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0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    O  2*   CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai/,  June  24,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Reverend  Charles  B.  Nunn,  Jr.,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord,  our  God.  as  we  pray  for  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  legislative 
body  and  all  those  who  share  in  its  labors, 
we  pause  to  give  Thee  thanks,  that  Thou 
hast  given  to  us  another  day  of  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  Thee  and  the  cause  of 
our  fellow  man. 

We  would  confess  our  need  for  Thee. 
The  world  is  so  big,  our  problems  so  im- 
mense, that  we  are  often  frightened  by 
the  burdens  placed  upon  us. 

We  pray  for  the  corrective  power  of 
faith  that  will  make  distinct  our  finest 
thoughts  and  make  possible  our  most  ur- 
gent hopes.  In  these 'days  of  darkness 
and  doubts,  may  the  light  from  Tliee 
shine  on  us  all. 

We  ask  it  in  the  blessed  name  of  the 
One  who  has  said:  "As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3004.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  VS.  Navy,  retired; 
and 

H  Jt.  4848.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 26.  1960,  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  shall  submit  Its 
final  report. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  414.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  DakoU  Nursing  Home. 

S.  1206.  An  act  to  amend  subaectlon  (d) 
of  section  2  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1»48, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States;  and 

8.  3133.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  aa  amended,  for  s 
months. 


REV.  CHARLES  B.  NUNN,  JR. 

(Mr.  KKK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  humility  to  wel- 
come our  most  capable  and  illustrious 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Nimn,  Jr.  of  my  home 
city  of  Bluefleld  and  especisdly  his 
prayer  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  which  was  most  appro- 
priate during  this  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  know 
Reverend  Nunn  while  he  served  his 
church  faithfully  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  prior  to  his  acceptance  of  his 
present  assignment  in  southern  West 
Virginia,  which  has  resulted  most  bene- 
ficially from  his  dynamic  leadership. 

During  the  3  years  he  has  been  in 
Bluefleld  he  has  served  as  secretary  of 
the  mayors  committee  on  annexation; 
served  as  cochairman  of  the  Bluefleld 
Beautification  Commission;  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  Bluefleld  Urban  Renewal 
Authority;  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, Mercer  County  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation; board  of  directors,  Bluefleld 
United  Ptmd;  board  of  governors. 
Golden  Age  Center.  He  has  likewise  been 
secretary  of  the  Bluefleld  Ministerial 
Association ;  vice  chairman  of  the  recent 
Police  RecognltiaD  Week,  in  charge  of 
the  speakers  bureau;  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  to  assist 
trustees  of  Bluefleld  College  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  president. 

He  has  previously  served  as  "chaplain 
of  the  day"  in  the  West  Virginia  Senate, 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  smd  today  in  the  XJB.  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  a  further  recognition  he  attended 
the  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  this  coming  July  7,  he  will  re- 
ceive from  the  city  of  Bluefleld  the  very 
flrst  dlsUngiilshed  service  award  ever 
given  by  the  city  board  of  directors. 
The  public  announcement  of  this  forth- 
coming award  was  announced  last 
Tuesday. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  flle  a 
privileged  report  on  the  bill  making  ap- 


propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  th* 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PEOPLE  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE 
WHOLE  TRUTH 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  suldress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  often  been  outspoken  and  critical 
of  decisions  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  applaud  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  I  re- 
fer to  the  decision  rendered  yesterday 
by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  permitting 
the  publication  of  the  McNamara  study 
papers  relative  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  release  of  these  papers  and  the 
publication  of  the  truth  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  is  like  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  tfway  stale  and  stagnant 
air. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth.  Who  got  us  into  this 
mess?  What  officials — In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment— are  responsible?  I  say,  tell  the 
truth,  all  of  the  truth,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may  and  let  the  guilty  be 
damned. 

I  suspect  the  main  result  in  suppress- 
ing these  papers  will  not  be  to  protect 
our  natloiial  security,  but  an  effort  to 
keep  certain  individuals  from  being  em- 
barrassed. 

A  point  is  made  that  we  are  causing  a 
strain  with  our  relations  with  other 
friendly  countries  who  have  been  in- 
volved In  the  past.  I  submit  that  to  sup- 
press pubUcaticm  now  is  like  waiting  for 
the  other  shoe  to  drop  and  would  be 
worse  in  the  long  nm  than  letting  all 
the  truth  come  out  now. 

The  American  people  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  parents,  wives,  children, 
are  entitled  to  the  troth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  this  matter. 


cxvn- 


-1376 — Part  17 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  19,  COORDINAI^D  NATIONAL 
BOATING    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Merchant  li&rlDe  and  Ptaberles  have 
until  mldni«bt  tonlgbt  to  file  a  report  on 
H.&.  18,  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na^ 
tional  boating  tafety  program. 

Tbe  8PSAKER  pro  tempon  (Mr. 
Boooi) .  li  tlMM  oblectkni  to  th«  request 
of  tbe  gentkmnn  from  iCaryland? 

Tbere  waa  no  objection. 


CONTDTOINO  APPRC»>RIATK>NS. 

itn. 

Mr.  IKAHON.  Ux.  %>eaker.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Monday  laat. 
I  can  op  the  Jotnt  reeoluttoo  (HJ.  Re«. 
742)  making  con  tinning  appropriations 
for  the  Oscai  rear  1972.  and  for  other 
pxupooes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered  In 
the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resoluUon  as 
follows: 

nj  Rb.  743 

Ke»oiv^  I>jr  UM  5«»«t«  md  Bourn  o/  Bep- 
naenuttive*  of  tKe  United  SUUet  of  Americ^i 
m  Congrtn  Maembiatf.  Th*t  tbm  foUovlac 
•um«  %rt  approprUted  out  of  ftny  money  in 
the  TT«a«vu7  not  oU>«rv1a«  •pproprlaMd,  ^ruy 
out  or  ftppUcable  oorpor»t«  or  othw  r«T«nuM. 
r«celpu.  aiid  fuods,  for  tbe  Mwml  defMrt-' 
B^AQt*.  af*>^clM,  corpontUona.  and  ocber  or- 
ganlaaUoQAi  vcaiXa  ot  Ui«  Oorommant  for 
th«  OaoLl  year  1971,  uaioMj 

Sac.  101.  (»)(l)  Such  amounu  m  may  be 
rniriMiaty  for  onnttwiUng  project*  or  actlTltiw 
(not  otiMrviM  ^Mciflcaay  prondod  for  in 
Xbls  Jotnt  FMolutlon)  which  were  oooducted 
In  the  flac&l  year  1971  «nd  for  which  appro- 
prlAUoiu.  fundi,  or  other  authority  would 
be  ATmllable  in  the  foUovlnc  Appropriation 
Acts  for  ttie  flacal  year  1073: 

OfBee  of  Bducatlcn  «nd  Belkted  A^endea 
Appropriation  Act: 

LegiutiFe  Branch  ApproprUUton  Act; 

Acrlculture-SnTtronmental  «nd  Ooneumer 
Protocttao  ApproprUtkn  Act; 

DepvtmeaU  ot  8tate.  JusUoe.  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  A^enciea 
Approprtatltm  Act; 

TreMury.  Poetai  Serrioe.  and  General  Oot- 
emment  Appropriation  Act; 

Devarloaant  of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
<:>•■  Appraprtatlon  Act;   and  ' 

OepartOMBt  ot  Bouimg  and  Orhan.DeTel- 
opment;  Spaee.  Sdaooe.  Vetanuu.  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Independent  A«enclea  Approprla- 

UOO    Act.  KK—l" 

(1)  ApproprUtlona  made  by  ihl»  suhaectlon 
ahaU  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  rwhich  would  be  prorlded  by  the 
pertinent  approprlatloc  Act. 

(8)  WhaneTsr  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  avallatole  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  (ranted  under  an  Act  Uated  In  this 
•ubeection  a*  paaeed  toy  the  Bouee  la  dUTarent 
trota  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  a«  pawed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  pertinent  project  or  actinty  ahall 
be  continued  under  the  leaser  amount  or  the 
more  raetrlctlTe  authority. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  iteted  in  thla  aub- 
eectlon  baa  been  paaaed  by  only  one  Houae 
or  wfaare  an  item  U  Inelnded  In  only  one 
vermioti  of  an  Act  ••  passed  by  both  Houaea 
the  p«run«t  pto}«et  or  activity  ahall  be 
continued  under  Um  approprtauoci.  fund  or 
aotbcnty  granted  by  tte  one  Houae.  but  at 
a  rata  for  opetsttoiis  not  exoeedinc  the  cur- 


rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action 
of  the  one  Houae.  whichever  la  lower:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  proviaioD.  which  la  Included 
In  an  approprtatlCD  Act  Miuineratad  In  thla 
aubeectkm  but  which  waa  not  mcluded  in 
the  appllcahla  appiopnatlon  Act  for  19n. 
and  which  by  ita  tema  ta  appUoahle  to  nwr* 
than  one  approprlatloo.  fund,  or  authority 
atiall  be  applicable  to  any  appropnatlon. 
fund,  or  authority  prt>vtded  In  thla  Joint 
raaolutloci  unleaa  such  provlaioc  ahall  have 
been  Included  in  Identlcai  form  In  auch  bill 
ae  enaetod  by  both  the  Hooae  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounta  aa  may  be  neceeaary 
for  oootatuinc  proJecU  or  aoUvltlee  (not 
otherwlae  provided  for  In  thla  Joint  reeotu- 
tlon)  which  were  conducted  In  the  flacal 
year  1971  and  are  llated  In  thla  cubeectloci 
at  a  rate  for  operationa  not  In  nrrciei  of  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the 
budget  eatlmate.  whichever  la  lower,  and 
under  the  mere  reetrtctlve  authority — 

actlviuea  for  which  provtaton  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Defenee  ApproprlaUoo 
Act.   1971; 

actlvlUea  for  which  provlalon  waa  made  In 
the  Dtstnct  of  Oolumbla  Appropriation  Act 
1971; 

•ctlvttiee  for  which  provision  waa  rnmj^ 
In  the  PoreL^n  Aaaiataooe  and  Belated  Pro- 
grama  Appropnatlon  Act.  1971.  notwUh- 
•tandlng  aectlon  10  of  Public  Law  »l-«7a; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  gdu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare,  and  Belated  Agenclea 
AppropriaUon  Act,   1971; 

ectivitlee  for  which  provlalon  waa  made  in 
the  MiUtary  ConatrucUon  Appropriation  Act 
1971; 

aotlvlUee  for  which  provlalon  was  made  Ln 
the  PubUc  Works  for  Water.  PoUuUoo  Con- 
trol, and  Power  Development  and  Atccnic 
Knerjy  Oommiaaton  Appropriation  Act,  1971; 

actlvtuee  for  which  provlalon  waa  made  In 
PubUc  Law  9»-7.  approved  March  30,  1971. 
for  the  Department  ot  'nanaportation  and 
Related  Agencies; 

acUvlttes  and  aUocationa  in  acoordanoe 
with  prevloua  eligibility  criteria  for  m^Ae 
treatment  oonatrucUon  grante  and  water 
quality  acUviUes  of  the  environment  Pro- 
tection Agency;  for  child  nutrition  procrams 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  for 
•ottTltlee  provided  for  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 1.  19M  (relating  to  atudlee  of  atfecU  of 
Inaertlrlrtee  and  other  chemicals  on  Osh  and 
wiidllfe): 

activities  ot  the  CbmmlaBkai  on  Railroad 
Betirement; 

actlvltiea  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

actlvltiea  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commlaalon;  ai^ 

activitlee  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commlaalon. 

(c)  Such  amounta  as  may  he  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  or  activitlee  for 
which  disburaementa  are  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  itema 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner  which  would  be 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  foUowtng  actlvltiea.  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  in  niinws  of  the 
current  rate — 

activities  relating  to  military  credit  aalea 

to  larael; 

actlviuea  for  (1)  dvll  righto  education 
snd  (3)  etasrgency  school  assistance  actlvl- 
tiea for  which  an  appropriation  waa  ■»««^«» 
In  the  Office  of  gducaUan  Approprtatlon  Act 

1971; 

operation  of  hospttali.  Institutions,  and 
•tatlona  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service; 

activities  relaung  to  payments  to  air  ear- 
rlera.  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board; 

activities  of  the  National  Commission  on 


Fire  Prevention  and  Control; 

activiuee  of  the  NauonsI  Tburlsm  Ba- 
sourcee  Be  view  Commission;  and 

•otlvitlaB  traotferrad  to  tha  Action  a0snoy 
by  Beorganlaataon  Plan  Numbered  1  of 
1971. 

Sac.  lOS.  ApproprtaUona  aad  fonda  made 
available  and  authority  granted  purartant  to 
thla  Joint  reeolutton  ahall  ramaln  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  cf  an  appro- 
pnaUon  for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  In  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  auch  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  August  g,  1971.  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

Sac.  109.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
avaUable  or  authority  granted  puzsnant  to 
thla  Jotnt  reaolutlon  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limltatlone  for  submis- 
sion and  approval  of  apportlonmenu  set 
forth  in  atibeecUon  (d)  (3)  of  secUon  SgTB 
of  the  Revlaed  Statutes,  aa  amended.  tMt 
nothing  herein  ahall  be  construed  to  walvs 
any  other  provlalon  of  law  governing  the  ap- 
portionment of  funda. 

Sac.  1(M  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pnreuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
ahall  cover  all  obllgattona  or  expenditures 
Incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  dtiring 
the  period  for  which  funda  or  authority  fc» 
such  project  or  acUvlty  are  available  under 
this  Joint  reeotutlon. 

Sac.  106.  SIxpendlturas  made  putwuant  to 
this  Jotnt  reeolutlon  shall  be  charged  to  the 
apf>llcahle  appropriation,  fxmd,  or  authorise^ 
tlon  whenever  a  Mil  In  which  auch  appttoahle 
appropriation,  fund,  or  auttiortaatlon  Is  con- 
tained Is  enacted  into  law. 

Sac.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Jotnt  resolution  aheai  be  laed  to  Initiate 
or  reeiime  any  project  or  activity  which  waa 
not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Sac.  107  Any  approprlatton  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  required  to  be  apportioned  pur- 
sxiant  to  section  8479  of  the  Revised  Stotutes, 
aa  amended,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  baata 
Indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent  aniy  such 
Increases  cannot  be  absorbed  within  avail- 
abie  appropriations)  for  a  supplemental  or 
deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
extent  neoeaaary  to  permit  payment  of  such 
pay  Incrsasea  aa  may  be  granted  punuant  to 
law  to  civilian  offloera  and  employees  and  to 
active  and  retired  military  personnel  Sach 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwlae  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  the  requirements  of  section  8679  of 
tha  Revlaed  Statutea,  aa  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  this  oontiniMng  resolution 
Is  necessary  as  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  which  begins  next  week,  have  not 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

We  have  passed  throtagh  the  Houae  sev- 
eral of  the  bills.  According  to  the  present 
schedule,  we  shall  have  passed  half  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  for  1072 
through  the  House  by  the  end  of  this  fis- 
cal year — by  June  30 — of  this  year — but 
of  course  not  all  of  those  will  have  passed 
the  other  body  by  that  time.  Then  there 
are  seven  additional  84)propr1atlon  bills 
for  1972  which  we  hope  to  pass  through 
the  House  in  July. 

So.  this  is  a  "stopgap"  measure  to  pro- 
vide the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  with  operating  funda  from 
July  1  until  August  6.  at  which  time  Con- 
gress Is  expected  to  take  a  summer 
recess,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills  are  signed  Into 
law.  Prior  to  August  6  we  shall  have  to 
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take  a  reading  of  the  status  of  the  apiMX>- 
prlation  bills  and,  if  necessary,  pass  an- 
other continuing  resolution.  But  by  Au- 
gust 6  we  are  hopeful  that  most  of  the 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1972  will 
have  been  enacted  into  law. 

Let  me  say  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is,  generally  speaking  identical  with 
initial  continuing  resolutions  of  past 
years.  I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  in  the  standard  form  and  that 
it  is  for  only  1  month  pius,  that  we 
could  prcmptly^send  this  measure  to  the 
other  body  so  that  they  may  promptly 
get  and  thus  assure  the  departments  and 
agencies  that  they  will  not  have  payless 
paydays  or  be  unable  to  operate  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  pass  this 
measure  In  this  conventional,  time- 
tested  form,  because  if  It  should  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  or  amended  in  some  way 
different  from  the  standard  procedure  ot 
the  past,  we  could  encounter  all  manner 
of  delay  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body. 

That,  briefly,  is  about  all  I  think  I  need 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missoori. 

Mr.  HAT. 1 1.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  yield- 
ing, especially  in  view  of  our  colloquy  on 
the  floor  earlier  in  the  week  when  the 
genUeman  obtained  permission  to  bring 
this  Joint  resolution  up.  He  and  his  very 
excellent  staff  have  provided  me  a  copy 
of  the  Joint  resolution  and  of  the  report. 
I  have  reviewed  them.  This  meets  every 
requirement  I  have.  Certainly  we  must 
act  with  fiscal  responsibility,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection,  in  view  of  the 
inherent  and  customary  limitations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
Include  exploratory  excerpts  frwn  the 
committee  report.  No.  92-302: 

CONOCPT   AND   TIMX  PSKIOD   OF  THX  EXSOLUTION 

The  resolution  follows  the  baaic  form  and 
concept  of  similar  resolutions  of  past  years. 
Last  year's  Initial  continuing  resolution — for 
fiscal  1971 — became  Public  Law  91-394,  ap- 
proved June  39,  1970. 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  accompany- 
ing resolution  is  the  month  of  July  and  0  days 
of  August — in  other  words,  to  the  scheduled 
summer  recess.  Judged  by  comparison  with 
some  earlier  years  this  Is  a  very  limited  time 
extension  of  funding  authority  for  the  new 
fiscal  year,  but  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
situation  of  the  moment.  It  is  exp>ected  that 
seven  of  the  regular  1973  appropriation  bills 
will  have  passed  the  Houae  by  July  1;  two 
have  passed  both  bodies.  Barring  major  au- 
thorization bill  hang-upa,  the  announced 
goal  Is  to  pass  all  the  bills  through  the  Houae 
before  August  0.  There  are  high  hopes  that 
many  of  these  will  be  legislatively  finalised 
by  that  date. 

Of  course.  If  any  appropriation  business 
Is  pending  final  legislative  disposition  when 
this  continuing  resolution  expires,  It  would 
be  neceeaary  to  make  appropriate  tntertm 
provision  for  maintaining  neceeaary  func- 
tions of  government. 

8TAT(78    or   THB   APPBOPalATION    BUXB 

The  following  Is  the  best  current  estimate 
of  the  status  of  the  14  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1973: 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE-FISCAL  YEAR   1972   REGULAR 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


m 


RtporM 


Hovst  Floor 


1.  Educsbofl Msreh  30 .  April  7 

2.  Litislitrvs Tuss.,  June  1...  Fri.,Jun«4 

3.  ApkL-EPA.ik FrL,Joii«ll..      Wsi,  Junt  23 

4.  Tr.-P.O.-Gsn.  Govt...-  Fri.,  Inns  18.  .  Iten.,  i»it»  2«i 
5  S.J.CJ  lion.,  Jun«21.  .  Thun,,Jun«24 

6.  HUO-Spacs-Scitnct-       Wod,  Juns  23...  Wad..  Juo*  30< 

Vtkitnx. 

7.  Interior.      Thurv,  Jur)«  24.  Tuet.,  Jun»  29  ' 

1  Tnnxporlatian Thurv.  July  S.       Tuet. .  JuW  1 3  ' 

9.  PuUk  Worfcs-AEC Hsariitp  conduOwt.  Riport  about 

mid-July  or  >o.  PUn  k)  dur 
Houn  Mort  August  6  r«c«». 
10.  Dislrieloi  Cotumbi*...  Huringt  coixlurt*  ibout  tnd  o( 
Jvnt.  Roporlinc  dopsnds  party 
on  twtnut  l«(i<lakon.  Plan  to 
ctoar  Hout*  bcfora  Auiust  6 


11.  Oola 


12.  Miliary  Construclioii. 


Haarinp  csndudtd.  Raportmi 
dtpondx  ti|nificanly  on  aumor- 
lulian  bW  dtvalopmenti,  bat 
otan  to  dear  lloun  b«(ora 
Aufuat  6  racsSL 

Hasrinft  condud*  about  Jwm  21 
Raportinf  daponds  on  auttior- 
izabon  bin,  but  plan  to  raport 
and  daar  Houn  bofora  Aapitt  E 


13.  Ubor-HEW. 


14.  Foratfn  Aid. 


H«arin(i  condudad  Jiina  17. 
Raport  about  mid- July  (OEO; 
baaia  manpowaf ;  juvanila 
dalinqoaiin;  ak.  not  vat 
auftorizad).  Plan  to  daar  Houn 
bsfora  Aufutt  6  racsn. 

Hsariiifs  condud*  and  ol  Jana. 
Rapwbnt  dapsndt  on  aulhor- 
intion  bill,  bat  plan  to  raport 
and  dasf  Hooa*  bsiora  Auiust  6 


15.  Supplwnantal,  1972....  UHarpartof 


>  Exact  Hoot  data*  to  b«  wortiad  out  in  caopsralioii  wift 
Leadtniiip. 

orran.  about  tbk  KBOLunoif 
Comporting  wvth  continuing  leaoluUons 
over  a  period  of  many  year»,  the  emphasis 
Ln  the  reeolutlon  Is  on  the  continuation  of 
existing  projects  and  activities  at  the  lowest 
of  one  of  three  rates,  namely,  the  current 
(fiscal  year  1971)  rate;  the  budget  reques* 
for  1973,  where  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  either  House;  or  the  more  restrictive 
amount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  reaolutlon  Is  to  keep 
the  Government  functioning  on  a  minimum 
basis  vintU  funds  for  the  f\Ul  year  are  other- 
wise determined  upon. 

In  this  latter  connection,  last  year  the 
Committee  beoune  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  under  the  authority  of  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  1971,  had 
obligated  funds  for  certain  programs — pro- 
grams which  were  undergoing  considerable 
questioning  and  crttlclam  by  the  Congress — 
at  rates  which  to  some  conslderatole  extent 
effectively  precluded  later  action  by  the  Oon- 
grees  to  reduce  funds  for  the  programs.  For 
many  yeais.  It  has  been  neoeaaary  to  provide 
stop -gap  appropriations  through  oontlntilng 
resolutions  for  the  several  departznents  and 
agencies.  Officials  having  responsibility  for 
mannglng  programs  during  such  Interim 
periods  are  not — certainly  should  not  be — 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  thrust 
behind  theee  meaauiee  Is  to  do  only  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  orderly  continuation  of 
aotlvniea,  preserving  to  the  maximum  extent 
reasonably  possible  the  flexibility  of  Congress 
In  arriving  at  final  dedslona  m  the  regular 
annual  bills.  Recognizing  the  almost  covmt- 
lees  differing  situations  involved  in  operating 
the  far-flung  activities  ot  government,  oon- 
tinuing  reeolutlons  have  by  deedgn  always 
been  drawn  rather  broadly,  counting  heavily 
on  administrators  to  follow  a  prudent  and 
cautloxis  course  in  re^>ect  to  a  particular  pro- 
gram encompassed  within  an  overall  ap- 
propriation Item. 

Without  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  and  short  of  entnunberlng  admlnla- 
toutive  prooaaaea  with  detailed  fiscal  controls, 
the  Committee   nonetheleas  thinks  that  to 


the  extent  reason  aWy  poeaiible,  departmenta 
and  agenclea  should  avoid  ttie  obtigatlon  ot 
funda  for  specific  budget  line  itema  or  pro- 
gram aJlocatlooa.  on  which  oongreaaioDal 
oomaattees  have  expreaaed  strong  criticism, 
at  rates  which  unduly  impinge  upon  dis- 
cretionary decisions  otherwlae  available  to 
the  Congreaa.  Otherwise,  it  may  become  nec- 
essary to  curtAil  the  Interim  flexltollity  now 
provided  In  continuing  naoiuttona — a  proce- 
dure which  over  tbt  yean  has  generally 
served  Ue  purpose  rather  satlsfaotorily 

Tb»  general  basis  of  operation  Is  this: 

//  the  applicable  1972  appropriation  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  but  not  cleared  con- 
ference, and  the  particular  amount  or  au- 
thority therein  differs,  the  perUneikt  project 
or  activity  continues  under  the  leaser  ot  the 
two  amounts  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority.  Section  101(a)  (3)  deals  with  thla. 

Where  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  House,  or 
where  an  appropriation  for  a  project  or  ac- 
tivity it  included  in  only  one  version  of  a 
bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  perUneot 
I>roJect  or  activity  continues  imder  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  c^>eratlona 
not  exceeding  the  current  fiscal  year  1971 
rate  or  the  rate  pennltted  by  the  otie  House, 
whlohevM-  te  the  lower.  SecUon  101(a)(4) 
deals  wltti  this. 

Where  neither  House  has  passed  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972— aad  that  will,  as  tMngs  now  look,  be 
the  case  tori  at  the  14  scheduled  annual  bills 
for  1973 — approprlatloos  are  provided  for 
continuing  projects  or  activitlee  ocmducted 
during  fiscaa  year  1971  at  the  current  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  ea*i- 
mate  for  1973,  whichever  Is  lower,  and  un- 
der ttie  more  reetrloHve  authority.  Section 
101(b)  deals  with  this.  If  there  is  no  budget 
estimate,  q>eolal  provision  Is  made  for  oon- 
tlnuatlon  until  the  question  Is  dlsfMeed  of 
In  the  course  of  proceeslng  the  applleable 
regular  MU.  Section  101(d)   deals  with  this. 

The  resolution  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
ment the  appropriation  tor  a  given  project 
or  activity  in  the  regular  bills  for  the  flacal 
year  1973.  In  the  words  of  section  106  of 
the  resolution  Itself: 

"Sk.  106.  Expendlturea  made  piirsuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  Is  con- 
tained Is  enacted  into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  reaolutlon — as 
In  the  case  of  similar  reacdutions  of  previous 
years — does  not  enumerate  specific  amounts 
that  may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  the 
countless  activities  of  government  during  the 
period  of  the  resolution  (or  such  sbarter 
period  as  the  resolution  may  operate  as  to 
particular  departments  or  agencies) ,  the  con- 
trolling factor,  known  to  all  who  have  any 
resptonslblllty  for  the  management  of  the 
programs  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds,  Is 
that  whatever  is  uaed  dvirlng  this  interim 
must  be  taken  out  of,  or  charged  against, 
whatever  amotint  Is  flnally  apprt^rlatad,  or 
otherwise  made  avaUable,  for  the  whole  year. 

Section  101(a)  and  following  subsections 
of  that  section  of  the  reaolutlon  are  drawn 
along  conventional  lines  of  similar  past  reso- 
lutions and  deal  with  appropriation  bills 
that,  according  to  the  jjresent  schedule,  will 
have  paaeed  at  leaat  one  Houae  before  July  1. 

Section  101  [b)  and  following  subaecUons 
of  that  section  of  the  resolution  are  drawn 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  similar  past 
resolutions  and,  generally,  encompass  those 
activities  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
appropriation  bills  not  yet  reported  trota 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  or  which 
are  otherwise  not  presently  Included  In  a 
bUl. 

Section  101(c)  relates  to  Senate  house- 
keeping operations  and  is  Identical  In  aub- 
stance  to  previous  resolutions. 
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Section  101(d),  also  drawn  along  cxHiven- 
Uonal  lines,  generally  deals  with  aetlvKles 
being  conducted  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
which  at  the  moment  there  la  no  ttecal  1973 
budget  estimate  or  authorising  legislation, 
and  stich  items  are  not  effectively  covered  by 
previous  subeeoUonfl  of  Section  101. 

Section  102  provider  that  the  resolution 
ceases  to  apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  con- 
current with  approval  by  the  President  of 
the  applicable  appropriation  bill  In  which 
provision  for  such  agency  or  activity  Is  made. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  oontinutng  resolution 
corutricts  as  each  bill  is  enacted,  the  reso- 
lution tpill  be  wholly  inoperative  after  the 
last  bill  for  1972  is  approved,  or  August  8, 
ichichever  first  occurs.  Any  bills  not  legisla- 
tively finalized  by  August  8  will  have  to  be 
covered  by  another  c<aitlnuing  resolution. 

Section  103  \s  standard,  and  obviates  a  lot 
of  unproductive  paperwork  that  would  other- 
wise be  necessary 

Section  104  \b  standard  In  c<mtlnulng  reao- 
lutlons,  and  is  self-explanatory. 

Section  lOS  is  also  standard  and  self- 
explanatory. 

Section  106  \s  also  standard  In  continuing 
resolutions,  forbidding  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  Joint  resolution  to  initiate  any 
new  project  or  actix^ity  or  to  resume  any 
which  was  not  being  conducted  in  fiscal  1971. 

Section  107  is  a  standard-type  provision 
made  necessary  when  general  civilian  or  mil- 
itary pay  raises,  which  are  maactetory  Insofar 
as  administrative  discretion  is  concerned, 
have  not  been  specifically  appropriated  for  or 
were  not  In  eflTeot  for  the  full  period  of  the 
prior  fiscal  year  but  which  by  their  opera- 
tion win  be  annualized  In  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  resolution  relates.  The  going  salary 
rates  authorized  by  any  pay  raise  legislation 
must  be  continued  uninterrupted  at  the 
higher  rates  even  though  the  related  specific 
appropriation  Increases  have  not  been  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION,    1972 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
s:deration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res  744'  making  an  appropnation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Cierk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J    R«s    744 

Re.<:oiv>-d  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep. 
rei^nttatives  of  the  United  States  of  Arner^ca 
in  Cori^ess  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  anv  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
aac«;  vear  ending  June  30.  1972.  namely: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIC?ULTURB 
Pood  .\kd  SvTSLrTXori  Sravici 

CHILD    NTTTamoN    PaoCEAMS 

For  the  summer  programs  of  the  non- 
school  feeding  program  for  children  as  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R    9270.  Ninety-second  Con- 


gress ( as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repreaente- 
tlves).  to  be  immediately  avaUAble.  917.- 
000.000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
resolution  which  provides  117  million  for 
the  summer  programs  of  the  nooschool 
feeding  program  for  children.  I  would 
like  to  read  it  to  the  House: 
Dxp*>TicxNT     or     AaaicTTLTtTKX.     Food     aito 

NurarnoN  Snvica — Chxlo  NtmunoK  P«o- 


For  the  summer  programs  of  the  non- 
school  feeding  program  for  children,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  HR  9370,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress (as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), to  be  immediately  available. 
•  17,000,000. 

The  regular  appropriation  bill  han- 
dled by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr  Whittin).  H.R  9270, 
passed  In  the  House  last  night,  will  not 
be  enacted  into  law  within  the  next  week 
or  so.  We  do  not  want  to  hinder  the  sum- 
mer feeding  program  for  children  for 
which  about  $17  million  was  Included  in 
HR.  9270.  The  whole  object  of  this  spe- 
cial "resolution  Is  to  make  fimds  available 
Immediately. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  ^jeaker,  will  the  gai tie- 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the  J(rfnt 
resolutlc«i.  These  funds  were  contained 
in  the  bin  that  was  passed  yesterday, 
and  unless  they  are  made  immediately 
available,  this  is  an  exercise  In  frustra- 
tion, because  the  program  starts  now. 
If  we  have  to  wait  unUl  the  regular  bill 
clears  all  of  the  legislative  hurdles,  we 
win  deprive  these  children  of  the  nutri- 
tion that  we  are  trying  to  provide  for 
them.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  proper  to  do 
this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  one  question 
for  clarification.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that 
the  $17  million  will  come  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation which  was  passed  yesterday? 

Mr  MAHON.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing 

Mr  BOW  This  is  not  an  additional  $17 
million  but  Is  $17  million  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  who  managed  the  regu- 
lar bill  on  the  House  floor  yesterday  for 
a  rvaponse  to  the  gen  tleman 

Mr  WHTTTEN  We  wanted  to  handle 
It  separately  and  not  get  it  involved  in 
the  other  bill.  It  is  handled  as  a  separate 
item  here 

Mr  BOW  This  wUl  be  made  Im- 
mediately available  and  it  is  included  in 
the  bill  that  was  passed  yesterday' 

Mr  WHITTEN  A  similar  amount  is 
mcluded  in  that  bUl  I  would  con- 
template that  they  will  bcUance  each 
other  off,  but  rather  than  get  complicated 
here  and  have  some  trouble  getting  this 
approved,  we  did  not  do  so  at  this  point 

Mr  BOW  I  understand  that,  but  do  I 
understand  that  when  we  do  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  Agriculture  bill  this  will 
be  considered  as  being  in  thax  bill  and 
this  LS  not  an  additional  appropriation'' 

Mr  WHITTEN  I  would  be  willing  so 
to  act  myself. 

Mr    BOW    I  hope  that  Is  right,  be- 


cause If  we  were  appropriating  an  addl- 
tiooal  $17  mllllcwi,  then  it  seems  to  me  It 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  more  debate 
and  sikjBtantlation.  I  would  hope  we  are. 
Mr  WHITI'KN.  I  say  I  would  certainly 
be  of  that  mind  The  reason  why  we  have 
not  done  it  the  other  way  at  this  time 
Is  to  keep  from  getting  the  whole  bill  In- 
volved in  this  one.  That  might  result  In 
not  getting  this  through. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man that  we  should  keep  this  whole 
matter  connected  with  the  regrular  bill 
when  we  go  to  conference  with  the  other 
body  on  It. 

Mr,  BOW.  And,  the  gentleman  does 
not  expect  It  to  be  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $17  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  would  certainly  hope 
not. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  Just  to 
further  drive  home  the  point  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made,  is  it  not  obvious, 
as  stated  In  the  Joint  Resolution  744  that 
this  Is  "a  summer  program  for  non- 
school  feeding  of  children" — the  feeding 
of  nonschool  children  is  the  way  I  would 
express  that — "as  provided  for  In  HJl. 
9270,  92d  Congress,"  which  was  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bCl  that  we 
passed  last  evening.  Therefore,  this  addi- 
tional $17  million,  which  was  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  $11.2  million,  as  I  recall  it  and  the 
$5  million  some  odd,  that  was  already  in 
the  bill,  has  to  be  only  those  funds 
Included  in  that  appropriation. 

I  think  we  need  to  really  wrap  up  this 
legislative  record  or  else  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  this  joint  reso- 
lution, if  there  is  any  possibility  that 
this  is  an  additional  $17  million. 

Mr.  MAHON  As  the  author  of  the 
joint  resolution  now  pending  before  us, 
it  is  not  my  Intention  that  it  be  an  addi- 
tional appropriation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BocGS  I  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
stnke  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  dLstinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
author  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution, of  course,  is  to  make  funds 
immediately  available  for  these  summer 
feeding  programs  They  are  programs 
for  children  who  would  be  in  school  dur- 
ing their  regular  school  year  but  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  schools  and  the  recreation- 
al facilities  will  be  used  to  try  to  give 
them  recreation  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  cities  are  very  much  Interested  in 
the  program  I  think  the  program  Is  an 
excellent  one.  It  is  an  authorized  pro- 
gram It  is  contained  in  the  budget  What 
this  resolution  does  is  to  provide  the 
funds  immediately. 

That  IS  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
and  if  it  were  otherwise  I  would  be  in- 
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dined  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL  I  appreciate  that  and  that 
Is  the  legislative  record  that  I  wanted 
to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  no  one  can  ob- 
ject to  the  purpose  as  stated  here  on  the 
floor  and  as  written  into  this  joint  resolu- 
tion that  the  funds  be  made  Immediately 
available.  However,  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  <a)  they  are  not  duplicating  those 
passed  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations Agricultural  Act  last  evening 
and.  Indeed,  are  those  self-same  funds 
and  they  will  be  taken  out  of  that  appro- 
priation when  K  finally  t>ecomes  law 
either  directly  or  via  conference,  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Crtiio  and  agreed 
to  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten). 

The  second  point  is  there  has  been 
much  colloquy  on  the  floor  recently 
about  breakfast  funds  to  the  added  ex- 
tent of  about  $35  million  for  schoolchil- 
dren, authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  These  funds  we 
are  now  talking  about  that  were  consid- 
ered in  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture  are  made  to  those 
nonschoolchlldren;  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  gentleman's  statement  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HAT.!..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  origin  of  this  resolution  was  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  which  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemsui  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  WHrmN)  and  that  article 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  Informed 
big  cities  throughout  the  country  that  they 
will  not  receive  expected  funds  to  feed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  children  this 
summer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  quit  while  he  is  ahead 

Mr.  YATES.  I  Just  wanted  to  finish  my 
statement.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  If  not.  I  will  get  my  own  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  3^eld 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  kind  enough  to  start  the 
machinery  for  making  this  money  avail- 
able. That  was  the  purpose  of  this  emer- 
gency resolution. 

Mr  HALL.  The  gentleman  agrc  -  with 
the  last  response,  that  it  Is  not  duplica- 
tive? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  This  resoluUon  will 
provide  needed  funds  this  summer  for 
needy  children. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here  when  this  dialog  started,  but  Is  this 
purely  for  lunch  programs,  for  the  feed- 
ing of  schoolchildren?  Is  this  $17  million 


solely    for    the   purpose   of   fumlshiDg 

nourishment  to  them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemskn  yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 

chairman  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  Is  for  these  day- 
care programs  in  the  summer  for  the 
children,  and  for  their  lunches  in  con- 
nection »1th  the  recreational  programs. 
This  Is  what  these  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended for.  This  Is  the  amount  It  Is  esti- 
mated will  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  make  cer- 
tain, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  this  in  no  way  finances  the  $40  a 
week  each  for  some  1,000  elementary 
pupils  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  go 
to  school  this  summer  for  2  or  3  or  4 
hours  a  day  because  of  failures  m  class- 
work  during  the  past  school  year. 

Mr.  MAHON    It  does  not  do  so  at  all. 

Mr    GROSS    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr!  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr  Mahon* 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  yesterday  mentioned 
cities  and  again  today  he  mentioned 
cities  in  relation  to  this  amendment.  All 
I  want  to  ask  is  whether  these  funds 
are  specifically  designated  for  the  cities 
only,  and  not  lor  the  rural  areas  also? 

Mr.  MAHON  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  PiRKiNS^ ,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
handles  the  basic  legislation,  is  here, 
but  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  with  author- 
ity and  say  that  the  funds  are  not  just 
for  the  cities,  but  rather  for  commu- 
nities generally. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  allocated  under  section  13 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  Just  a  second.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  rural  areas  such  as  the 
one  that  I  represent  might  not  be  In- 
cluded. These  rural  areas  have  the  same 
problems,  although  smaller  in  nature,  but 
nonetheless  they  are  the  same  problems 
as  those  of  the  larger  cities.  I  believe 
that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
lately  upon  the  plight  of  the  cities,  at 
least,  in  the  colloquies  here,  but  I  am 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  rural 
areas  that  basically,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Mahon)  and  I  represent. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
gram is  for  the  nonschool  food  pro- 
grams throughout" the  country,  both  rural 
and  city,  under  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  When  the  admin- 
istration made  a  check,  they  checked  and 
found  a  great  demand  from  several  of 


the  large  cities.  I  know  the  D^^artment 
did  not  make  a  check  of  the  rural  areas, 
but  the  authorization  under  section  13 
is  $32  million  which  is  allocated  to  all 
the  States  on  an  equitable  formula  un- 
der the  appropriation  you  can  provide 
food  for  the  nonschoolchlldren  in  day- 
care centers  You  can  feed  them  break- 
fast, and  you  can  feed  them  dinner,  and 
you  can  feed  them  supper,  just  so  they 
are  not  in  school,  and  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  In  day -care  centers. 

The  summertime  programs  are  out- 
standing. The  demand  is  there,  and  this 
will  permit  the  funding  of  the  nonschool 
food  programs  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  I  think  the  chair- 
man and  I  agree  with  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  purpose,  but  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  understood 
In  the  legislative  history  that  this  is  for 
all  children,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  in  rural  America,  or  In  the  large 
cVties.  We  must  not  disregard  the  plight 
of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  for  this  timely 
amendment.  I  have  received  many  calls 
from  Chicago  from  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  program,  particularly 
referring  to  the  amount  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  received  last  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  address  himself  to  that  point, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  of  Illinois 
wUl  receive  the  same  funds  as  it  did  last 
year? 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  have  here  a 
breakdown  of  just  how  much  each  area 
or  State  wiU  receive,  but  the  funds  I 
would  think  would  be  at  least  equivalent 
to  what  the  funds  were  laait  year  for  the 
areas  generally. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHrmcN )  might  wish  to  add  to  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  press  release,  has  indicated  that 
the  additional  $11.2  million,  which  the 
House  has  now  approved,  will  assure  that 
every  city  will  receive  at  least  as  much 
money  as  they  had  last  year.  It  would  be 
hoped  that  it  would  be  larger,  but  we  have 
been  given  the  assurance  that  it  at  least 
would  reach  the  level  they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon )  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Deton  Brooks,  the  admin- 
istrator of  our  program  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
your  timeliness. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  thought  we  ought  to 
do  something  quickly  about  the  situa- 
tion because  we  felt  it  was  an  emergency. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  If  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  one  further  question.  Is 
my  understanding  correct  with  reference 
to  this  amendm«it  that  Immediately  on 
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the  passage  of  this  ajnendment.  the  funds 
would  be  available  for  this  prosrrani'' 

Mr  MAHON  The  genUeman  Is  cor- 
rect: when  the  joint  resolution  Is  enact- 
ed Into  law,  the  funds  would  be  immedi- 
ately available 

Mr  COLLINS  of  nilnols  I  thank  the 
gentleman  verv  much 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  qiiesUon  on  the  Joint  resolutlor. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
in  cormection  with  both  resolutions  that 
have  been  considered  by  the  House  and 
that  other  Members  .speaking  on  the  res- 
olution may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JLTJICIARY 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRLATIONS.  1972 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H  R  9272  making 
appropriauons  for  the  Der^artments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  pending  that  moUon.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unammous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours 
the  ume  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  disUnguished  genUeman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr  Bow  i  and  myself 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
ObjecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York' 
There  was  no  objection 
The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion   IS   on    the   motion   offered   by    the 
gentleman  from  Ne*-  York, 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Df  TKi  coMMimaE  or  thi  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  9272  with 
Mr   Abemethy  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  >  Mr  Roonkt'  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr  Bow  <  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  <Mr    Roohit' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 


man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

require 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Mil,  HM  9212. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
the  judiclan,-  and  related  agencies  car- 
ries a  total  of  $4,038,898  in  new  obllga- 
UonaJ  authority  and  is  $168,099,000  be- 
low the  total  request  presented  to  the 
committee    It   is  $213,545,700  over  the 


total  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Of  this  Increase,  about  $80  million  is 
required  for  Increased  pay  costs  submit- 
ted in   Hoase  Document  No    92-93. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  In 
comparison  with  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  approprla- 
Uons  for  fiscal  yeax  1971 : 


BUI  comparad  witk— 


0«partni*nt  or  aftncy 
(I) 


New  tMiditl 

(oblifational) 

•utiiority. 

fiscal  yaar  1971 

(anacttd 

to  data) 

(2) 


Bud  tat 

estimatas 

0(  n»w 

(oblifationaO 

authority. 

fiacal  yaar  19/2 

(3) 


Maw  budgat 

(obligational) 

autborlty 

racommandad 

m  bill 

(«) 


New  tjjdjet 

(abliiationaO 

auttionly. 

fiscji  jreif  I97I 

(S) 


ewtfet 

estimafej 

ot  new 

(oblifatnnal) 

auttKuihr. 

fiscal  year  1972 

(6) 


Oapartnwnt  of  Stalt $«C2  234  goo 

Oapartment  of  Justiea 1,2S0  862  000 

Oaparttnanf  of  Con»iil«iei 1,054  975  000 

Thaiudicianf        1S3  6«S.  100 

Ralatad  agancits Ml.  614,  400 

Tata*..                 3.123,352,300 


e09  S98.  000 

1.577,471.000 

I.  ?5«.  020,000 

178.679.000 

681.  229.  000 


1491.673,000 

1.  $62.  696.  000 

I.  176.772.000 

169.  S31.000 

646, 226. 000 


-t-J29. 438. 200 
-(-J01.834.  000 
-1-121,796  000 
-»-15.  865  900 
-25S.  388,  400 


-$17,925,000 

-24.  775,  000 

-81,248,000 

-9.  la.  000 

-35,003,000 


4.204.997,000     4.  036,  m.  ODD      -t-213,  545. 700        -16(,089,000 


The  first  of  the  agencies  with  which  we 
shall  concern  ourselves  in  this  bill  is  the 
Department  of  State  The  budget  ^U- 
niates  for  the  Department  of  State  lor 
the  flscaJ  year  1972  total  $509,598,000 
The  comnuttee  has  mcluded  m  the  ac- 
companying bill  $491,673,000,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $17925.000  in  the  totaJ 
amount  of  the  budget  esUmates  and  is 
an  increase  of  $29  438  200  over  the  total 
appropriaUoios  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
I  might  say  with  regard  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  appropnaUons  that  the 
largest  item,  and  the  lifeblood  of  the  De- 
partment  of  State  as  well  as  the  Foreign 
Service,  is  the  approprlaUon  entiUed 
Salaries  and  expcTLses.  '  There  is  in- 
cluded herein th  for  salaries  and  expenses 
$244,750,000  This  total  amount  *nll  pro- 
vide for  13.560  posiUons,  of  which  8.469 
are  .\mencan.  and  5.091  are  local  or  for- 
eign employees.  The  total  number  of  po- 
siUons  is  1.263  less  than  the  total  of  10 
years  ago. 

At  thus  pomt  I  should  say  that  the 
Amencan  taxpayer  owes  thanks  for  this 
situation,  whereby  the  number  of  po- 
siUons  is  1.263  less  than  it  was  10  years 
ago,  to  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
William  P  Rogers. 

I  shall  skip  the  portion  of  the  report 
enUtled  Representation  allowajices"  for 
the  reason  that  that  item  is  in  the  same 
amount  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  now 

Next,  we  get  to  the  item  "Contribu- 
Uons  to  international  organlzaUons " 
There  is  included  in  the  bill  a  total  of 
$152,774,000  for  payment  of  the  annual 
obhgations  of  membership  In  certain  in- 
ternational mulUlateral  organizations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions,  or  spe- 
cific acts  of  Congress  This  amount  is  an 
increase  of  $11,455,000  over  the  total 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
The  major  portion  of  the  increase  is  for 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agen- 
cies, even  though  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded no  funds  for  the  IntemaUonal  La- 
bor Organization. 


Much  misinformation  has  been  pub- 
lished concerning  Uie  withholding  of  ILO 
funds  by  the  Congress  In  fact,  we  expect 
an  amendment  *ill  be  offered  here  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Wiiole  to  restore 
the  ILO  money  It  would  appear  Uiat  the 
amendment  that  is  Koing  to  be  oflfered 
will  be  ofTered  by  Members  who  cannot 
say  that  they  are  thereby  represenUng 
the  thoughts  of  the  top  people  m  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  much  misinformaUon 
has  been  published  in  this  regard,  alleg- 
ing that  It  was  done  because  of  a  single 
undesirable  appointment  That  was  but  a 
catalyst  According  to  the  testimony,  the 
deterioraUon  of  the  ILO  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years 

The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  of  President  George  Meany, 
AFT,-CIO,  before  the  subcommittee  on 
July  31,  1970: 

Mr  Meant  What  haa  happened  since  the 
Soviets  came  Into  the  ILO  la  that  the  ILO 
has  become  a  sounding  board  more  and 
more  each  year  for  political  dlscuaalone 
Those  of  us  who  have  attended  ILO  meetings 
in  the  la«t  few  ye«jT^  have  been  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  listening  to  speaker  after 
speaker  on  the  reaolutlona  committee  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  of  America  This 
has  become  a  forum  for  Russian  fXJlltlcaJ 
propaganda,  and  there  is  no  eJTort  made  by 
the  OfBce  of  the  ILO  to  stop  this 

Since  no  other  effective  means  had  been 
used,  the  Congress  cut  ott  funds  last  year. 
What  were  the  results? 

This  Is  what  Hon  George  H  Hlldebnand, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  International 
AfTalrs,  Department  of  Labor  testified  on 
March  10.  1971  : 

Mr,  RooNET  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say 
that  In  the  past  6  months,  you  have  made 
more  progress  than  you  did  heretofore  In  the 
ILO? 

Mr  Hiij)S8BAND.  Well,  within  the  period  I 
have  served  In  this  Job.  yes  I  have  been  in 
the  post  only  a  little  less  than  2  years 

Mr  RooNcT  Taking  the  2  years,  you  have 
made  more  progress  In  the  ILO  In  the  last  8 
months  than  you  did  in  the  previous  year 
and  a  half? 

Mr   Hnj>eBaANo.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary 

Mr,  Hnj>EBRAND.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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I  want  to  point  out  that  the  ILO  1a  not 
a  UN.  organization  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  The  ILO  is  an  American  orga- 
nization which  was  founded  In  1920,  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  by  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  the  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  can  be  a  very,  very  good  or- 
ganization, and  there  is  not  «  single 
member  of  the  committee  who  feels  that 
we  should  at  any  time,  aband<xi  our 
membership  In  this  organization. 
\  Do  Members  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  contributed  a  rxible  to 
the  $100  million  loan  that  was  made  to 
the  UJ<.  some  years  back  when  they  were 
strapped  for  money?  Do  Members  know 
they  never  contributed  a  ruble  to  the 
Congo  operation,  which  was  very  expen- 
sive, and  that  they  never  contributed  a 
ruble  to  the  Middle  East  police  force, 
either? 

li  they  can  do  these  things  and  let 
their  arrearages  go  on  and  then  come  In 
Just  before  the  2-year  period  is  up  and 
pay  6  months'  dues.  I  say  we  can  do  the 
same.  We  do  not  need  anybody  pussy- 
footing around  this  place  talking  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
do  not  Intend  to  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
withdraw  from  the  ILO  But  we  want  to 
have  the  say  we  are  entitled  to  in  the  ILO 
when  we  contribute  25  percent  of  its 
funds. 

This  organization  has  become  drunk 
with  power  under  an  Englishman  named 
Jenks.  I  will  give  an  example  of  this.  I 
was  in  Geneva  in  January  on  this  very 
matter.  I  was  utterly  amazed  to  find  out 
that  there  was  then  and  there  under 
construction  a  $25  million  new  building 
for  ILO  I  had  never  heard  of  this  build- 
ing before  The  State  Department  has 
admitted  in  testimony,  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary De  Palma,  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  was  notified  of  such  a  proj- 
ect. They  were  already  digging  the  foun- 
dations, if  you  please,  and  inserting  the 
basic  steel  work  for  the  new  $25  million 
ILO  building. 

The  American  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  25  percent  of  that  But  there  was  no 
notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  no 
notice  either  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

This  is  the  kind  of  fiscal  Irresponsibil- 
ity that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  any 
longer. 

The  UJJ  and  the  State  Department 
had  the  effrontery  to  come  before  us 
twice  with  a  project  for  a  $92  million 
building  complex  in  New  York  City  I  am 
a  New  Yorker,  and  I  pay  taxes  In  New 
York  City  Under  that  proposal  of  the 
United  Nations  they  planned  to  have  the 
American  taxpayers  who  live  in  New 
York  City  contribute  to  a  total,  by  way  of 
Federal  taxes  suid  by  way  of  city  taxes, 
of  $65  million  out  of  the  $92  million,  or 
70  percent. 

Now.  this  Is  utter  fiscal  Irresponsibility, 
ajid  we  do  not  Intend  to  permit  It.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  upon  this  if  and 
when  an  amendment  Is  offered  today. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  JiLstice    The  budget  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  total  $1,577,471,000.  The 
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committee  in  the  SMXompanylng  bill  rec- 
ommendE  $1,552,696,000.  The  amount 
recommended  is  an  increase  oi  $301,834,- 
000  over  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
for  this  Department  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

There  is,  as  Members  must  have  no- 
ticed. Included  In  the  bill  the  full  amount 
requested  for  the  f^er&l  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, l^ils  would  provide  for  a 
total  of  20,727  full-year  employees,  of 
which  8,873  are  special  agents  and  1 1,854 
are  clerks. 

The  full  amount  )ms  also  been  allowed 
for  the  Inmiigratfotrand  Naturalization 
Service,  which  includes  the  Border  Pa- 
trol. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  prison 
system,  the  bill  contains  $17^42,000. 

In  connection  with  buildings  and  facil- 
ities, there  is  set  forth  at  fxige  11  of  the 
committee  report  the  facilities  for  which 
fimds  are  being  ai^roprlated  in  order 
of  priority  as  given  to  the  committee  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

With  regard  to  the  Law  Enfe)rc«nent 
Assistance  Administration,  the  commit- 
tee has  Included  in  the  bill  the  sum  of 
$698,919,000,  which  is  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, lo€ins.  and  other  law  enforcement 
assistance  authorized  by  titie  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended. 

There  is  included  in  this  bill  the  full 
amount  requested,  to  wit,  $57,089,000,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs, 

Now  we  refer  to  the  D^xtrtment  of 
Commerce 

The  revised  budget  estimates  for  this 
department  for  fiscal  year  1972  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $1,258,020,000  in  new  budget 
authority  plus  $240,544,000  for  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authorization  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thority. There  is  an  increase  of  $121,796,- 
000  In  new  budget  authority  over  the 
comparable  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  but  there  is  a  reduction 
of  $81,248,000  from  the  total  funds  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  we  get  to  this  point  In  the  bill,  and 
also  with  regard  to  certain  Items  In  the 
related  agencies  as  well  as  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  represents  the  thinking  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee.  It  does  not 
represent  the  Judgment  or  the  thinking 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
every  instance,  particulairly  in  the  in- 
stances where  appropriations  were  cut 
for  enforcement  of  civil  rights.  However, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee wrote  the  amounts  included  for 
the  enforcement  of  clvU  rights,  and  I 
must  present  them  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

With  regard  to  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, which  is  an  item  that  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  since  1962.  to  wit, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  there 
is  Included  In  the  bill  the  huge  sum  of 
$65  million  for  financial  assistance  to 
firms  that  are  injured  and  threatened 
by  increased  imports  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act. 


With  regard  to  the  item  for  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  the  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $524,505,000.  for  the  six  items 
which  make  up  appropriations  for  this 
Administration.  This  amount  Includes 
$283,961,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$240,544,000  for  the  UquldatiCRi  of  con- 
tract authority.  There  is  Included  for 
ship  construction  the  amount  of  $229,- 
687.000.  These  figures  represent  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House  in  the 
bill  authorizing  apppropriations  for  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

Now  we  get  to  the  Federal  judiciary. 
This .  Includes  all  of  the  courts  in  the 
land  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tax  Court.  The  total  amount  of 
the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972  as  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  is  $178,679,000. 

The  committee  has  allowed  a  total  ot 
$169,531,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$9,148,000  In  the  total  amount  requested 
and  is  an  increase  of  $15,865,900  over  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971 

The  amoimts  allowed  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  set  forth 
in  detail  at  page  19  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  reiated  agen- 
cies Included  In  this  bill,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  there  are  12  such  agoi- 
cies,  some  of  them  quite  large,  B\u:h  as 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  A  total  of 
$646,226,000  Is  included  in  this  bill  for 
the  12  different  agencies  TTiis  rei^resents 
a  reduction  of  $35,003,000  and  is  $255,- 
388,400  below  the  total  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Supplemental  appropriations  of  $365 
million  for  the  disaster  loan  fimd  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  were  nec- 
essary In  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
accoimts  for  the  substantial  decrefkse  in 
the  overall  comparative  figtires  for  this 
tiUe  in  the  bUl. 

There  is  included  in  the  biU  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  total  of 
$398,787,000  In  four  sepiuTite  appropria- 
tion items. 

In  connectiOTi  with  the  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund,  the  committee  was 
requested  for  an  allowance  of  $25  million 
to  be  made  available  to  Increase  the 
number  of  direct  loans  The  committee 
doubled  the  amotmt  and  made  the 
amount  available  out  of  the  total  for 
direct  loans  $50  million,  "niis  may  be 
found  at  page  601  of  part  4  of  the 
hearings. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  generally  ac- 
counts for  many  of  the  Important  items 
contained  in  this  large  appropriation  bill 
and  at  this  point  I  shall  conclude  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  any  Member  who  de- 
sires to  direct  a  question  at  this  time.  I 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross* 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
RooNEY) ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowi.  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
refusing  to  put  into  the  bill  any  money 
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for  the  IntemaOooBi   Labor  5rgaiilza 
boa. 

It  vts  my  pnvUege  to  serve  on  a  sub- 
comnuttee  some  5  or  «  years  aco  which 
went  into  the  ILO  situation  then  and 
anyone  could  see  then  that  it  was  almost 
laentabie  that  the  £LO.  insofar  as  we 
■•*•  o«neemed.  wa«  beootnlnc  a  mean- 
tagima  orcanteaUan.  tnaoter  as  the  US 
voice  In  thte  organlwatlnn  was  concerned 

So.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
the  subcommittee  for  refusing  to  put 
money  In  this  organization  until  the  or- 
ganlaatton 

Mr  ROOhfEY  of  New  York  We  Intend 
to  let  payments  go  until  the  la»t  tmuute 

I  must  remind  the  gentleman  that 
there  la  no  interest  on  any  arrearages 
that  we  owe  or  will  owe  But  we  will  wait 
until  the  last  minute 

Mr  OROes  I  doubt  that  I  would  pay 
anything  at  all  unti  the  2  years  expire 

Mr  ROONKY  of  New  York  Oh.  we 
have  no  IntenUon  of  doing  it  before  then 
I  said.  "At  the  last  minute." 

Mr  QROas  I  thought,  perhaps,  that 
would  be  sometime  this  year 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  so 
soon. 

Mr  0R08S  Is  there  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  any  building  expansion  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  in  New  York,  otherwise 
known  as  the  United  NaUons? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  No:  there 
Is  not  I  might  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  a  $20  million  request  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  two  separate  occasions 
and  was  defeated  each  time 

Mr  GROSS  But  we  are  still  putting 
up  some  $62  million  a  year  for  the  up- 
keep of  that  outfit? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  regTilar  share  at  the  UJI  corfies  to 
a  much  larger  amount  than  that 

Mr  aROSa.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
money  In  this  bill. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Yes  that 
Is  what  I  am  thtnfctng  of 

Mr  QROSS.  What  are  the  arrearages 
to  date,  the  unpaid  dues  to  this  club' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  The  gen- 
tleman Is  correct  insofar  as  the  UJ*  it- 
self Is  concerned,  but  I  do  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that,  as  set 
forth  at  page  55  of  the  report,  there  are 
also  contributions  to  UNESCO  the  In- 
temaUonal  ClvU  Aviation  Organlxation 
the  World  Health  OrganlzaUon.  and  so 
forth,  and  they  come  to  a  total  of  $107  - 
88«04l 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  for  that  Ogun.  I  was 
alluding,  as  the  genUeman  knows,  to 
the  UJ*.  ItseU. 

What  are  the  arrearages  the  delin- 
quencies In  the  payment  of  dues  to  the 
orgaaisatlon  7 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Itiey  are 
llBted  In  the  printed  heartngs,  and  If  the 
genUeman  will  permit  me  I  will  And  the 
P«ge  number.  We  always  set  forth  and 
include  In  the  printed  R«co«b  a  state- 
ment of  the  various  naUons  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  are  in  ar- 
rears. 

Mr  GROSS  Our  contrlbuUon  of  $5 
million  Is  almost  the  amount  of  the  debts 
owed   to   the   United   NaUons   by   other 
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member  countries.  Is  that  not  a  gospel 

fact? 

Mr  ROONKY  of  New  York.  That  may 
be  true. 

Mr  CHtOes  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  we  are  going  to  contribute  to 
this  dead-beat  ortanisaUoD? 

Mr.  ROONKT  of  Ntow  York.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  th«  committee  wfll  be  supported 
today  when  we  get  to  the  vote  on  the 
ILO.  That  will  have  a  great  bearing  on 
this  very  thing.  We  think  that  they  are 
not  fair  to  us  In  agreeing  to  pay  the 
amount  that  we  do  to  UNESCO  I  know 
that  they  are  not  fair  to  us  tn  the  regular 
UJf  budget. 

Does  the  genUeman  know  that  these 
International  organisaUons,  wtthout  no- 
tice to  us  at  aU.  are  to  the  construcUon 
business.  I  might  say.  all  over  the  world' 
TTiere  is  presently  under  construcUon  In 
Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  a  new  building 
I  think  there  Is  another  one  In  Karachi- 
no.  tn  Bangkok.  Thailand. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes:  and  we  are  putting 
up  at  least  a  third  of  the  cost  of  that 
DJ*.  building  in  Thailand. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  Right  now  there  are  two  huge 
buildings  being  constructed  by  HO  and 
the  \JH  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. The  United  NaUons  is  presenUy 
constructing,  at  a  cost  of  27-plus  millions 
of  dollars,  an  addlUon  to  the  Palace  of 
NaUons  in  Geneva,  so  that  It  can  seat 
2.700  delegates  In  It  and  hold  UJ*.  meet- 
ings there.  They  are  not  fair  with  us  at 
all  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had 
some  people  to  the  State  Etepartment  to 
this  area  who  do  not  report  these  sorts 
of  things  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  genUeman  will  yield 
further,  what  is  more  important  to  me  is 
that  they  are  not  being  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
exactly  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  American  taxpayers 
who  are  staggering  under  a  terrlflc  load 
these  days — they  are  not  being  fair  to 
this  country  and.  as  the  genUeman  says, 
they  are  not  being  fair  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  some  74  or 
78  members  of  the  UN.,  and  at  that  time 
we  put  up,  as  I  recaU.  33  Vi  percent.  In 
recent  years  we  have  put  up  31.5  percent 
as  this  bUl  provides  although  the  mem- 
bership to  this  club  known  as  the  United 
NaUons  has  tocreased  to  126.  How  to  all 
conscience 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  Is  to  the 
120-8. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes;  and  why  to  all  con- 
science should  we  be  loaded  with  this 
high  appropriation  for  the  United  Na- 
Uons to  view  <rf  the  tremendous  Increase 
to  the  membership? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Now  York.  I  just  think 
we  are  not  competenUy  represented  at 
the  budget  meetings  of  the  UJi  and  the 
UJf  onganiaaUons 

Of  course,  we  have  had  Members  of 
this  body  and  at  the  other  body  attend 
the  UJi  as  observers — but  nobody  who 
was  doing  any  such  observing  ever  came 
back  and  reported  anything  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    ApproprlaUons    except    tiiat 


they  were  complaining  about  not  having 
a  sufndent  per  dtan  allowance 

Mr  GROSS  The  genUeman  a  few 
moments  ago  menUoned  the  representa- 
tton  allowaiice  for  the  State  Department 
and  I  believe  he  said  that  Is  static  or 
being  held  at  the  level  of  last  year  at 
some  $900,000  This  causes  me  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question — whether  the  price 
of  liquor  has  gone  down  or  whether  the 
striped  pants  crowd  are  drinking  less? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  The  com- 
mittee has  no  toformaUon  to  the  effect 
that  the  price  has  gone  down  It  Is 
claimed  that  prices  and  wages  all  over 
the  world  have  gone  up 

Mr  GROSS.  Then  they  must  be  drink- 
ing less— Is  that  the  gentleman's  conclu- 
sion' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Ttiat 
might  be  one  conclusion,  but  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  rush  to  it.  They  may  be 
using  different  brands. 

Mr  GROSS.  Or  using  contingency 
funds  or  something  of  that  nature? 

B£r    ROONEY  of  New  York    I  do  not 
think  so  I  think  they  would  be  afraid  to       ^ 
do  that 

Mr  GROSS  I  hope  the  genUeman  is 
right 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  hope  so 
too 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  there  is  all  this  Increase 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  In  connec- 
Uon  with  this  bill.  I  was  very  much 
amazed  to  ftad  out  that  the  lady  runntog 
the  passport  office  had  been  collecting 
an  extra  $2  fee  to  "expedite  the  Issuance" 
of  passports  That  is  utterly  lUegaL  not 
authorized  by  law.  The  fee  for  the  pass- 
port was  $10  and  there  were  signs  to 
the  passport  agencies  sajrtog  that  If  the 
public  wanted  the  issuance  of  a  passport 
expedited,  they  should  pay  $2  extra 

Now  do  you  know  this  fund  reached 
the  total  of  well  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  a  year,  and  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  State  Department  did  not  know 
about  It  and  that  the  appropriaUons 
comltteee  of  the  House  and  Senate  did 
not  know  about  It  What  do  you  thtok 
happened  to  this  money  collected  over 
those  years?  The  lady  spent  it  as  she 
pleased.  She  decided  to  spend  so  much 
for  prtntmg  and  so  much  for  personnel 
and  for  this,  that  and  the  other  thtog 
She  never  appeared  before  the  Congress 
to  request  an  appropriaUon  nor  was 
there  ever  deposited  any  of  the  money  tn 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
a«  required  by  law. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
what  will  happen  to  the  $2  now  being 
collected  for  the  issuance  of  passport  ai>- 
pllcatlons  in  the  post  offices  of  the  coun- 
try Do  you  suppose  that  revenue  will  go 
for  knlckknacks? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  No,  I  do 
not  think  so  That  goes  directly  to  the 
PoetOfBce 

Mr  GROSS  To  the  funds  for  the  op- 
eraUon  of  the  new  postal  corxwration? 

Mr  ROCWfEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  be  atrie  to  keep  tabs  on  that 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  We  will 
look  It  over  as  best  we  can. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUt.-nan's  sub- 
committee handle  that? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  shaU 
look  it  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were 
surprised  to  learn  during  the  hearings 
that  the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  to 
a  number  of  areas  in  these  United  States 
did  as  good  a  job  as  clerks  of  courts  who 
had  been  accepting  passport  appUcaUons 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  doi*t  that  the  genUe- 
man can  say  that  with  respect  to  secu- 
rity Moreover,  the  rate  of  error.  I  am 
told,  has  been  substantially  more  than 
that  of  the  passport  offices  and  tramed 
employees.  ,     ,  ^ 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case 

Mr  GROSS  Well.  I  disagree  with  the 
genUeman  on  that,  and  I  will  be  toter- 
ested  to  see  where  the  $2  goes.  Does  the 
genUeman  know  who  fixed  the  $2  fee  to 
be  paid  for  the  issuance  of  an  application 
through  the  post  offices?  Does  he  know 
where  the  $2  fee  was  set  up? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  That  was 
done  by  legislation  that  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  genUeman  wiU 
ftad  the  fee  was  arbitrarily  fixed  in  the 
beglrmtog.  Mr  Ch«»lrman.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yieldtog 

Mr  DB  LA  GARZA  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Texas. 

Mr  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
member,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  excellent  work 
which,  as  usual,  they  have  done  on  this 
legislation.  I  do  have  one  question,  how- 
ever, related  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  con- 
strucUon funds  for  the  next  year  have 
been  put  to  one  lump  sum  We  have  in 
my  area  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
flood  contrcrf  project,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  could  shed 
some  light  as  to  the  prospects  for  funds 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  committee  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  quite  favorable  to 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  River  flood  con- 
trol project.  We  can  assure  the  genUeman 
that  the  amount  allowed  to  the  present 
bill  will  provide  siifflcient  funds,  not  less 
than  $3  8  million  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction to  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
assurance of  the  Chairman  in  this  re- 
spect. We  are  approxlmattog  the  hurri- 
cane season.  We  must  conttoue  with  the 
project  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  feel  that 
if  we  continue,  at  least  at  the  present 
rate  of  construction,  H  would  serve  the 
purpose  under  the  circumstances. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
cooperation,  as  always. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey, 


Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  get  an  m- 
dication  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  presenUy  delinquent  with  re- 
spect to  its  dues  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  If  it  is  deltoquent, 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  could  be  pro- 
vided with  the  dollar  amounts  to  which 
we  are  presenUy  to  arrears. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  are 
not  in  arrears  to  the  potot  where  we 
have  lost  any  of  our  rights  and  privileges, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  recognize 
that.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
t>e  good  enough  to  tell  lis  the  amount  of 
the  dehnquency.  and  also  when  we  will 
be  delinquent  for  long  enough  to  be  no 
longer  considered  a  voting  meniber  of 
the  HO? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  YOTt  Two  years. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN  When  would 
that  deadltoe  be?  January  4.  1972? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yorit  No.  We 
are  going  to  watch  the  deadline  very 
carefully,  I  would  say  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  inform  the  committee  what 
the  present  arrearages  are? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  The 
genUeman  is  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
thought  we  might  get  that  sort  of  to- 
formaticMi  from  him. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSE34  I  would  be 
glad  to  provide  It  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  but  I  assumed  he  must  know. 
And  I  would  assume  it  is  quite  possible 
that  members  who  are  not  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  do  not  fcncrw  that  we 
are  presenUy  delinquent  almost  $4  mil- 
lion, and  that  this  delinquency  will  to- 
crease  by  scmie  $8  million  more  this  year 
if  we  do  not  pay  our  dues,  I  think  this  Is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called  to 
our  attention. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yortt.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  much  interest  we 
must  i>ay  on  these  dues  as  the  result  of 
the  pathetic  situation  he  is  patottog? 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN  I  am  not  sure 
to  what  pathetic  situation  the  gentleman 
refers. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  one 
which  was  just  described  by  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSE2I?  I  think  It  Is 
pathetic  that  we  should  be  to  arrears  in 
our  obligations  to  an  international  orga- 
nization. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  evadmg  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion was:  Does  the  gentleman  know  how 
much  toterest  has  accrued  as  the  result 
of  the  situation  to  which  he  referred? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Interest  owed 
to  whom  and  by  whom,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Interest  to 
either  the  ILO  or  anybody  else  as  the 
result  of  not  paytog  the  dues  on  time, 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  it  is 
a  humiliating  spectacle 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  U  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  wish  to  answer  this 
simple  question,  it  Is  all  right  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  sield? 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yortt.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texaa. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  to- 
tend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time.  Meanwhile,  I  have  some  quesUoruB 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  commu- 
nity relations  services.  In  your  committee 
print,  on  page  9.  It  is  stated  that  this 
resulted  frcan  title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Was  this  community  rdaUons  service 
set  up  since  then,  or  was  it  not  a  service 
that  was  quite  substantially  put  toto 
betog.  into  essence,  after  1967? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
the  service  was  established  by  tiUe  X  of 
the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  provide 
assistance  to  communities  In  resolving 
disputes,  disagreements  and  difficulties 
arising  from  discriminatory  practices 
which  disrupt  or  threaten  to  disrupt 
peaceful  relations  among  citizens  and 
also,  where  efforts  are  being  made  to 
elimtoate  disparities  between  groups,  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  act  and  to 
reduce  and  prevent  racial  disorders. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Yes.  I  know  Utiat  is 
the  intent  or  professed  purpose  of  this 
Bureau.  The  question  I  had  is,  is  it  not 
true  it  was  not  until  about  1968  or  1967. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  no. 
The  Congress  impropriated  $1.1  milliwi 
to  the  SupplMneatal  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  appropriated 
$1.3  mLllllon  to  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  TTiat  is  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  $1.5 
million  to  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  Is  right.  But 
they  are  now  asking  fc«-  five  times  that 
amoimt,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Th&t  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect when  I  say  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Ttie  gen- 
tleman understands  the  committee  cut 
this  request:  does  he  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ROONETY  of  New  York.  That  was 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  It  wels  not 
my  judgment.  My  judgment  was  to  allow 
the  fuU  amount 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
develop  later,  when  I  present  my  amend- 
ment, another  potot,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develc^  it,  an  essential  thesis 
which  the  committee  may  not  be  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facte  about  con- 
cemtog  the  activities  of  this  division, 
and.  if  it  were  to  have  this,  would  seri- 
ously revise  the  budgetary  allocations  for 
this  particular  activity. 

I  am  sorry  to  rejxjrt  that  the  expe- 
rience to  my  particiilar  area  is  the  very 
opposite  of  what  was  totended  by  law 
and  by  twiministrative  flat  should  be  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  Service.  If  so,  I 
believe  the  committee  should  be  aware 
of  it 

I  wrote  a  letter  on  May  20  I  addressed 
It  to  the  overall  chairman,  the  Illustrious 
George  Mahon  To  my  knowledge  I  have 
not  had  any  acknowledgment.  This  letter 
concerns  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  me 
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and  the  community  I  ret>ce8ent.  I  wtli 
offer  it  later  u  a  rwrt  of  the  Rxcoid.  be- 
cause It  Indjcates  there  are  aertous  mia- 
carriaces  of  the  intended  purpose  of  this 
Community  Relations  Serrlce. 

I  believe  every  one  of  ub  tn  the  Cbn- 
rress.  not  only  on  the  oommlttee,  ought 
to  know  and  oucht  to  take  appropriate 
action.  If  the  intended  purpose  as  set 
forth  beautifully  in  the  oommlttee  re- 
port is  to  alleviate  the  ifr^^iwm  and  dto- 
crepcuides  that  exist  between  our  sockU 
mtltleB — If  that  is  the  Intended  pur- 
pose— mv  experience  and  the  facts  I  have 
Kamered  in  my  dtotrtcC  Indicate  that  they 
are  doln«  the  v<ery  opposite.  They  are 
bringing  about  eleavag«8.  They  are 
bringing  about  the  very  things  the  law 
says  they  are  set  up  to  try  to  prevetxt 
Ttils  Lb  very  disturbing  to  me. 

I  will  not  take  time  further  now  I  Just 
wanted  to  ask  if  this  had  not  been  the 
history  I  believe  the  gentleman's  answer 
oorroborates  that  this  agency  has  been 
multiplied  500  percent  since  1M8  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  might 
point  out  to  my  dlsttogulshed  friend 
from  Ttxa»— and  I  did  know  him  before 
he  became  a  Member  at  this  body,  for 
I  met  him  on  ace  memorable  day  down 

at  the  Alamo 

li«r  GONZALEZ  That  ts  right. 
-  Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must 
say  his  complaint  Is  not  singular  We 
have  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  makes  a  dmllar  com- 
plaint. But  the  same  sort  of  complaint 
Is  made  with  regard  to  all  the  dvil 
rights  Items  in  this  bill,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  them— the  ClvU  Rights 
Oommisslon.  the  Ofllce  of  ICnority  Bi«i- 
nesB  ffiiterprise  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  axid  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  But  It  is  not  my 
intention,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
bum  down  these  houses  because  of  these 
cxxnplalnts 

I  think  the  matter  of  fairness  to  minor- 
ity peoples  IS  too  miportant  to  take  such 
a  drastic  step  However,  that  merely  rep- 
resents my  own  thinking. 

Mr  OONZALEZ  The  chairman  I  think 
expresses  a  very  sound  philosophy  In 
fact.  It  Is  my  thought  that  he  Is  quite 
correct  when  he  says  our  acquaintance 
antedates  my  coming  to  this  very  Impor- 
tant body  We  did  meet  at  the  Alamo  tn 
San  Antonio  It  was  a  very  very  happy 
occasion  and  one  that  I  still  cherlah.  be- 
cause I  have  alwavs  looked  op  to  this 
distinguished  Memijer  of  Congress  and 
ihare  his  sentlmenu.  In  fact.  I  think  I 
have  been  IdentMed  in  earlier  and  harsh- 
er days,  when  I  was  tn  the  State  senate 
In  Texas  In  1967  and  fought  vigorously 
against  prejudicial  leglalatlon 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  hen 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  I  agree 
that  even  though  the  stated  purpose  for 
which  this  service  has  come  Into  being  is 
correct,  and  I  am  for  it.  I  sUU  think  we 
should  look  into  its  activiUes  and  see  how 
It  is  being  administered  and  what  Is  hap- 
pening under  it,  because  if  what  is  hap- 
pening Is  what  is  reflected  in  my  section 
of  the  country  and  if  that  is  generally 
true  tn  other  sections  of  the  country,  thai 
I  believe  It  behooves  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  to  revise  its  oversight  of 


this  particular  activity  in  this  particular 
part  of  its  function. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rutdali.) 

Mr.  RANDALL^  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  may  recall 
that  I  spoke  to  him  at  one  time  in  the 
early  spring  about  a  matter  of  failure 
of  service  on  the  part  of  our  consular 
ofllce  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Before  the  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary we  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  for  a 
few  days.  We  were  in  the  dty  of  Guadala- 
jara on  a  Saturday.  I  made  a  diligent 
effort  but  no  one  connected  with  the  of- 
flce  of  our  consul  could  be  located. 
After  several  calls  I  learned  several  of 
our  oonsnlar  staff  were  on  the  golf  course. 
Now  I  needed  to  maS  an  important,  oBB- 
cial  document  back  to  the  SUtes  through 
the  diplomatic  pouch.  When  I  was  final- 
ly able  to  reach  some  of  these  people, 
and  they  said.  'Oh.  no  We  are  never 
available  on  Saturday  "  Remember  there 
was  not  even  a  duty  officer  on  duty 

Remember,  too,  Guadalajara  is  a  dty 
of  1  mlUlon  people.  I  notice  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3  of  the  report  you  have  an 
Item  for  emergmdes  which  Is  in  the 
sum  of  $2  1  million.  Now  the  people  in 
cur  consular  office  suggested  there  was 
no  money  for  overtime  there  They  work 
only  5  days  a  week  with  no  one  cover- 
ing the  office  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
TTiere  is  no  answering  service  when  you 
call  the  listed  number  Finely  with  the 
help  of  the  manager  of  the  hotel  I  was 
able  to  reach  the  home  of  one  of  the 
consul's  staff 

Now  Mr  Chairman,  if  this  kind  of 
thing  can  happen  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress how  could  an  ordinary  American 
clti«n  ever  expect  to  get  any  weekend 
servioe  from  our  consular  office  in  the 
city  of  Guadalajara''  I  think  if  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  for  a  duty  officer 
to  serve  on  weekends.  Uien  perhaps  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  wiien  the  time 
comes  to  provide  some  fimds 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  The  gen- 
tleman's proposed  amendment  would 
have  no  effect  If  it  were  offered  to  the 
Item  that  the  gentleman  refers  to  Anv 
such  amendment,  if  offered  at  all.  should 
property  be  addressed  to  the  item  at  the 
top  of  page  3,    Salaries  and  expenses  - 

Mr  RANDALL.  Maybe  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  I^>relgn  Affairs  I 
do  not  know  However.  I  feel  this  thing 
should  be  remedied  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  must 
say  to  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  that 
I  work  7  daya  a  week.  I  have  worked 
7  days  a  week  for  at  least  the  last  40 
years  If  I  am  darned  fool  enough  to  do 
that,  that  does  not  mean  that  every Iwdy 
else  has  to  work  7  days  a  week  You 
know,  I  assume  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  works  8  days  a  week 
Mr  RANDALL.  Yes.  we  do 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  like  to 
work  more  than  &  days  a  week 

Mr    RANDALL.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me.  though,  that  In  a 
city    of    that   sixe   somebody    should    be 
there  on  duty 
Let  me  flnish  telling  you  the  full  8U>ry. 


We  finally  got  ahold  of  some  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  employees  there.  I 
said.  How  do  you  spell  your  name?  It 
is  a  litUe  difficult."  She  said.  'Are  you 
going  to  make  a  complaint?  '  I  said.  "I 
certainly  am  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes."  She  said,  'I  want  to  be  sure  you 
spell  my  name  right,  because  we  have 
no  IntenUon  of  doing  anything  on  Satur- 
day" 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  not  accusing  me  of  some  mis- 
feasance of  office  as  a  result  of  that;  Is 
he? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Oh,  no. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mayhe  the 
genUeman  did  not  feel  good  that  day. 
Mr  RANDALL.  The  genUeman  was 
feeling  very  good  However,  the  genUe- 
man had  a  matter  of  official  business 
that  should  have  been  attended  to  by 
the  consular  office. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  It  may  be 
that  the  lady  was  not  feeling  well  that 
day 

Mr  RANDALL  WeU.  maybe  it  was  the 

Saturday  morning  after  a  Friday  night. 

Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  was  not 

thinking   so   much   of   Friday   night  as 

Saturday  morning 

Mr  RANDALL.  Certainly  the  genUe- 
man will  agree  that  somec^e  should  have 
been  available  for  emergency  service 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  have 
never  failed  to  find  someone  who  was 
available  for  emergency  service  at  con- 
sulates and  embassies  all  over  the  world 
That  has  been  my  experience  However. 
It  apparenUy  was  not  the  experience  of 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri 

Mr  RANDALL  I  submit  to  the  genUe- 
man that  It  is  a  true  incident  that  ac- 
tually happened 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  the  genUe- 
man is  saying  that  it  is  a  quesUon  of 
good  management  and  that  there  Is 
enough  money  to  run  this  consular  office  ? 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  That  is 
right 

Mr  RANDALL  They  said  they  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  keep  these  people 
on  duty  on  Saturday. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  You  can 
listen  to  the  same  sort  of  thing  from 
every  branch  of  government  The 
genUeman  knows  that  when  you  refer 
a  consUtuent  downtown  for  a  Job  they 
tell  you  that  they  have  budgeUry 
problems 

Mr  RANDALL.  WeU.  that  may  be  the 
case,  but  tn  this  Instance  it  should  be 
remedied 

Maybe  there  are  budgetary  problems 
but  the  problem  It  seems  to  me  is  someone 
willing  to  serve  our  citizens  when  they 
are  in  a  foreign  country  and  need  the 
service  of  our  consular  service 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 
Mr   BOW   Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  I  shall  consume  very 
UtUe  time.  I  think  there  are  some  impor- 
tant amendments  going  to  be  offered  to 
this  bill  and  therefore  I  think  much  of 
the  det>ate  should  be  done  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 
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The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Roonxy>  has  well  explained 
this  bill.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  any 
lengthy  further  debate. 

So  at  this  time  I  will  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  that  there 
is  $38,000  going  to  the  State  Department 
for  the  Arts  smd  Humanities  or  was  that 
allowed? 

Does  the  gentleman  happen  to  know? 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  have  to  ask  someone 
on  the  staff.  I  do  not  recaU  any  $38,000 
for  the  Arts  and  HumanlUes  to  the  State 
Department. 

Mr  GROSS  TTie  hetirings  Indicate 
that  a  request  was  made  for  $38,000  for 
the  Arts  and  HumaniUes  and  $400,000 
for  the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  the  State 
Department  would  be  requesting  those 
sums. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  the  genUe- 
man that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
state  the  gentleman  is  making. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  disUngui&hed  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  item  to  which 
the  gentlemtui  refers  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  budget  tuid  they 
had  a  full  committee  meeting  on  it  this 
morning. 

Mr.  BOW  The  Smithsonian  is  In  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Arts  and 
HumanlUes  in  the  amount  of  $7  million 
is  in  the  Interior  bill.  I  do  not  recall 
the  details. 

Mr  GROSS  Let  me  see  if  I  cam  find  it 
in  the  hearings 

Mr  BOW  I  do  not  recall  any  funds 
that  went  into  this  bill  for  the  Arts  and 
HumanlUes. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  to  his 
knowledge  there  are  In  this  appropria- 
Uon  bill  any  funds  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency? 

Mr  BOW.  In  this  bill  as  far  as  I  know 
there  is  none 

Mr  WALDIE  E>oes  the  genUeman 
have  any  knowledge  or  is  the  gentleman 
made  privy  to  that  information? 

Mr  BOW  I  will  say  that  there  are  no 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  CIA. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  BOW.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  On  page  1012  of  your 
hearings,  under  the  subhead  "National 
Endowment  for  the  HumaniUes,  '  Mr 
RoowiY  of  New  York  asks  this  quesUon 

Can  you  tell  us  what  thu  last  Item  is — 
National  Endowment  for  the  HumanfUes, 
$38.0007  Tbelr  total  appropriation  la  a 
round  130  million 

And,  on  page  1013.  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  we  find  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion asking  for  $406,000 

I  cannot  tell  whether  these  amounts 
are  in  Uils  bill 


Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  genUeman  in  saying  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  money  for 
an  approprtaUon  for  the  NaUonal  En- 
dowment for  the  HumanlUes  or  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  IntemaUonal  Center 
for  Scholars.  There  are  funds  In  the  Inte- 
rior bill  for  both  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  request  was  made, 
however. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  see  it  was,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  Just  curious  to  know 
what  the  State  Department  would  be 
doing  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BOW.  After  the  things  that  have 
happened  in  the  IntemaUonal  organiza- 
Uons,  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  all  at 
what  we  find  here.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  it  is  time  we  cut 
down  on  these  international  organiza- 
Uons.  and  try  to  get  stMnebody  on  the 
budget  committee  up  there  to  cut  it  down. 
We  are  spending  altogether  too  much 
money  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  no  one  else  has  any 
quesUons,  I  will  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELi..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask,  as  chairman  of  the  Sutxjom- 
mlttee  on  Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Con- 
servaUon.  which  has  general  leglslaUve 
Jurisdiction  over  commercial  fishery 
programs  and  sporX,  fishing  programs — 
and  I  would  very  much  appreciate  It  if 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  would 
refer  to  page  15  of  the  report,  and  to  the 
words.  "Salaries  and  expenses"  in  the 
report — and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman exacUy  what  the  amounts  are. 
that  are  set  out  for  the  offices  which  are 
listed  underneath  there 

I  have  no  concern  about  the  gentle- 
man doing  so  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  will  do  so 
by  extension  of  his  remarks,  so  we  can 
understand  precisely  the  amoimts  that 
are  being  made  available 

I  note,  and  it  does  trouble  me,  it  says: 

The  amount  Is  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest, but  It  wUl  pBTmlt  continuation  of 
programs  at  the  current  level  plu«  t6,&49,000 
for  program  expansion.  The  distribution  of 
theee  additional  funds  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Items 
of  highest  priority. 

Then  appear  the  words ; 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  Commerce 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor, Interior. 

Salarlee  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Interior. 

Management  and  Investigations  of  re- 
sources. Bureau  of  Commercial  P^herles,  In- 
terior. 

Then  on  top  of  page  16  it  says; 
General    admlnutratlve   expense*.   Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Interior. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  an  imder- 
standing  of  what  amount  that  would  be 
that  Is  set  aside  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams? 


Frankly,  I  dislike  very  much  giving 
that  much  dlscreUon  to  the  agencies. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
typical  example  of  what  happens  when 
we  have  a  reorganizadon. 

Pages  15  and  16  of  the  report  list  the 
various  items  which  have  been  placed 
under  NOAA  as  a  result  of  the  reorga- 
nizaUon.  The  reports  sets  them  forth  by 
name,  but  not  by  amount.  It  becomes 
pracUcally  impossible  to  tell  the 
amounts. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  major  pn*- 
lem  that  I  have:  what  Is  the  amount? 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York,  This  is  the 
problem  we  always  have  with  reorga- 
nizations. This  very  outfit,  as  the  genUe- 
man knows,  was  originally,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  li  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
When  Secretary  Connor  was  Secretary 
of  Commerce  he  took  the  advice  of  a 
Professor  Holltnnon.  who  was  his  sdence 
adviser  who  later  became  President  of 
the  Unlvertfty  of  Oklahoma — but  is  no 
longer  there,  he  did  not  last  too  long. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  can  remember  specifically  asking 
Professor  Hc^oman  and  Secretary  Con- 
nor if  they  could  guarantee  that  the  fol- 
lowing year  imder  this  amalgamaUon, 
there  would  not  be  an  Increase  by  includ- 
ing them  in  an  organlzaUon  which  be- 
came known  as  ESSA — Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration.  Of 
course  what  we  suspected  would  happen 
did  happen.  The  iiKrease  the  following 
year  was  tremendous.  And  that  is  what 
has  happened  with  regard  to  NOAA. 
They  have  discontinued  ESSA.  it  is  now 
oaUed  NOAA.  Lord  knows  what  they  will 
do  with  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  very  much  opposed 
the  reorganlzaUons  to  which  the  genUe- 
man alludes.  I  think  It  Is  bad.  I  think 
what  is  happening  here  today  tends  to 
buttress  that  statement. 

I  wonder — will  it  be  possible  for  the 
gentleman  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  next 
year  we  are  going  to  have  these  func- 
tions broken  down  by  dollar  amounts. 

These  are  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  my  subcommittee  and,  therefore, 
I  am  very  anxious  and  very  much  Inter- 
ested to  know  precisely  how  these  funds 
will  be  allocated  in  the  future,  even 
though  I  cannot  find  out  at  this  time. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  would 
only  be  able  to  set  them  forth  by 
acUvlty. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  genUeman  would 
permit  me,  I  would  call  the  genUeman's 
attention  to  page  16  of  the  report  where 
we  find  this  language. 

Research,  development  and  facilitiei. — The 
Committee  has  Included  9100,000,000  for  re- 
search and  development  and  for  acquisition 
of  facilities  to  support  the  operational  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmc«- 
pheric  AdmLnistratlon.  This  amount  U  tlS,- 
460,000  leas  than  the  total  requested  for  1072 
but  It  la  sufficient  to  fund  programs  at  the 
current  year  level  in  the  amount  of  $86,384.- 
000  plus  110,716,000  to  fund  Incroaaes  of  the 
higbeort  priority. 

Then  further  on  the  report  mentions 
matters  which  are  of  particular  concern 
to  me  such  as : 
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M»nagt?rr.ent  md  Inveatlgatiooa  of  re- 
souroBB.  Bureau  of  L/port  PW^ertea  and  WUd- 
Ufe.  Intertor 

OenenU  admiruatratlve  expenseB,  Bur«ftu 
of  OommemaJ  PtAiierle*.  Intarlor 

Pederal  aid  for  cxxnmerclal  ft»herte«.  re- 
search and  development.  Bure&u  ot  Ccxn- 
merclai  Plahertes.  Interior 

Anadromous  and  Or»at  Lakes  Osherlee  con- 
jervation.   Bureau  of   •    •    • 

Then,   Anally,   at   the  bottom  of  the 

pa«e,  there  are  these  items 

Con«tructlcm     Burwau    of    Sport    nahertee 

Hid  W'.ldllfe,  Interior 

Construction  of  ftahlng  veaiels,  Bureau  of 
OommercJ*!  Plshertee 

Can  the  genUeman  give  me  Einy  under- 
standing as  to  ho^fc-  the  funds  are  going 
to  be  allocated  among  those'' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  No,  but 
they  have  Indicated  that  they  »-ould  pro- 
ceed at  the  current  level,  a^  they  vi-wre  in 
Mrs  Hawsins  bill. 

Mr  DINOELL.  I  do  not  like  to  get  Into 
the  business  of  having  to  authorize  these 
programs,  but  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  I  am  really  not  able  to  «et  a  full 
understanding  of  these  matters  that 
come  under  the  Junsdjction  of  the  legis- 
lative subcommittee  which  I  chaJr 

r  ask  my  good  fnend.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  to  assist  me  by  advis- 
ing me  what  is  happening  in  the  dark 
on  these  matters 

r  think  that  NOAA  did  a  poor  Job  and 
the  BureaL'  of  the  Budget  did  a  poor  job 

Certainly,  I  make  no  charge  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
has  done  a  poor  Job  because  I  think  he 
is  as  much  a  victim  on  this  bill  as  I  am 

Mr*  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  assure 
my  dlstingiiished  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that  no  member  of  my 
subcommittee  sought  to  have  these  items 
transferred  to  our  subcommittee  We 
already  had  enough  trouble  with  ESSA 

Mr    DINOELL    I  am  aware  of  that 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  The  same 
gentleman  who  is  head  of  ESSA  is  now 
head  of  NOAH 

Mr  DINOELL  KnA  ram  sure  he  will 
perform  the  same  with  NOAH  as  he  did 
on  ESSA. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  do  the 
best  we  can  but  It  looks  like  a  wl^e  of 
a  Job. 

Mr  DINOELL  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
Inform  me  in  his  extension  of  remarks 
the  amount  of  these  authorizations  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  next  year  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ne»-  York, 
w^  give  us  some  assistance  by  making 
the  agencies  give  a  precise  breakdown  on 
these  programs  so  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  how  the  programs 
are  funded  and  whether  the>-  are  going 
forward  or  whether  they  are  going  btick 
or  how  they  are  being  administered.  We 
have  to  come  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  because  this  Is 
again  his  responsibility  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  help  me  next  year  in 
getting  that  kind  of  understanding  in 
the  report  because  I  think,  frankly  this 
administration's  reorganization  is  very- 
poor  and  has  led  to  some  very  bad  and 
undesirable  results,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  th's  miserable  situation  we  have  before 
us  to<tay. 


Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 

In  support  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  HR  9272  the  State  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  that  will  add  $11,600- 
745  in  contributions  to  Internationa!  or- 
gamzatlons  This  additional  appropria- 
tion will  be  earmarked  for  the  US  con- 
tribution, already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, to  the  InternaUonal  Labor  Orga- 
nlzaticn 

Mr  Chairman,  in  past  years  the 
Uruted  States  has  vigorously  urged  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  pay  promptly 
assessed  contributions  for  the  United 
Nations  and  its  constituent  agencies  like 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  now 
in  arrears  on  its  calendar  ye«-  1970  con- 
tribution to  the  ILO  makes  a  mockery  of 
this  position  that  has  been  supported  by 
all  postwar  administrations  The  pros- 
pect of  congressional  failure  to  fund  the 
calendar  year  1971  assessment  of  $7  8 
million  further  compounds  the  embar- 
rassment 

In  recommending  that  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  funds  to  support  the 
ILO  be  deleted  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  asserts  that  this  ac- 
tion does  not  constitute  formal  with- 
drawal from,  the  ELO  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  failure  to  pay 
our  assessed  contributions  places  in  se- 
vere jeopardv  America  s  Influence  in  the 
worlds  most  important  labor  organiza- 
tion This  is  because  under  the  ILO 
Constitution,  naUons  that  are  in  arrears 
in  an  amount  exceeding  their  contribu- 
tion for  the  preceding  full  2  years,  lose 
their  voting  rights.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  lose  our  vote 
not  only  in  the  conference,  but  in  the 
tLO's  governing  body 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  a  broad  spectnmi  of 
American  opinion  supports  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  the  con- 
structive role  America  has  traditionally 
played  In  it  In  part  this  is  a  result  of 
the  unique  system  of  tnpartlte  repre- 
sentation that  is  characteristic  of  the 
International  Labor  OrganizaUon.  Amer- 
ican labor,  business,  and  government  are 
all  represented  in  the  ILO.  and  all  have 
participated  vigorously  in  Its  discussions 
over  the  years 

Mr  Chairman,  payment  of  the  US 
contribuuon  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  but  also  by  the 
US,  employer  delegate,  Edwin  P  NeUen. 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Umted  States,  and  by  Oeorge 
Meany,  president  of  the  AJPT.,-CIO,  who 
has  at  times  been  cntlcal  of  some  aspects 
of  the  ILO  but  who  recognizes  the  folly 
of  an  abrupt  Amencan  withdrawal  from 
the  organization. 

In  a  background  statement  on  the 
.American  role  in  the  ILO.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  administration  makes  some  points  in 
suptx>rt  of  contmued  American  support 
of  the  ILO  ^nd  leadership  in  it  This 
background  paper,  which  was  printed  in 
full  In  yesterdays  Record,  argues  that 
American  withdrawal  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  dominant  power  In 
the  Organization,  and  afford  it  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  ILO  for  Its 
own  purposes  In  view  of  the  particularly 
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helpful  role  of  the  ILO  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  especially 
In  the  critical  field  of  manpower  devel- 
optnent.  this  advantage  handed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  unconscionable 

The  adm.lnLstratlon  also  argues  that 
.American  withdrawal  would  work 
against  F»resident  Nixon  s  announced  ob- 
jective, supported.  I  believe,  by  providing 
more  and  more  Members  of  Congress,  a 
greater  proportion  of  US  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  through  inteirnaUonal 
agencies 

And  finally,  Mr,  Chairman.  American 
withdrawal  from  the  ILO  would  raise 
the  prospect  of  our  withdrawal  from 
other  international  agencies  with  which 
we  can  expect  from  time  to  time  to  have 
disagreements,  but  which  contribute 
mu^h  to  economic  deveJopment  and  in- 
ternational understanding 

Mr  Chairman.  although  many 
thoughtful  people  have  criticized  the 
ILO.  surely  the  way  to  press  the  improve- 
ments that  will  make  the  ILO  a  more 
elTectlve  force  is  not  to  cut  and  run  from 
our  obligations  and  opportimJtles. 
Rather  the  United  States  should  partic- 
ipate fully  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion, with  full  and  unprejudiced  rights 
as  a  voting  member. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  the  valid  Ameri- 
can assessment  for  the  International  La- 
bor Organization 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
Dleased  to  observe  that  the  committee  has 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, namely  $13,500,000 

The  National  Institute  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
display  leadership  and  direction  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  fight  against  crime. 
This  vlui  research  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  the  potential  of  re- 
vealing new  techniques,  equipment  and 
systems  for  investigating  criminal  ac- 
tivities and  for  apprehending  the  perpe- 
trators of  crimes 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  in  the 
House  of  the  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
crime  bUl  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institute.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  fecommend  the  full 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  LEAA  and  by  the  President. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  National  Institute 
should  be  capable  of  attaining  its  real  po- 
tential during  the  next  year — and  the 
goal  of  this  important  new  agency  In  the 
comprehensive  attack  against  crime  in 
America — should  appear 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
other  body  will  retain  the  sum  of  $13  >i 
million  in  this  bill,  and  that  the  basic 
value  of  the  NaUonal  Institute  will  be 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation — as  it 
is  already  by  most  law  enforcement 
agencies 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  including  in  this  bill  the  full 
amount  budgeted  for  the  National  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  highlight  Just  one  of  the  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  whose 
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funds  are  included  in  this  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

Established  within  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  In  1968, 
the  Institute  was  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  research  and 
development  capability  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies  in  combating 
crime.  In  the  3  years  of  its  operations, 
the  Institute  has  started  to  provide  an- 
swers to  immediate  problems  and  to  in- 
dicate long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  society.  It  has  attacked 
many  of  the  unanswered  questions  and 
the  unquestioned  assumptions  about  the 
causes  of  crime  and  how  to  prevent  it. 
Its  research  projects  range  across  the  en- 
tire field  of  criminal  justice,  from  Im- 
proving police  communications,  recruit- 
ment, and  management  to  developing 
new  controls  over  organized  crime  and 
white  collar  crime. 

The  National  Institute  is  budgeted  for 
$21  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  only  3 
percent  of  the  budget  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
This  relatively  small  sum  is  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  effectiveness  of  our 
society's  crime  control  programs.  The  In- 
stitute could  spend  10  times  as  much  ef- 
fectively It  Is  actively  seeking  new  meth- 
ods and  increased  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  all  types  of 
crime  and  is  disseminating  the  results 
throughout  the  coimtry, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
appropriation.  While  other  agencies 
which  are  funded  in  this  bill  provide  sup- 
port to  operational  programs  in  the  war 
on  crime,  the  National  Institute  is  de- 
veloping the  technology,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  new  systems  of  approach  to  re- 
duce the  impact  of  crime  in  our  society, 
and  increase  our  capacity  to  deter  or  pre- 
vent crime,  to  apprehend  the  criminal  id 
expedite  a  fair  and  Just  trial  process,  and 
to  provide  corrections,  rehabilitation  and 
parole  programs  which  work.  We  have 
starved  the  Institute  for  funds  imtll  this 
year  and  it  is  encouraging  to  me  that  at 
long  last  the  Institute  is'being  given  suf- 
ficient funds  to  enable  it  to  proceed  with 
its  research  and  development  work  on  a 
business-like  serious  basis,  I  believe  that 
within  a  year  or  two  we  will  see  new 
techniques,  new  technology,  new  sys- 
tems of  crime  control  which  will  repay 
^  this  modest  $21  million  appropriation  for 
research  and  development  a  hundred 
fold. 

Mr,  KEATING,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   Illinois, 

As  a  former  member  of  the  bench  and 
presently  serving  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Crime  Committees.  I  am  very  concerned 
over  the  need  to  Improve  our  Nation's 
penal  institutions. 

If  we  are  to  develop  creative  programs 
of  rehabilitation  for  prisoners  in  the 
US,  Federal  penal  facilities,  we  should 
have  complete  funding  of  recommended 
programs 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Management 
has  proposed  to  Congress  a  very  tight 
budget 

However,  in  many  areas,  we  have  In- 
creased the  proposed  allocations.  I  do  not 


feel  that  we  can  afford  to  reduce  rec- 
ommended amounts  in  this  critical  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  bring  up  to  the  recom- 
mended amount  the  money  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  Federal  prison  system. 

Mrs,  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  $334  million,  represents  a 
13-percent  increase  over  the  current 
fiscal  year's  level.  Among  the  causes  of 
this  increase  is  the  hiring  of  almost  1,400 
new  employees. 

No  one  doubts  the  need  for  strong  re- 
sponses to  criminal  behavior.  If  I  thought 
that  the  FBI  was  devoting  Its  efforts  to 
fighting  crime — real  crime — I  would  be 
giving  this  porticm  of  the  bill  my  full 
support. 

Unfortunately,  the  FBI  takes  an  in- 
credibly broad,  disturbingly  political 
view  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  Naticxi, 
to  the  Individual  members  of  the  pitolic, 
and  even  to  its  own  employees. 

Thus,  the  FBI's  idea  of  possibly  crimi- 
nal activity  includes  participation  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  in  Earth  Day  rallies. 

The  FBI's  concept  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties Includes  the  warrantless  tapping  of 
the  phones  of  Memt)ers  of  Congress.  I 
note  in  this  connection  that  any  time  Mr. 
Hoover  wants  to  listen  in  on  my  line,  I 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  give  him  an 
earful. 

The  FBI,  as  a  law-enforcement  body, 
should  be  the  last  Government  agency 
to  Infringe  constitutional  rights.  Re- 
grettably, however,  we  find  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
hard-won  civil  liberties. 

Recently,  the  FBI's  Director  made 
grave  charges  against  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  movement  against  the  Vietnam 
war  before  a  congressional  committee 
considering  the  Bureau's  appropriations. 
These  charges  had  not  then  been  brought 
before  any  grand  Jury,  and  apparently 
were  only  brought  before  a  grand  Jury 
later  in  an  effort  to  Justify  the  reckless 
behavior  of  Mr.  Hoover  To  make  matters 
even  more  ridiculous,  the  investigation 
of  the  case  by  the  FBI  appears  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  grand  Jury  handed 
down  its  original  indictments.  This  proc- 
ess of  conviction,  followed  by  Indictment, 
followed  by  investigation,  would  be  fine 
as  a  part  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  but 
it  is  unswjceptable  as  the  policy  of  a  law- 
enforcement  agency. 

We  have,  as  another  glaring  example 
of  the  Bureau's  gross  and  callous  disre- 
gard for  personal  rights,  the  case  of 
Agent  Shaw.  This  FBI  agent  was  fired 
"with  prejudice"  for  having  the  temerity 
to  write  a  letter  which,  in  part,  suggested 
that  there  were  certain  shortcomings  in 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau, All  Americans  owe  Mr,  Shaw  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  refusing  to  let  a  petty 
bully  deprive  him  of  his  liberties  and  his 
livelihood  by  mounting  a  successful  law- 
suit to  have  his  record  cleared, 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  took 
a  very  close  look  at  these  and  other  ex- 
amples of  the  FBI's  constitutional  bad 
manners.  House  Resolution  410,  which  I 
and  11  other  Members  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  ago.  would  authorize  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the 


overall  quality  of  administration  within 
the  FBI,  Including  the  administrative 
ability  of  the  Director ;  the  manner  of  the 
Bureau's  publicizing  of  certain  cases  the 
FBI's  maintenance  of  massive  dossiers 
on  countless  Americans  who  have  never 
been  convicted  of  any  crime:  and  the 
FBI's  personnel  practices 

As  the  people's  representatives,  we  have 
a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  Pwleral  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  respect  their 
rights  as  individuals.  We  must  demand 
that  the  FBI  shape  up  and  begin  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it,  too,  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  our  Constitution, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  inclusion 
in  H.R,  9272  of  sections  704  and  705, 
which  together  would  prohibit  these 
agencies  of  the  PederaJ  Government,  one, 
from  paying  salaries  to  any  employee 
convicted-^,:  "inciting,  promoting,  or 
carnring  on  aTtot  resulting  in  material 
damage  to  property  or  injury  to  persons, 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  ,  .  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  or  property  In 
the  community  concerned,"  and  two. 
from  making  or  guanmtering  loans, 
grants  or  salaries  to  anyone  applying  for 
admission,  attending,  employed  by, 
teaching  at  or  doing  research  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  who:  "has 
engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1 , 
1969  which  Involved  the  use  of — or  the 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of — force 
or  the  threat  of  fwce  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  the  control  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  to  reoulre  or 
prevent  the  availability  of  certain  cur- 
riculum, or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  ad- 
ministrative oCQclals.  or  students  In  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such  insti- 
tution," 

rsDciAi.  rMFioTnt  "Armmior"  Rion 

I  would  first  like  to  speak  about  the 
provision  involving  Federal  employees, 
which,  I  understand,  was  first  enacted  In 
the  wake  of  the  April  1368  disorders  In 
Washington  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  Bllng.  Current  Civil  Service 
Commission  regulations  provide  that 
convictions  are  CMie  of  the  factors  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  evaluating  the  suit- 
ability of  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
a  Federal  Job.  Each  case  is  evaluated  on 
the  merits.  There  is  no  absolute  bar.  The 
circumstances  under  which  individuals 
might  come  within  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
vision, as  with  any  other  kind  of  convic- 
tion, can  vary  greatly.  I  see  no  reason  to 
treat  employees  under  this  provislMi  any 
differently  from  other  Federal  employees 
whose  Individual  records  must  be  exam- 
ined. 

At  the  same  time  this  provision  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  troublesome  to  me 
as  the  student  riders  which  I  will  discuss 
In  a  moment.  Unlike  section  705,  at  least 
one  part  of  section  704  requires  a  convic- 
tion by  a  court  before  any  action  can  be 
taken  against  the  individual.  If  such  rid- 
ers must  exist  at  all,  this  minimum  safe- 
guard Is  essential.  ETven  section  704  is 
ambiguous,  however,  because  the  last 
clause,  "found  to  be  in  violation  of — 
laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or  prop- 
erty," does  not  clearly  require  a  convic- 
tion. In  light  of  the  vast  numbers  of  in- 
nocent people  illegally  arrested  Just  re- 
cently In  the  May  Day  disturbances,  we 
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have  no  business  enacting  a  provision 
*hich  couJd  be  read  by  the  CSC  as  giv- 
ing them  the  duty  to  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  people  arresteil  whose 
charges  were  dismissed,  nevertheless  oan 
be  found  to  be  In  violation"  of  certain 
laws 

STUDENT    ANTICAMPrs    OISO»DIB    IIDH 

My  mo6t  senous  objections  are  reserved 
for  section  705  I  find  !t  both  totally  un- 
justifiable and  fundamenully  'onwise  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
terfere with  the  internal  disciplinary 
structure  of  a  umverslty  Such  an  act  is 
contrary  to  the  twin  principles  of  local 
autonomy  and  academic  freedom  central 
to  our  system  of  educauon  If  the  univer- 
sity determines  that  an  individual 
charged  with  this  iund  of  conduct  should 
nevertheless  remain  in  school  the  Con- 
gress should  not  second-guess  this  judg- 
ment by  cutting  ofT  the  funds  which  make 
that  education  possible  My  oppoaiuon  ui 
this  Icmd  of  Federal  interference  la 
shared  In  many  quarters  Even  the  pres- 
ent administration  shares  this  view  as 
reflected  ;n  the  fact  that  both  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Robert  Pinch  have 
oCBcial'.y  opposed  such  student  riders 

Moreover,  this  provision,  which  no- 
where contains  -he  word  ronvicUon  " 
would  permit  the  denial  of  funds  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  m  the  total 
absence  of  any  kind  of  due  process  of  law 
The  studenr  ls  guaranteed  no  right  to 
i  hearing  to  determine  whether  he  has 
engaged  ■  in  the  proscribed  conduct,  nor 
la  he  assured  any  other  pro<'edural  safe- 
guards Intended  ut  discourage  campus 
violence,  this  law  mav  indeed  contribute 
to  It  by  further  alienating  students  and 
faculty  taught  to  believe  that  our  society 
exists  on  due  process  and  fairness 

In  a  single  mov  :hen,  enactment  of 
this  law  wi>i,ild  threaten  the  independence 
of  the  American  college  and  university 
which  has  been  carefully  nurtured 
throughout  our  history  and  jeopardize 
the  already  tenuous  and  battered  respect 
for  our  insututions  held  by  many  of  our 
students  and  young  people 

American  society  vfT  as  wf>ll  as  on  our 
college  campioses  -s  passing  through  a 
difficult  and  often  turbulent  period  The 
role  of  the  Congress  in  such  a  time  is  to 
provide  leadership  to  insure  that  over- 
leaious  persons  :n  the  name  of  protect- 
ing our  institutions  do  not  destroy  them 
instead  In  contrast  enactment  of  this 
leglslaUon  would  be  Just  such  an  act  of 
destruction 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  Is  the  embodiment  of 
the  evil  now  tearing  our  country  apart  To 
renew  its  appropriation  would  deepen  the 
cynicism   sunong  our  citizens 

Reasonable  men  and  women  can  dlfTer 
without  destroying  each  other  But  the 
SACB  substitutes  hvstena  for  reason 
and  attempts  to  destroy  dissent  by  In- 
nuendo Deplored  and  mix-ked  in  private 
as  a  pasture  fnr  old  bhxxlhounds.  it  U  still 
continued  and  refunded  year  after  year 

Our  constituents  ask— a*  they  should— 
why  we  give  the  nearly  half  a  mlUion  dol- 
lars provided  for  in  utle  V  of  H  R  9''72 
to  a  body  that  violates  the  most  b^c 
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American  principles  of  free  speech — 
while  thousands  of  Americans  go  hungry 
and  homeless  and  Jobless  They  ask.  what 
has  this  group  done'  and  the  answer  Is 

nothing  ■' 
Tradition,  it  Is  said,  carries  the  Board 
along  But  it  ls  precisely  this  kind  of  out- 
worn tradition  that  our  constituents  de- 
mand that  we  break  If  our  msUtutlons 
are  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  decade,  we 
most  understand  those  needs  We  must 
realize  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  1971  is  most  threatened  by  the 
alienation  of  citizens  from  Government. 
and  their  growing  cynicism  aix>ut  the 
ability  of  Government  to  meet  their 
needs 

They  have  put  us  on  notice  that  they 
Will  tolerate  no  more  of  big  brother:  His 
invasion  of  public  and  private  lives,  his 
secret  wheeding-dealuigs  Regardless  of 
party,  the  people  have  had  it  with  this 
kind  of  "protection  ■■  As  the  shocking 
story  of  high-level  duplicity  unfolds,  dis- 
belief becomes  desspair.  and  then  deter- 
minatloo:  no  more 

The  funding  of  this  useless  and  dan- 
gerous Board  wlU  no  longer  slip  by  un- 
noticed No  young  person  and  no  wxanan. 
black  or  white,  would  vote  for  its  con- 
tinuance New  consUtuencies  are  aware 
as  never  before— and  In  every  commu- 
nity, are  challenging  the  "buddy  system 
that  our  Congress  has  become 

Nor  need  representatives  fear.  now. 
that  oppofilUon  to  this  committee  will 
briivg  them  -Into  the  files  We  are  al- 
ready in  the  flies  and  on  the  computer 
tapes.  Every  voice  of  dissent,  whether  m 
the  streets,  m  business,  or  m  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  has  a  dossier— as  Senators 
Governors,  and  elected  officials  at  all 
levels  ajT  awure 

We  cannot  contribute  our  votes,  and 
commit  our  country  s  money  to  continue 
surveillance,  repression  blackmail,  and 
mtlmldaUon  We  .anxwt  aJlL^-  ourselves 
to  be  pressured  or  intimidnted  Into  ap- 
proving what  we  know  ls  evil 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Chairman  I 
rise  in  supp.>rt  of  H  R  9272  but  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  register  mv  deep  dis- 
appointment that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlauons  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  In 
the  bill  the  sum  of  16  million  that  the 
Stat*"  Department  had  stronglv  recom- 
mended for  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West  in  Hawaii  better  known  as  the 
East- West  Center 

The  $5  26  million  which  is  actually 
provided  in  the  bill  even  If  it  ls  de- 
scribed m  the  committee  report  as  'the 
same  amount  as  has  been  provnded  for 
the  past  3  years  '  m  efTect  carries  a 
hidden  mandate  to  curtail  thLs  program 
The  requested  $740  000  additi.>nal 
amount  wcjuid  in  fact  enable  the  East- 
West  Center  to  maintain  moet  of  its  cur- 
rent operations  m  status  quo 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  1740.- 
000  represents  a  bare- bones  addition 
Involvuig  the  following  budgetary  items 
Rrst.  $490000  for  much  needed,  very 
mixlest  increases  in  student  stipends  for 
example  the  married  grantees  rental  al- 
lowance would  be  raised  from  $80  per 
month — an  unreailatic  flgiire  In  view  of 


the  high  cost  of  real  estate  and  build- 
ing construction  in  Hawaii — to  $120  per 
month — still  a  very  modest  allowance; 
and  second.  $250  000  for  mandated  salary 
increases,  necessary  repairs  to  buildings, 
cost-price  increases,  withln-grade  pay 
increments,  higher  costs  on  such  things 
as  social  security  pa>-ments.  air  fares,  and 
so  forth. 

The  East-West  Center  was  founded  In 
1960  as  a  means  of  promoting  cultural 
and  technical  Interchange  between  East 
and  West  At  that  time.  It  was  anUclpat- 
ed  that  Federal  support  for  the  center 
would  increase  along  with  our  steadily 
growing  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Regrettably.  ho»-ever.  Federal  ap- 
propriations to  the  Center  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  demands  which 
have  been  m.ade  on  the  Center  In  recent 
years,  the  East-West  Center  has  been 
compelled  to  reduce  Its  staff,  abandon 
plans  for  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams, and  forego  much -needed  expan- 
sion of  Its  physical  plant  I  am  fearful 
that  the  amount  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  Center  to  carry  on  Its  opera- 
Uons  during  fiscal  year  1972  will  result 
in  further  curtailment  of  the  Center's 
operations  and  prevent  It  from  achiev- 
ing Its  goaLs 

Sensing  the  mood  of  the  House.  I  will 
not  even  attempt  to  ofTer  any  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  reduced  amount,  for 
such  an  effort  will  be  futile  But  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  increase 
the  East- West  Center  funds  to  the  $6 
million  figure  that  the  State  Department 
has  recommended  If  thus  should  happen. 
I  do  hope  then  that  thLs  House  will  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  for  certainly 
the  East-West  Center  is  proving  to  be 
America's  greatest  bargain  investment  In 
peace 

Mr  liARICK  Mr  Chairman,  once 
again  we  Members  are  presented  with 
a  money  bill  whose  actual  impact  on  the 
country  Is  veiled  by  innocuous  language. 

H.R.  9272.  the  bill  currenUy  under 
consideration  by  the  House,  seems  at 
first  glance  to  be  free  of  controversy — 
if  one  would  believe  Its  title,  "Making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department*  of 
State  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciarj-.  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes"  The  Joker  is  concealed 
behind  that  legislative  catch-all.  "for 
other  purposes  ■ 

In  reality.  H  R  9272  is  another  pro- 
posal to  entangle  us  in  a  foreign  web 
and  continue  to  pump  the  wealth  of  this 
country  into  foreign  and  alien  programs 
that  can  only  end  when  the  United 
States  has  either  lost  its  identity.  Its 
character,  its  traditions  and  becomes  a 
member  of  a  world  government  or  has 
gone   completely'    bankrupt 

This  Congress  ls  not  being  honest  with 
the  people  of  this  country  The  ntizens 
will  not  be  told  that  while  $274,651,000 
Ls  budgeted  to  the  State  Department  for 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs," 
over  one-half  of  this  amount,  or  $159,- 
692,000.  is  delegated  to  "International 
Organizations  and  Conferences."" 

The  following  table  listing  this  Is  very 
revealing  and  shocking: 
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Onlted  Nations  and  SpeokOlzed  Agencies : 

OniK>d  Nations $62,437,700 

nDlt«(l    Nations    Eduoatlooai, 

SdertiUflc  and  Cultural  Or- 

gamaatlon    13,016,380 

XntamMlonai    Olrll    Avtatton 

Organization    _.. 3,973,383 

World  Health  Organize tlon. . .     03,  741,  260 
Pood  ajid  Agrlcuilure  Orgacl- 

zaUon    10,083,468 

International     TAleoominuni- 

oatlon    Union. 7B2,  176 

World   Meworologloal  OrgazU- 

aatlon       774,477 

Intergov«rrkinentafI      llarltim* 

OonaiiJtattv*    OrganJaatUxi _  131,  lao 

Intemataonal    Atonilc    Energy 

Agency--- 3,977.148 


Subitotal    107.888,041 


Lntor-Ameifican  Organlzattona  r 

Inter -American  Indian  Insti- 
tute .^ 61.  5«1 

Inter-American     Institute    of 

Agricultural    Sciences 2.906,280 

Pan     American     Institute    of 

Ooography  and   History 161,300 

Pan    American    Railway  Oon- 

greee    Aaeodatlun    . 10,000 

Pan  American  Health  Organl- 
natJon    -.-     10,436,513 

Organization      of      AmerioMi 

States -      19.317.640 


eubtotal 33,891.194 


Regional  Organizations: 

South  Paclflc  CommlsBion 316.  30G 

Nortli  Atlantic  TYeaty  Organi- 

BsUon    '. 6.306.834 

North  Atlantic  A«Be«iibly 67,760 

Souitbe*«t  Asia  Treaty  Organl- 

aatlon 393,000 

Oalomtoo     Plan     Oouncll     for 

Technical   Cooperation 9,046 

Organization  for  Econon^c 
Ooorperatlon  and  Develop- 
ment   6,362,133 


Sxibtotal    11.243,871 


Other  imema  Clonal  Orgaaizatloos : 

Interparliamentary  Unloii 29,360 

International   Bxireau   of   tbe 

Permanent   Oourt  of  Artrt- 

tratton 1,461 

International  Bureau  for  the 

Proteotlon       of      Industrtol 

Property    16,000 

International   Bureau  for  the 

Publication  of  Cuatoms  'I>ar- 

Iffs    , -.  17,316 

International         Bureau        at 

Wplgtita  and  Measures 86.460 

Inten^tlonai        Hydrographlo 

Bureau       17, 842 

International    OoSTee   Organl- 

natlon     380.000 

International  Institute  for  the 

UnJtlcaUon    of    Private    In- 
ternational   Law.. 8,639 

Hague  Conference  on  Private 

International   Law 11,461 

Maintenance  of  Certain  Ligtut* 

in  the  Red  Sea 3,640 

Intemadonal   Bureau   of  Elz- 

hlblUona 6,820 

Customs  Cooperation  Council         $274.  396 


Suibtotal 


761. 8M 


Total    162,774.000 

Most  Interestingly,  this  table  does  not 
appear  In  the  bill  H.R  9272,  which  Is 
what  most  Members  read  The  United 
Nations  is  not  even  mentioned. 


For  simplicity's  sake  and  quick  legis- 
lative passage,  the  funding  paragraph 
that  gave  away  $152,774,000  reads; 

INTUINATIONAL   OaOANIZATIONS   klTD 

COKTKUNCKS 
CONTimiUTlONS     TO     INTEKNATIONAI, 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligation*  of 
membership  In  international  multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  $152,- 
■n4,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $2,100,000 
shall  be  used  for  payments  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  Dep>artment  de- 
termines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States 

And  this  list  does  not  tell  the  full  In- 
ternational cost.  Additional  funds  for 
U.S  missions.  congressicKial  expenses. 
and  contributions  for  International  con- 
ferences and  contingencies  are  listed  In 
the  following  table : 

United  States  Mission  to: 

United  Nations $2,106,300 

International       Organizations, 

Oeneva    1,446,300 

International  Organizations, 
Vienna 616. »00 

International     Civil     Aviation 

Organization .,.. 140,800 

Organization  of  American 
States 173,100 

United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization     200.900 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization      93,000 


Subtotal -.     4,676,100 


United  States  Congresalonal 
Oroupe  to: 

Interparliamentary  Union 36,900 

NATO  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence    -- --  30.000 

Canada-United     States     Inter- 

parllajnentary    Group 30.000 

Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary   Group 30,000 


Subtotal 


116,900 


"Total    4,793,000 

UmniNATIONAL  CONTERENCBS    AND 
CONTINGENCIES 

The  sum  of  12,126  000  a  decrease  of  $200,000 
below  the  budget  estimate  Is  provided  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  participation  by 
the  United  States,  upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  International  activities 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  for  which  specific  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  provided  pursu- 
ant to  treaties.  conTcntlons.  or  special  acts 
of  Congress. 

And  furthermore.  $5,260,000  of  the 
State  Department  budget  Is  allocated 
for  cultural  and  technical  Interchange 
between  East  and  West,  I  suppose  to  com- 
plete the  bridges  between  this  country 
and  Communist  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Second,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
never  be  told  that  of  the  $1,552,696,000 
budgeted  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, $6,250,000  is  allocated  for  "Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,"  the  program  de- 
signed to  implement  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  further  deteriorate  race  re- 
lations in  this  country 

The  public  has  noticed  the  increased 
Incidence  of  riots,  but  few  have  yet 
learned  of  the  activist  support  given  in 


many  Instances  by  tiiese  civil  rights 
fronts,  under  high  sounding  names  like 
Commtmity  Relaticxis  Service. 

Also  included  in  the  budget  allocatiac 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  is  i698,- 
919,000  for  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program — the  "ongoing"  Federal 
agency  that  will  establish  an  interde- 
pendency  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  Judiciary  systems.  I 
have  previously  remarked  on  the  dan- 
gers of  this  policy  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  4  at  page  18343,  June  14 
at  page  19775.  June  16  at  page  20390 
and  June  23  at  p>age  21866. 

Many  Members  are  still  persuaded 
that  this  mcwiey  is  to  be  used  to  "up- 
grade "  police  officers,  while  in  increas- 
ing instances  its  use  results  In  financing 
ol)structions  to  police  action.  Thus  work- 
ing adversely  to  the  very  purpose  for 
which  this  money  was  originally  in- 
tended— to  control  crime  and  make  the 
streets  safe. 

"What  these  figures  mean.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  of  the  $1,552,696,000  budg- 
eted for  the  Department  of  Justice,  $704,- 
169,000 — or  almost  half — Is  delegated  to 
agencies  designed  to  create  a  totally  con- 
trolled environment  for  the  American 
people — all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
"moralists  "  In  'WashingtGti  who  seek  to 
do  what  God  Himself  would  not — or  could 
not — make  men  equal.  And  this  Immoral 
program  is  being  sold  to  the  people  In 
the  name  of  justice. 

Ilie  people  of  this  country  are  not  tdd 
that  of  the  $1,176,772,000  allocated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  $32,261,- 
OOO  is  designated  for  "International  Ac- 
tivities "  and  "Foreign  Direct  Investment 
RegiilatiCKi."  All  of  tliis  is  designed,  to 
borrow  'William  Faulkner's  phrase,  as  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  people  of  the  world 
in  "the  communal  anonymity  of  brother- 
hood "  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Informed 
people  of  this  country  would  support 
this,  let  alone  feel  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars under  the  guise  of  advancing  com- 
merce. 

My  people  would  not  approve  of  the 
$1,255,000  designated  for  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  In  the  budget  allocation 
for  the  Judiciary.  And  I  feel  most  people 
would  object  to  underwriting  a  Federal 
agency  specifically  committed  to  work 
toward  a  uniform  Judicial  process.  I 
have  warned  time  and  again  against  at- 
tempts to  create  a  uniform  national  code 
of  laws  or  a  national  Judiciary.  People 
Just  are  not  uniform.  Tlie  Constitution 
provides  for  but  one  Supreme  Court.  "Why 
use  our  people's  money  to  advance  a 
"Ministry  of  Justice"  similar  to  the  one 
in  Soviet  Russia  that  controls,  super- 
vises, and  disciplines  the  \'arious  Judges? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joker  runs  wild  in 
UUe  V  of  this  bill.  Under  the  heading 
"Related  Agencies."  we  f!nd  that  this 
House  Is  asked  to  allocate  $9,000,000  for 
"Arms  Control  and  Disarmament."  It 
seems  absurd  that  we  allocate  money  for 
arms  and  defense  through  one  Govern- 
ment agency  and  turn  around  ,ind  allo- 
cate additional  millions  to  control  and 
disarm  the  miUtai-y  And  on  the  disarm- 
ament appropriation  the  usual  priority 
crowd  are  silent. 
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This  section  also  Lnciude*  a  $3,500,000 
grant  to  the  'Cominlsslon  on  Civil 
Rights  ■  and  $22,000,000  to  the  •Equal 
Employment  Opportxmlty  Commission  " 
I  cannot  And  a  single  pennj  specifically 
allocated  for  the  rights  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities of  the  poor  unfortunate  people 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  majority  Those 
In  the  majority  have  become  aware  that 
equal  employment  opportimlty  Is  a  mis- 
nomer What  Is  really  meant  Is  that  pref- 
erence win  be  given  to  the  blacks  m 
other  words,  the  program  Is  a  fake  and  a 
coverup  operation  of  compensatory 
racism  that  attempts  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  mystical  solution  through  racial 
proportions  And  this  at  a  cost  of  $22 
million 

Perhaps  most  shocking  la  that  the 
House  intends  to  allocate  only  $450,000 
for  the  "Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  '"  This  Is  an  abstirdly  small  fig- 
ure— $450  000— compared  to  the  $25- 
500,000  allocated  to  the  causes  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity It  Is  little  wonder  that  we  are  los- 
ing our  country  to  subversive  actions  and 
Commimlst  causes  when  this  Congress 
Indicates  by  our  appropriations  that  we 
discriminate  against  .America  by  falimg 
to  protect  Its  Ideals  and  s>-5tem  of  gov- 
ernment 

Mr  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  Just  menUotied.  it  seems  that 
this  bill  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Portion  Affairs  Committee,  instead  of  the 
AppropriaUons  Committee  It  contains 
more  foreign  aid  than  It  does  essential 
constitutional  profirrams  If  passed  as 
written,  a  large  percentage  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  will  continue  to  go  tc 
support  organizations  and  activities  that 
seem  bent  on  changing  everything  we 
hold  dear 

This  bill  contains  the  appropriations 
for  the  FBI  To  vote  for  the  bill  to  sup- 
port the  PBI.  one  must  also  vote  to  sui>- 
port  the  United  NaUons — the  antithesis 
of  law  and  order  smd  justice  A  vote 
against  the  United  NaUons  is  also  a  vote 
against  the  FBI  This  is  precisely  the 
reason  for  the  massing  of  so  many  un- 
savory programs  under  this  one  bill — the 
hope  that  no  one  could  oppoae  the  United 
Nations  and  the  IntemaUonallst  pro- 
grams because  to  do  so  would  seem  to  be 
voting  against  the  FBI. 

The  only  way  the  Members  of  this  body 
can  protect  themselves  against  such  a 
stacked  deck  Is  by  voting  down  some  of 
these  appropriations  Then,  we  would 
find  cleaner  bills  being  preser.ted  to  the 
House  It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  In  order 
to  sxipport  the  F^I  one  must  vote  for  the 
UJi .  a  myriad  of  foreign  aid.  dvll  n«hts 
agitation,  equal  anpioyment  opportunity 
and  disarmament  of  our  own  country 

I  am  satisfied  I  know  what  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  people  would 
want  me  to  do  I  am  casting  their  vote 
accordingly   I  am  voUng  "No 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  request*  for  time 
Mr    YATB8    Mr    Chairman.   I   make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

I  Roll  No   1831 


AbourwBk 

.\nder»oc 

Tonn 
.AahCimok 
AahlST 
Baker 

B*nnx 
BUcgl 

BlAnlon 

BUtnl* 

Brmjr 

Broyhlli.  V« 

BuchAOAn 

Ok  ball 

CUrk 

CUwBoa.  Del 

Clay 

Con*ble 

C^alver 

D»TU.  WU 

Daat 

Denne 

Dlgjfi 

Donohua 


DuUkl 

Kdwanla.  La 

P^acall 

Flab 

Plowen 

Pord.  a«rald  R 

Ford. 

WUllam  D 
OrllBn 
Oubaer 
Hanaen.  Waab 
Hanha 
Hathaway 
Hlcka.  Uaaa 
Hcsan 
Hovard 
Latta 
Lamett 
Long.  La 
Lujaor' 
McCullocto 

McKlQney 
Madden 

Uarttn 


Murpliy    N  Y 

Nedsl 

Paunan 

Peppar 

Podell 

Purcell 

Rangal 

Raid.  N  T 

Bhodaa 

RunneU 

Sclioaebell 

Smith.  Calif 

Si>nnger 

Stacsan 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Ttioinpeon 

Tleman 

tnunan 

Watu 

Wldnall 

wiggina 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wright 

Toung.  Tex 


N  J 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  '  Mr  Boocs 
having  res\imed  the  chair.  Mr.  Abkr- 
MkTHY.  Oiairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  WliWe  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Unlou  reported  that  that  Oommlttee. 
havtBg  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJ?  9272.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  359  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Comxmttee  resumed  Its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

InmNATlONAl.     OaCANIZATTOKS     AKD 

OoNrmazNoa 


cONTaiBtrnoits  to  nnxaM*TioN4i. 
o«cAjnz«  no  N  8 
Pr.r  expenaea  not  otherwlae  prorlded  foe. 
aeoeaaary  to  meat  aonuai  obMgatlooa  at 
memb«r8tup  in  Intamattooal  multtlateral  or- 
ganliationa,  ptxituant  to  treatlea  conven- 
Uona  or  specific  Acta  of  CX)n«rB«.  1153,774  - 
000  of  which  not  leas  than  »2, 100000  shall 
be  used  for  payment*  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treaaury  Department  detarminoe 
to  be  azc«Bs  to  the  normal  requlromente  ot 
the  United  Stataa 

AMUfOMCMT    ormiko    ay    to     tatxs 

Mr   YATBB   Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Yatxs    Pa^  5. 

line  31    strike  out  ■■»153,774  OOO"   and  Inaert 

»194.374,74«  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  the  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganizatJon,  the  ELO  This  Is  a  most  emo- 
uonal  Issue  As  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
York  pointed  out  during  general  detwte. 
the  ILO  was  funded 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  tin  in- 
quiry' 

Mr  YATES  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, since  I  have  had  many  Inquiries 
as  to  how  long  we  are  going  to  take  to- 


day, I  am  prompted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man how  much  time  he  thinks  would  be 
needed  on  his  amendment. 

Mr  YATES  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  not  know  how  many  Memiiers 
wish  to  speak  on  my  amendment. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  mind  if  I  aou^t 
to  ascertain  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    all    debtvte    on    tiie   pending 

amendment 

Mr  YATES  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement  and  then  asking  permis- 
sion after  I  have  concluded. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  do  so 

Mr  YATES  As  I  indicated,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  pointed  out 
so  well  during  general  debate,  the  ILO 
was  bes:im  m  1920  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Samuel  Oompers,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  American  PederaUon  of 
Labor  It  has  always  been  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  t*ie  United  States  has 
played  a  most  prominent  part 

Then  In  1954.  the  Soviet  Union  was 
admitted  to  membership  Over  the  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  aggressive  in  Its  activities  in 
the  ILO  until  today  the  ELO  has  been 
considered  by  some,  has  been  branded 
by  some,  as  a  sounding  board  for  Soviet 
propaganda 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Rooney 
subcommittee  last  year,  Mr  George 
Meany.  who  Is  the  president  of  the  APTf- 
CIO.  expressed  indignation  at  having  to 
sit  before  the  resolutions  commdttee  at 
its  annual  conferenceB  and  to  hear 
speech  after  speech  by  the  Soviet  Utilon 
and  all  Its  bloc  satellites  directed  against 
the  umted  States.  I  know  well  his  feel- 
ings As  the  US  Representative  to  the 
UJT  Trusteeship  Council,  I  became 
furious  with  the  speeches  of  the  Soviet 
representatives 

Secondly,  the  objection  has  been  made 
over  the  propriety  erf  the  appotntmoit 
of  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  official  hlerachy  of  the  ILO 

The  third  objection  that  appears  m 
the  hearings  Is  that  the  ILO  has  permit- 
ted to  be  printed  certain  articles  which 
are  by  Soviet  authors  and  which  relate 
the  glories  of  Lenm  and  the  "free  trade 
movement"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Acting  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Meany  of  Mr  EM  Nellan  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Organization 
of  Einployees,  and  the  ELO  adviser  to 
the  US  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  sii)commlttees  erf  the  Soiate 
and  the  House  on  the  State  Department, 
refused  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  pay 
the  last  half  of  the  annual  dues  erf  the 
United  States  to  the  ELO 

When  one  reads  last  year's  hearings 
one  gains  the  Impression  that  the  com- 
mittees' action  had  the  approval  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  them. 
One  gains  that  impression. 

Assummg  that  was  true,  and  if  in  fact 
those  witnesses  did  approve  the  commit- 
tee action  last  year  this  Is  another  year 
and  they  have  changed  their  minds 

This  year  it  Is  clear  that  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
last  year  no  longer  have  that  opinion 
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Mr  Oeorge  Meany,  for  example,  no 
longer  has  that  opinion.  I  shall  read  from 
his  press  conference  dated  May  11.  1971, 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  as  to 
what  hlfi  attitude  was  c«i  the  payment 
of  dues  by  the  umted  States  to  the  ILO 
He  said  this: 

Well,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
AFL-CIO,  alc«g  with  the  employers  axid  cer- 
tainly with  the  State  r>ep€u-tment  and  Labor 
Department,  has  been  unhappy  for  a  number 
of  years  about  the  way  the  ILO  ha«  been 
diverted  from  Its  original  purpoae  into  a 
political  sounding  board,  pcrfltlcal  debating 
society,  where  our  country  la  pilloried  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bloc  counUiee  at  every 
conference 

Now.  a«  far  as  the  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, our  position  is  quite  simple — 

This  Is  Mr.  Meany  speaking — 

We  owe  the  money  and  we  ahoxild  pay  It. 

Later  on  In  the  same  press  conference 
he  said  this: 

Insofar  as  the  money  is  concerned,  we  have 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  sooner 
or  later  we  had  to  pay  the  money  We  owe  it 
and  it  Is  a  legal  obligation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illmols? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  if  the  orig- 
inal colloquy,  wherein  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  yielded  to  another  Member,  caxne 
out  of  his  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Yes;  It  came  out  of 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr  HALL,.  If  It  did,  I  shall  not  object 
to  the  unanimous -consent  request  at  this 
time  Since  the  Chair  has  so  tulvised,  I 
will  withdraw  my  reservation,  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  grant  unanimous  consent 
for  extended  debate  hereafter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  that  was 
the  statement  by  George  Meany,  to  the 
effect  that  the  dues  which  are  owed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  ILO  should  be 
paid,  paid  now. 

The  representative  of  the  employers  as 
well  appeared  before  the  Rooney  subcom- 
mittee and  stated  that  he  believed  those 
dues  should  be  paid. 

Third.  Mr,  Hildebrand,  who  Is  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  stated  that  the 
dues  owed  by  the  United  States  should 
be  paid,  as  well. 

So  the  question  before  the  House,  posed 
by  my  amendment,  is  whether  nonpay- 
ment of  dues  is  the  way  to  overcome  the 
so-called  Soviet  strength  In  the  ILO.  or 
whether  we  should  stand  and  fight  on 
that  ground  and  win  on  the  strength  of 
our  Ideas 

That  was  advocated,  for  example,  by 
one  person  who  has  l)een  a  representative 
of  the  umted  States  to  the  ILO  many 
times 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Bow, 
he  said: 


Mr  Bow.  It  Isn't  so  much  the  question  of 
the  amount  we  pay  as  It  Is  the  activities 
within  the  organization  Itself  against  the 
United  States 

Mr  Reuther— Victor  Reuther  of  the 
UAW— said; 

Well.  I  am  lamlUar  with  the  fact  that  on 
occasions  In  meetings  of  the  ILO  some  dele- 
gates engage  in  polemics  against  the  United 
States  I  face  this  many  times  In  Interna- 
tional trade  union  gatherings.  I  think  the 
way  to  answer  that  and  deal  with  It  Is  not  to 
run  away  from  It  but  to  take  It  on. 

Where  falsehoods  are  stated,  where  un- 
founded charges  are  lodged  against  the 
United  States  or  against  American  employers 
and  American  trade  unions,  they  should  be 
answered.  But  to  leave  the  field  free  to  those 
who  engage  In  those  kinds  of  polemics  does 
not  help  us. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pay  our  dues.  I 
think  we  ought  to  ccmtlnue  to  belong  to 
the  ILO  and  not  handicap  our  delegates 
by  the  charge  that  wiU  be  made  by  other 
delegates  to  the  ILO  that  the  United 
States  has  not  paid  Its  dues.  The  ILO 
is  still  a  predominantly  American  or- 
ganization and  will  remain  sm  American 
organization  through  the  strength  of  our 
representation  at  the  ILO  and  our  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  the  ideas  that  we 
think  are  right. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  In  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

MOTION   OmEZD  BT   MB.   ROOKXT  OF  NIW  TOEK 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr. 

PUCINSKI)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment 

It  is  my  judgment  that  as  meritorious 
as  the  position  is  for  those  who  have  sug- 
gested that  we  withhold  dues,  m  the  long 
span  of  time,  we  cannot  disassociate 
ourselves  from  an  organization  that  we 
hope  some  day  will  give  greater  expres- 
sion and  meaning  to  those  principles  of 
human  dignity  that  we  as  Americans 
stand  for.  I  cannot  see  us  making  our 
pomt  m  persuading  this  important  world 
labor  organization  to  alter  Its  course  if 
we  are  going  to  be  on  the  outside  look- 
ing m. 

We  belong  to  many  mtemational  or- 
ganizations. I  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  attend  the  conference  in  Geneva  even 
though  the  House  was  good  enough  to 
pass  the  resolution  authorizing  such 
travel  because  of  the  vote  on  the  welfare 
reform  bill  and  social  security  amend- 
ments. 

But  I  do  believe  if  there  Is  emy  criticism 


of  our  participation  and  if  there  is  an> 
criticism  of  the  ILO  itself,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  accept  and  assume  some  of  that 
criticism  because,  perhaps  we  have  failed 
in  providing  the  kind  of  leadersliip  to 
the  ILO  that  we  ought  to  have  had 
The  way  to  redirect  ILO  to  espouse  our 
views  and  our  cause  Is  to  take  a  more 
\-igorous  role  in  formulating  ELO  policy. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  is  not  to  walk  away 
from  it  but,  rather  than  walkmg  away, 
stay  and  make  our  point  This  organiza- 
tion can  be  a  formidable  force  in  help- 
ing eliminate  jjoverty  in  the  world.  It  can 
also  be  a  strong  force  m  fighting  com- 
munism and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  vrithdraw  by  not  paying 
our  dues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr   Gross  ' 

AMENDMENT  OfTERrC  BT  MR  CROSS  AS  A  SUB- 
SI'lTU'H.  rOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OrTTRXD  BY  MR 
TATES 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  Yates 
amendment.  ■• 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Oross    ae    a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Yates:  On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  out  "USa.- 
774,000  "  and  substitute  "tMlJSlQ.OOO". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  simply  put  the  appro- 
priation for  international  organizations 
back  to  where  it  was  last  year  $141,319,- 
000.  In  other  words,  it  would  take  out  the 
$11,455,000  increase  that  is  In  this  bill 

We  have  absolutely  no  business,  in  the 
light  of  the  desperate  flnsuicial  sitiiation 
that  faces  this  country  and  its  taxpayers, 
of  increasing  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
mtemational  organizations  by  that 
amount.  It  ought  to  be  drastically  cut. 
not  increfised 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Yates  amendment 
not  only  because  it  would  provide  for 
buckling  down  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  but  because  it  would  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  committee  In- 
crease of  $11.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  staggering 
debt  and  deficit  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted, I  urge  and  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  my  substi- 
tute amendment  and  put  this  appropria- 
tion back  to  where  it  was  last  year.  This 
is  a  simple  plea  for  just  a  little  economy 
In  this  $4  billion  bill  and  I  can  think  of 
no  better  ptece  than  in  these  Interna- 
tional handouts  through  which  Amer- 
icans have  been  milked  and  bilked  for 
far  too  many  years. 

I  would  remind  you  that  foreign  coun- 
tries are  at  least  $100  million  In  arrears 
on  their  dues  and  assessments  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  no  longer  be  called 
upon  to  foot  the  bills  for  these  deadbeats 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andks- 

SON). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilimols  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suffer  from  as  much  irritation  as 
any  Member  of  this  body  In  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  all  too  often  converts 
the  forum  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
converts  It  Into  a  propaganda  sounding 
board  Instead  of  serving  the  uses  to  which 
the  organization  ought  to  be  put. 
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NcTertheiess.  it  seema  to  me  tbat  th« 
record  Ix  clear  in  UU5  caae  as  to  whai  we 
m  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  ouct^t  to 
do  on  thla  amendment.  The  former  preal- 
dcDt  at  tbe  UJ3.  Chamter  of  Commeroe 
and  the  employer  representative  testified 
at  the  hearlngx  that  be  was  In  favor  of 
matring  this  dijes  oontrlbutlon  and  did 
not  believe  we  use  this  means  to  with- 
draw from  the  HO,  that  Ls.  to  withhold 
the  payment  of  the  dues  that  we  are 
legally  bound  to  pay 

ill.  Chairman,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  dl5tln<ulahed  representatives  of  labor 
that  they  are  In  favor  of  continuing  our 
membership  In  the  HO  and  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  tct  to  withhold  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  at  this  time 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
asked  at  a  press  conference  whether  or 
not  he  favored  a  continuation  of  our 
membership  In  the  HO  and  he  responded 
in  the  al&rmatlv<e 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  here  you  have  the 
responsible  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  united  m  their 
opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  adopt  this 
means  of  expressing  our  disapproval — 
and  I  disapprove  along  with  many  others 
of  some  of  these  things  that  the  Soviets 
have  done  in  the  HO  The  Soviets  did 
not  p«ky  their  dues  to  the  United  Nations 
because  they  disagreed  with  certain 
policies  of  that  organization  and  we  took 
them  to  task,  and  rightfully  so  at  that 
time  for  their  conduct 

I  think  It  would  ill  behoove  us  to  set 
the  example  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  engage  In  what  Is  mani- 
festly Illegal  conduct  in  not  meeting  a 
legal  obligation 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr  funstmaon  > 
has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent,  »4r  Jacobs 
yielded  his  Ume  to  Mr  Akdkmow  of 
Illinois  > 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  ylekiing 
me  his  time 

Mr  Chairman.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
I  can  say  anything  that  has  not  already 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Yat«s»  the  author  of  the  tux^ead- 
ment  I  think  again,  at  the  risk  of  being 
repetlUous.  that  a  clear  reading  of  the 
record  of  the  testimony  that  was  taken 
In  the  hearings,  and  I  took  the  pains  this 
morning  to  go  over  It,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  minolfl  Mr  Yates  •  that  It 
indicates  that  notwithstanding  the  atti- 
tudes expressed  in  1970  at  the  Ume  the 
decision  was  made  to  cut  off  half  a  yesj- 
dues  to  the  HO.  that  these  same  people 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  as  I  read 
the  record  this  year 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  ICHORD  Ls  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr  Amdirson  '  familiar 
with  the  way  labor  unions  operate  In 
Soviet  Russia'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  by  remaining  In  that 
organization  and  by  paying  our  dues 
which  we  are  legally  committed  to  do. 
that  we  are  expressing  approbaUon  in 


any  form  of  the  manner  in  which  labor 
unions  operate  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
disagree  thoroughly,  and  as  thoroughly 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  operate. 

tdx  ICHORD  That  is  not  the  quesUon 
I  asked  the  gentleman  I  do  not  see  how 
one  can  speak  effectively  on  this  question 
unless  he  knows  how  labor  unions  oper- 
ate In  Russia. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  the  great  stu(}ent  on  com- 
munism that  the  gentlonan  from  Mis- 
souri Ls.  but  however  I  did  live 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Schtdxr 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr  Andexsor  of 
Illinois  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  me  his  time 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  merely  like  to 
say.  in  further  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (B^  Ichou))  that  at  the 
risk  of  Indulging  In  some  personal  rem- 
iniscences this  afternoon,  I  did  for  2S 
years  of  my  life  live  in  West  Berlin.  At 
the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  VB 
Foreign  Service  One  of  my  assigned 
tasks  was  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  Communist 
federation  of  trade  unions  in  the  Soviet- 
occupied  portion  of  Germany,  so  I  have 
some  small  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
trade  unions  in  Communist  countries  do 
not  function  freely  as  they  do  in  our 
country 

Mr  SCHBUKR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr 

SCHXTTXK)  . 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
It  Is  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  great 
Nation  to  renege  and  welsh  on  Its  dues 
There  are  many  gentlemen  In  this  Cham  - 
ber  who  have  had  more  eijjerlence  with 
international  organizations  than  I.  but  I 
have  had  some.  Before  I  was  a  Congreas- 
man.  I  attended  international  organiza- 
tion meetings  as  a  delegate  on  housing 
and    planning 

Mr  QROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr  Schxijzx>  Is  out  at  or- 
der at  this  time 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr 
ScHEimi  yielded  his  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <  Mr  AifDcuoit  > 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
that  what  happened  was  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr  ScRrcm  > 
yielded  his  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
niinols  'Mr  Ain)«aaoi»>  Therefore  the 
gentleman  from  Illionls  <  Mr  Aw desson  ' 
has  control  of  the  time 

The  gentleman  is  now  standing,  and 
therefore  the  Chair  believes  that  the  gen- 
tleman IS  in  order  However,  the  Chair 
will  fxirther  announce  that  the  additional 
time  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr  AjroKKSoif)  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  Schxukr>  has  ex- 
pired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr  DaiNAN ' 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  Por  the  past 
several  months  I  have  been  following  the 


developments  relating  to  our  obligations 
as  members  of  the  International  LAbor 
Organization  with  increasing  dismay  and 
fnistratlcn. 

The  HO  originated  as  a  direct  result  of 
American  initiatives.  Its  founding  and 
goals  reflected  our  conviction,  which  I 
believe  we  still  maintain,  that  whatever 
we  could  achieve  In  stimulating  growth 
of  more  viable  economies  in  the  world's 
developing  nations  would  contribute 
measurably  toward  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility The  paramount  Importance,  in  this 
framework,  of  the  labor  movement  and 
labor  economics  is  obvious.  The  problems 
of  unemployment  in  nations  which  are 
experiencing  recent  and  rapid  growth 
of  Indxistry  at  the  expense  of  old  patterns 
of  labor,  the  problems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions in  societies  where  old  social  bonds 
are  being  replaced  by  new  types  of  rela- 
tionships— these  are  the  Inescapable 
challenges  which  will  face  us  now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future  as  we  deal  with 
the  developing  nations  TTiey  are  dlfSciilt 
tasks,  sometimes  apparently  intractable 
As  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  earth,  we 
kiKJw  that  we  will  be  the  object  of  Im- 
patience, frustration  and  envy  on  the 
part  of  less  abundantly  endowed  nations. 
Proceedings  In  the  HO  have  not  proved 
an  exception  to  this  proposition  We  have 
been  assailed  there  by  the  Communist 
bloc  Their  labor  representation  is  fre- 
quently a  mere  shadow  of  the  Independ- 
ent labor  voice  which  the  HO  tripartite 
structure  was  Intended  to  foster 

But  now  how  shall  the  United  SUtes 
respond  to  this  situation?  As  a  matter  of 
international  law  there  ean  be  no  uncer- 
tainty about  our  status  As  long  as  we  do 
not  pay  our  assessed  contribution  to  this 
orgajilzatlon  to  which  we  voluntarily 
subscribed  and  whose  charter  we  are 
bound  to  observe,  we  are  in  violation  of 
international  law  The  assessment  Itself 
was  certainly  valid  Nobody  disputes 
that  It  is  a  treaty  obligation.  Second. 
the  principal  pxirpose  of  our  withholding 
our  contribution  has  been  to  seek  to  In- 
fluence the  organization  through  its  new 
director  general  toward  policies  and 
practices  more  suited  to  our  position. 
This  attempt  contravenes  the  HO  char- 
ter s  specific  command  that  members  not 
seek  to  Influence  the  director  general,  an 
intemaUonal  civil  servant.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  appointment  of  the  Soviet 
naUonal  which  has  Ijeen  objected  to  Is 
in  complete  conformity  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  HO  governing  body 
grantmg  the  director  the  prerogative  of 
appomtlng  his  own  staff 

It  does  seem  Ironic  to  me  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  HO's  critics  charge  it 
with  having  too  often  deferred  to  Soviet 
and  Communist  bloc  pressures,  we  now 
seek  to  further  attack  the  organization  s 
independence  by  imlawfully  withholding 
our  dues  We  cannot  have  It  both  ways 
We  cannot  insist  that  the  HO  show  a 
greater  Independence  in  the  face  of  So- 
viet polemics  while  we  ourselves  assault 
that  independence  Our  best  bet  for  an 
effective  HO  is  to  have  a  determined 
leadership  there  The  new  director  has 
shown  that  he  can  be  that  kind  of  leader 
and  win  assemble  a  competent  staff  that 
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will  not  accept  ocmdnued  polltieal  at- 
tacks by  the  Soviet  delegates.  Edward 
Nellan.  the  leader  of  the  employer  delega- 
noa  to  the  HO  conference,  has  reported 
to  the  subcommittee  examples  of  recent 
meetings  where  HO  officials  had  cut 
off  gratuitous  attacks  on  the  United 
States.  His  positive  view  was  shared  by  a 
representative  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  by  a  spokesman  from  the  AFL-CIO 
maritime  committee  and  by  Leonard 
Woodcock  of  the  UAW. 

Mr.  Meany  has  stated  he  feels  the 
United  States  must  pay  its  dues.  The 
State  E>epartment  told  the  subcommittee 
the  U&lted  States  should  pay  up.  that  we 
should  not  admit  defeat  and  say  we  can- 
not do  anything  but  withhold  funds. 

The  proposed  amendment  puts  the 
question  to  the  Congress  in  the  clearest 
possible  terms:  Shall  we  pay  our  dues  or 
shall  we  be  In  default?  If  we  do  not  ap- 
propriate our  contribution,  this  will  be 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  that 
the  Congress  has  deliberately  determined 
to  put  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
clear  norms  of  international  law. 

Now  I  too  am  disturbed  by  the  road- 
blocks we  have  experienced  with  the  HO. 
But  I  am  confident  that  by  working  in- 
side the  organization  and  abiding  by  Its 
rules  we  can  move  the  HO  to  stop  these 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  delegation. 

If  we  really  want  to  make  the  HO  more 
effective  we  are  badly  damaging  our  own 
cause  by  not  contributing  our  share  of  its 
expenses.  The  organization  Is  now  op- 
erating at  a  level  15  million  below  that 
authorized  for  the  current  calendar  year. 
If  the  HO  does  not  get  any  UJS.  pay- 
ment by  October,  it  will  be  forced  to  re- 
lease Its  personnel — and  the  first  to  go 
will  be  the  newer,  younger,  and  prestun- 
ably  more  progressive  and  rasponstre 
staff. 

To  go  Into  default  would  be  an  admis- 
sion that  when  it  comes  to  the  skillful  use 
of  the  available  Instruments  of  interna- 
tional law  and  international  organization 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Surely  all  of  us  can  Imagine  that  our 
dellberate  default  will  be  used  by  our 
enemles  for  even  more  bitter  and  more 
Justified  attacks  against  us  within  the 
HO,  and  probably  within  the  United 
Nations  as  well. 

Six  weeks  ago  most  of  us  were  firmly 
and  confidently  assuring  the  potential 
May  Day  demonstrators  that  the  way  to 
change  a  system  Is  to  persist  in  employ- 
ing aU  lawful  means  to  turn  It  around. 
Now  I  think  we  have  to  pause  and  uk 
ourselves  what  kind  of  example  we  are 
going  to  set  today.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  tell  those  who  disagree  with  some 
aspects  of  American  society  not  to  violate 
lU  norms  when  we,  in  dissatisfaction 
with  an  international  society,  violate  In- 
ternational norms.  It  Is  also  difflcult  to 
perceive  how  we  can  insist  that  our  allies 
or  our  foes  meet  their  international  ob- 
ligations—whether In  NATO  or  the  UJJ. 
or  In  multilateral  negotiation — If  we  do 
not  meet  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr. 

ElXXKBOUl)  . 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

think  all  of  us  know  there  have  been 
frustrations  and  difficulties  with  the  HO. 
Its  tripartite  composition  makes  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  of  the  Communist  coimtries 
can  participate  in  the  HO. 

However,  that  question  was  resolved 
when  the  United  States  joined  with  other 
members  of  the  HO  in  agreeing  to  the 
membership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  ques- 
tions can  certainly  be  debated  and  good 
arguments  made  on  both  sides.  But  we 
are  in  a  position  now  of  having  really 
three  choices. 

We  have  one  choice  of  opting  out  of 
the  HO — of  getting  out  and  being 
through  with  that  organization.  I  would 
say  as  to  Uiat  ch(dce  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  would  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
HO.  Much  of  its  work  is  done  In  tlK  un- 
derdeveloped natlcois  like  Africa  and 
South  America  and  we  would  be  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  position  of  dom- 
inating the  organization  that  is  doing 
this  good  work  in  those  areas. 

Another  option  is  to  pay  our  dues  and 
fight  in  the  HO.  That  Is  what  is  sug- 
gested that  we  do  here  today  by  the  Yates 
amendment. 

The  third  option  is  the  very  poorest 
option  of  all  and  that  Is  the  one  that 
apparently  the  committee  Is  leading  us 
into  and  that  Is  to  not  pay  our  dues  but 
to  stay  In  the  organization.  This,  to  me, 
makes  very  little  sense  at  all.  We  would 
lose  our  Influence  In  the  organization 
and.  yet,  we  would  be  there  and  subject 
to  attack.  We  will  lose  our  voice  in  the 
orgaiUzatlon  as  of  January  of  next  year. 
So  of  these  three  options  facing  you.  do 
not  choose  the  worst  of  the  three  op- 
tions— please.  Support  the  Yates  amend- 
ment. 

Tt»  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BnVGHAM). 

Mr.  BINOHAM  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  ot  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  to  some  documents 
that  I  inaerted  In  the  CoiroiEssiONAL 
Record  yesterday  at  page  21695  and  the 
following  pages  of  the  Record. 

These  documents  Indude  a  background 
memorandum  Issued  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration In  support  at  the  payment 
of  the  ILO  dues,  and  two  Items  from  the 
AFL-CTO  news  of  this  month.  One  of 
them  is  dated  June  19,  1971,  and  the 
headline  reads: 

Tnm  Wofkers  Win  Agenda  Battle  at  Start 
of  no  World  OcmStTvaat. 

The  article  goes  on  to  describe  how 
well  the  workers  of  the  free  world  are 
doing  at  the  HO  at  this  time. 

Then  there  is  also  included  4  joint 
statement  ol  Rev.  Msgr.  Marvin  Bor- 
delon.  director  of  International  Affairs 
and  Reverend  Magr  George  O.  IQgglns, 
director.  Division  for  Urban  Life,  UJB. 
CathoUo  Conference,  in  which  joint 
statement  they  argue  in  favor  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  dues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Ahdebsom) 
said  about  the  position  at  the  adminis- 
tration, and  just  to  leave  no  doubt  about 


that,  here  Is  the  answer  given  In  a  White 
House  statement  dated  May  37,  1971,  as 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  administration 

Mr.  Zlegler  said  in  part: 

We  are  asking  Congreae  for  tbe  ftinda  to 
pay  a>ur  dues  for  this  year  and  our  arrearage 
for  laM  year  to  tbat  we  will  noc  continue  to 
be  in  default  on  our  Intemaoooal  OMiga- 

dODS. 

On  June  1  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  said  the  same  thing  In  effect. 

The  principal  argument  made  In  sup- 
port of  the  committee's  action  Is,  tn 
effect,  that  this  is  what  the  Russians  did 
and  we  should  follow  their  exanurie. 
What  a  remarkable  argument  that  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

QtJIE).    

Mr.  QUnC.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Yates  amendment. 

I  think  what  we  have  before  us  today  is 
a  little  different  situation  than  we  had  a 
year  ago  because  it  is  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  the  2-year  expiration  date 
comes  and  then  If  we  do  not  pay  our  dues, 
we  win  be  out  of  HO. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield  for  a  correction  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  would 
not  be  out  of  the  HO  until  January  1, 
1973. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  correction  of  date. 

I  would  say  there  Is  a  gcxxl  understand- 
ing why  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
because  the  Natioiud  Association  of 
Manufacturers  decided  not  to  take  part 
in  the  HO  and  do  not  send  delegates,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to 
do  it  and  they  still  do.  They  want  us  to 
pay  our  dues. 
Organized  labor,  although  they  are  crit- 
ical of  the  way  the  Russians  and  other 
Communists  operate,  have  still  partici- 
pated in  it  and  continue  to  participate. 
So  our  decision  really  has  to  be  whether 
we  are  going  to  pay  our  dues  and  stay  in, 
and  whether  our  delegates  will  stand  up 
to  the  Communists  and  give  it  back  to 
them  as  hard  as  they  give  It  to  us. 

I  think  what  was  stated  in  the  letter 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
quoting  Mr.  Meany  that  we  are  constant- 
ly abused  by  the  Communists,  is  true. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  dt  quietly  and  take  it.  It  is  just 
like  someone  uytng  something  deroga- 
tory of  any  of  you.  You  do  not  have  to  sit 
there  quietly  and  take  it.  Nor  would  you 
leave  Congress  because  of  it.  I  think  we 
are  better  off  being  a  part  of  the  orga- 
nlzatlon  and  active  In  It,  r^uttine  any 
accusations  and  condemning  the  wrong 
doing  of  the  Commimlsts.  Lets  not  drop 
out  of  the  HO,  but  send  delegates  with 
guts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 

ROSTDfKOWSXI)  . 

Mr.  R08TSNK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Yarn) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinoU? 
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PA*I.IAMIJSrT*»T    tNQtnaT 

Mr     BOW    Mr    Chairman,   a   parlla- 

mentary  inqmry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  BOW  Ha3  not  the  gentleman 
from  liimois  Mr  Yatis  already  ad- 
dreased  the  committee  on  the  ai.end- 
menf 

Mr   YATES  There  is  now  a  limitation 

on  :he  tune. 

Mr  BOW  I  object  to  the  request  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Ililnois 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  from 
HUnoLs  Mr  Rostknkowski  •  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilimoii 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairmap.,  may  my 
time  be  delayed  to  a  later  ume  In  the 
debate  than  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well? 

The  CH.\IRMAN  The  Chair  will  recog. 
nize  the  gentleman. 

The   Chair    recognizes    the   gentleman 
from  New  Jersey    Mr    PxxLiNGHUYsn»> 
Mr   ROSENTHAL   Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    genUeman    yield    for    a    unanimous 
consent  request' 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN  I  regret  that 
I  have  no  time  to  yield  The  time  limiU- 
tlon  is  so  restrictive  that  I  shall  have  nn 
opportunity  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
much  as  I  would  Ulte  to  oblige  him.  It 
seems  unfortunate  In  a  matter  of  this 
consequence  that  we  are  not  given  an 
adequate  ame  to  discuss  the  serloua 
situation  that  exists 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Yates 
amendment  I  agree  with  Oeorge 
Meany-and  I  find  it  difficult  to  feel  that 
there  are  many  who  do  not.— that  we  owe 
this  money,  and  that  we  should  pay  this 
money  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee himself  has  indicated  that 
there  will  be  a  payment  eventually  His 
argument  Is  that  we  should  wait  until  the 
last  minute  and  then  pay  only  8  months 
of  our  dues 

This  makes  no  sense  to  me.  Mr  Chair- 
man How  can  we  say.  "We  want  more 
say  in  an  International  organizaUon  " 
•'yet  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  crlppie 
It  by  withholding  lunds  which  we  owe 
under  a  legal  obligation''  If  we  want  to 
have  more  influence  in  the  ILO.  we 
should  pay  up  Surely  we  should  not  put 
ourselves  in  the  same  status  as  those 
who  have  failed  to  pay  and  who  thus  no 
longer  have  voting  rights  It  would  make 
more  sepse  to  withhold  If  this  were  a 
part  of  «  move  to  pul!  out  of  the  ELO  But 
we  have  had  a  frank  recognition  from  the 
appropriations  committee  that  within 
the  next  «  months  we  should  pav  some 
of  the  back  monev  it  i.s  asserted  that  bv 
doing  this,  we  shall  in  some  way  Increase 
our  influence  In  the  ILO 

I  would  suggest  that  the  simplest  way 
to  Increase  our  influence  is  to  strengthen 
our  own  leadership  by  sending  delega- 
Uons  that  can  represent  us  well 

I  would  not  suggest  for  one  moment 
that  we  do  not  have  a  problem  with  the 
ILO  but  it  should  be  self-evident  that 
^iiis.  suggestion  of  the  committee  makes 
no  sense  at  all  I  do  hope  that  the  Yates 
amendment  is  accepted 

The  President  has  said  we  should  pay 
up  our  assessment;   the  employer  repre- 


sentatives also  believe  we  should  pay  up. 
and  so  too  does  Mr  Meany  Nothing  can 
t)e  accomplished  by  refusing  or  delaying 
payment,  or  making  only  partial  pay- 
ment, except  to  give  the  United  States 
an  nnnecessary  black  eye  in  the  world 
commumty 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    Cha^    recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Minnesota 
Mr  Fkaskb 
Mr   ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield   for  a   unanimous - 
consent  request^ 

Mr  FRA8ER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
uie  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
store funds  for  the  payment  of  the  dues 
owed  by  the  United  States  u^  tlie  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  Others  have 
already  discussed  some  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  it  would  be  very  wrong  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  attempt  to  withhold 
its  dues  I  would  like  to  cite  some  supple- 
mentary evidence  to  those  arguments 

It  seems  to  me  tJiat  the  InternaUonal 
Labor  OrganizaUon  is  sull  deeply  m- 
volved  in  the  cold  war  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising. We  are  all  heirs  of  the  policies 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  past 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  recently  com- 
pleted 2  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  origins 
and  development  of  the  cold  war  Several 
of  the  distinguished  historians  who  tes- 
tified stated  tlrnt  the  cold  war— the  most 
enduring  foreign  policy  doctrine  in  our 
history  except  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine- 
developed  into  a  system  of  absolutes 
within  both  our  Qovemment  and  our 
society  We  ceased  slowly  to  question  the 
assumpuons  of  the  cold  war.  we  merely 
wandered  from  room  to  room  in  the  cold 
*ar  palaces  we  built 

The  International  Labor  OrganizaUon 
ts  the  oldest  International  body  It  was 
founded  in  1919  as  one  of  the  few  endur- 
ing results  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty  The  ILO  certainly  predates  the 
cold  war  how  did  it  become  involved  In 
the  antagonisms  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

For  15  years  after  its  founding  the 
ILO  proceeded  without  American  mem- 
bership although  we  had  encouraged 
and  participated  m  its  foundation 

Since  we  joined  m  1934,  American 
delegates  and  American  clUaens  have 
played  key  roles  within  the  organization 
Since  1935.  an  American  has  served,  for 
example,  as  either  Director  Oeneral— 
the  top  posiUon — or  Assistant  Director 
Oeneral  in  almost  unbroken  succession 
:n  Geneva,  the  headquarters  city  An 
-American.  David  Morse,  who  retired  as 
Director  Oeneral  2  years  ago  served  for 
21  years  In  that  position 

We  are  now  threatening  to  withdraw 
from  the  ILO  by  withholding  our  dues— 
an  Illegal  step,  incidenuily— because 
Morses  successor  named  a  Soviet  clU- 
zen  as  one  of  the  five  Assistant  Directors 
Oeneral  Our  Irritation  cannot.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  attributed  ultimately  to 
anything  but  a  continuation  of  the  Cold 
War  rhetoric 

CrtUcls  of  the  ILO  cite  many  examples 
of  alleged  hostility  toward  the  United 
SUtes  either  through  the  use  of  ILO 
meeUngs   for  anU -American  tirades  or 


through  an  increase  In  Communist  par- 
ticipation, daung  from  the  Soviet 
Unions  resumption  of  ILO  membership 
m  1954  I  will  not  comment  on  the  details 
of  those  charges  which  are  well  venti- 
lated 

I  mast  say  that  I  believe  the  United 
States,  and  its  employer  and  union  dele- 
gates to  ILO.  developed  a  proprietary 
and  even  a  paternalistic  view  of  the  In- 
ternational orgamzatlon  over  the  past  37 
years  Disbelief  and  anger  that  we  no 
longer  control  ILO  is  behind  much  of  the 
antagonism  today  toward  Director 
Oeneral  Jenks 

Perhaps  David  Morse,  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  served  too  long  as  ILO 
chief  ofBcer  His  tenure,  during  the  heart 
of  the  cold  war  years,  tended  to  make 
some  Americans  think  that  ILO  should 
be  a  bastion  of  anticommunism  Mr. 
Morse  himself  to  my  knowledge,  never 
proclaimed  this  view  but  American  dele- 
gates to  ILO  did. 

How  one  can  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
international  organization  and  maintain, 
.Mmultaneously.  that  one  side  should 
dominate  that  organization  in  the  midst 
of  the  cold  war  is  difflcult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend. We  must  either  accept  the  fact 
that  the  ILO.  in  a  mixed  world,  must  It- 
self be  mixed  or  we  revert  to  a  petty 
form  of  petulance  of  which  this  dues 
controversy  Is  an  excellent  example. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Communist  dele- 
gates to  ILO  have  caused  a  generous 
share  of  trouble.  Perhaps  many  of  them 
think  the  Communist  countries  should 
control  the  ILO  and  other  International 
organizations  That  Is  an  equally  wrong 
view  but  it  is  not  the  issue  today. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  as  a  coun- 
try of  Immense  power  and  Influence  in 
the  world  will  support  the  principle  of 
international  organization  We  must  de- 
cide if  we  can  accept  the  need  to  work 
with  other  people  with  whom  we  may 
regularly  disagree  on  quite  profound 
questions  of  value  and  yet  still  work  with 
them  for  common  goals. 

For  the  ILO  these  common  goals  are 
the  development  of  better  social  insUtu- 
Uons  to  improve  latwr-maiiiigement  rela- 
tions, to  foster  cooperative  associations 
and  other  institutions  to  aid  rural  com- 
munities, to  assist  In  unproving  working 
and  living  conditions  and  to  defend  and 
unprove  the  human  rights  of  all  workers. 
These  are  worthy  goals  toward  which 
the  United  States  should  work  within  the 
ELO  even  when  the  delegates  cannot 
agree  on  ultimate  principles  We  should 
stay  in  the  ELO  and  not  take  home  our 
marbles  Just  because  we  cannot  wm  every 
game 

Mr  ERASER  Mr  Chairman,  one  of 
the  strange  things  about  the  failure  to 
pay  dues  Is  that  we  spend  some  $70  or 
»80  billion  a  year  to  defend  ourselves 
against  communism,  and  many  billions 
more  to  fight  wars  against  communism, 
and  yet  In  a  peaceful  forum  the  Rus- 
sians drive  us  out  without  firing  a  shot. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  eCfectlve  devices 
the  Soviets  have  ever  developed  They 
have  found  ways  to  discourage  the  United 
States  from  continuing  to  participate 
in  forums  which  are  Important  to  the 
world  community  I  think  the  tradition 
of  the  United  States  Is  one  of  toughness. 
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one  which  says  wta«n  wc  do  not  like  what 
\B  going  oD  In  an  IntemAttonal  organl- 
Batlon.  we  hang  In  tber«.  We  battle  and 
slug  it  out.  becauM  we  beUcve  what  we 
stand  for  Is  more  real,  more  honest,  and 
more  fundamentally  right  than  that  of 
any  other  system.  It  aeems  really  straace 
that  we  should  have  eeoaplMiwd  aboat 
France  and  the  Soriet  Dnlflo  defaulting 
on  their  asseasments,  and  ttan  we  tarn 
around  and  default  en  ours.  What 
hypocrisy  we  oould  be  charged  with  any 
time  we  go  back  to  the  Soviets,  to  France, 
or  other  cotaitrles,  and  say,  "Why  dcn't 
you  pay  your  asaeasmenti?" 

Tbey  will  lay.  "Why  did  you  not  pay 
your  dues?  You  admitted  you  owed  yours, 
but  we  disputed  whether  ours  was  a  lesal 
obllgatlan." 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Ucht  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Meany  says  we  owe 
the  money  and  ought  to  pay  It,  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  owe  the  money  and  ought 
to  pay  it,  the  chamber  of  commerce  says 
we  owe  the  mtmey  and  ought  to  pay  it. 
we  will  vote  for  this  amendment 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tatbs)  will  in- 
crease the  funds  going  to  Intemattonal 
ontanlzations  In  the  State  Department 
approprUUon  from  $152,744,000  to  $164,- 
374.749.  This  increase  of  $11,600,749  will 
provide  the  funds  for  the  American  legal 
obligation  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  Without  these  fimds  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  pay,  first, 
the  $3.7M,412  It  owes  to  the  organization 
as  part  of  its  1970  dues.  The  remaining 
$7,816,337  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  pay  its  dues  for  this  calendar  year. 
Failure  to  pay  both  of  these  obligations 
could  result  in  the  United  States  loelng 
its  vote  in  both  the  governing  body  or  the 
confereiK;e  since  our  arrears  will  exceed 
our  contribution  for  the  preoecSng  2 
years. 

The  United  States  has  always  played 
a  preeminent  role  in  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations.  However,  our  honest 
leadership  In  Just  and  peaceful  causes 
will  be  challenged  and  placed  in  serious 
je(H>ardy  by  our  failure  to  appropriate 
these  funds.  It  is  not  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  be  forced  into  what 
amounts  to  self-imposed  isolation  by  Its 
refusal  to  pay  Its  dues. 

Under  the  charter  of  this  organization 
a  country's  right  to  vote  may  be  chal- 
lenged when  it  becomes  2  years  in  arrears 
In  lU  obligatkms.  This  point,  technically, 
may  be  raised  In  the  February  1972  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion An  objection  by  one  member  of  the 
organization  to  our  continued  voting 
would  be  sufQcient  grounds  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  lose  its  vote.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
avoid  this  embarrassing  and  degrading 
possibility. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
funding  for  the  International  Labor  Or- 
gsmizatlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  MotSK) . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose 
two  uniquely  American  characteristics 
are  paying  our  bills  and  walking  away 
from  fights.  In  the  adoption  of  the  com- 


mittee poeltloo  I  believe  we  wotild  violate 
both  those  precepts.  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  ot  the  Tates  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  the  unanim- 
ity of  thoee  concerned  In  support  of  this; 
the  President,  the  bustaieaB  community, 
and  the  labor  oommunity. 

Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  body 
time  and  ataln  has  critktaed  the  Soviet 
UnloB  far  Its  faflure  to  pay  its  bills  to 
tntematknal  wianlsatlons. 

It  seems  to  me  the  least  likely  way  to 
gain  influence  is  to  trtck  up  the  maittes, 
walk  away,  and  become  a  delinquent  con- 
tributor. 

Bi«r.  FINDLEy.  Mr.  CSiairman.  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement  and  express  my 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  Yates 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  serious  quesUon  before  us,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  adopt  the  Yates  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gmUeman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHOKD>. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween myself  and  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  Is  that  unlike  labor  unions  in  the 
United  States,  where  labor  organizations 
serve  as  the  voice  of  labor  to  the  Qov- 
emment and  the  emploj^rs,  labor  unions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  voice  of  the 
govemmentio  the  workers. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  frcHn  Minnesota,  insofar  as  the 
Russian  Government  is  concerned,  it 
to  not  a  forum  of  the  people.  It  to  quite 
simple  why  Mr.  Meany  was  moved  to 
testify  before  the  committee — atul  I 
quote: 

Ttala  hM  b«oome  a  forum  for  Russian  po- 
litical propaganda,  and  there  is  no  affort 
made  by  the  OfBce  of  ILO  to  stop  this. 

I  direct  the  attenUon  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooirxT)  the  distinguished  obairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  shown  at  pa«e  4  of 
the  report: 

Mr  EUx»frr.  Taking  tbe  a  years,  you  have 
made  more  progreee  In  tbe  WO  In  the  last 
e  months  than  you  did  In  the  previoua  j«ar 
and  s  half 

Mr.  HtunaaAin).  Exactly. 

"nie  genUeman  from  New  York  has 
corrected  the  error  that  has  been  made. 
The  queeUon  to  not  now  before  the  House 
whether  to  continue  in  the  HO  or  to 
pull  out  of  the  ILO.  Our  membership  in 
the  HO  cannot  possibly  expire  imtU  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973. 

I  will  yield  to  tbe  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tbe  subcommittee,  who  I  submit 
does  make  some  commonsense.  At  least 
he  has  accomplished  something  in  tbe  6 
months  that  we  have  withheld  our  con- 
tributions to  HO. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
Uke  to  say  that  Mr.  Meany  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  President  Ken- 
nedy told  him  that  when  he  was  in  Vi- 


enna with  Khrushchev.  Khrushchev 
said,  "You  pay  too  much  attention  to 
your  labor  leaders.  We  8<rived  our  labor 
problem  many  years  ago."  Kennedy 
asked  how  he  solved  it.  Khrushchev 
said,  "We  shot  the  leaders." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Illlnoto  (Mr. 
Yatzs). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  thto  indeed 
to  a  i>erverse  kind  of  dollar  diplomacy 
that  will  win  us  no  frioids  and  win  us 
no  additional  influence  within  the  HO. 

The  committee  says  we  have  no  in- 
tion  of  getting  out  of  the  HO.  yet  the 
only  way  the  United  States  can  stay  In 
the  HO  to  by  paying  its  dues.  It  will  have 
to  pay  its  dues  either  now  or  In  a  few 
mcmths.  If  the  committee  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  getting  out  of  the  HO  no  matter 
what  happens,  and  that  to  the  impres- 
sion the  committee  attempts  to  give,  we 
might  as  wen  pay  our  dues  at  the  present 
time. 

It  to  a  strange  kind  of  a  rep<Hl  that 
the  committee  issued,  also.  It  quotes  two 
prominent  witnesses  in  support  of  Its 
position  against  payment  of  the  dues, 
witnesses  have  an  opposite  point  of  view 
to  that  which  the  committee  took.  It 
quotes  George  Meany's  testimony  of  last 
year.  That  to  not  in  point  today.  Qeorge 
Meany  today  s&ys  that  we  should  pay  our 
dues  to  the  HO.  He  says  we  owe  it.  it  to 
our  legal  obligation  and  we  should  pay 
it.  The  committee's  quote  to  the  con- 
trary to  contrary  to  the  fact  today.  The 
committee  also  quotes  Mr.  Hildebrand 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  the 
hearings  on  page  701.  Mr.  Hildebrand 
said: 

But  the  Department  alao  U  oonvlnoed  than 
IX  our  efforts  are  to  be  effective,  payment 
muM  be  made  of  tbe  remainder  of  our  1070 
asaeesment  as  well  as  all  of  that  for  1071. 
DeVay  in  meeting  theae  legal  obllgaUons 
would  deetroy  our  lnflu«Dce  as  a  memher 
atate,  and  foredoom  to  faUure  the  efforts  w« 
are  now  making  to  restore  the  ILO  to  Its 
original  purpo— — tbe  Oompers'  oono«p- 
Uon — to  Improve  tbe  welfare  oX  workers  In 
every  country. 

That  to  oontrtuT  to  the  position  of  the 
committee.  I  submit  the  committee  posi- 
tion should  be  overridden  and  my 
amendment  approved. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocxi). 

Mr.  ZABIOCKL  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illlnoto  (Mr.  Yatzb).  Uh- 
doubtedly  all  of  my  colleagues  }oin  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  ezprearing  dto- 
pleasure  over  recent  trends  in  the  HO. 
Nonetheless,  as  I  see  it,  we  have  only 
one  choice.  If  the  United  States  hopes 
to  maintain  its  influence  in  that  organi- 
zation, we  must  remain  a  memher  tn 
good  standing  and  pay  our  dues. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
withdraws,  we  wlU  be  Uterally  handing 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  very  in- 
fluence and  leaderzhlp  that  they  have 
been  """HT^g  for  years.  Tbe  Soviet  Union 
will  become  the  domlnaDt  power  In  the 
HO.  and  our  voloe  will  not  even  be  there. 

I  believe  It  to  Important  therefore  that 
we  understand  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  here  today.  U  the  United  States 
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wltbdraws  from  the  ILO  we  are  not  likely 
to  gain  either  fnoidshlp  or  understaod- 
ing  ftbrosfd.  Iiutmd.  the  United  States 
would  be  oondenmed  for  attacking  an  or- 
ganlMiMon  which  renders  a  service  to 
working  people  ererywhere. 

In  the  final  analyiia  the  questloc  ac- 
tually oomee  down  to  a  dedoloci  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  up  by  de- 
fault. Tb  vote  against  this  amendment  I 
submit  will  be  to  do  Just  that — to  de- 
fault, to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  free 
labor  movement  to  develop  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  one  other 
point  raised  here  a  moment  ago  deserves 
clarlflcatlon.  I  refer  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
RoowxTi,  regarding  Khrushchev's  com- 
ments to  President  Kennedy  on  the  ques- 
tion at  labor's  Influence  on  government 
It  tB  indeed  Ironical  to  hear  the  advice 
of  a  dlcUtor  to  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  on  the  question  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic action  Por  someone  who  never 
had  to  listen  sertoualy  to  any  free-acting 
special  Interest  group  it  is  dlfBcult  to 
understand  where  he  acquired  his  ex- 
pertise 

However,  the  main  point  is  that  Mr 
Khrushchev's  statement  was  made  many 
years  ago — I  might  add.  long  before  he 
was  himself  deposed 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  more  than  ample  evidence  reflecting 
the  positive  Influence  of  labor  and 
peasants  In  countries  throughout  the 
world.  I  cite,  for  example,  the  recent 
dramatic  Impact  of  labor  unions  in  Po- 
land restiltmg  in  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  meaning  of  such  events  for  us  is 
clear  We  must  be  prepared  to  assist  the 
development  of  labor  movements 
throughout  the  world  And  what  better 
way  to  do  so  than  by  continuing  our 
memt)er5hlp  m  the  ILO 

As  you  know.  Mr  Chairman,  the  pay- 
ment of  our  arrears  as  well  as  our  cur- 
rent assessment  is  supported  by  APL- 
CTO  President  Oeorge  Meany,  the  busi- 
ness community  In  the  form  of  the  U  8 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Consldertng  this  broad- 
based  support.  I  submit  It  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  vote  m  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs    Aszrc  > . 

Mrs  ABZUO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Yates  amendment  and 
associate  myself  with  much  of  what  the 
others  have  said  who  are  In  support  of 
the  amendment 

I  would  like  to  add  one  point .  that  thLs 
is  a  moment  In  history  when  we  should 
be  seeking  for  the  United  States  to  have 
Its  Influence  felt  Ln  all  IntemaUonal  or- 
gajiizatlons  and  bodies  where  we  can  ex- 
change Ideas  and  where  we  can  move 
countries  of  the  world  closer  together 
This  is  a  moment  when  we  shotild  be 
seeking  closer  Ues  with  other  countries 
regardless  of  their  opinions  and  differ- 
ences in  system  so  that  we  can  Influence 
each  other  in  terms  of  the  common  good 
This  is  not  a  moment  to  refuse  to  pay 
our  dues  and  withdraw  our  influence 
from  the  ILO 


Mr    BINOHAM    Mr    Chairman,    will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs    ABZX70    I   yield   to   the   genUe- 
man. 

Mr  BINOHAM  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentlewoman's  statement  in 
speaking  of  our  position  in  other  or- 
ganinUons.  I  would  point  out  that  what 
Mr.  Hlldebrand  said  about  the  damage 
that  a  refusal  to  pay  dues  does  to  us  in 
the  ILO  also  applies  to  all  the  other  in- 
ternational organizations  and  to  our 
reputation  as  a  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 
I  think  the  gentlelady  will  agree 
Mrs.  ABZUO.  I  do,  sir 
Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
seek  international  cooperation  in  our 
concerns  for  peace,  our  concerns  for  the 
working  people  in  our  coccems  for 
health  and  the  combating  of  disease  and 
hunger  all  over  the  world  We  must  play 
a  major  role  In  international  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  do  this.  This  is  there- 
fore no  time  to  withdraw  our  member- 
ship from  the  HO.  an  Important  inter- 
national organization 

The  example  we  set  here  by  the  ac- 
tion we  take  will  have  Important  re- 
verberations and  Influence  over  our 
effecUveness  In  all  IntematlonaJ  organi- 
zations and  endeavors 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Bow  1 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  a  Wt 
surprised  to  see  the  number  of  people 
who  have  paiTuled  here  today  ootnplaJn- 
ing  about  the  lack  of  payment  to  the 
ILO.  and  saying  what  a  great  disgrace  It 
Ls  not  to  lae  all  of  your  power  and  in- 
fluence 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  probably  one  of  the 
most  influential  participants  not  only  tn 
the  ELO  but  in  the  United  NaUons  Is  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  if  you  look  on  page 
619  of  the  hearings  you  will  And  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  in  arrears,  not  to  the 
HO.  but  to  the  United  NaUons,  to  the 
tune  of  HO. 776, 000 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one from  that  great  committee  who  has 
be«n  parading  here  today  ever  come  on 
this  floor  and  complain  about  the  delln- 
qijemdes  of  these  other  countries  There 
Is  a  whole  lest  of  them  In  these  hearings 
a  list  shoeing  the  delinquencies  not  only 
of  the  Soviet  Union  but  of  other  naUons 
TTiis  Is  the  first  Instance  and  Is  the  flrst 
time  we  have  done  that,  and  It  has  been 
advantageous  to  us  It  is  understood  now 
that  because  of  the  denial  of  the  pay- 
ment last  year  attenUon  has  been 
directed  to  It 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  vote  agamst  the  Yates  amend- 
ment Let  us  have  another  year  Let  us 
And  out  if  we  cannot  straighten  this  out 
and  do  our  best  to  remain  In  the  Orga- 
nization 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr  Smith  > 

Mr  S\fITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  sUte  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  facts  and  to  say  that  I  think  that  95 
percent  of  what  you  have  heard  here  has 
been  irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  im- 
material. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
6  months  behind  on  our  dues.  The  only 
question  is.  Shall  we  become  1 4  years 
delinquent  before  p>aylng  up?  That  Is  the 
question  All  the  other  talk  is  immaterial. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  get  the  feeling  as  a 
m«nber  of  the  committee,  from  time  to 
time,  that  we  are  sort  of  taken  for 
granted  by  other  countries.  They  are 
often  in  arrears  but  we  never  are.  I  some- 
times feel  they  believe  we  are  a  sort  of 
soft  touch  and  will  automatically  pay 
the  lions  share  on  time  no  matter  what 
While  I  favor  paying  before  It  woxild 
affect  our  membership,  I  think,  perhaps, 
once  in  awhile  we  ought  to  also  become 
as  delinquent  as  others  or  do  something 
a  Uttle  bit  different  Just  to  show  them 
that  they  cannot  always  take  us  for 
granted 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlchigsin 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks 

We  are  not  leaving  the  ILO,  but  we 
think  this  Is  one  way  of  getting  that 
organization's  attention  directed  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  feel  exist  and, 
perhaps,  we  can  get  some  attention  di- 
rected to  those  problems  by  this  action 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNiT  >   to  close  debate 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  The  Yates  amendment  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  the  17  8  million  re- 
quested In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  but 
also  the  $3  7  million  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  axKl  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
Mr  Chairman,  someone  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  said  we  should  not  do  any- 
thing to  criticize  or  mterfere  with  the 
Director  Oeneral.  Mr  Jenks  I  guess  we 
should  Just  sit  by  while  Mr  Jenks  In  con- 
Junction  with  his  Soviet  confederates 
spend  our  money  to  put  out  a  publlca- 
Uon  called  IntemaUonal  Labour  Review, 
vol  101  April  1970,  No  4  enUUed  'Lenin 
and  Social  Progress,"  Including  how  Len- 
in's Ideas  are  embodied  in  Soviet  social 
policies 

I  alrecidy  noted  in  general  debate  that 
this  is  the  organization  that  without  any 
noUce  to  the  House  or  the  Senate,  with- 
out any  notice  to  anyone  in  the  Congress, 
had  gone  ahead  and  started  to  construct 
a  $25  million  building  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland 

Plrwilly.  the  committee  has  no  inten- 
tion at  all  of  getting  out  of  this  organl- 
zaUon  We  do  not  contemplate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Roowzy). 
has  expired. 

P»KF«aai«TIAL     MOTION     OTTBLXD    BT     MB. 
THOMPSON    or   NTW    JDUXT 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Ne^v  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  preferenUal  moUon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Thompson  of  N«w  Jersey  movoB  that 
the  Ojminlttee  do  now  rt««  and  report  the 
Mil  back  to  the  House  with  the  rscommen- 
datlon  that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
out. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne^'  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman,  as  a  Member  who  has  served 
as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  del- 
egation at  four  ILO  conferences,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  crlUcisms  leveled  at  the 
ILO,  and  I  shaxe  scwne  of  them  myself 
I  am  nonetheless  convinced  that  the 
advantages  we  gain  frcxn  ILO  member- 
ship far  outweigh  whatever  dissatlsfac- 
Uons  we  may  have  with  its  procedures. 

I  always  make  It  a  point  to  spend  some 
Ume  visiting  the  delegations  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  when  I  am  over  there 
They  ase  always  struck  by  the  differences 
between  the  delegaUons  of  the  Western 
countries  and  those  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Our  freely  selected  and  independent 
delegation  of  workers,  employers,  and 
Government  officials  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  so-c«Jled  worker  and  em- 
ployer delegations  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  We  do  not  have  very  many 
forums  in  which  our  two  systems  can  be 
compared  at  close  quarters  like  this,  and 
I  might  say  compared  to  our  great  ad- 
vantage 

I  and  other  members  of  the  delegation 
also  make  it  a  point  to  spend  some  time 
informally  discussing  Issues  with  the 
Communist  delegates  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar sessions  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have 
made  wholesale  conversions  to  our  point 
of  view  during  these  discussions,  but  I 
think  we  have  opened  up  a  lot  of  minds 
and  cleared  up  a  lot  of  misconceptions 
about  our  syst-em. 

So  I  think  the  annual  convening  of  the 
HO  gives  us  a  great  opportunity  to  make 
points  for  our  free  enterprise  s>'stem 
while  at  the  same  Ume  we  try  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lems the  ILO  addresses  during  the  con- 
ferences. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  ILO  does  not 
go  Into  hibernation  in  between  confer- 
ences It  carries  out  a  large  number  of 
manpower  training  and  development 
programs  around  the  world,  to  which  we 
contribute  separately  These  technical 
assistance  programs  are  aimed  mainly  at 
imderdeveloped  countries  and  have  been 
highly  praised  on  all  sides. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
ILO  has  made  a  substanUal  contribution 
to  the  passage  of  legislation  affecting 
workers  around  the  world  since  its  In- 
cepUon  in  1919  Its  conventions  and  rec- 
ommendations on  human  rights  and  la- 
bor standards  have  had  a  gradual  but 
far-reaching  effect  for  the  good  in  the 
lives  of  millions  of  workers 

But  I  would  like  to  go  directly  to  the 
issue  at  hand  Here  is  the  situation. 

We  did  not  pay  our  dues  to  the  ILO 
for  the  last  6  months  of  1970.  Since  ILO 
dues  are  payable  on  January  1.  we  are 
alreadv'  in  arrears  for  1971,  making  a 
total  arrearage  of  1  '2  years  If  we  have 
not  paid  upon  January  1,  1972,  we  will  be 
214  years  in  arrears,  and  stand  to  lose 
our  right  to  vote. 

Thus,  unless  the  ILO  funds  are  re- 
stored today,  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
right  to  vote  6  months  from  now 

Further,  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration which  supports  the  restoration  of 
the  funds,  have  told  me  that  the  ILO  is 
going  to  be  In  such  financial  straits  by 
this  fall  that  they  will  either  have  to  bor- 


row money  or  cut  back  sharply  on  their 
ongoing  manpower  training  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

I  think  we  are  already-  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing pwsltion  from  the  stsmdpolnt 
of  world  opinion.  We  admit  that  we  owe 
the  dues,  but  we  saj-  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  pay  them  unUl  the  ELO  changes  to 
our  saUsf  action. 

Now  we  are  in  danger  not  only  of  los- 
ing our  right  to  vote  In  6  months,  but  of 
being  cast  as  the  villain  when  these  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  for  underde- 
veloped countries  are  cut  back  or  closed 
down. 

I  submit  that  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year  have  already  had  a  sadu- 
tor>'  effect  on  the  HO.  In  parUcular.  the 
ILO  has  come  down  hard  in  the  last  year, 
and  in  the  main  successfully,  against  the 
use  of  its  forums  for  nongermane  propa- 
ganda diatribes. 

Now  the  proposition  h&s  become  a  los- 
ing one  Our  reliability  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness In  the  international  community  is 
being  increasingly  questioned  because  of 
the  episode,  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  cut  our  losses. 

The  administraUon  and  the  AFL-CIO 
have  urged  that  these  funds  be  restored, 
and  have  Indicated  that  they  are  pursu- 
ing other  avenues  for  reform  of  the  ILO. 
I  would  likewise  urge  my  colleagues  to 
see  to  it  that  these  funds  are  restored  by 
voting  for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  straighten  out  a  couple 
of  things,  if  I  can.  It  is  a  bit  painful,  but 
there  are  obviously  some  misunderstand- 
ings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  disUngulshed 
gentleman  from  New  York  « Mr.  Rooney  > 
my  good  friend,  says  that  we  have  unUl 
Jantiary  1973,  when  In  fact  we  have  imtll 
January  1972.  And  If  we  are  not  paid  up 
by  then,  under  the  rules  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  and  under 
the  determination  as  expressed  by  the 
director  general  in  recent  days,  we  could 
lose  our  voUng  rights  In  January  1972. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  but  with  respect  to 
notice  of  the  building  under  construcUon 
in  (jeneva  of  the  ILO  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr  Rooney  t 
I  might  say  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
oCBclal  notice  to  this  body,  or  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  3  years  ago  when 

1  was  an  observer  at  the  International 
Labor  Organization  I  was  taken  to  the 
site  of,  informed  of  the  plans  for,  and  was 
informed  of  the  participation  of  an 
American  architect  In  the  prospective 
construction  of  the  building  to  which  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  <  Mr  Rooney  > 
alludes, 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  made  the  statement  that  the 

2  years  would  be  up  in  January  of  1972. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 

Is  right 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 


like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  State 
Department  tells  us  that  the  2  years  will 
be  up  by  January  1.  1973. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
I  respectfully  state  that  I  think  the 
State  Department  Is  wrong  in  this 
Instance  I  know  that  you  rely  on  that 
Information,  and  I  say  to  you,  respect- 
fully, sir,  that  you  are  wrong  about  it. 
My  interpretation  of  the  law,  as  one  who 
has  observed  it,  as  one  who  has  studied 
it.  is  that  in  January  1972  the  2  years 
will  expire  and  the  United  States  will  be 
In  default.  They  do  not  work  on  a  fiscal 
jrear  basis;  they  work  on  a  calendar  year 
basis. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  being  a  forum  for 
the  Communists,  I  say  that  is  so.  It  has 
also,  I  might  submit,  been  a  great  forum 
for  us.  Following  the  Hungarian  Incident 
m  1956.  and  the  Czechoslovakian  Inci- 
dent, the  very  things  happened  about 
which  our  Government  is  now  complain- 
ing; namely,  that  the  bloc  coim tries  and 
others  have  compained  about,  have 
made  speeches  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Director  (general's  report,  deroga- 
tory of  the  United  States  I  have  wit- 
nessed them,  and  I  have  witnessed  them 
being  shot  down  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly.  I  might  say  that,  following 
the  Hungarian  incident  and  the  Czech- 
oslovakian  Incident  that  this  country, 
and  this  country's  delegates,  employers. 
Government  and  workers,  all  complained 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization 
of  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
a  word,  the  represenutives  of  the  United 
States  have  attacked  the  Soviet  Union 
on  political  Issues  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  ILO  should  not  be  used  for  debate 
on  matters  properly  belonging  in  the 
U.N.  The  facts  are.  however,  that  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  at  fault.  Is  this  reason  for  us 
to  quit?  I  say  "no." 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man,  will   the   genUeman   yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  glad  to  yield   to  the   genUeman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  an  appointed  delegate  of  the 
House  to  the  ILO. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
have  been  an  appointed  observer,  as 
is  the  gentUman  frran  Ohio  'Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK)    ar  this   mcHnent 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  gather 
from  what  the  genUeman  has  said  that 
while  he  was-  there  on  one  or  more 
occasions,  he  had  seen  this  building 
in  the  process  of  construction? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  No, 
no.  I  was  shown  the  site  of  It  and  I 
was  informed  as  an  observer  of  its 
potential.  The  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee  of  the  ILO  at  that  time 
was  an  American  by  the  name  of  Still- 
man  who  just  recenUy  retired  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  is  no  news  to  us. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Let  me  ask. 
did  the  genUeman  as  an  official  ob- 
server of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  one  or  more  ILO  conferences 
see  the  plans  or  talk  to  the  architect 
and  did  he  not  see  the  site? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No 
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Mr.  OERAIX)  R  PORD  Did  the  gen- 
tlenuui  ever  report  U)  the  Committee 
on  ApproprtaUons  or  to  the  House 
of  Plepresentatlvea  that  a  $25  million 
building   waa  to  be  built? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
the  gentleman  did  not.  The  gentleman 
did  not  see  the  plan^  and  did  not  consult 
with  the  architect  but  was  simply  tolrfof 
the  pnsApectus  and  he  was  shown  the 
prospective  site 

Mr  OERALD  R.  PORD  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jeraey  knew  (M  build- 
ing was  to  be  built? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Ym. 
I  did  know  Mr  Chairman.  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frtim  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROONZY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rlM  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Roonky  i    u  recognized 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order 
I  thought  we  were  voting  at  3  o'clock. 
The  CHAIRMAN    This  is  a  preferen- 
tial motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York   ^Mr 
Rooffm  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  the 
building  mentioned  in  the  colloquy  that 
has  Jxjst  taken  place  The  printed  hear- 
ings held  on  March  10,  1971.  pages  S89- 
890  conuin  the  following  colloquy  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  De  Palma 
Mr  RooKXT  When  were  fuoda  requested 
of  the  Oongre—  for  the  construction  of  tiiat 
building? 

Ut    D«   P^ma.   They   will    appear   in   the 
calendar    1974   HO    budget. 

Ur  RoowTT  Let  me  rei>e«t  that  question 
WTien  were  fund*  requested  of  the  U  S  Con- 
gress for  the  oonstrucuon  of  that  building? 
Mr  D«  Palma  In  flacal  1874.  sir 
Mr  RoowxT  BrWently  you  thlnJt  I  asked 
"wtl;  be"  instead  of  'were  '•  When  were  funds 
reqiesled  of  the  Congress  for  the  construc- 
u<^  of  that  building  •> 

_  -fc-    Db  Pajlma.  They  were  not  as  far  as  I 
know,  sir 

Mr  RoowTT  Of  course  not  This  organlsa- 
tlon  Just  goes  ahead  and  decides  on  a  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  how  much.  tOB  million? 
Mr  D«  PA1.MA  That  Is  right. 
Mr  RooiTTT  And  the  Unlteu  States  Con- 
greaa  has  no  voice  in  whether  we  will  pay 
how  much  of  that  135  mHllon'' 

Mr    D«  Palma.  We  dont  know  yet    sir 
Mr    RooKXT    Olve  us  an  approximation 
Mr   D»  PALMik   About  W  35  million  I  would 
say 

Mr  RoowTT  So  this  organisation  can  go 
ahead  and  start  a  construction  in  IMS  of  a 
•36  million  building  to  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  approximately  S5  35  million 
and  do  this  without  any  notice  to  the  US 
Congress  or  to  the  taxpayer  or  any  request 
of  him  at  all    Is  that  right' 

Mr  D«  PALMik  Sir.  notice  was  not  gUen 
as  far  as  I  hare  been  at>le  to  discover 

Mr  OERALD  R  PORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, for  8  years  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  appointing  or  recommending 
for  appointment  individuals  who  would 


be  observer  appointees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  the  ILO  These  House  Members 
who  have  gone  I  think,  owe  an  obliga- 
uon  to  come  b€u:k  and  report  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves  what  they 
observed. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York — have  any  of  these 
appointees  ever  reported  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  there 
was  a  prospective  obligaUon  of  »5  mH- 
Hon  plus  for  the  building  of  a  building  by 
the  ILO  In  Geneva.  Switzerland? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  cannot  recall  one 
such  instance 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  There 
Is  an  apparent  confusion,  I  might  say 
to  the  minority  leader  My  distinguished 
friend  must  have  been  terribly  busy  be- 
cause In  the  last  6  years  Members  who 
have  represented  us  as  observers.  Includ- 
ing myself 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Please  do 
not  take  my  5  minutes.  I  yielded  only  for 
a  question 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  My 
question  is,  "Have  not  you  heard  of  this 
before?" 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Have  I 
heard  of  what?  You' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
the  bulld'ng  You  saw  It 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  was 
amazed  when  I  saw  the  construction  go- 
ing on  In  January  just  past  In  Geneva.  I 
could  not  believe  It 

Mr  OERALD  R  PORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  disUngiiished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 

Mr  OERALD  R  PORD.  Have  any 
of  the  observers  appointed  by  tha  House 
ever  come  back  and  reported  to  the 
House  ofUclally  that  the  $25  million 
building  was  In  prospect? 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Never, 
Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  To  cost 
*6  million  of  American  money? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Never.  I 
think  they  go  over  there  to  smell  chest- 
nuts. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jenjey.  We 
went  over  there  to  have  It  named  after 
you. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, let  me  read  what  Mr.  Meany.  pres- 
ident of  the  APL-CIO,  said  before  the 
subcommittee  on  July  31.  1970 

Mr  Mkant  What  has  ha<)pened  since  the 
Soviets  came  Into  the  ILO  U  that  the  ILO 
has  become  a  sounding  board  more  and  more 
each  year  for  political  discussions  Those  of 
us  who  hare  attended  ILO  meetings  In  the 
last  few  years  have  been  subjected  to  the 
m<llgnity  of  listening  to  speaker  after  speak- 
er on  the  resolutions  committee  denounc- 
ing the  United  States  of  America  This  has 
become  a  forum  for  Russian  political  propa- 
ganda, and  there  U  no  effort  made  by  the 
Office  of  the  ILO  to  atop  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  urge  that  the  pending  motion  be 
defeated 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Yatxs  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  U.S. 
dues  and  arrearage  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization 

I  strongly  favor  the  U.S,  continuation 
as  a  viable  member  in  good  standing  of 
this  organlzaUon  It  is  my  view  that  any 
further  weakening  of  our  delegation  to 
the  ILO  Is  a  disservice  to  US.  Interests 
and  in  very  real  terms  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets  who  receive  am 
added  bonus  with  no  additional  cost. 

While  I  do  not  support  the  previous 
action  of  the  Congress  in  cutting  off  dues 
pajrments.  I  submit  that  any  advantage 
which  may  have  been  given  to  us  by  mak- 
ing the  Organization  aware  of  the  Con- 
gress displeasure  has  been  served. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  attempting  to 
bring  this  agency  to  heel  Our  intema- 
Uonal  responsibility  is  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  national  trade  unions  and  assist 
them  In  the  establishment  of  fair  labor 
standards  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
living  standards  of  peoples  everywhere 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  trade  union 
which  believes  that  Its  Interest  or  ours 
is  Improved  by  withholding  these  funds. 
Mr  Meany  himself,  in  comments  re- 
ported by  the  press  from  Atlanta.  Oa..  on 
Tuesday.  May  1 1 .  of  this  year,  said : 

As  far  as  the  a(>proprlatlon«  are  concerned, 
our  poeition  is  quite  simple.  We  owe  the 
money  and  we  should  pay  !t. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  President  Tnmian 
used  to  say — the  Issue  Is  a  red  herring 
No  Member  of  this  body  who  truly  be- 
lieves In  the  U.S.  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue its  Important  role  in  the  interna- 
tional labor  movement  will  want  us  to 
be  deterred  merely  because  a  gentleman 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  was  appointed  to  a 
third-level  position  within  the  ILO 

Por  these  reasons  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross i  there 
were — ayes  9.  noes  80 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  tho 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr  Gross),  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Yatxs  ) . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis) 

The  question  was  takm:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Yatis)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  70. 

mxn  yon  wrra  CLxaaa 

Mt  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the     Chairman     appointed     as     tellers 


(^ 
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Bow, 


Messrs.    Rooniy    of    New    York. 
Yates,  and  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported    that    there    were — ayes     147. 

noes  227,  not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No    1881 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 147 


ni 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson, 
Ashley 
Asptn 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Befrlch 
Bell 

Bfrgland 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
B<iland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  Mass 
Burton 
Carey    N  Y 
Carney 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Collins,  ni 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels.  N  J 
Danlelson 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dwyer 
Kckhardt 
Erienbom 
Each 

Evans.  Colo. 
Flndley 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews, 
N   Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betu 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  NC 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Oaydos 

Olbbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green   Pa 

Orlfflths 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen   Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Wash 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

K&rth 

Kaatenmeler 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McJCay 

MallUard 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ul. 

Obey 

NOES — 327 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Cou(?hlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis,  8  C 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
EUberg 
Eahleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flah 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Ooodllng 


OTIara 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer.  N  C 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

RaUsback 

R«es 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Smith,  NY. 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


Oraaao 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
HlUls 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  NC. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latu 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md 
Lujan 
McClure 


McColllster 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathls.  Ga 
MasBoU 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark 
Mills,  Md 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moaher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
NU 

O'Konski 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
PettU 
Peyser 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price.  Tex. 


Pryor.  Ark. 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Ranck 

Reld.  ni. 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Sblpley 

Shoop 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

NOT  VOTING — 69 


Stanton, 

J  WlUiam 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif 

Terry 

Ttuimpson.  Oa 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Bray 
Cabell 
Clark 

ClawBon.  Del 
Clay 
Conable 
Culver 
Davis.  WU. 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Fascell 


Flowers 
Ford. 

WUllam  D 
Goldwater 
Gray 
GrllBn 
Oubaer 
Halpem 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hicks.  Mass 
Hogan 
Howard 
Landruin 
Lennon 
Long.  La 
McCulloch 
McKevltt 
Macdonald. 


Martin 

Mollohan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

ONelll 

Patman 

Pickle 

Purcell 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Runnels 

Schneebell 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Tleman 

Watts 

Wilson.  Bob 

Young.  Fla. 


Madden 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  my  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

The'CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

INmiNATlONAI.    nSHEKIIS    COMMISSIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
meet  Its  obligations  In  connection  with  par- 
ticipation In  International  fisheries  oom- 
mlaalons  pursuant  to  treaties  or  conventions, 
and  ImplemenUng  Acts  of  Congress.  »2.900,- 
000:  Proviied,  That  the  United  States  share 
of  such  expenses  may  be  advanced  to  the  re- 
spective commissions 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Fisheries  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  be  shocked  if 
they  knew  that  our  State  Department 
deliberately  was  falling  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  Congress  In  these  various  laws 
which  have  been  designed  to  protect  our 
flshermen 

Historically.  Chile.  Ek:uador.  and  Peru 
entered  into  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves in  the  mid-1950's  under  which 
they  claimed  a  200 -mile  territorial  sea 


off  their  coasts.  This  was  an  unprece- 
dented move,  but  not  one  which  caused 
great  trouble  Initially. 

However,  In  the  ensuing  years,  es- 
pecially early  In  1971.  more  and  more 
seizures  of  American  flshliig  vessels  have 
taken  place,  sometimes  involving  shoot- 
ing Incidents  In  which  American  citi- 
zens have  been  wounded. 

Our  American  flshermen  pioneered 
this  fishery  back  In  the  late  1920's  and 
early  1930's,  yet  when  we  enter  these 
waters  now,  we  are  made  o«t  to  be 
pirates  by  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can press,  by  Radio  Havana  and  lately 
by  Radio  Peking  which  called  us  "gang- 
sters." We  are  labeled  "an  imperialistic 
aggressor." 

At  the  center  of  this  issue  Is  the  fact 
that  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  refused  to 
sincerely  meet  to  resolve  the  issue.  They 
have  refused  to  go  to  the  In te rational 
Court  of  Justice  to  reach  a  detihnlna- 
tlon  on  the 'Hgality  of  their  claim  of 
200-mlle  Jurisdiction  off  their  coasts. 

I  have  authored,  along  with  others  in 
this  House,  and  this  Congress  has  passed, 
numerous  bills  designed  to  get  our  coim- 
tries  into  serious  negotiations,  but  these 
efforts  have  been  clreumvented  by  our 
own  State  Department  which  has  refvised 
to  enforce,  for  one  thing,  the  Pelly 
amendment  to  the  F^hermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  which  requires  that  the  amount 
of  illegal  fines  be  deducted  from  foreign 
aid  The  act  provides  that  In  any  case 
when  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  is 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis 
of  rights  or  claim^^  territorial  waters  or 
the  high  seas  which  are  not  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  the  SecreUry  of  State 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  attend  to 
the  welfare  of  such  vessel  and  Its  crew 
and  to  secure  the  release  of  such  vessel 
and  crew  Where  a  fine  must  be  paid,  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  shall  be  reimbursed 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
make  and  collect  any  claims  against  the 
foreign  country  for  amounts  expended  to 
obtain  release  of  vessel.  Then  the  law 
provides  that  if  such  country-  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  reimburse  the  United  States  an 
amount  of  the  unpaid  claim  shall  be 
withheld  from  foreign  assistance  fimds 
programs  for  that  country 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  law  was  en- 
acted our  State  Department  has  never 
made  any  claims  to  a  foreign  country-, 
thus  they -avoid  deducting  such  sxmis 
from  foreign  aid  allocations 

With  other  laws,  the  policy  is  similar 
For  example,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  there  Is  a  provision  saying  that  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  furnish  as- 
sistance, consideration  shall  be  given  to 
excluding  any  country  which  seizes  or  Im- 
poses any  penalty  against  any  U£  fish- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  ac- 
tivities in  international  waters. 

Has  the  Department  of  State  followed 
this  law?  The  answer  seems  obvious 

There  are  the  HickHilooper  and  the 
Kuchel  sjnendments  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Belcher  amendment 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  aU  designed  to  resolve 
this  dispute  over  fishing  rights;  yet,  the 
State  Department  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
because  the  laws  were  vrritten  with  per- 
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tiuaalve    l*ii«ua«e    making    enlorcement 
dlacreUonAry 

Mr  ChAiiTOAn,  we  even  h*ve  treaties 
with  Bcujulor.  Chile,  and  Peru  wtilcii  lAy 
the  groundwork  for  ertabllshlna  &n  In- 
t«maUocuLl  commiBsion  to  aeiUe  dljputes. 
but  the  State  Department  haa  rejected 
this  avenue  o^  settlement  to  this  problem 
Mr  Chainnan,  the  200-mUe  sover- 
eUnty  la  a  serloua  matter  Yet.  our  State 
Depfcrtment  haa  done  nothing  with  the 
legislative  tools  we  have  given  It  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  our  coun- 
try and  these  Latin  Americana. 

Again,  Mr  Chairman,  I  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  as  a  potot  oC  Informatloti 
To  me,  the  State  Department's  atutude 
toward  the  American  flshermen  Ls  dis- 
graceful. Only  the  other  daj^  a  Soviet 
flahlng  trawler  did  severe  damage,  and 
deliberately  so.  to  the  loheter  pots  of  a 
Boeton  company  When  the  American 
company  liatiied  a  Soviet  vessel  In  an 
American  port,  the  Department  of  State 
Interceded  on  behalf  of  the  Russians 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  today  Ls  to 
enlist  the  support  at  my  coUeaguea  be- 
cause r  am  hopeful  when  the  opportunity 
artsea.  I  can  offer  amendments  to  these 
various  laws  making  the  provlslcns  to 
protect  our  fishing  industry  mandatory 
Mr  Chairman.  later  on  when  the  Por- 
el«n  Assistance  Act  comes  be/ore  this 
House  I  hope  that  the  Members  wlD  sup- 
port p>rovlslons  making  the  will  erf  the 
Congress  mandatory  and  not  allowing 
the  State  Department  dlscreUon  under 
which  they  have  definitely  shown  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  that 
is  for  the  good  of  our  fishing  Industry 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Chairman  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ■» 

Mr  PELLY  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Chairman  I  com- 
mend ihe  gentleman  for  his  aggreeslve 
leadership  In  this  batUe  to  protect  our 
fisheries  that  have  had  such  dlfflcult 
times  here  over  the  past  few  years 

Mr      Chairman.     I     would     associate 
myself  with  the  genUemans  remarks  and 
I  certainly  support  his  efforts 
Mr    PELLY    I   thank   the  genUeman 
Mr    VAN   DEERLIN    Mr    Chairman 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr   PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
Mr    VAN   DEERLIN    Mr    Chairman, 
r  also  want  to  express  the  apprecUUon 
ot  fishermen  everywhere  for  the  genUe- 
man's  leadership  in  this  direction 

1.  ux).  wish  to  applaud  the  leadership 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  haa 
provided  toward  obtaining  Justice  for 
American  fishermen  in  all  waters. 

By  Its  own  testimony  before  the  Mer^ 
chant  Marine  and  Plsherles  Subcom- 
mltt^  on  which  the  genUeman  serves 
the  State  Department  has  shown  the 
dimension  of  our  problem  It  is  that 
whenever  the  wording  of  a  law  leaves  any 
discretion  in  the  matter,  the  Department 
has  no  Intention  of  moving  against  the 
repeated  Ulegal  selxure  of  American 
nshing  boats  off  South  America 
Section  820to>  of  the  Ptorelgn  Asslst- 

*?**>^^f*  '^^  ^^'  -consideration 
snould  be  given"  to  cutting  off  aid  to 
nations  which  "impose  any  penalty  or 
sancUon  against  any   US    fishing  boat 
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on   account   of    Its   acUvlUes    In    inter- 
national waters  " 

The  provision  has  been  on  the  books 
since  IMS — yet  It  has  never  been  Imple- 
mented. 

A  number  of  other  possible  avenues 
exist  for  redress  of  these  abuses,  but  the 
repeatedly  sUted  will  of  Congress  has 
always  been  Ignored  or  thwarted  It  Is 
clear  from  dreary  evidence  over  the  years 
that  SUte  Department  officials  will  do 
nothing  in  the  matter  unless  specifically 
mandated  by  law 

It  Ls  time  to  stop  using  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  to  subsidize  piracy 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  CTerk  wlU  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Sac.  106  It  u  the  aanae  of  Lb«  Oongrau 
tiiat  th«  OammunMi  Cblnaae  Oovmnoment 
•tkould  not  b«  Mlimtt«d  U3  m«ni£>«r»liip  In 
111*  UnJted  !fatk>na  ta  the  r«prea«ntatlr«  of 
Cbia*. 

^oijTT   or  oassm 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  section  105.  lines 
30  through  22,  as  being  legislation  on  an 
approprtaUon  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  ■  Mr  Rooney  ■  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Yes.  Mr 
Chairman 

Mr  Chairman,  this  provision  has  been 
in  this  bill  for  many,  many  years  It  goes 
back  to  the  time  that  the  late  Senator 
from  Nevada  Pat  McCarran.  was  chair- 
man of  Senate  appropriations  for  thLs 
bill 

However,  I  am  constrained  to  have  to 
concede  that  the  point  of  order  has  merit 

The    CHAIRMAN      Mr     AsiRifrrHT 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  concedes 
the  point  of  order 

The  point  of  order  Is  sustained 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Herk  read  as  follows 

»*1-*1TT»   AKD    EzrCMSSS     CXIMMtrNTTr 

txtjkTiotn  asavKs 
For  n«c«Marr  erpenaea  of  th«  OommunUy 
RelaUonj   Service   wtahllshed   by   title   X   of 
•-he    CiTi:    Right*    An    of    1»«4     («a    XSSC 
X>00g-3000g  ai     MJ6O0O0 

OCXttDMCMT  OrmXD   IT    Ml     OOWZAi-H 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ametxlment     offered     by     Mr      OoKriAija 
P««e  18.  line  5   change  the  llgure    W  J80  000" 
to  tl. 000  000  ■ 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman  this 
amendment  reduces  the  figure  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  which  Ls 
15.250,000  to  an  even  $1  million  which 
represents  the  figiire  more  or  less  that 
the  Congress  appropriated  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  service  until  about  19e« 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reason  I  offer  this 
amendment  is  because  the  experience  of 
this  service  shows  that  this  Congress 
and  this  committee  has  approve  a 
needless  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars 

In  the  hearings  as  printed,  on  page 
1  300  you  will  see  a  table  there  of  some 
of  the  expenditures  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  this  division  admits  to  having 

spent 

It     lists     expenditures,     for    example 
made  to  one  individual,  Ernest  Bemal. 


t^ 


San  Antonio.  Tex  .  who  got  paid  a  fairly 
substantial  amount  of  money  for  some 
study,  so  it  says 

There  Is  also  another  one,  Jesse  Rlos 
My  contention  Ls  that  this  money  has 
been  used  politically  The  money  spent 
on  this  one  particular  Individual,  who 
happens  to  be  an  Instructor  In  one  of  the 
local  colleges  In  San  Antonio.  Is  a  com- 
plete misspending  of  money  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  that  the  US 
Government,  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  In- 
tention of  the  provisions  of  the  Clv-ll 
RighU  Act  of  1964  hoped  to  bring  about 

On  May  20,  in  connection  with  another 
activity,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee.  the  Honorable  Osokck 
Mahon  I  said 

Uat  »,  1971. 
Hon    OsoBci  Mahoi* 

Chairman      Cornmlttee     on     Approprlatiom 

RaytnLm    Hou$e    Office   BuilAtng.    Wath- 

ington.  D  C 

Dka*    Um.     CnAa.jtMM      The    San    Antonio 

Ho^l«lng  Auttoorlty  hu  Juet  Informed  me  of 

k  illuauon  thAt  U  »to*)Jutely  incredlWe,  and 

It  u  »  matter  I  believe  you  will  be  intereated 

In 

r  andentand  that  the  Community  Rela- 
tlon«  Senioe  hm«  agreed,  or  at  least  U  con- 
sidertng.  paying  for  the  traveling  expense* 
and  other  Incidentals  for  rent  atrlke  orga- 
nlsert  to  hold  a  meeUng  in  San  Antonio. 
evldenUy  for  the  purpoae  of  trying  to  eet  up  a 
pent  (trtke  In  public  housing  in  San  Antoolo 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  agency  of  our 
ffovemment  hae  any  buxtneae  In  financing 
the  orgaiUaeni  of  an  attempt  to  bankrupt 
anotljer  agency  Tour  Oommlttee  haa  heard 
ccunplalnta  from  me  about  the  OocnmunUy 
RelaUooe  Service  attempttng  to  build  flrwi  In 
3an  Antonio  Our  dty  haa  enough  troubles 
without  this  kind  of  Federal    help" 

At  this  point  I  Include  In  the  Ricoan 
a  copy  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  March  1970.  In  which.  In  a  front  page 
scare  article,  byllned  by  Richard  A. 
Shaffer,  who  never  visited  Texas,  much 
less  San  Antonio  until  he  was  led  there 
by  agents  of  the  service,  was  predicting 
that  there  would  be  a  revolution  In  San 
Antonio,  that  It  was  Imminent.  What  he 
calls  "the  Mexicans  '  were  going  on  and 
klUlng  all  the  "gringos  '  He  scared  the 
wits  out  of  businessmen  In  the  north  and 
east  who  have  tnsurance  policies  on  pub- 
lic buildings  In  that  area  So  they  gave 
a  hard  time  and  a  bad  name  to  the  busi- 
ness leadership  of  my  community.  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 

Thb     ANOBT     CHICA!«Oa        DKZPXNINO     PlOSTlU- 
TION     OF     MrxiCAN-AMEEICANS     Sti«*    Fkass 

OF  VioLtNci — San  Antonio  IDzcmd  L.ikxi.t 
To  Havs  Tbovbls,  Povutt  Bad  Hodsiwo 
Cau««  UwrniST  Its  Too  Latx  fo«  the 
Obinoo" 

(By  Rlohard  A  Shaffer) 
San  AirroNio  —Every  Texan  remember*  the 
Alamo,  and  Beto  Martinez  is  no  exception 
But  tjje  man  he  admlree  u  Santa  Ann*,  the 
Mexican  commander  who  mmwf  iwl  187  de- 
fender* of  the  old  mlaaloc  here 

"He  had  the  right  Idea  of  what  to  do  with 
white   men,"    says    MartlaeB.    who    predlcu 
"The  day  wUl  ccme  again  when  any  grUigo  In 
this    part   of   the   country    will    be   shot    on 
right  •• 

Marti  ne»  33  Is  an  unemployed  high  school 
dropout  who  wear*  a  goatee  and  ibabby 
clotbes.  and  rarely  takea  off  his  runglaseea 
even  in  the  darkest  bars  He  Is  minister  of 
war  for  the  Mexican -American  Nationalist 
Orgaaiaation    (MANO).  a  clandestine  group 
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that  txislsta  all  "whites  '  are  racist  ervnmlss 
Who  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Southwest. 
by  font  if  neoeaaary.  Uartlnes.  who  has 
served  time  in  Ttacas  prisons  for  posaeaaton  of 
marijuana  arkd  for  sodomy,  aays  moat  mem- 
bers of  MANO  are  ex-convicts  like  tilmaaif 
and  that  others  are  Vietnam  vwtacans  with 
ezpwrlence  In  demollUoo  teobnlquas  and 
guerrlUa  warfare 

"WX'U.    as    BKAOT" 

"Right  now.  we're  strictly  for  self -defense. 
We're  Just  walUog."  be  calmly  tells  an  intar- 
vieiwer  while  roiling  bU  own  oigaret.  "But 
wtMD  •ocnethlng  starts,  well  be  ready." 

It's  bard  to  say  Just  bow  mucb  ol  a  tbreat 
MANO  really  poaea  to  law  and  order  la  San 
Antonio  UarUnea  claims  his  group  baa  SOO 
members.  But  police  m  this  seemingly  tran- 
quU  dty.  Where  historical  monumeDts  draw 
a  oonatant  stream  of  tourists,  say  MANO  Is 
"oothlng  to  be  aftald  of — |uat  Beto  and  a 
few  orasy  klda." 

Whatever  MANOs  numerical  streogtb, 
many  knowledgeable  obeervers  say  the 
belligerence  displayed  by  Martlnac  Is  all  too 
typical  of  a  deepening  uJodercurrent  of  anger 
and  frustration  among  the  naUon'a  Mexican - 
Americana  To  some.  It  seems  lnevitai>le  that 
Tiolenoe  wlU  result,  and  tbey  beUeve  It  may 
well  cocne  this  summer 

One  Federal  official  responsible  for  gauging 
the  mood  of  minority  groups  puta  It  this  way : 
"Tbere's  an  awful  lot  of  fernMnt  arrvntig  the 
Mexican- Americana .  a  rising  level  of  mili- 
tancy ""/-iTig  the  young,  wltb  more  demon- 
strations and  more  challanglng  of  authority — 
all  tbe  preliminary  stages  of  outright 
violenoe." 

T7iruST7AU.T    LABOB    FBOPOeTION 

If  trouble  comes,  many  experts  believe.  It 
could  well  occur  here  in  South  Texas.  Many 
areas  of  tbe  Southwest  have  large  corw^ntra- 
tions  of  Mexican -Amerloans.  but  tbe  propor- 
tion la  unusually  large  here.  San  Antonio 
counta  300.000  Mexican-Americans  In  Its  total 
(xjpulatlon  of  SAO. 000,  making  It  second  only 
to  Los  Angeles  In  tbe  number  of  Mexican - 
Americans. 

Many  Mazlcan-Atnerlcana.  to  be  sure,  have 
little  cause  for  unbapplneas  Ttirougbout  tbe 
Southwest.  Mexloan-Amertcans  are  promi- 
nent In  business  and  varlovM  professions. 
iQoiudlng  politics,  and  tbe  number  of  well- 
educaited  Mezlcan-Amerloans  moving  Into 
mlddle-ctaas  society  la  growing 

But  vast  numbers  remain  mired  In  seem- 
ingly hopeless  poverty  Out  off  from  tbe  so- 
ciety at  large  by  language  and  cultural  bar- 
riers, poorly  educated,  lacking  Job  skills, 
often  discriminated  against  on  an  etbnlc 
basis,  these  people  cluster  In  tbe  Mexican- 
American  slums — or  barrloe — found  In  prac- 
tically every  Southwestern  city. 

In  Ban  Antonio  the  Barrio  la  a  sprawling 
coUeotlon  of  dilapidated  wooden  ho^iaea  on 
the  wrong  side  of  town.  Many  of  the  barrio's 
streets  remain  unpaved.  and  many  of  tt>e 
houses  are  jam&Md  witii  big  famlllea — or 
sometimes  several  fatnUles.  Tbe  yards  are 
tiny,  often  surrounded  by  fences  and  deco- 
rated with  blrdbatbs  and  plaster  religious 
statuea. 

ICAKT  maaairr  woi 


Many  of  tbcae  Who  live  In  tbe  Ban  Antonio 
barrio  and  in  oCbor  areas  of  South  Texas  are 
mlgranft  farm  worlcers,  uaually  spending 
months  In  tbe  Midwest  during  the  growing 
and  harvest  seasons  and  returning  hers  for 
tbe  winter 

Those  who  fear  violence  here  this  summar 
•ay  It  could  well  be  triggered  by  tbe  Impact 
of  growing  mecbanlaatlon  on  tbe  Jobs  of 
•ucb  migrant  worker*.  In  the  MIdweM  alone, 
one  Fedaral  report  aMtimatea,  40.000  migrant 
farm  lat>orers  wUl  be  displaced  tbls  year — 
and  a  large  percentage  of  ttteae  will  be 
Tezans  L.uls  Le  Leon,  who  works  In  the 
Laredo.  Tex.,  office  of  an  elgbt-state  mlgrant- 
aaalstance  group  known  as  tbe  Colorado  Mi- 


grant ODunoll,  pr«dle«»<,^|[nkere's  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  frustration  anitH^Lnger." 

Joae  Angel  Outlerres,  a  yohtbful  aotlvlst 
who  works  with  migrants  al^d  holds  a 
masterl  degree  in  political  acieclQe,  aays  he 
la  convUwed  that  "after  this  summer,  a 
farm  laborer  wont  even  have  enough  money 
to  get  drunk  on.  Things  may  not  explode 
cotnpletely  ttila  summer.  But  that's  when  It^ 
going  to  begin." 

When  be  wrote  hla  maater's  tbesta  two  year* 
ago.  Mr.  Outierres  concluded  that  "tbe  em- 
pirical condlUona  for  revolution"  exist  In 
South  Texaa.  Today,  be  aays,  "tbe  chancea  for 
violence  are  better  than  ever." 

There  have,  of  course,  been  a  number  of 
manlfestationa  of  Mexican  -American  unrest 
already  In  varioua  parte  of  the  nation,  "n* 
campaign  led  by  Ceaar  Chaves  to  unionise 
the  grape-field  worker  a  in  Delano,  Calif.,  haa 
largely  been  a  "cblcano" — or  MexlcsLh- Ameri- 
can— movement,  aiMl  oonfrontaUona  of  vari- 
oua aorta  have  occurred  with  leas  publicity  m 
Lansing.  Mich..  Kfl"— ■  City.  Denver.  Chicago, 
and  other  places  where  tbe  Spanish -apeaking 
have  settled  after  fleeing  the  poverty  along 
the  Mexican  border. 

But  much  of  tbe  agitation  baa  remained 
beneath  tbe  sxirfaoe.  Meet  Mexican -American 
groupa  In  Ban  AntorUo.  for  example.  pubUcly 
deplore  even  nonviolent  demonstrations. 
During  two  boycotta  of  public  acboc^a  by  Chi- 
cane students  aiul  a  strike  by  city  garbage 
collectors  (nearly  all  Mexican- Americana) 
there  was  not  a  single  arrest.  As  a  result,  dty 
leaders  are  confident  things  will  remain  calm. 

-This  haa  always  been  a  liberal  town,"  aays 
Walter  W  McAllister,  tbe  81 -year-old  mayor, 
who  has  an  autographed  picture  of  Herbert 
Hoover  in  hla  office  "I  don't  expect  trouble. 
Americana  of  Mexican  descent  here  have 
made  real  progrees  in  recent  years." 

But  a  Pederal  obeerver  here  warns.  "There 
are  'brown  power'  militants  who  are  as  full  of 
hate  and  violence  as  anything  the  blaok 
power  movement  ever  saw.  It  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  to  see  things  really  come  to  a  head 
in  San  Antonio  Maybe  here  before  anywhere 
else  " 

One  reason  for  tbe  peaceful  facade,  as 
MANO's  Beto  Martlnee  seee  it,  U  that  the 
radicals  have  learned  a  leaaon  from  those 
who  have  gone  before.  For  example,  when  a 
Buppoeedly  nonvloient  group  headed  by  Mr. 
Outierrex  and  known  as  the  MexJean-Amarl- 
can  Youth  OrganlsaUon  (MATO)  began  mak- 
ing such  public  statements  as  "We  must 
ellmlitate  tbe  gringo.  .  .  .  We  have  to  be  revo- 
luUonary  In  our  demands."  It  waa  widely  ac- 
cused of  racism. 

U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Oonaalec  of  San  An- 
tonio, a  Mexican -American  with  a  oonsUt- 
enUy  Uberal  voUng  record  in  Congress. 
blasted  MATO  as  drawing  "fire  from  the 
deepest  wellsprlngs  of  hats."  The  Poitl  Foun- 
dation refused  to  renew  a  grant  to  MATO,  and 
Mr.  OuUcrrea  was  fired  from  another  Ford 
Foundation-sponsored  project. 

"We're  not  so  stupid."  says  Martinea.  "We 
went  underground  right  after  the  oops  mur- 
dered all  thoee  Black  Panthers."  Mow.  he  says, 
no  more  ^^^"  four  or  five  members  of  MANO 
meet  at  one  time  Membership  lists  have  been 
destroyed 

MarUnes  tells  bis  recruits :  "Oet  ru°*  wher- 
ever you  can.  preferably  from  addicts  who 
steal  them.  Don't  buy  them  if  you  can  help  It. 
And  don't  carry  them.  Stay  off  dope.  Don't 
use  tbe  telephone.  Dont  make  public  speech- 
es. Oet  a  Job.  If  you  can,  and  try  to  look 
harmless.  This  Is  how  tbe  Mlnutemen  have 
survived  W*  will,  too."  (The  Mlnutemen  la 
a  secret  paramilitary  group  on  tbe  extreme 
nght.) 

MO  aAKvaon  umLiau 

On  the  basis  of  detailed  reports  on  MANO 
and  tbe  mood  of  tbe  Mexican  -American  pop- 
ulace here.  Federal  observers  don't  expect  a 
not  like  those  that  occurred  in  the  Watts 


asetlOD  of  Los  Angcies   and  In  soiDS  other 
dtles.  wltb  rampages  of  looting  and  burning. 

Instead,  they  fear  a  shootout  between  mili- 
tants and  police,  a  replay  of  the  Cleveland 
battle  between  Macks  aiul  poUoe  that  took 
11  Uvea  In  the  summer  of  IMS.  In  maintain- 
ing that  tbe  chances  for  such  vl<£ei>oe  are 
high  here,  sources  dte  the  oonduslon  by 
Cleveland  Mayor  Cart  B.  Stokes  and  a  coun- 
ty grand  Jury  that  the  outbreak  there  was  not 
tbe  result  of  a  revolutionary  plot  or  conspir- 
acy but  rather  represented  "q>ontaneous  ac* 
tlon  taken  by  a  group  who  were  armed  and 
emotionally  prqiared  to  do  violence." 

If  there  is  such  "emotional  preparation"  In 
Texas,  it  is  not  hard  to  trace  its  roots.  Ben. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D..  N.M.)  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  last  summar  that  Msxican- 
Amerloan  poverty  is  worse  in  Texas  than  In 
any  other  area  for  wbleh  sta^Ostlos  are  avail- 
able. ^■^ 

In  Texas  M.fi%  of  the^ Mexican-Americans 
live  In  bousing  regarded  as  overcrowtled  or 
dilapidated,  while  oiUy  0.4%  of  tbe  "whlU" 
population  lives  In  such  conditions.  The  me- 
dian annual  family  Income  for  Mexican  - 
Americans  is  $3,014.  compared  with  M3M  tor 
wfaltea.  Tbe  average  educaUonal  level  la  8.3 
years  for  Mexican- Amarlcans  but  11.4  year* 
for  whites.  Of  the  total  population  In  Texaa, 
3.4%  haa  no  schooling  at  all.  This  compares 
with  B.3%  among  Negroes  in  Texas  and  16% 
among  Mexican-Americana. 

The  Mexican-American  also  suffer*  Dooe 
severely  at  tbe  bands  of  official  Justice  in 
South  Texas  T*'*"  in  any  other  area  in  five 
Soutbe^tem  states,  according  to  studies 
Tn»/i«  by  the  V&.  Commlsaion  on  Civil  Rights, 
in  1088.  ,.  _ 

The  ooBunlaslcHi  said  it  found  that  Mexl- 
oan-Amerlcan  dOaens  are  subject  to  unduly 
harsh  trsatmeiit  by  law  enforcement  ofBoers, 
that  they  are  oflten  arrested  on  insulBclent 
grounds,  receive  physical  and  verbal  abuse 
and  penalties  which  are  disproportionately 
severe  We  have  found  tbem  to  be  deprived  of 
proper  use  of  ball  and  of  adequaae  r^ireaen- 
taUon  by  counsel  They  are  substantially 
underrepreaented  on  grand  and  peUt  Juries 
and  exduded  from  fuU  partldpaitlan  In  law 
enforcement  agencies.  espedaUy  In  supar- 
vtsory  positions." 

Oovenunent  efforts  to  improve  tbe  pUgbt 
of  Mexican-Americans  bave  caused  some  dls- 
lllualonizkent.  "People  are  beginning  to  real- 
lae  that  theee  programs  have  protnlaed  more 
than  they  can  deliver."  says  Richard  Avena. 
field  director  for  the  Civil  Btgbtta  OaBOxnia- 
slon  here. 

KWH  joaLiaaaaTv 

T7nemploytnent  remains  high — nearly  80% 
on  the  Mexican -American  West  Side  of  San 
AntoQlo — despite  a  Labor  Department  "oon- 
centraited  enaployment  propvm"  that  has 
been  underway  for  three  years,  and  the  city 
Urban  Renewal  Authority  U  prevented  by 
state  law  from  using  Us  land  for  badly 
needed  pubUc  housing  The  only  two  projects 
the  authority  baa  oompleted  in  13  years  were 
devoted  to  oommerdal  interests  and  bead- 
quarters  for  local  government. 

There's  some  hope  political  sucossaes  wlU 
offset  tiM  forces  for  strife  in  the  sueeta 

Mexican-Americans  In  some  nearby  rural 
communities  bave  been  faahlotilng  their  own 
pc^tieal  machine,  the  Raaa  Unlda  (United 
People)  Party,  which  has  either  sponsarsd 
or  supported  more  than  a  doaen  candidates 
and  not  lost  an  electtoo.  Sven  in  San  AntHHo. 
where  dty  goremmant  haa  been  ocwSroHed 
since  the  mM- 1050s  by  the  oonaareatlve  Good 
Oovemment  League  and  wtiere  the  Spanlnti- 
speaklng  vote  is  largely  restricted  to  a  single 
county  oommiasloner  district,  candidates 
with  mUitant  support  bave  won  In  at  least 
five  alaetkNU. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Outlsrrea.  chief  strategist  of 
the  Raaa  XTnlda  vtctoriaa.  aays.  "It's  too  late 
for  the  gringo  to  make  amends.  Violence  haa 
got  to  come." 
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In  concludlnsr  my  le««-  to  tne  chair-     wanted  to  understand  the  gentleman's 
man  of  the  corrjnltte«,  I  said—  point  that  he  has  been  making  In  the 
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Mr.  Ch«irnx4ii,  I  siooereiy  hope  that  you 
wlU  endea.xir  uj  prevent  axiy  Keder*:  a^acy 
from  undertaking  OUs  Kind  of  mvjkjua  e^en 
dangarouB  kind  of  activity  We  ihoiild  n.x  be 
in  Uie  bvulneas  v>r  Jubsldlalng  lrro«ponslble 
people— »Qd  believe  me.  I  know  whereof  I 
•peak  m  this  aMw 
Slnoerely. 

HXNXT   B.   OONZAI.SZ, 

Member  of  Congress 

I  take  this  means  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  what  I  oonsider 
to  be  a  very  senous  diversion,  distor- 
tion, and  miscarriage  of  the  Intenuons 
that  the  Oonsress  had  in  setting  up  this 
provision  In  the  19«4  CTni  Rights  Act 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  C30NZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  t>e  pemnit- 
ted  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 
By  unammous  consent,  Mr  Gon- 
zalez was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman  in 
connection  with  this  e\idence.  and  be- 
cause of  the  salaries  paid  beyond  the 
needs  of  this  service  to  agents  :n  the 
pay  of  the  Government,  who.  in  order  to 
justify  their  job,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
-  to  prevent  community  disturbances,  but 
who  aPe  actually  fostering,  stimulating 
and  Indtmg  distrust  and  unrest  in  com- 
munltids  I  think  the  committee  has  a  se- 
rious responsibility  to  correct  this,  and  I 
think  It  is  tragic  that  this  amount  of 
money,  which  has  multiplied  500  percent 
In  a  matter  of  3  years,  should  be  spent  so 
Indiscnm.inately  while  we  pa^s  this  as  a 
matter  of  procedure  pro  forma  with- 
out any  questions  I  make  that  statement 
In  view  of  the  senous  instances  I  have 
cited  on  a  grassroot  level,  incidents 
which  are  steering  us  as  Representatives 
who  are  asked  to  vote  on  these  appropri- 
ations 

I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote  on  my  mo- 
tion to  restore  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propnation  to  its  onginaJ  pristine 
amount 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  CONYERS  I  take  it  you  are 
against  the  Community  RelaUons  Cotn- 
mlsaion  as  it  is  operatmg  m  your  area" 

Mr  QONZALfZ  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  heard 

Mr  CONYERS  I  have  been  Usterung 
to  what  you  said 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Then  I  think  the 
genUeman  is  mtelllgent  enough  to  form 
his  own  conclusion  about  what  I  said 

Mr  CONYERS  I  just  want  to  get  It 
on  the  record, 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  am  speaking  for  the 
Record 

Mr  CO^fYERS  Becau.'^  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  sup- 
porting the  Community  Relations  Com- 
ml.«lon  It  has  done  a  good  Job  in  other 
communiUes    In    this    country     I    just 


WeU 

•  Mr  GONZALEZ  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman,  I  have  spoken 
speciflcaily  I  have  given  specific  in- 
stances I  offer  for  the  gentleman's  read- 
ing tomorrows  copy  of  the  printed  Rec- 
ord, with  specific  letters,  specific  inci- 
dent*, and  specific  articles 

I  say.  whatever  the  experience  may  be 
elsewhere.  I  am  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  reporting  my  experience. 

Mr  CON'i'ERS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further'' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  am  delighted  to 
.vield  further 

Mr  CONYERS  The  Community  Rela- 
Uons Commission  works  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America 

Mr  GONZ.ALEZ,  I  am  well  aware  of 
that, 

Mr  CONYERS,  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  on  its  operations 
anywhere  else? 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  have  information— 
of  course,  I  do  not  have  time  to  check  It 
as  I  have  with  respect  to  my  own  district. 
about  Its  role  in  other  communities — as 
far  away  as  California 

Mr  CONYERS  What  information  is 
thaf 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  do  not  know  if  my 
time  will  permit,  but  I  will  have  to  brmg 
that  out  m  documented  form  later  on. 
What  I  report  today  is  documented  It  Is 
specific  It  IS  disturbing  to  me  because  it 
IS  happening  in  my  own  backyard. 

Mr.  CON^TIRS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  nse  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Even  I,  Mr  Chairman,  suspected  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  was 
against  this  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice All  he  wants  to  do  is  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation from  $5,250,000  to  an  even 
miUion  dollars  He  just  w-ants  to  put 
them  out  of  business 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  be  fair  about 
this  There  have  been  some  unfounded 
statements  made  with  regard  to  this 
service 

As  I  pointed  out  during  general  debate, 
this  agency  was  creete^  long  before  1968 
because  in  1965  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion for  it,  and  in  19««,  as  well  as  in  1967 
So  we  have  here  an  agency  which  does 
provide  assistance  to  communiUes  in  re- 
solving disputes,  disagreements,  and  diffi- 
culties They  send  people  into  these  com- 
munities where  trouble  might  rise  who 
seek  under  the  powers  of  the  Depejt- 
ment  of  Justice  to  do  what  they  can  to 
alleviate  conditions  which  might  become 
dangerous  and  cause  riots  and  substan- 
tial property  damage  and  loss  of  life 

.\s  far  as  this  appropriation  Itself  Is 
concerned,  the  committee  saw  fit  to  very 
substantially  reduce  it  I  did  not  agree  to 
that,  that  is  to  say  that  was  not  my 
judgment  I  thought  we  should  have  al- 
lowed the  full  amount 

The  fact   is  that  they  asrited  for  $5.- . 
850.000.    and   the   majority   of   the  sub- 
committee— I  have  to  respect  the  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  repre- 
sent them  here  on  this  floor  today — al- 


lowed    $5,250,000, 
$600,000 

I  do  not  belJeve  there  1«  merit  to  the 
pending  amendment,  and  It  should  be 
defeated 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOVEY  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS  I  wonder  how  we  got 
along  for  ITS  years  In  this  country  with- 
out a  Community  Relations  bureaucrat? 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Well,  we 
got  along  with  ■Chick  sales'  and  we  got 
along  without  telephones. 

Also,  we  got  along  without  television. 
Times  change  We  did  not  have  riots 
such  as  we  have  had  in  recent  years  in 
major  cities  of  the  country  We  did  not 
have  property  damage  and  arson  such  as 
we  had  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  few  years  back  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  be  the  first  to  want  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  these  sorte  of 
situations 

Mr  GROSS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Surely.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  Which  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  more  acquainted 
with  that  situation  by  virtue  of  the  part 
of  the  country  from  whence  he  comes.  I 
know  he  has  been  further  back  under  the 
barn  hunting  eggs  than  I  have  ever  been. 
That  is  a  cinch 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOI^EY  of  New  York  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  GONZALEZ  Since  the  distin- 
guished chairman  made  allusion  to  those 
who  made  charges  that  are  not  found- 
ed— and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  made 

that  allaslon  or  not 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  No  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  use  that  word 
with  legard  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  at  all  I  should  have 
used  the  word    mistaken  " 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Then,  It  is  Incumbent 
on  the  chairman  to  be  specific  about 
those  specific  points  that  I  presented  to 
the  committee  by  letter  dated  May  20, 
In  which  I  stated  that  we  were  confronted 
;n  San  Antonio  with  the  possible  de- 
struction of  the  peace  and  order,  all 
brought  about  by  moneys  possibly  com- 
ing from  this  agency  without  any  kind 
of  accountability  from  the  Congress,  and 
here  we  are  appropriating  more  money 
to  them 

Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 

ask  that  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
It  was  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  CoNYiRS'  who  stood  here  and  In- 
quired with  regard  to  that  I  have  ahsrays 
found  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Gonzalez*  to  be  highly  trustworthy,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  commendable  Member 
of  this  body 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  expand  arnl  to  revise  on  that  state- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  Just  one  other 
question 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaliXomia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rlae  In  oppodtlon  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
□ot  here  to  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gmtleman  from  Texa«  (Mr.  Goif- 
ZALB  > .  but  apparently  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  delete  the  funds  for  the  Community 
Relations  Service.  I  must  object  most 
strongly  to  that. 

The  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has  had 
quite  a  lot  to  do  in  its  short  lifetime 
with  this  particular  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  was  authorized 
and  begtm  in  1964  As  far  as  the  Omni- 
bus Civil  Rights  Act  Is  concerned,  that 
great  bill  did  more  to  help  race  rela- 
tions in  this  country  than  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  ever  enacted. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Ooh- 
ZALB) ,  my  distinguished  friend  of  many 
years,  has  had  problems  with  the  opera- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  this  division,  then  It  would  really 
have  been  very  nice  If  Mr.  Gonzale  had 
oome  to  us  as  the  oversight  committee, 
and  we  would  have  made  a  prompt  in- 
vestigation of  It  However.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  good  opera- 
tion It  is  done  quietly.  These  people  live 
in  the  community  They  work  very  hard 
on  such  difflcult  problems  as  the  com- 
munity-jwlice  relationships  ITiey  have 
probably  stopped  more  riots  and  more 
internal  disturliances — 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  WUl  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  Of 
course. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  WlU  you  specify 
where  they  have  prevented  one  riot?  One 
riot. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  come  to  my  ofBce,  I  will 
go  into  great  detail,  but  generally  speak- 
ing the  work  is  done  quietly  and  with 
no  publicity.  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  It  Is  very  v&luable  work. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  CONYERS  I  want  to  share  the 
comments  msule  by  the  gentleman  from 
California — and  I  am  sorry  that  at  this 
point  we  had  to  get  into  this  kind  erf 
discussion  as  to  where  riots  have  been 
stopped  by  a  commission.  I  think  It  is 
rather  difflcult.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Texas,  to  show  where  a  riot  would 
have  occurred  In  the  United  States  if  a 
commission  had  not  acted. 

I  asked  him  earlier  if  had  any  intelli- 
gence about  the  Commission  and  its  ac- 
U  VI ties  and  functions  across  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  he  did  not  have 
any. 

I  think  we  should  make  clear  now  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  objects  to  this 
Commission  because  of  the  activities 
going  on  In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  but  that  he 
more  properly  should  come  before  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  because  that  subcommittee 
chairman   and   Its    members    would    be 


deUghted  to  hear  of  any  mlscooduct  that 
is  foins  on  and  that  should  be  corrected 
by  that  committee.  I,  as  a  member  of 
that  subconmlttee,  would  encourage  my 
friend  not  only  to  send  such  complaints 
directly  to  the  chairman  of  the  Plnanoe 
Subcommittee  but  also  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  these  matters  are  more 
properly  InvesUsated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  an  adherent 
to  civil  rights  and  has  some  proUon  to 
discuss  with  reference  to  the  Commimlty 
Relations  Commission.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  bring  them  to  Sub- 
committee No.  4  in  order  that  they  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr,  MITCHEUj.  As  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Maryland  Human  Relations 
Commission,  under  Governor  Tawes,  and 
as  one  who  worked  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Agnew,  I  can  attest 
personally  to  the  effective  use  of  the 
Community  Relations  Commission  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  from  June  1963  to 
1965. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  a  director  of 
a  State  agency,  I  called  upon  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Commission  time  and 
time  again  to  render  Its  effective  services 
to  the  State  of  Maryland.  As  the  director 
of  the  Baltimore  Community  AcUon 
Agency  from  19S5  until  1968,  during  that 
period  of  time  operating  first  under 
Mayor  McKeldln  and  second  under  the 
present  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro  m, 
I  personally  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  effective  work  of  the  Community 
Relations  Commission  and  the  services 
which  it  has  rendered.  I  have  had  first- 
hand oc>portunitles  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  contributions  of  this  par- 
ticular service  to  my  city  and  to  my 
State. 

Admitting  that  the  service  may  not  be 
equally  good  in  all  cities  and  States  across 
the  Nation.  I  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely nonsensical  to  throw  the  baby  out 
the  window  with  the  bath  water.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  had  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  question.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him  now  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  very  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  consideration  erf  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  I  do  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  although  I 
may  not  have  to  use  the  full  b  minutes. 

First,  let  us  keep  first  things  first.  I 
happen  to  have  been  a  Memb«-  of  this 
body  when  we  debated  and  considered 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  for  10  consecu- 
tive days,  I  supported  it  and  the  Rxcorc 
shows  it  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  So,  let  us 
not  distort  the  Record  In  that  respect 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  MrrcHELL )  talks  about  the  Hu- 
man RelatlMis  (Commission  of  Maryland 
and  of  Baltimore.  I  am  not  talking  about 


the  human  relations  commlsskm  in  the 
citiy  of  Baltimore.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  human  relations  commission  In  the 
city  (rf  San  Antonio  In  the  State  oi  Texas 
or  Maryland.  I  am  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral Community  Relations  Senrloes  and 
with  particular  reference  to  the  ragion 
now  located  In  Dallas,  out  of  wUoh  emis- 
saries have  gone  into  San  Antonio  and 
have  been  assigned  to  San  Antonio. 

When  I  asked  specifically  as  to  what 
records  and  what  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated, I  asked  that  with  the  IntenUoc  of 
showing  that  Insofar  as  we  can  tell  In  the 
Dallas  region  which  coven  sevoml  States, 
rather  than  preventing,  they  have  been 
fomenting  and  have  been  crystallising 
community  sentiment  along  racial  lines, 
along  social  lines,  through  articles  which 
have  appeared  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
paper  and  which  fact  has  been  admitted 
by  the  writers  that  It  has  not  been  bap- 
penMance.  The  Journalists  told  us  that 
the  Federal  representatives  were  the 
source  of  this  information. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  beg  the  pardon  of 
the  gentleman.  I  am  really  a  guest  here 
on  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  want  to  make  two  points.  First,  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  as  far  as 
my  position  In  pfuilcular  is  concerned, 
that  I  have  supported  civil  rights  efforts, 

1  am  for  equality,  I  am  for  fair  and  Im- 
partial treatment,  and  my  record  Is  un- 
assailable in  that  respect,  and  was  un- 
assailable long  before  I  came  to  the  (Con- 
gress. But  I  am  also  for  fair  play.  I  am 
also  for  having  a  man  earn  the  money 
that  he  Is  to  receive  when  he  Is  hired  for 
a  job.  I  am  also  for  carrying  out  the  in- 
tentions that  Congress  had  when  It  en- 
acted this  section  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
And  my  contention  is  that  I  did  the 
correct  thing  through  my  correspondence 
and  through  my  contacting  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  that  I  secured  no  results. 
And  if  I  have  to  go  before  the  substan- 
tive committees  on  authorization,  then 
that  Is  something  else  also. 

Mr.  KYL.  "Hie  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  prevoitlng 
riots  and  preventing  the  fomenting  of 
riots,  that  that  Is  one  thii\g  that  we  can- 
not prove  as  to  what  riots  were  prevented 
any  more  than  we  could  prove  that  the 
State  Safety  Patrol  has  prevented  acci- 
dents— name  one. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yltid  further.  I  can  personally  testify  to 
one  that  we  prevented  In  my  hometown 

2  years  ago,  not  because  of  the  service, 
but  In  spite  of  it,  and  because  I  happened 
to  bring  them  to  the  puMlc  view. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  how  quietly 
they  woA,  ajoA  that  Is  an  unfortunate 
thing,  that  is  the  thing  I  am  talking 
about,  they  are  working  so  quietly  that 
the  Jobs  have  muraplled  In  this  division 
so  fast,  and  the  salaries  have  grown  so 
greatly  that  they  Just  sit  around  trying 
to  figure  out  what  to  think  of  In  order 
to  Justify  those  Jobs. 

That  Ls  what  I  am  saying.  And  we  can- 
not wash  our  hands  on  this,  and  say  how 
well  they  are  working  because  they  are 
working  so  quietly.  We  have  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  I  know  in  my 
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case.  reg^nUcsa  of  the  position  It  puts 
me  in.  regardless  of  the  poUUcal  Impact. 
I  have  the  responsHjiUty  of  bringing  thla 
to  the  attrition  of  this  committee,  and  If 
the  committee  does  not  listen  to  me 
then  the  Congress,  as  I  tun.  on  the  spe- 
cifics, and  I  have  the  documentation  on  It 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Ktl)  for  yielding  me  this  additional 
time,  because  I  did  feel  that  these  points 
should  be  made 

Mr  OR088  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  si^ggest  that  this 
Is  probably  one  of  the  best  times  and  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  the  House  will 
ever  have  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Alamo 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  distingxushed  gentleman 
from  California  yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  Is  far  too  kind  to  me 
in  jrlelding.  because  I  suspect  that  the 
gentleman  may  take  a  position  opposite 
to  the  position  that  I  take  But  I  do  want 
to  point  out,  tn  requesting  the  Members 
to  vote  down  the  pending  amendment  re- 
ducing a  $5  million  appropriation  to  tl 
million,  that  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion would  merely  add  13  positions,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  250  employees  in  this  of- 
fice. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding 

And  please  do  not  strike  a  blow  for 
the  Alamo  with  this  item 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
somewhat  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  pending 
before  us.  On  one  hand.  I  must  say  that 
I  understand  the  position  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Mr  OorfZAi.izi  has  taken 
I  understand  it  because  I  know  that  he 
speaks  the  truth. 

I  also  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  and  see  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  m  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try- I  do  not  believe  that  striking  out  or 
reducing  an  appropriation  is  the  proper 
way  of  registenng  a  grievance  against  a 
particular  group 

In  this  instance  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  correct  m  say- 
ing that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
change  the  attitude  of  individuals  who 
run  this  agency  here  m  Washington 
Those  who  go  out  into  a  Congressman's 
district — to  actually  incite  people  to  riot, 
must  be  stopped  On  the  other  hand,  f 
compliment  .Tiost  segments  of  the  or- 
ganizauon  Those  who  work  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  Those  who  work  m  Los  Angeles. 
Calif  .  and  In  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
tr>-,  "where  the  local  committees  on  Hu- 
man Relauons  are  actually  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  because  thev  have  within 
those  organizations  men  and  women  who 
are  active  m  the  community  in  which 
they  Uve.  and  as  citizens  of  that  area 
are  parUcipating  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Relations  in  the  affairs  of 
their  commimlty. 


I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  lust 
exactly*  what  to  do  about  the  inequities 
that  I  see.  I  do  know  one  thing  however 
and  that  Is  that  most  agencies  that  are 
recipients  of  money  from  this  appropria- 
tion of  t5,250.000  are  doing  a  good  Job 
In  various  sections  of  the  country  I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  debate  should  serve  as 
notice  not  only  to  those  individuals  who 
operate  this  service,  but  also  to  the  staff 
erf  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  that  we 
are  dissaUsfled  with  their  attitude,  dis- 
satlflfled  also  with  some  of  the  things 
that  they  are  not  doing  for  some  minor- 
itlee  and  that  it  Is  high  time  that  they 
realize  that  there  are  many  minorities  in 
the  United  States  not  Just  one  and  that 
these  minorlUes  must  be  served  on  an 
equal  basis.  If  they  are  not  served  on 
an  equal  basis,  then  the  funding  should 
not  be  made  to  groups  who  operate  in  an 
unequal  way  perpetuating  discrimina- 
tion under  the  guise  of  promoting  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  CONYERS  The  gentleman  now 
extends  his  warning.  I  take  it.  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  has  not 
been  named  previously;  is  that  correct'^ 

Mr  ROYBAL  Yes  I  did  mention  the 
Civil  Rights  Oommiasloo. 

Mr  COfTTERS  What  has  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  done  that  offends  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROYBAL  1/  tlie  genUeman  would 
really  be  Irrterested  I  can  make  that  ex- 
planation when  that  subject  matter  is 
before  us  I  had  decided  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Even  though  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
attitude  of  some  of  those  who  run  it  I 
still  believe  that  to  reduce  an  appropria- 
tion is  not  the  way  to  correct  the 
situation  I  think  this  will  serve  as  s\if- 
flclent  warning  to  those  individuals  In- 
volved that  they  have  to  reexamine  their 
operation  once  again  and  that  they  have 
to  readjust  their  position  and  steer  a 
better  course 

I  use  this  time  to  notify  them  that  we 
expect  a  lot  better  performance  from 
them  in  the  coming  year  As  I  said  l)efore 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  reduction  I 
will  even  vote  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  approprlaUon  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  but  they  should  also  know 
that  they  have  to  correct  their  ways 

Mr  CONYERS  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  s  last  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject I  suppose  the  gentleman  had  to 
talk  his  way  into  that  decision 

But  what  are  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  Relations  Com- 
mission who  sit  in  soft  plush  chairs  in 
Washington  and  incite  riots  In  Mem- 
bers' districts'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  '  Mr  Oonzalkz  > 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Oonzalszi  there 
were — ayes  68,  noes  64 

TILLm     VOT»     WITH     Cl.niK.8 

Mr    CONYERS    Ui    Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 


Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  the 
Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
RooNiY  of  New  York.  Bow,  OoirzALKZ. 
and  Ktl. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported    that    there    were — ayes     127. 

noes  233.   not  voting  73.   as   follows: 

[Roll  No    104] 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

ATES— 127 


Abbin 
Abemethjr 
Andrew*.  AU 
Archer 
Arenda 
B&nng 
Bennett 
Bett« 
B«tU1 
Blackburn 
Bow 

Brink!  ey 
BroyblU.  N  C 
Broyhlll.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla 
Burleaon.  Tex 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clauaen, 
Don  H. 
Colllna,  Tex 
Colmer 
Crane 
I>anlel.  Va 
Davu.  Oa. 
de  la  Oarza 
Olcklnaon 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 
Kahleman 
Evln*.  Tenn 
Plaher 
Plynt 
Fountain 


Abouresk 

Abzug 

Adanii 

Addabbo 

Anderaon, 

Calif 
Andrew*. 

N  Dak 
Annunalo 
Ashley 
Aapln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

BeTKland 
BteMer 
Bingham 

Bo«KB 

Boland 

Brademaa 

Braaco 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Brown    Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Mass 

Burllaon   Mo 

Burton 

Bjrrne.  Pa 

Byrne*.  Wis 

Byron 

Carey,  NY 

Carney 

Cederberg 

Oiler 

Chamberlain 

Chlaholm 

Cleveland 

OolUer 

Collliia.IU. 

Conte 


Frey 
Puqua 
Oetty* 
aibbons 
Oonzalez 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
OroM 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hastings 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jannan 
Jonaa.  N  C 
BUkEcn 
Keating 
Kee 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md 
McClory 
McCIure 
McColllster 
McMillan 
Mann 

Matblas,  Calif 
Mathls.  Oa 
Miller.  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mill*.  Md 
Mlnahall 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Myer* 
NlchoU 

NOES— 233 

Conyer* 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Daniels.  N  J 

Danlelson 

DavU.  8  C 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Delltims 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dlgga 

DIngell 

Dow 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Kckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

Evans.  Colo 

Flndley 

Plah 

Flixxl 

Foley 

Ford.  Oeraid  R 

Forsyth e 

Fraaer 

Frrltnghviysen 

Frenzel 

Fulton.  Pa 

Oalinanakls 

Gallagher 

Oarmalz 

Oaydoa 

Olalmo 

Oraaao 

Gray 

Ore«n,  Pa, 


CKonakl 

Passman 

Pelly 

PettU 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tm 

Ranck 

Reld.  ni. 

Roberta 

Roger* 

Rouaaelot 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Slkea 

Skubiu 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stelger,  ArU. 

Stubbleneld 

Stuck  ey 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif 

Terry 

Thompaon.  Oa 

Thomaon.  Wis 

Veyaey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whitehurwt 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wright 

ZIon 


Orlfflths 
OroTer 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W    Va 
Heckler    Mass 
HelstoakI 
Hender»on 
Hicks,  Wash, 
Hlllls 
Hoamer 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  CaUf. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynakl 
Koch 
Kyroa 
Leggett 
Lent 
Link 
Lujan 
McCloakey 
McDade 
McDonald. 
Mlcb. 
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McEwen 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

McFall 

Price.  HI 

Smith.  N.T 

McKay 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Stafford 

Macdonald. 

Puclnakl 

Stagger* 

Maas 

Qule 

Stanton, 

Mahon 

QuUlen 

J  William 

Mallllard 

RaUaback 

Stanton. 

Matsunaga 

Randall 

JameaV 

Mayne 

B«et 

Steed 

Mar.r,oU 

Eleld,  N.T. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Meeds 

Reuaa 

Stephen* 

Melcher 

Rlegle 

Stokes 

Metcalfe 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stratton 

MlkvB 

Roblaon.  NY. 

Sullivan 

Mlnlab 

Rodlno 

Symington 

Mink 

Roe 

Thomi>son,  NJ. 

Mitchell 

Roncallo 

Thone 

Moorhead 

Rooney.  NT. 

Odall 

Morgan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Morse 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Jagt 

Mnoher 

Ro6tenkowBkl 

Vanlk 

Moss 

Roush 

Vlgorlto 

Murphy.  III. 

Roy 

Waldle 

Murphy.  N  T 

Roybal 

Whalen 

Natcher 

Ruppe 

Whalley 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

White 

Nil 

St  Germain 

Wldnall 

Obey 

Bar  banes 

WUaon. 

OHara 

Baylor 

Charlea  H. 

ONelU 

Scheuer 

Wolff 

Patten 

Schwengel 

Wyatt 

Pepper 

Selberllng 

Wydler 

Perkins 

Shipley 

Wyman 

Pickle 

♦  Shoup 

Tatea 

Pike 

Shrlver 

Yatron 

Plrnle 

Slak 

Zablockl 

Podell 

Slack 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 73 

Alexander 

FasceU 

Madder 

Anderson,  ni 

Flowers 

Martin 

Anderson. 

Ford. 

Michel 

Tenn 

William  D 

Mill*.  Ark 

Ashbrook 

Fulton.  Tenn 

MoUoban 

Baker 

Qoldwater 

Nedzl 

Belcher 

Ooodllng 

Patman 

Blaggl 

Orlflln 

Peyser 

Blanton 

Gubser 

Purcell 

Blatnlk 

Hal  pern 

Rancel 

Boiling 

Hays 

Rhode* 

Bray 

Hubert 

Runnel* 

Brotzman 

Hicks.  Mass 

Ruth 

Cabell 

Hogan 

Schneebell 

Clark 

Holineld 

Steele 

Clawson.  Del 

Horton 

Taylor 

Clay 

Howard 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conable 

Ichord 

Tleman 

Culver 

Landrum 

Cllman 

Davis,  Wis 

Lennon 

Ware 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Watt* 

Devine 

MoCormack 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Donohue 

McCiilloch 

Wylle 

Dulskl 

McKevltt 

Young.  Fla. 

Edwards.  La 

McKlnney 

Young.  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was 

rejected. 

Mr     BEVTT,!,     Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 

unanimous 

consent  to  ct 

lange  my  vote 

from   'no  '  to  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

PEDiiAL  PmreoN  Ststkm 

SALARIES    AND    EXPOTBES.    BTTSEAI;    07    PRISONS 

For  expenses  neoesaary  for  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions.  Includ- 
ing supervision  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  Institution*;  purchase  of  (not 
to  exceed  twenty -six  for  replacement  only), 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  com- 
pilation of  statistics  relating  to  prlaoner*  In 
Federal  penal  and  corrvctlonal  Institutions; 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
Improve  their  correctional  systems:  flreamu 
and  ammunition;  medal*  and  other  awards; 
payment  of  reward*;  purchase  and  exchange 
of  farm  products  and  livestock;  construction 
of  building*  at  prison  camps;  and  acquisition 
of  land  as  authorised  by  section  4010  of 
title  18.  United  State*  Code.  $103,600,000: 
Prot'tded,  That  there  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Health  Service*  and  Mental  Health 
Adminlatratlon  such  amounta  as  may  b« 
CXVn 1377— Part   17 
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necessary,  in  the  dlacretlon  of  the  Attorney 
Oenerml.  for  direct  expenditure  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  inmates  of 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  Institutions. 

AMENDMENT  OirXBED  BT   MK.    MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva:  Page  19. 
line  16,  after  the  word  "Code"  strike  out 
"103.600.000"   and   Insert   "»106,228,000." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  have  a  series 
of  three  amendments  which  seek  to  re- 
store the  cuts  that  were  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  budget 
sought  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  re- 
ceived one  of  the  Jargest  increases  in  Its 
history,  and  some  have  asked  me  not  to 
raise  these  points  at  this  time;  because 
evep  with  the  cuts,  they  are  still  getting 
a  substantial  Increase  over  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  crime 
has  been  increasing  also.  If  any  of  you 
have  been  reading  your  mall  you  will 
find  that  the  one  single  issue  that  bothers 
the  peopie  the  most  is  the  problem  of 
crime.  Certainly,  we  are  not  doing  what 
we  ought  to  do  with  reference  to  the 
crime  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  drowned  in  a  river  that  aver- 
aged 6  inches  in  depth.  I  suggest  that 
these  cuts  which  "average"  less  than  10 
percent  wll]  affect  some  very  substan- 
tial and  Importcmt  programs — ^programs 
which  seek  to  do  something  about  the 
rising  crime  problem  and  the  problem  of 
recidivism — that  is  the  number  of  pris- 
oners who  go  to  prison  but  who  come 
bcudt  upon  release  to  a  life  of  crime. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  said  during  the  hearings, 
according  to  the  transcript,  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  (rf  Prisons  runs  the 
finest  system  in  the  country. 

I  think  he  is  correct.  But  it  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  finest  and  It  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  task  given  it.  Based 
upon  the  kind  of  statistics  that  show 
what  Is  happening  to  the  prisoners  that 
are  tiuned  loose,  the  system  Is  not  mak- 
ing It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  a  total  cut  of 
some  $19  million.  Of  that  some  $16.3  mil- 
lion is  for  building  and  facilities;  $1,- 
725.000  is  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons;  and  there  is  an- 
other $1,250,000  to  support  prisoners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  cuts  are  going 
to  hurt.  These  are  not  cuts  that  have 
to  do  with  the  building  of  new  institu- 
tions as  such.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
building  facilities  will  be  affected  be- 
cause a  piece  of  the  cut  is  in  that  cate- 
gory, but  the  bulk  of  the  cut  has  to  do 
with  custodial  programs  and  innovative 
programs — programs  seeking  to  try  to 
turn  the  comer  and  determine  why  peo- 
ple come  out  worse  than  when  they  go 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  law  and  order  in  this  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  to  deny  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  the  money  that  is 


sought,  the  money  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  administration,  the  money 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  We  need 
a  better  situation  in  our  prlacnu  than  we 
have  had  heretofore  to  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  society  criminals  who  have  been 
rehabilitated  rather  than  to  return 
criminals  who  are  likely  to  continue 
their  life  of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  is 
supposed  to  be  the  watchdog  for  the  peo- 
ple. But  I  suspect  in  this  Instance  that 
the  watchdog  has  Jumped  up  and  bitten 
the  people,  letting  the  burglar  go  free. 

Mr.  BKT.I..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  9272 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA) , 

It  is  a  deep  disappointment  to  me  to 
see  that  the  committee  wants  to  cut 
nearly  $20  million  from  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. A  cut  in  prison  funds  at  this  time 
is  false  economy.  The  cut  Indicates  a  dls«- 
torted  sense  of  priorities  at  a  time  when 
the  crime  rate  Is  rising  rapidly. 

Yet,  of  all  the  activities  within  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  correctional 
system  has  perhaps  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  reducing  crime  committed  by  re- 
peating offenders.  And  80  percent  of  the 
serious  crimes  of  this  Nation  are  com- 
mitted by  repeaters. 

We  have  been  talking  about  law  and 
order,  and  we  did  so  during  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  the  main  part  of  the  cam- 
paign dialog  on  domestic  Issues  was 
law  and  order,  and  how  to  fight  crime. 

■When  you  analyze  that  80  percent  of 
the  serious  crimes  of  this  Nation  are 
committed  by  repeaters,  I  submit  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  crime  is  to  Improve 
our  correctional  systems  Instead  of  hav- 
ing them  be  Just  a  school  of  crime,  and 
make  them  really  true  rehabUitatlve 
centers. 

We  are  not  talking  about  pampering 
criminals  or  making  country  clubs  out 
of  the  penal  institutions;  we  are  talking 
about  investing  in  the  Improvement  of  a 
correctional  system  which  Is  the  most 
severely  neglected  part  of  our  woefully 
inadequate  criminal  justice  system. 

As  the  crime  rate  continues  to  cata- 
pult upward,  we  have  an  ever  more  criti- 
cal need  for  planning  new  facilities  in  our 
Pederal  system. 

Crime  has  been  estimated  to  cost  this 
Nation  between  $50  and  $100  billion 
every  year.  Yet  in  the  name  of  economy 
we  are  asked  to  cut  the  President's  mod- 
est request  by  $20  million. 

Recently  I  have  been  telling  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  prison  officials  and  in- 
mates, that  Congressmen  are  taking  a 
new  direction  concerning  the  way  to  at- 
tack the  crime  problem. 

In  the  past,  we  had  a  wealth  of  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  making  our  cor- 
rectional institutions  true  instruments  ctf 
rehabilitation  to  help  stop  the  rising 
crime  rate.  But  our  priorities  were 
twisted  in  the  wrong  direction  in  favor 
of  simplistic  but  ineffective  solutions. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  how- 
ever. It  appeared  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues were  at  last  ready  to  move  on  to 
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more  complex  and  more  effective  meth- 
ods, such  as  modenuzed  corrections 
speedy  trials.  &nd  oarcoUcs  treatment 

A  vote  today  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagiie.  the  gentleman  from  nnnn<«  >  mt 
yLixvA>  wUi  be  a  first  step  toward  Indi- 
cating to  the  public  that  we  are  sincere 
about  attacking  the  crime  problem 
through  the  best  and  moet  effective 
method,  the  improvement  of  our  correc- 
Uonal  Institutions  This  has  the  great- 
eat  potential  for  crime  reduction 

As  I  have  s«en  through  a  series  of 
tours  of  penal  Institutions,  the  Federal 
system  at  least  offers  a  ray  of  hope  in  an 
otherwise  bleak  and  horrible  correctional 
setup 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Indicate  a  real  commitment  to  attack- 
ing crime  through  prison  improvement 
by  supporting  the  eimendment  before  us 
today    J 

Ux  CIUDE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  OUDE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
I  Mr.  BzLL>  for  his  excellent  statement, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MixvA> . 

We  in  the  Congress  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla has  Just  said  because  It  points 
the  way  to  progress  in  this  particular 
area,  an  area  which  most  critically  needs 
attention  now 

I  mentioned  that  police  and  courts  had 
been  given  much  attention,  but  rehabili- 
tation was  tiie  critical  need — Just  a  gen- 
eral statement 

The  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  UnHed  States  have  both  spoken  out 
strongly  for  correctional  reform.  It  Is  up 
to  us  in  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
means  to  make  the  Federal  correctional 
system  a  model  for  the  States  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go  at  every  leivel  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  visited  the  PWteral  Women's 
Detention  Center  at  Alderson,  W.  Va.; 
and  recently  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
day  touring  the  Lorton  correctional 
complex  operated  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia One  of  the  major  problems  at 
these  faclUUes  is  the  enforced  Idleness 
of  most  of  the  Inmates  More  educational 
and  vocational  training  programs  are 
essential,  not  only  to  occupy  the  time  of 
those  In  prison,  but  also  to  prepare  these 
Individuals  for  their  return  to  the  com- 
munity At  Lorton.  I  visited  a  class  In 
Hbrary  science  conducted  by  an  Instruc- 
tor from  Federal  City  College.  Many  of 
the  men  enroll  at  the  college  or  at  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  when 
they  leave  prison  The  vocational  pro- 
grams at  Lorton  can  accommodate  only 
about  400  of  the  2,000  Inmates  at  the  re- 
formatory Many  of  the  Jobs,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  furniture 
do  not  easily  lead  to  outside  Jobs,  at  least 
not  In  the  Washington  area  to  which  the 
men  return. 

A  flrrt-claas  court  system  and  flrst- 
class  police  are  vital  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement But  If  arrest,  conviction,  and 
sentence  are  not  followed  by  rehabilita- 


tion of  offenders,  the  cycle  of  crime 
will  begin  again.  Both  the  Individual  and 
the  community  are  the  losers  so  long 
as  we  in  Congress  give  short  shrift  to  re- 
form of  our  correctional  system. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  $103,500,000. 
IS  112.855,000  over  the  appropriation  for 
this  item  the  current  fiscal  year  This 
cut  Is  only  in  the  amount  $1  725,000 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks  to 
restore  that  $1,725,000 

I  should  point  out  that  this  cut  is  not 
even  being  appealed  to  the  other  body— 
and  as  you  know  under  the  appropriation 
procedure,  the  other  body  generally  only 
listens  to  appeals  of  Items  in  which  the 
administration  or  the  executive  agency 
disagrees  with  the  House  appropriation 
action. 

In  this  case,  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  not  evMi  appealing  it. 

In  the  money  allowed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, how  many  new  positions  do  you 
think  are  being  allowed?  I  almost  hate 
to  tell  you.  but  the  situauon  requires  it-- 
there  are  over  600  new  positions  provided 
under  the  committee  figure  I  submit, 
gentlemen,  that  this  cut  Is  not  going  to 
hurt  the  PWeral  prison  system  In  the 
slightest  and  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chakman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offere<i  by  the 
genUetnan  from  Illtno*8  ^Mi   Mjkva). 

Mr  Chairman  and  colleagues,  I  visited 
m^  first  prison  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
In  January  1970.  to  see  what  was  taking 
place  within  those  Institutlans  I  had 
been  inside  prisons  before  when  I  prac- 
Uoed  law  and  represented  clients,  but  It 
is  not  quite  the  same  when  you  are  mak- 
ing an  tnapecUon.  I  have  slnoe  visited  six 
correcUon&l  fadliUes.  some  were  Federal 
and  four  were  city  Institutions 

What  I  have  found  Is  that  our  prisons 
are  turning  out  hardened  convicts  wtio 
perhaps  could  have  been  rehabilitated 
had  some  attention  been  given  to  them 
when  they  wea^  in  Jail  and  time  was 
hajiglng  heavy  on  their  hands  and  when 
thetr  minds  were  open  to  change  But, 
we  do  not  rehabilitate,  and  In  the  case 
of  the  narcotic  a^kUct  we  do  not  pro- 
vide any  drug  therapy  We  simpiy  de- 
toxify the  addict — most  often  through 
coid  turksy— and  at  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence we  throw  him  out  on  the  street 
and  he  again  becomes  addicted  and  again 
assaults  you.  your  wife,  and  your  chil- 
dren in  the  streets 

In  reviewing  this  part  of  the  budget 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  save  money — 
to  cut  down  on  expenditures  And  where 
is  the  easiest  p>(aoe  to  do  that'  It  is  with 
the  prisoners  because  there  is  no  con- 
stituency Involred  here  You  are  not 
going  to  get  a  letter  from  some  prisoner 
saying  that  he  is  going  to  vote  against 
you  because  you  cut  money  from  the 
budget  But.  more  Important  you  are 
losing  the  opportunity  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate the  man  who  will  eventually 
be  put  back  out  on  the  streets  to  be 
either  a  good  citizen  or  a  thief 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  do-gooder  to 
be  in  favor  of  increasing  this  bill — not  at 
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all.  You  only  have  to  be  interested  in 
society  I  think  you  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  individual  and  In  rehabill- 
UUng  him.  But.  Just  as  Important  here 
Is  the  need  of  society  and  you  are  turn- 
ing your  back  on  society  when  you  cut 
this  budget. 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KOCH  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
repeat  that  It  Is  not  a  question  of  do- 
gooders  and  liberals  agulnst  oocserva- 
tives  This  Is  a  question,  as  the  gentleman 
has  well  stated,  of  what  must  be  done  to 
really  help  solve  a  problem  which  so 
acutely  effects  all  our  citizens — how  best 
we  can  deal  with  prisoners  who  are  going 
to  return  to  the  free  world. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr  Roonxy  )  said 
that  there  will  be  600  poslUons  added  to 
the  number  of  personnei  Unfortunately, 
the  prison  or  Jail  population  In  the  fed- 
eral system  is  projected  to  increase  by 
some  10  percent — or  some  2.000  So  at 
least  we  are  standing  still,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  pointed  out — and  I 
sav  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  stand 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  recom- 
mend to  everyone  here.  If  they  cannot 
make  a  visit  to  a  prison,  to  go  and  see 
■'Fortune  and  Men's  ESyes"  which  Is  play- 
ing right  here  In  Washington  and  it  gives 
you  a  picture  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
prisons  across  the  country 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KOCH  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
Mr  BELL  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Roonxy)  in- 
dicated that  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  last  year  That  is  true  However,  it 
U  $19  mlUlon  below  what  the  President 
requested. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  That  is 
not  a  fact  at  all  The  cut  by  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  item  comes 
to  merely  $1,725,000  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  a  flg\ire  which  refers  to 
three  Items 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  give 
you  one  salient  fact  400  dnig  addicts 
who  have  been  released  from  prison  in 
the  city  of  New  York  live  in  a  hotel  In 
my  district  It  is  estimated  that  they 
steal  $35  million  a  year  to  support  their 
habit,  which  costs  each  of  them  $50  a 
day 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yoi*  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KOCH  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Does  not 
the  gentleman  realize  that  this  matter 
does  not  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  city  of  New  York?  The  genUeman 
is  talking  of  mere  whimsy  in  respect  to 
the  situation  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  Federal 
prisons  are  the  finest  in  the  world' 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  of  New  York  apply  to 
the  whole  country  Prisons  throughout 
the  country  have  drug  addicts  In  their 
cells  and  are  releasing  men  and  women 
who  immediately  return  to  their  drug 
habits  We  are  not  treating  these  people 
while  they  are  committed  to  our  pris- 


ons— and  while  we  cut  the  budget  today, 
we  ask  society  to  pay  a  tremendous 
price  for  our  inaction 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized 

Mr  BOW  This  amendment  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  question  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  salaries  and  expenses.  It  Is  a  cut 
of  $1,725,000  But  may  I  point  out  that 
what  the  committee  is  reconunendlng  In 
this  bill  is  $103,500,000  As  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  has  said,  this  Is 
an  Increase  of  600  and  some-odd  posi- 
tions This  is  not  any  meat-ax  cut.  This 
was  done  very  carefully  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I 
can  say  to  my  colleagues  here  that  when 
we  are  now  appropriating  $103,500,000,  I 
think  that  is  all  they  can  use  this  year, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  affect  crime  on  the 
streets.  If  we  would  give  them  $200  mil- 
lion, and  we  still  had  the  kind  of  en- 
forcement and  things  going  on  that  we 
have,  we  would  not  change  the  popula- 
tion of  the  prisons. 

It  has  been  said  here,  "Go  look  at  the 
prisons,  how  bad  off  these  people  are." 

Our  committee  not  long  ago  arranged 
for  a  swimming  pool  in  one  of  these  cor- 
rectional institutions  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  new  gymnasiums  have  been  built 
for  regulation  basketball  coiirts. 

There  was  a  recommendation  a  year 
ago  in  respect  to  food  The  prisoners  were 
objecting  to  canned  orange  Juice  The 
budget  was  increased  to  bring  in  fresh 
orange  Juice. 

We  go  on  down.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
Increase  in  the  budget  last  year,  so  that 
every  inmate  would  have  an  amount  of 
fresh  meat  equal  to  the  average  In  the 
United  States.  I  asked  the  question  then 
how  many  law-abiding  citizens,  how 
many  people  who  have  never  come  In 
contact  with  the  law  or  prisons  were 
getting  the  average  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  tell  us. 

We  have  been  ver>'  liberal  In  the  pris- 
on system  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  Investigations.  He 
has  gone  out  and  studied  the  prison  sys- 
tem I  believe  this  recommendation  Is 
fair  and  the  committee  Is  In  full  accord 
with  It. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr  CORMAN  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  sunendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes 

Mr   DENNIS   I  object, 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  same  request  with  a 
10-minute  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  h£is  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  In  10 
minutes 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
goitieman  from  New  York? 


Mr.  DENNIS  Mr  Chairmem,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  was  on  my  feet  when 
the  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  I  want  5  minutes  on  this 
amendment.  If  I  am  not  going  to  get  It, 
I  will  object. 

MOTION  OFTnUtD  BT  MB.  tOONKT  Or  NrW  TOBK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlenmn  from 
New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  use  the  full  6  minutes,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  hog  this  very  brief  time  that 
is  available,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  man  who  sits  In 
j  udgment  of  one  who  has  been  convicted 
of  crime.  I  have  some  friends  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Loe  Angeles.  They 
are  competent  concerned  public  servants 
who  are  frequently  criticized  because 
they  sometimes  give  what  appear  to  be 
too  lenient  sentences  to  young  offenders 
who  have  committed  serious  crimes.  But 
they  are  faced  with  this  very  difficult 
problem.  Everyone  In  the  system  under- 
stands that  when  a  young  man  Is  sent 
to  a  Federal  prison  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  his  life  is  sacrificed.  There  Is  lltUe 
hope  he  will  ever  return  to  society  as  a 
responsible,  contributing  meml>er.  I 
carmot  really  believe  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  satisfied  with 
the  capacity  of  our  penal  system  to  re- 
habilitate these  young  people. 

I  understand  that  the  three  amend- 
ments together  amount  to  the  $14  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  significant  eunount  of 
money. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  time  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  hurting  the  prison 
system.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  give  to 
the  Federal  Judges,  who  sit  in  Judgment 
over  criminals,  some  alternative  other 
than  turning  them  back  on  the  streets, 
where  they  may  again  offend  society,  or 
sending  them  to  prison,  knowing  they 
will  be  morally  destroyed. 

I  hope  we  can  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  While  this  Is  a  single 
amendment,  dealing  with  $1.5  million.  I 
have  tried  to  discuss  the  three  together. 
I  do  not  propose  to  take  additional  time 
on  the  other  two. 

The  three  together  all  seek  to  do  the 
same  thing,  to  restore  the  figures  to  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration through  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  before  being  submitted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  other  Instances  the  Appix>prlation8 
Coomilttee  gave  various  other  agencies 
the  full  aunount  sought  by  them.  In  this 
Instance  they  saw  fit  to  cut. 

In  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of 
crime    problems    and    the    problems    of 


recidivism  we  ought  not  to  be  cutting 
this  amoimt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  of  the  limitation  of  debate 
will  t)e  recognized  for  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Ddtnib^  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs. 
Roonxy  of  New  York,  Huhgati  and  Ja- 
cobs yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Dintob,) 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleagues,  particularly  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  the  other  genUemen. 

I  have  no  desire  to  address  the  House 
for  any  extended  period.  The  reason  I 
got  to  my  feet  Is  that  I  feel  that  this 
type  of  amendment  Is  too  often  consid- 
ered as  one  between  conservatives  and 
liberals,  between  "bleeding  hearts"  and 
"hard  noses,"  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  should  like  to  look  at  It,  for  Just  a 
minute,  from  another  point  of  view.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  known  in  the  House 
as  a  liberal  or  as  a  big  spender,  but  I 
do  not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
to  find  out  what  the  inside  of  a  peni- 
tentiary looked  like,  because  I  have  prac- 
ticed criminal  law  In  my  time,  aaid  I 
sometimes  had  clients  who  were  put  in 
the  penitentiary,  although .  I  tried  to 
keep  them  out. 

Penitentiaries  are  not  very  pleasant 
places,  either  Federal  or  State.  The  Fed- 
eral pris(xi  Is  usually  a  lltUe  better 
of  the  two.  Their  products  are  less  pleas- 
ant than  the  places.  Most  of  the  pe^le 
in  them  have  been  there  before,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  learned  much  of 
what  got  them  there  as  a  restilt  of  their 
first  trip. 

I  commenced  my  public  life  as  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  and.  if  I  do  say  so,  I 
was  a  fairly  vigorous  one.  Later  on  I 
preferred  to  defend  clients.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  I  came  to  realize  that 
I  really  was  not  doing  anything  much 
very  constructive  for  society  when  I  sent 
people  to  jail,  so  I  thought  that  If  I 
coiild  keep  them  out  It  might  be  a  Uttie 
more  constructive  for  society  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons  It  seems  to  me  to 
keep  the  budget  at  what  the  people  who 
made  up  the  budget  asked  for.  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  to  reform  the  penal 
system,  is  not  being  a  bleeding  heart 
at  all,  but  is  Just  being  realistic  and  do- 
ing a  lltUe  overdue  Justice. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Osrr 
j^elded  his  time  to  Mr.  Syminctom.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  tremendous  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  <Mr  Rooniy).  In 
fact,  when  I  was  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment working  as  Executive  Director  oi 
the  President's  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Committee,  the  first  appearance  I  had 
before  the  Congress  was  to  try  to  de- 
fend our  budget  before  the  chairman. 
He  was  very  fair  azKl  asked  tough  ques- 
ticxis  All  I  can  say  is  that  getting  to 
know  Jim  Bennett,  as  many  of  you  did, 
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and  Myrl  AJexander.  who  were  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prlaona  directors,  wsa  a  great  ex- 
perloice  tor  me. 

I  was  told  by  them  that  leaa  than  5 
P«xent  of  the  Federal  Judces  had  seen 
ihe  Inside  of  the  prisons  to  which  they 
send  these  fellows.  I  myself  saw  only  the 
juvenile  instltutlcms  In  this  country,  and 
talked  to  the  social  workers  who  were 
tryln*  to  get  something  done  with  these 
people  when  they  got  out,  and  also  talked 
with  the  teachers  and  saw  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  people  live  I 
realized  then  that  It  would  take  a  tre- 
mendous and  massive  effort  by  this  coun- 
try of  ours  to  pull  our  prison  system 
up  to  the  point  where  we  could  really 
expect  it  to  do  the  Job  that  It  was  in- 
tended to  do.  We  want  these  prisoners 
back,  too,  Mr  Chairman,  back  home  not 
back  in  prison. 

For  that  reason,  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinniff  (Mr   Mikva> 

The   CHAIRMAN    The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Callfomla 
Mr    Bcx). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the  total 
amount  for  prisons  under  this  bill  is  119  - 
28«,000  under  the  Presidents  request. 

I  have  also  spent  considerable  time 
visiting  prisons,  and  I  can  tell  you  they 
are  not  adequate  and  not  correct.  They 
do  not  Improve  but.  rather,  they  brln« 
the  prisoners,  the  mmatee.  out  into  so- 
ciety in  a  oonditlon  where  they  are  worse 
than  they  were  when  they  went  in 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  ear- 
lier We  talk  about  law  and  order  here 
and  the  Idea  behind  winning  the  elec- 
Uon  was  to  obtain  better  law  and  order 
If  we  want  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is,  then  let  us  put  the  money  here 
L«t  us  correct  these  institutions  In  which 
they  breed  crime  and  let  us  try  to  im- 
prove this  terrible  situation,  because  80 
percent  of  the  people  who  commit  crimes 
are  recidivists. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  nitnois  '  Mr  MntvA) 

Tht  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   demanded  by  Mr    Mkva)    there 
were — «kyes  M,  noes  70 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  aerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATtOMAl,      ImVWniAX.      PotXtJTIOK      CoimtoL 

CotTwcn. 

■ALABixa  Am  rcpcMaas 

For   n«c«anr7   eipcnatm   to   carry   out    the 

proTtjloM  of  BiecutlTe  Order  11528  of  April 

9^1970    e«»bll«hln«  the  W»tlon*I  InduatrlU 

PoiluUon  Control  Council   M  10.000 

The  CHAIRMAN  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise' 

Mr  DINOELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  CTerks  desk 
which  I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  be  read 
and  considered  en  bloc,  notwithstanding 
'.he  fact  that  the  second  amendment  ap- 
pears at  page  57  of  the  bUl 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  have  a  copy  of  these 
amendments  and  therefore  must  object 
to  the  unanimous -consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN   Objection  is  heard 

AMXKBMXHT   OFrtSID   »T    MB     OIMOKIX 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr  Chairman  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

AmandziMnt  off«r«(t  by  Mr  Dnnaix:  Pag« 
37,  nrlk*  out  lln*  15  AQd  m  th»t  follows 
down  through  line  la. 

Mr  DINOELL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple  It  is  to  save  $310,000. 

As  everyone  knows  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  is  prollXerated  with  advisory 
bodies  in  many  Instances  compowd  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  regulaied 
under  the  law  In  advising  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  its  agencies  on  the  law 
as  it  should  be  enforced  Insofar  as  it  af- 
fects them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  classic  example  of 
this  appeared  In  the  Washington  Poet 
wherein  It  was  sUted  that  we  were  send- 
ing the  goats  to  guard  the  cabbage  patch. 
Such  Is  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  which  appears  at  page 
27  of  the  bill  and  to  which  this  amend- 
ment is  directed. 

The  chairman  Is  one  who  Is  well  quali- 
fied to  advise  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  on  industrial  pollution  con- 
trol but  instead  to  advise  how  the  pol- 
luter's interest  should  be  protected.  He  is 
the  chjOrman  of  a  large  corporation 
which  produces  a  product  which  is  loaded 
wHh  such  heavy  quantities  of  highly 
toxic  acid  wastes  that  they  corroded  the 
steel  lids  of  the  manhole  covers  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  collapse  into  the  system. 
One  of  its  members  has  complained  con- 
sistently about  the  envlroomentalists  and 
conservationists  and  the  amoimt  of 
money  he  was  being  compelled  to  spend 
for  his  corporation  on  pollution  abate- 
ment and  things  of  that  kind,  yet  we 
find  that  his  fhtn  spent  50  times  as  much 
on  advertising  as  It  spent  on  research 
and  on  pollution  abatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  National  Indiistrlal  Pol- 
lution Control  Council  should  be  abol- 
ished. First  of  all,  it  is  not  needed.  It  Is 
a  broadly  based  body  which  Is  set  up  by 
sutute  and  not  by  ExecuUve  order, 
charged  with  carrying  out  this  resoon- 
slbility.  ^^ 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DINOELL  I  would  love  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  but  I 
do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  only  want 
the  name  of  the  chairman  to  whom  you 
are  referring. 

Mr  DINOELL.  The  name  of  the  chair- 
man U  Cross.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
3-M  Co.  He  is  one  of  the  big  poUuters 
of  the  country,  too,  I  might  add 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  organization  should  not  be  funded 
First  of  all.  It  is  composed  solely  and 
execlusively  of  major  industrial  poUuters. 
not  technical  people,  but  the  heads  of 
corporations.  Indeed,  iU  roster  reads  like 
the  roster  of  outstanding  polluters  and 
of  those  against  whom  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  Initiated  water  pollution 
abatement  suits. 

Second.  It  has  withheld  the  avail- 
ability of  Its  minutes  to  the  public  It  has 
denied  repeatedly  public  participation  in 
and  public  appearances  at  meetings 
which  It  has  held.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Its  published  documents  appeaj-  to 
be  and  purport  to  be  public  documents. 


when  they  are  in  fact  not  so  Indeed, 
these  documents  are  utilized  principally 
to  Justify  and  aancUfy  the  position  of 
poUuters  instead  of  setting  out  the  Oov- 
emment's  position  of  concern  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  on  the  environment 
Indeed,  not  long  b«u:k  one  of  the  agents 
of  one  of  the  polluters,  one  of  the  mon- 
bers  of  the  NIPCC  was  circulating  Oov- 
emment agencies  and  the  public  at  large 
with  copies  of  one  of  the  documents 
which  this  agency  had  put  together,  and 
calling  It  a  government  document,  and 
It  spoke  on  behalf  of  something  known 
as  NTA,  which  happens,  among  other 
things,  to  be  a  cancer  producer  which  has 
been  abolished  as  a  subsUtute  for  phos- 
phates. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  conducts  Its  work  In 
secret.  It  has  no  representatives  Jn 
schools,  educational  Institutions,  colleges, 
universities,  or  conservation  groups.  At 
least.  It  has  no  representatives  that  are 
identifiable  as  representatives  of  small 
business. 

As  I  mentioned,  its  meetings  are  care- 
fully held  in  secret,  and  the  public  is 
absolutely  and  persistently  excluded  from 
its  deliberations 

And,  last,  also  It  is  the  kind  of  Commis- 
sion that  the  Federal  Oovemment  does 
not  need 

One  of  the  things  this  Nation  has 
strlved  for  has  been  to  be  a  working 
democracy  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  This  constitutes  a  third 
and  very  dangerous  layer  of  the  Oovem- 
ment whose  purpose  Is  to  Interfere  with 
governmental  decisionmaking  which  will 
be  exempt  from  the  elective  process,  and 
from  the  accountability  to  which  we  as 
elected  representatives  of  theT)eople  are 
subjected,  who  serve  the  Oovemment  and 
are  truly  responsible  and  are  accoimtable 
to  the  people  at  large 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 
Mr  SIKES  Mr   Chalmian,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  know  how  hard  the 
distinguished  gentleman  In  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  (Mr  Dim- 
GELL )  has  worked  on  this  entire  field,  and 
how  important  his  contributions  have 
been  I  think  the  gentleman  should  be 
heard  further,  and  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding  to  me  I 
had  been  prepared  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  my  tlm.<>  had  expired. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  kind  of  an  Institution  is  something 
which  is  very  dangerous  to  the  funda- 
mental fabric  of  this  Nation.  I  am  indeed 
troubled,  and  I  would  have  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  If  this  institution  is  to  be 
composed  enUrely  of  polluters,  who  deal 
In  darkness  and  in  secrecy,  which  does 
not  make  its  deliberations  available  to 
the  public,  then  I  think  the  only  way  this 
Congress,  this  body  can  bring  a  halt  to 
these  kinds  of  polluters.  Is  by  striking  the 
appropriation  of  that  institution.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  taking  a  step 
which  will  lead  us  toward  a  more  respon- 
sive kind  of  advisory  panel.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  panel  such  as  this, 
If  It  Is  nm  the  rtght  way,  if  it  permitted 
public  participation,  or  if  Its  deUbera- 
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tlons  were  open  to  the  public,  or  Indeed 
If  Its  minutes  were  published  in  full  and 
were  in  correct  and  true  form,  and  were 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  its  documents  ought  not 
to  be  identified  as  quasi-public  docu- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  that  its  docu- 
ments should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  action,  and  as 
documents  of  a  governmental  agency.  I 
believe  that  this  is  extremely  bad. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment,  a  modest  savings  of  $310,- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  will  be 
adopted,  and  will  carry  with  it  the  broad 
and  clear  disapproval  of  this  body  to- 
ward the  actions  of  that  kind  of  an 
agency. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
det>ate  on  the  pending  amendment,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectiMi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  suid  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  this  is  a  com- 
paratively small  item  of  300  and  some 
thousand  dollars. 

The  testimony  in  regard  thereto  is  to 
be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans  at  page  11  of  the 
printed  hearings: 

Secretary  Stans.  •  •  •  The  purpose  of  It 
Is  to  bring  Industry  together  In  industry 
groupe,  top  executives  to  dlscuaa  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  «nd  wh»t  they  are  doing 
about  them  and  to  Induce  them  to  take  on 
voluntarily  increased  programa  to  eliminate 
the  extent  of  pollution,  and  clean  up  the 
environment. 

It  has  been  a  very  successful  enterprise. 
Mr    Chairman     If    the    Oovemment   got    as 

much  for  Its  money 

Mr  RooNKT.  What  If  anything  has  It  ac- 
complished up  to  now?  All  I  read  Is  about 
firms  t>elng  Indicted  In  connection  with  pol- 
lution. Is  this  coordinated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Secretary  Stans.  It  Is  coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Knvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Council  on  Kn- 
vlronmental Quality.  They  rely  upon  tbe 
Council  to  bring  Industry  knowledge  and 
views  to  bear  on  these  various  problems 
There  have  been  approximately  30  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  sub-councils  dealing  with  the 
various  aspects  of  polltrtlon  caused  by  paper 
mills,  detergents,  utilities,  and  so  on.  The 
members  of  the  Council  have  produced  sev- 
eral hundred  actions  which  have  been  taken 
voluntarily  and  have  made  several  hundred 
more  commitments  as  to  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  these  problems,  very  largely 
at  their  own  expense,  In  order  to  clear  up  en- 
vironmental dlfflcultles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beginning  at  page  906 
of  these  printed  hearings  there  Is  a  list 
of  the  council  and  subcouncil  members. 
It  is  a  lengthy  list  Included  therein  we 
find  such  Detroit  people  as  the  Automo- 
tive Subcouncil. 

Chairman:  Bdw«u^  N  Cole,  Oeneral  MotMV 
Corporation. 

Vice  Chairman  L  (Lee)  laooooa.  Ford 
Motor  Company 


Members:  V.  E.  Boyd,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion; William  E.  Callahan,  Intematlooal 
Harvester  Oompeny;  W.  H.  Pranklln.  OAjtr- 
pUlar  Tractor  Company;  WUlUmi  V.  Lune- 
burg,  American  Motors  Ctorporatlon;  W.  D. 
MaeDonn^,  Kelsey-Hayes  Company;  Henry 
J.  Nave,  White  Motor  Oorporat»<Hi;  Oeiald  H 
Trautcoaci,  Qreyiiound  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  these  names  be- 
cause these  are  the  type  of  people  who 
have  been  enlisted  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  vjulous  serious  pollution  prob- 
lems. I  think  It  would  be  pennywlse  and 
pound  foolish  to  cut  this  small  apprcH>ria- 
tion  out  of  this  bill.  The  committee  went 
into  it  in  some  detail  and  obtained  all 
the  information  it  could  and  it  became 
convinced  that  the  request  merited  con- 
sideration by  this  body  as  well  as  by  the 
other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diwgell). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Dikgill),  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mautimk  AoiciNisraATiOM 
SKTP  coNSTrocnoK 
For  construction -differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national -defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  In  f<x«lgn 
commerce  (46  U.S.C.  1152.  1154);  for  oon- 
struction -differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  na- 
tional-defense features  incident  to  the  re- 
conetructlon  and  reconditioning  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  tiie  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1988. 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1164) ;  and  for  aoqtilsl- 
tlon  of  used  ships  pursuant  to  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended 
(46  UJ9.C.  1160);  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended,  »a29,e87,000. 

POINT  or  OKOxa 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gMitleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALli.  I  make  the  point  of  ord«-  to 
that  portiOTi  of  the  bill  which  starts  at 
line  4  on  page  32  through  line  25  on  page 
33;  line  1  through  line  25  on  page  34,  and 
lines  1  through  22  on  page  35.  The  point 
of  order  lies  on  the  entire  section  con- 
cerning the  Maritime  Administration.  It 
is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
authorization  for  this  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
only  through  line  14,  page  32.  It  would 
appear  to  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman 
should  limit  his  point  of  order  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  that  portion  of  the 
bill  between  line  5  and  line  14  on  page 
32  an  the  basis  that  the  conference  report 
has  not  even  be«i  submitted,  and  there 
is  no  authorization  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  have  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
I  have  to  admit  that  the  point  of  order 
is  well  taken,  because  the  authorizing 
legislation,  once  again,  has  not  reached 
the  President  and  been  signed.  In  fact, 
I  l)elieve  the  bill  has  been  pending  over 
in  the  other  body  in  the  Cwnmerce  Com- 


mittee for  some  time.  The  figures  con- 
tained in  this  bill  Include  the  amoimts 
that  were  approved  in  the  House,  but 
under  the  circumstances.  I  am  con- 
strained to  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  A»xxkitht). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and 
sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows; 
omumro-DirmxNnAL    subsidiks     (liquida- 
tion   OF   CONTSACT    AOTHOim  i 

Pot  the  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating -differential  subsidies  granted 
on  or  after  January  1.  1947.  as  authorized 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  and  In  appropriations  heretofore 
made  to  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission. t339. 146.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  Ttiat  no  oontracte 
shall  be  executed  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which 
will  obligate  the  Oovemment  to  pay  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  on  more  than  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  voyages  In  any  one 
calendar  year.  Including  voyages  covered  by 
contracts  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HAii-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
same  point  of  order  against  this  portion 
of  the  bill  on  exactly  the  same  t)asis.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  exactly- 
correct.  The  bill  was  held  up  In  the  other 
body  for  58  days.  It  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  President  not  signing  the  bill 
Into  law,  but  we  have  not  even  had  the 
final  conference  with  this  Ixxly  concern- 
ing this  subject,  and  I  repeat  my  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  make  the  same  statement 
with  regard  to  the  point  of  order 

The    CHAIRMAN    (Mr     Aberwitht) 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  is  stis- 
talned. 

The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

BBSBAaCB    AXD    DBVXLOPKKirT 

For  expeneee  necees&ry  for  research,  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  and  test  operation  of 
experimental  factlltieB  and  equipment:  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
nical and  engineering  Information;  studies 
to  Improve  water  transportation  systeme; 
$23,750,000.  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended: Frox/ided,  That  transfers  may  be 
made  from  this  appropriation  to  the  "Ves- 
sel operations  revolving  fund"  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  expenses  of  experimental  ship 
operations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  ex- 
actly the  same  point  of  order  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill,  that  it  Is 
an  appropriation  without  an  authoriza- 
tion. I  shall  not  repeat  the  details.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  reluctantly  take  the  same 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr  Abkxnxthy). 
The  point  of  order  is  ccmceded  and  sus- 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TAt.A»t««    AND    XXPXNSia 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  Into 
effect  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. Including  not  to  exceed  »1,126 
for  entertainment  of  officials  of  other  ooun- 
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tries  when  ■p«eifl«ally  authoris«<l  by  tbe 
Maritime  AdmLnljHj*tor:  not  to  exceed  tl.- 
3dO  for  r0pre«entat:an  allcrw«iK«a:  t32UlQ.- 
000 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  repwat  the 
same  point  of  order  agsOnst  that  portion 
of  the  bllJ  on  pa«e  33  between  lines  13 
and  20 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  same  statement 

The    CHAIRMAN      Mr     ABKRirrmY  • 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sus- 
tained 

The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

MiUUTTKX   TIAZNIMO 

Por  inUrUng  c«det»  u  officers  of  the  Mer- 
chant M&rtne  a.t  the  Merch«xit  VUrlne  Acad- 
emy at  Klngt»  Point.  New  York:  not  to  ex- 
ceed •a.SOO  for  coiitlngenclee  for  the  Super- 
intendent. United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  be  expended  In  hla  dlacretlon 
and  uniform  and  textbook  allowances  for 
cadet  midshipmen  at  an  svera^e  yearly  cost 
of  not  to  exceed  MTS  per  cadet,  17613  000 
Proxrided.  That  except  as  herein  provided  for 
uniform  and  textbook  allowances,  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  used  for  comf)eiisatlon 
or  allowances  for  cadets  Provided  further 
That  reimbursement  may  be  made  to  this 
appropriation  for  expenses  In  support  of  ac- 
Uvitlea  financed  from  the  spprt:)pnavlon3  for 
"Research  and  development'  ,  Ship  construc- 
tion '  and    Salaries  and  expenses  ' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the 
same  pomt  of  order  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  under  the  section  entitled  ■Mantime 
Training",  between  lines  21  on  page  33 
and  line  10  on  pa«e  34 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  make  the 
same  reluctant  admission. 

The   CHAIRMAN    <»^r     Abernithy' 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  is 
sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

3T.*r«     M41LI.VC    SCHOOLS 

Por  floAnclai  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools  and  the  sutdenta  thereof  as  author- 
ised by  the  Mariume  Academy  Act  of  196e 
iT2  Stat  Sa3-a>l>  »3.300,000  to  remain 
svailable  until  expended,  of  which  1801  000  Is 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  vessels  loaned 
by  the  United  States  for  use  In  connection 
with  such  State  marine  schools,  and  II,- 
39«  000  18  foj-  :iqj!datlor.  of  obligations  In- 
curred under  authority  granted  by  said  Act 
to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make  payments 
for  expenaes  Incurred  in  the  nvalntenance 
and  support  of  marine  schools  and  to  pay 
aijowanoes  for  uniforms,  textbooks  and  sub- 
sistence of  cadets  at  State  marine  schools 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
same  point  of  order  to  the  language  of 
the  bill  on  page  34.  between  lines  11 
and  22 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  is  what  happens  when  com- 
mittees such  as  in  this  instance — this 
started  m  the  House — get  Into  this  busi- 
ness of  authorizing  We  did  not  need  this 
for  all  the  years,  and  we  had  a  stood  mer- 
chant marine,  but  we  are  in  bad  shape 
'uxlay 

Mr  Chairman.  I  must  make  the  same 
concession  with  r<h<ard  to  the  validity  of 
the  pomt  of  order 

The    CHAIRMAN      Mr     Abirvethy^ 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sus- 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Qerk  read  as  foUows: 


SAUuuxi  OF  stn»J»ornNc  rxtaott-nxi. 
Por  salaries  of  all  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
clflcaily  provided  for.  •68.6*4.000  Provided 
That  the  compensation  of  secretaries  and  law 
clerks  of  circuit  and  district  Judges  shall  be 
flxed  by  the  Director  of  the  AdmmistraUve 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  vlthout  re- 
gard to  tbe  proTlslons  of  chapter  51  of  title 
5  United  States  Code  except  that  the  salary 
of  a  secretary  shall  conform  with  that  of  the 
General  Schedule  grades  (OS)  5.  8  7.  8.  9 
or  10.  as  the  appointing  Judge  shall  deter- 
mine snd  the  salary  of  a  law  clerk  shall 
conform  with  that  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
grades  lOS)  7  8  9  10.  11  or  13  as  the  ap- 
pointing Judge  shall  determine,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  if  requested  by  thelJlrector 
such  determination  by  the  Judge  otherwise 
to  be  final  Provided  further  That  (exclu- 
sive of  step  Increases  corresponding  with 
those  provided  for  by  chapter  53  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  temporary  assistance  needed 
because  of  an  emergency i  the  aggregate  sal- 
aries paid  to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  circuit  and  district 
judges  shall  not  exceed  »39  172  and  »30.088 
per  annum,  respectively  except  m  the  case 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit  and  the 
chief  Judge  of  each  district  court  having  Ave 
or  more  district  Judges.  In  which  case  the  ag- 
gregate salaries  shall  not  exceed  t50  S89  and 
•38,871  per  annum,  respectively. 

poiirr  OF  oaoKX 

Mr  0R08S  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  tigainst  the  language  to  be 
found  beginning  on  line  21  of  page  39 
and  extending  through  line  23  of  page  40 
as  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  I  make 
an  explanation  as  to  why  we  did  what 
we  did 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  a  point  of  order 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  This  is  a 
pure  and  simple  limitation.  Without  this 
there  U  no  limitation 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  it  Is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  We  will 
agree  to  that,  but  It  Is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  intended  to  do  some- 
thing In  good  sense  and  to  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers   That  Is  all  it  is. 

Will  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  point 
of  order' 

Mr  GROSS  No  I  insist  on  the  point 
of  order  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  ought  to  be  In 
the  business  of  writing  legislation. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr  GROSS  Legislative  committees  are 
for  that  purpose 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  When  these 
courts  get  together  and  decide  to  do  what 
they  please  it  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
pa>-ers  a  lot  of  money  And  U  might  Uke 
quite  some  time  to  get  this  straightened 
out  before  It  Is  put  back  in  the  bill  by 
the  other  body 

Mr    GROSS    We  do   have   leglslaUve 
committees  to  which  matters  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  referred 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr  Ciller) 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Ciller  >  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  CELLER  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  point  of  order  is  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  appropriation  was 
not  authorized? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  No.  The 
appropriations  are  authorized.  This  Is  a 
limitation 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
he  should  address  himself  to  the  Chair. 

Mr  CELLER  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Yes,  I  am 
constrained  to  admit  that  It  has  been  In 
there  for  20  or  more  years,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about 
It  as  I  stand  here  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  does  not  mean  to  do 
what  is  called  for  here 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Abernethy). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sus- 
tained 

The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commission   on   Crvn,  Rights 

SALARIXS    AND    XXPCNSXS 

Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  commission 
on  ClvU  Rights.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  »3. 500  000 

Mr  8IKES  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  be- 
ginning on  line  1.  page  45,  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  extending  through  line 
5  on  page  45,  in  that  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion without  authorization 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  must  concede  the  point  of  order. 
I  have  no  alternative,  because  the  au- 
thority presently  in  the  law  for  appro- 
priations for  the  US  Civil  Right*  Com- 
mission comes  to  only  $3  4  million  There- 
fore I  concede  the  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr  Aberwtthy), 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sus- 
tained. 

AMXNDMENT     OFmCD     BT     MS.     ROONST    OF 
MXW    TORK 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Roonxt  of  New 
York     Page  48.  line   1.  insert 

"COMinasiON  on  Cvra.  Ricrts 

SALARIZa   AND   KXPTNSTS 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor   vehicles    S3  400.000." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  amendment 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  vote  This  would  merely 
reinstate  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
US  Civil  RighU  Commission.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  adopt«l. 

I  Mr  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  speak 
in  support  of  restoration  of  funds  to  the 
UB.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  appropriation  that  is 
$460,000  less  than  the  request  of  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon.  It  is  $57,000  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  keep  the  Commission 
at  Its  present  operating  level. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  under 
the  leadership  of  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  accomplishment.  This  year 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
credited  the  Commission's  study  of  the 
Federal  civil  righta  enforcement  effort 
as  being  responsible  for  many  construc- 
tive steps  recently  taken  by  depertments 
and  agencies  to  put  their  civil  rights  pro- 
grams In  order  Over  the  years  the  Com- 
mission has  seen  better  than  60  percent 
of  Its  recommendations  carried  out — no 
mean  achievement.  One  which  cannot  be 
disregarded 

What  is  being  asked  for  the  Conmiis- 
slon  on  Civil  Rights  is  not  an  inflated  re- 
quest; It  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by 
my  own  Judiciary  Committee  when  we 
reported  favorably  H.R.  7271  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  the  Commission  to 
$4  million.  As  you  know.  H.R.  7271  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  May  17,  1971,  by 
a  vote  of  262  to  67 

The  additional  $460,000  being  request- 
ed would  enable  the  Comnjlsslon  to  ex- 
pand Its  program  to  cover  American  In- 
dian rights,  a  study  of  adminlstratian  of 
justice  In  prisons  and  expansloD  of  on- 
going programs  dealing  with  problems  of 
Spanish -speaking  citizens,  as  well  as 
other  useful  activities  and  studies. 

Only  yesterday.  Father  Hesburgh  testi- 
fied that  four  Presidents  personally  have 
told  him  that  civil  rights  is  the  Nation's 
No  1  domestic  priority.  Yet  the  money 
spent  on  the  one  agency  of  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  point- 
ing out  the  problems  and  appraising  the 
national  effort  has  been  funded  at  a 
mlnlscule  rate. 

The  Conrunlfision  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  and  I  urge  the  restoration  of 
ftmds  to  the  Commission  In  the  amount 
of  $3,960,000.  We  should  not  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  We  dare  not 
be  stingy  Remember  the  stingy  are  al- 
ways poor.  We  dare  not  be  poor  in  far- 
sight for  the  Nation's  well-being. 

If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  integration, 
It  is  through  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  It  Is  the  gadfly  that  develops 
public  opinion  against  discrimination 
and  thus  compels  appropriate  action.  It 
Is  also  the  sparkplug  of  reform  in  civil 
rights.  Without  It,  the  evils  of  segrega- 
tion remain  uncovered.  The  Conmilssion 
removes  scabs  over  festering  sores.  Ex- 
cesses would  exist  and  persist.  We  would 
be  thrown  back  into  the  abysmal  depths 
of  the  past.  Most  of  our  Nation  wish  to 
respect  civil  rights,  but  there  are  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  North  and 
South,  which  still  are  purblind  and  some- 
times seek  to  feather  their  nests  by  dis- 
crimination— even  the  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  governments  at  times  are 
guilty 

The  Commission  focuses  the  pitiless 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  derelictions. 


There  is  no  other  agency  to  do  this.  Con- 
gress, busily  engaged  In  multifarious 
affairs,  cannot  do  this  essential  work. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
performed  unique  and  valuable  functions 
since  its  establishment  in  1967.  Its  re- 
ports and  recommendations  have  pro- 
vided an  essential  basis  for  legislation 
and  executive  action  undertaken  during 
the  past  decade  to  assure  equal  rights. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  particular  has  relied  heavily  on  the 
outstanding  and  vigorous  program  of 
fact  gathering  which  the  Commission 
has  performed.  Its  contributions  in  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  the  Clyll 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  and,  most  recently,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
deserve  special  commendation.  There  is 
a  continuing  need  for  an  Independent 
agency  objectively  to  appraise  and  report 
on  the  changing  status  of  civil  rights,  to 
assess  the  progress  that  has  beoi  made, 
and  to  Indicate  the  areas  where  the 
denial  of  equal  rights  persists. 

We  dare  not  hamper  Its  work  for  par- 
simonious considerations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Roonxt)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PAXUAMZMTAXT    OfQUimT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
sUte  It. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It  In 
order  at  this  time  to  seek  Information  re- 
garding the  section  starting  on  page  44, 
line  17? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  genUeman  that  the  Clerk  has 
passed  that  point  in  reading.  However,  if 
the  genUeman  would  like  to  strike  the 
last  word  and  ask  some  questions  about 
It,  he  can  do  that, 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  accept- 
ing the  sagacious  suggestion,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  distin- 
guished chairman  whether  this  figure  of 
$9  million  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  it  is  an 
Increase.  Most  of  the  items  contained  in 
the  bill,  with  few  exceptions,  have  in- 
creases because  of  the  pay  raise  that  was 
granted  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  instance  the  budget  request  was 
in  the  amount  of  $9,064,000.  The  commit- 
tee allowed  $9  million  which  represents 
an  Increase  of  $355,000  over  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year,  but 
$64,000  less  than  they  asked  for.  TbiB 
will  carry  them  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Has  there  been  any  re- 
port to  indicate  whether  this  agency  since 
lU  establishment  in  1936  has  accom- 
plished anything  in  terms  of  arms  ccDtrol 
or  disarmament? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  engaged  in  the  so- 
caUed  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  I  understand,  but 
It  seems  to  me  in  a  previous  bill  3  years 


ago  when  we  were  considering  the  sale  of 
some  $2  billion  worth  of  arms  to  several 
foreign  nations,  the  Arms  Control  Agen- 
cy had  no  position  and  had  not,  in  fact 
even  testified  on  a  matter  so  directly  re- 
lated to  its  prime  function;  that  Is  the 
distribution  of  surplus  arms  around  the 
world.  ^      ,   ^ 

I  just  wondered  If  they  are  getting  into 
that  field  after  9  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  cannot 
say  to  the  genUeman  that  It  is.  This  is 
to  continue  the  Commission.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  break  up  the  SALT 
talks. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  No.  and  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  do  so  but  at  least  at  the  moment 
the  prime  function  Is  the  work  on  the 
SALT  talks? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yorit.  That  is  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  spent  a  good 
many  millions  of  dollars  on  alleged  dis- 
armament and  there  Is  no  disarmament. 
fiB  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  selling  more 
nearly  $6  billion  worth  of  arms  around 
the  world  than  we  are  $2  billion  when 
you  get  into  the  every  facet  by  which 
arms  are  being  bought  and  sold. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  is  Indeed  that  situa- 
tion that  prompted  my  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  the  most  ludicrous 
operation,  this  disarmament  agency  busi- 
ness, at  a  cost  of  $9  million  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  "Hie  ClCTk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sac.  708.  No  part  of  any  •pproprtation 
oonMnwl  In  this  Aot  aball  be  used  to  ad- 
mlnt*t-tr  aay  program  wtileb  la  funded  in 
wbole  or  In  part  from  foreign  currencies  or 
orecUta  for  wliksh  a  specific  doilar  approptta- 
Uon  therefore  baa  not  been  made. 

AMXlTDtatrr    OrtTMMB    BT     »«      BONCAtlO 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  oBered  by  Mr.  Rowcauo:  on 
pa«»  67.  aft«r  ttne  ai ,  add : 

"S»c.  708.  No  part  otf  any  approfiriatloo 
oont^nMl  In  tills  mat  sball  be  used  for  plana 
or  stwUes  for  ttoe  ocmstructton  o<  any  pubUe 
building  wltt*n  the  Dlatrtct  ot  OolumMa  or 
a  7S  mile  radius  tberefrono." 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
history  of  the  environmental  destniction 
of  Washington  is  being  recorded  daily  In 
the  newspapers  of  this  city.  I  note  for 
the  RicoRD  the  article  in  the  Washingttm 
Star  on  May  13  which  records  the  neces- 
sity to  effect  a  10-week  freeze  on  some 
$100  million  of  construction  because  of 
the  poUution  from  the  District's  Blue 
Plains  sewage  treatment  plant.  In  re- 
siTonse  to  an  existing  crisis,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitary  Engineering  sttvped 
Issuing  approval  for  builders  to  hook 
(Ml  to  the  city's  sewer  system. 

On  June  IS,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported troubles  at  the  Orosvenor  Lane 
Nursing  Hxxne  in  Betheeda  where  the 
kitchen  had  a  3-day  sewage  backup. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Post  the  Ar- 
lington County  planners  proposed  coo- 
slderaUe  reductions  In  future  commer- 
cial development  along  the  county's  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway  corridor,  where  a 
decade  of  growth — with  the  Federal 
Government  playing  a  major  part^-has 
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brought  a  string  of  hlgh-rl«€  mini  cltlea 
and  ?nrirhpd  county  tax  coffers 

Pour  days  lat^r,  the  Capito!  Hill  news- 
paper thp  Rol!  Cai:  report,^  ox\  ihe  ie- 
mise  of  the  Plaza  Hi5tei  and  th  -  plan.s  ui 
add  yet  another  building  to  Capitol  Hill, 
whose  grassy  park  areas  Us  already  being 
crowded  to  maite  way  or  the  James 
Madison  Annex  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  problem  us  not  being  recognized 
During  the  same  week  these  items  were 
being  published  Washington  Poet  col- 
umnist John  B  Wiiimanr.  decnes  the 
antiquated  regulations  prohibiting  the 
construction  of  skyscrapers  in  the  Capi- 
tal Without  fairly  -ommenting  or  the 
efTect  of  high-nse  ofRre  buildings  on  the 
city  s  oeauty  or  the  i'onsequences  of  the 
added  congestion  he  asked  "Why  not 
higher  buildings'"" 

Noting  the  experiment  of  floating  bal- 
loons over  Washington  to  assess  the  ef- 
fect of  skyscrapers,  he  asked 

Putting  bailons  m  the  sky  aa  Indicators 
of  the  efTect  of  taaier  buildings  le«v«w  aome- 
thlsg  to  b«  desired  Whv  not  just  tAke  a 
quick  trip  to  Baltimore  and  appr«l»e  the  tall 
new  buildings  la  that  downtown' 

I  could  not  agree  more  completely  If 
you  want  to  get  a  preview  of  what  Is 
happening  to  Washington,  take  a  drive 
to  Baltimore  or  New  York  and  ask  your- 
self If  this  Is  what  you  want  happening 
to  the  Nations  Capital 

The  relentless  onslaught  of  construc- 
tion will  seemingfe-  never  end,  E\-en  the 
historic  grounds  of  AntieUm  are  threat- 
ended  by  proposetl  housing  development 
The  effort  U5.^3alr.g  resisted,  a^  reported 
in  the  .April  ^  Washington  Post  story 
titled.  "Developers  Wage  a  War  at  An- 
tletam,  ■ 

The  holding  action  In  the  outlying 
areas  Is  even  better  described  m  the 
May  10  Washington  Star  article  titled 
"The  Day  Loudoun  County  Said  Whoa  " 

I  think  It  is  time  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  cr«'  Whoa"  to  any  more 
Federal  ofRce  construction  in  the  Wash- 
ington area 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  RONCALIO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

Mr  RONCALIO  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Piablic  Works 

Mr  ROONFi'  of  New  York,  That  Ls 
the  committee  tha:  should  be  handlini 
his  amendment.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  offer  this  amendment  to 
this  bill''  The  ger.tleman  seem.s  to  be 
offenng  the  same  amendment  to  other 
approi3rtaUon  bills  Tliis  matter  has  been 
heard  and  rejected,  and  has  been  re- 
jected eacti  time  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin Why  does  the  gentlem.an  insist  on 
offering  the  same  amendment  again''  His 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bill 

Mr  RONCALIO  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  this  Wll.  I  will  say  to  the 
esoeecned  chairman,  and  if  it  did  not  then 


it  would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 

order  at  tlie  proper  time, 

Mr  ROONE\'  of  New  York,  Not  at  all, 

Mr  RONCAUC)  This  U  merely  the 
•wjne  limitation  that  I  proposed  before, 

Mr  ROONE^'  of  New  York  I  might 
say  to  the  gentlemBUi  fn>m  Wy'<niin>c  that 
I  considered  it  a  llmi',a.uon  but  the  pomt 
is  that  the  amendment  belongs  before 
his  ovt-n  Comnuttee  on  Public  Works 

.Again  I  say  that  this  same  .amendm.ent 
was  introduced  only  a  few  days  ago  when 
a  bill  was  being  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlem.an  from  Illinois  Mr 
Gray      Ls  that  no  .90'' 

Mr  RONCALIO  My  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ne^-  York  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr  Orayi,  Is  not 
apposed  U-)  the  amendment,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge 

Mr  ROONEY'  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man I  trust  the  funding  amendment  be 
voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York      Mr, 

RoONtY ' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  we  all  understand  this,  I 
suggest  that  we  vote  on  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  >fentleman 
from  Wyoming     Mr    Roncalio), 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Th©  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr  Bocgs' 
having  resumed  the  chair  Mr  Aber- 
vrnnr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  rf*ported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  con.siderauon  the  bill 
H  R,  9272  making  apiprf.->prlations  for 
the  Department*  of  State  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972  and  for  other  purposes  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  »ith  the 
recomnvendauon  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  Neu-  York  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  the  pre^-ious  question  on 
the  bill  auid  the  amendment  to  final 
passage 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  amendment 

The  £Lmei)dment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tim,e.  and  was  r^id  the 
third  tmie. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Ls  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quonmi 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  337.  nays  10.  not  voting  84, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No     1«8| 
TEAS— 337 


Abbltt 

Denholm 

Keating 

Abemethy 

Dennis 

Ke« 

Abouresk 

Derwlnskl 

Keith 

Abn« 

Dickinson 

King 

Adams 

DlngeU 

Kluczynskt 

Addabbo 

Dow 

Koch 

Alexander 

Downing 

Kuykendall 

Anderaon.  ni 

Drlnan 

Kyros 

Andrews.  AJa 

Duncan 

Landgrebe 

Annunzlo 

du  Pont 

Landrum 

Archer 

Dwyer 

Latt« 

Arends 

Kckhardt 

Leggett 

Ashley 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Lennon 

Asptn 

EUberg 

Lent 

Asplnall 

Erienbom 

Link 

B^Ulo 

Eshleman 

Uoyd 

Baring 

Kvins.  Tenn 

Long.  Ud. 

Barrett 

Plndley 

Lujan 

Be«1ch 

Ptsh 

McClory 

Belcher 

Plsher 

UcCloakey 

Bergland 

Flood 

McCIure 

Betu 

Flynt 

McColllster 

BevlU 

Foley 

McDade 

Blester 

Port.  Oerald  R 

McDonald. 

Bingham 

Porsythe 

Mich 

Blackburn 

Fountain 

McKwen 

Blatnlk 

Prellnghuyaen 

McPall 

Boggs 

Prenael 

McKay 

Boland 

Prey 

McMillan 

Boiling 

Pulton.  Pa, 

Ma'-dnnald, 

Bow 

Puqua 

Mass 

Brademas 

Oallflanaku 

Brasco 

Oalla«her 

MalUlard 

Brlnkley 

Oarmatz 

Mann 

Brooks 

Oaydoe 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Broomfleld 

Oettys 

Mauunaga 

BrotzmAD 

Olalmo 

MazToU 

Brown.  Mich, 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Brown.  Ohio 

OonzalM 

Melcher 

BroyhlU.  N  C 

Orasso 

Michel 

BroyhUl,  Va 

Gray 

Mlkva 

Buchanan 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Miller.  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla 

Oreen,  Pa 

Miller.  Ohio 

Burke.  Mass 

Oude 

Mills,  Ark 

Burleson,  Tex 

HsKan 

Mlnlsh 

Burllson.  Mo 

tUIey 

Mink 

Burton 

Hamilton 

Mlnshftll 

Byrne,  Pa 

Hammer- 

Mitchell 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

schmldt 

Mlzell 

Bynjn 

lUnley 

Monagan 

Caffery 

Hanna 

Monteomery 

Camp 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moor  head 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hansen    Wash 

Morgan 

Carney 

Harrington 

Morse 

Carter 

Harsh  a 

Mosher 

Casey,  Tex 

Harrey 

Moss 

Cederberg 

Hastings 

Murphy,  ni. 

Celler 

Hathaway 

Murphy.  N.T. 

1  "hamberlaln 

Hubert 

Myers 

Chap  pell 

Hechler   W  Va 

Natcher 

Chlataolm 

Herkier   Mass 

Nelsen 

Clancy 

HeUU:)8kl 

Nichols 

cn»u»en. 

Henderson 

Nix 

Don  H 

Hicks.  Wash 

Obey 

Cleveland 

HUlts 

O'Hara 

Collier 

Hosmer 

OKonskl 

CoUlna.  ni. 

HuU 

O'Neill 

Collins.  Tex 

Hun  Rate 

Pasatnan 

Colmer 

Hunt 

Patten 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Pelly 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Pepper 

Gorman 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Cotter 

Jarman 

Pike 

Coughlln 

Johnson   Calif 

Plrnle 

Daniel.  Va 

Johnson.  Pa 

Poage 

Daniels,  N  J 

Jonas 

Poff 

DanlelsoD 

Jonea.  Ala, 

Powell 

Davis  Oft 

Jones.  N,C, 

Preyer.  N.C. 

DsTls,  S  C 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Price    111, 

de  la  Oarza 

Karth 

Price.  Tex. 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Pryor.  Ark, 

Dellenback 

Kazen 

Pudnakl 
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Qul« 

Bhlpley 

Thompson.  N  J 

Qulllrn 

Shoup 

Thomson.  Wis, 

RAllBbskck 

Rh  river 

Thone 

Randall 

Slkes 

Udall 

Reea 

fWsk 

VanDeerlln 

Reld.  Ill 

Skubttz 

Vander  Jagt 

Beld.  N  Y 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Reuas 

Smith   Calif 

Veysey 

Rlegle 

amllh.  Iowa 

Vlgorlto 

Roberts 

Smith.  NY 

Waggonner 

Robinson,  Va 

Snyder 

Wampler 

RoblBon.  NT 

Spence 

Whalsn 

Rodlno 

Sprtngw 

Whalley 

Ro« 

Stafford 

White 

Rogers 

Staggers 

Whltehurst 

Rooney   N  T 

Stanton 

Whltten 

Hooney.  Pa 

J  WlUlam 

Wldnall 

RoMnthsJ 

Stanton, 

Wiggins 

Roatenkowskl 

James  V 

WlUlams 

Rouah 

Steed 

Wilson 

Roy 

Steele 

Charles  H. 

Roybd 

Stelger.  Wis 

Winn 

Ruppe 

Stephens 

Wolff 

Ryan 

Stoke* 

Wright 

St  Oermaln 

8t  ration 

Wyatt 

8*ndman 

Stubblefleld 

Wydler 

S«r  banes 

Stuckey 

W  vman 

Satterfleld 

Sullivan 

Yates 

Scheuer 

Syminirton 

Yfttron 

Schwengel 

Talcett 

Young.  Tex 

Scott 

Teague.  Calif 

Zablockl 

Sebellus 

Teague.  Tex 

Zlon 

aelberllng 

Terry 

NATS— 10 

Bennett 

Kyi 

Baylor 

DOTO 

Mathls.  Oa 

Schmltz 

Qroas 

Rarick 

HaU 

Roncalio 

NOT  VOTING — 84 

Anderson. 

Esch 

Mayne 

Calif 

Evans.  Colo, 

Metcalfe 

Anderson, 

Fascell 

Mills   Md, 

Tenn, 

Plowers 

Mollohan 

Andrews. 

Pord 

Nedzl 

N   Dak 

WUllam  D 

Patman 

Ashbrook 

Fraser 

PettU 

Baker 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Peyser 

Bell 

Gold  water 

Pickle 

Blaggl 

Ooodllng 

Podell 

Bianton 

Orlffln 

PurceU 

Bray 

Grlfflths 

Range  1 

Cabell 

Grover 

Rhodes 

Clark 

Gubaer 

Rousselot 

Clawson.  Del 

Hal  pern 

Runnels 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Ruth 

Conable 

Hays 

Scherle 

Crane 

Hicks.  Mass 

Schneebeli 

CulTer 

Hogan 

Stelger  Axle, 

Davis,  Wis 

Hollfleld 

Taylor 

Dellums 

Horton 

Thompson.  Oa 

Dent 

Howard 

Tlernan 

Devlne 

Kemp 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

Long,  La 

Waldle 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Ware 

IX>wdy 

Mcculloch 

WatU 

Dulski 

McKevltt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edmondson 

McKlnney 

Wylle 

Edwards,  Calif    Madden 

Young,  Pla, 

Edwards.  La 

Martin 

Zwach 

80  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mrs    Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Hog&n 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr    Bob  WUson. 

Mr    Purcell   with  Mr    Wylle 

Mr    Long  of  Louisiana  wVth  Mr,  Conable 

Mr    Edwards   of   Louisiana   with   lair,    Ash- 
brook 

Mr    Bianton  with  Mr,  Mayn«. 

Mr   Blaggl  with  Mr  Ralpem. 

Mr    Runnels  with  Mr    Scherle 

Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 

Mr    Hollfleld  with  Mr    Horton, 

Mr   tniman  with  Mr  Pettis, 
Mollohan  with  Mr  Peyser 
Anderson    of    California 
McKlnney, 

Mr      Anderson 
McKevltt 

Mr    Pascell  with  Mr    Devls  of  Wisconsin 

Mr   Taylor  with  Mr   TTiompson  of  Georgia 

Mr    Tlernan  with  Mr,  Kemp. 

Mr    Howard  with  Mr    Bell 

Mt    Madden  with  Mr,  Bray. 

CXVn 1378 — Part  17 


Mr 
Mr 


Baker, 


with     Mr. 


of     Tennessee     with    Mr. 


Mr.  Orimn  with  Mr,  Crane, 

Mrs,  Orlfflths  with  Mi.  Rhodes. 

Mr    Edmondson  with  Mr    Qrover. 

Mr    Clark  with  Mr    Ware 

Mr    Cabell  with  Mr    Young  of  Florida. 

Mr    Watts  with  Mr,  Devlne 

Mr    Pickle  with  Del  Clawson, 

Mr    Dowdy  with  Mr    Ruth. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr,  Martin. 

Mr    Rangel  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr      Edwards     of     California     with     Mr 
Gold  water, 

Mr    Dulski  with  Mr    Each 

Mr    Plowers  with  Mr    Schneebeli. 

Mr  Svans  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Oood- 
Ilag 

Mr  William  D  Pord  with  Mr  Stelger  of 
Arizona 

Mr    Podell  with  Mr,  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr    Nedzl  with  Mr,  Delluns 

Mr    Waldle  with  Mr    Clay 

Mr    Praser  with  Mr    Metcalfe. 

Mr    Donohue  with  Mr    Dlggs 

Mr    McCormack  with  Mr    Hawkins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  7016,  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1972.  AND  PROVTDINQ  FOR  ITS 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr  MAHON  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill 
(HR.  7016)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  may  have 
until  midnight  Monday  next  to  file  the 
conference  report  and  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday  next  to  consider  the 
conference  report  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPOkT  ON  H.R    5257. 
CHILD  NUTRITION 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  *H.R.  5257)  to  extend  the 
school  breakfast  and  special  food  pro- 
grams. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  STEIOE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  ao  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  objecting, 
which  I  shall  not.  but  I  must  admit  my 
concern  over  the  continued  use  of  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  up  conference  re- 


ports In  violation   of  the  rules  of 
House  which  were  passed  last  year. 

I  take  this  particular  reservation  at 
this  time,  merely  to  state  my  own  very 
real  reservations  about  this  particular 
type  of  procedure  being  used  as  a  means 
of  bypassing  the  ability  of  the  Hcxise  to 
have  the  3  leglslattve  days  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  conference  re- 
ports. I  shall  not  object,  and  shall,  in 
fact,  withdraw  my  reservatlcHi  of  ob- 
jection, but  I  want  to  put  the  House  00 
notice  that  I  think  It  does  a  disservice 
to  all  of  us  as  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  not  then  given  as  full  an  opportunity 
as  the  rules  envision  by  having  confer- 
ence reports  lay  over  for  a  period  of  time 
so  that  we  might  give  them  further  con- 
sideration I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kei^jyky? 

There  ^IB  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

1  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jime  22. 
1971.) 

Mr.  PE3tKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statemait 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentuckj? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5257  contains  in 
essence  Uie  text  contained  in  H.R.  5 28 7 
as  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  331 
to  0  on  May  17  and  the  text  of  H  Jl.  9098 
as  it  passed  the  House  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  last  Monday. 

I  say  substantiaUy  the  text  of  those 
two  bills  because  I  feel  that  the  confer- 
ence has  sustained  the  major  thrust  of 
the  House  position  on  these  two  meas- 
ures. 

The  conference  report  provides  only 
$35  million  from  section  32  fimds  to  be 
used  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  as  contrasted  with  the  $50  million 
provided  in  HH.  5257  as  It  passed  the 
House.  As  it  passed  the  House  these  funds 
were  to  be  expended  only  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children  in 
schools  and  service  institutions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  these  funds  the  Sen- 
ate language  was  employed  and  they  may 
be  used  for  anv  purpose  authorized  by 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

There  are  varying  estimates  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  school  systems  who  have  devel- 
oped a  shortage  of  funds  in  meeting 
school  limch  program  costs.  The  direct 
communication  that  we  have  had  with 
school  systems  indicates  that  the  short- 
age in  12  States  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $22  million.  It  was  the  coUectlve 
judgment  of  the  conference  that  the  $36 
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million   would   meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  at  this  time 

And  I  shoolKl  say  at  this  time  that  the 
conference  report  we  brina  back  Is  a 
unantmoos  one 

The  tlOO  tnllllon  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1972  tn  HJl  5M7  from  section  32 
funds  was  retained  tn  the  conference 
report  as  well  as  the  major  purpose  for 
which  such  fAjnds  may  be  expended — 
that  Is  to  carry  out  those  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  speci- 
fically relating  to  the  service  of  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children 
tn  schools  and  service  Institutions. 

The  conference  report  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hooae  bill  which  author- 
ised the  carryover  of  the  funds  Into 
suceedlng  fiscal  years. 

It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R  5267  extended  sectton  13  providing 
for  special  food  service  procrams  for  2 
years.  Section  13  was  due  to  expire  on 
June  SO  of  this  year  The  conference 
report  retains  the  2-vear  extension 

It   lAll    be   recaUed    that   the   House 
amendment  to  tMe  Senate  amendment 
to  HJl.  5257  extended  permanently  the 
authorization   for  the  school   breakfast 
program  contained  In  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act.  That  program  was  also  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year 
The   conference    report   eliminates    the 
permanent    authorlxatlon    but    extends 
the  breakfast  program  for  2  vears  Thus 
Its  authorization  will  coincide  with  sec- 
Uon   IS  of   the   NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Act  and  will  be  authorized  until  June  30 
1973. 

The  authortaatlon  In  the  House  amcod- 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendment  for  the 
breakfast  program  was  $35  mllhon  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  the  authorisation 
for  the  «>eclal  food  service  program  un- 
der section  13  otf  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  was  $32  million  for  each  year 
These  authorisation  ceUlngs  have  been 
retained  In  the  conference  report. 

The  school  breakfast  program  was  flwt 
authorised  In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  In 
1866.  The  Congress  extended  U  tn  1966 
Mr  Speaker,  this  program  was  conceived 
and  develoced  In  the  face  of  growing  evi- 
dence that  millions  of  children  were  at- 
tending school  hungry — hungry  because 
fammea  lacked  the  tnocme  to  furnish 
children  a  breakfast. 

The  evUtenee  dleeloeed  to  the  Congress 
at  that  time  clearly  Illustrated  that  mal- 
nutrition and  the  undemotn-ishment  of 
children  In^eded  their  educational  pro- 
gresB.  Hunger  was  Just  another  o*  the 
wveral  impedhnents  to  the  disadvan- 
taged child's  being  able  to  successfully 
enter  into  a  learning  sltuatlan  tn  the 
classroom.  'Hm  success  of  the  breakfast 
program  has  been  demanstrated  time 
and  time  again  in  testimony  provided  the 
committee  In  hearings  conducted  by  it 
when  the  program  was  extended  In  1966 
and  tn  hearings  oandueted  currently  by 
the  General  Subeoounlttee  on  Bdueatkn 

With  rHpeet  to  the  breakfast  program 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  tn  effeet 
the*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
authorise  ftnTv«»i  aanlitanm  up  to  100 
peroent  of  the  operating  costs  of  a  pro- 
cram — Instead  of  the  80  percent  now 
spedfled  tn  the  Uw 


Contrasted  with  this  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
repealed  existing  provl^ons  for  the  spe- 
daJ  treatment  tn  drcumstances  of  severe 
need  as  well  as  the  provlston  that  funds 
would  be  used  to  retrntMirse  schools  for 
the  cost  of  oMatolng  foods  and  provided 
instead  for  advanced  payments  at  such 
rates  per  meal  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scrHw  baaed  on  the  type  and  cost  of  the 
meals  provided  trvrfiiH<T»g  the  cost  of 
labor  used  tn  preparmtian  of  the  meals. 
Ttie  conference  rep<»t  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  t>ut  modifies  It  In  line  with 
the  House  language  providing  for  pre~ 
payment  to  schools  In  lieu  of  relmtiurse- 
ments. 

I  want  to  stress  at  this  point  that  the 
conferees  unaolmausly  felt  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Aviculture  has  twen  unduly 
restrictive  In  ustog  his  authority  to  pay 
up  to  80  peroent  of  the  operating  costs. 
It  Is  the  intent  of  Che  conference  that 
the  Secretary  will  be  more  liberal  In  rec- 
ognlilng  circumstances  of  need  and  fully 
utilizing  his  authority  to  pay  all  of  the 
operating  costs  in  such  eases. 

In  stressing  this  point  our  objective  is 
to  eliminate  those  cases  of  TntHt^g^n  of 
needy  children  not  t)eing  reached  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  lunch  facilities 
or  lunch  program  In  ttie  schools. 

live  confutes  adopted  a  i>ro<vl8lon  In 
the  Senate  amendment  not  contained  In 
the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  preserlt>(ng  the  same  eligibil- 
ity requlrenients  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  in  the  lireakf  ast  program  as 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  The  con- 
ferenoe  report  also  adopts  a  Senate  pro- 
vlsioa  authorizing  the  Secretsiry  to  use 
up  to  $30  mUiion  of  section  32  funds  for 
a  supplemental  feeding  program  In  fiscal 
year  1972 

In  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  a  third  criterion  was  added 
to  provisions  of  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
schools  for  participation.  Tlils  criterion 
would  bring  In  those  sctioois  In  which 
there  Is  a  special  need  for  Improving  the 
nutrition  and  dietary  practices  of  the 
children  attending  While  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted this  addltkxial  crit«1on  It  limited 
the  application  of  the  criterion  to  those 
children  of  working  mothers  and  chil- 
dren from  low-tncome  families  having 
such  special  needs. 

The  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  amended  section  13 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  pro- 
Tiding  the  local  matching  requirements 
for  the  special  feeding  program  could  be 
made  up  in  "cash  or  kind  fairly  eval- 
uated. Inrturtlng  but  not  limited  to  plant. 
equipment,  and  sernees"  was  meiMH»^  tqr 
deleting  the  word  plant  but  otherwise  is 
carried  in  the  conference  report. 

In  essence  these  are  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  amendments  to  HJl 
52S7  and  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

In  summary  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  conference  report 
so  that  the  school  breakfast  program  due 
to  expire  on  June  30  may  t>e  continued, 
so  that  urgently  needed  funds  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  provided  and  so 
that   the   expiring  special   food   service 


program  due  also  to  expire  on  June  30 
mav  be  extended 

Mr  R08TENK0WSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  stn>ng  support  of  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
I  would  particularly  oonunend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  from  both  houses 
for  recognising  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  this  years  simuner  lunch 
program  The  report  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  3fi  mllllan  dollars  of  sectioa  32 
funds  in  fiscal  1971.  This  provision  will, 
thus,  make  available.  Immediately,  ade- 
qiiate  funds  to  support  the  summer  lunch 
program  which  Is  to  twgln  next  week. 
The  report  Is  most  gratifying  In  Ughl 
of  the  shocking  decision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate these  programs  l>y  refusing  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds.  In  my  city  of 
Chicago,  wtiich  plans  to  feed  OKMre  than 
50.000  children  per  day.  the  Department 
announced  a  cut  of  90  percent.  Atxjut 
$26  million  is  necessary  to  provide  nutri- 
tious lunches  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  needy  youngsters  and  this  bill  will 
now  authorize  such  an  expenditure.  The 
need  is  immediate  Many  dtles  have 
planned  complete  summer  youth  activi- 
ties while  continually  being  assured  that 
the  nx>ney  for  lunches  would  be  avail- 
able "nie  citizens  of  these  communUee 
depend  on  this  [wogram  to  provide  sore- 
ly needed  nutrition  for  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived. 

America  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
deny  any  of  its  people,  eaqjedaily  its  chil- 
drai.  the  right  to  such  a  basic  need  as 
?ood  nutrition. 

I  therefore,  urge  speedy  approval  of  the 
conference  report  so  that  there  will  be 
no  further  delay  in  assuring  the  full 
operation  of  the  simuner  lunch  program. 
I  trust  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
wll]  then  see  fit  to  restore  the  necessary 
funds  to  maintain  this  Important  pro- 
gram 

Mr  SCHEIIER.  Mr  Sixaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  strangest 
support  to  passage  of  HJl.  5257.  which 
provides  funds  and  authority  to  extend 
the  school  breakfast  and  special  food 
programs  for  needy  children  throughout 
this  country. 

Many  feeding  programs  are  well  es- 
tablished and  await  only  these  funds  to 
continue  the  work  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry children  tn  our  Nation.  Por  exam- 
ple. New  York  State  has  applied  for  $4 
million.  $3.5  mllUon  of  which  would  go 
directly  Into  New  York  City  programs 
In  human  terms,  this  $3.5  million  means 
that  100.000  children  will  be  fed  through 
day  care  centers,  special  recreation  pro- 
grams, and  settlement  houses.  It  also 
means  jobs  for  the  150  people  employed 
to  run  these  programs.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  these  people  down 

I  am  greatly  disturiied  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  willing  to 
spend  only  $32  mlllicn  of  the  $35  mil- 
lion that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  ap- 
propriate. Por  that  $3  million  of  avail- 
able funds,  enough  to  feed  almost  all 
of  New  York  City's  hungry  children, 
should  go  unspent  seems  to  me  uncon- 
scionable  I  deplore  this  Insensitlvity  on 
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the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  urge  that  all  the  available 
money  t>e  used  to  assist  our  hungry  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CORREXrriNO  ENROLLMENT  OP  HJl 
5257,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  346' 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con   Rxs.  346 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conerurring) .  Ttiat  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJl  6287)  to  extend  the 
school  breakfaat  and  special  food  programs, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorlaed  and  directed  to  make  the  follow 
ing  correction,  namely,  after  the  enactuig 
clause  Insert  the  following:  "That  tb*  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (43  VB.C.  1763)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act  the 
following  new  section :  " 

The  ccmcurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

QENI^RAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memt>ers 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  oj  the  conference  report  Just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  t^e  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  nd  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1937 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl  6444)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  to  provide  a  10-percent  increase 
in  annuities,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "section  (a) "  azxd 
Insert  "section  6(a)" 

Pkge  4.  line  14.  strike  out  "  "  December  31. 
1971,"."  and  ln«ert  ""June  30,   1973,";" 

Page  4.  line  33,  strlks  out  "  "Decsmber  81, 
1971,";"  and  Uisert  "  "June  30,  1873.".". 

Page  6.  line  13.  strike  out  "1973  '  and  In- 
sert "1B73.". 

Page  5.  line  13.  strike  out  "1073"  and  In- 
sert "1973  ". 

Page  6.  line  14,  strike  out  "1973,"  and  In- 
sert "ivn.". 


Page  6.  after  line  18,  insert: 

"(C)  Sectton  e  of  Public  Law  91-377  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'June  30.  1973'  each 
lime  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'June  80,  1973'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRXNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  explain 
the  meaning  of  what  the  Senate  sunend- 
ments  would  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  provided 
a  10  percent  increase  In  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  expiring  June  30,  1971,  the 
same  date  previously  set  for  the  15  per- 
cent increase  to  expire. 

The  House  bill  also  extended  for  6 
months — until  December  31,  1971 — the 
date  for  filing  a  final  report  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Railroad  Retirement. 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  date  for 
filing  the  r«)ort  to  June  30, 1972,  and  also 
extends  the  duration  of  the  15  and  10 
percent  Increases  to  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  purpose,  first,  is 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  Commission 
to  make  the  study.  The  second  purpose 
is  to  increase  the  percentage,  which  we 
considered  previously  on  the  floor,  and  to 
come  out  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT  TO  EXTEND  STUDENT 
LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  PROVI- 
SIONS 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (HJl.  7736)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  for  i  year  the  student  loan  and 
scholarship  provisions  of  titles  Vn  and 
vni  of  such  act.  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  4,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"TiAiNixaHipa  roi  aotancxd  numriNO  or 
paorcacioNAL  nttxsxs 

"Ssc.  6.  SwUon  831(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Serrlcc  Aort  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30,  1971' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'each  for  the 
Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 ,  and  the  next' 
fscal   year'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  chair- 
man explain  what  the  amendment  will 
do? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
explain, 

Ttw  House  bill  contains  a  straight  1- 
year  extension  of  all  provisions  relating 
to  student  loans  and  scholarships  under 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

The  Senate  adopted  all  features  of  the 
House  bill,  and  added  a  straight  1-year 
extension  of  existing  authority  for 
tralneeships  for  training  teachers  of 
nursing  and  nurse  specialists. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  the  only  addi- 
tion by  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  This  is 
the  only  change  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for  the 
program  for  next  week,  and  any  addi- 
tional program  for  this  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today. 
Upon  conclusion  of  reading  the  program 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  no 
bills. 

Por  consideration  on  Monday  there  is 
HJl.  9271.  the  TreasiuT -Postal  Service 
appropriation  bill  for  flscai  year  1972. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

On  Wednesday  there  are  scheduled  for 
consideration  S.  1700,  Treasury  borrow- 
ing from  Pederal  Reserve,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted:  and  HJl.  9382.  the 
HUD,  space,  science,  veterans  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

On  Thursday  there  are  scheduled  HJl. 
8629,  the  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate;  and  HJl.  8630,  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

The  Pourth  ot  July  recess  will  be  from 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Thursday, 
July  1,  until  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  6. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  re- 
spond to  one  or  two  questions? 

It  is  possible  there  could  l>e  some  con- 
troversial matters,  aside  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  coming  to  the  floor  on 
Monday ;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr  O'NEILL.  Th«  draft  bill,  aa  I  un- 
derstand It.  \s  in  the  engrossment  stage 
in  the  Senate  It  \x  also  my  understand - 
lot  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senr- 
ices  is  going  to  meet  tomorrow,  to  asJc 
on  Monday  that  It  be  sent  to  conference 
There  U  a  possibility,  I  suppose,  that  ac- 
tion could  be  offered  with  respect  to  the 
draft  bill  on  Monday,  and  that  is  very 
cootroTerslnl 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  One  other 
question.  I  note  on  Thursday  there  are 
two  Mils  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porelffn  Commerce  Hated  I 
have  been  asked  by  some  Members 
whether  there  would  be  any  bualness  on 
Thursday 

I  pUber  from  the  whip  notice  In  the 
program  as  announced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  there  wUl  be 
bustnesB  and  those  wlU  be  the  btlls  be- 
fore the  House  on  that  day 

Mr  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SPRINOER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield' 

Mr  OERAU)  R  PORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  8PRINOBR.  May  I  ask  the  dla- 
tlngulahed  minority  whip  this  question 
H_R  8939  and  H  R  8«30  are  very  Impor- 
tant bills.  I  will  concede  that.  However 
I  beileve  that  our  committee  brought 
those  two  bills  out  unanimously  I  take 
It  that  there  Is  cHie  who  did  not  vote 
for  them.  I  hate  to  say.  for  which  I  apol- 
ogiae  but  we  could  dispose  of  both  of 
those  bLUs.  I  believe,  provided  we  did  not 
have  roUcails  on  them,  although  we  may 
have  them.  I  think  we  could  dlspoee  of 
both  of  those  bills  In  an  hour  It  ts  my 
understanding  from  talking  to  some  of 
the  Members  that  the  original  calendar 
had  aald  that  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday  there  would  be  no  further 
buBlnesB  until  the  following  Tuesday 
Tills  Is  a  change  In  the  schedule 

Now.  I  am  personally  willing  to  be  here 
oci  "niuisday.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  a  lot  of  people  have  made  plans,  ap- 
parently, to  leave  Wednesday  evening  I 
can  tell  you  that  If  you  want  to  schedule 
these  bills  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
and.  let  us  say,  come  in  at  11  o'clock.  I 
will  guarantee  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
can  dispose  of  both  of  those  bills  In  an 
hour,  I  am  Just  asking  the  majority  whip 
at  this  time  If  It  Ls  not  possible  to  sched- 
ule those  two  bills  on  one  or  the  other 
of  those  two  days 

Mr.  OTnEILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  we  originally  planned  to 
recess  for  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  c«i 
Wednesday  next 

Mr  SPRINOER  I  apologize  if  that  Is 
not  true,  but  that  was  my  understanding 
Mr  O'NEILL  TTie  program  is  as  an- 
nounced with  the  provision  that  anv  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later 
In  the  event  that  we  would  be  able  to 
cooclude  our  business  on  Wednes- 
day night,  I  am  sure  that  every txxly 
would  be  happv 

Mr  SPRINaBR  Mav  I  ask  the  major- 
ity whip,  is  It  not  possible.  If  we  came  In 
at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  which  would 
give  us  an  extra  hour.  If  we  cannot  do  It 
on  Wednesday? 


Mr  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  the  leadership 
on  both  ddes  of  the  House  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  the  matter  on  Monday 

Mr  SCHMriT;  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  OERALD  R  PORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  SCHMITZ  Is  It  the  IntenUon  of 
the  leadership  to  reschedule  the  health 
manpower  bill  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day? Because  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  be 
under  the  Illusion  that  there  will  not  be 
a  roUcall  vote  on  that  ooe 

Mr  OTJEILL  I  have  read  the  program 
for  next  week,  iod  that  is  how  it  stands 
at  the  present  Ume 

Mr  SCHMTTZ  I  Just  want  everyone 
to  be  on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  that  bin 

Mr  SPRINOER  I  would  anOclpate 
that,  and  I  am  sure,  In  view  of  the  gen- 
tleman's views  on  it.  we  would  expect  It 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Let  me  say  this  I  have 
given  the  program  for  the  week,  but  as 
It  is  subject  to  change  as  I  announced 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  only  raised  this  question  because  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  possible 
on  the  prospect  of  finishing  this  business 
as  it  is  scheduled  I  am  agreeable  either 
way  but  the  sooner  we  can  clarify  It — 
and  Monday  would  be  ample  time — the 
better  However,  this  schedule  is  flne  with 
me  I  think  we  ought  to  live  by  it  until 
It  is  clarified 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNBBDAY  BU8INK88  ON 

WraWESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  OTfEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenaan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  28.    1»71 

Mr  O-NEILI*  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
L-nous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day. June  2A. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorised  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  that  for  the  Independ- 
ence Day  holiday? 

Mr  ONEUX  No,  that  is  for  next 
week  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  until  Monday  next 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Boccs  >  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentletnan  from  Massachusetts? 

"Hvere  was  no  objection 


PROVIDING  POR  CALL  OF  THE  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR  AND  POR  MO- 
TIONS TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULBB 
ON  TTJEBDAY.  JULY  «,  1971 

Mr  O'NEHI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday. 
July  6  1971,  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider business  under  clause  4,  rule  Xm. 
the  consent  calendar  rule,  and  that  It 
shall  also  be  on  order  on  that  date  for 
the  speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  riiles  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  I.  rule  xAvii 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  this  all  about? 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  8pe«iker.  if  the 
nentleman  will  yield,  the  call  of  the  con- 
sent calendar  and  sxiapenslons  woiild 
normally  fall  on  Monday  of  that  week 
This  unanimous-consent  request  is  only 
to  put  them  over  until  the  following  day. 

Mr  GROSS  Until  July  5? 

Mr  O'NEILL  Yes 

Mr  GROSS  Consent  and  suspensions? 

Mr  O'NEILL  Yes  To  put  them  over 
from  the  5th  to  the  6th  Tuesday  Is  the 
6th  This  is  to  make  them  in  order  on 
the  first  Tuesday  Instead  of  the  first 
Monday,  as  the  rule  provides  The  rule 
provides  that  they  be  considered  on  the 
first  Monday  and  we  are  asklnR  that  they 
be  put  over  until  Tuesday  of  that  week 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


DEDICATION  OP  NEW  SYNAGOGUE 
IN  S'YRACUSE,  NY 

(Mr  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  » 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  of  a  new  syna- 
gogue in  Syracuse.  NY.  Temple  Adath 
Yeshurun  It  was  a  beautiful,  moving 
ceremony,  rich  in  the  tradition  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  faith,  and  alive  with  the 
spirit  that  Is  American  Jewry  in  1971 

The  temple  itself  Is  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice But  what  it  represents  Is  more  Im- 
posing than  all  the  bricks  and  mortar  In 
the  world;  it  represents  the  continuity 
of  a  religious  heritage 

Mr  Speaker,  mv  good  friend,  Rabbi 
Irwin  Hyman,  delivered  the  dedication 
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message  to  his  congregation  and  to  the 
others  of  us  assembled  for  the  occasioD. 
It  was  a  simple  and  eloquent  message, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  today. 

DEDICATION  OF  Nrw  T«ltPl*  AlUTR  TtSHuauM 
(By  Rabbi  Irwin  Hyman) 

It  is  with  a  reeling  of  great  Joy  and  exbal- 
tatlon  tbat  we  aasemble  here  today  marking 
the  first  realization  and  fuifUlment  of  our 
dream  It  Is  a  moment  of  great  thanksgiving 
as  we  offer  our  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
tiavtng  enabled  ua  to  reach  this  moment 

We  are  thankful  for  the  legacy  of  freedom 
In  this  our  beloved  land,  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  men  may  worahlp  as  their 
conscience  prompts  them  In  contrast  to  the 
lot  of  our  brethren  In  the  Soviet  Union  where 
spiritual  oppression  Is  rampant  Here  we 
buUd  synagogues:  there  synagogues  are  l)e- 
Ing  forceably  closed  We  aasodate  ourselves 
with  our  CO -religionists  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, and  affirm  our  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  yearning  to  leave  the  land  of  Intoler- 
ance for  the  state  of  Israel,  where  they  can 
live  as  free  men  and  women.  Every  synagogue 
built  on  these  shores  is  in  ten-fold  compensa- 
tion for  the  synagogues  destroyed  In  our  gen- 
eration by  the  totaJltarlan  regimes  In  Europe 

We  offer  our  gratitude  for  the  good  for- 
tune of  having  been  blessed  with  men  and 
women  of  vision,  dedication  and  faith  who 
served  as  lay  leaders  and  workers  both  In  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  and  for  the  sensi- 
tive, energetic  youth  which  comprlae  a  large 
part  of  our  ooogregatlon.  and  who  are  the 
guarantors  of  a  creative  and  fruitful  future 

Our  large  membership  have  demonstrated 
that  wtiere  a  sacred  fire  and  eternal  flame 
reside  in  the  hearts  of  selfless  people,  de- 
termination and  will,  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice can  triumph  over  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  and  make  the  impossible  seem 
possible  and  fulfillment  of  dreams  a  reality 

Our  House  of  Ood  la  a  reservoir  of  ideal- 
ism—a  citadel  of  faith,  performing  the  task 
of  awakening  the  sorul  of  our  people  in  this 
conununlty  It  will  be  a  tower  of  strength: 
It  will  be  an  armory  of  the  spirit,  the  source 
of  religious  inspiration  against  the  invasion 
of  anxiety  &zul  chaos  from  the  outside  world, 
a  schoolhouse  for  all  ages  and  all  pereoos. 

Our  synagogue  sanctuary  with  Its  unique 
blending  of  material,  design,  and  art,  now 
takes  a  place  of  honor  among  the  other 
ho'uaes  of  worahlp  In  our  city,  and  speaks  to 
the  larger  society  of  men  of  all  creed  and 
races  In  the  affirmation  of  faith  We  there- 
fore welcome  wholeheartedly  our  honored 
guests  from  all  walka  of  life,  all  faiths  and 
creed*,  who  grace  this  occasion  by  their 
presence,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  In 
civic  and  religious  causes  In  our  community 
It  has  been  the  .''udso-Chiiatlan  tradition 
and  the  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship that  has  obtained  among  all  of  tis  thrat 
has  made  this  city  great  and  a  desirable  place 
for  ourselves  and  our  children.  On  behalf  of 
the  temple.  I  pledge  continued  cooperation 
among  us  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

We  have  taken  a  parcel  of  earth  and  made 
It  hallowed  ground:  we  have  used  ccnunon 
spaoe  and  transformed  it  into  a  sanctuary. 
This  affirms  that  m&n's  role  is  to  sanctify  ev- 
ery comer  of  life  I  recall  the  MbUcal  strip  of 
barren  earth  where  our  ancestor  Jacob  slept 
one  night  with  a  rock  for  a  pillow.  Alone, 
facing  an  unknown  future,  he  dreaoMd  of 
a  ladder  which  linked  heaven  and  earth  And 
In  his  dreams  the  Lord  promised  him :  Be- 
hold I  am  with  you  and  will  protect  you 
wherever  you  go  This  dream  and  this  prom- 
ise added  a  new  dimension  to  Jacob's  life. 
Awakening,  he  said:  Surely  the  Lc»tl  Is  in 
this  place  This  is  none  other  than  the  House 
at  God. 

In  the  spirit  of  Jacob's  dream  of  a  link 
between  heaven  and  earth,  on  another  strip 


of  ground  and  in  another  land,  we  too  have 
built  this  our  sanctuary,  a  Hoxise  of  Ood  for 
all  people  Through  our  lives,  as  individuals 
or  as  a  corporats  group,  may  we  pledge  to 
make  this  site  sacred  soU.  so  that  all  who  pass 
may  say  Surely  the  Lord  Is  in  this  place: 
this  la  a  House  of  Ood. 

The  dedication  today  Is  of  singular  im- 
portance because  U  presents  us  with  the 
experience  of  a  heightened  spiritual  con- 
sciousness It  will  remind  ua  of  a  divine  di- 
mension of  ourselves,  of  a  feeling  to  strive 
continually  to  become  something  more  than 
we  are.  It  wUl  confer  up>on  tis  new  impetus 
of  becoming  a  blessing  and  a  light  tinto  all 
people. 

Our  new  facilities  afford  our  members  and 
their  families  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  social  enrichment,  a 
strengthened  commitment  to  our  hallowed 
religious  heritage,  bo  than  it  may  continue  to 
be  a  guiding  influence  for  ua.  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  for  ail  generations  yet  to  be  en- 
riched as  we  have  been. 

May  Ood  grant  ua  all  good  health  that  we 
may  use  our  new  temple  for  satisfying  per- 
sonal fulfillment  and  for  the  greater  glory 
of  BUS  holy  name.  Thus  we  can  proudly 
proclaim  as  did  the  psalmlat :  Thia  la  the  day 
the  Lord  has  made;  let  us  rejoloe  and  be 
glad  In  It  1 


ADMINISTRATION  HOLDS  UP  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  PROGRAM  AS  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT RATE  RISES 

(Mr  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  JAMBS  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  'o  millions  of  families  through- 
out the  Jnlted  States,  the  most  impor- 
tant nevs  today  is  very  personal.  Their 
breadwinner  Is  out  of  work. 

The  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  last  month  unemployment 
rate  was  6.2  percent — the  highest  It  has 
been  In  9  years.  Translated  from  per- 
centages, the  figure  means  that  5,217,000 
would-be  workers  are  without  Jobs  In 
this  country. 

The  statistics  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  personal  Impact  and  hard- 
ship imposed  on  these  men  and  women 
and  their  families.  The  statistics  give 
only  a  broad  hint  of  the  great  damage 
and  harm  Inflicted  upon  our  economy, 
upon  our  entire  society,  and  on  each  and 
every  American  citizen  as  an  Individual. 

And  yet.  much  of  this  individual  and 
national  suffering  from  the  plague  of 
unemployment  Is  totally  unnecessary. 

Himdreds  of  thousands  of  new  jolw — 
possibly  millions — would  be  created  In  a 
chain  reaction  if  our  national  adminis- 
tration would  only  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  American  people,  speaking  through 
their  representatives  In  Congress. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  112.8  billion  for  various  Public 
Works  throughout  the  coimtry.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason,  has  seen  fit  to  freeze  these 
fimds. 

While  these  fimds  remain  frozen,  the 
life  savings  of  the  unemployed  are  melt- 
ing away.  Jobless  skilled  craftsmen  with- 
out work  find  themselves  unable  to  meet 
their  morta«re  payments  or  buy  shoes 
for  their  dhildren.  Young  people  grow 
bitter  against  our  American  system  be- 


cause they  cannot  find  Jobs.  Merchants 
complain  about  falling  sales  because 
millions  of  people  have  no  money  to 
spend  even  for  necessities. 

'j'he  Cleveland  APL-CIO  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  speaks  for  150,000  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  accusing  our  national  admin- 
istration of  political  chicanery  in  the 
freezing  of  the  $12.8  billion.  Ilie  organi- 
zation charges  that  the  administration 
is  scheming  to  release  these  fimds  some- 
what closer  to  the  1972  election,  so  that 
an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  would  pre- 
vail as  the  November  election  date 
approaches. 

I  hope  this  labor  organization  is  mis- 
taken. I  hope  that  our  national  admlnls- 
tratlon  ts  too  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  to  even 
think  of  playing  pcrfltlcs  with  such  a  seri- 
ous matter  as  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, the  health  and  vigor  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  the  weU-being  of  our  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  White  House, 
within  the  next  few  days,  will  begin  re- 
leasing these  frozen  funds  so  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  go  to  work,  build - 
ine  projects  which  will  increase  our  real 
national  wealth. 

I  also  hope  that  Presldrait  Nixon  will  / 
decide  to  sign  the  $2  billion  accelerated^ 
public  works  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  bill  was  adopted  In  re- 
sponse to  popular  demand  that  immedi- 
ate action  be  taken  to  end  the  costly 
blight  of  unemployment. 

The  American  people  expect,  and  have 
a  right  to  exi)ect,  that  they  can  depend 
on  their  Qovemm«it  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  strong  national 
economy. 

The  5.217,000  unemployed — Including 
42,000  in  my  own  Cleveland  area — would 
rather  have  Jobe  than  welfare  payments 


THE  ECONOMY 


(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  unemployment  is 
very  high  in  this  coiintry,  and  we  all  ac- 
knowledge that  it  Is.  But  he  assessed  the 
blame  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  contributing  to  It,  which  I 
think  Is  very  unfsilr.  No  administration, 
regardless  of  which  political  party,  con- 
dones or  wants  to  see  a  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  are  some  facts  which  have  gone 
Ignored  here.  I  Include  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  sometime  ago: 
JoBLXss  MiN  Orram  $120-A-Wa«a  Work— 
Thxt  Turn  It  Dowj* 
(By  Thomas  R    Keatmg) 

One  morning  last  week,  a  dosen  men  were 
offered  Jobe  while  they  stood  in  line  to  draw 
unemployment  compensation  checks  from 
the  state  unemployment  office— and  all  re- 
fused the  woik. 

The  Job  they  were  offered — as  a  concrete 
worker— promised  to  be  a  hard  one.  much 
harder  than  doing  nothing.  But  then  the 
pay  was  approximately  triple  what  one  can 
make  doing  nothing  these  days. 
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The  concrete  job  would  have  paid  ts  an 
hoMT — «130  for  &  40-hour  week 

The    maximum    for    atate    unemployment 
checks  Is  only  «40  a  week,  with  93  extra  for 
every  dependent  up  to  Tour. 
Yet.  ao  one  wanted  the  Job 
Why? 

The  reasons  varied,  but  basically  meet  of 
the  men  admitted  the  work  was  Just  plain 
too  hard  and  they  weren't  that  hungry  yet 
Wo  one  seemed  too  excited  about  the  fact 
they  were  out  of  work  and  no  one  saw  any 
particular  logic  In  accepting  a  Job.  even  at 
triple  the  unemployment  money,  when  they 
could  get  by  doing  nothing. 

Many  of  the  men  offered  Jobe  said  they 
were  "only  temporarily  laid  off"  To  many, 
who  were  skilled  laborers  or  white  collar 
workers,  the  prospect  of  a  concrete  Job  obvi- 
ously was  distasteful 

Some  of  the  men  explained  their  reluctance 
to  take  the  concrete  Job  by  saying  that  they 
had  "neeteggB  •  or  supplement*!  income  from 
unions  or  employers 

A  husky  28 -year -old  father  of  three,  who 
was  laid  off  recently  at  Detroit  Dleael,  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  s&ld  his  famUy  could 
•get  along   real   well   for  a   while  " 

He  said  he  expected  to  be  back  at  work  long 
before  the  unemployment  checks  ran  out 
The  checks  can  be  drawn  for  a  maximum  of 
it  weeks. 

This  is  kind  of  like  a  vacation  for  me- 
ns said  with  a  sad  smile  "My  wife  has  all 
kinds  of  plana  for  me  to  get  some  work 
done  around  the  house  that  I've  put  off  for 
a   long    time." 

Another  man  m  his  late  40b  said  he  didn't 
really  feel  up  to  the  heavy  work  involved  In 
the  concrete  Job 

"What  If  I  had  a  hernia  or  a  heart  attack," 
he  asked  Then  whaf  I'd  be  out  of  work 
even  longer  " 

'You  gotta  be  kidding,  man  That  concrete 
work  Ls  for  the  grunts."  said  a  young  man 
who  measured  about  «-feet.  3-lnche«  to  the 
top  of  his  b«-bop  cap 

"I  done  that  stuff  In  the  summers  when  I 
was  a  kid  Not  again  Come  home  all  dirty 
at  nights  and  too  tired  for  my  women  No 
thanks,  man,  no  thanks  " 

Another  man,  in  his  middle  SOs,  said  he 
had  always  been  an  office  worker  and  that 
concrete  work  would  be  too  much  of  a  come- 
down. 

•I  dont  mean  that  I  look  down  on  men 
who  have  that  kind  of  Job."  he  added  hurried- 
ly But  It's  Just  not  for  me,  even  on  a  tem- 
porary basis 

••I  have  more  training  than  to  do  something 
like  that  r  meai:  r  (rjeaa  it  sounds  like  I'm 
afraid  to  get  my  hands  dirty,-  he  said  hold- 
Ui«  up  clean  hands  "But.  that's  not  It  en- 
tirely Maybe  that,  ^)^t  of  it  out  pouring 
concrete  :s  tough  work  and  I  feel  like  I 
deserve  better  " 

A  gaunt  man,  who  admitted  only  to  being 
over   40."   said    he    had    tried   hard    to    HnS 
wwk  for  flvf  weeks  before  flllng  for  unem- 
ployment cofnpenaatlon, 

■Isuppose  there  is  still  some  stigma  at- 
-ached  to  taking  money  for  not  working  "  he 
•^d  But  Its  not  easy  for  a  man  my  age 
lo  pick  up  a  good  job  I  cant  do  that  con- 
crete work  I  wouldnt  last  a  day  " 

though  I  have  been  laid  off,"  said  a  weU 
dreeaed  man,  about  30  years  old. 

anH  "1  '""  ^'"*  '^  '**'  '^  ""y  for  »  while 
»nd  play  some  golf  and  watch  a  lot  of  foot- 
baJ.  games  I  m  pretty  sure  to  get  my  job  back 
When   thing,   p.ck  up.  «>  Pm  not  Jorr^ng 

Ufe  f  too  short  "T'"8 

^Tlmea  have  been  pretty  good  and  I've  got 
•ome  money  in  the  bank  and  no  big  blUs  or 
wife  to  worry  about 

"So  What  the  hell,  why  sweat  It?" 


ployment  checks,  who  turned  down  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  three  times  the 
amount  that  they  would  receive  through 
the  unemployment  process.  They  were 
able,  capable  men  who  did  not  want  to 
work  and  who  would  rattier  receive  un- 
employment. Inland  Steei  Co,  in  the 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana,  has  advised 
me  they  would  like  to  employ  1,000  men 
today.  They  will  pay  them  their  trans- 
portaUon  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  Oary.  Ind..  for  employment, 
and  there  would  be  good  Jobs  that  do  not 
require  any  special  skills  or  experiences. 
But  they  cannot  hire  the  1.000  people 
they  would  like  to  employ  CXher  steel 
mills  have  similar  situations.  I  realize 
that  there  are  some  in  the  Nation  that 
will  work,  but  cannot  And  a  Job  of  their 
choosing.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
many  unfilled  Job  opportuniUes  available 
to  those  that  would  rather  work  than 
live  from  unemployment  checks. 

Massive  public  works  programs,  at  this 
Ume,  are  not  the  solution.  That  is  onlj- 
temporary  relief  similar  to  giving  aspirin 
for  a  headache  It  leaves  the  real  basic 
problem  unsolved. 

Blaming  the  President  or  anyone  for 
not  »-astlng  large  public  works  programs 
does  nothing  toward  solving  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  our  country. 


I  accuse  him,  and  I  accuse  the  Justice 
Department,  of  incompetence,  deliberate 
deception,  and  outright  fraud.  Mr  Sharp 
has  been  exposed,  and  now  I  propose  to 
expose  to  the  House  the  machinations, 
the  falsehoods,  the  conscious  malfea- 
sance, and  the  calculated  mishandling  of 
this  entire  matter. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  bungling  Is  not  new  to  this  particu- 
lar Justice  Department  administration. 
Mediocrity  and  stupidity  are  explainable 
and  understandable  Fraud  is  not  either 
explainable  or  pardonable.  And  I  accuse 
the  Justice  Department  of  just  that — 
plain,  outright,  deliberate  fraud. 


US.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IGNORES 
N '  RCOTICS  VIOLATIONS 


The  article  refere  to  men.  standing  In 
the  unemployment  line  to  receive  unem- 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— ACT  V 

•Mr  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
told  the  House  about  the  incredible  han- 
dling of  the  case  of  Prank  W  Sharp  by 
the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr  Speaker,  I  accuse  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  deliberate,  conscious  and 
gross  mishandling  of  this  entire  case 

I  shall  shrw  this  afternoon  that  while 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Will  Wil- 
son, may  be  a  personally  honest  man.  his 
superiors  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
handled  the  Sharp  case  In  a  manner  de- 
liberately calculated  to  assure  that  Sharp 
never  came  to  a  genuine  trial,  for  fear 
that  this  would  embarrass  Mr  Wilson, 
who  had  known  Prank  Sharp  well,  and 
who  had  a  very  substantial  interest  In  a 
company  he  arranged  for  Sharp  to  ac- 
quire 

I  shall  show  how  the  U5  attorney  for 
the  Houston  district  inexplicably  brought 
the  ca,se  of  Mr  Sharp  before  a  judge  who 
also  had  known  and  worked  for  Mr 
Sharp  and  who  inexplicably  failed  to 
disqualify  himself  from  pa&simf  .sentence 
on  the  case  The  U  S  attornev  knew  and 
It  Is  incredible  to  think  that  he  did  not 
know,  or  that  Deputy  Attorney-  General 
Kleindelnat  did  not  know-  that  the 
judge  hesar.ng  the  Sharp  case  had,  in  fact 
once  be«i  an  attorney  representing 
Sharp  Just  as  Will  Wilson  had  once  been 
8U1  attorney  representing  Sharp 

The  U  S  attorney  accuses  me  of  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  says 
I  have  no  right  to  speak  Well  the  Jus- 
tice Dep«u-tment  seems  to  be  telling  ev- 
erybody m  the  country  »hat  to  say  or 
not  to  say  these  days  If  anytxxly  Is 
Ignorant.  It  is  Mr  Pains,  the  proeecut- 
ing  attorney. 


V 


('<ir.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
pen '''^.  Q  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  "vise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  IncluG      xtraneous  matter.  > 

Mr,  RAT  TC  Mr  Speaker,  reports 
that  I  am  t  Mving  from  the  dope  fes- 
tival at  McC.  .  La.,  indicate  a  showing 
of  25.000  to  '  J,  00  vehicles  and  a  crowd 
of  possih  J  70  00,  with  even  more  ex- 
pected o  er  '    is  weekend. 

It  is  c  jimon  knowledge  to  all  that 
every  *  iber  of  dope  and  narcotics  is 
being  s.  1,  distributed,  and  used  openly. 
Yet,  the  vdCiU.  narcotics  officers  and 
law  enforce:..ciiL  people  on  the  spot  are 
doing  nothing  to  enforce  the  narcotics 
laws  of  our  Nation.  Perhaps  they  intend 
to  sit  back  and  let  the  situation  get  worse 
so  they  can  scream  for  more  tax  money 
and  additional  personnel. 

The  Southern  States  are  literally 
crawling  with  lawyers  and  race  exp>ert3 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office  We 
In  the  South  are  constantly  harassed  and 
investigated  for  every  kind  of  two-bit 
civil  rights  charge,  but  we  cannot  find 
one  Federal  offlclal  who  will  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  enforce  the  narcotics 
laws  of  our  Nation  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
McCrea  narcotics  traffic 

I  use  this  forum  to  demand  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  Immediately  is- 
sue orders  to  enforce  the  narcotics  laws 
of  our  Nation  If  he  needs  any  factual 
data,  all  he  needs  to  do  Is  to  look  at  the 
detailed  reporting  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
States  Times,  the  Morning  Advocate  of 
Baton  Rouge,  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes- 
Plcayune,  or  even  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal 

How  many  more  young  people  must  be 
destroyed  before  Federal  action  Is  taken 
against  narcotics  by  using  the  laws  on 
the  books  and  men  on  the  taxpayers' 
payroll' 

I  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  and  Mr  Ingersoll 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  following  my  remarks  at  this 
point 

HoTTSS  or  RxpaisiNTATTvia, 
Washington.  D  C    June  24.  1971 
Re  "Celebration  of  Life"  Rock  Festival,  Mc- 
Crea. L*  ,  Polnte  Coupee  Parish. 
Hon    John   N    MrrcHXU,. 
Attorney  General. 
WasfUngton.   D  C 

'  D»At  Ma  Attobnit  OiNxaxL  The  reporta 
I  have  received  from  Louisiana  on  thla  so- 
called  rock  and  roll  festival"  Indlcskte  that 
a  crowd  of  over  seventy  thousand  have  al- 
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ready  congregated  and  the  "big"  featlTltlas 
are  not  scheduled  untu  this  weekend. 

My  reason  for  writing  is  to  advise  you 
that  narcotics  of  every  description  are  re- 
portedly being  sold,  distributed,  and  used  by 
these  young  people.  To  date.  I  am  advised 
that  there  has  been  no  action  by  any  federal 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  enforce  the 
narcotics  laws  of  the  XTnlted  SUtes.  If  you 
are  wanting  on  facts  and  details,  you  need 
only  read  the  detaUed  accounts  In  this  morn- 
ing's New  Orleans  Times- Picayune  or  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  excuses  that  you 
do  not  have  the  funds  and  manpoirer  to  en- 
force narcotics  laws,  Thla  area  Is  literally 
crawling  with  federal  men  who  daim  to  be 
with  the  Justice  Department,  but  are  doing 
nothing  because  they  profess  to  be  ractaJ 
experts  and  not  Interested  in  narcotics  vlcAa^ 
tlons.  If  the  Administration  Is  concerned 
about  the  raotal  proportion  at  students  In 
Southern  schools,  they  certainly  should  be 
Interested  In  protecting  our  young  people 
from  the  threat  of  drugs. 

I  urge  use  al  the  laws  on  the  books  and 
the  men  now  Ln  yotir  servloe  before  more 
young  people  are  infected  and  contaminated 
by  this  threat  to  their  generation, 

I  demand  that  you  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
Immediately  order  a  shut  down  of  all  naroo- 
ttcs  traffic  and  sales  at  the  MoCrea.  Louisiana 
shindig. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  explanations  as  to 
why  your  office  hasn't  acted.  I  only  ask  that 
your  office  take  action  ....  and  now. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  R,   RaKICK, 

Member  of  Conjrresa. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  POLUEB— ACT  V 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Boooa) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
OoNZALE!)  is  recogniaed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  If  the 
great  Sharpstown  scandal  were  merely 
a  State  or  local  proUan,  I  would  not 
dwell  upon  it  at  such  great  length.  If  it 
were  a  simple  matter.  I  would  not  report 
to  you  on  it  in  any  great  detail.  But 
Sharpstown  is  a  scandal  that  reaches 
far  beycxid  anything  I  had  ever  Imagined. 
This  case  grows  curiouaer  and  curloser, 
and  I  feel  compeUed  to  report  all  I 
know  about  it. 

On  the  surface,  Sharpetown  is  Just  an 
ordinary  scandal,  though  of  magnificent 
proportions  But  it  is  far  more  than  that. 

I  will  not  go  into  all  the  ramifications, 
because  it  would  take  any  arm  of  ac- 
countants and  lawers  to  unravel  all  the 
great  scheme,  and  its  component  parts 
In  Its  essentials,  however.  It  win  help 
you  understand  the  case  if  I  provide  you 
some  backgroimd. 

Frank  Sharp  made  a  fortune  In  real 
estate  development  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing dty  of  Houston:  he  eventually  built 
a  subdivision  big  enough  to  be  called 
a  town,  and  in  typical  Texas  style  he 
called  it  Sharpetown. 

Sharp  also  set  up  a  bank  tn  Sharpe- 
town. appropriately  enough  called  the 
Sharpetown  State  Bank 

Later  on  Sharp  acquired  other  com- 
panies, most  notably  National  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Co.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
philanthropy,  and  even  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Jesuit  order; 
this  was  extraordinary  for  the  JesuiU. 
and  even  more  extraordinary  that  the 


high    tribute    was    made    to    Sharp,    a 
Protestant. 

But  all  this  magnificence  vanished 
during  the  past  winter. 

Frank  Sharp,  it  was  said,  had  caused 
loans  to  be  made  to  State  officials,  who 
used  the  loans  to  buy  stock  in  Sharp's 
insurance  company.  National  Bankers 
Life. 

Allegedly,  the  high  State  officials  who 
received  the  loans  and  who  bought  the 
stock  later  pushed  through  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  have  exempted 
Sharp's  banks  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  been  unhappy  with  many 
of  the  practices  they  found  at  Sharp's 
bank. 

It  was  said,  too,  that  the  quick  stock 
profits  earned  by  many  of  the  State  offi- 
cials Involved,  came  about  because  of 
some  fantastic  manipulations  by  Sharp 
and  others,  which  had  caused  the  value 
of  the  stock  to  appreciate  in  value  very 
rapidly. 

As  the  financial  web  became  exposed. 
depositOTS  lost  confidence  in  Sharp's 
bank,  and  it  was  forced  to  close:  it  was 
probably  the  biggest  bank  collapse  In 
Texas  In  recent  years,  and  the  PDIC  had 
to  send  $50  million  to  Texas  to  cover  the 
losses.  No  one  knows  yet  Just  bow  much 
money  PDIC  will  ultimately  lose,  or  how 
much  might  be  loet  by  depositors  who 
had  more  money  in  the  bank  than  FDIC 
covered. 

Thus  far,  it  seems  to  be  only  a  typical 
scandal,  though  of  gargantuan  propor- 
tions. But  then  new  events  have  im- 
folded,  events  which  make  this  case  a 
matter  of  immense  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  arranged  matters  so  that 
Sharp  will  nev«'  go  to  trial;  he  has  en- 
tered a  guilty  plea  to  certain  violations, 
and  has  gained  Immunity  from  all  other 
criminal  liability.  This  seems  incredible; 
at  first  I  considered  that  this  was  (mly 
the  sort  of  bungling  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  this  administration's  Jus- 
tice Depcu-tment.  But  then  certain  facts 
came  to  mind,  and  as  I  exposed  those 
facts,  more  came  forward,  so  that  the 
whole  tangled — and  yes,  incredible — tale 
becomes  even  more  tangled  and  incredi- 
ble. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Federal  Judge  In 
Houston  fined  Sharp  15,000  and  aaaemed 
a  3-year  suspended  sentence.  Then 
Sharp  was  granted  immunity  from  all 
other  chargee.  a  decision  that  had  the 
full  approval  of  none  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  Kleln- 
delnst. 

I  charge  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  deliberately  mishandled  this  case  for 
political  reasons.  They  hare  declined  to 
prosecute  Sharp  vigorously  because  to  do 
so  would  expose  the  very  cloee  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  Sharp  and  the 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  Will  Wilson, 
for  many  years.  If  that  were  to  happen 
It  would  embarrass  an  already  red-faoed 
Department  of  Justice.  In  order  to  coTer 
their  tracks,  the  Depcirtment  then  aimed 
to  enter  into  a  series  of  proaeeutlons  of 
high  SUte  officials  In  Texas.  This  will 
pay  the  administration  rich  political 
dividends,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  up 
their  deliberate  shelving  of  the  Sharp 


case,  and  their  potentially  embarrassing 
problems  in  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office. 

I  chargis  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice not  «nly  assured  that  they  would 
never  try  Aharp  through  plea  bargaining. 
but  that  they  deliberately  took  his  case 
befora_me  court  of  a  Judge  who  was 
biased,  ai^  who  could  be  expected  to 
view  Sharp  "through  anything  but  neutral 
eyes — a  judge  who  in  fact  has  once  been 
in  the  employ  of  Frank  Sharp,  Just  as 
Will  Wilson  had  be«i. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  unaware  of  what  it  was 
doing. 

Why  would  It  have  been  embarrassing 
to  the  Department  to  have  the  relaticm- 
ship  between  Wilson  and  Sharp  dis- 
cussed? For  one  thing,  Wilson  was  under 
consideration  for  a  higher  level  Job.  It 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  have  it 
brought  out  in  court  that  he  had  been  so 
intimate  an  associate  of  Sharp's.  This 
would  not  only  have  embarrassed  Wilson, 
but  also  his  boss,  Mr.  Kleindlenst.  who 
wants  to  become  Attorney  General  him- 
self when  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
office  resumes  full-time  politicking. 

I  do  not  presently  believe  that  Wilson 
himself  Ls  a  dishonest  man;  he  might 
not  have  even  known  about  the  way  the 
Sharp  case  was  being  handled.  But  re- 
gardless of  his  personal  role  it  is  plain 
that  both  his  boss,  Kleindlenst,  and  the 
local  U,S.  attorney  in  Houston,  Mr.  Far- 
rls,  knew  of  Wilson's  relationship  with 
Sharp,  and  how  embarrassing  it  might 
be  If  In  the  course  of  prosecuting  Sharp 
all  this  were  to  come  out.  Accordingly, 
it  was  arranged  to  let  Sharp  plead 
guilty  to  a  few  charges,  and  take  him 
before  a  friendly  Judge.  That  way  Sharp 
would  be  gotten  neatly  out  of  the  way, 
Wilson  would  never  be  embarrassed,  and 
politically  productive  prosecutions  of 
high  Texas  officials  would  cover  up  the 
whole  thing. 

What  was  'Wilson's  relationship  with 
Frank  Sharp? 

Well,  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  State 
Haniring  Commission  in  IMO,  WllsoD 
had  voted  to  approve  the  formation  of 
the  Sharpstown  State  Bank.  Wilson  says 
that  he  favored  the  application  on  the 
merits,  and  I  have  no  way  to  dispute  his 
word  on  this  point. 

Later  on,  Wilson  left  politics  and  en- 
tered law  practice.  He  was  employed  by 
Sharp,  and  I  believe  that  Sharp  was  one 
of  the  best  clients  Wilson  had. 

When  Sharp  decided  to  enter  the  in- 
surance business.  Wilson  handled  the 
negotiations  that  brought  Sharp  518.000 
shares  of  the  National  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Co.  Although  'Wilson  told  me 
that  he  tM^  advised  Sharp  against  this 
move,  Ue«jKl  buy  7,500  shares  of  the  stock 
forhln^p^. 

Wllacn)  was  in  a  position  to  know  a 
great  dMJ  about  Frank  Sharp;  he  had 
seen  Sharp's  business  dealings  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  law3^er  and  regula- 
tory commissioner,  he  had  been  Sharp's 
adviser  and  negotiator.  There  may  have 
been  an  even  closer  relationship  than 
that.  'Whatever  the  case  may  be,  and 
even  if  Wilson's  relationship  with  Sharp 
were  wholly  innocent,  it  is  clear  that 
Kleindlenst  thought  that  it  should  be 
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hidden — and  hence  he  arranged  the  plea 
bargainings  that  kept  Sharp  from  ever 

:ornli:g  to  trial. 

The  locaJ  U  3  attorney,  on  arranging 
the  plea  bargajr.lng,  took  Sharps  case 
before  the  locai  Judge  In  Houston — a 
Tormal  enough  thing  on  the  surface  But 
incredibly  the  judge  In  question  had 
•»noe  been  in  the  employ  of  Sharp  ,'ust 
aus  W'.L<ion  had  beer.  Ar.d  pvcti  more  in- 
■redibly.  the  judge  did  not  disq'uallfy 
himself  .\nd  so  in  one  of  the  moet  cele- 
brated ca^es  in  ail  of  Texas  hlstorV  there 
•*as  no  trial  On  accepting  the  pieas  of 
<ullty  the  judge  assessed  a  3-year  sus- 
pended sentence  and  a  15  000  fine  Sharp 
could  have  gotten  10  years 

It  us  not  that  the  judge  has  any  excess 
of  heart  Indeed  he  his  been  known  for 
his  hard-bitten  attitude  Wltr.ess  the  re- 
cent CASK  of  a  Millor  who  came  to  the 
judge  pressing  a  claim  for  injury  against 
a  shipping  company  The  Judge  said. 
"You  .Tiean  all  were  concerned  with  Is 
hcrw  much  money  you'll  gef"  the  Judge 
asked.  The  sailor  .^ald  that  this  was  the 
case  The  judge  then  asked.  "How  much 
did  they  ofTer  you  to  settle'" 

The  sailor  replied  15  000  was  the  offer 
and  the  judge  ruled  instantly  that  the 
QMse  would  be  settled  for  that  amount  He 
refiused  to  hear  objections,  sav-lng  to  the 
attorney-,  "When  you're  hot  you're  hot 
When  you're  not.  yt)U're  not"  Case 
closed.  I  thlnJc  that  you  will  have  to  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  not  a  Judge  with 
exc«sive  heart  No.  Indeed  h.e  Is  not  .\nd 
I  doubt  that  the  locaJ  D  S  attorney  ciicwe 
his  forum  carelessly  I  think  that  he 
chose  carefully  and  deliberately  the 
court  to  bury  Mr  Sha.-p's  c^se  and  with 
It  the  possibility  of  emba.Tassi.ng  his 
boss.  Assistant  .attorney  General  Wilson. 
Mr  Parns  the  local  attorr.ey  knew 
his  judge  well.  If  he  weus  any  kind  of  at- 
torney at  all  It  is  mcon  eel  vail  ie  that  he 
did  not  know  the  .-eiationshlp  chat  exist- 
ed bet»-een  the  defendant  Sharp  and  the 
Judge  who  would  sentence  him  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  the  judge  failed  to  dis- 
qualify himself— but  then  I  have  just 
told  a  story  that  reveals  the  kind  of 
Judge  he  is 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of  scan- 
dal In  silence 

We  cannot  sUnd  by  while  this  kind  of 
thing  goes  on.  and  fall  to  protest 

I  am  protesting 

I  do  not  want  any  man  guilty  of  a 
crime  to  escape,  and  I  do  not  want  any 
man  accrised  of  a  crime  not  to  have  his 
fair  day  in  court  But  as  each  day  goes 
by  It  becomes  more  clear  that  the  Sharp 
case  Is  being  handled  as  a  pollUcal  case 
through  and  through,  and  that  the 
strategy  is  being  directed  bv  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Oenera!  himself 

It  may  not  be  a  srandal  that  WIU  Wil- 
son knew  Prank  Sharp  and  was  such  a 
close  associate  of  hL,  M.-  Wilson  savs 
ne  Is  an  honest  man  and  I  do  not  say 
otherwise  at  least  based  on  what  I  knoi- 
^-  But  I  am  saying  that  the  J'jstice 
EJepartxr.ent  deliberately  attempted  to 
shelve  the  Sharp  case  m  the  darkest  of 
corners,  because  prosecution  wn.jJd  have 
probably  embarrassed  Wilson  I  am  .say- 
ing that  they  hoped  to  cover  this  up  by 
prosecuting  the  public  oflBclals  Sharp  Is 
said  to  have  tried  to  Influence  or  corrupt 


And  I  am  saying  that  they  deliberately 
tried  to  Insure  that  Sharp  would  get  spe- 
cial treatment  by  Uklng  him  before  a 
Judge  who  was  as  much  a  former  em- 
ployee of  Sharp  as  WUl  WUson  himself, 
and  who  for  reasons  that  no  man  can 
fathom  did  not  disqualify  himself  The 
Justice  Department  picked  Its  judge  well 
The  local  US  attorney  In  Houston 
says  I  know  nothing  of  this  case,  and 
have  no  right  to  speak  of  It  Well,  he 
Is  the  one  who  Is  ignorant  He  is  the 
one  who  does  not  know  whereof  he 
speaks  Por  if  he  did  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  judge  he  is  hopelessly  In- 
•ompetent  and  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do  to  rescue  him  from  that 

Do  I  have  a  right  to  speak'  I  have  a 
responsibility    All  of  us  do 

We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the 
Sharpstown  foUle.s  yet  I  expect  to  have 
more,  and  I  believe  that  the  case  will  be- 
come even  more  shocking  as  time  goes 
on.  It  Is  a  shame  to  have  to  recite  all  this 
to  the  House  I  regret  it  But  I  have  a 
duty,  and  I  will  fulfill  it 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my 
i?ratUude  to  the  Speaker  for  allowing  me 
to  address  the  House  at  this  tSme  I  do 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
I  wish  to  speak  on  l.s  of  importance  that 
is  far  beyond  any  parUcular  individual 
issue  that  I  could  find  a  personal  Involve- 
ment m  because  it  involves,  not  only  my 
naUve  SUte  of  Texas,  but  It  Involves  the 
presUge  of  the  name  of  impartial  law  en- 
forcement on  the  part  of  the  pyderal 
agency  charged  with  that  responsibility 
the  Federal  Department  of  Justice 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  spoken  out  four 
other  specific  Umes  here  within  a  period 
of  less  than  2  week.s  and  I  have  specifi- 
cally charged  that  in  the  handling  of  the 
Immunity  granted  PYank  W  Sharp  of 
Houston — a  man  who  had  caused  the 
Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
pay  out  $50  million  worth  of  money,  who 
has  mulcted  thousands  of  Innocent  de- 
positors, who  has  perpetrated  one  of  the 
most  .scandalous  frauds  in  the  history  of 
Texas  or  our  Nation— by  virtue  of  this 
immunity  he  Is  permitted  to  go  literally 
scot  free  with  a  $5  000  fine  and  a  so-called 
probation  period  of  3  years 

Now.  the  charges  to  which  he  pled 
guilty,  quite  surrepuuously  and  secretly, 
as  far  as  I  know,  because  no  member  of 
the  pubhc  and  no  member  of  the  press 
knew  that  Prank  Sharp  had  been  accused 
and  charged  on  an  indictment  of  two 
felony  counts  although  he  Is  susceptible 
to  a  plethora  of  charges  ranging  from 
conspiracy  to  swindling,  to  giving  fal.se 
testimony,  to  fraud,  et  cetera,  et  cetera 
Now,  It  is  no  mere  happenstance  that 
a  certain  coroblnauon  of  events  evolved 
so  that  the  Chief  Prosecutor  in  :hp  Ped- 
eral Department  of  JusUce  happen-s  to  be 
a  former  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Texas  and  who  Ls  now  the  assistant 
attorney  general  ir.  charge  of  the  crimi- 
nal division  But  he  who  himself  has  been 
heavily  involved,  by  his  own  admission 
:o  me  in  a  telephonic  conversation  yes- 
terday to  the  extent  of  in  excess  of  at 
least  $75  000  m  the  very  company  that 
formed  the  basLs  of  the  fraud,  of  the 
swindle  and  Uie  scandal,  the  NaUonal 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co 
That    in    Itself   doe«   not   nece&saniy 


mean,  nor  do  I  charge  now  or  Imply,  that 
the  former  attorney  general,  the  present 
chief  prosecutor,  the  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  criminal  division,  is 
personally  guilty  of  being  associated  In 
the  fraudulent  transactions  by  virtue  of 
which  Prank  Sharp  has  pled  guilty,  and 
who  is  further  and  additionally  charged, 
and  it  Ls  imputed  to  FYank  Sharp  that  he 
has  corrupted  some  of  the  chief  highest 
ofllceholders  in  the  State  of  Texas  from 
the  Oovemor  to  the  speaker  of  the  Texas 
House,  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  executive  committee,  and  to 
a  variety  of  other  memt)ers  of  the  State 
legislature,  some  former  and  some  pres- 
ent official  officeholders  of  agencies  and 
subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Texas 

In  light  of  that,  what  American  and. 
for  that  matter,  what  Texan  can  i-emaln 
silent  if  he  then  l.s  noUfled  and  factually 
informed  that  there  are  more  happen- 
stances  and  coincidences' 

As  of  today  I  have  brought  out  and  I 
now  charge  in  effect  that  not  only  was 
the  plea  of  immunity  granted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Det>artniert  of 
Justice  and  honored  by  the  trial  judge, 
who  entertained  the  kookie  plea  of  guilty 
under  senu.secret  circumstances  but  that 
the  judge  himself  is  a  former  attorney 
for  Prank  Sharp  himself  and  has  been  a 
beneficiary  of  Sharps  largesse  in  the 
past  By  all  the  basic  canons  of  judicial 
ethics,  he  should  have  disqualified  him- 
self from  handling  the  case  much  less 
pass  Judgment — and  such  a  lenient  one 
on  Frank  Sharp 

So  I  charge  soberly  and  regretfully  but 
affirmatively  positively  and  unequivocal- 
ly that  It  is  a  shoddy  deal,  which  has  led 
the  highest  offloe  of  the  Attomei,-  Gen- 
eral to  go  Into  a  shoddy  handling  of  the 
case  and  granting  immunity  only,  that 
they  can  get  at  some  other  public  officials 
in  the  State  cf  Texas 
It  was  not  necessary. 
Every  one  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
this  malodorous  transaction  could  and 
should  be  prosecuted  whether  he  Ls  a 
Oovemor  or  not  or  a  Speaker  or  not  or  a 
Congressman  or  not  Let  us  have  even- 
handed  Justice  Let  us  not  let  the  big  fish 
go  This,  In  effect.  Is  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  done.  'Why?  Why 
would  the  district  attorney  of  the  en- 
tity who  has  shown  great  zeal  by  travel- 
ing to  that  far,  remote,  sparsely  popu- 
lated community  In  southwest  Texas  In 
order  to  Indict  only  two  persons  .some 
minor  officials  .sav  so  abjectly  I  cannot 
do  anything  about  Frank  Sharp  because 
In  order  to  get  some  other  information. 
we  have  to  make,  this  Is  the  best  w<e  could 
do  with  these  charges 

The  whole  transaction  smelLs  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  and  there  is  no  question 
m  my  mind  when  this  whole  thing  was 
routed  to  the  Deputy  Attorney-  General 
hlm.self  Mr  Klelndlen.st  that  the  mo- 
tivating reason  of  why  he  was  willing  to 
grant  people  immunity  and  to  recom- 
mend it  was  In  order  to  protect  his  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Mr  Will  Wil- 
son and  not  because  Will  Wilson  was 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  fraudxilent 
transaction,  but  because  of  the  Implica- 
tions that  would  ari.se  by  the  publicity 
that  would  be  attached  to  a  very  high 
official  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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Mr.  Kleindlenst  certainly  cannot  pro- 
fess ignorance  to  that  because  he  knew 
WUson  had  disqualified  himself  from 
any  handling  of  the  case  because  of  his 
prior  association  with  Sharp 

But  until  yesterdays  telephone  con- 
versation with  me.  not  one  time  had  an 
explanation  ever  been  given  that  it  was 
more  than  just  a  casual  attorney-client 
relationship  in  the  p>a.st  It  was  more.  It 
was  substantial  ownership  of  the  very 
company  in  question 

Then  the  plot  thickens  when  the  very 
Judge  him.self  in  passing  judgment — the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  tells  me  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case,  because  the  Houston 
Jurisdiction  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
areas  where  the  Federal  practices  aind 
procedures  do  not  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  that  area  to  offer  a 
recommendation  to  the  judge  The  Judge 
did  not  request  a  recommendation  So 
of  his  own  volition,  he  impased  a  lighter 
sentence.  He  cou'd  have  sentenced  the 
man  because  there  v^'ere  two  felony 
counts,  to  jail  for  as  long  as  10  years 
But  instead  there  was  only  a  $5,000  fine 
which  to  a  man  like  Frank  Sharp  is  like 
a  nickel  or  a  dime  to  you  or  to  me — and 
what  Is  called  a  3-year  probation 

But  exchange  for  that,  he  entered  upon 
this  time  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce  a  plea  of  immunity 
or  a  grant  or  order  of  immunity  So  we 
will  never  really  be  able  to  find  in  the 
due  process  in  a  court  of  law  the  exact 
relationships  that  have  existed  between 
Sharp  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Short  and  the  very  judge  who  sat  in 
Judgment  on  him. 

So  I  have  charged  that  with  malice  of 
aforethought  and  premeditation  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  Frank  Sharp 
has  been  given  a  slap  on  the  wrist  only 
because  of  two  factors — first,  a  zeal  to 
protect  a  highly  placed  Justice  official 
and,  second,  a  zeal  to  get  at  these  other 
highly  placed  officials  In  Texas  for,  I 
guess  and  assume,  purely  political  moti- 
vations. 

On  all  of  these  counts  the  matter 
speaks.  It  is  bad.  it  i.s  abominable  to  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Justice  Dei>artment 
of   the  United  States  of  America. 

Everyone  of  us  sitting  and  standing 
here  has  a  responsibilitv  We  all  partake 
in  the  faith  or  lack  of  faith,  in  the  trust 
or  lack  of  tru.'^t,  and  in  these  critical 
times  In  which  Governors,  leaders.  Presi- 
dents, past  and  present,  are  said  to  have 
credibility  gafis  and  we  have  confessions 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  here  during 
the  disputations  and  debates  saying,  "Oh, 
I  used  to  believe,  but  now  I  do  not" — 
we  heard  one  Congressman  say  the  other 
day  quite  pathetically,  "I  do  not  believe 
anything  a  President  would  say."  I  do 
not  agree  with  that,  and  I  am  not  in 
that  ctrcum.stance  I  still  have  pride  and 
honor  in  America. 

I  am  still  eternally  and  will  be  eternal- 
ly grateful  for  the  chance  to  have  been 
an  American  But  at  the  same  time  we 
have  a  serious  and  .solemn  responsibility 
to  stand  up  and  .shout  and  point  the  ac- 
cusing finger  when  we  see  so  much 
shoddj'  business  as  a  FYank  Sharp  im- 
munity grant  order  that  has  been  given 


on  the  recommendation  and  express  in- 
dications of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  with  the  con- 
nivance of  a  judge.  And  I  defy  that  judge 
to  have  the  basic  judicial  ethic  to  come 
out  and  reveal  his  full  and  intimate  as- 
sociations in  the  past  and  the  present 
with  Frank  W  Sharp.  How  can  we  ever 
.stand  up  here  in  this  forum  or.  for  that 
matter,  in  any  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  and  say,  "We  want  law  and 
order,  we  want  respect  for  law  and  order, 
we  want  the  dignity  of  even-handed,  fair 
and  impartial  justice,"  as  long  as  we 
persist  in  this  thing,  and  say  it  is  all 
right  to  have  the  Prank  Sharp  deals? 

Yesterday.  I  ext:'re.ssed  my  gratitude  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  I  had 
made  serious  charges,  and  I  am  repeat- 
mg  them  I  am  making  them  today  These 
charges  are  serious  I  would  consider 
them  serious.  I  would  say  that  if  .such  a 
thing  were  implied  or  imputed.  I  would 
be  living  in  a  living  hell  And  If  the 
charge  were  unjust,  I  would  be  stoutly 
defending  So  I  aopreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  called 
and  said 

My  involvement  was  innocent  Yes.  I  am 
an  attorney  for  Prank  Sharp,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him,  because  he  gave  me  good  legal 
business  in  the  past  But  I  dispossessed  my- 
self and  I  divested  myself  of  all  these  shares 
of  stock  before  I  came  to  assume  the  office 
As  to  the  amount  of  stock.  I  bought,  first, 
5,000  shares  at  rates  varj-lng  from  8  and  8Vj. 
to  10.  to  11 '/»  dollars  a  share  Then  subse- 
quent to  that  original  acquisition  in  19S8.  a 
vice  president  of  the  Insurance  company  put 
up  for  sale  through  a  bank  2.500  additional 
shares,  which  I  bought  at  $10  a  share 

That  is  a  substantial  involvement  I 
am  not  saying  that  because  he  did  that, 
that  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  fraud 
Frank  Sharp  perpetrated  by  and  through 
this  insurance  company  What  I  am  say- 
ing IS  that  Klelndeinst,  in  recommending 
that  a  plea  of  immimity  be  granted,  was 
doing  It  because  he  knew  the  only  man 
who  could  ever  bring  out  the  full  scale 
on  the  transactions — because  some  ques- 
tions are  still  imanswered — was  Frank 
Sharp,  and  that  since  he  has  immunity, 
he  will  have  no  chance  to  be  asked  those 
questions  in  a  forum  of  proper  jurisdic- 
tion 

I  am  assured  that  at  this  time  the 
grand  Jury  which  was  convened  in  Hous- 
ton, and  which  nobody  knew  about  until 
I  started  to  talk  about  it  last  week— and 
I  charged  last  week  that  exactly  a  week 
ago.  it  was  the  hope,  expectation,  and 
desire  of  the  district  attorney  to  bring 
indictments  aguinst  the  Governor,  the 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  two  or  more  other  indi- 
viduals Nobody  had  known  them  No- 
body apparently  had  set  it  'When  the 
district  attorney  in  Houstc«i  was  con- 
fronted with  the  fact,  he  said : 

Oh,  no,  the  Indictment  will  not  be  brought 
today    It  will  take  about  three  weeks 

But  up  to  then  there  had  been  no  men- 
tion of  this  intention  But  the  reason  why 
it  was  expected  these  indictments  would 
be  returned  last  we^  was  because  Mr 
FYank  Sharp  had  just  entered  his  plea. 
had  gotten  his  order  of  immunity,  and 
was  ready  to  testify  In  order  to  make  a 


case.  My  contention  Is  that  there  is  a  lot 
here  that  demands  the  most  scrupulous 
redre.ss  on  the  part  of  these  high  officials. 
If,  indeed,  the  judge  in  Houston  is.  as  I 
live,  a  former  recipient  of  benefits  of 
Frank  Sharp,  he  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  and  give  hun  this  lenient  treat- 
ment. 

This  judge  has  a  reputation  for  being 
hard,  if  not  harsh  'Why  suddenly  all  this 
leniency? 

These  are  questions  I  am  raising  I 
intend  to  persist  in  raising  these  que-s- 
tions  because  this  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  I  believe  it  transcends  any  kind 
of  partisan  politics  I  believe  it  tran- 
scends any  kind  of  State  allegiance.  It 
is  a  national  question  It  involves  the  good 
name,  the  role,  and  the  confidence  we 
should  have  and  pride  ourselves  in  hav- 
ing in  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice. 


BATTERY  PARK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Dnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Ichord  ^  is  rec- 
ogn'zedfor  10  minutes 

Mr  ICHOFID  Mr  Speaker,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  has  long  symbolized  the  free- 
dom which  the  heart  of  man  has  de- 
sired since  time  began  American  fight- 
ing men  returning  from  foreign  wars 
have  waited  for  hours  with  longing  eyes 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  lovely  lady  with 
the  torch  of  liberty  held  high.  People 
from  all  over  the  world  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  this  monument 
which  towers  over  the  entrance  into  the 
greatest  civiUzation  in  historv- 

People  are  still  coming  by  the  thou- 
sands today  to  see  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 
but  there  is  now  a  shocking  and  inexcus- 
able difference — on  the  way  they  must 
pass  through  the  valley  of  a  garbage 
dump.  Now  I  am  aware  that  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  has  been  plagued 
with  garbage  problems  during  mast  of 
his  reign  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  sick 
of  the  whole  mess  However.  Mr  Speaker. 
it  is  a  national  disgrace  for  people  to 
have  to  pass  through  the  garbage  dump 
in  Battery  Park  to  board  a  ship  to  go 
out  to  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  took  my  young  daughter  on  this 
trip  and  I  must  say  that  she  was  shocked 
by  the  sight  of  the  mess  in  Batterj'  Park, 
and  I  was  embarrassed  to  let  her  see  that 
our  coimtry  does  not  think  any  more  of 
our  national  shrines. 

What  about  the  impression  it  gives 
the  foreign  visitor  about  the  way  we  do 
things  in  this  country?  The  day  we  made 
our  visit  most  of  the  people  waiting  to 
visit  the  statue  were  from  foreign  lands 
I  suggest  that  this  is  not  only  Poor 
public  relations  but  it  is  disrespectful  to 
our  guests  and  gives  the  impression  of  a 
total  lack  of  pride  in  our  heritage  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  somethmg  must  be  done 
about  this  shameful  mess.  Therefore.  I 
am  today  writing  a  letter  to  Mr  George 
Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  urging  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary' contacts  with  Mayor  Lindsay  and/ 
or  Governor  Rockefeller  to  get  this  gar- 
bage removed  from  the  entrance  into  this 
national  shrine  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  mayor  is  the  proper  person  to 
clean  up  this  mess  but  since  I  am  aware 
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ot  the  poUUca:  situation  In  New  Yort 
tLDd  remetnber  Umt  the  mayor  and  the 
Qoveroor  were  Involved  in  a  jurtadlctloo- 
al  dispute  over  New  York  City's  garbage 
In  time  past.  I  will  leave  It  up  to  Mr 
Hartzog  to  determine  the  proper  per- 
soQ  to  coQtaot.  All  I  want  is  the  gar- 
bage removed  and  the  place  cleaned  up 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Hartaog 
Into  the  FUcoRB 

Houss  or  RxraiasNATTWB. 
WoMhtngton.  DC.  June  24.  1971 
Ul  Oxotcx  B   Hajitzoc. 
DtrectOT.  Nationai  Park  Service. 
De-partment  of  t>te  Interior, 
Wuhinffton.  D  C 

Ocas  Obobgs  It  came  to  my  attention  In 
1  most  forceful  w«y  on  »,  recant  rt«tt  to 
Baltwry  Pwk  in  New  York  City  Uiat  UUs 
park,  for  all  practical  purpoaea.  la  b«in« 
uaad  u  a  gartaage  diuap  The  fact  that  I  bad 
taken  my  yo»ing  daughter  aion«  wltb  mo 
to  Me  the  Statue  of  Liberty  oauaed  me  con- 
uderabie  embarraaament  ilnce  I  did  not 
vant  bar  to  have  tbe  Impreaalon  that  we 
have  to  little  ooocem  about  preaerving  tym- 
boUc  eletnenti  of  our  berita^ 

Aa  you  know  thouaanda  of  vtaltors — moat 
of  tbem  foreigner* — come  every  day  to  see 
cbla  monument  tbat  symbollaaa  tbe  freedom 
that  we  all  enjoy  In  thla  country  It  la  my 
opinion  tbat  it  la  a  national  dlagrace  for 
theae  people  to  be  forced  to  walk  through 
theae  beapa  of  garbage  to  get  aboard  the 
boat  What  kind  of  impreaalon  doee  thla  sight 
leave  with  a  foreign  rUJtor  about  our  hoapl- 
tallty  and  our  national  pride'' 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  contact  the 
proper  ofBclala  i  n  New  York  and  urge  them  to 
get  thla  situation  cleaned  up  without  further 
delay  I  say  "proper  offlciaia  becauae  I  am 
aware  of  the  poUtlca;  sltuaUon  that  exlata 
between  the  offlc«a  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Governor  of  New  York  atate 
I  am  alao  aware  that  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  were  involved  in  a 
Jurladlcuonal  dlapute  over  New  York  Cttys 
gart>age  a  few  year»  ago  Beat  aaaured  that  I 
do  not  wan:  to  open  up  old  political  wounda 
between  the  mayor  and  the  governor,  but  I 
do  want  the  garbage  cleaned  up 

Let  me  thank  you  m  advance  for  what  you 
can  do  to  clean  up  thla  bad  situation 
Sincerely 

Richard  H    IcHoao. 
Member  of  Congrett. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  INIXXTnNA 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  AwDrksow)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution on  the  Indochina  war  My  resolu- 
Uon  declares  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
UD  withdraw  American  millUry  forces 
from  Vietnam  on  an  Irreversible  basis 
and  to  complete  such  withdrawal  at  the 
earUest  pracUcable  date  It  further  states 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  our  will- 
ingness to  accelerate  and  complete  that 
withdrawal  by  a  date  certain  provided 
there  Is  a  negotiated  agreement  to  release 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  Ln  Indo- 
china by  a  date  50  days  prior  to  that  date 
certain 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr  Speaker,  that  a 
sense  of  Congress  resoluUon  of  this  na- 
ture IS  the  proper  manner  for  the  Con- 
gress to  express  itself  on  this  issue  and 


not  through  misleadmg  funds  limitation 
riders   billed   as   "end  of   war"   amend- 
ments, or  by  actually  cutting  off  funds.  I 
commend    the    majority    leader    of    the 
other  body  for  recognizing  that  a  nation- 
al policy  declaration  of  this  sort  Ls  the 
proper  approach  to   the  problem,   even 
though  I  differ  with  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
adopted  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  My  own 
resolution  does  not  specify  a  date  certain, 
leaving  this  a  matter  to  be  negotiated 
concurrently    with    the   POW   question 
Obvioualy,  though,  this  would  have  to  be 
within  a  reasonable  time  frame  to  have 
any  appeal  at  the  bargaining  table    My 
resolution  also  differs  from  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  that  it  does  not  specify 
that  the  release  of  prisoners  should  be 
phased  or  geared  to  our  withdrawal  rate 
Again,  this  should  be  a  question  left 
to  our  negotiating  team.  My  resolution 
simply  says  that  all  our  prisoners  should 
be  released  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
withdrawal  of  our  final  troop   I  think  It 
is  important  that  the  Congress  does  give 
the  President  some  policy  guidance  at 
this  time,  while  at  the  same  time  reserv- 
ing   for    our    negotiators    a    maximum 
amount  of  flexibility  with  which  to  work 
out  a  final  settlement.  The  significant 
similarities  between  my  resolution  and 
the  Mansfield  amendment  are  that  we 
make  a  national  policy  declaration  and 
that    it    emphasizes    linking    the    POW 
question  and  our  final  withdrawal  in  a 
negotiated  agreement  My  resolution  dif- 
fers from  the  Mansfield  amendment  in 
that  it  allows  more  latitude  so  far  as  the 
specific  terms  of  that  agreement  are  con- 
cerned I  think  we  owe  this  much  in  con- 
fldence  and  flexibility  to  our  negotiators 
and  the  President,  as  appealing  from  a 
popular  and  political  standpoint  setting 
a  specific  date  or  time  frame  might  be 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  mclude  the  full  text  of 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  today,  along  with  a  copy  of 
my  resolutions ; 

Cdraaras  awd  the  lNDocHn«A  Was 
Mr  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  am  moat  grateful  for  thla  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  to  dlsciiaa 
the  laaue  of  tbe  Indochina  War.  and  more 
apeclflcaUy  American  policy  and  the  role  of 
the  Congreaa  I  want  to  commend  you  on 
calling  theae  moat  valuable  heannga  not 
only  to  hear  teatimony  on  the  many  reaolu- 
ttona  and  bills  (>endlng  before  you.  but  to 
further  educate  the  American  public,  and 
hopefully,  to  give  thla  Congreea  the  guidance 
u  needa  to  redefine  and  reaaaert  Ita  legitimate 
role  in  the  foreign  policy  proceaa  At  the  out- 
set, let  me  aay  that  the  viewa  I  preeent  here 
today  are  my  own  and  not  thoae  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man nor  of  the  Admlnlatratlon 

Laat  week  the  Hoxiae  of  Bepreaenutlvea  re- 
jected what  had  been  bUled  by  some  aa  an 
end  the  war  amendment  "  I  caat  my  vote 
agalnat  that  amendment  becauae  I  felt  it 
would  only  serve  to  mlalead  the  American 
people  and  ralae  falae  hopea  For  while  the 
authors  of  that  amendment  took  palna  to 
point  out  that  their  amendment  would  not 
in  fact  do  what  it  aald  it  would  do — that  la, 
cut  off  fxxnda  for  the  further  deployment  of 
American  forcea  In  or  over  Indochina  after 
December  31st  of  thU  year— the  fact  re- 
mains that  to  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  thla  waa  an  end  the  war  amend- 
ment that  waa  suppoaed  to  do  Juat  that    My 


mall    reflected    that   perception   aa   I'm  sure 
much  of  yours  did. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  be  eapeclaily  mindful 
at  tbU  ttme  of  what  Max  Weber  haa  called 
the  "athlc  of  reaponalbUlty  which  baa  to 
do  with  the  ccmsequencej  of  our  moral  ac- 
tlona,  for  It  la  every  bit  aa  important  aa  the 
other  ethic  mentioned  by  Weber— the  -ethic 
of  ultimate  valuee  and  enda  ■  I  cki  not  see 
how  I  aa  a  legialator  could  discharge  my 
ethic  of  reaponalbUlty  by  voting  for  an 
amendment  wrapped  only  symbolically  In  the 
ethic  of  ultimate  valuee  and  ends.  It  seema 
to  me  It  would  only  be  compounding  the 
tragedy  to  mlalead  the  American  public  on 
our  dlaengagement  from  Vietnam  after  our 
experience  of  being  mlaled  Into  that  tragic 
war  In  the  flrat  place 

And  without  becoming  embroiled  in  a 
diacuaalon  of  the  hlatorlcal  roou  of  our  in- 
volvement. I  think  brief  mention  ahould  be 
made  here  of  how  we  were  mUled  into  South 
Vietnam  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
polnUng  the  finger,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  pointing  the  way— the  way  out.  anrt 
the  way  to  conduct  ouraelvea  in  the  future 
with  reepect  to  our  foreign  commitmenta 

Aa  I  mentioned  during  the  debate  on 
Nedzl-Whalen  laat  week,  I  think  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  waa  the  manner  in  which, 
by  calculated  deception  and  deliberate 
withholding  of  information  in  a  prior  admln- 
iniwtration,  Congreaa  waa  not  even  In  poe- 
seaalon  of  the  operative  facU  ao  that  It  oould 
share  in  an  intelligent  way  in  the  re«pon- 
sibuity  of  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Aala 
Thla  proceaa  of  gradual  attrition  to  the  pouu 
of  emasculation  of  legislative  Influence  In 
matters  of  foreign  policy  began  long  ago,  and 
I  believe  it  la  neither  Conatltutlonally  war- 
ranted nor  wlae 

I  think  there  la  widespread  conaenaua 
among  hawka  and  dovea  alike  in  the  Con- 
greaa that  the  leglaUtlve  branch  must  play  a 
larger  role  In  decUlons  of  war  and  peace,  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  delegated  to  ua 
by  the  Constitution  Last  summer  I  was 
privileged  to  testify  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Bclentlflc  Devalopmenu  on  the 
war  powers  of  the  Prealdent  and  Congreaa 
And  without  specifically  endorsing  any  of 
the  pending  war  powers  bills,  I  made  several 
suggeatlona  foi  strengthening  the  hand  of 
Congreas  In  thU  area.  While  I  realise  that 
thla  aubconamlttee  doe*  not  have  Jurisdiction 
in  thla  araa,  your  full  committee  docs,  and 
I  think  It  doea  have  at  least  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  subject  you  are  oonalderlng 
today — the  Indoofalna  War 

Plrat.   there  should   be   prior  consul  tatlon 
between  the  Congreaa  and  the  Executive  In 
all   situation*   involving   the   deployment   o^ 
poaalble    deployment    of    American    military 
forcea   By  thla  I  do  not  neceaaarlly  mean  the 
entire  Oonyeaa  would  have  to  be  oooaulted 
In  all  situation*   Obvioualy,  for  the  purpoaea 
of   aecrecy   and   expedition   in   a   artala,    thla 
may  have  to  be  confined  to  the  key  CX>ngrea- 
alooal  leaders    And  by  conauloatlon,  I  mean 
to    imply   more   than   Juat   presenting   theae 
leaders  with  a  fatt  aocompU.  there  should  be 
some  opportunity  for  prior  Congreaalonal  in- 
put In  the  declalon  Itself   aa  limited  aa  this 
might  be  In  a  crlala  or  emergency  altuatlon. 
Secondly     once    the    Prealdent    has    com- 
mitted American  forcea  on  an  emergency  ba- 
sla  It  should  be  requlr»d  that  be  deliver  a 
full  and  formal  report  to  the  Congre*  con- 
veying all   the  eaaaotlal  facta  and  raUooale 
for  hla  actlona    This  report  ahould  be  sub- 
mitted  within   a  apeclfled   period  of  time    I 
cannot  overemphasise  the  need  for  Congreaa 
to  be  fxUiy  informed  in  such  altuatloxu  ao 
that  It  can  proceed  to  make  Intelligent  and 
reaponaible   Judgmenta   and   declatona   based 
on  all  the  facta    Recent  evidence  which  has 
come  to  light  seema  to  indicate  that  we  have 
not  been   so  apprised   In  the   paat.   and   thla 
haa  certainly   impaired  our  ability  to  act  In 
an  informed  and  prudent  m^nrvfy 
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Thlrtl.  If  the  Executive  deployment  of 
forces  in  a  crisis  altuatlon  threatens  to  bal- 
loon into  a  major  national  commitment,  the 
Congreaa  muat  have  the  decisive  role  m  mak- 
ing the  extended  commitment.  I  have  sug- 
gested as  a  working  rule  of  thumb  that  If, 
30  days  after  the  deployment  of  these  forces 
they  have  not  been  withdrawn,  then  It 
should  be  assumed  that  a  major  commit- 
ment Is  In  the  making,  and  the  Congrees 
should  then  atep  in  to  make  a  clear  deter- 
mination of  the  policy  coxirae  to  be  pur- 
sued— 'that  Is,  whether  to  extend  or  termi- 
nate that  commitment. 

Finally,  if  the  Congreas  does  decide  to  ex- 
tend that  commitment  by  Joint  resolution  or 
other  means.  Its  authorization  ahould  be 
very  precise  and  clrcumapect,  and  not  of  the 
open-ended,  blank  check  Tonkin  Gulf 
variety. 

To  quote  from  my  concluding  statement  to 
the  suboommlttee  last  year: 

"Our  prlniary  concern  .  .  .  must  be  to  in- 
sure that  Congrees  plays  a  decisive  role  in 
any  future  decision  to  Undertake  major  com- 
mitments of  Amerloan  armed  forcea  abroad: 
in  the  process,  however,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  circumscribe  the  President's  capacity 
to  respond  In  crisis  situations" 

I  think  It  Ifl  especially  Important  that  the 
President  have  a  wide  range  of  options  and 
flexibility  with  which  to  respond  In  a  crisis 
situation.  Our  new  poeture  of  relative  nu- 
clear parity  coupled  with  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine of  low  profile  and  regional  self-auffl- 
clency  is  bound  to  be  tested  by  the  two  ma- 
jor Communist  powers  to  determine  whether 
these  new  doctrines  will  give  them  an  addi- 
tional margin  for  expansionist  actlvltlee.  It 
would  therefore  be  a  grave  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  limit  the  options  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief during  this  delicate  transi- 
tion period  when  our  Initial  response  to 
provocative  probes  Is  of  critical  importance 
I  think  we  can  retain  this  necessary  element 
of  flexibility  for  the  Executive  while  at  the 
same  time  Insuring  a  larger  role  for  the  Con- 
gress through  prior  consultation,  full  Infor- 
mation, and  final  determination  with  regard 
to  sustained  commitments. 

So  let  me  say  in  concluding  this  portion  of 
my  testimony  that  it  is  my  hoi>e  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  report 
out  a  responsible  war  powers  resolution 
which  Incorporates  guidelines  and  require- 
ments similar  to  those  I  have  suggested. 

I  want  to  move  on  now  to  a  matter  of  more 
immediate  and  direct  concern  to  this  sub- 
committee, and  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
Indochina  War  at  this  point  in  time,  our 
current  policy  with  respect  to  that  war,  and 
what  initiatives  this  Congress  might  take  to 
Influence  that  policy  I  know  this  subcom- 
mittee has  a  large  number  of  bills  and  reso- 
IutloMJ>endlng  before  It  on  this  subject, 
and  I^Have  today  introduced  my  own  con- 
current resolution  for  your  consideration  I 
strongly  feel  that  what  Is  needed  at  this  time 
Is  a  clear  Congressional  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  on  Indochina  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. And  the  proper  vehicle  for  this,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion, as  opposed  to  a  meaningless  funds  lim- 
itation rider  like  Nedel-Whalen  or  an  actual 
funds  cut-off  amendment  that  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

When  I  suggested  such  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  during  the  debate  on  Nedel- 
Whalen  last  week,  one  of  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  got  up  on  the  House  floor  and 
mildly  rebuked  me  by  saying,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  had  one  of  thoae  sense  of  Con- 
gress' resolutions  about  ending  the  war.  one 
which  I  introduced  last  year  and  another 
which  I  Introduced  this  year  And  all  they 
have  been  good  for  so  far  \s  to  gather  dust  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Committee  on  PV)relgn 
Affairs." 

I  think  his  point  Is  well-taken.  Such  reso- 
lutions are  meaningless  so  long  as  they  go 


nowhere.  So  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
subcommittee  will  not  only  provide  a  valu- 
able forum  for  discussing  our  policy  and  the 
various  resolutions,  but  that  It  will  report 
out  a  meaningful  measure  and  give  the  full 
House  an  opportunity  to  officially  offer  its 
policy  guidance  on  Indochina. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  will  still  say 
that  even  If  a  sense  of  CongTess  resolution 
Is  reported  and  passed  by  both  Houses,  it 
wUl  be  virtually  meaningless  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  view  Granted,  such  a  resolution 
would  not  have  the  force  of  law  or  In  any 
way  bind  the  Prealdent.  But  at  the  same 
time.  It  must  be  conceded  that  a  forceful 
and  substantive  Congressional  declaration 
of  policy  would  have  a  profound  Influence 
on  the  Executive,  to  be  Ignored  at  Its  own 
peril. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  resolution  which  I  Intro- 
duced today,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
to  this  testimony.  The  "resolved"  sections 
are  prefaced  by  three  "whereas"  clauses  which 
recognize  the  President's  policy  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  war  through  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  through  a  reduction  In  the 
level  of  hoetUltles,  and  through  negotiations 
It  further  recognizes  that  he  has  already 
withdrawn  over  half  our  troops  since  taking 
office  and  will  have  withdrawn  over  two- 
thirds  by  this  December  1st  And  it  finally 
recognizes  that  the  President  has  stated  our 
goal  to  be  "a  total  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam." 

At  the  heart  of  my  resolution  are  three 
Congressional  declarations  of  national  policy 
on  Indochina  First,  "that  it  is  the  national 
policy  to  continue  the  saife  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  Armed  Forces  from  South 
Vietnam  on  an  Irreversible  basis,  with  the 
objective  of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such 
troops  at  the  earliest  practicable    date  " 

Secondly,  that  it  Is  the  national  policy  "to 
accelerate  and  complete  such  withdrawal  by 
a  date  certain,"  provided  there  Is  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  to  release  and  repatriate  all 
American  prtsoners  of  war  being  held  In 
Indochina  60  days  prior  to  that  date  certain 
and  to  guarantee  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  our  remaining  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

And  third,  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
"to  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of  In- 
dochina, In  amounts  approved  by  the  Con- 
grees, consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Guam  Doctrine  of  July,  1969.  and  to  "ar- 
range asylum  or  other  means  of  protection 
for  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians  and  Lao- 
tians who  might  be  physically  endangered  by 
the  withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces  " 

I  want  to  make  several  p>olnts  about  this 
resolution  and  how  it  relates  to  awr  present 
policy,  and  then  I  wUl  be  hap'py  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have  First.  I  think 
It  Is  Important  that  this  Congreas  affirm  that 
our  primary  goal  in  Vietnam  should  be  to  get 
out  of  Vlettutm  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
to  bring  our  prisoners  of  war  home  with  us 
I  do  not  tiilnk  this  represents  any  radical 
departure  from  the  goals  enunciated  by  the 
President  on  nunieroua  occasions.  In  his  press 
oonference  of  March  4,  1971,  the  President 
aald,  and  I  quote: 

"As  far  as  our  goal  la  concerned,  our  goal 
Is  to  get  all  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  as 
soon  as  we  can  by  negotiation  If  possible 
and  through  our  withdrawal  program  and 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  If  necessary  • 

Again,  In  his  Vietnam  report  of  April  7, 
1971,  the  Prealdent  said: 

"Our  goal  Is  a  total  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  We  can  and  we  will  reach  that 
goal  through  our  F>rogram  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  If  necessary  But  we  would  Infinitely 
prefer  to  reach  It  even  sooner — through 
negotiations  " 

Now,  In  the  p>ast,  our  negotiating  {XJsl- 
tlon  tvks  centered  on  the  possibility  of  an 
all-Indochlna  settlement  In  his  report  of 
October    7,    1970,    the    President   outlined    a 


five-point  peace  initiative  to  include  an  In- 
dochina csase-flre,  an  all-Indochlna  peace 
conference,  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  out- 
side forces  from  South  Vietnam  on  a  12- 
month  timetable,  a  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  in  Indochina,  and  a  political 
settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  not  completely  abandoned 
hope,  I  think  it  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  chance  for  such  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  has  grown  more  remote 
with  the  passage  of  time  In  his  press  con- 
ference of  February  17,  1971.  the  President 
expressed  dlaapjKJlntment  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  at  the  Parts  peace  table,  but 
added,  and  I  quote: 

"We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  diplomacy 
for  a  primary  reason,  the  primary  reason 
being  to  negotiate  some  settlement  of  the 
POW  issue.  As  we  have  to  realize  as  far  as 
a  negotiation  affecting  a  political  settlement 
for  South  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  time  U 
running  out  for  the  Nonh  Vietnamese  if  they 
expect  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
Because  as  our  forces  come  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam, It  means  that  the  responsibility  few  t 
the  negotiation.  Increasingly,  then  beoomee 
that  of  South  Vietnam  " 

Again.  In  his  question-answer  seeslon  with 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
on  April   16.   1971,  the   President   said 

"We  havent  given  up  on  the  Parts  talks 
I  would  suggest  that  the  moment  of  truth  le 
arriving  with  regard  to  the  F'aris  talks  be- 
cause time  will  soon  run  out.  As  the  number 
of  our  forces  goes  down,  our  stroke  at  the 
negotiating  table  recedes  and  the  South 
Vietnamese'  greatly  increases.  So.  If  they 
want  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States, 
the  time  for  negotiation,  except  for  the  pris- 
oner of  war  Issue,  of  course,  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close." 

In  his  press  conference  of  April  29.  1971,  the 
President  rejected  setting  a  deadline  or  date 
certain  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
saying  the  North  Vietnamese  have  only  prom- 
ised to  "discuss"  the  POW  question  If  we  did 
so  In  his  words: 

"We  need  action  on  their  part  and  a  com- 
mitment on  their  part  with  regard  to  the 
prisoners.  Consequently,  as  far  as  any  action 
on  our  part  of  ending  American  Involvement 
Is  concerned — and  that  means  a  total  with- 
drawal— that  will  have  to  be  delayed  until 
we  get  not  Just  the  promise  to  discuss  the 
release  of  our  prisoners,  but  a  commitment 
to  release  our  prisoners,  because  a  discussion 
promise  means  nothing  where  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  concerned." 

And  finally.  In  his  press  conference  of 
June  1.  1971.  the  President  was  ^sk-Kl  the 
question:  "W^hat  Is  there  to  lose  by  setting  a 
date  contingent  upon  release  of  all  prtson- 
ers?" The  President  responded : 

"According  to  Ambassador  Bruce,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been. 
If  we  end  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
set  a  date,  they  will  agree  to  discuss  prison- 
ers, not  release  them  .  '  Now,  as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  we  at  this  time  are  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  kind  of  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  prisoners  that  is  not  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  action  or  concurrent  action;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
we  have  yet  no  indication  whatever  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  release  prisoners  In  the 
event  we  took  certain  steps." 

I  have  drawn  upon  these  Presidential 
statements  because  I  think  they  do  point 
to  an  evolving  American  policy  vls-a-vls  the 
negotiations  and  conditions  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  As  our  force 
levels  decrease,  our  bargaining  'stroke'  at 
Paris  is  reduced  so  far  as  an  Indochina  set- 
tlement Is  concerned,  and  eventually,  the 
only  point  to  be  negotiated  between  us  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  wUl  be  the  prisoner 
of  war  Issue  and  the  date  of  otir  final 
withdrawal.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  here  that 
the  President  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
only  condition  for  our  final  withdrawal  is  the 
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releaae  of  oxxt  prisoners,  though  there  ire 
IndlcmtloRs  from  the  st*t«menta  I  have 
quoted  that  we  are  moTing  in  that  direction 
The  fact  U  that  the  President  ha«  stat«d  an- 
other condition  for  the  final  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  and  that  is  "the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  defend  themselves  against  a  Communist 
takeover  ■•  in  other  words,  the  completion  of 
the  Viet namizat ion  program. 

My  resoluuon  on  the  oth«-  hand,  go«s 
back  to  the  President's  »tAt«ment  on  Apri; 
Tth  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that  our  gvtd 
is  a  tot*;  wlthdrawaJ  through  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  program  if  aecesaary  'but  we  wouid 
Inflnitely  prefer  to  r««ch  it  even  sooner- 
through  negotiatioos  and  the  Presidents 
statement  on  Aprl!  2«th  of  this  year  to  the 
effect  that  as  our  force  levels  diminish,  the 
only  point  left  to  be  n«gotlated  between  us 
and  Hanoi  is  the  pr.soner  of  war  question 
Under  the  policy  suggested  by  my  reoolutlon 
we  wou.d  express  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
our  willingness  '.o  accelerate  our  withdrawals 
and  complete  them  by  a  date  certain  if  thev 
in  turn  agree  to  release  all  American  pris- 
oners being  held  in  Indochina  90  'lays  prior 
to  that  date,  and  guarantee  the  safe  and 
orderly  wlthdrawai  of  our  remaining  forces 

My  resolution  does  not  ipeclfy  a  date  leav- 
ing this  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  concur- 
rently with  the  prisoner  of  war  question 
But  obvlotisly.  It  would  have  to  be  within 
»  reasonable  time  frame  to  have  any  appeal 
at  the  bargaining  table  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  value  of  this  approach  is  that  rather  than 
having  each  side  waiting  for  the  other  to 
make  a  move  on  either  the  matter  of  setung 
a  date  or  the  matter  of  releasing  prisoners 
both  would  have  to  agree  to  discuss  these 
lASues  simultaneously,  and  the  resolution  of 
one  would  be  contingent  -opon  the  other 

While  suggesting  a  specific  date  In  such  a 
resolution  Is  appealing  from  a  pcrtltlcal 
standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  reas- 
suring the  American  public  I  think  from  a 
practical  negotiating  standpoint  this  is  some- 
tblng  best  left  to  be  worked  out  in  the  secret 
sessions  at  Paris  and  not  publicly  announced 
until  an  agreement  has  been  reached 

To  get  back  to  the  question  of  what  effect 
an  accelerated  withdrawal  and  date  certain 
for  its  completion  would  have  on  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program,  let  me  say  that  while 
an  earlier  withdrawal  date  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  final  preparation  we  could  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them^Ives,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  that  we  haven't 
already  given  them  a  reasonable  capafcuity 
for  survival  You  will  recall  that  on  April 
Tth  of  this  year,  shortly  after  the  Laotian 
operations,  the  President  announced  that, 
"Vletnamlzatlon  has  succeeded   ■ 

A  report  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  last  week  points  out  that  ground 
cotnbat  responsibility  wlU  be  cotnpletelv 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vletnameee  by  this 
summer    thus  completing  phase  one  of  the 

Vletnamlzatlon    program,    and    phaee    two 

developing  South  Vietnamese  air.  naval,  artil- 
lery logistics  and  other  support  capabilities — 
has  been  proceeding  concurrently  with  phase 
one.  though  it  will  take  a  little  longer 

Over  the  last  year  according  to  the  DOD 
report  .American  air  sorties  have  decreased 
49%  whUe  South  Vietnamese  attack  sorties 
have  increased  58  ~  The  pacification  pro- 
•gram  has  likewise  been  proceeding  with 
marked  success  Regional  Forces  have  in- 
creased *S  %  since  June  of  19«8  and  have  thus 
relieved  the  ARVN  for  combat  duties,  while 
Popular  Forces  have  Increased  51%  since 
June  of  19«e  and  over  95%  of  the  Popular 
Force  platoons  are  now  fully  trained  and 
equipped  with  modem  radios  and  armed 
with  M-16  nflea, 

.And  so,  Mr  Chairman,  I  hardly  think  an 
accelerated  wlthdrawaJ.  contingent  upon  the 
prior  release  of  our  prisoners,  coxild  in  any 
way  be  considered   precipitous   in   terms   of 
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the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  since  the  South 
Vletnameae  have  developed  an  impreaalve 
capacity  to  shoulder  the  burden  themselves 
all  the  way  down  to  the  hamlet  level 

Finally  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  briefly 
address  myself  to  Section  3  of  my  resolution 
which  states  as  a  further  matter  of  naUonal 
policy  our  intention  to  provide  continued 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the  na- 
tions of  Indochina,  m  amounts  approved 
by  Congress,  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Ouam  Doctrine  and  to  arrange 
asylum  for  those  who  might  be  endangered 
by  our  withdrawal 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  are 
well  aware,  the  United  States  cannot  legally 
or  morally   turn  Its  back  on  Southeast  Asia 
after  the  last  troop  has  been  withdrawn  from 
South    Vietnam     We   will    continue   to   be   a 
Pacific  power  and   we  will  conUnue  to  have 
certain    obligations    and    responsibilities    to 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world    In  July 
of  19«0    the  President  issued  the  Ouam  Doc- 
trine   which   said   in   effect   that  the   United 
States    will    honor    Its   treaty    commitments 
extend   Its  shield   to  any   nation  allied   with 
us  which  18  threatened  by  a  nuclear  power 
and.    in    cases   Involving  other   types   of  ag- 
gression,  we  will   furnish   military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  but  look  to  the  nation  di- 
rectly threatened  to  assume  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility  of   providing   manpower   for   Its 
defense     I    think    the    Congress   should    offi- 
cially   endorse    this    policy    of    encouraging 
self-sulBclency  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and 
at    the    same    time    help    formulate    specific 
programs  for  Its  Implementation 

In  summary,  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  that  the  Congress  reaasumes 
Its  Constitutional  role  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace  I  think  we  can  and  should  play  a  role 
m  extricating  the  United  States  from  Viet- 
nam and  in  preventing  future  Vietnam-type 
involvements  If  this  is  to  happen  it  must 
begin  right  here  m  this  committee  I  com- 
mend this  committee  on  Its  war  powers  hear- 
ings and  Its  Indochina  hearings,  and  I  urge 
you  to  foUow  through  in  such  a  way  that 
the  full  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  Itself  on  these  issues  of  crucial  Im- 
portance to  our  country  and  our  Oonatltu- 
tional  form  of  government 


Sbc  3  It  Is  the  national  policy  to:  (a)  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indochina. 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  Congress,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Ouam  Doc- 
trine of  July.  1969;  and  (b)  arrange  asylum 
or  other  means  of  projection  for  South  Viet- 
namese Cambodians,  and  Laouans  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  American  Armed  Forces. 
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Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  bring  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  through 
the  WlthdrawaJ  of  .American  Armed  Forces 
from  that  country,  through  a  reduction  In 
the  level  of  hostilities,  and  through  negotia- 
tions, and 

Whereas  the  President  has  withdrawn  over 
half  of  the  .American  Armed  Forces  from  Viet- 
nam since  tailng  office,  and  has  further  an- 
nounced that  two-thirds  of  all  such  forces 
wUl  have  been  withdrawn  by  December  I 
1971.  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  announced 
that  Our  gxml  is  a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  .   Now    therefore  be  i; 

ReaolvHi  by  t\e  Hoxise  of  Representativei 
'the  Senate  concumtig}  That  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the  national  policy 
to  conUnue  the  safe  and  orderly  wlthdrawaJ 
of  American  Armed  Forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam on  an  irreversible  basis,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  such  forces 
at   the  earliest  practicable  date 

Sic  2  It  Is  the  natlonjkJ  F>ollcy  to  acceler- 
ate and  complete  such  withdrawal  by  a  date 
certain  provided  that  there  is  a  negotiated 
agreement  to  lai  release  and  repatriate  all 
American  prUoners  of  war  being  held  In  Indo- 
china by  a  date  80  days  prior  to  such  date 
certain,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Croes  or  other  such  organiza- 
tion, and  (b)  guarantee  the  safe  and  order- 
ly withdrawal  of  all  remaining  American 
Armed  Forcej  from  South  Vietnam  by  such 
date  certain 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  'Mr  SxtEtE)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  STEELE  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
1971.  a  bUl,  H  R   9330.  was  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Mr    Run  of  New  York  to 
provide    for    creaUon    of    an    American 
Council  for  Private  IntemaUona]  Com- 
munications. Inc    The  primary  purpose 
of  the  council  would  be  to  receive  con- 
gressional    appropriations     and     make 
grants  to  Radio  Liberty  for  broadcasts  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope for  broadcasts  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Because  of  my  own  Interest  in  Soviet 
affairs,  I  wish  to  speak  today  about  Ra- 
dio Liberty    It  appears  that  unless  Con- 
gress acts  on  H  R    9330.  Radio  Uberty 
will  have  no  other  source  of  support  and 
will  have  to  end  its  broadcasts  to  the  So- 
viet Union    Indeed.  I  am  informed  that 
Radio  Liberty  s  present  funding  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  end  of  this  month. 
and  that  imless  an  interim  arrangement 
can   be  made   pending   passage  of  H  R 
9330,  the  sUtlon  will  have  to  go  off  the 
air  ver>-  shortly 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  Uke  action  to 
prevent  this  emergency,  which  would  se- 
riously damage  the  foreign-policy  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  and  the 
cause  of  international  understanding 

In  more  than  18  years  of  continuous 
broadcasUng.  Radio  Uberty  has  built  up 
a  specialized  following  of  concerned  So- 
viet citutens  UnUxe  other  radios  beamed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  outside.  Radio 
Liberty  speaks  as  the  voice  of  former 
Soviet  citizens  and  focuses  primarily 
on  the  country's  internal  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  The  station  has 
approached  Soviet  problems  construc- 
tively, in  terms  of  moderate  and  nonvio- 
lent solutions  It  issues  no  appeals  to  ac- 
tion, but  concentrates  on  dissemination 
of  news  and  diverse  opinions 

Ever  .since  1960.  when  I  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  with  one  of  the  first  groups 
of  American  students  to  go  there.  I  have 
been  keenly  aware  of  the  role  of  Infor- 
mation in  the  development  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety It  us  iroaic  that  today,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  rises  to  the  challenge  of  the 
space  and  nuclear  age  and  the  number 
of  citizens  with  professional  train- 
ing at  the  university  level  l.s  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  dead 
hand  of  the  censor  lies  ever  more  heavily 
on  Soviet  life  This  contradicUon  between 
progress  and  bftckwardness  has  given  rise 
to  a  dissent  movement  which,  although 
small  in  visible  size,  cuts  deeply  into  the 
fabric  of  its  society 

Radio  Liberty's  audience  Includes  im- 
portant segments  of  the  Soviet  cultural 
and  scientific  elites,  those  pressing  hard- 
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est  for  positive  change  In  their  society. 
If  the  Soviet  system  yields  to  pressures 
for  modernization,  decentralization  and 
liberalization,  as  someday  it  can  hardly 
fall  to  do,  these  people  will  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  coimtry's  leadership.  Prom 
our  standpoint  as  Americans,  they  will 
be  more  important  in  oui  relations  with 
their  country  than  the  aging  bureaucrats 
at  the  top  level  with  whom  we  now  must 
deal 

Resistance  to  censorship  among  think- 
ing members  of  Soviet  society  has  given 
rise  In  recent  years  to  a  movement  un- 
precedented in  the  Soviet  period.  I  re- 
fer to  so-called  samlzdat.  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  two  Russijui  words  meaning  "self" 
and  "publishing."  Samlzdat  consists  of 
literally  hundreds  of  unpublished 
works — fiction,  criticism,  political  essays, 
protest  documents,  appeals  for  human 
rights — now  circulating  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  In  manuscript  form.  In  a 
country  where  even  the  use  of  mimeo- 
graph machines  is  ccmtrolled  by  the  re- 
gime, samlzdat  manuscripts  must  be 
painstakingly  copied  on  typewriters,  a 
few  carbons  at  a  time. 

Samlzdat  has  been  a  major  source  for 
Radio  Liberty.  More  than  one-sixth  of 
the  station's  Russian -language  program- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  this  year  has  con- 
sisted of  broadcasts  of  samlzdat  items 
which  have  filtered  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus.  Radio  Liberty  Is  able  to 
provide  Its  audience  with  their  own  un- 
censored  medium  of  mass  information,  a 
unique  forum  for  the  exchange  of  Ideas. 
The  meaning  of  this  to  Soviet  intellectu- 
als chafing  under  censorship  is  expressed 
In  a  recent  comment  by  one  of  them : 

If  I  want  to  say  something  to  the  people, 
to  the  country,  then  the  only  way  I  can  say 
It  is  through  Western  radio 

A  major  samlzdat  Item  now  being 
readied  for  broadcast  by  Radio  Liberty 
Ls  the  new  novel  "August  1914"  by  the  No- 
bel Prize-winning  Russian  writer.  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn,  whose  work  has  been 
suppressed  in  his  own  country  A  Wash- 
ington Post  reviewer,  the  newspaper's 
former  Moscow  correspondent.  Anatole 
Shub,  has  written  of  "August  1914"; 

millons  of  Soviet  citizens,  spiritually  de- 
meaned by  the  official  mendacity  and  pap. 
would  surely  queue  up  Instantly,  as  a  bread- 
line In  a  siege,  to  read  even  a  few  pages  of 
a  book  of  such  shining  merlta. 

Radio  Liberty  has  also  acquainted  its 
audience  with  the  Iconoclastic  writing 
of  the  Russian  physicist  Andrei  Sakha- 
rov.  called  the  "father"  of  his  country's 
hydrogen  bomb,  who  has  warned: 

The  division  of  mankind  faces  It  with  de- 
struction In  the  face  <A  these  perils,  any 
acuon  increasing  the  division  of  mankind, 
any  preaching  of  the  Inoompiatlblllty  of  world 
Ideologies  and  nations  is  madness  and  a 
crime. 

Especially  since  the  post-Khrushchev 
leadership  came  to  power,  a  relatively 
small  but  important  number  of  Soviet 
citizens,  prominent  in  various  profes- 
sions, have  managed  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  West  Many  of  these  are  now  con- 
tributing to  Radio  Liberty  programs: 
writers,  journalists,  social  scientists, 
natural  scientists,  and  others.  On  several 
occasions  Svetlana  Alliluyeva  has  gone  to 
Radio  Liberty  studios  to  read  from  her 


own  writings  aa  the  air.  Such  broadcasts 
are  virtually  the  only  link  through  which 
such  former  citizens,  who  have  given  up 
their  citizenship  in  order  to  wort  for  re- 
form from  abroad,  can  commimicate 
with  the  public  In  their  homeland. 

In  addition  to  its  Russian  broadcasts. 
Radio  Uberty  speaks  to  Ukrainians,  Uz- 
beks, and  other  Central  Asian  and  Si- 
berian Moslems,  to  Belorussians,  and  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  using  a  total 
of  16  languages  of  Soviet  non-Russian 
nationalities.  A  proposal  to  add  Uthu- 
anlna.  Latvian,  and  Estonian  is  now 
pendling.  The  non-Russian  nationalities, 
which  the  recent  census  shows  are  on 
their  way  to  outnumbering  the  Russians 
themselves,  remain  for  the  most  part 
llngtilstically  and  culturally  distinct  and 
buoyed  by  a  soaring  rate  of  elite  forma- 
tion. In  thinklngt  of  the  future  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  Ameri- 
cans must  consider  our  links  with  these 
peoples  as  well  as  with  the  Russians. 

An  important  cc«nponent  of  Radio 
Uberty's  Russian  broadcasts  has  been 
programs  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  This 
has  included  scores  of  separate  aM>eals 
by  individual  Soviet  Jews  and  groups  of 
Jews  protesting  discriminatory  practices 
and  demanding  in  many  cases  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israd.  I  understand  that 
the  station  also  tries  in  other  ways  to 
keep  alive  for  its  Jewish  listeners  an 
awareness  of  their  ethnic  and  cultural 
identity  in  the  face  of  regime  efforts  to 
efface  traditional  values.  Jewish  high 
holidays  have  been  celebrated  in  Radio 
Uberty  broadcasts  with  Hebrew  prayers 
and  songs.  A  regular  feature  of  Russian 
broadcasts  has  be«i  material  dealing 
with  condemnations  of  antl-Semltisoi 
and  other  forms  of  Intolerance  by  re- 
vered Russian  humanists  of  the  past,  and 
by  persons  abroad  whose  names  are  re- 
spected in  the  U.SJ3JI.  A  recent  im- 
migrant to  Israd,  the  physicist  Boris 
Tsukerman  who  was  associated  with 
Academician  Sakharov.  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn. and  others  In  creating  an  un- 
official "'Committee  on  Human  Rights" 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  commented  after 
leaving  the  country : 

Special  hopes  have  been  placed,  of  course, 
on  a  radio  station  which  has  paid  apecial 
heed  to  the  requiremente  of  various  cate- 
gories of  Soviet  radio  Uvteners  and  has  had 
the  mlealon  of  satisfying  these  requirements 

Radio  Uberty's  value  as  a  worid  asset 
is  recognized  Internationally  In  the  past 
few  months,  as  word  has  reached  the 
press  of  the  station's  dlfflcultieB.  public 
statements  of  support  have  been  issued 
by  leading  Soviet  specialists  at  centers 
of  learning  like  Oxford.  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don University,  and  the  Sorbonne  Such 
influential  newspapers  as  the  LotKkMi 
Daily  Tdegraph,  the  Parts  Plgaro.  and 
the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeltung  of  Switzer- 
land have  written  favorable  articles. 

In  the  United  States.  Radio  Uberty's 
support  is  bipartisan.  The  station  has 
friends  among  liberals  and  conservatives, 
among  hawks  and  doves.  Some  of  Its  most 
vigorous  support  comes  from  academic 
specialists.  I  understand  that  in  recent 
weeks  those  sending  messages  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  behalf  of  Radio 
Uberty  have  included  such  distingtiished 


scholars  as  Philip  Mosely  and  Zblgntew 
Brzezinskl  of  Columbia,  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Fred- 
erick Barghoom  of  Yale.  Richard  Pipes 
of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Har- 
vard. Robert  V.  Daniels  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  Poy  Kohler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  a  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  might  add  that 
hundreds  of  specialists  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  rely  on  Radio  Uberty's 
research  analyses  of  Soviet  affairs. 

Radio  Uberty  is  less  well  known  to  the 
United  States  public  at  large.  It  has  never 
conducted  mass  public  relations  or  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  largely  because  it 
has  not  solicited  donations  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

What  would  be  our  loss  if  Radio  Uberty 
ceased  broadcasting? 

Radio  Uberty  performs  a  function  that 
Is  not  feasible  for  ofBclal  radios  like  the 
Voice  of  America.  If  its  imlque  role  were 
to  end,  the  United  States  and  its  friends 
abroad  would  relinquish  an  Important 
medium  of  International  imderstanding. 
They  would  rebuff  an  audience  which 
has  been  built  up  over  the  years  through 
investment  of  time,  money  and  dedica- 
tion. 

If  once  dispersed.  Radio  Uberty's  hu- 
man resources  including  many  persons 
with  rare  linquistic  skills  and  cultural 
backgrounds  would  be  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. The  station's  technical  facilities, 
once  dismantled,  would  require  years  to 
replace.  Its  frequencies  would  be  yielded 
permanently  to  other  broadcasters  in  the 
crowded  shortwave  spectrum.  Above  all. 
notice  would  be  served  on  important, 
friendly  segments  of  Soviet  society  that 
they  have  been  downgraded  by  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Radio  Uberty  is  not  an 
outmoded  instrument  of  the  "cold  war. " 
It  is  an  institution  involved  in  the  vital 
work  of  establishing  links  with  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  working  for  peace  and 
a  better  life.  In  terms  of  money,  its  total 
anntial  operating  budget  is  little  more 
than  the  price  of  a  single  F-Ul  jet 
fighter.  At  that  cost,  it  must  be  preserved. 

Today  I  join  Mr.  Reid  as  a  cosponsor 
of  VLB..  9330. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Millzr*  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation 

The  United  Btetes  is  the  location  for 
the  largest  medical  c«iter  in  the  world 
The  District  Medical  Center  In  Chicago 
covers  478  acres  and  includes  five  hos- 
pitals, with  a  total  of  5,600  beds  and 
eight  professional  schools  with  more  than 
3.000  students. 


NEED  FOR  AMERICAN-ISRAEL 
TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York   iMr.  Halpsud    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr   HALPERN   Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day   reintroducing    a    House    resolution 
urging  the  negotiation  of  an  American- 
Israeli  treaty  of  friendship  as  a  timely 
move  to  stabilize  the  Middle  Elastem  sit- 
uation and  prevent  further  deterioration 
of  the  tenuoiis  ceaae-flre    It  Is  co6pon- 
sored    by,    Hon.    Joshtja    En-amio,    Hon 
John    DxrscAS.    Hon.    Josxph    Abdabbo. 
Hon    Sam  STaATTOH,  Hon.   Robkkt  Mc- 
Clory,     Hon.     RoBBKT     DaiMAJt,     Hon 
Obohce     Collins.     Hon.     John     Dow 
Hon    Ous  Yat«on.  Hon    J  amis  Scnruxg, 
and  Hon.  Bknjaicn  Rosetthal. 

My  proposal  is  prompted  by  the   re- 
cent grave   events   In   the   Middle   East. 
These  events  took  place  at  a  time  when 
our  attention  was  preoccupied  by  Vlet- 
r.am  and  the  disclosure  of  senaatlonai  m- 
fonnatlon    related    to    our    Involvement 
there    Our  preoccupaUon  with  Vietnam 
was   cynically    exploited    by    the   Soviet 
Union   to  sabotage   American  efforts  to 
promote  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
Moscow  entered  into  a  15- year  friend- 
ship   treaty   with    Egypt   that   advanced 
Soviet    mihUry    mvoivement    m    E^pt 
and  transformed  that  country  into  a  vir- 
tual Russian  satellite    The  Soviet  Presi- 
dent    Nikolai    V     Podgomy.    expressed 
Moscows   belligerent  new  views  on  the 
Middle  East  on  May  27  after  signing  the 
new  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperaUon 
with  Egypt    He  condemned    "the  Impe- 
rialists  in   the  United   States'   and   de- 
nounced American  efforts  to  mediate  the 
conflict. 

President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  Egypt 
subsequently  denounced  the  United 
Sutes  and  said  that  even  if  Israel  with- 
drew from  ail  temujnes  occupied  in  June 
'96,  the  Arabs  would  not  make  peace 
Sovlet-built  SukhDi  Jets  have  resumed 

flights   over   the   Suez  Canal    to  spy  on 
Israeli  posiuon.s    They  have  been  driven 

ofT  by  antiaircraft  fire  on  a  number  of 

very   recent  occasions    The  cease-fire  is 

in  danger 

With  possible  colIaboraUon  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  leftist  Arab  regime  in 
Yemen  permuted  extremist  Arab  ele- 
ments to  use  a  seaport  over  1  OOO  rmles 
from  Suez  as  a  base  for  a  sneak  attack 
by  sea  on  an  oil  tanker  bound  for  an 
Israel:  seaport  The  tanker  narrowly  es- 
caped desuoicuon.  Credit  for  the  attack 
was  claimed  by  the  Marxist  Popular 
Front  for  the  UberaUon  of  Palestme 
the  group  that  last  year  hijacked  and 
destroyed  American  aircraft 

My     resoluuon    envisages    a     15- year 
.\mencan- Israeli    friendship    pact    that 
would  serve  as  an  efTecUve  answer  to  the 
mounting  crisis  created  by  the  new  15- 
year   Soviet-Egyptian    fnendship   treaty 
and  the  resulting  escalation  of  tensions 
The  threat  to  world  peace  has  been  m- 
creased    Massive  new  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments are  arrlvmg  in  Egypt   Soviet  air 
and  naval  bases  m  that  country  are  bemg 
expanded    Soviet  officials  have  just  vis- 
ited new  Russian  navaJ  units  concentrat- 
ing  in    the   Mediterranean    in    a   bid    to 
neutralize  the  US   8th  Fleet.  The  Soviet 
Navy  Ls  now  manning  submarines  and 
missile  ships  as  well  as  jet  bombers  dis- 
playing the  insignia  and  colors  of  Egypt 
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It  13  my  convKUon  that  we  have  not 
taken  the  Soviet-Egypuan  pact  seriously 
enough.  My  resolution  would  serve  the 
nauonal  security  mterests  of  the  United 
Sutes  by  providing  a  dramatic  notice  to 
potential  aggressors  We  would  indicate 
that  our  country  will  not  be  moved  from 
Its  commitments  to  Israel.  We  would 
show  the  fuUlity  of  eCTorts  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  our  NaUon  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 

My  resolution  would  give  added 
strength  to  the  existmg  understandings 
between  the  Umted  States  and  Israel  It 
would  serve  noUce  to  the  Russians  that 
they  do  not  have  an  "open  sesame"  to  the 
-Middle  East 

My  resoluuon  provides  that  "the  Presi- 
dent should  give  favorable  consideraUon 
to  the  negotiation  by  the  Department 
of  State  of  a  15-year  .\mencan-Israel 
Treaty  of  Friendship  '  Enactment  would 
«lve  added  prestige  and  strength  to  the 
existing  relaUons  Unking  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  would  provide  m  the  words  of 
the  resolution  a  formal  basis  for  the 
existing  close  relations  between  the  two 
nations  relating  to  economic  cooperaUon 
and  the  supply  of  military  and  defense 
material  ' 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  new  pact  between  Russia 
and  Egypt  too  UghUy  There  is  already 
evidence  that  the  U^ty  Is  calculated 
to  prevent  a  just  peace  settlement  and 
CO  cover  the  shipment  of  addiUonal  arms 
to  E:gypt. 

The  new  u-eaty  made  Egypt  almost 
i'ompletely  subservient  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  made  the  Cairo  regime  a  virtual 
satellite  of  Moscow  The  most  efTectlve 
.\merlcan  answer,  .serving  the  naUonal 
security  mterest  of  the  United  Sutes  is 
to  stabUue  the  now  unbalanced  sltua- 
Uon  by  a  treaty  forraalizmg  .\mencan- 
Lsraei  fnendship 

The  Soviet  Unicm  entered  an  arms 
accord  with  Egypt  in  1955  with  tacit 
undertakings  that  led  to  the  war  of  1956 
Soviet- Egyptian  accommodations  were 
further  expanded  m  1967.  leading  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  m  that  year 

There  have  oeen  some  reports  that  the 
United  Slates  is  withholdmg  new  con- 
tracts for  arms  to  Israel  although  Egypt 
has  become  more  bellicose  following  her 
new  pact  with  Russia  The  United  States 
13  pressured  by  Egypt  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  wiUihold  arms  required  by 
Israel 

A  new  Soviet  strategy  has  emerged  to 
keep  tensions  broilmg  m  the  Middle  East 
over  Israel  which  is  not  protected  by 
NATO  The  Russian  aim  is  to  Isolate  the 
Umted  States  from  its  allies  to  under- 
mine the  credlbUity  of  our  defensive 
capaciUes,  and  to  test  our  resolve  Rus- 
sia is  consolidating  air  and  naval  bases  m 
Egypt  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean 

As  a  member  of  the  Near  East  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee. I  recently  visited  Israel  and  Leb- 
anon to  study  the  developing  situation 
The  Soviet -Egypuan  pact  has  not  been 
taken  seriously  enough  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  did  it  forge  a  Ue  be- 
tween Russia  and  Egypt  as  States  but 
also  links  the  two  peoples  and  their  only 
legal  pollOcal  parties. 


The  Communist  bloc  provided  the  only 
parallel  m  existence  for  a  pact  of  this 
sort.  Egypt  can  be  considered  from  now 
on  as  virtually  a  Russian  satellite  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  imbalance  of  arms  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  is  reaching  dangerous  propor- 
tions as  the  United  States  defers  new 
Phantom  Jet  contracts  Russia  mean- 
while, ships  MIO-23S  and  its  finest  ultra- 
modem  firepower  into  Egypt  in  a  shock- 
ing escalauon  of  weapons  systems.  Amer- 
ican preoccupaUon  with  peace  and  with- 
drawal from  military  commitments  is 
being  cynically  exploited  bv  V.\c  Russians 
in  the  Middle  East 

The  danger  of  the  new  pact  linking 
Moscow  with  Cairo  lies  in  the  prospect  of 
new  flghung  To  deter  such  a  possibility, 
the  United  States  must  act  now  to  clarify 
Its  relaUonsliip  to  Lsrael  and  determina- 
Uon  to  keep  faith  with  an  outpost  of 
freedom 

The  United  States- Israeli  treatv  would 
not  obUgate  the  United  States  to  auto- 
matlcaUy  go  to  war  in  defense  of  Israel 
or    vice    versa     It    would    nevertheless 
dramaUze   to   potential   aggressors   that 
we  are  willing  to  formalize  the  exisunj 
commitments  and  contractural  arrange- 
ments, mcluding  the  provision  of  arms 
linking    the    United    Sutes   with    Israel 
Our  relaUons  with  all  concerned  govern- 
ments—Israeli, BgypUan,  and  Russian- 
would    be    strengthened     Our    pollcief 
would  be  made  clear  to  fnend  and  fo« 
alike. 

My  resoluuon,  if  adopted,  would  serve 
as  an  Insurance  policy  for  peace 


8TAND.\RD6   FOR   OPERATION   OF 
NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mlnnesou  iMr  Prbnzili  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  recenUy 
I  had  Uae  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  SUte  versus  Federal 
standards  for  the  operaUon  of  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  committee  is  currenUv  receiving 
testimony  from  sponsors  of  legislation 
which  would  permit  Sutes  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  than  Is  currently  required  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

I  suspect  that  this  is  a  growmg  prob- 
lem in  sutes  other  than  MirmesoU 
Hopefully  other  concerned  Members  wiU 
make  their  views  known  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I  insert 
my  sUtement  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Statimint  by  Bill  Punzxl  Befort  thi 

Joint  CoMMrrm  on  Atomic  Endujt 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  grat«rul  for  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  for  a  few  mlnutee  thU 
morning  the  question  of  state  versus  federal 
standards  for  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plAnta  '^ 

I  am  sure  this  committee  is  aware  that  the 
StAt«  of  Minnesota  Is  seeking  through  the 
court*  to  establish  its  right  to  set  more 
stringent  standards  for  the  operation  of 
nuclear  power  planu  than  Is  currently  re- 
quired by  the  Atotnlc  Ener^  Oommlsslon 

My  bin,  H  R  7539.  which  Is  currenUy  pend- 
ing before  thU  cotnmlttee,  seelu  to  estabUab 
tau  right  by  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Act  of  1954  As  presently  drawn,  my  bill 
wouid  permit  the  States  to  Impose  more 
restrictive  standards  only  in  the  area  of 
water  pollution  Mr  Grant  Merrltt,  director 
of  Minnesota's  Pollution  Control  Agency,  has 
indicated  he  would  like  to  see  the  ittates' 
prerogatives  extended  to  Include  standards 
for  air  and  solid  waste  pollution  I  agree  with 
this  suggestion  and  would  therefore  favor 
an  amendment  to  my  bill  which  would 
make  available  to  the  states  this  additional 
authority 

I,  of  course,  make  no  pretense  of  being  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  power,  nor 
tun  I  prepared  to  present  and  defend  the 
legal  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
in  the  support  of  states'  rlgtits  argument 
This  kind  of  technical  presentation  is  better 
left  to  the  experts 

But,  In  that  regard  I  would  hope  that  this 
committee  would  hold  additional  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony  from 
the  stafT  of  Minnesota's  Pollution  Control 
Agency  and  other  outside  state  and  private 
Interest  groxrps  I  am  Indebted,  however,  to 
the  people  at  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  for  their  assistance  in  preparing 
this  statement 

What  I  would  like  to  do  this  morning,  is 
to  try  to  convey  to  this  committee  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  on  this  subject  In  Minne- 
sota and  some  of  the  st^>8  which  have  been 
taken  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  concern.  For 
some  time  now,  the  8t*te  of  Minnesota,  con- 
servation groups,  and  many  private  cltlsens 
have  attempted  through  a  variety  of  means 
to  obtain  needed  additional  protection 
against  all  possible  hazards  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

When  Northern  States  Power  Company 
proposed  a  nuclear  plant  at  Montlcello,  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency  con- 
cluded that  federal  guidelines  were  not  ade- 
quate for  public  protection.  The  Minnesota 
PCA  then  directed  Its  consultant.  Dr  Ernest 
C.  Tslvoglou,  to  prepare  standards  more 
restrictive  than  thoee  of  the  ABC  NSP  took 
the  State  to  court  NBP  charged  that  PCA 
standards  were  unreasonable,  and  claimed 
that  Congress  had  pre-empted  the  State  from 
establishing  such  standards,  and  further, 
that  such  standards  could  only  be  set  by 
the  federal  government  Tbt  Pederal  District 
Court  has  already  ruled  against  the  State  and 
the  State  Is  presently  appealing  that  deci- 
sion 

Recently  the  power  company  announced 
the  proposal  to  make  modifications  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  radioactive  wastes  re- 
leased, allowing  the  plant  to  meet  the  gross 
emission  standards  and  most  of  the  indlvld- 
uaJ  Isotope  limits  as  well  These  welcome  ac- 
tivities by  the  company  would  seem  to  give 
leas  weight  to  arguments  that  such  systems 
are  too  costly  NSP.  by  the  way,  has  been 
most  cooperative  through  this  whole  diffi- 
cult process,  and  should  be  commended  for 
lU  willingness  to  work  with  the  MPCA 

The  Pollution  Control  Agency  Informs  me 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently 
announced  changes  In  regulations  for  light 
water  reactors.  The  new  regulations  appar- 
ently set  numerical  guidelines  one  hundred 
times  lower  than  present  standards  but  the 
ABC  will  withhold  action  until  the  new  lower 
than  present  standards  are  exceeded  by  4-8 
times.  In  addition,  the  new  guldtilnee  do  not 
cover  all  types  of  nuclear  facilities. 

I  think  the  pattern  of  developments  re- 
flected In  this  chain  of  events  la  liM*ructIve 
Following  Minnesota's  moves  to  restrict  emis- 
sions, the  oompiuiy  responded  with  Its  own 
voluntarily  imposed  standards  Finally,  ABC- 
1  nutated  actions  were  announced  which  In- 
dicates a  belated  sensitivity  to  the  oonoeme 
of  the  people  at  the  local  level  The  States 
have  looked  to  the  ABC  for  leadership  but 
feel  they  are  not  getting  It. 

Public  concern  for  health  and  environ- 
mantal  safety  regarding  nuclear  plants  sur- 


faced most  recently  In  Minnesota  In  the  form 
of  a  local  bill  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  in  Min- 
nesota. The  bill  did  not  pass,  but  this  Is  just 
one  more  strong  Indication  that  many  Min- 
neeotans  feti  a  safety  cushion  for  people  Is 
far  more  Important  than  an  operatiiog  cush- 
ion for  a  nuclear  facility.  If  we  are  to  err, 
let  it  be  In  favor  of  health  and  safety 

My  bill,  modified  as  I  have  suggested,  oould 
have  the  salutory  effect  of  creating  a  healthy 
competition  between  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies to  adequately  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety.  We  m  Minnesota  do  not  mean  to 
exclude  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
facilities  In  our  state.  But  we  are  determined 
to  have  It  on  our  terms. 


ECONOMIC  LNCENTIVES  TO  CURB 
AIR  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  third  bill  incorporating 
economic  Incentives  to  attack  environ- 
mental pollution.  This  bill  places  a  5  cent 
per  poimd  tax  on  sulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulate matter  emitting  Into  the  atmos- 
phere from  stationary  sources.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  reports 
in  "The  Economics  of  Clean  Air."  March 
1971.  that  in  1967  over  15.850,000  tons  of 
particulate  matter,  and  28,825.000  tons  of 
sulfur  oxides  were  dumped  into  the  air 
over  the  United  States  from  stationary 
soirrces.  This  equals  160  poimds  per  per- 
son of  particulate  matter,  and  290  pounds 
per  person  of  sulfur  oxides  every  year  If 
we  decide  to  do  nothing,  the  EPA  reports, 
we  can  expect  these  emissions  to  be  25 
percent  over  the  1967  level  by  the  year 
1974. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  insure  a 
major  breakthrough  in  curbing  air  pol- 
lution. It  will  reverse  the  entire  incen- 
tive process,  by  making  It  more  profitable 
not  to  pollute — a  polar  opposite  from  the 
present  system  where  it  Is  more  profitable 
to  contaminate  the  environment  than 
not. 

My  bill  places  a  charge  for  p<dluttng: 
a  tax  based  on  the  amounts  of  particu- 
late matter  and  sulfur  oxides  the  pol- 
luter emits.  If  he  wnlts  very  little,  he  pays 
UtUe  or  no  tax;  If  he  pollutes  a  lot,  he 
pays  a  large  tax.  Simply  put.  the  tax 
Insures  equity. 

The  host  of  legislation  being  passed  by 
the  city.  State,  and  Pederal  Oovemment 
normally  has  a  provision  forcing  new 
industries  to  Install  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  before  they  commence 
production.  This,  of  course,  puts  new  in- 
dustry and  new  plant  expansion  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
already  existing  maniilacturers  who  are 
either  not  required  to  install  abatement 
equipment  or  have  4  to  5  years  before 
they  must  do  ao.  Thus  new  firms  which 
are  required  to  be  nonpolluters  may  not 
be  able  to  compete  costwlse  with  exlst- 
liig  manufacturers  who  are  allowed  to 
continue  pollutiixg. 

In  addition.  States  and  municipalities 
which  desire  to  protect  the  environment 
from  degradation  have  to  compete  with 
other  municipalities  which  may  value 
other  factors  such  as  new  Job  creation, 


expanded  tax  base,  and  so  forth,  above 
environmental  consideration.  Also,  the 
threat  of  industrial  relocation  is  a  very 
real  problem,  given  the  present  state  of 
the  economy.  The  threat  to  pull  up  roots 
and  move  to  a  more  favorable  environ- 
mental climate  can  be  very  persuasive 
when  a  municipality  is  faced  with  high 
unemployment  and  shrinking  tax 
revenues. 

The  passage  of  this  blU  wlQ  eliminate 
these  three  bottlenecks  by  providing 
equity  for  all  Hianufactiirers;  new  and 
existing  industry  will  be  treated  equally. 
It  will  allow  new  Industry  to  move  to 
areas  most  suited  to  profitable  operation, 
not  where  they  can  get  away  with  c<mi- 
tamlnating  the  atmosphere.  Existing 
firms  will  not  pull  up  roots  heading  for 
new  places  where  the  air  pollution  laws 
are  less  stringent 

Some  people  would  say  we  should  out- 
law or  tax  high-sulfur  fuels  If  we  want  to 
reduce  the  emission  of  sulfur  oxides 
Such  legislation  would  restrict  the  abate- 
ment options  available  to  present  pcri- 
luters.  There  are  two  ways  to  reduce  sul- 
fur oxide  emissions:  First,  by  using  low- 
sulfur  fuels,  or.  second,  by  removing  the 
sulfur  oxides  as  they  come  out  ot  the 
stacks.  This  bill  will  allow  either,  and 
the  polluter  will  choose  the  method  least 
costly.  That  is  the  advantage  of  using 
econcHnic  incentives  rather  than  pro- 
hibiting laws  to  attack  environmental 
pollution:  It  provides  the  incentive  to 
the  polluter  to  find  the  least  costly  way 
of  reducing  his  harmful  emissions. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
abatement  programs  will  cost  money  and 
these  addltlMiai  costs  will  cause  prices  to 
rise  somewhat.  The  question  Is  how  much 
It  will  cost,  and  how  much  prices  will 
rise.  I  strcHigly  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
c^tain  a  copy  of  "The  Economics  of  Clean 
Air,"  the  recent  publlcaticKi  from  the  En- 
vircHimental  Protection  Agency.  This  ex- 
cellent report  reveals  how  small  the  costs 
of  abatement  actually  are.  Cost  figures 
for  most  industries  are  given  in  the  re- 
port :  there  is  sufficient  data  provided  for 
one  to  analyze  how  this  proposed  tax  will 
work. 

A  good  example  is  fossil  fuel  electric 
powerplants  The  report  states  that  the 
average  steam -electric  powerplant  emits 
10,800  tons  of  particulates  and  29.000 
tons  of  sulfur  oxides  annually.  If  my  bill 
is  passed  and  if  these  plants  decide  to 
continue  to  pollute  at  their  present  level 
they  would  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $3.980- 
000 — 39.800  tons  times  2.000  times  $0.05 
The  main  point  of  emphasis  here,  though, 
Is  that  It  will  not  be  profitable  for  them 
to  continue  to  pollute  at  their  present 
level. 

The  Initial  Investment  cost  per  plant 
averages  less  than  $3.5  million  with  a 
total  annual  cost  of  $1.1  million.  Even 
If  we  depreciate  the  Initial  investment 
at  10  percent,  our  annual  costs,  Including 
depreciation,  would  be  only  $1.45  mil- 
lion—$1.1  million  plus  10  percent  of  $3.5 
million,  EPA  reports  that  such  conversion 
would  only  Increase  electric  energy  costs 
by  2  percent  to  the  average  consumer 
Most  people  pay  around  $8  for  electricity 
This  means  their  electric  bill  would  In- 
crease  16  cents  per  month — $8   times 
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0.02 — a  very  small  price  Indeed  to  pay 

for  cleaner  air 

What    about    the    total    coeU    for    ail 
PoUuters.  These  costs  majr  at  flrst  appear 
iarge  m  absolute  amounta,  but  one  must 
relate  them  to  other  costs  and  expendi- 
tures   manufacturers    annually    under - 
taJce    The   initial   investment   costs   for 
abatement    equipment    Is    estimated    at 
J6  51  kHllion    Oross  private  doniiMtJc  in- 
vestment waa  over  $130  bUlion  last  year 
The  $6.51   blUion  thus  represents  only  5 
percent  of  what  the  private  sector  spend* 
on  neu-  plact  and  equipment  every  year 
The  EPA  estimates  that  the  total  annual 
costs   of    these    controls.    Including    de- 
preciation,   finance,    and   operating   ex- 
penses, would  amount  to  approxunateiy 
$2  2  billion  per  year  This  represents  only 
about  0.2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
output — surely  the  costs  of  clean  air  are 
not  very  high. 

The  EPA  also  reports  that  the  instaila- 
tion    and   operation    of    the   abatement 
devices  will  cause  consumer  prices  to  rise 
by   only  0  14   percent  per  year    This  is 
currently    less    than    ooe-third    of    the 
average    monthly    increase.   It   miist    be 
•  remembered  that  this  small  increase  m 
consumer  pnoes  is  actually  not  a  real  in- 
crea^.  because  the  output  prices  pres- 
ently   do    not    place    any    value   on    the 
amount    of    damage    done    by    environ- 
mental    poUuuon      The     reducUon     in 
damage  resulting  from   the  installaUor. 
of  abatement  devices  will  offset  any  in- 
crease m  prices. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  economic  in- 
cenUves  to  combat  pollution,  which  this 
legisiaUoo  utilizes,  is  a  potentially  effec- 
tive one  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  this 
approach,  and  this  bill,  their  careful 
study 
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SENATOR  HAROLD  HUGHES  URGES 
TAX  REFORM 

The  8PEAXER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Rcuss*  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  REU8S  Mr  Speaker.  Senator 
Harold  HncHKS,  in  an  excellent  speech 
last  week,  called  attention  to  the  glar- 
ing inequiues  that  remain  m  our  tax 
system  despite  the  modest  reforms  m 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  In  his  speech 
delivered  at  a  June  17  dinner  honoring 
former  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Senator 
HucHKS  paid  tribute  to  Senator  Gores 
long  flght  for  Lax  reform  and  called  for 
a  contmuauon  of  the  struggle  for  real 
tax  reform  I  commend  Senator  Hughks' 
.'emarks  to  my  colleagues : 

Remauu    or    SiNATOB    Ha«)u>    K      Huchis 

DriiOC«ATIC     D™me«     f«OB     SiNATOB     AUBDT 
Oo»«-    MXMPHM     TiNN  — JUNl    17,    1971 

i:  you  picked  up  tHe  paper  lomorrow  and 
read  a  neadline  saying  ua  Oovernmeni 
Gives  .A»ay  50  BiUion  Dollars  lo  ib«  Priv- 
ileged you  d  be  JurtllUbly  outraged,  Tou'd 
pro&ably  be  so  angry  that  you  vrould  sit 
down  and  write  your  Congreaamen  and  Sen- 
ators demanding  an  explanation  And  If  'hey 
couldnt  provide  a  Tery  lyood  one  70u  d  prob- 
ably vote  thetn  out  of  office. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  It  happen*  every 
year,  and  hardly  a  voice  ui  ralaed  in  prot««t 
In  the  halU  of  Congre«  And  when  Albert 
pore  left  the  Senate,  the  ranJu  of  those  who 
have    stood    up    on    their    hind    legs    and 


screamed  bloody  murder,  loat  one  of  its  lead- 
ing and  most  eloquent  voloes. 

I  am  talking  about  our  monstrous  and  dis- 
torted federal  income  tax  system,  honey- 
combed with  Inequities  and  special  prlvUegea 
for  the  wealthy,  the  vested  Interesu,  the 
powerful,  and  the  giant  corporation.  I  am 
talking  about  an  unjust  tax  system  in  this 
country  that  results  In  80  percent  of  I-edera; 
income  taie*  being  paid  by  people  who  make 
leas  than  H5.0OO  a  year  I  am  tailing  about 
a  system  that  patently  dlicrlmlnates  ugaxTut 
those  who  earn  between  $4,000  and  $30  000 
a  year,  and  In  favor  of  those  who  are  rnoat 
able  to  pay. 

They  dont  have  to  build  a  monument  to 
Albert  Oore  in  Washington  He  buUt  his 
own  It  is  reflected  In  whatever  progress  we 
have  made  toward  tax  reform  over  the  last 
aecade 

Increasing  the  personal  exemption  allowed 
for  each  member  of  the  family  from  $600 
t-'  »750.  so  that  the  middle-Income  taxpayer 
-an  have  some  tax  relief; 

Providing  the  low  Income  allowance,  so 
that  the  poorest  In  our  Nation  do  not  have 
to  support  the  richest  through  the  tax  sys- 
tem. ' 

CurtaUlng  the  activities  of  private  founda- 
tions that  were  utilized  to  collect  wealth 
and  protect   It  from  taxation: 

Getting  the  first  cutback  in  the  special 
loophole  for  oU  and  gas  companies — the  per- 
centage oU  depletion  allowance 

Bach  of  these  measures  enacted  in  1969 
txire  the  deep  Imprint   of  Albert  Oore 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  storv  about  Albert 
Gores  role  In  that  Tax  Reform  Act  As  the 
tax  reform  bill  emerged  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Aug\ist  of  19«e.  one-third 
of  the  tax  relief  In  that  bill  went  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  taxpayers  who  earn 
more  than  •20.000  In  September,  the  Admin- 
istration recommended  that  the  tax  relief 
for  the  middle-Income  taxpayer  be  reduced 
even  b^low  the  level  of  the  House  bUl  In 
order  to  allow  a  3  percent  cut  In  corporate 
tax  rates  and  to  lower  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent the  top  rate    payable  by  the  rich 

Then  Albert  G<.re  stepped  In  He  demanded 
instead  that  the  tax  relief  granted  to  the 
middle- Income  taxpayer  be  Increased,  that 
further  benefits  to  the  privileged  be  elimi- 
nated 

The  forces  of  wealth  and  power  allied 
themselves  against  him  Relief  for  the  oi>eT- 
age  taxpayer  meant  that  the  coddled  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  more  of  their  fair 
share 

In  the  end.  the  blU  that  Congress  passed 
was  mere  nearly  true  tax  reform  than  be- 
fore Albert  Oore  started  on  It. 

But  Albert  would  be  the  flrst  to  agree 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19«9  was  only 
a  small  step  toward  creating  a  truly  equi- 
table rax  system  one  that  fairly  takes  from 
people  according  to  their  ablUty  to  pay,  in- 
stead of  What  we  have  now— a  reverse  Robin 
Hood  that  takes  from  the  poor  and  mlddle- 
laoome    taxpayer   and   gives   to   the   rich. 

Now  we  aje  engaged  In  a  national  debate 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  revenue  sharing 
with  the  states  and  cities.  Some  In  Congress 
propose  that  federal  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments be  conditioned  upon  reforming  their 
antiquated  property  tax  systems  Certainly 
the  property  tax  needs  a  thorough  overhaul 
T^vree  million  households  In  the  United 
States  pay  more  than  10  percent  of  their  In- 
come In  property  taxes,  an  Insufferable  bur- 
den on  lower  and  middle  Income  families 
and  one  that  has  them  crying  out  m  pain 

But  can  the  federal  government  in  Wash- 
ington be  terribly  self-righteous  about  the 
inequwies  and  unequal  burdens  of  the  prop- 
f-ty  foj-  While  the  federal  Income  tax  is 
such  a  haven  for  the  powerful  and  the  priv- 
ileged and  the  vested  interest?  What  U 
needed  Is  not  property  tax  reform,  or  even 
income  tax  reform  In  a  vacuum,  but  compre- 


hensive tax  reform  to  design  a  total  tax 
syatem  in  which  everyone  Is  paying  their 
fair  share. 

Unfortunately,  for  every  Albert  Oore  wljo 
blows  the  whistle  on  special  privilege,  there 
are  a  thousand  talented  and  well-paid  tax 
lawyers  straining  to  save  their  wealthy 
cllenu  money  by  finding  them  loopholes  and 
unxbrellas  to  shelter  them  from  taxaUon. 

And  It  is  not  the  lawyers  or  even  the 
wealthy  cllenu  who  are  at  fault  They  are 
simply  taking  advantage  of  what  a  po<»ly 
devised  system  permits  them  How  many  of 
us  could  truly  say  we  would  not  do  the  same? 
It  Is  the  fault  of  Congress  who  wrote  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  of  the  millions  of 
vlctunized  taxpayers  who  have  remained 
silent  under  the  strain 

The    American    people    are    not    afraid    of 
sacrifice    Time  and  again  in  our  hUtory  we 
have   clearly   demonstrated   that   we   wUl,  In 
President  John  Kennedy's  words,  "bear  any 
burden,"  if  the  cause  is  Just  and  if  each  Is 
called   upon  to  bear  his  fair  share    We  can 
do   the    thlngj    tliat    must    be   done   in   this 
country— we  can  rebuild  our  ailing  cities   we 
can  provide  efficient  and  adequate  health  care 
to  all  those  who  need  It.  we  can  build  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  who  Is  with- 
out one— and  we  wUl  meet  whatever  it  costs 
to  do   thoee   things,  if  .  .      if   the  costs  are 
shared  proportionately  among  all  Americans. 
The   tradition   of  sacrifice   is  deep   within 
the  American  character   But  so  Is  the  tradl- 
Uon  of  fair  play.  And  when  the  average  tax- 
payer  sees   301    Americans   with    Incomes  of 
more  than  1300,000,  pay  no  Income  taxes  at 
ail  in  1969.  he  resists    And  despite  a  "mini- 
mum  tax"   enacted   In    1969.   the   figures  for 
1970  are  likely  to  show  the  same  pattern.         i^ 

An  even  more  Important  figure  than  the 
number  of  taxpayers  who  get  off  scot-free 
is  the  distribution  of  the  total  Ux  burden  of 
this  country. 

Americans  have  many  myitis.  And  those 
myths  die  hard.  One  of  them  is  that  the  tax 
system  In  America  Is  progressive,  that  as  your 
income  Increases,  the  percenUge  of  that  in- 
come that  you  pay  in  taxes  also  Increases,  so 
that  the  wealthy  pay  a  larger  part  of  their 
Income  to  support  the  services  of  govern- 
ment than  the  not-so-wealthy. 

It  Is  a  myth.  A  study  recently  released  by 
the  United  SUtes  Census  Department  reveals 
that  a  family  earning  «50,000  a  vear  pays  the 
same  percentage  of  its  Income  in  taxes  (In- 
come tax,  property  tax.  sales  tax.  excise  tax. 
and  payroll  tax)  as  the  famUy  earning  only 
$3.000 — about  30  percent. 

How  does  this  happen^  It  happens  partly 
because  taxes  like  the  sales  tax  and  the 
property  tax  and  the  excise  tax  are  regressive 
taxes,  they  cause  a  poor  or  middle  Income 
taxpayer  to  pay  a  far  larger  share  of  his  In- 
come In  these  taxes  than  the  rich  But  It 
also  happens  because  the  income  tax  in 
America,  which  is  supposed  to  take  more 
from  the  wealthy,  also  givea  the  wealthy 
enough  tax  loopholes  so  that  they  can  re- 
duce their  burden,  while  the  not-so-rich  take 
up  the  slack.  Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
used  to  call  them  "truckholes"  rather  than 
"loopholes,"  because  they  are  big  enough  lo 
drive  a  truck  tlirough. 

The  list  of  these  i(X>phole8  la  distressingly 
long  There  Ls  the  highly  discriminatory  spe- 
clal  treatment  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
invest  their  savings  in  slocks  and  bonds  The 
profit  thai  they  realize  from  selling  those 
stocks  is  taxed  at  half  the  rate  that  we  tax 
the  income  from  salaries  and  wages  And  If 
the  stockholder  holds  on  to  the  stock  until 
he  dies  and  passes  them  to  his  children,  none 
of  the  growth  m  the  value  of  that  slock  Is 
taxed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  loses  $3'-,,  billion  In  tax  reve- 
nues each  year  from  the  untaxed  growth  In 
the  value  of  property  passed  on  to  heirs  or 
given  away  in  the  form  of  lifetime  glfu 

Another  loophole  that  provides  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
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many  is  the  oU  depletion  allowance.  Al- 
though we  succeeded  In  cutting  It  back  some- 
what In  1969,  It  still  permits  the  oil  titans 
to  get  back  their  costs  many  times  over  with- 
out paying  taxes,  while  other  businessmen 
can  only  recover  their  initial  costs  This  gim- 
mick Is  said  to  cost  us  $13  billion  a  year- 
lost  revenue  that  the  middle-Income  tax- 
payer must  make  up. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  inequities:  the 
favored  treatment  afforded  to  the  stock  op- 
tions granted  to  top  executives;  the  encour- 
agement provided  by  the  tax  laws  for  Ameri- 
can business  to  build  Its  factories  abroad  and 
hire  foreign  workers  at  a  time  when  our  bal- 
aoice  of  payments  is  precarious  and  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  Is  Intolerable;  the 
scheme  that  was  designed  for  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations, which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
re-examined  In  the  nearly  60  years  of  the 
federal  Income  tax. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  11,69 — which  Al- 
bert Gore  was  so  Instrumental  in  molding — 
afforded  tax  relief  for  the  very  poorest  In 
our  nation  But  p)Owerful  forces  kept  It  from 
correcting  the  unequal  burdens  Imposed  upon 
tlie  middle-income  taxpayer  The  man  who  Is 
working,  raising  a  family,  educating  his  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  paying  off  the  mortgage  on 
his  home,  has  a  double-barrelled  problem  In- 
flation eats  away  at  his  paycheck  each  week, 
so  that  It  buys  him  less  and  less,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Uncle  Sam  comes  along  and 
slaps  him  with  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax 
load.  You  might  say  the  dollar  he  earns  Is 
worth  less  but  costing  him  more. 

Those  us  who  have  been  calling  for  a 
change  in  our  national  priorities,  a  redi- 
rection of  American  energy  to  the  tasks  we 
face  In  this  oountry.  are  often  asked:  Where 
do  you  plan  to  get  the  money?  Much  of  It, 
I  am  convinced,  must  come  from  the  fat  in 
our  defense  budget  But  there  is  another 
soiu-ce:  Recouping  some  of  the  estimated  $50 
billion  a  year  of  tax  revenues  now  lost  to 
special  interests  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
activities,  which  we  now  subsidize  through 
the  tax  system,  we  shall  want  to  continue 
to  subsidize,  because  they  are  Important  to 
the  general  welfare. 

But  let  us  "search  out  and  destroy"  the 
sp>eclal  privilege  that  benefits  only  those  who 
are  especially  privileged  at  the  expense  of 
thoee  who.  for  too  long,  have  been  asked 
to  quietly  carry  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  load. 


I  Strongly  endorse  and  support  Gov- 
ernor Docking's  position  in  this  regard, 
and  insert  at  this  time  Governor 
Docking's  letter  to  the  President  of 
June  22,  1971,  along  with  the  Governor's 
cover  letter  to  me : 

Statx  or  Kansas, 

June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Rot, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bill:  Kansans  are  most  concerned 
about  the  potential  danger  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  prop>osed  radioactive 
atomic  waste  repository  near  Lyons  Kansas 
TTie  AEC  does  not  have  the  scientific  evidence 
to  prove  the  safety  of  the  proposed  project 

As  Gkjvernor.  I  have  asked  that  the  reposi- 
tory project  be  delayed  until  scientific  tests 
are  completed  to  determine  whether  the  proj- 
ect is  safe  or  unsafe  Despite  objections  from 
many  Kansas  citizens  and  scientists,  the 
AEC  has  announced  its  intentions  to  seek 
funds  to  move  ahead  with  the  project  The 
AEC  plans  to  ente^Hto  an  unknown  area  of 
atomic  waste  disposal  and  attempt  to  solve 
problems  £is  they  occur  In  Kansas  we  ask  to 
assure  safety,  studies  be  undertaken  to  solve 
the  anticipated  problems  before  they  occur. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
(Which  I  am  enclosing)  asking  him  to  inter- 
vene with  AEC  to  restrain  the  AEC  from  pur- 
suing the  Lyons  project  until  further  scien- 
tific tests  are  completed  and  the  safety  of  the 
project  can  be  assured  the  p>eople  of  Kansas 

I  have  written  to  the  President  because  the 
AEC  has  treated  as  trivial  the  concern  of 
many  Kansans. 

To  halt  the  AECs  march  toward  establish- 
ing this  resposltory  In  Kan&a£  against  the 
wishes  of  many  Kansans.  we  need  your  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  entire  Kansas 
congressional  delegation. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Docking. 
Gocernor  of  Kansas. 


GOVERNOR  DOCKING  WRITES  THE 
PRESIDENT  OPPOSING  ATOMIC 
WASTE  REPOSITORY  NEAR 
LYONS.  KANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tJie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr,  Roy),  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
fellow  Kansans  are  ven.-  concerned  about 
the  insistence  of  the  Atomic  Energj-  Com- 
mission to  proceed  with  development  of 
an  atomic  reposllor>-  near  Lyons.  Kans., 
over  the  objections  of  elected  public  ofiB- 
clals  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Kansas  scientific  community. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Kansas, 
Robert  Docking,  has  fought  valiantly  at 
every  level  to  insure  that  the  safety  of 
Kansas'  citizens  be  (guaranteed  before 
the  site  is  acquired  by  the  AEC  and  de- 
velopment begins  The  AEC  apparently 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  Governor's  clear 
and  forceful  statements.  Because  of  this, 
the  Governor  has  seen  fit  to  write  the 
President  of  the  United  States  express- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  AEC  proce- 
dures. 


State  of  Kansas. 

June  21. 1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
PTesid.ent  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Deae  Mr  President  This  letter  Is  an  ap- 
peal to  you  to  intervene  with  a  federal  agen- 
cy under  your  supervision — the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission — to  restrain  the  AEC  from 
pursuing  its  announced  Intentions  to  seek 
funds  from  Congress  to  purchase  land  near 
Lyons,  Kansas,  and  proceed  to  design  and 
construct  an  atomic  waste  repository — <le- 
splte  objections  from  many  Kansas  citizens, 
scientists  and  elected  officials. 

The  AEC  proposes  to  bury  radioactive  atom- 
ic wastes  In  salt  beds  In  the  vicinity  of  Lyons, 
Kansas,  flrst  for  what  Is  termed  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  then  permanently  There 
are  many,  many  unanswered  questions  re- 
garding the  safety  of  ffcls  project  The  ques- 
tions concern  shipping  the  wastes  safely 
by  rail  to  the  proposed  burial  site  safety 
of  the  types  of  containers  used  In  shipment 
and  storage,  and  safety  in  the  methods  used 
to  store  the  radioactive  material  The  AEC 
plans  to  enter  Into  an  unknown  area  of 
atomic  waste  disposal  and  attempt  to  solve 
problems  after  they  occur  In  Kansas,  we 
ask  that  to  assure  safety,  studies  be  under- 
taken to  solve  the  anticipated  problems  be- 
fcre  they  occur 

It  will  take  250,000  to  600,000  years  for 
the  radioactive  wastes  to  decay  It  is  dlfBcult 
to  comprehend  these  figures;  500,000  years 
for  radioactive  wastes  to  decay  Is  10  times 
longer  than  the  history  of  man  on  earth. 
An  important  question  bearing  upon  the 
health  and  safety  of  generations  is  whether 


these  radioactive  wastes  can  be  stored  for 
even  a  few  years — not  to  mention  hundreds 
of  years — without  dangerous  leakage  Into 
our  water  supply  or  Into  the  atmosphere. 

The  concerns  of  some  of  the  best  scien- 
tific minds  m  Kansas  and  the  nation  have 
been  documented  by  the  Kansas  Geological 
Survey  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  directed 
by  Dr    William  Hamble'ton 

Dr  Hambleton  and  his  colleagues  are  not 
satisfied  with  many  conclusions  asserted  by 
the  ABC  regarding  the  depository  Dr  Ham- 
bleton is  not  satisfied  with  the  AEC  analyses 
of  heat  flow  from  the  buried  wastes  and 
its  geologic  effects  on  the  salt  beds  and  the 
rock  structures  which  seal  the  salt  above 
and  below  The  AEC  cannot  assure  Kansans 
that  the  dangerous  radiation  emitted  by 
ihe  radioactive  wastes  can  be  kept  away 
from  man 

In  the  past  few  months,  I  have  contacted 
Senator  John  Pastore,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L-  Evlns,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  I  have  requested  that  Congress 
defer  funds  for  the  Lyons  project  until  ade- 
quate scientific  studies  are  completed  to 
determine  the  site's  safety  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  scientists  and 
elected  officials  I  believe  this  to  be  a  reason- 
able request,  but  the  AEC  has  announced  It 
will  pursue  the  Lyons  project  despite  our 
objections. 

To  date  AEC  officials,  for  the  most  part, 
have  treated  concerns  of  Kansans  in  a  pa- 
tronizing manner  They  have  attempted  to 
dismiss  our  concerns  as  trivial,  offering  only 
fatherly  phrases  of  "have  faith  In  us  "  Our 
experiences  with  the  officials  of  the  AEC  In 
the  past  few  months  have  given  us  ample 
reasons  not  to  have  faith  in  the  AEC  The 
attitude  of  most  AEC  officials  has  been  one 
of  arrogance. 

The  AEC  has  treated  as  trivial  the  con- 
cerns of  Kansans  for  a  potentially  dangerous 
project  which  could  affect  thousands  of 
Kansans — and  all  Americans  They  have 
treated  our  concerns  as  trivial  when  placed 
before  members  of  Congress  It  Is  for  this 
reason  I  am  appealing  to  you.  Mr  President, 
for  you  to  examine  the  facts  in  this  matter. 
I  ask  that  you  intervene  with  the  AEC  to 
restrain  the  AEC  from  pursuing  the  Lyons 
project  and  that  the  ABC  withdraw  Its  re- 
quests for  funds  to  purchase  land  and  design 
the  repository  at  Lyons  until  further  scien- 
tific tests  are  completed  and  the  safety  of 
the  project  can  be  assured  the  people  of 
Kansas 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  DocKtirc, 
Goi'emor  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  Mr  Skubitz 

KANSAS       ATOMIC       WASTE       DISPOSAL       PROJECT 
LETTER    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  Governor  of 
Kansas,  the  Honorable  Robert  Docking 
has  written  the  President  of  his  concern 
about — and  opposition  to — the  Atomic 
Energj-  Commission's  proposed  atomic- 
waste  repository  in  Kansas.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleague  Mr  Roy  has  called 
attention  to  it  by  asking  that  It  be  re- 
printed In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  only  hope  that  Governor  Docking's 
request  that  the  President  rescind  funds 
for  land  acquisition  in  Kansas  for  the 
waste  dump  will  be  accorded  more  favor- 
able consideration  than  my  similar  letter. 

I  too  wrote  my  President  almost  2 
months  ago,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
problem  and  asking  for  his  personal  in- 
tercession  in   a   matter  of  such   grave 
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importance  to  the  people  of  Kansas  I 
must  admit  that  some  2  weefcs  later  a 
Mr  BUI  Tlmmoas  of  the  White  House 
stail  acknowledged  receipt  of  my  letter, 
which  at  least  gave  me  assurance  that 
maU  delivery  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  was  still  functlorung 
But  to  this  good  day.  I  have  yet  to  be 
advised  by  the  President,  by  our  former 
colleague,  Mr  Clark  McOregor,  to  whom 
I  arranged  to  have  a  copy  delivered  so 
that  he  would  be  personally  Informed  of 
my  concern,  by  any  other  member  of  the 
White  House  stall,  or  by  my  leaders  here 
in  the  House  of  what  decision,  if  any,  has 
been  or  will  be  taken  on  this  issue. 

It  IS  quite  possible,  of  course,  In  due 
deference  to  the  President,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  this  matter  After  all.  his  staff 
obviously  believes  it  their  duty  to  shield 
him  from  these  mundane  affairs  which 
he.  in  his  days  here,  did  not  regard  as 
inconsequential.  So,  in  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  the  President  still  reads  the 
CoNGRBSsioNAL  Rbccrd,  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  letter  of  April  29  be  reprinted 
in  the  RicORD  at  this  point 

APUL  39,  1971 
DXAK  Mm,  PxxBXDtir:  I  wnt«  you  on  a  mat- 
ter of  the  vitmoet  concern  to  K&nsas  tnd  of 
great  personAi  importance  to  me  eis  a  tfitnumi 
CongresamjLn  and  a  Republican  who.  like 
you,  Oellevee  in  the  rights  of  the  states. 

It  relates  to  a  recommended  item  In  your 
Budget  for  the  Atomic  Energy  CommLaslon 
of  "partial  funding  of  •3,5  million  for  LiUtla- 
tlon  of  design  and  land  acquisition  for  a 
national  radioactive  wa^te  repository  at 
Lyons.  Kans.,  for  the  storage  of  radioactive 
vaste  m  an  abandoned  salt  mine  i  total  esti- 
mated cost  t2!>  mlillon  i  '  i  page  801— The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
.\pp«ndu  Plscal  Tear  19Ta  i 

My  request  to  you  Is  that  you  withdraw 
the  recommendation  for  this  item  and  pro- 
pose Its  deletion  May  I  cite  the  reaaoos.  In 
brief  and  obviously  condensed  form 

1  Neither  the  »3  5  million  budgeted 
amount  of  the  MS  mlillon  expenditure  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  by  HR.  5523  Is  now 
required  to  permit  the  ASC  to  continue  the 
reasearch  it  has  been  carrying  on  at  Lyons 
The  AEC  has  been  leasing  the  salt  b«da  and 
adjacent  lands  for  a  nominal  sum,  such  leas- 
ing can  and  should  continue  until  such  time 
as  safety  and  health  questions  relating  to 
the  burial  of  highly  lethal  nuclear  wastes 
have  been  satlafactorlly  answered  by  cur- 
rently-carried on  scientific  investigations 

3  Scientific  consul tanu  to  the  ABC  have 
raised  a  nvunher  of  questions  that  invoke  the 
Integrity  at  the  si'^  for  the  permanent  burial 
of  'high-level"  .which  means  highly  lethal), 
hot  I  above  800  degrees)  long-lived  50.000 
years  to  half  million  years),  atomic  waaies 
These  questions  concern  corrosion  of  the 
contsUners,  permeability  of  t^e  salt:  rock 
fractures  due  to  heat  and  consequent  atomic 
pollution  Oif  subterranean  water  levels  in- 
volving the  Arkansas  nver  basin  (in  my  Con- 
gressional District)  escape  of  lethal  radon 
gas  and  consequent  danger  to  plant  and 
animal  life,  lack  of  any  planning  tor  rvtneTal 
of  wastes  in  oase  of  accident  or  other  emer- 
gency, lack  of  any  planning  for  safe  carnage 
of  atomic  wastes  from  distant  pdnu  by  raU, 
truck,  or  alrcra/t.  and  no  planning  for  quick 
recovery  of  poisonous  wmstea  in  the  event  of 
train  or  other  accident 

(a  Theae  unresolved  questions  concurred 
in  part  by  the  ABC  Itself  will  take  at  least 
two  years  of  further  research,  according  to 
ASC  estimates  Until  the  Issues  of  public 
safety  are  satisfactorily  resolved  including 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Kansas  sclentlSc 
community  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  Geo- 


logic Survey  which  la  a  paid  ABC  scientific 

consultant.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  public 
moneys  for  ABC  to  acquire  the  lands.  More- 
over, there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  If 
acquisition  takes  place  the  AEC  would  move 
ahead  promptly  with  the  project  prior  to 
flnaj  resolution  of  safety  factors, 

3  The  projected  waste  depository  has 
aroused  wide  controversy  in  Kansas  ajid  con- 
siderable af>poslUon 

I  a)  The  Kansas  Legislature  has  pending 
before  It  resoluuons  praying  your  deferral  at 
the  project  that  were  sponsored  by  48  lAem- 
bers  of  the  House  and  8  Members  of  the 
Senate 

1  b )  The  Governor  Is  opposed  to  site  acqui- 
sition axid  even  experimental  burial  at  wastes 
until  and  when  his  Kansas  scientific  ad- 
visers ithe  State  Geologic  Survey — an  ABC 
consul  tact  i  are  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  ;  since  peoples  lives  are  at  stake  the 
reasonable  doubf  rule  Is  logical  i  that  such 
highly  dangerous  materials  may  be  safely 
burled  In  Kansas  salt  The  Oovemor  has 
threatened  legal  action  to  protect  K&nsas 
cauzens  If  It  becomes  necessary  The  Gov- 
ernor who  leas  than  a  year  ago  expressed  no 
oppoBlUon  to  the  project,  now  accuses  the 
AEC  of  being  high  hajided  '  He  is  quoted 
in  press  dispatches  as  saying  I  thought  the 
AKC  Qfflclais  were  nothing  teas  than  down- 
right shabby  in  the  way  they  reacted  to  the 
testimony  of  Kansas  public  oCldais  during 
the  recent  congressional  hearings  "  The 

Kansas  press  quotes  the  Oovemor  further 
"They  lAECi  were  InstnuaUng  in  the  way 
they  quesuoned  Kansas  officials  who  were 
testifying  in  opposlUon  to  the  project.  They 
apparently  thought  they  could  Just  throw 
their  weight  around  and  make  us  all  play 
dead  for  them  on  this  thing  I  am  not 

sure  they  are  ever  go«ng  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide us  with  suiBdent  certain  answers  as 
to  the  results  of  such  teatlng  to  get  us  to 
be    willing    to    accept    this   project  • 

c  I  Scores  of  editorials  have  appeared  In 
newspapers  throughout  the  State  that  ques- 
tion the  project  quesUon  lu  safety,  or  op- 
pose It  outright  Resolutions  In  opposiUon. 
petitions  opposing  and  meetings  opfxxalng 
have  been  adopted  by  and  held  by  the  Kansas 
State  League  of  Women  Voters,  environmen- 
tal and  ecologlc&l  organlEatlons  led  by  the 
Sierra  clubs  college  studenu  at  four  of  the 
state  instir.uUons  of  higher  learning  at 
Lawrence.  Hutchinson.  Topeka.  and  PltU- 
burg  They  and  many  newspaper  edltorlaJa 
have  uniformly  questioned  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  Kansas  to  become  a  national 
nuclear  waste  dump  for  the  refuse  of  pri- 
vately owned  nuclear  power  plants  located 
In  other  States 

4  The  State  as  a  sovereign  has.  as  I  am 
sure  you  wlU  agree,  certain  Inalienable  rights 
to  protect  Itself  from  Intrusion,  even  from  a 
Federal  agency  Kansaji  is  not  shunning  a 
rosponMblUty  to  the  Federal  Government  but 
rather  to  Investor -owned  utility  companies 
located  and  operating  in  other  states  who 
find  It  dangerous  to  bury  thslr  own  wastes  in 
their  own  backyards  9Ute  officials  would 
have,  in  my  judgment,  strong  statewide  sup- 
port If  they  found  it  necessary  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  against  a  Federal  agency's 
attempt  to  install  a  facility  the  State  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  its  o'wn  citizens  No 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  If  a  public, 
legal  controversy  developed  between  Kansas 
and  this  Administration  On  the  contrary 
substantial  harm,  including  political  harm. 
could  flow  from  such  a  confrontation 

I  would  be  pleased.  If  you  deemed  It  use- 
ful or  necessarv  to  deal  in  greater  detail  with 
these  matters  It  is  my  feeling  that  you 
could  not  have  heretofore  kno'wn  any  of  the 
facts  cited  in  this  letter  I  felt  that  I  owed 
you  the  duty  of  personally  apprising  you  of 
them  before  irrevocable  action  u  taken.  The 
deletion  of  the  proposed  appropriation  and 
perhaps  some  admonition  to  an  agency  that 


has   become   excessively   arrogant   woiild  do 
much  to  alleviate  currently  bitter  feelings  in 
many  quarters 
With  expressions  of  highest  esteem,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Joe  SKtrarrz. 
Member  of  Congrea. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW  DE- 
CISIONS THAT  LED  TO  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Bo- 
land  '  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know — the  very  keystone  of 
any  democracy — has  been  slowly  eroded 
over  the  past  decades  Administration 
after  administration  has  been  less  than 
frank  wnth  the  people  The  startling  rev- 
elations of  the  McNamara  study  laid  bare 
that  atutude  Granted.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
study  Is  not  an  outright  Indictment  of 
the  executive  branch  Perhaps  It  is  a 
hasty  and  superflclsa  analysis  of  con- 
tingency plans,  as  the  Government  con- 
tends, or  a  thesis  tainted  by  antiwar 
bias.  What  is  plain  beyond  dispute,  how- 
ever. IS  that  the  people  were  denied  ac- 
cess to  total  honesty  on  some  of  the  ma- 
jor policy  decisions  revealed  in  that 
study— the  decisions  that  mired  us  deep 
in  Southeast  Asia 

It  is  a  sobering  situation.  Mr  Speaker. 

Even  the  Justice  Department — the 
steward  of  our  constlutional  rights — con- 
tends only  high-ranking  administration 
officials  should  be  privy  to  the  McNa- 
mara study  Yielding  grudgingly  to  pro- 
tests from  everywhere  In  our  society 
the  administration  now  says  It  will  make 
the  study  available  to  the  Congress — and, 
eventually,  to  the  people  themselves 

But  what  about  the  peoples  rights 
now? 

What  about  their  rights  over  the  past 
10  years'' 

The  newspapers  that  have  published 
the  McNamara  study — the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  now  the 
Boston  Globe — have  been  delayed  In  ex- 
ercising their  responsibility  to  Inform 
Justice  Department  suits  demand  censor- 
ship of  a  report  that  is  nothing  short  of 
vital  to  the  peoples  interests  Nothing 
published  to  date  has  threatened  na- 
tional security  Outlining  decisions  long 
since  past,  the  bulk  of  the  study  has  been 
idly  gathering  dust  for  years  now  True, 
It  might  embarrass  Oovemment  officials 

But  the  study— at  letist  the  parts  re- 
vealed to  date — does  not  compromise  the 
security  of  the  United  States  North 
Vietnam  itself  app)ears  to  be  aware  of 
many  poUcy  decisions  cited  in  the  study. 
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debate    and 


We    have    had    enough 
dithering  about  the  war. 

It  is  time  to  clear  the  air. 

This  week  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  create  a  new  joint  House-Senate 
Committee — a  committee  charged  with 
carrying  out  a  thorough  and  searching 
Investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Empowered  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  documents,  the  committee 
would  unearth  the  facts  and  put  them 
before  the  American  people. 

It  would  not  be  a  tribunal  to  expose 
villainy,  nor  a  forum  to  launch  attacks 
against  the  war. 

Its  goal  would  be  this  alone:  A  sober 
and  evenhanded  evaluation  of  the  pol- 
icies that  led  us  into  Vietnam  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  proposals 
that  would  enable  the  Congress  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  developments  of 
the  time. 

Certainly,  Mr  Speaker,  this  commit- 
tee would  answer  a  need  that  grows  more 
pressing  day  by  day. 

We  have  already  paid  dearly  for  Viet- 
nam: 50.000  Americans  killed,  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  lamed  and  mutilated. 
$250  billion  squandered 

It  is  time  to  get  out 

Just  this  week  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  that  is  a  stinging  rebuke  to 
the  Nixon  administration's  policy  of 
withdrawal — withdrawal  so  slow  it  seems 
almost  glacial  Calling  for  total  with- 
drawal within  9  months  if  our  POW's 
are  freed,  the  amendment  would  hasten 
an  end  to  the  war  The  people  have  al- 
ready spoken  Public  opinion  polls — 
poll  after  poll,  year  after  year — show 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
want  to  quit  Vietnam. 

The  war  is  a  mistake — a  monumental 
mistake. 

Still.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  are 
capable  of  learning  from  our  errors. 

If  we  can  identify   those  errors, 
can  prevent  them  from  ever  leading 
astray  again 

The   committee   I   suggest   would 
vital  to  that  goal 

I  want  to  emphasize,  as  strongly 
I  can,  that  it  would  be  a  joint  commit- 
tee— composed  of  House  and  Senate 
Members  alike  Largely  inspired  by  the 
McNamara  papers,  resolutions  calling 
for  committee  investigations  are  prolif- 
erating wildly  in  both  Chambers  of  Con- 
gress. Most  seek  committees  narrowly 
limited  to  one  body  alone — the  Senate 
in  many  cases,  the  House  less  frequently. 

If  I  may  speak  bluntly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  foolish. 

A  single  Senate  committee  would 
shunt  aside  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  House,  just  as  a  single  House  com- 
mittee would  ignore  the  Senate's 
interests. 

And  two  separate  committees — one  in 
the  House,  and  one  in  the  Senate — 
would  waste  time  and  money  in  needless 
duplication  of  effort. 

Here  is  the  text  of  my  resolution. 
H.  Con    Res    342 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  select  joint  committee 
(hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
the   "committee")    to   be   oomp>oeed   of — 

(1)   the   chairman   and   ranking   minority 


we 

us 

be 
as 


member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Appropriations  CX»m- 
mlttee; 

(2)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Oommlttee; 

(3)  two  other  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(4)  tvkro  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Sf^akM 
The  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  members  Any  vacancy  In  the 
membership  of  the  oommlttee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appolnuneni  was  made 

(b)  The  members  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  ae  Members  of  Congress,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessaj-y  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  In  the  committee,  other  than 
expensed  In  connection  with  meetings  of  the 
committee  held  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  such  Umee  as  Congress  is  in  seeslon 

(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  clerk  and  such 
experts  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  2  The  committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  Into  the  reasons  for 
and  the  course  of.  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  The 
committee  shall  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study  together  with  recommendations  for 
such  further  legislative  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  Such  report  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, but  not  later  than  June  30  1972  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  The  committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sit  at  such 
places  and  times; 

(2)  to  require  by  subpena  (to  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman)  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents: 

(3)  to  administer  such  oaths;  and 
i4)    to  take  such  testimony; 

as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee,  upon  approval  of  the 
chairman,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  board,  bu- 
reau, agency.  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government.  Infor- 
mation, data,  and  statistics  for  the  purpose 
of  making  its  investigation  and  study;  and 
each  such  dep>artment.  board  bureau,  agency 
Independent  establishment,  or  Instrumental- 
ity Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  data,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  committee  upon  request  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 


THE  SHAMEFUL  PLIGHT  OF 
POVERTY  AMONG  MILITARY 
FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr    Speaker,  this 


week  the  House  approved  reform  legis- 
lation, the  stated  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
slow  the  growth  of.  and  eventuallj'  re- 
duce, the  number  of  people  forced  onto 
welfare  rolls. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  plight  of  the  first- 
term  servicemen,  whose  meager  pay  scale 
permits  his  family  and  50.000  other  serv- 
ice families  to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps 
and  other  welfare  benefits 

That  is  why,  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
SxEiGER  I ,  I  assumed  the  principal  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  to  alleviate  this 
tragic  situation.  Our  bill,  H.R.  4450,  in 
which  we  were  joined  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  our  colleagues,  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  pay  of  an  E-1  recruit 
from  $134  a  month  to  $301  a  month. 
These  raises  were  originally  discussed  in 
the  context  of  creating  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  But.  as  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
recently — 

IN|o  matter  what  Congress  finally  decides 
on  the  volunteer  Army  Issue,  something 
should  be  done  immediately  to  esise  the  bind 
these  men  are  In  America  should  not  ask 
young  men  to  serve,  then  subject  tbem  to 
such  financial  hardship 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  approved, 
as  a  part  of  the  draft  legislation  now 
under  consideration,  the  full  pay  in- 
creases set  forth  in  H.R.  4450 ;  the  House- 
passed  version  is  less  generous  I  trust 
that  the  two  Houses  will  eventually  agree 
on  legislation  that  will  eliminate  the 
present  disgraceful  situation. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record.  I  include  the  full  text 
of  the  Advertiser  editorial,  along  with  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  same  news- 
paper on  poverty  in  the  milltar>-,  which 
describe  vividly  the  problem  with  which 
we  must  deal: 

Mn-n-ABT    POVIBTT 

The  best  ■way  to  describe  the  treatment  of 
low-ranking  married  enlisted  men  in  the 
nation's  armed  services  is  to  say  lt\s  de- 
plorable, outdated,  and  insensitive  to  prob- 
lems facing  the  military  today. 

Advertiser  staff  writer  Richard  Hoyt  has 
documented  this  treatment  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles, stressing  the  low  pay  and  tlie  caUous 
manner  in  which  government  regulations  vir- 
tually Ignore  the  plight  of  a  first-term  en- 
listed man  If  he  Is  a  family  man 

For  this  young  man.  often  a  draftee  or 
someone  who  has  enlisted  to  avoid  the  draft, 
life  resembles  the  poverty  cycle  fanilUar  to 
persons  on  welfare.  But  in  Hawaii  even  wel- 
fare Is  denied  because  of  the  assumption  the 
mlltary  takes  care  of  its  own 

And  in  Hawaii  financial  difficulties  are 
made  even  worse  by  the  unusually  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  shortage  of  housing 

This  disgraceful  situation  Is  rooted  in  the 
belief  that  a  young  man  should  donate  sev- 
eral years  of  his  Ufe  to  national  defense  In 
peacetime  as  well  as  war  Th\s  concept  is 
being  assailed  by  those  who  want  well-paid 
volunteer  military  forces  In  fact,  better  pay 
and  benefits  for  such  men  seem  essential  to 
that  concept 

But  no  matter  what  Congress  finally 
decides  on  the  volunteer  Army  issue  some- 
thing should  be  done  Inamedlately  to  ease  the 
bind  these  men  are  In. 

America  should  not  ask  young  men  to 
serve,  then  subject  them  to  such  financial 
hardship 
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(From  Uie  Hanoi uiu  Advertiser,  MAy  37,  1971  ] 

BKLOW  TKX  PoVUTT   LkTKL — MiUT.^BT  lOKOIXa 

Wrvxs  or  PnsT-Tmicxas 
( By  HJch»rt  Etoyt  i 

If  the  military  serv'.c«a  wanted  a  axsl-term 
senrlceman  tc  ii*Te  a  trUe  they  woold  pre- 
sunukbly  iMue  hlni  one  wuh  neatiy  steaciJed 
letter*  on  tier  forehesd  Spouse.  !*em»ie  One 
Bach 
-  The  serviceman  would  carry  on  from  there 

In  ha«lc  truning  he  would  be  herded  onto 
a  bleacher  v\th  50  others  in  his  piight  for  a 
one  hour  block  of  instruction  by  a  bachelor 
NCO   on  wife  maintenance 

But  Federal  regulations  do  not  authortie 
wlvee  for  flrst-term  aervlcemer.  The  reeults 
for  these  "non-conxmand  sponsored"  faml- 
llea  as  they  are  called,  are  not  only  very 
unfunny,  they  are  tragic 

Roughly  33  OOO  American  servicemen  on 
their  ftrrt  tour  of  duty.  23  per  cent  of  all 
active  duty  soldiers,  sailors,  aimien  and 
nmr'.nes  are  married. 

Protoabiy  moet  of  theee  men  were  either 
drafted  or  forced  by  the  draft  to  enlist  In  a 
system  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  need 
to  support  thf  families  of  the  four  lowest 
enlisted   ranks 

The  reeult  has  been  described  by  Rep 
William  B  Stelger  Republican  of  Wisconsin. 
as  a  virtual  'poverty  cycle  '  for  low  ranking 
enilsted  men. 

"The  draft  survives  as  a  last  vertlge  of  the 
ancient  custom  whereby  the  rich  and  power- 
ful fc*ced  the  poor  and  weak  to  provide  serv- 
ices at  subsistence  wages.  '  Stelger  concluded 
after    a    recent    tour    of    Mainland    military 


Conscription  has  been  justified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  valid  power  of  the  state  in 
times  of  grave  emergency  or  national  pert!.' 
But  the  recent  legislative  history  of  military 
pay  makes  it  plain  that  the  primary  func- 
tion or  -.inscrlpdon  has  been  to  depress 
military  compenaation  to  a  point  where  a 
disenfranchised  minority  of  the  citizenry  has 
been  compelled  to  bear  a  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  defense 

What  would  Stelger  have  said  had  he 
toured  Oahu  where  the  cost  of  living  is  30 
per  cent  higher  than  on  the  JAalnland'  The 
housing  pinch  is  also  tougher  on  Oahu  which 
last  year  accommodated  43  000  officers  and 
enlisted  men  plus  another  15  TOO  aboard 
ships  homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor 

The  military  discourages  the  ftrst-termer 
from  bringing  his  family  with  him  to  Hawaii 
Lacking  appropriate  regulations,  the  serv- 
ices cannot  prohibit  "non-command  spon- 
sored" families 

The   Federal    regulation    that    all    services 
must    follo"«r    Is    simple       "A    member    in    pay 
grade  B-4   i  less  than  four  years  of  service' 
S-3     E-a.   or   B-1    Is   considered   at    all    time* 
to  be  without  dependents  ' 

A  m^ned  recnalt  with  two  children  as- 
signed to  a  Mainland  poet  according  t<. 
8telg«-  receives  13  5O0  per  year  including 
allowances  for  quarters,  subsistence,  child 
support  and  tax  advantages 

First  termers  aMign*d  on  Oahu  are  eligible 
for    cost    of    living    allowances    intended    to 
help  with  the  cost  of  living  here,  but  Federal 
regulations  deny  them  these  benefits  which 
are  allowed  the  career  soldier 
Free  travel  of  dependents 
Transportation  of  household  effects 
Dislocation  allowance 
Family  separation  allowance. 
Such     non-command    sponsored    families 
with  the  exception  of  one  block  of  military 
housing  at  Schofield  Barracks,  are  denied  on 
post  housing 

Hawaii,  second  to  Ala-ska  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Is  one  of  39  states  that  do  not  allow  wel- 
fare payments  to  service  families 

Government  standards  for  low  Income 
budgets  allow  a  family  of  four  a  minimum 
of  11.905  a  year  for  an  ad«quate  diet.  On  th« 


basis  of  Interviews  conducted!  by  The  Ad- 
vertiser It  appears  that  some  non-command 
families  here  may  not  have  tnat  much  to 
spend  after  rent  and  transportation 

Servicemen  are  ellglbie  for  food  stamps 
here  But  a  married  serviceman  with  a  family 
of  four,  according  to  Stelgers  statisUca.  is 
allowed  subsistence  payments  of  only  %ifA 
a  year  He  is  eligible  for  »84«  a  year  In  food 
stamps 

He  la  ellglbie  for  commissary  purchases 
which  the  military  esUmates  carries  a  20  per 
cent  savings,  but  comnnasarles  axe  located  on 
military  reservations 

Virtually  all  non-sponsored  servicemen  on 
Oahu  live  on  the  economy,'  which  means 
m  off-post  housing 

Higher  rents  near  the  posts  force  th«m 
away  from  the  commlssanes 

A  1970  Defense  Department  survey  re- 
vealed that  more  than  one  half  the  'wives 
of  first-termers  worked  to  supplement  their 
Incomes 

The  necessity  of  having  a  working  wife 
may  be  no  news  to  an  Island  man.  But  look 
St  what  the  serviceman  faces; 

There  are  fewer  jobs  available  to  the  service 
wife  because  of  City  and  State  residency  re- 
quirements which  discriminate  against  those 
new  to  the  Island 

He  is  not  eligible  for  the  »30  a  month  sep- 
aration allowance  should  he  leave  hU  wife  at 
home  to  live  with  her  parents  or  mother-in- 
law   Of  cotirse  she  doesn't  want  that 

She  wants  to  come  to  Hawaii  She  does  but 
is  forced  to  live  under  poverty  conditions 
She  feels  unwanted  and  complains  about  the 
State  which  doesn't  bring  much  aloha  from 
local  residents. 

Foa  So  MI  Ola.  "It's  TotrcH"  Hxa« 

"By  Richard   Hoyt  i 

If  a  soldier  is  19  years  old.  married,  and  on 

his   first    tour  of  duty,   life  In   Hawaii  Is  no 

paradiae     Its    an    unending    round    of    high 

rent,  ftxjd  bills  and  telephone  bills 

There  are  approximately  56a  such  soldlere 
on  Oahu-^Df  pay  rate  E-t  or  below  and  with 
less  than  four  years  of  service — trying  to 
buck  the  high  oost  of  living  with  a  family 

The  Army  calls  them  "non -command  spon- 
sored' families.  That  term  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  preferences  of  local  commander* 
It  U  a  service-wide  term  for  first  tour  serv- 
icemen who  have  yet  to  commit  thetnselvee 
to  a  career  in  the  military 

It  la  a  product  of  a  system  which  relies 
on  the  draft  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  soldiers 

If  a  married  young  enlisted  man  cannot 
wangle  an  assignment  near  hu  home  town 
he  can  get  into  trouble  It  is  aepecially  bad 
u,  tie  assigned  to  Oahu— 2.500  miles  from  the 
Mainland 

Maj  Oeorge  D  Sennet,  commander  of 
Headquarters  Company  Troop  Command 
Schofleld  Barracks  has  had  tc  counsel  a 
number  of  these  men  In  assignments  both 
here  and  on  the  Mainland 

Bennet   said    It   is   usually   the   volunteer* 

rather  than  the  draftees  who  get  Into  trouble 

He   described   draftees  as   older   and  more 

mature    Thow  who  enlist,  he  said,  tend  to 

be  younger  and  leas  stable 

•In  many  cases  the  individual  U  Just  Im- 
mature He  can't  handle  his  finances  "  Ben- 
net  MJd 

"These  girls  (the  wives i  are  18  or  19  many 
of  them,  and  this  is  their  first  trip  from 
home 

"It's  the  first  t#rm  RAs  (regular  Armyi 
usually    The  draftees  are  usually  older 

"Some  of  these  girls  run  up  phone  bills 
of  •300  to  •400.'  he  said 

In  the  mJd-19«CB.  Bennet  was  a  company 
commander  at  Ft  Carson.  Ooio.  "It  waan't 
too  much  of  a  problem  over  there 

"Over  here  I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  want  their  families  with  them  It  Isn't 
easy  to  visit  home  like  It  Is  on  the  Mainland 


But  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  When  they 
first  get  here  trying  to  find  an  apartment, 
why,  it's  tough  It's  hard  finding  one  they 
can   afTord" 

A  recent  survey  by  Tom  ZoUer.  chief  of 
family  housing  and  billeting  at  Schofield. 
found  an  appr'^ziinate  total  of  568  non-com- 
mand sponsored  Army  families  on  Oahu 

Some  140  of  those  families  enjoy  the  rare 
privilege — for   them — of   on   post   housing 

Spec.  4  Oary  L.  Lindsay  and  his  wife  live 
in  one  of  the  units  In  the  GO  Housing  Area 
a^  Schofleld 

Lindsay's  one-bedroom  apartment  at  OO 
is  nest,  clean  and  comfortable 

"I  can  do  anything  with  the  place  I  want 
to  but  I  have  to  do  it  myself,  said  Lindsay. 
"They  will  give  me  two  gallons  of  paint  and 
a   brush  and   say   have  at  It. 

'The  palrkt  Incidentally.  Ls  '^rtilte,  ao  you 
have  to  Unt  It  But  that  only  costs  50  cents. 
For  an  Inexpensive  place  to  live  In  Hawaii. 
I'm  willing  to  do  a  little  painting  " 

The  quartern,  ter  at  Schofleld  will  issue 
furniture  to  residents  of  OO  or  to  service- 
men "living  on  the  economy  "  (renting  an 
apartment  In  Wahlawa  or  elsewhere) 

Lindsay  has  a  good  deal  but  It  could  come 
to  an  end  both  for  him  and  the  other  non- 
sponsored  families  If  the  Army  should  ex- 
perience a  sudden  Influx  of  troops  Com- 
mand sponsored  families  would  have  prefer- 
ence for  OO  apcLTtments 

There  is  at  least  one  O.I  rumor  that  OO 
will  soon  be  closed  to  non-sponsored  fami- 
lies It  may  not  be  true  but  U  fosters  an  Inse- 
curity which   Is  unnerving 

And  some  young  servicemen.  Including 
Spec  4  Jerome  Rogers,  feels  even  living  in 
OO  has  lu  drawbacks  If  you  live  In  OO  your 
rent  of  %6l)  a  month  is  deducted  from  your 
paycheck  and  you  lose  your  housing  allow- 
ance. 

If  I  could  find  an  apartment  on  the  out- 
side at  1130  or  1140  a  month.  I'd  come  out 
even.  "  said  Rogers 

Spec  4  Ruas  Stanford  agreed  but  added, 
"Most  of  the  places  in  Wahlawa  are  1160  or 
more.  If  you  get  a  place  for  $130  Its  a  mt 
hole." 

GO  is  good  by  Wahlawa  standards  "If  I 
was  to  And  something  like  that  on  the  out- 
side It  would  cost  me  1160  a  month  ""  said 
Rogers 

Stanford  had  his  wife  and  child  with  him 
once  before  but  could  not  support  her  She 
returned  to  the  Mainland  but  will  be  comlnir 
back  soon  ^ 

Getting  started  here  Is  what's  hard  ■  he 
said  "But  I  couldn't  make  it  out  here  an- 
other ye:ar  without  my  family  " 

Spec  4  Brian  Davltt.  a  photographer  with 
the  Signal  Corps,  unlike  Rogers  and  Stan- 
ford was  drafted 

Davltt  also  is  a  sculptor;  hU  wife  U  a 
potter.  She  made  their  dishes  and  found 
work  in  a  pottery  shop  He  made  their  furni- 
ture and  some  of  their  cookware 

"We've  had  a  pretty  good  time  of  It." 
Davltt  said  "'I  can't  complain  at  all.  We  like 
It  out  here  ■• 

Davltt.  In  fact,  would  like  to  stay  in  Hawaii 
and  18  looking  for  a  Job  here  as  a  photoc- 
rapher 

The  big  difference  between  a  non-spon- 
sored and  a  sponsored  family  is  that  the  non- 
sponsored  families  are  Ineligible  for  on  post 
housing  and  they  cannot  travel  or  have  their 
household  goods  shipped  at  government  ex- 
pense. 

Lt.  Col.  wmiam  L  NlcboU.  chief  of  the 
military  personnel  division  at  Schofleld,  feels 
some  servicemen  exaggerate  the  disadvan- 
tage they  suffer  at  not  having  all  their 
household  goods  shipped  at  government  ex- 
pense He  said  they  are  allowed  a  shipment 
of  2S0  pounds 

"He  can  bring  lots  of  things  with  260 
pounds  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  66  pounds 
he  brought   with  him  on  the  airplane." 
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Also,  Nichols  said,  the  non -sponsored  serv- 
icemen know  in  advance  they  cannot  sup- 
port a  wife  here 

"Normally  they  come  alone  and  then  they 
have  their  wives  follow  So  they  usually 
have  an  Idea  of  what  the  problems  are  be- 
fore  they   bring   their  wives  with   them." 

Furthermore  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  supported  by  eerv- 
Icemens  donations,  stand  ready  to  help  them 
should  they  get  Into  trouble,  he  said 

The  Red  Cross  wUl  offer  a  loan  first  and 
then  a  grant  If  necessary,  he  said 

It  IB  A  4a-MoMTH  Watt  fob  HotJsiNc 

AT     HiCKAM 

(By  Richard  Hoyt) 
The  G  I  8  say  life  In  the  military  la  always 
hurry  up  and  wan  If  you're  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant (pay  rate  E-4)  committed  to  a  six-year 
tour  of  duty  you  have  to  wait  43  months  for 
on-post  housing  at  Hlckam  Field 

At  first  blush.  It  looks  like  such  a  sergeant 
might  get  to  live  on  poet  the  last  six  months 
of  his  tS-month  tour  here — if  he's  lucky 

Of  course  not  all  enilsted  men  have  to 
wait  that  long  Senior  enilsted  men  and  those 
with  long  service  m  the  Air  Force  are  moved 
to  the  top  of  the  list 
There  are  1.300  currently  on  the  list. 
The  enlisted  men  who  most  need  on-post 
housing  are  not  eligible  for  the  lUt  Some  600 
of  these  men.  pay  rate  E-1  through  B-4,  are 
thrown  with  their  families  onto  the  murder- 
ous Oahu  housing  market. 

The  local  Air  Force  command  doesnt  like 
the  situation  The  commanders  here  try  to  be 
as  fair  as  they  can  But  there  Is  a  limited 
number  of  housing  units  available 

Air  Force  officers  don't  like  the  low  pay 
scales  for  the  bottom  four  enlisted  ranks  ei- 
ther And  that  Unt  their  fault  Congress 
writes  the  paycheck 

Also,  people  are  too  quick  to  compare  mili- 
tary paychecks  with  civilian  paychecks  Such 
comparisons  are  rarely   fair   to   the   military 

They  almost  never  take  Into  account  the 
bidden  but  real  beneflu  of  such  things  as 
PX  privileges  and  free  medical  and  dental 
care  But  you  have  to  enjoy  life  segregated 
on  a  military  base  to  enjoy  all  those  aervlces 

And  It  doesn't  help  the  very  real  plight 
of  the  married  man  trying  to  live  on  B-3  or 
E-4  pay  If  he  Is  assigned  to  Oahu.  his  wife 
will  have  to  work  in  order  for  his  family  to 
subsist 

If  he  has  a  child  or  his  wife  cant  work,  he 
has  to  have  a  lot  of  Imagination  to  keep  his 
family  together 

"I  pay  tSOO  a  month  out  In  Walpahu  and 
I  have  to  come  In  and  out  every  day."  said 
Sgt   (E-4)  Carl  Barone 

"If  my  wife  didn't  work  I'd  be  stuck  "Hie 
transportation  costs  money  but  I  can't  get 
any  closer  to  base  The  closer  you  are  to 
base,  the  higher  the  rents  are  " 

Barone  ssild  he  has  a  sergeant  friend  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  Into  housing  leased 
by  the  government  He  said  the  sergesoit  had 
to  give  up  tise  a  month  In  housing  and  other 
benefits  to  live  In  the  apartment  which  was 
far  smaller  than  his  Walpahu  unit 

"You  don't  wm  In  that  case.  resJly."  he 
said 

Sgt    Randy  Sharpe  agreed 

'Most  of  the  places  I  can  afford  to  live 
in  are  sub-par.  Tou  can't  afford  anything 
better. 

"My  wife  works  so  I  can  afford  a  taoo  apart- 
ment   But  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  finding  it" 

Barone  said  Oahu  landlords  keep  a  cloee 
eye  on  military  pay  hikes 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  finds  we  get  a 
raise  they  raise  our  rent  It's  happened  to  me 
twice  once  for  •IS.  once  for  •10" 

Barone  said  he  has  been  tempted  to  send 
his  bride  of  six  months  to  the  Mainland  i*o 
he  can  save  some  money 

"We  are  planning  on  going  home  in  Sep- 


teaA>er    To  do  UMt  means  cutting  back  to 
zero  and  you  canX  live  on  sero." 

He  said  life  on  the  housing  list  is  terribly 
frustrating  for  the  low  ranking  enilsted  man. 
"The  guy  (on  the  list)  Is  going  to  think 
about  going  AWOL,  dl'rorclng  his  old  lady 
or  killing  himself  He  can't  live  here  on 
what  he's  getting." 

Airman  IC  Stephen  Bennett,  said  his 
situation  is  "very  discouraging." 

"After  I  get  through  with  the  rent  and 
bills,  I  dont  have  anything  left.  I  really  have 
to  scrajje  to  make  It. 

"I  cant  afford  t*ie  rent  I'm  psytng  now 
and  I've  got  two  yectrs  to  go." 

Barone  re-enllsted  recently;  he  received 
a  •S.OOO  re-up  bonus. 

•Yeah,  •3,000  and  bang!  Just  gone.  The 
•3,000  paid  all  my  bills  and  now  I'm  back 
into  the  same  rut." 

Sharpe  said.  "You  cant  get  enough  money 
in  the  bank  to  meet  emergencies.  You  ha've 
to  go  down  to  the  loan  company  and  pay 
those  Interest  rates." 

"Unless  they  do  something  to  Inoresse  the 
beneflu,  I'm  getting  out.  They  will  have  to 
pay  me  more  money  or  I'm  shipping  out," 
said  Barone. 

Sgt    Carl  Jones  agreed;  "That's  it" 

Jones,  married  and  with  a  seven -month- 
old  child,  pays  •aSB  a  month  rent  for  an 
apartment. 

"Tbe  young  airman  says  It  will  take  me 
forever  to  make  it  to  base  (housing).  I'm 
not  going  to  wait  that  long  '  You  can't  get 
the  guy  to  re-enllet  under  those  conditions," 
Barone  said 

The  airmen  Ttie  Advertiser  Interviewed 
didn't  like  Oahu  or  life  on  it.  Similar  feel- 
ings were  expressed  by  14  of  17  soldiers  and 
sailors  interviewed. 

A  frequent  complaint  was  that  local  firms 
wont  extend  credit  to  enlisted  men  And 
some  alleged  that  prices  In  local  stores  go 
up  for  servicemen. 

"As  soon  as  they  And  out  you're  military, 
everything  goes  up."  said  Barone 

Bennett  claimed  a  local  policeman  dis- 
criminated against  him  In  the  investigation 
of  an  automohle  accident. 

He  said  a  car  drven  by  a  local  man  forced 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  cutting 
sharply  in  front  of  him  Bennett's  bumper 
struck   the  other  man's  rear  fender 

"Tbe  policeman  took  the  other  guy  aside 
He  dldnt  even  talk  to  me.  He  came  back  and 
asked  me  If  I  would  like  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
age out  of  court." 

Th«    MXtTTAmT'S    ToF    Skxtt    l» — How    EM'S 
Makk  B>rDS  M^rr 

(By  Richard  Hoyt) 

An  enlisted  sailor  struggling  up  through 
the  bottom  four  levels  of  pay  Is  not  married 
when  he  arrives  for  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor 
From  the  Navy's  point  of  view  It  doesn't 
matter  if  he  happens  to  have  a  'wife  or  not. 

He  Is  not  married  because  the  military 
services  do  not  consider  marriage  appropri- 
ate for  low  ranting  emisted  men.  Proper 
support  for  these  families  would  be  expen- 
sive And  for  those  who  stick  with  the  Navy, 
life  becomes  better 

T'he  Navy  discourages — but  cannot  pro- 
hibit— a  seaman  from  bringing  his  wife  with 
him  to  Oahu. 

But  the  seaman  must  pay  for  his  wife's 
air  fare  and  support  her  on  pay  Intended 
for  a  single  man  and  modified  only  slightly 
to  accommodate  his  new  circumstance. 

He  Is  not  eligible  for  Navy  housing.  Neither 
Is  he  eligible  for  a  number  of  other  benflte 
intended  to  help  the  married  sailor  who  has 
made  It  past  what  Is  known  in  Navy 
slang  as  the  "P-Llne"  (peon  line).  The 
P-Llne  Is  a  four-year  enlistmemt  term.. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  govemment-patd 
shipment  of  his  household  belongings  and 
for  Navy  housing  he  must  acWeve  an  E-4 


pay  scale  (Petty  Officer  Third  Claas)  with 
at  least  four  years  of  service  or  he  must  have 
enilsted  for  a  alx-year  term 

"Otherwise  you  are  Just  words,"  said  PO 
3  C  Vincent  J  Dostaler 

Doataler  U  lucky  HU  wife,  a  registered 
nurse.  Is  employed  at  Queen's  Medical  Center. 
"If  my  wife  wasnt  working.  Td  be  living 
by  the  akin  of  my  teeth,  from  pay  day  to 
pay  day  Others  aren't  so  lucky  as  me.  They 
have  to  scrimp  like  hell  to  huy  a  IS  oaee  of 
beer  once  a  month." 

Young  sailors  are  w»med  before  they  leave 
the  Mainland — and  after  they  arrive  here — 
not  to  bring  their  wives  to  Hawaii 

But  It's  asking  a  lot  of  a  young  wife  for 
her  not  to  see  what  HawaU  U  all  about 

Navy  Chaplain  Charles  Sbaw  would  agree 
with  Dostaler  "I  know  you  may  say  thU  la 
easy  for  me  to  aay  (Siaw  U  a  commander) 
but  I  think  a  man  and  a  wife  ought  to  be 
together, 

"I  think  weYe  suffering  from  antiquated 
thinking  that  has  been  gathering  dust  for 
years." 

And  It's  not  that  the  married  men  have 
all  the  problems  Even  a  single  sailor  in 
Hawaii  U  hard-pressed  to  afford  basic 
amenities  he  enjoyed  as  a  civilian 

Seaman  Apprentice  (E-3)  Robert  Hill,  a 
young  South  (Carolinian,  has  oioe  disastrous 
vice  for  a  man  of  hU  rank — he  makes  car 
paymenu  of  »73  per  month  He  said  as  a 
civilian  such  payments  would  be  within  bU 
n:ieans. 

But  with  the  •US  a  month  remaimng. 
"even  getting  stuff  like  shaving  cream  and 
razor  blades  at  the  PX  U  a  hassle"  he  said. 
Of  the  •113,  he  sends  •30  or  ^40  home  to 
help  hU  mother  "Once,  after  I  got  the  allot- 
ment sealed  m  the  envelope.  I  didn't  have 
enough  money  for  stamps." 

If  Hill  resenu  his  situation,  look  at  the 
cases  of  two  pretty  young  WAVBS,  Seaman 
E-3 )  Mlchele  F.  Preatton  and  Seaman  Terry 
L  DeWeese  Miss  Preston  U  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  saUor  Mrs  DeWeese  U  married 
to  a  sailor  serving  In  Vietnam. 

If  Mrs.  DeWeese  was  not  a  WAVE  say  If 
she  waited  tables  in  a  Pearl  City  restaurant. 
her  husband  oould  receive  an  allotment  for 
her  support  and  a  quarters  allowance — a 
total  sum  of  about  JIM  a  month. 

I  cant  gel  any  of  the  benefits  a  depend- 
ent wUe  can  get  We  even  had  to  flight  for 
separation    pay   because   he's  In   Vietnam 

"They  say  he  has  a  place  to  sleep — on  the 
ship) — and  I  have  a  room — In  the  barracks. 
But  I  can't  live  on  ship  and  he  cant  live  in 
the  barracks," 

MUs  Preston  said  her  fiance  is  shore- 
stationed,  yet  the  Navy  won't  consider  her  a 
dependent  after  she  U  married,  simply  be- 
cause I'm  In  the  Navy." 

So  both  women  are  forced  to  live  In  a 
crowded  barracks. 

The  Navy  does  not  deliberately  persecute 
Its  enlUted  personnel  Pay  and  allowances 
for  all  services  are  set  by  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  scale. 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  (B-8)  D.  L. 
Kramer,  a  personnel  specialist  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, said  It  Is  Navy  policy  that  an  cnlUted 
man  below  the  P-Une  "U  not  considered  to 
have  dependents  even  If  he  does." 

A  naarrled  sailor  must  have  ahore  duty  to 
qualify  lor  a  housing  allowance  and  then 
must  get  the  command's  permission. 

"The  base  pay  (for  K-1  through  E--4  i  U  so 
low  we  have  to  run  very  fast  Just  to  stand 
stlU."  said  M  L  Omelles.  director  of  the 
finance  center 

Ornelles  said  recent  across-the-board  pay 
raises  did  nothing  to  close  the  gap  between 
high  and  low  ranking  enilsted  men 

A  Na-vy  family  U  not  ellglbie  for  welfare 

because  the  State  assumes  that  It  u  cared 

for  by  the  military — even  thotigh  the  family 

income   may   fall   below   the   poverty   line. 

Navy  families  are  eligible  for  public  houa- 
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lag  supported  b?  Federml  money— such  aa 
Th«  Haw»ii  Hoxoalng  Author. ty  But  they  are 
frequently  on  the  txjttom  of  lon«  w»itin« 
lists.  • 

Purthenaore.  Navy  famines  who  do  m^ke  :t 
into  pubUc  houatog  sucto  u  Kuhlo  Park  Ter- 
race are  lively  to  encounter  reeentmeni  from 
thoee  who  feel  such  houaiag  should  be  re- 
served for  local  people 

Al*o  youn«  wives  with  talente  they  could 
have  sold  on  the  Mainland  latoor  market 
must  buck  City  and  State  residency  requlre- 
uMaiM  of  up  to  three  year*  before  they  can 
be  hired. 

Thoee  are  just  some  of  the  obstacles  Yet 
young  sailors  stli:  want  to  have  their  wives 
with  them. 

Ooetaler  is  working  hard  to  make  B-6  be- 
fore he  leavee  so  hu  household  belongings 
may  be  moved  at  government  expense 

PO  3C  Peter  O  Menlhan.  married  and 
with  a  B  A  :n  psychoU^gy  dr'.veg  »  truck  for 
the  Navy  He  had  to  go  to  Wahiawa  to  find 
*n  apartment  he  could  afford 

But  he  cant  buv  appliances  he  needs  at 
the  PX  because  he  cant  afTord  to  have  them 
"hipped  to  the  Mainland  And  the  Navy  re- 
posed him  a  30-day  early  release  so  he  could 
accept  a  job  oflTer  in  a  tight  MalnUnd  labor 

DOATket. 

•We  Juet  m»ke  ends  meet."  he  said  "We 
have  to  budget  like  hell  to  do  It  " 

"If  my  wife  dldn  t  work  we  would  starve  ■ 
said  Dortaler 

■I  have  about  »3  from  every  paycheck  to 
•aat  me  to  neri  pay  day."  Mid  HIU.  "What 
kind  of  life  is  that?" 
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He  later  attempted  to  clarify  thlB  "gKg 
rule.  •  but  his  intention  remains  obvious 
In  his  'clarifying"  directive,  the  Post- 
master General  stated: 

In  the  event  that  a  direct  contact  with  a 
L-ongreeslonal  office  becomes  neceesAry  it  Is 
J<>  be  coordinated  in  advance  with  the  (new) 
Congresalonai  Liaison  Offlce 


June  2U,  1971 


POSTAL  WORKERS  RIOJTTS  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  CONGRESS 
MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  'Mr  William  D 
PoRDi  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  PORD  Mr  Speaker 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees to  communicate  with  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  assure  Congress  that 
It  Will  have  direct  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion It  needs  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
the  Postal  Service 

This  bill  would  prohibit  anvone  from 
interfering  with  the  posu;  employee's 
right  to  communicate  freeiv  and  openly 
with  Congress  It  contains  a  penalty  pro- 
vision which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
penalty  provision  contained  In  the  Hatch 
Act  passed  by  Congress  m  1939  to  pre- 
vent perniciou.s  political  activities 

My  proposal  provides  for  a  maximum 
S:  000  flne  and  up  to  a  year  in  prison  for 
any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  dis- 
criminates in  any  manner  against  any 
postal  employee  for  communicating  with 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  congressional 
committee 

It  is  unfortunate  that  legislation  of 
this  nature  has  become  necessary  How- 
ever. In  view  of  the  policies  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Postmaster  General  I 
can  see  no  other  wav  to  guarantee  ',he 
postal  employees'  right  lo  communicate 
with  their  elected  Representatives  m 
Congress 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Post- 
master Generals  attitude  in  this  mat- 
ter In  his  now  infamous  memorandum 
of  last  January  13    he  fstated  m  part 

It  is  mandatory  that  poetal  employeea  im- 
mediately ceaae  any  direct  or  uidlrect  con- 
tacts with  Congress!. -nal  cfflces  on  matters 
Involving  the  Poetal  Service 


Perhaps  the  Postmaster  General  sim- 
ply does  not  realize  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  policy  would  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  Umted  Sutes  Perhaps  it  has  not 
occurred  to  him  that  enforcement  of  the 
gag  rule"  would  interfere  with  a  basic 
consUtutional  nght  to  which  every 
Amencan  ciUzen  is  entitled— the  right 
to  petition  his  Government 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
policy  presently  advocated  by  the  Post- 
master General  does  mterfere  both  di- 
recUy  and  indirectly  wnth  the  postai  em- 
ployee's right  to  communicate  with  his 
Representative  in  Congress  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  present  policy  unneces- 
saxUy  inhibits  the  free  and  open  com- 
munication which  has  traditionally  ex- 
isted between  poetal  employees  and  Con- 
gress 

The  bin  which  I  am  introducmg  today 
rather  than  creating  any  new  rights 
would  sunply  provide  for  the  protection 
of  presently  existing  legal  rights  The 
.specUlc  language  setting  forth  the  postal 
employee's  nght  to  communicate  with 
^^^  Congressman  was  written  Into  law 
in  1912  Section  7102  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
Lm ted  States  Code  states:  * 

Tht  nght  of  (postal  1  employees,  indlvld- 
■J»lly  or  oolleotlvely.  to  petition  Congress  or 
«  Member  of  Congreas.  or  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to  a 
committee  or  Member  thereof,  may  not  be 
interfered  with  or  denied 

M>-  bill  would  simply  make  the  exist- 
ing law  something  more  than  a  hollow 
pronouncement  of  thas  nght  It  would 
assure  that  this  right  could  actually  be 
enforced  Under  my  protwaal  the  poetal 
employee  would  have  the  assurance  that 
his  right  to  communicate  freely  with  his 
Congressman  would  not  be  violated  and 
Congress  would  have  the  assurance  that 
it  would  always  have  access  to  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  evaluate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  PosUl  Service 

I  wouJd  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
penalties  provided  under  this  legislation 
are  the  same  as  those  provided  under  the 
Hatch  Act  The  Hatch  Act,  as  we  are  well 
aware,  forbids  the  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  using  their  official  authority 
or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof. 

It  wtmld  seem  to  me  that  the  acUvities 
Congress  has  attempted  to  prevent  by 
enacting  the  Hatch  Act^lnterfertng 
with  or  afTecting  the  result  of  an  elec- 
uon— are  certainly  no  less  pernicious 
than  the  acUvities  which  could  and 
would  be  prevented  by  the  enactment  of 
this  biU— interfering  with  a  Federal  em- 
pioyees  nght  to  a:immunicate  with  his 
Representative  m  Congress  For  theae 
reasons  I  feel  that  enactment  of  this  bUl 
Ls  vital 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  this  bill  the  prompt 
and  favorable  conslderauon  it  deserves 


and  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  text  of  the  bUl  into  the  RkcoRo 

HR     — 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  39    United  States  Code, 
as   enacted    by    the   Pijsuai    Reorganization 
Act.  to  facilitate  direct  communication  be- 
tween officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Poetal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes 
Be   If   enacted    by    the    Senate   and   House 
of    Representatives   of    the    United    States   of 
America    in    Congress    assembled     That    (a) 
chapter  4  of  title  39,  United  States  Code    as 
enacted    by    the    Postal    Reorganization    Act 
i84    Stat     723-727.    Public    l^w    91^75)      U 
amended   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section 

"1413.  Communications       between       Poetal 
Service   personnel   and   committee* 
and  Members  of  Congreas 
"(a I   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thla  title  or  of  any  other  law.  or  any  rule 
regulation,   order,   or  directive   of    or  appli- 
cable to.  the  Postal  Service,  neither  the  Poetal 
Service   nor   any   officer  or   employee  of   the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
Postal  Service  shall  prohibit  or  prevent  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Poetal  Service  from 
having  any  direct  oral  or  written  communi- 
cation or  contact  with  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  with  any  committee  of  Congress  In 
connection  with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
employment   of  such  officer  or  employee  or 
pertaining  to  the  Postal  Service  In  any  way 
irrespective    of    whether    such    communica- 
tion or  cont4M;t  la  at  the  Initiative  of  such 
officer  or  employee  or  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest   or    inquiry   of   any    such    Member   or 
committee 

"(b)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  In  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  PosUl  Service  to 
establish,  operate,  and  malnUln  any  offlce 
or  other  organizational  unit  within  the 
Postal  Service  to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
Congreas  and  process  all  Inquiries,  requests 
and  other  communications  from  the  Congress 
to  the  Postal  Service  on  an  official  basis  but 
such  offlce  or  other  organizational  unit  shall 
not  be  operated  and  maintained  In  any  man- 
ner, or  m  accordance  with  any  rule  regula- 
tion, order,  or  directive  which  is  in  violation 
of  subsection    (a)   of  thu  section,", 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  4  of 
title  39,   United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  ReorganlaaUon  Act   (84  Stat    723 
Public  Law  91-375)     is  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof— 

"413.  Communlcationa  between  Posui  Serv- 
ice   personnel    and    committees   and 
Meml>ers  of  Congress  "' 
Sec.  2    (a)    Chapter  93  of  title   18.  United 
States   Code,   is  amended   by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  1934.  Interference    with    communications 
by    Postal    Service    personnel    to 
Congreas 
Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Postal  Service  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  out- 
side   the   Po«al    Service     removes,   suspends 
from  duty  without  pay,  demotes,  reduces  In 
rank,   seniority,  status,   pay,  or   performance 
or  efficiency  rating,  denies  promotion  to,  re- 
•  ocates,    reassigns,    transfers     disciplines     or 
dlscrlminatee  in   regard   t.:-  any  employment 
right,  entitlement,  or  benefit,  or  any  term  or 
condition   of   employment   of    any   officer   or 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service,  or  threatens 
to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  actions  with 
respect   to  such  officer  or  employee,  by  rea- 
son of  any  communication  or  contact  of  such 
officer  or  employee  with  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or   any   committee   of  Congress  as  de- 
sc'ibed  in  secUon  4i3(a»  of  title  39,  shaU  be 
fined    not   more    than    11.000   or   imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both   " 

(b)   The  table  of  section*  of  chapter  »3  of 
title  18.  United  St«t«s  Code,  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

Item: 

"1934.  Interference  with  comm«nlc*tlonB  by 
Postal    Service    personnel    to    Con- 
gress" 
8»c.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 

second  calendar  month  following  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  AA 


MATERNAL   AND   INFANT 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr  Rostinkowski  ) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr,  Speaker, 
in  1963,  a  new  program  of  maternity  and 
infant  care  focused  on  high  risk  mater- 
nity patients  was  established  to  help  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  Infant  and  mater- 
nal mortality,  and  other  crippling  con- 
ditions caused  by  complications  associ- 
ated with  pregnancy  The  Child  Health 
Act  of  1967— UUe  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — extended  this  authorization 
for  the  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  proj- 
ects to  June  30,  1972. 1  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
valuable  service  the  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  special  projects  are  providing 
to  the  newborn  infants  of  low-Income 
mothers. 

In  1962,  data  gathered  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  in- 
dicated that  thousands  of  low-Income 
women,  especially  those  in  inner-city 
ghetto  areas,  were  giving  birth  to  prema- 
ture and  low-birth  weight  babies  at  two 
and  one- half  times  the  expected  rate  and 
that  these  low-birth  weight  babies  were 
likely  to  have  brain  damage.  A  baby  bom 
to  a  poor  family  has  one- half  the  chance 
of  reaching  the  age  of  one  that  a  middle 
class  baby  has.  and  a  similar  proportion 
exists  for  black  babies  as  compared  to 
white  babies.  Infants  bom  in  Mississippi 
are  much  less  likely  to  reach  healthy 
adulthood  than  those  bom  in  Utah. 

Similar  data  revealed  the  desperate 
need  for  adequate  care  of  newborn  in- 
fants from  low-Income  families.  The  Ma- 
ternity and  Infant  Care  projects,  re- 
sponding to  this  need,  began  operation 
in  1964.  Today,  there  are  55  project  cen- 
ters in  35  sutes.  The  projects  are  lo- 
cated In  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban,  al- 
though the  emphasis  has  been  on  Inner- 
city  ghetto  areas.  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  projects  are  providing  prenatal 
care,  hospital  In-patient  service,  delivery 
and  postpartum  care  to  about  125,000 
women  yearly.  Maternity  and  Infant 
projects  also  provide  comprehensive  care 
to  newborn  Infants  In  the  Qrst  three 
quarters  of  1970,  30.761  Infants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  project  clinics,  86  per- 
cent— 26.443 — were  bom  to  project  moth- 
ers Primary  diagnosis  of  the  infants  ad- 
mitted revealed  780  with  congoiltal  de- 
fects. 115  with  birth  injuries,  U  per- 
cent— 3,703 — exhibiting  either  prematu- 
rity or  Immaturity.  16  percent — 4,865 — 
with  various  other  conditions,  and  65 
percent — 20,209 — were  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  Maternity  and  Infant 
projects  also  provided  for  the  hospital- 
ization of  over  14,000  newborns  and  over 
2.500  Infants.  This  care  provided  to  new- 


boms  and  infants  by  the  Maternity  and 
Infant  projects  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
duction of  preventable  deaths,  tllnesses 
and  many  handicapping  conditions 
among  the  poor.  The  earlier  the  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  possible  crippling 
conditions,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
have  permanently  adverse  effects  on  the 
child  in  later  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  Infant  death 
during  the  first  year  of  Ufe  Is  prematu- 
rity, or  the  birth  of  Infants  weighing  less 
than  5  "^  pounds.  Premature  births  occur 
twice  as  frequently  among  black  women 
as  white,  and  they  are  much  more  com- 
mon In  women  exhibiting  maternal  high- 
risk  factors,  "Women  served  by  these  proj- 
ects are  frequently  plagued  by  pregnancy 
complications,  give  birth  to  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  premature  babies, 
and  these  babies  need  special  care.  Ma- 
ternal and  infant  programs  have  pro- 
vided for  early  recognition  of  high-risk 
infants  not  Identified  during  the  pre- 
natal period,  and  have  arranged  for  the 
immediate  transfer  of  distressed  infants 
to  better  equipped  faculties  when  neces- 
sary. The  programs  have  shown  that  in- 
tensive-care management  of  high-risk 
newborn  infants  results  in  the  reduction 
of  Infant  mortality. 

Maternal  and  infant  care  projects  are 
providing  an  Invaluable  service  to  high- 
risk  pregnant  women  and  the  infants  of 
low-Income  mothers.  These  programs  are 
assuring  that  babies  bom  to  poor  moth- 
ers have  a  chance  of  reaching  a  healthy 
and  productive  adulthood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  authorization 
for  these  worthwhile  projects  Is  sched- 
uled to  terminate  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
have  today  Introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend this  authorizaUon  until  1977.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  Chicago  and  other  major  urban 
areas,  I  have  been  Joined  by  seven  of  my 
Chicago  colleagues  in  the  introduction  of 
this  measure:  Ralph  MrrcAint,  Abkkr 
MiKVA,  Morgan  Murphy,  John  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  Okorgx  Collins,  Frank  AmniN- 
zio.  and  Sidnsy  Yates. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  amply  demonstrated 
since  their  inception  in  1966  They  need 
to  be  continued. 

At  this  time,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  be 
grossly  negligent  if  I  failed  to  mention 
the  efforts  of  my  good  friend,  the  dlstin- 
gtilshed  Representative  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Koch,  whose  efforts  in  this  area 
have  been  outstanding.  His  concern  for 
the  continuation  of  these  programs  has 
led  to  the  endorsement  of  this  extension 
by  more  than  64  Members  of  this  House 
We,  in  the  Chicago  delegation,  are  united 
in  our  strong  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SHORTER 
CAMFAIONS 

(Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  20  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
shorten  presidential  campaigns  to  2 
months  by  making  impossible  the  nomi- 


nation of  candidates  for  President  more 
than  60  days  prior  to  election. 

Recent  efforts  by  several  States  to  hold 
the  earliest  presidential  primary  make 
this  legislation  imperative.  Candidates 
and  voters  now  face  the  possibility  of  an- 
other half  year  of  jockeying  for  position, 
an  extended  primary  period,  and  finally 
a  4-month  presidential  campaign. 

"While  the  Congress  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  the  preprimary  and  pri- 
mary periods.  It  can  control  the  length 
of  time  between  national  conventions  and 
election  day.  My  bUl,  HR.  8606,  would 
reduce  this  time  to  60  days,  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  period  in  this  age  of  mass 
media  and  transit. 

The  short  campaign  makes  sense  In 
several  ways.  It  would  exert  an  indirect 
control  over  campaign  expenses,  avoid 
the  tedious  over-exposure  of  our  candi- 
dates, and  by  sparing  the  electorate  of 
drawn-out  boredom,  possibly  increase  the 
voter  turnout. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power.  I  pointed  out  that  genuine  cam- 
paign reform  is  bogging  down  in  the  va- 
riety, complexity,  and  party  politics  of 
the  many  proposals  now  before  Congress. 
My  bill  offers  a  simple,  direct  approach  to 
campaign  reform,  that  is.  at  least  for 
presidential  campaigns,  both  workable 
and  enforceable,  and  avoids  the  com- 
plexities that  Congress  Is  now  struggling 
with. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  gracsroots  sup- 
port for  this  position.  I  would  like  to  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Meriden. 
Conn..  Record  of  June  19,  1971.  I  will  be 
reintroducing  my  shorter  campaign  bill 
with  cosponsors  on  Monday,  Jime  28.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  working 
for  passage  of  this  vital  reform 

The  editorial  follows: 

An  UNWAkaANTXO  DaAiN 

Eighteen  months  from  now  there  will  be 
mlUlons  of  election-weary  Americans  who  wUl 
be  wondering  why  it  wm«  neoeanry  to  go 
through  a  long,  tedious,  expensive  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  when  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  cut  campaign  time  and 
sp>endlng  to  reasonable  limits. 

Congressman  John  Monagan.  who  repre- 
senu  Mertden  and  other  towns  in  the  Fifth 
District,  in  appearing  before  the  Houae  8ub- 
conunlttee  on  Communlcatlona  and  Power  in 
Washington  on  Wednesday,  pressed  bis  pro- 
posal to  limit  presidential  campaigns  to  two 
months,  making  It  illegal  to  nominate  prest- 
denUai  candidates  earUer  than  00  days  before 
the  election 

Monagan's  proposal  to  limit  campaign  time 
and  spending  is  not  the  only  such  measure 
before  Congress  There  are  myriad  reform  pro- 
posals, he  said.  "Bach  person  Is  pusblng  the 
merits  of  his  particular  remedy,  of  his  partlc- 
uiar  limits,  while  unfortunataly  genuine 
campaign  reform  Is  bogging  down  In  U»e  va- 
riety, complexity,  and  technicality  of  the  pro- 
posals.'"  Monagan  claimed  his  own  profKieal 
was  "simple,  direct,  workable,  and  enforce- 
able." 

By  this  time  next  year,  the  presidential 
cimpalgn  will  be  in  full  swing  with  the  nomi- 
nating convention  for  the  Republicans  In 
June  and  ttiat  of  the  Democrats  later  By  the 
time  the  election  comes  in  Novemi>er  the 
candidates  wUl  be  exhausted  and  the  elec- 
torate bored,  and  mlUlons  of  dollars  In  money 
spent 

As    for   spending   money,   a   report    issued 
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Thm«d*y  by  :he  FedermJ  CommunlcatloiM 
CotmruMlon  r«vea;5  'Juit  in  Ui«  1970  off-y«aj- 
political  c*inp»i*rLS  at  Coagr8«BlorL»J,  state 
and  local  level*  -.he  Democrat*  ouupent  the 
Reputxllcan*  '.n  television  ind  radio  advertis- 
ing: M*  million  sp«nt  by  the  Democrat* 
•ai  T  million  by  live  Republican* 

All  told,  poittical  advertuinit  ipent  on 
radio  and  television  ;a»t  year  amounted  to 
•50  3  nUlUon,  iivriuding  »a  7  million  by  minor 
parties  Thu  was  an  uicreaae  of  57  per  c«n; 
over  1966  the  .ast  comparable  off-year  figure 
when  the  radio-tv  spending  reached  »32 
million 

Tradmonal  Democratic  contentlouanea* 
which  Involved  a  number  of  prlmarv  flghta 
Increaaed  the  total  spending  by  the  Demo- 
crat* aat  year  la  the  general  election  itself. 
Republican*  .lutspent  the  Democrat*  Qov, 
Rockefeller.  New  York  Republican,  spent  $1  2 
million  to  get  re-elected  a*  .-ompared  with 
•364. 5iX)  spent  by  Arthur  J  Goldberg,  his 
Democratic  opponent 

These  •Ig'uree  from  an  ^ff-year  election 
bolster  Congreeamar.  Mor.agan  s  proposal  for 
restricting  both  the  money  and  time  spent 
on  elections  ir.  tr.#  .. -.threat  of  both  the  elec- 
tormte  and  the  .andldate*  Congressman 
Monagan  s  col.eagi^es  w.;;  d*  we.:  advised  to 
adopt  his  proposals 


June  2U,  1971 


MILITARY    DRUG    ADDICTION 

Mr   MONAGAN  a^ked  and  *  as  ?iven 
.    permission  to  extend  his  remartd  at  this 
>  point  in  the  Rxcobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneo'os  matter  ■ 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker  since  my 
introduction  of  "The  Armed  Forces  Drug 
Abu£e  Control  Act  of  1971. "  on  May  10.  50 
of  my  coUe€«ues  in  the  House  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsonng  liiis,  bUJ 

Two  weets  a«o  when  President  Ni.xon 
iinnounced  hi5  comprehensive  proffram 
for  combating  drug  abuse  problems  both 
m  the  military  and  among  civnhans.  and 
incorporated  many  of  my  ideas  in  hU 
plan,  my  proposal  vas  strengthmed  con- 
siderably Yesterday.  Mr  John  E  Inger- 
soU.  the  acuve  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcoucs  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  assured 
me  that  the  President  had  been  particu- 
larly interested  :n  the  provision  in  mv  bill 
that  would  retain  addicted  servicemen 
beyond  their  normal  term  of  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabiLiution  and  treatm.ent 
and  a  form  of  this  provision  is  included 
in  the  President's  proposal  The  Presi- 
denf.s  plan  does  not  carry  the  retention 
proposal  as  far  as  m.y  own  bill,  but  I  wel- 
come Its  advancement  as  a  contribution 
to  the  ijltlmaie  solution 

I  am  including  for  the  Ricorp  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  \r.  the  Tr.imbull 
Times  for  June  17  Although  the  edltonal 
does  not  fully  a^ree  with  my  own  sugges- 
tions for  rehabilitaung  addicted  service- 
men I  am  pleased  that  it  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  general  problems  and  on  my 
proposal  and  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tions that  It  sets  forth 

I  am  also  including  for  the  Rxcord  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  New  Republic, 
which  was  printed  in  the  June  26.  1971 
issue  of  that  magazine. 

The  articles  follow : 

(Prom    The    New    Republic.    June   36,    1B71| 

Mii..T*mT    Dboc   Ub« 

3rm*     I    was    interested   to  see   the  article. 

Hard    Drugs    in    the    Military.-    by   Senator 

Harold  E    Hughe*  m  the  June  13  tMue.  His 

proposaj  exactly  paralleU  my  own  biU.  H.R 

•316.  "The  Armed  Porces  Drug  Abuse  Con- 


trol Act  of  1971  which  now  ha*  46  co-spon- 
scrs  of  both  partiea  in  the  House  I  am  d*- 
Ughted  that  Senator  Hughes  la  following  my 
proposal  on  the  Senate  side 

Under  the  term*  of  my  bin,  a  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Corps  would  be  established  in  each 
branch  of  the  Armed  Porces  to  c«UTy  out 
oompre  he  naive  treatment-rehabiuutlon  pro- 
grama  And  to  cut  off  the  lUegaj  truffle  In 
drugs  a  unlfcirTn  amuiewtv- treatment  pro- 
gram would  be  eetabiiahed  In  each  of  the 
.\rmeU  Porces  and  the  key  provision  of  the 
bin  states  that  no  member  of  an  armed 
force  who  !s  ad;ud«ed  by  competent  medical 
authortty  during  hi*  active  dutv  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  a  narcotic  drug  mav  be  sepaxated 
from  service  until  such  time  a*  he  i*  ad- 
Judged  by  competent  mectica.  authority  to  be 
free  of  any  habitual  dependence  on  narcotic 
drugs  ■• 

In  ouUinlng  solutions  to  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  the  military.  Senator  Hughes  pro- 
posed. 'Universal  drug  treatment  rehabUl- 
taUon.  and  preventive  education  profrnim* 
throughout  the  armed  ser^uces  Universal  am- 
nesty policies  for  dnog  addicts  seekan*  help 
that  are  set  forth  and  backed  up  by  the 
highest  levels  In  DOD  No  OI  with  a  drug 
problem  should  be  discharged  to  return  to 
society  until  his  addiction  is  under  con- 
trol -  I  agree  and  I  think  It  essential  that 
favorable  action  be  taken  on  our  propoeal  at 
an  early  date 

Joax  S    Momacan. 
Member  of  CongreM 


What  will  happen  to  the  OI  addicts  while 
they  are  waning  for  these  curative  measures 
to  be  provided? 

Wouldn't  It  be  better,  or  at  least  faster, 
to  try  to  expand  already  existing  facilities, 
such  as  the  VA  hospitals? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that, 
hopefully,  will  receive  answers  from  the 
committee  hearings 

Until  then,  one  can  only  be  pessimistic 
about  the  prospect  that  50.000  OI  addicts 
face  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 


CHAPTER  ni— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND 
INFANT     CARE     PROGRAMS 


[From  the  Trumbull  -Times.  June  17.  1B71) 
Unanswdd)  QtnsTiows 

V  3.  RepresenUtlve  John  S  Monagan  (D- 
Waterbury)  Is  still  grappling  valiantly  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  some  50  - 
000  Vietnam  War  veterans  who  are  reported 
to  be  addicted  to  hard  drugs 

At  the  moment,  there  are  more  than  50 
co-sponsors  of  his  proposed  bill  in  the  House 
hopper  which  would  force  each  separate 
branch  of  the  service  to  provide  educational 
and  rehablliutlve  treatment  by  means  of  a 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps 

Rep  Monagan's  bUl  is  designed  to  prevent 
any  person  being  tried  for  an  offense  in- 
volving the  possession  of  a  narcotic  drug  If 
before  his  court  martial  u  convened  he 
voluntarUy  agrees  to  under-go  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  via  the  Drug  Corps.  It 
also  will  prevent  any  drug-addicted  service- 
man from  being  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  untu  he  is  free  from  active  addic- 
tion. 

The  sincerity  and  tenacity  of  Rep  Mona- 
gan. In  tackling  the  OI  drug  problem  are 
not  to  be  questioned  Yet  nagging  questions 
still    need    answers 

Let  us  suppose  that  Rep.  Monagans  bUl 
were  passed  tomorrow,  an  absurd  premise 
since  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hasn't  even  held  hearings  on  it  yet  But  let 
us  pretend  the  bill  has  become  law  What 
happens  now 

The  Pentagon  says  It  simply  does  not  have 
the  facilities,  physicians  and  supportive  staff 
to  handle  the  problem 

Rep  .Monagan  himself  has  said  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  are.  at 
least  at  this  point,  unable  to  b&ndle  6  000 
drug  addicts,   let  alone  50,000 

So  this  means  that  special  faculties  will 
have  to  be  constructed  by  and  for  each 
branch  of  the  service  Doctors  must  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  work  In  these  facilities 
yet  even  in  clvUlan  life  there  arent  nsM-ly 
enough  doctors  who  are  willing  to  undergo 
the  special  training  needed  to  acquire  the 
expertise  to  treat  addlcw 

How  long  would  it  take,  and  how  much 
money  wUl  be  required  to  build  the  physical 
plants? 

Once  the  plants  are  built,  how  long  will 
It  take  to  staff  them  with  the  kind  of  techni- 
cal experts,  administrators  and  nurses  who 
win  be  required "> 


'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  Infant  care 
programs  Support  of  HR  7657  as 
amended  is  increasing  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  addiUonal  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  comprehen- 
sive health  projects  and  maternal  and 
infant  care  projects  which  are  now  slat- 
ed for  oblivion  as  of  June  30  1972.  has 
at  this  time  65  cosponsors 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  additional 
satellites  and  56  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs  in  existence  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almo.st  half 
a  million  children  and  youth  of  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  m  central  cities  and 
rural  areas  These  project^s  represent  one 
of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experience  In 
comprehensive  health  care  today,  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  children  of  the  country. 
I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descrlpUons  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  It 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  each  day  descrip- 
tions of  three  maternal  and  infant  care 
and  three  children  and  youth  programs 
The  material  follows: 

MATMNn-T     AND     INFANT     Ca««     PBOJKCT, 

Mobile.  Ala 
The  Mobile  County  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  Project  number  04-H-OOO .01 1-01-0.  for- 
merely  Project  number  561.  since  Its  Incep- 
tion In  September.  1»66  has  delivered  8  313 
Infants. 

During  the  period  April  1.  1970  to  March 
31.  1971.  1.831  new  patients  were  admitted  to 
the  project.  478  maternity  clinics  were  held- 
10.936  ante-partum  visits:  1.069  poet-partum 
vlalU;  386  infant  clinics  were  held  7  674 
infant  vlslU:  1.299  houp'tal  deliveries:  9.826 
family  planning  clinic  vislW:  and  3.393  den- 
tal clinic  visits. 

One  of  our  original  objecUves.  when  the 
Project  was  Initiated,  was  to  reduce  the  In- 
fant death  rate  In  Mobile  County  Substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  with 
a  reduction  in  the  non-white  Infant  death 
rate  of  35  3  per  1.000  live  births  In  1966  to 
22  0  In  1970. 

Project  objectives  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  include  increasing  the  percentage  of 
patients  admitted  to  the  program  during  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  Increasing  the 
percentage  of  live  births  weighing  over  2500 
grams:  significantly  Increasing  the  numl>er 
of  patients  for  which  dental  care  is  com- 
pleted, increasing  the  number  of  patient 
deliveries  returning  for  the  post-partum 
clinic  visit:  and  Increasing  the  number  of 
patients  receiving  family  planning  services. 
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MATHwrrr  aito  Intant  Cam  P«oj«ct,  Hotts-  through  the  State  of  Florida's  Department  day  a  week  on  call  schedule  so  that  when  the 

TON    Tix  of   Health   and   Rehabilitative   Services    The  Center   is  officially  closed  families  can  con- 

,^     „  ,,      ,        .        '„„»♦>,„  „„„  grant  Is  locallv  administered  bv  the  Orange  tact  a  doctor  to  advise  and  if  necessary  see 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  wry-  ^                 ■  ^^            ,„,  j „,  indigent  and  their  sick  child. 

ices   rendered,    with   P^";=J^"  ^fj"*"55j°  ^medically   IndlVent  women   and   Infants  Unless  there  Is  couUnued  funding,  these 

minority  populations  by  the  Houston  M&IC  comprehensive     obstetrical,     pediatric     and  services    wUl    not    be    available    to    the   Hill 

^.\        .  ,     _       ,       V      ^   *  K««^  ♦„T,rt  family      planning      services      are      provided  neighborhood    It  Is  ImperaUve  that  leglsla- 

Unfortunately,  Houston  hsjs  not  l«en  fund-  ^     P             Department  Centers  in  Or-  tion   be  introduced   and  pa^d   t.,  conUnue 

^fae'ln  c'on  u'TctlorwiriU  Matrnlty"  a°n^d  Ianclo^popka   ..^r  Oarden,  WinierP.rk  the  C  ^   V  program   for  another   hve   yeax. 

infant  care  and  I^mliy  Planning  Pro^^^^^^^^  ^Ltf^^H*^,;^^  .^^"^'^      °'      ^^^  C„tLO..N   an.  Vo.-^T  P«>.,ct  No.  611. 

An   acceptable   P^ojec     h^  been  submUted^  MIC  Project  Medici  Senlces  are  directed  Enclewood     Colo. 

avaVabie''h"avrnof  yet    perm'ltt'd   funding  ^-^  P-^"^'*^^  ^^  ^'P^^--^^^  °'  ^^^  ^^^^f'  We  are  a  semi-rural  two-County  area  sur- 

^^S^r^^^^-""^-"''^  S<:'nr?dTp:Sfat^L-iri^lir.^!  -r'^^S^^O^^ch^^.    1.39e    fammes 

.riZ:^^^^:^^nX^l  ir^^^^lfn;^^^^  ..^Spanlsh-Amerlcan.  1.   Black,  and  55. 

total  of  26  168  patlenu  were  admitted  to  the  received  service  In  the  following  categories.  The  mean  age  of  our  population  In  these 

Project  for  prenatal  care.  17,849  of  these  (or      Maternity  admissions 5,783  counties  is  19  years,  compared  to  26  years  for 

68%)   were  black,  and  17%  of  the  remainder      infant  admissions - 2.800  the  State  of  Colorado 

were  Spanish  Surname.                                             Family  planning  admissions 7.579  Our   major   problem    is   that   we  have  no 

During  this  same  period,  3.035  mothers  at  _  ,  ..__..  ^  P""'"'  transportation  and  the  nearest  out- 
risk  and  their  infants,  had  their  medical  Plfty-slx  percent  of  project  patient*  served  patient  ser\-,ces  available  are  approximate- 
care  including  in-patient  care,  paid  from  are  non  white  ,2  3rds  of  ali  non  trU.te  del  v-  ly  20  miles  located  at  Colorado  General  Hos- 
Proj'ect  funds  An  additional  3.958  Infants  at  e^lcs  in  Orajige  County  each  year  receive  pi^,  ^^ere  a  fee  Is  charged  according  to  In- 
rlsk  born  to  mothers  not  at  risk,  had  their  naaternlty  and  Infant  care  services  from  the  ^.^e  The  only  other  resource  is  private 
med'lcal  care,  including  a  follow-up  period  project)  ^  .  ,  ,  _,  ,,,„  ,„  rrr.„^  ^■^'''  ''^'^  dentist,  and  a  dire  lack  of  both 
of  one  year    paid  from  Project  funds  Maternal  and  Infant  mortality  In  Orange  grists   in   our  area     manv  exclude  Medicaid 

Family  Planning  services  were  an  Integral  Ciounty  have  declined  since  1966  especially  in  patient*  from  their  care   There  are  no  Ooun- 

part   of   the    M&IC    Project,    and   later   aug-  the  non  white  groupjln  1970  maternal  and  ty  hospitals  in  the  area 

mented  by  a  separate  Family  Planning  ProJ-  "^f'^nt  mortality  m  Orange  County  were  the  ^he  median  Income  for  our  area  Is  »3,29€ 

ect    A  total  of  29.671  new  patients  have  re-  1°^'^    ever    recorded!    "The    birth    rate    In  ^nd    go-     of    our    C    &    Y    patient-,    are    the 

celved  Family  Planning  services  during  this  Orange  County  has  declined  despite  a  general  working   poor   who  subsist   without   welfare 

five    year    period     Additionally.    3,991    tubal  population  Increase  from  302.200  In   1960  to  and   who,  even.   If  medical   care  were  avall- 

lltlgatlons  were  performed  at  Jefferson  Davis  346.300   in    1970    Premature    birth   rate   and  able,  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  It. 

Hospital     where   approximately   99%    of  pa-  stUlblrth     rate     have     declined     In     OraJige  our  program  Is  preventively  oriented  and 

tlents  receiving  Project  prenatal  care,  are  de-  County  and  in  the  project  populations  comprehensive  in  scope: 

Uvered  Despite    increased    maternity,    infant    and  1    We  stress  the  social,  emotional,  as  well 

Using  1965   the  year  prior  to  the  beginning  family    planning    caseload*,    and    Increased  as  the  physical  aspects  of  dally  living. 

operation  of  the  M&IC  Project,  as  the  refer-  project    costs,     federal     funds     available     to  2.   This   Is   accomplished   by   Input   In   the 

ence   year   the  Impact  on  the  black  minority  Orange  County  s  MIC  Project  have  declined  areas  of  mental  health    home  management, 

population  Is  as  follows-  ^rom  $392,990  In  1966-67  to  $283,000  in  1970-  ecology  and  Job  improvement 

1.  Infant  mortality  for  blacks  In  1965  was  71.  Some  additional  local  matching  funds  are  3.  By  this  kind  of  stimulation  some  of  our 
32  09 '1000  live  births.  This  declined  by  21.6 '"r  avaUable  if  additional  federal  funds  become  consumers  have  become  employee* 

In    1970    to    25  16   1000    live    births     Among  available.     Anticipated     growth     In     Orange  via    the    use    of    a    comprehensive    health 

whites    including  Spanish  Surname  patients  County   is   expected   to   accelerate   with    the  team  consisting  of     pediatricians,  clmlc  and 

the   rate  declined  from  22.26  In  1965  to  18.98  opening  of  Florida  Teclmological  University.  Held    nurses,     social     work      audlology    and 

in  1970  a  reduction  of  14  3%  U.S.  Naval  Training  Center  and  Disney  World  speech  pathology,  ecology,   dentistry    nutrl- 

The  lowest  rate  yet  recorded  for  Houston  ih  1971.  These  events  will  no  doubt  bring  an  tlon.   we  Invest  our  resources  in  prevention 

residents  wsis  20.99  In   1970.  a  reduction  of  Increase  In  project  activities  and  the  need  for  and  early  casefindlng.  thus  less  expenditures 

17.8%  from  the  rate  of  25.53  In  1965.  addlUonaJ  funds!  are  needed  for  cosUy  cures. 

2.  The  perinatal  mortality  rate  for  blacks                                             Because  of  our  philosophy  of  care: 

fell  from  40.96  In  1965  to  36.39  In  1970.  a  re-  Children  and  Youth  Project  No    651,  New  1.  Number  of  days  of  hospitalization  have 

ductlon  of  11. 2%.  The  rate  for  whites  showed  Haven,    Conn.  been  radically   decreased     making  our  proj- 

a  slight  increase  of  1.4%  from  26.12  in  1965  This  communication  is  to  Inform  you  of  ect  the  fourth  lowest  in  hospital  costs  (10.72 

to  26.50  in  1970  my  concern  that  the  C  &  Y  programs  require  Per  1.000  patients  per  quarter) . 

3.  The  maternal  mortality  rate  of  10.61  funding  through  1977  The  Hill  Health  Cen-  2.  Fifty-three  percent  of  our  total  C  &  Y 
for  blacks  in  1965  declined  by  30.1%  to  7.33  ter  (C  &  Y  Project  No.  651)  Is  the  first  populaUon  (3800)  have  remained  on  the 
m  1970    For  whites  the  1965  rate  of  5  27  fell  community  health  center  for  Infants,  chll-  project  for  two  years  or  more 

to  2.36  in  1970,  a  decline  of  55  2^  .  However.  ,xren    and  youth  In  the  state  of  CormecUcut  3    Ninety-four  percent  of  patients  on  the 

the  rate  at    Jefferson  Davis  Hospital  where  The  Hill  Health  Center  iHHCi  provides  com-  project  two  years  or  more  have  had  services 

almost    all    Project    patients    are    delivered  prehenslve   health    services   to   5.000   of   the  »  minimum  of  once  yearly  and  many,  more 

showed  a  decline  of  73.3%.  from  4.5/10.000  8.000  residents  of  the  neighborhood  under  21  frequenUy. 

live  births  in  1966  to  1.2/10.000  live  births  In  years   of   age.  This  service   Includes   medical  4      Via    health     teaching,     patients     have 

1970.  ( physical  1  services  in  the  Health  Center,  hoe-  learned    to   cope   with   minor   crisis,   learned 

4    The  birth  rate  in  the    black  population  pltal.  and  home    These  medical  services  are  something   about    prevention    and   are   thus 

was  32  49   1000  population  In  1965.  declining  combined  with  nursing  services  In  the  home  using    our   facilities    more    constructively. 

by  9.7%  to  29.35  In  1970   For  whites  a  slight  and  Health  Center.  5     Seventy-three   percent   of   our   popula- 

increase  of  0.2%  from  18.13  In  1965  to    18  16  in   addition,    the   Health   Center   proivldes  tlon    (3800)    have    reached    health    supervl- 

in  1970  occurred  mental  health,  nutrition,  dental,  and  health  slon:   of  the  latter,  many  developed  upward 

Local  funds  available  for  maternal  and  In-  education  services  to  the  same  families  Dur-  mobility  and  moved  into  the  private  sector 

fant  care  are  Inadequate  to  maln-'Tlr  the  up-  ing    the    past    year   the   Health    Center   pro-  for  medical  care 

graded  care  available  to    poor  and  minority  vlded  25.000  units  of  service  to  the  jxapula-  In  leaching  a  value  for  health  we  bope  to 

groups,  made  possible  by  the  federal  funds  tlon  of  the  Hill  neighborhood  reduce  the  high  incidence  of  chronic  disease 

for    this    purpose    which    have    allowed    Im-  TTiese  services  included  much  needed  pre-  in    our    adults   of    tomorrow,   thus   reducing 

provement  over  the  past  five  years,  and   It  ventive  and  health  promotion  services  as  well  substantially  the  need  for  welfare 

would  seem  Imperative  to    extend  the  legls-  as  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  for                                             

latlon  funding  these  life  saving  health  pm-  acute   and   chronic   conditions     Equally   Im-  Chiloren  and  TotrrH  Project  No   617. 

grams,   and  to  Increase  the   funds  available  portant    are   the   mental    health   services   to  Datton.  Ohio 

so  that  present  projects  may  be  more  ade-  school-age  children  which  were  vtrtuaUy  ah-  The  Children  and  Youth  Project  of  ChU- 

quately  funded  and  additional    projects  es-  sent  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Health  Cen-  dren  s  Medical  Center.  Dayton.  Ohio,  provides 

tabllshed.  ter.   TTiere   has   been   an   Increase  of  tenfold  i.he  children  from  low-income  famUles  in  a 

In  the  amount  of  mental  health  services  to  wide  geographic  su-ea  in  Southwestern  Ohio 

Maternh-t  and  Infant  Care  Project.  Orange  children  since  the  Health  Center  first  opened  a  faciUty  for  the  delivery  of  health  care  of 

County,  Fla.  its  doors  the  highest  quality    There  Is  no  comparable 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project  (MTC)  There  cannot  be  a  measure  of  the  number  service  available  to  these  children   It  Is  prob- 

of  Orange  County,  Florida,  vi'as  funded  by  a  of  school  days  attended  or  serious  illnesses  ably  needless  in  this  report  to  reiterate  the 

grant  from  the  Department  of  Health  Edu-  averted  due  to  the  fact  that  adequate  health  facts  relating  to  this  poor  health,  f  Dr  the  cur- 

oatlon  and  Welfare  under  provisions  of  Title  services  are  Immediately  available  to  families  rent  literature,  as  well  as  supporung  evidence 

V   of   the   Social   Security   Act   late   In    1966  The  Health  Center  maintains  a  24-hour  seven  in  favor  of  the  legisiauon  which  gave  birth 
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to  th«  Children  nod  Touth  Projecta,  U  re- 
plet«  with  such  informatloa.  The  project, 
now  In  Its  fifth  ye»r.  haa  become  •  highly 
slgnlflcAnt  Influence  in  facing  the  problem 
of  poor  health  among  medically  Indigent  chil- 
dren. This  report  constitutee  a  resume  of  the 
activity  of  Project 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  is  consid- 
ered principally  an  Out-patient  service  We 
have  defined  a  family  as  Indigent  if  the  gross 
annual  family  income  Is  below  M.SOO  for  a 
family  of  four.  The  Income  may  be  greater 
m  increments  of  »600  for  each  additional 
member  dependent  upon  that  income 

The  project  has  also  developed  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  afllllatlona  with  community  agencies 
and  their  programs  It  haj  become  the  prin- 
cipal medical  resource  for  m.o*t  of  these 
agencies,  which  include  Children's  Services 
Boards  of  several  counties.  Barly  Childhood 
Bducatlon.  local  health  departmenu.  Pamlly 
and  Children's  Service.  Summer  Head  Start. 
Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Children's 
Psychlatrtc  Hospital,  Project  Search,  Project 
PdUow  Through.  Dakota  Street  Center.  Model 
Cities.  West  Dayton  Self-Hedp  Center.  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Center  of  Dayton  and  Mont- 
gomery County.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of 
Metropolitan  Dayton,  and  local  Boards  of 
Education. 

By  the  end  of  1970  over  16.000  indigent 
children  considered  the  Children's  Medical 
Center  their  "family  doctor"  and  were  en- 
rolled la  the  Children  and  Youth  Project.  In 
addition,  the  Children  and  Youth  Project 
organised  the  medical  program,  examined 
and  made  appropriate  referrals  for  4,600  chil- 
dren In  the  year-round  and  summer  Head 
Start  programs 

The  relationships  developed  between  the 
Children  and  Youth  Project  and  the  commu- 
nity are  far-reaching  and  have  permitted  it 
to  become  in  many  cases  the  only  health  re- 
source available  It  would  be  as  untenable  to 
end  this  service  as  it  would  be  to  ciose  our 
public  schools.  Programs  of  this  nature  are 
of  such  vital  importance  in  an  age  when  the 
coat  of  medical  care  is  becoming  prohibitive 
for  millions  of  people  that  their  continuance 
and  expansion  would  seem  to  be  not  only 
logical  but  Imperative 
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have — and  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
Information  needed  to  make  rational 
decialorxs. 

In  the  history  of  our  Government.  Mie 
nongovernmental  Institution  that  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  when  anj- 
branch  of  government  has  been  remiss 
has  been  the  free  pr'-ss  of  this  country 
All  of  us  In  this  House  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  xja  that  free  press,  uhe  fore- 
most amonR  them  bemi;  the  Ue^-  York 
Times,  Washm^on  Post.  Boston  Globe, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Timps.  and  the  Knight 
newspapers  for  publi&.'iing  the  Pentagon 
papers  I  agree  completely  with  Mr  Ells- 
berg  when  he  says : 

We  cannot  at  all  let  the  offlclals  of  the 
Executive  Branch  determine  for  us  what  It 
Is  that  the  public  needs  to  know  about  how 
well  and  how  they  are  discharging  their 
functiooA. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  DANIEL 
ELLSBERG 

Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  last  night  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  featured 
an  exclusive  Interview  with  Daniel  Ells- 
berg,  a  former  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  aide  whose  name  Is  mentioned 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  ■•  A  T-mlnute  portion  of  the 
interview  with  Mr  EUsb«rg  wa.s  broadcast 
on  the  CBS  EN'eamg  News  at  7  p  m.. 
EDT,  and  a  30 -minute  telecast  of  the 
Interview  was  presented  m  a  special  news 
broadcast  at  10  30  pm 

I  have  obuined  copies  of  both  tele- 
casts from  CBS.  and  I  am  today  inserting 
them  In  the  Cowcrkssional  Rbcord  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  who  might 
have  mi.vied  them 

Our  Gcivemmpnt  ;.5  quit*-  unique  It  has 
three  separate,  independent  and  equal 
branches.  In  performmK  their  funcUons 
properly  they  operate  as  checks  and 
balances,  preventing  any  one  branch 
from  assuming  or  asserting  undue  power 
Sometimes  we  fall  in  that  respect— and 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  been  re- 
miss and  has  permitted  the  President  to 
assume  war  powers  which  he  does  not 


If  both  the  public  and  the  Congress 
are  to  fulflU  their  obligations  under  the 
Constitution  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment, they  must  have  access  to  all  in- 
formauon  necessary-  to  make  mtelligent 
decisions  To  date,  neither  the  public  nor 
the  Congress  has  been  receiving  that 
kind  of  Information  regarding  Vietnam 

As  Mr  Elllsberg  points  out.  the  Penta- 
gon papers  are  especially  revealing  re- 
garding the  United  States  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  Vietnamese  people  Tlie  doc- 
uments indicate  that  the  successive  man- 
agers of  US  activities  In  Vietnam  looked 
upon  the  situation  solely  from  an  Ameri- 
can military  point  of  view.  Vietnamese 
leaders — both  popular  heroes  and  Amer- 
ican-picked flgiireheads— were  regarded 
contetnptLiously  and  seldom  consulted 
Civilian  casualties,  defoliation,  and  sat- 
uraUon  bombing  *ere  looked  upon  as 
military  quesUons.  and  their  effect  upon 
the  Vietnamese  people  w£is  never  seri- 
ously weighed  m  the  decisionmaking 

In  closing  his  interview-.  I  think  Mr 
EIl*erg  summed  up  the  real  effect  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  papers 

My    father   had    a    favorite    line   from   the 
Bible  which  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  when 
I    was   a    kid      'The    truth    shall    make    you 
free  "  And  I  hope  that  the  truth  that's  out 
now.  It's  out  in  the  preea.  It's  out  in  homes 
where   It   rtiould    be.    where   voters   can   dis- 
cuss   It     It's   out    of    the   safe   and    there    is 
no  way    no  way.  to  get  It  back  Into  the  a&fe 
I  hope  that  truth  wUl  free  us  of  thu  war 
I  hope  that  we  will  put  thu  war  behind  us 
And    we   will    learn    from   it   In   such    a   way 
that   the   history  of   the   next   20  years   will 
read  nothing  like  the  history  of  the  last  30 
yean. 

The  transcripts  of  the  Interviews  ap- 
pear below 

Kxci.0smt  Ifmmvirw  Wmi  Danih,  KixaMuj 
CBS  Evening  News  With  Walter  Cronklte 
Anvouncxi  Direct  from  our  newsroom  \n 
New  York,  this  is  the  CBS  Evening  News  with 
Walter  Cronklte  and  Dan  Rather  at  the  White 
House.  Robert  Schackne  in  New  York  Ike 
Pappas  in  Pittsburg  and  tonight  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Daniel  Ellsberg.  the  mystery 
man  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  conducted  by 
Walter  Cronklte  at  a  secret  location 

CaoNKrrx  Good  evening  PublicaUon  of 
paru  of  the  47.volume  top-secret  hl*tory  of 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  trig- 
gered a  major  constitutional  legal  batUe  over 
government  secrecy  and  freedom  of  the  press 
The  man  most  frequently  suggested  as  the 
source  for  the  Pentagon  documenu  is  Daniel 
Elisberg.   40.   Ph    D    with   honors,   one-time 


Marine,  now  a  researcher  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Bllsberg  was  a  Pen- 
tagon and  State  Department  analyst  during 
the  Vietnam  buUdup  Later  he  worked  on  the 
now-controversial  Pentagon  study  of  the  war 
Perhaps  because  of  his  clearly  delicate  legal 
position,  he  will  not  talk  right  now  of  what- 
ever part  he  played  In  the  release  of  the  se- 
cret documents  But  he  talks  freely  of  what 
he  hopes  their  release  will  accomplish  and 
what  turned  him  from  hawk  to  dove.  Such  as 
what  he  believes  was  official  cold-heartedness 
toward  the  civilian  casualties  of  war 

Daniil  ELLaaiac.  The  fact  here  is  that  in 
the  seven  to  ten  thousand  pages  of  this 
study.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  Une  in  them 
that  contains  an  estimate  of  the  likely  im- 
pact of  our  policy  on  the  overall  casualties 
among  the  Vietnamese,  or  the  refugees  to  be 
caused,  the  effects  of  defoliation  In  an  eco- 
logical sense  There  Is  neither  an  estimate  nor 
a  calculation  of  past  effects,  ever  And  the 
documents  simply  concern  the  Internal  con- 
cerns—reflect the  internal  concerns  of  our  of- 
flclals. That  says  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
our  offlclals  never  did  concern  themselves 
certainly  In  any  formal  way  or  in  writing,  and 
I  think  in  no  Informal  way  either  with  the 
effect  of  our  policies  on  the  Vietnamese 

I'm  so  struck  by  the  cover  of  Newsweek 
here.  If  I  can  refer  to  this.  The  secret  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  Map  of  Vietnam  With  the 
faces  of  the  important  people  who  perfected 
that  secret  history  of  Vietnam,  and  you'U 
notice  they're  all  American  Every  one  of 
them.  Now  that  reflects  accurately  the  way 
the  hUtory  of  Vietnam  emerges  from  those 
studies  That  U  from  the  Internal  docu- 
menw  of  the  United  States  It  reflecU  the  way 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  seen  from  Washington 
as  to  who  matters  and  who  doesn  t  And 
there's  great  realism  to  that,  actuaUy  As  I 
say.  I'm  familiar.  I  was  part  of  that  system 
I  know  how  that's  looked  at.  Theres  realism 
to  that 

The  war  has  been  an  American  war  And 
there's  certainly  realUm  to  the  way  that  It's 
reflecting  the  actual  attitudes  of  the  people 
making  the  decisions  Never  in  those  cables 
or  estimates.  I  think,  outside  of  memos  by  a 
few  people.  General  Lansdale  being  one  I 
think  will  the  public  find  when  thev  read 
these,  a  Vietnamese  leader  described  with 
concern,  friendship,  respect,  or  evaluated  In 
any  terms  other  than  as  an  Instrument  of 
American  policy 

The  Vietnamese  leaders  with  whom  we've 
been  dealing,  unfortunately  have  the  char- 
acter that  they  tend  to  see  themselves  that 
way^And  the  other  Vietnamese  know  it  As 
for  Vietnamese  who  weren't  leaders  they're 
not  in  the  study  at  all  They're  Just  not  there 
on  either  aide  And  that's  a  large  part  of 
whafs  been  wrong 

I  came  back  then  with  a  sense— an  addi- 
tional sense  of  concern,  and  about  what  we 
were  doing  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  as  well 
as  what  was  happemng  In  this  country  A 
(xmcern  thai  nmny  people  shared  by  "67  and 
«8  By  (58  I  had  read  most  of  the  study  writ- 
ten a  draft  for  one  volume  of  It  And  well 
can  you  Imagine  yourself  what  you  d  feel  like 
to  have  read  those  7000  pages  :udgu,«  from 
the  thousand  or  so  you  ve  seen  summarlea  of 
so  far?  And  reading  the  news  to  the  public 
every  night,  not  able  to  tell  them  the  exist- 
ence of  the  study  or  what  It  was  you  had 
read"" 

Suddenly  I've  been  reading  about  myself 
obvloualy.  In  these  accounts  and  it's— some 
or  It  U  almost  amusing  The  Inferences  as  my 
being  very  tortured  bv  guilt  Actually  I  had 
to  say  I  didn't  feel  gulltv  for  the  things  Id 
done  in  Vietnam  I  felt  very  concerned  I  felt 
that  the  knowledge  gave  me  a  kind  of  a  re- 
sponstbUlty  that  I  otherwise  dldn  t  have  But 
the  very  simple  explanation  came  to  me  as  to 
the  impression  I  apparenUy  had  been  giving 
to  people  over  the  last  year,  was  that  I'd  read 
this  hUtory  I've  re«l  all  of  It  I've  read  It 
several  times.  I  think  it  obvloualy  led  me  to 
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kinds  of  activity  against  the  war,  publicly. 
But  It  was  simply  very  baffling  to  my  col- 
leagues, none  of  whom  had  read  the  study. 
Almost  none  of  whom  knew  of  its  existence 
or  the  fact  that  I  had  read  it 

I  think  maybe  they'll  understand  there  are 
some  strange  things  about  my  Intensity  that 
they  described,  a  month  from  now  I  hope 
we'll  see  some  more  intense  Involvement  In 
ending  this  war.  I'm  sure  this  story  is  more 
painful  for  many  people  at  this  moment  than 
for  me  because,  of  course.  It  is  familiar  to  me. 
having  read  it  several  limes  But  It  must  be 
painful  for  the  American  people  now  to  read 
these  papers,  and  there's  a  lot  more  to  come, 
and  to  discover  that  the  men  who  they  gave 
so  much  respect  and  trust,  as  well  as  power, 
regarded  them  as  contemptoualy  as  they  re- 
garded our  Vietnamese  allies 

Ike  Pappas  It's  a  black  history  as  It's  l>een 
drawn  so  far.  Are  there  any  heroes  In  it? 

EiLSBEBC  I  think  of  the  man  I  read  about. 
I  think  Bernhardt,  who  put  his  rifle  down 
to  the  ground  the  rest  of  his  life  and  re- 
fused the  order  of  his  superior  commander  to 
fire  at  civilians  In  My  Lai    He's  a  hero. 

Pappas  You  don't  find  them  on  a  higher 
level  than  this? 

Ellsbehc  That  s  a  hard  question  you've 
asked  me.  I  should  not  find  it  easy  to  an- 
swer. I  should  as  an  American  not  find  It 
easy  to  answer  Looking  at  the  record.  It 
seems  hard  to  me  to  find  men  who  have  lived 
up  to  their  responsibilities  of  their  ofllce,  in 
terms  not  only  of  what  they  did,  but  of  what 
they  could  have  done,  what  they  should  have 
done  given  their  feelings 

Pappas  What  would  you  expect  to  be  re- 
vealed from  the  documents  that  might  come 
out  in  future  days  or  weeks^  What's  still 
back  there  that  we  can  look  forward  to'' 

Ellsbcrc  Well  I  think  that  the  real  lessons 
to  t>e  drawn  are  yet  to  he  seen  by  the  public 
And  they're  not  from  any  one  period  or  any 
one  episode  They  really  come  from  seeing 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  history  There  has 
never  been  any  year  when  there  would  have 
t>een  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna  without  American 
money  shoring  it. 

The  perception  that  I  had.  just  like  I  think 
most  people  In  the  country,  that  this  was 
In  some  sense  an  on-going  war  which  we 
had  Joined  for  good  or  bad,  screened  out 
many  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  conflict 
And  to  discover  on  the  contrary,  that  In 
Indo-Cblna.  if  we  had  not  been  supplying 
the  money  eind  the  napalm,  and  buying  sol- 
diers, paying  for  equipment,  and  finally  sup- 
plying our  own  soldiers,  there  would  have 
been  violence  There  would  have  been  vio- 
lence among  non-Communists,  among  sects 
Political  violence  There  would  have  been 
assassinations,  raids,  some  degree  of  guerrilla 
action.  Communists  against  other  Commu- 
nists. The  Trotskylsts  were  wiped  out  by 
other  Communists  In  Saigon  in  '46  There 
wouldn't  have  been  anything  that  looked 
like  a  war.  and  to  say  that.  Is  to  say  that 
Americans  may  bear  the  major  responsibility. 
as  I  read  this  history,  for  every  death  In  com- 
bat in  Indo-Chlna  in  the  last  25  years.  And 
that's  one  to  two  million  people 

Cronkxtt.  An  expanded  version  of  that 
Interview  will  be  broadcast  over  many  of 
these  stations  at  ten-thirty  tonight  Eastern 
Time. 

CBS  Special — Danixl  Eixsbebo 
ANNOtTNcrt  The  Pentagon  Papers:  A  Con- 
versation With  Daniel  EUsberg  Correspond- 
ent Walter  Cronklte  talks  to  the  Pentagon 
papers  mystery  man  in  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view. Next  on  CBS. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Annocncis  This  is  a  CBS  News  Special 
Report.  The  Pentagon  Papers  A  Conversa- 
tion With  Daniel  Ellsberg  Here  is  CBS  News 
Correspondent.  Walter  Cronklte. 

WAi,"r«i  Cronkitk.  Good  evening.  In  recent 


hours  there  have  been  two  important  deci- 
sions in  the  courtroom  battles  t>etyeen  the 
government  and  the  press  over  publication 
of  those  secret  papers,  documenting  the 
causes  and  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  An 
appellate  court  tonight  granted  the  Wash- 
ington Post  permission  to  continue  its  series 
of  articles  after  6  PM  Prlday  That  time  to 
permit  the  government  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court 

The  New  York  Tlnii^,  which  began  the 
scenario  eleven  days  ago  by  publishing 
lengthy  excerpts  from  the  documents  also 
won  a  courtroom  skirmish  of  sorts.  In  a 
split  decision,  another  appeals  court  said  the 
Times  on  FYlday  may  begin  publishing  some 
remaining  parts  of  its  series  Other  mate- 
rial, however,  must  be  withheld  while  a  Judge 
decides  whether  publication  would  affect  na- 
tional security  The  Times  says  it  will  appeal 
that  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  controversy  a  single  name  has 
been  mentioned  most  prominently  as  to  the 
possible  source  of  the  Times'  documents 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  former  State  Department 
and  Pentagon  planner,  and  of  late  something 
of  a  phantom  figure  agreed  today  to  be  In- 
terviewed at  a  secret  location  But  he  refused 
to  discuss  his  role.  If  any.  In  the  release  of 
the  documents 

I  asked  him  what  he  considers  the  most 
lmp>ortant  revelations  to  date  from  the  Pen- 
tagon documents 

Dakiel  ELt.sBERC  So  far.  I  think  both  from 
the  papers  themselves,  and  the  reaction  to 
them  In  the  public  and  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, I  think  the  lesson  is  that  the  people 
of  this  country  can't  afford  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent run  the  country  by  himself  Even  for- 
eign affairs  any  more  than  domestic  affairs, 
without  the  help  of  the  Congress,  without 
the  help  of  the  public  Obviously  the  public 
needs  more  information  than  it's  gotten  from 
the  past  four  presidents  In  the  area  of  Viet- 
nam. If  they're  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities, I  think 

CBOKKrra  Isn't  this  correcting  of  this  prob- 
lem of  public  information  more  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaders  In  Washington  than  It  Is 
In  anything  that  can  be  legislated'  If  the 
leadership  wishes  to  be  candid  with  the 
.American  people  presumably  it  will  be  If  It 
does  not  wish  to  there's  almost  nothing  that 
the  press  can  do  other  than  attempt  t.o  ex- 
pose the  truth  But  getting  to  documents 
Is  another  problem. 

Ell^beeo  I  would  disagree  with  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  again,  the  leaders,  by  whom 
I  think  you're  referring,  to  the  executive  offl- 
clals. to  the  Executive  Branch  of  government, 
have  fostered  an  Impression  that  I  think  the 
rest  of  us  have  been  too  willing  to  accept 
over  the  last  generation  And  that  Is  that 
the  Executive  Branch  Is  the  government 
And  that  Indeed  they  are  leaders  In  a  sense 
that  may  not  be  entirely  healthy  if  we're 
to  still  think  of  ourselves  as  a  democracy 

I  was  struck  In  fact  by  President  Johnson's 
reaction  to  these  revelations  as  close  to  trea- 
son Because  It  reflected  to  me  the  sense  of — 
that  what  was  damafflng  to  the  reputation 
of  the  particular  administration  or  particular 
individual,  "was  In  effect  treason,  which  is 
m  effect  very  close  to  saying  I  am  the  state 
And  I  think  that  quite  sincerely  many  pres- 
idents, not  only  Lyndon  Johnson,  have  come 
to  feel  that. 

What  these  studies  tell  me  is  we  must  re- 
member this  Is  a  self-governing  country  We 
are  the  government  And  In  terms  of  Institu- 
tions, the  Constitution  provides  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  p>owers.  for  Congress  lor  the  Courts 
informally  for  the  press,  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  Were  seeing  a)!  of  those 
branches — if  we  call  them  branches  of  the 
government — alive  and  functioning  and  I 
thlnJc  very  well  this  last  week  It  hasn't  al- 
ways been  the  case  I  think  we  cannot  at  all 
let  the  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  de- 


termine for  us  what  it  is  that  the  public 
needs  to  know  about  how  weU  and  how  they 
are  dlaciiarglng  their  funcUons. 

Cronkitx  S]>eaklng  of  Mr  Johnson's 
words  that  this  Is  treasonous,  or  whatever 
that  exact  quote  was.  there  is  a  question  here 
though,  isn't  there,  of  an  individual  setting 
up  his  own  moral  Judgment  over  that  of  the 
law  In  the  question  of  revealing  these  docu- 
ments, for  instance''  I  mean  when  we  talk 
about  public  responslbUlty  and  private  mo- 
rality, and  government  responsibility,  there  s 
a  crossroads  there.  And  what  about  this  ques- 
tion of  individual  moral  responsibility  and 
the  law? 

EiLSBCEc  I  think  you're  right  in  describing 
;t  a5  a  moral  choice.  A  very  difficult  one  Very 
similar.  I  would  take  It  to  t)e  responsibility, 
the  choice  that  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  now  the  Globe,  sonie- 
times  I  believe  have  faced,  having  t>een  In- 
formed by  the  Justice  Department  that  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Justice 
Deptirtment.  Janaes  Reston.  Sulzburger.  or 
Bradlee  and  Catherine  Graham  would  be  in 
\  iolation  They  went  ahead  at  their  Jeopardy, 
I  think,  feeling  tliat  their  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  their  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment,  came  above  the  inter- 
pretation by  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
Defense  Department  Now  that's  basically  an 
analogy. 

CRONKm.  Mr  Ellsberg.  could  a  govern- 
ment function  however  if  there  was  not  a 
loyalty  to  the  system?  Now  the  system  maybe 
should  be  changed  I  think  that's  a  com- 
paratively good  point  to  be  made  But,  if 
the  system  is  not  changed,  then  how  does 
the  government  sort  of  protect  its  own  opera- 
tions If  each  man  makes  his  own  decision 
on  security? 

ELLsBrac  The  system  should  be  changed 
I  think,  to  begin  with.  One  way  that  it  should 
be  changed  Is  to — and  I  think  Congress  has 
an  interest  in  this  as  does  the  public,  as 
does  the  press — Is  in  some  way  to  protect  the 
honest  man  In  that  system  I  know  people 
who  have  spoken  out  Individuals  Any  official 
does.  If  that  official  stays  silent  It's  t)ecause 
he  has  seen  what  happened  to  the  ones  who 
went  before  him  who  spoke  out  too  frankly. 
It  s  very  hard  really,  the  way  our  system  op- 
erates now.  for  a  truly  frank,  honest  man, 
to  stay  In  that  system  Indefinitely,  without 
being  weeded  out.  or  fired,  or  made  apathetic, 
or  In  fact,  corrupted  In  the  end 

That  has  to  change.  And  the  government — 
you  ask  how  can  the' government  function.  I 
have  to  say  the  government  is  not  function- 
ing well  with  the  odds  weighted  as  they 
are  now  towards  concealment,  towards  fright. 
in  effect,  fear  Pear  of  the  consequences  of 
obeying  the  constitutional  obligation  to  In- 
form   the    people. 

CRONKm  Now  concerning  the  documents 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  Times  Post,  some- 
times the  Globe,  so  far.  These  documents  as 
released,  it  has  t)een  pointed  out.  are  in- 
complete history,  for  example  They  do  not 
include  the  State  Department  documenta- 
tion, the  WTQlte  House  documentation,  ex- 
cept as  that  across  the  Pentagon  areas,  and 
the  individuals  were  not  available  I  gather, 
to  you  drawing  up  these  Innocent  Investiga- 
tions 

ELL£BEac  It  was  simply  existence  of  the 
study  that  was  a  secret  And  that  was  why 
we  were  forbidden  to  Interview 

CaoNKiTt  Let  me  ask  about  that  How 
was  it  kept  a  secret  from  the  White  House? 

Ellsbesc  How  was  It  kept  a  secret  from 
the  New  York  Times?  The  fact  Is  that  secrets 
can  be  held  by  men  In  the  government  whose 
careers  have  tjeen  spent  learning  how  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut    I  was  one  of  those 

CaoKKm  The  documentation,  being  some- 
what Incompleted — flawed  history  is  what 
some   have  said   about   It 

EixsBEBc   Incomplete   Like  all  history  it  is 
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flawed.  It's  certainly  very  Incomplete.  It's  a  /  then  take  a  look  at  how  declalona  were  made 

*«**«  T^-'a         &         1  I  ■  ib1  I  I   I  I  1  11  n         9  ntm^^Mm         >»<— ♦^^■M  T  an/1 -^        Ky^«a*        ^»       ma  *«        ( _>h  a>^.^<_K       *^_A       ___  — — 


Start.  It's  a  beginning  towarda  history.  I 
would  say  it's  an  essential  beginning.  But  It's 
only  a  tjeg'.nning 

CaoNHTx  w?l]  then  It  la  pooslble  to  draw 
conclusions.  Mr  Elab^r^  from  what  we  have 
read  so  far  ir.  thla  documentation''  And  I 
ask  that  with  a  couple  of  speciHcs  m  mind  I 
mean,  lets  Just  take  some  cases  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defenae  McNaugbton.  I  think 
111  1964  r  believe  It  was  came  up  with  a  paper 
that  was  in  there,  suggesting  possible  prov- 
ocation of  North  Vietnam  a^  an  excuse  for 
escalation  of  the  bombing  There  Is  really 
ao  evidence  at  ail  that  President  Johnson 
approved  such  a  program  or  a  thought  or 
would  have  entertained  It  If  It  had  t>eei> 
brought  to  him    is  there? 

Eixaaxxc  When  you  say  there's  no  evi- 
dence on  President  JohnK)n  you  are  correct. 
The  record,  the  documentary  record  available 
for  thts  study  Ls  fairly  complete  on  the  rec- 
ord of  presidential  declalona.  But  on  the 
thinking  that  the  President  may  have 
brought  to  bear  on  those  decisions  are  not 
on  the  Internal  metnoranda  that  I'm  sure 
flowed  within  the  White  House.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  impression  U  that  presidential 
opinion  on  such  matters  Is  less  committed 
to  paper  than  that  at  almost  any  other  of- 
ficial. More  on  the  telephone,  more  In  pri- 
vate conversation  It  doesn  t  leave  a  docu- 
mentary trail 

So  It  would  certainly  be  right  from  an 
historical  point  of  view  to  say  that  con- 
elusions  about  (^residential  motive  are  least 
acce38lble  from  this  particular  documentary 
record 

Caomcrrx.  So  all  we  really  do  have  here. 
except  where  the  presidential  documentary 
trail,  ss  you  say.  crosses  the  Pentagon  area — 
what  we  have  here  then  la  the  thinking  of 
lower  echelons  on  the  contingency  planning 
basis  primarily,  isn't  It? 

Ri.tjwwo  For  more  than  contingency 
planning  That  Is  a  quite  deceptive  descrip- 
tion being  given  to  this  by  former  ofllclals 
and  current  ones  Were  talking  In  most 
cases  about  plans  that  were  called  for  by 
the  President  because  of  the  recommenda- 
tlon  by  a  high  official,  one  or  another,  that 
they  might  well  be  used  in  the  future  They 
were  done  In  moat  cases  In  the  period  youTe 
talking  about,  with  the  ezpectatloi^that  one 
of  several  of  a  small  group  of  pla'ns  would 
be  used 

In  many  caaee  we're  talking  about  a  plan 
that  wa<  used  or  a  plan  that  was  recom- 
mended The  fact  that  It  was  recommended, 
the  fact  that  it  had  the  character  that  It 
did.  and  the  kln<1  nf  argument  that  It  did. 
Is  Information  that  I  would  say  Is  very  much 
needed  to  know  by  the  public  The  quality  of 
thlnklni?  the  kinds  "f  al'ematlves  that  are 
presented  to  the  public— to  the  Prealdent 

I  certainly  agree  that  one  of  the  limitations 
to  this  is  that  ::  w.iuld  be  a  mistake  •<>  infer 
too  much  from  it  as  to  what  the  Presidents 
own  thinking  was  Por  example  i:  s  quite 
possible  that  he  was  not  getting  at  all  al- 
ternatives that  he  would  have  been  very 
recep'..vi»  u  But  It  seems  absurd  tn  say  tha- 
the  public  has  no  need  to  know,  let  alone 
1  .Ight  to  know  the  nature  of  the  recom- 
.Tiendati.-ns  ultimately  •ha:  .*iave  been  made 
by  the  appointed  olBclals  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Presiden-  a  Judgment  in  choosing 
his  appointed  officials  and  m  staying  with 
htai  year  after  yea.-  of  erper.ence  Is  again  a 
(slC!  aspe.:'.  of  presidential  decision  making 
How  much  the  Prealdent  can  be  ."idged  only 
If  we  know  the  kind  of  service  he  was  getting 
from  thiTae  subcrdinates 

CaoNKn-r  Why  now  why  today,  when 
President  .Vixon  .'las  a  oollcy  of  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  seems  to  be  proceeding 
along  In  that  plan  should  this  be  thrown  up 
t°  'h« — for  the  American  people''  Wouldn't  It 
be  better  to  let  this  war  get  over  with  and 


and  see  bow  we  can  Improve  that  proceas 
In  the  future? 

EuLaano  The  impression  of  the  public,  the 
voters.  In  1964  w«a  not  unlike  the  Impression 
you've  Just  described  right  now  But  they 
were  wrong  They  were  mistaken  as  to  where 
their  president  meant  to  take  the  war  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  the  ironic  news  which 
we  now  learn,  and  I  think  again  It  Is  worth 
having  learned  this,  that  his  opponent  In 
that  election  knew  more  than  the  public  did 
and  more  than  he  chose  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  nature  of  that  planning 

I've  been  very  concerned  for  the  last  two 
years — almost  two  years  now.  since  the  fall 
of  '8» — based  on  some  Information  that  I  had 
from  people  that  I  trusted  and  respected 
within  the  Admlnlatratton,  that  we  were  in 
for  a  replay  of  the  year  1964  If  that  were— 
If  not  evident  to  the  public,  that  in  Itself 
didn't  prove  It  was  not  possible  because  it 
hadn't  been  evident  In  1»«4  That's  one  of 
the  .  ,  . 

CaomtTTB.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  replay 
of  "M?  In  what  specifics? 

Ri.iJiBnic.  In  1964.  the  officials  who  were 
my  colleagues  at  that  time  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  come  to  believe  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  Dnlted  States  be 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  with  whom  they 
were  not  then  at  war.  shortly.  They  did  not 
wlah  the  public  to  have  really  any  Inkling 
of  this  necessity,  even  whether  there  was  a 
poaslbUlty  or  a  conungency.  or  as  they  saw 
It.  a  high  probability,  t)ecause  an  election 
was  coming  up,  and  they  were  going  agalnat 
an  opponent  that — this  Is  the  sort  of  thing, 
by  the  way,  that  is  not  written  down  in  those 
documents,  are  not  accessible  to  the  study 
It  Is  accessible  to  special  aaalstants  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  discussed  with  spe- 
cial aaalstants  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It's  the 
sort  of  thing  that  can't  be  put  down  on 
paper. 

All  right,  going  then  against  an  opponent 
who  was  to  be  portrayed  as  Irresponsible, 
reckless,  and  a  war  monger,  it  did  not  seem 
a  suitable  time  to  share  with  the  public  the 
knowledge  that  the  highest  advisers  of  the 
public — of  the  President,  if  not  the  Presi- 
dent— «md  I've  never  been  certain  In  my  own 
mind  what  the  President's  attitude  was  at 
that  time — felt  that  it  was  essential  for  us 
to  be  bombing  sooner,  rather  than  later 
North  Vietnam. 

Now.  I  came  to  believe  In  late  '69,  on  the 
basis  of  information  from  the  Admimstra- 
tlon.  that  again  we  had  an  administration, 
of  which  at  least  two  high  ofHclals,  President 
NLxon  and  Henry  Kissinger  believed  that  It 
was  essential  to  their  purposes,  their  un- 
derstanding of  American  Interests,  that  the 
Presiden-.  have  again  a  credible  threat  of 
bombing.  This  came  in  conflict,  of  course, 
with  the  cutoff  of  bombing  in  the — Novem- 
ber, 1968  In  effect,  we  had  set  conditions  in 
which  we  would  restore  bombing,  and  could 
not  really  make  a  threat  credible  unless 
:hoae  conditions  were  violated 

Apparently  ;•  seemed  essential  that  the 
President  in  his  eyes— I  a-i  told  to  under- 
stand—again  be  ready  to  threaten  bombing 
And  he  ui.derstood  that  to  do  this  would 
-equire  demonstrations  which  would  re- 
quire the  actual  practice  of  bombing,  to 
achieve  again  either  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment, acceptable  to  him  In  terms  defined  very 
similarly  to  those  of  the  past,  or  an  accept- 
able stalemate,  which  by  now  would  have 
to  mean  one  with  less  US.  ground  troops 
involved. 

The  evidence,  as  time  went  on.  in  69  and 
then  Cambodia  In  '70.  Sontay  and  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  In  the  fall  of  1970  The 
bombing,  almost  very  frequently  after  that 
in  the  operation  into  Laos.  All  convinced 
me.  and  I  think  ultimately,  began  to  suggest 
to  a  larger  number  of  the  public,  that  this 
was  the  direction  we  were  going.  A  direction 


in  which  the  threat  of  escalation  and  the 
practice  of  escalation  was  once  again  part 
of  US,  policy 

In  this  sense,  it  did  oome  to  seem  to  me, 
especially  In  the  spring  of  1970.  after  Laos! 
that  suddervly  the  history  of  1964.  '66.  had 
become  of  extremely  urgent  relevance  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  To  the  Congress.  And 
to  the  officials 

CaoNKm  Clearly,  the  Impact  of  the  Pen- 
tagon p<^>ers  reaches  beyond  military  secu- 
rity, and  encroaches  on  the  world  of  politics. 
I  asked  Eaisberg  what  political  effect  he 
thought  the  documents  would  have 

EixsBEKG  Well,  the — actually  all  the  ques- 
tions so  far  have  been  based  I  think  on  a 
slightly  wrong  premise,  and  that  Is  that  the 
heart  of  the  study  Is  out  which  has  t>een 
stated  by.  I  think  Newsueek  and  a  couple 
of  people  And  that  thus  the  study  involves 
mainly  the  Johnson  Administration.  That's 
far  from  true  In  my  own  case,  actually,  the 
greatest  Impact  of  the  study  by  far  came 
from  the  very  earliest  periods,  to  learn  much 
more  about  the  Truman  Administration  The 
period  from  46  to  '60  The  period  from  '60 
to  '63.  '64  That  had  I  think  more  effect  on 
my  thinking  about  the  war  than  ainx>st  any 
other  thing  that  I've  ever  read 

Those  revelations  it  so  happens  are  In  the 
study,  had  not  on  the  whole  come  out  Again 
the  period  '84  to  '56  U  I  think  almost  more 
significant  than  what  comes  later  The  Ken- 
nedy period  Is  Just  beginning  to  come  out. 
I  think  the  notion  that  this  study  was  de- 
signed, that  the  revelations  were  designed,  to 
embarrass  Johnson  versus  Kennedy.  I  think 
will  be  quickly  allayed  within  the  days,  given 
what  I  find  conUng  out  In  the  papers  right 
now 

Were  talking  now  about  a  history  that 
covered  four  administrations  Three  Demo- 
crat, one  Republican  One  of  the  striking 
aspects  of  It  I  think  Is  the  sameness  of  policy 
throughout  those  four  administrations  If 
there  are  Implications  for  the  current  admin- 
istration. I  think  it's  because  it's  really  diffi- 
cult to  read  those  studies  from  the  begin- 
ning and  consecutively,  and  conclude  that 
any  one  of  them,  any  one  of  those  adminis- 
trations, would  have  behaved  very  differently 
than  Lyndon  Johnson  did.  It  may  be  that 
they  would,  but  you  can't  hi^ve  much  con- 
fidence that  they  would,  in  1966  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  1966  And  that  s  not  reassur- 
ing at  all. 

It  does  In  effect  take  the  Issue  out  of  poli- 
tics as  you  defined  it.  I  think,  and  raise  much 
more  questions  of  whether  we  have  been 
playing  follow-the-leader  a  little  too  long, 
and  whether  we  should  not  look  very  hard 
at  the  question  of  the  Congressional  role  In 
foreign  policy  The  role  of  the  courts  in  pass- 
ing upon  relations  between  the  President 
and  Congress  And  the  relation  of  our  poli- 
cies to  our  International  obligations.  And  the 
need  for  the  public  to  take  a  much  more 
active  and  Informed  role. 

So  I  think  ultimately  the  effect  will  be  far 
more  on  our  Institutions  under  the  Consti- 
tution than  It  will  be  on  the  fate  of  any  one 
party. 

CaoNKrrx.  But  a  point  that  you  made  In 
some  of  your  writings  U  that  throughout  all 
of  the  deliberations,  all  the  papers,  all  of 
the  accounting  of  the  costs  In  dollars  and 
of  expenditures  and  the  Inputs  and  the  out- 
puts as  you  mentioned  it,  there  was  never 
any  mention  of  consideration  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties. And  does  that  apply  to  the  John 
Kennedy  Administration  as  well? 

Ellsbxhc  Oh  It  certainly  does  I  made  that 
a  very  general  statement  that  this  had  never 
been  looked  at.  At  that  time  I  did  not  allude 
to  these  studies  Nor  had  I  publicly,  however, 
at  that  time  But  the  fact  Is  that  In  the 
seven  to  ten  thousand  pages  of  this  study  I 
dont  think  there  Is  a  line  In  them  that  con- 
Ulns  an  estimate  of  the  likely  Impact  of  our 
policy  on  the  overall   caaualties  among  the 
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Vietnamese,  or  the  refugees  to  be  caused,  the 
effects  of  defoliation  In  an  ecological  sense. 
There  is  neither  an  estimate  nor  a  calcu- 
lation of  past  effects,  ever.  And  the  docu- 
ments simply  concern  the  Internal  con- 
cerns— ^reflect  the  Internal  concerns  of  our 
officials.  That  says  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  our  officials  never  did  concern  them- 
selves, certainly  in  any  formal  way  or  In  writ- 
ing, and  I  think  in  no  informal  way  either 
with  the  effect  of  our  policies  on  the  Viet- 
namese. 

CaoNKrrc.  How  would  you  describe  the 
men  who  do  not  have  the  same  emotional 
reaction  to  reading  this,  in  knowing  these — 
being  privy  to  these  secrets  as  you?  Are  they 
cold?  Are  they  heartless?  Are  they  villainous? 

EI.L.SBESC.  The  usual  assumption,  of  course, 
the  usual  description  of  them  Is.  that  they 
are  among  the  most  decent  and  respectable 
and  responsible  men  that  our  society  has  to 
offer.  That's  a  very  plausible  judgment  In 
terms  of  their  bawikground  And  yet  having 
read  the  history,  and  I  think  others  will  Join 
this.  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  their  decency, 
their  humane  feelings  are  to  be  Judged  In 
part  of  the  decisions  they  brought  themselves 
to  make  The  reasons  for  which  they  did  them 
and  the  consequences. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  Judge  them.  The  evi- 
dence is  here.  I'm  sure  this  story  Is  more 
painful  for  many  people  at  this  moment  than 
for  me  because  of  course  It  Is  familiar  to  me 
having  read  It  several  times.  But  It  must  be 
painful  for  the  American  people  now  to  read 
these  papers,  and  there's  a  lot  more  to  come, 
and  to  discover  that  the  men  who  they  gave 
so  much  respect  and  trust,  as  well  as  power, 
regarded  them  as  contemptously  as  they  re- 
garded our  Vietnamese  alllea 

CaoNKrrx,  We've  talked  mostly  about  long- 
range  effects  of  these  revelations  In  chang- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  government  to  the 
people  But  what  about  the  immediate  affect 
on  the  war  as  of  these  days  In  June,  1971? 

Ellsbcrc  Yes  the  war  Is  going  on  I  was 
of  course  delighted  by  the  vote  that  I  read  of 
this  morning,  the  headline  this  morning,  that 
the  Senate  had  taken  affirmative  action  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end,  and  of  course  I 
hope  they  will  go  much  further  I'll  hope  that 
they  discover  that  their  responsibilities  to 
their  citizens,  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  to  the  voters,  do  go  beyond  getting  re- 
elected, and  that  they're  men.  they're  free 
men  who  can  accept  the  responsibility  of  end- 
ing this  war. 

My  father  had  a  favorite  line  from  the  Bible 
which  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  when  I 
was  a  kid,  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
And  I  hope  that  the  truth  that's  out  now. 
It's  out  in  the  press.  It's  out  In  homes  where 
it  should  be.  where  voters  can  discuss  It.  H's 
out  of  the  safe  and  there  Is  no  way,  no  way, 
to  get  It  back  into  the  safe,  I  hoi>e  that  truth 
win  free  us  of  this  war.  I  hope  that  we  will 
put  this  war  behind  us  And  we  will  learn 
from  It  In  such  a  way  that  the  history  of  the 
next  20  years  will  read  nothing  like  the 
history  of  the  last  20  years. 

CaoNKiTK.  And  so  the  epilogue  has  begun 
before  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  last  act 
of  this  long-run nlng  drama  called  Vietnam 
Even  befcre  American  Involvement  or  the  war 
Itself  has  ended,  the  Inquiry  has  opened  on 
how  it  all  began.  Ellsberg  speaks  eloquently, 
with  conviction,  and  clearly  with  a  point  of 
view.  But  only  one  side  of  the  continuing  de- 
bate. 

The  Pentagon  report  is  only  the  beginning 
in  itself.  The  Incomplete  history.  There  will 
be  much  more.  And  temptation  will  be  great 
for  a  witch  hunt,  the  unmasking  of  villains. 
and  the  manufacture  of  scapegoats  Should 
this  happen.  It  would  divert  our  attention 
and  energy  from  a  far  more  serious  and 
urgent  task  made  clear.  If  nothing  else  has 
been,  by  the  Pentagon  study.  And  that  is  the 
reestabllshment  of  that  cornerstone  of  demo- 


cracy. Mutual  trust  between  the  branches  of 
government,  and  more  importantly,  between 
the  government  and  the  people   Good  night 


HOUSE  SHOULD  ADOPT  MANSFIELD 
AME>fDMENT 

I  Mr,  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  as  a  House  resolution  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  declare  it  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
the  war  in  Indochina  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

I  believe  we  should  join  the  other  bodj' 
promptly  in  an  expression  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  majority  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  against  the  continuation  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  this  tragic  conflict 

We  cannot  simply  say  that  this  is  the 
President  s  war  The  Congress  has  been 
involved  as  a  supporter  of  the  venture 
because  we  have  provided  the  means  for 
our  involvement  to  be  carried  forward 
under  a  succession  of  Presidents. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  disassociate  ourselves  from  fur- 
ther involvement,  that  we  no  longer  sup- 
port the  maintenance  of  US  military 
forces  in  Indochina  and  that  we  Insist 
that  they  be  withdrawn  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible subject  to  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H    Res.  510 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  terminate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  all  military  operations  of  the  United 
States  in  Indochina,  and  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military-  forces  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  subject  to  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives hereby  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  implement  the  above  expressed 
policy  by  Initiating  Immediately  the  follow- 
ing actions 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government,  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 

<2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a 
corresp)ondlng  series  of  phased  releases  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  remaining  American  prisoners 
of  war  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of 
all  remaining  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  not  later  than  the  date  estab- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  par- 
ties. 

My  resolution  differs  from  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  which  was  added  to  the 


draft  extension  bill  by  a  vote  of  57  to  42 
on  Tuesday,  only  in  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  rather  than  directly  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  the  war  I  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Legislative  Coun.'^els  Office 
that  this  change  in  form  was  necessary 
in  a  House  resolution.  But  there  is  no 
difference  in  substance  and  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  difference  in  moral 
effect  if  we  acted  promptly  to  record  the 
House  of  Representatives  alongside  the 
Senate  m  opposition  to  the  continuation 
of  the  war 

I  am  moved  to  act  because  the  distin- 
gm.shed  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Forces  has  indicated  publicly 
that  he  does  not  look  with  favor  on  the 
retention  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  the  draft  bill  when  it  comes  from  the 
conference  committee,  and  because  the 
White  House  has  said  through  us  spokes- 
men that  It  rejects  the  amendment  as  be- 
ing only  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  57  Senators,  not  the  \iews  of  the  en- 
tire Congress. 

I  think  the  world  and  the  country 
should  know  that  the  Congress  does  sup- 
port an  early  w,ithdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Indochina,  and  I  believe 
adoption  of  thi.s  resolution  by  the  House 
would  make  it  clear  that  we  disassociate 
ourselves  from  an  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war, 

I  have  therefore  urged  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  my  testimony 
before  its  subcommittee  headed  by  our 
able  colleague.  Congressman  Gallagher. 
to  report  out  this  sense  of  the  House 
resolution  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  an 
early  vote.  It  is  imperative,  I  think,  that 
we  let  the  country  know  where  the  House 
stands  on  this  vital  issue. 


CENSURE  SOVIET  PERSECUTION 
OF  JEWS 

<Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  I 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced t-oday  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution calHne  upon  our  Government  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  move  for  a  censure  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews, 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
call  attention  to  this  flagrant  \'lolatlon 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion 

I  have  previously  supported  legislation 
to  call  upon  our  Government  to  tise  Its 
direct  diplomatic  procedures  to  lessen  the 
burdens  imposed  on  Soviet  Jewry,  I  have 
also  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in  let- 
ters to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  urging  their  utmost  efforts  to  end 
this  persecution  I  feel  we  now  need  to 
go  further  and  take  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 

The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Jews  are  forced  to 

remain  In  a  country  that  in  practice,  if  not 
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la  Uw,  compels  them  to  abandon  their  verv 
identity;  and 

Whangs.  In  the  name  of  abstract  poiltl- 
oal — aooDomlc  theory,  of  cynical  geopoUUcs 
human  beings  are  denied  a  fre«lom  recog- 
nized as  bMic  by  all  civilized  cxruntrtee  of 
the  world,  indeed  by  the  Soviet  Conaatu- 
tlon.  and 

Whereaa,  the  Jews  of  Russia,  who.  through 
a  history  of  persecuuon  and  oppreMlon  were 
able,  as  a  distinct  and  Identlflable  group  to 
oontrtbute  to  the  spiritual  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race:  and 

Whereas,  they  (the  Jews  of  Russia  i  are 
now  systeffiAUcally  and  efflctenUy  being 
denied  the  means  to  sustain  their  idenuty  as 
JeiWB  Inside  Russia  and  the  opportunity  to 
maaitaln  that  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere 
and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  emigrate,  which  is 
denied  the  Jews,  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
united  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signa- 
tory. Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  ReTireaentativea 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  U  authorised  and  re- 
quested, to  Issue  a  proclamaUon  calling  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  to  permit  the  free 
expression  of  Ideas  and  the  ererclse  of  reli- 
gion by  Its  Jewish  cltUens  In  accordance  with 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and 

To  utilize  formal  and  Internal  contracts 
with  Soviet  offlclals  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
lessening  of  the  domestic  burdens  of  the 
RussLan  Jews  and 

To  demand  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
It  permit  Its  Jewish  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  choice  ae  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  and 

To  instruct  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  to  move  to  censure  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  floor  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  violation  of  the  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights 
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LOUIS  WOLPSON  ON  PRISON 
REFORM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
and  as  one  who  is  vlully  interested  in 
recommendations  to  Improve  this  Na- 
tions archaic  prison  system.  I  commend 
the  foUowing  short  arUcle  written  by  fin- 
ancier Louis  Wolfson  which  appeared  in 
the  April  edition  of  Signature,  a  maga- 
^ne  published  by  Diners  Club  of  New 

EnUUed  The  Urgent  Need  for  Prison 
Reform."  Mr.  Wolfsons  article  presents 
many  of  the  sUrk  realities  of  Ufe  in  to- 
day s  prisons  and  suggests  a  determined 
Federal.  State,  and  local  assault  on  a 
prison  system  that  makes  repeaters  of 
offenders. 

The  article  follows : 

Serving  nine  months  and  one  day  in  Fed- 
eral prison  at  BgUn  Air  Force  Base  does  not 
necessarily  qualify  anyone  as  an  expert  in 
penal  reform  or  parole  procedures  But  this 
experience,  sirtjstanttated  by  the  research  of 
my  stair,  has  convinced  me  that  the  policy 
of  punishment  in  our  penal  system  has  re- 
sulted in  virtually  total  failure  to  accomplish 
tl^n™^*  ""^  ^"^  '^"^  mission :  rehablllta- 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  prison 
population  of  any  nation  In  the  world  with 
more  than  400  000  people  actually  locked  up 
every  day    About   70  percent  of  todays  in- 


mates have  had  prior  convictions  and  19  out 
of  every  20  eventually  return  to  society — 
hypersensitive  and  Insecure.  Bold  and  Imag- 
inative programs  must  be  developed  so  that 
they  can  be  rehabilitated  as  human  lielngs 
able  to  make  some  contribution  to  society. 

I  have  learned  from  many  inmates  that 
two  major  factors  trigger  their  hatred  to- 
ward authority  and  block  them  from  respond- 
ing favorably  to  such  efforts  One  Is  the  lack 
of  uniform  court  sentencing  for  identical  or 
slmUar  crimes,  and  the  other  is  the  failure 
of  parole  boards  to  give  prisoners  reasons  for 
denial  of  paroles  so  that  they  know  precisely 
how  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  boards 
approval. 

When  an  inmate  Is  able  to  obtain  parole, 
he  receives  as  little  as  »10.  rarely  more  tthan 
•40,  a  bus  ticket  and  a  "civilian"  suit  of 
clothes.  He  seldom  has  any  job  prospects  and 
as  soon  as  his  money  is  spent  he  usually 
returns  to  crime  as  his  only  means  of  sur- 
vival As  citizens  it  is  our  reeponslblllty  to 
correct  this  deplorable  situation,  even  If  it 
requires  providing  business  and  Industry 
with  tax  incentives  in  order  to  provide  Jobs 
for  these  lost  souls. 

Top  authortles  In  this  field  are  convinced 
that  more  severe  sentences — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  life  Imprisonment  or  death — will  not 
deter  crime.  We  spent  hundreds  of  bllUons 
of  dollars  for  wars  and  after  we  defeat  our 
enemies  we  rehabilitate  them  Yet  we  And 
it  impossible  to  appropriate  a  small  portion 
0*  this  amount  to  rehablUtate  our  own 
people 

Rehabilitation — or  lack  of  it — is  o«Uy  one 
of  our  national  horrors.  A  complete  revamp- 
ing of  our  archaic  and.  In  my  view,  sadistic 
penal  system  should  be  Instituted  Immedi- 
ately. A  prison  ombudsman  appointed  to 
Investigate  Irregularities  or  corruption  would 
help  to  correct  many  of  these  problems  In 
practically  every  prison,  for  the  right  amount 
of  money,  narcotics  or  liquor  and  virtually 
every  other  typ>e  of  contraband  t>ecome  avail- 
able. Strong  laws  might  aid  in  reducing 
the  corruption  among  prison  authorities- 
including  the  guards — who  allow  this  black 
market  to  flourish  And  persons  proven  guilty 
of  violating  such  laws  should  be  criminally 
prosecuted  and,  whenever  applicable,  lose 
their  pension  rights  and  other  benefits. 

Prisoners  would  beneflt  greatly — In  psy- 
chological terms — if  a  sex  program  were  in- 
stituted in  our  priSbn  system  as  Indeed  it 
already  Is  In  many  others,  notably  In  Mexico 
A  married  person  confined  to  prison  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  the  right  to  engage  In 
marital  relations  at  certain  Intervals. 

To  achieve  progress  and  efficiency,  a  new 
and  separate  Cabinet-level  post  should  be 
considered  that  would  have  under  its  juris- 
diction some  or  all  of  the  following  The 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Parole  Board  and  all 
Federal  Judges — thus  removing  them  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  Department 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  stiould  be  some 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  branch 
of  government  concerned  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  that  governmental  brajich  Involved 
In  our  correction  system. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  outline  even  sketchlly 
my  personal  recommendations  on  this  single 
page  I  can  only  say  that  our  President  and 
other  elected  offlclals  should  give  top  priority 
to  reforming  our  penal  and  parole  systems 
As  recent  events  have  shown,  the  deplorable 
oondlUon  of  our  prisons  is  one  of  America's 
gravest  domesltc  problems.  Let  your  Senators 
your  Congressman,  your  President  know  of 
your  concern,  and  insist  that  they  act  aggres- 
rively  and  Immediately  to  alleviate  this  great 
need. 


Mr,  Mayne  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  » .  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ORrrriN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs>.  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAN'i'ED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. June  28;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr  IcHORD,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roy)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Reuss.  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Roy.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr  Boland,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Rarick.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  William  D,  Ford,  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minutes  to- 
day. 


LEAVE   OP  ABSENCE 

Mrs  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  lat  the 
the  request  of  Mr  Boland).  for  today 
on  account  of  official  business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Dow  prior  to  the  teller  vote  on  the 
Yates  amendment  to  H.R,   9272. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr    Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio 

Mr  AsHBRooK  In  two  instances, 

Mr,  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  three  in- 
stances, 

Mr,    FiNDLEY, 

Mr,  CoucHLiN. 

Mr,  Spence.  y 

Mr  King  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Dickinson. 

Mr,  McDade. 

Mr  Harsha. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin 

•  The  following  Members  "at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roy)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Celler, 
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Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr  O'Neill, 

Mr  Fraser  in  three  instances 

Mr    Harrington  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Roe  m  two  instances. 

Mr   Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Fl'qua  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Jacobs. 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Pike  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  two  instances. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  414.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1206.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  194«. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  te^rms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  ROY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  28,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  <X)MM  UNI  CATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  ta*le  and  nferred  a-s  follows: 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Ofnera:  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  for 
drug-dependent  members  of  the  .Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms.  July  1970-March 
1971.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  insurance,  and  guaran- 
tees, issued  In  March  and  April  1971,  in  con- 
nection with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


894  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  notification  of  properties  added 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  a  oroposed 
transfer  of  research  and  development  funds 
to  the  Construction  of  facilities  appropria- 
tion, fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Act.  1971,  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  3344.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
sell  at  prices  which  he  determlne.s  to  be 
reasonable  under  prevailing  mortagage  mar- 
ket conditions  direct  loans  made  to  veterans 
under  chapter  37.  title  38,  United  States 
Code;  with  an  amendment  iBept  No.  92- 
306).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .Affairs  H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  5056  of  tlUe  38  United  States  C-ode. 
in  order  to  extend  the  authority  or  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program  of  exchange  of 
medical  information  (Rept.  No.  92-307)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
on  Appropriations  H-R  9417  .A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept,  No.  92-3081.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ASPIN 
H.R.  9393  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise 
tax  on  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulate matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a.nri   Means, 

By   Mr    BRADEMAS: 
H.R    9394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   and    for    other    purposes,     to    the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R    9395    A   bill    to   authorize   the  Com- 
missioner   of    the    District    of    Columbia    to 
enter    Into    agreements    with    teachers    and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of    the    District    of    Columbia    for    the    pur- 
chase   of    annuity    contracts:    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   FOLEY  i  for  himself   Mr.  BtTau- 
soN    of    Missouri,   Mr     Halpekn.   Mr. 
Harrington    Mr    Mikva    Mr   Rosen- 
thal,  and   Mr    Seiberlinc)  : 
H.R.  9398.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing  of  certain  campaign   costs   incurred  in 
campaigns  for  election  to  Federal  office,  to 
insure    full    public    disclosure    of    campaign 
finances,   and   to   regulate   unfair  campaign 
practices;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buau- 
soN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Halpeen,  Mr. 
Harrington.    Mr.    Mikva,    and    Mr. 

Rosenthal)  : 
H,R.  9397,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  Individuals  for  certain  pollticaJ  campaign 
contributions  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  9398  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health 
of  children  to  increase  the  number  of  den- 
tal auxiliaries,  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  dental  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  9399  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R  9400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revnue  CTode  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr.    GRIFFIN     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Pickle   Mr   .Abernetht    Mr   .^^tXAN- 
DDt,  Mr    Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
AjfDREws  of  Alabama,  Mr   Bakie,  Mr, 
Be%'Ill    Mr    Blanton.  Mr   Bc>ogs.  Mr. 
Bbothill    of    North    Carolina,    Mr 
Don  H    Clausen,  Mr   Davis  of  Geor- 
l^a.    Mr     Dl-ncan     Mr     Edwarjjs    of 
Louisiana    Mr    Flowkrs.  Mr.   Fltnt 
and  Mr  Hagan ' 
H  R   9401    A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
mote the  production  and  marketing  of  farm- 
raised  fish   through  the  extension  of  credit, 
technical    assistance,    marketing    assi.^tance 
and  research,  and  for  other  purp-jses:   to  the 
Committee      on       Merchant       Marine       and 
Fisheries 

By    Mr     GRIFFIN     'for    himself,    Mr. 
Pickle      Mr      Hammehschmidt     Mr. 
Hanna,    Mr     HENDE31SON     Mr     Hrl»- 
CATE.  Mr.  JoHNS-:>N  of  Ca:;fornia   Mr. 
Long    of    Louisiana     Mr     Montgom- 
EBT    Mr    Pass M A.N    Mr    Perkins    Mr 
Pretes  of  North  Carolina    Mr   Petoe 
of  Arkansas    Mr    .SEBELrrs    Mr    5k r- 
BiTZ    Mr     .Steed     Mr     Stephens     Mr, 
Stt-bbletield      and    Mr     Wsighti 
H.R.  9402    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    establish    a    program    to 
promote   the    production    and    marketing   of 
farm-raised    fish    through    the   extension    of 
credit     technical    aslstance     marketing    as- 
sistance,  and    research,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr  HILUS: 
H  R    9403    A   bin    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit   cer- 
tain  tax-exempt   organization?   u-<  engage   In 
communlcatlnns  with   legislative  bodies   and 
committees    and    member?    thereof,    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HUNGATE 
H  R    9404.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit   against 
Federal     income    tax     for     State    and    local 
real  property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion 
of  rent  paid  on   their  residences  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  65:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  means 
Bv  Mr    KEATING 
H  R     9405     A    bill    to   restore    the    Income 
tax  credit  for  Investment  in  certain  depreci- 
able  property,    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mr    KOCH    (for   himself    Mr.   En.- 

BERC.      Mr       MOORHEAD       Mr       WAU3II. 

Mr.   O'Neill.   Mr    Bt  lawd    Mr    Dan- 
iEi,soN.    Mr     CoRMAN     Mr.    Howard. 
Mr.    Stokes.    Mr     RootNo,    and    Mr 
BxaGLAmi  : 
H.R.  9406.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
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SocUl   Security   Act   to  ext«nd   for   5    ye«rs 

(untU  Juno  30,  19T7)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr    KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  9407    A  bUl  to  require  the  establlah- 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the   18th  and  subse- 
quent  decennial    censuses,    of   congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McCLUHE: 
H  R.  9408.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  and  tl  pieces  In  commemora- 
tion  of   the    bicentennial    of   the    American 
Revolution;    to   the   Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr    Q-KONSKl: 
H  R   9400.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals' 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed    and 
for   other   purposee:    to    the   Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr     ROSTKNKOW8KI    (for    him- 
self. Mr    Ankunzio,  Mr    Coluns  of 
\  nilnols,   Mr    Klcczynski.  Mr    Mxr- 

\  CAUX,    Mr    MixvA,    Mr     Murpht    of 

/  nilnots.  and  Mr   Yatm)  : 

H.R  9410.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years 
(until  June  30.  1977)  the  period  within 
Which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  RUPPE 
^■^  **11    A  bUl  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
SUtes;    to  provide   both   the   flexibility   and 
resources  for  SUte  and  local  government  of- 
flclals  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own   problems;    to   achieve   a   better   alloca- 
tion of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide 
for  the  sharing  with  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived  by   the  United  States;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  RYAN: 
HR  9412.    A    bin    to    amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  carryovers  and 
oarrybacks     of      unused      medical      expense 
deductions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr    VANIK  i  for  himself.  Mr    Pot- 
ton  of  Tennessee.  Mr    CoiUiAif.  and 
Mr.  Oebsons)  ; 
HR.  9413    A  bUI  to  provide  localities  with 
f.hmf.        assistance    to    meet    their   respon- 
slbll  ties   and   Increasing   fiscal   problems   by 
providing  for  a  general  grant  of  Federal  rev- 
enue  which  shall   be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of   need;    to   the    Committee   on    Ways    and 

By  Mr  YATRON: 

tit!l'*s  ^^*„J:  o '"  ^  *"*°*^  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  tf- 
sunnvorshlp  reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarrlage  of  certain  annuitants,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

f  ..^"^  **^?  *  ""'  ^  provide  Increases  in  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of 

n.,^L.^°'"'*   ^'*'"   ^"^    "Xl^or  «her 

a^mi^Se^vlc'e'  ''°^'"**  ""^   ^'   °»« 

H„^^  "1'^  -^"""  ^  "><:«««  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  cows 
of  employees'  health  benefits  Insurance-  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

RB  ^,?f^    HANSEN  Of  Washington: 
thf  n.^i  '"  '^*">g  appropriations  for 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 

ivTi,  and  for  other  purposes 

By  Mr   EDM0ND60N  (for  himself   Mr 
Jabman,    Mr     Camp,    and    Mr     Bel- 

CKXM)  : 

P^^^""  \^'^^^  designate  the  Mountain 
P*rk    Reservoir.    Okla      as    the    Tom    Steed 
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aaaervolr;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  9419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  9420   A  blU  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the 
Public    Health    Service   Act    to    provide    in- 
cr^eed  manpower  for  the  health  professions 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H^R.  9431    A  bill  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
ot  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Indochina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HAWKINS: 
HJi.  9422    A  bill  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of 
Ouadalupe-Hldalgo  as  a  treaty  made  pursu- 
ant to  article  VI  of  the  Constitution  In  re- 
gard   to   lands   rightfully    belonging    to  de- 
scendants of  former  Mexican  clUzens  to  rec- 
ognize   the   municipal    status    of    the   com- 
munity land  grants,  and  for  other  purpoees 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R  9433.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  FWeral  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  or- 
ders: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MONAOAN: 
HR.  9434  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poaee  of  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  de- 
ductions from  beneflu  on  account  of  excess 
earnings,  there  be  disregarded.  In  certain 
cases.  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain copyrights,  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
compositions,  letters  or  memorandums  or 
similar  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  PEPPER: 
HR.  9426  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
slmpllflcatton,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr  Collins  of  Tex- 
as,  Mr    DANiKLaoN.   Mr     Dcnholm, 
Mr.     DoNOHtJi:,     Mr      Dttlski,     Mr 
Flood.  Mr    Pomtthi.  Mr    PmrNzzL. 
Mr   PtTLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr   Ottde. 
Mr    Halet.  Mr    Banna.  Mr    Hatha- 
way. Mr    Hawkins,  Mr    Henderson. 
Mr  Hocan,  Mr  Hobton.  Mr  Kee,  Mr. 
KnjczTNsKr.  Mr    Ktbos.  Mr    Lanb- 
OBEBE.  and  Mr  Madden)  : 
HJi.  9426.  A  bill   to  make  it  unlawful  in 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  Intentionally  pro- 
mote or  facilitate  Illegal  drug  trafficking  by 
poeaesslon.   sale,   or   distribution,   of  certain 
paraphernalia,  and  further  to  make  it   un- 
lawful for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instrument 
or  device  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using 
a  controlled  substance  himself:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    PKPPBR     (for    himself,    Mr 
B«*aco.  Mr    Mann.   Mr    MtJBPHT  of 
nUnoU,  Mr  Ranoel,  Mr   Waldie.  Mr. 
KXATiNG,  Mr    Sandman.  Mr    Steigeb 
of  Arizona.  Mr    Wigcins,  Mr    Winn, 
Mr    McMillan.  Mr    Gebald  R    Ford 
Mr    Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
Baring.  Mr   Broomtiilo.  Mr   Brink- 
let.  Mr    Bbothill  of  Virginia,  Mr 
Buchanan,    Mr.    Burke    of    Florida, 
Mr     BciRXE    of    Ma»S€M:husetts.    Mr 
Carnet.   Mr    Chappkll.    Mr    Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Collier) 
HR    9427.  A  bill  to  make  It  unlawful  In 
the    District    of    Columbia    to    Intentionally 
promote  or  faclllute  illegal  drug  trafficking 
by  possession,   sale,  or  distribution    of  cer^ 
tain  paraphernalia,  and  further  to  make  It 
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unlawful  for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instru- 
ment or  device  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully 
using  a  controlled  substance  himself:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr     PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Matrias  of  California,  Mr    Mazzoli, 
Mr.  MXLCHEB.  Mr  Minshall.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr   O-KoNSKi,  Mr   Rees,  Mr   Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr   Robison  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Rostxnkowski,    Mr.    St 
Germain,  Mr  ScHMrrz.  Mr  Smh-h  of 
Iowa,  Mr  Symington,  Mr.  Van  Dexk- 
LIN,  Mr    VicoRrro,  Mr    Widnall.  Mr. 
WiLLUMs,     Mr      Bob    Wilson,    Mr 
Charles  H  Wilson,  Mr   Yatbon,  Mr 
ZWACH,  and  Mr    Passman)  : 
HR.  9428.  A   bill   to  make  It  unlawful  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  Intentionally  pro- 
mote or  faclllute  Illegal  drug  trafficking  by 
possession,   sale,   or   distribution,   of  ceruln 
paraphernalia,  and   further  to  make  it   un- 
lawful for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instrument 
or  device  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using 
a  controlled  subsUnce  himself:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr    PRICE  of  Texas   (for  himself. 

Mrs  Abztjo,  Mr.  CouoHtiN.  Mr.  Dk»- 

HOLM.  Mr   Duncan.  Mr  Hobton,  Mr. 

Leooett.  Mr  Melcheb,  Mr.  Milleb  of 

Ohio,  Mr.   MoBsi.  Mr.  Wtdleb.  and 

Mr.  ZwACH)  : 

HR    9429    A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide   Ux  relief 

for  homeowners;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9430.  A  bin  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  sUnd- 
ards  for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON: 
HR  9431  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city  whose 
population  falls  to  below  50.000  to  convert 
any  outsundlng  urban  renewal  projects 
from  a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fourths  caplUl 
grant  formula;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr  THONE 
H  R    9432    A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the      Federal      Meat      Inspection      Act       as 
amended,  so  as   to   increase   from   50   to   80 
percent   the   amount   that    may   be   paid   as 
the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the  costs 
of  any  cooperative  meat  Inspection  program 
carried   out   by   any   SUte    under   such    sec- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H  R    9433    A  bill  to  designate  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National   Lakeshore  as  the  "Paul   H 
Douglas   National   Lakeshore";    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  YATRON: 
H  R.  9434    A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'   health  beneflu  Insurance:    to 
the    CommltUe    on    Post    Office    and    CIvn 
Service. 

By  Mr  MAHON 
H  J  Res  744  Joint  resolution  making  an 
aoproprlatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H  J    Res.  745    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  COLLIER: 
H.J   Res.  746.  Joint  resolution;  Stable  Pur- 
chasing  Power   Resolution   of    1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr  GIBBONS: 
H  J   Res.  747  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes  relating  to  the  busing  or  involunury 
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•adgnment  of  studenU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Cahniy   Mr  Daniil- 

80N  Mr  Dorn  Mr  Dri^Ki  Mr  Ed- 
wards of  California  Mrs  Gra.sso.  Mr. 
Haley.  Mr  Hammers<-hmidt  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massarhusftls  Mr  Htn.- 
BTOSKi,  Mrs  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.     HlLLIS,     Mr       MONTGOMY.RY.      Mr. 
PuciNSKi     Mr     RoBER-rs     Mr    Sa-tttr- 
riELD,    Mr     Saylob,    Mr     Scott,    Mr, 
Teacve  of  California.  Mr    Winn    Mr 
WoLfT,  Mr   WYLir,  and  Mr   Zwach) 
H.J.   Res    748    Joint,    resolution   amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authiir- 
ize  the  Admlnustrator  of  Veterans    Affairs  \u 
provide  certain   assistance   In   the  establish- 
ment of  new  State  medical  schools,  the  Im- 
provement of  existing  medical  schools  affili- 
ated with  the  Veterans    Administration;   and 
to  develop  cooperative  an-angement,s  between 
institutions  of   higher   education     hospuaJs 
and  other  public  or  nonpront  health  service 
Institutions,  and  the  Veterans'   Administra- 
tion to  develop  and  conduct  educational  and 
training  programs  for  health  care  personnel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr   ANDERSON  of  nilnols: 
H.  Con    Res   347    Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  congressional   policy  regarding  Viet- 
nam, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By    Mr     HARRINGTON     ifar    himself, 
Mrs   Abzvg,  Mr   Badillo.  Mr   Burton, 
Mr    Edwards  of  California,  Mr    Wil- 
liam     D       PORD.      Ml,      F'RASER,      MTS 
Grass:),   Mr    CUbbons,    Mr     Halpern 
Mr     Hathaway     Mr     Helstoski,    My 
Mitchell,    Mr    Pike.   Mr.   Rees,   Mr 
ROYBAL    Mr    Ryan.   Mr    Schwkngel 
Mr    Stokes,  and  Mr    Udall  i  , 
H    Con.  Res    348    Concurrent  resolution  to 
esUbllsh    a    select    joint    commUt^e    to    be 
kri'W-n    as    the    Ccmmlttee    r,-.    Frfea- -m    o: 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    PEPPER 
H     Con     Res     349     Conctiirent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  respect- 
ine    the    treatment    of    Soviet   JewTv:    to    the 
Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H  Con  Res  350  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  seiise  of  the  C-ongress  tow-ard 
ending  the  war  In  Indochina:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By    Mr     HALPERN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
EaLBERG,   Mr.   Duncan,  Mr.   Addabbo, 


Mr     arRATTON,    Mr     McClory,    Mr 
Drinan,  Mr    Collins  of  Rllnols,  Mr 
Dow.  Mr   Yatron,  Mr   Scheuer.  and 
Mr    Rosenthal  I  : 
H,  Res   506   Resolution  erpreeslng  the  sense 
of   the    House   with   respect    to   the    negotia- 
tion    of      an     Amencan-lsraeii     Treaty     of 
Friendship,    Ui    the   Ootmnlttee   on    Foreign 
A.Talrs 

By  Mr    PEPPEK 
H     Rt«     510,    Resolution    relating    to    the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  :rom  Viet- 
nam, to  the  C-ommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  FLESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally    referred   as   follows: 

By    Mr     .ANDREWS    of    North   Dakota 

HR  9435  A  bU!  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  and  arganizatioas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  J-adlciary. 

Bv   Mr?    HECKL.ER  of  Massachtisetts 

HJI.  9436  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Auclello,  his  wife  and  child:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellender)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God.  amid 
the  tensions  of  our  times,  unit*  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nation  m  a  firm  spiritual 
alliance,  that  we  may  remain  "one  na- 
tion under  God."  Fordfy  a<:  against  all 
evil  forces  May  our  armament  be  the 
arms  of  righteousness  and  our  strength 
be  in  the  sinews  of  the  spirit  May  the 
Nation  achieve  her  greatest  eminence  in 
the  everlasting  verities  which  endure  ail 
change  May  our  supremacy  be  in  the 
morality  and  virtue  of  the  people,  that 
we  falter  not  in  the  things  that  matter 
most.  Make  us  each  ready  to  share  the 
blame  and  the  fame  of  our  country,  and 
may  our  frame  rest  in  that  righteotisne.ss 
which  exalts  a  nation  Fire  our  spirits 
with  a  new  determination  xo  achieve 
justice  and  a  full  life  for  all  men  Finally, 
SO  assure  u^;  of  Thy  presence  working 
in  us  that  we  may  live  in  peace  with  all 
men  and  be  at  peace  with  them    Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  June  23. 1971) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  June  23. 
1971,  be  approved 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

CXVn 1380— Part  17 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con.sideration  of  execu- 
tive business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
begmnmg  with  New  Reports.  wiU  be 
stated 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Laurence  E,  Lynn,  Jr.,  of 
California,  to  be  an  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  m  the  U.S,  Tanfl  Commis- 
sion, as  follows; 

Catherine  May  Bedell  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  V  S  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1974 

Joseph  O  Parker,  of  Virginia  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16,  1977 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  noufied  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


legislatut:  session 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  busmess, 

The  motion  was  ag-eed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DATE  ON 
WHICH  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUTIEMENT 

SHALL     SUBMIT     ITS     FINAL     RE- 
PORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
225.  H  R    4848 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk ^ad  as 
follows: 

H  R  4848,  to  amend  the  Act  of  No-.-ember 
26,  1969  to  provide  lor  an  extension  of  the 
date  on  which  the  Comm:ssion  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  .^^hali  submit  Its  final  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is  therf 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  readm,?,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presideiit  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  92-231  ',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  toilowa: 

PT7XP08B 

The  purpose  at  una  bill  ts  to  provide  the 
OnmmtMton  oo  Government  Procurement 
with  •ddVtJonaJ  time  to  en*ble  It  to  com- 
plete :~s  assigned  miBslon.  by  extending  Ita 
flnai  reporting  date  until  December  31.  1972 
Cnder  the  statute  which  eetabliAhed  the 
CX>niml3BJon  and  defined  '.'^  duuea.  the  Ccwa- 
mlwioci  IS  required  to  make  a  final  report  to 
the  Cotvgreas  '^jgether  with  Its  findings  and 
recommendatlods.  within  2  years  after  the 
date  erf  enactment  (Nov.  26.  1971)  During 
cxmAderatlon  oi  that  legislation,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that,  although  a  2-year  period 
wae  expected  U)  be  sufflclent  to  enable  the 
CommlsBlon  to  complete  Its  work,  a  Umlted 
eiteiiiion  oould  oe  provided,  if  IMer  Justified 
I H    Hept    S 1   -im 

Par  reasoiLs  wh;ch  are  detailed  below,  the 
Commission  ww:  be  aiiiihle  to  complete  Its 
mission  by  the  terminai  date  provided  for  In 
the  enabling  leglalaUon.  ir.d  with  the  can- 
currenoe  of  the  Office  o{  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Comptroller  General  haa  re- 
quested the  extension  of  time  provided  for  in 
H  R.  4848 

atABONs  roR  akQumuL)  mrmtsioN 
According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coco- 
mlsston,  the  principal  baaes  for  the  requested 
extenalon  are  (  1 1  a  long  delay  In  organizing 
the  Oommlaslon.  (2)  an  increased  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the 
Oommlaslon  J  work,  and  (3)  unantlcapated 
dlfflc'jJUes  In  Identifying  and  obtaining  the 
services  of  large  numbers  ^f  individuals  to 
carry  on  and  complete  its  mis«lL«i 

With  reapect  to  the  organization  of  the 
Oocnmlsalon.  the  enabling  statute  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  three  members  of  the 
CommlsBion  by  the  Speaker  at  the  House  of 
ReprosentaUves  th.-ee  bv  the  Ppwldent  of 
the  3enate  and  three  bv  the  ProaJden'  of 
the  United  State*  The  Speaker  made  his  ap- 
pointments in  December  19«  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  March  I97f>  ^nd  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States    m  April   1970 

Thus,  although  the  Commlsalon  was  «- 
tabllahed  In  November  l»«e  its  organlaattoc 
was  not  completed  'jutu  April  3  l97t> ap- 
proximately 5  months  later  -and  Its  first 
organlzaUooaJ  meeting  was  held  yn  April  22. 
1970  The  ComnUsBlor.  then  proceeded  to 
select  the  nucleus  if  i.  full-Ume  staff  with 
special  attention  to  key  positions  and  com- 
pleted the  selection  of  pnnclpaj  sta/T  mem- 
bws  and  the  core  of  Ita  baaic  full-Ume  staff 
by  the  summer  of  1970 

With  respect  to  the  complexity  of  Its  work. 
the  Commission  proceeded  to  review  the 
testimony  in  the  Senate  and  Hnuae  hearings 
and  to  dlacuas  various  procurement  matters 
with  experts  In  the  field  These  activities  re- 
sulted In  the  Identification  of  some  450  prob- 
lem areas  which  were  L-onsolldated  lnt<i  325 
study  Uypica  Thereafter  the  Oommlaslon 
found  that  the  most  effective  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding would  ;,<•  -.hrough  the  formation  of 
study  groups,  each  with  defined  areas  of 
study  and  to  staff  these  groups  with  pwiple 
from  government  industry  and  other  parts 
ot  the  private  sector  m  order  to  anatle  It  to 
obtain  all  possible  vlewpolnu 

At  this  point,  the  Commission  divided  Its 
work  into  two  phases  a  studv  group  phase 
devoted  to  rtudv  jmup  and  special  staff 
studies,  and  a  commission  study  and  dellber- 
auon  phase,  leading  to  :u  final  report  The 
Commission  reaii^ed  that,  if  this  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  to  be  meamngful  and  effective 
more  time  would  be  required  to  enable  thor- 
ough study  by  the  study  groups  and  full 
and  careful  consideration  by  the  full  Com- 
mission Since  the  study  groups  were  not  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  complete  their  work 
until  the  fall  of  i»7l.  it  would  be 
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to  request  an  extension  from  the  Congress, 
in  order  to  afford  the  Commission  adequate 
opportunity  for  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  reports  of  its  study  groups  There- 
after, the  Commission  established  13  study 
groups  to  review  defined  areas  over  a  9-to- 
I3-month  jjerlod  and  to  submit  their  find- 
ings and  conclusions  to  the  Commission.  A 
list  of  the  study  groups  and  a  summary  of 
their  defined  areas  Is  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report 

With  respect  to  the  assembly  of  tta  study 
groups.  It  was  the  Commissions  plan  to  buUd 
balance  into  the  groups  by  recruiting  foi 
each  of  them,  from  within  Government  and 
without,  persons  with  differing  backgrounds 
and  viewpoints  Defining  the  area  of  effort 
for  these  groups,  locating  experienced  per- 
sons who  could  be  made  available  to  the 
Commission  to  staff  the  groups,  and  getting 
the  groups  underway  involved  a  consider- 
ably longer  period  of  time  than  originally 
anticipated  Thus,  although  the  Commission 
had  originally  planned  to  have  all  groups 
farmed  and  underway  by  the  end  of  1970,  the 
last  group  was  not  assembled  and  opera- 
tional until  March  of  1971 

Id  his  testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of 
th«  louse  Committee  on  Government 
OperwJona.  in  which  he  detaUed  the  prob- 
lems encountered,  as  summarized  above,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  stated  that 
"the  delay  encountered  in  getting  these 
study  groups  assembled  contribute*  slgnU)- 
cantly  to  the  need  for  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Commission."  He  stated  further  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  basic  objectives 
of  Congress  will  be  met  by  this  Commission 
and  that  It  will  be  able  to  submit  a  signifi- 
cant and  informative  report  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  consideration." 


members  of  this  committee,  ts  malting  good 
progress  and  is  well  on  Its  way  toward  the 
accompllahment  of  its  mission. 

Valid  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the 
delays  and  a  good  case  has  been  made  for  the 
proposed  exunslon.  which  is  supported  by 
the  Commission,  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General.  It 
appears  clear  that.  In  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude,  the  Commission  should  be  given 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to  complete  Its 
vital  mission  and  to  furnish  the  Congreas 
\nd  the  President  with  a  blueprint  for  future 
."ederal  procurement  pollclee  and  practices. 

BSTIltATXD  COST  OF  LCOtBtJlTION 

TTie  Commission  estimates  that  the  ex- 
penditure which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
extension  will  be  »1  4  mlUlon  Of  this  amount, 
approximately  $400,000  wUl  be  Incurred  In 
fiscal  year  1972  and  the  balance  of  •!  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973  The  total  coat  of  the 
Commission's  operations.  Including  the  pe- 
riod of  the  extension.  Is  estlntated  at  %1  mil- 
lion. These  estimates  have  been  examined 
and  concurred  In  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  ( H  Rept  93-145 
p.  7). 


OONCLCrSIDN 

This  committee.  In  approving  the  legisla- 
tion  which   established   the   Oommlaslon  on 
Government  Procurement  and  prescribed  Its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  pointed  out  that 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  -Act  and  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlatraUve  Services 
Act — the    two    basic    statutes    which    govern 
mlUtary  and  nonmliltary  pnx-urement — were 
enacted    more    thft:i    20    years   ago.    and    that 
during  the  Intervening  period,  there  has  been 
a  phenomenal  growth  and  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment  responslblliues.   activities    and   ex- 
penditures    Thus,    the    Pederal    budget    rose 
from  MO  billion  m   fi-vji.   yea.-    ;94«  to  ClM 
bUllon  In  flacal  year    19«e     new  departments 
and  agencies  have  been  created  and  numer- 
ous new  Pedera;  programs  have  been  under- 
taken  in  an  effort   to   cope   with   social   and 
economic    needs,    and    the    military    arsenal 
now  requires  multioiuion-dollar  weapon  sys- 
tems.   Reflecting    this    rapid    expanalon.    the 
dollar  value  of  procurement  awards  for  sup- 
plies, equipment    and  services  has  Increased 
from  ta  billion  to  tb6  billion  during  the  same 
period    Purthermore.  it  appears  that  Pederal 
procurement   now   involves  a   verltaWe  army 
of  procurement  oOkrers  engaged   in  a  highly 
escalating   battle  of   paperwork     resulting   in 
a  situation  which  is  often  as  baffling  to  the 
suppliers  of  gooda  and  servioes  as  ;i  is  expen- 
sive V-)  the  Pederal  Government 

Noting  that  despite  this  phenomenal  In- 
crease in  Pedera.  procurement  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  expenditures  involved,  the 
ommlttee  ..oservw  ihat  rio  comprehensive 
review  of  Pedera.  procurement  policies  and 
practice  had  been  undertaken  since  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  filed  its  report  In  1949 
The  comnutlee  concluded  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  cloee.  hard  look  at  the  statutes 
regulations,  policies  prTx*dures  and  prac- 
tices governing  Pederal  procurement,  and 
that  a  broad-scale  sweeping  study  u  urgently 
needed  if  theee  pressing  problems  are  u>  be 
resolved     iS     Rept     91-427.    pp     4,    5  ) 

In    the   Judgment   of   the   committee,    the 
Commission,  whose  meraberahip  includes  two 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R  6531.  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military 
pay:  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  yeew  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill 

AMEKDMOTT    NO      333 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
232  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana   'Mr    Bayhi  . 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  last  session 
diirlng  ooiisideration  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bin.  I  introduced— and  the 
Congress  passed— an  amendment  that 
required  authorizations  for  the  average 
annual  acUve  duty  strength  levels  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

My  amendment  gre^'  out  of  a  success- 
ful efTort  by   the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky    Mr    Cook  '   and  myself 
In  1969  to  replace  the  outdated  S-milUon- 
nian  ceUlng  on  the  Armed  Forces  with 
what  we  then  considered  a  more  realis- 
tic overall  limit  of  3  2  million  men  Con- 
Unued  attention  to  the  question  of  con- 
grej«ion&l    responsibility    to    raise    and 
maintain  armies  had  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion  that   the  most  eCTective  way   to 
meet  that  constitutional  duty  was  to  re- 
quire   annual    cx^ngresslonal    authoriza- 
uons    for    manpower     In    recent    years, 
Congress   has  exercised   tighter  control 
over  spending  for  military  hardware  by 
requiring     annual     authorizations     for 
major  weapons  systenis  Manpower  is  our 
most  precious  resource  It  Is  also  the  most 
essential  and  most  expensive  portion  of 
the  defense  budget  It  should  require  the 
same — if  not  more — scrutiny  than  hard- 
ware Items. 
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In  an  attempt  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  information  required  to  determine 
whether  2  million  men,  or  2  25  million,  or 
2.5  milhon  men  Is  a  necessary  general 
purpose  force,  my  amendment  required 
the  President  not  merely  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  written  report  recommending 
active  duty  strength  levels,  but  specifical- 
ly required  "Justification  for  the  strength 
levels  recommended  and  an  explstnation 
of  the  relationship  between  the  personnel 
strength  levels  recommended,  and  the 
national  security  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  effect  at  the  time  " 

In  compliance  with  this  law.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  a  detailed  report  showing 
the  relationship  between  force  levels  and 
the  conUngencies  outlined  under  our  na- 
tional security  policy.  I  felt  that  if  Con- 
gress could  see  where  American  forces 
were  to  be  deployed,  with  what  capability, 
In  response  t«  what  threat,  within  the 
context  of  a  total  defense  policy,  we  make 
a  well  reasoned  choice  from  among  alter- 
native force  levels,  being  careful  as  to 
balance  such  an  authorization  against 
competing  domestic  needs 

But  in  fact.  Congress  was  directed  to 
an  abbreviated  column  of  overall  service 
force  level  figures  in  the  shortened  budg- 
et statement  and  referred  to  the  tradi- 
tional defense  posture  statement — with 
no  effort  made,  let  me  emphasize,  to  re- 
late the  two. 

I,  for  one,  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
kind  of  an  answer  To  think  that  this 
obligation  under  public  law  could  be  ful- 
filled in  a  brief  footnote  on  page  88  of 
the  shortened  budget  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
pure  fantasy,  if  one  cares  to  be  chari- 
table about  iUs  description.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Stennis*  also  expressed  to  me  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  and  that  the  entire 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  dissatis- 
fied with  this  nonresponse.  They  have 
continued  to  request  more  complete  In- 
formation from  Secretary  Laird.  Again, 
the  answers  to  these  congressional  que- 
ries on  projected  manpower  strength  and 
deployment  were  incomplete 

On  April  5.  1971,  I  myself  wrote  to 
Secretary  Laird  requesting  unclassified 
Information  concerning  the  large  in- 
creases made  since  1964  in  American 
forces  in  Southeast  Asian  countries  other 
than  Vietnam  and  on  Okinawa.  My  ques- 
tions were  posed  In  the  sincere  hope  that 
their  answers  might  clarify  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  better 
define  the  residual  American  commit- 
ment in  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Laird  and  the  Secre- 
tary's response  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AmiL  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Melvtn  L^nu). 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Ma  SicarTAKT  President  Nixon's 
strategic  posture  statement  Indicated  a  de- 
clining level  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam 
We  In  the  Senate  applaud  this  development. 
though  we  serlouffly  queertlon  both  the  pace, 
the  mechanism,  and  the  circumstances  of 
withdrawal.    While    the    number   of   Ameri- 


can military  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  has 
visibly  diminished,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  future  status  of  the  large  Increments 
made  to  our  forcee  elsewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia  since  1964 

Any  true  modification  of  American  policy 
m  Southeast  Asia  should  be  accompanied  by 
corresponding  shifts  m  American  force  lev- 
els throughout  the  area  In  the  interest  of 
seeing  a  decisive  and  substantive  revision 
of  American  policy,  I  would  like  to  request 
unclassified  information  concerning  the 
number  of  American  forces  ocanmltted  to 
Vietnam,  deployed  both  within  and  outside 
of  Vietnam  Itaeif. 

1  would  like  a  determination  of  the  cur- 
rent figures  and  1964  figures  for: 

1.  The  number  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  assigned  to  naval  units  op- 
erating in  the  South  China  Sea. 

2  The  number  of  Air  Force,  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  based  In  Tbal- 
land. 

3.  The  number  of  Air  Force  personnel  as- 
8lgne<l  to  B-52  squadrons  and  supporting 
units  in  Guam 

I    would    appreciate    your    cooperation   in 
this  Important  matter    Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Bnu:H  Bath. 

Assistant  SecarrAHT  or  Detxnse, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  22,  1971 
Hon  BiHCH  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate. 

UTjkR  Senator  Bath:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  5.  1971  to  the  Secretary 
of  tXefense  requesting  unclassified  informa- 
tion F>ertalnlng  to  Vietnam. 

The  enclosed  table  provides  U.S.  mili- 
tary strength  In  South  Vietnam,  by  service, 
from  the  end  of  1960  through  March  1971. 

In  answer  to  your  questions  concerning 
US  forces  committed  to  Vietnam,  but  de- 
ployed in  other  areas  at  the  end  of  1964 
and  the  most  recent  period,  the  following 
information  Is  provided 

Question  1  "The  number  of  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  F»ersonnel  assigned  to  naval  units 
operating  in  the  South  China  Sea" 

Answer  In  1964,  there  were  no  US  naval 
forces  solely  committed  to  South  Vietnam. 
Those  naval  elements  that  were  In  the  South 
China  Sea  did  make  certain  reconnaissance 
flights  In  the  area  of  the  Associated  Otates 
of  Indo-China,  but  It  cannot  be  said  these 
forces  were  committed  to  Vietnam  The  cur- 
rent strength  of  the  US  naval  forces  off- 
shore Vietnam  was  approxmately  18.000  on 
April  16.  1971. 

Question  2.  "The  number  of  Air  Force, 
Army.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  i>er8onnel 
based  In  Thailand" 

Answer  The  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel based  In  Thailand,  at  the  end  of 
1964.  were  engaged  In  the  operations  of  the 
Military-  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  In  ad- 
ministering the  Military  Assistance  Program, 
and  In  connection  with  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization's  Defense  Plans  There 
were  none  committed  to  Vietnam  The  total 
US  military  personnel  stationed  in  ThaUand 
on  December  31.  1970  were  about  36,000  and 
are  scheduled  to  drop,  by  July  1,  1971,  to  ap- 
proximately 32.000. 

Question  3  "The  number  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  B-52  squadrons  and  sup- 
porting units  In  Guam." 

i4Twtoer  In  1964,  there  were  no  B-52  squad- 
rons or  supporting  units  stationed  on  Guam 
that  were  committed  to  Vietnam  and  this 
same  situation  is  true  today. 

It    ts   hoped    this    information   will   be   of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

BoBKBT  C  Moot. 
A$»istant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr,  BA"yH.  Mr.  President,  as  is  clearly 


evident,  the  way  in  which  the  Defense 
Department  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
\'lslons  of  this  amendment  stands  in  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Once,  again,  as  Senator  Syming- 
ton's forceful  presentation  on  Laos  has 
demonstrated,  Congress  finds  itself  with- 
out meaningful  knowledge  of  our  past  or 
present  Asia  policy.  VThen  questioned  as 
to  the  number  of  Air  Force  personnel  as- 
signed to  B-52  squadrons  or  supporting 
units  stationed  on  Guam,  the  Defense 
Department  replied: 

In  1964,  there  were  no  B-52  squadrons  or 
supporting  units  stationed  on  Guam  that 
were  committed  to  Vietnam  and  this  same 
situation  Is  true  today. 

But  what  do  they  mean  by  "not  com- 
mitted"? Is  this  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mitment that  we  do  not  have  in  Laos'' 
Is  not  this  the  same  kind  of  dissimulation 
that  has  been  detailed  in  the  New  York 
Times  publication  of  Pentagon  docu- 
ments concerning  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam? 

Not  cwily  does  the  failure  to  answer 
congressional  inquiries  on  each  level  of 
American  activity  abroad  damage  the  al- 
ready-strained fibers  of  the  delicate  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  it  also  tends  to  undermine 
confidence  in  civilian  and  congressional 
control  of  the  mllitajy. 

Despite  these  recurring  problems,  Con- 
gress must  continue  in  its  efforts  to  de- 
termine how  much  military  manpower  is 
enough.  In  the  face  of  urgent  domestic 
needs,  America  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pour  Federal  dollars  indiscriminately 
Into  the  military-  budget — and  over  50 
percent  of  that  budget  goes  for  man- 
power costs. 

But  there  are  consideratioiis  involved 
which  go  beyond  mere  budgetary  costs. 
There  is  the  even  heavier  price  which 
must  be  paid  when  young  men's  Lives  are 
risked  and  lost  in  a  war  which  neither 
their  own  conscience  nor  that  of  the  Na- 
tion can  sustain.  The  anguish  of  Viet- 
nam compels  the  Congress  to  consider 
with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  all  of 
the  issues  related  to  the  role  and  posture 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world.  As 
part  of  this  process,  we  seek  today  to 
determine  what  force  levels  are  genuinely 
necessary  and  most  eflQclent  in  providing 
national  security. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  incisive  Brookings  Institution 
analysis  of  the  1972  Federal  budget  which 
poses  serious  questions  about  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  Secretarj-  Laird's  man- 
power proposals.  The  Brookings  report,  as 
the  Pitzhugh  Commission  findings  did, 
identifies  a  rising  trend  of  inefficiency 
within  the  Defense  Establishment.  If  the 
promised  economies  in  military  man- 
power and  overall  defense  spending  have 
been  realized,  they  are  not  visible  in  the 
fiscal  1972  budget.  Unit  costs  for  man- 
power— when  compared  to  basdine  1964 
levels — have  risen  sharply.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  table 
from  the  Brookings  analysis  of  the  1972 
Federal  budget  be  printed  in  the  Ricomo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
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absorbed    by    a    general    pnnxSt  t^  SL  nillfvliv^^fl^,^       ,"^,^°°«'^  '''''^'  '^^  ^^<^  doctrine  has  been  like 

grown  fat  on  exSSTiL  'S^  p^w^  ^    or    L^  st£^7  io^:^'  'i^^^'h^  k'^  accordio,v-contract«l  here  at  home 

to  draft.  ^^rffmnif^*         ,     v5    con^^^ent*  but  expandedVhen  the  Prudent  or  Vice 

£—£-==—  lps-y=Hs  sr=~;™s 

SH=-:™.H  kS~S'3  =i§?Hpr 

ers  to   mlffllles'   What  are  the  savings  ments                                              commit  But  what  does  It  say  about  us.  when 

that  should  have  resulted  from  Increases  h*v»  a^n,,,,^  .     .^  we  arm  reluctant  Asian  nations  to  fight 

in  the  number  Of  submarine  relau^  -^<>mg"C "^ 3*" .i^^.n^t^^u  "^^  a  w-ar  we  no  longer  want?  What  Amer- 

carrten  in  the  Navy  and  the  dismantling  t>rou«hf  ,t^  into  ^^ou^^^ew  ^r  "  '"'^"^^  ^  ^^"^  "^^^  ^'^  ^"^^^^ 

of    the   massive    support    base    required  comTunanu  r«x>^n^t  tSy^^Tv/'inZ  "^J^LT,  ^^*"^  ''^  have  given  It 

for  Vietnam?  ui  &«come    m  undifferenti^tad  mMB  which  ^  s^J^^ate  o""  destroy  another? 

These  questions  have  not  even  been  ^^^**   discmmnatingf   ui*Jy«i»    for   defenae  Moreover,  as  Miipments  of  arms  flow 

addressed,  much  less  answered    by  the  f^*°°^^  purpo^s.  candestlnely.    backed   by    American    air 

Department  of  Defense    With  the  only  Herein  lies  the  cardinal  error   the  con-  r^fJi  ^%°'^Ti^?;'''2f  1^^''  ^ 

available  data  suggesting  that  AmeriSi  Unulng  propensity  of  AmeSa'  to  aSS^  Cer^n^v^^  I'^^r^"  ^^'^'^ 

taxpayers  are  getting  less  than  their  full  tmexamined  commitments  to  dictatTde  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  7''!^"°^  ^^  Senator 

dollars  worth  for  defense    it  is  no  woo-  fense  policy   rather^Sin^  reUoS^i-  ^^.^J^" , !?^t  ^ ,f^,^^:    As 

der  that  the  credibility  of  the  military  slderatlon  of  the  national  totCT«t  ^.  ^.  ^."^  ^^°^'^  ^'^   ""   ^^'- 

h«  deteriorated   in  the  pubUc   eye  Despite  the  urvent  need  to^  the  SLiTtS"^  "^'^  """^  """"^  ^^"^^ 

While   the  Defense  Department  pre-  pnxess  by  which  w^  determine  defense  rrZT^   x, 

senta  13  4  Army  divisions  as  active,  gen-  Policy  and  the  manpower  levels  neces-  h/t'^/'v!^  Kiion  Doctrtnras  MwnpUfled 

Vt'TTJ.e'^.'^'^^'  •^'''  l"*.^  ^  ^  ImplemeSrSSt  policy.  IZt      'L^'ouT':.'^^:^''^^^',:^^^^, 

Lu.  t^L    \.^,?  belonging  to  these  sional  committee  action  In  this  session      b^  th*  prtoary  bunl^.  "^'««^'^'y 

^t-a^L^^L^rJT^  ^  ^:  T*^L"'^'  headway    House  and  Senate  Hawver.  a.  w,  move  m  t*i.  direction  un- 

oai  aituauon   The  other  three  men  find  Armed   Services   Committee   reports  on      <ier    Pre«id«it   NUon'g   strategy  for  Peace 

Jiemseives     occupied     In     maintenance  tmlltary    manpower    legislation    do    not      ^^'^*  "^y  ^  situfttiona  where  only  U8  oa- 

tasks  related  to  expensive  and  complex  deal  m  detail  with  pomlWe  thr«itB  and      f>at>iiitie«  would  provide  flexibility  of  action 

hardware— equipment      ostensibly      de-  conUngendes    to   which    American    and      "^'^^  ™*^  ***  "»«**nr  m  the  future 

^^iZi^^^^^i}^^  combat  impact  of  allied  armed   forces  might  have  to  re-         No  responsible  American  quesUons  the 

SL^SiHli^  '°^'^^  t^^^^  "^  '^i    ^^  ^  °^y  ""^^^  ^>^  for  ^eed  for  flexibility  of  military  r^^ 

SSt^^TS^S^S^'hT^   ^1  "^Z  ^^°^  °Li°"^  ^'^^^  is  a  sober,  rea-  In  an  area  of  r^laUve  nuclear  pi?t?^e 

a1^  tLrtr^^  reached  such  soned  consideration  of  such  posslbiliUes  flexibility  remains  Important.  But  I  do 

to  7%JS^t^^rL°^J^  ''''°'^  ^  ."^  ^^vi"^  responses  they  might  question  the  nature  of  commitments  that 

ma  recent  newspaper  interview  as  say-  require   The  absence  of  such  data  frrjm  demand    open-ended    and     unqualified 

^  ,*  f*'*?^'*^  reports  U  a  direct  result  military    assistance    and    commitments 

The  Army  hM  gotten  ao  heavy  that  «•  o^  the  dlfBcultles  encountered  In  obtain-  that  are  construed  so  as  to  Justify  covert 

^jr^iTni^th  ^^'^J'^"  ^«'>«>  fta  ing  appUcahle  Information  from  the  De-  expenditure  far  In  excess  of  the  author- 

Tttnout  lendlm  the  en(ine«n  In  two  yvan  fcnse  Dewjtment  Itv    dele«rai/><1    fw    rnn<rro«     «^^»7L 
*i>e*<i  of  tiM  eomijat  tnxxia  to  buiM  k  iimmm         r>T^^^L^  TV  ~_       ^  „        .  ^    aeiegaieo    oy    congress.    Secretary 

And  every  aC^^  ^»  ^.^J^J?^  h.^^Hf^^il^°°  and  Secretary  Laird  Laird  has  repeatedly  spoken  aixmt  our 

equipment  on  the  ground  It  taki  t W^  have  liullcated  reco«nltlon  of  this  prob-  need   to   malntoin   a  capaWIlty   to  deal 

to  fuaid  it  and  anotber  ttii«e  to  maintain  J?°  V^^        *  '*°"*  *^^  ^  stating  that  with    Insurgencies   In    AsUk   which   have 

'»  "^*y  "*''«  evolved  a  new  poUcy  of  de-  neither  Chinese  nor  Soviet  si^jport  What 

The  more  r*aii*tv.  m-nrw-,-    ^^      „  ^"**^»    commitmenu.    The    President  kind  of  contingencies  are  th«e?  Such 

thie^lT^A^^^^lS^T"^!!?*'*'  ^  "^^  "^^"^  "^  P°"^  »  '^*^«    He  commitments  and  such  statem^t^  give 

SSUi  to  ^  m^STi  ^  ST,^;  ^^  '^  "«  Nixon  doctrine    But  deiHf  disturbingly    little    assurX^t    me 

iSTtSn^eSeJiy  i£id  hi?^,2Si^  Sf.'Ilw^^^  '^^  °'^  ^"^  ^"^  '^^^^^  administration  Is.  in  fact,  moving 

Statistic.  prSS^libS   iSw^2?¥Sr  J!^.^^,!^  reductions  in  commitments  to  raUonallze  American  defense  policies. 

and  co^TOtSWby  a  rSnt^SS,^  ^  ^.ml  "^  ^  commmaurate  reductions  If  the  executive  branch  does  not  choose 

StrateSc8™S«    Du^L^  ^^  ^  military  spmdlng  or  manpower    In-  to  do  this,  we  In  Congress  must  act 

V3     fo^   «  ?av?^  f!   fn..^f*^i*  5^  ''\*'!  presented  with  an  expanded         If  the  true  significance  of  the  Nixon 

rorc«   as   having   an   Inordinately  defense  budget,  a  budget  clearty  out  of  doctnne.  particularly  for  Asia  Is  shroud- 
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ed  In  mystery,  the  number  of  general 
purpose  forces  dedicated  to  its  Implemeny 
tation  Is  more  111  defined  still.  Just  as  is 
the  real  amount  of  our  military  assist- 
ance While  the  Defense  Department  will 
do  no  more  than  give  an  aggregate  totol 
for  troops  designated  for  the  defense  of 
the  continental  United  Stotes  and  Asia 
togther,  an  educated  guess  by  Brookings 
analysts  place  the  number  of  divisions  as- 
signed Asian  responslblllUes  at  four 
Without  adequate  Information  from  the 
Pentagon,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  make  a  realistic  and  responsible  Judg- 
ment of  the  kinds  of  military  problems 
we  might  face  and  the  conventional 
forces  appropriate  to  meet  them. 

The  administration  says  it  has  adopted 
what  It  calls  a  one  and  a  half  war  pos- 
ture. They  say  that  we  will  now  have  the 
capability  to  fight  one  major  war  and  one 
minor  war  at  the  same  time.  The  previ- 
ous approach  had  been  to  prepare  for 
"two  and  a  half"  wars — simultaneous 
major  confiicts  in  both  Europe  and  Asia 
and  another,  minor  contlngeno'. 

But  assimilng  that  1 '  2  war  posture — 
why  do  we  now  need  more  manpower  for 
1  \^  wars  than  we  used  to  need  for  2  Va  ? 

The  manpower  levels  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Department  signal  a  reduc- 
tion to  a  baseline  total  beneath  the  levels 
malntoined  in  fiscal  1970.  But  under  the 
Nixon  one  and  a  half  war  strategy,  more 
active  divisions  would  be  made  available 
for  European  service  in  fiscal  1972  than 
at  anj-  time  In  the  previous  5  years — 
under  a  2'2-war  strateg>'.  Today,  with 
increased  sealift  and  airlift  capacity — 
developed  at  no  small  public  expense 
through  such  projects  as  the  C-5A — the 
United  States  has  the  capability  of  de- 
ploring more  troops  to  meet  a  crisis  in 
Europe — or  elsewhere — than  at  any  time 
since  1964  Counting  reserve  divisions, 
the  President  may  draw  up>on  172-3  com- 
plete divisions  now  deployed  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  reinforce- 
ment of  our  NATO  commitment.  He  can 
do  that  without  taking  an>-  troops  out  of 
another  theater  As  one  Brookings  ex- 
pert. Charles  Shirkey,  demonstrated  In 
his  House  testimony,  this  represents  an 
Increase  of  four  full  divisions  over  the 
previous  highwater  mark  of  our  cap- 
ability—13^  dK-islonsln  1970 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  NATO  be  main- 
tained, though  with  less  than  300,000 
men  NATO  continues  to  play  a  vltol 
role  as  a  deterrent.  However,  eis  the  cost 
of  maintaining  NATO  forces  in  Europe 
rises  and  the  economic  capability  of  our 
allies  Increases,  It  Is  important  that  the 
burden  of  this  defense  be  more  equally 
shared.  Hopefully,  our  action  this  session 
will  encourage  such  a  redistribution  of 
the  defense  burden,  although  the  recent 
meeting  in  Lisbon  has  not  yet  yielded 
conclusive  results.  While  we  have  encour- 
aged grreater  European  efforts  In  main- 
taining this  alliance,  continuing  our  own. 
Congress  has  been  given  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  number  of  American  force* 
with  NATO  responsibilities  needs  to  be 
Increased  We  have  seen  no  Justification 
for  more  divisions,  only  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  divisions  now  available 
are  overmanned  and  do  not  use  the  man- 
power they  have  efflclently. 


Yet  the  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
sisted that  a  reduction  from  13  Mj  active 
divisions  available  in  the  United  States 
for  use  in  Europe  Is  not  acceptable.  They 
say  that  the  9^5  active  divisions  available 
in  the  United  Stotes  for  such  use  are  not 
adequate  now  nor  were  they  in  1970  when 
the  same  nimiber  existed.  The  Defense 
DeiMirtment  contends  that  with  such 
U.S.-based  units  on  call  for  use  in  Asia 
as  well  as  Europe,  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  conventional  threats  in  Eu- 
rope was  unacceptebly  weakened.  But 
with  the  President's  avowed  policy  in 
Vietnam  being  one  of  disengagement, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  commitment  to 
which  these  men  are  dedicated? 

In  effect,  the  military  manpower  pro- 
posals submitted  by  Secretory  lAlrd  re- 
quest an  additional  four  Active  Army  di- 
visions to  be  held  In  reserve  In  the  United 
States,  capable  of  either  European  or 
Asian  forward  deplojmient.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  defended  this  in- 
crement of  force,  arguing  that  the  certain 
ability  to  deploy  these  additional  troops 
within  a  decisive  period  of  time  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  European  security. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  reasoning.  First, 
can  we  really  deploy  these  forces  prompt- 
ly? Do  we  have  the  requisite  air-  and  sea- 
lift  capability?  Several  experts  have  tes- 
tified or  written  that  our  capability  has 
not  been  clearly  estoblished.  If  that  is  so, 
what  is  the  basis  for  keeping  240,000  pos- 
sibly extraneous  troops  under  arms? 

Moreover.  If  we  have  In  fact  adopted  a 
one-and-a-half  war  posture,  why  will  we 
need  an  extra  four  divisions — an  extra 
250.000  to  300.000  men— for  Asian  contin- 
gencies? That  is  as  many  men  as  we  have 
in  Vietnam  now.  Would  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seriously  consider  sending 
these  mesn  back  to  Soi>theast  Asia  once 
they  were  brought  home?  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  they  have  not  learned — as  the 
Congress  has — the  hard  lessons  of  our 
Vietnam  involvement. 

If  these  four  divisions  are  not  to  be 
returned  to  Southeast  Asia,  for  what  pur- 
pose are  they  intended?  Where  is  the 
budgetary  saving  In  bringing  them  home 
and  keeping  them  In  being  here  In  the 
United  States?  What  new  kinds  of  Asian 
contingencies  does  the  Pentogon  have  in 
mind  for  them? 

Until  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
made  clear  its  Intentions  lor  these  16  ^ 
active  general  purpose  force  divisions.  I 
see  little  basis  to  extend  to  it  this  new- 
authority. 

So  long  as  these  questions  remain  im- 
answered.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  us 
can  make  a  well-reascmed  judgment  on 
whether  or  not  a  particular  force  level  is 
appropriate  to  our  changing  national  se- 
curity requirements.  Chairman  Stinkis 
and  the  Armed  Services  Conmuttee  have 
apparently  seen  some  of  these  same  in- 
adequacies in  Department  of  Defense 
justifications  and  have  uncovered  Ineffi- 
ciaicles  In  the  manner  in  v^'hich  the 
mllltory  allocates  its  manpower  re- 
sources. 

Additionally,  when  the  committee 
measured  the  personnel  levels  that  my 
amendment  required  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  submit  against  an  accelerated 
rate  of  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam — 


as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckj-  I  Mr.  Cook  I  and  I  had  suggested 
last  year — Chairman  Stknnis  saw  fit  to 
reduce  manpower  levels  by  56.000  men. 
But  as  these  compari&cms  of  manpower 
levels  with  withdrawal  rates,  the  evi- 
dence of  inefflclCTicy  in  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  revision  of  our  defense  posture 
would  seem  to  Indicate,  this  year's  in- 
vestigation has  exposed  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

I  do  not  think  then,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  either  the  committee  or  the 
Congress  to  lay  the  issue  of  military- 
manpower  aside,  once  we  have  acted  on 
this  particular  bill.  The  time  has  come 
w-hen  we  must  measure  more  carefully 
our  military  manpower  needs,  weighing 
them  against  both  the  requirements  of 
our  national  defense  and  critical  do- 
mestic problems  crying  out  for  solution 

To  make  this  measiirement,  to  fulfill 
our  responsibility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  must  have  available  far  nrare  in- 
formation concerning  alternative  defense 
postures,  the  number  of  men  required  to 
implement  them,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  organized  and  deployed 
Clearly,  my  amendment  last  session  to 
Public  Law  91-441  did  not  evoke  the  spe- 
cific dato  necessary  to  this  task. 

In  order  to  elicit  this  information,  I 
am  now  proposing  a  new  amendment.  Its 
first  section  would  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  stote,  in  justifying 
the  force  levels  it  recommends: 

In  detail  for  all  forces,  including  each  land 
force  division,  carrier  and  other  major  com- 
batant vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  compara- 
ble unit:  (A)  the  unit  mission  and  capability 
(B)  the  strategy  which  the  unit  supports 
and  (C)  the  area  of  deployment  and  Illustra- 
tive areas  of  potential  deployment  Including 
a  description  of  any  United  States  commit- 
ment to  defend  such  areas 

With  this  additional  dato.  the  Congress 
will  be  better  able  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties in  reviewing  the  Department's  re- 
quest for  force  level  authorization. 

More  Importontly.  section  (b)  of  this 
amendment  would  authorize  and  require 
a  survey  of  the  relationship  between  long 
range  defense  posture  and  force  levels 
Various  proposals  for  manpower  reduc- 
tions have  been  made,  some  of  which  will 
eventually  take  legislative  form.  It  Is 
the  Congress'  constitutional  respwisl- 
bility  to  exercise  independent  Judgment 
on  these  matters.  Yet  the  limited  In- 
formation now  available  on  the  specific 
deployment  and  ixissible  applications  of 
our  mllltory  personnel  makes  considera- 
tion of  what  forces  our  national  security 
requires  most  difBcult 

To  overcome  these  difBcult'es  and  ac- 
curately gauge  the  cost  of  maintaining 
alternative  defense  pastures,  as  our  na- 
tional security  policy  changes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  international  en- 
vironment, I  am  proposing  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submit  annually  a 
detailed  analysis  of  those  changes  in  the 
PKKsture  and  organization  of  our  Armed 
Forces — as  well  as  the  support  and  over- 
head costs  entailed — that  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  manpower  levels  for  each  serv- 
ice that  year  would  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. 

This  analysis  will  enable  Congress  for 
the  first  time  to  project  the  cost  and  level 
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of  American  Armed  Forces  against  the 
defenae  policy  these  forces  are  Intended 
to  Implement  Such  an  Investigation  can 
only  serve,  In  this  time  of  changing 
national  pnonues  to  enhance  our  capa- 
bility to  provide  for  the  national  security 
and  at  the  same  time  address  the  many 
problems  that  challenge  .America  from 
within 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr  Prfsldent,  r 
have  had  a  prolonged  discussion  »ith  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  over  the  past 
several  days,  and  with  the  efforts  of  our 
cxwiblned  staffs  have  arrived  at  an 
understanding  with  him  This  agreement 
merged  an  amendment  that  he  has 
Introduced  with  an  amendment  that 
I  have  Introduced,  and  would  require  a 
more  detailed  Implementation  of  the  law 
enacted  last  year  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr   CooKi   and  I  introduced 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  asJc  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  language  con- 
tained In  this  amendment  be  read  in  Its 
entirety  and  I  also  ask  'onanlmous  con- 
sent that  It  be  considered  pursuant  to 
the  rules  under  which  we  are  operating 
after  a  cloture  motion 

The  PRESIDEaiT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Since 
the  amendment  has  not  been  read  under 

the  requirements  of  rule  XXII 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tJie  amendment 
may  qualify  under  the  rule 

Mr  3TENNTS  Mr  President.  I  am 
sorry  but  will  the  Senator  from  India.na 
please  restate  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 

Mr  BAYH  I  ask  'unanimous  cx>nsent 
that  the  amendment  which  I  have  .sent 
to  the  desk,  pursuant  tt>  the  discussion 
that  I  had  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  thus  qualify  under  the  rules  of 
cloture 

Mr   STENNIS    I  have  no  objecUon 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  substitute  amendment  reads  as 
follows 

TTTLi;  vn-MiscnxAVBors  provisioks 

3«c  901  Section  413(<lM3i  of  Public  L*w 
IW-14C  aj  »niend«<!  ig  im*nded  by  1 1 1  strik- 
ing out  -the  PT«rtdenf  a.nd  -iiibetUutlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  -the  Secretary  if  Defeo»e-  (2) 
•tnklng  out  -January  3!  •  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof -March  1  and  3  -  adding  at  the 
end  ther«5f  the  following  Such  JUMiflcatlon 
and    explanation    ahaj!    specify    ir.    detail    for 

^J,"*^  J"'""*''"*  ^^'  -'"^  '"^«  <l'-'!»lon 
MWTler  and  oth«r  major  crombatant  vessel  air 
wing,  and  other  comparable  unit  (A)  the 
unit  tnl«lon  and  capability  ,Bl  the  itrategy 
Which  the  unit  supports  and  ,Ci  the  area  of 
deployment  and  ;;:u«:ri:ive  area*  of  potential 
n^^lZ^'"'  including  .  deacrlptlorof  any 
U^  State,  commitment  to  defend  .uch 
^^  .f"  ^'^"'fl'»""n  and  explanaUon 
^h..I  *!«>  include  a  detailed  dl»cu«lon  of  the 
f^l^wer  .^ulred  for  support  and  overhead 

^tf«    '^   ""'^'^   '""  '^™^  service.    8^ 
jtatlflcatlon   and   explanation  .hall   alao  In 
elude    a    detailed    statement    of    the  ^j   °n 
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which  the  above  missions,  capabilities,  strat- 
egies, and  deployrssnta  would  be  affected 
by  a  lO-percent  reduction  in  authorized 
strength  tor  each  wrvice  below  that  recom- 
nMnded  In  tlie  budget  foe  the  next  fiscal 
year  " 

Mr  STENNIS  Is  the  amendment  In  Its 

modified  form  now? 

Mr  BAYH  The  amendment  stands  as 
we  di.-icus.sed  it  yesterday,  and  as  our 
staffs  worlied  it  out  For  brevity's  sake, 
rather  than  read  the  detailed  explana- 
Uon. I  would  like  to  read  directly  from 
the  amendment,  stating  specifically  Its 
aims: 

Such  Justification  and  explanation  shall 
specify  in  detail  for  all  forces.  Including 
each  land  force  division,  carrier  and  other 
major  combatant  vessel  air  wing,  and  other 
comparsble  unit  (A)  the  unit  mission  and 
capability,  (Bi  the  strategy  which  the  unit 
supports,  and  <C\  the  area  of  deployment 
and  Illustrative  areas  of  potential  deploy- 
ment, including  a  description  of  any  United 
States  commitment  to  defend  such  areas 
Such  Justlflcatlon  and  explanation  shall  also 
include  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  manpower 
required,  for  support  and  overhead  func- 
tions within  the  Armed  Services  Such  Justl- 
flcatlon and  explanation  shall  aljo  include  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  manpower  required 
for  support  and  overhead  functions  within 
^e  Armed  Services  Such  Justlflcatlon  and 
explanation  shall  also  Include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  way  In  which  the  above 
missions,  capabilities,  strategies,  and  deploy- 
menu  would  be  affected  by  a  ten -percent  re- 
duction in  authorized  strength  for  each  serv- 
ice below  that  recommended  In  the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator       from       Pennsylvania        iMr. 
ScHwiiKXR)  for  his  enthusiasUc  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  this  amendment.  Together  we 
are   trying   to    fulfill    the   constituUonal 
obligation  of  Congress  to  raise  and  sup- 
port our  armies.  For  far  too  long  we  have 
really  given  the  entire  responsibility  of 
making    this   decision    to    the   executive 
branch  I  wish  to  commend  also  the  Sen- 
ator from   Mississippi   for  his   attention 
to  this  obligation  over  the  past  8  weeks 
We  know  that  in  thLs  particular  area  of 
the     Defense     budget— military     man- 
power—a  thorough  Job  has   been  done 
However,  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
him  and  looking  at  the  committee  re- 
port   on    militar>-    manpower    levels     It 
seems  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  colleagues  have  operated  largely 
m  the  dark   because  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense and  the  Pentagon  have  not  made 
all  of  the  pertinent  figures  available  to 
Congress,   as   we  asked   them  to  do  last 
year.  Today  we  are  merely  asking  that 
they  make  this  information  available  as 
required  by  law  so  that  Congress  might 
work   with   the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  President  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities regarding  the  national  defense 

Mr   STENNIS.  Mr   President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  B.^YH  lyleld 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  am 
ready  to  debate  the  amendment  and  will 
not  use  much  time  However,  someone  Is 
outside  the  Chamber  whom  I  must  see 
Will  the  Senator  ask  for  a  brief  quorum 
call  on  his  time' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes   I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so 

I  might  point  out  that  there  has  been 


a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  our  fu- 
ture defense  policies  as  national  senti- 
ments against  the  Vietnam  war  become 
more  intemlfled  While  future  American 
defense  policy  and  .security  needs  must 
reflect  the  les.sons  of  our  Vietnam  In- 
volvement, the  manner  in  which  this 
policy  Is  determined  must  not  be  irra- 
tional or  hasty.  As  much  as  I  have  taken 
the  contrary  position  to  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  on  the  timing  and 
character  of  our  Asian  policies,  I  know 
that  we  do  agree  In  the  recognition  of 
vital  American  interest  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,  and  that  America  will  stlU 
have  to  maintain  a  credible  and  strong 
defense 

I  think,  however  that  most  of  us  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  deep  need  to  examine 
the  ways  in  which  we  can  organize  and 
deploy  our  mOltary  force,  and  examine 
our  entire  military  pasture  as  it  relates 
to  the  overall  foreign  policy 

Looking  at  some  of  the  dramatic  evi- 
dence that  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syminctowi.  as  he  disclosed  the  num- 
ber of  bases,  and  the  American  commit- 
ments which  they  are  meant  to  fulfUl.  we 
see  how  our  defense  posture  relates  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  how.  Indeed,  our 
defensive  pasture  and  the  way  In  which 
we  deploy  our  forces  throughout  the 
world  are  directly  related  to  our  foreign 
policy.  If  we  give  careful  attention  to  this 
matter  now.  we  might  avoid  the  same 
kind  of  mistake  which  once  led  to  the 
Vietnam  entanglement. 

Though  little  is  to  be  gained  In  second 
guessing  the  decisions  made  long  ago.  we 
must  heed  past  error  Thus  we  clearly 
need  to  have  this  Information  made 
available  to  Congress  and  to  the  coimtr>- 
to  see  how  the  air  wings,  the  carriers,  and 
other  types  of  ships  are  needed,  and  to 
see  how  they  can  be  operated  more  efQ- 
clently  and  more  In  concert  with  true 
national  interest 

I  have  been  alarmed  at  some  of  the 
reports  that  have  disclosed  that  our 
manpower  in  many  areas  of  the  world  Is 
not  very  cost  effective  We  have  an  In- 
ordinately large  number  of  men  involved 
In  support  operations  In  relation  to  the 
number  of  men  who  actually  bear  weap- 
ons. We  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
generals  in  relation  to  enlisted  men 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Pentagon  will  come  forward  and 
make  this  information  available  .so  that 
Congress  can  make  an  effective  defense 
and  at  the  same  time  make  more  re- 
sources available  to  devote  to  the  criti- 
cal domestic  needs  which  now  exist. 

QtJORtJM    CMA. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDE3VT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt  <  Mr  Al- 
len i    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  a  question  on  my  time. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  In  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  know  the  attitude 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
give  my  reasons  later,  but  very  briefly 
I  am  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  The  amendment 
covers  a  subject  matter  he  has  worked 
on  and  one  that  I  have  also  worked  on 
The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  asked 
the  stafT  to  draw  up  an  amendment  along 
this  line. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  had  an 
amendment  he  hstd  worked  on  for  a  long 
time  which  went  further  than  the  amend- 
ment In  Its  present  form,  but  he  has 
now  modlfled  his  amendment  to  sub- 
stantially agree  with  the  amendment 
prepared  for  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  me.  I  am  supporting  the  amendment 
and  I  will  give  my  detailed  reasons  for 
doing  so  within  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so,  I  can  give 
them  now. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  Is  what  I  would  like 
to  have. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
The  matter  of  manpower  is  highly  im- 
portant. It  Is  the  key  to  the  situation 
of  having  the  right  kind  of  defense 
shrinkage — If  we  get  this  shooting  war 
over — to  reduce  the  numerical  strength 
of  our  services  and  to  be  able  to  spend 
every  effort  to  Increase  the  quality  of 
our  services. 

I  aim  willing  to  spend  more  money  on 
the  Individual  and  provide  support, 
housing,  and  items  of  that  kind,  but  we 
have  to  call  a  halt  to  the  massive  num- 
bers that  are  requested  here  year  after 
year. 

For  the  first  time  this  bill  places  a  leg- 
islative celling  on  the  number  of  men 
that  could  be  required  in  each  of  the 
services.  Our  committee  amendment  re- 
duced that  level.  Although  it  Is  a  modest 
reduction,  it  Is  a  start.  This  amendment 
places  a  celling  on  the  number  of  men 
that  can  be  inducted  each  fiscal  year, 
and  that  comes  up  again.  There  are  two 
fields  where  there  has  been  legislative 
Innovation  In  this  manpower  problan. 

Last  year  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  required  certain  re- 
ports as  to  manpower  levels  and  certain 
other  information.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  report  which  came  In  was  not 
considered  adequate  It  was  a  new  mat- 
ter and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Pentagon  was  not  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing these  preparations. 

We  received  enough  facts  to  have 
hearings,  and  they  were  hurried,  but  we 
made  these  Innovations. 

It  Is  much  more  In  order  to  have  an 
explicit  amendment  of  this  kind  to  re- 
quire in  advance  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  forthcoming  Information  with 
reference  to  manpower. 

I  want  to  get  this  matter  to  a  point 
where  they  give  us  not  only  their  re- 
quirements overall  but  also  how  many 
they  are  going  to  use  In  mission  X  and 
why  they  need  that  many.  We  have  to 
get  It  broken  down  some 


This  would  be  valuable  lor  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  tackled  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  successfully  handled.  It 
cannot  be  done  with  a  meat  ax,  and  It 
cannot  all  be  done  in  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  explanation 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  the  floor 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  detailed  explana- 
tion he  just  gave  in  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  has 
been  debating  this  bill  for  about  8  weeks 
now  He  and  his  committee  have  done 
their  best  to  try  to  scrutinize  the  man- 
power features  of  this  legislation  and  he 
is  in  a  better  position  to  point  out  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  reporting 
provisions  or  practices  of  the  Pentagon. 
To  have  his  support  lends  great  prestige 
and  merit  to  this  proposal,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  willingness  to  lend 
his  effort  and  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minut  ,s 

In  reference  to  the  statement  a  few 
minutes  ago  about  the  testimony  we 
finally  got  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  was  good  testimony  when  It 
came  in,  and  was  well  handled  by  Sec- 
retary Kelley,  but  it  was  a  new  method 
and  it  was  a  Uttle  late  and  it  did  not 
cover  all  the  matters  that  we  find  now 
are  necessary.  So  once  again  I  thsmk  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  work,  and 
I  am  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with  the 
amendment  and  shsill  support  It. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  modified 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiil  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Al<Ern>MKNT    NO.     Ill 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  caM 
up  my  amendment  No.  211  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment    No.  211'  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  btU  add  a  ne^  title  as 
f  olloTvs : 

TITLB  VI — STUDY  RBOARDrNO  THE  UTI- 
LIZATION   OP   WOMgN    IN   THE   AAMSD 
FORCES  OF  THE  UNTTBU  STATB3 
Sac.  501.  (ai  "Diere  Is  hereby  eatabllahed  a 
commiaalon  to  l>e  Itnown  a.  the  Oocnmlwlon 
on  Women  aod  the  Armed  Borcea   (herein- 


after referred  to  as  the  ■■Commission")  The 
men  and  women  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  ■with  the 
advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
regarding  the  status  of  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  Increasing  their  participa- 
tion in  such  Armed  Forces.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  the  Commission  shall  specifical- 
ly consider,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

( 1  \  The  present  status  of  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  serv- 
icee  they  perform.,  the  effeotlveneas  with 
which  they  perform  such  services,  a  com- 
parison of  the  performance  effectiveness  be- 
tween ■women  members  and  men  members  In 
performing  the  same  Job.  and  a  cotnparlsoo 
between  promotions  and  pay  received  by 
men  and  women  members 

(2)  Tbe  use  of  women  in  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  and  the  proficiency  with 
which  they  perform  duties  which  women  do 
not  perform  In  the  Armed  Forcee  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

ii)  Duties  ■whloh  women  could  be  effective- 
ly titlllzed  to  perform  in  the  Armed  Fcwce* 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  ert«»t  to  which 
an  Increase  In  the  use  of  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  would  free  male  members  to 
perform  other  types  of  duty. 

(4)  Problems  which  might  be  created  as 
a  result  of  an  Increase  in  women  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  how  such  problems 
could   be   solved 

(Si  The  deslrabUlty  and  feasibility  of 
providing  increased  opportunities  for  women 
In  the  Reserve  Forces  and  the  National 
Guard. 

(6)  The  desirability  aad  feasibUlty  of 
conscrlDtlng  women  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
especially  during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

(ct  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  its  study,  together 
with  such  reconunendatlons  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 

(d)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission,  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable.  Any  memt>er  authorized 
by  the  Commission  niay  administer  oatiis 
or  affirmation  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee  or 
memt)er  thereof. 

(ei  Bach  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality ol  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovenunent.  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorised  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title 

If  I  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  &3  of  such 
title  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

1 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary  and 

(3)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authortsed 
t;  section  3106  of  UUe  f>.  United  States  Code. 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  (100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leglsla- 
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UTe  Drmnch  of  the  OoTeriun«nt  shall  serve 
without  compenoAtlOQ  In  addition  to  that 
received  In  hla  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
slst«Qce,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
cvirrwl  by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission 

Members  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
those  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  •  100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
Imburwrnpf.:  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  '..ec«s&ajy  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ited.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(J)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
suty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  California 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  there 
is  currenUy  Utile  loformation  concern- 
ing the  status  of  women  in  the  military. 

As  with  most  other  professional  ca- 
reers, however,  it  appears  that  women 
do  not  occupy  the  higher  levels  of  the 
military  hierarchy  Most  of  the  women 
In  the  military  appear  to  be  clerks  and 
nurses  With  all  the  women  who  do 
serve — in  1970  there  were  29,454  women 
in  the  military — only  two  women  have 
the  rank  of  general 

We  mast  reexamine  the  role  of  the 
woman  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  an  eye 
toward  bettering  her  position  and  elim- 
inating the  discrimination  which  con- 
fronts her 

We  must,  for  example,  determine  sta- 
tistically exactly  what  roles  women  cur- 
rently occupy  and  how  these  roles  com- 
pare v:ih  men  .Additional  comparisons 
should  be  made  concerning  the  effective- 
ness with  which  women  perform  the  du- 
ties currenUy  assigned  to  them.  Promo- 
tion and  pay  policies  should  also  be  stud- 
ied carefully 

That  IS  particularly  appropriate  now 
that  we  have  a  proposal  in  both  the 
Hou.'ie  version  and  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  for  significant  pay  increases. 

There  are  evidences  of  discrimination 
again^st  women  concerning  the  quesuon 
of  promouons  A  US  Navy  nurse  who 
had  been  commended  by  President  Nixon 
for  her  Intense  dedication,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Achievement  Award,  and 
who  was  credited  with  saiing  110.000 
man-hours  of  labor  and  $586,000  In  tax 
dollars  during  an  18-month  period  was 
passed  over  for  promotion  twice  and 
must  by  law.  be  separated  from  the 
servnce 

This  example  is  certainly  cause  for 
concern  and  I  expect  there  are  similiar 
examples  one  can  find  concerning  the 
discrimination  women  confront. 

In  most  -sectors  of  our  society  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  deal  with  the  basic 
question  of  true  equality  of  opportunity 
for  women  as  weil  as  the  question  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  Prom  some  of 
the  evidence  that  exists  it  appears  that 
such  is  true  in  the  military  as  weU.  The 
study  will  hopefully  document  or  refute 
this  assumption 

In  addition,  the  study  should  also  look 
Into  the  roles  that  women  assume  in  the 


military  In  other  countries  Women,  for 
example,  occupy  a  far  dllTerent  role  in 
Israel  than  they  do  here  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  must  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I 
am  not  advocating  the  drafting  of 
women  I  am  not  advocating  the  drafting 
of  men.  either,  for  that  matter. 

As  Senators  know.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  conscription  for  men  or 
women  since  I  consider  that  concept  to 
be  antithetical  to  our  democratic  system. 

Concerning  the  conscription  of  women, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  Dr  Martha  Horner 
of  Harvard  University  Dr.  Homer,  when 
commenting  upon  the  possibility  of  in- 
ducting women  stated  that — 

Whatever  needs  to  be  done,  women  can  do, 
and  it  ts  wrong  to  hold  them  back  Still,  in 
my  mind,  it  Is  as  sUly  for  a  woman  to  put 
on  a  uniform  and  flght  as  it  is  a  man. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  study  will  be 
to  provide  the  most  elTective  man- 
power—and womanpower — for  this  coun- 
try while  we  continue  to  move  toward 
the  eventual  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
military. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  subject  It 
was  stated  that  women  could  probably  be 
utilized  effectively  in  such  areas  as  ad- 
ministration, medicine,  and  logistics 
among  others.  Let  us  study  such  possi- 
bilities and  recommend  ways  of  imple- 
menting them  if  they  are  feasible 

One  of  the  major  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  volunteer  army  is  that  we  must  pro- 
vide Increased  incentives  and  induce- 
ments so  that  the  military  will  attract 
trained  and  talented  women  and  men  to 
its  services  We  must  therefore  recom- 
mend ways  of  achieving  this  goal  and 
improving  the  status  of  women  for  this 
reason  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
equity  and  women's  rights. 

Mr  President,  if  this  study  leads  to 
more  effective  use  of  womanpower  in  the 
armed  services,  plainly  there  will  be,  then 
more  women  volunteering  if  there  are 
greater  opportimities  for  promotion  and 
for  better  pay,  and  that  will  reduce  the 
reliance  upon  the  draft  to  conscript  men 
when  there  are  alleged  manpower  needs. 
That  makes  this  matter  very  relevant  to 
the  bill  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  STENNTS  Mr  President,  on  my 
own  time,  I  first  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  work  on  this  amendment  I  do 
not  discount  some  of  the  points  he  makes. 
However,  we  are  operating  now  under 
rule  XXn  of  the  Senate,  and  as  far  as 
this  amendment,  relating  to  womanpower 
or  to  women,  is  concerned,  the  bill  Itself 
does  not  include  women  in  any  way.  Mr. 
President 

I  refer  to  section  2  of  rule  XXU,  par- 
ticularly that  sentence  which  reads: 

No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment, 
not  germane  shall  be  In  order 

I  make  the  point  of  order.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  under  rule  XXII.  and  espe- 
cially Its  strict  Interpretation,  this 
amendment  is  really  not  germane  to  the 

bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LKN".  The  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  is  not  In  order.  The  Chair 


will  state  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  had  the  amendment  been  called  up 
prior  to  the  application  of  cloture,  it 
would  have  t)een  in  order,  but.  operat- 
ing as  we  now  are  under  rule  XXn.  clo- 
txu^  having  been  applied,  all  amend- 
ments must  be  germane.  That  rule  did 
not  apply  prior  to  the  application  of  clo- 
ture. 

The  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
peal the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  Is  a 
brief  statement  of  my  reasons  for  appeal- 
ing In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  use  his  time  for  the  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Ver>  briefly,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  to  page  34,  line  19  of  the  bill, 
which  states: 

TTnlees  prohibited  by  treaty,  no  person 
shall  be  discriminated  against  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  by  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof — 

et  cetera. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
explore  the  matter  of  discrimination 
against  women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  that  Is  occur- 
ring, and  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  it  is — I  have  already  cited  some — 
and  then  to  deal  with  that  problem  in  Its 
exact  state,  as  we  discover  that  state. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  also 
to  page  30,  line  21,  where  there  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  sex  In  connection 
with  the  Armed  Forces,  which  makes  it 
plain  that  this  does  relate  to  a  matter 
that  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  ruling  that  has  been  made 

The  Senator  from  California  has  called 
up  at  this  time  amendment  No  211,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  study  regarding  to  the 
utilization  of  women  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  the  point  of  order 
that  this  amendment  is  not  in  order  be- 
cause It  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  blU.  inasmuch  as  the  bill  makes 
no  reference  to  the  use  of  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  called 
attention  to  that  fact,  and  quoted  from 
rule  22.2,  and  the  Chair  used  that  rule 
as  the  basis  of  his  ruling  that  after  the 
application  of  cloture,  all  amendments 
must  be  germane  under  rule  22 

The  Chair,  therefore,  has  ruled  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  has  appealed  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair 

The  question,  then.  is.  Shall  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  requests  the 
Chair,  he  having  summarized  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to 
restate  also  my  comment  citing  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  Is 
the  Senator's  request? 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  simply  request  the 
Chair,  if  I  may.  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
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visions  In  the  bill,  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  relate  to  the  very  matter 
that  the  Chair  stated  is  not  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  has  .stated  the  point  of  order  in- 
volved. The  Senator  from  California 
made  his  argument,  and  the  question, 
then,  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
(putting  the  question >  ? 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  the  "yeas" 
have  it.  The  "yeas"  do  have  it.  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  shall  stand  as  the 
ruling  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  consumed  with  respect  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose not  be  charged  to  any  Senator,  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader — after  consulta- 
tions with  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee — to 
propound  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

That  debate  on  the  resolution  continu- 
ing appropriations  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  be  limited  to  4  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellen- 
DER).  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr  Young  i  ;  provided 
further,  that  time  on  each  amendment 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution.  Mr.  Ellender;  provided 
further,  that  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, equall.v  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  and  Llie  manager  of 
the  resolution.  Mr  Ellender.  ordered 
further,  that  the  continuing  resolution 
be  considered  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that 
rule  XXII  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Would 
the  Senator  request  also  the  time  for  the 
start  of  the  limitation  of  time?  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  that  was  included 
in  the  request. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  at 
this  time  to  schedule  a  particular  hour 
on  Tuesday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  it 
be,  then,  on  the  laying  before  the  Senate 
of  the  resolution  as  the  pending  business? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes 
Time  would  begin  to  run  upon  the  lay- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  resolution 
by  the  (Thair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Al- 
len I .  Will  the  time  for  amendments  to 
amendments  come  out  of  the  4  hours 
or  would  that  be  in  addition' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Again  I 
thank  the  Chair  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  ask  that 
time  on  amendments  come  out  of  the 
time  allotted  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Moreover,  that  Senators  m  control 
of  the  lime  on  the  continuing  resolution 
may  allot  time  therefrom  to  any  Senator 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution  on  appropriations 
for  1972  (H.J  Res.  742 1 ,  on  Tuesday.  June 
29.  1971,  time  for  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  4  hours  to  be  equally  dlNlded  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  Ellender)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr  Young  i  Provided,  however,  that 
any  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  resolution  (Mr.  El- 
lender) and  time  for  debate  on  amendments 
lo  amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  oontrolled  by  the 
."nover  of  the  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree and  the  manager  of  the  joint  resolution. 
But.  time  for  debate  on  ail  amendments 
shall  come  out  of  the  4  hours 

Provided  further.  That  the  Senators  In 
control  of  the  time  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion may  allot  time  therefrom  to  any  Senator 
or  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appe«J  with 
the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 


SENATE  TREATMENT  OF  DOCU- 
MENTS TO  BE  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  the  volumes  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  to  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  iMr  Ellender  >,  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  joint  leadership 
at  the  appropriate  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  that  message,  In 
whatever  form  it  may  be.  is  received,  it 
be  held  at  the  desk,  and  that  pending  the 
final  disposition  of  the  Senate  and  under 
the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  documents  be  stored  In  a 
place  considered  appropriate  by  the 
aforementioned   officers   of   the   Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  committees  that  is  involved 


with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
these  papers,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  me  about  this  matter  yesterday  and 
we  have  had  conversations  this  morning 
and  I  have  conferred  again  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  Even  though  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
full  committee  I  understand  that  these 
papers  that  are  coming  to  the  President 
'aro  tempore  are  classified  in  the  present 
state  and  will  be  available  to  be  seen 
only  by  the  membership.  As  chairman 
of  that  committee  I  would  welcome  the 
chance  for  the  joint  leadership  to  be 
responsible  for  them  and  to  take  over 
custodianship  for  the  Senate. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  membership 
would  have  access  to  them  if  they  wish. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  on 
a  confidential  basis,  wherever  they  may 
be.  without  the  taking  of  notes,  and 
without  taking  any  of  the  documents 
out  of  the  place  m  which  they  happen 
to  be  in  custody 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes  That  applies  to 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
have  them  in  a  central  location  and  that 
someone  else  be  responsible  for  the  care 
and  custody^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  would  be  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  the  Senate;  and 
all  Senators  will  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis — all  Senators 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  leadership 
for  being  willing  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  Acrr 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R  653P  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  mcrease  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AME.NDMENT    NO      224 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  ScHv^-EiKER  .  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  224  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Chiles >    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.   6531 

On  page  27,  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  foUovnng 

•■(21)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(J)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'induction  or  to'  Imme- 
diately after  'subject  to'" 

Renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of 
.section  1(a)  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr  SCH'WEIKER  Mr  President,  as 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
along  With  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  'Mr  Cranston'.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion that  affects  this  area. 

In  fact,  as  many  as  6.000  men  may  be 
facing  imprisonment  because  of  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  misinterpretation  of  Con- 
gressional intent  On  April  12.  1971.  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  by  a  6  to  3  vote 
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the  caae  of  Ehlert  against  United  SUtes 
The  Court  held  that  consclenUous  ob- 
jectors may  be  denied  consideration  of 
their  claims  to  exemption  from  military 
services    unless    they    flled    their  claims 
before  they  are  ordered  to  report  for  In- 
duction into  the  Armed  Forces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Court,  men  who  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  conscientious  objectors  un- 
til they  receive  induction  orders  must  ac- 
cept Induction  and  should  then  apply  to 
the  Armed  Forces  for  discharges  as  con- 
scientious objectors  The  Selective  Service 
System  !s  carrying  out  this  npw  poUcy 
National  Headquarters  has  Informed  all 
local  boards  that — 

CUlms  for  (coMclentloua  objector  sutus) 
receiv^  by  the  local  board  arter  mailing  of 
the  Order  to  Report  for  Induction  mav 

not  be  conatdered 
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pie  Congress  has  provided.  In  section 
6(J )  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
for  two  types  of  exempUons  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  The  I-A-O 
classification  exempts  a  man  from  com- 
baunt  military  training  and  service  but 
requires  him  to  serve  2  years  in  the  mill- 
Ury  without  weapon.?— asuail>-  m  the 
Army  Medical  Corps.  The  I-O  classifica- 
tion exempt^s  a  man  from  all  military 
service,  but  require.s  him  to  perform  ■> 
years  of  approved  civilian  servlce--usuA;- 
ly  In  a  hospital — as  an  alternatli,-e  to  in- 
duction. About  4.000  r-A-O  conscientious 
objectors  are  now  serving  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  abcut  10,000  I-o  con- 
scientious objectors  are  now  performing 
clvllhm  service 

Each  month,  about  10.000  men  apply 
for  conscientious  objector  sutus  Several 
hundred  of  these  men  file  their  claims 
after  they  are  ordered  to  report  for  in- 
duction. Obviously,  a  man  is  better  off  if 
he  can  apply  earher,  smce  draft  boards 
now  cannot  consider  post -induction - 
order  CO  claims 

But  rew  v-oung  men  ici.ow  what  the 
Orart  .aw  sa>'s  about  consclenuous  objec- 
tion Many  d.-aft-^ge  men.  especially 
tho^  without  college  educations,  wrong- 
ly believe  that  conscientious  objection  is 

Zluf  '^8*^'  '^'-  ^'^^  o^y  Quakers  can 
qualify,  or  that  the  proper  waj'  to  apply 
for  CO  sutus  is  to  present  the  claim  to 
the  Army  at  the  Induction  center  Many 
'"^^^^^^^^  ^^^^y  educated  COs 
and  those  from  minority  groups—wait 
and  fUe  so-called  -late"  claims,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  decided  need 
not  be  considered  by  Selective  Service 

The  Supreme  Court  based  Its  ruling  on 
a  smgular  interpretaUon  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  The  majority  held  that— 
the  only   unconditional    rl«ht   conferred   bv 
rtatute     upon     conaclentloua     objector,     i« 

in;.;^  ««nptlon  from  oomb<it<int  tnUn- 
mg  and  service 

coi?p7«n^''''^  '^l^  Congress  did  not 
?^i  n  ^"it'  "*^'  ^  ^-^  exemption 
P^rTes'tSTa"^'^^  ^"^'^  '^  ^'  "^^ 

U  sustained  by  the  local  board"'^^ 

Iaw'a°Si"^  ^°  L^"'  interpretation  of  the 
iaw  a  CO  may  be  required  to  acceot  In- 

n!!^^.^"^  '"'''"^'  ^  "^'^^  to  military 
noncombatant  military  duty  while  dbJ 


authorlUes  since  he  Is  to  be  placed  In 

claim  is  pending  Since  many  men  pro- 
fess beliefs  which  preclude  any  particl- 
paUon  In  the  Armed  Forces,  this  require- 
ment makes  men  violate  their  beliefs  in 
order  to  get  a  ruling  on  their  sincerity 
That  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  second- 
class  sutus  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  accorded  to  I-O  conscientious  ob- 
jectors The  Congress  must  clarify  and 
preserve  what  has  always  been  Its  in- 
tent—equality of  r-A-O  and  I-O  rights 
A  simple  change  in  the  language  of  the 
nrst  sentence  of  section  of  6<Ji  of  the 
act  will  sufHce.  The  pending  amendment 
adds  the  words  •'to  Induction  or"  In  the 
nrst  sentence  so  that  it  reads 
Nothing  contained   Ui   this   uUe  ahall   be 

t^"^^  ..^  ^""^  *"y  P*"o°  ^  ^  »«bject 
[^jy^^tio^  or  to  combatant  training  and 
«^   in   the   Am-.ed    Force,  of  the  United 

.^■^.r^"-  ^^  '■'*^''  °'  reiigioua  training, 
and  belief,  la  conaclentloualy  opposed  to  par- 
Uclpauon  in  war  la  any  form.  ^*^^  ""  P" 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion,  unfortu- 
nately, overloolced  and  consequently  dis- 
torted the  long-standing  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  I-O  conscientious  objectors 
TtL  ^^l^^^  as  civilians  and  are  not 
to  be  subjected  to  mlllUry  Jurisdiction, 
The  history  of  this  poUcy  of  civilian 
treatment  is  impressive 

Congress  has  long  respected  the  right 
of  conscientious  objection  to  all  millUry 
service  The  present  language  of  the  draft 
act,  providmg  for  exemption  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  from  even  noncombatant 

S?hi"r^^''^'"'"^  ^'''''^-  ^-a^  proposed 
hL^tv,^^^*"^  '"  ^^0  precisely  to  pro- 
hibit their  induction  'onder  miliUry  au- 
thority as  had  been  tried  in  World  War 
I.  In  that  war,  all  COs  had  been  in- 
aucied— a  man  was  considered  Inducted 
automatically  when  the  order  was  is- 
sued—and many  were  court-martialed 
and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  perform 
noncombatant  miUUry  duties.  Provisions 
for  civilian  conscientious  objection  under 
the  law  in  the  Second  World  War  worked 
far  better  than  the  earlier  system  of  In- 
ductmg  all  CO'S, 

As  the  legislative  history  reveals  the 
decision  to  guarantee  clvUian  treatment 
Of  I-O  conscientious  objectors  was  reaf- 
flmied  in  1948  when  Congress  speclflcally 
rejected  a  proposal  that  such  objectors  be 
mducted  as  noncombatants  should  thev 
not  cooperate  in  civilian  duUes  Further- 
more, in  1967.  the  House  Armed  S*-rvires 
Committ«e-^f  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
ber when  I  served  m  the  other  body- 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  CO  pro- 
vision of  the  draft  act  which  would  have 
required  the  mductlon  of  all  conscien- 
tious objectors  ir.to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  subsequent   furlough   into  civilian 

rnn^~;  f,  ''^?'  "^'"^  ^^^  ^«  Supreme 
court  by  its  ruhng  is  now  sayms— if  they 
^•ere  opposed  to  noncombatant  tralnrng 
and^mce  ThLs  proposal  was  rejected 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  when  I  pomted 
out  that  Quakers,  .Mennonit«?,  Brethren 
and  others  sincerely  opposed  to  noncom- 
D»tant  a<!  well  as  combatant  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  would  be  forced  to  re- 
fuse such  inducUon  under  miUtarj-  au- 

i^°t1'J  «'?'"   ^^  P"*^"^  langiiage  of 
secuon  6(j)   was  an  amendment  offered 
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by  Congressman  L,  Mendel  Rivers  as  a 
result  of  my  consul UUon  with  him  in 
order  to  insure  the  continued  exemption 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  inducUon 
ir  they  were  opposed  to  noncombatant 
millUry  service. 

In  essence,  the  Court  ruling  reverses 
this  clear  Intent  of  Congres.-^  In  easence 
it  forces  historic  peace  churches  such 
as  Mennonltes.  Amlsh.  and  Brethren  to 
go  to  jail  rather  than  to  submit  to  the 
late  procedure  that  will  now  be  brought 
by  the  draft  boards  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  misinterpreted  our  verv 
clear  intent. 

The  Ehlert  decision  not  only  neglected 
congressional  Intent,  but  decreed  a  new 
administrative  procedure  by  which  the 
mlliUry    Ukes    over    the    classification 
function  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem   Although  the  Supreme  Court  may 
not   have   been   Informed   of   this   fact 
the  historical  administrative  pracUce  of 
the  SelecUve  Service  System— undoiAt- 
edly    follou-lng    legislative    Intent^had 
been   to   permit  a   post-lnducUon-order 
CO  at  least  a  hearing  on  hLs  claim  by 
the  members  of  his  civilian  local  board 
Now.  for  the  first  time,  he  Ls  precluded 
from    any    conslderaUon    by    SelecUve 
Service. 

OrganizaUons  with  long  histories  of 
providing  counseling  for  consclenUous 
objectors,  can  predict  cerUln  results  of 
the  Ehlert  decision  if  Congress  does  not 
act. 

NoncooperaUon  among  sincere  con- 
sclenUous objectors,  many  from  'peace 
churches,"  will  surely  spread  if  the  in- 
jusUces  of  the  draft  stand— especially 
when  relaUvely  well-educated,  more 
Privileged.  tradiUonal  CO's  see  less  edu- 
cated, often  confused,  'late"  CD's  de- 
nied any   conslderaUon. 

If    many    post-lnducUon-order    CO's 
use  the  Supreme  Court's  proc«lure   Eh- 
lert will  shift  much  of  the  burden  of  de- 
ciding CO  claims  to  the  Army,  since  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court   "the  late 
crysUllizer— must   have— a   full   oppor- 
tunity to  obUin  a  determinaUon  on  the 
merits  of  his  claim  "   In   the   military 
men    with    CO    discharge    appUcaUons 
pending    must    be    trained    separately, 
given  special  duUes  not  Involving  weap-' 
ons,  provided  hearings  and  Interviews 
During   this   process.   lasUng   weeks   or 
months,   the   Army    will    hardb'   benefit 
from  these  men.  many  of  whom  will  be 
discharged  before  their  training  us  over 
And  if  past  experience  Is  a  guide   those 
denied  discharge  will  eventually  refuse 
orders    and    face    courts    marUal    and 
stockades — so  from  these  also  the  Army 
will  gain  lltUe  for  Its  trouble  and  ex- 
pense 

Ukewlse,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  courts  will  be  burdened  by  large 
numbers  of  petiUons  of  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  filed  by  CO's  in  the  mlllUry 

The  -late"  CO's  themselves  will  be 
most  burdened  Many  must  face  three 
choices  Refusal  of  inducUon  with  a 
high  chance  of  Imprisonment,  permanent 
emigration,  or  accepunce  of  InducUon 
I  might  say  that  the  AmLsh  men  the 
Mennonltes.  and  the  Quakers  have  no 
choice,  if  they  are  put  Into  this  poslUnn 
other  than  to  violate  the  basic  tenet  of 
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their  faith.  Though  most  late  applicants 
for  I-A-^  sUtus  will  accept  InducUon 
and  pursue  their  claims  in  the  Army, 
many  late  apphcants  for  I-O  sUtus  be- 
lieve accepting  InducUon — even  solely  to 
file  a  discharge  application — woiild  be  a 
violation  of  their  consclenUous  convic- 
tions. If  induction  is  unaccepUble  to 
these  men.  they  must  face  either  prison 
or  expatriation.  We  estimate  that  some 
6.000  men  with  pending  claims  are  now 
in  this  position,  and  a  few  hundred  more 
join  the  group  each  month.  This  Ls  a 
small  number  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  millUry  or  of  draft  calls. 

If  Congress  accepts  the  proposed 
amendment,  these  "late"  CO's  would 
again  be  allowed  hearings  and  appeals 
through  their  draft  boards.  Those  judged 
sincere  could  perform  the  required  civil- 
ian service,  while  those  judged  Insincere, 
after  completing  Selective  Service  proce- 
dures— which  usually  only  Uke  a  few 
months,  but  which  could  even  be  de- 
signed by  Selective  Service  to  Uke  only 
a  few  weeks — would  again  face  the  choice 
of  accepting  or  refusing  induction.  How- 
ever, those  who  then  accepted  induction 
could  not  trouble  the  mlllUry  by  seeking 
discharge  as  CO's,  since  they  would  al- 
ready have  received  the  required  consid- 
eration of  their  claims.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  would  relieve  the  Defense 
Department  of  a  heavy  burden,  imposing 
a  modest  burden  on  the  Nation's  4.100 
draft  boards,  one  which  they  can  easily 
handle  using  normal  procedures  Even  If 
there  is  some  increase  in  such  claims,  the 
expecUtlon  of  lowered  draft  calls  should 
make  the  task  bearable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
nxvself  5  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  quite  briefly  the  com- 
mittee went  into  the  whole  quesUon  of 
consclenUous  objectors  very  fully.  We 
reviewed  the  present  law.  and  we  re- 
viewed the  present  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  the  various  motions  before  the 
committee  and  amendments  and  so  forth. 
Only  after  the  utmost  consideration  did 
we  decide  that  we  would  leave  the  law  as 
it  was.  We  would  not  try  to  change  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  We  would  not 
try  to  Interpret  it  in  an  amendment,  but 
would  just  leave  the  esUbllshed  legisla- 
tive part  and  the  esUbllshed  judicial  part 
alone  This  is  only  a  2-year  bill  anyway. 
One  of  the  recent  court  decisions  wtis 
on  April  27.  I  believe,  and  this  amend- 
ment was  not  before  the  committee  How- 
ever, no  one  caught  this.  This  decision 
had  not  been  rendered.  So.  if  we  go  into 
this  amendment  on  a  biU  that  will  last 
only  2  years,  according  to  Its  terms, 
there  is  hardly  time  to  get  a  reinterpreU- 
tlon  or  an  InterpreUtion  of  new  legisla- 
tive language. 

The  effect  of  this  language,  though, 
could  be  to  reverse  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  EHllott  against  the 
United  SUtes.  That  is  the  one  that  I  just 
referred  to  That  decision  held  that 
claims  for  conscientious  objector  which 
were  stated  only  after  an  induction  order 
was  received — and  I  repeat  that  for  em- 
phasis with  all  deference — that  claims  of 


consclenUous  objectors  which  were  sUted 
only  after  an  inducUon  order  was  re- 
ceived need  not  be  heard  by  the  Selective 
Service  Board.  Those  claims  may  be 
heard  within  the  armed  services. 

That  is  the  Court  holding,  not  mine. 
But  I  do  think  that  under  the  facts  that 
opinion  is  sound  and  should  not  be  re- 
versed and  should  not  be  disturbed  here 
by  this  amendment. 

There  is  some  dictum  in  that  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  some  consclenUous  ob- 
jectors who  proceed  to  go  Into  the  armed 
services  as  medical  personnel  have  a 
higher  sUtus  than  other  consclenUous 
objectors  who  work  in  civilian  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions. 

I  believe  that  once  a  man  Is  found  to 
be  a  consclenUous  objector,  there  are 
proper  procedures.  That  is  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

The  statute  in  section  6<J)  states  that 
a  conscientious  objector  who  Is  opposed 
to  noncombatant  service  "shall  be  or- 
dered to  perform  civilian  work." 

This  Is  not  a  weaker  right  than  the 
right  given  to  those  who  proceed  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces  as  medics,  for  in- 
stance. But  this  Congress  cannot  resdly 
stop  to  reverse  every  dictum — not  the 
decision,  but  the  dictum — that  the  judge 
who  wrote  the  opinion  might  put  in  it 
in  passing.  It  Is  no  sin  to  have  some  dic- 
tum in  there.  I  am  not  attacking  that.  But 
it  is  not  law.  It  is  not  controlling.  It  is 
not  binding.  I  refer  to  the  point  the  dic- 
tum covers  We  cannot  go  around  and 
reverse  all  the  dicta. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  will  receive 
only  2  years  of  life.  I  do  not  speak  of 
consclenUous  objectors  in  any  disparag- 
ing way,  if  they  are  honest;  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  But  we  cannot  reverse 
all  of  this  dictum  and  especially  we 
should  not  allow  some  men  to  discover 
after  they  receive  their  Induction  noUce 
that  they  are  conscientious  objectors.  I 
say  that  with  all  deference. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  It  would  not  be  Im- 
possible to  operate  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  the  government  of 
any  State  or  the  government  of  any 
political  subdivision  in  a  SUte  without 
having  cerUin  specified  Ume  limits  for 
cerUin  claims. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  a  very  fair  method  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely liberal. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeraUon  to  say  we  have  literally 
thousands  of  time  limits  for  the  asser- 
tions of  claims? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  we  have 
sututes  of  llmiUtlons  within  which  a 
suit  can  be  brought. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  provisions  of  law 
fixing  the  Ume  for  filing  complaints,  an- 
swering complaints,  the  time  for  the  trial 
of  cases;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 


society  to  function  without  having  time 
limiUtions  within  which  claims  must  be 
flled, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Life  is  filled  with  llmlUUons  on  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  during  all  this  agiUtion  we  had 
about  conscientious  objectors  and  the 
draft,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  sin- 
gle humsm  being  who  exists  anywhere 
in  the  United  SUtes  is  so  deprived  of 
intelligence  that  he  does  not  know  of 
the  right  of  the  conscientious  objector 
to  file  his  claim,  or  does  not  have  the 
means  to  determine  when  that  claim 
should  be  filed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  life  now 
that  it  is  on  the  minds  of  parents,  sis- 
ters, and  brothers  of  the  person  in  ques- 
Uon. It  can  hardly  happen. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment open  the  door  to  permit  a  man 
who  had  claimed  an  exempUon  on  other 
grounds,  after  his  claims  are  denied,  to 
discover  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that 
he  hEis  a  conscientious  objection  to  serv- 
ing in  the  miliUry  forces?  It  would  open 
that  door,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  rule  we  are  adopting  here  would  ap- 
ply to  the  Just  and  the  unjust. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  on  his  time 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
held  very  extensive  hearings  on  the 
quesUon  of  the  draft.  There  were  over 
75  individuals  representing  over  50  or- 
ganizations who  testified,  and  that  tesU- 
mony  filled  a  rather  thick  volume  of  750 
pages. 

I  was  Impressed  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  with  the  fact  that  the 
biggest  complaint  against  the  draft  law 
was  in  the  field  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector. I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  remember  that  we  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  great  length  We 
tried  to  devise  language  that  would  be 
satisfactory  in  defining  what  a  conscien- 
tious obJecUon  is  and  in  laying  some 
ground  rules. 

We  even  invited  a  nimiber  of  highly 
competent  witnesses — I  remember  one 
Lutheran  minister  who  I  thought  was 
most  knowiedgeable  in  that  field — to 
submit  language,  but  to  my  knowledge 
we  were  never  able  to  get  language  that 
would  satisfactorily  solve  this  very  vex- 
ing problem. 

My  personal  feeling  in  this  matter. 
with  all  respect  to  my  friend,  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is 
that  there  is  no  way  we  can  legislate  the 
problem  of  the  consclenUous  objector.  I 
feel  this  for  personal  reasons.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  have  had  to  present 
tesUmony  to  draft  boards  concerning 
yoxmg  men  whom  I  knew,  smd  knew  to 
be  conscientiously  obJecUng  to  war, 
whose  families  before  them  had  done  so, 
and  I  was  rather  amazed  to  find  that  the 
weakness  in  this  whole  subject  of  the 
consclenUous  objector  is  to  be  found  In 
the  draft  board  itself. 
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I  foimd  men  who  really  did  not  know 
what  conscientious  meant  I  found  men 
conscientiously  opposed  to  conscientious 
objectors 

I  think  the  way  to  attack  this  problem 
and  to  solve  It  satisfactorily  so  that  the 

young  man  who  honestly  opposes  war 

ajid  I  think  his  feelings  l»ve  to  be  re- 
spected; and  there  an  people  in  this 
country  who  oppose  war  on  religious  and 
moral  grounds — is  through  more  careful 
use  of  draft  boards.  I  do  not  like  to  lay 
down  rules  for  draft  boards,  but  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  men  who  under- 
stand there  are  people  in  this  country 
who  conscientiously  oppose  war  for  re- 
ligious or  moral  reasons,  and  that  these 
people  should  be  granted  deferments: 
and  they  should  be  able  to  detect  a  per- 
son who  is  a  phony 

I  think  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  n-ach  any  language  in  this  bill  on  this 
matter  which,  by  far,  received  the  great- 
est amount  of  testimony  indicates  this 
amendment  would  not  solve  the  problem 
and  probably  would  get  us  Into  more 
trouble. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments 

Mr  OOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  focus  cm  the  Issue.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  really 
has  clearly  uodersjood  exactly  what  the 
issue  here  is.  The  Iseue  here  Is  not  to 
broaden  the  CO  definition  in  any  way 
My  amendment  does  not  say  we  will  have 
I  amount  or  more  CO's  allowed  to  be 
COs  under  our  system.  It  does  not.  In 
essence,  change  the  earlier  Supreme 
Court  Interpretation  of  just  what  a  CO 
is  So  there  Is  no  broadening  of  CO's 
There  Is  no  opening  of  the  door  as  to 
who  IS  Qualified  to  be  a  CO  and  who  Is 
not  qualified  to  be  a  CO 

The  issue  here  is  simply  this:  The 
latest  Supreme  Court  decision  which,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out,  was  not  available 
when  we  discussed  this  in  committee  or 
we  would  have  brought  It  up  m  com- 
mittee, reverses  what  Congress  has  been 
saying,  in  effect,  since  World  War  II. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  April  of 
this  year  by  dictum,  but  the  effect  Is  the 
same  because  selective  service  follows 
this  policy  By  dictum  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  the  intent  of  Congress  of 
when  a  CO  Is  a  CO,  ever  since  World 
Warn. 

In  World  War  U  we  sent  a  lot  of 
Mennonltes  and  Amish  to  jail,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  do  It  again  We  made  a 
mistake  In  World  War  I  and  we  are  about 
to  Jump  into  that  pool  again  and  brln« 
In  members  of  church  groups  who  are 
obviously  conscientious  objectors.  They 
were  degraded  and  sent  to  jail  In  World 
War  I  We  are  turning  the  clock  back  to 
1917  We  are  totally  reversing  the  intent 
of  Congress 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  h\  1948  We  made  it  very 
clear  we  would  not  do  this  kind  of  thing 
that  they  would  be  given  a  Judgment  be- 
fore they  were  inducted  That  was  the 
Intent  of  the  law  in  1948  and  that  is 
what  was  practiced  in  World  War  n 
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Then,  through  inadvertence,  the  Issue 
came  up  in  1967  whoi  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces  In  the 
other  body.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  the 
same  situation.  Chairman  Mendel  Rivers 
agreed  and  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  that  would  do  exactly  what  my 
amendment  would  do  now,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  undone 

AH  we  are  saying  is  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  be  Judged  as  a  conscientious 
objector  before  he  gets  into  the  service 
instead  of  after  he  gets  into  the  service 
That  Is  the  issue:  Shall  he  be  adjudged 
before  or  after?  It  makes  a  tremendous 
difference  to  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman 
who  belongs  to  the  Amlah,  Menncnlte.  or 
Brethren  sect  who  believes  that  he 
cannot  be  inducted  under  any  circum- 
stances and  therefore  his  only  recourse 
to  conscience  Is  that  he  has  to  go  to  Jail, 
because  as  soon  as  he  steps  forward,  as 
they  do  in  the  Induction  procedure,  and 
raises  his  hand  to  take  an  oath,  he  Is 
violating  his  religion.  That  Is  the  Issue. 
Do  we  make  the  Mennonite  or  Amish 
or  Brethren  choose  between  his  religion 
and  his  country?  Why  put  him  through 
that?  Why  do  that?  We  are  talking  about 
a  handful  of  men.  We  are  talking  about 
a  few  thousand  We  learned  the  hard 
way  in  World  War  I.  when  some  of  our 
good  Pennsylvania  Dutch  citizens  went  to 
Jail  Why  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  men?  That  is  the  course  w«  are 
embarked  upon  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress by  its  dictum,  so  it  has  the  effect 
of  law. 

We  are  turning  the  clock  back  to  1917 
The  issue  is  not.  Do  we  open  up  the  CO 
status  to  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  will  take  advantage  of  it' 
That  is  not  the  issue  at  all  All  we  are 
saying  is.  Does  the  CO  have  a  right  to  be 
adjudged  a  CO  before  or  after  he  is  in- 
ducted? 

It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  to  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  or  to  any  person 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Amish,  Mennon- 
ite, or  Brethern  faith  when  that  decision 
is  made.  It  makes  the  difference  between 
living  with  his  faith  and  going  to  Jail. 
In  essence,  if  we  do  not  correct  that  in- 
equity, we  are  going  back  to  World  War  I 
status  and  making  such  an  individual  go 
to  jail  until  his  case  is  heard. 

Why  In  the  world  go  through  that 
when  we  learned  In  World  War  I  that 
that  was  what  we  were  doing,  when  In 
1948  Congress  reversed  that  course,  and 
again,  in  1967  through  an  amendment 
Introduced  by  the  late  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
and  which  has  been  the  practice  up  to 
April  1  of  this  year, 

If  I  had  had  an  opportimity  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  I  would  gladly 
have  offered  this  proposal,  and  I  think, 
frankly,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  would  have  favorably  con- 
sidered it  So  let  us  not  exclude  it  now 
because  it  is  a  lltUe  late.  We  have  no 
oontrol  over  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  an  issue,  but  it  has  clearly 
reversed  the  »nt«it  of  Congress 

I  hope  we  will  remember  the  issue  is 
not  broadening  the  CO  objection:  It  sim- 
ply is  sajring  when  a  CO  has  the  right 
to  determined  whether  he  is  a  CO    We 


would  be  making  people  who  came  to 
this  country  for  religious  reasons  crim- 
inals when  we  say  they  have  to  be  In- 
ducted. That  Is  the  Issue.  I  hope  Senators 
will  keep  It  In  mind. 

I  yldd  the  floor. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  usa- 
ally  I  can  understand  the  basis  of  oppo- 
sition to  various  proposals  that  are  made 
in  this  Chamber.  Frankly.  I  simply  can- 
not understand  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  given  the  history,  the  efforts 
In  the  House  over  many  years  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  this  amendment 
would  reestablish,  the  position  taken  in 
writing  the  draft  way  back  in  IMO, 
which  is  totally  consistent  with  what 
we  are  proposing  here  It  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment  offered  by 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  In  the  House  more 
recently. 

It  Is  completely  consistent  with  tiie  po- 
sition that  this  amenttaent  would  place 
back  into  the  law  after  the  Incredible 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  to- 
tally consistent  with  the  concept  that 
there  is  no  belief  In  this  Chamber  or  In 
the  country  that  those  whose  rellgloos 
principles  perstiade  them  that  they 
should  not  engage  In  the  Armed  Pyjrces 
In  any  way.  shape,  or  manner  should  not 
be  exempt  from  service  In  the  Anned 
Forces. 

There  are  differences  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  other  Chamber  and  In  the 
country  over  the  right  of  individuals  to 
claim  consclenUous  objector  status  for 
reasons  that  are  not  based  upon  religious 
beliefs,  concepts,  and  principles;  but  to 
Insist  that  a  young  man  whose  religious 
training  teUs  him  that  he  should  not 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  must  first  ac- 
cept induction  In  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
fore he  can  find  out  whether  he  Is  en- 
titled to  a  conscientious  objector  status, 
is  totally  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
upon  which  this  country  has  been  found- 
ed and  which  have  guided  this  country 
until  only  quite  recently. 

It  Is  not  a  few  people  we  are  tniung 
about  As  many  as  6.000  young  men.  In- 
cluding somewhere  between  1,500  and 
2,000  who  reside  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, may  very  well  be  facing  imprison- 
ment right  now  because  of  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  decision  de- 
scribed by  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, holding  that  conscientious  ob- 
jectors may  be  denied  consideration  of 
their  claims  for  exemption  from  military 
service  unless  they  file  their  claims  be- 
fore they  are  ordered  to  report  for  induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Each  month  about  10.000  men  apply 
for  CO  status.  Several  hundred  of  them 
file  their  claims  after  they  are  ordered 
to  report  for  induction  They  do  so  very 
often  because  they  misunderstand  the 
regulations  applicable  to  a  CO  status. 
Many  of  them  believe  they  cannot  claim 
a  CO  status  until  they  report  for  induc- 
tion They  believe  they  can  go  down  to 
the  local  draft  board  and  say  when  they 
go  there,  'I,  for  religious  principles  or  for 
other  reasons,  believe  that  I  am  entitled 
to  a  conscientious  objector  status." 

To  ask  those  men  to  report  for  induc- 
tion, to  be  Inducted,  and  thus  to  partici- 
pate in  a  system  which  Is  anathema  to 
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many  of  them,  based  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  then  to  have  to  go  before  a 
military  board.  Is  totaUy  imfEiir  and  to- 
tally unjust. 

I  believe  we  should  afford  these  young 
men  the  same  rights  that  are  provided  to 
those  who  claim  conscientious  objector 
status  prior  to  induction,  those  who  rec- 
ognize exactiy  how  the  present  law  works 
and  who  are  aware  of  it  suid  take  that 
step  before  the  time  when  they  are  called. 

There  are  many  who  simply  have  not 
thought  it  through,  who  are  misinformed, 
or  who  do  not  understand  they  can  only 
do  it  before  they  are  called. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  penalize 
them  to  the  extent  of  placing  than  in 
prisons,  in  so  many  cases,  and  prejiulg- 
ing  and  prejudicing  their  claims  simply 
because  they  applied  after  receiving  their 
notice. 

I  would  like  to  describe  one  case  that 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  dram- 
atizes in  a  heartbreaking  way  how  the 
present  system  works  and  the  way  it  will 
continue  to  work  unless  we  are  successful 
with  this  amendment. 

I  am  informed  of  a  case  of  a  young 
man  who  claimed  conscientious  objector 
status  after  receiving  notice  to  report  for 
induction.  His  local  botird  had  refused  to 
consider  his  claim.  He  refused  induction, 
and  so  he  could  not  appetU  to  the  mili- 
tary board. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  his 
case  This  young  man  is  currently  serv- 
ing an  unusually  stiff  sentence  of  3  years 
in  a  Federal  penitentiary.  That,  to  me, 
is  shocking  and  outrageous. 

The  congressional  background  of  ac- 
tion in  the  House  on  this  matter,  of 
action  In  the  entire  Congress  on  this 
matter,  the  understanding  of  Congress 
when  it  wrote  the  present  law,  the  lead- 
ership which  the  late  Mendel  Rivers 
provided  In  the  direction  this  amend- 
ment would  carry  us  once  again,  his 
willingness  to  take  the  time  to  consider 
this  matter,  I  believe  point  up  a  crucial 
concept  which  our  amendment  would 
clarify.  In  the  Interest  of  Justice,  the 
Senate  should  agree  to  this  amendment 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPTCEK,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  5  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
a  very  complicated  matter.  There  is  no 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  perhaps  anywhere 
to  this  problem.  Certainly.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  work  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  then  have  Senators 
come  in,  not  fully  advised  of  what  the 
situation  is,  and  vote. 

So,  after  conference  with  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  willing  that  we  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  to  see  what 
can  be  worked  out  to  take  care  of  an 
honest  case  such  as  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  California  have  de- 
scribed, but.  at  the  same  time,  not  just 
open  the  doors  and  let  everyone  go 
through  the  gap. 

If  we  can  work  out  something  on  that 
basis,  I  would  support  it  in  conference  to 
that  end  and  to  that  extent — and  giadly. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  be  mandated 
or  hidebound  to  push  for  this  and  noth- 
ing else  with  nothing  left.  And  so,  in 
that  spirit  and  with  that  understanding. 
I  am  willing  that  we  pass  this  by  a  voice 
vote  and  try  to  follow  it  In  conference 
along  those  lines. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  approach  to  the  delicate  problem.  It 
is  most  gracious  of  him.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  willingness  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  ensure  that  justice  is  pro- 
vided for  our  young  men,  that  concerns 
Senators,  including  myself,  in  a  way  that 
will  not,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
says,  open  the  doors.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  open  the  doors. 

With  the  understanding  that  that  will 
be  his  position  In  conference  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  fair-minded 
approach.  This  is  a  fair  way  to  proceed. 
Equity  will  be  served  by  considering  this 
matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  each  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntsxn)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  No.  224  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Chanstow)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXm>KKMT    MO.    89 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  99  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reed  the 
amendment  as  follows: 


(33)  Section  17(c)  is  further  antended 
by  striking  out  ",  except  pereons  now  or 
hereafter  deferred  under  section  S  of  this 
title  after  the  basis  for  such  deferment 
1  to  exist". 


On  page  S3,  bet' 
the  following : 


n  Unea  IS  and  14.  inaert 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
countless  Americans  of  draft  sige,  and  a 
few  Senators  and  Representatives,  have 
assumed  that  when  the  draft  law  ex- 
pires, the  power  to  draft  young  men  will 
end. 

Frankly,  when  this  debate  began,  I 
labored  under  that  impression.  Then  I 
found  out  otherwise,  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

If,  as  the  pending  measure  provides, 
the  draft  law  is  extended  until  June  30, 
1973,  but  is  not  renewed  at  that  time, 
the  President  will  still  have  authority  to 
draft  millions  of  Americans  for  many, 
mamy  years. 

The  President,  under  present  law,  no 
matter  who  the  President  is  at  that  time, 
would  have  broad  powers  to  terminate 
deferments  held  then  by  millions  of 
young  Americans.  He  would  have  the 
power  to  proceed  to  indiict  them.  He 
would  be  able.  also,  merely  to  wait  until 
their  deferments  expired — student  de- 
ferments, for  example,  400,000  of  which 
expire  every  June  when  they  graduate 
from  college. 

I  believe  that  the  decision:  to  draft 
or  not  to  draft,  should  rest  with  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  share  that  feeling, 
that  this  is  not  something,  which  has 
been  abdicated  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  in  which  the  fate  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  young  Americatns  is  left  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 

If,  2  years  from  now  we  are — God  for- 
bid— still  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
can  extend  this  right  to  draft,  if  that  is 
the  will  of  Congress,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, however,  which  I  have  Just  called 
up.  would  end  the  blank  check  authority 
that  presently  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President, 

This  amendment  relates  to  men  who 
hold  deferments  for  all  sorts  of  rea- 
sons— educational,  dependency,  and 
otherwise — who  can  be  classifled  and  in- 
dUrCted  at  any  time  their  deferments 
nm  out.  or  at  any  time  the  President 
chooses  to  exercise  the  authority  that 
would  be  in  his  hands  to  cancel  a  great 
many  of  these  deferments.  If  this  were 
applied  at  the  present  time,  it  would 
relate  to  1,378,000  deferred  students,  and 
this  June  there  would  be  400,000  whose 
deferments  would  nm  out. 

However,  my  amendment,  obviously, 
in  the  present  bill  with  its  present  lan- 
guage, is  something  that  would  take  ef- 
fect 2  years  from  now,  under  this  law, 
when  the  draft  law  would  terminate  un- 
less renewed  at  that  time. 

Section  17  Cc)  of  the  draft  law  states: 

No  person  shall  be  Indxieted  for  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  July  1 , 

1971— 

Now  extended  to  July  1,  1973 — 

Except  persons  now  or  hereafter  deferred 
under  section  6  of  the  title  If  the  basis  for 
such  deferment  ceases  to  exlat. 


It  is  that  section  in  particular,  which 
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reaches  those  people,  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  change,-  as  of  the 
time  when  the  draft  law  expires  under 
present  law,  July  1,  2  years  hence 

Just  to  give  the  figures  of  the  number 
of  young  Americans  who  will  be  affected 
presently — and  the  number  would  be 
roughly  the  same  2  years  hence,  when 
this  amendment  would  take  effect — 
5,724  000  men  hold  deferments  under  sec- 
tion 6  Eind  would  still  be  vulnerable  to  the 
draft,  were  it  not  renewed 

This  does  not  include  those  raising 
families  and  others  with  hardship  defer- 
ments— 1,378,000  students,  327,000  men 
who  still  hold  occupational  deferments 
and  19,000  with  agricultural  deferments 

If  we  do  not  take  this  authority  away 
from  the  President,  we  will  leave  future 
Presidents  with  a  vast  pool  of  man- 
power that  Lhey  can  ,ship  to  Southeast 
Asia  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world  with- 
out ELsklng  for  that  approval  from  Con- 
gress 

That  unlimited  presidential  pxjwer  has 
been  a  source  of  much  of  the  present 
problems  we  face  I  believe  that  we  would 
not  be  m  Vietnam  today  if  the  President 
some  years  back  had  had  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  get  the  power  to  draft  young 
men  and  get  a  man  pool  .^o  readily  avail- 
able to  him  under  the  draft  law  There 
also  would  not  have  been  any  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from^  California  yield  for  a 
question' 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  am.  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from.  Colorado 

Mr  DOMINTCK  Mr  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  If  we  are  lucky, 
we  might  get  a  bill  on  this  sometime 
around  July  15,  according  to  the  ru- 
m.ors  I  have  heard  around  here,  which 
m.eans  that  the  draft  already  expires 
June  30,  something  which  I  forecast  last 
year 

My  question  is  thLs  If  this  amendment 
is  put  in,  this  means  between  the  time 
the  draft  will  expire  and  the  time  we 
might  possibly  pass  a  bill  of  some  kind, 
that  the  existing  people  who  are  imder 
deferments  will  be  subject  to  the  draft. 
because  under  the  terms  of  the  defer- 
ments they  are  eligible  unUl  36  Under 
this  amendment,  is  it  not  true  there- 
fore that  we  would  only  be  applying  to 
the  elimination  of  that  obligation  those 
that  have  been  undertaken  after  1973, 
thereby  creating  a  class  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  will  be  subject  to  the 
draft  by  virtue  of  the  filibuster  that  has 
been  going  on  m  this  body  and  those 
who  would  ordinarily  be  subject  to  the 
draft  even  after  it  expired  m  1973,  which 
you  would  not  now  cut  off"*  Is  that  cor- 
rect' 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  question  The 
Senator  knows  that  my  amendment 
would  not  become  law,  if  it  is  adopted. 
until  the  pending  measure  becomes  law 
Therefore  if  the  draft  law  is  not  re- 
newed after  June  30  next  week,  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  the  power  to  grab  people 
whose  deferments  have  run  out  aifter 
July  I  so  that  people  who  already  hold 
deferments  could  be  drafted 

Therefore,  this  amendment  ha«  no  ef- 


fect on  the  present  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  draft  after  next  Wednesday  at 
midnight.  This  is  actually  where  he  could 
get  some  manpower,  if  he  wishes,  from 
the  presently  deferred  people.  untU  and 
If  the  draft  law  ls  reconstituted, 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much.  That  would 
create    two  classes. 

Mr  CRANSTON  At  the  present  time 
there  are  two  classes — -those  who  are 
deferred  and  those  who  are  not.  This 
woiild  mean  that  from  1973  on.  for  per- 
haps 15  years,  there  would  be  a  class  of 
.Americans  to  whom  the  draft  law  would 
pertain.  They  could  be  called  from  their 
^hools.  their  homes,  or  their  Jobs  by  the 
President  without  any  nev;esslty  for  him 
to  come  to  Congress  for  authority  To 
give  that  blanket  authority  to  have  a 
manpower  pool  with  which  to  fight  un- 
declared wars  is  the  very  situation  that 
caused  Congress  to  focus  Its  attention  on 
the  draft  laws  that  we  are  now  seeking 
to  focus  on. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time' 

Mr  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  this  is 
not  a  simple  matter  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  very  Justice  of  the  situation  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  present  d,-aft  law  expires  June  30 
as  to  Inductions  Those  people  who  have 
been  deferred  under  the  Federal  law  will 
nevertheless  still  be  subject  to  being 
called  There  is  nothing  luifalr  about 
that,  because  they  will  already  have  been 
called,  some  of  those  that  have  not  been 
deferred.  However,  they  were  given  pref- 
erential treatment  to  some  degree,  while 
all  the  others  stood  in  line  and  took  their 
chances.  There  Is  no  reflection  on  any- 
one m  being  deferred 

If  the  amendment  Ls  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  never  becomes  law.  the  amendment 
would  never  be  effecuve.  So,  to  that  ex- 
tent It  would  be  a  nullity 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  pro- 
pose if  this  amendment  becomes  law  to 
excuse  those  who  have  been  deferred, 
the  men  who  are  finishing  college  this 
year  and  have  used  up  their  college  de- 
ferment? Would  they  be  exempt  under 
the  amendment  if  the  bill  becomes  law? 
Mr  CRANSTON  They  would  not  be 
Mr  STENNIS  Who  would  be  then' 
Mr  CR.ANSTON  Under  the  present 
law,  and  if  the  bill  we  are  workmg  on 
becomes  law,  any  young  .Americans  eli- 
gible for  the  draft  can  be  drafted  by  the 
President  aiMl  Inducted  by  the  draft 
board  If  they  do  not  have  a  deferment. 
It  is  automatic  If  they  do  have  defer- 
ments, when  they  lose  the  deferments, 
those  either  who  leave  school,  graduate 
from  college,  their  Job  situation  changes, 
or  their  hardship  situation  changes,  they 
-an  then  be  drafted  If  the  President  feels 
that  he  needs  more  men 

He  has  the  authority  under  the  present 
law  to  cancel  milHons  of  these  defer- 
ments All  of  that  power  would  remain 
as  it  is  until  Jiine  30    1973    under  this 


law.  But  linder  the  law,  if  my  amendment 
Is  adopted,  when  the  draft  law  expires 
June  30.  1973,  if  it  is  not  amended,  the 
power  to  reach  out  into  the  future  of  the 
particular  President  at  the  time  to  draft 
any  other  Americans  without  asking 
Congress  woiild  die. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  that  clear  The  amend- 
ment, if  it  becomes  law,  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  June  30.  1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  my  point 
is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
make  the  decision  before  then  as  to  what 
to  do  with  these  deferees  The  only  fair 
thing  to  do  is  to  treat  them  all  alike  and 
keep  that  same  equality  Then,  the  next 
time  the  Selective  Service  extension  is 
decided,  that  will  be  the  time  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  those  who  are 
left  over, 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  if  they 
are  not  lised.  they  will  be  excused  from 
the  possibility  of  service  I  do  not  have 
any  doubt  about  that.  However,  if  we  as- 
sume a  lot  of  facts  that  have  not  as  yet 
developed,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  I  submit  that  we  are  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse 

I  think  we  ought  to  continue  to  keep 
them  all  under  the  same  law  and  have 
the  same  operation  apply  without  divid- 
ing them  up  and  classifying  them  and 
excusing  them  automatically. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  does  not  believe 
any  draft  law  can  be  made  fair.  The 
draft  law  is  Inherently  unfair.  We  have 
sought  to  make  the  draft  laws  more  fair 
In  some  ways.  However,  the  draft  law 
cannot  work  fairly  I  think  that  every 
Senator  recognizes  that. 

The  only  issue  Is,  Shall  the  President 
have  the  power  everlasting,  down 
through  the  years,  to  draft  Americans 
without  consulting  Congress  as  to  the 
international  situation  that  he  deems 
makes  it  necessary  to  draft  those  young 
men  and  send  them  to  fight  in  foreign 
places 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  doubts 
that  this  authority  should  ever  be  used. 
whv  do  we  not  make  sure  that  he  cannot 
do  that  without  consulting  Congress  by 
agreeing  to  the  amendment' 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Ls  recognized 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
pendmg  amendment.  No  99,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Cranston,  should  be  defeated. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  calling  to  military  service 
those  persons  who  may  have  been  de- 
ferred previously 

If  the  pending  Selective  Service  Act 
should  expire,  the  only  way  manpower 
needs  could  be  met  would  be  through 
the  callup  of  men  previously  deferred. 

Mr  President  I  op;K>se  this  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  It  would  deny  our 
Government  the  means  to  provide  for 
the  minimum  manpower  re.sources  re- 
quired to  insure  our  Nation's  .security 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  that  It  would  serve  as 
a  device  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
who  favor  the  elimination  of  the  draft 
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for  the  next  2  years,  and  deny  our  Na- 
tion the  needed  manpower  for  the  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caJl  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  99)  of  the  Senator  from  California 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  now  have  good  order  In 
the  Senate  so  Senators  can  hear  their 
names?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  clerk  will  not 
proceed  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  derk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  am- 
tiniied  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, speaking  for  myself  only,  I  can- 
not clearly  hear  the  names  called.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  voted  yet  or  not.  I 
cannot  ascertain  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  well  will  be 
cleared. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byxd),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Ur.  Eaglktonj,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf),  and  the  Sen- 
ator frocn  Connecticut  (Mr.  Raicorr) 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
ajid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Bayh  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooki)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mthtdt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  is 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  buslneBS. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PROtTTY'  is  detailed  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frcKn  South  Dakota  tMr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke*  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  woiild  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

|No.  123  Leg.) 
TEAS — 28 


Bentaen 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Nelaon 

Case 

Hughes 

Pas  tore 

Church 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cr»nBton 

JavlU 

Proxmlre 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfleld 

Srhwelker 

Qr«vel 

McGovern 

Stevenaon 

Harris 

Mondale 

WUllama 

Hart 

Mom 

NAYS — 61 

Aiken 

Eliender 

Miller 

Allen 

Brvln 

Montoya 

Allott 

Pannln 

Paciwood 

Anderson 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Oambrel! 

Randolph 

BeftU 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Orlflln 

Smith 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Hansen 

Spong 

BoKgi 

HoUlngs 

StennU 

Brock 

Hriiaka 

Stevens 

BuclUey 

Jackson 

Symington 

Byrd    W   V» 

Jordan.  N.C 

Taft 

Cannon 

Jordan. Idaho 

Talmadge 

Chile* 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Long 

Tower 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Tunney 

CurtU 

Mathlaa 

Weicker 

Dole 

McClellan 

Young 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Eaitl&nd 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Bayh 

Metcalf 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Mimdt 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Prouty 

Eagleton 

Rlblcoff 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  iNo  99) 
was  rejected 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  rectmslder  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taMe. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  COOK.  Is  not  that  motion  out  of 
order  under  the  cloture  rule? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No;  the 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

KNOOIO   TKX    JOKNSOK-M'NAMAEA    WAE 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der the  cloture  rule  voted  by  this  body 
I  om  entitled  to  1  hour's  speaking  time  in 
which  to  make  known  my  views  on  the 
various  subjects  raised  in  connection 
with  the  draft  extension  bill.  I  do  not 
expect  to  use  my  full  time  but  only  so 
much  of  it  as  I  feel  is  necessary  to  draw 
this  complicated  situation  into  its 
power  p>er8pectlve. 

It  all  began,  I  am  sure  Senators  know. 


with  an  attempt  to  use  this  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  bringing  about,  or  forcing  I 
should  say,  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the 
President  for  our  complete  and  total 
withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

I  believe  the  whole  effort  was  conceived 
politically  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Richard  M  Nixon  should  not 
receive  the  credit  he  deserves  for  wind- 
ing down  and  moving  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  time  to  say 
what  we  think  on  this  issue  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  President  Nixon,  with 
his  Vietnamlzatlon  policy  and  troop 
withdrawal  rate,  has  undone  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  military  escalation  that 
began  with  President  Kennedy  and  hit 
its  high  mark  imder  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  clearly  like  to  make  It  appear  that 
they  have  forced  President  Nixon  to 
bring  about  an  end  of  America's  partic- 
ipation in  Indochina.  There  is  no  other 
construction  that  we  can  place  on  the 
actions  of  the  so-called  doves  in  this 
Congress.  If  there  ever  was  any  doubt 
as  to  how  and  when  the  milltarj'  escala- 
tion began  in  Vietnam  it  was  ended  with 
the  theft,  the  peddling,  and  the  subse- 
quent publication  of  secret  documents 
compiled  under  Defense  Secretarj-  Robert 
McNamara  while  he  was  In  office. 

These  papers  show  that  the  first  siz- 
able number  of  troops  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam—I  believe  the  precise  number  was 
16.000 — during  the  administration  of  the 
late  President  John  P,  Kennedy  What 
is  not  generally  known  is  that  although 
those  troops  were  described  as  "advisers" 
they  carried  with  them  orders  to  shoot 
back  if  fired  upon  in  the  Vietnam 
theater  of  war.  Jungle  war  being  what  it 
is.  it  was  inevitable  that  these  troops 
would  become  involved  in  fire  fights  with 
the  enemy  8uid  that  America's  direct  par- 
ticipation with  groimd  forces  would  have 
begun. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  might  be 
pardoned  for  pointing  out  that  the  papers 
printed  by  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers  disclose  that  the  Johnson 
administration  was  busily  planning  a 
massive  and  costly  buildup  of  military 
men  and  machines  in  Vietnam  even  dur- 
ing the  political  campaign  during  which 
I  was  cast  in  the  dubious  role  as  the  Mily 
candidate  that  might  want  to  escalate  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  order  to  produce  a 
quick  victory  for  the  forces  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  these 
papers  further  prove  that  administra- 
tions as  far  back  as  that  of  Harry 
Truman  can  be  blamed  for  some  degree 
of  gtiilt.  If  such  is  the  name  for  it,  for 
getting  us  Involved  In  the  dirty,  frustrat- 
ing, heartbreaking  conflict  in  Indochina. 
But  I  think  we  have  to.  when  names  are 
applied,  call  this  one  "The  Johnson-Mc- 
Namara  War"  even  though  hostilities  had 
begun  in  the  prior  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican forces  committed  were  still  small 
enough  to  make  it  nothing  much  more 
than  a — you  will  pardon  the  expression — 
"police  action."  In  addition,  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  the  myth  that  oar 
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troops  In  Vietnam  were  advisers  still  held 
good  Therefore,  we  could  have  easily 
withdrawn  those  advisers  on  the  pretext 
that  nobody  would  take  their  advice. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  Johnson 
adrruniatration  and  the  clever  manipu- 
lations— the  covert  war  and  all  the  rest — 
that  were  cooked  up  by  McNamara  and 
approved  by  President  Johnson  In  these 
years  beg^an  the  longest,  the  costliest,  the 
most  unpopular  and  the  least  successful 
war  m  American  histor>- 

And  of  all  the  Preadents  involved,  only 
one— let  me  repeat  and  underscore  only 
one — Richard  M  Nixon — did  anything 
but  escalate,  did  anything  but  increase 
our  commitment  of  men,  mQne>-  and  ma- 
chines to  the  »-ar  m  Indochina  Only 
one  F^resident  took  It  upon  h^imself  to 
reverse,  to  directly  change  the  course  of 
.\mencan  ptu-ticipation  in  the  Southea.st 
Asian  hcwtilities  Oruy  one  President  be- 
gan to  get  !>ur  men  back  from,  that  use- 
less conflict  Only  one  President  suc- 
ceeded m  reducing  rather  thaji  mcreas- 
in«  the  casualty  rate  among  .American 
fighting  men  Only  one  President,  in 
bnef,  has  taken  direct,  deliberate  and 
meaningful  action  to  end  tiie  war  and 
end  the  killings  and  end  the  expense  of 
Vietnam. 

Given  this  situation,  Mr.  President.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  legislators  of  the  dove 
variety— particularly  those  who  belong  to 
the  poilucal  party  that  can  claim  credit 
for  tummg  a  police  action  into  a  full- 
scale,  all-out  war— are  determined  to 
make  things  appear  difTerent  from  what 
they  are  Just  recently,  for  example,  the 
man  »-ldely  credited  with  distributing 
Government  secrets  to  which  he  had  no 
right  is  quoted  as  charging  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  IS  following  the  old  pattern 
of  escalation  Other  anti-Nlxon  and  anti- 
Defense  lobb>ists  m  this  country  have 
done  their  best  to  try  and  make  people 
believe  that  a  '*nthdirawal  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  troops  con- 
stitutes a  »Tdening  of  the  war.  just  be- 
cause 9ome  of  those  troops  remaining 
were  used  to  advise  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  operations  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  said  it  Is  time  to  call  the  shots  the 
way  they  are.  And  I  say  this  whole  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate  right  now  can  be  put 
down  to  an  exercise  m  political  games- 
manship aimed  at  the  1972  Presidential 
election  Our  leftist  friends,  especially 
those  who  aspire  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Executive  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  are 
m  this  exercise  right  up  to  their  necks 
If  this  is  not  trae,  It  is  about  time  we 
ask— m  light  erf  the  Pentagon  papers  re- 
cently published — Just  where  were  the 
doves  when  It  realJy  coimted  where  were 
the  doves  when  I>resident  Kennedy  was 
sending  the  first  contingents  of  troops  to 
Indochina,  where  were  the  doves  when 
the  Johnson  administration  was  con- 
ducting a  covert  war  and  planning  and 
executing  a  massive  military  escalation 
in  Vietnam''  The  answer  to  that  question 
and  to  many  more  cannot  help  but  show 
that  the  majority  of  those  bent  on  mak- 
ing President  Nixon  fix  a  date  for  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  are  usmg  the 
war.  the  prisoners  of  war  and  all  the 
ramificauons  of  that  war  for  political 
purposes 


.Mr  President.  If  this  Is  not  tnie,  per- 
haps it  is  time  to  pose  a  number  of  ques- 
tions such  as : 

Why  did  not  the  doves  sponsor  and 
publicize  and  push  for  the  enactment  of 
a  resolution  setting  a  deadline  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  halt  the  shipment  of 
troops  to  Vietnam^  Why  did  not  the 
doves  tr>'  to  limit  the  President's  war 
powers  when  they  had  a  President  who 
was  using  those  war  powers  to  arrange 
an  excuse — the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — to  ob- 
tam  congressional  approval  for  unlim- 
ited military  action  in  Vietnam''  Why 
did  not  the  doves  hold  up  or  attempt  to 
erase  the  military  draft  In  those  days 
when  a  Democrat  President  was  using 
the  conscription  law  for  purposes  of 
escalation? 

We  might  ask  why  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr,  Kennedy)  failed  to 
denounce  a  Johnsonian  policy  leading  to 
■■*-ar  and  more  war"  rather  than  reserv- 
ing his  charge  for  President  Nixon's  de- 
escalating  policy  of  Vietnamization,  One 
wonders  where  Senator  Kennedy  stood 
on  the  question  of  sending  16.000  mili- 
tary "advisers"  to  Vietnam  when  his 
brother  held  the  position  of  Commander 
In  Chief, 

Mr  President,  the  questions  along 
these  lines  are  Indeed  endless  if  we  are 
to  be  fair  to  the  man  the  American  peo- 
ple chose  In  1968  to  lead  them  out  of 
this  war — and  if  we  are  to  be  fair  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  especially  those 
who  made  the  heartbreaking  sacrifice  of 
sons  killed  In  action — and  If  we  are  to  be 
fair  to  our  allies  and  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  honor  of  our  Nation  we  have 
to  ask  questions.  Some  of  them  are 
embarrassing  questions  but  they  have 
a  direct  bearing.  They  are  designed,  at 
least  in  this  instance,  to  unmask  the 
propaganda  campaign  being  pushed  on 
many  levels  to  make  President  Nixon 
look  hke  a  man  determined  to  prolong 
this  war  Let  us  get  on  to  a  few  of 
these  additional  questions 

Why  did  not  Clark  Clifford,  who  served 
as  General  Counsel  to  President  Tru- 
man, as  President  Johnson's  closest  per- 
sonal adviser  and  later  as  President 
Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense,  offer 
suggestions  for  obtaining  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  when  he  held  a  po- 
sition of  authority  or  Influence?  Instead. 
Mr  Cliflord  seems  to  have  waited  until 
his  personal  as  well  as  his  official  cre- 
dentials had  lapsed  before  suggesting 
that  he  had  secret  information  that 
American  POWs  would  be  released  if  a 
deadline  was  set  for  Americaris  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It  seems  Mr, 
ClifTord  obtained  his  Information  at  a 
time,  at  the  exact  time,  when  it  could 
do  the  most  to  pressure  a  Republican 
President:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  subse- 
quent revelations  Including  Interviews 
with  enemy  negotiators  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Talks  indicate  that  Mr  Clifford 
either  misunderstood  the  attitude  of  the 
Communists  or  deliberately  mlsrep- 
sented  it  at  a  time  of  important  political 
advantage 

And  then.  Mr  President,  in  all  fair- 
ness, we  have  to  ask  why  did  not  John 
Gardner  use  his  considerable  Influence 
£is  a  member  of  the  Johnson  Cabinet  to 
work  for  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from 


Vietnam?  In  fact,  we  have  no  Indica- 
tion that  Mr  Gardner  opened  his  mouth, 
much  less  raised  his  voice  while  a  mem- 
ber of  L.  B.  J. "8  "official  family"  to  pro- 
test the  mass  escalation  of  the  war  and 
Its  attendant  expense  and  attendant 
death  rate  on  all  sides  of  the  conflict.  No, 
Mr,  President,  we  never  heard  thos^ 
things  Mr,  Gardner  speaks  of  In  any  im- 
portant fashion  until  recently,  after  he 
had  formed  a  direct  mall  organization 
called  Common  Cause  and  began  en- 
listing money  and  members  In  the  name 
of  a  campaign  to  withdraw  the  United 
States  and  all  Its  forces  from  participa- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam,  It  Is  strange — It  Is 
strange  Indeed,  Mr  President — that  men 
like  Gardner  and  Clifford  withheld  their 
important  propaganda  attempts  to  end 
the  war  until  the  job  was  three-quarters 
done  by  our  Republican  President  with 
whom  they  disagreed  politically 

And  while  we  are  marveling  at  the  fact 
that  allegedly  conscientious  doves  failed 
to  flutter  their  wings  until  the  Republi- 
can process  of  deescalation  had  replaced 
a  Democratic  process  of  escalation  But 
I  doubt  whether  It  would  be  fair  to  those 
leaders  who  have  taken  part  in  the  mas- 
sive attempt  to  discredit  our  President 
and  In  so  doing  downgrade  our  country 
unless  we  ask  a  few  more  pertinent  ques- 
tions to  get  on  with  it : 

Why  did  not  the  Phoxmtoes  and  the 
McGovERNS  plague  the  John.son  adminis- 
tration with  demands  for  an  immediate 
and  drastic  reordering  of  national  priori- 
ties so  that  money  srent  in  Vientam  could 
more  quickly  be  spent  on  their  pet  social 
welfare  projects?  Why  did  not  the  Senate 
liberals  start  demanding  an  end  to  the 
waste,  the  inefficiency,  the  extravagance 
and  the  scandal  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  their  fellow  liberal.  Robert 
McNamara.  was  busily  arranging  the 
costly  mess  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion found  waiting  for  it  in  the  Penta- 
gon? And  why  did  not  Senator  McGovem 
Insist  on  40-50  percent  reduction  In  de- 
fense expenditures  when  his  friend  Mc- 
Namara was  In  charge  of  what  can  only 
be  called  a  useless  .squandering  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  esoteric  but  thor- 
oughly  impractical    projects? 

By  the  same  token,  we  might  ask  why 
Senator  Phoxmire  and  his  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Economy  waited  until  a 
Republican  President  was  in  office  to  de- 
clare war  on  the  US  supersonic  trans- 
port program  and  all  that  that  means  to 
America's  technological  leadership,  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  aviation  Industry 
and  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  .^merlcaa3 
After  all.  the  SST  program  had  been 
underway  in  the  United  States  for  10 
years  and  it  had  been  funded  in  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  without  any  major  con- 
troversy until  the  recommendation  came 
up  from  a  White  House  which  was  held 
by  a  Republican  President 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  those  people 
and  organizations  which  are  now  joining 
In  the  assault  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  are. 
in  fact,  assaulting  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration The  fact  also  Is  that  many  of 
the  people  now  participating  in  a  "holy 
war"  for  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
are  many  of  the  same  people  who  either 
supported,  helped  promote,  or  at  least 
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acquiesced  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war 
during  Democratic  administrations. 

Not  long  ago  some  of  these  same  so- 
called  lovers  of  peace  were  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  along 
the  lines  on  which  President  Nixon  is 
now  proceeding  But  it  seems  that  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  deescalation  counts 
so  long  as  it  is  done  by  a  Republican 
administration, 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  fore- 
close the  Idea  here  that  men  in  public 
life  are  entitled  to  change  their  views, 
especially  on  an  issue  as  important  to 
the  Nation  and  to  its  people  and  to  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  as  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  But  I  believe  that  the  mob 
attack  on  the  deescalation  policies  of 
President  Nixon  which  v.ere  nonexistent 
except  in  a  verj-  minor  degree  when 
President  Johnson  was  in  the  proce.ss  of 
escalation  is  strictly  political  in  the  main. 

When  Clark  ClifTord.  for  example. 
comes  forth  witti  an  idea  for  withdraw- 
ing all  US  forces  from  Indochina  by 
December  31  as  a  move  to  obtain  a  re- 
lease of  Amenran  POW'.<;.  one  is  bound 
to  wonder  why  he  did  not  suggest — or 
sound  the  enemy  negotiators  out  on — 
such  a  proposal  when  he  was  a  part  of 
the  US,  Government  And  where  Clifford 
is  concerned.  Mr  President.  I  think  it 
would  be  derelict  of  me  not  to  point  out 
that  in  October  1969.  Mr  Clifford  de- 
nounced former  Senator  Charles  Good- 
ell's  plan  for  fixing  an  end-of-the-war 
date  as  "unrealistic  and  impractical." 
Mr.  ClifTord.  at  that  time,  insisted  that 
such  a  plan  would  result  in  the  collapse 
of  the  military  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Government  in  South  Vietnam  and  said 
that  the  resulting  "bloodbath"  would  be 
on  the  American  conscience  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Clifford  may  have  changed  his 
mind.  But  th^se  much  closer  to  the  pic- 
ture and  those  in  a  position  to  know- 
many  more  facts  than  Mr,  Clifford  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  he  is  now  proposing 
could  also  result  in  a  bloodbath.  Perhaps 
the  important  question  is  whose  admin- 
istration is  in  power  when  the  bloodbath 
takes  place  and  has  a  long-range  effect 
on  the  Amencan  conscience. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  struck  with  one 
important  thing  in  all  of  this  wide-range 
debate  and  that  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  time  that  the  US  Senate  has  spent 
since  President  Nixon  took  office  in  talk- 
ing about  issues  near  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  our  Communist  adversaries. 
Think  it  over.  If  you  were  boss  of  the 
Kremlin,  would  you  be  chuckling  over  an 
extended  filibuster  to  force  an  end  to  the 
military  draft  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
making  it  impossible  to  continue  uphold- 
mg  the  forces  of  freedom  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam?  If  you 
were  boss  in  the  Kremlin,  how  would  you 
feel  about  legislation  to  cut  off  all  funds 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  reduce  our  de- 
fense budget  far  below  the  point  of  ade- 
quate security,  about  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  take  us  out  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  future  aviation  market  rep- 
resented by  the  supersonic  transport? 
How  would  you  feel,  do  you  suppose, 
about  uninformed  attempts  by  organized 
Americans  to  cut  all  militar>'  prepared- 
ness right  across  the  board?  How  would 


you  feel  about  the  repeated  attempts  to 
prevent  this  country  from  developing  new 
weapon  systems  or  of  even  developing  a 
missile  defense  system  comparable  to  the 
one  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  take  a  good  long  look  at  where  we  have 
been,  and  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going  in  a  world  that  is  changing  so  fast 
that  the  very  thought  of  American  iso- 
lation is  downright  ludicrous  It  would 
be  laudable  if  it  were  not  so  tragic.  After 
all  the  years  we  have  spent  puttmg  our 
technical  knowledge  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  our  with- 
drawal, our  pulling  back  even  a  little  bit 
IS  to  court  disaster.  We  are  today,  in  most 
categories  of  militarj-  defense,  a  second- 
rate  world  power.  The  question  now  be- 
comes. Will  we  remain  a  second-rate 
world  power  or  will  we  let  the  wishful 
thinkers  and  the  deliberate  disarmers 
and  the  isolationist  dreamers  move  us 
down  to  a  third-  or  fourth-  or  fifth-rate 
power? 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  that  President  Nixon  Is  winding 
down  this  war  and  withdrawing  our 
troops  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  can.  I 
am  Inclined  to  believe  he  knows  the  need 
far  better  than  anyone  else  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  rate  of  withdrawal  will  not 
be  stepped  up  no  matter  how  many  reso- 
lutions are  passed  incorporating  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  or  incorporating  a  flat- 
out  order  to  withdraw.  The  reason  at  this 
point  is  very  simple:  It  Is  logistically 
impossible  to  hasten  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal by  any  appreciable  degree.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  estimates 
that  it  would  take  at  least  9  months  to 
withdraw  all  military  personnel  and  an 
additional  3  months  to  withdraw  or  dis- 
pose of  the  equipment  we  have  in  depots 
in  Indochina, 

So  what  we  get  down  to.  Mr.  President, 
is  strictly  a  matter  of  political  glmickry 
called  "the  date  debate," 

Given  the  importance  of  this  issue  to 
the  free  world,  to  our  national  strategic 
interests,  to  our  fighting  men.  to  our  in- 
dividual hard-working  taxpaying  Ameri- 
can citizens,  this  kind  of  glmickry  is  not 
only  undignified  but  it  is  indefensible. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
be  big  enough  to  cheer  on  and  encourage 
a  President  when  he  is  doing  his  best  on 
behalf  of  all  our  people  just  as  it  should 
be  big  enough  and  courageous  enough 
to  condemn  a  President  when  he  is  not 
striving  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Amer- 
icans, 

The  way  I  see  it  the  Senate  was  not 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  courageous 
about  the  escalation  of  the  war  when  it 
was  taking  place  but  now  all  kinds  of 
courage  is  springing  up  to  claim  tlie  rate 
of  deescalation  is  not  rapid  enough.  This 
is  a  shoddy  performance  at  the  very  best. 


Wagner-OT)ay  Act  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions relating  to  Gov'ernment  procure- 
ment of  commodities  produced  by  the 
blind  to  commodities  produced  by  other 
severely  handicapped  induiduals.  smd  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERJIED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr,  CHn.ES>  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundrj^  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings,) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  23.  1971  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  557)  to  amend  the 


THE  MHJTARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R,  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  militar>-  pay.  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO      225 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No,  225.  offered  by  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Baker,  and  myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived,  and  that, 
to  help  distinguish  it  from  the  amend- 
ment voted  on  last  week,  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  225) 
is,  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  between  lines  13  and  14.  In- 
sert the  following : 

(33)  At  the  end  of  the  act  add  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"PBOCEDtTRAL    KIGRTS 

■Sec.  22  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  guarantee  to 
each  registrant  asserting  a  claim  before  a 
local  or  appeal  board,  a  fair  hearing  consist- 
ent with  the  Informal  and  expeditious  proc- 
essing which  Is  required  by  selective  serv- 
ice cases, 

'  I  b  I  Pursuant  to  such  rules  and  r«gula- 
tlons  as  the  President  may  prescribe — 

"(1)  Each  registrant  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  or  any  appeal  board  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  testify  and  present  evi- 
dence regarding  his  status 

"(2 1  Subject  to  reasonable  llrrUtatlons  on 
the  number  of  witnesses  and  the  total  time 
allotted  to  each  registrant,  each  registrant 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  witnesses  on 
his  behalf  before  the  local  board 

"(3)  A  quorum  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  shall  be  present  during  the  regis- 
trant's personal  appearance 

"(4)  In  the  event  of  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  a  registrant,  the  local  or  appeal 
board  making  such  decision  shall  upon  re- 
quest, furnish  to  such  registrant  a  brief  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  reasons  for  Its  decision. 

"(5  I  Each  registrant  shall  have  the  right 
to  l)e  accompanied  and  advised  by  private 
counsel  before  any  local  or  appeal  board.  Un- 
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less  otberwUa  ordered  by  th«  board,  sucb 
counsel  sta&ll  not  b«  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  except  to  advise  his  client  " 

Mr  KENNEDY  \Li  President,  may  we 

have  ordef 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
this  wili  take  a  great  deal  of  time  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  on  it  for  only  6  or  7  minutes 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr  Bakek  <  wishes  to  speak  likewise,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr  Javits> 
rather  bnefly  and  then  I  think,  unless 
there  are  some  other  overriding  ques- 
tions brought  up,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
put  the  matter  to  a  vote  I  do  not  think 
more  than  perhaps  40  or  45  mmutes  will 
be  required  for  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment 

Mr  President,  last  week  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Javits)  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  guarantee  some 
rather  basic  and  fiandamental  nghts  to 
the  registrant  when  he  appears  before 
the  local  draft  board,  and  to  guarantee 
cerum  rights  to  him  as  he  carries  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  draft  board  up  to  the 
appeal  board 

The  Senate  voted  on  that  amendment, 
and  we  were  defeated  I  think  many  of 
the  reasons  that  we  lost  have  been  met 
by  thi.s  revised  amendment  In  drafting 
it,  we  have  tried  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  numtier  of  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
accomplish  what  we  had  hoped  to  achieve 
with  the  amendment  we  offered  last  week, 
but  it  does  meet  many  of  the  objections 
which  were  mentioned  on  this  floor  prior 
to  the  vote  last  week. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  explain 
briefly  what  this  amendment  would  do 

First,  we  have  attached  a  new  state- 
ment of  purpose  specifically  outlining  our 
Intent  to  assure  a  fair  hearing  but  a  fair 
hearing  consistent  with  the  informal  and 
expeditious  processing  required  by  selec- 
tive service  cases 

Also,  all  of  the  new  guarantees  are 
specifically  controlled  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  President, 
Thus  each  registrant  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  personal  appearance  at  the  local  and 
appellate  level  but  only  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  PresldeJit 

The  nght  to  present  witnesses  has  been 
limited  by  providing  that  they  may  be 
authorized  to  appear  only  at  the  local 
board  level.  The  previous  amendment 
gave  registrants  the  right  to  present 
witnesBes  at  both  local  and  appeal  board 
hearings. 

In  addition,  we  have  specifically  In- 
cluded language  Indicating  that  the 
right  to  present  witnesses  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limitations  as  to  the 
number  of  witnesses  and  the  time  al- 
lotted to  those  witnesses 

Again,  although  we  provide  that  a 
quonjm  of  local  and  appeal  boards  shall 
be  present  during  a  registrant's  personal 
appearance,  even  this  is  now  speciflcally 


prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  President  may  issue. 

So  It  IS  that  in  providing  under  sub- 
section 4  I  for  registrants  to  be  entitled 
to  written  decisions,  we  also  have  estab- 
lished exact  parameters  to  that  right. 

Thus,  only  when  there  is  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  claim  of  a  registrant  and 
only  when  the  registrant  speciflcally  re- 
quests such  a  written  statement  must  the 
board  L«ue  one. 

In  addition,  we  have  specified  that  the 
written  statement  of  reasons  shall  be 
brief. 

Finally,  although  we  extend  the  right 
of  counsel  before  local  or  appeal  boards, 
that  right  is  much  more  narrowly  de- 
scribed than  in  the  previous  proposal. 
Thus,  counsel  may  only  accompany  and 
advise  registrants  but  there  Is  no  right 
or  authority  for  them  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  proceedings  m  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Selective  Service 
System  as  It  exists  today  denies  funda- 
mental rights  of  due  process,  rights  tra- 
ditionally protected  by  both  the  fifth  and 
14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

As  a  result,  an  individual  registrant 
may  lose  a  deferment  to  which  he  Ls  en- 
titled, a  deferment  which  might  allow 
him  to  remam  with  his  family  or  to  avoid 
Jail.  In  short,  he  is  faced  with  the  loss 
of  his  liberty  and,  whatever  his  obliga- 
tion to  his  country,  he  Is  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing  of  whatever  facts  bear  on 
his  status. 
That  fair  hearing  Is  now  denied  him. 
At  a  time  when  the  youth  of  America 
are  becoming  more  and  more  disillu- 
sioned with  the  American  system.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  19-year-old  receive 
the  same  guarantees  of  due  process  that 
are  afforded  to  others  with  more  power 
and  influence  within  our  society. 

These  rights  are  now  given  to  corpora- 
tions seeking  broadcast  licenses  They  are 
given  to  companies  seeking  exemptions 
from  PDA  or  FTC  regulations.  They  are 
given  even  to  the  polluter  who  seeks  a 
permit  to  expand  his  plant.  Yet  we  deny 
those  same  rights — to  witnesses,  to  writ- 
ten statements  of  decisions,  to  quonmis 
of  the  deciding  bodies,  to  appearsmce  at 
appellate  levels,  to  counsel — we  deny 
those  rights  to  the  19-year-old 

Perhaps  the  Irony  was  best  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  Vlllanova  law  professor 
Howard  R  Lurie: 
He  wrote : 

Suppose  a  Member  of  the  House  of  R«pre- 
sentAtlves  introduces  legislation  to  put  tax- 
ation on  the  same  basis  as  conscription.  In- 
comes are  to  be  taxed  at  100  percent  BubJ«ct 
to  such  credits,  exemptions,  and  deductions 
as  the  statute  or  the  President  by  rules  and 
regulations,  shall  provide 

The  Individual  taxpayer  must  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  local  tax  board  that  he  Is 
entitled  to  any  partlcxilar  credit,  exemption 
or  deduction,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  or  accountant 
when  he  appears  before  It. 

The  board  is  not  required  to  issue  any 
»rrltten  opinion  regarding  lu  det«rmlnatlon 
of  the  taxes  due  from  the  taxpayer;  no  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Its  decisions  Is  available, 
except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion instituted  against  the  taxpayer  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  taxes  due;  and  the  decision 
of  the  tax  board  is  reversible  only  if  there 
is  no  basis  in  face  for  the  tax  assessment. 


No  reasonable  Member  of  the  Congress 
would  take  such  legislation  seriously  It 
would  be  outrageous  to  treat  taxpayers  in 
such  a  fashion. 

But  In  fact  is  it  not  equally  outrageous 
to  treat  your  young  men  In  precisely 
the  same  manner?  How  can  we  justify 
calling  these  men  to  duty  and  at  the  same 
time  treat  them  as  second  class  citizens 
compared  to  other  groups  within  our  so- 
ciety. Surely,  we  should  give  the  same 
protection  of  due  process  that  we  afford 
to  others  who  face  a  threat  to  their  prop- 
erty rather  than  to  their  lives. 

Yet.  we  know  that  the  very  lives  of  the 
young  men  are  at  stake  when  they  deal 
with  the  draft  board. 

I  think  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
Congress  to  right  the  wrong  that  we  have 
permitted  to  exist  for  two  decades. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  fundamental 
standards  of  due  process  are  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans,  then  let  us  apply  these 
same  standards  to  those  whom  we  would 
ask  to  serve  and  honor  our  country 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  help  to  insure  basic  and  pro- 
cedural rights,  many  of  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion I  believe  the  amendment  would 
guarantee  a  sense  of  fairplay  to  the 
registrants,  and  would  also  be  consistent 
with  expeditious  action  by  the  board. 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question '^ 

Mr  KENNEDY   I  yield. 

Mr  ERV^N  Would  the  rulings  of  the 
draft  board  be  subject  to  review  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act? 

Mr  KENNEDY  Proceedings  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  are  not  included 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
as  a  result  of  section  13 (b^  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Law. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  I  ask  this 
question  solely  for  information. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  an  important 
point,  because  under  the  Administrative 
Procediu-e  Act.  most  of  the  guarantees 
mentioned  here  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is 
to  provide  at  least  some  of  the  rights  that 
would  go  to  a  tax  delinquent  who  might 
appear  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice or  to  a  company  or  corporation  that 
wants  to  get  an  FCC  license.  All  these 
rights  are  guaranteed  to  them,  but  we  do 
not  guarantee  these  rights  to  those  who 
can  be  inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
and  might  be  asked  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  die  for  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  accept  as  valid  the  assur- 
ance of  the  able  Senator  that  proceed- 
ings under  the  Selective  Service  System 
are  not  reviewable  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  Selective  Servlc« 
Act  has  been  specifically  exempted  from 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  There- 
fore, as  the  Senator  has  suggested  by  hU 
question,  the  kinds  of  rights  and  guaran- 
tees that  would  have  been  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  are  not  now 
provided  to  registrants 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  stated  some  rather  im- 
portant reasons  for  so  exempting  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Thus,  we  have 
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tried  to  provide  these  rights  without  in- 
cluding all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
APA. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  any  great  knowledge 
of  the  Admimstrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
administrative  law  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  I  stopped  practicing,  and 
I  have  had  very  little  experience  with 
administrative  law. 

I  am  very  much  troubled,  however,  by 
the  procedure  which  approximates  the 
induction  manual  of  the  Army  with  triid 
before  a  court. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to  approxi- 
mate a  man  being  called  on  to  serve  his 
country  with  a  man  being  prosecuted  for 
a  criminal  offense  in  the  courts.  I  can- 
not see  the  similarity  between  a  man 
being  called  to  serve  his  country  and  a 
man  being  prosecuted  for  a  crime  against 
his  country. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    KENNEDY.  I  yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  on 
my  own  time. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  urging 
that  the  Senate  adopt  this  amendment 
I  do  so  as  one  who  voted  against 
amendment  No  139.  a  similar  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  authorized 
counsel  for  inductees  during  their  ap- 
pearance before  their  draft  board 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  making  a  substantial  and 
meaningful  distinction  between  that  pro- 
posal and  this  one.  Indeed.  I  think  they 
are  very  different  I  beheve  the  ke>-  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  appear  in 
section  5,  page  2.  and  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(6)  EJach  registrant  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  and  advised  by  jjrivate 
counsel  before  any  local  or  appeal  lx)ard 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board,  such 
counsel  shall  not  l)e  permitted  to  partici- 
pate In  the  proceeding  except  to  advise  his 
client. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  difficult,  in 
the  general  scheme  of  our  constitutional 
protection  of  individual  Integrity  and 
Individual  rights,  to  say  that  any  per- 
son, at  any  point  in  the  governing  proc- 
ess, would  not  have  the  right  at  least 
to  advise  with  counsel  or  to  have  coimsel 
present  so  that  he  can  advise  with  him 

If  we  were  providing  here  for  the  full, 
unrestrained  right  of  cross-examination, 
it  might  be — indeed,  I  think  it  woxild 
be — an  entirely  different  situation  But 
it  Is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  me  to 
reconcile  In  my  own  mind  how  we,  by 
implication  or  otherwise,  can  prevent 
anyone  from  having  counsel  present — 
not  as  a  participant,  except  by  leave  of 
the  court — for  his  own  private  consul- 
tation on  matters  of  extraordinary  ur- 
gency and  Importance  to  the  man  who 
is  about  to  be  Inducted- 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  a  very  good  and  a  very 
telling  point  when  he  suggested  that 
there  Is  a  real  difference  in  the  case  of 
a  man  being  tried  for  a  crime  versus  a 
man  being  considered  for  Induction  for 
service  to  his  country.  They  are.  in  fact, 
different  things. 


The  right  to  counsel  is  not  just  ac- 
corded to  those  who  are  tried  for  crime. 
Clearly,  the  Constitution  guarantees 
that  right. 

But  the  traditions  of  equity  and  justice 
in  this  country  and  the  procedures  that 
have  been  extended  to  the  public  for  so 
long  clearly  imply  in  their  very  aspect 
that  each  man  should  be  entitled  to  coim- 
sel at  every  proceeding  in  which  his  in- 
terests are  materially  involved.  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  challenge  the  con- 
tention that  a  young  man's  interests  are 
not  materially  Involved  when  he  appears 
before  his  local  draft  board. 

To  reiterate.  I  voted  against  amend- 
ment No  139.  I  thought  it  went  too  far 
I  have  cosponsored  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  Senators  to  adopt  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  I  do 
that  m  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  I  previ- 
ously £uinounced  to  the  Senate  and  pul>- 
Ucly.  I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But  I 
have  an  idea  that  my  view  in  this  respect 
will  be  in  the  minority  and  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  will  be  extended.  If 
that  is  the  case.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant Judicial  right,  not  constitutionally 
protected,  but  highly  desirable,  on  the 
part  of  young  men  who  are  about  to  pay 
the  tax  which  is  the  burden  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
the  most  patriotic  people  in  the  United 
States  are  those  who  now  serve  upon  the 
selective  service  boards.  They  serve  with- 
out compensation.  They  serve  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty.  I  think  that  they  now.  by  in- 
formal administrative  procedure,  give 
protection  to  all  those  with  whom  they 
deal  as  registrants. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  purpose 
that  could  be  served  by  this  amendment 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  upon  the  willingness  of  per- 
sons to  serve  on  selective  service  boards 

In  the  first  pltu^.  the  procedure  would 
be  of  advantage  to  those  who  are  highly 
advantaged  and  who  have  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  retain  lawyers  to  rep- 
resent them.  It  would  convert  the  Selec- 
tive Service  boards  Into  something  In  the 
r»ture  of  judicial  tribunals.  It  would  re- 
quire them  to  grant  a  hearing  at  length, 
because  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  niunber 
of  counsel  a  person  can  have  to  advise 
him. 

From  my  experience  in  the  practice  of 
law.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  lawyers 
can  advise  a  clioit  a  long.  long,  long 
time,  especially  if  the  person  is  so  for- 
timately  situated  as  to  be  able  to  pay 
them  a  handsome  recompense  for  so  do- 
ing. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the 
board  sits  as  a  court.  A  quorum  would 
have  to  be  in  attendance  to  hear  the  reg- 
istrar testify  regarding  his  status.  He 
could  be  accompanied  by  an  attorney. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  reads; 
"Subject  to  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
number  of  witnesses. "  I  do  not  know  what 
is  a  reasonable  number  of  witnesses.  This 
amendment  does  not  specify.  But  I  once 
knew  of  an  accused  who  subpenaed  ap- 
proximately 260  witnesses  in  a  blockad- 
ing case  to  testify  that  they  did  not  see 
him  at  a  still.  Under  this  provision,  wit- 


nesses can  be  multiplied  world  without 
end,  with  no  way  to  determine  when  the 
limit  of  a  reasonable  number  of  wit- 
nesses Is  reached.  What  is  a  reasonable 
number  of  witnesses  in  one  case  might 
be  quite  unreasonable  in  another. 

We  have  seen  trials  such  as  the  Manson 
trial,  which  started  in  June.  I  believe,  and 
wound  up  about  the  following  March. 

The  amendment  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion— which  carmot  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  President — that  "a  quorum  of  any 
local  board  or  appeal  board  shall  be  pres- 
ent during  the  registrant's  personal  ap- 
pearance." 

Of  course,  they  have  to  be  present  to 
make  any  decision,  because  it  takes  a 
quorum  to  make  a  valid  decision.  Who 
will  be  willing  to  serve  for  nothing  upon 
a  draft  board  when  he  is  confrcMited  by 
the  possibility  that  instead  of  merely  dis- 
charging his  present  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  draft  board,  he  has  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  Judge  and  Jury,  not  only  to 
hear  the  registrant  but  also  to  hear  a 
niunber  of  witnesses  that  he  or  his  ad- 
viser can  claim  are  reasonable  in  num- 
ber? Then,  in  addition  after  they  get 
through  with  the  hearing,  the  draft 
board  members  have  to  write  a  written 
judgment  and  drilver  it  to  the  registrant. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  would  create  this  situation: 
If  we  needed  to  draft  men  for  our  de- 
fense, before  we  got  through  with  this 
kind  of  proceeding,  the  war  would  be 
over  and  if  we  could  not  get  some  volun- 
teers to  fight  for  America,  America  could 
be  defeated. 

Although  I  am  one  who  believes 
strongly  in  due  process,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  I  submit  that  tiie  pending  amend- 
ment would  create  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  law. 

It  could  be  used  to  prevent  for  an  In- 
terminable period  of  time  the  induction 
of  a  person  who  should  be  inducted, 
which  would  greatly  handicap  the  capac- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  defend  itself 
in  situations  where  it  required  a  milltarj- 
force  for  its  defense. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESrDENO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsin).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  It  Is  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant. Indeed,  one  of  my  reasons,  if  not 
the  prime  reason  for  voting  against  clo- 
ture— as  I  favor  the  bill  and  will  vote 
for  it — Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
this  particular  amendment  had  not  been 
heard. 

It  is  so  interesting  to  me  that  we  throw- 
constitutional  protections  around  crim- 
inals, or  those  accused  of  serious  crimes. 
felonies,  an^i  so  forth — which  is  quite 
proper,  of  course — yet  there  is  a  loud  out- 
cry against  doing  it  for  draftees. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  my 
office  has  received  a  call  from  the  selec- 
tive service  director  In  my  Stale  saying 
that  we  will  wreck  the  Selective  System 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to 
But  when  we  question  him  as  to  what  is 
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in  the  amendment,  he  did  not  know 
but  told  ua  he  had  been  informed  such  a 
complex  and  legal  procedure  is  involved 
m  the  amendment  It  would  cause  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  collapae. 

There  was  a  famous  New  Yorter 
named  Al  Smith  who  used  to  say,  "Let 
US  look  at  the  record." 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senate  that.  In 
elementary  justice,  the  thing  to  do  Is  to 
look  at  the  terms  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. That  Is  what  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on.  not  on  a  generalization  about 
due  process. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  ud  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr 
KiNWiDY>  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee '  Mr  BucsR '  to  draft  a  lawyer-like 
document  fully  cognizant  of  what  due 
process  requires  and  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do  In  regard  to  Selective  Service 

I  would  wish  to  represent  the  Senate. 
for  myself,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me.  see  how  the  amendment  will,  in  &ny 
xay.  hamper,  interfere  with,  or  delay 
the  selective  service  process.  Yet.  It  will. 
to  some  extent— certainly  not  entirely — 
It  is  not  a  trial — give  some  feeling  to  the 
draftee  that  he  has  an  opp>ortunity  to 
have  his  say.  whatever  that  may  be.  and 
at  least  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  own  defense  if  he  feels  he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  serve 

Looking  at  the  record.  Mr.  President 
here  it  is:  he  Is  to  have  a  fair  hearing, 
but: 

Consistent  with  the  Informal  »nd  erp«<ll- 
tlous  proceaalng  which  Is  requlrwd  by  selec- 
tive service  cases. 

Then,  at  my  Insistence,  the  dlstln- 
fituished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr  Kennedy  -  was  gracious  enough  to 
make  ever>thing  that  is  deuiled  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe 

That  heads  the  list  before  we  get  Into 
the  details 

When  we  go  down  the  list,  what  do  we 
find' 

That  he  is  to  appear  in  person.  He  does 
now. 

That  he  is  to  testify  and  present  evi- 
dence He  does  now 

The  rules  and  regulations  put  a  reason- 
able limit,  whatever  the  President  decides 
Is  fair,  on  the  number  of  witnesses  and 
what  ume  will  be  allotted  to  each  reg- 
istrant Within  that  limit,  he  will  have 
the  right  in  a  formal  way  to  present  wit- 
nesses 

The  amendment  provides  tha 


■K  quorum  of  any  local  bo»rd  or  appeal 
board  shall  be  present 

Mr  President,  a  quorum  does  not  mean 
a  majority  It  means  what  the  rules  and 
regulations  .say  For  instance.  In  many 
subcommittees  of  Senate  and  House  a 
minority  of  the  committee  is  an  adequate 
quorum,  often  just  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the 
minority  party 

In  the  event  of  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  registrant,  the  local  or  appeal 
board  making  such  decision  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, furnish  to  such  registrant  a  brief 
written  statement  of  tbe  reasons  for  Its 
decision 

That  does  not  mean  a  legal  opinion.  It 
could  be  eight  words,  in  accordance  with 


what  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
President  mean,  so  that  the  draftee 
knows  why  he  will  have  to  accept  the 
fate  which  is  his 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  appear- 
ance by  counsel,  counsel  is  not  to  be 
paid,  and  not  to  be  assigned  or  permitted 
to  arKue  or  even  to  participate  in  the 
proceedmgs.  But  he  certainly  has  the 
right  to  sit  next  to  his  client  and  tell  him 
what  hLs  rights  are  That  is  ail  we  ask  for 

Mr  President  the  amendment  is  as 
spartan,  as  bare  bones  a  set  of  rights  as 
any  man  could  ever  be  given  In  the  most 
elementan,-  fairness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  really  ex- 
ceeded ourselves  as  lawyers  In  trying  to 
give  some  codification  to  what  is  fair  in 
terms  of  a  hearing  and  m  no  way  inter- 
fering with  the  system  of  selective  serv- 
ice, and  If  we  have,  the  President  can 
handle  it  because  we  give  him  full  au- 
thority There  is  not  a  single  right  given 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  President 

I  respectfully  .submit  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job,  not  a  bad  job.  and  that 
this  IS  an  elementar>-  code  of  fairness 
which  should  be  extended  to  every 
draftee 

I.  therefore,  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr  Nel- 
son' The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  President,  one  other 
point  which  Is  critically  Important,  and 
that  is  morale  That  is  a  big  factor  in 
this  country  today  We  are  having  deep 
problems  with  the  motivation  of  workers 
and  the  motivation  of  draftees — even 
with  the  motivation  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  I  deeply  feel  that  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  buttress  the  feeling  of 
the  Individual  dealing  with  this  over- 
whelmingly powerful  machinery  which  is 
called  government,  that  he  Is  getting 
some  kind  of  decent  break,  we  should  do 

I  would  welcome  the  suggestions  of 
anyone  to  simplify  and  expedite  this  pro- 
cedure even  more,  to  see  that  it  in  no  way 
interferes  more  than  we  already  do  in  this 
amendment. 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  here  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  one  observa- 
tion: except  where  the  law  expressly 
provides  to  the  contrary.  It  requires  a 
majority  of  any  governmental  body  to 
constitute  a  quorum 

Mr  ALLOTT  and  Mr  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Nelson  >  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado 

Mr  .\LLOTT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  first 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 

Mr  THLT^MOND  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  Ls  recognized 
for  4  minutes 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
pending    amendment    involving    proce- 


dural rights  for  draft  registrants  is  a 
weaker  version  of  an  earlier  amend- 
ment on  thus  subject  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  Kennedy  i 

This  amendment,  however,  would  still 
make  draft  botu^  procedures  similar  to 
courtroom  procedures  It  would  be  a 
bonanza  for  draft  lawyers  who  are  E>res- 
entlv  pulling  down  fees  ranging  up  to 
$5,000  per  case  to  delay  or  prevent  in- 
duction of  young  men  Leigal  aid  to 
young  men  who  wish  to  evade  the  draft 
ha,s  become  a  full-time  )ob  for  many  law- 
yers and  this  amendment  would  give 
them  a  new  tool  in  this  effort. 

As  under  the  previous  amendment, 
these  provisions  would  favor  the  rich 
who  couW  afford  private  counsel  to  as- 
sist them  In  fighting  an  Induction  call. 
The  registrant  Ls  still  considered  to  be 
the  "client"  and  the  result  will  be  a 
courtroom -type  procedure  The  amend- 
ment approaches  the  draft  situation  as 
a  matter  of  punishment  rather  than 
privlle«e  The  draft  has  never  been 
known  to  Induct  men  who  have  a  strong 
basis  for  exemption 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  registrant  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  local  or  any  appeal  bocird 
to  present  evidence  regarding  his  status. 
Thts  provision  alone  cx>uld  stretch  out 
board  actions  for  months  since  board 
members  (five  their  time  without  pay  and 
would  be  unable  to  attend  numerous 
meetings  to  meet  the  demands  of  scores 
of  reirtstrants  trving  to  avoid  the  draft 

Section  2  allows  for  "reasonable 
limitations  on  the  numbers  of  witnesses" 
for  each  registrant  Here  again  the 
amendment  offers  a  classic  delasing 
tactic 

Section  4  requires  that  in  the  event  of 
an  adverse  decision  to  the  claim  of  the 
registrant,  a  brief  written  statement  on 
the  board  decision  Ls  required  This 
would  mean  that  anv  young  man  who 
protests  Induction  would  have  to  receive 
a  written  statement  on  the  basis  of  the 
board's  action  Thus,  many  of  those 
classified  1-A  would  have  to  receive 
statements  and  again  draft  processes 
would  be  slowf^  and  impeded  as  boards 
do  not  have  the  administrative  personnel 
to  handle  the  amount  of  paperwork 
which  would  ensue 

Section  5  provides  for  a  "private  coun- 
sel" who  under  such  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion could  certalnlv  be  a  lawyer  While 
the  lawyer  could  not  speak  he  could  ad- 
vise hLs  client  and  long  delays  In  the 
work  of  the  board  would  surely  follow. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  majority  of 
local  board  members  are  not  attorneys 
by  profession  and  would  therefore  not  be 
well  versed  on  all  the  legal  technicalities 
which  might  be  presented  bv  the  regis- 
trant on  advice  of  his  counsel. 

Thus.  It  Is  believed  that  local  board 
members  would  have  to  be  represented 
and  advised  by  legal  counsel  if  the  regis- 
trant were  advi.sed  by  counsel.  This, 
along  with  the  presentation  of  witnesses 
by  the  registrant,  would  greaUy  prolong 
the  proceedings  as  legal  points  were  dis- 
cussed 

Mr  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  our 
present  system  Is  working  fairly  and  the 
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judicial  elements  of  the  courtroom  are 
not  needed  at  the  draft  board. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  I  can  explain  In 
a  few  words  the  reasons  why  I  do  so  and 
why  I  believe  it  would  not  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  a«rree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  just  now  to  the 
remarks  of  the  dlstinguiahed  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  agree  with  those 
remarks. 

First  of  all,  I  find  no  compelling  evi- 
dence that  the  current  procedures  are 
not  adequate.  E>ery  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  time  he  has  been  here  has 
had.  not  one.  but  dozens  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  appealed  to 
him  upon  the  basis  of  action  that  has 
been  taloen  concerning  them  before  a 
draft  board. 

I  might  say  that  in  all  of  those  situa- 
tions that  I  have  personally  Investigated, 
I  cannot  recall  one  Instance  in  which  I 
thought  the  local  draft  board  or  appeals 
board  had  acted  in  an  imf  air  or  in  an  un- 
jiist  way  to  the  draftee.  Of  course,  the  in- 
ductee does  have  an  appeal  now. 

I  have  found  in  my  own  experience 
that  that  appeal  procedure  is  generally 
just  and  speedy,  and  takes  Into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  elements  Involved  In 
the  man's  Induction  plus,  I  might  say. 
the  humanitarian  reasons  which  the  In- 
ductee has  set  forth 

In  addition,  Mr  President,  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  graft  the 
procedures  Involved  In  the  amendment 
onto  what  is  a  nonjudicial  process.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  oppose  the  amendment  is 
that  it  creates  an  adversary  atmosphere 
for  the  induction  process  It  makes  an 
adversary  proceeding  out  ot  what  is  not 
now  an  adversary  proceeding  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  shcwild  ever  have  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  induction  of  a  young  man  into 
the  service. 

We  would  require  by  the  amendment 
that  the  young  man  be  permitted  to 
bring  his  attorney  with  him  It  is  true 
that  the  original  amendment  has  been 
watered  down  In  this  respect  However, 
by  the  time  the  attorney  advLses  his 
client  and  by  the  time  the  client  says  to 
the  draft  board  what  his  attorney  has 
told  him  to  say.  I  can  Imagine  that  we 
will  be  experiencing  something  like  one 
of  these  abortive  trials  around  the  coun- 
try which  have  received  so  much  pub- 
licity in  the  last  few  years. 

TTiLs  is  not  a  Judicial  process  about 
which  we  are  legislating.  To  put  the  in- 
ductee in  the  position  of  being  an  ad- 
versary to  the  Government  is  a  wrong 
position  in  which  to  put  him  The  pur- 
pose of  the  process  we  are  talking  about 
is  merely  to  find  out  whether  a  young 
man  Is  qualified  to  be  an  inductee  and 
how  he  should  be  classified. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  these  boards,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
composed  of  volunteers. 


Yesterday  we  had  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  thnt  would  have  required 
that  these  people  who  wished  to  be  board 
members  would  have  to  take  a  sjiecial 
civil  service  examination  and  pass  that 
examination  with  a  certain  grade  before 
they  would  be  permitted  to  serve  on  the 
board. 

Mr  President,  if  we  did  something 
like  that,  we  would  not  get  a  handful 
of  draft  boards  In  this  country  staffed. 
The  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
is  a  movement  along  the  same  line  In 
that  it  will  make  life  terribly  difficult  for 
local  boards. 

What  would  we  do  if  a  draftee,  or  an 
inductee,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  were 
to  appear  before  the  board  with  his  at- 
torney and  then  start  In  on  a  long  ad- 
versary matter?  By  force  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  the  inductee  would  be  put 
in  the  position  of  a  defendant.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  young  man  who  is 
called  ufwn  to  serve  his  country  through 
the  draft  laws  should  be  put  In  the  posi- 
tion of  a  defendant.  And  that  is  what 
the  Insertion  of   the  counsel  would  do 

More  than  that.  It  would  require  by 
force  of  fEM:t8  In  every  case  that  where 
an  Inductee  appeared  with  his  attorney, 
the  board  itself  would  have  to  go  out  and 
hire  another  attorney  Would  tiie  addi- 
tional cost,  the  additional  trouble,  the 
additional  governmental  machinery  we 
would  have  to  build  up  justify  what 
would  be  accomplished?  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  move  these  proceedings  Into 
an  adversary  process.  And  that  is  what  It 
does. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
will  surely  encourage  a  poor  man's  army, 
because  the  people  who  can  afford  coun- 
sel— and  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  stated  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  there  are  those  who  now  are  re- 
ceiving vast  sums  for  representing  peo- 
ple and  advising  them  with  respect  to 
the  draft  laws  and  advising  them  how  to 
avoid  the  draft — will  not  be  the  poor 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a  serious 
mistake.  We  do  not  want  a  poor  man's 
army. 

This  country  took  a  great  step  forward 
In  the  recent  reformation  of  the  draft 
laws.  For  the  first  time  since  we  have 
had  a  draft  in  the  last  20  years,  we  have 
finally  gotten  to  the  place  where  a  young 
man  would  find  out  with  certainty  if  he 
was  going  to  serve  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  18  and  registered  and.  perhaps, 
when  he  was  going  to  serve. 

I  know  of  no  two  things — and  I  have 
said  this  In  a  hundred  speeches — that 
have  bothered  the  young  men  of  this 
country  more  than  tbe  fact  that  they 
could  not  find  out  If  they  were  going  to 
serve  and,  if  so,  when.  They  had  to  sim- 
ply sit  and  wait  until  they  reached  the 
age  of  26,  But  we  will  take  a  step  bcu± 
from  equity  if  we  create  a  situation 
which  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  ef- 
fluent. Every  Senator  knows  ajnd  every- 
one else  knows  that  the  poor  will  not 
have  the  lawyers  and  the  rich  will  have 
lawyers.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  a  volunteer  army 
I  would  like  to  see  a  volunteer  army.  The 
Allott  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  recentiy,  has 
put  the  remimeration  of  young  people  In 
the  Army  at  a  p>ay  level  on  which  they 
could  afford  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  had  this  matter  of  inadequate  military 
pay  called  to  my  attention  when  my  son 
was  In  service.  He  called  my  attention  to 
the  situation  of  some  of  the  enlisted 
men  who  were  under  his  command.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  it  and  I  am  creased 
that  the  Senate  has  now  reformed  the 
situation. 

I  believe  in  a  volunteer  army  and  I 
believe  we  are  moving  that  way.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  vote,  and  I  hope  other  Sen- 
ators do  not  vote  for  something  that 
sets  up  a  semijudlcial  machinery  th&t 
can  only  add  to  endless,  endless  litiga- 
tion which  will  not  speed  up  the  process 
or  relieve  the  anxieties  of  young  men 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  serve.  I  am 
not  for  building  a  quasi-judicial  mon- 
strosity, and  that  Is  what  I  think  this 
Is,  which  will  make  the  draft  unwork- 
able. Instead  let  us  work  together  rea- 
sonably for  a  volunteer  army. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIOrNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  we  had 
this  entire  subject  matter  before  us  in 
what  I  thought  was  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion on  Jime  17  In  connection  with 
an  amendment  that  was  very  similar 
but  somewhat  broader  than  this  one 
That  vote  was  44  against  the  amendment 
and  32  for  It. 

This  amendment  has  laudable  pur- 
poses and  It  looks  good  on  paper.  But 
say  what  you  will,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  creates  a  judicial  procedure 
for  a  nonjudicial  body  of  laymen  to  try 
to  follow — a  judicial  procedure  for  a 
nonjudicial  court,  or  the  nonjudicial 
membership  of  a  bo«Lrd  to  try  to  follow 

My  argument,  primarily,  is  that  if  we 
are  going  to  change  the  system  then  we 
should  change  the  nature  of  the  boards 
and  pay  men  that  are  trained  in  these 
fields  of  procedure,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  have  a  good  lawyer  for 
them  to  rely  on  and  a  paid  staff,  more 
than  just  a  clerk. 

But  the  whole  concept  of  the  Selective 
Service  board  that  acts  at  the  local  level 
is  that  their  services  are  gratuitous 
They  are  selected  because  of  their  com- 
monsense  and  respectability  In  the  com- 
munity. They  are  asked  to  perform  a 
civic  and  governmental  chore  that  no 
one  finds  pleasant.  Often  they  are  at 
cross-purposes  with  their  personal 
friends  and  thrir  neighbors,  and  maybe 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
for  the  time  being.  But  by  and  large 
they  have  rendered  a  fine  8enrl<;e,  a 
splendid  service. 

I  remember  these  boards  created  first 
in  1917.  Uke  it  or  not,  talking  about  the 
presence  of  a  lawyer  there  In  this  day 
and  time,  anyone  can  get  legal  advice 
when  it  is  needed.  But  with  reference 
to  going  before  these  lay  boards,  with 
members  who  are  untrained  and  un- 
tutored In  the  law,  with  the  lawyer,  and 
I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  know  how  this  works, 
I  know  that  with  that  little  board,  as 
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defenseless  as  they  are.  It  would  get  their 
dander  up  many  times  just  to  walk  in 
there  with  a  lawyer 

I  thinJt  they  have  a  better  chance  when 
they  go  in  there  without  a  lawyer  Ir. 
fact.  I  know  they  do.  They  have  a  far 
oett«r  chance  The  txsard  is  rendering 
what  I  call  plain  corrunon  Justice  rather 
than  legal  jusuce  which  is  plain,  com- 
mon  justice  based  on  commonsense.  in 
making  judgments  on  their  neighbor's 
son  and  young  men  who  are  their  neigh- 
bors That  is  the  effort  they  are  trying 
to  make:  they  are  trying  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment with  reference  to  various  classifl- 
cationa.  That  is  the  main  thing  They 
are  trying  to  make  a  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  sincerity  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  the  insincerity  of  alleged 
conscientious  objectors,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  come  before  them 

These  men  have  to  make  hundreds  of 
decisions  each  week  and  each  month  It 
varies  a  great  deal  but  there  are  over 
16.000  to  18.000  members  of  these  boards 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and 
they  have  to  pass  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases 

I  have  learned  that  there  are  advisers 
:n  many  areas  who  are  avsdlable  to  the 
registrants  and  board  members  They 
serve  without  pay  In  some  areas  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  needed  and  they  do  not 
have  them  However,  tney  are  available 
:n  some  places  They  are  called  appeals 
a*{ents  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  iaw- 
>ers,  always  available  for  counsel  to  reg- 
istrants and  to  the  board  That  is  Just  a 
community  service  As  I  said,  m  some 
places  they  do  not  have  them,  but  the 
point  IS  that  this  system  is  run  m  a  rea- 
sonable. down-"xi-earth.  commonsense 
way 

There  was  ulk  about  the  "death  sen- 
tence," 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time!" 
Mr  3TENNIS  I  yield 
Mr  ERVIN  The  amendment  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  Dunng  World  War  n 
I  had  the  privilege  to  .serve  as  an  appeal 
attorney  for  appeals  from  local  boards 
for  a  great  many  months  and  during  ail 
that  time  I  did  not  have  a  single  person 
In  my  county  making  an  appeal  In  other 
words,  the  mductees  felt  the  draft  boards 
had  been  so  fair  to  them  there  was  no 
necessity  to  contest  their  rulings 

Mr  8TENKIS  That  is  a  fine  eviden- 
tiary fact  the  Senator  has  given  us  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina 

With  all  deference,  I  am  not  referring 
to  any  particular  Senator  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  Senators  have  the  feel  for 
the  operation  of  these  boards  and  the 
problems  that  go  with  the  boards  or  the 
enormous  load  they  carry  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  applying  to  be  a  board 
member,  but  some  of  them  have  served 
for  15  or  30  years  in  their  communities, 
performing  this  thankless  task 

To  say  now  they  will  have  to  try  to 
answer  m  their  way  all  these  legal  ques- 
tions that  can  be  brought  up  by  a  lawyer 
and  to  permit  all  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  bring  in  a  lawyer  the  members  of 
the  boards  already  have  the  hearing  room 
full  on  some  nights  and  there  would  be 
no  one  to  advise  them  or  to  help  them 


think  up  answers  to  questions,  if  answers 
would  require  them 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 

>t  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  3TENNLS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  President,  In  the  broad  base  of 
commonsense.  homemade  local  justice 
I  do  not  believe  one  could  Improve  on  this 
program  I  know  the  good  faith  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  He  has 
worked  on  this  subject  matter  for  years, 
not  just  this  part  of  it.  but  many  parts 
of  It.  and  has  made  a  contribution  to  this 
subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  so  Some  of 
the  conferences  he  and  I  have  had  cer- 
tainly have  been  helpful  to  me  So  I  know 
.ie  believes  m  this  amendment 

But.  Mr  President,  this  amendment 
jverstates  itself  It  just  has  too  much  in 
it.  It  sets  up  all  these  procedures  that  we 
find  in  the  criminal  courts  and  the  civil 
courts,  and  it  calls  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
That  will  not  save  these  boards  from  hav- 
ing to  go  through  ail  the  matters  provided 
for  in  the  f^ve  paragraphs  that  follow,  be- 
cause no  regulation  would  be  valid  that 
conflicted  the  least  bit  with  the  mandates 
;n  the  Ave  different  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low It  says  that  each  registrant  shall  so 
and  so  It  sets  out  what  the  board  shall 
do  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  great  enough  to  change  these  things 
once  we  put  this  Into  the  chiseled  stone 
of  law 

This  subject  has  been  debated  before  It 
has  been  understood  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  voted  here  that  they 
reached  a  decision  in  keeping  with  the 
practices  since  1917  I  just  do  not  believe 
we  have  been  making  great  error  all  those 
years  and  discovered  them  Just  a  few  days 
or  weeks  ago 

Let  us  either  totally  change  the  system 
or  give  the  local  neighborhood  people 
a  chance 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  The  time 
if  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes, 

I  think  a  couple  of  points  should  be 
made. 

First  of  all  in  terms  of  the  extension 
of  the  .selective  system  that  has  already 
been  acted  on  there  will  ^e  only  two 
grounds  for  deferment  That  will  be 
hardship  and  conscientious  objection. 
We  have  eliminated  the  grounds  of  edu- 
cation and  the  other  grounds  We  are 
asking  the  boards  to  make  a  determlna- 
uon  on  the  grounds  of  hardship  suid 
conscJenuous  objection. 

On  the  question  of  conscientious  o6- 
ectlon.  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments 13  the  individuai  s  sincerity  and 
his  deep  feelings  on  the  question  as 
spelled  out  not  only  in  the  law  but  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  These  are 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  asking  the 
draft  board  to  make  Judgments.  There- 
fore, as  the  New  York  Times  noted  In  Its 
editorial  Stmday  the  number  of  areas  of 
contention  has  been  reduced  Mi  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  to  mclude 
the  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Times,  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as   follows 


Paib  PijiT  rem  DaAmxs 

"A  reglstrtknt."  former  Selective  Servio* 
Chief  LewlA  B  Hereiiey  once  said,  "is  oot 
an  ordinary  citizen   ' 

The  Senate  apparently  abares  Oeneral 
Herahey's  demeaning  view  of  the  status  of 
the  nation  »  draft-age  young  men  Once  more 
the  upper  House  has  rejected  proposals  to 
extend  to  potential  drafteee  what  should  be 
regarded  under  the  American  system  of  laws 
HS  Qilnlmal  procedural  safeguards  to  which 
every  citizen  Is  entitled  the  right  to  be 
acxximpanled  by  a  lawyer  when  ordered  to 
appecu-  t>efore  a  draft  board,  the  right  to  a 
hearing  before  a  quorum  of  draft  board 
members  the  right  to  call  witneasee  and 
the  right  to  receive  a  written  statement 
listing  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  a 
claim 

Senator  Stennis  argued  that  these  reform*, 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  wmUd  inflict 
an  'ImpoeBlble  burden"  on  tlie  Selective 
Service  system  Whatever  merit  this  arg^j- 
ment  may  have  had  In  the  past  has  be«n 
undercut  by  the  reduction  In  deferments 
and  would  be  further  diminished  by  more 
sensible  provisions  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors At  any  rate,  any  Inoonvenlence  ttxat 
such  a  basic  reform  might  Impose  on  the 
system  Is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  need 
to  eliminate  a  senous  Injustice 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associ- 
ation said  two  years  ago  In  endorsing  the 
Kennedy  profxisals  There  are  few  areas 
where  strict  standards  at  fairness  and  due 
process  of  law  are  more  deserving  of  recog- 
nition than  In  the  draft  selection  system, 
where  matters  of  life  and  death  are  deter- 
mined under  a  compulsory  proceos  which 
represent  an  uncharacteristic  restraint  oo 
personal  freedom  and  choice  " 

Mr    KENNEDY    Second.  It  Is  a  myth 

not  to  think  that  we  have  thousands  of 
cases  now  on  various  appeals  because  of 
mL-Jtakes  or  Incorrect  actions  of  local  and 
appellate  boards  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  23.000  cases  submitted  to  them. 
The  Department  says  that  60  percent  or 
80  percent  of  them  will  be  dismissed  for 
administrative  reasons  The  Department 
also  indicated  that  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
they  had  2  800  prosecutions  and  1.800  dis. 
missals  The  primary  reason  for  the  dis- 
missals was  that  the  local  boeu"ds  were 
not  following  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System 

This  prcx:edure  by  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood of  misinterpret-atlon  at  the  local 
level  wouW  eliminate  much  of  the  bur- 
den on  the  courts  of  this  country 

A  part  of  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
hear  of  individuals  taking  advantage  of 
appellate  procedures  7  years  ago  Is  that 
young  people,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
know  about  those  opportunities  We  have 
scores  of  examples  of  that  Ignorance  A 
boy  18 '2  years  old  was  actually  drafted, 
despite  the  law  that  no  one  under  the  age 
of  18  years  and  6  months  shall  be  Induct- 
ed There  was  a  complete  violation  of  the 
law  in  this  case 

What  about  another  boy  who  was  19 
years  old  and  who  was  In  high  school?  We 
know  that  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  we  permit  boys  to  finish  high 
school  Yet  he  was  drafted  out  of  high 
school,  even  though  he  was  mtjiaglng 
editor  of  the  school  pa43er  and  was  to 
graduate  that  year  Ttiey  told  him  at 
the  draft  board  that  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  about  it.  even  though  that 
vlolaited  the  law  Itself 

So  there  are  two  Individuals  whose 
rights  should  have  been  protected 
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I  yield  myself  another  2  minutes. 

All  we  are  saying  Is  that  If  we  are  going 
to  extend  the  Selective  Service  System, 
then  we  are  going  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure which  not  only  is  going  to  be  fair 
to  the  individual  but  In  which  the  young 
people  will  have  some  degree  of  confl- 
dence. 

This  amendment  has  the  endorsement 
of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  JAvrrs>  and  the  Senator  frwn  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker  I  have  pointed  out 

This  is  really  a  bare  bones  kind  of 
amendment.  We  know  we  provide  many 
procedural  gtiarantees  to  individuals  who 
appear  before  various  administrative 
agencies,  and  to  young  persons  who  may 
be  arrested  for  the  most  petty  crime. 
Those  individuals  are  guaranteed  at  least 
some  representation  when  they  appear 
before  a  court  In  any  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  whether  a  person  has  been 
accused  of  a  tax  violation  or  any  other 
violation,  he  is  entitled  to  due  process 
rights 

All  we  are  saying  Is  that,  If  young  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  selected  for  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  may 
die  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  owe  them  the 
protection  of  these  basic  rights. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

In  further  support  of  this  measure,  I 
resijectfully  submit  that  any  argument 
that  it  will  be  expensive  or  inconvenient 
to  Implement  into  the  draft  system  the 
right  of  counsel  Is  not  a  sound  argument, 
and  It  certainly  would  not  be  a  sound 
argument  in  the  view  of  cm  18-.  19-.  or 
20-year-old  boy  who  was  going  to  be  in- 
ducted. 

It  seems  to  me  the  argument  that  if  we 
do  this  it  is  tantamount  to  changing  the 
system  Is  an  eloquent  argiunent  against 
the  draft  I  shall  vote  to  terminate  the 
draft,  but  I  suspect  I  shall  lose  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  to  me  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  assure  that  every  person 
who  appears  before  a  draft  board  is  en- 
titled to  confer  with  his  attorney  on  the 
extent  of  his  rights.  We  have  not  Injected 
the  right  of  attorney  Into  the  proceeding 
Itself,  although  I  think  that  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self one-half  minute. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  JAvrrs"  Is  entirely  correct  when  he 
says  this  Is  a  bare  bones  protection  to 
moi  facing  induction  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. There  will  be  no  Injustice  to 
the  draft  boards,  or  the  fine  people  who 
serve  on  them,  and  It  certainly  enhances 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  yoimg 
people  about  to  be  inducted. 

Mr  JAVIT8.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  I  am  brought  to  my 
feet  because  my  position  Is  Juxtaposed  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill.  I  feel  the  Justifi- 
cation I  have  in  voting  for  the  bill  Is  In 
assuring  that  those  who  are  Inducted 
under  the  bill  shall  have  a  fair  break. 

TTie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr 
Eavut)  Is  a  fine  lawyer.  He  says  a  quorum 
must  mean  a  majority,  but  I  do  not 
agree.  The  President,  by  rules  and  regu- 


lations can  change  that  I  hopt  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wiU  contradict 
me  if  that  is  not  the  fact,  and  in  any 
event  we  expect  the  conferees  to  make 
that  clear  when  they  ccane  out  with  their 
version  of  the  amendment  This  was  de- 
feated before,  but  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  amendment;  the 
major  change  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  delays  and 
have  placed  the  whole  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wh6 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  I  j^eld 
myself  1  minute. 

I  never  heard  it  seriously  argued  be- 
fore, although  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
New  York  very  much,  that  rules  and 
regulations  oould  contradict  the  very 
words  of  the  statute  or  substantially 
change,  or  even  moderately  change,  the 
mandates  of  the  statutes  themselves. 

Sometimes  we  grant  authority  here  In 
a  very  broad  way  with  reference  to  a 
massive  department  of  the  Government, 
and  let  its  rules  and  regulations  become 
law  of  themselves,  but  we  are  not  doing 
that  with  this  amendment  We  are  using 
those  words,  and  then  we  go  on  and 
write  law,  and  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions cannot  possibly  modify  In  any  sub- 
stantial or  even  moderate  way  what  we 
have  written  out  here  as  the  basic  re- 
quirements imposed  on  these  voluntary 
boards. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Nklson  )  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnxot).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eaclkton',  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr  MitcalD,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorF>  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ORimN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookb)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Muwdt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Saxbz)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr 
ScoTT)  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofSclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BBmrrrr) , 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Coopxh 
and  Mr  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  PKotmr)  are  detained  cm 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bimm-r),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mitkdt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ( Mr.  Brookx  )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  •yea"  imd  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


(No.  124  Leg.) 

TEAS— 46 

Anderson 

HolllngB 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case 

JavlU 

Chliee 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Church 

MagnusoD 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Pul  bright 

Matblas 

Stevens 

Oambrell 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

McOovem 

Symington 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Hart 

Uondale 

WUilams 

Hartke 

Monloya 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NATS— 41 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

Allen 

Eastland 

MUler 

Allott 

Eilender 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Smith 

Bible 

Pong 

Spark  man 

Boggi 

Ooldwater 

Spong 

Brock 

OrUBn 

StennU 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Taimadgc 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C 

Wetcker 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Toung 

Dole 

Liong 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mundt 

Taft 

C.ook 
Cooper 

Prouty 
Blblcnff 

So  Mr  KEimxDY's  amendment  (No. 
225  >    was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  years,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  voted  on  at  least  eight  separate 
proposals  intended  to  bring  an  end  to 
otiT  involvement  in  the  Indochina  war 
The  continuing  national  debate  has 
made  it  increasingly  clear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  weary  of  the  con- 
flict and  share  a  genuine  desire  to  termi- 
nate It  and  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
free  the  UJB.  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  been  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  withdraw  our  trows  and  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  measure  of  time  to 
develop  their  own  military  capabilities. 
Furthermore,  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
highest  adEoinistratlon  officials  that 
President  Nixon  fully  Intends  to  with- 
draw all  U5.  tnwps  from  Vietnam.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  supported  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  plan  to  end  the  war.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  In  voting  against  the 
various  "date  certain"  proposals,  the 
Senate  has  not  been  able  to  express  posi- 
tively Its  very  sincere  and  urgent  de- 
sire to  see  the  war  ended  and  all  "UB. 
prisoners  rrteased. 

Consequently.  I  was  willing  to  support 
an  amendment,  offered  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  which  declared  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  would  be  to  ter- 
minate, at  the  earliest  passible  date,  all 
VB.  military  operations  In  Ixutochina.  In 
addition.  It  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  North  Vietnam  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid 
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withdrawals  of  US  troops  from  Indo- 
china in  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releases  of  U  S  prison- 
ers of  war  Finally,  these  releases  would 
be  completed  no  later  than  9  months 
after  agreement  on  negotiations  had 
been  reached 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  expresses  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  that  It  is  m 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  help  heal  the  di- 
vlsiveness  and  anguish  which  has 
plagued  this  Nation  for  so  many  years 

AMXNDMXNT    NO     229 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  229  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
WiicKERi.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows 

On  page  33  between  lines  13  and  14, 
Insert  the  followmg 

(33  I  At  the  end  of  the  Act  a4il  a  new  sec- 
tlOD  as  follows 

"F«OHIBmON   AGAINST  THK  ASSIGNMENT  OF  IN- 
DCCTZXS  TO   COMBAT   AlEAS 

"Ssc  23  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
alon  of  law,  persons  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
not  be  assigned  to  duty  ;n  any  combat  area 
outside  the  United  States  after  June  30.  1972 
unless  (1)  they  volunteer  In  writing  for  as- 
signment to  duty  in  such  combat  area,  or  (2) 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  assign  such  persona  to  duty  In  any  such 
area  and  notifies  the  Congress  of  that  deter- 
mination, and  the  Justlflcatlon  therefor, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  maklr^  of 
such  determination  The  authority  of  the 
President  under  clause  i2i  above  to  assign 
such  persons  to  duty  m  any  combat  area 
shall  expire  thirty  days  after  notification  to 
the  Congress  of  such  determination  unless 
within  such  thirty  days  the  Congress  author. 
Ises  the  President  by  law  to  continue  the  as- 
signment of  such  persons  to  such  combat 
areas.  Upon  expiration  of  such  authority  the 
persons  previously  assigned  and  still  serv- 
ing i  under  the  suthorlty  of  clause  i2i  above 
to  such  aomb«t  are*  may  be  retained  during 
their  normal  term  of  lemce  if  the  Preelden; 
determines  that  such  assignment  Is  neceaaary 
(or  the  protection  at  the  Uvea  and  safety  of 
Amanean  troops  In  such  combat  sones 

Ur  HUUPHRJrv  Mr  Prwldent,  I  aU 
for  the  yeM  and  nays 

The  ycu  and  omjt  were  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHRry^  Mr  Preektant.  at  Uk 
time    tiua    amendment    waa    introduced 
the  Senator  frooi  Oaltfomia    Mr   CtAii 
noM  <  and  I  plaeed  in  tHe  Racoae  •  brief 
explanation  of  lie  purpoee 

Ut  me  onee  a«ain  raoilnd  tiM  Senate 
that  the  enietal  te«M  whlah  w«  have 
tifceiliu  here  theee  paet  mfci    t 
monthe   ta  the  power  ef  Oaivr«m  lo  ee- 
lU  nchtful   rale  mttt  iIm  Con 
tutuUan  in  the  nwiiim  of  fpfiijii  atalr* 


The  tragic  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
precipitated  this  question  for  immediate 
consideration 

Following  World  War  n,  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  place 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands 
of  tne  President  in  the  conduct  not  only 
of  foreign  affairs  but  also  in  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

We  were  of  course,  mindful  of  the  sud- 
den and  unprovoked  attacks  which  had 
taken  place  m  Europe  in  the  late  1930's 
Just  before  the  begiruimK  of  World  War 
II  We  were  also  mindful  of  the  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  attack  of  the 
North  Koreans  across  the  border  of  the 
38th  Parallel  in  Korea  Because  of  these 
experiences.  Congress  tended  year  after 
year  to  give  ever  wider  latitude  to  the 
President  In  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
The  rationale  was  that  we  ne*^ded  to 
be  able  to  respond  quickly  that  the 
American  Nation  had  a  unique  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  peace  that  we 
were  a  strong  Nation  and  one  of  the  few 
that  had  come  out  of  World  War  n 
stronger  than  when  we  went  In 

Then  Congress  continued  to  give 
great<»r  latitude  or  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident, always  with  the  feeling  that  there 
was  a  need  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  respond  quickly  and  promptly  in  case 
of  a  threat  to  what  we  considered  to  be 
our  vital  Interests 

Like  many  other  things,  this  power 
tended  to  grow  and  it  tended  to  erode  the 
constitutiorjal  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  Congress 

So.  here  we  are  now,  In  a  heated  dis- 
cussion— and  I  hope  that  It  will  also  shed 
some  light  as  well  as  heat — on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relauonship  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  Congress  in  what  we  call  the 
national  .security  powers  or  the  war- 
making  powers  as  outlined  In  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution 

The  article  in  the  Constitution  clearly 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  make  the  rules  for  the  Ck)vem- 
ment  and  regxUation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  to  provide  for  the  call- 
ing up  of  an  organized  miliUa  and  so 
forth 

I  doubt  that  anyone  questloru  that 
theee  powers  are  granted  under  the  Con- 
stitution The  problem  has  been,  rather 
on  the  InlerpretaUon  of  thoee  provUionji 

The  teneral  interpreutlon  In  moat 
rMxnt  yean  ha«  bean  that  Concrees 
could  provide  for  the  ralatnc  of  armlet 
but  the  Preektant  erould  decide  enUrely 
as  to  ho«  they  would  be  uead 

Oooe  ve  cone  to  the  matter  of  oon 
■crtptlon  or   wIerUve   mrrin   which    bv 
the  wajr    dM  not  extet  ai  the  time  the 
ConettlwUMi  wae  written  we  itave  new 
to  poniir  and  evmltmie 

Mr    PreaMent   Thorn—  Jmfimm  fave 
Hon  ot  what  the 
mifllt  be  dtiflBt  the  period  >f 
the  dta^ute  wtlh  apnin  in  itM 

We  toM  Cans  rem  Ut  theee  words 


Now.  of  course,  that  admonition  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  lost,  In  a 
sense,  with  the  passage  of  history 

I  am  not  here  lo  say  that  times  have 
not  changed,  because  surely  they  have. 
We  have  learned  in  this  century  that  na- 
tions do  not  always  declare  war,  or  issue 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  before  their 
armies  are  let  loose  upon  their  neigh- 
bors 

To  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  the 
sudden  and  preemptive  attack  as  a  part 
of  military  policy  or  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression, in  many  instances  It  is  because 
of  what  we  learned  and  the  experiences 
we  have  had.  that  I  believe  we  have  gone 
"overboard"  in  permitting  presidential 
powers  to  be  almost  absolute  when  it 
comes  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
not  merely  Armed  Forces  made  up  of 
volunteers,  but  also  some  branches  of 
our  Armed  Forces  whose  ranks  are  In 
large  measure,  filled  by   conscripts 

I  address  the  Senate  today  on  this 
whole  subject  of  the  Inductee,  and  the 
assignment  of  that  man  to  military  com- 
bat duty 

It  is  important  to  state,  therefore,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr  Cranston) 
and  myself  does  not  refer  to  enlisted  men 
who  are  volunteers  .And  I  should  also 
add  that  It  does  not  refer  to  those  cur- 
rently serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  have  been  amendments  up  for 
consideration  on  IhLs  matter  Those 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of, 
regrettably,  in  a  negative  fa-shlon 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  futher  use  of  Inductees  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  combat  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  persons 
should  be  assigned  to  a  combat  area  in 
the  national  interest 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
docs  have  a  responsibility  for  our  se- 
curity He  is  the  Commander  In  Chief 
and.  therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  tie  his 
hands  as  he  weighs  his  decisions  and 
reeponslblUtles 

The  amendment  provides  that  after 
June  30.  1872,  an  Inductee  into  the 
Armed  Foroee  could  not  be  sent  Into  a 
combat  sone  outaide  of  the  United  SUtes 
unless  he  volunteers  in  writing  for  sueh 
dutlee,  or  unlees  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Sutee  determine*  it  U  in  the 
naUonal  security  to  make  such  aeeUn- 
menta  Then,  if  the  Prealdent  makm  such 
detarmlnation.  under  the  lancuace  of 
thie  amendment,  the  Prealdent  would 
hare  to  notify  and  juetlfy  that  action  of 
hte  to  the  Oot^rem  within  4«  houra  The 
PreetSent't  authority  to  aaatgn  tnduetae* 
to  rombat  Mnm  would  aspire  within  90 
dajra  unleaa  Ooncrem  authotlan  by  law 
or  by  reeolutlon  the  conttnuatton  of  •uc^ 
actiona 

If  the  Preelden  1  derlarm  that  indueteea 
loralod  in  a  comhai  area  at  the  otithreak 
of  miUUry  hoatlUttm  are  nee  emery  to 
protort  the  U««e  and  lafaty  d  the  mer 
in  the  area  nwh  indue  torn  may  be  re 
uuned  durm«  thair  normal  tarai  of  aerv 
ice  but  no  lancev 

n  the  Mtnatlen  dewtepad  where  aome 
indnii  tern  were  m  an  area  that  ttimed 
out  lo  be  a  tern  bat  eone  we  would  noi 
want  tranepert  planm  to  be  mnt  in  to 
lift   thMe   minrtem   «M  and   ■■■  arete 
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them  from  the  others  who  were  there. 
They  would  have  to  remain  there  during 
a  period  of  time  But  before  we  escalated, 
through  the  use  of  conscripticMi,  or  in 
other  words,  before  we  added  additional 
manpower  through  the  Selective  Service 
System,  before  we  added  combat  man- 
power by  conscription,  the  President 
would  have  to  come  before  Congress  to 
make  a  case.  He  would  have  to  be  able  to 
convince  Congress  that  the  inductees  or 
conscnptees  were  needed  for  our  national 
security. 

I  think  this  is  exactly  what  the  bone 
of  contention  has  been  about  in  Vietnam. 
The  argument  with  the  executive  branch 
has  been  that  we  started  out  with  just  a 
few  people  m  Vietnam  and  quickly  esca- 
lated to  the  level  of  one-half  million  men. 

We  can  take  the  case  all  the  way  back 
to  the  days  of  the  military  advisory 
group— MAG— next  the  Special  Forces 
and  then  the  first  pilots  and  marines, 
and  pretty  soon,  Mr.  President,  the  policy 
of  large-scale  involvement  that  was  final- 
ly adopted,  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves that  it  was  not  by  accident.  It  was 
a  policy  that  was  considered  and 
adopted.  That  policy  then  began  to  re- 
quire more  manpower,  and  the  man- 
power w£is  taken  out  of  the  Selective 
Service  without  coming  to  Congress  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  additicmal  man- 
power. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
put  a  halt  to  that  practice.  It  would 
mean,  in  other  words,  that  if  additional 
inductees  were  to  be  sent  to  a  combat 
area,  the  Congress  would  have  to  legis- 
late and  authorize  it  at  the  time.  An 
escalation  or  the  use  of  increased  man- 
power without  definite  legislative  au- 
thority would  not  be  permitted 

A  number  of  Senators  have  introduced 
amendments  relating  to  this  funda- 
mental constitutional  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  '  Mr  EACtrroN  i ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr  Javitsi 
have  uken  an  active  Interest  m  this  mat- 
ter and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
foresight  which  they  have  shown  on  the 
subject 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  power  to  use  oonscripts  for  pur- 
poses of  national  mcurity.  in  combat 
areas 

Previously  in  the  Senate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Mr  NitaoN '  and  I 
.ntrixluced  an  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  nonvoluntary  uee  of 
draftees  m  combat  units  In  Vietnam  after 
Decembers!  1»71  That  amendment  was 
directed  primarily  at  the  onrotng  strtw 
fir  ill  Indochina 

rnanklv  I  think  this  la  the  beet 
amendment  I  have  had  t  ohanoe  to  vote 
'  >t  I  deeply  re«re«  that  the  Senate  did 
not  s^r  m  lo  acr^pt  II  beeauae  It  would 
hav-r  heljied  lo  defuee  much  of  the  Mt 
tenieat*  ir.  thu  country  parltoularl) 
amoiiir   nn  ««unt  (leople 

1')>r  imnmae  of  the  Weleoii  - Miiphre> 
ammdnirnt  vat  U)  aay  that  mm  eattad 
i|i  vtndei  the  Selective  Ibi  nlw  erould 
<\M  br  Melinod  lo  a  ooMkat  lone  It 
Metnam  aftet  Derember  II  l»TI  lyu* 
•  nuirt  have  tureh  increaaed  the  patw  or 
althdraeral    li  wmild  ne*  h%w 


dlzed  our  position  or  the  safety  of  oiu- 
remaining  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  would  have  again  restored 
some  constitutional  balance  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

The  pending  amendment,  amendment 
No.  229,  to  which  we  are  now  directing 
our  attention  relates  specifically  to  com- 
bat units  in  Vietnam,  and  generally  to 
any  combat  area  The  date  of  June  30. 
1972,  is  less  restrictive  than  December  31. 
1971  The  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  just  passed,  expresses  the  de- 
sire to  end  our  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china, at  least  by  June  30,  1972. 

Amendment  No.  229  is.  therefore,  tied 
in  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as 
adopted  In  the  Mansfield  amendment.  In 
other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  be  out  of 
Vietnam  by  June  30.  1972.  which  this 
Senate  urged  as  a  matter  of  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
we  ought  not  to  assign  into  combat  areas 
inductees  against  their  will. 

Furthermore,  since  a  major  aspect  of 
my  legislation  is  to  allow  enough  time 
to  have  Increased  volunteers  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  believe  June  1972  is  a 
feasible  date  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  goal.  Also,  my  amendment  is  related 
to  basic  congressional  war  powers  rather 
than  just  the  case  of  Indochina  or  any 
one  mOitarj-  involvement. 

We  in  Congress  advocate  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  military  strength 
There  is  no  attempt  here  being  made  to 
unilaterally  disarm  our  countr>'.  We 
know  our  country  must  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  threats  to  its  security.  We  know 
in  the  troubled  and  ugly  world  in  which 
we  live  it  is  necessary  for  us  at  this  time 
to  have  a  military  force.  We  call  it  a 
force  for  deterrence  The  hope  is  that 
our  strength  will  act  as  a  protection  of 
the  peace. 

Our  military'  makes  quite  a  point  of 
what  they  must  have  in  the  way  of  power 
t3  maintain  peace.  This  amendment 
would  do  nothing  to  diminish  that 
power 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  if  the  President  assigns  in- 
ductees into  a  combat  area  or  seeks  to 
maintain  inductees  in  a  combat  area  he 
must  come  to  Congress  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  First,  he  must  notify  within  48 
hours  that  inductees  are  being  sent  into 
a  comtMkl  area  or  are  present  in  a  com- 
bat area  Then  Congreas  ha*  30  days  to 
decide  If  inductee*  can  be  sent  into  a 
combat  area  or  net  aent  to  a  combat 
area 

In  othei   words    what  it  d<.>ea  is  to  le- 
Kiore  aontr  balance  relatine  to  ihr  pm 
tertion    of    thin    Republic    brtwf-m    ih« 
Prealdeno    an   (hr   one   hand   and   Cm 
kPea*  on  the  oiher   band 

(')t>%lou»lN  thiF  amendn>ent  doe*  not 
deal   wlUi  the   total   picturr  ••(   the  ««. 

•  Ututional    ( ruu    that    «e    bavr    in    thl» 
count  r>     'nils  rnBl»   u   not   thr    aort   of 

•  n\    line    Prealdent     oi    the    pmdw  i    i  ' 
an>   itfie  (Ntngrres    ll   ha*  traduelh   de 
>'eloped    almost  in  dlrwi  relationahii'  t' 
the  rnais  In  Indorhliia 

lite   almoet    unJtmilrd   \Mm~»i    «<   thr 
Praeldenry  >nablod  Preai dents  i<  <-«inmit 
ihi*  muntry  to  a  iMal  manpn«-ei  iwlic  t 
with  wiertive  service  al   the  baar    (>tn 


gress  permitted  this  to  happen.  Congress 
did  so,  not  by  accident,  or  even  by  de- 
fault. It  did  so  by  decision.  I  think  the 
time  IS  at  hand  for  Congress  to  take 
a  look  at  that  decision. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  is  that 
we  have  seen  how  we  can  overextend  our- 
selves and  t)ecome  involved  beyond  the 
legitimate  interests  of  this  country.  One 
of  the  lessons  is  that  we  can  see  how 
Presidents,  not  one  President,  but  several 
Presidents,  can  design  policy  and  imple- 
ment that  policy  which,  unless  there  is 
some  limitation  set  by  Congress,  can 
draw  upon  the  finanaal,  fiscal,  and  man- 
power resources  of  this  country,  almost 
to  an  unlimited  amoxint. 

Fortunately.  Congress  is  now  taking  a 
good   hard   look   at   this   situation   and 
aying  it  is  time  to  deescaJate.  that  it  is 
time  to  trim  the  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

But  this  amendment  would  not  do  this 
irresponsibly.  It  requires  the  President 
to  cxjnsult  with  Congress,  and  that  Con- 
gress not  only  be  consulted,  but  that 
Congress  also  give  its  advice  and  consent. 

I  know  of  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  requires  consultation,  but 
I  know  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution 
relating  to  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  where  the  President  must  seek 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  the 
adnce  and  consent  ptu-ticularly  of  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  is  an  advice 
and  consent  amendment  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution. 

The  amendment  says  to  the  President. 
■Mr.  President,  if  you  take  an  action  that 
you  believe  is  in  the  national  interest, 
if  you  believe  you  have  to  assign  Ameri- 
can forces,  because  you  believe  the  na- 
tional security  is  threatened,  we  do  not 
deny  you  that  right  because  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  you  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  public."  But  we  do  say.  "Before 
you  become  totally  mvolved.  before  de- 
cisions are  beyond  recall,  before  lu  have 
precipitated  this  country  in'  isition 

where  it  cannot  have  an  oi-^  .aniiy  for 
options,  we  are  asking  that  Congress  be 
brought  in  to  determine  those  options 
and  to  make  a  Judgment  The  Consti- 
tution does  say  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  powers  of  Congress  in- 
clude, under  article  I.  section  8  the 
power  to  declare  war  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navjv  to  make  rule*  for  the  Oovemmeni 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  and  ao  forth 

So  I  would  hope  our  duttnruiahed 
friend  and  colleacue  thr  Senator  from 
Mlaatasippi  who  by  the  way  has  ao  abl> 
handled  thu  ven  dUDcult  measurr 
would  acceiM  thu  amendment  I  wtali  xo 
compltment  him  Even  though  on  a  num- 
bei  of  ocoaetoni  I  ha«*r  cast  m>  \oU  ron- 
tran  u>  thr  prreent  tHll  nrA-wthrlea*  I 
think  hr  has  rxhlMt«d  not  onl>  a  great 
indrratandtn*  of  the  laauet  brfort  u» 
tnit  hr  has  alar'  demonat rated  the  qualt- 
tie*  of  a  fine  Smatoi  In  anrouracine  dr 
hatr  not  nnl>  prrmiUlm  twji  encnunMi 
iitt  ihr  wtdaat  dlsruaalan  and  moei  meu< 
(ilous  dtaruaatar  nl  theee'  aontraA^Tvlal 
matters 

Mr  Pjoaidrrt  in  .^onrluatoii  ••  alMml*' 
iwiU  tttai  aalSt  'rtar  tndortttna  Uu  ma- 
im   tN4*ntial    rm-nbat    area    when     .»«» 
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def  enxeless  as  they  are.  It  would  get  their 
dander  up  many  times  just  to  walk  In 
there  with  a  lawyer. 

I  think  they  have  a  better  chance  when 
they  go  in  there  without  a  lawyer.  In 
fact.  I  know  they  do.  They  have  a  far 
better  chance.  The  board  Is  rendering 
what  I  call  plain,  common  Justice  rather 
than  legal  Justice,  which  is  plain,  com- 
mon Justice  based  on  commonsense.  In 
making  Judgments  on  their  neighbor's 
son  and  young  men  who  are  their  neigh- 
bors. That  Is  the  effort  t.hey  are  trying 
to  make:  they  are  trying  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment with  reference  to  various  classifi- 
cations. That  is  the  main  thing.  They 
are  trying  to  make  a  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  sincerity  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  the  insincerity  of  alleged 
conscientious  objectors,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  come  before  them. 

These  men  have  to  make  hundreds  of 
decisions  each  week  and  each  month.  It 
varies  a  great  deal  but  there  are  over 
16.000  to  18.000  members  of  these  boards 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and 
they  have  to  pass  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases. 

I  have  learned  that  there  are  advisers 
In  many  areas  who  are  available  to  the 
registrants  and  board  members.  They 
serve  without  pay  In  some  areas  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  needed  and  they  do  not 
have  them.  However,  they  are  available 
in  some  places.  They  are  called  appeals 
agents  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  law- 
yers, always  available  for  counsel  to  reg- 
istrants and  to  the  board.  That  is  Just  a 
community  service.  As  I  said.  In  some 
places  they  do  not  have  them,  but  the 
point  is  that  this  system  is  nm  in  a  rea- 
sonable, down-to-earth,  commonsense 
way. 

There  was  talk  about  the  "death  sen- 
tence." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  yield. 

^ii.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  Is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary.  During  World  War  n 
I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  an  appeal 
attorney  for  appeals  from  local  boards 
for  a  great  many  months,  and  dining  aU 
that  time  I  did  not  have  a  single  person 
in  my  county  making  an  appeal  In  other 
words,  the  Inductees  felt  the  draft  boards 
had  been  so  fair  to  them  there  was  no 
neceaslty  to  contest  their  rulings. 

Mr.  8TENNIB.  That  Is  a  fine  eviden- 
tiary fact  the  Senator  has  given  us  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

With  all  deference,  I  am  not  referring 
to  any  particular  Senator,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  Senators  have  the  feel  for 
the  operation  of  these  boards  and  the 
problems  that  go  with  the  boards  or  the 
enormous  load  they  carry.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  applying  to  be  a  board 
member,  but  some  of  them  have  so-ved 
for  15  or  20  yean  in  their  communities, 
performing  this  thankless  task. 

To  say  now  they  will  have  to  try  to 
answer  In  their  way  all  these  legal  ques- 
tions that  can  be  brought  up  by  a  lawyer. 
and  to  permit  all  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  bring  in  a  lawyer,  the  members  of 
the  bottrds  already  have  the  hearing  room 
full  on  some  nights  and  there  would  be 
no  one  to  advise  them  or  to  help  them 


think  up  answers  to  questions,  if  answers 
would  require  them. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  President,  in  the  broad  base  of 
commonsense.  homemade  local  justice. 
I  do  not  believe  one  could  Improve  on  this 
program.  I  know  the  good  faith  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
worked  on  this  subject  matter  for  years, 
not  Just  this  part  of  it.  but  many  parts 
of  it.  and  has  made  a  contribution  to  this 
subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  so.  Some  of 
the  conferences  he  and  I  have  had  cer- 
tainly have  been  helj^ful  to  me.  So  I  know 
he  believes  In  this  amendment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
overstates  Itself.  It  Just  has  too  much  In 
it.  It  sets  up  all  these  procedures  that  we 
find  In  the  criminal  courts  and  the  dvll 
courts,  and  it  calls  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
That  win  not  save  these  boards  from  hav- 
ing to  go  through  all  the  matters  provided 
for  in  the  five  paragraphs  that  follow,  be- 
cause no  regulation  would  be  valid  that 
conflicted  the  least  bit  with  the  mandates 
in  the  five  different  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low. It  says  that  each  registrant  shall  so 
and  so.  It  sets  out  what  the  board  shall 
do.  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  great  enough  to  change  these  things 
once  we  put  this  into  the  chiseled  stone 
of  law. 

This  subject  has  been  debated  before  It 
has  been  understood  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  voted  here  that  they 
reached  a  decision  in  keeping  with  the 
practices  since  1917  I  Just  do  not  believe 
we  have  been  making  great  error  all  those 
years  and  discovered  them  Just  a  few  days 
or  weeks  ago. 

Let  us  either  totally  change  the  system 
or  give  the  local  neighborhood  people 
a  chance. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ylHd 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  think  a  couple  of  points  should  be 
made. 

First  of  all.  in  terms  of  the  extension 
of  the  selective  system  that  has  already 
been  acted  od.  there  will  be  only  two 
grounds  for  deferment.  That  will  be 
hardship  and  conscientious  objection. 
We  have  eliminated  the  grounds  of  edu- 
cation and  the  other  grounds  We  are 
asking  the  boards  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  hardship  and 
conscientious  objection. 

On  the  question  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection, one  at  the  most  important  ele- 
ments is  the  individual's  sincerity  and 
his  deep  feelings  on  the  question  as 
spelled  out  not  only  in  the  law  but  in 
the  Supreme  Court  declstan.  These  are 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  asking  the 
draft  board  to  make  Judgments.  There- 
fore, as  the  New  York  Times  noted  In  its 
editorial  Sunday,  the  number  of  areas  of 
contention  has  been  reduced.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  ezceUent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Times,  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows; 


Paoi   Plat   roa   DmATTXES 


"A  ragl8tr*nt,"  former  Selective  Service 
Chief  liBwla  B.  Her&hey  once  sAld.  "Is  oot 
an  ordlnaxy  citizen." 

The  Senate  appaxently  abares  OenenJ 
Herstiey's  demeaning  view  of  the  status  of 
the  oatlan's  draft -age  young  men  Once  more 
the  upper  House  has  rejected  proposals  to 
extend  to  potential  draftees  what  should  be 
regarded  under  the  American  system  of  laws 
as  minimal  procedural  safeguards  to  which 
every  citizen  Is  entitled :  the  right  to  be 
aooompanled  by  a  lawyer  when  ordered  to 
appear  before  a  draft  board:  the  right  to  a 
hearing  before  a  quorum  of  draft  board 
mem.bers;  the  right  to  call  witnesses  and 
the  right  to  receive  a  written  statemeot 
listing   the   reasons  for   the  rejectloci   of   a 


Senator  Stennls  argued  that  these  reforms, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  would  Inflict 
an  "Impossible  burden"  on  the  Selective 
Service  system.  Whatever  merit  this  argu- 
ment may  have  bad  In  the  past  has  been 
undercut  by  the  reductlcm  in  deferments 
and  would  be  further  diminished  by  more 
sensible  provlslcos  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors. At  any  rate,  any  Inoonvenlecce  that 
such  a  basic  reform  might  Impose  on  the 
system  Is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  need 
to  eliminate  a  serlotu  Injustice. 

A  oocnmlttee  of  the  New  York  Bar  AmocI- 
atlon  said  two  yean  ago  In  endorsing  the 
Kennedy  proposals :  "There  are  few  areas 
where  strict  standards  of  fairness  and  due 
process  of  law  are  more  deserving  of  recog- 
nition than  In  the  draft  selection  system, 
where  matters  of  life  and  death  are  deter- 
mined under  a  compulsory  process  which 
represent  an  uncharaoterUUc  restraint  oo 
personal  freedom  and  choice." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Second.  It  is  a  myth 
not  to  think  that  we  have  thousands  of 
cases  now  on  various  appeals  because  of 
mistakes  or  incorrect  actions  of  local  and 
appellate  boards.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  23.000  cases  submitted  to  them. 
The  Department  says  that  60  percent  or 
80  percent  of  them  will  be  dismissed  for 
administrative  reasons.  The  Department 
also  indicated  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
they  had  2.800  prosecutions  and  1,800  dls. 
missals.  The  primary  reason  for  the  dis- 
missals was  that  the  local  boards  were 
not  following  the  rules  smd  regulations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

This  procedure  by  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood of  misinterpretation  at  the  local 
level  would  eliminate  much  of  the  bur- 
den on  the  courts  of  this  country. 

A  [>art  of  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
hear  of  individuals  taking  advantage  of 
appellate  procedures  7  years  ago  is  that 
young  people,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
know  about  those  opportunities.  We  have 
scores  of  examples  of  that  Ignorance.  A 
boy  18'^  years  old  was  actually  drafted, 
despite  the  law  that  no  one  under  the  age 
of  18  years  and  6  months  shall  be  induct- 
ed. There  was  a  complete  violation  of  the 
law  in  this  case. 

What  about  another  boy  who  was  19 
years  old  and  who  was  In  hl«h  school?  We 
know  that  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  we  permit  boys  to  finish  high 
school.  Yet  he  was  drafted  out  of  high 
school,  even  though  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  school  paper  and  was  to 
graduate  that  year.  Tliey  told  him  ut 
the  draft  board  that  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  about  It,  even  though  that 
violMted  the  law  Itself. 

So  there  are  two  individuals  whose 
rights  should  have  been  protected. 
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I  yield  mjrself  another  2  minutes. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  extend  the  Selective  Service  System, 
then  we  are  going  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure which  not  only  is  going  to  be  fair 
to  the  individual  but  in  which  the  young 
people  will  have  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. 

This  amendment  has  the  endorsement 
of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakeb)  have  pointed  out. 

This  is  really  a  bare  bones  kind  of 
amendment.  We  know  we  provide  many 
procedural  guarantees  to  individuals  who 
appear  before  various  administrative 
agencies,  and  to  young  persons  who  may 
be  arrested  for  the  most  petty  crime. 
Those  individuals  are  guaranteed  at  least 
some  representation  when  they  appear 
before  a  court.  In  any  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  whether  a  person  has  been 
accused  of  a  tax  violation  or  any  other 
violation,  he  is  entitled  to  due  process 
rights. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that,  if  young  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  selected  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  may 
die  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  owe  them  the 
protection  of  these  basic  rights. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

In  fiirther  support  of  this  measure,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  any  argument 
that  It  will  be  expensive  or  inconvenient 
to  implement  into  the  draft  system  the 
right  of  counsel  Is  not  a  soimd  argument, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  sound 
argument  in  the  view  of  an  18-,  19-,  or 
20 -year-old  boy  who  was  going  to  be  In- 
ducted. 

It  se«ns  to  me  the  argument  that  if  we 
do  this  It  is  tantamoimt  to  changing  the 
system  is  an  eloquent  argument  against 
the  draft.  I  shall  vote  to  terminate  the 
draft,  but  I  suspect  I  shall  lose.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  to  me  the  very  least 
we  can  do  Is  to  assure  that  every  person 
who  appears  before  a  draft  board  is  en- 
titled to  confer  with  his  attorney  on  the 
extent  of  his  rights.  We  have  not  injected 
the  right  of  attorney  Into  the  proceeding 
Itself,  although  I  think  that  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one-hal^'^nlnute. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  is  entirely  correct  when  he 
says  this  Is  a  b«i«  bones  protection  to 
men  facing  induction  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances. There  will  be  no  injustice  to 
the  draft  boards,  or  the  fine  people  who 
serve  on  them,  and  it  certainly  enhances 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  young 
people  about  to  be  inducted. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  am  brought  to  my 
feet  because  my  position  is  Juxtaposed  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
shaU  vote  for  the  blU.  I  feel  the  justifl- 
catton  I  hav«  In  voting  for  the  bUl  is  in 
assuring  that  those  who  are  inducted 
under  the  bill  shall  have  a  fair  break. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Etvnf )  \a  a  fine  lawyer.  He  says  a  quorum 
must  mean  a  majority,  but  I  do  not 
•irree.  The  President,  by  rules  and  regu- 


lations can  change  that.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  contradict 
me  if  that  Is  not  the  fact,  and  in  any 
event  we  expect  the  conferees  to  make 
that  clear  when  they  come  out  with  their 
version  of  the  amendment.  TWs  was  de- 
feated before,  but  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  amendment;  the 
major  change  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  delays  and 
have  placed  the  whole  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presidoit. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  1  minute. 

I  never  heard  it  seriously  argued  be- 
fore, although  I  reflject  the  Senator  from 
New  Yorlt  very  much,  that  rules  and 
regulations  could  contradict  the  very 
words  of  the  statute  or  substantially 
change,  or  even  moderately  change,  the 
mandates  of  the  statutes  th«nselves. 

Sometimes  we  grant  authority  here  in 
a  very  broad  way  with  reference  to  a 
massive  department  of  the  Qovemment, 
and  let  its  rules  and  regulations  become 
law  of  themselves,  but  we  are  not  doing 
that  with  this  amendment.  We  are  using 
thoee  words,  and  then  we  go  on  and 
write  law,  and  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions cannot  possibly  modify  in  any  sub- 
stantial or  even  moderate  way  what  we 
have  written  out  here  as  the  basic  re- 
quirements imposed  on  these  voluntary 
boards. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxLsoK).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btu),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaolbtoit)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MrrcALr),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MtTiroT)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt  and 
Mr.  Saxbx)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBdal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BrNNirr) , 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr 
and  Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Ptourr)  are  detained  on 
official  biisiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Benkitt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mokdt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
••nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  134  Leg.] 

TKAS—tS 

Anderson 

HoUlnss 

MuAle 

Baker 

Hushes 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Humpiirey 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Psstore 

Burdlck 

Jadcson 

PeU 

Case 

JavlU 

Percy 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Pronnlrs 

Chxirch 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schweiker 

Pulbrlsht 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Oambrell 

McOee 

Stevenson 

a  ravel 

McOovem 

Symington 

Harris 

Uclntyre 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 

WUllams 

HarUe 

Uontoya 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NATS— 41 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

McClfUan 

Allen 

EasUand 

Miller 

AUott 

KUender 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Smith 

Bible 

Pons 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Ooldwater 

Bpong 

Brock 

OrUBn 

Stennls 

BucUey 

Oumey 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Caniu>n 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Welcker 

CurtU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Toung 

Dole 

Long 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Sasbe 

Brooke 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mundt 

Taft 

Cook 

Prouty 

Oocf>«r 

Rlblcoff 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No. 
225)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  years,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  voted  on  at  least  eight  separate 
proposals  intended  to  bring  an  end  to 
our  involvement  in  the  Indochina  war. 
The  continuing  national  debate  has 
made  it  increasingly  clear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  weary  of  the  con- 
flict and  share  a  genuine  desire  to  termi- 
nate It  and  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
free  the  UJ3.  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  been  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  withdraw  our  troops  and  allow  the 
South  Vletikamese  a  measure  of  time  to 
develop  their  own  military  capabilities. 
Furthermore.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
highest  administration  officials  that 
President  Nixon  fully  intends  to  with- 
draw all  UJ3.  troops  from  Vietnam.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  supported  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  plan  to  end  the  war.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  that  In  voting  against  the 
various  "date  certain"  proposals,  the 
Senate  has  not  been  able  to  express  posi- 
tively Its  very  sincere  and  urgent  de- 
sire to  see  the  war  ended  and  all  n.8. 
prisoDOT  rrteaaetf. 

Conaequently.  I  was  willing  to  support 
an  amendment,  offered  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  which  declared  that  the  p<d- 
Icy  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  ter- 
minate, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  all 
UjB.  military  operations  in  Indochina.  In 
addition,  it  would  be  the  pobcy  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  North  Vietnam  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid 
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??lthdrawals  of  X3S.  troops  from  Indo- 
china In  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releasea  of  US  prison- 
ers of  war.  Finally,  these  releases  would 
be  completed  no  later  than  9  months 
after  agreement  on  negotiations  had 
been  reached. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  expresses  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  and  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  help  heal  the  dl- 
vislveness  and  fuiguish  which  has 
plagued  this  Nation  for  so  many  years. 

AMXNOMSMT   NO.   3** 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  229  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
WcicxxR).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
Insert  the  following : 

(33)  At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  sec- 
tion u  follow*: 

"rsoHiamoN  aoainst  thx  assign  mknt  of  in- 

DtrCTKZS  TO   COMBAT  AJUAS 

"8xc.  23.  Notwlthataodlng  any  other  provl- 
■lon  of  law,  persona  Inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
not  be  assigned  to  duty  in  any  combat  area 
outside  the  United  States  after  June  30,  1973, 
unless  (1)  they  ?olunteer  in  writing  for  as- 
signment to  duty  In  such  combat  area,  or  (3) 
the  President  determines  that  it  Is  essential 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
to  assign  such  persons  to  duty  in  any  such 
area  and  notifies  the  Congress  of  that  deter- 
mination, and  the  Justification  therefor, 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  making  of 
such  determination.  The  authority  of  the 
President  under  clause  (3|  above  to  assign 
such  persons  to  duty  In  any  combat  area 
shall  expire  thirty  days  after  notification  to 
the  Congress  of  such  determination  unleas 
wtthln  such  thirty  days  the  Congress  author- 
taea  the  President  by  law  to  continue  the  as- 
signment of  such  persons  to  such  combat 
areas.  Upon  expiration  of  such  authority  the 
persons  previously  assigned  (and  still  serv- 
ing) under  the  authority  of  clause  (3)  above 
to  such  combat  area  may  be  retained  during 
their  normal  term  of  service  If  the  President 
determines  that  such  assignment  Is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  safety  of 
American  troops  In  such  combat  eones  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 

for  the  yeas  ar.d  nays 

The  yeaj  and  najs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  at  the 

time    this    amendment    was    introduced 

•.he  Senator  from  Cahfo.Tila  M.-  Cr.^n- 
STON  ■  and  I  placed  in  the  Ricohd  a  bnef 
explanauon  of  its  purpose 

Le*  me  once  again  remind  ir.e  Senate 
that  the  crucial  l.^sue  w.hich  *'p  hav>^  been 
debating  here  these  pa.st  week-s.  indeed 
months  l5  the  power  of  Congress  to  as- 
sume Its  rightful  role  'onder  the  Con- 
sUtution  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  formulation  amd  Implementation 
.measures  affecUng  our  national  security 

It  la  my  Judgment  that  while  we  may 
not  have  planned  It  that  way  the  entire 
Congress  is  now  engaged  in  an  histonc 
debat*  and  discussion  as  to  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  Congress  and  the 
President  in  matters  of  national  security 


The  tragic  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
precipitated  this  question  (or  Immediate 
consideration. 

Following  World  War  n,  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  place 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  in  the  conduct  not  only 
of  foreign  affairs,  but  also  in  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  were,  of  course,  mindful  of  the  sud- 
den and  unprovoked  attacks  which  had 
taken  place  in  Europe  In  the  late  1930's 
just  before  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  We  were  also  mindful  of  the  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  attack  of  the 
North  Koreans  across  the  border  of  the 
38th  Parallel  in  Korea.  Because  of  these 
experiences.  Congress  tended,  year  after 
year,  to  give  ever  wider  latitude  to  the 
President  In  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  rationale  was  that  we  needed  to 
be  able  to  respond  quickly,  that  the 
American  Nation  had  a  unique  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  peace,  that  we 
were  a  strong  Nation  and  one  of  the  few 
that  had  come  out  of  World  War  n 
stronger  than  when  we  went  in. 

Then  Congress  continued  to  give 
greater  latitude  or  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident, always  with  the  feeling  that  there 
was  a  need  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  respond  quickly  and  promptly  in  case 
of  a  threat  to  what  we  considered  to  be 
our  vital  interests. 

Like  many  other  things,  this  power 
tended  to  grow  and  it  tended  to  erode  the 
constitutional  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  Congress 

So.  here  we  are  now,  In  a  heated  dis- 
cussion— and  I  hope  that  It  will  also  shed 
some  light  as  well  as  heat — on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  Congress  in  what  we  call  the 
national  security  powers  or  the  war- 
making  powers  as  outlined  in  article  I. 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

The  article  In  the  Constitution  clearly 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war.  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  make  the  niles  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  reg\ilation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  to  provide  for  the  call- 
ing up  of  an  organized  millUa,  and  so 
forth. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  questions  that 
these  powers  are  granted  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  problem  has  been,  rather. 
on  the  Interpretation  of  those  provisions 

The  general  interpretation  in  most 
recent  years  has  been  that  Congress 
could  provide  for  the  raising  of  armies, 
but  the  President  would  decide  entirely 
as  to  how  they  would  be  used 

Once  we  come  to  the  matter  of  con- 
srrlptlon  or  selective  .service  which,  by 
the  way.  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  written  we  have  new 
considerations  to  p<5nder  and  evaluate 

Mr  Pr»'.'<;dent  Thoma.s  Jefferson  gave 
us  an  indication  of  what  the  pre.-^iden- 
tlai  powers  might  be  during  the  period  of 
the  dispute  with  Spain  m  1805, 

He  told  Congress  In  these  words: 

Conjlderlng  that  Congrcis  alone  Ls  con- 
stl'.u'lonar.y  invested  with  thf  p<rw*r  of 
-hanging  position  from  peace  to  war,  I 
•-hougnt  It  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
before  uelng  force  In  any  d<%rr«e  which  could 
t)«  Avoided 


Now.  of  course,  that  admonition  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  lost,  In  a 
sense,  with  the  passage  of  history. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  times  have 
not  changed,  because  surely  they  have. 
We  have  learned  in  this  century  that  na- 
tions do  not  always  declare  war,  or  issue 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  before  their 
armies  are  let  loose  upon  their  neigh- 
bors. 

To  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  the 
sudden  and  preemptive  attack  as  a  part 
of  military  policy  or  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression, in  many  instances.  It  is  because 
of  what  we  learned  and  the  experiences 
we  have  had,  that  I  believe  we  have  gone 
"overtxjard"  in  permitting  presidential 
powers  to  be  almost  absolute  when  it 
comes  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
not  merely  Armed  Forces  made  up  of 
volimteers,  but  also  some  branches  of 
our  Armed  Forces  whose  ranks  are  In 
large  measure,  filled  by  conscripts. 

I  address  the  Senate  today  on  this 
whole  subject  of  the  inductee,  and  the 
assignment  of  that  man  to  military  com- 
bat duty. 

It  is  Important  to  state,  therefore,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  myself  does  not  refer  to  enlisted  men 
who  are  volunteers.  And  I  should  also 
add  that  It  does  not  refer  to  those  cur- 
rently serving  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  have  been  amendments  up  for 
consideration  on  this  matter.  Those 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of, 
regrettably,  in  a  negative  fashion. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
hibit the  futher  use  of  Inductees  into  the 
Armed  Forces  for  combat  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  persons 
should  be  assigned  to  a  comt>at  area  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  have  a  responsibility  for  our  se- 
curity He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and.  therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  tie  his 
haiKls  as  he  weighs  his  decisions  and 
responsibilities. 

The  amendment  provides  that  after 
June  30,  1972,  an  inductee  into  the 
Armed  Forces  could  not  be  sent  into  a 
combat  zone  outside  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  volunteers  in  writing  for  suoh 
duties,  or  unless  the  f»resldent  of  the 
United  States  determines  it  is  in  the 
natiorml  security  to  make  such  assign- 
ments Then,  If  the  President  makes  such 
determination,  under  the  language  of 
this  amendment  the  President  would 
have  to  notify  and  justify  that  au:tion  of 
his  to  the  CXnigre^s  wnthin  48  hours  The 
President  s  authority  to  assign  inductees 
to  combat  zones  would  expire  within  30 
days  unless  Congress  authorizes  by  law 
or  by  resolution  the  continuation  of  such 
actions 

If  the  President  declares  that  inductees 
located  in  a  combat  area  at  the  outbreak 
of  military  hostilities  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  men 
In  the  area  such  inductees  may  be  re- 
tained during  their  normal  term  of  serv- 
ice, but  no  longer 

If  the  situation  developed  where  .some 
inductees  were  in  an  area  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  combat  zone  we  would  not 
want  transport  planes  to  be  sent  m  to 
lift    those    inductees    out    and    separate 
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them  from  the  others  who  were  there. 
They  would  have  to  remain  there  during 
a  period  of  time.  But  before  we  escalated, 
through  the  use  of  conscripticm.  or  in 
other  words,  before  we  added  additional 
manpower  through  the  Selective  Service 
System,  before  we  added  combat  man- 
power by  conscrlpU(xi,  the  President 
would  have  to  come  before  Congress  to 
make  a  case.  He  would  have  to  be  able  to 
convince  Congress  that  the  inductees  or 
conscriptees  were  needed  for  our  national 
security. 

I  think  this  is  exactly  what  the  b(Hie 
of  contention  has  been  about  in  Vietnam. 
The  argument  with  the  executive  branch 
has  been  that  we  started  out  with  just  a 
few  people  in  Vietnam  and  quickly  esca- 
lated to  the  level  of  one-half  millicn  men. 

We  can  take  the  case  all  the  way  back 
to  the  days  of  the  military  advisory 
group — MAG — next  the  Special  Forces 
and  then  the  first  pilots  and  marines, 
and  pretty  soon,  Mr.  President,  the  pohcy 
of  large-scale  involvement  that  was  final- 
ly adopted.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves that  it  was  not  by  accident.  It  was 
a  policy  that  was  considered  and 
adopted.  That  policy  then  began  to  re- 
quire more  manpower,  and  the  man- 
power was  taken  out  of  the  Selective 
Service  without  coming  to  Congress  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  additional  man- 
power. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would 
put  a  halt  to  that  practice.  It  would 
mean,  in  other  words,  that  if  additional 
inductees  were  to  be  sent  to  a  combat 
area,  the  Congress  would  have  to  legis- 
late and  authorize  it  at  the  time.  An 
escalation  or  the  use  of  increased  man- 
power without  definite  legislative  au- 
thority would  not  be  permitted. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  introduced 
amendments  relating  to  this  funda- 
mental constitutional  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglbton),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
foresight  which  they  have  shown  on  the 
subject. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  use  conscripts  for  pur- 
poses of  national  security,  in  combat 
areas. 

Previously  in  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  I 
introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  nonvoluntarj'  use  of 
draftees  in  combat  units  In  Vietnam  after 
December  31.  1971.  That  amendment  was 
directed  primarily  at  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle in  Indochina. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  Ls  the  best 
amendment  I  have  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  did 
not  see  fit  to  accept  it.  because  it  would 
have  helped  to  defuse  much  of  the  bit- 
terness In  this  country,  particularly 
among  our  young  people 

The  purpose  of  the  NeLson-Humphrey 
amendment  was  to  say  that  men  called 
up  under  the  Selective  Service  would 
not  be  assigned  to  a  combat  zone  in 
Vietnam  after  December  31,  1971.  This 
would  have  surely  increased  the  pace  of 
withdrawal.  It  would  not  have  jeopar- 
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dized  our  position  or  the  safety  of  our 
remaining  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  would  have  again  restored 
some  constituticmal  balance  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

The  pending  amendment,  amendment 
No.  229,  to  which  we  are  now  directing 
our  attention  relates  specifically  to  com- 
bat units  in  Vietnam,  and  generally  to 
any  combat  area.  The  date  of  June  30, 
1972,  is  less  restrictive  than  December  31, 
1971.  The  Mansfield  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  just  passed,  expresses  the  de- 
sire to  end  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, at  least  by  Jime  30, 1972. 

Amendment  No.  229  is,  therefore,  tied 
In  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as 
adopted  in  the  Mansfield  amendment.  In 
other  wortis,  if  we  are  going  to  be  out  of 
Vietnam  by  Jime  30,  1972,  which  this 
Senate  urged  as  a  matter  of  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
we  ought  not  to  assign  into  combat  areas 
inductees  against  their  will. 

Furthermore,  since  a  major  aspect  of 
my  legislation  is  to  allow  enough  time 
to  have  increased  volunteers  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  believe  Jime  1972  is  a 
feasible  date  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  goal.  Also,  my  amendment  is  related 
to  basic  congressional  war  powers  rather 
than  just  the  case  of  Indochina  or  any 
one  military  involvement. 

We  in  Congress  advocate  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  military  strength. 
There  is  no  attempt  here  being  made  to 
unilaterally  disarm  our  country.  We 
know  our  coimtry  must  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  threats  to  its  security.  We  know 
in  the  troubled  and  ugly  world  in  which 
we  live  it  is  necessary  for  us  at  this  time 
to  have  a  military  force.  We  call  it  a 
force  for  deterrence.  The  hope  is  that 
our  strength  will  act  as  a  protection  of 
the  peace. 

Our  military  makes  quite  a  point  of 
what  they  must  have  in  the  way  of  power 
to  maintain  peace.  This  amendment 
would  do  nothing  to  diminish  that 
power. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  say  that  if  the  President  assigns  in- 
ductees into  a  combat  area  or  seeks  to 
maintain  inductees  in  a  combat  area  he 
must  come  to  Congress  at  an  appropri- 
ate time.  First,  he  must  notify  within  48 
hours  that  inductees  are  being  sent  into 
a  combat  area  or  are  present  in  a  com- 
bat area.  Then  Congress  has  30  days  to 
decide  if  inductees  can  be  sent  into  a 
combat  area  or  not  sent  to  a  combat 
area. 

In  other  words,  what  it  does  is  to  re- 
store some  balance  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Republic  between  the 
Presidency  on  the  one  hand  and  Con- 
gress on  the  other  hand. 

Obviously,  this  amendment  does  not 
deal  with  the  total  picture  of  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  that  we  have  in  this 
country.  This  cnsis  is  not  the  work  of 
any  one  Pre.sident.  or  the  product  of 
any  one  Congress.  It  has  gradually  de- 
veloped, almost  in  direct  relationship  to 
the  crisis  in  Indochina 

The  almost  unlimited  power  of  the 
Presidency  enabled  Presidents  to  commit 
this  country  to  a  total  manpower  policy, 
with  selective  service  at  the  base.  Con- 


gress permitted  this  to  happei.  Congress 
did  so,  not  by  accident,  or  even  by  de- 
fault. It  did  so  by  decision.  I  think  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  Congress  to  take 
a  look  at  that  decision. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  Is  that 
we  have  seen  how  we  can  overextend  our- 
selves and  become  involved  beyond  the 
legitimate  interests  of  this  country.  One 
of  the  lessons  is  that  we  can  see  how 
Presidents,  not  one  President,  but  several 
Presidents,  can  design  policy  and  imple- 
ment that  policy  which,  unless  there  is 
some  limitation  set  by  Congress,  can 
draw  upon  the  financial,  fiscal,  and  man- 
jxjwer  resources  of  this  coimtry.  almost 
to  an  unlimited  amount. 

Fortunately,  Congress  is  now  taking  a 
good  hard  look  at  this  situation  and 
zaying  it  is  time  to  deescalate,  that  it  is 
time  to  trim  the  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

But  this  amendment  would  not  do  this 
irresponsibly.  It  requires  the  President 
to  consult  with  Congress,  and  that  Con- 
gress not  only  be  consulted,  but  that 
Congress  also  give  its  advice  and  consent. 

I  know  of  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  requires  consultation,  but 
I  know  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution 
relating  to  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  where  the  President  must  seek 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress,  the 
advice  and  consent  p>articularly  of  the 
Senate.  This  aunendment  is  an  advice 
and  consent  amendment  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution. 

The  amendment  says  to  the  President, 
"Mr.  President,  if  you  take  an  action  that 
you  believe  is  in  the  national  interest, 
if  you  believe  you  have  to  assign  Ameri- 
can forces,  because  you  believe  the  na- 
tional security  is  threatened,  we  do  not 
deny  you  that  right  because  els  Com- 
mander in  Chief  you  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  public."  But  we  do  say,  "Before 
you  become  totally  involved,  before  de- 
cisions are  beyond  rectill,  before  you  have 
precipitated  this  country  into  a  position 
where  it  cannot  have  an  opportunity  for 
options,  we  are  asking  that  Congress  be 
brought  in  to  determine  those  options 
and  to  make  a  judgment.  The  Consti- 
tution does  say  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  powers  of  Congress  in- 
clude, under  article  I,  section  8,  the 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  and  so  forth." 

So  I  would  hope  oiu-  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  frcan 
Mississippi  who.  by  the  way.  has  so  ably 
handled  this  very  difficult  measure 
would  accept  this  amendment  I  wish  to 
compliment  him  E\-en  though  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  have  cast  my  vote  con- 
trary to  the  present  bill,  nevertheless.  I 
think  he  has  exhibited  not  only  a  great 
understanding  of  the  issues  before  us, 
but  he  has  also  demonstrated  the  quali- 
ties of  a  fine  Senator  in  encouraging  de- 
bate, not  only  permittmp  but  encourag- 
mp  the  widest  discussion  and  most  metic- 
ulous discussion  of  these  controversial 
matters 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion  we  should 
note  that  aside  from  Indochina,  the  ma- 
jor   potential    combat    area    where    our 
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troops  are  staUoned  i^  tn  Europe.  Here 

we  have  a  commitment — at  least  I  would 
hope  we  have  one — by  the  President,  to 
beffln  senous  nesiouationa  on  mutual  baJ- 
anced  force  reducUon  At  the  same  time. 
there  Ls  a  current  feeUng  that  some  re- 
ductions can  be  made  before  a  formal 
agreement  on  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
ductions is  made  Thus  we  can  expect 
subeuntiai  force  reductions  from  Europe 
A6  well  as  Indochma  by  July  1972  There 
would,  therefore  be  less  need  for  lar^e 
draft  calls  and  we  could  expect  the  need 
to  diminish 

Naturally,  we  have  to  plan  for  contm- 
gencles  I  tnow  this  is  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  today  but  I  hope 
our  Oovemment,  despite  recent  revela- 
tions, would  have  the  anxxl  st'ose  to  Lxik 
ahead  at  what  might  happen  to  us 

There  are  a  number  of  senous  ques- 
tions we  will  have  to  ask  ourselves  m  the 
coming  months  Whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernment can  plan  for  contingencies. 
whether  or  not  there  can  be  any  privacy 
In  Government:  whether  or  not  we  can 
conduct  foreign  policy  and  senous  and 
sensible  negotiations  before  the  total 
view  the  day-by-day  and  hour-by-hour 
view  of  the  public  I  a,ni  not  drawing  con- 
clasions  but  askini?  quesuorii.  which  I 
plan  t/)  ask  m  much  more  detail  early 
next  month  because  as  we  approach  the 
crisis  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  national  security  we  have  seri- 
ous questions  to  ask  for  which  we  need 
answers 

We  are  dealing  with  the  life  and  death 
of  this  country  and  its  whole  future; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  splnt  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  the  physical  and  hu- 
man resources  of  this  country.  And  we 
must  have  some  plans 

We  must  plan  for  contingencies  where 
armed  forces  would  be  required  to  take  a 
combat  role  affectmg  our  national  se- 
curity 

If  the  Defense  Department  figures  of 
1971  are  accurate,  our  total  end  strength 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any 
outbreak  of  hostilities  which  require  im- 
mediate action  without  the  draft. 

That  IS  the  issue  Do  we  have  enough 
men  in  the  miliUry  service  without  the 
draft  to  meet  any  immediate  danger  or 
emergency''  This  amendment  goes  even 
beyond  that  It  states  that  the  President 
may  indeed  assign  men  or  at  least  make 
the  decision  to  assign  mductees  to  the 
combat  area  but  he  must  come  to  Con- 
gress m  48  hours  and  justify  his  decision. 
And  wnthin  30  days  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  give  him  an  an- 
swer one  way  or  the  other. 

If  you  look  at  the  manpower  projec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  you 
will  find  that  the  number  that  will  be 
needed  under  Selective  Service  will  be 
minimal,  and  if  we  can  *ind  down  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  as  we  hope  and  pray  it 
will  be,  the  number  of  draftees  needed 
will  be  zero 

At  a  time  when  military  and  foreign 
policy  changes  pomt  out  the  change  in 
our  manpower  defense  requirements,  I 
think  it  most  appropriate  and  responsible 
that  we  taice  one  more  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  volunteer  army  The  discussion 
which  has  Uken  place  in  the  Senate  on 
the  implementation  of  a  volunteer  army. 
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the  analysis  of  the  Oatea  Commission. 

and  other  reports  prove  very  solidly  that 
the  need  for  draftees  in  combat  is  non- 
existent They  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  total  volunteer  force  could  be  imple- 
mented at  any  ume.  Accepting  the  Sen- 
ate's and  the  Presidents  reluctance  to 
move  too  quickly  in  this  direcUon,  we 
are,  therefore,  proposmg  a  much  more 
limited  version  of  the  volunteer  idea  We 
propose  that  we  have  volunteers  for  com- 
oat  areas  by  July  1972  Right  now  our 
ground  combat  accession  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1972  are  computed  to  be 
75.000  Accordmg  to  the  DOD  estimates, 
57,600  men  are  true  volunteers 

Surely,  with  the  added  pay  incentives 
m  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  which  the  Senate  has  voted 
onto  the  ongmal  draft  bill,  the  accession 
rate  can  be  ^pected  to  remam  the  same 
and  possibly  ri.se  while  our  requirements, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  can  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish  by  July  1972 

The  requirement  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  the  Congress  within  48 
hours  after  the  President  determines  the 
need  of  using  draftees  in  combat  areas  is 
one  which  the  President  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  in  any  case 

May  I  say  that  if  that  had  been  the 
case  m  the  past,  some  of  the  trouble  we 
have  with  us  today  would  not  be  with  us. 
or  if  it  was.  Congress  would  have  sirred 
in  it. 

If  the  Congress  is  called  upon  to  in- 
stitute the  draft,  surely  it  should  be 
called  upon  to  approve  what  use  Is  made 
of  men  who  are  drafted,  especially  when 
their  use  affects  the  XJS.  national 
security. 

The  President  is  merely  asked  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  reasons  for  his 
determination  and  the  Congress  will  then 
be  able  to  decide  whether  his  authority 
for  the  use  of  draftees,  not  enlisted  men. 
in  combat  should  be  contmued 

Even  if  after  30  days  Congress  did 
not  find  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of 
draftees,  the  President  would  still  have 
the  authority  to  maintain  those  draftees 
already  assigned  to  the  combat  area  at 
the  time  of  an  outbreak  m  mUltary  hos- 
tilities until  their  normal  term  of  service 
expired  The  mient  here  is  to  minimize 
the  logistical  difficulty  of  pulling  out 
troops  in  the  middle  of  combat  At  the 
same  time  the  injustice  Involved  of  leav- 
ing those  who  did  not  volunteer  to  be 
assigned  to  a  combat  area  in  the  combat 
zone  would  be  minimized  since  their  right 
to  be  removed  from  the  zone  would  be 
guaranteed  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service. 

What  we  hope  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  twofold: 

First,  to  move  to  a  volunteer  army 
withta  the  timetable  set  by  the  President- 
and 

Second,  to  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  control  the 
military  actions  of  the  President. 

I  believe  this  is  sound  public  policy. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  attempted 
in  this  amendment  to  consolidate  some  of 
the  very  worthwhile  suggesUons  that 
have  been  made  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Senators  Stbhnis. 
Javtts.  and  Eaglbton.  just  to  name  a  few 

We  have  also  tried  to  take  the  purpose 


of  the  Nelson -Humphrey  amendment,  to 
see  that  draftees  no  longer  would  be  used 
for  combat  purposes  in  Vietnam  We  have 
taken  those  general  thoughts  and  put 
them  in  a  time  frame  which  we  believe 
IS  responsible  and  could  be  helpful  In  the 
situation — a  time  frame:  namely,  that 
this  amendment  would  take  efTect  after 
June  30.  1972 

Mr  President,  after  June  30.  1972,  un- 
less we  have  been  misled,  we  should  have 
very  few,  and  hopefully,  no  troops  in 
Indochina 

Second,  we  should  have  some  reduction 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  I  believe  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  those  re- 
ductions be  made  it  was  only  a  question 
of  how  We  should  be  very  much  on  the 
road  toward  gettmg  the  military  man- 
power of  this  country  at  a  reasonable 
level 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  justification 
made  even  for  tlie  present  manpower 
levels  There  have  been  some  moving  and 
tellmg  arguments  made  about  the  waste 
of  manpower  resources  in  the  military. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  an 
amendment  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision  of  the  relationship 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress  in  the 
use  of  manpower,  called  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  imder  selective 
service. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  that  if  Congress  calls  up  men 
under  selective  service  for  Involuntary 
service,  before  the  President  can  commit 
them  to  combat  over  any  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  thereby  enter  into  ar> 
escalation  both  of  combat  and  the  use  oJ 
manpower,  that  this  Congress  shall  hav«' 
the  final  word.  It  is  the  Congress  which 
should  determine  whether  or  not  the 
manpower  that  it  has  authorized,  that 
it  has  called  up  under  law  under  terms  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  shall  be  used 
for  combat  or  whether  they  shall  not  be 
used  for  combat 

I  think  this  falls  completely  within  the 
intent  and  the  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and,  further- 
more, I  believe  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward redressing  the  imbalance  which 
exists  today  between  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  national  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr    HUMPHREY    I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  refer  to  line  7.  page 
1.  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  wherein 
these  words  are  used:  "any  combat  area 
outside  the  United  States." 
Mr    HUMPHREW  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   I  refer  especially   to, 
■any  combat  area,"  Does  that  Include 
any  area  where  combat  is  going  on,  say, 
in  some  other  country,  and  I  use  the 
Jordanian  incident  of  not  too  long  ago. 
We  had  some  nationals  there.  Is  that 
included  In  the  Senators  amendment? 
I  would  say  it  would  be 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes;  I  would  say 
the  proper  interpretation  would  be  that 
it  would  be  included,  but  that  language 
does  not  prohibit  the  President  from 
sending  in  what  we  call  enlisted  man- 
power. 
Mr  STENNIS  I  understand.  I  wanted 
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to  get  a  definition  of  that  phrase  "any 
combat  area  " 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  Ma,v  I  finish' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  wanted  to  ask 
a  question  on  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  Senator  frwn 
Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  would  like  to 
amplify  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLssissippi.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  for  example.  Include 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  No.  I  would  not 
think  it  would 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  right.  Let  us 
look  at  the  combat  area  In  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Yes;  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  where  hostile  forces  are  de- 
ployed. I  would  call  that  a  combat  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  spite  of  the 
promises  made  to  Israel  by  thi.s  country 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  treaty,  the  President  would  have 
to  come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
as  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  plans 
this  country  has  for  certain  areas  like 
the  Mideast. 

For  example,  this  particular  Eunend- 
ment  would  provide  that  before  any 
drafted  manpower  could  be  assigned  to 
a  combat  role  in  a  combat  area  such  as 
in  the  Mideast,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  get  the 
authority  to  do  it.  In  other  words.  I  think 
this  is  an  amendment  that  does  look  to 
the  future,  I  think  it  does  put  up  a  warn- 
ing sign  because,  in  m.v  book,  the  most 
dangerous  area  in  the  world  is  not  in 
Southeast  Asia;  the  area  of  the  world 
which  might  well  result  in  a  conflagra- 
tion is  in  the  Middle  East — North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  area. 

But  before  we  would  assign  forces  for 
combat  purposes  in  a  combat  area — the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  within 
the  48  hours  provided  in  the  amendment, 
to  get  his  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  might  point  out 
that  this  amendment  does  not  do  that.  It 
just  says  'may  not  be  assigned  to  duty." 
It  does  not  refer  to  combat  duty  or  a 
combat  role 

My  interpretation  of  the  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  be  that  the  6th  Fleet 
would  have  to  vacate  the  Mediterranean 

Mr  HL:mPHREY  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  cause  for  concern.  There  are 
virtually  no  draftees  in  the  6th  Fleet. 
There  are  virtually  no  draftees  in  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  But  there  are 
draftees. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  But  virtually  none, 
and,  with  the  pay  increases  we  have  pro- 
vided, I  do  not  think  the  Navy  will  re- 
quire draftees  hereafter  for  its  purposes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  same  might  be 


said  about  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
includes  some  draftees.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
require  us  to  withdraw  any  help  from 
Israel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Not  a  bit,  but  it 
would  require  that  before  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  into  that 
area  for  combat  purposes,  the  President 
would  have  to  come  here,  to  Congress,  for 
authority. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  does 
not  spell  that  out.  He  merely  says  "as- 
signed to  duty."  The  duty  could  be  100 
miles  behind  the  lines,  in  a  noncombat 
role.  I  think  the  Senator  would  have  to 
spell  that  out,  and  say  '  m  any  combat 
role." 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  was  totally  noncombat  pur- 
poses, originally,  that  drew  us  into  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  because  our  forces 
were  deployed  in  a  combat  zone.  That 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
.sent  of  Congress,  and  revelations  in  the 
press  of  the  last  few  days  show  that  it 
was  done  secretly  and  purposely,  with 
intent,  despite  the  protestations  to  the 
contrary  in  the  1964  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  well  aware 

This  amendment  was  deliberately 
drawn  to  prevent  that  sort  of  actlMi, 
and  deliberately  not  drawn  to  specify 
■'for  combat  purposes  tn  a  combat  zone  " 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  differ- 
ence should  be  made  clear  on  this,  be- 
cause, as  it  is  written  now,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  in  the  past  by  send- 
ing in  people  as  advisers  and  aissigning 
them  to  forward  posts.  If  you  are  not 
permitting  them  to  go  into  combat  unless 
they  volimteer.  I  think  you  have  to  spell 
it  out.  and  this  amendment  does  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  HUTvfPHREY.  The  principle  upon 
which  thi.s  amendment  is  based  is  tiiat 
the  volunteer  forces,  by  June  30.  1972. 
will  be  more  than  adequate  for  the  mili- 
tary manpower  levels  of  this  country  un- 
less we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  that 
deeply  or  directly  affects  our  national 
security  And  if  that  is  the  case,  and 
the  President  determines  that  he  must 
send  others  than  enlistees  into  a  combat 
area,  he  must  come  to  Congress  and  say. 
after  the  first  48  hours,  "Look,  Members 
of  Congress.  I  have  to  send  manpower 
into  a  combat  area,  and  before  I  do  so. 
I  want  you  to  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  and  I  ask  your  authority." 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is 
to  profit  by  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  mistakes  of  history.  That  is  what  it 
IS  all  about  I  would  hope,  after  studying 
what  has  happened  in  these  postwar 
years  since  1945.  without  trying  to  lay 
blame  or  find  scapegoats,  one  thing 
we  would  have  learned  from  our  mistakes 
IS  the  importance  of  consultation  by  the 
President  with  Congress,  and  not  only 
consultation,  but  seeking  direct  author- 
ization, one  way  or  another 

Mr   President,  this  Is  a  post-Vietnam 


amendment  This  is  an  amendment  that 
tells  us  things  happened  In  Southeast 
Asia  that  should  not  have  happened 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  said 
they  did  not  know  what  was  happening 
All  right;  If  we  did  not  know  what  was 
happening,  and  It  should  not  have  hap- 
pened, let  us  put  a  stop  to  it  now.  We 
cannot  relieve  what  took  place  There  is 
an  awful  lot  of  argument  going  on  about 
what  happened  in  1966.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  little  argument  about  what  could 
go  on  in  1976,  and  some  affirmative  ac- 
tion taken  now  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening. This  amendment  ties  directly 
with  the  congressional  responsibility  for 
national  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  PASTORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator,  what  if  Congress  does  not 
act  within  the  48  hours?  What  happens? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wilhm  48  hours  the 
President  must  notify  Congress. 

Mr  PASTORE.  And  how  long.  then, 
does  Congress  have? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thirty  days 

Mr  PASTCRE.  'What  if  it  does  not 
act? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  If  Congress  does  not 
act  within  30  days,  then  there  is  no  au- 
thorization for  the  President  to  use  such 
combat  forces,  and  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  him  to  put  inductees 
into  the  combat  area. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  finished,  I  was  going  to  take 
the  floor.  He  has  answered  my  question. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
vield  the  floor 

Mr,  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  think 
this  Is  a  very  vital  amendment  to  almost 
all  of  our  services,  and  the  units  within 
those  services. 

For  Instances,  we  have  used  inductees 
as  marines  several  times  since  World 
War  II.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  now 
that  are  inductees,  but  they  are,  or  many 
of  them  are.  members  of  the  companies 
of  our  naval  ships  at  sea.  and  they  are 
the  men  we  send  to  the  trouble  spots. 

Think  of  Lebanon  a  few  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  marines  m  that  company 
would  have  been  inductees,  if  we  were 
using  them  at  all.  and  some  would  have 
been  volunteers. 

Under  this  amendment,  before  the 
President  could  send  in  that  unit,  he 
would  have  to  pull  out  those  who  happen 
to  be  inductees.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  the  Army,  because  that  is 
where  we  have  the  most  inductees  We 
could  not  send  as  small  a  unit  as  a  com- 
pany to  any  kind  of  place  that  could  be 
called  a  combat  area  unless  we  first 
stripped  them  of  those  who  were  induc- 
tees, and  then  very  likely  we  would  not 
have  a  umt  left,  because  ^e  would  have 
taken  out  some  of  our  key  men. 

This  deals  with  individuals,  and  it  is 
just  impossible — that  is  what  it  is.  just 
impossible— to  have  the  units  of  these 
services  left  in  a  position  where  we  would 
have  to  strip  them  down  before  we  could 
act. 
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This  amen<lmer.t  wiu;  ai;  deference 
was  Introduced  yesterday  at  noon  There 
waa  no  copy  of  :t  available  for  me,  at 
least,  this  morning  a  litUe  after  8 
o'clock,  that  we  couJd  find  I  do  not 
blame  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  enomoity 
of  the  appllcaUon  of  the  amendment 
with  such  little  noUce  I  remember  ask- 
ing someone  to  call  the  Senator's  of- 
fice, or  go  around  there  and  see  if  we 
could  get  a  copy  for  a  few  fieetln«  min- 
utes before  10  o'clock,  to  look  at  tt  I 
have  rKit  had  a  chance  to  have  one  smgle 
word  from  the  service*?  theniselves  as  to 
how  It  would  affect  them  I  do  not  need 
their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  how  it 
would  afTect  them 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  Juat  almost  Im- 
possible to  live  under  this  amendment, 
If  ;t  Is  going   to  be  taken  seriously 

L#t  me  give  another  illustration  The 
Jordanian  emergency  we  had  here  Just 
a  year  or  so  ago  There  was  a  carrier  or 
other  vessel  out  there  Just  a  few  miles 
away  The  doctors  on  ;t  were  under  the 
draft:  and  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  we  couid  not  even  send  a 
doctor  in  there  to  aid  our  own  people, 
such  as  those  American  naUonal.s  who 
were  there  in  Greece 

Mr    HUMPHREY'    Mr    President    will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 
Mr  STENNIS   I  yield 
Mr   mJMPHRETi'   I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Mi.-^sLssippt  to  yield  because  I  know 
of  his  eminent  fairness,  and  I  know  he 
would  not  vastt  the  Record  to  contain 
misinformation  on  this  pomt  But,  to  use 
his   example    if   an    aircraft   earner    In 
the   6th    Fleet   were   in   a   very   danger- 
ous and  troubled  area  !n  the  Middle  East, 
and   the   said    aircraft   carrier    had    In- 
ductees on  It  now,  this  amendment  would 
not  prevent  the  use  of  tho»*e  inductees 
What  the  amendment  .says  Is  that  after 
June  30.  1972.  even  those  left  there  are 
not  touched,  but  we  do  say  to  the  Presl- 
doit.  "If  you  are  going  Ui  send  in  10  000 
5.000.  CM-  2.000  more  inductees,  then  you 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  " 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  If  that 
carrier,  out  of  a  manpower  component 
let  us  say,  of  5,000,  had  on  there  pres- 
enUy  a  thousand  inductees,  those  thou- 
sand would  not  be  removed  ThLs  amend- 
ment specifically  .states  that  those  thou- 
sand would  remain  in  the  area  At  the 
end  of  their  term,  however,  they  would 
not  be  req'oired  to  stay  This  would  mean 
the  Oovemm.ent  had  plenty  of  time  for 
Its  replacements 

In  a  .sense  we  do  not  cripple  the  pow- 
er of  the  President  here  For  example 
If  a  Marine  unit  had  to  be  used  which 
had  90-percent  enlistees  and  10-percent 
draftees  between  June  30.  1972.  or  there- 
after, wt?  do  not  say  that  thev  a-ould 
have  to  take  out  the  10  percent  On  the 
contrary,  it  says  that  if  they  are  gomg 
to  add  any  more,  they  would  not  add 
any  more  inductees  without  coming  back 
to  Congress. 

So  it  does  not  denude  our  Military  Es- 
tabUshment 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion now.  where  the  6th  Fleet  is.  It  has 
no  eflTect  on  that  operaUon,  with  one  ex- 
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reption  If  there-  were  a  breakout  of  hos- 
tiliues  and  we  needed  more  manpower 
before  Inductees  oould  be  sent  Into  that 
area,  the  President  would  have  Ui  come 
back  to  Congress  ui  b:et  it  that  Ls,  addi- 
tional Inductees,  not  inductees  presently 
m  the  Armed  Forces 

Mr  STEIWIS  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Illustration  I  gave  .still  applies  I  .sup- 
pose the  Senator  is  referring  to  language 
beginning  on  line  12,  page  2  There  Is  an 
addendum  talking  about  .such  authonty 
It  Is  not  clear  which  authonty  the  Sena- 
tor Ls  .speaking  about — the  word  author- 
ity" on  line  11  or  the  -authority  on  line 
^    It  is  Just  another  Illustration 

This  miatter  ha.s  been  put  together  in 
good  faith,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  tell  exactly  what  it  means  or  what  wUi 
be  the  application  of  it  When  we  put  law 
in  hard  language,  what  we  say  on  the 
floor  does  not  count  for  anything  as  to 
what  it  means  It  Ls  only  when  there  Is 
serious  doubt.  There  is  more  than  doubt 
here 

I  say  on  my  own  responsibility,  that 
this  is  the  most  cnppltng  amendment 
that  could  be  conceived  for  the  imits  of 
our  military  anywhere 

Presently,  the  Air  Force  consists  of 
volunteers.  The  draft  induced  a  large 
number  of  them,  but  they  are  volimteers 
So  I  would  not  think  that  It  would  apply. 
I  think  that  the  military  would  be  so 
cramped  and  curtailed  and  restrained 
that  It  wotild  be  highly  uncertain  as  to 
what  the  units  could  do  and  what  they 
were  eligible  for.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  plan  a  quick  military  acUon.  It  just 
could  not  happen 

We  c&fi  imagine  many  situations.  They 
nalght  be  considered  extreme  But  if  this 
amendment  should  become  effective  on 
June  30.  what  would  be  done  about  hav- 
ing units,  .say.  in  a  Pearl  Harbor  situa- 
tion, where  some  of  the  units  were  filled 
with  men  who  had  been  inducted  Pearl 
Harbor  now  is  within  one  of  the  States 
of  the  United  SUtes.  but  I  am  referring 
to  some  area  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
with  an  attack  such  as  the  one  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

We  just  cannot  work  out  this  situation. 
If  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use 
these  men.  they  should  not  be  put  In  the 
military.  In  responsible  positions.  That 
is  my  argument. 

Anyone  who  is  going  to  vote  for  the  bill 
ought  to  vote  against  this  amendment, 
because  the  amendment  would  largely 
nullify  the  effecUveness  of  the  bUl  for  the 
last  year  of  its  2-year  life 

Other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  at  this  time 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  be 
permanent  law.  Does  the  Senator  mtend 
that  the  amendment  be  permanent  law' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  Indeed.  It  would  be 
an  addiUon  to  the  SelecUve  Ser\'ice  Act 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  act  would  expire 
in  2  years 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  would  apply  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  believe  it  is  written 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  permanent  law 
and  that  it  would  not  expire  when  the 
power  of  induction  applied  But  that  is 
a  question  that  shows  how  uncertain  it 
is. 


Another  feature  is  this  Consider  the 
situation  of  a  young  fellow  who  came 
in  through  this  act  suid  later  became  a 
sergeant  or  a  lieutenant  and  stayed  in 
the  service  several  years  What  about 
him'  He  was  inducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  law  Would  he  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  a  combat  zone'  That  is 
highly  uncertam  I  think  tliat  a  literal, 
strict  interpretation  would  rule  him  out 
of  being  eligible 

I  use  this  as  an  illustration  that  this 
IS  a  matter  that  should  be  given  the  most 
analytical  examination  by  military  men 
who  know  what  it  means 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  FYesldent.  Just 
to  try  to  give  some  balance  to  this  rec- 
ord, let  me  say,  most  respectfully  the 
following  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.sis- 
Slppi : 

No  1.  this  In  no  way  cripples  the  Pres- 
ident's capacity  or  ability  to  respond  to 
a  threat  to  our  national  security 

Let  us  take  the  situation  as  of  today  or, 
let  us  say.  6  months  from  now  Let  us 
assume  that  this  act  is  extended  and  that 
inductees  are  m  the  military  units  of 
the  Umted  States  This  part  of  the  act 
does  not  become  effective  until  June  30. 
1972.  There  Is  no  change  in  the  powers 
of  the  President  or  In  what  the  President 
considers  to  t>e  his  powers  or  how  he  has 
used  those  powers. 

After  June  30,  1972,  If  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency m  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Umted  States  are  called  upon  by  the 
President  to  participate,  to  move  into 
combat,  and  if  mductees  are  in  some  of 
the  units  sent  into  combat,  it  does  not 
mean  that  those  inductees  are  lifted  out 
and  sent  home.  It  simply  means  that  be- 
fore new  inductees  may  be  called  upon — 
if  the  war  escalates — to  be  put  Into  com- 
bat, the  President  will  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  the  authority. 

In  other  words,  if  a  reglmentAl  unit  m 
which  there  were  a  thousand  inductees, 
were  sent  into  a  particular  area,  those 
thousand  inductees  would  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  They  would  be 
used  as  the  langiiage  of  this  amendment 
specifically  states 

Tbe  auUiorlty  of  the  President 
to  assign  such  persons  to  duty  In  any  ootn- 
bat  area  sli*ll  expire  tiilny  tUys  after  notm- 
cMAcm  to  thie  Oongress  of  such  determina- 
tion unless  within  such  thirty  days  ttoe  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  President  by  law  to  con- 
tinue ttje  aaslgnment  of  such  pMsons  to  such 
combat  area  Upon  expiration  of  suoh  author- 
ity the  persons  previously  assigned  (and  still 
serving)  under  the  auUiorUy  of  cJause  (3) 
above  to  such  cocnbat  area  may  be  retained 
during  their  normal  term  of  service  If  the 
President  determlnee  that  such  assignment 
Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tbe  Uvea 
and  safety  of  American  troops  in  such  ooro- 
bat  zones 


So  It  would  not  cripple  the  President's 
authority  It  would  give  Congress  some 
authority  If  the  use  of  manpower  Is  going 
to  be  escalated  or  If  we  become  Involved 
In  a  situation  In  which  the  war  itself 
escalates. 

I  submit  that  that  is  what  the  argu- 
ment has  been  all  along  here:  whether 
or  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  given  unlimited  authority 
to    commit    manpower    under    selective 
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service,  without  coming  back  to  Congress 
as  to  how  that  manpower  wiD  be  used 
But  this  amendment  is  drawn  from  some 
experience.  I  do  not  say  we  should  cripple 
the  Presidents  power  I  do  not  think  we 
should  deny  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  hLs  obligation  under  the 
Constitution  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  our  safety.  I 
think  the  President  must  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  troops,  and  under  this 
amendment,  he  does  have  them  What 
he  does  not  have,  however,  is  the  im- 
llmited  right  to  continue  to  draw  on  se- 
lective service  for  men  In  combat  areas 
and  combat  activity.  He  has  to  come 
back  to  Congress  if  he  seeks  to  do  that. 
to  8e€k  the  authority 

One  other  question  was  raised:  What 
about  a  man  who  is  Inducted  and  decides 
to  stay  In  and  becomes  a  sergeant  or  a 
capUln?  That  is  a  voluntary'  action  on 
his  part  He  is  entitled  to  stay  in.  and 
he  Ls  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  This  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  him  at  all. 

What  about  a  situation  such  tis  Pearl 
Harbor?  It  took  only  6  hours  for  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  It  did  not  take  30 
days  If  the  national  Interest  of  this 
country  or  its  national  security  Is  severe- 
ly threatened,  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  request  of  the 
President 

What  the  amendment  really  says  Is 
that  before  we  become  deeply  involved 
In  what  may  become  an  escalatinp  strug- 
gle. Congress  shall  not  only  be  asked  to 
come  down  to  the  White  Hou.se — as  we 
have  in  the  past — to  be  talked  to.  Look 
at  the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  about 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  that  we 
did  not  know  enough  about  This  amend- 
ment says  that  before  he  moves  draftees 
into  a  combat  area,  or  after  he  has  put 
those  men  into  a  combat  activity,  the 
President  will  come  back  to  Congress 

I  think  that  this  is  a  sensible  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  think  it  cripples  anyone 
It  gives  the  public  the  assurance  that  we 
will  not  become  involved  in  a  struggle 
that  Congress  .says  it  does  not  know 
enough  about,  that  we  wUl  have  the  au- 
thority vested  in  Congress  for  the  use 
of  manpower 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  out 
of  my  1  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  addressing  himself  to  is  one  that 
is  beginning  to  divide  the  country  It  is  a 
question  that  is  understandable  and  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  wha'  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do:  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  believe  that,  by  legislation,  we  can 
change  the  Con.stitution  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  supported  by  a  great  many  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  This  approach 
would  therefore  be  unconstitutional  and 
the  President  would  not  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  even  though  I  would 
vote  against  such  an  amendment,  that 
an  attempt  be  made  to  frame  an  amend- 
ment that  would  be  a  fence  around  the 


war  powers  of  the  President.  I  would 
hate  to  be  given  the  job  of  forming  the 
words  of  such  an  amendment,  frankly. 
I  believe  that  our  Foimding  Fathers  were 
ver>'  wise  when  they  gave  up  on  the  idea 
of  Congress  having  the  war  making  pow- 
ers and  confined  It  in  the  hands  of  one 
man 

I  would  much  rather  put  my  faith  and 
confidence  in  one  man  in  these  situa- 
tions, rather  than  in  over  500  men  repre- 
senting the  whole,  broad  spjectrum  of 
Amerioa  with  all  our  national  interests 
involved. 

That  is  my  constitutional  stand  on 
this  As  I  say,  I  placed  a  study  in  the 
Record  on  April  26,  1971,  beginning  on 
page  11913,  which  gives  a  complete  his- 
tory and  record  for  any  interested  Sen- 
ator, which  indicates  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  constantly  ruled  that  the  Com- 
mander m  Chief  power  of  the  President 
IS  complete  and  it  cannot  be  infringed 
upon  by  Congress;  leaving  the  question, 
of  course,  whether  we  want  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

One  thing  I  op>pose  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment  and  opposed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  other  bills  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing,  is  the  30-day  clause 

If  I  were  the  commanding  ofllcer  of 
the  enemy.  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  open  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate  about  whether  we 
were  going  to  send  men  into  combat, 
whether  enlisted  or  volunteers. 

If  I  were  the  commander  of  the  enemy. 
I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  wail 
every  30  days  for  this  to  come  up  again 

Of  course,  this  is  not  implied  directly 
in  the  pending  amendment  but  It  was 
implied  in  other  bills  which  came  up  for 
action  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  President,  let  us  look  at  what  has 
transpired  in  the  history  of  thLs  country 
Let  me  read  the  31  military  operations 
for  broad  strategic  purposes  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  this  coimtrv  since 
1844: 

C.  Thktt-one  Mn-rrARY  Opkbations  for 
Broad   Strategic    Purposes 

1844:  Mexico  President  Tyler  deployed  our 
troops  to  protect  Texas  one  year  before  an- 
nexation. 

1846:  Mexico.  President  Polk  ordered  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  occupy  disputed  temiory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 

1853-1854:  Japan.  Commodore  Perry's  ex- 
pedition of  2000  men  and  ten  ships  advanced 
American  commercial  interests 

1864:  Japan.  U.S.  Naval  units  participated 
in  a  Joint  effort  to  force  open  the  Straits  of 
Shlmonosekl  for  commercial  operations. 

1865-1866:  Mexican  border  General  Sheri- 
dan and  50,000  U.S.  troops  backed  up  a  de- 
mand from  Secretary  of  State  Seward  that 
French  forces  withdraw  from  Mexico 

1888-1889  Samoaii  Islands  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  close  to  warfare  due 
to  their  rivalry  over  naval  privileges  in  the 
Samoans 

1899-1901  Philippine  Islands  The  United 
States  used  126,468  troops  against  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  In  order  to  preserve  and 
foster  any  rights  it  had  acquired  from  Spain 

1900-1901:  Boxer  Rebellion  (Peklngi  The 
Boxer  uprising  in  China  created  a  demand 
for  troops  and  marines  to  relieve  foreign 
legations  In  Peking  and  to  keep  open  com- 
munication between  Peking  and  the  sea 


1906  Cuba  Army  units  took  up  quarters 
in  many  Cuba  toxns  to  preserve  order 

1912;  Panama.  American  troops  superkised 
elections  ouulde  the  Canal  Zone. 

1912:  Cuba  American  troops  landed  to 
preserve  order. 

1914:  Dominican  Republic  U.S  naval 
forces  fired  at  revolutionaries  in  order  to 
stop  the  fighting 

1915:  Haiti  By  force  of  arms  US  troops 
took  over  Haiti  In  pan  to  forestall  Europear 
Intervention 

1916:  Dominican  Republic.  U.S.  troops  oc- 
cupied Santo  Domingo  and  supported  a  mili- 
tary governor  In  the  Dominican  Republic 

1917-  Cuba  American  troops  landed  be- 
cause of  unsettled  poliiical  conditions. 

1918-1920  Expeditions  to  Russia  The  U.S. 
contributed  some  14.000  men  to  aid  the  antl- 
Bolshevlks  and  to  forestall  Japanese  expan- 
sionist plans  in  Siberia 

1919-1920  Panama  American  troops  went 
outside  the  Canal  Zone  to  supervise  elections 

1919  Honduras  A  small  American  force 
went  ashore  to  maintain  order  in  a  neutral 
zone  during  an  attempted  revolt 

1940:  British  possessions  In  Western  At- 
lantic US  occupied  military  bases  on  Brit- 
ish soil  to  protect  long-range  national  se- 
curity interests 

1941  Greenland  The  U  S  Army  occupied 
Greenland  for  the  same  reason  as  above 

1941  :  Iceland  US  troops  occupied  Iceland 
for  the  same  reason  as  above 

1941  Dutch  Guiana  American  troops  oc- 
cupied Dutch  Guiana  for  the  same  reason  as 
above. 

1950-1953:  Korean  War.  U.S.  forces  acted 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  order  "to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  In 
the  area  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  satis- 
factorily condemned  President  Truman 
for  interfering  in  that  conflict. 

1958:  Lebanon  Though  an  Important  pur- 
pose of  using  US  armed  forces  in  Lebanon 
was  to  protect  American  lives,  a  p.-lmary  pur- 
pose also  was  to  assist  Lebanon  In  preserv- 
ing Its  political  Independence. 

That  was  a  decision  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  which,  if  he  had  had  to  de- 
pend upon  Congress  for  a  decision,  we 
may  never  have  been  able  to  make  it.  and 
we  would  have  thereby  lost  a  valuable 
strategic  part  of  what  still  can  be.  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  so  aptly  de- 
scribes, the  most  troublesome  spot  m  the 
world. 

1961  Dominican  Waters  U.S.  Navy  ships 
took  up  position  three  miles  off  the  I>omlnl- 
can  coast  and  Navy  Jet  planes  patrolled  the 
shoreline  to  prevent  a  revolution  In  the 
Dominican  Republic 

This  is  the  example  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  talking  about  and 
what  I  have  been  defending  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  President. 

1962  Cuban  Naval  Quarantine  President 
Kennedy  ordered  a  naval  quarantine  of  Cut)a 
to  prevent  delivery  of  additional  Russian 
missiles  and  to  obtain  the  removal  of  those 
already  In  Cuba 

I  cannot  imagine  what  might  have 
happened  had  we  had  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion I  remember  the  trouble  we  had  get- 
ting the  intelligence  I  remember  a  brief- 
ing, as  a  member  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  behind  closed  doors,  with 
armed  guards  outside,  while  Secretarj- 
of  Defense  McNamara  wa«  on  national 
television  telling  the  American  people  the 
same  thing  we  were  learning  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Secret  Service. 
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I  do  not  bflllMt  anyone  would  argue 
with  the  nghtaBBB  erf  President  Kennedy 
In  malunK  the  decUion  he  did  He  would 
never  hive  been  able  to  make  it  il  he  had 
to  depend  upon  Congress 

The  remainder  of  tiie  action  foUovre; 

1964  Congo  A  task  force  of  four  Ua  C- 
130  transport  planes  with  about  100  crew 
nOMnbers  and  p»ratnx)f)er  .luarda  werp  sent 
to  the  Congo  lo  pri,>vide  airlift  for  the  regular 
Congolese  trxipe  dunnK  d  Coounualst-as- 
slflted  rebellion  Ais»>  the  United  States  had 
68  cculltai-y  advisei-s  \:\  LeopoldvlUe 

1964-1971  Vietnam  .\merlcan  forces  have 
acted  to  support  freedom  and  protect  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia 

18*4-1966  Laoe  At  the  request  of  the  Lao- 
tian OoverTUnent  jnarraeil  US  plan«  flew 
reconnalaaance  miasiong  over  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres  After  tw>  je'ji  were  shot  down  F-Tesl- 
dent  Johnson  i-amed    nit  a  limited  reprisal 

1966  Dominican  RepubUc  Though  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  U  S  cltlaeas  was  a: 
Important  function  of  U  S  troops  sent  to  the 
Dominioan  Republic,  the  threat  of  a  0)m- 
munlat  takeover  and  the  need  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian aasiatance  i»;  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple also  were  major  readona  for  the  Ameri- 
can landings 

1»«7  Coogo  A  task  force  of  three  VS.  C 
130  transports  and  150  men  ferried  Congolese 
paratroopers  la  order  to  crush  a  revolt 
against  Mobutus  government 

Mr  President,  that  Ls  jiLst  a  part  of  a 
review  of  the  military  operations  the 
United  States  has  been  enga>fed  in  My 
study  shows  that  155  acuons  have  been 
engaged  in  by  this  rountry  during  its 
nearly  200  years  of  history 

We  have  engaged  in  f^ve  declared  wars, 
with  two  of  those  declarations  being  m 
one  war.  World  War  n 

Now  while  I  have  considerable  faith  in 
Congress,  of  course.  I  certainly  do  not 
have  as  much  faith  in  Congress  to  be 
the  strategic  determinant  of  war,  or  the 
tactical  determinant  of  war  as  I  have 
faith  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
President,  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

In  closing,  Mr  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  language  In  secUon  8  of 
the  Constitution  gives  this  body  the 
power  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
seems  to  think  it  does. 

We  can  declare  war  We  can  declare 
war  every  5  minutes,  but  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  send  troops,  unless  it  is  to  pro- 
tect our  own  country,  when  this  body 
can  do  that.  It  can,  I  believe,  order  up 
the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
Let  me  read  from  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution : 

Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
states,  "To  raise  and  support  armies.  .  ." 
That  does  not  imply  that  raising  and 
supporting  armies  means  we  can  deter- 
mine where  the  men  will  be  used  or  how 
they  will  be  used.  Under  an  act  passed 
last  year,  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  have  been  charged 
with  the  power  of  saying  what  the  tnx)p 
levels  shall  be  and  I  think  that  Is.  prob- 
ably, a  good  move 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
That  does  not  say  anything  about  the  Air 
Force.  That  hurts  me  quite  a  bit  We 
should  be  able  to  get  around  that  Right 
now,  I  guess,  the  Air  Force  is  just  oper- 
ating, a  right  or  a  left  arm,  without  any- 
one controlling  it.  We  should  take  care 
of  that. 


To  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces;  .  ."  This  applies  to  things  like 
courts  martial  and  other  regulations 
about  sending  our  armed  services  any- 
where and  who  shall  have  control  over 
that,  but  not  the  use  of  troops  to  this 
theater  or  that  theater  or  some  other 
theater.  That  is  the  President's  business 
'To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mili- 
tia to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  inva- 
sions, '  Congress  has  done  that.  We 
have  used  that  power  and  will  continue 
to  use  it. 

'To  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  m  the  service  of  the  United 
States"  Now.  Mr  President,  to  me, 
article  11  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
which  .says,  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  of 
the  Umted  States"— I  assume  he  is  not 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  by 
the  Con-stitution— "and  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  several  States."  Now,  Mr 
President,  to  me  it  Ls  clear  that  if  we 
want  to  accomplish  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wants  to  accomplish  and 
what  others  want  to  accomplish,  to  me 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  a  deep  study  on 
this.  I  have  some  surprising  correspond- 
ence from  a  large  group  of  men  that 
some  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  public 
as  to  their  feelings  on  this  matter. 

I  have  not  had  the  advice  of  one  single 
man — Democrat,  Republican,  liberal,  or 
conservauve — m  the  fleld  of  law  and  in- 
ternational law  who  has  advised  amend- 
ing the  Constituuon  to  change  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President. 

This  IS  a  terrible  subject  to  get  into. 
It  would  take  years  for  us  to  prepare 
language  that  we  could  And  any  agree- 
ment on  at  ail  To  attempt  to  do  this  by 
this  amendment  or  by  the  several  bUls 
that  have  been  introduced  in  the  Foreign 
Relatioas  Committee,  against  which  I 
have  testified  and  against  which  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  State  has  testified.  I  think  Is 
very  wrong  and  very  dangerous. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  rmnutes 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  (Mr 
Pkarson  I  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina is  recognized  for  3  minutes 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  a  combat  zone 
such  as  Vietnam  after  June  30,  1972 
unless  further  authority  for  such  action 
was  given  by  the  Congress.  Similar 
amendments  have  already  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  would 
place  an  unnecessary  restriction  on  the 
consUtutional  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  could  easily  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
military  advisers  or  Instructors  who 
might  stm  be  serving  in  Vietnam  this 
time  next  year. 


It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  the  hope 
of  the  President,  that  draftees  will  not 
be  needed  in  Vietnam  after  June  of  next 
year.  However,  whether  or  not  they  are 
sent  there  is  a  decision  which  must  rest 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  amendment 
no  assignment  of  draftees  to  a  combat 
area  can  be  sustained  by  the  President 
for  more  than  30  days  without  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  should  consider  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  would  enable  a  minor- 
ity to  deny  the  President  by  simply  de- 
laying action  for  30  days.  Any  troop 
commitment  could  not  stand  long  with- 
out inductees. 

Fnirther.  the  safety  of  those  troops 
committed  by  the  President  would  be  in 
jeopardy  if  the  military  actions  involving 
them  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  as  opposed  to  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  The 
enemy  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  he  would  only  have  to  read  the  news- 
papers to  determine  the  futiu-e  status  of 
our  forces. 

It  appears  this  amendment  is  aimed  at 
our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
fortunately, its  authority  would  Involve 
troop  commitments  to  combat  zones  in 
the  Middle  East,  Europe  or  anywhere 
hostilities  might  break  out. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  U.S.  troops  would  have  remained 
in  South  Korea  had  an  amendment  of 
this  type  been  in  effect.  President  Tru- 
man was  correct  in  sending  U.S.  forces 
into  Korea,  but  it  took  more  than  30  day.<: 
for  the  wisdom  of  this  move  to  be  real 
ized.  Although  his  actions  should  havi 
been  followed  by  a  request  to  Congres.^ 
to  declare  war 

In  such  circumstances  isolationist  ad- 
vocates would  descend  upon  our  Capitol 
to  sway  the  Congress  to  overturn  the 
actions  of  the  President,  whether  or  not 
it  was  wise. 

The  Congress  must  not  destroy  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try the  attitude  of  trust  which  we  must 
place  in  our  President.  He  is  faced  with 
dlflQcult  decisions  and  should  be  sup- 
ported whenever  possible 

Mr  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  amendment  as  a  restriction  of 
the  Presidents  constitutional  powers. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  need 

If  I  believed  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr  OoLDWATERi  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond > .  I  would  not  have  this  amendment 
before  the  Senate.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  restrain  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  the  respon- 
sibility he  has  as  Commander  In  Chief. 
I  believe  I  have  some  acquaintanceship 
with  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
which  the  President  has  to  shoulder  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  in  national  defense.  I  believe 
m  national  security.  I  beheve  that  m  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today,  we  need  a 
strong  military  force.  I  wish  we  did  not 
need  it.  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  do. 

I  believe  that  we  need  an  effective  de- 
fense  policy   in   order   to   preserve   the 
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peace.  I  do  not  advocate  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  cripple  this  country  in  the  face 
of  a  hostile  force  or  in  any  way  weaken 
It. 

This  amendment  does  none  of  these 
things.  This  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  restrict  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  those  steps  necessary 
to  protect  our  nalionai  interests,  our 
vital  Interests,  and  our  national  security. 

We  must  get  the  record  clear  on  that, 
regardless  of  how  this  vote  comes  out. 

First,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  required,  as  he  sees  it.  to  send 
the  American  forces  into  a  particular 
area  and  these  forces  include  .some  in- 
ductees, this  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  so  Nor  does  it  re- 
quire that  they  be  removed  This  amend- 
ment does  say  that  if  the  President  takes 
any  initial  action  and  if  he  thinks  he  will 
have  to  send  in  more  men.  and  those  men 
must  be  Inductees,  he  then  must  come  to 
the  Congress  to  get  authority  for  that 
action. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  enemy 
would  enjoy  nothing  more  than  having 
30  days  to  listen  to  us  argue  in  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  we  will  do. 

We  can  have  2 '2  million  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  under  regular  enlistment 
programs. 

We  have  strengthened  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  volunteer  army  here  by  substan- 
tial pay  Increase.s  and  bonuses.  We  have 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission Report  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
We  have  the  President's  own  word  that 
he  hopes  and  plans  to  have  a  volunteer 
army  by  1972.  basing  that  estimate  on 
the  facts  which  he  already  has  available. 

F^irthermore.  the  Air  Force,  the  Ma- 
rines, and  the  Navy  are  basically  volim- 
teer  units.  The  President  in  no  way  is 
restricted  under  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
that  our  troops  may  be  endangered  if  we 
depend  on  legislative  action.  This 
amendment  specifically  says  that  in- 
ductees will  remain  in  order  that  our 
troops  may  be  protected  It  says  that 
those  inductees  who  may  be  in  an  area 
of  combat  will  not  be  withdrawn  because 
our  forces  must  be  protected 

This  amendment  was  drawn  by  Sena- 
tors who  are  conscioas  of  the  respon- 
sibilities the  President  has  This  amend- 
ment was  drawn  in  the  full  light  of  his- 
tory. I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  told  us  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  had  United  States 
forces  engaged  in  military  actions  over 
30  times.  Of  all  of  those  30  times,  with 
the  exception  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  n,  and  Korea  and  Vietnam,  these 
forces  have  consisted  entirely  of  volun- 
teers There  have  not  been  any  Induct- 
ees when  we  have  used  our  forces  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  at  times  throughout  our  history. 

In  most  examples — and  I  say  in  most 
examples  that  can  be  cited— they  have 
been  volunteers. 

The  point  I  am  presenting  here  is  that 
because  of  some  of  the  sad  lessons  of 
history  that  we  have  experienced,  it 
might  be  well  to  involve  the  Congress 
not  only  in  after-the-fact  decisions  but 


also  during  the  time  the  decisions  are 
being  made 

I  have  to  say  most  respectfully  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, also  applies  this  lesson  of  his- 
tor>'.  The  resolution  states  on  page  3: 

Whenever  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  used  in  armed  conflict  under  any 
of  the  circumstances  described  in  section  2 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  President  shall 
promptly  report  that  fact  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  Include  In  such  report  a  detailed 
account  of  the  reasons  for  so  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  scope  of  the  armed  conflict,  and 
the  justification  for  the  use  of  such  forces 
under  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution 
Upon  receiving  any  such  report  the  Con- 
gress shall  decide,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  first  day  on  which  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  were  committed  to  armed  con- 
flict, whether  the  authority  to  so  use  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  extended  or  termi- 
nated. 

Mr  President,  I  say  to  Senators  that 
this  particular  provision  goes  beyond 
what  we  have  in  this  amendment  be- 
cause our  amendment  does  not  reqmre 
that  the  use  of  armed  forces  be  ter- 
minated. It  requires  only  that  inductees 
shall  not  be  used  against  their  wiU  or 
against  the  authority  of  Congress 

I  submit  that  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  in  his  own  resolu- 
tion has  practically  the  same  language 
as  we  have,  except  that  he  goes  further 
In  his  resolution  it  is  stated ; 

Upon  receiving  any  such  report,  the  Con- 
gress shall  decide,  within  30  days  after  the 
nrst  day  on  which  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  were  committed  to  armed 
conflict,  whether  the  authority  to  so  use 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  extended  or 
terminated 

That  would  include  Volunteers  and  In- 
ductees; the  Humphrey -Cranston  pro- 
posal covers  only  inductees  I  submit 
that  our  amendment  is  carefully  drawn 
Let  it  be  said  that  I  am  not  one  who 
wants  to  see  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be,  without  the  right  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  power  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  but  I  do  not  want  those  powers 
so  interpreted  as  to  erase  and  completely 
destroy  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress, 

Congress,  which  calls  up  the  men, 
.should  have  something  to  say  about  how 
they  will  be  used.  We  would  do  this  with- 
out crippling  the  Executive  We  would 
do  this  by  having  the  force  limit  under 
this  bill  of  2.4  million  men.  We  would 
do  this  by  having  a  force  level  of  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  which  can  be  almost 
totally  recruited  under  the  total  volun- 
teer program 

Our  amendment  would  not  be  ap- 
plied immediately  or  to  men  presently 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  whether  they  are 
inductees  or  enlistees.  It  would  become 
effective  after  June  30.  1972.  and  it  is  at 
that  time  that  the  President  himself  said 
we  should  be  at  the  status  of  a  full 
volimteer  army. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  neces- 
sary amendment  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
judged  on  its  merits  and  not  on  fiction 
or  doomsday  rumors  This  amendment 
would  not  cripple  the  President's  power 


to  protect  the  national  interest  or  have 
us  stand  helpless  before  the  enemy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  legislative  branch 
is  so  helpless  that  if  our  national  inter- 
est were  affected,  or  if  the  President  re- 
ported our  national  interest  to  be  in 
jeopardy,  that  Congress  would  turn  him 
down.  I  believe  there  is  enough  respect 
for  Presidential  determination  and  judg- 
ment that  if  he  has  a  case  he  can  make, 
Congress  will  not  only  back  him  but  do 
It  enthusiastically. 

I  might  mention  that  what  has  hap- 
pened of  late  is  that  Congress  has  been 
too  willing  to  back  up  anything  that  came 
here.  That  is  why  we  are  in  our  present 
difficult  situation.  .After  ha%lng  been  in 
the  other  branch  of  Government,  I  am 
back  In  the  Senate  where  I  started,  and 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  Senate  had  bet- 
ter reassert  its  constitutional  power.  If 
we  do  not,  we  will  find  ourselves  being 
asked  to  give  consent  without  ever  hav- 
ing any  chance  to  advise. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  overlooks  two  facts  He  said 
we  can  have  a  quick  reaction  force  with 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  the  Marines, 
made  up  largely  of  volunteers.  What  has 
not  been  said  is  that  a  number  of  these 
volunteers,  men  who  volunteer  for  these 
services,  do  so  because  they  did  not  want 
to  be  drafted  into  the  Army  Many  young 
men  chose  to  volunteer  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  Nav>',  and  Air  Force  because  they 
preferred  one  of  those  branches  of  serv- 
ice when  they  were  liable  to  be  drafted 
into  the  Army.  They  have  that  choice. 
Therefore,  we  would  be  picking  these 
young  men  who  avoided  the  draft  by 
volunteering  for  a  particular  semce  and 
who  said  they  would  rather  go  into  .1 
particular  service,  while  the  ones  who 
.sat  around  and  took  their  chances  on  be- 
ing drafted  into  the  Army,  would  never 
have  to  go  into  combat. 

Another  factor  is  that  as  of  Jime  30, 
1972,  next  year,  we  would  have  to  create 
separate  units  for  draftees  and  Regtilars 
so  that  a  draftee  could  never  be  placed 
in  a  quick-reaction  unit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point '' 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  mean  the 
draftees  would  be  in  units  by  themselves 
and  not  in  the  elite  or  crack  umts.  and 
not  serving  with  the  Regulars  or  with  the 
seasoned  men;  and  if  called  upon  to  go 
into  a  combat  situation  we  would  be 
sending  in  a  bunch  of  fairly  green  peo- 
ple that  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  be- 
ing a  part  of  a  Regular  fighting  unit. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TOWER  I  yield  to  the  Senator  on 
his  own  time, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  to 
keep  the  record  reasonably  accurate, 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said  is  just  not 
true.  If  the  inductees  were  in  a  unit  and 
the  President  called  up  that  unit,  this 
proposal  does  not  provide  that  that  unit 
cannot  go  into  action  It  says  if  he  is 
going  to  call  up  a  unit  then  he  must  come 
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back  to  Confess.  It  does  not  mean  the 
Inductees  would  be  separated  from  the 
enlistees.  It  provides  that  tiie  President 
mai'  use  the  units  we  have-  .Army.  Navy. 
A^  Force,  Coast  Guard  whatever  we 
rtave,  but,  if  he  uses  them,  within  48  hours 
he  must  report  Ui  Congress  and  withm 
30  days  Congress  would  decide  if  he  can 
use  inductees  for  combat 

It  does  not  remove  those  inductees 
being  used  and  it  does  not  afftH-t  the  pres- 
ent consutuency  of  the  .Armed  Forces 

This  amendment  may  have  limitations 
But  it  has  a  reai  purpose  and  that  pur- 
pose has  been  embodied  in  several  res- 
olutions, one  of  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

It  Ls  not  an  amendment  to  deny  im- 
mediate reaction  on  tlie  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  iceep  the  Armed  Forces  at  an 
urthealthy  level  It  does  not  interfere  with 
selective  service  But  it  does  provide  that 
once  the  President  has  taken  a  .step  in  the 
interests  of  naUonai  security,  before  he 
commits  another  100  000  or  50,000  in- 
ductees to  combat  after  he  has  made  an 
initial  effort,  he  mu.-;t  come  back  Ui  Con- 
gress for  ;usUiicaiion  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  MLssissippj  recommended 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  but  he 
went  further  and  .said  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent came  in  with  his  report  Congress 
could  terminate  or  extend  hLs  authority 
We  do  not  go  that  far  We  say  only  that 
Congress  can  regulate  the  use  of  in- 
ductees. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  yield  my - 
seif  30  seconds  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recogni7e<l 

Mr.  TOWER  I  thlnlc  that  the  point 
raised  by  the  distinguished  SenaU:ir  from 
South  Carolina  Mr  Thurmgicdi  is  still 
valid:  and  that  ls  that  a  determined 
minority  could  preclude  the  kind  of  for- 
malized action  that  would  allow  the  Pres- 
ident, after  30  days,  to  send  inductees 
into  action,  and  at  the  end  of  the  30  days 
you  would  have  U)  remove  all  inductees 
from  that  unit  and  thi.s  woiild  cause  a 
serious  problem  in  manpower 

Mr  HUMPHREY  That  is  not  the  case 
Those  inductees  are  not  removed  and  the 
amendment  specifically  .says  so 

Because  of  my  respect  for  the  Senator 
and  since  I  know  he  wac  not  here  for  all 
of  the  debate,  I  wish  to  state  again  that 
those  men  are  not  removed  but  if  addi- 
tional men  are  sent  he  has  to  get  the 
authority. 

Mr  TOWER  Then  you  have  to  get 
them  from  the  unit? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Not  from  the  unit 
presently  committed. 

Mr  TDWER  I  mean,  committed  after 
30  days 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that 

Mr.  DOMLNICK  Mr  President  I  yield 

myself  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  this  Ls 
an  important  amendment  and  we  should 
have  a  chance  to  have  our  say 

I  rise  in  opposiUon  to  the  amendment 
I  must  say,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said,  that  I  do  so  be- 
cause  I   objected  strenuously   when   he 


was  in  the  executive  department  and  the 
executive  department  in  the  White 
House  was  trymg  to  determine  what  the 
tactical  maneuvers  should  be  overseas. 
Now.  he  is  going  one  step  further  and 
saying  that  Congress  should  determine 
the  makeup  of  our  troops  in  any  tactical 
area. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  worse  than  hav- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
the  one  that  has  to  determine  how  tac- 
tical forces  of  the  United  States  are  go- 
ing to  be  moved  in  a  time  of  hostilities. 
It  seems  lo  me  that  is  about  as  bad  as 
anything  I  can  think  of 

One  of  the  things  we  do  around  here 
is  try  to  provide  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  defense  of  this 
•  ■ountry,  but  when  they  have  to  be  used. 
■Ae  want  them  used  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  so  we  can  get  it  over  with  and  get 
them  out  as  .soon  as  possible.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  makeup  and  the  tactical 
movement  of  those  troops,  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  in  increasing  difficulty. 

Let  me  point  out  an  analogy.  When  we 
federalize  the  National  Guard  In  an 
emergency,  that  National  Guard  can  be 
sent  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  anywhere  he  wants  to  The  same 
thing  is  true  when  we  call  up  the  Re- 
serves The  Reserves  are  permitted  to  be 
sent  anywhere.  If  we  take  this  action 
with  regard  to  inductees,  why  should  we 
not  take  the  same  action  and  say  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  say  when  and 
where  to  send  the  National  Guard  or  the 
Reserves  ? 

I  have  said  for  a  long  time  that  one 
of  the  difficult  questions  we  have  before 
this  body  is  to  try  to  have  Congress 
have  a  part  in  decisionmaking  Ln  future 
hostilities  But  we  are  not  in  future  hos- 
tilities; we  are  in  present  hostilities. 
Whenever  we  try  to  take  a  responsibility 
to  apply  the  tactical  situation  to  present 
hostilities,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  find  itself  in  a  morass  out  of 
which  It  will  never  be  able  to  crawl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  HmpHREY).  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cran- 
ston I  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called   the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eacleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Harti  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 1  Mr.  Metcalf  ■  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr  Rraicorri  are 
necessarily  absent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr  Mundt'  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr  Taft 
and  Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Proutyi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvtmia  (Mr 
Scott  »  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkviks)  is  detained  on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott )   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Brooke  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens >.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

I  No,  125  Leg  1 
YEAS— 23 

Bayh  Humphrey  Paatore 

Church  Inouye  Peli 

Cranston  Mansfield  Percy 

PiUbrlght  McOovem  Proxmlre 

Oravel  lifondale  Stevenson 

Hartke  Muskle  Tunney 

Hatfield  Nelson  Williams 

Hughes  Packvood 

NAYS— 66 

Curtis  Ma^nuson 

Dole  Mathlas 

Domlnlck  McCleUan 

Eastland  McOee 

Ellender  Mclntyre 

Ervln  Miller 

Fannin  Montoya 

Pong  Moss 

Oambreli  Pearson 

Ooldwater  Randolph 

Qrimn  Roth 

Qumey  Schwelker 

Hansen  Smith 

Harris  Sparkman 

-  HolUngs  Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Hruska  Stennls 

Cannon  Jackson  Symington 

Case  Javlts  Talmadge 

Chiles  Jordan,  N.C  Thurmond 

Cook  Jordan,  Idaho     Tower 

Cooper  Kennedy  Welcker 

Cotton  Long  Young 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Brooke  Mundt  Scott 

Eagleton  Prouty  Stevens 

Hart  Rlblcotl  Taft 

Metcair  Saxbe 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No, 
229 1  was  rejected 

Mr.  ORAVEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  yield 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

BelUnon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate.  I  rise  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
the  program  might  be  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  as  far 
into  the  future  as  he  may  care  to  indi- 
cate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
has  raised  that  question,  with  so  many 
Senators  in  attendance. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  one  more  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  »;  that  if  this  amendment 
is  accepted — I  do  not  know  what  it  is — 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  If  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted, the  debate  will  be  very  brief.  That 
will  be  followed  by  a  rollcall  vote,  ard 
then  it  is  anticipated  that  the  next  step 
will  be  third  reading  and  final  passage 
of  thebUl. 

If  we  complete  that  this  afternoon,  the 
Senate  will  then  adjourn  until  Monday, 
at  which  time  we  will  take  up  the  au- 
thorization for  NASA,  which  will  take 
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all  day.  There  will  be  votes  on  amend- 
ments, but  the  final  vote  will  not  occur 
until   sometime   Tuesday. 

That  will  be  followed  by  the  saline 
water  conversion  measure.  We  think 
that  can  be  worked  out  on  a  time  limita- 
tion k)asis. 

The  authorization  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  resolution 
continuing  appropriations  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  brought  up 
on  Tuesday  next,  in  w  hich  an  agreement 
already  has  been  entered 

Other  Items  on  the  calendar  will  be 
taken  up  at  that  time,  including  the  two 
Idaho  bills.  I  must  say  to  the  Senators 
from  Idaho, 

If  we  can  complete  all  that,  and  per- 
haps the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appro- 
priations bill  by  Wednesday  evening,  even 
if  it  is  late,  we  might  get  an  extra  day 
off  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend 

This  is  not  a  carrot,  not  a  stick:  It  is 
just  the  best  we  can  do  at  this  time  to 
let  the  Senate  know  what  the  situa- 
tion Is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  Senator, 


THE   MILITARY   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R  6531 1  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  p>ay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes 

AMENDMENT   NO.    203 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  I  wUl  be 
very  brief.  I  call  up  amendment  No.  203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  16,  strike  out  "seven"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

On  page  31,  line  20.  Insert  Immediately 
aft«r  the  period  the  following  new  language: 
"Such  local  boards,  or  septarate  panels  thereof 
each  consisting  of  three  or  more  members, 
shall,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  have  the  pxjwer  within  the 
reepectlve  Jurisdictions  of  such  local  boards 
to  hear  and  determine,  subject  to  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein  au- 
thorized, all  questions  or  claims  with  respect 
to  Inclusion  for,  or  exemption  or  deferment 
from,  training  and  senMce  under  this  title,  of 
all  individuals  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
local  boards.  The  decisions  of  such  local  board 
shall  be  conclusive  when  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  In  a  written  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  except  where  an  appeal  is 
authorized  and  Is  taken  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe  It  shall  be  the  right  of  every 
Individual  who  request.s  a  hearing  before 
such  local  tx>ard  with  respect  to  Inclusion  for, 
or  exemption  from,  training  and  service  un- 
der this  title,  or  who  takes  an  appeal  to  the 
appeal  boards  herein  authorized,  to  be  repre- 
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sented  at  such  hearing  or  appeal  by  oounsel 
of  his  own  choosing  " 

On  page  31,  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
the  foUcrwlng  new  paragra^jh : 

"(36»  Section  10(b)  (3)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  proviso." 

Renumber  paragraphs  i26)  through  (32) 
as  paragraphs  (27)  through  (33),  respec- 
tively. 

Mr  ORAVEL   Mr  President,  I  should 

like  to  modify  the  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  earlier 
thi.s  afternoon,  the  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  adopted  on  a  rollcall 
vote.  That  amendment  would  permit  an 
inductee  to  go  before  the  draft  board,  on 
an  appeal,  with  an  attorney,  so  that  the 
attorney  would  be  allowed  in  the  room 
with  the  young  man  This  amendment 
doe.s  the  same  thing,  and  I  am  willing  to 
modify  this  amendment  .so  that  there 
will  be  no  redundancy  All  it  does  then 
is  require  that  there  be  a  written  record 

The  .situation  at  present  is  that  a  per- 
son would  go  before  the  hearing  with  an 
attorney;  there  would  be  no  written 
record:  and  everybody  would  walk  away 
with  a  difference  of  opinion  later,  if  there 
were  litigation  in  court. 

It  would  .seem  logical  that  if  an  attor- 
ney were  to  be  present,  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  have  a  written  record, 
which  would  mean  a  stenographer  would 
be  there,  as  at  our  hearings,  who  would 
record  what  takes  place,  and  that  record 
could  be  used  later. 

There  have  been  cases  in  the  past  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  records 
has  been  altered  There  have  been  cases 
in  Florida  I  do  not  know  how  extensive 
that  practice  is.  In  my  mind  it  is  a  very 
simple  issue,  and  I  hope  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
will  accept  this  amendment  without  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use 

The  Senator's  amendment  brings  in 
the  very  matter  we  debated  a  week  ago 
in  the  first  Kennedy  amendment,  and  it 
was  rejected  at  that  time  The  reason  It 
was  rejected  was  described  by  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  second  amendment  by  say- 
ing that  it  gave  too  much  leeway  to  the 
counsel.  This  amendment  refers  to  the 
right  "to  be  represented  at  such  hearing 
or  appeal  by  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing." The  same  matter  was  covered  a 
few  moments  ago,  when  the  Senate  voted 
to  approve 

Mr  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  modify  my  amendment 
to  take  away  the  redundancy  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  of  I  would  be  prepared  to 
modify  it  by  striking,  on  line  8,  page  2, 
from  "it  shall"  all  the  way  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph,  line  13.  So  that  would 
omit  the  language  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment  that  was  adopted  today.  The 
only  thing  that  would  be  left  in  this 
amendment  would  be  that  a  written  rec- 
ord be  kept  of  the  proceedings:  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ator's modification  of  his  amendment.  I 


point  out  that  there  are  two  pages  with 
references  to  other  matters,  with  all 
kinds  of  demands  on  the  local  boards, 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  been  all  over  this  twice.  In 
two  votes,  and  we  just  adopted  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
which  included  all  the  provisions  in  be- 
half of  the  registrant — counsel  being 
present  and  a  great  number  of  other 
things. 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  been  covered.  The  question  about 
a  record  was  debated  the  other  day.  Ob- 
jection was  had  on  the  fioor.  and  I  imder- 
stand  that  some  of  the  votes  against  the 
amendment  at  that  time  were  because  of 
the  requirement  about  the  record  in  every 
case.  This  goes  back  to  the  same  proposi- 
tion about  support  by  substantial  evi- 
dence in  a  written  record.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  may  be  in  this  language. 

But  the  basic  principles  of  it  have  al- 
ready been  adopted,  except  for  the  writ- 
ten record.  Again,  we  have  thousands  of 
Ixjards  who  have  no  adequate  member  of 
employees  to  help  them  The  lawyer  is 
already  allowed  to  make  up  the  record, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  question 
about  that.  The  Kennedy  amendment 
provides  that  when  there  is  an  adverse 
ruling: 

In  the  event  of  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  registrant,  the  local  board  or  ap- 
peals board  making  the  decision  shaJl.  upon 
request,  furnish  such  registrant  with  a  brief 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its 
decision.. 

So  the  record  is  already  there  with  ref- 
erence to  the  file.  The  registrant  already 

has  many  rights  m  fillmp  up  the  record 
of  what  he  wants  as  evidence.  His  attor- 
ney w  ill  be  there  at  the  hearmg  to  get  the 
benefit  of  all  this,  and  he  can  get  things 
put  mto  the  record. 

We  are  piling  up  matters  on  the  local 
boards  which  will  place  such  heavy  loads 
upon  them,  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
them, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  too  much  more  than  I  can  add 
Senators  understand  it  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  if 
there  is  any  new  language  in  this  amend- 
ment other  than  what  I  have  seen  on  the 
floor,  he  is  authorized  on  my  behalf  to 
strike  it  out  in  conference  and  that  would 
give  him  the  time  there.  But  there  is  no 
new  language  in  the  bill  or  the  law.  There 
is  no  change 

I  am  prepared  to  knock  out  the  redun- 
dancy. It  will  not  do  any  harm  It  will 
provide  for  a  written  record  of  the  hear- 
ing where  there  is  an  attorney,  which  to 
my  mind  is  basic  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Weicker  1  The  Chair  asks  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  whether  he  seeks  to  modify 
his  amendment  now, 

Mr  GRAVEL  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  language 
on  page  2,  line  8,  where  it  begins  "It 
shall  be  the  right  of  down  through  the 
end  of  line  13,  "counsel  of  his  owti  choos- 
ing." 
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The     PRESIDING     OI'FICER      The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modl- 
fled  Ls  as  follows 

On  pmgt  as    line  :3   strike  out  "seTen"  fciid 
ina«rt  !n  lieu  '.hereof    nine" 

On  p«^  31  line  20  inaert  ImmedlAtely 
»/ter  the  period  the  following  new  l«ji^\i«^ 
Suc^h  locml  bouTli  or  aep«rmt«  fjajiels  there- 
ot  aach  ooasiaUng  at  throe  Jt  more  mem- 
bers. Jb»il.  untl«r  ruiea  »nd  re^uUUona 
pr«»cnb«cl  by  the  President  hsve  the  power 
within  the  respective  Jurtsdlctlons  of  such 
.ocaJ  boATtls  to  he»r  and  determine  subject 
to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  sppe*!  boards 
herein  authorlEed.  all  questions  or  cUinvs 
with  respect  to  Inclusion  for  or  ezsmptlon 
or  deferment  from  training  and  serrlce  un- 
der tius  title,  of  all  induiduals  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  local  boards  The  de- 
aalons  of  such  local  board  shall  be  inclu- 
sive when  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
'.r.  a  written  record  considered  aa  a  whole  ex- 
cept where  an  appeal  la  authorized  and  Is 
taiten  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
On  page  31  between  linos  iO  and  31  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph 

(Ml  8eouon  lOibj    3;  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  •' 

Renumber  paragraphs  36;.  through  (32i 
IS  paragraphs    37    through  (33) .  respectively 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  It^  underlying  theory  is  that 
when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  undertaites  to  secure  military  per- 
sonnel throujrh  the  draft,  it  is  imposing 
punishment  on  thos*  whi^  are  called  upon 
to  serve  their  Nation 

I  see  no  purpose  to  oe  served  by  this 
amendment  It  would  require  a  court  re- 
porter to  be  employed  in  every  draft  area 
of  the  United  States 

Mmd  you.  Mr  President,  the  wr.tten 
record  would  be  (>f  no  preat  advantage 
aiter  :t  had  been  made,  because  in  so 
many  area^s  of  the  countr>'.  particularly 
in  my  area  draft  boards  usually  fcnow 
the  registrants  and  rely  on  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  information  which 
is  of  common  knowledge  in  the  commu- 
nity when  they  discharge  their  duties 
under  the  draft  act  They  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  act  on  the  theory  that 
determining  who  should  be  drafted  Ls  an 
adversary  proceeding  between  the  U.S 
Government  and  the  registrants  And 
we  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the 
theory  that  the  Government  punishes  a 
man  when  it  calls  upon  him  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  in  time 
of  peril. 

Quite  the  contrary  I  think  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing a  distinct  honor  to  any  man  when  it 
asks  him  to  serve  1  nthe  Armed  Forces  of 

the  Umted  States  in  time  of  danger 

There  is  a  provision  in  another  amend- 
ment adopted  a  moment  agt)  that  the 
registrant  can  brjig  m  witnesses  before 
the  draft  tioards  so  that  they  may  testify 
But  there  is  no  provision  to  bring  in  wit- 
nesses before  draft  boards  to  testify 
against  the  claim  of  the  registrant  The 
law  does  not  contemplate  t^t  Since  the 
»Tltte!n  record  is  not  U:)  be  -roniplete  it 
vould  be  a  useless  gesture  Ui  require  it. 
Manifestly  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  draft  boards  would  not  be  in  the 
record.  Moreover,   they  would  not  have 


any  power  to  bring  witnesses  to  testify 
contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  registrant 
Hence  the  record  would  be  moomplete  m 
any  event.  Passing  upon  the  claims  of  a 
registrant  is  not  like  trymg  a  man  for  a 
crime. 

As  I  say.  Mr  President,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  calls  upon 
a  man  to  serve  m  the  .\rmed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUbes,  it  is  paying  him  a 
distinct  honor.  It  is  not  proposing  to  dis- 
grace him  or  to  punish  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  court 
reporters  m  hearings  before  a  draft 
board 

I  smcerely  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  pending  amendment 

Mr  8TENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  I  will  then  be  ready 
to  vote 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
SenaU^r  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  mmute 

Mr  STENNIS  I  have  before  me  the 
law  on  the  books  and  brought  forward 
in  the  bill  The  amendment  would  strike 
out  five  lines  on  page  2.  on  page  8.  and 
four  and  a  half  more  lines  down  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page,  and  then  there  is 
the  proviso  down  here  that  is  10  or  12 
lines  long,  which  goes  into  considerable 
explanation  to  try  to  explam  it  all 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  verdict  of 
the  Senate,  since  we  have  just  passed 
an  amendment  that  covers  the  rights 
of  registrants 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  .Alaska     Mr    Oravjl  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  (Mr 
WncxtH  '  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  .Maska  iMr  Qsavxli 
Mr  QR.AVEL  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea^s  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER  The  ques- 
Uon  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    Mr  Graved. 

On  this  que.stion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr  Eaglbton'  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr  Ftjlbrichti.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  Hart  >,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  Mr  Metcalf  ' .  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rrai- 
corri  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr  Tai-madcki  Is  absent 
on  oflBciaJ  business 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
BRooKri  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe 
and  Mr  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr  Prouty  )  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr 
Scott  ^  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business 


The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr 
Baxeri    is  detained  on  ofBcial  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ■  Mr  Bakkk  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr  Brooke  >.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  IXikota  'Mr  Muttot) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr 
Scotti  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  20,  as  follows 
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TEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Kastlaad 

UcOee 

Allen 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Allott 

Krvln 

MUler 

Anderson 

Pan  n  in 

Montoya 

Beall 

Pong 

Pastors 

Bellmon 

Oambrell 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Bentaen 

Qrlffln 

Percy 

Bible 

Oumey 

Randolph 

Bogus 

Hansen 

Roth 

Brock 

Rollings 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruaka 

Smith 

Burdick 

HuRhea 

Spar  km  an 

Byrd.  Va 

Inouye 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Case 

Javtts 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jordan,  N  C 

Symington 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Young 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 
NAYS— 20 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Humphrey 

Park  wood 

Church 

llansfleld 

Prormlre 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hams 

Moss 

wmiams 

HarUe 

Muakle 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baker 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Brooke 

Mundt 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Protrty 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

Rlblooff 

Hart 

Saxbe 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr  Gravel's 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate having  previously  agreed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  the  biU  as  thus  amended 
being  treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment,  therefore.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A  M  MONDAY.  JUNE  28.  1971.  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  9  AM  ON  TUESDAY. 
JUNE  29.  1971.  ANT)  FROM  TUES- 
DAY TO  9  AM  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  30.  1971 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ:)  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  it  stand 
m  adjournment  until  10  am  on  Mon- 
day next:  from  Monday  unUl  Tuesday  at 
9  am  .  and  from  Tue.sday  to  Wednesday 
at  9  am  With  re.spect  to  Thursday,  we 
will  have  to  wtUt  and  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize mihtary  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  war  in  Indochina 
should  be  ended — ended  now — are  fficed 
with  a  difficult  question  in  voting  on  final 
passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  Senate  cannot,  the 
Senate  should  not.  seek  to  avoid  the  im- 
plications of  our  actions  here  today  on 
the  war  that  hangs  over  us.  I  believe 
that  contmuation  of  this  war  is  Illegal 
immoral,  and  senseless  And  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  steps  I  can  to 
bring  It  to  a  halt. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Nelson  to  prevent  the 
President  from  assigning  draftees  to 
combat  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  wh.v  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Hatfield  to  end  the 
draft  altogether  when  the  present  act 
expires. 

That  is  why  I  joined  with  Senator 
Schweiker  to  limit  any  draft  extension 
to  1  year,  rather  than  the  2  years  the 
President  requested. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Gravel  to  limit  the  draft 
to  times  when  Congress  has  declared  a 
state  of  war. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  amend- 
ments of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Taft  to 
limit  the  number  of  men  the  President 
could  draft  under  any  circumstances. 

That  IS  why  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Cranston  to  prevent  the 
President  from  drafting  men  out  of  the 
vast  secondary  manpower  pool — 13  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  been  deferred 
imder  earlier  law. 

The  most  important  objective  before 
us  is  to  stop  this  terrible  war  And  if  I 
felt  that  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would 
clearly  further  this  objective,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  oppose  final  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

But  Mr.  President  it  should  be  unfor- 
tunately clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  failure 
to  pass  this  bill  will  not  bring  a  speedier 
end  to  the  war  in  Indochina  Indeed,  even 
if  the  Senate  had  accepted  Senator  Cran- 
ston's amendment,  the  President  would, 
until  this  act  were  signed  into  law.  re- 
tain the  power  to  draft  out  of  a  vast 
pool  of  13  million  men  previously  de- 
ferred, a  level  10  times  greater  than  the 
draft  authority  contained  in  this  bill 

Moreover,  everj-  day  we  delay  passage 
of  this  bill,  we  delay  the  implementation 
of  healthy  reforms,  of  new  provisions 
which  the  Senate  has  adopted 

We  have  taken  action  to  insure  that 
families  that  have  lost  a  son  in  combat 
need  not  sacrifice  another  to  war 

We  have  insured  that  selective  service 
regulations  will  be  poiblished  and  made 
available  before  they  go  into  efTect 

We  have  enacted  significant  pay  in- 
creases that  will  be  a  considerable  aid  in 
reestablishing  the  dignity  of  mUitarj- 
service. 


We  have  established  firm  congres- 
sional guidance  for  dealing  with  the 
tragic  crisis  of  drug  abuse  in  the  mlll- 
tar>'. 

We  have  provided  for  the  use  of  draft 
registration  machinery  to  assist  in  the 
important  work  of  registering  new  voters 
18  years  of  age. 

We  have  guaranteed  that  those  drafted 
out  of  colleges  and  universities  wUl  be 
treated  fairly  in  seeking  readmlssion  and 
retention  of  their  academic  standing. 

We  have  created  a  national  draft  pool 
rather  than  a  fragmented  system  of 
separate  pools  and  provided  for  full  ran- 
dom selection  of  draftees. 

We  have  established  a  national  policy 
of  creating  draft  boards  truly  reflective 
of  the  constituency  that  will  come  before 
them. 

We  have  adopted  my  amendment  re- 
quiring more  detailed  justification  of 
military-  manpower  levels  and  their  re- 
lationship to  national  security  require- 
ments— including  an  annual  report  of  the 
impact  of  a  10-percent  reduction  in  force 
levels. 

Many  of  these  important  matters  have 
been  resolved  in  the  short  period  since  we 
invoked  cloture. 

As  important  as  these  and  other  signif- 
icant features  of  the  bill  may  be.  Mr. 
President,  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  those  which  affect  the 
central  objective  I  would  endorse  for  this 
bod>'  and  for  all  those  who  make  Ameri- 
c£m  policy,  the  prompt  termination  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  bill  contains 
several  provisions  which  I  believe  wiU 
help  us  toward  attaining  that  objective. 

The  bill  contains  an  overall  limit  on 
Armed  Forces  manpower — a  reduction 
of  56.000  men  below  the  level  sought  by 
the  Secretar>'  of  Defense 

The  bill  contains  a  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  may  be  drafted  by  the 
President  over  each  of  the  next  2  years, 
and  requires  that  he  obtain  new  congres- 
sional authority  if  he  seeks  to  exceed 
these  limits,  under  any  circumstances. 

And  most  important  of  all.  the  bill  for 
the  first  time  declares  as  national  policy 
the  setting  of  a  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Indochina  Mr 
President,  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
the  most  significant  step  the  Senate  has 
taken  in  this  session.  We  are  in  debt  to 
*he  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  leadership  in  drafting  and  secur- 
ing passage  of  this  landmark  declara- 
tion. It  is  the  most  significant  step  we 
liave  yet  taken  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  delay  any  longer 
in  moving  toward  final  passage  and  sign- 
ing into  law  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  the  other  important  measures  I  have 
discussed.  I  will  vot«  for  the  Senate's  pas- 
sage of  this  measure 

Mr  President.  I  support  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  and  I  hope  It  will  emerge 
whole  from  conference,  promptly  and 
successfully  I  have  the  gravest  doubts 
whether  I  could  support — and  whether 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  support — 
a  conference  bill  that  deleted  the  Mans- 
field amendment  or  other  major  and 
vitally  needed  provisions  which  we  have 
added.   I   urge   the  Senator   from  Mis- 


sissippi and  his  colleagues  to  uphold 
these  provisions 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  prediction — a  prediction 
that  I  hope  will  be  proved  wrong. 

I  predict  that  those  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Mansfield  amendment  are  in  for 
nine  disappointing  and  embarrassing 
months.  These  men  have  given  them- 
selves as  hostages,  not  to  fortune,  but  to 
something  more  dangerous  and  sinister 
than  fortune.  They  have  given  themselves 
as  hostages  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  records  riie 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Senators  that 
the  United  States  should  leave  Vietnam 
m  9  months  if  and  only  if  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  are  released  by  then. 

The  assumption  is  that  we  have  now 
told  Hanoi  to  test  our  good  faith.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment will  give  Hanoi  an  opportunity  to 
secure  American  withdrawal  by  releasing 
our  prisoners.  According  to  the  support- 
ers of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  will  give  Hanoi 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive  to  release 
our  prisoners. 

Now  the  Hanoi  Government  has  9 
months  in  which  to  justify  the  judgment 
of  those  who  supported  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence, the  passage  of  the  amendment  puts 
a  majority  of  Senators  on  record  with  the 
clearly  implied  belief  that  Hanoi  will  re- 
lease our  prisoners  to  insure  American 
withdrawal 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
Senators  who  voted  for  this  amendment 
But  for  reasons  which,  unfortunately, 
may  well  become  clear  in  the  next  9 
months.  I  do  question  their  judgment. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  amend- 
ment warned  that  the  amendment  would 
undercut  our  bargaining  position  with 
the  Hanoi  Government  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  argued  that  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  would  facilitate 
prisoner  release.  They  reasoned  that 
Hanoi  would  have  a  strong  mcentive  to 
release  the  prisoners  if  they  imderstand 
that  release  would  encourage  total 
American  withdrawal. 

We  who  opposed  the  amendment  coun- 
tered by  arguing  that  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment already  knows  that  we  are 
Withdrawing  our  forces.  That  is  clearly 
U.S.  policy.  We  argued  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  onft-  complicate  the 
process  of  obtaining  prisoner  release  be- 
cause Hanoi  would  interpret  the  amend- 
ment as  a  sign  of  American  desire  to  get 
out  with  maximum  speed  regardless  of 
the  consequences  Thus  Hanoi  will  feel 
little  incentive  to  facilitate  prisoner  re- 
lease. 

In  fact,  Hanoi  may  decide  to  up  the 
ante  For  example.  Hanoi  may  decide  to 
make  prisoner  release  contingent  not 
merely  on  complete  American  withdraw- 
al, but  also  on  American  willingness  to 
topple  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  our  forces  leave 

And  why  should  Hanoi  stop  there' 
■They  can  up  the  ante  aigain.  and  insist 
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that  prisoners  will  be  released  only  If  we 
pay  some  hu({e  ra.-isom  while  toppUnfr 
Uie  South  Vietnain  Oovernmenl  and 
^thdrawlng  our  troops 

In  short,  Mr  President  Hanoi  may 
well  interpret  the  Man*fle!d  amendment 
aj  a  license  to  up  the  ante  indefinitely 

I  fervently  hope  that  thi5  will  not  hap- 
pen I  hope  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Mansfield  sunendment  are  correct  and 
•Jiat  Hanoi  will  maXe  of  the  rmendment 
an  opportunity  for  progress  and  not  mis- 
chief 

I  hope  this  for  the  saJce  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  And  I  hope  thLs  fo-  the  sake 
of  thase  Senators  who  have  wagered  so 
much  on  their  ability  to  predict  an  un- 
precedented act  of  humaneness  and  rea- 
sonableness on  the  part  of  the  Hanoi 
Government. 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  an  interesting  report  on  the 
vagaries  of  Hanoi's  prisoner-of-war 
pohcy,  I  a^slc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Messrs  Evans  and  NovaJc 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  uhe  Record 

There  being  no   objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as    follows : 

Hanoi  DouBLrrAUt  on  POWs 
(By  Rowland  Bvana  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  skill  and  audacity  with  which  the 
Vletnameae  Communiata  manipulate  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  the  stnotlon-charged 
prlaoner-of-war  Issue  la  Ulustrated  by  a  dlp- 
lomadc  cable  transmitted  b«ck  to  Hanoi 
June  11  by  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiat- 
ing team  in  Paris 

That  cable  conuined  the  offlclai  Commu- 
nist transcript  of  an  interview  In  Paris  three 
days  earlier  between  Xuaa  Thuy.  chief  North 
Vietnamese  negotiator,  and  Chalmers  M 
Roberts  of  The  Washington  Post  The  trana- 
crlpt  quoted  Xuan  Thuy  as  saying  that  "if 
the  United  States  seta  a  reasonable  deadline 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops,  we 
could  discuss  the  settlement  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  question  —precisely  the  Hanoi  line 

In  truth,  however,  that  Is  not  what  the 
CommunUt  negoUator  said  at  all  Roberts. 
a  respected  diplomatic  correspondent,  re- 
ported Xuan  Thuy  as  teUlng  him.  "If  a  rea- 
sonable date  is  set,  the  queatlon  of  prisoners 
may  be  setUed  "  In  response  to  another 
question,  he  amended  that  to  "wiU  be  wt- 
tled." 

The  discrepancy  reveals  the  POW  game 
played  by  the  Hanoi  Politburo.  The  soft  line 
actually  given  in  the  interview  with  Rob- 
erta is  Intended  to  convince  Americans  that 
the  POWs  wUl  come  home  just  as  soon  as 
President  Nixon  sets  a  troop  withdrawal 
deadline  The  altered  transcript  cabled  to 
Hanoi  reicerskied  the  hard  line  that  la  the 
Vietnamese  reality:  Hanoi  promises  nothing 
whatever  In  return  for  a  troop  withdrawal 
deadline 

This  audacious  game  has  worked,  feeding 
demands  in  the  United  States  for  quick 
withdrawal  Two  antiwar  Democrats.  Sen 
y*5'ce  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Rep  Robert 
Leggett  of  California,  returned  from  talks 
with  the  Communists  in  Paris  indicating 
that  the  .\merlcans  were  to  blame  for  the 
negotiations  deadlock.  Clark  Clifford,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  has  predicted  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  30  days  after  agree- 
ment to  withdraw  In  a  climate  further 
soured  by  the  Pertain  papers,  many  .Amer- 
icans believe  the  worst  of  their  own  coun- 
try's leaders  whUe  exercising  complete  gul- 
UbUlty  about  Communist  promises. 

When  not  talking  to  American  poUtlclana 
and   journalists,   the  Communists  revert   In 


formal  Paris  moslons  to  the  hard  line  of 
'.heir  o(9ct&.  statements  Based  on  those 
statemeats,  there  is  every  reaaiin  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  plan  u>  use  the  POWs 
as  hoatages  to  steadily  up  the  ante  In  fulflU- 
ing  ail  goals  In  Vietnam 

The  tsaslc  position  is  point  one  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Communist  eight-point  "elabo- 
ration" of  IfiLst  Sept  17  It  not  only  links 
prisoner  releases  wUh  a  flxed  date  for  US 
•-n^ips  withdrawaii  but  liso  talks  about  tak- 
,ng  aii  U  j>  weapoiis  and  war  materials  from 
.S.uth  Vietnamese  truopa  and  dismantling 
C  3  bases  1.".  Vietnam  Thus,  the  trix>p  with- 
draw*; deadline  accmpUahes  nothing 

Consistently  the  offlclai  Communist  line 
In  Par.s  .has  been  that  such  a  deadline  set  by 
Mr  Nlxnn  wou.d  win  him  merely  the  r'.(?ht  Ui 
d\3cv.sa  prisoner  releases  Mme  Nguyen  Th; 
Bmh,  chief  South  Vletnameae  Comnnunlst 
negotiator,  deviated  from  this  only  once  On 
.April  15,  m  article  by  her  In  the  French  news- 
paper Le  Monde  suggested  that  Mr  Nlxqn 
need  only  flx  a  deadline  "for  OIs  and  Amerl- 
-an  prisoners  to  be  rapidly  and  safely 
returned  " 

But  on  the  very  day  that  article  appeared, 
.Mme  Binh  was  her  usual  intractable  self  at 
the  negotiations  session.  Prisoners  would  re- 
turn home,  she  said,  only  after  the  war  had 
"come  to  an  end"— that  la,  after  a  political 
settlement  along  Communist  lines 

Rep  Leggetfs  visit  to  Parts  on  May  31 
again  showed  the  two  faces  Nguyen  Van  Tien. 
Mme.  Blnh's  deputy,  told  the  congressman 
that  POWs  could  be  released  as  soon  a.s  .Vlr 
Nixon  set  a  "reasonable  date"  tor  withdrawal. 
But  when  reporters  queried  Communist 
spokesmen  about  Leggetfs  visit,  they  were 
told  repatriation  of  prisoners  would  be 
merely  diacnssed  once  the  withdrawal  of 
troope  iraa  announced 

Still  another  example  occurred  when  An- 
thony Lewis  of  The  New  York  Times  inter- 
viewed Xuan  Thuy  May  31.  Lewis  reported 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  "understood 
the  concern  about  the  American  prisoners 
and  was  ready  to  do  something  immedi- 
ately If  Mr  Nixon  set  a  withdrawal 
date  "  But  the  official  Communist  "tran- 
script" cabled  to  Hanoi  said  only  the  Com- 
munisu  wUl  "be  ready  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nixon 
on  the  POW  Issue"  after  a  troop  withdrawal 
The  pattern  is  unmistakable.  The  ransom 
for  American  POWs  will  be  much  dearer  than 
the  Democratic-sponsored  troop  withdrawal 
deadline.  To  get  them  home,  the  U  S  must 
agree  to  humiliating  concessions  ending  with 
a  Communist  regime  in  Saigon.  Such  is  the 
iron  realpolitik  behind  the  Ortental  smiles 
exhibited  In  Parts  for  American  politicians. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  final  passage  of  the  Selective 
Service  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  Selective  Service  Act 
and  thereby  insure  that  minimum  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements  would  be 
met  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  limited  draft  calls  imder  the  ceil- 
ings imposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  next 
2  years  will  provide  the  means  to  insure 
our  national  security  Necessary  man- 
power provided  by  the  draft  will  enaoie 
our  ground  forces  to  remain  strong  and 
the  continuance  of  the  draft  will  insure 
the  necessary  volunteers  needed  to  main- 
tarn  our  strategic  forces. 

Smce  May  6  the  Senate  has  debated 
the  pending  bill,  many  amendments  have 
been  rejected  while  others  have  been  ac- 
cepted. I  am  confident  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  vigorously  fight  for  the  Senate 
position  as  reflected  by  the  amendments 
affixed  to  this  bill  during  this  long  delib- 
eration. 


In  conclusion  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port this  bill  on  final  pas.sage 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mi.isLssippi  Mr  Stknt*is» 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  Uie  bill,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  i  Mrs  S»tiTH  ■ , 
for  her  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
rtte 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
commend  Uie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services.  Mr. 
SriNNis.  for  his  outstanding  t)erform- 
ance  in  the  management  of  the  passage 
of  the  draft  extension  bill  I  have  never 
seen  a  Member  of  thLs  legislative  body 
work  .so  hard  and  diligently  on  a  bill  and 
more  efTectlvely  than  haj5  the  Senator 
from  ML-vsussippl 

More  ilian  that,  he  ha.s  performed  so 
admirahly  in  hl.s  patience  and  tolerance 
and  understanding  in  one  of  the  more 
diCBcult  legislative  environments  of  this 
body.  Yet.  he  has  done  so  without  any 
dilution  of  his  dedication  to  his  country 
or  the  firmness  of  his  resolution  for  a 
realistic  and  strong  bill 

He  has.  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  I  salut*?  him 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Mr  T  Edward  Bra.sweU,  Jr  ,  and 
his  associates  for  their  diligence  and  as- 
sistance, beginning  with  the  preparation 
for  the  committee  hearings,  the  weeks 
of  hearings  and  markup  of  the  bill,  and 
their  constant  attention  and  help  during 
these  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU  i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  EACLrroN>,  the  Senator  from 
Mi'-higan  iMr  Hart^.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Ribicof-f)  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaimje)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF^  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookei  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Mondti  are  absent  because 
of  illness 

The  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Saxbe'.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oCQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pkrcy) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  Mundt>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy).  and  the 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft  I  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Brooke)  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


(No.  127Leg.l 

TEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Allen 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allott 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Moss 

Bayb 

Pannln 

MuBkle 

Beau 

Pong 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Oambrell 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Qrlffln 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Gumey 

Pell 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Harris 

Roth 

Brock 

HolllnKS 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Bparkman 

Burdlck 

Humplu-ey 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va 

Jackson 

Stennlfl 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Stevenson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Long 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McOee 

WUl  lams 

Dole 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 16 

Young 

Baker 

Hartke 

McOovern 

Church 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Pulbrlght 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Oravel 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-12 

Brooke 

Mundt 

Haibe 

Eagleton 

Percy 

Scott 

Hart 

Prouty 

Taft 

Metcalf 

Rlblcoff 

Talmadge 

So  the  bill  'HR   6531)  was  passed, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
printed, with  all  amendments,  as  finally 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  that  tlie  Sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  make  purely 
technical  corrections,  such  as  renumber- 
ing sections 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  bill  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Weickeri  ap- 
pointed Mr  Stennis.  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr,  Tower,  and  Mr  Dominick  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr,  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
express  the  special  thanks  of  the  commit- 
tee— especially  myself,  if  I  may — for  the 
splendid  work  done  on  this  bill  by  our 
staff  director,  Mr,  T.  Edward  Braswell, 
Jr.,  who  I  think  Is  one  of  the  most  valu- 


able men  we  have  found  on  the  Hill: 
also  to  Mr.  R.  James  Woolsey,  who  is  a 
new  member  of  our  staff  He  ha.-;  been 
here  since  January  and  has  done  an 
amazing  job  of  getting  a  grasp  on  this 
matter.  Unfortunately,  he  is  ill  at  this 
time.  He  rendered  very  fine  service, 

I  wish  to  thank  and  commend  Mrs, 
Maurine  Dantzic.  one  of  our  fine  secre- 
taries, for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  of  the  highest  order  that  she  per- 
formed 

I  extend  special  thanks  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mrs  Smith  i  for 
her  unfaltering  efforts,  attendance,  work 
and  counsel  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate, 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  PASSAGE  OF  DRAFT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr  Stennis  '  with  any 
words  at  this  time  would  be  most  inade- 
quate He  understand.s,  I  am  confident 
just  how  deeply  the  Senate  annreciates 
the  magnificent  task  he  has  performed 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  Few  times  in 
the  past  has  an  issue  undergone  such 
close  and  prolonged  examination  in  this 
body  In  this  in.stance.  that  examina- 
tion was  probably  well  worthwhile  I  be- 
lieve the  able  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  would  agree  He 
handled  thi.<:  bill  exceedingly  well.  His 
understanding  of  every  facet  of  each  is- 
sue presented  was  outstanding  His  ad- 
vocacy was  remarkable.  Senator  Stennis 
has  once  again  demonstrated  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Nation  the  type  of  legis- 
lative genius  and  endurance  that  has 
marked  him  for  now  and  for  all  time 

Others,  too,  made  notable  contribu- 
tion.-:. The  dLstinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  >  Mrs.  Smith  i  .  extended  her 
always  gracious  and  always  splendid  co- 
operation. She  again  served  magnlflcent- 
ly  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  de.serve  equally  high  praise. 

To  the  other  side  of  so  many  issues 
raised,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  i  contributes  with  great  compe- 
tence. The  distinguished  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  '  and  South  Da- 
kota deserves  high  praise  as  well.  The 
Senator  from  California  'Mr  Cranston^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr  Kennedy)  are  also  to  be  singled  out. 
Actually  the  list  seems  endless 

May  I  say,  to  all  of  ths^se  Senators 
joining  the  debate,  offering  amendments, 
and  submitting  recommendations  on  the 
matter  of  Selective  Service,  the  war,  and 
all  of  the  issues  which  in  turn  arise,  I 
extend  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  lead- 
ership All  in  all,  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  was  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate  I  think  we  can  all  share  the 
credit. 


ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  9270  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  t.ne  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Re-;  742  A  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  J  Res  744.  A  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J  Res.  556 1 
providing  for  the  observance  of  "Youth 
Appreciation  Week"  during  the  7-day 
period  beginning  the  second  Monday  In 
November  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TTONS   REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  .severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

H  R  9270  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  J  Res  742  A  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes,   and 

H-J.  Res  744.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

asK  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  file  reports  un- 
til midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION   ACT.    1972 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  142,  H,R  71l9  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill   will   become   the  pending   business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  7109)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  a.nd  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science?  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  there  ts  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  tor 
the  following  programs : 

(1)  Apollo.  $612,300,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $672,775,000: 
(8)    Advanced  missions.  $1,500,000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $110,300,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
$291,500,000; 

(8)    Space  applications.  $185,000,000; 

(7)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $146 - 
100.000: 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technoloffv 

•  110.000,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology  $75- 
105.000: 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion.  $70- 
720,000  of  which  $58,000,000  Is  to  be  used  only 
for  NERVA  engine  development  and  related 
nuclear  propulsion  actlvttlee: 

(U)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $364  - 
000,000; 

(13)   Technology  utUliatlon,  $4,000,000: 
(b)    For    'Construction    of   facilities."    In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Modernization  of  the  40  x  80-foot  Wind 
Tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center.  $6,500,000: 

(2)  Centaur  Modifications  to  Titan  ni 
launch  area.  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center 

•  10.700.000: 

(3)  Alterations  to  Launch  Complex  17, 
John  P  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $4,500,000: 

(4)  Space  Shuttle  PaclUtles,  as  follows- 
Main  engine  sea  level  test  stands  (2)    Mis- 
sissippi Test  Facility,  $11,000,000 

Main  engine  altltud-  test  facility.  Air 
Force  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter, $2,000,000. 

Auxiliary  propulsion  test  facilities,  undes- 
ignated location,  $1,500,000 

Thermal  protection  system  development 
facilities.  Ames  Research  Center.  $3,000,000, 
Langley  Research  Center,  $500,000.  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  $1,200,000,  Undesignated 
location.  $800,000: 

(5)  Power  Plant  Replacements,  Ooidstone. 
Calif  .  $370,000  and  Santiago.  Chile.  $230,000: 

(8)  ATS  Ground  Station,  Western  Europe 
toOO.OOO; 

(7)  Facility  rehabilitations  and  modlflca- 
tlons.  various  locations,  $10,000,000; 

(8)  Faculty  Planning  and  Design,  $3,500- 
000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." $681,350,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$517,916,000  to  be  avaUable  for  ptersonnel  and 
related  costs. 

(di  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1 )  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities:  and  tlUe  to  such  faculties  shall 
be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  tlUe  in  any 
such  grantee  InsUtutlon  or  organization 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
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adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  fa- 
culty, the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including 
collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000.  un- 
less the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senat 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faculties"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2) 
maintenance  and  operation  of  faculties,  and 
support  services  contracts  may  be  entered 
into  under  the  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement" appropriation  for  periods  not  In 
excess  of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Kc)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  l(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new   facUity   the   estimated   cost  of 

rx'ns$r.r°^  '^°"*""''  ^'-'^--^ 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  thlslectl^ 
may  be  used  for  granu  to  any  nonprofit 
instl  utlon  of  higher  learning  unless  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  determines  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  per- 

?T   .?!i  °J  '°''  °'  '*'*  *""«•   I'o'-ces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  barred  from  the 
premises    or    property    of    such    Institution 
except   that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
If  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or 
renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to  such  instltu- 
aon  Which   is  likely   to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  States   The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date   of   enactment    of    this    Act    and    each 
January    30    and    June    30    thereafter    the 
names  of  any  nonprofit  InstltuUons  of  higher 
learning    which    the    Secretary    of    Defense 
determines  on  the  date  of  each  such  report 
are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel   from 
premises  or  property  of  any  such  Institution 
Sec     2     Authorization    Is    hereby    granted 
whereby   toe   total   of   any   of   the   amounts 
prescribed  by  paragraphs  (1).   (2).   f3),  (4) 
(6),  (6),  and  (7)  of  subeectlon  1(b)  may  tn 
the  discretion   of   the  Administrator   of   the 
National    Aeronautics   and    Space    Adminis- 
tration, be  varied  upward  of  5  per  centum 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 
graphs   shall    not    exceed    the    total    of    the 
amounts  specified    in   such    paragraphs. 

Sxc.  3  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  fu.nds  appropriated  piu-suant 
to  subeectlon  Ka)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation, and.  when  so  transferred  to- 
gether with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  Kb)  hereof 
(other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  subsection)  shall  \ye 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
staJlaUons  at  any  location  (Including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection   Mb)),  if   (i) 


the  Administrator  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  na- 
tional   program    of    aeronautical    and    space 
activities   or    new    scientific    or   engineering 
developments,   and    (2)    he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent  with   the  Interest  of   the  Nation 
In    aeronautical    and    space    activities     The 
funds   so   made  available  may   be  expended 
to  acquire,   construct,   convert.   rehabUltate. 
or    InstaU    permanent    or    temporary    public 
works  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obli- 
gated  for  expenditure  or  expended   to  con- 
struct,  expand,   or  modify   laboratories  and 
other   Installations    unless    (A)    a   period   of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor  or   his  designee   has  transmitted   to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of   the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and   Astronautics  of 
the    House    of    Representatives    and    to    the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of   the  Senate  a   written   report   con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning   (1)    the   nature   of   such    construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  Including  the  coet  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifi- 
cation is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest, 
or   (B)   each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
contalrihig  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B|  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  for  p>ersonnel  and  related  costs  pur- 
suant to  section  1(c)  to  exceed  amounts  au- 
thorized for  such  costs. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6  (B)  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of   (or 
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assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  m  such 
Institution  from  engaging  in  their  dtitle.?  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  institu- 
tion which  such  individual  attends  or  is  em- 
ployed by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  sub-sectlon  then  any  in- 
stitution which  such  Individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  peruxl  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  ol.  such  individual  un- 
der any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
such  Institution,  then  such  institution  shall 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under 
any  such  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of 
any  misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  Section  206  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2476),  Is  amended  a,?  follows:  (1)  subsection 
(a)  Is  hereby  repe..ied,  and  (2)  subsections 
(b).  (c),  and  (d)  are  renumbered  as  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c),  respectively. 

Sec.  8  This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1972". 


MARITIME  PROGRAMS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION, 1972— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committ*^  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
blD  (H.R.  4724'  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  program.s  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  June  23,  1971. 
p    21604.  Congressional  Record.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan 

One  of  the  amendments  x.o  the  House 
bill,  retained  m  conference,  authorizes 
the  Secretar>-  of  Commerce  to  repair, 
recondition,  equip  as  necessary,  and 
maintain  in  good  repair,  a  vessel,  the 
Allegheny.  This  vessel  was  turned  over 
as  Navy  surplus  property  to  the  Great 
Lalces  Maritime  Academy,  a  division  of 
the  Northwestern  Michigan  College,  for 
iraininK  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  agreement  not  only  author- 
izes $170  000  to  rehabilitate  the  vessel, 
but  also  contemplates  that  the  vessel  will 
hereafter  be  maintained  in  good  repair. 

The  conference  report  should  he 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  US- 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
AUTHORITY  CONFERRED  BY  THE 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
OF    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  unanimoa":  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration  It  has  been  cleared  all 
aroiiiid 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wficker*    Ls  there  objection? 

""here  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J  Res  1181  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  was  read  the  first  time  by  title, 
and  the  second  time  at  length,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  That  section  14  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and 
inserting  "Octot>er  31,  1971". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  L=;  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
reason  for  thL<;  is  that  it  expires  on  June 
30.  Therefore.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this 
temporary  extension  at  this  time.  I  re- 
peat that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it 
has  been  cleared  all  around 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  will  shortly 
make  some  unanimous-consent  requests 
relative  to  measure?  which  v.111  be 
brought  up  next  week.  This  has  been 
cleared  all  around.  We  did  not  do  so  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  jir;t  passed  because  we  did  not  want 
to  delay  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 


SHARE-THE-POVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of 
Friday.  June  18.  1971.  pointed  out  some 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  H  R  1,  the 
so-called  family  assistance  plan  The 
general  theorj-  of  the  editoria]  {!•  that  we 
should  be  trying  to  put  people  to  work 
rather  than  encouraging  more  and  more 
people  to  go  on  welfare  It  is  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ators would  be  well  advised  to  consider 
it  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  'Share-the-Poverty  Bill," 
be   printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlfil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Share-the-Povebty  Bill 

Action  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  raise  the  minimum  income  for  a 
family  of  four,  under  the  President's  welfare 
reform  proposal  from  »1  600  to  $2,400.  dem- 
onst.'ates  dramatically  a  basic  objection  made 
by  opp>onents  of  that  proposal. 

Staj^  g.vlrig  people  mlalmum  Incomee  as 
a  matter  of  legal  right  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  you  make  pr:\ate  access 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  poten- 
tially uncontrollable  When  congressmen  can 
increase  the  amount  50  p>er  cent  — from  tl.600 
to  S2.400 — they  pave  the  way  for  further  In- 
creases at  some  later  date  by  another  50  per 
cent  to  »3  600  by  a  second  50  per  cent  to 
»5.400.  and  a  third  50  per  cent  to  »8.100. 
Where  does  it  end? 

And  If  you  think  for  a  moment  congress- 
men would  resist  the  pressure  from  people 
who  want  more  spending  .-noney  and  who  use 
the  threat  of  their  voting  strength  to  force 
passage  of  ever-larger  give-away  bills  then 
you  haven't  taken  a  recent  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  federal  budget,  deficit 
spending  and  debt  In  the  past  few  years. 

Examine  impartially,  for  a  moment,  what 
happens  when  federal  deficit  financing  puts 
billions  of  dollars  more  in  circulation  by  just 
Issuing  money,  not  representing  any  In- 
creased production  In  the  fields,  ranches,  the 
forests,  mills,  shops,  stores,  laboratories  and 
service  organizations  of  this  country. 

Inflation,  already  a  problem,  would  roar 
ahead  on  an  unprecedented  scale  Millions 
.if  Americans  now  barely  at)ove  the  poverty 
line  would,  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  result, 
became  a  psirt  of  the  deprived  sector.  The 
surging  Inflation  also  would  make  minimum 
incomes  themselves,  no  rrmtter  at  what  level. 
Inadequate  So.  as  night  follows  day.  ix)litlcal 
pressure  would  make  irresistible  a  continu- 
ing series  of  successive  moves  to  raise  the 
tax-paid  minimum  incomes,  over  and  over 
and  over 

As  the  Juggernaut  of  inflation  moved  on 
relentlessly,  savings  would  be  destroyed,  peo- 
ple on  fixed  retirement  Income  would  l>ecome 
virtual  paupers  and  the  entire  structure  of 
our  government  could  be  forced  Into  a  total- 
itarian socialistic  straltjacket. 
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This  Is  not  to  say  that  poor  fanUUes  do 
not  n«ed  higher  Income.  They  do.  and  recog- 
nition that  they  need  something  better  than 
the  present  hopeless  welfare  system  Is  some- 
thing The  Chronicle  has  repe«t«dly  em- 
phasized. 

What  U  needed  Is  Jobs  at  adequate  wages. 
This  goal  Is  not  reached,  but  Is  defeated,  by 
pouring  bUIlons  of  doUars  into  ever-mount- 
ing doles.  It  is  reached  by  strengthening  the 
economy— setting  up  favorable  conditions  for 
business.  Industry,  agriculture,  the  profes- 
sions and  the  services,  so  that  as  they  raise 
their  productiveness  they  need  and  win  train 
more  and  more  employes. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  economy  affects 
government  policies  on  taxation,  excessive 
regulation,  labor,  bureaucratic  dictatorship 
and  tariffs  On  many  of  these  issues,  large 
numbers  of  Amerloans  have  been  persuaded 
by  subtle  appeal  to  humanitarian  instincts 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  total  picture,  and 
adopt  socialistic  positions. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  way 
to  attack  povarty.  for  persons  capable  of  pro- 
ductive work — no  matter  how  humble — is  to 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  get  jobs  Tax- 
paid  welfare  should  be  rwerved  for  those 
incapable  of  performing,  or  unable  to  And. 
useful  work  of  any  kind. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  Roth  when  he 
intnxfuced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
and  the  ensuing  colloquy  are  printed  In 
the  Record  under  SUtements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

'The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  introduced  S  2158  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
more  lofty  word  m  the  English  language 
than  the  word  "patriot." 

I  Icnow  of  no  person  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  entire  country  who  better  deserves 
to  be  called  patriot  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stknnis)  . 

The  draft  extension  bill  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  smce  May  6.  1971.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  amend- 
ments, germane  and  nongermane.  Each 
day  that  the  bill  ha^  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi iMr  Stkknisi.  has  stood  on  this 
floor  and  has  either  approved  and  ac- 
cepted amendments  or  has  Uken  issue 
with  them  and  engaged  tn  high-level  de- 
bate with  respect  to  those  amendments. 
Always  he  treated  opposition  Senators 
with  the  greatest  of  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience. 

It  has  been  a  herculean  feat  which 
has  been  performed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  , 
He  IS  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful Nation  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

He  took  the  position — a  position  with 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  in  complete  agreement — that  the  draft 
aiffords  the  best  method  of  placing  upon 
the  young  men  of  this  country  the  duty 
and  the  obligation  to  defend  their  coun- 
try He  felt,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels,  that  the  draft  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi (Mr.  St»hnis)  stood  like  a  stone 
wall  against  the  onslaughts  that  were 
made  against  the  bill,  either  by  amend- 
ment, by  extended  debate,  or  by  a  fili- 
buster, if  you  please,  Mr.  President. 

He  thought  this  bill  was  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  this  country.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  see  it  enacted  into  law  by 
July  1,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
draft,  that  he  was  wiUiiig  to  abandon 
a  tradition  of  25  years  standing  to  vote 
to  bring  debate  on  this  bill  to  a  close. 
Above  all  else  he  placed  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

Men  like  this  great  Senator  are  the 
men  who  have  made  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Through  membership  in  such  a  body. 
Senators  stand  in  the  reflected  luster  of 
this  great  Senator. 

So.  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
feels  that  he  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  as  a  Senator  of  this  great  Nation 
if  he  did  not  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr  Stinnis>  for  the  pa- 
triotism, the  dedication,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  he  has  shown  through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  it  was  a  great  feat  and  a 
great  task  that  he  entered  upon,  and  to- 
day saw  it  move  further  along  toward 
final  enactment.  So.  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  State  that  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing.  I  salute  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr 
Stennis)  for  the  great  work  he  has  done 
for  the  Nation  in  the  passage  of  the  draft 
extension  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  his  comments  in  regard 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

It  was  7  weeks  ago  today  that  debate 
began  on  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

During  those  7  weeks,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  has  been  on 
the  floor  almost  constantly  during  that 
entire  period  of  time. 

More  than  230  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  found  it 
necessarj-  to  discuss  in  some  detail  all  of 
the  amendments  which  were  called  up. 
While  all  of  the  230  amendments  were 
not  called  up.  a  great  many  were.  They 
were  detailed  and  diflScult  amendments 
in  many  cases. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  did  a 
masterful  job  in  floor  managing  this 
legislation. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

I  feel  that  he  did  an  outstanding  job 
I  think  that  he  displayed  not  only  great 
diligence  and  great  ability  but  I  also  feel 
that  he  displayed  great  physical  stamina 
to  have  devoted  as  much  time  and  energy 
as  he  did  in  the  handling  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
I  salute  him.  He  is  a  great  Senate-. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR 
STENNIS  AND  EXPLANATION  OF 
VOTE  FOR  CLOTURE  BY  SENATOR 
ERVIN 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  during  my  17  years  in 
the  Senate  I  have  never  seen  such  a  mag- 
nificent job  done  by  any  fioor  manager 
of  a  bill  as  has  been  done  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
■  Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Throughout  the  8  weeks  the  Senate  has 
had  the  proposal  before  it  to  extend  the 
draft,  he  has  demonstrated  the  greatest 
intellectual  stature  and  the  greatest 
physical  stature  that  can  be  found,  a 
spirit  of  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  as  profound  wisdom  as 
any  individual  could  display.  The  entire 
Nation  is  his  debtor. 

ALso  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  marked 
my  17th  year  in  the  Senate  the  11th  day 
of  this  month,  and  on  the  vote  to  bring 
to  an  end  debate  on  the  measure  the 
Senate  just  passed  I  succumbed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  temptation  to  vote  for 
cloture,  I  did  so  in  my  honest  judgment 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  was  at 
stake  in  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  that  we  live  in  a  precarious 
world  and  for  sometime  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  fairly  large  armed  force  If 
we  are  going  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
our  Independence. 

I  trust,  however.  I  will  not  be  tempted 
at  any  time  in  the  future  to  ever  vote  for 
cloture  again.  I  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  vote  for  cloture  where  mere  temporary 
policies  of  a  domestic  nature  are  in- 
volved, and  I  do  not  anticipate  we  are 
going  to  have  another  situation  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  where  I  am  going 
to  feel  national  security  is  at  stake. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  who  is  now 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  knows,  in  the 
effort  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  to  determine  the  extent  of 
Army  sur\-eillance  of  civilians. 

I  have  found  a  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
inform  the  committee  on  anything  that 
the  committee  has  not  already  estab- 
lished by  other  testimony, 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  great  con- 
troversy in  this  country  about  who  pro- 
moted Major  Perez.  I  happened  to  sit  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  con- 
ducted three  separate  investigations  of 
that  question.  The  counsel  for  the  Army 
who  had  charge  of  presenting  the  Gov- 
ernment's case  in  the  investigations  did 
not  believe  the  American  people,  or  the 
Congress  for  that  matter,  were  entitled  to 
know  much  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  would  not  cooperate  or  disclose  any- 
thing in  the  first  two  hearings. 

The  third  hearing  took  place  after 
former  Governor  Brucker  of  Michigan 
became  counsel.  He  was  a  very  wise  and 
knowledgeable  defense  attorney  and  he 
came  in  and  laid  all  the  cards  facing 
upward  on  the  table  and  made  clear  that 
the  question  of  the  promotion  of  Major 
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Perez,  which  had  convulsed  the  country 
for  several  years,  had  been  the  result  not 
of  any  disloyalty  to  our  Government  on 
the  part  of  any  offlcml,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, was  the  result  of  having  no  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  situation  in  which 
Major  Perez  found  himself. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  more  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  the  disclosure  of 
information. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  is  going  to  begin  hearings  in  the 
latter  part  of  next  month  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas iUix.  FuLBRiGHT)  whlch  would 
regulate  the  u.se  of  executive  privilege 
and  restrict  the  claim  of  executive  privi- 
lege to  the  President  himself. 

I  have  seen  instances  in  committees 
where  even  file  clerks  in  the  executive 
brtmch  of  the  Crovernment  plead  execu- 
tive privilege.  I  do  not  think  that  kind 
of  practice  should  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
society  which  is  based  upon  Uie  theory 
that  the  people  are  entiUed  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing. 

I  yield  the  floor 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  joining  in  the  tributes  tiiat  have  been 
paid  to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis>.  for  the  great  leadership  that 
he  has  provided  ihrough  Uiese  long  7 
weeks.  His  leadership  certainly  has  been 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  has  set  an  example  for  each  and  every 
Senator  in  the  way  he  has  conducted 
himself  throughout  this  long  ordeal. 

He  is  a  master  of  the  subject  area  of 
the  legislation.  He  demonstrated  that  he 
was  a  master  of  this  particular  bill. 
Throughout  the  deliberations,  he  was  fair 
and  patient,  persuasive  and  logical,  as 
well  as  very  skillful  in  presenting  the 
arguments  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  and  the  countr>-  are  great- 
ly indebted  to  him  for  his  great  sacrifice 
and  his  great  leadership  in  managing  the 
bill,  and  I  join  in  the  salute  that  has 
been  extended  to  him. 

Also  I  want  to  pay  respects  and  extend 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SMrrH  > .  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  both  on  the  majority  and 
minority  sides,  who  contributed  a  great 
deal  during  this  long  debate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  shtdl  not,  by  my  words 
or  acts,  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  did  not 
want  this  day  to  pass  without  joining  in 
the  comments  other  Senators  have  made 
about  the  tremendous  leadership  dis- 
played   by    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Mississippi  'Mr  Sti:nnis>,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, through  the  many  weeks  that  we 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  draft  bill. 

The  Senator's  tremendous  parliamen- 
tary skill,  his  marvelous  patience,  and 
his  constant  courtesy  liave  been  of  great 
benefit  to  all  Senators  as  we  i^ave  con- 
sidered the  bill 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  distingmshed  Sen- 
ator throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
debate  and  the  actions  taken  thereon 
during  recent  weeks,  but  he  wsis  always 
pleasant,  always  helpful,  always  totally 
knowledgeable,  always  a  skillful  adver- 
sary but  always  a  very  helpful  one  There 
were  many  times  when  he  sought  ac- 
commodation There  were  many  times 
when  he  helped  work  things  out  He  was 
always  looking  for  a  way  to  aciiieve  the 
objectives  of  whatever  Senator  was  offer- 
ing an  amendment — myself,  or  some- 
one else — in  a  way  if  possible  that  would 
achieve  the  objectives  without  violating 
what  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  thought  should  be  in  the  bill. 
Many  provisions  are  in  there  now  that 
would  not  have  been  there,  had  he  not 
found  a  way  to  accommodate  his  own 
views  with  those  who  brought  up  amend- 
ments that  at  first  he  did  not  particu- 
larly appreciate. 

Mr  President,  in  closing.  I  want  to  say 
what  a  great  pleasure  it  ha.s  been  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  on 
this  bill  as  well  as  on  so  many  other 
matters  that  have  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  President,  I  would 
ake  to  join  in  the  encomium.s  that  have 
been  expressed  tWs  afternoon  regarding 
the  way  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  handled  the  selective  service 
legislation  tiiat  the  Senate  has  just  voted 
on. 

I  myself  had  an  opportunity  to  offer 
two  amendments,  one  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  oppo.sed,  and  one 
of  which  he  accepted  On  the  one  which 
he  opposed,  I  recall  that  I  got  eight  votes, 
and  on  the  one  he  accepted  I  recall  I 
received  a  imanimous  vote  So  I  recog- 
nize him  as  being  a  master  legislator 
but  one  also  who  understood  thoroughly 
the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation  bet- 
ter than  any  other  Senator. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  have  such  a 
person  in  a  position  where  he  can  handle 
legislation  a.s  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  over  the  past  several  weeks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  jom  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  very  properly  taken  the 
floor  thus  afternoon  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennisi  on  his  handling 
of  a  very,  very  difBcult  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, H  Jl.  6531,  to  extend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
in  his  statement  commending  the  Sen- 


ator from  MLssissippl  'Mr  STEifwisi, 
aptly  referred  to  the  word  "patriot  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  ."uggest  another 
good  word  in  this  context  as  we  offer  our 
encomiums  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Many  times  I  have  heard  a  man — 
whom  I  considered  the  greatest  Senator 
m  my  time,  a  man  whom  I  would  like  to 
think  of  as  my  mentor  m  the  Senate,  the 
late  departed  and  beloved  Senator  Rich- 
ard B  Russell — refer  to  tlie  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans— certainly 
the  greatest  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple— Robert  E  Lee,  when  he  said  "duty 
1.=  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

I  believe  that  Senators  would  join 
unanimously  with  me  m  saying  that  we, 
for  the  past  several  weeks,  beginning  with 
the  date  of  May  6.  1971.  have  witnessed 
an  outstandmg  example  of  dedication  to 
duty  as  we  have  observed  the  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  effon  displayed  by  the 
'unior  Senator  from  Mississitpi  'Mr. 
STENNIS '  Throughout  these  many  weeks, 
he  has  carried  the  burden,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  "heat  of  the  day"  but  a^so  from 
eirly  morning  until  late  evening,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  he  has 
earned  that  b-orden.  I  think  I  should  say, 
.smglehandedly. 

I  have  marveled  at  his  patience  under 
extremely  difiBcult  circumstances— try- 
ing, grueling,  sometimes  cruel  circum- 
stances— through  the  long  hours,  under 
the  great  tensions.  I  have  admired  his 
courtesy,  his  equanimity,  his  firmness, 
and  his  complete  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  I  am  grateful  that  we 
have  in  the  U.S.  Senate  this  out- 
standing man  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  have  always  respected  him  for 
his  character,  his  integrity,  his  honesty. 
his  forthnghtness.  his  patience,  and  his 
charitableness,  and  all  these  attributes 
came  shining  through  as  he  carriexl  the 
heavy  and  onerous  load  from  week  to 
week  until  the  final  vote  came  The  Sen- 
ate owes  him  a  debt:  the  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt;  and  I  am  privileged  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  their  tnbutes  to 
him  this  afternoon 

May  I  say.  too.  that  those  Senators  who 
have  opposed  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi from  time  to  time  with  their 
amendments  are  likewise  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  courtesy  and  on  their  co- 
operation. The  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle— and  I  join  with  the  majority 
leader:  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
has  already  spoken — in  expressing  grati- 
tude, not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  manager  of  the  bill,  but  also 
to  all  Senators  who  have  cooperated  in 
such  a  fine  way.  as  we  have  from  time 
to  time  sought  to  work  out  agreements 
and  e.xpedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  not  only  to  the  selective 
service  bill,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
other  measures  which  have  been  acted 
up>on  from  day  to  day 

So.  Mr  President,  we  have  seen  this 
exceedingly  fine  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  a  distinguished  Senator — a  dem- 
onstration of  superb  tactics,  courage,  and 
expertise  which  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  for  me  and  others  to  try  to 
live  up  to. 
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TRANSACTION   OP   ROOTINB 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
TtrwNiT).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

A  Joint  r«solutiao  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUona: 

"Joint  RESotr-nrv  Mkmobializino  Congress 

TS    RESPBCT    to    PrISOJ«««S   or   TK»    VlTTNAM 

Wab 

"We.  your  Memori&li^te.  the  Senate  and 
Houae  of  Repreaent&ttvea  of  the  State  of 
Maine  assembled  in  the  regular  session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  F>Utb  Maine  Leglalature, 
do  respectfully  represent  that: 

■•Whereas,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  are  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Convention;  and 

•Whereas.  It  la  the  intent  of  the  aeneva 
Convention  that  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  convention  insure  the  proper  and 
humanitarian   treatment    of    prisoners:    and 

•Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  conformed  to  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  has  shown  a  blatant 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  families  of 
prisoners  held:   now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we.  your  Memortallsts. 
speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  recommend  and  urge 
that  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  take 
all  possible  steps  to  gain  the  release  of  names, 
addresses  and  state  of  health  of  every  captive 
American;  repatriate  or  remove  to  a  neutral 
country  aU  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  per- 
mit the  International  Red  Cross  or  some 
other  humanitarian  organization  to  monitor 
the  prison  camps  and  help  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  captives;  and  abide  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  which  they  have  signed.  In 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  prisoner  mall, 
including  shipments  of  food,  clotlilng.  medi- 
cal supplies  and  educational  and  recreation- 
al materials  and  to  bring  the  weight  of  w<Qcld 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  require  them  to  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  our  government  has  signed  in  good 
faith  and  with  which  we  are  conforming: 
and  be  it  further 

"Rtaolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenlcated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M 
Nlxoo.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  members  of  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  tlUs  State,  and  be  it 
further 

"Raolved.  That  the  Maine  Legislature  also 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
our  sympathy,  moral  support  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  Amer- 
icans who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  and  their  patient  and  courageous 
families. 

"House  of  Representatives,  Read  and 
Adopted,  June  8.  1971. 

•In  Senate  Chamber.  Read  and  Adopted 
In  Concurrence.  June  9.  1971  '■ 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglalature  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 


"Sknats  MKJfoaiAi,  No.  1357 

"A  memorial  to  the  United  States  Senate 
expressing  the  interest  of  the  legislature 
In  the  establishment  of  a  National  Cancer 
Authority 

"Whereas,  more  Americans  died,  the  vic- 
tims of  cancer,  in  i9«9  than  did  In  the  4  years 
of  World  War  n,  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  200  mUlton  Americans 
alive  today.  50  million  will  develop  cancer 
and  approximately  34  mliilon  will  die  of  it, 
and 

"Whereas,  cancer  claims  the  lives  of  more 
children  under  15  years  of  age  than  any  other 
Illness,  and 

"Whereas,  In  1969,  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States,  our  federal 
government  spent  only  88c  on  cancer  research 
as  compared  to  tl9  on  foreign  aid.  ti9  on  the 
space  program,  and  lias  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and 

•"Whereas,  the  tragedy  of  the  disease  of 
cancer  has  either  directly  or  Indirectly  af- 
fected millions  of  Americans,  and 

"Whereas,  a  nation  as  great  as  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a  large 
portion  of  Its  population  to  any  disease  with- 
out an  ail  out  effort  to  conquer  that  disease; 
Now  Therefore  B«  It  Resolved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of   the  State  of   Florida, 

"That  the  United  States  Senate  Is  hereby 
notified  of  the  great  interest  and  concern  felt 
by  the  cltisena  of  Florida  for  the  need  for  an 
ail    out    war    In    cancer 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  United 
States  Senate  is  respectfully  urged  to  regard 
the  establishment  ut  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority aa  a  priority  measure,  and  further, 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  an  "all  out 
war"  on  cancer, 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  Florida's  Congressional 
Delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Develop- 
ment Commission.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  sharing  of  tax  revenues;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers'  Association.  Washington. 
DC,  In  opposition  to  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  commitment  of  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 

PaOPOSO  AMCjrOMKNT  TO  TH«  BtJOCCT  ro«  THE 

VmouNS  ADMiNisraATioN  (S.  Doc,  No.  93-34) 
A  cocnmunlcailon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  in  the 
amount  of  $5,860,000  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mliUstratlon  i  with  accompanying  p«^>er8); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
RxpotT  or  PsoposKD  TSJ^NSfXH  or  RZSKAaCH 
AKO  Davn.oPMi>rT  Ptrwo 
A  letter  from  the  Deiputy  .^dmlnlstrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  transfer  of  •  1. 500,000 
of  "Research  and  Development"  funds  ap- 
propriated to  that  Administration  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

RXPOET    ON    APPaOVAL    OF    LOAN    TO    CONSTatTCT 

Cbktain  Tkanshission  FACiums 
A    letter   from   the   AcUng   Administrator. 
Rural     Electrification    Administration,    De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  approval  of  a  loan  to  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc  ,  of  Andalusia.  Ala., 
to  construct  certain  translmaslon  and 
generation  facilities  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Coznmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Rcporr  ON  National  ATMoapHcaic  Scikncks 
Pbockam 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  t^'e  national  atmo-^pherlc 
sciences  program,  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RXPOBT     ON     PmOPOSBD     ACTION     RCLATTNC     TO 

CiGAajrrrc  Aovebtisinc 
A  letter  from  the  Chalrmsm,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that, 
on  or  after  July  i.  1971.  that  Commission 
propones  to  take  certain  action  relating  to 
cigarette  advertising  (with  accompsnylng 
p^)er8):    to   the   Committee   on    Commerce. 

Repobt  of  CoMPraoLLEK   Gencrai, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  lengthy  delays  In  settling 
the  coats  of  health  services  furnished  un- 
der medicare.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  June  33,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  unfavorably,  without 
amendment : 

S,  390  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985,  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
US,  Foreign  Service  scholarship  program 
(Rept.  No,  93-336), 

By  Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res,  140.  A  resolution  authorizing  special 
supplementary  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  an  Inquiry  and 
Investigation  pertaining  to  the  making  of 
policy  relating  to  US,  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
PirLBBiGHT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  amendments: 

S  J.  Res  115.  A  joint  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  in- 
ternational moratorium  of  10  years  on  the 
killing  of  all  species  of  whales  (Rept.  No. 
93-339 ) 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con,  Res,  6.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  activities  of  Public  Health  Service 
Hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  (Rept.  No. 
92-338). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  R  Laffoon.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia: and 

John  Stevens  Lleb,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
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MARITIME  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION, FISCAL  YEAR  1972— CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT    (S.   REPT,   NO. 

92-237 > 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  HoiLses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  »H.R  4724'  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  certain  maritime 
prograin.s  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, submitted  a  report,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  follow^g  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlon.s  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mrs    SMITH    (for   herself   and   Mr 
Mr    SrxNNisi    by  request 
S.  3139    A    bill    to    suthorlae    a   treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug  depend- 
ent members  of  the  Armed  Forces    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serylcee. 

By  Mr    BAYH   i  for  himself,  Mr    Obif- 
FiN    and  Mr   Hhuska) 
S  2140    A  bill  to  amend  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes    Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr     Hakkis,    Mr     Nelson,    and    Mr. 

TCNNXT I 

S.  2141  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Deoert  Pupflsh  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  STEVENSON 
8  2142  A  Wn  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  prescribe  minimum  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  emploj-ment  for  farm  workers,  and 
for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

By  Ut  INOUYE; 
S.  2143  A  bin  to  amend  the  IXstrlct  at 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  to  provide  for  the 
removal,  impoundment,  or  Immobilization  of 
motor  vehicles  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

8  2144  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  withdrawal 
of  merchandise  from  a  customs  bonded  ware- 
house for  exportation  pursuant  to  retail  sales 
unless  such  warehouse  Is  located  In  close 
proximity  to  a  port,  airport,  or  border  cross- 
ing station  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

3  2145  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code  to  require  that  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  be  covered  by 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  during 
any  period  they  are  assigned  to  duty  In  a 
combat  zone  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans    Affairs 

ByK;'  HUMPHREY 
S.  2146  A  bin  to  require  community  mental 
health  centers  and  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  I>ubllc  Health  Service  to 
provide  needed  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other  pur- 
poses Referred  to  the  Committee  on  L>abor 
andPubnc  Welfare 

By  Mr   MATHlAS: 
8.  2147    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Marie  M 
Rldgely    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bath.  Mr  Cook.  Mr  Bkall.  Mr 
Bbookx.  Mr  Cannon.  Mr  Case.  Mr. 
CooPBB.  Mr  Cbanston.  Mr  EIacux- 
TON,  Mr  E:H^^N.  Mr  Fong,  Mr  Oaji- 
aacLL,  Mr  Hollings,  Mr  HrMPHRxr. 
Mr.  Inoutx.  Mr  jAvrrs,  Mr  Mc- 
GovxBN,    Mr     McInttrb     Mr     Moss, 


Mr  MusKix,  Mr  P^cr,  Mr   Btxvins, 
Mr    Tatt,  Mr,  Town.  Mr    TVNNrT, 
and  Mr   Wuxiams) 
S,   2148    A    bill    to   amend   title   I   of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  S&fe  Streets  Act 
of   1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive grant  program  for  the  pre%entlon 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of   juvenUe  delinquents    Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S    2149.  A  biil  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  Naticmal  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poees.  Refered  to  the  Committee  od  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PASTORS: 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  ComnUsaion  in  accord- 
ance with  section  361  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Aot  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr   PASTORS  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr 
Bennbtt)   by  request 
S   3151    A  bill  to  amend  section  182  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Aot  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  and 

S.  2152  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  reqtUre  appli- 
cants for  licenses  to  construct  and  operate 
utUlzatlon  or  p>roductlon  facilities  to  obtain 
a  site  authorization  from  the  Atomic  Einergy 
ComnUaslon  and  to  provide  for  a  public  hear- 
ing to  be  held  in  proceedings  for  site  authori- 
zations, and  for  other  purpoaes.  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr,   ANDERSON    (for  himself,  Mr 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Biblx)  : 
8   2153    A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  His- 
torical Museum  Park,  to  designate  the  study 
center  authorized  under  section  2(a)   of  the 
act   of   August   30.    1961,   as    the   Dwtght    D 
Elseniiower  Institute  for  Historical  Research 
Referred    to   the    Committee   on   Rules    and 
Administration 

By   Mr    BKALL    (for   himself   and   Mr 
Dohinick)  : 
8.  2154    A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Interim  emergency  financial  assistance  to  in- 
stltutlotis    of    tilgher   education    having    the 
greatest  need  for  such  asalstanoe,  and  to  de- 
termine  means   of   improving   the    financial 
position   of  all   such   institutions  and   their 
future  needs  for  assistance    Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
S  3155    A  bill  to  establish  a  Drug  Cure  and 
Control     Authority     to    coordinate     Fed«-al 
agency    programs    relating    to    drug    abuse 
treatment,  education,  rehabilitation  and  law 
enforcement    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr   ERVIN : 
8  3156  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent   unwarranted   invasion  of   their  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  polygraph 
for  certain  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
8    2157.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  (1,300,000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment  to 
the  City  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defraying 
the    extraordinary    and    unprecedented    ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  26th  General  As- 
sembly  of  the   UiUted   Nations.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia 
8    2158    A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Virginia, 
as  wilderness   Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    McINTTRK 
S.J.  Res.  117   A  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President    of   the    United    States    to    declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day   '  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    MANSFIELD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE  and  Mr    Packwood)  : 
S.J   Res    118   A  )olm  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Elxport  Administration  Act   of 
1969    Considered  and  passed  today. 

By  Mr  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr  Allott. 
Mr   Bakzb.  Mr   Beixmon.  Mr   Bogcs 
Mr    Bbock,  Mr    Bttcki-xt,  Mr    Btko 
of  Virginia,  Mr    Cook,  Mr    Cotton. 
Mr    Dole,   Mr    Ebvin,   Mr    Fannin, 
and  Mr   Mathiab)  : 
S  J    Res    119    A  Joint  reeolutlon  to  estab- 
lish  the  National  Commission   on  Executive 
Secrecy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  and  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Sti:nnis)  by  request: 
8.  2139,  A  bill  to  authorize  a  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  dnig  de- 
pendent members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ABICID     FOBCXB     DBtTO     NCPZNDENCT     TBXATMXNT 
AND  BXHABIIJTATION  ACT  OF   1971 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize  a  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug  de- 
pendent members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  for  consideration. 

I  introduce  this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis".  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  authorize  a  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug  de- 
p>endent  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  permit  treatment  of  former  serv- 
ice members  who  are  drug  dependents 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  other 
responsible  agencies. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  E)efense  may  require  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  or  on  active  duty  for  training  to  be 
examined  to  detei  mine  whether  he  Is 
drug  dependent.  '  Drug  dependent"  Is 
defined  to  mean  a  state  of  physical  or 
psychic  dependency,  or  both,  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  controUed  substance — 
as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Con- 
troUed Substances  Act. 

Any  member  identified  as  drug  depend- 
ent will  be  required  to  undergo  30  days 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  unless 
medical  authority  determines  in  the  in- 
terim that  he  Ls  rehabilitated.  Rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  include  hospitaliza- 
tion, inpatient  and  outpatient  medical 
services,  psychiatric  treatment,  counsel- 
ing, vcxiatlonal  training,  or  other  rehabil- 
itation services.  In  this  connection,  the 
proposed  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  heads  of  other  agencies 
for  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  services  and  thus  augments 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  re- 
sources available  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Specific  statutory  authority  is  provided 
for  the  Involuntary  retention  of  dnig  de- 
pendent members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
If  necessary,  beyond  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
pro\1ding  treatment  during  this  30-day 
period  and  for  further  treatment  there- 
after, with  their  consent.  Retaining  them 
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for  a  30 -day  period  will  ixisure  that  such 
service  membiers  are  detoxified,  if  physi- 
cally addicted,  and  provided  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  s<»rvices  designed  to 
assist  in  eliminating  their  psychic  de- 
pendency on  drugs  Those  members 
whose  terms  of  ser-nce  have  expired  and 
who  remain  drug  dependent  at  the  end  of 
this  30-day  period  will  be  discharged  and 
referred  to  civilian  a^jencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Heaiin.  Educauon,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  facilitate  their  further  treatment, 
except  that  'jnder  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such 
members  may  consent  to  remain  in  the 
service  for  further  treatment  Such  re- 
ferral is  deemed  desirable  to  permit  agen- 
cies »ith  long-term  treatment  facilities 
and  capabilities  to  continue  to  rehabili- 
tate the  former  member  who  remains 
drug  dependent  upon  discharge. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  poli- 
cies to  encourage  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  drug  dependent  to  volun- 
tarily seek  assistance  for  their  depend- 
ency For  example,  it  is  provided  that 
such  members,  In  addition  to  those  iden- 
tified as  drug  dependent  through  exami- 
nation, shall  not  be  subject  to  any  disci- 
plinary action  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  or  be  discharged  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  having  been  ex- 
amined and  identified  as  drug  dependent 
or  having  volunteered  for  treatment. 
However,  it  is  provided  that  such  mem- 
bers shall  otherwise  remain  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
conduct  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
otherwise  alter  the  criteria  for  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  such  as  disability  re- 
tirement. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
that  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  section  802 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  concern- 
ing forfeiture  of  pay,  need  not  apply  to 
those  members  receiving  treatment  under 
this  act. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  now  in- 
eligible to  re*ive  treatment  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  because  they  have 
received  an  undesirable  or  punitive  dis- 
charge will  also  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  treatment  for  their  driig 
dependency 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
that  members  on  active  duty  receiving 
treatment  as  drug  dependent  persons 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  computation 
of  authorized  military  strengths.  This 
will  insure  that  authorized  military 
strengths  do  not  fall  below  levels  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  national  defense. 

COST   AND  BUDCrr  DATA 

The  major  expansion  of  Department 
of  Defense  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  drug  abuse  and  for  the  identification 
and  treatment  of  drug  dependent  mem- 
bers is  estimated  to  cost  $48  million 
annually,  of  which  $14  million  is  avail- 
able in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  The 
costs  of  this  proposed  legislation  are  in- 
cluded in  the  costs  of  the  overall  defense 
program. 


By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
GRirFiN.  and  Mr  Hhuskai  : 
S.  2140    A  bill  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

N&ACOnC   ADDICT  RKHABILJTATION   AMKKDMXKTS 

or   i»7i 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  GRirriw  and 
HRtiSK.*  I  am  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  administration  bUl  which 
would  expand  treatment  to  include 
methadone  maintenance  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts committed  for  hospitalization  and 
aftercare  under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  This  proposal  Is 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing 
to  determine  Its  etRcacy.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  in  mind  that  we  are  pleased  to 
introduce  the  bill.  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1971."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the  biU 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  along  with  the 
accompanying  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Vice  President  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.) 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  persons  committed 
imder  the  act.  who  meet  certain  criteria, 
to  be  enrolled  in  methadone  maintenance 
programs  during  the  duration  of  their 
commitment  Thus,  it  will  make  available 
an  additional  component  which  could 
arguably  enhance  the  quality  of  the  com- 
prehensive individualized  program  which 
currently  includes:  Detoxification,  with- 
drawal and  abstinence,  therapeutic  com- 
munity programs  as  well  eis  mdividual 
psychotherapy,  counseling,  vocational 
guidance,  job  training,  and  other  essen- 
tial supportive  .services. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  narcotic  problem 
in  this  Nation  during  the  mid- 1 960  s. 
This  act  embraces  the  view  that  narcotic 
addiction  ls  a  disease  that  should  be 
treated  rather  than  viewed  as  a  matter 
for  punitive  penal  action  Its  declaration 
of  purpose  in  favor  of  civil  commitment 
for  treatment,  in  lieu  of  prosecution  or 
sentencing,  was  a  legislative  landmark — 
a  turning  point  in  the  Federal  approach 
to  drug  addiction 

The  act  provides  an  alternative  to  im- 
prisonment for  narcotic  addicts  either 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  specific  Fed- 
eral offenses.  It  provides  for  their  com- 
mitment to  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  amendment  to  the  act  which  we 
are  introducing  today  would  expand  the 
treatment  inodahties  under  thLs  land- 
mark program  to  include  methadone 
maintenance  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  amending  the  definition  of  the 
word  "treatment"  wherever  it  appears  in 
the  act  to  include  treatment  which  not 
only  aims  at  terminating  addiction,  but 
that  which  seeks  to  control  addiction. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
epidemic  of  narcotic  addictiOTi  that  this 
Nation  is  experiencing.  There  are  no 
panaceas — no  magic  wands.  But  when  it 


comes  to  treatment  for  suldicts  many  sug- 
gest that  the  least  we  should  require  is 
that  a  Federal  program  be  truly  compre- 
hensive; namely,  that  it  meets  the  needs 
of  all  addicts,  includmg  those  who  meet 
the  criteria  for  methadone  maintenance. 

Although  there  has  been  no  one  satis- 
factory method  developed  for  treating 
all  narcotic  addicts,  methadone  mainte- 
nance has  been  established  as  a  relatively 
effective  means  of  treatment  for  selected 
groups  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that 
it  is  not  a  solution  to  every  or  even  most 
forms  of  narcotic  addiction. 

Methadone  is  a  narcotic  similar  to 
heroin  and  morphine  Methadone  main- 
tenance does  substitute  one  form  of  ad- 
diction for  another.  Methadone  may  be 
abused.  Therefore,  under  any  circum- 
stance, it  should  be  rigidly  controlled 
and  its  distribution  limited  to  chronic 
addicts:  Those  who  have  had  primary 
addiction  to  heroin  for  a  number  of 
years;  who  have  had  previous  failures 
with  other  modes  of  treatment:  and  who 
are  willing  to  consent  to  long-term  par- 
ticipation In  a  program.  This  is  not  a 
program  for  young  people  only  margin- 
ally involved  with  narcotics,  or  those 
addicts  who  succeed  under  the  more 
traditional  programs. 

It  is  methadone  blockage  of  the  crav- 
ing for  heroin  and  the  subsequent  stabili- 
zation of  the  chronic  addict  which 
permits  him  to  concentrate  on  rehabili- 
tative efforts  which  other  addicts  pursue 
without  maintenance  Perhaps  for  this 
group  methadone  may  be  the  only  feasi- 
ble alternative  It  is  this  proposition  that 
I  feel  deserves  considerable  attention. 

But  methadone  maintenance  should 
not  block  or  "smoke-screen"  the  effects 
of  drug  addiction  on  our  society  and  the 
social  conditions,  such  as  racism  and 
poverty,  that  spawn  drug  addiction. 
Methadone  maintenance  should  not  pro- 
vide a  '  fix  '  for  a  complex  social,  political, 
medical,  and  psychological  problem. 

This  amendment  would  establish  meth- 
adone maintenance  as  a  complement  to 
other  facets  of  treatment  under  NARA, 
Although  its  role  should  be  a  limited  one. 
it  could  provide  a  useful  tool  in  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  in  our  offensive 
against  this  pestilence — narcotic  addic- 
tion. 

Although  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
with  Senator  Hruska,  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  may  find  changes  in  the  bill 
which  will  appear  to  be  desirable,  both 
as  to  scope  and  language.  However,  I 
believe  this  bill  deserves  and  will  receive 
careful  amalysis  and  consideration  from 
my  colleagues. 

Exhibit  1 

S.  3140 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  In  order  to  Increase 
treatment  options  available  through  Judi- 
cial disposition  of  addicts,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2901(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Oode.  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  "Treatment'  includes  confinement  and 
treatment  In  an  Institution  and  under  sup>er- 
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vised  aftercare  in  the  community  and  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to.  medical,  educa- 
tional, social,  psychological,  and  vocational 
services,  corrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  training,  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  bene- 
fit the  addict  by  eliminating  his  dependence 
on  addicting  drugs,  or  by  controlling  his  de- 
pendence, and  his  susceptibility  to  addic- 
tion." 

Stc  3  Section  4351(c)  of  tlOe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"iCi  TYeatment'  Includes  confinement  and 
treatment  In  an  Institution  and  under 
BUF>ervt.sed  aftercare  In  the  community  and 
Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  medical,  ed- 
ucational, social,  psychological,  and  voca- 
tional services,  corrective  and  preventive 
guidance  and  training,  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive services  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  benefit  the  addict  by  eliminating  his 
dependence  on  addicting  drugs,  or  by  con- 
trolling his  dependence,  and  his  suscepti- 
bility to  addiction  ' 

Sec  4  Section  301(b)  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat  1444, 
43  U.S.C  341Hb),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(b)  "Treatment'  includes  confinement 
and  treatment  In  a  hospltAl  of  the  Service 
and  under  supervised  aftercare  In  the  com- 
munity and  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to. 
medical,  educational,  social,  psychological, 
and  vocational  services,  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive guidance  and  training,  and  other 
rehabilitative  services  designed  to  protect 
the  public  and  benefit  the  addict  by  elimi- 
nating his  dependence  on  addicting  drugs. 
or  by  controlling  his  dependence,  and  his 
susceptibility  to  addiction." 

Sec.  5  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  Sections  2  and  3  shall 
apply  to  any  case  pending  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  which  an  appearance 
has  not  been  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date. 

ExHiBrr  2 
OmCK  OF  THE  Attornet   Genteal, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1971. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Seruite. 
Washington.  D.C 

Okas  Mr.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  tuid  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  p.oposal  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 

That  Act  was  a  reflection  of  the  congres- 
sional policy  that  narcotic  addicts  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  restored  to  health  for  the  benefit  of  t)oth 
the  Individuals  and  society.  To  achieve  that 
goal,  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
provides  for  treatment  of  addicts  who  are 
charged  with  Federal  crimes,  and  for  those 
who  are  not  so  charged  upon  petition  by 
the  addict  or  a  relative. 

This  legislative  proposal  would  amend  the 
definition  of  the  word  "treatment""  where  it 
Is  used  In  the  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  com- 
prehen.slve  effort  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction  This  would  be  achieved  by 
providing  for  treatment  which  controls,  as 
well  as  that  which  terminates,  addiction  Es- 
sentially, the  use  of  methadone  would  be 
authorized. 

Complete  recovery  of  an  addict  Is  not  al- 
ways achieved  by  complete  withdrawal  from 
addictive  drugs.  The  underlying  cause  of 
such  dependence  must  be  eliminated  if  one 
who  has  ceased  to  rely  on  drugs  Is  to  be  able 
to  retain  his  lndep>endence  When  a  patient  Is 
on  a  methadone  maintenance  program,  his 
activities  no  longer  must  be  centered  on  the 
attainment  of  illicit  drugs  to  support  his 
habit,  rather  he  can  channel  his  energies  in 
a  more  constructive  manner  and  lead  a  more 
normal  life  while  the  basic  reason  for  his 
drug  needs  are  being  explored. 


We  believe  that  this  change  in  the  Act  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  our  efforts  In  this 
Important  area  of  national  concern 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    enactment    of    this    propxssed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 


Attorney  General. 


ExHiBrr   3 

8bCTI0N-BT-SECT10N     ANAX.TSIS 

Sec  2  Amends  Section  2901(d)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  by  revising  the  definition 
of  the  term  "treatment"  to  provide  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  the  authority  to  control  the  dependence 
on  addicting  drugs  of  an  addict  who  is  an 
eligible  individual  under  Title  I  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 

See  3  Amends  Section  4251(c»  of  title  18. 
United  Stales  Code  by  revising  the  definition 
of  the  term  "treatment"  to  provide  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Stat«s  with 
authority  to  control  the  dependence  on  ad- 
dicting drugs  of  an  addict,  who  is  an  eligible 
offender  under  title  II  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act 

Sec  4  Amends  Section  301(b)  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  by  revising 
the  definition  of  the  term  "treatment"  to 
provide  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  with  the  authority  to  control 
the  dependence  on  addicting  drugs  of  an  ad- 
dict, who  Is  eligible  for  Civil  Commitment 
under  title  III  of  the  Act 

Sec  5.  Provides  that  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  and  that  Sections  2 
and  3  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  any  case 
jjendlng  In  a  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  an  app>earance  has  not  been 
made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  on  June 
17,  President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress 
an  historic  message  on  drug  abuse  This 
was  a  message  of  great  significance  In 
several  respects  It  was  notable  for  the 
new  Special  Action  OfiBce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  which  It  proposed.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  candid  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  how  far  we  still  need  to  go  in  con- 
trolling a  problem  which,  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  it.  "has  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  national  emergency." 

In  this  message  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  coordinated  Federal  response  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  He  indicated 
that  new  legislation  would  be  asked  for 
in  order  to  Implement  this  plan.  One  of 
these  has  been  introduced  as  S.  2097. 
which  would  establish  the  new  Special 
Action  OfiBce  for  Drug  Prevention.  It  is 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Mr  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
measure  just  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  It  is  one  of  the  additional 
measures  called  for  in  President  Nixon's 
message.  This  proposal  was  drafted  in 
recognition  of  the  role  of  methadone 
In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction 
Although  they  must  still  be  regarded  as 
interim  .steps  requiring  close  supervision, 
methadone  maintenance  programs  have 
indicated  that  they  have  a  definite  place 
in  controlling  the  narcotic  addict's  crav- 
ing for  heroin.  Addicts  involved  in  such 
programs  have  in  many  instances  been 
able  to  lead  productive  lives  in  their  com- 
munities, rather  than  making  it  their 
sole  purpose  in  life  to  secure  illegal  drugs 
to  support  their  habits. 


■When  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehaUllta- 
tion  Act  was  enacted  in  1966  the  utility 
of  programs  which  control,  rather  than 
terminate,  addiction  was  not  contem- 
plated As  a  consequence  the  word  "treat- 
ment" as  it  is  used  in  the  act  does  not 
include  maintenance  programs  like  those 
relying  on  methadone 

This  bill  would  amend  the  definition  of 
the  word  "treatment"  in  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  to  include 
services  which  control  as  well  m  elimi- 
nate addiction  to  narcotics.  TUb  means 
that  Federal  courts  would  be  able  to  use 
the  authority  of  the  act  to  place  addicts 
into  methadone  maintenance  programs 
in  appropriate  cases,  something  which 
they  now  cannot  do.  In  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon: 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  methadone  is 
a  useful  tool  '.n  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
heroin  addicts,  and  that  tool  ovight  to  l>e 
available  to  those  who  must  do  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  for  introducing  this 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  administration.  It  is 
a  reflection  of  his  desire  to  approach  the 
national  problem  of  drug  abuse  ir  a  spirit 
of  bipartisan  cooperation.  This  bill  has 
merit.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  have 
early  consideration  of  and  action  on  this 
proposal. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr  Harris,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 

TxjTfNEY^  : 

S.  2141.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Desert  Pupfish  National 
Monument  In  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

DESERT  PrPnSH   NATIONAL  MONVMKtTT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  esUblish  a  Desert  Pupfish  National 
Monument  in  California  and  Nevada  I 
am  joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators  Har- 
ris, Nelson,  and  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Tpnney. 

In  a  desert  region  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia called  Ash  Meadows,  some  70  miles 
west  of  Las  'Vegas,  there  is  a  40-acre 
parcel  of  hillside  which  is  part  of  Death 
■Valley  National  Monument,  but  sepa- 
rated by  almost  20  miles  of  desert  from 
the  main  body  of  the  monument.  The  40 
acres  was  included  in  the  national  monu- 
ment in  1952,  because  of  a  deep  limestone 
chasm  in  the  side  of  the  hill  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Is  a  small  warm-water 
spring. 

It  is  called  Devils  Hole,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  chain  link  fences. 

Outside  of  the  fences  the  Park  Service 
has  erected  a  sign  which  reads  as  follows; 
Devh-s  Houe 

In  the  small  pool  at  the  bottom  of  this 
limestone  cavern  lives  the  entire  population 
of  Cyprinodon  diaboHs,  one  type  of  deaert 
pupflsh  These  fish  live  In  what  is  probably 
the  most  restricted  environment  of  any  ani- 
mal In  the  world 

Down  inside  the  hole,  some  50  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  the  pool  is  about  10  feet 
wide  and  40  feet  long.  As  you  reach  the 
water  level,  you  stand  on  a  ledge  less  than 
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20  feet  long.  hAif  of  which  \s  covered  by 
what  you  learn  is  a  slowly  receding  water 
line  Where  the  tedge  abniptij-  ends,  the 
water  drops  ofT  into  a  darit  cavern,  over 
250  feet  deep. 

It  IS  on  that  small  10-  by  10-foot  ledge 
that  the  Deviis  Hole  pupfish  survive 
They  are  a  small  dark  flsh,  about  an  inch 
Ions  with  fla&hmg  blue  hi^hiighle  where 
•-he  sun  hits  their  sides.  For  reasons  ."^till 
unknown,  they  seem  incapable  of  per- 
petuating the  species  outside  of  Devils 
Hole  While  they  have  been  spawned  .suc- 
cessfully elsewhere,  the  fry  have  never 
gro*n  to  maturity 

Devils  Hole  is  aptly  named — high 
.Tiinerai  content,  low  oxygen,  and  92- 
degree  temperature  Just  enough  sun- 
light hits  the  water  to  encourage  the 
algae  growth  which  provides  food  for  the 
pupfish. 

That  these  f\sh  have  adapted  to  so  in- 
hospitable an  environment  Is  even  more 
extraordinary,  because  they  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  cold  water  post  .jlacial  lakes 
which  covered  the  Western  United  States 
following  uhe  last  ice  a«e 

Yet  the  pupft.sh  have  survived  there  for 
thousands  of  year^ 

As  a  resource  for  the  geneticists  de- 
veloping new  knowledge  of  survival  ca- 
pacities, the  pupfish  can  be  scientifically 
invaluable. 

Yet  the  Devils  Hole  pupfish  may  fall 
to  survive  another  year  A  drop  of  less 
than  2  feet  in  the  water  level  of  EXevils 
Hole  will  expose  all  of  the  ledge  to  the 
atmosphere,  leaving  no  place  for  the  pup- 
fish food  to  grow  and  no  place  for  the 
pupfish  eggs  to  survive  Concerned  Fed- 
eral officials  and  university  scientists 
have  rigged  up  an  emergency  floating 
ledge  with  artificial  lighting  to  encourage 
algae  growth.  But  commendable  as  this 
effort  is.  It  Is  a  stopgap  measure  at  best 
which  can  offer  no  permanent  security 
to  the  pupfish 

If  the  pupfish  becomes  extinct.  It  will 
be  because  of  man's  activities  On  the 
southern  slope  below  Devils  Hole  a  ranch- 
ing operation  has  been  pumping  to  irri- 
gate about  3,000  acres  of  land  to  grow 
fodder  for  2.500  head  of  cattle  The  land 
Is  not  very  productive — the  fields  are 
pockmarked  with  alkaline  sections  where 
nothing  grows — and  the  cattle  must  rely 
on  imported  feed  to  supplement  the  Ash 
Meadows  crop  Yet  it  is  to  provide  some 
feed  for  these  few  head  of  cattle  that  we 
are  about  to  destroy  the  Devils  Hole  pup- 
fish. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  regarding  the  plight  of  t^e 
pupfish.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  June  8.  1917.  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Adaftabu:  Lrmj  Trsf\  rn   a   mnzsr  Watwi- 

HOLZ  Mat  DTK  at  Ack  20.000:   DrviL's  HoLX 

PrjmsH  lM!»f:iiii.eD  bt  Lowxkinc  of  Watt* 

LzvEi.  .^rrT.8  It  Sukvives  All  Blsx 
(By  P    r    Kluge) 

Ash  Mxaoows.  Nrv  —  Devirs  Hole  Natlooai 
Monument  Is  a  deep,  narrow  pool  of  water 
located  In  a  cleft  at  tbe  baae  of  a  mountain 
In  tbe  desert  ie*r  here.  Aa  scenic  wonders 
go.  It  tsa't  mucb. 


To  get  bcre.  you  travel  over  mUes  of  dusty 
roAds.  many  of  them  unmarked.  Once  at  the 
monument,  you  are  greeted  by  a  buckabot- 
riddled  garbage  can.  a  gravel  parking  lot  and 
a  sign.  Around  the  spring  Is  a  chain  link 
fence  garlanded  with  barbed  wire.  Clearly. 
this  Is  no  Yoeemite. 

But  Devil's  Hole  Is  at  the  center  of  an  In- 
tense ecological  battle  that  participants  see 
as  a  test  of  the  national  will  to  save  the 
growing  number  of  animals  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  list  of  endangered  species. 
■'If  we  cant  win  this  one."  remarks  a  Devil's 
Hole  campaigner,  "we  won't  be  able  to  save 
anytblng" 

DevU's  Hole  la  the  only  home — and  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  quite  possibly  the  tomb — of 
Cyprlnodon  dlabolls.  the  Devil's  Hole  pupfls^ 
The  inch-long  creature  has  slight  aesthetic 
appeal,  and  Its  commercial  value  Is  nU.  One 
defender,  17  CX.A.  zoology  professor  James 
Brown,  readily  concedes  that  "tbe  pupfish 
Isn't  the  California  condor,  tbe  whooping 
crane  or  the  tule  elk." 

But  scientists  agree  that  in  some  ways  the 
pupflsh  Is  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
these,  for  it  has  been  able  to  adapt  and  sur- 
vive In  one  of  the  most  widely  fluctuating 
and  hostUe  extremes  of  environment  on 
earth.  It's  hoped  that  studies  of  this  lictle 
fish  may  someday  yield  information  that 
could  help  man  survive  the  hostUe  environ- 
ments he  Is  creating. 

n«     ASCA     FOB     20.000     TEAKS 

Pupfish  have  been  In  the  Ash  Meadows- 
Death  Valley  area  for  20.000  years.  The  area 
used  to  be  one  vast  lake,  and  as  It  dried  out 
and  the  desert  emerged  the  pupflsh  were  left 
behind,  stranded  In  Inches-deep  streams, 
bathtub-sized  pools  and  larger  bodies  of  wa- 
ter scattered  across  the  desert. 

They  adapted  to  a  bewUderlng  variety  of 
environments.  They  could  live  In  fresh  water 
or  In  braklsh  pools  six  times  as  saline  as  the 
ocean.  They  survived  In  Ice-covered  ponds 
or  In  water  of  104  degrees.  And.  with  a  speed 
and  faculty  that  astonish  the  scientists  who 
have  studied  them,  the  pupfish  mutated 
quickly  Species  and  subspecies  proliferated, 
each  evolving  in  response  to  Its  environ- 
ment. So.  for  Instance,  the  DevU's  Hole  pup- 
flsh differs  In  looks  and  character  from  the 
pupflsh  In  School  Springs,  less  than  a  mile 
away  across  the  desert. 

These  colonies  of  pupflsh.  Isolated  In  des- 
ert springs  for  mlllenla.  offer  a  priceless  op- 
portunity to  study  the  processes  of  evolution, 
scientists  say  "I  don't  think  they've  attracted 
anywhere  near  as  much  attention  as  they 
deserve.  '  says  Mr.  Brown  of  U.CX.A.  "These 
pupflsh  springs  are  like  Islands  In  a  sea  of 
desert.  It's  the  same  situation  that  Darwin 
found  on  land  In  the  Galapagos  Islands,  only 
In  reverse.  And  all  of  this  Is  Just  six  hours 
from  Los  Angeles,  three  hours  from  Las 
Vegas.- 

Whether  scientists  wUI  have  much  more 
time  to  study  the  pupfish  is  doubtful,  bow- 
ever  The  desert  fastness  that  stranded  but 
also  protected  the  pupflsh  is  being  pene- 
trated. The  prime  threat  Is  agrlcvature. 
Pumping  and  related  activity  has  already 
destroyed  several  springs,  and  by  gradually 
lowering  the  water  table,  threatens  several 
others.  The  most  threatened  spring  is  DevU's 
Hole. 

CANNOT     LrV«     OCTT     OF     WA'm 

"The  pupflsh  have  been  out  In  the  desert 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  they've  evolved  a 
lot.  "  says  Pete  Sanchez,  chief  naturalist  at 
Death  Valley  National  Monument.  ""But  they 
haven't  evolved  to  the  point  where  they  can 
live  out  of  water." 

Mr  Sanchez  says  water  levels  In  DevU's 
Hole  have  been  dropping  since  1968.  That 
was  when  a  large  agricultural  concern, 
Spring  Meadows  Inc  .  began  raising  cattle — 
and  pumping  irrigation  water — In  the  Ash 
Meadows  area. 


DevU's  Hole  Is  deep — several  hundred  feet. 
at  least— emd  ordinarily  the  drop  of  three 
feet  in  water  level  that  has  occurred  might 
not  mean  much.  But  the  dlabolls  spawns 
and  feeds  off  a  rock  shelf  Just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  By  late  this  year,  Mr.  San- 
chez estimates,  all  of  the  shelf  will  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  water — and  out  of  re«ch 
of  the  Cyprlnodon  dlabolls. 

Since  the  dlabolls  declines  to  breed  in  cap- 
tivity, concerned  agencies  have  constructed 
an  artificial  shelf  that  floats  In  the  lowered 
water  Officials  concede  that  the  device  Is  at 
best  an  uncertain  stopgap  A  storm,  an  acci- 
dent, a  vandal,  could  destroy  the  shelf  and 
exterminate  the  Cyprlnodon  dlabolls. 

"Once  x.he  natural  shelf  Is  dry."  Mr.  San- 
chez says,  "the  fate  of  a  whole  species  Is 
hanging  by  a  very  thin  thread." 

Many  agencies  have  Joined  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Pupflsh  Task  Force,  which 
is  coordinating  rescue  activities.  Another 
group,  the  Desert  Pishes  CouncU,  is  cam- 
paigning for  the  pupflsh.  And  Spring  Mea- 
dows Inc.,  the  agricultural  firm  whose  pump- 
ing precipitated  the  current  crisis,  gets  pass- 
ing grades  from  conservationists  for  its  co- 
operation. (The  company  has  abandoned 
some  wells,  suspended  drilling  of  others,  and 
Is  participating  in  hydrologlcal  studies  of  tbe 
area.) 

All  of  this  doesn't  save  the  pupflsh.  how- 
ever. At  least  five  pupfish  ptopulatlons  have 
already  been  exterminated.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
more  pockets  of  pupflsh  remain  In  the  Ash 
Meadows  area,  and  frustration  movmts  as 
time  shortens  and  water  levels  continue  to 
drop. 

"As  cases  of  endangerment  go.  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  situation."  says  Mr.  San- 
chez. "It's  one  valley,  one  drainage  system, 
one  government,  and  one  user  of  the  water. 
It  Isn't  like  trying  to  save  the  polar  bear. 
If  we  can't  resolve  this  one.  how  can  we  hope 
to   solve   any   of   the   bigger   ones?"" 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  35,000-acre  area  so  as  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  three  distinct  species  or  sub- 
species of  pupflsh  now  found  in  Ash 
Meadows:  The  Devils  Hole  pupflsh — Cy- 
prlnodon dlabolls — the  Ash  Meadows 
pupflsh — Cyprinodon  nevadensis  mlo- 
nectes — and  the  Schoolhouse  pupflsh — 
Cyprinodon  nevadensis  pecto rails.  Those 
property  owners  who  would  use  their 
land  to  lower  the  water  level  could  be 
bought  out  and  justly  compensated  Oth- 
ers, like  the  old  hermit  who  lives  near 
Big  Spring,  can  continue  their  desert 
ways. 

The  springs — there  are  at  least  a  doz- 
en— can  be  protected  and  the  water  level 
kept  at  Its  natural  level. 

As  a  national  monument.  Ash  Mead- 
ows should  never  attract  a  large  recrea- 
tion-seeking crowd.  These  desert  pools 
and  marshes  are  fragile  ecosystems 
where  man  is  the  greatest  enemy.  In- 
stead. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
prevent  man's  further  uncontrolled  in- 
trusions into  this  strange  and  unique 
habitat. 

Furthermore,  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  upon  this  legisla- 
tion, I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  protect  Devils  Hole  Na- 
tional Monument  by  taking  action  to 
stop  the  pumping  of  Irrigation  water  I 
call  on  the  Secretary  to  negotiate  for  a 
moratorium  on  pumping,  and  If  that 
fails  to  take  appropriate  legal  steps 

Except   for   their   potential   scientific 
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value,  the  desert  pupflsh  are  useless  to 
man.  They  are  too  small  to  eat.  They  do 
not  make  good  pets.  They  will  not  sur- 
vive in  home  aquariums  They  are  al- 
most impossible  to  sight  in  nature.  They 
attract  neither  compassion  nor  admi- 
ration. Almost  no  one  has  ever  seen  a 
pupflsh:  few  have  heard  of  them. 

Our  saving  the  pupfish  must  be  mo- 
tivated by  the  knowledge  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  biosphere,  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  diversity,  the  qualities  which 
hold  It  together  in  the  interaction  of  life 
form.s  I  think  that  saving  the  pupflsh 
will  be  a  most  significant  symbol  that 
we  are  beginning  to  achieve  some  ma- 
turity in  our  understanding  of  ecology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3141 
A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 

Desert  Pupfish  National  Monument  in  the 

States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  and  protect  several  species 
of  desert  pupflsh.  and  to  Interpret  their 
evolution  In  areas  of  their  natural  environ- 
ment, for  the  benefit  and  education  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"")  Is  authorized  to  establish 
the  Desert  Pupflsh  National  Monument 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "national 
monument  ")  In  the  States  of  California  and 
Nevada.  The  boundary  of  the  national  mon- 
ument shall  be  as  generally  depleted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  Desert  Pupflsh  National 
Monument.'"  numbered  NM  DP  91.CKX).  and 
dated  January  1971.  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundary  of  the  na- 
tional monument,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  Lands,  waters,  and  In- 
terests therein  owned  by  the  Stales  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Nevada,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  owner.  When  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  have  been  acquired  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  efficiently  admlnlstrable  unit  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish 
the  national  monument  by  publication  rf 
notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Register 
Pending  such  establishment  and  thereafter 
the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  land.s 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  of  the  national  monument  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  Act  of  August  26.  1916  (39  Stat  636).  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  D.S,C  1  et 
seq). 

Sec.  3  Effective  upon  establishment  of  the 
national  monument  pursuant  to  section  2. 
the  DevU's  Hole  portion  of  Death  Valley 
National  Monument,  which  was  added  to  tbe 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  2961  of  January  17.  1952  (66 
Stat  c  18).  Is  abolished,  as  such,  and  the 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  are  made 
a  part  of  the  national  monument  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  Any  funds  avail- 
able for  the  DevU's  Hole  portion  of  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  on  the  date  of 
such  establishment  shall  be  avaUable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  national  monument 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  prescribe  minimum  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  farm  work- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EQITTTABLE    BENEFTTS    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
SUGAK   ACT  OF    l»4e 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  soon  be- 
gin marking  \v>  a  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  3  years. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  a  umque  aspect.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  only 
Federal  law  that  so  completely  controls, 
regulates,  and  subsidizes  an  mdustr>; 
while  at  the  same  time  makes  a  condition 
of  that  assistance  the  fair  and  reason- 
able treatment  of  the  employees  of  the 
industrj*. 

The  Migratory  Labor  Subcomnuttee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  chairmsui,  is  vitally 
concerned  about  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  these  employees.  About 
67.000  work  in  sugarcane — 23.000  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  6,000  in  Hawaii, 
and  38.000  in  Puerto  Rico — and  80,000  in 
sugar  beets — primarily  in  the  Midwest 
and  West  I  have  learned  something  of 
the  existing  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  farmworkers  m  sugar  and  the 
effects  of  the  worker  protection  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act, 

I  commend  the  Finance  Committee  for 
its  concern  for  the  industry's  workers 
and  for  hearing  testimony  from  farm- 
worker organizations.  These  witnesses 
have  emphasized  that  workers  are  not 
adequately  covered  by  the  protective 
benefit  scheme  established  by  Congress. 
Those  who  work  the  fields  must  not  be 
exploited,  and  must  not  be  left  to  work 
under  substandard  conditions  for  earn- 
ings that  are  less  than  a  subsistence  pov- 
erty income.  Yet  it  appears  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  and  that  the  law  can 
be  improved. 

There  are  many  examples  of  abuse,  in- 
justice, exploitation  and  neglect  of  farm 
labor  that  have  been  documented  in  our 
subcommittee  s  hearings  Some  enlight- 
ened and  well  meaning  sugar  producers 
have  taken  great  strides  to  assure  decent 
treatment  of  their  workers,  and  I  believe 
that  all  producers  could  operate  more  ef- 
fectively and  efBcienlly  with  improved 
legislation. 

I  hope  we  can  act  now  to  improve  the 
farmworker  benefit  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  the  following  ways: 

Low  wages  and  mcomes  below  poverty 
levels  can  be  raised  Sugarcane  work- 
ers average  $1.50  to  $1  65  an  hour  m 
Louisiana  and  from  $1.75  to  $2  in  Flor- 
ida The  minimum  wage  in  sugarbeets  is 
$1.85  These  low  hourly  rates  do  not  re- 
fiect  even  lower  earnings  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  result  of  the  part-time,  seasonal 
nature  of  farmwork  Low  wages  earned 
by  foreign  workers  in  Florida  are  a  result 
of  an  absence  of  competition  from  the 
domestic  work  force  to  the  detriment  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  workers.  In 
Hawaii,  however,  where  labor  and  man- 
agement   collectively     make     decisions, 


wages  are  higher  and  fringe  benefits  are 
provided.  aD  showing  that  a  better  situ- 
ation can  exist  tmder  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  piece  rate  system  of  pay  and  the 
"fake  "  bonus  conceal  low  wages  that  in 
reality  prevail  and  should  be  corrected  by 
providing  for  the  lull  and  prompt  pay- 
ment of  wages.  Additionally,  workers'  in- 
comes are  frequently  reduced  by  exces- 
sive charges  for  housing,  food,  purchases 
in  the  company  store  and  other  services 
or  facilities,  and  this  practice  should  be 
regulated. 

Housing  for  workers  is  too  often  sub- 
standard, decrepit  and  dilapidated. 
Minimum  housing  standards  are  essen- 
tial. 

Domestic  workers  often  have  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  and  pay  with  sJiens 
illegally  working  in  this  coimtry.  par- 
ticularly in  Midwest  and  Western  sugar 
beet  production  States. 

Workers  who  feel  they  have  been 
shortchanged  on  wages  have  little  re- 
course except  appeal  to  the  local  AfiCS 
committee  which  by  law  is  composed 
only  of  farmers  Such  unfair  appeals 
procedures  could  be  corrected  by  per- 
mitting farmworkers  to  also  have  a  voice 
in  the  appeal  process. 

To  correct  these  problems.  I  urge  the 
Finance  Committee  to  consider  the 
equitable  benefits  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  which  I  propose  today.  These 
amendments  would,  if  enacted,  bring 
about  important  reforms  of  existing 
farmworker  protection  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

These  amendments,  by  establishing 
criteria  and  guidelines  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  setting 
wages,  ■will  permit  sugar  workers  to 
better  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living 
and  improve  their  real  income  as  agri- 
cultural productivity  rises 

They  would  require  the  same  stand- 
ards of  housing  from  growers  receiving 
payments  as  the  Federal  Government 
currently  demands  from  farmers  who 
seek  the  recruitment  of  workers  through 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

They  would  require  that  deductions 
taken  from  workers'  wages  for  board. 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  or  services 
be  reasonable  and  be  liable  to  adjudica- 
tion if  abuses  are  discovered. 

They  would  require  the  grower  to  at- 
tempt to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not 
hinng  illegal  aliens  to  work  in  his  fields. 

They  would  prevent  the  firing  or  black- 
listing of  employees  because  they  brought 
a  wage  or  benefits  dispute  against  a 
grower  or  participated  in  judging  one. 

And  finally,  they  would  establish  a 
simple  and  fair  system  for  adjudicating 
wage  or  benefit  disputes  in  a  local  area. 

The  equitable  benefits  amendments 
which  I  propose  today  are  not  pie  in  the 
sky.  They  are  not  way  out  They  are 
reasonable.  In  fact,  they  are  modest.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  these  amendments. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments, 
together  with  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis, be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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8.  3142 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Su«v  Act  of  IMS  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  ara^es  and  condltlooa  of 
employment  for  f&rm  workers,  and  for 
other  purp<-«e« 

Be  it  imactni  by  t/if  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre3entatir>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled  That  thU 
Act  b«  cited  aa  the  "Equitaole  Benefit* 
Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  I1H8." 

Sbc  i  Section  JOlici  of  Lhe  Sugar  Act  of 
liH^i.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  rer.umber- 
Ing  para^rapb  it  as  paragraph  6  and  by 
Striking  our.  para^jraph  .  1 ,  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following 

■•"-I'll  That  all  persons  employed  on  the 
farm  in  the  production  cultivation  or  har- 
veatmst  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  with  re- 
spect '.._■  whicn  *:;  application  !.>t  payment 
U  made  sha^l  nave  been  paid  wages  therefor 
at  act  leas  tha:-.  thc«e  that  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  :.,■  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable after  investigation  and  due  notice  to 
growers  and  farm  vnTter^  and  their  bona  Ode 
representatives  and  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  to  be  tield  luch  places  and  at  such 
times  as  to  afford  maiimum  participation  by 
all  Interested  per^onn  lu  making  such  deter- 
minatlona.  the  Secretary  ahall  consider  the 
sporadic  and  seasonal  nature  of  the  work; 
the  extra  expenses  occasioned  by  travel  and 
living  away  from  home  wage  rates  In  com- 
parable maniifarturtng  and  agrtrultural  pro- 
duction provided  that  the  per  annum  rates 
do  not  rail  D«low  the  accepted  definition  of 
poverty,  and  a  cost  jf  living  and  productiv- 
ity facu>r  annually  determined  by  il)  cal- 
culating the  sum  of  the  percentage  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  during  the  immediately 
preceding  vear  and  the  percentage  increase 
In  the  average  annual  output  per  manhour 
during  the  most  recent  five  years  as  reported 
In  the  Economic  Keport  of  the  FYesldent,  and 
(Sf  applying  that  total  percentage  increase 
to  the  minimum  wage  of  the  Immediately 
preceding  year  The  Secretary  shall  also  In- 
crease piece  rate  compensation  for  farm  work- 
ers employed  In  sugar  production  according- 
ly and  so  that  the  hourly  rate  or  the  piece- 
rate  whichever  is  higher  shall  be  paid  The 
Secretary  may  alac.  take  into  consideration 
the  standards  therefore  formerly  established 
by  him  under  the  .^grlcxiltural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  differences  In  con- 
ditions among  various  producing  areas.  Pro- 
vided, however  that  any  payment  which 
would  be  payable  except  for  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  may  be  made. 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  In  such  man- 
ner that  the  laborer  wi;l  receive  an  amount, 
Insofar  as  such  payment  wUI  sufllce.  equal 
to  triple  the  amount  of  the  accrued  unpaid 
wages  for  such  work,  and  that  the  producer 
will  receive  the  remainder  If  any.  of  such 
payment. 

"1 2)  That  the  producer  shall  have  com- 
piled wnh  the  regulations  in  effect  under 
the  Act  of  June  6.  1933.  as  amended  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  29 
CS.C.  49  et  seq  1 .  pertaining  to  adequate 
bousing  facilities  and  to  adequate  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  in  the  fields  which  he  pro- 
vides or  causes  to  be  provided 

"(3)  That  the  producer  shall  have  deter- 
mined to  his  knowledge  that  hu  employees 
engaged  as  sugarworkers  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  are  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Stales  wh.ise  employ- 
ment does  not  violate  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  their  admission 

"(4)  TTiat  the  producer  shall  not  have 
charged,  or  permitted  to  be  charged,  directly 
or  Indirectly  any  aojount  \n  excess  of  the 
reasonable  cost  for  the  furnishing  to  any 
employee  twarrl  lodging,  or  other  facilities 
or  service*  customarily  furnished  by  such 
producer  or  producers  in  the  area  or  by  a  crew 
leader  or  labor  contractor  under  the  pro- 
ducer's control 


"(i)  Tixnt  the  producer  shall  not  have  dis- 
charged or  In  any  other  manner  Ascrlml- 
nated  against  any  employee  because  such 
employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or  in- 
stituted or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or 
has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  la  any 
such  proceeding,  or  has  served  or  la  about 
to  serve  on  a  oommlttae  or  panel  under  sec- 
Uon  306  of  this  Act." 

3»c.  3.  Section  306  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Use  of  Local  Committees  and  Other 
Agencies 

I  a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
Utles  n  and  III  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  local  committees  of 
sugar  beet  or  sugarcane  producers,  farm 
worker  organizations  and  representative 
groups.  State  and  county  agricultural  con- 
servation committees,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  other  agencies,  and  the 
Secretaxy  may  pM-escrlbe  that  all  or  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  such  committees,  agencies, 
assoclatloBs  or  other  groups  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  payments  herein  author- 
ized. 

■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for  each 
kxallty  a  panel  consisting  of  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  (1 )  producers  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane:  (2>  persons  employed  on  the 
farm  as  sugar  workers,  and  (3)  the  general 
public.  Any  dispute  between  a  producer  and 
persons  so  employed  on  the  farm  concerning 
wages  or  conditions  of  work  ( including  the 
reasonable  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  or  services  which  the  producer  pro- 
vides or  causes  to  be  provided)  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  panel  for  resolu- 
tion in  an  Impartial  manner  The  decision 
of  any  panel  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  twenty  days 
after  such  decision  Is  made. 

SXCnoN-BT-SkCTION    ANALYSIS    OT    THX    EqUI- 
TABLZ  BCNTTTrS  AMXI^DMSNTS  TO  THX  SUGAB 

Act  or  1948 

In  summary.  Section  1  provides  that  the 
BUI  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equitable  Benefits 
Amendments  to  the  Sugiu-  Act  of  194a."  Sec- 
tion 2  would  amend  Section  301(c)  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  by  providing  additional 
equitable  benefits  and  protections  for  sugar 
workers  in  the  area  of  wages,  housing.  Illegal 
aliens,  deductions,  and  retaliation.  Certain 
worker  protection  provisions  which  were  Ini- 
tially In  the  Act  of  1948  are  retained  Sec- 
tion 3  authorizes  a  more  effective  mechanism 
for  settling  disputes  under  the  Act. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  new 
benefits  and  protections  proposed  in  the 
Amendment*. 

WAGXS 

Section  301(c)(1)  would  establish  specific 
guidelines  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  minimum  wages 
for  workers  employed  on  the  farm  in  the  pro- 
duction, cultivation  or  harvesting  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  It  would  supplement  the 
current  procedures  of  hearings  and  criteria 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Criteria  for  use  by  the  Secretary  In  deter- 
mining wages  would  Include  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  agricultural  productivity  factor:  ad- 
justments for  the  sporadic  and  seasonal  na- 
ture of  the  work;  the  extra  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  travel  and  living  away  from 
home;  wage  rates  comparable  to  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  operations. 

The  amendment  would  permit  sugar 
workers  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
But  if  It  provided  no  other  Increase,  then 
these  workers  would  never  be  able  to  Improve 
their  real  Income.  TTie  amendment  therefore 
also  gives  them  a  share  In  the  benefits  of 
productivity  Increases  in  agriculture.  This  Is 
only  fair  and  Just  since  the  workers  share  in 
the   resp>onslblllty   and   effort    to   create   our 


ever-lncreaatng  agricultural  efficiency.   Piece 
rates  would  Increase  accordingly 

The  amendment  requires  growers  to  pay 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  'In  full  as 
earned."  This  provision  would  end  the  cur- 
rent practice  whereby  some  sugar  beet 
growers  withhold  earned  wages  from  workers 
until  the  end  of  the  season  to  be  paid  then 
If  they  remain  when  the  harvest  Is  lean  and 
when  they  could  earn  more  In  work  on  other 
conunodltles. 

HOUSING 

Section  301(c)  (2)  would  require  that  pro- 
ducers furnishing  housing  or  causing  hous- 
ing to  be  fumlahed  must  provide  or  cause  to 
be  provided  facilities  which  meet  the  existing 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  regulations  of  the  US 
Labor  Department.  The  same  requirement* 
would  be  established  for  water  and  sanitary 
faclUUes  In  the  fields 

Currently,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  regula- 
tions apply  to  thoee  producers  who  recruit 
workers  through  the  U  8  Employment  Serv- 
ice But  if  a  producer  recruits  workers  with- 
out USES  aid  or  If  his  State  or  locality  en- 
forces no  farm  labor  housing  codes,  then  the 
producer's  housing  for  workers  can  be  as 
decrepit  as  he  likes. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  regulations  pro- 
vide that  where  local  or  State  housing  stand- 
ards are  more  stringent  than  the  minimum 
standards  specified  In  the  regulations,  the 
local  or  State  requirements  must  be  com- 
piled with  Section  301(c)(2)  would  con- 
tinue this  provision  for  sugar  production, 
cultivation  or  harvesting. 

n.L£CAL    alunb 

Section  301(C)(3)  requires  that  the  pro- 
ducer determine  to  his  knowledge  that  his 
employees  engaged  In  sugar  production,  cul- 
tivation or  harvesting  are  either  US  citizens 
or  aliens  legally  employed  in  the  U.S. 

Currently,  some  1.000.000  aliens  who  en- 
tered the  US  Illegally  and /or  are  working 
Illegally  are  estimated  to  be  employed  In  the 
country  Employers  face  no  penalties  now 
for  hiring  them  These  workers  are  easily 
exploited  since  one  call  to  the  US  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  results 
In  their  Jailing  and  expulsion  from  the  U  S 
They  are  often  p>ald  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  and  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  labor 
conditions  of  US  citizens  and  legally-work- 
ing aliens.  The  employment  of  Illegals  In 
sugar  production  hurts  not  only  other  work- 
ers but  also  consclentloios  employers  who 
hire  only  U.S.  citizens  and  legal  aliens. 

DBOUCTIONS 

Section  301(c)(4)  would  permit  only  rea- 
sonable charges  to  be  made  for  furnishing 
workers'  board,  lodging  or  other  facilities  or 
services  A  dispute  over  whether  the  charges 
are  reasonable  would  be  considered  a  wage 
dispute  and  be  resolved  by  the  procedure 
outlined  under  the  heading  "EHsputes  Set- 
tlement"  below. 

Numerous  complaints  exist  that  sugar 
workers  are  cheated  In  the  deductions  taken 
from  their  pay  for  the  cost  of  facilities  or 
services  provided  by  producers  or  crew  lead- 
ers and  labor  contractors  In  fact,  some  work- 
ers argue  that  requiring  deductions  to  reflect 
reasonable  costs  Is  more  Important  than  In- 
creasing wages  because  they  often  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  wage  Increases 

RkTAUATION 

Section  301(c)  (6)  )  forbids  the  discharge  or 
any  other  discrimination  against  an  employee 
because  he  was  involved  In  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  under  these  Amendments,  testified 
In  a  dispute  or  served  on  a  committee  fo 
adjudicate  disputes  under  these  Amend- 
n^nts 

Sugar  workers  are  so  poverty-stricken  that 
fear  of  losing  work  Is  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  their  seeking  their  rights.  They  have  been 
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easily  Intimidated  in  the  past  against  assert- 
ing the  few  rights  they  do  possess. 

PkNALTIBS 

Certain  language  in  the  currently  existing 
Section  301(C)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  Is 
dropped.  As  a  result,  the  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  requirements  of  Section  301(c),  as 
prescribed  by  the  Amendments,  would  be 
the  forfeiture  of  sugar  paj-ments. 

DisptJTBs  SETTLE Mxrrr 

Section  3  of  the  Amendments  would  amend 
Section  305(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  farmworkers  organizations  and  repre- 
sentative groups  In  carrying  out  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  3  would  also  add  a  Subsection  (b) 
to  Section  305  of  the  Sugar  Act  it  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  establish  la  each 
locality  a  panel  composed  of  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  sugar  producers,  fleldworkers 
and  the  general  public  to  consider  any  dis- 
pute between  a  producer  and  a  worker  con- 
cerning wages  or  conditions  of  work.  The 
conditions  include  the  reasonable  cost  of 
board,  lodging  or  other  facilities  or  services 
which  the  producer  provides  or  causes  to  be 
provided  The  panel  shall  resolve  these  dis- 
putes In  an  Impartial  manner  The  decisions 
are  subject  to  the  Secret.ary  of  Agriculture's 
review  within  20  days  after  they  have  been 
made. 

Currently,  there  Is  no  fair  and  unpreju- 
diced way  for  fleldworkers  to  have  their  dis- 
putes with  a  grower  over  wages  or  deduc- 
tions resolved.  Their  complaints  are  con- 
sidered by  the  local  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  Committee, 
which  according  to  Deptu^ment  regulations. 
Is  composed  solely  of  growers. 


By  Mr  INOUYE: 

8.  2143  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Trafllc  Act.  1925,  to  provide 
for  the  removal,  impoundment,  or  im- 
mobilization of  motor  vehicles  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  had  its 
genesis  in  an  archtype  legislative  situa- 
tion. Inadequacies  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  the  prosecution  of  scofflaws 
was  a  matter  in  issue  during  the  recently 
completed  appropriations  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  District  of  Columbia 
budget.  The  matter  was  meaningfully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  issue  resolved,  to  the  extent 
possible,  under  present  law  by  citizens 
of  the  community. 

In  a  city  of  citizens  without  the  right 
to  vote,  there  are,  of  necessity,  many  con- 
cerned neighborhood  groups  performing 
the  fimctions  of  the  electors  and  the 
elected.  One  of  the  most  stalwart  groups 
is  the  Citizens  Association  of  George- 
town. In  this  instance,  as  a  result  of  their 
concern  over  illegally  parked  vehicles, 
they  conducted  a  study  analyzing  the 
one-half  million  unpaid  parking  tickets 
issued  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  1970.  This  was  almost  half  of  the 
total  tickets  issued.  Their  findings 
showed  some  $2.5  to  $4.0  million  less  in 
the  city  coffers  as  a  result  of  unpaid 
parking  tickets.  This  startling  fact,  in  a 
city  which  annually  must  seek  fiscal  sup- 
port from  the  Congress,  was  brought  to 
the  city's  attention  by  Martha  Angle,  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  This  reporter  investigated  the  find- 
ings, authenticated  the  facts,  and  did  a 


further  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this 
shocking  situation.  An  informed  public 
demonstrated  its  disapproval  My  con- 
cern over  revenues  lost,  and  the  disre- 
gard for  the  law  demonstrated,  resulted 
in  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Corporation  Counsel.  C  Francis 
Murphy-,  newly  appointed  to  one  of  the 
most  important  city  ofiBces  during  one 
of  the  city's  most  trv'ing  times 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  above  instances 
to  show  not  only  that  the  District  has  a 
concerned  citizenry,  a  community  serv- 
ice-oriented press,  and  competent  civil 
servants,  but  also  to  reemphfisize  that 
the  citizens  of  this  city  can  tend  to  their 
mimicipal  matters  much  more  promptly. 
aptly,  and  appropriately  than  any  U.S. 
Senator.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
is  the  last  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
Senator,  or  any  of  my  colleagues  is  called 
upon  to  introduce  to  this  Chamber  on 
District  of  Columbia  parking  violations 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
the  only  possible  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  scofflaw  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  reciprocal  agreement 
with  the  governments  of  Virgirua  and 
Maryland,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
those  States  to  deny  licensing  to  scofflaws 
as  the  District  is  presently  able  to  do  for 
its  own  scofflaw  drivers  would  also  be 
most  helpful  and  save  much  police  time 
as  well.  I  understand  the  District  gov- 
ernment already  has  such  authority  as  is 
necessary  for  the  Mayor  to  enter  into 
such  agreement.  The  Council  of  Govern- 
ments is  actively  pursuing  and  promot- 
ing an  early  agreement  I  hope  it  may 
soon  be  achieved  However,  such  an 
agreement  will  not  deal  effectively  with 
the  substantial  number  of  automobiles 
registered  outside  these  three  jurisdic- 
tions which  operate  on  the  streets  of  our 
city  and  which  today  are  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  city  to  deal  with  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion hereby  introduced  will  close  that 
loophole  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  articles  by 
Martha  Angle,  and  the  attached  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  I  fur- 
ther request  that  this  measure  be  as- 
signed to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
early  consideration  and  favorable  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2143 
A   bill   to  amend   the  District   of  Columbia 
Trafllc   Act,   1925,   to   provide   for   the   re- 
moval.   Impoundment,    or    Immobilization 
of  motor  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Trafllc 
Act.  1926  (43  SUt.  1119;  D  C  Code.  sec. 
40-603  (Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  Any  unattended  motor  vehicle 
found  parked  at  any  time  upon  any  public 
highway  of  the  District  of  (>3lumbla  against 
which  there  are  two  or  more  outstanding 
or  otherwise  unsettled  trafllc  violation  no- 
tices or  against  which  there  have  been  Is- 
sued two  or  more  warrants,  may,  by  or  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  officer  or  member  of 


the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  either  by  towing 
or  otherwise,  be  removed  or  conveyed  to  and 
impounded  in  any  place  designated  by  the 
Commissioner,  or  Immobilized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  operation,  except 
that  no  such  vehicle  shall  be  Immobilized 
by  any  means  other  than  by  the  use  of  a 
device  or  other  mechanism  which  will  cause 
no  damage  to  such  vehicle  unless  It  Is 
moved  while  such  device  or  mechanism  Is  In 
place. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  or 
member  of  the  police  force  removing  or  Im- 
mobilizing such  motor  vehicle,  or  under 
whose  directions  such  vehicle  is  removed  or 
immobilized,  to  inform  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  owner  of  an  impounded  or  im- 
mobilized vehicle  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  prior  unsettled  traffic 
violation  notices  or  warrants,  for  which  or 
on  account  of  which,  such  vehicle  was  im- 
F>ounded  or  immobilized  In  any  case  in- 
volving the  Immobilization  of  a  vehicle  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  such  member  or 
officer  shall  cause  to  be  placed  on  such  ve- 
hicle. In  a  conspicious  manner,  notice  suf- 
ficient to  warn  any  Individual  to  the  effect 
that  such  vehicle  has  been  immobilized  and 
that  any  attempt  to  move  such  vehicle 
might   result   In   damage   to   such   vehicle. 

■'i3)  The  owner  of  such  imfxjunded  or 
Immobilized  motor  vehicle,  or  other  duly 
authorized  person,  shall  be  permitted  to 
repossess  or  to  secure  the  release  of  the  ve- 
hicle upon  the  depositing  of  the  collateral 
required  for  his  appearance  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  answer 
for  each  violation  for  which  there  is  an 
outstanding  or  otherwise  unsettled  u-afllc 
violation  notice  or  warrant." 

(PTMn  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  April 
22.  1971] 

iNOUTk  Hrrs  Matox  on  Scoittjiw  Dklat 
(By  Martha  Angle) 
Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  D-Hawall,  has 
chlded  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  for  fall- 
ing to  move  against  parking  scofflaws  or  pro- 
vide other  "leadership  In  austerity"  at  a  time 
when  the  District  faces  a  massive  revenue 
crisis  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  parking  subject.  Inouye  referred  to 

Star  articles  pointing  out  that  half  of  the 
1,005.100  parking  tlcltets  issued  last  year 
were  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  that 
city  police  have  been  seeking  authority  for 
more  than  a  year  to  Impound  cars  with  out- 
standing  parking    violations 

"If  you're  not  going  to  follow  up,  you've 
wasted  the  valuable  time  of  policemen  who 
issued  those  half-tnlUion  tlcltets."  Inouye 
told  Mayor  Washington. 

AtrrHOBIZATlON    NEEDED 

C.  Francis  Murphy,  the  city  s  newiy  named 
Corporation  Counsel,  said  the  District  would 
need  congressional  authorization  to  Impound 
legally  parked  cars  that  have  outstanding 
parking  tickets,  although  It  could  move 
against  Illegally  parked  vehicles  with  unpaid 
tickets. 

Inouye  promptly  responded  that  "I  will 
Introduce  such  legislation  forthwith  and  see 
to   It   that    It   at   least    passes   the   Senate  " 

The  Citizens  Association  of  Georgetown 
recently  did  a  study  indicating  the  District 
is  losing  12  5  million  to  $4  million  per  year 
from  unpaid  parking  tickets,  many  of  which 
were   issued   to   Maryland   and  Virginia   cars. 

The  mayor  .said  yesterday  the  most  effective 
way  to  recoup  parking  fines  from  cars  be- 
longing to  suburbanites  would  be  a  reciprocal 
agreement  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
withholding  of  license  tags  until  all  out- 
standing   parking    tickets    are    paid. 

City  officials  have  made  no  attempt  to  date 
to    negotiate   such    an   agreement,   however. 
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Prar.ou  B    Prmacols.  pr«aJdent  of  the  Mtn>- 

p<^!!^*n  Wiihmgton  Council  of  Oovenunenu, 
*iiid  :a«t  weekend  the  Idea  \a  "very  lnt«re«t- 
Ing      »nd    ■  wei:    worth    pursuing" 

And  State  Sea  Meyer  M  Km«nuel.  D-Prtnce 
Oeor^w  County,  hia  written  to  PVancols 
offering  to  sponior  such  leglalatlon  in  the 
Maryland  Oener*.  .^jaembly  If  COO  wlahee 
to  pursue  the  mitter 

[Prom   the   Washington   Ereiiiag   3t»r.   Apr. 
31.  1971] 
DwnucT   LAoctsa  on  Action  AoAiNar 
Scorns  WB 
(By  Martha  Angle) 
Although    the    District    loses    millions    of 
dollars  annually  from  unpaid  parking  tickets, 
the  city  has  taken  no  action  for  more  than  a 
year  on  proposals  to  authorize  police  to  im- 
pound cars  of  acofflavs  until  tickets  are  paid 
The   Metropolitan   Police  Department   has 
been   seeking   such   authority,   which   would 
require  City  Council  action,  for  well  over  a 
year,    but   lu   proposal    repeatedly    has   been 
caught  In  the  bureaucratic  !*lt.-he« 

Sen.  Daniel  K  Inouye.  D-Rawaii.  chairman 
erf  the  Senate  District  apprr>pr;atlons  sub- 
committee, planned  to  question  Mayor 
Walter  B  Washington  today  about  the  cltys 
failure  to  move  against  parking  violators 

City  Council  Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn  Jr 
admitted  yesterday  that  'were  not  right  on 
top  of  the  parking  scofflaw  problem. 

"There's  no  doubt  it's  one  of  those  things 
w»  ought  to  have  gotten  to  sooner."  Hahn 
said  The  council  will  consider  the  situation 
next  month  whan  it  takes  up  a  whole  series 
of  parking  problems,  he  said 

A  recent  study  by  the  Citizens  Association 
of  Georgetown  showed  that  half  the  1.006  100 
parking  tickets  issued  by  the  District  last 
year  were  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year 

The  aaaoclatlon  estimated  the  unpaid 
tickets  cost  the  city  from  $a  5  million  to  M 
mlUloa  In  revenue  It  blamed  a  large  part  of 
the  loss  on  the  absence  of  any  reciprocal 
agreement  between  Maryland.  Virginia  and 
the  District  to  force  payment  of  parking 
tickets  by  withholding  license  tags  from 
scofflaws. 

The  study  by  the  Georgetown  asaoclatloQ 
showed  about  one-third  of  the  unpaid  tickets 
were  issued  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  cara. 
40  percent  to  cars  from  other  states  and  the 
rest  In  District  residents. 

The  District  can  withhold  license  tags  from 
Its  own  residents  who  fall  to  pay  their  park- 
ing tickets,  but  has  no  power  to  collect  from 
suburbanites  unless  police  catch  them  In  the 
act. 

Throxigh  use  of  a  computer  shared  with 
the  Central  Violations  Bureau,  the  police  can 
Identify  the  license  tag  numbers  of  all  cars 
with  outstanding  parking  violations. 

They  also  can  identify  the  names  of  Dis- 
trict offenders,  their  addresses,  the  type  of 
parking  violation  and  the  time  and  place  of 
all  parking  violations  incurred  by  each  in- 
dividual. 

NO    LXCAI.     HA»Srr»     SCXN 

At  least  two  of  the  laat  three  corporation 
counsels  for  the  District  have  said  there  Is 
no  legal  barrier  to  authorizing  police  to  Im- 
pound any  car  Ulegally  parked  In  the  city 
which  has  outstanding  parking  violations. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  murkier,  legally 
speaking,  for  authorizing  Impoundment  of 
legally  parked  vehicles  whose  owners  have 
failed  to  pay  past  parking  tickets,  the  lawyers 
have  said 

'•Quite  frankly,  we  Just  haven't  been  able 
to  resolve  tha-  Issue.  It's  hard  to  come  to  a 
coneensua."  one  District  oOcUl  aald  Tester - 
day. 

District  officials  admit  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  reach  a  reciprocal  agreement  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  withhold  license 
tags  of  parking  scofflaws  untu  all  tickets  are 
paid  up. 
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By  Mr  INOUYE: 

S.  2145.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
be  covered  by  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life 
Insurance  during  any  period  they  are  as- 
.signed  to  duty  in  a  combat  zone.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  make  mtindatory  life  insur- 
ance coverage  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  a  combat  zone. 

Under  present  rules  and  regulations. 
Servicemen's  Qroup  Life  Insurance  Is 
made  available  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  at  the  rate  of  S3  per 
$15,000  coverage.  $2  per  $10,000  and  $1 
per  $5,000  Unless  other-^nise  informed  by 
the  serviceman  inbured.  the  policy  auto- 
matically remains  In  effect  throughout 
his  service  obligation. 

The  current  act,  however,  allows  the 
insiired  to  cancel  or  reduce  his  coverage. 
In  some  cases,  this  option  can  have  ad- 
verse consequences  for  his  beneficiaries 
.\  serviceman  assigned  to  a  combat  «one 
faces  a  high  risk  of  Injury  or  death,  and 
to  authorize  him  to  cancel  his  coverage 
or  go  on  duty  without  coverage  during 
his  tour  might  very  easly  deprive  his 
family  or  relatives  of  any  monetary  as- 
sistance resulting  from  his  death  There 
has  been  a  case  in  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii  in  which  a  serviceman  cancelled 
his  insurance  only  to  die  shortly  there- 
after from  hostile  fire  Mandatory  insur- 
ance for  this  limited  class  of  servicemen 
and  servlcewomen  could  alleviate  some 
of  the  financial  problems  caused  by  their 
deaths  My  bill  would  authorize  reduced 
coverage  if  the  soldier  so  wishes  It  but 
establishes  a  mandatory  floor  of  $10,000. 
The  sum  of  money  Involved  Is  small 
and  will  Impose  no  financial  constraints 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  As  our 
involvement  in  Indochina  declines,  the 
requirement  for  such  legislation  will  ease. 
However,  as  long  as  we  have  forces  in 
Indochina,  the  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion will  exist. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  the  bill  Its  expeditious  and  fa- 
vorable consideration 


By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
8.  2146  A  bill  to  require  community 
mental  health  centers  and  hospitals  and 
other  medical  faculties  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  provide  needed  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug 
abuse  and  other  drug  dependence  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

EtPANSION    or    COMMtTNrTT    laNTAI,    RSALTH 
C»NT««3    roB    TKXATKUrr    or    DBTTO    ABDICT8 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  at 
last  we  seem  to  be  mobilizing  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts 

The  administration  announced  last 
week  a  catchup  effort,  directing  much  of 
its  fire  at  improving  drug  treatment  for 
Vietnam  veterans  and  the  creation  of  an 
emergency  drug  program  ofBce  in  the 
White  House.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
action. 


I  regret,  however,  that  the  President 
apparently  has  overlooked  the  use  of  a 
verj'  effective  tool  In  hLs  new  crash  pro- 
gram against  drugs,  the  use  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  to  treat  drug 
addicts. 

While  community  mental  health 
centers  have  offered  some  drug  rehabili- 
tation treatment  in  the  past,  we  need  to 
give  much  greater  attention  to  expand- 
ing this  resource. 

I.  therefore,  am  introducing  leglsla- 
Uon  today  which  will  authorize  $160 
million  for  staffing  grants  at  community 
mental  health  centers 

The  purpose  of  the  staffing  grants  Is 
to  guarantee  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  addicts  at  neighbor- 
hood community  mental  health  centers. 
No  grant  would  be  made  available  un- 
less the  centers  provide  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  addirts. 
Under  the  proposal  the  centers  could 
also  enter  mto  agreements  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Armed 
Forces  to  treat  ex-servicemen  or  service- 
men suffering  from  dru^  addiction 

This  proposal  is  a  companion  measure 
to  the  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  whose  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment will  begin  hearings  next  week  on 
the  treatment  of  dnog  addicts  at  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers. 

The  campaign  against  drug  abuse  and 
to  help  drug  victims  is  one  for  all  levels 
of  government.  Surely  one  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  help  is  at 
the  neighborhood  level  through  feder- 
ally funded  community  mental  health 
centers. 

F»eportedly  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  a  permanent  cure  for  the  drug 
addict  is  his  Inability  to  achieve  psycho- 
logical divorce  from  a  drug  once  with- 
drawal procedures  have  run  their  course. 
A  recent  report  on  drugs  said  that  there 
are  countless  thousands  of  cases  where 
the  physical  addiction  ha.s  been  broken 
by  withdrawal  only  to  find  the  addict 
returning  to  drugs  once  he  is  back  in  an 
old  and  familiar  environment.  ' 

Conam unity  mental  health  centers  may 
be  one  of  our  best  hopes  for  quickly 
establishing  effective  drug  rehabilitation 
programs  But  they  need  much  greater 
support 

In  fiscal  year  1971  the  community 
menul  health  centers  had  a  staffink'  and 
operational  budget  of  $90  l  million.  The 
administration  s  budget  request  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  asks  for  only  $15  million 
more.  The  increase  will  go  toward  sup- 
porting an  estimated  42  new  centers. 
None  of  this  money  is  for  expartsion  of 
any  drug  treatment  operatiorLs  at  the 
centers. 

The  budget  allocates  to  special  staffing 
under  the  narcotics  addicts  treatment 
program  of  the  community  mental  health 
centers  only  $14  6  million.  All  of  thla 
money  will  be  required  for  continua- 
tion of  current  projects  relating  to  drug 
treatmoit. 

As  of  April  30,  1971,  the  23  drug 
treatment  centers  at  community  mental 
health  centers  had  treated  more  than 
8,000  patients  Because  of  the  widespread 
use    of    drugs,    such    treatment    hardly 
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makes  a  dent  in  assisting  the  tens  of 
thousands  more  persons  now  afflicted. 

I  believe  the  budget  request  is  also  too 
low  for  special  projects  under  Public  Law 
91-513  which  would  treat  drug  addicts 
at  community  mental  health  centers  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  high  rate  of  drug 
use. 

The  current  budget  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration asks  $9  million  for  detoxi- 
fication, institutional  services  and  sifter 
care  services  However,  this  amount  wUl 
only  maintain  tlie  treatment  at  1971 
levels. 

Of  the  $9  million  in  special  project 
moneys.  $4  million  worth  of  projects  are 
being  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity  to  the  community 
mental  health  centers.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  real  gain  in  funds. 

If  suitably  strengthened,  the  com- 
munity mental  health  program  could 
prove  a  mast  effective  instrument  in 
helping  combat  the  drug  problem. 

At  this  point,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters represent  a  unique  model  in  the 
delivery  of  mental  health  services  TTiey 
can  reach  those  in  need  of  treatment 
much  more  quickly  than  the  traditional 
mental  health  institutions 

The  centers  already  have  established 
working  rapport  with  the  leading  seg- 
ments of  the  community — educators, 
clergy,  physicians,  psychiatrists,  and 
other  community  leaders. 

These  are  all  elements  which  must  be 
brought  together  and  work  together  to 
fight  drug  abuse. 

Driig  abuse  is  a  community  health 
problem. 

We  should  attack  it  at  the  local  level 
where  the  facilities  are  available. 


By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Beall, 

Mr    Brooke.   Mr    Cannon.   Mr. 
Case.    Mr    Cooper,   Mr    Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.    FoNG.    Mr.    Gambrell,    Mr. 
HoLLiNCS,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 
Inquye.    Mr.    Javits.    Mr.    Mc- 
GovERN,     Mr.     McIntyre.     Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr    Percy, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Taft.    Mr. 
Tower.   Mr.   Tunney,   and  Mr. 
Williams  i  : 
S.2148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  to  pronde  for  a 
comprehensive   grant   program   for   the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
lution to  our  growing  crime  problem  is 
the  greatest  challenge  to  this  country.  It 
is  the  ultimate  challenge  for  if  it  is  not 
overcome,  it  will  surely  destroy  the  Na- 
tion. And  it  is  for  this  reason  all  of 
America  must  partake  in  Its  solution 
Crime  is  literally  drainmg  our  Nation 
of  billions  of  dollars,  causing  anxiety  and 
tmcertainty  for  millions  of  Americans 
and  suffering  for  its  untold  victims. 

It  is  all-pervasive.  There  are  few  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  who  either  per- 


sonally or  through  ties  of  family  or 
friends  have  not  been  affected  by  crime. 
There  is  not  a  day  gone  by  that  we  fail 
to  read  or  hear  about  some  terrible  tale 
erf  criminal  conduct. 

We  are  beginning  to  know  more  and 
more  about  crime  We  know  that  crime 
is  a  reflection  of  the  anger  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  inner  city.  We  know  the  con- 
gestion of  the  ghetto,  poor  housing,  and 
poor  education  do  much  to  aggravate  the 
problem.  We  know  that  the  ineffective- 
ness of  prosecutorial  efforts  create  a  lark 
of  needed  predictability  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws 

We  know  that  many  of  our  established 
institutions  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
problem,  rather  than  contributing  to  its 
solution  Our  prisons,  for  instance,  are 
creating  an  environment  for  reenforc- 
ing  criminal  conduct,  rather  than  chang- 
ing the  attitudes  of  the  criminals.  Our 
entire  judicial  and  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem has  become  a  system  of  revolving 
doors  Our  courts  and  prisons  have  been 
putting  rapists  and  murderers  in  the 
same  cell  with  the  college  pot  smoker 
and  the  juvenile  rimaways.  These  insti- 
tutions are  grouping  for  renewal. 

We  are  now  starting  to  learn  about  the 
important  who's,  how's,  and  why's  of 
crime.  We  know  at  least  that  these  prob- 
lems are  institutional  as  well  as  human. 
We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn.  But 
I  must  compliment  our  governments  in 
responding  to  this  once  great  and  im- 
measurable void.  We  have  begim  to  fill 
in  the  empty  spaces  with  the  needed  facts 
and  figures 

We  must  approach  our  crime  problem 
as  we  approach  a  business  venture.  If  we 
are  to  put  billions  and  bOlions  each  year 
into  courts,  police,  corrections  and  so  on, 
and  expect  productive  and  responsive  re- 
sults, we  must  know  about  the  successes 
and  failures  of  our  previous  efforts.  We 
must  know  the  causes  of  crime  as  well  as 
the  likely  remedies. 

The  economics  of  crime,  if  operated 
effectively,  will  dictate  a  proper  balance 
between  demand  for  action  and  supply 
of  resources  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
waste  money  and  time  in  this  ever-in- 
creasing social  menace. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  the  eco- 
nomics of  crime  are  not  working.  If  a 
certain  segment  of  our  population  is 
causing  a  declared  percentage  of  the 
overall  crime,  our  resources  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  respond  in  a  like 
proportion. 

The  case  in  point  is  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Although  juveniles  make  up  around  17 
percent  of  our  population,  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  responsible  for  close  to  half 
our  arrests  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  crime  The  disproportionate 
share  of  crime  committed  by  juveniles  is 
abundantly  documented  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration and  numerous  other  studies 
and  reports. 

For  further  proof  of  the  juvenile's  in- 
volvement In  the  law  enforcement,  judi- 


cial and  correctional  processes,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  visit  our  jails  and  prisons, 
the  courts  and  lock-ups.  Look  inside  the 
flashing  police  car  as  it  speeds  its  way 
to  the  police  station  Look  and  you  will 
see  mostly  juveniles:  you  w1U  see  young, 
angry — and  scared  faces. 

The  President's  Commission  unequi- 
vocally pronounced  that  "America's  best 
hope  for  reducing  crime  is  to  reduce  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  youth  crime."  Re- 
ducing juvenile  delinquency  will  also 
save  time  and  money  Last  year  there 
were  close  to  a  million  court  cases  involv- 
ing juvenile  delinquents.  In  Baltimore 
City,  which  has  a  .mvenile  population  of 
one-third  the  total  population,  there 
were  almost  9,000  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  processed  through  its  courts. 

When  we  look  to  the  future,  the  juve- 
nile's involvement  in  the  criminal  proc- 
ess becomes  even  more  pronounced.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  juvenile  arrests  for 
violent  crimes  increased  148  percent. 
while  arrests  for  property  offenses  in- 
creased 85  percent.  Again  in  Baltimore 
City.  50  percent  of  the  breaking  and  en- 
tering and  auto  thefts  were  committed 
by  the  city's  juveniles. 

With  our  juvenile  population  now 
growing  and  making  up  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population,  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  years  ahead  an  even  greater 
increase  in  youth  crime. 

How  has  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponded, knowing  these  facts — realizing 
the  impact  of  juvenile  delinquency  upon 
our  Nation's  stability.  Quite  frankly.  I 
must  say  not  very  well , 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Mr 
Jerris  Leonard.  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion—LEAA— stated  that  only  19  percent 
of  LEAA  funds  are  now  going  toward  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delmquency  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  juvemle  delin- 
quents. 

LEAA.  as  you  all  know,  is  the  major 
crime  fighting  vehicle  of  the  Federal 
Government — created  in  title  I  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  I  am  proud  of 
its  accomplishments — and  have  become 
one  of  the  agency's  most  aggressive  sup- 
porters. And  it  is  for  this  reason  I  believe 
that  the  agency  should  get  more  involved 
in  juvenile  delinquency:  it  has  given  too 
little  direction  to  this  ntal  area 

It  is  with  these  objectives  that  today  I 
introduce  the  Juvenile  Delmquency  Pre- 
vention and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971. 
Senators  Cook  and  Ba'yh  are  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsors  and  are  joined  by  Sena- 
tors Ervin,  Beall,  Tvnney.  McGovern, 
Stevens,  Eacleton.  Case.  Tower,  Gam- 
brell. Cannon.  Humphrey.  Brooke, 
Percy.  Cranston,  Muskie,  Cooper. 
Inouye,  Moss.  Javits.  Fong.  Taft,  Mc- 
I.NTYRE.  HoLLiNcs.  and  Williams.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  as  many  sis  26  cosponsors 
I  think  this  reflects  a  recognized  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  Senate 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S    31M 
A  bill  to  am«Dd  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  an4   Safe   Streets  Act   of   1968,  u 
amended,  to   provide  (or  a  comprehensive 
grant  program  for  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nlie  delinquency  and  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Juvenile  delinquents 
Be  It  enacted  by  "^  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    ol 
America    m    Cong^esi    assembled.    That    this 
Act    may    be    cited    ae    the     Juvenile   Delin- 
quency  Prevention    and    Rehabilitation   Act 
of  1971." 

S*c  2  Section  303  of  Part  C  of  Title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  196S.  as  amended.  Ls  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence  ■Within 
two  years  aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  part 
P  of  this  Act.  no  State  plan  ^all  be  approved 
as  comprehensive  uniess  it  includes  a  Juve- 
nile Justice  component,  ad  provided  tor  In 
part  P.  and  providing  ".hat  at  .east  40  per 
centum  of  Pederal  assistance  granted  to  the 
.-eepectlve  State  planning  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  be  allocated  to  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice component  of  the  State  plan  as  provided 
for  In  part  P  " 

Sec  3  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Sa.'e  Streets  Act  of  1908.  as  amended. 
Ls  amended  by  inserting  tnunedlately  after 
Part  E  the  following  new  part 

"Pa«T  P— Grants  po«  Juviniu  DiuNQtJXNCT 
P«rvi:>moN  *i*d  RiHABiLrrATton 
"S«c  471  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
•mment  to  develop  and  Implement  progranvs 
and  projects  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  for  th«  rehabllltatloa  of 
Juvenile  delinquents 

"S«c,  472  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  under  this  part  to  a  State 
planning  agency:  provided  the  application 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
delinquents  which  contains  and  meets  the 
following  requirements 

"(a)  provides  that  no  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  to  such  State 
pursuant  to  section  474 1 aid)  will  be  ex- 
pended only  on  the  development  and  use  of 
facilities  and  services  designed  to  provide  an 
alternative  method  of  rehabilitating  or  de- 
taining Juveniles  other  than  confinement  In 
training  schools,  reform  schools,  correctional 
institutions,  detention  centers,  and  other 
similar  facilities  as  the  Administration  shall 
designate  as  prohibited  pursuant  to  Its  au- 
thority contained  In  section  473  of  this  Act. 

"(bl  provides  that  the  applicant  State  will 
treat  Juveniles  who  have  committed  offenses 
that  would  be  criminal  offenses  If  committed 
by  an  adult  in  separate  facilities  with  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  programs: 

"(c)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  In 
the  design  of  services  and  facilities,  such  as. 
but  not  limited  to  the  following 

"(1)  community-based  services  and  facil- 
ities for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
delinquents  through  the  development  of 
foster-care  and  shelter  care  homes,  group 
homes  halfway  houses,  and  any  other  desig- 
nated residential  community-based  treat- 
ment or  rehabilitative  facility  or  service: 

"(3 1  diagnostic  facilities  and  services  on  a 
statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis: 

"(3 1  expanded  use  of  probation  as  an 
alternative  to  incarceration.  Including  pro- 
grams of  probation  ^ubaldles,  probation  case- 
loads oonxmensurate  with  recognized  opti- 
mum standards,  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  probation  ofScers  and  other  personnel 
according  to  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Administration  pursuant  to  section  474  o* 
this  Act.  and  community-oriented  programs 
for  the  supervision  of  juvenile  probationers 
and  parote«s; 


"(4)  cocnprehenstve  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  dependent  youth  i  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act.  43 
use  301 .  as  amended  i  . 

"(6)  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
Including  Individual  and  fajnlly  counseling, 
use  and  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
profeaalonals  and  other  supportive  services 
within  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion systems  to  detect,  work  with,  and  divert 
from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  delinquent 
and  potentially  delinquent  youth. 

"(dl  provides  for  special  training  and  other 
qualifications  In  order  to  meet  personnel 
standards  required  In  dealing  effectively  with 
Juvenile    delinquents    and    pre-dellnquents; 

■(ei  compiles  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraph*  (1).  (3).  (4),  (6j.  (7).  (8). 
(9),  (10),  111),  and  (12)  of  aecUon  303  of 
thu  title. 

"S«c  473.  The  Administration  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  for  appli- 
cants, grantees,  facilities  and  services,  and 
■shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  part 

■■3«c  474.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
follows — 

"(II  86  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  State  planning  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  Juveniles  aged  11  through  17.  Inclu- 
sive, of  eligible  States 

■|3)  The  remaining  16  per  centum  of  the 
funds  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  determine,  to  State  planning 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  such  units,  according  to 
the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
the  Administration  determines  consistent 
with  this  part. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  un- 
der this  part  may  be  up  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  Is  made  Punds  awarded  under 
this  part  n^y  be  used  for  real  estate  acquisi- 
tion, provided  that  a  specific  comprehensive 
audit  by  the  Administration  is  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase  and  at  the  time  of  selling 
of  said  property 

'(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  It  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  granted  to  an  applicant  for  the  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  required  by  the  applicant 
or  will  become  available  by  virtue  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  section  600  of 
this  title,  that  p>ortton  shall  be  available  for 
reallocation  under  paragraph  i3|  of  subeec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section. 

■'Sac.  476  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated 500  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  500  million 
dollars  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year" 

Sbc  4  Paragraph  4  of  section  463  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196«.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  ■delinquents." 
Skc  5  (a)  Subsection  530  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "There"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Except  as  provided  In  part  P.  there". 

ibt  Parts  P  O  H  and  I  of  title  I  of  such 
Act  are  redesignated  as  part  O.  H,  I.  and  J. 

Mr  MATHI.\S  Mr  President,  In  the 
time  remaining,  I  will  chronologically  go 
through  the  bill  and  explain  Its  major 
provisions. 

The  legislation  creates  a  ne'w  title  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration—title  F— similar  to  the  recently 
established  part  E  on  corrections  Besides 


those  moneys  going  through  part  C — the 
block  grants  to  the  States — part  F  will 
contain  all  the  enabling  legislation  EUid 
funds  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  rehabilitation  of  ju- 
venile delinquents  In  other  words,  this 
bill  takes  out  of  part  E  all  reference  to 
juveniles,  leading  it  an  adult  oriented 
title 

Like  part  E,  part  P  will  not  deprive  any 
State  of  its  part  C  funds.  Funds  will  be 
authorized  as  a  line  Item — independent 
of  the  block  grant  money. 

Within  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  new  part  F,  m  order  to  have  a  State 
plan  approved  as  "comprehensive"  within 
the  meaning  of  existing  guidelines,  two 
prerequisites  most  be  fulfilled:  First,  the 
comprehensive  plan  must  Include  a  ju- 
venile justice  component,  and  second  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  entire  LEAA 
money  must  be  devoted  to  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

At  present,  the  statewide  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  plan  submitted  to 
LEAA  does  not  have  to  contain  a  juvenile 
Justice  component.  A  good  numt)er  of 
States — including  the  State  of  Mary- 
land— have  such  a  component:  however, 
too  many  do  not.  And  those  which  do  not 
endanger  the  law  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  entire  Nation  It  just  makes  no  sense 
for  most  Stat«s  to  fall  to  program  and 
plan  their  f^ght  against  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, realizing  the  great  proportion  of 
crime  committed  by  this  group  You  can- 
not expect  to  alleviate  the  problem  when 
you  make  no  provision  to  recognize  it,  nor 
plan  for  Its  ultimate  solution  Some 
States  csui  spend  pennies  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency with  legislative  impunity  and 
Federal  acquiescence  This  provision 
would  assure  that  each  State  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  need. 

The  40  percent  allocation  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  I  Imagine  will  be  somewhat 
controversial  Let  me  say  quite  frankly 
that  the  figure  might  be  too  high — per- 
haps a  slightly  lower  figure  would  be  more 
equitable  and  timelj-  But  the  point  has 
to  be  made  that  the  States  must  devote 
more  money  and  resources  to  combat  Ju- 
venile delinquency. 

In  setting  forth  a  percentage  require- 
ment, you  do  not  take  money  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  LEAA  program  This  is  so 
because  the  $500  million  authorized  in 
the  bill  for  this  new  part  F  Is  an  amount 
which  slightly  exceed."?  the  present  total 
appropriation  for  the  admlnl.stratlon 
Thus  the  percentage  fleure  merely  as- 
sures that  the  State  will  use  this  new 
money— and  not  allow  It  to  go  unspent. 
We  simply  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
the  States  will  respond  to  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency — It  Is  the  con- 
cern of  not  just  one  State — but  the  con- 
cern of  all  our  States — the  concern  of 
the  Pederal  Government. 

To  further  assure  that  the  States  are 
responding  In  a  sophisticated  and  appro- 
priate manner,  the  legislation  contains 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  progressive 
guidelines  for  any  law  enforcement  bill 
ever  Introduced  in  the  Senate 

It  Is  well  recognized  and  documented 
that  prisons  have  become  a  negative  ex- 
perience; an  experience  which  should  be 
avoided.  In  the  interests  of  society  and 
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for  the  betterment  of  the  individual,  most 
agree  that  we  must  find  alternative 
methods  of  incarceration  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  moet  have  suggested  mas- 
sive efforts  to  establish  halfwav  houses, 
conununlty  oenterB,  and  other  dlveradon- 
type  programs 

Section  472ia»  contains  the  novel  re- 
quirement that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  psut  P  must  be  allocated 
to  alternative  methods  of  incarceration. 
Money  must  be  spent  on  institutions  of 
conflnem*Tit  and  rehabilitation  other 
than  tntditlcoal  jails,  reform  schools,  and 
other  cold  and  innuman  correctional  in- 
stitutions LEAA  Is  given  the  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
what  qualifies  as  an  approved  altema- 
ttve. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  take 
young  kids  away  from  institutions  which 
only  hardens  their  anger  and  increase 
their  criminal  propensities  When  one 
travels  about  our  Nation  and  looks  at  the 
Juvenile  institutions — often  called  de- 
tention centers — one  can  clearly  under- 
.stand  why  most  of  the  kids  graduate  into 
an  adult  prison.  If  we  are  to  ever  stop  the 
costly  process  of  recidivism,  we  must 
make  the  first  step  with  the  Juveniles — 
the  grouD  which,  if  not  guided  properly, 
will  become  the  biggest  burden,  cost,  and 
detriment  to  society 

Section  472 1  c '  contains  another  guide- 
line which  is  much  needed  m  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  delinquents. 
Too  often,  for  lack  of  a  better  alterna- 
tive— an  alternative  which  will  hopefully 
be  provided  by  472iai — a  court  will  send 
a  youngster,  who  has  acted  in  a  way 
which  is  repugnant  to  either  his  family 
or  his  school,  to  a  detention  center  where 
he  is  put  in  the  same  facility  with  an 
experienced  criminal  For  instance,  it  Is 
common  for  parents  or  schools  to  go  to 
the  court,  and  evenutally  to  our  prisons, 
for  relief,  when  they  find  a  child  "hard 
to  handle,"  "a  runaway."  or  a  "truant  " 

Section  472*  b  >  guarantees  that  a  child 
who  has  not  committed  an  offense  which 
would  be  punishable  if  committed  by  an 
adult  will  not  be  put  in  the  same  facility, 
nor  treated  like  the  Juvenile  who  has 
committed  the  adult  offense 

Section  472  •&<  and  'b'  give  the  Judge 
an  opportunity  to  choose  other  alterna- 
tives while  ginng  the  juvenile  a  realistic 
chance  for  rehabilitation 

It  IS  well  recognized  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  that  one  lasting  solu- 
tion to  crime  and  the  burdens  of  crime 
to  society  is  to  decriminalize  certain  be- 
havior. Section  472* bi  is  an  attempt  to 
start  this  long  and  difiQcult  road.  In  the 
case  of  the  Juvenile,  it  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  start,  for  a  criminal  record  is 
most  damaging  to  the  one  who  must 
wear  the  label  the  longest. 

Section  472(ci  requires  advanced 
techniques  in  the  design  of  services  and 
facilities  and  sets  forth  some  suggested 
criteria.  They  are  all  self-explanator>- 
and  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  prior  lan- 
guage and  are  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
temporary approaches  to  the  correction 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  order  to  assure  that  money  will  go 
to  the  needed  areas  throughout  the  re- 
spective States,  it  Is  specifically  provided 


in  section  474  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment allocate  85  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ated money  to  the  respective  State  plan- 
ning agencies,  on  the  basis  of  their 
juvenile  population — ages  11  to  17  It 
is  imderstood  that  the  State  planning 
agencies.  In  turn,  will  pass  on  the  money 
to  the  sections  of  the  State  in  propor- 
tion to  its  Juvenile  population  The  re- 
maining 15  percent  is  discretionary 
money  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
need  according  to  the  criteria,  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  LEIAA 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  bill  will 
receive  the  Senate's  full  consideration 
and  attention.  It  is  a  subject  matter 
which  underlines  the  Nation's  stability 
and.  more  Importantly,  Its  future 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  which  deals 
specifically  with  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  Is  imperative  that  decisive 
action  be  taken  In  this  field  of  crime 
control  and  prevention,  for  today  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  major  crimes  are 
committed  by  juveniles  It  is.  therefore, 
to  our  great  advantage  to  support  efforts 
toward  this  end  not  only  to  decrease  the 
rate  of  crime,  but  also  to  salvage  those 
young  people  who  have  the  potential  for 
making  positive  contributions  to  society 

With  the  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  youthful  offenders,  there  has 
been  an  upsurge  in  efforts  to  control  such 
crime  both  on  the  State  and  Pederal 
level.  Yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
An  integral  facet  of  crime  control  Is  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
offenders,  since  the  great  majority  of 
Juvenile  crimes  are  committed  by  those 
who  have  been  previous  offenders.  Thus, 
if  more  energies  are  exerted  to  rehabil- 
itate delinquents,  there  would  obviously 
be  a  tremendous  decrease  in  the  crime 
rate  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  society  has  too  long  tended  to 
forget  about  juvenile  delinquents  and  the 
progress  which  could  be  made  toward 
rehabilitation  with  adequate  facilities, 
trained  personnel  and  a  degree  of  inter- 
est and  attention.  We  have  too  often 
allowed  our  juvenile  detention  centers  to 
lapse  into  conditions  which  only  convert 
juvenile  delinquents  into  hardened  adult 
criminals. 

Many  have  seen  recently  the  television 
documentary.  "This  Child  Is  Rated  X". 
The  sometime  wretched  conditions  which 
were  portrayed  in  that  program  give  a 
good  indication  of  why  we  must  move 
quickly  in  this  field.  While  we  here  in 
.America  are  sjiending  miUions  of  dollars 
to  go  to  the  moon  and  to  fight  various 
diseases,  which  I  certainly  support,  I 
believe  that  we  can  likewise  afford  to 
attack  the  problems  of  how  to  deal  with 
and  help  our  youth  who  have  run  afoul 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  proposing 
today  is  a  crash  program  designed  to  deal 
with  immediate  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency now  confronting  our  society, 
with  continued  long-range  assistance.  It 
is  most  important  to  give  those  currently 
residing  in  Juvenile  detention  centers  a 
chance  for  rehabilitation  and  to  embark 


upon  a  program  of  juvenile  crime  pre- 
vention at  the  same  time 

The  measure  would  empower  the  Law 
Enfonrement  Assistance  Administration 
to  make  direct  grants  to  the  States  so 
that  the  States  may  undertake  new  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  juveniles.  The  LEAA 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  a 
State  planning  agency  which  would  then 
devise  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offenders.  I 
think  this  type  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tl(xi  Is  the  best  means  to  achieve  work- 
able solutions.  The  Federal  Government 
has  financial  resources  and  experienced 
professionals  capable  of  helping  the 
States  to  find  solutions  to  existing  and 
potential  problems.  Yet  the  States  must 
have  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
devising  a  program  specifically  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  State  itself. 

To  help  in  detecting  and  treating 
actual  and  potential  juvenile  delinquents 
outside  of  secure  Institutions,  the  legis- 
lation would  establish  community -based 
facilities,  foster  care  and  shelter  homes. 
It  would  additionally  provide  for  indi- 
vidual and  family  counseling,  use  and 
training  of  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  services  within  the  public 
school  system. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  truly 
great  tragedies  today  is  the  growing  drug 
problem  among  our  Nation's  youth.  The 
increase  in  drtig-related  crimes  among 
this  segment  of  our  society  is  well  known. 
In  this  measure,  we  have  clearly  recog- 
nized the  facts  of  this  situation  and  de- 
signed a  program  to  specifically  deal 
with  drug  problems.  Section  572ic;il) 
encourages  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities in  a  comprehensive  program  of 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention.  It 
also  provides  programs  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug -dependent 
youth.  The  creation  of  such  a  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  correct  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  we  face  in  Amer- 
ica today.  I  realize  that  the  drug  situa- 
tion cannot  be  changed  overnight,  but 
this  legislation  would  make  a  necessary 
commitment  and  involve  the  sharing  of 
the  expertise  of  the  50  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  I  hope  that  we  will 
soon  see  results 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, created  by  a  measure  which 
I  likewise  cosponsored  in  1968,  has  an 
excellent  record  in  getting  new  programs 
off  the  ground  and  making  them  effec- 
tive. I  know  that  LEAA  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  the  same  with  the  program  to 
bring  aid  to  our  Nation's  youth  who  have 
turned  to  drugs  for  answers  they  felt  they 
could  not  find  elsewhere  1  truthfully 
believe  that  this  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  to  find  a  method  for  assist- 
ing the  drug  user  and  for  keeping  those 
young  people  who  do  not  use  drugs,  far 
and  away  the  greatest  majority,  from 
ever  wanting  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  believe 
that  this  problem  of  crime  and  crime  pre- 
vention  among   the   youth  of   America 
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shouid  be  txeated  with  the  highest  prior- 
ity The  youth  of  today  are  the  '.eaders 
of  tomorrow,  and  it  is  up  to  our  genera- 
tion to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
alleviate  the  current  situation.  Bleak  and 
hopeless  incarceration  of  rehabilitative 
youngsters  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
continue  Pilot  projects  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders  have 
demonstrated  they  respond  very  well  to 
treatment  and  understanding  The  rate 
of  repeaters  Is  considerably  lower  among 
those  treated  ■^-Mh  modem  techniques. 
There  are  many  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today,  but  there  is  none  that  is 
more  deserving  of  our  attention  than  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  We  are 
malang  a  hopeful  start  here  today  with 
the  mtroductlon  of  this  most  Important 
bill  I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  this  be- 
ginning with  expeditious  handling  of  this 
legislation 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  alarming  acceleration  of 
juvenUe  crime  during  the  past  decade 
We  know  that  during  the  1960s  v.olent 
crime  by  children  under  18  has  mcreased 
by  148  percent  I>roperty  crimes,  such  as 
burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft,  have 
Increased  by  85  percent  We  know.  too. 
that  persons  under  25  now  account  for 
59  percent  of  the  cnmes  of  violence  and 
for  81  percent  of  the  property  crimes 
each  year  Half  of  the  arrests  for  major 
serious  cnmes  are  of  young  people  under 
the  age  of  18  But  what  have  we  In  the 
Congress  done  w  meet  this  crisis' 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, recently  conducted  hearings  to  ex- 
amine the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency  The  tesUmony  of  both  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Crovernment  witnesses 
clearly  indicated  that  there  is  little  sense 
of  the  urgency  and  ma^mtude  of  the 
problem  among  those  agencies  that  have 
some  role  in  this  effort 

Several  months  ago.  as  the  first  step 
in  a  program  to  restructure  the  Federal 
role  m  the  prevention  smd  control  of 
delinquMicy.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
venUon  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  which 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  record  of  HEW  In 
administering  the  act  has  been  dismal 
Yet.  It  does  have,  or  should  have,  a 
unique  role  to  play  in  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency field.  It  should  be  able  to  mar- 
shal an  Interdisciplinary  approach  with 
a  primary  focus  sumed  at  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency 

Juvenile  delinquency  Ls  not,  and  q^- 
not  be.  the  exclusive  concern  of  a  law 
enforcement  body  Therefore.  I  was  un- 
willing to  let  the  responsibility  of  HEW 
end  by  the  expiration  of  the  1968  Juvenile 
Delinquency  I>reventlon  and  Control  Act 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  passed  S  1732  extend- 
ing the  life  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  196«  for  1 
year  The  bill  contained  .several  amend- 
ments which  will  give  HEW  a  better 
chance  to  Improve  Its  admmLstration  of 
the  act  and   to  coordinate  its  program 


with  all  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  Ju- 
venile delinquency  field. 

By  extending  the  life  of  the  act  for  1 
year,  we  will  have  time  to  review  the 
reasons  for  HEW  s  Inadequate  perform- 
ance In  the  past  and  to  develop  ways  to 
insure  that  the  act  will  operate  as  an 
effective  instrument  m  this  vital  and 
crucial  su-^a  S  1732  Is  presently  on 
President  Nixon  s  desk  awaiting  his  sig- 
nature to  tjecome  law 

The  bill  which  I  am  coeponsorlng  to- 
day does  not  undercut,  m  any  way.  the 
necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  1968 
Juvenile  Dellquency  Act  Although  HEW 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  responsibil- 
ities In  the  juvenile  delinquency  f5eld  In 
the  past,  the  same  can  also  be  said  about 
the  Depai-tment  of  Justice  and  its  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  hearings  which  my  subcommit- 
tee recently  conducted  also  clearly  re- 
vealed certain  shortcomings  in  the  pres- 
ent approach  of  LZAA  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  The  rep- 
resentatives of  LEAA  who  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  mcLcated  that 
they  did  not  feel  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabilitation 
was  one  of  their  primai-y  responsibilities. 
This  Is  also  reflected  In  the  composition 
of  the  State  planning  agencies  which  are 
heavily  weighted  with  law  enforcement 
representatives  who  are  more  concerned 
with  providing  funds  and  equipment  for 
law  enforcement  agencies 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  no  specific 
unit  within  LEAA  had  been  established 
to  review  the  content  and  quality  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  components  of 
State  plans  Further.  It  was  explained 
that  the  relatively  low  proportion  of 
LEAA  funds  being  allocated  to  juvenile 
delinquency— 14  percent  in  fiscal  1971 — 
resulted  from  the  general  Inadequacy  of 
resources  and  from  the  allocation  deci- 
sions of  the  Individual  State  under  bloc 
grants. 

With  at  least  half  of  the  major  crimes 
being  committed  by  those  under  18,  it  Is 
apparent  that  LEAA  is  not  insuring  that 
anywhere  near  the  proportion  of  its 
moneys  are  being  spent  where  the  need  Is 
greatest.  Although  LEAA  exercises  some 
review  over  the  content  of  State  plans.  It 
does  not  feel  that  It  should  recommend 
a  reordering  of  priorities  to  reflect  a 
greater  emphasis  on  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  suid  control. 

Today  I  am  introducing  with  Senators 
Mathias.  Cook  and  24  other  Senators, 
a  bill — the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1971— 
which  I  believe  wall  start  improving 
LEAA's  woefully  Inadequate  perform- 
ance in  this  area 

This  bill  will  add  a  new  part  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  part  F.  designed  specifically 
to  provide  massive  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  developing  and 
Implementing  delinquency  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  programs  The  thrust 
of  the  bill  Is  to  make  the  efforts  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  .Assistance  Adminis- 
tration more  effective  In  meeting  the 
special  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  in  authorizing  adequate  resources 
for  getting  the  Job  done. 


The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  provide  LEAA  both 
with  the  authority  and  with  the  re- 
sources to  launch  a  full-scale  attack  on 
Juvenile  crime.  First,  the  bill  adds  an 
entirely  new  part  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  .\cl.  one  which  deals  exclusively 
with  Juvenile  delinquency.  It  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  Further.  It  re- 
quires that  within  2  years,  all  sute  plans 
approved  by  LE.\A  must  allocate  40  per- 
cent of  their  crime  control  money  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  This  will 
give  the  prevention  and  control  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  the  same  Importance 
as  LEAA's  present  focus  on  the  problems 
of  adult  offenders 

The  bill  establishes  broad  guidelines 
for  the  expenditure  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency funds  which  reflect  the  views  of 
people  who  have  long  worked  m  the  field. 
For  example,  the  bill  requires  that  at 
least  half  of  the  funds  a  State  receives 
under  this  part  must  be  spent  on  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  facilities  designed 
to  provide  an  alternative  method  of  re- 
habilitating or  detaining  Juveniles  other 
than  confinement  in  traditional  training 
schools,  reformatories,  and  detention 
centers  Witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  have  testified 
again  and  again  that  the  large,  custodial 
Institutions  generally  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  Juveniles  rarely  succeed  in 
rehabilitating  their  inmates.  Flather,  the 
conditions  In  these  institutions  usually 
produce  physical  and  psychological 
damage  which  is  permanent  The  statis- 
tics confirm  this  tragic  picture  the 
recidivism  rate  of  institutionalized  delin- 
quents is  the  highest  of  any  age  group — 
74  percent. 

The  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day will  provide  States  with  the  incen- 
tive and  with  the  resources  to  develop  al- 
ternatives to  these  large  institutions,  such 
as  group  homes,  halfway  houses  and  re- 
search centers.  Through  the  use  of  com- 
munity-based .services  and  facilities, 
juveniles  will  be  able  to  receive  the  help 
they  need  while  remaining  in  their  com- 
munities, close  to  the  families  and  friends 
so  necessary  to  rehabilitative  efforts. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  children,  who  have  engaged 
in  conduct  that  would  not  be  criminal 
If  committed  by  adults,  from  those  who 
have  committed  such  offenses  Witnesses 
have  told  us  repeatedly  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  children  presently 
confined  in  lanre  Institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents  are  there  becaii.se  they  are 
runaways,  truants,  or  who  have  destruc- 
tive home  situations  These  children  are 
victims  of  societal  and  !>arental  neglect. 
and  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Juveniles  who  have  a  history  of 
criminal  activity 

In  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  care 
needed  for  a  particular  child.  It  Is  crucial 
to  have  adequate  diagnostic  facilities 
Many  localities  do  not  have  such  facil- 
ities, and  thus  are  unable  to  differentiate 
among  the  children  sent  to  institutions 
in  any  meaningful  way.  The  bill  Includes 
the  development  of  diagnostic  services  on 
a  statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis  as  a 
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requisite  part  of  the  State  plans  sub- 
mitted to  LEAA. 

One  of  the  most  successful  alternatives 
to  institutionalization  has  been  the 
probation  subsidy  program,  which  is  now 
operating  in  several  States  Under  this 
program,  a  county  or  unit  of  local  juris- 
diction Is  reimbursed  for  every  juvenile 
It  retains  in  the  community  rather  than 
sending  to  a  State  correctional  Institu- 
tion This  program  allows  a  child  to  stay 
at  home  while  receiving  Intensive  proba- 
tion services,  and,  in  fact,  costs  far  less 
than  Institutionalization  Our  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  these  and 
similar  probation  programs,  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  probation 
services  In  local  communities,  and  for 
the  training  of  probation  ofBcers. 

One  of  the  best  documented  problems 
facing  our  youth  today  is  that  of  drug 
abuse  Not  only  do  drugs  destroy  the  lives 
of  many  young  people,  they  are  also  the 
direct  cause  of  serious  delinquent  be- 
havior. Our  bill  provides  for  compre- 
hensive programs  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  which  will  reach  even 
the  youngest  children  before  they  be- 
come hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  destruc- 
tive cycle  of  drug  addiction  and  criminal 
activity.  For  those  children  who  are  al- 
ready involved  with  drugs,  our  bill  pro- 
vides for  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
programs.  As  many  correctional  au- 
thorities have  indicated,  drug  abuse  Is  a 
grave  problem  both  uithln  juvenile  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  In  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  juvemles  live.  We 
must  make  a  concerted  attack  on  this 
evil  if  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  children  for  whom  crime  be- 
comes a  necessary  way  of  life.  And  we 
In  Congress  must  provide  the  resources 
and  the  authority  to  msike  such  an  at- 
tack successful. 

Many  of  the  early  signs  of  delinquent 
behavior,  or  of  problems  at  home,  first 
show  up  in  the  schools  Any  approach  to 
delinquency  prevention  must  include  In- 
tensive services  within  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  .systems  which 
will  detect  and  divert  from  the  juvenile 
Justice  system  delinquent  and  poten- 
tially delinquent  youth  Our  bill  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  develop  such  programs 
through  the  use  of  individual  and 
family  counseling,  and  other  .supportive 
services  within  the  structure  of  the 
schools.  Provision  Ls  also  made  for  train- 
ing professionals  and  paraprofession- 
als  working  with  Juvenile  delinquents 
and  predelinquents  in  all  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Mr  President,  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  crisis  in  our  juvenile  corrections  sys- 
tem. While  we  have  enacted  programs  in 
the  past,  we  have  failed  to  followup  on 
their  actual  performance  We  have  per- 
mitted the  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
LEAA,  to  treat  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  as  prob- 
lems of  secondary  importance.  The  bUl, 
will,  we  believe,  make  certam  that  this 
crucial  problem  is  not  given  short  shrift, 
but  will  be  given  the  primary  attention 
it  deserves.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  saving  our  young  people  from  a  life 
of  crime. 


(Thla  Act  Is  Administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnlstr»tlon 
(LEAA).  Unlt«d  States  Department  of 
Justice] 

Brief   Analysis   or  thk   Pbovisions   of   thz 

JUVINIL*      DlXlNQtJINCT      PaXVlNTION      AND 

Rehabiutation  Act  of  1971 
(A    BUI    To    Amend    the    Omnibus    Crime 

Control    and    Safe    8treeU    Act    of    1»«8. 

as  Amended  (Public  Law  90-35 1 )  ) 

Section  1  This  section  of  the  bill  contains 
the  short  title 

Sec.  a.  This  section  amends  section  303 
of  the  Act.  It  provides  ( 1 )  that  a  state  plan- 
ning agency  must  submit  a  juvenile  Justice 
component  as  a  part  of  such  state's  compre- 
hensive state  criminal  Justice  plan,  and  (3) 
an  allocation  of  40  percent  of  the  Federal 
assistance  funds  for  which  the  state  Is  eligible 
to  the  juvenile  justice  component.  States 
which  do  not  comply  with  these  two  require- 
ments would  not  receive  their  share  of  Fed- 
eral LEAA  funds  The  effective  date  of  these 
provisions  is  two  years  after  their  enactment 

Sec  3.  This  section  adds  a  new  Part  F 
to  the  Act  entitled  ■Qranta  For  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  RehablUtatlon  " 
This  section  provides  for  the  funding  of 
programs  and  projecu  in  the  field  of  juvenUe 
Justice,  including  prevention  of  delinquency 
and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth.  The 
requirements  of  the  juvenile  justice  compo- 
nent are  set  forth  In  this  section  and  Include 
the  following: 

Sec  3(a)  This  subsection  limits  funding 
of  construction  of  traditional  Juvenile  deten- 
tion and  correctional  institutions  to  60  per- 
cent of  araUable  monies  under  Part  F.  |8ec. 
474(a)(1). 1 

Section  2  This  aectlon  amends  section  303 

Section  3  This  section  adds  a  new  Part  F 

Sec  3(b)  This  subeectlon  provides  that 
Juveniles  who  have  not  committed  substan- 
tive, criminal  offenses  be  treated  under  sepa- 
rate programs  and  In  separate  facilities  TTils 
would  include  runaways,  truants,  neglected 
chUdren,  pers«i  In  need  of  supervision 
(PINS)   and  Incorrlglbles 

Sec  3 (c»  This  subsection  provides  for  com- 
munlty-tjased  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
effortB.  Including  development  of  foster-care 
and  shelter  care  facilities,  group  homes,  half- 
way houses  and  additional  cotnmunlty-baaed 
residential  faculties  and  services.  TTie  sub- 
section provides  further  for  diagnostic  serv- 
ices and  faclUUes  and  the  expanded  use  of 
probation,  the  funding  of  probation  subsidy 
programs,  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
probation  personnel,  and  community-orient- 
ed programs  for  probationers  and  parolees 

This  subsection  provides  further  for  com- 
prehensive drug  abuse  preventlc«i  and  edu- 
cation programs  and  programs  for  '^e  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  of  drug  C  t>endent 
youngsters  It  further  requires  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  effort  which  Includes 
family  and  individual  counseling,  use  and 
training  of  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  for  work  within  the  schools  in 
order  to  detect,  work  with  and  divert  young- 
sters who  are  either  delinquent  or  potentially 
delinquent  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Sec  3(d)  TTils  subsection  requires  that 
personnel  standards  for  work  with  delinquent 
and  pre-dellnquent  youth  Include  special 
training  and  qualifications  to  work  effec- 
tively with  such  youth. 

Additional  sections  of  the  Act  provide  for 
the  promulgating  of  regulations,  for  the 
allooatlon  of  funds  among  the  states  accord- 
ing to  the  youth  pKjpulatlon  11-17  years  (85 
percent)  and  by  discretion  of  LEAA  (15  per- 
cent) . 

TTie  Federal  share  of  funding  under  this 
Act  Is  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
or  project 

The  Act  authorlzee  the  expe(ndlture  of  »600 
million  for  each  of  two  fiscal  years,  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1971. 


By  Mr  PEARSON: 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  Nation- 
al Park,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TALIXiEASS    PRAmZ    NATIONAI.    FAUt 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Tallgrass  Prairie  National 
Park  in  Kansas.  This  proposed  park  will 
be  a  fitting  and  nationally  significant 
preservation  of  the  last  remaining  vestige 
of  tallgrass  prairie  that  once  existed  in  a 
wide  region  of  the  Midwestern  United 
SUtes. 

The  concept  of  a  prairie  national  park 
IS  not  novel.  There  has  been  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  significant  samples 
of  our  grassland  heritage  for  more  than 
40  years,  with  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
moving  toward  that  end.  In  the  early 
1960  s.  a  vigorous  proposal  for  a  prairie 
national  park  was  launched.  The  interest 
generated  then  remains  a  strong  influ- 
ence favoring  the  proposed  park. 

It  is  r>articularly  appropriate,  however, 
that  at  this  time  we  call  once  again  for 
the  preservation  of  wliat  indeed  may  be 
termed  the  'vanishing  prairie."  While 
the  park  reflects  the  interests  of  conser- 
vationists and  naturalists  who  antedate 
current  environmental  awareness,  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  park  also  would  be  an 
integral  part  of  that  present  movement. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  rationale  sup- 
porting the  establishment  of  this  perk. 

First,  as  a  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am 
conscious  that  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
land  in  the  heartland  of  this  Nation. 
there  are  acres  of  natural  pralne  which 
today  face  extinction  unless  they  are 
preserved.  I  smi  in  agreement  with  the 
program  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  preserve 
such  latent  natural  areas  as  the  Mid- 
western prairie.  Today,  little  of  the  tall 
grass  prairie,  originally  400.000  square 
miles  in  extent,  is  left  in  its  original 
condition. 

In  parts  of  eastern  Kansas,  however, 
one  may  still  find  tracts  sufficient  in 
size,  30.000  acres  or  more,  to  qualify  as 
possible  sites  for  a  proposed  Tallgrass 
Prairie  National  Park.  While  damage  to 
these  hilly.  Kansas  prairies  has  occurred 
from  overgrazing,  the  land  has  never 
known  a  plow  and  only  the  erosion  of 
some  of  the  more  precipitous  escarp- 
ments mars  the  subtle  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  a  defect  that  sufficient  time 
will  cure  if  the  land  is  protected  from 
further  overgrazing. 

In  moist,  rich  bottom  lands,  imgrazed 
big  bluestem  and  Indian  grass  once  at- 
tained 8  or  9  feet  In  height  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Flint  Hills  and  the 
flat  low  plains  eastward  of  it  To  the 
west  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Flint 
Hills  and  their  northerly  and  southerly 
projections  the  dominant  flora  is  the 
midgrass  and  farther  west  the  short 
grasses  predominate.  There  is  still  much 
good  midgrass  land  remaining  and  many 
millions  of  acres  of  virtually  unspoiled 
short-gTEiss  country  in  the  high  plains 
but  the  few  remaining  large  tracts  of  the 
tall  grasslands  are  in  danger  of  being 
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parceled  into  small  tracts  by  highways, 
power  transmission  '.Ines,  and  Impound- 
ments Time  us  growin*  nigh  :!  we  are 
to  save  a  representatively  large  tract  of 
the  great,  tall  grasslands 

In  addition  to  preserving  thi.s  natural 
grassland,  such  a  park  would  preserve  a 
significant  slice  of  American  hentage. 
In  the  earlv  davs  of  this  Nation  the  way 
of  life  which  this  area  represents  ex- 
tended uninterrupted  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  Texas  and  from  Indiana 
to  western  Kansas 

This  vast  rich  grassland  which  became 
known  as  the  North  American  Prairie 
represented  one  of  the  richest  resources 
of  thi.s  Nat'on  It  became  a  symbol  of  one 
of  the  most  colorful  and  challenging  eras 
in  American  history 

In  this  vast  area  there  existed  the  es- 
sential environment  to  sustain  \  balance 
of  native  plant  and  animal  life  Tl offered 
to  all  Americans  the  challenge  of  the 
frontier,  the  best  of  nature  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  vastness  of  our  coun- 
try. Certainly  this  elwnent  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatness,  this  facet  of  our  life  and 
history  snould  be  included  with  others 
In  our  national  park  system 

Another  factor,  significant  to  Kansas 
at  this  time,  is  the  economic  impact  of  a 
park  of  this  nature  upon  our  State  Cost- 
benefit  studies,  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed m  measuring  the  feasibility  of  wa- 
ter projects,  are  not  easily  applied  to  a 
project  of  this  kind  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
devise  some  measure  of  benefits  and  cost 
by  taking  into  account  tounst  visits  and 
expenditures,  inve.'^tment  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  park  facilities,  loas  of 
tax  revenue.s  savings  to  local  govern- 
ments and  other  related  factors. 

Studies  of  earlier  proposals  suggested 
that  Kansas  economy  could  expect  a  net 
increase  in  Income  from  the  existence  of 
such  a  park  In  excess  of  $10  million  a 
year  The  diversification  and  expansion 
of  the  Kansas  economy  represented  by 
the  creation  of  this  park  is  certainly  a 
matter  for  the  most  serious  study  by  all 
Kansans. 

In  a  final  perspective,  it  would  be  diffl- 
cult  to  place  the  value  that  a  tallgraas 
prairie  park  would  have  for  countless 
generations  ;n  this  coimtry's  future  How 
many  people  m  this  coimtry  have  seen 
elk  grazing  m  lowland  prairies?  How 
does  one  count  out  in  coin  a  small  boys 
wonder  at  a  mother  buffalo,  shaggy  and 
dark,  with  her  infant  calf?  Can  these 
things  be  left  to  perish  because  we  cared 
not  enough  to  protect  them''  Is  the  last 
generation  now  alive  whose  members  can 
stand  on  a  prairie  hilltop  and  view  the 
horizon  without  seeing  a  powerline.  a 
highway,  a  microwave  station  or  some 
other  reminder  of  the  Incessant  hand  of 
man? 

People  who  love  the  prairie  know  it  as  a 
thing  of  wonder  and  beauty.  They  be- 
lieve that  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans should  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  this  land  once  was. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  concept  of  the 
Prairie  National  Park  has  oeen  approved 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  congres- 
sional endorsem.ent  would  add  another 
chapter  to  our  park,  monument,  and 
historic  site  program  and  would  fill  a 
void  in  this  system  of  natural  showplaces. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Tallgrass  Prairie  National 
Park  m  Kansas  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord.  as 
follows : 

3.  3140 
A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Mt*bUabin«Dt  of  the 

Tallgrass    Praine    National    Park,    in    ttie 

State  ot  Kansas.  aDd  for  otber  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rev'^esentatives  of  :/ie  Untied  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  Influence  of  gnmnlanfin  upon 
the  progress  and  economic  development  of 
our  country,  and  to  preserve  the  scenic,  sci- 
entific, and  educational  values  of  a  repre- 
sentauve  portion  of  such  lands  for  the  In- 
spiration and  enjoyment  of  this  and  future 
irenerailons,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Park 
In  the  StaUs  of  Kansas. 

3»c  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  designate  such  land  and  Inter- 
ests in  land  In  the  State  of  Kunmtff  as  he 
determines  are  neceasnry  and  desirable  to 
preserve  representative  portions  of  the  tall- 
grass  praine  lands  and  the  native  vrtldUfe: 
Provided.  That  the  area  as  designated  shall 
not  exceed  sixty  thousand  acres 

Sic.  3  Within  the  area  designated  as  the 
Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Park  pursuant  to 
section  a  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorised  to  procure  land  and  Interesu 
In  land  through  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated  or   appropriated    funds,   or   exchange 

Sec  4  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  Na- 
tional Park,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  public 
resources  adjoining  the  park  are  adequately 
protected  from  Are,  insects  and  other  natural 
hazards:  such  protection  to  be  commensurate 
with  existing  policies  of  the  National  Park 
Service 

(c)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  trallways 
and  roadways  adequate  to  insure  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  park  area.  TTiese  road- 
ways shall  not  destroy  the  natural  purposes 
of  the  park  as  set  forth  by  the  Secretary 
and   the   National  Park  Service 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  its  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
which  win  enhance  or  Insure  preservation  of 
the  park  and  promote  the  use  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  designated  a  boundary  for  the  Tallgrass 
Prairie  National  Park  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  tills  Act  and  has  determined  that  suffi- 
cient land  and  Interests  in  land  have  been 
procured  by  the  United  States  to  provide  an 
admlnlstrable  urUt  within  such  boundary,  he 
shall  declare  the  establishment  of  the  Tall- 
graaa  Prairie  National  Pirk  by  pubUcatlon  of 
notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register  Fol- 
lowing such  establishment,  and  subject  to 
the  aforesaid  acreage  limitation,  the  Secre- 
tary may  continue  to  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  for  the  park  as  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

Ssc  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr  DoMiNicK) : 
S  2154  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  interim  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion liavlng  the  greatest  need  for  such 
assistance,  and  to  determine  means  of 


Improving  the  financial  position  of  all 
such  institutions  smd  their  future  needs 
for  assistance  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr  BEAIX  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
on  myself  and  Senator  Dominick.  I  in- 
troduce t^xlay  the  Emergency  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1971  "  There 
has  been  considerable  concern  in  the 
Congress  and  the  country  regarding  the 
financial  difficulties  facing  many  of  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities 

In  Its  December  1970  report,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion warned  that — 

American  colleges  and  universities  are  In 
the  nUdst  of  a  financial  crisis,  unmatched  In 
Its  Impact  in  any  previous  period  of  tUstory. 

Maryland's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  not  escaped  these  financial 
difficulties  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8t  Joseph's,  a  private  institution,  has 
already  announced  that  It  will  have  to 
close 

Johns  Hopkins,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  prestigious  Institutions,  faces  severe 
and  major  financial  problems 

The  Marj'land  Legislature,  In  the  last 
session,  recognized  these  financial  prob- 
lems and  passed  legislation  authorizing 
$500,000  for  its  hard-pressed  private  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition.  I  have  corresponded  with 
and  have  personally  talked  to  many  of 
Maryland's  leaders  in  higher  education. 
Many  have  emphasized  to  me  the  very 
serious  fljiancial  problems  that  they  face. 

There  are  various  pending  proposals 
in  the  Congress.  Congressman  Quu's  bill, 
for  example,  which  would  provide  gen- 
eral assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  based  on  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  by  such  Institutions.  Congress- 
woman  Green  s  bill  would  provide  gen- 
eral aid  based  on  credits  earned  The  ad- 
ministration recently  also  proposed  In- 
stitutional aid  which  would  provide  for 
an  udd-on  based  on  certain  federally  as- 
sisted student  aid  programs.  I  personally 
have  considered  introducing  similar 
measures  or  variations  thereon,  but  I  was 
not  really  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
formulas  that  I  considered.  I  believe  It 
important  that  we  make  the  right  deci- 
sion on  the  higher  education  aid  question 
for  such  decision  will  probably  signifi- 
cantly shape  higher  education  programs 
for  the  next  decade. 

During  recent  hearings  on  institutional 
aid,  I  outlined  to  Secretary  Richardson 
my  proposal.  The  Secretary  encouraged 
me  to  pursue  this  approach,  feeling  that 
it  was  important,  as  we  search  for  the 
best  approach  to  the  problems  of  higher 
education,  that  we  consider  all  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  and  possibilities.  It  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  today  Introduce  the 
Emergency  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1971. 

This  bill  will  authorize  $150  million 
for  interim  emergency  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  are  in  "serious  financial  distress" 
and  In  need  of  additional  assistance  ei- 
ther to  continue  its  operation  of  the  Insti- 
tution or  to  prevent  "substantial  curtail- 
ment'  of  its  academic  program  to  the 
detriment  of   the   quality   of   education 
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available  to  Its  students.  In  the  case  of 
public  Institutions,  the  appropriate  State 
agency  would  have  to  make  a  finding  that 
such  Institutions  were  In  need  of  emer- 
gency financial  assistance.  In  the  case 
of  private  institutions,  such  findings 
could  be  made  by  either  the  appropriate 
State  agency  or  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Institutions  receiving  such  assistance 
would  be  required  to  disclose  certain  fi- 
nancial information  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  determine  the  causes  and 
sources  of  their  financial  distress  and 
agree  to  conduct  cost  analysis  studies 
and  to  Implement  any  needed  financial 
or  operational  reform  as  Indicated  by 
such  studies,  or  to  give  reasons  in  writ- 
ing for  not  implementing  such  recom- 
mended reforms 

Our  hearings  fiave  indicated  that  pres- 
ent accoimtlng  procedures  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  greatly  inadequate.  Our  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  simply  could  not 
get  adequate  answers  as  we  attempted 
to  secure  basic  Information  with  respect 
to  higher  education.  Indications  are  that 
universities  and  colleges  are  becoming 
aware  of  these  shortcomings  and  some 
are  indeed  attempting  to  secure  the  basic 
date  and  to  experiment  with  financial 
innovation  and  reform 

For  example,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  now  requiring  an  income-cost- 
comparison  and  cost-per-credit  hour  for 
each  of  the  school's  departments.  We 
know  that  programs  at  the  college  level 
have  proliferated  in  recent  years  and 
certainly  an  examination  of  such  pro- 
grams, including  their  costs,  would  be 
useful  information  to  the  institution,  and 
valuable  in  making  cost  comparisons 
among  similar  schools.  As  the  president 
of  George  Washington  University  com- 
mented with  respect  to  that  Institution's 
new  budget  procedures: 

We  will  know  more  about  our  actual  cost 
and  our  Income  than  90'^c  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country. 

Not  "all  of  our  decisions,  or  even  half 
of  our  decisions  ought  to  follow  the  fi- 
nancial lines  revealed  by  this  informa- 
tion. But,  without  this  Information,  you 
are  still  flying  by  the  seat  of  your  pants," 
Slmilariy,  on  the  West  Coast  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  has  Imple- 
mented strict  cost  accounting  procedures 
which  I  understand  have  paid  off.  Ac- 
cording to  the  University  of  Southern 
California's  Business  Office,  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  have  declined 
from  11  percent  of  their  operating  budg- 
et in  1959  to  5  percent  at  the  present.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Cost  Accounting  at  George 
Washington  and  USC  '  which  appeared 
in  the  Editorial  Research  Reports  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles*.  Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BEALL  Mr  President,  both  the 
financial  crisis  facing  many  schools  plus 
the  need  to  use  our  resources  wisely 
demand  that  we  stop  this  "flying  by  the 
seat  of  our  pants." 
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Second,  the  measure  authorizes  a  study 
or  studies  of  higher  education  financing 
Through  this  study,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Nation  will  be  given  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  will  better  enable  us  to 
determine  the  dimensions  and  causes  of 
the  financial  distress  and  the  formula 
we  should  employ  in  response  to  such 
financial  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
studies  would  recommend  the  optimum 
roles  for  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  donors  in 
response  to  these  dire  financial  problems. 
Authority  is  given  for  the  contracting 
out  of  all  or  part  of  such  studies  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary. 

Finally,  the  measure  authorizes  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  im- 
prove their  planning  and  management 
capabilities  This  suggestion  generally 
follows  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Ben  Law- 
rence of  the  Western  Interstate  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education  who  has  done 
some  of  the  most  creative  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  institutional  aid  that  I 
have  examined. 

I  intend  to  examine  all  of  the  pending 
Institutional  aid  proposals.  I  offer  this 
measure  today  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
further  the  discusLson  and  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  realize  that  the  measure  I 
propose  is  not  perfect  and  if  the  Congress 
desires  to  go  this  route,  we  will  need  to 
add  a  maintenance  of  effort  provision. 
Also,  I  am  aware  of  the  number  of  higher 
education  institutions  that  we  have  and 
the  difficulties  the  Commissioner  may 
have  with  respect  to  determining  which 
institution  should  receive  the  emergency 
assistance.  We  would  have  to  explore  this 
problem  In  detail.  We  could,  for  example, 
employ  the  peer  review  mechanism  used 
successfully  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  might  also  be  useful  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  to  frame 
criteria  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the 
coimtry  that  no  capable  youtl.  inter- 
ested in  higher  education  should  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  receive  such  edu- 
cation because  of  financial  reasons.  The 
President  repeated  this  pledge  In  his 
message  of  February  22.  1971 : 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money 

Congress  In  recent  years  has  instituted 
various  forms  of  student  aid  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  and  the  Education 
Subcommittee  Is  now  In  executive  ses- 
sions studying  even  more  complete  and 
extensive  legislation.  Including  bills  sub- 
matted  by  the  President  to  carry  out  this 
commitment.  It  Is  an  Impressive  record 
for  according  to  the  Office  of  Education 
figures — in  1968  this  Nation  appropri- 
ated $538  million  to  aid  students  In 
higher  education.  This  appropriation 
was  Increased  to  $568  million  In  1969. 
$633  mlUlon  In  1970,  and  $784  mUllon  In 
1971.  As  many  as  1  million  additional 
students  could  receive  assistance  under 
pending  proposals.  This  is  very  com- 
mendable and  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  our 
obligations  and  needs.  I  certainly  endorse 
the  President's  historic  commitment  to 
assure  that  financial  barriers  do  not  ex- 


clude capable  and  Interested  students 
from  pursuing  their  education. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  best  inten- 
tions may  fall  short  of  the  mark  if  we  do 
not  assist  the  Nation's  institutions 
through  this  period  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. All  the  forms  of  student  aid  will 
not  assure  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  to  those  who  merit  it  if  the  In- 
stitutions are  not  available  to  them  or 
if  the  colleges  and  umversitles  cannot 
provide  the  services  they  seek.  The  facts 
are  that  many  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  in  a  serious  predicament, 
some  even  in  desperate  financial 
circumstances. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  facing  our  colleges  and 
universities.  First,  enrollment  at  our 
higher  educational  Institutions  has 
doubled  during  the  last  decade  reaching 
7  million  last  year.  It  is  estimated  by 
1978  an  additional  3  million  students  will 
be  added  raising  the  total  enrollment  to 
10.3  million.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  increas- 
ing costs  and  declining  revenues  Infla- 
tion has  taken  Its  toU  on  the  colleges  and 
universities  as  It  has  on  other  sectors 
of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  war 
babies  were  producing  an  unprecedented 
number  In  our  college-age  population. 
In  addition,  the  trend  toward  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  population  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  higher  education  continued. 
While  I  believe  that  the  Nation's  higher 
educational  institutions  have  not  given 
proper  attention  to  cost  effectiveness 
and  I  am  convinced  that  greater  produc- 
tivity can  indeed  result  in  some  areas,  I 
am  also  aware  that  higher  education  is 
not  an  automobile  for  which  mass  pro- 
duction necessarily  reduces  the  unit  of 
costs.  Then  too.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  rather  dramatic  Increases  in  faculty 
salaries  as  they  became  more  competi- 
tive. Finally,  with  an  increasing  sense  of 
responsibility  higher  education  institu- 
tions have  made  extra  efforts  to  attract 
and  support  disadvantaged  and  minority 
students. 

Tuition  fees  have  never  paid  for  the 
whole  cost  of  education.  Federal  and 
State  and,  private  gifts,  and  endowment 
income  must  make  up  the  difference  For 
a  time  the  heightened  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  higher  education  to 
our  national  growth,  especially  to  our 
scientific  development,  led  to  increases 
in  these  additional  sources  of  revenue 
and  enable  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  absorb  growing  enrollment.  But  the 
need  to  cut  expenditures  and  control  in- 
flation plus  a  decline  In  Investment  in- 
come brought  a  decrease  In  funds  from 
these  sources.  The  regular  and  rapid  tui- 
tion fee  increases  have  approached,  par- 
ticularly for  the  private  schools,  the 
saturation  point  and  substantial  further 
increases  might  price  these  colleges  and 
universities  out  of  the  market. 

Diversity  among  higher  institutions  of 
learning  has  always  been  valued  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  recent  Newman  repxjrt  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  fact  that 
our  schools  of  higher  learning  had  be- 
come "extraordinarily  similar"  Because 
private  schools  do  offer  independence  and 
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diversity  and  creativity,  one  mast  be  con- 
cerned with  developments  taking  place  in 
this  century  which  have  been  accelerat- 
ing in  recent  years.  For  example,  between 
1900  and  1950.  an  equal  number  of  stu- 
dents were  attending  public  as  private 
Institutions  Since  1950  the  balance  in 
enrollment  between  private  and  public 
chools  has  almost  disappeared  and  uxlay 
Ave  out  of  every  seven  college  students 
are  enrolled  m  public  institutions. 

The  percenLa)<e  will  continue  to  grow. 
Yet.  our  private  institutions  are  vital  to 
our  whole  system  of  higher  educauon. 
without  them  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation could  become  stagnant  and  stale. 
They  provide  an  important  competition 
which  improves  the  quality  for  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  insure  their  survival. 

The  measure  I  introduced  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties through  this  immediate  period  of 
difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  seek  the 
information  and  support  for  a  longer 
range  policy. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  a  natural  resource  of  immeasurable 
value  Despite  higher  education's  prob- 
lems, our  colleges  and  universities  have 
served  the  Nation  well  and  have  provided 
us  with  the  leadership  and  talent  abso- 
lutely essenuai  for  a  leading  nation  in 
the  world  .\s  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  I  certainly  will  woric  with 
the  administration,  the  committee,  and 
educational  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  .^apinK  a  measure  responsive  to 
the  financial  needs  of  the  education 
commumty  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  country  It  is  my  behef  that  the  bill 
I  introduced  today  will  help  contribute 
to  the  discussion  that  is  taking  place  In 
the  country  with  respect  to  institutional 
aid.  The  bill  does  address  itself  to  the 
short  term  problem  by  providing  immedi- 
ate emercrency  aid.  while  requiring  a 
study  to  find  the  long  term  answer  to 
the  financial  plight  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  measure,  perhaps  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  other  proposals,  might 
contribute  to  the  finding  of  the  proper 
approach.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  measure  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  RicoRD 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rjicord,  as 
follows : 

S.  3154 
A    bill    to    establish    a    progmn    of    interim 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  «lucartlon  having  the  great- 
est need  for  such  assistance,  and  to  deter- 
mine   means    of    Improving    the    financial 
position  of  all  such  insututlons  and  their 
future  needs  for  assistance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smote  and  House  of 
ReTxresentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the   'Emergency  Higher  Bducatlon 
Asirlwtance  Act  ot  I97r' 

riNtirNos  4WO  pttsposb 

Sbc  3  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  the  NaUon's  '.nstltutlons  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  %  national  resource  which  signifi- 
cantly contn&utea  to  the  security,  general 
welfare,  and  economy   ^lf   the  United  States; 

(2)  conslderahle  evidence  has  been  ad- 
vanced Indicating  that  many  Institutions  of 
higher   education   are   In   financial   distress. 


some  even  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  resulting 
from  many  factors,  but  Including  the  In- 
stitutions' efforts  to  enlarge  enrollments, 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  and 
training,  and  to  enlarge  educational  opportu- 
nities, especially  for  the  disadvantaged: 

(3)  various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  In  response  to  this  situation 
provldlag  inatltutlonal  or  general  asalst&nce 
for  the  NaUon's  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  insufllclent  Information  exists  from 
which  Congress  or  the  Nation  may  determine 
either  the  extent,  depth,  size,  or  cause  of  the 
financial  distress,  the  method  or  formula  that 
should  be  employed  In  response  to  such 
financial  distress,  and  the  optimum  roles  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
private  orgianlzations  and  Individuals  In  re- 
sponse to  these  dire  financial  problems. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  Interim  emergency  financial  assistance, 
to  determine  the  dimension  of  the  financial 
crisis,  means  by  which  such  Institutions  may 
improve  their  capabilities  to  deal  with  fi- 
anclal  problems,  and  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion from  which  the  Nation  may  determine 
the  need,  desirability,  and  methods  for  pro- 
viding additional  necessary  assistance  to  such 
Institutions. 

OOlNmONS 

Sxc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  means  an  educational  Insti- 
tution In  any  State  which  (1)  ad- 
mits as  regular  stuc'ents  only  persons  hav- 
ing a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school 
providing  secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate.  (3) 
Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary education.  (3)  provides  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  It  awards  a  bache- 
lor's degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two- 
year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  such  a  degree.  (4i  is  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and  (5)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  or.  If  not  so 
accredited.  (A)  Is  an  institution  with  respect 
to  which  the  Commissioner  has  determined 
that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance,  consider- 
ing the  resources  available  to  the  Institution, 
the  period  of  time.  If  any.  during  which  it 
has  operated,  the  effect  It  is  malting  to  meet 
accreditation  standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  is  being  made,  that 
the  Institution  will  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  such  an  agency  or  association 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)  Is  an  In- 
stitution whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  kasls  as  If  transferred  from  an  Institu- 
tion so  accredited,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
this  clause,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
training  offered: 

(b)  the  term  State"  includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

(c)  the  term  "nonprofit"  means  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
bolder  or  Individual,  and 

(d)  the  term  "Commissioner"'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

TITLE  I— PROGRAM  OF  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE APPROPRIATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS 

Sic  101.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  not  to  exceed  tlM.- 
000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1973 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended 


OaaMT   AUTHOKIZATIONa 

aec.  103.  Upon  application  therefor,  con- 
taining such  Information  and  filed  at  such 
time,  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  giving  priority  to  such  Institutions 
which  are  In  greatest  financial  need 

APPtOVAL    or    APPLICATIONS    AND    CONOmoNS 

Sic.  103  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  title  unless  he  finds  that — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  public  Institution,  the 
institution  has  submitted  Its  application  for 
emergency  assistance  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  and  such  State  agency  has  made  a 
finding  that  such  Institution  is  In  serious 
financial  distress  and  Is  In  need  of  assistance 
In  order  to  continue  Its  operation  or  that 
such  Institution,  without  additional  finan- 
cial assistance,  will  hav^to  discontinue  or 
substantially  curtail  Its  economic  programs 
to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  its  students; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  non-public  Institu- 
tion, the  Institution  (A)  has  compiled  with 
clause  (1),  or  (B)  has  submitted  Its  applica- 
tion for  emergency  financlsil  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  Commissioner  demonstrating 
that  such  Institution  Is  in  serious  financial 
condition  and  Is  In  Immediate  need  of  as- 
sistance In  order  to  continue  Its  operation  or 
that  such  Institution  without  financial  as- 
sistance will  have  to  discontinue  or  substan- 
tially curtail  Its  academic  programs  to  the 
detriment  of  the  quality  of  education  avail- 
able to  Its  students,  and  has  submitted  a 
copy  of  such  application  to  the  appropriate 
State  ugency  for  comments,  unless  there  is 
a  Constitutional  or  other  problem  In  which 
case  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment for  such  submission:  and 

(3)  such  Institution  has  a  plan  (and  sub- 
mits such  plan  with  or  as  a  part  of  Its  ap- 
plication) which  provides  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that.  If  such  grant  Is  made,  such  In- 
stitution will  be  able,  during  and  after  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is 
made,  to  continue  the  educational  services, 
progran-.s  and  activities  with  respect  to 
which  a  grant  is  sought  In  such  applica- 
tion. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  title  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  necessary.  Including 
requirements  that  the  institution  agrees  (1) 
to  disclose  financial  Information  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  sources  of  causes  of  the 
schools  financial  distress.  (3)  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study.  Includ- 
ing income  cost  comparisons  and  coet-p)er- 
credlt  hour  for  each  department.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commissioner,  and  (3)  to  con- 
sider, and  either  Implement  or  give  adequate 
reasons  In  writing  for  not  doing  so,  any  fi- 
nancial or  operational  reform  recommended 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving Its   financial   position. 

(c)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  an  Institution  under  this  title  (ihall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  paid, 
and  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine 

TITLK    n— HIGHER    EDUCATION     PINAN- 
CLAL  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

HIGHXa   XDCCATION   riNANCINC   STUDT 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  give  the  States  and 
Nation  the  information  needed  to  assess  the 
dimensions  of  and  extent  of  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  the  Nation's  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  Commissioner  shiOl 
make,  or  arrange  for,  a  study  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  such  Institutions  to  determine 
the  need,  if  any.  the  deslrabUlty.  and  the 
form  that  additional  governmental  and  pri- 
vate assistance  should  take.  Such  study  shall 
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include  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  various  pro- 
posals presented  to  the  Congress  that  pro- 
vide general  assistance  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  other  viable  al- 
ternatives which  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  merit  Inclusion  In  such  study, 
(2)  the  costs,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  proposal  would 
preserve  the  diversity  and  independence  of 
such  Institutions,  and  (3)  the  extent  to 
which  each  would  advance  the  national  goal 
of  making  higher  education  accessible  to  all 
Individuals  having  the  desire  and  ability  to 
continue  their  education.  The  Commissioner 
shall  report  the  results  nf  such  study  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  1,  1972. 

HICHKX  CODCATION  PLANNING  AND  MANACKMENT 
GRANTS 

Skc.  202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  ( 1  i  Institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  I  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  planning  and  managing  capa- 
bilities and  to  (2)  other  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  having  national  significance  In  Im- 
proving the  planning  and  managing  capa- 
bilities of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
an  amount  less  than  tl5,000  nor  more  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  full 
time  enrollment  of  the  Institution  (Includ- 
ing the  part-time  equivalent  in  full  time) 
times  (6. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 


EXHIBTF    1 
FINANCIAL   INNOVATION    AND   REPORM    IDEAS 

Universities  are  notoriously  inefficient  in 
their  accounting  procedures  In  an  effort  to 
help  them  make  necessary  financial  reforms, 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  made  grants  to 
several  institutions  around  the  country.  In- 
cluding a  grant  of  $163,000  to  George  Wash- 
ington University.  It  is  a  large  urban  uni- 
versity enrolling  15.000  students  and  em- 
bracing a  complex  of  buildings  In  downtown 
Washington  that  includes  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  schools  of  law.  engineering  and  medi- 
cine, plus  a  hospital  and  clinics.  As  recently 
as  1967-68.  the  university  was  able  to  live 
within  Its  budset.  then  based  on  the  collec- 
tion of  $16.7  million  in  student  fees.  But  in 
1970-71,  In  spite  of  enrollment  growth  and 
a  rise  In  tuition,  George  Washington  exists. 
In  common  with  most  other  schools,  on  the 
borders  of  financial  panic. 

As  director  of  the  university  budget.  Wil- 
liam D.  Johnson  Is  relying  heavily  on  de- 
tailed cost  accounting  procedures  to  lead  the 
school  out  of  the  financial  wilderness.  "As  far 
as  I  know.'"  Johnson  told  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  ""we  are  unique  in  that  we  are  con- 
centrating on  allocating  the  tuition  dollar 
We  cannot  run  a  deficit  because  we  have  no 
endowment  to  fall  back  on  "  The  university 
has  been  able  to  keep  Its  hospital,  medical 
school  and  clinics  open  only  with  the  aid 
of  emergency  federal  funds  Whether  we 
considered  the  good  of  the  community  or 
the  national  shortage  of  medical  personnel. 
It  was  not  feasible  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
hospital,  the  medical  school  and  the  clinics," 
Johnson  said  "Yet  we  had  no  money  to 
operate,  and  It  Is  impossible  to  finance  this 
complex  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  average 
student." 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  the  medical 
center,  the  university  Is  trying  to  survive  by 
finding  out  Just  which  academic  departments 
are  financially  productive.  "We  can  tell  each 
department  how  much  It  'earns'."  Johnson 
said   "We  are  providing  the  faculty  with  the 


necessary  Information.  They  will  have  to 
make  decisions  about  where  to  allocate 
funds  ■  The  university's  budget  office  uses  a 
formula  to  show  an  Income-cost  comparison 
and  co6t-i>er-credlt-hour  for  each  depart- 
ment. 

By  comparing  a  department's  tuition  and 
fee  Income  with  Its  direct  expenses.  It  was 
discovered  that  In  1969-70.  anthropology 
spent  less  than  20  percent  of  its  "earnings" 
while  chemistry  sp>ent  122  percent  Costs  to 
the  university  per  credit  hour  ranged  from 
$12.32  for  anthropology  and  $14  16  for  politi- 
cal science  up  to  $63.22  for  physics  and  $83.11 
for  chemistry.  Departments  such  as  English 
are  consistent  money  makers  while  those  In 
the  hard  sciences  are  consistent  losers.  Ac- 
counting disclosures  such  as  these  will  In- 
variably raise  questions  of  whether  a  univer- 
sity Is  willing  to  lop  off  some  of  its  uneco- 
nomical courses — and  to  what  extent  it  can 
do  so  without  Impairing  its  service  to  students 
and  the  community. 

Administrators  are  frequently  accused  of 
viewing  education  through  a  haze  of  dollar 
signs  Yet  many  faculty  members  acknowl- 
edge that  survival  of  the  iinlverslty  depends 
on  Judgments  about  which  departments  and 
programs  deserve  subsidies  and  which  do  not. 
The  president  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Lloyd  Elliott.  Is  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  budget  procedures.  "I  think,"  he 
said,  "that  we  will  know  more  about  our 
actual  costs  and,  on  the  other  side,  our  in- 
come, than  90  percent  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  country."  Not  "all  our 
decisions,  or  even  half  our  decisions,  ought 
to  follow  the  financial  lines  revealed  by  this 
information  But,  without  this  Information, 
you're  still  flying  by  the  seat  of  our  pants"  ■ 

Strict  cost  accounting  has  paid  off  for  the 
University  of  Southern  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  a  private  university  which  enrolls 
more  than  20.000  fuU-tlme  and  part-time 
students  USC  has  actually  managed  to  run 
modest  surpluses  within  the  past  lew  years, 
a  remarkable  feat  which  Is  only  partly  at- 
tributable to  Its  cost  consciousness.  Another 
part  of  Its  success  depends  on  the  fact  that 
only  2,000  of  Its  students  live  In  campus 
residential  halls  Basically  a  commuter 
school.  It  has  few  duties  as  foster  parent  and 
hotelkeeper — duties  which  are  expensive  In 
addition,  it  has  been  highly  selective  in  its 
programs — attempting  to  avoid  duplicating 
those  that  exist  at  neighboring  schools — and 
until  quite  recently  It  has  done  little  to 
build  up  Its  undergraduate  College  of  Letters. 
Arts  and  Sciences."  > 

Nevertheless,  the  university  Is  proud  of  Its 
efllclent  business  procedures  Each  school  and 
def>artment  Is  expected  to  be  largely  self- 
supporting  and  to  live  within  Its  budget, 
which  Includes  a  regular  assessment  for  uni- 
versity overhead  According  to  the  USC  busi- 
ness office  operation  and  maintenance  coets 
have  declined  from  11  per  cent  of  the  oper- 
ating budget  in  1949  to  5  per  cent  at  present. 
The  Internal  auditing  system  checks  any  de- 
partment which  veers  away  from  its  budget; 
each  depaximenl  gets  a  monthly  balance  slip 
which  Indicates  what  funds  are  left  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  Critics  of  this  business 
approttch  are  pressuring  the  administration 
to  improve  the  school's  liberal  art«  program 
But  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  It  seems  un- 
likely that  USC  win  relax  the  efficient  busi- 
ness procedures  which  have  made  it  solvent 
in  an  academic  world  filled  with  red  Ink 


By  Mr   HUMPHREY: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Drug  Cure 
and    Control    Authority    to    coordinate 
Federal    agency    programs    relating    to 


'  Quoted  in  The  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23. 
1970. 

•Ernest  Holsendolph,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Uni- 
versities. Fortune,  February  1971.  p.  136. 


drug  abuse  treatment,  education,  reha- 
bilitation and  law  enforcement  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

DRUG    CVJLL     AND     CONTBOL    ATrTHORlTT     ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  alerted  again  to  the  rising  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse.  The  message  comee 
from  not  only  our  cities  and  towns,  but 
from  thousands  of  miles  away — in  Viet- 
nam where  an  estimated  30,000  to  40,000 
of  our  servicemen  may  be  addicted  to 
heroin. 

In  my  own  home  State  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  herom  addicuon  has  in- 
creased more  than  25  percent  in  the  last 
year.  Public  officials  estimate  that  about 
400  persons  in  the  Twin  Cities  are  taking 
hard  drugs. 

The  increase  of  drug  abuse  by  young 
people  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  is 
particularly  alarming.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  there  are  more  than  125,000  her- 
oin addicts. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  here 
briefly  is  to  indicate  that  we  have  a  drug 
problran  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  make  no  proposal  for  achieving  in- 
stant victory  in  any  new  war  against 
drugs. 

But  much  greater  efforts  are  needed 
than  current  activities. 

I  believe  we  must  mount  an  immediate 
major  offensive  to  wipe  out  the  growing 
meanace  at  its  source.  I  mean  stop  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  this  country  and  pick 
up  the  pushers. 

Those  who  trade  in  drugs  are  murder- 
ers on  the  installment  plan.  They  are 
killers  who  must  be  caught  and  penalized 
severely  for  trying  to  infect  our  society. 

We  must  mobilize  now.  just  as  we 
would  against  cholera,  or  any  epidemJc 
that  threatens  our  health  and  our  lives. 

I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate  todaiy  a 
bill  to  create  a  Drug  Cure  and  Control 
Authority  as  an  independent  agency 
whithin  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
concern  in  this  area.  But  I  believe  the 
effort  needs  more  coordination  and  high- 
level  authority'  than  what  the  President 
is  suggesting  in  his  program. 

We  must  bring  ail  enforcement  agen- 
cies into  the  battle  against  the  dope 
smugglers  and  the  pushers.  That  means 
the  FBI,  CIA,  the  Customs  Bureau.  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  many 
other  agencies. 

I  believe  if  the  CIA  can  ferret  out  sub- 
versives, it  can  find  the  drug  smuggler. 
If  the  FBI  can  find  saboteurs,  it  can  find 
the  pushers — and  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  proposing  that  there  be  estab- 
lished permanently  two  advisor>-  coun- 
cils, one  on  drug  abuse  control  through 
education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  other  on  law  enforcement  This 
provision  clearly  recognizes  the  equal  im- 
portance of  both  these  approaches  to 
solving  the  critical  problem  of  drug  abuse 
in  America 

These  advisorj-  councils  would  be  mtule 
up  of  officials  from  each  Federal  agency 
involved  in  drug  education,  treatment 
rehabilitation,  and  law  enforcement 
programs. 
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Five  persons  from  the  cinilar.  sector 
also  would  be  appointed  to  each  of  these 
panels  to  issure  frreater  public  partlci- 
pauon  In  the  flght  agaiast  drug  abuse 
£uid  trafflclang  In  narcotics. 

The  administrator  of  the  E>rug  Cure 
and  Control  Authority  would  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  these  two  advisory  coun- 
cils and  assure  that  there  are  adequate 
programs  for  prevenUng  the  widespread 
abuse  of  drugs  m  our  society 

He  also  would  ifuide  al!  special  re- 
search and  drug  educauon  programs 

Such  a  program  aimed  at  coordinating 
all  Federal  efTorto  is  absolutely  essential 
today 

Finally,  we  need  to  serv-e  notice  on 
other  nations  that  we  will  take  strong 
action  if  they  conunue  to  be  a  source  for 
Illegal  narcoucs  roming  into  this  country 
If  necessary-  we  should  apply  strong 
sanctions  including  the  cutting  off  of  all 
of  our  assistance 

No  nation  Is  a  true  friend  or  ally  If  It 
faUs  to  take  action  against  narcotics 
traffic  that  poLson.s  and  kills  our  people 
Mr  President  the  Drug  Cure  and  Con- 
trol Author.ty  Act  incorporates  certain 
Important  provisions  In  other  legislation 
before  the  Senate,  directed  at  the  major 
problem  of  drug  abuse  confronting  our 
NaUon  today  Emphasis  Is  placed  In  this 
act.  however  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  authontv  with  high- 
level  advisory  councils,  within  the  F«ed- 
eral  Government,  to  assure  the  employ- 
ment of  our  total  national  resources  to 
stop  this  widespread  illness  at  its  source 
and  undertake  it^  effective  treatment  and 
prevention 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  this  vital 
national  issue  without  delay 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Drug  Cure  and 
Control  Authority  Act  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objecUon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

8  2155 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  Drug  Curt  and  Control 
Authority  to  coordinate  Pederal  agency 
programa  relating  to  dnig  abuse  treatment 
education,  rehabuiutlon  and  law  enforce- 
ment 

Be  u  rruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RevretentaHvfa  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHoar  rmjt 
^CTiow   J    Thla   Act   may   be  cited  as  the 
•  Drug  Cure  and  Control  Authority  Act." 

n!*DD*08  *NO  DCCLAaATIOM  OF  POLICY 

Stc  2  -ai  Thf  Cop.gr^M  flnds  that  there 
has  been  less  than  adequate  Information  ex- 
changed among  PedersJ  a^nclea  necessary  to 
mobilize  and  sustain  an  all-out  campaign 
•galnat  drug  abuse  that  becaiise  of  -.his  lack 
of  information  and  effort  by  several  Federal 
»«»ncle8  !t  has  been  dlfflcult  to  coordinate 
•nalor  fftona  a^rainst  drug  abuse:  that  the 
•!frectivfne«s  and  ffflctencv  of  efforts  to  pro- 
tect against  further  widespread  abuse  of 
Irugs  requires  Uie  fuii  roordlnatlon  of  all 
Pederai  agency  programs  relating  to  drug 
aOu^  treacmeai  education.  rehabUltaUon 
and  Law  enforce  mem 

•  I  i'"  "  '^  '^'  purpoae  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
U«h  a  Drug  Cure  and  Control  Authority  that 
would  tmplement  recommendations  from  ad- 
'i*nrr  paneU  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
l-edera;  effort  directed  at  the  control  of  drug 
aOuM  and  the  eiuninatlon  of  lUegaJ  traffick- 
ing Ln  oarcoUca. 


June  2U,  1971 


Oauo  cuts  AJTD  CONTaOL  AtTTHOalTT 

Sac  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  astabllahed  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  i'ederai  Oovernment  to  b* 
known  as  the  Drug  Cure  and  Control  Au- 
thority" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Au- 
thority"), having  as  ita  objective  the  control 
and  cure  of  drug  abuse 

(b)   The  Authority  ahaU  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years 
There  ahall  be  In  the  Authority  two  Deputy 
Administrators  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  Ave   years. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent,   one    Deputy    AdnUnlstrator    shall    be 
designated    by    the    President     to    serve    as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse    Control    Through     Drug    Education 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation,  and  the  other 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory    Council    on    Drug    Abuse    Control 
Through  Law  Enforcement   Each  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator  shall    perform    such    additional 
functions  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
and  shall,  if  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor, be  the  acting  Administrator  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of   the   Administrator 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Admin- 
istrator or  any  Deputy  Administrator,  as  the 
case  may   be.   shall   continue   to  serve   until 
his  successor   has   been   appointed    and   has 
qualified 

COMPENSATION    OP    TKE    ADMmiSTaATOB    AND 

DBPtrrr  ADMiNisTEAToaa 

8«c.4  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(30)  Administrator.  Drug  Cure  and  Con- 
trol Authority "  ^^ 

(b)  SecUon  6314  of  title  6.  Unltwl  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
^"*reo'  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"|6«i  Deputy  Administrators.  Drug  Ctire 
and  Control  Authority  (31  " 

STAPT 

8«c.5.  <a)  The  Administrator  may  appoint 
such  personnel  as  he  deems  desirable  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  and  may  fix  their  com- 
penaatlon  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  compensation  in  excess  of  the  annual 
rate  forgrade  OS-18  of  the  a«Qeral  Schedule 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  senrlces  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
tlUe  5^  United  States  C^e    but  at  rates  for 

ndlvlduals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  Oenera]  Schedule 

(c)  Upon  request  r  the  Administrator 
the  head  of  any  P-edera,  ngencv  is  authorized 
to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its 
personnel  to  the  Administrator  to  assist  him 
In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  sectire  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  upon  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  any  such  I'ederai  agency 
shaU  fumlah  such  Information  to  the 
Administrator 


DUnXS    AND    rUNCnoNS    op    ABlflNISTaATOt 

Sac  6(8)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  advisory  coun- 
cil established  pursuant  to  Sections  7  and  8 
of  this  Act,  carry  out  the  following  functions 
and  duties — 

(1)  iNTXaCOVOlNMBNTAL  DBtJC  ABCSI  Paa- 
»«»rnON.       T««ATMBNT.       AND       t«HA«njTAnON 

paocBAM  —The  Admlnlsuator  shall  prepare 
for  the  Prealdent  a  comprehensive  program 
for   the  cure   of   drug   abuse   In   ibm   Umt«d 


Statea.  Including  a  program  for  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  with  those  of  SUte  and 
local  governments.  Such  programs  may  nro- 
vlde  for—  *^ 

(A)  stimulation  of  an  expanded  research 
program  to  create  a  synthetic  analgesic  to 
replace  opium  and  lu  derivatives  In  medical 
use; 

(B)  stlmiUatlon  of  an  expanded  research 
program  Into  the  development  and  desseml- 
naUon  of  a  long-Lasting  blocking  or  antag- 
onlsUc  drug  for  treatment  of  drug  addiction; 

iC)  stimulation  of  expanded  research  Into 
the  development  of  a  detoxification  agent 
which,  when  administered,  will  ease  the 
physical  effects  of  withdrawal  from  heroUi 
addiction. 

(D)  development  of  programs  of  metha- 
done maintenance,  with  appropriate  sup- 
porting services,  or  similar  programs  for  any 
methadone  subsatute.  If  and  when  devel- 
oped; 

(E)  development  of  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  production  and  dlstrlbuUon  of 
psychotropic  substajjces  including  a  program 
for  the  development  of  a  computer  capability 
to  monitor  their  manufacture,  distribution 
and  dispensing;  and 

(F)  development  and  evaluation  of  drug 
abuse  prevenuon  educaUon  programs 

(2)        INTIRN^TIONAI.       DRUG       CONTBOL       P«0- 

<i^*t~-Thf  AdmlnLstratOT  shall  prepare  for 
the  Prealdent  a  program  for  the  effecUve  use 
of  facilities  and  personnel  of  governmental 
and  international  organizations  in  control- 
ling drug  abuse,  including  law  enforcement 
programs  Such  program  may  provide  for— 

( Al  the  offer  to  InternaUooal  organizations 
or  foreign  countries  of  technological  assist- 
ance Including — 

(I)  advanced  computer  technology 

(II)  the  use  of  Infrared  sensors  and  ra- 
dioactive and  chemical  tracer  elements, 

(III)  sophisticated  administrative  tech- 
niques, and 

(Iv)  agricultural  expertise  for  u»e  In  crop 
diversification,  and 

(B)  effecUve  cooperaUon  with  Interna- 
Uonal  InsUtuUons  (such  as  the  World  Health 
OrganlzaUon.  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organlzauon.  Interpol,  and  InternaUonal 
lending  agencies)  for  the  development.  Im- 
plementation, and  fltuuidng  of  crop  diversi- 
flcaaon  programs,  altemauve  employment 
opportunities  for  persons  engaged  In  drug 
producUon  and  distribution,  and  methods  of 
controlling  the  intemaUonal  traffic  In  drugs 
subject  to  abuse 

(3)     COOBDINATION     OP    PTDBBAI.,    STATB,    AND 

ux:al  pboobams  — The  Administrator  shall 
prepare  for  the  President  a  plan  for  the  co- 
(Jrdlnatlon  of  drug  abuse  cure  and  control 
programs  among  the  various  Federal  agencies 
which  carry  out  such  programs  and  between 
such  agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies 
which  carry  out  similar  programs,  Includ- 
ing— 

(A)  law  enforcement  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment, and  of  State  and  local  governments; 

(B)  medical  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  Veteran.s  Administra- 
tion, the  nmce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  of  SUte  and  local  govemmenu, 

(C)  technological  research  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon,  and 
of  State  and  local  governments; 

(D)  agricultural  research  and  technical 
assistance  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, 

E  I  programs  uUllzed  to  reach  large  num- 
bers of  potential  drug  abusers.  Including 
programs  located  In  the  Office*  of  Education 
and  Child  Development  in  the  Department 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development    in  the 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  In  State 
and  local  governments,  and 

(Fj  International  programs  developed  or 
Implemented  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  President  of  a 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Administrator  shall  carry  out  such  plan.  The 
President  shall  take  such  administrative  ac- 
tion, and  shall  submit  to  Congress  requests 
for  such  legislation,  as  may  be  necessary'  to 
enable  the  Administrator  to  effectively  carry 
out  each  such  approved  plan 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
House  of  Oongreas  each  approved  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Administrator  and  every  six 
months  after  a  plan  is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress the  President  shall  make  a  reiport  to 
each  House  of  Congress  describing  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to  the  plan  and 
any  revisions  made  in  the  plan 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  for  programs  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse  control.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  law  enforcement,  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  education,  training  health 
and  welfare,  defense,  foreign  affairs,  com- 
merce, border  control,  and   manpower:    and 

(3)  such  additional.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  legislation  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

AOVISOBT     COUNCIL     ON     DRUG     ABUSE     CONTBOL 
TKBOUGH    LAW    ENFOBCBMENT 

8«c,  7,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Authority  the  Advisor^'  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Through  Law  Enforcement, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  following 
members ; 

(1)  the  b«ad  of  each  Federal  agency  (or  his 
designee),  who  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  law  or  program  involving  the 
control  of  drug  abuse  through  law  enforce- 
ment: 

(3)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  p>ersons  spe- 
cially qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  OiuncU,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(3)  the  Deputy  Administrator  designated 
by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Through  Law  Enforcement. 

(b)  Any  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Any 
such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appK>lnted 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Members  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  until  their  successors  have  taken 
office.  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  Its  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
during  each  twelve-month  period 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  consult  with,  advise,  and  assist  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  development  and  execution 
of  programs  under  this  Act  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  drug  abuse  through 
law  enforcement. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Council. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year  on 
the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accomplishments  of  Its  objectives  under  this 
Act  Involving  or  relating  to  law  enforcement 
In  connection  with  drug  abuse  control. 


(g)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  in  effect  for  grade  OS  18  of  the  General 
Schedule,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties, 
including  traveltlme  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  hocnes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703  title  5,  United 
States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Ck>uncil  such  staff,  information, 
and  ot,her  siaslstance  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  activities. 

ADVISOBY  COUNCn.  ON  DRUG  ABtTSE  CONTBOL 
THROUGH  DRUG  EDUCATION,  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Authority  the  Advisory  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Through  Drug  Education, 
TVeatment  and  Rehabilitation,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  the  following  members: 

(1)  the  head  of  e€w;h  Federal  agency  (or 
his  designee;,  who  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  law  or  program  involving 
drug  eduoation.  treatment,  or  rehabilitation; 

(2)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  specially  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Council,  none  of  whom  shall  be  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  Deputy  Administrator  designated 
by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory (Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Through  Drug  Education,  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation. 

(b)  Any  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (21  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  Any 
such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  precedessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  Members  apjxjlnted  pursuant  to  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  until  their  su(xessors  have  taken 
office.  A  vacancy  In  the  CJouncll  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
Its  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
during   each   twelve   month   i>erlod. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  oonsult  with,  advise,  and  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act  Involving 
or  relating  to  the  control  of  drug  abuse 
through  drug  education,  treatment  or 
rehabilitation. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  C^jngress 
not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year  on  the 
progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the  ac- 
complishments of  Its  objectives  under  this 
Act  Involving  or  relating  to  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  through  drug  education,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation 

ig)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties.  In- 
cluding traveltlme  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  exp>enses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703,  title  5,  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 


(h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Council  such  staff,  information, 
and   other   assistance   as  It  may  require   to 

carry  out  Its  activities. 

Sec  9  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


By  Mr  ERVIN: 
S  2156.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  Unite(j 
States  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  jxilygraph  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarj'. 

A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  AGAINST  INVASION  OF  PBIVACT 

BT     PROHIBITINC     LIE     DETXCTORS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  mtroduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutiomal  rights  of  citizen.'^ 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental invasions  of  their  privacy  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  lie  detector  in 
certain  instances  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUI  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
additional  oosponsorship. 

The  new  technology  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  hold  out  many  new  alluring 
devices  which  are  sup^x)sed  to  help  men 
obtain  and  measure  the  truth  about  other 
men. 

Probably  no  instrument  of  modern 
times  so  lends  itself  to  threats  to  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  individual  free- 
dom as  the  polygraph,  or  so-called  lie 
detector  Lake  the  primitive  tests  of 
medieval  times,  this  device,  in  the  hands 
of  unwise  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  others,  has  been  used  to  compel 
American  citizens  to  disclose  all  manner 
of  personal  information.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  disclose  such  information 
despite  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment  which  protect  the  rightK  of 
the  individual  to  the  privacy  of  his  mind 
to  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  to  speak 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  right  not  to 
speak  them.  The  machine  is  used  to  tr>' 
to  compel  the  individual  to  disclose  social 
and  legal  offenses  despite  the  guarantees 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  tlie  right  against 
self-incrimination 

This  instrument  Is  used  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  individuals  for  employ- 
ment, for  promotion,  for  dealing  with 
security  information,  or  to  determine 
ethical  misconduct  or  violation  of  per- 
sonnel regulations  They  use  it  for  these 
purposes  despite  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution  which  assure  due  process  of 
law  and  require  basic  fairness  in  the 
treatment  of  all  individuals  where  such 
a  basic  right  as  the  right  to  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

They  use  these  machines  in  such  cases 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear 
scientific  proof  that  they  prove  anything 
or  predict  anything  for  employment 
purposes. 

Polygraphs  merely  attempt  to  measure 
physical  reactions,  such  as  respiratory 
changes  and  skin  perspiration,  to  ques- 
tions of  a  personal,  controversial  or 
stimulating  nature  which  are  posed  to 
the  subject  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating a  medieval  torture  chamber. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  those  who 
use  them,  lie  detectors  do  not  register  the 
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Ue  or  the  truth  automatically.  The  meas- 
urements must  be  "Interpreted"  by  the 
operator.  Contrary  to  the  theory  of  tixls 
machine,  it  is  not  a  man's  sweat  which 
determines  if  he  is  telling  the  truth,  but 
the  inference  which  the  polygraph  op- 
erator draws  from  the  sweat  or  other 
physical  signs  as  they  are  registered  by 
the  machine  It  Ls  the  operator's  judg- 
ment of  the  readings,  not  some  demon- 
strated scientific  fact,  which  determines 
the  official  conclusion  about  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  individual's  response. 
These  readings  may  vary  from  person 
to  person.  aj\d  so  the  "hiterpretations" 
must  also  vary  with  the  character  and 
personality  of  each  subject  A  brazen  liar 
or  hardened  criminal,  or  a  person  with 
no  cultural  belief  about  right  or  wrong, 
may  breeze  through  a  lie  detector  test. 
while  an  Innocent,  honest,  introspective, 
sensitive  person  might  be  nervous  or 
hostile  and  make  the  machine  register 
the  "wrong"  answer 

Lie  detectors  are  used  on  innocent,  law- 
abiding  Americans  applying  for  jobs  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  courts  of  our  land 
have  wisely  rejected  the  results  of  lie 
detector  tests  for  crimirmls  and  those 
suspected  of  crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Foye. 
254  NC.  704  il961>  listed  a  number  of 
reasons  why  courts  have  not  accepted 
He  detector  evidence  as  a  reliable  or  ac- 
curate means  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
or  disclosing  deception  Chief  Justice 
Winborne  suted  the  following  in  his 
decision : 

The  courts  of  this  country.  In  the  absence 
of  stipulation,  have  uniformly  rejected  the 
reaulta  of  He  detector  tests  when  offered  In 
evidence  for  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  one 
accused  of  a  TUne.  whether  the  accused  or 
the  prosecution  seeks  its  Introduction. 

The  reason  most  commonly  assigned  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  evidence  is  the  con- 
tention that  the  Ue  detector  has  not  yet 
attained  scientific  acceptance  as  a  reliable 
and  accurate  means  of  ascertaining  truths  or 
deception. 

Furthermore,  these  authorities  show  that 
the  Ue  detector  tests  prove  correct  In  their 
diagnosis  Is  about  75%  of  the  instances 
used.  In  other  words,  such  factors  as  mental 
tension,  nervousness,  psychological  abnor- 
malities, mental  abnormalities,  unrespon- 
siveness in  a  lying  or  guilty  subject  account 
for  26%  of  the  failure  in  the  use  of  the  lie 
detector. 

These  devices  are  unlike  the  science  of 
handwriting,  flngerprlntlng,  and  X-Ray. 
which  reflect  demonstrative  physical  facts 
that  require  no  complicated  interpretation 
predicated  upon  the  hazards  of  unknown  In- 
dividual emotional  differences,  which  may 
and  oftentimes  do  result  In  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

The  legislatures  of  our  land  have  also 
expressed  themselves  against  the  lie  de- 
tector. 

Twelve  States  and  three  munlclp«dltles 
have  so  far  wisely  legislated  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  use  of  polygraphs  on  em- 
ployees. 

The  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  has  expressed 
its  disapproval  of  the  way  these  ma- 
chines are  used  as  a  form  of  economic 
coercion  to  intimidate  applicants  and 
employees  into  revealing  their  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings  The  Senate  did 
this  by  its  approval  of  the  Federal  em- 


ployee privacy  bill  which,  among  other 
protections  for  employees  and  applicants, 
protects  the  individual  against  govern- 
mental soliciting  of  his  views  on  religious 
beliefs  and  practices,  sexual  attitudes 
and  conduct,  and  personal  relationships 
with  members  of  his  family 

Although  this  omnibus  employee  pri- 
vacy bill  has  died  in  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, it  is  again  pending  as  S.  1438  and 
has  51  Senate  cosponsors. 

The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  after  years  of  intensive  in- 
vestigation demonstrating  the  fallacy  of 
the  lie  detector.  Issued  a  conclusion  which 
stated — 

There  Is  no  "lie  detector."  neither  machine 
nor  human  People  have  been  deceived  by  a 
myth  that  a  metaJ  box  can  detect  troth  or 
falsehood. 

Despite  these  Judicial  and  legislative 
findings,  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  persist  In  using  these  de- 
vices, while  others,  if  they  do  not  use 
them,  may  take  note  of  the  personnel  re- 
ports based  on  such  tests  required  to  be 
taken  by  the  individual  In  private  In- 
dustry or  In  military  life. 

Two  cases  which  were  reported  to  me 
illustrate  the  way  these  machines  violate 
the  constitutional  rights  of  applicants  or 
employees. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
veteran  Just  returned  from  Vietnam  with 
a  good  military  record  and  an  honorable 
discharge  He  described  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  job  of  any  kind  in  law  enforce- 
ment. His  case  shows  how  the  records  of 
a  lie  detector  test  can  find  their  way  Into 
the  official  records  of  Oovemment  and 
industry,  even  when  the  test  is  not  re- 
quired by  an  employer. 

This  veteran  applied  for  a  local  law  en- 
forcement job  and  was  required  to  take 
a  lie  detector  test  in  which  he  was  asked 
a  great  number  of  questions  about  his 
relatives,  his  family  life,  and  his  personal 
Ufe. 

For  instance,  he  was  asked  to  describe 
in  detail  his  life  In  Vietnam. 

He  was  asked  to  provide  the  names  of 
any  girls  with  whom  he  had  had  sexual 
relations  and  when 

He  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  had 
ever  tried  manhuana  or  any  other  drug 

He  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  dated 
very  much. 

And  many  other  questions. 

He  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  results  of  his  test  to  disqualify  him 
for  the  job  of  radio  dispatcher  that  he 
ai>plied  for.  but  he  did  not  take  that  Job. 
because  he  decided  he  wanted  a  tempo- 
rary job,  right  then. 

Later,  he  applied  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force  and  was  turned  down. 
The  department  did  not  give  him  a  poly- 
graph test  An  official  referred  to  the  test 
he  had  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  job. 

He  then  applied  for  a  Job  with  the  Park 
Service  of  the  Interior  Department 
There  he  was  given  extensive  testing  and 
psychiatric  evaluation  as  part  of  the  ap- 
pointment process  Again,  someone  ap- 
parently had  access  to  the  report  on  that 
lie  detector  test,  for  he  was  asked  ques- 
tions based  on  it,  and.  he  was  turned 
down.  One  oflttclal  told  him  that  his  prob- 


lem was  that  the  Department  had  too 
much  information  on  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  no  point  did  any  of  these  officials 
seek  his  excellent  military  record,  or  try 
to  obtain  the  report  of  the  secret  clear- 
ance he  had  been  given  by  the  Army.  Nor 
did  they  take  into  account  the  strenuous 
and  stressful  duties  he  had  been  assigned 
In  combat  in  Vietnam 

The  National  Security  Agency  of  the 
Army  routinely  gives  students  polygraph 
tests  as  part  of  its  recruiting  program. 

The  subcomlttee  was  told  that  In  1  year 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  gave  9,000 
tests. 

Just  last  week,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  student  describing 
his  experience  with  the  National  Security 
Agency  polygraphs.  He  writes: 

At  flrst  I  wTis  seated  upright  In  a  chair 
with  my  back  to  a  wall  In  a  rather  small 
room.  To  my  right  was  the  only  door  and  to 
my  left  was  a  mirror  on  the  wall,  about  Ave 
feet  square.  I  was  told  that  the  Interview 
would  be  photographed  by  a  camera  behind 
that  mirror,  with  all  speech  also  recorded  on 
tape.  Immediately  before  me.  against  my 
knees,  was  the  large  polygraph  machine, 
which  occupied  nearly  half  the  floor  space  in 
the  room.  Behind  It  sat  the  Interrogator.  I 
suppose  I  remained  In  that  little  room  for 
nearly  three  hours.  However,  the  polygraph 
remained  turned  off  through  more  than  half 
the  Interrogation,  sitting  there  to  remind  me 
that  anything  I  said  might  be  checked  by  It. 
Finally  the  machine  was  turned  on,  my  chair 
was  rotated  a  bit.  with  the  reclining  back 
lowered  so  that  I  faced  the  celling  and  the 
top  of  the  wall  mlrrc»r.  after  attachments 
were  made  to  my  body.  Galvanic  akin  re- 
sponse was  also  Involved  I  was  encouraged 
to  relax  In  the  reclining  position. 

He  said  he  had  to  give  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers  to  such  questions  as: 

Are  you  a  Communist? 

Have  you  had  any  employers  you  have 
not  listed? 

Have  you  ever  been  court-martialed? 

Have  you  ever  taken  drugs  of  any 
kind? 

He  was  asked  extensive  questions  about 
his  sexual  conduct,  and  if  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  certain  terms,  such  as  fel- 
latio. 

He  was  asked  to  give  the  name  and 
address  of  a  person  with  whom  he  had 
a  sexual  relation 

He  was  told  to  defend  his  statement 
that  he  considered  himself  a  liberal  rath- 
er than  a  radical. 

He  was  asked  repeated  questions  about 
whether  or  not  his  relatives  or  he  had 
ever  known  any  Communists  or  aliens. 

He  was  asked  to  describe  contents  of 
letters  he  had  exchanged  with  others. 

All  of  these  and  many  other  questions 
were  asked  under  penalty  of  perjury.  The 
last  question  to  him  was: 

Have  you  withheld  any  information  from 

us? 

He  was  told  by  the  interrogator  that 
one  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine 
how  honest  and  truthful  he  could  be  with 
the  Oovemment. 

Mr  President,  I  think  there  is  no  place 
in  the  American  constitutional  system  for 
the  use  of  20th  century  witchcraft  to  de- 
termine if  a  man  is  fit  for  any  job. 

Furthermore,  even  if,  somehow,  enough 
scientific  research  is  done  to  assure  that 
these  machines  do  what  their  proponents 
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tlUnk  they  can  do  their  use  in  employ- 
ment is  more  appropriate  to  a  police  state 
than  a  free  society. 

Even  if  they  could  be  proved  100-per- 
cent reliable  and  valid,  even  if  there  were 
a  necessity  for  them,  I  believe  we  should 
respond  with  William  Pitt: 

Necessity  Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  liberty  It  Is  the  argument 
of  tyrants:  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves 

The  AFL-CIO  maritime  trades  de- 
partment issued  an  excellent  comprehen- 
sive report  on  "The  Lie  Detector"  last 
year  which  detalLs  the  use  of  the  ma- 
cliines  and  reconimend.s  a  leKislative  ban 
on  them  for  employment  purposes 

Mr.  President,  the  wealth  of  consid- 
ered opinion  on  the  unreliability  of  He 
detectors  and  the  unfairness  of  permit- 
ting them  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  em- 
ployment has  jjersuaded  me  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  Congress  to  ex- 
press itself  against  their  use  For  that 
reason  I  am  today  introducing  this  bill. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  lie  de- 
tectors as  a  basis  for  considering  the  em- 
ployment application  of  any  person  for  a 
Federal  Job.  It  prohibits  both  the  re- 
quirement of  a  lie  detector  test  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  as  well  as  the  re- 
quest to  take  one.  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
economic  reality  that  even  a  request  to 
take  a  lie  detector  test  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  command  in  the  Federal  job  market. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of  lie 
detectors  once  employment  is  obtained. 
They  may  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
denying  promotions,  for  discharges,  or 
for  disclpUnary  action. 

For  willful  violations,  the  bill  provides 
a  penalty  of  a  maximum  of  1  year  in 
prison  and  $1,000  fine  or  both. 

Based  on  its  power  over  interstate 
commerce.  Congress,  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, would  also  prohibit  in  like  man- 
ner the  use  of  lie  detectors  for  employ- 
ment purposes  in  any  business  or  other 
activity  affecting  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  penalty  for 
willful  violations,  the  bill  permits  civil  en- 
forcement as  well.  Any  person  aggrieved 
by  a  violation  of  this  prohibition  could 
sue  for  civil  relief,  including  an  injunc- 
tion and  monetarv'  damages  The  case 
would  be  heard  in  Federal  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Maritime 
Trades  report  together  with  an  article 
from  the  New  "Vork  Times  of  February 
15.  1970,  and  the  text  of  a  speech  on  this 
subject  which  I  prepared  for  delivery  be- 
fore the  Greensboro,  NC  ,  Bar  Associa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  mate- 
rials referred  to  were  ordered  printed, 
asfoHows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

(Excerpts  from  the  "Lie  Detector":  Guilty 
UntU  "Proven"  Innocent — a  report  on 
Invasion  of  privacy  In  America  i 

Who  Uses  thx  Lie  DrrxcroR 

Although  the  polygraph's  practitioner's 
and  users  display  no  reluctance  about  mak- 
ing claims  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  "lle- 
detectlng"  equipment  and  techniques,  they 


exhibit  a  singular  reticence  In  talking  about 

this  use  In  quaniltauve  terms 

Among  the  users — industry,  governmental 
agencies  and  police  ageiicies — the  imderly- 
Ing  reasons  for  employing  the  polygraph 
vary  widely  But  among  the  users  there  Is 
one  unifying  theme — a  uniform  reluctance 
on  their  part  to  discuss  the  matter,  particu- 
larly In  terms  of  the  number  of  tests  thai  are 
given. 

In  this  they  are  abetted  by  the  polyg- 
raphers.  John  E.  Held,  for  example.  Indi- 
cated that  his  clients  were  divided  approxi- 
mately "50-50"  between  private  Industry  and 
"criminal  cases."  but  beyond  this  he  could 
give  no  definite  statistics  This  Is  typical. 
Polygraph  firms  are  either  unwilling  tri  dis- 
close figures  on  users  and  usage,  or  else  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  they  have  con^plled 
no  reliable  data  on  the  subject 

Despite  thl."!  barrier  of  silence.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  develop  some  information  on  the 
way  "He  detectors'  are  employed  and  the 
reasons  for  their  use  together  with  some 
.statistics  which  bear  on  the  use  of  these 
devices. 

INDUSTRY    AND  THE   POLTCRAPH 

Industrial  firms  which  use  the  "He  detec- 
tor" run   the  gamut   of  Americas  economy. 

Many  use  polygraphs  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  theft  of  such  .state  and  federally  regulat- 
ed products  as  narcotics  and  alcohol-  -hence, 
drug  and  liquor  manufacturers,  hospitals  and 
even  doctors'  offices,  are  frequent  clients  for 
polygraph  agencies 

Businesses  such  as  electronic  and  chemi- 
cal ootnpanles,  which  produce  expensive 
products  and  which  are  concerned  about 
possible  theft  of  material  or  industrial  espi- 
onage, frequently  employ  "lle-det<9Ctor"  firms 
or  maintain  their  own  staff  of  examiners 

Banks  and  Investment  firms,  whose  em- 
ployees customarily  handle  large  sums  of 
money,  have  been  among  the  more  active 
tisers  of  polygraphs  So  have  mall  order 
houses,  discount  shops,  clothing  and  shoe 
stores,  a  leading  restaurant  c^aln,  tobacco 
stores  and  supermarkets. 

Use  of  "He  detectors"  on  a  regular  basis 
has  been  found  among  delivery  comp>anies 
and  freight  movers — where  "pilferage'  has 
been  a  common  complaint  for  years  But  the 
devices  are  found,  as  well,  among  copper 
refiners,  steel  producers,  rubber  manufac- 
turers, food  and  oil  processors  and  meat 
packers. 

Industry  employs  "lie  detectors"  both  for 
pre-employment  "screening."  and  for  on-go- 
ing "surveillance"  of  Its  work  force.  The 
reasons  most  often  cited  are  these 

For  pre-employment  screening 

"Verifies  truthfulness  of  employee's  appli- 
cation." 

"Determines  applicant's  intentions  about 
the  permanancy  of  his  employment." 

"Screens  out  potential   thieves." 

"Eliminates  potential  claims  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  disability  benefits  and 
workman's  compensation." 

"Reduces   employee    turnover" 

"Prevents    industrial    espionage." 

"Reveals    undetected    crimes." 

For  on-going  "surveillance" 

"Promotes  better  employer-employee  rela- 
tions " 

■Keeps  workers  honest  ' 

"Rehabllltat«s  valued  employees  whose 
larceny  might  otherwise  cost  them  their  Job." 

"Lowers  the  cost  of  bonding  employees." 

"Increases  savings  thereby  resulting  In 
larger  employee  benefits  " 

"Protects  the  Innocent  from  the  guilty." 

"Screens  out  misfits  " 

These  claims  have  largely  been  spelled  out 
in  pro-polygraph  literature,  without  attribu- 
tion to  any  specific  firm  or  Industry.  'While 
some  of  them  are,  on  their  face,  laudable  as 
goals,  others  (e.g  .  "rehabilitates  valued  em- 
ployees whose  larceny  might  otherwise  cost 


them  their  jobs  i  are  downright  ludicrous. 
No  evidence  has  been  offered  tc  substantiate 
these  claims,  and  so  they  must  stand  for  ex- 
actly what  they  are — merelv  an  attempt  to 
Justify  the  use  of  the  polygraph  to  achieve 
management's  goals 

Not  all  of  the  reasons  for  using  the  'lie 
detector,"  however,  are  laudatory  'Unions 
have  encountered  Instances  In  which  man- 
agement has  utilized  the  polygraph  to  quiz 
employees  on  their  union  activities  in  viola- 
tion of  federal  labor  law — and  the  record  Is 
replete  with  instances  in  which,  via  the  "lie 
detector,"  employees  have  been  subject  to 
inquisition  on  such  subjects  as  personal 
finances,  drinking  habits,  sexual  activities. 
marital  relations  and  even  political  beliefs,  all 
of  which   are  hardly   job-related. 

GOVEKNMENT     AND     THX    POLYGRAPH 

Government's  use  of  the  "lie  detector" 
was  put  under  the  spotlight  of  public  exami- 
nation six  years  ago.  when  a  Hotise  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Representative  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.),  con- 
ducted a  searching  inquiry  into  this  prac- 
tice. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  had  been  com- 
pletid,  a  picture  emerged  of  19  federal  agen- 
cies which  employed  the  polygraph  for 
security,  criminal  misconduct,  personnel 
screening  and  medical  meastirement  pur- 
poses 

Of  these  reasons,  "security  "  was  given  the 
most  often — -by  14  of  the  federal  agencies,  in 
fact  But  the  word  was  never  really  defined, 
and  the  question  logically  arises  as  to  how 
broadly  security"  might  be  interpreted  by 
some  bureaucrats,  and  how  often  the  word 
was  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  mask  the  extent 
to  which  these  devices  were  in  use. 

The  Moss  Subcommittee  uncovered  some 
20,000  "He-detector"  tests  which  had  been 
given  In  fiscal  1963,  Even  this  failed  to  reveal 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  situation — because 
the  testing  given  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
WEis  not  included  Both  agencies  are  exempt, 
for  national  security  reasons,  from  supplying 
statistical  data,  and  the  Subcommittee  had 
to  content  Itself  with  reporting  "extensive 
polygraph  use"  by  the  CIA  and  the  NSA 
without  being  able  to  go  into  detail 

In  the  glare  of  the  public  spotlight,  t-'.ere 
was  a  general  overhaul  of  "He  detector"  pro- 
cedures within  the  federal  government — and, 
along  with  the  overhaul  came  a  sharp  re- 
duction In  the  reported  instances  of  this 
type  of  testing  A  comparison  between  the 
figures  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  and 
subsequent  data  uncovered  by  the  staff  in 
the  process  of  preparing  this  report  Is  In- 
structive because  it  shows  quite  clearly  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  inhibit- 
ing the  use  of  these  devices,  provided  the 
public  Is  aware  of  the  problem  and  is  aroused 
over  it. 

Post  Office  Department 

At  the  time  of  the  Moss  Subcommittee 
hearings,  the  Department  reported  it  had 
given  338  "lie-detector  "  tests  during  fiscal 
1963,  using  Its  own  17  polygraph  machines. 
and  that  it  had  had  an  additional  134  tests 
conducted  by  other  agencies — a  total  of  472 
tests  over  a  12-month  period  At  that  time, 
the  Department  said  the  polygraph  was  used 
in  "cases  of  more  than  average  importance 
where  the  investigation  is  at  a  standstill  be- 
cause the  inspector  cannot  prove  a  suspect 
guilty  or  eliminate  him  irom  suspicion  even 
though  he  has  exhausted  all  normal  investi- 
gative techniques  '  The  current  practice  is 
more  modest,  according  to  Chief  Inspector 
W,  J  Cotter,  who  said,  in  response  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the  MTD, 
that  the  "number  of  examinations  vsjles 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  but  averages 
about  190  per  year"  Polygraphs  are  lised. 
Inspector  Cotter  said,  "as  an  investigative 
aid  in  serious  criminal  cases"  Subsequently 
the  Post  Office  Department  Informed  the  Na- 
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tional  Awoclatlon  of  Special  Delivery  Mes- 
sengers that  these  cases  Involve  major  thefta. 
that  employee  participation  Is  on  a  "strictly 
voluntary  tM^ts."  and  that  no  record  Is  kept 
of  an  employee's  refusal  to  submit  to  such  a 
test. 
Navy  Department,  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 

The  Moas  Subcominlttee  showed  that  this 
branch  of  the  Navy  conducted  some  1.200 
polygraph  examinations  In  fiscal  1963.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  MTD  questionnaire.  J.  W. 
Lynch,  assistant  director  for  Investigation. 
Indicated  that  this  number  escalated  to 
3.113  In  fiscal  1964.  Although  'precise  statis- 
tical data"  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  was 
not  available.  Lynch  declared  that  "the  num- 
ber of  examinations  conducted  during  this 
period  continuously  decreased."  and  that  the 
figure  wsis  now  '•stabilized  at  Its  present 
level  of  approximately  500  examinations  per 
annum." 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  report  of  the  Moss  Subcommittee 
showed  that  the  Coast  Guard  had  conducted 
171  polygraph  examinations  on  its  cnm  in 
fiscal  1963.  with  another  28  tests  handled 
by  other  agencies — a  total  of  198  examina- 
tions. Rear  Admiral  R.  T  Edwards  informed 
the  staff  conducting  this  MTD  study  that 
the  figures  stood  at  176  tests  In  fiscal  1964. 
77  tests  In  fiscal  1965  and  10  tests  In  fiscal 
1966  There  have  been  no  tests  given  since 
then,  he  declared.  The  Admiral  added  "The 
polygraph  was  used  by  Coast  Guard  Intel- 
ligence Investigators  as  an  Investigative  aid 
In  certain  criminal  violations  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  It  was  never 
used  In  conducting  pre-employment  inter- 
views." 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

In  fiscal  1963.  according  to  the  Moss  Sub- 
committee report,  this  agency  conducted  812 
polygraph  tests  Responding  to  the  MTD 
questionnaire  seeking  additional  Informa- 
tion on  tests  conducted  in  the  period  since 
that  time.  Brigadier  General  J.  W.  Hubbard, 
director  of  the  Marine  OfBce  of  Public  In- 
formation, scrawled  the  word  "non"  across 
the  eight  questions  and  signed  bis  name.  Be- 
cause it  seemed  Incredible  that  this  testing 
would  have  been  stopped  this  abruptly,  fur- 
ther Information  was  requested.  No  reply 
has  thus  far  been  forthcoming 

Department  of  Defense 
One  of  the  major  sources  for  "lie-detector" 
testing  In  fiscal  1963  was  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Moss  Subcommittee  report- 
ing a  total  of  12.641  such  examinations  con- 
ducted. (The  figures  broke  down  this  way: 
Army  Intelligence.  8.094;  Army  Military  Po- 
lice, 4.400:  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency, 
140:  and  Defense  Supply  Agency,  7  )  Replying 
to  the  MTD  questionnaire  for  the  Defense 
Department  was  Charles  M  Trammell,  Jr. 
director.  Security  Plans  and  Programs  Divi- 
sion. Directorate  for  Security  Policy  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"The  statistical  data  provided  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  for 
fiscal  year  1963."  Mr  Trammell  said,  'resulted 
from  a  special  one-time  research  project 
Initiated  by  the  IX)D  In  response  to  a  sF>eclflc 
Congressional  request."  Mr.  Trammell  added 
that  ""Stringent  controls"'  of  Department  p>oly- 
gntph  operations,  Issued  on  the  heels  of  the 
Moas  Subcommittee  report,  ""obviated  the 
need  to  compile  such  data  on  a  recurring 
basis. '"  All  testing  being  conducted  by  these 
agencies,  he  said.  Is  carried  out  under  the 
terms  of  a  new  directive,  which,  he  said, 
"stresses  the  voluntary  aspect  of  polygraph 
examinations  and  clearly  defines  those  pur- 
poses for  which  polygraph  examinations  may 
be  conducted.""  Whether  the  number  of  tests 
has  been  reduced,  as  weU,  is  something  else 
again. 

VS.  Air  Force 
This  agency,  s&ld  the  Moss  Subcommittee 
report,  conducted   1,913  polygraph  examina- 


tions In  fiscal  1963.  Colonel  L.  J.  CburchvUle, 
Chief  of  the  Public  Information  Division.  Of- 
fice of  Information,  said  that  Information  on 
the  number  of  tests  given  In  the  years  since 
then  was  not  available,  and  could  be  obtained 
only  by  "extraordinary  research  through 
many  Individual  records  by  limited  man- 
power." Col  Church vllle  Indicated  that  the 
polygraph  examinations  ""are  authorized  only 
In  connection  with  counter-intelligence,  ma- 
jor criminal,  and  personnel  security  Investi- 
gations. No  adverse  action  may  be  taken 
against  anyone  refusing  to  take  a  polygraph 
examination  or  for  unwillingness  to  volun- 
teer to  take  a  polygraph  examination." 

VS.  Information  Agency 
The  Moss  Subcommittee  report  showed  one 
test  conducted  for  this  agency  by  an  outside 
source  In  fiscal  1963.  Since  then,  according  to 
Eugene  Rosenfeld,  assistant  director  for  pub- 
lic aflfalrs,  one  test  was  conducted  each  year 
In  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1965.  "The  purpose  of 
the  tests,"  said  Mr  Rosenfeld,  "was  to  assist 
In  resolving  cases  involving  the  Interests  of 
national  security."  He  gave  no  Information 
beyond  that  statement. 

Justice  Department 
Tbe    Moss    Subcommittee    report    show«d 

this  department  Involved  in  195  examinations 
during  fiscal  1963 — 20  of  which  were  con- 
ducted for  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  65  more 
conducted  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  another 
110  conducted  by  other  agencies  on  request 
of  the  Secret  Service.  No  reply  was  received 
from  Secret  Service  officials  to  the  MTD  ques- 
tionnaire As  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
Assistant  Chief  Counsel  WUUam  M  Lenck 
first  declared  that  "the  use  of  polygraphs  by 
government  agencies  is  controlled  by  guide- 
lines and  procedures  est&bUshed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  we  would  suggest 
that  your  inquiry  be  directed  to  that  agency." 
To  this  Mr  Lenck  added  "InformAtlon  con- 
cerning the  use  of  polygraphs  in  cases  Involv- 
ing security  or  integrity  matters  is  not  sub- 
ject to  public  disclosure,  and  hence,  we  are 
unable  to  furnish  you  this  type  of  informa- 
tion.'" Following  a  telephone  conversation 
with  one  of  the  research  staff  conducting  this 
study,  Mr.  Lenck  sent  a  follow-up  letter  in 
which  he  asserted:  "'A  renew  of  our  files  falls 
to  reveal  any  specific  Instances  of  the  use  of 
polygraphs  during  the  fiscal  year  1964.  1966, 
1966.  1967,  and   1966  "" 

Other  Government  agencies 
Here  Is  what  the  picture  looks  like  In  other 
agencies  mentioned  by  the  Moss  Subcom- 
mittees. (The  numbers  in  parantheses  Indi- 
cate the  tests  conducted  in  fiscal  1963  ac- 
cording to  the  Subcommittee  report.)  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (l) — two  tests  In  fiscal 
1964,  none  since  then;  used  Ln  ""personnel 
cases,"  according  to  'William  T.  Riley,  Direc- 
tor, Ettvlslon  of  Security  Commerce  Depart- 
ment |2) — the  Department  "'does  not  use, 
and  has  not  used,  polygraphs  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  personnel  operations,"  according  to 
Henry  Scharer,  OfBce  of  Public  Affairs.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (10) — no  reply 
to  MTD  queecionnalre  State  Department 
(17) — no  reply  to  questionnaire 

Quite  obviously,  a  complete  picture  of  the 
use  of  "lie  detectors"  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  not  easily  oocne  by.  But  one  fact 
emerges  clearly:  Thanks  to  the  disclosures 
of  the  Moss  Subcommittee,  there  has  been  a 
tightening  of  procedures  In  the  use  of  these 
devices,  a  stated  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  Individual  not  to  submit  to  this  form  of 
Inquiry,  and  a  general  lessening  of  the  lose  of 
polygraphs  in  the  federal  service. 

POLICX    AND    THK    POLTCRAPH 

There  were  two  other  agencies  whose  poly- 
graph activities  were  noted  by  the  Moss  Sub- 
committee— the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  DC.  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. The  experiences  of  these  two  agen- 
cies— then  and   now — are  recounted  In  this 


section,  rather  than  in  the  governmental  sec- 
tion, because  of  their  direct  relationship  to 
polygraph  involvement  In  the  activities  of 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Of  the  two.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation provides  probably  the  most  Interest- 
ing case  In  point  The  Subcommittee  report 
showed  that  In  fiscal  1963.  the  FBI  conducted 
no  less  than  2,314  "Ue-detector"  examina- 
tions, owned  48  polygraphs,  and  employed  46 
polygraph  examiners.  The  report  also  carried 
the  sworn  testimony  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  declared: 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  poly- 
graph, often  referred  to  as  a  'lie  detector."  la 
not  In  fact  such  a  device." 

Like  other  government  agencies,  the  FBI 
was  contacted  by  the  research  staff  assigned 
to  this  report  by  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment  Responded  Mr.  Hoover: 

"In  reply  to  your  Inquiries,  the  FBI  has 
not  used  the  polygraph  for  several  years.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  be  of  assistance  to  you." 

On  Its  face,  this  flat  denial  by  the  chief  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  would 
Indicate  an  abrupt  cutoff  immediately  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963— the  period  covered  by  the 
Subcommittee  hearings.  In  any  event,  UT  the 
FBI  no  longer  uses  the  p>olygrapb,  its  practice 
would  be  in  conformity  with  Director 
Hoover's  opinion,  expressed  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee, on  the  failure  of  the  polygraph  to  ful- 
fill the  function  of  "lie  detector" 

As  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment, which  In  fiscal  1963  has  been  re- 
ported as  having  given  350  such  tests.  Inspec- 
tor Eugene  D.  Gooding,  director.  Community 
Relations  Division,  shed  no  light  on  subse- 
quent employment  of  the  machines. 

"At  the  present  time."  he  wrote,  "we  have 
not  compiled  for  publication  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  questions  outlined.''  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  is  all  too  common  a  response  from 
police  departments  across  the  country — spe- 
cific information  is  not  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tet  despite  the  cloak  of  secrecy,  certain 
facts  are  ascertainable : 

Newspapers  report  instances  in  which  po- 
lice In  Loe  Angeles,  Calif,  Alexandria,  "Va., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  have  used  polygraphs 
In  criminal  Investigations  In  which  charges 
have  subsequently  been  fiied  against  an  In- 
dividual 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  are  excerpts 
from  a  forthcoming  book  by  a  former  official 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  Boyd  Payton,  Indicating  the  use 
of  the  polygraph  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Staff  members  working  on  this  report  were 
Introduced  to  a  police  officer  from  a  subur- 
ban Chicago  police  force  who  was  being 
trained  as  a  polygraph  examiner  by  the  John 
E.  Retd  organization. 

Credentials  of  polygraphers  reveal  that  the 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  Police  Department  maintains  a 
staff  of  polygraph  examiners,  as  do  the  Dela- 
ware State  Police. 

Speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 
Dr  Nelson  A.  Watson,  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  where  the  polygraph  Is  used,  replied: 
""Probably  most  of  the  major  cities''  Dr. 
Watson  qualified  his  statement,  however,  by 
tuldlng  that  he  had  not  seen  any  statistics 
covering  police  usage 

Small  departments  could  not  support  them 
financially,  he  said,  and  "wouldn't  have  all 
that  much  business  to  support  It  as  an  in- 
vestigative tool."  He  further  noted  that  many 
departments  did  not  make  greater  use  of  the 
machine  In  investigations  because  of  the  fact 
that  "He-detector"  tests  are  not  admissible 
as  evidence  in  the  courts. 

■Where  polygraph  testing  Is  employed.  Dr. 
Watson  said,  police  would  generally  use  the 
device  on  various  types  of  thefts — particu- 
larly those  classified  as  "Inside  Jobs" — and 
on  cases  where  there  was  a  reasonable  suspi- 
cion of  a  false  complaint. 
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Dr.  Watson  conceded  that  he  knew  of  In- 
dividual departments'  use  of  the  "lie  detec- 
tor" In  pre-employment  screening  of  appli- 
cants for  jobs  on  the  police  force  But,  again 
without  statistics.  Dr.  Watson  said  he  felt 
that  "this  Is  being  "soft-pedaled.'  " 

SOME   OBsnvA'noNS 

The  polygraph  has  been  introduced  on  the 
American  scene  by  Industry,  government  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  little.  If  any. 
thought  to  the  legal  niceties — and  certainly 
with  no  thought  to  the  adverse  Impact  that 
their  use  has  had  on  individual  rights  and 
human  dignity.  And  the  use  of  this  device 
has  broadened  with  the  passage  of  time, 
vrtth  the  seeming  acquiescence  of  the  Am- 
erican people — If  silence  can  be  constructed 
as  acceptance 

The  one  exception  has  been  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  And  the  reason  for  this 
lone  exception  lies  In  the  activities  of  the 
Moss  Subcommittee.  Its  public  disclosures 
of  the  use— and  abuse — of  the  "'lie  detec- 
tor," and  the  very  grave  doubts  which  the 
Subcomnalttee  expressed  concerning  the 
reliability  of  this  device,  led  to  some  re- 
thinking of  the  government's  attitude  on 
these  machines. 

Out  of  the  Moss  Subcommittee  hearings 
came  much  needed  reforms — in  terms  of  a 
government  directive  which  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  polygraphs  may  be 
used,  the  rights  of  the  Individuals  to  be 
tested,  and  the  qualifications  for  examiners. 
This  is  all  to  the  good — but  tai  from  good 
enough.  If,  as  the  Subcommittee  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  both  agreed,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "He  detector,"  then  it  seems 
difficult  to  justify  Its  use  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— even    limited    circumstances. 

But  that  point  aside,  the  Moss  Subcom- 
mittee proved  what  could  be  done  once  the 
Congress  had  made  the  American  public 
both  aware  and  aroused  What  Is  needed 
now  Is  for  a  Committee  of  the  Congress  to 
perform  the  same  service  with  respect  to 
American  Industry  and  American  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Only  then  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  assess  fully  the  extent  to  which  "He 
detectors""  have  become  a  part  of  the  Am- 
erican scene  and  the  damage  which  they 
have  caused  private  citizens.  And  only  then 
will  basic  reform  become  a  reality. 

What  Labor  Is  Doing 

For  years,  organized  labor  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  against  the  use  of 
the  ""He  detector,  "  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Its  use  as  a  tool  In  Industrial  relations. 
The  action  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil In  1965,  in  mobilizing  labor's  resources  to 
fight  against  this  form  of  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. Is  typical  of  these  efforts. 

Labor's  struggle  against  the  polygraph  has 
proceeded  on  four  main  fronts : 

Through  the  machinery  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board 

Through  grievance  and  arbitration  proce- 
dures. 

Through  collective  bargaining  of  contract 
clauses  prohibiting  their  use 

Through  action  on  the  legislative  front. 

NATIONAL  UABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  called  upon  to  act  In  cases  brought  be- 
fore It  Involving  management's  use  of  the 
polygraph  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
union  sympathies  of  employees  or  as  a  means 
of  frustrating  the  formation  of  a  union  and/ 
or  collective  bargaining 

•  •  •  •  • 

COLLECTIVZ    BARGAIN ING 

Neither  the  courts  nor  arbitrators  can  be 
depended  upon,  alone,  to  prevent  workers 
from  being  subjected  to  the  Indignity  of 
the  ""He-detector""  test 

As  workers  and  unions  well  know.  It  takes 
time  to  process  a  case  through  grievance  and 
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arbitration  procedures,  and  even  ic.n(?er  to 
obtain  relief  through  the  courts  Meanwhile, 
the  "myth  of  Infallibility  "  may  convict  a 
man.  may  cost  him  his  job,  and  may  do  him 
irreparable  damage  Even  If  he  later  wins  re- 
instatement by  an  arbitrator  or  a  Judge,  the 
damage  often  remains — the  man  remains 
"'guilty"  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  workers 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  trade  union 
movement  has  Intensified  Its  efforts  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
kind  of  harassment  of  the  workers  whom 
they  represent  Many  unions  now  ha%-e  con- 
tract clauses  specifically  prohibiting  the  use 
of  polygraphs  either  for  pre-employment 
testing  or  for  questioning  employees  once 
they  are  on  the  payroll. 

Local  21  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association  negotiated  a  contract  in  1964 
with  the  E.  J.  Korvette  Company.  Included 
In  It  was  this  clause: 

■".  .  ,  The  company  shall  not  require,  re- 
quest or  suggest  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  take  a  polygraph  or 
any  other  form  of    Ue-detector'  test  .  .  ."" 

All  unions  should  give  consideration  to 
the  Inclusion  of  a  similar  clause  in  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements — whether  or 
not  they  have  experienced  problems  with  the 
"He  detector.'"  The  fact  that  a  com{>any  has 
never  resorted  to  this  form  of  Interrogation 
before  Is  no  guarantee  that  It  might  not  try 
It  In  the  future — as  unions  are  well  aware  on 
the  basis  of  their  experience  with  manage- 
ment In  other  areas 

LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

In  little  more  than  a  decade,  the  .Ameri- 
can trade  union  movement  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  winning  passage  of  anti-polygraph 
legislation  In  a  dozen  states.  And  several 
municipalities  have  similar  laws  prohibiting 
or  Inhibiting  the  use  of  the  "He  detector"  In 
Industry. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the 
union  to  act,  passing  a  law  In  1959  that  said 
an  employer  could  not  "require  or  subject" 
an  employee  to  a  ""He-detector"  test  This 
law  was  amended  In  1963,  to  add  that  an 
employer  could  not  "cause  a  person  directly 
or  Indirectly"  to  take  a  polygraph  test. 

Two  more  states  acted  In  1963  Oregon 
passed  a  law  roughly  similar  to  the  one  In 
Massachusetts.  California  enacted  a  law  out- 
lawing polygraph  testing  of  all  workers  except 
those  in  governmental  agencies,  although 
sanctioning  tests  when  workers  "voluntarily" 
submit 

In  1964  there  was  action  In  two  more  state 
legislatures.  Alaska  enacted  a  law  prohibit- 
ing testing  of  all  employees  except  police- 
men or  police  applicants  Rhode  Island's  law 
was.  like  the  one  In  Massachusetts,  more 
sweeping 

In  1965,  Hawaii  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
'"He-detector"  test  by  both  private  and  pub- 
lic employers  .And  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph except  in  law  enforcement,  by  i>ersons 
"who  dispense  narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs. '" 
or  by  "persons  in  sensitive  positions  directly 
Involving  national  security  "  (That  same  year, 
Akron.  O  ,  and  Shlvely.  Ky  .  passed  their  own 
anti-polygraph  ordinances  ) 

Three  more  states  acted  in  1966 — Delaware, 
which  banned  the  use  of  the  polygraph  ror 
the  testing  of  employees  or  pro6j>ectlve  em- 
ployees in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor; Maryland,  which  banned  the  device  In 
private  employment  but  not  In  pubUc  em- 
ployment; and  New  Jersey,  which  outlawed 
the  use  of  the  "He  detector"  by  all  employers 

Connecticut  acted  In  1967,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  "He  detector""  for  all  employees  ex- 
cept uniformed  policemen  or  applicants  for 
police  poets. 

Latest  to  act  was  Pennsylvania,  which  in 
1969  outlawed  this  form  of  testing  -jxcept  In 
the  field  of  law   enforcement  or  by  persons 


who  dispense  or  have  access  to  narcotics  or 
dangerous  drugs 

In  addition,  three  states — i;ilnois.  Ken- 
tucky, and  New  Mexico — have  laws  (rovernlng 
the  registration  of  polygraphers  Because 
of  the  serious  questions  which  this  raises 
(In  terms  of  giving  formal  status  to  persons 
practicing  In  a  field  where  rehablllty  tind 
legality  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able dissent : ,  these  registration  laws  bear 
brief  examination 

minols — Under  this  law,  a  prospective 
polygrapher  must  be  21  years  of  age,  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  a  person  of  "'honesty, 
truthfulness,  integrity  and  mora!  fitness"  He 
cannot  have  a  police  record,  and  he  must 
have  a  college  degree  i  although  no  co'urse  of 
study  is  specified — It  could  be  anything  from 
music  to  physical  education  i  He  must  also 
pass  a  "certification  examination'"  and  serve 
a  six-month  ""Internship"  (although  the  law 
Is  silent  on  where  or  with  whom,  the  "In- 
ternship" Is  to  be  served.  I 

In  addition,  the  Illinois  law  contains  what 
Is  called  a  "grandfather  clause  which  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  was  In  the  poly- 
graph business  on  or  before  April  1,  1963,  (the 
date  the  law  was  passed)  could  receive  a  li- 
cense to  practice  "He  detection"  without  hav- 
ing to  take  the  certification  exammatlon  or 
meet  the  "standards"'  required  for  new  en- 
trants In  the  field. 

Kentucky — The  approach  here  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  m  Illinois,  except  that  It  men- 
tions nc  requirements  as  to  the  examiner's 
charter  or  education  While  an  applicant  for 
a  license  is  exi)ected  to  have  completed  some 
formal  training  m  an  "approved  institution," 
nothing  Is  mentioned  about  what  educational 
level  he  should  have  attained  before  entering 
training. 

The  "grandfather  clause"  exists  In  Ken- 
tucky, too  If  a  "He  detective"  was  practicing 
for  five  or  more  years  before  the  law  was 
passed  (in  1962  i  he  was  aUowed  to  continue 
m  business  and  obtain  his  license  without 
meeting  any  of  the  "standards"  spelled  out 
In  the  law 

New  Mexico — Passed  In  1963,  this  law  dif- 
fers In  several  respects  from  the  other  two. 
In  New  Mexico,  an  applicant  must  be  25  and 
must  be  of  "good  moral  character  "  although 
the  law  contains  no  restrictions  concern- 
ing an  applicant's  police  record  New  Mexico 
deals  with  the  question  of  a  police  record 
only  when  talking  about  revocation  of  a  li- 
cense— and  then  only  with  referenec  to  con- 
victions for  moral  tui^Jltude.  chronic  drunk- 
enness or  drug  addiction  "'unprofessional 
conduct,"  insanity  or  incompetency  ("Un- 
professional conduct"  IS  defined  as  includ- 
ing" .  .  .  conduct  tending  to  deceive  or 
defraud:  obtaining  fees  by  misrepresenta- 
tion: charging  unusual,  unreasonable  or  ex- 
orbitant fees:  fee  'splitting,'  and  spurious  ad- 
vertising      . 

New  Mexico's  law  requires  the  prospective 
applicant  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  and  to  be  able  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Polygraphers  Nothing  is  mentioned  about 
training  In  the  polygraph  field 

THE   STATE   LAWS 

Following  are  excerpts  of  the  pertinent  lan- 
guage of   the   various   state   laws  which   are 
now  on  the  books  relative  to  the  use  of  "He 
detectors"  In  employment: 
Alaska 

".  .  .  No  person  either  personally  or 
through  an  agent  or  representative  may  re- 
quest or  suggest  to  a  person  In  his  employ 
or  to  a  person  who  has  an  application  for 
employment  pending  before  him  or  require 
as  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  em- 
ployee or  applicant  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion in  which  a  polygraph  or  other  He-de- 
tecting device  is  used. 

"The  provisions  of  .  .  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  the  state  or  a  political  subdivision 
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of  the  itaM  when  Atmling  with  policemen  lo 
Its  employ  or  with  persons  applying  to  be 
employed  as  policemen   .   .   . 

A  peratiu  who  violates  this  section  is  guilty 
of  a  mlademe&iior  and.  upon  coovlctlon.  Is 
punishable  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  91, 000 
or  by  inipn8o«iinent  for  not  more  than  one 
year    or  by  both  ' 

California 
"Ho  employer  shall  demand  or  require  any 
applicant  for  employment  or  prospective 
employment  or  any  employee  to  submit  to 
or  UJce  a  polygraph.  Ue-detector  or  similar 
test,  or  examination  as  a  oondltlon  of  em- 
ployment or  continued  employment.  The 
prohibition  of  this  section  does  not  apply  to 
the  federal  government  or  any  agency  thereof 
or  the  state  government  or  any  agency  or 
local  subdivision  thereof.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  counties,  cities,  districts,  author- 
ities and  agencies." 

Connecticut 
No  person,  firm,  corporation  or  assoclatloc 
ihall  request  or  reqxilre  any  prospective  em- 
ployee ir  anv  employee  to  submit  to.  or  take, 
a  pi)iy^raph  examination  as  a  oondltlon  of 
obtainlfig  employment  or  of  continuing  em- 
ployment with  such  employer  or  dismiss  or 
discipline  In  any  manner  an  employee  for 
.'ailing  refusing  or  declining  to  submit  to  or 
tAte  a  polygraph   examination  No  em- 

ployment agency  and  no  agent  for  an 

employer  shall  require  any  person  to  submit 
to.  or  take  a  polygraph  examination  for  any 
purposes  whatsoever 

"Any  person  Arm.  corporation  or  asaocl- 
atlon  whirh  violates  any  provision  of  this 
^ct  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  violation. 

■The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  employed  or  to  be  employed  by 
the  state  or  any  local  government  or  any 
political  subdlvUlon  thereof  In  any  poUce 
department,  but  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obtaining  and  maintaining  employment  of 
other  persons  by  the  state  or  any  local  gov- 
«rnm«it  or  political  subdivision  thereof." 
Delaware 
"No  person  or  any  agent  or  representaUve 
thereof,  shall  require,  request  or  suggest 
that  any  employee  or  prosper-lve  employee 
t*ke.  or  shall  ,ra-ase  direct iv  or  indirectly, 
any  employee  or  pr':«pe<-tlve  e<r.ployee  to 
take  a  polygraph  lie  detector  or  similar  test 
or  examination  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  continuation  of  employment  As 
used  herein  person  includes  any  Individual. 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
and  the  stale  or  any  agency  or  political  sub- 
dlvisjon   thereof 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  cf  a  misdemeanor  and 
shaJi  t>e  fined  not  more  than  $600  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  #0  dan,  or 
both  ..." 

Hmv>aU 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  private  employer 
or  his  agent,  or  an  agent  of  a  public  employer 
to  require  an  employee  to  submit  to  a  poly- 
graph or  lie-detector  teat  as  a  condition  of 
employment  or  continued  employment 

"Any  person  who  uaJawfuilv  requi.-es  an 
employee  to  submit  to  polygraph  or  Ue- 
dete<-t<or  teats  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both   ■ 

Maryland 
"No  employer  shall  demand  or  require  any 
applicant  for  employment  or  prospective  em- 
ployment or  any  employee  to  submit  to  or 
take  a  polygraph,  lie-detector  or  similar  test 
or  examination  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment M-  continued  employment  The  prohlbl- 
Uon  of  this  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
federal  government  or  any  agency  therwj*  or 
the  state  government  or  any  agency  thereof 
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Including,  but  not  limited  to.  oountlea.  cities, 
districts.  authorMles.  and  agencies. 

"Any  employer  who  violates  the  provisions 
shall   be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  ilOO. " 

Uassachuaetts 
"No  employer  sh«Jl  require  or  submit  any 
employee  to  any  lie-detector  tests  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  or  continued  em- 
ployment. Any  person  vl<^*Ung  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  " 

NeiD  Jersey 

"Any  person  who  as  an  employer  shall 
influence,  request  or  require  an  employee  to 
take  or  submit  to  a  lie-detector  teet  as  a 
condition  of  em.ployment  or  continued  em- 
ployment. Is  a  disorderly  person." 

(Under  New  Jersey  law.  a  person  adjudged 
a  "disorderly  person"  can  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  in  the  county  workhouse,  pen- 
itentiary or  Jail  for  not  oiore  than  one  yeiu- 
or  by  a  flne  of  not  nK>re  than  $1,000  or  both  ) 
Oregon 

"No  person,  or  agent  or  representative  of 
such  person,  shall  require,  as  a  condition  for 
employment  or  continuation  of  employment, 
any  person  or  employee  to  take  a  polygraph 
te»t  or  any  form  of  a  so-called  Ue-detector 
test." 

"Violation  of  .  .  .  this  Act  Is  punishable, 
upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
1500  or  by  Imorlaonment  In  the  county  Jail 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 
Penruylvania 
whoever  requires  as  a  condition  for 
employment  or  continuation  of  employment, 
that  a  person  or  employee  shall  take  a  poly- 
graph test  or  any  form  of  a  mechanical  or 
electrical  Ue-detector  test  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  flne 
not  exceeding  flve  hundred  dollars  ($SO0) 
or  undergo  Imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  \i\  year  or  both  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons In  the  fleld  of  public  law  enforcement 
or  persons  who  dls(>ense  or  have  access  to 
narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs." 

Rhode    Island 

"No  employer  or  agent  of  any  employer 
shall  require  or  subject  any  employee  to  any 
Ue-detector  tests  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment or  continued  employment 

"Any  employer  who  subjects  any  person 
employed  by  him.  or  any  jjerson  applying 
for  employment,  to  a  Ue-detector  teat,  or 
causes.  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy.  any  such  em- 
ployee or  applicant  to  take  a  Ue-detector 
test,  shall  be  punished  by  a  flne  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  Ue-detector  tests  administered 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties  " 

W  luhington 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person.  Arm. 
corporation  or  the  state  of  Washington.  Its 
political  subdivisions  or  municipal  corpora- 
tlorvs  to  require  any  emplovee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  to  take  or  be  subjected  to  any 
lie  detector  or  similar  te«t/i  &s  a  condition 
of  employment  or  continued  employment 
this  section  shall  not  apply  u,  ,1)  persons 
in  the  field  of  public  law  enforcement,  or 
(3)  persons  who  dispense  narcotics  or  dan- 
gerous drugs,  or  (3)  p«n»ons  in  sensitive  po- 
sitions directly  Involving  national  securi- 
ty    .  . 

"Any  person  vlolaUng  the  provtslona 
of  this  Act  shall  be  guUty  of  a  gross  mis- 
demeanor." 

Thb  Lie  Dmcroa  amd  thx  Comrrs 
Por  nearly  half  a  century,  the  America  le- 
gal   system    has    painstakingly    built    up    a 
basic  record  on  the  question  of  the  use  of 
Ue   detectors  — a   record   centenng   on   the 


admissibility  of  polygraph  test  "results"  as 
evidence,  the  question  of  whether  a  person 
could  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such  test- 
ing, and  whether  or  not  a  person  could  "vol- 
unteer" to  undergo  such  an  Inquisition. 

To  date,  all  of  the  key  rulings — In  state 
and  federal  courts  alike — have  been  confined 
to  criminal  cases.  TTie  courts  have  yet  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Constitutional  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy.  This  crucial  test 
Is  still  to  come. 

AD>tISSXBn.rTT     or     THI     POLTOmAPH 

The  flrst  repwrted  case  concerning  the  ad- 
missibility of  "Ue-detector"  testa  was  that 
of  Frye  v  United  States  in  1923  The  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia refused  to  aUow  Dr  William  Moulton 
Marston  {one  of  the  Inventors  of  the  mod- 
ern-day polygraph)  to  testify  on  the  results 
of  a  systolic  blood -pressure  teet  he  had  con- 
ducted on  the  defendant    TTie  court  said: 

"Just  when  a  sclentlflc  principle  or  dis- 
covery crosses  the  line  between  the  experi- 
mental and  the  demonstrable  stages  Is  diffi- 
cult to  define  Somewhere  In  this  twilight 
zone  the  evidential  force  of  the  principle 
must  be  recognised,  and  whUe  courts  wUl 
go  a  long  way  In  admitting  expert  testimony 
deduced  from  a  well -recognized  sclentlflc 
principle  or  discovery,  the  thing  from  which 
the  deduction  Is  made  must  be  sufficiently 
establUhed  to  have  gained  general  accept- 
ance m  the  particular  fleld  In  which  It  be- 
longs. 

"We  think  the  systolic  blood -pressure  de- 
tection test  has  not  yet  gained  such  stand- 
ing and  scientific  recognition  among  physio- 
logical and  psychological  authorities  as 
would  justify  the  cotirts  in  admltUng  expert 
testimony  deduced  from  the  discovery  and 
experiments  made  thus  far 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  court 
thus  repudiated  both  the  inventor  and  his 
techmque  In  their  first  legal  test  case. 

Although  thousands  of  "Ue-detector"  tests 
were  given  In  the  years  following  the  Frye 
decision,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  re- 
lied on  that  opinion  in  a  case  before  It  10 
years  later  In  the  1933  case  of  State  v. 
Bohner,  the  defendant's  attorney  asked  the 
csourt  to  admit  the  results  of  a  polygraph 
test  given  the  defendant  as  "evidence"  of 
his  Innocence  The  court  refused,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  upheld  that  de- 
cision, declaring: 

"While  It  may  have  some  utUlty  at  pres- 
ent, and  may  ultimately  be  of  great  value 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  too-hasty  accept- 
ance of  It  during  thU  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment may  bring  complications  and  abuses 
that  wUl  overbalance  whatever  utUlty  it 
may  be  assumed  to  have 

In  1938.  two  New  York  courts  reached 
opposite  conclusions  on  the  admissibility  of 
the  "results"  of  galvanic  skin  response 
tesu  In  People  v  Kenny,  the  defense  asked 
that  the  testimony  of  an  "experf  who  has 
used  a  psychogalvanometer  to  administer  a 
test  on  the  accused  be  allowed  The  court 
admitted  rhe  testimony  Since  the  decision 
was  not  appealed  and  since  It  occurred  In 
a  lower  court,  no  great  significance  has  been 
attached  to  this  action 

Later  that  same  year,  however.  In  the  case 
of  People  V  Forte,  New  York's  highest  court, 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  ruled  against  admit- 
ting the  results  of  a  test  given  the  defendant 
by  the  same  examiner  who  had  been  In- 
volved in  the  K'nny  -ase  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said  that  the  trial  court  record  was 
devoid  of  evidence  tending  to  show 
a  general  sclentlflc  recognition  that  the 
pathometer   possesses   efficacy   ..." 

In  the  1942  case  of  People  v  Becker,  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  lower 
court's  decision  not  to  admit  p>olygraph  test 
results  which  the  defendant  requested  be 
aUowed.  Although  the  defendant  contended 
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that  the  test  results  would  show  he  klUed  In 
•eU-defense.  the  court  said  there  was  no 
tsstlmony  In  the  case  to  show  that  there 
was  any  existence  at  the  time  of  "a 
general  scientific  recognition  of  such 
tests.  .  . 

In  1945.  the  Missouri  Supreme  Coujt  up- 
held a  lower  court's  decision  In  State  v.  Cole 
to  refuse  to  admit  polygraph  tests  In  the 
trial  The  defendant  Involved  in  a  njurder 
trial  hsul  asked  for  a  court  order  requiring 
that  he  and  all  witnesses  In  the  case  be  given 
"Ue-detector"  tests  The  court  reftised.  stat- 
ing: 

".  .  the  day  has  not  come  when  all  the 
witnesses  In  a  case  can  be  subjected  to  such 
Inquisitorial  and  deceptive  tests  .  without 
their   consent  Furthermore,   such   dra- 

matics before  the  Jury  would  distract  them 
and  Impede  the  trial  .  .  .  because  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  Inquisitor  to  ask  both 
harmless,  irrelevant  and  'hot'  questions  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  in  the  wit- 
ness' emotional  responses  .It  has  no  place 
In  the  courtroom  ..." 

In  1947.  In  the  case  of  State  v.  Lowry,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  reversed  a  lower 
court  ruling  which  had  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tion to  Introduce  the  results  of  a  polygraph 
test  administered  on  both  parties  during  a 
trial  Involving  felonious  assault.  The  court 
said  that  the  technique  had  ".  .  .  not  yet 
gained  sufficient  sclentlflc  recognition  to  war- 
rant the  acceptance  of  the  results  as  compe- 
tent legal  evidence 

This  case  Is  notable  because  both  p)artles 
had  agreed  to  take  a  polygraph  test  during 
the  trial,  and  later  on  one  pexty  objected  to 
the  admission  of  the  test  results  Although 
In  this  Instance  the  State  Supreme  Court  had 
overruled  the  lower  court  and  banned  the 
admission  of  the  results,  the  case  still  served 
as  a  precedent  for  others  In  other  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlons  where  attempts  to  have  test  results 
admitted  on  stlp-olatlon  were  successful 

In  the  1949  case  of  Boeche  i  Stofe  In  Ne- 
braska, the  defendant,  who  was  on  trial  on 
a  charge  of  passing  bad  checks  attempted  to 
have  polygraph  tests  admitted  as  evidence 
The  court  rejected  this  plea  on  two  counts 

PVst.  It  said  the  technique  had  not 
achieved  a  degree  of  scientific  acceptance 
necessary  to  qualify  for  admission  as  evi- 
dence 

Second,  the  court  said  it  was  Impyosslble 
to  cross-examine  the  "Ue-detector"  machine, 
thus  impairing  one  of  the  vital  processes  In 
la'w. 

In  the  case  of  Kaminski  v  State  (Florida. 
1963),  the  court  was  more  concerned  with 
the  Issue  of  due  process  than  with  the  sclen- 
tlflc unreliability  of  the  polygraph  In  Its 
decision,  the  court  said 

"The  successful  attempt  by  the  prosecu- 
tion by  the  me«vns  employed  to  Implant  In 
the  minds  of  the  Jury  the  Impression  that 
because  the  witness  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  a  Ue-detectoT  test  prior  to  trial 
he  must  perforce  be  testifying  trtithfully  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  resulted  In  effect.  In 
the  substitution  of  a  mechanical  device. 
without  fair  opportunity  for  cross-exami- 
nation, for  the  time-tested,  time-tried,  and 
time-honored  discretion  of  the  Judgment  of 
a  Jury  as  to  matters  of  credibility 

Subsequent  major  erlmlnaJ  decisions  In 
California  iProple  v  Wohnick  1950)  ,  North 
Dakota  (State  v  Pusch,  1950 1.  Texas  (Peter- 
son V.  State.  1952)  and  Massachusette  (Com- 
monicealth  v  Fatalo.  1963).  reinforced  previ- 
ous decisions  banning  the  admissibility  of 
"Ue-detecor"  tests  The  decisions  In  all  of 
these  cases  were  based  on  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther the  polygraph  machine  nor  the  "test" 
had  proven  scientifically  viable  The  courts 
■■Id  basically  that  the  technique,  therefore, 
«lld  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired of  evidence  to  be  presented  In  the 
American  legal  system. 


The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  decided  In 
the  case  of  Stone  v  Earp  In  1961  that  a  poly- 
graph was  no  more  admissible  as  evidence  In 
a  ctvU  case  than  in  a  criminal  case,  declar- 
ing there  was  ".  .  no  reason  why  a  differ- 
ent rule  should  be  followed  in  civil  than  In 
criminal  c*ses 

COMPULSION    AND    VOLUNTARISM 

The  courts  have  also  dealt  with  the  twin 
issues  of: 

Whether  an  individual  could  be  required  to 
take  a  "Ue-detector"  test. 

Whether  an  individual  could  volunteer  to 
take  a  "lie-detector"  test 

In  both  cases,  the  rulings  were  handed 
down  In  the  context  of  whether  these  actions 
and  or  the  polygraph  test  "results"  could  be 
admitted  as  evidence  by  the  court 

The  1946  nunols  case  of  People  v.  Sims 
dealt  with  whether  an  individual  could  be  re- 
qtilred  to  take  a  "lie-detector"  test.  The 
cotirt  said 

"No  court  so  far  as  we  are  advised  has  ever 
held  that  a  lie  detector  may  be  used  on  the 
accused  without  his  consent      .  ." 

nUnols  law  has  further  supported  this 
decision  by  forbidding  trial  Judges  in  civil 
cases  to  require  litigants  to  submit  to  poly- 
graph examinations;  In  criminal  cases  they 
are  prohibited  from  even  suggesting  that 
such  tests  be  administered  (However  In  Il- 
linois. If  a  defendant  volunteers  to  take  a 
"lie-detector"  test,  the  evidence  Is  admissi- 
ble in  court.) 

Several  early  cases  arose  dealing  with 
whether  the  results  of  a  polygraph  test  which 
the  Individual  had  volunteered  to  take  could 
be  admitted  as  evidence  by  the  court  TTie 
question  of  whether  an  Individual's  reftisal  or 
agreement  to  take  such  a  test  could,  of  Itself, 
be  admitted  as  evidence,  also  came  under 
court  scrutiny 

In  1952.  in  State  v.  Kolander  (Minnesota). 
a  defendant  accused  of  arson  refused  to  take 
a  polygraph  test  The  prosecution  Interpreted 
this  refusal  as  evidence  of  guilt  and  had  It 
presented  as  such  to  the  court  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court, 
which  reversed  the  lower  court's  conviction 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  using  the  re- 
fusal to  take  the  test  as  evidence  was  more 
prejudicial  than  the  actual  test  itself  might 
have  been  The  court  said  that  if  the  de- 
fendant had  agreed  to  take  the  test,  the 
prosecution  would  have  had  to  prove  the 
reliability  of  the  polygraph  However  In  re- 
fusing to  take  the  test,  the  defendant  gave 
tacit  recognition  to  the  validity  of  the  test 
m  the  eyes  of  the  Jury 

Following  this  decision  was  the  1959  case 
of  Mills  V.  Colorado  This  corroborated  the 
Minnesota  decision  and  .said  that  the  fact 
of  refusing  to  take  a  "Ue-detector"  test  was 
too  prejudicial  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
Court  rulings  were  based  on  similar  reaaon- 
Ings  In  the  cases  of  Kansas  v.  Emery  and 
Hawaii  r   Chang  in  1963. 

In  the  1956  case  of  Commonwealth  v. 
Saunders  (Pennsylvania),  the  defendant,  ac- 
cused of  murder,  volunteered  to  taJce  a  poly- 
graph test  to  show  a  "consciousness  of  inno- 
oeoce."  ITus  raised  a  different  aspect  in  the 
polygraph  Issue,  for  the  defendant  sought 
to  have  his  attitude  and  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  test  admitted  as  evidence  The 
court  refused,  saying 

defendant's  offer  was  merely  a  self- 
serving  act  or  declaration  which  obviously 
could  be  made  without  any  possible  risk, 
since  If  the  offer  were  accepted  and  the  test 
given,  the  result,  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  the  accused,  could  not  be  given 
In  evidence  .  .  ." 

Other  cases  which  foUowed  this  same  gen- 
eral opinion  were  State  v.  Anderson  (Minne- 
sota, 1962)  and  State  of  New  Jersey  v.  La 
Rocca  (1963) . 

Clearly,  the  bulk  of  legal  opinion  has  shown 
that  even  the  willingness  or  unwillingness 


to  take  polygraph  tests  cannot  be  submitted 
as  evidence  In  court. 

However,  the  InadmlsslbUlty  of  the  test 
itself  as  evidence  in  turn  raised  the  question 
of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  obtained 
during   or   because   of   a    "Ue-detector"   test 

Commonwealth  t  Htpple  decided  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  In  1939  was  one 
of  the  e&rllest  decisions  ruling  that  a  con- 
fession obtained  by  using  a  polygraph  could 
be  admitted  as  evidence  PolygrajA  confes- 
sions, however  must  meet  the  same  tests 
which  are  applied  to  confessions  gotten  by 
other  means  Confessions  from  "Ue-detector" 
tests  must  be  voluntary,  must  not  be  the 
result  of  force  or  coercion,  and  must  not 
have  been  obtained  by  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive  the  defendant 

Admissibility  of  confessions  obtained  by 
polygraph  was  established  In  State  v.  Lowry 
In  Kansas  In  1947  As  long  as  the  oonfesslon 
was  obtained  by  a  competent  Interrogator, 
the  court  saw  no  reason  to  disqualify  the 
oonfesslon  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
pxjlygraph  examiner  and  the  interrogator 
were  the  same  person 

In  Briiner  i  People  a  Colorado  case  de- 
cided In  1945.  the  defendant  was  tried  for 
murder  and  given  a  'Ue-detector""  test  Pol- 
lowing  the  test,  he  confessed  to  the  crime 
In  question  Counsel  for  the  defense  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  confession  was  In- 
voluntary and  therefore  not  admissible  be- 
cause the  defendant  was  treated  inhumanely 
during  his  test.  The  court  agreed  and  the 
confession  was  dismissed  as  unacceptable 
evidence.  The  court  said  that  the  defendant 
was: 

.  Justified  in  assuming  (the  exam- 
iner's i  treatment  would  continue  until  such 
time  as  defendant  was  physically  and  men- 
tally exhausted  and  in  this  condition  make 
a  confession  of  guilt 

In  this  case  It  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  test  in  order  to  dismiss  the 
confession 

A  precedent  has  been  established  whereby 
confessions  may  be  submitted  in  evidence  as 
long  as  the  ftict  of  the  test  itself  is  not  intro- 
duced in  evidence  The  c;asc  involved  was 
Henderson  v  State  of  Oklahoma  (1951)  in 
the  court  also  refused  to  accept  the  test  as 
evidence 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Jack- 
son V  Deno  In  1964  ruled  that  If  an  invol- 
untary confession  (whether  true  or  false) 
results  In  a  conviction,  the  defendant  In  a 
crlmlntLJ  case  has  been  denied  his  right  to 
due  process 

( Liec  M  Burkey.  writing  In  the  February 
1967  Labor  Law  Journal  suggested  that  "an 
employee  who  asserts  that  he  has  been  brow- 
t)eaten  Into  taking  a  He-detector  test  might 
well  rely  on  this  decision  as  a  basis  for  re- 
covering his  Job.  lost  pay.  and  even  damages 
against  his  employer  "  ) 

1964  was  also  the  year  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  ruling  In  the  c«£e  of  E5cobfdo  v  /!- 
/inois  reversed  the  conviction  of  a  man  who 
had  not  had  an  attorney  present  at  his  In- 
terrogation 

(In  the  same  article  In  Labor  Law  Jourrtal. 
Burkey  has  suggested  that  this  ruling  from 
the  nation's  highest  tribunal  "could  also  be 
applied  to  a  situation  where  an  employee 
submits  to  a  polygraph  test  without  his  at- 
torney being  present,  or  to  confessions  ob- 
tained under  the  Influence  of  a  test  when 
the  accused  was  not  represented  by  an  at- 
torney .       ") 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  case,  to  In- 
dicate the  tenor  of  future  polygraph  deci- 
sions came  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1966 

Sc^merber  v.  California  concerned  the  ap- 
peal of  a  man  who  contended  that  the  tak- 
ing of  a  sample  of  his  blood  by  the  p>ollce 
to  determine  Its  alcohol  content  constituted 
an  invasion   of  his  privacy    The   man   cited 
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itoa  Fifth  Amendment    which  prohibits  aelf- 
mcrl ml  nation    in    his  appeal  to  the  court 

Ttie  court  ruled  k^unat  '.he  defendant — 
but  in  ao  doing  u  delivered  some  highly  In- 
tortatlog  vievs  concerning  the  rel»tlon*hlp 
of  the  nfth  Amendment  to  the  lasue  of  "Ue- 
detactor"  t«8U 

In  the  majority  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  Mid  that  the  Pvfth  Amendment's  Con- 
stitutional prlvUege  against  »e!f-lncrimina- 
Uon  la  designed  to  protect  persons  accused 
at  a  crime  from  being  forced 

to  provide  the  state  with  evidence  of 
a  teBtlmoulal   or  communicative   nature 
whateTer  form  i  the  communlcattonji   might 


The  majority  said  that  the  blood  sample 
did  not  meet  the  teat  of  the  kind  of  teatl- 
nooniaJ  statements"  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment had  In  mmd  But  m  words  that  raised 
the  whole  queation  of  lie  detectors  and  put 
their  •PBaulta  ■  into  sharp  legal  focua.  the 
Supreme  Court  said 

To  compel  s  person  to  submit  to  testing 
m  which  an  effort  will  be  made  u.  determine 
his  guUt  or  Innocence  on  the  basis  of  phy- 
slologlcai  rvsponses.  whether  willed  or  not  is 
to  eroke  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment 

This  opinion  would  appear  tc  offer  en- 
couragement to  those  who  seek  to  bnn(5  a 
"lie-detector  "  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
to  teat  Its  constitutionality 

RBCOMMXNlUnONS 

Thla  report—the  flmt  In  a  sense  on  the 
many  faces  which  invasion  of  privacy  wears 
in  America — has  -er.iered  on  the  use  of  the 
'lie  detector  particularly  by  American  busi- 
nass  and  Induatxv 

This  study  emphaiiies   tl^at 

The  use  of  the  'He  detector"  r''-ins  counter 
U3  Constltuuonai  guarantees  agsunat  lUega] 
March  and  seizure  and  Is  contrary  tc  the 
Constitution  8  safeguard  again«t  self-lncriml- 
osMkon. 

The  use  of  the  lie  detector  flouts  Amer- 
icas historic  concept  that  the  accused  is 
innocent  untU  proven  guilty — In  point  of 
fact,  the  'Tie  detector  '  prerumea  gMilt  unless 
and  until  the  subject  oan   'clear'  himself 

The  claims  made  for  the  "He  detector"  by 
Its  supporters  ar»  fraudulent  and  are  easily 
refuted  by  the  facts  The  body  of  evidence 
available  makes  !t  abundantly  clear  that  no 
machine  and  rvo  Individual  can  measure 
truth   or   deception     innocence   or   yullt. 

This  report  also  makes  clear  that  the 
trade  union  movement  has  consistently  been 
m  the  vanguard  of  thoee  t>attllng  against  the 
•lae  ot  this  mechanical  device  .n  employer- 
employee  relations  Organized  labor  s  goal 
bas  been  to  remove  from  the  American  scene 
this  monstrous  example  of  the  encroachment 
that  has  been  permitted  to  take  place  In  the 
Held  of  human  ngh'J  and  Individual  free- 
<ioma.  Organized  labors  battleground  haa 
been  on  the  collective  bargaining  front,  on 
the  ieglaJative  front  and  on  the  grievance 
and    aj-ttltration    front 

Tet  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  •'lie-detector'  menace  Is 
stUl  with  us  It  18.  therefore  incumbent  on 
the  trade  union  movement  to  intensify  its 
acUvitlea  la  order  vo  accelerate  the  tempo 
at  which  this  device  is  removed  from  our 
midst. 

In  this  spirit,  this  report  recommends 

I.  An  all-out  campiogi  m  tfie  1970' i  for  en- 
actment of  itat"  .au»  prohitnting  t/i«  u*e  of 
these  (iemces 

Organiaed  labor  has  proven  Its  ability  to 
win  passage  of  such  laws  in  state  legis- 
latures. The  li  state  statutes  now  on  the 
book*— eeveo  of  them  enacted  in  the  last 
Ave  years — attest  to  that  fact  But  there  are 
34  states  and  the  Otstrlct  of  Columbia  which 
either  have  no  antl -polygraph  lawa  or  which 
have  statutes  that  either  permit  or  tacitly 
oondone  the  use  of  these  devices. 


Labor  must  press  forward  with  Its  cam- 
paign at  the  state  level  to  put  anti-poly- 
graph laws  on  the  t>oolcs,  to  remove  permis- 
sive laws  which  may  exist,  and  to  repel  efforts 
by  the  polygraph  industry  which  seeks  licens- 
ing laws  which  would  confer  an  aura  of  're- 
spectability   to  the  practitioners  in  this  field 

i.  Knactment  of  federal  legulatxon  .yut- 
latcing  any  and  all  Uiea  of  polygraph,  ma- 
chinei  or  iim.ilaT  "lie-detecting'   devices 

Federal  legialatlon  would  preempt  this 
Seid.  achieving  through  a  single,  uniform 
law  the  same  goal  being  sought  through  a 
multiplicity  'of  state  laws  which  often  vary 
In  scope  and  direction  Beyond  that,  federal 
legislation  would  offer  safeguards  to  thoee 
untouched  by  state  law — particularly  the 
public  employee  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  our  recommendation  of  a  federal  statute 
calls  for  the  all-inclusive  outlawing  of  these 
devices  We  are  unimpressed  with  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  would  seek  to  continue 
the  use  of  polygraphs  under  certain  stated 
instancea — the  most  visceral  of  theae  being 
in  the  ca'.ise  of  national  security.  '  This  Is  a 
loophole  through  which  the  unscrupulous  in- 
vestigator can  squirm  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
his  activity  But  In  any  event,  since  the  '  lie- 
detector  "  Is  so  clearly  violative  of  Consti- 
tutional rights  and  since  It  is  so  clearly 
an  unreliable  device  for  the  measuring  of 
truth  or  deception  it  has  no  place  in 
America,  not  even  in  government  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  the  poly- 
graph Is  unconstitutional  and  unreliable,  but 
that  "national  security  "  Justifies  Its  use.  for 
It  la  Just  as  unconstitutional  and  unreliable 
in  those  circumstances  as  In  any  others 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  It  well  when  he  de- 
clared It  behooves  every  man  who  values 
liberty  for  hlmaelf.  to  resist  invasion  of  It 
in    the   case    of   others 

3  Segotiation  in  coUectix>e  bcrgaining 
agreenumta  of  anti-polygraph  clautea. 

For  generations,  trade  unions  have  used 
the  collectively  bargained  contract  to  win  for 
their  members  basic  rights  and  protectlona — 
safeguards  which  our  courts  and  lawma^rs 
have  later  Lxxne  to  recognize  as  part  of  our 
American  heritage  Uany  times,  collectively 
bargained  rights  for  workers  represented  by 
unions  have  paved  the  way  for  legislative 
rights  for  a^i  Americans  In  this  spirit,  trade 
union  negotiating  commltteee  should  em- 
phasize the  need  for  including  In  their  con- 
tracts a  clause  adequately  protecting  work- 
ers from  management  ineiatence  on  the  viae 
of  the  'He  detector  ' 

4  VigoToxu  prosecution,  through  the  griev- 
ance and  arbitration  rnachinery.  of  any  cases 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  polygraphs  or  out  of 
an  employee's  ly^t  to  refuse  to  take  a  "lie- 
detector"  test 

Even  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  clause 
banmng  the  use  of  'lie  detectors"  unions 
have  been  succesaful  in  protecting  members 
from  disciplinary  action  stemming  from  this 
practice  Courts  arbitrators  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  boards  have  used  strong 
language  in  denunciation  of  polygraphs  and 
In  defenae  of  workers  who  exercise  their 
right*  not  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  their  use  This  should  encourage 
unions  to  mount  a  continuing  defense  of 
their  members  through  grievaoce  and  arbi- 
tration procedures  If  every  such  case  is 
proeecuted  w  the  maximum  extent,  man- 
agement might  eventually — if  reluctantly — 
abandon  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  it 
cannot  win 

Earlier  In  this  report  the  AFL-CIG  Mari- 
time Trades  Departmervt  quoted  from  a  re- 
port by  the  Hovise  Oovernment  Operations 
Committee  headed  by  Representative  John 
E  Moea  (D-Callfornla)  'We  repeat  it  now  In 
conclusion,  because  It  sums  up — as  succinct- 
ly as  anyone  could — the  case  against  the 
polygraph 

The  Committee  declared 


"There  is  no  He  detector,  neither  machin* 
OCT  human  People  have  been  deceived  by  a 
myth  that  a  metal  box  In  the  hands  of  aa 
investigator  can  detect  truth  or  faUehood." 

■We  agree 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb    15.  1970] 
UwioKB    ScoKs    Osx    or    Lnt    Drrmcroa — R«. 
poBT    rr    MAaiTTMX    Tkaoks    Ssza    Trkxat 
TO    ParvACT 

BiL  HAxaot^  Fla  Feb  1< — Feder«J  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  the  use  of  polygraph  ma- 
chines and  similar  lle-detectlon  devices, 
even  in  national  security  cases,  was  de- 
manded t<-idBy  by  a  group  of  41  unions  af- 
filiated with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organira- 
tlons 

The  Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the 
merged  federation,  which  represents  unions 
with  7  5  million  members  called  the  uae  of 
He  detectors  unconstitutional  and  said  they 
were  "clearly  an  unreliable  device  for  the 
measuring  of  truth  or  deception  " 

The  call  for  a  total  t>an  on  He  detectors 
was  contained  In  a  174-page  study  of  a  poly- 
graph and  Its  uses  by  Industry,  government 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  The  analysis 
was  prepared  by  a  special  study  committee 
set  up  by  the  Maritime  Trades  Department 
to  look  into  all  phases  of  the  so-called  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  In  the  United  States 

Pending  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation, 
the  report  called  for  state  laws  to  ban  the 
use  of  He  detectors  Edward  J  Carlough, 
chairman  of  the  study  committee  noted 
that  13  states  had  such  prohibitive  statutes. 
"But  there  are  38  states  that  still  do  not 
have  this  legislation,  and  that  is  a  chal- 
lenge." he  said 

AN     AXIOmONAl.     DEMAND 

In  addition  to  a  prohibition  against  He 
detectors,  the  report  called  for  the  inclualon 
In  all  collective  bargaining  ageementa  of  a 
clause  prohibiting  management  from  com- 
pelling, or  even  requesting,  workers  to  sub- 
mit to  such  tests  either  during  pre-employ- 
ment screening  or  after  they  were  hired 

The  report  also  urged  the  use  of  grievance 
and  arbitration  machinery  to  protect  work- 
ers against  being  compelled  to  submit  to  He 
detector  tests 

The  problems  poeed  by  the  use  of  lie  de- 
tectors are  but  one  aspect  of  the  Invasion 
of  privacy  in  America  the  study  declared. 
"Clearly,  this  is  cause  for  alarm." 

The  study  of  He  detectors  was  the  first  In 
a  series  that  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment la  planning  to  conduct  In  the  area  of 
Invasions  of  privacy  Future  plans  of  the 
study  committee  call  for  analyses  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  and  the  Indiscriminate 
iiathenng  and  dissemination  of  personal  in- 
formation by  credit  bureaus 

ExHnrr  3 

TWXN-nrTH      CBNTTTBT      'WrTCHCBAfT — THX 

Lii    DmCTOB 

-  Address  by  US    Senator  Sam  J    Kivin.  Jm. 

before    the    Greensboro    Bar    Association, 

Greensboro.  N  C    on  Nov    16.  19C7) 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's uae  of  the  polygraph  on  American 
citizens 

Throughout  human  history,  from  the  dawn 
of  clvillKatlon.  men  have  sought  to  distin- 
guish the  real  from  the  unreal,  fact  from  fic- 
tion, truth  from  Ilea  As  Cicero  wrote  "Our 
minds  possess  by  nature  an  Insatiable  desire 
to  know  the  truth  "' 

It  is  to  this  end  that  men  and  societies 
have  applied  vast  resources  of  Intellect  and 
strength  to  developing  Institutions  and  de- 
vices for  divining  the  truth 

As  lawyers,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  ancient 
function  of  the  Jury  to  find  the  facu,  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  untruth    And  we  know 
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the  dangers  to  a  client's  liberty  of  false  evi- 
dence "We  have  seen  the  dally  invention  of 
new  Ingenious  scientific  and  laboratory  meth- 
ods of  Judicial  proof  So  we  are  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  probability 

As  citizens  and  as  members  of  a  profes- 
sion which  has  a  duty  and  obligation  to  pur- 
sue the  truth  and  to  facilitate  other  men's 
search  for  it,  we  have  a  special  interest  In 
some  of  L^e  ways  Federal  officials  seek  truth. 

The  poet  Keats  said : 

"Beauty  Is  truth,  truth  beauty. 
That  Is  all — 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

But  man's  search  for  truth  Is  not  always 
beautiful.  In  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  elsewhere,  man's  desire  to 
know  all  the  truth  from  employees  and  appli- 
cants can  be  do-wnrlght  ugly. 

I  want  to  read  you  some  typical  complaints 
from   law-abiding   Americans   who   have  en- 
countered this  device. 
Kxcxrvxc  niOM  an  applicant  at  the  national 

SXCURITT    AGENCY 

"When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1965. 
I  applied  at  National  Security  Agency  I  went 
to  3  days  of  testing,  which  apparently  I  passed 
because  the  Interviewer  seemed  pleased  and 
he  told  me  that  they  could  always  find  a  place 
for  someone  with  my  type  of  degree 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue  In  the  District  or  just  over  the  Dis- 
trict line  In  Maryland  I  talked  with  the 
polygraph  operator,  a  young  man  around  25 
years  of  age  He  explained  how  the  machine 
worked,  etc  He  ran  through  some  of  the 
questions  before  he  attached  the  wires  to 
me.  Some  of  the  questions  I  can  remember 
are — 

"  'When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

"  'How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse? 

"  'Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities? 

"  Have  you  ever  engaged  !n  sexual  activi- 
ties with  an  animal? 

"  When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

"  'Did  you  have  lntercour«ie  with  her  be- 
fore you  were  married'  How  many  times?" 

"He  also  asked  questions  about  my  f>arents. 
Communist  activities,  etc  I  remember  that 
I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  outrageous, 
but  the  operator  assured  me  that  he  asked 
everybody  the  same  questions  and  he  ha"; 
heard  all  the  answers  before.  It  Just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him  I  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kind  of  questions 

"When  I  was  finished.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  In  a  15  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  Job 
even  if  they  wanted  me  to  Uke  it  Also.  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply  for 
a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially  where 
they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests" 

RECmVKD  PKOM  A  rOREICN  SKKVICE  OfTICEk 

"I  am  now  a  Foreign  Service  OfBcer  with 
the  State  Department  and  have  been  moet 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  Department's 
security  measures 

"However,  some  years  ago  I  was  considered 
for  employment  by  the  CIA  and  In  this  con- 
nection had  to  take  a  polygraph  test  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  humiliating  sit- 
uation, nor  one  which  so  totally  violated  both 
the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  the  Individual 
In  particular.  I  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  administering  the  teet 
poeed  quesUons.  drew  subjective  Inferences 
and  put  my  own  moral  beliefs  up  for  Justi- 
fication. Suffice  It  to  say  that  after  a  short 
time  I  was  not  a  cooperative  subject  and 
the  administrator  said  he  couldnt  make  any 


sense  from  the  polygraph  and  called  In  his 
superior,  the  'deputy  chief  " 

"The  deputy  chief  began  in  patronizing, 
reassuring  tones  to  convince  me  that  all  he 
wanted  was  that  I  tell  the  truth  I  then 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  htul 
gone  to  a  Quaker  school  in  Philadelphia,  that 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  home  and  In  school 
with  certain  moral  beliefs  and  principles, 
that  I  had  come  to  Washington  from  my 
University  at  the  Invitation  of  the  CIA  to 
apply  for  a  position,  not  to  have  my  state- 
ments of  a  personal  and  serious  nature  ques- 
tioned not  only  as  to  their  truth  but  by 
Implication  as  to  their  correctness,  and  that 
I  strongly  objected  to  the  way  this  test  was 
being  administered 

"The  deputy  chief  gave  me  a  wise  smile 
and  leaning  forward  said  "Would  you  prefer 
that  we  used  the  thumb  screws?'(!i  I  was 
shocked  at  this  type  of  reasoning,  and  re- 
sponded that  I  hardly  thought  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  either  polygraph  or  the  thumb  screws 

"This  Incident  almost  ended  the  deep  de- 
sire I  had  for  service  in  the  American  govern- 
ment, but  fortunately  I  turned  tc  the  Foreign 
Service  But  If  It  happened  to  me  It  must 
have  happened  and  be  happening  to  hundreds 
of  other  applicants  for  various  Federal  posi- 
tions " 

RECEIVED     FROM     THE      WirE     OT     AN     APPLICANT 
AT    CENTRAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Her  husband  applied  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  a  position  as  Operat- 
ing Engineer  General  Services  Administra- 
tion advised  him  that  there  was  such  a  {Kxsl- 
tlon  open  in  the  Public  Building  Services  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  at  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland  During  an  interview  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  he  was  advised  that 
the  position  required  security  clearance  and 
was  called  u[>on  to  furnish  normal  security 
type  information  about  himself  He  provided 
all  papers  and  Information  required 

Her  husband  was  then  directed  to  report 
to  the  National  Security  Agency  for  a  poly- 
graph test. 

Many  questions  were  asked  of  him  before 
the  polygraph  was  applied  The  questions 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  became  angry, 
incised  and  emotionally  upset  He  was  in 
this  state  when  the  polygraph  was  actually 
applied 

None  of  the  questions  asked  were  con- 
cerned with  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
his  religious  beliefs  or  political  affiliation  A 
number  of  questions  asked  pertained  to  his 

sex  habits    Mr    told  his  wife  following 

the  test  that  he  felt  too  humiliated  and  so 
degraded  by  the  questions  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  were  placed  by  the  operator 
that  he  didn't  care  whether  or  not  he  secured 
the  position.  He  told  his  wife  that  If  truth 
In  answering  the  questions  was  the  criteria 
he  was  fully  confident  he  did  pass  the  test 
The  polygraph  operator  told  him  at  the  time 
of  testing  that  he,  the  operator,  would  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  the  test. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  lOCT-  sure  that  an 
applicant  or  employee  Is  not  lying,  officials 
of  some  agencies  strap  him  to  a  lie-detector 
machine — a  polygraph  The\  hook  up  wires 
and  tubes  to  him  which  are  svipposed  to  reg- 
ister his  respiration,  blood  pressure  and  pulse 
rate  Electrodes  are  attached  to  his  hand  to 
measure  the  "galvanic  skin  response" — the 
flow  of  electric  current  across  his  skin  as 
sweating  Increases  When  the  subject  Is  asked 
a  series  of  questions,  his  physiological  re- 
sponses are  recorded  on  a  moving  sheet  of 
graph  paper  by  three  pens  This  explains  the 
name  of  this  Instrument,  since  "polygraph" 
was  the  Greek  word  for    "many  writings  "" 

USE    or    POLYGRAPHS    INCREASING 

This  Is  no  minor  problem,  for  the  use  of 
the  polygraph  Is  Increasing  From  an  Inves- 
tigative tool  in  law  enforcement  work.  Its 
use  has  been  extended  for  other  purposes  Into 
private   and   public    employment    Although 


It  was  developed  in  1921.  only  in  the  last  16 
years  have  employers  come  to  rely  on  the 
polygraph  to  test  the  honesty  of  employees 
already  on  the  payroll  "When  labor  unions 
began  complaining  that  a  man"s  failure  to 
pass  a  polygraph  was  not  a  Just  cause  for 
dismissal,  many  employers  began  using  po- 
lygraphs to  screen  applicants  instead,  on  the 
ground  that  these  people  had  no  way  of  chal- 
lenging the  Instrument  or  the  fl-ndlngs. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate,  approxi- 
mately 3.CXX)  polygraph  operators  are  giving 
between  two  hundred  thousand  ( 200,000 1 
and  three  hundred  thousand  (300,000)  teeu 
ye€irly  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Federal  Government  alone,  a  House 
Subcommittee  found  that  19  agencies  gave 
19.000  He-detector  testa  In  1963  These  fig- 
ures did  not  Include  around  9.000  teats  ad- 
ministered by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy  and  the  National   Security  Agency. 

Proponents  of  polygraphs  Justify  their  use 
because  of  some  flxidlngs  and  assumptions 
that: 

Lying  leads  to  conflict; 

Conflict  causes  fear  and  anxiety. 

Tills  emotional  and  mental  state  causes 
physical  changes  that  can  be  accurately  re- 
corded and  measured  by  the  polygraph;  and 

The  operator  by  studying  these  reactions, 
can  tell  whether  the  subject  Is  being  decep- 
tive or  truthful 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  recently 
reported : 

"There  Is  no  'lie  detector,'  neither  machine 
nor  human  People  have  been  deceived  by  a 
myth  that  a  metal  box  can  detect  truth  or 
falsehood" 

NORTH   CABOLINA  RTTUNG 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in 
State  v.  Foye,  254  N  C.  704  (1961)  listed  a 
number  of  reasons  for  failure  of  the  courts 
In  this  country  to  accept  lie-detector  evi- 
dence as  a  reliable  and  accurate  means  of 
ascertaining  truth  or  deception  It  found 
these  overwhelming  obstacles  to  acceptance 
of  the  polygraph,  the  court  said,  "notwith- 
standing Its  recognized  utility  In  the  field 
of  discovery  and  Investigation  for  uncover- 
ing clues  and  obtaining  confessloru." 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  several  years  ago.  Professors  In- 
bau  and  Reld  defended  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph They  frankly  admitted,  however,  that 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Individuals  who 
hold  tnemselves  out  as  examiners  possess 
the  training  and  skill  required  for  compe- 
tency In  this  field 

The  attempt  to  transfer  this  Investigative 
aid  of  law  enforcement  to  the  field  of  job 
suitability  screening  raises  serious  due  proc- 
ess questions. 

In  standard  criminal  Investigation,  the 
polygraph  examiner  sets  up  a  control  ques- 
tion, In  which  he  measures  the  subject's 
"guilt"  response  to  a  pecadlUo.  usually 
from  childhood  This  establishes  a  level  of 
susceptibility  against  which  can  be  meas- 
ured the  subjects  response  to  the  question 
at  issue,  which  Is  the  commission  of  a  spe- 
cific crime  In  job  suitability  screening,  there 
is  no  question  at  Issue  All  the  questions 
are  control  questions  and  thus,  the  exami- 
ner Is  measuring  general  sensitivity  rather 
than  specific  guilt 

TTiis  Is  one  reason  the  polygraph  Is  an  In- 
appropriate tool  for  general  suitability  ap- 
praisal Job  applicants  who  fall  the  poly- 
graph test  may  not  be  more  "guilty"  than 
those  who  pass  but  only  more  sensitive 
"Nervous"  respKsnses  are  more  likely  to  be 
given  by  sensitive  introspective,  vigorously 
honest  persons  There  Is  no  correlation  be- 
tween these  personality  traits  and  the  prob- 
ability that  the  applicant  might  be  corrup- 
tible Some  unreliable  applicants  might  also 
give  a  "nervous"  response,  others  not 

The    whole   process   smacks   of   twentieth 
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centtiry  wltc5cr«Jt  Doee  the  flesh  of  the  ap- 
plicant burn  when  •  hot  iron  is  applied  to 
It?  When  tightly  bound  and  thrown  into  a 
pond,  does  the  applicant  sink  or  float?  When 
strapped  In  a  chair  with  electrodes  and  other 
gadgets  Attached,  does  the  rate  of  respira- 
tion and  blood  pressure  of  the  applicant  rise? 
Does  the  salt  of  his  pores  Induce  Increased 
electrical  conductivity'  Are  we  reduced  to 
alchemy  as  a  technique  of  screening  appli- 
cants for  highly  sensitive  positions  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy' 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
who  assert  the  elBcacy  of  polygraph  in  pre- 
dicting the  behavior  of  prospective  govern- 
ment employees. 

There  have  been  practically  no  efforts  to 
compile  this  proof  Congressional  hearings 
and  reports  as  well  as  the  professional  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  show  that  there  are 
neither  statistics  nor  facts  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  polygraph  In  personnel  work. 

Nevertheless,  even  more  sophisticated  de- 
vices are  being  planned  For  instance,  we 
recently  discovered  that  under  government 
research  contract,  primarily  through  the  De- 
fense Department  funds,  private  companies 
have  developed  a  lie  detector  In  the  form  of 
an  innocent  looking  office  chair — "a  wiggle 
seat."  This,  of  course,  is  to  get  around  all 
of  those  opponents  who  say  an  applicant's 
body  and  mind  react  when  all  those  elec- 
frodes  are  attached  to  him. 

An  article  In  the  Science  News  Letter  de- 
scribe this  device:  When  an  individual  is 
seated  in  the  chair,  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
pumping  action  of  his  heart  are  sensed, 
changed  from  mechanical  to  electrical  en- 
ergy, then  broadcast  to  remote  recording  In- 
struments. An  individual  weighing  less  than 
140  pounds  will  not  generate  a  satisfactory 
signal.  Since  the  chair  so  closely  resembles 
an  ordinary  chair,  the  heart  dau  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  subject." 

A  commercial  brochure  on  the  chair  pro- 
claims; Nothing  intrudes  on  the  serenity  of 
the  setting.  The  patient  does  not  see.  much 
leas  wear*  an  electrode — straps  and  wires  are 
prominent  onJy  by  their  absence  He  or  she 
remains  fully  clothed  throughout  the  brief 
examinaUon.  Mere  hand  contact  with  the 
arm  electrodes  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  good 
record.  .  .  A  microphone  in  the  dorsal 
posiuon  senses  vlbro-  and  phono-cardlo- 
graphic  Information." 

While  the  medical  usea  of  such  Instruments 
can  be  of  great  value,  their  potential  for 
denial  of  basic  rights  to  unsuspecting  appli- 
cants and  employees  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated 

Legislatures  in  six  states  and  several  city 
councils  have  already  outlawed  lie  detec- 
tors In  the  employment  relations;  In  some 
Instances,  unions  have  forced  their  elimina- 
tion through  collective  txu^alning 

FBI  Director  Hoover,  fortunately  for  our 
security,  does  not  use  them  for  personnel 
work. 

The  Warren  Commission  report  stated : 

In  evaluating  the  polygraph,  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
physiological  response  may  be  caused  by  fac- 
tors other  than  deception,  such  as  fear, 
anxiety,  neurosis,  dislike  and  other  emotions 
There  are  no  valid  statistics  as  to  the  reli- 
ability of  the  polygraph  .  .  ." 

Why  then,  do  administrators  have  such 
blind  faith  in  these  devices?  In  my  opinion,  it 
Is  directly  related  to  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  In  our  society— to  the  cult  of 
"the  expert."  There  is  an  increasing  belief 
that  anything  scientlflc  must  be  more  re- 
liable and  rational  than  the  Judgment  of 
men.  Unfortunately,  this  is  true  not  only  of 
officials  who  favor  the  Ue-detector  machine; 
it  Is  also  true  of  the  average  person  who  Is 
subjected  to  it.  Officials  have  admitted  that 
lU  greatest  use  is  in  scaring  the  individual 
into  admitting  his  transgressions 


There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  machine 
can  bridge  that  credibility  gap  which  must 
exist  wherever  fallbie  men  choose  between 
truth  and  untruth 

But  I  submit  that  this  gap  is  a  risk  which 
must  be  taken  in  a  free  .^iix-Jety  We  cannot 
afford  to  dismiss  the  human  element  m  de- 
cision-making where  basic  UberiKw  MSf  at 
stake 

There  are  workable  aiiernatlves  to  lie  de- 
tectors .\t  the  d!sp<isal  f  the  PWleral  Oov- 
ernment  is  a  great  investijjauve  apparatus 
for  checking  references  tiack^ound  and 
qualification  of  applicants  Vast  sums  are 
spent  training  persouuel  specialists  how  to 
evaluate  an  individual's  understanding  of  his 
role  In  an  organization  or  agency 

Which  brln^  me  Ui  the  .second  point  I 
want  to  make  about  the  polygraphs 

Even  If  they  could  be  proved  100%  reli- 
able and  valid,  there  ls  :io  uecesslty  for  these 
Infringements  of  freedom  aiid  Invasions  of 
privacy;  but  even  If  there  were  a  neoeaaity 
for  them,  I  believe  every  citizen  should  an- 
swer  with   William   Pitt: 

"Necessity  Is  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  human  Liberty  It  is  the  argument  of 
tyrants;  it  la  the  creed  of  slaves." 

Why  should  an  applicant  or  employee  have 
to  describe  his  religious  beliefs  and  practices' 
As  long  as  his  record  shows  that  his  con- 
duct Is  socially  and  legally  acceptable,  why 
should  he  have  to  tell  a  pr.>«pe<-tlve  Federal 
employer  about  his  sexual  atti-tudes  and  con- 
duct; or  whether  be  lovsd  his  mother;  or 
whether  he  fights  with  his  wife? 

Is  there  not  a  part  of  his  personality,  of  his 
private  life,  which  can  and  should  be  Im- 
mune from  governmenial  trespass? 

By  questionable  means,  we  are  perhaps 
seeking  truthful  answers  to  questions  which 
should  not  be  asked  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether,  by  sanctioning  these  pri- 
vacy Invasions,  we  are  not  trifling  with  the 
great  constitutional  truths  which  buttress 
our  society.  I  believe  we  are 

Regrettably,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
often  oome  far  from  the  nature  of  the  truths 
which  we  once  thought  Important;  but  In 
the  case  of  the  polygraph,  we  have  come 
not  very  far  at  all  from  the  ancient  methods 
of  seeking  the  truth  It  is  not  too  far  from 
the  ancient  trial  of  ordeal  by  Are  or  water 
to  the  concept  of  the  "wiggle  seat  "  Nor  Is 
there  much  difference  between  the  polygraph 
and  the  old  deception  test  used  by  the  In- 
dians. They  thought  that  fear  Inhibited  the 
secretion  of  saliva.  To  test  his  credibility,  an 
accused  was  given  nee  to  chew  If  he  could 
spit  It  out  he  was  considered  Innocent;  but 
if  it  stuck  to  his  gums  he  was  Judged  guilty. 

What  do  polygraph  techniques  do  to  the 
concepts  underlying  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments?  To  the  principles  that  there 
shall  be  no  search  and  seizure  without  war- 
rant, and  that  no  man  ahould  be  compelled 
to  Incriminate  himself?  Is  there  anything 
more  destructive  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment than  attempting  to  seize  a  man's  inner- 
most thoughts;  compelling  him  to  confess 
his  beliefs,  his  religious  practices,  his  every 
sin;  requiring  him  to  bare  his  soul  to  a 
oiachlne  In  order  to  hold  a  Job? 

Hardened  criminals  are  safeguarded  In  this 
area  of  the  law,  yet  an  applicant  for  Federal 
employment   Is   not 

In  the  employment  process,  however.  It 
Is  to  the  First  Amendment  that  this 
twentieth  century  witchcraft  does  the  most 
violence  That  Amendment  guarantees  a 
citizen  freedom  from  Interference  with  his 
freedom  of  expression  In  his  thoughts  and 
beliefs  And  It  Includes  not  only  his  right 
to  express  them  but  his  right  to  keep  silent 
about  them.  This  la  a  crucial  Issue  in  a 
free  society. 

To  condition  a  citizen's  employment  and 
his  future  Job  prospects  on  his  submission 
to  the  pumping  of  his  mind,  his  thoughts, 
and    beliefs    about    personal    matters    unre- 


lated to  his  duties.  Is  to  exercise  a  form  of 
tyranny  and  control  over  his  mind  which 
Is  alien  to  a  society  of  free  men.  It  is  to 
force  conformity  of  his  thought,  speech  and 
action  to  whatever  subjective  standards  for 
conduct  and  thought  might  be  held  by  a 
polygraph  operator,  or  his  company,  or  an 
agency  official.  It  Is  to  weaken  the  fabric 
of  our  entire  society. 

I  submit  that  the  Constitution  can  and 
does  protect  us  from  such  Incursions  on  our 
liberties. 

XMPLOTMXNT    AS    A    PRIVTtXCS 

To  say  that  employment  Is  a  privilege  1« 
to  avoid  the  Issue  For,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  constitutional  right  to  employ- 
ment The  means  and  procedures  employed 
by  government  should  not  be  arbitrary. 

CONSINT 

Nor  does  It  help  to  reply  that  a  person 
"consents"  to  such  an  Invasion  of  his  liberty. 
Where  the  full  force  of  government  Is  be- 
hind the  request,  where  he  knows  that  great 
computer  and  data  systems  of  government 
will  retain  forever  his  refusal  to  reply,  or 
his  answers  to  the  queries,  there  U  no  free 
consent 

COKfTDXjrnALrrT    OF    RXCOROS 

Proponents  argue  that  the  records  are  con- 
fidential It  Is  no  secret  that  his  employment 
records,  with  all  of  the  medical  and  security 
data,  follow  a  man  throughout  his  career. 
They  are  officially  tranamitted  through  the 
subterranean  passages  of  our  complex  bu- 
reaucracy 

It  was  to  prevent  the  practice  of  such 
tyrannies  on  Federal  employees  that  I  Intro- 
duced my  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  employees  of  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Branch. 

Thia  bill  Is  premised  on  the  belief  that 
Just  because  he  goes  to  work  for  government, 
the  Individual  does  laot  surrender  his  basic 
rights  and  liberties  as  a  citizen.  Nor  does  he 
surrender  his  right  to  a  proper  respect  by 
his  government  for  his  privacy  and  other 
rights.  The  bill  is  designed  to  prohibit  un- 
warranted governmental  Invasions  of  em- 
ployee privacy  and  Is  sponsored  by  56  mem- 
ber* of  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  September 
13  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4  in  1967 

Section  (f)  of  S.  1035  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  officer  of  any  Executive  department 
or  agency  to  require  or  request,  or  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Onlted  States  Govern- 
ment "to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed  to 
elicit  from  him  Information  concerning  his 
personal  relationship  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  time  we  put  a  rein  on  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  use  of  twentieth  century 
witchcraft  to  find  the  truth.  It  Is  time  the 
Federal  Oovernment  was  told  what  truths 
it  should  be  seeking. 

ExHtBrr  4 
S.  2156 
A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  invasion  of  their  privacy 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  polygraph  for 
certain  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  executive  department  or 
agency  or  any   individual   acting   under  the 
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authority  of  such  officer  and  employee  to  do 
the  following : 

(a)  to  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  individual  apply- 
ing for  employment  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  In  connection  with  his  services  or  duties 
as  such  officer  or  employee,  or  In  connection 
with  such  individual's  applloatlon  for  em- 
ployment; 

(b)  to  deny  employment  to  any  Individual, 
or  to  discharge,  discipline,  or  deny  promotion 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  threaten  to  commit  any  such 
act  by  reason  of  his  refusal  or  failure  to  sub- 
mit to  such  requirement  or  request. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  in  any  business  or  other  activity  In 
or  affecting  interstate  commerce,  or  any  in- 
dividual acting  under  the  authority  of  such 
person  to  do  the  following — 

(a)  to  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request  any  officer  or  employee 
employed  by  such  person  or  any  Individual 
applying  for  employment  in  connection  with 
such  business  or  activity  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  In  connection  with  his  services 
or  duties  or  In  connection  with  his  applica- 
tion for  employment. 

(b)  to  deny  employment  to  any  individual, 
or  to  discharge,  discipline  or  deny  promotion 
to  any  officer  or  employee  employed  In  con- 
nection with  such  business  or  activity,  or  to 
threaten  to  commit  such  act  by  reason  of 
his  refusal  or  failure  to  submit  to  such  re- 
quirement or  request. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  willfully  violates  or  will- 
fully attempts  to  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and.  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000.  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  4(a)   Whenever — 

( 1 )  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, or  (2)  any  commissioned  officer  as  de- 
fined in  section  101  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, or 

(3)  any  person  engaged  in  any  business  or 
other  activity  In  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, or  any  Individual  acting  under  the 
authority  of  such  person, 
violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  1  or  2  of  this  Act,  any 
employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  applying  for  employment  in  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  person  seeking  to  establish 
civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for  employ- 
ment In  the  Executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  Individual  apply- 
ing for  employment  In  connection  with  any 
business  or  activity  engaged  In  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  or  any  employee  or 
officer  employed  by  a  person  engaged  in  such 
business  or  activity,  who  Is  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  his  own 
behalf  or  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others 
similarly  situated,  against  the  offending  offi- 
cer or  employee  or  person  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  violation  occurs  or  is  threatened,  or  for 
the  district  in  which  the  offending  officer  or 
person  Is  found,  or  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
prevent  the  threatened  violation  or  to  obtain 
redress  against  the  consequences  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

(b)  Such  United  States  District  Court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  such 
civil  action  Irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 
amount  of  pecuniary  Injury  done  or  threat- 
ened, and  without  regard  to  whether  the  ag- 


grieved party  shall  have  exhaust.ed  any  ad- 
ministrative remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law  and  to  Issue  such  restraining  order, 
interlocutory  injunction,  permanent  injunc- 
tion, or  mandatory  Injunction,  or  enter  such 
other  judgment  or  decree  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  to  afford  the  plaintiff  and  others 
similarly  situated  complete  relief  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation. 

(c)  With  the  written  consent  of  any  person 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  Sections  1  or  2  of 
this  Act,  any  employee  organization  may 
bring  such  action  on  behalf  of  such  person, 
or  may  Intervene  in  such  action  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  employee  organiza- 
tions shall  be  construed  to  Include  any  broth- 
erhood, council,  federation,  organization, 
union,  or  professlonai  r  rganizatlon  made  up 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  employees  and  which 
has  as  one  of  its  purposes  dealing  with  de- 
partments, agencies,  commissions  Inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  businesses  and  industries  engaged  In  or 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  concerning 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  employment  of 
such  employees. 


By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT     (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  2157.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,300,000  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  extraordinarj-  and  unprec- 
edented expenses  incurred  during  the 
25th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,300,000  for  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  New  York  City  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  city  in  regard  to  the  25th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  United 
Nations 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretarj-  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
pubhc  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  WTth  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  dated  June  14, 
1971.  to  the  Vice  President 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2157 
A    bill    to    authorize    the    appropriation    of 

$1,300  000  as  an  ex  gratia  pavTnent  to  the 

City  of  New  York  to  assist  in  defraying  the 

extraordinary  and  unprecedented  expenses 

incurred  during  the  25th  General  Assembly 

of  the  United  Nations 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Avienca  in  Congress  assembled  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  »1, 300.000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  City  of  New  York  as  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  assist  the  City  of  New  York  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  the 


City  incurred  In  affording  protection  to  visit- 
ing chiefs  of  state  and  beads  of  government 
during  the  26th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations 

June   14,   1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U  S    Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms  PREsroEN-r:  There  Is  transmuted 
herewnth  for  the  attention  of  the  Oongress 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  »1.30C,0O0  for  an  ex  g'aua  pay- 
ment tC'  New  York  City  tc  assist  in  defraying 
the  extraordinary  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
C^ty  in  regard  to  the  25th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  United  Nations 

The  25th  Anniversaxy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  celebrated  during  the  autumn, 
1970,  session  of  the  General  -Assembly  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition  l^  tlie  national 
delegations  normally  attending  Genera!  As- 
sembly sessions,  this  anniversary  celebration 
was  attended  by  24  Chiefs  of  State  18  Heads 
of  Government,  and  44  "Epeclai  envoys." 

The  presence  in  New  York  City  of  such 
a  large  number  of  foreign  dignitaries  re- 
quired exterislve  security  precautions 
"Through  a  special  appropriation  of  ti, 650,000 
during  the  last  ses-sion  of  the  Congres*.  Fed- 
eral security  oflRcer^  assi.sted  in  providing 
the  necessary  arrangements  Even  so.  an  ex- 
traordinary burden  fell  upon  the  New  York 
City  p>olice 

This  Administration  continues  the  long- 
standing policy  that  the  coets  of  police  pro- 
tection for  the  United  Nations  and  related 
missions  should  not  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  However  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  City  receive  some  Federal  contribution  in 
recognition  of  the  extra  expenses  of  addi- 
tional police  prot«ctioi.  occasioned  by  the 
great  Influx  of  foreign  dlgnititnes  dur.ng  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
supplemental  estimate  for  the  appropriation 
'if  »1, 300, 000  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
Oongrese  if  this  measure  Is  enacted  into  law. 

A  conimumcatlon  slrmlar  to  this  Is  being 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration 

Sincerely. 

David   M.   Abshirx. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.   2158,    A    bill    to    designate   certain 
lands  in  the  Shenandoah  Nauonal  Park, 
Va.,  as  wilderness   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CREATION    or    SHENANDOAH    WIUEKNESS 
IN    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  creation  of  the  Shenandoah 
Wilderne.ss  m  Virginia. 

The  Shenandoah  Wilderness  would 
consist  of  73.280  acres  located  within 
Shenandoah  National  Park  Creation  of 
this  wilderness  area  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President 

This  would  be  the  f^rst  wilderness  area 
in  Virginia. 

I  like  the  concept  of  wilderness 
areas.  I  thmk  it  is  important  that  as  our 
population  increases  and  more  and  more 
areas  of  the  NaUon  are  settled,  we  set 
aside  some  of  our  most  beautiful  countr>'- 
side  in  the  natural  State 

I  mav  be  biased,  but  I  know  of  no  more 
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beautiful  landscapes  than  those  In  Shen- 
andoah National  Park. 

Under  the  staute  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  wilderness  areas,  a  wilder- 
ness Is  defined  as  "an  area  where  the 
earth  and  its  community  of  life  are  un- 
frammeled  by  man.  where  man  himself 
Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain." 

We  need  such  areas  We  must  not  per- 
mit the  headlong  expansion  of  popula- 
tion, settlement,  and  mechanization  to 
destroy  our  natural  heritage. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are.  all  of 
us.  only  visitors  on  this  earth. 

It  is  not  ours  to  despoil. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  the  many  groups  who  joined 
in  sponsoring  the  idea  of  a  Shenandoah 
Wilderness. 

These  groups  are: 

The  AUanuc  Chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail 
Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Canoe  Cruisers 
Association  of  Greater  Washington,  DC, 
the  National  Capital  Wilderness  Study 
Committee,  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Conservation  Council, 
and  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology. 

In  addition,  the  idea  was  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Potomac  Area  Council  of 
American  Youth  Hostels.  Inc..  and  the 
Virginia  chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Society. 

To  the  members  of  these  groups,  and  to 
the  many  others  who  played  a  part  in 
advancing  the  proposal  for  the  Shenan- 
doah Wilderness,  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  am  hopeful  that  action  on  the  Shen- 
andoah Wilderness  will  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  bill  to  create  a  national  wilderness 
in  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S  3158 
A    bill    to    de«lgn»te    certain    lands    in    the 
Shenandoah    National    Park,    Virginia,    as 
wildernen 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  WUdemess 
Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain 
lands  In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Vir- 
ginia, which  comprise  about  seventy-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and 
which  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
■WUdemess  Plan,  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  Virginia.  •  numbered  NP-SHE/MP-«D 
and  dated  October  1970,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Shenandoah  Wilderness  " 

Sbc  2  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area 
and  a  definition  df  Its  boundaries  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  such  map 
and  definition  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act  Provided 
however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  In  such  map  and  definition 
may  be  made. 

Sbc  3  Wilderness  areas  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness   Act   governing   areas   designated 


by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  any  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Secretary  who  has  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  over  the  area. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  A  joint  resolution  asking 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  Sep- 
tember "National  Hunting  and  Pishing 
Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  oti  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    HUNTtNC    AND    PISHING    DAT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
complex,  crowded,  too  often  tense  and 
friistrated  world,  the  need  for  recreation, 
for  ways  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  for 
awhile  are  necessary  and  accepted 

Americans  get  away  from  the  asphalt 
jungles,  away  from  the  jangling  of  the 
telephone,  away  from  the  pressures  of 
the  dauly  struggle  in  rural  areas  and  in 
cities  by  going  to  the  countryside,  "out 
with  nature."  Some  play  golf,  some  hike 
in  the  forests  and  parks,  some  bird  watch, 
and  increasing  hundreds  of  thousands 
each  year  go  hunting  and  Ushing. 

There  are  few  recreations  which  pro- 
vide a  better  chance  to  get  exercise  which 
we  all  need,  to  find  solitude,  to  breathe 
some  of  the  little  remaining  fresh  air. 
and  to  forget  daily  cares,  than  hunting 
and  fishing. 

As  one  indication  of  the  enormous  ap- 
peal of  the  sport  of  huntmg  and  fishing, 
reports  indicate  that  in  1970  more  than 
15  million  hunting  licenses  and  24  million 
fishing  licenses  were  purchased,  an  in- 
crease of  350.000  hunting  licenses  and 
100,000  fishing  licenses  over  the  previous 
year.  In  my  State  of  New  Hampshire 
alone,  103,000  hunting  licenses  and  147.- 
000  fishing  licenses  were  secured  last 
year. 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing the  participants  pay  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion eswh  year  for  licenses,  tags,  permits, 
and  stamps. 

This  income  provides  a  rich  source  of 
funds  for  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management.  Many  of  the  activities 
being  undertaken  today  to  protect  wild- 
life threatened  with  extinction  and  to 
reestablish  breeds  and  strains  who  are 
losing  their  battle  for  survival  has  come 
from  hunting  and  fishing  license  funds. 

I  have  found  that  the  true  hunters  and 
fishermen  are  among  the  leaders  in  try- 
ing to  preserve  our  wildlife  Responsible 
hunters  and  fishermen  are  leaders  in 
local  and  national  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
Everglades,  to  stop  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  threatened  breeds  of  wildlife,  to 
make  sure  that  the  pollution  of  our 
waters   do   not   wipe  out  our   ftshlife. 

In  addition,  responsible  hunters  cmd 
fishermen  are  among  the  leaders  of  those 
who  promote  safety  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Many  of  the  himting  and  fishing 
safety  laws  in  this  country  have  been  de- 
veloped, brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislatures,  and  eventually  passed  into 
law  at  the  behest  of  thoEe  who  are  our 
hunters  and  fishermen 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
give  some  national  recognition  to  the 
responsible  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 


country.  I  am  proposing  that  we  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  set 
aside  the  foui^h  Saturday  of  each 
September  to  recognize  this  form  of 
recreation  and  sport  in  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  use  this  day 
to  assure  that  we  rededicate  our  Nation 
to  the  adequate  protection  of  the  land 
and  water  wildlife  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
promote  again  and  redouble  oiu-  efforts  to 
see  that  hunting  and  fishing  recreation 
is  carried  on  at  the  highest  level  of  safety 
for  those  who  participate. 

Mr  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  this  joint  resolution. 


By  Mr.  ROTH   ^for  himself.  Mr. 

Allott.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bell- 

MON,  Mr.  BoGCS,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 

Buckley.  Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Mr.    Cook,    Mr.    Cotton,    Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 

and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S  J.  Res.  119.  A  joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish   the    National    Commission    on 
Executive  Secrecy.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    EXECXmVl    SECRECT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
firmly  convinced  for  some  time  that  the 
right  to  know  Is  a  prerequisite  to  an  ef- 
fective democracy  and  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  embarked  upon  an  effort 
to  expand  and  enforce  that  right  while 
a  Member  of  the  other  House  As  Sena- 
tors may  know,  my  efforts  then  were  to 
insure  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic were  fully  informed  as  to  the  scope 
and  number  of  Federal  domestic  assis- 
tance programs  Today.  I  am  asking  that 
we  take  a  step  toward  establishing  the 
right  to  know  in  another  area  of  Federal 
Government:  Executive  secrecy. 

All  of  us — the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  officials  of  the  executive,  the  spokes- 
men of  the  public,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press — work  within  a  system 
that  was  designed  to  function  efficiently 
and  effectively  on  the  assumption  that 
full  knowledge  would  be  available  at  all 
times  to  every  person.  This  assumption 
Is  clearly  Illustrated  in  the  works  of 
Locke,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the 
other  intellectual  founders  of  the  United 
States  When  we  in  the  Congress  speak 
of  testing  ideas  in  the  crucible  of  public 
debate,  we  assume  that  the  information 
required  to  fire  that  "crucible"  will  be 
available  to  us 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know,  because  they  pay  for  a  multiblllion 
dollar  budget  as  well  as  a  dark  and  bloody 
war;  we  in  the  Congress  have  the  right 
to  know,  because  ours  Is  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  make  laws  and  de- 
clare wars :  and  the  members  of  the  press 
have  the  right  to  know,  because  they 
serve  as  the  watchdogs  and  gadfiies  of 
America.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  we  have  traditionally 
allowed  certain  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  right  to  know  extends 
throughout  our  society.  The  danger  is 
that  the  exceptions  now  threaten  to  swal- 
low the  whole. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  to 
classify  certain  information  and  thereby 
remove  it  temporarily  from  the  sphere  of 
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public  knowledge:  but  classifications 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  information 
essential  to  security.  The  difficulty  is 
that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  the 
classification  system  tends  to  become  a 
guardian  for  personal  rather  than  na- 
tional security. 

I  believe  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  honest  with  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress.  My  belief  was 
reaffirmed  yesterday  by  the  President's 
release  of  the  controversial  "Pentagon 
Papers"  to  the  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress. Nevertheless,  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  present  classification  practices  are 
too  great  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  good 
faith  of  any  particular  administration. 
It  is  a  basic  principle  of  our  Nation  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 
and  of  checks  and  balances,  not  simple 
faith.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Congress  create  a  temporary  commission 
to  study  this  area  in  detail.  It  would  be 
called  the  Commission  on  Executive  Se- 
crecy. 

I  am  proposing  the  creation  of  such 
a  commission,  because  I  also  believe  that 
the  interests  involved  are  too  Important 
for  them  to  be  jeopardized  for  the  polit- 
ical advantage  of  any  person  or  group  of 
persons.  Essentially,  those  who  investi- 
gate this  area  must  meticulously  and 
carefully  balance  the  Interests  involved: 
The  right  of  the  executive  branch  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  by  cloaking 
some  information  with  "Top  Secret" 
stamp,  and  the  right  of  the  public,  the 
press,  and  the  Congress  to  know  where, 
why.  and  how  our  national  resources  are 
used. 

This  issue  has  been  lying  dormant,  but 
was  forcefully  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  New  York  Times'  publication  of 
the  secret  Pentagon  Vietnam  study.  We 
would,  however,  err  seriously  by  allow- 
ing the  current  differences  of  attitude 
concerning  Vietnam  to  color  the  real  is- 
sues here:  How  far  does  the  right  of  the 
public  and  the  press  to  know  extend; 
who  decides  what  information  should  be 
protected  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, and  on  what  basis:  and,  for  that 
matter,  what  is  "national  security"  and 
how  far  does  it  extend? 

To  me.  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  them- 
selves raise  some  troublesome  and  deeply 
disturbing  questions.  How  could  such  a 
massive  study  be  conducted  and  distrib- 
uted without  the  knowledge  of  either 
the  Vice  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Why  is  such  a  massive  study,  once 
completed,  distributed  to  private  corpo- 
rations, but  not  to  the  Congress? 

This  specific  issue,  and  these  specific 
questions  may  soon  be  settled,  but  the 
larger,  more  troublesome  issues  cannot 
be  resolved  until  the  Congress  itself  acts. 

None  of  us  can  escape  the  fact  that 
emotions  are  rurming  high  today  in  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  division  and 
discord  throughout  our  society,  because 
of  our  long  and  costly  involvement  in 
Indochina.  At  a  time  such  as  this,  the 
temptation  to  parley  an  investigation  of 
executive  secrecy  into  political  stardom 
Is  great  Indeed.  Our  obligation  here  in 
the  Congress  Is  to  resist  that  temptation 
tmd  insure  that  any  Investigation — and 
I  must  admit  we  should  conduct  one — 


is  made  by  a  group  of  impartial,  fair, 
and  knowledgeable  men.  They  must,  in 
short,  be  above  suspicion. 

I  can  name  such  men,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  here  could  name  an 
equal  number  of  equally  distinguished 
gentlemen  One  name  which  to  me  stands 
out  above  all  others  as  uniquely  and 
specially  qualified  is  that  of  former  Sen- 
ator John  Williams,  whom  most  of  you 
here  remember  well  Senator  Williams  is 
as  fiercely  independent  and  free  of  par- 
tisan motives  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  national  security  interests  involved. 
During  much  of  his  career  here  in  the 
Senate,  he  served  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
where  he  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our  Nation's 
security  interests;  and,  despite  attrac- 
tive political  considerations,  he  consist- 
ently demanded  of  himself  and  others 
scrupulous  integrity. 

I  mention  Senator  Williams'  name  not 
necessarily  as  a  candidate  for  a  position 
on  the  commission  I  urge,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  men  who  should  be 
charged  with  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion such  as  I  propose. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  that  the 
problem  confronting  us  extends  beyond 
the  bounds  of  one  war;  the  problem  con- 
cerns not  merely  Vietnam,  but  our  entire 
security  establishment;  and  not  merely 
newspapers  in  a  few  American  cities,  but 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy  sur- 
vey the  entire  area  of  laws,  orders,  acts. 
and  practices  concerning  the  classifica- 
tion of  information.  But  since  the  pres- 
ent controversy  is  inextricably  connected 
with  American  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, I  am  proposing  that  the  commis- 
sion review  all  volumes  of  what  have 
been  called  the  "Pentagon  Papers,"  as 
well  as  related  documents  I  would  hope 
that  all  important  papers  involving 
Vietnam  would  be  declassified  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  they  may  be  released 
to  the  public  at  large.  Any  decision  to 
maintain  or  reinstate  the  classifications 
should  be  reviewed  by  an  independent 
commission. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  rules  for 
the  classification  of  information  do  not 
appear  to  be,  in  and  of  themselves, 
faulty;  rather,  it  is  their  implementation 
which  is  unsound  I  fear  there  will  always 
be  overclassiflcation  in  Government  as 
long  as  agencies  remain  responsible  only 
to  themselves,  and  their  actions  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  an  independent 
body.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy  spe- 
cifically consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent,  independent  agency 
responsible  to  the  Congress  and  charged 
w,1th  insuring  the  maximum  possible  dis- 
closure of  information. 

Because  of  the  urgency  involved.  I  am 
proposing  that  the  Commission  report  Its 
findings  in  all  of  these  areas  within  6 
months  or  by  February  1.  1972.  which- 
ever is  later.  Although  I  recognize  this  is 
a  small  amount  of  time  for  the  size  and 
scope  of  such  a  study.  I  am  convinced 
that  extreme  speed  is  vitally  necessary. 

Typically  and  tragically,  the  lack  of 
adequate  information  In  a  system  like 


ours  leads  almost  inevitably  to  mistakes; 
most  of  us  recognize  now  that  we  have 
all  made  grave  errors  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, many  of  which  have  led  to  the  cur- 
rent turmoil,  bitterness,  and  distrust.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  make  any  more  mistakes.  The  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  our  citizens  al- 
ready runi  deep  Any  investigation,  es- 
pecially one  concerned  with  Indochina, 
must  be  conducted  by  men  without  any 
possible  motives,  present  and  future, 
other  than  truth;  and,  without  any  pos- 
sible interests,  present  or  future,  oUier 
than  the  Nation  s 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Weicker  I .  Without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judician.-  as  re- 
quested; and.  without  objection,  the  text 
of  tlie  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  as 
follows ; 

S.J    Res    119 

Joint    resolution    to    establish    the    National 

Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISH  MENT 

Section  1  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  2.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  private  life,  not  less 
than  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  press 

ADMIN  ISTUkTrVE 

Sec.  3.  TTie  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission  Any  vacancy 
In  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
but  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which    the  original  appointment  was  made. 

DlTTirs 

Sec.  4.    (a)    The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  conduct  a  study  of  all  laws,  and  of  all 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  procedures  of 
the  Executive  branch  relating  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  protection  of  Information  In  the 
Interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  determine  which  such  laws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  procedures  are  neces- 
sary, appropriate,  and  consistent  with  (A) 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  -nd  assem- 
bly guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  (B)  the  provisions  of 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  freedom  of  Information,  and  (C) 
the  proper  performance  of  legislative  duties 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States, 

(3)  make  recommendations  for  legislation 
or  other  governmental  action  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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full  discloaiire  of  Infornuktlon  relating  to  their 
OoTwmment: 

(4)  conaUUr  the  feaalbUlty  of  eeubllahlng 
■n  Independent  agency  to  Insure  the  full  di«- 
clOBure  of  such  InformAtlon  while  protecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States:   and 

(5)  review  the  documenta  known  as  the 
"Pentagon"  or  "McNamara"  papers  and  re- 
lated papers  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  information  contained  there- 
in haa  t)een  or  should  be  properly  dlscloeed  to 
the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Congreaa  con- 
sistent with  national  security  requirements, 
except  that  the  effect  which  dlacloeure  of  that 
Information  may  hare  on  the  reputation  of 
any  Individual  shall  not  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration In  the  Conuntaslon's  review 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advisable,  and  it  shaU 
make  a  final  and  complete  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  not  later  than  February 
1.  1972  axty  days  after  the  submission  of 
lU  final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

S«c  6.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rulee  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 
(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  addlUonal 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out r«(ard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  Uni- 
ted States  Code,  governing  appointments  In 
the  compeUtlve  service,  and  without  regard 
to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  such  utie  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
m  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 18  of 
and  Oener&l  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
•uch  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  ai  Is  authorised 
by  secUon  3108  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  •100  a  day  for 
Individuals:  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  wltneeses 
and  the  producUon  of  such  books,  records 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  member  may  deem  advisable 

fb)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsecaoo  (a) 
(3)  by  any  person  who  resides.  U  found  or 
transacts  business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  the 
district  court,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  lurl.wllctlon  to 
issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
a  subcommittee  or  member  thereof  there  to 
produce  evidence  if  so  ordered  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Inquiry  Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to 
obey  any  such  wder  of  the  court  may  be 
punUhed  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

(c)   The  Commission  shall  be  "an  agencv 
of  the  United  SUtes"   under  subsection  (i) 
»«rtlon  8001.  title  18.  United  States  Code   for 
tnepurpoee  of  granting   immunity  to  wU- 

«1)  In  making  appointments  and  procur- 
ing services  under  subjection  (a)  the  Chalr- 
^n  shall  include  individuals  who  are  com- 
petent lawyer,  members  of  the  nress  and 
!^.l  .k""^"""*  ''^°  °™*y  *>*  qualified  to 
TlU  J^«„^<""'^'-1°"   'n   the  performance 

COlrPXNSATION 

-K^.  '  'ti  ^  niember  of  the  Commission 
Iitb«^,  '  ii??'^'"  °^  Coni^*"  »toall  serve 
^  ™,r^K  'ili'°;'^  comnensation.  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  .ubsutence.  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  oer- 
^mnance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commls- 


( b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  tias  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  relmbiirse- 
ment  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
eM»ry  expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties 
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ASSISTANCa     or    COVrKNlfXNT    ACENCMS 

3«c  7.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorised  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Joint  Resolution. 

AUTHOanjlTTON    or    AJ»P«OP«lATTON8 

Sk  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  •  180  000 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint   resolution. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  yield? 

Mr  ROTH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr  RoTH)  for  Introducing  this  Joint 
resolution  and  for  his  discussion  of  this 
timely  and  important  subject 

I  also  commend  him  for  his  suggestion 
that  if  the  resoIuUon  should  be  adopted 
and  such  a  conunission  is  esUbllshed  his 
predecessor,  the  very  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Delaware.  Mr  John 
Williams,  would  be  a  very  well  quaimed 
and  most  acceptable  person  to  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  that  com- 
mission. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  Just  Intro- 
duced win  receive  our  early  considera- 
Uon.  It  Is  certainly  an  idea  and  a  con- 
cept which  deserves  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
Mr   ROTH    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  very  much  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  fJoor 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr  Roth)  who 
has  Just  introduced  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Executive  Secrecy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  has 
a  great  deal  to  commend  it  It  is  so  very 
important.  Mr  President,  that  something 
be  worked  out  whereby  we  can  protect 
the  publics  right  to  know  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  security  of  our 
Nation 

The  present  system  of  classincatlon 
vhere  the  agencies  of  Government  them- 
selves do  the  classifying,  is  not  satisfac- 
tory 

Their  actions.  I  feel,  should  be  subject 
to  review  by  an  independent  body. 

Mr  President.  I  personally  feel  that 
most  of  the  documents  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  overclasslfled  Many 
of  them  are  labeled  secret  and  top  secret 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  do  not  deserve 
such  a  classification 

I  want  to  say  frankly  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  I  may  not  be  as  ob- 
jective In  this  as  some  because  all  of 
my  adult  life  has  been  spent  in  the  news- 
paper business,  mostly  as  an  editor  and 


publisher  The  job  of  newspaper  publish- 
ers is  to  present  to  the  public  as  much 
Information  as  possible. 

So.  I  may  not  be  completely  objective 
in  considering  documents  labeled  secret 
and  top  secret  and  other  classifications 
by  the  Penatgon. 

I  feel  that  a  commission  to  study  this 
matter  would  be  highly  desirable  I  think 
it  is  very  Important  that  the  American 
public  be  given  by  the  Oovemment  all 
the  facts  that  can  be  given  to  the  public 
without  jeopardizing  national  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  which 
the  joint  resolution  submitted  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
would  be  to  explore  this  problem  and  to 
present  guidelines  It  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  requirements 
of  our  Nation,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  available  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation  as  much  information  concerning 
their  Oovemment  as  Is  possible  It  seeks 
to  explore  the  maximum  possible  dis- 
closure of  Information 

I  am  also  in  full  accord  with  one  of 
the  assertions  made  In  the  excellent 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  a  commission 
of  this  type  should  Include  as  its  mem- 
bers individuals  such  as  the  beloved  and 
able  former  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, former  Senator  John  Williams 

As  the  successor  of  the  former  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  present  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iMr  Roth)  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  while  ago  that 
one  name  stands  out  above  all  others 
as  uniquely  and  specially  quaUfled.  and 
that  is  former  Senator  John  Williams. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  said  that 
John  Williams  is  as  fiercely  independent 
and  free  of  partisan  motives  as  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  national  Interests 
involved 

Most  certainly  he  Is  Men  like  John 
Williams  are  badly  needed  In  govern- 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission  as 
envisioned  in  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  be 
most  helpful  to  the  long-range  future  of 
our  coimtry.  I  support  his  endeavor  In 
this  regard. 

I  think  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
10  days  In  regard  to  the  top  secret  re- 
port on  the  beginnings  of  the  Vietnam 
war  dramatizes  the  need  for  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  very  difficult 
problem 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
presented  a  way  that  Congress  can  face 
this  problem 

I  frankly  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  a  clear  Judgment  in  the  contro- 
versy that  exists  between  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  on  the  one 
hand  said  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  other  hand 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  these 
documents  in  that  massive  report  should 
not  to  be  labeled  top  secret  Most  of  it  Is  In 
the  nature  of  ancient  history  But  it  has 
been  labeled  top  secret  That  brings  to 
mind  whether  each  individual  editor  can. 
on  his  own,  determine  what  top  secret 
material  will  not  jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 
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I  think,  also,  that  those  who  stole 
this  document,  and  certainly  the  news- 
papers did  not  steal  it,  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  degree. 

It  IS  inconceivable  to  me,  with  such  a 
limited  number  of  docunienUs  published 
and  .such  a  ma-ssive  document  a.s  it  is 
that  the  culpnUs  could  not  be  rather  eas- 
ily ai>ctrtained  I  tlimk  that  information 
should  be  ascertained,  and  should  be 
made  public 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  commend, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  mak- 
ing that  information  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  not  have 
made  this  report  available  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  when  it 
first  came  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittees. But  I  under.stand  that  at  least 
one  committee,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  some  lime  ago  was  denied 
access. 

I  think  the  document  should  be  made 
available,  as  the  President  did  make  it 
available  yesterday  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

If  too  many  of  these  documents  have 
been  stolen  from  the  Departm.ent  of  De- 
fense, then  the  two  committee,";  can  work 
together  with  only  one  copy  But  certain- 
ly the  information,  the  full  report, 
should  be  made  available  to  tlie  Senate  as 
it  was  yesterday  by  the  President. 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  Prasident.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
support  on  the  joint  resolution  and  for 
his  fine  words  about  its  need 

I  would  like  to  sav  also  that  I  can 
state  from  personal  knowledge  the  high 
regard  in  which  my  predecessor  held 
both  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  his 
father.  Many  times  he  talked  to  me  about 
this,  and  I  know  he  will  appreciate  it 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  suggested  to 
me  that  I  should  ask  the  appropriate 
agency  of  Government  for  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Ameriran  Consulate  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  which  he  a-ssured  me  would 
manifest  how  the  Japanese  and  others 
in  the  Far  East  were  exceeding  their 
self -established  quotas. 

I  found  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Commerce  Department  were  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  from  w  hirh  I  could 
get  a  copy  of  the  report  When  I  did  the 
one  from  the  State  Department  was 
marked  highly  confidential  and  was  fur- 
nished to  me  with  the  understanding  I 
would  not  make  any  public  u.se  whatever 
of  its  contents.  I  also  received  a  copy 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  It 
was  not  restricted  in  any  manner  So  it 
is  a  rather  absurd  thing  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment imposing  secrecy  under  condi- 
tions where  Its  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  its  left  hand  is  doing 

Mr.  ERVIN  subsequently  said: 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Virgmia  in  the  remarks  he 
has  made  and  to  state  that  at  his  in- 
vitation I  am  cosponsoring  the  proposal 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  establish  a  commission  to  study 
all  the  implications  of  this  question  of 
governmental   secrecy 

Frankly,  from  my  experience  in  Wash- 
ington, I  think  tlie  Government  runs  the 
question  of  confidentiality  and  the  wTth- 
holding  of  information  into  the  ground 
The  picture  vanes  from  department  to 
department 

I  am  interested  In  textiles  because  50 
percent  of  all  the  people  m  my  State 
who  work  in  manufacturing  industries 
are  engaged  m  the  production  of  textile 
products  or  clothing 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <  Mr  Hatfield  <  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  78,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
to  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  .shoot- 
ing at  certain  birds,  fi&h,  and  other  am- 
mals  from  an  aircraft 

S       571 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Bellmon  - 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  571,  an 
act  to  regulate  the  importation  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 

S      1028 

At  the  request  of  Mr    Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota   i  Mr    Burdick 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S    1026.  a 
bill   to   amend   the   Small    Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 

S       1167 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Moss  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  i  Mr  Tunney  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1167.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
samples  of  cigarettes. 

S      I24S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Moss  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  'Mr  Eacletoni  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1245.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  historical 
and   archeological   data 

S.     1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mans- 
field >  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy'  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1311,  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act. 

S      1445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1445,  a  bill 
to  provide  increases  in  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S       1645 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Church,  the 
Senator  from.  Missouri  ^Mr  Eagleton 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr  Inouye  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyrei.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mondale  ' .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr  Mon- 
toya),    the   Senator    from    Utah    (Mr. 


Moss>,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr  RANDOLPH',  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  Mr  Williams  w  ere  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1645,  a  bill  \o  m- 
crease  benefits  to  the  elderly  under  utle 
n  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act. 

S       1824 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr  Hughes'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1824,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reliabil- 
ity, and  effectiveness  of  medical  devices. 

S      1874 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  frorr. 
Vermont  '  Mr.  Aiken  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  '  Mr  Allen  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr  Bayh  ■ ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Beall  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Burdick,',  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Case  . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Cooper  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Calif orma 
Mr.  Cranston  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Eagleton ',  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Gravel ',  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  Harris',  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  Hart).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr  Hartke'  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carohna  -  Mr  Hollings  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  Hughes'. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Humphrey  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawau 
'Mr  Inouye ',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  Javits',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovern' 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr  Mrr- 
CALF  ' .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  >  Mr 
Mofdale  ■ ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr  Montoya  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Fastore', 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr.  Pear- 
son ' .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Pelli.  the  Senator  from  Illmois 
'  Mr.  Percy  ' ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  Randolph,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  Stevens',  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  '  Mr.  Tunney  ' .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Wil- 
liams' be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S  1874. 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  proj- 
ects for  the  dental  health  of  children  tC' 
increase  the  ntimber  of  dental  avixilia- 
ries.  to  increase  the  availability  of  dental 
care  through  efficient  use  of  dental  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  today 
I  have  had  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  1874.  the  "Children's  Dental 
Health  Act  of  1971  "  This  bill  addresses 
Itself  to  the  immediate  dental  needs  of 
1.5  million  children  from  low-mcome 
families  and  to  the  predictable  future 
national  needs  lor  expanded  dental  serv- 
ices These  needs  would  be  met  by  the 
authorization  of  $338  million  to  be  spent 
over  a  5-year  period 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  preventive,  corrective  and  follow- 
up  services  for  1 .5  miUion  children  from 
low-income  families  Presently  70  per- 
cent of  these  children  have  never  been 
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to  a  dentist.  In  addition  to  not  receiving 
professional  care,  many  of  these  families 
do  not  Itnow  how  to  practice  good  dental 
hygiene  As  a  result,  their  teeth  deterio- 
rate and  require  extensive  treatment  in 
later  life,  as  is  reflected  by  the  1208  mil- 
lion spent  by  the  Oovemment  in  1969  to 
provide  dental  care  to  welfare  recipients 
The  pilot  projects  authorized  by  S.  1874 
are  a  start  toward  treating  these  people 
early  and  toward  educating  them  in  how 
to  take  better  care  of  themselves. 

Next,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  fluoridation  to  communities 
desiring  such  a  system.  This  program  in 
no  way  requires  a  community  to  fluori- 
date its  water,  but  merely  provides  assist- 
ance to  those  who  feel  this  is  a  desirable 
method  of  reducing  tooth  decay 

A  very-  siRr.iflcant  provLsion  of  this  bill 
is  the  authorization  of  $97  million  to  pay 
the  cost  of  training  27.000  dental  auxil- 
iaries Because  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
dentists,     their    productivity    must    be 
maximized    Expanded  use  by  dentists  of 
dental  auxiliaries  is  a  good  way  of  ex- 
panding   dental    availability     The    bill 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay 
the  cost  of  programs  to  teach  dentists 
and  dental  students  how  to  work  with 
auxiliaries  to  form  efficient  dental  teams 
In  South  Carolma.  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 733  dentists,  or,  one  dentist  for 
every  3.825  people  The  national  average 
is  one  dentist  for  every  2.100  people,  and 
even  this  ratio  Is  not  generally  considered 
to  be  adequate.  Further.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, as  in  most  other  States,  dentists  are 
imevenly  distributed  geographically,  with 
over  50  percent  located  in  only  four  of 
the  States  46  counties.  In  six  rural  coim- 
ties.  the  ratio  of  dentists  to  population  is 
one  dentist  for  10.000  or  more  people.  The 
pilot  dental  care  projects  authorized  by 
this  bill,  combined  with  the  expanded  use 
of  denUl  auxiliaries  by  dentists,  should 
go  far  to  correct  the  denUl  health  prob- 
lems that  presently  exist  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  throughout  the  country 

The  national  dimensions  of  the  dental 
health  problem  are  quite  telling.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
a  fact  sheet  which  sets  forth  some  of 
these  national  statistics,  and  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legislation 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 
Dtmbnsjons    or    Nationai.    Dintal    Hxalth 

PmOSLBM 

1.  D«ntal  dlMAw  la  all  but  universal : 

2.  Fewer  than  half  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  dental  exama  cr  treatment  in  a 
given  year;  far  fewer  than  that  receive  den- 
tal care  on  a  regular  baals. 

3  Over  50  per  cent  of  all  Americana  over 
age  85  have  lost  aU  of  their  natural  teeth; 

4.  Of  the  total  adult  population  of  ap- 
proximately 110  million,  more  than  20  mil- 
lion have  I08t  all  their  natural  teeth  of  the 
90  million  with  teeth  25  per  cent  have  de- 
strucuve  periodontal  disease  and  over  60 
per  cent  have  some  stage  of  gingivitis, 

5.  By  age  two,  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  Americas  children  have  experienced  tooth 
decay  On  entering  school,  the  average  chUd 
has  three  decayed  teeth  and  by  age  15  the 
average  child  has  U  teeth  decayed.  mlaaln« 
or  filled; 

8.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren to  America  have  gingivitis,  which  can 
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lead  to  progressive  periodontal  disease,  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  tooth  loss  In  adults; 

7.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  aU  chiudren  under 
age  16  have  never  been  to  a  dentist.  This 
percentage  Is  subetantlally  higher  for  chil- 
dren In  rural   areas; 

8  Almost  70  per  cent  of  the  chUdren  in 
poor  families  have  never  been  to  a  dentist; 

9  CTeft  palate,  with  or  without  cleft  Up. 
occurs  about  once  In  every  700  births; 

10  Oral  cancer  Is  discovered  In  14,000  new 
patients  each  year  and  accounts  for  over 
7.000  deaths  yearly.  Of  those  who  have  had 
treatment  approximately  22  per  cent  are  In 
need  of  maxlllo  facial  prosthesis; 

11  Por  every  100  Selective  Service  re- 
cruits, the  Armed  Forces  needs  to  perform 
or  supply  600  fllUngs.  80  extractions  25 
bridges  and  20  denturea. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pastore)  the 
Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Case*,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Hartki),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
Brooke  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr  Mathiasi  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2023,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  procedure  to  investigate  and  render 
decisions  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  grievances  and  appeals  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service. 

S      1 081 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell>,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr  Hartke)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr  Ribi- 
corr>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
1081.  a  bill  to  extend  benefits  to  killed  or 
disabled  flremen  and  policemen. 

S      IS»3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  <Mr  Cannon  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1893,  a  bill  to 
restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  ConservaUon  Fund  Act, 
provide  for  an  annual  camping  permit! 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  PRotrrY> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1896.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  409  of  part  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  contracts  between  freight  for- 
warders and  railroads. 

s.  am  THBouGH  s.  aiaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2111  through 
S  2123.  bills  relating  to  the  recycling  of 
waste  materials. 

8.  aia? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  E>olei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2127.  a  bill  to 
authorize  road  Improvements  at  Perry 
Reservoir,  in  Kansas. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
PERSONS  WITH  SPANISH  SUR- 
NAMES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  i 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  when 
It  comes  to  emplo>lng  Mexican  Ameri- 


cans, the  Federal  Government  has  a  most 
unsatisfactory  record.  The  Government 
Is  perfectly  willing  to  impose  employ- 
ment goals  and  quotas  on  private  indus- 
try, as  in  the  Philadelphia  plan  But 
when  it  comes  to  imposing  goals  and 
quotas  on  itself,  that  is  another  story. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer.  The  latest  avail- 
able figures  indicate  that  2,601,639  per- 
sons are  employed  in  civilian  capacities 
by  the  Federal  Government  Only  2.8 
percent  of  those  employees  have  Span- 
ish surnames,  and  that  Includes  Puerto 
Ricans 

That  percentage  can  be  put  in  per- 
.spective  by  the  fact  that  between  5  and 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  have 
Spanish  surnames.  Clearly,  on  a  popu- 
lation basis.  Mexican  Americans  are 
grossly  underemployed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  President  has  the  power  today  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  setting  a  spe- 
cific goal  for  employment  of  Mexican 
Americans  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  that  goal  were  set  at  5  percent,  that 
would  mean  55.000  additional  jobs  for 
Mexican  Americans 

But  total  number  of  jobs  is  not  the 
only  issue  here.  What  level  jobs  is  also 
an  issue.  Mexican  Americans  have  his- 
torically been  excluded  from  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  positions  At  this 
moment,  only  35  jobs,  or  one-third  of 
1  percent,  of  the  Federal  Governments 
top  9,286  jobs  are  held  by  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames.  Only  133  of  the  top 
24,300  jobs  are  held  by  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

In  Cahfornla,  which  has  the  largest 
Mexican  population  in  the  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  employs  three  times 
as  many  persons  as  the  State.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  the  State  em- 
ploys 4.457  persons,  only  108  of  which, 
or  2.4  percent,  have  Spanish  surnames. 
That  Is  reaUy  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  employs  5,429 
persons  in  the  State;  only  234.  or  4  3  per- 
cent, have  Spanish  surnames  Further. 
189  of  the  234  are  paid  poverty  level 
wages  by  the  Government. 

This  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  equal  employment  op- 
portunities to  Mexican  Americans  tran- 
scends Republican  or  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. The  low  level  of  employment 
has  held  steady  smce  the  early  1960's. 
And  California  itself  Is  not  doing  much 
better  than  the  Federal  Government  Of 
the  Stated  117.431,000  jobs,  only  4,289. 
or  3.64  percent  are  held  by  Mexican- 
Americans  And  the  average  pay  for 
Mexican -Americans  Is  $1,176  lower  than 
the  average  pay  for  whites— a  gap  that 
has  widened  by  26  percent  since  1960 

This  unfair  treatment  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovemment  persists  in  the 
face  of  grtevlous  unemployment  among 
Mexican-Amencans  Once  again  unem- 
ployed Mexican-Americans,  as  such,  are 
not  specifically  counted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  reliable  estimates  place  aver- 
age Mexican -American  unemployment  at 
18  percent  In  especially  impacted  areas 
like  East  Los  Angeles  the  figure  is  prob- 
ably over  20  percent.  Can  you  imagine 
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what  55.000  jobs  would  mean  for  these 
unemployed  people  and  their  families? 

The  time  is  Icmg  E>ast  to  end  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity practiced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  President  Eisenhower  issued 
the  first  equal  opportunity  Executive  or- 
der in  1955.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  California 
to  follow  the  principle  of  employment  of 
Mexican-Americans,  and  other  minor- 
ities, commensurate  with  their  percent- 
age of  the  total  population. 

Recently,  at  their  annual  stockholders 
meeting,  the  president  of  Pacific  Tele- 
phone announced  that  his  company,  the 
largest  private  employer  in  California, 
would  achieve  that  objective  by  1975.  If 
Pacific  Telephone  can  do  it,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  California  cannot 

All  it  would  take  is  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended it  In  July  of  last  year,  five 
major  Mexican-American  organizations 
asked  for  such  an  Executive  order.  Yet 
the  President  has  yet  to  pick  up  his  pen. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  today  submit- 
ting a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
urging  and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  establishing  the 
policy  that,  within  5  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  Federal  employment  of 
Mexican-Americans.  Puerto  Ricans  and 
other  Spanish  sumamed  persons  shall  be 
commensurate  with  their  percentage  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
at  all  levels  of  Government  employment, 
including  management  and  supervisory 
positions. 

The  resolution  is  tis  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   143 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  employer  In  the  nation 
having  over  2.600.000  employees,    and 

Whereas,  there  are  between  7.000,000.  aind 
10.000.000  Mexican-American  persons  In  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  1.500.000  Puerto 
Rlcan  persons  In  the  United  States,  and  at 
least  2.000.000  other  Spanish  surnamed  per- 
sons In  the  United  States,  constituting  6  to 
8  percent  of  the  nation's  population,   and 

Whereas,  only  28  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  are  per- 
sons with  Spanish  surnames,  and 

Whereas,  only  35  Jobs  or  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  Government's  9.300 
highest  paying  Jobs  are  held  by  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames  and  only  133  of  the  24.000 
highest  paying  Federal  Jobs  are  held  by  per- 
sons   with    Spanish    surnames;    and 

Whereas,  reliable  estimates  place  average 
Mexican-American  unemployment  at  at  least 
18  percent;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  and  requested  to  Issue  an 
Executive  Order  establishing  the  policy  that 
within  Qve  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  resolution  employment  of  Spanish 
surnamed  (>er8ons  shall  be  commensurate 
with  their  [>ercentage  of  the  total  [>opula- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  at  all  levels  of 
government  employment.  Including  man- 
agement and  supervisory  positions. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS—AMENDMENT 

AMINDMENT    NO      333 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Case.  Senator  JAV^Ts. 
Senator  Proxmire,  and  myself,  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  HJl.  7109, 
the  NASA  authorization  bill 

This  amendment  would  delete  $137.6 
million  from  this  bill — $100  million  for 
development  of  the  space  shuttle,  $20 
milhon  for  shuttle  facilities,  and  $17.6 
million  for  detailed  studies  and  design 
of  the  space  station 

This  $137.6  million  is  only  the  tip  of  an 
iceberg.  Authorizing  these  funds  will 
further  commit  us  to  a  manned  space 
extravaganza  which  will  cost  oetween 
$20  and  $25  billion. 

If  we  proceed  with  this  project,  NASA's 
annual  budget  will  be  in  the  $7-billion 
range  by  the  late  1970's.  In  contrast,  we 
can  have  a  truly  useful  and  scientifically 
productive  space  program  by  relying  on 
unmanned,  instrumented  flights.  Such  a 
program — according  to  Dr.  James  Van 
Allen  and  other  eminent  space  scien- 
tists— would  cost  no  more  than  $2  to 
$2  4  billion  per  year,  and  It  would  not  in- 
volve the  enormous  Investment  required 
for  the  shuttle  and  station. 

In  addition  to  wasting  scarce  resources, 
there  are  serious  questions  about  the 
feasibility  of  this  project.  For  example, 
the  space  station — which  is  intimately 
related  to  shuttle  development,  despite 
NASA  assertions  to  the  contrary — rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man  can  adapt  to 
long  duration  space  flight  But  we  will 
not  know  whether  such  manned  flights 
are  possible  until  the  Skylab  missions  are 
completed  in  1973.  It.  therefore,  makes 
no  sense  to  ccoitinue  development  of  the 
shuttle  and  station  until  this  data  is 
available 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  pro- 
gram has  aroused  strong  opposition  in 
the  scientific  community  In  a  recent 
study  on  the  future  of  the  space  program, 
the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  that — 

It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  appUca- 
tlons  by  themselves  are  Insufficient  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  developing  the  shuttle. 

There  are  also  serious  doubts  about 
NASA's  claim  that  the  shuttle  will  even- 
tually be  economical.  Centering  on  these 
economic  arguments,  a  Rand  Corp. 
study  for  the  Air  Force  concluded  that 
the  development  of  the  shuttle  is  "not 
etisy  to  justify"  And  even  a  study  paid 
for  by  NASA — which  purports  to  Justify 
the  shuttle  on  economic  grounds — leaves 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
shuttle  is  truly  cost  effective. 

Given  the  huge  simis  of  money  at  stake 
here,  we  believe  that  the  question  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  shuttle  and  station  is  no 
less  important  than  the  debate  over  the 
3ST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  inserted 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  : 

A  letter  of  May  31.  1971,  from  Dr. 
James  Van  Allen — discoverer  of  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts  in  space:  con- 
sultant to  the  Space  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  con- 
sultant to  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee;  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  and  astronomy. 
University  of  Iowa 


A  letter  of  June  5.  1971.  from  Dr 
Thomas  Gold — member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee;  con- 
sultant to  NASA  and  member  of  NASA 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Missions  Board: 
director,  Cornell  University's  center  for 
radio-physics  and  space  research. 

A  letter  of  Jime  29.  1970.  from  Dr.  W. 
Ross  Adey — principal  investigator  for 
NASA  of  the  Biosatellite  m  Mission: 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
director  of  the  space  biology  laboratory. 
UCLA. 

A  letter  of  May  4.  1971.  from  Brian 
O'Leary — assistant  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  space  science  and  a  former 
scientist-astronaut  with  NASA. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letters 
and    amendment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  UNrvERsrrT  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Walter  P    Mondale, 
U.S    Senate, 
Washinffton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  I  am  writing  to 
again  express  my  dlstre.ss  at  the  emphasis 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sptwe  Ad- 
ministration Is  giving  to  the  space  shuttle 
space  transportation  system  as  the  dominant 
element  of  its  future  program  I  do  so.  not 
as  an  outside,  mindless  critic  of  the  national 
space  program,  but  as  one  who  has  worked 
In  space  exploration  as  a  professional  since 
late  1945  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  more  years 

Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  Intuitive  belief  that  anything 
that  IS  technologically  conceivable  should  be 
done  and  that,  somehow,  the  outcome  will 
justify  the  effort  This  belief  is  held  with  reli- 
gious fervor  within  the  aeronautics  Industry 
and  kindred  elements  of  the  government.  I 
well  understand  the  foundations  for  such  a 
belief  and  have  myself  been  an  adherent  to 
It  In  various  contexts.  Yet  at  some  level  of 
cost  and  resources  in  a  tax-supported  tech- 
nological effort,  reaponslble  public  potlcy  re- 
quires the  demonstration  of  specific  bum^n 
benefits  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
effort.  Gorresjyondlng  criteria  In  the  private 
sector  are  agreed  by  all  concerned  parties  to 
be  fundamental  to  survival  in  the  market 
place. 

The  recent  acUon  of  the  United  States 
Senate  In  discontinuing  public  support  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  tr«Lnspon  is  a 
case  In  point.  I  consider  that  the  space 
shuttle  program  Is  "cut  from  the  same  cloth" 
and  should  be  subjected  to  corresponding 
cost-benefit  considerations 

In  the  early  stages  of  space  exploration, 
human  juJventure  and  the  recovery  of  na- 
tional prestige  foUovrtng  the  Soviet  success 
with  Sputnik  I  were  driving  forces  in  our 
national  effort.  But  at  the  present  stage  we 
should,  m  my  Judgment,  shift  our  emphasis 
forthrtghtly  and  explicitly  to  two  and  only 
two  objectives: 

(a)  Utilitarian  uses  of  space  technology 
both  civil  and  military,  and 

(b^    Scientific  exploration. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  should  be  dom- 
inant A  well  designed  program  of  space  ap- 
plications can  be  closely  matched  to  human 
needs  and  desires  and  can  he  essentially  selt- 
Justlfylng,  le.,  It  can  "pay  Its  own  w*y"'.  I 
am  thinking  here  primarily  of  the  areas  of 
efficient  radio  oommunloatlon  with  all  of  Its 
immense  potential  for  advancing  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  levels  of  many  mllUons 
of  persons  throughout  the  world  as  well  as 
for  routine  technical  purposes  and  of  recon- 
naissance in  Its  broadest  sense  Both  of  these 
applications  c*n   be  weU   served   by   a  reia- 
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tlvely  aauOl  number  (My  SO)  of  long-lived. 
unin»nned  aateUltes  la  the  1,000  to  10,000  lb. 
cl«as.  tjp<i»tliig  and  repl«cement  or  elements 
of  such  world  wide  operatlonaJ  systems  are 
enrlaloned  as  requiring  no  more  than  10 
launches  per  yetu- 

acientlflc  exploration,  the  second  objective. 
Is  of  a  different  nature.  It  feeds  mans  deep- 
seated  intellectual  interest  in  the  origin  of 
the  phyalcai  universe  and  In  Its  detailed 
workinga  at  the  present  time.  This  interest  is 
increasingly  widespread  as  the  general  educa- 
tlowkl  level  of  our  citizenry  is  raised  As  a 
teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  physics  and  a-s- 
tronomy  of  the  solar  system  I  am  ever  more 
Impressed  by  the  broad  popular  interest  In 
purely  scientific  matters  The  cloee-ln  study 
of  the  huge  outer  planew  by  space  techniques 
18  a  case  in  point.  I  believe  that  the  support 
of  science  for  Its  own  sake  Is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  without  apol- 
ogy or  obfuscatlon  It  la  one  of  the  flelds  o« 
endeavor  that  enables  man  to  have  a  higher 
purpose  in  life  than  bare  survival  as  an 
animal. 

Advocatoa  of  the  space  shutUe  do.  per- 
haps. Join  me  In  enthusiasm  for  the  above 
objectives.  But.  at  least  ostensibly,  they  rest 
their  case  on  representations  that  the  shuttle 
technique  offers  Important  savings  In  cost  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  I 
have  studied  these  claims  and  conclude  that 
they  are  based  on: 

(a  I  Qross  over -estimation  of  the  volume 
of  space  traffic  (I.e.,  tons  of  payload  Into  orbit 
per  year)  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated: 

(b)  Substantial  under-estimailon  of  the 
developmental  and  operational  costs  of  the 
shuttle  program,    and 

(c)  Apparent  disregard  for  other  techniques 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ooets  of  space  ex- 
ploration that  are  either  available  at  present 
or  can  be  reliably  forecast  eg.  long-lived 
observatories,  improved  schemee.  for  data 
reduction  and  display,  improved  efficiency  In 
the  manufacture  of  conventional  boosters  and 
of  guidance  and  control  systexxis,  adaptation 
and  rework  of  surplus  mUltary  booeters.  etc,) . 

Even  If  their  claims  are  valid,  they  visualize 
growth  of  the  annual  space  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  some  $7  billion  in  the  mid  1970s,  whereas 
I  estimate  that  the  proper  objectives  of  the 
national  space  program  can  be  met  In  a 
vigorous  and  effective  way  by  unmanned 
techniques  at  the  annual  level  of  some  13 
bUlion  In  general  support  of  this  compari- 
son. I  call  attention  to  the  following  facU: 
(a)  The  President's  budgetarv  request  for 
NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  totals  »3  37  bil- 
lion of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 

b)  Of  the  total,  about  50%  Is  devoted  to 
science  and  applications  In  all  of  their  ramt- 
Hcatlons.  a   thoroughly   vigorous  program. 

(c)  The  other  50%  is  devoted  to  manned 
flight.  Yet  during  FT  1973.  only  two  actual 
night  missions  are  contemplated— ApoUoa 
16  and  16.  Even  these  two  fllghu  depend  pri- 
marily on  existing  facilities  and  previously 
pald-for  flight  hardware  The  fllghu  have  llt- 
Ue  uUlltarlan  slgnlflcance  and  relatively  re- 
stricted scientific  objectives  as  viewed  Ln  the 
larger  context  of  space  science  with  all  of 
lt»  richness  and  diversity 

Let  me  conclude  by  remarking  that  I  do 
not  contest  the  eventual  feaslbUlty  of  a  space 
shuttle  system,  given  sufficient  technical  re- 
souroea.  My  poalUon  is  eaaenuaUy  that  an  ef- 
fort of  this  magnitude  U  Inaoproprlate  to  the 
nauonal  context  of  the  1970s  Moreover  I 
fully  expect  that  concentration  on  such'  a 
development  during  this  decade  would  seri- 
ously detract  from  and  diminish  the  reaUxa- 
Uon  of  the  many  meritorious  and  clearly  de- 
flned  objectives  that  our  national  space  pro- 
gram has  within  Its  capability  at  a  reasonable 
and  Justifiable  cost,  1  e  .  a  cost  that  wUl  en- 
Joy  widespread  and  durable  public  support 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Van  Alxjcm. 
Head  of  Depurtment. 
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CoBNxu.   UNrvBwrrT.   Crnm   rot 

RaBIOPHTSICS  *N0  Spacx  RsSZAkCU, 

Ithaca.  N.Y.,  June  S,  1971. 

Hon.  WaLTD  p.  MONDAl^, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Bvilding. 

Washington.  DC 

DiA«  SxNAToa  MoNDALB,  We  all  have  to  be 
very  much  concerned  that  the  sharply 
limited  funds  that  will  be  available  to  the 
space  program  In  the  next  few  years  are 
allocated  to  the  best  advantage  In  terms 
of  valuable  applications  and  rich  scientific 
knowledge  and  understanding,  there  Is  very 
much  to  be  gained.  Our  lead  in  both  areas 
has  Important  consequences  economically 
miliurlly  and.  not  least,  for  the  esteem  ac- 
corded us  by  other  nations. 

The  propoeed  space  shuttle  would  have 
many  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  It.  but 
nevertheless  I  consider  It  a  most  unwise 
step  to  take  at  the  present  time.  It  seems 
impossible  to  Justify  it  economically,  except 
If  a  great  Increase  m  the  weight  to  be  sent 
into  orbit,  and  in  the  NASA  budget,  could 
be  foreseen,  and  even  then  only  after  very 
many  years  of  usage.  The  recent  study  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  documents  this  clearly.  We 
have  no  reason  now  to  expect  such  a  very 
large  expansion  The  technology  of  payloada 
Is  Improving  so  that  more  and  more  can  be 
achieved  within  a  given  weight  UmlUtlon 
One  can  foresee  Improvements  In  reUablUty 
that  make  the  return  capability  less  Impor- 
tant A  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  to  earth 
orbit  will  be  to  high  synchronous  orbits 
where  the  advantages  of  the  shuttle  are  leas 
pronounced. 

The  shuttle  will  have  to  be  used  until  19»o 
or  longer  before  there  is  any  poaalblllty  of 
amortizing  it.  In  deciding  on  such  a  very 
long  range  technological  program,  one  Is  de- 
ciding to  freeze  technological  evolution  for 
many  years  Major  ImprovemenU  In  booster 
technology  can  be  expected  within  the  next  20 
years,  resulting  from  the  continued  military 
requirements  for  expendable  boosters;  yet 
none  of  these  can  contribute  to  the  NASA 
cr  military  peacetime  space  program  without 
detracting  still  further  from  the  utility  of 
the  shuttle 

A  military  program  of  many  launches  of 
expendable  boosters  will  need  to  be  carried 
out  in  any  case  to  assure  correct  perform- 
ance and  reliability.  If  the  shuttle  were  to 
take  over  all  civilian  and  military  space 
projects,  then  more  military  test  shots  with- 
out useful  payloads  will  be  required 

A  definite  decision  In  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment of  very  large  space  stations  In  the 
late  70's  and  through  the  80's  would  change 
all  these  arguments  A  continuous  require- 
ment to  supply  and  exchange  personnel  could 
readily  consume  a  volume  of  traffic  that 
would  put  the  shuttle  economically  ahead 
of  expendable  boosters  Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shutUe  now  should  be  regarded 
really  as  a  decision  in  favor  of  a  massive 
program  of  manned  earth  orbital  flight  exer- 
cises Such  a  step,  a  major  commitment  for 
the  future,  should  not  be  taken  lightly  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  drift  toward.? 
a  policy  which  we  would  not  now  consciously 
be  willing  to  embark  upon. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  cle»r  under- 
standing of  the  utility  of  such  space  stations 
Manned  flight  to  Mars  or  other  planets 
may  be  attempted  one  day,  but  probably 
only  after  much  superior  means  of  propul- 
sion have  been  devised  A  program  for  the 
shuttle  now  would  hinder  rather  than  help 
in  that  regard,  since  it  will  divert  funds 
away  from  other  areas  of  technological  ad- 
vance. 

Remote  control  methods  can  be  devised 
to  accomplish  In  earth  orbit  all  that  men 
can  do  and  at  very  much  lower  cost  The 
economic  Importance  of  the  development  of 
remote  control  machinery  is  likely  to  be  very 
great  for  many  applications  other  than  those 
in  space,  such  as  mining,  manufacturing 
deep  sea  prospecting,  drilling,  etc   The  space 


program  can  make  a  major  contribution  in 
the  development  of  that  technology  if  this 
rather  than  manned  flight,  were  to  be  the 
first  priority. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
shuttle  would  commit  us  now.  for  very 
many  more  years  than  we  can  see  ahead  to 
a  line  of  activity  of  doubtful  value.  As  a 
major  and  very  visible  expenditure.  It  would 
be  most  crIUcally  viewed  by  many  people  and 
one  must  fear  that  a  large  and  Ill-Justified 
Item  would  become  a  focal  point  of  opposi- 
tion to  space  expenditures  altogether  and 
that  all  of  NASA,  and  even  the  most  desir- 
able space  efforts  would  then  suffer. 

Our  present  policy  In  space  should  be  to 
concentrate  on  applications  and  on  genuine 
sclenuflc  discovery.  In  the  appUcaUona  field 
there  are  many  great  things  to  be  done  Com- 
munlcaUon  systems  will  completely  change 
patterns  of  commerce  and  reduce  the  need 
for  passenger  transportation  The  direct 
global  distribution  of  very  many  channels  of 
televUlon  to  Individual  receivers  on  the 
ground  would  have  a  very  great  Impact  and 
economic  Importance  Many  educaUonal 
programs  aod  programs  of  cultural  value 
oould  then  be  made  available  on  a  world- 
wide basis  In  the  scientific  area  the  un- 
deratandlng  of  the  planets  will  give  new  In- 
sights Into  the  structure  and  derivation  of 
our  own  planet.  This  in  turn  will  improve 
our  capabUlty  of  adJusUng  Its  resources  to 
hunxan  needs. 

Heavy,  long-lived,  long  lead  Ume  Institu- 
tional programs  may  be  thought  desirable 
within  NASA  to  sUblllze  the  organization 
but  they  stand  In  the  way  of  most  of  the 
worthwhile  tasks  that  NASA  could  under- 
take at  present  We  must  therefore  And  ways 
of  giving  NASA  the  continuity  that  this  great 
organlzauon  clearly  requires,  without  forcing 
upon  them  a  pattern  that  la  not  in  the  beat 
interests  of  science,  space  applicaUons.  or  In- 
deed any  of  the  naUonal  needs 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

T.  Gold. 

Director. 


UNiVKmarrT  or  Cautornia. 

Los  Angeles. 
Lo3  Angeles.  Calif..  June  29    1970 
Senator  Walteb  P    Mondale 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Mondale:  With  Senate  ac- 
tion now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  Important  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  In  the  space  program  in  the 
coming  decade  I  write  as  a  concerned  blo- 
naedlcal  scientist  who  has  participated  In 
the  space  program  for  the  past  ten  years 
both  as  an  Investigator  In  manned  and  un- 
manned flights,  and  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittees and  review  bodies  with  an  advisory 
role  to  both  government  and  NASA. 

Priorities  in   the  space  program   since  its 
Inception    have    placed    major    emphasis    on 
manned  programs,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  engineering  aapecU  of  needed  hard- 
ware   for    reliable    mission    accomplishment 
Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability    assured    for    manned    flight     the 
price  paid  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrimental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  unmanned 
space     developments      Moreover,     emphasis 
within    the   manned    program    has    been    on 
man  as  a  test  pilot  in  evaluation  of  engineer- 
ing goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological  system 
himself,    requiring    the    same    careful    long- 
term  and  detailed  evaluation  if  the  goal  oT 
long-term  space  flight  Is  to  be  accomplished. 
Biomedical  Information  currently  available 
Is  not  adequate  in  critically  important  areas 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  sU- 
tlons    or    Interplanetary    spacecraft     Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  artificial   gravity  by  aome 
form  of  roUtlon  or  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
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craft  Biomedical  evidence  from  the  U.S. 
manned  program  and  particularly  from  the 
recent  US  monkey  blosatelHte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight,  all 
indicate  that  there  are  significant  problems 
of  cardiovascular  Instability,  body  weight 
loss,  and  associated  disturbances  In  dally 
body  rhythms  and  certain  nervous  functions. 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  arti- 
ficial gravity  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rota- 
tion, predicates  systems  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions for  acceptable  human  comfort.  More- 
over, levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  1  O 
may  be  adequate  to  prevent  medical  deterio- 
ration, and  it  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hor- 
mone therapy,  properly  developed,  may 
greatly  assist  on  long  missions 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  Is  now  available,  either 
In  the  NASA  or  In  the  biomedical  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  it  Lb  Imperative  that  NASA 
collect  comprehensive  biomedical  data  as  an 
engineering  baisellne  for  design  of  future 
spacecraft  for  prolonged   human   occupancy. 

It  Is  here  that  there  are  grounds  Tor  con- 
cern. NASA  has  a  long  history  of  making 
commitments  to  biomedical  investigations, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  or  even 
shelved  in  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  pri- 
marily engineering  character  The  propxjsed 
medical  studies  in  the  Skylab  missions  were 
Initially  designed  to  overcome  many  defi- 
ciencies in  the  current  status  of  space  medi- 
cine and  physiology.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  safeguard  the  prime  Importance  of 
the  biomedical  aspects  of  these  missions. 

In  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  In  terms  of  Its 
potential  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
needed  biomedical  Information  Its  use  as  an 
adjunct  to  physical  and  life  science  investi- 
gations should  be  evaluated  against  likely 
progress  of  biomedical  research  in  the  Sky- 
lab  program  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vehicle 
Medical  and  psychological  studies  planned 
for  Skylab  will  provide  much  needed  infor- 
mation relevant  to  design  of  spacecraft  for 
prolonged  human  occupancy  They  arc  ex- 
pected to  settle  many  basic  Issues  concerning 
needs  for  artificial  gravity 

Therefore  it  Is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
In  the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
feasibility  studies  pending  the  outcome  of 
medical  investigations  In  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  avoiding  commit- 
ment to  heavy  expenditure  in  this  area 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
dress the  traditional  Imbalance  between 
manned  spaceflight  programs  and  other  more 
modest  but  highly  important  developments 
These  Include  fundamental  space  biology  re- 
lated to  medical  problems  of  nian  in  space, 
and  studies  In  the  physical  sciences  In  plane- 
tary programs,  as  well  as  In  areas  of  the 
NASA    Space    Applications    progi-am. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

W    Ross  Adet.  M,D,. 
Director,  Space  Biology  Laboratory. 

CAUrORNlA    INSIIIUIE   OF  TECHNOLOOT, 

Pasadena.  Calif  .  May  4,  1971 
Hon    Waltxx  P    Mondalx, 
US   Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D  C 

Dxak  Senator  Mondale:  I  would  like  to 
again  express  my  deep  concern  about  NASA's 
plans  to  develop  a  space  shuttle  When  a  new 
technological  development  costing  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  Is  first  Introduced  to  the 
American  people.  It  La  clear  that  questions 
must  be  raised  about  such  a  system's  role  In 
a  wide  range  of  competing  national  priorities 
before  any  commitments  can  be  made  In  this 
context  you  have  been  one  of  precious  few 
Individuals  who  has  publicly  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  proceeding  with  a  space  shuttle 
at  this  time  After  taking  a  careful  look  at 
NASA's  proposal,  I  find   myself  In  complete 


accord  with  your  feelings.  In  particular.  1 
cannot  see  the  relevance  of  the  space  shuttle, 
and  therefore  of  an  expanded  space  program, 
to  the  pressing  problems  facing  our  nation 
this  decade  These  are  my  thoughts  as  an 
American  citizen. 

But  as  a  space  scientist.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  space  shuttle  In 
terms  of  NASA's  internal  priorities  Although 
NASA  claims  the  system  to  be  Inexpensive, 
the  research  and  development  of  the  shuttle 
are  estimated  to  cost  »11  to  »ia  billion  Such 
funds  would  not  only  dominate  NASA  s  bud- 
get of  the  1970's,  but  would  also  Inflate  it  to  a 
peak  annual  funding  somewhere  between  16 
and  $10  billion,  a  range  greater  than  the 
amount  NASA  spent  during  the  peak  year  of 
Apollo  I  worry  mostly  because,  once  again, 
NASA  seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  developing  a  transportation  system 
rather  than  the  business  of  exploring  space 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  Is  obviously 
more  advantageous  to  have  a  mission  tailored 
to  your  needs  rather  than  to  have  your  ex- 
periments coming  as  an  afterthought  to  an 
operational  program  The  unmanned  science 
and  applications  satellites  and  planetary 
probes  are  good  examples  of  missions  tailored 
to  science  In  Apollo,  unfortunately  the 
tendency  has  run  in  the  other  direction,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  the  space  shuttle  portends  the 
same  Perhaps  most  significantly  from  the 
taxpayers  point  of  view,  it  la  a  plain  fact  that 
nearly  all  tasks  in  space  sciences  and  applica- 
tions can  be  done  as  effectively  with  existing 
unmanned  spacecraft  at  one  to  ten  percent 
the  cost  of  existing  manned  spacecraft 

Why.  then,  docs  NASA  claim  that  the  space 
shuttle  represents  a  "low  cost  space  trans- 
portation system"  and  an  "essential  element 
in  implementing  a  balanced  space  program"? 
Their  argument  rests  on  the  premise  that, 
because  of  Its  reusability,  the  recurring  cost 
per  pound  of  payload  for  the  shuttle  would 
be  considerably  less  than  for  expendable 
boosters  This  allows  more  payloads  and  big- 
ger payloads.  both  manned  and  unmanned,  to 
be  hoisted  Into  Earth  orbit  at  a  lower  cost 
rate  than  with  existing  launch  vehicles  More- 
over, satellites  can  be  more  easily  refurbished 
and  perhaps  even  brought  back  to  Earth  for 
repair  or  for  data  return. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  details.  NASA  plans 
to  launch  one  shuttle  per  week,  each  one 
containing  approximately  40.000  pounds  of 
payload  To  carry  less  payload  on  any  mission 
would  accordingly  reduce  the  economy  of  the 
shuttle  in  any  tradeoff  analysis  with  exist- 
ing systems.  To  have  less  shuttle  launches 
would  also  reduce  the  shuttle  ec/snomy  The 
shuttle  would  therefore  place  into  Earth  orbit 
more  than  two  million  pounds  of  payload  per 
year,  a  rate  which  la  five  to  ten  times  our 
present  rate  The  total  tonnage  of  all  payloada 
put  into  space  to  date  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Onion  would  be 
reached  In  about  two  or  three  years  of  shuttle 
operation  Is  it  desirable  to  put  20  tons  of  ma- 
terial per  week  into  space?  How  much  will 
the  added  p>ayload  cost?  Note  that  we  have 
the  additional  constraint  of  scheduling,  that 
Is,  one  needs  to  satisfy  the  rigid  weight  and 
volume  requirements  of  the  shuttle  and  to 
lump  diverse  payloads  together  into  an  orbit 
of  given  inclination  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
{>endable  boosters  represent  a  broad  spectrum 
of  payload-launchlng  capabilities  which  can 
be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  given  experi- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  shuttle  an  experl- 
n>ent  would  compete  with  several  others 
aboard  the  spacecraft  and  therefore  must  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  aggregate  and 
of  the  shuttle  launch  schedule 

Moreover  the  short  seven-day  orbital  life- 
time maximum  of  a  shuttle,  because  it  is 
manned.  Implies  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
space  station.  How  many  billion  dollars  would 
such  a  station  cost  to  develop?  Will  Saturn  5's 
be  needed  to  launch  the  larger  modules  com- 
prising   the    space    station    because    of    the 


limited  payload  volume  of  the  shuttles?  The 
interrelation  between  the  space  shuttle  and 
station  further  constrains  the  economics  of 
the  shuttle  and  is  absent  m  NASA's  discus- 
sions this  year,  in  contrast  to  discussions  last 
year  Finally  one  wonders  how  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lunar  base  could  also  fit  In  with 
the  Infiatlonary  NASA  budget  attributable  to 
research  and  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle and  station 

In  spite  of  these  basic  economic  problems 
confronting  the  shutUe,  let  us  assume  that  It 
is  indeed  worthwhile  to  launch  more  than 
two  million  pounds  of  payload  Into  earth 
orbit  each  year  and  that  a  jrreatly  expanded 
NASA  budget  during  the  1970's  Is  acceptable 
Which  system  is  naore  economical  the  shut- 
tle or  the  expendable  booster''  Stated  some- 
what differently,  how  many  years  will  !t  take 
before  the  total  c<*t  of  sending  these  pay- 
loads with  existing  boosters  exceed  that  of 
sending  them  with  space  shuttles?  Although 
various  studies  conflict  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  consensus  that  at  least  one  decade 
of  operation  is  required  before  the  shuttle 
becomes  less  expensive  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions  about  the  shuttle's 
economy  The  short-run  higher  cost  of  the 
shuttle  is  attributable  to  the  »11  to  $12 
billion  required  for  research  and  development 
during  the  peak  funding  years  in  the  1970s 
plus  the  Interest  on  that  money  projected 
into  the  1980's  and  1990's 

The  economy  argument  alone  convinces 
me  that  proceeding  with  NASA's  space  shut- 
tle, as  presently  configured,  is  nonsense,  even 
If  one  wished  to  place  two  million  pounds  of 
payload  Into  Earth  orbit  per  year  It  Is  not  a 
low  cost  transportation  system:  It  Is  a  very 
expensive  transp>ortatlon  system  I  believe 
that  these  facts  wUI  become  more  and  more 
apparent  In  further  revelations,  particularly 
when  or  if  the  funding  is  drastically  stepped 
up,  as  it  must  for  the  shuttle  to  become  a 
reality,  Evldentally  NASA  has  not  carefully 
perceived  the  political  and  economic  climate 
in  which  they  are  operating  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  not  been  honest  in  as- 
sessing their  motivation  for  proposing  the 
space  shuttle.  In  my  opinion,  the  primary 
reason  la  not  economics;  rather  It  is  a  com- 
mitment to  a  new  technology  which  would 
serve  as  a  "make  work"  project  for  NASA 
and  Its  contractors  In  a  crippled  t^rospace 
Industry  It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  once  the  shuttle  becomes  opera- 
tional at  the  end  of  the  decade  and  the  funds 
have  already  peaked  out,  aerospace  may  once 
again  search  for  a  new  space  technology  In 
order  to  maintain  its  accustomed  pace 
Ironically,  such  a  move  would  probably  su- 
percede and  invalidate  the  economy  of  a 
steady   multi-decade  shuttle  plan 

Would  this  not  be  a  good  time  to  make 
work  for  the  aerospace  Industry  In  solving 
domestic  problems  through  engineering?  For 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  needed  to 
shuttle  a  privileged  few  into  space,  one 
could  shuttle  mtUlons  of  people  around  our 
cities  Both  shuttle  systems  cost  the  same, 
both  shuttle  systems  would  require  the  valu- 
able skills  of  the  engineer,  but  only  one  shut- 
tle system  would  seem  to  appreciably  raise  the 
value  of  human  life 

I  do  not  feel  NASA  should  fold  or  dissolve 
I  believe  It  can  continue  its  valuable  work 
In  space  science  and  applications  Ln  a  pre- 
dominantly unmanned  mode 

I  do  think  there  la  a  desp>erate  need  for 
establishing  centers  for  assessment  of  new 
technologies,  like  the  space  shuttle,  free 
from  the  controls  and  verted  Interests  of  the 
Oovernment  agencies  Involved  It  is  currently 
Impossible  to  debate  the  technical  details  of 
new  programs  like  the  space  shutUe  from  an 
adversary  point  of  view  Nevertheless,  1  be- 
lieve you  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  raising 
significant  Issues  about  the  shuttle  and 
conunend  you  for  your  work 
Sincerely. 

BKLAM  OT.MAZT. 
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AMXMOMurr  No    333 

On  page  11,  tine  1.  iiuert  the  following'  1 
Strike  ••t«7a.775,000"  imd  Inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "•666  175.000" 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  24,  atrlke 
out  through  page  12.  line  10. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  9  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  design  and  development  of  the  space 
shuttle,  for  space  shuttle  facilities,  and  for 
studies  and  deelgn  of  the  space  station. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDME>rrS 

AUENDME>rTS    3  IS    TKSOUCH    223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Calif orrxia  iMr.  TtrNNEYi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments  218 
through  223  dealing  with  the  recycling  of 
waste  materials 


ADDITIONAL,   STATEMENTS 


US    MILITARY  GOODS   SENT  TO 
PAKISTAN   DESPITE    BAN 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  the 
article  entitled.  "U.S.  Military  Goods 
Sent  to  Pakistan  Despite  Ban."  written 
by  Tad  Szulc.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  22,  presents  at  the 
least  an  incomprehensible  picture  of  in- 
sensitivity  and  bureaucratic  inefficiency 

It  Is  also  once  again  a  story  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  telling  the  Congress  and 
the  people  that  it  is  doing  one  thing,  then 
we  find  that  something  quite  different 
occurred 

Mr.  Szulc  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  State  Department  officials 
confirm  that  at  least  one  ship  is  on  its 
way  to  Pakistan  carrying  military  equip- 
ment while  another  Is  preparing  to  sail 
with  a  cargo  of  aircraft,  parachutes,  and 
spare  parts  for  planes  and  military 
vehicles. 

These  shipments  are  being  made  de- 
spite the  SUte  Department  statement, 
reproduced  In  the  committee  report  on 
Senate  Resolution  21,  that  no  U.S. 
arms — 

Have  been  provided  to  the  Palclstan  Oov- 
emment  or  its  agents  since  the  outbrealE  of 
fighting  in  East  PaklstAn,  March  36-26,  and 
that  nothing  la  now  scheduled  for  such  de- 
Uvery 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  these  ship- 
ments have  gone  forward  indicates  that 
the  State  Department  either  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on,  or  else  misled 
Congress  when  Assistant  Secretary  Ab- 
shire.  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April 
23,  said  with  regard  to  military  ship- 
ments to  Pakistan  that — 

.  .      Nothing  Is  in  the  pipeline.  .  .  . 

According  to  Mr  Szulc,  even  State  De- 
partment officials  now  acknowledge  that 
these  shipments  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  proclaimed  policy,  but  they  offer  no 
explanation  for  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  policy  and  the  facts 

As  chairman  of  the  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  re- 
quested yesterday  by  telephone  a  full  ex- 
planation from  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense;  and  will  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate when  these  explanations  are  received 
Pending  their  receipts,  let  us  reserve 
final  judgment;  but  it  would  appear  that 
we  should  begin  to  give  thought  to  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  Congress  by 
means  of  law,  rather  than  by  the  passage 
of  resolutions,  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
executive  branch's  stated  policy  is  carried 
out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Sziolc's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    MlUTAKT    OOODS    SiNT    TO    PAKISTAN 

Diapm  Ban 
(By  Tad  Szxxlc) 

Washington — A  freighter  flying  the  flag 
of  Pakistan  was  preparing  today  to  scUl  from 
New  York  for  Karactu  with  a  cargo  of  United 
State*  military  equipment  for  Pakistan,  ap- 
parently Ln  violation  of  the  Administration's 
officially  proclaimed  ban  on  such  shipments. 

Senior  State  Department  officials.  In  re- 
sponse to  inqulrlee.  acknowledged  that  at 
leaat  one  other  ship  was  now  on  the  way 
from  the  United  States  to  Pakistan  carrying 
what  they  described  as  "foreign  military 
sales  "  Items. 

These  Items,  they  Indicated,  came  from 
Defense  Department  ezoess  stocks  and  ap- 
parently were  shipped  as  a  result  of  confu- 
sion within  the  Administration  as  to  tiow 
the  three-month-old  ban  on  shipments  of 
military  equipment  to  Pakistan  should  be 
applied. 

"There  has  evidently  been  some  kind  of 
slippage  here,"  an  official  said. 

TO   KAKACRI  tN   ATTGCST 

The  Padma.  the  ship  that  was  preparing 
to  sail  from  New  York,  Is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive In  Karachi  In  mid-August  with  eight 
aircraft,  parachutes  and  a  cargo  that  Is  said 
to  include  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  spare  parts  and  accessories  for  planes  and 
military  vehicles. 

The  Sunderbans.  another  ship  of  Pakistani 
registry,  sailed  from  New  York  on  May  8  with 
other  items  of  military  equipment  for  Pakis- 
tan, including  parts  for  armed  personnel 
carriers,  according  to  the  ship's  manifesto 
and  the  accompanying  State  Department  ex- 
port license.  She  Is  due  in  Karachi  Wednes- 
day. 

All  this  equipment  has  been  sold  to  Paki- 
stan by  the  United  States  Air  Ptorce  under 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 

After  troops  of  the  Pakistani  Army,  main- 
ly West  Pakistanis,  were  ordered  to  crush  the 
s«lf>rule  movement  in  East  Pakistan  last 
Majxh  25,  the  State  Department  announced 
that  all  sales  of  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan had  been  suspended  and  that  the  pro- 
gram, initiated  in  19«7,  had  been  placed 
"under  review" 

Today,  State  Department  officials,  respond- 
ing to  queries  about  the  sailings  of  the  Pad- 
ma and  the  Sunderbaxis,  said  that  It  re- 
mained the  official  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  sales  of  aU  types  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  were  t>anned 

These  officials  explained  that  the  b&n  was 
impoaed  shortly  after  the  severe  repression 
of  the  East  Pakistani  Independence  move- 
ment began  in  March  The  State  Department 
estimates  that  at  least  200,000  East  Paki- 
stanis have  died  in  the  subsequent  fighting 
and  that  about  six  million  refugees  have 
fled  to  India 

Senior  State  Department  officials  said  In 
Interviews  today  that  they  were  not  aware 


of  shipments  of  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan after  March  26. 

They  acknowledged  that  such  ahipments 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
claimed policy. 

The  State  Department  officials  said  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  no  military  equipment  under  the 
foreign  sales  program  had  been  delivered  "to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  or  agents  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan"  since  March  26. 

NO   kXPLANATION   OrTXBEO 

They  said  the  Defense  Department  "re- 
affirmed"' this  jxiUcy  today  In  discussions 
with  the  State  Department  They  could  not 
explain  how  this  Pentagon  statement  could 
be  reconcUed  with  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  bills  of  lading  submitted  to  the  Paki- 
stani Embassy  here,  the  equipment  to  be 
loaded  on  the  Sunderbans  was  received  at 
the  dock  In  New  York  on  April  23  and  the 
equipment  for  the  Paulma  on  May  21. 

A  communication  from  the  shippers  to 
Lieut.  Col.  M.  Axnram  Raja  at  the  defense 
procurement  division  of  the  Pakistani  Em- 
bassy covering  the  dock  receipts  for  the  two 
ships  was  sent  on  May  21 

The  Defense  Department  asked  about  the 
shipments  last  Saturday  \nd  again  today, 
referred  all  inquiries  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Officials  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  shipments  In  the  light  of  the 
ofliclai  lian. 

State  Department  sources  quoted  the  De- 
fense Department  as  saying  that  no  sales  or 
deliveries  to  PaliistAn  had  been  authorized 
since  March  25  and  that  the  equipment 
aboard  the  two  freighters  had  been  pur- 
chased prior  to  the  official  prohibition. 

But  they  offered  no  comment  as  to  why  the 
dockslde  deliveries  and  actual  shipments  had 
been  made  after  March  25 

The  State  Department  has  not  yet  replied 
to  a  letter  sent  on  June  17  by  Senator  Prank 
Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  to  Secretary  of 
State  WUUam  P.  Rogers  requesting  Informa- 
tion about  "certain  items  of  military  equip- 
ment" being  shipped  to  Pakistan  under  State 
Department  licenses 

Senator  Church,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ad- 
vised Mr  Rogers  that  he  understood  that 
the  State  Department  had  Issued  License  No, 
19242  for  some  of  this  equipment 

A  check  of  the  bUls  of  lading  of  the  cargo 
aboard  the  Sunderbans  showed  that  this  li- 
cense covered  an  Item  described  as  "28  skids, 
parts."  weighing  11.895  pounds  No  further 
description  of  these  items  was  available. 

But  another  license  Issued  by  the  State 
Department  for  the  Sunderbans'  cargo  spec- 
ified 'parte  and  accessories  for  military  ve- 
hicles" The  Sunderbans  carries  a  total  of  21 
Items,  according  to  the  dockslde  delivery 
listings.  Identified  on  these  documents  only 
as  cases  and  cartons  of  "auto  parts  and  ac- 
cessories," "skids  and  parts,"  "boxes"  and 
"parts." 

PLANES    AND    PASACHirTTS    LISTKD 

The  dockslde  delivery  listings  for  the 
Padma  Include  two  entries  of  "four  aircraft" 
each,  113  parachutes  and  parts,  and  auto 
parts,  accessories,  skids  and    "wooden  boxes" 

An  Item  descrit>ed  as  "crates,  bundles  and 
parts"  Is  listed  as  weighing  14,133  pounds 

The  program  of  military  sales  to  Pakistan, 
begun  In  1967.  had  been  running  at  nearly 
•  lO-mllUon  a  year.  Skccordlng  to  Robert  J. 
McCloskey.  the  State  Department  spokesman. 
The  United  States  agreed  In  that  year  to  sell 
"nonlethal"  equipment  to  both  Pakistan  and 
India,  lifting  In  part  the  embargo  placed  on 
military  deliveries  after  the  1965  Indian- 
Pakistani  war. 

In  October.  1970.  the  Administration 
agreed,  as  an  "exception,"  to  sell  Pakistan  an 
undlacloaed  number  of  F-104  fighter  planes, 
B-A7  bombera,  and  armored   personnel   cax- 
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rters.  However,  the  State  Department  said 
today  that  none  of  this  "exception"  equip- 
ment had  been  delivered 

But  authoritative  sources  here,  who  can- 
not be  Identified  said  that  the  flow  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  from  Air  Force 
sales  alone  had  reached  $47,944,781  between 
1967  and  April  30,  1970. 

A  communication  sent  on  May  28  to  the 
defense  procurement  division  of  the  Paki- 
stani Etoibassy  In  "Washington  by  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Air  Force  accounting  and 
finance  center  In  Denver  enclosed  a  "status 
ref>ort  .  listing  all  your  open  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  cases  showing  case  value,  amounts 
collected,  delivered   and   undelivered" 

The  letter — signed  by  Elaine  B  Loventhal. 
chief  foreign  military  sales  branch  comp- 
troller at  the  Denver  headquarters — was 
headed:  "USAP  statement  of  military  sales 
transactions  and  detail  delivery  listings." 

The  "status  report"  noted  that  previous 
charges  on  Pakistani  military  purchases  were 
$25,679,654  10,  that  undelivered  Items  totaled 
$21,730,740  07  and  that  "cash  received  to 
date"  was  $24,342,782.37. 

State  Department  officials  were  unable  to 
say  precisely  what  period  this  report  covered. 

The  Air  Force  report  said,  however,  that 
the  Pakistani  Government  had  to  remit  "on 
or  before  31  May,  1971"  the  sum  of  $3,376,- 
253.51  for  further  "total  cash  requirements  " 

A  notation  on  the  report  showed  that  a 
check  from  Pakistan  for  $404,116.49  had  t>eeu 
received  "In  May.  1971." 

Authoritative  sources  here  said  that  'In 
all  likelihood"  additional  sales  to  Pakistan 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Spokesmen  for  the  East  West  Shipping 
Agency,  the  New  York  agents  for  the  Padma 
and  the  Sunderbans,  Indicated  that  the  Pad- 
ma had  carried  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan on  a  numtoer  of  recent  voyages,  most  re- 
cently delivering  it  In  Karachi  on  March  22. 
three  days  before  the  troop  action  In  East 
Pakistan. 

The  voyage  for  which  the  Padma  Is  now 
preparing  Is  her  first  to  Karachi  carrying 
military  equipment  since  the  ban  was  im- 
posed after  March  25.  The  current  trip  by 
the  Sunderbans  Is  also  her  first  since  the 
ban.  But  authoritative  sources  said  that 
other  ships  with  military  equipment  for 
Pakistan  might  have  sailed  since  March  25 
from  East  and  West  Coast  ports. 


ANTI- AMERICANISM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
a  privilege  for  me  to  present  In  the  Sen- 
ate various  viewpoints  and  opinions  from 
Alabama.  In  fact,  when  I  ran  for  office  I 
promised  to  do  just  that.  In  the  process 
of  carrying  out  that  promise,  my  convic- 
tion has  been  confirmed  that  most  Ala- 
bamians  hold  much  the  same  views  on 
most  national  issues  a.s  other  sound,  re- 
sponsible, conservative  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation.  For  example.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr  V  N.  Ran- 
dolph of  Birmingham.  Ala  ,  which  I  be- 
lieve expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  vast 
majority  of  Alabamians  Mr  Randolph 
enclosed  a  copy  of  an  editorial  originally 
printed  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  which 
had  subsequently  been  reprinted  in  the 
Birmingham  News  of  June  13.   1971. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  both  the 
letter  and  the  editorial  accurately  reflect 
the  sincere  convictions  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  readers  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Birmingham  News  I  believe  that 
both  the  letter  and  the  editorial  are  de- 


serving of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  Senators  and  the  public  in  general. 
For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

jcNx  21.  1971 
Hon.  James  B   Aixen. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator:  On  Sunday.  June  13.  the 
Birmingham  News  reprinted  an  editorial 
originally  published  In  the  Indlans.p>ol is  Star 
on  May  23,  1971  The  sentiments  expressed 
In  the  editorial  are  so  similar  to  those  felt 
by  the  writer  land  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  other 
people  too)  that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
Imposing  on  your  already  busy  schedule  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  editorial  along  with 
this  letter.  Possibly  this  has  already  been" 
brought  to  your  attention,  but  if  not,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  take  the  time  to 
read  It,  Also,  If  It  has  not  already  taken 
place.  I  hope  that  some  member  of  Congress 
will  take  time  to  have  It  Inserted  In  the 
Congresslonai  Record. 

Another  exposure,  which  I  think  this  edito- 
rial reserves,  would  be  for  some  of  the  net- 
work T.'V.  and  radio  newscasters  to  read  these 
words  to  the  listening  public  some  evening 
Instead  of  perhaps  ruining  our  dinner  by 
showing  pictures  of  rioters  and  prote.sters 
breaking  numbers  of  laws  with  apparent  im- 
punity. I  hope  they  will  find  time  to  do  this 
since  they  so  often  seem  to  find  plenty  of 
time  for  negative  comments  concerning  our 
country.  Honestly.  I  cannot  remember  a  na- 
tional network  T.V.  news  program  on  which 
there  was  any  appreciable  time  devoted  to 
boasting  about  our  great  country  and  what 
It  has  done,  not  only  for  Its  own  people  but 
for  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  world  especially 
since  the  Marshall  Plan  was  instituted  How 
many  of  these  countries  and  people  have 
shown  due  appreciation?  Also,  I  believe  that 
there  have  been  too  few  such  complimentary 
statements  emanating  from  our  Congress  I 
realize  It  Is  often  much  easier  to  criticize  and 
be  "antl"  than  it  is  to  boast  of  our  blessings 
and  achievements  We  should  hear  more  such 
positive  statements  from  Congress  as  history 
will  show  that  never  since  time  began  has  a 
country  taken  better  care  of  its  ruling  body 
than  this  country  It  seems  to  me  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  more  grateful  and 
willing  to  be  sure  that  the  world  knows  of 
their  appreciation. 

If  you  have  stayed  with  me  thus  far.  you 
no  doub*  believe  these  words  have  originated 
with  a  "Law  and  Order"  Southerner  You  are 
absolutrty  correct,  and  I  am  proud  to  earn 
such  a  description. 

If  your  busy  schedule  permits  time  for  a 
reply,  your  comments  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

"V.   M.   RANDOtfR. 

Stop  It,  Anti-Amxricans! 

(An  editorial  reprinted  from  the  Indl&nap- 

olls  Star  May  23.  1971) 

Stop  It.  you  antl-Amerlcans!  Stop  criti- 
cizing everything  and  everybody  and  every 
motive  and  every  action  exceot  your  own. 
StoD  constantly  sniping  at  your  government 
What  In  the  world  Is  the  matter  with  you? 
You  have  the  most  wonderful  nation  on 
earth,  a  nation  that  has  gone  to  extraordi- 
nary lengths  to  uplift  the  poor  feed  the 
hungry.  comfM^  the  afflicted,  and  extend 
Justice  to  everyone.  Yet  here  you  are.  ao- 
plaudlng  the  very  people  who  degrade  and 
mock  America,  who  tell  you  how  selfish  and 
corrupt  Americans  are. 

Your  own  eyes  and  your  own  common  sense 
should  tell  you  that  In  no  other  land,  under 


no  other  system,  is  the  Irull vidua!  more  re- 
spected or  better  treated  Nowhere  is  a  person 
as  free  to  do  what  he  wants  with  his  life. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  despite  our  occasional 
overemphasis  on  getting  and  spending,  are 
charity  and  service  to  mankind  more  prac- 
ticed or  revered  than  right  here  m  America. 

For  the  past  couple  of  yeajs  you  have  al- 
lowed a  small  handful  of  hypocrltloa;  critics 
to  flagellate  us  and  our  government 

Be  realistic,  America  Where  Is  your  sense 
of  proportion''  We  aren't  a  debased  or  rotten 
nation  We  have  our  share  of  cnmlna;  misfits, 
but  most  of  us  are  pretty  decent  people — 
hard-working,  iaw-abidlng.  God-fearing,  All 
of  us  want  a  ijetter  life  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  most  of  us  waxit  a  better 
life  for  our  neighbors  too 

But  this  antl-A-mer:canlsm  Is  corrupting 
our  national  sou]  It  s  having  a  harmful  effect 
on  your  children,  who  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve it  This  false  picture  is  makirig  it  easier 
for  the  haters,  the  doomsayers  and  the  mal- 
contents, those  with  the  biggest  mouths  aind 
the  smallest  consciences,  to  mislead  and  con- 
fuse us  It  is  twisting  our  values,  making  It 
difficult  for  our  children  to  know  right  from 
wrong. 

Thousands  of  American  boys  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam  by  being  trapped  in  Viet 
Cong  villages  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  paraded  as  rtllagers.  when  actually 
they  were  armed  with  Viet  Gong  cocktails, 
bomt)s  and  what  have  you  Our  boys  were 
trying  to  be  decent  to  the  villagers  and  sud- 
denly the>  found  themselves  completely 
surrounded  by  the  whole  village,  armed  to 
the  teeth  But  the  poor  bleeding  hearts  in 
.America,  these  anti -American  so-called 
patriots,  instead  of  having  any  sympathy  for 
our  boys,  who  of  course  had  to  fight  back, 
felt  sorry  for  the  old  men  and  children  who 
got  hurt  in  the  mlx-up  Of  cxjurse  they 
would  get  hurt  in  that  kind  of  a  mess  We 
had  a  lot  of  boys  killed  in  that  action.  The 
anti-Amerlc-ans  had  no  sympathy  for  our 
b<jys,  but  they  had  all  kinds  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor  villagers  who  were  simply  used. 
Innocently  or  otherwise,  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
This  Is  war  make  no  mistake  about  It,  but 
these  anti-American  loudmouths  seem  to 
believe  we  have  no  right  to  wage  It  In  our 
>wn  defense 

One  United  States  senator  actually  made  a 
statement  that  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
m  Hanoi  might  as  well  just  stay  there,  be- 
cause they  certAlnly  wouldn't  have  been  p.'-ls- 
oners  of  war  if  they  had  had  enough  sense 
not  to  enlist  for  a  useless  and  barbaric  war 
Well,  the  facts  are  they  dldnt  enlist — they 
were  drafted  And  many  of  the  very  same 
men  who  voted  to  support  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  went  Into  Vietnam  and  who 
supported  the  Tonkin  Resolution,  later,  when 
the  "war  became  unpopular,  turned  about  face 
and  blamed  the  whole  thing  on  President 
Johnson  And  now  they  are  blaming  the  war 
on  President  Nixon,  who  didn"t  have  a  single 
thing  to  do  with  starting  this  war  But  the 
very  men  who  are  loudest  in  their  criticism 
of  President  Nixon  and  the  present  situation 
in  Vletnajn,  which  is  grad'aally  being  solved 
are  the  very  ones  who  really  helped  start  the 
whole  mess  This  is  the  worst  dlsplav  of 
national  hyp>ocrlsy  we  have  ever  witnessed  In 
this  country 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  so  small  a  minority 
of  Americans  could  create  such  a  terrible 
atmosphere  in  this  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  loudmouths  the  world  would  not 
know  anything  about  what  is  going  on  here, 
because  it  is  so  much  more  peacef-ul  here, 
and  safer,  than  anyplace  else  in  the  "world 
But  to  hear  these  bleeding  heart-«  yell  you 
would  think  Russia  is  a  Utopia  compared  to 
America. 

Stop  this  anti-American  rot.  Because  If  you 
don't.  America's  youth  will  be  consumed  by 
the  stench   of  this  hvpocrltlcal   rhetoric. 

Stop  It,  America,  before  It  Is  too  late ! 
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GOVERNMENT  OUARANTEED  BANK 
LOANS  TO  LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 

Mr   YOUNG   Mr   President,  I  wish  to 
make   a   statement    regarding   S     1891 
This  is  the  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee 
bank  loans  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  bill  for  the  pest 
2  weeks,  and  these  hearings  are  now  es- 
sentially completed. 

First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  .Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman). 
for  the  outstanding  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  these  hearings  He  has 
made  certain  that  every  issue  Involved  In 
the  bill  has  received  the  most  thorough 
study  and  evaluation. 

He  has  also  arranged  expert  testimony 
for  this  committee,  calling  upon  those 
Government  and  business  leaders  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  inform  the 
Senate  about  the  complex  circumstances 
that  surround  this  leglslaUon  The  hear- 
ings have  been  both  comprehensive  and 
fair. 

I  shall  comment  on  only  two  aspects 
of  the  hearings  One  could  be  described 
as  an  unfortunate  omission:  the  other 
could  be  described  as  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion. 

The  unfortunate  omission.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  lack  of  testimony  with  respect 
to  Lockheed's  many  achievements  over 
the  years.  Of  course.  It  is  the  corpora- 
tion s  current  problems  that  caused  S 
1891  to  be  introduced  So.  naturally,  the 
hearings  dealt  almost  entirely  with  these 
problems 

But  the  charges  of  mismanagement 
that  one  reads  about  in  the  proceed- 
ings— chargCB  that  also  received  gener- 
ous publicity  in  the  news  media — do  not 
present  a  true  picture  of  Lockheed's  man- 
agement Chairman  Daniel  J  Haughton 
and  president  A.  Carl  Kotchlan  and  their 
team  of  managers,  scientists,  engineers, 
and  administrators  have  proved  them- 
selves time  and  time  again  on  some  of 
the  most  challenging  defense  programs 
ever  attempted  by  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  review  these  many  remarkable 
accomplishments  here  today  But  I  do 
want  to  go  on  record  as  declaring  my 
firm  belief  and  confidence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  corporation  We  know  that 
this  team  is  not  perfect^Mr  Haughton 
admitted  as  much  In  this  testimony— but 
if  we  compare  Lockheed's  past  successes 
with  Its  present  problems,  the  score  is 
overwhelmingly  Ln  favor  of  its  manage- 
ment 

Now,  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
emerges  from  these  hearings  is  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  and  afllrma- 
Ovely  regarding  S  1891.  The  tesUmony 
reveals  that  this  legislaUon  is  clearly 
in  the  national  mterest  Our  failure  to 
pass  this  bill— and  ptiss  it  without  un- 
necessary delay  could  create  serious  harm 
to  our  national  economy  and  to  our  ac- 
quisition of  future  defense  systems 

"Hie  economic  stakes  alone  provide 
suflBclent  reason  for  our  afiBrmative  ac- 
Uon.  Over  60,000  jobs  are  now  hanging 
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in  the  tMdance,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
Congress  will  either  save  these  jobs  or 
eliminate  them.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  lay- 
off of  60,000  American  workers. 

Also  at  stake — and  the  hearings  made 
this  perfectly  clear— is  the  huge  In- 
vestment made  by  the  participants  of  the 
L-1011  program  Here  we  have  $1.4  bil- 
lion— put  up  by  subcontractors,  airlines, 
and  banks,  as  well  as  by  Lockheed— with 
only  a  fraction  that  could  be  salvaged 
If  this  program  has  to  be  abandoned 

Added  to  this,  of  course,  would  be  the 
loss  to  the  Government  resulting  from 
reduced  income  taxes  and  increased  costs 
of  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
saUon  The  price  the  Nation  would  pay 
If  we  fail  to  pass  8  1891  is  more  than 
our  economy  can  afford  To  punish  Lock- 
heed for  Its  current  problems — some  of 
which  were  patently  beyond  Its  own  con- 
trol— would  be  an  extravagant  example 
of  mismanagement  of  our  national  af- 
fairs. 

It  would  also  Inflict  great  harm  on 
our  national  defense.  This  corporation, 
that  now  teeters  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, IS  not  an  ordinary  business  enter- 
prise. Lockheed  is  a  national  resource 
Its  service  to  the  Nation  has  been  second 
to  none,  and  its  successful  management 
of  vital  defense  programs  has  made  it 
the  leading  defense  contractor  in  the 
country. 

Without  a  Government  guarantee. 
Lockheed  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  ex- 
isting obligations  on  the  L-1011.  This 
commercial  program  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  corporation  will  then 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  The  effects  on 
Lockheed  s  defense  programs  can  only  be 
bad  Bankruptcy  would  certainly  create 
delays  and  confusion  on  Lockheed's  pres- 
ent military  work.  It  would  probably  lead 
to  Increased  costs  to  the  Government  and 
major  dislocations  throughout  the  de- 
fense industry 

It  could  also  block  Lockheed's  talented 
people  and  modern  facilities  from  par- 
ticipating In  future  programs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Remember,  these 
are  the  same  people  and  faclliUes  that 
turned  out  the  U-2  reconnaissance  plane, 
the  Polaris  missile,  the  Agena  space- 
craft— plus  many  other  aircraft  and 
weapon  systems  that  have  figured  so 
prominently  In  our  national  security. 

To  say  that  free  enterprise  includes  the 
freedom  to  fail  is  good  theory  in  an  eco- 
nomics textbook,  but  it  is  shortsighted 
and  even  reckless  in  this  particular  case 
Rather  than  allow  its  present  circum- 
stances to  destroy  our  leading  defense 
contractor,  we  should  make  it  possible — 
at  little  risk  to  the  taxpayer— for  this 
corporation  to  succeed  in  its  courageous 
effort  to  balance  its  defense  work  with  a 
commercial  program  of  great  potential 
value  to  our  economy 

The  most  compelling  argument  against 
S.  1891  has  been  the  well-founded  con- 
cern many  have  expressed  over  setting  a 
precedent  for  future  guarantees  of  this 
type.  This  issue  came  immediately  to  my 
mind  when  the  subject  of  a  possible  loan 
guarantee  for  Lockheed  first  appeared 

During  the  hearings  this  matter  was 
thoroughly  examined.  We  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  many  past  and  present  ex- 
amples of  Federal  guarantees  and  In- 


sured loans.  Wiiat  these  guaranteed  and 
Insured  loans  all  had  in  common  was 
the  conviction  of  the  Congress  that  they 
served  the  public  Interest.  I  am  com- 
pletely satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  S 
1891  meets  or  surpasses  any  criteria  that 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  determine 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr  President,  passing  thLs  bill  wUl  not 
set  a  precedent  The  precedent,  in  many 
forms,  already  exists.  For  this  reason, 
and  those  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  have 
reached  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
prompt  and  afBrmaUve  acUon  Is  the  only 
course  the  Senate  can  take  with  respect 
to  this  bill 

I  urge  Senators  to  give  S.  1891  the  seri- 
ous and  expeditious  attention  it  deserves, 
on  its  merits,  and  express  the  hope  that 
they  too  will  support  this  measure. 


ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  BA'VTI  Mr.  President,  according 
to  newspaper  accounts  the  shipment  of 
military  supplies  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  has  continued,  in  seeming  vio- 
lation of  our  Government's  expressed 
policies.  Two  days  ago,  the  Department 
of  State  reiterated  that  It  remains  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  suspend 
the  sale  of  all  types  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan.  Yesterday,  State  De- 
partment ofiQcials  contended  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  shipments  being  made 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  but  that  the 
suspension  did  not  apply  to  those  Items 
since  they  were  purchased  before  the 
suspension  was  annoimced. 

Perhaps  this  is  another  instance  of  the 
right  hand  not  knowing  what  the  left 
hand  is  domg.  The  State  Department  in 
a  letter  dated  April  23,  1971.  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  stated  that — 

No  military  Items  have  been  provided  to 
the  government  of  Pakistan  or  its  agents 
since  the  outbreak  of  nghtlng  In  East  Paki- 
stan March  28  and  nothing  is  now  scheduled 
for  such  delivery. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  quoted 
yesterday  as  saying  that  "much  of  the 
information"  in  the  New  York  Times  was 
"false"  Yet  the  bill  of  lading  is  available 
for  all  to  see,  SUll,  Mr  Laird  has  not 
told  us  what  is  really  happening;  the 
State  Department  has  not  told  us  what 
is  really  happenmg;  and  the  Air  Force, 
reportedly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
sales  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  has  not  told  us  what  Is  really  hap- 
pening. 

What  distresses  me  deeply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  ambiguity  of  our  present  pol- 
icies in  allowing  such  shipments,  whether 
through  design  or  incompetence,  when 
State  Department  officials  admit  that  we 
have  no  control  over  the  movement  of 
that  material  once  it  reaches  Pakistan, 
and  when  our  Government's  announced 
pohcy  is  to  ship  no  arms  and  to  counsel 
•restraint"  on  both  sides.  These  ship- 
ments do  raise  a  serious  question;  Does 
the  administration  really  have  any  con- 
certed policy  regarding  Pakistan? 

It  seems  obvious  that  we  must  assume 
that  all  military  aid,  lethal  and  non- 
lethal,  received  by  either  side  will  be 
used  In  the  fighting.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
naive  to  assume  that  mere  counsels  of 
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restraint  will  have  much  affect  on  the 
actions  of  either  side 

Consequently,  we  must  have  an  abso- 
lute and  effective  suspension  of  all  ship- 
ments of  military  supplies  to  Pakistan 
We  must  intensify  our  relief  efforts  and 
insure  that  relief  supplies  reach  the 
victims  for  whom  they  are  Intended 
Furthermore,  the  influence  of  our  eco- 
nomic a.ssistanre  should  be  applied  to 
encouragp  genuine  reconciliation  U.S. 
Interests  could  be  affected  if  the  explo- 
sive refuKee  situation  were  allowed  to 
Ignite  and  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
whole  Indian  .subcontinent 

But  beyond  consideration  of  foreign 
policy,  this  episode  rai.>;eK  again  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  our  Gov- 
ernments word  Coming  as  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  "Pentagon  Pa[x>rs"  contro- 
versy. It  reinforces  the  concern  which 
many  of  us  have  about  our  leaders — 
Republican.^  or  DemorraUs — being  candid 
with  the  American  people  Each  time  an 
adminLstratlon  appears  to  mislead  or 
deceive  the  public,  it  erodes  the  trust  and 
confidence  on  which  our  .sy.stem  of  rep- 
resentative government  depends. 


MINE  SAFETY 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles  in  the  Washington  Star 
addressed  the  matter  cf  mine  safety  laws 
from  diverse  points  of  v^ew.  but  both  il- 
lustrate the  problems  associated  with  at- 
tempts to  legislate  .safety  and  the  unfor- 
tunate effects  this  procedure  can  have. 
A  column  by  Richard  Wilson  discusses 
the  unworkable  legislation  now  on  the 
books  and  its  staggering  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producers  Mr.  Wilson's 
conclusion  is  that  only  effective  and  dedi- 
cated cooperation  between  the  operators 
and  the  Government  will  bring  progress 
in  establishing  safer  mines 

The  second  article,  an  Associated 
Press  story,  is  a  human  interest  account 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Irvin  Smith,  of  Hesperus. 
Colo.,  and  the  years  they  spent  making 
their  ll\1ng  from  their  own  small  min- 
ing or)erations  This  story  praintK  up  the 
personal  hardship  which  present  legisla- 
tion has  brought  to  the  Smiths  and  it 
Illustrates  the  deleterious  effects  caused 
by  applying  the  same  standards  to  both 
large  mines  and  the  small  operations 
such  as  the  one  owned  by  the  Smiths  It 
shows  the  need  for  a  balance  between 
strict  safety  standards  and  the  individ- 
ual considerations  present  m  small  min- 
ing operations  I  have  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  we  cannot  simply  pass 
legislation  to  guarantee  mine  safety,  and 
I  have  addressed  the  matter  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  such  unworkable  legis- 
lation on  the  people  who  make  their  liv- 
ing operating  the  mines.  These  articles 
reinforce  thase  views  and  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Senators  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
articles  entitled  "Leguslating  Job  Safety 
Just  Doesn't  Work"  and  "Mine  and 
Minds  of  Their  Own"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows; 


Mini  /lnd     Mikds  of  Tkkis  Own 
(By  Ken  Hosklns) 

HosPEBUs,  Coi-o.^Irvln  and  Violet  Smith 
courted  In  a  mine.  They  reared  five  cliUdreii 
In  a  mine. 

Nearly  60  years  later,  the  spry  plck-and- 
shovel  team  still  Is  taking  tons  of  coal  from 
a  1.000-fooi  shaft  here  In  Hay  Qulch  But 
federal  mine  regulations  soon  may  end  ihelr 
lifelong  love  affair  with  the  dark  world  under- 
ground 

"Six  days  is  all  I  ever  knew  him  and  we 
got  married,"  said  Mrs  Smith,  whose  dark 
brown  hair  and  firm  grip  hide  her  65  years 
"But  before  we  were  married.  I  went  with 
him  3.300  feet  underground  In  an  Arizona 
mine. 

"I  liked  it,"  she  said.  "It  Just  fascinated 
me." 

Over  the  next  few  years  the  Smiths  moved 
from  Arizona  to  Colorado  to  New  Mexico  and 
back  to  Ckjiorado,  traveling  from  mine  to 
mine. 

"One  thing  we  never  did,"  she  said  "was 
leave  our  children."  So,  when  the  babie*  be- 
gan arriving,  they  too  went  Into  the  mines 
Wed  take  the  children  and  go  Into  the 
mine  at  night  and  work  until  we  were  played 
out,"  she  said  We  had  our  kids  bedded 
down  In  a  coal  car." 

When  the  Smiths  came  here  to  Hay  Oulch 
36  years  ago,  coal  mining  for  them  still  was 
Just  a  hust>and-wlfe  venture  But  now.  most 
of  the  mining  Is  mechanized  and  four  hired 
men  work  the  face  of  the  mine 

Time  also  has  brought  tighter  federal  con- 
trol of  the  Industry  including  new  regula- 
tions under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  TT:ey  Include  requirements  for 
gas  and  dust  monitoring  equipment  and  new 
facilities,  such  as  a  toUet  down  in  the  mine. 

The  Smiths  view  the  changes  as  a  govern- 
ment attempt  to  drive  out  the  little  man 
and  they've  reacted  strongly 

"I  run  me  an  Inspector  off  this  morning," 
she  said  'I  said.  "Get  your  goddamned  self 
out  of  here  '  " 

T^e  Inspector,  from  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Mines,  wasn't  the  first  to  be  dispatched  by 
the  6-foot,  180-pound  female  miner  In  No- 
vember, when  one  ordered  the  mine  shut 
down,  Mrs  Smith  hauled  him  from  his  car 
and    as  she  put  It,  "give  him  a  few." 

The  Smiths'  major  complaint  has  been 
that  fines  have  been  levied  for  failure  to  In- 
stall equipment  which  they  say  they  can't 
purchase, 

"I've  had  my  order  In  at  two  places  for  the 
methane  gas  monlt<ir  and  I  still  can't  get  It," 
she  said  "I  have  been  In  compliance  with 
everything  up  to  the  point  where  you 
couldn't  buy  It,  If  you  can't  buy  It.  you  still 
get  fined" 

Anthony  Moechettl,  district  manager  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  Denver,  confirmed 
that  an  Inspector  had  been  roughed  up  by 
Mrs  Smith  and  that  the  Smiths  had  been 
cited  for  not  having  various  equipment 

"I  would  say  now  they're  still  not  in  con- 
formity, but  are  cooperating,'  Moschetll 
said    "That's  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  anyway  ' 

Irvln  Smith,  70  and  a  good  5  inches  shorter 
than  Mrs.  Smith  makes  It  clear  he  has  no 
Intention  of  letting  federal  regulations  and 
Inspectors  tie  up  his  operation  on  his  way  of 
life  He  noted  that  the  four  men  who  work 
the  mine  face  would  have  to  go  on  welfare 
If  the  mine  closed 

"I  could  sit  down  on  my  duS  and  draw  an 
old-age  pension,"  he  said,  "but  I  ain't  gonna 
do  It,  I'm  goln"  to  stay  right  here  and  dig 
coal." 

"I'd  rather  be  down  here  than  out  there," 
said  his  wife,  stooped  over,  looking  up  the 
shaft  to  a  ray  of  sunlight  at  the  entrance 
"We  do  our  work  of  our  own  good  free  will 
It's  good  to  work  like  this,  you  know." 


IXGisutTOtc  Job  Surtm  Jttst  Doesn  't  Work 
( By  Rlcliard  Wilson  i 

One  of  these  days  there  will  be  another 
shocking  coal  mine  disaster  and  then  It  will 
be  realized  that  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of   1969  Is  not   working 

TTils  sad  prospect  Is  dealt  with  here  some- 
what out  of  the  usual  context  of  these  col- 
umns because  It  Is  Illustrative  of  bo  many 
other  failures  to  correct  evils  by  legislation. 
Another  failure  no  doubt  soon  will  be  realized 
when  new  laws  are  passed  and  new  agencies 
are  created  for  curbing  narcotics  In  this 
case  laws  already  are  adequate  The  U.S. 
would  do  better  by  resorting  to  the  sternest 
kind  of  action  forcing  the  French,  Turkish 
and  Asian  governments  to  dry  up  the  sources 
of  Illegal  narcotics 

As  for  safety  In  the  coal  mines,  fatalities 
In  1970  exceeded  those  m  1969  and  deaths  re- 
ported in  the  first  two  montlis  of  1971  are 
higher  than  the  corresponding  months  of 
1969 — before  the  passage  of  the  safety  act 

The  op>erators  fully  realize  that  they  are 
up  against  it  on  mine  safety  The  public  and 
Congress  won't  stand  many  more  disasters, 
Tlie  next  step  will  be  even  stricter  laws  After 
that,  unless  mining  conditions  Improve,  the 
perennial  fear  of  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mining  Industry  might  move  a  step  nearer 
reality. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  failure  depends 
on  who  Is  talk':ig  The  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  Issued  some 
40,000  complaints  of  alleged  violations  of 
safety  standards 

Bureaucratic  skirts  are  thus  likely  to  be 
kept  clean  in  case  of  another  disaster  such 
as  the  tragedy  at  Parmlngton.  W  Va  ,  which 
took  78  lives,  and  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Coal  Health  and  Safety  Act 

Joseph  E  Moody  president  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Mine  Operators  Association, 
blames  the  Bureau  of  Mines  The  operators, 
he  says,  have  been  made  the  enemy  and 
subjected  to  regulations  that  are  unrealistic. 
Impractical  and  self-defeating  The  huge 
plleup  of  complaints  and  citations  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  can't  be  processed  and 
Is  creating  such  a  chaotic  situation  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  could  be  brought  to 
a  standstill.  Moody  claims 

On  the  contrary  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reporting  the  results  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  exhaustive  study  requested  by  Sen, 
Harrison  Williams  found  that  enforcement 
of  the  act  has  been  'extremely  lenient,  con- 
fusing, uncertain,  and  Inequitable" 

A  case  In  point  shedding  credit  on  neither 
ooerators  nor  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  the 
tragedy  during  the  1970  Christmas  holidays 
which  took  38  lives  in  an  underground  coal 
mine  near  Wooten.  Ky  The  mine  had  been 
permitted  to  operate  despite  Inspection  a  few 
weeks  earlier  revealing  five  alleged  violations 
of  the  Health  and  Safety  Act 

Mine  safety  Is  costing  the  public  a  great 
deal  In  dollars  as  well  as  sympathy  Moody 
claims  producers  and  consumers  of  coal  are 
paying  out  about  II  billion  annually  In  added 
costs  of  $145  to  »1,50  per  ton  of  produc- 
tion for  mine  safety  but  are  not  getting  safer 
mines. 

For  different  reasons  Williams  has  con- 
cluded that  the  act  is  not  being  effectively 
implemented  and  l.";  talking  about  transfer- 
ring its  administration  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

That  seems  to  be  a  rather  mild  remedy  un- 
der the  circumstances  The  Department  of 
Labor  already  has  Its  hands  full  getting  ready 
to  implement  the  Occupatlona;  Safety  and 
Health  .^ct  of  1970  which  spreads  the  govern- 
ment s  responsibility  for  health  and  safe 
working  conditions  to  all  Industry 

Under  that  act  citations  like  those  In  the 
coal  safety  act  can  l)e  Issued  to  hold  Industry 
to  higher  standards    Coal  Industry  fatalities 
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have  been  running  around  the  200  to  360 
level  annually  In  the  whole  of  Industry,  with 
which  the  Labor  Department  must  deal,  12- 
500  lose  their  lives  annually  in  work -related 
injuries  and  Illnesses  and  2,000.000  suffer 
non- fatal  injuries  and  Ulneases 

President  Nixon  took  the  initiative  in  both 
the  improved  Mine  Safety  Act  and  broader 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  hauling 
them  as  landmark  contributions  In  making 
the  technological  age  safe  to  work  and  live 
In.  He  placed  1:  all  In  the  context  of  the  "na- 
tional paasloa"  for  environmental  improve- 
ment. 

But  If  the  General  Occupational  Safety  Act 
worka  on  better  than  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
>Tlxon"s  words  will  go  down  as  over-inflated 
What  It  comes  down  to  In  the  end  Is  that 
there  can't  be  an  adversary  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  enforcers  and  those  who  must 
conform  to  the  law  The  mine  operators  and 
factory  managers  aren's  "the  enemy  "  Their 
stake  In  safety  and  health  U  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  the  government's  Effective  and 
dedicated  cooperation  is  the  only  way  that 
progress  can  be  made 


June  24,  1971 


HEW    SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION 

FIGL'RES 

Mr  8TENNIS  Mr  President,  on  Fri- 
day. June  18,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  released  the  fig- 
ures on  their  second  national  survey  of 
racial  and  ethnic  enrollment  in  public 
schools,  comparing  1968-69  and  1970-71 
school  years  The  figures  were  accom- 
panied by  a  press  release  from  HEW, 
commenting  on  the  accomplishments  In 
2  years'  time  on  the  desegregation  of 
schools. 

The  complete  tabulations  of  the  figures 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  18.  1971  I  intend  to  comment  on 
cerUin  of  the  figures  which  I  consider  to 
be  most  meaningfiil 

The  1 1-SUte  South  more  than  doubled 
the  percentage  of  Negro  students  in  ma- 
Jortty-white  schools,  from  18  percent  In 
the  fall  of  1968  to  39  percent  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  The  percentage  increased  five- 
fold in  Mississippi.  In  the  32  northern 
and  western  SUtes.  the  percentage  re- 
mained unchanged  at  28  percent. 

There  were  756.000  more  Negro  stu- 
dents in  majority-white  schools  last  year 
than  there  were  In  the  faU  of  1968  Of 
these.  690.000  were  m  the  11 -State 
South  The  HEW  press  release  says  that 
the  other  66,000  "were  m  38  other 
States."  What  it  did  not  say  Is  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  majority-white 
schools  decrea-^ed  in  a  number  of  SUtes 
including  Massachusetts,  Michigan  Min- 
nesou.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Nor  did  it  say  that  in  the 
entire  32  northern  and  western  States 
there  were  115.486  more  Negro  students 
in  80  to  100  percent  minority  schools,  or 
that  90.169  of  these  were  in  95  to  100 
percent  minority  schools 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  during  the  2-year  period 
school  populations  did  not,  of  course 
remain  sutlc  All  areas  gained  m  Negro 
school  enrollment,  but  some  more  than 
others,  and  this  Is  pertinent  to  Judging 
desegregation   accomplishment*. 

While  the  South  was  making  all  the 
progress  I  referred  to  and  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  were  standing  still  or 
retrogressing,  what  kind  of  Increases  In 
Negro  student  ooouiaUon  did  these  areas 
have  to  deal  with? 


The  answer  is  that  the  32  Northern 
and  Western  SUtes  had  186.802  addi- 
Uonal  Negro  students,  but  the  11  South- 
em  SUtes  alone  had  an  Increase  of  208  - 
232  Negro  students. 

Of  toul  enrollment  in  the  South.  27.2 
percent  are  Negroes.  In  the  North  and 
West.  It  is  9.8  percent.  Obviously,  it  is 
more  difflcul:  to  place  Negroes  in  ma- 
jority-white schools  in  those  areas  where 
the  Negro  percenUge  is  high. 

Mississippi  is  the  only  SUte  where 
more  than  half  the  students  are  Negro — 
50  8  percent.  Yet  the  percenUge  of  Ne- 
gro students  in  majority-white  schools 
is  26  4  percent 

In  Minnesota,  only  1.1  percent  of  the 
students  are  Negro,  but  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  percenUge  of  them  enrolled 
in  majority-white  schools.  The  same  is 
true  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  a  Negro 
enrollment  of  only  4.5  percent. 

The  HEW  press  release  indicates  that 
in  the  11 -State  South,  the  percenUge  of 
Negro  enrollment  in  80  to  100  percent 
minority  schools  was  more  than  cut  in 
half  in  2  years  What  it  did  not  say  is 
that  in  the  32  Northern  and  Western 
SUtes.  the  percenUge  of  Negro  enroll- 
ment in  these  racially  isolated  schools  in- 
creased, and  so  did  it  also  increase  in 
90  to  100  percent  minority  schools,  and 
95  to  100  percent  schools,  and  99  to  100 
percent  schools  In  every  one  of  those 
categories  there  was  a  physical  Increase 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  black  students  in 
these  schools.  So  there  had  to  be  more 
schools.  What  kind  of  schools  were  built 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  Sutes  to 
accommodate  these  large  numbers  of 
additional  black  students?  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  that  they  built  a  large  number 
of  schools  for  Negroes. 

The  HEW  press  release  says  that  in 
the  100  largest  school  systems,  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  who  attend  majority- 
white  schools  increased  from  13  percent 
m  1968  to  16  percent.  This  sounds  im- 
pressive It  means  that  128,947  black  stu- 
dents were  added  to  the  roUs  of  majority- 
white  schools. 

A  closer  look,  however,  reveals  that  37  - 
006  of  them  were  in  the  SUte  of  Florida 
alone.  Another  16.346  were  in  one  school 
district  in  North  Carolina. 

Of  the  100  largest  school  districts 
how  many  increased  the  percenUge  of 
Negroes  attending  majority -white 
schools?  There  were  59  However.  40  of 
them  were  in  the  South  and  border 
SUtes  This  leaves  19  districts  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  SUtes  that  in- 
creased this  percenUge 

The  numbers  of  black  students,  how- 
ever, in  these  19  districts,  that  were 
added  to  majority-white  schools,  are 
Insignlflcant  Los  Angeles  had  2  109 
Newark  added  446.  Pittsburgh  added  527 
Toledo  added  229:  Dayton,  502  Gary 
Ind  .  added  144,  What  of  the  41  school 
districts  that  did  not  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  in  majority-white 
schools'  Obviously,  they  changed  the 
other  way,  and  the  Southern  and  border 
schools  had  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
order  for  HEW  to  make  the  proud  sUte- 
ment  In  the  press  release 

Of  the  15  largest  school  districts  In 
the  country,  only  one  Northern  or  West- 
em  district  increased  the  percenuge 
That  was  Los  Angeles,  and.  as  I  men- 


tioned, there  were  only  2,109  students 
involved  there. 

Twice  that  many  black  students  were 
Involved  in  a  change  in  Detroit,  but  the 
change  was  in  reverse.  There  were  5,000 
fewer  black  students  in  majority-white 
schools.  PercenUges  declined,  also,  in 
New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, and  so  on  down  the  line. 

In  Boston,  a  sUrtling  degree  of  racial 
isolation  took  place  in  a  period  of  2 
years.  Negroes  in  majority -black  schools 
Increased  5.3  percent.  Those  in  90  to  100 
percent-minority  increased  9.7  percent. 
Those  in  100-minority.  all-black,  schools 
increased  10.7  percent.  The  overall  fig- 
ures on  those  of  the  100  largest  school 
districts  that  are  in  the  32  Northern  and 
Western  SUtes  are  revealing.  The  per- 
cenUges  of  black  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  majority-black  schools  have 
Increased  in  every  category:  50  to  100 
percent,  80  to  100  percent.  90  to  100  per- 
cent, 99  to  100  percent,  and  even  100 
percent  Negro.  In  every  category  in  the 
1 1  Southern  SUtes.  those  same  percent- 
ages decreased,  showing  accelerated 
desegregation. 

Mr,  President,  these  two  national  sur- 
veys. 2  years  apart,  demonstrate  all  too 
clearly  the  hypocritical  attitude  that  is 
tolerated  in  our  Nation  in  school  de- 
segregation matters.  Racial  segregation 
in  northern  and  western  schools  grows 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  fostered  by  con- 
venient, catchword,  specious  phrases 
such  as  "de  facto"  and  "housing  pat- 
terns "  In  the  South,  schools  are  broken 
up  with  bruUl  abandon,  in  search  of 
racial  balance,  and  in  disregard  of  logic 
or  reason. 

On  April  22  of  this  year,  the  Senate, 
I  am  proud  to  say.  faced  up  to  respon- 
sibility In  this  matter,  and  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  I  had  offered,  pro- 
viding for  a  single  national  policy  in 
dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  in  schools.  This  amendment  is 
a  part  of  the  emergency  school  aid  bill, 
which  awaits  action  in  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  President,  the  publication  of  the 
school  survey  figures  by  HEW  is  very 
tlmelv.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  examine 
these  figures  carefully,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  approved  in  that 
body  Then,  this  countrv  can  finally  turn 
toward  workable,  sensible  guidelines  for 
school  desegregation— guidelines  that 
can  be  used  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 
An  opportimity  is  at  hand  to  correct  the 
greatest  single  hypocrlsv  of  our  day.  I 
trust  the  opportunity  will  be  seized  and 
not  lost. 


H  R    1  IS  NOT  WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  impor- 
Unt  developments  have  Uken  place  in 
the  other  body  this  week,  relative  to 
welfare  reform,  which  I  believe  should 
l)e  reviewed  because  thev  reflect  a  wide 
disenchantment  with  the  reform  pro- 
posal being  offered  In  the  form  of  H.R. 
1  and  because  these  very  significant  de- 
velopments have  been  almost  toUlly  ig- 
nored by  such  influential  and  objec- 
tive news  media  as  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 

What  occurred  is  this.  On  June  15, 
a  group  of  16  House  Members,  led  by 
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Congressman  John  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  reported 
H.R.  1,  joined  in  Introducing  an  alterna- 
tive measure  in  the  form  of  H.R.  9156. 
The  bill,  which  returns  the  control  of 
welfare  programs  to  the  individual 
SUtes  and  incorporates  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  as  a  means  of  reheving 
the  financial  burden  under  which  wel- 
fare programs  presently  operate,  is  iden- 
tical with  my  bill.  S.  2037. 

The  sponsors  of  H.R.  9156  sought 
from  the  House  Rules  Committee  an 
open  rule  on  H.R.  1  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  offer  their  bill  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  welfare  provisions — title 
rv — of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Mearv;  Committee,  in  which  all  cur- 
rent welfare  programs  are  federalized 
and  a  new  family  assistance  program  is 
authorized.  esUblLshing  a  minimum 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  both  the 
working  and  nonworking  poor 

Unfortunately,  though  there  was  con- 
siderable mLsglving  over  H.R  1  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, including  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  sponsors 
of  HR  9156  were  unable  to  obUin  an 
open  rule  Though  no  rule  had  yet  been 
granted  when  they  made  their  plea, 
agreement  had  already  been  reached 
among  Rules  Committee  members. 
Chairman  Mills  of  Waj-^  and  Means. 
and  the  House  Democratic  leadership, 
that  the  rule  would  be  a  modified  closed 
one.  permitting  only  a  single  amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  welfare 
title  from  the  bill. 

Faced  with  no  opportunity  to  offer 
their  alternative  under  the  rule,  the  spon- 
sors of  H.R.  9156  went  to  work  seeking 
support  for  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule,  a  piarllamenury 
maneuver  which  would  permit  modifica- 
tion of  the  rule  so  that  amendments,  in- 
cluding their  substitute  for  title  rv, 
might  be  offered. 

With  only  4  working  daj-s  remaining 
before  the  rule  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration, a  coalition  was  formed  which 
came  within  28  votes — 172  to  200 — of 
defeating  the  previous  question  and 
opening  the  rule  That  coalition,  if  pairs 
are  included,  consisted  of  exactly  half 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
who,  by  their  vote,  indicated  their  dis- 
pleasure with  the  welfare  reform  bill 
which  had  the  blessing  of  the  White 
House  and  strong  backing  of  the  House 
Republican  leadership  The  Democratic 
Members,  likewise,  were  bucking  their 
own  leadership,  not  to  mention  two 
venerable  committee  chairmen.  Repre- 
senUtive  Wilbttr  Mills,  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Representative  William 
CoLMER,  of  Rules 

I  find  this  development  extremely 
significant  and  indicative  of  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  HR.  I's  welfare 
reform  proposals  This  Is  especially  so  in 
view  of  the  very  short  time  opponents 
had  to  mount  their  campaign. 

Yet  it  is  startling  to  review  the  treat- 
ment given  thLs  effort  by  the  supposedly 

objective"  press. 

No  word  ever  appeared  in  any  of  the 
Washington  papers  or  in  the  New  York 
Times  regarding  the  introduction  of  H.R. 


9156,  though  press  releases  covering  its 
introduction  were  made  available  to  the 
press. 

More  significantly,  the  Post  on  June  21. 
the  day  of  the  vote  on  the  rule,  carried 
a  front  page  article  on  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  welfare  cases  under  the  present 
system  and  an  editorial  page  article  by 
HEW  SecreUry  Richardson  in  which  the 
SecreUry  said: 

Reasonable  men  can  clearly  disagree  on 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill  (HJl  li,  but 
I  find  It  highly  significant  that  no  viable 
alternative  to  this  reform  has  been  sug- 
gested throughout  all  the  months  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate 

I  had  introduced  my  bUl  nearly  2 
weeks  earlier  and  H.R.  9156  had  been 
introduced  nearly  a  week  before  the  Sec- 
reUry's  article  appeared.  Though  my 
bill  received  ver>'  little  coverage  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  extensively  reported  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  The  proposal 
is  definitely  a  viable  alternative  and  if 
the  SecreUry  was  not  aware  of  It  he 
should  have  been.  Further,  other  alter- 
natives exist  which  I  believe  to  be  prefer- 
able to  or  improvements  upon  H.R.  1 
of  which  the  Secretary  could  not  help 
but  have  been  aware. 

On  the  day  following  the  vote  on  the 
rule  the  Post  did  carry  in  its  early  edi- 
tions a  brief  article  recapping  the  House 
action,  but  this  was  inexplicably  dropped 
from  Its  most  widely  read  "final  edition." 
Its  lead  editorial,  however,  urged  passage 
of  H.R.  1,  with  no  mention  of  any  oppo- 
sition, and  made  this  further  very  in- 
formative comment : 

Tempting  as  it  Is  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  H.R  1  passed  (as  we  do)  to  suggest  that 
it  will  .  substantially  reduce  the  numlaer 
of  persons  receiving  welfare,  such  a  sugges- 
tion would  In  fact  be  misleading 

The  editorial  goes  blithely  on  to  en- 
dorse H.R.  1  in  spite  of  that  admission; 
indeed,  almost  it  seems  because  of  it. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  that  fact  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  anyone  but  the  bill's  oppo- 
nents The  bill's  other  advocates,  in  in- 
corporating what  the  Post  calls  that 
"unhappy  sUtistic"  into  their  argument, 
have  consistently  insisted  that  any  in- 
crease in  caseload  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary. 

The  Post  has  now  admitted  what  com- 
monsense  tells  anyone — that  once  we 
double  the  number  of  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  welfare  caseloads  will 
never  again  return  to  the  present  level. 
let  alone  fall  below  It  This  Is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
introduce  8  2037,  which  conUins  the 
means  for  providing  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful assisUnce  to  the  truly  needy  with- 
out artificially  inflated  welfare  rolls  in- 
herent in  H.R.  1, 

The  New  York  Times  likewise  behaved 
in  Its  reporting  on  June  22  as  though  no 
vote  related  to  welfare  reform  had  oc- 
curred in  the  House.  Not  a  word  did  they 
breathe  of  the  close  procedural  vote  that 
almost  permitted  an  effort  to  open  the 
rule  and  offer  an  alternative  But  they 
betrayed  themselves  on  their  editorial 
page  by  waxing  eloquent  In  their  hope 
that  unhappy  black  and  liberal  Con- 
gressman,  wanting   more   than    H.R.   1 


offers,  would  not  scuttle  the  welfare  title 
in  Tuesday's  vote  by  joming  with  "  'reac- 
tionaries' opposed  to  any  improvements." 

The  Times'  forbodlng  about  a  liberal — 
reactionary  coalition  bespoke  both 
knowledge  of  and  a  deep  concern  about 
the  House  vote  which  they  did  not  deign 
to  report  to  their  readers  as  news.  And 
their  plea  to  the  liberals  not  to  slam  the 
door  on  hope  and  change  by  being 
party  to  such  a  stultifjrlng  result  be- 
trays their  editortsJ  bias  by  its  tacit  rec- 
ognition that  the  Times  only  influence  is 
over  liberals 

At  the  completion  of  debate  on  H.R.  1 
on  Tuesday,  the  motion  was  offered  to 
strike  the  welfare  title  and  was  defeated 
on  a  teller  vote  by  the  comparatively  slim 
margin  of  234  to  187.  This  is  further  indi- 
cation of  the  substantial  sentiment  in  the 
House  that  H.R.  1  is  an  unsatisfactory 
solution  to  the  welfare  reform  problem. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  will  provide  every  opportunitj' 
for  full  and  open  discussion  of  alterna- 
tives to  title  rv  of  HH.  1.  In  areas  of  the 
coimtry  where  my  bill  has  been  reported 
upon  and  discussed.  I  have  received  very 
favorsJale  response  from  the  American 
taxpayer  and  from  public  oflBcials. 

I  believe  if  it  is  given  careful  consid- 
eration it  will  appear  as  not  only  a  viable 
alternative  but  the  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  the  program  outlined  in  H.R.  1 
which  threatens  the  basic  fabric  of  our 
whole  federal  system  of  government.  I 
urge  everj'  Senator  to  study  this  alterna- 
tive before  hearings  begin  on  HJi.  1. 


U.S.  NEUTRALITY  IN  VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday  night  the  Senate  defeated  an 
amendment  to  declare  U.S.  neutrality  in 
the  forthcoming  South  Vietnam  elections 
and  that,  our  purpose  being  self-deter- 
mination, the  United  SUtes  would  not 
support  any  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  acquired,  or  reuined.  power 
through  corrupt  or  coercive  mesins 
"  Almost  immediately  after  the  Senate 
defeated  this  amendment.  President 
Thieu.  signed  mto  law  a  bill  designed  to 
exclude  other  presidential  candidates 
from  the  ballot  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  that — 

A  number  of  American  diplomats  who  sev- 
eral months  ago  spoke  optimistically  of 
T^eu's  Intention  to  carry  off  the  election 
with  a  minimum  of  [x>lltlcal  hanky  panky 
are  now  taUng  a  ni^arkedly  gloomier  line 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thiiu    SnsNS   CormortasiAi.    Klbction    Bnx 
WTTHOtrr  Changx 
(By  Peter  Osnoe) 

Saicon.  June  23. — President  Ttileu  today 
signed  into  law  the  comprehensive  election 
bill  setting  out  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  upcoming  presidential  campaign 
and  balloting. 

Thleu  delayed  signing  the  measure  untu 
almost  the  last  possible  moment,  prompting 
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•p«o\il*tloc  thAt  be  might  amend  the  con- 
trovermlal  provision  requiring  cAncUdAte*  to 
get  the  endonements  ot  40  nAtlon*!  assem- 
blymen or  100  provincial  councilors. 

But  Thleu  signed  the  blU  Intact.  The 
move  was  announced  on  the  government 
radio's  10  p  m  news  broadcast  The  meas\tre 
would  have  gone  into  effect  automatically 
at  midnight 

The  requirement  for  legislation  endorse- 
ments has  been  criticized  here  and  abroAd 
both  for  the  heavy-handed  way  Thleu  ma- 
neuvered for  Its  passage  and  the  fact  that 
It  Is  clearly  designed  to  limit  Thleu's  oppo- 
sition  nert  October 

TTHVrED   STATXS    VIXW 

American  dlplomau.  despite  their  avowed 
policy  of  nonlnvolvement  In  the  election, 
have  stressed  privately  to  Thleu  the  great 
Importance  attached  by  U.S.  public  opinion 
to  a  legitimate  campaign 

Fearful  that  Thleu  cotild  end  up  In  a 
one-man  rac«,  American  officials  right  up 
to  Amhaswartof  Ellsworth  C  Bunker  have 
met  In  recent  weeks  with  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Oen.  Duong  Van  (Big) 
Mlnh  to  encourage  them  to  run.  Informed 
sources  said. 

Thleu  ts  a  very  heavy  favorite  to  be  re- 
elected However,  with  Ky  In  the  race,  Mlnh's 
chances  are  thought  to  be  better  than  they 
would  be  If  he  faced  the  president  by  him- 
self 

The  principal  concern  of  the  Americans 
has  been  that  Ky  would  be  kept  off  the  ballot 
by  the  endorsement  provision  and  Ulnh 
would  then  drop  out  also  charging  that 
Thleu  Is  rigging  the  election. 

Immediately  after  the  election  bill  was 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  June  3, 
Ky's  chances  of  getting  the  necessary  sig- 
natures were  thought  to  be  small  But  the 
vice  president  may  have  outflanked  Thleu 
by  creating  an  alliance  with  Mlnh  to  assure 
that  neither  would  be  squeeeed  out  of  the 
race. 

MIMR'B    BACKCU 

Under  the  agreement,  sources  said.  tCnh 
will  get  his  backers  from  the  National  As- 
sembly and  win  help  Ky  concentrate  on 
the  councilors  The  vice  president's  cam- 
paign manager  Le  Van  Thai  said  today  that 
Ky  already  has  pledgee  from  100  provincial 
legislators. 

Informed  Vietnamese  observers  regarded 
Thai's  assertion  with  skepticism  and  noted 
that  In  any  event,  the  pledges  must  still 
be  turned  Into  "legalized"  signatures 

Whether  Ky  will  eventually  get  the  backers 
he  needs  Is  still  not  clear,  although  his 
chances  now  are  thought  to  be  t)etter  thAn 
they  were  three  weeks  ago  Mlnh  ts  confident 
of  finding  sufficient  support  In  the  National 
Assembly  and.  sources  said,  he  assured 
Bunker   that    he   will    mAke   the   race 

As  for  Thleu,  there  are  reliable  reports  cir- 
culating In  Vietnamese  political  circles  that 
the  president,  acting  through  his  province 
chiefs,  la  exerting  strong  pressure  on  local 
councilors  to  line  up  solidly  behind  him. 

One  progovernment  source  said  Thleu  has 
so  far  signed  up  400  of  the  country's  560 
provincial  legislators. 

In  Oladlnh  province,  Just  ouUlde  Saigon, 
where  the  pressure  has  been  so  blatant  that 
even  seasoned  Americans  were  startled.  30 
of  37  councilors  have  already  declared  for 
Thleu,  sources  there   said 

The  presidents  influence  over  the  coun- 
cilors is  subsiAotUlly  enhanced — and  that  of 
Ky  diminished — by  the  fact  that  Thleu's  pro- 
vince chiefs  can  recommend  dismissal  of  any 
of  the  provincial  legislators 

pmoviwci  CHIX7S 

By  bearing  down  on  his  province  chiefs  and 
at  the  <a.Tif  'me  deciding  not  to  make  the 
election  :neiuure  less  restrictive  Thleu  Is 
believed  demonstraUng  anew  hU  determina- 
tion to  run  the  election  his  own  way   regard- 


less of  what  It  might  ooct  him  In  Interna- 
tional prestige. 

A  number  of  American  diplomats  who  sev- 
eral months  ago  spoke  optlnUstlcally  of 
Thleu's  Intention  to  carry  off  the  election 
with  a  minimum  of  political  hanky-paziky. 
are  now  taking  a  markedly  gloomier  line 

"I'm  not  convinced  anymore  that  It's  going 
to  be  hon«st,"  said  one  official,  "but  there 
aren't  enough  signs  yet  to  say  that  It's  going 
to   be  dishonest   either." 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  election 
taw  axe  these 

Applications  for  candidacy  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  Aug  3  and  the  candidate  must 
deposit  IT.SOO  with  the  national  treasury  for 
campaign  expenditures. 

Anyone  deemed  Communist  or  a  "pro- 
Communist  neutralist"  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  prohibited  from  running. 

The  election  will  be  held  Oct  3  and  any 
Vietnamese  citizen  18  or  over  can  vote,  pro- 
vided he  places  his  name  on  the  voting  list 
and  has  a  voters  card 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  the 
clanger  grows  that  10  years  of  war  will 
be  climaxed  by  a  crooked  election.  The 
danger  grows  that  after  sacrificing 
50,000  young  American  lives  and  $120 
billion  for  self-determination  the  United 
States  will  t)e  perceived  as  picking  the 
successful  presidential  candidate.  In- 
stead of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
Still  hope  the  Congress  will,  in  some 
form,  declare  US  neutrality  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections,  take  steps 
to  prevent  election  irregularities  and  to 
keep  Itself  well  informed  about  the  US. 
role  in  the  election  campaign  I  will  seek 
another  chance  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  floor  before  it  Is  too  late 


DANGEROUS  WISHFUL  THINKING 
ABOUT  A  WITHDRAWAL  DATE 
AND  PRISONERS   OP  WAR 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  recently 
there  has  emerged  from  the  Senate  and 
some  other  quarters  a  line  of  reasoning, 
or  perhaps  unreasc«iing,  which  holds 
that  a  publicly  proclaimed  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  Is  the 
way  to  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  honorable  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The  U  versions  of  the  so-called  end- 
the-war  amendment  were  the  most 
highly  publicized  vehicles  for  this  spuri- 
ous line  of  wishful  thinking  which  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  duplicity  and  in- 
humane attitude  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese government  in  regard  to  US  pris- 
oners of  war  and  men  who  are  missing 
in  action. 

Today  s  Evans  and  Novak  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  thoroughly  refutes 
the  naive  and  dangerous  belief  that  a 
unilaterally  declared  withdrawal  date 
would  contribute  m  a  meaningful  way 
to  either  securing  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners or  resolving  the  Indochina  confliot. 

I  beheve  that  every  Senator  who  is 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  our  missing 
and  captive  men  would  find  this  article 
worthwhile  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  XX>xrBx.rr u.k.  ok  POW's 

(By  Rowland  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The    skill    and    audacity    with    which    the 
Vietnamese  Communists  manipulate   Amer- 


ican public  opinion  on  the  emotion -charged 
prisoner-of-war  Issue  is  Illustrated  by  a  dip- 
lomatic cable  transmitted  back  to  Hanoi 
June  11  by  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating 
team  In  Paris. 

That  cable  contained  the  official  Commu- 
nist transcript  of  an  Interview  in  Paris  three 
days  earlier  between  Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North 
Vietnamese  negotiator,  and  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts  of  The  Washington  Poet  The  tran- 
script quoted  Xuan  Thuy  as  saying  that  "If 
the  United  States  sets  a  reasonable  deadline 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops,  we 
could  Aiacuis  the  settlement  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  question" — precisely  the  Hanoi  line 
In  truth,  however,  that  Is  not  what  the 
Communist  negotiator  said  at  all.  Roberts, 
a  respected  dlp'omatlc  correspondent,  re- 
ported Xuan  Thuy  as  telling  him.  "If  a  rea- 
sonable date  Is  set.  the  question  of  prisoners 
may  be  settled  "  In  response  to  another  ques- 
tion, he  amended  that  to  "will  be  settled." 
■  The  discrepancy  reveals  the  POW  game 
played  by  the  Hanoi  Politburo  The  soft  line 
actually  given  In  the  Interview  with  Roberts 
Is  Intended  to  convince  Americans  that  the 
POWs  win  come  home  Just  as  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  serts  a  troop  withdrawal  deadline 
The  altered  transcript  cabled  to  Hanoi  re- 
Iterated  the  hard  line  that  is  the  Vietnamese 
reality  Hanoi  promisee  nothing  whatever 
in  return  for  a  troop  withdrawal  deadline. 
The  audacious  game  has  worked,  feeding 
demands  In  the  United  States  for  quick 
withdrawal  Two  antiwar  Democrats  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Rep  Robert 
Leggett  of  California,  returned  from  talks 
with  the  Communists  In  Pauls  Indicating 
that  the  Americans  were  to  blame  for  the 
negotiations  deadlock  Clark  Clifford,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  predicted  release 
of  the  prisoners  30  days  after  agreement  to 
withdraw  In  a  climate  further  soured  by  the 
Pentagon  papers,  many  Americans  believe 
the  worst  of  their  own  country's  leaders  while 
exercising  complete  gullibility  about  Ootn- 
munlst    promises. 

When  not  talking  to  Amerloan  poUUclans 
and  Journalists,  the  Commumsts  revert  in 
formal  Parts  sessions  to  the  hard  line  of  their 
official  statements.  Based  on  those  state- 
ments, there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  CommurUsls  plan  to  use  the  POWs  as 
hostages  to  steadily  up  the  ante  In  fulfllllng 
all  goals  In  Vietnam 

The  basic  position  Is  point  one  of  tile 
South  Vietnamese  Communist  eight-point 
•elaboration  "  of  last  Sept.  17  It  not  only 
links  prtsoner  releases  with  a  fixed  date  for 
US  troops  withdrawals  but  also  talks  about 
taking  all  U.8  weapons  and  war  matertals 
from  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  disman- 
tling US.  bases  In  Vietnam.  Thus,  the  troop 
withdrawal  deadline  accomplishes  nothing. 
Consistently,  the  official  Communist  line 
m  Paris  has  been  that  such  a  deadline  set 
by  Mr  Nixon  would  win  him  merely  the  right 
to  diacusi  prisoner  releases  Mme  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh,  chief  South  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist negotiator,  deviated  from  this  only  once. 
On  April  IS,  an  article  by  her  In  the  French 
newspaoer  Le  Monde  suggested  that  Mr. 
Nixon  need  only  fix  a  deadline  "for  OIs  and 
American  prtsoners  to  be  rapidly  and  safely 
returned  " 

But  on  the  very  day  that  article  appeared. 
Mme.  Blnh  was  her  usual  Intractable  self 
at  the  negotiations  session  Prisoners  would 
return  home,  she  said,  only  after  the  war 
had  "come  to  an  end  " — that  Is,  after  a  po- 
litical settlement  along  Communist  llnea. 
Rep  Leggetfs  visit  to  Paris  on  May  31 
again  showed  the  two  faces  Nguyen  Van 
Tien.  Mme  Blnh's  deputy,  told  the  congrees- 
man  that  POWs  could  be  released  as  soon  as 
Mr  Nixon  set  a  "reasonable  date"  for  with- 
drawal But  when  reporters  queried  Com- 
munist spokesmen  alx>ut  I^eggett's  visit,  they 
were  told  repatriation  of  prisoners  would  be 
merely  dlacusted  once  the  withdrawal  at 
troops  was  announced. 
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still  another  example  occurred  when  An- 
thony Lewis  of  The  New  Yoric  Times  inter- 
viewed Xuan  Thuy  May  21  Lewis  reported 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  under- 
stood the  concern  about  the  Amercan  pris- 
oners and  was  ready  to  do  something  im- 
mediately .  If  Mr  Nixon  »et  a  withdrawal 
date."  But  the  official  Communist  "tran- 
script" cabled  to  Hanoi  said  only  the  Com- 
munists will  "be  ready  to  talk  U)  Mr  Nixon 
on  the  POW  issue"  a.fter  a  tro»jp  withdrawal 

The  pattern  is  unmistakable  The  ransom 
for  American  POWs  will  be  much  dearer  than 
the  Democratic -sponsored  troop  withdrawal 
deadline.  To  get  them  home,  the  US  must 
agree  to  humiliating  concessions  ending  with 
a  Communist  regime  In  Saigon  Such  is  the 
Iron  realpolitik  behind  the  Oriental  smiles 
exhibited  in  Paris  for  American  p>olltlClans 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE  ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  in  or- 
der that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  intere.sted  parties  may  be  ad\'ised 
of  various  project";  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record,  information  on 
this  matter: 

Projects  approved  by  the  Senate  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works  on  June  22.  1971,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-298 

Project,  estimated  Federal  cost 
University       Wash,       Riverside, 

Oallf,» •6.278,000 

San   Leandro  Marina,  OalU.> 73,  500 

Dunkirk  Harbor.  NY.' 630.000 

Tybee  Island.  Oa.« 404.000 

Heals  Creek.  Big  Sprtng,  Tex 1,578,000 

'  The  House  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proved these  projects  on  Decemiier  15,  1970 

•The  House  Public  Worlts  Committee  ap- 
proved this  project  on  June  23.   1971 

Projects  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  on  June  22,  1971,  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566,  83d  Congrese,  as 
amended : 

Water  Resource  Projects  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  June  22, 
1971 

Project,  estimated  Federal  cost 

Ecleto  Creek.  Tex »2,  000,  000 

Nl  River,  Va -  367,  000 

Pond  Creek,  Tex 2,  337,  000 

Sanderson  Canyon,  Tex 4.481,000 

Tallasseehatchle    Creek,    Ala 4,057,000 

Cedar  Creek,  Ga .-- 704,000 

Lower   McKee   Creek,  ni 3.963  000 

Upper    McKee   Creek,   ni 2,737,000 

West    Sector,    Whitewater    River, 

Kans     3,103,000 

Middle     South     Branch,     Forest 

River.  N   Dak 2.006,000 

Deep  Red  Run-Coffin  Creek,  Okla.  1,  388,  000 

Utile  Bigby  Creek.  Tenn 1,746,000 

Mill   Creek,   West  Va 3,942,000 

NOT¥. — The  above  watershed  projects  were 
approved  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  June  35.  1971 


PROBLEMS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  our  prob- 
lem."^ in  foreign  trade  would  be  much  eas- 
ier to  deal  With  if  we  could  place  the  en- 
tire blame  for  our  failing  fortunes  on 
high  tariffs  assessed  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Tariffs  are  only  a  part  of  the  world 
trade  problem,  and  in  many  Industries 
they  are  a  minor  part  of  the  problem. 


The  most  alarming  inequities  in  world 
trade  today  are  caused  by  nontanff  bar- 
riers and  by  unfair  trade  policies  of  for- 
eign governments. 

Nontariff  barriers  consist  of  redtape 
regulations  which  are  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  In  some  cases,  for- 
eign governments  have  even  refused  to 
spell  out  specifications  which  American- 
made  products  must  meet  to  be  allowed 
into  their  countries.  Foreign  govern- 
ments, intent  on  protecting  their  home 
market,  have  effectively  closed  out  com- 
petition from  America.  U.S  television 
and  auto  manufacturers  have  told  me 
that  they  have  tried  in  vam  to  get  Amer- 
ican-made television  sets  and  cars  to  the 
Japanese  market.  It  has  been  virtually 
impossible. 

Certainly  we  recognize  the  right  of 
foreign  governments  to  establish  rea- 
sonable standards  for  products  being 
sold  in  their  territory  Congress  has  set 
safety  specifications  for  cars  which  are 
sold  in  the  United  States  But  these 
specifications  were  not  set  up  to  exclude 
foreign-made  cars.  Indeed,  foreign  car 
sales  have  soared  even  as  new  safety 
standards  were  put  into  effect  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it  perfectly  clear  to 
foreign  car  manufacturers  as  to  what  the 
standards  are. 

What  I  do  object  to  are  regulations 
by  any  government  which  are  designed 
solely  to  exclude  foreign-made  products 
from  the  market  This  is  the  type  of  dis- 
crimination American  products  nm  Into 
in  other  lands. 

This  is  a  major  problem  in  exporting 

In  our  own  market,  there  is  another 
problem.  That  is  the  situation  where  for- 
eign governments  not  only  allow,  but  en- 
courage and  even  engage  in  the  opera- 
tion of.  export  cartels  Again,  it  is  the 
Japanese  who  have  perfected  and  been 
most  successful  in  this  area. 

Huge  cartels  which  would  be  illegal 
under  U.S.  law  are  manufacturing  goods 
which  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  Not  only  do  these  export  indus- 
tries have  the  advantage  of  being  cartels, 
they  also  frequently  enjoy  government 
subsidies  and  other  government  aid  in 
the  export  enterprises. 

American  businesses — limited  by  anti- 
trust laws  and  without  subsidies — find 
themselves  outgunned.  These  mdividusd 
businesses  must  try  to  compete  against 
the  power  of  both  the  cartel  and  the 
foreign  government  involved. 

Foreign  companies  trying  to  make  in- 
roads in  the  American  market  thus  have 
the  resources  to  operate  at  a  loss  or  very 
little  profit  for  a  long  period  of  time 
They  have  the  blessing  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment when  they  sell  goods  for  less 
in  the  United  States  than  for  the  price 
charged  in  their  owti  coimtry. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  gives  good  insight  into 
these  problems  The  article  is  based  on 
the  views  of  Dr.  Horace  J  De  Podwin 
who  was  involved  in  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  negotiations.  Dr.  De  Podwin  sug- 
gests that  new  international  negotiations 
are  needed  with  a  congressional  mandate 
to  strike  down  nontariff  barriers  and  to 
put  an  end  to  government-sanctioned 
export  cartels 

I   heartily   agree   with   this   proposal. 


and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Action  Backed  on  Tkadb — Dean  Scomss 

SrBsmiES  AND  Cartels 

( By  Brendan  Jones ) 

Fairer  rules  of  international  competition 
that  would  ban  export  cartels  and  subsidies 
are  a  prime  need  (or  the  solution  ol  Ameri- 
can trade  problems,  according  to  a  former 
trade-policy  consultant,  Dr  Horace  J,  De 
Podwin 

Dr  De  Podwin  an  economist  and  dean  of 
the  Graduate  Business  School  of  Rutgers 
University  feels  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion should  have  taken  even  more  aggres- 
sive action  than  at  present  in  formulating 
trade  pxjilcles  to  cope  with  Import  competi- 
tion and  lagging  American  export* 

'What  is  needed,"  he  said  In  an  interview. 
'Is  an  aggressive  p>ollcy  that  would  seek  truly 
liberal  world  trade  and  legislation  by  Con- 
gress authorizing  negotiations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  trade  barriers  and  of  unfair 
practices  such  as  the  Japanese  and  British 
export  cartels" 

Dr.  De  Podwin,  who  served  as  an  advisor  to 
the  American  representatives  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations,  commended 
the 'action  of  Secretary  of  State  WtlUam  P 
Rogers  last  week  In  obtaining  agreement  for 
new  trade-policy  consultations  by  lndu«rlal 
countries 

The  agreement,  taken  by  the  23  naember 
cxiuntrles  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  sets  up  a 
high-level  body  that  will  seek  t-o  resolve 
growing  trade  problems 

But  Dr  De  Podwin  contended  that  more 
poeltlve  action — Initiation  of  new  trade- 
agreement  negotiations — was  needed  to  elim- 
inate unfair  trading  practices 

"For  the  Kennedy  round,  we  had  definite 
negotiating  authority  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  reduce  tariffs  on  manufac- 
tured goods  on  an  acroes-the- board  basis 
And  in  this  respect  the  negotiations  were 
successful 

"On  other  maitters.  such  as  the  elimination 
of  nontariff  barriers,  rules  of  International 
competition  and  preferential  tariS  treatment 
for  less  developed  countries,  the  guidelines 
were  not  specific  enough  and,  bo.  nothing 
was  accomplished  In  these  areas 

■Just  as  in  the  Kennedy  round  we  now 
need  an  act  of  Congress  that  will  specify  the 
kind  of  unfair  trading  practices  that  we 
want  to  eliminate — the  Japanese  and  British 
export  cartels,  the  Italian  steel -pw-lclng 
subsidies" 

Dr  De  Podwin  proposed  also  specific  legis- 
lative authority  lor  negotiating  the  removal 
ol  nontariff  barriers  such  as  Import  quotas 
and  preclusive  buying  practices  of  govern- 
ments He  noted  that  the  Uruted  States  had 
Import  quotas  on  many  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, but  that  Its  nontariff  barriers  were  not 
as  numerous  or  as  restrictive  as  those  of 
many  other  countries 

Dr  De  Podwin.  who  heads  an  economics 
consulting  firm  In  Manhattan,  noted  that 
his  research  Indicated  unfair  competlUve 
practices  In  International  trade  had  been  an 
effective  means  of  capturing  a  large  share  of 
American  markets  for  a  variety  of  import* 

Over  the  last  10  years,  he  said.  Japanese 
exporters  of  television  sets  and  other  prod- 
ucts openly  practiced  pricing  policies  de- 
signed to  penetrate  foreign  markets  British 
exporters  of  ceramic  tUe.  he  said  have  an 
agreement  setting  a  higher  price  for  the 
domestic  market  and  a  lower  price  for  ex- 
ports 

"And  these  practices  are  condoned  by  the 
respe<.Uve  governments."  Dr  De  Podwin  as- 
serted "The  Italian  Government  subsidizes 
the  lower  export  prices  of  the  Italian  steel 
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liMliwtry,  even  though  thla  la  clearly  In  vio- 
lation of  the  fair  trading  rules  of  QATT 
(the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade)  •■ 

Two  successive  Washington  Administra- 
tions. Dr  De  Podwln  asserted,  failed  to  take 
any  effective  action  against  the  price-cutting 
practices  Kven  though  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  now  taken  a  tougher  line  on  anti- 
dumping actions,  he  said,  the  procedures  are 
still  slow  and  cumbersome. 

"As  a  r«8u]t.  we  have  foreign  monopolies 
manipulating  the  nature  and  growth  of  our 
markets.  whUe  the  Administration  has  pro- 
vided no  leadership  in  the  trade  area  to  a 
Congress  that  seems  strongly  protectionist 
L*bor  and  other  groups  that  formerly  were 
on  the  liberal  trade  side  have  turned  pro- 
tectionist because  of  our  Oovemments  fail- 
ure to  crack  down  on  unfair  trade  practices  ' 
Dr.  De  Podwln  said  he  did  not  favor  pro- 
posals for  modification  of  United  SUt*s 
antitrust  laws  that,  in  effect,  would  allow 
formation  of  export  cartels  by  this  country 
"There  are  no  good  cartels."  he  said  "Freer 
competition,  removal  of  aU  trade  barriers 
and  monopolies  will  actually  make  it  possi- 
ble for  American  Industry  to  compete  effec- 
tively m  world  markets  Except  perhaps  for  a 
very  few  high -cost  industries  such  as  power- 
equipment.  American  industry  could  produce 
and  sell  as  low  as  any  others  once  trade- 
bnrrlers  are  removed  " 
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OUTMODED  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  it  is 
Indeed  encouraging  to  note  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
scientists.  Dr  Harold  M.  Agmew.  Director 
of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
has  called  for  a  reexamination  of  U.S 
export  regulations  in  an  effort  "to  give 
an  across-the-board  boost  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  international 
relations." 

For  some  time  I  have  argued  that  the 
United  States  is  only  cutting  itself  out  of 
potential  markets  by  refusing  to  sell 
items  to  mainland  China  or  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  on  the  ground  that  such 
trade  Is  detrimental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. As  Dr;  Agnew  points  out : 

If  (WeNlflto't  seU  them  tbeae  Items,  someone 
elae  ftertalnJy  will. 

He  then  continues 

Our  obsession  with  secrecy— on  the  basis 
that  If  Its  s«»cret  we'll  be  the  only  ones  who 
are  able  to  do  It— U  Just  not  valid.  The  re- 
strictions have  established  a  false  sense  of 
security  In  the  idea  that  li-you  hold  back  your 
exports  they're  not  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
these  systems.  It  8  simply  not  true. 

I  asJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle enUtled  "Easing  on  Exports  Urged 
by  Scientists."  pubUshed  from  the  Al- 
buquerque Journal  of  Friday  June  18 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Albuquerque   Journal.   June    18 
19711 
Easing  on  Expoars  XTutxB  bt  8ci»m»r 
One  of  New  Mexico's  top  scientists  Thurs- 
day urged  an  easing  of  the  "Mickey  Mouse 
rule*  of  export  restrictions "  to  give  an  across- 
the-board  boost  to  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  International  relations 

Dr  Harold  M  Agnew.  director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Sclentlffc  Laboratory,  made  his  re- 
marks m  a  luncheon  address  before  the  Al- 
buquerque Rotary  Club. 


A^news  crlUclsm  was  directed  at  standing 
controls  on  exports — controls  which  he  said 
are  outmoded  in  the  face  of  todays  rapidly 
advancing  technology 

"If  we're  going  to  do  anything  to  Increase 
Jobs  and  boost  the  econcmy  I  would  urge 
that  we  should  review  and  re-examine  our 
export  rules."  Agnew  said.  "Some  of  these 
Mickey  Mouse  rules  are  hurting  our  whole 
industry  across  the  board." 

In  support  of  his  argument,  Agnew  noted 
that  It  took  the  United  States  eight  years 
to  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb,  yet  the  Soviet 
Union  followed  this  Initial  breakthrough 
three  years  later  and  Red  China  la  after  that 
"Half  the  battle  is  won  when  you  know 
that  Its  possible."  Agnew  said.  "And  If  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  export  restrictions  was 
to  prevent  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese 
from  developing  nuclear  weapons,  the  sys- 
tem has  certainly  failed. 

"Our  obsession  with  secrecy — on  the  basis 
that  If  Its  secret  well  be  the  only  ones  who 
are  able  to  do  it — is  Just  not  valid. 

"People  In  other  countries  have  as  much 
brains  as  we  do  I  doubt  that  they  (the 
Sovleu  and  the  Red  Chinese)  could  have 
moved  much  faster  if  they  had  had  com- 
plete access  to  all  our  Information  " 

"The  restrictions  have  established  a  false 
sense  of  security  In  the  area  that  If  you  hold 
back  your  exports  they  re  not  going  to  be 
able  to  develop  these  systems.  Its  simply 
not  true." 

Agnew  said  he  realized  there  are  some 
things  which  cannot  Justifiably  be  authorized 
for  export  But  he  questioned  restrictions  of 
trade  with  Red  China  which  prohibit  the 
sale  of  goods  such  as  dlesel  locomotives  and 
commercial  Jet  airliners 

"If  we  don't  sell  them  these  Items,  some- 
one else  certainly  will."  he  said. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cant  see  why  the 
export  of  commercial  Jet  aircraft  is  going 
to  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

The  sale  of  such  Items  to  the  Red  Chinese. 
A«new  said,  would  benefit  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  nations 

"You  establish  worse  relations,  not  because 
of  what  you  sell,  but  because  of  what  you 
dont  sell."  Agnew  said.  "You  export  to  one 
guy  and  not  to  the  other  and  thus  antago- 
nize somebody  " 

Agnew  said  the  US  export  law  "is  follow- 
ing a  policy  20  years  old  Technology  is  mov- 
ing so  fast  now  that  we  don't  realize  Its  a 
rather  fruitless  endeavor   ' 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MATERIALS  POLICY 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  the  seven  men  he  has  nominated 
to  serve  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  I  believe  the  President 
made  an  excellent  selection,  and  that  the 
panel  possesses  a  broad  range  of  ulent 
that  will  effectively  study  problems  of 
materials  flow  and  the  impact  of  those 
materials  on  our  environment 

This  Commission  was  created  by  title 
n  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 
'  Public  Law  91-512 ».  I  would  like  to  quote 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
language  of  the  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion: 

It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  conserve  materials 
by  developing  a  national  materials  policy  to 
utilize  present  resources  and  technology 
more  efficiently,  to  anticipate  the  future  ma- 
terials requirements  of  the  nation  and  the 
world,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
supply,  use.  recovery,  and  disposal  of 
materials 


The  seven  individuals  selected  by  the 
President  are  well  equipped  to  undertake 
this  important  task.  Two  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  Secretaries  Morton 
and  Stans.  have  been  nominated  to  the 
Commission  Their  departments  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
materials  supply  and  use.  Thus  they  are 
appropriate  and  excellent  nominees. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  by  the 
range  of  the  expertise  that  will  be 
brought  to  the  Commission  by  the  five 
nominees  selected  from  the  private 
sector. 

Jerome  L.  Klaff,  president  of  H.  Klaff 
and  Co..  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  was  selected 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
by  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Klaff,  whose 
company  is  in  the  recycling  business,  is  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  Materials  Industries, 
the  main  American  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  aspects  of 
recycling. 

Frederick  Seite.  president  of  Rocke- 
feller University  in  New  York  City,  is 
another  nominee.  He  is  a  physicist  with  a 
speciality  in  metals  and  is  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  know  he  will  bring  great  dis- 
tinction to  the  Commission. 

Lynton  Keith  Caldwell,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Indiana  University, 
has  been  also  nominated  by  the  President 
to  the  Commission.  J.  Hugh  Liedtke,  pres- 
ident of  Pennzoil  United,  and  Lee  W. 
Minton,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  have 
also  been  named  to  the  Commission. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
the  nominees  are  an  excellent  group  for 
studying  problems  relating  to  materials 
policy  I  am  hopeful  that  they  can  begin 
their  deliberations  in  the  not  too  disUnt 
future 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  While  House  announcement  on 
the  Commission  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  Record,  as  I  believe  the  announce- 
ment explains  more  fully  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tht    Whttb   Hodsz    Annocnomxnt 

The  President  today  has  announced  his 
Intention  to  nominate  seven  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Ma- 
terials Policy.  The  nominees  are; 

Lynton  Keith  Caldwell,  of  Indiana,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bloomlngton,  Indiana 

Jerome  L  Klaff,  of  Maryland,  President, 
H.  Klaff  and  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

J  Hugh  Liedtke,  of  Texas,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Pennzoil  United, 
Houston.  Texas 

Lee  W  Minton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Presi- 
dent, Olass  Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 

Frederick  Seltz.  of  New  York,  President. 
Rockefeller  University,  New  York.  New  York. 

Rogers  Morton,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of 
Interior 

Maurice  Stans,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Further,  the  President  today  announced 
his  intention  to  designate  Jerome  L.  Klaff 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
which  was  established  October  36,  1070  (PX. 
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91-613).  Under  the  law,  the  President  Is  to 
appoint  seven  members  to  the  Commission . 
to  be  chosen  from  government  service  and 
the  prlvat*  sector 

The  Commission  Is  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30,  197'3  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  a  national  materials  policy.  The 
Commission  Is  to  assess  national  and  Inter- 
national materials  requirements  and  Is  to 
Investigate  the  relationship  of  materials  pol- 
icy to  population,  size  and  environmental 
quality 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  Is  to  rec- 
ommend means  for  the  extraction,  develop- 
ment and  use  of  materials  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  recycling,  reuse  or  self  destruc- 
tion. Ttie  Commission  Is  also  to  recommend 
how  to  best  Implement  a  national  materials 
policy  and  to  comment  on  the  role  of  par- 
ticular Federal  agencies  in  the  implemen- 
tation and  continuing  assessment  and  de- 
velopment of  a  national  materials  p>ollcy 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPARAJBLE 
PUBUC  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  published  aii  article 
by  Peter  G  Brown,  of  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, on  a  subject  that  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  our  urban 
crisis — the  quality  of  public  services. 

Mr  Brown  clearly  delineates  the  issues 
involved  when  citizens  have  unequal  ac- 
cess to  government-provided  services.  At 
the  ver>'  least,  substantial  provisions  of 
our  Constitution — especially  the  14th 
Amendment — have  an  important,  though 
presently  unclear,  impact  on  this  issue. 

Public  services  are  breaking  down  And, 
the  deliverj'  of  public  service  does  vary 
from  city  to  city  and  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  The  question  is  what  shall 
we  do  about  it'  What  plan  of  action  shall 
we  take? 

Mr  President.  I  have  advocated  the 
position  that  our  country  must  provide 
comparable  standards  of  services  to  all  of 
its  citizens.  With  the  different  economic 
compositions  of  our  neighborhoods,  and 
the  high  mobility  rate  of  our  people,  it 
makes  sense  to  treat  the  problem  of  pub- 
lic services  as  a  national  problem  requir- 
ing a  national  policy 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Brovm's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoTTONS  OF  EgvALrrT  vs.  Concepts  or  F*ei- 
DOM — The  Issre  or  Comparablc  Levkls  or 

PtTBUC  SniVICBS 

(By  Peter  O.  Brown) 

The  contrast  between  Jurisdictions  with 
markedly  Inferior  and  superior  public  serv- 
ices— a  contrast  that  often  occurs  between 
poor  central  cities  and  affluent  suburbs — re- 
flects one  of  the  most  pressing  current  urban 
problems  Recent  court  decisions  offer  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  striking  differences  may 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  unconstitutional 
The  timely  qufsilon  in  connection  with 
growing  complaints  of  certain  city  dwellers 
about  unequal  acree«  to  government-pro- 
vided services  Is  whether  residence  In  sepa- 
rate Jurisdictions  within  the  same  states  Is 
a  bona  fide  reason  for  unequal  treatment 

The  notion  of  equality  before  the  law  finds 
Its  clearest  constitutional  embodiment  in 
Section  I  of  the  14th  Amendment 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
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and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law:  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  " 

As  applied  to  urb«ui  suburban  disparities 
the  final  phrase  Is  somewhat  ambiguous 
Could  it  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  per- 
son Is  entitled  to  equal  treatment  In  respect 
to  all  public  goode  and  services?  Two  cases 
In  the  lower  courts  bear  on  this  Issue 

One  Is  Hobson  is  Hansen  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  his  far-reaching  decision.  Judge 
Wright  argued  that  radically  unequal  per 
pupil  expenditures  In  the  Washington.  D  C. 
public  school  system  were  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  school 
desegregation  decision  and  of  due  process 
He  enjoined  the  school  system  from  further 
unequal  appropriations  on  a  per  pupil  basis 
According  to  this  Interpretation,  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  require  roughly  equal 
expendlturee  within  a  Jurisdiction  for  at  least 
one  public  service — education — for  all  ele- 
mentary school  children 

A  1971  case  In  the  Fifth  Circuit,  Hawkins 
IS-  Shaw,  has  held  that  public  services  such 
as  lighting,  paving,  water  and  sewers,  must 
be  supplied  on  an  equal  basis  to  neighbor- 
hoods of  both  blaclts  and  whites  throughout 
the  town  of  Shaw,  Miss  The  ruling  stated 
that  any  other  arrangement  violates  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  1 4th  Amend- 
ment. The  case  stemmed  from  the  not  un- 
common practice  of  a  community  to  pro- 
vide very  different  qualities  of  government 
services  t^i  sections  Inhabited  by  different 
races. 

Two  of  the  three  Judges  In  the  Shaw  case 
quote  approvingly  from  a  1967  decision 
called  Avery  vs.  Midland  County 

"A  city,  town  or  country  may  no  more 
deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  than 
It  may  abridge  freedom  of  speech,  establish 
an  official  religion  arrest  without  probable 
cause,  or   deny   the   due   process  of  law" 

Taken  together,  these  cases  strongly  sup- 
port the  interpretation  that  equal  protection 
Includes  a  guarantee  of  equal  public  serv- 
ice within  a  given  Jurisdiction. 

It  Is  not  much  of  a  step  to  apply  this  read- 
ing to  the  conflicts  between  cities  and  sub- 
urbs Often,  radically  different  levels  of  pub- 
lic services  are  found  even  In  adjacent  politi- 
cal Jurisdictions.  Schools,  trash  collection, 
fire  protection,  police  surveillance,  sewer  and 
water  utilities,  and  other  goods  and  services 
normally  supplied  by  local  government  may 
be  excellent  on  one  side  of  the  boundary 
and  extremely  bad  across  the  Jurisdictional 
line.  The  fiscal  plight  of  many  central  cities 
Is  compounded  by  higher  crime  rates  and 
typically  higher  loads  of  health  and  welfare 
cases  Next  door,  other  Jurisdictions  with  a 
minimum  of  social  problems  and  greater 
taxable  assets  enjoy  low  tax  rates  relative  to 
the  superior  public  services  they  receive 

This  Is  where  the  language  of  the  14th 
Amendment  becomes  crucial  In  respect  to 
the  fiscal  plight  of  the  central  city  The  14th 
Amendment  suggests  that  the  relevant  Juris- 
dictions on  the  local  level  for  securing  equal 
protection  Is  the  state  Consequently,  the 
states  may  be  under  a  constitutional  duty  to 
eliminate  or  alter  the  significance  of  juris- 
dictional boundaries  insofar  as  these  lead  to 
de  facto  differences  In  services,  an  interpre- 
tation that  can  be  further  sustained  by  the 
fact  that  separate  local  Jurisdictions  exist 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  states  Municipal- 
ities and  other  communities  that  Incorporate 
are  granted  the  power  to  do  so  by  the  states 
Counties  and  municipal  Jurisdictions  are 
creatures  of  the  states  and  have  no  authority 
beyond  what  the  state  confers  nor  beyond 
what  the  states  (through  proper  speci- 
fied    processes)     could     altsr    or    withdraw 


Here,  of  course.  Invoking  the  Hawkim  vt. 
Shaw  decision,  which  construes  equal  pro- 
tection to  mean  equal  public  services.  Is  cru- 
cial to  the  argument. 

Two  paths  seem  avaUable  for  pursuit  at 
this  point.  First,  the  court  might  declare 
that  radically  different  levels  of  public  serv- 
ice are  unconstitutional  when  these  differ- 
ences occur  between  different  Inoome 
groups  Alternatively,  these  differences  In 
services  might  be  declared  unconstitutional 
where  they  correspond  to  racial  segregation, 
a  condition  which,  to  some  extent,  corre- 
sponds to  city  /subvirban  boundaries  As  the 
central  cities  In  some  areas  become  pro- 
gressively more  black  In  composition  assum- 
ing the  level  of  services  remains  Inferior, 
this  could  provide  a  powerful  tool  for  re- 
quiring the  states  to  improve  the  quality  of 
services  In  the  ghetto 

If  the  states  recognize  or  are  required  by 
the  courts  to  deal  with  public  service  differ- 
ences within  their  larger  Jurisdictions,  a  va- 
riety of  methods  would  be  availAble  for  cor- 
rective action  One  might  be  state  supple- 
mentation of  local  revenue  for  all  basic  serv- 
ices Another  might  be  a  requlrwnent  that  a 
centralized  pcAltlcal  body  of  metropolltAr 
regions,  such  as  a  council  of  governments,  be 
required  to  collect  local  tax  revenues  with- 
out reference  to  stiburban  or  central  city 
boundaries  so  as  to  give  all  Jurisdictions 
equal  access  to  the  area-wide  tax  base 

Perhaps  the  most  vexing  question  that 
courts  and  others  must  face  In  c&nTrtng  out 
practical  correctives  Is  whether  public  serv- 
ices have  to  be  approximately  equal  for  all, 
or  whether  there  is  rather  a  need  for  some 
minimum  standard  for  all,  above  which  lo- 
cal Jurisdictions  may  spend  as  much  as  they 
can  or  wish 

The  question  arises  because  the  mcMUl  and 
legal  notion  of  equality  comes  into  conflict 
with  another  powerful  mc»-al  and  legal  strain 
In  our  tradition — that  concerning  freedom 
At  a  minimum,  this  tradition  holds  that 
there  are  certain  areas  In  which  neither  the 
government  nor  otJier  citizens  may  inter- 
fere with  personal  rights  The  dilemma  that 
emerges  Is  obvious  If  residents  of  different 
Jurisdictions  wish  to  undertake  nonuniform 
kinds  of  activities  and  levels  of  expenditures, 
IS  It  proper  for  the  states  to  limit  or  prohibit 
them  from  arriving  at  such  decisions' 

The  issue  arose  in  the  1968  c«se  of  Afc- 
Innes  us  Shapiro  In  the  US  IMstrlct  Court 
of  the  Northern  District  of  lUliwls  Tbe  spe- 
cific Issue  was  whether  de  facto  differences 
In  educational  expenditures  per  pupil,  re- 
sulting from  unequal  taxable  assets  in  the 
relevant  Jurisdictions,  could  be  declared  un- 
constitutional on  the  basis  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection doctrine  The  court  ruled  that  "there 
is  no  constitutional  requirement  that  public 
school  expenditures  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  pupils'  educational  needs  without  re- 
gard to  the  financial  strength  of  local  school 
districts  "  Of  the  arguments  presented  to 
reach  this  conclusion,  the  following  Is  mosrt 
pertinent 

"The  General  Aasecnhly's  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  sohool  districts  appears  designed 
to  allow  Individual  localities  to  determine 
their  own  tax  burden  according  to  the  Im- 
portance vrhlch  they  place  on  public  schools 
Moreover,  local  citizens  must  select  which 
munlclp«il  services  they  value  most  highly. 
While  some  ootnmunltles  might  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  schools,  others  may  cherish  po- 
lice protection  or  Improved  roads.  Tht  state 
legislature's  decision  to  allow  local  oholce 
and  experimentation  Is  reasonable,  especially 
since  the  common  school  fund  assures  a  mini- 
mum of  »400  p>er  student  ' 

It  seemed  crucial  to  the  court  that  resi- 
dents of  a  Jurisdiction  have  the  right  to  em- 
phasize whatever  services  they  deem  most 
impwrtant  But  to  defend  this  freedom  is 
not  to  say  it  Is  without  limits  The  last 
ctauae  of  the  last  sentence  qtx)>ted  Implies 
that  some  differential  level  of  services  oould 
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Oe  held  unrmaonaJste.  If  tb«  caa«  In  qu«a- 
ilon  hati  invoived  only  a  »20  p«r  pupil  nunl- 
mom  while  pupils  m  many  junadi<rUona  were 
poceivin^  II  OOO  ihe  court  might  well  have 
tieen  led  uj  say  Lhat  either  Uie  suite  mini- 
mum w«ts  too  l«>w  or  the  expenditure  levels  of 
the  various  juriadicUons  were  too  far  ap«rt. 
or  hotto-  And  it  was  Lmport*nt  to  the  court 
ih%i  the  staxe  aireadf  was  exercising  respon- 
sibility to  reduce  unjeasonaole  dlfferentlaia 
by  JubBidian*  a  basic  level  of  spending  for 
all  student*  in  Uie  state  The  ci>urt«  are  more 
prone  uj  insist  >n  some  de^ee  of  .'ea»<.>natole- 
aess  t-hsji  to  determine  precisely  *h*t  con- 
stitutea  a  reasonable  level  of  cipend:-.ure 

NevertiielOBS.  the  issue  .if  «>nipaj-ible  levels 
i3t  pubUc  aervtces  is  Utely  ui  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  people  of  different  incocoe 
and  racial  groups  tend  to  become  more  sep- 
arated into  dlfleren.t  Jurisdictions  within 
metropolitan  regions,  and  as  the  levels  of 
available  services  reflect  the  different  eco- 
nomic compoaltlon  of  the  residents  When 
and  where  tbe  courts  may  hold  that  staMs 
are  denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws  can- 
not readily  be  predicted  But  the  recent  trend 
suggests  that  the  oourts  will  taJte  a  hard  look 
at  pubUc  service  inequaUtlee  In  dotng  so,  the 
challeoge  is  to  balance  the  v&luea  of  freedom 
and  eqiMiity  before  the  law  in  a  »oclety 
wtuoh   Is  dedicated   to   both. 


CENSUS  INFORMATION  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  USED  IMPROPERLY  BY 
GOVERNMENT  AGAINST  INDIVID- 
UAL CITIZENS 


able  use — of  census  data  supplied  in  good 
faith  by  individual  citizens  A-_d.  I  hope, 
investigation  will  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  census  takers  are  operat- 
ing in  that  role  and  as  criminal  investiga- 
tion informers  at  the  same  time. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Don  Daniels  column  of  June 
3,  1971,  in  the  Wheeling  News-Register 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Eis  follows: 

Don  Dakhls 

I  presume  you  wUl  recall  that  when  the  last 
census  was  about  to  be  taken  I  objected  to 
the  particular  Invasion  of  privacy  I  also 
pointed  out  that  despite  government  assur- 
ances any  Information  you  gave  the  census 
taker,  would  not  be  kept  secret 

I  now  say  to  you  that  the  government  lied 
to  you  when  you  gave  the  Information  I  now 
say  to  you  that  census  takers  have  been  used 
by  the  government  and  the  FBI  to  provide  in- 
formation to  grand  juries.  I  now  say  to  you, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  you  have  been 
hoodwinked  and  used  and  that  what  Infor- 
mation you  provided  is  available  to  inves- 
tigative agencies  and  If  the  precise  informa- 
tion Is  not  then  the  impressions  of  census 
takers  are 

Tou   have  been  lied   to,  cltlsens. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  a  copy  of  Infor- 
mation provided  by  FBI  agent  Delbert  Rob- 
erts to  a  United  States  commissioner.  It  In- 
volved one  Cheater  Stupak.  a  Tony  Peter- 
savage  and.  according  to  agent  Roberts,  a 
Vincent  Dl  Ptlla.  These  have  been  Indicted 
for  operations  In  interstate  gambling.  The 
place  involved  Is  the  Alamo  the  upstairs 

of  the  Alamo  Night  Club  near  Bridgeport. 

Now  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  any  of  these  although  I  do  know 
Mr  Stupak  slightly 

I  have  never  been  In  the  Alamo. 

Agent  Roberts  quoted  at  length.  Informa- 
tion he  derived  from  one  Agnes  Flnley  who 


Peteraavage  Is  guilty  of  Involvement  In  a 
gambling  activity,  but  of  a  personal  nature. 
HLs  guilt  or  lnnoc«nce  Is  not  at  issue  here 
What  U  at  Issue  Is  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  did  indeed  go 
to  a  census  taker  and  elicit  from  her  in- 
formation gathered  during  the  performance 
of  her  duties  From  the  agent's  sworn  af- 
fidavit It  would  appear  that  the  Informa- 
tion was  given  willingly  and  with  a  little 
imagination  you  could  even  suspect  that  the 
Flnley  woman  was  Indeed  working  for  the 
FBI  all  the  time  she  was  ostensibly  simply 
a  census  taker 

I  submit,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  free 
United  States  that  the  case  of  Peteraavage. 
whom  I  do  not  know,  puts  the  government 
and  the  FBI  in  the  p>08ltlon  of  having  lied 
to  you  deliberately  You  were  told  that  In- 
formation on  your  census  form  would  be 
totally  confidential  From  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  assume.  I  think,  that  any  other  in- 
formation or  obeervatlon  gathered  by  the 
census  taker  would  be  confidential  also.  It 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  sworn 
affidavit  by  an  FBI  agent  and  not  be  used 
before  a  grand  jury  In  order  to  buUd  or  bol- 
ster an  accusation  Perhaps.  Oeorge  Orwell. 
1984   has  come  early 

In  his  sworn  statement,  agent  Roberts 
made  reference  to  various  "Informants" 
numbering  five  in  all.  No  names.  As  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  you  might  note  that  agent 
Roberts  mentioned  also  a  Martins  Ferry 
man  The  man  runs  a  billiards  place  there. 
This  man.  according  to  agent  Roberts,  con- 
tributed Information  regarding  gambling  ac- 
tivity at  the  Alamo. 

He  Is  what  newspaper  writers  often  refer  to 
as  a  'well  known  gambling  figure."  I  note 
with  some  Interest  that  the  FBI,  which  used 
the  man  in  their  Investigation,  has  shown 
scant  Interest  In  his  place.  Neither  have  the 
local  police 

In  the  case  of  the  census  taker,  I  claim  you 
have  been  betrayed,  citizen  You  have  been 
lied  to  from  the  outset  and  If  a  two-bit 
gambler  from  McMurray,  Pa.  can  be  the  tar- 
get  at   which   the  FBI   throws  census   taker 


Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President, 
charges  that  census  information  suppled 
by  individual  citizens  can  be  and  some- 
times IS  made  available  to  investigative 
arms  and  agents  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  not  been  uncommon. 

There  is  sufficient  mformation  avail- 
able to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of  these 
charges  are  true. 

There  is  room  for  serious  question  as ^^    _^^ 

to  whether,  in  fact,  the  demand  by  the  resrderari05'ciub"houM'DrtveTn 'McMurray"  '^"^^  ^^*^  ^  *=*"  y°"  "  another  two-bit 
Federal  Government  that  Its  citizens  an-  Pa  The  Flnley  woman  was  a  census  taker  K'^'^'e'"  =*«  ^  used  in  the  same  fashion 
swer  specific  census  questions  does  or  She  worked  in  the  Peters  Township  School  *°**  remain  unscathed  In  hU  own  opera- 
does  not  invade  the  privacy  of  those  citl-  District  there  Ralph  Barton  is  the  chief  of  ki  h".*"  °  v"'  ^*  vulnerable  to  whlch- 
zens  m  contravention  of  the  Constitu-  P«"<^  °f  McMurray  Pa  He  revealed  to  the  "'"o'^d  sings  the  loudest 
Uon   This  is  an  issue  aoart  from  thp  al-      **««"■  ™I  »««"t  ^^'^^  »»  °'^^  "me  he  had  to       .  ^^^^  ^  '«  ""<*  y°"  ^^*  '*  ^ue.  I  have  the 

flL   H  9«'^7^f"'  ^}^  absolutely  con-  p^tersavage  had  operated  a  mo^r  bike  on  a  ^^  °PPO^  to  crime,  citizen,  even  when 
noentlal,  is  freely  made  available  to  law  public  highway  without  license  or  reglstra-  "  '»  conimitted  from  behind  a  badge, 
enforcement  agencies  and.  perhaps,  other  tion  picking  up  numbers  slips,  no  doubt  ^^— .^_^^_ 
instnimentaliUes.  However,  the  Flnley  woman,  who  Is  sup- 
Don  Daniels,  columnist  for  the  Wheel-  posed  to  be.  according  to  the  government, 


ing,  W  Va  .  News- Register,  brought  out 
in  a  recent  column  m  that  newspaper,  an 
evaluation  of  a  condition  which  has  the 
potential  for  being  an  insidious  exploita- 
tion of  individuals  and  families  by  cen- 
sus takers  who  turn  out  to  be  informants 
for  FBI  agents  and  possibly  other  law 
enforcement  operators  and  operations. 

Mr  Darnels  wrote  that  he  has  m  his 
possession  a  copy  of  information  pro- 
vided by  an  FBI  agent  to  a  US  Com- 
missioner in  which  the  agent  allegedly 
quoted  at  length  information  he  derived 
from  a  female  census  taker  in  a  western 
Pennsyhania  community.  If  what  Mr. 
Daniels  alleged  m  his  column  of  June 
3  is  true,  then  there  ha^.  been  a  serious 
breach  of  the  pubkc  confidence 

I    recommend   that   both   the   Justice 


duty  bound  to  reveal  nothing  of  what  she 
learned  as  a  census  taker,  talked  longer. 

According  to  the  affidavit  signed  and  sworn 
to  by  FBI  agent  Roberts.  Mrs  Flnley  told 
him  she  visited  the  Petersavage  residence  at 
311  Lakewood  Drive.  McMurray,  June  23, 
1970  Performing  her  duty  as  a  census  taker 
She  spoke  with  Marcella  Petersavage,  an 
eighth  grade  student.  She  asked  the  young 
girl  about  her  father's  employment.  She  later 
talked  with  Petersavage  himself  and  he  asked 
why  she  was  asking  the  questions.  She  told 
him  It  was  for  the  census. 

Mrs.  Flnley.  according  to  agent  Roberts, 
said  she  visited  the  Peteraavage  residence 
three  years  In  a  row  while  performing  her 
duties  as  a  census  taker  (Why  three  years 
In  a  row?) 

The  Flnley  woman  provided  Information  as 
to  the  living  habits  of  Petersavage,  the  num- 
ber of  days  he  spent  with   hU  family,   the 


Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart-      number  of  days  he  spent  m  Ohio,  the  names 

ment  mvesUgate  this  matter  and   that  "  " 

steps  be  taken  immediately  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  in  the 
future  violate  the  rights  of  citizens 
through  misuse — or.  at  least,  question- 


and  blrthdates  of  his  children.  She  also  told 
the  FBI  agent  that  "Mrs.  Peteraavage  Is  an 
unusual  person  and  Is  seldom  seen  outside 
her  residence"  Those  are  the  words  quoted 
by  the  FBI  agent.  There  Is  more,  none  of  It 
having  any  direct  bearing  on  whether  or  not 


BILL  BRADLEY— ALL-AMERICAN, 

RHODES  SCHOLAR,  PROFESSION- 
AL BASKETBALL  STAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  many  things  of 
which  to  be  proud,  not  the  least  being  the 
extraordinary  record  of  one  of  its  rela- 
tively young  citizens.  Bill  Bradley,  of 
Crystal  City,  universally  considered  the 
greatest  basketball  played  ever  produced 
by  the  Ivy  League,  a  sportsman  who  was 
voted  the  James  E.  Sullivan  Award  in 
1965  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  amateur 
athlete 

Rather  than  go  into  professional  bask- 
etball immediately  upon  graduation.  Bill 
Bradley,  already  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  chose  to  be  ab.oad  as  a  distin- 
guished Rhodes  Scholar. 

Upon  returning  in  1967,  Bill  started 
his  most  successful  professional  btisket- 
ball  career  with  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers. 

Not  because  he  is  an  outstanding  scho- 
lar as  well  as  a  great  athlete,  however, 
but  because  recently  he  made  an  address 
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which  every  American  would  find  Inter- 
esting. I  shall  place  this  sut>erb  talk  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  a  one-paragraph  preamble  when  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Scholar  Athlete 
Awtu-ds  banquet  last  month,  an  assem- 
blage of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.  Bradley  summarized  his  later 
address  to  the  113  chosen  scholar-ath- 
letes as  well  as  the  more  than  600  guests 
as  follows: 

Tonight  ni  not  follow  the  usual  procedure 
for  a  speech  to  a  Scholar-Athlete  dinner. 
Some  of  the  things  I'll  say,  I  wish  had  been 
said  to  me  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  a  sen- 
ior In  high  school.  It  would  have  made  life 
a  lot  easier  So  this  talk  tonight  Is  really  for 
you.  Take  and  make  what  you  want  of  It 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  su- 
perb presentation  by  a  young  man  who 
represents  so  much  of  this  Nation's  hope 
for  the  future  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt   Bill  Bradlxt 

In  1964  Bob  Dylan  wrote  a  song  called  "The 
Times  Ttiey  Are  A'changln' "  After  poignant 
warnings  to  writers  and  critics,  senators  and 
congressmen,  mothers  and  fathers,  he  said  In 
the  last  stanza.  "The  line  It  Is  drawn;  the 
curse  It  Is  cast,  the  slow  one  now  will  later 
be  fast,  as  the  present  now  will  later  be 
past;  the  order  Is  rapidly  fading,  and  the 
first  one  now  will  later  be  last — For  the 
times  they  are  a'changln' "  Today,  seven 
years  later,  the  accuracy  of  this  prophecy 
must   surprise   even    Dylan. 

We  live  In  a  world  where  survival  becomes 
more  precarious  every  day  The  basic  racial 
antagonism  of  our  American  history  remains 
festering  without  sufficient  attention;  18- 
year-old  Americans  are  sent — unconstitu- 
tionally— to  die  In  the  civil  war  of  an  under- 
developed country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  for  the  espoused  purpose  of  protecting 
America;  political  fugitives  compose  one-half 
of  the  FBI's  most-wanted  list;  hollow  men 
In  wlndowless  skyscrapers  make  private  In- 
vestment decisions  without  concern  for  man 
or  nature:  mass  education  programs  students 
to  fit  Into  categories  of  mediocrity  where 
Imagination  falls  before  the  sword  of  effi- 
ciency We  learn  our  myths  early  and  see 
the  world  through  them — the  myth  of  Amer- 
ica's moral  sujjerlorlty.  our  manifest  destiny, 
the  melting  pot,  and  the  deceptive  belief  lii 
progress;  and  hovering  behind  the  myths  lie 
the  frightful  possibilities  of  nuclear  war 
where  man  can  return  himself  to  ashes. 

As  young  Americans,  your  world  Is  all  the 
above  with  the  specific  shading  of  high 
school  athletes  ready  to  go  to  college;  many 
leaving  home;  some  never  to  return. 

How  do  you  react  to  this  litany  of  Amer- 
ica's Ills'"  How  do  you  react  to  the  high 
school  In  which  you  were  the  star,  to  college 
recruiting  to  your  teachers,  to  parents  and 
girl  friends  and.  most  impKjrtant.  how  do  you 
react  to  yourself 

Upon  confronting  to  social  environment  of 
America,  one  way  to  refwM  Is  not  to  react: 
to  pretend  there  are  no  problems;  that  things 
today  are  like  things  yesterday;  that  the 
values.  Ideas  and  modes  which  served  the 
1920'B  and  ao's  can  also  serve  the  1970'8 
One  gets  nowhere  to  argue  that  we  have 
strayed  far  from  the  Ideals  of  our  founding 
fathers,  or  that  Indeed  America  Is  good  but 
you  want  It  to  be  better  The  reply  is  always. 
"America  Is  the  best  country  In  the  world 
and  you're  a  traitor  to  criticize  It"  But.  Is  a 
man  un-American  to  suggest  the  dimensions 
of  our  social -economic  problems? 

Last  Saturday,  a  close  friend  of  mine  who 
happens  to  be  Japanese-American,  bom  In  a 
US -Oovernment-buUt   concentration   camp 


in  California,  appeared  on  the  Bill  Fields 
Show  In  St.  Louts.  He  explained  some  of  the 
nation's  problems,  as  seen  through  his  ex- 
perience. The  responses  he  got  were  filled 
with  hatred.  He  was  called  a  stooge,  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
accused  of  being  ungrateful  for  what  he  had 
and,  most  viciously,  of  not  being  a  true 
American.  Because  he  looked  different  from 
most  Americans,  he  was  expected  to  express 
his  love,  his  devotion  and  his  loyalty,  but 
never  his  criticism  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Implication  was  that  although  he  was  bom 
In  California,  grew  up  in  a  largely  white 
community,  went  to  the  nation's  best  schools 
and  thought  like  any  American  with  his 
background,  he  stUl  would  not  be  accepted 
automatically  for,  to  the  listeners,  an  Ameri- 
can Is  white,  not  yellow;  another  example 
that  the  myth  of  America  as  a  melting  pot 
Is  dead  I  fear  there  are  many  Americans  like 
the  listeners  to  the  BUI  Fields  Show  who  do , 
not  want  to  know  about  the  sickness  that 
affects  our  nation  and  do  not  accept  the 
Ideals  of  our  founding  fathers  It  Is  because 
of  them  that  I  fear  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Mo6t  of  you,  I  hope,  will  not  forsake  your 
perception.  Most  of  you  will  admit  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  in  our  country.  Once 
your  admission  is  out  you  can  begin  to  look 
for  a  cure.  Unfortunately,  for  a  growing 
number  of  young  Americans  so  much  has 
gone  wrong  that  disillusionment  has  set  In 
The  problems  seem  so  great  and  pervasive 
that  doing  battle  seems  an  impKjeslble  option. 
They  believe  as  Jonl  Mitchell  sings,  "Ice 
cream  castles  In  the  air  and  feathered  can- 
yons everywhere  I've  looked  at  clouds  that 
way;  but  now  they  only  block  the  sun  They 
rain  and  snow  on  everyone.  So  many  things 
I  would  have  done  but  clouds  got  in  my 
way  It's    life's    Uluslons    I    recall   ...  I 

really  don't  know  life  at  all  '  A  generation 
ago  they  would  have  called  such  a  person  a 
pessimist.  In  your  locker-rooms,  some  coaches 
would  call  them  quitters.  More  and  more 
though,  everyone  begins  to  see  that  these 
quitters  are  really  warm,  gentle  people  whose 
only  mistake  was  to  believe,  early  in  life, 
much  of  what  was  taught  about  America 
and  life's  possibilities. 

Others  of  you  will  react  to  the  social  en- 
vironment by  believing  In  the  textbook  an- 
swer to  the  turmoil  of  our  lives  You  wUl 
prepare  for  a  future  within  the  present  so- 
cial structure.  During  college,  you  will  ac- 
quire the  skills,  largely  verbal,  that  equip 
one  to  succeed  In  our  corporate  or  govern- 
ment bureaucracies.  You  will  develop  a 
schedule  for  your  life,  read  great  books  and 
learn  to  solve  problems  with  a  quantitative 
approach.  You  will  probably  become  a  liberal. 
with  an  Iron-bound  belief  In  progress  and  a 
strong  distrust  for  anyone  who  holds  dif- 
ferent views  of  procedure  or  structure.  You 
win  be  a  good  athlete,  probably  the  captain 
of  your  team  One  of  you  might  be  an  All- 
Amerlcan  You  will  emerge  committed  with 
your  working  life  to  better  the  Ills  of  your 
nation  But  my  bet  Is  you  will  not  succeed, 
because  your  life  style  will  be  detached  from 
your  professed  ideals  You  will  not  be  able 
to  personalize  your  social  concern. 

The  radical  reaction  Is  fuiother  alternative. 
It  sets  out  to  destroy  the  very  institution 
that  the  liberal  needs  to  give  himself  Identity. 
It  says  march,  boycott,  bomb,  abolish  all 
organized  athletics,  and  make  a  revolution. 
They  are  to  be  admired  because  they  do  act 
Their  action,  however,  should  be  ridiculed 
more  than  feared,  senseless  acts  of  vi<^ence, 
like  pebbles  dropped  into  the  sea.  The  radi- 
cal's rigidity  Is  very  much  like  that  of  those 
who  fling  around  the  accusation  of  un-Amer- 
ican. Because  one  Is  lodged  hopelessly  in  the 
past  and  the  other  lives  only  for  the  future. 
both  Ignore  the  process  of  life. 

Beyond  these  four  rather  stereotyped  re- 
actions to  our  social  environment,  the  per- 
sonal dilemma  of  most  college  students  con- 


cerns belief.  One  who  does  well  academically 
wUl  acquire  the  analytical  skUls  which  make 
him  a  good  oomoKxllty  for  the  corporate  state 
upon  ^laduatlon.  When  he  turns  those  skills 
toward  areas  of  life  other  than  his  specialty, 
however,  the  inconsistencies  In  them  become 
equally  as  clear.  He  often  is  castlgat«d  for 
being  too  crltioal  while  in  fact  he  Is  simply 
applying  the  tools  society  has  given  him  to  all 
the  Issues  Instead  of  a  specialized  few.  Jonl 
Mitchell  calls  It  "seeing  life  from  both  aides." 

There  is  a  danger  of  seeing  life  from  boti 
sides,  for  It  Is  just  a  short  distance  from  there 
to  profound  unhapplness.  Joseph  Conrad's 
novel  'Victory  Is  about  a  man  named  Heyst 
who  travels  the  short  distance  In  his  youth. 
After  a  nhudhood  with  a  father  whose  skep- 
tical analysis  of  life  leaves  him  without  be- 
lief In  human  poaslbUity  or  great  achieve- 
ments, he  finds  nothing  worthy  of  affirmation. 
It  Is  not  the  clearsighted  who  lead  the  world, 
his  father  cries,  and  Heyst  has  become  clear- 
sighted. Depressed  by  his  jxjwer  of  analysis 
he  drifts  around  the  South  Seas,  distrustful. 
purp>o6ely  detached,  unwilling  to  make  con- 
nection with  another  human  qplrlt.  Finally. 
he  opts  for  the  logical  extension  of  his  world 
view  and  settles  on  an  island  where  his  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world  comes  from 
the  monthly  visit  of  an  ocean  steamer  The 
Irony  of  the  story  rests  In  Heyat's  last  words 
which  he  utters  in  the  arms  of  the  old  sea 
captain:  "Ah.  Davidson."  he  says,  "woe  to 
the  man  whose  heart  has  not  learned  while 
young  to  hope,  to  love  and  to  put  his  trust 
in  life." 

■When  confronted  with  our  world  today, 
that  Is  my  only  response.  Put  youf  trust  in 
life  Without  personal  fulfillment,  no  soclal- 
f>olltlcal  answer  can  deal  with  the  depth  of 
today's  problems,  for  they  rest  at  the  center 
of  man's  existence  To  me,  trusting  In  life 
Involves  at  least  three  personal  actions. 

First,  one  must  accept  responalbUlty  for 
himself,  before  he  can  deal  with  other  peo- 
ple or  larger  social  Issues.  We  have  to  give 
up  the  excuses  for  not  dealing  "with  ourselves 
It  Is  easy  to  blame  bad  games  on  the  coach, 
poor  grades  on  an  intractable  teacher  It  Is 
easy  to  live  In  the  "I-could-have-lf-I-only" 
syndrome.  It  Is  also  easy  to  Ignore  one's  own 
contribution  to  our  social  problems  by  blam- 
ing their  existence  on  an  abstraction  Schools 
are  not  bad  because  of  communism  or 
atheism.  They  are  bad  because  selfish,  in- 
different people  do  not  vote  for  school  bond 
Issues.  Pollution  exists  not  because  of  run- 
away technology,  but  because  individuals 
prefer  excessive  consumption  to  a  clean  en- 
vironment. College  athletics  Is  hypocritical 
not  because  of  race  or  the  generation  gap, 
but  because  some  coaches  exploit  young 
athletes  and  young  athletes  allow  It 

The  necessary  Identity  crisis  that  most 
people  go  through  in  late  adolescence  occurs 
less  often  In  the  life  of  the  scholar-athlete, 
for  his  milieu  gives  him  a  role  at  age  18.  with 
tempting  rewards  to  play  It.  If  you  as  an  18- 
year-old  scholar-athlete,  fall  to  grapple  with 
that  fact,  you  will  always  be  a  scholar-athlete 
to  yourself.  One  might  be  frightened  to  see 
how  similar  each  of  you  really  are.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  have  accepted  3rour  role 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  it  means  for  the 
future. 

"When  one  puts  away  the  excuses  and  deals 
with  himself,  he  accepts  himself  as  he  Is. 
without  the  need  of  labels  like  A  student.  All- 
Amerlcan  and  scholar-athlete.  His  Identity 
does  not  depend  on  other  people's  expecta- 
tions or  Impersonal  status  symbols  like  cars, 
clothes,  titles  and  neighborhoods.  'When  one 
has  some  Idea  who  he  Is.  that  Is,  what  be 
likes  to  do,  what  he  "values  and  believes,  he 
rejects  society's  roles  If  they  do  not  fit.  Once 
that  rejection  takes  place,  he  wUl  be  ready  to 
experience  genuine  human  contact.  He  will  be 
able  to  concern  himself  with  the  welfare  of 
other  people  because  he  knows  himself.  He 
will  be  one  step  closer  to  trusting  in  life. 

A  more  difficult  step  to  take  Is  to  make 
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fourwlf  ofMn  to  other  p«ople  on  a  p«r*ozi*I 
leral  tul  to  •pfyroach  Vbmn  fourielX  Ap- 
pfoautiiiif  aCb«'  paople  In  mch  a  zB&naer  ia 
dtnealt  for  mmjxj  at  you.  Tou  hare  been  tbe 
f  ntei  of  MtanttoD.  Tou  have  been  the  star 
of  TOUT  •ebooL  Tour  talepbooe  rln(B  more 
than  It  la  dialed  Otber  people  hare  wanted 
rod  for  tlMlr  club.  Other  atudenta  ha^e  ad- 
mlrwl  you.  Our  aoelecy  Identlflea  your  per- 
ronnance  aa  suooew.  At  the  aame  time,  due  to 
your  early  promloeace,  U  la  hard  for  you  to 
laugb  at  failure  and  to  open  up  your  fears  to 
the  oonfldeooe  of  frtenda.  Tou  hare  found 
that  betof  a  arholar-athlete  equipa  you  with 
oo  apeclal  quaUflcatlona  aa  a  person.  It  Uvea 
you  no  bead  start  in  ronnlng  a  true  frtend- 
•btp  or  dereloplng  the  capaclUea  to  love.  If 
you  go  on  to  coQefs  and  do  well  in  aa  ap- 
prored  public  forum  like  athletics.  It  c*n  only 
''fTTie  more  Intenae.  As  you  succeed,  more 
and  more  people  wlU  take  sustenance  from 
fou.  whUe  slmultaneoualy  they  grow  further 
from  you  personally 

"nie  raaaona  they  depend  upon  you  are 
▼teartoua.  Amerlcm  la  a  rtcanotia  society  The 
Sunday  afternoon  football  game  allows  us  to 
be  Monday  momlag  quarterbacks,  while  tak- 
ing us  to  levels  of  excitement  we  would  never 
attain  or  expect  from  our  Jobe.  This  Is  one 
of  the  things  that  bothers  me  about  profes- 
sional basketball  and  makes  me  wonder  how 
much  longer  I  wUl  play  I  love  the  game.  The 
sensation  of  a  well -executed  play  la  unpar- 
aUeled.  But  more  and  more  I  think  of  the 
other  people,  the  fans  and  what  my  relation- 
ship Is  to  them.  Bven  If  I  reject  the  vicarious 
Tx>le,  off  the  court,  aa  I  do.  the  fact  remains  I 
stai  play,  and  thousands  of  people  who  do 
□rot  know  me  use  my  participation  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  as  an  excuse  for  non-acuon. 
as  a  fix  to  help  them  escape  their  own  every- 
day problems,  and  society's  problems.  The 
toll  of  providing  that  sxperlenoe  Is  beglniUng 
to  register  on  me.  The  loil  on  them  will  prob- 
ably register  too  late 

Thinking  Congressman  X  will  do  it.  or 
setting  one's  personal  thnila  through  the  re- 
ported lives  of  movie  stars  and  pro-athletes. 
or  feeling  no  need  to  boycott  products  be- 
cause there  are  people  like  Ralph  Nader: 
none  of  theee  will  save  the  country  Only 
you.  as  one  individual  who  makes  a  seem- 
ingly meaningless  commitment  of  himself, 
can  change  things.  No  one  else  can  do  It  for 
you.  Only  hundreds  of  individuals  can  make 
an  athletic  department  become  unconcerned 
with  money  and  vlctory-«t-any-ooat  and 
more  concerned  with  the  healthy  aspects  of 
competition,  learning,  and  the  human  spirit. 
Only  mlUlons  of  individuals  can  succeed  In 
demanding  that  18- year -olds  no  longer  be 
sent  to  die  In  the  quagmires  of  Southeast 
Aala.  that  private  investment  decisions  oo 
longer  b«  made  without  concern  for  man  or 
oacure.  and  that  men  no  longer  treat  their 
fellow  men  as  objects  of  seoseless  hatred 
"The  greatest  obstacle  blocking  individuals 
from  putting  their  trust  in  life  and  influenc- 
ing society  as  fulfllled  men  is  the  security 
syndrome  It  destroys  youthful  idealism  and 
makes  true  aelf-reailzatlon  impossible  To 
ahange  a  society,  one  must  have  the  persona; 
courage  to  accept  nsks  Most  of  you  are 
young  enough  and  bright  enough  to  And 
your  own  life  style  The  question  !s,  -Do 
you  have  the  personal  courage  to  Uve  if  ' 

Many  of  you  have  undergone  interviews 
for  college  in  which  you  were  asked  what  you 
want  to  be  Pew  of  you  know  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should,  eapeclaily  before 
you  know  yourself  Durlag  these  next  few 
years  is  the  time  to  decide  about  one  thing 
only — education — who  you  are  and  what  you 
believe  More  accurately  put.  you  could  ask 
Bducatlon  for  what'"  Are  you  being  subtly 
programjned  Into  being  a  certain  kind  of 
person  with  a  narrow  .-ajige  of  traditional 
career  alternatives'  If  so,  rebel  Learning 
should  load  to  freedom,  not  reetralnj.  Learn- 
ing is  not  a  matter  of  the  university  a  di- 
ploma or  grades    It  is  a  matter  of  what  you 


tnow.  what  you  can  perceive  about  yourself 
and  your  times,  and.  ultimately,  u  is  a  matter 
of  what  you  do,  whether  you  work  on  your 
own  perceptions  and  values  or  blindly  accept 
the  programmed  Job  and  the  programmed 
values.  One  Is  never  too  young  to  take  a 
stand.  Wisdom  u  where  you  And  It.  It  Is  not 
the  exclusive  province  of  any  age  group 

What  Is  Important  is  not  what  you  leave 
behind  or  wanted  to  do  or  said  you  would 
do,  but  what  you  do.  how  you  spend  your 
time,  your  work.  As  Conrad  says.  "In  ones 
activity  alone  do  we  find  that  sxistalnlng  illu- 
sion of  an  Independent  existence  "  During 
your  college  years  your  work  could  be  dis- 
tx)verlng  yourself  It's  a  unique  opportunity 
There  Is  no  accepted  method  for  everyone; 
Indeed,  some  never  experience  the  search  and 
others  fall  to  realize  Its  Importance  Do  not 
allow  your  alternatives  to  stop  with  studies 
and  college  sports  There  must  be  more  Imag- 
ination In  this  room  tonight  Whether 
you  spend  the  next  few  years  competing  on 
the  athletic  field,  walking  in  the  protest 
line,  studying  at  the  library,  hiking  the  UB  . 
working  on  a  farm,  playing  rock  music  or 
following  the  sun — you  Ideally  wUl  learn  to 
hope,  to  love,  and  to  put  your  trust  In  life 

If  there  Is  a  Bob  I>ylan  In  the  auditorium 
tonight,  let  8  hope  he  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  today  s  stereotype  Imagee  of  conserva- 
tism, liberal  lam.  disUlualonment  or  radical- 
ism, let's  hope  he  can  write  of  Joy  and 
fulflllment.  of  the  life  possible  for  all  of  us 
m  the  future,  of  how  individuals  who  know 
themselves  can  Influence  the  larger  social 
Issues,  of  how  a  society  can  be  created  which 
La  not  life  denying  but  life  giving  Ptar  even 
before  the  sediment  of  the  !9«0s  has  settled 
the   times  they  are  a  'ehangln' — once  more 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 
ENDORSES  EXECUTIVE  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  Na- 
UormJ  Civil  Service  League  has,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  .service  merit 
system  in  the  1883  Pendleton  Act.  been 
the  major  public  interest  group  promot- 
ing quality  in  the  civil  service  system 
The  league  annually  presents  10  coveted 
awards  to  civil  servants  for  distinguished 
achievement. 

Thus  the  National  Civil  Service 
League's  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
the  President's  executive  reorganization 
propoeals  has  special  significance  The 
league  considers  the  reorganization  "a 
landmark  In  Federal  administrative  his- 
tory "  The  president  of  the  league,  Morti- 
mer Caplln.  and  the  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Bernard  L  Gladieux, 
wrote  the  President  on  June  7  on  behalf 
of  the  league  that — 

The  League  concurs  that  the  preeent  frag- 
mented structure,  oriented  to  special  Inter- 
ests (X  purposes,  is  no  longer  adapted  to  a 
comprehensive  and  ooordlnated  attack  on  the 
soclo-econocnlc  problems  of  modern  times 
We  believe  that  the  proposed  plans  can  pro- 
vide a  much  more  suitable  and  ratii:>na; 
frajnework  for  both  poUcy  and  administra- 
tion 

Thus  Mr  President,  we  have  the  judg- 
ment of  an  organization  of  unquestioned 
com.petence  that  the  reorganization  pro- 
posals are  necessary  The  program  Is 
bold,  and  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  courage  in  proposing  It 
I  think  we  In  the  Senate  must  respond 
with  equal  boldness  to  Implement  these 
fundamental  improvements  In  the  opera- 
Uons  of  Government  The  National  Civil 
Service  League  has  long  been  a  student 


of  the  Federal  executive  structure,  a 
stanch  advocate  of  quality  and  defender 
of  the  best  in  our  civil  service.  Let  us  take 
its  advice  to  heart  and  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  th,"  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRo, 
as  follows : 

National  Crvn,  Sntvicx  Lkaout, 

June  7,  1971. 
Hon  RiCKASfi  M  Nixon, 
PrfcMd^nf  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  Houte. 
Wathington.  D  C 

Dkas  Us  PaxsmsNT  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Clvu  Service  League 
warmly  endorses  the  management  doctrine 
and  conceptual  principles  embodied  In  the 
four  reorganization  proposals  presented  to 
the  Congress  In  your  message  of  March 
26  This  proposal  to  Integrate  a  congeries  of 
Pederal  departmenu  and  agencies  dealing 
with  domestic  aiTalrs  Into  a  more  rational 
structure  la  a  landmark  In  Pederal  admin- 
istrative history  We  commend  your  fore- 
sight !n  designing  this  organization  plan 
and   presenting   It   to   the   Congress. 

The  structural  context  in  which  policies 
are  formulated  and  programs  carried  out 
clearly  serves  as  a  major  determinant  of  the 
effectiveness  of  governmental  services  The 
League  concurs  that  the  present  fragmented 
structure,  oriented  to  special  interests  or 
purposes,  is  no  longer  adapted  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the 
socio-economic  problems  of  modern  times. 
We  believe  that  the  pro[>oeed  plans  can  pro- 
vide a  much  more  suitable  and  rational 
framework  for  both  policy  and  administra- 
tion In  their  promise  to: 

Assure  better  accountabUlty  through 
clearly  delineated  authority  for  broad  but 
definitive  missions; 

Afford  greater  prospect*  for  eliminating 
overlapping  programs  and  producing  ef- 
flclency  and  cost  reductions. 

Facilitate  the  balancing  of  conflicting  de- 
mands on  our  resources  by  granting  broader 
-lexlbUlty  to  Cabinet  members  In  decision- 
making. 

Enhance  Presidential  control  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  by  limiting  the  number  of 
principal  subordinates; 

Give  broader  opportunity  for  more  uni- 
form standards  and  wider  mobility  In  gov- 
ernment personnel  utilization 

We  also  believe  the  overall  plan  will  have 
the  virtue  of  shielding  the  President  from 
the  mounting  volume  of  coordination  neces- 
sary to  acortmmodate  policies  and  resolve 
conflicts  on  particular  Issues  These  are  ottca 
of  a  subordinate  nature  and  Impose  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  President,  who  should  be 
free  for  uniquely  Presidential  decisions  and 
concerns 

Purthermore,  by  placing  more  responsi- 
bility In  Cabinet  officers  and  by  reducing  the 
number  of  primary  departmental  entitles 
there  should  be  greater  assuraxtce  that  Sec- 
retaries of  government  will  be  more  closely 
Identified  with  the  President,  more  inti- 
mately advised  as  U)  his  perspecUve  and. 
therefore  better  equipped  to  deal  with  sub- 
stantive policy  issues  which  now  require  ex- 
tensive White  Hous*'  coordination  It  u.  thus, 
uur  hope  that  the  reorganization  will  help 
restore  the  Cabinet  to  positions  of  primacy 
In  the  councils  of  government  and  arrest  the 
trend  toward  excessive  reliance  on  White 
House  coordinating  staffs  evident  in  succes- 
sive  administrations  since  World   War  II. 

The  proposed  massive  concentration  of  do- 
mestic functions  In  a  few  comprehensive  de- 
partments will  confront  you  and  your  ad- 
ministration with  an  unprecedented  man- 
agement challenge  Cabinet  leadership  of  ei- 
cepuonal  management  competence  will  be 
required,  and  the  moet  modem  management 
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techniques  will  have  to  be  adopted  Good 
management  will  also  require  extraordinary 
care  In  selecting  key  departmental  executives 
and  the  optimum  utilization  of  the  senior 
civil  service  staff.  Many  other  Pederal  reor- 
ganizations have  faltered  on  this  score  and 
have  failed  to  produce  the  anticipated  bene- 
fits because  of  managerial  deficiencies. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  endorse  your  re- 
organization proposals  and  convey  to  you 
the  willingness  of  representatives  of  the 
League,  as  a  public  Interest  organization,  to 
voice  our  support  as  appropriate  Some  of 
us  may  have  varying  views  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  or  assignment  of  particular 
functions.  Admittedly,  there  are  many  Issues 
concerning  the  most  suitable  locus  for  spe- 
cific bureaus  of  programs  and  reasonable 
men  can  expect  to  have  some  differences 
concerning  them.  Likewise,  alternative  clus- 
tering of  functions  and  agencies  within  the 
general  context  of  the  plan  may  prove  to 
have  merit.  Nevertheless,  this  In  no  way  di- 
lutes our  endorsement  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples and  concepts  underlying  the  proposed 
creation  of  these  four  new  departments  of 
government. 

Please  accept  the  good  wishes  of  our  Board 
as  you  proceed  with  the  Important  task  of 
forming  a  Federal  organization  which  will 
produce  better  respKjnslvlty  and  efficiency 
In  Pederal  administration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mortimer    M.    Capun. 

President. 
Bernard   L.   Gladizttx, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 


POLLUTION 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  I  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  horror  of  pol- 
lution Our  Nation's  lakes  and  waterways 
are  becommg  unusable,  wildlife  Is  being 
destroyed,  and  the  water  shortages 
throughout  the  country  are  receiving 
national  concern.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  reverse  the  dangerous  actions 
which  man  has  perpetrated  on  his  en- 
vironment for  the  past  generations,  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  Savannah  District  Army 
Oorjw  of  Engineers  from  permitting  the 
dumping  of  sewage  in  Lake  Hartwell  in 
In  South  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  Savannah  District  of  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  received  an  appli- 
cation from  a  firm  In  Anderson,  South  Caro- 
lina to  permit  It  to  construct  and  maintain 
a  discharge  line  which  will  discharge  treated 
effluents  from  a  holding  pond  Into  Lake  Hart- 
well  near  where  US,  Highway  76  crosses  Six 
and  Twenty  Mile  Creek;  and 

Whereas,  the  application  if  granted  would 
permit  concern  to  dump  eight  thousand  gal- 
lons of  treated  sewage  a  day  Into  the  Six  and 
Twenty  Mile  Creek  channel  of  Lake  Hartwell; 

Wherea.s,  Lake  Hartwell  has  been  developed 
as  a  residential  area  and  as  an  outstanding 
recreational  spa  attracting  many  thousands 
annually  to  its  shore  to  Indulge  In  such 
water  sports  as  swimming,  water  skiing, 
boating  and  fishing;  and 

Whereas,  the  dumping  of  sewage  whether 
treated  or  not  presents  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  residents  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  many  users  of  the  facilities  of  Lake  Hart- 
well,  Now,   therefore,   be   It  resolved  by  the 


House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  Savannah 
District  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  from  ap- 
proving a  proposal  to  permit  the  dumping  of 
sewage  in  Lake  Hartwell  in  South  Carolina 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 


DOT  ADMITS  USING  TAXPAYER 
FUNDS  TO  PROMOTE  SST  AMONG 
GRADE-SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  requesting  information 
about  a  booklet  that  DOT  has  been  dis- 
tributing to  the  Nation's  schools.  The 
booklet  is  entitled  SST-T-T— Sound, 
Sense,  Today,  Tomorrow,  Thereafter." 
The  distribution  of  this  booklet  has  been 
underway  for  quite  .some  time,  as  part  of 
the  Department's  aviation  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  booklet  is  little  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  propagandize  our  children  as  to 
the  virtues  of  the  SST.  It  minimizes — in- 
deed, almost  dismisses — the  problem  of 
the  sonic  boom.  It  makes  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  other  environmental  prob- 
lems, such  as  excessive  sidelme  noise  or 
upper  atmospheric  pollution  It  praises 
the  virtue  of  speed  to  the  hilt — but  with- 
out mentioning  that  fewer  than  3  per- 
cent of  us  might  ever  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  booklet's  adventure  stories  are 
geared  in  the  same  direction.  Children 
are  introduced  to  "The  Supersonic  Pussy- 
cat"— the  lucky  pet  that  gets  to  fly  to 
Paris  in  2^2  hours;  to  "Deci  Belle" — 
who  was  attracted  to  any  noise,  "the 
louder  the  better":  to  "Maxwell  the 
Mouse,"  "Shaky  the  Helicopter,"  and 
other  unforgettable  characters.  There  is 
a  teacher's  manual  accompanying  these 
stories,  suggesting  exercises  which  can 
excite  interest  in  supersonic  flight, 

Mr.  President,  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  sought  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  booklet,  its  date  of  print- 
ing, the  number  of  copies  distributed,  and 
the  authorization  for  the  expenditure. 

Secretary  Volpe's  response  was  sent 
last  Friday.  His  letter  indicates  that  the 
project  cost  the  taxpayer  $12,800:  that 
50.000  copies  of  the  booklet  were  printed : 
that  the  booklet  is  still  in  active  use:  and 
that  the  money  came  out  of  the  printing 
allocation  for  DOT  and  FAA. 

Mr  President,  I  can  see  absolutely  no 
justification  for  this  type  of  expendi- 
ture—however small  It  may  be.  This  t>-pe 
of  blatant  propaganda,  distributed  to 
children  who  cannot  see  through  it, 
would  be  questionable  even  if  it  were 
financed  by  private  funds.  But  it  is  dou- 
bly reprehensible  to  have  the  Pederal 
taxpayer  finance  it. 

Congress  has  not,  I  hope,  lost  the  pow- 
er to  control  such  expenditures.  "When 
the  DOT  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1972  comes  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  this  Senator  in- 
tends to  pursue  this  matter  further.  I 
just  cannot  see  how  we  can  permit  this 


kind  of  propagandizing  by  the  Pederal 
Government  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  response  from  Secretary 
Volpe,  dated  June  18,  1971.  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  My  original  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe  ""Iready  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  4,  1971,  at 
page  18129 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  June  18,  1971. 
Hon    William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Id  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  2,  1971,  this  Is  one  of  many 
publications  we  have  available  to  aid  us  In 
the  promotion  of  aviation  which  Is  author- 
ized by  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act,  The  project 
grew  out  of  a  request  by  educators  to  have 
material  developed  which  could  be  used  for 

.  ,  Aviation  Education  Materials  For 
Grades  K-6  In  The  Areas  Of  Aviation  Noise 
And  Sonic  Boom," 

In  answer  to  the  six  questions  you  raised: 

( 1 1  The  booklet  was  produced  through 
normal  government  printing  channels  using 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT).  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(FAA)  programs  More  precisely,  the  publi- 
cation was  a  part  of  DOT'S  Intersigency  Alr- 
'  craft  Noise  Abatement  F*rogram  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Information  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  group.  The  legislative  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  was  the  regular  print- 
ing allocation  of  the  then  DOT,  FAA  budget. 

(2)  The  costs  fall  In  two  major  categories; 
the  actual  contract  for  the  production  of  the 
original  material  was  >5,021.00;  the  actual 
printing  cost  amounted  to  $7,871.42. 

(3)  The  first  and  only  printing  was  com- 
pleted on  July  1,  1969, 

(4)  There  were  50,000  copies  of  the  booklet 
printed. 

(5)  The  booklets  were  distributed  to  the 
then  various  FAA  regions,  area  managers  and 
educators,  both  In  public  and  private  schools, 
and  those  In  colleges  and  universities  who 
conduct  teacher  training  sessions. 

(6)  The  publication  is  still  used. 

I  trust  this  satisfactorily  answers  the  ques- 
tions you  raised. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpx. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  SPEECH  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP 
MAYORS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
June  14  I  had  the  high  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  delivering  the  keynote  address 
to  the  Conference  of  Mayors  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  the  speech,  I  advocated  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  national 
urban  strategy — a  plan  of  action  that 
pinpoints  the  choices  and  values  we  as  a 
nation  must  embrace  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  I  suggested 
that  five  key  points  of  a  national  urban 
strategy  are  fiscal  vitality,  social  prog- 
ress, environmental  quality,  urban  peace, 
and  balanced  national  growth. 

Although  I  believe  that  each  of  these 
topics  is  a  major  subject  in  itself.  I 
focused  my  attention  on  fiscal  vitality 
and  social  progress, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Scnatob  HtrBssr  H.  Humpmrst. 

1071  CoNmxNCK  or  Mators 

Th«  accepte<l  principles  of  onttorlcal  prac- 
tice call  for  Uie  keynoter  to  set  the  tone  and 
style  of  the  convention.  His  speech  Is  sup- 
posed to  provide  the  focus  for  discussion  and 
Inspire  other  speakers  to  rise  to  even  greater 
rhetorical  glories. 

I  am  not  certain  that  my  speech  will  ac- 
complish that  or  whether  I  want  It  to. 

But  I  am  certain  that  I  want  to  have  a 
band  in  setting  the  tone  of  this  conference 

And,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  it 
than  to  state  here  and  now,  flatly  and  un- 
equivocally, I  am  one  Democrat  who  favors 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing. 

The  cities  need  the  money 

The  country  needs  revenue  sharing. 

And  I  win  flight  for  It. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
city  of  yesterday. 

I  want  to  talk  about  today — today's  gov- 
ernment, today's  cities  and  today's  people 
and  problems — and  what  kind  of  cities  we 
can  have  tomorrow,  if  we  begin  now. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  today,  there  will  be  no  cities  tomor- 
row. They  will  Instead  be  islands  of  despair 
and  conflict. 

For  those  of  us  who  love  cities,  who  believe 
that  cities  are  more  than  mortar  and  bricks 
and  concrete  and  steel,  the  urban  condition 
Is  frustrating  and  disillusioning. 

The  city  is  a  paradox. 

We  know  that  many  parts  of  tfie  city  are 
beautiful. 

We  have  green  parks,  tree-lined  roads,  ex- 
pansive lawns,  well-kept  homes,  great  li- 
braries, recreation  areas,  theatres,  and  cul- 
tural centers.  At  Its  best  the  city  gives  us  a 
sense  of  excitement  and  a  "sense  of  the 
possible" 

We  also  know  that  there  Is  another  part 
of  urban  America.  It  Is  neither  pleasant  nor 
pretty. 

Thu  Is  the  city  of  crime,  of  blight,  of 
slums,  and  of  people  with  crushed  spirits. 

And  nothing  we  do  seems  to  help. 

We  have  tried  many  tactics,  many 
programs. 

Yet,  ghettos  and  barrios  swell  with  the 
crying  pain  of  too  many  people,  not  enough 
space,  and  a  style  of  life  that  robs  man  of 
dignity,  hope  and  opportunity. 

Businesses  and  white  residents  move  out 
of  the  city,  while  the  poor,  the  unskilled  and 
the  welfare  clients  move  In. 

The  tax  base  Is  reduced. 

Schools  are  poorest  where  they  should  be 
the  best. 

Our  programs  have  not  matched  our  ex- 
pectations because  we  have  not  succeeded  In 
Identifying  the  needs  of  the  poor  with  the 
needs  of  the  non-poor. 

We  have  not  yet  convinced  the  middle- 
Income  taxpayer  that  when  some  of  the  peo- 
ple are  denied  good  health  care  and  educa- 
tion and  Jobs,  it  affects  all  of  the  people 

What  we  need  are  good  schools — not  only 
for  the  poor  but  for  everyone. 

What  we  need  are  good  hospitals — for 
everyone. 

What  we  need  Is  good  housing,  not  only 
for  the  poor,  not  only  for  the  affluent,  but  for 
everyone. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  them  until  we 
recognize  that  the  problems  of  urbanization 
will  yield  only  to  national  policy  decisions 
that  reallocate  our  resources  and  define  a 
clear  National  Urban  Strategy  for  our  Cities. 

What  do  I  mean  by  National  Urban 
Strategy? 

I  mean  a  policy  that  marks  the  values  and 
choices  we  as  a  Nation  must  embrace  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  nee<ls  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  plan  of  action  backed  by  money, 
leadership,  and  political  commitment. 


It  Is  for  otir  cities  what  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  for  Europe. 

And  It  Is  much  more: 

It  Is  the  willingness  to  preserve — to  stop 
studying  what  is  to  t>e  done  and  start  doing 
what  needs  doing. 

I  believe  there  are  five  essentials  of  a  Na- 
tional Urban  Strategy  Fiscal  Vitality,  Social 
Progress,  Environmental  Quality,  Urban 
Peace,  and  Balanced  Grototh. 

I  have  talked  with  you  In  previous  years 
about  urban  peace  and  about  my  prop>osals 
for  councils  of  civil  peace  I  hope  to  talk  to 
you  another  day  about  environmental  qual- 
ity and   balanced  growth. 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  about  today's  pri- 
orities: Fiscal  vitality  and  social  progress 
rmsT,  FISCAL  vrTALrrT 

I  understand  that  the  mayors  had  a  meet- 
ing on  city  finances  with  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  Vice 
President  reportedly  turned  to  an  associate 
and  said:  "If  you've  heard  one  nutyor.  you've 
heard  them  all  " 

Well,  hardly — but  when  It  comes  to  the 
matter  of  city  finances — he  may  be  right. 
How's  that  for  being  bipartisan? 

We  all  agree  we  will  never  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  housing,  the  education,  the  basic 
services  to  people  unless  we  solve  the  dollar 
shortage  first. 

Tour  cities  need  hard  cash,  and  they  need 
It  now. 

And  they  will  need  more  in  the  future. 

Listen  to  these  projections: 

State  and  local  governments  will  need  tl50 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  all  their  pro- 
grams. 

Education  by  1976  wlU  require  t66  billion: 
$17  blUlon  will  be  needed  for  highways 

Police  and  fire  protection  will  cost  another 
tlObUllon 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  this  money?  How 
are  we  going  to  meet  this  demand' 

I  propose  an  eight-point  fiscal  program 
for  the  cities. 

Number  one    the  economy 

We  need  a  healthy,  booming  economy 

This  Nation's  economy  is  floundering 
badly,  and  all  of  us  know  it. 

It  does  not  produce  the  revenues  we  need — 
it  produces  unemployment. 

It  does  not  produce  adequate  growth — It 
produces   Inflation. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  this  recession  will 
cost  State  and  local  governments  $6  billion 
In  lost  revenues.  It  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  over  t30  billion. 

It  win  cost  the  economy  over  tl60  billion. 

Here  Is  a  startling  fact  that  has  received 
too  lltUe  notice:  Prom  19«1  to  1969.  the  num- 
ber of  people  classified  as  being  in  poverty 
decreased  5  per  cent  per  year 

In  1969-70,  the  number  of  people  In  poverty 
increased  5  per  cent 

We  must  reject  the  economic  "nonpollcy" 
that  has  created  theae  statistics.  The  people 
must  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  heathy  econ- 
omy, rather  than  the  victims  of  an  economy 
of  recession. 

No.  tmo:  Revenue  shariTig 

We  can  and  we  must  enact  revenue  sharing 
now. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  not  a  panacea.  I  rec- 
ognize, too,  that  to  be  efl'ectlve,  the  amount 
of  fiscal  relief  must  be  greater  than  the  t5 
bin  ion  proposed  by  the  Administration 

But  I  urge  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  put  aside  partisanship  and 
Individual  pride  of  authorship  to  paas  an  ac- 
ceptibde  revenue  sharing  bill  at  this  session. 

I  believe  that  an  equitable  revenue  sharing 
bill  should  have  a  pass-through  formula  that 
guarantees  cities  their  fair  share.  It  should 
be  based  on  need  as  well  as  size. 

The  bill  should  also  contain  a  plan  for  the 
modernization  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. And,  It  should  provide  Incentives  for 


governments  to  adopt  a  progressive,  rather 
than  regressive  tax  system.  That  is  what  I 
Intend  to  work  for. 

Still,  revenue  sharing  U  only  part  of  the 
required  package. 

It  ought  not  be  oversold  as  a  cure-all. 

It  la  at  best  an  economic  blood  transfusion 
for  local  governments  that  are  suffering  from 
severe  economic  anemia. 

But  we  need  that  transfusion  now. 

A/ umber   Three:   National  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank 

We  can  and  must  enact  the  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank — legislation  I 
recently  Introduced  to  help  cities,  states,  and 
towns  finance  vitally  needed  public  projects. 

This  legislation  Is  based  on  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  international  finance.  I  propose  that 
we  now  apply  them  at  home  by  providing 
long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates,  and 
that  we  couple  the  financial  help  with  tech- 
nical assistance. 

My  plan  will  allow  cities,  counties,  towns, 
school  districts  and  other  government  Juris- 
dictions to  move  ahead  on  a  wide  range  of 
urgently  needed  public  construction. 

It  will  provide  an  alternative  and  supple- 
mental source  of  funds  for  new  schools  .  .  . 
for  medical  and  hospital  centers  ...  for  police 
and  fire  training  facilities  ...  for  day  care 
centers  .  parks  .  .  .  waste  disposal  centers 
museums  and  cultural  centers  .  .  .  parks 
and  playgrounds  .  mass  transit  systems  .  .  . 
adult  education  facilities  .  .  .  and  much 
more. 

It  can  help  end  the  stop-start  history  of 
public  construction  In  this  country  by  pro- 
viding for  an  orderly  and  continuing  new 
financing  mechanism 

The  National  Domestic  Developmont  Bank 
Is  a  program  for  all  the  communities  of 
America 

It  can  facilitate  economic  development  In 
depressed  areas. 

It  can  provide  Jobs 

It  can  stimulate  the  economy. 

It  can  help  promote  better  balanced  rural- 
urban  growth. 

And,  it  can  remove  the  reliance  of  local 
governments  on  the  ever-Increasing  proper- 
ty tax. 

We  have  become  a  Nation  that  Is  privately 
wealthy  but  publicly  poor  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation can  help  redress  that  Imbalance. 

We  have  used  this  approach  successfully 
overseas  through  such  institutions  as  the 
World  Bank. 

I  say  that  If  we  can  help  build  a  better  Rio 
de  Janlero,  we  can  help  build  a  better  Phna- 
delphla,  or  Detroit,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York, 
or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Number  four  Categorical  grants 
We  should  fully  fund  the  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  And  we  should  unfreeze 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  program  money, 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated,  but 
which  the  Administration  has  Insisted  on 
tying  up. 

We  should  demand  that  the  President  re- 
lease these  Impounded  funds  now 

Number  five:  Block  grants 

We  should  pass  a  series  of  block  grants 
to  be  used  for  specific  purposes  but  with  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  total  money 
available  for  local  discretionary  use. 

We  can  maintain  a  Federal  presence  and 
still  allow  you  as  mayors  the  flexibility  to 
spend  this  money  consistent  with  your  local 
needs — and  you  know  those  needs  better  than 
anyone. 

Number  six:  Welfare 

We  can  and  must  federalize  the  cost  of 
welfare.  And,  we  can  make  a  major  effort 
this  year 

We  can  and  must  encourage  States  which 
save  money  from  reduced  public  assistance 
expenses  to  return  a  portion  of  that  savings 
to  the  cities. 
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Welfare  is  a  national  problem:  it  demands 
national  answers  and  national  financing. 

Number  seven:  Highways 
We  should  open  up  the  highway  trust  fund 
to   the   cities — to   pave   city   streets   and   to 
build   new   streets,   to   create   parking   areas, 
and  to  help  finance  maintenance 

We  must  end  the  fiction  that  the  streets 
of  a  city  are  separate  and  apart  from  high- 
ways. They  are  an  Integral  part  of  our  trans- 
portation circulatory  system,  and  it  Is  time 
that  we  recognized  that  fact 

Number  eight:  Tax  reform 

We  can  and  must  reform  the  tax  system. 

We  should  de-eimphaslze  the  regressive 
sales  and  property  tax  and  emphasize  more 
equitable  local  and  State  Income  tax. 

This  reform  will  not  be  easy.  Methods  of 
financing  change  slowly,  and  people  do  not 
eagerly  embrace  Income  taxes. 

But.  look  what  happens  if  we  do  not 
change  our  local  tax  structures: 

Sales  taxes  In  fiscal  1975  will  yield  some 
$28  billion. 

Property  taxes  wUl  account  for  some  939 
bllUon. 

Income  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
bring  In  only  tlO  billion. 

And,  corporate  taxes  will  produce  only 
93.7  binion 

In  other  words,  those  least  able  to  pay  will 
be  asked  to  shoulder  most  of  the  tax  load. 

We  must  have  a  more  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture and  one  that  will  enable  the  states 
to  share  with  the  cities 

The  second  essential  of  a  National  Urban 
Strategy  Is  social  progress. 

Money  Is  crucial.  But  we  also  need  a 
strategy  of  allocating  that  money  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people. 

Among  other  things,  social  progress  means 
suitable  emplojmient  and  the  opportunity 
to  advance  In  one's  work. 

It  means  we  must  strive  to  provide  a  na- 
tional floor  of  basic  services  for  every  dtlzen 
In  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  highly  mobile  society.  Almost  20 
p>er  cent  of  our  population  is  on  the  move 
every  year 

We  must  guarantee  all  Americans,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  live,  basic  services  and  basic 
standards.  Clean  and  well-Ut  streets,  garbage 
collection,  adequate  public  safety,  and  other 
basic  services  are  matters  of  right  for  every 
American. 

The  cities  have  the  manpower  to  make 
good  on  this  guarantee  The  Federal  govern- 
ment must  help  supply  the  resources 

Social  progress  aLso  means  an  adequate 
welfare  system  for  those  who  need  assistance 

Social  progress  means  schools — good 
schools.  It  means  quality  education  And,  It 
means  a  substantial  increase  in  federal  funds 
for  education. 

It  means  advancing  on  all  these  fronts, 
not  retreat. 

Social  progress  means  a  nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  health  and  dental  care 

It  means  more  hospitals,  neighborhood 
health  centers  close  to  the  people,  and  more 
medical  manpower. 

And  It  means  much  more  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive care. 

Social  progress  means  day  care  facilities 
for  the  children  of  working  mcithers 

Social  progress  means  racial  peace  It  means 
respect  for  our  individual  differences  And 
It  means  a  continuing  effort  In  both  public 
and  private  life  to  erase  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination and  Inequality  of  opportunity 

Social  progress  means  a  concerted  attack. 
led  by  the  Federal  Government  against  drug 
abuse  and  drug  addiction 

Drugs  cost  the  cities  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  crime.  And  the  human  cost  cannot  be 
calculated 

In  Washington  alone,  drug  related  crime 
toUU  M60  million. 


In  New  York  City,  the  cost  Is  about  93 
bUlion. 

Even  more  frightening  Is  this  fact.  In  the 
last  eight  years,  drug  abuse  killed  more  p>eople 
In  New  York  City  than  the  entire  Stale  of 
New  York  loet  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  sp>ends  a  pit- 
tance on  drug  control. 

I  believe  we  must  consolidate  and 
strengthen  all  our  activities  relating  to  the 
control  of  drugs  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
drug  users  and  addicts.  I  intend  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  create  a  Drug  Cure  and  Control 
Authority  that  would  do  Just  that. 

I  recommend  an  emergency  appropriation 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  faced  by  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

And  1  call  on  the  President  to  convene  an 
Immediate  White  House  Conference  on  Drug 
Control. 

Many  agencies  must  Join  in  the  fight 
against  the  growing  drug  epidemic 

If  the  CIA  can  find  a  saboteur,  then  It  can 
find  a  drug  smuggler  If  the  FBI  can  ferret 
out  subversives.  It  can  find  the  drug  pushers 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Customs  Bureau — 
all  resources  of  the  Federal  government 
should  Join  now  In  a  major  offensive  against 
the  menace  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction 

We  should  obtain  international  agree- 
ments that  will  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  Into 
this  country  from  abroad. 

And  if  we  cannot  negotiate  agreements, 
then  we  must  apply  strong  sanctions  to  dry 
up  the  Illegal  entry  of  drugs — sanctions  that 
would  Include  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
assistance. 

No  nation  can  be  a  true  friend  and  ally  if 
It  contributes  to  the  poisoning  of  our  people. 
Drug  trafBc  Is  murder  on  the  Installment 
plan   It  must  be  stopped. 
Finally,  social  progress  means  clvU  peace 
No  one  can  be  secure  where  there  Is  vio- 
lence, crime,  and  disorder. 

The  first  responsibility  of  government  Is  to 
preserve  and  protect  life.  And,  we  must  do  so 
within  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  due 
process. 

Every  citizen  must  be  able  to  live  In  peace. 
think  In  peace,  do  business  in  peace,  and  feel 
secure  In  his  residence 

The  program  I  have  outlined  will  require 
planning  and  determined  political  leadership. 
It  will  also  require  money. 

But  It  will  cost  more  not  to  do  it  than  to 
dolt 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the  tools  to 
do  the  Job  We  have  the  know-how  We  have 
the  manpower  And  we  have  the  resotirces 
and  the  wealth,  if  we  will  use  them  well. 

We  can  start  by  closing  tax  loopholes  and 

finding  more  equitable  ways  to  raise  money. 

And  we  can  start  by  challenging  our  fiscal 

priorities:    Do   we   need   980   billion   for   the 

Pentagon? 

I  say  no. 

National  security  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
troops  and  weapons.  Security  ultimately  lies 
In  our  people  It  lies  In  the  political  and 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  and  In  cities 
that  are  alive  and  growing,  not  sick  and 
dying 

The  people  and  their  well-being  Is  the  solid 
base  of  the  real  security  we  must  build 

Four  years  ago.  a  Presidential  commission 
concluded  that  This  Nation  is  moving  to- 
wards two  societies — one  black  and  one 
white — separate  and  unequal" 

Since  then,  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
not  all  of  our  urban  problems  are  racial 

We  know  now  that  there  are  problems  of 
political  organization,  of  social  Institutions 
of  community  services,  and  financial  re- 
sources. 

We  know  now  that  urban  problems  are  as 
Intricate  as  they  are  disturbing  And.  as 
diverse  as  they  are  agonizing. 

We  know  now  that  we  must  have  a  Na- 
tional Urban  Strategy  if  we  are  to  build  the 


kind  of  cities  that  we  must  have — cities  that 
are  rich  and  rewarding  places  In  which  to 
live  and  work  and  raise  children. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  we  can  forget  such 

lofty  concepts  as  "national  greatness."    'New 

.American    Revolutions,"    "brotherhood  "    and 

driving  dreams,  "  for  the  dreams  wlU   ttuTi 

into  nightmares 

Can  we  as  a  Nation  build  great  cltlas? 

Can  we  make  It? 

I  am  an  optimist,  I  believe  we  can. 

I  believe  we  can  reach  what  Cotton  Mather 
called  the  Heavenly  City" — a  city  to  be  In- 
habited by  an  Innumerable  Company  of 
Angels  and  by  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men." 


AMERICAN-VIETNAMESE  WAR 
CHILDREN 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
care,  in  the  United  States,  of  children 
of  unwed  Vietnamese  mothers  and 
American  fathers— S.  2017. 

These  children  are  a  tragic  byproduct 
of  the  war — recognized  by  neither  the 
U.S.  Government,  nor  the  Vietnamese 
Government 

Most  of  them  face  a  bleak  future. 
Their  illegitimacy  is  a  stain,  just  as  it  is 
in  other  places.  But  they  also  bear  the 
stigma  of  mixed  blood — of  being  half- 
Caucasian  or  half-Negro  In  some  levels 
of  Vietnamese  society  this  mi.xed  blood 
will  make  them  virtually  an  outcast — 
the  child  with  Negro  biood  will  have  a 
particularly  difficult  time.  I  am  told, 

I  have  now  been  advised  of  some  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  Defense  De- 
partment survey  of  children  fathered 
illegitimately  by  U.S.  soldiers  m  Viet- 
nam. The  survey  found  5  400  children 
who  could  be  identified  as  fitting  into 
this  category.  Some  400  have  been  aban- 
doned and  are  m  orphanages  The  re- 
mainder are  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  living  with  their  mothers  or 
other    relatives. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  plight  of 
these  children  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department,  and  I  was  given  approxi- 
mately the  same  numbers  from  their 
sources.  The  State  Department  indicates 
that  some  money  is  going  from  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  support  the  orphanages 
under  the  general  classification  of  aid 
to  "war  victims  " 

My  bill  would  bring  those  who  are 
orphans  to  the  United  States  where  they 
could  be  either  adopted,  or  be  cared  for 
and  educated  The  bill  also  provides  that 
if  a  Vietnamese  mother  voluntarily  de- 
cides to  give  up  claims  to  a  child,  it  can 
also  be  brought  here  to  be  adopted  or 
cared  for 

The  French  Government,  which  in 
1954-55  undertook  the  same  kind  of 
program  I  am  proposing,  found  that 
there  were  5,000  children  who  were  in 
need  of  care,  or  whose  mothers  gave  up 
their  custody,  and  who  were  eventually 
moved  to  FYance 

The  American -Vietnamese  child  is  the 
result  of  U.S  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  Vietnam,  and  therefore,  we  ail  bear 
some  responsibility  for  their  care  They 
are  half-American,  and  if  they  are  not 
wanted  or  accepted  in  Vietnam,  we 
should  give  them  the  opportunity  to  live 
a  better  life  liere 
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There  are  also  many  other  orphans 
in  Vietnam  whom  we  may  want  to  help. 
The  EXDD  survey  indicates  that  there  are 
a  total  of  18,000  small  children  now  liv- 
ing in  the  120  orphaiaages  recognized  by 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  and  that 
a  great  majority  of  these  children  are 
orphans.  Many  have  been  orphaned  be- 
cause their  families  were  killed  by 
American  gunfire.  This  is  something 
we  can  never  forget 

There  are  many  ramifications  of  the 
Vietnamese  orphan  problem,  and  I  have 
asked  Senator  Eastland,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  S.  2017 
has  been  referred,  and  who  chairs,  also, 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  to 
schedule  hearings  on  the  bill  so  we  can 
begin  to  get  a  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  see  what  America  can  and 
should  do  about  it. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr  President,  reve- 
nue sharing  is  a  topic  which  has  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  well 
as  several  legislative  proposals  By  res- 
olution dated  June  16,  1971.  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  essential  fact  that  any  leg- 
islation passed  relative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing must  include  funds  to  States,  coun- 
ties, and  small  municipalities  It  is  their 
feeling  that  disproportionate  amounts 
should  not  be  allocated  to  large  munici- 
palities to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCTRKENT    RlSOLDTION 

Memorializing  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  States 
to  Include  in  any  legislation  passed  rela- 
tive    to     "revenue    sharing"    the    States, 
counties  and  small  municipalities 
Whereas,    legislation    Is    pending    In    the 
United   States   House   of   Representatives   to 
provide    for    revenue    sharing    between    the 
federal  government  and  various  subdivisions 
of  government;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Mills,  Is  attempting  to  provide  for 
revenue  sharing  only  between  the  federal 
government  and  middle  to  large  size  munici- 
palities to  the  exclusion  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States,  counties  within  such  states 
and  small  municipalities;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  revenue  sharing  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  those  governments  and  subdivi- 
sions of  government  which  it  is  contemplat- 
ed may  be  excluded  from  the  plan  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  the  Senate  concurring; 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  include  In  any  legis- 
lation passed  relative  to  revenue  sharing 
states,  counties  and  small   municipalities. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  both  United 
States  Senators  and  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  Representative  Mills.  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 


ADMINISTRATION  S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  LACKS  CREDmiUTY 

Mr.  PROXMITIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy's  recovery  from  the  1969-1970 
recession  has  been  the  most  over- 
promised  one  in  recent  memory.  When- 
ever an  unfavorable  price  or  employ- 
ment statistic  has  been  released,  the  ad- 
ministration has  cautioned  the  public 
about  placing  too  much  importance  in 
1  month's  data  However,  if  an  indicator 
of  economic  activity  has  been  even 
slightly  favorable,  the  President  and  his 
economic  advisers  have  hailed  it  as  a 
turning  point  in  the  economy  or  as  solid 
evidence  that  conditions  are  improving. 

Any  administration  has  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  good  and  minimize  the 
unfavorable  statistics.  What  is  of  more 
serious  concern  to  both  the  Congress  and 
the  public  now,  however,  is  that  the 
Nixon  administration,  in  an  attempt  to 
paint  a  rosy  economic  picture,  has  ac- 
tually muzzled  the  professionals  within 
the  Government  who  prepare  economic 
data. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  adminis- 
tration canceled  news  conferences  held 
by  the  career  statisticians  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  on  price  and  unem- 
ployment statistics.  Most  observers  have 
surmised  that  the  reason  for  the  abrupt 
cancellation  of  these  press  conferences 
is  that  the  career  officials  gave  an  objec- 
tive Interpretation  of  the  statistics  at  the 
same  time  that  administration  spokes- 
men were  making  highly  optimistic 
statements  that  simply  were  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
attempted  to  continue  to  make  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  BLS  officials  available  to 
the  public  and  the  Congress,  but  we  have 
had  little  cooperation  from  the  admin- 
istration. For  the  past  3  months  the 
committee  has  invited  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's statisticians  to  testify  at  hearings 
on  unemployment,  but  with  little  success. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Hodgson  asking  him  to  appear 
before  the  committee  when  the  June  un- 
employment data  are  released,  now 
scheduled  for  July  2.  As  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Hodgson: 

I  urge  you  to  accept  this  Invitation  and  I 
urge  you  to  bring  with  you  those  members  of 
your  staff  who  can  contribute  to  the  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  WaJl  Street 
Journal  published  an  excellent  article  by 
Albert  R.  Hunt  that  documents  the  many 
instances  where  administration  officials 
have  interfered  with  the  release  of  eco- 
nomic data  by  the  career  statisticians 
who  have  been  responsible  for  It  for  the 
P£ist  10  years.  Mr.  Hunt  emphasizes  that 
the  administration  "should  realize  that 
usually  these  shortcuts  and  gimmicks 
simply  do  not  work." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Hunts  statement  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CREDiBn.rrT  and  Economic  Polict 
(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington.— Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
ConnaUy  recently  lambasted  some  of  his  fel- 


low Democrats  as  "politically  oriented  econo- 
mists who  were  once  clooe  to  power  and  ICMig 
to  return." 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Connally's  criticism, 
echoed  privately  by  other  Nixon  administra- 
tion aides,  was  that  some  eminent  econo- 
mists have  been  so  tainted  by  political  par- 
tisanship that  their  views  are  losing  belleve- 
abUlty.  And  It  Is  true  that  some  critics  of 
the  administration's  policies  plainly  seem  to 
have  their  eye  more  on  the  next  presidential 
election  than  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy. 

Yet  It's  Interesting — and  Instructive — to 
examine  the  one  who's  throwing  stones  For 
this  administration  is  steadily  building  up 
a  serious  economic  credibility  problem  of  Its 
own  The  reason  Is  that  most  administration 
spokesmen  Inevitably  term  any  good  eco- 
nomic figure  a  "turning  point"  or  "solid  evi- 
dence" of  improving  conditions,  while  ad- 
verse results  are  "statistically  insignificant" 
or  mere  "aberrations." 

Wholesale  prices  rise  0.3%  In  March  and 
the  Western  White  House  trots  out  Labor 
Secretary  James  D  Hodgson  to  gloat  that 
"our  antl-lnflatlonary  fight  Is  taking  hold"; 
the  same  prices  jump  a  steeper  0.5 '^r  a  month 
later  and  the  Washington  White  House  pro- 
duces Sir  Connally  to  caution  reporters,  "I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  pay  much  attention 
to  It"  A  0  2""^  drop  in  the  PebaTxary  unem- 
ployment rate  shows  the  economy  "Is  moving 
In  a  favorable  direction."  su:cordlng  to  Mr 
Hodgson;  when  the  April  jobless  notes  that 
a  pickup  In  employment  always  lags  behind 
other  signs  of  an  economic  upturn  and  he 
suggests,  therefore,  that  this  Increase  Isnt 
cause  for  concern . 

szxr-  pt7i.nuJNC 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  all  this 
up-beat  talk.  The  key  to  a  sharp  economic 
upturn,  many  government  analysts  believe. 
Is  convincing  consiimers  that  things  are  get- 
ting better  so  theyll  step  up  spending.  Thus, 
these  optimistic  pronouncements  oan  serve 
as  self-fulfilling  prophecies,  some  officials 
argue. 

But,  as  laudable  as  this  goal  may  be,  some 
of  the  methods  currently  employed  certainly 
are  lees  than  desirable  and  sometimes  seem 
downright  counterproductive.  Recently  sev- 
eral high  administration  insiders  have  gone 
beyond  simple  rhetoric  hyperbole  and  either 
outrlghtly  misled  the  public  or  flagrantly 
violated  some  of  their  own  guidelines. 

The  most  publicized  instance  was  the 
Labor  Department's  cancellation  of  the 
monthly  press  conference  of  Its  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  unemployment  and 
consumer  price  figures.  These  briefings,  con- 
ducted by  nonpolltlcal  technical  experts, 
were  terminated,  the  administration  said, 
for  two  main  reasons;  to  speed  up  the  re- 
lease of  the  data  and  to  avoid  subjecting 
BLS  professionals  to  the  "awkwardness"  of 
answering  questions  "with  policy  Implica- 
tions." A  factor  In  this  decision,  the  White 
House  said,  was  the  1962  report  of  the  Gor- 
don Committee  on  the  use  of  government 
economic  statistics. 

But  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Uni- 
versity of  California  economics  professor 
R.  A.  Gordon,  later  told  the  congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  a  different  story. 
There  was  "nothing"  In  his  report  to  sug- 
gest doing  away  with  these  briefings,  the  au- 
thor of  the  study  said,  and  he  went  on  to 
proclaim  a  "real  need"  for  these  sessions. 
He  further  wondered  If  what  the  adminis- 
tration really  wants  Isn't  "to  be  free  to  min- 
imize bad  news  and  maximize  good  news 
without  any  interference  from  Its  own  tech- 
nical experts  who  know  most  about  the 
facts." 

Geoffrey  Moore,  the  BLS  commissioner, 
later  admitted  that  he  couldn't  recall  a  sin- 
gle Instance  In  which  questions  caused 
"awkwardness  "  for  career  officials.  And  both 
the    unemployment    and    price    figures    are 
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now    coming    out    almost    at    precisely    the 
same    time    as    before    the    briefings    were 

ctuiceled. 

The  actual  catalyst  for  the  cancellations. 
Insiders  admit,  came  when  a  BLS  official 
said  the  0.2%  drop  in  the  February  Jobless 
rate  was  only  marginally  significant  (an 
observation  borne  out  by  the  increase  In  the 
rate  in  every  month  since  then  i .  while 
at  the  same  time  Mr  Hodgson  was  heralding 
the  ImpKjrtance  of  the  drop  Yet,  top 
officials  haven't  publicly  acknowledged 
this  factor. 

(An  Irony  here  Is  that  another  of  the  ad- 
ministration's top  economists  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiU7  Charls  E  Walker,  ear- 
lier had  Implored  television  news  to  devote 
more  attention  to  economics  in  order  to  in- 
crease general  public  understanding.  Only  a 
few  months  later  those  economic  results 
most  conducive  to  coverage  by  that  med- 
ium— the  BLS  briefings,  replete  with  charts 
and  tables  for  visual  effects — were 
eliminated.) 

Another  double  standard  concerns  the  ad- 
ministration's pledge  not  to  jKalltlclze  the  re- 
lease of  statistics.  In  1969.  the  Budget  Bureau 
told  all  agencies  that  an  adequate  amount 
of  time"  (generally  agreed  to  mean  15  to  30 
minutes)  should  elapse  between  the  releEise 
of  figures  and  any  comment  by  a  political  ap- 
pointee. Thus  the  actual  release  of  the  figures 
wouldnt  be  colored  by  political  pronounce- 
ments. It  was  pointed  out. 

Nevertheless,  In  early  February  Mr.  Hodg- 
son held  a  briefing  for  reporters  an  hour  be- 
fore the  revised  December  and  new  January 
unemployment  figures  were  released.  Later 
the  BLS"  Mr.  Moore  admitted  this  didn't 
"square"  with  the  administration's  stated 
policy  and  pledged  It  wouldn't  "happen  In 
the  future  "  Yet  about  10  minutes  before  the 
April  consumer  price  report  was  issued,  re- 
porters were  handed  a  statement  from  the 
Labor  Secretary  hailing  the  moderate  Q.'3% 
advance. 

In  another  instance.  President  Nixon  also 
directed  all  agencies  to  "speed  up  the  imple- 
mentation and  dissemination"  of  all  statis- 
tics. Although  this  dwelled  on  avoiding  un- 
necessary delays,  Arthur  F  Burns,  then 
counselor  to  the  President,  explained  that 
the  Intent  was  "to  discontinue  manipulation 
of  release  dates  for  statistics."  High  admin- 
istration officials  were  openly  scornful  of 
their  predecessors'  jjenchant  for  either  speed- 
ing up  or  delaying  the  release  of  figures  for 
political  purp>ose8. 

But  two  months  ago  the  Commerce  De- 
partment suddenly  rushed  out  at  6  o'clock 
Friday  evening  a  report  showing  that  housing 
starts  had  jumped  an  impressive  11%  the 
month  before.  Since  officials  had  confidently 
stated  all  day  that  this  report  wouldn't  be  out 
until  the  following  week,  could  it  be  that  the 
government  was  taking  Its  directive  seriously 
and  even  putting  out  good  news  at  an  un- 
propltlous  time. 

Alas,  no  such  luck.  President  Nixon  wa* 
holding  a  news  conference  that  evening  and. 
according  to  Informed  officials,  late  Friday 
afternoon  the  White  House  ordered  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  rush  out  the  housing 
figures  so  the  Chief  Executive  could  hail  the 
results  that  evening  Sure  enough,  when  xi\e 
first  economic  question  came  up  the  Presi- 
dent glowingly  alluded  to  the  housing  figures 

In  another  promotional  effort  in  late  April. 
White  House  Communications  Director  Her- 
bert G  Klein  sent  an  analysis  to  1,300  news- 
paper editors  and  writers  that  noted  how 
much  money  investors  would  have  made  If 
they  had  followed  President  Nixon's  general 
advice  to  buy  stocks  in  April  1970,  Mr  Klein's 
analysis  mentioned  10  specific  securities 

This  horrified  even  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's own  economists  Besides  giving  the 
appearance  of  touting  selected  stocks,  one  top 
administration  economist  notes,  Mr.  Klein 
"just  couldnt  understand  that  he  who  lives 


by  such  swords  can  die  by  them  too."  With 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  generally 
declining  since  reaching  a  peak  of  at>out  950 
In  late  April.  Mr  Klein's  tip  service  has  been 
noticeably  quiet. 

As  Isolated  Instances  perhaps  there's  little 
reason  to  be  unduly  alarmed  at  any  of  these 
transgressions  But  together,  they  add  up  to 
the  makings  of  a  real  credibility  problem  that 
the  Nixon  people  are  creating  for  themselves 

1970:     "A    GOOD    TEAR"? 

They  should  realize  that  usually  these 
shortcuts  and  gimmicks  simply  don't  work. 
Tt\B  next  time  the  President  repeats  his  con- 
fident assertion  that  this  year  "will  be  a  good 
year  for  the  economy"  and  that  1972  "will  be 
a  very  good  year,"  he  might  recall  his  own 
words  at  a  March  1970  press  conference.  On 
the  same  subject  and  with  equal  confidence, 
he  assured  the  nation  that  1970  "Is  going  to 
be  a  good  year  from  an  economic  vantage 
point  "  Even  most  of  the  Presidents  partisans 
now  would  agree  this  was  hardly  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. 

"One  has  to  really  produce  things  that  are 
believable  to  affect  consumers,  '  says  George 
Katona.  director  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Institute  for  Social  Research,  which 
studies  consumer  attitudes  and  behavior 
"Mere  talk  won't  do  It" 

To  be  sure,  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  is 
probably  endemic  in  any  administration,  par- 
ticularly when  the  economy  Is  such  a  terribly 
sensitive  political  Issue  And  few  would  expect 
the  President  or  his  lieutenants  to  proclaim 
that  the  economy  is  going  to  be  In  rotten 
shape. 

But  a  little  more  candor  about  setbacks,  as 
well  as  successes,  and  a  willingness  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  bend  or  break  reasonable 
rules  for  very  short-run  gains,  wouldn't  seem 
to  constitute  a  suicidal  course  Indeed  there's 
apt  to  be  a  time,  with  November  1972  quickly 
approaching,  when  the  administration  will 
need  all  the  economic  bellevablllty  it  can 
muster. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL AND  SCIENTIFIC  ENDEAVORS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  with 
growing  concern  I  have  noted  a  develop- 
ing trend  in  our  country  of  hostility  to- 
ward technological  and  scientific  endeav- 
ors, particularly  on  the  part  of  our 
younger  people  This  deeply  disturbs  me 
for  there  is  certainly  still  a  role — a  vital 
role — in  our  lives  for  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  we  are  sadly  deluding  our- 
selves if  we  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
can  achieve  high  aspirations  of  ecologi- 
cal, social,  and  cultural  achievement 
without  the  help,  the  contributions  of 
these  fields. 

It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
proper  perspective  If  we  are  to  have  the 
national  unity  necessary  to  reach  am- 
bitious goals  We  ma';t  be  rational  and 
considerate  and  have  mutual  respect  for 
each  others'  viewpoints  and  efforts 

Recently.  Dr  Wemher  von  Braun, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  our  time,  offered  some  defini- 
tive comment  on  thi5  subject  in  a  speech 
to  the  Wa.shington  chapter  of  the  Avia- 
tion and  Space  Writers.  In  order  that 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
ideas  and  comments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


AoDSXss  BT  Dr.  Wkrnkeb  von  Braun  at  thx 

National     Aviation     Clitb,     Washincton. 

DC  ,   Mat   27,   1971 

Today  instead  of  telling  you  more  about 
the  space  program  and  NASA's  plans  for  the 
future — everyone  here  is  I  am  sure,  pretty 
much  up  to  the  ears  In  that  topic — I'd  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  problem  that  dis- 
turbs me  and  which  1  think  concerns  us  ail. 
I  speak  of  the  climate  of  Irrational  hoetUity 
that  seems  to  be  growing  In  this  country — es- 
pecially among  our  college  and  university 
students — regarding  science  and  technology. 

It  IS  Irrational  precisely  because  those  most 
vocal  m  their  hostility  toward  science  and 
technology  are  the  very  ones  professing  the 
greatest  concern  about  poverty,  poor  housing, 
hunger,  and  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
All  of  these  problems  of  society  depend  In 
varying  degree  upon  our  technological  capa- 
bilities, and  certainly  on  Increased  produc- 
tivity, for  their  solutions.  Some  particularly 
environmental  pollution,  require  advanced 
research  Into  the  nature  of  the  environment 
and  ecological  Interactions 

Now  there  is  a  chronic  misunderstanding 
about  science  and  technology  on  the  public's 
part  that  I  am  afraid  is  growing,  but  which 
isn't  altogether  the  public's  fault  This  con- 
cern the  role  that  science  and  technology 
play  in  the  development  of  society  and  the 
economy  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  visible 
link  between  scientific  discovery  about  nat- 
ural phenomena  on  the  Moon,  for  example, 
and  our  everyday  lives  here  on  Earth  'Tet. 
there  are  concepts  and  knowledge  coming 
out  of  the  Apollo  explorations  and  experi- 
ments with  the  rocks  and  dust  brought  back 
from  the  Moon,  that  offer  the  potential  of 
Improving  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  as  we  learn  more  about  Interior 
of  heavenly  bodies  may  even  help  us  in  lo- 
cating mineral  resources  here  on  Earth  or 
predict  earthquakes 

Most  concepts  and  scientific  knowledge 
take  years  from  the  time  a  scientist  formu- 
lates them  and  they  enter  the  technology 
until  some  no-nonsense  pragmatlst  comes 
along  and  turns  the  idea  or  knowledge  Into 
a  product  and  a  flock  of  new  jobs  By  that 
time,  everyone  has  forgotten,  if  It  was  known 
at  all.  that  It  was  the  scientist  who  started 
it  in  the  first  place  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  process  is  that  the  scientist  Is 
labeled  "impractical"  because  he  deals  In 
theories  and  squiggly  mathematical  symbols. 

Glenn  Seaborg  gave  a  very  refreshing  and 
frank  talk  at  the  National  Press  Club  here  in 
town  last  March  on  the  subject  of  "Misun- 
derstanding the  Atom"  It's  too  bad  it  wasn't 
widely  published  for  it  might  have  done 
much  to  clear  the  air  of  a  lot  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing about  cleaning  up  the  environment  and 
restoring  the  ecological  balance 

What  struck  me  most  was  that  here  was  a 
scientist  pushing  hard  on  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  environmental  problem 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  abundant 
energy  sources  that  society  requires-  He  ex- 
plored in  depth  al!  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  those  conser^'ationisis  and  environmen- 
talists who  want  a  kind  of  back-to-natural 
products  movement  to  replace  the  "energy- 
intensive  industries'  As  usua;.  Dr  Seaborg 
was  lucid  and  highly  rational. 

No  reas.onabie  person  could  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  his  position.  But  the  trouble  is.  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  rational  body  of  opin- 
ion. We  face  a  militant,  highly  emotional. 
even  fanatical  segment  of  the  population 
which  has  seized  up>on  a  valid  and  good 
cause,  but  which  will  accept  no  facts,  no  rea- 
.soning  that  run  counter  to  Its  own  fixed 
Ideology.  The  anti-sclence  technology  people 
are  demanding  that  we  pull  the  plug  on 
modem  civilization  In  the  belief  that  some- 
how we  shall  all  be  better  off  in  a  more 
primitive  state. 

However,  in  primitive  times,  the  major 
question    for    mankind    was    physical    sur- 
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Tty»l.  It  U  not  h*rd  to  gueas  the  predictable 
r»te  of  hxmdredfl  of  mlllloiu  of  people  who 
depend  upon  modem  technology  for  the 
necesBltlea  of  Ufe  We  nave  only  to  conalder 
for  k  moment  what  we  would  do  without 
electricity,  permanently  Even  the  faxnous 
naturalist.  Konrad  Lorenz.  has  been  warning 
student  audiences  that  if  they  deatroy  our 
store  of  knowledge  to  male  a  fresh"  start, 
they  win  fail  back  not  a  few  centurtea.  but 
several  hundred  thousand  years.  'If  you 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  things,  he  observes, 
•you  won't  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age  oecause 
you  are  already  there,  but  to  well  oefure  the 
Stone  Age  ' 

But  It  isnt  the  young  people,  the  students 
wbo  are  really  to  blame  for  this  attitude  of 
hoatllity  to  science  and  technology  They  are 
■Imply  misguided  by  certain  social  philos- 
ophers, cultural  historians,  and  the  like, 
whoae  teachiasfs  and  published  works  pro- 
vide only  a  very  lopsided  view  of  science  and 
technology  pictured  as  causing  the  downfall 
of  man 

When  you  teach  Impressionable  and  Ideal- 
istic youth  that  the  rational.  logical,  puri- 
tanical work  approach  to  life  Is  bankrupt, 
and  that  technology  serves  only  to  erode  the 
quality  of  life,  you  are  boxind  to  ring  re- 
sponsive bells  In  many  minds  of  a  generation 
that  has  never  known  the  deprivation,  the 
want,  and  the  poverty  of  some  older  gen- 
erations. 

When  a  historian  and  phlloaopber  at 
Lewis  Mumford's  stature  Inveighs  angrily 
and  brilliantly  against  the  "megamachtne" 
of  science  and  technology,  and  declares  there 
can  be  no  reform  until  the  present  "mega- 
technlcal  wasteland"  Is  dertroyed.  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  Is  fanned  among  the  young 
The  natural  fires  of  rebellion  we  have  all  felt 
against  "the  system"  or  the  "establishment" 
are  now  stoked  by  an  eminent  and  re- 
spected   authority  ' 

And  when  Arnold  Toynbee.  equally  famous 
as  historian  and  philosopher,  asks  whether 
"ipacemanahip  folly"  Isn't  also  a  crime  be- 
cause It  wastes  that  slender  surplus  product 
tbat  man  has  succeeded  in  wringing  out  of 
nature  within  the  past  5.000  years."  be  adds 
a  moralistic  fervor  to  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
It  does  not  matter  that  neither  Toynbee 
nor  anyone  else  has  explained  Just  what 
"slender  surplus  product"  we  are  allegedly 
wasting.  It  Is  enough  that  we  are  accused  of 
wasting  It.  because  the  point  Toynbee  wants 
to  make  is  that  spacenoanshlp  not  only  is  a 
foUy.  It  Is  also  a  crime  against  mankind. 

It  seems  strange  that  America  Is  about  the 
only  nation  In  the  world  where  technology 
and  science  are  held  In  such  low  repute.  All 
the  so-called  "have-not"  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia  are  straining  their  limited  resources 
to  gain  what  some  of  our  students  seem  bent 
on  destroying.  The  older  European  countries 
would  give  their  eyeteeth  to  have  our  tech- 
nological capabilities.  The  Soviets  are  espe- 
cially envious  and  frequently  announce  they 
will  surpass  the  United  States  In  production 
or  some  other  Seld  of  technology  So  far  they 
have  failed  to  do  so 

The  Mumfords.  the  Toynbees.  the  Charles 
Belches,  and  others  of  similar  persuasion, 
who  are  teaching  the  young  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  science  and  technology  apparently 
do  not  realize  'the  Incalculable  harm  they 
may  do  to  the  very  society  they  wish  to 
preserve  and  spiritually  enrich  If  the  ecology 
so  many  are  deeply  concerned  about  Is  In 
delicate  balance,  so  also  is  society's  economic 
health  which  oan  be  upset  or  destroyed  by  a 
hostile  Ignorance,  or  a  general  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  purpose 

The  antl-sclence  and  anti-technology 
voices  making  blanket  attacks  on  science  and 
technology  In  the  name  of  conservation,  a 
clean  environment,  or  improving  the  quality 
of  human  life,  are  doing  the  nation  and  all 
of  us  a  great  disservice.  The  problems  they 


are  rightly  anxious  and  concerned  about  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  retum-to-nature  cult. 
Tbat  course  leads  only  to  disaster  for  multi- 
tudes of  people. 

Closely  related  to  the  general  attacks  on 
science  and  technology  Is  the  denigration  of 
the  space  program  among  some  persons 
Mumford  describes  the  space  rocket  as  "the 
most  futile  in  tangible  and  beneficial  human 
results."  and  sees  only  that  while  man  Is 
Indeed  conquering  space,  the  "megamachlne" 
Is  carrying  further  Its  conquest  of  man.  This 
Is  of  a  piece  with  Martin  Van  Buren's  1839 
complaint  to  President  Andrew  Jackson  be- 
moaning the  evils  of  the  railroad  in  which 
the  carriages  are  pulled  at  "the  enormous 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  'engines'," 
something  the  Almighty  never  Intended  for 
people. 

Surprisingly— or  perhaps,  not  so  surpris- 
ingly— Mumford  Ignores  the  apparently  lim- 
itless resources  of  knowledge  tha".  await 
man  In  space  Some  of  this  knowledge  as 
we  have  Just  begun  to  learn,  has  great  signifi- 
cance to  man.  to  Earth  environment,  and  to 
the  ecology  We  are  learning  of  the  relation- 
ships between  Earth  and  Sun  and  their  ef- 
fects on  our  lives  which  could  be  learned  In 
no  other  way  save  by  means  of  the  rocket 
and  spacecraft.  Nor  does  Mumford  make  an 
allowance  for  man's  need  to  extend  his  In- 
tellectual horizons  by  physically  exploring 
new  worlds,  no  matter  how  barren  and  unfit 
for  organic  Ufe.  such  as  the  Moon  may  be 
today.  This  kind  of  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual broadening  apparently  is  of  little  or  no 
value  In  the  eyes  of  social  philosophers  and 
historians  preoccupied  with  man  In  the 
microcosm  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  vis- 
ualize mankind  extending  Into  the  macro- 
cosm, or  for  the  spiritual  need  to  do  so.  The 
desire  to  know  Is  more  powerful  than  they 
may  suppose  Pragmatism  is  a  valuable,  sta- 
bilizing human  charactertsttc;  but  without 
Imagination  we  would  not  be  human,  and  as 
long  as  man  exercises  this  precious  faculty, 
he  will  not  long  be  Imprisoned  In  the  suc- 
cessive shells  the  pragmatlsts  try  to  encloee 
him  In. 

Those  who  look  upon  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  megamachlne  that  dominates 
their  lives  and  hold  them  in  thrall  to  a 
strictly  programmed  existence  have  their  own 
special  hang-ups  There  Is  another  view,  and 
It  was  expressed  by  Glenn  Seaborg: 

"The  difference  Is  .  a  positive  outlook, 
some  Imagination,  and  the  desire  to  put 
science  and  technology  to  work  more  crea- 
Uvely  " 

OROWTNO  OP  MARIHUANA  AND 
DRUG  PRODUCINO  PLANTS  ON 
LANDS  RECEIVING  AGRICULTURE 
SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  our 
Nation  has  undertaken  a  massive  effort  to 
reduce  drug  use  in  this  country. 

The  drug  problem  has  become  epi- 
demic and  has  brought  about  a  national 
crisis. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
proposed  a  far  reaching  and  expensive 
program  to  deal  with  this  problem  I 
applaud  him  for  moving  forward  to  meet 
this  crisis  and  will  support  what  he  is 
proposing  although  I  am  not  sure  even 
his  overall  program  goes  far  enough. 

Congress  has  not  been  idle  Much  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  and  much  im- 
portant and  needed  legislation  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  be  sponsoring  drug  legis- 
lation which  would  assist  in  cutting  off 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  until  such 
time  as  they  cut  off  the  production  of 


drug  producing  plants  and  the  export  of 
these  drug  sources  for  heroin  Into  the 

international  drug  market. 

I  have  joined  in  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  put  tighter  controls  on  ampheta- 
mine-speed drugs 

A  large  number  of  Members  are  work- 
ing to  assist  ser"vicemen  who  have  ac 
quired  the  drug  habit  while  In  service.  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  veterans  who 
have  been  discharged  but  still  are  fighting 
to    kick  the  habit  " 

Man,v  other  proposals  are  also  under 
consideration 

There  is  one  area  of  this  matter  of 
drugs  which  has  concerned  me  and  about 
which  I  do  not  feel  enough  has  been 
done.  There  are  report*^ly  thousands  of 
acres  of  marihuana  and  other  driig- pro- 
ducing plants  being  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  of  these  plants  grow  wild 
along  roadsides  and  in  unused  fields  In 
many  instances  these  drugs  are  unrec- 
ognized and  unused  but  the  evidence  in- 
creases that  they  are  being  harvested  in 
too  many  cases  and  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  drug  market 

In  other  cases  it  Ls  known  that  the 
drug  plant  is  grow^mg  in  a  particular 
field  and  apparently  it  is  known  that  use 
is  being  made  of  the  plant  but  nothing 
is  done  about  it  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 
This  has  become  quite  serious  in  some 
areas,  particiilarly  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr  President,  we  will  never  solve  the 
drug  problem  until  we  dry  up  the  source 
of  supply  This  is  one  source  of  supply 
we  must  cut  off  and  we  must  act  to  do  so. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  amended 
the  Agriculture  Department  appropria- 
tions bill,  H  R.  9270.  to  cut  off  any  agri- 
culture production  payments  to  any  per- 
son, persons,  or  corporations  who  know- 
ingly grow  or  permit  to  be  grown  mari- 
huana, or  any  other  prohibited  drug- 
producing  plants  on  land  controlled  or 
owned  by  them.  I  compliment  Represent- 
ative Dan  Rostdtkowski  for  the  leader- 
ship he  took  in  the  House  in  introducing 
this  amendment  and  carrying  it  through 
to  pEtssage . 

At  the  same  time.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  announce  now  that  I  will  pro- 
pose the  same  amendment  in  the  Senate 
and  will  work  to  achieve  its  adoption. 

We  must  cut  off  the  source  of  our  drug 
supply. 


DOES  THE  SENATE  SUPPORT  EQUAL 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  FXDR  WOMEN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senate  believe  women  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  all  elections  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  without  any  discrimination?  Does 
the  Senate  consider  women  eligible  for 
election  to  all  publicly  elected  bodies,  es- 
tablished by  national  law,  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  without  any  discrimination? 
Does  the  Senate  support  the  right  of 
women  to  hold  public  office  and  to  exer- 
cise all  public  functions,  established  by 
national  law,  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
without  any  discrimination? 

These  political  rights  for  women  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  But 
women  in  other  nations  do  not  neces- 
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sarlly  have  these  guarantees  They  are 
often  denied  the  right  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office  because  of  their  sex.  Surely  the 
Senate  does  not  support  such  discrimi- 
nation wherever  it  occurs. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  would  not 
change  our  laws  It  simply  would  reaffirm 
a  basic  constitutional   guarantee. 

Mr  President,  the  Nation  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  ratifying  this  Convention.  But 
the  Nation  has  much  to  gain. 

The  Senate  should  reaffirm  America's 
moral  leadership  by  ratifying  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
and  the  other  human  rights  conventions. 


DO  OUR  LEADERS  STILL  TRUST 
THE  PEOPLE' 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the  high 
respect  in  which  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans hold  our  Federal  Government  is  a 
good  thing  Our  Government  has  served 
us  well  However,  our  reverence  for  what 
Is  right  in  our  National  Gk)vernment 
should  not — must  not — blind  us  to  its 
faults  Chief  among  these  failings  is  the 
gathering  tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
leaders  to  distrust  the  basic  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  American  people. 
This  tendency  If  allowed  to  grow  In 
strength  will  most  certainly  destroy  our 
system  of  government.  By  definition,  a 
nation  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
not  retained  by  the  people  is  not  a 
democracy. 

In  an  interview  aired  last  night  on 
CBS.  EHvniel  Ellsberg  charged  that  his 
study  of  the  Pentagon  papers  disclosed 
that  our  leaders  held  the  American  peo- 
ple In  as  much  contempt  as  they  did 
our  Vietnamese  allies.  In  their  view  the 
American  people  were  not  competent  to 
determine  their  coimtry's  course  of  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  and  that  that  de- 
cision must  be  left  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  leadership  elite.  I  find  this  view 
both  wrong  and  terribly  disturbing  in 
Its  implications.  James  Reston  appar- 
ently shares  his  disquiet  and  voices  it 
eloquently  in  his  column  appearing  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Who  Elected  the  Times?"  In  his  col- 
umn. Mr.  Reston  quotes  a  portion  of  a 
statement  made  by  Walter  Lippmann 
more  than  a  decade  ago  in  which  he 
cautioned  his  audience  not  to  trust  our 
Government  on  the  basis  that  our  lead- 
ers must  surely  know  better  than  the 
people  what  is  good  for  the  coimtry  For 
If  you  go  too  far  with  that  argument. 
"you  will  be  showing  how  ridiculous  it 
is  that  we  live  in  a  republic  under  a 
democratic  system,  and  that  anyone 
should  be  allowed  to  vote.  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston  s  column  contain- 
ing the  predictably  incisive  comments  of 
Walter  Lippmann  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  E^ccrxD  The  Times? 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  public  reaction  to  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  side  of  the  newspapers,  but  there 
Is  a  strong   and   vehement   view    that   It  Is 


wrong,  dangerous  and  even  criminal  for  a 
newspaper  to  assume  responsibility  for  pub- 
lishing private  official  documents  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government 

Who,  It  Is  asked,  elected  The  New  York 
Times?  How  can  outsiders  judge  better  than 
the  official  insiders  what  damage  may  be 
done  by  publication  of  secret  documents?  By 
what  right  do  newspapers  presume  to  jjrint 
official  Information  which  may  embarrass 
the  Oovernment  and  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy? 

These  are  serious  questions  which  deserve 
serious  answers,  for  It  Is  clear  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers  has  em- 
barrassed the  Oovernment.  disclosed  evi- 
dence of  official  deception,  and  in  the  process 
provided  Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Peking  -with 
material  for  anti-Amerlcan  propaganda. 

At  first  glance.  It  is  a  devastating  indict- 
ment, but  should  documents  not  be  pub- 
lished because  they  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment? Nobody  Is  arguing  that  newspapers 
have  the  right  to  publish  the  nation's  war 
plans  or  troop  movements,  or  anything  else 
that  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
the  American  expeditionary  force,  but  his- 
torical documents''  Evidence  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  were  misled  years  ago — 
even  If  this  embarrasses  the  Government  and 
provides  propaganda  for  the  enemy?  This  is 
clearly  another  matter. 

After  all.  every  time  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
opposition  leader  In  the  Senate,  calls  on  the 
Oovernment  to  end  the  war  by  a  date  certain, 
or  any  newspaper  or  preacher  or  group  of 
citizens  condemns  the  bombing  or  q'aestions 
the  loss  of  Ufe  or  the  diversion  of  resources, 
or  what  the  war  Is  doing  to  divide  and  weak- 
en the  nation — all  this  Is  picked  up  by  our 
adversaries  and  used  against  the  United 
States. 

Should  we  then  suppress  the  documents 
because  they  "embarrass  "  the  Government? 
Deceive  the  people  about  the  record  of  the 
war?  Submit  to  the  Government's  argument 
that  publication  will  cause  "Irreparable  In- 
Jury"  to  the  national  defense  rather  than 
■  Irreparable  Injury"  to  the  np.tlons  reputa- 
tion for  fair  dealing  and  plain  and  honest 
speaking  to  the  Congress  and  the  people? 
Confuse  "embarrassment  "  to  the  Oovern- 
ment and  Its  officials  with  the  security  of 
the  Republic? 

In  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  that  pub- 
lication of  these  old  documents  Is  truly  a 
threat  to  the  defenses  of  the  nation — which 
the  Government  has  not  provided — these  are 
good  political  but  bad  philosophical  and  his- 
torical questions  Still,  they  are  being  raised 
by  influential  men  and  they  come  closer  to 
the  Marxist  view  of  the  press — that  It  should 
be  a  servant  of  the  government — than  to  the 
American  view  of  the  press  as  defined  In  the 
First  Amendment  facts  relating  to  the 

past,  as  dlsUngulshed  from  dangerous  mili- 
tary Information  affecting  the  present  or 
future  on  the  ground  that  this  may  be  awk- 
ward. This  comes  close  to  Nikolai  Lenin's 
view  of  the  press. 

"Why  should  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  press  be  allowed?"  he  asked  in  1930. 
"Why  should  a  government  which  is  doing 
what  It  believes  to  be  right  allow  itself  to  be 
criticized?  It  would  not  allow  opposition  by 
lethal  weapons  Ideas  are  much  more  lethal 
than  guns.  Why  should  any  man  be  allowed 
to  buy  a  printing  press  and  disseminate 
pernicious  opinions  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  government?" 

Well,  many  men  who  oppose  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  don't  go  this  far.  but 
the  violent  opponents  of  publication,  like 
Herbert  Rainwater,  the  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  who  Is  cry- 
ing "'treason."  oome  very  close  to  the  Lenin 
thesis  that  opposition  to  the  Oovernment  is 
unpatriotic  or  worse. 

It  Is  true  that  newspaper  editors,  raised  in 
the  American  tradition  of  "publish  and  be 
damned,"  do  not  always  know  what  damage 


they  may  do  to  the  diplomatic  process  by 
publishing  official  documents.  Their  informa- 
tion is  limited,  and  no  doubt  the  official  in- 
siders know  more  than  the  outsiders,  but 
even  this  Is  a  dubious  argument 

As  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  many  years  ago 
you  bad  better  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far 
with  the  "Insiders  "  argument  "Por  If  you  go 
on,"  he  told  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington on  his  70th  birthday  in  1980,  "you  will 
be  showing  how  ridiculous  it  is  that  we  live 
in  a  republic  under  a  democratic  system,  and 
that  anyone  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

"You  will  be  denouncing  the  principle  of 
democracy  Itself,  which  asserts  that  the  out- 
siders shall  be  sovereign  over  the  insiders. 
For  you  will  be  showing  that  the  people  since 
they  are  ignoramuses,  because  they  are  out- 
siders, are  therefore  incapable  of  governing 
themselves. 

"If  the  country  is  to  be  governed  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  then  the  governed 
must  arrive  at  opinions  about  what  their 
governors  want  them  to  consent  to.  .  .  . 
Here  we  correepondents  perform  an  essential 
service  In  some  field  of  Interest,  we  make  It 
our  business  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
under  the  surface  and  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. .  .  . 

"In  this  we  do  what  every  sovereign  citi- 
zen Is  8upp>osed  to  do.  but  has  not  the  time 
or  the  interest  to  do  for  himself  TTils  Is  our 
job  It  is  no  mean  calling  We  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  it,  and  to  be  glad  that  it  is  our 
work." 


DATING  OF  PERISH.^BLE  INFANT 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  by  Edward  J.  Gorin.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bergen  Record  on  Jime  16. 
1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Go- 
rin's  excellent  research  and  lucid  re- 
porting on  the  problem  of  coding  of  baby 
formula  points  up  the  urgent  need  for 
remedial  legislation.  As  a  cosporisor  of  S 
2079,  which  calls  for  the  label  of  all  per- 
ishable or  semiperishahle  food  products 
to  bear  a  "pull  date"  after  which  the 
product  has  extended  a  safe  "shelf  life," 
I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  following 
article  and  lend  their  soipport  to  this  Im- 
portant measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

If  0>rLT  THE  Best  Wnx  Do.  Rkas  the  Code 
(By  Edward  J.  Oorin) 

Some  Bergen  County  retailers  are  selling 
old  baby  formula  that  should  have  been 
taken  off  shelves  up   to  3^    years  ago 

Three  of  ten  stores  visited  carried  formula 
that  was  at  least   18  months  old 

Medical  authorities  warn  that  mothers  are 
not  receiving  the  vitamin  potency  they  pay 
for  in  formula  and  other  vitamin  products 
which  have  been  on  shelves  more  than  18 
months. 

The  Record  sampling  was  prompted  by  a 
five-state  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
survey  which  found  57  per  cent  of  stores 
sampled  carried  formula  more  than  IV^  years 
old. 

The  Washington-based  federation  Is  urg- 
ing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
enforce  removal  of  old  formula,  establish 
freshness  standards,  and  require  easy-to. 
read  expiration  dates  on  the  cans  and  pack- 
ages 

The  states  surveyed  by  the  federation  In- 
clude Arizona.  California.  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
and  Oregon 

In  the  Grand  Way  store  Ir.  Bast  Paterson. 
a  repwrter  bought  two  cans  of  formxila  called 
Lactum.  a  product  of  Mead  Johnson  Labora- 
tories, that  were  in  a  dusty-covered  display. 
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AocortUng  to  the  code  stunp«<l  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a«ch  car.,  ll  wac  mAnu(actur«<l  In 
Jane  19««  »r.d  is  five  yeajs  old  this  month 

After  ihiilag  i  :»•■.  iLccoixllng  u>  pacfc*^ 
dlrectlona  ;'.  wtLs  jpened  and  poured  lato  a 
;!a«a.  The  (ormuli  smeiled  cheesy,  and  was 
dajk  and  ilMed  w.th  lumps 

When  told  of  the  aged  Lactam  Harold 
Btjigert,  vice  president  of  Grand  Union  In 
iharge  of  grocery  mercJiandLsinj?  iald  "We 
wUl.  of  course,  immediately  remove  ;t  from 
sale  and  we  will  investigate  how  and  why  It 
got  there  ' 

Grand  Wiy  la  a  dlv'Jlon  of  Grand  Cnlon 

John  Bullock,  dlvuion  sales  manager  for 
Mead  J<ih."jjn  '.a  Wayne  »a.d  Lac'.um  hasn't 
>e<a  manufactvu'ed  .n  two  ye^ra  He  con- 
n.'tned  the  tranilation  of  the  date  code,  but 
UL.'d  the  product  is  haxmlesa. 

■  If  It  alts  over  a  period  of  time  tber«  wiU 
be  sotne  darkening  and  fat  separation,  but 
thn  fat  will  mu  in  again  IX  you  shake  It 
well."  he  aald. 

"It's  completely  safe."  be  said,  "ualeas  It 
has  been  subjected  to  extreme  temperatures.  ' 

But  Mce  could  cause  some  v.tamln  loss. 
BuMock  sa:d  and  after  two  years  might  not 
m^'t  the  package  guarantee  of  vitamin  con- 
tent 'Personally.  I  wouldn't  want  to  use  It 
after  two  years,"  he  SAld. 

Mead  Johnson  changes  Its  packaging  every 
18  months  or  so.  Bullock  said,  to  keep  fresh 
products  on  the  shelves 

Martha  Robinson  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  said  an  18-month  expiration 
date  is  suggested  by  the  Ainerlcan  Academy 
of  Pwdlatrlcs. 

After  18  months  In  a  can.  she  quoted  the 
academy,  changes  took  place  In  ascorbic  acid 
and  the  level  of  Vitamin  C  begins  to  drop 

Even  though  the  change  may  not  be  felt 
until  two  years  have  elapsed,  she  said  the 
academy  told  the  federation,  an  18-moDth 
period  la  all  th«t  can  be  guaranteed  on  the 
label. 

Of  the  other  stores  visited  by  The  Record, 
the  Apothocary  In  Saddle  Brook  had  cans  of 
Mead  Johnaon's  gnfamll  that  were  18  months 
old.  and  OenoTeae  Drugs  in  Rochelle  Park 
turned  up  one  c&n  of  a  product  dated  Febru- 
ary 1969.  nearly  2><i  years  old. 

The  manager  of  Genovese  checked  his  code 
on  the  petckage  and  said  It  was  delivered  to 
the  store  in  April  1970  from  one  of  three 
distributors  He  said  be  doesn't  carry  the 
product  anymore 

At  the  Apothocary.  manager  E>avid  M  Book 
said  he  doesn't  sell  much  Enfamil  and  It's 
passible  the  two  he  found  that  were  nearlng 
expiration  have  been  In  his  stock  since  be 
opened  18  months  ago 

He  said  he  would  return  the  cans  to  bis 
distributor 

At  Oenoveee,  a  carton  of  an  open-dated 
product  on  the  shelf  said  It  expires  In  June 
1971. 

But  In  the  drug  section  of  Two  Quys  de- 
partment store  In  Hackensack.  cans  of  Bor- 
den's Mull-Soy  showed  Ove  months  of  shell 
life  left  and  cans  of  Enfamil  t  Mead-Jobn- 
aon)   and  Slmllac  were  good  until  next  year 

MEANINGLXaS    DATCST 

The  Pathmark  in  Oartleld  bad  at  least 
six  nK>nths  of  shelf  life  on  formula  produots 
stocked  there  as  did  the  A-Mart  on  State 
Street  HAcke-n^ack.  the  Fort  Lee  AAP  on 
Lemolne  Avenue  and  drug  stores  In  Fort  Lee. 
EInglevood.  and  ECnglewood  ^Iffs 

Mrs  Robinson,  hy  phone  from  Washing- 
ton, said  she  doesn't  know  what  happens  to 
a  formula  when  It  gets  old  "That's  tbe 
point."  she  said  "The  government  has  to  And 
out  and  let  us  know 

"Even  expiration  dates  are  meanlnglesB  un- 
less we  know  the  age  of  the  product  If  there's 
no  guideline  about  when  a  product  spoils 
and  a  manufacturer  can  put  any  expiration 
date  he  wants  on  It,  what's  the  point  of  an 
expiration  date^"  she  said. 

Bullock  said  Mead  Johnson  will  begin 
putting  an  expiration  date  on   Its  packages 


this  fall.  He  said  he  thinks  the  date  will  rep- 
resent 15  or  18  months  after  production. 


WORLD   FAKM   MEETING 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  future 
historians  may  well  note  that  one  of  the 
crudest  of  ironies  of  the  20th  century 
was  that  starvation  was  a  very  real  fac- 
tor in  the  daily  lives  of  many  inhabitants 
of  the  world  at  a  time  when  overproduc- 
tion a'  food  caused  others  genuine  con- 
cern. 

The  first  way  to  do  somethmg  about 
this  situation  1a  U)  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  the  intemaUonal  market. 
We  must  stabilize  agricultural  trading 
condlUon.s  between  trading  nations 
through  international  arrangements  and 
agreements  We  attempted  to  do  so 
through  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement Wp  faUed  because  the  admin- 
istration violated  that  agreement  by  uni- 
lateral pnce  cuttinti 

World  farmers  want  to  see  a  stable 
market  not  only  for  their  own  benefit 
but  because  they  are  keenly  aware  of 
their  obllgatloiM  as  citizens  of  the  world 
Recently,  the  International  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Producers  met  m  Paris 
only  to  hear  that  President  Nixon  had 
proposed  a  wheat  treaty  at  odds  with  the 
needs  of  the  world  community 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeung 
was  Ben  Radclitle.  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  In  his  report  of 
the  meeting.  Radcllffe  calls  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  many  who  are  hungry 
and  recounts  the  frustration  farmers  feel 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  provide  a 
stable  mtemational  market. 

Because  his  report,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  1970  Union  Parmer,  is  so  Inci- 
sive, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Woau)  Fa«»i  Mcrroco 
It  is  a  sobering  and  almost  awing  experi- 
ence to  sit  down  with  agricultural  represent- 
atives of  40  nations  from  around  the  globe, 
to  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  problems 
that  have  plagued  man  on  this  earth  for 
centuries,  mainly  overproduction  and  low 
farm  prices  In  some  sections  of  the  world 
as  opposed  to  food  shortages  and  starvation  la 
other  areas 

Below  are  some  observations  at  tbe  closing 
session  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Products  meeting  in  Paris, 
Prance  which  I  was  privileged  to  attend  as 
an  oSllcal  delegate 

In  discussions  that  encompass  agriculture 
from  around  the  world,  the  problems  of 
South  Dakota  fanners  may  seem  very  far 
away,  but  in  the  meetings  of  the  18th  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Producers  In  Paris.  May  13  to 
23.  they  seemed  very  close  indeed 

The  truth  is  that  the  problems  of  farmers 
nearly  everywhere  In  the  world  are  very  sim- 
ilar In  fact,  the  central  problem  for  most 
farmers  In  the  world  can  be  stated  In  three 
words  "low  farm  income  "  It  is  true  of  the 
farmers  of  the  most  developed  nation  In  the 
world,  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  true  of 
the  farmers  in  the  under -developed  nations. 
The  deletratton  of  the  Farmers  tJnlon  of 
the  United  States  was  headed  by  our  national 
president.  Tony  Dechant  Also  representing 
our  organization  besides  myself  were  Oeorge 
Stone,  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm- 
ers Union;   Lewis  Johnson,  the  president  of 


the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union,  and  Victor  Ray 
of  our  Washington,  DC,  office. 

More  than  40  nations  and  international 
organizations  were  represented  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  nations  represented  were  the 
so-called  developing  nations,"  and  It  Is 
around  the  problems  of  these  nations  that 
much  of  the  discussion  ranged 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  any 
of  the  problems  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
because  they  are  all  related 

Dr  A  H  Boerma  the  director-general  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  ,Agrlculture  Or- 
ganization, set  out  the  problem  before  this 
conference  In  dramatic  terms  He  said  "What 
do  we  have?  On  the  one  hand  there  are  vast 
regions  where  neither  the  land  nor  the  waters 
of  the  earth  are  properly  cultivated  where  the 
majority  of  mankind  U  In  one  way  or  an- 
other badly  fed.  where  the  countryside  Is 
Inhabited  by  millions  of  pe<;ip!e  living  In  ex- 
treme poverty  and  where  most  of  them  are 
unable  to  find  work  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  a  smaller  part  of  the  earth  where  It 
seems  that  far  too  much  f(xxl  Is  being  pro- 
duced, where  governments  are  either  actively 
paying  farmers  to  cultivate  less  of  their  land 
or  dispensing  huge  sums  to  keep  up  the  prices 
of  their  overproduction,  and  where  large 
numbers  of  people  are  dying  from  diseases  at 
least  partly  brought  on  by  over -eating  Could 
there  be  a  more  illogical  pattern  than  that 
currenUy  presented  by  the  completely  un- 
balanced situation  of  world  agriculture  and 
food  consumption?" 

Our  national  president,  "Itony  Dechant. 
urged  that  the  conference  support  the  step- 
ping up  of  "food  for  work"  programs  under 
which  food  Is  used  In  part  to  pay  for  work 
programs  which  stimulate  the  lagging  econ- 
omies of  the  developing  nations 

The  so-called  "developed  nations"  have 
problems  centering  around  the  marketfilace 
Among  the  programs  most  strongly  support- 
ed were  those  of  international  agreements 
and  arrangements  wtilch  stabilize  trading 
conditions  between  nations  There  Is  much 
interest  In  the  new  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  which  Is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  ratified  by  the  US  Senate  Much  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  here  because 
this  agreement  lacks  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices,  which  were  a  part  of  the  prevl- 
otis  International  Grain*  Arrangement  Roger 
Savary.  the  secretary -general  of  the  IFAP. 
said  in  his  opening  statement  to  the  confer- 
ence that  "our  greatest  dlaappointment"  was 
that  the  agreement  was  "shorn  of  a  good  part 
of  Its  substance  '  J  DeLeau,  the  president  of 
IPAP  and  president  of  the  French  Commit- 
tee for  International  Agricultural  Relations, 
said  bitterly  that  negotiations  on  the  agree- 
ment were  a  "failure." 

I  participated  In  a  conference  with  several 
of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  delegation. 
and  they  stated  very  flatly  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  agreement  As  a  result  of  that 
conference.  President  Dechant  and  Lewis 
Johnson  of  Arkansas  contacted  Arkansas  Sen- 
ator J.  William  Fulbrlght.  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Porerign  Relations  Committee,  to 
ask  that  he  support  a  "Sense  of  the  Senate 
Reeolutlon"  wtilch  might  send  US  nego- 
tiators back  to  the  conference  table  after  the 
agreement  is  ratified  In  an  effort  to  negotiate 
prices  for  wheat,  as  well  as  get  activated  a 
Prices  Review  Committee  to  make  future  ad- 
justments. 

One  thing  Is  quite  clear  No  nation  can 
solve  Its  farm  problems  within  Its  own  na- 
tional boundaries  The  world  trade  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  has  Internationalized 
our  farm  problems  The  US  exports  the  com- 
modities produced  on  one  acre  out  of  every 
four  acres.  The  Importance  of  this  fact  to 
the  economic  well  being  of  American  farm- 
ers IS  why  Farmers  Union  must  continue  to 
participate  In  these  world  confecences  until 
some  of  the  basic  world  food  and  price  prob- 
lems are  solved 
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with  40  different  nations  Involved,  discus- 
sion Is  long  and  decisions  come  slow,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  world  dia- 
logue Is  leading  In  the  direction  we  must  go 
to  eventually  solve  our  food  distribution  and 
farm  income  problems. 


HILDA  BRUNGOT— A  DISTIN- 

GIJSHED  LEGISLATIVE   RECORD 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  rarely 
do  I  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagrue-s  the  story  of  anyone  as 
remarkable  els  the  New  Hampshire  Gen- 
eral Court's  venerable  Republican  legis- 
lator, Mrs  Hilda  Brungot  of  Berlin.  N.H. 

Few  legislators  have  contributed  as 
much  to  our  State  Few  could  exemplify 
as  well  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
"public  .servant  " 

The  daughter  of  a  Norwegian  iininl- 
grant  who  him.self  served  our  State  as 
a  distinguished  representative,  Mrs. 
Brungot  began  her  life  in  public  service 
at  40  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1930 

That  very  same  year  she  succeeded 
her  father  a.s  a  representative  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  beginning  a 
record  of  service  spaniiing  18  2-year 
terms,  perhaps  the  longest  legislative 
record  of  any  woman  in  U.S.  history. 

Mrs.  Bningot,  now  beyond  her  80th 
birthday,  could  have  chosen  long  ago  to 
settle  back  into  a  less  active  role,  but 
that  would  have  wasted  her  valuable  ex- 
perience and  insight.  Instead  she  has 
foimd  time  to  involve  herself  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  and  to  this  day  few 
representatives  in  our  State's  legislature 
are  more  in  evidence  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  during  important  debates. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Brungot  grew  up 
in  more  difficult  times  and  was  forced 
to  quit  school  early  in  life  and  with  stub- 
born Yankee  independence  educated  her- 
self. She  was  certainly  successful,  but 
just  4  years  ago.  at  the  age  of  80.  she  took 
time  out  to  formalize  it  all:  she  earned 
a  high  school  diploma 

Mr.  President,  this  mother  of  six  and 
grandmother  of  many  more  has  wit- 
nessed profound  changes  and  momentous 
events  during  her  years  of  service — the 
Great  Depre-sslon  World  War.  the  atomic 
age,  and  much  more  Her  perspective  and 
youthful  vigor  is  of  great  value,  not  only 
to  her  friends  in  the  legislature,  but  to 
all  who  have  come  to  know  her. 

As  a  New  Hampshire  citizen  who 
greatly  values  her  wisdom  and  greatly 
admires  her  steadfast  dedication  to  the 
service  of  everyone  in  our  Stale,  I  wish 
her  well  in  the  years  ahead  May  she 
serve  our  State  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  her  counsel  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  PENTAGON  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  por- 
tions of  the  Pentagon  documents  con- 
cerning the  development  of  American 
military  involvement  in  Indochina  are 
becoming  available  in  various  leading 
newspapers 

I  believe  that  the  full  Pentagon  report 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  without  further  delay.  In 
the  absence  of  a  decision  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  release  the  documents.  I  am 
attempting   to  Insert   in   the   Congres- 


sional   Record    those    documents    and 
summaries  appearing  in  the  press. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  documents  and 
summaries  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  June  22.  They  show  that  covert 
action  against  North  Vietnam  wa-s  or- 
dered as  early  as  1961.  They  show  that 
Vletnamization  has  been  with  us  since 
1968.  thus  revealing  just  how  great  a 
failure  this  3-year  policy  has  been.  After 
3  years  of  trying,  we  still  have  not  been 
able  to  Vietnamize  the  war.  Of  course, 
it  is  just  as  Immoral  to  do  that  as  it  is 
to  carry  it  on  with  American  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  and  summaries 
from  the  Boston  Globe  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Secrkt  Pentagon  Documents  Base  JFK  Role 

IN   Vietnam  War — Kknneot   OK'd  Covkkt 

Action 

(By  Robert  Healy) 

Gen  Maxwell  Taylor  In  October  of  1961 
advised  President  Kennedy  In  an  "eyes  only 
for  the  President"  cable  to  send  8000  man 
US  mUltary  task  force  Into  South  Vietnam 
but  he  warned  that  the  Introduction  of  such 
a  force  "may  increase  tensions  and  risk  es- 
calation Into  a  major  war  in  Asia  " 

Gen.  Taylor  was  special  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  the  Taylor  mission,  which 
took  him  and  Walt  Rostow,  later  to  t)e  Presi- 
dent Johnaon's  chief  adviser  on  national  se- 
curity affairs,  and  a  group  of  state  and  de- 
fense department  officials  to  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  had  about  1000  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  served  as  advisers  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

President  Kennedy  stepped  up  covert  ac- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  and  Increased 
the  number  of  advisers  to  16.000  men  before 
he  was  assassinated  In  November  of  1963.  He 
never  committed  a  United  States  ground 
unit  as  Taylor  recommended. 

These  disclosures  were  made  In  a  portion 
of  a  secret  Pentagon  study  on  the  origins  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  started  In  1967  by  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  They 
were  made  available  to  the  Boston  Globe 
yesterday. 

For  the  first  time  the  Globe  was  making 
public  the  role  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion In  the  escalation  of  the  war  Three  ear- 
lier reports  dealing  with  other  phases  of  the 
war  were  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  two  by  the  Washington  Post  before  pub- 
lication was  halted  by  court  Injunctions. 

As  early  as  May  11,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy, according  to  the  secret  report,  had  ap- 
proved programs  for  covert  action  which  had 
been  recommended  by  a  Vietnam  Task  Force. 
Among  these  actions  were: 

(1)  Dispatch  of  agents  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. 

(2)  Aerial  resupply  of  agents  In  North 
Vietnam  through  the  use  of  clvUlan  mer- 
cenary air  crews. 

(3)  Infiltration  of  special  South  Vietnam 
forces  Into  Southeast  Laos  to  locate  and  at- 
tack Communist  bases  and  lines  of  com- 
munication 

(4)  Formulation  of  "networks  of  resistance, 
covert  bases  and  teams  for  sabotage  and 
light   harassment"   Inside  North   Vietnam. 

(5)  Conduct  of  overflighw  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  dropping  leaflets 

These  covert  actions  which  were  approved 
by  President  Kennedy  were  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  study,  in  a  National 
Security  Action  Memorandum  number  52. 

About  the  time  that  the  cable  was  received 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  study,  directed  (among 
other    measures   that   we   "initiate   guerrilla 


ground  action.  Including  the  use  of  US  ad- 
visers If  necessary"  against  Communist  aerial 
resupply  missions  In  the  vicinity  of  Tthepone 
iSepone,  Laos) . 

"He  also  directed  the  Department  of  State 
:x5  prepare  to  publish  its  While  Paper  on 
DRV  (North  Vietnam)  responslbUlty  for  ag- 
gression In  SVN  (South  Vietnam) ,"  the  study 
showed. 

In  the  Pentagon  study's  evaluation  of  the 
two  cables  sent  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Taylor,  it  said  that  the  Impression  Taylor's 
choice  of  language  leaves  is  that  the  support 
forces  "were  essentially  already  agreed  to  by 
the  President  before  Taylor  left  Washington, 
and  consequently  his  detailed  Justification 
went  only  to  the  kind  of  forces  on  which  a 
decision  was  yet  to  be  made — that  is,  ground 
forces  liable — to  become  involved  in  direct 
engagements  with  the  Viet  Cong." 

In  his  first  cable  of  the  mission  (Oct.  16 
to  Nov.  2.  1961)  sent  from  Saigon.  Taylor 
wrote  the  President  and  the  top  officials  at 
State  and  Defense  "My  view  is  that  we 
should  put  in  a  task  force  consisting  largely 
of  logistical  troops  for  the  purpose  of  ptartlcl- 
patlng  in  flood  relief  and  at  the  same  time 
of  providing  a  U.S.  military  presence  in  VN 
capable  of  assuring  Diem  (President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem)  of  our  readiness  to  Join  him  In 
a  military  showdown  with  the  Viet  Cong  or 
Viet  Mliih  To  relate  the  Introduction  of 
these  troops  to  the  needs  of  flood  relief  seems 
to  me  to  offer  considerable  advantages  In  VN 
and  abroad.  It  gives  a  specific  humanitarian 
task  as  the  prime  reason  for  the  coming  of 
our  troops.   ..." 

Despite  the  Taylor  recommendations  for  a 
U.S  task  force,  there  was  no  hint  publicly 
at  that  time  out  of  the  White  House  that  the 
President  would  go  along. 

Upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  Taylor  said 
to  newsmen  that  President  Diem  had  assets 
available  "to  prevail  against  the  Communist 
threat." 

President  Kennedy  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Taylor  mission  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  Feb.  i4.  1962,  said  that  President 
Diem  had  asked  for  additional  assistance. 
The  administration,  he  said,  had  detailed  the 
support  which  the  Viet  Mlnh  In  the  North 
were  giving  to  this  C-ommunlst  Insurgent 
movement  and  we  have  increased  our  assist- 
ance there  And  we  are  supplying  logistical 
assistance,  transportation  assistance,  train- 
ing, and  we  have  a  number  of  Americans  who 
are  taking  part  In  that  effort" 

Kennedy  did  not  mention  the  Taylor  rec- 
ommendations for  a  U.S.  task  fcwce  or 
whether  the  United  States  was  considering 
one. 

TEXBOB  AND  CUSIS 

Taylor  In  his  cable  to  the  President  said 
that  Viet  Cong  forces  one  tenth  the  size  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  regulars  could 
create  conditions  of  frustration  and  terror 
which  was  certain  to  lead  to  a  political  crisis. 

In  his  list  of  specifics  Taylor  said  that  the 
US  government  should  support  the  effort  to 
stop  the  Viet  Cong  "  with  eqvilpment  and  with 
military  units  and  personnel  to  do  those 
tasks  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam 
cannot  perform  in  time." 

Taylor  recommended  the  troop  commit- 
ment despite  full  recognition  of  what  he 
listed   as   disadvantages    .Among   these: 

"A  The  strategic  reserve  of  US  forces  Is 
presently  so  weak  that  we  can  Ul  afford  any 
detachment  of  forces  to  a  peripheral  area 
of  the  Communist  bloc  where  they  will  be 
pinned  down  for  an  uncertain  duration. 

"B  Although  US  prestige  Is  already  engaged 
In  SVN.  It  win  become  more  sc  by  the  send- 
ing of  troops. 

"C.  If  the  first  contingent  Is  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  results.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  resist  the  pressiire  to  reinforce. 
If  the  ultimate  result  sought  Is  the  closing 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  clean-up  of  the  in- 
surgents within  SVN,  there  is  no  limit  to  our 
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possible  commitment  (unless  we  attack  tbe 
source  In  Hanoi ) . 

"D.  Tbe  Introduction  of  US  forces  may  In- 
crease tensions  and  risk  escalation  Into  • 
major  war  in  Asia." 

But  despite  these  disadvantages,  Taylor  said 
in  the  cable,  the  introduction  of  a  military 
task  force  offers  more  advantages  than  It 
creates  risks  and  difficulties 

•■In  fact."  wrote  Taylor,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  our  program  to  save  Vietnam  win  suc- 
ceed without  It  ■■ 

Qen.  Taylor  Just  last  week  opposed  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  study  He  called 
the  New  York  Times  disclosures  "a  practice 
of  betrayal  of  government  secrets  " 

Asked  on  a  CBS  news  program  how  his 
position  squared  with  the  |>eopIe's  right  to 
know.  Oen.  Taylor  responded 

"I  don't  believe  In  that  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple You  have  to  talk  about  cases  What 
Lb  a  citizen  going  to  do  after  reading  these 
documents  that  he  wouldn't  have  done  other- 
wise? A  citizen  should  know  those  things  he 
needs  to  know  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  dis- 
charge his  functions,  but  not  to  get  into 
secrets  that  damage  bis  government  and  In- 
directly damage  the  citizen  himself" 

Sen  Edward  Kennedy.  President  Kennedy's 
brother,  said  he  was  not  certain  what  the 
Pentagon  study  contained  with  regard  to 
his  brother,  but  that  he  favored  its  publica- 
tion 

T*r    OFFMJsrvs    TtrauxD    Johnson    Towajts 

VOTNAMIZATTON    POUCT 

(By  Crocker  Snow,  Jr.) 

When  President  Johnson  in  March  1968 
announced  publicly  that  he  would  not  run 
for  re-election,  he  was  also  deciding  privately 
that  a  policy  of  Vl«tn&mlzation  was  the  best 
one  for  the  nation  to  follow  m  the  wax. 

The  President's  speech  was  also  a  denial  of 
Oen.  William  C.  WestnM>relands  request  for 
an  increase  of  206,000  Amerloaxi  troops 

This  change  in  the  President's  thinking 
toward  the  kind  of  policy  President  Nixon  has 
since  Bdaf>ted  Is  evidenced  In  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  secret  Pentagon  study  view- 
ing the  dedslon-maJtlng  of  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  March  31,  1968  that  President  John- 
son made  his  famous  peace  initiative,  in 
which  he  announced  a  limited  bombing  halt 
and  only  a  small  buUd-up  of  34,500  American 
troops  following  the  shock  of  the  Tet  Off  en - 
aive  two  months  earlier,  and  called  for  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the  lead  In 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement. 

In  this  same  speech,  the  President  made 
an  urgent  plea  for  national  unity,  and  took 
himself  out  of  the  1968  presidential  race  with 
titit  words,  "I  shall  not  seek,  and  I  will  not 
accept  .  . 

The  focus  of  public  attention  centered  on 
these  latter  two  eispects  of  the  speech. 

But  the  day  before,  In  a  cable  marked 
"Literally  Eyes  Only  for  the  Ambassador  or 
Charge"  to  the  US.  embassies  In  AustraJia, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  Laos,  the  Philippines 
and  South  Korea,  previewing  the  President's 
upcoming  speech,  the  principal  point,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Defense   Department  study. 


"Major  stress  on  importance  of  OVN  (Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam)  and  ARVN  (Army  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam)  Increased  effectiveness, 
with  our  equipment  and  other  support  as 
first  priority  in  our  own  actions." 

This  cable,  about  which  the  ambassadors 
were  directed  to  "see  their  respective  heads 
of  government,"  previewed  what  the  Presi- 
dent himself  was  to  say  publicly  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Johnson  led  off  by  stating  "We  shall 
accelerate  the  re-equipment  of  South  Viet- 
nam's armed  forces  In  order  to  meet  the 
enemy's  Increased  firepower  "This  wUl  enable 
them  progressively  to  undertAke  a  larger 
share  of  the  combat  operations  against  the 
Communist  invaders" 


The  slgnlflcanoe  ot  this  policy — largely  im- 
recognlzed  by  the  press  or  public  at  that 
time — was  pointed  out  In  the  narrative  writ- 
ten by  a  team  o*  Pentagon  writers  to  go  along 
with  their  exhaustive  study. 

The  very  last  sentences  In  the  material 
made  available  to  The  Olobe  and  known  to 
be  In  the  study  Itself  in  the  section  entitled 
"Epilogue",  which  concerns  the  effect  of  the 
Tet  Offensive  on  US  policies,  reads 

"The  possibility  of  military  victory  had 
seemingly  become  remote  and  the  cost  had 
become  too  high  bot^  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic terms.  Only  then  were  our  ultimate 
objectives  brought  out  and  reexamined  Only 
then  was  It  realized  that  a  clear-cut  military 
victory  was  probably  not  possible  or  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  road  to  peace  would  be 
at  least  as  dependent  upon  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  developments  as  It  would  be  on 
American  arms. 

"This  realization,  then,  made  It  possible 
to  limit  the  American  military  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  to  achieve  the  objectives 
for  which  this  force  had  originally  been  de- 
ployed. American  forces  would  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  to  prevent  defeat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Communist  forces  and  to  pro- 
vide a  shield  behind  which  that  Government 
covild  rally,  become  effective,  and  win  the 
support  of  Its  people" 

These  concluding  words  of  the  Pentagon 
study,  describing  the  final  phase  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  thinking  on  the  war,  have  a  sound 
similar  to  President  Nixon's  In  his  "Silent 
!i4ajorlty"  speech  on  Nov  3.  1969,  In  which 
he  said :  "The  primary  mission  of  our  troops 
Is  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  South  Vietnam  " 

The  two  months  between  the  Tet  Offensive 
and  President  Johnson's  notable  speech  to 
the  nation  are  described  In  the  Pentagon 
study  as  a  time  of  conflicting  counsel  coming 
to  the  White  House  and  revolving  around  a 
request  from  General  William  Westmoreland, 
then  the  US  commander  in  Saigon,  for  306,- 
000  additional  troops  over  the  535,000  celling 
that  had  previously  been  placed  on  American 
forces  there. 

The  fireworks  of  the  Tet  Offensive  had.  It 
Is  clear  from  the  Pentagon  studies,  shaken 
Washington's  confidence  in  the  eventual  out- 
come of  the  war  and  kicked  off  what  the 
writers  describe  as  a  ""reassessment  from  A 
to  Z". 

Tbe  attacks  had  begun  with  the  bombing 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  on  January  3 1 , 
1968,  and,  according  to  the  analyst,  'although 
it  had  been  predicted,  took  the  US  Command 
and  the  US  public  by  surprise,  and  Its 
strength,  length  and  Intensity  prolonged  this 
shock" 

One  of  the  first  official  reassessments  fol- 
lowing Tet  was  undertaken  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  direction  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

The  Pentagon  study  describes  the  Joint 
Chiefs  recommendations  and  concludes  that 
"for  perhaps  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  against  de- 
ploying the  additional  forces  requested  by 
the  Held  commander.  In  the  absence  of  other 
steps  to  reconstitute  the  strategic  reserve." 

"At  long  last,"  reads  the  report,  the  re- 
sources were  beginning  to  be  drawn  too  thin, 
the  assets  became  unavailable,  the  support 
base  too  small" 

In  considering  the  different  possible  con- 
tingencies surrounding  calls  for  new  troops 
In  Vietnam,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had,  according 
to  the  writer,  considered  "the  possibility 
of  widespread  clvU  disorder  In  the  United 
States"  and  concluded  that  "sufficient  forces 
would  still  be  available  for  clvU  disorder 
control." 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  consideration  of  {kissI- 
ble  civil  disorder  Indicates  as  well  as  any- 
thing In  the  documents  the  growing  dis- 
affection of  major  portions  of   the  popula- 


tion with  government  policies  In  Vietnam  by 
early   1968 

On  March  13  and  13,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  appeared  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  war. 

The  Pentagon  document  points  out  that 
Rusk  "even  came  under  criticism  from  one 
of  the  few  Administration  supporters  on  the 
Committee,  Sen    Karl   E    Mundt   (R-Sft).). 

"You  are  as  aware  as  we  are  that  the  shift 
of  opinion  In  this  country  Is  In  the  wrong 
direction  "  Sen  Mundt  Is  quoted  as  telling 
the  Secretary  of  State.  "Something  more  con- 
vincing has  to  come  from  the  Administra- 
tion as  to  what  this  is  all  about  'to  match' 
the  sacrifices  we  are  making" 

What  Is  not  specifically  mentioned  In  the 
documents,  but  what  must  have  had  an  ef- 
fect too  on  President  Johnson's  sense  of  the 
mood  of  the  country  was  the  big  showing 
for  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.)  run- 
ning as  a  p>eace  candidate  In  the  Democratic 
presidential  primary  In  New  Hampshire 

Jvist  two  weeks  earlier,  on  March  1,  the 
President  had  sworn  In  Clark  Clifford  as 
secretary  of  defense 

Clifford,  according  to  the  Pentagon  study, 
was  under  mandate  from  the  President  to 
conduct  "a  complete  and  searching  reassess- 
ment of  the  entire  US  strategy  and  commit- 
ment In  South  Vietnam." 

Even  before  he  officially  took  office,  Clif- 
ford set  up  a  special  group  to  help  with  this 
reassessment,  consisting  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara; Oen  Maxwell  Taylor;  Paul  Nltze. 
special  adviser  to  McNamara;  Henry  Powler 
of  the  Treasury;  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  No.  3 
man  In  the  State  Department,  Walt  W  Roe- 
tow,  presidential  adviser;  Richard  Helms  of 
the  CIA;  William  Bundy,  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  Par  Eastern  affairs;  Paul  Wamke 
of  the  Defense  Dept  ;  and  Philip  Habib  of 
the  State  Dept. 

Oen  Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  had  In  addition  been  sent  to  Saigon 
on  Feb  23  and  reported  directly  to  the 
President  four  days  later 

An  Intense  period  of  discussion,  debate  and 
memo-writing  among  these  Individuals  and 
various  agencies  of  the  government  was  car- 
ried out  through  the  last  week  of  February 
and  the  early  days  of  March 

Memoranda  were  submitted  by  the  ISA 
(International  Sec\ir1ty  Affairs  division  of  the 
Defense  Department)  and  CIA  on  various 
military  and  political  projections  of  the  war 
under  different  circumstances. 

An  assistant  secretarv-  of  defense  for  public 
affairs  Phil  Gouldlng  prepared  a  paper  en- 
titled "Possible  Public  Reactions  to  Various 
Alternatives. '"  In  this,  he  considered  five  op- 
tions with  the  first,  and  In  his  terms  worst, 
one  being  "Increased  mobilization  and  de- 
ployment moves  without  other  new  actions." 

Such  an  option,  he  wrote,  "will  make  the 
doves  unhappy  because  we  become  more  and 
more  enmeshed  In  the  war.  They  wUI  make 
the  hawks  unhappy,  because  we  stUl  will  be 
withholding  our  military  strength,  particu- 
larly In  the  North.  And  the  mlddle-of-the- 
roaders  who  basically  support  the  President 
out  of  conviction  or  patriotism  will  be  un- 
happy because  they  will  see  the  ante  going  up 
In  many  ways  and  still  will  not  be  given  a  vic- 
tory date,  a  progress  report  they  can  believe 
or  an  argument  they  can  accept  that  all  of 
this  IS  In  the  national  Interest." 

Gouldlng  ran  through  other  options  from 
a  public  affairs  standpoint  and  recommended 
one  which  he  describes  as  "denial  of  Oen. 
Westmoreland's  request  and  a  change  In 
strategy  In  South  Vietnam" 

"While  this  does  not  necessarily  show  prog- 
ress," he  writes,  "it  does  show  change.  It 
does  show  the  search  for  new  approaches. 
...  It  would  prevent  the  mlddle-of-the- 
roaders  from  Joining  the  doves." 

The  Pentagon  writer  who  compiled  tbe 
narrative  of  this  concluding  part  of  the  study 
acknowledges  that  "there  is  of  course  no  way 
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of  knowing  how  much  consideration  and 
weight  were  given  to  each  of  these  papers  by 
the  small  group  of  action  officers  in  the  Pen- 
tagon.     .  ." 

The  net  result  of  this  (governmental  "reas- 
sessment from  A  to  Z  in  the  spring  of  1968  Is 
described  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  Pen- 
tagon study  as  "similar  to  all  previous  re- 
quests for  reinforcement  In  Vietnam  " 

""The  litany  was  familiar"  wrote  the 
analyst.  "'We  will  furnl.';h  what  we  can  pres- 
ently furnish  without  disrupting  the  norma; 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
while  we  study  the  situation  as  it  develops" 

But  the  Pentagon  study  documents  how 
the  new  defense  secretary.  Clifford,  took  thl.s 
familiar  litany  a  step  further. 

In  a  draft  memorandum  for  the  President 
dated  March  4.  1968,  Clifford  recommendii 
new  deployments  of  22,000  of  the  206,000  men 
which  Gen  Westmoreland  had  requested  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

His  second  paragraph  of  recommendations 
called  for:  "Either  through  Ambassador 
Bunker  or  through  an  early  visit  by  Secretary 
Clifford,  a  highly  forceful  approach  to  the 
OVN  (Thleu  and  Ky)  to  get  certain  key  com- 
mitments for  Improvement,  tied  to  our  own 
Increased  effort  and  to  Increased  US  support 
for  the  ARVN    .  .  ." 

Clifford  Is  described  as  recommending  early 
approval  of  a  call-up  of  reserves,  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  about  Oen  Westmoreland's  full 
request,  no  new  peace  Initiative  but  a  re- 
statement of  the  old,  "a  general  decision  on 
bombing  policy  not  excluding  future  change," 
and  an  In-depth  study  of  "possible  new  po- 
litical and  strategic  guidance  for  the  conduct 
of  US  operations  In  South  Vietnam  .     ." 

The  Pentagon  analyst  writes  that  '"from 
the  4th  of  March  (when  Cllfford"s  recom- 
mendations were  submitted)  until  the  final 
presidential  decision  was  announced,  the 
written  record  becomes  sparse  The  debate 
within  the  Administration  was  argued  and 
carried  forward  on  a  personal  basis  by  the 
officials  Involved,  primarily,  the  secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  secretary  of  State  "" 

One  further  Important  Input  was  to  Influ- 
ence the  President  at  this  critical  Juncture, 
according  to  the  documents. 

On  March  18,  Mr.  Johnson  summoned  what 
Is  described  as  ""a  group  of  his  friends  and 
confidants"  to  Washington  to  hear  the  op- 
tions and  help  advise  him.  Those  present 
were  former  undersecretary  of  state  George 
Ball;  Arthur  Dean  a  Republican  New  York 
lawyer  who  was  a  Korean  war  negotiator  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Administration;  Dean 
Acheson,  former  President  Truman's  secre- 
tary of  state;  Gen  Matthew  B  Rldgeway, 
the  retired  commander  of  the  UN  troops  in 
Korea;  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Cyrus  Vance, 
former  deputy  defense  secretary;  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Ford  Foundation  president  who  had 
been  special  assistant  for  national  security 
affairs  to  Mr  Johnson,  and  former  President 
Kennedy:  former  Treasury  Secreiar>-  C.  Doug- 
las Dillon  and  Gen    Omar  Bradley. 

The  group  met  over  dinner  with  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk;  Defense  Secretary  Clifford; 
Ambassador  Harrlman;  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  national  se- 
curity affairs;  Richard  Helms,  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  Paul  NUM.  dep- 
uty defense  secretary;  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
undersecretary  of  state;  and  William  P. 
Bundy,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Far 
East. 

As  described  In  the  Pentagon  study,  both 
groups  were  briefed  separately  by  three  men, 
Hablb,  MaJ  Gen  William  E  DePuy,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  coun- 
terlnsurgency,  and  George  Carver,  a  CIA  ana- 
lyst. 

The  following  day,  the  group  from  out- 
side the  government  Joined  President  John- 
son for  lunch  and.  according  to  the  writer, 
surprised  the  President  with  a  Recommenda- 
tion  to   "forget  about  seeking   a   battlefield 


solution  to  the  problem  and  instead  Inten- 
sify efforts  to  seek  a  political  solution  at  the 
negotiating  table  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  difference  between  these 
conclusions  and  those  of  hlg  government 
aides,  both  drawn  from  essentially  the  same 
briefings,  the  President  Is  repwrted  to  have 
had  midnight  evening  sessions  with  the 
same  three  men  In  order  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions 

The  reports  from  this  are  drawn  by  the 
Pentagon  study  and  directly  credited  by  the 
Pentagon  writer  to  a  news  report  by  diplo- 
matic wTlter  Stuart  Loory  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times, 

Earlier  In  the  narration  of  this  period, 
the  documents  credit  an  article  written  by 
Nell  Sheehan  and  Hedrlck  Smith  and  pub- 
lished on  March  10  In  the  New  York  Times 
as  being  a  "Startling  accurate  account  of 
the  big  Issues  and  Intra-governmental  de- 
bate which  the  President   was  listening  to." 

Throughout  the  month  of  March,  the 
writer  describes  the  President  as  "troubled 
...  In  public  he  continued  to  Indicate  firm- 
ness and  resoluteness,  but  press  ieaks  and 
public  criticism  continued  to  compound  his 
problem." 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  Mr  Johnson's 
famous  speech  which  comprises  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  Pentagon  narrative  entitled 
"I  Shall  Not  Seek,  and   I  Will   Not   Accept" 

In  the  narrative"."!  brief  epilogue  to  this 
period,  the  writer  concluded  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  response  from  Hanoi  on  April  3, 
1968  in  which,  as  President  Johnson  publicly 
described  It,  "The  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  orf  Vietnam  declares  Its  readi- 
ness to  appoint  Its  representatives  to  contact 
the  US  representative  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining with  the  American  side  the  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  US  bombing 
raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  so  that 
talks  may  start." 

President  Johnson  then  repeated  his 
statement  of  three  days  eerller,  "Now,  as  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  Is  ready  to  send 
Its  representatives  to  any  forum,  at  any 
time,  to  discuss  the  means  of  bringing  this 
war  to  an  end" 

Concluding  this  aspect  of  the  47-"volume 
Defense  Department  study  tracing  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam  from  1954.  the 
Pentagon  writer  ftates  "'For  a  policy  from 
which  so  little  was  expected  a  great  deal 
was  initiated.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  sat  down  at  the  conference  table 
in  Paris  to  begin  to  travel  the  long  road  to 
peace;  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  was  largely  re- 
moved from  American  political  discord;  a 
limit  to  the  commitment  of  US  forces  was 
established,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
put  on  notice  that,  with  our  help,  they 
would  be  expected  to  do  more  In  their  own 
defense." 

Admikai-  Sought  Ntjci-IAR  Option 
I  By  Matthew  V    Storln  i 

Unpublished  portions  of  the  47  •  •  •  Viet- 
nam war  were  made  available  yesterday  to 
the  Boston  Globe 

The  Globe  is  the  third  US  newspaper  to 
report  on  the  7000  page  analysis  tracing 
America's  growing  involvement  In  Indochina 
from  World  War  II  through  mid-1968 

According  to  the  documents  made  avail- 
able to  the  Olobe : 

— Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  advised  President 
Kennedy  in  1961  to  send  8000  American  com- 
bat troops  into  Vietnam  but  warned  the 
move  could  lead  to  increased  world  tensions 
and  a  wider  war  There  were  1000  US  troops 
in  Vietnam  at  that  time 

— As  soon  Eis  President  Johnson  announced 
a  partial  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  March  31,  1968  he  elected  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  policy  of  Vietnamizatlon  similar 
to  that   later   followed   by    President    Nixon 

— On  June  2.  1964,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert   S    McNamara   In  a  meeting   of   top 


Administration  officials  In  Honolulu  dis- 
cussed the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Vietnam  Adm  Harry  D  Pelt,  commander 
of  US  forces  In  the  Pacific,  openly  advocated 
that  American  commanders  be  given  tbla 
option 

— The  Soviet  Union,  fearing  reaction  from 
Communist  China,  rejected  a  plea  by  the 
United  States  in  May,  1965,  that  Hanoi  be 
informed  that  a  bombing  pause  was  being 
undertaken  in  hopes  of  prompting  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war 

The  massive  Pentagon  study,  initiated  by 
.Secretary  McNamara  In  June.  1967,  was  the 
work  of  more  than  30  authors  both  Inside  and 
outside  of  government  The  first  report  of  the 
study  was  published  June  13  by  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Post  began 
printing  reports  on  June  18, 

■i'esterday  Federal  appeals  courts  In  New 
York  and  Washington  continued  their  re- 
spective temporary  bans  against  publication 
of  further  reports  by  the  Times  and  the  Post. 

Both  courts  scheduled  further  hearings 
today.  Lower  Federal  courts  in  both  cities 
had  previously  ruled  in  favor  of  the  newspa- 
pers but  the  decisions  were  appealed  by  the 
Justice  Department 

The  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York  ruled  that  \-u&  eight -member  bench 
wotUd  hear  the  case  today  Chief  Judge 
Henry  Friendly  summoned  colleagtues  from 
Vermont  and  Connecticut. 

The  Times,  which  had  printed  three  ar- 
ticles on  the  Pentagon  history,  w^  enjoined 
from  printing  further  reports  until  after  the 
hearing  set  for  2  p.m.  It  was  expected  that  a 
ruling  from  the  court  could  not  come  before 
'omorrow. 

In  Washington,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals overruled  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  Gesell  for  a  second  time  after  he 
said  the  Post  could  resume  its  reports, 

Gessell.  who  was  first  overruled  on  Friday. 
said  yesterday  the  government  had  made  an 
earnest  and  responsible  plea  to  stop  publica- 
Uon  on  the  basis  of  national  security  but 
had  not  proved  its  case. 

"The  government  has  failed  to  meet  Its 
burden,  and  without  that  burden  being  met. 
the  first  Amendment  remtUns  supreme,"  Ge- 
sell said, 

Gesell,  who  heard  most  of  yesterday's  ar- 
guments' bv  the  Post  and  the  government  be- 
hind closed  doors,  said  the  only  case  that 
could  be  made  against  publication  would  be 
to  show  that  it  would  possibly  bring  on  war. 
threaten  foreign  relations  or  create  other 
situations  of  major  importance  to  national 
security 

The  Justice  Department  Immediately  went 
to  the  appeals  court  to  protest  Gesell's  rul- 
ing. The  higher  court  then  ruled  the  Post 
could  not  publish  until  the  government's 
arguments  were  heard  this  afternoon 

The  ruling  was  made  by  the  entire  nine- 
Judge  court  headed  by  David  L    Bazelon. 

In  both  the  T.mes  aiid  Post  cases,  the  next 
step  would  be  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  are  expected  regardless  of  which  side 
wins  in   the  appeals   courts. 

Lawyers  In  both  cases  are  expected  to  rush 
proceedings  in  order  to  put  the  Issue  before 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Friday,  The  high 
court  is  scheduled  to  begin  lis  summer  re- 
cess this  weekend. 

Meanwhile  the  FBI  was  reported  to  have 
found  two  locations  in  Cambridge  where 
copies  of  the  Pentagon  study  had  been  re- 
produced. 

In  Washington.  Senate  Democratic  Lead- 
er M;ke  Mansfield  said  the  document*  printed 
by  the  Times  and  Post  raised  grave  ques- 
tions about  the  manner  In  which  US  for- 
eign policy  IS  carried  out. 

He  told  the  Senate  that  the  study  con- 
firms the  complaints  of  war  critics  that  the 
US  policy  m  Vietnam  was  made  without 
participation   by   the   Congress 

"In  short."  he  said,  "We  have  arrived  at 
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where  we  are  In  Vletiuun  not  by  party 
processes  but  by  govenunent  processes  " 

l^aiisfleld  urged,  bowever.  thst  the  Lssue 
or  the  Pentagon  documents  now  be  kept  out 
of  partisan  politics  It  would  only  "com- 
pound the  tragedy."  he  said. 

In  a  brief  filed  In  the  Times  case  yester- 
day, the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
acting  for  Itself  and  27  congressmen,  argued: 

"It  U  utterly  dlareapectrul  to  the  Plrst 
Amendment  to  censor  a  publication  solely 
on  the  basis  --f  generalized  allegations  that 
were  preferred  in  this  case." 

Oknkeal    TATLoms   VizTNAM    Cablxs   to 

KZNKKDT 
TKMMM    USZO     IN     PKNTAGON     t'EXTB 

ARVN — Army  of  the  RepubUc  of  (South) 
Vietnam. 

CHICOM — Chinese  Communists. 
CINCPAC — Commander-in-chief.  Paclflc. 
DRV— Democratic     Republic     at     (North) 
Vietnam. 

GVN — Government    of    i  South )    Vietnam. 
JCS — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
MAAC — Military  Assistance  Advisory  Com- 
mand. 

MACV — Military      Assistance      Comjnand. 
Vletnam. 
RD — Revolutionary  Development  Program. 
RVNAP— RepubUc    of     (South)     Vietnam 
Air  Porce. 

SEA — Southeast  Asia. 
SVN — South  Vietnam. 
USG — United  States  Government. 
VC — Viet  Cong 

Cablegram  from  General  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor in  Saigon  tn  late  October.  1961,  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  on  the  question  of  introduc- 
ing  US  military  forces  into  Vietnam 

My  view  Is  that  we  should  put  In  a  task 
force  conslaUng  largely  of  logistical  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  flood  relief 
and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  a  US 
military  presence  In  VN  capable  of  assuring 
Diem  of  our  readiness  to  Join  him  in  a  mili- 
tary showdown  with  the  Viet  Cong  or  Viet 
Mlnh.  To  relate  the  Introduction  of  these 
troops  to  the  needs  of  flood  relief  seems  to 
me  to  offer  considerable  advantages  In  VN 
and  abroad.  It  gives  a  specific  humanitarian 
task  as  the  prime  reason  for  the  coming  of 
our  troopw  and  avoids  any  suggestion  that  we 
are  taking  over  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  the  country  As  the  task  is  a  specific  one. 
we  can  extricate  our  troops  when  It  Is  done 
If  we  so  desire.  Alternatively,  we  can  phas« 
them  Into  other  activities  if  we  wlah  to  re- 
main longer. 

The  strength  of  the  force  I  have  in  mind 
on  the  order  of  8-8000  troops  Its  Initial  com- 
position should  be  worked  out  here  after 
study  of  the  possible  requirements  and  con- 
ditions for  its  use  and  subsequent  modifica- 
tions made  with  experience 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  component. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  Include  some  combat 
troops  for  the  protection  of  logistical  opera- 
tions and  the  defense  of  the  area  xrcupled 
by  US  forces  Any  troops  coming  to  VN  may 
expect  to  take  casualues 

Needless  to  say.  thu  kind  of  task  force  will 
exercise  little  direct  Influence  on  the  cam- 
paign against  the  VC.  It  will,  however,  give 
a  much  needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  national 
morale,  particularly  If  combined  wUh  other 
actions  showing  that  a  more  effective  work- 
ing relationship  in  the  common  cause  has 
been  eatabllshed  between  the  GVN  and  the 
US. 

A  second  cablegram  from  General  Taylor 
to  President  Kennedy  in  October,  1961.  sent 
from  the  Philip-pines 

1.  Transmitted  herewith  are  a  summary  of 
the  fundamental  conclusions  of  my  group 
and  my  personal  recommendations  in  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  of  the  President  to  me 
dated  18  October  IWI. 
2  It  Ls  concluded  that: 
(a)  Communist  strategy  alms  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Southeast   Asia  by  methods  of  sub- 


version and  guerrilla  war  which  by-pass  con- 
ventional U.S.  and  indigenous  strength  on 
the  ground.  The  Interim  Communist  goal — 
en  route  to  total  take-over — appears  to  be  a 
neutral  Southeast  Asia,  detached  from  US 
protection.  This  strategy  U  weU  on  the  way 
to  success  In  Vietnam. 

(b)  In  Vietnam  (and  Southeast  Asia) 
there  Ls  a  double  crisis  In  confidence:  doubt 
that  U.S.  Is  determined  to  save  Southeast 
Asia;  doubt  that  Dlem's  methods  can  frus- 
trate and  defeat  Communist  purposes  and 
methods.  The  Vietnamese  (and  Southeast 
Asians)  will  undoubtedly  draw — rightly  or 
wrongly — definitive  conclusions  In  coming 
weeks  and  months  concerning  the  probable 
outcome  and  will  adjust  their  behavior  ac- 
cordingly. What  the  U.S.  does  or  falls  to  do 
will  be  decisive  to  the  end  result. 

(c)  Aside  from  the  morale  factor,  the  Viet- 
namese Government  Is  caught  In  Interlock- 
ing circles  of  bad  tactics  and  bad  adminis- 
trative arrangements  which  pin  their  forces 
on  the  defensive  In  ways  which  permit  a  rela- 
tively small  Vlet-Cong  force  (about  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  GVN  regulars)  to  create 
conditions  of  frustration  and  terror  certain 
to  lead  to  a  political  crisis.  If  a  positive  turn- 
ing point  Ls  not  soon  achieved.  The  following 
reconunendatlons  are  designed  to  achieve 
that  favorable  turn,  to  avoid  a  further  dete- 
rioration In  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  eventually  to  contain  and  eliminate  the 
threat  to  its  independence 

3.  It  Is  recommended : 

CKfrnuL 
(a)  That  upon  request  from  the  Govern - 
ment  of  Vietnam  (OVN)  to  come  to  its  aid 
In  resisting  the  Increasing  aggressions  of 
the  Vlet-Cong  and  in  repairing  the  ravages 
of  the  Delta  flood  which,  in  combination, 
threaten  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  and  the 
security  of  the  country,  the  US  Government 
offer  to  Join  the  GVN  in  a  massive  Joint 
effort  as  a  part  of  a  total  mobilization  of 
GVN  resources  to  cope  with  both  the  Vlet- 
Cong  (VC)  and  the  ravages  of  the  flood. 
The  US  representatives  wUl  participate  ac- 
tively In  thU  effort,  particularly  In  the  flelds 
of  government  administration,  military  plans 
and  operations.  Intelligence,  and  flood  re- 
lief, going  beyond  the  advisory  role  which 
they  have  observed  in  the  past. 

sFKcmc 

(b>  That  in  support  of  the  foregoing  broad 
commitment  to  a  Joint  effort  with  Diem, 
the  following  specific  measures  be  under- 
taken: 

1 1 )  The  US  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  provide  Individual  administrators  for  In- 
sertion Into  the  governmental  machinery  of 
South  Vietnam  In  types  and  numbers  to  be 
worked  out  with  President  Diem 

(2)  A  Joint  effort  will  be  made  to  Im- 
prove the  military-political  Intelligence  sys- 
tem beginning  at  the  provincial  level  and 
extending  upward  through  the  government 
and  armed  forces  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Organization. 

(3)  The  US  Government  will  engage  In 
a  Joint  survey  of  the  conditions  in  the  prov- 
inces to  assess  the  social,  political.  Intelli- 
gence, and  military  factors  bearing  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  counter-Insurgency  In 
order  to  reach  a  common  estimate  of  these 
factors  and  a  common  determination  of  how 
to  deal  with  them  As  this  survey  will  con- 
sume time.  It  should  not  hold  back  the  im- 
mediate actions  which  are  clearly  needed 
regardless  of  Its  outcome 

(4)  A  Joint  effort  will  be  made  to  free 
the  Army  for  mobile,  offensive  operations 
This  effort  will  be  based  up>on  Improving  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  Civil  Guard 
and  the  Self-Defense  Corps  relieving  the 
regular  Army  of  static  missions,  raising  the 
level  of  the  mobility  of  Army  Porces  by  the 
provision  of  considerably  more  helicopters 
and  light  aviation,  and  organizing  a  Border 
Ranger  Porce  for  a  long-term  campaign  on 


the  Laotian  border  against  the  Vlet-Cong 
Infiltrators.  The  US  Government  will  sup- 
port this  effort  with  equipment  and  with 
military  units  and  p>ersonnel  to  do  those 
tasks  which  the  Armed  Porces  of  Vietnam 
cannot  perform  In  time.  Such  tasks  Include 
air  reconnaissance  and  photography,  airlift 
I  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  SVN  forces) , 
special  Intelligence,  and  air-ground  supptort 
techniques. 

(6)  The  US  Government  will  assist  the 
GVN  In  effecting  surveillance  and  control 
over  the  coastal  waters  and  Inland  water- 
ways, furnishing  such  advisors,  operating 
personnel  and  small  craft  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  for   quick   and   effective   operations. 

(6)  The  MAAG.  Vietnam,  will  be  reorga- 
nized and  Increased  In  size  as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  the  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

( 7 )  The  US  goveimment  will  offer  to  Intro- 
duce Into  South  Vietnam  a  military  task 
force  to  operate  under  US  control  for  the 
following  piupoees: 

(a)  Provide  a  US  military  presence  capable 
of  raising  national  morale  and  of  showing 
to  Southeast  Asia  the  seriousness  of  the  US 
Intent  to  resist  a  Communist  takeover. 

(b)  Conduct  logistical  operations  In  sup- 
port of  military  and  flood  relief  operations. 

(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as 
are  necessary  for  self-defense  and  for  the 
security  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned. 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  back 
up  the  armed  forces  of  the  GVN  in  the  case 
of  a  heightened  military  crisis. 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  addi- 
tional forces  as  may  be  Introduced  If 
CINCPAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are 
Invoked. 

(8)  The  US  government  will  review  Its 
economic  aid  program  to  take  Into  account 
the  needs  of  flood  relief  and  to  give  priority 
to  those  projects  In  support  of  the  expanded 
counter-Insurgency  program. 

A  third  cablegram  from  General  Taylor 
to  President  Kennedy  in  October,  1961,  also 
sent  from  the  Philippines. 

This  message  is  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing my  reasons  for  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  a  US  military  force  into  South 
Vietnam  (SVN).  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  Is  an  essential  action  If  we  are 
to  reverse  the  present  downward  trend  of 
events  in  spite  of  a  full  recognition  of  the 
following  disadvantages: 

(a)  The  strategic  reserve  of  US  forces  Is 
presently  so  weak  that  we  can  111  afford  any 
detachment  of  forces  to  a  peripheral  area  of 
the  Communist  bloc  where  they  will  be 
pinned  down  for  an  uncertain  duration. 

(b)  Although  US  prestige  Is  already  en- 
gaged In  SVN.  It  will  become  more  so  by  the 
sending  of  troops. 

(c)  If  the  first  contingent  Is  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  results.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  rein- 
force If  the  ultimate  result  sought  Is  the 
closing  of  the  frontiers  and  the  clean-up  of 
the  Insurgents  within  SVN.  there  Is  no  limit 
to  our  possible  commitment  ( unless  we  at- 
tack the  source  In  Hanoi) . 

(d)  The  Introduction  of  US  forces  may 
increase  tensions  and  risk  escalation  Into  a 
major  war  In  Asia.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
argument,  there  can  be  no  action  so  con- 
vincing of  US  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
hence  so  reassuring  to  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  SVN  and  to  our  other  friends  and 
allies  In  SEA  as  the  Introduction  of  US 
forces  Into  SVN.  The  views  of  Indigenous 
and  US  officials  consulted  on  our  trip 
were  unanimous  on  this  point.  The  size  of 
the  US  force  Introduced  need  not  be  great 
to  provide  the  military  presence  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  national 
morale  In  SVN  and  on  International  opin- 
ion. A  bare  token,  however,  will  not  suffice; 
It  must  have  a  significant  value  The  kinds 
of  tasks  which  It  might  underUke  which 
would  have  a  significant  value  are: 
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(a)  Provide  a  US  military  presence  capable 
of  raising  national  morale  and  of  showing 
to  Southeast  Asia  the  seriousness  of  the  US 
Intent  to  resist  a  Communist   talteover 

(b)  Conduct  logistical  operations  in  sup- 
port of  military  and  flood  relief  operations. 

(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as 
are  necessary  for  self-defense  and  for  the 
security  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned. 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  bacic 
up  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  GVN  In  the  case 
of  a  heightened  military  crisis 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  ad- 
ditional forces  as  may  be  Introduced  If 
CINCPAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are 
invoked. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  force  Is  not  pro- 
posed to  clear  the  Jungles  and  forests  of 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas  That  should  be  the 
primary  task  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Viet- 
nam for  which  they  should  be  specifically 
organized,  trained,  and  stiffened  with  ample 
US  advisors  down  to  combat  battalion  levels. 
However,  the  U.S.  troops  may  be  called  upon 
to  engage  in  combat  to  protect  themselves, 
their  working  parties,  and  the  area  in  which 
they  live.  As  a  general  reserve,  they  might  be 
thrown  Into  action  (with  US  agreement) 
against  large,  formed  g^uerrllla  bands  which 
have  abandoned  the  forests  for  attacks  on 
major  targets.  But  In  general,  our  forces 
should  not  engage  In  small-scale  guerrilla 
operations  In  the  Jungle 

As  an  area  for  the  operations  of  US  troops. 
SVN  Is  not  an  excessively  difficult  or  un- 
pleasant place  to  operate  While  the  border 
areas  are  rugged  and  heavily  forested,  the 
terrain  Is  comparable  to  parts  of  Korea  where 
US  troops  learned  to  live  and  work  without 
too  much  effort  However,  these  border  area-s 
for  reasons  staled  above,  are  not  the  places 
to  engage  our  forces.  In  the  High  Plateau 
and  In  the  coastal  plain  where  US  troops 
would  probably  be  stationed,  these  Jungle- 
forest  conditions  do  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent.  The  most  unpleasant  feature  in  the 
coastal  areas  would  be  the  heat  and.  In  the 
Delta,  the  mud  left  behind  by  the  flood.  The 
High  Plateau  offers  no  particular  obstacle  to 
the  stationing  of  US  troops. 

TTie  extent  to  which  the  Task  Porce  would 
engage  In  flood  relief  activities  in  the  Delta 
will  depend  upon  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem there.  As  reported  In  Saigon  537,  I  see 
considerable  advantages  In  playing  up  this 
aspect  of  the  Teisk  Porce  mission  I  am 
presently  Inclined  to  favor  a  dual  mission. 
Initially  help  to  the  flood  area  and  subse- 
quently use  In  any  other  area  of  SVN  where 
Its  resources  can  be  used  effectively  to  give 
tangible  support  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  However,  the  possibility  of  em- 
phasizing the  humanitarian  mission  will 
wane  If  we  wait  long  in  moving  In  our  forces 
or  in  Unking  our  stated  purpose  with  the 
emergency  conditions  created   by  the   flood 

The  risks  of  backing  into  a  major  Asian 
war  by  way  of  SVN  are  present  but  are  not 
Impressive.  NVN  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
conventional  bombing,  a  weakness  which 
should  be  exploited  diplomatically  in  con- 
vincing Hanoi  to  lay  off  SVN.  Both  the  DRV 
and  the  Chlcoms  would  face  severe  logflstlcal 
difficulties  In  trying  to  maintain  strong 
forces  in  the  field  In  SEA.  difficulties  which 
we  share  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  de- 
gree. There  Is  no  case  for  fearing  a  mass  on- 
slaught of  Communist  manpower  Into  SVN 
and  Its  neighboring  states,  particularly  if 
our  alrpower  Is  allowed  a  free  hand  against 
logistical  targets.  Plnally.  the  starvation  con- 
ditions In  •  •  •  leaders  there  Irom  being 
militarily  venturesome  for  some  time  to 
come. 

By  the  foregoing  line  of  reasoning,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  US  military  task  force  without  delay 
offers  definitely  more  advantage  than  It  cre- 
ates risks  and  difficulties.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  program  to  save  SVN  will 


succeed  without  it  If  the  concept  Is  ap- 
proved, the  exact  size  and  composition  of 
the  force  should  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  consultation  with  the 
JCS.  the  chief  MAAG  and  CINCPAC.  My 
own  feel  •  •  •  ponderant  number  would  be 
In  logical-type  units.  After  acquiring  ex- 
jjerlence  in  operating  In  SVN.  this  initial 
force  will  require  reorganization  and  adjust- 
ment to  the  local  scene. 

As  CINCPAC  will  point  out,  any  forces 
committed  to  SVN  will  need  tc  be  replaced 
by  additional  forces  to  his  area  from  the 
strategic  reserve  In  the  US.  Also  any  troops 
to  SVN  are  In  addition  to  those  which  may 
be  required  to  execute  SEATt3  Plan  5  In 
Laos  Both  facts  should  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  current  considerations  of  the  PY 
1963  budget  which  bear  upon  the  permanent 
Increase  which  should  be  made  In  the  US 
military  establishment  to  maintain  our  stra- 
tegic [KMSltlon  for  the  long  pull. 

Report  on  Txt  Omnsivx 
(Note. — Excerpts  from  a  refjort  by  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  summarizing  his  findings 
after  a  visit  to  South  Vietnam  immediately 
following  the  Tet  Offensive  In  1968.  The  re- 
FK>rt  Is  dated  February  27,  1968.) 

SITMMAKT 

The  current  situation  In  Vietnam  is  still 
developing  and  fraught  with  opportunities 
as  well  as  dangers 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  mind  of  MACV 
that  the  enemy  went  all  out  for  a  general 
offensive  and  general  uprising  and  apparently 
believed  that  he  would  succeed  in  bringing 
the  war  to  an  early,  successful  conclusion 

The  enemy  failed  to  achieve  his  Initial  ob- 
jective but  Ls  continuing  his  effort  Although 
many  of  his  units  were  badly  hurt,  the  Judg- 
ment is  that  he  has  the  will  and  the  capa- 
bility to  continue 

Enemy  losses  have  been  heavy,  he  has 
failed  to  achieve  his  prime  objectives  of  mass 
uprisings  and  capture  of  a  large  number  of 
the  capital  cities  and  towns.  Morale  in  enemy 
units  which  were  badly  mauled  or  where  the 
men  were  oversold  the  idea  of  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  TET  probably  has  suffered  severely 
However  with  replacements  his  Indoctrina- 
tion system  would  seem  capable  of  maintain- 
ing morale  at  a  generally  adequate  level  His 
determination  appears  to  be  unshaken 

The  enemy  is  operating  with  relative  free- 
dom In  the  countryside,  probably  recr\iitlng 
heavily  and  no  doubt  Infiltrating  NVA  units 
and  personnel  His  recovery  is  likely  to  be 
rapid,  his  supplies  are  adequate:  and  he  Is 
trying  t«  maintain  the  momentum  of  his 
winter-spring  offensive. 

The  structure  of  the  GVN  held  up.  but  Its 
effectiveness  has  suffered 

The  RVNAF  held  up  against  the  Initial 
assault  with  gratifying,  and  In  a  way  sur- 
prising strength  and  fortitude.  However. 
ARVN  is  now  in  a  defensive  posture  around 
towns  and  cities  and  there  Is  concern  about 
how  well  they  wUl  bear  up  under  sustained 
pressure 

The  Initial  attack  nearly  succeeded  In  a 
dozen  places,  and  defeat  In  thoee  places  was 
only  averted  by  the  timely  reaction  of  US 
forces    In  short.  It  was  a  very  near  thing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  RD  Program  has 
suffered  a  severe  set  back, 

US  forces  have  lost  none  of  their  pre-TET 
capability.  . 

The  Situation  as  It  Stands  TY)day;  Enemy 
CapKbllitles 
The  enemy  has  been  hurt  badly  In  the  pop- 
ulated lowlands,  but  Is  practically  Intact  else- 
where. He  committed  over  67.000  combat 
maneuver  forces  plus  perhaps  25'",  or  17.000 
more  Impressed  men  and  boys  for  a  total  of 
about  84.(XX>  He  lust  40.000  killed,  at  least 
3000  captured,  and  perhaps  5000  disabled  or 
died  of  wounds  He  had  peaked  his  force  total 
to  about   240  0(X)   Just   before   TET,   by   hard 


recruiting.  Infiltration.  clvUlan  Impreasment, 
and  drawdowns  on  service  and  guerrilla  per- 
sonnel So  he  has  lost  about  one  fifth  of  his 
total  strength  About  two-thirds  of  his 
trained,  organized  unit  strength  can  con- 
tinue offensive  action  He  Is  probably  infil- 
trating and  recruiting  heavily  In  the  coun- 
tryside while  allied  forces  are  securing  the 
urban  areas 

The  enemy  has  adequate  munitions,  stock- 
piled In-country  and  available  throtigh  the 
DMZ.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  to  support  major 
at;.acks  and  countrywide  pressure;  food  pro- 
curement may  be  a  problem.  Besides  strength 
losses,  the  enemy  now  has  morale  and  train- 
ing problems  which  currently  lUnlt  combat 
effectiveness  of  VC  guerrilla,  main  and  local 
forces    . 

CVN    STXENCTH    AND    KTrECTrvENESS 

(1)  Psychological — The  people  in  South 
Vietnam  were  handed  a  psychological  blow, 
particularly  in  the  urban  areas  where  the 
feeling  of  secunty  had  been  strong.  There  la 
a  fear  of  further  attacks 

(21  Ttie  structure  of  the  Government  was 
not  shattered  and  continues  to  function  but 
at  greatly  reduced  effectiveness 

(3)  In  many  places,  the  RD  program  has 
been  set  back  badly  In  other  places  the  pro- 
gram was  untouched  in  the  initial  stage  of 
the  offensive  MACV  reports  that  of  the  558 
RD  cadre  groups,  278  remain  In  hamlet«,  345 
are  in  district  and  province  towns  on  secu- 
rity duty  while  32  are  unaccounted  for  It  is 
not  clear  as  to  when,  or  even  whether.  It  will 
be  possible  to  return  to  the  RD  program  In  Its 
earlier  form  As  long  as  the  VC  prowl  the 
countryside.  It  will  be  impossible  In  many 
places,  even  to  tell  exactly  what  has  happened 
10  the  program 

(41  Refugees — An  additional  470.000  refu- 
gees were  generated  during  the  offensive  The 
problem  of  caring  for  refugees  is  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  reconstruction  in  the  cities 
and  towns  It  is  anticipated  that  the  care  and 
reestabllshment  of  the  250.000  persons  or 
50  000  family  units  who  have  lost  their  homes 
wnil  require  from  GVN  sources  the  expendi- 
ture of  500  million  plasters  for  their  tempo- 
rary care  and  resettlement  plus  an  estimated 
30. (JOO  metric  tons  of  rice,   . 

Vi     sraATECT 

MACV  believes  that  the  central  thrtist  of 
our  strategy  now  must  be  to  defeat  the  ene- 
my offensive  and  that  if  this  is  done  well,  the 
situation  overall  will  be  greatly  improved 
uver  the  pre-TET  condition 
'  MACV  accepts  the  fact  that  Its  first  pri- 
ority must  be  the  secunty  of  Government  of 
Vietnam  in  Saigon  and  provincial  capitals 
MACV  describes  its  objectives  as 

(1)  Security  of  Cities  and  Government. 
MACV  recognizes  that  US  forces  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  reinforce  and  supp>ort  RVNAF  in 
the  security  of  cities,  towns  and  government 
structure.  At  this  time,  10  US  battalions  are 
operating  in  the  environs  of  Saigon.  It  Is 
clear  that  this  task  will  absorb  a  substantial 
portion  of  US  forces 

(2)  Secunty  m  the  Countryside  To  a  large 
extent  the  VC  now  control  the  countryside 
Most  of  the  54  battalions  formerly  providing 
security  for  pacification  are  now  defending 
district  or  province  towns  MACV  estimates 
that  US  forces  will  be  required  in  a  ntimber 
of  places  to  assist  and  encourage  the  Viet- 
namese Army  to  leave  the  cities  and  towns 
and  reenter  the  country  This  Is  especially 
true  In  the  Delta 

(3)  Defense  of  the  borders,  the  DMZ  and 
the  northern  provinces  MACV  considers  that 
it  must  meet  the  enemy  threat  m  I  C-orps 
and  has  already  deployed  there  slightly  ever 
50 '^  of  all  US  maneuver  battalions  US  forces 
have  been  thinned  out  in  the  highlands,  not- 
withstanding an  expected  enemy  offensive  in 
the  early  future 

"    4  '    Offensive  Operations.  Coupling  the  In- 
creased requirement  for  the  defense  of  the 
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cJtles  and  subsequeni  reentry  Into  the  rural 
areaa.  and  the  heavy  requirement  for  defense 
of  the  I  Corps.  MACV  doee  not  have  adequate 
forces  at  this  time  to  resume  the  offensive  in 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  not  does  It 
have  adequate  reserves  against  the  contin- 
gency of  simultaneous  large-scale  enemy 
offensive  action  throughout  the  coxmtry. 

(5)  Force  Requirements  Forces  currently 
assigned    to  MACV  are    Inadequate   In 

numbers  and  balance  to  carry  out  the  strat- 
egy and  to  accomplish  the  tasks  described 
above  in  the  proper  priority  To  contend 
with,  and  defeat.  :he  new  enemy  threat. 
MACV  has  stated  requirements  for  forces 
over  the  535,000  ceUlng  Imposed  by  program 
Five.  The  add-on  requested  totals  20«.756 
spaces  for  a  new  propoeed  ceUing  of  731.756. 
with  all  forces  being  deployed  into  country 
by  the  end  of  CT  88 

WHAT    DOB8    TH«    rUTTjai    HOLD? 

We  see  the  enemy  pursuing  a  reinforced 
offensive  to  enlarge  his  control  throughout 
the  country  and  keep  pressures  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  allies.  We  expect  him  to  main- 
tain strong  threats  In  the  DMZ  area,  at  She 
Sanh.  in  the  highlands,  and  at  Saigon,  and 
to  attack  in  force  when  conditions  seem 
favorable.  He  is  likely  to  try  to  gain  control 
of  the  country's  northern  provinces.  He  wUl 
continue  efforts  to  encircle  cltlee  and  prov- 
ince capitals  to  Isolate  and  disrupt  normal 
activities,  and  infiltrate  them  to  create 
chaos.  He  will  seek  maximum  attrition  of 
BVNAF  elements  Against  US  forces,  he  will 
emphasize  attacks  by  fire  on  airfields  and 
installations,  using  assaults  and  ambushes 
selectively.  His  central  objective  continues  to 
be  the  destruction  of  the  Oovemment  of 
SVN  and  Its  armed  forces  As  a  minimum  he 
hopes  to  seize  sufDclent  territory  and  gain 
control  of  enough  people  to  support  estab- 
lishment of  the  groups  and  committees  he 
proposes  for  participation  in  an  NLP  domi- 
nated government. 

SoviTTs    HxrvssD    To    Casxt    Pxacx    FkELXa 
TO  Hanoi 

(By  Darius  8.  Jhabvala) 

The  Soviet  Union,  evidently  concerned 
about  adverse  reactions  from  Communist 
China,  refused  to  assist  the  nnlt«d  States 
In  getting  across  a  message  to  Hanoi  In  1066. 
The  message,  first  mentioned  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  I>obrynln.  was  sent  to  Foy  Kohler. 
the  US  ambassador  In  Moscow,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  North  Vietnamese  Bmbassy 
and  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  It  In- 
formed the  Communist  side  that  "for  a  pe- 
riod beginning  at  noon.  Washington  time. 
Wednesday.  May  13.  and  running  into  the 
next  week."  there  were  to  be  no  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam 

This  decision  was  reached  after  there  were 
"repeated  suggestions  from  various  quar- 
ters that  there  could  be  no  progress  to- 
wards peace  while  there  were  air  attacks." 

However,  the  message  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  "will  be  very  watch- 
ful to  see  whether  In  this  period  of  pause 
there  are  any  significant  reductions  in  such 
armed  actions  by  such  (North  Vietnamese — 
Viet  Cong)  forces"  The  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy  formally  refused  to  accept  the  mes- 
sage which  was  delivered  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. But  when  Kohler  sought  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Russians  at  a  face  to-face 
meeting  with  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Niko- 
lai P  Flryubln.  he  was  told  "I  am  not  a 
postman  "  According  to  a  messiLge  from  Koh- 
ler to  the  State  Department.  Flryubln 
added  that  the  United  States  "could  find  our 
own  ways  of  transmitting  messages  ' 

An  extensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
American  effort  to  Involve  the  Russians  In 
what  then  appeared  as  a  peacemaking  mis- 
sion Is  part  of  the  Defense  Department's 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war  that  Is  now 
available  to  The  Boeton  Olobe 


The  report  reveals  the  details  of  the  mes- 
sage Washington  wished  to  get  across  to 
Hanoi  via  Moscow,  instructions  for  Kohler. 
the  glat  of  Rusk's  conversation  with  Dob- 
rynln  and  a  somewhat  lengthy  appraisal  by 
Kohler  of  the  Sovlat  attitude. 

Despite  the  refusal  to  accept  the  American 
message,  Kohler  seemed  confident  that  Hanoi 
had  received  word  but  refused  to  respond  as 
Washington  had  desired. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department's 
documents.  Kohler  was  Instructed  to  em- 
phasize that  the  bombing  pause  should  not 
be  misunderstood  "as  an  Indication  of  weak- 
ness" and  "It  would  t>e  necessary  to  demon- 
strate more  clearly  than  ever,  after  the  pause 
ended,  that  the  US  Is  determined  not  to  ac- 
cept aggression  without  reply  In  Vietnam. 

"Moreover,  the  United  States  must  point 
out  that  the  decision  to  end  air  attacks  for 
this  limited  trial  period  Is  one  which  it  must 
be  free  to  reverse  if  at  any  time  In  the  com- 
ing days  there  should  be  actions  by  the  other 
side  In  Vietnam  which  required  Immediate 
reply."  the  message  to  Kohler  added 

When  Rusk  explained  the  substance  of 
the  message  to  Dobrynln.  the  latter  "noted 
we  were  merely  informing  the  Soviets."  Ac- 
cordingly. Rusk's  report  points  out.  he  "was 
clearly  relieved  we  are  not  asking  them  to 
act  as  intermediary." 

"Dobrynln  said  he  thought  we  could  get 
some  answer  but  could  not  predict  what." 
Rusk  Informed  Kohler.  Kohler.  upon  receiv- 
ing the  secretary's  Instructions,  directed  an 
aide  to  phone  the  North  Vietnamese  em- 
bassy to  request  an  urgent  appointment,  but 
he  was  turned  down  because  of  the  lack  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Kohler  asked  Washington  for  further  In- 
structions. He  was  told  to  approach  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Ministry  and  to  transmit  the 
message  by  letter  to  Hanoi's  embassy,  but 
the  letter  was  returned  the  following  morn- 
ing (May  13)  "In  a  plain  envelope  addressed 
simply  EmbtMsy  of  USA." 

At  his  meeting  with  Flryut>ln.  Kohler  was 
told  that  the  Russians  viewed  the  communi- 
cation "as  based  on  an  erroneous  conception 
on  which  the  US  has  preoeeded" 

■Flryubln  could  only  view  the  communica- 
tion as  repetition  of  the  threat  against  the 
DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam- 
North  Vietnam) — now  a  threat  of  renewed 
and  expanded  aggression.  This  was  the  only 
way  he  could  Interpret  the  reference  to  the 
risk  that  a  suspension  of  the  attacks  In- 
volved. Obviously  we  are  suffering  from  a 
gross  misunderstanding  if  we  think  that 
such  aggression  will  go  unpunished,  without 
response."  Kohler  reported  Flryubln  had  im- 
plied 

After  the  oral  exchange,  Flryubln  said 
flatly,  according  to  the  Kohler  advisory,  "the 
Soviet  government  will  not  transmit  the  US 
govetnment's  message  to  th<!  DRV,  that  the 
DRV  had  not  requested  the  service  and  that 
It  was  the  US  responsibility  to  find  a  con- 
venient way  of  passing  the  message.  ' 

After  further  refiectton  on  his  meeting 
with  Flryubln,  Kohler  senr  a  follow-up  mes- 
sage to  Washington  In  which  he  sought  to 
present  the  Soviet  position  "with  some  sym- 
pathy and  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  rebuff" 

"On  the  one  hand.  I  vras  annoyed  at  the 
apparent  Soviet  rebuff  of  an  effort  to  take 
heat  out  of  admittedly  dangerous  situation 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  Impatient  with  the 
filmsy  rationale  for  Soviet  refusal  offered  by 
Flryubln.  On  the  other  hand.  I  could  under- 
stand. If  not  sympathize  with.  Soviet  sensi- 
tivity, given  Chlcom  (Chinese  Communist) 
eagerness  to  adduce  proof  of  their  charges  of 
collusion  against  Soviets  and.  frankly, 
given  rather  strenuous  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment they  were  being  asked  to  transmit  to 
DRV,"  Kohler  messaged  Washington  He 
went  on  to  add  his  hope  that  "we  would  not 
regard  Flryubtns  reaction  ,  as  evidence 
of  conscious  hardening  of  Soviet  attitude  "' 


"It  may  be  a  refiectlon  of  the  bind  the 
Soviets  find  themselves  In  at  the  moment," 
he  added. 

Kohler.  aware  that  the  State  Department 
was  then  trying  to  send  the  same  message 
via  the  British  consul  in  Hanoi,  propoeed  "a 
shorter  and  revised  wording" 

"If  cast  la  present  form.  I  think  we  are 
simply  Inviting  rebuff  and  Exercise-Hanoi 
would  prove  as  fruitless  as  our  effort  In 
Moscow,"  he  argued  Kohler  was  overruled 
and  the  second  delivery  was  returned,  osten- 
sibly unopened. 

CIA   Platid   Down    US    Domino   Thzoet 

AT  Honolulu  Parlet 

(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

A  key  Johnson  administration  military 
advisor  had  proposed  In  1904  that  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  would  have  to  l>e  deployed 
If  Communist  Chinese  forces  entered  the 
ground  war  in  Vietnam  Admiral  Harry  D. 
Pelt,  then  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Pacific  forces,  emphatically  demanded  also 
that  commanders  be  given  the  freedom  to 
'^ise  such  weapons  "as  had  been  assumed 
under  various  plans."" 

This  question,  among  others,  was  dis- 
cussed among  his  top  advisers  at  the  Hono- 
lulu conference.  June  1-3.  1964 

Following  the  meeting.  President  Johnson 
asked  his  advisers  the  basic  question: 
"Would  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  neces- 
sarily fall  If  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  came 
under  North  Vietnamese  control?" 

On  June  9,  the  Board  of  National  Esti- 
mates of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
provided  a  response,  stating: 

'"With  the  possible  exception  of  Cam- 
bodia, it  18  likely  that  no  nation  In  the  area 
would  quickly  succumb  to  Communism  as 
a  result  of  the  fall  of  Laos  and  Soith  Viet- 
nam Furthermore,  a  continuation  of  the 
spread  of  Communism  In  the  arev  would 
not  be  Inexorable  and  any  spread  walch  did 
occur  would  take  time — time  In  which  the 
total  situation  might  change  in  any  number 
of  ways  unfavorable  to  the  Communist 
cause  '" 

These  and  other  details  are  part  of  the  on 
Vietnam  study  that  was  made  for  Defense 
Department. 

The  State  Department  approached  the 
Honolulu  conference  ""with  a  basic  assump- 
tion."' namely  ""our  point  of  departure  la 
and  must  be  that  we  cannot  accept  the  over- 
running of  southeast  Asia  by  Hanoi  and 
Peking  "" 

Beyond  this,  the  discussions  '"were  in- 
tended to  help  clarify  Issues  with  respect  to 
exerting  pressures  against  North  Vietnam." 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  that 
""the  US  should  seek  through  military  ac- 
tions to  accomplish  destruction  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  wlU  and  capabilities  as  neces- 
sary to  compel  the  Democratic  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  cease  providing  support  to  the 
Insurgencies  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos." 

LiMrrED  action 

However,  the  JCS  went  on  to  note  that 
'"some  current  thinking  appears  to  dismiss 
the  objective  In  favor  of  a  lesser  objective, 
one  visualising  limited  military  action  which, 
hopefully,  would  cause  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  decide  to  terminate  their  subversive  sup. 
port."" 

During  discussions  of  the  extent  of  new 
military  action.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  "argued  In  favor  of  attacks  on  north." 
He  Is  reported  to  have  stated  '"his  conviction 
that  most  support  for  the  Viet  Cong  would 
fade  as  soon  as  some  "counter-terrorism 
measures'  were  begun  against  DRV."" 

Discussions  then  turned  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  obtaining  a  congressional  resolution 
prior  to  wider  US  action  Lodge  felt  that  It 
would  not  be  necessary  But  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  Rusk  and  CIA  Director  John 
McCone  all  argued  In  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Oen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Joint   Chiefs,  then   raised   '"the   final   possi- 
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blllty"  of  Chinese  involvement.  Were  that 
to  occur,  the  allies  would  require  "'seven 
ground  divisions. "" 

""Secretary  McNamara  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  possibility  of  major  ground 
action  also  led  to  a  serious  question  of  hav- 
ing to  use  nuclear  weapons  at  some  point," 
the  reports  points  out.  "Admiral  Pelt  re- 
sponded emphatically  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible way  to  hold  off  the  Communists  on 
the  ground  without  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  and  that  it  was  essential  that 
the  conunanders  be  given  freedom  to  use 
these  as  had  been  assumed  under  various 
plans."  It  added. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  ""more  doubtful  as  to 
the  existence  or  at  least  to  the  degree  of 
the  nuclear  weapon  requirement."" 

'"The  i)olnt.""  the  report  concluded,  "was 
not  really  followed  up  " 


PROXMIRE-MATHIAS     AMENDMENT 
PLACING     $68     BILLION     CEILING 

ON    penta(jON    oltxays    for 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  WILL  BE  PRO- 
POSED TO  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  Senat^ir  Mathia.s  and 
I  will  offer  the  Proxmirc-Mathias  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution  when 
that  comes  before  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 
of  next  week. 

The  Proxmire-Mathlas  amendment 
places  a  ceiling  of  $68  billion  on  Pen- 
tagon outlays — the  amount  they  can 
spend — for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  text  of  tho  amendment  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  aggregate  amount  that  may  t)e  ex- 
pended for  Department  of  Defense — Military 
Functions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  not  exceed  «68.000.000.000. 

SDCTT-KiaHT   BILLION    DOLLARS   A    MODERATE   AND 
MODEST    CEILING 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  are 
taking  this  action  now.  First  of  all,  we 
believe  that  military  spending  should  go 
down,  not  up,  as  the  Vietnam  war  is 
wound  down. 

Our  flgxire  of  $68  billion  Is  a  modest 
and  moderate  cut  which  can  be  absorbed 
on  a  timely  basis  without,  in  any  way, 
harming  our  militar>'  security.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  reduce  monthly  Pentagon 
outlays  from  a  monthly  rate  of  $6  billion. 
May  1971,  to  $5.66  billion  per  month  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  incremental  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  been  cut  from  $24  billion  to 
$8  bUllon,  or  by  $16  billion. 

The  number  of  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces  has  been  cut  from  a  peak  of  3.5 
million  to  an  average  of  2.6  million  for 
fiscal  1972  and  to  2  5  million  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  should  save  $10  billion 
at  the  modest  estimate  of  a  $10,()00-per- 
man  saving. 

While  one  cannot  add  the  two  figures 
together  because  of  some  overlapping, 
some  $20  to  $22  billion  of  gross  cuts  have 
occurred. 

Neither  inflation  and  existing  or  pro- 
spective increases  in  pay  can  account  for 
more  than  $12  to  $14  billion  Therefore, 
there  should  be  a  savings  of  $8  to  $10 
billion  from  these  cuts  alone,  even  if  we 
do  not  count  on  any  improvements  in 
procurement,  more  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing forces,  reexamination  of  the  over  400 
major  and  3,000  minor  bases  overseas, 
or  cuts  in  major  weapons  systems. 


Sixty-eight  billion  dollars  is  almost 
precisely  the  amount  Congress  appropri- 
ated last  year  for  the  Pentagon.  Since 
then  $2.5  bUlion  has  been  added  for  pay 
raises.  But  the  Pentagon  is  spending 
$73.4  billion,  or  $2.2  billion  more  than 
Congress  appropriated  In  the  past  4 
years  the  Pentagon  has  spent  almost  $8 
billion  more  than  Congress  appropriated 
in  those  4  years. 

DURING  LAST  4   YEARS  PENTAGON  SPENDING 
EXCEEDS   MONEY    APPROPRIATED 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
giving  congressional  appropriations  for 
"Department  of  Defense — Military-  func- 
tions," actual  Pentagon  oullay.s  for  "De- 
partment of  Defense — Military-  func- 
tions," and  the  excess  of  the  amount 
spent  above  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1968  through  1971,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

|ln  billionsl 


Fiscal 

year 

Appropria- 
tions 

Pentagon 
outlays 

Excess  ot 
outlays  over 

amounts 
appropriated 

ItMl 

$76.4 
76.1 
74.3 
71.2 

J77.4 
77.9 
77.2 
73.4 

{1.0 

l%9 

1.8 

1970. 
1971  ( 

Ktinii 
ToUI. 

led)."..: 

2.9 
2.2 

7.9 

BACKLOG     EXCEEDS     $3  5     BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Pentagon  is  able  to  do  this  by  dipping 
into  the  more  than  $35  billion  backlog  of 
obligated  and  unobligated  funds  they 
have  on  hand  "Special  Analysis  G.  of 
the  Budget"  for  1972  indicates  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  $27  billion  of 
obligated  funds  in  their  balance,  of 
which  $16.99  is  procurement  funds,  and 
$9  billion  in  unobligated  balances,  or  a 
total  of  $36  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

URBAN     COALITION     RECOMMENDS     $60     BILLION 
CED^ING 

The  National  Urban  Coalition,  after  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  study  by  for- 
mer Pentagon  experts,  proposed  a  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  of  $60  billion.  We 
therefore  believe  that  our  proposal  is  a 
moderate,  practical  one.  A  cut  to  $68  bil- 
lion merely  emphasizes  the  degree  of  our 
self-restraint  in  light  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  which  could  justify  a  larger 
reduction. 

THIS  IS  THE  PRIORITIES  AMENDMENT 

Second,  this  is  the  priorities  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  huge  backlog  of  needs — 
health  care,  public  service  jobs,  housing, 
pollution  control.  Federal  assumption  of 
welfare  costs,  reconversion,  a  floor  under 
family  income — to  name  only  a  few  for 
which  major  new  funds  have  been  or 
soon  will  be  authorized.  These  can  add 
more  than  $50  billion  to  our  present 
budget 

But  former  Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultze  has  told  us  that  existing  pro- 
grams will  eat  up  every  cent  of  the  fiscal 
dividend  through  fiscal  year  1974,  even 
if  unemployment  drops  to  4  percent. 

Thus,  short  of  instituting  arbitrary 
wage  and  price  controls,  which  would 
stifie  our  competitive  system,  or  running 
a  deficit  far  bigger  than  any  responsible 


economist  proposes  and  which  would  act 
as  an  engine  of  inflation,  or  instituting 
tax  increases  which  would  overburden 
the  already  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payers, the  only  place  to  get  funds  for 
these  important  purposes  is  by  cutting 
the  military  budget  and  reordering  prio- 
rities. 

TAKING    ACTION     AT     BEGINNING     OT    FISCAL 
TEAS 

Finally,  we  are  taking  this  course  of 
action  on  this  bill  because  it  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  place  to  do  so. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  ceiling 
amendments.  Almost  even,-  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  voted  for  some  kind  of 
celling  amendment  over  the  last  4  years. 

It  avoids  the  charge  that  was  made 
last  year  when  we  proposed  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  miht,an.-  authorization 
bill  that  the  amendment  came  too  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  the  Pentagon  to 
make  an  orderly  cut.  Additionally,  that 
bill  covered  only  $20  billion  of  the  total 
military  spending 


OFFICE  OF  CONSTITUENT 
.ASSISTANCE 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S  2134,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Constituent  .Assistance, 
I  believe  that  this  proposal  offers  a  plan 
to  help  Americans  cope  with  the  ever- 
mounting  Government  bureaucracy  In 
Washington, 

My  proposal  would  create  a  central  of- 
fice to  assist  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors in  the  handling  of  citizens'  requests 
for  assistance  m  dealing  wnth  Govern- 
ment agencies  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr 
Kennedy'  and  the  Senator  frtxn  New 
York  'Mr  Javits"  are  today  introducing 
a  proposal  which  embodies  the  same  con- 
cept Together  we  recognize  the  need  to 
bring  Government  closer  to  the  people. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2134 
A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of  Constituent 
Assistance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of  Constit- 
uent Assistance  Act". 

DErlNmONS 

Sec,    2     As    used    m    this   Act,   the   term — 

(1)  "administrative  action"  includes  ac- 
tion, (xnlsslon.  decision,  recommendation, 
practice  or  procedure; 

(2)  "agency  "  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  it  Is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  and  any  officer,  or  member 
thereof  acting  or  purporting  to  act  In  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  but  does  not 
Include — 

(A)  the  President; 

(B)  the  Congress: 

(C)  the  courts  of  the  tJnlted  States; 

(D|  the  governments  of  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States; 

(E)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(P)  agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  organl- 
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taXlaaa  ot  the  partlee  to  the  disputes  deter- 
mined by  them: 

(O)  coiirta  martial  and  military  commis- 
sions; or 

(H)  military  authority  exercised  in  the 
fleld  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance 

OmCE    KST^BUSMXD 

3«c.  3  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance,  which  shall 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office. 

ib)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Office,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  Director  may  continue  to  act  un- 
til be  has  been  reappointed  or  bis  successor 
has  been  appointed. 

(c)  No  person  may  serve  as  Director  while 
a  candidate  for  or  bolder  of  any  elected  office, 
whether  municipal.  State,  or  Federal,  or  while 
engaged  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(d)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  House,  may  remove 
the  Director  from  office  when,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress,  he  has  become  per- 
manently incapacitated,  or  has  been  guilty  of 
any  felony,  misconduct,  or  any  other  conduct 
involving  moral  turpitude,  and  for  no  other 
cause  and  no  other  manner  except  by 
lmp>eachment. 

(e)  He  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as 
MemJbers  of  Congreaa. 

DCTm  OF  TRX  OnXCTOK 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Member 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the  request 
of  any  standing  committee,  special  coounlt- 
tee,  or  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted, 
in  such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, an  appropriate  investigation  of 
any  administrative  action  not  exempted  un- 
der section  8.  which  might  be — 

(A)  contrary  to  law  or  regulation: 

(B)  unreasonable,  unfair,  oppressive,  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of  an 
administrative   agency's   functioning: 

(C)  mistaken  In  law  or  arbitrary  In  as- 
certainments of  fact; 

(D)  Improper  in  motivation  or  based  on 
Irrelevant  considerations; 

(E)  unclear  or  Inadequately  explained 
when    reasons    should    have    been    revealed: 

iP)  Inefficiently  performed;  or 

(0)  otherwise  objectionable; 

(3)  prepare  a  complete  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation,  and  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  report  to  the  requesting  Mem- 
ber or  committee  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
with  a  request  for  a  reply  and.  whenever 
he  determines  not  to  investigate.  Inform  the 
reouesting  Member  or  committee  of  his  de- 
termination, with  his  reasons  therefor;   and 

(3)  prepare  such  Interim  repjorts  to  the 
Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(bt  Interim  reports  prepared  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsection 
shall  be  printed  as  a  document,  and  made 
available  to  the  public. 

ADlCINlSTaATIVX   PBOVBIONa 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation,  of 
such  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Office  and  such  personnel  shall  be 
aopolnted  without  reference  to  political  af- 
fllUtlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  Qtnesa  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  offices: 


(3)  promulgate  such  rulea  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act; 

(3 )  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  such  Office 

(4)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  as  the  Director  may 
from  time  to  time  require  and  as  may  be 
produced  consistent  with  other  law; 

(5)  bold  private  discussions  or  meetings 
with  either  the  person  complaining  of  an 
adnUnlstratlve  action  under  Investigation  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  agency  concerned, 
or  both:  and 

(6)  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  during  the  previous  year 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  agency  is  authorized  to  make  Its  In- 
formation, data  and  reports  (Including  sug- 
gestloixs,  estimates  and  statistics)  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws  to  the  Director  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions. 

kZXMFTXO    MATTEkS 

Sec.  6.  No  complaint  shall  be  subject  to 
investigation  by  the  Director  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  If  such  complaint 
Involve* — 

( 1 )  any  matter  certified  by  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  as  affecting  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  government  or  any  International 
organization; 

(3)  any  administrative  action  concerning 
the  appointment,  removal,  discipline,  bene- 
fits or  other  personnel  matters  with  respect 
to — 

(A)  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States 

(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States: 

(3)  any  administrative  action,  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  person  complaining  of  such  ac- 
tion had  actual  notice  thereof,  except  In 
unusual  circumstances,  the  Director  may  In- 
vestigate a  complaint  of  an  administrative 
action  that  would  otherwise  be  exempt  under 
this  paragraph: 

(4)  any  administrative  action  based  upon 
a  complaint  which  the  EMrector  determines, 
in  his  discretion,  to  be  trivial,  frivolous, 
vexatious,  or  not  made  In  good  faith. 

xrrxcT  or  othcb  laws 
Sec  7  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regulation  under  which  aoiy  remedy  or 
right  of  appeal  Is  provided  for  any  person, 
or  any  procedure  Is  provided  for  the  Inquiry 
Into  or  Investigation  of  any  matter,  and 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  or  affect  any 
such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or  procedure. 
The  powers  conferred  on  the  Director  by  this 
Act  may  be  exercised  by  him  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  effect 
that  any  administrative  action  or  omission 
shall  be  Qnal  or  that  no  appeal  shall  lie  In 
respect  thereof. 

AUTBOaiZATION     OF     APPSOPKIATION 

S«c  8  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Constituent  As- 
sistance such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  ot  the  Office 
under  this  Act  Amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance 

Section  Analtsis  or  Omci  or 
CoKsnruiNT    Assistance    Act 
Sec    1.  Title 

Sec.  3  Oe/InlfloTM  Excludes  the  following 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Affairs: 

(A)  President 

(B)  The  Congress 

(C)  The  Courts  of  the  United  States 


(D)  The  Oovemmenta  of  the  Territories 
or  Possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(K)  The  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

(P)  Agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations of  the  f)artle8  to  the  disputes 
determined  by  them 

(O)  Courts  martial  and  military  com- 
missions. 

(H)  Military  authority  exercised  In  the 
fleld  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Sec  3.  Office  Established  Establishes  an 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  within  the 
legUlatlve  branch,  with  its  Director  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
upon  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  afBllatlon  and 
solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Director's  term 
Is  to  be  four  years,  and  he  may  be  removed 
by  two-thirds  vote  In  each  House  if.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress,  he  has  become 
permanently  Incapacitated,  or  has  been 
guilty  of  any  felony,  misconduct,  or  any 
other  conduct  Involving  moral  turpitude. 

Sec  4  Duties  of  the  Dtrector  Upon  the 
request  of  any  Member  of  either  House  of 
Congress  or  the  request  of  any  committae 
of  either  House,  the  Director  Is  authonsed 
to  conduct  an  appropriate  Investigation  of 
any  administrative  action  which  might  be — 

(A)  contrary  to  law  or  regulation. 

(B)  unreasonable,  unfair,  oppressive,  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of  the 
administrative  agency's  functioning 

(C)  mistaken  In  law  or  arbitrary  In  ascer- 
tainment of  fact 

(D)  Improper  In  motivation  or  based  on 
irrelevant  considerations 

(E)  unclear  or  Inadequately  explained 
when  reasons  should  have  been  revealed. 

(P)    Inefficiently  performed,  or 

(O)   otherwise  objectionable. 

The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  prepare 
a  report  of  each  Investigation  and  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  requesting 
Member  or  committee  and  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  Involved  with  a  request  for  a  reply. 

Sec  5.  Administrative  Provisions.  Author- 
izes Director  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act,  to  request  such 
Information,  data,  and  reports  from  any 
agency  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to 
time  require,  to  hold  private  discussions  or 
meetings  with  either  the  person  complaining 
or  an  administrative  action  under  investiga- 
tion or  officers  or  employees  of  the  agency 
concerned,  etc  Also  authorizes  each  agency 
to  make  Information  available  to  the  blrector 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws 

Sec  6  Exempted  Matters  Exempts  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Investigatory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Director: 

( 1 )  any  matter  certified  by  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  as  affecting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  government  or  any  International  or- 
ganization 

(2)  any  administrative  action  concerning 
the  appointment,  removal,  discipline,  bene- 
fits or  other  personnel  matters  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Porces  or  officers 
or  employees  of  the  US    Government 

(3)  any  administrative  action  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
the  complainant  had  actual  notice  thereof 

(4)  any  administrative  action  based  upwn 
a  complaint  which  the  Director  determines 
to  be  frivolous,  vexatious,  or  not  made  in 
good  faith 

Sec    7   Effect  of  Other  Laws 

Sec.  8.  Authorization  nt  Appropriation. 
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THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  as 
part  of  my  effort  to  make  available  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American  public 


the  information  that  is  becoming  avail- 
able through  the  national  press  on  the 
origins  of  American  military  involvement 
in  Indochina,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  articles  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  m  the  Knight  news- 
papers I  expect  to  k)e  able  to  place  in  the 
Record  material  made  available  in  the 
Chicago  Sun -Times  at  an  early  date. 

TTie  Los  Angeles  Times  report  by 
Stuart  Loor>'  shows  our  unwillingness 
as  early  as  1963  to  admit  that  we  would 
be  unable  to  determine  the  future  of 
Vietnam  by  military  force  So  we  per- 
sisted in  our  error  The  reports  in  the 
Knight  newspaper  show  how  we  grad- 
ually slipped  deeper  into  the  quagmire, 
persistently  failing  to  face  the  reality  of 
the  hopeless  position  we  had  adopted. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  and  summaries 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Knight 
newspapers  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pentagon   Papexs     How   Backstaqs 
SniCGCLE  Made  Wab  Big 

Washihgton. — Portions  of  the  Pentagon 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Inquirer  and  the  K.nlght  news- 
papers this  week 

Previously  unpublished  material  in  the 
document  traces  the  step-by-step  escalation 
of  the  war — In  the  air  aiid  on  the  ground — 
from  1066  until  the  Great  Turnaround  of 
1968. 

It  also  lays  bare  a  lengthy  backstage  strug- 
gle between  military  and  civilian  officials  for 
President  Johnsons  mind 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  who  commissioned  the  study  In 
June  1967.  emerges  as  a  tragic  figure  who 
rapidly  became  disillusioned  with  the  war 
he  had  recommended 

Prom  mld-I9a6  on,  McNamara  Is  portrayed 
In  the  documents  a^  fighting  constantly  with 
his  generals  and  admirals  They  wanted  to 
tighten  the  screws  on  North  Vietnam,  while 
he  wanted  to  level  of!  or  de-escalate  the  war 

Richard  Nixon,  who  was  a  congressman, 
senator  and  Vice  President  through  the  first 
14  years  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
hardly  appears  in  the  historical  papers  avali- 
able  to  The  Inquirer  His  two  visits  to  Hanoi 
in  1953-64  are  not  even  mentioned  The  only 
trace  of  the  man  who  Is  now  President  was 
his  April  1954  speech  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  suggesting  that  the 
US.  might  Intervene  In  Vietnam 

Highlights  of  these  portions  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  include 

The  United  States  government  encouraged 
the  overthrow  of  South  Vietnamese  strong- 
man Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  November  1963,  but 
the  f>af)er8  do  not  disclose  any  U  S  implica- 
tion In  hl.s  assassination. 

Before  Diem  s  ouster,  the  UJS.  was  so 
optimistic  of  the  outcome  In  South  Vietnam 
that  It  planned  to  withdraw  all  but  1500 
troopts  Six  weeks  after  Olem  was  gone,  hope 
had  changed  to  gloom,  and  McNamara  was 
urging  a  major  escalation  of  the  US   role 

McNamara's  estimate  of  the  troop  com- 
mitment which  might  be  needed  mushroomed 
from  275,000  to  600,000  within  a  three-month 
period,  from  August  to  November.  1965 

By  October  1966.  McNamara  was  so  disillu- 
sioned with  the  bombing  of  Ncrth  Vietnam 
that  he  urged  it  be  replaced  by  a  bllUon- 
doUar  electronic  barrier  to  halt  Infiltration 
Into  South  Vietnam 

In  May  1967,  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
John  McNaughton  called  the  ground  war  "a 
trap  which  has  ensnared  us."  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,    the    war    zone    commander. 


warned  that  without  substantia]   reinforce- 
ments the  U,S.  would  be  bogged  down  tn  a 
meatgnnder"  war 

That  same  month.  McNamara  In  frustra- 
tion proposed  a  coalition  government  In 
Saigon  Including  non-Oommunlst  members 
of  the  National  Liberation  Pront. 

After  McNamara  recommended  scaling 
down  the  bombing,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen  Earle  Wheeler,  said  that 
would  be  an  "aerial  Dien  Blen  Phu"  for  the 
allied  side 

A  panel  of  outside  scientists  declared  in 
December  1967  that  the  bombing  had  l>een  so 
unsuccessful  that  North  Vietnam  was  ac- 
tually "a  stronger  military  power"  than  be- 
fore the  raids  began 

Despite  public  assertions  by  President 
Johnson  and  others  that  the  Communist  of- 
fensive of  Tet.  1966  was  a  disastrous  defeat 
for  Hanoi.  Gen  Wheeler's  private  assessment 
was  far  gloomier.  His  report  to  the  President 
three  weeks  after  Tet  found  the  Sidgon  forces 
on  the  defensive,  the  pacification  program  in 
shambles,  and  much  of  the  countryside  under 
Communist  domination 

The  focus  in  these  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  is  on  the  bitter  arguments  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  officials  within 
the  Defense  Department 

President  Johnson  remains  a  shadowy  fig- 
ure until  near  the  end,  when  the  shock  of 
Tet  threw  open  to  question  the  assumptions 
that  underlay  three  years  of  escalation 

The  papers  close  with  Johnson's  historic 
abdication  speech  on  March  31.  1968 — a  deci- 
sion, the  Pentagon  study  says,  that  "turned 
American  policy  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  war  " 

A  major  corner  in  the  war  and  in  Ameri- 
can policy  had  been  t\u-ned."  the  report  says 
"There  was  no  going  back." 

Bombing   Was   "Colossal"    E^xaoa 

Washinoton  —Barely  a  year  after  sus- 
tained US  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  be- 
gan, Defense  Secretary'  Robert  S  McNamara 
had  lost  faith  that  it  could  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives 

The  Pentagon  analyst  who  wrote  a  study 
entitled  "The  Air  War  In  North  Vietnam  ' 
said  it  was  a  colossal  misjudgment"  to  think 
that  the  bombing  would  pressure  Hanoi  Into 
calling  It  quits 

Previously  published  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  revealed  the  planning  that  led 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign— code-named  Operation  Rolling  Thun- 
der— In    March    1966 

New  documents  made  available  to  Knight 
Newspapers  trace  In  great  detail  McNamara's 
firowing  disillusionment  with  the  policy  he 
had  recommended 

By  the  summer  of  1986,  a  ferocious  strug- 
gle had  developed  within  the  councils  of 
government   over   the   bombing 

The  struggle  pitted  McNamara  and  many 
of  his  civilian  advisors,  often  supported  by 
the  CIA,  against  the  generals  and  admirals 
m  the  war  zone  and  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  military  leaders  consistently  recom- 
mended more  and  heavier  bombing,  the  doc- 
uments show  Toward  the  end,  in  1968.  the 
chiefs,  while  conceding  that  the  air  raids 
had  been  inefTective.  blamed  it  on  political 
constraints  that  had  prevented  them  from 
attacking  key  targets 

Just  three  weeks  before  President  John- 
son ordered  a  partial  bombing  halt  and  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  re-election,  on 
March  31,  1968.  a  memorandum  from  the 
joint  chiefs  sought  permission  to  attack 
Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong 

McNamara.  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
resisting  the  escalation  cf  rolling  thunder 
for  nearly  two  years  before  the  bombing 
halt,  the  report  shows 

In  January  1966,  when  he  first  racom- 
m:nded  Rolling  Thunder  to  President  John- 


son. McNamara  thought  It  wouldn't  have  to 
last   more   than  six  months 

In  July  1966.  realizing  that  the  bombing 
was  falling  short  of  its  goals,  McNamara 
urged  that  the  raids  be  stepp>ed  up  and  ex- 
panded to  cover  most  of  North  Vietnam 

In  March  1966  the  defense  secretary  pro- 
posed another  step-up  to  take  in  North 
Vietnamese  petroleum  supplies 

This  was  "the  last  major  escalation  of  the 
air  war  recommended  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara," the  Pentagon  analyst  reports.  There- 
after, the  balance  m  his  mind  was  "tipped 
to  favor  de-escalation  of  air  attacks,'  on  the 
north. 

In  October  1966,  McNamara  returned  from 
an  Inspection  trip  to  Vietnam  with  a  gloomy 
report  for  the  president 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Oct.  14,  he  reccxn- 
mended  a  leveling  ofl  of  the  U.S  effort  and 
an  effort  to  find  a  diplomatic  solution 

'Pulling  b(M;k  from  his  previous  positions, 
he  now  recommended  that  the  President 
level  off  the  bombing  at  current  levels  and 
seek  other  means  of  achieving  our  objec- 
tives," the  analyst  says 

Instead  of  escalating  the  bombing.  Mc- 
Namara suggested  a  blUlon-dollar  barrier  be 
built  across  the  northern  border  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through 
LaoS- 

TTie  barrier  of  fences,  electronic  sensors, 
mines  artillery,  aircraft  and  troops  would 
choke  off  the  Infiitratlon  of  men  and  sup- 
plies from  the  North  which  the  bombing  had 
failed  to  achieve.  McNtunara  felt 

In  addition.  McNamara  recommended  a 
reduction  or  pause  In  the  bombing  in  an 
effort    to    get    peace    negotiations    started. 

The  military  leaders  argued  strongly 
against  McNamara's  approach  A  sharp  dis- 
senting memorandum  signed  by  Oec  Earle 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  cf 
Staff  said  the  chiefs  "do  not  concur  in  your 
recommendation  that  there  should  be  no 
increase  In  level  of  bombing  effort  lor  that) 
as  B  carrot  to  induce  negotiations  we  should 
5usp>end  or  reduce  our  bombing  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam 

"Par  from  Inducing  negotiations,  another 
bombing  pause  will  be  regarded  by  North 
Vietnamese  leaders,  and  our  allies  as  re- 
newed evidence  of  lack  of  US  determina- 
tion to  press  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion," the  chiefs  argued 

"The  bombing  campaign  is  one  of  the  two 
trump  cards  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
(the  other  being  the  presence  of  VS  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  I  It  should  not  be  given 
up  without  an  end  to  NVN  i  North  Vietnam- 
ese) aggression  m  S'VT^  i South  Vietnam)." 
he  chiefs  said 

McNamara  won  that  round,  and  the  bomb- 
ing was  not  escalated  that  fall  The  struggle 
was  resumed  early  in  1967  However  the 
FYesident  eventually  yielded  to  military 
pressure    to   intensify   Rolling   Thunder 

The  Pentagon  analyst  summarized  it  this 
way; 

'During  the  first  seven  months  of  1967  a 
running  battle  was  fought  within  the  John- 
son Administration  between  the  advocates  of 
a  greatly  expanded  air  compalgn  against 
North  Vietnam  .  ,  and  the  disillusioned 
djves  who  urged  relaxation  If  not  complete 
suspension   of  the   bombing   . 

The  Hawks'  of  course  were  primarily  the 
n-ulltary,  but  m  wartime  their  power  and 
influence  with  an  incumbent  administration 
1:,  disprc^ortlonate  " 

McNamara,'  the  .study  went  on,  led  the 
attempt  to  de-escalate  the  bombing"  The 
President  and  the  State  Department  It  aald, 
were  "treading  the  uncertain  middle  ground." 

The  battle  raged  throughout  the  Spring 
On  May  19  196~  McNamara  gave  Johnson  a 
memorandum  proptosing.  among  other 
things,  that  the  U  S  persuade  the  Saigon 
government,  as  soon  as  the  September  elec- 
tions were  over,  to  "seek  a  political  settle- 
ment   with    the    non-Cc«imunist    members 
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of  the  HIT  (the  Vletoong  controlled  Katlon- 
al  Liberation  Front) — to  explore  a  oeaae-fire 
aad  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
non-CommunUt  South  Vietnamese  who  ire 
under  the  Vletoong  banner  and  If  necessary 
to  accept  '.heir  individual  participation  in 
the  oatlona;  ^vernment." 

The  chiefs  were  "in  ardent  opposition  to 
anything  other  than  a  dgnlflcant  eacalatloo 
of  the  war."  the  Pentagon  analyst  says  and 
the  President  did  not  accept  McNamara's 
proposals. 

The  JCS  literally  bombarded  the  secretary 
with  memoranda"  urging  more  rather  than 
less  bombing.  :he  study  says 

Oen.  Wheeler,  on  May  34  said  a  partial 
or  complete  cessation  of  air  strikes  would 
allow  North  Vietnam  to  recoup  Its  losses. 
expand  its  stockpiles  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  war  from  a  sanctuary 

Wheeler  compared  McNamara's  Ideas  to 
■'an  aerial  Dlen  Bien  Phu'  referring  to  the 
famous  French  defeat  at  the  bands  of  the 
Cocnmunlsts  In  19S4 

In  June,  Johnson  rejected  either  escalation 
or  de-escalation,  but  In  August,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  military  and  hawks  In  Con- 
gerss.  he  authorized  a  "selected  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  air  war  °  the  study  says. 

At  the  end  of  1967.  a  group  of  outside  sci- 
entists working  for  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analysis,  a  Pentagon  "think  tank,'*  gave  Mc- 
Namara  what  the  study  called  an  emphati- 
cally negative  conclusion  about  the  results 
of   "Rolling  Thunder  ' 

•"It  was  probably  the  most  categorical  re- 
jection of  bombing  as  a  tool  of  our  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  be  made  before  or  since 
by  an  official  or  semi-official  group,"  the  re- 
port said.  Some  excerpts: 

"As  of  October  1967,  the  U.S  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mounc  and  support 
military  operations  in  the  South.  .  .   . 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Rolling  Thun- 
der air  strikes,  the  flow  of  men  and  material 
from  NVN  to  SVN  has  greatly  increased 

Thanks  to  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  the  scientists  reported.  North  Viet- 
nam ""Is  now  a  stronger  military  power  than 
before  the  bombing  ' 

Despite  this  gloomy  outside  assessment,  the 
study  says  the  US  government  began  1968 
"In  a  mood  of  cautious  hope  about  the  course 
of  the  war." 

Within  a  month,  however,  "theae  hopes  had 
been  completely  dashed  "  The  Communist 
Tet  offensive  of  January -February,  1988, 
showed  "'that  as  an  Interdiction  measure 
against  the  mflltratlon  of  men  and  supplies, 
the  bombing  had  been  a  near  total  failure 
The  resources  necessary  to  Initiate  an 
offensive    of   Tet    proportions  .    had    all 

flowed  south  In  spite  of  the  heavy  bombing" 
The  military  reaction,  however,  was  to  rec- 
ommend urgently  a  step-up  in  the  air  war. 
Including  raids  on  previously  restricted  ssones 
in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

The  Joint  chiefs,  in  a  document  dated 
March  4,  said  the  US.  should  "accept  greater 
risks  of  civilian  casualties"  In  order  to  make 
the  bombing  more  effective 

Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  reflect- 
ing the  military  viewpoint  said  existing  re- 
strictions should  be  "lifted  so  as  to  permit 
bombing  of  military  targets  without  the  pres- 
ent scrupulous  concern  for  collateral  civilian 
damage  and  casualties." 

McNamara,  meanwhile,  had  left  the  De- 
fense Department  on  Feb  28  His  successor, 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  at  the  President's  orders, 
undertook  an  "A  to  Z"  reassessment  of  the 
whole  war  effort 

■Ki  related  elsewhere  In  this  issue,  the  re- 
assessment led.  on  March  31.  to  Johnson's 
decision  to  de-esoalate  the  war,  halt  the 
bombing  north  of  the  aoth  parallel,  and  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement. 


"VicToaT"  OoAi.  Faokd  ar  JaMVAST-MAacH 
1968 
Washington — President  Johnson's  speech 
to  the  nation  on  March  31.  1968.  In  which  he 
concluded  by  announcing  his  decision  not  to 
run  for  reelection,  was  begun  two  months  to 
the  day  earlier.  10.000  miles  away  inside  the 
compound  of  the  U.S.  Emoassy  in  Saigon 

In  those  two  short  months,  the  glowing 
military  assessments  from  all  quarters  In 
Vietnam  had  changed.  The  President  had 
decided  that  the  basis  on  which  he  had 
operated  for  more  than  four  years — "more 
of  the  same  " — would  no  longer  work,  and 
that  there  was  a  profound  disillusionment 
among  his  civilian  advisers  and  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole 

There  Ls  also  some  indication  that  the 
President  himself  felt  disillusioned,  if  not 
deceived,  by  the  advice  he  had  been  receiving 
from  his  military  advisers. 

This  part  of  the  study,  encompassing  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Tet  offen- 
sive on  Jan.  31.  and  running  through  the 
Presidents  speech,  tells  of  a  total  turnaround 
in  US    policies  and  programs  In  Vietnam 

The  year-end  reports  from  Gen  Westmore- 
land had  been  glowing.  On  the  ground  the 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnamese  were  losing 
troops,  land  and  papulation  control.  In  the 
air.  major  damage  was  being  inflicted  on 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  supply 
lines. 

Within  days  the  Tet  offensive  was  launched. 
Before  it  was  over  some  40  provincial  towns. 
64  district  towns  and  all  the  autonomous 
cities  had  been  attacked.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Hue  was  actually  held  for  three  weeks 
and  the  US.  Command  had  destroyed  the 
delu  provincial  capital  of  Ben  Tre  "in  order 
to  save  It." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  immediately  be- 
gan examining  plans  for  reinforcements  from 
the  United  States.  The  Pentagon  study  de- 
scribes the  detailed  evaluations,  Including  a 
conclusion  that  "whether  or  not  deployments 
under  any  of  these  plans  were  directed.  It  ap- 
peared that  sufficient  forces  would  stUl  be 
available  for  civil  disorder  control  " 

On  Feb.  33,  Oen.  Earle  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  was  sent  to  Saigon  by  the 
President  to  find  out  "what  was  really  going 
on  "  His  report,  four  days  later,  not  only  pre- 
sented a  gloomy  view  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, but  gave  his  own  estimate  of  the  re- 
quirements to  "resume  the  offensive  In  the 
remainder  of  the  country" 

The  "extent  and  magnitude  of  Oen. 
Wheelers  request,  "  the  analyst  says,  "stimu- 
lated the  Initiation  of  a  thorough  review  of 
the  direction  of  US.  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 

""A  fork  In  the  road  had  been  reached.  Now 
the  alternatives  stood  out  In  stark  reality.  To 
accept  and  meet  Oen.  Wheeler's  request  for 
troopw  would  mean  a  total  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam — an  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  war.  a  callup  of  reserve  forces, 
vastly  Increased  expenditures 

"To  deny  the  request  for  troops,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  again  cut  It  to  a  size  which  could  be 
sustained  by  the  thinly  stretched  active 
forces  would  Just  as  surely  slgnlfly  that  an 
upper  limit  to  the  U.S.  military  commitment 
had  been  reached." 

Clark  Clifford  was  not  to  become  secretary 
of  defense  until  the  next  day.  but  on  Feb.  39 
he  convened  his  first  meeting  in  his  new  role 
"Mr.  Clifford  outlined  the  task  as  he  had 
received  it  from  the  President."  the  Pentagon 
analysis  says. 

"He  Indicated  to  the  group  that  he  felt  that 
the  real  problem  to  be  addressed  was  not 
whether  we  should  send  200.000  additional 
troops  to  Vietnam.  The  real  questions  were: 
Should  we  follow  the  present  course  In  South 
Vietnam,  could  It  ever  prove  successful  even 
If  vasUy  more  than  300.000  troops  were  sent?  " 
In  the  end.  a  draft  memorandum  was  pre- 


pared for  the  President,  recomn^ndlng  a 
"demographic  frontier."  protecting  the  pop- 
ulated areas  and  conducting  "sjKilllng  raids, 
long-range  reconnaissance  patrols  and.  when 
appropriate  targets  are  located,  search-and- 
destroy  operations  Into  the  enemy's  zone  of 
movement  In  the  unpopulated  area.s  between 
the  demographic  and  the  political  frontiers." 

Oen  Wheeler  protested  vehemently  This 
he  said,  would  result  In  fighting  in  and  closer 
to  the  cities  Warnke  replied  that  Tet  showed 
the  Vletoong  could  fight  In  the  cities  when- 
ever they  wanted  to.  anyway 

No  real  decision  had  been  made  and  the 
working  group,  according  to  a  badly  con- 
structed metaphor,  when  faced  "  with  a  fork 
In  the  roewl  of  our  Vietnam  policy  seemed 
to  recommend  that  we  continue  rather  halt- 
ingly down  the  same  road,  meanwhile  con- 
sulting the  map  more  frequently 

It  was  up  to  the  President  to  make  the 
choice 

On  March  23  Oen  Westmoreland  was  re- 
called from  Vietnam  to  become  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Four  days  later  Oen  Crelghton 
Abrams,  Westmoreland's  deputy  and  then 
successor,  arrived  unannounced  In  Washing- 
ton and  was  closeted  with  the  President 

On  the  night  of  March  31  the  President 
was  on  television  He  announced  the  bomb- 
ing restriction  and  held  out  hope  for  a  bomb- 
ing haJt  He  lald  the  burden  on  South  Viet- 
nam In  stronger  terms  than  ever  before  He 
Invited  peace  talks  and  then,  as  a  final  ges- 
ture, removed  himself  from  the  Presidential 
race  The  results  are  still  to  come,  but  what 
Lyndon  Johnson  did  by  himself  was  to  seek 
a  new  road,  a  new  strategy 

Why,  the  analyst  asks,  did  he  take  these 
steps  If  he  expected  so  little?  And  the  an- 
swer offered  Is  that  his  decision  was  based 
on  two  considerations:  more  of  the  same 
would  not  work  and  a  "deeply  felt  conviction 
of  the  need  to  restore  unity  to  the  American 
Nation." 

As  another  analyst  v?rote  In  another  sec- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  study,  "a  major  comer 
In  the  war  and  In  American  policy  has  been 
turned  and  .        there  was  no  going  back  " 

Nixon's  Sxtpport  roa  U,S  Vrrr  Rolk 
Is  BAaxLT  Noted 

Wabhincton — Richard  Nlxon,  who  was  a 
congressman,  senator,  and  the  Vice  President 
as  the  US  waded  Into  Vietnam.  Is  barely 
mentioned  in  those  Pentagon  documents 
made  available  to  Knight  Newspapers 

A  strong  an tl -Communist  antl  an  advocate 
of  containment  during  the  early  years  of 
American  Involvement,  Nlxon  twice  visited 
Hanoi  as  Vice  President  before  It  was  taken 
over  by  the  Communists  In  1954 

And  because  of  the  government's  efforts  to 
stop  publication  of  the  Pentagon  documents. 
It  has  been  sp>eculated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration fears  embarrassment  from  possible 
disclosures  of  the  President's  early  role 

But  his  role  receives  virtually  no  mention 
in  the  Pentagon  study's  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration's  deepening 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam 

The  document's  author  recalls  that  on 
April  17.  1964.  Vice  "resident  Nlxon.  at  the 
behest  of  President  Elsenhower,  made  a 
speech  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper editors  meeting  in  Washington,  sug- 
gesting that  the  US  may  be  required  to 
""take  the  risk  by  putting  our  boys  In"'  In 
order  to  avoid  "further  Communist  expan- 
sion In  Asia  and  Indochina  " 

The  "trial  balloon."  as  Elsenhower  later 
called  It.  was  deflated  by  public  opinion 
And  according  to  the  Pentagon  analyst,  it 
helped  put  a  crimp  In  the  plana  of  then 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  to  mo- 
bilize International  "united  action"  to  aid 
the  French,  whose  forces  were  then  under 
siege  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 
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The  coalition  idea  came  apart  and  Dulles, 
who  died  In  1959.  labored  tirelessly  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover  of  any  part  of 
Vietnam. 

Dulles'  chief  ally  In  the  high  councils  of 
the  government  wae  Adm  Arthur  F  Rad- 
ford, chairman   of   the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

And  at  one  point,  during  the  battle  of  Dlen 
Blen  Phu,  Radford  proposed  to  the  French 
that  American  aircraft  make  a  night  raid 
against  the  enemy  on  the  perimeter  sur- 
rounding the  beleaguered  French  forces. 

"The  plan,  named  Operation  Vulture,"  the 
analyst  writes,  "called  for  about  sixty  B-29s 
to  take  off  from  Clark  Field  near  Manila, 
under  escort  of  160  fighters  of  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  .  .  ." 

The  plan  did  not  go  past  the  stage  of  In- 
formal talks  But  on  April  3,  1964.  Dulles  and 
Radford  sounded  out  eight  congressmen  on 
the  possibility  of  using  200  carrier  aircraft 
against  the  Communists  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
They  did  not  get  support  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned 

Having  failed  to  obtain  approval  for  an 
air  strike,  and  with  the  collapse  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  the  analyst  writes,  Dulles  urged  the 
French  to  fight  on  and  to  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  the  Communists 

Dulles  was  convinced  that  the  fall  of  any 
part  of  Vietnam  to  the  Communists  would  re- 
sult In  a  takeover  of  Indochina  In  this  view 
he  followed  the  "domino  theory."  which  had 
been  Introduced  during  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration. 

However,  when  the  French  agreed  to  a 
settlement  with  the  Communists  which  gave 
them  control  of  northern  Vietnam,  the 
analyst  recalls  that  Dulles  reappraised  the 
domino  theory. 

Four  months  later.  In  September  1954, 
Dulles'  new  long-range  approach  to  united 
action  brought  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  into  being  And  In  October,  the 
analyst  says,  the  President  ordered  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  prepare  "a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  organization  and  training  of  a 
minimum  number  of  Free  Viet  forces  neces- 
sary for  Internal  security" 

At  the  same  time,  and  over  the  objections 
of  France.  Dulles  gave  his  backing  to  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  who  was  pushing  aside  the  Em- 
peror Bao  Dal.  on  his  way  to  the  top  of  the 
South  Vietnam  government 

Dlem's  rise  with  US  help  almost  caused  a 
break  In  American  relations  with  France. 
But  the  American  secretary  of  state  con- 
tinued his  support  for  Diem,  which  ulti- 
mately helped  to  drive  France  out  of  Viet- 
nam altogether  In  1955. 

It  was  during  this  period,  the  analyst 
writes,  that  "the  antl -Communist  morallsm 
of  Dulles  and  Diem  rejected  any  rapproche- 
ment with  the  North,  ultimately  Insuring 
that  the  temporary  military  demarcation  line 
would  become  a  permanent  division  of  Viet- 
nam." 

DixM's  Pali.  Ended  Hopes  foe  Pullout  and 
Tricccrzd  War's  Escalation 

Washington.— The  U.S..  In  the  fall  of 
1963.  encouraged  the  overthrow  of  South 
Vietnam's  President.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  and 
planned  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all  but  1600 
American  troops  by  1967 

The  first,  small  pullout  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  a  Pentagon  study  on  the  roots 
of  the  war  discloses  that  others  were  con- 
templated. If  necessary.  In  time  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  1964  reelection  campaign. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  withdrawal  and 
pulling  out  the  props  from  under  Diem 
would  stiffen  the  South  Vietnamese  deter- 
mination to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
thus  soften  the  attitude  of  the  Communists 

But  instead,  the  Pentagon  analyst  con- 
cludes, the  removal  and  assassination  of 
Diem,  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  origins  of 
American  Involvement,  led  within  a  few 
months    to   abandonment   of   all    plans   for 


withdrawal  and  to  an  open-ended  American 
escalation  of  the  war 

Diem  and  his  family  had  ruled  South 
Vietnam  imperiously  since  he  rose  to  power 
In  1954—56.  and  he  had  been  a  sore  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  US.  and  Prance, 
and  among  American  policymakers  But  he 
was  a  strong  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  sta- 
bility, the  U  S    supported  him 

In  November.  1961.  however,  the  Kennedy 
Administration  was  considering  a  limited 
Increase  in  aid  to  South  Vietnam  But  it 
was  worried  about  the  growing  unpopularity 
of  Diem,  his  abUlty  to  lead  his  forces  against 
the  Communists,  and  the  lack  of  reform. 

The  President,  the  analyst  reports,  sent 
his  friend  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  then 
ambassador  to  India,  to  visit  Saigon  and 
give   his   impressions   of   the   situation 

Oalbralth.  according  to  the  Pentagon  doc- 
uments, became  the  first  Kennedy  confidant 
to  recommend  Dlem's  ouster 

On  November  30,  In  a  private  cable  to  the 
President,  Oalbralth  said.  "There  Is  scarcely 
the  slightest  practical  chance  that  the  ad- 
ministrative and  political  reforms  now  being 
pressed  upon  Diem  will  result  In  real  change 
there  is  no  solution  that  does  not  Involve 
a  change  in  government." 

""On  the  Insurgency."  the  analyst  com- 
ments, "Oalbralth  was  optimistic,  provided 
Diem  was  replaced." 

"The  comparatively  well-equipped  South 
Vietnamese,  Oalbralth  cabled,  are  facing  a 
maximum  of  15-18,000  lightly  armed  men  If 
this  were  equality,  the  US  would  hardly  be 
safe  against  the  Sioux  .  given  even  a  mod- 
erately effective  government  and  putting  the 
relative  military  power  into  perspective,  I 
can't  help  thinking  the  insurgency  might 
very  soon  be  settled." 

The  following  day.  from  New  r>elhl.  Oal- 
bralth sent  a  more  detailed,  more  emphatic 
cable  to  Kennedy,  which  said,  in  part 

"The  key  and  inescapable  point,  then,  is 
the  ineffectuallty  i  abetted  debatably  by  the 
unpopularity)  of  the  Diem  government  This 
is  the  strategic  factor  ...  it  Is  a  cliche  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  Dlem's  regime  ,  ,  . 
we  should  not  be  alarmed  by  the  army  as  an 
alternative." 

Oalbralth.  the  analyst  says,  helped  con- 
vince Kennedy  to  limit  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Diem.  But  the  U.S,  continued  to 
back  him. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  however,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1963,  Buddhist  leaders 
revolted  against  Diem.  And  on  July  4,  the 
State  Department  sent  a  memo  to  the  Presi- 
dent cautioning  him  that  the  overthrow  of 
Diem  was  possible. 

Although  It  is  not  part  of  the  documents 
made  avsdlable  to  the  Knight  newspapers, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Tlme5  has  obtained  a  copy 
of  another  memo,  written  Aug  30,  by  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hllsman 
to  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 

The  Sun-Times  said  the  memo  Indicated 
that  Hllsman  had  advance  knowledge  of  the 
coming  coup  and  the  group  of  military  of- 
ficers who  Intended  to  lead  It  Hllsman  rec- 
ommended they  be  encouraged  to  "move 
promptly"  and  that  Diem  and  his  family 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  In  the  country 

There  Is  no  indication  In  the  documents 
made  available  to  Knight  Newspapers  that 
the  State  Department  or  the  President  actu- 
ally approved  HUsman's  recommendations. 

Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Pentagon  study — 
says  that  while  the  Pentagon's  defense  In- 
telligence agency  foresaw  a  (oup.  Rusk  and 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
during  a  review  of  the  problem  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  on  Aug  31  agreed  '"that  the 
US  would  not  pull  out  of  Vietnam  until  the 
war  was  won.  and  that  It  would  not  partici- 
pate in  a  coup  d"etat  agsUnst  Diem   " 

However,  the  U.S.  proceeded  In  the  next 
two  months  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
Diem 

In  early  October.  Kennedy  sent  McNamara 


and  Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  a  mission  to  Saigon. 

The  author  of  the  study  says  Taylor  told 
Olem  his  troops  were  not  taking  enough  ac- 
tions against  the  enemy,  adding  that  "only 
a  ruthless,  tireless  offensive  can  win  the 
weir."' 

McNamara  and  Taylor  also  conveyed  to 
Diem  the  sense  of  a  letter  the  President  had 
considered   sending. 

According  to  the  analyst,  the  letter  "laid 
down  an  xxltltnAtum:  unless  the  (South  Viet- 
nam government)  changed  the  repressive 
policies,  methods,  and  actions  p>ractlced  by 
some  individual  officials  and  gained  for  Itself 
a  broad  base  of  popular  political  supp>ort, 
the  U.S  might  have  to  consider  disassociat- 
ing Itself  from  the  Diem  government,  and 
further  U.S  support  of  Vietnam  might  be- 
come  lmF>068lble" 

Three  days  later,  after  McNamara  and 
Taylor  met  with  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Staie  Depart- 
ment sent  instructions  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
then  the  American  ambassador  in  Saigon 

Thi    Pentagon    Papers:    DotJKTS    ABOtrr 
Oeound  War  Arose  Quicillt 

Washington  —The  U.S  Oovernment  har- 
bored high  hopes  of  complete  military  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  as  it  escalated  the 
ground  war  there  in  1966.  but  was  overtaken 
by  serious  doubts  within  a  year 

The  key  decisions  which  Increased  the 
American  troop  commitment  from  70.000  to 
an  eventual  peak  of  549.000  were  made 
within  a  period  of  a  few  months  In  1968 

But  by  the  fall  of  1966.  serious  disillu- 
sionment with  the  escalation  had  surfaced 
within  the  clvlllaui  leadership  at  the  Penta- 
gon, leading  to  a  widening  spilt  between  top 
civilians  and  the  military  brass  from  that 
point  on 

These  points  are  disclosed  by  prevloualy 
unpublished  portions  of  the  secret  Pentagon 
Papers  which  were  made  available  to  Knight 
Newspapers 

Parts  of  the  Pentagon  study  received  by  the 
New  York  Times  have  shown  that  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  top  advisers  decided 
on  April  1,  1965,  to  commit  US  troops  to 
ground  combat  in  Southeast  Asia 

But  the  additional  documents  made  avail- 
able to  Knight  Newspapers  detail  the  chro- 
nology of  the  heavy  escalation  of  the  ground 
war.  followed  by  growing  disenchantment  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government 

By  May  of  1967.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense John  McNaughton  was  to  sum  up  this 
disappointment  by  assessing  the  ground-war 
strategy  as  a  "trap  which  has  ensnared  us." 

The  Pentagon  Papers  show  that,  following 
the  President's  pivotal  AprU  1  decision  to 
allow  ground  action  by  American  troops,  op- 
timism reigned  within  the  government 

Oen  'William  Westmoreland,  U.S.  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  successfully  proposed  a 
three-stage  strategy  to: 

Bring  in  enough  US  troops  to  bAlt  the 
losing  trend  by  the  end  of  1965 

Raise  troop  levels  to  allow  the  US  to  take 
the  offensive  on  the  ground  by  June  1966 

Substantially  defeat  the  enemy  by  the  end 
of  1967. 

The  study  notes  that  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  and  other  top  U.S.  officials 
accepted  this  military  estimate  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vlelcong  could  be  de- 
cisively beaten  through  heavy  commitment 
of  American  ground  forces 

By  late  July  of  1965,  McNamara  and  the 
President  had  approved  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
requests  that  troop  levels  rise  to  175. (X)0  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  275,000  by  the  end 
of  1966 

These  plans  were  based  on  a  rule-of-thumb 
that  a  four-to-one  superiority  ratio  of  ""free 
world"  troops  to  the  enemy  forces  should  be 
maintained 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Pi-esldent  on 
July  30,  1966,  McNamara  predicted  optlmia- 
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tlcally  tlMt  the  increased  troop  commitmenta 
ahoiUd  "m*ke  a  slgniflcant  dUTerence  in  the 
kind  of  war  which  seezni  to  be  revolving  in 
Vietnam — a  third  stage'  or  conventional  w»r 
in  which  It  la  eaaler  to  Identify,  locate  and 
attack  the  enemy." 

.  The  U.S.  klUed-ln-actlon  might  be 
In  the  Ticlnlty  of  500  a  month  by  the  end  of 
the  year."  McNamara's  memorandum  con- 
tinued. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  under  one  govern- 
ment or  another  will  probably  see  the  thing 
through  and  the  United  States  public  will 
support  the  course  of  action  because  it  Is  a 
sensible  and  courageous  military-political 
program  designed  and  likely  to  bring  about 
a  success  In  Vietnam  " 

The  only  sign  of  governmental  caution 
evident  at  this  point  in  the  study's  chronol- 
ogy was  the  President's  refusal  of  a  Pentagon 
request  to  call  civilian  reservlata  to  active 
duty. 

KNKMT    KKBOUNDS 

But  within  a  short  time  It  became  evident 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  unexpectedly 
accelerated  Infiltration  of  troops  Into  South 
Vietnam.  Increasing  enemy  strength  so 
sharply  as  to  effectively  match  the  U.S.  rais- 
ing of  the  ante. 

This  bad  news  from  the  field  brought  a 
quick  and  drastic  upward  revision  of  Wash- 
ington's plans,  and  led  directly  to  the  even- 
tual commitment  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion men. 

It  also  tximed  up  the  first  hint  of  pes- 
simism on  the  part  of  McNamara. 

On  Nov  7.  1966.  says  the  study,  the  de- 
fense secretary  felt  obliged  to  caution  the 
President  that  "odds  are  even  that  despite 
our  effort,  we  will  be  faced  in  early  1967  with 
stagnation  at  a  higher  level  and  with  a  need 
to  decide  whether  to  deploy  (additional) 
forces,  probably  in  Laos  as  well  as  In  South 
Vietnam." 

After  a  hastily-arranged  trip  to  Saigon 
later  in  the  month.  McNamara  returned  even 
more  sobered  by  his  first-hand  Investigation 
of  the  enemy's  increased  pressure. 

On  Nov  30.  he  reported  to  the  White  House 
that  the  targeted  275.000-man  troop  level 
would  apparently  suffice  only  "to  hold  our 
present   geographical   positions  " 

•To  stick  without  stated  objective  and 
win  the  war."  he  continued,  would  now  re- 
quire that  the  troop-level  target  be  upped  by 
275.000  to  400.000  by  the  end  of  1966  And  the 
secretary's  analysis  foresaw  also  the  "possible 
need  for  an  additional  200,000  In  1967,  re- 
lates the  Pentagon  study 

This  would  have  brought  the  U.S.  troop 
commitment  to  600.000.  a  total  never  actually 
reached. 

But  even  while  speculating  about  a  force 
level  almost  double  what  he  had  envisioned 
only  three  months  earlier.  McNamara  was 
continuing  to  raise  caution  signals 

Even  such  increased  force  "will  not  guar- 
antee success."  he  warned  the  President 

Instead.  McNamara  estimated  the  odds 
continued  about  even  that  the  enemy  would 
continue  to  match  the  US  buildup  and 
that  "even  with  the  recommended  deploy- 
ments, we  will  be  faced  In  early  1967  with  a 
military  standoff  at  a  much  higher  level,  with 
pacification  still  suiled.  and  with  any  pros- 
pect of  military  success  marred  by  the  chance 
of  an  active  Chinese  intervention" 

But  despite  these  worries  McNamara  con- 
tinued to  press  for  escalation  of  the  force 
levels  The  following  April,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  asking  that  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments be  stretched  out.  but  McNamara 
pressed  them  to  have  413.557  American  troops 
m  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1966 

Later,  in  June,  this  year-end  target  was 
compromised  at  391,000  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinued military  complaints  that  they  could 
not  meet  a  faster  timetable  without  a  re- 
serve callup. 
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THX  ctaxrs  imsut 
Indeed,   throughout   the   entlr«    19M-1968 
period,  the   Joint  chiefs  continued  to  press 
for   mobilization   of   reserves  and  the  Pres- 
ident contmued  to  refuse. 

As  1966  unfolded,  the  shape  of  the  war 
changed  again,  with  the  enemy  shifting  his 
strategies  in  the  face  of  increased  US  force 
As  the  massive  inpuu  of  U.S.  force  be- 
gan to  be  felt  In  battle,  the  news  got  bet- 
ter, and  the  Communists  sustained  heavy 
losses.  This  led  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  report  from  Saigon  on  August  10 
"...  never  have  things  been  going  bet- 
ter .  .  ." 

But  even  as  optimism  rose  about  successes 
In  "main  force"  engagements,  alternate  prob- 
lems began  to  cast  heavy  shadows 

Por  one  thing,  Lodge  and  othej?  reported 
that  "pacification" — the  long-run  objective 
of  rooting  out  the  Vletcong  influence 
throughout  the  countryside — continued  to  be 
Ineffective,  and  called  for  far  greater  mili- 
tary concentration  In  this  field. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Gen.  Westmoreland 
was  becoming  preoccupied  with  the  sepa- 
rate problem  of  the  "sanctuaries."  a  fresh 
Inflammation  of  an  old  Vietnam  sore. 

Westmoreland  found  that  as  heavy  U.S. 
force  made  It  hot  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  operate  within  South  Vietnam,  they 
simply  withdrew  to  their  familiar  sanctu- 
aries In  neighboring  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
north  of  the  demilitarized  zone  where  they 
could  pose  a  constant  threat  to  wide  •  •  • 
of  Vietnam 

On  Aug.  10,  Westmoreland  reported  to 
his  superiors  that  the  enemy  "has  Increased 
his  rate  of  Infiltration,  formed  division -sized 
units.  Introduced  new  weapons  Into  his  ranks. 
Increased  his  use  of  Cambodia  as  a  safe 
haven,  and  recently  moved  a  combat  division 
through  the  D54Z  " 

Reflecting  these  various  concerns,  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff  continued  to  press  for  more 
and  more  men  On  Oct.  7.  1966.  they  re- 
quested a  full-blown  callup  of  688.500  re- 
servists by  December 

Without  specifically  documenting  his  con- 
clusion, the  anonymous  Pentagon  study 
author  observes  there  was  evidence  to  sug- 
gest at  this  Juncture  that  "some  military 
men  felt  that  winning  a  meaningful  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  would  require  something 
on  the  order  of  one  million  men.  Knowing 
that  this  would  be  unacceptable  politically 
It  may  have  seemed  a  better  bargaining 
strategy  to  ask  for  Increase*!  deploymenu 
Incrementally" 

After  consultation  with  Westmoreland.  Pa- 
cific Theater  Commander  Amd  US.  Grant 
Sharp  was  pressing  in  the  fall  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize troop  strength  at  an  all-Ume  high  of 
570.000  by  the  end  of  1967. 

But  at  this  point,  the  study  Indicates.  Mc- 
Namara's  disenchantment  with  the  ground- 
war  strategy  had  deepened,  and  a  major  re- 
dlrecUon  in  US   policy  resulted. 

The  secretary  went  to  •  •  •  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent a  long,  gloomy  memo  dated  Oct  14 
1966 

In  the  nine-page  excerpt  quoted  In  the  Pen- 
tagon study.  McNamara  said: 

Despite  heavy  lofses  In  battle  "there  is  no 
sign  of  an  Impending  break  In  enemy  morale 
and  It  appears  he  can  more  than  replace  his 
losses  by  Inflation  and  recruitment 

We  flnd  ourselves — from  the  point  of  vWw 
of  the  Important  war  (for  the  complicity  of 
the  people) — no  better,  and  if  anything 
worse 

"The  prognosis  Is  bad  that  the  war  can  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  within 
the  next  two  years." 

Clearly  disillusioned  with  the  strategy  of 
the  past  year,  the  secretary  called  for  a  troop- 
level  celling  of  470.000.  fully  100.000  less  than 
sought   by   the  military 

This  McNamara  memo  was  "the  OiBt  clear 


■no'  "  to  military  pressure  for  force  Increases, 
the  Pentagon  study  notes.  "Prom  this  time  on. 
the  judgment  of  the  military  as  to  how  the 
war  should  be  fought  and  what  was  needed 
would  be  subject  to  question  "" 

The  Joint  chiefs  protested  vigorously,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  study,  but  the  Pres- 
ident upheld  McNamara  and  on  November  1 1 
the  470.000  troop  limit  was  formally  Imposed. 

The  succeeding  year— 1967 — saw  a  constant 
tug-of-war  between  the  military  brass  and 
the  increasingly  skeptical  civilian  chiefs  In 
the  Pentagon,  while  public  opposition  to  war 
Increased  at  home. 

Dtirlng  the  spring.  Gen.  Westmoreland 
pressed  hard  for  another  major  Infusion  of 
troops. 

During  a  conference  with  the  President  In 
Washington  In  April,  the  US  commander 
predicted  dlrely  that  adherence  to  the  470.- 
000-man  celling  would  bog  the  US  down  In 
a  "meatgrlnder  "  war  which  could  drag  on 
for  at  least  flve  years. 

T*r    OrrxNsrw    Cuxatkd   Wma    "CaioiBnjTT 
Gap" 

Washington —The    1968   Tet   offensive   in 
South   Vietnam   was   launched   on  Jan    31 
1968. 

It  ended  25  days  later  when  the  last  con- 
tlngenu  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
forces  were   "rooted  out  of  their  strongholds  " 
In  the  ancient  city  of  Hue. 
Who  won? 

Pentagon  papers  which  have  come  Into  the 
bands  of  Knight  Newspapers  raise  the  ques- 
tion anew,  with  answers  starkly  different  from 
assessments  given  the  American  public  by 
the  U.S  commander  In  Vietnam.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C  Westmoreland,  at  the  time,  and  the 
answer  given  by  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Walter 
Cronklte  on  a  CBS  News  special  broadcast  on 
Feb.  6.  1970 

And  those  answers.  In  turn,  were  radically 
altered  from  the  optimistic  reports  West- 
moreland had  sent  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
a  month  earlier  In  his  year-end  report. 

Calendar  year  1987.  the  Pentagon  analyst 
quotes  Westmoreland  as  reporting,  "had  been 
marked  by  steady  free  world  progress,  a 
noticeable  deterioration  of  the  enemy's  com- 
bat effectiveness,  and  his  loss  of  control  over 
large  areas  and  population. 

"During  1967,  the  enemy  lost  control  of 
large  sectors  of  the  population.  He  faces  sig- 
nificant problems  In  the  areas  of  Indigenous 
recruiting,  morale,  health  and  resources  con- 
trol Voids  In  VC  ranks  are  being  filled  by 
regular  NVA  (North  Vietnam  Army)  Sea  In- 
filtration through  the  market  time  area  has 
diminished  to  near-lnslgnlflcatlon  propor- 
tions. 

"Interdictions  of  the  enemy's  logistics  train 
In  Laos  and  NVA  by  our  Indispensable  air 
efforts  has  Imposed  slgnlflcant  difficulties 
on  him. 

"In  many  areas  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
away  from  the  population  centers.  In  others 
he  has  been  compelled  to  disperse  and  evade 
contact,  thus  nullifying  much  of  his  poten- 
tial The  year  ended  with  the  enemy  Increas- 
ingly resorting  to  desperation  tactics  In  at- 
tempting to  achieve  military/psychological 
victory  and  he  has  experienced  only  failure 
In  these  attempts." 

In  his  Interview  with  Cronklte,  President 
Johnson  said  that  he  had  been  given  an  "ac- 
curate" estimate  of  the  Tet  results  by  his 
military  chiefs —  In  the  light  of  develop- 
ments since.  Once,  that  the  Communists  had 
suffered  a  disaster,  a  debacle,  and  a  serious 
military  loss.  I  dont  think  that  ever  got 
communicated  to  the  American  people  But 
they  lost  as  many  people  at  Tet  as  we  have 
In  the  entire  war.  Just  that  one — that  one 
mlsguess" 

Westmoreland,  he  said,  has  expected  the 
attack.  He  had  told  the  President  of  an 
enemy  buUdup  in  the  fall  of  1967.  and  had 
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canceled  leaves  for  his  troops.  "He  did  In- 
form me  from  time  to  time  that  "we're  get- 
ting ready  for  It." 

The  Pentagon  study,  which  started  In  mld- 
1967  and  continued  until  mid- 1968  does  not 
discuss  the  Cronklte  Interview,  but  It  does 
say  that  "The  enemy's  Tet  offensive,  which 
began  with  the  altaclc  on  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Saigon  on  January  31.  1968,  although  It 
had  been  predicted,  took  the  U.S.  Command 
and  the  U.S.  public  by  surprise,  and  its 
strength.  Its  length  and  Ite  Intensity  pro- 
longed this  shock" 

And  the  analyst  reports  In  detail  the  esti- 
niate  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
particularly  the  Chairman.  Gen.  Elaxle  Wheel- 
er, immediately  after  the  Tet  offensive. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  after  the  offensive,  the  President 
sent  Gen  Wheeler  to  Saigon  on  Feb  23.  His 
report  was  presented  to  the  President  four 
days  later  It  was  not  an  encouraging  view 
from  the  White  House  perspective 

"The  enemy  failed  to  achieve  his  Initial 
objective,  but  is  continuing  his  effort.'" 
Wheeler  wrote  "Although  many  of  his  units 
were  badly  hurt,  the  Judgment  Is  that  he 
has  the  will  and  the  capability  to  continue. 

"Enemy  losses  have  been  heavy,  he  has 
failed  to  achieve  his  primary  objectives  of 
mass  uprisings  and  capture  of  a  number  of 
capital  cities  and  towns.  Morale  in  enemy 
units  which  were  badly  mauled  or  were  the 
mene  were  oversold  the  Idea  of  a  decisive 
victory  at  Tet  probably  has  suffered  severely. 
However,  with  replacements,  his  indoctrina- 
tion system  would  seem  capable  of  main- 
taining morale  at  a  generally  adequate  level. 
His  determination  appears  to  be  unshaken. 

"The  enemy  isoperatlng  vrtth  relative  free- 
dom In  the  countryside,  probably  recruiting 
heavily  and  no  doubt  infiltrating  NVA  units 
and  jjersonnel.  His  recovery  is  likely  to  be 
rapid,  his  supplies  are  adequate  and  he  is 
trying  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  his 
winter-spring  offensive. 

"The  structure  of  the  GVN  (Government 
of  Vietnam)  held  up  but  Its  effectiveness 
has  suffered. 

"The  BVNAP  (South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces)  held  up  against  the  initial  assault 
with  gratifying,  and  in  a  way.  surprising 
strength  and  fortitude  However.  ARVN  (the 
South  Vietnamees  Army)  is  now  In  a  de- 
fensive posture  around  towns  and  cities  and 
there  Is  concern  about  how  well  they  will 
bear  up  under  sustained  pressure. 

"The  initial  attack  nearly  succeeded  in 
a  dozen  places,  and  defeat  in  those  places 
was  only  averted  by  the  timely  -eaction  of 
U.S.  forces.  In  short.  It  was  a  very  near  thing. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  RD  program 
(ptadflcatlon)  has  suffered  a  severe  setback." 

The  U.S  forces  were  not  badly  hurt.  Gen. 
Wheeler  said,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
not  hurt  badly  physically,  but  "their  prob- 
lems are  more  psychological  than  physical." 

In  particular,  he  said,  the  Vletcong  con- 
trolled the  countryside  while  »iie  South  Viet- 
namese army  was  staying  close  to  the  cities 

STtTDT  Dktails  Diem's  Loss  OF  U.S.  PArrH 
(By  Stuart  H.  Loory) 

(The  following  story  was  originated  and 
distributed    from    the   Los   Angeles   Times:) 

Advised  for  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  faced  a  can't-wln  situation  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  President  Kennedy's  National 
Security  Council  in  August.  1963.  rejected 
the  recommendation  of  a  State  Department 
expert  on  Vietnam  to  pull  out  honorably 
the  Pentagon's  top  secret  history  of  the  war 
shows. 

Instead.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  put 
down  such  talk  from  one  of  his  subordinates 
as  "speculative."  saying: 

"It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  start 
on  the  firm  basis  of  two  things — that  we  will 
not  pull  out  of  Vietnam  until  the  war  Is  won, 
and  that  we  will  not  run  a  coup." 


The  expert  overruled  by  Rusk  was  Paul 
H  Kattenburg.  then  head  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Vietnam  working  group,  who  had 
dealt  with  South  Vietnam '.s  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  for  10  years  Then  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  among  other  Important 
officials,  backed  Rusk's  view,  the  account  says. 

The  report  on  the  session,  held  at  the 
State  Department  and  chaired  by  Rusk  in 
President  Kennedy's  absence.  Is  contained 
in    a    memorandum 

The  memorandum  was  written  by  Marine 
MaJ.  Gen.  Victor  C  Krulalc,  then  the  Penta- 
gon's top  expert  on  counterliisurgency 

Krulak's  memorandum  Is  Included  In  pre- 
viously unpublished  sections  of  the  report 
which  The  Ixis  Angeles  T^mes  has  obtained 
The  sections  are  from  the  same  Pentagon 
study  that  were  the  subject  of  previous 
stories  In  T'he  New  York  Times,  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  and  The  Boston  Globe  It  was 
prepared  by  a  team  of  Pentagon  analysts  un- 
der a  directive  from  McNamara  in  1968  The 
analysts  had  access  to  documents  only  on 
file  in  the  Defense  Department  The  analysts 
did  not  have  access  to  the  complete  files  at 
the  White  House  or  State  Department 

The  meeting  Krulak  describes  was  called  as 
a  "where-do-we-go-from-here'  session  after 
a  group  of  Saigon  generals  had  failed  to 
bring  off  a  coup  against  the  increasingly 
unpopular  regime  headed  by  Diem 

The  meeting  was  a  key  session  in  the  pe- 
riod from  May  to  November  1963.  during 
which  non-Communist  opposition  to  the 
Diem  regime  grew  rapidly  and  eventually 
boiled  over  into  the  overthrow  of  Diem  and 
the  assassination  of  him  and  his  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  on  Nov.  2. 

This  account  focuses  on  this  period,  during 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  vacillated 
between  opposing  a  coup,  supporting  it  and 
then  settled  on  an  attitude  of  not  thwarting 
it  if  one  had  promise  of  being  successful 

During  the  course  of  the  National  Security 
Council  session,  Kattenburg  advanced  the 
suggestion  that.  In  Krulak's  words,  "at  this 
Juncture  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  make 
the  decision  to  get  out  honorably  " 

The  complete  text  of  Krulak's  report  on 
Kattenburg's  presentation  said: 

"8  Mr  Kattenburg  stated  that  a?  re- 
cently as  last  Thursdav  It  was  the  belief  of 
Ambassador  (Henry  Cabot)  Lodge  (Jr  )  that. 
If  we  undertake  to  live  with  this  repressive 
regime,  with  Its  bayonets  at  every  street 
corner  and  Its  transparent  negotiations  with 
puppet  bonzes,  we  are  going  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  country  in  six  months. 

"He  stated  that  at  this  Juncture  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  make  the  decision  to 
get  out  honorably  He  went  on  to  say  that, 
having  been  acquainted  with  Diem  for  10 
years,  he  was  deeply  disappointed  in  him, 
saying  that  he  will  not  sefjarate  from  his 
brother.  It  was  Kattenburg's  view  that  Diem 
will  get  little  support  from  the  military 
and.  as  time  goes  on.  he  will  get  less  and  less 
support  and  the  country  will  go  steadily 
down  hill. 

"9.  Gen.  (Maxwell  D.)  T'aylor  (then  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff)  asked  what 
Kattenburg  meant  when  he  said  that  we 
would  be  forced  out  of  Vietnam  within  six 
months.  Kattenburg  replied  that  In  six 
months  to  a  year,  as  people  see  we  are  los- 
ing the  war.  they  will  gradually  go  to  the 
other  side  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  leave. 

"Ambassador  (Frederick)  Noltlng  (who 
had  Just  left  his  post  In  Saigon  to  be  replaced 
by  Lodge)  expressed  general  disagreement 
with  Mr  Kattenburg.  He  said  that  the  un- 
favorable activity  which  motivated  Katten- 
burg's remarks  was  confined  to  the  city  and. 
while  city  support  of  Diem  is  doubtless  low 
now,  It  is  not  greatly  so.  He  said  that  it  Is 
Improper  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
done  a  tremendous  Job  toward  winning  the 
Vietnam  war.  working  with  the  same  Im- 
perfect, annoying  government." 


Rusk  dismissed  the  view  and  McNamara 
agreed  Rusk  then  went  on  to  say  there  was 
""gcx.>d  prcKjf,"  in  Krulak's  term,  that  the  war 
was  t>elng  won.  Vice  President  Johnson 
agreed.  sa>'lng  that  from  both  a  practical 
and  a  piolltlca!  viewpoint.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  pull  out,  that  we  should  stop  play- 
ing oops  and  robbers  and  get  back  w  talking 
straight  to  the  GVN  i  Saigon  government) 
and  that  vt  should  once  again  go  about 
winning  the  war," 

The  Pentagon  report  on  the  meeting  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  deliberations  It  spoke 
of  the  oflScials'  rambling  inability  to  focus 
the  problem,  indeed  to  reach  oommon  agree- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  problem."' 

The  report  continues: 
More  Impon^ntly,  however,  the  meeting 
is  the  first  recorded  occasion  in  which  some- 
one followed  u,  its  logical  concltision  the 
iiegative  analysis  of  the  situation — l,e,,  that 
Vae  war  could  not  be  won  with  the  Diem 
regime,  yet  its  removal  would  leave  such 
political  instability  as  to  foreclose  success  In 
the  war;  for  the  first  time  it  was  recognized 
that  the  U.S  should  be  considering  methods 
of  honorably  disengaging  itself  from  an  ir- 
retrievable situation, 

""The  other  alternative,  not  fully  appreci- 
ated until  the  year  following,  was  a  much 
greater  US  involvement  in  and  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  war  At  this  point, 
however,  the  negative  analysis  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  political  situation  on  war  effort 
was  not  shared  by  McNamara.  "Taylor.  Kru- 
lak. nor  seemingly  by  Rusk." 

The  documents  accompanying  the  account 
of  the  precoup  period  show  that  Katten- 
berg's  gloomy  assessment  of  the  situation 
dovetailed  with  the  views  expre.seed  by 
South  Vietnamese  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh. 
known  as  Big  Mlnh.  In  secret  contacts  with 
Lodge. 

The  disclosure  of  Minhs  role  In  privately 
advising  the  American  ambassador  on  condi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  during  the  Diem 
era  has  special  relevance  today.  Mlnh  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  leading  opponent  to  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  in  this  October's 
election. 

Outwardly  that  spring,  the  study  says,  the 
regime  "seemed  to  exhibit  no  more  signs  of 
advanced  decay  or  Imminent  demise  than 
might  have  been  discerned  since  1958  or 
1959."  when  Diem  was  at  the  peak  of  his 
popularity. 

But  Nhu,  the  head  of  the  secret  police 
and  the  Important  strategic  hamlet  program, 
was  growing  more  and  more  dominant  over 
his  brother  the  president,  the  report  notes. 

Nhu's  wife,  the  report  notes,  was  develop- 
ing a  private  obsession  of  her  own 

ISOLATION    NO"rM) 

The  regime  was  growing  more  isolated  from 
the  p>eople.  TTie  report  says  "the  regime,  in 
fact,  had  no  real  base  of  political  support 
and  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  a  handful  of 
key  military  commanders  to  keep  It  in  power 
by  forestalling  any  overthrow  The  loyalty 
of  these  men  was  bought  with  promotion 
and  favors  Graft  and  corruption  should 
also  have  drawn  concern,  even  if  govern- 
mental dishonesty  was  endemic  in  Asia,  and 
probably  not  disproportionate  at  that  time 
in  South  Vietnam," 

These  facts  were  not  comprehended  by 
U.S.  ofHcials  at  the  time  Instead,  the  line 
was  typically  expressed  In  a  briefing  for  Mc- 
Namara at  a  strategy  conference  in  Honolulu 
in  May   The  paper  read 

"The  overall  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  im- 
proving And  In  the  military  sector  of  the 
counterlnsurgency,  we  are  winning.  Evi- 
dences of  improvement  are  clearly  visible, 
as  the  combined  Impact  of  the  programs 
which  Involve  a  long  lead  time  begin  to  have 
effect  on  the  Vletcong." 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  Washington 
and  Saigon  were  begiruilng  to  deteriorate  to 
the  point  where  those  matters,  rather  than 
the  war,  began  to  preoccupy  both  capitals. 
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Tbe  ir%\n  at  events  leading  to  the  Diem 
regime's  downfall  and  tbe  foUovlng  eacala- 
Uon  of  the  American  Lnvolvement  In  tbe 
Vietnam  war  began  on  May  8.  1963,  at  a 
celebration  of  Buddha's  birthday  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Hue.  where  the  Buddhists  were 
defying  a  government  b*n  on  tbe  flying  of 
religious  flags 

oiNiTVB&AST  rrrz 
The  ban  had  been  put  Into  effect  by  tbe 
government  after  such  flags  were  similarly 
flown  In  Hue  a  month  earlier  at  a  oer«- 
mony  commemorating  the  3SUi  anniversary 
of  Ngo  Dtnh  Thuc.  tbe  Romjui  GMboUc  pri- 
mate In  Vietnam  Thuc  was  Dlem's  other 
brother  and  a  oloae  adviser  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  president. 

The  Diem  family  took  the  Buddhist  flag- 
flying  as  an  affront  A  Catholic  deputy  prov- 
ince chief  ordered  bis  troops  to  Are  to 
disperse  the  crowd  Nine  wer*  killed.  In- 
cluding some  children.  Armt^rec!  vehicles  al- 
legedly crushed  some  In   tne  oruwd 

The  Diem  government  released  a  state- 
ment that  tbe  dlacrder  was  started  by  a 
Vletcong  grenade  and  '-iiat  victims  ttad  been 
crushed  in  a  stampede 

Tlie  next  day.  more  than  10,000  Buddhists 
In  Hue  took  part  in  a  protest,  beginning  the 
long  series  of  Buddhist  protests  that  in- 
cluded the  now-faaK>ua  self -Immolations  o* 
Buddblst  monks  in  South  Vietnam's  clti«8. 
At  flrst  Diem  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  Buddhists  and  then,  on  June  18,  he 
reached  an  agreement  that  he  subeequently 
refused  to  carry  out. 

By  July,  an  American  national  Intelligence 
estimate — the  combined  best  Judgment  of 
all  American  fact-flndlng  agencies — foresaw 
a  summer  of  demonstrations  and  a  possible 
noncommunlst  coup  attempt  against  Diem 
If  he  made  no  effort  to  conciliate  tie  Bud- 
dhists. 

But  the  US  mission  In  Saigon,  the  study 
says,  failed  to  see  the  realities  of  tbe  situa- 
tion   It  says: 

At  a  WThlte  House  meeting  in  early  July, 
President  Kennedy  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  coup  with  Under  Secretary  of  State 
QeoTge  Ball;  W  Averell  Harrlman.  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Political  Affairs:  McOeorge  Bundy. 
White  House  National  Securltv  .Affairs  ad- 
viser: Roger  Hllsman  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eas'^rn  Affairs  and  Michael 
Porrestal.  a  member  of  B\indy8  staff 

GEOtTP     COKSKIfSUS 

The  group  agreed,  according  to  a  HUsman 
memorandum,  •that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  get  rid  of  the  Nhus  "  Hllsman  said  a 
coup  would  "most  likely"  result  In  a  civil 
war  In  Vietnam — a  civil  war  that  would  take 
place  alongside  tbe  flght  against  the  Vlet- 
cong insurgency. 

The  White  House  session  appears  to  be 
the  flrst  time  that  a  coup  was  considered  at 
the  highest  level  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  optimistic  reports  continued 
to  flow  from  the  fleld  Oen  Krulak  reported 
that  the  political  strife  had  not  hurt  the  war 
effort  But  American  correspondents  in  Saigon 
were  reporting  tbe  situation  differently  and 
the  Pentagon  study  says  those  newspaper 
accounts  were  'in  retrospect,  nearer  tbe  re- 
ality." 

During  the  summer  President  Kennedy 
replaced  Noltlng  with  L<x1kp  who  had  long 
experience  in  Southeast  .Asia  WtiUe  the  new 
ambassador  was  preparing  to  go  to  bis  post. 
Nhu  arranged  -.he  famous  Aug  31  raids  on 
the  pagodas  in  Saigon.  Hue  and  all  the  other 
major  cities  The  buildings  were  ransacked 
More  than  1.400  monks  were  arrested:  30 
were  injured  or  wounded  in  Saigon's  Xa  Lol 
pagoda  alone. 

The  raids  were  carried  out  by  special  forces 
troops,  trained  by  tbe  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  Nhu's  combat  police,  although 
Nhu  contrived  in  a  number  of  ways  to  make 
It  appear  as  if  the  Army  had  conducted  them 
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Tbe  American  embassy  was  kept  in  tbe 
dark,  though  American  correepond«nt« 
learned  of  tbe  impending  action 

"It  was  several  days  before  the  U.S  mission 
in  Saigon  and  olBclals  In  Washington  could 
piece  together  what  had  happened."  tbe 
Pentagon  study  notes. 

Not  only  were  tbe  raids  a  major  challenge 
to  tbe  BuddbisU  by  the  Catholic  Diem 
regime,  they  also  were  an  aflTront  to  Lodge 
He  went  immediately  to  Saigon  to  take  up 
bis  new  poet,  arriving  tbe  day  after  tbe  raids 

That  same  day.  tbe  study  notes.  South 
Vietnamese  generals  made  their  first  in- 
quiries about  U.S  reaction  to  a  poaalble  coup 
against  Diem,  at  tbe  same  time  expressing 
puzzlement  over  why  the  Americans  were 
blaming  the  Army  for  tbe  raids. 

Lodge  cabled  Washington  implicating  Nbu 
as  the  organizer  of  tbe  raids,  noting  the  in- 
quiries from  tbe  generals  and  asking  for 
Instructions  on  Aug.  34,  which  was  a  Satur- 
day 

Hllsman,  Harrlman,  Ball  and  Porreetal 
moved  quickly  and  decisively,  giving  ap- 
proval for  American  support  of  a  coup.  As 
It  happened,  most  of  the  top-level  members 
of  tbe  government  were  out  of  town— Mr 
Kennedy  at  Hyannlsport;  Rusk,  New  York, 
and  McNam&ra  and  John  A.  McCone.  direc- 
tor of  tbe  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  on 
vacation  For  this  reason,  tbe  Hllsman 
group's  Instructions  to  Lodge  subsequently 
were  to  become  very  controversial 

The  Hllsman  group's  cable  to  Lodge  said 

"It  is  now  clear  that  whether  military 
proposed  martial  law  or  whether  Nhu  tricked 
them  into  it.  Nhu  took  advantage  of  Its  im- 
position to  smash  pagodas  with  police 
and  special    forces    loyal    to    him.    thus 

placing  onus  on  military  in  eyes  of  world 
and  Vietnamese  people  Also  clear  that  Nhu 
has  maneuvered  himself  into  commanding 
position. 

OISM    OBOtnUTC 

"\3S.  government  cannot  tolerate  situa- 
tion in  which  power  lies  in  Nhu's  hands. 
Diem  must  be  given  chance  to  rid  himself 
of  Nhu  and  his  coterie  and  replace  them  with 
best  military  and  political  personalities  avail- 
able 

"If  In  spite  of  all  your  efforts.  Diem  re- 
mains obdurate  and  refuses,  then  we  must 
face  possibility  that  Diem  himself  cannot 
be  preserved. 

.  You  may  also  tell  appropriate  mili- 
tary commanders  we  will  give  them  direct 
support  in  any  Interim  period  of  breakdown 
central   government   mechanism. 

"Concurrently  with  above,  ambassador  and 
country  team  should  urgently  examine  all 
possible  alternative  leadership  and  make  de- 
tailed plans  as  to  bow  we  might  bring  Dlems 
replacement  if  this  should  become  neces- 
sary 

Needless  to  say.  we  have  held  knowledge 
of  this  telegram  to  minimum  essential  peo- 
ple and  assume  you  will  take  similar  precau- 
tions to  prevent  premature  leaks." 

Lodge  quickly  endorsed  the  strong  posi- 
tion, proposing  even  not  to  bother  with  a 
flnal  approach  to  Diem  He  cabled  Washing- 
ton: 

"Believe  that  chances  of  Diem  meeting  our 
demands  are  virtually  nil  At  the  same  time 
by  making  them  we  give  Nhu  chance  to 
forestall  or  block  action  by  military.  Risk, 
we  believe,  is  not  worth  taking,  with  Nhu 
In  control  combat  forces  Saigon.  Therefore, 
we  propose  to  go  straight  to  generals  with 
our  demands,  without  informing  Diem. 
Would  tell  them  we  prepared  have  Diem 
without  Nhu  but  it  is.  In  effect,  up  to  them 
time,  he  instructed  tbe  Voice 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  study,  CIA 
station  chief  John  Richardson  was  report- 
ing that  prospects  of  a  coup  succeeding  were 


favorable,   with   Big   Mlnh   emerging   as   the 
most  likely  post-coup  government  bead. 

At  this  point,  those  conducting  the  Pen- 
tagon study  could  not  find  cable  traffic  in  the 
Pentagon  flies  to  adequately  follow  the  story. 
They  relied  on  Hllsman  s  book,  "To  Move  a 
Nation.  "  to  state  that  Washington  decided, 
on  Sunday,  to  agree  with  Lodge  not  to  ap- 
proach Diem. 

To  keep  Diem  In  the  dark.  Lodge  and  the 
State  Department  had  agreed  on  a  compli- 
cated technique  for  threatening,  through 
leaked  news  reports,  to  suspend  econoouc  aid 
if  he  did  not  purge  Nhu.  thus  not  making 
such  a  threat  oOlclal. 

The  clash  In  views  between  Harklns  and 
Lodge  was  to  grow  to  the  point  that  by  late 
October.  Harklns  was  complaining  to  higher 
military  authorities  that  Lodge  was  not 
showing  him  important  oable  traffic.  And 
Lodge  would  be  complaining  that  in  bis  ab- 
sence. Harklns  should  not  be  left  In  charge 
of  the  American  team. 

The  debate  within  the  National  Security 
Council  grew  "testy,"  in  the  study's  word, 
and  concerned  President  Kennedy  so  much 
that  be  cabled  Harklns  and  Lodge  to  each 
submit  to  him  their  "Independent  Judg- 
ment ""  Lodge  replied: 

■We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which 
there  is  no  respectable  turning  back:  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government.  There  is 
no  turning  back  In  part  because  US.  prestige 
Is  already  publicly  committed  to  this  end  In 
large  measure  and  will  become  more  so  as 
the  facts  leak  out  In  a  more  fundamental 
sense,  there  Is  no  turning  back  because  there 
Is  no  posslbUlty.  in  my  view,  that  the  war  can 
be  won  under  a  Diem  administration,  still 
lees  that  Diem  or  any  member  of  the  family 
can  govern  the  country  in  a  way  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  people  who  count.  I.e..  the 
educated  class  In  and  out  of  government 
service  and  military — not  to  mention  tbe 
American  people.'" 

Harklns  replied  that  Diem  should  be  given 
an  ultimatum  to  remove  Nhu  and  that  after 
that,  there  would  be  time  to  back  tbe  gen- 
erals The  study  does  not  quote  Harklns  as  it 
does  Lodge. 

At  a  National  Security  Council  meeting. 
McNamara  hacked  Harklns.  the  study  says! 
"but  the  issue  was  not  decided  ""  Rusk  cabled 
Lodge  about  presenting  the  ultimatum.  Lodge 
opposed  the  Idea,  not  wanting  to  make  any 
approach  to  Diem. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  abortive  coup  died  quietly. 
An  obscure  colonel  sought  out  a  CIA  officer 
on  Aug.  30  and  reported,  according  to  the 
study,  "'that  for  the  moment  the  plans  of 
his  group  had  stopped  because  the  risk  of 
failure  was  too  great" 

In  September,  the  Kennedy  administration 
fell  into  a  long  period  of  soul-searching  and 
fact-flndlng.  The  month  began,  however,  with 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  on  a  television 
news  program  reaffirming  the  American  com- 
noltment  to  help  the  Diem  regime  if  Diem 
would  change  personnel  and  develop  policies 
bringing  It  Into  closer  contact  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  Mr  Kennedy's  talk  of  per- 
sonnel changes  was  taken  as  a  hope  that 
Diem  would  purge  his  brother,  Nhu. 

The  President  went  on  to  say.  however, 
that  "I  don"t  agree  with  those  who  aay  we 
should  withdraw  That  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take."" 

Lodge  continued  to  remain  aloof  from  Diem 
despite  an  order  from  Washington  to  make 
contact  with  the  South  Vietnamese  president 
By  mid-September,  the  administration  de- 
cided not  to  fan  the  flames  of  coup.  After  an 
NSC  meeting,  the  White  House  cabled  Lodge: 
"We  see  no  good  opportunity  for  action  to 
remove  present  government  In  immediate 
futtire:  therefore,  as  your  most  recent  mes- 
sage suggests,  we  must,  for  the  present,  apply 
such    pressures    as    are    available    to   secure 
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whatever  modest  Improvements  on  the  scene 
as  may  be  possible.  .  .  .  Such  a  course,  more- 
over, is  consistent  with  more  drastic  effort  as 
and  when  means  become  available."' 

At  the  same  NSC  meeting.  President  Ken- 
nedy decided  to  escalate  the  level  of  fact- 
finders going  to  Vietnam  He  ordered  Mc- 
Namara and  Taylor  to  make  a  trip. 

In  Saigon.  McNamara  and  Lodge  called  on 
Diem.  Although  authorized  by  President 
Kennedy.  McNamara  did  not  ask  for  Nhu's 
removal.  Neither  did  he  and  Lodge  deliver. 
as  they  were  authorized  If  they  felt  wise,  a 
tough  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Diem  McNaniara  and  Taylor  reported  that 
continued  American  pressures  on  Diem 
would  only  harden  the  regime's  attitudes, 
the  study  says  But,  noting  the  American 
dilemma,  they  reported  that  without  such 
pressure  ""past  patterns  of  behavior"'  would 
continue. 

In  the  wake  of  the  McNamara-Taylor  re- 
port, the  Kennedy  administration,  the  study 
notes,  settled  on  the  course  of  applying  pres- 
sure on  Its  ally  In  Saigon  to  make  reforms 

Though  McNamara  and  Taylor  had  found 
no  evidence  of  a  coup  In  the  making,  such  a 
move  was  forming.  And  on  Oct.  2.  three  days 
after  they  left,  the  generals  once  again 
sought  out  American  officials  to  determine 
the  U.S.  attitude  toward  the  prospective  over- 
throw of  Diem. 

"'.  .  .  President  today  approved  recommen- 
dations that  no  initiative  should  now  be 
taken  to  give  any  active,  covert  encourage- 
ment to  a  coup.  There  should,  however,  be 
urgent  covert  effort  with  closest  security 
under  broad  guidance  of  ambassador  to  iden- 
tify and  build  contacts  with  pyosslble  alterna- 
tive leadership  as  and  when  It  appears 

"Essential  that  this  effort  be  totally  secure 
and  fully  deniable  and  separated  entirely 
from  normal  p>olltlcal  analysis  and  reporting 
and  other  activities  of  country  team  We  re- 
peat that  this  effort  is  not  to  be  aimed  at 
active  promotion  of  coup  but  only  at  surveil- 
lance and  readiness  ..." 

Harklns.  belatedly  learning  of  all  the  plan- 
ning, cabled  his  superiors: 

"I  would  suggest  we  not  try  to  change 
horses  too  quickly.  That  we  continue  to  take 
persuasive  actions  that  will  make  the  horses 
change  their  course  and  methods  of  action. 
That  we  win  the  military  effort  as  quickly  as 
possible,  then  let  them  make  any  and  all 
changes  they  want  .       .  "' 

By  Oct.  30,  Harklns  was  disagreeing  with 
Lodge  to  such  a  great  extent  that  Lodge  was 
reporting  the  fact  In  his  cables  Lodge  was 
reporting  he  did  not  have  '"the  power  to 
delay  or  discourage  a  coup." 

On  Oct.  60,  still  nervous  about  the  possible 
failure  of  a  coup,  McOeorge  Bundy  cabled 
Lodge  saying: 

"Once  a  coup  under  responsible  leadership 
has  begun,  and  vrtthin  these  restrictions,  it 
is  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  government  that 
It  should  succeed." 

By  not  taking  steps  to  thwart  the  coup,  the 
United  States  had  acted  in  complicity  with 
the  generals  But  nonetheless,  neither  Lodge 
nor  anyone  else  on  the  embassy  staff,  accord- 
ing to  the  study  and  the  documents,  had  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  when  the  coup  would  take 
place. 

A  day  after  Bundy's  cable  to  Lodge,  prelimi- 
nary movements  by  the  plotters  to  secure 
their  forces  against  counterattack  were  put 
into  effect.  On  Nov.  1,  the  coup  was  consum- 
mated. On  Nov.  2,  Diem  and  Nhu  were 
assassinated. 

DiCM's  Last  Call  to  U.S.  Ambas&ador 
(By  David  Kraslow) 
The    following   story    was   originated    and 
distributed    from    The    Los    Angeles    Times. 
The    transcript    of    the    last    conversation 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam 
had  with  any  American  Is  the  poignant  cen- 
terpiece of  the  Pentagon"s  secret  reconstruc- 
tion of  tbe  coup  against   Diem  on   Nov.    1, 


1963,  and  his  assassination  the  following 
day. 

At  4:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  1,  several  hotirs  after 
some  generals  and  the  units  they  com- 
manded launched  the  rebellion  In  Saigon. 
Diem  telephoned  US  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  from  the  Presidential  Palace 

Diem  was  under  siege  Coup  forces  and 
the  palace  guard  were  fighting  The  rebel 
generals  had  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Diem  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  head 
of  the  notorious  secret  police,  and  had 
promised  them  safe  conduct  out  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  was  Implicated  In  the 
coup  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  had  pledged  non-Interfer- 
ence to  the  rebels. 

•"Apparently.""  the  Pentagon  study  reports, 
•"we  had  put  full  confidence  In  the  coup 
committee's  offers  of  safe  conduct  to  the 
brothers  ■ 

U  was  against  this  background  that  a 
desperate  FYesldent  Diem  telephoned  Lodge 
to  determine  where  ihe  United  States,  which 
had  virtually  guaranteed  the  Diem  reglme"s 
survival   for  nine   years,   stood   In   the  coup 

The  following  conversation  ensued 

Diem:  ""Some  units  have  made  a  rebellion 
and  I  want  to  know  what  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S. 

Lodge:  "I  do  not  feel  well  enough  In- 
formed to  be  able  to  tell  you  I  have  heard 
the  shooting,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts.  Also  It  is  4  30  am  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  US  government  cannot  possibly 
have  a  view.'" 

Diem :  "But  you  must  have  some  general 
ideas.  After  all.  I  am  a  chief  of  state  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  I  want  to  do  now  what 
duty  and  good  sense  require.  I  believe  m 
duty  above  all." 

Lodge:  "'You  have  certainly  done  your 
duty.  As  I  told  you  only  this  morning,  I 
admire  your  courage  and  your  great  con- 
tributions to  your  country  No  one  can  take 
away  from  you  the  credit  for  all  you  have 
done.  Now  I  am  worried  about  your  physical 
safety.  I  have  a  report  that  those  In  charge 
of  the  current  activity  offer  you  and  your 
brother  safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  If 
you  resign    Had  you  heard  this?" 

Diem  "No  (and  then  after  a  pause]  You 
have  my  telephone  number   " 

Lodge  "'Yes  If  I  can  do  anything  for  your 
physical  safety,  please  call  me   " 

Diem:    "I  am  trying  to  reestablish  order  "" 

"That  was  the  last  Lodge  or  any  other 
American  heard  from  Diem,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  study 

During  th  ■  night  Diem  and  his  brother 
escaped  from  the  palace  through  one  of  the 
secret  underground  exits  connected  to  the 
sewer  system,  the  study  says  They  were  met 
by  a  Chinese  friend  who  took  them  to  his 
home  In  Cholon.  a  section  of  Saigon  There 
the  brothers  spent  their  last  night 

At  6:50  am  Nov.  2.  after  twice  receiving 
assurances  of  safe  departure  from  Vietnam 
In  telephone  conversations  vrtth  the  Joint 
General  Staff  headquarters  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  Diem  and  Nhu  surren- 
dered unconditionally  at  a  Catholic  church 

Shortly  thereafter,  while  enroute  In  the 
back  of  an  armored  personnel  carrier  to  the 
JOS  headquarters,  they  were  murdered 


HIGH  COST  TO  CURB  AND  CONTROL 
POLLUTION 

Mr  FANNIN,  Mr  President,  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  are  faced  with  the 
serious  problem  of  how  to  curb  and  con- 
trol poUution 

What  we  need  is  rational  discussion 
and  reaisonable  proposals  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  environment  Hysterical  ar- 
guments and  simplistic  schemes  are  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  environmental 
preservation. 


One  of  the  matters  that  must  be  con- 
sidered IS  the  cost  of  controlling  poUu- 
tion. It  will  not  be  inexpensive,  the  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  people  themselves. 
Business  and  government  are  simply 
conduits  which  channel  costs  right  back 
to  the  people 

An  interesting  article  which  examines 
some  of  these  points  appeared  m  the 
June  21.  1971.  NaUonal  Obsener  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   High   Cost   ar   UNPOLLxmcD   Ltvtnc 
(By  Sterling  E    Soderllnd  i 

Pollution  is  costly  We  can't  aJIord  It,  But 
paying  the  price  needed  to  control  It  is  going 
to  hurt  too. 

There  Is  no  neat  way  to  measure  It,  but 
pollution-control  efforts  already  are  a  grow- 
ing factor  In  aggravating  general  inflationary 
pressures, 

"Ultimately,  everyone  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  cost  of  control,  either  through  higher 
prices  or  higher  taxes,"  reports  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, a  private,  nonprofit  organization. 

Upgrading  the  environment  also  may  mean 
a  slower  growth  In  real  per-caplta  Income, 
putting  a  drag  on  our  standard  of  living  as 
traditionally  defined 

Noting  that  the  economic  efTecte  of  pol- 
lution control  are  "not  altogether  comfort- 
ing."" Andrew  F  Brimmer,  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  governor,  says  "With  much  more  of 
or  net  Investment  being  channeled  into  pol- 
lution abatement,  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole  will  prob- 
ably Blow  down  perceptibly  " 

A  FTTBTHIB    DISADVANTAGE 

American  Industries  already  hard-pressed 
by  Import  competition  may  find  that  the  cost 
of  meeting  pollution  standards  puts  them 
at  a  further  disadvantage  with  rivals  in  na- 
tions where  standards  are  more  lenient  Trade 
barriers  to  protect  threatened  American  Jobs 
could  raise  the  price  of  imports 

The  benefits  of  effective  pollution  control 
could  be  enormous  of  course  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  direct  costs  of  earnings 
lost  because  of  Illness  and  premature  death 
could  be  cut  by  more  than  (2  billion  annually 
If  there  were  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  air 
pollution  levels  In  major  urban  areas.  "The 
price  we  pay  for  pollution  damage  to  crops 
and  property  is  Incalculable  And  how  can 
one  measure  the  assaults  on  or  aesthetic 
sense  and  the  annoyances  of  Irritated  eyes, 
closed   beaches,  prohibited   fishing? 

But  economics  wont  go  away  Air  is  plen- 
tiful But  clean  air  Is  not  NonpoUuted  air, 
water,  and  earth  are  increasingly  scarce  re- 
sources Our  wants  for  them  are  seemingly 
unlimited  A  price  must  be  paid  In  a  sense, 
we've  mortgaged  our  environment  to  pay  for 
some  of  our  growth  We  have  largely  Ignored 
the  social  costs  associated  u:th  our  misuse 
of  resources  Now  we"re  faced  with  incorpo- 
rating these  costi,  along  with  those  of  labor 
and  capital  Into  the  full  cost  of  goods  and 
services, 

"The  price  of  goods  should  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  producing  and  disposing  of 
them  without  environmental  damage." 
President  Nixon  has  said 

Industry's  cleanup  efforts  ali^ady  are  costly 
and  outlays  will  mount  rapidly  as  companies 
strive  to  meet  legal  standards  set  up  last  Jan- 
uary A  McGraw-Hill  survey  shows  industry 
will  spend  »3,6  billion  on  pollution  control 
this  year,  nearly  half  again  as  much  as  1970 
outlays  Electric  utilities  alone  plan  to  spend 
$679,000,000  on  pollution  control  this  year,  up 
68  per  cent  from  1970  But  that  industry's  to- 
tal cleanup  bill  is  estimated  at  a  whopping 
t3.2  billion  The  impact  on  consumers  will 
show  up  increasingly  in  higher  fuel  bills. 
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Over-all.  estimates  for  cleaning  up  polluted 
air.  wat«r  and  land  call  for  spending  as  much 
as  tTO  billion  w  %&b  bUUon  by  1975  It  needs 
to  be  stressed  tbat  little  of  tbe  Industrial 
spending  will  increase  productivity  most  of 
the  original  cleanup  outlays  will  increase  tbe 
costs  of  producing  goods  and  services. 

MOTOBiSTS      MISKBT 

Motorists  will  be  among  the  first  con«\im- 
ers  to  feel  slzafcle  direct  cleanup  c<«t.s  .Adding 
to  their  misery  wUl  be  higher  bills  for  saffty 
features.  Henry  Pord  II  estimates  that  prices 
of  his  company's  -ars  will  rise,  on  average. 
1600  or  more  by  1975  to  meet  alr-poUution 
and  safety  standards  Emission -control  de- 
vices may  cost  •300  per  vehicle 

The  low-emlsslon  car  of  the  future  not  only 
will  be  more  expensive  says  William  D  Ruc- 
kelshaus.  adininistrat4.>r  af  the  Federal  Bn- 
vlronmeniAl  Protection  Agency,  but  it  may 
not  equal  today's  car  In  road  performance 

By  1975,  motorists  may  be  adding  greatly  to 
fuel  costs  by  paying  higher  prices  for  non- 
leaded  gasoline.  So  far.  many  drivers  have 
been  reluctant  to  spend  a  few  more  pennies  a 
gallon  for  antipollution  gas. 

The  question  of  fairness  seems  sure  to  arise 
as  costs  mount  In  the  pollution  war  "Why 
should  automobile  owners  in  North  Dakota 
be  forced  to  purchase  manufacturer-Installed 
control  devices  because  the  smog  In  Los  An- 
geles Is  bad?"  asks  W  Lee  Hosklns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  in  a  study 
on  the  economics  of  pollution. 

Tax  bills  at  all  levels  of  government  will 
reflect  the  stepped-up  pollution-control  ef- 
forts. Municipal  water-treatment  costs  will 
run  even  higher  than  those  for  industry  Out- 
lays of  tsa  blUlon  to  137  billion  over  the  pe- 
riod 1970-76  are  estimated  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Taxpayers  also  will  b«  out  of  pocket  as 
they  help  make  up  for  revenues  foregone  by 
governmental  units  that  seek  to  encourage 
pollution  control  through  tax  preferences 

The  Federal  Oovemment  and  seven  states 
now  allow  accelerated  depreciation  on  In- 
stallation and  use  of  certain  pollution-con- 
trol equipment  Credits  and  exemptions  from 
tax  are  sillowed  In  34  states.  Twenty-four 
states  exempt  pollution -control  facilities 
from  property  taxes.  13  states  exempt  them 
from  sales  and  use  taxes 

Businessmen  have  made  It  plain  that 
sometimes  they  wont  be  able  to  foot  the 
costs  necessary  to  meet  environmental 
standards  The  paper  Industry  estimates  that, 
without  some  form  of  subsidy,  as  many  as 
10  per  cent  of  Its  mills  wUl  be  forced  to  close 
owing  to  Inability  to  finance  pollution- 
abatement  costs 

"To  state  this  is  not  to  engage  In  'envi- 
ronmental blackmail'  but  to  face  reality." 
says  Karl  R.  Bendetsen.  chairman  of  IT.S 
Plywood-Champion  Papers.  Inc. 

oi»po«nn»rrT  roa  nroDSTBT 
Industry,  of  course  also  sees  opportunity 
In  pollution  control  Arg\is  Research  Corp  . 
an  Investment-Information  company,  sees  It 
as  one  of  the  biggest  growth  Industries  But 
Argus  warns,  "although  astronomical  sums 
of  money  will  be  spent  on  controlling  pollu- 
tion during  the  decade,  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  business  firms  will  benefit 
substantially  from   these  expenditures  " 

While  stringent  pollution  .standards  may 
result  In  some  unemployment  w.hen  plants 
are  unable  to  meet  the  guidelines  new  Jobs 
also  will  be  created  In  the  growing  field  of 
environmental  protection  By  1975.  officials  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  esti- 
mate, the  need  for  trained  personnel  to  con- 
trol pollution  will  be  double  the  present 
supply  Needed  will  be  160.000  technicians. 
70,000  engineers  and  38,000  scientists 

The  quallty-of-llfe  economics  Into  which 
we  are  moving  doesn't  readily  lend  Itself  to 
a  quantitative  summing  up  of  pluses  and 
minuses.    But    now    that    we've    thoroughly 


documented  the  extent  of  pollution  and  tired 
of  assigning  blame,  we  must  cope  with  the 
reality  of  pajrlng  for  the  big  cleanup.  If  we 
badly  want  those  scarcities  of  clean  air. 
water  and  land,  today's  high  cost  of  living 
probably  will  be  followed  by  tomorrow's 
higher  cost  of  less-polluted  living. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM    IN   VIETNAM 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  an  artide 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June  21, 
1971.  points  out  the  special  problems 
being  encountered  in  American-Viet- 
namese relations  as  the  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals continue.  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems suggest  the  wisdom  of  accelerating 
total  Amencan  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, datelined  Saigon,  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Arrn-AMziucANisif    vs    Vittnam 

Concern  over  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Is  growing 
In  South  'Vietnam  as  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
continue. 

For  many  Americans,  It  Is  a  personal  worry 

"I  have  a  dre&m — call  It  a  nightmare— 
that  I  am  the  last  American  left  In  Da  Nang. 
and  that  is  something  nobody  wants,"  says  a 
U.S.  oflBctal  In  the  country's  second -largest 
dty. 

Says  a  Seventh  Air  Force  technician  In 
Saigon 

"I  sure  don't  want  to  be  one  of  the  last 
guys  here  The  Vietnamese  wont  help  us  at 
all  when  there's  only  a  few  of  us  left.  Well 
be  completely  exposed  If  there  is  any  trou- 
ble- 
US  officials  explain  that  some  Vietnamese, 
suspicious  that  the  US.  Is  abandoning  them, 
are  taking  out  their  bitterness  on  Americans 
still  In  the  country.  Others  are  expressing  re- 
sentments built  up  during  Saigon's  long 
jrears  of  complete  dependence  upon  US  aid 
A  few  are  trying  to  prove — to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  Americans — that  South  Viet- 
nam now  is  "Independent." 

Troop  withdrawals.  In  themselves,  do  not 
trigger  antl-Amerlcan  outbursts,  say  US 
ofllclals  Incidents  of  day-to-day  life,  espe- 
cially traffic  accidents,  set  off  demonstra- 
tions. On  several  occasions,  angry  Vietnamese 
have  blocked  roads  with  coffins  of  traffic  vic- 
tims or  seized  GI's  Involved  In  highway  mis- 
haps 

Though  few  OI's  express  much  liking  for 
Vietnamese  In  general,  many  are  surprised 
that  Vietnamese  often  dislike  and  resent 
them,  too  Says  one  soldier  Just  completing 
his  first  Vietnam  tour: 

"Working  part  time  In  the  base  library. 
I've  gotten  to  know  some  good-class  Viet- 
namese, educated  people,  and  I'm  surprised 
at  their  bitterness  about  Americans.  The 
girls  tell  me  they  dont  acttially  hate  us  OI's 
as  people,  but  what  we  represent. 

"I  don't  understand  It,  but  that  bitter 
feeling  Is  going  to  get  worse  and  worse." 


PRINCIPLES      FOR      A       NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  television  station  WCBS-TV, 
Channel  2  in  New  York  City,  presented  a 
series  of  three  editorials  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  America's  health 
care  system  and  the  need  for  reforming 
our  system. 

In  the  first  editorial,  or  May  5,  Mrs. 
Sherrye  Henry  presented  her  diagnosis 
of  the  Nation's  health  care  system: 


The  symptoms  less  service  for  higher 
costs  The  chance  for  recovery:  slim  without 
inunedlaie  government  action. 

America  spends  more  of  Its  ONP  for 
health  care  services  than  any  other  coun- 
try, yet  we  rank  22d  among  nations  in  life 
expectancy  for  men,  14th  among  nations 
in  Infant  mortality,  11th  among  nations 
in  maternal  mortality,  and  seventh 
among  nations  in  life  expectancy  for  fe- 
males We  have  the  third  highest  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  the  world — one  for 
every  600  citizens — but  many  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  have  no  doctor 

In  the  second  editorial,  on  May  6.  Mrs. 
Henry  set  down  several  principles  to  be 
used  in  reforming  our  present  health  care 
system.  First  and  most  important,  the 
delivery  system  of  medical  services  must 
be  reoriented.  Present  health  insurance 
covers  the  consumer  when  he  gets  sick. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  help  doctors 
keep  the  consumer  well.  Prevention  and 
early  detection  of  disease  should  be  the 
priority  of  any  health-care  program.  The 
present  system  of  private  insurance  has 
been  unable  to  keep  hospital  costs  down. 
Private  insurance  adds  another  layer  of 
cost — profit— to  the  toUl  health  bill. 
Government  administration  of  insur- 
ance would  help  cut  the  cost  of  health 
insurance. 

No  health  care  plan  should  discrim- 
inate against  the  poor  or  the  elderly. 
Middle-class  families  have  to  bear  ex- 
cessive costs  for  unexpected  illnesses. 

Finally,  any  national  health-care  plan 
must  include  measures  to  deal  with  the 
doctor  shortage  and  the  maldistribution 
of  medical  personnel.  Doctors  are  con- 
centrated in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 
Many  small  towns  and  rural  areas  have 
no  doctors  at  all. 

In  the  third  editorial.  May  7,  Mrs. 
Henry  uses  the  principles  she  discussed 
in  the  previous  editorials  to  examine  the 
Health  Security  Act,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
administration's  proposal.  What  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear,  is  the  giant 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  provide  good 
health  to  all  citizens. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Henry's  editorials 
supply  perspective  thought  and  provoca- 
tive comments  concerning  the  recent 
debate  over  national  health  insurance. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  Countbt  Is  Sick 

The  patient  is  the  nation  Tbe  diagnosis: 
a  deteriorating  state  of  health.  The  symp- 
toms: less  service  for  higher  costs.  The 
chance  for  recovery:  slim  without  immediate 
government  action. 

The  state  of  the  nation's  health  Is — sick. 
That's  an  Ironical  statement,  backed  up  by 
these  ftuther  Ironies:  Though  the  price  we 
pay  for  medical  care  Is  going  up  wildly,  the 
quality  of  care  we  receive  is  going  down. 
Though  more  of  our  gross  national  product 
goes  for  health  than  any  major  country  In 
the  world,  we  rank  18th  among  nations  In 
life  expectancy  for  men.  Though  we  accom- 
plish the  most  miraculous  research  and  cures, 
we  do  little  to  prevent  dangerous  Illness.  And 
the  greatest  irony  of  ail  Is.  though  It  Is  the 
patient  who  Is  sick,  our  medical  system  seems 
more  concerned  with  the  convenience,  needs 
and   pocketbooks   of   those    who  deliver  the 
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services — hoepitals.  doctors,  and  drug  com- 
panies 

The  patient,  the  consumer,  the  citizen,  has 
less  to  say  than  anyone  about  the  costs  of 
the  services  he  receives — or  the  quality 

If  you  want  to  know  Just  how  unhealthy 
the  system  is.  listen  to  these  facts:  This 
country  paid  »67  billion  for  health  care  last 
year — about  twice  what  we  paid  five  years 
ago.  We'll  pay  an  estimated  172  billion  this 
year,  (slide  graph  I  As  you  can  see  from  the 
chart,  hospital  charges  and  doctcss'  fees  are 
climbing  far  faster  even  than  the  cost  of 
living  Hospital  room  and  board  In  major 
cities  has  now  passed  the  average  of  tlOO  a 
day.  It  will  soon  climb  to  »200  We  have  the 
third  highest  number  of  physicians  In  the 
world — one  for  every  600  citizens — yet  city 
ghettoes  generally  have  one  doctor  for  every 
20  to  30,000  people:  many  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  don't  even  have  a  doctor's  care 

Probably  worst  of  ajl.  people  Just  don't 
feel  good  about  the  care  they  get  A  Harris 
Poll  showed  that  seven  out  of  ten  people 
think  doctors  don't  want  you  to  bother  them 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  You  almost  cant 
afford  to  get  sick  You  can't  afford  the  cost, 
the  chance  that  you  won't  be  adequately 
cared  for.  the  time  and  Inconvenience  of  get- 
ting care  Yet  quality  health  care,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  should  not  be  a  luxury — or 
available  orUy  to  the  rich  The  only  way  to 
bring  that  about  Is  to  adopt,  as  every  other 
major  nation  in  the  world  has  a  national 
program  of  health  services  In  later  editorials 
we  will  be  discussing  the  different  forms  that 
such  services  might  take — and  the  way  we 
believe  it  should  be  shaped. 

F>«INCtPt.Efl    TO«    HXAL'TB 

If  costs  were  any  Indication  of  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  in  this  country  we  would 
be  the  world's  healthiest  people  We're 
not  And  costs  are  streaking  up  as  service  Is 
generally  declining  Clearly  the  queellon  Is 
not  whether  our  system  of  medical  care 
should  be  changed,  but  how 

Congress  Is  discussing  now  different  kinds 
of  health  programs  to  do  that  Whatever 
form  the  final  legislation  takes,  we  think 
certain  principles  must  be  Included: 

First  and  most  Important  any  program 
that  successfully  Improves  medical  care  must 
reform  the  delivery  of  medical  services  Now. 
we  go  to  a  doctor  after  we  are  sick — 
and  pay  for  that  treatment  Real  reform 
means  families  could  pay  doctors  a  yearly 
fee  to  keep  them  well,  or  patients  could 
find  all  Itlnds  of  medical  services  under  one 
roof  with  doctors  In  group  practices  Re- 
form means  that  prevention,  early  detec- 
tion and  home  care  must  t)e  empha- 
sized over  hospital  oare  Reform  means  that 
health  Insurance  should  be  Just  that — and 
not  sickness  insurance  as  It  Is  now,  when 
you  have  to  be  really  sick  before  you  get 
benefits. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  next  Important 
principle  for  any  national  plan  The 
present  system  of  buying  Insurance  through 
private  cocnp>anlee  should  be  eliminated  The 
Insurance  industry  so  far  has  been  un- 
able— or  unwilling — to  do  much  about  keep- 
ing medical  costs  down.  In  addition,  they 
add  Just  one  more  layer  of  cost — their 
profit — which  could  be  cut  out  If  govern- 
ment administered  the  Insurance  As  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey  said.  "TTje  Insurance 
companies  can  take  oare  of  themselves — It  Is 
time  to  help  the  American  people  for  a 
change." 

It  Is  time  that  our  medical  senlces  were 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  patient,  and  less  conoemed 
about  those  who  deliver  the  services 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  third  point.  No 
plan  should  penalize  the  poor  or  the  elderly, 
and  middle- Income  families  should  not  con- 
tinue to  shoulder  excessive  costs  for  Ulneeses 
they  can't  afford. 


And  finally,  any  plan  must  deal  'with  our 
shortage  of  doctors,  especially  family  doctors 
In  ghettos  and  rural  areas  that  now  have 
little  service.  It  must  help  medical 
schools  educate  more  doctors  faster,  and  give 
them  Incentives  to  practice  where  the  need 
Is  greatest. 

These  ideas  sound  complicated — and  they 
are.  TTiey  seem  to  require  painstaking  plan- 
ning— and  they  do  But  there  Is  no  rea- 
son that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  medical  Indtistry  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  wealthiest  nation  In  the  world 
cannot  also  become  the  healthiest  nation  in 
the  world 

NrxoN  Plan  Vcasrs  Kinnedt  Plan 

The  American  people  need  a  national 
health  Insurance  program — our  good  health 
depends  on  It.  Aiid  Congress  has  before  It 
now  two  major  proposals  to  set  one  up  One 
la  the  Nixon  Administration's  plan,  and  the 
other  Is  the  Health  Security  Act  Introduced 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Mas8achuse4.ts. 

The  Nixon  plan — an  extension  erf  medical 
care  as  we  know  It  now — is  based  on  the  sale 
of  private  health  Instirance,  with  employers 
and  employees  aharlng  the  expenses.  The 
Kennedy  plan,  however,  Is  a  cc«nplete  depar- 
ture from  our  present  system.  Its  goal  Is  re- 
forming the  practice  of  medicine  while  it 
provides  more  care  for  more  people  And 
that's  why  we  like  It  better 

As  we  have  said  In  other  editorials,  any 
national  health  plan  should  make  medical 
care  cheaper  and  more  efficient  for  the  con- 
sumer— and  should  emphasize  the  prevention 
of  Illness  Now  both  the  Nixon  and  Kennedy 
plans  claim  this  is  essential.  And  both  say  the 
way  to  Improve  care  Is  by  reorganizing  doc- 
tors into  group  practices  and  health  care 
centers  But  one  health  center  can  easily 
cost  t2  million.  The  Nixon  plan  provides  only 
»45  million  in  grants  for  the  entire  coun- 
try— not  enough  The  Kennedy  plan,  with 
over  a  billion  dollars  for  reorganization. 
would  go  much  further 

A  second  principle  to  consider  is  how  to 
administer  a  plan  to  achieve  the  most  effi- 
ciency for  the  lowest  cost.  The  Nixon  plan 
uses  private  Insurance  companies  which  In 
the  past  have  been  most  Inefficient  The  Ken- 
nedy plan  Is  better  here.  too.  because  It  uses 
the  same  type  of  government  administra- 
tion that  has  proven  so  successful  with  the 
Social  Security  Program 

A  third  principle  Is  that  the  quality  of  care 
you  get  should  not  depend  on  how  much 
money  you  have  The  Nixon  plan,  unfortu- 
nately, puts  even  more  of  a  burden  on  some 
of  the  p>oor  and  the  elderly  than  they  bear 
now  where  the  Kennedy  plan  reduces  It  And 
the  Nixon  plan  requires  all  other  consumers 
to  pay  the  first  p>ortlon  of  medlcAl  costs, 
which  discourages  jjeople  from  getting  help 
early  before  serious  Illness  strikes  The  Ken- 
nedy plan  does  not  Include  this  type  of 
deductible 

A  fourth  point  says  we  must  deal  with  our 
severe  doctor  shortage  Again,  the  Kennedy 
plan  Is  ahead  with  more  financial  aid  for 
medical  schools  than  the  Nixon  one 

Well.  If  you  are  keeping  score  you  can  see 
why  we  think  the  Kennedy  plan  Is  the  win- 
ner It  puts  a  realistic  figure  on  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  then  provides  the  money 
But  If  the  money  the  Kennedy  plan  spends 
Is  Its  chief  asset.  It  seems  also  to  be  Its  chief 
liability  Supporters  of  the  Kennedy  plan 
claim  the  total  cost  will  be  around  t68  bil- 
lion the  first  year  TTie  government  will  be 
required  to  pay  half  of  that,  or  >34  billion 
As  the  government  Is  already  spending  »I4 
billion  a  year  on  health,  that's  over  120  bil- 
lion In  new  federal  spending  And  Inflation 
could  push  the  figure  even  higher. 

Whether  we  can  afford  to  fully  implement 
the  Kennedy  plan  Is  now  something  for  Con- 


gress and  the  public  to  decide  But  the  Nlztm 
proposal  Is  Just  a  half -step  towards  adequate 
medical  care  The  Kennedy  plan  Is  the  kind 
of  giant  step  this  nation  must  tace  for  the 
good  health  of  all  ite  people. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT 

Mr  McGE:E.  Mr  President.  Richard 
Harwood's  column  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  is  an  excel- 
lent analysis  which  I  believe  sets  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

What  the  article  suggests  is  that  the 
American  people  have  subjected  less  to 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  than  to  their  own 
indifTerence.  or  more  particularly  that 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  Mr  Har- 
wood.  carrying  his  research  as  far  back 
as  1964,  more  than  adequately  documents 
the  numerous  journalistic  reports  and 
editorial  comments  conceming  our  m- 
volvement  in  Vietnam  and  future  pros- 
pects conceming  that  involvement.  In- 
cluded in  those  reports  7  years  ago  were 
the  vanous  options  and  contingency 
plans  being  put  before  the  President  at 
that  time. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  have 
charged  that  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
has  been  carried  off  through  some  sinister 
deception  practiced  by  four  admimstra- 
Uons  to  scrutinize  Mr.  Harwood's  column 
very  closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richard  Harwood's  column  en- 
titled "Pew  'Revelations'  for  Those  Who 
Had  Been  Listening  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Pkw    "Rxvxlations"    roB    Thosi    Who    Had 

BSZN    LiBTSNINC 

I  By  Richard  Harwood  i 

The  continuing  storm  over  publication  of 
secret  Pentagon  papers  contains  lessons  for 
all  of  us  In  the  news  business  and  for  the 
country  and  the  government  as  well 

The  newspaf>ers  are  learning  from  this 
episode  and  from  the  national  loss  of  memory 
that  has  occurred  since  1964  that  their  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
Is  tragically  limited.  The  substance  and  In 
some  cases  the  precise  details  of  virtually 
everything  The  Washington  Post  and  The 
New  York  Times  have  printed  from  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  Is  ancient  history  It  was  nearly 
all  published  while  it  was  happening.  And 
it  was  largely  a  futile  enterprise,  neither  the 
public  nor  the  congressional  politicians  were 
listening. 

The  government  Is  learning  something, 
too  It  is  learning  that  pwllcy  Is  poorly  com- 
municated and  public  opinion  is  poorly 
shaped  by  proxy  All  through  the  early 
1960s,  govenunent  officials  were  anonymously 
"leaking"  their  fears  and  "options"  for 
■Vietnam  through  the  press  as  a  substitute 
for  public  candor  and  direct  communication 
with  the  people  This  produced  considerable 
supjxirt  for  the  government's  zig-zag  policies 
by  most  of  the  major  newspapers,  including 
The  Post  and  The  Times  But  newspaper 
editorials  are  not  necessarily  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  newspar)ers,  as  Is  now  evi- 
dent are  inadequate  instruments  for  public 
education 

■What  the  public  and  politicians  could 
learn   from  this  experience   Is   that  If  tbey 
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sit  tbere  asleep  Ln  Uie  back  row  while  their 
destlniee  are  being  debated  tbey  are  In  a 
poor  poBltion  when  the  slumber  end*  to  cry 
foul  and  search  (or  scapegoats 

The  (acts  of  this  particular  case  are  that 
The  Poat  and  The  Times  and  other  large  news 
organisations  published  thousands  of  stories. 
editorials  and  assays  In  1M4  describing  the 
deteriorating  military  and  political  situation 
In  Vietnam  —  Just  as  It  was  described  In  the 
official  memoranda  and  cables  in  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  The  various  options  and  contin- 
gency plaas  being  pu:  before  ihe  President 
at  that  time  were  reported  repeatedly  and 
accurately — as  they  are  now  reported  In  the 
official  papers 

The  growing  combat  role  of  American 
forces  was  laid  out  In  Impressive  detail  on 
front  p>ages  all  over  the  country — the  first 
uses  of  napaim  a^^alnst  suspected  enemy  vil- 
lages, the  commitment  of  US  helicopters 
and  crewmen  to  the  battleftelds.  the  recon- 
naissance, bombing  and  strafing  missions  of 
US  aircraft  In  South  Vletriam  and  Laos,  the 
US.  role  In  training  and  tran^yort  of  South 
Vietnamese  raiding  parties  into  North  Viet- 
nam, the  participation  of  OS.  advisers  and 
Special  Forces  teams  In  major  battles,  the 
use  of  US  troops  In  perimeter  defense  at 
military  bases.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Tonkin  Qulf  incident.  Including  the  prior 
raids  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  against 
Nckrth  Vietnamese  territory,  were  reported 
accurately  at  the  time  The  possibilities  of 
US  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  were  reported 
and  dlsctissed  In  the  press  re{>eatedly  far  In 
advance  of  the  event  US  casualty  lists  and 
the  new  funerals  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  received  Increasing  prominence  in 
the  news  as  the  war  revved  up  in  1964 

"Today."  one  of  our  correspondents  wrote 
In  February.  1964.  "there  are  1S.500  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam,  some  275  Amer- 
icans have  died,  about  100  of  them  In  com- 
bat, but  there  has  been  no  outcry  whatso- 
ever at  home  for  pulling  out  our  troops  This 
attitude,  one  hopes.  Is  an  expression  of  ma- 
turing American  opinion,  of  a  willingness  to 
face  up  to  wars  that  are  neither  -won'  nor 
'lost',  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Korean  War 
was  the  first  of  what  probably  will  be  a  host 
of  'mean,  frustrating  and  nerve- wracking 
wars.'  the  term  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
applied  last  April  to  the  struggle  In  South 
Vietnam." 

Following  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  IncldenU 
The  Times  editorialized  United  States  de- 
termination to  assure  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  if  ever  doubted  before  can- 
not be  doubtAd  now  by  the  Communists  to 
the  north  or  their  allies  " 

A  few  days  later  The  Times  said:  "The 
Americans  went  Into  Vietnam  In  1954  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  French  and  to  contain 
the  advance  of  communism  In  that  part  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  motives  are  exemplary 
and  every  American  can  be  proud  of  them, 
but  the  crucial  questions  are  Can  it  be 
done'   .Is  this  war  necessary? " 

These  readings  of  "mature"  and  "united" 
American  opinion  toward  the  war  were  prob- 
ably wrong.  What  the  evidence  from  that 
time  suggests  Is  that  despite  the  pre-occupa- 
tlon  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the  govern- 
ment with  Vietnam,  the  public  was  both  111- 
Informed  and  not  greatly  Interested.  The 
Oallup  Poll  in  May.  1964,  reported  that  63 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  had  no 
opinion  about  the  war  or  how  It  was  going  or 
what  the  United  States  should  do  The  reason 
for  that,  Oallup  explained,  was  that  this  63 
per  cent  were  paying  no  attention  to  devel- 
opments in  Southeast  Asia;  neither  the  news- 
papers nor  the  government  had  gotten  their 
attention.  Six  months  later,  when  the  war 
fever  In  Washington  and  In  the  press  was 
rising,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported the  results  of  another  poll.  One  In 
four  adult  Americans,  the  council  found,  was 
not  even  aware  that  a  war  was  going  on  In 
Southeast  Asia. 


What  had  they  been  told  by  the  press?  If 
they  were  readers  of  this  newspaper  they 
had  been  told  in  February  that  Secretary 
Rusk  was  saying  that  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnam  was  a  future  option  In  Amer- 
ican policy,  that  "government  sources"  had 
made  known  plans  for  South  Vietnamese 
guerrilla  operations  In  North  Vietnam,  that 
contlgency  plans  for  a  sea  blockade  and 
bombing  attacks  on  the  North  had  been 
drawn  and  that  proposals  for  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  were  under  study 

In  March,  our  readers  were  told  that 
"preparations  already  are  being  made  for 
the  various  kinds  of  direct  action  against 
North  Vietnam  that  are  considered  most 
likely  to  get  good  results."  that  Secretary 
McNamara  was  leaving  open  "the  option  of 
direct  military  operations  against  North 
Vietnam."  that  napalm  was  being  used  on 
Vietnam  villages,  that  U.S.  naval  forces  were 
operating  small  patrol  boats  on  Vietnam 
rivers.  Various  columnists — Joseph  Alsop  and 
Roscoe  Drummond.  among  them — were  writ- 
ing approvingly  of  the  possibilities  of  bring- 
ing "the  war  to  the  north." 

In  May  and  June  and  July  The  Post  was 
full  of  gloomy  accounts  of  the  military  srd 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and 
there  was  widespread  speculation  In  the 
paper  that  an  "all  out  war"  might  be  In  the 
offlng  Secretary  Rusk  appeared  at  a  back- 
ground session  of  the  Overseas  Writers  Club 
in  Washington  and  spoke  so  belligerently 
that  the  European  press  said  he  had 
delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Red  China  " 
Murrey  Marder  wrote  In  The  Post  that  Rusk 
and  the  President  were  "signaling  Commu- 
nist China  and  Communist  North  Vietnam 
that  they  were  running  the  risk  of  bringing 
the  United  States  into  a  headon  war  "  The 
war  talk  was  so  Intense  that  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  chastised  the  administration  for 
"making  public  declarations  about  our  will- 
ingness and  readiness  to  fight  a  great  war  in 
hypothetical  and  undefined  circumstances 
(the  warning)  should  have  been  delivered 
privately  through  diplomatic  channels." 

On  July  10,  Arnold  Belchman  of  The 
Herald  Tribune  reported  the  "specific  de- 
tails of  a  United  States  contingency  plan" 
for  bombing  North  Vietnam,  a  plan  that  con- 
tained a  list  of  400  North  Vietnamese  targets 
to  be  hit  In  retaliatory  raids.  Two  weeks 
later.  John  Maffre  of  The  Post,  published  a 
detailed  account  of  guerrilla  raids  into  North 
Vietnam  and  reported  that  US.  pilots  were 
using  "Vletcong  rebels  as  ilve  targets'  in  the 
course  of  training  Vietnamese  pilots" 

In  August.  In  addition  to  the  extensive 
Tonkin  Gulf  coverage,  there  were  detailed 
stories  of  the  use  of  U.S.  helicopter  crews  on 
combat  missions  in  South  Vietnam,  on  the 
Laos-CambodIa  border  operations  by  U.S. 
Special  Forces  teams,  and  on  the  CIA  con- 
tract with  "an  American  aviation  company 
to  airlift  guerrillas  and  supplies  behind 
enemy  lines  in  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
nist-held   sections    of    Laos." 

Week  after  week  similar  stories  were  pub- 
lished and  were  given  prominent  space  In 
the  newspaper.  But  If  the  opinion  polls  at 
that  time  are  valid,  as  one  presumes,  the 
public  was  simply  not  interested  Nor  were 
most  members  of  Congress. 

There  was  assuredly  no  outcry  and  no  de- 
mand for  court  Injunctions  from  the  admln- 
istxatlon  against  the  "security  breaches "  In- 
volved In  many  of  these  newspaper  reports. 
On  the  contrary  It  Is  obvious  In  retrospect 
that  various  factions  In  the  administration 
were  deliberately  and  consciously  "leaking" 
tcp  secret  plans  and  recommendations  in  or- 
der to  build  support  for  future  U.S.  actions 
And  It  seems  obvious.  In  retrospect,  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  newspapers  were 
deluding  themselves  in  assuming  that  leaks" 
were  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  kind  of 
public  awakening  and  education  that  some- 
times arises  out  of  vigorous  public  debate  by 
public   officials    What   may   have   been   hap- 


pening, as  Douglass  Cater  has  suggested  In 
another  context.  Is  that  the  media  were 
having  more  Influence  In  making  up  minds 
tcithin  the  government  than  in  infiuennng 
the  public  whose  support  the  administration 
was  seeking. 

It  Is  now  seven  years  later  People  In  the 
news  business  are  now  Indicting  thenutelvee — 
wrongly — for  not  "telling  the  truth  "  Poli- 
ticians, who  ought  to  know  better,  are  claim- 
ing that  no  one  told  them  what  was  going 
on.  And  the  administration  charges,  years 
after  the  fact,  that  security  Is  breaobed  by 
the  recounting  of  ancient  history.  It  is  a 
strange  spectacle. 


THOMAS     J.     WATSON     DISCUSSES 
THE    HEALTH   CRISIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica's record  in  the  area  of  medical  re- 
search Is  unimpeachable.  American  re- 
searchers have  been  able  to  mobilize  our 
sophisticated  technology  to  .such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  have  developed  vaccines 
for  p>olio  and  diphtheria  We  have  led 
the  medical  field  in  developing  new  tech- 
niques for  open  heart  surgery  and  other 
organ  transplants.  And  now,  added  to 
our  record,  is  the  great  success  we  have 
achieved  in  the  area  of  heart  transplants. 
Our  drug  companies  produce  billions  of 
pills  a  year  to  check  Infections  and  to 
si>eed  the  recovery  of  our  citizens  from 
debilitating  diseases. 

But  delivering  the  advanced  techniques 
and  knowledge  that  American  physicians 
have  available  to  them  is  the  fundamen- 
tal failure  of  our  health  care  system. 
Thousands  of  citizens  needlessly  jnifTer 
because  medical  attention  and  drugs  are 
not  available  to  them. 

A  recent  speech  delivered  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Rochester.  Minn  .  by  Mr  Thomas 
J.  Watson.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
outlines  some  of  the  failure,s  m  Amer- 
ica's health  care  system.  Mr  Watson  ex- 
plores three  areas  in  which  our  health 
care  system  Is  deficient  First,  we  have 
to  increase  the  number  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  paramedics  which  our  schools  pres- 
ently train  Medical  and  dental  schools 
are  in  urgent  need  of  more  funds  to  ex- 
pand their  enrollments  and  upgrade 
their  facilities.  Second,  we  must  build 
better  management  and  organization  in- 
to our  health  care  system,  in  order  to  In- 
crease our  productivity  and  cut  our  in- 
efficiency. The  third  part  of  the  job  is 
making  good  health  care  a  reality  for 
ever>-  American  citizen  We  are  failing  to 
guarantee  for  all  our  citizens  the  first 
right  set  down  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the  right  to  life. 

Often  in  the  past  we  have  faced  up 
to  the  need  for  new  legislation  Work- 
men's compensation,  child  labor,  the  re- 
duction of  the  workweek,  unemployment 
insurance,  smd  social  security  have  all 
contributed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  American  citizens  Today,  the 
pressing  need  is  to  improve  the  distri- 
bution of  medical  care  and  to  secure  the 
right  to  life  denied  to  many  citizens,  be- 
cause medical  care  is  not  attainable  for 
them 

I  believe  that  Mr  WaLson's  speech 
points  out  the  pressing  need  for  improv- 
ing medical  care  in  America,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

as  follows: 

HXALTH  8k«vici    Is  thi  Nxit  Sttp  Sociaijsm? 

(By  Thomas  J  Watson,  Jr  ) 

Let  me  start  by  asking  a  question  that  this 
great  medical  center  brings  to  mind  How 
would  you  like  to  live  in  a  country  which — 
according  to  the  figures  available  In  the 
United  Nations  ' — during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  dropped  from  seventh  In  the  world 
to  sixteenth  In  the  prevention  of  Infant  mor- 
tality; 

Has  dropped  In  female  life  expectancy  from 
sixth  to  eighth; 

Has  dropped  In  male  life  expectancy  from 
tenth  to  twenty -fourth; 

And  which  has  bought  Itself  this  unen- 
viable trend  by  spending  more  of  Its  gross 
national  product  for  medical  care — (1  out 
of  every  tl4 — than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? 

You  know  the  cotintry  I  am  talking  about. 
Our  own  USA  .  the  home  of  the  free,  the 
borne  of  the  brave,  and  the  home  of  a  de- 
crepit. Inefficient,  high-priced  system  of  med- 
ical care. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  what  some  of  the 
figures  mean  They  mean  that  in  Infant  mor- 
tality we  have  been  overtaken  by  France,  the 
n.K.,  and  Japan;  that  in  male  life  expectancy 
we  have  been  overtaken  by  Prance.  Japan, 
West  Germany  and  Italy. 

I  know  experts  can  disagree  over  our  precise 
International  standing  And  I  realize  that 
medical  problems  In  the  United  States,  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  not  Identical. 

But  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  Indicates 
that  we  are  falling  down  on  the  Job,  heading 
In  the  wrong  direction,  and  becoming  as  a 
nation  a  m&ssive   medical  disgrace. 

Now,  It  may  seem  undiplomatic  to  stand 
here  under  the  banner  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  make  an   accusation  like   that. 

I  know  American  medicine  has  scored  many 
brilliant  triumphs — the  magnificent  record 
of  this  Institution  outstanding  among  them. 
Including  the  Mayo  Brothers'  pioneer  work  In 
surgery;  and  the  discovery  and  use  of  corti- 
sone, which  brought  Doctors  Kendall  and 
Hench  of  Mayo  the  Nobel  Prize;  the  work 
of  Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  who  made  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  heartwarming  discoveries  In 
history;  of  Dr  Bela  Shlck  In  eliminating 
diphtheria;    and  of   many   others 

We  have  an  outstanding  record  of  Indi- 
vidual achievement  across  the  whole  medical 
spectrum. 

But  despite  all  that,  when  I  look  up  at  the 
International  scoreboard.  I  can  come  to  only 
one  conclusion:  We  are  falling  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately for  all  our  people  the  first  right  set 
down  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
the  right  to  life. 

What  do  we  have  to  do  to  restore  that  right 
to  every  man,  every  woman,  every  child  In 
America? 

First,  as  the  Carnegie  Commission  said 
last  month,  I  believe  we  have  to  beef  up  otir 
arsenal  Train  more  doctors,  more  nurses, 
more  paramedics. 

Ball  our  medical  and  dental  schools  out  of 
their  present  deep  financial  troubles; 

Break  ground  for  new  hospitals  and  clinics: 

In  a  word,  spend  more  money 

We  Americans  are  great  on  that. 

Show  us  a  shortage — of  airplanes  or  tanks 
or  trucks  or  scientists  or  engineers  or  satel- 
lites— and  well  Qx  It 

And  I  believe  we  can  do  that  kind  of  Job 
Just  fine  In  medicine 

Second,  we  must  build  into  the  system  bet- 
ter management,   better  organization,  more 


'  Medical  statistics  drawn  principally  from: 
United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook,  19S5, 
pp.  51-5:  Demographic  Yearbook,  1955,  pp. 
698-707:  Demographic  Yearbook,  1968.  pp 
103-11.366-74. 


Incentives  to  increase  productivity  and  cut 
Inefficiency 

I  find  It  shocking,  for  example,  that  com- 
prehensive pre-paid  group  practice,  which 
has  repeatedly  delivered  better  care  at  lower 
costs,  encounters  legal  roadblocks  In  more 
than  half  our  states. 

I  find  It  shocking  to  rebd  of  Americans 
living  In  backwoods  towns  and  city  slums 
without  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  or  a  clinic. 

I  find  It  shocking  that  as  30,000  highly 
trained  medical  corpsmen  return  to  civilian 
life  every  year — many  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle— they  too  often  discover,  if  they  want  to 
enter  medicine  as  a  career,  that  they  have 
just  one  Job  open  to  them — hospital  orderly. 

We  cannot  continue  to  live  with  facts  like 
tbeee.  We  have  to  overhaul  the  system 

But  as  we  do  so.  we  should  begin  simul- 
taneously to  do  the  third  part  of  the  Job  put 
health  care  within  reach  of  everyone  In  Amer- 
ica. 

And  that  means  putting  It  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor 

I  do  not  really  believe,  of  course,  that  you 
can  ever  make  the  poor  rich  and  the  rich 
poor  But  I  do  think  we  should  have  a  floor 
for  each  American  below  which  he  cannot 
fall .  and  I  believe  this  applies  not  only  to  his 
economic  status,  but  also  to  his  medical 
status. 

For  the  plain  fact  Is  that  under  our  present 
medical  system,  the  poor  suffer  by  far  the 
most. 

Moreover,  if  a  person  happens  not  to  be 
white,  the  picture  is  even  bleaker 

A  non-white  Infant  can  expect  to  live  six 
years  less  than  a  white  Infant. 

The  non-white  Infant  mortality  rate  is  the 
white  rate  multiplied  by  two 

The  non-white  maternal  death  rate  Is  the 
white  rate  multiplied  by  /our 

To  me,  all  this  adds  up  to  a  completely 
unacceptable  situation,  which  I  think  is  un- 
American,  un-democratlc  and  unfair 

How  do  we  correct  It,  and  extend  coverage 
for  medical  bills  to  everyone? 

Not  Just  through  tinkering  with  our  pres- 
ent system   of  paying  for   health  oare. 

Not  Just  through  trying  to  stretch  the  um- 
brella of  private  health  Insurance,  which, 
despite  Its  costliness,  still  doesn't  come  close 
to  covering  Americans  today 

No,  we  need  a  far  more  thorough  going 
reform. 

And  that  brings  us  up  against  that  old 
taboo — "Socialized  Medicine." 

I  completely  believe  in  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  But  when  the  system  clear- 
ly falls  to  produce  a  much  needed  good,  I 
think  we  should  not  flinch  from  looking  to 
some  sort  of  government  intervention  to 
get  the  Job  done 

Frequently  in  the  past,  we  aave  faced  up 
to  such  a  requirement  with  new  legislation: 
on  workmen's  compensailon.  child  labor,  the 
reduction  of  the  work  week,  unemployment 
Insurance,  and  social  security 

I  believe  we  face  today  the  same  kind  of 
moment  of  truth  in  medicine. 

And  I  believe  we  have  only  one  choice  be- 
fore us  that  will  work :  some  very  new  form 
of  national  health  insurance. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  we  looked  at  na- 
tional heeJth  Insurance  when  President  Tru- 
man tirged  it.  and  we  rejected  It. 

And  In  1949  we  rejected  It  In  part  be- 
cause of  arguments  like  this  which  app>eared 
that  year  In  the  June  issue  of  the  magazine 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  under 
the  title:  "Wake  up,  America!" 

"The  prl^-ate  profession  o*  medicine  la  tak- 
ing rapid  strides  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  (of  medical  aid  for  the  poori.  Vol- 
untary, pre-paid  hospitalization  and  profes- 
sional Insurance  plans  now  protect  56  million 
Americans  .  .  "The  American  people  enjoy 
a  state  of  good  health  unequaled  in  the 
world  today." 

As  a  dyed-ln-the-wool  free  trader,  free 
enterpriser  and  hater  of  bureaucracy,  I  ac- 


cepted ttxAt  argument  in  1949,  and  I  bet 
nearly  everyone  else  in  this  room  did,  too. 

But  on  the  evidence — parucularly  the  In- 
ternational evidence — I  cannot  accept  It  In 
1970. 

We  need  a  dedicated  and  total  effort  to 
find  a  way  to  build  a  floor  under  each  citizen 
of  this  country  that  assures  much  better 
quality  and  equality  of  medical  services  for 
aU. 

A  variety  of  plans  have  been  advanced  to 
this  end  in  the  Congress,  by  representatives 
of  government,  labor,  business  and  the  med- 
ical profession,  but  none  of  these  plans  are 
moving  very  fast,  and  our  probleea  is  com- 
pounding. 

We  do  not  need  national  health  insurance 
as  apolitical  football  in  1972 

We  need  a  new  national  health  Insurance 
law.  and  we  need  It  now — In  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  Indeed.  I  hope  the  Adminis- 
tration will  put  this  at  the  top  of  Its  priority 
list  for  1971 

To  get  that  legislation,  the  partisans  of 
varying  plans — In  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  AFL-CIO — 
must  get  together  and  compromise  their 
differences. 

And  to  speed  such  compromise.  I  believe 
all  of  us  as  citizens — and  I  dare  to  Include 
doctors — should  start  now  to  build  a  bonfire 
of  persuasion — to  8i)eak  out.  to  demand 
change,  and  not  stop  pushing  for  action 
until   we   get   the  legislation   we   need. 

We  can  take  pride  In  our  system  of  uni- 
versal public  education,  social  security,  and 
work  laws. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  have 
a  system  of  universal  public  medicine  In 
which  we  can  also  take  pride 

A  national  program  of  course.  Is  not  a 
panacea  In  itself  But  as  we  look  toward 
some  sort  of  governmental  approach  to  this 
problem,  let  us  remember  that  the  plans 
in  Britain  and  the  Scandanavlan  countries 
have  proved  very  successful  in  keeping  those 
<K)untries  in  the  front  rank  internationally. 
And  certainly  they  have  provided  better 
medical  service  for  all  of  the  people  than 
the  systems  they  supplanted.  To  me  this 
Is  a  tremendously  compelling  argument  for 
keeping  an  open  mind  as  we  look  tor  a 
solution. 

Not  long  ago.  on  a  visit  to  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  I  read  these  words 
on  a  student  poster:  "Our  age  Is  charac- 
terized by  the  perfection  of  means  and  con- 
fusion of  goals" 

The  goal  before  us  In  medicine  is  clear. 

But  we  shall  reach  It  only  by  doing  what 
we  have  always  done  with  our  magnlflcent 
American  system  fearlessly  facing  Its  faults, 
cutting  them  away,  replacing  them  with 
something  better,  and  moving  on. 

I  think  that  same  truth  comes  pounding 
through  to  us  in  the  restless,  pioneering 
lives  of  the  Mayos — a  truth  which  should 
guide  and  inspire  us  as  we  undertake  the 
tough  and  crucial  Job  which  lies  ahead: 
Bringing  the  fullness  of  American  medical 
care  to  all  the  American  people 

We  must  begin  It  now 

As  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  best  edu- 
cated nation  in  the  world — a  people  with  a 
heroic  history  of  pioneering  and  Justice  and 
compassion — I  believe  we  can  do  no  less. 


CANADIAN  CIGARETTE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  recently 
spoke  of  my  \1ews  on  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes  and  specifically  stated  that 
cigarette  advertising  can  serve  an  im- 
portant function  in  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  health  htizard  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  in  providing  tar  and  nicotine 
information  of  cigarettes  being  merchan- 
dised. Advertising  can  be  useful;  it  can 
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be  used  as  an  educating  force    At  the 

conclusion  of  my  statement  I  Included 
a  report  on  the  proposed  ban  In  British 
Columbia  on  ail  adverusinj^  of  U3bacco 
and  alcohol  and  commented  ihat  I  did 
not  advocate  similiar  action  m  the  United 
States. 

The  very  next  day,  the  Minister  of 
Nauonal  Health  and  Welfare  m  Canada 
introduced  mtc  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Cigarette  Products  Act  which  would 
ban  all  cigarette  advertism^,  set  a  limit 
on  tar  and  nicotine  content,  and  require 
a  r.ealth  wamirm-  m  ci^arettt'  packages. 
The  proposed  Canadian  legislation  Is 
very  Interesting!  and  I  have  studied  it 
closely 

The  concept  of  a  warning  on  the  ciga- 
rette package  has  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years  and  we 
have  recently  strengthened  this  package 
warning  to  provide  more  meanm^ful  in- 
formation to  the  consumer  The  limitmg 
of  tar  and  n:cotine  content  ls  a  most 
admirable  objec-tive  for  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish, I  have  adsocated  a  similar  policy 
and  in  April  introduced  S  1454.  which 
woiild  require  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  establish  limits  on  tar  and 
nicotine.  A  limitation  on  the  toxic  emis- 
sions of  cigarette  smoke  would  be  axx 
Important  step  forward  in  protecung  the 
public  health  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
review  S  1454  and  recognize  its  com- 
patablllty  with  other  measures  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  that  is.  limits  on 
pollutants,  tolerance  for  contaminants  to 
foods,  flammability  standards  for  fabrics, 
quality  standards  for  air  and  water.  I 
plan  to  hold  hearings  on  S  1454  to  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  in  the  not  too 
distant  future 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Canadian  Cig- 
arette Products  Act  and  an  article  on 
the  bill  appeartog  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  pnnted  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Recoro. 
as  follows : 

[The  Hous«  of  Commons  of  Canada.  Bill 

C-34fl| 

hit  Act  RESPKrriNo  thi  PmoMonoN  and  8al« 

OF    CiGAaXTTES 

H«r  Bilajesty,  by  and  witti  th«  advlo«  and 
conaent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : 

SHOBT  rrrLi 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Cigarette 
Products  Act. 

Qmai»arT  A  Tio  N 
a.  In  this  Act 

(a)  "analyvt"  means  a  person  designated 
as  an  analyst  pursuant  to  section  4; 

(b)  "cigarette"  means  any  roil  of  cigarette 
tobacco  wrapped  in  paper  and  Intended  for 
smoking  and.  without  limiting  the  general- 
ity of  the  foregoing,  includes  any  roll  or 
tubular  construction  of  or  containing  tobac- 
co that  Is  prescribed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  be  a  cigarette: 

(c)  "cigarette  product"  means  cigarettes, 
cigarette  tobacco  or  both; 

(d)  "cigarette  tobacco"  means  any  tobacco 
or  tobacco  substitute  represented  to  be  suit- 
able for  use  in  cigarettes  and  Includes  fine 
cut  tobacco: 

(e)  "Inspector"  means  any  person  desig- 
nated as  a  cigarette  product  Inspector  pur- 
suant to  section  4; 

(/)  "Stinlster"  means  the  lilnlster  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare: 


ig)  "nlooUne"  means  nicotine- like  alka- 
loids contained  In  any  cigarette  tobacco  or 
in  smoke  from  any  cigarette  product; 

(/I)  "other  constituent"  means  any  con- 
stituent, other  than  nicotine  or  tar,  that 
la  prescribed. 

(I)  "package'  means  any  pack,  packet,  box, 
carton  or  other  container  In  which  a  ciga- 
rette product  Is  offered  for  sale  but  does  not 
include  any  transparent  wrapping  or  wrap- 
per on  any  such  container  that  Ls  ordinarily 
removed   when   the  container  Is  opened. 

(/t  "prescribed"  means  prescribed  by  the 
regulations; 

(fc)  "sell"  include  offer  for  sale,  expose  for 
sale,  have  In  poeaeaalon  for  sale  and  dis- 
tribute: and 

(I)  "tar"  means  the  partlcxilar  matter  con- 
tained in  smoke  from  any  cigarette  prod- 
uct, but  does  not  include  nicotine  or,  if  so 
prescribed,  water. 

ntoHiBmoNS 
3.  (1)  No  person  shall,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, by  any  means  whatever  promote  the  sale 
of  any  cigarette  product  except  tliat 

(a)  any  person  who  sells  any  cigarette 
product  In  the  ordinary  course  of  buslnaas 
may, 

(<)  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  cigarette 
product,  expose  and  Identify  It  Inside  his 
place  of  buslneas. 

(II)  where  he  sells  the  cigarette  r>roduct 
by  means  of  an  automatic  vending  machine, 
display  thereon  such  Information  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  Identify  the  cigarette  product  sold 
by  means  of  such  machine,  and 

(III)  with  respect  to  his  business  premises, 
business  vehicle  or  other  property,  publish 
his  name  thereon  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
Identify  his  ownership,  tenancy  or  leasing 
thereof  or  to  comply  with  amy  law; 

(b)  a  manufacturer  of  cigarette  products 
may  distribute  or  make  available  free  of 
charge  or  on  a  subsidized  basis  his  cigarette 
products  to  his  employees  for  their  personal 
use;  and 

(c)  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale  distrib- 
utor of  cigarette  products  may  make  repre- 
sentations to  wholesale  distributors  or  re- 
tailers of  cigarette  products  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  his  products  to  such  persona. 

( 2 1  No  person  shall  Import  or  manufacture 
for  sale 

(a)  a  cigarette  product  the  8m<Ae  from 
which  contains  an  amount  of  nicotine,  tar 
or  other  constituent  exceeding  the  maximum 
amount  prescribed;  or 

(ft)  cigarette  tobacco  that  contains  an 
amount  of  nicotine  or  other  constituent  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  amount  prescribed. 

(3)  No  person  shall  sell 

(a)  a  cigarette  product  the  smoke  from 
which  contains  an  amount  of  nicotine,  tar 
or  other  constituent  exceeding  the  maximimi 
amount  prescribed; 

(ft)  cigarette  tobacco  that  contains  an 
amount  of  nicotine  or  other  constituent  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  amount  prescribed: 

(c)  a  cigarette  product  unless  there  ap- 
pears on  the  package  thereof,  clearly  and 
prominently  displayed,  the  words  of  warn- 
ing set  out  in  the  Schedule,  or  such  other 
words  as  may  be  prescribed,  and 

(I)  in  the  case  of  cigarettes,  a  statement 
in  English  and  In  Prench  of  the  amount  of 
nicotine,  tar  and  other  constituent  con- 
tained In  the  smoke  from  any  such  cigarette, 
or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  cigarette  tol>acco,  a 
statement  In  English  and  in  French  of  the 
amount  of  nicotine  and  other  constituent 
contained  in  such  tobacco  or  the  amount  of 
nicotine,  tar  and  other  constituent  In  the 
smoke  from  such  tobacco; 

id)  any  cigarette  unless  It  has  a  circum- 
ferential Une  marked  thereon  in  the  form 
and  manner  prescribed;  or 

(e)  cigarettes  by  means  of  an  automatic 
vending  machine  unless  there  appears  on 
such  machine  the  words  of  warning  required 
under  paragraph  (c)  and  a  statement  In 
English   and   In   Prench,   In  respect   of  such 


cigarettes,  required  by  subparagraph   (1)    of 
that  paragraph. 

IMSPKCnONS   A.VD   AXALT8TB 

4.  (1)  The  Minister  may  designate  as  a 
cigarette  product  Inspector  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  any  person  who.  in  his  opinion, 
is  qualified  to  be  so  designated 

(3)  An  Inspector  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  certificate  of  his  designation  an  an  in- 
spector and  on  entering  any  place  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1)  of  section  5  shall .  tf  so 
required,  produce  the  oertlflcate  to  the  per- 
son in  charge  thereof 

1 3 )  The  Minister  may  designate  as  an 
aruUyst  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  per- 
son who.  in  his  opinion.  Is  qualified  to  be  so 
designated. 

rNSPBcnoN 

6.  (1)  An  Inspector  may  at  any  reasonable 
time  enter  any  place  in  which  he  reasonably 
believes  any  cigarette  product  is  sold  or  Is 
stored  l)efore  sale  and  may.  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  for 
any  purpose  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act. 

(a)  examine  any  cigarette  product  found 
therein; 

(ft)  open  and  examine  any  package  found 
therein  that  he  has  reasovi  to  believe  contains 
any  cigarette  product:  and 

(c)  examine  any  books,  reports,  records, 
shipping  bills  and  bUis  of  lading  or  other 
documents  or  papers  that  on  reasonable 
grounds  he  believes  contain  any  Information 
relevant  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Aot  and 
make  copies  thereof  or  extracts  therefrom 

(3)  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a 
place  entered  by  an  Inspector  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( 1 )  and  every  person  employed 
therein  shall  give  the  inspector  such  assist- 
ance and  furnish  him  with  such  Information 
as  the  inspector  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (1),  reasonably  require  him  to  give  or 
fumtsh. 

6.  (1)  No  person  shall  obstruct  an  Inspec- 
tor In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act 

(3)  NO  person  shall  knowingly  make  any 
false  or  misleading  statements,  either  verbally 
or  In  writing,  to  an  ln^>«ctor  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  or  the  carrying  out  of 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

SKiztrax  AJ<n>  DcrkNTiow 

7.  (1)  Whenever  an  Inspector  believes  on 
reasonable  grounds  that  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  has  been  con- 
travened, he  m<iy  seize  and  detain  any 
cigarette  product  or  any  labelling,  packag- 
ing or  advertising  material  by  means  of  or 
m  relation  to  which  he  reasonably  believes 
the  contravention  occurred 

(3)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  ciga- 
rette product  or  other  thing,  or  a  sample 
thereof.  Is  required  as  evidence,  an  Inspec- 
tor shall  not  seize  any  cigarette  product  or 
other  thing  pursuant  to  subsection  ( 1 )  where 
in  his  opinion  the  seizure  of  the  cigarette 
product  or  other  thing  Is  not  necessary  in 
the  public  interest. 

(3)  Where  an  Inspector  has  seized  and 
detained  any  clgsirette  product  or  other 
thing  pursuant  to  subsection  (1).  he  shaU. 
as  soon  as  practicable,  advise  the  person 
In  whose  possession  the  cigarette  product 
or  other  thing  was  at  the  time  of  seizure 
of  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions that  he  believes  has  been  oontravened 

(4)  Any  cigarette  product  or  other  thing 
seized  pursuant  to  subsection  ( i )  shall  not 
t)e  detained 

(a)  after  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulations  that  are  appUoabie  to  the  ciga- 
rette product  or  other  tlUng  have,  In  the 
opinion  of  an  Inspector,  been  oontplled  «rlth; 

(b)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  ciga- 
rette product  or  other  thing,  or  a  sample 
thereof,  is  required  as  evidence,  after  an  In- 
spector or  the  Minister,  upon  appUoatlon 
made  to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  dfjareUe 
product  or  other  thing  or  by  the  p>ersitfi  in 
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whose  possession  the  cigarette  product  or 
other  thing  was  at  the  time  of  seizure,  is 
satisfied  that  it  Is  not  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  continue  to  detain  sucb  ciga- 
rette product  or  other  thing;  or 

(c)  after  the  explrauon  of  sixty  days  from 
the  day  of  seizure,  unless  before  that  time 

(I)  the  cigarette  [product  or  other  thing 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  section  9. 

(II)  proceedings  tn  which  tiie  cigarette 
product  or  other  thing  seized  may  t)e  re- 
quired have  been  Instituted,  in  which  event 
the  cigarette  product  or  «,her  thing  may  t>e 
detained  until  the  proceedings  are  finally 
ooncluded,  or 

(lU)  notice  of  an  application  for  an  order 
extending  the  time  during  which  the  ciga- 
rette product  or  other  thing  may  be  detained 
has  been  served  In  accordance  with  section 
8. 

(6)  A  cigarette  product  or  other  thing 
seised  by  an  inspector  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (1)  may.  at  the  option  of  an  inspected-. 
be  kept  or  .su>red  in  ;^e  building  or  place 
where  it  was  seized  or  may  be  removed  to 
any  orther  proper  place  by  or  at  the  direction 
of  an  inspector. 

(6)  Unless  authorized  by  an  !n^>octor,  no 
person  shall  rem<:>ve  alter  or  interfere  In  any 
way  with  any  cigarette  product  or  other  thing 
seized  and  detained  by  an  Inspector  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (11  but  an  Inspector 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing  wae 
seized,  allo^-  that  person  or  any  person  au- 
thorlaed  by  that  person  to  examine  the  ciga- 
rette piroduct  or  other  thing  so  seized  and 
where  practicable,  furnish  a  sample  thereof 
to  such  person 

8.  (1)  Where  proceedings  In  which  any 
cigarette  product  or  other  thing  seized  or 
detained  pursuant  to  subsection  1 1 )  of  sec- 
Uon  7  may  be  required  hare  not  been  In- 
stituted, the  Minister  may  before  the  expi- 
ration of  sixty  days  from  the  day  of  seizure 
and  upon  the  serving  of  prior  notice  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (2)  on  the  owner 
of  the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing  or  on 
the  p)er8on  tn  whose  possession  the  cigarette 
product  or  other  thing  was  at  the  time  of 
seizure,  apply  to  a  magistrate  within  whose 
territorial  Jurisdiction  the  seizure  was  made 
for  an  order  extending  the  time  during  which 
the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing  may  be 
detained. 

(2)  The  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(1)  shall  be  served  by  personal  service  at 
least  five  clear  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which 
the  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  magis- 
trate or  by  registered  mall  a;  least  seven 
clear  days  prior  to  that  day  and  shall  specify 

(a)  the  place  where  and  the  time  when 
the  application  is  to  be  heard,  which  lime 
shall  be  not  later  than  ten  days  after  service 
of  the  notice: 

(ft)  the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing  in 
respect  of  which  the  application  Is  to  be 
made    and 

ici  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Minister 
Intends  to  rely  to  show  why  the  time  during 
which  the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing 
may  be  detained  should  be  extended 

(3)  Where,  upon  the  hearing  of  an  appli- 
cation made  under  subsection  M  i .  the  magis- 
trate 18  .'satisfied  that  the  cigarette  product 
or  other  thing  seized  should  continue  to  be 
detained  he  shall  order  that  the  cigarette 
product  or  other  thing  be  detained  for  such 
additional  period  of  time  as  he  deems  proper 
and  that  up>on  the  expiration  of  such  period 
of  time  the  cigarette  product  or  other  thing 
be  restored  to  the  person  from  whom  It  was 
seized  or  to  any  other  person  entitled  to 
possession  thereof  unless  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  of  time  subparagraph  (1) 
or  (11)  of  paragraph  (c)  of  subsection  (4) 
of  section  7  applies 

(4)  Where,  upon  the  hearing  of  an  appli- 
cation made  under  subsection  (1).  the  mag- 
istrate   is    not    aaiiafled    that    the    cigarette 
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product  or  other  thing  seiaed  should  con- 
tinue to  be  detained,  he  shall  order  that  the 
cigarette  product  or  other  thing  be  restored 
to  the  person  from  whom  It  was  seized  or  to 
any  other  person  entitled  to  possession  there- 
of upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the 
day  of  seizure  unless. 

(a)  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  of 
time,  subptirugraph  ili  or  (11)  of  ptiragraph 
(c)   of  subsectloii   (4)   of  section  7  applies;  or 

(ft)  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  such  period 
of  lime  lias  then  expired  in  which  event  he 
shall  order  the  restoration  thereof  forth- 
with to  the  person  from  whom  It  wft«  seized 
or  to  any  other  person  entitled  to  posses- 
sion therecrf 

roRrxrmu: 

9.  (1)  Where  an  Inspector  has  seized  any 
cigarette  product  or  other  thing  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( 1  )  of  section  7  and  the  owner 
thereof  or  the  person  In  lawful  possession 
thereof  at  the  time  of  seizure  consents  in 
writing  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  cigarette 
product  or  other  thing,  such  cigarette  prod- 
uct or  other  thing  Is  thereupon  forfeited  to 
Her  Majesty 

(2)  Where  a  person  Is  convicted  of  an  of- 
fence under  this  Act  and  any  cigarette  prod- 
uct or  other  thing  seized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( 1 )  of  section  7  by  means  of  or  In 
relation  to  which  the  offence  was  committed 
Is  then  being  detained,  such  cigarette  prod- 
uct or  other  thing 

(a)  Is.  upion  such  conviction,  In  addition 
tAj  any  punishment  imp>o6ed  lor  the  offence, 
forfeited  to  Her  Majesty  If  such  forfeiture  is 
directed  by  the  court,  or 

(b  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  taking  an  appeal  from  the  conviction  or 
upon  the  final  conclusion  of  t^e  proceedings, 
as  the  case  may  be.  be  restored  to  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  seized  or  to  any  oti,»er  per- 
son enUtled  to  possession  thereof  upon  such 
conditions,  if  any,  relating  to  sale  as  may  be 
Imposed  by  order  of  the  court  and  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  are  necessary  to  avoid 
the  commission  of  any  further  offence  under 
this  Act 

SEOULATIONS 

10  ( 1 )  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make 

regulations 

(a)  fixing  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
( 2 1  and  ( 3  i  of  section  3. 

(1)  the  maximum  amount  of  nicotine,  tar 
or  other  constituent  that  may  be  contained 
In  the  smoke  from  any  cigarette  product, 
and 

fil)  the  maximum  amount  of  nicotine  or 
other  constituent  that  may  be  oontalnsd  in 
cigarette  tobacco: 

(ft)   prescribing  the  manner  In  which 

(!)  the  amount  of  nicotine,  tar  or  other 
constituent  contained  In  the  smoke  from  any 
cigarette  product,  or 

(11)   the  amount  of  nicotine  or  other  con- 
stituent contained   In  cigarette  tobacco, 
shall  be  determined, 

(CI  prescribing  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  words  of  warning  and  the  state- 
ments required  by  paragraph  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  section  3  shall  appear  on  any 
package  or  on  any  automatic  vending  ma- 
chine, as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(A)  prescribing  any  matter  or  thing  that 
by  this  Act  Is  to  be  prescribed 

(2)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  or  an  amend- 
ment to  a  regulation  that  the  Governor  in 
Council  proposes  to  make  under  subsection 
li)  shall  be  published  in  the  Canada  Ga- 
zette and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  to  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
other  Interested  persons  to  make  represen- 
tations to  the  Minister  with  respect  thereto 

11  Nothing  shall  apF>ear  on  or  in  any 
package  of  a  cigarette  product  or  any  wxap- 
plng  or  »Tapper  thereof  or  on  any  automatic 
vending  machine  to  suggest,  expressly  or  by 
implication,  that  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette 
product  does  not  constitute  a  health  hazard 


because  the  cigarette  product  compiles  with 
the   requirements   of   this   Act  or   otherwise 

orrxNcx  and  punishmxnt 

12.  (1)  Every  person  who  contravenes  sub- 
section (1)  or  (2)  of  section  3  Is  guUty  of 
an  offence  and  liable 

(a)  on  summary  conviction,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  thousand  doUars  or  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years  or  to  both;  or 

( ft )  on  conviction  upwn  Indictment,  to  a 
fine  not  excedlng  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  or  lo  both 

(2)  Every  person  who  contravenes  sub- 
section i3>  of  section  3  Is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  liable 

(o)  on  consummary  conviction,  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  to 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  or  to  both,  or 

(ft)  on  conviction  upon  Indictment,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  to  both. 

(3)  A  prosecution  under  paragraph  (o) 
of  subsection  (1)  may  be  Instituted  at  any 
time  *Tthin  twelve  months  after  the  time 
when  the  subject  matter  of  the  orosecutlon 
arose. 

(4)  Every  person  who  contravenes  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  other  than  section  3. 
U  guilty  of  an  offense  and  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  lo  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  or  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months  or  to  both 

(6)  Where  a  corporation  Is  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  any  offloer  director 
or  agent  of  the  corporation  who  directed. 
authorized,  assented  to.  acquiesced  in.  or 
participated  In.  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fence is  a  party  to  and  guilty  of  the  offence 
and  Is  liable  on  conviction  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  the  offence  whether  or 
aot  the  corporation  has  been  prosecuted  or 
convicted 

13.  (1)  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  selling  any  cigarette  product  In 
contravention  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
if  he  establishes  that 

(a)  he  purchased  the  cigarette  product 
from  another  p>erson:  and 

(bi  he  could  not  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence have  ascertained  that  the  sale  of  the 
cigarette  product  would  have  been  in  contra- 
vention of  this  Act  or  the  regulations. 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  manufacturing  a  cigarette  prod- 
uct for  sale  If 

(o)  the  package  thereof  Is  marked  In  dis- 
tinct overprinting  with  the  words  "Pot  ex- 
port" and  "Exportation":  and 

(ft)  he  establishes  that  the  cigarette  prod- 
uct Is  for  export  and  that  such  product 
and  Its  package  do  not  oontravene  any 
known  requirement  of  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  1?  or  is  about  to  be  exported. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an 
offence  of  selling  a  cigarette  product  If 

(a)  the  cigarette  product  Is  sold  for  ex- 
port: and 

(6)  he  establishes  that  the  cigarette  prod- 
uct and  lt«  package  do  not  contravene  any 
known  requirement  of  the  law  at  the  coun- 
try to  which  U  Is  or  Is  about  to  be  exported 

t4)  Subsection  (11  does  not  apply  in  any 
prosecution  unless  the  aorused  at  least 
seven  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  trial, 
ha?  given  to  the  prosecutor  notice  in  writ- 
ing that  he  intends  to  Invoke  the  protection 
of  sut>sectton  ( 1 )  and  has  disclosed  to  the 
prosecutor  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  purchased  the  ciga- 
rette product  and  the  date  of  purchase 

PXOSECTTTTOKS 

14.  (1)  No  exception,  exemption,  excuse 
or  qualification  prescribed  by  law  Is  required 
to  be  set  out  or  negatived,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  an  Information  or  indictment  for  an 
offence  under  section  12  of  this  Act  or  under 
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•ectloa  404.  407  or  408  of  the  Criminal  Code 
lA  rasp«ct  of  &n  offence  uoder  •ectton  13. 

(3)  la  »jxj  proaecutloQ  for  »n  offence  men- 
UozMd  In  subaection  ( 1 )  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  an  exception,  exemption,  excuae  or 
qfoallflcatton  prescribed  by  law  operates  in 
faTour  of  the  accused  Ls  on  the  accxiaed.  and 
the  prosecutor  Ls  not  required  except  by  way 
of  rebuttAl.  to  proT»  th*t  the  «zoepttazi. 
exemption,  excuse  or  qualification  does  not 
operate  In  favour  of  the  accused,  whether  or 
not  It  Is  set  out  In  the  Information  or  mdJct- 
ment. 

15.  (1)  STihJect  to  this  section,  a  certlflcat* 
of  an  analyst  stating  that  he  has  analysed 
»ay  cigarette  tobacco  or  the  smoke  from  any 
cigarette  product  In  accordance  with  a  man- 
ner prescribed  ar.d  stating  the  reault  of  his 
analysis  Is  admissible  in  evidence  In  any 
prosecution  for  an  offence  under  section  12 
or  under  section  406.  407  or  408  of  the  Crim- 
iTuil  Code  In  respect  of  an  offence  under  sec- 
tion 12  and  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
to  the  contrary  Is  proof  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  certificate  without  proof  of 
the  signature  or  the  official  character  of  the 
person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  cer- 
tificate 

(3)  The  party  against  whom  a  certificate 
of  an  analyst  is  produced  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ( 1 )  may,  with  leave  of  the  cotirt.  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  the  analyst  for  the 
purposes  of  cross-examination. 

I  3)  No  certificate  shall  be  i-ecelved  m  evi- 
dence pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  unless  the 
party  Intending  to  produce  It  has  given  to 
the  party  against  whom  It  Is  Intended  to  he 
produced  reasonable  notice  of  such  intention 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  certificate 

18  Where  a  copy  of  any  document  or  paper 
Is  made  pursuant  to  pjara^raph  \e)  of  sub- 
section ill  of  section  5  and  Is  certified  by 
the  Minister  or  a  person  thereunto  author- 
ised by  the  Minister  to  be  a  copy  made  pur- 
suant to  thst  paragraph  such  copy  is  sd- 
mlsBlble  In  evidence  and  has  the  same  pro- 
bative force  as  the  orlglna!  document  or 
paper  would  have  If  It  had  been  proven  in 
the  ordlnarv  way 

17  A  complaint  or  Information  in  respect 
of  an  offence  under  this  Act  may  be  heard 
tried  or  determined  by  a  court  if  the  accused 
Is  resident  az  carrying  on  business  within 
the  terrltona!  Jurlsdlcton  of  that  court  al- 
thouirh  thf  matter  of  the  complaint  or  Infor- 
mation did  not  arise  in  that  territorial  JurU- 
dlctlon. 


STATtrrXS    OF    CAMAi3A.     1970 

18.  A  reference  in  this  Act  to  any  Act  that 
Is  repeated  and  replaced  by  the  Revised 
Stacutae  of  Canada.  1970.  or  to  any  provision 
of  such  an  ,\ct  shall,  after  the  coining?  Into 
forca  of  tho«e  Bevised  Statutes,  be  read  as 
regards  any  traxisactlon.  matter  or  thing  sub- 
sequent there  to  as  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding Act  or  provlalon  included  Irs  those 
Revised  Statutes. 

coMijro  rrrro  roac* 

19.  (1)  This  Act  shall  come  into  lanx  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  1972 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (I),  sub- 
paragraph (11)  of  paragraph  'Ci  of  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  section  3  shall  come  into  force 
on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation. 

Canada  Paopoaxs  Totai.  CroAarTTX-Ana   Ban 
TAi-Nico-mrx    Latrrs.    LffSPScnoM,    Watn- 

LNOS 

Ottawa. — The  Canadian  government  Intro- 
duced leglalatlor.  calling  for  a  oompJete  ban 
on  all  forms  ot  cigarec  advertlaing  begianlng 
Jan.   1 

Alao  under  the  WJl.  ttie  government  would 
be  empowered  to  seit  standards  on  tar  and 
nicotine  content  and  to  organlee  an  Inapec- 
tlon  system  to  ensure  that  the  standante  are 
met. 

The  Canadian  T«)acoo  Manufaoturers 
Council  said  It  was  overwhelmecl"  tiy  the 
bill's  scope  -We  knew  the  bill  was  com- 
ing.' said  Paul  Pare,  council  president,  -but 


w«  certainly  didn't  think  tt  would  go  that 

far." 

John  Munro.  health  and  welfare  minister, 
and  a  heavy  sntoker  hloMelf.  said  the  gov- 
amment  is  acting  because  "meet  oaaes  of 
lung  cancer  are  attributable  to  smoking  "  He 
said  4,700  persons  died  In  Canada  ot  lung 
cancer  Ln  1966  and  3.600  of  theae  deaths  were 
related  directly  to  smoking 

Mr  Munro.  Incidentally  said  that  until 
recently  he  had  smoked  about  75  clgarets  a 
day,  but  has  cut  down  to  lees  than  40 

The  bill  would  have  clgaret  packages  list 
the  tar  and  niootine  content  of  the  clgarets 
and  oarry  the  admoniOon.  "Warning  Danger 
to  health  Increased  with  amount  smoked, 
avoid  Inhaling  '  The  bill  also  would  require 
cigarets  to  be  marked  with  a  "circumferen- 
tial ring"  to  warn  that  dgarecs  smoked  fur- 
ther than  this  mark  emit  smoke  oontalnlng 
higher   concentrations   of   tar  and   niootine. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  violating  the 
bill's  provisions  would  be  a  (100,000  fine  or 
five  years  In  jail. 

Mr  Munro  said  the  bill  would  prohibit 
advertising  cigarets  "on  television,  radio.  In 
print  or  by  means  of  premiums  or  coupons  " 
The  bill  Itself  would  make  it  unlawful  to  ad- 
vertise m  any  way.  meaning  that  billboards 
and  signs  would  have  to  come  down.  The 
proposed  legislation  deals  exclusively  with 
cigarets.  and  Mr  Munro  said  the  government 
doesn't  plan  any  action  against  advertising 
pipe  tobacco  or  cigars. 

The  government  doesn't  plan  to  try  to  stop 
clgaret  advertising  In  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines  distributed  in  Canada.  Mr 
Munro  said.  But  Mr  Pare  said  the  Industry 
wouldn't  use  this  loophole  because  com- 
panies wouldn't  be  able  to  list  the  advertis- 
ing costs  as  a  tax   write-off  expenditure 

Both  Mr  Munro  and  Mr  Pare  agreed  that 
banning  clgaret  advertising  won't  necessarily 
cut  down  on  clgaret  smoking  in  Canada  but 
the  health  and  welfare  minister  contended 
the  ban  would  "end  the  inducement  to 
smoke." 

The  tobacco  industry  is  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  bUl's  provisions  to  let  the 
Canadian  government  set  tar  and  nicotine 
standards.  Mr.  Pare  said.  If  the  standard  is 
too  low.  he  contended,  'the  tobacco  Industry 
could  be  crippled"  because  low-level  cigarets 
are  "tasteless." 

Mr  Pare,  who  also  Is  president  of  Imp>erlal 
Tobacco  ProducU  Co..  a  division  of  Imasco 
Ltd..  said  the  tobacco  Industry  spends  $26 
million  a  year  on  clgaret  advertising  The 
ban.  he  asserted,  would  "result  in  hardships 
to  many  people  In  the  marketing  field  in 
Canada.  "  He  also  charged  that  the  bUl  ef- 
fectively would  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
new  brands  and  would  "seriously  restrict 
competition   among  manufacturers" 

The  advertuing-ban  bill  is  considered  cer- 
tain to  pass  !n  Parliament.  Spokesmen  for 
the  political  parties  praised  the  bill  and  the 
governing  Liberal  Party  holds  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate 
The  British  Columbia  legislature  two 
months  asfo  passed  a  similar  hard-line  bill 
banning  clgaret  advertising  In  that  provlnoe. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  P.\NEL 
OP  CONSULTANTS  OP  THE  CON- 
QUEST OP  CANCER 

Mr     KENNEDY     Mr     Prwident.    re- 
cently Mr  Benno  C  Schmidt,  Chairman 

of  the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  delivered  a  ma- 
jor address  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. \n  which  he  discussed  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  his  panel  The 
occasion  of  Mr  Schmidt  s  speech  was  a 
dinner  m  New  York  honoring  Mrs  Mary 
Lasker  for  her  enormous  contributions 
to  this  field  and  to  the  entire  field  of 
medical  research 
Ln  his  speech.  Mr.  Schmidt  provided 


an  excellent  prop-ess  report  on  our  efforts 
to  conquer  cancer.  As  members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware.  Mr.  Schmidt  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  S. 
1828.  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  which 
was  approved  last  week  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  which  wUi  soon  reach  the  Senate 
floor  for  for  debate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr  Schmidt's  speech  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

CoNQUxsT  or  Cancxk 

!^  Rockefeller.  Mrs  Lasker.  President  and 
Mrs    Johnson,  distinguished  guests, 

I  wish  I  could  take  a  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  me  this  evening  to  talk  about  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  our  lovely  guest 
of  honor.  Mary  Lasker.  has  done  to  enhance 
and  enrich  medical  research,  and  particu- 
larly cancer  research.  In  this  country  How. 
ever,  that  task  has  been  reserved  for  a  very 
distinguished  guest  and  as  a  fellow  Texan. 
I  know  better  than  to  trespass  on  his  do- 
main. Therefore.  I  will  proceed  with  the 
task  which  Mr  Rockefeller  has  assigned  to 
me — to  give  you  a  brief  report  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  and  to  give  you  a  progress  report  on 
where  we  stand  today 

To  review  briefly  the  background  of  our 
Panel,  on  AprU  27.  1870.  the  United  States 
Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution  376  au- 
thorizing the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  appoint  a  panel  to  make 
a  comprehensive  report  on  canoer  and  to 
develop  recommendations  for  a  program  for 
making  the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  na- 
tional goal.  Ln  June  of  1970.  the  Senate 
Joined  the  House  of  Representatives  m  pass- 
ing Concurrent  Resolution  675  expressing 
the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"the  conquest  of  cancer  should  be  made  a 
national  crusade,  and  that  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  so 
that  citizens  of  this  land  and  ail  other  lands 
might  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  medi- 
cal scourge  In  history" 

At  the  first  meeting  of  our  Panel  on  June 
29,  1970.  we  were  charged  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  reporting  as  promptly  as  possible  on: 

(1)  Where  we  stand  today  in  the  field  of 
cancer: 

(2)  What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  prom- 
ise for  significant  advance,   and 

(3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  national 
goal 

I  believe  that  the  Report  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1970,  answers  those  questlon-s  Part  I 
of  that  Report  sets  forth  In  twelve  brief 
paragraphs  a  summary  of  the  cancer  prob- 
lem, the  areas  of  special  promise  which  offer 
unusual  opportunities  for  Intensified  effort, 
and  the  recommendations  of  our  Panel  Part 
n  of  the  Report  seu  forth  the  scientific  and 
medical  background  in  more  detail 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  of  the  $360,000  appropriated  by  the 
Senate  for  the  administrative  cosu  of  our 
study,  only  $75,000  was  spent  This  was  pos- 
sible because  of  the  generous  contribution 
of  time  and  effort  by  many  persons  who 
would  not  have  been  available  at  all  on  a 
reimbursement  basis,  but  who,  because  of 
their  dedication  to  the  goals  of  our  study, 
gave  time  and  talent  without  reservation 
These  Include  not  only  members  of  the  Panel. 
but  several  hundred  members  of  the  scienti- 
fic community  whose  lives  are  devoted  In  a 
large  measure  to  work  related  to  the  con- 
quest of  cancer 

The  largest  burden  of  the  work  of  our 
Committee  was  borne  by  the  scientific  and 
professional    members,    and    I    have    never 
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known  any  group  to  work  with  greater  un- 
selfishness and  dedication,  Several  members 
of  the  Committee  literally  worked  full  time 
on  this  task  over  a  period  of  five  months. 
The  lay  members  of  the  Commlltee  also  con- 
tributed very  substantially  to  our  effort,  and 
no  chairman  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more 
dedicated  Committee  or  with  better  coopera- 
tion than  that  which  I  received  as  chairman 
of  this  distinguished  Panel.  We  also  received 
enormous  help  from  the  entire  scientific 
community.  Including  those  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  many  other  great 
Institutions  In  this  country  which  are 
devoted  In  whole  or  In  part  to  cancer  re- 
search. 

Our  deliberations  were  extensive,  wide- 
ranging,  and  I  believe  thorough,  and  at  their 
conclusion  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
of  the  view  that  the  conquest  of  cancer  is 
a  realistic  goal  if  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  recommended  in  the 
Report  Is  promptly  Initiated  and  relentlessly 
pursued. 

Immediately  following  the  presentation  of 
our  Report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  De- 
cember 4,  1970,  a  bill  was  introduced  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  which  is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  our  Report 
This  bill,  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,"  Is 
now  pending  In  the  Congress 

In  January  of  1971,  the  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  announced  his 
support  of  the  objectives  of  our  Report  In 
the   following  words. 

"I  will  also  ask  (the  President  said)  for  an 
appropriation  of  an  extra  $100  million  to 
launch  an  intensive  campaign  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer,  and  I  will  ask  later  for  whatever 
additional  funds  can  effectively  be  used  The 
time  has  come  In  America  when  the  same 
kind  of  concentrated  effort  that  split  the 
atom  and  took  man  to  the  moon  should  be 
turned  toward  conquestlng  this  dread  dis- 
ease Let  us  make  a  total  national  commit- 
ment to  achieve  this  goal." 

What  accounts  for  this  sudden  accelerated 
Interest  in  cancer  at  this  time''  After  all  the 
years  that  cancer  has  been  with  us,  what  has 
led  the  Congress  In  the  two  Resolutions  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  President  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  address,  to  give  a  new  and  higher 
priority  to  the  cancer  program'  1  believe  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  Is  twofold  First 
the  action  of  the  Congre.ss  and  the  President 
reflects  the  desires  of  the  American  people, 
and  secondly,  the  time  Is  right  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  for  a  program  of  this 
kind  as  It  has  never  been  In  the  past. 

First,  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned,  there  Is  no  question  that  cancer 
Is  their  number  one  health  concern  A  poll 
conducted  in  1966  showed  that  62 ^'r  of  the 
public  feared  cancer  more  than  any  other 
disease  Yet,  despite  this  concern,  of  the  200 
million  Americans  alive  today,  60  million 
win  develop  cancer  and  34  million  will  die  of 
cancer  If  better  methods  of  prevention  and 
treatment  are  not  discovered  About  one- 
half  of  these  deaths  will  occur  before  the  age 
of  65,  and  cancer  causes  more  deaths  among 
children  and  young  people  than  any  other 
disease  Cancer  is  often  an  ugly  disease, 
striking  as  harshly  at  human  dignity  as  at 
human  life,  and  more  often  than  not  It  rep- 
resents financial  catastrophe  for  the  family 
m  which  It  strikes 

Yet,  the  amount  spent  on  cancer  research 
has  been  grossly  inadequate  As  pointed  out 
In  our  Report,  for  every  man  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  SUtes,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spent  in  1969:  $410  on  national  de- 
fense; $125  on  the  war  In  Vietnam:  $19  on 
the  space  program;  $19  on  foreign  aid:  and 
only  $0  89  on  cancer  research  Canoer  deaths 
last  year  were  eight  times  the  number  of 
Uvea  lost  In  six  years  In  Vietnam,  five  and 
one-half  times  the  number  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  killed  in  battle  in  all  four 
years  of  World  War  II.  Given  the  seriousness 


of  the  cancer  problem  to  the  health  and 
morale  of  our  society,  this  allocation  of  na- 
tional priorities  Is  no  longer  acceptable  tc 
the  American  p>eople.  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  cancer  in  human  terms,  the  economic 
costs  are  staggering  Fifteen  billion  dollars 
per  year  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  cancer  to  this  nation  It  Is  no  wonder 
then  that  the  American  people  support  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  their  determi- 
nation to  give  a  higher  priority  to  finding 
solutions   to   the   cancer   problem. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  point,  those 
most  familiar  with  the  cancer  problem,  the 
scientists  and  professional  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  working  In  this  field,  feel 
that  the  time  is  especially  right  today  for 
an  intenalfied  and  accelerated  effort.  I  would 
like  now  to  call  on  Dr.  James  Holland,  im- 
mediate past-President,  American  Association 
for  Cancer  Research,  and  one  of  the  distin- 
guished cancer  scientists  on  our  Panel,  to 
summarize  for  you  very  briefly  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  feeling  that  recent  advances 
In  the  knowledge  of  cancer  have  opened  up 
far  more  promising  areas  for  Intensive  Inves- 
tigation than  have  ever  heretofore  existed 
Following  Dr.  Holland's  presentation.  I  will 
resume  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  the  Panel's 
recommendations  Dr  Holland. 
Dr  Holland  Mr  Chairman, 
The  goal  of  cancer  research  Is  to  under- 
stand the  cancer  cell  so  thoroughly  that  pre- 
vention or  cure  is  always  possible  We  do  not 
enjoy  that  status  today  In  the  past  two 
decades,  however,  we  have  learned  more  of 
critical  value  than  In  all  the  years  before 

Fundamental  advances  In  molecular  biol- 
ogy have  elucidated  the  structure  of  DNA 
as  a  double  helix  wherein  is  coded  all  the 
information  for  the  function  and  reproduc- 
tion of  each  species  Messages  from  this  li- 
brary of  genetic  Information  are  translated 
from  the  nucleus  to  other  portions  of  the  cell 
There  the  instructions  are  precisely  followed 
to  synthesize  various  types  of  compounds 
which  are  the  structural  substance  and  the 
working  molecules  They  modulate  the  flow  of 
cheniical  events  of  every  day  life,  and  upon 
the  proper  signals  prepare  the  cell  to  divide 
All  these  events  take  place  In  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  apologize  that  I  have  compressed 
In  five  sentences  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  5000  investigators 

The  cancer  cell  Is  disordered.  It  is  less 
responsive  than  the  normal  cell  to  the  ordi- 
nary events  within  and  between  cells  which 
tell  It  not  to  divide.  An  appreciation  of  all 
these  facts  has  permitted  the  design  of  ex- 
periments to  seek  where  the  abnormalities 
of  cancer  lie  Studies  of  DNA,  of  the  intricate 
process  of  readout  of  the  messages  from 
DNA.  of  the  physical  transport  of  the  mes- 
sages within  the  ceU.  and  of  the  controls  that 
specify  which  messages  shall  be  read  and 
which  shall  be  repressed  are  the  object  of 
much  cancer  research.  Which  of  these  proc- 
esses is  abnormal  in  a  cancer  cell  is  not 
known  for  certain,  but  the  areas  of  Ignorance 
have  been  Identlfled,  and  to  some  extent  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  search  is  intensive. 

Certain  chemical  and  physical  factors  In 
our  environment  are  known  to  be  able  to 
cause  cancer  In  experimental  animals  and 
In  man,  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
points  to  environmental  factors  In  most  cases. 
An  expanded  program  Is  needed  to  discover 
other  chemicals,  perhaps  unsuspected,  that 
constitute  clear  and  present  danger  because 
of  their  indiscriminate  use  Furthermore,  re- 
search reports  are  appearing  on  the  intracel- 
lular alterations  that  cancer-producing 
chemicals  themselves  must  undergo  before 
they  cause  the  disorders  of  regulation  that 
lead  to  cancerous  behavior  It  already  has 
been  possible  to  interrupt  the  activation  or 
effectiveness  of  certain  cancer-producing 
chemicals,  thereby  decreasing  their  danger- 
ous potential. 

Viruses  have  been  proved  responsible  for 
one  or  more  kinds  of  cancer  in  each  of  the 


following  species:  frogs,  chickens,  mice.  rats, 
guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  cats  and  dogs.  Human 
cells  in  culture  have  been  Infected  with 
viruses  known  to  cause  cancers  In  mice  and 
cats  Viruses  have  been  isolated  from  certain 
human  cancers  which  have  extraordinary 
similarity  structurally  and  chemically  to 
rtnises  known  to  cause  homologous  cancers 
In  laboratory  animals.  It  does  not  tax  the 
imagination  to  anticipate  that  definite  proof 
some  human  cancers  are  due  to  viruses  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  probably  soon  Brilliant 
observations  in  the  past  year  have  unravelled 
most  of  the  mystery  of  how  viruses  which 
cause  leukemia  In  chickens  and  m  mice 
multiply  to  form  more  virus  particles,  and 
some  of  the  mystery  of  how  they  enter  the 
cellular  DNA  to  influence  the  control  of 
cellular  behavior  Cancer  research  Is  probing 
close  to  the  core 

One  means  of  detecting  viruses  dep>ends 
on  demonstration  of  virus-derived  and  vlrus- 
speclflc  chemical  substances  In  or  on  the 
infected  cell  Unique  new  substances  have 
been  demonstrated  on  some  human  tumors 
which  suggests  that  virus  Infection  exists  In 
these  cells  This  Is  an  area  which  deserves 
major  expansion  Proof  of  viral  etiology,  yea 
or  nay,  is  the  utmost  Importance  because  of 
the  opportunities  which  might  exist  for  pre- 
vention of  infection,  or  prevention  of  tumcr 
formation.  New  drugs  could  also  be  devel- 
oped to  cope  with  the  viral  infection  once  it 
had  occurred,  :n  addition  to  the  effects  that 
drugs  have  on  the  cancer  cells  themselves 

Immune  responses,  the  natural  defenses  of 
the  body  against  disease,  have  been  shown 
recently  to  be  active  against  several  human 
cancers  Breast  cancer  skin  cancer,  bone 
cancer,  malignant  melanoma,  neuroblastoma 
and  acute  leukemia  are  but  some  of  the 
cancers  where  Immune  responses  have  been 
recognized  A  number  of  studies  are  now 
beginning  In  efforts  to  exploit  this  response. 
using  artificial  and  natural  stimulants  of  the 
body's  defenses  and  even  tumor  cell  prepam- 
tlons  themselves  Some  have  already  been 
successful. 

Once  a  cancer  has  developied  earlier  diag- 
nosis means  earlier  treatment  Tt  is  a  long 
sought  objective  to  diagnose  cancers  before 
they  spread,  which  Implies  techniques  that 
do  not  depend  on  the  cancer's  becoming 
large  enough  to  cause  symptoms  Highly 
sensitive  and  specific  blood  tesU  have  been 
discovered  In  recent  years  that  allow  the 
detection  of  certain  cancers  because  of  their 
chemical  fingerprints.  Such  research  needs 
much  emphasis. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  advances  In 
cancer  research  have  been  made  m  chemo- 
therapy. To  the  curative  action  of  surgery 
and  radiotherapy,  we  now  have  added  the 
curative  activliv  of  drugs  for  several  huma.'^. 
cancers,  in  addition  to  useful  therapy  and 
patient  benefit  for  many  other  types  of  can- 
cer I  now  recognize  32  different  drugs  which 
have  useful,  reproducible  anti-cancer  aetlv- 
ity,  and  the  list  is  expanding  The  continu- 
ously increasing  survival  of  children  with 
acute  leukemia,  and  the  presumptive  ctire  of 
some  of  these  children,  is  particularly  grati- 
fying. It  has  been  possible  to  discover  the 
mechanism  of  action  of  many  of  the  anti- 
cancer drugs,  and  thus  to  design  other  new 
drugs  to  hit  at  the  same  target.  Several  com- 
binations of  drugs  have  proved  more  active 
than  the  single  components  alone,  providing 
for  multiplicity  of  attack  and  wide  variety  of 
therapeutic  strategies.  Some  of  these  strate- 
gies Include  the  coordinated  use  of  chemo- 
therapy and  surgery,  or  of  chemotherapy  and 
radiotherapy,  and  much  future  advance  Is 
to  be  expected  in  this  arena.  Chemotherapy 
and  immunotherapy  Is  a  particularly  chal- 
lengiixg  area. 

Progreas  in  radiation  research  has  acceler- 
ated, with  more  effective  therapy  possible 
from  higher  energy  soxirces  and  better  tech- 
niques of  delivery.  Some  cancers  have  now 
been  ciired  with  skilled  radiotherapy  which 
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were  one*  thought  to  t>«  restricted  to  p»UU- 
tlon  and  pain  relief  u  the  limit  of  rsdlAtlon 
effect  Better  Inalght  Into  the  mechanism* 
by  which  rmtllatlon  cauaee  Ita  effect,  and  the 
Influence  of  aeverai  phyuc*;  and  chemical 
factors  on  it  .lold  promlae  of  even  better  re- 
sulu  to  come 

It  has  proved  poMlble  to  gain  mucif  cIliU- 
cai  and  sclenUAc  information  on  the  effect* 
of  treatment  from  cooperative  studies  con- 
ducted by  ;arge  groups  of  Investlgaujrs  thus 
shortening  the  time  ui  reaiiae  meaningful 
application  of  chemotherapeutlc  principles 
and  the  time  to  eetabiuh  the  value  of  new 
cancer  drugs  Such  therape\itic  Inveetlga- 
tlona  could  effectively  be  expanded  forth- 
with. 

In  summary  I  believe  there  has  been  a 
broad  and  p<jwerf\i;  wave  of  advances  In 
cancer  research  m  ;-el!  biology.  In  chemical 
carcinogenesis.  In  vmjlogy  and  immunology. 
In  dlagnoals.  m  chemotherapy  and  radio- 
therapy and  in  combination  treatir.ents  In 
some  places  the  tide  has  raced  a.^ead.  pro- 
viding enough  knowledge  f.T  prevention  or 
cure  When  applied  m  those  places,  preven- 
tion or  cure  has  resulted  The  value  of  such 
observations  is  clear  we  know  u  can  be  done, 
because  It  has  been  done  Cancer  research  Is 
truly  at  the  crossroads  and  it  is  with  pro- 
found satlsfacUon  that  I  believe  we  as  a 
people  are  at  long  last  moving  in  the  right 
direction  toward  the  conquest  of  cancer 
Thank  you.  Dr  Holland 
In  order  to  maie  mailmum  progress  toward 
the  conquest  of  cancer  the  Panel  concluded 
that  three  things  are  necessary  which  do 
net  exist  today 

^iru  there  must  be  effective  administra- 
tion wtlh  clearly  defined  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility Second  there  must  be  a  cotn- 
prehensive  nauonal  plan  for  a  coherent  and 
systematic  attack  on  the  vastly  complex 
profclems  of  cancer  fiird.  the  necessary  fin- 
ancial  resources   must   be   provided 

In  order  to  provide  effective  administra- 
tion with  clearly  defined  authority  and 
reapor.slbliny  the  Panel  recommended  the 
creauon  of  a  National  Cancer  Authority  as 
an  independent  agency  !n  the  ExecutlveDe- 
partment  with  an  administrator  appointed 
by  the  Preeiden'  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  who  would  report  directly 
to  the  President  and  present  r.ls  budgets  and 
programs  directly  to  the  Cocgreas  We  also 
roccmjnended  the  creation  of  a  National 
Canc«-  .\dvisory  Board  made  up  of  scientific 
and  lay  members  to  represent  the  scientific 
cojxununity  and  the  public  in  the  planning 
and  the  execuuon  of  the  cancer  program 
Members  of  this  Board  would  also  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate 

KSectlve  administration  in  this  formidable 
and  oomplex  scientific  field  requires  a 
simplification  of  organiaational  arrangements 
and  a  drasuc  reduction  In  the  number  of 
people  involved  m  admlnutratlve  decisions 
This  type  of  straight- !liie  organizational 
efficiency  does  not  exist  today 

ObTloualy  from  manv  standpoints  It  can 
be  argued  that  anv  cancer  program  should 
be  in  the  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare  and  indeed  that  it  should  be  in 
the  Nauonal  Institutes  of  Health  However, 
the  Panel,  after  careful  consideration  of  this 
Issue  had  real  doubt  whether  the  kind  of 
organ izatltm  and  emphasis  that  is  required 
for  this  program  oiuld  m  fact  C)e  achieved 
within  the  operating  i>rganlzatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  HesLlth    Bducatiun  and  Welfare 

In  the  F>*st  wher.  the  Kedera:  government 
baa  desired  to  give  tcp  pnonty  to  a  major 
scientific  effort  of  the  magnitude  of  that  In- 
volved In  the  conquest  f  cancer  it  has  on 
occasloo.  with  conslderahl*  ijcceas  given 
tbe  respoQslbllltv  therefor  -o  an  Independent 
agency  Such  an  agenry  provides  a  degree 
of  Independence  in  management  planning, 
budget  prsaentatlon.  and  assessment  of  prog- 


roBB  which  Is  difficult  If  not  Unposslble  to 
achieve  In  a  large  government  department. 
Accordingly,  if  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration are  truly  ootnmitted  to  inanng  the 
conquest  at  cancer  a  major  national  goal,  It 
was  the  view  of  the  Panel  that  a  National 
Cancer  Authority  ahotild  be  establlslied 
whose  mission  Is  defined  by  statute  to  be 
the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

We  bellevs  that  It  Is  Important  to  get  this 
program  out  from  under  the  six  tiers  of 
bureaucracy  that  overlay  it  today:  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  delays  and  duplication 
m  decision  making,  and  the  competition  for 
funds:  and  have  an  Administrator  respon- 
sible for  cancer  who  Is  not  subordinate  to 
those  responsible  for  eleven  other  health 
Institutes  a;id  multiple  health  programs. 
Results  should  be  more  Important  to  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  than  preserving  the  appar- 
ent organisational  symmetry  which  would 
seem  to  be  preserved  by  maintaining  the 
status  quo  In  cancer  research. 

This  proposal  would  not  terminate.  Inter- 
rupt or  move  the  activities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (which  would  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  Cancer  Authority):  It  would 
not  fragment  or  Isolate  the  cancer  effort  from 
other  biomedical  sciences;  It  would  not  mlnl- 
mlee  basic  research  or  diminish  the  emphasis 
on  grants:  It  would  not  In  any  way  threaten 
the  b<Mlc  scientists  or  the  support  of  medical 
schools:  but  it  would  provide  clearly  defined 
authority  and  responsibility:  It  would  pro- 
vide management,  planning  and  budgetary 
Independence:  It  would  provide  participation 
in  the  planning  effort  by  the  scientists  who 
will  be  primarily  Involved  In  the  execution  of 
the  effort.  It  would  provide  the  mechanics 
for  peer  review  without  the  inefficiencies  and 
delays  that  exist  today:  and  It  would  assure 
that  the  cancer  effort  retained  w^ateve^ 
priority  the  Congress  assigned  to  It  and  that 
the  funds  provided  for  the  cancer  effort  were 
not  used  for  the  support  of  other  programs, 
however  meritorious,  such  as  unrelated  bio- 
medical research  In  other  fields  and  medical 
education. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  Panel 
IS  strongly  of  the  view  that  the  cancer  effort 
should  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  other 
biomedical  research  or  medical  education 
But  the  way  to  avoid  this  Is  not  to  divert 
funds  appropriated  to  cancer  to  these  pur- 
poses, but  to  use  the  cancer  funds  for  cancer 
and  look  squarely  at  the  funding  needs  of 
these  other  areas. 

When  I  speak  of  using  cancer  funds  for  the 
cancer  effort,  let  me  be  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  limited  programmatic  or  sys- 
t,ems  approach  Using  cancer  funds  for  the 
cancer  effort  would  Include  greatly  Increased 
segments  of  grant-supported  basic  blomedl- 
cax  research  which  are  relevant  or  even  pos- 
sibly relevant  to  cancer  But  a  qualified  ad- 
visory board  which  Includes  eamlnent  basic 
scientists  can  draw  that  line  wisely  and  not 
narrowly,  and  It  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  basic  science  or  medical  education 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  canoer  effort  be 
defined  by  those  whose  primary  Interest  Is  in 
areas  other  than  cancer 

There  is  one  further  point  in  this  connec- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  make  You  will  hear 
the  criticism  made  that  the  analogy  to  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  or  the  space  program 
where  Independent  agencies  were  given  the 
)obi  Is  not  valid  because  we  do  not  have  the 
basic  sdentlflc  knowledge  In  cancer  that 
we  had  In  those  fields  and  therefore  this  pro- 
ifram  is  not  a  program  of  engineering  im- 
plementation of  existing  knowledge  as  thoae 
programs  were  I  assure  yau  that  the  Panel 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  this  distinction  in 
making  its  recommendations,  and  we  took 
It  Into  full  account  The  valid  analogy  Is  not 
the  scientific  analogy  but  the  organisational 
analogy  The  cancer  program  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, needs  the  same  Independence  in  man- 


agement, planning,  budget  presentation,  anA 
progress  assessment  that  those  programs 
nemded,  and  In  those  respects  the  independ- 
ent authority  analogy  Is  a  valid  one 

The  most  persistent  attack  on  our  organi- 
zational recommendations  comes  from  those 
who  argtie  that  an  Independent  authority  for 
cancer  will  fragment  biomedical  science  and 
significantly  weaken  N  I.H.  However,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of 
our  Panel,  many  of  whom  have  worked 
closely  with  NIK.  for  years,  are  of  the 
vierw  that  no  weakening  of  the  N.I.H  need 
result  from  making  cancer  Independent. 
QuaJlty  need  not  be  a  function  of  size  (in 
fact,  the  opposite  Is  more  often  true),  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  the 
power  to  keep  the  very  Important  remaining 
role  of  N  I.H  as  strong  as  they  want  It  to  be 
As  for  the  dangers  of  fragmenting  biomedi- 
cal research,  the  direct  opposite  Is  true  To- 
day there  is  no  comprehensive  and  coherent 
overall  plan  for  the  conduct  or  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  cancer  research  program  Itself 
or  for  Its  coordination  with  other  biomedical 
research.  The  Panel  recommendation, 
strongly  Influenced  on  this  point  by  the  views 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, calls  for  an  overall  plan  to  be  gener- 
ated primarily  by  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  best  of  the  scientists  who  will  be 
responsible  for  Its  implementation.  The  plan 
would  then  be  carried  out  by  mobilizing  the 
cancer  research  potential  of  this  nation  To- 
tal cancer  centers  would  be  supported  in  their 
research  activities  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
potential,  and  segments  of  institutions  such 
as  medical  schools,  universities,  and  private 
resources,  would  be  supported  to  the  extent 
of  their  commitment  to  cancer  research.  A 
vast  new  national  effort  would  be  instituted 
under  a  coherent  overall  plan. 

In  addition,  our  recommendations  call  for 
the  kind  of  coordination  of  the  effort  which 
will  enable  the  scientists  at  work  on  this  pro- 
gram to  know  what  other  scientists  are  doing 
In  the  same  and  related  fields 

'Fragmentation  of  medical  research"  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  common  funding  Its 
avoidance  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
plan  anA  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination 
thereunder.  However,  this  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite phrase  of  those  opposed  to  the  Inde- 
pendent management  A  the  cancer  effort,  al- 
though I  have  never  seen  it  accompanied  by 
any  analysis  of  the  degree  of  fragmentation 
that  exists  today  or  the  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended coordination  under  the  new  pro- 
posals. 

To  avoid  fragmentation  we  need  improved 
coordination  of  relevant  medical  research 
and  Improved  communication  and  Informa- 
tion excliange  among  scientists  at  work  on 
the  cancer  effort,  and  between  cancer  scien- 
tists and  scientists  In  other  related  fields. 
This  calls  for  a  more  effective  use  of  modern 
technology  than  Is  currently  employed  In  the 
cancer  program.  We  must  make  effective  use 
of  electronic  data  processing,  high-speed 
communication,  closed  circuit  television  and 
other  modern  technological  tools  to  Improve 
our  communications  and  to  accelerate  our 
progress  In  this  field.  This  is  one  area  where 
we  can  make  modern  technology  work  for  us 
In  a  field  of  vast  human  concern 

We  want  to  see  the  cancer  effort  organized 
so  that  the  mission  can  be  clearly  defined  as 
the  conquest  of  cancer,  and  so  that  the  man- 
agement, planning,  and  coordination  can  be 
directed  to  that  end.  and  the  progress  of  the 
effort  measured  against  that  standard  This  is 
the  kind  of  changed  emphasis  that  this  great 
human  cause  requires  If  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  our  high- 
est national  priorities,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  the  organizational  changes  necessary  to 
make  It  so 

The  President,  In  his  most  recent  state- 
ment on  cancer  on  May  11,  has  recognized 
the  need  for  independence  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  cancer  effort,  and  the  necessity 

of  eliminating  what  he  describes  as  "the 
famllieu"  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape."  Accordingly,  he  has  suggested  a  can- 
cer agency  within  N.I  H  which  would  have 
Independent  budgetary  status  and  a  direc- 
tor responsible  directly  to  the  President,  and 
supported  by  a  strong  management  group 
which.  In  the  words  of  the  President,  'has  as 
lu  one  goal  the  cure  of  cancer  and  which 
can  pursue  that  goal  with  single-minded 
tenacity." 

He  also  recommended  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee very  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
our  Panel.  In  my  view,  the  President's  cancer 
proposal,  which  he  Identified  as  one  of  our 
highest  priorities,  affords  a  basis  for  resolving 
the  differences  that  have  existed  between 
those  BupiK>rtlng  the  recommendations  of 
the  Pane!  and  those  in  the  Administration 
who  have  opposed  an  Independent  cancer 
authority 

The  goals  set  forth  In  the  President's  state- 
ment are  exactly  those  which  our  Panel's 
recommendations  were  designed  to  achieve. 
Secretary  Richardson  and  I  are  scheduled  to 
appear  tomorrow  morning  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  considering  the  cancer  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  most  hopveful  that  we  will 
resolve  all  the  differences  on  organization  so 
that  a  new  and  Invigorated  cancer  effort  can 
move  forward  promptly  with  maximum  effl- 
clency  and  the  high  promise  that  It  deserves. 

On  the  question  of  cost,  our  Panel  esti- 
mates that  a  coordinated  national  program 
aimed  at  conquering  cancer  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  would  require  an  appropriation 
in  fiscal  1972  of  approximately  $400  million. 
This  Is  slightly  less  than  a  doubling  of  the 
fiscal  "71  appropriation.  Thereafter,  the  cost 
of  the  program  would  Increase  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  »100  to  $150  million  per 
year,  reaching  a  level  of  WOO  million  to  tl 
billion  in  1976  We  have  stressed  the  fact 
that  it  U  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  financing  of  this  program  not  result  in 
cutbacks  In  other  health  programs 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  jxilnt 
that  Mr  Rockefeller  made  that  much  of 
the  cancer  research  that  goes  on  today,  and 
much  of  the  work  that  will  go  on  In  the  fu- 
ture, win  be  paid  by  private,  non-govern- 
ment funds  Thus,  the  role  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  In  Its  research  and  educa- 
tional programs  will  continue  to  be  vital 
and  In  many  ways  become  more  vital  with 
an  improved  and  intensified  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Cancer  Is  an  Implacable  foe,  and  no  one 
wants  to  create  false  hopes  or  unwarranted 
expectations.  Cancer  Is  not  a  single  disease, 
and  It  probably  will  not  lend  itself  to  a  single 
form  of  Immunization  or  a  single  cure  How- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  there  are  vast  new 
Insights  which  can  manifest  themselves  in 
greatly  extended  cancer  prevention  and  can- 
cer cure.  Today,  we  are  already  curing  many 
cancers  through  surgery:  radiotherapy  and 
chemotherapy,  and  combinations  of  these 
treatments  A  great  many  more  cancers  will 
be  prevented  and  cured  as  a  result  of  the 
work  that  will  be  done  under  this  program. 

One  by  one  the  diseases  which  we  identify 
as  cancer  will  yield  Based  on  the  new  In- 
sights that  exist  today,  there  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that.  If  we  make  this  effort  now. 
and  If  we  plan  It,  organize  it,  and  fund  It 
right,  we  will  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  make  vast  inroads  on  the  cancer 
problem  as  we  know  It  today 

How  better  could  we  commence  the  re- 
orientation of  our  national  priorities?  Where 
could  we  find  a  better  field  In  which  to  make 
our  advanced  technologies  and  scientific 
sUlls  work  for  us  and  for  all   humanity? 


the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  will  retire 
at  age  65  from  a  long  and  distinguished 
career 

Mr.  Abramson  has,  for  more  than  40 
years,  served  his  Nation,  his  State,  and 
the  cause  of  America's  wcrldng  men  and 
women.  He  has  held  numerous  CIO  posi- 
tions, been  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey- 
State  Housing  Authority  and  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  and  during 
World  War  n  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  War 
Fund,  the  Enemy  Allen  Board,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  CIO  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee, 

Tomorrow  evening,  Mr.  Abramson  will 
be  saluted  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  City. 
I  join  with  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers and  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Abramson  for  his  years  of  service 
within  the  labor  movement  and  to  the 
public,  and  wish  him  many  active  and 
pleasant  years  of  retirement. 


IRVING  ABRAMSON  RETIRES  FROM 
SERVICE  TO  THE  LABOR  MOVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOLE    Mr    President,  on  July  1, 
Mr.  Irving  Abramson,  general  counsel  of 


FUNDS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
PERSONNEL 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  the  1972 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  budget 
cuts  in  funds  for  the  training  of  social 
work  personnel.  On  June  10,  1971,  Helen 
G.  Rabichow,  executive  director  of  the 
Scholarship  and  Guidance  Association, 
appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  testify  against  those  cuts. 

Under  Helen  Rabichow's  gifted  and 
dedicated  leadership,  the  Scholarship 
and  Guidance  Association  has  provided 
invaluable  social  work  services  to  dis- 
advantaged and  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents  and  their  families  in  the 
Chicago  area  She  has  helped  many 
youths  realize  their  individual  worth  and 
potential  to  become  productive  citizens 
of  society. 

I  believe  that  Helen  Rabichow's  very 
fine  and  moving  statement  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a£  follows: 
TisTiMOKT  OF  Helen  O.  Rabichow.  Exzcutivx 

DIKICTOK,  SCHOLASSHIP  AND  OUIDANCI  ASSO- 
CIATION,  BCroKX  THE   HotrSE  APPEOPaiATlONS 

ON    Labor    and    Health,    Education,    and 

Wklpark 

I  appreciate  this  opptortunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  Committee  against  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  federal  funds  for  social  work  educa- 
tion. I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Scholar- 
ship and  Guidance  Association,  a  non-sec- 
tarian, interracial,  private  social  agency 
which  has  sp>ecialized  for  60  years  in  counsel- 
ing disadvantaged  and  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents  and  their  families  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Young  people  are  referred  to  us  for  a  wide 
range  of  problems  which  include:  under- 
achlevement  in  school,  truancy,  misbehavior 
and  drop-out:  delinquencies  such  as  theft, 
curfew  violations,  gang  Involvement,  sexual 
acting-out,  drinking,  drug  usage,  run-aways 
and  other  behavior  which  infringe  on  the 
law;  disturbed  Interpersonal  relationships 
with  parents,  peers  and  others:  Internalized 
problems  such  as  depression,  isolation,  inhibi- 
tion, suicidal  and  homicidal  tendencies. 

In  addition  to  our  direct  service  function 
of  counseling  young  f>eople  whose  emotional 
problems  Interfere  with  their  life  function- 


ing, we  devote  part  of  our  resources  to  the 
training  of  professionals  In  our  own  field  and 
in  related  fields  and  non-professlon&ls.  We 
also  engage  In  certain  agency-based  research 
activities  which  have  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  in  variotis  Journals  and  In  the 
publication  of  two  books:  The  Drop-Outs:  A 
Treatment  Study  of  Intellectually  Capable 
Students  Wlio  Drop  Out  of  High  School.  1962: 
and  The  High  School  Adolescent  Under- 
standing and  Treating  His  Emotional  Prob- 
lems. 1969.  These  books  have  received  lauda- 
tory reviews  and  constitute  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of 
the  adolescent.  They  are  pertinent  not  only 
for  knowledge  and  practice  In  the  field  of  so- 
cial work  but  for  allied  disciplines — teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  ministers,  employment 
and  college  counselors.  They  are  useful  for 
practitioners  at  various  levels  of    training. 

We  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed reductions  in  funds  for  the  training  of 
social  work  personnel.  Our  Agency  has  never 
received  public  funds  either  for  program  or 
for  training.  Our  Board  of  Directors  raises 
two-thirds  of  the  budget  and  we  receive  one- 
third  from  the  Community  Fund  of  Chicago 
But  we  are  deeply  concerned  because  we  know 
that  inevitably  such  cuts  will  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  people  who  will  come 
into  the  field  of  social  welfare.  If  we  are  to 
provide  essential  services  to  youth  In  trouble 
who  are  Inheriting  a  world  of  Increasing 
complexity,  we  need  professionally  trained 
personnel  in  social  work  practice  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  why  and  I  can  do  this  best  by 
sharing  two  letters  with  you. 

COPY    or    LETTEK    atCErVED    APRIL    SS,     197I 

Deab I'm  sure  you  must  be  quite  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  me.  but  the  assistance 
given  me  by  the  Association  and  yourself 
surely  merit  your  knowledge  of  my  success 

Last  August  I  completed  the  requirements 
for  a  Master  of  Science  degree  In  Education 
with  a  concentration  In  Guidance  and  Coun- 
seling. Also,  because  I  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  In  liberal  arts,  I  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  Class  B  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Certification  In  Social  Stud- 
ies and  English  This  was  at  Alabama  A&M 
University  in  Normal  (Huntsvlllei .  Alabama. 

I  hope  to  rettim  there  to  be  hooded  for  the 
May  23rd  exercises  Also  I  was  Informed  re- 
cently that  I  was  the  recipient  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  for  academic  honors.  I  finished 
with  a  3.9  average  of  a  possible  4.0. 

This  morning  I  was  phoned  by  a  profes- 
sor from  Michigan  State  University  I've 
been  accepted  for  the  fall  '71  term  to  pur- 
sue the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  m  Clini- 
cal Psychology.  Also  I've  been  granted  an 
asslstantshlp  to  complete  my  study. 

I  do  so  much  thank  you  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  everything  done.  You  helpted  to  make 
my  next  step  possible.  The  faith  you  ex- 
pressed when  things  looked  negative  certainly 
helped  me  to  keep  the  faith.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful. 

I  wish  to  express  gratitude  also  to  the 
Community  Trust,  to  those  who  saw  fit  to 
grant  me  the  money  to  help  complete  my 
undergraduate  education. 

Thank  you. 

Ouncx  R. 

Genice.  the  oldest  of  five,  was  raised  on 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  a  large  public 
housing  project  noted  for  its  high  crime. 
delinquency  and  violence  rates  Her  mother 
was  a  highly  aggressive,  demanding  woman 
and  while  these  behavior  patterns  undoubt- 
edly helped  her  to  survive  in  the  ghetto. 
they  created  problems  for  her  children,  es- 
pecially Genice  Overly  and  rigidly  protected. 
Oenice  was  allowed  no  opportunities  for  nor- 
mal personality  development  When  she  was 
referred  during  her  senior  year  of  high  school 
(to  "prepare"  her  for  college)  she  was  un- 
usually Immature  fearful,  inhibited  At  best 
she  appeared  only  amiably  mediocre 

Through  the  counseling  relationship 
which  lasted  about  three  years.  Genice  was 
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•ble  to  begin  a  process  of  remarkable  growth 
which  enabled  her  flnaUy  to  reach  a  state  of 
appropriate  maturation  and  independence,  to 
realize  her  own  potentials  and  to  overcome 
coany  of  the  dlsadvantagea  of  her  early  life. 
But  this  was  not  without  many  trials  and 
tribulations.  We  obtained  scholarship  aid  for 
Oenlce  to  attend  an  out-of-town  but  nearby 
state  college.  She  was  unprepared  for  campus 
life:  poor  high  school  preparation  made  It 
hard  for  her  to  compete  and  It  was  a  long 
struggle  for  her  to  achieve  study  habits;  In 
addition  she  was  the  only  black  And  while 
Oenlce's  mother  was  ambitious  for  her 
daughter  and  insisted  on  college  for  her.  she 
was  also  envious,  fearful  of  losing  control 
over  her,  and  she  engaged  m  many  acts  of 
sabotage.  However.  Oenlce  managed  to  com- 
plete one  year,  dropped  out  and  worked  for 
a  year,  returned  to  a  Jr  College  for  another, 
and  then  with  our  help  in  reinstating  sctaol- 
arshlp  aid,  she  entered  the  University  of 
nilsols. 

COPT   OF  ixrrxa  rxcxtvxd   rsBBUAar    it,    isti 

Dkas  :   Just  a  little   note  to  let  you 

know  I'm  doing  fine  and  that  I  haven't  for- 
gotten the  faces  at  Scholarship  and  Outd- 
ance. 

I  wUl  be  graduating  from  Illinois  State 
University  this  June  and  plan  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
I  will  graduate  with  a  B  A  In  psychology  and 
am  entering  a  doctoral  program,  hopefully 
in  clinical  psychology,  after  I  get  my  degree 

Things  sure  have  changed  for  me  since 
those  confused  days  of  my  Junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  school.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  without  the  kind  help, 
attention  and  understanding  I  received  at 
Scholarship  and  Outdance  As  I  look  back 
upon  those  sessions  I  cite  as  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  the  insight  I  gained  about 
myself  and  my  potentials  Though  one  never 
fully  understands  one's  self  It  helps  when 
one  can  have  the  courage  and  knowledge 
to  see  one's  self  and  attempt  to  understand 
Thank  you  for  this  courage  Thank  you  for 
making  life  a  nice  thing  to  live,  a  brighter 
experience. 

My  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  helping  me  to 
pull  back  the  curtains  that  allowed  the  sun 
to  shine  in. 

A  friend. 

CAkMXN    Q. 

Carmen  was  16  when  she  was  referred  to 
us  by  the  teacher-nurse  of  her  high  school 
because  of  feelings  of  depression,  inadequacy 
and  self-doubt.  Unhapplness  to  her.  it  turned 
out,  was  the  natural  state  of  aCTalrs.  Carmen 
was  the  youngest  of  10  children  (7  living) 
all  born  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  parental  rela- 
tionship, although  lasting  for  15  years,  had 
been  a  violent  and  stormy  affair  and  finally 
ended  when  the  mother  divorced  the  father 
and  came  to  Chicago.  Carmen  was  then  6 

The  course  of  counseling  which  lasted  two 
years  was  Oiled  with  many  crises  Carmen, 
a  highly  sensitive  girl,  wsis  reacting  to  early 
maternal  deprivation,  unstable  family  rela- 
tionships and  cultural  discrepancies  with 
rage,  hysteria,  suicidal  attempts  and  threats. 
She  wrote  beautiful  poetry  of  a  deeply  de- 
pressive nature  All  of  this  was  complicated 
by  the  additional  turmoil  of  the  adolescent 
process  But  she  wanted  help  and  she  clung 
to  the  relationship  with  her  counselor  who 
skillfully  guided  her  through  the  complexi- 
tlee  of  her  own  personality  By  the  time  she 
graduated  from  high  school  and  was  enrolled 
In  college,  she  had  matured  considerably  and 
demonstrated  greater  ability  than  ever  before 
to  cope  with   the  realities  of  her  life 

It  sounds  simple,  but  between  the  begin- 
ning of  counseling  and  its  conclusion  lies  a 
helping  process  of  great  complexity  which  re- 
quires training,  knowledge,  skill  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others.  Ftar  the  helper 
it  must  begin  with  profeasional  training,  and 
professional  education  of  course,  costs  money 

It  t«ke«  two  years  of  gradtiate  work  In  a 


school  of  social  work  to  get  a  Masters'  degree 
and  the  current  cost  Is  tlO.OOO  But  it  alao 
costs  110.000  to  maintain  a  girl  for  two 
years  at  Geneva,  a  correctional  Institution 
in  Illinois  for  delinquent  girls.  It  costs  tlO.- 
OOO to  maintain  a  person  for  one  hundred 
days  (tlOO  per  day)  at  Illinois  State  Psy- 
chiatric Institute,  a  residential  treatment 
center  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

There  are  many  non-viable  alternattvee  to 
the  solution  of  problems  which  unfortunate- 
ly young  people  In  trouble  seek  out  Through 
professional  social  work  services  Oenlce  and 
Carmen  were  helped  to  break  cycles  of  pov- 
erty and  dependency  to  give  up  destructive 
and  unprofitable  attempts  to  deal  with  life 
and  to  choose  productive  alternatives. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  education  in  an- 
other way  These  girls  have  already  reached 
a  state  of  high  employablllty  At  the  Ph.D 
level,  they  can  each  earn.  say.  over  a  35-year 
period  of  employment,  •30,000  a  year,  or  a 
total  of  $600,000  In  other  words,  a  $10,000 
Investment  in  the  education  of  one  profes: 
slonal  social  worker  can  produce  a  tSOO.OOO 
earning  power  capability  In  a  single  client 
The  productivity  and  ability  of  each  girl  to 
contribute  to  society  by  virtue  of  her  own 
training  contributes  not  only  to  the  human 
welfare  of  this  country  but  to  the  O.N.P. 

Realistically  there  will  never  be  enough 
professionally  trained  people  to  cover  total 
need,  and  Indeed,  people  require  a  range  of 
different  kinds  of  help.  It  Is  possible,  from 
the  head  count  of  one  professionally  trained 
person  at  the  top.  to  build  a  pyramid  which 
Includes  the  manpower  available  in  pcu-a- 
professionals.  case  aides,  volunteers  etc.  In 
this  way.  we  can  begin  to  meet  In  a  number 
of  creative  ways  more  of  the  problems  which 
young  people  have,  especially  during  these 
turbulent  years,  and  to  meet  them  with  a 
variety  of  helping  techniques  Thus  the  im- 
pact of  a  trained  person  has  a  multiplier  fac- 
tor which  defies  simple  arithmetic.  We  have 
seen  this  In  our  own  agency  through  our 
training  and  seminar  programs  for  other  dis- 
ciplines, lay  groups,  our  publications,  and 
our  recently  Instituted  volunteer  program. 
But  all  such  activities  must  have  direction 
from  the  trained  profeasional  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  in  order  to  create  ever  broaden- 
ing benefits. 

We  all  want  a  society  In  which  every  young 
p>erson  can  fulfill  the  promise  that  Is  in  htm 
and  where  no  one  is  damaged  by  circum- 
stances that  can  be  prevented.  Otir  goals  are 
to  provide  services  to  our  youth  which  will 
help  them  release  their  owfi  human  poten- 
tials and  enhance  their  own  individual  dig- 
nity. Oenlce  and  Carmen  no  longer  have  to 
lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation.  There  are 
many  more  such  young  people  and  they  can 
be  helped,  if  we  are  willing  to  Invest  In  them 
and  In  those  who  seek  to  be  the  Instruments 
of  help. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  presentation 
In  your  deliberations  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  time. 


IRVING  ABRAMSON 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  America's  more  dis- 
tinguished labor  and  civic  leaders.  Mr 
Irving  Abramson  of  New  Jersey. 

Irving  Abramson's  life  exemplifies  that 
which  has  made  America  great  and 
unique  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
His  life  demonstrates  so  well  the  ability 
of  a  man  bom  to  poverty,  to  rise  through 
his  own  determination  In  a  system  pro- 
viding educational  opportunity  to  heights 
undreamed  by  the  poor  of  most  coun- 
tries. 

Mr  Abramson  is  most  noted  for  his 
contributions  to  the  American  labor 
movement.  However,  as  a  labor  leader 


and  as  a  labor  attorney  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  move  beyond  any  narrow 
Interests  of  labor  to  Involve  himself  In 
national  and  international  endeavors  to 
advance  the  economic  security  and  social 
dignity  of  all  people. 

On  July  1  of  this  year  he  will  retire  as 
general  counsel  of  the  International 
Union  of  Eaectrlcal,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers.  As  the  former  eastern  area  di- 
rector of  the  CIO,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  CIO  Council,  smd  regional 
director  of  the  New  Jersey-Maryland- 
Delaware  Political  Action  Committee  he 
not  only  compiled  a  distinguished  career 
but  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers.  I 
know  they  also  Join  in  wishing  him  well 
on  the  occasion  of  the  diimer  held  In  his 
honor  in  New  York  City  this  week. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  BELL  AND 
PEREZ  SUPREME  COURT  DECI- 
SIONS FOR  COMPENSATION  OF 
AUTOMOBELE  ACCIDENT  VICTIMS 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  trial  law- 
yers. Insurance  agents,  and  others  with 
a  personal  pocketbook  interest  in  Ihe 
present  system  of  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  automobile  accidents  are  fond 
of  arguing  that  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
insurance,  such  as  that  envisioned  by 
S.  945  and  H.R.  7514.  is  unconstitutional. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  two  separate  opin- 
ions on  May  24  and  June  1,  has  just  held 
unconstitutional  much  of  the  present 
fault-oriented  motor  vehicle  insurance 
legislation. 

In  BeU  v  Burson.  39  U.S.  Law  Week 
4607.  May  24.  1971,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  Georgia  law  that  author- 
izes the  suspension  of  driving  privileges 
after  an  accident  unless  the  driver  then 
posts  security  to  cover  the  possible  dam- 
age he  has  caused.  The  Court  held  that 
in  the  context  of  the  fault  system  In 
Georgia,  the  State  must  first  prove  that 
the  driver  was  at  fault  before  it  can 
suspend  his  license.  Many  States  today 
rely  on  the  requirement  that  a  driver 
post  security  after  an  accident,  imder 
the  threat  of  losing  his  driver's  license, 
to  provide  compensation  for  the  victims 
of  automobile  accidents.  They  may  no 
longer  do  so. 

In  Perez  v.  CampheU.  39  U.S.  Law 
Week  4618.  June  1.  1971.  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  an  Arizona  law  that 
authorizes  the  suspension  of  driving  priv- 
ileges if  a  personal  injury  judgment  is 
unpaid  for  60  days,  even  though  the 
debtor  has  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt 
in  Federal  court  and  obtained  a  Federal 
discharge  in  bankruptcy.  According  to  a 
footnote  in  the  dissenting  opinion,  44  of 
our  States  authorize  suspension  of  driv- 
ing privileges  in  case  of  an  unsatisfied 
automobile  personal  injury  judgment 
even  though  the  debt  was  discharged  in 
bankruptcy.  All  these  laws  are  probably 
now  void.  These  44  States  have  been  ren- 
dered largely  incapable  of  helping  the 
automobile  victim  who  has  the  bad  luck 
to  be  struck  by  a  driver  who  obtains  a 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  Eifter  judgment 
is  entered  against  him  for  the  automo- 
bile-caused injuries,  unless  we  in  the 
Congress  act  to  guarantee  adequate  com- 
pensation to  every  automobile  accident 
victim. 
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No  doubt  the  editors  of  our  university 
law  reviews  will  make  these  two  de- 
cisions the  subject  of  many  case  com- 
ments and  analyses.  They  are  very  sig- 
nificant decisions. 

The  impact  of  Bell  and  Perez  will  not 
be  restricted  to  a  few  remote  contingen- 
cies. These  cases,  and  the  doctrines  ap- 
plied in  them,  portend  the  total  collapse 
of  the  financial  responsibility  laws  of 
this  country  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  each  and  every  American  who  drives 
or  rides  in  an  automobile,  except  those 
In  the  three  compulsory  Insurance  law 
States  of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  and 
Nortli  Carolina,  i-s  now  in  greater  danger 
of  receiving  no  compensation  if  injured 
in  a  motor  vehicle  accident,  even  though 
he  was  free  from  contributory  negli- 
gence and  the  defendant  was  clearly  neg- 
ligent At  the  ver>-  least,  motorists  in 
those  States  will  have  to  pay  significant- 
ly higher  premiums  for  uninsured  mo- 
torist insurance  and  for  payments  to 
State  unsatisfied  Judgment  funds. 

Tlip  biggest  incentives  to  the  purchase 
of  automobile  liability  insurance — the 
reaillzatlon  that  if  you  do  not  have  insur- 
ance, you  will  have  to  post  cash  or  bond 
security  after  the  accident  for  full  pos- 
sible damages  or  lose  your  licen.se  to 
drive,  and  the  realization  that  Federal 
bankruptcy  will  be  no  shelter— have 
been  eliminated.  It  is  safe  to  predict  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
uninsured  motorists  on  the  Nation's 
highways  and  greatly  increased  pressure 
on  the  State  unsatisfied  Judgment 
funds  The  good  drivers  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  more  premium  dollars  for  the 
same  limited  protection  they  get  now 
under  the  inefficient  fault  system. 

The  essence  of  the  financial  respon- 
sibility laws  of  47  of  the  50  States  was 
stated  in  a  1950  deci.sion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  quoted  In  the  Perez 
decision  In  footnote  11 : 

The  state  chose  to  allow  financially  irre- 
sp)onslble  licensed  operators  to  drive  until 
they  became  involved  In  an  accident  with 
the  oonseqaeiices  descrlt>ed  In  the  | financial 
responsibility  law]  and  their  financial  Irre- 
sponsibility was  thus  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department,  and  then  to  require 
suspension  of  their  licenses  Eacobedo  v 
State  Dept  of  Motor  Vehicles.  35  Cal  2d  870 
876.  223  P.  3d  1,  6   (1960), 

That  approach  will  no  longer  work, 
even  minimally  and  Inefflciently.  for  the 
States  can  no  longer  easily  and  quickly 
suspend  licenses  as  to  financially  irre- 
sponsible drivers. 

In  1967,  as  the  table  which  I  shall  ask 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
shows,  m  the  States  with  financial  re- 
spon.slbillty  laws,  in  17.  10  to  20  percent 
of  the  private  passenger  vehicles  were 
uninsured.  In  16.  25  to  30  percent  were 
uninsured,  in  three.  30  to  35  percent  were 
uninsured,  and  in  five.  35  percent  or  more 
were  uninsured  In  fact,  in  some  of  our 
larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  number  of  iminsured  vehi- 
cles, at  any  given  time,  may  be  as  high 
as  40  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  compulsory 
Insurance  States,  over  90  percent  of  the 
vehicles  have  coverage. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  cost  of  uninsured 


motorist  coverage  has  always  been 
greater  in  financial  responsibility  States 
than  in  compulsory  insurance  States. 
That  differential  will  most  likely  increase, 
because  many  drivers  in  financial  re- 
sponsibility States  may  stop  buying  lia- 
bility insurance  in  the  wake  of  Bell  and 
Perez.  Wh>-  should  they  continue  to  buy 
coverages  to  protect  someone  else?  If 
they  are  involved  in  an  accident  in  which 
others  are  injured,  their  licenses  cannot 
be  touched  unless  fault  or  negligence  is 
proved  against  them  first.  If  fault  or 
negligence  is  proved  and  a  judgment  is 
obtained,  all  they  had  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  nearest  US  district  court  and  file  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  and  list 
the  judgment  After  the  debt  has  been 
discharged,  they  cannot  have  their  driv- 
ing privileges  suspended  or  revoked.  The 
carrot"  and  the  "stick  "  which  enabled 
automobile  insurance  to  function,  at  least 
somewhat — although  at  enormous  dis- 
advantage to  the  consumer — is  gone. 

The  demise  of  financial  responsibility 
laws  foreshadowed  by  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  Bell  against  Burson 
and  Perez  against  Campbell  means  that 
automobile  insurance  must  be  made  a 
condition  for  driving  in  the  first  place: 
it  must  be  made  a  compulsory  require- 
ment for  motor  vehicle  operation.  Mr 
Kearney,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws,  stated  as  much  after  the  Perez 
decision  was  annoimced. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  for 
June  2.  1971.  Mr.  Kearney  said  that  these 
two  decisions: 

Would  probably  prompt  a  majorltv  of  the 
States  to  require  all  motorists  to  purchase 
Insurance  before  they  can   own   a   car 

If  we  now  have  no  alternative  but 
compulsory  automobile  insurance — if  we 
indeed  care  about  the  suffering  and  loss 
of  the  victims  of  automobile  accidents — 
what  kind  shall  it  be:  Compulsory  lia- 
bility-for-negligence  auto  insurance  or 
compulson*  no-fault  auto  insurance? 
The  one  State  that  has  had  a  compulsory 
liablllty-for-negligence  statute  for  a 
long  period — 40  years — is  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  is  now  the  first  and  only 
State  to  have  a  compulsory,  very  limited, 
no- fault  system  The  latest  report  I  have 
seen  from  Massachusetts  is  tiiat: 

Their  partial  no-fault  system  is  working 
even     better     than     anticipated  IT]  he 

frequency  of  bodily  Injury  claims  In  the 
commonwealth  has  drc^>ped  a  startling  80 
percent  The  average  paid  claim  under  no- 
fault  has  decreased  by  36  percent  Boston 
Sunday  Globe.  June  6,  1971,  p.  1 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  Hart- 
Magnuson  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Moss  bill  in  the  House  because  it  would 
establish  national  no-fault  The  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  that  automobile  insur- 
ance has  traditionally  been  a  State  mat- 
ter and  therefore  should  remain  forever 
as  a  State  matter  The  Federal  Supreme 
Court  has  now  acted,  and  it  has  held 
in  effect  that  under  the  Supremacy 
Clause  State  automobile  insurance  stat- 
utes must  fall  where  they  conflict  with 
the  14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  pro- 
cedural due  process  or  with  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  power.  As  a  result  of  the  Bell 


and  Perez  decisions,  automobile  insur- 
ance law  is  no  longer  exclusively  State 
law.  There  are  now  two  significant  ele- 
ments of  Federal  automobile  insurance 
law.  and  a  close  reading  of  the  opinions 
suggests  that  there  may  be  more  Now 
that  automobile  insurance  law  is  a  mix- 
ture of  statutes  in  the  States  and  Federal 
case  law,  we  have  a  difficult  situation 
Who  can  foresee  the  exact  impact  of  the 
constitutional  decisions  of  May  24  and 
June  1  on  the  automobile  insurance  stat- 
utes of  the  States? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  national  no-fault  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  automobile  accidents. 
Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on 
S  945  and  H.R.  7514:  it  is  time  that 
they  be  acted  on  in  committee  and  then 
reported  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  table  1.  copies 
of  the  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Weekly  Underwriter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DISTRIBTTION     Or    Sn-XCTED     STATIS  ■     BT     PXH- 

CENTACE    or    ParvATX    Passxnceb    Vehicles 
Instrkd  roR  LiAsn-rrT — 1967 

90    PracEKT    AKD    OVES 

New  York.  North  Carolina    Maryland' 

85-88    PTRCENT 

Connecticut.  Michigan  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  South  Carolina.  Ver- 
mont. Wisconsin. 

80-84    PEKCINT 

California,  Colorado  Hawaii,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Wy- 
oming. 

75-79    PIKCEKT 

Delaware,  Florida,  Idalio  Minnesota  Mon- 
tana. Ohio,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota. 
Washington 

70-74    PTKCTtrr 

Arizona.  Kansas.  Missouri,  New  Mexico. 
North    Dakota,   Tennessee.   Utah. 

65-69    PEKCENT 

Kentucky,   Texas,   West   Virginia. 

CNDEB    6  5    PERCENT 

Alabama.  Arkansas.  Georgia.  Mississippi, 
Nevada 

(Note— Where  It  is  deemed  desirable,  a 
syllabus  iheadnote)  will  be  released  as  is 
being  done  In  connection  with  this  case,  at 
the  time  the  opinion  Is  issued  The  syllabus 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  See  Untied  States  v.  Detroit  Lumber 
Co..  300  US  321,337.) 


'  Omitted  are  data  for  Alaska.  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois.  Louisiana,  Massachusetts 
Oklahoma.  Virginia.  For  explanation,  see 
text, 

'  This  study  was  unable  to  determine  the 
percent  of  motorists  insured  for  automobile 
liability  coverages  in  Maryland,  however,  a 
sample  survey  of  motor  vehicle  registrations 
done  by  the  state  in  November  1967  indi- 
cates 92  percent  of  private  passenger  vehicles 
were  covered  by  liabUlty  Insurance 

Source:  Driver  behavior  and  accident  In- 
volvement Implications  for  tort  liability, 
part  III.  drivers  without  Insurance,  at  p 
205.  Department  of  Transportation,  October 
1970. 
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1 8uprem«  Court  of  th«  UnltMl  States. 

SyUftbusI 

Pnucz   rr  m..   r    CAMrssLL,   STJpmijrrrNDCNT. 

Motor   Vkhicue   Division.    Auzona    High- 

wat  dxpabtmznt,  bt  al. 

Ortlorarl  to  the  Unltad  8t»t««  Coiirt  of  Ap- 
peal* for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
JNo   5175   Argued  January  19.  1971— Decided 
June  1.  19711 

The  provlaion  that  "discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy following  the  rendering  of  any  such 
Judgment  |aa  a  result  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cldentl  shall  not  relieve  the  Judgment  debt- 
or from  any  of  the  requirements  of  thla 
article."  contained  In  Ariz.  Rev  Stat  28- 
1183  (B).  part  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act.  which  the  Arizona  courts 
have  construed  as  having  as  "its  principal 
purpose  the  protection  of  the  public  using 
the  highways  from  financial  hardship  which 
may  result  from  the  use  of  automobiles  by 
financially  Irresponsible  persons."  directly 
conflicts  with  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
which  states  that  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy 
fully  discharges  all  but  certain  specified 
Judgments,  and  is  thus  unconstitutional  as 
violative  of  the  Supremacy  Clause.  Keiler  v. 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  369  U.  8.  153, 
and  Reitz  v.  Mealey.  314  U.  S.  33  have  no 
authoritative  effect  to  the  extent  they  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  controlling  principle 
that  state  legislation  that  frustrates  the  full 
effectiveness  of  federal  law  is  invalidated  by 
the  Supremacy  Clause.  Pp  7-19 

421  P   2d  619.  reversed  and  remanded. 

Whttx.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  Bi^cx,  Douglas.  Brcnnan. 
and  MAasHAix,  JJ.,  Joined.  BLACKMtrN,  J., 
filed  an  opinion  concurring  In  the  result  as 
to  petitioner  Etmma  Perez  and  dissenting  as 
to  petitioner  Adolfo  Perez,  in  which  Buacn, 
C.J.,  and  HAEUkN  and  Stzwast,  J.J.,  Joined. 

(Notice — This  opinion  Is  subject  to  formal 
revision  before  publication  In  the  prelim- 
inary print  of  the  United  States  Reports. 
Readers  are  requested  to  notify  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  DC  30543.  of  any  typo- 
graphical or  other  formal  errors.  In  order 
that  corrections  naay  be  made  before  the  pre- 
liminary print  goes  to  press.) 

ISupreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No 
5175— October  T*m.  19701 
AooLTo   Pxaxz   ET   ux..   Prrrnownw.   v    David 
H.  Campbxix.  StrpzairrrrNDKNT,  Motor  Ve- 
HiCLE  DrviaiON.  Arizona  Uighwat  Dcpart- 

KXNT,    rr   AL. 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
(June  1.  1971] 

Mr  Jusnca  Wkitx  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  raises  an  Important  issue  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  Supremacy 
Clause  of  the  Constitution — whether  Ariz 
Rev.  SUt  I  28-1183(B» ,  which  la  part  of  Arl- 
zonas  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ReaponslbUlty 
Act.  la  Invalid  under  that  clause  as  being 
in  conflict  with  the  mandate  of  |  17  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  11  V3.C  |  35  providing 
that  receipt  of  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy 
fully  discharges  all  but  certain  specified 
judgments.  The  courts  below,  concluding 
that  this  case  was  controlled  by  Kesler  v 
Department  of  PMblic  Safety  3«9  US  153 
(19«3).  and  Reitz  v  Mealey.  314  \JS.  33 
(1941).  two  earlier  opinions  of  this  Court 
dealing  with  alleged  conflicts  between  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  state  financial  responsl- 
bUlty  laws,  ruled  against  the  claim  of  con- 
flict and  upheld  the  Arizona  statute. 

On  July  8,  19«6.  petitioner  Adolfo  Perez, 
driving  a  car  registered  in  his  name,  was  in- 
volved In  an  automobile  accident  In  T^jcson. 
Arizona  The  Perez  automobile  was  not  cov- 
ered by  liability  insurance  at  the  time  of  the 
collision.  The  driver  of  the  second  car  was 
the   minor  daughter  of  Leonard   Plnkerton, 


and  In  September  1966  the  Plnkertons  sued 
Mr  and  Mrs  Perez  in  state  court  for  per- 
sonal Injuries  and  property  damage  sus- 
tained In  the  accident.  On  October  31.  1967. 
the  petitioners  confessed  Judgment  In  this 
suit,  and  a  Judgment  order  was  entered 
against  them  on  November  8,  1967,  for 
•2.435  98  plus  court  costs 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Perez  each  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  In  Federal  District 
Court  on  November  6.  1967.  Each  of  them 
duly  scheduled  the  Judgment  debt  to  the 
Plnkertons.  The  District  Court  entered  orders 
on  July  8.  1968.  discharging  both  Mr  and 
Mrs  Perez  from  all  debts  and  claims  prov- 
able against  their  estates.  Including  the 
Plnkerton  Judgment.  11  US.C.  |  86;  L«wi»  v. 
Roberts.  367  US    467   (1936). 

During  the  pendency  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  provisions  of  the  Arizona 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  came 
into  play.  Although  only  one  provision  of  the 
Arizona  Act  Is  relevant  to  the  Issue  presented 
by  this  case,  it  Is  appropriate  to  describe  the 
statutory  scheme  In  some  detail  The  Arizona 
statute  Is  based  on  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Responsibility  Act  promulgated  by 
the  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety.'  Articles  1  and  3  of  the  Act 
deal,  respectively,  with  deflnltlonal  matters 
and   administration. 

The  substantive  provisions  begin  in  Arti- 
cle 3,  which  requires  the  posting  of  financial 
security  by  those  Involved  In  accidents.  Sec- 
tion 38-1141  of  that  article  requires  suspen- 
sion of  licenses  for  unlawful  failure  to  report 
accidents,  and  i  28-1 143  provides  that  with- 
in 60  days  of  the  receipt  of  an  accident  re- 
port the  Superintendent  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Division  of  the  Highway  Department  shall 
suspend  the  driver's  license  of  the  operator 
and  the  registration  of  the  owner  of  a  car 
Involved  In  an  accident  "unless  such  operator 
or  owner  or  both  shall  deposit  security  In  a 
sum  which  Is  sufficient  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  superintendent  to  satisfy  any  Judgment 
or  Judgments  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
accident  ad  may  be  recovered  against  the  op- 
erator or  owner."  Under  the  same  section,  no- 
tice of  such  suspension  and  the  amount  of 
security  required  must  be  sent  to  the  owner 
and  operator  not  less  than  10  days  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  suspension.  This 
section  does  not  apply  if  the  owner  or  the 
operator  carried  liability  Insurance  or  some 
other  covering  bond  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident, or  If  such  Individual  had  previously 
qualified  as  a  self-insurer  under  |  38-1333 
Other  exceptions  to  the  requirement  that 
security  be  posted  are  stated  In  |  38-1143  ' 
If  none  of  these  exceptions  applies,  the  sus- 
pension continues  until:  (1)  the  person 
whose  privileges  were  suspended  deposits  the 
security  required  under  138-1143:  (3)  one 
year  elapses  from  the  date  of  the  accident 
and  the  person  whose  privileges  were  sus- 
pended files  proof  with  the  superintendent 
that  no  one  has  Initiated  an  action  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  accident:  (3)  evidence 
Is  filed  with  the  superintendent  that  a  release 
from  liability,  an  adjudication  of  nonliability, 
a  confession  of  Judgment,  or  some  other  writ- 
ten settlement  agreement  has  been  entered  ' 
As  far  as  the  record  In  the  instant  case 
shows,  the  provisions  of  Article  3  were  not 
invoked  against  petitioners,  and  the  consti- 
tutional validity  of  these  provisions  is  of 
course  not  before  us  for  decision 

Article  4  of  the  Arizona  Act.  which  Includes 
the  only  provision  at  Issue  here,  deals  with 
suspension  of  licenses  and  registrations  for 
nonpayment  of  Judgmenu  Interestingly,  it 
Is  only  when  the  Judgment  debtor  in  an 
automobile  accident  lawsuit — usually  an 
owner-operator  like  Mr.  Perez — falls  to  re- 
spond to  a  Judgment  entered  against  him 
that  he  must  overcome  two  hurdles  in  order 
to  regain  his  driving  privileges  Section  38- 
1161,  the  first  section  of  Article  4,  requires 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  state  court  clerk  or  Judge,  when  a  Judg- 
ment '  has  remained  unsatisfied  for  60  days 
after  entry,  to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Judgment  to  the  superintendent.*  This  was 
done  in  the  present  case,  and  on  March  13, 
1968.  Mr  and  Mrs  Perez  were  served  with 
notice  that  their  driver's  licenses  and  regis- 
tration were  suspended  pursuant  to  i  38- 
1163(A).'  Under  other  provisions  of  Article 
4.  such  suspension  is  to  continue  until  the 
Judgment  is  paid.'  and  i28-1163(B)  spe- 
cifically provides  that  "|a|  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  following  the  rendering  of  any 
such  Judgment  shall  not  relieve  the  Judg- 
ment debtor  from  any  of  the  requirements 
of  this  article."  In  addition  to  requiring  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Judgment  debt,  <  28- 11 83(A) 
provides  that  the  license  and  registration 
"shall  remain  suspended  and  shall  not  be 
renewed,  nor  shall  any  license  or  registra- 
tion be  thereafter  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
person.  .  .  .  until  the  person  gives  proof  of 
financial  responsibility"  for  a  future  period.' 
Again,  the  validity  of  this  limited  require- 
ment that,  some  drivers  poet  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  for  the  future  In 
order  to  regain  driving  privileges  Is  not  ques- 
tioned here  Nor  Is  the  broader  Issue  of 
whether  a  State  may  require  proof  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  as  a  precondition  for 
granting  driving  privileges  to  anyone  before 
us  for  decision  What  Is  at  Issue  here  Is  the 
power  of  a  State  to  Include  as  part  of  this 
comprehensive  enactment  designed  to  secure 
compensation  for  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims a  section  providing  that  a  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  of  the  automobile  accident  tort 
Judgment  shall  have  no  effect  on  the  Judg- 
ment debtor's  obligation  to  repay  the  Judg- 
ment creditor,  at  least  Insofar  as  such  repay- 
ment may  be  enforced  by  the  withholding  of 
driving  privileges  by  the  State.  It  was  that 
question,  among  others,  which  petitioners 
raised  after  suspension  of  their  licenses  and 
registration  by  filing  a  complaint  In  Fed- 
eral District  Court  seeking  declaratory  and 
Injunctive  relief  and  requesting  a  three- 
Judge  court.  They  asserted  several  consti- 
tutional violations,  and  also  alleged  that  i  38- 
1163(B)  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  was  thus  violative  of  the 
Supremacy  Clause  of  the  Constitution.'  In 
support  of  their  complaint,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perez  filed  affidavits  stating  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  licenses  and  registration  worked 
both  physical  and  financial  hardship  upon 
them  and  their  children  The  District  Judge 
granted  the  petitioners  leave  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis,  but  thereafter  granted  the 
respondents'  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
for  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
could  be  granted,  dtlng  Kesler  and  Reitz." 
The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed,  relying  on 
the  same  two  decisions  Perez  v.  Campbell, 
421  F  3d  619  (CA9  1970)  We  granted  cer- 
tiorari. 400   US.  818   (1970). 

I 

Deciding  whether  a  state  statute  Is  In  con- 
flict with  a  federal  statute  and  hence  Invalid 
under  the  Supremacy  Clause  Is  essentially 
a  two-step  process  of  first  ascertaining  the 
construction  of  the  two  statutes  and  then 
determining  the  constltutlon«a  question 
whether  they  are  In  conflict.  In  the  present 
case,  both  statutes  have  been  authoritatively 
construed.  In  Schecter  v  KilHngstcorth.  93 
Ariz  373.  380  P  3d  136  (19631.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arizona  held  that  "|t|he  Financial 
Responsibility  Act  has  for  Its  principal  pur- 
pose the  protection  of  the  public  using  the 
highways  from  financial  hardship  which  may 
result  from  the  use  of  automobiles  by  finan- 
cially Irresponsible  persons"  93  Ariz  ,  at  380. 
The  Arizona  court  has  consistently  adhered 
to  this  construction  of  Its  legislation,  see 
Camacho  v  Gardner.  104  Ariz.  555.  558.  466 
P  3d  935.  928  (  1969) ;  New  Vork  Underwriters 
Ins  Co  v  Superior  Court.  104  Ariz  644.  456 
P  3d  914  (1969):  Sandoval  v  Chenoweth, 
103  Ariz  341  343.  438  P  3d  98.  100  (1967); 
Farmer  v.  KillingsuKrrth.  103  Ariz.  44,  47,  424 
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P.  3d  172.  176  (1967);  Haatings  v.  rhursfon, 
100  Ariz.  303.  306.  413  P.  2d  767.  770.  (1966); 
Jenkxni  v.  Mayflower  ins  Exchange  93  Ariz. 
387.  390.  380  P  2d  146  147  (  1963  »  ,  and  we  are 
bound  by  Its  rulings  See.  eg  .  General  Trad- 
ing Co.  V.  State  Tax  Commn.  322  US.  335. 
337  (1944).  Although  the  dissent  seems  un- 
willing to  accept  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court's  construction  of  the  statute  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  Act's  primary  purpose  "  and 
Indeed  characterizes  that  construction  as  un- 
fortunate, post,  p  —  a  reading  of  the  provi- 
sions outlined  above  leaves  the  Impression 
that  the  Arizona  Court's  description  of  the 
statutory  purpose  Is  not  only  logical  but  per- 
suasive The  sole  emphasis  In  the  Act  Is  one 
of  providing  leverage  for  the  collection  of 
damages  from  drivers  who  either  admit  that 
they  are  at  fault  or  are  adjudged  negligent. 
The  victim  of  another  driver's  carelessness 
If  he  so  deelres.  can  exclude  the  superintend- 
ent entirely  from  "he  process  of  "deterring" 
a  repetition  of  that  drivers  negligence  "  Fur- 
ther. If  an  accident  Is  litigated  and  a  special 
verdict  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  and 
the  plaintiff  rontrlbutorlly  negligent  Is  en- 
tered, the  result  In  Arizona,  as  In  many  other 
Slates.  Ls  that  there  is  no  liability  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  accident  Heimke  v. 
Munoz.  470  P  2d  107  lOfi  Arl7  26  (1970): 
McDowell  V  DatHs.  104  Ariz  69  448  P  2d  869 
(1968)  Under  the  Financial  Respon.slblllty 
Act.  the  apparent  result  nf  such  a  Judgment 
Is  that  no  consequences  are  vUslted  upon 
either  driver  although  both  have  been  found 
to  have  driven  carelessly.  See  Ariz.  Rev. 
Stat  55  28  n43(A)  (4).  38-1144(3)  Moreover, 
there  are  no  provisions  requiring  drivers 
proven  to  be  rareless  to  suy  off  the  roads  for 
a  period  of  time  Nor  are  there  provisions 
requiring  drivers  who  have  caused  accidents 
to  attend  .some  kind  of  driver  Improvement 
course,  a  technique  that  Is  not  unfamiliar 
In  sentencing  for  traffic  offenses. 

Turning  to  the  federal  statute,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Is  similarly 
clear  This  Court  on  numerous  occasions  has 
stated  that  "|o|ne  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  bankruptcy  act"  Is  to  give  debtors  "a  new 
opportunity  In  life  and  b.  clear  field  for  future 
effort,  unhampered  by  the  pressure  and  dis- 
couragement of  preexisting  debt  "  Local  Loan 
Co.  V.  Hunt.  293  VS  234.  244  11934)  Accord. 
e.g.,  Harrtf  v  Ztons  Savings  Bank  <t  Trust 
Co.  317  US  447.  461  (1943);  Stellwagfn  v. 
Clum.  346  VS  605.  617  (1918):  Williams  v. 
United  States  Fidelity  *  Guaranty  Co  ,  236 
U.S  549.  564-666  (1915)  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  given  Levfti  v  Roberts  supra,  that 
Congress  Intended  this  "new  opp>ortvinlty"  to 
Include  freedom  from  most  kinds  of  pre- 
existing tort  Judgments 

n 
With  the  construction  of  both  statutes 
clearly  established,  we  pn)cee<l  immediately 
to  the  constitutional  question  whether  a  state 
statute  that  protects  Judgment  creditors  from 
"financially  Irresponsible  persons"  Is  In  con- 
flict with  a  federal  statute  that  gives  dis- 
charged debtors  a  new  start  "unhampered  by 
the  pressure  and  discouragement  of  preexist- 
ing debt"  As  early  as  Gtbbons  v.  Ogden.  9 
Wheat.  1  (1834).  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
stated  the  governing  principle— that  "acts  of 
the  Slate  I.«glalBtures  .  j  which  |  interfere 

with,  or  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, made  Ln  pursuance  of  the  oonstltutlon," 
are  invalid  under  the  Supremacy  Clause  Id.. 
at  211  (emphasis  added).  Three  decades  ago 
Ma  Jusnot  Black,  after  reviewing  the  prece- 
dents, wrote  in  a  similar  vein  that,  while 
"|t]hl8  Court.  In  considering  the  validity  of 
state  laws  In  the  light  of  treaties  or  federal 
laws  touching  the  same  subject.  ha|d|  made 
use  of  the  following  expressions:  conflicting: 
contrary  to  occupying  the  field:  repugnance, 
difference.  Irreconcilability.  Inconsistency. 
violation;  curtailment:  and  Interfer- 
eno»|,|  .  .  .  |l|n  the  final  analysis."  our  func- 
tion Is  to  determine  whether  a  challenged 
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state  statute  "stands  as  an  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment and  execution  of  the  full  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  Congress.  Hines  v 
Davtdowttz.  312  U.S.  52,  67  (1941).  Since 
Hines  the  Court  has  frequently  adhered  to 
this  articulation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  See.  eg  .  Sash  v  Florida 
Industrial  Commn.  389  U.S.  235,  240  (1967): 
Sears.  Roebuck  <t  Co.  v  Stiffel  Co..  376  US 
226.229  (1964):  Colorado  Anti-Discrimination 
CoTnm'n  v  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc  .  372 
U.S.  714,  722  (1963)  (dictum):  Free  y  Bland 
369  US  663.  666  (1962);  Hill  v  Florida.  325 
US.  638.  543-543  (1946);  Sola  EUctric  Co.  v 
Jefferson  EUctric  Co  .  317  US  173.  176  (1942) 
Indeed,  in  Florida  Lime  *  Ax^ocado  Growers 
Inc.  V.  Paul,  373  US  132  ( 1963 > .  a  recent  case 
in  which  the  Court  was  closely  divided,  all 
nine  Justices  accepted  the  Mines  test  Id.,  at 
141  (opinion  of  the  Court),  166  (dissenting 
opinion) . 

Both  Kesler  "  and  Reitz,  however,  ignored 
this  controlling  principle  The  Court  In  A'e^- 
ler  conceded  that  Utah's  financial  responsi- 
bility law  left  "the  bankrupt  to  some  ex- 
tent burdened  by  the  discharged  debt."  369 
U.S.  at  171.  made  "It  more  probable  that  the 
debt  wUl  be  paid  despite  the  discharge."  id  . 
at  173,  and  thereby  made  'some  Inroad 
on  the  consequences  of  bankruptcy.  .  .  ."  Id  . 
at  171.  Utah's  statute,  in  short,  frustrated 
Congress'  policy  of  giving  discharged  debtors 
a  new  start.  But  the  Kesier  majority  was 
not  concerned  by  this  frustration  In  uphold- 
ing the  statute,  the  majority  opinion  looked 
not  to  the  effect  of  the  legislation  but  simply 
asserted  that  the  statute  was  'not  an  Act 
for  the  Relief  of  Mulcted  Creditors  '  id  ,  at 
174,  and  was  'not  designed  to  aid  collection 
of  debts  but  to  enforce  a  f)ollcy  against 
Irresponsible  driving.  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  169.  The 
majority,  that  Is.  looked  to  the  purpose  of 
the  slate  legislation  and  upheld  It  because 
the  purpose  was  not  to  circumvent  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  but  to  promote  highway 
safety:  those  In  dissent,  however  were  con- 
cerned that,  whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
Utah  Act.  Its  "plain  and  Inevitable  effect 
jwas]  to  create  a  powerful  weapon  for  col- 
lection of  a  debt  from  which  |the]  bankrupt 
I  had  I  been  released  by  federal  law"  Id  .  at 
183.  Such  a  result  they  argued,  left  'the 
States  free      .  .  to  impair  an  Important 

and  historic  policy  of  this  Nation  .  em- 
bodied In  Its  bankruptcy  laws  "  Id  .  at   185 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  In  Reitz  was 
similarly  concerned  not  with  the  fact  that 
New  York's  financial  responsibility  law 
frustrated  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  but  with  the  purpose  of  the  law,  which 
was  divined  as  the  promotion  of  highway 
safety   As  the  Court  said: 

"The  penalty  which  { 94-b  Imposes  for 
injury  due  to  careless  driving  Is  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  creditor  merely  but  to 
enforce  a  public  policy  that  irresponsible 
drivers  shall  not.  with  Impunity,  be  allowed 
to  Injure  their  fellows.  The  scheme  of  the 
legislation  would  be  frustrated  If  the  reck- 
less driver  were  permitted  to  escape  its  pro- 
visions by  the  simple  expedient  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy,  and.  accordingly,  the  leglslaturi? 
declared  that  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  operation  of 
the  statute  Such  legislation  Is  not  In  dero- 
gation of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Rather  it  Is 
an  enforcement  of  permissible  state  policy 
touching  highway  safety  "  314  US  .  at  37. 

The  dissenting  opinion  written  by  Mr, 
Ji'STici  Douci-AB  for  himself  and  three  others 
noted  that  the  New  York  legislation  put 
"the  bankrupt  at  the  creditor's  mercy,' 

with  the  results  that  "[!]n  practical  effect 
the  bankrupt  may  be  In  as  bad,  or  even 
worse,  a  position  than  if  the  State  had  made 
It  possible  for  a  creditor  to  attach  his  future 
wages"  and  that  "[b]ankruptcy  .  |  was  not] 
the  sanctuary  for  hapless  debtors  which  Con- 
gress intended  '  Id.,  at  41. 

We  can  no  longer  adhere  to  the  aberrational 


doctrine  of  Kesler  and  Reitz  that  State  law 
may  frustrate  the  operation  of  Federai  law 
as  long  as  the  Slate  legislature  In  pkasslng  Its 
law  had  some  purpose  in  mind  other  than  one 
of  frustration  Apart  from  the  fact  that  It  is 
at  odds  with  the  approach  taken  In  nearly 
all  our  Supremacy  Ciause  cases,  such  a  doc- 
trine would  enable  Slate  legislatures  to  nulll- 
jy  nearly  all  unwanted  Federal  legislation 
by  simply  publishing  a  legislative  committee 
report  articulating  some  Slate  interest  or 
policy — other  than  frustration  of  the  3»ederaJ 
objective — that  would  be  tangentlally  fur- 
thered by  the  proposed  State  law.  In  view  of 
the  consequences,  we  certainly  would  not 
apply  the  Kesler  doctrine  In  all  Supremacy 
Clause  cases.  Although  It  !s  possible  to  argue 
that  Kesler  and  Reitz  are  somehow  confined 
to  cases  Involving  either  bankruptcy  or  high- 
way safety,  analysis  discloses  no  reason  why 
the  States  should  have  broader  power  to 
nullify  Federal  law  m  these  fields  than  In 
others.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  Kesler  and 
Reitz  can  have  no  authoritative  effect  to  the 
extent  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  con- 
trolling principle  that  any  state  legislation 
which  frustrates  the  full  effectiveness  of 
Federal  law  is  rendered  Invalid  by  the  Sup- 
remacy Clause  Section  28-1163  (B)  thus 
may  not  stand, 

m 

Even  accepting  the  Supreme  Clause  anal- 
ysis of  Kesler  and  Reitz — that  is,  looking  to 
the  purpose  rather  than  the  effect  of  State 
laws — those  decisions  are  not  dispositive  of 
this  case  Just  as  Kesler  went  a  step  beyond 
Reitz  and  broadened  the  holding  of  the 
earlier  case,  369  U.S,  at  184  (dissenting 
opinion) ,  so  in  the  present  case  the  respond- 
ents asked  the  courts  below  and  this  Court  to 
expand  the  holdings  of  the  two  previous 
cases.  The  distinction  between  Kesler  and 
Reitz  and  this  case  lies  In  the  State's  ex- 
pressed legislative  purpyose. 

Kesler  and  Reitz  were  aberrational  In  their 
treatment  of  this  question  as  well.  The 
majority  opinions  in  both  cases  assumed, 
without  citation  of  state  court  authority  or 
any  Indication  that  such  precedent  was  un- 
available, that  the  purpose  of  the  state 
financial  responsibility  laws  there  under  at- 
tack was  not  provision  of  relief  to  creditors 
but  rather  deterrence  of  irrespwnslble  driv- 
ing. The  asstmiptlon  was.  in  effect,  that  all 
state  legislatures  which  had  enacted  pro- 
visions such  as  f  28-1163fB)  had  concluded 
that  an  uninsured  motorist  p,^>out  to  embark 
m  his  car  would  be  more  careful  on  the  road 
If  he  did  not  have  avsiilable  what  the  major- 
ity in  Kesler  cavalierly  characterized  as  an 
"easy  refuge  in  bankruptcy  '  369  U.S.,  at 
173>*  Passing  the  question  of  whether  the 
Court  gave  sufficient  attention  to  binding 
state  interpretations  of  state  legislative  pur- 
pose and  conceding  that  it  employed  proper 
technique  in  divining  as  obvious  from  their 
face  the  aim  of  the  state  enactments,  the 
present  case  raises  doubts  about  whether  the 
Court  was  cc«Tect  even  in  its  basic  assump- 
tions. The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  Arizona's  Financial  Resptonslbll- 
liy  Act  "has  «»;  its  principal  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  .  .  from  financial 
hardship"  resulting  from  involvement  In 
traffic  accidents  with  uninsured  motorists 
unable  to  respond  to  a  Judgment.  Schecter 
v.  Kilhngsworth.  supra.  93  Ariz.,  at  280  The 
Court  in  Kesler  was  able  to  declare  although 
the  source  of  support  Is  unclear,  that  the 
Utah  statute  could  be  upheld  because  It  was 
■not  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Mulcted  Credi- 
tors" or  a  statute  "designed  to  aid  collection 
of  debts"  369  U.S..  at  169,  174.  But  here  the 
State  urges  us  to  uphold  precisely  the  sort 
of  statute  that  Kesler  would  have  stricken 
down — one  with  a  declared  purpose  to  pro- 
tect Judgment  creditors  'from  financial 
hardship"  by  giving  them  a  powerful  weapon 
with  which  to  force  bankrupts  to  pay  their 
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debts  despite  tbelr  dlacbuge  Whereae  the 
acta  In  Kealer  and  Reitz  had  the  effect  erf 
frustrating  federal  law  but  had.  the  Court 
■•Id.  no  such  purpose,  the  Arizona  Act  has 
both  that  effect  and  that  purpose.  BelleTlng 
as  we  do  that  Ketler  and  Re\tx  are  not  In 
hanrony  with  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, they  certainly  should  not  be  extended 
to  ooTcr  this  new  and  distinguishable  case 
rv 

One  flnal  arjfument  merits  discussion.  The 
dissent  points  out  that  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Code  contains  an  an tl- discharge  provision 
similar  to  that  Included  In  the  Arizona  Act. 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  DC  Code  i  40-4«4 
{1B67  ed.).  68  Stat.  133  (1964).  In  light  of 
our  decision  today,  the  sum  of  the  argument 
is  to  draw  Into  question  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  District's  antl -discharge  sec- 
tion, for  as  noted  In  the  dissent  the  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  Congress  the  power  "(tlo 
establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 

Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States." 
C  S  Const..  Art  n,  {  8,  cl.  4  (emphasis 
added  I  It  Is  asserted  that  "Congress  must 
have  regarded  the  two  statutes  as  consistent 

and  compatible,"  post,  p.  .  but  such  an 

argument  assumes  a  modicum  of  legislative 
attention  to  the  question  of  consistency 
The  DC.  Code  section  does,  of  course,  refer 
specifically  to  discharges,  but  Its  passage  may 
at  most  be  vl-wed  as  evidencing  an  opinion 
of  Congress  on  the  meaning  of  the  general 
discharge  provision  enacted  by  an  earlier 
Congress  and  Interpreted  by  this  Court  as 
early  as  1925  Se«  teirts  v  Roberts,  supra.  In 
fact.  In  passing  the  initial  and  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  financial  re- 
sponsibility law.  Congress  gave  no  attention 
to  the  Interaction  of  the  antl -discharge 
section  with  the  Bankruptcy  Act >»  Moreover, 
the  legislative  history  Is  quite  clear  that  when 
Congress  dealt  with  the  subject  of  financial 
responslbUlty  laws  for  the  District.  It  based 
Its  work  upon  the  efTorts  of  the  uniform 
commissioners  which  had  won  enactment  In 
other  States.:* 

Had  Congress  focxised  on  the  Interaction 
between  this  minor  subsection  of  the  rather 
lengthy  financial  responslbUlty  act  and  the 
discharge  provision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
It  would  have  been  Immediately  apparent  to 
the  legislators  that  the  only  constitutional 
method  for  so  deflxUng  the  scope  and  effect 
of  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  was  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  which  by  Its 
terms  Is  a  uniform  statute  applicable  In  the 
SUtes,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 11  U.S.C  J  1  (29).  To  follow  any  other 
course  would  obviously  be  to  legislate  In 
such  a  way  that  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
means  one  thing  in  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia 
and  something  else  In  the  States — depending 
on  state  law— a  result  explicitly  prohibited 
by  the  uniformity  requirement  In  the  consti- 
tutional authorization  to  Congress  to  enact 
bankruptcy  leglslaUon 

T 

From  the  foregoing,  we  think  it  clear  th«t 
128-1163  (B)  of  the  Arizona  Financial  Re- 
sponsibility Act  Is  constitutionally  invalid 
The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is  re- 
versed and  the  case  !s  remanded  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  with  this  opinion. 

/t  is  to  ordered. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'  See  Reviser's  Note.  Aria.  Rev.  Stat,  i  as- 
1101 

•Under  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  !38-1143(A),  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  car  involved  in  an 
accident  neied  not  post  security  as  required 
by  5  28-1142  (1)  if  the  accident  caused  in- 
Jury  or  damage  to  no  person  or  property  other 
than  the  owners  oar  or  the  operator's  person. 
(2)  If  the  car  was  parked  when  involved  in 
the  accident.  utUess  it  was  parked  Uleganj 
or  did  not  carry  a  le^ly  sufficient  comple- 
ment of  lights.  (3)  if  the  car  was  being 
driven   or    was   parked    by   another    without 


the  owner's  express  or  Implied  permission: 
(4)  If  prior  to  date  for  suspension  the  per- 
son whose  license  or  reir^stratlon  would  be 
suspended  flies  with  the  superintendent  a 
release,  a  flnal  adjudication  of  nonliability,  a 
confession  of  Judgment,  or  some  other  writ- 
ten settlement  agreement  providing  for  pay- 
ment, in  Installments,  of  an  agreed  amount 
of  damages  with  respect  to  claims  arising 
from  the  accident,  or  (5)  If  the  driver  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  driving  a  vehicle 
owned,  operated,  or  leased  by  his  employer 
with  the  employers'  permission:  in  that  case 
the  security  and  suspension  provisions  apply 
only  to  the  owner-employer's  registration  of 
vehicles  not  covered  by  Insurance  or  other 
bond.  Ariz    Rev.  Stat,  i  38-1143(A). 

•  This  section  further  provides  that  the 
superintendent  may  employ  suspension  a 
second  time  as  a  means  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment should  there  be  a  default  on  Install- 
ment obligations  arising  under  a  confession 
of  Judgment  or  a  written  settlement  agree- 
ment. Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  128-1144(3). 

'Ariz.  Rev  Stat.  {28-1102  defines  "judg- 
ment, for  purposes  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  ResponslbUlty  Act,  as  "any  Judgment 
which  has  become  final  .  .  .,  upon  a  cause 
of  action  arising  out  of  the  ownership,  main- 
tenance, or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  for  dam- 
ages. ...  or  upon  a  cause  of  action  on  an 
agreement  of  settlement  for  such  damages." 

>  Under  Ariz.  Rev  Stat.  (28-1161(8)  a 
similar  notice  must  also  be  forwarded  to 
officials  Ln  the  home  State  of  a  nonresident 
Judgment    debtor. 

'  'A.  The  superintendent  upon  receipt  of  a 
certified  copy  of  a  Judgment,  shall  forthwith 
suspend  the  Ucense  and  registration  and  non- 
resident operating  privilege  of  a  person 
against  whom  the  Judgment  was  rendered, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section 
and  i  28-1166.  ' 

•Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  5  28-1 163 1  A).  Ariz.  Rev. 
Stat  (38-1164  defines  when  a  Judgment  Is 
"paid."  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  128-1165  sets  forth 
a  procedure  for  paying  Judgments  In  Install- 
ments. Ariz.  Rev  Stat  t  28-lld2(B)  provides 
that  If  a  creditor  consents  in  writing  and 
the  debtor  furnishes  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, see  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat  (28-1167. 
the  debtor's  license  and  registration  may  be 
restored  in  the  sujjerlntendent's  discretion. 
After  six  months,  however,  the  creditor's  con- 
sent Is  revocable  provided  the  Judgement 
debt  remains  unpaid 

"Sections  28-1167  throtigh  28-1178  set 
forth  the  requirements  for  various  forms 
of  proof  Under  (  28-1178.  the  Judgment  deb- 
tor Is  apparently  able  to  regain  his  license 
and  registration  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
without  proof  of  financial  responsibility  after 
three  years  from  the  date  such  proof  was 
first  required  of  him.  if  during  that  period 
the  superintendent  has  not  received  any 
notice — and  notice  can  come  from  other 
States — of  a  conviction  or  forfeiture  of  ball 
which  would  require  or  permit  the  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  driver's  license  and 
If  the  Individual  Is  not  involved  In  Utlga- 
ton  arising  from  an  accident  covered  by 
the  security  he  posted.  If  the  driver  required 
to  poet  financial  security  did  so.  and  was 
Involved  as  an  owner  or  operator  In  another 
accident  resulting  In  personal  Injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  within  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
he  requests  permission  to  cancel  his  security, 
the  superintendent  may  not  permit  cancel- 
lation. 

•  U.  8.  Const..  Art  VT.  cl.  2. 

'•Mr  and  Mrs  Perez  also  alleged  In  their 
complaint  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Arizona  Act  imposed  involuntary  servitude 
m  violation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
and  denied  Fourteenth  Anaendment  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection.  They  also  claimed 
that  portions  of  the  Arizona  Act  operated  as 
a  BUI  of  Attainder  In  violation  of  Article  I. 
i  10.  of  the  Conatltutton  The  District  Judge. 
In  refusing  to  request  the  convening  of  a 
three-Judge  court   ruled  that  these  constitu- 


tional claims  were  "obviously  Insubstantial." 
The  Court  of  Appeals  agreed.  421  F.  2d,  at  626 
Because  of  our  resolution  oT  this  case,  we 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  substantiality 
of  any  of  petitions'  other  constitutional 
claims. 

u  As  discussed  below,  the  majorities  In 
Kealer  and  Reitz  also  seemed  unwilling  to 
be  bound  by.  or  even  to  look  for,  state  court 
constructions  of  the  financial  responslbUlty 
laws  before  them.  See  pp.  — ,  infra.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  decisions  Ir  other  States  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  financial  responslblUty 
law  is  by  no  means  unusual.  See,  e.  g.  Sulli- 
van V.  Cheatam,  264  Ala.  71,  78,  84  So.  2d  374, 
378  (1966)  ("The  purpose  of  the  (Motor 
Vehicle  Safety-Respojislbintyl  Act  Is  clearly 
to  require  and  establish  financial  respKjnslbll- 
Ity  for  every  owner  or  operator  of  a  motor 
vehicle  "in  any  manner  involved  In  an  acci- 
dent.' .  .  .  The  Act  Is  designed  to  protect  aU 
persons  having  claims  arising  out  of  highway 
accldenu"),  Escobedo  v.  State  Dept  of 
Motor  Vehicles.  35  Cal.  2d  870.  878.  222  P. 
3d  1.  6  (1950)  (".  .  .  the  state  chose  to  allow 
financlaUy  Irresponsible  licensed  operators 
to  drive  until  they  became  Involved  In  an 
accident  with  the  consequences  described  In 
the  [financial  responsibility  law]  and  their 
financial  irresponsibility  was  thus  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  department,  and  then 
to  require  suspension  of  their  licenses.") ; 
People  V.  Nothaus,  147  Col.  210.  215-216,  363 
P.  2d  180.  183  (1961)  ("The  requirement  of 
C.  R.  S.  '53,  13-7-7,  that  the  director  of 
revenue,  '.  .  .  shall  suspend  the  license  of 
each  operator  and  all  registrations  of  each 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  any  manner  In- 
volved in  an  accident  .  .  .'  unless  such  per- 
sons deposit  a  sum  'sufficient  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  director  .  .  .'  to  pay  any  damage 
which  may  be  awarded,  or  otherwise  show 
abUlty  to  Indemnify  the  other  party  to  the 
accident  against  financial  loss,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  protection  oT  the 
public  safety,  health,  morals  or  welfare 

It  Is  a  device  designated  and  Intended  to 
bring  about  the  posting  of  security  for  the 
payment  of  a  private  obligation  without  the 
slightest  Indication  that  any  legal  obligation 
exists  on  the  part  of  any  person  The  public 
gets  no  protection  whatever  from  the  de- 
posit of  such  security  This  Is  not  the  situa- 
tion which  we  find  In  some  States  where 
the  statutes  require  public  liability  insur- 
ance as  a  condition  to  be  met  before  a 
drii'er's  license  will  issue  Such  a  statute 
protects  the  public  The  statute  before  us  Is 
entirely  different  In  the  matters  to  which 
we  have  particularly  directed  attention. 
C  R.  S.  '53,  13-7-7.  Is  unconstitutional  On 
a  matter  so  obviously  basic  and  fundamental 
no  additional  citation  of  authority  Is  re- 
quired. We  reach  this  conclusion  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  other  jurisdictions 
have  seemingly  overlooked  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees  which  must  be  ignored 
in  reaching  an  opposite  conclusion '") ; 
Dempsey  v  Tynan,  143  Conn  202.  208.  130 
A.  2d  700.  703  (1956)  ("The  purpose  of  the 
legislature  in  enacting  the  financial  respon- 
slbUlty provisions  .  was  to  keep  off  our 
highways  the  financially  Irresponsible  owner 
or  operator  of  an  automobile  who  cannot  re- 
spond In  damages  for  the  Injuries  he  may 
inflict,  and  to  require  him.  as  a  condition 
for  securing  or  retaining  a  registration  or 
an  operator's  license,  to  furnish  adequate 
means  of  satisfying  possible  claims  against 
him"):  City  o/Sf  Paul  7  Hodman.  223  Minn 
76.  77-78,  28  N  W  2d  661.  662-663  (1947) 
("The  apparent  objective  of  the  safety  re- 
sponslbUlty act  Is  to  provide  flnanclal  re- 
sponsibility for  injuries  and  damages  suf- 
fered In  motor  vehicle  traffic  It  seek.s  to 
achieve  Its  objective  solely  by  the  eu^>en- 
slon   of   lloens* 

While  Its  announced  purpoee  Is  to  promote 
safety  of  travel.  Its  provisions  take  effect 
after  an  accident  happens  and  subject  drlv- 
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ers  and  owners  of  vehicles  involved  to  sus- 
jjenslon  of  their  licenses'  unless  UabUlty  In- 
surance coverage  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  the  act  Is  carried  by  the  owner  or  driver 
of  the  vehicle  .  The  purpose  of  the  act 
was  to  effect  flnanclal  responsibility  to  In- 
jured persons"):  Rosenblum  v.  Griffin,  89 
N.  H  314.  817-318,  197  A  701.  704  (1938) 
("Two  reasons  were  thought  to  avaU  for 
sustaining  such  a  law  One  was  Its  character 
as  a  regulation  of  the  use  of  public  high- 
ways, and  the  other  was  its  capacity  to  se- 
cure public  safety  In  dangerous  agencies  and 
operations  This  latter  reason  has  slight  If 
any  evidence  for  Its  factual  support  Cer- 
tainly. In  the  absence  of  known  experience 
and  statistics.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
insured  owner's  car.  driven  either  by  himself 
or  another,  may  be  considered  to  be  oper- 
ated more  carefully  than  one  whose  owner 
Is  uninsured  But  protection  In  securing  re- 
dress for  Injured  highway  travelers  Is  a 
proper  subject  of  police  regulation,  as  well 
as  protection  from  being  Injured  It  Is  a 
reasonable  Incident  of  the  gfeneral  welfare 
that  flnanclally  Irresponsible  persons  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  highway  with  their  cars, 
regardless  of  the  competency  of  themselves 
or  others  as  the  drivers.").  For  legislative 
statements  to  the  effect  that  financial  re- 
sponsibility laws  are  designed  to  secure  com- 
pensation for  Injured  victims,  sec.  e.  g.,  Alaska 
Stat  (28.20.010  (1962):  GUlaspie  v  Dept 
of  Public  Safety.  152  Tex.  469.  463,  259  S  W 
2d  177.  180  (1953)  (quoting  emergency  clause 
enacted  by  the  Texas  Legislature  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  flnanclal  responslbUlty  law): 
8.  Rep  No.  516,  83d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess  ,  3  (1953) 
(Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  flnanclal  re- 
sponslbUlty law  proposed  for  the  District) 

"See  Reite,  supra.  314  US,  at  40-43 
(DOI7GLAS,  J.  dissenting). 

Under  Article  3  of  the  Arizona  Act,  dealing 
with  the  posting  of  security  for  damages 
arising  from  a  particular  accident,  the  vic- 
tim may  cut  the  superintendent  out  by  ex- 
ecuting a  release  from  liability  or  agreeing  to 
some  other  written  settlement  or  confession 
of  judgment  providing  for  payment  of  some 
damages.  In  Installments  or  otherwise.  Ariz. 
Rev.  Stat.  {  28- 1143(A)  (4i  discussed  Ln  n  2. 
supra.  Assuming  that  such  an  agreement  or 
confession  of  judgment  providing  for  Install- 
ment payments  Is  filed  with  the  superin- 
tendent. It  prevents  him  from  suspending 
driving  privileges  for  failure  to  poet  the 
amount  of  flnanclal  security  the  superin- 
tendent determines  to  be  necessary:  how- 
ever. If  the  careless  driver  later  defaults  on 
one  Installment,  the  victim  may  give  notice 
to  the  superintendent,  who  must  then  use 
his  power  of  suspension  to  either  coerce 
full  ftayment  or  the  posting  of  security.  Ariz. 
Rev  Stat.  (28-1144(3).  dlsciissed  In  n.  3. 
supra. 

Under  ArUole  4  dealing  with  suspension  for 
nonpayment  of  a  Judgment,  the  victim  who 
has  chosen  to  reduce  his  claim  to  judgment 
maintains  substantial  control  over  the  sus- 
pension of  driving  prtvUeges  If  the  Judgment 
remains  unsatisfied  60  days  after  entry.  He 
may  consent  that  the  judgment  debtor's 
driving  prtvUeges  not  be  su^)ended.  but  the 
debtor  still  must  furnish  proof  of  financial 
reaponslbUlty  for  the  future.  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat 
i  28- 1162(B) :  for  an  argument  that  a  similar 
provision  delegating  to  Judgment  creditors 
the  right  to  choose  which  careless  drivers 
who  do  not  pay  judgments  shall  escape  sus- 
pension oonflicts  with  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
see  Kesler.  supra.  369  US.,  at  179-182  (War- 
ren, C.  J.,  dissenting).  If  the  judgment 
debtor  Is  able  to  secure  a  discretionary  owirt 
order  permitting  him  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
installmenu  xinder  (28-1 165(A).  the  credi- 
tor may  cause  suspension  of  driving  privi- 
leges untU  the  Judgment  is  fully  satisfied  by 
notifying  the  superintendent  of  any  default 
In  payment  of  the  InstaUmenU.  Ariz  Rev 
SUt.  (  28- 1166(C) .  Again,  however  the  Judg- 


ment debtor  must  still  give  proof  of  flnan- 
clal responsibility  for  the  future.  See  Ariz. 
Rev.  Stat    (28-1165(B) 

"  Kesler  also  decided  a  Jtirlsdlctlonal  ques- 
tion, holding  that  a  Supremacy  Clause  chal- 
:enge  to  a  state  statute  was  required  to  be 
heard  by  a  three-judge  district  court  under 
28  U.8.C.  (  2281.  See  369  U.S..  at  156-168.  This 
Jurisdictional  part  of  the  decision  was  over- 
ruled four  years  later  In  Swift  dt  Co.  v.  Wick- 
ham.  382  U.8   111.  116  (1966) . 

'<  It  also  seems  clear  that  even  under  the 
logic  of  Kesler  and  Reitz  Mrs  Perez  should 
not  have  lost  her  driving  privileges  She  *as 
not  present  when  the  accident  occurred,  and 
no  act  or  omission  on  her  part  contributed 
to  It.  Because  the  autoenobUe  was  commu- 
nity property  under  Arizona  law  and  because 
Judgment  was  confessed  as  to  her  In  the 
Plnkerton  negligence  action,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reasoned  that  loss  of  Mrs.  Perez'  li- 
cense "Is  the  price  an  Arizona  wife  must  pay 
for  negligent  driving  by  her  husband  of  the 
oommunlty  vehicle"  when  the  resulting  Judg- 
ment is  not  paid.  421  F.  2d,  at  624  The 
Kesler  and  Reitz  assumption  that  depriving 
uninsured  motorists  of  the  full  relief  af- 
forded by  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  would 
prompt  careful  driving  Is  without  founda- 
tion when  applied  to  Mrs  Perez.  As  the 
Court  of  App>eal8  for  the  Third  Circuit  has 
stated  In  a  recent  decision  Involving  similar 
facts: 

"Even  accepting  the  fiction  that,  as  ap- 
plied to  drivers,  motor  vehicle  responsibility 
statutes  are  intended  to  promote  safety.  It 
18  Just  too  much  flctlon  to  contend  that,  ap- 
plied to  a  Judgment  debtor  held  vicariously 
liable  for  the  omission  of  a  sub-agent,  the 
statute  Is  anything  but  a  means  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Judgments"  Miller  v  Anckaitis, 
436  F.  2d  116.  118  (CAS  1970)    (en  banc) 

"See  S.  Rep.  No.  10,  74th  Cong,  ist  Sess 
(1936):  H.  R.  Rep.  No  208,  74th  Cong.  1st 
Seas  (1935)  (both  presenting  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  prop>oe«d  statute  deal- 
ing with  "Financial  Responsibility  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Operators  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," but  falling  to  mention  the  fact  that  a 
discharge  In  bankruptcy  of  an  accident  Judg- 
ment would  have  no  effect  on  suspension  of 
driving  privileges  for  failure  to  satisfy  such 
Judgment):  H.  R.  Rep  No  799.  74th  Cong. 
1st  Sess.  (1935)  (Conference  Report  making 
no  mention  of  antl-dlscharge  provision):  79 
Cong.  Rec.  272-273  (1935)  (Senate):  79  Cong. 
Rec,  3416-3417,  4621-4629.  4831-4641.  6556- 
6564  (1936)  (House)  Some  members  of  the 
House,  which  debated  some  aspects  of  the 
flnanclal  responsibility  law  concept  rather 
extensively  in  1935.  demonstrated  In  debate 
that  they  were  totally  unaware  of  any  of  the 
provisions  designed  to  enforce  payment  of  a 
Judgment  for  Injuries  caused  by  the  first 
accident  of  a  flnanclally  irresponsible  driver 
See  79  Cong.  Rec.  4624  (1935)  (remarks  of 
Congressmen  Pltzpatrick  and  Slsson);  id.,  at 
4625  (remarks  of  Congressman  Hull). 

■When  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
flnanclal  responsibility  law  was  enacted  In 
1954.  debate  was  much  more  limited  and  the 
reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  District 
Conunlttees  were  quite  brief.  Except  for  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  antl-dlscharge  provision.  See  S.  Rep 
No.  615,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess  (1953):  H.  R 
Rep.  No  1448.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1954):  99 
Cong  Rec  8950-8951  (1953):  100  Cong.  Bee. 
6281-6287,  6347-6348   (1954) 

"  H.  R.  Rep.  No.  10.  74th  Cong..  1st  Sess  .  3 
(1935):  S.  Rep  No  208,  74th  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
3  (1935):  79  Cong.  Rec.  4626-4627  (1935) 
(remarks  of  Congresswoman  Norton,  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Committee).  In 
reference  to  the  present  version  of  tbe  flnan- 
clal responsibility  act.  see  S.  Rep.  No.  515. 
83d  Cong.,  ist  Sess..  1  ( 1953)  :  H.  R.  Rep.  No 
148.  83d  Cong.  2d  Sess..  2  (1964);  100  Cong 
Rec  6287  (1954)  (remarks  of  Congressman 
Talle):  id.,  at  6347  (remarks  of  Senator 
Beall). 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

6175. — October  Term,   1970] 
On  'Warr  or  Czz'rioaAEi  to  the  Unttko  8tat«8 
Cotr«T   or   Appzal*   fob    thz   Nikth    Cim- 

CtTIT 

Adolfo  Perez,  et  ux..  Petitioners,  v.  David  H. 
Campbell,  Superintendent.  Motor  Vehicle 
Division.  Arizona  Highway  Department,  et  al. 

Mb.  JuB'ncx  Blackmttn.  Joined  by  Tkb 
Chut  Justice.  Mb.  Jusncz  Habian,  and 
Mb.  Jusncx  Stxwabt. 

I  concur  in  the  restilt  as  to  petitioner 
Emma  Perez  and  dissent  as  to  petitioner 
Adolfo  Perez. 

I 

The  slaughter  on  the  highways  of  thU 
Nation  exceeds  the  death  toll  of  all  our  wars.> 
The  country  Is  fragmented  about  the  current 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  detect  little 
genuine  public  concern  about  what  takes 
place  in  our  very  midst   and   on    our   dally 

travel  routes  See  Tate  v.  Short  401  U.S. . 

(1971). 

This  being  so,  It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  that  today  the  Court  lightly 
brushes  aside  and  overrules  two  cases  where 
It  had  upheld  a  representative  attempt  by 
the  States  to  regulate  traffic  and  where  the 
Court  had  considered  and  rejected  the  very 
Supremacy  Clause  argument  that  it  now 
discovers  to  be  so  persuasive.' 

c 

I  think  It  la  desirable  to  stress  certain  fac- 
tual details.  The  facts  of  course,  are  only 
alleged,  but  for  purposes  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss, -wn  are  to  accept  them  as  true  Cooper  v. 
Pafe,  378  U.S.  546  (1964) . 

Arizona  Is  a  community  property  state. 
Adolfo  and  Emma  Perez  are  hiisband  and 
wife.  They  were  resident  citizens  of  Arizona 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  In  Tucson  In  July 
1965.  Mr.  Perez  was  driving  an  automobUe 
registered  In  his  name.  He  was  alone.  Mrs. 
Perez  was  not  with  him  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  husband's  operation  of  the  car 
on  that  day.  The  automobUe,  however,  was 
the  property  of  the  marital  oommunlty. 

Accompanying,  and  supposedly  suppwrtlve 
of.  the  Perez  complaint  In  the  present  suit, 
were  affidavits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perez.  These 
affidavits  asserted  that  the  Perezes  had  four 
minor  chUdren  ages  6  to  17:  that  Emma  Is  a 
housewife  and  not  otherwise  gainfully  em- 
ployed; that  Emma's  InabUlty  to  drive  has 
required  their  two  older  children,  aged  17  and 
14,  to  walk  one  and  a  half  mUes  to  high 
school  and  the  third  chUd,  aged  9,  one  mile  to 
elementary  school,  with  consequent  nose- 
bleeding;  that  Emma's  InabUlty  to  drive  has 
caused  Inconvenience  and  flnanclal  injury; 
and  that  Adolfo's  InabUlty  to  drive  has  caused 
Inconvenience  because  he  must  rely  on  others 
for  transportation  or  use  public  faculties  or 
walk 

zn 
The  ttatutory  plan 

Arizona  has  a  comprehensive  statutory  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  vehicles  upon  its  high- 
ways. Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  Tit.  38.  Among  the 
State's  efforts  to  ELSsure  responsibility  in  this 
area  of  increasing  national  concern  are  Ita 
Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Operators'  and 
Chauffeurs'  License  Act  (c.  4).  Its  Uniform 
Act  Regulating  Traffic  on  Highways  (c.  6). 
and  Its  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponslbUlty Act  (c.  7)  .• 

The  challenged  (  28-1163.B  U  a  part  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ResponslbUlty  Act.  The 
Act's  provisions  are  not  unfamiliar.  There  is 
imposed  upon  the  Motor  Vehicle  Division 
Superintendent  the  duty  to  suspend  the  li- 
cense of  each  operator,  and  the  registration 
of  each  owner,  of  a  motor  vehicle  involved 
in  an  accident  resulting  in  bodily  injury  or 
death  or  proF>erty  damage  to  any  one  person 
in  excess  of  tlOO,  except,  among  other  sltua- 
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Uona.  wb«re  procrf  of  ananclaj  raspooaiblllty. 
M   by  the  (ieposu  of  •ppropriate  j«curlty  or 
oj  kiie  praae:->c«  j/  t  .laJaiiitj  policy  ot  atatcd 
ovuumum    ccyer»({e.    ls    ifforded     H  38-1143. 
■W  ll«     »jicl   2«^  .'.87    The   suspension,  ono« 
apposed,  renvauu  uatu  uie  required  aecurlty 
.s   deposited    or   until    one   year   h«a  elapsed 
*nd   no   action   fi?r  damages  baa   been   Insti- 
tuted   I  2»  1  !44   rr  rJie  registrant  or  operator 
fans     wltftln   flo   Jays    to   satisfy  an   adverse 
motor  »«hlcle  9nal   Jtidgment    as  defined  In 
I  i«-  1102  3    the  court   L-!er!t  has  the  duty  to 
lotify  the   Sup«r<nt«nder.t   and  the  latter  to 
<u^>«nd   the  :!o«nse  and   registration   of  the 
udipnent  debtor    M  i»-1181  A  and  38-1163  A 
But    if    the    Midirment    creditor    consents    m 
irnung  ttjat  Uie  debtor  be  allowed  to  retain 
nts  license  and  registration,  the  Superlntend- 
•mt  in  his  discretion  naay  ^ra:it  that  privilege 
i3ailS3.B     Other-wlae    tiie    suspension    re- 
.TjAlos  m  effect   untl!   the  Judgment  Is  satis- 
fied,   j  1183  A     Payments    ^f   stated    amounts 
are   deenaed    to   satisfy    the   Judgment.    5  28- 
1194     and    court -approved    Installment    pay- 
ment of  the  Judgment   will  preserve  the  11- 
:*aae  and  registration.   {23-1185 
r» 
Adoifo  Fertz 
iBMsmtich  as  the  case  Is  before  us  on  the 
Ctaflendants'  motion  to  dismiss  the  Peres  com- 
pUtni  that  alleged  Adolfos  driving  alone   the 
collision    and   -.he  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Plnkertons    ;:  j  established    for  present  pur- 
poses, that  the  PinJcerton  Judgment  was  baaed 
oa  AdoUo's  nagUgenoe  in  driving  the  Perse 
vetatele. 

Adoifo  emphasises  and  I  recognlae.  that 
under  .V-.icle  I  t  8  cil  4  of  the  Conetltutlon. 
Congress  ."las  possessed  the  power  to  establish 
•uniform  L^jts  ::;  the  subject  of  Bankrupt- 
cies throughout  the  United  .States'  that,  of 
course,  this  power  when  exercised,  as  it  has 
been  since  ia»fl  Is  •eicl-uslve.  Sne  Lamp 
Chtwi'n^  Co  T  AKtmia  B'omm  arul  Capper 
Co  81  U  3  «6«.  961  1875  I  and  unrestricted 
and  paramount."  International  Shoe  Co  v 
ftnJruj  278  t;  3  3«1  2«6  (  1M»  i  that  one  of 
the  purpoeea  ^'.  the  Bankruptcy  Act  la  to 
"relieve  the  honest  debtor  from  the  weight  of 
T>prea8lVf  indebtedness  and  U  permit  him 
u.    start    afresh  •    Wniiam.3    v     C7n<ted 

States  rid/'lity  and  GuaTonty  Co  .  236  US. 
549.  554  SSi  1915)  and  that  a  bankrupt  by 
hla  discharge  receives  'a  new  opportunity  In 
life  and  a  clear  field  for  future  effort,  uuham- 
pored  by  the  pressure  and  discouragement 
<rf  pre-existing  debt."  Locol  Loan  Co  v  Runt. 
an  UjS.    334     244      1934> 

Tnui  these  jeneral  and  accepted  principles 
It  la  argued  that  {  28-1 193  B  with  lU  m- 
ilrtewe  upon  post -discharge  psyioent  as  a 
eoordltloa  for  license  aod  registration  restora- 
tion, ts  violative  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
thus,  at  the  Supremacy  Clause 

Aa  Mr  Perez  acknowledges  in  hla  brief 
here,  the  arg\iment  it  not  new  It  was  raised 
with  reapect  to  a  New  York  statute  in  Rettz 
w  Mealef  314  03  S3  'I»41i  and  wa^  re- 
jected there  by  a  Ove-to-four  vote 

The  oenaJty  which  i  »4-b  lmp<Tses  for 
injury  veh!-!e»  w!'h  its  conaequent  danger*, 
renders  th*-  reavjoablenaas  and  oeeesslty  of 
ragxilatlon  apoar-nt  The  universal  practice  la 
to  register  ••wr.er^.Tlp  of  automotoiies  and  to 
Ueenae  thei.'  In  "en  Any  appropriate  ma*na 
adopted  by  the  states  to  insure  competence 
and  care  on  the  part  of  lu  licensees  and  to 
protect  others  using  the  highway  la  cooao* 
aaat  with  due  process 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  use  ot  the  public  highways  by 
BMi»i»r  dtie  to  earelses  driving  u  nr>t  for  the 
I'wiUxtUwi  at  tlte  credltrr  merelv  bin  to  en- 
force a  pvflMie  pdley  thar  irrescx^nsiote  drlv- 
srs  shall  not  with  impjni'.v  oe  allowed  to 
tn.ure  ih^ir  fellows  The  *eh«m»  cjt  the  lagta* 
latloQ  wou>d  r>e  frustrated  Lf  ibe 
driver  were  permitted  to  escape  Its  | 
by  the  Simple  expedient  ol  voluntary  bank- 
roptcy,  and.  accordlAgiy.  the  laglalaiure  de- 


clared that  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  should 
not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute. Such  legislation  is  not  in  derogation  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Aci  Rather  it  U  an  enforce- 
ment of  permissible  state  policy  touching 
highway  safety       314  U.S    at  36-37 

Left  specifically  unanswered  In  that  case, 
but  acknowledged  aa  a  serious  question." 
il4  US  at  38  was  the  claim  that  interim 
amendments  of  the  statutes  nave  the  creditor 
control  over  the  inltlsuon  and  duraUon  of 
the  suspension  and  thus  vio.ated  the  Bank- 
ruptcy .\ct  T.le  dissenters,  speaicing  through 
M*.  JusTica  I>.>coi.*a.  conciuded  that  that 
^institutional  issue  cann<Tt  be  escaped 
omees  we  are  to  overhok  the  realities  of  col- 
.ecuon  n;eth<xl8.     314  U  S   at  4.i 

Nine  years  ago.  the  same  argument  again 
was  ad'^anced  th.a  time  wltn  resp«.-t  to 
Utahs  Motor  Vehicle  da/ely  HesponsiblUty 
Kc:  and  again  wa&  rejected  Kesier  v  Uepart- 
'nmt  of  Pubiir  Sa/etT).  369  U  ij  153  15*- 174 
I  1963)  There  l"tah  s  proviaioiis  relaUng  to 
duration  of  suspen«ioii  and  restoration,  more 
stringent  than  those  of  New  York,  were  chal- 
lenged. It  was  claimed  that  the  staiutea 
made  the  State  a  coiiecting  agent  for  the 
crediu  r  rather  than  furthering  an  interest 
in  nighway  safety.  and  that  suspension 
that  could  be  perpetual  only  renders  the 
ooUectlon  pressure  more  effective."  369  US 
at  109.  There  was  a  troubleeome  Jurisdic- 
tional Issue  In  the  case,  the  decision  as  to 
which  was  later  overruled.  Su>t/r  4  Co.  v 
Wiekfiam.  383  VS.  111.  134-138  1I866).  but 
on  the  merits  the  Court,  by  a  flve-to-three 
vote  sustained  all  the  Utah  statutes  then 
under  attack:  ' 

But  the  lesson  Zavelo  [v.  Reerea. 
237  Xja  635  (1913)1  *nd  SpaUUng  (v  New 
York  ex.  rel.  Sacfct*.f  4  How  21  .  1846  1  J  teach 
us  that  the  Bankruptcy  Art  does  not  forbid 
a  State  to  attach  any  consequence  whatso- 
ever to  a  debt  which  has  been  discharged 

The  Utah  Safety  ReeponslbUlty  Act 
leaves  the  bankrupt  to  some  extent  burdened 
by  the  discharged  debt  Certainly  some  In- 
road Is  made  on  the  oonaequences  of  bank- 
ruptcy If  the  creditor  can  exert  pressure  to 
recoup  a  discharged  debt,  or  part  of  It, 
through  the  leverage  of  the  State's  licensing 
and  registration  power  But  the  exercise  of 
this  power  Ls  deemed  vital  to  the  State's 
well-being,  and.  from  the  p>olnt  of  view  of 
lU  intereau.  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  con- 
siderations which  propelled  Congress  to  en- 
act a  national  bankruptcy  law  There  are 
uncnucally  resolved  by  exclusive  regard  to 
the  money  oonaequences  of  enforcing  a 
widely  adoptad  measure  for  safeguarding  life 
and  safety 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter   are  the 
complicated   demai>da  of  our  federalism. 

Are  the  differences  between  the  Utah 
statute  and  that  of  New  York  so  significant 
as  to  make  a  oonstltutlonally  decisive  differ- 
ence? A  State  may  property  decide,  as 
forty-flve  have  done,  that  the  prospect  of  a 
Judgment  that  must  he  paid  In  order  to  re- 
gain driving  privileges  serves  ss  a  substantial 
deterrent  to  unsafe  driving  We  held  in  Reiu 
Chat  It  might  impoee  this  requirement  de- 
spite a  discharge,  in  order  not  to  exempt 
some  driven  from  appropriate  protection  of 
public  aafety  by  easy  refuge  in  bankruptcy 
To  whatever  extent  these  provlalona 
make  it  more  probable  that  debt  will  be 
paid  deeplte  the  discharge,  each  no  leas 
reflects  the  State's  important  deterrent  in- 
terest Congress  had  no  thought  of  amend- 
ing the  Bankruptcy  Act  when  it  adopted  this 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  we  do  not 
believe  Utah's  Identical  statute  conflicts  with 
;t  either 

"Utah  Is  not  using  its  police  power  as  a 
devious  collecting  agency  under  the  preesure 
of  organized  creditors  Victims  of  carelaaa  ear 
drivers  are  a  wholly  diffused  group  of  shifting 
and    uncertain    composition,    not    even    rv- 


Pootnotas  at  end  of  article 


motely  united  by  a  common  financial  inter- 
est. The  Safety  Responsibility  Act  la  not  an 
Act  for  the  ReUef  of  Mulcted  Creditors.  It  Is 
not  directed  to  bankrupts  as  such  Though  In 
a  particular  case  a  dlschfu-ged  bankrupt  who 
wants  to  have  hU  rightfully  suspended  li- 
cense and  registration  restored  may  have  to 
piay  the  amount  of  a  discharged  debt,  or  part 
ot  It.  the  bearing  of  thn  statute  on  the  pur- 
poees  served  by  bankruptcy  legislation  U  es- 
senually  tangential  369  U.S.  at  170-174 
\  footnotes  oml t ted ) . 

Mb  JtrencE  Blj^ck,  Joined  by  Ma.  Jtrancz 
Douglas,  dissented  on  the  ground  that  Utah 
Code  Ann  ^  41  12  15  1 1963)  easentlally  iden- 
tical to  Arizona's  i  28^1163  B  operated  to 
deny  the  Judgment  debtor  the  federal  Im- 
munity given  him  by  <  17  of  the  Banltruptcy 
Act  and  hence  violated  the  Supremacy 
Clause    369  U  S  .  at   183    186 

The  Pereses  in  their  brief,  p.  7.  acknowl- 
edge that  the  .Vrlzona  statutes  challenged 
here  "are  not  unlike  the  Utah  ones  discussed 
in  Kesier  ■  Accordingly.  Adoifo  Perez  Is  forced 
to  urge  that  Rritz  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  Keslrr  that  tjears  upon  the  subject  be  over- 
ruled   The  Court  tKuws  to  that  argument 

I  am  not  prepared  to  overrule  thoee  two 
cases  and  to  undermine  their  control  over 
Adoifo  Peree'  pweture  here  I  would  adhere 
:o  the  rulings  and  I  would  hold  that  the 
States  have  an  appropriate  and  legitimate 
i^oncern  with  highway  safety,  that  the  means 
.\rlzona  has  adopted  with  respvect  to  one  in 
.\dolfo's  position  (that  l.s.  the  driver  whose 
negligence  has  caused  harm  to  others  and 
whose  Judgment  debt  based  on  that  negli- 
gence remains  unsatisfied  1  in  Its  attempt  to 
assure  driving  cooipetence  and  care  on  the 
part  of  Its  licensees,  as  well  as  to  protect 
others,  ts  appropriate  state  legislation:  and 
that  the  Arlaona  statute  like  Its  Utah  coun- 
terpart, deeptte  the  tangential  effect  upon 
bankruptcy,  does  not  operate  m  derogation  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  or  conflict  with  it  to  the 
extent  It  may  rightly  be  said  to  violate  the 
Supremacy  Clause 

Other  factors  of  signiflcance  are  also  to  be 
noted 

1.  The  Court  struggles  to  explain  away 
the  piarallel  District  of  Columbia  situation 
installed  by  Congress  itself  Section  40-'4«4 
of  the  DC  Code  (1997  ed  )  in  all  pertinent 
parts  is  identical  with  Arizona's  {  38- 
1193  B  The  only  difference  is  in  ttie  final 
word,  namely  "artiole  "  In  the  Arizona  stat- 
ute and  "ohapter"  in  the  District's  The  Dis- 
trict of  0>lumbia  statute  was  enacted  aa 
I  48  of  Public  Law  365  of  May  25  1954,  effec- 
tive one  year  later  68  Stat  120.  132  This  Is 
long  after  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  placed  on 
the  books  and,  indeed,  long  after  this  Court's 
decision  in  l^ipii  v  Robert. »  267  US  467 
I  1925) .  that  a  personal  injury  Judgment  is  a 
provable  claim  In  banltruptcy  Surely,  as  the 
Court  noted  In  Kesier.  369  US  .  at  173-174. 
"Congress  had  no  thought  of  amending  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  when  It  adopted  this  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia."  See  Lee  v  Eng- 
land. 306  F  Supp  987  (DC  1963)  Congress 
must  have  regarded  the  two  statufies  as  con- 
sistent and  compatible,  and  cannot  have 
thought  otherwise  for  the  last  35  years  •  IX 
the  statutes  truly  are  in  tension,  then  I 
would  suppoae  that  the  later  one  that  is. 
i  40-464  would  be  the  one  to  prevail  Oihion 
V  VnU«d  States.  194  US  IR3.  193  (1904> 
But.  If  so.  we  then  have  something  lees  than 
the  "uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  United  States"  that 
Article  n,  f  9,  cl  4  of  the  Constitution  com- 
mands, for  the  law  wmild  be  one  way  in 
Arlaona  (and.  by  the  present  overruling  of 
Reitt  and  Kftlfr  In  New  York  and  in  Utah! 
and  the  other  way  in  tjie  District  of  Colum- 
bia Unfortunately  such  is  the  dilemma  In 
which  the  Courts  dectalon   today  leaves  us 

3  ArlBona's  I  28-1193  B  also  has  Its 
counterparts  in  the  statutes  of  no  leas  than 
44  other  .States  •  It  la.  after  all,  or  purports 
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to  be.  a  uniform  Act.  I  suspect  the  Court's 
decialon  today  will  astonish  thoee  members 
of  the  Congress  who  were  responsible  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  provision,  and 
will  equally  aatonlah  the  legislatures  of  thoee 
44  States  that  absorbed  assurance  from  Reitz 
and  Kesier  that  the  provision  vrlthstanda 
constitutional  attack 

3.  The  Court  rationalizes  today's  decision 
by  saying  that  Kesier  went  beyond  Reitz 
and  that  the  present  case  goes  beyond  Kesier. 
and  that  that  Is  too  much  It  would  Justify 
this  by  noting  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court's 
characterization  of  the  Arizona  statute  as 
one  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
financial  hardship  and  by  concluding,  from 
this  description  that  the  statute  is  not  a 
public  highway  safety  measure,  but  rather  a 
financial  one  protective,  I  assume  the  im- 
plication Is,  of  Insurance  ccwnpanlea  The 
Arizona  court's  characterization  of  its  stat- 
ute, I  must  concede,  Is  not  a  fortunate  one 
However.  I  doubt  that  that  court.  In  evolving 
that  description,  had  any  Idea  of  the  conse- 
quences to  be  wrought  by  this  Court's  de- 
cision ttxlay  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
the  description  In  Schecter  v  Killing sworth, 
93  Ariz  273.  380  P  2d  136  il993)  embraced 
the  only  purpose  of  the  .State's  legislation. 
Section  38-1163  B  U  a  part  of  the  State's 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  and 
does  not  constitute  an  Isolated  subchapter  of 
that  Act  concerned  only  with  financial  well- 
being  of  the  victims  of  driver's  negligence 
In  any  event,  as  the  Courts  opinion  makes 
clear,  the  decision  today  would  be  the  same 
however  the  Arizona  court  had  described  Its 
statute. 

4,  While  stare  deciria  "Is  no  Immutable 
principle,"  '  as  a  glance  at  the  Court's  de- 
cisions over  the  last  36  years,  or  over  almost 
any  period  for  that  matter,  will  disclose,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  principle  does  have 
particular  validity  and  application  in  a  situ- 
ation such  as  the  one  confronting  the  Court 
In  this  case  Here  is  a  statute  concerning 
motor  vehicle  resfxmslbillty.  a  substantive 
matter  peculiarly  within  the  competence  of 
the  State  rather  than  the  National  Govern- 
ment Here  Is  a  serious  and  conscientious 
attempt  by  a  State  to  legLslate  and  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  that.  In  terms  at 
death  aJid  bodily  injury  and  adverse  civilian 
effect.  Ls  so  alarming  Here  is  a  statute  widely 
adopted  by  the  several  States  and  legiti- 
mately assumed  by  the  lawmakers  of  thoee 
States  to  be  consistent  with  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  an  assumption  rooted  In  positive,  albeit 
divided,  decision  by  this  Court,  not  once,  but 
twice.  And  here  ts  a  statute  the  Congress 
Itself,  the  very  author  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  obviously  considered  cooaistent  there- 
with I  fear  that  the  Court  today  makes 
jfore  decisu  meaningless  and  downgrades  it 
to  the  level  of  a  tool  to  be  used  or  cast  aside 
as  convenience  dictates  I  doubt  if  Justices 
Roljerts,  Stone  Reed  Frankfurter,  Murphy. 
■'A'arren.  Clark,  Haalan  Bsennan.  and  Stxw- 
A*T  who  constituted  the  respective  majori- 
ties on  the  menu  In  Reitz  and  Kealer.  were 
all  that  wrong 

6.  Adolfo's  affidavit  protestation  of  hard- 
ship goes  no  further  than  to  assert  a  result- 
ing reliance  upon  friends  and  neighbors  or 
upon  public  transportation  or  upon  walking 
to  cover  the  seven  miles  from  his  home  to 
his  place  of  work,  this  Ls  Inconvenience,  per- 
haps, even  in  this  modern  day  when  we  are 
inclined  to  equate  convenience  with  neces- 
sity and  to  eschew  what  prior  generations 
routinely  accepted  as  part  of  the  day's  labor 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  great  harm" 
and  "irreparable  injury  which  he  otherwise 
asserts  only  in  general  and  conclusory  terms 
Peres'  professed  inconvenience  stands  vividly 
and  starkly  in  contrast  with  hla  victims'  In- 
juries But  aa  Is  so  often  the  caae.  the  victim, 
once  damaged.  Is  seemingly  beyond  concern 
What  seems  to  become  Important  Is  the  per- 
petrator's Inconvenience 

6  It  La  conceded  that  Arlaona  conatltu- 
tionally  oould  preacribe  liability  inauranoe  aa 


a  condition  precedent  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
license  and  registration. 

V 

Emma  Perez 

Emma  Perez  posture  is  entirely  different 
Except  for  possible  emotional  strain  resulting 
from  her  husband's  predicament,  she  was  in 
no  way  involved  In  the  Plnkerton  accident 
She  was  not  pjresent  when  It  occurred  and  no 
negligence  or  nonfeasance  on  her  part  con- 
tributed to  It  Emma  thus  finds  herself  In  a 
position  where,  having  done  nc  wrong,  she 
nevertheless  is  deprived  of  her  operator's  li- 
cense This  comes  about  t>ecaase  the  Perez 
vehicle  concededly  was  community  property 
under  i  35-21 1. A,  and  because,  for  some  rea- 
son, the  Judgment  was  confessed  as  to  her 
as  well  as  against  her  husband  A£  one  amxcvj 
brief  describes  It,  Emma,  a  fault-free  driver 
"Is  without  her  license  solely  because  she  l& 
the  Impecunious  wife  of  an  Impecunious, 
negligent  driver  In  a  community  property 
state." 

At  this  point  a  glance  at  the  Arizona  com- 
munity property  system  perhaps  Is  indicated 
Emma  Perez  was  a  proper  nominal  defendant 
in  the  Plnkerton  lawsuit,  see  Donato  v  Fish- 
bum.  90  Ariz.  210.  367  P  2d  246  (1961).  but 
she  was  not  a  necessarj-  party  there  First 
National  Bank  v  Reeves.  27  Ariz  508.  517. 
234  P  556.  5S0  11925),  Bristol  v  Moser,  55 
Ariz  185.  190-191.  99  P  2d  706.  709  (1940) 
However  a  Judgment  against  a  marital  com- 
munity based  upon  the  husband's  tort  com- 
mitted without  the  wife's  knowledge  or  con- 
,sent  does  not  bind  her  separate  property 
Ruth  v  Rhodes.  66  Ariz  129,  138.  185  P  2d 
304,  310  (1947)  The  Judgment  would,  of 
course,  bind  the  community  property  vehicle 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  Arizona  law  See 
§  33-1134. 

In  Arizona  during  coverture  personal  prop- 
erty may  be  disposed  of  only  by  the  husband 
(25-311JB.  The  community  personalty  Is 
subject  to  the  husband's  dominance  In  man- 
agement and  control.  Mortensen  v  Knight. 
81  Ariz  325.  334.  306  P  3d  463,  469  (1957) 
The  wife  has  no  power  to  make  contracts 
binding  the  common  property  5  35-2l4_A 
Her  power  to  contract  Is  limited  to  neces- 
saries for  herself  and  the  children  f  25-215 
Thus,  as  the  parties  appear  to  agree,  she 
could  neither  enter  Into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  nor  acquire  In- 
surance upon  it  except  by  use  of  her  septarate 
property 

The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  Mrs  Perez' 
pr>sture  as  the  Innocent  wife  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  negligent  conduct  that 
led  to  the  confession  and  entry  of  Judgment 
was.  under  the  logic  of  Kesier  and  Reitz.  "a 
distinction  without  a  significant  difference" 
even  though  "she  had  no  alternative"  431  F 
3d  at  623-623  The  court  opined  that  the 
spouse  can  acquire  an  automobile  with  her 
separate  funds  and  that  negligent  operation 
of  It  on  separate  business  would  then  not 
call  Into  question  the  liability  of  the  other 
spouse  It  described  Emma's  legal  status  as 
"closely  analogous"  to  that  of  the  automobile 
owner  who  jjermlts  another  person  to  drive. 
and  it  regarded  as  authority  c»ses  upholding 
a  State's  right  to  revoke  the  owner's  license 
and  registration  after  Judgment  had  been 
entered  against  him  and  remains  unsatis- 
fied llie  husband  was  described,  under 
ArlBona  law,  as  the  managing  agent  of  the 
wife  In  the  control  of  the  community  auto- 
mobile, and  "the  driver's  licenses  of  both 
husband  and  wife  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
ball  of  wax  which  Is  the  basis  of  the  Arizona 
community  property  la'ws"  The  loes  of  her 
license  "is  the  price  an  Arizona  wife  must 
pay  for  negligent  driving  by  her  husband  of 
the  community  vehicle"  when  the  resulting 
Judgment  is  not  paid   431  F   3d  at  634 

For  what  It  is  worth,  Emma's  affidavit  la 
far  more  persuasive  of  hardship  than 
Adolfo's.  She  relates  the  family  autonK>blle 
to  the  children  and  their  medical  needs  and 
to    family    purchasing    at    distant    discount 


stores  But  I  need  not.  and  would  not.  decide 
her  case  on  the  representations  In  her  af- 
fidavit. 

I  conclude  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  its  application  to  Bnuna  Perez 
and  her  operator's  license,  does  not  comfort 
with  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  that  It  effects  a  result  at 
odds  with  the  Supremacy  Clause.  Emma's 
subordinate  position  'with  respect  to  the 
community's  personal  property,  and  her 
complete  lack  of  connection  with  the  Plnker- 
ton accident  and  with  the  negligence  that 
occasioned  It.  are  strange  accompaioiments 
for  the  depnval  of  her  operator's  license. 
The  nexus  to  the  state  police  power,  claimed 
to  exist  because  of  her  marriage  to  the 
negUgent  Adoifo  and  the  community  prop- 
erty character  of  the  accident  vehicle,  is,  for 
me.  elusive  and  unconvincing  The  argument 
based  on  Arizona's  appropriate  concern  with 
highway  safety,  that  prompts  me  to  adh«* 
to  the  Reitz-Ketler  rationale  for  Adoifo.  Is 
drained  of  all  force  and  persuasion  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Innocent  Emma.  Despite  the 
underlying  community  property  legal  theory, 
Emma  had  an  Incident  of  ownership  m  the 
family  automobile  only  because  it  was  ac- 
quired during  coverture.  She  had  no  "con- 
trol" over  Adolfo's  use  of  the  vehicle  and 
she  could  not  forbid  his  use  as  she  might 
have  been  able  to  do  wb«  it  her  separate 
property  Thus,  the  state  purpose  In  deter- 
ring the  reckless  driver  and  his  unsafe  driv- 
ing has  only  undeserved  punitive  applica- 
tion to  Emma  She  Is  personally  penaUaed 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  Perez  car  but  with  respect  to  any  auto- 
mobile. 

I  therefore  would  hold  that  under  these 
clrctxmstances  the  State's  action,  under  i  38- 
1163.B,  In  withholding  from  Rrnmm  her  op- 
erator's license  Ls  not.  within  the  language 
of  Reitz.  an  appropriate  means  for  Arizona 
to  Insure  competence  and  care  on  the  part 
of  |KTnm>|  and  to  protect  others"  using  the 
highways.  314  US  .  at  36,  and  that  It  inter- 
feres with  the  paramount  federal  Interest  In 
her  bankruptcy  discharge  and  violaiee  the 
Supremacy  Clause 

rOOTKOTKS 

•  See  Appendix  to  this  opinion  p.  17. 

■  The  petitioners  urge  upon  us  only  the 
Supremacy  Clause. 

•  In  1943  some  of  the  motor  vehicle  uniform 
laws  were  "withdrawn  from  active  promulga- 
tion pending  further  study"  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commlsaloners  on  Uniform 
SUte  Laws.  9B  U  L.  A  Table  m.  xlz.  xxll. 
xxlli.  See  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter's  detailed 
review  of  the  development  of  state  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  uniform  laws  in  this  field  In 
Kesier  v  Department  of  Fublic  Safety,  368 
U.S.  153.  158-168  (19«3) 

•  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  dissenting  In 
part,  would  have  uj;>held  the  Utah  statutes 
other  than  that  "which  gives  to  a  creditor 
the  discretion  of  determining  If  and  when 
driving  privileges  may  be  restored  by  the 
State  "  398  VS..  at  17»-I8a 

>  PubUc  Law  385  replaced  the  Act  of  May  3. 
1935.  49  Stat  166.  known  as  the  Owners'  Fl- 
nancliJ  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Section  3  of  the  earlier  Act  pro- 
vided. 49  Stat  167.  that  a  judgmtent's  dis- 
charge In  bankruptcy,  as  distinguished  from 
other  discharge,  would  not  relieve  the  Judg- 
ment debtor  from  suspension. 

•Ala.  Code  Tit.  39.  i  74^55)  ( l»fi0 ).  Alaska 
Stat  i  38.30.350  ( l»«a).  Ark  Stat  Ann  {  75- 
1457) ;  Cal  Vehicle  Code  I  16373  (West  1960); 
Colo.  Rev  Stat.  Ann.  |  13-7-5(3)  il9«4); 
Conn  Oen.  Stat  Rev  i  14-131  (1906).  DaL 
Code  Ann  T\\.  31.  i  3943  (1M3).  aawaU  Rev 
Stats.  !  387-17  (1068);  Idaho  Code  i  48-1514 
(1967).  m  Atin.  Stat.  c.  85  1,2.  |  7A-310 
(1970  Supp);  Iowa  Code  Ann.  i331A.l4i3) 
(1990).  Kan.  Stat.  Ann  |»-744(b)  (1984); 
Ky  Rev  Stat  Ann.  i  187  430  (1883);  La  Rev. 
Stat    Ann    |  33  883    (West   1863):    Me.   Rav. 
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St*t.  Ann.  in.  39.  I  783  ( IMA)  ( 10  ymn) ; 
Md  Ann.  Code  Art.  06  1/3.  |  119(1)  (e) 
(19«7):  Mich  SUt  Ann.  f9aai3(b)  (19«8): 
mnn.  Stat.  Ann  {  170  33  sut)d.  5  (Supp 
1971):  Mlas.  Code  Ann  i  8386-14  (1957),  Mo 
Ann  Stat.  5  303. UO  (1963)  Mont.  Rev  Codes 
Ann  i  53-431  {  1901)  ;  Neb  Re»  Stat  i  80-619 
(1968);  Nev  Rev  Stat  (486  303  (1968) 
NH.  Rev.  Stat  Ann.  1388:9  (1966):  N.J 
Stat.  Ann.  i  39  «-36  i  Supp.  1970):  N.M  Stat 
Ann.  164-34-78  (1960):  NY  Veh.  St  Traf 
Law  1337(c)  (McKlnney  1970).  N.C.  Qen, 
Stat.    130-379.14    (Supp     1969);    NJ3.    Cent 


Code  139-16.1-045  (1969  Supp):  Ohio  Rev 
Code  Ann  i  4500  43  ( 1970  Supp  ) :  Okla.  Stat. 
Ann.  Tit.  47.  §7-315  (1963):  Pa  Stat  Ann 
•nt.  75.  i  1414  (1960):  R.I.  Oen  Laws  Ann 
131-33-15  (1969):  8.C  Code  Ann  146-748 
I  Supp  1960) :  S.D  Comp  Laws  Ann.  i  33-35- 
58  I  1967) :  Tenn  Code  Ann  I  59-1336  ( 1968) ; 
Tex  Rer  Civ  Stat  Ann  Art  6701h.  I  14(b) 
11960):  Utah  Code  Ann  f  41-13-15  (1953): 
Vt  Stat  Ann.  Tit  33,  1803(b)  (1967):  Va. 
Code  Ann  |  46  l-444(a)  (4)  (Supp  1970) 
(15  years):  Wash  Rev  Code  Ann  (46  39  380 
(19671:  W    Va    Code  Ann    «  17D-4-6  (1966): 

*Pf£HOIX 

•WTO*  VEHICLE  OCATHS  AND  WAR  OtATMS 

\ISS.  aiiiUfy  cstusttiss  m  poncipsi  aMii) 


Wis  Stat  Ann  134436(3)  (1958)  (cf  Zy- 
wicke  V  BrogH,  130  N.W  3d  ISO,  34  WU.  3d 
685  (1964)  |:  Wyo  Stat   Ann    i  31-399  (1967). 

See  also  Ra  Stat  Ann  (324.131  (1968) 
and  Op  Atty  Oen  059-200  (1959);  Oa  Code 
Ann.  {  92A-60S(e)  (3)  (Supp.  1970):  Ind. 
Stat.  Ann  (47-1049  (1966)  and  Op.  Atty. 
Oen.  1936.  p.  273.  Mass.  Oen.  Laws  Ann. 
c  90.  (  22A  ( 1969) :  Oreg.  Rev.  StaU.  i  486  Jll 
(5)    (1968). 

'  Mb.  Justtck  DOT70LAS.  dissenting.  In  SvHft 
A  Co  V.  Wtckhnm.  383  US   at  133. 
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f Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  Stat«a| 

BKX    VXBSXTS    ptTKSON.    DiBSCTOB,    OeOBGIA    D«- 
PA«T»CW«T  OF  PVBlac  SAfXrT 

ccmoaAai  to  th*  corar  or  APPSALa  or 

CEoaciA 

(Ko.  5586    Arpied  March  23,   1971 — Decided 

May  24.   1971) 

Georgia's  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act.  which  provides  that  the  motor  ve- 
hicle registration  and  driver's  license  of  an 
uninsured  motorist  Involved  in  an  accident 
shall  be  suspended  unless  he  posts  security 
for  the  amount  of  damages  claimed  by  an 
aggrieved  party  and  which  excludes  any  con- 
sideration of  fault  or  responsibility  for  the 
accident  at  a  pre-suapenslon  bearing  held 
violative  of  procedural  due  process.  Before 
Georgia,  whose  statutory  scheme  significantly 
involves  the  Issue  of  liability,  may  deprive 
an  Individual  of  his  license  and  registration. 
It  must  provide  a  procedure  for  determining 
the  question  whether  there  Is  a  reasonable 
pooBlbtUty  of  a  Judgment  being  rendered 
against  him  as  a  result  of  the  accident  Pp 
4-9 

121  Oa.  App  418.  174  8.  S.  2d  235,  reversed 
and  remanded. 

Brennan.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  ofTLe 
Court,  in  which  Douglas  Harlan.  Stewart. 
White,  and  Marshall.  JJ  .  joined  Burger,  C  J  . 
and  Black  and  Blackmun.  J.J  .  concurred  in 
the  result 

(Supreme  C^ourt  of  the  United  States.  No 
5586 — October  Term.    1970 1 

Paul  J.  BeU.  Jr,  Petitioner,  versus  R.  H 
Burson.  Director.  Georgia  Department  of 
Public  S*fety 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal* of  Georgia,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court 

Georgia's  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Reaponsl- 
bUity  Act  provides  that  the  motor  vehicle 
registration  and  driver's  license  of  an  unin- 
sured motorist  involved  In  an  accident  shall 
be  suspended  unless  be  post*  security  to 
cover  the  amount  of  dama(M  by  aggrieved 


NOTES 

Fn>m  1900  througli  1969,  motor  vcliicle  death]  in  the  United  Stales  totaled  nearly  1,800.000. 
Oeaths  ot  US.  milKanr  perunnel  in  all  mtn  are  tliown  below.  In  makinf  comparijons.  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  thai  nearly  everyone  is  exposed  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  but  relatively  few 
are  eiposad  to  war  deaths. 

Aoddenl  Facts  (1970  ed  ).  p.  63,  published  by  the  National  Sately  Council. 

The  ume  publication.  ps(e  'A.  disclosts  (hat  the  annual  death  loll  lor  motor  vehicle  accidents 
in  lh«  United  States  has  exceeded  52.000  in  each  ol  the  last  5  calendar  years.  Thus,  the  annual 
motor  vefiicte  carna(e  approiimates  the  total  number  ol  lives  lost  during  the  entire  Vietnam 
conflict  be(innin|  in  1961 


parties  in  reports  of  the  accident '  The  ad- 
ministrative hearing  conducted  prior  to  the 
suspension  excludes  consideration  of  the  mo- 
torlsfs   fault   or   liability   for   the   accident. 


'  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act. 
Ga.  Code  Ann  S(  92A-601  et  ieq.  (1958).  In 
pertinent  part  the  Act  provides  that  anyone 
involved  In  an  accident  must  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Director  of  Public  Safety.  Ga 
Code  Ann  (  92A-604  (Supp.  1970)  Within 
30  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  report  the  Di- 
rector "shall  suspend  the  license  and  all  reg- 
istration certificates  and  all  registration 
plates  of  the  operator  and  owner  of  any  mo- 
tor vehicle  in  any  manner  Involved  In  the  ac- 
cident unless  or  until  the  operator  or  owner 
has  previously  furnished  or  immediately  fur- 
nishes, sufficient  .  .  to  satisfy  any  Judg- 
ments for  damages  or  Injuries  resulting  .  . 
and  unless  such  operator  or  owner  shall  give 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  for  the  fu- 
ture as  Is  required  In  section  92A-6151  .  .  ." 
Ga  Cade  Ann  (92A-fl05(a)  (Supp  1970) 
Section  92A-615  1  (Supp  1970)  requires  that 
"such  proof  must  be  maintained  for  a  one 
year  period  "  SecUon  92A-606(a)  works  no 
suspension,  however,  ( 1 )  if  the  owner  or  op- 
erator had  in  effect  at  the  lime  of  the  acci- 
dent a  liability  Insurance  policy  or  other 
bond.  Oa.  Code  Atin.  (93A-605(c)  (Supp 
1970);  (2)  if  the  owner  or  operator  qualifies 
as  a  self-Insurer,  ibid  :  (3)  if  only  the  owner 
or  operator  was  Injured,  Ga.  Code  Ann  (  92A- 
606  (1958);  (4)  If  the  automobile  was  le- 
gally parked  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
ibid  (5)  if  as  to  an  owner,  the  automobile 
was  being  operated  without  permission. 
ibid.,  or  (8)  "|l|f.  prior  to  the  date  that  the 
Director  would  otherwise  suspend  license  and 
registration  there  shall  be  filed  with  the 

Director  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that 
the  person  who  would  otherwise  have  to  file 
security  has  been  released  from  liability  or 
been  finally  adjudicated  not  to  be  liable  or 
has  exercised  a  duly  acknowledged  written 
agreement  providing  for  the  payment  of  an 
agreed   amount   In   Inslallmenu.  .  .  . "  Ibid. 


Petitioner  Is  a  clergyman  whose  ministry 
requires  him  to  travel  by  car  to  cover  three 
rural  Georgian  communities.  On  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. November  24.  1968.  petitioner  was 
Involved  In  an  accident  when  five-year-old 
Sherry  Capes  rode  her  bicycle  Into  the  side 
of  his  automobile.  The  child's  parents  filed  an 
accident  report  with  the  Director  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Public  Safety  indicat- 
ing that  their  daughter  had  suffered  substan- 
tial Injuries  for  which  they  claimed  dam- 
ages of  85,000.  Petitioner  was  thereafter  in- 
formed by  the  Director  that  unless  he  was 
covered  by  a  liability  Insurance  policy  In  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  must  file 
a  bond  or  cash  security  deposit  of  85,000  or 
present  a  notorized  release  from  liability, 
plus  proof  of  future  financial  responsibility.' 
or  suffer  the  suspension  of  his  driver's  li- 
cense and  vehicle  registration.  App  .  at  9 
Petitioner  requested  an  administrative  hear- 
ing before  the  Director  asserting  that  he 
was  not  liable  as  the  accident  was  unavoid- 
able, and  stating  also  that  he  would  t>e 
severely  handicapped  in  the  performaQce 
of  his  ministerial  duties  by  a  suspension  of 
his  licenses.  A  hearing  was  scheduled  but 
the  Director  Informed  petitioner  that  "Itjhe 
only  evidence  that  the  Department  can  accept 


The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  peti- 
tioner's contention  that  the  State's  statu- 
tory scheme,  in  falling  before  suspending  the 
licenses  to  afford  him  a  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  fault  or  liability,  denied  due 
process  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  the  court  held  that  "  'Paull'  or 
Innocence'  are  completely  Irrelevant  fac- 
tors" 120  Oa  App  418,  430.  174  S  E  2d  236 
236  (1970)  The  Oeorgla  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied review  App  ,  at  27  We  granted  certi- 
orari   400  U.  S    963   (1970).  We  reverse. 

'Questions  concerning  the  requirement  of 
proof  of  future  financial  responsibility  are 
not  before  us.  The  State's  brief,  at  4,  states: 
"The  one  year  period  for  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  has  now  expired  so  [petitioner] 
would  not  be  required  to  file  such  proof, 
even  If  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  were 
afllrmad." 
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and  consider  Is:  (ai  was  the  petitioner  or 
his  vehicle  Involved  In  the  accident;  (b)  has 
petitioner  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Law  as  provided;  or  (C)  does  jjetltloner 
come  wlihln  any  of  the  exceptions  of  the 
Law"  App.  at  U"  At  the  admlnUtratlve 
hearing  the  Director  rejected  petitioner's 
proffer  of  evidence  on  liability,  ascertained 
that  petitioner  was  not  within  any  of  the 
statutory  exceptions,  and  gave  petitioner  30 
days  to  comply  with  the  security  require- 
ments or  sutler  suaf>en8lon  Petitioner  then 
exercised  his  statuwry  right  to  an  appeal  de 
novo  In  the  Superior  Court.  Oa  Code  Ann 
(  92A-6012  ,  19581  At  that  hearing,  the  court 
permitted  petitioner  to  present  his  evidence 
on  liability  and  although  the  claimants 
were  neither  parties  nor  witnesses,  found 
petitioner  free  from  fault  As  a  result,  the 
Superior  Court  ordered  "that  the  petl- 
ttoner's  driver  s  license  not  be  suspended 
(until  1  suit  Is  filed  against  petitioner  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  damages  for  the  In- 
juries sustained  by  the  child  "  App  ,  at 
15.  Tills  order  was  reversed  by  the  Oeorgla 
Court  of  Appe-aU  In  overruling  petitioner's 
constitutional   contention. 

If  the  statute  barred  the  Issuance  of  li- 
censes to  all  motorists  who  did  not  carry  lia- 
bility Insurance  or  who  did  not  post  security, 
the  statute  would  not,  under  our  cases,  vio- 
late the  Fourteenth  Amendment  *i  Porte 
Por'tky.  290  US  30  ( 1933) ;  Continental  Bak- 
ing Co  V  Woodring.  286  US  352  ( 1932)  ;  He** 
V.  Pau-loski.  274  US  352  (1927)  It  does  not 
follow,  however  that  the  Amendment  also 
permiw  the  Oeorgla  statutory  scheme  mere- 
ly because  not  all  motorlsu,  but  rather  only 
motorists  Involved  in  accidents,  are  required 
to  poet  security  under  penalty  of  loss  of  the 
licenses  See  Shapiro  v  Thompson,  394  US 
618  (1969):  Frost  *  Frost  Trucking  Co.  v 
Railroad  Commission.  271  VS  583  (1926) 
Once  licenses  are  Issued,  as  In  petitioner's 
case,  their  continued  possession  may  become 
essential  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  Sus- 
pension of  issued  licenses  thias  invcrives  state 
action  that  adjudicates  Important  Interests 
of  the  licensees  In  such  cases  the  licenses  are 
not  to  be  taken  away  without  that  procedural 
due  process  required  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Snladach  v  Family  Firutnce 
Corp  .  396  US  337  (1969);  Goldberg  v  KeUy. 
397  US  254  (1970)  ThU  is  but  an  applica- 
tion of  the  general  proposition  that  relevant 
constitutional  restraints  limit  sute  power  to 
terminate  an  entitlement  whether  the  en- 
titlement Is  denominated  a  "right"  or  a  "prlv- 


•Oa  Code  Ann  (  93A-603  (1968)  prorldea: 
"The  Director  shall  administer  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  and  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  Its  admin- 
istration and  shall  provide  for  hearings  upon 
request  of  persons  aggrieved  by  orders  or  acts 
of  the  Director  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  Such  hearing  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  record  and  the  decision  as  rendered  by  the 
Director  shall  be  final  unless  the  aggrteved 
person  shall  desire  an  appeal.  In  which  case 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  an  appeal  to 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  of  his  resi- 
dence, by  notice  to  the  Director,  in  the  same 
manner  as  appeals  are  entered  from  the  court 
of  ordinary,  except  that  the  appellant  shall 
not  be  required  to  pxjst  any  bond  nor  pay  the 
costs  in  advance  If  the  aggrieved  person  de- 
sires, the  appeal  may  be  beard  by  the  Judge 
at  term  or  In  chambers  or  before  a  Jury  at 
the  first  term  The  hearing  on  the  appeal 
ahaU  be  de  novo,  however,  such  appeal  shall 
not  act  as  a  supersedeas  of  any  orders  or  acts 
of  the  Director,  nor  shall  the  appellant  be 
allowed  to  operate  or  permit  a  motor  vehicle 
to  be  operated  In  violation  of  any  suspension 
or  revocation  by  the  Director,  while  such 
appeal  Is  pending  A  notice  sent  by  registered 
mall  shall  be  sufficient  service  on  the  Dl- 
.'^ctor  that  luch  appeal  has  been  stuered." 


liege"  Sherbert  v  Vemer.  374  US  398  (1963) 
I  disqualification  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation) .  SUxhower  v  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 360  VS  551  ( 1956 1  ( discharge  from  pub- 
lic employment) ;  Speiaer  v  Randall.  367  VB 
513  (1958)  (denial  of  a  tax  exemption): 
Goldberg  v  Kelly,  supra  (withdrawal  of  wel- 
fare benefits)  See  also  Loruloner  v.  Denver, 
210  U£.  373,  386-386  (1908);  Goldsmith  v 
Board  of  Tax  Appeal*.  270  U.S.  117  (1926). 
Opp  Cotton  Millt  V  Administrator,  312  UB. 
12S   (1941). 

We  turn  then  to  the  nature  of  the  pft)- 
ceduraJ  due  process  which  must  be  afforded 
the  licensee  on  the  question  of  bis  fault  or 
liability  lor  the  accident '  A  procedural  rule 
that  may  satisfy  due  process  In  one  context 
may  not  necessMlly  satisfy  procedural  due 
process  In  every  case  Thus,  procedures  ade- 
quate to  determine  a  welfare  claim  may  not 
suffice  to  try  a  felony  charge  Compare  Gold- 
berg V  Kelly.  397  U.S.  at  270-271.  with 
Gideon  V  Wainwright.  372  US  336  (1963) 
Clearly,  however,  the  Inquiry  Into  fault  or 
liability  requisite  to  afford  the  licensee  due 
process  need  not  take  the  form  of  a  full 
adjudication  of  the  question  of  liability 
That  adjudication  can  only  be  made  in  liti- 
gation befween  the  pmrtles  Involved  in  the 
accident  Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  pro- 
visions before  us  Is  to  obtain  security  from 
which  to  pay  any  judgments  against  the  li- 
censee resulting  from  the  accident,  we  hoJd 
that  procedural  due  process  wlU  be  saUsfled 
by  an  Inquiry  limited  to  the  determination 
whether  there  Is  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
Judgments  In  the  amounts  claimed  being 
rendered    against   the   Ucensee 

TTie  State  argues  that  the  licensee's  Inter- 
est In  avoiding  the  suspensdon  of  his  licenses 
Is  outweighed  by  countervailing  governmen- 
tal interests  and  therefore  that  this  pro- 
cedural due  proceas  need  not  be  afforded 
him  We  disagree  In  cases  Where  there  Is  no 
reasonable  possibility  of  a  Judgment  being 
rendered  against  a  licensee  Georgia's  inter- 
est in  protecting  a  claimant  from  the  possi- 
bility of  an  unrecoverable  Judgment  Is  not, 
within  the  context  of  the  State's  fault- 
oriented  scheme,  a  Justification  for  denying 
the  process  due  its  citizens  Nor  is  additional 
expense  occasioned  by  the  expanded  hearing 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. "While  the  problem  of  additional 
expense  must  be  kept  In  mind.  It  does  not 
Justify  denvlni;  a  hearing  meeting  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  due  process "  Goldberg 
V  Kelly.  397  U.S.  at  261,  Quoting  Kelly  v 
Wyman.  394  F   Supp    893,  901   (SDNT  1968) 

TTie  main  thmat  of  Georgia's  argument  Is 
that  It  need  not  provide  a  hearing  on  llahlllty 
because  fault  and  liability  are  Irrelevant  to 
the  statutory  scheme.  We  may  assume  that 
were  this  so,  the  prior  administrative  bear- 
ing presently  provided  by  the  State  would  be 
"apfxroprlate  to  the  nature  of  the  case." 
MulUme  v  CentroZ  Hanorter  Bank  A  Trust 
Co.,  339  U.S.  306.  313  (1960)  But  "[l)n  re- 
viewing state  action  In  this  area  .  .  "we  look 
to  substance,  not  to  bare  form,  to  determine 
whether  constitutional  mlnlmums  have  been 
honored"  Willner  v  Comtnftfee  on  CTtoroc- 
ter,  373  US  96,  106-107  (1963)  (ooncurrlng 
opinion ) .  And  looking  to  the  operation  of 
the  State's  statutorv  scheme.  It  is  clear  that 
liability,  in  the  sense  of  an  ultimate  Judicial 
determination  of  responsibility,  plays  a  cru- 
cial role  In  the  Safety  Reeponsfblllty  Acrt  If 
prior  to  suspension  there  la  a  release  from 
liability  executed  bv  the  Inlured  party,  no 
sxispenslon  is  worked  by  the  Act  Ga.  Code 
Ann  (  9aA-0Oe  (1968)  The  same  Is  true  if 
prior  to  suspension  there  Is  an  adjudication 
of  nonliability.  fMd.  Even  after  stispenalon 
has  been  declared,  a  release  from  liability  or 


■  Petitioners  stated  at  oral  argument  that 
while  "It  would  be  possible  to  raise  (an 
equal    protection    ttrgument]  we    doot 

ralM  this  poiat  here"  Tr  of  Oral  Arg..  at  14. 


an  adjudication  of  nonllabUlty  will  llrt  the 
suspension  Ga.  Code  Ann.  {  92A-607  (Supp. 
1970) .  Moreover,  other  of  the  Act's  exceptions 
are  developed  around  liability  related  con- 
cepts Thus,  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a 
no-fault  scheme.  Since  the  statutory  scheme 
makes  liability  an  Important  factor  In  the 
State's  determination  to  deprive  an  Individ- 
ual of  his  Ucensee.  the  State  may  not,  ooneist- 
ently  with  due  process,  eliminate  considera- 
tion of  that  factor  In  Its  prior  hearing. 

The  bearing  required  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  must  be  "meaningful,"  Armstrong  v. 
Uan^o.  380  US  645,  563  (1966),  and  "^- 
proprlate  to  the  nature  of  the  case."  Mul- 
lane  v  Cenfrol  Hanover  Bank  A  TVitrt  Co., 
supra  It  Is  a  proposition  which  hardly  seenM 
to  need  explication  that  a  hearing  which  ex- 
cludes consideration  of  an  element  essential 
to  the  decision  whether  licenses  of  the  nature 
here  involved  shall  be  suspended  does  not 
meet  this  standard 

Finally,  we  reject  Georgia's  argument  that 
If  It  must  afford  the  licensee  an  Inquiry  Into 
the  question  of  liability,  that  determination. 
unlike  the  determination  of  the  matters 
presently  considered  at  the  administrative 
hearing,  need  not  be  made  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  licenses  While  "many  con- 
troversies have  raged  about  the  Due 
Process  Clause."  Mullane  v  Central  Hanover 
Bank  4  Trust  Co..  339  U.S..  at  313,  It  Is  fun- 
damental that  except  in  emergency  situa- 
tions (and  this  Ls  not  onei  '  due  process  re- 
quires that  when  a  State  seeks  to  terminate 
an  Interest  such  as  that  here  Involved,  It 
must  afford  "notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  appropriate  to  the  nature  ol  the 
case"  before  the  termination  becomes  effec- 
tive Ibid  Opp  Cotton  Mills.  Inc  v  Admin- 
istrator. 312  U.S..  at  153-156  ( 1941 1  ,  SniadacK 
V  Family  Finance  Corp  ,  supra.  Goldberg  v. 
Kelly,  supra:  Wisconsin  v  Constantineau, 
400  U.S.  433  (1971). 

We  hcrtd,  then,  that  under  Georgia's  prti»- 
ent  statutory  scheme,  before  the  State  may 
deprive  petiuoner  of  his  driver's  license  and 
vehicle  registration  It  must  provide  a  forum 
for  the  determination  of  the  question  wheth- 
er there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of  a  Judg- 
ment being  rendered  against  hUn  as  a  result 
of  the  accident.  We  deem  It  Inappropriate 
In  this  case  to  do  more  than  lay  down  this 
requirement  The  alternative  methods  at 
compliance  are  several.  Oeorgla  may  decide 
merely  to  Include  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  administrative  hearing  now  pro- 
vided, or  it  nuiy  elect  to  postpone  such  a 
consideration  to  the  de  novo  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Superior  Court.  Georgia  may 
decide  to  withhold  suspension  until  ad- 
judication of  an  action  for  damages  brought 
by  the  Injured  party.  Indeed,  Oeorgla  may 
elect  to  abandon  Its  present  scheme  com- 
pletely and  pursue  one  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives In  force  In  other  States  •  Finally,  Geor- 
gia nxay  reject  all  of  the  above  and  devise  an 
entirely  new  regulatory  scheme.  The  area 
of  choice  Is  wide,  we  hold  only  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  present  Georgia  scheme  to  afford 
the  petitioner  a  prtor  heartng  on  liability  of 
the  nature  we  have  defined  denied  him  pro- 
cedural due  ptrooass  In  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed  and  the  case  is 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  not  in- 
consistent with  this  opinion. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Justice  Black,  and 
Mr    Justice  Bladciaun  conctir  In  the  result. 


•  See  e.g..  FoAejr  v  JTaUonee  333  U£  34S 
(1947).  Ewing  v  Mjftinter  A  C*aMlberry, 
/nc.  339  U. 8.  694  (1960). 

■  The  various  alternatives  Include  com- 
pulaory  insurance  plans,  public  or  Joint  pub- 
hc-prlvate  unsatisfied  Judgment  funds,  and 
assigned  clalnu  plans  See  R  Keeton  *  J. 
O'Oonnell.   After   Cars   Crash    ii907). 
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[From  Uie   Beaton   Sunday   aiob«.   June   0, 

1971] 

No-Paxtlt  Insxtvancx  Workb.  Bttt  Thkxx  Amx 

Pkoblxms 

(By  Robert  B    Hanron) 

No-fault  auto  insurance,  a  new  approach 
to  an  old  problem,  has  been  In  effect  In  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  little  more  than  five  months. 

Statistics  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  this  year 
show  the  system  is  worUng  even  better  than 
anticipated. 

They  Indicate,  according  to  Oov.  Sargent, 
that  the  frequency  of  bodily  Injury  claims 
In  the  commonwealth  has  dropped  a  star- 
tling 60  percent. 

The  average  pcJd  claim  under  no-fault  has 
decreased  by  38  percent. 

Sargent  has  said  publicly  that  If  this  trend 
oontlnuee  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  the 
state's  2.4  million  motor  vehicle  owners  are 
m  for  at  least  a  25  per  cent  reduction  In 
bodily  Injury  insurance  rates  next  year. 

The  governor's  evaluation  of  how  the  no- 
fault  system  Ls  working  Is  supported  by 
cxhers  considered  knowledgeable  In  the  cas- 
ualty field. 

These  include: 

State  Insurance  Oomr.  C.  Eugene  Pamam 
and  Prof.  Robert  E.  Keeton  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  co-authors  of  the  original  basic  pro- 
tection. Keeton-O'Oonnell  plan;  and  Rep  Ed- 
ward J  E»ever  ( D- Arlington ) .  House  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Coorunlttee  on  Insur- 
ance. 

Joaeph  P.  Hegarty,  New  England  manager 
of  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
said  no-fault  has  "all  the  appearances  of 
working  well" 

He  emphasiaed.  however,  that  it  U  still  too 
early  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  pres- 
ent limited  experience  to  even  guess  how 
much  personal  injury  rates  can  be  lowered 
next  year 

There  are  still  a  number  of  unanswered 
questions  about  no-fault; 

Is  It  the  solution  to  the  44-year-old  prob- 
lem of  compulsory  auto  Insurance? 

Does  it  repay  accident  victims  for  losses 
promptly  and  with  equity? 

Will  it  fxx)vtde  adequate  insurance  protec- 
tion at  lower  rates  in  the  future? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on 
wtiom  you  ask. 

Trial  lawyers,  whose  business  It  la  to  handle 
such  claims,  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  no-fault  insurance. 

Richard  M  Markus.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Aaan  representing  some 
25.000  members,  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee in  Washington; 

"The  no-fault  fiasco  has  been  foisted  on 
the  public  by  a  misleading  multlmlllion  dol- 
lar public  relations  cmmpalgn  and  there  Is 
not  and  has  not  been  any  public  groundswell 
for  no-fault  schemes." 

He  said  the  national  no- fault  bills  now 
before  Congress  would  "strike  hardest  at  the 
poor  on  welfare,  the  temporarily  unemployed, 
the  student,  and  the  hoxisewlfe " 

Marktis  said  "these  worthy  human  beings 
would  receive  no  compensation  whatever  for 
their  lost  earning  capacity:  the  bills  would 
undermine  the  rights  of  a  union  member 
whose  hard-fought  fringe  benefits  will  be 
pirated  to  reduce  the  cost  for  the  insurer" 

He  said  the  Nixon  Administration's  poei- 
tton  asks  'us  all  to  compromise  with  In- 
justice 

"We  see  no  reason  to  retreat  instead  of  re- 
form ...  we  oppose  no-guUt  insurance  that 
trades  your  rights  for  someone  else's 
wrongs    .  with    no- fault    'nsurance.    you 

pay  more  and  get  less — leas  equity.  less  Jtis- 
tlce.  less  reparation  for  pain,  suffering  and 
economic  loss  Only  the  guUty  wUI  get  their 
money's  worth" 

Uarkus  asked  "Does  It  matter  who  Is  at 
fault?"  and  then  answered.  "You  bet  ir  does." 

No-fault  insurance,  originally  brought 
forth  eight  years  ago.  is  designed  to  ignore 
the  concept  of  guilt  In  an  auto  accident  and 


to  repay  accident  victims  for  medical  ex- 
pMiass  and  out-of-pocket  losses  such  as 
wages,  regardless  of  negligence. 

Despite  the  continued  and  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  the  trial  lawyers,  proponents  of 
the  no-fault  system  not  only  claim  it  is 
working  well,  but  predict  It  can  and  will 
work  even  better. 

They  say  it  will  bring  prompt  reimbtu^e- 
ment  for  accident  losses  at  reduced  rates  in 
the  future  and  that  It  should  be  extended 
even  further  to  include  property  damage. 

Massachusetts  is  thus  far  the  only  state 
in  the  nation  to  have  a  no-fault  system. 

But  the  experience  here,  as  well  as  in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  system  has  been  in 
effect  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  shows 
that  It  is  producing  as  predicted. 

Lawyers  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  concerned  with  lost  Income 
from  tort  cases,  and  some  insurance  com- 
pany personnel — particularly  adjusters  who 
traditionally  have  negotiated  damage  settle- 
ments— are  worried  about  their  Jobs. 

Since  {>ayments  for  injuries  are  n^ade  by 
one's  own  company  (up  to  $2000)  under  no- 
fault  in  Massachusetts,  this  in  many  cases 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  adjusters  who 
were  used  under  the  old  compulsory  fault 
system. 

This,  of  course,  will  lower  administrative 
costs  for  companies  and  should  be  reflected 
In  future  lower  rates 

One  of  the  questions  frequently  asked  by 
the  motoring  public  Is  "will  my  total  auto 
insurance  premium  be  lowered  by  no-fault?" 

Hegarty.  a  spokesman  for  one  segment  of 
the  casualty  Industry,  says  "the  impression 
that  there  was  to  be  a  15  percent  rate  re- 
duction in  ones  overall  or  total  insurance 
bill  was  created  by  you-know-whom." 

Though  he  did  not  say  so,  he  was  referring 
to  statements  made  by  Sargent  and  others 
in  the  heat  of  last  year's  state  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Some  promises  were  made  after  the  Legis- 
lature tacked  on  an  amendment  to  the  no- 
fault  bill  which  extended  the  15  percent  rate 
reduction  to  theee  other  property  damage, 
collision,  fire  and  theft. 

But  this  extension  of  a  reduction  to  these 
other  coverages,  which  was  opj>oaed  by  the 
companies,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  state's  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

No-fault  insurance  in  Massachusetts  pays 
only  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses  and 
other  out-of-pocket  losses  due  to  personal 
injury. 

It  does  not  include  damage  to  vehicles  or 
to  other  property,  theft  of  cars.  fire,  van- 
dalism, etc. 

Rep.  Dever  points  out  that  the  amount 
paid  for  personal  injury  coverage  la  only  l-5th 
of  the  total  cost  of  auto  insurance. 

In  1970.  under  the  old  compulsory  law,  the 
so-called  'gaod  driver'  (over  26,  commutes 
less  than  10  miles  to  work)  paid  $117  for  his 
basic  bodily  injury  coverage  of  $5000  per 
pwrson  and  $10,000  per  accident. 

With  the  guaranteed  15  percent  reduction 
in  effect  under  no-fault,  this  year  he  Is  pay- 
ing $99.45. 

If  the  predicted  rale  reduction  for  1972 
Is  realized,  the  motorist  will  save  an  addi- 
tional $25  on  this  coversige  next  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  rates  for  property 
damage  and  for  collision — not  affected  by 
no-fault — have  gone  up.  In  1970,  under  a 
Supreme  Court  order.  coULsion  rates  were 
boosted  26  9  percent. 

Property  damage  rates  went  up  the  first 
of  this  year  by  34.8  percent. 

With  the  Increasing  cost  of  automotive 
parts,  administrative  expenses  and  labor,  no 
official,  either  public  or  private,  holds  out 
the  slightest  hope  for  a  rate  reduction  in 
these  categories  next  year. 

And  they  predict,  with  good  reason,  that 
rates  on  property  and  collision  coverages  may 
go  up  again  in  January. 

The  cost  for  automotive  repair  piuts  has 
Jumped  40  percent  since  1968.  In  the  same 


period,  labor  costs  for  repairs  have  gone  up 
$2  an  hour. 

And  the  expense  for  thefts  from  and  of 
motor  vehicles  has  Jumped  at  a  staggering 
rate. 

Latest  figures  released  by  the  FBI  show 
Massachusetts  with  the  highest  stolen  car 
rate  in  the  nation.  In  1969.  for  example, 
859  8  cars  per  100.000  population  were  stolen 
In  the  commonwealth,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  431.8. 

What  can  the  public  expect  In  the  way  of 
auto  Insurance  costs  next  year? 

The  answer,  according  to  a  consensus  at 
public  and  private  officials  Involved,  is; 

Rates  for  personal  Injury  will  probably  go 
down  25  percent  (the  governor  has  said  so 
and  he  is  the  boss),  but  property  and  col- 
lision  rates  will   probably  go  up. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  for  one's  total 
auto  insurance  bill  next  year  will  probably 
increase  despite  the  reduction  In  personal  In- 
Jury  protection  rates 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Is  expected 
to  rule  at  any  time  on  a  test  case  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  no-fault  bill. 

Even  If  the  ruling  Is  favorable,  as  many 
anticipate,  there  Is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  to 
improve  the   law. 

Sargent.  Keeton.  Dever  and  others  em- 
phasize that  no-fault  must  be  extended  to 
include  property  damage.  All  have  said  so 
publicly  and  several  bills  to  this  effect  are 
now  pending  in  the  Special  Commission  on 
Insurance. 

The  49  other  states,  as  well  as  Congress, 
are  watching  closely  the  no-fault  experience 
In  Massachusetts. 

Most  will  probably  do  nothing  until  the 
Supreme  Court  here  makes  Its  ruling  on  the 
measure. 

Expectations  are  that  Congress  will  write 
national  guidelines  on  no-fault  auto  instir- 
ance  and  allow  the  individual  states  2  or  3 
years  to  comply  with  them. 

Keeton  hopes  the  state  will  act  promptly 
on  such  guidelines  in  order  to  keep  auto  In- 
surance in  the  private  sector 

"The  longer  action  is  delayed  on  this  na- 
tionally," he  says,  "the  more  likely  it  is  that 
public  money  will  be  involved." 

Officials,  both  public  and  private,  believe 
national  health  insurance  is  also  likely  In 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

They  anticipate  that  at  least  the  personal 
injury  portion  of  auto  Insurance  will  be 
taken  over  by  health  Insurance. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  Sargent  and 
others  contend  that  motorists  can  obtain 
greater  savings  on  auto  Insurance  through 
the  use  of  deductibles  on  personal  injury 
and   property  damage  coverages. 

Owners  can  obtain  an  additional  30  per- 
cent premium  reduction  by  opting  for  a 
$2000  deductible  on  personal  injury  cover- 
age They  can  also  get  a  40  percent  reduc- 
tion by  taking  a  $200  deductible  on  proi>erty 
damage 

Industry  officials  and  others,  however,  urge 
motorists  to  use  caution  in  taking  such 
deductibles. 

They  p>oint  out  that  a  motorist  oould  save 
a  few  dollars  on  bodily  injury  Insurance  rates 
by  taking  the  $2000  deductible,  but  they  warn 
that  this  leaves  each  person  In  the  car  In- 
jured In  an  accident  without  $2000  of  pro- 
tection. 

Dever  advises,  as  do  most  companies,  that 
only  those  xvlth  a  good  wage  continuation 
plan  and  a  good  health  and  hospital  plan 
should  take  personal  Injury  deductibles. 

As  for  a  property  damage  deductible,  he 
says  that  "anyone  who  takes  one  is  nuts." 

The  governor,  legislators,  state  Insurance 
officials,  the  companies  and  even  the  trial 
lawyers,  all  advocate  additional  changes  to 
lower  Insurance  costs. 

These  Include  improved  highways,  stricter 
law  enforcement  and  penalties,  and  uniform 
bumpers  able  to  withstand  '•rashes  with  less 
chance  of  injury  and  damage  to  vehicle. 

The    companies    emphatically    deny    that 
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they  are  deliberately  delaying  payments  on 
property  damage  claims  and  Parnam  says  he 
has  no  pr(X>f  that  such  a  practice  is  going 
on. 

Parnam.  summing  up  the  situation  on  no- 
fault    insurance    says; 

"While  the  motorist's  overall  insurance 
premium  Is  up  this  year,  the  Important  thing 
Is  not  to  compare  it  with  what  It  was  In 
1970,  but  rather  what  it  would  have  been  in 
1971  If  no-fault  insurance  had  not  been 
passed," 

He  says  property  and  collision  rates  would 
have  gone  up  anyway.  Bodily  Injury  coverage, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  increased  by 
more  than  20  percent  Instead  of  going  down 
15  percent. 

One  legislator  said ;  "Maybe  none  of  us  will 
know  how  good  no-fault  Is  until  we  have  an 
accident." 

A  StrpRtME  Decision 

Insurers,  for  the  most  part,  agree  that 
present  laws  regarding  the  punishment  of 
habitual  traffic  offenders  are  Inadequate  and 
often  totally  ineffective.  They  say.  and  we 
concur,  that  the  driver  who  repeatedly 
ignores  the  rules  of  traffic  safety,  whether  be- 
cause of  carelessness  or  complete  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  should  be  taken  off 
the  road  for  good.  Without  a  doubt,  forcing 
good  drivers  to  travel  the  same  highways  as 
those  who  look  upon  traffic  laws  as  something 
to  be  challenged  rather  than  respected  is 
unfair. 

But  it's  equally  unfair  to  punl&h  a  driver 
for  being  Involved  in  an  accident  which  was 
not  his  fault.  And  insurers,  some  of  them 
anyway,  don't  seem   to  agree   with   that. 

Most  states  don't  have  compulsory  Insur- 
ance laws.  Therefore,  to  force  drivers  td  pur- 
chase coverage,  the  states  have  been  making 
use  of  special  provisions  In  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility laws  which  provide  that  an  un- 
insured motorist  who  is  Involved  in  an  ac- 
cident loses  his  license  and  auto  registration 
until  he  can  post  a  bond  covering  any  In- 
juries. But  here's  the  clincher;  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  whether  the  driver  was  in 
any  way  at  fault. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  those  sections  of  the  laws  uncon- 
stitutional. Tlie  court  said  that  before  an  un- 
insured motorist's  license  can  be  revoked  he 
must  be  given  a  hearing,  at  which  there  must 
be  proof  of  "a  reasonable  jxjsslblllty"  that 
a  court  would  hold  him  liable  for  damages. 

Immediately  following  that  decision,  a 
prominent  spokesman  for  a  large  Insurance 
association  said  that  the  ruling  appeared  to 
"take  the  teeth  out  of  the  present  financial 
responsibility  laws."  Some  motorists  might 
decide  not  to  purchase  Insurance  on  the 
chance  that  any  accident  that  might  occur 
would  not  be  their  fault,  he  said 

But  that  spokesman,  we're  afraid.  Is  b€is- 
Ing  his  assumption  on  a  false  premise.  If  a 
man  decides  not  to  buy  insurance  it's  because 
he  doesn't  believe  he'll  ei'er  become  involved 
in  an  accident.  Therefore,  holding  the  li- 
cense revocation  rule  over  his  head  will  prob- 
ably not  Impress  him  In  the  least. 

The  laws  weren't  succeeding  In  forcing 
drivers  to  purchase  Insurance  All  they  were 
doing  was  punishing  all  those  Involved  In 
accidents,  faultless  or  not.  And  that  indeed 
is  unconstitutional. 

Insurers  should  be  concerned  about  the 
uninsured  motorist  problem,  no  doubt  about 
It  But  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  Is  by  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  compulsory  insur- 
ance laws.  If  that's  what  Insurers  want, 
then  that's  what  they  should  go  after 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Daniel  Ellsberg  gained  wide  experience 
during  his  time  of  service  within  (jovern- 
ment,  particularly  related  to  our  involve- 


ment in  Vietnam  He  wa.s  one  of  those 
oCQcials  who  had  full  access  to  the  inter- 
nal documentation  of  the  long  history  of 
our  involvement  in  Indochina.  Thus,  he 
stands  in  an  excellent  position  to  offer  his 
judgments  and  perspectives  on  what 
drove  us  into  this  futile  war.  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  what  has  prolonged 
our  tragic,  incessant  military'  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Ellsberg  has  written  an  article, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  Public 
Policy,  that  presents  his  views  on  how 
and  why  we  became  ensnarled  in  Indo- 
china. He  points  out  with  highly  percep- 
tive insight  that  our  mistake  was  not  one 
whereby  past  Presidents  took  successive 
steps,  each  of  which  was  thought  to  be 
the  last,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  political 
situation  and  achieve  our  objective  of 
holding  Vietnam  Rather.  Ellsberg  finds 
that  the  Government's  own  record  of  the 
war  reveals  that  past  administrations 
were  presented  with  the  option  of  taking 
drastic,  decisive  military  actions,  or  else 
reconsidering  our  basic  objectives  and 
commitments  Yet.  those  in  power  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  truth  They  be- 
lieved, instead,  that  they  could  get  by  and 
put  off  the  harsh  decisions  that  had  to  be 
made.  Past  and  perhaps  present  Presi- 
dents believed  that  they  could  not  afford 
the  political  costs  of  losing  Indochina. 

At  any  rate.  Ellsberg  argues  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Governments  own  record, 
those  in  power  have  not  been  blindly  led 
into  a  military  quagmire  Rather,  they 
have  failed  to  face  facts  presented  to 
them,  and  refused  to  accept  the  burden 
and  political  costs  of  ending  a  futile  and 
mistaken  action  Thus,  they  .sought  to 
buy  time,  and  ended  up  passing  on  their 
inheritance  to  the  next  President  and  ad- 
ministration. 

It  becomes  clear  from  these  perspec- 
tives that  the  choice  we  must  make  about 
Vietnam  has  always  remained  essentially 
the  same  We  must  decide  that  we  have 
done  all  we  can.  and  that  we  can  and 
must  do  no  more.  That  decision  has  yet 
to  be  made  The  Senate's  vote  Tuesday  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr  Mansfield i  is  a  first 
step  toward  that  acknowledgment — a 
first  step  toward  facing  the  truth. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Ellsberg  has  been 
much  in  the  news  lately.  Therefore,  the 
article  he  has  pubhshed  in  Public  Policy 
has  a  timely  significance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  an  interview  be- 
tween Mr  Ellsberg  and  'Walter  Cronkite 
of  CBS  News,  which  appeared  yesterday 
evemng.  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tmt  Quaguike  Myth  and  tri  Stalemate 

Machine 

(By  Daniel  Ellsberg) 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  US  had  stumbled 
into  a  bog.  It  would  be  mired  down  there  a 
long  time — Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  Ambassa- 
dor Thompson,  July  1962 

By  middle  of  the  First  Indochina  War, 
French  Journalists,  contradicting  the  gen- 
erals, were  telling  French  readers  of  a  bog  in 
Indochina.  Luclen  Bodard's  account  of  the 
1946-1950  period — which  looks  quasl-pro- 
phetic    today — was    entitled    "The    Bogging 


Down,"  or  In  Its  American  edition.  The 
Quicksand  War.'  By  the  mld-l&SOs  Ameri- 
cans had  similar  stories  to  tell  The  parallel 
account  was  David  Halberstam's  The  Makxng 
of  a  Quagmire.''  published  just  as  the  real 
buildup  of  American  gro\;nd  forces  and  alr- 
power  was  beginning 

Many  people  thought  the  title  was  too 
harsh,  more  pessimistic  than  was  warranted," 
Halberslam  recalls  WUhln  two  years  many 
of  the  same  people  had  come  to  find  that 
title  just  right  This  included  some  former 
officials — Arthur  Schlesmger,  Jr.,  for  one. 
and  later  Richard  Goodwl  .  and  Townsend 
Hoopes — who  now  saw  the  war,  with  Its 
greatly  Increased  human  and  material  costs, 
reflecting  good  intentions  but  wrong  prem- 
ises   and    ofTerlng    little    promise    of    succeee 

For  a  great  many,  perhaps  most  Americans, 
images  of    ■quagmire  morass  quick- 

sand bog'    dominate  their  perception  of 

.America's  relation  to  the  Second  Indochina 
War,  Along  with  the  notion  of  ■'stumbling 
In,"  these  metaphors  convey  a  particular, 
widely-shared  understanding  of  the  process 
of  decisionmaking  that  has  yielded  a  steadily 
expanding  American  military  involvement  in 
Indochina. 

It  lE  a  conception  that  Arthur  Schlesmger, 
Jr  ,  has  made  precise,  as  we  shall  .see  below. 
Its  implications  of  lack  of  foresight  aware- 
ness, or  calculation  are  not  highly  flattering 
to  past  responsible  officials  but  are  at  least 
extenuating  They  accord  with  the  almost 
universal  presumption  that  the  outcome  of 
the  process — m  Schlesmger  s  words,  ■that 
nightmare  of  American  strategists,  a  land 
war  In  Asia  — must  be  'a  war  which  no 
President  .  desired  or  intended  a  war  in 
which  'we^ — Presldenu  and  all—  find  our- 
selves entrapjjed"  • 

Yet  the  quagmire  conception  is.  It  ■will  be 
argued  here,  a  profoundly  misleading  one 
The  factual  premises  on  which  It  is  based, 
about  what  the  President  was  told  to  expect 
from  various  oourses.  are  mistaken  On  more 
Inferential  matters,  it  suggests  answers  that 
are  probably  wrong  to  the  questions  What 
did  our  Presidents  think  they  were  doing? 
What  w^  aimed  at,  what  hoped  for''  What 
was  the  oausaj  role  of  inattention,  bureau- 
cratic conflict,  and  overoptimism '  With  re- 
spect to  the  future  working  of  the  decision- 
making process,  the  quagmire"  notion  is 
likely  to  yield  pocjr  predictions,  and  poor 
advice  on  how  to  bring  about  change 

For  one  critical  decision  period,  at  least — 
the  fall  of  1961 —  information  now  publicly 
available  is  sufficient  to  test,  and  indeed  to 
establish,  these  propositions.  That  Is  possible 
mainly  becAuse  of  the  revelation  by  the 
■'Kennedy  historians'  of  much  previously 
concealed  data  relating  to  the  decisions  For 
few  other  periods  are  the  public  data  relat- 
ing to  the  decisions  For  few  other  periods 
axe  the  public  data  comparably  adequate 
Thus,  until  more  suoh  materials  are  made 
public,  readers  who  have  not  had  official  ac- 
cess to  them  can  only  regard  most  of  the 
propositions  presented  here  with  respect  to 
periods  other  than  1961  as  h.\-potheses  As 
such,  their  Implications,  at  least,  can  be  an- 
alyzed, and  they  can  be  tested  to  some  extent 
against  the  Judgments  of  others  who  have 
hid  relevant  governmental  experience,  as  well 
as  against   past   and  current  events,' 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  late- 1961 
decisions  In  detail,  as  a  test  of  Schleslnger's 
"quagmire  model,"  which  is  first  defined. 
Then  we  shall  turn  to  the  origins  In  1949- 
1950  of  American  military  Involvement  In 
support  of  the  French,  for  clues  to  an  silter- 
native  understanding  of  presidential  mo- 
tives, perceptions,  and  choices  One  hypioth- 
e&ls  that  seems  to  fit  well  many  otherwise 
puzzling  aspects  of  choices  over  the  entire 
period  from  1950  to  196«.  and  perhaps  later. 
is  presented  In  the  form  of  i.  'stalemate  ma- 
chine"; a  set  of  decision  rules  that  F*residents 
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(four  so  fw,  gx3lng  on  &▼•)  have  acted  "aa 
IT'  they  obeyed  After  exploring  some  of  the 
pattemj  In  policy  and  performance  Uiat 
emerge  from  applying  such  rixles  to  the  prob- 
lemj  offlcla;3  have  perceived  In  Indochina, 
we  wtU  r«t\im  to  the  " quagmire  model"  to 
consider  why.  flawed  as  it  is  empirically,  it 
appears  so  plausible  and  appeals  so  strongly. 

THX     SCHUaiNGra     "larAaMIKX     mooh," 

The  precise  Implications  of  the  'quag- 
mire" notion  for  an  understanding  of  the 
policy  process  have  been  spelled  out  by  Ar- 
thur Schleeinger  Jr.  in  two  much-quoted 
passages,  the  flrst  referring  to  the  Increases 
in  the  level  of  military  advisers  In  Vietnam 
under  President  Kennedy  In  November  1961 
•This  was  the  policy  of  one  more  step  — 
each  new  step  always  promising  the  success 
which  the  previous  last  step  had  alao 
promiaed  but  had  unaccovintably  failed  to  de- 
liver .  .  .• 

"And  so  the  policy  of  'one  more  step'  lured 
the  United  States  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the 
morass  In  retrospect,  Vietnam  is  a  triumph 
of  the  politics  of  inadvertence  We  have 
achieved  our  present  entanglement,  not  after 
due  and  deliberate  consideration,  but  through 
a  series  of  smai:  decisions  It  Is  not  only  Idle 
but  unfair  to  seek  out  guilty  men  President 
Elsenhower,  after  rejecting  American  military 
Intervention  in  1964  set  In  motion  the  policy 
of  support  for  Saigon  which  resulted,  two 
Presidents  later.  ;n  American  military  Inter- 
vention in  1965  Each  step  in  the  deepening 
of  the  .American  commitment  was  '■easonably 
regarded  at  tfie  time  as  the  latt  that  •xcruld 
be  neceasary.  Tet.  In  retrospect  each  step  led 
only  to  the  next,  until  we  And  ourselves  en- 
trapped In  that  nightmare  of  American  strat- 
egists   a  land   war  m  Asia  "  • 

With  this  dynamic  "quagmire'"  model. 
"Step  by  step  each  one  promising  success.  " 
Schleslnger  purports  to  explain  the  whole 
process  that  led  from  Elsenhower's  support  to 
Diem  In  1984  to  American  military  interven- 
tion in  1965  The  model  can  as  well  be  meas- 
ured against  the  longer  period  from  our  first 
direct  military  grants  to  the  Prench  In  1950 
under  Truman — Schleslnger  curiously  ne- 
glects these  Democratic  roots — to  the  present 
Many  would  And  It  equally  persuasive,  cotn- 
pelllngly   so,   for   the    whole   period 

It  la  an  unusually  satisfying  abstraction.  It 
Is  simple,  even  elegant  It  sums  up  a  long 
series  of  decisions  coherently  to  explain  a 
baffling  outcome  It  la  unquestionably  plau- 
sible almost  surely  more  so  than  any  simple 
alternative  drawing  upon  publicly  available 
evidence  So  many  of  the  gross  observable 
features  of  our  Involvement  are  encompassed 
the  gradualness;  the  public,  sometimes  clear- 
ly genuine  optimism,  evidently  surprising 
setbacks  followed  by  new  commitments  And 
It  accords  with  the  major  almost  universal 
presumption  that  the  nightmare'*  outcome 
mttst  have  been  as  unforeseen  even  as  a 
strong  possibility  oy  those  who  made  the 
decisions  leading  toward  It;  or  else  they 
would  have  drawn  back,  or  warned  the  pub- 
lic of  the  demands  ahead. 

As  a  generalized  account  of  the  Important 
decisions,  and  the  considerations  that  led  to 
them,  which  increased  American  involvement 
In  Indochina,  this  explanation  is  marred  only 
by  being  totally  wrong  for  each  one  of  those 
decisions  over  the  last  twenty  years 

This  la  not  to  deny  that  these  j.ere  months 
and  years  in  those  two  decades  »hen  Ul- 
founded  optimism — which  was  pusiicly  as- 
serted almost  continuously  by  jfflclais  to  the 
American  people — actually  raled  the  minds 
of  most  insiders  including  the  President  I»or 
example,  this  was  true  during  most  of  1963.  ' 
likewise,  parts  of  1955.  1957.  and  1967  But 
none  of  these  were  years  In  which  slgnlflcarrt 
new  U3.  commitments  were  determined  or 
begun.  Indeed,  what  needs  explaining  is  not 
how  optimism  led  regularly  to  decisions  to 
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escalate — there  Is  no  such  pattern,  nor  even 
a  major  instance  through  1988 — but  how 
bureaucratic  optimism  developed  after,  and 
out  of.  decisions  to  expand  the  nature  of  VS. 
involTement.  The  latter  decisions,  as  re- 
vealed In  internal  documentation,  reflected 
desperation  more  than  hope. 

The  specific  years  In  which  these  new  In- 
volvements and  new  programs  were  chosen 
and  begun  were  without  exception  periods  of 
crisis  and  pessimism,  generally  far  blacker 
than  ever  admitted  to  the  public  Nor.  in 
retrospect,  do  the  dark  assessments  during 
these  periods  appear  nearly  so  distorted  or 
unfounded  as  do  now  the  moods  of  opti- 
mism that  regularly  came  later  In  the  actual 
years  of  decision,  the  gap  between  estimates 
and  reality — covering  both  the  current  situa- 
tion and  the  prospects  of  the  option  actually 
chosen — was  relatively  small,  surprisingly 
and  creditably  so 

Not  one  of  these  decision  points.  In  fact — 
1950.  1954.  1955.  1961.  1983,  1965  I  see  the  dis- 
cussion below) — fits  Schleslnger  s  general- 
ization to  the  slightest  degree.  Por  not  one 
of  them,  viewed  from  the  Inside.  Is  that  de- 
scription anything  but  radically  misleading.* 

That  Is  strikingly  true  of  the  very  decision 
that  Schleslnger  characterizes  as  typifying 
the  'policy  of  'one  more  step'  "  John  P 
Kenedy's  decision  to  break  openly  through 
the  1954  Oeneval  celling  on  D.3.  military 
personnel  In  South  Vietnam,  starting  the 
climb  from  under  1.000  to  over  15.000 
"advisors'  and  support  personnel  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

To  be  sure,  newspaper  accounts  at  the 
time  of  this  episode  of  p>ollcymaklng — whose 
public  aspects  began  with  Kennedy's  send- 
ing General  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt  W. 
Rostow  on  a  mission  to  Saigon — fully  sup- 
port, In  retrospect,  the  "quagmire"  Inter- 
pretation. But  those  accounts  were  mistaken, 
based  partly  on  official  ties.  Ironically,  it  is 
Schleslngcr's  own  account  that  reveals  the 
facts  that  contradict  both  these  earlier, 
'managed  "  inferences  and  his  own  general- 
ization. Because  the  phenomenon  of  decep- 
tion Is  part  of  what  is  to  be  explained,  let 
us  look  flrst  at  the  newspaper  versions,  then 
at  Schleslnger's  report. 

THS    NOVEUBXa     1981    DKCISION 

The  day  that  General  Taylor  and  his 
mission  left  Washington  for  South  Vietnam. 
the  New  York  Times  headlined  a  story  by 
Lloyd  Garrison  Taylor  Cautious  on  GI's  for 
Asia";  "Departs  for  South  Vietnam — Hints 
US  Reluctance  to  Commit  Troops."* 

The  story  noted 

"Last  week  President  Kennedy  announced 
that  he  was  sending  General  Taylor  and  an 
eleven-man  mission  to  South  Vietnam  to 
make  'an  educated  guess'  about  whether  the 
United  States  would  be  required  to  send 
troops  to  stop  Communist  advances  In 
Southeast  Asia 

"Before  he  departed  aboard  a  military  Jet 
airliner.  General  Taylor,  who  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's special  military  adviser,  was  asked  to 
comment  on  reports  that  President  Kennedy 
was  becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  com- 
mit United  States  forces  to  a  fighting  role 
m  South  Vietnam.      .  . 

"General  Taylor  declined  to  speak  for  the 
President,  but  declared  "Any  American 
would  be  reluctant  to  use  trocrps  unless  ab»o- 
lutely  necessary  " 

"His  remarks  appeared  to  reflect  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  high  .Administration 
sources  to  pull  back  from  earlier  warnings 
of  the  possible  use  of  United  States  troops 
m  the  flghtlng" 

James  Reston.  In  a  column  from  Washing- 
ton dated  October  19.  declared  that  reports 
aroused  by  the  Taylor  mission  that  "the 
United  States  la  about  to  plunge  Into  the 
guerrilla  warfare  of  Southeast  .Asia 
should  be  taken  with  considerable  skepti- 
cism,  at   least   for   the   time   being 

General  Taylor  Is  not  only  a  soldier  but 
a    philoeopher    with   a   soldier's   respect   for 


power  and  geography,  and  a  philosopher's 
sense  of  perspective  Accordingly  he  U  not 
likely  to  favor  plunging  blitherly  into  a 
jungle  war  7.000  miles  from  home  where  the 
landscape  and  the  logUUcs  favor  the  ene- 
my. .  .  . 

"President  Kennedy  is  not  eager  to  add  to 
his  problems  In  Germany  by  mounting  an 
adventure  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  while  ad- 
ditional troops  may  be  sent  there  to  help 
train  and  direct  the  defenders.  General  Tay- 
lor has  rertatnly  not  gone  there  to  orga- 
nize an  invasion  " 

Over  the  next  week,  speculation  continued 
to  focus  on  Taylor's  conclusion  as  to  whether 
or  not  U.S  combat  troops  would  be  needed 
In  South  Vietnam.  Speaking  at  the  airport 
as  he  left  Saigon.  Taylor  agreed  that  this 
Issue  was  "one  of  the  principal  things  I  have 
been  asked  to  look  at."  but  kept  his  opinions 
for  the  President 

""I  am  going  back  with  my  own  Impressions 
of  what  might  be  done  .  Obviously  I  can- 
not discuss  what  these  recommendations 
win  be  as  they  are  primarily  the  property 
of  my  President  and  he  will  have  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  It,"  General  Taylor  de- 
clared. 

"I  have  great  confldence  In  the  military 
capability  of  South  Vietnam  to  cope  with 
anything  within  Its  border."  he  went  oh.  and 
to  defend  the  country  against  conventional 
attack."'" 

On  November  3.  General  Taylor  returned  to 
Washington,  spoke  to  reporters  at  the  air- 
port, then  saw  President  Kennedy  for  two 
hours  at  the  White  House  The  lead  story  in 
the  Neiv  York  Times  on  November  4.  by  E. 
W  Kenworthy.  reported : 

"On  his  return  from  a  three-week  mission 
to  Southeast  Asia.  General  Taylor  said  that 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  had  the  'assets' 
available  to  prevail  against  the  Communist 
threat , 

"The  General  declined  to  comment  directly 
on  whether  he  would  recommend  sending 
United  States  combat  troops  to  stiffen  the 
Vietnamese  forces  In  their  flght  against  the 
Viet  Cong    I  Communist)    guerrillas 

"However,  when  General  Taylor  was  re- 
minded at  the  airport  that  his  remarks  be- 
fore leaving  Saigon  had  been  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  President  Ngo  Dlnh  DIem's 
problem  was  not  manpower,  the  general 
replied:  "That  Is  correct.  It  is  a  populous 
country  ' 

"Officials  said  it  was  correct  to  Infer  from 
this  that  General  Taylor  did  not  look  favor- 
ably on  the  sending  of  United  States  combat 
troops  at  this  time.   .  .  . 

Although  some  oStclals  In  the  White 
House  and  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments are  known  to  favor  the  dispatch  of 
American  forces,  there  would  be  considerably 
surprise  here  if  General  Taylor  recommended 
such  a  move}^ 

"furthermore,  the  President  is  known  to 
be  opposed  to  sending  troops  except  as  a  last 
resort.  .  . 

"While  opposing  the  sending  of  American 
combat  forces  General  Taylor  Is  understood 
to  favor  the  dispatch  of  necessary  military 
technicians  and  to  prop>o6e  IntenslOed  train- 
ing of  South  Vietnamese  elite  troops  In  antl- 
guerrllla  warfare  by  United  Stales  Rangers" 

On   November    16.   Kenworthy   reported: 

"President  Kennedy  has  decided  on  the 
measures  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  take  to  strengthen  South  Vietnam  against, 
attack  by  Communists 

"The  measures,  which  received  final  appro- 
val yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  closely  folloic  the  recom- 
merulations  made  by  General  Maxwell  D 
Taylor,  the  President's  military  adviser 

"The  United  Stales'  plans  do  not  Include 
the  dispatching  of  combat  units  at  this  time. 

"Officials  etnphAslzed  that  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  National  Security  CouncU  had 
rK>t  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  sending 
ground  and  air  combat  units  If  the  situation 
detenorated  drastloally  The  President,  it  was 
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said,   does   not   wish   to   bind   blmseU   to   a 
"never -posit  Ion." 

"However,  the  President  and  General  Tay- 
lor are  agreed,  according  to  reliable  inform- 
ants here,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  meeting  and  turning 
back  the  Communists'  threat  provided  It 
speeds  the  training  of  Its  regular  forces,  solves 
the  problem  of  mobility,  develops  a  reliable 
Intelligence  system  and  adopts  reforms  in  its 
military  staff  structure  to  free  It  from  politi- 
cal Interference." 

Prom  this  series  of  articles,  based  on  "reli- 
able, official"  sources,  uncontradicted  by  any 
official,  readers  of  the  Neic  York  Times  could 
only  conclude  that  Taylor  and  Ro&low.  sent 
over  to  Vietnam  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
combat  units,  had  recommended  against 
sending  such  forces  and  had  assured  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  programs  he  adopted,  which 
did  not  Include  combat  units  and  which  al- 
legedly encompassed  their  recommendations, 
were  adequate  to  meet  US  objectives. 
This  was  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
What  Taylor  and  Rostow  actually  recom- 
mended was  exposed  to  the  public  by  Arthur 
Schleslnger's  own  account,  half  a  decade 
later: 

"The  Taylor-Rostow  report  recommended 
an  enlargement  of  the  American  role,  essen- 
tially through  the  penetration  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  government  by  Ameri- 
can "advisers."  attached  to  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary units  of  government  offices  and  designed 
to  Improve  the  level  of  local  performance 
Taylor  and  Rostow  also  recommended  that 
an  American  military  task  force — perhaps 
10,000  men — go  to  Vietnam,  commissioned  to 
conduct  combat  operations  for  self-defense 
and  perimeters  security  ana  if  the  Viet- 
namese army  were  hard  pressed,  to  act  as  an 
emergency  reserve.  The  report  concluded  by 
saying  that  this  program  would  work  only 
If  Infiltration  from  the  north  were  stopped 
and  that,  therefore,  should  this  infiltration 
continue,  the  United  States  should  consider 
a  contingency  policy  of  retaliation  against 
the  north,  graduated  to  match  the  intensity 
of  Hanoi's  aid  to  the  Vleit  Cong. 

"Kennedy  rejected  both  the  northern  stra- 
tegy and    the   use  of  combat    soldiers.    . 
He    Increased    the    number   of   military    ad- 
visers." " 

Schleslnger  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
what  damage  this  account  does  to  his  prop- 
osition Just  two  sentences  later  concern- 
ing Kennedy's  decision:  "This  was  the  policy 
of  one  more  step' — each  step  always  promis- 
ing the  success  which  the  previous  last  step 
had  also  promised  but  had  unaccountably 
failed  to  deliver." 

He  reports,  after  all.  no  promises  what- 
ever concerning  the  set  of  programs  Kennedy 
actually  adopted,  which  omitted  both  of  the 
critical  elements  mentioned,  ""the  northern 
strategy  and  the  use  of  combat  soldiers." 
And  In  fact,  for  wha.t  remained,  no  prom- 
ises were  made  by  Taylor  and  Rostow,  or  by 
anyone  else. 

The  Implications  of  this  discrepancy  are 
obscured  by  Schleslnger's  rather  offhand 
comment  that  Taylor  and  Roetow  "'also" 
recommended — or  as  he  put  It  elsewhere, 
"even  envisaged"  ''  sending  an  American  com- 
bat task  force.  Such  phrases  hint  that  this 
projxjsal  was  presented  as  merely  one  among 
many,  perhaps  as  a  tentative  luxury  that 
could  be  discarded  without  affecting  essen- 
tially the  prospects  of  an  otherwise-adequate 
strategy. 

The  fact  Is  that  Taylor  described  the  send- 
ing of  U.S.  ground  combat  units  as  essential 
If  the  US  were  to  reverse  the  current  down- 
ward trend  of  events.  He  repKJrted  that  he 
did  not.  In  fact,  believe  that  the  program  to 
save  South  Vietneim  would  succeed  •without 
It.  As  Theodore  Sorensen  reports,  "Many  be- 
lieved that  American  troops  were  needed  less 
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for  their  numerical  strength  than  for  the 
morale  and  will  they  could  provide  to  DIem's 
forces  and  for  the  warning  they  could  pro- 
vide to  the  Communists"  " 

But  If  these  were,  as  Sorensen  describes 
them,  "speculative  psychological  reasons, 
Taylor  and  Rostow  did  not  put  them  for- 
ward UghUy.  The  Immediate  problem  they 
found  In  Vietnam  was  "a  double  crisis  of 
confldence  doubt  that  the  United  States  was 
really  determined  to  save  Southeast  Asia, 
doubt  that  Diem  s  methods  could  really  de- 
feat the  Viet  Cong."  "  No  alternative  action. 
Taylor  maintained,  could  be  so  convincing 
of  U.S.  seriousness  of  purpose  and  hence  so 
reassuring  to  the  people  and  government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  her  allies  as  the  In- 
troduction of  U.S.  forces.  The  Vietnamese 
and  Southeast  Asians  would  undoubtedly 
draw  definitive  conclusions.  Taylor  and  Ros- 
tow believed.  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  concerning  the  probable  outcome  and 
would  adjust  their  behavior  accordingly 
What  the  US  did  or  failed  to  do  ( 1  e..  In  that 
period)   would  be  decisive  to  the  end  result 

A  force  large  enough  to  have  the  psycho- 
logical effects  required.  Taylor  suggested, 
must  be  more  than  a  bare  token,  and  must 
be  capable  of  performing  tasks  of  significant 
value.  Including  (In  Schleslnger's  para- 
phrase), "conducting  combat  operations  for 
self-defense  and  perimeter  security  and.  If 
the  Vietnamese  Army  were  hard  pressed,  of 
providing  an  emergency  reserve  "  >" 

Taylor  underlined  the  urgency  by  making 
explicit  his  recognition  of  an  impressive  list 
of  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  move  These 
included  an  Increased  engagement  of  US 
prestige;  the  difficulty  of  resisting  pressure  to 
reinforce  the  flrst  contingent  if  it  were  not 
enough  ( there  was  no  limit  to  the  possible 
commitment,  he  warned.  If  we  sought  ulti- 
mately to  clean  up  the  Insurgents,  unless  we 
attacked  the  source  In  Hanoi  I ;  and  the  risk 
of  escalation  Into  a  major  war  In  Asia. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  all  these  possible 
drawbacks  that  he  made  his  recommendation 
to  Introduce  a  task  force  without  delay — 
made  It  on  the  grounds  that  a  U.S.  program 
to  save  South  Vietnam  simply  would  not  suc- 
ceed without  It. 

Thus,  the  Initial  task  force  was  presented 
as  necessary  to  success.  Would  it  also  be  suffi- 
cient? Certainly  not  In  case  of  Invasion, 
which  It  might  possibly  provoke;  In  that 
case.  It  was  made  clear,  the  Initial  8,000- 
10,000  troops  would  be  no  more  than  an 
advance  guard  But  even  short  of  that  con- 
tingency, the  report  emphasized  that  con- 
tinued Infiltration — which  was  more  likely 
than  not — would  require  not  only  larger  U.S 
forces,  but  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  Schleslnger's  words : 

"Taylor  and  Rostow  hoped  that  this  pro- 
gram (i.e.  Including  the  Task  Force)  wotUd 
suffice  to  win  the  civil  war — and  were  sure 
it  would  if  only  the  Infiltration  from  the 
north  could  be  stopped.  But  if  It  continued 
then  they  could  see  no  end  to  the  war 
They  therefore  raised  the  question  of  how 
long  Saigon  and  the  United  States  could 
be  expected  to  play  by  the  existing  ground 
rules,  which  permitted  North  Vietnam  to 
train  and  supply  guerrillas  from  across  the 
border  and  denied  South  Vietnam  isic)  the 
right  to  strike  back  at  the  source  of  aggres- 
sion Rostow  argued  so  forcibly  for  a  con- 
tingency policy  of  retaliation  against  the 
north,  graduated  to  match  the  Intensity  of 
Hanoi's  support  of  the  Viet  Cong,  that 
"Rostow  Plan  6'  became  Jocularly  estab- 
lished In  the  contingency  planning  some- 
where after  SEA  TO  plan  '  >^ 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  for  an  audience 
at  the  Port  Bragg  Special  Forces  School  and 
later  in  public  writings  Rostow  had  de- 
scribed the  "sending  of  men  and  arms  across 
International  boundaries  and  the  direction 
of  guerrilla  war  from  outside  a  sovereign  na- 
tion" as  a   new  form  of  aggression,  calling 


for  unilateral  retaliation  against  the  "ulti- 
mate source  of  aggression"  in  the  absence 
of  International  action  ■»  (Apparently  the 
major  lesson  Rostow  and  Taylor  had  learned 
from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  oi>eratlon.  which  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  Roetow's 
speech,  was  that  Castro,  or  Khrushchev,  had 
the  right  to  bomb  Florida,  and  Washington.) 

In  a  passage  of  his  report  later  revealed 
by  President  Johnson.  Taylor  foreshadowed 
the  "Rolling  Thunder"  bombing  campaign 
that  Johnson  Initiated  three  years  later, 
when  Taylor  was  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam: 

""It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  time  may  come 
in  our  relations  to  Southeast  Asia  when  we 
must  declare  our  intention  to  attack  the 
source  of  guerrilla  aggression  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  Impose  on  the  Hanoi  Government 
a  price  for  participating  In  the  current  war 
which  is  commensurate  with  the  damage  be- 
ing inflicted  on  Ite  neighbors  to  the  south"  " 

Such  were  the  views  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's most  trusted  military  advisor,  whom 
he  had  brought  out  of  retirement  and  later 
named  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Sent  to  Vietnam  precisely  to  evaluate  which. 
if  any,  of  several  proposed  schemes  of  U.S. 
combat  deployment  to  Vietnam  would  be  ap- 
propriate, Taylor  came  back  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent his  answer:  The  situation  was  "serious 
but  not  hopeless,"  l.e  .  not  hopeless  if  and 
only  If  the  President  promptly  dispatched 
sizeable  U.S.  combat  units,  with  the  under- 
standing that  more  troops,  and  bombing  of 
the  North,  would  probably  be  required  as 
later  steps. 

The  Initial  program,  as  a  whole,  was  pre- 
sented as  adequate  for  the  short  run:  prob- 
ably Inadequate  for  the  long  run.  requiring 
major  additional  measures;  almost  surely 
inadequate  for  both  long-run  and  short-run 
alms  without  the  vital  element  of  the  task 
force,  for  which  there  was  no  convincing 
substitute 

President  Kennedy  bought  the  program 
minus  the  task  force. 

Nor  was  this  rejection  of  the  task  force 
because  Taylor  and  Rostow  were  alone  In 
their  advocacy  of  it.  As  Sorensen  reveals, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  advocated  a 
commitment  of  U.S.  ground  troops  to  Viet- 
nam { said  or  Laos)  as  early  as  May  1961.  as 
had  an  Interagency  task  force  *  After  Taylor 
returned,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reiterated 
this  recommendation  Moreover,  they  sub- 
scribed to  Taylor's  emphasis  on  Its  urgency 
and.  among  the  whole  shopping  list  of  pro- 
posals, its  critical  role  Moreover  In  the  flrst 
week  In  November  1961.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  and  his  Deputy,  Roswell 
Gllpatrlc.  strongly  associated  themselves  with 
the  appreciation  and  recommendations  of 
Taylor  and  the  JCS 

It  must  be  underscored  that  there  was  no 
haziness  in  internal  discussion  about  the 
distinction  between  US  ground  combat 
units,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mixed  bag 
of  advisors,  logistics,  and  combat  support 
troops,  including  intelligence,  communica- 
tions, and  helicopter  personnel,  on  the  other 
These  two  categories  were  regarded  by  all  as 
posing  very  different  risks  and  benefits:  and 
by  October  1961.  even  prior  to  Taylor's  trip.  It 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  latter  would  be  supplied. 

Given  the  expectation  prior  to  the  Taylor- 
Rostow  Mission  that  at  least  the  advisory 
build-up  and  other  measures  short  of  trooj>6 
would  be  approved,  and  given  the  recommen- 
dations he  actually  received.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  President  himself  and  his  high-level 
advisors  regarded  his  rejection  of  the  pro- 
I>osal  to  send  combat  units  Immediately  as 
his  most,  perhaps  only  slgnlflcant  decision 
of  the  period  i  although,  as  such.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully concealed  from  the  public)  As 
Sorensen  puts  it  "All  his  principal  advisers 
on  Vietnam  favored  It.''  calling  it  the  'touch- 
stone' of  our  good  faith,  a  symbol  of  our  de- 
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t«rmin*tlon  But  tb«  PrMldent  tn  effect  vot«(l 
'no' — *nd  only  hl»  vot«  counted." »  Tet  at 
the  same  time  the  President  voted  "ye*"  to 
a  set  of  remaining  programs  which  every  one 
of  his  advisors  deacrlbed  as  almoat  surely 
Inadequate  In  the  light  of  his  various  •no's.' 
and  perhaps  In  any  case  Inadequate  not 
only  to  achieve  long-run  succeaa  but  to  avoid 
further  deterioration  in  the  mid-term. 

Why  the  President  may  have  cast  his  pair 
of  votes  thU  way  Is  a  question  for  later — and 
more  speculative— discussion;  likewise,  the 
consequences  of  his  doing  so.  and  a  critical 
evaluation  of  such  choices  What  can  be  said 
unequivocally  about  this  description  of  the 
alternatives  and  forecasts  presented  to  Ken- 
nedy, and  of  his  choice,  is  that  U  flatly  con- 
tradicts Schleslnger's  'quagmire'  modll  It 
«1*flTmt  what  Is  to  be  explained  about  the 
aotuAl  decision  process  in  terms  quite  differ- 
ent from  Schleslnger's 

There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  describing 
the  President  In  this  Instance  as  taking  a 
"small  step"  because  he  was  promised  suc- 
cess with  It.  or  because  It  was  "reasonably 
regarded  as  the  last  that  would  be  necessary." 
What  be  was  told  was  the  contrary,  and  that 
from  virtually  every  source  His  decisions,  he 
was  assured,  held  out  the  almost  certain 
prospect  that  new.  larger  steps,  or  else  re- 
treat, would  present  themselves  as  hard 
choices  In  the  not-distant  future 

The  "promise"  of  inadequacy  of  the  chosen 
measures  was  not  limited  to  the  Pentagon, 
nor  did  it  relate  merely  to  the  omission  of 
combat  forces.  Each  agency  had  Its  own  top 
candidates  for  .'eaturcs  of  US.  policy  "essen- 
tial'" to  success  in  Vietnam  Before  the  year 
was  out.  the  policy  had  given  up  pretensions. 
at  least  temporarily,  to  maintaining  any  one 
of  these  features 

Thus  the  State  Department  pressed  polit- 
ical reforms  and  "broadening"  of  the  Saigon 
regime  as  essential',  without  these  it  was 
Judged,  even  the  full  military  comn:iltinent 
recommended  by  the  Pentagon  would  prob- 
ably fall  In  Saigon,  the  MAAO  continued 
to  emphasize  administrative  and  commsmd 
changes  as  "easeauai "  to  long-run  success. 

Both  of  these  proposals  had  bureaucratic 
opponents  who  argued  that  however  useful 
or  even  necessary  they  might  be  in  the  long 
run.  they  were  risky  or  counterproductive" 
In  the  short  term  "rocking  the  bo»t,"  risk- 
ing the  stability  of  the  Diem  regime  or  U  8 
Influence  on  It  needed  for  more  pressing  mat- 
ters. Nevertheless,  in  contrast  to  the  pro- 
posed combat  task  force  both  of  these  sorts 
of  "reforms"  were  Included  in  the  programs 
determined  by  Kennedy  In  mid-November 
and  presented  by  the  Ambassador  to  Presi- 
dent Diem.  By  December  or  January,  both 
had  been,  for  pracucal  purposes,  abandoned 
Critical  measures  urged  by  AID  and  CIA 
met  the  same  (ate 

Advocates  of  short-run  priorities  had  won 
out  bureaucratlcally.  in  the  face  of  Dlem'g 
open  resistance  to  these  attempted  "inter- 
ventions." iDlem's  intransigence  and  US 
lack  of  "leverage"  were  e\en  more  marked 
than  luual.  reflecting  embarrassment  on  both 
side*  that  he  was  getting  neither  the  bUat- 
•raJ  defense  treaty  for  which  he  had  pri- 
vately asked  nor  the  U  3.  troop  commitment 
for  which  Taylor  had  led  him  to  hope  )  Thus, 
the  new  presidential  program  for  Vietnam 
preserved  the  peculiar  character  of  omitting 
every  feature  emphasized  by  any  U  8.  agen- 
cy— or  by  the  Diem  regime — as  '"essential" 
to  longer-run  success. 

The  President,  of  course,  had  his  reasons 
Many  of  them  were  good  enough  reasons. 
even  in  retrospect.  But  they  had  lltUe  to  do 
either  with  optimism  or  Inattention.  Por  one 
thing,  John  T  Kennedy,  who  had  flrst  visit- 
ed Indochina  in  1961  and  had  criticized  the 
French  effort  and  US  Intervention  In  the 
Senate,  was  one  of  the  few  offlclals — George 
Ball  was  another — who  both  knew  the  French 
experience  and  could  perceive  It  as  a  warning 
even  to  Americans 


Moreover,  by  November.  19fll.  President 
Kennedy — "his  skepticism  deepened  by  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  experience  and  the  boles  In  the 
Laos  report"  ■ — had  bureaucratic  lessons  of 
his  own  to  draw  upon  Both  bodies  of  experi- 
ence pointed  to  the  same  moral :  the  threat 
of  quicksand.  Or.  to  change  the  metaphor. 
as  Kennedy  did  in  a  pithy  remark  to  Schles- 
inger  relating  to  Taylor's  request,  the  risk 
of  addiction 

•  They  want  a  force  o<  American  troops 
They  say  It's  necessary  In  order  to  restore 
ooafldence  and  maintain  morale  But  It  will 
be  just  :ike  Berlin  The  tpoope  will  march  In; 
the  bands  will  play,  the  crowds  will  cheer; 
and  m  four  days  everyone  will  have  forgot- 
ten Then  we  will  be  told  we  have  to  send  In 
more  troops  It's  like  taking  a  drink.  The 
effect  wears  off    and  you  take  another." 

"Yet" — the  sympathetic  historian  is  lorcea 
to  record — "he  felt  obliged  to  offer  a  small 
drink  himself,  and  he  increased  the  number 
of  advisers  " 

"More  dnnks  were  still  to  come.  At  the  end 
of  1961  there  were  1364  American  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  end  of 
1903.  9,805:  at  the  time  of  Kennedy's  death 
In  November  1963.  about  15,000  This  was  the 
policy  of    one  more  step',      ,  ."  • 

Why?  Why  that  small  drink?  Ignorance  of 
the  risks  of  addiction  Is  belled  by  Schleslng- 
er's own  anecdote  of  his  conversation  with 
the  President;  belief  that  one  smaU  drink 
was  ail  that  the  doctor  ordered,  as  Schelee- 
inger's  generalization  Implies.  Is  belled  by  his 
whole  account  If  the  President  was  not  will- 
ing to  do  more  than  he  did,  why  did  he  not 
do  much  leas?  Why  oourt  both  commitment 
and  costly  failure? 

TWO   DCCADka  or  CROOOIKO  STAI.Z1IATX 

It  appears,  in  the  light  of  internal  docu- 
mentation, that  the  elements  of  paradox 
above  apply  virtually  across-the-board  to 
major  presidential  Initiatives  on  Vietnam 
over  the  last  two  decades.  (This  study,  how- 
ever, addresses  decisions  only  through  1968.) 
No  more  than  in  1961  were  the  measures  of 
Increased  Involvement  that  were  actually 
adopted  promised  or  expected  to  be  adequate 
"last  steps"  or.  Indeed,  anything  but  hold- 
ing actions,  adequate  to  avoid  defeat  in  the 
short  run  but  long  shots  so  far  as  ultimate 
success  was  concerned  This  Is  true  of  each 
of  the  major  years  of  decision  over  that 
generation : 

1  1950  when  the  flrst  HO  million  In  cred- 
its were  granted  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion to  the  French  and  Vietnamese  efforts 
against  the  Viet  MInh  i  In  May.  a  month 
before  the  Korean  Invasion) ; 

3  1964.  when  direct  entry  Into  the  war  was 
considered  and  rejected  by  Elsenhower,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradually  hardening  commitment 
to  the  support  of  Diem; 

3  late-1961; 

4.  1963.  the  Kennedy  decision  to  encourage 
the  overthrow  of  Diem; 

5  1968.  the  Johnson  decisions  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  then  to  deploy  US  troops 
in  limited  numbers  to  South  Vietnam  and 
employ  US  air  support,  then  after  mld- 
Julv  to  accept  open-ended  ground  force 
commitment; 

8  1966,  when  proposals  to  mobilize  re- 
serves and  expand  the  war  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos  were  considered  and  rejected,  followed 
by  "Vletnamlzatlon  "  and  talks 

In  some  of  these  years— eg..  1964.  1961. 
1965.  1968 — certain  approaches  were  pre- 
sented by  their  proponents  as  winning  strat- 
egies— and  this  reassurance  that  a  "win"" 
was  possible  may  have  had  some  Influence 
on  the  climate  of  policy-making — but  these 
were  never  the  options  chosen.  TTils  fact 
underscores  the  perceived  Inadequacy  of  the 
courses  actually  adopted,  which  emerges 
even  more  directly  from  Intelligence  esti- 
mates  at   the   time;    these   estimates   rarely 
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endorsed  even  the  optimistic  claims  made  by 
"operators"  for  the  more  drastic  proposals 
that  were  rejected.  In  other  years — eg  .  1960. 
1906-66 — the  policy  followed  was  seen  by  all 
as  about  the  best  available,  yet  offering 
little  promise  of  victory. 

In  fact,  perhaps  the  most  striking  discov- 
ery to  be  made  by  someone  surveying  the  In- 
ternal documentation  for  the  flrst  time 
(probably  approaching  it  with  something 
like  the  qulckasmd  model  In  mind  i  is  the 
persistent  skepticism  about  long-run  non- 
Communist  prospects  and  about  proposals 
for  Improving  them,  a  peanlmlsm  ailmost  un- 
relieved, often  stark — yet  m  retroepect.  cred- 
itably realistic,  frank,  cogent— that  runs 
through  the  intelligence  estimates  That  Is 
true  especially  from  1950  through  1961,  but 
after  as  well. 

As  for  policy  analyses  and  proposals,  as 
distinct  from  Intelligence  estimates,  one  pe- 
culiar format  for  major  recommendations  on 
policy  Is  so  generally  characteristic  that  It 
might  be  called  the  Proposal  Pattern,  or  more 
suggestively  (since  these  recommendations 
came  cloee  to  adoption,  or  were  chosen,  only 
in  crisis  periods)  the  Desperate  Proposal 
Pattern  This  takes  the  form,  not  (as  the 
quagmire  model  suggests)  '"Do  this  because 
It  will  work,  or,  work  better,  cheaper,  faster. 
or  with  less  risk.""  but  simply  ""Do  this — be- 
cause the  altemativea  are  certain  to  fail — 
and  failure  would  be  "unacceptable,  intol- 
erable '  "" 

It  Is  of  the  essence  of  the  De8i>erBte  Pro- 
p>osal  Pattern  (DPP)  that  these  limited  as- 
sertions are  all  there  u  to  it  There  Is  no 
oientlon.  In  particular,  that  the  proposed  ap- 
proach Itself  will  work,  with  any  degree  of 
probability  Although  It  Is  Implied,  and 
sometimes  stated,  that  the  proposed  course 
might  "succeed,"  In  contrast  to  alternatives, 
there  Is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  probable 
total  scale  or  costs  of  the  recommended  pro- 
gram or.  even  roughly.  Its  probability  of  suc- 
cess, or  the  consequences  of  failure 

How  could  decision-making  proceed  on 
such  a  basis?  How  could  Presidents,  time 
after  time,  tolerate  recommendations  being 
presented  In  such  a  form,  without  pressing 
for  more  Information  ? 

To  come  this  close  to  the  flne  grain  of 
official  choices  on  Vietnam  Is  to  be  con- 
fronted with  puzzles  and  doubts,  to  be  mired. 
Indeed,  in  uncertainties  What  seemed  clear 
as  one  listened  to  sp>eeches.  or  observed  offi- 
cial actions,  or  compared  the  two.  Is  less  so 
when  flies  are  opened,  and  concealed  ac- 
tions, official  estimates  and  Internal  argu- 
ments emerge  Under  the  magnifying  lens, 
previously  evident  over-all  patterns — like  the 
quagmire  hypothesis — dissolve  like  the  ca- 
nals on  Mars 

As  Leslie  Oelb  sums  up  tills  long  period.  In 
an  important  forthcoming  paper    »• 

""The  system  worked.  The  story  of  Umted 
States  policy  toward  Vietnam  is  either  far 
better  or  far  worse  than  supposed.  Our  Presi- 
dents and  most  of  those  who  Influenced  their 
decisions  did  not  scumble  step-by-step  into 
Vietnam,  unaware  of  the  quagmire  US  In- 
volvement did  not  stem  from  a  failure  to 
foresee  consequences. '" 

Almost  regardless  of  his  attitudes  on  the 
war,  a  reader  is  llkel7  to  rise  from  a  survey 
of  Internal  evidence  baffled  and  troubled, 
with  the  question  on  his  mind  "How  could 
they?"  How  could  four  Presidents — Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson — in  the  face 
of  estimates  and  program  analyses  and  rec- 
ommendations like  these,  so  persistently 
have  chosen  what  were  almost  always  pre- 
sented at  the  time  nf  decision  as  long  shots, 
almost  surely  inadequate  in  the  long  run. 
potentially  costly  and  nsky,  tn  favor  either 
of  nksasures  purported  to  be  more  effective  or 
of  leaser  involvement? 

OocuoMntary  evidence  on  the  internal  de- 
cision-making process  Is  far  from  adequate 
to  answer  the  critical  question  of  what  con- 
aldoraUons  were  salient  to  presidential  atten- 
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tion  at  a  given  moment  T^e  President — 
having  no  formal  need  to  persuade  a  su- 
perior, to  coordinate  a  proposal  or  to  Justify 
a  decl.slon  internally — puts  much  Isas  down 
on  paper  than  other  participants  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic process.  Because  of  his  overlapping 
roles,  he  conceals  or  dissembles  his  own  views 
even  more  than  other  participants,  except 
selectively  to  his  closest  associates  They  In 
turn  guard  them  closely,  for  reaaon.'i  of 
loyalty,  their  own  access,  and  p>olltlcs.  even 
when  they  later  come  to  write  "history  " 

In  fact,  certain  general  considerations  cau- 
tion the  analyst -historian  not  to  lake  the 
nK>8alc  of  bureaucratic  inputs  to  presiden- 
tial decision  as  a  close  or  highly  reliable  guide 
to  the  President  8  own  view  of  a  matter,  his 
private  expectations  and  alins 

First  the  President  may,  to  some  degree, 
disbelieve  the  estimates  He  may  believe 
that  a  pee.slmlBtlc  t<  up  reflects  a  bias,  or  a  bu- 
reaucratic hedge  (Although  In  retrospect, 
the  Intelligence  analyses  of  the  19606.  and 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  the  1960b,  look 
realistic,  no*  vague  or  excessive,  in  their  pes- 
tilmlsm;    they  read   well   today.) 

As  for  claims  that  measures  he  hae  de- 
cided to  reject  or  postpone  are  "eesentlal." 
he  may  feel  (often  with  Justice)  that  this 
language  Is  largely  a  bureaucratic  ploy,  an 
attempt  to  tie  his  hands  or  to  make  a  record 
as  a  future  hedge 

Most  Presidents  probably  acquire,  fairly 
quickly,  some  skepticism  about  assertions 
that  they  "must"  act  immedxately  or  adopt 
a  prop>osal  in  fall  or  on  a  vast  scale.  If  they 
are  to  avoid  disaster  or  have  any  likelihood 
of  succes.s  They  are  Ukely  to  be  drawn  to 
converting  a  program  Into  a  sequential  deci- 
sion, ""buytng  time,  au-altlng  Information. 
keeping  options  open  "  They  can  also  claim 
to  be  doing  so  as  a  way  of  rejecting  a  pro- 
posal without  foreclosing  its  proponents' 
hopes  "^ 

Moreover,  as  Richard  Moorsteen  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  many  Presidents  ao  suc- 
cessful politicians,  are  likely  to  exhibit  these 
same  traits  for  temperamental  reasons  as 
well.  A  strong  focus  on  the  short  run  a  hope- 
ful attitude  toward  one's  future,  a  tendency 
to  put  off  painful  decisions  in  the  hope  and 
with  acme  eonfldence,  that  "something  will 
turn  up"  (to  make  the  decision  either  un- 
necessary, or  easier)  Al!  these  are  part  of 
the  typical  make-up  of  a  politician  A  Presi- 
dent, as  Moorsteen  puts  It  will  have  at- 
tained that  office  only  by  winning  a  long 
succession  of  long  shots  by  the  time  he  gets 
there  he  Is  likely  to  have  a  strong  belief  In 
his  lucky  star  a  confidence  that  he  can  get 
away  with  what  looks  like  chance-taking 
where  others  might  not,  confidence  that 
something  will  always  turn  up  for  him  A 
Bay  of  Pigs  experience  comes  to  him  as  a 
special  shock;  yet  even  that  will  probably 
not  erase  the  traits  permanently 

These  considerations  go  some  part  of  the 
way  to  explain  discrepancies  between  the 
President's  view  and  choice  and  the  estimates 
and  proposals  pressed  on  him  by  his  advisers 
But  they  cannot  really  bear  the  main  weight 
of  explanation  To  explain  these  actual  dis- 
crepancies almost  wholly  In  terms  of  pres- 
idential operating  straits  or  temperament 
for  example,  would  Imply  White  House  wish- 
fulness,  or  a  general  exclusive  focus  upon  the 
short  run,  so  extreme  as  to  seem  almost 
psychotic  Rather,  it  is  likely  that  the  factors 
above  did  work  marginal  differences  in  de- 
gree In  the  President's  thinking  from  that  of 
hU  advisers,  but  uruikely  that  they  counted 
for  more  than  that  There  is  simply  no  evi- 
dence that,  in  any  instance,  a  President  was 
radically  more  optimistic  than  the  expressed 
appreciations  of  odds  and  possibilities  pre- 
sented to  him  a  conclusion  which  leaves  us 
still  facing  the  earlier  puzzles 

Thus,  when  all  this  is  said,  the  stumbllng- 
into-qulcksand  Image  cannot  be  revived  when 
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one  looks  at  the  Internal  record.  Instead 
one  sees  repeatedly,  a  leader  striding  with  his 
eyes  open  into  what  he  sees  as  quicksand, 
rene»-1ng  effone  and  carrying  his  followers 
deeper  in  knowingly  Why?  Presumably, 
becau.se  he  sees  no  alternatr.  e,  and  hopes  to 
find  a  way  through,  or  because  the  alterna- 
tives seem  even  more  threatening,  worte  In 
the  short  run  But  what  is  the  alternative 
future  that  the  DPP  describes  as  'intoler- 
able'?  What  Is  the  failure  so  ominous  that 
it  must  be  postponed  at  such  costs,  while 
concealing  iu  prospect  from  the  public? 

Looking  only  at  the  set  of  critical  decision 
points,  one  sees  not  an  unwary  traveller 
miring  down  imf)eroeptlbly,  but  a  different 
'.mage  Eliza,  fleeing  across  the  broken  Ice  of 
the  river,  leaping  from  block  to  block  as 
each  begins  to  slip  .  And  the  question  be- 
comes What  whips  threaten,  what  are  the 
hounds  that  bay  on  the  departed  shore? 

In  one  period,  at  least,  1949-1960,  the 
identity  of  the  pursuers  was  in  little  doubt. 
A  close  look  at  that  decision  point — when  lack 
of  prior  involvement  screens  out  several  of 
the  hypotheses  competing  for  attention 
later — euggeste  answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  so  far. 

1»50    THZ   EDO*    or   THE    BOO 

At  the  time  an  American  President  flrst  left 
solid  ground  behind  to  step  into  the  Indo- 
china War,  the  main  pursuers  to  his  rear  had 
known  faces  and  names,  and  their  accents 
were  American  The  voices  Included  those  of 
such  Senators  as  William  Knowland,  Styles 
Bridges,  Kenneth  Wherry,  and  Pat  McCarran, 
three  'Asia-flrst"  Republicans  and  a  right- 
wing  Democrat,  who  denounced  the  China 
White  Paper  issued  by  the  State  Department 
on  August  5.  1949.  as  ""a  1,054-page  whlUwash 
of  a  wishful,  do-nothing  policy  which  has 
succeeded  only  In  placing  Asia  in  danger  of 
Soviet  conquest  "  »  And  even  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg;  "I  think  we  virtually  'sold  China  down 
the  river'  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  in  our 
subsequent  official  demands  for  coalition  with 
the  armed  C^hlnese  Communists."" "  And 
Richard  Nixon,  whose  questioning  of  Alger 
Hiss  in  1948  had  broken  down  the  Hiss  defense 
and  whose  efforts  were  more  responsible  than 
any  others  in  bringing  an  indictment  against 
Hiss  (and  helped  him  defeat  Helen  Douglas 
for  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1950  on  the 
theme  of  her  "soft  attitude  toward  Commu- 
nism"') But  also,  a  man  who  was  to  defeat 
Richard  Nixon  a  decade  later — in  part  on  the 
charge  that  the  Republicans  had  lost  Cuba  to 
(Communism — who  waus  granted  one  minute 
to  address  the  House  as  follows  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1949 

"Mr  Speaker,  over  this  week  end  we  have 
learned  the  extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  be- 
fallen China  and  the  United  Statee.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  Par  East  resu  squarely  with  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  State 

"The  continued  insistence  that  aid  would 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists  was  formed,  was 
a  crippling  blow  to  the  National  Government 

"So  concerned  were  our  diplomats  and  their 
advisers,  the  Lattlmores  and  the  Fairbanks, 
with  the  Imperfection  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem in  China  after  20  years  of  war  and  the 
tales  of  corruption  In  high  places  that  they 
lost  sight  of  our  tremendous  stake  in  a  non- 
Communist  China 

'"Our  i)ollcy.  In  the  words  of  the  Premier  of 
the  National  Oovernment,  Sun  Po,  of  vacilla- 
tion, uncertainty,  and  confusion  has  reaped 
the  whirlwind. 

"""This  House  must  now  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  the  onrushlng  tide 
of  Communism  from  engulfing  all  of  Asia."  » 

Thtis  the  Democratic  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  John  P   Kennedy. 

Above  all,  by  the  spring  of  1960  there  was 
the  voice  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  wtioee 
sensational  charges  of  Oommunlst  infiltra- 
tion of  the  State  Depcu-t^nent  began  18  days 
after  Hiss  was  convicted  In  a  second  trial — 


or  two  weeks  after  Secretary  of  Sitate  Ache- 
son  announced  "I  will  not  turn  my  back  on 
Alger  HISS" — with  his  speech  In  W'heellng, 
West  Virginia.,  on  February  9    1950 

"How  can  we  account  for  aux  present 
situation.  "  McCarthy  was  to  ask  later,  unless 
we  believe  that  men  high  in  this  government 
are  concerting  to  deliver  us  to  disaster?  This 
must  be  the  product  of  a  great  conspiracy  on 
a  scale  so  immense  as  to  dwarf  any  previous 
venture  in  the  history  of  man"  ^ 

Or  more  apeciflcally,  In  a  Senate  speech  on 
March  30,  1960 

"It  ■vt^  not  Chinese  democracy  under  Mao 
that  oonquered  China,  as  Acheson  Lattl- 
more,  Jessup  and  Hanson  contend  Soviet 
Russia  oonquered  CThina  and  an  'jnportant 
ally  of  the  oocquerors  was  this  small  left- 
wing  element  in  our  Department  of  State."  " 

In  less  that  nine  months,  crltlclam  of  'our 
loss  of  China"  had  moved  from  condemna- 
tion of  our  "wishful,  do-nothing"  policy  to 
discern  a  mcH^  sinister  meajilng  in  what  had 
seemed  passivity  As  Oraebner  parB4>hra«ee 
the  attack 

"United  States  policy  failed,  in  short,  be- 
cause it  had  pursued  the  goaJs.  not  of  this 
nation,  but  of  the  Soviet  Union  "  " 

Meanwhile,  in  December  1949,  Chinese 
Communist  troops  haA  reached  the  borders 
of  Indochina  At  that  point  granted  sanctu- 
ary, supplies  and  expert  advisers.  It  became 
virtually  imr>oeslble  for  the  Communist-led 
nationalist  forcee  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  to  lose 
to  the  French.  But  for  the  same  reason,  given 
the  domestic  environment  in  the  U.S  de- 
scribed above,  it  had  becc«ne  "intolerable" 
to  the  Truman  Adminlstratloo  that  they 
should  win. 

"The  unfiDTtunate  but  inescapable  fact  is 
that  the  ominous  result  of  the  civil  war  In 
China  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Nothing  that  this 
ootintry  did  or  could  have  done  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  lu  capabilities  could 
have  changed  that  result,  nothing  that  was 
left  undone  by  this  country  has  contributed 
to  it  It  was  the  product  of  Internal  Chinese 
forces,  forcee  which  this  country  tried  to  in- 
fluence but  could  not  A  decision  was  arrived 
at  within  China,  if  only  a  decision  by 
default.""  •« 

There  Is  a  statement  that  might  have  sug- 
gest«d  Itself  In  every  year  from  1949  \a  the 
present  as  providing  the  format  fen-  explain- 
ing a  US  government  decision  to  abstain  or 
extricate  itself  from  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china But  It  Is  doubtful  If  that  thought  ever 
came  to  bureaucratic  consciousness;  the  re- 
ception of  the  Chins  White  Pajser  did  not  en- 
courage it  "The  argument  simply  did  not 
"sell  ■"  even  though  its  logic  rested  on  the 
facts  that  opposing  forcee  In  China  were  Im- 
mense and  dynamic  no  American  troops  were 
engaged,  and  there  was  no  real  US  support 
for  their  involvement  As  Acheson  hag  put  It 
recently,  the  conclusion  above  "'wa«  unpalat- 
able to  believers  In  American  omnipotence  to 
whom  every  goal  unattained  !n  explicable 
only  by  Incompetence  or  treason"""  What 
the  State  E>epartment  learned  then  and  evi- 
dently has  never  forgotten,  was  the  number 
of  such  believers,  and  their  power  to  wreck 
policies,  administrations  and  careers 

In  this  atmosphere  there  was  no  im- 
patience m  the  State  Department  to  com- 
mence the  drafting  of  a  parallel  Indochina 
White  Pap>er  In  Indochina  the  battle  against 
Communist-led  guerrillas,  whose  ultimate 
direction — here  Acheson  agreed  with  his 
attackers — was  seen  in  '"the  Kremlin."  was 
being  carried  by  Western  troops  unquestion- 
ably able  and  willing  to  utilize  US  materiel. 
No  US  troops  were  needed,  or  desired;  at 
least,  to  avert  defeat,  to  bring  atoout  a  stale- 
mate On  the  othw  hand,  temporary  stale- 
mate was  about  all  that  U  8,  estimates  off«"ed 
as  the  outcome  ot  V S  aid  at  that  time  at 
least.  In  the  absence  of  changes  In  political 
strategy  that  France  was  extremely  unlikely 
to  adopt.  Yet  the  need  "was  urgent:  official 
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MtUnAtM   at   Uw  end   of   1M&   gave  Prench 
forces    In    Tonkin    only    aU    to    nine    more 

ooontha,  lacking  VS.  aid. 

In  Pebruary  1949  at  the  apparent  Initiative 
of  the  new  S«T(?t*ry  of  State.  Acheaon,  the 
NSC  had  recomme.nded  withholding  supplies 
already  earmarked  for  China  Senator 
Vandenberg  argued  successfully  ag»Jast  the 
move,  even  though  he  admuteti  that  Com- 
munut  victory  seemed  inevltahle;  I  decline 
to  t>e  responsible  for  the  Last  puj*i  which 
make*  it  poeelble  "  •■  The  aid  continued,  ?ven 
thla  did  little  to  protect  the  administration 
from  ita  crttioa,  yet  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  to  have  done  any  less  would  have  been 
itlU  more  risky,  more  ominously  "question- 
able - 

A  ye«r  lat«r.  the  position  of  a  proponent 
within  the  State  Department  for  withholding 
mUitary  aid  from  our  NATO  ally.  PVance. 
thereby  accepting  full  reeponalblllty  for  its 
prompt  aefea;  :n  Indochina  by  the  forces 
of  the  Kremlin  would  have  been  an  isolated 
one  And  thu  despite  the  fact  that  estimates 
at  the  time  held  oui  scant  hope  that  Prance 
would  accept  the  political  strategies  that  one 
might  give  a  signiflomt  chance  of  ultimate 
victory 

No  matter  how  slim  the  probability  of 
•winning."  there  waa  little  debate  within 
the  government  as  to  whether  the  open- 
ended  direct  aid  policy  we  ootnmenced  In 
May  1950,  with  a  first  Installment  of  $10 
million,  was  worthwhile  It  could  'and  dld> 
buy  a  stalemate  and  the  alternative  waa  to 
add  the  Dem,x:rats  "loss"  of  Indochina  to 
their  •loas  •  of  China  That  was  enough  to 
know  To  postpone  the  loas  of  Tonkin  beyond 
the  tenure  of  'he  Truman  AdmlnlatraUon 
•vldentiy  seemed  worth  more  than  the  several 
Mlllon  dollars  and  one  must  add  the  French 
and  Vleinameee  lives i  that  it  cost 

What  leads  one  to  what  would  otherwise 
seem  a  harsh  and  cynical  interpretation  Is. 
beside  the  fact  of  timing,  the  great  difficulty 
otherwise  of  explaining  a  decision  directly  to 
involve  ourselves  In  this  struggle — against 
what  was  perceived  within  the  U.S  govern- 
ment as  a  nationalist  movement.  Commu- 
mat-led  but  with  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  Vietnamese  people — especially 
given  the  extreme  pessimism  of  official  esti- 
mates concerning  French  prospects  In  the 
long  ran,  even  with  our  aid  No  more  In 
this  first  Instance  than  In  later  ones  did  the 
promise  of  the  quicksand  model  apply  'one 
small  step  pn^mlslug  success  " 

Moreover  other  hv-potheees  >n  possible  mo- 
tives for  accepting  a  long  shot  plausible  In 
later  periods,  cAnnot  apply  here.  In  1960,  It 
could  not  be  said  that  we  had  to  carry  out 
prior  commitments  or  promises:  or  that  our 
prestige  rested  on  earlier  involvement,  or 
that,  our  own  forces  having  been  engaged, 
we  could  not  afford  our  own  "military  de- 
feat." 

The  relevant  events  determining  our  re- 
sponse had  taken  place  outside  Indochina 
They  were  the  fall  of  China,  following  earlier 
disappointments  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Czech  coup,  and  in  general,  the  Cold  War: 
and  the  response  of  Republican  leadership 
to  these  events  and  to  the  stunning  frustra- 
tion of  their  1948  electoral  defeat  (Senator 
Taft's  decision  to  back  McCarthy  was  an  Im- 
portant pan  of  this  respoi«e  )  After  these 
developments,  even  had  there  heen  no  prior 
C3  Involvement  In  Indochina  "a  commu- 
nist victory  In  Asia  that  the  US  might  have 
prevented"  was  sure  to  be  read  as  a  defeat 
for  the  US  ,  a  culpable  failure  by  the  ad- 
ministration, a  basis,  even,  for  charges  of 
oonadous  treachery 

The  facts  that  involvement  posed  the 
likelihood  of  greater  costs  in  future,  risks. 
•v«i,  of  major  war  with  China  or  Russia  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  enter,  all 
uncompensated  by  significant  promise  of 
eventual   success     none  of   this  outweighed 
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the  credible  promise  of  Intervention  to  "buy 
time."  I.e..  to  pottpone  defeat,  and  to  avert 
the  political  and  personal  consequences  of 
charges  of  "aoftness  on  Communism." 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  fol- 
lowed rapidly  by  public  disenchantment 
I  and  charges  that  Acheson  had  even  Invited 
It),  the  message  of  Republican  victories  In 
the  fall,  and  above  all  the  entry  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  into  the  war,  all  the 
earlier  motives  were  sharpened  for  "buying 
time  in  Indochina  But  still  not  "at  any 
price"  Despite  the  renewed  Judgment  that 
the  strategic  stakes  in  Southeast  Asia  were 
of  the  highest  order  there  was  even  '.ess  in- 
terest than  before  in  committing  US  ground 
troops  to  Indochina  The  Never  Again  Club" 
In  the  Pentagon  was  In  the  process  of  con- 
solidating And  controversy  over  Oeneral  Mc- 
Arthur's  dismissal  in  April  1951  both  mo- 
bilized critics  of  administration  poUcv  and 
publicized  a  premise  already  present  earlier 
in  the  attacks  by  the  "Aala-flrst"  Republicans 
This  was  a  belief  that  "victory  was  not  only, 
as  MacArthur  emphasized  indispensable,  but 
that  It  could  be  had  on  ihe  cheap,  by  a 
patriotic  and  resolute  administration  by  a 
combination  of  commitment  to  victory,  un- 
restrained use  of  alrpower.  and  strong  sup- 
port of  .Asian  allies.''  To  have  to  employ  U.S. 
ground  troops  against  Asians  showed  weak 
strategy,  Incompetence,  Irresolution,  or  ne- 
glect of  potential  Asian  allied  troops;  to  lose 
an  area  to  Communism  marked  either  culpa- 
ble negligence  or  treason 

Anyone  who  has  witnessed  from  inside  the 
n.S  government  decision-making  on  Indo- 
china in  such  a  period  as.  say,  the  autumn 
of  19«4  (perhaps  the  nadir  of  US  hopes  re- 
garding South  Vietnam  in  the  last  decade) 
win  almost  surely  feel  on  reading  accounts  * 
of  the  1948-1954  period  that  he  Is  learning, 
at  least,  the  genesis  of  many  bureaucratic- 
political  premises  of  the  lat*r  debate.  Such 
books  describe  the  events  that  scratched  the 
minds  of  a  generation  of  bureaucrats  and 
politicians 

Patterns  evident  today  that  become  Im- 
mediately explicable  from  this  history,  in 
career  and  party  terms.  Include  powerful 
Inhibitions  against: 

1  Proposing  "coalition"  with  Communists 
(as  Marshall  was  charged  with  doing  in 
China) ,  or  regarding  local  accommodation  as 
less  than  tantamount  to  Communist  victory: 

2  Pressuring  an  Asian  ally  toward  "re- 
forms," to  the  point  of  risking  the  charge 
of  weakening  his  confidence  or  political  base 
or  military  capability; 

3  Regarding  Communist  adversaries  as 
anything  but  terrorists  and  aggressors 
(though  blessed  with  "organizational 
skills") ; 

4  Withholding  approval.  Indefinitely,  from 
military  proposals  for  "victory  through  alr- 
power"; 

5  Strongly  questioning  the  assurance 
speed,  or  impact  on  TT.8  Interest  of  an  Asian 
"scconmjodatlon"  to  the  Communists  after 
Communist  victory  in  South  Vietnam  (the 
"domino  theory"! : 

8  Appearing  to  "do  nothing"  in  face  of 
a  possible  "loss  to  Communism"  (whether 
or  not  an  action  of  any  promise  of  effective- 
ness Is  at  hand);  or  regarding  such  a  poe- 
.sible  loss  as  anything  but  "Intolerable."  «• 

Thus,  for  example.  In  illustration  of  the 
last  point,  an  argument  made  in  late  1964 
and  early  19«5  for  commencing  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  by  some  who  did  not  hold 
out  high  hopes  for  its  effect  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  efforts  was  that  "even  If  it  failed, 
it  would  have  been  worthwhile:  It  would  have 
demonstrated  otir  willingness  to  risk,  to 
bloody  our  opponent,  to  go  the  last  mile  for 
an   ally  ."  Demonstrate   to   whom'   Al- 

legedly, to  foreigners:  opponents  and  allies 
Yet  the  confident  assurance — mocked  by 
events — that  such  benefits  would  outweigh 
costs  and  risks  seemed  peculiar,  even  at  the 
time;    unless  one  not«d  that  "doing  some- 


thing" to  hurt  Oommunlst  opponents,  no 
matter  how  costly  and  unpromlsliLg.  would 
be  strong  protection  against  donaectlc  oharges 
of  culpable  underestimation  of  a  Communist 
threat,  or  of  defeatism,  or  even — fantastic 
as  these  would  have  seemed  before  1960 — 
of  literal  treason 

Officials  writing  such  phrases  in  Internal 
memoranda  In  1964  had  almost  surely  not 
read  Vandenberg  s  diary  on  his  1949  plea. — 
"I  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  last  push 
" — but  Its  bureaucratic  echoes  bad  lasted 
fifteen  years  What  had  been  icwt  to  nvemory 
was  Acheson  s  counterargument,  as  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  1960  with  reference  to 
American  tnvolvment  in  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa "The  Chiefs  again  objected  to  the 
involvement  of  American  forces  Irut  proposed 
some  funds  for  military  materiel  and  a  fact- 
finding mission  I  objected  to  this  foytn^ 
with  the  mousetrap  "  "'  To  a  reader  in 

1971.  that  last  comment  appears  almost  stun- 
ning in  Its  cogency  and  prescience  Yet  to  an 
impartial  political  scientist  writing  In  the 
mld-l950e.  It  marked  an  attitude  and  a  set 
of  tactics  that  were  simply  "politically  fool- 
hardy": 

"Now,  it  may  be  true  that  Chiang  could 
have  been  saved  only  by  very  large-scale  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  'beyond  the 
reasonable  limits  of  Its  capabilities'  (as  Ach- 
eson asserted  In  the  1949  White  Paper  )  But 
It  seems  to  be  carrying  logic  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  to  self-defeaung  extremes 
to  make  that  belief  a  Justification  for  at- 
tempting to  block  all  substantial  aid.  In  or- 
der to  cut  American  losses  By  spending  ex- 
peditiously a  few  hundred  million  more  on 
military  aid.  as  the  OOP  requested,  and  by 
sending  as  many  military  advisers  as  could 
possibly  be  spared,  the  State  Department  in 
1947  could  probably  still  have  forced  the  Re- 
publicans to  share  public  responsibility  for 
any  later  decision  to  cut  the  losses.  ...  If 
then  the  American  public  had  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  press  on,  the  rewards  of  victory 
or  even  a  stalemate  would  have  been  vastly 
greater  than  was  eventually  the  case  In 
Korea."  " 

There  Is  the  domestic  political  case  for 
"toying  with  mousetraps"  even  if  the  out- 
come should  be  the  "rewards  of  stalemate." 
That  was  the  lesson  that  stuck,  for  Acheson 
and  a  generation  of  successors,  when  it  came 
to  drawing  morals  for  Indochina  from  the 
debacle  of  China  policy. 

Of  course,  to  point  to  domestic  political 
coixslderatlons  as  of  critical  lmp>ortance  to 
a  particular  foreign  p>ollcy  decision  is  not 
to  say  either  that  |1)  only  such  domestlo 
concerns  figured  In  the  decision:  or  (2)  do- 
mestic and  International-strategic  factors 
were  Independent,  or  (3)  domestic  consid- 
erations were  of  only  one  simple  sort,  e.g., 
winning  the  next  presidential  election.  Let 
us  consider  these  points  in  reverse  order. 

Relevant  aspects  of  domestic  'politics" 
that  can  be  influenced  by  or  influence  a  par- 
ticular foreign  policy  Include:  the  prospects 
of  passing  a  current  legislative  program  ie.g., 
the  Oreat  Society  program  In  1964) ;  the  com- 
position of  the  next  Congress,  with  its  im- 
plications for  subsequent  programs  and 
elections,  a  President's  chances  for  renoml- 
natlon  by  his  own  party  as  well  as  for  re- 
election (see  1968).  the  prospects  of  tumul- 
tuous controversy  during  primaries  and  the 
election  campaign,  with  its  Implications  for 
effective  governing  (again.  1968):  the  future 
of  one's  party  ie.g_  the  feasibility  In  the 
19708  of  creating  a  "new  Republican  major- 
ity"): a  President's  reputation,  his  place  In 
history,  and  his  own  self-respect  (thus,  the 
concern  of  both  Johnson  and  Nixon  not  to  be 
"the  first  US   President  to  lose  a  war") . 

Each  of  these  considerations  interacts  with 
strategic  concerns  or  with  other  matters  of 
domestic  policy  No  President,  after  all,  be- 
lieves that  victory  for  himself  or  his  party, 
or  the  defeat  of  a  particular  opponent,  is  of 
no  more  than  selfish  Interest  to  himself  and 
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bis  supporters:  Important  Issues  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  and  concern  are  seen 
as  dependent  on  these  legislative  and  elec- 
toral outcomes  And  a  "humiliation"  for  an 
American  President  Is  seen — especlaUy  by 
that  President,  but  not  only  by  him — as  in- 
evitably a  setback  for  the  prestige  and  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States  as  well. 

Moreover,  to  somewhat  varying  degree,  each 
one  of  these  post-war  Presidents  has  been  a 
"true  believer"  In  the  premises  of  cold-war 
policy  that  have  figured  couhlstently  in  their 
rhetoric  And  they  themselves  have  contrib- 
uted crucially  to  making  these  premises  In- 
fluential factors  In  domestic  politics,  matters 
of  potential  vulnerability  for  an  incumbent 
Thus,  In  their  eyes,  the  imperatives  of  do- 
mestic politics  point  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection as  do  their  Instincts  of  "what  is  right 
for  America." 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  although  Indochina 
was  surely  not  prominent  among  the  con- 
cerns of  officials  of  the  TYuman  administra- 
tion, all  the  considerations  above  pointed  to 
one  conclusion,  sufficient  to  determine  pol- 
icy: "This  Is  not  a  good  year  for  this  admin- 
istration to  lose  Vietnam  to  Communism." 

Nor  was  1951  Or  1952.  Korea,  the  Chinese 
Communists.  MacArthur.  an  upcoming  presi- 
dential election,  all  ensured  that. 

Nor — ^for  a  new  administration  that  had 
come  to  office  on  charges  of  Democratic  "loes- 
es"  and  with  loud  talk  of  "rollback"  and  of 
"unleashing"  Chiang — was  1953  a  good  year 
to  abandon  Vietnam;  or,  after  1954,  South 
Vietnam.   .   .   . 

A  decade  after  1950.  a  new  Democratic 
President  Inherited  the  task,  among  others, 
that  he  ha(i  defined  sometime  earlier:  "pre- 
venting the  onrushlng  tide  of  Communism 
from  engulfing  all  of  Asia."  Nine  months  into 
his  first  year  In  office,  he  had  experienced  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  need  to  seek  a  negotiated — 
and  probably  unstable — settlement  In  Laos. 
Vienna,  the  Wall  and  Khrushchev's  threats 
on  Berlin,  and  the  resumption  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear testing  After  all  this.  John  F.  Kennedy 
found  1961,  like  1950  and  the  years  between, 
a  bad  time  to  decide  to  lose  South  Vietnam 
to  Communism. 

Likewise,  most  of  1983.  Yet  by  that  years 
end,  the  situation  might  have  been  seen  dif- 
ferently, at  least  on  the  International  front. 
The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  had  established 
Kennedys  resolve,  split  further  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  Communists,  ended  the  Berlin 
confrontation  and  prep>ared  the  way  for  the 
test  ban.  At  the  same  time.  Kennedy's  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff,  Kenneth  O'Donnell. 
has  revealed,  the  mood  of  optimism  about 
Vletnani  that  had  set  In  during  1962  had 
been  drained  for  his  boss  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  still  more  by  the  following  spring. 
In  O'Donnell's  account."  seconded  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  Kennedy  had  been  disturbed 
in  late  1962  to  find  himself  agreeing  with  an 
unexpected  argument  by  Mansfield  that  he 
should  stop  sending  more  military  reinforce- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  and  then  withdraw 
all  U.S.  forces  from  that  country's  civil  war 
A  continued  steady  increase  of  American 
military  advisers  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Sen- 
ator argued,  would  lead  to  sending  still  more 
forces  to  beef  up  those  that  were  there,  and 
soon  the  Americans  would  be  dominating 
the  combat  in  a  civil  war  that  was  not  our 
war  Taking  over  the  military  leadership  and 
fighting  m  the  Vietnam  war,  Mansfield 
warned,  would  hurt  American  prestige  In 
Asia  and  would  not  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet 
either 

Impressed,  Kennedy  still  did  not  change  his 
public  i>osltlon  on  the  need  for  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Diem  But  when  Mansfield  renewed 
the  argument  in  the  spring  of  1963.  the 
President  called  him  In  privately,  and  O'Don- 
nell (a  witness)  reports: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"The  President  told  Mansfield  that  he  had 
been  having  serious  second  thoughts  about 
Mansfield's  argument  and  that  he  now  a^eed 
with  the  Senator's  thinking  on  the  need  for 
a  complete  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

"  "But  I  can't  do  It  untu  1966 — after  I'm 
re-elected,'  Kennedy  told  Mansfield 

"President  Kennedy  felt,  and  Mansfield 
agreed  with  him.  that  If  he  announced  a  to- 
tal withdrawal  of  American  military  i>er8on- 
nel  from  Vietnam  before  the  1964  election, 
there  wotUd  be  a  wild  conservative  outcry 
against  returning  him  to  the  Presidency  for 
a  second  term. 

'After  Mansfield  left  the  office,  the  Presi- 
dent told  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  after  his  reelection  he  vrould  take  the 
risk  of  unpopularity  and  make  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
'In  1966,  I'll  be  damned  everywhere  as  a 
Communist  appeaser  But  I  don't  care  If  I 
uied  to  pull  out  completely  now.  vire  would 
have  another  Joe  McCarthy  red  scare  on  our 
hands,  but  I  can  do  It  aft«-  I'm  reelected. 
So  we  had  better  make  damned  sure  that  I 
am  reelected."  " 

There  Is  no  way.  starting  from  O'Donnell's 
understanding  of  Kennedy's  views  at  this 
time,  to  attribute  either  (1)  the  con- 
tinued buildup  of  advisers  throughout  most 
of  1963,  or  (2)  the  encouragement  of  the 
Diem  coup,  or  (3)  Kennedys  continued 
avowals  In  1963  of  the  domino  credo  and  our 
unswerving  commitment,  either  to  (ai  in- 
attention or  Inadvertence,  or  (b)  confidence 
m  subordinates'  optimistic  promises,  or 
(C)  perception  of  "no  alternative,"  due  to 
the  Involvement  or  pledges  of  predecessors, 
or  to  international  concerns. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  these  revelations  of 
the  President's  pessimism  and  intentions, 
there  seems  no  way  to  read  his  measures  In 
1963  Increasing  or  confirming  national  In- 
volvement in  and  commitment  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  except  as  reflections  of  John  Ken- 
nedy s  Judgment  that  1963  was  a  worse  time 
than  1966  for  him  to  lose  a  war  to  Commu- 
nists, so  that  he  would  Just  have  to  keep  it 
going  till  then. 

To  be  sure,  "continuing  a  war"  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  mean  Just  the  same  thing  In 
1963  that  it  did  in  1965.  or  1970.  especially 
for  Americans  As  O'Donnell  pointed  out  to 
me  recently  (February  24,  1971)  :  "43  Ameri- 
cans had  been  killed  In  Vietnam  at  the  time 
of  President  Kennedy's  death.  We  lost  that 
many  In  the  last  two  weeks  over  Laos  "  iThe 
difference  for  the  Vietnamese  between  the 
two  periods,  although  significant,  was  con- 
siderably less.) 

Nevertheless,  as  quoted  by  O'Donnell.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  even  claim  that  he  might  avoid 
or  reduce  the  "McCarthy  red  scare"  by  post- 
poning It — "In  1966.  "I'll  be  damned  every- 
where as  a  Communist  appeaser"— but  mere- 
ly that  he  could  prevent  it  from  interfering 
with  his  re-election.  He  proposed  to  do  so 
by  accepting  two  more  years  of  U  8  involve- 
ment, with  its  evident  risks,  unless  he  were 
"damned  sure"  to  be  re-elected,  and  perhaps 
even  then— of  later  escalation.  U.8  combat 
Involvement,  vastly  Increased  American  and 
Vietnamese  deaths,  and  domestic  disaster 

All  these  risks  were  realized  Kennedy  did 
not  live  either  to  win  the  election  or  to  leave 
the  war  Instead  he  willed  the  war  to  a  Presi- 
dent determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  lose 
one.  leaving  an  unchanged  US  policy  toward 
Vietnam  to  an  insecure  successor  who  had 
some  reason  to  fear  the  political  conse- 
quences— even  at  the  hands  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident's heirs,  officials,  and  supporters — of 
publicly  abandoning  It, 

(The  risk  that  "losing"  Vietnam  would 
pose  some  risk  from  a  faction  within  the 
President's  own  party  was  one  that  Johnson 
in  1964  shared  with  Elsenhower  in  1954  Even 
Richard  Nixon  has  seen  himself  as  facing 
comparable  problems  In   19«e-1971    his  Spe- 


cial Assistant  Henry  A  Kissinger  has  re- 
p>orted  In  numerous  "backgrounders": 

"if  we  had  done  in  our  first  year  what 
our  loudest  critics  called  on  us  to  do.  the 
13  percent  that  voted  for  Wallace  would  have 
grovirn  to  36  or  40  percent:  the  first  thing 
the  President  set  out  to  do  was  to  neutralize 
that  faction."  ") 

Sorenaen's  final  comments  In  Kennedy 
(published  in  1966)  on  his  Chief's  Vietnam 
legacy  are  not  unduly  upbeat,  but  they  need 
Interpreting    They  begin: 

"'He  could  show  little  gain  in  that  slttia- 
tlon  to  pass  on  to  his  successor,  either  in  the 
military  outlook  or  the  progress  toward  re- 
form   His  own  errors  had   not  helpyed."" 

In  this,  of  course,  Kennedy  does  not  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  his  two  predecessors, 
or  his  successor.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
spans  his  account  of  the  Kennedy  term  In 
The  Bitter  Heritage  with  the  sentences  "In 
January.  1961  the  Vietnam  mess  fell  to  a  new 
American  president  .  .  [In  19631  a  new 
President  inherited  the  trouble  "  From  the 
President's  perspective  of  1961.  was  this 
failure,  or  was  it  reasonable  success?  Just 
the  same  statements,  sifter  all,  could  be  said 
for  the  comparable  milestones  1953,  1961, 
1969  And  In  no  case  was  this  assessment  at 
the  end  of  a  term  worse  than  had  been 
predicted  internally — though  this  was  not 
revealed  to  the  public — at  the  earlier  mom- 
ent the  President  had  chosen  to  sustain 
and  deep>€n  the  nation's  involvement  Had 
any  of  them  honestly  expected  more  (ex- 
cept for  Intermittent  periods)  ?  If  not — as 
seems  likely — what  does  this  tell  us  about 
the  pressures  driving  these  four  Presidents, 
about  their  alms  and  motives? 

To  go  on  with  Sorensen : 

"But  If  asked  why  he  had  increased  this 
nation's  commitment,  he  might  have  sum- 
med up  his  stand  with  the  words  used 
by  William  Pitt  when  asked  In  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1806  what  was  gained  by  the 
war  against  Prance:  'We  have  gained  every- 
thing that  we  would  have  lost  if  tee  had  not 
fought  this  war  In  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
that  was  a  lot."  (Italics  added.) 

Specifically,  that  was — as  John  P.  Kennedy 
had  hoped  In  1963  " — a  Democratic  vlctotry 
in  1964.  although  not  for  himself. 

It  does  not  seem  enough. 

TH«  STALIMATI   MACHINr 

Although  the  data  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed are  adequate  decisively  to  reject  the 
Schleslnger  "quagmire  model"  of  the  gen- 
eration-long process  of  U.S  Involvement, 
they  do  not  point  conclusively  to  an  alterna- 
tive They  do  begin  to  suggest  some  answers 
to  puzzles  Identified  earlier,  and  it  is  time 
to  draw  these  together 

What  follows  is  a  discussion  of  a  particu- 
lar "decision  model" — in  the  form  of  "presi- 
dential decision  rules  in  Vietnam  crises" — 
that  does,  given  actual  perception  and  prem- 
ises of  Washington  decision-makers.  Imply 
policy  choices  and  executive  performance 
conforming  in  considerable  detail  to  those 
actually  obtaining  at  major  escalation  ptolnts 
between  1950  and  1968.  (Presidential  deci- 
sions significantly  escalating  the  nature  of 
U.S.  Involvement  have  occurred.  In  fact,  only 
In  crisis  situations  of  impending  failure.) 
That  Is  all  I  can  say  for  It.  at  this  point. 
I  cannot  prove,  or  even  feel  sure,  that  any 
particular  President  has  actually  seen  his 
decision  problem  and  constraints  in  just 
this  way.  Similar  models  but  with  different 
emphases  can  be  equally  consistent  with  the 
data;  see,  for  example,  Leslie  Oelb's  paper 
cited  earlier.  The  same  might  be  true  for 
radically  different  approaches:  however,  none 
that  I  have  seen  or  considered  explains  so 
well  so  many  char&ctertstica  of  the  available 
data. 

One  of  these  characteristics  happens  to  be 
the  striking  Impression  of  the  sameness  of 
the  bureaucratic  debate.  In  sul^stance.  tone, 
and  agency  position,  and  of  it£  relation  to 
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pr««l<lenu»l  clioic«.  at  decUioc  points 
tbrougbout  the  twenty-year  period.  Thu  la 
la  Itaeir  a  sixrprtaing.  ir  subjective,  dstxim. 
^ven  '..he  differences  in  rtrcunxstancee — e.g., 
the  rte»dUy  rising  level  of  prior  U.S.  Involve- 
men-.^^Lnd  In  the  ch*raoter  ot  the  several 
Preeldents. 

The  obvious  differences  between  adminis- 
trations do  not.  a/ter  all.  seem  to  have  made 
much  difference  In  Vietnam  policy  at  least 
•o  far  as  concerns  a  determination  to  stay 
In  Vietnam,  to  do  what  was  neceasar)-  at 
»ny  given  time  to  avoid  losing,  and  not,  at 
that  time,  much  more  (As  Morton  H  Hal- 
pertn  has  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  permutation  of  the  sequence  of  actual 
Presidents  would  have  made  no  difference  at 
ail.  for  example,  if  Lyndon  Johnson — or  still 
more.  Richard  Nixon— had  oome  earlier  than 
he  actuaUy  did.  escaiatlon  might  well  have 
started  sooner  and  gone  further  i  This  same- 
ness suggests  that  a  single,  perhaps  com- 
plex, -lypothesls  raigh:  oover  the  whole  set 
of  decisions  with  more  validity  than  a  a«. 
of  purely  ad  ho:-  e.xplanatlons  To  this  de- 
gree, one  sympathiBes  with  Schiesingers  ao- 
proach  ) 

Ir.  iny  ease,  it  appears  that  an  appropriate 
abstraction  of  elem«n-.s  of  the  initial  i960 
decision    to    intervene— despite    the    lack    of 

major  prior  commitment  or  involvement flts 

very  wei!  all  the  major  subsequent  decisions 
to  escalate  or  to  prolong  the  win.  at  least 
throiigh   l»«8  and  probably  beyond. 

We  have  aiready  seen  one  presldenUal  rul- 
ing at  work  both  la  1980  and  1961  "This  U  a 
bod  year  for  me  to  lose  Vietnam  to  Commu- 
niam.-  Along  with  some  rules  on  constraints 
(see  below).  thU  amounts  to  a  recursive  for- 
mula for  calculating  prealdential  decisions 
on  Vietnam  realistically,  given  inputs  on  al- 
ternauves.  anytime  from  1960  on  The  mix 
of  motlTes  behind  this  Judgment  can  vary 
with  clrcumatanceB  and  Presidenu  but  sinoe 
I960  a  variety  of  domestic  political  consld- 
ei^tlons  have  virtuallv  alwavs  been  present 
Theae  have  been  sufficient  underplnalag  in 
thoee  years  when  iun:ike,  say.  I9«i,  'gtra- 
teglc"  concerns  were  not  urgent 

In  brief:  A  decade  before  what  Schleslnger 
c»lU  Kennedy's  "low-level  crisis"  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  tattooed  on  the  skins  of  politicians  and 
bureaucraU  alike  some  vivid  impressions  of 
what  could  happen  to  a  liberal  administra- 
tion that  chanced  to  be  in  office  the  day  a 
red  flag  rose  over  Salgoa." 

Starting  In  early  1060,  the  first  administra- 
Uoa  to  learn  painfully  this  •leaaon  of  China" 
began  to  undertake— as  in  a  game  of  Old 
Maxd— to  pass  that  contingency  on  to  its  suc- 
CMKir.  And  each  adailnistration  since  has 
found  Itself  caught  in  the  same  game. 

Rule  1  of  that  game  U  "Do  not  lose  the 
Ttst  of  Vietnam  to  Communist  control  be- 
fore  the  next  election   ' 

But  the  rules  do  not  end  with  that  There 
U  aUo— ever  since  late  1950  when  Chlneee 
Communists  entered  Korea^Rule  2  which 
asserts  among  other  things  "Do  not  com- 
mit U  S  ground,  troops  to  a  land  uxi'  in  Asia 
eicfier  ' 

Breaking  Rule  a  (which  has  some  further 
clauses)  wlU  not  expose  one  to  the  charge  of 
treason,  but  otherwise  the  political  risks- 
loss  of  electoral  support,  Iom  of  Congress  loss 
of  legislative  program,  loss  of  reputation- 
are  about  the  same  And  many  of  the  very 
«ame  pursuers  who  would  be  howling  and 
pointing  at  the  scent  of  a  violation^  the 
flmrule  would  be  among  the  pack  chasing 
a  President  who  proposed  to  ignore  the  sec 
ond 

It  so  happens  that  a  factional  attitude 
within  Congress  or  the  public  of  Intense 
appreciation  of  US  stakes  In  a  non-Com- 
munist Southewt  Asia  does  not  go  with  a 
willingness  politically  to  support  coaUy  or 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


risky  or  domestically  unpopular  measures  to 
protect  those  stakes.  On  the  contrary,  it  tends 
to  be  coupled  precisely  with  a  determination 
to  oppose  and  punish  many  such  measures 
I  In  company  with  those  who  do  not  believe 
the  stakes  are  all  that  Important),  because 
It  Is  typically  part  of  a  pblloeophy  asserting 
such  efforts  to  be  both  unnecessary — to  a 
patriotic  and  resolute  administration  willing 
to  rely  on  Asian  allies  and  the  threat  or  use 
of  OS.  alrpower — and  dangerous  to  the  econ- 
omy 

Suppose,  then,  an  administration  fears 
attack  by  or  needs  the  support  o*  the  par- 
ticular faction  that  holds  these  attitudes 
(Which  la  suspected  of  being  able  to  mobilize 
a  much  larger  following  on  these  Issues  in 
a  crisis).  What  U  the  President  Is  informed 
that  he  cannot  avoid  enraging  that  faction 
by  losing  part  of  Southeast  Asia  In  the  near 
future  to  Communist  control,  except  by  an- 
tagonizing other  major  groups  i  and  perhaps 
It  Is  well)  by  committing  troops,  or  mobiliz- 
ing reserves,  or  risking  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China? 

In  that  case,  the  President  Is  In  a  bind. 
The  Indochina  Bind. 

That  dilemma  Is  all  the  more  certain  to 
recur  because  of  some  other  politically- 
derived  premises  that  constrict  policy  One 
of  the  sacred  beliefs,  inherited  from  the  late 
19408.  that  any  U  S  ofDctal  must  appear  to 
share  (and  probably  does  share)  is  that 
toleration  of  an  overt  Communist  Party  in  a 
less-developed  country,  or  a  provisional  or 
coalition  government  Including  Communists, 
must  inentably  lead  to  total  Communist 
domination.  Any  prospects  of  these  develop- 
ments, then,  are  proscribed  under  Rule  1. 

But  that  means  that  acceptable  US  long- 
run  alms  for  South  Vietnam  must  be  quite 
ambitious  the  total  exclusion  from  national 
power  of  the  Cocnmunist  Party:  the  assur- 
ance Indefinitely  of  a  totally  noa-Communlst 
regime. 

These  were  Internally -stated  US  goals  un- 
til at  least  :9«9:  leat  they  appear  too  ambi- 
tious or  interventionist,  they  were  rarely 
spelled  out  publicly  and  the  public  position 
was  ambiguous  It  Is  not  clear  yet — €md  ap- 
pears doubtful— whether  recent  changes  in 
public  formulae  correepond  to  genuine  oper- 
ational changes  in  the  outcotnee  perceived 
as  "tolerable  " 

US.  intelligence  analyses  have  generally 
recognised  that  In  the  face  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Viet- 
nam, such  goals  could  not  be  achieved — 
without  majcw  US.  Involvement  Indefinite- 
ly— by  the  sort  of  narrow,  conservative,  for- 
eign-oriented, antl-Communlst,  authoritar- 
ian regime  (supported  mainly  by  Catholics, 
the  Army,  bureaucrau  and  the  rich)  that 
alone  among  Vietnamese  political  elements 
was  willing  to  pursue  such  an  aim  Hence, 
for  the  long-run  goal  of  an  acceptable  out- 
c»me  at  an  acceptable  cost  to  the  US,  civil- 
ian analysts  .nave  regularly  stressed  "reform" 
icd     broadening     of  the  Saigon  regime 

But  this  runs  into  another  sort  of  blind 
Poc  even  proponents  of  those  political 
':^hangeB  admit  that  such  a  "broadened"  gov- 
ernment, or  even  US  pressures  to  achieve 
It  or  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Army  would 
increase  to  st>me  degree  the  risk  in  the  short 
run  )f  instability" — coups,  chaos,  mllltiary 
weakening,  governmental  paralysis— and 
thu.s  quick  Communist  take-over  Thus  any 
measures — U  S  '  leverage."  f)olltloal  strate- 
gies geniilneiy  revolutionary  social-polit- 
ical appr(3ach«s  broad-based  regimes — to 
achieve  such  long-run  alms  conflict  directly 
with  Rule  1,  and  perhaps  with  Rule  2  as 
well   The  rules  have  always  won  out 

It  follows  that  In  those  periods  when  major 
US  policy  innovations  have  actually  been 
determined,  long-run  suooean  at  acceptable 
cost,  If  attainable  at  all.  has  been  perceived 
to  depend  either  on  U.S.  military  measures 
that  involved  high  domestic  risks — unless 
they    were    sure    to    be    quickly    successful. 


wblob  oould  not  be  guaranteed  and  whlob 
Presidents  tend  to  doubt — or  ujjon  political 
strategies  In  Vietnam  that  poeed  the  equally 
high  domestic  political  risks  of  short-run 
instability  and   failure   in  Vietnam 

The  standard  resolution  at  such  moments 
has  been  simply  to  turn  away  from  long- 
run  alms  and  the  measures  associated  with 
them,  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  aim  of  minimizing  the  short-run  risk 
of  non-Communist  collapse  or  Communist 
take-overs  To  this  end  the  policy  relies  heav- 
ily on  means  that  do  not  raise  domestic 
apprehension  and  opposition,  but  it  also  In- 
cludes those  types  of  Instruments  "Yestrlcted" 
under  Rule  3 — their  acceptability  roughly 
In  the  order  listed  below — ^Judged  by  the 
President  minimally  necessary  to  this  short- 
run  aim. 

Rule  3  (extended)  ;  Do  not,  unless  needed 
to  satisfy  Rule  1 : 

1  Bomb  North  Vietnam: 

2  Commit  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Viet- 
nam; 

3.  Commit  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Laos  or 
Cambodia: 

4,  Mobilize  reserves; 

6.  Destroy  major  cities  In  North  Viet- 
nam; 

6    Institute  wartime  domestic  controls: 

7.  Take  major  risks  of  war  with  Soviet 
China  or  Communist  China; 

8.  Invade  North  Vietnam; 
9   Use  nuclear  weapons 

Strong  poUtlcal  inhibitions  against  Initiat- 
ing such  "restricted"  measures  are  revealed 
by  the  prolonged  unwillingness  of  any  ad- 
ministration to  lntr<xluce  any  of  them  un- 
til needed  to  sustain  Rule  1 :  1  e  ,  to  prevent 
defeat  in  Vietnam  before  the  next  election 
The  President  himself  must  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  essential  for  that  purpose; 
this  Is  usually  long  after  their  use  has  been 
urged  by  others  Indeed,  most  of  these  meas- 
ures have  never  yet  been  used.  Although 
most  of  them  have  been  considered  or  rec- 
ommended at  various  times,  often  on  the 
more-or-less  plausible  grounds  that  they 
were  essential,  or  highly  Important,  to 
achieving  real  "success,"  Presidents  have  not. 
In  fact,  been  willing  to  adopt  any  one  of  them 
unless  and  until  it  was  Judged  essential  to 
avoiding  short-run  defeat:  l.e  to  restore  a 
stalemate. 

A  general  presidential  tendency  to  preserve 
flexibility,  or  to  focus  on  or  value  only  short- 
run  consequences,  or  to  economize  on  means, 
could  not  explain  the  strength  and  sped- 
flclty  of  these  inhibitions.  Nor  have  Presi- 
dents been  strictly  Indifferent  to  longer- 
run  prospects,  or  to  the  possibility  of  "vic- 
tory "  The  chosen  policy  usually  emnloys  far 
more  In  the  way  of  "nonrestrlcted"  Instru- 
ments than  la  needed  merely  to  avoid  defeat. 
Theee  include-  non-US  ground  forces;  com- 
mitments and  assurances  to  allies,  warnings 
to  opponents:  clandestine  activities;  econom- 
ic and  military  aid:  advisers;  combat,  logistic 
mobility,  and  air  support  (even  to  allied  In- 
vasion forces) 

Moreover,  once  a  "restricted  Item"  is  first 
used  to  avoid  defeat.  Its  use  may  be  great- 
ly expanded  In  pursuit  of  ultimate  "success"; 
thus,  Johnson's  use  of  US  ground  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  and  bombing  of  "military  tar- 
gets" In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  after  they 
had  been  introduced  In  1905  to  avoid  Im- 
minent defeat  Yet  even  In  the  optimistic 
mood  of  1967  and  despite  the  urgings  of 
his  military  commanders  that  new  means 
could  bring  a  "win,"  Johnson  resisted  goln^ 
further  down  the  list — e,g..  to  drop  all  White 
House  controls  on  the  target  list  In  North 
Vietnam,  or  to  Invade  Laos  or  Cambodia,  or 
mobilize  reserves — in  the  absence  of  an 
urgent  need  to  avert  failure 

After  March.  1968,  de-eacalatlon  was  sub- 
ject to  limits  similar  to  thoee  earlier  for 
escalation;  again,  choices  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  avoiding  short-run  collapse,  in  this 
case,   on  the  US    domestic   front:    In  other 
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words,  once  more  "buying  time"  rather  than 
winning  or  losing;  buying  stalemate;  pro- 
longing the  war 

Many  of  the  paradoxical  features  of  US  ee- 
calatlng  decisions  as  seen  from  the  Insldfr-- 
the  "discrepancies"  noted  earlier  between 
chosen  policies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Internal 
predictions,  recommendations  and  long-run 
alms  on  the  other — can  thus  be  seen  to  re- 
flect conflict  between  domestic  political  re- 
quirements on  outcomes  and  domestic  polit- 
ical constraints  on  means 

A  peculiar  effect  of  a  strong  domestic  polit- 
ical ingredient  In  policymaking  is  greatly  to 
enhance  the  salience  and  Importance  of 
short-run  considerations  There  are  always 
a  legislative  program  and  presidential  ap- 
pointments to  get  through  Congress  this  year, 
and  Congressional  electlon.s  no  later  than 
next  year,  even  when  a  presidential  election 
Is  not  close  at  hand. 

It  so  happens  that  In  Vietnam  policy 
alternatives  have  not  allowed  a  subtle  adjust- 
ment of  long-term  and  short-term  consid- 
erations, which  appear  in  sharp  conflict  The 
President  Is  challenged,  in  effect,  to  pursue 
one  or  the  other  Thus,  the  long-run  aim 
of  a  self-sufBclent  and  relatively  democratic 
South  Vietnam  not  entirely  dominated  by 
Communists  seems  to  demand  an  approach — 
e.g.,  a  regime  based  on  Southern,  civilian, 
nationalist,  and  non-CathoUc  religious  lead- 
ership, drawing-  peasant  and  union  support — 
that  poses  relatively  high  risks  In  the  short 
run  of  governmental  collapse  or  of  "accom- 
modation" to  Communists  To  decide  that 
short-run  Interests  are  very  Important  Is  to 
bias  policy  almost  entirely  toward  a  short- 
run  orientation  away  from  such  approaches 
as  that  above  whatever  their  long-run 
merits,  toward  policies  whose  only  advantages 
He  In  their  higher  degree  of  US  control  and 
security  against  short-run    'disaster  ' 

Thus,  among  the  consequences  of  apply- 
ing Rules  1  and  2  to  policy  choices,  as  of- 
ficials have  perceived  the  alternatives  In 
Vietnam,  are  several  of  the  patterns  ob- 
served earlier: 

1  Chosen  p>ollc1es  appear  from  the  Inaflde 
as  oriented  almost  exclusively  to  short-run 
considerations;  evidently  ignoring  or  trad- 
ing off  very  large  differences  in  predicted 
long-run  costs,  risks,  benefits,  and  prob- 
ability of  success  in  pursuit  of  small  reduc- 
tions m  the  short-run  risk  (tacitly,  of  "los- 
ing" South  Vietnam  prior  to  the  next  elec- 
tion), 

2.  Chosen  programs  are  predicted  Inter- 
nally to  be  inadequate — or  at  beet  "long 
shots" — either  to  "win"  or  even  to  avert  de- 
feat In  the  long  run  (In  contrast  to  public 
statements,  and  to  some  reconunended  pvoll- 
cles  that  pose  higher  short-run  domestic 
risks) 

3.  Actual  policies  emphasize  predomi- 
nantly military— rather  than  political- 
means,  alms,  considerations,  and  executive 
responsibility,  on  both  the  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  sides,  for  reasons  of  short-nin 
security. 

4.  The  U.S  suppwrts — Intervening  as 
necessary  to  Instate  or  maintain — a  narrow- 
based,  rlght-vrlng,  antl-Communlst.  "pro- 
American,"  authoritarian  (since  1963.  es- 
sentially military  I  regime  in  Saigon,  with 
heavy  Northern  and  Catholic  Influence;  de- 
spite Its  Inability  to  win  wider  support  for 
long-run  self-sufficiency. 

All  of  these  features  combine  to  give 
.American  policy  Its  peculiar  appearance,  seen 
from  inside,  of  being  dedicated  to  preserving 
a  stalemate,  at  ever- increasing  levels  of 
violence 

Moreover,  at  least  three  other  characteris- 
tics of  US  government  performance,  not  dis- 
cussed earlier,  correspond  to  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  decision  model  l€M:k  of  "lever- 
age," lying,  and  self-deception.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  in  turn 

The  notable  weakness  of  U3.  Influence  on 


the  FK>llcie6,  either  political  or  military,  of  Its 
prtnclpal  ally — first  the  French  and  then  the 
OVN — despite  near-total  dependence  of  the 
ally  on  U.S.  support  to  pursue  the  war.  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  UJ3.  political  Impera- 
tives. 

Rules  1  and  2  together  led  us,  from  1950  to 
1965.  to  accept  the  role  continuously  of 
adviser  and  supporter  to  another  government 
carrying  the  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion and  fighting — even  when  our  limited 
role  seemed  to  risk  Imminent  defeat  of  the 
non-CommunUt  efforts  Prom  time  to  time 
In  thoee  fifteen  years,  administration  leaders 
would  p>olnt  out  publicly  of  the  ally  we  were 
supporting:  "It  Is,  after  all,  their  fight,"  But 
these  officials'  private  perceptions  wotild  have 
been  better  expressed :  "In  view  of  our  strate- 
gic (and  domestic  political)  Interests,  It  Is 
our  fight  all  right,  but  they  have  got  to  fight 
It  for  us;  because  if  they  don't,  we  might 
have  to.  and  that  would  be  nearly  as  bad -as 
losing" 

Given  the  domestic  political  constraints 
embodied  in  Rule  1,  U.S.  leaders  saw  the 
avoidance  of  Communist  take-over  of  all  of 
Vietnam  as  of  very  considerable  lmp>ortance. 
both  Internationally  and  domestically.  Yet 
for  the  same  reasons  as  reflected  In  Rule  2, 
they  had  to  hope  urgently  they  could  Induce 
others  to  do  the  fighting,  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  failures  and  the  casualties, 
leaving  us  only  with  the  burden  of  dollars, 
material,  and  advice. 

This  "bargain" — first  with  the  French,  then 
with  the  OVN— has  always  seemed  In  danger 
of  breaking  down,  facing  the  current  admin- 
istration with  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  or 
with  a  necessity  to  take  over  the  combat  our- 
selves Hence,  our  officials  rarely  felt  they 
could  afford  to  strain  the  bargain  by  "pressur- 
ing" our  ally  into  fighting  better  or  dlffer- 
entlv.  or  Into  taking  political  measures  to 
which  It  was.  In  fact,  adamantly  opposed, 
even  when  we  suspected  that  such  changes 
were  critical  to  success  In  effect  the  U.S.  had 
no  leverage  to  use,  despite  the  Intelligence 
perception  that  the  military-political  chal- 
lenge of  the  Communist-led  forces  would  al- 
most surely  grow,  and  the  ability  of  the  ally 
(French,  then  the  GVN/BVNAP)  to  meet  It 
would  decline,  unless  these  changes  did  occur. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  bar- 
gain with  our  ally— serving  to  keep  It  in 
power,  fighting— high  U.S  officials  provided 
verbal  and  symbolic  encouragement  and  evi- 
dence of  U.S  concern  and  commitment  This 
came  "cheap"  In  terms  of  current  demands 
on  the  US  public.  But  it  was  making  ever 
more  certain  the  provision  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  If  that  became  essential  to  holding 
Vietnam. 

To  convince  the  GVN  (and  its  Vietnamese 
critics  and  rivals)— in  lieu  of  sending  U.S 
troops  immediately— that  we  would  do 
"whatever  necessary"  to  support  them,  the 
administration  had  to  say  so  publicly,  and 
to  assert  that  major  US  interests  were  at 
stake:  likewise,  to  warn  Hanoi's  leaders  and 
deter  them  from  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  get  sizeable  enough 
sums  of  money  out  of  Congress,  these  offi- 
cials had  to  Bay.  again,  that  major  U.S.  in- 
terests were  at  stake,  implying  that  even  ma- 
jor commitments  would  be  Justified;  but  at 
the  same  time  suggest  that  there  was  very 
little  likelihood  that  these  programs  would 
lead  to  U.8.  combat  involvement.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  requirements  could  be 
harmonized  was  to  profess,  at  any  given  time, 
great  optimism  for  the  results  of  the  GVN's 
performance  If  the  US  aid  were  sent  (com- 
bined with  pessimism,  and  the  prospects  of 
major  losses  for  the  U.S.  If  It  were  not). 

Here,  then,  Is  the  explanation  for  the  news 
naanagement  recounted  earlier  Deceptive 
games  with  Congress  and  public  are  played 
for  serious  stakes.  The  President's  resolution 
of  the  conflicting  demands  and  constraints 
upon  him  called  for  suppressing  any  indica- 
tions of  possible  inadequacy  of  the  programs 


he  proposed.  The  penalty  for  frankneas  could 
be  to  ally  against  his  programs  thoee  who 
might  conclude  these  were  not  worth  at- 
tempting at  all,  and  those  who  would  con- 
demn him  for  not  doing  much  more  Yet  the 
latter  could  be  expected  to  oppoee  him  U 
he  did  ask  and  do  much  more,  unless  he  won 
quickly,  which  he  did  not  expect;  and  the 
former  would  desert  him  If  he  took  their 
advice,  and  l(S6t  Vietnam.  Honesty,  it  ap- 
peared, would  only  earn  him  opposition 
whatever  he  did.  and  sooner  than  otherwise. 

But  in  this  case,  internal  analyses,  esti- 
mates, reports,  planning,  recommendations, 
all  Indicated  that  in  a  whole  variety  of  ways 
these  programs  were  inadequate  Thvis  all 
these  documents  and  opinions  had  to  be  con- 
cealed, by  secrecy  and  deception. 

In  short,  the  public  is  lied  to  about  what 
the  President's  decision  is,  what  advice  he 
rejects,  what  he  was  told  to  exi>ect.  what  he 
foresees   and   Intends   for   the   future 

When  he  decides  to  go  slow  and  small, 
as  in  November  1961,  the  fact  that  much 
more  was  considered  and  recommended  Is 
suppressed  lest  doubts  be  raised  on  the 
meanlngfulness  of  the  program.  James  Res- 
ton's  remark  at  the  outset  of  the  Taylor  mis- 
sion that  Taylor  was  not  a  man  who  would 
"blithely"  recommend  committing  US  com- 
bat units  to  a  Jungle  war  was  presumably 
right;  likewise  Taylor's  own  comment  that 
"any  American'  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so 
"tinless  absolutely  necessary"  Nevertheless, 
that  Is  what  Taylor  did  recommend  The  fact 
that  he  did  so,  therefore,  carried  an  impor- 
tant message  about  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  prospects  of  the  lesser  course 
the  President  chose.  To  suppress  the  fact  of 
this  recommendation,  as  the  President  chose 
to  do  was  to  conceal  this  information  And 
for  officials  to  He  to  reporters  about  Taylor's 
views — which  were  shared  by  Rostow  and  the 
JCS,  and  initially  at  least  by  McNamara  and 
Gllpatrlc — was  to  convey  the  opposite,  un- 
true Impression." 

By  the  same  token,  when  a  President 
finally  decided  to  go  In  big,  the  schedule  and 
total  commitment  were  concealed,  with  in- 
crements— actuaJly  programmed  In  advance — 
being  announced  as  If  based  on  a  sequence 
of  ad  hoc  decisions  on  "small  steps,"  lest 
public  fears  be  aroused  on  the  costs  of  the 
program,  and  the  ultimate  rtsks  and  com- 
mitment This  was  the  nature  of  the  "public 
Information"  program  associated  with  the 
early  bombing  campaign  against  North  Viet- 
nam, the  build-up  of  troop  levels  to  75,000 
in  the  spring  of  1966  and  the  op>en-ended 
build-up  of  troops  to  175,000  and  t>eyond, 
determined  in  July  1965  (the  latter  after 
an  announcement  of  mobilization  had  been 
tentatively  decided  on  and  drafted — by  me. 
for  one — then  abandoned) 

One  pertinent  effect  of  this  information 
policy  was  that  it  considerably  distorted  the 
public  view,  then  and  later,  of  what  the 
President  thought  he  was  getting  us  Into, 
what  he  thought  of  the  chances  and  the 
relevant  goals,  and  Just  what  was  In  the 
inner  pages  of  the  contracts  Congress  and 
the  public  were  being  asked,  implicitly,  to 
sign. 

Prom  such  a  mistaken  understanding  of 
this  and  the  other  choices,  bad  predictions 
and  prescriptions  must  follow.  It  leads  to 
wrong  questions  and  wrong  Inferences  about 
presidential  motives,  and  about  what 
changes  In  his  calculations  and  in  the  pres- 
sures on  him  might  influence  his  choices 
It  could  lead,  for  example,  to  the  inference 
that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
(presidential)  hope":  when,  in  truth,  un- 
realistic presidential  hopes  were  not  a  promi- 
nent factor  In  any  major  decisions  to  press 
onward. 

Thus  thoee  who  keep  secret  the  past 
condemn  us  to  repeat  It. 
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mrtiitTloN.  praab  b    rta  quaoicisz 

ItACHINX 

Both  of  the  deceptive  practices  Qot«<l  above 

bear  on  Ihe  question  Why  ;»  the  qiiagmire 
mcxlel,  flawed  as  !t  la.  so  plausible  to  the 
public  eye? 

Part  of  the  anawer  Is  that  Presidents 
choose  to  foster  to  a  misleading  degree  im- 
pressions that  their  Vietnam  declslon-mAk- 
ing  Is  subject  to  a  "quicksand  process  '  They 
do  this  despite  a  number  of  unfavorable 
implications  inadvertence"  ignorance.  In- 
attenUon.  lack  of  Presidential  control;  lack 
of  realistic  planning:  lack  of  ezpertla«: 
over-ambltlous  alms  for  means  used,  over- 
optlmistlc  expectations  They  choose  to  en- 
courage, ultimately  these  particular  criti- 
cisms because  either  a  different  substantive 
policy  or  a  more  accurate  public  understand- 
ing of  their  actual  policy  seems  tci  them  w 
pose   even    greater    disadvantages    and    risks 

a;i  very  calculated  this  But.  It  turns  out. 
this  posture  of  secrecy  and  deception  toward 
Congress  and  'he  public,  maintained  over 
time,  takes  its  mternai  toll  Ironically,  one 
price  Is  that  all  if  the  above  imputed  ftaws 
and  limitations  Increasingly  do  characterize 
the  executive  decision-making  process  And 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  as  the  chosen 
policy  begins  to  be  implemented,  Internal 
operational  reporting,  program  analyses,  and 
high-level  expectations  do  gradually  drift  In 
the  direction  of  the  public  optimism  ex- 
pressed constantly  from  the  outset 

Thus  real  hopes — Ul-founded  hopes — fol- 
low hard  upon  the  crisis  choices,  eventually 
replacing  phony  and  invalid  optimism  with 
genuine  Invalid  optimism. 

Again,  the  aftermath  of  the  November 
IBCl  decision  Is  typical  Schleslnger  reports 
It  «rell  the  striking  move  to  optimism  In 
official  expectations  m  19«3.  a  reversal  which 
the  public  misread  as  vindication  of  earlier 
estimates"  US  combat  troops.  It  was  now 
appearing,  had  not  been  "essential'  after 
ail  If  the  President  had.  indeed,  suspected 
that  earlier,  he  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
vindicated  }  But  no  recriminations  blossomed 
In  this  atmosphere:  only  mutual  congratu- 
lations that  the  long  shot  was  paying  off 

Roger  Hllsman  reports  a  meeting  In  Hono- 
lulu In  April.  1963  at  which. 

"Oeneral  Harklns  gave  us  all  the  facts  and 
flgures — the  number  of  strategic  hamlets  es- 
tablished, number  jf  Viet  Cong  killed,  op- 
erations initiated  by  government  forces,  and 
so  on  He  could  not.  of  course,  he  said,  give 
any  guarantees,  but  he  thought  he  could  say 
that  by  Chr\3frrx.a3  \t  icoulti  be  all  over  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  elated  He  reminded 
me  that  I  had  attended  one  of  the  very  first 
of  these  meetings,  ictien  it  >iad  all  looked  »o 
black — and  that  had  been  only  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  "  " 

Why  the  fast  turn-around''  I»or  several 
reasons,  none  peculiar  to  this  case  Plrst.  the 
new  programs  had  been  accompanied  by  new 
officials  directed  to  carry  them  to  success 
Ignorant  of  past  estimates  and  current  reali- 
ties in  Vietnam,  they  had  no  strong  reason 
to  assume  that  the  tasks  they  had  been  given 
were  irifeaslble  with  the  means  at  hand  .And 
they  quickly  learned  that  Washington  tended 
to  rely  on  reporting  up  through  the  chain 
of  operational  command,  which  Is  to  say, 
their  performance  In  their  Jobs  would  be 
evaluated  by  their  own  reports  of  "progress" 
In  their  respective  fleids  .As  an  American  di- 
vision commander  told  one  of  his  district  ad- 
visers, who  insisted  on  reporting  the  p>er- 
•istent  presence  of  unpaclfled  VC  hamlets  In 
his  area  "Son,  you're  writing  our  own  report 
card  in  this  country  Why  are  you  falling 
us?" 

Even  when  this  did  not  le*d  to  conscious 

dishonesty  at  the  higher  levels  Ln  Saigon,  it 
created  a  bias  toward  accepting  and  reporting 
favorable     information     from     subordinates 
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and   Vietnamese    "counterp«rta.  "    neither   of 
whom  failed  to  notice 

Thus.  It  was  more  mechanism  than  coin- 
cidence that  in  1963  and  early  1963, 

"The  strategy  of  unconditional  support  at 
Diem  combined  with  the  military  adviser  sys- 
tem seemed  to  be  working — or  so  at  least  the 
leolor  American  officials  In  Saigon  assured 
the  President     "' 

Such  assurances  said  nothing  mora  nor  less 
than   that   the   two   officials   themselves   were 
working'  —succeeding— in    the    precise    two 
pr'jgrams  they  had  been  sent  by  Kennedy  re- 
spectively to  manage 

■Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  made  the  strategic  hamlet 
program  his  personal  project  and  published 
glowing  reports  of  .spectacular  success  One 
might  have  wondered  whether  Nhu  was  Just 
the  man  to  mobilize  the  idealism  of  the  vil- 
lages, but  Ambassador  Noltlng  and  Oeneral 
Harklns  listened  uncritically  to  his  claims 
and  passed  them  back  to  Washington  as 
facts,  where  they  were  read  with  elation."  «> 

One  might  also  have  wondered — but  no  one 
even  seemed  to — whether  Nhu  was  Just  the 
man  uniquely  to  report  upon  'his  personal 
project",  or  whether  Noltlng  was  Just  the 
man  to  report  the  effects  and  value  of  re- 
assuring Diem  and  Nhu.  or  Harklns  the  suc- 
cess of  the  military  adviser  system,  their  own 
respective  personal  projects 

But  to  emphasize  exclusively  subordinate 
bureaucratic  Influences  In  this  process  of 
Internal  self-deception  would  be  greatly  to 
underrate  the  Impact  of  the  President  him- 
self, and  of  his  high-level  appointees.  They, 
too.  like  Noltlng,  Harklns,  or  Nhu.  had  their 
"personal  projects,"  larger  ones,  on  which 
they  reported  to  those  who  controlled  their 
budgets  and  their  tenure  Congress  and  the 
public  And  they  too.  thanks  to  the  security 
system  and  executive  privilege,  "wrote  their 
own  report  cards":  with  a  Little  help  from 
their  subordinates 

Precisely  as  at  lower  levels,  but  with  enor- 
mously broader  Impact,  the  needs  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  to  use  "Information  "  to  reassure 
Congress  and  the  public  bad  Its  effect  on  the 
internal  flow  of  Information  up  to  the  Pres- 
ident Reports  and  analyses  that  supported 
the  administration's  public  position  and 
could  be  released  or  leaked  to  that  end  were 
■helpful"  and  welcome,  while  "pessimism" 
was  at  best  painful,  less  "useful,"  If  not  even 
dangerous  to  have  down  on  paper  Executive 
values  like  these  i  vastly  sharpened  In  1966- 
1968.  when  skeptics  and  critics  were  louder 
and  had  to  be  refuted)  translate  Into  pow- 
erful Incentives  at  lower  levels  to  give  the 
Chief  what  he  so  obviously  wants 

Thus — granted  human  wiahfulness.  as 
well  as  a  factor  at  all  levels — pessimism  re- 
garding an  ongoing  policy  Is  a  fragile,  un- 
stable phenomenon  within  the  government. 
Ironically,  even  the  VC  and  the  OVN  (earlier, 
the  Viet  Mlnh  and  French)  played  their  role. 
too.  In  providing  indicators  of  allied  "prog- 
ress "  and  Intervals  when  things  "seemed  to 
be  working"  In  1951.  1956.  1962,  and  1966. 
bureaucratic  pressures  toward  optimism 
were  catalyzed  by  actual  effects  of  the  new 
programs  on  allies  and  opponents  In  the  de- 
sired direction  But  "in  the  field"  these  ef- 
fects proved  very  temporary,  whereas  our 
.'eadlng  of  them  did  not  As  Kennedy  had 
predicted,  the  effects  of  a  "small  drink"  on 
friend  and  opponent  faded  quickly  What  he 
may  not  fully  have  foreseen  was  the  far  more 
lasting  afterglow  in  our  own  system 

In  each  case,  the  aftermath  of  escalation 
was  an  increased  emphasis  on  military  fac- 
tors, and  an  accompanying  alteration  of 
mood  from  pessimism  to  great  optimism 
Thus,  when  U  3  combat  units  flooded  Into 
Vietnam  from  1965  on.  the  pessimism  of 
later  1964  gave  way  Increasingly  to  buoyant 
hopes,  by  1967,  of  an  essentially  military  vic- 
tory But  this  b*d  had  lU  counterpart  as 
early  as  1961,  after  US   materiel  and  .Ameri- 


can  Uaiaon   teams   had    made    their   way   to 
Tonkin  to  join  a  falling  French  effort "» 

THX     gUAOMIKS     MTTH     AND     THI     STALXMA'TI 
MACHINS 

Meanwhile,  the  Viet  Mlnh.  and  later  the 
VC.  had  a  characteristic  response  to  a  new 
U  3  -OVN  strategy  or  a  sciJlng-up  of  our  in- 
volvement that  further  encouraged  our 
switch  to  unbounded  optimism  After  suf- 
fering Initial  setbacks.  It  has  been  their  prac- 
tice to  lie  low  for  an  extended  period,  gather 
data,  analyze  experience,  develop  and  test 
new  adapted  strategies,  then  plan  and  prepare 
carefully  before  launching  them  (Nothing, 
our  Vietnam  experience  tells  us.  could  be 
more   un-American  ) 

Since  so  great  a  part  of  "0.8.  and  OVN 
knowledge  of  enemy  activities  comes  from 
operational  contacts,  there  seems  to  be  an 
Irresistible  tendency  for  US.  operators  to 
believe  that  data  concerning  contacts  reveals 
enemy  capabilities,  I.e  ,  that  lessened  VC 
combat  operations  Indicate  lessened  capabil- 
ity Another  mechanism,  then  US  optimism 
grows  during  VC  "Inactivity" — periods  when 
VC  activities  are  of  a  sort  we  do  not  ob- 
serve— reaching  a  peak.  Ironically,  when  ex- 
treme VC  quiescence  is  due  to  Intense  prep- 
arations for  an  explosion. 

Crisis  periods,  then,  are  typically  preceded 
by  high  points  In  US  official  expectations 
Thus,  peaks  of  US  optimism  occurred  In  late 
1953  (just  before  Dlenblenphu) ,  1968  (when 
guerrilla  warfare  was  about  to  recommence) . 
early  1963  (the  VC  had  been  studying  the 
vulnerabilities  of  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram, and  meanwhile  Infiltrating  massively) . 
and  late  1967  (during  last-minute  recruiting 
and  preparations  for  the  Tet  offensive.  In- 
cluding feints  at  the  borders). 

If  a  fever  chart  of  U  S  expectations — say, 
anticipations  of  success — could  be  drawn 
meaningfully  for  the  last  twenty  years,  It 
would  have  a  recurrent  saw-tooth  shape  an 
accelerating  rise  of  optimism  Just  before  an 
abrupt  decline  (Figure  I  Is  a  conceptual 
sketch  of  such  a  graph)  Our  perceptual  and 
emotional  experience  In  Vietnam  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  sequence  of  two-phase  cycles,  in 
which  Phase  B — optimism — evolves  causally 
In  large  part  from  decisions  that  follow 
Phase   A.   a   crisis   period   of   pessimism 

I  The  B-phases  In  Figure  1  have  been  drawn 
with  a  reverse  S-shape,  signifying  three  »ub- 
phases  an  InlUal  period  In  which  the  VC 
suffer  real  reverses  and  the  OVN  stabilizes 
on  the  basU  of  new  programs,  then  a  period 
In  which.  In  reality,  the  VC  have  adapted  and 
the  OVN  is  declining,  but  US  expectations 
remain  at  a  plateau  rather  than  being  re- 
duced, finally,  the  VC  begin  quietly  prepar- 
ing for  a  major  offensive,  causing  US.  hopes 
to  soar  ) 

If  major  escalating  decUlons  qualitatively 
increasing  our  Involvement  had  actually  been 
made  during  Phase  Bs,  that  would  be  the 
quagmire  model    It  has  never  been  the  case 

However,  during  the  B-phase«.  although  no 
new  major  policies  or  commitments  are  In- 
troduced. US  alma  may  change  significantly 
In  the  atmosphere  of  optimism,  especially 
In  the  last  stage,  going  beyond  the  avoidance 
of  defeat — dominant  aim  In  Phase  A  and  the 
early  Phase  B  stage — to  achieving  a  victory 
At  the  same  time,  real  optimism  leads  officials 
to  be  much  leas  cautious  In  public  alms  and 
predictions:  to  give  commanders  more  lee- 
way: to  monitor  operations  less  closely:  and 
to  Indulge  In  operations  that  are  costly  (In 
many  terms  i  and  of  low  effectiveness  but 
may  speed  the  coming  win  All  of  these 
responses  lead  to  toleration  of  rapidly  rising 
costs,  and  hence  to  a  feeling,  when  a  new 
crisis  brings  the  return  of  Phase  A.  that  the 
stakes,  the  investment,  the  commitment  have 
become  still  higher  than  before,  the  need  to 
avoid    "defeat"   being  now  even  greater 

Nevertheless,  this  post-escalation  euphoria, 
or    "quagmire   phase"   of  the  cycle  aeetns   to 
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play  no  essential  role  In  the  escalation  proc- 
ess. It  simply  reinforces  the  presidential 
tendency  to  escalate  if  and  as  necessary  to 
avoid  a  short-run  "defeat"  or  "loss  of  all 
Vietnam  to  Communists."  As  Leslie  Oelb  has 
put  It:  "Each  administration  was  prepared 
to  pay  the  costs  It  could  foresee  for  Itself" 
Political,  along  "with  strategic,  motives  under- 
lying that  tendency  were  already  strong 
enough  In  1850  to  Induce  the  Initial  US 
commitment  without  any  prior  or  current 
period  of  American  optimism  And  they  al- 
most surely  were  felt  strongly  enough  in  sub- 
sequent years  to  have  Induced  much  greater 
escalation  than  occurred  If  that  had  ap- 
peared both  necessary  and  effective  in  the 
short  run. 

Consciously  oriented  as  escalating  decisions 
actually  were,  when  chosen,  to  the  defensive 
aim  of  averting  short-run  Communist  take- 
over, each  of  these  decisions  of  the  past  two 
decades  can  be  said  to  have  achieved  its  ini- 
tial, internal  aim. 

In  Oelb's  phrase:  "The  system  worked" 
In  fact,  these  presidential  policies  and  tactics. 
In  sequence,  had  the  effect  of  holding  South 
Vietnam  out  of  Communist  hands  "cheap- 
ly"— I.e.,  without  sizeable  numbers  of  US 
combat  troops — for  flifteen  years,  from  1950 
to  1S66. 

Whether  efforts  and  sacrifices,  by  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese,  of  even  these  limited 
but  Increasing  magnitudes  could  easily  have 
been  Justified  to  various  parts  of  the  elec- 
torate In  terms  of  such  limits  alms — in  stark- 
est terms,  the  restoration  of  stalemate,  and 
the  postponement  of  a  possible  Communist 
take-over  in  Vietnam  beyond  the  date  of  the 
next  U,S  election — is  another  question  No 
administration  chose  to  find  out.  To  publicize 
more  Idealistic  or  strategically  decisive  goals. 
as  they  all  did.  was  to  forego  credit  for  meet- 
ing successfully  the  limited  short-run  ob- 
jectives that  each — it  is  Inferred  here — pri- 
vately accepted  More  seriously.  It  was  to  In- 
cur the  likelihood  of  suffering  an  appearance 
of  recurrent  failure  of  programs  to  meet  their 
announced  alms,  and  failure  of  administra- 
tion predictions  or  "hof>es"  to  be  confirmed. 
But  these  impressions  of  failure,  however  em- 
barrassing politically,  each  administration 
since  1950  has  preferred  either  to  the  risks  of 
candor  on  its  private  alms  and  expectations 
or  to  the  risks  of  accepting  the  "loss  of  Viet- 
nam" during  or  soon  after  Its  term  In  office. 

In  these  respects,  too,  the  policies 
"worked."  UntU  1968,  at  least,  each  President 
avoided  the  kinds  of  political  costs  related 
to  Vietnam  that  his  tactics  were  meant  to 
avert.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present,  no  President 
has  had  to  face  a  political  penalty  for  losing 
South  Vietnam,  Not  even  LBJ  will  be  blamed 
In  history  for  that,  although  he  Is  blamed 
for  other  things. 

Tet  the  earlier  "cheap  victories,"  year  by 
year  from  1950  to  1965,  were  purchased  at  a 
long-term  price,  one  not  yet  paid  In  full 
Presidential  policies  and  tactics  actively  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  over  that  period  a 
high  estimate  of  U.S.  strategic  staikes  In  the 
conflict  within  the  U.S.  executive  branch 
and  the  military,  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Meanwhile  they  failed — as  was  highly 
likely,  In  the  light  of  earlier  internal  esti- 
mates— either  to  strengthen  adequately  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese  efforts,  to  modify 
Communist  alms:  to  deter  or  prevent  an  In- 
crease In  Communist  capabilities:  or,  of 
course,  to  Induce  the  acceptance  by  Hanoi's 
leaders  or  revolutionary  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam of  the  U.S.  role,  presence,  or  alms  In 
South  Vietnam,  or  of  the  U,S, -supported 
Saigon  regime 

Thus  these  presidential  policies  and  tactics 
locked  together  with  these  other  factors  to 
produce,  from  the  perspective  of  most  of  that 
fifteen-year  period,  a  high  probability  that 
V.S  troops  would  end  up  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  U.S.  planes  bombing  through- 
out Indochina:  i.e.,  high  probabilities  that 
they  iDould  be  sent  if  necessary,  and  that 
they  would  be  necessary. 


This  Is  the  future  that  three  U,8.  Presi- 
dents failed  to  resist  Indeed,  knowingly  co- 
operated with  and  prepared  Not,  of  course, 
that  any  President  liked,  wanted,  or  hoped 
for  the  darker  developments  that  actually 
emerged — the  deaths,  the  costs,  the  disrup- 
tions— only  that  they  preferred  the  risk  of 
these,  and  later  the  certainty,  to  certain, 
other  prospects  they  saw  as  alternatives  Thus 
the  first  three  Presidents  determined  the 
reality  of  large-scale  war  that  the  next  two 
accepted  and  sustained  That  Is  a  generation 
of  Presidents:  all  the  Presidents  within  the 
lifetime  of  a  recent  college  graduate. 

Will  the  tradition  end  with  the  current 
President?  How  many  more  could  It  encom- 
pass? Nothing  In  the  generalizations  we  have 
abstracted  in  this  paper  from  experience  of 
the  last  two  decades  gives  a  clear  hint  of  a 
definite  breaking -point,  or  a  foreseeable 
change  In  basic  motives  and  values  either  for 
the  Communist -led  forces  or  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. On  Its  face,  that  is  simply  a  limita- 
tion of  the  analysis,  a  characteristic — per- 
haps a  defect — of  the  model  suggested. 

Or  perhaps  It  Is  a  property  of  reality. 

If  so.  It  Is  a  human  and  political  reality, 
and  humans  can,  In  principle,  change  it  But 
change  would  not  be  easy  Rule  1  has  deep 
roots  in  politicians'  fears  and  motives,  and 
In  public  responses,  that  have  been  power- 
fully Influential  for  twenty  years,  through 
some  hard  times  and  challenges.  There  Is 
little  Indication  yet  that  It  will  not  speak 
commandlngly  to  Presidents  after  this  one, 
(Of  its  authority  for  the  present  rne,  there 
can  be  no  real  doubt,)  " 

Improved  Presidential  foresight — even  the 
awareness  that  might  be  attained  from  this 
analysis— would  not  probably  supersede  Rule 
1,  If  anything,  It  might  serve  to  relax  the 
constraining  Influence  of  Rule  2 

In  the  spring  of  1965  President  Johnson  is 
reported  to  have  received  calls  almost  dally 
from  one  of  his  closest  advisors  telling  him 
(What  no  one  had  to  tell  him)  :  "Lyndon, 
don't  be  the  first  American  President  to  lose 
a  war" 

It  Is  true  that  such  advisers  omitted  warn- 
ings of  other  deadly  errors.  They  neglected  to 
caution  him;  "Don't,  over  more  than  one 
or  two  years,  lie  to  the  public:  or  mislead 
and  bypass  Congress:  or  draft  and  spend  and 
kill  and  suffer  casualties  at  the  rate  your 
military  will  propose;  or  abort  negotiations: 
or,  even  once,  allow  your  generals  to  de- 
scribe the  enemy  as  defeated  on  the  eve  of 
their  major  offensive  "  " 

But  If  they  had,  and  If  he  had  seen  the 
cogency  of  their  warning :  Would  he  then 
have  decided  to  lose  the  war?  Or  would  he, 
mindful  of  the  time  constraints,  have  acted 
to  win  It  within  them? 

The  same  question  applies  to  earlier  presi- 
dents; and  later 

TRE  rACES   OP  THE  QXTACMIRE 

Why  Is  the  quagmire  model  so  often 
pressed?  And  why  Is  it  so  widely  accepted? 

Looking  at  where  their  policies  and  tactics 
have  brought  us  so  far.  It  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  past  four  Presidents  would 
want,  before  and  after,  to  conceal  and  depre- 
cate their  own  foreknowledge  and  Inten- 
tions," And  It  Is  no  harder  to  guess  why — 
perhaps  unconsciously— participant-observ- 
ers of  one  of  these  administrations  or  an- 
other have  promoted  the  same  Interpretation 
of  foresight  and  purpose,  values  and  priori- 
ties, Influence  and  responsibility,  respecting 
their  past  colleagues  within  and  outside  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  they  make  no  secret  of  the 
conclusion  they  wnsh  to  convey  by  the  quag- 
mire metaphor  and  model  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  and  groups 

Thus,  Townsend  Hoopes,  acutely  and  per- 
ceptively critical  of  the  policies  under  John- 
son and  earlier  Presidents,  extends  what 
Richard  Palk  has  called  "the  circle  of  respon- 
sibility" widely  Indeed,  in  explicit  purpose  to 
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relieve  the  burden  of  those  seemingly  at  Its 
center  Traumatized  by  a  lunch  with  two  re- 
porters from  the  Village  Voice  who  suggested 
that  he  himself,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  under  Johnson,  might  have  been 
guilty  of  war  crimes  (their  subsequent  ar- 
ticle was  titled  "The  War  Criminals  Hedge 
Their  Bets").  Hoopes  has  published  several 
rejoinders  and  discussions  of  the  problem  of 
responsibility  In  the  first  of  these,  after  de- 
scribing his  chief  concern  In  the  disturbing 
luncheon  conversation  as  having  been  "The 
broad  question  of  how  the  entire  nation  had 
stumbled  down  the  long  slippery  slope  of 
self-delusion  Into  the  engulfing  morass." 
Hoopes  concludes: 

"The  tragic  story  of  Vietnam  is  not.  In 
truth,  a  tale  of  malevolent  men  bent  upon 
conquest  for  personal  gain  or  Imperial  glory. 
It  Is  the  story  of  an  entire  generation  of 
leaders  (and  an  entire  generation  of  fol- 
lowers) .  .  [Johnsons]  principal  advisers 
were,  almost  uniformly,  those  considered 
when  they  took  office  to  be  among  the  ablest, 
the  best,  the  most  humane  and  liberal  men 
that  could  be  found  for  public  trust.  No  one 
doubted  their  honest,  high-minded  pursuit 
of  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  non-communist  world, 
as  they  perceived  those  Interests,"  " 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr  .  leas  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  some  civilian  Johnson  Ueu- 
tenajits.  is  no  less  reluctant  to  single  them  or 
their  (Thief  out  as  "guilty""  In  any  special  way 
for  their  role  In  our  vast  national  under- 
taking. In  the  "quagmire"  (literally, 
'"morass")  passage  so  often  cited  In  this 
paper,  he  asserts: 

"It  Is  not  only  idle  but  unfair  to  seek  out 
guilty  men.  ...  we  find  ourselves  entrapped 
today  in  a  war  which  no  President,  In- 

cluding President  Johnson,  desired  or  In- 
tended The  Vietnam  story  is  a  tragedy  tcith- 
out  villains.  No  thoughtful  American  can 
withhold  sympathy  as  President  Johnson 
ponders  the  gloomy  choices  which  lie 
ahead."  ■" 

One  can  read  some  of  these  jjassages  as 
reflections  of  t^.e  sentiment  Hoop>es  ex- 
presses: "What  the  country  needs  is  not  ret- 
ribution, but  therapy.  .  .  ."  (It  Is  Just  pos- 
sible that  both  are  needed,  at  this  jxj'ht.  In 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  of  others,) 
He  (x>mpletes  the  sentence,  plausibly,  "ther- 
apy In  the  form  of  deeper  understanding  of 
our  problems  and  of  each  other";  but  in  all 
of  these  passages  and  the  larger  arguments 
In  which  they  are  embedded,  one  senses  that 
the  drive  for  sympathetic  therapy  Is  setting 
back  the  cause  of  understanding 

Both  the  substance  of  the  tentative  con- 
clusions In  this  paper,  and  my  experience  of 
the  heuristic  process  that  graduallT  pointed 
toward  them,  warn  that  a  deeper  analytical 
understanding  of  these  well-guarded  data 
and  controverted  events  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  reached  by  a  searcher  committed  and  de- 
tearnlned  to  see  the  conflict  and  our  part  in 
it  as  "a  tragedy  without  ^'lllalns":  war  crimes 
without  criminals,  lies  without  liars,  a  proc- 
ess of  immaculate  deception. 

The  urge  In  these  form-r  offlciais  to  defend 
American  institutions  and  legitimate  author- 
ity (and  surely  some  former  administration 
leaders  and  colleagues,  if  not  themselves) 
from  the  most  extreme  charges  and  sanc- 
tions ("Lyndon  Johnson,  though  disturb- 
ingly volatile"  Hoopee  remarks,  "was  not  In 
his  worst  moments  an  evil  man  in  the  Hlt- 
lerlan  sense  ")  leads  them  as  analysts  to  es- 
pouse and  promulate  a  view  of  process,  roles, 
and  motives  that  is  groesly  mistaken — as 
should  be  known  to  them  from  their  own 
experience  and  access  to  Information  as  of- 
ficials. 

Thus,  an  effort  to  defend  against  percep- 
tions or  charges  of  ""Immca-allty  "  in  alleged 
pursuit  of  "objective  Judgment,"  leads  in 
this  case  to  historical  and  analytical  error. 
And  it  has  political  consequences  It  under- 
writes deceits  that  have  served  Importantly 
a  succession  of  Presidents  to  maintain  sup- 
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port  for  U>«lr  substantlTe  poiiclM  of  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam. 

Of  ooune,  to  promulgste  a  view  u  not  nec- 

eeaartly  to  have  it  accepted  But  this  one  ha< 
a  powerful  appe&.  Earijer  we  asJced.  Why  la 
the  quicksand  model  accepted  by  so  many?" 
and  offered  some  cognitive  answers.  But  wo 
can  suspect  that  an  Image  speaks  to  deeper, 
more  eniotionai  concerns  when  It  Is  presented 
regularly  in  the  broad  strokes  of  political 
cartoons  in  masa-clrculatlon  newspapers. 
That  Is  what  happened  on  the  nation's  edi- 
torial pages  during  the  Cambodian  Invaaion. 

That  week,  while  photographs  on  the  front 
page  showed  unwonted  Images  of  blitzkrieg — 
tanks  in  formation  driving  across  Qelds  trail- 
ing plumes  of  dust,  and  locust  swarms  of 
American  armed  helicopters  moving  across 
new  borders — and  while  reporters  offered 
verbal  pictures  of  the  Cambodian  village  of 
Snoul  being  destroyed  and  '.ooted.  the  draw- 
ings on  tbe  editorial  pages  were  of  Uncle 
Sams  and  QI  Joes  engulfed,  bemused,  flound- 
ering from  a  swamp  marked  "Vietnam  "  to 
one  marked  "CamtxxUa."  Images,  curiously, 
of  Impotence,  passivity;  Ironically  contrast- 
ing both  with  the  news  and  the  photographs 
of  what  Americans  in  southeast  Asia  were 
actually  doing  and  with  the  President's  an- 
nounced intent  to  expunge  notions  of  Amer- 
ica as  a    'pitiful,  helDleas  giant   ' 

One  cartoon,  reproduced  in  Time,  left  the 
quagmire  symbol  to  show  the  "US  cltlaen" 
In  tatters  on  a  raft,  confronting  three  enor- 
mous, wide-mouthed  whales,  labelled  "Viet- 
nam."  "Cambodia."  and  "Laoe." 

Whales? 

The  imagery,  pressed  too  far.  reveals  its 
key.  The  scale,  and  the  menace,  have  simply 
been  reversed  The  actual  role  of  America  and 
Americans  In  and  toward  Indochina  is  dis- 
torted, to  a  staggering  degree,  in  the  very 
process  of  suggesting  that  it  be  reconsidered 

Looking  back  to  the  quicksand  cartoons. 
one  sees  their  self-pity,  their  preoccupation 
with  Uncle  Sam's  predicament,  and  one 
Anally  asks  Where  are  the  Asians?  Where 
are  the  Cambodians,  the  Lao.  the  Vietnamese 
in  these  drawings? 

Presumably — there  Is  no  other  sign — they 
are  the  particles  of  the  bog,  bits  of  the  por- 
ridgey  quagmire  that  has  seized  OI  Joe  and 
will  not  free  him. 

It  is  not.  after  all,  only  Presidents  and 
Cabinet  members  who  have  a  powerful  need 
and  reason  to  deny  their  responsibility  for 
this  war  And  who  succeed  at  it  Just  as  Pres- 
idents and  their  partisans  find  comfort  and 
political  safety  in  the  quicksand  Image  of 
the  PreMdent-as-victim,  ao  Americans  at 
large  are  reassured  In  sudden  moments  of 
doubt  by  the  same  Image  drawn  large. 
America-as-victi'm.  It  Is  no  more  real  than 
the  flrst.  and  neither  national  understand- 
ing nor  extrication  truly  lie  that  way. 

To  understand  the  process  as  it  emerges  in 
the  documenu  behind  public  statements,  the 
concerns  never  written  that  moved  decisions, 
the  history  scratched  on  the  minds  of  bu- 
reaucrau.  to  translate  that  understanding 
Into  images  that  can  guide  actions  close- 
f*l*ted  to  reaUtv.  one  must  begin  by  seeing 
that  it  is  Americans,  oxir  leaders  and  our- 
selves, that  build  the  t>og.  a  trap  much  more 
for  other  victims  our  policies,  our  politics 
the  quagmire  in  which  Indochina  drowns. 

roOTNOTSS 

•  This  article  is  part  of  a  larger  study 
of  •mechanisms"  and  perceptions  that  have 
shaped  American  involvement  in  Indochina, 
now  in  pro«;r<>sa  at  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  My  particular  debt  to  Leslie  Oelb 
Is  acknowledged  below  (see  footnote  26)  I 
have  also  benefitted  greatly  by  discussions 
with  Morton  Halperin  and  Richard  Moor- 
stecn 

An  earlier  and  longer  version  of  this  paper. 
entitled  'Escalating  In  a  Quagmire."  was  de- 
livered at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 


can Polttlcal  Science  Association.  Loa  An- 
geles. September  13,  1970.  This  abridgement 
does  not  fully  reflect  the  many  valuable 
comments  elicited  by  a  wide  Informal  dis- 
tribution of  that  version. 

'  Lucten  Bodard.  The  QuUsksand  War:  Prel- 
ude to  Vietnam  (Boston:  Little.  Brown, 
1987).  which  combines,  somewhat  abridged, 
translations  of  LSnlisement  (Paris.  19«3» 
and   Its  sequel.   L'Humiliation   (Paris.   1966) 

'  David  Halberstam.  The  Making  of  a  (fuag- 
mire  i  New  York:  Random  House,  1964) 

'  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  The  Bitter  Herit- 
age irev  ed.;  New  York;  Pawcett  World, 
1968),  p   47 

•  The  assertions  and  speculations  below  on 
VS.  declsion-noaklng  reflect  the  writer's  ex- 
perience as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Asslst- 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA).  August  1964 
to  August  1965:  member  of  General  Lans- 
dale's  Senior  Liaison  OfBce  in  Vietnam.  Au- 
gust I96fi  to  December  1966:  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Deputy  Ambassador.  Saigon.  De- 
cember 1966  to  June  1967:  and  research  since 
that  time,  in  part  as  a  consultant,  with  offi- 
cial access.  All  of  these  functions  posed  the 
responsibility  and  opportunity  to  learn  data 
on  earlier  decision-making  Unsatisfactory 
as  It  is  to  present  generalizations  and  asser- 
tions without  specific  citation,  it  seems  less 
so  than  either  to  rely  entirely  on  the  public 
record  or  to  pretend  to  do  so.  to  forego  gen- 
eralizations or  to  subscribe  to  wrong  ones. 

•Schlesinger.  op  cit .  p  39:  Italics  added. 

'Ibid.  p.  17;  italics  added  It  Is  only  be- 
cause this  statement  of  a  familiar  point  of 
view  Is  so  explicit,  and  because  his  own 
factual  testimony  is  critical  to  refuting  it. 
that  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr  — who  has  else- 
where said  many  cogent  and  useful  things 
about  our  Vietnam  Involvement — Is  so  often 
cited  In  this  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  ap- 
pear inadvertently  as  a  whipping  boy 

'  See  Schiesinger's  accurate  description  of 
the  exuberant  mood  In  that  year,  going  into 
1963:  op  cit..  pp  41.  42  and  see  the  dis- 
cussion below  of  the  causal  mechanisms  by 
which  optimism  follows  from  escalation. 

•  The  same  is  true  of  a  more  recent  formu- 
lation by  Schlesinger.  which  focuses  speci- 
fically on  military  promises  and  responsi- 
bility "At  every  stage  of  our  descent  Into 
the  quagmire,  the  military  have  played  the 
dominant  role  At  each  point  along  the 
ghastly  way.  the  generals  promised  that  Just 
one  more  step  of  military  escalation  would 
bring  the  victory  so  long  sought  and  so 
steadily  denied  "  See  Partisan  Review, 
XXXVn  (No.  4.  1970).  517. 

•  Nev)  York  Time*  (October  16.  1961;  story 
datellned  October  15).  All  newspaper  stories 
cited  in  this  section  are  from  the  Nexc  York 
Txmes.  dates  are  dates  of  publication  of 
stories  (generally  dateUned  a  day  earlier) .  All 
Italics  added. 

'»  Setc  York  Times  (October  36.  1961) . 

"  As  we  shall  see.  he  had  recomnaended  It 
formally  by  cable  two  days  earlier,  to  no  one's 
very  great  surprise. 

'»  Schlesinger.  op.  cit..  p.  39;  lUUcs  added 

^  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr  .  A  Thousand  Days 
(Boston  Houghton  MlfBln.  1965:  page  refer- 
ences here  are  to  the  paperback  edition.  New 
York     Pawcett  World.  19671.  p   504. 

"Theodore  Sorensen,  Kennedy  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row.  1966) .  p.  653 

'*  Schlesinger,  A  Thousand  Days,  op  cit. 
p   501 

''Ibid 
'Ibid,  p  506 

"W  W  Rostow.  --Ouerllla  Warfare  In 
Underdeveloped  Areas,"  in  T.  N.  Greene  (ed.). 
The  Guerxlla—And  Hcnc  to  Fight  Him  (New 
York     Praeger.  1962 1.  p.  60. 

'•  Letter  from  President  Johnson  to  Sena- 
tor Henry  M  Jackson,  quoting  the  "Taylor 
Report,"  New  York  Times  (March  3.  1967); 
cited  In  Chester  L.  Cooper,  The  Lost  Crusade 
(New  York.  1970). 

"  Sorensen,  op.  cit  ,  p.  663. 


•>  It  ts  not  clear  that  this  was  true  of  Rusk 
at  this  time. 

°  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  868. 

n  Ibid.,  p.  663. 

••  Schlesinger,  The  Bitter  Heritage,  op.  dt.. 
p   39. 

■/Wd 

"Leslie  H.  Oelb.  "Vietnam:  The  System 
Worked. "  revised  version  of  a  paper  delivered 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Sep- 
tember 1970.  to  be  published  in  a  forthcom- 
ing issue  of  Foreign  Policy 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  great  stimula- 
tion from  discussions  with  Oelb — now  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  formerly  an  acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA) — whose  studies  of  the  earlier  periods 
preceded  my  own  and  who  In  particular 
pointed  out  that  the  propositions  emerging 
from  my  study  of  1961  and  my  experience  In 
1964-1966  applied  as  well  to  decisions  going 
back  to  the   1940s  and   1950s 

"  This  Is  what  Hllsman  claims  Kennedy  did 
with  the  proposal  to  send  combat  forces  in 
1961.  "In  an  interesting  example  of  one  type 
of  gambit  In  the  politics  of  Washington 
policy-making,  the  President  avoided  a  direct 
no"  to  the  proposal  for  introducing  troops." 
See  Roger  Hllsman.  To  Move  a  Nation  (Gar- 
den City.  NY.:  Doubleday.  1967)  p.  134. 
Such  a  tactic  could  account  for  the  success 
of  efforts  to  keep  secret  the  Taylor  JCS  rec- 
ommendations to  send  troops.  The  hope  of 
still  persuading  the  President  would  discour- 
age leaks  among  proponents  of  the  measure. 

■Norman  Oraebner.  The  New  liolationlam 
(New  York:  Ronald  Press.  1966),  p.  46. 

■  Arthur  H  Vandenberg.  Jr.  (ed.) ,  The  Pri- 
vate Papers  of  Senator  Vandenberg  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1952).  p.  636 

"Congressional  Record — House,  (January 
36,  1919),  pp   532,  533 

»  Oraebner.  op.  cit.,  p   3« 

"  Alan  D  Harper,  The  Politics  of  Loyalty 
(Westport;  Greenwood,  1969).  p.  133. 

■Oraebner,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

"  United  States  Relations  with  China,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Period  1944-1949 
(Washington.  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office.  1949) .  p.  xn. 

■Dean  Acheson.  Present  at  the  Creation 
(New   York     Norton,    1969).   p.   303. 

■  Vandenberg.  op.  cit.,  p.  532;  Italics  In 
original 

"  See  Harper,  op.  cit.,  chape.  5  and  9;  and 
Graebner.  op.  cit  ,  chaps.  3  and  6. 

■  In  addition  to  those  cited,  see  in  partic- 
ular Tang  Tsou.  America's  Failure  in  China, 
1944-50  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1963) :  H.  Bradford  Westerfleld.  Foreign 
Policy  and  Party  Politics  (New  Haven-  Yale 
University  Press,  1955);  and  Earl  Latham, 
r^e  Community  Controversy  in  Washington 
(Cambridge.  Mass  Harvard  University  Press, 
1966).  And  look  again  at  the  1949  quotation 
presented  earlier  from  John  P.  Kennedy 

"  This  last  evaluation — unchallengeable 
bureaucratically  by  prudent  rules  of  the 
game  since  1950 — leads  directly  to  the  logic 
of  the  Desperate  Proposal  Pattern  To  avoid 
an  "intolerable"  (Infinitely  negative)  out- 
oonM.  any  measure  wltti  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess Is  Justified,  no  matter  how  low  its  prob- 
ability of  success,  or  how  high  its  cost  and 
risks.  Hence  no  need  to  report  or  even  cal- 
culate the  latter  characteristics:  enough  to 
say  that,  unlike  current  policy,  the  one  pro- 
posed is  not  certain  to  fall. 

•"Acheson.  op   cit  ,  p.  350:  itallos  added. 

"  Westerfleld.  op.  cit..  p.  368 

•»"LBJ   and   the  Kennedys."   Life    (August 

7.  19701  Mansfield  was  subsequently  quoted 
In  Interviews  as  confirming  in  substance 

■Derek  Shearer.  "Kissinger  Road  Show: 
An  Evening  with  Henry,  "  The  Nation  (March 

8,  1971).  397.  reporting  on  an  off-the-record 
meeting  with  BtLsslnger  at  Endlcott  House, 
January  29.  1971  The  quotation  Is  accurate, 
although  the  political  Judgment  seems  highly 
dubious     It    was    for    this   reason,    Kissinger 
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explained,  that  the  pace  of  "withdrawal"  had 
b«en  slow,  although  "We  are  ending  the 
war  .  .  .  the  war  is  trending  down,  and  it  will 
continue  to  trend  dowa  .  .  "  (Unknown 
to  Ms  audience  because  of  a  news  embargo, 
the  bombing  of  Laos  had  been  stepped  up 
that  evening  to  a  near-reoord  level,  prepara- 
tory to  invasion.) 

■  Sorensen.  op  cit.,  p.  864:  Italics  added. 
•According  to  his  White  House  Chief  of 

Staff.  CDonnell 

■This  lesson  was  lmpli)int<"d  so  powerfully 
between  1949  and  1954  that  some  special  cir- 
cumstance of  that  period,  limiting  Its  future 
validity  may  well  have  been  overlooked 
Thus.  Truman's  startling  victory  in  194fi. 
prolonging  almost  by  accident  what  was  al- 
ready a  sixteen-year  Democratic  reign,  not 
only  assured  that  Democrats  would  still  be 
In  office  for  the  fast-approachliig  victory  of 
Communists  in  China,  but  assured  that  this 
vulnerability  would  be  exploited  to  the  hilt, 
and  beyond,  by  the  madly  frustrated  Repub- 
licans, For  a  provocative  discussion  of  this 
thesis,  see  Latham,  op.  cit ,  pp    5-7.  416-433 

Pear  of  McCarthy's  and  McCarthylsm's 
power  at  the  polls  may  always  have  been 
overdrawn,  even  in  1960-52.  and  still  more 
so  today  See  Michael  Paul  Rog'.n  The  In- 
tellectuals and  McCarthy.  (Cambridge.  Mass 
M.IT  Press.  1967)  Yet  what  matters,  oT 
course,  is  what  Congressmen  and  officials  be- 
lieve their  risks  to  be.  and  what  risks  they 
are  willing  to  take,  (See  the  citation  of  Kis- 
singer earlier  ) 

•■'  To  my  knowledge,  no  other  paper  chal- 
lenged the  Times,  or  the  administration,  on 
these  versions  of  Taylor's  ad\-lce  Nor  did  any 
different  version  appear  until  the  appearance 
in  1965  of  the  Schlesinger  and  Sorensen  his- 
tories, neither  of  which  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  directly  contradicted  all  news- 
paper stories  of  the  time  and  ^ub.'sequent  ac- 
counts See.  for  example  '.he  comments  in 
Robert  Shaplen.  The  Lost  Revolution  (rev 
ed. :  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966).  pp 
153.  164;  or  in  David  Halberstam.  op  cit  ,  p 
67;  "Above  all  else.  Taylor  wanted  to  keep 
American  combat  troops  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese jungles." 

So  much  for  the  belief,  widely  held  In 
some  circles  and  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  "everything  comes  out  In  the 
New  York  Times.  .  .  .  There  arc  no  real 
secrets,"  and  that  the  Terries  is  an  adequate 
basis  for  understanding  an  ongoing  or  past 
decision-making  process  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch 

■  See  Schlesinger,  A  Thousand  Days,  op. 
at.,  p.  608,  and  The  Bitter  Heritage,  op.  cit., 
pp  II. 12 

•  Hlbsman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  186,  167;  Italics 
added 

•Schlesinger,  The  Bitter  Heritage,  op  cit., 
p.  40. 

"Ibid. 

"  See  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy's  speech  In 
1961.  cited  in  Schlesinger.  The  Bitter  Herit- 
age, op.  cit.,  p.  37.  on  official  optimism  under- 
lying a  Truman-Elsenhower  "credibility  gap" 
In  Indochina. 

"  The  discussion  has  gone  only  through 
1968;  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  apply  the 
conjectures  and  generalizations  of  thl.s  pap)er 
to  the  statements  and  actions  of  the  current 
administration.  That  Is  left  as  an  exercise 
to  the  reader. 

Nothing  In  the  past  attitudes  and  history 
of  the  current  President,  or  any  of  his  pub- 
lic statements  or  ofBclal  actions  so  far  in 
office  suggests  in  any  way  that  these  gen- 
eralizations should  be  less  applicable  to  him 
than  to  any  of  his  predecessors;  thus  this 
extrapolation  should  be  a  fair  test  One  might, 
for  example  address  the  question  Which 
year  between  now  and  1977  might  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon  consider  an  acceptable  one. 
for  him,  to  lose  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist control? 

Por  my  own  views,  see  my  article.  "Murder 


in  Laos  The  Reason  Why,"  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  (March  11,  1971).  13-17:  "Like 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  before  him.  Richard 
Nixon  believes  he  cannot  hold  the  White 
House  for  a  second  term  unless  he  holds 
Saigon  through  his  first  " 

"No  advisor  is  perfect  There  are  things 
Presidents  have  to  learn  for  themselves  One 
suppc»es  no  one  told  President  Nixon  be- 
fore the  event  "Dont  condone  the  shoot- 
ing of  white  students  by  National  Guards- 
men Just  after  crossing  a  national  border 
with  troops  without  cons\iltlng  Congress, 
the  public,  or  the  country  Invaded  " 

"  No  event,  and  no  presidential  decision,  of 
course,  occurred  because  It  'had'  to  In  any 
sense  of  certainty  or  absolute  determinism. 
What  docs?  On  the  other  hand.  In  every 
major  case,  from  the  perspective  of  existing 
mslde  knowledge  and  opinion  year?  earlier, 
what  actually  occurred  In  the  way  of  presi- 
dential decision  and  of  resulting  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  would  have  seemed  the 
way  to  bet 

»«Tou'n*end  Hoopee.  "The  Nuremberg  Sug- 
gestion." Washington  Monthly  (December 
19R9).  Italics  added:  reprinted,  with  reply.  In 
'The  Hoopes  Defense,"  by  Judith  Coburn 
and  Geoffrey  Cowan  i  authors  of  the  orlgrlnal 
article  referred  to  above.  Village  Voice.  De- 
cember 4.  1969),  Vtiio^e  Voice  (January  29. 
1970 1  See  also  the  cogent  comment  by  lawyer 
Peter  Weiss  iwlth  reply  by  Hoopes),  Wash- 
ington Monthly  (June  1970,  1-8) 

In  none  of  his  comments  (nor  !n  his  later 
Foreign  Afjairt  article  "LegBcy  of  the  Cold 
War  In  Indochina"  July  1970)  does  Hoopes 
dissent  from  this  earlier  general  evaluation 
of  the  alms  and  values  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
visors, although  It  would  seem  fair  to  re-ex- 
amine these  on  the  basis  of  their  ofBclal  per- 
formance as  It  becomes  Increasingly  known; 
and  on  their  sense  of  soda!  responsibility  for 
events,  shown  after  leaving  ofBee 

"  Schlesinger.  The  Bttter  Heritage,  op  cit  . 
pp.  17.  18:  Italics  added  Schiesinger's  more 
recent  comments  quoted  earlier^'At  every 
stage  of  our  descent  Into  the  quagmire,  the 
military  have  played  the  dominant  role  .  .  . 
At  each  point  along  the  ghastly  way.  the 
generals  promised  ,  ,  " — do  of  course,  add 
villains  to  the  tragedy  although  not  civilian 
ones  If  he  no  longer  thinks  It  idle  to  seek 
out  guilty  men.  he  has  nevertheless  managed 
to  be  unfair, 

TtANSCjarT  or  Ellsbxkc  Intkkvikw  on  TV 
Following  is  tiie  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Dr  Daniel  Ellaberg  by  Walter  Cronklte 
on  the  C.B.S.  Television  7  P.M  news  pro- 
gram last  night,  as  recorded  by  TTie  New 
York  Times  ■ 

Dr  Ei.L£BEitG  The  fact  Is  that  In  the  7,000 
to  10.000  pages  of  this  study  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  line  in  them  that  contains  an  es- 
timate of  the  likely  Impact  of  our  policy  on 
the  over-all  casualties  among  the  Vietnamese 
or  the  refugees  to  be  caused,  the  effects  of 
defoliation  In  an  ecological  sense,  nor  a  calcu- 
lation of  past  offense  ever,  and  the  docu- 
ments simply  concern  the  internal  concerns. 
reflect  the  Ir-t^rnal  concerns  of  our  officials. 
That  says  nothing  more  nor  less  than  our 
ofUclals  never  did  concern  themselves  In  writ- 
ing and  I  think  in  no  Informal  way  either. 
with  the  effect  of  our  policies  on  the  Viet- 
namese 

I  "sras  struck  by  the  cover  of  Newsweek 
here  I  refer  to  this  super-history  of  Vietnam 
— a  map  of  Vietnam  with  the  faces  of  im- 
portant people  who  effected  that  secret  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  You  notice  they  are  all 
Americans.  Every  one  of  them.  TTiat  reflects 
accurately  the  way  the  history  of  Vietnam 
emerges  from  those  studies — that  Is.  from 
the  Internal  documents  of  the  United  States. 

WAS    "PAST    or    STSTXM" 

It  affects  the  w&y  the  Vietnam  War  is  seen 
from  Washington,  as  to  whu  matters  and 
who  doesn't.  And  there  is  great  realism  to 


that,  actually  As  I  say  I'm  familiar.  I  was 
part  of  "vhat  system.  I  know  how  that's  looked 
at   There's  realism  to  that. 

The  war  has  been  an  American  war  and 
there  Is  certainly  realism  to  the  way  that  it's 
been  reflecting  the  actual  attitudes  of  the 
people  who  make  decisions. 

Nowhere  in  those  cables  or  estimates,  I 
think  outside  of  memos  by  a  few  people.  Gen- 
eral Ansfleld  being  one.  I  think,  will  the  pub- 
lic And  when  they  read  these  Vletr.amese 
leader  described  with  concern,  friendship, 
respect  or  evaluated  In  any  terms  other  than 
as  an  Instrument  of  American  policy. 

The  Vietnamese  leaders  with  whom  we've 
been  dealing  unfortunately  have  the  charac- 
ter that  they  tend  to  see  themselves  that  way 
and  the  other  Vietnamese  know  It 

As  for  Vietnamese  who  aren't  leaders, 
they're  not  In  the  study  at  all.  They're  Just 
not  there  Only  this  side  and  that's  a  large 
part  of  what's  been  wrong 

I  came  back  then  with  this  sense,  an  ad- 
ditional sense,  of  concern  then  about  what 
we  were  doing  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  as 
well  as  what  was  happening  to  this  co'ontry. 
a  concern  that  many  people  shaj-ed  by  '67 
and  '68 

By  '68  I  had  read  most  of  this  study,  writ- 
ten in  a  draft  for  one  volume  of  It  and  well, 
nan  you  Imagine  yourself  what  you'd  feel  like 
to  have  read  those  7.000  ptages  Judging  from 
the  1.000  or  eo  you've  seen  sununarles  of  so 
far?  And  reading  the  news  to  the  public 
every  night,  net  able  to  tell  them  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  study  or  what  it  was  you'd 
read. 

FELT   VKRT    CONCERNED 

I've  been  reading  about  myself  obviously 
In  these  accounts  and  It's — some  of  It's — al- 
most amusing,  the  Inferences  of  my  bemg 
very  tortured  by  guilt  Actually  I  had  to  say 
I  dldnt  feel  guilty  for  things  that  I'd  done 
In  Vietnam.  I  felt  very  concerned.  I  fe'.t  that 
the  knowledge  gave  me  a  kind  of  responsi- 
bility that  others  didn't  have 

A  very  simple  explanation  came  to  me  as 
to  the  impression  I  apparently  have  been  giv- 
ing to  people  over  the  last  year  is  that  I  ."-ead 
this  history.  I  read  all  of  it  and  I've  read  it 
several  times  I  think  It  obviously  led  me 
to  kinds  of  activity  against  the  war  publicity. 

It  was  simply  very  baffling  to  my  col- 
leagues, none  of  whom  had  read  the  study 
almost  none  of  whom  knew  of  its  existence 
or  the  fact  that  I  had  read  it. 

I  think  maybe  they'll  understand  some 
strange  things  about  my  intensity  that  they 
describe  a  month  from  now  I  hope  we'll  see 
some  more  Intense  Involvement  In  ending 
this  "war. 

Tm  SUIT  this  story  is  mcjre  painful  for 
many  people  at  this  moment  than  for  me 
because,  of  (xiurse,  it  is  familiar  to  me  having 
read  it  several  times,  but  it  must  be  painful 
for  the  American  p)eople  now  to  read  these 
papers — and  there"s  a  lot  more  to  come — and 
to  discover  that  Che  men  whom  they  gave  so 
much  respect  ajid  trust  as  well  as  power  re. 
garded  them  as  contemptuously  as  they  re- 
garded our  Vietnamese  allies 

CsoNKrrx  It's  a  black  history  as  It's  been 
drawn  so  far.  Are  there  any  heroes  in  It? 

MTLAI    SOLDIER    A     HERO 

Ellsbkro.  I  think  that  a  maji  I  read  about 
named  Bernard  who  put  his  rifle  down  to  the 
ground  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  refused  the 
orders  of  his  suf>ertor  cocamander  to  fire  at 
civilians  at  Mylal.  He's  a  hero 

CaoNiuTE.  You  don't  flxid  them  on  a  higher 
level? 

Eli-sberg  That's  a  hard  question  you've 
asked  me  I  hate — I  hate  not  to  find  It  easy 
to  answer,  I  hate  as  an  American  not  to  find 
It  easy  to  answer.  Looking  at  tbe  record  It 
seems  hard  for  me  to  find  men  who  have 
lived  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  office 
In  terms  o<  not  only  of  what  they  did  but  of 
what  they  could  have  done  what  they  should 
have  done,  given  their  feeling 
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CtotTKm.  What  would  you  expect  to  be 
revealed  from  the  documents  that  might 
•<>me  out  m  future  days  or  weeks?  What's 
»tU!  back  '..»iere  that  we  caji  look  forward  to' 

Ellsbmg  WeU,  I  think  that  the  real  leaaon« 
•-o  be  drawn  are  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  pubUc, 
and  t.'-.eyre  not  from  any  cme  period  or  any 
one  episode  They  really  come  frotn  seeing 
'.he  whole  sweep  of  the  history 

There's  never  been  In  a  year  when  there 
would  have  been  a  war  In  Lndochlna  with 
American  money  ruellr.g  !:  The  perception 
that  I  had.  Just  like  moet  people  In  the 
country,  that  this  was  in  some  sense  an  on- 
going war  which  we  had  joined  for  good  or 
bad.  screened  out  many  of  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  conflict,  and  to  discover  on  the  con- 
trary that  !n  Indochina  If  we  had  nor  been 
supplying  money  ajid  the  napalm  and  buying 
soldiers  and  equipment  and  flnally  supplvlng 
otir  own  soldiers  there  would  have  been  vio- 
lence, there  would  have  been  violence  among 
non-Communlst«,  axnong  the  sects,  political 
Tlolenoe,  there  would  have  been  assaaslna- 
tlons,  raids  some  degree  of  guerrilla  action, 
Conununlsts  against  other  Cofnmunlsts.  the 
TTotakyltes  were  wiped  out  by  other  COmmu- 
nlats  in  Saigon  in  '45.  there  wouldn't  have 
been  anything  that  looked  like  a  war  and  to 
say  that  is  to  say  that  Americans  now  bear 
major  responsibility,  as  I  read  this  history. 
for  every  death  in  combat  in  Indochina  in 
the  last  25  years,  and  thafs  ome-minion  to 
two-mlJllon  people 


HUNGRY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  McGOVERN    Mr    President,   the 

Senate  action  Tuesday  approving  the 
conference  report  on  H  R  5257.  Is  a  re- 
sounding victory  for  hungry  children  Al- 
though Introduced  and  passed  without 
much  fanlare.  these  amendments  to  the 
child  feeding  programs  represent  a  great 
step  forward. 

The  legislation  approved  will  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  $35 
million  this  year  and  $100  million  next 
year  from  the  section  32  funds  to  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  needs  occurring  In 
the  child  nutrlUon  progrsuns  It  extends 
the  breakfast  program  for  needy  children 
for  2  years  at  an  authorizaUon  of  $25  mil- 
lion each  year  provides  for  a  national 
eligibility  standard,  and  self -certification 
as  presently  exist  In  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  It  provides  for  more 
generous  financing  provisions  for  schools 
operating  the  breakfast  prograxns.  in 
eluding  the  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  all  the  optratlng 
costs  in  especially  needj'  .schools  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  use  $20  million 
In  section  32  funds  to  support  the  sup- 
plemental food  program  which  provides 
highly  nutritious  foods  to  pregnant 
women,  new  mothers,  and  their  young 
children.  It  permits  the  local  contribu- 
tion of  poor  school  districts  to  the  cost 
of  nonschool  food  assistance  to  be  made 
either  m  cash  or  m  Kind 

Many  of  the  provi.sion.s  of  H  R  5257 
pa.-tlcularly  plea.>?ed  me  because  they 
were  contained  in  prop^x-saL^  that  I  and 
Senators  H.^rt  and  HrMPHRrv  had  made 
earlier  In  the  year 

I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
Impact  of  the  bUl  on  the  program  which 
has  caased  tiie  greatest  concern  to  the 
cities  Just  this  week  and  last  the  special 
food  service  program  This  is  the  pro- 
gram in  which  needy  children  receive 
nutritious  meals  during  the  summer  in 
schools  and  other  institutions  not  direct- 


ly attached  to  schools  It  Is  a  program 
which  has  realized  remarkable  expan- 
sion in  the  few  years  that  It  has  existed, 
reflecting  the  concerns  of  the  cities  that 
children  be  fed  whether  or  not  their 
schools  happen  to  be  In  session. 

It  would  "^eem  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sha.-ed  their  concern  earlier 
this  year  when  they  repeatedly  urged  the 
cities  to  expand  their  summer  feeding 
programs  over  last  year.  But  It  appears 
that  concern  evaporated  when  the  De- 
partment learned  it  must  provide  the 
money  to  meet  the  commitments  that 
had  been  made  across  the  country  De- 
spite the  fact  that  programs  everywhere 
have  expanded,  the  USDA  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  request  additional 
.^loney  for  fiscal  year  1972.  over  the 
money  that  they  spent  for  substantially 
smaller  programs  last  year. 

Now  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
made  very  clear  their  message  to  the 
USDA  Because  the  authorization  appro- 
priation process  began  before  It  was 
learned  that  the  administration  request 
could  not  possibly  meet  this  years  needs 
out  of  last  year's  money,  the  bill  specifl- 
cally  provides  for  $32  million  for  the 
special  food  service  program  for  next 
year,  an  Increase  of  only  $12  million  But 
even  that  amount  would  only  be  able  to 
fund  the  requests  of  the  cities  for  pro- 
grams diirtng  July  and  Augiist.  In  order 
to  support  the  year-round  programs 
which  also  come  under  the  authority  of 
section  13,  additional  money  will  be  nec- 
essary. A  more  realistic  year-round  cost 
figure  would  be  $45  million.  To  provide 
the  difference  between  $32  and  $45  mil- 
lion, the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  up  to 
$135  million  in  section  32  funds. 

The  Department  of  Agrlciilture  has 
announced  that  despite  its  own  conserva- 
tive estimates  showing  $26,600,000  In  re- 
quests just  for  July  and  August.  It  would 
not  operate  on  a  budget  item  of  greater 
than  $20,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  It 
would  instead  transfer  $11,225,000  of  sec- 
tion 32  money,  and  presumably  only  that 
amount  despite  the  Instructions  of  the 
Congress  Because  the  Congress  has 
made  its  desires  so  very  clear  with  re- 
spect to  the  special  food  service  program, 
and  because  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  so  openly  ignored  that,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  which  I  chair,  has  invited  the 
mayors  of  Newark,  Detroit,  and  Balti- 
more to  testify  at  an  emergency  hearing 
on  Friday  of  this  week.  I  have  also  in- 
vited administration  oflQcials  to  explain 
their  positions.  As  yet,  they  have  not  ac- 
cepted my  Invitations 

A  special  note  of  commendation  is  due 
to  the  able  chairmen  of  the  conference 
committee;  Senator  Herman  Talmadge 
and  Congressman  Carl  Perkins.  Without 
theu-  prompt  and  responsive  leadership 
on  these  matters,  the  coming  year  would 
not  be  so  bright  for  needy  children  Once 
again  they  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  ending  hunger  In  America 
The  members  of  the  conference  are  to  be 
applauded  for  their  actions  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  mention  the  great  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•Mr  Roman  Pucinski). 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  USDA  listing  of  known  requests 
for  special  food  service  progrsun  fimds 
during  July  and  August,  as  well  as  my 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  the  funding  crisis  In 
this  program  was  first  made  kno*Ti. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

SUMMER  (JULY-AUGUST  1S71)  FEEDING  PROGRAM  UNDEA 
TXE  SPECIAL  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  INDICATED  COST 
AND  DEFICIT  BV  STATES 


Indicated  cost 

Stats 

Initial' 

Supple- 
mental > 

Total 

Nofttssjt: 
ConiMcticut 

S2,0OO 
22.400 

..    1.214.000 

78.  IJO 

790,222 

199.507 

7.216 

380.000 

..    1.897.000 

.    1.30S.322 

26,031 

2.419 

152.320 

52,000 

Octawire 

22,400 

District  ol 
ColumbK 

1.214.  OOO 

Maine            

78.180 

•rUryUnd 

790.222 

MjssjchussMs 

New  Hjmpjhiit.. 

199,507 
7,216 

New  Jefiey 

380,000 

New  York  

Pennsylvenil 

2,250.000 

4,147,000 
1  305,  322 

Rhode  Islind 

26,031 

Vermont 

2.419 

West  Viriini* 

152.320 

Totil 

.    (.126.617 

2,250.000 

8.376.617 

Southern : 

Ale  b*  HI* 

Florida 

26.000 
590.000 
.    1,360.000 
121,588 
172.931 
270.000 

520,000 

545.000 

590  000 

GoMgta 

1.360,000 

Kentucky 

121.588 

Mitsissippt  

172, 931 

North  CeroliM 

270.000 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Ciralina.     . 

189.984 

800,000 

810,000 

0 

189,984 

Tennessee     

800  000 

Virpnie 

810,000 

Virgin  Islands 

TotsI  

.    4,339,503 

520,000 

4.859.503 

Midwest: 
Illinois 

.    1,908,080 
75,078 
90.000 
636.600  . 

77.558  . 
393.148  . 

83.732 

5.800 

181,  759  . 

30,000  . 

84,000  . 

1,908,080 

Indiana     

75  078 

Iowa 

90.000 

Michifan 

636.600 

Minnesota  

77.558 

Missouri 

393  148 

Nebraska      

83.732 

North  Dakoli 

5.800 

OtlN 

181. 759 

Sooth  Dskols 

30.000 

Wisconsin 

84,000 

Total 

3.S6S.7S5  . 

3.565.755 

Southwest: 
Arkansas 

27,370  . 

320,000  . 

11,000  . 

647,900 
45,336 
168.000 
115.000  . 

27. 370 

Cotorado 

320.000 

Kansas       

11.000 

Louisiana     

New  Mexico 

Oklahama 

Tens      

525.  QOO 
420,000 

1.172,900 

45,336 

588.000 

115.000 

Total 

.    1.334.606 

945. OOO 

2.279.606 

Western; 

Alaiha 

ArtzoM... 

0  . 

46,434  . 

.    5,0(2,130 

7,«D  . 

6.000  . 

Toisoo : 

46.434 

Californi* 

Guam 

2,000.000 

7.082.130 
7.260 

Mawaii.. 

6.000 

Idaho          

15,373 

MontIM 

5,236 

Nevada 

11.857 

Oreion 

70.500 

Utah 

1(,S00  . 

208,896  . 

3,060. 

18.500 

Washington     

208  896 

3,050 

Total 

5.475,236 

2.aoaeao 

7,475,236 

To« 

H,  141.717 

5.7lS,000 

it,S86,71> 

>  Stibmitted  by  deadline  date  ol  May  21   1971. 

!  Submitted  between  May  22  and  June  18,  1971. 

Hon.  Clxitobs  M.   Hard». 
Secretary.    VS.    Department    of   AffricultUTc . 
Washington.  D  C. 
DSA«  Mr    Src«ETA«T:  Last  week  the  Hoiu" 
of  Representatives  authorized  you  to  uae  un 
to  850.000.000  of  the  ftinds  avaUable  undr-- 
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Section  32  to  meet  needa  arising  In  tbe 
chUd  nutrition  programs.  Just  yesterday,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  went  one 
step  farther  Effectively,  they  banded  you  a 
blank  check  and  said  that  It  now  was  up  to 
you  to  do  the  necessary  Job. 

Ordinarily  I  woiild  wait  until  the  Con- 
ference Committee  between  the  House  and 
Senate  had  met  and  acted.  But  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  set  of  circumstances  nor  an  ordi- 
nary authorization.  At  stake  Is  the  money 
needed  to  feed  needy  children  this  summer 
In  our  cities  across  the  nation,  many  In  pro- 
grams that  are  scheduled  to  begin  next  Mon- 
day, June  21.  It  Is  also  not  an  ordinary  set 
of  circumstances  t>ecause  until  Just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  representatives  of  your  De- 
partment were  actively  encouraging  the 
states  and  cities  to  expand  their  summer 
feeding  programs  to  reach  as  many  needy 
children  a.s  they  could.  For  example.  Just 
this  Spring,  In  a  meeting  attended  by  all 
of  the  77  cities  of  Los  Angeles  County,  your 
representative  said;  "You  get  the  kids  and 
well  get  the  money."  And  Los  Angeles 
County  "got  the  kids."  This  summer  they 
expect  to  feed  273,000  chUdren  each  day.  at 
a  cost  of  86.000,000  Just  this  week  they  were 
told,  again  by  your  representatives,  that  the 
entire  state  of  California  would  receive  only 
$863  000  Los  Angeles'  share  would  not  be 
able  to  sustain  their  program  for  more  than 
a  few  days 

Chicago  provides  a  similar  example.  There, 
members  of  the  Mayor's  staff  were  also  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  programs  to  reach 
more  chUdren  this  year  than  last.  After  con- 
siderable effort  the  city  was  prepared  to  feed 
an  average  of  66.000  children  each  day  In  350 
sites  throughout  the  city.  The  total  cost  of 
the  program  would  be  about  $2,500,000.  which 
they  had  been  told  to  expect  Then  Just  this 
week,  they  were  told  that  the  entire  state  of 
nilnots  would  be  allocated  only  8200.000.  In 
my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  a  s(>eclal  ef- 
fort to  feed  Indian  children  on  reservations 
ll>:e  the  Roeelxud  and  Wounded  Knee  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  of  Trenton. 
Detroit.  Dallas.  St  Louis.  Baltimore.  Atlanta. 
Newark.  Tallahassee,  and  citlea  throughout 
the  nation.  Ftesponalble  city  ofBclals  were 
encouraged  by  USDA  representatives  to  ex- 
pand their  programs  and  were  given  firm  as- 
surances that  the  money  would  be  avaUable. 
Contracts  were  let  City  budgets  were  tapped 
to  provide  the  local  cash  contribution  re- 
quired Teenagers  were  promised  Jobs.  I^xxl 
service  companies  were  hired. 

Then.  Just  one  week  from  the  scheduled 
opening  date  of  the  programs,  those  same 
USDA  representatives  said  that  there  would 
be  no  money  for  summer  feeding  programs 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  such  seemingly 
contradictory  behavior  It  Is  p«rtJculikrly  dif- 
ficult to  understand  because  on  the  same 
days  that  your  representatives  In  the  '08DA 
regional  offlces  wen  Informing  the  cltdes  that 
there  wasn't  any  naoney.  representatives  here 
In  Washington  were  assuring  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that  there 
was  no  problem  finding  the  money  for  the 
programs.  Asatstaat  Secretary  Lyng  has  now 
even  testified  on  three  separate  occasions  this 
year  that: 

"We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
have  been  able  Vo  meet  demonstrated  needs 
for  additional  funds  this  year." 

Time  is  sbcM-t.  Mr.  Secretary.  As  you  no 
doubt  recall,  the  summer  feeding  programs 
were  one  part  of  the  Congressional  response 
to  the  desperation  and  frustration  that  had 
erupted  In  bitter  riots  during  the  summers 
of  1966  and  1S>67.  This  summer,  as  for  two 
years,  the  summer  feeding  programs  would 
not  only  provide  food  for  needy  youngsters, 
but  they  would  provide  Jobs  for  teenagers  as 
well.  The  Impact  that  might  be  expected  as 
the  word  spreads  round  the  cJtles  was  not 
lost  on  members  of  your  own  department.  In 
their  own  words: 


In  summary,  because  of  summer  strife  and 
metropolitan  problems,  the  Special  Pood 
Service  Program  for  Children  has  become  an 
Important  dlmeruilon  of  summer  programs 
throughout  the  nation  and  under  our  cur- 
rent aipportlonment  formula  and  budget  re- 
strictions, Section  32  block  grants  are  neces- 
sary If  we  respond  to  this  need.  Because  of 
the  lmj>ortant  role  and  social  Impact  this 
program  has  on  endeavors  of  this  nature, 
considerable  reaction  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  event  funds  are  not  available.  In  addi- 
tion, we  anticipate  a  ground  swell  of  public 
opinion  that  could  very  well  affect  the  re- 
action to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  now  In  the  Senate. 

Mr  Secretary,  wlia*  the  House  and  Senate 
have  authorized  you  to  do  Is  something  that 
you  have  always  had  the  authority  to  do 
Our  actions  merely  underscore  our  Ijellef  that 
your  department  has  a  responsibility  to  honor 
the  commitments,  verbal  as  well  as  written, 
which  have  been  made. 

The  National  Conference  of  Mayors,  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  went  to  considerable 
effort  to  alert  their  Senators  of  the  pressing 
need  for  Immediate  action  on  the  summer 
feeding  programs  They  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  "important  role  and  social  Impact"  of 
such  a  program.  The  citlea  have  t)een  quiet. 
To  reward  that  tranquility  by  eliminating 
the  programs  on  which  that  quleasence,  in 
part,  depends  would  only  write  large  the 
idea  all  too  often  believed'  that  government 
will  respond  not  to  responsible  action  but 
only  to  riots. 

I  bellave  this  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  Your  department  solicited  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  programs,  your  department 
assured  Congress  that  it  would  be  able  to 
meet  all  its  obllgatlorw.  Only  three  days  re- 
main for  that  to  become  a  reality 
Sincerely. 

Oborcb  MCOOVBIN 
Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 


BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK  FOR 
FARMERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  fel- 
low Nebraskan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin,  had  some  encouraging 
information  for  us  recently.  In  an  Inter- 
view in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  long-standing  sur- 
plus in  feed  grains  has  almost  been  wiped 
out  by  the  rapidly  expanding  rate  of  ex- 
port. 

He  notes  that  UJS.  farm  exports  now 
are  moving  at  a  rate  of  $7.5  billion  and 
predicts  that  within  the  decade  they  may 
rise  to  $10  billion.  Already  they  stand 
$800  million  a  year  above  imports,  thus 
furnishing  us  a  welcome  positive  balance 
in  our  international  payments  situation 

Secretary  Hardin  points  up  the  fact 
that  agriculture  leads  all  industries  In  the 
matter  of  increased  productivity.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  severe  problems  which  in- 
hibit the  farmer — the  drought  In  the 
Southwest  this  year,  the  large  ctK^tal  in- 
vestment which  farming  requires,  and  in- 
flation, which  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  farmer. 

It  is  good  to  have  an  a4lmlnistratlon 
which  recogni2«s  these  problems  and  is 
endeavoring  to  meet  them. 

Secretary  Hardin's  statements  provide 
reassuring  evidence  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration xmderstands  the  farmer's 
problems  and  his  importance  to  oiir  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  first  step  toward  help- 
ing to  solve  his  problems. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 


tary Hardin's  interview  in  tJS.  News  & 
World  Report  of  Jime  28.  1971.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B&IGRTXB  OtTTLOOK  FOB  FarIOOB 

Interview  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Q.  Secretary  Hardin,  what  has  happened 
to  the  farm  surplus  we  used  to  hear  ao  much 
about? 

A.  It  has  pretty  well  disappeared.  Take  the 
case  of  soybeans  Two  years  ago  we  had  a 
carry-over  of  over  300  million  bushels.  Tor 
all  practicable  purpoaes,  the  carry-over  this 
fall  will  be  down  to  a  minimum  level  tinder 
100  million  bushels.  By  the  time  the  new 
crop  is  available,  we  will  have  oaly  a  few 
weeks'  supply  on  hand. 

Q  Had  soybeans  been  a  surplus  prob- 
lem? 

A.  They  were  two  years  ago  Three  hundred 
million  bushels  was  a  huge  carry-over  At 
that  time,  it  looked  as  though  It  would 
douhle  by  the  end  of  the  next  season 

That  was  when  we  lowered  the  support 
prloe  art  soybeans  from  $2.60  to  M.26  per 
bushel — February  of  1969  Soybeans  have 
sold  well  since.  "The  pwlce  today  Is  well  above 
the  old  62.60  support  price. 

Q.  What  about  oom  and  wheat? 

A  We'll  have  a  minimum  worklng-levri 
carry-over  of  oom  by  the  time  the  new  crop 
is  available.  This  Is  true  generally  of  al!  feed 
grains.  We  still  have  some  surplus  wheat — 
not  as  much  as  a  year  ago,  and  not  as  much 
as  two  years  ago  There  is  still  a  large  supply 
of  rice.  There  are  surpluses  of  three  small 
crops — oats,  flax  and  barley — for  there  is  In- 
sufficient demand  for  the  quantities  that  are 
produced.  But  the  total  dollar  value  Is  not 
very  high. 

Q   And  cotton? 

A  We  need  to  produce  more  cotton.  Ex- 
ports are  up,  and  our  stocks  are  low. 

Q.  Farm  surpluses,  then,  are  no  longer  a 
big  problem! 

A.  They  have  diminished  subctantlally  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Q.  Has  this  cooM  about  beoaMiae  there  are 
larger  markets  within  the  U.S.? 

A.  There  baa  been  greater  consumption 
within  tbe  U.S.  Our  population  is  growing, 
and  this  Is  a  factor  of  1  to  2  per  cent  a  y«ar. 
That  Is  meaningful. 

But  tb*  big  increase  has  been  m  sales 
abroad.  And  the  last  calendar  year.  1070.  we 
am  a  new  record  for  total  exports.  They  will 
be  even  higher  this  year. 

Q.  What  aooounta  for  ttie  t>lgg«r  aalea 
abroad? 

A.  There  are  severaU  facton.  Rrat  or  all.  our 
staff  has  worked  very  hard  to  get  some  trade 
conceaaloQs  and  has  been  to  a  degree  auooass- 
ful.  We've  worked  closely  with  the  Industry 
to  Increaae  crur  Joint  promotional  actlvltlae. 
Tbla  has  been  helpful,  particularly  in  Japan 
and  la  certain  parts  of  Burope.  Tb«n  our 
farmers  were  favored  tills  paat  y«ar  by  abort 
crops  in  Burope.  which  meant  that  the  de- 
mand for  U.S.  commodities  was  stronger  And 
It  Just  happened  that  w«  bad  on  band  some 
of  tbe  ccmmodltlaa  tbat  w«r«  in  greateat 
world  demand. 

Q    Such  as — 

A.  Soybeans  and  feed  grains  And  let's  pur- 
■ue  that  a  bit  As  standards  of  living  rise 
throughout  the  world — In  Burope.  and  even 
In  some  of  the  developing  oountrlea — ^tbe  de- 
mand for  meat  increases  very  quickly  This  in 
turn  Increases  tbe  demand  for  feed  grains 
And  the  U.S.  has  been  able  to  supply  them 

Q.  'What  are  the  major  feed  grains? 

A.  C3orn  and  grain  sorghums,  principally. 

Q.  What  Is  the  over-all  dollar  value  of  U.S. 
farm  exports? 

A.  In  the  year  that  ends  on  June  80.  the 
total  wlU  be  about  7.6  bUllon  doUara. 
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Of  tliftt.  about  8  8  billion  doUara  wlil  be  for 
c«»h — bard  doUmr  sales.  The  difference — any- 
where from  800  to  900  million  dollars — la  the 
Pood  for  Peace  conceasional  type  of  sales 
About  a  third  of  thoee  sales  are  for  soft  cur- 
rencies (not  readily  conrerted  to  dollars) 
The  rest  are  sold  in  a  combination  of  ways 
but  Increaalngly  for  dollar  credits. 

Q.  You  said  US.  farm  exports  are  moving 
•t  the  rate  of  7  9  bUllon  doUars  How  much 
!s  this  country  importing  in  farm  products'' 

.\  .\bout  SOO  mlUlon  dollars  less  than  we 
»re  exporting  This  year  we'll  contribute  a 
net  poeltlve  balance  to  our  trade  of  about  800 
million  doUars 

Q    Do  you  expect  to  expand  farm  exports^ 

A  Yes  The  President  set  a  goal  of  10  bil- 
lion doUars  a  year  recently  We  think  that 
goal  Ls  pcastble  within  this  decade. 

Q.  WUl  the  r«cent  "dollar  cruu"  in  Europe 
hare  any  effect  on  sales  of  US  farm  prod- 
ucts? 

A.  At  this  point  In  time  we  do  not  expect 
It  to  be  a  major  factor  So  far.  it  has  been 
principally  a  matter  of  ralue  of  the  dollar 
versuj  the  German  mark  and  a  few  other 
currendes.  To  the  extent  that  European  re- 
evaluatlon  Is  a  factor  it  would  be  a  plus,  be- 
oaose  It  would  cheapen  the  price  of  our  prod- 
ucM  a  bit  in  thoee  oountrlas.  I  don't  think  it 
wui  be  significant  unless  the  differences 
should  become  substantially  wider 

Q.  To  achieve  this  lO-bUllon-doUar  goal  in 
exports,  do  you  have  any  plans  that  you 
ha»en't  mentioned? 

A.  I've  mentioned  trade  conceaslons,  and 
maybe  I  should  expand  on  that  point. 

Anyone  who  studies  our  total  US  trade 
recognizes  that  we  have  lost  our  competitive 
advantage  in  a  long  ll«t  of  products  The 
President  mentioned  steel  as  an  example  re- 
cently There  are  others. 

There  are  several  farm  commodities  In 
which  we  have  a  comparative  advantage  We 
feel  that  agriculture  is  one  of  thoee  Indus- 
trtes  that  offer  growth  potential  for  exports, 
and  we  should  try  to  maximize  our  trade  ad- 
vantage. The  President  understands  this,  and 
he  has  been  helpful  in  obtaining  conces- 
sions '.hat  wiu  be  of  benefit  to  agriculture 
Q.  What   do   you  mean   by  concessions? 

A  .\j  a  .-ase  In  point,  the  Japanese  recenOy 
cut  the  tariff  on  US  soybeans  in  half  That 
U  a  big  concesalon  They  also  have  changed 
tbm  Import  requirements  on  certain  citrus 
products  more  in  our  favor  They  have 
doubled  the  quota  on  imports  of  beef.  This  U 
what  r  mean  by  conceealons 

Q  Did  the  U  S  have  to  give  somethlM  in 
exchaoge? 

A.  Not  in  these  inatancee  Our  poeltlon 
with  the  Japanese  in  terms  of  total  trade  is 
m  atroBg  one  in  the  sense  that  we  have  been 
buying  much  more  from  them  than  thev 
have  been  buying  from  us  The  difference  ex- 
ceeds i,  billion  dor.  ars  a  year 

The  Japanese  are  ioouxnulatlng  foreign  ex- 
cbange  Manv  economuts  reel  that  their  cur- 
rency IS  tremendously  undervalued  and 
tnat  Uiey  are  :r.  i  ponit'.oa  where  eventually 
tixey  aius'.  ouv  m<  re  .v»  *p  see  :t  Japan  is 
expanclni4{  'ts  .ndustrla.  capa.;itv.  bu-  is  snort 
of  .and  to  exp<uid  igncoi-, urai  prxluctlon 
It  needa  to  iraport  more  farm  products,  and 
the  Ud  ts  m  1  poHtK.n  to  supply  them  We 
are  urging  ojem  product  by  product,  to 
make  additional  conoeseloos  on  farm 
Imports 

Q.  Ttirnlng  to  Biirope.  what  effect  would 
Britain »  entry  into  the  Bupipeej-.  Economic 
Community,  or  Common  Market  nave  on 
V£.  attempts  to  expand  agrici..:ura.  exports'" 

A  I  think  It  would  be  a  negative  factor 
How  must  so  would  depend  on  a  number  of 
things  yet  ui'  r>e  determined  f»or  example 
there  axe  the  Common  *oaith  preferences 
with  oouatr.es  iike  Canada  .A'ostralia  and 
New  Zeaiaxid  It  .las  not  been  decided 
whether  these  will  be  assumed  by  the  Com- 
munity or.  If  so.  to  what  extent.  To  the  ex- 
^"t  that  they  are  not.  there  will  be  more 
prea»ure  on  our  markets  for  the  products  of 
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those  countnea,  or  Increased  comptetltlon  for 
us  in  third  countries. 

The  higher  prices  for  food  In  Britain  which 
will  result  from  their  entry  will  also  affect 
total  consumption  In  that  country  There  are 
also  the  internal  shifts — British  products 
wUl  have  free  enry  into  Europe.  Just  how 
the  Internal  shifts  will  work  out  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Beyond  that  the  higher  Internal  prices 
resulting  from  their  going  to  the  "common 
agricultural  policy  "  of  the  European  Com- 
munity will  undoubtedly  In  time  Increase 
their  own  domestic  production  and  reduce 
the  need  for  Imports.  And  Britain  Is  an  Im- 
portant market  for  us — currently  about  half 
s  billion  dollars  a  year. 

JAPAtI  :  BnjLION-OOLUia  MAxxrr 

Q  What  Is  the  best  market  for  U.S.  farm 
exports? 

A.  If  you  consider  the  European  Common 
Market  as  an  entity.  It  Is  the  largest.  We 
sold  1  6  billion  dollars'  worth  to  them  in 
thU  year  ending  June  30  The  largest  single 
national  market  is  Japan,  which  bought  1  1 
billion  dollars — and  that  Is  rising  Japan  is 
our  flrst  blUlon-doUar  market,  and  we  think 
It  win  be  our  first  3- billion -dollar  market — 
possibly  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Q.  What  other  countries  are  m^jor  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  farm  products? 

A  Next  Is  Canada,  followed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. 'Within  the  European  Community.  Uve 
largest  market  is  Germany  and  the  second  is 
the  Netherlands 

Q.  What  Is  the  trend  In  U.S.  farm  axports 
to  Europe? 

A.  There  are  two  trends  In  our  trade  with 
the  European  Community  Stales  of  commodl- 
Ues  subject  to  the  variable  levy  (a  tariff  that 
can  be  quickly  raised  or  lowered!  ^re  up  a 
little  this  last  year,  because  of  their  short 
crops  But  the  trend  la  very  definitely  down- 
ward. Sales  are  up  on  all  other  commodities. 
Over  all.  the  volume  of  sales  seem  to  be 
holding  about  even. 

Q  If  the  goal  of  10  blUlon  dollars  a  year  in 
farm  exports  is  reached,  will  this  help  the 
income  of  the  individual  US.  fanner? 

A.  We  certainly  think  that  it  will  Pirst 
of  all.  farmers  are  still  holding  sizable  acre- 
ages out  of  production,  which  means  that 
American  farms  can  produce  more  than  can 
be  sold  domestically  or  abroad. 

Q.  How  much  land  Is  idle? 

A  About  34  mlUlon  acres  are  being  kept 
out  of  production  this  year  by  farmers  par- 
ticipating In  the  cotton,  wheat  and  feed- 
grain  programa. 

Q  So  if  markets  expand  abroad,  the  farmer 
can  produce  more — 

A.  He  can  produce  more,  and  this  reduces 
hla  average  coet  per  bushel  or  per  bale  and  it 
Increases  his  receipts  Generally  it  wui  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  net  more  doUars. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  that  US.  fanners 
wUi  price  themselves  out  of  markets  abroad  If 
their  coats  keep  rising'' 

A  Perhaps  with  the  types  of  commodltlea 
t.hat  *«  «  juld  call  labor-intensive — yes — the 
crops  that  cannot  be  readily  mechanized  But 
for  those  crops  that  can  be  mechanized — such 
as  feed  grains,  soybeans  and  wheat — we  feel 
that  American  farmers  will  continue  to  have 
a  competitive  advantage 

Q  What  are  the  proepecte  for  American 
argicultura!  exports  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries—  Russia     China     Eastern    Europe? 

A  Let  s  take  Ea^teru  Europe  flrst.  We  look 
for  some  modeat  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
Eastern  European  countnea.  It  has  been  ex- 
panding. We  see  nothing  in  the  future  tliat 
would  alter  that  trend  They  are  desirous  of 
earning  foreign  exchange,  and  they  are  look- 
lag  west.  Some  of  the  commodities  we  want 
to  sen  are  items  that  they  need 

In  the  case  of  China.  I  don't  tblnk  anyone 

knows  the  axiswar  yet.  Canada  has  made  sub- 

stanUal  sales  of  wheat  to  China  for  several 

years. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  large  the 


trade  with  China  and  Russia  would  become 
If  conditions  were  right. 

Q  Is  It  possible  that,  as  political  relations 
improve  with  China,  the  US  might  have 
greater  access  to  whatever  market  Is  there? 

A.  I  presume  we  would  have  greater  ac- 
cess, because  we  have  none  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  Is  the  Govern- 
ment paying  In  subeldlee  to  bolster  farm 
Income? 

A.  It  win  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  5  bU- 
llon dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ends 
June  30. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reduction  In  this  subaldy 
U  farm  exports  continue  to  rise? 

A  I  don't  see  any  significant  reduction 
during  the  three-year  Ufe  of  the  1970  agricul- 
tural act.  What  would  be  possible  after  that 
will  depend  partly  on  the  desire  of  Congress. 
We  were  convinced,  at  the  time  we  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  '70  act  with  the  Senate 
and  House  agricultural  committees,  that  any 
significant  reduction  in  payments  to  farmers 
at  this  juncture  would  have  meant  a  com- 
parable reduction  In  net  farm  Income.  What 
has  happened  through  the  years  Is  that  the 
payments  have  been  capitalized  into  land 
prices  and.  in  turn.  Into  the  farm -mortgage 
structure  and  into  local  taxing  patterns.  To 
reduce  payments — with  so  many  farmers  op- 
erating on  thin  margins — would  be  demoral- 
izing across  the  farm  country — not  only  to 
farmers  themselves  but  to  whole  communi- 
ties. 

Q  If  bUght  abould  cut  the  com  crop  se- 
verely this  year,  would  this  hurt  farm  ex- 
ports? 

A.  If  our  production  of  com  should  be  re- 
duced substantially,  we  would  probably  sell 
lees,  simply  because  we  wouldn't  have  It  to 
seU.  Last  year,  when  bUght  and  drought  bit, 
that  was  not  the  oase.  because  we  had  carry- 
over supplies  on  hand,  and  we  could  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  export  coaimltments. 

Q.  What  Is  the  latest  report  on  com 
blight? 

A.  We  do  not  know  at  this  date  what  will 
happen  It  depends  on  factors  stUl  unknown. 
Weather  is  the  prindpial  one. 

We  know  that  the  situation  this  year  Is 
different  in  one  respect  from  last  year.  The 
blight  spores  are  in  existence  over  a  much 
wider  geographical  area — they're  In  place  and 
waiting.  If  the  weather  conditions  are  right — 
warm  and  humid — they  will  do  their  work. 

But  tbe  crop  is  not  yet  far  enough  along  to 
teU  what  Is  likely  to  happen  BUght  attacks 
late  In  the  growing  season.  Last  year  It  hit 
Its  peak  in  August  and  early  September. 

HOW  naouoHT   is  httbtino  otttput 

Q.  Is  drought  going  to  cut  crop  produc- 
Hon? 

A.  The  prolonged  dry  spell  In  the  South- 
west is  severely  affecting  the  crops  In  that 
area.  In  fact.  In  some  areas.  It's  beginning  to 
look  Uke  there  vrtll  not  be  any  crops  In  1971  — 
except  where  irrigation  Is  available  I  was  In 
the  Southwest  In  early  May  There  are  large 
areas  where  no  wheat  will  be  harvested.  In 
some  areas  it  is  too  dry  to  plant  cotton. 
Pasttirte  are  not  growing. 

But,  over  all.  In  terms  of  wheat,  the  pros- 
pects are  for  a  crop  about  the  same  as  last 
year's,  because  the  largest  wheat-producing 
areas  are  to  the  north  of  the  drought  belt: 

As  to  com.  If  the  blight  hits  very  hard, 
we  could  have  a  crop  as  low  as  3.8  bllUon 
bushels.  If  blight  Is  not  a  factor  at  all. 
the  crop  could  be  as  high  as  5  billion  bushels 

Q.  How  much  com  does  the  US  need  per 
year? 

A  On  an  average  over  the  past  three  years, 
we  have  utilized  4  6  million  bushels  annually 

Q  If  blight  hit«  corn  hard,  and  the 
drought  gets  worse,  what  would  be  the  im- 
pact on  the  over-all  US   economy? 

A.  This  would  definitely  affect  the  econ- 
omy, t>ecause  people  who  are  producing 
com  and  grain  sorghum  and  cotton  are  also 
a  very  good  market  for  aU  kinds  of  oom- 
modiues.   But  so  far  the  Impact  has  been 
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mainly  on  the  fanner  whose  crope  were  de- 
stroyed last  year  He  suffered  an  economic 
loss.  The  total  Impact  Un't  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  the  General  Motors  strike,  yet  it 
Is  a  significant  economic  factor. 

Q.  Wm  there  be  enough  blight -reslsUnt 
seed  for  the  com  crop  next  year? 

A.  Yes,  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
enough  of  the  resistant  seed  this  vear  to 
take  care  of  most  of  the  planting  needs  in 
1972 

Q.  Farming,  it  seems,  Is  stlU  a  big  gamble, 
even  with  all  the  modem   technology— 

A.  It  certainly  is  a  big  gamble  for  the 
individual  There  is  more  resiliency  In  our 
system  today  than  there  was  30  years  ago 
We  have  more  drought-resistant  crops  TTie 
farmer  today  Is  better  able  to  withstand  the 
seventies  of  weather  than  at  an  earlier  date 
There  Is  more  irrtgatlon  to  keep  production 
going  when  its  dry.  But  farnUng  still  U  a 
hazardous  Industry. 

Q.  How  many  farmers  are  there  now  in 
this  country? 

A.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  there  are  about 
2.8  million  farmers  This  counts  any  person 
living  In  the  country  who  has  10  or  more 
acres  and  markets  »60  worth  of  oommodiues 
or  more  in  a  year— or  has  less  than  10  acres 
but  at  least  »250  in  marketings  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  work  elsewhere,  who 
rent  some  land  to  a  neighbor  and  for  whom 
the  farm  U  pnnclpally  a  place  to  Uve  but 
they  get  coimted  In  the  rural  population 
Just  how  many  of  these  there  are,  we  do  not 
know. 

We  do  know  that  if  we  count  the  farmers 
who  have  at  least  $10,000  gross  receipts  an- 
nually, there  are  less  than  a  mlUlon  of  them 
But  these  farmers  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
nauon's  farm  products,  about   85  per  cent, 

rXWEH   FAXMEKS,    BICCCR   r/lSMS 

Q.  WUl  the  number  of  farms  continue  to 
decline? 

A.  We  think  farms,  on  the  average  wUl 
continue  to  get  larger,  which  wUl  mean  there 
win  be  fewer  farm  operators. 

Q.  How  big  does  a  farm  In  the  Midwest 
have  to  be  these  days  to  be  successful  and 
how  much  of  an  Investment  Is  necessary? 

A  An  efflclent  corn-l)eIt  farmer,  operating 
with  the  lowest  cost  possible,  will  need  about 
500  acres  The  land  would  have  a  value  at 
least  $500  an  acre.  There's  a  quarter  of  a  mU- 
Uon  dollars  Now  add  your  equipment  cost 
of  »100.000— no  less  And  If  It's  a  livestock 
farm,  there  are  additional  costs 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  capital  require- 
ments in  agriculture  today,  and  that  Is  why 
an  adequate  supply  of  credit  Is  Important 
I  was  surprised,  when  I  examined  the  record 
that  under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  supply  of  credit  available  to  farmers 
had  not  been  significantly  Increased  for  11 
years  untu  the  President  took  action  re- 
cently 

Q  Mr  Secretary,  a  question  for  consum- 
ers: What  is  going  to  be  the  trend  in  meat 
prtces? 

A  Meat  prices,  whUe  they've  gone  up  in 
absolute  terms,  are  not  high  in  terms  of 
wage  rates  The  average  American  has  never 
been  able  to  buy  a  steak  with  fewer  min- 
utes of  work  This  Is  part  of  the  efficiency 
story  of  American  agriculture.  Our  cattle 
industry  is  efflclent,  and  the  price  farmers 
receive  for  live  cattle  has  been  higher  In  the 
past  than  It  Is  today 

Q  But  what  trend  do  you  see  In  meat 
prtces? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  they  might  advance 
at  least  as  much  as  catUemen's  costs. 

Q   What  about  hogs? 

A.  Hog  prices  are  quite  low  Hog  prices 
ranged  between  $28  and  $29  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  early  Ua  1970.  Farmers  responded 
by  producing  too  many,  and  the  price  went 
down  to  as  low  as  $15.60  per  100  pounds  for 
a  few  months.  And  hog  fanners  suffered 
losses. 
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Now,  farrowlngs  [births  of  pigs]  are  lower 
this  spring,  and  the  Indications  are  they'll 
be  down  further  next  fall  Prom  now  on  we 
expect  some  stregnthenlng  in  the  prices 

I  am  concerned  that  during  the  last  half 
of  1970  the  pricing  policies  of  the  food  In- 
dustry did  not  reflect  the  drop  in  llve-hog 
prices  immediately  Even  though  the  price 
came  down  at  the  farm  level,  there  was  no 
corresponding  drop  in  retail  prices  For  a  pe- 
riod of  five  months  the  retail-pricing  pattern 
for  pork  did  not  reflect  the  drop  In  the  farm 
price. 

We've  made  an  urgent  plea  to  the  food  In- 
dustry, and  partlctUarly  to  the  supermarkets 
"Please  change  your  pricing  policies  so  that 
prices  at  the  meat  counter  quickly  reflect 
changes  in  farm  prices  Then  farmers  can  at 
least  receive  the  benefit  of  Increased  sales" 

Q    What  has  been  the  response'' 

A.  There  has  been  some  response,  but  not 
enough.  In  my  Judgment.  The  margin  be- 
tween farm  and  retail  prtce  continues  to  rise 

PRISIDKKTIAL    BOOST    rOE    ACaiCULTX'RE 

Q  Mr  Secretary,  why  did  President  Nixon 
invite  farm  leaders  to  the  White  House  re- 
cently and  put  on  a  big  show  for  them'' 

A.  The  President  Is  very  much  impressed 
with  the  increased  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican fanner.  Agriculture  leads  all  other  In- 
dustries in  this  respect  He  feels  that  the 
consuming  public  needs  to  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  farmer  more  The  Presi- 
dent also  ha^  a  genuine  concern  for  the  fact 
that,  In  spite  of  what  farmers  have  con- 
tributed to  the  American  economy  and  the 
world,  they  haven't  been  rewarded  equitably 
In  terms  of  their  share  In  the  prospertty  of 
this  country 

This  was  an  efTort  to  dramatize  this  Im- 
portant farm  story  to  the  consuming  public 
The  exhibits  bore  this  out.  They  were  di- 
rected not  to  farmers  but  to  urban  people. 

Q.  What  points  did  the  exhibits  stress? 

A.  Tliey  pointed  to  the  improved  efficiency 
In  agriculture,  and  how  it  was  brought 
about— and  to  the  fact  that  food  prices,  even 
at  retail,  have  not  gone  up  as  much  as  In- 
comes, and,  therefore,  food  costs  are  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  Incomes  after  taxes  than 
ever   before.   This  was  the   basic   message 

Then  the  exhibits  pointed  out  the  various 
factors  contributing  to  this  improved 
efficiency,  and  they  made  some  income  com- 
parisons showing  that  return  to  the  farmer 
for  labor  and  for  capital  lags  behind  the 
rest  of  the  economy 

Q  How  far  behind'' 

A  In  1960  total  per  capita  Income  of 
farmere — «nd  this  Included  farm  and  off- 
farm  Income^was  abr  iit  55  per  cent  of  the 
level  of  urban  incomes  It's  now  up  to  78  per 
cent. 

Q.  Those,  of  course,  are  averages.  How  well 
do  the  top  fanners  do? 

A.  Some  Individual  farmers  who  have 
enough  volume,  who  have  great  managerial 
ability  and  whose  farms  are  In  the  right 
places,  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Q  Is  the  Administration  taking  any  steps 
to   Improve   the   average   farmer's  situation? 

A  The  President  has  made  a  number  of 
moves  to  do  this  He  acted  recently  to  expand 
the  supply  of  credit  for  farm-operating  ex- 
penses and  farm  ownership  The  release  of 
some  additional  loan  funds  lor  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  wlil  help  In 
the  long  run. 

We  are  expanding  the  work  on  small  water- 
sheds Tills  doesn't  help  the  individual  op- 
erator directly,  but  Improves  the  tone  of 
rural  America 

The  new  farm  legislation,  which  Is  Just 
now  going  Into  efTect,  was  developed  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  with  Administration  sup- 
port We  think  It  will  be  a  constructive  force 
In  eventually  Improving  the  lot  of  the  farmer 

The  research  ePon  has  been  expanded  to 
get  at  some  of  the  key  problems  More  re- 
search on  the  com  bUgbt,  an  obvious  need, 
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Is  one  example.  The  cattle  tick  and  the  fire 

ant  are  others  There  is  also  Increased  re- 
search on  alternate  methods  of  oontroUlng 
peste.  including  biological  controls 

Q.  Farm  State  Congressmen  say  that  rais- 
ing Government  price  supports  on  basic 
commodities  Is  the  way  to  help  farm  in- 
come— 

A.  This  is  one  of  the  real  debates  It  has 
been  one  cf  our  concerns.  When  prices  are 
maintained  at  artlflclally  high  levels,  do- 
mestic consumption  is  reduced.  And.  more 
importantly,  they  Interfere  with  the  flow  of 
goods  into  international  markets. 

The  new  farm  legislation  permits  prtoe- 
support  levels  to  be  kept  generally  below 
world  prices  and  provides  for  payments  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer  that  require  him  to 
keep  a  portion  of  his  tUlable  land  out  of 
production  to  bolster  farm  Income  inde- 
pendent of  the  price  structure.  This  permits 
the  commodities  to  move  freely  into  in- 
ternational trade. 

To  be  specific.  If  the  price  of  com  should 
be  supported  at  higher  than  the  world  price, 
then  the  only  way  we  could  move  It  In  world 
trade  would  be  with  a  subsidy  behind  it.  By 
permitting  the  uade  to  compete  on  a  free 
basis,  a  greater  total  can  be  moved  than  If 
we  had  to  negotiate  continuously  on  what 
the  subsidy  would  be. 

We  are  determined  to  conduct  our  price- 
support  programs  In  a  way  that  wlU  maxi- 
mize our  sales  In  world  competition,  and  I 
think  we  are  accomplishing  that 

Q.  WUl  you  continue  to  resist  demands  to 
increase  price-suppon  levels? 

A.  Yes,  we  will  And  let  me  point  out  that 
the  agricultural  committees  also  understood 
and  supported  this  position  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate 

Now  understand,  we  stlU  have  commodity 
price  support  loan  programs  A  farmer  may 
obtain  a  commodity  loan  on  his  grain  or  cot- 
ton at  harvest  time  or  during  the  marketing 
year  This  nonrecourse  loan  protects  him  in 
case  of  a  catastrophic  price  drop,  provides 
cash  at  market  time,  and  permits  him  to  sell 
his  crop  when  he  thinks  the  market  Is  right 

Q  A  Republican  Congressman  from  the 
Midwest  said  recently:  "President  Nixon  Is  In 
deep  trouble  now  m  the  farm  belt  Unless  he 
gets  back  the  farm  vote,  the  1972  election  ■will 
go  down  the  drain."  This  Republican  went  on 
to  say:  "What  Nixon  must  do  is  raise  the  loan 
support  on  com.  soybeans,  wheat  oats,  bar- 
ley and  flax  and  put  a  floor  under  prtces  gen- 
erally." Do  you  have  authority  to  raise  price 
supports? 

A.  Within  limits,  yes.  But  not  to  increase 
direct  payments  to  farmers 

I  think  It's  highly  questionable  whether 
raising  price  supports  would  actually  im- 
prove income,  even  in  the  short  run  So  If 
there  Is  a  political  problem,  I  don't  believe 
that  Is  the  answer 

Q  Is  the  President  In  political  trouble  In 
the  farm  States'" 

A.  I  don't  think  so,  I've  read  the  articles 
about  what  happened  in  the  farm  States  in 
the  1970  elections  I  know  those  States  well 
and  I  know  that  in  most  of  them  there  were 
significant  local  Issues. 

Now,  what  s  ahead? 

For  one  thing,  we  find  that  farmers  like 
the  new  agriculfurai  program  so  far.  We've 
been  getting  a  favorable  response  in  the  last 
two  months,  and  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sign-up  under  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  both  the  wheat  and 
feed-grain  programs  Is  the  largest  ever 

At  first,  farmers  didn't  seem  to  understand 
the  details  of  the  new  legislation  But  when 
they  began  to  analyze  it,  they  found  out  they 
did  like  it.  that  it  did  give  them  additiona; 
flexibility  in  operating  their  farms  The  cot- 
ton growers  also  seem  to  like  their  program 
quite  well. 

The  cotton  price  now  la  rising.  Farmers  can 
sell    this    year's    crop    now   by   contracts   at 
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r»Tr>r«ble  pnoea  and  rtlll  reoolTe  «  yuar«nte«l 
iddltloriAl  pajrment  of  15  cents  a  pound 
That  -^pn^senM  •  srood  return 

Q  Mr  ,S«vret«rv  what  do  you  think  Is  th* 
one  thing  to  :>*  iane  that  would  be  of  most 
help  v>  farmers' 

A  Actually  the  No  1  problem  that  the 
.'irmer  has  :oday  !s  Inflation 

The  one  thing  that  would  Improve  farm 
condltlone  most  would  be  to  bring  inflation 
under  control  so  that  the  cost  of  the  things 
farmers  purchase — either  for  production  pur- 
poses or  family  llTinf--wDuld  b«  leveled 

c-,rfj8«  income  from  sales  has  b«en  Increas- 
ing but  the  Increase  Is  being  eaten  up  by 
rising  costs  for  labor,  equipment,  rupplles 
*ncl  taxps 

The  position  Of  the  farmer  la  not  unlike 
the  person  on  a  flred  Income  l»arm  prices 
thenvieives  have  not  advanced  much  over  the 
past  two  decades.  The  farmer  has  produced 
more  Increttsed  his  doUar  sales,  only  to  see 
hli  Income  eroded  by  rising  oo»ts. 

FADING    TAU£    BTTVPLUSSS 

^-"^rry-ovfi  sUjcts  !r.  private  and  Oovem- 
mcnt  hands  at  end  of  crop  ye*r — 

Wheat  Peak.  1  4  billion  bushels — 1961; 
1971     (est.)   700  mil  lion  buah  els 

Oom:  Peak.  2  billion  bushels — IMl     1971 
(tmt  )   700  million  bushels 

Other  feed  gralas  P?ak,  28  5  million  tons — 
I9«l,    1971     >e«t  ,    15  mliaon  tons. 

CJotton;  Peak.  18  9  million  balea— 196« 
1971     (est  I  4  5  million  bales 

Soybeans  Peak  324  million  bushels — 1969 
1971:    I  est      '5  million  bushels 

Tobaocx5  Peak  46  billion  pounds — 1965 
1971:    (est  '   3  7  bllUon  pounds. 

As  surpluses  shrink  so  does  the  coat  to 
Oovwxnnipnt  of  handling  commodltlea  In 
storage  At  the  end  of  1963.  the  US  owned 
or  had  price-support  loans  outstanding  on 
8  bUlion  dollars'  worth  of  products  Today's 
tnyestment     93  8  billion. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  SONS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  RE\-OLUTION 

Mr    THURMONT)    Mr.  President,  the 

81st  iiinuai  congn?ss  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
luuon  met  in  AUantlc  City.  N.J..  diiring 
the  week  of  June  9 

This  patriotic  organization  is  noted  for 
their  diligent  attention  to  matters  that 
relate  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  them  dur- 
ing the  81st  annual  congress,  and  I  kmow 
personally  of  their  devotion  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr  President,  the  Sena  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  during  this  convention. 
passed  unanimously  several  resolutions 

I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  they  be 
printed  m  the  RkcoRo. 

There    bemg    no   objection,    the   res- 
olutions were  ordered   to  be  printed  In 
the  RkcoRD.  a"!  follows: 
81»T  AwNUAi,  CoNoaxss  National  Socimr  or 

rnx  Sons  or  thi  AMiaicAN  RiyoLtmoH 
The  following  Resolutions  were  presented 
by  the  National  Reeolutlons  Committee  to 
the  8l8t  Annual  Congreaa  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  were  unanimously  adopted: 

aaBOLUTTON    (fO.    t 

Whereas,  the  90th  Oongreas  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution meeting  in  Houston.  Texas,  In  June, 
1970.  adopted  s  resolution  expressing  un- 
equivocal support  of  voluntary  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers  In  our  public  schools:   and 

Whereas,  more  than  a  hundred  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States 
aen*t«  and  House  having  as  their  purpoee 
amending  the  Oonstltutlon  to  allow  volun- 


tary Bible  reading  and  prayers  In  public 
schools;   and 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  signatures 
have  been  presented  In  support  of  such  ef- 
forts: and 

Whereas,  all  efforts  to  amend  the  C3on- 
stltutlon  have  failed  to  reach  the  floor  of 
Congreas  because  of  the  inaction  o*  the  re- 
spective Congressional  Committees: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolutloo  recotnmends  amending  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  accomplish  volun- 
tary Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  public 
schools:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

axsoLtmoN  no    2 

Whereas,  the  UN.  Genocide  Treaty  is  a 
dangerous  document  that  may  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  If  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  could  nullify  the  free- 
doms our  forefathers  fought  for;  and 

Whereas,  the  treaty  could  abrogate  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  would  Impose 
World  Court  Jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of 
United  States  citizens.  Including  military 
personnel,  who  could  be  tried  by  foreign  tri- 
bunals without  the  protection  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  and 

Whereas,  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
be  an  Irrevocable  surrender  of  our  Republic 
and  Its  form  of  government  to  One-World 
United  Nations  Oovemment: 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  Congreas  assembled  this  8th 
day  of  June.  1971.  oppose  ratification  of  the 
Oenoclde  Treaty  in  any  form  whatsoever  by 
the  United  States  Senate:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  th^ 
resolution  be  presented  to  each  ntember  9f 
the  United  States  Senate  \ 

axaoLtrrioN  no.  s 

Whereas,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion In  the  United  States  Senate  concern- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  over  the  Continental 
Shelf:   and 

Whereas,  there  are  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  Continental  Shelf:  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Court  of  Just- 
Ice  said  In  1969  that  "those  rights  in  our  sub- 
merged land  continent  are  Inherent  rights  by 
virtue  of  our  sovereignty  over  the  adjacent 
land":  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  limit 
the  sovereignty  to  submerged  land  only  200 
meters  deep;  and 

Whereas,  if  we  agree  to  the  200  meters 
depth  the  United  States  will  lose  many  thou- 
sand  square   miles   of  submerged   land; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  Congress  assembled  that  the 
United  States  Insist  on  retaining  sovereignty 
over  all  of  our  Continental  Shelf  regardless 
of  depth,  until  It  plunges  into  the  deep  ocean 

KXSOLtTTTON    NO.    4 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its 
81st  Annual  Congress  assembled  that  the 
local.  9tate  and  national  societies.  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  cooperate  annually 
in  a  "USA  Appreciation  Sunday",  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  third  Sun- 
day in  October  each  year  be  set  aside  for 
participation  In  local  services;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  to  Implement 
this  resolution,  suitable  materials  be  made 
avaUable  upon  request  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary, chairman  of  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee, or  the  chaplain  general:  and 

It  Is  hereby  recommended  that  where  feasi- 
ble the  state  societies  and  local  chapters  at- 
tend church  tervlces  In  a  body  where  recog- 
nition Is  assured  by  a  pastor  and  the  congre- 
gation and  that  invitations  be  extended  to 


related  patriotic  organisations  to  Join  In  the 
observance. 

KXSOLUnOK    NO.    8 

Whereas,  the  current  status  of  Cuba  as  a 
Communist  puppet  which  Involves  naval, 
air,  and  missile  threats  to  the  United  States 
is  In  direct  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  existing  agreements 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  foreign 
Communist  governments  be  presented  a 
United  States  demand  to  remove  their  pres- 
ence from  Cuba,  and  U  they  fall  to  do  so 
the  United  States  stands  prepared  to  Intro- 
duce its  own  military  pKisture  Into  the  area, 
including  blockade,  occupation,  or  other 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  most  appropriate 
and  effective  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

RESOLUTION    NO.   S 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  growing  need  for  the 
presentation  of  the  historical  facts  concern- 
ing our  American   patriots;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  subversive  elements  to  undermine 
and  distort  the  history  and  background  of 
our  country; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  the  problems  of  Communistic  Infiltra- 
tion In  our  public  schools  Is  a  constant 
threat  to  our  system  of  government  and 
that  a  committee  of  compatriots  will  render 
a  valuable  service  by  examining  the  text- 
books used  in  the  schools  of  oxir  nation  and 
the  books  which  are  on  the  list  for  sup- 
plementary reading. 

kEaoLirnoN  no.  7 

Whereas,  the  P.B.I,  and  J.  Bdgar  Hoover 
and  their  administrative  policies  have  been 
under  unprecedented  attack;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  increasing  attack 
on  all  law  enforcement  agendee  In  this 
country;   and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Agency  he 
heads  symbollee  law  and  order  to  the  en- 
tire nation,  and 

Whereas.  Mr  Hoover  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est examples  of  dedication  to  civil  order  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Society  ot 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Ita 
81st  Annual  Congress  assembled  that  It 
voices  Its  wholehearted  support  of  the  pol- 
icies and  excellent  leadership  of  Mr  Hoover, 
personally,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  that  a  copy  of  this  rescrtu- 
tlon  be  sent  to  Mr  Hoover,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Attorney 
General   of  the  United   States. 

aiSOLUTION    NO.    8 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Its 
81st  Annual  Congress  assembled  that  the 
local,  states  and  national  societies  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  deplore 
and  condemn  the  action  of  those  Represen- 
tatives and  Senators  who  oondonsd  and 
aided  denunstrators  in  their  effort  to  shut 
down  the  operation  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  looked  with  a  tolerant 
eye  while  everj-  symbol  of  our  Republic  was 
villfled. 

RESOLtrnON    NO.    • 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  on  hand  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college,  and  to  elect 
a  president  by  popular  vote,   and 

Whereas,  the  bill  to  elect  a  president  by 
popular  vote  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate: 
and 

Whereas,  elections  by  poptilar  vote  would 
make  It  possible  for  10  states  to  elect  a 
president;  and 

Whereas,  a  situation  of  this  kind  could 
bring  a  chaotic  condition  to  our  nation  and 
put  It  under  control  of  ten  of  the  Ofty  states: 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tlon  at  Its  8lBt  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  It  opposes  any  action  that  would 
abolish   the  electoral   college:    and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Senator  of  the 
60  states  of  the  United  SUles,  stronglv  urg- 
ing each  Senator  to  vote  against  anv  and 
aU  bills  that  would  abolish  the  electoral 
college 

RISOLtmON    NO.     10 

Wherea^s  a.s  a  direct  result  of  sanctions 
Imposed  agaln.st  Rhodesia  by  the  United 
Nations  and  supported  by  the  United  States. 
the  United  States  now  purchases  Chromium 
Ore  from  Soviet  Russia,  at  a  greatly  Inflated 
price;  and 

Whereas,  Chromium  Ore  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  weapons  necessary  for  our  Na- 
tional defense,  as  well  as  materials  and  equip- 
ment necessary  in  our  dally  lives,  and 

Whereas.  Chromium  Ore  is  in  such  short 
supply  that  our  Oovermnent  has  recenUy 
had  to  release  for  domestic  use  a  large  i>art 
of  our  strategic  stockpile : 

Now,  therefore  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  reafHrms 
Resolution  No  9  as  adopted  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress of  the  Society  urging  the  Immediate 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  resumption  of  trade  with  the  Republic 
of  Rhodesia 

BKSOLtJTlON    NO.     1  1 

Whereas,  the  Federal  flag  desecration  stat- 
ute. Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Section  700. 
became  effective  July  6.  1968.  and  provides 
"Whoever  knowingly  casts  contempt  upon 
any  flag  of  the  United  States  by  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burning,  or 
trampling  upon  it  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both";  and 

Whereas.  Title  36,  United  States  Code. 
Chapter  10.  contains  a  codification  of  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  display  of  the  flag; 
any  use  of  the  flag  involving  disrespect,  al- 
though perhaps  not  Involving  desecration, 
would  violate  these  customs  and  rules.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
contain  criminal  penalties: 

Now.  therefore  it  is  hereby  resolved  by 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  In  annual  Congress 
assembled  that  all  compatriots  and  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  sup- 
port and  seek  enforcement  of  the  Flag  code 
and  the  Desecration  Statute  In  each  state 
said  local  community. 

RKSOLtmON    NO.    12 

Whereas,  legislation  Is  pending  In  Congress 
to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  fly  the  flag  of 
a  country  with  which  we  are  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities: 

Therefw*  be  it  hereby  resolved  bv  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  annual  congress  assembled 
that  all  compatriou  and  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  suppMjrt  legislation 
that  would  punish  citizens  flying  the  flag  of 
our  enemy. 

RXSOLtmON  NO.   13 

A  Resolution  to  express  appreciation  for 
assistance  rendered  to  the  81st  annual  Con- 
gress. 

Whereas,  the  Slst  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  successful  in  every  re- 
spect; and 

Whereas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  many  individuals  and  groups 
that  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Con- 
gress: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  hereby  expresses  lu  grateful  ap- 
preciation to  President  General  Walter  R. 
Martin  and  to  his  charming  and  devoted 
wife.  Eleanor,  for  the  faithful  performance 


by  him  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  high  of- 
fice and  the  gracious  giving  of  their  talents 
to  his  outstanding  administration     and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  our  apprecia- 
tion be  given  to  our  Executive  Secretary, 
Warren  S  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wife 
CHsela,  for  their  vita)  role  in  the  arrange- 
ments for,  and  execution  of.  the  Congress, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  our  grateful 
appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended  to 

C-ompatrioi  Vincent  Van  Inwegen.  Chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Society  OoagteeK  Ar- 
rangements Committee,  Compatriot  Richard 
E  Crane,  Go-Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  Congress  Arrangements  Committee, 
and  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  who 
assisted  them: 

Mrs  Vincent  Van  Inwegen.  Chairman;  Mrs 
William  Y  Pryor  and  Mrs  Richard  E  Crane 
of  the  Hospitality  and  Information  Commit- 
tee for  their  kindness  and  assistance. 

Compatriot  Hammond  Fowler  for  his  ad- 
dress at  the  luncheon  on  Monday; 

Mrs  Ann  Hawkes  Button,  for  her  address 
on  Tuesday  evening: 

United  States  Senator  land  Compatriot) 
Strom  Thurmond,  for  his  address  on  Wednes- 
day evening: 

Mtb  em  ward  L  Westbrooke  Registrar  Gen- 
eral, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
representing  Mrs  Donald  Spicer.  President 
General,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

Mrs.  Robert  8.  Hudglns,  Senior  National 
President.  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

Miss  Jane  E  Hardy,  National  President. 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution; 

Compatriot  Vincent  Van  Inwegen,  Presi- 
dent, New  Jersey  Society.  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution; 

Mrs.  John  F.  Grlffln.  State  Regent,  New 
Jersey  Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution; 

Mrs,  Robyna  Ketchum  of  Cos  Cob.  Con- 
necticut, for  her  gift  of  a  Freedom  Bell  to 
the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution: 

Past  President  General  Charles  A,  Ander- 
son, M.D  ,  for  arranging  the  display  of  S. 
Hubbard  Scott's  collection  of  Historical, 
State  and  Territorial  Flags  belonging  to  the 
Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  In 
this  81&t  Annual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
express  its  slncerest  appreciation  to  all  others 
whose  efforts  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  Congress, 


USE  OF  JAPANESE  AND  OKINAWAN 
PORTS  BY  U.S.  NUCLEAR-POW- 
ERED   WARSHIPS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  article  entitled: 
"Japanese  Hostility  in  New  Footnote," 
written  by  Willard  Edwards,  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
10.  1971  The  article,  which  was  based 
on  testimony  given  by  Admiral  Rick- 
over  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  concerns  onerous  and  unreason- 
able conditions  imposed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government  on  US  nuclear-pow- 
ered warships  visiting  US  naval  bases 
in  Japan  under  the  terms  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  with  Japan 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  which 
appear  to  be  wholly  unwarrant-ed.  ac- 
cess to  American  naval  bases  m  Japan 
had  to  be  suspended  for  a  total  of  11 
months  in  1968  and  1969  .since  early 
1970.  the  United  States  has  been  deprived 
altogether  of  the  use  of  our  naval  base 
at  Sasebo  for  these  ships,  and  has  lost 


access  for  its  nuclear  warships  to  all  fa- 
cilities at  our  base  at  Yokosuka  except 
one  drydock 

Mr  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
in  this  connection  that,  unless  this  situa- 
tion is  resolved,  our  nuclear  warships 
could  similarly  lose  access  to  U.S.  base 
facilities  In  Okinawa  if  the  Senate  rati- 
fies the  change  to  the  treaty  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan.  I  look  on  this  matter  with  grave 
concern.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  rever- 
sion and  the  restrictions  on  bases  in 
Japan.  Our  national  security  is  at  stake 
by  these  actions:  consequently.  I  am  di- 
recting inquiries  on  this  subject  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  will  wish  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  in  evaluating  the 
United  States  relationship  with  Japan. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  pertinent  extracts  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  testimony  on  this  problem  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  10,  1971] 

Japanese   HosTtLrrv    in    New   Footnote 
(By   Willard   Edwards > 

Washington,  June  9 — Recent  closed-door 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  reveals  Japanese  government 
harassment  of  the  United  States  Navy's  nu- 
clear warships  in  Japanese  ports. 

The  testimony,  now  available  In  censored 
form,  supplies  a  chilling  footnote  to  the 
history  of  strained  relations  between  this 
nation  and  Japan  It  Implies  a  Japanese 
hostility   of   unresisonable   proportions 

In  discussions  this  week  in  Pari?  and  next 
month  in  Tokyo.  American  Cabinet  officers 
and  diplomats  will  seek  to  adjust  the  eco- 
nonaic  factors  which  are  the  prime  caiise  of 
dispute  between  the   two  nations. 

The  US.  IS  understJindably  concerned 
about  the  tardiness  of  Japan  In  lightening 
Its  tight  import  quotas  high  duties  and  re- 
strictions against  foreign  Investment  while 
It  Invades  to  reap  big  profits. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally 
has  promised  a  new  "pet  touph"  policy  with 
both  Germany  and  Japar:  twc  foes  defeated 
In  1945  who  have  since  prospered  rriiphtily 
with  American  aid  and  under  the  protection 
of  American  arms  He  has  dared  to  suggest 
that  both  should  share  more  of  their  defense 

CiiStS, 

High-ranking  representatives  ■will  discuss 
these  issues  in  guarded  terms,  preserving  the 
amenities. 

But  Vice  Adm  H  G  Rlckover.  director  of 
the  Navy's  nuclear  propulsion  program.  Is 
no  diplomat  When  questioned  at  the  closed 
session,  he  minced  no  terms  In  accusing  the 
Japanese  government  of  manufacturing  false 
propaganda  for  political  purposes 

Rlckover  was  asked  about  an  Incident  In 
May,  1968  when  an  American  nuclear  sub- 
marine was  accused  by  Japan  of  contamlnat- 
l.'ig  Sasebo  Harbor  thru  the  release  of 
radioactivity 

A  long  and  exhaustive  investigation,  he 
said,  proved  beyoiid  doubt  that  the  sutena- 
rlne  had  not  released  radioactivity  Its  nu- 
clear reactor  in  fact  had  been  closed  down 
for  96  hours  prior  to  the  alleged  detection 
of  radioactivity  In  readings  taken  by  Jap- 
anese agents  In  a  small  boat  The  low-level 
readings  It  was  shown  came  from  welding 
machines  and  slm.llar  ge€w  on  other  Navy 
^h;ps,  a  c:>n"»nion  p>henomenon 

The  Japaiiese  government  highly  sophisti- 
cated In  the  atomic  energy  field,  was  fully 
aware  that  the  issue  was  "p>hony."  Rlckover 
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said,  but  deUber»teiy  set  out  to  use  the  Inci- 
dent Co  hBrmss  Nary  movements. 

It  tntenalflwl  its  monitoring  acUvuiea, 
Kinng  the  Jkpuxeee  public  the  impreealon 
th*t  the  ahlpe  were  dangerotia  '  Access  to 
American  oAva;  bases  in  Japan  by  nuclear 
w»r«hlpB  mt  suspende<l  for  a  total  of  11 
montha  Since  early  1970  Tio  nuclear  w»r- 
>IUp  txaM  been  permuted  In  the  baae  at  Sasebo 
and  all  facllltlee  at  Yokosuka  were  barred. 
with  the  exception  of  one  Irydock 

"T.  do  not  diailenge  the  rljjht  of  the  Japa- 
nese Ooyemment  to  monitor  our  nuclear- 
powered  shipe  "  RlckoTer  told  the  ctimmlttee 
"But  let  'js  bear  m  mind  that  the  rootext 
of  theae  nslts  la  that  of  a  cooperative  defense 
PBUttonahjp  In  which  the  US  has  under- 
taken to  defend  Japan  in  certain  drcum- 
stanoes  and  the  Japanese  in  return  tiave 
■*road  to  grant  us  certain  base  rights  Ln 
Japan 

^n  practice,  however  the  Japanese  (jov- 
emment  has  Imposed  rtnerous  and  unreason- 
able conditions  on  theee  visits  It  has  choeen 
to  build  up  faiae  fean  and  anxieties  In  the 
mlnda  of  the  Japanese  public  as  a  political 
expedient  Thia  Is  a  situation  which  poten- 
tially could  do  us  ip-eat  barm  ' 

Some  of  Rickover  »  testimony  w^as  deleted 
and  the  political  reasons  for  Japans  attitude 
were  left  unexplored  The  teetlnjony  pro- 
voked In  several  comnxl ttee  members  melan- 
choly reflections  on  the  prevalence  of  ingrati- 
tude anmng  oatlooa  as  among  men. 

JapaNVSB  MoMTToaiNo  or  VS.  Nucix** 
W&asKiPS 

(Extracts  from  Report  on  the  Hearing  before 
the    Joint    Committee    oc    Atomic    Energy 
Congress   of   the   United   States.   9ad   Con- 
gress, 1st  Session  on  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion  Program    Testimony  of  Vice  Adm.  H 
O   aickover    March  10.  1971 1 
In   clajBlfled   testimony.   Admiral   Rlckover 
covered    m    detail    the    problems    which    the 
Navy    has    experienced    as    a    result   of    false 
■■oontamlnatloc      allegations    raised    igalnat 
VS    nuclear- powered  warships  In  Japan,  and 
described    the   extreme    measures    being    ap- 
plied  by   the   Japanese   authorities   to   these 
ships  at  U  S    nava.  bases  in  Japan    Some  of 
these    measures    appear    to    gc    wel!    beyond 
what  Is  reasonable  and  proper  for  their  stated 
purpose    They   have   resulted   In   the   loss   of 
essential    U  S     baae    facilities    in    Japan    to 
OUT  nuclear  warships  for  extended  Terlods  of 
time    and  have  caused  other  Interferences  to 
the  operations  of  these  important  ships   This 
situation  has  been  allowed  to  develop  despite 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  safety  of 
tfiese  ships    and  the  truly  remarkable  record 
Admiral   Rlckover  has  achieved   In  the  con- 
trol of  radioactive  waste     see  pp    81   to  88) 

Although  very  little  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
testimony  on  this  subject  Involves  military 
security  Information,  the  departments  of 
State  and  Defense  have  requested  that  the 
full  text  not  be  published  at  the  time  In  the 
interwt  of  negotiations  now  In  progress  to 
«cure  satisfactory  access  by  US.  nuclear- 
powered  3varahlp)s  to  essential  US.  baae  fa- 
cilities in  Japan  on  a  stable  and  realistic 
basis.  While  complying  with  this  request,  the 
committee  regards  the  situation  described  by 
Admiral  Rlckover  as  unwarranted  and  In- 
consistent with  good  relations  If  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  resolved  in  the  current  n«go- 
tlatlona.  or  If  U.8  Duel  ear -powered  warships 
should  again  be  subjected  to  aenaationallaed 
false  charges  in  Japan,  the  committee  feels 
all  the  facts  of  the  situation  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  as  a  matter  bearing 
on  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  The  Joint  Committee  has 
asked  Admiral  Rlckover  to  keep  the  commit- 
tee advised  of  further  developments  relative 
to  thla  problem.  % 

NAVAL      KUCXTAa      P«OG>AM      HAS      OCTSTANOINC 
K£COU>    IN    PaOTECTINC    rNVWONimfT 

Representative  HoLincLD  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 


this  report  briefly,  and  I  feel  Admiral  Rlc.k- 
over  and  his  people  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  this  effort  That  Admiral  Rlckover 
has  been  able  to  take  a  program  as  big  and 
complex  as  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet — some 
100  operating  reactors — and  all  of  their  sup- 
port facilities,  shipyards  and  so  forth,  and 
operate  them  without  affecting  the  environ- 
ment Is  a  truly  remarkable  achievement.  It 
Is  particularly  remarkable  since  the  pro- 
cedures and  controls  he  uses  were  not  In- 
stalled as  an  afterthought  in  response  to 
laws  or  political  pressures  They  have  been 
built  Into  the  program  since  Its  Inception 
because  of  Admiral  Rlckovers  own  personal 
concern  for  the  environment  we  live  In 

rAL.SE  CONTAIAINATION    INCIDXNT   LN    JAPAN 

Senator  Bakxx  What  happened  In  the  big 
aap   over   c»ntamlnatlon   In   Japan? 

Admiral  RicKovni  I  believe  you  are  refer- 
ring to  the  Incident  which  occurred  in  May 
1968.  In  which  It  was  alleged  that  one  of  our 
nuclear  submarines  had  contaminated  Sase- 
bo  Harbor  by  releasing  radioactivity  How- 
ever there  was  never  any  contamination; 
that  was  a  phony  issue  The  Investigation 
conducted  at  that  time  by  the  Navy  and  the 
ABC  showed  conclusively  that  the  allegation 
was  without  foundation,  that  the  submarine 
had  not  released  any  radioactivity.  In  fact, 
the  reactor  had  been  shut  down  for  4  days 

Representative  Paici  As  I  recall,  the  prob- 
lem appeared  to  be  more  or  leas  Inherent  In 
the  kind  of  monitoring  system  ua«d  by  the 
Japanese  I  would  also  be  Interested  in  learn- 
ing how  this  matter  was  resolved,  and 
whether  there  are  currently  any  problems 
in  this  aspect  of  our  nuclear  submarine  visits 
to  Japan. 

CONTDTCriNO    PaOBLEMS    WPTH    JAPANTSE 
MONTTOaiNC    ST8TEU 

Admiral  Rickove*.  It  has  not  been  re- 
solved, sir,  we  are  still  having  serious  dllB- 
cultles  in  Japan.  Although  our  nuclear  war- 
ships visiting  Japan  have  adhered  scrupu- 
lously to  our  safKy  assurances,  and  no  levels 
of  radioactivity  have  ever  been  observed 
which  could  be  considered  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  safety,  the  Japa- 
nese monitoring  system  has  grown  progres- 
sively more  (deleted]  Since  the  political 
crisis  generated  at  Sasebo  in  19««,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  was  In  no  way  attributable  to 
our  nuclear-powered  warships,  the  monitor- 
ing system  employed  by  the  Japanese  has 
created  a  continuing  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion and  rear  surrounding  these  visits 
Because  of  this,  the  Navy  in  19«8  and  1968 
had  to  suspend  nuclear  warship  visits  to  our 
naval  bases  In  Japan  for  periods  totaling  11 
months,  and  has  experienced  numerous  other 
disruptions  of  essential  Navy  work  to  facili- 
tate pointless  Investigations  of  Irrelevant  and 
untraceable  electronic  phenomena  Since 
early  1970.  we  have  been  deprived  altogether 
of  the  use  of  the  US.  Naval  Base  at  Sasebo 
for  these  ships,  and  have  lost  access  to  all 
facilities  at  Yokosuka  except  one  drydock. 
I  Deleted.  I 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  another  Sase- 
bo-type  Incident  could  occur  at  any  time, 
creating  more  sensational  allegations  against 
our  nuclear  ships  (deleted  1 

CNEKASONABLE     CONDmoNS     IMPOSXD     ON     U.«. 
SUBMAaiNES 

I  would  emphasize  here  that  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  monitor  our  nuclear-powered  warships  or 
Impose  conditions  on  their  entry  Into  their 
ports.  They  have  the  right,  In  fact,  to  keep 
them  out  altogether.  This  Is  true  of  any 
warships,  however  they  may  be  propelled. 

But  let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the  context 
in  which  U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  visit 
Japan  is  that  of  a  cooperative  defense  rela- 
tionship between  our  Governments  In  which 
the  United  States  ha^  undertaken  to  defend 
Japan  In  certain  circumstances,  and  the 
Japanese  in  turn  have  agreed  to  grant  us 
certain  base  rights  In  Japan.  They  have  spe- 
clfloally  consented  to  the  use  of  these  bases 


by  OUT  nuclear-powered  warships  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
Imposed  onerous,  unnecessary,  and  unrea- 
sonable conditions  on  these  visits  at  an  ad- 
ministrative level  (deleted] 

It  Is  not  as  if  Japan  were  a  backward  na- 
tion, imposing  these  unreasonable  restric- 
tions out  of  Ignorance  or  superstition  They 
are  highly  so[>hlstlcated  In  the  atomic  energy 
field,  and  are.  In  fact,  building  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship  of  their  own.  They  understand 
perfectly  | deleted]  that  there  Ls  no  technical 
justlfloatlon  for  the  onerous  conditions  be. 
Ing  Imposed  on  our  nuclear  warships  What 
they  are  doing,  however.  Is  building  up  false 
fears  and  anxieties  regarding  nuclear  pqwer 
In  the  minds  of  thejr  own  public,  as  a  po- 
litical expedient.  These  fears  will  not  be 
easily  overcome  in  future  jrears   ]  Deleted  ] 

This  Is  an  Involved  and  complicated  Issue, 
sir.  but  It  Is  one  on  which  I  believe  this 
committee  should  be  fully  Informed,  for  I 
feel  It  could  potentially  do  us  great  harm. 
With  your  permission.  I  will  provide  a  com- 
plete report  on  this  for  the  record. 

Representative  PaicE  We  would  be  very 
much  Interested  In  having  that  In  the  record. 

WATXB    CX>OLXD    REACTORS    RELEASE     MINTMmf 

RADioAcrrvrrr 

Senator  Baker  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
one  more  question  In  that  connection?  This 
really  was  behind  my  question  a  nxlnute  ago 
about  whether  there  was  any  new  or  radi- 
cal type  powerplant  In  the  ofBng. 

As  you  know  there  Is  this  concern  of  the 
environmentalists  who  want  us  to  stop  build- 
ing reactors  and  stop  the  breeder  program 
and  wait  until  we  get  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  I  don't  advocate  this  for 
a  second  I  think  it  Is  very  shortsighted  and 
as  unrealistic  as  the  Japanese  episode  was 
unrealistic  It  U  Important  I  think  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  relations  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  efUclency  to  make 
sure  we  not  only  have  new  techniques  but 
that  we  advertise  them  well  and  carry  our 
point. 

Admiral  Rickoveb  There  are  no  reactors 
that  I  can  envisage  which  are  capable  of 
producing  leas  radioactivity  Into  the  environ- 
ment than  water-cooled  reactors.  The  Issue 
then  becomes  how  well  you  operate  and 
maintain  them  and  the  care  you  take  of 
radioactive  emissions  What  I  told  you  about 
the  110  naval  reactors  shows  that  It  can  be 
done. 

With  your  permission,  sir.  I  will  include 
greater  details  on  the  Japanese  episode 

Representative  Price.  Please  Include  It  In 
the  record. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows : ) 

SASEBO     INCIDENT     A     NONINCIDENT 

Admiral  Ricxover.  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  be 
aware  of  this  situation,  not  only  because  of 
Its  effects  on  the  nuclear  Navy,  but  also  be- 
cause this  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing 
which  undermines  public  confidence  In  and 
acceptance  of  nuclear  power,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

To  see  this  Issue  In  perspective,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  so-called  incident  at 
Sasebo  In  1968  was.  In  fact,  a  nonlncldent, 
consisting  entirely  of  a  brief  series  of  spuri- 
ous low- level  readings  registered  on  radio- 
activity monitoring  instruments  operated  by 
Japanese  Government  personnel  In  a  small 
boat  about  100  yards  from  the  U.S.  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  moored  In  the  harbor. 
These  readings  were  transitory  in  nature; 
they  were  not  reproducible  even  10  minutes 
after  the  peak  reading  was  recorded.  No 
contamination  existed;  no  radioactivity  was 
ever  found,  nor  was  cobalt-60  detectable  In 
the  harbor  bottom  sediment,  as  It  would  have 
been  if  reactor  plant  effluent  from  the  aub- 
marlne  had  been  the  cause  of  the  readings. 

NtrMEROUS  CONDITIONS  COtTLD  CAUSE  READINGS 

A  US.  Navy  repair  ship  was  located  be- 
tween the  submarine  In  question  and  the 
monitoring  boat  when  the  peak  readings  were 
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registered,  masking  the  submarine  from  the 
monitoring  InstriimenU  completely  The  re- 
pair ship  was  operating  a  number  of  welding 
machines  In  open  doors  In  a  direct,  unob- 
structed line  with  the  position  of  peak  read- 
ings, and  several  other  US  Naw  ships  were 
operating  radar  and  other  electronic  gear  in 
the  vicinity  Any  of  these,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  them,  could  easily  have  caused  the 
slight  instrument  aberrations  recorded  by  the 
Japanese  monitoring  boat.  Such  electronic 
Interference  to  radioactivity  monitoring  in- 
strumenu  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  readings  them- 
selves were  so  low  as  to  be  Inconsequential 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  safety.  Even  if 
one  assumes  that  the  abnormal  readings 
were,  in  fact,  caused  by  radioactivity— and  I 
emphasize  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
that  this  was  the  case— the  radiation  levels 
and  radioactivity  concentrations  would  have 
been  about  1.000  times  less  than  those  con- 
sidered acceptable  for  the  general  public  by 
such  authorities  as  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection 

tTNrnaj  states  demonstrates  sctbmarine 

NOT    RESPONSIBLE 

The  U.S.  Government  went  to  great  trou- 
ble and  expense  to  demonstrate  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  public  that  the  sub- 
marine had  not  caused  the  Instrument  aber- 
ration. At  the  request  ol  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  three  of  my  senior  people  were 
Immediately  sent  to  Japan  to  Investigate  the 
Incident  and  attempt  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
readings  In  addition,  a  legally  constituted 
Joint  AEC-Navy  examining  board  was  dis- 
patched to  conduct  an  IndepMndent  audit  of 
the  submarine  TTiese  groups,  on  the  basis  of 
official  records,  logs,  and  personal  interviews 
with  personnel  of  both  the  submarine  and  the 
facilities  which  supported  It  during  its  stay 
In  Sasebo.  established  beyond  doubt  that  the 
ship's  reactor  had  in  fact  been  shut  down  for 
some  96  hours  prior  to  the  recording  of  the 
abnormal  readings,  and  that  the  ship  had 
not  discharged  any  radioactivity  of  any  kind 
to  either  the  harbor  or  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. In  short,  they  established  that  the 
US  submarine  In  question  was  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  the  small  aberration  which  com- 
prised this  Incident  The  ship  had  scrupu- 
lously compiled  with  all  the  assurances  we 
had  given  the  Japanese  Government,  as  have 
all  other  U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  in 
Japan,  both  before  and  since 

JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  IGNORES  FACTS 

However,  the  Japanese  Government  did 
not  accept  the  evidence,  but  proceeded  as  if 
the  Investigation  had  shown  the  submarine 
to  be  at  fault  They  greatly  Intensified  their 
atmospheric  monitoring  during  visits  by 
U.S.  nuclear-powered  warships  and  asked  us 
to  give  them  additional  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  effluent  TTiese  ac- 
tions Inevitably  conveyed  to  the  Japanese 
public  the  Impression  that  the  ships  were 
dangerous,  and  that  our  assurances  were 
questionable. 

INCIDENT  DISRUPTS  tTSE  OF  VITAL  BASES 

Access  by  nuclear-powered  warships  to  our 
naval  bases  m  Japan  was  Interrupted  for  over 
7  months  while  the  Japanese  installed  addi- 
tional air  monitoring  equipment.  After  visits 
were  resumed.  In  December  1968,  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  transitory,  low-level 
aberrant  readings  of  the  type  that  occurred 
at  Sasebo  were  frequently  being  caused  by 
interference  from  nearby  US  Navy  electronic 
equipment  entirely  unrelated  to  our  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  We  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  Japanese  authorities  disregard  these 
phenomena,  since  they  are  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  trace,  and  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  In  any  case  However,  they  adopted 
the  policy  of  attempting  to  track  down  the 
cause  of  each  of  these  small  aberrations,  and 
undertook  progressively  elaborate  measures 
in  these  attempts. 


JAPANESE    TuLAKE    UNREASONABLE    DEMANDS 

In  April  1969,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minis- 
try submitted  a  list  of  equipment  which  they 
asked  the  Navy  not  to  use  while  nuclear- 
powered  warships  were  in  port.  In  order  to 
reduce  Interference  to  their  monitoring  in- 
struments. This  list  included  radar,  radiog- 
raphy and  X-ray  machinery,  and  other  ra- 
diating equipment.  This,  In  effect,  would  have 
closed  down  a  large  portion  of  these  naval 
bases,  interrupting  essential  work  for  no 
purpose  except  to  facilitate  the  investigation 
of  trivial  electronic  phenomena  Por  obvious 
reasons,  the  Navy  did  not  accede  to  these  re- 
quests; however,  the  fact  that  such  measures 
were  seriously  suggested  by  the  Japanese 
Government  demonstrates  how  far  these 
monitoring  policies  had  departed  from  real- 
ity On  one  occasion,  the  Navy  was  asked  to 
fKJStpone  for  several  weeks  the  entry  Into 
port  of  a  submarine  returning  from  an  ardu- 
ous patrol,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Japa- 
nese monitoring  boat  and  Its  crew 

(Deleted.] 

I  will  keep  the  Joint  Committee  informed 
of  further  developments  in  this  matter. 


MRS,  NORMAN  C    ARMTTAOE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  an- 
other outstanding  South  Carolinian  has 
received  national  recognition  bringing 
honor  and  esteem  to  herself  and  her 
State.  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Armltage  of 
Spartanburg.  S.C,  has  been  nominated 
for  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Republican  Women.  The  elections  will 
be  held  here  in  Washington  during  the 
NFRW  16th  biennial  convention  sched- 
uled for  October  20-23. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Armitage  has  a 
distinguished  record  which  indicates  her 
qualification  for  this  high  office.  An 
associate  professor  of  art  historj-  at 
Wofford  College,  In  Spartanburg,  she  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Women,  Who's  Who  in  the  South,  and 
Who's  Who  in  American  Politics. 

A  more  thorough  account  of  her  life- 
time of  achievements  appeared  in  an 
article  with  the  headline  'GOP  Women 
Nominate  Mrs.  Norman  Armitage."  This 
article,  along  with  an  editorial  entitled 
■'She  Earned  Top  Office,"  appeared  in 
the  June  18  issue  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[The  Spartanburg  Herald.  Spartanburg,  S.C, 
June  18,  1971] 

OOP  WoMiN  Nominate  Mrs.  Norman 

A&MITAaX 

Mrs.  Norman  C.  Armitage  of  Spartanburg 
has  been  nominated  for  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women 

Mrs.  Armitage  (Connie)  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  NFRW.  which  Is  headed  by  Mrs 
Gladys  O'Donnell. 

Elections  will  take  place  at  the  NFRW  16th 
biennial  convention,  Oct.  30-33  at  the  Wash- 
ington-HUton  Hotel  The  term  of  office  will 
t)egln  Jan.  1.  1972.  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  who  has 
served  two  3-year  terms,  cannot  succeed  her- 
self. 

TTie  nominating  committee  met  In  Wash- 
ington Friday  and  submitted  a  alate  of  nom- 
inees for  the  seven  top  national  offices.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mrs  Armitage,  the  other  nominees 
are  Miss  I^ahoma  I>ennls  of  Topeka.  Kan.. 
first  vice  president.  Mrs.  Laddie  F.  (Pat) 
Hutar  of  Chicago,  second  vice  president;  Mrs. 


James  W.  (Ann)  Blackham  Jr.  of  Winchester. 
Mass..  third  vice  president;  Mrs.  James  i  Ann) 
Tuck  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  John  T.  (Fran)  Salmon,  of  Tuc- 
son. Ariz..  Secretary:  and  Mrs  Henry  8 
(Betty)  Hettman  of  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  treas- 
urer. In  essence,  the  slate  maintains  the  lead- 
ership of  the  last  two  yeao^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  treasurer.  Mrs  Heltman  recently 
succeeded  Mrs    Wendell  Hobt)s  In  that  post 

Mrs.  Armitage.  associate  professor  of  art 
history  at  Wofford  College,  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  American  Women.  Who's  Who  In  the 
South,  and  Who's  'Who  In  American  Politics 
She  Is  a  fellow  and  holder  of  scholarships 
from  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties She  serves  on  the  9-m&n  South 
Carolina  Pine  Arts  Commission  She  has  been 
active  in  state  politics  since  1960  In  the 
NFRW  she  was  elected  second  vice  president 
In  1962  and  reelected  in  1964  She  was  elected 
as  first  vice  president  in  1968  and  re-elected 
m  1970. 

In  discussing  the  slate  submitted.  Mrs. 
O'Donnell  said:  "These  women  possess  out- 
standing political  backgrounds,  m  addition 
to  talent,  articulation,  and  political  acumen. 
They  are  effective  pK>wers  within  the  Na- 
tional Federation." 

Dorothy  Andrews  Kabls  of  Delaware  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  sersed  a*  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee 

SHI   EARNED   TOP   omci 

Mrs.  Constance  Armitage  deserves  congrat- 
ulations for  her  nomination  to  be  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

She  has  served  that  organization  constantly 
and  well,  which  could  be  said  also  of  her 
service  to   the   Republican   Party 

She  was  the  states  national  committee- 
woman  in  1964  and  was  a  memt>er  of  the 
party's  Platform  Committee  Por  the  leader- 
ship she  gave,  she  was  selected  for  the  Silver 
Medallion  award  by  the  Republican  Women. 

In  1967,  she  was  elected  first  vice  president 
of  the  organization  and  in  1969  she  was  re- 
elected 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  her  term 
of  office  coincide  with  a  presidential  election. 
In  which  her  talent,  dedication  and  interest 
will  be  of  much  value  to  her  party 


AUTHORITY  POR  THE  COMMTITEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  REPORTS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports  throughout  the 
dav  tomorrow  until  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
UNTIL  9  AJi4.  ON  TUESDAY. 
JUNE  29.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
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receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentauves  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  until  10  ajn.  on  Monday 
next 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS RIBICOFF  .\ND  McINT\'RE 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrsima  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next  immediately  foi lowing  the 
recognition  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut <  Mr  RiBicoFF'  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Mr  McIntyre'  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGR-\M  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY.  JUNE  28.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  orders  recognizing  Senators 
on  Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with 
sUtements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Idmt.  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous-consent 
requests,  and  I  do  so  after  having  con- 
sulted with  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  and  with  the  principal 
parues  to  ail  of  the  amendments  and 
measures  to  which  I  shall  allude 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  already-  secured  an  or- 
der by  which  the  Senate  ^-lU  adjoium. 
upon  the  close  of  business  today,  until 
10  am  .  Monday  and  that  the  Senate. 
upon  the  completion  of  lt6  business 
on  Tuesday,  will  adjourn  until  9  ajn.. 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Under  the 
order  which  I  have  recently  secured,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess,  upon  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday  next,  until 
9  ajn..  Tuesday 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment,  and 


permit  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum''  It  wnll  be  for  a  short  duration. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  just  let  me  get  the  response 
from  the  Chair'  I  am  not  propounding 
a  unanimous  consent  request 

Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanlmoxjs  consent  that  time 
on  S  991.  the  saline  water  conversion 
measure  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado    Mr  AliottV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  amend- 
ments to  S  991  be  limited  to  1  hour  on 
each  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Mr  Jackson:  and  that 
time  on  amendments  to  amendments  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  the  tlnie  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  all 
amendments  be  charged  against  the 
time  allotted  on  the  bill  S    991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  In  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  be 
authorized  to  yield  time  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  with  the  exception  of 
a  motion  to  lav  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amendment 
not  germane  be  received 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  7960,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  se- 
nior Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kz.vNtDYi  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javfts). 
the  time  to  be  limited  to  1  hour. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  any 
amendments  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  '  Mr   Kennedy  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  any 
amendments  be  charged  against  the  time 
allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  allocate 
time  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  at  the  close  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  Calendar  No. 
142.  H.R.  7109.  the  authorization  for 
NASA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  7109.  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  on  Monday 
next,  the  time,  beginning  with  the  call- 
ing up  of  that  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Chair,  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Can- 
non )  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  *  Mr.  Curtis  > .  and  that  time 
for  debate  thereon  not  extend  beyond  6 
p.m..  Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  7109  be  limited  to  1  hour 
on  each  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  biU.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr  Cannon),  with  the  excei>- 
tlon  of  amendment  No  233  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i  Mr  Mondale  i  ,  on 
which  amendment  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  time  be  limited,  under  the  same 
conditions,  to  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  a 
further  exception,  Mr.  President,  of 
amendment  No  223  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  > ,  with  respect  to 
which  time  thereon  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, under  the  same  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  controlled  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ume 
on  all  amendments  to  amendments  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
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the  dlstlngtilshed  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Cannon) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  all  amendments  be  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  bill,  H.R  7109 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  an  exception  to  the  last  previous  re- 
quest, that  with  respect  to  the  Mondale 
amendment  No.  233, 1  hour  of  the  2  hours 
allotted  on  that  amendment  be  utilized 
and  charged  against  the  bill  on  Monday 
next  and  that  the  remaining  1  hour  be 
reserved  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  a  further  excep- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  No.  223,  not  be 
charged  against  the  time  on  the  bill  on 
Monday  next,  but  that  that  time  be  re- 
served until  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideraUon  of  the  resolution  continu- 
ing appropriations  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  4  hours  which  have 
previously  been  allotted  thereto  by  con- 
sent agreement,  a  vote  occur  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  this 
proviso,  Mr  President,  that  In  the  event 
Senators  wish  to  yield  back  time  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  they  may  do  so 
and  that  the  vote  then  occur  thereon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  continuing 
resolution  on  T^iesday  next,  the  Senate 
resume  Its  consideraUon  of  H.R  7109, 
the  authorization  for  NASA,  and  that 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale  i.  No.  233.  then 
become  the  pending  question  and  that 
the  remaining  1  hour  reserved  thereon 
begin  running. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  No 
233  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr 
MoNDALi',  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr  Javits  ' , 
No  223.  and  that  Ume  thereon  then  be- 
gin running 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon 
disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  No.  223, 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
a  final  vote  on  HJl.  7109,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  any  Senator  may,  of 
course,  offer  an  amendment  at  that  time 
if  he  so  desires,  but  without  any  time  for 
debate  thereon  because  the  Ume  will  have 
expired  for  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive 
rule  xn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  calling 
that  to  my  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  rule  XII  be  waived,  with 
respect  to  the  requirement  for  a  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  without 
objection,  the  original  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  granted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  on  Tues- 
day next,  of  H.R.  7109,  the  authorization 
for  NASA,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  991,  the  saline  water  con- 
version measure. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  on  Tuesday  next  of 
S.  991,  the  saline  water  conversion  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  226, 
H  R  7960.  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
in  view  of  the  scheduling  of  the  various 
measures,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
time  agreements  have  been  entered  Into 
thereon,  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
be  waived  during  the  entire  day  on  Mon- 
day next  and  during  the  entire  day  on 
Tuesday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  previous  consent  agreement 
in  the  following  minor  respects: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  continuing  resolution  on  Tuesday 
next  be  4  hours,  rather  than  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  hours. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  4  hours,  the  vote  there- 
on, if — and  only  if — It  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  be  deferred  until  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  H.R.  7109,  the  author- 
ization for  NASA. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows 

tjNANI3€OU8-CON8«NT    AaUEXlCKNT 

Ordered,  Th»t,  diu-lng  the  conalderfctlon  of 
S.  991,  \,hf)  aallne  w«ter  bill,  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  3  bours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 


trolled by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  Allott) .  Provided  that  debate  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  coniroUed  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr  Jackaon)  Provided  further,  That  de- 
bate on  all  amendments  to  amendments  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendments  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Provided  further,  That  time  on  all  amend- 
ments shall  come  out  of  the  3  hours  on  the 
bill.  Provided  further.  That  no  amendments 
not  germane  shall  be  received,  and  that  time 
from  the  bill  may  be  allotted  to  any  motion 
or  appeal  except  a  motion  to  table. 

Ordered  further.  That  during  the  consid- 
eration of  HR  7960,  the  National  Science 
FHDuridatlon  bill,  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Javits » . 
Provided,  That  debate  on  amendments  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy) Provided  further.  That  time  on  all 
amendments  shall  come  out  of  the  1  hour  on 
the  bill,  and  that  time  may  be  yielded  from 
the  bill  to  any  motion  or  appeal  except  a 
motion  to  table. 

Ordered  further.  That  during  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R  7109,  the  NASA  authorization 
bill,  on  Monday.  June  28.  1971.  time  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  ( Mr  Cannon  i  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) .  such  time  to  rtm 
from  the  laying  down  of  the  bill  until  6  00 
p.m.  on  June  28,  1971.  Provided,  That  debate 
on  amendments  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Cannon),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  amendments,  Noe  333  by  the 
Senator  Prom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
Number  223  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  Javits).  Provided,  That  debate  on  the 
Mondale  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  2 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Cannon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mon- 
dale) .  1  hour  to  come  from  the  time  allotted 
on  the  bill  and  1  hour  to  come  on  Tuesday, 
June  29,  1971  Provided  further.  Th»X  debate 
on  the  Javits  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon ) ,  such  time  to  come  on  Tuesday, 
June  29.  1971  Provided  further.  TTiat  debate 
on  all  amendments  to  amendments  be  ILm- 
lt«d  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr  0*n- 
non),  with  the  time  on  all  amendments  to 
come  from  the  time  allotted  to  the  bill  on 
Monday  June  28   1971. 

O-d^ed,  Th»t  during  the  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution  on  appropriations 
for  1972  (H.J.  Res.  742)  ,  on  Tuesday.  June  29, 
1971.  time  for  debate  thereon  shail  be  4 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Elen- 
der)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young) .  Provided,  hoicexyer.  That  debate 
on  any  amendment  to  the  resolution  shall  be 
Umlteia  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  resolution  (Mr  E- 
lender)  and  time  for  debate  on  amendments 
to  amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  In  the  second  de- 
gree and  the  manager  of  the  resolution  But 
time  for  debate  on  all  amendments  ahall 
oome  out  of  the  4  hours  Provided  further. 
That  the  Senators  In  control  of  the  time  on 
the  resolution  may  allot  time  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendmeat,  motion,  or 
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appea.  with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  t«bl«. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Tuesday,  June 
as.  1971.  after  the  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized the  Chair  wUI  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.J  Res.  742.  following  the  4  hour  debate 
no  vote  will  occxir  and  the  Chair  wUl  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  amendment  No.  233  and  fol- 
lowing 'be  disposition  of  this  amendoMnt. 
amendment  No  233  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  Following  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  B.R.  7109.  Following  this  vote,  the  Senate 
will  Immediately  vote  on  H.J.  Res.  743  I^ol- 
lowing  this  vote,  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  VLS.   7960    (June  24.  1071) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


PRiX}R.-\.\! 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, even  though  I.  just  a  short  while 
ago.  completed  the  vairlous  unanimous- 
consent  requests  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  think  I  ought  to  state  the  pro- 
gram because  it  might  be  of  help  to 
Senators  and  their  staff  personnel  if  they 
can  read  it  in  the  Rbcord 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  wUl  convene 
on  Monday  next  at  10  ajn.  Following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicorri  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  McIntyrki 
will  be  recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  In  the  order  stated. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  morning  business.  The 
statements  therein  will  be  limited  to  3 
minutes  The  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  will  not  ex- 
tend beyond  11  am.  At  11  am  ,  or  at  such 
time  as  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  Is  closed,  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.  Calendar  No  142,  HJl 
7109.  the  authorlzaUon  for  NASA.  The 
time  thereon  will  be  controlled  and  will 
contmue  no  later  than  6  p.m  that  day 
Amendments  may  be  called  up  during  the 
day  and  voted  upon  The  time  on  any 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
with  time  on  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  charged  against  the  time  on  the  bill. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday,  it  will  stand  in  recess  until 
9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  on  Tues- 
day morning  next,  the  Chair  will  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  resolution  continu- 
ing appropriations  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  time  on  that  continuing 
resolution  will  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled.  The  time 
on  any  amendment  thereto  will  be  limited 
to  1  hour.  The  time  on  any  amendment  to 


an  amendment  will  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes Time  on  all  amendments  will  be 
charged  against  time  on  the  resolution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  4  hours,  or  at 
about  1  pm  ,  the  continuing  resolution 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  if  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  ordered  thereon,  and  the 
Senate  will  then  resume  its  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7109,  the  authorization  for 
NASA 

The  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  th^t  time  will  be  amendment  No 
233  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
MowDALE  > .  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement  reserving  1  hour.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Mondale  amendment 
No.  233  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No   223  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr   Javits>,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Javlts 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed, 
with  no  time  remaining  for  debate,  to 
the  vote  on  H.R  7109.  the  authorization 
for  NASA,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  any  Senator  may  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  action  on  the  Javits  amendment 
offer  an  amendment  without  any  time 
for  debate,  but  he  would  be  entitled  to 
a  vote  on  his  amendment. 

On  the  disposition  of  H.R.  7109,  the 
authorization  for  NASA  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  Senate  will  then  vote,  if  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  has  teen  ordered,  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  if  no  yea-and-nay  vote  is  ordered 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  it  will  have 
been  disposed  of  at  the  conclusion  earlier 
of  the  4  hours  allotted  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  NASA  authorization  and /or  the  dis- 
position of  the  continuing  resolution,  at 
that  particular  time,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  991, 
the  saline  water  bill,  with  a  3-hour  time 
limitation  thereon,  the  time  on  amend- 
ments limited  to  1  hour,  and  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  to  20  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  the  time 
allotted  to  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  after  the  disposition  of 
the  saline  water  bill  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foimdation,  H  R.  7960,  on  which  there  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with  time  on 
any  amendments  limited  to  10  minutes — 
to  come  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated  earlier,  on  the  disposition  of  these 
measures  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate 
will  stand  In  adjournment  until  9  a.m 
Wednesday  next. 

The  program  for  Wednesday  next  is 
not  now  clear,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Treasury  appropriation  bill  will  be  ready 
for  action,  along  with  other  measures. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  also  of  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  complete  its  calendar  business  on 
Wednesday  next,  prior  to  the  holiday,  in 
which  case  It  would  not  be  in  session  on 
Thursday  If  it  does  not  complete  its 
business  on  Wednesday  next,  then  it  will 
do  so  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  appreciation 
to  the  Chair,  to  Senators,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  for  their  patience. 
It  is  a  complicated  unanimous-consent 


agreement  and  a  detailed  program  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY. 
JUNE  28.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  June  28. 
1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  24  (legislative  day  of  June 
23), 1971: 

U.S.  DwnucT  CorKTB 

Charles  L   Brleant,  Jr  ,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  US  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  John  F.  McOohey,  retired. 
Dkpaktkxnt  or  Ju8tic« 

William  8.  Sessions,  of  Texas,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Seagal  V  Wheat- 
ley,  resigning 

FCDEKAL    HOMX    LOAN    BANK    BOABO 

Carl  O  Kamp.  Jr..  of  Bilssourl.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  80,  1976. 
( Reappointment. ) 

DKPAaruxi'rr  or  Detcnsx 
Richard   S.   Wilbur,  of  DUnoU.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  thz  Aemt 

The  following- named  p>ersonB  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

7*0  be  first  lieutenant 

Bratt,  Robert  A  ,  315389047 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

ChrtaUe.  James  R  .  406739368 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  app>olntment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade 
of  second  Ueutanant.  under  provlsloas  of 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106. 
3283.  3284,  3286.   3287.  3388.  and  3390: 

Barnes.  Larry  A  .  514523021 

BUbo.  Jon  P  .  228623973 

Boyd.  Robert  P   III.  258840268 

Bray.  Richard  D  .  510608669 

Brooks.  Frederick  A  .  494549208 

Buske.  Ronald  L..  499485425 

Carlson.  Charles  O  .  348406390. 

Carroll.  John  M  .  324666280 

Carter.  James  S  R  .  346387566 

Cash.  Dean  W  ,  506661289 

Chatham,  Stuart  L  ,  527802586. 

Chrlstlanson.   Harry   W  .   504564064. 

Comln,  Larry  E  ,  620469193 

Davis.  Lawrence  H  ,  510564287. 

Perachl,  Robert  T.,  396500661 

Putla,  Anthony  J  ,  135389737. 

Oorman.  Lewis  E  in.  153449861. 

Ooasett.  Donald.  411743303. 

Orover.  Joel  M  .  419620788. 

Henson.  John  A..  449786470 

HUU.  Barry  W  .  547664859 

Jackson.  Robert  W  .  335445577. 

Janskl.  Larry  W..  409820948. 

Jones.  Oscar  L  .  Jr  .  233788319 

Karczewskl.  Leonard.  327428973 

Kolp.  Alvln  A  .  300480860 

Lavy.  Howard  B  .  Jr  .  275386586. 

Llndaey,  Norman  H.,  432782993. 
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Long.  WUllam  D    533622549 
Lyday    Richard  L     297441091 
Mrrontiell    Thnmaa  U     27ti4'2'.i<J24 
Mills    nienn  U  ,  2418426:16 
Mongeon    Daiilel  O     527844804. 
Moore    Jamwi  K     462788370 
Novlpr    PranX  H     461885106 
Oatls   Roosevelt    III    587093784. 
Ormp    Terry  J     519521515 
Parker    Robert  C     585189802 
Paul    Walter.  390541035 
Pence    William  H     567803954 
PUlptck    Robert  G     384481978 
Poole    Cecil  H  .  Jr     449866275 
Pott*    Timothy  C     442465900 
Puffh    Peter  J     III    234700572 
RuAh    James  R     50952228Ci 
,Sanu«    Daniel,  Jr     059385415 
Savage    Michael  W     282469814 
Schllier    Thomas  O     5O4569.'^40. 
Scofleld    Kenneth  E    060420527. 
Sennlck    David  H     041327360 
Smith    Anthony  C     26776214,^ 
Stewart    Ijirry  D     420667144 
Btolze    Patrick  C     345401075 
Stone   James  W     450789695 
Swenson    Oerald  B     032346847. 
Tom    Oeonje  E     III    465844281 
TopaUan    Pavil  <'     022:m.^478 
Vanbu.sklrk    Jamee  H     Jr    349384348, 
Taws.  Nell  S     454789 irifi 
Young,  Donald  L  .  430889398 
Zerkow,  Paul  F..  173381188 


The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  provisions  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107  3288  3284  3286 
3287   3288    and  3290 

Ackerly.  William  G    Jr    018408682. 

Arnold.  Jackie  R     453907454 

Bleth    David  J     105401780 

Clark   Stephen  C    081421399. 

Crow   William  A    457882274 

Cummins   Paul  G  ,  403720610. 

Darts,  David  A     386524297 

Deiter,  William  T  ,  Jr  ,  114407173. 

Flnnegun,  Je{!rey  G    229709066 

Flannery   Joseph  G     124404358 

Frazo.  R-nest  R  ,  315563962 

OoettUch.  Walter  C    0484454O4 

Haxlng   John  H    209408826 

Havnes   Alan  L    522665925 

Hopkiiii   Charles  A    618542971. 

Jeffress   Michael  B    401726888 

Llebner   Francis  A    351427137 

McCarthv   Stephen  F  .  012404538. 

McDfmal'd,  William  T  ,  21754:1569 

McNamara   Thomas  M    036324878. 

Marsh    LawTence  R    386526822 

Mul'.hauf   Jay  R     389527812 

Nicholas   Daniel  D    294489893 

Ottley,  David  L  ,  529607023 

Pekula   Walter  E    Jr     166426224 

Rhodes.  Tom  C  .  227745431 

Richardson.  Dana  T    442527286 


Rybolt.  Richard  R.  L..  5115246^8. 
bahiln.  Carl  T  .  Jr  ,  011401969 
Simpsc^n.  Michael  Q  .  226667608. 
Storrs.  NormAE  W  ,  226680883 
F:;,zgera:d   William.  126404886 
Terry   Bennle  L    231660926 
TuUbane  Joseph  D  m   217569301. 
Wagner,  Michael  J  .  686283105 
Werle.  ChxUtopher  P    223721749. 
Woolfolt,  Rogers  J     226647992 
Ztuxher.  John  W  .  564726152. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24  (legislative  dav  of 
June  23  '.  1971 : 

Department  or  HiAixH    Education,  and 
WELrAJir 

Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr..  of  California.  tc>  b* 
au  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

U.8   TAiiFT  Commission 
Catherine  May  Bedell,  cf  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S   Tariff  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  ifl, 
1974 

Joseph  O  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16,  1977. 
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IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  LOSE 
A  DOMINANT  POSITION  IN  STOL 
DEVELOPMENT  AS  IT  DID  ON 
8ST? 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VBCINIA- 

IN  THB  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr    RANDOLPH.   Mr.  President,  the 

Congre.s.s  ha-s — unwisely.  In  my  opinion — 
thwart^Ki  US  eflforts  to  be  at  least  com- 
petitive, if  not  dominant  in  the  realm  of 
super.sonic  air  transport 

I  am  wondermg  now  if  our  conntr>'. 
with  both  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  seemingly  dillydallying,  is 
on  the  verge  of  accepting  a  .second 
place — or  lower — position  In  another 
critical  aeronautical  area  namely,  m 
short-haul  air  travel  via  STOL — short 
takeoff  and  landing — equipment  and 
specialized  sy.stem 

This  Senator  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  acceleration  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  STOL  equipment  and  sy.s- 
tems  in  thi.";  cx)untry  that  would  be  fully 
compatible  with  the  jet  age  I  have  been 
disappointed  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  thi.s  vital  area  of  aeronautic.'- 
by  so  few  of  the  airlines  and  by  the  air- 
frame equipment  manufacturers — and 
by  the  several  recent  administrations  of 
the  Federal  Government 

Now.  Mr  President  as  we  have  been 
reading  of  Canadian  progress^aggres- 
sive  progress — by  the  Canadians,  I  am 
even  more  disappointed  with  STOL  prog- 
ress m  the  United  States 

Perhaps  we  can  afford  to  slumber  in 
the  realm  of  the  supersonic  transport 
while  other  nations  lea\  e  us  m  the  super- 
sonic wake.  I  believe,  however,  we  would 
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be  exce.ssively  derelict  if  we  in  the  United 
States  are  complacent  and  permit  Can- 
ada or  any  other  nation  to  pass  us  £ind 
go  to  the  forefront  of  the  developing 
STOL  mdustry 

These  are  vital  programs  for  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  place  to  place  on 
this  earth  vna  air  Are  we  neglecting  this 
important  program  of  direct  beneflU": 
for  our  own  people  while  spending  exces- 
sively of  our  money,  time,  and  talent  on 
exploration  of  the  moon  and  the  gather- 
ing of  moon  dust  and  moon  rocks''  I  an: 
afraid  that  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive— that  we  give  space  exploration 
higher  priority  than  the  people's  pro- 
gram of  supersonic  travel  and  short-haul 
travel. 

As  mentioned,  there  is  current  pub- 
lished documentation  to  support  the 
Canadian  progress  in  the  STOL  equip- 
ment and  system  development — a  prog- 
ress that  makes  ours  in  the  Umted 
States  pale  by  comparison,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determme.  I  call  atten- 
tion especially  to  an  article.  "For  Quick 
Hops  Between  Big  Cities — Look  At 
Canada's  Plan."  m  the  June  7,  1971,  is- 
sue of  US  News  &  World  Report.  And 
there  is  a  much  more  complete  and  thor- 
oughly Informative  article  in  the  June 
1971  issue  of  Science  Dimension,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  two  articles 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PoR  QncK  Hops  Betwti:n  Big  Cities — Look 
AT  Canada  s  Plan 

Ottawa. — The  Canadian  Government  Is 
considering  the   investment   of   160   mlllton 


dollars  in  an  air-travel  system  designed  to 
meet  Car.adlar.  and  tJ  S  needs  for  inexpen- 
sive transportation  over  distances  of  500  miles 
or  less 

The  project — known  as  STOL  for  'short 
take-off  and  landing" — will  use  propeller- 
ariven  aircraft  that  can  land  on  airstrips  of 
2.000  feet.  Air  service  can  thus  be  provided 
Inside  cities  or  adjacent  tc  smaller  towns 

The  Canadian  Gc'vernment  announced  on 
May  13  it  Is  moving  "as  quickly  as  possible" 
on  the  first  phase  of  its  operational  plan — 
establishment  of  an  experimental  shxittle 
service  between  Montreal  and  Ottawa  a  cys- 
tance  of  about  125  miles  It  will  use  De 
HavUlands  Twin  Otters,  carrying  14  passen- 
gers 

Landing  terminals  would  be  the  parking  lot 
of  Montreal's  1967  exposition  and  probably 
Rockilffe  Airport  In  Ottawa. 

Air  Canada,  the  Government-owned  airline 
will  operate  the  service 

Second  phase  of  the  program  would  be  the 
introduction  of  De  HavlUand  s  48-seat  DHC- 
7  A  70-passenger  STOL  Is  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

total  system 

As  seen  here,  the  STOL  system  goes  beyond 
the  mere  manufacture  and  sale  of  aircraft. 
The  CanEwllans  hope  to  offer  a  total  system. 
including  aircraft,  navigational  aids,  air-traf- 
fic control,  airports  and  other  supporting 
services. 

Use  of  STOL,  it  is  expected  would  over- 
come the  disadvantages  of  airports  far  from 
city  centers,  and  the  high  cost  of  air  service 
between  cities  near  one  another  It  could 
cut  highway  traffic 

The  STOL  system,  Canadlaiis  believe,  is  es- 
pecially tailored  to  produce  competitive 
transportation  service  in  the  U  S  Northeast 
corridor — mainly  New  York  to  Boston  and 
possibly  Wa.<;hlngton 

Ttie  Canadian  initiative  Is  In  part  inspired 
by  the  drop-off  of  US  defense  orders  for 
the  Vietnam  war  The  aerospace  Industry 
here  is  suffering  from  unemployment 

The  Industry  is  seen  le  fit  particularly  into 
the  needs  of  the  Montreal  area,  where  un- 
employment and  unrest  are  highest  In  Can- 
ada 
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"MAXIMUM   MTTTRJC" 

Key  persons  in  the  Industry  discount  Can- 
Ada  8  potential  to  buUd  a  major  air  Industry 
They  see  it  as  yeared  more  to  the  supplying 
of  component  parts 

But  the  Science  Council  of  Canada  believes 
the  3TOL  concept  would  fit  Into  Canada's 
capabilities  and  would  yield  a  ■maximum  re- 
turn oa  Investment  with  minimum  capital 
outlays." 

The  Council  predicts  by  1975  a  potential 
of  3  billion  passenger  miles  with  an  outlay 
for  operational  development  of  300  million 
dollars  a  year 

Canadians  believe  they  have  about  a  two- 
year  head  start  in  STOL  systems.  There  is 
some  confirmation  for  that  view  in  the  VS.. 
where  work  in  the  STOL  field  has  beeii 
mostly  In  the  study  stage 

WHKKX   t7  S.    STANDS 

There  are  several  short-haul  'commuter 
service"  airlines  operating  in  the  U  S  .  such 
M  one  la  the  Los  Angeles  area  These  carriers 
generally  operate  out  of  small  suburban 
airports,  flying  back  and  forth  across  big 
metropolitan  -.-enters 

The  world  3  largest  Twin  Otter  fleet  Is  op- 
erated by  Golden  West  Airlines,  serving  160 
California  cltlee  from  19  major  terminals 
Some  13  per  cent  of  all  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
are  Golden  West  flights. 

Of  300  Twin  Otters  now  operating  around 
the  world.  170  are  In  the  U.S  and  are  valued 
at  88  million  dollars  Engines  of  both  the 
Twin  Otter  and  the  DHC-7  are  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney, made  by  United  Aircraft  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Washing- 
ton is  investigating  the  posslbUltles  of  STOL 
use  In  the  Northeast  corridor.  One  small  air- 
line used  STOL  planes  to  shuttle  between 
the  three  Washington-Baltimore  airports  last 
y«*r — but  the  service  did  not  catch  on.  One 
dUBculty  of  the  system  was  Illustrated  In 
New  York  City,  where  the  poaalblUty  of  a 
floating  STOL  airport  in  the  Hudson  River 
ran  into  strong  objections  from  nearby 
rosldenu. 

Several  big  aerospace  companies — such  as 
Boeing— are  working  on  technology  of  STOL 
aircraft,  but  no  full-fledged  STOL  planes  are 
on  producUon  lines — except  for  small  con- 
venuonal  aircraft  being  used  as  commuter 
planes. 

Says  an  aviation-industry  economist: 

•Were  seeing  the  beginning  of  Interest  In 

STOL.  The  market  at  the  moment,  however. 

Is    Indeterminate    because    we    don't    have 

enough  planes  and  airfields  to  test  it  fully" 

(Prom  Science  Dimension  Uagazlne. 

June  1971] 
STOL  THK  Right  Ststxm  »t  thi  Ricrt  Timb? 
A  foreword  to  a  special  study  on  aero- 
nautics prepared  for  the  Science  Council  of 
Canada  states  t.nst  it  seems  likely  that  future 
aeronautical  research  and  development  ac- 
Uvltles  In  Canada  may  be  related  more  to 
clvu  aviation  than  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
fense sector  The  resulu  of  the  study  indicate 
that  the  most  challenging  avenues  open  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  complete  aircraft 
appear  to  be  based  on  their  existing  and 
potential  capability  to  design  and  develop 
snort  take-off  and  landing  iSTOLi  aircraft 
systems 

The  study  points  out  that  In  the  densely 
populated  Industrial  areas  of  the  world 
ground  transportation  systems  have  become 
saturated  or  are  approaching  saturation  with 
no  easy  solution  In  immediate  sight  Short- 
haul  air  trips  of  under  360  miles  are  hampered 
by  exlstlni;  aircraft  which  require  vast  airport 
areas  and  by  ground  congestion  which  can 
cause  portal-to-portal  travel  times  of  up  to 
four  hours 

Development  of  vertical  take-off  and  land- 
ing CVTOL)  aircraft  systems  promises  to 
relieve    this    short-haul    dilemma    but    only 
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when  problems  of  VTOL  noise  control  and 
economics  have  been  solved  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  evoluuun  will  see  short  take-off  and 
landing  i  STOL  <  aircraft  as  an  Intermediate 
stage  of  development  with  a  gradual  Intro- 
duction of  the  VTOL  concept 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Canada  cur- 
rently has  a  one  to  two-year  leskd  over  many 
other  Industrial  countries  In  STOL  tech- 
nology To  exploit  this  lead,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  asked  to  give  the  green 
light  to  a  proposal  creating  a  new  transporta- 
tion system  based  on  STOL  aircraft  A  con- 
sortium of  16  aerospace  companies  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  become  a  major 
partner  In  Beglonalr  -STOL  Canada  a  dem- 
onstration 'iervlce  designed  to  show  that 
STOL  aircraft  are  the  interim  answer  to 
transportation  congestion  problems  In 
densely  populated  areas.  The  Reglonalr  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  Government  and  the  aero- 
space and  air  transport  Industries  to  co- 
operate in  a  two-phase  operation  designed  to 
produce  an  operating  STOL  system  by  mld- 
1972. 

The  definition  of  short  take-oflt  and  land- 
ing Is  arbitrary,  but  the  generally  accepted 
field  length  is  about  2,000  feet  Various 
means  of  operating  from  such  fields  have 
been  evolved  A  large  wing  area  in  relation 
to  weight  permits  short  taJie-off  but  gives 
poor  ride  in  rough  air  and  Is  Inefficient. 
Large  fiaps  and  more  direct  means  of  bound- 
ary layer  control  have  been  used.  The  most 
promising  current  technique  makes  use  of 
deflected  propeller  slipstreams  to  provide 
additional  lift  to  an  aircraft's  wings. 

The  Twin  Otter,  manufactured  by  de 
UavUland  Aircraft  of  Canada  Limited.  Is  In 
this  category.  It  was  chosen  as  the  operating 
aircraft  for  the  initial  phase  of  Reglonalr 
because  this  Canadian -made  STOL  aircraft 
has  been  a  success  In  conunerclal  air  trans- 
port operations  around  the  world.  This  14- 
passenger  aircraft  would  be  In  service  until 
a  new  mode  of  service  could  be  Inaugu- 
rated— possibly  by  mid- 1974 — using  the  de 
HavUland  DHC  7,  a  48-pasBenger.  four-en- 
gine turboprop  It  is  the  only  aircraft  of  Its 
size  or  larger  that  would  be  available  In  the 
next  three  to  five  years  and  meets  noise 
criteria  for  city  centre  operation.  The 
DHC-7  Is  currently  undergoing  final  model 
tests  and  Is  programmed  for  quantity  pro- 
duction In  1973 

Initial  STOL  routes  under  consideration 
call  for  service  lietween  two  points  In  Van- 
couver and  Victoria,  between  two  points  In 
Toronto  from  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and 
between  two  points  in  Montreal  from  Ottawa 
with  later  links  to  the  new  airport  at  Ste 
Scholastlque.  These  are  typical  routes  and 
reflect  the  lOO-mlle  or  less  operating  range 
dictated  by  choice  of  the  Twin  Otter 

The  project  calls  for  construction  of  three 
types  of  STOL  ports  within  dtles — high 
density  capacity  ranging  from  one  to  four 
million  passengers  per  year  and  low  density 
capacity  ranging  trixa  one-half  to  two  mil- 
lion passengers  per  year  There  also  will  be 
STOL  strips  at  airports  capable  of  handling 
either  low-  or  high-density  traffic  These 
strips  will  be  Integrated  Into  major  airports. 
The  total  STOL  system  inoorporatee  aircraft, 
S'TOL  ports.  navigatli>nal  aids  alr-traflJc  con- 
trol, and  other  supporting  services 

Based  on  unchanged  operation  over  the 
three  routes  outlined,  the  major  capital  ex- 
penditures would  be  M. 400. 000  for  14  Twin 
Otters  at  »«00,000  each  and  •36.800,000  for 
seven  hlgh-detislty  and  two  low-density 
STOL  porta  Total  annual  operating  costs  for 
the  14  aircraft  operaUng  3.600  hours  per  year 
U  estimated  at  $7,600,000. 

Estimating  revenues  at  tl  p>er  passenger 
per  year,  supporters  of  th«  project  expect  the 
system  Is  not  likely  to  break  even  with  only 
14  planes  Expansion  of  routes  and  Introduc- 
tion of  the  DHC-7  Is  expected  to  change  this 
projection 
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Backers  of  the  Reglonalr  prop>asal  draw 
on  the  Science  Council  Report  No.  11  to  cite 
the  benefits  Canada  would  derive  from  a 
fully  functioning  STOL  system.  These  In- 
clude sales  c^  •600,000,000  to  1 1.000,000 ,000 
In  aircraft  alone:  28.000  to  66,000  man-years 
of  employment  In  high  technology  indus- 
tries from  aircraft  sales  alone;  equal  travel 
opportunities  to  large  and  small  communi- 
ties; Improvement  Ln  t.he  environment  In 
areas  of  pollution,  congestion  noise  and  land 
use;  suitability  of  STOL  for  northern  devel- 
opment and  reduction  In  government  ex- 
penditures through  delaying  expansion  of 
existing  airports. 

The  government-Industry  partnership 
STOL  operation  concept  has  been  greeted 
favorably  by  the  Science  Council.  In  Its  re- 
cently-released report  on  STOL.  the  Council 
notes  that  Caimda  has  the  skills  to  tackle 
the  STOL  system  but  that  they  are  spread 
through  a  number  of  companies  so  "It  will 
be  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  amalga- 
mating the  design  capabilities  of  one  oom- 
pany  with  the  production  capabilities  of 
another." 

The  Science  Council  urges  the  Government 
to  undertake  to  establish  a  STOL  system  as 
quickly  as  possible  as  a  "major  program". 
The  Science  Council  criteria  for  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  a  large  mulUdlsclpllnary,  mlsslon- 
orlented  program  having  as  a  goal  the  solu- 
tion of  Important  econonxlc  and  social  prob- 
lems In  which  all  sectors  of  the  sdentlflc 
community  must  participate  on  an  equal 
footing. 

The  program  would  call  for  a  total  net  In- 
vestment of  1150,000.000.  Designing  and  de- 
veloping STOL  aircraft  and  putting  them 
Into  production  could  cost  between  $75,000.- 
000  and  $80,000,000  STOL  port  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000  each,  with  supf>ortlng 
services  for  five  STOL  ports  set  at  about  $60,- 
000,000.  An  unspecified  amount  would  also 
be  needed  for  feasibility  studies  and  long- 
term  developments  aimed  at  maintaining 
Canada's  lead  In  STOL  technology, 

A  significant  portion  of  any  such  long- 
term  development  work  would  Involve  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada  The 
NRC  laboratories,  whose  facilities  devoted  to 
aeronautical  research  carry  a  $40,000,000  book 
value,  over  the  last  25  years  have  been  In- 
volved in  support  of  the  design,  construc- 
tion or  operatlor:  of  every  significant  air- 
craft and  engine  type  built  In  Canada. 

A  recently  completed  $7,000,000  low-speed 
wind  tunnel  with  a  30-foot  square  working 
section,  was  constructed  specifically  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Industry  In  the  V  STOL 
fields.  The  first  aircraft  compcmy  to  utilize 
this  facility  on  a  time-rental  basis  was  de 
Havllland  with  a  scale  model  of  Its  DHC-7. 
CanadaJr  Limited  of  Montreal  followed  Im- 
mediately after  with  a  propeller  component 
for  an  exp>erlmental  four-engine  propeller- 
driven  tllt-wlng  experimental  VSTOL  air- 
craft The  30- foot  wind  tunnel  Is  a  major 
component  of  the  Low  Speed  Aerodynamics 
Section  of  NRC 

In  addition  to  operating  low-speed  tunnels, 
the  Section  conducts  independent  research 
projects.  A  current  one  Involves  investiga- 
tions Into  the  "externally  blown  Jet  flap." 
Ten  years  ago  It  was  found  that  a  tremen- 
dous lift  effect  could  be  achieved  at  low 
speeds  by  directing  the  Jet  flow  onto  the 
flaps  However,  with  the  engines  of  that  time 
the  hot  gases  burned  the  flaps.  Turbofan- 
type  engines  now  In  use  produce  a  cold  flow 
The  Section  Is  currently  doing  Jet  STOL  air- 
foil design  studies  to  Improve  on  existing 
cold  flow  techniques  that  blow  air  Into  the 
wing,  carry  It  through  the  wing  via  Internal 
piping  and  direct  It  onto  the  flaps. 

Another  area  of  research  currently  under 
Investigation  by  NRC's  Low  Speed  Section  is 
the  problem  of  air  turbulence.  STOL  Aircraft 
with  large  wings  and  slow  speeds  and  flying 
at  low  levels  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
turbulence.   Researchers  are  currently   ana- 
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lyalng  data  from  tests  measuring  unsteady 
forces  on  propeller  and  wing  configurations. 
One  of  the  characteristics  to  be  found  In 
STOL  aircraft  Is  sensitivity  to  croaswinds  De 
Havllland  used  NRC's  helicopter  airborne 
four  degrees  of  freedom  simulator,  developed 
by  NRC's  night  Research  Section,  to  modify 
the  lateral  control  design  for  the  DHC-7  In 
the  NRC  simulator,  one  pilot  acts  as  safety 
pUot  and  program  manager  The  second  is 
the  evaluation  pUot  who  files  the  aircraft  In 
the  ordinary  manner.  However,  Instead  of  dl- 
recUy  manipulating  the  rotors,  his  controls 
generate  electrical  signals  These  are  fed  into 
an  Inboard  analogue  computer  in  which  elec- 
tric models  of  flight  and  control  character- 
istics of  a  STOL  aircraft  have  been  set  up. 
In  response  to  these  Input  signals,  the  com- 
puter puts  out  output  signals  which  activate 
hydraulic  servo  systems  controlling  the 
rotors,  causing  the  helicopter  to  adopt  the 
characteristics  of  the  electric  model  Special 
Instrumenu  measure  the  actual  motion  of 
the  helicopter  and  compare  It  with  the  mo- 
tion required  by  the  electric  nvode  The  svs- 
tem  reduces  to  zero  the  difference  between 
the  actual  and  required  motion.  The  be- 
havior of  the  helicopter  becomes  that  of  the 
model. 

In  a  recent  month-long  series  of  tests  a 
proposed  configuration  for  aileron  spoilers 
was  tested  to  ensure  that,  when  the  first  test 
flight  of  the  DHC-7  took  place,  residual  non- 
llnearltles  would  not  detract  from  aircraft 
handling  qualities  and  render  precision  ma- 
noeuvres and  fine  control  beyond  pUot 
capacity. 

To  stimulate  forces  at  the  control  wheel, 
the  evaluation  pilot  took  control  and  fiew  a 
realistic  STOL  approach  task.  At  a  prescribed 
height  he  performed  a  sidestep  manoeuvre, 
used  whenever  a  pilot  finds  himself  off  to 
one  side  of  a  runway  and  needs  to  line  up 
with  markers  on  the  ground.  Control  passed 
back  to  the  safety  pUot  at  approximately  five 
feet  above  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  side- 
step manoeuvre. 

While  the  Flight  Research  and  Low  Speed 
Sections  are  concerned  with  air-frame  opera- 
tions. NRC's  Engine  Laboratory  has  had  a 
role  in  the  development  of  the  engine  that 
Is  to  power  the  DHC-7. 

Choice  of  de  HavUland  for  the  DHC-7  and 
the  Twin  Otter  Is  United  Aircraft  of  Canada's 
PT-6  gas  turbine  engine.  The  PT-6  has  be- 
come one  of  Canadian  Industry's  most  sig- 
nificant suooeas  stories  The  4.000th  PT-6  en- 
gine was  delivered  in  December,  1970,  In  1969, 
when  the  engine  had  accounted  for  more 
than  3.000.000  hours  of  fiylng  time.  It 
achieved  recognition  as  the  most  widely  used 
powerplant  of  light  turboprop  aircraft  in 
the  world 

The  Engine  Laboratory,  through  efforts 
dating  back  to  the  Second  World  War,  has 
won  an  international  reputation  for  its  work 
on  antl -Icing  problems  of  aircraft  gas  tur- 
bines. The  PT-6  had  an  alcohol  antl-lclng 
system,  when  It  was  first  tested  In  1960,  The 
alcohol  was  sprayed  on  critical  engine  sur- 
faces during  flights  through  clouds,  rain. 
snow,  etc.  Working  with  United  Aircraft. 
Engine  Laboratory  engineers  helped  to  evolve 
an  alternative  system  that  was  certified  for 
commercial  flight  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  In  1964. 

The  new  system  Is  an  inertlal  one  Air  is 
sent  Into  the  engine  In  such  a  way  that  pre- 
cipitation is  left  behind  and  the  engine  in- 
hales air  minus  rain  or  ice  crystals. 

However,  the  main  emphasis  in  the  Engine 
Laboratory  has  not  been  on  current  STOL 
aircraft — whose  propulsion  technology  as  em- 
bodied In  the  DHC-7  PT-8  U  virtually  com- 
plete— but  on  the  short-haul  vehicle  of  the 
1080s  and  beyond  the  VTOL  aircraft  For  the 
last  15  years,  the  Laboraujry  has  focused  Its 
effort  on  the  fan-ln-wlng  VTOL  concept  This 
Involves  designing  lifting  fans  to  be  placed 
In  the  wings  of  an  aircraft,  giving  an  air- 
craft vertical  rising  and  hovering  capability. 
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The  fans  would  be  covered  over  in  high-spteed 
forward  flight  and  would  not  effect  the  air- 
craft's performance  in  this  respect  since  they 
are  not  used  for  cruising 

Initial  work  was  devoted  to  developing  on 
a  model  scale,  a  fan  which  would  produce 
high-lift  efBclency.  Later  work  was  devoted 
to  the  problem  associated  with  the  drive 
mechanism,  since  the  system  has  an  external 
Jet  engine  or  gas  generator  whose  hot  com- 
pressed gases  are  fed  into  a  tip-mounted 
turbine,  thereby  driving  the  lifting  fan. 

Current  efforts  are  focused  on  the  much 
more  challenging  problem  of  how  the  lifting 
fan  behaves  as  the  aircraft  starts  to  move 
forward.  There  is  a  fiow  over  the  wings  as 
well  as  through  the  wing  due  to  the  action 
of  the  fan.  The  fan  is  subjected  to  an  ex- 
tremely distorted  air  infiow  which  tends  to 
deteriorate  its  aerodynamic  performance.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  airflow  loads  the  fan  mechan- 
ically In  a  manner  that  produces  high  vibra- 
tory forces,  which  must  be  coped  with  In  the 
fan  design.  In  co-operaiion  with  NRC's  Gai 
Dynamics  Laboratory  crosefiow  studies  on  a 
one-foot  diameter  fan-ln-wlng  model  have 
been  undertaken  In  the  propulsion  tunnel. 
Designed  and  operated  for  V/  STOL  propul- 
sion research  by  the  Gas  Dynamics  Labora- 
tory, the  tunnel  has  a  10-foot  wide  by  20- 
foot  high  by  40-foot  long  working  section. 
This  facility  was  constructed  in  1962  specifi- 
cally for  the  Investigation  of  problems  of 
safety,  economy,  noise  and  performance  as- 
sociated with  V'STOL  propulsion  systems 
Models  representing  possible  full-scale  en- 
gine arrangements  are  powered  by  an  exter- 
nal source  of  compressed  air  ( up  to  50  pounds 
per  second)  and  develop  up  to  i.OOO  pounds 
thrust.  A  26-foot  diameter  fan  subjects  the 
model  to  a  mainstream  flow  of  about  200 
miles  per  hour 

Several  VTOL  propulsion  systems  are  cur- 
rently under  active  study  by  the  Oas  Dynam- 
ics Laboratory  These  Include  exi>erlmental 
studies  conducted  on  a  single  engine  system 
used  to  power  both  lift  and  forward  propul- 
sion (Similar  to  the  Pegasus  engine  used  in 
the  British  VTOL  fighter,  the  Harrier  i  and 
on  separate  lift  engine  systems  designed  spe- 
cifically for  low  operating  noise  levels,  e.g. 
Rolls  Royce's  RB  202  lift  fan 

With  the  Harrier  type  engine,  the  engine 
Intakes  are  always  facing  forward  and  thrust 
direction,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  is 
changed  by  exhausting  the  Jets  through  ro- 
tatable  nozzles  In  the  separate  lift  engine 
concept,  the  lift  engines  (fans)  are  installed 
In  a  near  vertical  attitude  On  completion  of 
the  lifting  function  these  engines  are  shut 
down  and  separate  propulsion  engine?  are 
used  for  forward  drive  As  with  the  fan-ln- 
wlng  arrangement  this  lift  engine  receives  a 
disturbed  non-uniform  air  flow  in  the  tran- 
sition from  hovering  to  wlngbome  flight. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  in  this  area  of 
lifting  performance  has  been  done  In  the 
propulsion  tunnel,  Initially  with  simple 
wooden  models  and  later  with  powered  mod- 
els limited  to  single  Isolated  thrusting  fans 
Tunnel  personnel  are  now  into  the  next 
stage — the  study  of  crossflow  effects  on  a  tan- 
dem installation  of  three  one-quarter-scale 
models  of  the  RB  302  Uft-fan  This  study  is 
expected  to  contribute  materially  to  the  first 
actual  aircraft  projects  employing  this  en- 
gine. 


ADM.    ELMO    ZUMWALT'S 
CHECKERBOARD  NAVY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  June  24.  1971 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  soon  start  understand- 
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ing  the  significance  of  equal  emplo5Tnent 
opportunity. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  recently  announced 
that  the  Incoming  class  at  the  Naval 
Academy  for  1971-72  will  "double  the 
enrollment  of  blacks  and  other  minority 
race  midshipmen  this  year." 

Admiral  Zumwalt,  who  presently  en- 
joys the  prestige  of  being  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  also  announced  naval 
recruitment  of  minority  membership  pro- 
portional to  that  In  the  general  popula- 
tion. This  must  be  interpreted  as  a  po- 
litical way  of  saying  that  people  will  be 
selected  and  advanced,  not  because  of 
qualifications  or  ability,  but  merely  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Apparently,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  are  forbidden  to  even  talk  about 
wirming  our  country's  wars  or  to  mention 
victory — it  sounds  so  militaristic — are 
being  given  a  free  hand  to  wm  the  race- 
mixing  "war"  so  long  as  the  battle  al- 
ways ends  up  with  the  proper  ratio  of 
racial  proportions. 

Little  wonder  that  military  leaders  of 
the  caliber  of  Col.  David  H.  Hack- 
worth  are  leaving  military  service  In 
disgust. 

I  insert  pertinent  newscLippings  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington.  DC,  Evening 

Star,  June  19,  1971] 

Zumwalt  Sats  Annapolis  To  Dottblb 

MiNORrrr    Plkbes 

Atlanta, — Adm  Elmo  R  Zumwalt  Jr  says 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  wUl  double  its  en- 
rollment of  blacks  and  other  minority  race 
midshipmen  this  year. 

Zumwalt,  chief  of  naval  operations,  listed 
this  as  one  of  a  series  of  "positive  adminis- 
trative 5tep>6  to  Increase  recruiting  among 
minorities  "  His  conaments  came  in  a  speech 
prepared  lor  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association 

In  Washington,  the  Navy  said  the  Incom- 
ing plebe  class  Is  not  yet  firm  but  that  a  to- 
tal of  46  blacks  were  at  the  Naval  Academy 
during  the  1970-71  school  year  when  total 
Annapolis  enrollmeni  numbered  about  4.300. 

Zumwalt  also  said  the  Navy  has  set  re- 
cruiting goals  "which  wUl  as  a  minimum  ul- 
timately provide  minority  membership  in  the 
Navy,  m  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  propor- 
tional to  that  in  the  general  population." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  24,  1971) 
"We  Could  Havt  Won,  It — " :  Ang«t  Colonel 

ABOtTT  TO  QLTT 

I  By  Richard  Pyle  and  Rick  Merron) 

Saigon  —  "We  had  all  the  assets  to  win  this 
war;  we  had  half  a  nailUon  troops,  unlimited 
amounts  of  money  and  the  backing  of  the 
administration.  No  doubt  we  could  have 
won  If  we'd  had  commanders  who  knew  how 
to  use  these  assets  instead  of  these  amateurs, 
these  ticket-punchers  who  run  in  for  six 
months,  a  year,  and  don't  even  know  what 
the  hell  lt"s  all  about.  .  .   ." 

Col.  David  H  Hackworth.  who  expressed 
those  views,  is  about  to  quit  the  Army 

With  25  years  of  service  behind  him  at 
ago  40.  Hackworth  is  In  excellent  position  to 
make  general  Although  the  Pentagon  says 
It  can"t  prove  It,  he  Is  widely  believed  to  be 
the  most  decorated  VS.  officer  now  on  active 
duty. 

Wounded  four  times  in  Korea  and  four 
more  times  in  his  5i^  years  In  Vietnam, 
Hackworth  holds  two  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses — the  nation's  second  highest  award 
for  valor — nine  Sliver  Stars,  nine  Bronze 
Stars  with  V  for  valor,  and  eight  Purple 
Hearts 
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XKUarSD    AT    IS 

For  an  officer  like  Hack  worth  to  real^  U 
a,  blow  to  an  Army  beset  by  crtsw.  And  quit- 
ting \a  no  amajl  declsj-^n  for  an  orphan  boy 
who  went  to  s«a  ai  13.  eall3t.«<l  ai  ;5,  won 
a  batUefleld  oommUalon  in  Korea  and  never 
has  had  any  home  town  except  for  some- 
where ■  He  dldnt  say  how  he  managed  to 
Join  the  Army  at  IS 

The  cohine!  suggests  the  United  States 
should  hare  placet!  a  few  crack  brigades 
around  3algon  lo  protect  It.  then  undertaken 
«  program  to  •-rairi  4<i;clifr8  properly  for  this 
kind  of  war 

"The  cities  iti,>uld  have  b«en  off  limits  and 
the  troopa  told,  forget  about  rotation,  forget 
about  creature  comforts,  you're  not  going  to 
town  for  a  year,  you're  not  going  to  have 
these  o\g  logistical  depots  behind  you.  so  be 
prepared  to  do  like  yovir  father  did  from  '41 
to  •**  island  after  island  without  one 
goodie  ■  This  was  a  reference  to  the  VS. 
Pacific  campaign  in  World  War  n. 

.\NSWn    TO    CK« 

Hack  worth  8  first  major  project  after  leav- 
ing the  Army  will  be  writing  a  book  on 
counterlnsurgency  "It  will  be  the  answer  to 
Che  Quevara,"  he  says, 

Hackworth  expressed  the  view  that  by  1973 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  wUl  be  similar  to 
the  tough  day«  of  the  1963-68  period 

"I  think  all  of  Vletnamlzatlon  Ls  a  public 
relations  man's  dream,  from  some  guy  on 
Madison  Avenue."  he  says.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
the  Nixon  administration's  plan  of  turning 
the  fighting  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  allowing  for  the  pullout  of  US.  combat 
troops. 

Hackworth  Is  full  of  praise  for  the  OIs  and 
middle -rank  American  officers 

"Damn  good  men"  The  Army  has  never  had 
better  kids  than  It  has  today  They're  smart- 
er, stronger,  far  sharper  than  when  I  started 
out  36  yean  ago 

•So  why  haa  the  Army  gone  to  heU?  Be- 
cause the  higher-level  leaders  couldn't  rec- 
ognize the  problem  untU  It  was  too  late 
These  kids.  aU  they  wanted  was  leadership 

"Some  of  the  captains  and  majors  over 
here  now.  on  their  third  tours,  who  could 
do  a  good  Job  o1  running  the  Army.  I'm 
afraid  they're  all  going  to  leave  They're  leav- 
ing m  droves." 

He  crlttclaes  ofBcers  who  served  Vietnam 
touTB  with  little  Interest  other  than  advanc- 
ing their  own  personal  careers  "The  best 
thing  a  guy  could  have  for  advancement  Is 
to  have  4  battalion  or  brigade  and  then  slip 
over  to  the  advisory  system."  says  Hack- 
worth. 

In  Hackworth's  view  the  Vietnam  war  was 
always  a  guerrUla  war.  even  after  the  North 
Vietnamese  entered  the  battle  in  force  "We 
came  in  with  a  conventional  army,  led  by 
conventional  people  and  all  the  tactical  con- 
cepts. If  there  were  any.  were  conventional." 
he  said  "We  thought  we  would  steamroll  our 
way  through  this  war  as  we  have  every  other 
war.  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  Korea.  We've 
won  by  the  output  of  the  assembly  line,  not 
by  any  tactical  skill  on  the  ground.  And  you 
have  this  tremendous  grouping  of  shallow 
dilettantes  who  were  running  the  Army.  I'm 
talking  about  battalion  and  up.  who  dldnt 
know  anything  about  the  situation. 

"They  were  saying.  'It'll  be  over  In  a  few 
months,   we've  got   the  enemy   on   the   run' 

.  If  we  were  going  to  get  Involved,  and  I 
think  we  never  should  have,  we  should  have 
oome  over  and  organized  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  Into  a  guerrilla  posture.  Instead  of 
as  a  direct  reflection  of  the  US  corps  with 
Its  divisions  and  regiments  and  all  the  Junk 

BOOT    COtrjCT 

"We  should  have  come  with  real  profes- 
sionals, absolute  studs,  who  would  stay  until 
the  thing  Is  over,  all  volunteers  There  are 
a>any  guys  who  felt  like  me.  who  would  have 
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stayed  over  here  who  dldnt  care  about,  going 
home  !n  a  year''" 

Hai-kworth  said  the  controversial  "body 
count"  has  been  a  means  for  oflllceni  to  ad- 
vance their  careers  and  thus  is  also  a  symp- 
tom  of   what   alls   the    military    m    Vietnam. 

"How  a.  man  \n  rated  generally  as  a  oom- 
mander  from  -i.mpanv  \ip  is  by  how  many 
enemy  he  killed  Orwat  pressure  was  piaoed 
on  this,  one  of  the  key  things  for  advance- 
ment 

"Down  belo^  the  company  at  platoon  and 
squad,  the  tror>pB  d<in"t  (five  a  damn  about 
body  count  But  with  so  much  prrsBure 
passed  down  the  line  down  t4i  the  kid  with 
a  nfle  to  get  them  n(!  his  t)ack  he'd  say 
'the  hel!  with  it  eight  dead  '  And  his  pla- 
toon leader  young  West  Ptilr.ter  would 
tacitly  pass  this  an  ct>m promising  himself — 
he  knows  It  but  It  gets  them  off  his  back, 
too  " 

A  few  years  ago  Hackworth  was  one  of  a 
small  group  of  ofBoers  whose  views  were 
solicited  by  Oeti  William  r  Westmoreland 
after  he  became  .\rmy  chief  of  staff 

'Westmoreland''  He    was    so    steeped 

In  management  if  he  had  known  what  was 
going  on,  how  this  war  nhi  uld  have  been 
fought,  he  wouldnt  have  gone  into  this 
huge-  what  he  called — tiattle  of  attrition  a 
•earch  and  destn:iy  mission,  which  I  always 
thought  was  a  huge  waste  .  ." 
itAOs  sraATicT 

Hackworth  scorns  the  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
cans' ability  tu  Sght  and  win  hsis  been 
limited  by  poUucai  resu-lctions.  Rather,  he 
contends,  it  was  the  misuse  of  assets"  In 
the  big  muitibattaliun  search  and  destroy 
operations  of  11XJ&  68. 

"You  always  came  In  there  with  such 
tremendous  firepower,  such  tremendous  prep- 
aration, that  by  the  time  you  got  located 
and  were  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  he  was 
gone.  He  only  OghU  t.i  win  It's  a  principle 
of  Mao  TBe-tung°s  strategy  that  when  the 
enemy  moves  In.  be  falls  back,  when  the 
enemy    withdraws,    he    attacks,    harasses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Westy  thought:  'Our 
strategy  Is  attrition,  we  re  going  to  kill 
more  of  them  and  wear  their  army  out  '  Well, 
you  can't  wear  out  a  guerrUla  army,  not 
one  that's  workitig  out  of  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia,  laoe  and  North  Vietnam,  who's 
got  a  population  base  of  18  million,  produc- 
ing over  300.000  young  studs  a  year  There's 
Just  no  way  of  killing  or  wounding  that 
many  people. 

"Take  a  look,  at  one  time  we  had  more 
than  560.000  people  over  here.  Id  say  not 
more  than  40.000  at  any  one  time  out  In  the 
buah  ...  If  you're  looking  at  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  Mr  Robert  McNamara 
working  on  a  systems  analysts  program.  Is 
this  an  efficient  way  to  fight  a  war?" 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 

GREENVILLE.  SC.  ENDORSING 
PRESIDENT  NIXONS  REVENUE- 
SHARING  PLAN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAkOUNA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  on 
May  25.  1971.  the  mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Greenville.  SC  .  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  President  Nixon's 
general  revenue-sharing  plan 

In  view  of  current  discussion  over  rev- 
enue sharing,  it  Ls  pleasing  to  know  that 
the  elected  leadership  of  Greenville  un- 
derstands that  their  city  would  benefit 
greatly  from  this  proposal.  These  people 
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share  my  belief  that  this  bill  will  greatly 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
exercise  of  power  and  In  their  respon- 
siveness to  immediate  needs  Because 
these  funds  have  few  strings  attached, 
the  SUite-s  can  ose  Jiis  money  with  mucii 
less  Federal  control  and  with  more  flex- 
ibility The  role  of  this  plan  is  to  restore 
the  proper  balance  to  our  system  and 
repose  more  power  in  State  hands  rath- 
er than  the  Federal  Government. 

The  City  of  Greenville.  SC  under- 
sUnds  the  great  need  for  a  program  of 
this  lyve  These  people  have  analyzed 
this  plan  With  an  awarene.ss  of  prevail- 
ing economic  conditions  These  com- 
ments deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  prmted  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarlts 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RISOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  Congress  la  considering  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Federal  Administration,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  OreenvlUe  would 
benefl.1  greatly  from  a  proportioaa,te  share 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  and 

Whereas,  general  revenue  sharing  is  tied  to 
the  ever  escalating  Income  tax  collection  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  on  the  btisls  of  1.3% 
so  that  the  Mayor  and  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  OreenvUle  feels  this  source  of  revenue 
wUl  meet  increasing  costs  in  the  future. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  aty  of  Oreen- 
vllle.  South  Carolina  do  hereby  endorse  gen- 
Bral  revenue  sharing  as  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Administration  to  the  Congress  foe 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  13%  for  the 
gross  income  tax  collections  of  the  Federal 
Ooyernment  in  any  Fiscal  Year  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  ResoluUon  be  forwarded  to 
the  South  Carolina  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNkcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  24.  1971 

Mrs  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15 
is  Captive  Nations  Day.  a  sad  occasion 
commemorating  the  Russian  takeover  of 
the  Baltic  States 

Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  once 
knew  independence,  jjersonal  freedom, 
and  national  sovereignty.  Today,  how- 
ever, they  are  denied  these  rights  and 
have  been  "assimilated"  by  the  Soviet 
Union  By  use  of  force,  the  USSR,  has 
seized  these  lands  and  called  them  her 
own 

The  remarkable  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  continue  to  resist  their  Soviet 
captors.  Though  subject  to  deportation 
and  resettlement,  they  refuse  to  forsake 
their  homeland.  After  all  these  years, 
they  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  their 
freedom  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  forget  our 
brothers  in  East  Europe  I  strongly  urge 
the  President  to  Implement  House  Con- 
current Resolution  89-416,  and  bring  the 
issue  to  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations. 


June  2Jt,  1971 
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REVENUE  SHARING  FOR  THE  AREAS 
OP  GREATEST  NEED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE8 
Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  VAIOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Joined  with  Congressmen  Rich.^rd  Ful- 
ton. CoRMAN,  and  Gibbons  in  introducing 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  the  ma- 
jor objectives  of  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  program  at  a  Treasury  cost  of 
only  $2  billion  instead  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  which  provides  for  a 
revenue  loss  of  $5  billion. 

Obviously,  not  everj'  community  will 
receive  as  much  under  our  proposal — 
but  this  proposal  will  put  the  money 
where  the  problems  are  the  most  des- 
perate, where  the  need.s  are  the  greatest 

The  $2  billion  proposal  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. The  projected  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  is  about  to  end  Ls  $18.6 
billion.  The  planned  deficit  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  $11.6  billion.  My  proposal 
will  save  the  Treasury  a  little  over  $3 
billion— while  still  meeting  the  most 
urgent  needs. 

TTie  problems  of  urban  America  result 
from  a  stagnant  or  depreciating  tax  base 
and  the  increasing  number  of  welfare 
supported  citizens  who  make  no  contri- 
bution to  the  tax  base  of  the  community 
Our  major  central  cities  are  burdened 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents. In  the  case  of  New  York  City  there 
are  over  1  048  million  such  persons.  Be- 
cause of  low  income,  these  people  make 
a  relatively  low  contribution  to  sales 
taxes--though  the  burden  of  the  sales 
tax  to  them  Is  often  disproportlonally 
high  Often  living  in  low-income  or  de- 
lapldated  housing  they  make  relatively 
little  contribution  to  the  real  estate  tax 
collection  Yet  the  people  on  welfare  re- 
quire the  same  services  as  the  taxpayer. 
In  many,  many  cases  they  require  extra 
services,  special  schooling  to  help  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfare :  special 
health  services  are  needed  for  the  dis- 
abled: transit  assistance  is  needed  to  give 
the  low-income  mobility  to  reach  jobs. 

Our  proposal  addresses  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  the  welfare  recipient,  gen- 
erally concentrated  in  the  large  cities  It 
would  provide  a  Treasury  drawing 
rtght — in  annual  cash  payments  from  the 
Treasury — equal  to  $150  per  year  per 
welfare  recipient  The  per  capita  cash 
payment  would  go  to  the  unit  of  local 
government — city,  village,  township,  or 
county— in  which  the  welfare  recipient 
lives. 

There  would  be  no  strings  attached 
to  how  the  cash  pa>-ment  would  be  spent. 
The  needs  of  the  central  cities  and  the 
governments  where  welfare  recipients 
live  are  so  great  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  money  would  be  spent 
for  needed  services  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. 

The  proposal  does  not  include  any 
money  for  State  government,  since  the 
States  will  be  receiving  approximately 
$1  7  billion  in  welfare  relief  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House. 


Below  I  have  prepared  some  tables 
which  would  show  the  effect  of  my  pro- 
posal on  first,  the  20  largest  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  second, 
on  the  88  counties  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  in  most  cases 
the  amount  of  money  a  county  receives 
is  less  under  my  proposal  than  under 
the  administration's.  This  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  fact  that  the  program 
will  cost  the  Treasury  $3  billion  less  and 
the  fact  that  the  money  which  would  be 
spent  obviously  goes  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  and  most  urgent  need.  The  ad- 
ministration's tax-sharing  plan  is  like 
a  blast  of  buckshot — it  hits  almost  ever>- 
community  but  few  effectively.  It  is  like 
dropping  money  from  an  airplane  all 
across  the  coimtr>'.  Our  proposal  concen- 
trates our  scarce  resources  where  the>' 
are  most  needed. 

In  lookmg  at  the  20  largest  statistical 
areas  several  point^s  stand  out. 

First,  notice  the  almast  complete  ir- 
rationality of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, its  inability  to  put  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  money  into  areas  of  need.  For 
example,  Boston's  County  receives  about 
half  the  revenue  sharing  as  Houston's 
County,  Washington,  DC,  Minneapolis- 
St  Paul,  or  the  Milwaukee  SMSA  but  it 
has  twice  the  welfare  load  of  any  of  these 
cities  There  are  other,  similar  irrational 
discrepancies  which  ignore  need  And 
note  the  welfare  statistics  used  in  the 
table  do  not  take  the  changes  of  H.R.  1 
into  account. 

Our  proposal,  which  would  concentrate 
money  where  the  welfare  cases  are.  would 
place  the  money  in  the  central  cities 
rather  than  the  more  affluent  suburbs. 
The  fact  that  welfare  cases  are  cen- 
tered m  the  core  of  the  SMSA's  has  been 
well  documented  by  HEW  One  admin- 
istration report  released  in  1970  noted 
that: 

Relatively  large  numbers  of  the  [welfare] 
recipients  live  In  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
Over  one-third  of  the  total,  or  4.3  million. 
are  In  the  20  largest  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  and  3.7  million  live  in  the 
central   counties  or   cities   of   these   areas 

Nationally.  6  7  percent  of  the  population 
received  public  assistance  payments  In 
February  1970.  The  rate  In  the  20  largest 
SMSA'B  was  6  7  percent  The  rate  was  8.6 
percent,  more  than  half  again  ae  large  as 
the  national  rate,  in  the  central  cities  or 
counties  in  which  the  central  cltlee  are 
located 

Our  proposal  reaches  into  the  SMSA's 
to  the  core  cities  where  the  problems  are 
the  greatest.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  cases  like  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Boston,  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  and  Newark. 

Also  following  is  a  list  of  88  Ohio 
counties  which  shows  the  amount  each 
county  will  get  under  the  administration 
plan,  the  percent  of  poverty  residents  in 
the  county  by  the  1960  census — latest 
figures  available — the  number  of  persons 
receiving  public  assistance,  the  county'.^ 
population,  the  percent  of  the  coimty's 
population  receiving  welfare  assistance, 
the  amount  the  county  would  get  under 
my  proposal  for  a  $150  cash  payment 
per  public  assistance  resident. 

Of  16  counties  which  have  over  5  per- 
cent of  their  population  on  some  form  of 


public  assistance.  13  gain  under  our 
proposal.  The  three  counties  which  lose 
are  the  large  urban  coimties  In  which 
Cincirmati,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  are 
located.  But  by  the  nature  of  the  bill,  the 
money  going  into  these  coimties  would 
generally  go  to  the  central  city  rather 
than  to  the  suburbs  thus,  again,  putting 
the  money  where  the  problem  is.  I  do  not 
have  statistics  breaking  out  welfare  re- 
cipients by  cities  within  counties,  but  I 
think  that  everyone  would  agree  that 
welfare  cases  tend  to  concentrate  in 
certain  areas — areas  which  would  be 
reached  under  this  bill. 

Of  the  10  counties  which  have,  ac- 
cording to  1960  statistics,  over  30  percent 
of  their  population  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  nine  gain  under  my  proposal 
while  only  one  losses.  Conversely,  of  44 
counties  with  less  than  2.5  percent  of 
their  population  on  relief  or  assistance. 
43  lose  imder  this  proposal  and  only  one 
gains. 

Clearly,  the  bill  which  we  have  In- 
troduced directs  our  scarce  resources  to 
the  area  of  true  need  We  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  tables  follow  with  a  copy  of  a 
press  release  of  today  announcing  the 
introduction  of  the  biD  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  bUl ; 

REVENUE  SHARING  IN  THE  20  LARGEST  STANDARD  METRO- 
POLITAN STATISTICAL  AREAS 


County  six) 
city  (by 
rink) 

Nixon  plan 

Wettare 
recipients 

Attems- 
tive  plan 
(million) 

New  York 

$189,348,571 

34.721,456  . 

36,604,015  . 
135,531,490 

47.601,259 
11.223,098 
72,690.003 
39.781,536 

24,901,847 
9.196.712 
46,675,408 
23,954,657 
22,915,149 

10,700,523  . 
868.504  . 
11,758,288 

7,433.529  . 

3.675  880 
20.670.231 
15.  120.  157 
14.285.051 

11,227,393  . 
7,  553. 433  . 
25,626,697 

12,953,581  . 
1,617,638  . 
19,950,426 

13,613,831  . 

6,062.613 
19,128.409 

8.058.368 

2,91*  928 

12,  816.  804 

4,752.893  . 

4,752,693 

7,246.159 

743.465 
825.793 

534,612  . 
895,478  . 

903,523 

1.04*.  (76 

157.2 

Los  Anfeles  County: 
City---- 

Other  cities 

County  totJi. 

Cook  County: 
Chios  JO  

676,098 

101.4 

Ottier  cities 

County  total 

Philjdelphu    _. 

Wjyne  County: 

Detroit. .. 

386,816 

222,115 

52.2 
313 

Other  cities, . 

County  total 

San  Francisco 

Washmfton,  DC 

Suffolk  County: 

Boston . .    

169,946 

82,616 

50,081 

2S.4 

12.3 
7.5 

Other  cities 

County  total 

Allegheny  County; 
Pittsburirti       

110.637 

16.5 

Other  cities. .    .     . 

County  total 

St  Louis  

Baltimore 

Cuvahota  County: 

Cleveland 

92,687 
76,033 
114,778 

14.1 

11.4 
17.3 

Other  cities 

County  total 

Harris  County 
Houston 

112.  S77 

16l«8 

Other  cities 

County  total.   

tssex  County 

Newiit 

49,348 

7  4 

Ottier  cities 

County  total    

Minnesola-St  Paul: 
Hennepin  County: 
Minneapolis 

106,  CZ7 

16.1 

Other  cities 

County  total 

Ramsev  County: 

St   Paul       

37,865 

5.7 

Other  Cities 

County  total 

Anoka  County: 
All  cities 

24,657 

3.8 

County  totll 

Dakota  County: 
All  cities 

2.96* 

.4 

ships  and  totsL 

2,326 

.3 
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C»mtti»at 


Alttrn*- 

WMiia      tivt  plan 

rtopiMti      (mHien) 


County  and 
rank) 


Noon  (Man 


Wjjhra 
rvcipiMts 


AHanM- 
tWaptan 
(iMKm) 


County  and 
city  (by 
rank) 


NuuMi  piaa 


Wettart 
raciprtnta 


Altama- 
tiv<  ptan 
(nittion) 


*>)sAin(ton  County: 

»ii;<ti«  n27.M6 

«onty  to  county..  435.  ttS 

Monoy  tolDwn- 
jkipa and  total..  444.3a 

Total  to 

ration 22.236.823 

OaltajCity  ...      10,557.412 

Orini*  County 
(A(iah«<m.  Santa 
Anna.  Gardao 

GfoM) 

Anahoim S.417.679 

Ot*orC«ut. 4.027.549 

CowtytoM 14.304,164 

Sootti^  Evorott : 
King  Coaaty: 
SoatUo 9,7Sa,S71  . 


1,»1 


59.103 


0.3 
10.5 


47.300 


7.1 


4C624 


6l9 


OtiMrcltios Wi,47l 

County  total... 
SaokoaMl  Caaaly: 

Mturn. 

Coanty  total 

Total  to  ration 

Milwaukao 

Milwaukao  County: 

■UhMukao 11.790.372 

OOMrcMH. 3.S48.09S 

Couotytotal 11.700,771 

Ozaukaa  County: 

Allcrtm 329.651 

CountytPtrt 438.113 

ANdtloa. Sa.740 

Motwy  (0  county  .  264.546 

Total  to  toim- 

akipoand 

county 271.356 

Wiukadia  County: 
AHcitioo. I.at5,«31 


14.601.332 

926.074  .. 

46, 9n 

7.1 

1.697.365 

16. 291, 697  .. 

7.1 

S3.4H 


1.0 


7S0 


County  total $1,620,192            1.804            0.3 

ToUl  to  ration...  21,058,577           56.372            8.4 

AtUnta: 
Da  Kalb 

Allcitiot 247.853 

County  total 3.313,602 

Fulton  County: 

AHanta 8.242.408 

Otharcitioa 595.067 

County  total 13,544.485 

Clayton  County: 

Allcitiw 212.065 

County  total 701.492 

Cobb  County: 

Allcitna 459.697 

County  total 1,420,407 

Gwinnatt  County: 

Allcitm 55.724 

County  totat 362.754            2.506              .3 

Total  to  ragnn.  19.342.740           67.734           11. 1 


8.498 

1.2 

51,439 

7.7 

1.620 

.3 

3,669 

.6 

Osttirty 


Niaon  totol  Parcont 

lovomia  povarty       Numbar  on  County  Parcant        Altamativa 

liunnt   vl960cansus)  watfara         population  waltaia  plan 


A± 


Ala* 

Aaklaatf... 
AjMataia. 
Alkffls 


L... 


BuOar.. 
Carrol. 


Ctorli. 

Ctonnont . 

CHnton 

Cotombtana. 
CoatactM.. 

Crawford 

Cuyaiwia.... 

Oarka 

Dafianco 

Datawara 

Efia 

Fairliatd 

Fayatta 

FrankHa 

Futton 

Gallia 

Gaaop 

Gfaana. . 

C«afBMy 

HaMllBA.  . . . 

Haneack... 

Hardi* 

HtrriaMi..... 

Hoanr 

Hitkbud.... 

Hockwt 

Hotanw. 

Hnraii 

Ja 


Knaa. 
Laka. 


Lickint 

Latan 

Lorain 

Locas 

Madiion.. 
Mahoaint. 
Mailoa.... 


■uifi — 


MoataoMOfy. 

M»(|an 

Motrow 

Khnkingum.. 

NoMa 

Ottawa 

Paa<dii« 

Pafry... — 
rickauMy.... 
nka 


lbaa....V. 
Sanduiiqr.. 

Saoto 

Saoaca 

Shalby.... 
Stark 


150.253 
962.211 

93.576 
744,134 
267.981 
206.659 
471.  452 
184,985 
2.157.615 

92.046 
149,544 

1.  297,  322 
593.698 
312,984 
656.312 
194.960 
383.613 

25.626.697 
200,666 
322.673 
190.978 
594.096 
496,440 
243.  121 
8.  533. 182 
194.803 
lia&33 
213.543 
1.115.396 
157.  321 

15.411.918 
371.502 
176.316 
81.337 
170.962 
181.927 
176.444 
112.700 
362.196 
124.556 
715.847 
164.205 

2.  330.  742 
434,863 
663.960 
409.875 

1.971.353 

6,754,336 
273.  335 

3. 133. 167 
751.671 
540.041 
69.863 
197.480 
U1.52S 
77,768 

6.831,213 

45,  5U 

151,584 

219. 535 

24,350 

181,  416 

127,743 

91,410 

251,770 

115.759 

1.059.049 
140.237 
131.824 
926.680 
372, 137 
416.  379 
601.744 
134.  245 
252.810 

2.622.565 


43.0 

2.151 

18.777 

15.8 

1435 

110.849 

118 

333 

41195 

14.5 

1482 

97. 318 

28.1 

2.445 

55.084 

15.0 

244 

38.249 

2ao 

2.264 

80,072 

3a5 

1.411 

25,479 

11.1 

6.300 

218, 2C1 

19.8 

415 

20,874 

2a6 

891 

30,139 

13.9 

5,578 

151197 

13.3 

2.965 

94,730 

22.8 

1.428 

31, 114 

16.2 

2.164 

107.435 

20.5 

888 

32,861 

13.Z 

970 

50,444 

9.6 

112.577 

1.701,640 

18.1 

1.043 

49,431 

13.7 

571 

36,924 

15.2 

695 

42.568 

10.8 

939 

74,409 

15.3 

1.622 

72,285 

24.7 

981 

25.255 

12.0 

41814 

822.366 

110 

256 

32.764 

29.7 

1.235 

24,777 

11.2 

726 

62.740 

11.2 

2.105 

124,285 

22.8 

1,304 

37.302 

12.9 

50,688 

915.370 

113 

719 

60,775 

215 

622 

30,355 

210 

407 

16.354 

117 

235 

28.748 

3a5 

1,476 

28,745 

25.5 

870 

20.036 

30.8 

509 

22.953 

14.5 

1.177 

49.  307 

315 

2.923 

26.935 

14.0 

4,308 

95.  121 

15.8 

845 

41.151 

6.2 

2.322 

196.126 

24.7 

4.628 

55,351 

115 

2.241 

106.547 

2ao 

678 

34,330 

11.0 

7.972 

255,612 

11.6 

22.258 

478,966 

1L5 

1.017 

28,047 

11.9 

17.428 

301,  513 

114 

2.129 

63.398 

10.4 

745 

82,883 

36.8 

902 

20.391 

18.6 

308 

35,283 

12.4 

1.526 

83.113 

32.5 

769 

15.290 

10.7 

22.294 

599.966 

25.9 

682 

12,199 

16.1 

350 

21,170 

17.6 

3.172 

76,969 

33.2 

654 

10,782 

12.6 

664 

36,168 

19.2 

321 

19.062 

2S.8 

1.246 

26.970 

21.3 

1.044 

39,821 

37.0 

2.329 

19,042 

1L4 

1.01 

123,251 

17.1 

371 

H793 

21.3 

317 

30.899 

11.3 

1158 

129,162 

21.5 

1360 

60.673 

12.5 

1.175 

60.170 

26.1 

5.963 

77,062 

119 

971 

60.168 

17.2 

638 

37.558 

U.l 

8.754 

368,756 

11.4 
10 
1.0 
16 
4.4 

.6 
2.8 
5.5 
2.8 
1.9 
2.9 
16 
11 
4.1 
2.3 
2.1 

.8 

.2 
2.5 

.3 

.5 
1.3 
2.4 

.9 
5.2 

.7 
4.1 
1.1 
2.4 
18 
5.5 
1.2 
2.1 
2.5 

.8 
5.0 
4.5 
2.2 
2.3 

ia2 

4.6 
2.1 
1.2 
8.4 
2.1 
1.8 
12 
4.6 
17 
4.1 
14 

.8 
4.5 

.7 
1.9 
5.1 
18 
5.6 
1.7 
4.2 
6.4 
1.6 
1.4 
7.1 
2.6 
12.4 
L5 
1.1 
1.1 
25 
5.3 
1.9 
7.8 
1.6 
1.7 
2.6 


311600 
515,250 

39,950 
522.300 
366.750 

36.600 
449.600 
211.650 
945.000 

61.250 
133.650 
836.700 
444.750 
214.200 
324,600 
133,200 
145,500 
16. 886. 550 
156,450 

85.650 
104.250 
140.850 
241300 
147.150 
6,  572, 100 

38.400 
185,250 
108,900 
420,750 
195.600 
7. 602. 900 
107.400 

93.300 

61.050 

35,250 
221,400 
133,500 

76,350 
176.  550 
438.450 
646.200 
126.  750 
348.300 
694,200 
336.150 
101,  7M 
1, 195. 800 
3.  338,  700 
160,650 
1.864,200 
319,350 
111.750 
135.300 

46,200 

228,900 

115.350 

3,344,100 

102,300 

52,500 
470,000 

98.  in 

99.600 

48,150 
186.900 
156.600 
349.350 
274,650 

55,650 

47,550 
473,700 
504.000 
176.250 
894.450 
145.650 

95.700 
1.  311 100 


+308.000 

-437.000 
-53.000 

-232,000 
+  99,000 
140,000 
-2t000 
+27,000 
-1,212.000 
-31,000 
-16,000 

-163,000 

-149.000 
-98.000 

-332.000 
-61.000 

-238.000 

-«,  730, 000 

-44.000 

-237.000 
-86.000 
454,000 
-253.00 
-96.000 
-1.961.000 

-156.000 
+75.000 

-115.000 

-1.095.000 

+38.000 

-7,804,000 

-760,000 
-80,000 
-70,000 

-uaooo 
+4aooo 

-40.000 

-40,000 

- 180.  000 

4  310.000 

-70.000 

-40,000 

-2.000.000 

+260,000 

-330,000 

-310,000 

-780.000 

-3.  420.  000 

-110.000 

-1.270.000 

-430.000 

—430,000 

+70,000 

-1. 510.000 

-250.000 

+40.000 

-3.500.000 

+60.000 

-90.000 

+250,000 

+80.000 

-80,000 

-90.000 

+  100.000 

-90.000 

+230.000 

-740.000 

-40,000 

-80.000 

-450.000 

+170.000 

-240.000 

-290.000 

+  10.000 

-160.000 

-1.300.000 
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County 


Niion  total  Petcm' 

revenue  pcvertv       '♦umbef  on  County  ^ercen:         Alternalrve 

shanni    (1960  census)  weltare         population  wettire  plan 


A± 


Suauait .„ 7 

Trumbull —..-...... I....""I  '       *  1 

Tuacarawas. „ ". 

Uatoa 

Van  Wart. 

Vlatoa „ .■„.l.l„-""""r"" 

Warraiu. „... 

Waabington 

Wayna 

Williama. 

Wood 

Wyaadel 


?95,  229 

'07,  219 
Ml  820 
243,  247 
192.763 
2i,  37G 
MO,  264 
296.666 
67S.  815 
18i,  879 
490,958 
107,  091 


9.1 

21.882 

550.423 

ia9 

5.971 

231,  567 

15.2 

ZXU 

76,  679 

10.3 

547 

23,  679 

14.9 

469 

28,939 

39.9 

511 

9.3C1 

13.5 

1,526 

85.025 

22.8 

1,455 

55.866 

119 

1,210 

88,592 

14.7 

251 

33,357 

11.8 

1.220 

88.864 

17.5 

452 

21,  476 

18 

3  283,500 

-4,  000,  OOC 

2.5 

895,  65C 

-800,000 

2.7 

318.  30C 

-220,000 

2,5 

82.050 

-160.00C 

1,8 

70,350 

-120.000 

5.2 

76.650 

+  5C0O0 

1.8 

228,900 

-270.000 

Z.7 

218,25c 

-80.000 

1.5 

181,500 

-490.  OOC 

.6 

37,650 

-150,000 

L4 

190.500 

-300.  OOC 

2.2 

67,800 

-40.  OOC 

STA-muwrr    or    C7ongses.sman     Charucs     A. 
VaNIK,    CONCRrSSMAN    .Sam    Oibbons,    Con- 
CHXSSMAN    James    C      Cobman.    and    Con- 
gressman  Richard  Pt-Lton,  Jdnr   24.   1971 
It  Is  our  Intention  as  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  urge  support  of  a 
proposal    we    are    Introducing   today    to    pro- 
vide tax  supplement  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments  on   behalf   of   residents   who   can- 
not  assume    tax    burdens    for   local    govern- 
ment  services   which   they   require 

This  proposal  would  provide  Icxial  gov- 
ernments with  a  8150  payment  for  each 
resident  who  ha-s  already  been  defined  by  the 
Federal  government  as  incapable  of  tax  con- 
tribution T^ls  will  Include  recipients  of 
Aid  for  the  Aged  Aid  for  the  Blind  and 
DlsAbled,  and  thoee  receiving  public  as- 
sistance These  citizens  require  extensive 
public  service  for  which  they  cannot  con- 
tribute. 

These  funds  would  t>e  provided  tc?  local 
governments,  cities,  villages,  townships,  or 
counties  with  no  strings  attached  It  has 
been  estimated  that  this  program  would 
generate  82  billion  In  tax  supplement  pay- 
ments to  local  communities  It  would  bring 
about  more  constructive  help  to  financially 
overburdened  communities  of  America  than 
President  Nlxons  85  billion  Revenue  Shsir- 
Ing  program 

It  would  provide  assistance  to  the  most 
needy  communities  of  America  on  an  un- 
tLssallabie  principle  related  u-j  hx-al  govern- 
ment services  provided  to  those  who  cannot 
pay. 

The  tragic  financial  Incapacity  of  local 
governments  to  provide  essential  services  t<j 
those  who  most  need  them  has  accelerated 
the  deterioration  of  our  cities  and  serves  to 
destroy  oommunlty  life  This  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach provides  a  permanent  solution  to 
America's   n>ost   pressing   domestic   problem. 

HR    9413 

A  WB  to  provide  locaJltles  with  financial  as- 
■mannw  to  meet  their  responel  bill  ties  and 
Increasing  fiscal  problems  by  providing  for 
a  general  grant  of  Peder&l  revenue  which 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need 

SHORT    TTTLR 

SacnoM  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
liOoal  Oovernment  Assistance  Act. 

GSKXRAI.    GRANT 

Skj.  3.  Except  a£  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
for  each  yeaj-  thereafter,  pay  out  to  each  local 
government,  for  use  by  such  government  as 
It  may  deem  necessary  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  entitlement  of  such  government  for 
such  year  (determined  under  section  3! 

AJiOUNT  or  INTm-XMENT  0»   RACB    LOCAL   OOV- 
ERNMENT 

Sbc.  3,  (a)  Local  Government  Entitle- 
ments.— The  amount  appropriated  (deter- 
mined under  section  4i  to  the  local  govein- 
menta  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated 
among  .such  governments  on  the  basis  of 
•.heir  respective  numbers  of  residents  who 
ar*-  public  assistance  recipients  TTie  amount 
so  allocated  to  any  such  government  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  constitute  Its  entitlement 
for  such  year 


(b)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

I  1  !  Public  assistance  recipients. — The 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  for 
any  local  government  means  the  total  num- 
ber of  residents  of  such  government  who,  as 
of  the  entitlement  determination  date  were 
receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans 
appwoved  under  titles  I.  X,  XIV  and  XVT  and 
part  A  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  benefits  under  titles  XX  and  XXI  of  such 
Act.  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury 

( 3  j  Entitlement  determination  date. — The 
entitlement  determination  date  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  that  date  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  being  the  most 
recent  date  for  which  sufficient  data  are 
available  for  local  governments  to  make  equi- 
table allocations  under  this  section  for  such 
fiscal  year 

1 3 )    Local  governments  — 

I A  1  Elicept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (B) , 
the  term    "local  government"  means — 

ilia  county,  or 

1 11 )  a  city,  municipality,  or  township,  with 
a  resident  population  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  or  more  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census 

( B  I  A  county  which  contains  one  or  more 
cities,  munlclpmlltles,  or  townships  which 
are  local  governments  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  considered  s  l(x»l 
government  for  purposes  of  the  area  Irxcor- 
porated  In  such  cities,  municipalities,  or 
townships. 

AFPEOPRIATTONS 

SBC.  4,  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 

any  amounts  m  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasur7  attributable  to  the  collections  of 
the  Federal  Individual  income  tax,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  for 
each  year  thereafter,  a  sum  in  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  the  total  num- 
ber of  public  assistance  recipients  in  the 
United  States  by  8150. 

RECUIjlTlONS 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  including  rules  relating  to 
auditing,  record-keeping,  and  refxjrting  pro- 
cedures Section  553  of  Title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  notice,  opportunity 
to  participate  in  rule  making,  etc.)  shall 
apply  to  any  such  regulations 

NONDISCRIMINATION    PROVISION 

Sec  6  I  a)  Nondiscrimination  Under  Any 
Program  — No  person  In  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  be  excluded  from  partlcli>a- 
tlon  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  In  p«u-t  with 
funds  maide  available  under  this  Act. 

( b  1  Action  by  Secretary  In  Case  of  Dis- 
crimination— Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  local  government  has  failed  to 
comply  with  subsection  (ai  or  an  applicable 
regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  the  local  government  is 
located  of  the  noncompUance  and  shall  re- 
quest the  Governor  to  secure  compliance  If 
within  a  reasonable  perlixl  of  time  the  State 


falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  (1) 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted,  i2i  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  bv  title  VT  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  1 42  USC 
2000d ) ;  or  ( 3 )  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  provided  by  law, 

ici  Civil  Action  In  Case  of  Discrimina- 
tion — When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (bl. 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
local  government  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  th:.s 
section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
clvl!  action  In  any  appropriate  United  Spates 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  :  vay  be  ap- 
propriate, including  injunctive  relief. 


LOUIE  WADSWORTHS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    fXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  a  man  who 
(does  not  realize  how  much  true  friends 
mean  in  life  is  doomed  to  an  empty  ex- 
istence. 

I  Eim  one  of  those  who  realize  how 
much  friends  mean  and  that  ail  that  I 
have  been  able  to  attain  has  been  due  to 
friends. 

One  who  is  a  particular  friend  for  me 
has  been  Louie  C  Wadsworth,  a  fighting 
newpaperman  of  Live  Oak.  Fla,  Recently 
he  celebrated  his  25th  year  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Suwannee  Democrat,  a  prize 
winning  weekly. 

Another  friend,  Curry  Merchant,  edi- 
tor of  the  Madison  Enterprise-Recorder 
of  Madison.  Fla.,  had  a  tribute  in  his 
paper  recently  about  Louie  and  I  felt  in 
reprinting  those  remarks.  I  might  also 
pay  my  respects  and  tribute  to  a  great 
and  good  fnend: 

TRISrTE   TO   Lotm    ON    25th    ANNrVERSART 

Our  fellow  publisher,  Louie  Wadsworth  of 
the  Suwannee  Democrat  in  Live  Oak,  is  cele- 
brating his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  edi- 
tor of  that  distinguished  publication  which 
has  been  recognized  many  times  by  Florida 
Press  Association  as  one  of  the  state's  lead- 
ing weekly  newspapers,  Thit  Is  also  the  87th 
anniversary  of  the  Democrat  although  our 
memory  may  be  a  bit  hazy  on  this  particular 
item. 

NormaUy  editors  don't  take  much  time  or 
space  talking  about  their  contemporaries,  but 
we  thought  these  were  a  couple  of  milestonee 
which  should  be  noted  brlefiy  as  the  Passing 
Parade   glides   by. 

So  far  iM  we  know,  nobody  ever  called 
Louie  Wadsworth  mealy-mouthed  Until  his 
serious  Ulnees  several  months  ago  forced  him 
to  hold  up  his  thinking  out  loud  page  one 
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column,  he  was  always  forthright,  penetrat- 
ingly frank,  sometlmea  blunt,  frequently  c»n- 
troveralal,  and  determined  to  the  point  of 
stubbornness  In  lighting  for  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples In  which  he  believed. 

There  has  been  no  stronger  supporter  of 
Live  Oak  and  Suwannee  County  and  Its  peo- 
ple. Por  Instance,  in  a  district  or  statewide 
political  race.  If  the  candidate  was  from  Live 
Oak  you  could  bet  your  last  Confederate 
shekel  that  the  Democrat  was  for  him. 

Along  with  the  Democrat  the  National 
Ouard  has  ranked  as  an  equal  in  Louie's  In- 
terests Like  the  newspaper.  It  has  bean  his 
life.  It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  with  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  the  parade  In  his  honor 
upon  retirement  as  a  major  general. 

We  wont  go  into  further  detail  for  teas 
of  ecnbaraaslng  our  good  fellow  publisher,  but 
on  the  occasion  at  his  26th  anniversary  as 
editor  It  appeared  appropriate  to  us — as  we 
glanced  up  from  our  rocking  chair  at  the 
Passing  Parade^to  extend  congratulations 
on  the  event  and  to  express  best  wishes  for 
a  hopefully  soon  restoration  of  health. 


SST— DASSAULT  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  Col.  Ansel  E. 
Talbert,  executive  editor  of  Air  Trans- 
port World,  recently  attended  the  Inter- 
national Air  Show  at  Le  Bourget  Field 
In  Paris. 

Colonel  Talbert  has  been  concerned 
about  American  air  power  and  our  tech- 
nological superiority  in  the  air  and  in 
space  He  had  a  very  splendid  and  timely 
editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  Air  Trans- 
port World  magazine,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  peoirfe  of  our  country : 

DaSSAOLT    OtIOHT    To    KmowI 

Marcel  Dassault,  Prances  great  aerospace 
builder  and  Industrialist,  who  began  his  long 
career  mass  producing  wooden  airplane 
propellers  during  World  War  I.  has  some 
prophetic  words  today  about  supersonic 
transports. 

These  ought  to  be  pondered  by  politicians 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Although  his  company  Is  not  the  Prench 
prime  contractor  In  building  the  Concorde 
SST,  Dassault  says  he  wUl  "guarantee"  that 
In  10  years,  all  long  range  commercial  air- 
craft will  be  supersonic  "and  certain  medium 
range  airliners  too."  Further,  he  Is  willing 
to  stake  his  distinguished  reputation  on  his 
Tlew  that  today's  Concorde  is  a  technological 
success,  despite  some  of  the  political  brick- 
bats thrown  In  Its  direction. 

Dassault  feels  that  It  will  take  two  to  three 
years  to  develop  a  final  Concorde  version, 
which  win  be  "an  honor  to  Euro5>ean  Indus- 
try  and  offer  Invaluable  technical  fallout 
to  other  key  Industries. 

For  over  half  a  century.  Dassault  has  been 
almost  uncannily  right  about  future  devel- 
opments. And  this  does  not  apply  only  to 
his  business  of  building  outstanding  com- 
mercial  and  military  aircraft 

.^ddltlonally.  Dassault  has  been  successful 
in  subsidiary  careers  In  banking,  publishing 
of  mass  circulation  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  In  Prench  politics  (He  was  a 
member  of  the  post  World  War  n  Prench 
Senate,  and  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
Prench  National  Assembly). 

His  conservatively  optimistic  views  on  SST 
development  certainly  tie  In  with  the  re- 
markable incnsae  la  tbe    "roofed  In"  area 
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being  used  at  tills  year's  Paris  Air  Show 
(670.000  square  feet  compared  with  400,- 
000  two  years  ago). 

Coming  at  a  time  when  there  Is  recession 
and  red  Ink  In  certain  sections  of  both  aero- 
space manufacturing  and  air  transportation, 
combined  with  stunning  set-backs  such  as 
the  OS.  SST  cancellation,  tbey  should  serve 
to  remind  the  aviation  world  that  Its  base  Is 
sound,  and  solid. 

Actually,  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched  In  the  fields  of  supersonic  and 
hypersonic  flight,  and  In  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping field  of  short  takeoff  and  landing  city- 
center  to  clty-oenter  passenger  travel.  Here's 
to  tbe  future  I 


June  2Uy  1971 


POLITICS  AND  MORALITY:    WHERE 
LEADERS  PAIL 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    PrrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  PIKE  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  speech  de- 
livered by  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ai-izona,  the  Honorable 
Morris  K  Udall.  It  was  delivered  on 
May  26  as  the  annual  Felix  Adler  lecture 
to  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  Since  it  goes  far  beyond  the 
superficiality  of  most  of  what  we  see 
and  what  we  hear  and  is  in  my  judgment 
a  balanced  presentation  of  the  weak- 
nesses, strengths,  challenges  and  hopes 
of  the  American  democratic  system.  I 
am  happy  to  present  It  to  the  wider 
audience  which  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it . 

Pouncs  AND  MoaAUTT:   WHxas 

LCADBBS    PAn. 

Charlea  Dlck3ns  begins  his  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  with  a  paradoxical  statement  that 
"It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times."  Dickens  wrote  of  the  ITTO's  and 
the  French  Revolution,  but  his  description 
might  well  be  applied  to  our  own  time  and 
to  our  collective  experience  in  the  1960's. 
For  In  many  ways,  this  last  decade  was 
both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  times.  It  was 
a  time  when  we  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
an  event  as  much  a  symbol  of  ovir  astounding 
technological  progress  as  It  was  a  result  of 
that  progress.  It  was  the  best  of  times  In 
other  ways.  too.  for  the  19«0's  saw  the  cul- 
mination of  social  reform  efforts  begun  more 
than  30  years  earlier. 

But  It  was  also  a  decade  when  mobs  put 
the  torch  to  some  of  America's  sick  and 
deteriorating  cities;  when  three  of  our  moet 
promising  leaders  fell  In  senseless  assassi- 
nations; when  we  became  embroiled  In  a 
hopeless  war  that  has  done  Incalculable 
damage  to  us  and  to  the  people  of  a  far  off 
land. 

As  a  result  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
times.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  losing  a  typical  American  quaUty — opti- 
mism. One  of  America's  unique  strengths 
and  moet  obvious  national  characteristics 
has  always  been  optimism.  We  have  be- 
lieved— and  our  history  has  tended  to  sup- 
port this  view — that  America  would  be  big- 
ger and  better  and  more  prosperous  for  each 
generation.  A  man  could  hope  and  dream 
that  his  children  would  surpass  his  own 
achievements.  We  believed  that  when  crises 
arose,  leaders,  somehow,  would  appear  to 
match  the  times 

Yet  In  recent  years  this  faith  In  ourselves 
and  our  leaders  has  been  eroded  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  alarming  things  to  me  Is 
tbe  discovery  that  youth,  to  a  large  degree. 


no  longer  believes  In  the  nation's  leaders. 
Our  young  have  no  heroes.  In  nearly  every 
other  time  in  our  history,  there  were  poli- 
ticians, adventurers  like  Lindbergh  and  Ad- 
miral Byrd.  great  men  of  medicine  and  law, 
who  served  as  models  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. Contrast  this  with  the  resulw  of  a 
survey  of  college  campuses  a  few  years  ago 
that  revealed  the  majority  of  young  men 
could  think  of  no  public  men  they  admired 
and  would  want  to  emulate. 

WHAT   HAS  GONX  W»ON0t 

So  we  might  stop  and  ask  ourselves  to- 
night what  has  gone  wrong  and  how  are  we 
going  to  recapture  our  faith  In  our  leaders 
and  In  ourselves.  Have  our  leaders  failed  us  or 
did  we  fall  them?  Or  have  we  faUed  each 
other? 

The  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Is- 
sues of  ethics  and  morality  In  politics.  Poli- 
tics, after  all.  is  concerned  with  relations 
.  among  men.  with  our  obligations  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other.  And  this,  of  course.  Is 
what  Felix  Adler  was  concerned  with  and  why 
the  first  EXhlcal  Culture  Society  was  formed 
in  this  city  96  years  ago.  Adler  knew  that 
men  must  be  concerned  with  each  other 
and  that,  united,  men  could  build  a  better 
world  His  life  tells  us  that  man  Is  more  than 
an  animal,  that  he  Is  his  brother's  keeper 
and  his  brother's  brother,  and  he  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  his  fellow  man  and  to  future 
generations,  and  that  he  rejects  himself 
when  he  rejects  these  obligations  Adler's 
creed  has  been  echoed  through  more  than  30 
ye&Ts  of  this  lecture  series.  It  la  a  tradition 
In  which  I  am  both  pleased  and  flattered 
to  participate. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  Congress- 
man to  stand  up  here  tonight  and  talk  about 
politics  and  morality.  There  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  think  the  two  concepts  are  mutually 
exclusive.  But  I  suppose  most  people,  when 
they  hear  the  two  terms  linked,  are  Inclined 
to  think  In  terms  of  monetary  morality,  of 
kickbacks  and  money  passed  under  the  table, 
of  fat  contracts  negotiated  under  a  kind  of 
most  favored  brother-in-law  agreement.  This 
Is  a  traditional  Anierlcan  attitude  and  there 
Is  enough  evidence  both  In  the  history  books 
and  the  dally  newspapers  to  support  It. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  morality  as 
It  relates  to  politics  and  these  are  what  I 
want  to  discuss  tonight.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
fundamental  mistakes,  I  think,  has  been  to 
confine  our  concern  for  morality  In  politics 
to  narrow  pecuniary  terms  Too  often  we 
have  been  satisfied  If  our  leaders  Just  dldnt 
steal  from  us.  or  at  least  didn't  get  caught 
at  It.  And  too  often  we've  gotten  Just  what 
we  demanded:  conventionally  honest  men 
who  were  content  to  devote  their  public 
lives  to  the  maintenance  of  their  comfortable 
positions.  There  may  have  been  times  In  our 
history  when  this  was  enough.  But  I  want  to 
suggest  that  this  Is  not  one  of  those  times, 
and  that  the  narrower  definitions  of  political 
morality  no  longer  are  adequate. 

mOM    COIOTDBNCX    TO    DESPAM 

We  might  begin  by  looking  at  what  hap- 
pened to  us  In  the  1960's  and  where  we  stand 
today.  We  began  the  last  decade  wltii  the 
highest  of  aspirations  and  the  confidence  we 
could  attain  them  We  ended  It  In  disillusion- 
ment and  despair.  In  January.  1961.  young 
John  P.  Kennedy  watched  a  traditional 
American  parade  march  proudly  through  ttie 
streets  of  the  nations  capital.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  thousands  of  young  people  who  were  In 
elementary  school  on  that  day  threw  garbage 
In  tboee  same  streets  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  social  upheaval  that  I  don't 
think  anyone  was  really  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  federal  troops  occupying  the  bridges 
leading  to  Washington,  or  of  military  helicop- 
ters disgorging  soldiers  on  the  Mall.  To 
acknowledge  that  these  are  signs  of  the  times 
Is  to  come  a  long  way  from  tiie  idealism  of 
the  early  '60  3 

Every  society  has  had  Its  dropouts.  Its 
hippies  If  you  wlU.  but  ours  has  had  to  leam 
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a  new  lesson.  We  have  learned,  to  our  bJttw 
dismay,  that  the  technological  wonders  upon 
which  we  depend  for  our  comfort  make  us 
pitifully  vulnerable  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  an  age  of  power,  but  It  is  the  kind  of 
power  that  Is  nearly  Impotent  In  the  face  of 
fanatical  minorities  Examples  abound,  from 
the  hijacking  of  airliners  to  threats  o(  urban 
guerrilla  warfare  TTiey  all  point  to  the  same 
lesson;  that  the  more  complex  and  advanced 
a  society  is.  the  more  vulnerable  it  Is  to  the 
onslaughts  of  small  groups  of  militant,  deter- 
mined men  Here  Is  a  modern-day  version  of 
Dickens'  paradox:  the  greater  our  p>ower  the 
leas  our  security. 

What  Is  frightening  is  that  the  number  of 
desperate,  alienated  people  who  are  willing 
to  exploit  this  vulnerability  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing so  rapidly.  John  Kennedy  once  said  that 
sometimes  It  Is  better  to  rock  the  boa.t  than 
to  sail  under  false  colors.  But  today  we  are 
confronted  with  large  numbers  of  Americans 
who  no  longer  are  satisfied  with  rocking  the 
boat  They  want  to  sink  It. 

The  danger  In  this  phenomenon  Is  that  the 
American  system,  with  all  Its  strengths.  Is  a 
fragile  thing  which  depends  on  civility,  faith, 
trust,  and  the  acceptance  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  our  system  has  survived  only 
because  of  a  fragile,  unwritten  social  com- 
pact which  until  now  has  bound  most  of  us 
together  with  common  principles  and  aspira- 
tions. It  Is  a  compact  of  rational  meta  In 
which  the  majority — the  "haves"  of  the 
times — agree  to  listen  to  the  grievances  of 
the  minority  and  to  act  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  on  legitimate  oomplalnts.  In 
return,  the  dissenters  agree  that  while  they 
may  shout  and  become  unpleasant,  they  will 
refrsJn  from  violence  and  grant  sufficient 
time  for  the  system  to  work  out  the  neces- 
sary changes.  With  the  tragic  exception  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  our  differences 
and  divisions  have  never  seriously  threatened 
to  destroy  the  social  compact  Itself 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  another  Civil  War.  but  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
Increasing  Instability  and  polarization.  And 
confronted  with  these  conditions,  we  ought 
to  address  certain  basic  questions  to  those 
who  occupy  or  aspire  to  occupy  positions  of 
leadership  in  this  country.  'Where  have  our 
le«Kler'«  failed  us?  What  do  they  owe  us  that 
they  have  not  been  giving?  And  what  do 
citizens  owe  their  society  and  their  leaders? 

THK    MORAL    FAtLUaXS    OP    LEADERS 

I  want  to  suggest  tonight  that  our  leaders 
have  failed  us  in  three  or  four  major  areas: 
moet  notably,  in  challenge,  in  faithfulness, 
and  In  candor.  Moreover.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  those  failures  have  been  fundamentally 
moral  because  they  involve  obligations  that 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  obligations  are 
Implicit.  If  not  generally  acknowledged.  In 
the  assumption  of  positions  of  leadership 

First  Is  the  failure  to  challenge  people  and 
to  arouse  a  sense  of  participation.  We  have 
accepted  such  challenges  in  the  past  and 
shared  with  each  other  the  spirit  of  partic- 
ipation. But  more  often  than  not  these 
challenges  have  been  Imposed  on  us  from 
the  outside — World  n  Is  a  good  example.  In 
the  absence  of  a  Pearl  Harbor  oi  ..  Hitler, 
leaders  have  been  loath  to  ask  of  us  more 
than  a  minimum. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  capable 
of  great  accomplishments  if  they  are  deter- 
mined. Inspired  and  challenged  enough.  The 
catalog  of  America's  problems  Is  by  now  an 
old  and  familiar  one.  and  It  Is  a  list  of  short- 
comings which  ought  to  challenge  and  In- 
spire us.  Yet  our  national  leaders  do  not  give 
us  the  goals  and  the  programs  that  might  re- 
store our  spirit  and  give  us  purpose  I  believe 
that  sensible,  attainable  programs  to  rebuild 
our  cities,  clean  up  the  rivers,  end  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  and  landscap>e  and  reduce 
racial  divisions  can  be  designed  and  carried 
forth.  But  such  programs  are  not  presented 


to  us,  perhaps  because  they  would  involve 
such  a  radical  change  In  our  priorities  and 
life  styles. 

I  believe  those  elected  to  positions  of  lead- 
ership have  a  moral  obligation  to  exercise 
leadership  Timidity  may  at  times  be  a  vir- 
tue; if  found  In  a  leader  In  these  times  It 
may  be  a  deadly  sin  It  is  simply  not  enough 
to  accept  a  position  and  then  refuse  to  do 
little  more  than  occupy  it.  In  its  starkest 
terms,  this  is  an  abdication  of  resp>oasiblllty. 

I  might  also  note  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
challenge  and  laspire  the  people  of  a  nation 
at  the  same  time  you  are  attempting  to 
divide  them.  To  divide  is  easy,  for  it  requires 
only  that  leaders  appeal  to  our  baser  instincts 
and  exploit  whatever  divisions  already  exist. 
We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  in  recent 
years,  ar,d  there  are  some  people  In  both 
parties  prepared  to  gamble  this  kind  of  poli- 
tics win  be  rewarded  in  a  period  of  tension 
and  confusion  Perhaps  It  will — although  I 
doubt  It — but.  whatever  the  outcome,  such 
men  do  not  deserve  the  description  leaders 
Rather,  they  merely  occupy  positions  of  pow- 
er and  willingly  sacrifice  the  moral  obllga- 
tlorLS  of  those  fxisltions  in  order  to  retain 
them. 

PROMISES  NOT  KEPT 

Of  course  I  know  Lliat  it  might  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  disillusion- 
ment In  modern  America  is  too  much  talk, 
too  many  grand  programs  and  ringing  rheto- 
ric, followed  by  too  little  action.  Well,  that's 
true,  too,  for  a  second  failure  of  our  leaders 
has  been  the  tendency  to  overpromlse  and 
underdellver  Since  I  entered  Congress  In 
1961  we  have  enacted  into  law  a  remarkable 
number  of  progre65l\'e  and  noble  measures, 
with  greet  goals  and  promises  for  the  future. 
Yet  these  acts  of  Congress  have  had  rela- 
tively little  impact  in  practice  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
have  been  all  but  dismantled. 

A  mark  of  the  1960's  was  the  rise  In  Con- 
gress of  what  I  call  "Tltlemanshlp" — the 
grand  art  of  packaging  noble  new  laws  with 
noble  new  labels  that  promise  all.  We  passed 
the  1968  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act,"  but  we  refuse  to  fund  It  while  crime 
rises  every  year  Meantime,  we  are  assured 
that  more  wiretapping  "no  kn<xk"  raids  and 
preventive  detention  will  stop  street  crime. 
We  had  'Model  Cities"  legislation,  an  "Open 
Housing"  law,  a  "War  on  Poverty"  and  all  the 
rest.  In  exasperation  with  this  game  we  play, 
I  once  threatened  to  introduce  a  bill  labeled 
the  "Veterans.  Farmers,  Widows  and  Orphans 
National  Defense,  Anti- Communist  Rlght-to- 
Work  Act  of  1966" 

Public  men  have  an  obligation  to  deliver 
on  their  promises.  When  they  don't,  they  can 
expect  disillusionment  and  finally  cynicdsm 
among  the  followers.  You  would  think  we 
would  ha\-e  learned  this  lesson,  yet.  I  am 
afraid,  there  persist  In  pubUc  life  some  men 
who  when  they  have  coined  a  slogan  believe 
they  have  solved  a  problem 

A  sense  of  p)erspective  ought  also  to  remind 
us  that  the  failure  to  deliver  on  one's  prom- 
ises is  not  confined  to  the  political  sphere, 
A  record  of  promises  not  kept  pervades  much 
of  our  national  life  and  has.  I  suspect,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  dlaaSection  and  dis- 
illusionment of  the  younger  generation  To 
cite  only  one  example:  last  month  the  Sen- 
ate Ijabor  Committee  reported  that  only  a 
relative  handful  of  American  workers  will 
ever  get  a  penny  from  the  $130  billion  now 
ostensibly  set  aside  for  them  in  private  pen- 
sion plans.  Since  1950,  fewer  than  500,000  of 
the  9.8  million  workers  covered  by  pension 
plans  received  any  kind  of  benefit,  according 
to  estimates. 

THE     INDISPENSABLE     LINK 

Linking  the  first  two  failures  Is  perhajDS 
the  biggest  failure  of  all — the  failure  of  our 
leaders  to  be  candid  There  Is  something 
sad  and  dangeroxis  In  the  fact  that  the  most 
prominent,   the  most   widely   used   new   ex- 


pression In  the  iPxlCTXi  of  the  1960'8  was 
•'credibility  gap."  which,  put  more  bluntly. 
Is  a  widespread  pubUc  belief  that  govern- 
ment Ues  to  it'  own  p)eople. 

If  the  news  is  baa  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  told  More  tmfxjrtantly,  if  the 
task  ahead  is  difficult  and  involves  sacrifice. 
the  American  people  deserve  to  know  It.  This 
IS  the  Indispensable  link  between  the  obliga- 
tion to  challenge  our  fjeople  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  on  our  promises  Too  often  we 
have  been  saUsfled  to  proclaim  great  goals 
without  honestly  outlining  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  attain  them  Those  goals  I  men- 
tioned earlier — rebuilding  our  cities  clean- 
ing the  enrironment,  reducing  racial  divi- 
sions— they  can  be  reached,  but  to  do  so 
will  Involve  changes  and  sacrifices  which 
both  the  leaders  and  the  people  shrink  from 
The  ftmdamental  failure  Is  on  the  part  of 
leaders,  for  they  are  satisfied  to  allow  the 
people  to  live  with  the  Illusion  that  sacrifice 
is  not  pan  of  the  goal 

We  need,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before, 
the  spirit  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  said  In 
1952:  "Let's  tell  <the  American  people]  the 
truth,  that  there  are  no  gains  without  pains, 
that  this  is  the  eve  of  great  decisions,  not 
easy  decisions,  like  resistance  when  you're 
attacked,  but  a  long,  patient,  costly  struggle 
which  alone  can  assure  triumph  over  the 
great  enemies  of  men  war  and  poverty  and 
tyranny — and  the  assaults  upon  human  dig- 
nity which  are  the  most  grievous  conse- 
quences of  each  "  Stevenson  knew  that  In 
the  long  run  everyone  lost  If  we  put  the  re- 
quirements of  the  next  election  ahead  of  the 
needs  of  the  next  generation. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  failure  of 
candor — the  failure  of  us  politicians  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth  about  our  own  business 
There  Is  a  general  assumption  In  this  coun- 
try that  much  In  politics  is  dishonest  but  I 
think  few  people  truly  reaUze  the  extent 
to  which  money  has  corrupted  the  political 
process  This  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
monetary  morality  I  spoke  of  earlier,  for 
much  of  this  corruption  Is  conventionally 
honest  according  to  the  rules  we  now  follow, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  dangerous.  The 
failure  is  with  those  of  us  who  have  mas- 
tered the  existing  system  and  learned  to  live 
with  It. 

TTie  subject  of  campaign  money — who 
gives  It.  who  gets  it  and  the  preposterous 
bundle  of  laws  that  "control"  It — is  ap- 
proaching a  national  outrage.  TTiese  laws  and 
practices,  in  the  Judgment  of  one  who  has  to 
live  with  them,  are  shot  full  of  hypocrisy 
threatening  to  corrupt  many  good  men  In 
public  life,  giving  unnecessary  influence  and 
power  to  special  Interest  groups  and  lobblef 
and  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
American  political  Institutions,  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the 
political  process  implicit  In  these  facts  We 
are  Just  now  beginning  the  process  of  pick- 
ing a  President  lor  1973-77  Based  on  past  ex- 
p>erience,  In  the  next  year  or  so  the  candidates 
will  spend  close  to  $76  million  Just  to  get 
the  nominations.  Then  the  nominees  and 
their  supporters  will  throw  In  another  »75 
million  In  the  finals. 

In  politics — like  war — one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  do  is  to  change  voluntarily  the  rules 
of  the  game  The  great  barrier  to  campaign 
reform  has  always  been  this  present  laws  are 
a  Jungle  of  hyf>ocrlsy.  unfairness  and  confu- 
sion, but  It  Is  our  Jungle  Incumbents  as  a 
rule  have  hacked  their  way  through  the  foll- 
age  with  some  success  We  know,  in  general, 
how  to  evade  the  traps,  where  the  gold  Is  to 
be  found  and  how  it  must  be  spent.  So  we 
have  a  real  advantage  over  our  tenderfoot  op- 
ponents who  have  never  tried  this  path 
before. 

Yet  we  owe  the  country  something  better 
than  the  non-law  which  supr>osed!y  regulates 
campaign  spending  The  present  system  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  loaded  gun  pwlnted  at  the 
head   of  our   political    process    Those   of   us 
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already  eatabLlAhed  in  politics  miut  iMtd  th« 
w»y.  win  have  to  change  lo  a  degree  the 
comTortable  ways  In  which  we  have  alwaye 
done  things,  and  mme  of  those  adjustmenu 
won't  be  easy  But  those  who  had  the  wu  to 
master  the  old  system  can  master  a  new,  hon- 
est system  the  country  has  long  demanded 
and  always  deserved, 

Tttanana  trrw  THOuoH'ra 

Our  leaders  have  failed  as  a^aln  when  they 
failed  to  think  anew,  to  challenge  old 
dogmae  James  Reston  remarked  in  1965 
"The  hutory  of  mankind  n  iUeicn  with  hab- 
its and  creeds  and  iogmoi  that  were  essen- 
tial in  one  age  and  disastrous  in  another  ' 

One  at  the  ironies  of  today  is  the  per- 
formance of  President  Nikon  To  Democrats, 
he  has  always  projected  an  Image  of  sharp 
partisanship,  cunning  opportunism,  little 
adherence  to  principle  Yet  a  case  can  be 
made  that  its  Nlion  s  finest  hours  as  Presl- 
den-.  have  been  precisely  thoce  times  when 
he  w«s  flekltiJe  and  pragmatic  ?or  example 
The  Family  A^istance  Plan  sponsored  by  a 
man  who  has  made  more  speeches  against 
welfare  cheats  than  anyone  this  side  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan  Or  a  China  pclicy  from  a  man 
whose  political  success  waa  based  in  Large 
part  on  an  inflexible  an tl- Communism  Or 
the  acceptance  of  modem  economlca  and  def- 
icit spending  from  a  man  who  extolled  the 
balanced  budget  as  being  next  only  to  the 
flag  and  motherhood 

The  other  side  of  the  Irony  Is  that.  In  my 
view,  the  President's  worst  performances 
have  come  when  he  has  stubbornly  clung  to 
old  dogmas — for  instance,  a  Vietnam  policy 
firmly  grounded  in  outdated  principles,  or  a 
defense  spending  policy  which  seems  to  be 
rooted  In  the  thinking  of  John  Poster  Dtilles 
It  seems  to  me,  finally,  that  our  leaders 
owe  us  a  timely  departure.  More  of  our  pub- 
lic men  ought  to  keep  In  mind  the  quotation 
from  Eccleslastes:  "A  time  to  weep,  a  time 
to  laugh  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance  A  time  to  keep  silent  and  a  time  to 
speak  And  they  ought  to  add  their  own 
postscript:  A  time  to  run  and  a  time  to  step 
aside 

Some  of  our  leadem  have  known  when, 
gracefully,  to  leave  Senators  Saltonsiall  of 
Massachusetts  and  WUUams  of  Delaware  are 
two  examples  that  come  to  mind  Immedi- 
ately But  perhaps  the  best  example  is  Lyn- 
don Johnsi^n  Here  was  a  man  who  relished 
power  as  few  have  a  master  of  the  political 
process  Yet  he  saw  m  March  19«8  that  he 
had.  rightly  or  wrongly  become  a  symbol  of 
division  No  matter  what  one  thinks  of  the 
Johnson  Presidency  his  renunciation  of  an- 
other term  must  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  cour- 
age, motivated  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
a  time  to  leave  I  do  not  accept  the  cynical 
new  that  Johnson  ?ave  up  the  Presidency 
because  he  knew  he  could  not  be  reelected, 
for   that  was  by  no  means  certain 

The  average  age  of  the  American  people  is 
twenty-eight  The  burdens  of  society  and  the 
burdens  of  change  are  borne  largely  by  the 
younger  generauon  Whether  we  solve  our 
problems  or  fall  will  be  decided  In  large  part 
by  the  young  Yet  the  Congress  is  njn  bv  men 
in  their  60  s  and  '0  s  and  80  s  Perhaps  this 
la  what  comes  of  a  rareer  dev.jted  primarily 
to  Its  own  perpetuation 

THI     OTHH     HALF 

The  obligations  and  failures  of  leaden  I 
have  spoken  of  are  only  half  the  equation, 
for  citizens — followers — owe  their  country 
and  their  fellow  man  some  things  that  they 
too  have  failed  to  give  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  people  often  look  for  In  their  leaders 
are  men  who  wli:  not  exercise  leadership- 
men  who  wi::  give  us  oversimplified  answers. 
who  win  JusUfy  eilsUng  ways,  who  will  casti- 
gate our  enemies  vindicate  selfishness  and 
make  us  comfortable  with  our  prejudices 
Some  people,  in  the  words  of  Sidney  Harris 
seek  leadership  which  wUl  reconcile  the  Ir- 
reconcUabie.  moralize  the  Immoral,  ratlonal- 
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lae  the  irrational  and  promise  us  a  society 
where  we  can  continue  to  be  as  narrow  and 
envious  and  shortsighted  as  we  like  without 
sulTerlng  the  consequences  ' 

We  cannot  escape  individual  responsibility, 
for  we  owe  our  fellow  men  something  we 
haven  t  been  giving  them  these  days— our- 
selves We  owe  ourselves  some  things  too,  the 
first  of  which  is  an  honest  assessment  of 
where  we  are  heading 

More  of  us  need  to  admit  that  we  only 
cheat  ourselves  and  our  children  when  we 
allow — or  even  denuind — that  our  leaders  en- 
gage m  the  politics  of  Illusion  The  good,  de- 
cent things  we  desire  for  ourselves  and  fu- 
ture generations  simply  are  not  attainable 
without  considerable  sacrifice  and  hard  work 
To  pretend  that  this  Is  not  true,  to  year  after 
year  support  th<3se  who  tell  us  It  Is  not  true, 
or  do  not  even  mention  It.  U  to  soothe  our- 
selves with  the  drug  of  fantasy 

This  la  a  fact  that  Is  only  now  becoming 
painfully  clear  to  most  of  us  Por  the  blunt 
truth  U  that  we  have  been  able  to  live  In 
the  style  we  are  so  accustomed  to  only  by 
robbing  ourselves  through  neglect  and  by 
using  up  our  reserves  of  several  vital  com- 
modities Now  the  bills  are  coming  due  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  them. 

SUavrVAL    THaoOCH    NICLkCT 

New  York  City — or  almost  any  big  city  In 
this  country— u  a  good  example  of  survival 
through  neglect  Somehow  the  place  hangs 
together  and  functions,  however  badly  day 
to  day  But  the  cost  has  been  frightful  In 
terms  of  the  quality  of  life  The  fact  that 
most  of  us,  until  now  have  been  able  to 
escape  personal  experience  with  that  cost 
makes  it  no  less  frightful 

No  place  could  call  itself  a  city— a  center 
of  clvUizaUon— If  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
education  of  lU  young  people  and  the  care  of 
lU  sick  and  elderly  Our  cities  do  these  things 
but  most  do  them  very  badly  The  price  of 
doing  them  adequately  is  high  Indeed  and 
•o  far  we  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  It 
Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  affluent 
society  seek  our  own  solutions— perhaps  in 
a  suburb  or  through  private  Institutions— 
while  Uvlng  comfortably  with  the  Illusion 
that  our  clUes  really  perform  their  functions 
We  will  pay  enough  to  avert  the  utter  chaos 
and  collapse  of  our  urban  centers,  for  we 
need  them  for  our  work  and  entertainment 
but  we  will  pay  no  more  The  poor,  huddled 
within  the  cities,  pay  the  price  of  our  neglect. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  a  system  or  Institution 
that  survives  through  neglect  may  be  more 
than  we  are  able  to  afford  with  even  the  best 
of  Intentions 

The  environmental  crisis  is  a  clear  case  of 
past  bills  coming  due  The  fouled  air  and 
filthy  waters  of  this  nation  are  graphic  evi- 
dence of  both  our  neglect  of  the  environ- 
ment and  our  willingness  to  Uve  high  off  na- 
ture's reserves  rather  than  pay  the  price  of 
our  affluence  We  have  worshipped  so  long  at 
the  shrine  of  growth  and  'progress"  that  we 
have  been  blind  to  the  results  of  our  demands 
for  more  automobiles  more  gadgets  more 
power,  more  comfort  We  have  been  blessed 
with  so  much  in  natural  resources  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  away  with  It  But  now 
Just  as  the  Great  Lakes  threaten  to  die  one 
by  one,  the  illusion  that  we  can  have  this 
kind  of  ■•progreas"  free  of  charge  also  la 
dying 

This  Is  what  the  debate  over  national  pri- 
orities Is  all  about,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  have  really  come  to  terms  with  the 
implications  of  that  debate  A  few  weeks  ago 
The  Washington  Post  reported  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  considering  recommending  a 
tax  cut  In  order  to  revive  the  economy  I  have 
no  argument  with  the  economic  theory  that 
holds  tax  cuts  are  an  effective  tool  for  this 
purpose,  and  certainly  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment demands  bold  economic  leadership 

What  was  interesting  was  that  on  the 
same  page  the  Poet  reported  the  results 
of  an  extensive  study  of  naUonal  needs  and 
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economic  resources  by  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution, The  study  concluded  that,  if  we 
really  want  to  do  those  things  we  say  higher 
taxes  will  be  necessary  No  magic  "peace  divi- 
dend "  from  an  end  to  the  war  no  fiood  of 
tax  receipts  from  an  ever  expanding  gross 
national  product,  will  pay  our  bills — past, 
present  or  future  It  Is  we  who  must  pay 
them  and  that  means  higher  taxes  and 
changes  In  our  life  style 

WHOSE  psioBmrs? 
In  all  the  talk  about  national  priorities, 
I  hear  very  little  about  thla  prospect.  The 
thrust  now  Is  to  cut  costs  In  one  area  and 
divert  the  savings  to  more  pressing  pro- 
grams This  Is  a  noble  effort  which  has  my 
full  support  But  I  think  we  are  still  fooling 
ourselves  If  we  think  this  will  be  enough. 
Paying  higher  taxes  would  represent  a 
genuine  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  It  U  one  of  those  sacrifices 
with  singularly  lltUe  appeal  It  is  not.  after 
all,  glamorous  or  romaiitlc  like  marching  off 
to  war  or  braving  the  wrath  of  your  neigh- 
bors to  picket  for  racial  equality  In  fact.  It's 
downright  dull  and  anonymous,  which  makes 
the  sacrifice  all  the  more  irritating. 

Nor  Is  It  very  exciting  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  one  less  car.  with  less 
horsepower,  or  of  ridding  ourselves  of  sub- 
servience to  more  and  more  power-hungry 
gadgets.  Yet.  like  higher  taxes,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  we  may  have  to  face  IX 
we  mean  what  we  say 

It  Is  the  task  of  leadership  to  end  our 
Ulualons  and  to  begin  to  talk  about  these 
prospecu    And  It  U  our  task  to  accept  these 

hard    truths    and    to    reward — not    punish 

those  leaders  willing  to  speak  them.  On  both 
these  accounts  I  am  afraid  our  record  to 
date  Is  not  encouraging 

In  1960,  the  Congress  attempted  to  tighten 
up  some  of  the  more  scandalous  loopholes 
In  our  tax  laws  The  result  of  that  effort 
was  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1968,  which  In- 
cluded a  number  of  worthwhile  provisions 
closing  tax  loopholes  and  Increasing  federal 
revenues  But  much  of  the  additional  reve- 
nue the  government  might  have  received 
from  these  reforms  was  lost  because  of  other 
provisions  designed  to  sweeten  the  law 
enough  to  gain  passage  We  have  all  happily 
benefited  from  those  additional  benefits — for 
InsUnce,  the  increase  In  personal  tax  exemp- 
tions— but  that  has  not  helped  to  reorder  our 
prlorlUes.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  who  directed 
the  new  Brookings  study  of  needa  and  priori- 
ties, remarked  about  the   1969  act 

"There  u  much  brave  talk  about  'neio 
priorities'  But  icith  large  tax  cuts  enacted, 
there  simplt/  will  not  be  the  revenues  avail- 
able to  pay  for  these  nnc  priorities  When 
the  chips  were  doicn  on  tax  cuts,  those  who 
talked  about  priorities  for  pollution  control 
and  education  and  an  end  to  hunger  voted 
for  a  different  set  of  priorities — for  beer  and 
cosmetics  and  white  wall  tires    .    .    " 

Nor  U  It  very  encouraging  to  contemplate 
recent  evenu  on  Capitol  Hill,  which  demon- 
strate once  again  that  the  strongest  asset  of 
the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  is  their  per- 
sUtence  A  few  weeks  ago  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  by  a  four-vote  margin,  resurrected 
the  8ST  from  what  we  thought  was  Its  final 
resting  place  Despite  the  Senates  rejection 
of  the  project,  the  vote  In  the  House  ought  to 
be  a  vivid  lesson  to  anyone  who  thinks  sig- 
nificant political  and  economic  victories  can 
be  won  easily  or  cheaply  The  whole  fiasco 
reminded  me  of  the  words  of  a  real  estate 
speculator  who  had  Just  suffered  a  temporary 
setback  In  a  rezonlng  case  "Money  can 
always  wait   "  he  said 

LxasoNs  or  trx  ao's 
I  have  spoken  tonight  about  politics  and 
morality  and  Illusion,  and  I  want  to  close  by 
suggesting  that  there  Is  much  to  be  learned 
from  our  experiences  In  the  1960  s  RefiecUng 
on  those  turbulent  years  brings  U)  mind  Pro- 
fessor C  Vann  Woodwards  (ftUectlon  at 
essays.  The  Burden  of  Southern  History. 
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It  is  Woodward's  contention  that  the  un- 
broken string  of  successes  which  marks 
American  history  has  produced  In  us  two 
myths:  the  myth  of  American  Invincibility 
and  the  myth  of  American  Innocence  Only 
the  South  escaped  enrapture  In  these  myths. 
Woodward  argued,  for  the  South  had  experi- 
enced war  on  Its  own  soil  and  known  the  bit- 
ter taste  of  defeat,  occupation,  humiliation. 
poverty  and  the  legacy  of  sIavw^.  Such  a 
historical  experience  Is  not  conducive  to 
visions  of  either  Invincibility  or  innocence 

The  addition  of  the  last  ten  years  to  Amer- 
ican history  has  done  much  to  shatter  those 
two  myths  and  extend  the  geography  of 
Woodwards  burden  Surely  the  myth  of  in- 
vincibility died  somewhere  In  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam.  And  surely  the  discovery  of  blatant 
racism  outside  the  South,  or  the  awakening 
of  more  Americans  to  the  real  story  of  the 
white  man's  relationship  to  the  Indians,  has 
all  but  ended  our  illusion  of  innocence  The 
question  as  we  enter  the  'VO's  Is  how  will  we 
react  to  the  loss  of  these  cherished  myths 

One  recourse  Is  to  retreat  Into  despair  and 
angry  frustration.  I  mentioned  at  the  outset 
that  we  are  losing  our  traditional  opti- 
mism. This  Is,  perhaps,  the  price  we  pay 
for  the  sudden  realization  that  we  are  not, 
after  all.  either  Invincible  or  totally  Innocent. 
The  real  tragedy  will  occur  If  this  loss  of  un- 
bridled optimism  Is  followed  by  despair  and 
anger,  in  a  kind  of  universal  dropping  out 
by  a  whole  society. 

It  will  be  the  moral  challenge  of  political 
leadership  In  the  years  ahead  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  As  I  have  tried  to  Indicate 
tonight,  that  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
for  either  our  leaders  or  ourselves  We  can 
make  the  task  both  possible  and  rewarding 
If  we  will  accept  the  costs  and  demand  true 
leadership  from  our  public  men  and  institu- 
tions. We  can  begin  by  recognizing,  as  Adler 
recognized,  that  In  the  final  analysis  we  are 
responsible  ourselves  Mark  Twain  gave  lead- 
ers of  all  generations  some  sound  counsel : 
"Do  what  iB  right.  Youll  please  some  people 
and  astonish  the  rest."  And  Edward  Everett 
Hale  uttered  a  philosophy  which  all  Ameri- 
cans of  the  1970"8  ought  to  adopt : 

"I  am  only  one  .  .  .  but  I  am  one  .  .  .  I 
cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing .  .  .  what  I  can  do  I  ought  to  do  .  .  . 
and  what  I  ought  to  do  by  the  grace  of  God 
I  wtU  io." 


WHO  RELEASED  THE  PENTAGON 
PAPERS? 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    tKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  furor  which  has  been  generated 
about  the  disclosure  of  the  top  secret 
"Pentagon  Papers  "  to  a  growing  number 
of  newspapers  across  the  country,  one 
point  apparently  has  been  overlooked. 
The  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
taking  these  classified  documents  out  of 
the  vaults  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
press  have  probably  committed  a  crime 
— either  of  espionage  or  at  least  of  com- 
mon thievery 

One  wonders,  among  other  things,  how 
much  the  thieves  were  paid  for  this 
"service,"  and  who  paid  the  Ub.  In  ad- 
dition, one  could  ask  what  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Defense  Department 
is  doing  to  prepare  criminal  charges.  Ob- 
viously, the  Government  might  prejudice 
its  case  by  premature  disclosure  of  its 
intentions,  but  I  would  hope  that  some- 
one in  the  administration  is  considering 
this  move  carefully. 
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Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  news  executive  in  my  district.  Mr. 
Loyd  Long  of  the  Monticello,  Ind.,  Her- 
ald-Journal, concerning  this  very  mat- 
ter. No  one  has  greater  regard  for  free- 
dom of  the  press  than  a  man  in  the  busi- 
ness of  presenting  the  news.  His  letter, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  most  enlight- 
ening, and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  The  Pentagon  Papers  thing  looks 
Just  this  simple  to  me  .  the  papers  were 
stolen  and  the  newspapers  Involved  are  guilty 
of  receiving  stolen  property. 

Now,  the  reason  for  those  papers  being 
classified  material  should  be  explained  by 
those  who  were  in  power  at  that  time 

I  think  Mr  Nixon  Is  correct  in  trying  to 
stop  publication  That  Is  his  duty  The  news- 
papers should  have  at  least  consulted  with 
him  before  they  printed  the  papers.  They 
have  no  right  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  a  coun- 
try so  great  as  ours  In  this  manner  Editorial- 
ly, yes. 

Thank  you,  and 
Tours  truly, 

LoTD  O,  Long. 


.  22107 

■^ 

GOVERNOR  SHAPP  OF  PENN8YLVA- 
NL\  OFFERS  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
REVENUE  SHARING 


AGRICULTURE    APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill,  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Rexjssi  providing 
for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  channeliza- 
tion projects  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  The  amendment  was  defeated  on 
a  recorded  teller  vote.  129  to  278. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  attending 
an  important  meeting  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment,  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  original  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  ruled 
out  of  order.  That  amendment  would 
have  provided  that — 

The  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
channelization  Is  to  be  located  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  considera- 
tion of  the  environmental  effects  of  such 
channelization,  that  such  channelization  Is 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Such  a  provision  would  have  been  en- 
tirely consistent  with  practice  In  the 
State  of  Vermont  where  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  channehzation  projects  now 
pending  have  full  support  of  our  State 
agency  of  environmental  conservation 
as  well  as  other  public  and  private  con- 
servation and  wildlife  groups.  The  plan- 
ning by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on 
two  Vermont  channelization  projects 
which  are  now  pending  has  been  in  con- 
cert with  all  interested  local  and  State 
officials  and  would  have,  I  am  sure,  been 
certified  by  our  Governor  as  being  in  the 
public  interest 

Had  I  realized  that  the  gubernatorial 
certification  was  not  included  in  the 
amendment  upon  which  the  actual  vote 
was  taken,  I  would  have  strongly  opposed 
it  and  voted  against  it 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PkNJCSTLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1971 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov  Mil- 
ton J  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  testifymg 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
yesterday,  called  upon  us  to  examine  our 
rwlicies  at  the  national,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government  in  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  gtjvemment  serv- 
ices— a  demand  which  continues  to  grow 
despite  mflation  and  high  unemployment 
and  our  reaching  the  hmits  of  public 
tolerance  toward  ever-increasing  taxes. 
The  Governor  said  he  would  not  refuse 
Federal  fimds  handed  out  as  general 
revenue  sharing:  but.  he  also  said  that 
the  distribution  of  funds  without  controls 
would  be  wrong. 

The  Governor  presented,  for  the  com- 
mittee's consideration,  some  innovations 
in  the  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  and 
local  governments.  I  believe  that  these 
proposals  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  I 
insert  his  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  Milton  J  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  I  am  grateful 
for  thU  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  committee  and  share  some  of 
my  thoughts  on  the  fiscal  problems  of  our 
states  and  their  subdivisions  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  federal  government. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  this  committee 
for  lu  careful  examination  of  this  Issue  This 
country  Is  I  believe,  at  a  crossroads  In  Its 
relatively  brief  but  highly  successful  history 
as  a  federation  of  many  states  Now.  due  to 
the  Increased  demand  for  governmental  serv- 
ices, the  twin  evils  of  inflation  and  high  un- 
employment, and  our  reaching  the  limits  of 
public  tolerance  toward  ever  Increasing  taxes, 
we  are  being  forced  to  examine  our  policies 
at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment Some  observers  have  suggested  we 
are  sinking  under  the  weight  of  our  own 
ineptitude  to  keep  government  functioning 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
the  times,  and  we  are  Indeed  coming  apart 
at  the  seams 

What  we  find  as  we  look  around  is  a  con- 
fusing array  of  programs  and  policies  that 
would  quickly  bring  to  Its  knees  any  Indus- 
try In  the  private  sector  And.  In  fact,  we 
even  find  Instancei  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment maintaining  more  lenient  fiscal  poli- 
cies m  relation  to  the  problems  of  large  in- 
dustries like  Penn  Central  and  Lockheed  than 
IS  shown  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  Philadel- 
phia, Newark  or  Cleveland. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  detail  the  shortcom- 
ings of  current  federal  policies  or  even  of 
those  being  proposed  by  certain  leaders  of 
the  current  administration  In  Washington 
I  am  certain  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
tails of  those  propK>sals 

I  am  here  today  to  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee consider  some  innovations  in  the  fis- 
cal relationship  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  and  local  governments 

wixTAma 

This  first  point  Is  neither  new  nor  novel, 
but  It  Is  extremely  Important  to  the  futtire 
financial  stability  of  many  of  our  states. 

I  won't  belabor  this  Issue  You  have  de- 
bated It  thoroughly  In  this  committee 

For  the  record,  however,  I  want  to  reiterate 
the  need  for  the  federal  government  to  as- 
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(ume  100  p«r  cent  fun<ling  of  ^1  w«irar«  and 
public  aosUtaxice  profT%ins  throughout  the 
nation  within  the  next  five  jOLn 

Thla  Ls  necesaarr.  I  believe,  for  the  foUoir- 
ing  reasons:  (1)  the  welfare  caseload  con- 
tinues to  rise,  representing  the  single  most 
rapidly  rising  cost  to  state  goveminent.  an 
increase  of  nearly  15  per  cent  Is  projected 
for  Pennsylvania  in  flacal  "73:  (2)  this  ex- 
pense Is  uncontrollable  by  the  states  since 
the  standards  are  federal  and  backed  by  the 
court*  i3'  the  current  lack  of  uniformity 
In  public  s.uxstance  programs  among  the 
states  tends  to  encourage  migration  and  the 
uprooting  of  families  among  the  poor,  as 
well  as  penalizing  the  more  progressive  states 
with  a  larger  caseload 

Public  welfare  Ls  a  national  problem,  not  a 
local,  state  or  regional  one  And  It  must  be 
uniformly  controlled  by  the  national  Con- 
jreas 

DkAWINO   alOHTS  ON  rzSKKAI.  rUXDS  roa  STATSS 

AJ<D   crrna 

There  is  a.  great  need  for  proper  financial 
planning  at  all  levels  of  «rovernment  The 
current  Oscal  reiationahip  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments  makes   this   virtually   impossible. 

States  and  cities  need  greater  flexibility  In 
the  distribution  of  federal  funds,  whether 
as  revenue  sharing  or  as  categorical  grants 
If  required  wf  need  to  be  able  to  obtain  In 
advance  from  the  Pvderal  Treasury  or  the 
Pederal  Reserve  under  a  program  of  special 
federal  drawing  rights,  monies  that  are  due 
us  iader  Federal  Grant  Formulas  In  any 
given  Oscal  yeaj-  This.  In  effect,  will  provide 
a  "fiscal  shock  abaorber"  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  permit  better  flacal  planning 
of  their  ftnanoes.  and  to  prevent  chaoe  when 
they  run  out  of  money  Moat  dtles  and  states 
have  no  shock  absorber  at  present  because, 
unlike  the  federal  government,  even  in  cases 
of  d;re  emen?ency  they  cannot  resort  to  defi- 
cit financing 

This  speciia  d.-awtng  rights  plan  would  be 
p«tt*rned  after  International  monetary 
agreemeira  and  quite  similar  to  federal  n- 
«ervf>  arrangements  to  rescue  hard  pressed 
banju 

The  importance  of  a  federal -state  program 
for  drawing  .-ighta  Is  brought  about  by  two 
factors  Arst  maziy  states  and  locaU  govern- 
ments have  limitations  upon  borrowing,  even 
In  cTMXA  periods:  and  .s<>cond,  many  federally- 
aided  pro^^rams  provide  for  reimbursement 
on.-f  af'.er  io'-ua:  expenditures 

Tbe  need  f  n-  drawing  right*  is  accentuated 
by  increaalnn  p>r>«r'am*  of  federal-state  co- 
operation ITie  uae  of  state  or  local  funds 
advaju-ed  a^  .iiatching  money  for  federally- 
aided  p>rc)ei-tfl  diminishes  the  funds  available 
for  other  necesaary  operations  This  often 
adds  •«.!  the  crisis 

Reunbursement  &y  the  federal  government 
for  expendltioree  already  made  by  a  state  or 
local  suDdlvtsion  frequently  gets  snarled  In 
adnumsirative  details  and  bureaucratic  red 
tape  The  longer  the  delay  the  worse  the 
financial  plight  becomes 

?r'jcn  time  tr  time  the  federal  government 
las  departed  frotn  the  reimbursement  theory 
Many  eiampiee  appear  '.n  vivrloua  federal 
statutes  either  .n  the  t)*BLs  .;f  acrua.  ad- 
vance p«vmentj»  ir  ay  way  of  advances  to 
make  aval. able  w  Tfclng  capital  (Air  Pollu- 
tion Prever.'.:  T  B:a<-lt  Lung  Disease  Unem- 
ployment C<->mp*n««tion  Health  Insurance 
for  the  .\ged  and  Natural  Oas  Plpsbne 
S&fecyi 

The  dllBculty  with  such  hit  and  mise  ar- 
rangements IS  that  It  detern  proper  financial 
planning  There  should  be  a  general  federal 
statute  which  would  provide  that  in  any  fed- 
erally-aided Situation,  the  state  or  '.ocai  sub- 
division shall  have  the  nght  to  draw  in 
advance  such  amount  or  amounts  as  U 
deemed  necessary  In  order  to  have  the  avail- 
able funds  un  meet  future  needs  for  the  fed- 
erally-aided programs.  This  would  mean  that 
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the  statss  or  local  subdiviaions  could  dimln- 
tah  a  crisis  brought  about  by  the  uae  of  gen- 
eral operating  funds  in  order  to  go  forward 
with  federally-aldsd  procrams 

roKKALXT  ouAaairrxD  loaks 

The  federal  government  caj^  help  our  cities 
and  states  in  still  another  way  and  save  enor- 
mous sums  of  operating  funds  for  them. 

Our  states  and  dtles  today  pay  ever  higher 
Interest  rates  because  of  Inflation  and  be- 
cause the  .eaders  look  upon  states  and  cities 
as  Increasingly  poorer  risks  Our  states  and 
cities  must  borrow  billions  upon  billions  over 
the  next  decade 

Oongreas  recently  agreed  to  guarantee 
loans  made  by  banks  to  private  corporations 
such  as  Pena  Central  and  Lockheed  Why  not 
for  Pennsylvania  or  Uxt  Haven?  I  suggest 
they  can  do  at  least  as  much  for  our  own 
states  and  cities. 

I  proposs  that  a  federal  agency  shall  be 
established  to  fully  g'.iarantee  loans  made 
by  our  cities  and  itat^s  This  would  lower 
the  Interest  rates  and  save  mllllcins  of  dol- 
lars for  state  and  loc&l  taxpayers  We  have 
such  a  guarantee  plan  now  In  op>eration  for 
our  steamship  lines  under  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Act 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  strongest 
argument  used  against  such  s  worthwhile 
and  neoesaej-y  program  Ls  that  such  guaran- 
tees are  presently  considered  as  pajt  of 
budget  funds  This  practice  is  wrong  and 
should  be  changed  for  certainly,  guarantees, 
if  mentioned  in  the  budget,  should  not  be 
considered  as  operating  costs  but  merely 
footnoted  as  contingent  liabilities 

NanONAl.   KDtXATION   T«C8T  rtTNO 

The  ever  mounting  coat  of  education  Is  a 
principal  factor  In  the  fiscal  crises  which 
face  government  on  every  level  Colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  are  being  forced  to  cut  back 
enrollment  next  year  Philadelphia  schools 
are  considering  dropping  kindergarten,  spe- 
cial classes  and.  or  varsity  athletics  Most 
school  districts  In  Pennsylvania  have  already 
discontinued  summer  classes,  night  school 
and  special  adult  classes  due  to  lack  of 
funds  Yet.  Pennsylvania's  current  operating 
budget  commits  over  half  our  tax  revenue  to 
education 

Education  Is  essential  for  tbs  future  of 
this  country 

Rising  costs  due  to  crime  and  welfare  are 
direct  outgrowths  of  our  inability  to  meet 
the  human  needs  of  our  population.  Por 
every  dollar  we  fall  to  put  Into  education, 
we  pay  msmy  times  over  in  increased  funds 
for  protection   and   public   assistance 

I  am  proposing,  therefore  a  new  concept 
and  a  new  method  of  flnanctng  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  people — the  creation  of  a 
National  Education  Trust  Pund 

Education  should  not  be  considered  a  cost 
item  of  government  but  an  investment  in  the 
future  growth  of  this  nation  We  should 
treat  it  as  such.  It  takes  13  to  20  years  of 
such  Investment  before  a  young  person  has 
acquired  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  to 
become  a  wa^^  earner  and  thus  a  taxpayer 
In  our  society  The  basic  reason  why  our 
cities  and  states  are  gt.ing  Droke  today  Is 
that  we  are  trying  to  finance  these  long  term 
Investments  In  our  people  out  of  current  op- 
erating revenues 

This  practice  violates  a  cardinal  rule  of 
business  economloa  gve:.  such  giants  as 
AT*T  and  General  Moujrs  would  go  broke 
if  they  followed  such  impmper  practices 

The  concept  of  treating  educatu^n  as  an 
Investment  Ls  extremely  sound  for  there  is 
no  other  investment  that  can  be  made  in  the 
public  sector  of  our  eoonocny  that  will 
yield  a  direct  and  measurably  higher  yield 
More  and  higher  quality  education  leads  to 
greater  productivity  of  our  people  Oreater 
productivity  leads  to  higher  peraonal  and 
corporate  earning  power  Higher  earning 
power.  In  turn,  produces  more  tax  revenues 
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As  a  result,  tbs  Initial  investmsnt  in  sduca- 
tion  pays  off  handsomely  in  future  yield  to 
the  community  and  to  the  nation. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some  economists 
that  the  future  tax  yield  that  would  be 
generated  by  a  continuing  policy  of  maxi- 
mizing investment  In  education  would  be 
at  least  10  times  the  Investment 

The  World  War  II  O  I  BUI  of  Rights  re- 
paid the  federal  government  many  times 
over  In  increased  earning  power  and  tax  yield 
from  those  who  benefitted  from  the  program. 

In  other  areas  we  have  set  up  successful 
Investment  Trust* 

Por  example  th^re  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  Pederai  Highway  Trust  Fund,  created  In 
1966.  Is  not  only  flnanclally  wise,  but  has 
supplied  the  major  Impetus  for  the  modem 
highway  system  in  America  today 

I  proi>ose  that  we  utilize  thla  experience 
to  create  a  National  Education  Trust  Fnni 
(NETP)  which  would  invest  In  people  Just 
as  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Invests  In  roads. 

We  can  create  a  large  scale  revolving  NBTF 
by  requiring  those  who  would  benefit  most 
through  Increased  educational  opportunities 
to  rep)ay  the  fund  with  a  small  continuing 
surtax  when  they  leave  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  become  wage  earners  This  parallels 
the  plan  whereby  relatively  low  federal  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  some  auto  supplies  paid  by 
the  users  of  the  highways  replenish  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  highways. 

It  is  obvious  we  would  not  have  our  mod- 
em, interstate  highway  system  today  If  we 
had  left  the  task  of  financing  and  building 
new  roads  to  our  suites  cities  and  townshljis. 
Tet.  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  with 
our  present,  fragmented  system  for  financing 
education  throughout  the  country 

The  self-supporting  National  Education 
Trust  Fund  would  caJl  for  an  Initial  Invest- 
ment by  the  federal  government  of  •£  to  tlO 
billion  It  would  be  repaid  by  an  annual  sur- 
charge on  federal  Income  taxes  according  to 
a  formula  based  on  earning  power  and  years 
of  schooling 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  none  of  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  this  proposal  Is  revolutionary 
as  such  I  have  merely  brought  together 
existing  proven  concept*  from  various  places. 
The  TVust  Fund  Is  similar  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  as  I  said.  TTie  surcharge  on  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  Is  similar  to  that  levied  to 
finance  the  Vietnam  War  TTie  free  education 
and  deferred  payment  plan  is  similar  to 
existing  scholarship  and  loan  programs  and 
to  deferred  tuition  plans.  When  you  put  all 
these  together  as  a  National  Education  Trust 
Fund,  however,  it  Is  revolutionary  indeed. 

In  operaUon,  the  NET?  might  decide  to 
flnan^  the  crucial  pre-school  years  on  a  90 
psroeAt  federal — 10  percent  state  and  local 
fund  hasls — as  we  do  for  the  pr1nclp>al  inter- 
state highways  The  NETP  might  finance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  years  on  a  SO- 
SO  ratio  and  college  and  professional  training 
on  a  80-40  b&sla.  or  some  other  arrangement 
based  upon  more  detailed  economic  studies. 
The  percentages  could  be  flexible  but  the 
principle  is  clear  We  ran  use  this  Fund  to 
give  emphasis  where  needed  Ic  the  national 
Interest  and  the  Interest  of  society  In  gen- 
eral 

This  proposal  calls  for  Investment  now,  and 
a  continuing  Investment  In  a  constructive 
policy  of  education  that  will  create  Jobs  It 
win  pay  dividends  to  our  society  for  many 
years  to  come  and  reduce  the  need  for  addi- 
tional welfare  funds  In  the  future  a*  we  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  make  a  greater  per- 
centage  of   our   population    self-reliant 

This  Investment  program  must  be  accom- 
plished on  the  national  level  because  only 
the  federal  government  ha*  the  power  to  In- 
sure uniformity  of  taxation,  and  ocly  ths 
federal  government  can  absorb  the  Initial 
cost  of  priming  the  self-supporting  trust 
fund.  Also,  because  of  the  increasing  mobility 
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of  our  society.  Investments  by  Individual 
states  and  citlee  might  never  be  repaid  to 
those  government* 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  placed  before  you  four  pro- 
posals. Two  of  them  deal  with  new  ways  of 
financing  the  meet  coetly  programs  In  our 
states  and  cities  education  and  welfare  The 
other  two  proposals  focus  on  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  fiscal  relationship  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  stale  and  local  govern- 
ment* by  permitting  federally  guaranteed 
loans  and  a  program  of  drawing  rights  on 
federal  fund* 

I  urge  you  to  give  these  proposals  very  se- 
rious consideration  I  have  not  documented 
our  financial  crisis  In  Pennsylvania  because 
I'm  certain  it  Is  similar  to  that  of  many  other 
states  with  which  you  are  familiar  You  can 
take  my  word  for  It,  however    it's  bad 

I  believe  these  four  propxisals  would  relieve 
that  crisis  and  create  an  entirely  new  and 
healthier  federal -state-community  relation- 
ship 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  committee  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 


TVA  TAX  PAYMENTS  DOUBLE 
IN  LAST  5  YEARS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TIN  NESSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation  may  be  unaware 
of  the  scope  and  amount  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

In  this  connection  TVA  has  just  an- 
nounced that  such  payments  will  total 
approximately  $20  million  for  this  fiscal 
year 

In  addition  to  in  lieu  of  tax  payments 
by  TVA.  TVA  pays  substantial  amounts 
annually  mto  the  US  Treasury — in- 
cluding $90  million  in  1972.  $85  million  in 
1971  and  $73  million  in  1970— pushing 
total  repayments  and  returns  on  invest- 
ment to  $749  million  to  date. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter.  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  a 
news  releswe  from  TVA  concerning  in 
lieu  of  tax  payments  to  the  States  in  the 
TVA  area. 

The  release  follows : 

TVA  WmtLT   N«W8i.rm» 

TVA  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  state  and 
local  governments  will  total  about  ^20  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the 
agency  said  today. 

That  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  TVA  paid 
Ave  years  ago.  and  five  times  as  much  as  the 
same  payments  totaled  16  years  ago  Last 
year's  payments  totaled  about  $16  million. 

Largest  TVA  payments  this  year  are  about 
•  10.6  million  to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  $4.3 
million  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  12  8  mil- 
lion to  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Tennessee  will  receive  more  from  TVA  than 
the  state's  total  general  fund  appropriation 
last  year  for  Its  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion— including  strip  mine  reclamation, 
forestry,  state  parks,  water  resource*  geology, 
tourist  promotion,  and  hotel  and  restaurant 
Inspection  programs.  (Some  of  these  also 
receive  funds  from  other  sources  besides  the 
general  fund  )  TVA  is  the  largest  taxpayer 
to  Tennessee  state  government. 


Thla  year's  »18,9«0.88S  total  for  TVA  in- 
lle>u-of-tax  jsayment*  is  based  on  the 
agency's  wholesale  power  revenues,  and  rep- 
resents only  part  of  an  estimated  (46  mil- 
lion which  state  and  local  governments  are 
receiving  from  wholesale  and  retail  (rawer 
operation*  in  the  region  The  other  tas 
mUllon  Is  the  estimated  amount  being  paid 
in  taxes  or  tax  equivalent*  by  the  municipal 
and  cooperative  electric  ssytems  that  dis- 
tribute TVA  power 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  combined 
total  goes  ultlnaately  to  local  governments 
Most  of  the  TVA  payment*  go  to  state  gov- 
ernment*, but  several  states  redistribute  part 
or  all  of  this  money  to  local  governments 
And  local  governments  get  most  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  local  electric  systems 

Laet  year  the  combined  TVA-distrlbutor 
payment*  amounted  to  6  5  percent  of  the 
power  bills  paid  by  users  of  TVA  electricity 
Comparable  state-iocal  tax  ratios  for  pirlvate 
power  ootnpanlee  serving  surrounding  areas 
range  from  3.8  to  9  9  perc«nt  of  their  cus- 
tomers' power  bills 

TTiese  payments  do  nort  Include  taxes  Im- 
p)osed  directly  on  power  users  such  as  the 
sales  taxes  on  electric  bills  In  several  Tennes- 
see Valley  states 

As  provided  by  law  T^A'a  payments  this 
year  represent  5  percent  of  laat  yesx's  taxable 
px>wer  revenues  Power  sales  to  several  gov- 
ernment and  military  installation*  are 
exempt  Ttiese  payments  will  total  »1. 121, 101 
to  counties  and  118,839  762  to  states 

Under  the  law,  counties  receive  fixed  tax 
replacement  payments  equal  to  former  ad 
valorem  taxes  on  any  electric  utility  property 
purchased  by  T^A,  and  on  TVA  reservoir  land 
allocated  to  power  purposes  State  govern- 
ments receive  the  rest  of  the  money  available 
under  the  5-percent  provision  This  Is 
allocated  among  the  states  by  a  formula  that 
takes  into  account  both  the  location  of  TVA 
power  ffj-stem  prop>erty  and  the  proportion  of 
Its  power   revenue   from   each   stale 

The  amounts  being  paid  In  fiscal  year  1971 
to  each  state  and  Its  counties  by  TVA  (Dot 
Including  payments  by  distributors),  com- 
pared with  last  year 


Stats 


Aisbims 

Georgil 

Illinots 

Kenlucliy 

Mississippi 

Nortti  Carolins. 

TennessM. 

Virfini* 

Totol.... 


"-'S?l 

riscsl  y«ir 
1970 

J4.  370.844 

$3,326  456 

199.414 

161.697 

10.000 

10,000 

2,&34,490 

2,465,680 

837, 6S8 

667.705 

706.896 

179  395 

11,435.522 

9.236,044 

66,039 

51,486 

19,960,863 

16.098,463 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  wa^  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 

H    Res    319 

Whereas  the  FYesldent  of  the  United  Stales 
on  March  4,  1971,  staled  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  main- 
lain  a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam  That 
Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for  " 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 


nam stated  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemmsnt  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  ail  It*  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countnss  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

' — the  question  of  releasing  capttired  mili- 
tary men  " 

Resolved.  Ttmt  the  Unlt«d  States  sball 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  VIetnajn  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided.  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guitrantee  by  tbe 
t>emocratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Porcee  simultame- 
ously. 
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INSTALLMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAIKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
this  body's  proceedings  the  first  four  of 
seven  chapters  of  a  pamphlet  called 
Nuclear  Power — Tlie  Oreatest  Threat 
to  Maine,"  which  is  the  product  of  a 
Maine  citizens'  group  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens for  Safe  Power  These  chapters  were 
devoted  to  the  environmental,  safety,  and 
other  problems  which  construction  and 
operation  of  a  proposed  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  Maine  could  cause.  The  inser- 
tions appear  on  pages  21717  and  21781 

of  the   CONGRKSSIONAL   RkCORD. 

Today,  I  include  the  fifth  chiyjter  of 
the  pamphlet  in  the  Rkcofd.  together 
with  aw)ropriate  footnotes.  The  chapter 
is  entitled  "Who  Will  Monitor  and  Regu- 
late Maine  Yankee  Hazards''"  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  answer  to  be 
of  great  interest: 

Who  Wilx  MoNiToi  and  Rxcuxj^ti  Mains 
Yankex  HAZAxne? 

An  Ira  C  E>arllng  Research  Center  Repre- 
sentative was  asked  who  had  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  gathering  information  that 
would  provide  evidence  of  the  cause  In  tbe 
event  of  damage  to  the  environment  after 
Maine  Yankee  began  operations  He  replied 
that  he  knew  of  no  organization  so  occu- 
pied and  certainly  not  the  Darling  Center 
from  which  such  Information  would  be 
strictly  Incidental  to  their  oroader  pure  re- 
search studies  which  Include  work  on  the 
Arctic.  Bermuda,  and  the  Gulf  of  Maine  In 
general  He  Imagined  -iich  concern  and  m- 
formatlon  would  have  to  be  provided  by  area 
residents.  "Pure  research  by  the  Darling 
Center  on  the  Montsweag  Bay  area  Includes 
nieasurement  of  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics based  on  averages  and  the  as- 
sumption that  complete  mixing  takes  place 
at  each  tide  even  though  they  recognize  com- 
plete mixing  is  Impossible  Other  work  con- 
sists of  Identifying  and  measuring  bottom 
organisms  Of  the  68  species  they  list.  31  are 
labeled  'unidentified  or  wltii  ''  Crabs  and 
lobsters  are  counted  identified  and  measured 
for  length  and  weight  Studies  on  salmon  and 
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tti1p«d  b«as  ar?  to  be  done"  Marina  algae 
»rw  belns;  me»«ur«<l  for  growUi  rates  weights 
tad  mortalltlea-  -data  not  beln^  conclusive 
secauae  much  of  the  »rea  is  impxjaaible  to 
'C»erve  thrriugh^ut  -he  w.r.ter  In  ■  reply  to 
the  queetloninj?  ^f  »  discharge  of  11  OOO 
pounds  of  chemicals  a  day  U8«d  bv  an  Oregon 
Vuclear  plant  -.o  ad'ust  pH  control  corroelon 
reduce  mineral  deposit,  and  stop  blolij^caJ 
growth  in  its  condenser  system  Mr  Bdward 
A.  Myer  A«lstant  to  the  Dtrectrir  Darling 
Research  Center,  writes 

There  are  384  million  pounds  of  water 
passing  the  outfail  every  minute  so  that  the 
dilution  ta  one  in  about  la  million  In  a  day 
On  the  assumption  of  perfect  mlilng  It  may 
oe  hard  to  make  a  pertec:  caae  against  it  In 
view  of  what  else  is  iComK  inU5  the  Columbia." 
ts  not  dilution  i.-relevint  if  at  any  concen- 
tration the  chemicals  do  the  job  intended  In 
the  huge  volumes  of  water  involved  (960 
cubic  feet  of  Montsweag  Bay  per  second )  ? 

WUl  Maine  Yankee's  chemical  discharges 
be  ]uat  one  more  pollution  case"  the  courta 
wUl  accept^  Robert  Dow  writes 

"We  .'lave  lOserved  deleterlotis  effecta  In 
the  discharxe  waters  of  fosall  fuel  plants 
from     housekeeping     chemicals  princi- 

pally sodium  hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hy- 
drochloric  acid,   and   chlorine 

They  (our  research  p>eoplei  have  found 
determents  to  be  highly  toxic  In  closed  sys- 
tem lobster  holding  tanks,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  their  use  " 

After  the  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
Pisheriee  threatened  to  dispute  the  figures 
of  Maine  Yankee  environmental  studies 
Maine  Yankee  decided  to  contract  the  Dar- 
ling Center  for  principle  envlronniental 
studies.  Later  Maine  Yankee  subsidized  the 
Department  of  Sea  and  Shore  Psherles  to  find 
out  If  artificially  managwd  growth  of  martne 
worms  and  shellfish  In  Maine  Yankee's 
heated  discharge  will  be  coosolatton  for  the 
loss  of  an  estimated  •!  OOO, OOO  annually  from 
harvests  of  present  Bay  worms  and  shellflah. 
The  Department  has  yet  to  determine  what 
the  young  worms  eat.  or  how  they  frcd  them, 
or  even  If  they  are  a  specie  capable  ot  the 
extra  spawning  necessary  to  surpass  natural 
production.  One  Department  scientist  reports 
ahellflsh  cultures  have  been  dying  In  the 
heated  discharge  at  CMP's  Cousins  Island 
Plant  One  Brookhaven  Laboratories  scientist 
sums  up  the  tiaine  Yankee  aquaculture 
potential  In  a  taped  personal  interview  as 
follows: 

They  are  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity. 
When  ihey  change  the  fuel  core  (approxi- 
mately four  times  a  year)  that  heat  Is  off  for 
a  day.  a  week  probably  two  weeks  .  .  . 
absurd   ' 

At  the  peak  of  heavy  construction,  the  De- 
partment of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Oaxne  be- 
gan to  count  the  number  of  water  fowl  with- 
in approximately  a  3  mile  radius  of  the  Maine 
Yankee  Plant  to  determine  what  effect  the 
operation  of  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  will  have 
on  coaatai  migratory  water  fowl  (37)  What 
purpoae  will  counting  birds  now  have  when 
the  number  of  waterfowl  will  obvlotuly  In- 
crease after  the  noisy  massive  consti-uctlon 
ceases  Would  not  before  and  after  radiation 
counts  in  locally  consumed  fish  and  game, 
and  involved  food  chains  be  more  relevant? 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
presentation  ot  Maine  Yankee  related  studies 
la  not  to  maiign  tne  .'tate  tj^rganizations  In- 
volved The  point  to  be  made  ver,-  clear  Is 
that  the  studies  only  go  far  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  defease  for  Maine  Yankee  and  not 
the  environment  or  the  public  s  health  and 
welfare  There  j  one  bnef  summer  left  to 
discover  all  the  subtle  relationships  between 
the  lncTe<ilbly  -omplex  combinations  of 
chemistry  and  physics  :n  the  Bay  that  tr.gger 
and  pace  the  unknown  bloloffcsu  clocks 
upon  which  the  lives  of  aU  the  i3r»anL«n»  de- 
pend— one  brief  summer  to  establish  the  mll- 
UoQs  ot  maximum  and  minimum  tolerances 
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within  which  the  Bay's  ecology  survives.  Sren 
If  there  were  scientists  involved  In  the  neces- 
sary research.  It  would  be  Impossible  In  the 
aeit  few  months  to  collect  the  continuous 
measurements  of  all  possible  situations  over 
in  extended  period  to  establish  any  definitive 
pre-operatlon  comparison  data  necessary  to 
trace  causes  back  to  Maine  Yankee  (Carlson. 
19711 

Maine  Yankee's  own  environmental  moni- 
toring is  and  will  be  recorded  In  monthly  or 
dally  averages  that  can  neatly  contradict  the 
existence  of  high  momentary  releases  of  heat 
or  radiation  that  take  only  minutes  to  leave 
massive  destruction  Scientists  warn  that 
this  pulsing  effect  ■  presents  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  environment  Maine  Yankee 
tix)k  gamma  scans  for  one  group  of  .■samples 
m  1968  for  clam  <hell.  clam  fleah,  algae,  sedi- 
ment and  oyster  flesh 

The  State  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare writes  that  it  has  recently  been  taking 
weekly  gamma  scans  at  a  salt  water  point 
and  a  fresh  water  point,  and  expects  to  set  up 
equipment  to  monitor  accumulations  around 
the  reactor  and  win  be  sampling  seaweed, 
sediments,  and  ground  water  "It  la  expected 
by  the  first  of  the  year  (1971).  that  we  will 
have  decided  on  the  types  of  samples  to  be 
taken  and  the  number  per  month."  June  Is 
the  latest  estimate 

The  gamma  scans  outlined  do  not  account 
for  Individual  isotopes  or  their  other  various 
particle  emissions,  and  their  environmental 
concentrations  in  the  various  food  chains  and 
other  pathways  to  man.  Nor  do  they  account 
for  the  total  possible  accumulation  for  any 
one  resident  from  all  sources.  Periodic  base 
line  monitoring  can  record  low  level  releases 
and  Initial  accumulations  from  Maine 
Yankee  demonstrating  'safe"  or  presently 
legalized  AEC  levels  of  radloacttvtty  and  eom- 
pletely  overlook  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  pathways  through  various  food  chains, 
and  physical  and  chemical  Interactions  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  that  concentrate  or  ac- 
cumulate these  low  levels  into  extremely 
hazardous  doses  for  man.  Dr  John  Dunster 
of  Windscale  Atomic  Works  in  England  points 
out  "that  all  sorts  of  sctentlflc  surveillance 
has  been  worked  out  but  sometimes  the  main 
purpose,  safety  to  man.  Is  lost.  He  asked  that 
health  physicists  ask  what  the  numbers  ac- 
tually mean  that  they  are  collecting."  Dr 
J  P  Honstead  of  Pacific  Northwest  Lab, 
Washington,  states  "new  pathways  to  man 
can  be  discovered  any  time  They  had  re- 
cently discovered  such  a  pathway  through 
upland  game  birds  which  were  concentrating 
radionuclides  through  Insects 

Connecticut  Yankee  has  been  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  The  actual  monitoring  report 
begins  with  an  apology  for  the  absence  of 
comparison  data,  particularly  from  the  Con- 
necticut Health  and  Welfare  Department, 
and  then  systematically  discounts  recorded 
abnormal  counts  of  radloactlrlty  In  the  re- 
port Sample  taking  was  done  by  the  Utility 
and  a  local  laboratory  and  the  analysis  was 
done  by  Combustion  Engineering,  nuclear  re- 
actors fabricators  '"Lack  of  comparison  data" 
has  cleared  the  Dresden,  Ohio  plant  and  all 
other  nuclear  plants  in  the  minds  of  utilities 
and  the  AEC.  Maine  Yankee  will  be  monitor- 
ing releases  Into  the  stack  and  condenser 
discharge  Concentrations  at  the  plant's 
boundary  and  beyond  will  be  estimated  by 
straight  mathematical  calculation  of  dilution 
factors  The  Maine  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  states 

After  taking  Into  consideration  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  win  exert  very 
cloee  survellance  of  the  Maine  Yankee  re- 
actor, that  with  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
[jersonnel  and  the  purchase  of  a  little  more 
equipment  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  our 
assigned  tasks"   (38) 

Can  Maine  residents  trust  their  health  and 
environment  to  the  ABC?  James  T  Ramez, 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
sion,  states: 
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"It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
responsibility  for  safety  of  the  plant  rests 
with  the  owner  or  operator.  The  regulatory 
groups,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  they  carry 
out  their  function,  cannot  provide  complete 
assurance  that  public  health  and  safety  will 
be  adequately  protected         "'  (39) 

The  AEC  IS  charged  with  both  regulating 
releasee  of  radioactivity  and  with  promoting 
nuclear  power  plants.  Under  such  a  conflict 
of  Interest  the  AEC  must  weigh  harm  against 
benefits — local  human  disease  and  environ- 
mental destruction  against  electrical  power 
supply  Thus  the  AEC  decided  to  lower  ex- 
posure standards  for  uranium  miners  to  keep 
uranium  fuel  prices  competitive  Union  Of- 
ficials estimate  6,000  miners  have  lung  can- 
cer. U.S.  Public  Health  reports  170  miners 
have  died  due  to  lung  cancer  from  radon 
radiation  In  the  mines,  and  600  to  1.100  more 
deaths  are  expected     (Ripley.   1970) 

Last  spring  the  AEC  amended  limits  of 
radiation  exposures  to  the  public  from  nu- 
clear plants  to  "as  low  as  practicable",  allow- 
ing "the  flexibility  of  operation  to  assure 
that  the  public  is  provided  a  dependable 
source  of  power".  (40) 

The  AEC  works  on  the  basic  assumption 
that  natural  background  radiation  compares 
with  effluents  from  nuclear  plants.  Malcolm 
L  Peterson,  MD..  PhX) .  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Washington  University,  states. 

"To  relate  these  levels  of  'permissible'  con- 
centrations to  levels  of  naturally  occurring 
radiation  can  hardly  be  assurance  of  no  risk 
because  there  are  differences  between  the 
metabolism  of  some  of  the  artlfically  and 
naturally  occurring  radionuclides  ,  Also. 
It  ts  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  about 
the  differences  In  biological  behavior  of  some 
of  the  radionuclides  In  wastes  from  reactors 
that  It  Is  the  biological  effect  of  the  specific 
radionuclide  that  is  of  concern,  rather  than 
the    total    radioactivity    released  hence 

many  of  the  possible  consequences  of  mls- 
judgtnent  seem  Irrevocable  In  terms  of  the 
health  of  future  generations  it  would  seem 
that  a  decision  on  this  Issue  Is  as  profound  as 
any  mankind  has  faced. "(41) 

The  ABC  and  utilities  usually  compare  the 
radiation  from  a  granite  wall  with  nuclear 
plant  discharges.  Even  if  the  gamma  ray  par- 
ticles from  the  uranium  in  the  wall's  surface 
gave  an  emission  rate,  the  same  as  beta  ray 
particles  from  a  nuclear  plant's  tritium,  beta 
particles  are  2  5  times  more  destructive  to 
chromosomes  than  gamma  particles  Stand- 
ing next  to  a  granite  wall  and  eating,  breath- 
ing, or  absorbing  tritium  entails  the  same  dif- 
ference as  having  a  miniature  grenade  go 
o(T  several  hundred  feet  away  and  having  a 
miniature  granade  go  off  In  your  gonads  or 
ovaries.  The  utilities  and  the  AEC  are  trying 
to  convince  the  public  to  evaluate  radioac- 
tive gases  with  conventional  forms  of  air  pol- 
lution Yet.  mortality  rates  due  to  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  pneumonia  and  influenza 
for  "clean"  rural  New  Mexico  sharply  rose 
from  a  rate  far  below  heavily  polluted  New 
York  to  above  New  York  rates  Just  after  nu- 
clear testing,  only  to  drop  off  again  after 
tests  In  Nevada  and  elsewhere  had  largely 
ended.  Just  after  the  "Sedan"  and  "Small 
Boy"  shots  of  1962  Utah  had  a  peak  rise  of 
7(X)%  In  leukemia  deaths  In  the  5  to  14  year 
old  group,  which  was  4(X)%  over  the  rise  In 
industrial  Albany-Troy.  New  York  with  the 
same  period  of  time    (Sternglaas  1970). 

In  the  February  '71  Issue  of  Atlantic.  Paul 
Jacob  writes  on  AEC's  regard  for  humans: 

"Five  thousand  soldiers  were  brought  to 
the  Nevada  test  sight  In  1951  to  participate 
In  one  weapons  test  The  AEC  says  no  harm 
to  them,  but  no  long-term  studies  were  made 
of  the  men  the  Veterans  Administration 

has  started  to  get  claims  from  some  of  those 
men  or  their  families,  charging  disability  as 
a  result  of  their  exposure  .  .  following  a 
19S3  weapons  test,  the  doses  to  the  thyroid 
glands  of  infants  in  the  St  Oeorge.  Utah 
area  'would  be  in  the  range  ctf  130-440  rada.' 
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doses  .  .  very  high  indeed  the  US  F*ubllc 
Health  Service  did  begin  a  study,  financed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of  chil- 
dren's thyroids  In  St  Oeorge.  Utah,  Ini- 
tially, the  study  Indicated  an  Increase  In  thy- 
roid difficulties  ,'  .  as  the  study  prog- 
ressed .  .  the  data  began  to  become  very 
Inconclusive  now  the  study  Is  end- 
ing, but  the  teenagers  ought  to  be  watched 
tar  many  more  years  (for)  .  .  developing 
thyroid  cancer  .  . . 

"'An  expxjeure  limit    (for  AEC  p)er»onnel) 
of  3-r  was  agreed  on  prior  to  testing  The 

Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  agreed  to 
an  unpubllclzed  exposure  of  3  9-r  which  was 
used  to  give  the  3-r  limit  added  flexibility 
where  absolutely  necessary  '  .  76%  of  the 
monitors  exceeded  the  maximum  exposure 
limit  .  that  warning,  that  plea  for  con- 
tinued observation  and  maintenance  of  radi- 
ation health  records',  and  the  statements 
that  some  areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah  had  re- 
ceived excessive  exposures — all  these  state- 
ments are  now  missing  the  AEC  say  it 
does  not  know  who  made  the  deletion  or 
why  It  was  done 

"A    Physicist    named    Dr     Harold    Knapp. 
then  on  the  AEC  staff,  was  Investigating 
'hot  spots'  unexplained   high  radiation 

that  occasionally  occur  throughout  the 
country  as  an  aftermath  of  above  ground 
weapons  testing — Knapp  was  paying  particu- 
lar attention  to  evidence  of  Iodine- 131 
discovered  In  abnormal  levels  In  milk  pro- 
duced near  St  Louis.  Missouri  .  .  The  AEC 
had  failed  to  monitor  milk  In  those  areas  .  . 
because  extensive  Inquiry  Into  such  details 
would  Indicate  the  concern  of  the  test  [>ro- 
gram's  rad-safe  (  radiation  safety  i  group  with 
the  possibility  of  milk  contamination'  and 
alarm  an  already  worried  community  .  . 
Pressure  was  applied  to  Knapp  to  keep  him 
from  publishing  his  report  One  AEC  offi- 

cial        .  worried  what  reaction  may  we 

expect  from  the  press  and  the  public'  the 
AEC  convened  a  committee  of  scientists  to 
review  the  report  pointing  out  to  them  that 
If  the  ref>ort  were  published.  It  "would  make 
the  Commission  out  to  have  been  liars  '  . 
finally  Knapp  s  report  appeared  prefaced  by 
an  analysis  of  It  by  the  committee  members 
But  the  AEC  version  did  not  Include  Knapp's 
conclusion  Its    technical    validity   was 

questioned  .  .  Its  potential  bad  effect  upon 
the  AEC's  public  Image  was  p>olnt«d  out  .  . 
Dr.  Gordon  Dunning,  one  of  Knapp's  supe- 
riors, told  me  (Jacobs)  In  1970  that  the  Com- 
mission believed  that  publication  of  Knapp's 
report  would  lead  to  substantially  larger 
numbers  (of  thyroid  doses)  than  had  been 
published  .  . 

"In  1969.  Sternglass  presented  an  analysis 
suggesting  400  fKX)  possible  infant  and  fetal 
deaths  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
fallout  ...  a  request  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  a  critique  of  the  Stem- 
glass  thesis  came  to  the  Llvermore  Lab  The 
assignment  was  given  to  Arthur  Tamplln 
who  prepared  his  own  estimates    which 

were  that  4.000  deaths  might  have  been 
caused  Crofman  and  Tamplln  had  come 

to  another  conclusion  even  more  disturbing 
.  .  that   the   federal    standard    for   accept- 
able radiation  exposures  was  ten  times  higher 
than   It   ought  to   be  and  would    result 

m  33.000  additional  cancer  and  leukemia 
deaths  .  The  AEC  has  totally  rejected 
the  Oofman-Tamplln  thesis 

"Dr  Paul  Tompkln  the  Executive  Director 
of  The  Federal  Radiation  Council  dealt  with 
the  heart  of  the  matter  from  the  AEC  view- 
point when  he  said  that  accepting  the  Gof- 
man-Tamplln  recommendations  might  well 
price  society  out  of  business  To  reduce  radi- 
ation exposure  tenfold  would  cost  billions. 
It  might  even  cost  more  than  the  Vietnam 
War.  To  comply,  you'd  practically  rebuild  all 
nuclear  Installations      .   ."  (42) 

The  FRC  esUbllshes  radioactive  release 
standards  for  the  AEC  Dr  E  P  Radford.  Pro- 
fessor of  Environmental  Medicine.  School  of 


Public  Hygiene  and  Health,  Johns  Hopkin* 
University,  asks 

"And  why  has  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil chosen  an  exposure  figure  that  was  three 
limes  higher  than  the  recommendation  of 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiation 
Protection  covering  radiation  exf>osures  to  the 
general  public  that  might  effect  genetic  ma- 
terial? And  why  are  standards  on  the  public  s 
exposure  to  radiation  set  by  a  "small  gn^>up 
of  scientists?  .  .  Shouldnt  othw  represen- 
tatives of  the  public  be  represented  In  these 
decisions?  What  happens  If  tritium  taken  up 
by  oysters  at  the  bottom  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  a  woman's  ovaries  at 
the  precise  time  she  is  ovulating  and  becomes 
pregnant?  And  won't  there  be  enough  kryp- 
ton-85  released  by  fuel-reprocessing  plants 
In  the  year  2060  to  expose  anyone  In  the 
world  to  100-150  mlllrems  (additional)  of 
radiation  a  year?  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  here  The  nature  of  the  radiation  haz- 
ard makes  It  quite  different  from  the  hazard 
in  burning  coal"  (43) 

Dr  Paul  Tompkln  was  asked  If  the  FRC 
established  guidelines  for  the  environment — 
plants,  wildlife,  etc 

"No  ma'am,  and  frankly.  I  hop*  it  never 
does"  When  asked  whether  he  assumed  what 
was  good  for  people  would  be  good  for  the 
environment.  Mr  Tompkln  replied 

"That  Is  the  basic  philosophy  under  which 
we  have  approached  things  up  to  the  pres- 
ent I  Indicated  that  we  are  tracking  the 
known  reconcentratlon  processes  but  the 
FRC  has  not  put  a  specific  numerical  \'alue 
and  says  the  release  must  be  kept  below 
this  because  of  the  reconcentratlon  process 
No,  we  have  given  no  guidance  whatsoever 
on  how  much  can  be  released  at  any  point 
on  any  Isotope  "  (44) 

In  Nevada,  the  AEC  has  permanently  con- 
taminated over  250  square  miles,  now  dosed 
to  the  public. 

The  major  reason  for  not  revealing  dam- 
age In  the  public  domain  due  to  nuclear 
plants  Is  pointed  out  by  the  Seacoast  Anti- 
pollution League  of  New  Hampshire 

"Maine  Yankee's  new  nuclear  plant  will  be 
complete  and  operating  before  any  research 
conclusions  are  made  And  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  alterations  to  a  151  million  dol- 
lar (now  200  million  dollar i  nuclear  plant 
which  has  Just  gone  on  the  line  In  fact, 
once  the  plant's  reactor  core  Is  achieved,  ac- 
cumulated radio  contamination  precludes 
access  to  much  of  the  power  plant  let 

alone  structural  changes"  (45) 

The  Indian  Point  Plant,  outside  of  Man- 
hattan has  been  shut  down  since  May  of  1970 
because  radioactive  contamination  has  made 
minor  repairs  to  the  primary  loop  Impossi- 
ble TTiere  are  now  considerations  of  aban- 
doning that  plant 

Engineer  Abel  Wolman  sums  up  the  AEC's 
conflict  of  Interest  In  both  regulating  and 
promoting  nuclear  plants 

"It  Is  only  with  (AEC)  research  for  cri- 
teria for  radiation  limits  that  one  finds  that 
It  should  be  pxermlsslble  to  kill  p>eople  to 
obtain  benefits  to  society  This  has  undoubt- 
edly been  in  the  mind  of  all  criteria  mak- 
ers but  rarely  has  It  reached  the  frank  and 
stark  pronouncements  of  recent  years  An 
agreed  acceptance  of  a  number  of  consequent 
disabilities  Is  not  an  appealing  basis  for  the 
development,  say.  of  nuclear  power  Industry 
win  do  belter  than  rest  such  an  affront  to 
man.""  (46) 

One  Brookhaven  scientist  sums  up  the 
AEC   In   a   taped   personal   Interview: 

"'They  are  just  plain  dishonest,  and  they 
have  been  all  their  lives  It's  very  hard  for 
a  government  agency  to  be  frank  and  above 
board. 

Does  not  State  Jurisdiction  assure  safe 
operation  of  Maine  Yankee?  The  State's 
waste  discharge  license  for  Maine  Yankee 
reads: 

"That  In  the  event  of  adverse  effects  upon 
aquatic   organisms   through    increased   tem- 


peratures or  radioactivity.  Maine  Yankee 
Atomic  Power  Oxnpeny  shall  act  immedi- 
ately to  correct  such  adverse  conditions  to 
the  satisfaction   of   the  Ootnmisslon. 

"That  the  radioactivity  of  the  condenser 
cooling  water  discharge  shall  not  be  harmful 
to  humans,  animals  or  aquatic  life,  nor  shall 
such  discharge  result  in  radionuclide  con- 
centrations In  edible  flah  or  their  aquatic 
life  such  as  to  render  them  dangerous  for 
human  consumption."  (47) 

Hccwever.  the  AaaSstant  Attorney  General. 
John  Patterson,  writes 

"EIC  as  yet  has  no  authority  to  license 
atmospheric  discharges  The  burden  of  proof 
generally  Is  on  the  party  who  makes  the 
accusation,  whether  the  remedy  sought  Is 
criminal  or  dvil  We  would  ha\-e  to  present 
a  case  They  could  be  content  to  fKike  hcSes 
In  It  If  we  can  prove  irreparable  harm 

we  can  ap>ply  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  Immediately  halting  the  discharge. 
Usually  some  sort  of  preliminary  hearing  ts 
held  to  show  the  facts  to  the  Judge.  " 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Jon  R  Doyle 
was  asked  In  a  taped  Interview  what  would 
happen  If  the  Judge  were  confronted  with 
conflicting  findings  such  as  when  Roben  Dow 
pointed  out  In  1968  that  temjjerature  esti- 
mates made  by  Stone  and  Webeter.  builders 
of  Maine  Yankee,  and  Dr  John  Ryther,  Bio- 
logical Consultant,  were  in  serious  error  by 
comp»arlson  to  actual  surface  and  bottom 
temperatures    (Gratiam.  1970) 

"'The  Judge  Is  going  to  decide  who's  nght 
and  who's  wrong  .  It  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  In  the  usual  situation,  a  pollution 
case  there  is  a  problem  I  think  in  some 

areas  of  the  State  erf  educating  the  Judiciary 
as  to  how  we  think  the  evidence  ought  to 
be  presented  In  a  pollution  case" 

Mr  Charles  Keenan.  President  of  the 
Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company.  Rowe, 
Massachusetts  recalls  the  case  where  charges 
of  damage  by  thermal  pollution  from  the 
Turkey  Point  Plant  were  brought  before  a 
Florida  Judge. 

■The  Judge  In  the  caae  went  out  to  the 
site,  reviewed  all  this  himself,  looking 
through  a  glass-bottom  boat,  etc  .  and  came 
back  and  said  from  his  standpoint  he  saw 
no  reason  In  the  world  to  stop  the  Florida 
people  from  buUdlng  that  power  plant  ( the 
second   two   units)    .  and   the  Judg'   has 

apparently  said  to  them.  "well,  so  far  you 
haven't  proved  that  You're  done  anything 
wrong"(48) 

The  Rosenstiel  School  of  Marine  and  At- 
mospheric Sciences  University  of  Miami,  had 
found  at  the  Turkey  Point  Plant 

"The  area  of  totally  damaged  bay  bottom 
vegetation  near  the  mouth  of  the  effluent 
canal  was  estimated  by  the  project  biologist 
to  consist  of  approximately  55-60  acres  by 
the  end  of  1968  A  year  later  this  area  had 
Increased  to  70-75  acres  Signs  of  significant 
damage  have  been  observed  over  ;in  addi- 
tional 226  acres'    (49  i 

The  accused  conventional  umts  at  the  Tur- 
key Point  Plant  discharge  530.000  gallons  ol 
water  a  minute,  and  the  two  proposed  nu- 
clear units  win  discharge  1340.000  gallons 
per  minute    (Singer.  1970) 

Former  Senator.  Charlton  Day  Reed.  Jr  ex- 
plained in  a  personal  interview  that  In  Maine 
today  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  Judge  to  set 
any  precedents  in  a  pollution  case,  because 
long  before  today  s  environ  mental  conscious- 
ness court  actions  had  established  model  de- 
cisions that  now  leave  precedents,  rules,  pro- 
ceedings— the  entire  Judicial  process — with  a 
very  strong  bias'  for  Industry  over  the 
environment 

The  State  discharge  license  Is  not  preventa- 
tive legislation  but  only  applies  to  damage 
done  detected,  and  proven.  To  prove  damage 
considered  a  public  matter  In  Maine,  only  a 
State  agency,  not  an  individual  or  group  of 
Individuals  can  bring  the  caae  to  court.  Or- 
lando Delogue  Director  of  the  Portland  Law 
School,  writes: 
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"A.  Some  st»t««  allow  s  number  of  Indl- 
rlduals  (usually  8  or  more)  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  have  standing  to  sue  to 
abate  general  harm  to  the  environment  Such 
public  action  can  be  taken  in  Maine  only  with 
respect  to  violations  of  the  Wetlands  Act 
Legislative  effort  should  be  made  to  broaden 
the  base  In  environmental  issues  which  mem- 
bers of  the  public  have  standing  to  raise  on 
behalf  of  the  public  in  State  Court 

"B  For  any  other  violations,  a  formal  com- 
plaint should  be  issued  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency. 

"C  Funding  to  allow  public  prosecutors  to 
tackle  environmental  injuries  to  the  public 
must  be  increased  and  a  priority  of  these 
sorts  of  oSeasives  i  and  proeecutlons)  must  be 
raised 

Individuals  may  present  a  dvU  8\ilt  to 
prove  persiiaaj  damage 

What  would  "fte  3ta"e  deem  adverse  ef- 
fects ?  The  State  has  authorized  destruction 
of  several  hundred  square  miles  of  Maine 
countryside  for  transnuasioii  lines  and  the 
Plant  site.  The  State  has  ai'-h^rized  many 
acres  of  prime  manne  worm  and  ihellflah 
tlda.  flats  to  be  burled  under  dikes  and  Oil. 
and  oe  destroyed  by  an  outlet  canal  one-half 
nUle  lotm;  and  an  Intake  canal  6CiO  yard.i  long. 
along  with  suostantlal  salt  mar^  area  to  be 
burled  under  the  dredg; ligs  The  State  has 
closed  ihe  entire  Montswea*  Bay  U)  shellfish 
digging  The  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
FUher.es  state  oontanunatlon  from  the  Ken- 
nebec River  has  caused  the  closing  However, 
Just  before  construction  crews  arrived  at 
Maine  Yankee  Robert  Dow.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  testified: 

"At  the  present  time  the  Bailey  Point  area 
is  free  of  pollution  and  is  certified  as  an  ap- 
proved area  Any  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment necessitating  closure  of  shellfish 
areas  vill  make  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Maine  Yankee  subject  to  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  PX.  89-753  "  (50) 

The  Maine  Yankee  Plant  is  being  built  on 
Bailey  Point  Bacteria  readings  done  by  Sea 
and  Shore  In  conjunction  with  the  KIC  of 
the  Bay  before  Maine  Yankee  construction 
crwws  arrived,  ran  33  39.  43.  93,  43.  and  now 
run  930.  1,100.  330.  3,300.  3.100.  out  of  a 
permissible  70.  while  bacteria  counts  of 
Kennebec  waters  have  been  decreasing.  Wil- 
liam Adams  of  the  BIC  writes  that  the  read- 
ings simply  point  out  the  vicissitudes"  of 
bacterial  counts  Dana  Wallace  of  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries,  writes: 

"Another  source  of  pollution  to  Montsweag 
Bay  la  the  Maine  Yankee  sewage  disposal 
plant  .  Inasmuch  as  this  sewage  disposal 
plant  has  recently  been  reconstructed,  we 
need  to  know  its  consistent  effectiveness  The 
number  of  people  being  employed  by  Maine 
Yankee  la  In  a  state  of  fiux  When  the  Maine 
Yankee  Plant  becomes  operational,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  better  Informed  and  safer  eval- 
uations of  the  area  which  needs  to  be 
closed  " 

&italne  Yankee  claims  all  sewage  has  been 
sterilized  with  chlorine  The  Natural  Re- 
sotircee  Institute  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, found  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

"that  chlorinated  sewage  caused  the  low- 
ered fish  populations  blocking  of  the 
upstream  migration  enriched  areas 
further  downstream  .  the  species  compo- 
sition of  the  fish  communities  changed  sig- 
nificantly .  ,  Immediately  below  a  sewage 
outfall,  both  the  number  of  species  and 
number  of  Individuals  during  all  sampling 
periods   were  drastically   reduced."    (51) 

Recently  the  Convert-all  Company  that 
built  the  Maine  Yankee  sewage  plant  went 
out  of  business  because  they  could  not  get 
their  devices  to  work  properly  The  sewage 
problem  was  anticipated  by  the  State  along 
with  other  poet -operational  predictions  by 
Robert  Dow  and  was  detected  Yet  absolutely 
nothing  Is  being  done  about  It  What  can 
be  done  about  the  subtle  complex  and  more 
dangerous  problems  of  radioactivity  and 
thermal    pollution    when    nothing    Is    done 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about    the    relatlTely    simple     easily    traced 
sewage  problem? 

Would  Maine  go  to  court  over  radiation 
damage  from  Maine  Yankee?  A  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  Justice  decided  on  December 
15,  1970,  that  the  ABC  has  Jurisdiction  over 
Mloneeota  on  radiation  matters  Regarding 
•Maine  s  position  now.  Mr  John  R  Doyle.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  writes 

"I  think  the  sense  of  the  decision  is  that 
the  State  cannot  exert  controls,  quite  pos- 
sibly of  any  type  which  are  regulated  by 
the  AZC  In  other  words,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  almost  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
In  this  area  " 

Mr  Winiam  R  Adams.  Director  of  the  Bn- 
vlronmental  Improvement  Commission, 
writes 

"In  my  opinion  only  State  control  Is  af- 
fected. Should  damage  occur,  recourse 
through  civil  suits  would  be  unaffected." 

Actually  whether  Jurisdiction  lies  In  Fed- 
eral or  State  hands  is  irrelevant  because 
what  the  .ASC  will  not  do  to  deceive  and  ex- 
ploit the  public  on  a  federal  level.  Central 
Maine  Power  Oimpany  (controlling  share- 
holder of  Maine  Yankee,  whose  President, 
William  Dunning.  Is  also  President  of  Maine 
Yankee)  and  the  other  utilities  will  do  on 
the  State  level  Almost  all  attempts  to  control 
nuclear  plants  in  Maine  have  been  defeated 
Governor  Curtis  writes 

"There  was  an  attempt  made  to  have  the 
Company  (Maine  Yankee)  provide  perform- 
ance bonds  for  the  building  of  cooling  towers 
in  the  event  they  may  be  needed.  .  .  .  This 
attempt  to  force  bonding  on  Maine  Yankee 
was  unfortunately  defeated." 

Senator  Richard  N.  Berry,  who  Ls  also  own- 
er of  a  power  company,  writes 

"As  you  know,  cooling  towers^ean  be  used 
but  their  construction  and  operational  cost 
would  seriously  Increase  the  cost  of  the  pow- 
er generated  " 

Governor  Curtis  continues: 

"Likewise,  I  supported  legislation  at  both 
the  regular  and  special  sessions  of  the  104th 
Legislature  that  would  have  provided  the 
State  with  temperature  standards  for  dis- 
charge of  heated  water.  Intensive  lobbying 
efforts  and  the  activities  of  Senator  Berry. 
Chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, saw  to  It  that  these  standards  were  not 
passed  Into  law." 

Senator  Berry  replies: 

'This  (legislation)  was  a  good  example  of 
theoretical  as  opposed  to  practical  restrictions 
which  would  have  been  completely  unwork- 
able." 

The  last  shred  of  control  the  public  has 
over  future  nuclear  plants  In  Maine  lies  In 
the  recent  "landmark"  Site  Location  Law. 

The  Law  states: 

"To  provide  a  fiexlbillty  and  practical 
means  by  which  the  State,  acting  through  the 
Environmental  Improvement  Commission.  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies, 
may  exercise  the  police  power  of  this  State  to 
control  the  location  of  those  developments 
.  .  in  order  to  ensure  ...  a  minimal  adverse 
Impact  on  the  natural  environment  .     ."  (52) 

The  only  exemptions  are  constructlca  and 
operations  prior  to  January  1,  1970  and  "Pub- 
lic Service  Corporation  Transmission  Lines." 
CIe*rly  the  EIC  has  the  say  on  where  future 
nuclear  plants  will  be  located.  Henry  E  War- 
ren. Site  Location  Consultant  to  the  EIC. 
writes: 

"It  Is  our  Interpretation  of  the  Site  Loca- 
tion Law  that  power  plants  of  any  type 
would  fall  within  the  requirements  of  the 
law." 

However,  one  member  of  CMP's  Board  of 
Directors  has  explained  that  CMP  Is  now 
sending  their  attorneys  out  to  clarify  the 
exemption.  Senator  Richard  N  Berry,  now 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  writes: 

"The  exemption  of  nuclear  power  plants 
from  the  site  selection  law  Is  based  on  the 
rather  vital  need  for  their  location  some- 
what adjacent  to  an  adequate  supply  of  cool- 
ing   water  " 

Senator  Berry  was  Chairman  of  the  Nat- 
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uraJ  Reeources  Committee  that  wrote  the 
Site  Location  l^w  Former  Senator  Carlton 
Day  Reed.  Jr  was  also  in  that  Committee 
and  states  In  a  personal  Interview  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Law  was  emphatically  to  In- 
clude nuclear  power  plants  In  the  Law  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  KIC,  "and  I'll  challenge 
Senator  Berry  any  day  of  the  week  on  that  " 
Senator  Berry  writes  that  Justification  for  the 
exemption  Is 

"You  will  understand  that  the  poaetblllty 
may  arise  whereby  It  might  be  ImpHaaslble  to 
obtain  site  approval  anywhere  along  the 
coast  and  the  State  would  then  be  faced  with 
an  Impossible  situation." 

The  number  of  nuclear  plants  contem- 
plated for  Maine  requires  access  to  any  and 
all  estuaries  on  the  Maine  Coast  Former 
Senator  Reed  explains  that  CMP  Is  simply 
maneuvering  for  the  right  lever  to  force 
siting  decisions  into  the  hands  of  the  Maine 
Public  Dtllltlee  Commission,  without  appear- 
ing to  challenge  the  EIC.  which  would  be 
very  poor  relations  Guy  E.  IVombly.  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, states  that  the  Utility  Commission 
already  works  under  the  "Impression"  that 
nuclear  plants  are  exempt,  and  writes: 

"Generating  stations  either  may  or  may 
not  be  exempt.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
thAt  where  Federal  Statutes  are  applicable, 
they  may  take  precedence  over  State  Regula- 
tions " 

Thus  CMP  and  Maine  Yankee  now  sup- 
port LD989.  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Wyman  of  Washington  County,  which  will 
strip  the  EIC.  of  jurisdiction  over  all  en- 
vironmental considerations  regarding  nuclear 
pKJwer  plants  and  essentlall-  allow  such 
plants  to  come  Into  Maine  by  simply  picking 
up  a  certificate  from  the  PUC  The  public 
would  have  no  legal  recourse  I-  Maine  courts 
to  defend  their  welfare  or  environment  with- 
out first  obtaining  approval  from  the  PUC 
LDeSQ  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
outline  of  legislation  Maine  utilities  are  at- 
tempting to  quietly  pass  through  each  legis- 
lature under  the  subtle  guise  of  environ- 
mental concern.  The  public  should  carefully 
study  the  wording  of  LD989  and  be  alerted 
to  future  utility  efforts  to  further  undermine 
protection  of  the  public's  Interests. 

The  196«  "public  hearing"  on  Maine  Yan- 
kee In  Wlscasset  was  conducted  by  the  AEC 
which  decided  who  participates  and  what 
the  issues  will  be  The  Issue  at  Wlscasset  was 
construction  of  the  plant — not  its  operation 
This  subtlety  put  months  of  exf)enslve,  ex- 
haustive preparation  down  the  drain  for  a 
Long  Island  group  which  tried  to  protest  as- 
pects of  a  propKised  nuclear  plant's  operation 
before  it  was  built.  Their  well  prepared  tes- 
timony, which  fhcluded  appearances  of  top 
scientists  from  throughout  the  Country  was 
stopped  by  AEC  officials  who  Informed  the 
group  at  the  hearing  that  they  were  there  to 
consider  only  construction  of  the  plant. 
Maine  Yankee  repeatedly  reminded  local  res- 
idents that  the  construction  was  harmless 
and  would  generate  hundreds  of  construction 
Jobs,  and  that  there  would  be  a  later  hear- 
ing to  consider  operation  of  Maine  Yankee 
However,  the  latter  hearing  is  not  public. 
The  AEC  reports 

"A  public  hearing  is  not  required  by  law 
on  an  application  for  operating  license  When 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards and  the  AEC  Regulating  Staff  have 
completea  their  reviews,  the  Commission 
either  publishes  a  30-day  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed Issuance  of  a  provisional  operating  li- 
cense, or  It  schedules  a  public  hearing  on  the 
application  Normally  the  Commission  will 
not  direct  that  a  hearing  be  held  at  this 
stage  unless  there  is  a  difficult  safety  prob- 
lem of  unusual  public  Importance,  or  sub- 
stantial public  Interest  which  would  war- 
rant that  course."  (53) 

After  the  Wlscasset  Construction  Hearing, 
the  State's  Environmental  Improvement 
Commission  writes: 

"We    do    not    anticipate    further    hearings 
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regarding  this  Installation"  Harold  Green  ex- 
plains In  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer 

"Public  hearings  are  mere  window  dressing 
and  that  the  actual  decision  to  license  a  re- 
actor Is  made  ( behind  closed  doors  and  be- 
yond public  scrutiny)  by  the  ACRS  and  the 
AEC's  regulatory  staff,  primarily  the  latter" 
(64) 

37.  A  Report  of  the  Environmental  Studies 
being  conducted  by  the  Darling  Center,  Sea 
and  Shore  Fisheries.  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game,  and  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Com- 
pany (1970 1     p    1,  sec    C 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Sneaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead'" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or    SOUTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM  Mr  Speaker.  I  voted 
with  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  defeat  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, which  was  an  attempt  to  place  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  all  stream  channel 
work  in  watershed  projects. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  projects  and  watershed  con- 
struction programs  in  South  Dakota  will 
not  be  delayed  by  a  moratorium  on  f  imd- 
ing  of  essential  and  necessary  field  proj- 
ects as  proposed  by  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment. 

Essential  policies  and  programs  of  land 
and  water  conservation  must  be  contin- 
ued without  interruption  in  South  Da- 
kota The  expertise  of  the  experienced 
and  learned  personnel  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  is  needed  more  now  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  coim- 
try.  I  commend  those  dedicated  persons 
that  have  done  so  much  with  so  little  in 
conservation  practices  to  preserve  our 
soils  and  waters  There  is  nothing  more 
important  to  the  people  of  this  great 
country — and  to  generations  unborn — 
than  essential  planning  and  preservation 
of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

I  respectfully  include  some  of  the 
copies  of  correspondence  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  concerned  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  of  South  Dakota  encour- 
aging and  supporting  my  opposition  to 
the  Reuss  amendment   in   the  Record: 

S1S.SET0N    S    Dak  ,  June  9.  1971. 
Representative  Frank   Denholm. 
U  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasktngton.  DC. 

Congressman  Denholm:  The  Roberts 
County  Board  of  Conservation  District  Super- 
visors would  like  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
the  moratorium  on  Watersheds  as  proposed 
by  Congressman  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 

We  feel  support  should  be  given  to  the 
Whltten  Amendment  for  additional  funds 
for  Watersheds  This  would  support  the 
Upper  Little  Minnesota  Watershed  in  Rob- 
erts CJounty. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration 
Alden  Johnson.  Rosholt,  S  Dak  .  Martin 
Overberg.  Wllmot.  S  Dak  .  Kenneth 
Tedln.  Roeholt.  S.  Dak  ,  Gordon  Staple- 
ton,  Slsseton,  S.  Dak  ,  Eugene  Sebek, 
CTalre  City,  S.  Dak. 

Board  Members. 


Claire  CrrT,  S.  Dak.,  June  10,  1971. 
Congressman  Prank  Denholm, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Congressman  Denholm  :  TTie  Upper  Little 
Minnesota  Watershed  Board  of  Managers 
would  like  to  voice  their  opposition  to  the 
moratorium  on  Watersheds  as  proposed  by 
Congressman  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 

We  feel  support  should  be  given  the  Whlt- 
ten Amendment  for  additional  funds  for 
Watersheds  This  would  support  the  Upper 
Little  Minnesota  Watershed  In  Roberts 
County 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Leonard  Wickrk. 
Chairman.   Upper  Little  Minnesota   Wa- 
tershed, Board  of  Managers 


GrrrrsBtrRG,  S  Dak.,  June  10, 1791. 
Hon.  Pkank  Denholm, 
U.S.  Hov^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  CoNCRsssktAN  Denholm:  I  have  been 
advised  that  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  Is 
planning  to  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  BUI  providing  for 
a  one  year  moratorium  on  water  development 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  I  understand  It.  this  Is  especially  aimed  at 
PL  566,  small  watershed  projects  construc- 
tion. 

I  know  from  letters  you  have  sent  to  me 
that  you  support  PL  566  projects  and  as  you 
know  the  President  has  recently  Indicated  a 
revision  In  his  budget  for  Increased  support 
of  PL  566  projects 

If  Congressman  Reuss'  moratorium  be- 
comes law.  this  would  delay  construction  on 
eight  projects  in  South  Dakota. 

Contrary  to  the  testimony  that  Congress- 
man Reuss  has  received  in  committee  bear- 
ings: the  projects  In  South  Dakota  will  not 
contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  other  environmental  fea- 
tures, but  win  enhance  all  environmental  fac- 
tors. Conservation  Districts  and  Watershed 
Districts  have  worked  closely  with  ash  and 
wildlife  Interests  In  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  watershed  projects.  Through  the 
Inclusion  of  mitigation  measures  for  wild- 
life, the  providing  of  land  treatment,  and  the 
Inclusion  of  recreation  facilities,  the  water- 
shed projects  such  as  Upper  Deer  Lake-Hen- 
dricks, Union  Creek,  Hurley  Creek,  Pattee 
Creek.  Spring-Bull  Creek.  Upper  Little  Min- 
nesota, and  Mud  Creek  have  or  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  enhancement  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  the  environment 

In  view  of  your  Indicated  support  and  the 
above  Information.  I  trust  that  you  will  ad- 
vise Congressman  Whltten  of  your  support 
for  the  Appropriation  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  funding  of  PL  566  planning 
and  construction 
Sincerely, 

Orlow  EiDAM.  President. 

Pierre.  S.  Dak., 

June    14,  1971 
Hon,  Prank  Denholm, 

U.S.  Representative .  Longworth  House  Office 
Bldg  .    Washington.    DC 

Dear  Congressman  Denholm  The  South 
Dakota  State  Conservation  Commission  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  you  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  to  the  House  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  an  increase 
of  »I2.0(X).000  for  conservation  operations 
(CO  I  funds  I  and  $28,000,000  for  watershed 
construction  by  the  Soil  (Conservation  Service 
South  Dakota  has  41,500  Consen-atlon  Dis- 
trict Cooperators  that  will  receive  additional 
technical  assistance  In  carrying  out  sound 
iX)nservallon  on  their  land 

The  additional  $28.O(X).0O0  requested  for 
watershed  construction  will  accelerate  the 
watershed  program  In  South  Dakota 

The  Commission  Is  also  asking  you  to 
oppose  Representative  Henry  S  Reuss"  pro- 
posal for  a  one  year  moratorium  on  stream 
channel  work  in  PL   566  watershed  projects 

The  proposed  moratorium  would  practi- 
cally stop  all  watershed  construction  In 
South  Dakota  for  three  years  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  would  be  forced  to  lay  off 
over  1000  people  In  the  nation — South  Da- 
kota would  lose  a  proportionate  number 
These  people  will  be  forced  to  find  other 
employment  If  the  moratorium  only  lasted 
one  year,  watershed  construction  would  be 
completely  stopped  for  at  least  three  years 
TTie  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  be  in  a 
position  of  reducing  and  training  new  people 

South  Dakota  has  eight  watersheds  In  some 
stage  of  construction  Stream  channel  Im- 
provement, to  carry  the  controlled  flows  from 
the  flood  water  retarding  structures  and 
flood  waters  that  enter  the  floodplain  below 
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the  structures    :s  essential  IT  tbeae  projects 

are  to  be  effective 

"The  State  Conservation  Commission  hopes 
ttiat  you  wU;  support  the  PreBldenfs  request 
for  additional  fund*  for  conservation  opera- 
tions and  watershed  construction  We  aiso 
hope  that  you  wl'.i  oppoae  the  proposed  one 
year  moratonum  for  channel  improvement 
In  PL  5«6  watershed  projects 
Sincerely  yours 
HowAKO  Gntaa,  Szecutive  Secretary. 


Jr-nx  la,  1971. 
Con^reaaman  PaxNK  E   Dtnhou*. 
LongiroTt^i  Building, 

Wjjhmgton    D  C 

DXAM  3™  This  letter  Is  being  written  out 
of  concern  for  the  propoeal  to  temporarily 
halt  the  3CS  stream  .-har^neKzation  program 
submitted  to  Congreae  bv  Representative 
Henry  S  Reuse  from  Wisconsin.  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energry  *  Natural 
Resourcee.  House  Comiulttee  on  Oovernment 
Operations 

Under  attack  by  this  propoaal  is  not  only 
the  channeUzatlo!".  pr^igram  but  entire  wa- 
tershed projects  The  Upper  Deer  Creek- 
Hendricks  Watershed  flood  retention  struc- 
ture recently  completed  m  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Brookings  County  provides  the 
public  with  the  benefits  of  an  abundant  ■**- 
ter  supply,  recreational  and  wildlife  facilities 
and  economic  development,  besides  assurUij? 
farmers  3f  flood  prevention  The  channeliza- 
tion which  IS  currently  underway  south  of 
the  structure  will  extend  this  flood  protec- 
tion approximate. T  five  miles  south  of  the 
str-icture  Taxpayers,  In  general,  benefit  from 
watershed  pnijects  by  the  elimination  of 
hi^n  taxee  for  bridge  and  road  repair  and 
replacement  Ar.nual  damage  to  roads 
brld^ee  and  culverts  represent  a  loas  to  every 
taxpayer,  regardless  of  whether  he  owns 
property  on  the  flood-plains  or  works  in  an 
office  in  the  city 

In  this  day  and  age.  when  ecology  U  play- 
ing such  an  Important  role  m  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment  channel laatlon  and 
watershed  projects  may  be  answers  to  halt- 
ing much  of  our  water  pollution  88%  of 
the  pollution  In  our  streams  and  lake*  la  due 
to  sediment  or  silt  eroelon  as  a  result  of  the 
misuse  of  the  land  Work  done  m  a  water- 
shed program  will  include  the  application  of 
sou  conservation  practices  such  se  terracing. 
waterways,  pasture  renovation  contour  farm- 
ing and  tree  planting  on  a  minimum  of  50% 
of  the  land  above  the  watershed  structvire, 
thus  improving  the  value  of  the  land 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  dams  alone 
win  not  do  a  proper  flood  prevention  Job, 
and.  m  some  cases  channelization  provides 
tbe  only  means  if  flood  control  A  stream 
■lowly  dying  of  strangulation  from  sediment 
ami  debris  la  not  a  pretty  sight  When  free 
flow  of  water  is  eatahllshed  by  channel  im- 
provements, banks  are  shaped  and  stabilized 
with  graas  and  trees  which  enhances  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  improves  the  oeauty  of 
the  area. 

5S%  of  the  annual  national  flood  and  sedl- 
sn«nt  damages  occur  In  rural  upstream  areas 
If  we  are  Interested  In  maintaining  and  Im- 
proving our  social  and  economic  standards. 
It  la  of  the  utn»o«t  Importance  to  keep  the 
ball   rolling   on   the   watershed   program 

Whenever  water  retarding  measures  can- 
not handle  the  runoff  of  uncontrolled  sur- 
face water  alone.  It  is  necessary  to  improve 
stream  channels  to  resUx-e  flow  capacltv  re- 
duce damage  from  ao<xl:ng  and  stabilize 
atreambanks  It  has  been  proven  that  small 
watershed  projects  have  a  beneficial  impact 
on  soil  water  management,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  people 

Maintaining  and  building  up  the  capacity 
of  o\ir  loll  to  produce  now  and  m  the  future 
la  one  of  Americas  most  urgent  problems  to- 
day The  watershed  Idea  makes  It  easier  for 
people   to  see   how    vitally   soli   oonasrvatlon 
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work  affects  their  dally  lives  because  it  Is  a 
basis  for  increaaed  prosperity,  freedom  from 
flood  damage,  elimination  of  high  taxes  and 
increase  in  recreational  and  wildlife  facilities 
We  urge  your  support  m  voting  down  Rep- 
resentative Reuss's  proposal 
Sincerely 
George     Messner.     Chairman     Board     of 
County   Commissioners.   FYancla   Mur- 
phy, OommUsloner.  Otto  Olnes.  Com- 
missioner   Lyal    Parks     Commlasloner, 
Charles  Sayre.  Commlasloner 

Jum  18,  1971. 
Hon  FaANK  K  Dbnholm. 
House  of  Hepreaentatives, 

Wajh.ington.  DC. 

Dkax  Peank:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
June  9.  1971  I'm  taking  this  opportunity  to 
answer  your  request  for  information  on  our 
budget  situation  As  you  knew,  the  President 
has  said  he  will  revise  the  SCS  budget  to  In- 
crease SOS  assistance  to  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts by  tl2  million  and  Watershed  Protec- 
tion funds  by  t28  million  This  will  be  of 
conalderable  help  m  rebuilding  our  depleted 
staff  of  technicians  in  the  field. 

There  Is  a  threat  however  to  the  total 
watershed  program  In  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  Con- 
gressman Henry  3  Reuas  Is  proposing  the 
amendment  as  a  moratorium  on  water  de- 
velopment projects  of  the  U.S  Department 
of  Agriculture  lor  one  year  Such  a  moratori- 
um would  certainly  require  an  Immediate 
reduction  In  force  of  SCS  watershed  tech- 
nicians and  set  the  program  back  several 
years 

The  moratorium  Is  apparently  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  small  watershed  projects  nxnder 
Pl^  566  I  and  more  speclflcally  at  channel  Im- 
provement activities  associated  with  some 
Ptr~6M  projects 

The  SCS  has.  I  believe,  been  responsive  to 
critics  of  channel  Improvement  by 

I  1 )  C*lllng  for  a  complete  review  and 
categorization  of  all  projects  awaiting  con- 
struction Some  projects  may  C>e  dropped 

(Si  Attempting  to  Inform  cntics  of  the 
alternatives  ile  detention  storage  1  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  use  of  Improved  cbanneLs 
for  controlling  flood*.  Also  of  the  opportu- 
nities provided  by  PI^-5«e  for  developing  flah. 
wildlife  and  recreation 

(3i  Revising  our  design  criteria  to  provide 
for  small  channels 

i4i  Providing  measures  to  mitigate  losses 
to  flah.  wildlife  aiid  the  environment  caused 
by  channel  improvement  or  other  structural 
worka 

i5)  Minimizing  disturbance  to  native 
vegetation  and  planting  additional  vegeta- 
tion along  channels  and  over  the  entire 
watershed. 

I  have  read  some  of  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  1  Congressman  Reuse  Chair- 
man 1  The  generalizations,  broad  accuaa- 
tlona  of  SCS  programs  have.  In  my  estima- 
tion, provided  an  unrealistic  bias  to  the  hear- 
ings 

Kenneth  Grant.  Administrator  of  SCS.  ap- 
peared late  In  the  hearings  to  explain  our 
program  I  understand  few  committee  mem- 
bers were  present  so  the  effect  of  his  testi- 
mony Is  no<  known 

We  feel  that  rather  than  ttiia  total  mora- 
torium the  present  review  of  environmental 
statements  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency  1  and  .nthert  1  and  the  consequent 
project  by  project  review  Is  a  much  more 
realistic  approach  This  Is  what  we  believe  we 
have  been  doing  In  South  Dakota  and  will 
oontlnue 

If  you  need  further  information,  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  supply  it, 
SLnoerely. 

V    W.  Bwst.t.T. 
State  Contervationitt. 


June  2U,  1971 


BtooKiNGS.  3    DaJt  .  June  21.  1971 

Dkab  RxpacSENTATrvx  Dsnholm  It  causes 
me  great  concern  when  I  recently  read  In  a 
news  publication  the  desire  by  many  of  our 
nation's  spokesmisn  to  hsJt  progress  on  our 
nation  s  watersheds  and  stream  channeliza- 
tion In  the  name  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Don't  they  realize  how  much  benefit  people 
realize  from  a  watershed  In  fiood  preven- 
tion, road  and  bridge  maintenance  reduction 
and  the  reduction  of  slltatlon  by  a  properly 
planned  and  constructed  watershed?  The 
enhancement  of  the  country-side  can't  be 
measured  In  dollars  by  a  clear  flowing  stream 
in  a  stabilized  channel  flowing  all  or  nearly 
all  the  time  as  compared  to  a  stream  flowing 
at  flood  time  choked  with  silt  and  trees  spill- 
ing over  pastureland  leaving  a  layer  of  »llt 
on  the  grass  making  It  unpalatable  for  live- 
stock 

We  have  recently  finished  a  watershed  on 
Upper  Deer  Creek  that  you  would  find  In- 
teresting to  see.  and  to  visit  with  the  people 
benefited  This  watershed  has  generated  en- 
thusiasm for  a  second  watershed  develop- 
ment. Six  Mile  Creek,  which  Is  Just  being 
organized 

If  you  can  see  your  way  to  support  fur- 
ther watershed   and  channel  development  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  It 
Sincerely, 

ROBXRT    J      FoSTia. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  people  that  live  on  the  land — 
"love  this  land."  It  Is  their  country — it 
is  their  home  They  »-ill  not  destroy  it. 
Conservation  of  our  soil  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  waters  is  essential  to  posterity 
and  proper  for  all  people  of  our  country. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  a  pub- 
lic Interest  program  that  must  be  pre- 
served against  all  adversity,  at  any  cost. 
at  ail  times  for  all  of  America 


LOUISVILLE  RED  CROSS  DEDICATES 
$2  75  MILLION  CENTER 


HON    ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KINTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day. June  20.  the  Red  Cross  in  Louisville. 
Ky  ,  dedicated  its  new  $2  75  million  head- 
quarters center  It  had  been  my  hope  and 
expectation  to  attend  this  event  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  center  to  the 
residents  in  northern  Kentucky  and 
southern  Indiana 

The  new  facility — the  most  modem  of 
Its  type  in  the  Nation— will  among  many 
other  important  .services,  make  available 
donated  blood  to  any  patient  requiring 
it  in  57  area  hospitals 

Bob  Schulman  who  Is  familiar  to  the 
residents  of  my  district  for  his  television 
editorials  on  WHAS-TV'  devoted  one  of 
his  recent  broadcasts  to  the  center's  dedi- 
cation I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  remarks 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  editorial  follows 
On«  Man  s  Opinion     A  SpaXAUiNG  Rd>  Caoss 

Is  there  njore  to  the  familiar  Red  Cross 
symbol  than  meets  the  casual  eye'>  We  as- 
sociate it.  automatically  and  Importantly 
with  blood  and  with  help  In  disaster  But  Is 
the  Red  Cross  stretching  lU  arms  to  be- 
come what.  untU  recently  the  young  were 
calling    "•more  relevant"  to  changing  times? 
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It's  a  good  question  to  ask,  around  the 
time  of  Sunday's  dedication  In  Louisville 
of  a  new  »2^i  million  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters center  And  the  answer  la  an  en- 
couraging and   absorbing    "yes" 

You  do  not  want  to  pass  lightly  by  the 
primary  significance  of  Sunday'*  dedication : 
the  blood  of  life  for  the  people  of  37  Ken- 
tucky and  HooBler  counties,  with  laboratories 
and  processing  facilities  making  the  new 
center  the  nations  most  modern,  for  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  donated  blood  to 
any  patient  needing  It  In  57  area  hospitals. 

But  consider  a  program  In  which  two 
young  training  Interns,  themselves  from  the 
Inner  city,  are  preparing  50  young  Inner  city 
people  for  service  this  summer  as  aides  In 
nursing  homes,  mental  health  clinics  and 
neighborhood  centers  Or  take  a  look  at 
what  used  to  be  only  the  "Junior  Red  Cross." 
now  extended  to  teen-age  youth  and  includ- 
ing a  rural  camp  for  leadership  training, 
from  which  one  girl  returned  proclaiming  it 
"a  crash  course  In  caring" 

Tour  the  new  LoulsvlUe  headquarters  with 
the  chapter  manager,  the  Impressively  sharp 
and  alert  Idarjorle  Jordan,  and  you  capture 
a  sense  of  earnest  outreach— a  stated  de- 
termination to  Involve  more  rich  and  poor 
and  in-between,  more  white  and  black.  In 
helping  activities  that  are  not  Just  starchlly 
laid  down  by  what%'e  been  Red  Cross  Inter- 
ests In  the  past. 

Evidences  of  the  good  old  familiars  are 
on  hand,  of  course.  In  the  Youth  Depart- 
ment, samples  of  the  toy  animals  and  writ- 
ing kits  that  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
make  for  distribution  to  needy  kids  in  hos- 
pitals and  ex-GI  patients  at  'VA  The  ready 
rooms,  for  communications  and  dispatching 
of  volunteer  teams  to  help  with  everything 
from  food  and  clothing  to  recovery  aid,  after 
flre,  flood  and  tornado  The  free  classes  In 
the  pre-natal  care,  and  In  swimming  and 
boating  safety  and  first  aid. 

But  the  good  Red  Cross  news  is  in  the  im- 
pulse to  change.  I'm  not  one  to  knock  coffee 
and  doughnuts,  but  baby,  when  you  find  the 
Red  Cross  staking  a  "Blood  Brother  Day"  In 
the  ghetto,  then  you  see  new  life  In  the 
words  on  the  wall  of  the  new  lobby:  We  dedi- 
cate this  building  In  a  spirit  of  love  for 
our  fellowman. 


ARKANSAS    LEADS    IN    ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


HON   DAVID  PRYOR 

or     ARKANSA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  entitled  "State  Leads  in  Eco- 
nomic Education  '  that  appeared  in  the 
June  6  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
The  article  points  out  that  the  State  of 
Arkansas  has  become  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  economic 
education. 

The  success  that  my  State  has  achieved 
in  this  area  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  Dr  Bessie  B 
Moore,  the  director  of  Ecxinomic  and 
Environmental  Education  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education  I  commend 
Dr.  Moore,  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  eminent  educators,  for 
the  innovative  and  creative  work  that 
she  is  doing  in  economic  education 

I  Insert  the  article  by  Victor  A.  Croley 
In  the  Record: 
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SraTX  Leads  in  Economic  Education 
(By  Victor  A.  Croley  1 

A  large  blllbocLrd  beside  Highway  82  near 
the  Ozarks  town  of  Yellvllle  proclaims  that 
Arkansas  Is  lowest  ajnong  the  states  In  the 
amount  of  tax  money  allotted  to  education. 

Arkansae  teachers  protest  that  they  are 
among  the  jKJorest  fxild  In  the  nation 

So  many  other  complaints  are  made  about 
our  school  systems,  facilities,  curricula,  et 
cetera,  that  It  comes  with  almost  a  shock  to 
discover  that  all  Is  not  gloom  and  despair: 
that  Arkansas  Is  far  from  a  total  loss  edu- 
cationally: and  that  In  at  least  one  category 
Arkansas  and  Arkansas  teachers  rank  No  1 
head  and  shoulders  above  those  In  any  of  the 
other  49  states  In  the  Union. 

This  outstanding  success  Is  In  the  field  of 
economic  education,  and  It  Is  not  a  one  time, 
flash-ln-the  pan  victory,  but  a  success  based 
upon  demonstrated  merit  over  seven  years. 

Indeed  Arkansas  teachers  of  economics  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  led  by 
Dr.  Bessie  B  Moore,  have  won  a  large  share 
of  the  famed  Kazanjlan  Economics  Founda- 
tion awards  since  the  nationwide  competi- 
tion was  Inaugurated  In  1964 

In  that  year  they  won  five  out  of  20  awards 
The  following  year  saw  them  win  10  of  40 
awards.  They  won  11  to  52  In  1966;  \n  1967. 
18  of  43,  in  1968,  14  of  50:  In  1969,  12  of  38: 
and  In  1970.  nine  out  of  53 

This  Is  a  winning  record  any  Razorback 
football  squad  would  be  understandably 
proud  of  and  It  Is  pa£t  time  that  the  world 
learns  that  Arkansas  can  lead  In  education  as 
well  as  athletics 

Arkansas'  achievements  In  economic  edu- 
cation— admittedly  one  of  tihe  most  complex 
and  difficult  subjects — was  attributed  by  Dr. 
George  L  Persh.  associate  director  of  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  of  New 
York,  to  the  enthusiasm  and  support  in- 
spired by  Dr.  Moore 

Dr  Moore  has  been  a  classroom  teacher 
herself  and  a  state  supervisor  of  elementary 
education,  as  well  as  consultant  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Economic  Education 

At  present  she  Is  director  of  Economic  and 
Environmental  Education  for  the  state  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  also  has  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  school  Ubrarlee 

She  was  a  delegate  at  the  Conference  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Library  Asso- 
ciation which  met  last  year  In  Moscow  and 
Lenlngard. 

Dr.  Persh  called  Arkansas'  program  for 
economic  education  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  "the  best  in  the  country." 
and  at  a  confe>rence  In  Little  Rock  attended 
by  representatives  of  most  colleges  and  Jun- 
ior colleges,  plans  were  laid  to  create  an 
equally  effective  program  at  the  college  level 

The  Kazanjlan  Economics  Foundation  was 
established  "to  disseminate  economic  truths 
to  the  end  that  greater  happiness  and  pros- 
perity may  come  to  all  through  the  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  economics" 

Calvin  K  Kazanjlan,  born  In  Armenia,  was 
brought  to  this  country  as  a  small  child  Son 
of  an  ImpKjverlshed  minister,  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  a  businessman,  financier,  and 
phllantroplst 

The  Kazanjlan  Elconomlcs  Foundation  was 
established  when  he  saw  that  most  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  society  were  the  result, 
not  of  malice,  but  of  Ignorance 

He  felt  that  social  and  political  difficulties 
could  be  traced,  in  large  measure,  to  man's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  economics  and  he  firm- 
ly believed  that  If  more  f>eople  understood 
the  basic  facts  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live 

The  Arkansas  program  was  selected  for 
presentation  to  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Eklucatlon  as  a  model  for  the  nation 
because  of  the  Innovation  approaches  used 
In  Involving  every  sector  of  the  economy.  Its 
acceptance  by  educators,  and  its  proven  ef- 
fectiveness In  Arkansas  clasarooms. 
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THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  LIVES, 
MR.  BREZHNEV 


HON,  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker,  no  human 
tragedy  is  sadder  than  the  failure  of  man 
to  learn  the  most  elementar>-  lessons 
from  the  repeated  disasters  of  history. 
And  of  all  the  truths  that  people  must 
come  to  a  fuller  realization  of.  the  need 
to  desist  from  persecution  of  people  be- 
cause of  their  religious  beliefs  is  one  of 
the  first.  Such  a  damning  of  revelation 
has  yet  to  arrive  within  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  society  I  speak  of  here  has  been 
able  to  break  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
earth,  but  it  still  indulges  in  the  most 
barefaced,  shameful  anti-Semitism  All 
across  the  Soviet  Union  today,  persecu- 
Uon  of  the  Jewish  people  contmues  un- 
abated. Their  religious  beliefs  are  not  re- 
spected. Their  right  to  the  most  elemen- 
tary decencies  is  \-iolated.  Their  ability 
to  travel  freely  is  vastly  circumscribed. 
All  in  all.  the  picture  is  as  gloomy  as  it 
is  degrading.  All  over  the  free  world,  peo- 
ple are  raismg  their  voices  against  this 
infantile  and  disgusting  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  In  this  Nation,  we 
are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  silence. 
Fortunately  we  have  the  right  and  the 
desire  to  cry  out  against  these  crimes 
against  humanity. 

This  week  marks  the  celebration  of 
Jewish  Identity  Week  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  During  this  time,  the  Nation's 
Jewish  community  will  send  representa- 
tives to  this  city  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  plight  of  their 
corehgionists  within  the  confines  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

During  this  time,  they  will  seek  to 
make  sure  that  the  Congress  knows  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Russia  in  regard  to 
the  Jewish  people.  They  will  call  for  ac- 
tion in  the  form  of  national  and  interna- 
tional appeals  on  behalf  of  these  op- 
pressed people  I  join  them  in  demanding 
that  we  vigorously  reaffirm  our  support 
for  their  right  to  travel,  worship  freely, 
and  live  as  their  consciences  dictate. 

It  behooves  us  to  imderstand  that  such 
a  senes  of  crimes  against  one  small  and 
helpless  minority  sets  still  another  prece- 
dent. For  if  they  dare  to  continue  such 
evil  acts  as  a  set  government  policy,  then 
no  one  else  is  immune  If  we  revere  any 
kind  of  human  rights  policy,  we  must 
apply  it  vigorously.  We  must  prevent  this 
kind  of  tiction.  and  by  speaking  out  in 
this  manner,  at  least  the  Sonet  regime 
will  no^  be  able  to  perpetrate  such  atroc- 
ities in  the  dark. 

It  is  odd.  indeed,  that  the  Russian  Oov- 
ernment does  not  heed  the  lessons  of 
history-.  Each  time  an  oppressor  has 
acted  in  such  a  manner  toward  the  Jew- 
ish people,  their  acts  have  recoiled  back 
upon  them.  The  heaviest  blows  have  in 
the  end  fallen  upon  the  heads  of  the 
despots  who  thought  they  could  stamp 
out  an  ideal,  a  culture,  and  a  way  of  life. 
All  of  these  the  Jewish  people  possess  in 
abundance,  and  it  will  take  more  than 
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the  secret  police  of  thlx  particular  brand 
of  tyraxmy  to  aocompUsh  what  every  dic- 
tator from  Nebuchadnenar  to  Nasser 
failed  to  accomplish. 


PUBUC    SAFETY    AVIATION    INSTI- 
TUTE IN  HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    Ai^BAM^ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Thursdav.  June  24.  1371 

Ut.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tCTiuitlona:  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice— utilizing  grant  funds  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — has  established 
the  Public  Safety  Aviation  Institute  In 
HuntsvUle,  Ala  .  to  train  police  and  other 
public  service  helicopter  pilots  As  more 
police  departments  throughout  the  Na- 
tion acquire  and  use  helicopters  and 
flxed-wing  aircraft,  one  naturally  won- 
ders why  such  a  program  was  not  estab- 
lished before  now 

The  June  1971  isavx  of  the  Police 
Chief,  the  oflBclal  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, contains  an  article  by  William  H. 
Praney,  director  of  the  lACP  Highway 
Safety  Division,  descrtbmg  the  Public 
Safety  Aviation  Institute  I  would  like 
to  share  this  article  with  other  Members 
of  the  House  and  Insert  it  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  pomt: 
An  Acadkmt  fob  Policx  akd  Pttbuc  SArrrT 

AvUTtON 

(By  WUllJun  H  PTaney.  Director.  lACP  High- 
way Safety  Dlrlalon.  0«lther«burg.  Md.) 
As  society  becomes  mor«  populous,  mobile 
and  complex,  demands  for  protection  and 
service  by  police  and  other  public  safety 
a^r.cies  ha.i?  .-Lsen  to  unprecedented  levels 
The  accelerated  need  for  rapid  mobUlty  and 
swiftness  of  response,  coupled  with  ^ound 
trmaspon  llmltatloos.  has  Introduced  the 
helicopter  and  airplane  to  public  safety  or- 
fanlaatlons  As  the  disparity  between  public 
service  ne*d  and  public  safety  -apabllUy  In- 
cr^a^ea  '.x.  :»  .-easor.abIy  expected  that  the 
t.-»nd  tuwarj  i»'.atior.  j»?  aecomlng  an  In- 
•.«t{ra.  pa.",  f  p-.siii-e  .)perationa  wUl  continue. 
rhere  :.s  ■iufBcient  evlder.ce  available  to  In- 
dicate the  e.Tectlve  and  efficient  use  of  air- 
craft by  public  safety  organizatlorui  ran  be  a 
dgnlflcant  factor  in  prortdhnK  a  Mtfer  envi- 
ronment for  the  cUleena  of  a  conununlty 
There  is  some  doubt  however  that  aircraft 
(rotary-wmg  and  Sxed-w.ngi  are  being  uti- 
lised at  their  t-il.  potential  \  slsr.iftcai-.t  In- 
crease in  performance  »nd  e.Tectlveness  with- 
in ageoclee  uttlizl.-^  aircraft  would  occur  If 
meaningful  progranis  and  jtandarda  were  de- 
veloped and  public  safety  personnel  were 
trained  to  meet  these  perforTnaiii-e  stand- 
ards 

The  spectrum  of  missions,  for  which  heli- 
copters and  other  aircraft  are  presently  em- 
ployed by  police  is  as  variable  a«  the  type  of 
equipment  being  used  Vartatlons  !n  the 
types  of  missions  which  are  flown  are  af- 
fected by  many  factors,  ranging  from  politi- 
cal to  economic  Data  availability  relating  t<:) 
utilization  and  effectiveness  of  aircraft  em- 
ployed m  the  public  safety  role  leaves  a.n  In- 
tolerable void 

In  recent  years  p<-.lce  agencies  have  placed 
greater  emphasis  n  prevention  of  crime 
highway  collisions  and  other  *ntlacx;lal  be- 
havior A  basic  technique  used  t<:i  accomplish 
this    goal    has    seen    preventive    patrol.    In- 
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creased  demands  for  police  service  has  mini- 
mized the  amount  of  time  available  for  pre- 
ventive patrol  The  effectlveaass  of  patrol 
activities  in  minimizing  opportunities  for 
mlaconduct  is  generally  related  to  the  fre- 
quancy  of  patrol.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
the  efllclency  of  the  police  Is  frqeuently  meas- 
ured by  the  mobUlty  and  response  time  of 
the  patrol  force  The  concept  of  police  omni- 
presence and  rapid  mobUlty  and  response 
can  be  enlianced  through  the  use  oT  ground 
patrol  units  supplemented  by  effective  use 
of  aircraft  The  Integration  of  effective  air 
support  Into  the  patrol  function  wUl  serve 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  disparities  that 
presently  exist. 

There  Is  a  need  for  effective  training  of 
personnel,  evaluation  of  equipment  and  tech- 
niques, and  establishment  of  operational 
guidelines  and  standards  by  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  aircraft  and  Its  use  by  public  safety 
organisations  may  be  related  to  the  overall 
mission  of  such   organizations 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  International 
Association  oT  Chiefs  of  Police  has  established 
a  Public  Safety  Aviation  Institute  The  In- 
stitute, located  In  HuntsvlUe.  Alabama,  re- 
stjUted  from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  City  of  Hunts- 
vlUe, Alabama 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  assist  In  the 
preparation  of  needed  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards and  wUl  provide  public  safety  agencies 
utilizing  aircraft  with  a  center  to  train  per- 
sonnel In  a  public  safety  oriented  environ- 
ment. 

The  list  of  possible  applications  for  aircraft 
in  the  public  safety  arena  Is  endless  Inher- 
ent within  the  Institute's  programs  will  be 
the  Identification  and  definition  of  those 
missions  where  aircraft  use  can  produce  the 
greatest  impact  This  wUl  result  In  procedural 
standards  and  improved  coordination  be- 
tween air  and  ground  operational  and  sup- 
port units  Additionally  these  programs 
should  reveal  further  research  development 
and  testing  needs  and  provide  data  for  cost- 
effectlveneas  analysis. 

Long  range  plans  are  to  provide  training 
opportunities  and  professional  assistance  to 
all  public  safety  disciplines  which  may  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  aircraft  including  fire 
departments,  fish  and  wildlife  services,  water 
safety  services,  park  ranger  service,  trafttc 
supervision  agencies,  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice, and  pollution  control  agencies.  Quite 
frequently,  the  public  Interest  will  be  better 
served  when  interdisciplinary  coordination 
and  cooperation  is  achieved  The  Institute 
will  promote  this  concept 

The  Public  Safety  Aviation  Institute  wUl 
enhance  the  general  public  safety  through 
programs  especially  designed  to  train  police 
and  public  safety  pilots  and  observers  with 
emphasis  on  operational  concepts  and  doc- 
trines which  are  unique  to  police  and  public 
safety  organizations 

Initial  programs  are  designed  to  offer  vari- 
ous alternative  courses  that  will  include  all 
aspects  of  public  safety  aviation  At  present. 
rUne  separate  courses  have  been  developed 
for  LEAA  approval  As  other  areas  of  need 
are  identified,  additional  courses  wUl  be  de- 
veloped accordingly  The  proposed  offerings 
are  identified  in  Table  I. 

Overall  course  curricula,  when  applicable. 
will  be  devoted  to  three  primary  Instruc- 
tional areas 

Flight  IrutTuctlon — to  be  provided  by 
PAA  qualified  flight  instructors 

General  around  School  Instruction — 
classroom  Instruction  devoted  chiefly  to  flight 
mechanics  aircraft  systems,  navigation, 
weather,  vehicle  nomenclature  and  commu- 
.".ications- 

Public  Safety  Irutructicm — classroom 
training  designed  to  orient  the  student  In 
pertinent  public  safety  problems  and  air- 
craft applications  Actual  demonstrations  of 
those  techniques  Uught  in  classrooms  relat- 
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ing  to  police  mission  problems  la  Inoor- 
porat«d  Into  the  flight  Instruction  phase  of 
training  Additionally,  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  effective  reporting  procedures  and 
record  keeping  activities 

While  in  the  process  of  training,  student 
performance  Is  evaluated  In  comparison  with 
those  standards  established  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  A  final  nar- 
rative evaluation  report  is  developed  for 
each  graduating  student  and  is  provided  to 
the  chief  executive  of  his  agency  In  addi- 
tion, the  performance  evaluation  program 
Is  utUlsed  to  Identify  training  needs  and  tc 
msklntaln  the  highest  quality  for  Institute 
programs 

A  continued  and  gradually  expanding  ef- 
fort will  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  use- 
ful data  for  support  of  a  successful  research 
and  developmental  prcx?ram 

Utilizing  the  support  data  gathered  and 
through  the  review  of  past  studies  and  re- 
search conducted  from  both  within  and  with- 
out the  police  community,  a  plan  wiU  be 
developed  for  an  air  mobility  research,  test 
and  development  program 

It  Is  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  form 
Judgments  concerning  format  or  test  pro- 
grams that  win  be  utilized  during  this  phase 
Concepts  and  criteria  will  be  postulated  after 
examination  of  the  existing  systems  In  the 
public  safety  community  in  relation  to  their 
principal  objectives 

An  effective  research,  development  and  teet 
program  wUl  serve  to  facilitate  public  safety 
air  mobility  In  several  ways. 

A  partial  listing  of  Important  element* 
follows : 

1.  To  provide  a  definition  of  public  safety 
air  mobility,  operations,  and  objectives  for 
use  by  designers  and  planners  for  develop- 
ing aircraft  with  capabilities  and  equipment 
which  fit  the  needs  of  public  safety  agencies. 

2.  To  provide  administrative  guldllnes  to 
facUlUte 

Cost  effectiveness  analysis 

Ulnlmal  safety  requirements 

Ulnlmal  airframe  and  equipment  specifi- 
cations. 

Minimal  personnel  qualifications 

Bdnlmal  landing  facilities,  including  min- 
imal heliport  facilities  and  standards  for 
emergency  landing  and  takeoff  areas. 

Data  requirements 

3  To  provide  operational  guidelines  de- 
signed to  facilitate 

The  improvement  of  police  communication 
and  response  times 

The  control  and  reduction  of  selected  types 
of  crime  and  criminal  behavior. 

The  control  of  and  the  safe  movement  of 
motor  vehicles  within  the  Highway  Trans- 
portation system. 

The  Improvement  of  surveillance  methods 
(  both  daytime  and  nighttime) . 

Observation  capabilities 

Emergency  procedures  for  operations  dur- 
ing unusual  occurrences  i  civil  disorder*. 
natural  disasters   etc  i. 

Emergency  medical  evacuation. 

Public  Information 

Air-ground    coordination. 

Search  and  rescue  operations 
public  safety  programs 

4  To  provide  a  testing  and  evaluation 
center  of  modified  and  Innovative  airframes, 
avionics  and  related  equipment  to  deter- 
mine their  feasibility  and  sopUcation  of 
public  safety  programs 

6  To  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  public  safety  aviation 
which  can  respond  to  inquiries  se.'-ve  as  a 
depository  for  pertinent  Input  and  publish 
periodic  abstracts    informational   pieces    etc 

6  To  maintain  liaison  with  others  In 
both  the  private  and  governmental  sectors, 
connected  with  aviation  research  and  de- 
velopment for  purposes  of  Information  ex- 
change, possible  joint  research  project  en- 
deavors,   and    to    remain   current    with    on- 
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going  and  anticipated  research  and  develop- 
m«nt  projects  and  trends. 

Inherent  within  these  program  areas  will 
be  constant  consideration  of  economy,  safe- 
ty and  effectiveness. 

HuntsvlUe  Alabama  Is  a  vital  center  for 
the  National  Aerospace  .Administration  and 
the  home  of  the  Oeorge  r  Marshall  Flight 
Space  Center  A*  such  a  large  number  of 
the  nation's  leading;  aerospace  contractors 
have  established  offlres-plants  In  HuntsvlUe 
These  firms  represent  the  flnem  aen«pec« 
technological  expertl.se  and  research  and  de- 
velopment capability.  In  addition,  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  Alabama  at  HuntsvlUe  provides 
one  of  the  newest  most  modern  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  South  The  prox- 
imity of  the  Institute  to  this  unique  tech- 
nological, academic  and  scientific  commu- 
nity provides  an  obvious  unlimited  poten- 
tial for  strengthening  and  expanding  the 
Iiistltute  program  TTils  is  particularly  true 
as  It  relates  to  the  Institute's  research  and 
development    plana. 

lACP  believes  that  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  aircraft  by  public  safety  or- 
ganizations can  be  a  elgnincant  factor  In 
providing  a  safer  environment   for  the  clti- 
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zens  of  a  community  From  crime  preven- 
tion to  the  patrolling  of  highways,  to  the 
transporting  of  injured,  the  jxissible  appli- 
cations for  aircraft  in  the  pufcUc  safety  arena 
are  yet  unlimited  The  challenge  of  con- 
trolling and  preventing  crime  In  a  free  so- 
ciety and  the  challenge  of  providing  mo- 
bUlty on  our  nation's  highways  without 
mayhem  are  demanding  ones  The  Public 
Safety  AvlaUon  Institute  and  Its  goals  of 
training  police  aviators  and  enhancing  the 
use  of  aircraft  by  the  many  public  safety 
disciplines  wUl  be  a  significant  step  towards 
.meeting  these  chaUenges. 


TABt£  I 


TitI* 


PrMsquiBtss 


DwMioa 


Polics  ivistor  coufss Air  trsrapon    c«fnm«rc»»l  of  prhrsts  piloU  csrlificJtf     30  liouri  tlr£h;    ntirudion   6?  bouri  pouna  ictiooi    70    6  wwiix 

wnti  fiiefl  winj  rjtmi.  hourj  po4rc«  fliitil  irwtn/rtion  43  houfj  police  k<mic« 

tiM  applicjtian, 

Phvat*  pilot.  h»licopl»f  fitmg Noflyinj  eip«ri»nce  neccsury 35  houn  flijht  in»»ruclio<i,  ?5  hourj  pound  idiool  3  wstks. 

Privtlt    o(  coirincrci*!  rsttRnft  csttfMy,  kslicoptsr    Fixsd  winj  nting       25  fioun  flifht  initfurtior   ?0  houri  pound  «chool  Do. 

citn  rtting, 
PolK*  tscticsl  courM    Privile   or   commefaal   pilot  with   rotorcrift  csttjory    W  bouii  polic*  fliitil  mjtructior  «3  houn  polic*  •ci»nc»  Do. 

kelicopter  cla»  rating.  and  applicalior. 

Pitol  »dvan<»d  retresfter  proffSM ..do  ?  hourj  flight  mitruction    10  houn  pound  actiool 3  dtyt. 

tirternal  load  count      Commercial  oi  private  pikHj  with  rotofctsfl  category  heli-     15  liouri  fligtit  imtruction   1 0  houn  froiind  Khool 1  wwk 

coptei  clats  rating 

Fhiht  «f»ty  chstk  program Pilot  ahould  nava  minimum  o(  25  hours  in  tlis  urcratt. .     Flight  chac*  and  pound  diae* To  bt  quoted  upor. 

rsQunt 
Objsrvef  i  courts Me<tibei  of  law  enforcement  agency  with  1  year  patrol    5  houri  flight  instruction   43  houn  police  tamce  and    2  weska. 

dwty                                                                                 application 
Htiicoptaf  mainttnancs MusthavaA.  C  f.  Iicsn** 120  hours 3\ 


NINE  MONTHS  FROM  SUPER  SUN- 
DAY—THE ENDLESS  SEASON 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  arizoka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    June  24.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  most 
part.  June  26  will  be  no  different  from 
most  summer  Saturdays  Public  parlts 
and  swimming  pools  will  be  filled  with 
the  happy  sounds  of  children  at  play 
Young  people  will  be  found  bicycling  on 
our  trails,  or  perhaps  reading  In  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  or  maybe  just  loafing 
Thousands  of  peanuts  and  colas  and 
beers  will  be  consumed  at  RFK  Stadium 
as  the  Senators  take  yet  another  drub- 
bing In  the  evening,  while  the  ."streets  of 
Georgetown  begin  to  swell  with  their 
mixed  contingent,  families  will  take  to 
their  backyards  and  porches  in  search  of 
a  breeze.  Summer  nights  are  good 
times — to  talk  and  listen  and  enjoy  life 

Yet  this  Saturday  night  may  witness 
something  different  The  streets  of 
Georgetown  may  thin  early  Through 
open  windows,  the  sound  of  an  unrhyth- 
matic  hut,  hut  hut,  and  the  grunts  of 
grown  men  beating  on  each  other  may 
shatter  the  quiet  calm  of  evening  And 
somewhere,  you  may  be  able  to  hear  the 
screams  of  an  angr>'.  frustrated  wife 
threatening  divorce — or  worse,  tci  np  out 
the  television  cable 

Yes,  Saturday,  June  26 — 27  days  after 
the  swimming  pools  have  opened.  5 
months  before  Thanksgiving,  and  a  full 
7  months  from  Super  Sunday— marks 
the  beginning  of  the  football  season  and 
its  first  televised  game 

In  Lubbock.  Tex.,  In  the  heat  of  a 
southwestern  night,  last  year's  All- 
Amerlca's  will  kickofT  the  first  In  an 
endless  series  of  preseason  scrimmages. 
I  repeat,  that  this  is  7  long  months  from 
Super  Sunday,  and  I  must  protest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  domino  theor>-  has 
found  new  life  in  reverse  A  few  years 
ago,  the  first  televised  football  game  was 
in  late  August.  Then  it  was  moved  back 
to  July  Now  it  IS  June  Now  only  4 
months — May,  April,  March  and  Feb- 
ruary—separate us  from  year-round 
football,  brought  to  us  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  promoters  who  seem  determined 
to  drain  every  last  nickel  out  of  their 
product. 

And  their  counterparts  m  other  pro- 
fessional sports  are  no  less  greedy  Pro- 
fessional basketball,  an  indoor  game 
designed  for  winter  play,  wound  up  this 
.season  in  the  heat  of  May  Major  league 
baseball  will  complete  with  pro  football 
for  the  best  television  time  slots  in 
October  Even  professional  hockey,  a 
game  that  reminds  us  of  frozen  ponds 
an-d  bitter  cold,  has  discovered  the  joys  of 
television  and  the  endless  season  This, 
year's  Stanley  Cup  playoffs  ended  in 
May — after  the  pro  basketball  playoffs — 
and  in  Montreal  and  Chicago,  it  was  so 
hot  they  had  trouble  keeping  the  ice 
frozen.  The  pro  leagues,  spurred  by  fat 
network  contracts,  are  stripping  our  na- 
tional sports  of  their  seasonal  tradition 
and  glutting  the  airways  in  a  way  that 
will  certainly  damage  our  national  sports 
by  permanently  dissipating  interest  in 
them. 

Mr  Speaker,  has  not  this  orgy  of  year- 
round  baseball,  basketball,  hockey,  and 
football  gone  far  enough? 

In  an  attempt  to  get  a  dialog  on  this 
question  started,  I  introduced  legislation 
earlier  this  year  to  limit  the  televising  of 
pro  .sports  to  times  approximating  the 
.seasons  the  sports  have  traditionally 
been  played  It  wsl>;  my  hope  that  this  bill 
would  start  the  leagues  thinking  and 
Ijerhaps  would  lead  to  a  reevaluatlon  of 
a  trend  which  I  fear  will  result  in  the 
demise  of  games  I  love 

Once  again,  I  want  to  call  that  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  networks  and  the 
pro  leagues.  I  urge  on  them  a  little  bit 


of  moderation  and  self-regulation  For  if 
the  networks  and  the  pro  leagues  con- 
tinue in  this  unnecessary  search  for 
another  buck,  they  will  almost  certainly 
ruin  the  games  that  Americans  treasure 
and  invite  upon  themselves  the  kind  of 
Federal  regulation  that  no  one  wants. 


DOUBLET ALK  ON  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nrw  kampskike 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24    1971 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  not  all  of 
the  doubetalk  on  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem  comes  from  Hanoi,  even  though 
the  following  Evans  and  Novak  column  is 
interesting  in  this  light.  Rest  assured  if 
we  do  not  get  our  prisoners  back  before 
all  our  troops  are  withdrawn  the  ransom 
will  be  exorbitant,  if  offered 

In  their  eagerness  to  respond  to  what 
the  media  suggests  is  mounting  pubhc 
demand  for  a  cut-off  date,  some  Members 
of  Congress  are  making  claims  of  legisla- 
tive responsibility  for  pnsoner  exchange 
that  do  not  accord  with  fact  One  such 
claim  is  that  the  McGovem- Hatfield 
amendment  took  care  of  the  prisoner 
issue. 

The  fact  is  it  did  no  such  thing  All 
McGovern-Hatfield  provided  was  thai  if 
the  enemy  failed  to  agree  to  release  our 
prisoners — not  to  release  them  but  agree 
to  release  them  with  no  time  set — within 
60  days  after  passage,  the  effective  date 
for  a  cut-off  of  funds  for  the  .salanes  and 
supplies  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  should 
be  postponed  60  days. 

There  wa^  no  second  postponement, 
nor  any  requirement  that  the  pri.'^jners 
be  released  or  commitments  made  for 
their  release  thereafter  So  McGovem- 
Hatfield  called  for  a  cut-off  of  all  funds 
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by  March  1.  1972.  and  the  heck  with  the 
prisoners 

As  Senator  Sam  Bsvnr  said  of  this  pro- 
posal on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  before 
the  vote  <S.  9251 1  ; 

We  abandon  our  prlaoncrs  and  «11  efforts  to 
rele»»e  them  60  days  after  midnight  on  the 
31it   day   of   December     1971  I   cannot 

vote  for  an  amendment  which  shows  that  aa 
far  as  Amencar.  prisoners  of  war  are  con- 
cerned 60  days  after  December  31st  we  ab«n- 
don  effort*  to  secure  the  relea,«e  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  That  Is  what  ( It  i  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  Insist  on  the 
prior  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  In 
any  legislative  limitation  on  funding  for 
mllltarr-  operations  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Hanoi  Doubuitalk  on  POWs 
I  By  Rowland  Svans  and  Robert  Kovaki 
The  skill  and  audacity  with  which  the 
Vietnamefle  Communists  manipulate  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  the  emotlon-chanred 
prisoner-of-war  tasue  is  llluatr»t«d  by  a  dip- 
lomatic cable  transmitted  back  to  Hanoi 
June  11  by  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating 
team  in  Paris 

That  cable  contained  the  official  Commu- 
nist transcript  of  an  Interview  In  Paris  three 
days  earlier  between  Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North 
Vietnamese  negotiator,  and  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts  of  the  Washington  Poet.  The  tran- 
script quoted  Xuan  Thuy  as  saying  that  'If 
the  United  States  sets  a  reasonable  deadline 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops,  we 
could  discuss  the  settlement  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  question — precisely  the  Hanoi  line. 
In  truth,  however,  that  Is  not  what  the 
Communist  negotiator  said  at  all.  Roberts, 
a  respected  diplomatic  correspondent,  re- 
ported Xuan  Thuy  as  telling  him,  "If  a  rea- 
sonable date  is  set.  the  question  of  prisoners 
may  be  settled."  In  response  to  another 
question,  he  amended  that  to  "un/Z  be  set- 
Ued." 

The  discrepancy  reveals  the  POW  game 
played  by  the  Hanoi  Politburo  The  soft  line 
actually  given  In  the  Interview  with  Roberts 
is  intended  to  convince  Americans  that  the 
POWs  will  come  home  Just  as  soon  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sets  a  troop  withdrawal  dead- 
line. The  altered  transcript  cabled  to  Hanoi 
reiterated  the  hard  line  that  is  the  Viet- 
namese reality:  Hanoi  promises  nothing 
whatever  m  rettim  for  a  troop  withdrawal 
deadline 

This  audacious  game  has  worked,  feeding 
demands  in  the  United  States  for  quick 
withdrawal  Two  antiwar  Democraw.  Sen 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  and  Rep  Robert 
Leggett  of  CaiKornla.  returned  from  talks 
with  the  Communist!  in  Paris  indicating  that 
the  Americans  were  to  blame  for  the  negotia- 
tions deadlock  Clark  aifford.  former  Secre- 
Ury  of  Defense  has  predicted  release  of  the 
prisoners  30  days  after  agreement  to  with- 
draw In  a  climate  further  soured  by  the 
Pentagon  papers,  many  Americans  believe 
the  worst  of  their  own  country's  leaders  while 
exercising  complete  gullibility  about  Com- 
munist promises. 

When  not  talking  to  American  politicians 
and  Journalists,  the  Communists  revert  In 
formal  Paris  sessions  to  the  hard  line  of 
their  official  statements  Based  on  those 
statements,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  plan  to  use  the  POWs 
as  hostages  to  steadily  up  the  ante  In  ful- 
fllltng  all  goals  In  Vietnam. 

The  basic  poelUon  is  point  one  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Communist  eight-point 
"elaboration"  of  last  Sept.  17.  It  not  only 
links  prisoner  releases  with  a  fixed  date 
for  U.S  troops  withdrawals  but  also  talks 
about  taking  all  U5  weapons  and  war  ma- 
terials from  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
dismantling  VS.  bases  in  Vietnam.  Thus,  the 
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troop      withdrawal     deadline     accomplishes 
nothing. 

Consistently  the  official  Communist  line 
In  Parts  has  been  that  such  a  deadline  set 
by  Mr  Nixon  would  win  him  merely  the 
right  to  discuss  prisoner  releasee  Mme 
Nguyen  Thl  Blah,  chief  South  VletnameM 
Communist  negotiator  deviated  from  this 
only  once  On  April  15  an  article  by  her  In 
the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde  suggested 
that  Mr.  Nixon  need  orUy  fix  a  deadline  "for 
OIs  and  American  prisoners  to  be  rapidly  and 
safely  returned  " 

But  on  the  very  day  that  article  appeared. 
Mme.  Blnh  was  her  usual  Intractable  self  at 
the  negotiations  session.  Prisoners  would  re- 
turn home,  she  said.  otUy  after  the  war  had 
"come  to  an  end" — that  is,  after  a  political 
settlement  along  Communist  lines. 

Rep  LeggetfB  visit  to  Parts  on  May  31 
again  showed  the  two  faces  Nguyen  Van 
Tien.  Mme  Blnhs  deputy,  told  the  congress- 
man that  POWs  could  be  released  as  soon 
as  Mr  Nixon  set  a  'reasonable  date"  for 
withdrawal  But  when  reporters  queried 
Communist  spokesmen  about  Leggett's  visit, 
they  were  told  repatriation  of  prisoners 
would  be  merely  discussed  once  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  was  announced. 

Still  another  example  occurred  when  An- 
thony LewU  of  The  New  York  Times  Inter- 
viewed Xuan  Thuy  May  21  Lewis  reported 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  "under- 
stood the  concern  about  the  American  pris- 
oners and  was  ready  to  do  something  im- 
mediately .  .  if  Mr.  Nixon  set  a  withdrawal 
date "  But  the  official  Communist  "tran- 
script" cabled  to  Hanoi  said  only  the  Com- 
munists will  "be  ready  to  talk  to  Mr  Nixon 
on  the  POW  issue"  after  a  troop  withdrawal 
The  pattern  is  unmistakable.  The  ransom 
for  Amertcan  POWs  will  be  much  dearer 
than  the  Democratic  sponsored  troop  with- 
drawal deadline  To  get  them  home,  the  UB. 
must  agree  to  humiliating  concessions  end- 
ing with  a  Communist  regime  Ln  Saigon. 
Such  Is  the  Iron  realpoUtik  behind  the  Ori- 
ental smUes  exhibited  In  Paris  for  American 
politicians. 
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MISS  INEZ  WATSON  SPEAKS  BEFORE 
THE  25TH  PALMETTO  GIRLS'  STATE 


LEST  WE  FOROET 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1971 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  In  a 
land  of  progress  and  proeperlty.  It  is  often 
easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind"  attitude  about  matters  which  are 
not  consistently  brought  to  our  attention. 
The  fact  exists  that  today  more  than 
1.550  American  servicemen  are  listed  as 
prisoners  or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
The  wives,  children,  and  parents  of  these 
men  have  not  forgotten,  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  m  Congress  and 
our  countrymen  across  America  will  not 
neglect  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not  free 
for  as  long  as  one  of  our  number  la  en- 
slaved I  insert  the  name  of  one  of  the 
missing: 

Comdr  Robert  Saavedra.  VS.  Navy, 
608170,  Nogales.  Ariz.  Married  and  the 
father  of  four  children  The  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Joseph  Saavedra.  Nogales,  Ariz 
Attended  the  University  of  Arizona  Offi- 
cially Usted  as  missing  April  28.  1968.  As 
of  today.  Commander  Saavedra  has  been 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
1.152  days. 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

ir  SDiTH  ■:  AR    UNA 
IN  THE  HuUSE  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Miss  Inez  Watson,  clerk  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  made 
an  unusually  perceptive  and  eloquent 
speech  before  tlie  25th  Palmetto  Girls' 
SUte. 

The  citizens  of  Girls'  Stete  witnessed 
many  fine  presentations  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  guests  during  their  week, 
Mr  Speaker,  but  Miss  Watson  s  apfiear- 
ance  was  certainly  a  major  highlight. 
Drawing  on  her  many  years  of  experience 
working  with  and  observing  political  and 
governmental  affairs,  Mis.s  Inez  brought 
neatly  into  focus  the  myriad  problems 
faced  by  this  country. 

In  this  age  of  protest,  Inez  Watson  had 
some  protests  of  her  own  to  make:  and 
in  a  time  when  it  is  fashionable  to  attack 
and  scorn  our  "older  generation,  "  she 
had  several  thoughts  on  just  what  her 
generation  has  meant  to  America's  prog- 
ress and  development. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  speech, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

SpkxcH  BT  Miss  Inkz  Watson 

It  Is  again  my  pleasure  to  have  been  Invited 
to  speak  to  this  charming  and  promising 
group  of  young  ladles.  I  look  forward  to 
Olrls  State  each  year  and  I  must  admit  that 
I  cherish  these  moments  with  you. 

These  are  very  hallowed  halls  In  which  you 
hold  your  meeting.  I  consider  It  a  great 
honor  each  day  that  I  am  allowed  the  privi- 
lege to  work  here.  I  know  you  must  feel  so 
honored  that  you  gather  here  for  your  ses- 
sion. 

This  Is  a  seat  of  government  .  and  It  Is 
a  compassionate  government.  This  Is  a  Hall 
of  varied  opinions,  yet  each  and  everyone  Is 
channeled  toward  the  good  of  the  f>eople 
This  Is  a  Hall  of  a  progressive  and  responsive 
government.  And  may  It  always  be  so 

Each  year  when  you  have  honored  me  with 
an  Invitation  to  address  you  I  have  tried 
to  choose  a  topic  of  timely  Interest.  Thus 
I  have  gone  through  responsibility,  respect- 
ability, determination  and  challenge  and 
goodly  amounts  of  Ood.  Country  and  Moth- 
erhood Last  year  I  even  took  on  the  Women's 
Liberation  movement.  I  may  not  always  have 
been  wise — but.  like  Buckeley — I  have  never 
been  without  an  opinion 

Selecting  a  topic  for  today  has  been  most 
difficult.  There  are  too  many  people  who  have 
too  many  opinions  about  what  Is  timely — 
about  what  is  Important — about  what  should 
be  [niorlties  of  concern — about  where  we 
should  place  collective  emphasis 

Thus — the  signs  of  these  times  Is  not  the 
coheslveness  that  we  need — but  the  confu- 
sion that  we  fear  At  a  time  when  we  should 
be  drawing  closer  together — we  seem  to  be 
pushing  further  apart 

Chants,  songs  and  slogans  of  love  have 
made  us  suspect  Instead  of  love — there  is 
even  hate.  We  are  forming  opinions  and  mak- 
ing decisions  amid  a  background  of  haste 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  or  foundation 
of  a  proper  concept  of  history  or  humanity 

We  have  been  caught  up  in  an  unreal  pop- 
ularity of  pollution,  politics  and  protest. 
And  there  is  the  very  real  threat  that  the 
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commitments  we  make  today — in  haste.  In 
confusion — will  be  the  convictions  of  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow. 

Ecology  has  caught  our  eye  and  our  atten- 
tion. TTie  natural  balance  of  nature  Ls  being 
sold  as  if  It  has  Just  been  discovered  We  have 
been  sensationalized  with  statistics  and  fish 
kUls,  oU  slicks  and  the  ivory-bUled  wood- 
pecker. And  our  Judgment  on  these  and  many 
other  matters  has  been  warped  by  the 
urgency  which  comee  from  the  hue  and  the 
cry  of  those  who  espouse  the  causes 

Politics  generally  has  degenerated  Into  a 
me-toolsm  and  a  one-up-manshlp  battle  of 
questlona<ble  lasting  value.  Chants  for  equali- 
ties have  resulted  in  gross  Inequalities 

In  protest  we  have  splintered  ourselves  and 
our  purpose  and  thus  have  seriously  threat- 
ened our  effectiveness 

It  Is  time — It  is  past  time — for  reflection. 
America  did  not  become  great  because  u 
sniffed  flowers — but  because  our  forefathers 
planted  gardens.  Reasonable  det>ate  produced 
the  Constitution  which  has  charted  this  na- 
tion's course  to  greatness  It  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  protest  march 

I  Imagine  at  this  point  that  you  have  got- 
ten the  point  that  I  am  protesting  the  pro- 
testors— I  am  criticizing  the  critics — I  am  fed 
up  with  slogans,  labels,  and  the  liberties 
which  have  been  taken  with  my  liberties 
with  my  freedoms,  and  with  my  right  to  be  a 
good  citizen. 

And  that  I  think — Is  the  ultimate  challenge 
and  It  should  be  the  ultimate — and  the  com- 
mon goal.  Being  a  good  citizen  and  within  the 
framework  of  what  has  been  recognleed  as 
practices  of  good  citizenship  lies  the  answers 
and  the  solutions  to  all  our  problems 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  which  parallel  my 
feelings  at  this  moment : 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  those  who  des- 
ecrate our  Flag,  denounce  our  Constitution, 
and  extoU  the  virtues  of  Oodless  Ideologies 
of  other  lands. 

I  protest  those  who  campaign  and  petition 
and  parade  for  Individual  rights  but  have  no 
tolerance  for  the  rights  of  those  who  oppose 
them. 

I  protest  those  who  profess  to  champion 
peace  but  resort  to  terror  violence  and  black- 
mall  to  make  their  points 

I  protest  those  so-called  men  of  Ood  who 
sow  seeds  of  conflict  and  encourage  disrespect 
for  temporal  law  and  authority 

I  protest  broadcast  commentators  and 
newspaper  writers  who  feed  the  flames  of 
fear  by  allowing  rtimor.  guesses,  speculation 
and  conjecture   to   masquerade   as   fact 

In  short  I  protest  those  group  and  Indi- 
viduals within  our  country  who  champion 
any  system  at  variance  with  the  basic  con- 
cept of  equal  rights  and  opportunities— 
and  equal  responsibilities — that  must  be  the 
hallmarks  of  our  way  of  life 

Words  we  hear  today  disturb  me  People 
refer  to  a  "Oeneratlon  Gap"  and  In  so  doing 
Imply  that  my  generation,  and  those  before 
me  exercised  no  wisdom  and  no  foresight 
and  no  proper  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  world,  of  the  nation — of  the  state 
and  even  the  county  and  city. 

The  other  word  Is — relevant  What  Is  rele- 
vant? Who  Is  relevanf  Is  a  new  Industrial 
plant  relevant?  Are  schools  relevanf  The 
list  of  questions  is  endless  But  we  should 
ask   ourselves — are   they   really   relevanf 

I  have  no  apologies  for  my  generation 
and  I  do  think  wp  have  not  been  relevant 
As  Mr  Gould  points  out — In  one  genera- 
tion we  have  conquered  and  controlled 
diptherla.  small-pox.  typhoid,  polio,  mea- 
sles, tuberculosis  and  pneumonia.  No  longer 
do  these  ancient  scourges  sweep  across  our 
land  leaving  deaths  and  tortured  limbs  and 
minds  and  hearts  In  the  wake. 
We  have  built  more  schools,  colleges,  hoe- 
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pitals.  llbrartes  than  any  other  generation 
since  the  beginning  of  time  We  have  trained 
and  graduated  more  scientists,  doctors,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  lawyers  teachers  engineers 
and  physicists  than  did  our  forebears  for  a 
thousand  years  before  We  have  raised  our 
standara  of  living  and  lowered  our  hours  of 
work 

The  list  Is  endless  and  In  reflection  be- 
comes a  standard  of  service  that  your  gen- 
eration and  those  to  come  might  do  well 
to  follow  and  try  to  exceed  But  you  cannot 
do  It  divided — it  must  be  done  together  It 
cannot  be  done  by  thoee  who  teach  and 
preach  dispalr  and  disunity  It  cannot  be 
done  at  love-Ins  or  hate-Ins 

It  can  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
good  citizenship;  by  millions  of  unsung  he- 
roes who  are  doers  with  hope 

It  has  been  written— And  the  young  men 
shall  dream  dreams  and  the  old  men  shall 
see  visions  But  where  there  Is  no  vision,  the 
people  will  perish  And  so  It  will  remain 
throughout  the  ages 

Nations  need  the  dreams  of  Its  youth — 
the  energy  of  Its  youth — and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Its  youth— but  it  mtist  be  channeled  by 
the  counsel  of  the  elders 

You  will  And  that  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  generation  gap  It  Is  caused  by  those  who 
refuse  to  listen  to  seasoned  counsel  and 
found  their  false  faiths  on  flimsy  threads  of 
Idealism  devoid  of  the  very  necessary  realism 

There  is  still  work  to  be  done  and  chal- 
lenges to  be  accepted  There  are  hopes  to 
realize  and  goals  to  be  met 

Dream  your  dreams — and  do  your  part. 


RELIEF  FOR  GREAT  LAKES 
FISHERMEN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  ASPTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  request- 
ing the  Immediate  btin  on  the  use  of  DDT. 
coupled  with  a  review  of  permissible 
levels  of  DDT  now  allowed  in  Great 
Lakes  fish.  In  addition,  I  am  taking  sev- 
eral other  stepK  to  relieve  the  economic 
plight  of  fishermen  in  Lake  Michigan 
and  others  of  the  Great  Lakes 

I  am  writing  to  Mr,  William  Ruckels- 
haus.  Administrator  of  the  Eiivironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency,  stating  that  "the 
continued  use  of  DDT  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  DDT  levels  which  are  found 
in  Great  Lakes  fish." 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Pood  and  E>rug  Administration,  cm  the 
one  hand,  bans  the  sale  of  fish  with  over 
five  parts  per  million  of  DDT,  while  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  on  the 
other,  refuses  to  eliminate  all  interstate 
shipment  of  DDT.  There  should  certainly 
be  a  more  uniform  policy  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  further  seizure  of  Great 
Lakes  fish. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  some  reason  has 
chosen  to  use  the  "cancellation"  method 
to  deal  with  the  DDT  problem.  This  al- 
lows continued  shipments  of  the  pesticide 
while  a  lengthy  administrative  process 
is  imdenn-ay.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  to  use  instead  the  "suspension" 
process,  which  would  immediately  halt 
interstate  shipment  of  DETT.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  stop  the  use  of  DDT  than  to  put  an 
entire  industry  out  of  business' 
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I  am  also  requesting  the  Pood  and  I>rug 
Administration  to  Investigate  the  cur- 
rent permissible  levels  of  DDT  in  fish  I 
am  writing  to  Mr  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
FDA  Commissioner,  stating  that  I  think 
we  should  reexamine  the  five  parts  per 
million  limit  to  see  If  it  is  a  realistic  one. 
It  may  be  that  this  limit  should  be  modi- 
fied in  view  of  the  actual  consumption  of 
fish  caught  in  the  Great  Lakes 

I  believe  that  the  FDA  should  also  in- 
vestigate DDT  levels  which  remain  in  the 
edible  i>arts  of  the  fish  While  the  five- 
parts-per-million  level  might  be  exceed- 
ed as  to  the  entire  flsh.  once  it  is  cleaneci 
and  made  ready  for  eating,  it  may  be  that 
the  DDT  level  is  much  lower,  Eind  the  fish 
are  no  longer  injurious  to  health  I  do 
not  understand  whj-  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  measures  DDT  concentration 
in  meat  only  in  the  final  product  which 
reaches  the  consumer,  while  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  tests  DDT  levels 
only  in  raw.  uncleaned  fish.  These  prac- 
tices seem  highly  inconsistent,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  fully  explained. 

I  am  also  contacting  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  see  what  relief  is 
available  for  Great  Lakes  fishermen  who 
are  now  unable  to  market  their  catch  be- 
cause of  DDT  concentration.  I  will  seek 
to  have  the  Great  Lakes  area  declared  an 
economic  disaster  area,  which  would  then 
qualify  fishermen  for  SBA  relief  funds. 
The  Government  should  certainly  pro- 
vide f  imds  to  ease  the  economic  burden  in 
which  many  fishermen  find  themselves 
today. 

In  addition.  I  am  asking  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  providing  economic 
disaster  funds  for  the  Great  Lakes  fisher- 
men 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fishermen  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  others  of  the  Great  Lakes 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
stay  in  business  because  of  conflicting 
and  confusing  governmental  actions  I 
believe  that  we  must  seek  clarification  of 
ERA'S  policy  of  permitting  DDT  usage, 
and  of  FDA's  apparent  refusal  to  re- 
examine DDT  levels  in  Great  Lakes  fish. 
At  the  verj-  least,  if  no  other  relief  is 
available,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration should  provide  funds  for  the 
hundreds  of  fishermen  who  are  now  un- 
able to  pursue  their  livebhood  I  am  hope- 
ful that  some  solution  can  be  found  to 
this  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 


TOM  STEED  RESERVOIR  BILL  IS 
INTRODUCED  IN  HOUSE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  four 
of  us  in  the  Oklahoma  House  delega- 
tion— Congressmen  John  Jarman.  Paci 
Belcher,  John  Happy  Camp,  and  I — 
have  today  jomed  in  introducing  a  bUl  to 
name  Oklahoma'.s  Mountain  Park  Res- 
servoir  the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir,  in  honor 
of  our  beloved  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Tom  Steed 
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The  bill  will  give  much  deserved  amd 
long -due  recognition  to  an  outstanding 
legislator  who  is  the  unsung  nero  of  every 
aiajor  water  project  that  hAs  been  funded 
■lU  our  State  fur  20  years 

Tom  Stkid  has  been  a  key  figure  In  the 
fight  for  appropriations  for  scores  of 
flood-controi  projects,  watershed  de- 
velopment projei-Ui  and  our  great  Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr  navigation  system 

He  richly  deserves  the  recognition  to 
be  afforded  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  feel  sure  :t  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Congress 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  HOMEOWNERS 


; 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TtXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  1971  I  introduced  the  Home- 
owners Ta.x  Relief  Act  of  1971.  Joining 
with  me  at  that  Ume  were  33  other  like- 
minded  Members  of  Congress.  By  intro- 
ducing the  bill  I  hoped  to  provide  a  new 
focal  point  for  tajc  reform:  namely,  our 
Nations   beleagured   homeowners. 

That  this  focal  point  Is  a  significant 
one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  I 
Introduced  this  proposal.  I  have  been 
contacted  by  homeowners  in  more  than 
a  dozen  States,  and  pledges  of  support 
are  flowing  into  my  ofiQce  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers. 

Mr  Speaker  today  I  am  relntroduc- 
('  Ing  tne  Homeowners'  Tax  Relief  Act  with 
11  additional  cosponsors:  Mrs.  Abzttc, 
Mr  CouoHLiN,  Mr  Dknholm.  Mr.  Dun- 
j  CAN.  Mr  HoRTON.  Mr.  LBCcrrr,  Mr 
Mklchkr  Mr  Morse  Mr.  Wydlir.  Mr 
ZwACH.  and  Mr  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Bit  by  bit  this  proposal  to  provide  sub- 
stantias and  comprehensive  tax  rehef  to 
our  Nation's  homeowners  is  gathering 
momentum.  I  hope  now  to  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions and  concerned  individiials  in  the 
hopes  of  helping  to  organize  a  tax  reform 
movement  which  will  have  as  its  goal 
nothing  less  than  providing  each  and 
every  taxpayer  with  true  tax  Justice. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues"  In- 
formation, I  am  enclosing  excerpts  from 
several  letters  I  have  received  concern- 
ing this  issue. 

The  letters  follow : 

MiMPHis  TtNN  —  We  hop«  you  can  get 
enough  suppwrt  for  passage  of  this  Mil  We 
are  writing  to  our  CongrMsman  to  ask  for 
his  support  for  this  bUl." 

MzAMi.  Pla. — "We  work  many  yean  to  buy 
a  home,  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  free  time 
In  keeping  It  maintained  and  what  we  can 
not  do  ourseWes  we  pay  to  have  done  so  that 
we  can  have  prtde  in  It  We  take  a  great  in- 
terest In  local  affairs  and  what  happens  to 
the  community  and  we  do  not  object  to  fair 
taxes  It  does  not  seem  fair,  therefore,  to 
reach  a  point  where  one  can  be  forced  to 
have  to  give  up  his  home  because  he  simply 
cannot  keep  up  with  rising  taxes  and  re- 
pairs with  no  help  at  aU." 

Waco.  Tkx. —  'Why  does  it  never  occur  to 
Congreas  (and  other  legislative  bodies)  that 
business  and  Industry  enjoy  lots  of  advan- 
tages that  the  harassed  mld<lle- Income  home 
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onrn«r  cannot  Busineesee  can  depreciate 
everything  from  pencils  to  trucks  to  Im- 
mense plants  aiid  lots  of  'vital'  travel  and 
other  expenses  while  the  poor  average  home 
owner  jecjs  »c»aie<l  n:iure  daily  for  ad-vaiorexn 
taxes  by  every  it.ivernmenta;  entity  from  the 
precinct  :o  :ae  Ojngreas,  and  he  cannot  de- 
preciate f ^r  example  uhe  ''ol.  cjBt  of  educat- 
ing a  chud  who  will  go  on  to  become  a  con- 
tributing citizen.  ' 

Houston.  Tix. —  I  sincerely  hope  you  can 
gain  enough  support  to  bring  this  Into  real- 
ity. Thank  you  for  your  efforts  m  behalf  of 
the  hocne  owner  and  the  S6  year  txclfi 

Toix.  PaNN. — "My  friends  and  I  heartily 
endorse  your  proposal  giving  honoe  owners 
tax  depreciation  and  home  repair  upkeep 
allowance  with  IRS  Indeed,  it  is  way  over- 
due." 

San  PiANcisco.  Caut  —  "As  a  young  couple 
with  a  large  mortgage  and  whose  parents 
are  retired  and  living  in  their  own  paid  for 
borne,  we  are  most  interested  in  seeing  legis- 
lation of  tills  type  enacted  .  Our  sincere 
wishes  for  your  continued  success  and  efforts 
In  behalf  of  citizens  like  ourselves  who  have 
a  big  stake  in  our  society  " 
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SPACE  PROGRAM  NEEDS  METHODI- 
CAL PERSISTENCE 


HON   DON  FUQUA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
needs  a  broadly  based  program  for  the 
exploration  of  spsu^.  To  do  otherwise  will 
b«  a  step  backward  for  a  great  land. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  reacted  with 
emotion  In  our  space  program — fimdlng 
a  massive  program  to  compete  with  the 
Russians  after  sputnik,  and  after  getting 
to  the  moon.  faUlng  to  remember  what 
our  purpose  was  to  begin  with. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  of  June  8, 
1971.  had  an  editorial  with  which  I  agree 
with  entirely  which  expresses  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  and  I  am  insert- 
ing it  here  so  that  others  might  read 
what  they  said  at  that  time : 

In  Spacx:  "Mxthodical  PxasiSTXNcx" 

The  U^.  space  program  remains  alive,  as 
the  House  literally  shouted  down  efforts  to 
kill  the  space  shuttle  and  the  two  flnal  Apollo 
moon  flights. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  omen  for 
the  future  is  not  the  outcome,  which  was  far 
from  unexpected,  but  rather  the  way  it  hap- 
pened— the  overwhelming  voice  vote  ( to  re- 
tain the  shuttle  and  flights)  and  flnal  ap- 
proval of  the  overall  NASA  appropriation  by 
a  nearly  flve-to-one  majority 

Notably,  this  happened  before  the  Russians 
achieved  the  flrst  orbital  space  laboratory. 
not  merely  in  response  to  It.  This  Indicates 
a  sort  of  "second  generation"  attitude  toward 
space,  which  bodes  well  for  the  future 

Ever  since  the  "moon  race"  was  won.  we 
haven't  really  seemed  to  know  exactly  where 
we  were  going,  or  when.  In  outer  space. 

In  the  inevitable  and  understandable  "let- 
down" which  followed  the  moon  landing,  sev- 
eral voices  of  warning  were  raised  Por  one 
example  Dr  Poy  Kohler  of  Miami,  a  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Moscow  who  has  con- 
ducted an  intensive  study  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
space  programs,  raised  this  point: 

One  weakness  of  this  country  la  that 
It  does  not  have  the  same  methodical  per- 
sistence that  the  Soviets  do. 


"The  Immediate  question  Is  whether  we  can 
today  fasblon  a  rational  program  in  science 
and  technology  for  ourselves  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  whether  we  are  again  to  wait  unt^ 
some  new  spectacuiskr  Soviet  breakthrough 
(like  Sputnik  I)  forces  us  Into  a  crash  pro- 
gram' .  . 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Kohler  was  asking,  are 
we  going  to  simply  slip  behind  when  the 
pressure  Is  off.  only  to  have  to  spend  extrava- 
gantly to  "buy  time  with  money"  at  some 
future  date? 

The  action  of  the  Hoxiae  would  indicate 
such  will  not  be  the  case. 

The  efforts  to  close  down  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram early  were  countered  by  the  point  that 
the  savings  realized  would  be  offset  by  the 
high  cost  of  starting  all  over  again  if  the 
timetable  were  interrupted 

The  Soviet  space  program,  as  noted,  pro- 
ceeds with  "methodical  persistence."  unham- 
pered by  national  debate  What  the  House 
has  said,  in  effect.  Is  that  ours,  even  with  free 
debate,  will  have  a  degree  of  both  method 
and  i>erst8tence. 

By  so  doing  we  not  only  can  save  future 
massive  outlays,  which  would  result  when  we 
were  "bopelesely  behind"  again,  but  It  may 
well  prevent  our  getting  In  that  unenvi- 
able position  and  facing  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  give  in  to  nuclear  black- 
n\aU  from  space. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  END  THE  WAR 


HON    MICHAEL  J    HARRINGTON 

r    Ma.ssalH'  sn-is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  wasteful.  Immoral.  Ille- 
gal, and  unjustifiable  weu"  abroad  While 
we  have  widely  recognized  this  fact,  we 
have  taken  no  firm  stand  on  ending  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  Instead, 
we  tacitly  accept  as  progress  the  piece- 
meal withdrawals  of  the  administration's 
Vletnamlzation  program  Each  vague  and 
half-hearted  administration  promise  is 
reversable  if  there  is  a  upsurge  in  enemy 
activity.  Reliance  on  these  promises  as 
sincere  and  real  means  to  arrest  our 
military  action  is  a  sign  of  congressional 
weakness  and  a  neglect  of  congressional 
responsibility.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
desire  for  a  certain  departure  from  Indo- 
china We  caimot  refuse  to  heed  the  hard 
learned  lesson  of  the  past  decade  that 
sheer  military  strength  and  Intervention 
Into  the  affairs  of  other  nations  cannot 
bring  about  solutions  consistent  with 
either  self-determination  or  our  own 
national  interests 

Congress  has  permitted  itself  to  be- 
come the  weakest  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  Day  by  day.  the  strength  of 
the  executive  branch  has  grown  and  left 
Congress  in  Its  shadow.  Sadest  Is  that 
we  are  doing  nothing  about  it.  The  ten- 
dency of  Congress  to  surrender  Its  war 
powers  to  the  President  has  convinced 
me  that  we  are  in  danger  of  ftdling  into 
a  one-man  rule  in  this  Nation  on  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace.  The  war  is  un- 
declared and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
Both  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  and 
its  alternative,  the  Mink  amendment,  are 
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calls  for  Congress  to  reassert  its  powers 
that  the  constitutional  fathers  intended 
us  to  wield  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  p>eople. 

We  must  speak  up  on  behalf  of  mil- 
lions of  agonized  Americans  who  are 
weary  of  the  war  and  waint  their  sons  to 
come  home  I  question  whether  bolster- 
ing the  unhealthy  South  Vietnamese 
regime  is  worth  the  price  we  are  paying. 
We  have  talked  of  a  nebulous  commit- 
ment to  support  our  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Let  us  talk  of  another  commit- 
ment— one  to  the  American  people  Tlie 
Government  was  established  to  serve 
them  flrst  and  foremost  We  have  over- 
extended ourselves  militarily  and  have 
exaggerated  our  sense  of  mission  to  peo- 
ples in  need  of  aid  to  the  point  that  we 
have  neglected  our  own  people.  We  have 
honored  our  commitment.  If  we  did  in- 
deed have  one,  well  beyond  what  could 
be  expected  of  us. 

The  burdens  outweigh  the  benefits  of 
the  war.  After  losing  50.000  lives,  in- 
curring 300,000  casualties,  and  spending 
over  $150  billion,  our  Nation  has  reaped 
no  economic  or  security  benefits.  Our  ex- 
travagance with  limited  resources  has 
created  troublesome  inflation.  The  war 
has  seriously  divided  the  country,  creat- 
ing disturbances  and  revolution  among 
the  young.  The  alarming  number  of  our 
servicemen  addicted  to  drugs  is  a  cost 
long-in-the-making  but  only  recently  ex- 
posed. Our  domestic  needs  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  need  to  begin  bmding 
up  our  own  wounds  My  vote  for  the  end- 
the-war  amendments  is  a  vote  to  redirect 
our  national  energies  to  our  homeland — 
our  first  concern. 

The  country  is  no  longer  interested  in 
what  we  say  about  the  war.  It  is  waiting 
to  see  what  we  do.  Words  will  not  stop 
the  bloodshed  nor  will  they  bring  home 
the  prisoners  of  war  POWs  are  not  ex- 
changed ordinarily  until  the  war  is  over 
and  certainly  while  150.000  or  even  50.- 
000  troops  remain  in  combat  AfBrming 
our  commitment  to  pull  out  of  Indochina 
hastens  their  release  and  can  hardly 
jeopardize  it.  Information  now  indicates 
that  the  enemy  is  willing  to  release  pris- 
oners on  or  before  the  withdrawal  date, 
once  that  date  is  set. 

Let  us  recognize  the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment  for  what  it  is  I  support  It 
not  because  it  will  directly  end  the  war. 
because  It  will  not.  But  I  support  it  as 
an  expression  of  concern  about  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  Vietnam  and  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  share  in  decisions  af- 
fecting our  military  involvement  Since 
House  rules  require  that  the  amendment 
be  germane,  the  amendment  appears 
weak  and  unsubstantive  The  Mink 
amendment  which  eliminates  the  escape 
clauses  of  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment, 
leaving  the  path  for  Presidential  action 
open  in  all  directions  is  an  attempt  to 
thwart  thus  criticism  Admittedly  the  ef- 
fect of  a  freeze  on  funds  for  new  weapons 
would  not  be  felt  until  sometime  after 
the  December  31  deadUne.  As  an  a£Qrma- 
tion  ol  a  sincere  desire  to  disengaged 
from  Indochina,  either  amendment  is 
only  a  small  step  toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 
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WHY   I   LEFT   SOUTH    AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Joel 
Carlson  is  a  South  African  attorney  who 
left  his  country  several  weeks  ago  His 
"Wlxv  I  Left  South  Africa"  appeared  in 
the  June  4.  1971.  New  York  Times.  A 
lawyer  can  do  no  more  than  expose  in- 
justice while  having  clients  acquitted. 
"But  in  South  Africa  this  is  not  enough," 
for  in  South  Africa  some  acquittals  lead 
to  other  forms  of  legal  restraint 

A  good  introduction  to  Mr  Carlson 
comes  from  the  Friday.  April  16.  1971. 
Newsletter  of  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students — NUSAS  I  quote 
the  brief  announcement  of  Mr  Carlson's 
departure  and  Carlson's  essay  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times : 

JoBL    Carlson    Leaves 

Mr  Joel  Carlson  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ants In  a  number  of  political  trials  and  an 
Honorary  Vice-President  of  NUSAS  left  South 
Africa  last  week  on  a  British  pasai>ort.  Mr. 
Carlson  will  take  up  a  lecturing  post  In  the 
USA. 

Previously  his  South  African  passport  had 
been  withdrawn  by  the  Oovernment  and  Its 
return  refused  Mr  Carlson  said  that  his  work 
was  being  made  increasingly  impossible  In 
South  Africa,  but  that  he  loved  the  country 
and  would  return 

It  has  been  hoped  that  Mr  Carlson  would 
make  a  speaking  tour  of  the  campuses  as  the 
guest  of  the  National  Union  in  May.  and  his 
departure  has  come  as  a  surprise 

Mr  Carlson  is  much  respected  on  the 
campuses  NUSAS  President,  Neville  Curtis 
said:  "We  regret  very  much  that  Joel  Carl- 
son has  left  His  work  and  his  determination 
gained  him  many  admirers,  and  the  National 
Union  conferred  an  Honorary  Vice-Presidency 
on  him  at  Congress  last  year  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  active  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  In  South  Africa,  both  now,  and 
on  his  return." 

Why  I  LrFT  SotrrH  Afuca 
(By  Joel  Carlson) 

It  Is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  guard  the  In- 
dividual against  all  Invasions  of  his  liberty 
by  authority.  It  Is  his  duty,  too,  to  expose 
Injustice,  corruption  and  brutality.  The 
measure  of  freedom  In  any  society  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  lawyers  and  others  can  fulfill 
these  functions. 

By  the  end  of  1970  my  ability  to  act  as  a 
lawyer  In  South  Africa  had  been  severely 
curtailed  by  the  security  police 

After  I  exposed  security  police  torture  of 
detainees,  the  Justice  Minister  used  his  ar- 
bitrary powers  to  have  my  passport  removed. 
Eighteen  detainees  had  died  in  detention 
TTiere  was  strong  evidence  of  assaults,  of  elec- 
tric shock  and  other  tortures 

The  "Withdrawal  of  my  passport  marked 
an  Intensification  of  the  campaign  to  harass 
and  Intimidate  me.  When  I  used  my  tele- 
phone to  insert  a  newspaper  advertisement 
for  the  sale  of  my  car  mot  giving  my  name 
or  address)  my  car  was  shot  up  and  ex- 
tensively damaged  hours  later  My  office  and 
phone  (and  my  bedroom  too)  were  bugged 
Privacy  was  impossible 

More  difficult  were  the  threats  to  my  -wife 
and  children  There  were  the  late-night  abu- 
sive telephone  calls  and  death  threats.  A 
Molotov  cocktail  was  hurled  at  my  study  My 
office  was  shot  up  One  morning  I  opened  my 
mall  to  find  a  bomb  in  a  book.  Poison-pen 
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letters  named  me  Communist,  capitalist  Jew 
and  extorter  Security  police  subject«d  some 
of  my  stAff  and  clients  to  interrogation  This 
was  coupled  with  handsome  cash  offers  and 
threats  of  reprisals  if  the  offers  were  rejected. 
One  secretary  suffered  such  reprisal  and  left 
the  country  with  her  family  on  a  one-way 
exit  permit 

These  people  were  tainted  only  with  the 
guUt  of  association  with  me.  My  efforts  to 
protect  them  led  to  their  being  subjected 
to  more  frequent  and  longer  hours  of  Inter- 
rogation by  security  p>ollce. 

And  there  "was  the  ever-present  threat  of 
the  2  AM  knock  on  the  door  and  detention. 
I  knew  only  to  well  the  hoi-rors  of  this  Three 
widows  had  come  to  me  for  help  after  their 
husbands  had  died  In  detention  I  had  first- 
hand knowledge  of  p)olice  methods  of  Inter- 
rogation Persons  detained  were  held  Incom- 
municado. In  solitary  and  indefinitely,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  security  police  I  prepared 
for  this  with  my  wife  We  planned  what  was 
to  be  done  at  home  and  In  my  office  Elach 
night  I  put  next  to  my  bed  toothbrush  and 
shaving  cream,  which  could  also  be  used  for 
lice  and  bugbites  I  kept  by  my  bedside  a 
Bible  presented  to  me  by  sympathetic  church- 
men and  hoped  I  might  be  allowed  that  book 
in  detention  I  waited  But  the  plan  was 
not  to  detain  me.  but  to  destroy  me  by  smear. 

It  became  clear  that  the  battle  I  had  be- 
gun 25  years  earlier  was  fast  coming  tC'  an 
end-  My  energy  was  spent  in  protecting 
those  close  to  me  and  In  keeping  sane  The 
rest  went  to  cases  that  were  won  In  court 
but  lost  to  arbitrary  administrative  action 
by  security  police 

In  1969  about  100  people  were  detained 
under  the  draconian  Terror  Act  Some  six 
months  later  22  of  them  were  charged  in  a 
special  court  under  the  ambiguous  "Commu- 
nism Act,"  When  we  exposed  in  court  the 
weaknesses  of  the  state  case,  the  torture  of 
both  stale  witnesses  and  the  defendants,  the 
Attorney  General  withdrew  the  prosecution. 
As  the  Judge  solemnly  acquitted  the  22  de- 
fendants the  security  police  waited 

When  the  Judge  left  the  bench,  they  acted. 
The  defendants  were  surrounded  by  armed 
police  guards  and  redetained  under  the  Ter- 
ror Act  More  than  a  year  later  they  were 
again  charged— this  time  under  the  Terror 
Act 

Another  special  court  ruled  the  charges  to 
be  the  same  as  before  and  again  acquitted 
the  defendants  TThe  state  unsuccessfully  ap- 
pealed but  the  security  police  did  not  await 
the  outcome  All  thoee  acquitted  were  served 
■with  5-year  banning  orders  Some  were  house 
arrested  and  all  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  company  of  their  family  or  friends. 

Punishment  without  triaj— a  regular  fea- 
ture of  life  in  South  Africa — and  of  people 
Judged  innocent  was  never  so  blatant  What 
more  can  a  lawyer  do  than  expose  injustice 
and  have  clients  acquitted ">  But  In  South 
Africa  this  Is  not  enough 

The  struggle  for  me  Inside  South  Africa 
wai  over  My  wife  and  four  young  children 
deserved  a  better  life  and.  perhaps  I  too 
could  contribute  from  abroad  I  applied  for 
the  return  of  my  passport  and  when  once 
again  It  was  refused  I  devised  ways  and 
means  of  leaving  with  my  family  But  that's 
another  story. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    ViaolNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  considerable 
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attention  has  been  focused  on  the  care 
veterans  receive  in  Veterans"  AdminU- 
trattoo  hospitals.  All  too  often  our  opin- 
ions are  formed  on  isolated  cases  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  news  media  Yet  the 
VA  with  its  thousands  of  employees  treat 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  each 
year  In  ways  often  unpublished. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to 
your  reading  a  letter  recently  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Donald  E  Johnson.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  which  Comdr  John  S  Hoover. 
U.S  Navy,  retired,  of  my  district,  de- 
scribes the  treatment  he  received  at  the 
veterans'  hospital  here  in  the  District 
of  Cotumbia: 

Al-BLkMOUA,    VA-. 

June  10.  1971. 
Hon  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affair», 
Washington,  DC 

Dkax  Mb  JoaNSorc  During  tbe  p«st  30 
ye*rs,  wbile  on  active  duty.  I  had  heard 
rumors  ot  the  deficiencies  and  sbortcotnings 
of  the  VA  hocpltal  patienta  are  ignored, 
equipment  U  arciiAic.  doctors  are  unprofes- 
stonal.  nurses  are  beariless.  etc  .  etc.  etc 
I  want  to  report  to  you  tbat  those  rumors 
were  lAid  to  rest  witbln  two  hours  last  week 
Reporting  on  June  3.  1971.  to  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Washington.  DC.  for  disability  deter- 
mination, I  handed  my  orders  to  a  Mr 
Howard  P  Stewart  at  the  desk,  in  a  few 
minutes  their  system  took  charge  Mr 
Stewart  personally  escorted  me  to  the  latwra- 
tory  where  a  technlcla.n  politely  and  effl- 
denUy  did  her  job.  Next.  Mr  Stewart 
escorted  me  to  intern*!  me<llc!ne  where  I 
was  examined,  interviewed,  and  reassured  by 
a  wsrm.  professional,  and  interested  physi- 
cian. Dr  Lloyd  During  his  examination.  Dr 
Lloyd  sought  a  consultAnt  skin  specialist 
Dr  nscbman.  to  examine  me  while  I  wa^ 
conveniently  disrobed  (solely  to  preclude  my 
hAvtng  to  make  another  stopi  After  the 
examination.  Dr  Lloyd  personally  escorted 
me  to  the  next  event,  the  surgeon,  Dr  Bra!! 
who  showed  me  the  same  degree  of  interest 
and  courtesy 

Tou  can  understand  Mr  Johnson,  that  by 
this  time  I  was  incredulous  hospitals  Just 
are  not  supposed  to  function  in  such  an 
eOclent  and  personal  manner  But  that  isn't 
aU  I  went  to  be  X-rayed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  full  set  of  Alms  was  taken  by  a 
slip  of  a  girl  who  had  the  same  cheery  and 
Interested  demeanor  that  I  had  observed  In 
the  other  hospital  personnel 

What  a  fine  experience  It  was!  Ttie  bos- 
pltaJ  U  a  credit  to  the  Nation,  and  those 
people  with  whom  I  bad  contact  are  a  credit 
to  Vie  Veterans  Adminutration   Congratula- 


tions 


Sincerely  yours. 


John  S  Hoovxb 


BARGELINES     ACCELERATINO     DE- 
CENTRALIZATION OP  INDUSTRY 

HON    LEONOR  K   SULLIVAN 

or  Miaaocai 

n«  THE  HoasE  or  representattves 

Thursday.  Jurw  24    1971 

Mr«  SUIXrVAN  Mr  .Speaker,  all 
transport*  Don  systems  seem  to  be  facing 
problems  today  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  provide  better  service  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas 

It  ha^  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
the  bargelines  are  accelerating  decen- 
tralization of  industry    and  in  this  con- 
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nectlon  Mr.  Thomas  J  Barta.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Valley  Line  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  spoke  recently  at  the 
Umversity  of  Tulsa.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues can  share  Mr.  Barta's  thoughts 
on  this  matter.  I  am  inserting  his  re- 
marks in  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  Record  at 
this  point 

Mr.  Barta's  remarks  read  as  follows: 
Common    CAaaixx   Basck   Links   Look   to   60 

Pes  Cknt  iNcaxtas  en  Cataxstt  Ovxa  Nsxt 

Dbcaoc 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Tulsa  to  talk 
about  the  marketing  Implications  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  fifth  dimension  in  transporta- 
tion— the  canalization  of  the  Arkansas-Ver- 
digris River  system  You've  had  rail,  truck, 
pipeline  and  air — and  now  comes  water 
transportation. 

At  last  you  have  them  all  and  that  full 
choice  I  think  is  the  single  most  Important 
development  High  on  the  list  of  the  factors 
governing  plant  location  for  the  basic  in- 
dustries is  the  question  of  alternative  means 
of  transportation — whether,  to  put  it 
blunUy.  there  is  competition  among  the 
various  modes  so  that  the  best  efllclencles 
of  each  are  available  The  plant  location  ex- 
perts are  practical  men.  they  want  to  see  a 
competitive  struggle  for  the  traffic  of  their 
plant.  The  existence  of  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation brings  with  it  water-compelled  rail 
rates  as  well  as  the  potential  for  water-truck 
and  water-rail  coordination.  Out  of  this  In- 
teraction of  the  different  modes  comes  a 
healthy  climate  for  any  industry  which  must 
reach  far  out  for  Its  markets  Barging  ex- 
tends that  reach  by  thousands  of  miles 

Let  me  first  clarify  some  fundamentals  so 
that  you  have  a  framework  for  thinking 
about  barging 

Basically  what  we  sell  is  low-cost  trans- 
portation for  those  oommodltles  adapted  to 
barging  Mile  for  mile  we  approach  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  large  pipeline:  a  large  pipeline 
wUl  only  beat  us  when  it  cuU  straight  across 
country  The  barges,  of  course,  follow  a  wind- 
ing and  sometimes  circuitous  river  Looked 
at  In  another  way.  •!  will  take  a  ton  330 
miles  along  a  river  70  miles  by  rail  and  14 
miles  by  truck  It  takes  less  energy  to 
move  a  ton  of  freight  over  water  than  by  any 
overland  means  of  transportation  Try  mov- 
ing a  pleasure  boat  in  the  water  with  your 
hand  and  compare  the  energy  you  expend 
to  that  of  hauling  It  on  a  trailer  The  differ- 
ence in  energy  required  Is  reflected  In  the 
barge  rate,  which  normally  tends  to  be  one- 
quarter  of  the  rail  rate  between  the  same 
points  That's  money  In  the  bank  for  any 
shipper 

But  there's  a  catch  to  It  Instead  of  a 
truckload  or  a  carload — 30.000  p>ounds  or 
100,000  pounds — shippers  must  think  in 
terms  of  a  minimum  of  300  tons  and  usually 
1  000  to  1.200  tons  in  one  barge  So  that  ex- 
cludes lamp  shades,  electric  light  bulbs  TV 
sets,  watches  and  slmlllar  commodities  which 
are  best  shipped  by  truck  or  air 

About  10  percent  of  the  Inner-clty  freight 
Is  transported  by  barge  Steel,  paper  cheml- 
caJ>  grain  coal,  fertilizers,  molasses.  lugar. 
petroleum,  building  aggregates,  and  many 
other  basic  commodities  move  by  barge  The 
barge  lines  receive  In  revenues  about  half 
of  one  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight  bill 
for  doing  about  10  percent  of  the  work  That's 
why.  whenever  navigation  Is  the  topic  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  or  anywhere  else,  the  con- 
cltulon  la  quickly  reached  that  the  economy 
naeds  more  of  that  low-cost  barge  transpor- 
tation 

How  much  the  rail  and  truck  frslght  rates 
arc  influencsd  by  the  barge  lines  has  never 
been  determined  But.  Judging  by  the  fre- 
quent calls  w*  rscleve  from  many  famous 
companies,  inquiring  as  to  the  barge  rate, 
we  know  we're  popular  and  that  water-corn- 
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pelled  rates  by  other  modes  are  among  the 
most  valuable  economic  assets  of  any  com- 
munity. 

A  word  about  productivity.  Our  company, 
the  Valley  Line,  pioneered  the  trend  to  larg- 
er and  more  powerful  towboau  The  Valley 
Line,  m  19S5,  bought  the  first  fl.OOO  horse- 
power towboat  It  Is  capable  of  pushing  30  to 
40  thousand  tons  of  freight  up  and  down  the 
rivers.  The  river  industry  has  gone  from  600- 
ton  banres  to  l.OOO-ton  and  now  1  800- ton 
barges  The  industry  puts  a  lot  of  money  Into 
scientific  research  In  testing  basins  to  de- 
termine the  moat  efficient  configuration  of 
a  tow  Knowledge  has  accumulated  over  the 
past  15  years;  the  productivity  trend  Is  good 
and  looks  good  out  ahead  as  the  present 
nine-foot  channels  are  replaced  by  12-foot 
channels.  Today  average  rates  are  lower  than 
in  IMO — a  truly  remarkable  achievement. 
Only  recently,  m  the  face  of  galloping  in- 
flation, have  barge  rates  turned  up  after  a 
steady  decade  of  declining  average  rates  P*lve 
years  ago,  a  1 , 400-ton  covered  hopper  barge 
cost  Ml  000  If  I  were  to  buy  one  tomorrow. 
It  would  cost  about  double.  Wages  are  up; 
everything  Is  up  But  I  do  guarantee  you  this, 
the  water  carriers  may  have  to  raise  rates 
in  the  face  of  infiatton.  but  water  carriers' 
rates  wUl  always  be  among  the  most  antl- 
infiatlonary  forces  in  the  economy 

Let's  talk  about  common  carriers — ICC- 
certlficated  common  water  carriers.  There  are 
fourteen  of  them  serving  the  Arkansas.  To- 
gether they  cover  the  entire  Misslsslppl-Ohio 
river  system  connecting  Tulsa  with  every 
port  on  26.000  miles  of  river  system  Is  It  a 
reactor  vessel  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  you 
want  to  bring  out  of  the  Delaware  River? 
Conunon  carriers  will  do  that  complicated 
Job  Is  It  a  missile  on  Its  way  to  the  moon? 
Common  csu-rlers  take  It  from  HuntsvlUe. 
Alabanxa.  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Common  carriers  are  the  Unes  with  the 
responsibility  for  providing  service  week  in. 
week  out,  month  in,  month  out.  year  in, 
year  out  on  commodities  of  every  description 
adaptable  to  river  movement 

Barge  carriers  may  be  divided  into  the 
generaltsts— those  who  handle  all  com- 
modities, the  conunon  carriers — and  the 
specialists,  those  who  specialise  In,  for  ex- 
ample,   coal    or    grain    or    chemicals. 

The  certtfloated  conunon  carriers  handle  all 
commodities  Including  the  so-called  regu- 
lated freight  which  Is  defined  by  statute  as 
those  commodities  subject  to  transportation 
mark  or  coxint.  Tou  can  count  the  bundles 
of  steel  rods,  the  number  of  steel  pipes,  the 
bags  of  sugar,  the  rolls  of  newsprint  paper, 
the  bundles  of  scrap,  and  similar  com- 
modities If  It  can  be  counted — Its  regulated. 
Tou  can't  count  coal  or  grain  or  sand  and 
gravel.  Although  a  very  able  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  John  Bell  Williams,  now  gover- 
nor of  Mississippi,  observed  some  years  ago 
that  If  we  were  not  careful  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  us  counUng  grain  But  If 
you  can't  count  it.  it's  unregulated 

The  rationale  for  this  distinction,  which 
must  sound  odd  to  many  who  study  barging 
for  the  first  time,  is  that  when,  in  1940,  water 
carriers  were  brought  under  regulation,  the 
objective  was  to  regulate  only  those  aspects 
of  barging  and  lake  carriage  which  were 
considered  competitive  with  regulated  rail- 
roads and  regulated  trucks  The  solution  was 
to  Invent  a  sort  of  generic  classification  for 
those  conunodltles  which  were  competitive 
at  that  time  and  exempt  all  those  which 
were  not  Included  li>  the  exempt  classiflca- 
Uon  were  the  dry  bulk  traffic  and  the  liquid 
bulk  traffic  As  a  result  we  have  this  highly 
complicated  situation  in  which  about  10  per 
cent  of  river  cargo  rates  are  regulated  by 
the  ICC — meaning  that  rates  cannot  be 
changed  except  on  30  day's  notice  and  that 
rates  must  be  published  and  are  subject  to 
protest  and  susperulon   On  80  per  cent  of  the 
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traffic,  rates  are  subject  to  negotiation  and 
may  change  hourly — literally  do  change 
hourly  sometimes  on  grain  They  are  also 
secret. 

It's  a  messy  situation  The  railroads  are 
now  highly  oompetttive  on  grain,  chemical 
and  other  bulk  traffic  and  they  complain 
we  think  quite  rightly — that  regulation  ib 
unequal  The  ctinimon  carriers  and  the  rail- 
roads la'si  year  Jointly  proposed  that  at  least 
dry  bulk  rates  ought  to  be  published  There 
was  agreement  that  If  rates  were  published 
competltlijn  would  be  more  equitable  and 
more  vigorous 

A  bill  Incorporating  the  rail-water  pro- 
pwsal  passed  the  House  It  wag  rejected  In 
the  Senate,  but  rejected  In  such  a  way  that 
the  Department  if  Transportation  now  ha* 
the  responslblltty  of  re<x.:inimendlng  a  solu- 
tion to  the  equity  "  problem  Personally.  I 
think  there  are  golnK  lo  be  changes  In  the 
present  situation  m  the  next  few  years  in  the 
direction  of  more  equity  in  regulation  be- 
tween rail  and  water  carriers  Tills  may  not 
be  comfortable  for  either  mode,  but  It  will  be 
good  for  you. 

We've  staked  out  our  position  It  Is  sim- 
ply this  government  Intervention  in  Inter- 
modal  price  competition  Is  only  Justified 
when  the  more  efficient  carrier,  as  deter- 
mined by  objective  tests.  Is  shut  out  of  the 
competition  by  the  less  efficient  carrier  by 
means  of  tactics  readily  recognizable  as  an 
abuse  of  economic  p)ower  The  basic  public 
policy  objective  can  best  be  stated  nega- 
tively: the  more  efficient  carrier  should  not 
t>e  precluded  from  competing  for  the  busi- 
ness by  tactics  having  nothing  to  do  with 
relative  efficiency.  We  have  to  face  up  to  a 
definition  of  efficiency,  of  course  Relative 
efficiency  can  only  be  measured  by  compar- 
ing the  full  costs  Incurred  by  the  different 
modes  In  performing  the  Job  No  form  of 
partial  cost  can  serve  as  a  measure  of  rela- 
tive efficiency  All  that  will  come  out  In 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  the 
various  proposals  for  reform  and  shaping 
them  to  a  public  interest  conclusion.  I  think 
we  can   expect  changes 

The  greatest  advantages  of  barging,  of 
course,  come  to  those  farslghted  companies 
which  locate  their  plants  on  water  But  the 
river  economies  can  reach  quite  a  long  way 
from  the  river  bank  Our  company  and  others 
are  always  happy  to  make  a  study  of  total 
transport  costs  and  naake  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  relative  econonUcs  of  combining 
barging  with  some  other  mode. 

Por  example,  recently  we  studied  a  move- 
ment of  a  huge  boiler  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Pennsylvania  It  couldn  t  move  east  of 
St.  Louis  by  rail  because  of  dimension  limita- 
tions on  the  railroads  The  only  alternative 
seemed  to  be  via  Intercoaslal  steamer  We 
worked  out  a  combination  of  rail  and  barge 
and  saved  the  shipper  $75,000  We  have  alsr 
worked  out  water-truck  movements  with 
savings  up  to  40  p>er  cent. 

I  could  cite  other  examples,  but  the  basic 
point  Is  that  If  you  bring  us  your  problem. 
we  can,  as  experts  in  transportation,  work 
out  alternatives  and  may  well  be  able  to 
save  you  very  substantial  sums  of  money. 

The  typical  barge  line  Is  a  small  operation 
with  none  of  the  usual  bureaucracies  of 
very  large  companies  We  can  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  fast  and  give  shippers 
decisions  without  delay 

A  major  campaign  of  our  Industry  over 
the  past  three  year?  has  beeii  to  sell  the 
railroads  on  the  advantage.-;  of  sharing  in 
water  transport  savings  hy  joining  the  best 
efficiencies  of  railroading  and  of  water  trans- 
portation Studies  we  have  made  Indicate 
over-all  savings  to  shipper  of  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  are  ooaslble  on  rail -wafer  move- 
ments There  also  exists  an  opportunity  for 
higher  earnings  for  the  rail  carrier  than  it 
could  achieve  by  connecting  with  another 
railroad. 
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Railroads  have  been  reluctant  to  Join 
forces  with  water  carriers,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  using  the  moet  efUclent  combina- 
tions of  both  modes  are  so  overwhelming 
that  I  believe  we  will  see  much  more  volun- 
tary coordination  between  rail  and  water  car- 
riers in  the  future  Already  some  Important 
new  movements  have  started  and  more  are 
under  discussion  The  climate  Is  Improving 
Common  carriers,  of  course,  hold  certlfl- 
cates  of  convenience  and  necessity  and  can 
make  through  Joint  rates  with  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  The  ICC  even  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  reasonable  joint  rates  from  lake 
and  river  ports  by  rail  This  area  for  poten- 
tial improvement  in  efficiency  and  productiv- 
ity and  the  lowering  of  over -all  trans{X)rt 
costs  Is  getting  more  and  more  attention  If 
the  railroads  refvise  to  become  '•willing  part- 
ners" of  the  barge  lines  the  Commission  has 
the  power  U)  make  them  partners  anyway 
The  Idea  of  improving  rail-water  coordi- 
nation makes  even  more  sense  in  the  light 
of  the  expansion  of  tj-ansport  fadlltiee  need- 
ed In  the  next  decade  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Uie  transport 
Industry  will  have  to  increase  its  capacity 
by  about  50  per  cent  If  the  needs  of  the 
economy  are  Uj  be  met  Barge  lines  have  In 
fact  increased  their  capacity  by  64  i>er  cent 
over  the  last  decade  and  hence  are  weii  aware 
of  the  financial  strain  involved  m  such  an 
achievement  We  expect  Uj  Increase  our  ca- 
pacity at  least  by  50  per  cent  In  the  next 
decade  Expaixsion  of  this  order  requires  hun- 
dreds of  millions  m  new  investment  and  that 
Investment  ultimately  has  t«  b^  founded  on 
adequate  earnings 

Bui  the  way  to  stable  rates  and  even.  In 
the  long  run.  lower  rates,  .Tia\  well  be  higher 
rates  now.  paradoxical  as  that  may  sound  An 
Investment  by  shippers  In  rates  that  will 
produce  adequate  earnings  will  develop  a 
"return"  in  improved  earner  productivity 
Traiwport  companies  wh.ch  do  not  make  ade- 
quate earnings  are  condemned  to  continuing 
to  employ  otjsolete  and  costly  techniques 
TTiey  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the  lat- 
est in  money-saving  productivity  Fortu- 
nately for  barge  shippers  there's  a  lot  of  im- 
proved productivity  to  buy  in  the  years  ahead 
TTiose  in  the  marketing  field  would  do  well 
to  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  obligations 
we  all  have  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution aasociftted  with  transportation  State 
and  federal  authorities  are  under  heavy  pres- 
sure to  clean  up  the  environment  and  the 
common  carriers  are  taking  a  leading  role  in 
experiment-s  leading  to  prriper  control  of 
water  pollution  Experimental  equipment  on 
several  towboats  has  a«i  its  objective  return- 
ing water  to  the  river  in  better  condition 
than  It  was  taken  out  Other  towboats  are 
rapidly  installing  holding  tanks  for  waste 
fluids  I  have  no  doubt  that  suppliers  of 
barge  lines  which  now  deliver  fuel  will  soon 
have  the  added  Job  of  removing  wastes  and 
garbage 

As  thl.s  program  takes  shape  it  Is  going  to 
be  essential  to  develop  agreed  standards 
among  the  states  so  that  the  tiarge  lines  are 
not  faced  with  cont.'adictcry  and  confusing 
regulations  as  thev  move  from  one  state  to 
another  Nor  would  it  t>e  right  to  imprse  a 
double  standard  requiring  miire  of  the  barge 
lines  than  L<  required  of  communities  and  in- 
dustries along  the  river  banks  All  these  are 
important  details,  the  most  important  point 
u>  make  is  that  the  barge  lines  want  to  get 
thl.s  pnxblem  tjehind  them  as  rapldlv  as  pos- 
sible 

More  intensive  training  of  crews  at  such 
places  as  the  Arlcan.<ias  River  .^catlemv  at  Hel- 
ena Arkansas  will  result  m  higher  compe- 
tence of  river  crews  and  fewer  accidents  Our 
company  has  for  many  years  believed  that  li- 
censing of  pilot  house  personnel  for  all  river 
barge  lines  Is  overdue  All  ovir  crews  are 
pn^perlv  licensed  Our  constant  emphasis  on 
safetv  has  t>een  reoc>gnlzed  bv  insurance  cim- 
panies  ui  a  tangible  wav    I>img  the  Job  right. 
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therefore,  represents  both  sound  public  p>ol- 

Icy  and  sound  btislness  policy 

There  will  be  costs  associated  with  pre- 
venting spills  at  terminals  artd  Inrlalllng 
other  measures  to  Improve  the  environment, 
but  they  are  going  to  be  worth  the  pr\<x  The 
key  objective,  of  course,  muct  be  to  make  re- 
quirements uniform  throughout  the  river 
system  and  standardize  the  equipment  nec- 
essary so  that  It  can  be  mass-produced  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  common  carriers 
are  pledged  to  accelerate  their  efforts  In  this 
field  We  are  discarding  slngle-aklnned 
barges,  for  example,  and  replacing  them  with 
double-skinned  twrges  which  are.  In  effect, 
a  tank  within  a  tank.  The  slngle-skln  tank 
barge,  when  damaged,  leaks  its  cargo  direcuy 
into  the  river  It  should  be  phased  out  and 
replaced,  as  we  have  been  doing,  with  double- 
skinned  barges  Damage  to  the  outer  skin 
leaves  the  cargo  intact 

The  shippers  and  the  barge  llnee  know 
what  needs  to  be  done  We  are  getting  on 
with  It  It  may  be  that  some  will  wait  until 
they  are  forced  Into  it.  but  1  personally  think 
that  would  be  poor  businese  and  public 
policy 

This  much  Is  true  Because  it  takes  leaa 
energy  to  move  freight  on  the  rivers  the 
barge  lines  inherently  should  be  the  mode 
of  transportation  which  creates  the  least 
ptiUution — air  noise  and  other  forms  of  pol- 
lution We  believe  this  la  the  case  today  "We 
want  to  keep  it  that  'way 

We  see  a  busy  decade  ahead  As  the  econ- 
omy grows,  there  Is  a  pronounced  shift  of 
md'ostry  toward  the  savings  that  come  from 
large  scale  operations  and  the  use  of  the 
most  econom.lcal  techniques  TTiat  means  in- 
cluding   water    transport    where'ver    possible 

A  most  interesting  new  development  Is  the 
LASH  barge  concept  A  huge  mother  ship 
shuttles  between  New  Orleans  and  Europe 
on  a  fast  schedule  Between  schedules,  her 
400-ton  capacity  lighters  travel  up  and  down 
the  rivers  picking  up  and  discharging  cargo 
O:;  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  they  travel 
:jp  a.nd  down  the  European  rivers  .\s  you 
know  the  Etiropean  economy  is  even  more 
river -oriented  than  ours,  so  that  the  poten- 
tial for  the  exchange  of  cargoes  at  costs 
which  eliminate  warehousing  and  port  trans- 
fers on  both  ends  cut  down  on  insurance  and 
i06s,  and  speed  the  movement  of  goods  Is 
quite  exciting  It  will  bring  a  new  type  of 
t-TLflV:  to  the  coenmon  earners-  -traffic  -which 
has  not  seen  the  river  since  the  steamboat 
days — everything  In  fact,  from  clothespins 
to   farm   machinery 

Water  transport  has  an  exciting  future  in 
this  country  industry  is  increasingly  locat- 
ing and  expanding  along  the  rivers  This  is 
contributing  most  slgniOcanUy  to  the  de- 
centralization of  economic  activity  The 
country  would  benefit  from  a  gradual  re- 
arrangement of  industry  and  could  solve  its 
urban  problems  more  quickly  if  decentrali- 
zation were  to  be  expedited  Low -cost  river 
transportation  is  a  powerful  force  promoting 
decentralization  to  the  benefit  of  those  com- 
munities which  have  that  Hfih  dimeniion — 
river    barging. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS  OP  THE 
66TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION  OF 
WORLD  W.\R   n 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NXTW    JSBSBT 
IN  THE  HOUS«  OJ»  REPRJBSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday    June  24    1971 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker  meeting  in 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  an  June  25 
through  June  'J7  wiD  be  the  veterans  of 
the  8€th  Infantry  Division  of  World  War 
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n  fame  Oovemor  Cahlll  has  Issued  a 
proclamation  designating  Saturday. 
June  26  as  66th  Infantry  Division  EJay 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  recognition 
of  the  record  of  valor  established  in  com- 
bat by  the  division 

Activated  on  April  15.  1943.  the  three 
regiments  of  the  6<5th  Infantry  Division 
reached  England  during  November  and 
early  December  of  1944.  On  December  24. 
Christmas  Eve  the  division  embarked  to 
cross  the  channel,  destination  Cherbourg 
A  German  torpedo  detonated  into  the 
transport  as  it  made  the  crossing;  762 
brave  men  of  the  division  were  loat. 

After  debarkation,  the  66th  was  at- 
tached to  the  12lh  Army  Group.  12th 
Army  Group  Coastal  Sector,  with  opera- 
tional control  of  all  French  forces  In  the 
area.  On  December  29.  1944.  the  66th 
relieved  the  94th  Division  in  the  Brit- 
tany-Lone area  The  division  s  mission 
of  containing  the  enemy  m  the  St.  Naz- 
alre  and  Lonent  pockets  was  carried  out 
by  dally  reconnaissance  patrols,  limited - 
objective  attacks,  and  the  maintenance 
of  harassing  and  interdictory  flre  on  the 
enemy's  installations. 

The  66th  repulsed  a  heavily  mounted 
German  attack  near  La  Croix  on  April 
18.  1945.  and  strongly  emplaced  enemy 
positions  were  taken  during  the  days  of 
fierce  fighting  that  occurred  between 
April  19  and  April  29  Fifty  thousand 
enemy  troops,  in  the  Lorient  and  the  St. 
Nazaire  pockets,  surrendered  to  the  di- 
vision when  hostilities  ended  on  May  8. 
1945  The  division  had  freed  180,000 
French  civilians  and  liberated  850  square 
miles  of  France  In  the  Brittany  Penin- 
sula. All  of  these  achievements  were  at- 
tained at  heavy  and  tragic  cost;  the  di- 
vision suffered  2,250  casualties. 

The  66th  went  to  Marseilles  from  Co- 
blen2:.  late  in  May,  and  sailed  for  home  on 
Octot)er  27.  1945  Arriving  in  the  SUtes 
on  November  6.  It  was  Inactivated  on 
November  8,  1945. 

Its  shoulder  patch  had  been  a  red-bor- 
dered circle,  having  within  it  a  panther's 
bead,  black,  against  an  orange  back- 
ground. Thus  it  is  that  the  reunioning 
veterans  at  Atlantic  City  are  organized  as 
the  "Panther  Veterans,"  men  feared  by 
their  country's  enemies  in  time  of  war 
and  admired  and  respected  by  their 
countrymen  at  this  convention  time  set 
aside  for  recollection,  remembrance  of 
departed  comrades,  tmd  reafBrmation  of 
the  principles  of  patriotic  performance  of 
duty. 

On  the  28th  anniversary  of  their  out- 
fit's activation.  I  salute  the  Panther  Vet- 
erans of  the  66th  Infantry  Division 


HOMEOWNERS      RELIEF    PROVIDES 
"TAX  JUSTICE" 


HON    R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PTNNSTL»»MIA 
m  THE  HOrSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday    Jum  24.  1971 

Mr  COUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  real  estate  taxes  have 
become  an  increasingly  oppressive  bur- 
den of  our  Nations  homeowners  In 
view  of  this  fact,  I  am  joining  over  40  of 
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my  colleagues  in  cosponsorlng  the  bi- 
partisan   Homeowners'    ReUef    Act    of 
1971,  originally  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague  from   Texas     Mr 
Pkick 

This  act  underscores  my  deep  concern 
for  "tax  Justice"  and  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  homeowners  of  low  and  mod- 
erate mcomes,  and  to  those  on  fixed  In- 
comes, such  as  pensioners  By  allowing 
annual  deductions  of  up  to  11,000  for 
home  repairs,  and  giving  other  special 
benefits  to  homeowners  85  years  of  age 
or  over,  this  legislation  recognizes  that 
the  real  estate  tax  burden  falls  particu- 
larly hard  on  those  with  low  and  mod- 
erate incomes  Homeownershlp  Is  being 
penalized  both  by  rising  State  and  mu- 
nicipal real  estate  taxes,  by  the  infla- 
tionary costs  of  purchasing  homes,  and 
by  tax  regulations  that  inhibit  those  of 
moderate  means  from  buying  homes. 

A  study  last  year  showed  that  at  least 
3  million  households,  most  of  them  owned 
by  those  In  low-income  brackets,  paid 
more  than  10  percent  of  their  yearly  In- 
come In  real  estate  taxes  Although  such 
taxes  account  for  about  85  percent  od 
all  tax  money  collected  locally,  there  is 
still  heavy  pressure  to  raise  these  levies 
to  pay  for  the  increasing  costs  of  schools, 
police,  and  other  local  services. 

In  a  25-clty  survey,  average  city  real 
estate  taxes — much  of  them  collected 
from  low  and  moderate  wage  earners — 
accounted  for  some  70  percent  of  all  taxes 
collected.  The  study,  noted  above,  points 
out  that  real  estate  taxes  in  the  suburban 
and  rural  areas,  where  there  may  be 
little  commercial  or  industrial  develop- 
ment, are  very  high,  up  to  85  percent, 
which  I  cited  earlier 

Referring  specifically  to  the  cities,  Mil- 
waukee ranks  first  In  percentage  of  in- 
come paid  in  real  estate  taxes  The  per- 
centage IS  10.7  for  persons  In  Milwaukee 
earning  $5,000  yearly  Other  cities  fol- 
low the  Milwaukee  pattern,  with  the 
actual  percentage  paid  by  the  people  in 
this  wage  bracket  about  the  same  as  that 
paid  by  those  making  $15,000  auinually. 
There  is  as  much  as  a  2 -percent  drop 
m  total  percentage  of  Income  paid  for 
real  estate  taxes  when  salaries  rise  to 
$25,000  annually 

The  Federal  Government  must  exert 
initiative  In  both  stimulating  homeown- 
ershlp and  providing  a  needed  measure 
of  tax  justice  to  homeowners  through 
reasonable  tax  incentives  The  cure-all 
and  end-all  was  not  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  alone,  which  I  gladly  supported, 
but  must  be  a  continuing  effort  In  re- 
forming our  tax  laws. 

The  Homeowners'  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1971  is  one  more  step  in  that  direction. 
Individual  homeownershlp  always  has 
been  a  goal  for  which  Americans  have 
stnved  and  Is  the  basis  for  the  stability 
of  our  communities  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  help  encourage  homeownershlp 
and  not  discourage  it. 

The  need  for  action  of  this  sort  has 
been  immense  and  long  overdue  Con- 
gress finally  has  before  It  a  bill  which 
will  hopefully  extend  to  homeowners 
some  of  this  necessary  relief  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  push  for  immediate  passage 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 


June  2U,  1971 


VALUE  ENGINEERINO  CONCEPT  EX- 
PLAINED  BY  EXPERT  IN  FIELD 

HON.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSEI^TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
the  concept  of  value  analysis  engineer- 
ing was  introduced  to  the  constnictloti 
industry  about  6  years  ago,  and  tested 
and  proved  on  the  Federal  Government 
level  by  the  US   Postal  Service  in  1970. 

The  post  office  experience  has  since 
served  as  a  pattern  (or  value  engineering 
studies  t>y  several  other  Government 
agencies  The  Postal  Service  was  so  im- 
pressed. In  fact,  that  it  initiated  a  vsdue 
analysis /management  training  course 
last  year  in  its  Postal  Service  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

An  excellent  history  and  explanation 
of  the  value  engineering  concept  was 
written  recently  by  Mr  Louis  C.  King- 
scott,  Jr  ,  president  of  Louis  C  Kingscott 
&  Associates,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  It  was 
published  in  the  May  b'illetin  of  the 
Michigan  State  Society  of  Architects. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  potential 
of  value  engineering  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level,  I  recommend  it  highly  to 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 

Valux  Analysis — Encinkxrinc   in   the 
CONSmUCTION    Industkt 

(By  Louis  C.  Kingscott,  Jr.) 

"We  do  Vdlue  Analysls/Englne«r1ng  as  a 
part  of  our  normal  Archtt«cturai  and  Engi- 
neering Services"  most  A&E  flrms  will  tell 
you  I  said  that  before  1968.  but  my  experi- 
ence since  has  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 
Why? 

It  has  been  six  years  since  the  concefrt  of 
Value  Analysis  Engineering  was  Introduced 
to  the  construction  Industry.  Recently,  a 
marked  Increswe  of  activity  has  been  noted 
which  appears  to  be  related  to  the  recent 
uptsurge  In  prices  and  accompanying  budget 
restrictions  In  an  effort  to  combat  this  up- 
surge, the  construction  industry  Is  becom- 
ing more  receptive  to  the  VA/E  concept. 

"We  have  been  cutting  costs  for  years,  but 
we  don't  call  it  value  engineering,"  is  a  typi- 
cal reaction  when  one  mentions  VE  in  most 
consulting  Arms  This  Is  understandable  since 
all  firms  are  concerned  in  some  manner  with 
cutting  costs  A  question  asked  by  many 
firms  is,  "What  Is  the  difference,  besides  the 
name,  from  what  is  being  done  now?" 

Actually,  during  more  than  five  years  of 
activity  In  the  VA/E  profession,  our  sub- 
sidiary Washington,  D.C.  firm  has  developed 
and  refined  VA.'E  specifically  for  the  con- 
struction Industry  As  pioneers  in  this  field, 
our  VA/E  approach  has  resulted  In  total  cost 
reductions  of  at  least  five  percent  of  total 
cost  of  ownership  for  many  clients 

It  was  In  recognition  of  our  early  activities 
In  the  VA  E  field  that  prompted  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Faculties  and  Modernization  to  ask  us  along 
with  others  to  testify  before  them  about  the 
potential  of  Value  Analysis  Engineering  in 
the  construction  industry  As  a  result  of  the 
Hearings,  a  number  of  government  agencies 
have  studied  this  potential  and  have  adopted 
formal  programs 

The  present  method  of  design  for  a  facility 
Involves  principally  the  architect  and/or 
engineer  developing  plans  and  specifications 
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which    take    into    consideration    the    design 
criteria  of  the  owner 

The  architects  and  engineers  must  deter- 
mine which  materials,  equipment  and  meth- 
ods are  most  suitable  from  the  standpoint  of 
aesthetics,  economy,  function  and  mainte- 
nance but  within  the  standards  and  criteria 
set  by  the  owner  Generally,  the  selection  Is 
done  by  an  architect  or  engineer  working  on 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  design  For  ex- 
ample, the  electrical  engineer  selects  the 
generators  and  material  for  ctinducttirs.  con- 
duits, pjanel  boxes,  etc  The  civil  engineer 
selects  the  sewage  and  water  systems,  etc 

In  some  cases,  economic  studies  are  con- 
ducted, such  as  fuel  selection,  structural  sys- 
tems, and  even  site  selections  However,  in 
most  Instances,  any  selections  or  studies  are 
made  by  an  Individual  or  at  best,  by  a  group 
of  Individuals  within  the  same  discipline 
In  some  cases,  a  team  Is  called  together  But. 
normally  no  formal  Job  plan  Is  followed  or 
full-time  employees  assigned  to  organize  and 
coordinate  activities  to  generate  and  follow 
tlirough  on  new  Ideas. 

In  essence,  what  occxirs  Is  that  each  dis- 
cipline ends  up  generating  requirements,  re- 
viewing these  requirements,  establishing  and 
modifying  their  particular  criteria,  based  on 
the  standards  and  criteria  of  the  owner  This 
approach  does  not  always  lead  to  decisions 
which  are  most  economical  for  the  end  func- 
tion of  the  facility.  Instead,  this  approach 
fosters  or  encourages  economic  decisions 
within  each  area  with  maximum  safety  fac- 
tors deemed  necessary  by  each  discipline.  Al- 
though this  system  Is  not  totally  without 
merit,  it  tends  to  sacrifice  end  system  per- 
formance In  maximizing  sub-system  per- 
formance. The  result  Is  that  total  cycle  costs 
(total  coBt  of  ownership)  are  not  adequately 
considered 

HOW  did  valux  analtsis/encinzixing 

ORICINATX? 

During  the  last  years  of  World  War  11  and 
the  early  years  of  the  war  recovery  era.  Gen- 
eral Electric  In  Its  manufacturing  activities 
noticed  that  some  of  the  substitute  materials 
they  were  forced  to  use  actually  {>erformed  as 
well,  or  t)ettcr:  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
cost  the  same,  or  less 

OE  decided  they  needed  to  know  why  they 
didn't  discover  these  substitutes  for  them- 
selves in  the  first  place  without  the  war  forc- 
ing them  to  It  After  digging  Into  their  usual 
design  practices,  they  realized  that  scarcities 
had  forced  them  to  perform  a  functional 
analysis  approach  to  the  design  of  their 
components  And,  GE's  accompanying  cost 
analyses  showed  them  that  a  relatively  few 
parts  of  the  design  represented  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  high  cost  Items  This  basic  ob- 
servation by  GE  is  formalized  by  Pareto's  Law 
of  Distribution.  Pareto  (1948-1923)  was  an 
Italian  economist  and  sociologist  who  found 
that  In  situations  where  a  large  number  of 
diverse  elements  are  Involved  In  a  single  unit, 
about  eighty  percent  of  the  costs  are  In  about 
twenty  percent  of  the  elements. 

WHAT    IS    VA,  E? 

Value  Analysis.  Engineering  In  conatruc- 
tlon  Is  aii  objective,  systematic  method  of 
optimizing  total  coet  of  a  facility  or  system 
for  a  specific  number  of  years.  By  total  cost 
Is  meant  the  ultimate  costs  to  construct,  op- 
erate, maintain  and  replace  a  facility  or  sys- 
tem over  a  specific  life  cycle 

In  simple  terms,  VA'E  is  a  systematic,  or- 
ganized approach  to  obtain  optimum  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  Through  a  system  of 
investigation,  unnecessary  expenditures  are 
avoided  or  removed,  resulting  in  Improved 
value  and  economy  The  VA  E  approach  Is 
a  creative  effort  directed  towards  the  analysis 
of  functions.  It  is  concerned  with  elimination 
or  modification  of  anything  that  adds  coat  to 
an  Item  but  is  not  neceoaary  to  Its  needed 
requirements.  During  this  process  ail  ex- 
penditures relating  to  construction,  malnte- 
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nance,  operation  and  replacement  are  con- 
sidered. Through  the  use  of  creative  tech- 
niques and  the  latest  technical  information 
regarding  new  niaterlalR  and  methods,  alter- 
nate solutions  are  developed  for  each  specific 
function,  VA  E  Is  not  simple  cost-cutting  by 
making  smaller  quantities  or  using  less  or 
cheaper  materials. 

Lawrence  Miles,  while  at  GE,  the  now-rec- 
ognized father  of  Value  Analysis  Engineering 
by  Industry,  and  the  National  Society  of 
American  Value  Engineers.  iSAVEi.  formal- 
ized a  management  approach  to  develop  a 
series  of  questions  about  certain  Important 
elements  of  design  This  series  of  questions 
can  be  used  in  designing  an  electrical  appli- 
ance, a  building  or  even  finding  the  best  way 
to  do  house  work  This  series  Is  called  the 
•VA,  E"  Job  Plan 

Thus  the  essential  component  of  tlUs  or- 
ganized effort  Is  the  Value  Analysis  Engi- 
neering Job  Plan  T^e  Job  Plan  breaks  down 
Into  four  phELses;  l.e  .  Information  phase 
speculative  phtise,  analytical  phase,  and  pro- 
posal phase 

Before  the  Job  Plan  can  be  utilized,  the 
VA  E  effort  must  seek  out  high  cost  areas 
having  potential  segments  of  unnecessary 
costs  This  continuing  effort  should  start  as 
soon  as  valid  design  decisions  have  been  made 
and  end  only  when  the  client  accepts  the 
facility  or  product. 

After  a  number  of  high  cost  areas  are  iso- 
lated and  evaluated,  the  areas  of  greatest 
potential  savings  are  selected  for  further 
VA  E  study  Systems  such  as  structural  sys- 
tems and  mechanical  systems  are  always  in- 
vestigated for  unusually  high  costs  The  study 
is  conducted  by  a  trained  multl-dlsclpUned 
team  This  team  approach  has  proven  to  be 
most  productive. 

THE     INFORMATION    PHASE 

During  this  phase  four  principal  questions 
must  be  answered. 

What  Is  the  design? 

What  does  It  dC 

What  Is  the  value  of  the  function? 

What  does  It  cost? 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  team  Is  to 
gather  all  pertinent  Information  such  as  ex- 
isting criteria,  present  performance,  and  spe- 
cial problems  The  next  step  in  the  informa- 
tion phase  is  most  Important — determining 
the  primary  and  secondary  functions  of  the 
design  and  relating  these  functions  to  cost. 
In  simple  terms,  primary  and  secondary 
functions  are  those  performance  characteris- 
tics that  a  design  possesses  The  primary 
function  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  design.  It 
Is  the  function  that  must  remain  to  do  the 
Job.  Conceivably,  all  other  functions  might 
be  eliminated,  but  the  primary  cannot  Sec- 
ondary functions  are  not  required  to  achieve 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  design — they  only 
aid  In  achieving  It  If  the  design  can  be 
changed,  the  need  for  secondary  functions 
may  be  modified  or  even  may  disappear  For 
example.  In  a  typical  electrical  wiring  system, 
the  wire  itself  ijerforms  the  primary  func- 
tion— conduct  current 

The  Insulation  fjerforms  secondary  func- 
tions— protect  wire.  Identify  wire,  and  In- 
sulate wire  Theoretically,  we  could  eliminate 
the  Insulation  and  still  perform  the  primary 
function — conduct  current  Quite  often  we 
find  that  the  secondary  functions  coet  more 
than  the  primary  function 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  value  or 
worth  of  the  primary  function  This  Is  de- 
fined as  the  lowest  coet  achievable  to  perform 
the  primary  function  In  the  most  elementary 
manner  feasible  within  the  state  of  our  pres- 
ent technology,  with  due  consideration  given 
to  aesthetics  Normally,  no  value  Is  assigned 
to  secondary  functions  This  value  or  worth 
Is  used  as  a  guage  to  Indicate  whether  or  not 
good  value  is  apparent  In  the  performance  of 
a  particular  function  Extreme  accuracy  in 
determining  this  figure  Is  not  Important 
since  It  Is  merely  used  for  comparison 
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The  final  step  in  the  information  phase  la 
to  determine  what  we  are  paying  to  perform 
this  function.  If  this  figure  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  function  by  many  times, 
poor  value  and  high  costs  are  indicated 

THE     SPECULATIVE     PHASE 

During  this  phase  of  the  principal  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  Is — what  alternate  ways 
can  the  necessary  function  be  performed? 
This  phase  Is  designed  to  Introduce  new  Ideas 
to  perform  the  basic  function  Therefore  It 
is  necessary  to  fully  understand  the  problem, 
and.  by  using  the  problem  solving  or  creative 
technique,  to  generate  a  number  of  possible 
solutions.  The  objective  of  this  process  is  to 
generate  a  greater  quantity  of  Ideas,  thereby 
enhancing  chances  of  optimum  solutions  and 
higher  savings 

The  creativity  process  starts  early  in  Ufe 
for  every  Individual  and  maximizes  at  4-5 
years  of  age,  Ftom  then  on.  creative  think- 
ing Is  restricted  due  to  parental  and  school 
controls,  rules,  regulations  and  social  and 
legal  requirements  until  many  loee  their  In- 
herent ability  to  be  creative.  In  fact,  one  can 
become  negative 

What  can  be  done'  For  one  thing,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  creative  process  re- 
quires an  alert  mental  attitude  and  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  change  Also.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  regeneration  of  creativity  can 
definitely  be  advanced  through  training. 
This  phenomenon  is  dictated  by  the  loop  on 
the  curve.  By  training  and  practice,  creative 
ability  can  be  Improved  by  learning  to  rec- 
ognize and  overcome  t>arners  to  creativity. 
As  one  aspect  of  training,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  such  emotional  blocks  as  the  fear 
of  making  a  mistake  or  of  appearing  foolish 
be  removed  in  order  to  maintain  a  positive 
approach  to  creativity 

The  foremost  approach  In  value  analysis/ 
engineering  creativity  Is  the  "brainstorming" 
technique.  Brainstorming  is  a  p>roblem -solv- 
ing conference  method  whereby  each  parti- 
cipant's thinking  Is  stimulated  by  others  In 
the  group  The  typical  brainstorming  session 
consists  of  a  multl-dlsclpUned  group  sitting 
around  a  table  and  spontaneously  produc- 
ing Ideas  that  might  pe.-^orm  the  required 
function  During  the  session  the  group  Is 
encouraged  to  generate  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  Ideas  No  Idea  Is  criticized'  Judicial 
Judgment  and  negative  thinking  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

Experience  has  shown  that  engineers,  and 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  architects  find 
It  difficult  to  partlclfjate  In  a  brainstorming 
session  It  Is  necessary  to  continually  point 
out  that  any  evaluation  or  criticism  must  be 
held  under  a  later  phase  It  Is  only  after  a 
number  of  sesadons  that  "free  wheeling"  Is 
achieved. 

ANALTnCAL    PHASS 

In  this  phase  sometimes  called  the  evalua- 
tion and  Investigation  phase,  alternates  gen- 
erated during  the  preceding  phase  are  sifted, 
examined  and  developed  Into  alternate  solu- 
tions. The  principal  tasks  tc  be  accom- 
plished are  to  evaluate,  refine,  and  cost  anal- 
yze the  Ideas  and  list  them  In  order  of  the 
greatest  savings 

The  VA  E  team  must  use  all  the  sources  of 
Information  available  to  determine  If  the 
ultimately  selected  alternate  Is  truly  lower 
cost,  and  perform  required  functions  with- 
out Impairing  the  essential  quality,  rellahll- 
Ity  or  maintainability  An  Important  aspect 
of  the  problem  Is  determination  of  total 
costs  One  solution  might  result  in  lower 
acquisition  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  It 
might  result  In  higher  cost  for  the  life  of  the 
system 

PEOPOSAL    PHA8Z 

The  proposal  phase,  sometimes  called  the 
program  planning  and  reporting  phase.  Is 
the  final  step  In  the  VA  E  Job  Plan  During 
this  phase  three  things  must  be  accotn- 
pllahed, 

1,  The  group  must  thora>ughly  review  all 
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&lt«rnat«  solutions  being  proposed  and  docu- 
ment them  completely  to  make  sure  that  the 
best  value  is  being  presented  and  slgnincant 
savings  reali;  are  being  offered. 

2.  The  group  must  develop  a  sound  pro- 
posal to  management.  In  doing  this,  the 
group  must  consider  not  only  to  whom  It 
must  propose,  but  how  to  propose  solu- 
tions most  effectively 

3  nnally,  the  group  must  present  a  plan 
'or  Implementing  the  proposal  This  action 
U  a  critical  one  If  the  proposal  can't  con- 
Tlnce  management  to  make  the  change,  all 
the  work  goes  for  naught 

A  most  Important  fact  is  that  the  VA  E 
staff  or  team  does  not  make  the  final  deci- 
sions It  only  recommends  to  the  decision 
maker — designer,  architect,  engineer,  or 
owner.  Its  effectiveness  depends  on  Its  per- 
formance (which  has  been  proven  i  and  the 
attitude  of  management. 

When  Is  the  best  time  to  apply  VA  E?  The 
best  time  Is  In  the  early  design  cycle  where 
VA,  E  can  make  Its  maximum  impact  on  coet 
reduction  At  this  point,  however,  without 
accurate  cost  estimates.  It  Is  harder  to  docu- 
ment. But.  major  design  decisions  can  be 
challenged  and  If  changed.  Implemented 
without  much  extra  work. 

The  most  dramatic  application  of  VA/E  Is 
when  bids  have  exceeded  the  budget.  This  Is 
the  least  productive  stage  but  cost  savings 
can  be  documented  more  easily  Major  de- 
sign changes  are  quite  often  prohibitive 
both  from  the  Implementation  costs  and  the 
time  schedule. 

It  Is  most  Important  to  note  that  when 
VA.  E  change  proposals  are  accepted  that  the 
architect-engineer  receive  proper  additional 
service  fees  for  Implementation 

What  are  some  of  the  beneficial  side  effects 
of  VA  E  with  our  own  office?  Better  Internal 
communications  between  disciplines  has  re- 
sulted It  helps  us  to  view  a  building  as  a 
total  system  as  opposed  to  a  collection  of  sep- 
arate design  solutions  for  architectural,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  structural  and  civil  engi- 
neering problems  It  has  inceased  our  Inter- 
nal efficiency  How  much?  By  at  least  five  per- 
cent. Many  other  benefits  are  developing 
continually. 

Architects  and  Engineers,  as  the  major  de- 
cision makers,  must  investigate  all  new  man- 
agement tools  that  will  provide  their  clients 
with  better  service  We  must  not  be  relu- 
tant  to  change  and  especially  In  the  study 
and  adoption  of  new  management  tools  that 
win  offer  our  clients  the  most  value  for  their 
construction  dollar  Value  analysis/ engineer- 
ing Is  a  tool. 


REV.  JOHN  J.  LONO— OREAT  PRIEST. 
GREAT  EDUCATOR.  GREAT  MAN 


HON    JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PXNNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day morning,  the  Reverend  John  J  Long 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  died  in  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  in  dying. 
left  the  community  bereft  of  a  truly 
great  priest,  a  truly  great  educator,  and 
a  truly  great  man. 

Father  Long  came  to  Scranton  with 
one  great  mission  before  him  He  took 
over  the  position  of  president  of  the 
University  of  Scranton  with  an  absolute 
determination  to  make  a  splendid  uni- 
versity an  even  more  distinguished  one 
In  the  academic  world.  He  brought  to- 
gether the  people  of  our  community  In 
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a  manner  we  had  not  seen  before.  He 
gave  each  one  of  us  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion In  the  life  of  that  university  and 
he  gave  every  student  in  that  university 
an  enormous  sense  of  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  community 

Throughout  the  years  when  he  was 
president  of  the  university,  and  in  the 
years  afterward  when  others  took  on 
that  burden,  there  was  scarcely  a  proj- 
ect Initiated  by  the  good  people  of  that 
region  in  which  Father  Long  did  not 
have  a  prominent  i>art  He  had  a  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  community  that 
made  the  community  realize  that  this 
was  a  unique  man  He  had  a  sense  of 
dedication  to  each  individual  In  the 
community  that  has  made  his  loss  a 
very,  very  personal  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  him  as  a 
friend. 

It  is  the  end  of  most  men  to  pass  from 
this  earth  and  to  be  forgotten  quickly. 
Occasionally  there  comes  along  a  man 
who  leaves  such  an  imprint  on  his  time 
that  he  Is  remembered  for  generations 
to  come.  Father  Long  was  such  a  man. 
In  the  death  of  Father  Long,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  extend  sympathy  to  anyone. 
In  his  lifetime,  he  triumphed  over  death 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  only  to  be 
a  quiet  passage  from  the  splendor  of  this 
life  to  the  splendor  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  where  the  God  he  served  so  well 
awaits  him. 

I  know  that  all  of  you.  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  will  join  me  In  a  fervent  prayer 
of  thanks  that  such  a  man  walked  among 
us  here  in  America  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  two  editorials, 
from  the  Scrantonian  and  the  Scranton 
Times: 

(Prom  the  Scrantonian.  June  20.   1971] 
Rrv     John    J.    Long 

The  John  J.  Long  Center  on  the  University 
of  Scranton  campus  will  perpetuate  for  our 
time  and  beyond  the  name  of  the  priest,  edu- 
cator and  builder  whose  contribution  to  the 
University  and  the  oommunlty  was  enor- 
mous. 

As  the  third  Jesuit  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1963  to  1963.  Reverend  John  J. 
Long.  S  J  presided  over  and  gave  inspira- 
tions and  leadership  to  a  decade  of  progress 
In  which  the  physical  complexion  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  transformed  Its  academic  struc- 
ture was  expanded  and  Improved  and  the 
Instltuuon  developed  an  entity  with  a  true 
campus  atmosphere  and  a  record  number  of 
resident  students 

While  the  Long  Center  by  name  will  keep 
the  memory  and  image  of  Father  Long  high 
In  the  consciousness  of  all  of  us.  the  splendid 
building  Itself  represenu  but  a  fraction  of 
the  advancement  made  through  efforts  car- 
ried forward,  brought  to  fruition  or  Initiated 
during  the  period  of  his  stewardship. 

In  all.  12  new  structures  were  erected  and 
will  stand  as  testimony  to  the  productivity  of 
his  tenure  The  face  of  extensive  area  of  the 
city  on  the  fringe  of  downtown  was  altered 
with  the  acquisition  of  properties  on  Qulncy 
and  Monroe  Avenues,  the  Scranton  State  Of- 
fice Building  and  squash  court  and  property 
along  Llndon  Street 

A  fine  Interworklng  between  the  University 
and  the  community  helped  Immeasurably  In 
opening  the  way  for  enlarging  the  University 
Into  the  excellent  asset  It  is  today  The  Board 
of  the  S  R  A  as  constituted  at  the  time 
•Misted  substantially  in  property  acquisi- 
tions  and    financing   and    Father   Long   fre- 
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quently  expressed  gratitude  for  the  under- 
standing and  coop)eratlon  accorded  the  great 
work  of  building  a  modem  University. 

It  was  fltung  that  Father  Long,  a  Phlla- 
dephlan  whose  priestly  and  teaching  en- 
deavors assigned  him  to  various  cities  and 
institutions  before  he  came  here,  lived  out 
his  years  of  retirement  In  Scranton  and  had 
as  his  last  responsibility  the  role  of  advisor 
to  the  University  President  Father  Long 
found  here  a  welcome  and  warmth  he  prized 
and  In  return  he  gave  us  the  fruits  of  work 
superior  in  quality  and  structured  to  endure. 

[From   the  Scranton  Times.  June   19.   1971) 
Fathcs  Long   BBoncirr   Us  ToomrsB 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Long.  S.  J.,  came  to  us 
a  virtual  stranger  nearly  18  years  ago.  He 
stayed  on  first  as  president  of  the  University 
qf  Scranton  and  then  as  adviser  to  succeed- 
ing presidents.  And  because  of  the  personal 
holiness  he  brought  here  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  he  served  he  left  this  com- 
munity at  his  death  yesterday  spiritually 
richer  and  much  taller  academically  than  It 
was  on  his  arrival    Few  men  do  so  well 

Father  Long's  role  In  the  tremendous 
physical  expansion  of  the  university  Is  well 
known.  He  had  much  help  In  this  en- 
deavor because  he  sought  It  out.  It  was 
Father  Long  who  forged  the  strong  link  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  community  by 
Involving  thousands  of  men  and  women  In 
Its  goals  and  enlisting  their  talents  and  con- 
tributions In  fulfilling  those  objectives. 

Through  his  kindly  determination  Father 
Long  was  able  to  bring  about  as  well  the 
broadening  of  the  university  faculty  and 
the  advancement  of  the  university's  scholas- 
tic excellence   in   new  fields  of  learning. 

And  he  gave  of  hinaself  and  the  university 
In  return  His  personal  warmth  made  him 
approachable  to  those  of  high  and  low  sta- 
tion. He  was  never  too  busy  to  give  spiritual 
and  paternal  advice  when  it  was  sought  nor 
to  Join  In  the  furtherance  of  community 
projects.  The  faculties  of  the  university 
were  made  available  to  the  community  un- 
der his  tutelage  for  research  and  consulta- 
tion on  civic  problems,  for  the  enrichment 
of  Its  secondary  educational  programs  and 
for  varied  other  endeavors. 

The  University  of  Scranton  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  man.  It  was  Father  Long's 
benevolence  which  will  live  on  In  the  hearts 
of  men. 


THE  CHOICE  IS  NOT  BETWEEN  FREE 
TRADE  AND  PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

_y     ALSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  our  discussion  of  In- 
ternational trade  is  restricted  to  lan- 
guage that  confuses  more  than  it  en- 
lightens. By  resorting  to  the  terms  "free 
trade"  and  "protectionism."  we  regularly 
Imply  there  is  no  middle  ground  between 
the  two  positions. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Mr.  John  H  Esch. 
of  Sheyboygan,  Wis.,  has  explained  the 
fallacy  In  this  dichotomy.  Mr  Esch, 
president  of  the  Leverenz  Shoe  Co.. 
stresses  that  absolute  free  trade  is  In- 
compatible with  the  role  which  Govern- 
ment must  play  In  promoting  social 
progress: 

Today  In  America  we  can  point  with  hu- 
manltarlan  pride  to  the  legislative  controls 
which  have  raised  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workman  to  the  highest  level 
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in  the  world.  American  citizens  rightfully 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  40  hour  work  week 
with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  the 
legal  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, child  labor  laws,  social  security  and 
every  other  benefit. 

We  also  realize  that  every  product  manu- 
factured In  the  country  Includes  these  costs 
In  Its  selling  price  as  well  as  the  extraorxll- 
n&ry  high  cost  of  being  governed  at  all  levels 
In  America 

Mr.  Esch  maintains  that  the  resiilt  of 
these  social  programs  is  to  prevent  the 
perfect  operation  of  a  free  trade  model. 
which  assumes  that  industries  compete 
with  each  other  between  countries  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  efQclency  and  tech- 
nology Mr  Esch  says : 

The  cost  of  any  American  made  oommodlty 
Is  higher  than  its  foreign  counterpart,  even 
if  the  cost  of  material  and  processing  Is  ac- 
tually the  same  or  less 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  his  conclusions 
form  a  reasonable  standard  for  us  to  con- 
sider in  establishing  international  trade 
policy : 

Whether  we  wish  to  consider  tariff  and 
nontarlff  restrictions,  whether  we  wish  to 
consider  Inequalities  of  cost  burdens,  wheth- 
er we  *-lsh  U)  consider  the  practice  of  Illegal 
dumping,  or  whether  we  wish  to  consider  the 
effect  ol  inflation  on  the  Inflexible  dollar,  the 
fact  remains  that  free  trade  has  been  a  one 
way  street  favoring  our  trading  competitor 
Our  decision  must  be  between  giving  away 
stlU  more,  settling  for  present  Inequality  or 
providing  reasonable  protection  to  the  threat 
of  unfair  competition. 

1  commend  the  speech  to  your  atten- 
tlCHi: 

Prix  Trade  Vkbsts  Prot«ctionisi«? 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  Intrigued  by 
Aesop's  famoiis  fairy  tale  of  the  blind  men 
and  the  elrphant.  and  ae  a  man  I  have  tried 
to  remember  his  leason  You  will  recall  that 
Aesop  Uild  of  the  blind  men  who  sought  U; 
understand  the  app>earance  of  an  elephant 
One.  Judging  the  elephant  by  his  leg.  as- 
sumed that  an  elephant  must  be  something 
like  a  tree,  another  determined  from  the 
trunk  that  an  elephant  was  like  a  serpent 
The  third  felt  the  elephant's  side,  and 
thought  that  an  elej^ant  must  be  like  a  wall 
Each  attempted  to  Judge  an  elephant  from 
where  he  stood,  and  In  each  case  it  was  not 
p>OBSlble  U)  get  the  complete  picture  from 
that  position. 

There  Is  a  great  temptation  to  Judge  the 
issue  at  hand  from  the  position  of  our  per- 
sonal economic  Interests  TTioee  of  us  whoee 
existence  Is  threatened  by  Imports  can  easily 
become  Inclined  toward  protection,  and  those 
of  us  who  profit  from  expnrts  are  easily 
tempted  to  recommend  a  free  trade  posture 
for  our  country  I  believe  that  when  we  stand 
back  and  l(x)k  at  the  big  picture,  we  discover 
that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  In-between 

Today  I  would  like  to  seek  an  understand- 
ing of  the  big  picture  with  you.  by  looking 
at  the  trade  question  In  the  light  of  these 
observations : 

1.  The  Issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection 
la  an  academic  question,  because  there  Is  no 
free  trade,  especially  for  Americans 

2  There  Is  a  need  for  movement  from  our 
selfish  Interests  to  humanitarian  concern  for 
America  and  Americans 

3  Several  economic  facts  of  life  dictate  the 
necessity  of  a  moderate  defense  of  American 
labor  aiul  Industry 

Considering  the  first  of  these  contentions.  I 
would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  there  is  no 
free  trade  and  that  we  are  living  in  times  of 
growing  protectionism  abroad 

Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Resources,  put  It  this 
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way.  "We  are  not  facing  a  simple  choice  be- 
tween free  trade  and  protectionism,  neither 
one  of  them  exists  anj'where  in  the  world.  ' 
The  tendency  of  our  country  to  match 
protectionism  abroad  with  our  own  free  trade 
Inclination  was  described  well  In  an  Inter- 
view by  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  In  the 
US  News  and  World  Report  last  month 
Referring  to  our  trading  partners  he  said. 
"These  countries  have  grown  accustomed  to 
our  being  relaxed,  fairly  generous,  always  for- 
giving, always  easy  In  our  dealings  with  them 
Consequently,  they  have  built  up  tariff  ar- 
rangements, they  have  built  up  trade  restric- 
tions against  US  goods,  they  havp  carved 
out  territorial  areas  where  they  now  grant 
preferences,  and  they  expect  us  to  take  It 
and  like  It  " 

The  policy  that  we  have  pursued  In  the 
years  following  World  War  n  has  been  an  un- 
derstandable one  In  1946  we  were  sitting 
on  nearly  $25  billion  In  gold,  we  had  the  only 
viable  economy  In  the  free  world,  and  we 
were  generous  In  our  trade  agreements  We 
responded  generously  to  the  appeal  of  any 
free  country  In  economic  trouble,  and  In 
those  days  It  was  right  that  we  should.  To- 
day we  have  a  different  situation. 

My  own  personal  exp)erlence  Includes  a 
trade  mission  to  England  t-o  purchase  shoes 
for  our  company  from  an  English  manufac- 
turer and  to  market  our  own  Wisconsin  made 
shoes  In  England.  We  had  a  product  at  the 
time  that  was  In  demand  In  England  and 
that  could  have  been  sold  in  ihe  market  I 
spent  a  day  In  the  .American  Embassy  and 
received  the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation 
and  assistance  In  the  end  I  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Importing  of  shoes  from  Eng- 
land was  a  very  simple  proposition,  but  I 
was  advised  that  I  might  Just  as  well  for- 
get the  posElblUty  of  exporting  to  England. 
The  conditions  were  far  from  reciprocal,  and 
there  surely  wa.s  no  free  trade  for  Americans 
In  September  1970  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  published  a  list  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  United  States  exports  In  69 
countries,  and  should  there  be  any  real  doubt 
In  your  mind  about  the  nonexistence  of  free 
trade  In  the  world  today.  I  would  recommend 
this  list  to  you  The  listing  Includes  quanti- 
tative restrictions  quotas  tax  supported  sub- 
sidies, export  credits  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. Insurance  against  loss  and  outright 
prohibition  There  Is  no  free  trade  for 
Americans 

The  theory  of  free  trade  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  manufacturers  compete 
with  one  another  across  International  bound- 
aries on  the  strength  of  their  own  efficiency 
and  technology  For  American  Industry  this 
Is  not  the  case  Today  In  America  we  can 
point  with  humanitarian  pride  to  the  legis- 
lative controls  which  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  workman  to 
the  highest  level  In  the  world  American  citi- 
zens rightfully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  40- 
hour  workweek  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime,  the  legal  minimum  wage  work- 
men's comi>ensatlon,  child  labor  laws,  social 
security,  and  every  other  benefit  We  also 
realize  that  every  product  manufactured  In 
the  country  Includes  these  costs  In  Its  sell- 
ing price  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  high 
cost  of  being  governed  at  all  levels  in  Amer- 
ica The  result  of  all  of  this  Is  that  the  cost 
of  any  American-made  commodity  is  higher 
than  Its  foreign  counterpart,  even  If  the  cost 
of  material,  and  processing  Is  actually  the 
same,  or  less  The  American  government  Im- 
poses a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  so  long  as  he 
carries  this  burden  without  protection  there 
Is  no  free  market  for  Americans 

Another  American  giveaway  took  place  at 
Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire  In  1949  when 
the  dollar  was  fixed  as  the  international 
standard  of  exchange,  and  all  other  nations 
were  allowed  to  devalue  and  revalue  their 
currency  when  they  see  fit  to  make  It  more 
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costly  to  sell  In  their  markets,  and  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  exporters  Of 
all  the  nations  In  the  world  only  the  United 
States  cannot   exercise   this  option 

Bruce  Clubb,  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
missioner, emphasl2ied  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue  in  this  way  Accordingly  when  we  ex- 
perience unusually  great  Inflation  as  we 
have  for  the  pa^t  five  years,  we  must  ask 
our  workers  and  investors  to  work  harder, 
faster,  and  more  efficiently  to  keep  up  with 
their  foreign  competitors  whose  costs  are  not 
rising  as  fast  When  our  workers  and  In- 
vestors cannot  keep  up,  then  we  ask  them 
to  change  their  line  of  work  Most  other 
countries  would  take  care  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  problem  by  adjusting  their  exchange 
rate,  rather  than  putting  the  entire  burden 
of  adjustment  on  their  Import  competing 
industries" 

The  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  Is 
simply  this.  Whether  we  wish  to  consider 
tan^  and  nontanfj  restrictxoTis.  whether  we 
wish  to  consider  Inequalities  of  cost  burdenj, 
whether  we  wl&h  to  consider  the  practice  of 
illegal  dumping  or  whether  we  wish  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  inflation  on  the  Inflexible 
dollar,  the  fact  remains  that  free  trade  has 
been  a  one  way  street  favoring  our  trading 
competitor  Our  decision  must  be  between 
giving  away  still  more,  settling  for  present 
inequality  or  prortdlng  reasonable  protection 
to  the  threat  of  unfair  comf>etltlon 

A  second  appeal  that  I  would  like  to  m&ke 
to  you  would  be  In  behalf  of  a  movement 
from  personal  self  interest  to  a  hurnanitarian 
concern  for  fellow  Americans 

I  think  that  I  oould  help  lo  make  this 
point  If  you  could  take  a  walk  through  our 
factories  with  me,  and  I  could  introduce  to 
you  the  many  fine  Amertcan  citizens  whose 
working  lives  have  been  spent  maJtlng  some 
of  the  finest  of  Wisconsin's  mens  shoes  Some 
are  veterans  most  are  family  people,  many 
own  homes,  few.  If  any  have  ever  t>een  on 
relief,  or  drawn  unemployment  Insurance 
They  pay  taxes  In  Sheboygan,  New  Holsteln, 
VaJders,  or  In  the  surrounding  communities, 
and  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  fi- 
nancing our  state  and  our  country  through- 
out their  wage  earning  years  TTiey  are  citi- 
zens In  good  standing  Many  of  them  will  be 
through  working  for  life  If  they  lose  their 
shoe  factory  Jobs  Your  computer  may  tell 
you  that  they  are  expendable,  but  If  you 
knew  them,  your  heart  would  tell  you  that 
they  are  not 

If  you  find  It  difficult  to  relate  to  these 
people  as  Individuals  consider  the  effect  of 
their  employment  on  our  relief  rolls  and  on 
your  tax  burden  While  there  are  many  skilled 
workers  In  our  Industry,  there  arc  also  many 
of  modest  skills  Many  workers  are  from  mi- 
nority groups  and  many  live  In  rural  Amer- 
ica In  many  a  small  town  the  local  shoe 
fEictory  Is  the  largest  employer  At  a  time 
when  our  country  is  presuming  to  do  every- 
thing p>osslble  to  provide  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  minority  worker,  for  the  low 
skilled  worker,  and  for  the  rural  poor,  there 
Is  surprising  reluctance  to  save  an  Industry 
that  has  been  fulfilling  this  obligation  for 
America  without  any  subsidy  for  years 

Is  It  really  necessary  to  move  from  our 
one-sided  free  trade  posture  In  order  to  save 
an  industry  like  the  shoe  Industry?  Here  Is  a 
story  of  what  has  happened : 

In  1956  Imports  were  1  <t  of  American 
production. 

In  1970  Imfxjrts  became  42%  of  American 
production 

WhUe  we  have  been  talking  about  what 
might  be  done  to  save  the  shoe  Industry  for 
America,  Imports  increased  27  4*^  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971.  In  March  they  were  61%  of 
production  Eighty-five  factories  closed  last 
year,  a  net  loss  of  140  for  the  decade  Produc- 
tion Is  the   lowest   In    16   years 

Optimists  say  that  In  ten  years  the  do- 
mestic footwear  industry  will  be  gone  un- 
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leas  some  form  of  protection  la  offered  Pea- 
slmlsU  say  that  It  wUl  take  only  Atc  years 
Whether  It  be  Ave  years  or  ten.  the  effect  on 
the  American  constimer  wUl  be  disadvan- 
tageous. If  you  were  not  to  consider  the  loss 
of  the  individual  jobs  or  of  the  industry  of 
concern,  the  effect  on  the  American  con- 
sumer-at-Iar^  should  be  a  >natt«r  of  con- 
cern. When  the  American  footwear  market  is 
at  the  control  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
freed  of  local  competition,  the  American  con- 
aumer  will  pay  the  price.  The  dumping  will 
•top  and  the  profit  taking  will  begin  Not 
only  that,  should  there  be  a  oationaJ  emer- 
gency In  the  future,  ours  will  be  a  nation 
without  shoes  or  apparel,  regardless  of  price. 
The  (Mint  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  I  recognize  that  trade  is  a  two  way 
street.  We  must  seek  a  balance  that  will  per- 
mit vital  industries  to  survive,  that  will  make 
available  a  balance  of  Jobs  to  match  the  tal- 
ents and  skills  of  American  labor,  that  wUl 
permit  the  importing  of  sutBcient  goods  to 
eliminate  the  inefficient  American  manufac- 
turer, and  that  wUl  permit  sufficient  exporta- 
tion of  America's  superior  products  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  b€dance  our 
paymenta.  Each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to 
stand  back  from  our  self-interest  in  this 
matter,  and  to  recognise  the  needs  of  America 
and  Americans 

Finally  I  would  like  to  submit  other  rea- 
sons for  retreating  from  our  unilateral  free 
trade  policy,  and  undertaking  a  moderate 
defense  of  self-interest 

It  is  argued  that  our  national  economy  can 
prosper  by  matching  cash  outflow  due  to  Im- 
ports with  growing  exports  The  truth  is  that 
In  the  trillion  dollar  world  market  United 
States  manufacturers  are  losing  ground.  In- 
flation and  rising  costs  are  taking  United 
States  products  out  of  the  world  market 
The  United  States  share  of  world  exports  in 
19«8  was  23  8'^.  In  1909  23  3=t.  and  In  1970 
down  to  32-  Ours  Is  a  declining  share  of 
the  world  market.  While  this  conference  is 
to  be  commended  on  its  resolve  to  reverse 
this  trend,  we  can  111  afford  to  gamble  our 
iMttional  economy  on  this  hope 

The  rumors  of  favorable  trade  balances 
In  the  past  simply  have  not  been  true  Export 
figures  have  included  AID  giveaways  and 
Public  Law  480  exports  that  are  paid  for  In 
foreign  currency  The  true  result  has  been  a 
deficit  trade  balance  More  than  that  when 
you  recognize  that  freight  and  insurance 
costs  on  imports  are  actually  a  cash  outflow. 
we  find  that  in  the  last  four  years  our  defldt 
trade  balance  has  risen  from  I18«  million  to 
$17  billion  (US  Department  of  Com-census 
publicaUon  Kr990  and  Trends  in  Pyjrelgn 
Trade) 

With  reference  to  this  trend.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Connally  states.  "I  am  not  one  erf 
those  who  treats  this  whole  question  of  for- 
eign trade  with  benign  neglect  I  am  wor- 
ried about  it  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  other 
nations  are  concerned — as  they  ultimately 
will  be  If  we  continue  to  have  balance  of  pay- 
ment deficits  of  »10  billion  a  year— they  must 
be  fair  with  us  We  don't  have  reciprocity  In 
our  trade  agreements  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  It  It  is  Just  that  simple  "  Stanley  Nehmer. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Resources,  put  It  this  way.  "Many  people  feel 
that  the  expansion  of  exports  will  restore 
our  tialance  of  trade  to  a  healthy  condition. 
Certainly  export  growth  plays  a  large  role 
In  meeting  this  objective  But  over  the  last 
decade  our  Imports  have  been  rising  more 
rapidly  than  our  experts,  and  this  Is  building 
problems  for  our  balance  of  payments  far 
Into  the  foreseeable  future  "■ 

Students  of  the  International  economy  are 
Impressed  by  the  spectacular  growth  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the 
European  Common  Market  The  theory  that 
the  American  economy  can  only  grow  with 
the  continuation  of  free  trade  policies  Is  left 
subject  to  real  doubt  when  we  realize  that 
both  the  booming  Japanese  and  Common 
Market  economies  are  intensely  protectionist 
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The  success  of  these  economies  commends  to 
us  a  re-evaluatlon  of  our  unilateral  free  trade 
policies,  and  a  reasonable  defense  of  our  own 
interests 

I  have  tried  this  morning  to  appeal  to  you 
for  an  open  mind  recognizing  that  this  is 
essentially  an  American  problem  that  must 
be  viewed  from  outside  our  special  Interests 
I  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tu  ilty  to  elect  free  trade  as  a  practical  al- 
ternative, because  there  Is  no  free  trade  for 
Americans  In  the  real  world,  and  I  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  reasonable  level  of 
protecuon  for  American  labor  and  industry 
because  it  Is  our  duty  to  our  citizens,  our 
international  credit  demands  it.  our  trading 
partners  are  prospering  under  It.  and  our 
national  economy  requires  It.  Should  there 
be  any  uncertainty  m  your  mind  as  to  where 
to  begin  with  a  reasonable  level  of  protection, 
may  I  suggest  sho^" 
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THE  LAUGHABLE  LEGEND  OF 
UNCLE  SAM 


HON.  C.4RLET0N  J    KING 

or    MXW     TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  KING  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
24  issue  of  the  ChrtsUan  Science  Moni- 
tor enUtled  'The  Laughable  Legend  of 
Uncle   Sam." 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  Congress  in  1961  des- 
ignating Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y., 
as  progenitor  of  Ameiicas  national  sym- 
bol, and  because  I  still  have  the  high 
privilege  and  honor  to  represent  the 
city  of  Troy.  N.Y  ,  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  legend  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  article  follows: 
Thk  Laucrablc  Legend  of  Unclz  Sam 
(By    Lloyd    J     Llnford) 

That  astute  fellow  decked  out  In  top  hat, 
striped  pants  and  chin  whiskers,  whom  we 
fondly  call  Uncle  Sam.  Is  a  legendary  char- 
acter with  origins  that  were  considered  laugh- 
able by  early-day  Americans  who  appreci- 
ated a  good  Joke. 

A  lesser  personage  might  not  have  sur- 
vived such  odds,  but  Sam  overcame  his 
mirthful  beginnings  and  has  come  on  to 
enjoy  world-wide  notoriety. 

How  the  nickname  "Uncle  Sam"  canxe 
about  is  one  of  those  quirks  of  history  that 
prove  truth  really  can  be  stranger  than  Ac- 
tion. 

The  story  t>eglns  back  In  the  early  1800's 
when  the  young  nation  found  Itself  em- 
broiled in  another  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain— the  War  of  ISia — not  many  years  after 
the  Revolution  had  severed  ties  with  the 
mother    country. 

A  certain  meat  packer  and  dealer  named 
Samuel  Wilson  had  built  up  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  town  of  Troy,  near  Albany  In 
eastern  New  York  State  Troy  was  an  Im- 
portant trading  center  those  days  for  the 
country's  expansion  to  the  north  and  west, 
as  well  as  for  the  Army. 

Sam  WUson  who  was  the  butt  of  the 
Joke  in  question,  was  a  stalwart  citizen  of 
the  Troy  community  well-known  for  his 
honesty,  common  sense  and  Jovial  disposi- 
tion. And.  of  course,  he  was  affectionately 
called  "Uncle  Sam"  by  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances 
By  1813  when  the  war  started,  Sam  WUson 


had  become  prominent  In  state  affairs  and 
thus  was  a  natural  choice  for  serving  as  in- 
spiector  of  provisions  for  the  VB  Army  In  the 
ar«*.  And  it  was  natural,  too.  perhaps  that 
as  a  leading  meat  packer  he  was  called  upon 
to  supply  meat  to  the  Army  quartermaster. 

Soon  after  the  fighting  began,  a  group  of 
government  officials  visited  the  Wilson  plant 
In  Troy.  One  of  the  group  casually  asked 
a  workman  what  the  "US"  stamped  on  the 
meat  barrels  stood  for  Actually,  it  referred 
to  the  US  government.  But  the  workman 
Jokingly  replied  that  the  US.  stamp  rep- 
resented his  ^oss.  Uncle  Sam  WUson  Thus 
was  bom  the  nickname  of  the  United  States. 

PoUowlng  the  Incident,  "Uncle  Sam  "  be- 
came a  standard  Joke  around  the  area  and 
In  the  Army.  The  term  spread  among  sol- 
diers of  that  day  much  as  "OI"  (govern- 
ment Issue)  took  over  during  World  War  11. 
Before  long  all  government  property  was 
being  referred  to  as  Uncle  Sam's 

Newspapers  and  magazines  at  home  and 
abroad  picked  up  the  name,  too,  and  In 
a  matter  of  years  Uncle  Sam  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  national  character  and  the  govern- 
ment Itself 

Cartoonists  were  especially  Instrumental  in 
fixing  the  name  and  the  Image  Historians 
credit  the  popular  British  magazine  Punch 
and  Its  cartoons  showing  a  lean,  whiskered 
gentleman  wearing  a  top  hat  and  striped 
trousers  with  having  set  the  stage  for  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  Uncle  Sam  con- 
cept. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  such  noted  American  cartoonists 
as  Thomas  Nast,  Joseph  Keppler.  and  oth- 
ers. Uncle  Sam  had  become  firmly  entrench- 
ed in  people's  minds  as  the  symbol  of  the 
republic. 

One  of  the  most  Imaginative  and  lasting 
treatments  of  the  symbol  Is  James  Mont- 
gomery Plagg's  Army  recruiting  poster 
showing  the  Imposing  figure  of  Uncle  Sam 
pointing  his  finger  and  saying:  "I  want  you 
.  ."  Flagg's  fxjster.  credited  with  bringing 
In  countless  recruits  and  otherwise  fanning 
the  flames  of  patriotism,  was  used  exten- 
sively In  tKJth  world  wars. 

As  alert  readers  may  sense.  Uncle  Sam 
has  changed  with  the  times  as  cartoonists 
have  adapted  his  Image  to  suit  current  Is- 
sues and  their  timely  conception  of  what 
the  nation's  Image  should  b«  at  any  pcur- 
tlcular  point  In  history  But  his  likeness  re- 
mains unmistakable  and  his  usefulness  un- 
challenged. 

As  for  Uncle  Sam  Wllaon,  who  took  It  all 
as  good-natured  Jest,  he  continued  to  pros- 
per In  meat  and  other  business  lines  and 
enjoyed  the  limelight  as  one  of  Ttoy's  lead- 
ing citizens.  Historians  find  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  took  advantage  of  his  prlvUeged  sta- 
tus as  the  patron  saint  of  the  republic  In 
his  business  and  social  affairs.  It  was  Just 
a  good  Joke. 

Sam  WUson  passed  on  July  31.  18M,  at 
the  age  of  88  His  grave  site  In  Troy  is 
marked  by  a  four-ton  granite  monument 
Inscribed:  "In  loving  memory  of  Uncle  Sam. 
the  name  originating  with  Samuel  WUson 
(176e-1854)  during  the  War  of  1812  and 
since   adopted    by   the   United   States." 

In  1961  the  US  Congress  adopted  a  res- 
olution saluting  Uncle  Sam  Wilson  as  "the 
progenitor  of  Amerl,:>a's  national  symbol." 


SCHOOL   BUSES   AND   THE   NEW 
AMERICAN   REVOLUTION 


HON    JOHN  R    RARICK 

UK     LUlilSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  that  area  of  the  United  States 
known  as  the  South  have  additional  rea- 
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son  to  question  the  sincerity,  motiva- 
tion, and  intent  of  those  at  the  helm 
of  our  countiT. 

Our  Nation's  leaders  announce  that 
the  South  is  leading  the  Nation  in  racial 
mixing,  including  public  school  Integra- 
tion. We  are  told,  as  are  all  Americans, 
that  it  is  the  North  that  is  dragging  its 
feet;  that  It  is  with  the  Northern  mod- 
erates and  liberals  who  have  consistently 
pointed  their  fingers  at  the  South  where 
the  true  racial  problem  still  exists. 

Then  in  a  matter  of  days,  the  Nixon 
administration  announces  that  it  has 
written  39  school  districts  in  17  South- 
ern and  border  States  ordering  more 
integration  and  more  busing  to  advance 
the  doctrine  of  racial  proportions 

But,  the  North  remains  unscathed 
Apparently  the  doctrine  of  conquered 
provinces  remains  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican administration 

And,  to  make  race  mixing  profitable 
and  more  palatable  to  the  Southern 
politicians,  the  administration  urges 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  reve- 
nue sharing  to  Southern  .sch(X)!  districts 
in  the  form  of  large  sums  of  money 
hopefully  to  provide  "emergency  school 
aid  for  quality  integrated  education." 

A  more  real  reason  for  the  President's 
insistence  on  such  benevolence  from  the 
American  taxpayers  is  to  buy  the  school 
buses  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  Chief  Justice's  order  Reports  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  indicate  school  buses  for 
that  city  alone  will  cost  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000 

Perhaps  the  President  and  his  loyal 
band  of  experts  and  advLsers  are  satis- 
fled  with  their  progress  toward  Inte- 
grated education  in  the  South  and  have 
now  concerned  themselves  with  improv- 
ing the  economy  by  .selling  school  buses 
We  need  only  to  find  out  who  in  the 
administration  is  in  the  school  bus  bus- 
ness  to  learn  the  answer 

I  Include  several  related  newsclippings 
and  the  Herald  of  FYeedom  from  Jime  25, 
1971,  in  the  RrroRo  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  June  23.  1971  ] 
BiTSiNC  Orders  Sknt  to  Schools  in 
39    Dtstbictts 
(By  Peter  MUlus) 
The   Nixon   administration   said   yesterday 
it    has    written    39    school    districts    In    17 
Southern  and  Border  states  that  they  have 
some    more   desegregating    to   do    under    the 
Supreme  Court's  April  20  pro-busing  decree 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  sent  letters  to  the  39  districts  last 
Friday    A  sp>okeaman  said  more  wUl  be  sent 
this  week. 

The  letters  are  the  first  time  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved  In  a  major  way  of  \t&  own 
voUtlon  to  enforce  the  busing  mandate 
HKW  did  earlier  recommend  extensive  cross- 
town  busing  in  at  least  three  Southern  cities 
But  It  did  so  m  each  case  as  a  consultant. 
after  a  Judge  eislced  for  its  opinion 

The  department  said  yesterday  it  has  ten- 
tatively Identified  80  tu  UK)  districts  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  thai  have  sut>stantially  dis- 
proportionate" racial  ratios  in  one  or  more 
schools  and  are  thus  subject  for  action  under 
the  new  Supreme  Court  decree 

There  are  4345  -schixji  districts  In  the  17 
Southern  and  Border  states  HEW  has  Juris- 
diction over  about  3660  Most  of  the  others 
Including  most  of  the  South  s  big  cities,  have 
been  taken  into  court 

It  was  chiefly  these  big  cities  that  the 
Supreme  Courts  April  decree  affected.  Most 
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of  the  HEW  districts  are  smaller,  and  many 
of  them  have  no  or  relatively  few  black  chil- 
dren in  them. 

The  39  announced  yesterday  Include  Vir- 
ginia Beach  and  Martinsville,  Va.;  Wicomico 
County  on  the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore;  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Guirp>ort,  Miss.;  Paducah, 
Covington  and  the  suburbs  of  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  AmarlUo.  Tex. 

Eight  of  the  districts  are  in  North  Carolina, 
seven  In  South  Carolina,  five  In  Texas. 

Prince  George's  County  Is  on  the  list  to 
get  a  letter,  but  hasn't  yet.  Alexandria  will 
probably  be  on  the  list  as  well. 

There  Is  only  one  district  on  the  list  "with 
which  HEW  has  already  begun  detailed  nego- 
tiations. That  Is  Columbia,  S.C,  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  HEW  purview. 

Columbia  has  about  40.000  students,  about 
half  of  whom  are  black  Last  year,  before 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  HEW  let  It 
leave  about  half  of  those  black  students  In 
black  schools  Inside  black  neighborhoods. 
Now  It  will  have  to  bus  them  out. 

HEW's  letter  set  no  deadlines,  but  several 
officials  agreed  yesterday  that  "It's  this  Sep- 
tember." 

The  department  said  some  districts  listed 
yesterday  have  only  one  or  two  "dispropor- 
tionate" schools  and  may  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court  standards  with  only 
minor  adjustments.  But  "most  will  have  to 
bus,"  one  official  said. 

[PVom  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1971] 
Leaders  Agree  on  Race  Plan  for  School,s 

Jackson,  Miss  ,  June  23  — School  district 
officials  and  civil  rights  leaders  agreed  today 
on  a  plan  for  desegregating  the  city's  ele- 
mentary schools  through  busing  and  educa- 
tional parks 

Both  sides.  In  the  first  compromise  they've 
ever  reached  agreed  the  plan  would  remain 
In  effect  lor  three  years  without  a  court  chal- 
lenge. The  school  district  is  the  largest  In  the 
slate. 

Dr  Harry  S  Klrshman  acting  superinten- 
dent of  schools  said  the  agreement  wlii  aJ- 
fect  some  18.000  to  19.000  elementary  school 
children,  with  some  8.000  to  9.000  being 
bused  to  classes 

Klrshman  estimated  buses  will  cost  be- 
tween $300. 0(X)  and  »400.000.  while  two  edu- 
cational [>ajks  for  fifth  and  sixth  graders  will 
cost  about  11  5  million  He  said  some  school 
tax  increase  probably  would  be  needed  tc- 
augment   available   state   and    federal    funds 

The  educational  park  concept  is  built  on 
clusters  of  modules  around  a  common  center 
Each  module  Is  to  accommodate  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  traditional  classrooms  with  30-1 
pupU-ttacher  ratios 

The  South  Jackson  Park  would  have  2,391 
pupils.  43  per  cent  of  them  black,  and  the 
North  Jackson  Park  would  have  2,437  pupUs, 
64  per  cent  of  them  black, 

IProcn  the  Sunday  Washington  Star,  June  6 
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US       STRICTLT      ENrORCINC     Sthcmdls     Rt-LINO 

(By  John  Mathews  i 

The  Def)artment  of  Health,  Educjitlcn  and 
Welfare  last  week  continued  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Intends  t<:. 
rigorously  follow  principles  set  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  April  20  school  desegre- 
gallcn  decision. 

In  plans  filed  by  HEW  at  the  request  of 
federal  courts  In  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.. 
Wednesday,  and  In  Nashville.  Tenn  Tuesday 
the  government  recommended  substantially 
Increased  busing  of  school  children  to  eflect 
school  desegregation  In  each  case,  the  local 
federal  court  eventually  will  order  a  desegre- 
gation plan,  considering  both  the  government 
proposal  and  that  made  by  the  local  school 
board 

While  HETW  has  been  responding  Uj  direc- 
tions by  court*  to  submit  desegregation  plans, 
the  department  has  yet  to  say  clearly  how  It 
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wUl  apply  the  principles  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  school  desegregation  plans 
It  has  negotiated  directly  with  school  dis- 
tricts. 

INDrVmUAL    APPROACH 

Indications  are  that  HEW  intends  to  avoid 
setting  national  guidelines,  but  prefers  in- 
stead to  deal  with  school  districts  on  a  ca&e- 
by-case  basis.  Politically,  this  approach  Is 
viewed  as  less  controversial  and  more  man- 
ageable than  a  national  pronouncement  af- 
fecting ai:   desegregating  school   districts, 

HEW  statistics  show  that  754  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  11  Southern  states  negotiated 
desegregation  plans  with  the  department  An- 
other 640  are  desegregating  under  court  or- 
ders, and  44  axe  stiii  m  litigation  A  total  of 
2,904  school  district*,  most  ol  them  smaller 
school  systems,  are  termed  fully  desegre- 
gated' and  have  regularly  filed  compliance 
agreements  renewed   by  HE\\' 

In  Corpus  Chrlstl  Nashvilie,  and  In  the 
AusUn,  Tex  ,  plan,  filed  May  14,  HEW  for  the 
first  time  adopted  the  principle  of  non-con- 
Uguous  zoning  set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Non-contiguous  zoning  is  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  neighbctrhood  school  policy 
since  the  new  attendance  zone  may  be  a 
combination  of  two  previous  attendance 
zones  located  at  some  distance  from  one  an- 
other, or  a  gerrymandered  zone.  The  new 
zone  Invariably  requires  busing  of  school 
children 

PAIRI.NC      RIXrCMMENDEr' 

In  all  three  cases,  HEW  has  also  recom- 
mended pairing  of  white  and  black  schools 
and  satellite  zones  which  sweep  across  neigh- 
borhoods to  bring  together  In  sch(.(Ol!i  white 
and  non-white  children  separated  by  segre- 
gated housing 

The  Corpus  Chrtstl  plan  filed  by  HEW  with 
Judge  Woodrow  Seals,  orders  the  b'using  of 
about  10,000  school  children  m  a  school  dis- 
trict which  previously  bused  oiily  small  num- 
bers The  district  has  more  Mexican-Amen- 
can  and  Negro  students  than  Anglo  students 
while  suburban  school  districts  are  heavily 
white  The  racial  f>ercentages  of  the  district 
are  49  percent  Mexican -American  45  percent 
Anglo  and  6  percent  black 

14.500     MORI     BrSEC 

With  more  than  92,000  children  In  its 
schools.  Corpus  Christ!  currently  .has  17  ele- 
mentary. 5  Junior  high  and  2  high  schools 
which  are  80  percent  or  more  Mexican-Amer- 
ican and  Negro  The  HEW  plan  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  racial  concentration  m  the 
schools  An  HEW  spokesman  however,  could 
not  say  whether  any  largely  white  or  mi- 
nority schools  would  remain. 

The  Nashville  plan  calls  for  the  biising  of 
14.600  more  students  The  system  currently 
buses  33  500  student*  and  the  additional  btjs- 
Ing  recommended  by  HEW  will  bring  the 
number  of  children  bused  to  more  than  half 
the  total  enrollment  of  95,300  One  Nashville 
high  school  would  still  have  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  black  students,  although  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  will  be  reduced  from  92  to 
65  percent 

In  it*  April  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  busing,  noncontiguous  zoning  and 
f>alrlng  of  schools  are  legitimate  devices  for 
desegregating  schools  The  court  added  that 
a  school  system  would  have  to  give  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  retaining  Individual  schools 
with  predominantly  minority  enroUment* 

The  burden  of  decldmg  what  constitutes 
reasonable  desegregation  plans  was  placed 
by  the  high  court  on  the  US  District  Cotirts. 

(Ftom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  14,  1971  ! 

High  Comr  RtrtiNc  PtTs  School  Boards 

IN    BrND 

(By  Curtis  J  Sltomer) 

Los  KstXLES. — Jolted  by  the  United  States 

Supreme    Court    decision    that    bond    iwuea 
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m«7  require  approTiJ  of  more  than  •  ma- 
jority of  local  Toters  to  b*  le^l.  California 
schools — ac  well  aa  others  acroas  the  nation — 
may  be  forced  to  lean  harder  on  st*t«  and 
federal  go.-ernmentB  for  flnancing  their 
building  needa 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  was  on  a  West 
Virginia  law  that  required  a  60  percent  af- 
flrmatlre  vote  on  bond  issues  or  raises  in 
lAX  rates.  The  state's  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— lu  highest  tribunal — had  thrown  out 
the  law.  declaring  that  It  violated  the  equal- 
protection  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  by 
sidestepping  one-mAn.  one-vote  majority 
rule. 

LOWn  COtJBT  OVXEaT71.n> 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overruled  that 
decision,  thereby  reinstating  West  Virginia's 
law — and  thus  also  upholding  similar  laws 
in  other  states  such  as  California  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  such  laws  do  not  violatfe 
the  one-man.  one-vote  concept  so  long  as 
they  do  not  "authorize  discrimination 
against  any  identifiable  class." 

Now  a  Rand  Corporation  report,  under- 
taken for  the  California  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Reform,  strongly  urges 
centralizing  school  financing  at  the  stAte 
level. 

An  economist.  Dr  Stephen  M.  Banio.  prin- 
cipal author  of  this  study,  says  that  such  a 
move  would  eliminate  vast  Inequities  among 
school  districts  in  both  taxing  and  spending. 
He  says  a  shift  to  a  statewide  property  tax. 
either  on  all  property  or  at  least  on  Indtis- 
trtal  and  commercial  property,  would  be  a 
fairer  method  of  school  financing  than  the 
present  dependence  on  local  homeowners  and 
voters. 

CALIFOBNtA  AmcTXD 

In  West  Virginia  the  US  Supreme  Court. 
In  effect,  also  voided  a  California  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  last  June — which  was  also 
baaed  on  "equal  protection."  The  court  here 
has  set  aside  a  longtime  state  requirement 
that  two-thirds  of  the  voters  are  needed  to 
approve  city,  county,  and  school -district 
bond   Issues. 

Three  California  districts  are  immediately 
affected  by  the  U  S  decision  Since  last  year's 
ruling,  voters  In  southern  California's 
Antelope  Valley  approved  MS  million  in 
school  construction  bonds  by  a  57  p«roent 
majority.  And  the  Los  Angeles  suburb  Loe 
Nletoa  passed  by  a  66  percent  aflSrmatlve 
vote  for  •980,000  in  building  bonds  These 
referendums  now  are  Invalid  since  they 
failed  to  achieve  a  two- thirds  (66.67  percent) 
majority. 

LOS   ANCELCS   HFT    HAJID 

Hardest  hit.  however,  is  the  733,000-8tu- 
dent  Los  Angeles  district  Itself,  this  nation's 
second  largest,  which  had  Just  approved  »198 
million  in  school  bonds  to  rebuild  and  re- 
place facilities  damaged  by  the  Peb  9  earth- 
quake here. 

The  ballot  measure  narrowly  missed — (by 
fewer  than  1.500  votes  i — clearing  the  two- 
thirds  requirement.  And  otnclals  were  hope- 
ful that  the  US.  Supreme  Court  would  up- 
bold  the  1970  state  ruling  and  validate  the 
passage  of   the   bonds   on   a   majority   bMis 

Now  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
says  It  will  have  to  seek  permission  from 
the  State  Legislature  to  hike  a  special  over- 
ride tax  from  10  to  50  cents  to  bring  more 
than  150  stricken  schools  up  to  state  earth- 
quake standards.  Also,  district  Superintend- 
ent WlUiam  J  Johnson  says  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  the  voters  in  a  special 
election  next  October  to  try  to  recoup  needed 
bond  funds 

Meanwhile,  state  school  chief  Wllaon  C 
Riles  shows  little  optimism  about  paoalng 
school  bond  issues  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
He  notes  that  in  1970  60  percent  of  thoee 
presented  to  voters  up  and  down  this  state 
failed  to  muster  this  type  of  support  How- 
ever, a  high  proportion  did  achieve  a  simple 
majority  approval. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  TT.8.  Supreme  Court  edict  oomes  at  a 
time  when  public  schools  both  here  and 
acroas  the  nation  are  feeling  a  severe  finan- 
cial pinch. 

Moves  to  Uft  some  of  the  fiscal  burden 
from  local  taxpayers  and  depend  more  on 
state  flnancing  have  been  rebuffed  In  Cali- 
fornia reoenUy.  chiefly  by  thoee  who  fear 
losing  local  control  of  schools. 

I  Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  June  36.  1971] 
Racism  avo  thi  US  StTpaxMK  CotTBT 
The  US  Supreme  Court  decision  In  April 
1971  authorizing  the  busing  of  children  to 
Integrate  public  schools  is  In  Itself  a  form 
of  racism.  While  segregation  has  been  de- 
clared Illegal,  forced  Integration  is  just  as 
Illegal  and  the  decision  is  a  usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  Is  In  violation  of 
the  US,  Constitution  Congressman  John  R 
Rarlck  has  pointed  out  that  the  average 
American  U  being  told  via  TV  and  news- 
papers that  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
legalized"  busing  of  school  children  and  that 
the  Supreme  Courts  order  Is  the  Law  of  the 
Land  "Nothing,'  he  said,  "could  be  further 
from  the  truth,"  The  law  of  the  land  is  de- 
rived from  Article  VI  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion which  states;  "This  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby  "  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 

provides  that  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  to 
be  the  Law  of  the  Land.  To  the  contrary, 
judges  are  bound  by  acts  of  Congress  and 
Coigress  made  the  matter  of  busing  clear  In 
Tide  42  of  the  US.  Code,  section  aOOOC-B 
which  reads; 

.  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  offlclal  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  the  school  dis- 
trict to  another  In  order  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power 
of  the  court  to  insure  compliance  with  Con- 
stitutional Standards  " 

Definition  (b)  of  the  above  section  states: 
'Desegregation  means  the  aaalg^nment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  scboola  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race  but 

desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  " 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a 
follow-up  to  the  1964  Warren  Court  Decision 
which  was  in  no  small  part  based  on  studies 
made  by  Ounnar  Myrdal.  who  was  Identified 
as  a  notorious  Swedish  Communist  In  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee in  March  of  19fi8.  The  Infamous 
Supreme  Court  Desegregation  decision  of 
May  17,  1964  set  the  stage  for  racial  trou- 
bles which  have  continued  ever  since  It  was 
the  efforts  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  on  be- 
half of  the  NAACP,  which  brought  about  the 
school  desegregation  decision  of  1964  Mar- 
shall was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  a 
US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  and  Is 
now  a  U  S  Supreme  Court  Justice  himself 
Thurgood  Jklarahall,  according  to  official  rec- 
ords, had  several  affiliations  with  organiza- 
tions cited  as  Communist  and  subversive  and 
practiced  law  m  New  York  State  for  over  30 
years  without  a  license 

The  recent  "busing"  decision  was  as  a  re 
suit  of  a  case  In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
school  system  In  North  Carolina  In  that  case 
approximately  two  years  ago.  US  District 
Court  Judge  James  B  McMillan  ruled  that 
all  known  ways  of  desegregating  Including 
busing,  should  be  cor\aldered,  and  a  year  ago 
Judge  McMillan  ordered  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents across  a  wide  area  Appeals  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court  ended  In  the  recent  Burger 
Court  decision  to  permit  busing. 
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us  District  Court  Judge  James  B  McMil- 
lan was  bom  in  Ooldsboro,  North  Carolina, 
December  19,  1916.  the  son  of  Robert  Hunter 
McMillan  and  the  former  Louise  Outlaw.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  In  1937  and  Harvard  Law  School  In 
1940  On  February  37.  1944  he  married  Mar- 
garet Blalr  Miles  Judge  McMillan  is  known 
as  a  liberal,  a  one-worlder.  and  has  been  a 
member  and  supjjorter  of  the  subversive 
United  World  Federalists  for  many  years. 
With  a  weird  sense  of  humor.  Judge  McMillan 
has  a  battery-run  toy  school  bus  which  he 
zooms  around  on  his  office  carpet.  Judge 
McMillan  was  appointed  to  the  federal  bench 
In  1966  In  one  of  the  last  appointments 
made  by  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  Charlotte,  NC  school  desegregation 
case  was  instituted  by  Julius  Chambers,  a  36- 
year  old  Negro  attorney  employed  by  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.  He  had  argued  the  case  from  Its  origins 
Ui  Charlotte  In  1969  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Washington.  DC.  The  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc  receives  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  financial  support 
through  what  Is  known  as  "The  Committee 
of  100."  located  in  Suite  1900  at  1778  Broad- 
way. New  York  City.  The  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc.  describes 
Itself  as  being  the  "principal  legal  arm  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  serving  members  of  all 
organizations  and  unaffiliated  Individuals.  No 
part  of  any  other  organization.  It  is  an  In- 
dependent non-profit  corporation,  with  Its 
own  directors,  staff  and  budget."  Contribu- 
tions to  It  are  deductible  for  VS.  Income  Tax 
purposes.  The  political  orientation  of  The 
Committee  of  100  may  readily  be  determined 
by  noting  some  of  Its  members  such  as  Roger 
N.  Baldwin.  John  C  Bennett,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
Henry  Hltt  Crane.  Prank  P  Graham,  Horace 
M.  Kallen.  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  Albert  Sprague 
Coolidge,  all  of  whom  have,  according  to 
published  records,  varying  degrees  of  af- 
filiation with  either  Communists,  Commu- 
nist-front organizations,  or  Communist 
enterprises 

In  a  recent  letter  soliciting  funds  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defease  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
black  poverty,  unemployment,  job  discri- 
mination, job  promotion  and  hunger.  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  lawsuits  to  force  Inte- 
gration or  busing. 

The  NAACP,  which  Is  responsible  for  insti- 
tuting the  action  which  brought  about  the 
1964  decision  and  this  moet  recent  one  on 
busing,  has  been  described  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  having  a  "subversive  char- 
acter "  The  State  of  Georgia  Commission  on 
Education,  stated  In  an  official  report,  "It 
might  be  enlightening  to  give  some  totals 
which  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  top 
leadership  of  the  NAACP  has  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communist-front  apparatus. 
Listed  on  the  current  letterheads  of  the 
NAACP  are  the  names  of  236  different  na- 
tional officers.  One  hundred  forty-five  (or 
more  than  61  percent)  of  these  individuals 
have  been  involved.  In  one  way  or  another, 
with  Communist  enterprises,  for  a  grant  total 
of  3J00  affiliations  of  public  record  Forty- 
six  of  these  NAACP  national  officers  have  had 
one  or  two  Communist  affiliations;  99  have 
had  3  or  more  such  affiliations;  53  have  bad 
10  or  more;  and  46  have  had  15  or  more," 

The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund,  according  to  Newsweek  of  May 
3,  1971,  plans  to  institute  lawsuits  In  at 
least  49  Southern  cities.  Including  Birming- 
ham, Little  Rock,  Dallas,  Houston,  At- 
lanta, Tampa,  Memphis  and  Richmond  for 
new  Integration  programs  Some  3  million 
children  attend  public  school  in  these  cit- 
ies and  If  just  20  per  cent  of  them  had  to 
be  bused,  that  would  mean  transportation 
for  600.000  students  In  cities  that  have  few 
school  buses  now. 
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The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  May 
10,  1971  pointed  out  that  school  district  at- 
tendance zones  may  be  gerrymandered  and 
pupils  shifted  from  one  school  to  another  by 
pairing  or  grouping  of  schools.  Antl-buslng 
laws  that  obstruct  desegregation  are  uncon- 
stitutional according  to  the  article  which 
stated,  "The  broad  rules  that  the  Court  laid 
down  give  a  green  light  to  virtually  all  the 
devices  for  racial  mixing  that  havt  provoked 
so  much  controversy — and  occasional  vio- 
lence— in  the  South" 

Jack  Oreenberg,  director  of  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  who  argued  the  cases 
before  the  Court  said,  "The  country  Is  go- 
ing toward  an  integrated  society  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  turned  baw:k  from 
that,  in  spite  of  many  dire  predictions  it 
would."  When  Thurgood  Marshall  left  the 
NAACP  to  become  a  U.S.  Superior  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge,  his  place  in  the  NAACP  was 
taken  by  Jack  Oreenberg. 

The  NY  Times  of  October  6,  1961  stated, 
"Professor  Walter  Gellhorn,  an  authority  on 
olvll  liberties,  sparked  Mr.  Greenberg's  in- 
terest In  the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
when  Mr.  Marshall  asked  Professor  Gellhorn 
to  recommend  a  bright  student  to  help  han- 
dle some  of  the  NAACP  cases,  the  professor 
submitted  Mr  Greenberg's  name"  Profes- 
sor Gellhorn  was  a  long-time  friend  of  Thur- 
good Marshall;  they  had  been  together  on 
the  National  Committee  of  a  Communist 
front,  the  International  Juridical  Associa- 
tion. Louis  Budenz.  m  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  to  Investigate  Exempt  Tax 
Exempt  Foundations  on  December  23.  1952. 
Identified  Prof  Walter  F  Gellhorn  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  Professor  Gell- 
horn was  also  a  member  of  the  Communist 
front,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  as  was 
Thurgood  Marshall.  According  to  the  NY. 
Times,  Jack  Oreenberg,  Marshall's  successor 
In  the  NAACP,  feels  that  law  is  a  religion 
and  "he  once  confided  that  the  only  place 
where  he  really  felt  he  was  in  a  house  of 
religion  was  when  he  entered  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States" 

Representative  John  R.  Rarlck,  addressing 
the  House  of  Representatives,  stated 

"Our  responsibility  under  that  Constitu- 
tion is  plain.  The  American  people  have  no 
redress  but  in  this  House.  The  power  of  Im- 
peachment rests  with  us.  The  power  of  the 
purse  rests  with  us  The  very  existence  and 
Jurisdiction  of  every  district  court  and  oourt 
of  appeals  In  the  federal  system  rests  with 
us.  The  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Oourt  is  entirely  ours  to 
bestow,  limit  or  abolish. 

"We  behold  Judges,  ignore  the  positive 
statute  law  which  we  have  enacted  and  the 
Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to 
uphold. 

"Freedom  of  choice  is  not  an  empty  slogan. 
Freedom  of  choice  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
American  liberty.  The  American  people  still 
understand  this  and  we  must  understand 
that  there  la  a  pwlnt  beyond  which  the  great 
law-abiding  majority  cannot  be  pushed  We 
are  perilously  near  that  point. 

"I  state  plainly  and  simply  that  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  founded  neither  In  any  possible  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  nor  In  any 
possible  understanding  of  the  law 

"It  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  arbitrary  and 
unfettered  exercise  of  naked  power 

"Long  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
free  men  of  this  very  possibility,  when  he 
dramatically  pointed  out  that  of  all  tyranny, 
judicial  tyranny  is  the  most  fe«xful 

"If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  a  State  to  assign  pupils  to  a  school 
solely  because  of  their  race.  It  nMJces  no 
difference  whether  the  object  of  such  assign- 
ment is  segregation  or  farced  Integration  un- 
der the  newly  Invested  'Doctrine  of  Racial 
Proportion  '  If  government  has  no  pc>wer  to 
forcefully  segregate.  It  has  no  power  to  force- 
fully Integrate, 
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"It  does  not  take  genius  to  understand 
that  the  State  either  has  that  power  or  does 
not.  Until  1954,  It  had  such  power.  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  change,  but  in  1964  the 
Warren  court  decided  the  power  had  van- 
ished The  Warren  Burger  court  has  now 
decided  that  although  the  State  has  no  such 
power,  the  court  has, 

"What  the  preposterous  decision  amounts 
to  18  that  racial  school  assignments  are  un- 
constitutional if  they  are  made  by  the  States, 
but  constitutional  If  made  by  the  courts 

"These  decisions  are  a  gross  distortion  of 
any  possible  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  militancy  of  civil  rights  groups  began 
with  the  1964  Supreme  Court  decision,  with 
freedom  rides,  marches,  demonstrations,  sit- 
ins,  and  civil  disturbances,  which  ultimately 
led  to  riots,  lawlessness,  anarchy  and  liisur- 
rectlon  In  high  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  have  been  untold  Instances  of  as- 
saults, robbery,  rapes,  destruction  of  property 
and  even  attacks  on  school  teachers  National 
Negro  militant  groups  advocate  segregation 
of  blacks  from  whites  but  neither  the  federal 
government  nor  the  Supreme  Court  takes  no- 
tice of  this  The  Black  Muslims  (with  thou- 
sands of  members  throughout  the  country* 
and  other  black  nationalist  groups  advocate 
separation  of  the  races  and  practice  blatant 
racism.  The  court  decision,  brought  about  by 
a  subversive  organization,  suppoeedly  is  to 
benefit  Negro  children,  yet  no  one  has  taken 
a  referendum  as  to  what  white  and  Negro 
parents  actually  want  for  their  children  In 
Richmond,  Va.  a  city  official  conducted  a  poll 
and  found  that  99 'T-  of  the  whites  opposed 
mandatory  busing  as  did  85'^,  of  the  blacks 
Nevertheless  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
ordered  cross-city  shipments  of  17,000  Rich- 
mond secondary  students,  many  of  whom 
must  travel  two  hours  a  day.  Including  trans- 
fers, to  fulfill  a  court  order  In  September  of 
1971,  21.000  pupils,  including  very  young  ele- 
mentary students,  will  be  bused  back  and 
forth  across  the  city  of  Richmond 

As  the  Dallas  Morning  News  pointed  out, 
"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  busing  to 
break  up  the  pattern  of  neighborhood  schools 
was  a  masterpiece  of  compound  contradic- 
tions. 

"First  In  telling  the  federal  courts  they 
could  push  ahead  with  plans  to  set  up  their 
own  preferred  racial  proportions  In  each 
school,  the  Court  adopted  a  position  that  has 
been  opposed  by  the  President,  by  the  Con- 
gress— In  several  laws — and  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people 

"Busing  children  back  and  forth  acroas 
school  districts  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  racial  proportions  Is  a  concept 
that  Is  popular  with  theoreticians  but  with 
almost  no  one  else." 

The  Montgomery.  Ala  Advertiser  com- 
mented, ""April  20,  1971,  was  the  day  when 
the  Court  demanded  absolute  subjugation  of 
Southern  schools,  "root  and  branch,"  and  au- 
thorized, directly  or  indirectly,  gerrymander- 
ing, crosstown  busing,  racial  quotas — any 
means  at  all,  no  matter  how  Insane  or 
bizarre,'  as  Chief  Justice  Burger  politely 
said— to  accomplish  what  the  latter-day  John 
Browns  want, 

"What  do  they  wanf  After  reading  every 
reaction  story  It  hardly  seems  unfair  to  say 
they  want  the  destruction  of  Southern 
schools  We  can  reach  no  other  conclusion 
The  same  hatred  by  enlightened  Northerners 
who  professed  love  in  supporting  Reconstruc- 
tion I  Is  apparent  in  this,  which  they  hope 
win  be  the  final  act  in  Reconstruction  II" 

Commenting  on  the  Burger  court  busing 
decision.  Governor  George  C  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama stated,  I  am  not  surprised  at  any- 
thing the  court  does  I  feel  the  people  in 
Alabama's  insane  institutions  could  have 
written  a  better  decision" 

While  the  decision  primarily  affects  the 
southern    states.    New    York    Cvll    Liberties 
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Union  attorney  Burt  Neuborne  predicted  it 
is  now  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  New 
York's  anti-bustng  law  is  thrown  out  once 
and  for  all  He  further  predicted  that  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education  officials  would 
now  be  free  to  enforce  whatever  integration 
plans  they  want  The  N  Y  Dally  News  in  an 
article  out  of  their  Washington  bureau,  Aprtl 
21,  1971  stated  that  a  new  generation  of 
political  nightmares  may  be  m  store  for 
Nixon  or  his  successor  if  the  Burger  court 
decides  to  tackle  the  issue  of  segregation  in 
the  North 

Senator  Abraham  A  Rlblcoff  introduced 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  appropriating 
» 1.400. 000.000  for  school  desegregation  Sen. 
RlblcofT's  amendment  would  have  required 
the  same  rules  to  apply  In  the  north  as  thoee 
which  are  to  be  enforced  In  the  south  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits  opposed  the  amendment 
and  on  April  20.  1971  Rlblcoff  charged  Sen- 
ator Javlts  with  hypocrisy  for  being  "unwill- 
ing to  accept  desegregation  for  his  state, 
though  he  is  willing  to  above  It  down  the 
throats  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi." 
Shunning  the  tradition  against  personal  at- 
tacks on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen  RlblcofT  de- 
clared that  Javlts  and  other  northerners 
were  against  his  proposal  to  force  an  end  to 
school  segregation  In  metroF>olltan  areas  in 
the  North  because  of  their  "fear  of  political 
reprisal."  Looking  directly  at  Javlts.  whose 
head  was  burled  in  his  hands.  Rlblcoff  said. 
"I  don't  think  you  have  the  guts  to  face  your 
liberal  constituents  who  have  moved  to'  the 
suburbs  to  avoid  sending  their  children  to 
school  with  blacks" 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk  of 
poverty,  hunger  and  unemployment,  to  spend 
$1,400,000,000  to  push  integration  seems  an 
unwise  expendlttire  of  tax-payers  funds.  Forc- 
ing white  children  into  predominantly  black 
schools  and  vice-versa  creates  antagonism 
and  adds  to  the  already  serious  condition 
which  exists  In  schools  in  most  ptarts  of  the 
country  A  1970  survey  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Sub-committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
shows  a  tremendous  Increase  In  crimes 
in  schools  from  1964  to  1968  Some  types  of 
crimes  In  the  110  school  districts  studied 
Jumped  severaJ  thousand  per  cent  Homlcldee 
in  these  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Jumped  from  15  to  26  per  year — an  Increase 
of  73  per  cent.  Forcible  rapes  increased  from 
51  tc'  81  per  year  (or  61  per  cent)  Robberies 
Increased  306  per  cent;  burglaries  and  lar- 
cenies Jumped  sharply;  narcotics  arrests  were 
1,069  i>er  cent  higher  The  biggest  jump  of  all 
was  In  assaults  on  teachers  by  students, 
which  went  from  25  in  1964  to  1,801  in  1968, 
or  a  gain  of  7,100  per  cent  In  four  years. 
Crimes  by  nonstudents  at  the  schools  Jumped 
2,600  per  cent  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  estimated  that  school  vandalism 
alone  Is  costing  the  nation's  schools  at)Out 
$200  million  a  year  These  statistics  were  re- 
ported In  Life-Line's  Freedom  Talk  of 
April   17,   1971. 

An  organization  of  high  school  principals 
In  New  York  City  reported  that  crime — as- 
saults, robbertes,  lawlessness,  etc  including 
attacks  on  teachers — has  become  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  city  of  New  York  that  the 
entire  school  system  Is  In  danger  of  being 
unable  to  'unction  prop>erly  The  majority  of 
the  crimes,  according  to  reliable  Informants, 
are  committed  by  young  Negro  militants  who 
brutalize  and  terrorize  younger  students,  and 
school  authorities  are  reluctant,  not  only  in 
New  York  but  in  many  other  cities,  to  bring 
In  the  police  for  fear  of  creating  racial  ten- 
sion Forced  busing  of  students  Is  going  to 
aggravate  this  situation  considerably.  Not 
only  will  there  be  student  resentment  but 
parent  resentment  as  well. 

Those  Americans  who  thought  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  Burger  would  t>ecome 
mere  conservative  have  to  realize  that  they 
were  indulging  in  wishful  thinking  This  re- 
cent decision  is  worse  than  the  Warren  Court 
decision  of  1954   Most  chUdren  of  the  federal 
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Judges.  a<linuustxstton  ofllclkU  and  legisla- 
tors attend  expensive  private  sctaoola  where 
Integrauon  or  segregmUon  problenu  do  not 
exlat.  Senator  Javlts  Is  not  the  only  hypo- 
crite: tbere  »re  many  others  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  enact  laws  which  become 
the  Law  of  the  Land  the  Supreme  Court 
Qot  wl  ths  tand  I  ng 

Late  in  Apr.;  referring  to  what  he  called 
the  unlortunate  opinion  of  the  Suprenne 
Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs  Board  of  Sdu- 
catlon.  Senator  James  O  Baatland  quoted 
from  the  Court's  own  decision  "To  separate 
them  (Negroee)  from  others  of  similar  age 
and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race 
jeneratee  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their 
status  in  the  comjnunlty  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely 
ever  to  be  undone  ■  The  Indians  Japanese. 
Chinese,  etc  !n  .\merlca  like  the  Negroea 
represent  minoruy  groups  nowever  no  men- 
tion IS  made  about  ihetr  mincls  and  hearts  • 
The  whoie  concept  is  absurd  A::d  raises  qries- 
tlons  as  to  »ctua:  mouve  T^e  neighbor- 
hood ichooi  pian  has  proven  'xi  be  fair,  prac- 
tlca.  and  economicai  and  this  plan  included 
a  freedom  of  choice  The  recent  Supreme 
Ooun  ruling  eUmlaates  even  freedom  of 
choice,  abolishes  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  and  places  more  federal  control  over 
children  Only  Congress  can  correct  this  un- 
constitutional decision  This  should  be  re- 
membered as  chaos  develops  in  our  schools 
as  It  surely  wUl 


IS  IT  A  LOST  CAUSE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or     INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVBS 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker  the  new  book 
"U.S-A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth'— Devin- 
Adair.  New  York — is  must  reading  for 
every  thinking  American  if  he  is  to  un- 
derstand the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Im- 
penai  Russian  base 

Authored  by  Dr  l>v  E  Dobriansky. 
professor  at  Georgetown  University,  the 
work  provides  both  perspectives  and  In- 
sights which  are  truly  different  and  new 
to  most  Americans. 

Some  pertinent  excerpts  from  Chapter 
1.  "Is  It  a  Lost  Cause''"  follow 

CUATTOL   ;  —Is  It  a  Loot  Caubx' 

To  most  Americans  the  cause  for  a  free 
and  independent  Ukraine  Is  as  remote  and 
unknown  today  as  was  the  cause  for  a  free 
and  Independent  South  Vietnam  back  In 
19«0  As  in  the  latter  case,  far  too  many 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  even  locate  the  area 
geographically  let  alone  discuss  It  histori- 
cally or  m  any  other  way 

Several  lessons  of  Vietnam  and  certain 
bro«d  perspectives  provide  the  answers  to 
this  insular  question  Pirst,  If  Vietnam  has 
taught  us  anr-lilng.  '-t  is  the  fundamental 
Interrelationship  and  Impingement  of  :orcea 
underlying  the  chief  conflict  In  the  world 
at  large  Plainly  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam  assumed  tremendous  importance  be- 
ca'ose  of  the  objectives  of  both  Slno  and 
Soviet  Russian  impeno-colonlallsm  Without 
the  aid  given  by  the  United  States  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  Pree  Wc<rld  and 
therefore,  morally  and  potiucally  committed 
to  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  the  Red 
Empire  -all  of  Asia  would  certainly  be  to- 
day under  the  shadow  of  Red  dotnlna- 
Uon 

In  fset.  oar  present  cotirse  of  confetti 
ilplomacv  growing  acquleiK-ence  to  Moscow's 
empir*    and   aimless  runtlngs  about    •Amer- 
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lean  mllltarUm."  "the  American  policeman 
of  the  world"  and  other  publicity-studded 
phantasms  will  lead  to  an  Inevitable  clash 
with  MoBCows  Intrinsic  expansionism  and 
thus  unless  we  chooee  to  be  Red  than  Amer- 
ican, to  a  nuclear  conflagration  Drivel  such 
as  'Amenca  has  become  a  militaristic  and 
aggressive  nation"  circulates  In  some  qtiar- 
ters  without  critical  rejection 

Regrettably  this  and  other  Insights  have 
escaped  our  leadership  because  of  the  pro- 
tracted prevalence  of  myths  and  mlsconcep- 
uons  concerning  the  USSR  and  its  relations 
with  the  VS.  Well  consider  later  a  few  es- 
sential Illusions  that  o^ntlnue  to  grip  our 
leaders  and  literati  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  weak,  underlying  bases 
of  our  foreign  policy  formulations. 

Both  to  successfully  combat  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-oolonlaliam  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dauons  for  a  long,  global  peace.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  C  ri  abet  and  harness  the 
force  of  nationalism  throughout  the  Red 
Empire,  and  la  the  USSR  In  particular  As 
stdted  earlier  due  to  a  tragic  convergence  of 
circumstances  the  Russian  Empire  escaped 
the  fate  .if  other  continental  empires  in  the 
period  of  World  War  I  and  after  it  was  re- 
vived in  the  form  of  the  USSR 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  there  Is 
nothing  sacred  about  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
empire.  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonialiam. 
totalitarian  rtiie,  and  a  frightful  negation  of 
freedoms,  both  national  and  Individual,  are 
the  very  opF>oalte  of  the  values  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  never-ending  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  values  and  aspirations  of  Ukrainian 
nationalism,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
captive  non-Ruasian  nation  in  the  USSR,  are 
ftUly  In  accord  with  our  principles  and  phi- 
losophy of  national  existence.  .  .  . 
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CHINA'S  UJJ.  ADMISSION  OPPOSED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  niiNOTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  while  It  ap- 
pears that  our  own  policy  with  regard  to 
Communist  China  Ls  undergoing  a 
reassessment.  It  seems  that  the  change 
Ls  only  on  our  side 

In  October  1967,  Mao  Tse-tung  loudly 
declared  in  his  "Great  Strategic  Deploy- 
ment" that  the  mainland  of  China  would 
remain  as  an  arsenal  as  well  as  a  polit- 
ical-military and  technological  center 
of  the  "world  revolution.  '  that  his 
regime  would  continue  openly  to  supply 
the  various  countries  of  the  world  with 
weapons  marked  "made  in  China." 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  carry  on  their  armed  struggle 

Agailn.  in  April  1969,  Lin  Piao  made 
It  amply  clear  In  his  political  report 
to  the  Ninth  National  Congress  of  the 
CCP  that  the  Maoist  regime  wotild  con- 
tinue to  commit  itself  fully  to  a  foreign 
policy  of  three  antls" — "agEUnst  the 
U  S  Imperialism."  "against  the  Soviet 
revisionism  '  "against  the  reactionaries 
cif  all  countries  "  Stated  specifically  was 
their  support  for  the  'Vietnamese  people 
in  carrying  on  their  war  of  resistance 
against  US  aggression  and  for  national 
salvauon  to  the  end 

More  recently,  on  May  20  1970  Mao 
made  a  statement  calling  on  people  of 
the  world  to  rise  and  fight  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  This  was  fol- 


lowed Immediately  by  the  launching  in 
all  mainland  provinces  of  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  antl-Unlted  States  mass 
movement  and  demonstrations  Mao  de- 
clared his  desire  to  "bury  U.S.  imperial- 
ism and  capitalism  " 

Despite  the  unchanging  nature  of 
Chinese  communism,  somehow  our  own 
leaders  are  considering  a  change  In  our 
policy  against  the  admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
against  its  recognition 

Fortunately,  many  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations are  .speaking  out  vocally  against 
such  a  change  in  our  policy 

Recently,  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
representing  more  than  50,000  college 
students  and  other  young  Americans, 
adopted  a  resoluUon  setting  forth  its  pol- 
icy on  this  subject. 

YAF  Chairman  Ronald  Etock.sai,  a  New 
York  University  graduate  political  sci- 
ence student,  declared  that— 

The  Nixon  Administration  must  not  give 
respectability  to  the  totallUrlan  clique  of 
Red  China.  American  policy  must  continue 
lU  support  of  the  rightful  government  of 
China,  the  Republic  of  China 

1  Wish  to  share  this  resolution  with 
my  colleagues,  and  Insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point: 

RsaoLtrnoN  Aixjptid  bt  thb  National  Boaso 
or  DimxcTOBs  or  'youNc  Americans  Fot 
Fmmmdom — Rx     Rid  China 

1,  Whereas  the  foreign  aggressive  policies 
of  Communist  China  as  well  as  its  totalitar- 
ian  domestic   policies   remain   unchanged: 

2  Whereas  Communist  China  Is  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  and  peace  In  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific:  and 

3  Whereas  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  and /or  Its  recognition  as  a  legitimate, 
sovereign  government  win  only  strengthen 
that  government  and  allow  It  to  continue  to 
be  that  threat:  and 

4,  Whereas  a  strong  and  determined  oppo- 
sition by  the  United  States  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  Is  the  greatest  bulwark  against  that 
outlaw  nation  being  admitted 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Preedom  Is  opposed  to  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
opposed  to  any  American  movement  toward 
recognition  of  Communist  China 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  YAP  realizes 
that  In  the  Interests  of  freedom,  peace  and 
stability  the  United  States  government  must 
continue  Its  traditional  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China  and  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration must  not  be  deceived  by  the  "illu- 
sions" of  a  "ping-pong"  diplomacy  which 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  realities  of 
Communist   Chinese   aggressive   designs 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  YAP  urges  con- 
tinuing support  and  recognition  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  single  legitimate  gov- 
ernment and  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
Chinese  people 


VIETN.\M    WITHDRAWAL 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREHKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  June  2<.  1971 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  irrevocably  embarked  upon 
a  course  of  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
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nam.  The  question  before  us  now  is  onlj' 
how  fast  that  withdrawal  will  take 
place. 

We  are  all  united  in  our  desire  for 
peace  in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
We  differ  merely  upon  the  means  with 
which    that   peace   should    be   attained 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Robert  McClory.  who  has  sponsored  an 
imaginative  new  approach  to  extricate 
the  United  States  from  Vietnam  and 
bring  about  peace  Mr  McClory  testi- 
fied before  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  his  thoughtful  state- 
ment follows: 
Statimznt    or    Hon     Robibt    McClobt    Bi- 

roRE     THE     Asian     and     Pacific     Attairs 

Subcommittee.     CoMMrrrEE     on     Poreicn 

ArrAiBS.   June   22.  1971 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  colleagues,  I 
greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  testify  on  behalf  of  H  Con 
Res  334  on  which  20  of  otir  colleagues  have 
joined  with  the  hope  of  providing  some  Im- 
petus for  our  President  and  negotiators  In 
Paris  to  bring  an  early  and  complete  termi- 
nation of  our  military  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam, 

These  hearings  are  very  timely.  Mr  Chair- 
man We  have  Just  concluded  debate  on  sev- 
eral attempts  to  cut  off  funds  for  American 
troops  In  Indo-Chlna  after  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  In  discussing  the  Nedzl- 
Whalen  and  other  such  amendments  I 
stated  my  opinion  that  while  Congress  shares 
responsibility  for  finding  ways  to  end  this 
tragic  war.  It  is  preferable  at  this  time  to 
meet  the  problem  directly  and  deliberately 

Mr  Chairman.  H.  Con  Res  334  provides 
for  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  by  November  30.  1971.  it  ex- 
presses our  opinion  that  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  can  Indeed  be  ended  before 
Christmas  of  this  year,  and  that  In  order  to 
bring  this  about,  three  preconditions  mtist 
be  met. 

Plrst,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  cease- 
fire Is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  ending  of  any 
form  of  hostilities.  Secondly,  by  agreeing  to 
withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  by  November,  we 
might  hope  to  convince  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  release  all  American  pris- 
oners by  September  1  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  precedent  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
Insist  that  all  military  Involvement  must 
cease  before  prisoners  of  war  can  be  returned. 
Purthermore.  what  better  way  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  Insure  that  all  American  forces  de- 
part on  schedule  than  by  returning  those 
prisoners  we  are  morally  obligated  to  redeem 
Third  Mr  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  people  throughout  the  world 
would  have  the  President  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  name  the  date  by  which  all  American 
forces  wUl  be  withdrawn.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  me  to  suggest  that  all  other  bel- 
ligerents— North  Vietnam  Included — likewise 
agree  to  withdraw  their  troops  by  the  same 
date  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  greatest 
burden  would  be  on  the  United  States  from 
the  sheer  force  of  logistics 

Section  2  of  H  Con  Res  334  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  once  all  prisoners  have 
been  returned  all  US  forces  are  to  withdraw 
to  the  perimeters  of  those  rltles  and  military 
InstallaUons  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  purpose  of  this  proviso  !s  to  es- 
tablish a  withdrawal  cease-fire  dn  contrast 
to  an  in-place  cetise-firej  Also.  It  Is  Intended 
to  avoid  cease-fire  violations  This  confine- 
ment to  certain  sp>eclfied  enclaves  would  also 
demonstrate  our  good  faith  and  our  sincere 
Intention  to  remove  American  forces  from 
combat  in  South  Vietnam 
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In  Section  3,  my  cosponsors  and  I  are  sug- 
gesting that  many  of  the  substantive  ques- 
tions which  are  an  Inevitable  outgrowth  of 
this  war  should  be  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  I  would  emphasize,  however,  that 
by  passing  this  Resolution  Congress  would 
only  be  expressing  Its  corporate  opinion  that 
such  a  disposition  of  responsibility  would  be 
desirable  Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  Section  4  of  H  Con  Res  334  Is 
merely  a  restatement  of  a  Constitutional 
truth  that  the  President's  duties  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  power  to  make 
treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  cannot   be  abridged 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  totally  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  Ilovember 
would  certainly  be  a  monumental  task,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  such  speedy  withdrawal 
from  that  bloody  conflict  is  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  revealing  dis- 
closures to  come  out  of  the  recent  printing 
of  classified  documents  relating  to  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  was  the  ranking  of  Ameri- 
can objectives  In  that  part  of  the  world  Plrst. 
on  the  list  was  the  assertion  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  our  goal  was  "70 
percent — to  avoid  a  humiliating  US  defeat." 
Mr  Chairman.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  was 
so.  but  now  that  It  has  been  made  public  I 
am  powerfully  convinced  that  we  have  more 
than  fulfilled  our  obligation  Mr  Chairman 
and  fellow  colleagues.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
a  nation  as  great  as  America  might  better 
survive  a  humUlatlng  defeat  than  a  shameful 
victory  But  my  cospionsors  and  I  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  subject  ourselves  to  a  humil- 
iating defeat  We  are  saying,  though,  that  to 
continue  this  war  with  all  the  military  might 
It  would  take  to  win  It  would  lead  to  a 
shameful  victory — and  we  cannot  stand  that 

In  order  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  remain  Independent  of  the  tyranny  and 
Inhumanity  of  a  communist  dictatorship,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — themselves — will 
have  to  win  the  victory  It  Is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  South  Vietnam  wUl.  In- 
deed, continue  the  struggle  to  remain  free  of 
those  who  would  oppress  and  subjugate  her 

Mr  Chairman,  the  American  people  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  they  have  become 
offended  by  this  war  which  has  cost  so  many 
human  lives  and  shattered  so  many  more 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  report  favorably  on 
H  Con  Res  334.  and  thereby  lend  the  au- 
thority of  your  voices  to  the  proposition  that 
this  war  has  persisted  long  enough,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  offer  a  reason- 
able, honorable  and  pKMslble  method  for 
effecting  a  final  termination  of  United  States 
military    Involvement    In    the   Vietnam    war 


THE  CASE  FOR  CONTINUED  FED- 
ERAL SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCE SERVICES  AND  SOCIAL 
WORK  TRAINING 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALlrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  continues  its  annual  charade 
of  approving  systems  of  destruction  and 
death,  real  problems  affecting  human  be- 
ings get  shortchanged  The  scare-mer- 
chants never  fail  to  find  means  of  having 
their  programs  fully  funded;  crucial 
social  problems  are  left  to  fester. 

One  such  critical  social  issue  Is  that  of 
providing  education  for  those  persons 
who  pro\ide  social  services  to  our  com- 
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mumties.  The  Nixon  administration  asks 
for  a  sigmficant  budget  cut  of  some  $19 
million  in  student  stipends  and  training 
grants  currently  funded  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilif^tion  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  a  social  worker  myself,  I  know  of 
the  importance  of  these  educational  pro- 
grams. All  of  us  here  have  just  concluded 
an  exhausting  debate  on  the  levels  and 
adequacy  of  welfare  needs,  and  I  think 
It  is  very  evident  that  demands  for 
trained  social  workers  are  increasing  at 
a  rapid  pace, 

I  cannot  understand  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  proposed  cut  in  funds.  The 
quality  of  any  service  depends  upon  the 
personnel  who  plan,  administer,  and  pro- 
vide it.  These  budget  cuts  will  seriously 
affect  the  avaiiabihty  of  competent  so- 
cial work  personnel  needed  now  and  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  commitment 
to  solving  human  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety, then  I  can  envision  no  value  in 
the  proposed  budget  reductions.  Com- 
pared to  the  daily  costs  of  death  and 
destruction  the  United  States  wastes 
everyday  in  Southeast  Asia.  $19  mil- 
lion is  a  trifle.  Compared  to  problems  of 
yoxmg,  aged,  ill,  unemployed,  disabled, 
and  mentally  ill  Americans.  $19  million  is 
huge. 

Bluntly  speaking,  we  cannot  afford  this 
sort  of  budget  cut.  I  am  shocked  at  the 
administration's  cavalier  attitude  which 
considers  reducing  this  important  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time  it  asks  $260  mil- 
lion for  Lockheed,  'wandfall  billions  for 
other  industrial  giants,  and  for  such 
questionable  boondoggles  as  the  SST.  the 
ABM.  said  the  myriad  of  nonfunction- 
ing, nonsensical  weapons  systems. 

Perhaps  the  issue  here  is  best  presented 
in  the  following  study  prepared  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  It 
points  out  the  disaster  which  would  fol- 
low implementation  of  the  administra- 
tion's request.  I  now  include  the  study  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Human  Rxsoracx  Services  and  Social  Work 
Training  '  The  Case  roa  Continxtei)  Pid- 
ERAL   Suppobt 

THE    presidents     BtTKirT     PROPOSALS 

Por  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  need  to  provide  a 
base  of  suppwDrt  for  the  training  of  social 
workers  This  year,  however,  the  President's 
budget  proposes  drastic  reductions  In  this 
support  These  cuts  are  tx5th  unexpected  and 
abrupt  and  can  only  result  In  confusion  and 
uncertainty  among  students  and  facility  and. 
in  the  long  run.  serious  harm  to  people  and 
the  nation 

These  cuts  are  described  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Budget  Fiscal  Year  1972  In  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Social  and  RehabUltation  Service 
t>eglnnlng  on  page  467  In  this  budget,  a  new 
consolidation  of  research  and  training  Items 
u  described  on  pp  466-67  This  consolidated 
approach  obscures  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
cuts  A  cut  of  tl9  100000  in  the  training 
grants  of  the  Social  smd  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  HBW  is  proposed  from  $39,600,000 
available  in  1970-71  to  $20,500,000  for  1971- 
72  The  cuts  affect  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (teaching  grants  and  sttident 


'  This  document  Is  t>ased  on  material  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Robert  Morris  (Brandels  Uni- 
versity) with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Sherman 
Merle   (The  Catholic  University  of  Aflaerto»J. 
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stipends  provided  under  the  Vocation*!  Re- 
^labU!l»tlon  Act):  th«  Community  Services 
\dnalnistr»tlon  ichlld  welfare,  student  sti- 
pend and  faculty  granta  under  Section  436  of 
ttoe  Social  Security  Act,  and  grad'jate  and 
undergraduate  faculty  and  curriculum  graata 
under  Title  VTI  Section  707  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Actl  and  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(under  Title  V  Older  Americans  Act)  WhUe 
these  profKwed  -uta  of  training  grants  for  all 
fl^ida  In  3RS  average  4S  percent,  preliminary 
HSW  plana  f -r  future  support  of  social  work 
education  suggest  an  *ven  greater  reduction 
The  cuu  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration are  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1.  1971  This  would  provide  very 
short  notice  to  educational  Inatltutlona 
which  have  already  made  cotnmJtjneata  to 
faculty  and  to  students  who  are  In  the  mid- 
dle of  their  education  and  ."^.ad  aaaumed  that 
support  for  their  second  year  of  graduate 
study  was  aaaured  The  cuts  In  training 
grants  of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Administration  on  Aging  will 
not  become  effective  until  July  1.  19T3.  since 
funds  In  the  1970-71  budget  are  used  to  maJte 
grants  in  June  1971  for  the  new  academic 
year  beginning  July  1.  1971, 

n.    THZ    tMPOITANCX    OF    SOCIAI.    WOKK 
KDUCATlOl* 

Most  people  growing  up.  going  to  school, 
working,  marrying,  raising  families  and  grow- 
ing old — at  some  point  in  their  Uvea — find 
they  need  some  form  of  help  They  become  111, 
encounter  financial  dlfllcultles.  or  develop 
family  or  other  personal  problems  The  need 
for  medical,  counseling  rehabilitation  and 
other  «ervlces  is  not  restricted  to  persons 
with  little  or  low  Income 

But.  programs  need  stalT  to  plan,  adminis- 
ter and  provide  services  And  the  people  who 
do  this  need  to  be  trained  Without  enough 
trained  people,  neither  existing  social  serv- 
ices nor  future  Innovations  and  Improve- 
ments can  be  effective  or  econocnlc.  Social 
work  education  Is  the  basic  source  of  those 
people 

Social  work  staff  today  require  much 
knowledge  and  a  great  variety  of  skills  to 
deal  with  many  problems  of  Increasing  cocn- 
plexlty  Graduate  schools  of  social  work  and 
undergraduate  programs  In  social  welfare 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  times  By  providing  training 
geared  to  today's  problems,  they  are  con- 
tributing, together  with  other  professions, 
to  the  national  objectives  of  reducing  the 
economic  and  human  costs  of  a  host  of  social 
problems,  such  as  drug  abuse  alcoholism, 
discrimination,  and  poverty  More  and  more 
social  workers  are  integral  parts  of  the  pro- 
fessional teams  which  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  dellncjuency.  crime,  and  re- 
hablUtauon  Social  work  is  a  key  element  In 
caring  for  the  disabled,  the  young  and  the 
a(ed  and  in  programs  dealing  with  family 
breakdown.  The  increase  in  population,  its 
urban  concentration,  the  rise  and  intenalHca- 
tlon  of  social  problems,  all  indicate  the  need 
for  more  people  with  even  better  training  In 
the  helping  professions 

nx.  RXTif  AM  NCsna  awd  social  wobx  m anpowtb 
Social  services  are  concerned  with  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  human  needs  as  experi- 
enced both  by  individuals  or  families  and  by 
communities  SomeUmea  in  collaboration 
with  other  professions,  sometimes  carrying 
primary  responsibility,  the  social  services  are 
directed  toward  rehabilitation  and  care  of 
vulnerable  population  groups,  toward  pre- 
vention or  reduction  of  social  problems  and 
toward  change  and  improvement  in  dysfunc- 
tional systems 

Social  workers  are  involved  both  In  the 
direct  delivery  of  social  service*  and  In  the 
planning,  admlnutratlon  and  coorxUnatlon 
of  these  services  Programs  in  graduate 
schools  ot  social  work  have  sharply  Increased 
their  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  and  other  leader- 
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ship  rolea.  The  level  of  education,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  determine  the  nature 
of  a  social  worker's  Job  assignment  Direct 
services  can  be  provided  by  a  technician 
without  an  academic  degree  or  by  a  social 
worker  with  a  baccalaureate  or  a  master's 
tl**™*  The  latter  is.  of  course,  likely  to  be 
doing  the  diagnosing  of  the  problems  and 
providing  highly  specialized  service  In  com- 
plex situations 

Social  work  education,  on  a'l  levels,  pre- 
pares practiuoners  who  can  function  In  a 
wide  variety  of  settings  Though  the  ex- 
amples cited  refer  to  particular  programs, 
social  work  training  U  geared  to  provide  social 
workers  with  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
provide  the  help  needed 

Physical  illness  social  workers,  working 
together  with  other  health  personnel  par- 
Uclpate  in  developing  nsUonal  and  regional 
policies  and  programs  for  the  physically  111; 
administer  and  plan  programs  designed  to 
cope  with  the  Immediate  and  long-term 
problems  of  the  physically  111;  help  the  pa- 
tient or  his  family  make  the  kind  of  plans 
and  obtain  the  necessary  resources  to  man- 
age while  he  Is  hospitalized;  help  with  plans 
for  discharge  including  specific  arrange- 
ments for  after-care  or  long-term  living  ar- 
rangemenu  In  sheltered  settings;  supervise 
direct  service  personnel  In  after-care 
Institutions. 

Children:  social  workers  plan  and  admin- 
ister institutional  and  community-based 
programs  to  cope  with  immediate  and  long- 
term  needs  of  children;  design  and  progracn 
a  range  of  services  to  provide  equallaation 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children.  In- 
cluding pre-natal  and  poet-natal  servloea  for 
their  mochers.  paruclpate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  national  and  regional  policies  and 
programs  for  children ;  supervise  caretakers 
In  Institutions  for  delinquent  and  neglected 
children;  provide  footer  home  placement  and 
superviston  service;  undertake  inveatlgauon 
of  child  abuse  and  recotnmendatlon  to  courts 
ooncernlng  removal  ot  abused  children:  work 
for  rohahiutauon  of  families  In  order  to  pro- 
tect cftiildren  from  serious  and  lrT«pat«ble 
damage,  supervlae  and  train  a  vmrlety  of 
child  care  personnel 

Mental  illness  in  addltton  to  the  rolee  de- 
scribed above  for  the  physically  Ul.  aootal 
workers  head,  or  serve  as  key  staff,  for.  com- 
munity mental  health  centers;  carry  respon- 
sibility for  working  with  family  members  so 
that  they  may  aid  In,  or  at  least  not  interfere 
with,  treatment  efforts;  locate  and  supervise 
roeter  homes  for  patients  who  are  able  to  live 
in  the  oommunlty;  train  and  supervise  care- 
taker personnel;  develop  alternate  facUltlee 
for  the  long-term  care  of  those  not  ready  ft* 
independent  life 

Aged  social  workers  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national,  regional  and  local 
policies  and  propiuns  for  the  aged,  assist 
the  aged  person  or  his  relatives  in  defining 
the  profclem  for  which  help  la  needed  and 
In  locating  or  developing  stutable  resources; 
recruit,  train  and  supervise  personnel  to  work 
with  the  aged,  both  In  the  community  and  In 
institutions;  plan  and  admimster  a  variety 
of  different  programs,  both  In  the  community 
and  In  Institutions,  to  cope  with  the  varied 
problema  of  older  people  who  no  longer  are 
able  to  care  for  themselves 

While  the  specifics  of  what  the  social  work- 
ers do  in  relation  to  any  given  population 
group  may  differ,  their  reeponalbuitlee  and 
tasks  follow,  in  general  tenns.  the  examples 
cited. 

The  majority  of  social  workers  with  gradu- 
ate education  are  employed  in  planning  and 
policy  development,  administration  and  su- 
pervision, teaching  and  research  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  typical  employment  found 
among  master's  degree  holders  within  a  pe- 
'^'^  ot  three  to  five  years  after  receiving  the 
degree.  Increasingly  however  students  are 
entering  such  poslUons  immediately  upon 
receiving  their  master's  degree 
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Direct  services  are  provided  by  social  work- 
ers from  all  levels  of  educational  prepara- 
Uon.  Broadly  speaking,  their  efforts  may  be 
classified  along  several  dlmenalons  In  terms 
of  goal,  social  workers  provide  services  which 
are  designed  ( 1 1  to  effect  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  person  in  the  com- 
munity, thus  minimizing  the  cost  and  trau- 
ma of  Institutionalization.  (2)  to  rehabili- 
tate the  person  so  that  he  can  lead  an  In- 
dependent and  productive  life,  or  (3)  to  pro- 
vlde  long-term  care  in  as  humane  and  effec- 
tive wray  as  possible  for  thoee  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  function  on  a  more  autonomous 
level  In  terms  of  target  the  efforts  of  social 
workers  are  generally  directed  at  the  victim 
or  clients,  but  frequently  their  work  is  pri- 
marily with  others,  such  as,  members  of  the 
family,  employers  or  potential  ««nployer*, 
school.  poUce.  etc. 

Different  kinds  of  preparation  and  educa- 
tion are  needed  for  workers  at  different  levels 
of  work  P>or  many  of  the  problem  areas  In 
which  social  workers  are  active,  a  degree  of 
expertise  Is  needed  that  requires  intensive 
study  and  the  development  of  a  high  degree 
of  skin.  Though  social  workers  with  a  mini- 
mum of  education  or  with  only  agency  train- 
ing can  successfully  function  at  an  appro- 
priate level  of  service,  all  fields  require  some 
personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  expertise  to 
plan  and  administer  services  There  la  a  par- 
ticular and  continuing  need  for  social  work 
personnel  at  the  highest  policy  development 
level  and  at  the  middle  management  level. 

TV.    80CTA1.    WOKK    AND    PtTBUC    ASSISTANCZ 

One  of  the  most  critical  Issues  facing  gov- 
ernments In  1971  Is  the  ever  growing  welfare 
coet  Many  people  regard  "welfare"  or  "relief 
rolls"  as  synonymous  with  social  work.  There 
Is  a  distinction  between  provision  of  social 
services  and  provision  of  Income  mainte- 
nance No  amount  of  professional  service — 
social  work,  medical,  nursing,  or  education — 
can  provide  the  dollars  needed  to  pay  rent 
or  buy  food  or  have  prescriptions  filled  or 
buy  the  shoes  needed  for  a  child  to  go  to 
school  The  necessity  of  meeting  basic  eco- 
nomic needs  must  be  distinguished  from 
thoee  needs  that  require  additional  care  and 
service  and  use  of  a  variety  of  resources  to 
help  people  who  can.  to  become  self  maln- 
Ulnlng  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
many  of  the  aged,  some  of  the  ill.  and  all  of 
the  children  (until  they  grow  to  adulthood) 
on  public  assistance  cannot  become  self-suf- 
ficient. 

v.    SOCIAL    WORK    XDUCATION    PSODDCCS     KIZOKO 
PXaSONNXI. 

Qualified  social  work  personnel  required  to 
plan,  administer  and  provide  social  services 
are  prepared  through  various  educational 
programs  The  social  work  education  system 
in  the  U,8  consists  of:  70  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  in  major  universities  which 
grant  6.000  master's  degrees  and  about  90 
doctoral  degrees  each  year;  over  300  imder- 
graduate  baccalaureate  programs  In  social 
welfare  with  over  7.000  graduates;  close  to 
100  two-year  community  college  programs  of- 
fering associate  degrees  which  prepare  com- 
munity and  social  service  technicians:  and 
hundreds  of  continuing  education  programs 
conducted  by  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  which  reach  thousands  of  social 
workers  each  year 

There  Is  general  agreement  In  social  work 
and  In  moat  other  professions  that  there  la 
need  for  training  programs  to  prepare  pro- 
fessional, paraprofeaslonal  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  challenge  u  to  Identify  and  dis- 
tinguish tasks  so  that  manpower  with  differ- 
ent leveU  of  education  will  be  effectively 
used  Social  work  education  haa  played  an 
active  leadership  role  In  this  effort  In  the 
past  few  years,  social  work  education  has 
developed  new  programs  at  the  baccalaureate 
and  associate  degree  levels  In  addition  to  ex- 
isting master's  and  doctoral  degree  programs. 
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lnnovatii>e  curriculum  developed  to  deal 
mith  contemporary  problems 

During  the  past  decade  social  work  training 
has  been  making  a  major  shift  in  the  focus 
and  content  of  Its  curriculum  Changes  were 
made  to  reapyond  to  new  and  persistent  prob- 
lems to  the  needs  of  specific  population 
groups  and  to  the  shifts  that  were  occurring 
or  were  being  planned  In  the  organization  of 
services  Schools  developed  new  courses  re- 
lated to  certain  population  or  problem 
groups,  the  anjed  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
Juvenile  and  adult  offender,  the  physically 
handicapped  Major  changes  In  social  work 
education  alao  occurred  with  changes  In  the 
organization  of  services,  e  g  the  emphaals 
upon  community  mental  health  programs 
service  to  residents  In  public  housing  proj- 
ects, multi-service  centers  in  local  neighbor- 
hoods, and  "graae-roots"  community  groups 
These  changes  reflected  a  gn'owlng  concern 
for  Inner  city  f>opulatton8,  the  rural  and 
urban  poor,  and  the  major  ethnic  minorities 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
major  shift  In  social  work  education  toward 
the  preparation  of  generallsts  as  well  as  plan- 
n«^  and  administrators  The  general  1st  social 
worker  Is  equipped  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
tasks  at  the  neighborhood  and  community 
level  The  proportion  of  graduate  students 
training  for  administrative  and  organizing 
tasks  has  also  Increased  Undergraduate  pro- 
grams have  begun  to  prepare  their  graduates 
for  beginning  practice  In  a  variety  of  settings 
instead  of  only  serving  as  aides  In  specific 
fields  The  preparation  of  technicians  at  the 
community  college  level  Is  a  recent  develop- 
ment but  already  growing  rapidly 

People  trained  In  social  work  are  employed 
by  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  provide 
n«eded  social  services  About  90  percent  of 
master  s  degree  graduates  enter  full-time  em- 
ployment, the  majority  In  public  agencies 
and  mostly  In  child  welfare  and  mental 
health  About  two-thirds  of  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  social  work  graduates  enter  em- 
ployment mostly  in  the  public  soclaJ  services 
m  their  local  area  Over  10  percent  go  on  di- 
rectly to  graduate  education  It  Is  rare  for 
social  workers  to  leave  human  services 
Women  do  leave  employment  for  marriage 
and  motherhood,  but  large  numbers  later  re- 
turn to  fuU-tlroe  work 

Social  work  training  offers  special  opportu- 
nittei  for  mirurrtty  groups 

The  proportion  of  minority  groups  Is 
greater  in  graduate  social  work  than  In  any 
other  discipline  or  profeeslonal  educational 
program  Social  work  education  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  open  opportunities 
for  minority  groups  In  the  1970-71  academic 
year  over  26  percent  of  master's  degree  stu- 
dents and  10  percent  of  doctoral  students  in 
graduate  schools  of  social  work  were  from 
the  following  five  n»aJor  minorities  American 
Indians,  Asian  Americans,  Chlcanoe  (Mex- 
ican Americans).  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rloo 
Also  about  30  percent  at  all  faculty  in  grad- 
uate schools  of  social  work  are  non-white 
The  social  work  curriculum,  at  all  levels.  Is 
being  enriched  to  help  all  students  to  learn 
more  about  the  life  styles,  strengths  and 
problems  of  minority  groups  and  to  be  able 
to  work  more  effectively  with  them 

VI.   TKB   COST   or   axDuciNo   rxonuu.   suppost 
Continued  federal  support  for  social  work 
education  is  necessary 

The  proposed  cuts  will  cause  serious  and 
Irretrievable  damage  Many  graduate  schools 
and  undergraduate  programs  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  radically  or  to  discontinue  their  edu- 
cational efforts 

During  the  past  decade  the  capacity  of 
the  social  work  education  system  expanded 
rapidly  and  decisively  at  the  request  of  the 
federal  government  to  meet  urgent  human 
needs  Cutting  support  now  will  undermine 
our  nation's  capability  to  meet  Its  social 
goals. 
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Currently,  more  than  fifty  percent  of  all 
graduate  students  In  social  work  receive 
stipends  funded  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
federal  government:  In  awarding  these 
stipends  emphasis  is  given  to  students  com- 
ing from  low  socio-economic,  disadvantaged 
and  minority  groups.  Cutting  support  now 
«1U  hurt  these  groups  especially  since  neither 
they  nor  universities  they  attend  have  access 
to  alternate  support  sources. 

It  has  taken  the  better  part  of  a  decade. 
with  the  help  of  federal  funds,  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  quality  faculties  found  in  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  social  work  programs 
today  Cutting  support  now  will  reduce  the 
schools'  ability  to  maintain  quality  education 
and  develop  innovative  educational  programs. 
The  consequences  will  be  felt  in  fewer  stu- 
dents, less  adequately  prepared  to  face  the 
tasks  of  the  future. 

Since  the  alternate  support  sources  for  so- 
cial work  education  from  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment and  Individual  or  corporate  giving 
are  not  available,  the  consequences  of  reduc- 
ing federal  supjjort  will  be  disastrous  The 
cost  incurred  by  providing  fewer  trained  so- 
cial workers  will  surely  be  far  greater  than 
any  economies  achieved  through  the  pro- 
posed reductions 

Needs  are  met  best  and  with  least  expense 
when  they  are  Identified  early,  unmet  and 
unserved  "little"  problems  soon  develop  into 
more  exp>enslve  "big"  problems  Trained  so- 
cial workers,  educated  at  various  levels,  are 
needed  to  Identify  problems,  develop  strate- 
gies and  deliver  the  Intervention  services  nec- 
essary to  counteract  these  problems  or  reduce 
their  Impact 

Unless  those  who  man  direct  service  poel- 
tlons  receive  training  and  on-going  sui>ervl- 
slon,  costly  mistakes  resulting  In  more  ex- 
pensive service  will  be  made  A  reduction  In 
the  number  of  social  work  students  now.  pre- 
dictably will  make  available  fewer,  not  more 
trainers  and  supervisors  for  the  public  service 
In  the  next  decade 

The  reduction  of  federal  support  for  social 
work  education  will  hinder,  not  help,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  effective  social 
service  delivery  systems  necessary  to  help 
children,  adults  and  families  to  become 
self-sufllclent.  healthy,  and  productive 
citizens. 


PARKING    CONGESTION    IS    HURT- 
ING OUR  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    Nrw    JKKSST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced  two  bills 
which  I  believe  will  jo  far  to  alleviate  the 
parking  congestion  that  Is  currently 
strangling  the  Nation's  cities  and  sub- 
urbs H.R  9360  and  H.R,  9361  will  correct 
an  Inequity  in  the  law  which  has  poured 
millions  of  automobiles  into  the  cities 
without  providing  adequate  places  to  put 
them  when  they  get  there 

This  strangulation  has  resulted  in  lost 
time  for  businessmen  as  well  as  shop- 
pers and  tourists.  Commercial  enterprises 
are  questioning  whether  to  do  business  in 
what  used  to  be  vigorous  and  exciting 
shopping  and  theater  districts  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious:  Customers  no  longer 
want  to  engage  in  the  duel  by  auto  for 
limited  parking  facilities.  Nor  do  they 
wish  to  risk  parking  fines  for  overparklng 
or  parking  In  Illegal  zones  when  they  can 
find  DO  other  alternative. 
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If  we  are  going  to  revitalize  our  cities, 
we  must  find  a  place  for  the  automobile 
to  which  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  using  And  which  in  many  instances  is 
more  legitimately  convenient  than  other 
means  ol  transportation. 

Parking  must  be  considered  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  modem  urban  planning 
and  in  the  design  of  an  urban  transpor- 
tation system,  A  system  of  highway?  and 
mass  transit  facilities  requires  suitable 
parking  Indeed  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  a  city  can  be  crippled  by  inade- 
quate parking  facilities  as  well  as  inade- 
quate mass  transit  service. 

Moreover,  the  very  character  of  a  city 
IS  affected  by  the  kind  of  parking  system 
which  it  offers  and  by  its  cost  and  con- 
venience For  business  areas  to  flourish, 
they  must  be  accessible  to  people  who 
travel  by  car  Traffic  congestion  exacer- 
bated by  inadequate  parking  contributes 
to  the  decline  of  business  districts  affect- 
ing both  downtown  as  well  as  older  sub- 
urban commercial  districts. 

Parking  facilities  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  highway  system.  When  we  con- 
struct an  Interstate  System  in  our  urban 
areas  without  providing  for  the  storage 
of  cars  at  the  end  of  the  highway,  we 
are  defeating  one  of  the  prime  purposes 
of  the  highway  system:  to  move  people 
from  one  place  to  another  for  commerce 
and  recreation.  Overall  transportation 
systems  have  been  described  as  a  triangle 
with  three  sides  necessary  to  function: 
the  sides  are  highways,  mass  transit  and 
parking.  Underdevelopment  of  either  will 
cause  a  breakdown  of  the  other  two. 

The  DepEirtment  of  Transportation 
has  reported  that  the  number  of  reg- 
istered passenger  cars  in  1970  rose  to 
89.309,101.  an  Increase  of  2.8  percent  over 
1969  As  the  population  In  the  United 
States  increases,  the  motor  vehicle  pop- 
ulation will  Increase  correspondingly,  I 
am  told  that  the  average  vehicle  is  actu- 
ally moving  only  about  400  hours  per 
year  or  about  5  percent  of  the  time  We 
must,  therefore,  be  concerned  about  the 
95  percent  of  the  time  that  these  vehicles 
must  be  parked 

Local  governments  have  provided  al- 
most three-quarters  of  a  million  off- 
street  parking  spaces  for  the  motor 
vehicle.  Yet  the  problem  still  grows  The 
opportunity  for  relief  can  be  found 
through  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  When  you  consider  that  all 
of  the  fimds  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  derived  from  the  motor  vehicle  user 
In  the  form  of  use  taxes.  It  Is  not  in- 
consistent or  unreasonable  to  return 
some  of  these  funds  to  municipalities  to 
be  used  for  the  most  vexing  of  the  motor- 
ist's problems  at  the  end  of  his  trip. 

The  text  of  HJi.  9360  and  B.K..  9361 
follows : 

HJl    0300 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of   1904  to  authorise  grants  and 
loans  for  parking  projects  and  faculties 
Be  \t  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    tKe    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That   sub- 
section  (ai   of  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransportaUon  Act  of  i»e4   |48  U.S.C,   1803) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"I a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
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prescribe,  to  tnaJte  grants  or  lo«jis  (directly 
through  the  purchase  of  aecurlUea  or  equip- 
ment trust  certlflotee.  or  otherwise)  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  public  bodlee  and  agen- 
cies thereof,  including  authorities  and  pub- 
lic corporation.  In  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use,  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise  in 
mass  trajiiportatlon  service  and  parking  pro- 
jects and  racUltles  in  urban  areas  and  In 
coordlna'-irig  such  semcee  with  highway 
and  other  transportation  '.n  such  areas  Eai- 
glble  faculties  and  equipment  may  include 
land  (but  not  public  highways),  off-street 
and  on-street  parking  projects  and  facilities. 
buses  and  other  rolling  stock,  and  other  real 
and  personal  property  needed  for  an  effi- 
cient and  coordinated  mass  transportation 
system  No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
temunea  that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have 

"(1)  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposed  project; 
and 

'■(3)  satisfactory  continuing  control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  secretary  may  make  loans  for  real  prop- 
erty acquisition  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
upon  a  determination,  which  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  the  preceding  determinations,  that  the 
real  property  la  reasonably  expected  to  be 
required  In  connection  with  a  mass  trans- 
portation system  or  parking  projects  or  fa- 
cilities and  that  it  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose  within  a  reasonable  period  No  arant 
or  loan  funds  shall  be  used  for  payment 
of  ordinary  governmental  or  nonprofit  oper- 
ating expenses  An  applicant  for  assistance 
under  this  section  for  a  project  located  whol- 
ly or  partly  In  a  State  In  which  there  is 
statewide  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  Governor  of  each  State  affect- 
ed concurrently  with  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary If.  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  the 
Governor  submits  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  must  consider  the  com- 
ments before  taking  final  action  on  the  ap- 
plication." 

HJt.  9361 

A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  parking  projects  by  local  au- 
thorities and  agencies  designed  to  ease 
traffic  congestion  and  expedite  traffic 
safety  and  flow 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Re-oresentativea  of  the   United  State*  of 

America  in   Confreas   assembled, 

'ITl'LS  I 
8HOBT  rm-E 
SiCTioN  1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Parking  Faculty  Aid  Act  of  1971". 

D«Ct.A«ATION     OP    POLICT 

8«c  3  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  101  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,   is  amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  accelerate  the  construction 
of  the  Pederai-aid  highway  systems  and 
parking  projects  and  facilities  In  connection 
therewith  or  In  connection  with  urban  area 
traffic  operations  Improvement  programs  as 
set  forth  In  section  13i  of  this  title.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  highways,  since 
many  of  such  highways,  or  portions  thereof, 
and  parking  orojecu  or  facilities  in  connec- 
tion therewith  or  with  urban  areas  are  In 
fact  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
and  Interstate  commerce,  for  the  national 
and  clvt;  defense 

■It  Is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  the 
lack  of  adequate  off-street  and  on-street 
parking  facilities  has  reached  a  crisis  stage 
in    urban   areas    that   creates   serious   traffic 
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congestion.  Impedes  proper  and  safe  flow 
of  traffic  In,  through  and  from  such  areas 
and  rapid  and  effective  fireflghtlng.  disposi- 
tion of  police  and  security  forces,  utilization 
of  ezlatlng  and  projected  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities and  endangers  public  health,  safety 
and  welfare  and  the  national  and  civil  de- 
fense It  la  therefore  In  the  national  Interest 
to  promote,  foster,  assist  and  aid  In  the 
development  of  urban  area  parking  projects 
and  facilities  undertaken  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  and  agencies  " 

uvuioN  or  DsriNmoNs 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  U  amended  as 
follows 

1 1 )  The  definition  of  the  term  "oonrtruc- 
tlon"  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  plan- 
ning, feadblllty  studies,  supervising,  in- 
specting, actual  building,  and  all  expenses 
Incidental  to  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  a  highway  or  off-street  and  on- 
street  parking  project  or  facility,  and  in- 
cluding locating,  sxirveylng,  and  mapping 
(Including  the  establishment  of  temporary 
and  permanent  geodetic  markers  In  accord- 
ance with  specifications  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce), acquisition  of  righU-of-way,  reloca- 
tion assistance,  economic  feasibility  and  en- 
gineering studies,  elimination  of  hazards  of 
railway-grade  crossings,  acquisition  of  re- 
placement housing  sites,  and  acquisition,  re- 
habilitation, relocation,  and  construction  of 
replacement  housing  " 

i2i  The  definition  of  the  term  "county"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  county'  Includes  correspKindlng 
units  of  government  or  authorities  estab- 
lished thereby  under  any  other  name  In 
States  which  do  not  have  county  organiza- 
tions and  likewise  in  those  States  In  which 
the  county  government  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  highways  or  parking  projects  and 
facilities.  It  may  be  construed  to  mean  any 
local  government  unit  or  authority  vested 
with  Jurisdiction  over  local  highways  or 
parking  projects  and  facilities 

(3 1  The  definition  of  the  term  "highway" 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  term  highway'  includes  roads,  streets, 
and  parkways  and  off-street  and  on-street 
parking  projects  and  facilities  and  also  In- 
cludes rights-of-way.  bridges,  railroad-high- 
way crossings,  tunnels,  drainage  structures, 
signs,  guardrails  and  protective  structures.  In 
connection  with  highways  and  such  projects 
and  facilities  It  further  Includes  that  por- 
tion of  any  Interstate  or  International  bridge 
or  tunnel  and  the  approaches  thereto,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  assumed  by  a  State  highway 
department  Including  such  facilities  as  may 
be  required  by  the  United  States  Customs 
and  Immigration  Services  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  an  international  bridge  or 
tunnel." 

(4)  The  term  "Federal-aid  highways"  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  term  Federal-aid  highways'  means 
highways  located  on  one  of  the  Federal-aid 
systems  described  in  section  103  of  this  title 
and  parking  projects  and  facilities  located 
nearby  or  adjacent  thereto  or  any  extension 
thereof  " 

(5)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid highways'"  add  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

The  term  "local  authorities  and  agencies' 
means  any  unit  of  the  municipal,  county  or 
State  government  and  Includes  any  author- 
ity or  public  corporation  created  by  such  unit 
and  designed  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  including  the  study, 
planning,  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  off-street  and  on-street  parking 
projects  and  facilities,  and  all  activities  and 
acts  Incidental  thereto 

The  term  parking  project  or  facility' 
means  any   area  or  place,  garage,   building, 
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or  other  Improvement  or  structure,  and  the 
approach  and  access  roads,  driveways,  ramps 
or  other  structures  or  areas  necessary,  useful 
or  convenient  for  access  thereto  from  a  pub- 
lic street,  road,  thoroughfare  or  highway,  for 
the  parking  or  storage  of  motor  or  other 
vehicles  including,  without  limiting  the 
foregoing,  all  real  and  personal  property, 
approaches,  accesses,  meters,  mechanical 
equipment,  appurtenances  and  facilities 
either  on,  above  or  under  the  ground  neces- 
sary or  useful  and  convenient  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  such  parking  or  storage,  to- 
gether with  any  additional  structures, 
buildings,  space  or  accommodations  neces- 
sary, useful  or  convenient  for  such  purposes." 

(6)  The  definition  of  the  term  "prx)Ject" 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  project'  means  an  undertak- 
ing to  construct  a  particular  portion  of  a 
highway,  or  If  the  context  so  Implies,  the 
particular  portion  of  a  highway  so  con- 
structed; and  Includes  a  parking  project  or 
facility  as  herein  defined." 

(7)  The  definition  of  the  term  "project 
agreement"  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'project  agreement'  means  the 
formal  Instrument  to  be  executed  by  the 
State  highway  department  or  the  local  au- 
thority or  agency  and  the  Secretary  as  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  110  of  this  title. 

(8)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Pederal- 
ald  system"  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  Federal-aid  system"  means  any 
one  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  de- 
scribed In  section  103  of  thU  title  and  any 
public  street,  road  or  highway  In  an  urt»an 
area  and  Includes  parking  projects  and  fa- 
cilities In  connection  with  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  or  the  Federal -aid -secondary 
system  or  the  Federal -aid  urban  system,  or 
an  urban  area  or  any  extension  thereof."" 
rxocxAL-An>  ststkms 
Sic  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
tlUe  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"{a I  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
four  Federal -aid  systems,  the  primary  sys- 
tem, the  urban  system,  the  secondary  sys- 
tem, and  the  Interstate  system,  and  any 
extensions  thereof,  and  any  parking  projects 
and  facilities  In  connection  therewith,  are 
established  and  continued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  " 

paocaxMs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  105 
of  tlUe  33.  Umted  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ap- 
portionments for  the  Federal-aid  systems 
have  been  made  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State 
highway  department,  or  the  local  authority 
or  agency  concerned  with  parking  projects 
and  facilities,  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  a  program  or  pro- 
grams of  proposed  projects  for  the  utilization 
of  the  funds  apportioned  The  Secretary 
shall  act  upon  programs  submitted  to  him 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  have 
been  submitted  The  Secretary  may  approve 
a  program  In  whole  or  In  part  but  he  shall 
not  approve  any  project  In  a  proposed  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  located  upon  an  approved 
Federal -aid  system  or  any  parking  project 
which  Is  not  reasonably  related  thereto  or 
any  extension  thereof  or  to  an  urban  area 
traffic  operations  Improvement  program." 

PLANS,    SPICIPICA'nONS,    A1*I)    ESTTMATXS 

3«c  8  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10«  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  117  and 
136  of  this  title,  the  State  Highway  depart- 
ment shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  pro- 
gram approval,  such  surveys,  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates  for  each  proposed 
project    Included    in    an    approved    program 
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as  the  Secretary  may  require  The  Secretary 
shall  act  upon  such  surveys,  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  estimates,  and  upon  those  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  sections  117  and  136.  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  have  been 
submitted  and  his  approval  of  any  such 
project  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
payment  of  its  proportional  contribution 
thereto  In  taking  such  action  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  title" 

PROJECT   AGRrEMENTS 

^c.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  110  of 
tlUe  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"I  a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  a  specific 
project  have  been  approved,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  a  formal  project  agreement 
with  the  State  highway  department  or  the 
local  authority  or  agency  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  such  project 
Such  project  agreement  shall  make  provision 
for  State  or  local  authority  or  agency  funds 
required  for  the  State"8  or  local  authority's 
or  agency"s  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  and  for  the  main- 
tenance thereof  after  completion  of  construc- 
tion.'" 

CTRBAN   AREA   TKAmC   OPERATIONS    IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  under  this 
section  any  project  on  an  extension  of  the 
Federal -aid  primary  or  secondary  system  In 
urban  areas  and  on  the  Federal -aid  urban 
system  for  Improvements  which  directly  fa- 
cilitate and  control  traffic  flow,  such  as  grade 
separation  of  Intersections,  widening  of  lanes, 
channelization  of  traffic,  traffic  control  sys- 
tems, off-street  and  on-street  parking  proj- 
ects and  facilities  proposed  by  a  local  author- 
ity or  agency,  and  loading  an  unloading 
ramps  If  such  project  Is  located  In  an  urban 
area  of  more  than  50,000  population,  such 
project  shall  be  based  on  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  In  accordance  with  section  134  of 
this  title.  The  sums  apportioned  for  such 
projects  Including  the  off-street  and  on-street 
parking  projects  and  facilities  shall  not  be 
limited  by  or  combined  with  but  shall  be 
exclusive  of  any  expenditures  for  demonstra- 
tion fringe  parking  facilities  outside  a  central 
business  district  as  provided  by  section  11  of 
the  Federal  -aid  Highway  Act  of  1968." 


THE  NORTHWEST  ATLu\NTIC 
FISHERIES  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  insert 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
cellent but  terrifying  paper  published  by 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Tills  paper  chronicles  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  irresponsible  fisheries  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  overfishing  the 
fisheries  resources  of  the  American  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  New  England  The  so- 
called  pulse  fishing  technique  docu- 
mented deals  with  taking  a  fish  resource 
down  to  the  point  of  near  extinction  smd 
then  moving  on  to  the  next  most  avail- 
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able  and  numerous  species  in  that  area 
or  elsewhere. 

The  future  of  our  traditional  fisheries 
in  the  banks  off  New  England  is  in  severe 
jeopardy  from  this  k'nd  of  action  and 
it  appears  that  present  international  de- 
vices are  grossly  inadequate  to  halt  this 
kind  of  irresponsibility  or  to  protect  the 
interests  of  America,  America's  fisher- 
men, or  indeed  the  world,  in  this  price- 
less biological  resource  of  the  high  sea* 

The  article  follows: 
The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Crisis 

For  several  years  now.  those  cancerned  with 
the  extensive  fishery  resources  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Georges  Banks  area  off  Massachusetts,  have 
looked  with  growing  alarm  at  the  ever  In- 
creasing exploitation  of  these  prolific  grounds 
Traditionally,  these  areas  have  supported  the 
bulk  of  landings  of  groundflsh  such  as  had- 
dock and  cod,  which  contributed  substan- 
tally  to  New  England's  economy  and  develop- 
ment In  addition  to  the  harvest  of  these 
groundflsh  species,  other  species  such  as 
mackerel,  flounder,  redflsh  and  herring 
abounded  and  were  utilized  to  varying  de- 
grees by  United  States  and  Canadian  fisher- 
men. Besides  their  value  as  commercial 
species,  some  of  these  fishes  are  also  Impor- 
tant to  the  food  supply  of  sport  flsh  sought 
by  the  millions  of  Atlantic  Coast  anglers 
Although  landings  of  these  several  species 
varied  over  the  yeau^  and  fluctuations  in 
abundance  undoubtedly  occurred,  there  was 
little  indication  of  over-fishing  and  many  ex- 
perts felt  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible. 

In  less  than  10  years  the  situation  has 
changed  completely.  Early  in  the  1960's  the 
Soviets  moved  Into  these  waters  In  large 
numbers  and  were  followed  by  other  Com- 
munist bloc  and  free  nations  from  Europe. 
Thess  government-subsidized  fleets  consisted 
of  everything  from  small,  obsolete  side  trawl- 
ers to  huge  support  ships  capable  of  complete 
servicing  of  the  catching  vessels  By  1970  It 
was  estimated  that  the  foreign  fleet  consisted 
of  over  1.0(X)  vessels  which  spent  at  least  part 
of  the  year  In  the  Georges  Banks  area 

The  consequences  of  this  fantastic  Increase 
In  fishing  effort  are  now  becoming  clear  One 
by  one  the  most  abundant  and  economically 
Important  species  of  fish  have  been  sys- 
tematically exploited  by  ""pulse"  fishing 
"Pulse"  fishing  consists  of  directing  Intense 
effort  to  a  particular  fishery  until  It  Is  no 
longer  economically  feasible  to  continue 
When  that  point  Is  reached  the  fleet  switches 
to  another  fisheries  or  sp>ecies  and  the  ex- 
ploitation proceeds  again. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  biologists  cannot  predict  whether 
various  species,  after  being  subjected  to  such 
Intense  exploitation,  can  adequately  repro- 
duce and  thus  replenish  their  diminished 
peculation  numbers  There  Is  the  certain 
knowledge  that  terrestrial  or  aerial  species 
such  as  the  American  bison,  the  passenger 
pigeon  and  the  whooping  crane  have  never 
regained  their  population  size  after  similar 
over-exploltfttion. 

Although  It  may  seem  Inconceivable,  the 
most  seriously  threatened  fishery  resources 
are  those  which  have  been  the  most  prolific. 
Only  those  species  whose  sheer  numbers  pro- 
vide a  huge  source  of  available  protein  are 
sought  by  these  mobile  harvesters.  Through 
fleet  communications  the  catching  vessels 
are  homed  In  on  fish  concentrations  after 
special  scout  vessels  have  systematically 
plotted  their  abundance  In  this  manner, 
constant  pressure  Is  applied  to  the  schools  of 
flsh  as  they  go  through  their  normal  sea- 
sonal movements  or  migrations  No  longer  are 
the  fish  safe  from  capture  If  they  follow  their 
food  supply  up  off  the  bottom  Into  the  mld- 
depths  or  surface  waters  These  fleets  have 
effectively    developed    the    mid-water    trawl 
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which  can  be  used  at  whatever  depth  the  fish 
are  present.  When  coupled  with  electronic 
gear  which  can  plnoolnt  fish  concentrations, 
the  capability  for  almost  complete  annihila- 
tion of  each  school  Is  realized 

In  the  spring  of  1971  biologists  from  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  estimated 
that  the  formerly  enormous  stocks  of  sea 
herring  off  our  Atlamtlc  Coast  had  been  re- 
duced by  95  percent  of  their  abundance  in 
Just  a  few  years  of  Intense  fishing.  This  ex- 
ploitation has  occurred  so  rapidly  that  no 
management  controls  have  been  imple- 
mented by  the  only  commission  charged  with 
resource  responsibilities  in  these  interna- 
tional waters  Thus  It  is  apparent  thAt 
pulse"  fishing  Is  capable  of  and  hSLS  In  fact 
drastically  over-exploited  fish  populations 
before  the  existing  control  mechanisms  c*n 
be  applied. 

The  International  Commiaslon  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  was  set  up 
in  1949  This  Commission  now  consists  of  16 
member  nations  who  have  a  direct  interest 
In  the  fisheries  of  this  area.  The  Commission 
Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ".  .  . 
Investigating,  protecting  and  conserving  the 
fisheries  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
a  maximum  sustained  catch  from  these  fish- 
eries. .  .  ." 

Within  the  convention  area  no  other  Juris- 
diction with  regard  to  fisheries  exists  The 
United  States  claims  a  territorial  sea  of  three 
miles  with  an  additional  nine  mile  contig- 
uous zone  in  which  foreign  flKbing  is  con- 
trolled. Canada  has  recently  moved  unilat- 
erally to  control  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fund;  but  appar- 
ently will  abide  by  ICNAF  regulations  In 
these   former   International    waters. 

When  ICNAF  was  originally  chartered. 
"pulse"  fishing  was  unknown  In  the  North- 
west Atlantic  and  no  one  piercelved  the  vast 
buildup  of  foreign  fleets  which  subsequently 
occurred  Since  ratification  by  the  member 
nations,  an  adequate  system  of  fluhing  con- 
trols has  been  extremely  difficult  to  develop. 
Initially,  minimum  net  meah  sizes  to  con- 
trol the  harvesting  of  undersized  haddock 
were  Imposed  in  1053.  Thus  this  species  was 
the  principal  recipient  of  management  meas- 
ures In  the  convention  area  It  has  continued 
to  receive  the  most  attention  and  a  variety 
of  conservation  measures  for  haddock  have 
been  adapted  In  recent  years.  It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable then  to  review  the  present  status 
of  this  most  managed  species. 

In  the  spring  of  1971  United  SUtes  biolo- 
gists recommended  that  no  haddock  be  taken 
In  the  ICNAF  area  In  order  to  preaerre  the 
dwindling  remnants  of  this  fishery  which 
had  produced  547  million  pounds  in  1065. 
So  reduced  are  the  numbers  of  haddock  now 
that  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  this 
species  will  disappear  from  these  waters  In 
the  next  lew  years. 

The  cause  for  this  ecological  disaster  has 
been  clearly  documented  In  1965  the  Soviet 
fleet  reported  landings  of  383  million  pounds 
of  haddock.  This  corresponded  to  average  an- 
nual landings  by  United  States  fishermen  of 
113  million  pounds  Most  of  the  haddock 
taken  by  the  Soviets  were  young  fish  from 
an  unusually  abundant  year  class  which  was 
spawned  in  1963  This  huge  year  class  would 
have  sustained  the  normal  US  fishery  into 
the  1970  8  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
ample  breeding  stock  for  future  generations 
of  haddock  Oompoundlng  this  tragedy  is 
the  fact  that  the  immature  haddock  taken 
by  the  Soviets  In  1965  and  1966  were  too 
small  to  be  of  high  market  value. 

Thus  a  review  of  the  most  studied,  most 
managed  and  most  valued  species  In  the 
ICNAF  area  clearly  shows  that  the  existing 
international  controls  were  not  adequate  to 
preserve  It  for  the  future  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  indication  that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  haddock  is  an  isolated  sltuatloci. 
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On  the  contj»ry.  we  c*n  fully  expect  It  to 
tv»pp«n  with  herring.  yellowt*ll  floun<Jer 
cod,  mackerel,  sea  scallops,  lobsters  and  other 
spaclm  of  sufflclect  abundance  to  make  them 
economically  Important  It  will  happen  b«- 
cauM  ICNAF  la  not  capable  of  acting  In  time 
to  prevent  it.  and.  :n  fact,  only  react*  after 
the  tragedy  has  occurred  The  international 
machinery  InTolved  is  so  tlme-conauming 
that  It  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the 
technological  capabilities  of  the  fishing  na- 
tions Involved  In  addition,  the  Commission 
has  not  even  addressed  the  real  Issue,  which 
Is  totai  )l*htng  presrure. 

Through  Its  species  management  approach 
ICHAF  Is  forced  Into  Imposing  regulations 
for  a  partlcxilar  species  after  it  has  been 
documented  that  that  species  has  been  over- 
flahed.  In  actuality,  those  regulations  have 
oome  about  after  the  "pulae"  fishing  has  al- 
ready tranaferred  to  another  victim.  Until 
some  control  can  be  exerted  on  the  total  har- 
vest capability  of  the  nations  Involved,  no 
effecuve  management  will  exist  Supporters 
of  ICttAT  will  point  out  that  the  interna- 
tional procedures  are  being  changed  and  Im- 
proved and  that  eventually  controls  will  be 
adequate  for  effective  management;  however 
even  the  most  optimistic  supporters  of  ICT^AF 
will  admit  that  truly  effective  management 
Is  at  least  several  years  off 

It  Is  ecologically  irresponsible  to  know  that 
thM*  valuable  protein  resources  are  being 
ov«r-«xploited  without  sounding  an  alarm. 
No  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  result  of  ex- 
tinction of  theee  species  would  be  on  the  to- 
tal marine  ecorystem  One  distinct  possibil- 
ity could  be  the  replacement  of  these  valu- 
able Oah  with  species  of  much  leas  value  to 
man.  The  consequence  of  mans  activities  on 
the  land  are  painfully  apparent  almoet  every- 
where now  Must  we  also  rape  the  resources 
ot  the  ocean  to  satisfy  short-sighted  econom- 
ic gains? 

Poeslbly  there  is  still  time  if  the  public. 
through  Its  federal  agencies  shows  its  im- 
mediate concern  by  Instituting  emergency 
controls  on  the  total  fishing  effort  In  these 
waters.  RealUtlcally  this  could  beat  be  ac- 
compUahed  by  unilateral  or  bilateral  action 
by  the  nations  most  traditionally  Involved. 
the  United  States  and  Canada  The  argu- 
ment that  such  action  would  run  counter  to 
Intematlonal  law  can  beet  be  answered  by 
the  fact  that  a  lack  of  appropriate  action 
diaregards  an  even  more  fundamental  law — 
that  of  conservation  of  living  resources 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Oovernor  and 
the  Oeneral  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  request  the  President  and 
the  CX>ngreas  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
immediately  a  special  panel  of  fishery  re- 
sourre  experts  who  will  report  their  findings 
together  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate action  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  within  six  months  We  owe  at  least 
this  much  to  these  living  resources  which 
have  sustained  us  so  ably  In  the  past 


THE  MANSFTELD  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  ROLE  OP  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  K«w   Toax 
m  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker  T  in- 
trodtx»d  yesterday  H  R  9350  to  provide 
for  a  study  mission  to  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tknu,  fcnd  for  other  purposes  Thia  bill 
embodies  the  Mansfield  amendment  as 
pnnmed  earlier  this  week  by  the  Senate 
aa  part  of  the  extension  of  selective  serv- 
ice iedJlatloQ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
which  is  now  holding  hearings  on  sim- 
ilar legislation— without  the  Mansfield 
amendment — to  provide  for  a  study  mis- 
sion to  the  October  elections  in  South 
Vietnam 

It  is  important  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives also  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  strong  majority  of  57  to 
42  It  is  also  important  that  the  House 
consider  this  disengagement  proposal  as 
a  matter  of  foreign  affairs  policy,  with 
careful  and  thorough  deliberation,  and 
not  only  in  the  context  of  a  House- 
Senate  conference  on  extending  the  draft 
law 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  both  commented  this  morn- 
ing on  the  Importance  of  this  amend- 
ment I  include  these  editorials  below, 
together  with  the  text  of  Che  amend- 
ment: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  34.  1971] 

THI      MAJfSnXLI)      AMXKDIiKNT 

In  the  ilansfleld  amendment,  the  Senate 
has  Anally  found  an  appropriate  form  In 
which  to  express  Its  attitude  toward  the  war 
Unlike  earlier  war-policy  amendmenu  ot  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  sort,  this  one  does  not 
promise  a  result — ending  the  war — which  Is 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  deliver, 
given  the  real  powers  of  the  Presidency.  Nor 
does  the  Mansfield  amendment  force  upon 
reluctant  legislators  the  embarrassment  of  a 
direct  conf.'ontatlon.  during  hosuiltles.  with 
•-he  Commander  In  Chief  It  was  these  bows 
to  substantive  and  political  reality  we  sur- 
mise, which  helped  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  sail  through  the  Senate  by  a  broad 
57-43  margin  The  impact  of  the  Pentagon 
papers,  disclosing  how  politically  and  mor- 
ally questionable  was  the  p>rocess  of  our  In- 
volvement m  Vietnam,  may  also  have  played 
a  pole 

The  slgnifloance  of  the  vote  Is  that  for  the 
first  time  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  on  rec- 
ord with  an  expression  of  views  which  re- 
flects the  prevailing  public  Judgment  on  the 
war  as  the  polls  have  made  that  judgment 
plain  for  some  time  .Never  before  have  the 
two  been  in  phase  Their  common  ground  Is 
that  the  single  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  military  forces  longer  In  Indochina 
la  to  secure  lease  of  American  prtsoners  of 
war  Under  the  Mansfield  amendment,  the 
President  would  be  directed  to  1 1 1  establish 
a  withdrawal  date  within  nine  months,  con- 
tingent upon  release  of  POWs,  (3)  negotiate 
an  immediate  ceasefire,  and  (3)  negotiate 
parallel  troop  withdrawal  and  prisoner 
release 

Doubtless  the  presidential  press  secretary's 
comment  on  the  vote— "it  states  what  S7 
senators  think  our  policy  should  be" — ac- 
curately reflects  his  understanding  of — and 
his  respect  for— the  Senate  It  Is  stunning. 
nonetheless  to  find  the  White  House  dis- 
missing the  considered  dedaion  of  a  ma- 
jority —a  majority  created  by  the  vote  of  13 
Republicans — as  a  straw  poll  of  no  particu- 
lar consequence  Aside  from  the  political 
inadvlsabtllty  of  such  a  dismissal  it  ig- 
nores the  central  fact  that  most  senator* — 
like  most  citizens — reject  the  Presidents 
view  that  the  United  States  must  fight  on 
in  order  to  improve  prospects  for  the  Sai- 
gon regime  The  White  House  may  be  right 
in  expecting  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
receive  rougher  handling  in  the  House, 
though  for  ourselvsa  we  are  not  so  certain 
of  that  But  surely  the  White  House  Is  wrong 
in  portraying  the  amendment  as  a  nuisance 
It  can  saf  el  y  ignore. 
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Instead  of  reacting  with  kneejerk  combat- 
iveness  to  the  Senate's  war-policy  statenvent, 
Mr  Nlion  ought,  we  believe,  to  welcome 
It  The  Senate's  heavy  vote  should  ease  his 
fears  that  a  "nightmare  of  recrimination" 
would  result  from  a  quicker  and  more  com- 
plete withdrawal  than  the  one  he  has  ao  far 
planned  The  nine-month  withdrawal  pe- 
riod anticipated  by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  take  the  Nixon  administration 
well  beyond  the  October  elections  In  Saigon, 
so  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  have  to  aban- 
don his  effort  to  launch  President  Thleu  on 
a   second    term 

What  Senator  Mansfield  and  66  colleagues 
have  done  Is  to  construct  for  Mr  Nixon  a 
careful  and  responsible  argument  for  wind- 
ing up  American  participation  In  the  war 
under  circumstances  that  will  enable  him 
to  share  with  Congress  and  the  Democrats 
the  risks  Inherent  In  our  disengagement 
from  the  fighting  This  Is  a  boon  of  the  first 
order  If  only  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  accept  It  as 
such. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  34,  1971) 

SlNATOR    MANSfTILXl'9    COMPaOMISX 

The  Administration  narrowly  escaped  a 
direct  constitutional  confrontation  with 
Congress  Tuesday  when  the  Senate  defeated 
by  only  one  vote  an  amendment  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  aimed  at  cutting  off  funds 
for  United  States  military  operations  In 
Indochina  In  nine  months  If  North  Vietnam 
agreed  to  free  American  prisoners  of  war. 

But  Congress  may  yet  feel  obliged  to  order 
some  such  drastic  measure  as  a  means  of 
reaffirming  its  constitutional  role  In  the  war- 
making  process  If  the  White  House  persists 
in  Its  Initial  negative  respKjnse  tt>  a  milder 
compromise  proposal  Introduced  by  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  42 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  though  It  has 
the  same  goal  as  the  defeated  proposal,  re- 
frains from  invoking  the  ultimate  Congres- 
sional power — the  power  of  the  purse — to 
Impose  a  withdrawal  schedule  on  the  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  it  urges  and  requests  "  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  establish  a  final  date  for  with- 
drawal, not  later  than  nine  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment.  It  also  calls  on  him  to 
negotiate  an  Immediate  cea«e-fire  and  to 
negotiate  with  Hanoi  for  "a  series  of  phased 
and  rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for 
a  corresponding  series  of  phased  releases  of 
American   prisoners  of  war. 

The  Immediate  White  House  reaction  to 
this  constructive  proposal  from  a  majority  of 
Seantors  was  to  brush  It  aside  as  'not  bind- 
ing" and  not  representative  of  the  views  of 
Congress  as  a  whole.  A  White  House  spokes- 
man said  the  President  would  cling  to  his 
preeent  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  adding  that 
establishment  of  a  withdrawal  deadline 
would  "Inhibit  negotiations"  in  Parts 

What  negouatlons?  As  Tuesday's  Senate 
vote  clearly  testifies,  more  and  more  legisla- 
tors are  persuaded  that  the  President's 
policies  win  not  lead  to  an  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Indochina.  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  a  new  policy,  baaed 
on  a  fixed  withdrawal  date  of  the  kind 
advocated  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  other 
members  of  both  pstrties  In  both  houses,  is 
needed  to  break  the  long  deadlock  at  Paris 
and  to  assure  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  prisoners 

By  continuing  to  Ignore  this  rising  public 
and  Congressional  sentiment  while  advancing 
no  new  peace  Initiatives  In  Paris,  the  Presi- 
dent invite*  Increasingly  restrictive  legisla- 
tive action  and  further  bitter  division  within 
Oovemment  and  nation  The  wiser  course 
would  be  active  Administration  moves  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  Senate,  thus  en- 
listing the  Congress  in  a  bipartisan  partner- 
ship for  peace. 
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Tnxx  V — TiaiMWATioN  or  Hosrnjnia  in 
Indochina 

Sbc  303  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  In  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovernment  The 
Congress  hereby  urges  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  the  above  expressed  policy 
by  initiating  immediately  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  Establlahlng  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovernment.  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

1 3 1  Negotiate  with  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  by 
all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina. 

l6)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a  cor- 
responding series  of  phased  releases  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
maining military  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  not  later  than  the  date  established  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( I )  hereof 
or  by  such  earlier  date  as  many  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  negotiating  parties 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  WOM- 
EN'S DIVISION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
DEMOCRATIC  STATE  COMMITTEE 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  members  of  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion may  be  Informed  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  conferees  of  the  20th  annual  Po- 
litical Conference  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Committee,  held  in  Albany.  April  25  and 
26,  1971, 1  include  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  conference.  The  resolutions  fol- 
low: 

I.  On  motion  duly  made  seconded  and 
carried,  it  was  resolved  that  as  Democratic 
women  most  concerned  with  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  our  children  and  the  children 
of  our  fellow  cltlaens.  we  urge  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  from  New  York  to  vote  to 
withdraw  adl  American  troops  from  Indo- 
china immediately  and.  in  no  event,  no  later 
than  December.  1971 

n.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  we  strongly  en- 
dorse the  programs  of  the  Democratic  leg- 
islators to  restore  budget  cuts  In  the  New 
York  State  budget,  and  to  review  administra- 
tive priorities  In  order  to  fulfill  the  desperate 
social  needs  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State 

III  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  we  call  upon  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  raUfy  the  pro- 
posed twenty-sixth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  enable  IS-year-olds  to 
vote  In  all   elections    We  also  urge  the  ap- 


proval of  the  New  York  State  proposed 
amendment  to  give  the  18-year-olds  the  right 
to  vote  m  all  elections 

rv.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Congressional  delega- 
tion are  urged  to  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  secure  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  discrimination  In  the  employment 
and  F>ay  of  women. 

V.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  because  of  the 
vast  amount  of  talent  among  women  In  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  because  such  talent  has  not  been  uti- 
lized, and  women  have  been  discriminated 
against  In  the  selection  and  nomination  of 
candidates  for  party,  public  and  Judicial  of- 
fice, the  State  Chairman  and  the  Vlce-Chalr- 
men  should  require  that  all  such  elections 
and  nominations  be  equally  divided  among 
all  men  and  women  within  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  State  of  New  York 

VI  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  we  urge  that 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  recon- 
sider the  formula  for  delegate  strength  at 
the  1973  National  Convention,  which  It 
adopted  In  February.  1971.  so  that  the  State 
of  New  York  will  not  suffer  from  such  a  dis- 
criminatory rule  reducing  our  delegate 
strength. 

VII  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  we  urge  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  recon- 
sider Its  action  taken  In  February.  1971.  ap- 
pointing Its  members  as  ex -officio  delegates 
to  the  1972  National  Convention,  thereby 
violating  two  key  guidelines  of  the  McOovern 
Commission,  which  were,  respectively,  ( 1 )  a 
requirement  for  timely  selection  of  dele- 
gates: and  (2)  prohibition  of  ex-o<Bclo  dele- 
gates 

VIII.  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  it  was  resolved  that  because  officers 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  New  York  are 
spokesmen  and  representatives  of  the  entire 
party  rather  than  private  Individuals,  no 
officer  of  .he  State  Committee,  nor  National 
Conunlttee  members  representing  New  York 
State,  should  be  permitted  to  take  an  o{>en 
or  official  position  on  a  candidate  for  public 
office  until  the  party  has  made  Its  nomina- 
tion. Should  a  party  officer  desire  to  endorse 
or  support  a  candidate  prior  to  the  nomina- 
tion, his  or  her  resignation  from  the  party 
office  should  be  automatic 

(It  was  not  Intended  that  this  resolution 
preclude  officers  of  the  Stat*  Committee  or 
National  Committee  members  from  running 
for  the  position  of  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  at  that  time  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  an  Indlvldusil  candidate) 

IX  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  it  was  resolved  that  because  of  the 
plight  of  our  cities  and  the  desperate  social 
needs  which  face  the  citizens  of  our  State 
and  Country,  and  because  one  of  the  major 
financial  burdens  Is  the  overwhelming  cost 
of  welfare  In  the  United  States,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  State  of  New  York  strong- 
ly endorse  and  work  for  the  Federal  assump- 
tion of  welfare  costs 

X  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carrted.  It  was  resolved  that  because  of  the 
desperate  condition  of  a  large  part  of  our 
existing  housing  stock,  and  the  absence  of 
decent,  reasonable  and  habitable  housing  In 
many  of  our  urban  areas,  all  members  of  the 
New  York  Congressional  delegation  and  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  State  of  New  York 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  dec- 
laration of  a  housing  emergency  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  freeing  of  Federal  funds 
to  our  cities  now  specifically  earmarked  for 
housing  which  are  being  withheld  by  the 
President,  and  the  release  of  tSOO.OOO.OOO  to 
the  cities,  now  avaUable  but  which  are  be- 
ing withheld    by  the  State  of  New  York 

XI  On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,    It    was    resolved    that    the    Federal 


government  guarantee  every  Amo-lcan  fam- 
ily a  guaranteed  annual  Income  sufficient  to 
meet  human  needs 


DOCTORS  FLEE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THX  DisraiCT  or  coLtncKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8KNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Jung  24.  1971 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  medi- 
cal care  in  this  city — the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal— is  inadequate,  whether  one  is  rich 
or  poor,  white  or  nonwhite,  educated  ot 
illiterate.  The  Washington  Post  today, 
tells  us  what  we  have  long  known.  Tht 
number  of  doctors  with  private  practices 
in  this  city  is  decreasing  causing  a  low- 
ering in  the  quality  of  medical  care  as 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  District 
had  in  1970  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rate  of  any  major  UJB.  city  and  one  ot 
the  higher  mortality  rates  for  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  and  cirrfaosis. 

We  are  told  that  the  physicians  are 
leaving  the  city  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons— crime,  rents,  tax  breaks,  clientele, 
and  sometimes  because  of  Mxe  difficulty 
in  securing  hospital  privileges. 

I*art  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  need  for 
an  imcategorical  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  excel- 
lence in  health  care  In  this  city  and  this 
Nation.  There  is  no  reason  that  Wash- 
ingt(Hi,  D.C.,  ought  not  be  a  model  for 
health  care.  Surely  we  can  devise  incen- 
tives to  entice  physicians  to  remain  in 
this  city  and  serve  not  only  the  rich,  but 
everyone  in  every  section  and  every  com- 
mimity.  It  is  patently  ridiculous  and  a 
national  scandal  that  in  this  city,  the 
capital  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  we  can  have  a  neighborhood  with 
one  doctor  per  1,000  persons  as  Is  indi- 
cated in  the  Post  article. 

I  think  that  this  article  Is  clear  and 
thorough  and  sets  out  many  of  the  rea- 
sons that  doctors  leave: 

DiSTaiCT  Is  Losing  Doctobs  to  Strauaas    Kx- 
oous   Hastenxd   bt    Cbhik.  Leas  ov  Moaz 

MONCT 

(By  Henry  Aubln) 

The  city  of  Washington,  with  one  ot  the 
poorest  health  records  in  the  country,  has 
the  lowest  propwrtlon  of  doctors  for  patients 
of  any  city  of  comparable  stse  in  the  Bast. 
an  analysis  of  American  Medical  Association 
data  shows 

Etoctors  often  cite  crime  and  urban  prob- 
lems as  reasons  for  not  practicing  in  the  city, 
while  the  suburbs  offer  them  such  Induce- 
ments as  cheap  rents,  tax  breaks  and  a  clien- 
tele that  can  better  afford  to  pay 

The  shortage  of  physicians  Is  dramatically 
apparent  In  such  black.  low-income  sections 
of  Washington  as  the  area  east  of  the  Ana- 
coetia  River,  where  there  were  87  doctors' 
offices  In  1969  for  a  population  ot  317.000. 
according  to  the  most  recent  dty  reeorda. 
By  comparison,  the  white,  proeperous  area 
west  of  Rock  Creek  had  347  doctors'  offices 
for  a  population  of  86,000. 

The  doctor  shortage  and  poor  environ- 
mental and  social  conditions  in  low-lnoocne 
neighborhoods  contribute  to  this  grim  health 
situation :  Waahlngton's  Infant  mortality 
rate  was  Xtit  highest  of  any  major  U.S.  dty 
in  1970.  and  Its  mortality  rates  for  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia  and  clrrhosts  were  ^mrtrij 
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Um    blgbast     lrIort*ii:y    rat«e    are   mghest    In 
oelCbtMrhooda  There  ;lL>ct<:m  jU'e  the  fewest 

Th»  Uiree- year -old  Medioaid  program. 
wtilcb  reimburses  doctors  for  treating  the 
poor.  h«a  encouraged  a  few  doctors  to  settle 
In  dlaadTanta^^ecl  are«« 

But  llAdlcald  payments  are  low.  the  dls- 
advmnta^«a  of  these  iireas  are  many  and  not 
enough  doctors  have  come  into  these  areas 
CO  ootnpenaate  Tor  '.he  greater  number  who 
have  left  or  are  leaving; 

The  Kbortage  of  doctors  U  most  dracnatlc 
among  general  practitioners — the  traditional 
family  doctors  and  first  line  of  defense  for 
beaith 

The  dty  has  fewer  of  these  doctors  than 
any  other  city  ;n  the  400  000  to  1  million 
population  range  tn  the  country 

"0«neral  practitioners  and  some  other 
kinds  of  physicians,  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  super -specialists,  can  count  on  get- 
ting more  affluent  faster  outside  the  city 
than  In  It, "  says  one  local  authority  on  med- 
ical finances.  John  C  Post,  bead  of  Profes- 
slooal  Buslneas  Management.  Inc  .  a  con- 
sulting firm  for  doctors 

In  1963.  AUA  records  show  there  were  335 
general  practitioners  with  offices  in  Waahlng- 
toD  By  the  end  of  \dea  only  186  were  left 
a  decrease  caused  by  de«th  and  retirement 
as   well   as  the  lure  of  the  suburbs. 

DtTldlng  that  total  into  the  1970  census 
figure  for  the  city  that  means  there  was 
only  one  OP  for  every  4.130  Wsshlngton  real- 
dents 

In  Cleveland  by  contrast  'Jiere  was  one 
family  doctor  for  every  2  300  residents,  in 
San  Pranclsco  oce  for  every  2.900.  In  Boston, 
one  for  every  3  100  In  Btaltlmore.  one  for 
every  3J00.  and  In  3t  Louis  one  for  every 
3,000 

Washington  hss  been  losing  Its  OPs  at  a 
rate  of  3S  a  year,  and  not  Just  for  economic 


Dr  Richard  E  Cook  a  43-year  old  OP 
used  to  have  s  family  practice  at  Maryland 
Avenue  and  8th  Street  »fE  not  far  from 
where  he  used  to  shine  shoes  as  a  boy 

He  wanted  to  work  In  his  native  city,  but 
In    lixn   he   left    discouraged 

Because  of  their  relctlve  sfRuence  and  their 
handling  of  narrt'tlcs  for  medical  reasons. 
doctors  In  the  inner  city  were  falling  prey 
to  burglars  and  mufcgers  One  colleague  he 
recalls,  even  was  beaten  and  robbed  when  he 
nvade  s  house  call,  his  head  injuries  required 
10  Stitches 

'I  was  never  robbed,  but  there  was  always 
that  fear  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  was 
always  agitated  and  anxious  about  It.  "  says 
Dr  Cook 

"That  was  my  main  reason  for  leaving." 
he  says,   'but  there  were  other  things  too  " 

One  of  them  was  his  failure  to  get  hos- 
pital privileges — that  is  permission  to  put 
his  patients  In  the  hopsical  personally  and 
to  care  for  them  there 

Indeed,  notes  the  president  of  the  DC 
Medical  Society  Dr  Marvin  C  Korengold 
Us  generally  tougher  for  physicians  to  ob- 
tain privileges  in  Washington  hospitals  than 
In  suburban  ones  The  main  reason  he  says 
Is  that  there  are  more  new  or  expanding  hi-«- 
pltais  in  the  suburbs  than  ;n  the  city  Thus 
suburbs  have  vacancies  for  d-.-icuirs  while 
the  city  has  waiting  lists 

Cook  Is  still  bitter  about  not  being  given 
privileges  Moat  city  hospitals  think  a  gen- 
eral praettUoner  Is  an  Idiot  The  medical 
community  screams  about  not  having 
enough  OPs.  but  at  the  same  time  It  doesn't 
give  them  the  kind  of  status  they  deserve 

And  Its  doubly  dlUlcuU  for  a  Negro  prac- 
titioner U-)  get  hospital  privileges."  adds 
Cook,  who  II  black 

Another  reason  for  up  and  leaving.  '  he 
•ays.  was  the  long  hours  and  heavy  patient 
load  He  estimates  he  saw  90  to  70  patients 
a  day     'a  horrible  ioad  for  any  OP" 

Prom  that  he  had  a  net  InooaM  of  only 
about  (IS  000  a  year 
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Today  Dr  Cook  has  a  practice  among  the 
poor  in  Annapolis. 

"Ifs  a  quiet  little  town.  In  Washington 
tha  atmosphere  la  hurried,  and  I've  enjoyed 
medicine  here  <ln  Annapolis)  much  more." 
he  sajrs 

"It's  more  lucrative,"  he  pointed  out.  Now. 
he  sees  only  about  30  patients  a  day.  half  his 
load  In  Washington,  and  he's  making  more 
than  twice  as  much  money  "My  net  Income 
Is  about  83S.0OO." 

Also  he's  had  no  trouble  getting  hospital 
privileges. 

Professional  respect  and  Income,  he  says, 
are  a  lot  easier  to  acquire  outside  the  Wash- 
ington ghetto 

In  Interviews  with  doctors  who  still  remain 
In  low-Income  areas  of  Washington,  crime 
was  frequently  mentioned  as  their  prime 
concern  The  depth  of  that  concern  was  often 
evidenced  by  their  insistence  that  they  not  be 
Identified. 

A  Southeast  Washington  physician  said  he 
had  been  shot  at  after  he  resisted  a  mugger 
several  weeks  ago  Already  I  ve  abandoned 
evening  ofUce  hours.'  he  says,  "and  right  now 
I'm  considering  changing  locations  " 

"If  I  get  held  up  Just  once,  that's  It.  I'm 
leaving.  "  says  another  physician  who  asked 
to  be  Identified  only  as  having  a  practice  in 
a  part  of  the  Shaw  neighborhood  in  the  model 
cities  area 

That  blighted  area  could  Ul  afford  to  lose 
him  D  C  department  of  human  resources 
records  for  li«9  show  that  the  model  cities 
area  had  81  physicians'  offices  and  a  [wpula- 
tlon  oT  80.000.  one-fourth  as  many  doctors 
as  west  of  Rock  Creek  on  a  per  capita  basis 
It  also  had  eight  times  as  many  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  and  twice  the  Infant  mortality 
rate. 

The  Internist  has.  to  a  degree,  been  re- 
placing the  vanishing  OP 

Some  physicians.  like  internist  Dr.  Stanley 
Talpers  of  downtown  Washington,  argue  that 
this  improves  the  quality  of  medical  care 
Talpers  points  out  Internists  can  treat  ail- 
ments that  fall  within  their  specialty  better 
than  general Ists  can 

But  others,  like  Dr  Korengold  of  the  medi- 
cal society,  disagree,  saying  that  the  prob- 
lem remains  of  matching  the  right  aliment 
with  the  right  specialist 

Internists  haven  t  adequately  replaced  the 
QP  '  says  Korengold.  because  Internists  are 
only  specialists  of  the  Internal  organs  of  the 
b<Tdy  the  OP,  :>n  the  other  hand,  can  still 
stitch  up  lacerations,  deliver  babies,  set 
broken  logs,  treat  heart  failures  There's  a 
very  definite  need  for  the  OP  In  Washington  " 
One  reason  it's  always  tough  to  find  differ- 
ent kinds  of  doctors  Is  that  Washington  has 
only  one  doctor  of  any  kind  seeing  patients- 
surgeons.  Internists,  other  specialists  and 
OPs — for  every  330  [Mople  No  other  city  east 
of  the  Mississippi  of  comparable  size  has 
fewer  doctors  per  capita 

Pittsburgh,  for  example,  has  one  for  every 
310  people.  Boston  for  ever  206  Cleveland  for 
every  230  and  Baltimore  for  every  300 

These  figures  are  extrapolated  from  an 
.AMA  statistical  category  called  "nonfederal 
patient-care  dtxtors  "'  Doctors  engaged  In 
administration  research  or  teaching  are  ex- 
cluded 

I  TTie  federal  grvernment  keeps  no  count 
of  how  many  federal  doctors  involved  In  pa- 
tient care  are  in  this  area  according  to  offi- 
cials at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
But  say  these  officials  there  are  not  enough 
of  them  Involved  In  caring  for  patients  "to 
make  any  appreciable  difference  "  In  the 
above  comparisons  on  the  availability  of  pa- 
tient-care doctors  among  cities  ' 

While  the  shortage  of  doctors  is  mnat  acute 
In  low-incocne  neighborhoods  ot  the  city,  the 
Washington  area  as  a  whole  has  fewer 
patient-care  doctors  than  most  metropolitan 
areas 

Between  I9«a  and  1040  the  number  of 
patient-care  doctors  grew  by  M  per  cent  In 
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Washington's  suburtw,    from    1,388   to  2,171. 
an  annual  Increase  of  about   130 

But  because  of  the  area's  phenomenal  pop- 
ulation growth,  there  Is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  more.  Korengold  stresses  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, tiie  number  of  people  and  potential 
patients — soared  by  37  8  per  cent,  the  high- 
est growth  rate  of  any  of  the  12  US  metro- 
politan areas  with  populations  greater  than 
a  million 

Washington's  own  population  remained 
about  static  during  the  decade  So  did  Its 
nvimber  of  patient-care  doctors  While  the 
city  lost  about  30  doctors  tjefween  lf>e3  and 
19fle,   It  gained   about  30  hospital   doctors 

Many  of  tihe  doctors  who  left  for  the  sub- 
urbs or  who  retired  or  died  were  replaced 
by  foreign-trained  physicians  Their  quality, 
while  often  excellent  tends  to  vary  widely. 
"As  a  generalization  '"  says  Dr  Henry  Bck- 
er.  local  head  of  the  .American  College  of 
Physicians  and  chairman  of  the  DC  I<edl- 
cal  Society's  executive  board,  "the  foreign- 
trained  physician  Is  not  as  well  trained  as  the 
American  physician." 

Ralph  Naders  study  group  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care  reaches  this  conclusion: 
foreign  physlclaru  with  lower  quallfica- 
ttcns  and  much  less  competence  and  ability 
are  presently  assuming  a  major  portion  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  p>atlents  In 
the  U  S  ■■ 

TTie  proportioti  of  foreign  doctors  in  Wash- 
ington Is  above  the  national  average  One 
Washington  doctor  In  seven  was  foreign - 
trained  In  1964;  one  In  five  In  19«7,  and  the 
trend  continues 

Dr  Sidney  Wolfe,  a  young  Washington  in- 
ternist, has  this  rule  of  thumb  to  explain 
Itie  exodus  of  doctors  from  the  city's  low-In- 
come areas;  'As  the  soclo-ecoruxnlc  char- 
acter of  a  neighborhood  changes,  the  doctors 
leave  " 

As  Korengold  points  out  some  of  the  medi- 
cal society's  menU>ers  had  established  medi- 
cal practices  In  "changing"  neighborhoods 
"They  saw  their  clientele  going  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  they  followed,  sometimes  keeping 
many  of  their  old  patients 

Others,  who  remained  In  deterli>ratlng 
neighborhoods,  complained  about  the  schools 
and  about  the  gap  In  social  and  public  serv- 
ices So  they.  too.  left,  and  the  gap  widened 
Also,  says  Korengold.  most  young  doctors 
Just  out  of  training  are  now  settling  In  the 
suburbs 

Many  of  these  young  doctors  are  anxious  to 
help  disadvantaged  people  In  the  city  But 
they  are  discouraged  from  practicing  there, 
especially  If  they  are  white 

Dr  Frederick  Washington,  a  young  black 
physician  who  heads  a  public  health  clinic 
In  Anacostla  and  also  has  a  private  practice 
there,  puts  It  this  w^ay  "Its  not  a  good  Idea 
for  a  white  physician  to  be  out  here.  Most 
of  the  white  physicians  have  left  and  you 
can't  blame  them 

"'Since  I  came  out  here  (In  Anacostla).  in 
I9M  Ive  been  held  up  at  gunpoint  inside  my 
office  four  times  Ive  been  burglarized  three 
times. '"  and,  he  adds  several  white  visitors 
and  a  nurse  have  been  subject  to  "racial 
attacks."" 

"I  don't  know  how  many  nurses  I've  bad 
who've  qui'  my  private  practice  because  of 
the  robberies."  says  the  doctor  "I  would 
leave  myself  If  I  didn't  feel  something  for  the 
people  "" 

"Every  now  and  than  I  get  thoroughly 
disgusted  at  the  vandalism  and  at  the 
peoples  attitude  They  think  you  re  here  at 
their  beck  and  call  They  don't  give  you  the 
respect  you  should  get 

"No  one  seems  to  care  about  the  people 
out  here  Sometimes  I  say  they  don't  e;en 
care  for  thenruelves  But  I  say  that  In  the 

heat  of  anger  " 

If  the  young  physician  looking  for  a  place 
to  settle  decides  on  a  low-crime  section  of 
Washington  he  finds  the  going  tough  He  or 
she   has    two   areas   from   which   to   choose: 
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downtown  or  the  area   west  of  Rock  Creek, 

and  both  are  already  heavily  booked 

To  the  ambitious  young  doctor,  the  down- 
town office  area  around  18th  and  I  Streets 
NW  is  especially  attractive  because  of  Its 
proximity  to  several  hospitals,  to  the  bu8lnes£ 
and  government  areas  where  many  well-olT 
patients  work,  to  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  where  many  teach, 
and  because  of  the  referrals  from  all  the 
other  doctors 

Dr  Talpers.  who  U  well  established  down- 
town, gives  little  encouragement  to  prospec- 
tive newcomers  "It  takes  doctors  longer  to 
get  started  downtown  because  of  the  sheer 
number  of  other  doctors  A  new  doctor  can 
have  quite  a  struggle  here  for  a  number  of 
years,  whereas  In  the  suburbs  he  can  be  busy 
rather  quickly  "" 

Says  Dr.  Korengold:  'A  pediatrician  can 
open  a  practice  in.  say.  an  apartment  com- 
plex In  the  suburbs,  a  place  where  young 
couples  with  children  often  live  And  hell 
have  a  going  practice  his  second  day." 

The  medical  society  president  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  lure  of  the  suburbs 
Pour  months  ago  he  opened  an  office  in 
Bethesda  In  addition  to  his  K  Street  office 
A  neurologist.  Korengold  divides  his  day  be- 
tween the  two  offices,  an  increasingly  popular 
custom  among  doctors 

Doctors  are  also  finding  it's  easier  to  save 
money  outside  the  city. 

Rent,  for  example,  which  may  coat  M  a 
square  foot  In  a  downtown  building  may  run 
only  $4  or  $6  In  a  well-located  suburban 
building 

And  surprisingly  large  sums  can  be  saved 
by  eliminating  parking  expenses  One  down- 
town doctors'  office  reports  It  spends  $300  a 
month  on  parking  fees  for  its  four  doctors, 
two  nurses  and  a  receptionist  The  doctors 
pay  for  their  employees    pjarklng 

Many  nurses  and  receptionists  live  In  the 
suburbs  and  doctors  have  to  psy  them  more 
to  work  in  the  city  than  near  their  homes. 

More  Important  savings,  however,  can  be 
derived  from  a  new  kind  of  tax  shelter  that  Is 
legal  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  every  other 
sute  in  the  union  But  It  Is  illegal  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and,  says  Korengold, 
some  doctors  here  are  moving  to  the  suburbs 
as  a  result. 

These  tax  shelters  are  In  the  form  of  doc- 
tors' corporations  They  first  became  popular 
around  the  country  during  the  1960s,  when 
states  began  passing  legislation  allowing 
them. 

Their  popularity  In  the  Washington  sub- 
urbs Is  attested  to  by  John  Post's  clientele 
Three  years  ago.  says  Poet,  there  was  only 
one  corporation  among  his  1 ,500  clients.  Now 
there  are  about  70 

Their  prime  tax  advantage  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  officials  acknowledge  concerns 
retirement  funds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia doctors  are  allowed  to  put  aside  no  more 
than  12.500  a  year  Into  tax  deductible  retire- 
ment savUigs,  while  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land there  Is  no  celling  on  the  money  that 
can  be  saved  without  paying  taxes  until  after 
retirement.  IRS  officials  say 

The  D  C  Medical  Society  Is  supporting  leg- 
islation now  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  permit  these  corporations  In  Wash- 
ington 

Testifying  last  month  on  behalf  of  the 
society's  2,600  members.  Korengold  said  the 
corporations  wotild  "serve  to  Improve  the 
distribution  and  quality  of  medical  services" 
to  Washington  residents 

He  and  Dr  Hrrnest  Hardaway.  a  city  health 
Official  agree  the  corporations  might  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  "health  maintenance 
organisations  in  low-income  areas  The  cor- 
porations Hardaway  says  might  obtain  con- 
tracts from  the  city  to  provide  prepaid  health 
care  for  Medicaid  patlenu 


He  says  the  potential  profits  would  be 
higher  than  for  most  ghetto  practices  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  probably  few 
such  groups  would  settle  In  the  Inner  city, 
and  says,  "Many  guys  (In  the  health  field 
here  I  are  looking  at  It  ithe  corporation  leg- 
islation)  only  for  the  tax  beneflu  '" 

There  is  growing  desire  among  some  local 
d(x;tors  to  augment  government  programs 
like  Medicaid  by  donating  more  of  their  own 
time  to  care  for  the  poor.  In  a  profession  with 
a  generally  conservative  view  of  social  prob- 
lems, the  DC  Medical  Society  has  become 
known  as  being  relatively    socially  involved.' 

Korengold  points  to  an  article  he  wrote 
this  spring  for  the  medical  society's  jotirnal 
as  evidence  of  this  increasing  Interest  by 
doctors  to  help  the  disadvantaged  In  the 
column,  he  suggested  that  doctors  take  a 
"close  look  at  our  own  city  s  problems"  and 
make  a  "small  sacrifice." 

Despite  their  already  long  workdays,  doc- 
tors Korengold  wrote,  should  try  to  give 
more  physical  examinations  to  the  p)Oor  and 
take  pan  In  clinics,  narcotics  treatment  pro- 
grams and  other  voluntary  health  projects 

"The  facts  are  that  there  are  Just  not 
enough  (doctors)  to  go  around,  and  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  number 
of  physicians  catches  up  with  the  popiiia- 
tlon  spiral.  " 

One  activist  member  of  the  lootii  medical 
community.  Dr  Robert  N  Butler,  a  North- 
west Washington  psychiatrist,  Is  also  skep- 
tical of  any  big  changes  In  the  situation 

'"Like  many  other  comfortable  Americans," 
he  says,  Washington  doctors  have,  as  a 
whole,  remained  comfortably  oblivious  to 
reality.  Now  thevYe  acting,  but  still  not 
enough." 


WHO  OWNS  AMERICA?— THE 
SECRET  NOMINEE  LIST 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  ONTTED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  23.  1971 

Mi  MFTCALP  Mr.  President,  Aftco, 
Byeco,  Cadco,  Bebco,  Ertco,  Pivco,  Floco, 
Force,  Gepco.  Nlnco.  Octco,  Oneco,  Quin- 
ce. Sevco.  Slxco,  Tence,  Trece,  Twece 

Mr.  President,  the  above  names  may 
sound  like  a  space  age  counting  sys- 
tem. In  reality,  each  is  part  of  the  cor- 
porate code  Each  of  these  names  is  a 
nominee — a  front  name — used  by  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America  to 
hide  some  of  Its  interests. 

Use  of  nominees,  also  knovm  in  the  se- 
curities trade  as  "street  names"  or 
"straws,"  to  hide  beneficial  ownership  of 
stock  is  a  common  corporate  practice 
today. 

I  submit,  Mr  F>resident,  that  this  wide- 
spread practice  is  a  compelling  reason 
why  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  shoiild  approve  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 113,  which  would  establish  a  Special 
Senate  Committee  To  Investigate  Con- 
centration of  Economic  and  Fmancial 
Power. 

Law  enforcement  and  Government 
relation  in  crucially  important  areas. 
Including  energy,  communications, 
transportation,  antitrust  and  environ- 
mental protection,  are  lax  because  re- 
sponsibility for  illegal  and  unethical 
corporate  behavior  cannot  be  easily 
determined.  Gevemment  and  corporate 
computers  compile  dossiers  of  hearsay 


on  millions  of  individuals.  Yet,  neither 
these  computers  nor  conventional  flies 
store  factual  data  on  corporate  owner- 
ship 

Regulatory  commissions'  questions  re- 
garding ownership  are  grossly  inade- 
quate. They  will  Eisk  for  the  names  of 
the  10  largest  stockholders,  for  example, 
or  ownership  amounting  to  5  percent  or 
more  of  total  shares  outstanding.  In  re- 
sponse to  such  questions  the  typi(^l  cor- 
poration will  net  name  the  owners  In- 
stead, It  lists  some  name  and  address  or 
box  number. 

How  does  one  find  out  that  Aftco  is 
really  Prudential,  that  Kane  It  Co.  is 
really  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  that  Cede 
&  Co.  is  the  Stock  Clearing  Corp.,  which 
is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange? 

The  answer  is  simple,  if  you  are  a  se- 
lect insider.  The  answer  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  find  out  if  you  are  an  outsider, 
even  a  party  to  a  case  in  which  corporate 
ownership  is  an  important  issue. 

Many  answers  are  found  in  the 
"Nominee  List  '  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Corporate  Secre- 
taries, 9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York. 
NY.  10020  The  executive  director  of  the 
society  is  John  S.  Black.  Jr. 

Last  month  the  managing  editor  of  a 
string  of  suburban  newspapers,  W.  J. 
Elvin  in,  of  Globe  Newspapers,  Vienna, 
Va.,  asked  the  society  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Nominee  List."  His  request  was  denied 
Mr.  Elvm  was  told  that  distribution  is 
limited  to  the  membership. 

Mr.  Elvin  then  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
society's  membership  list.  "Riat  request, 
too,  was  denied.  Its  distribution  was  also 
limited  to  the  membership,  he  was  told. 

Earlier  this  year  a  Tucson  attorney. 
Stuart  Herzog,  requested  a  copy  of  the 
"Nominee  List."  Mr.  Herzog  represents 
consumers  in  the  Tucson  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric rate  case  He  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  any  large  industrial  consumers 
of  the  utility,  who  enjoy  much  lower 
rates  than  residential  customers,  were 
among  the  company's  owners.  Mr.  Her- 
zog s  request  was  denied  He,  too,  was 
told  that  distribution  was  limited  to  the 
membership 

At  my  request  the  American  Society  of 
Corporate  Secretaries  promptly  fur- 
nished me  a  copy  of  its  February  1971, 
edition  of  the  "Nominee  List"  The  so- 
ciety had  provided  me  with  a  copy,  on 
request,  on  previous  occasions.  I  appre- 
ciate the  society's  cooperation  But  the 
information  in  this  publication,  nowhere 
else  available  to  the  hest  of  my  knowl- 
edge, belongs  in  the  public  domain  Ttit 
press,  counsel  for  the  public  and.  Indeed, 
Government  regulators  and  administra- 
tors as  well  as  the  Congress  and  public 
generally  need  to  know  who  owns  Amer- 
ica. 

The  "Nominee  List"  will,  as  the  so- 
ciety's Elxecutive  Director  Black  says  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  February  1971 
edition,  "be  invaluable  in  proxj'  solicita- 
tion." Proxy  solicitation  Is  not  a  prerog- 
ative only  of  insiders  who  receive  a  re- 
stricted publication  Public  access  to  the 
■"Nominee  List"  will  help  the  fine  young 
members  of  the  project  for  corporate  re- 
sponsibility and  similar  groups  break  the 
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corporate  code,  belp  them  work  within 

the  si'stem.  eveji  Lhou^h  that,  system  is 
so  weighted  a^jain^t  them  It  will  Oe  of 
help  to  the  sma..  liroups  of  volunteers 
around  the  country  wno  are  trying  to 
protect  conaumer^  from  muiti-bUliixi  dol- 
lar incr«Lse«  :n  rates  regtLated  by  com- 
missi ous 

The  Nominee  List  incudes  first,  an 
aipnaheticai  list  of  nommees.  secur.d.  the 
namea  of  pnncipais  with  nominees — list- 
ed by  State — and  third,  aji  aiphaOetica^ 
list  of  investment  trusts,  mutual  funds 
and  foundatior-s   •*".tr.  r.ominees 

This  list  ccoid  oe  moet  uaeful  to  the 
US  Senate,  w^^re  it  to  esiabiiah  a  Spe- 
cial Coxnmiltee  To  InvesUgate  Concen- 
tration of  Economic  and  Plnancial  Pow- 
er as  pronded  :n  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion   1 1 3 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Rxcon)  tne  JOth  ediuon 
of  the  Nominee  List,  issued  m  Petini- 
ary  1971  along  w\'.r.  the  correspondence 
which  Messrs  Elvir.  and  Herzog  had  with 
the  .Vmencan  Soaety  of  Corporate  Sec- 
retaries 

There  being  no  oOjectlon.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Rkcord 
as  .'ollows 

Amxxican  Socrrrr  of 
Coaj«o»jin  S«t-«rT*«rxa.  Lwc.. 
Sew    York.   S  Y  .   M*y    20,   1971 
W    J    Elv.n     rn, 
Manofxng    Editor. 
Globe    Vru-rpap^^. 
Vienna     Vi 

DiA*  Mx  Ei  »TM  TbU  will  acknowledge 
your  re<iurtet  ^r  U*y  18xh  for  a  copy  of  our 
Sjmxnee  Lut  &ut  we  ar«  unabl*  to  comply 
»iiic«  lisu-ibutton  of  our  publication  la  11m- 
ttad  to  our  memberaiilp. 
RMpectfuily. 

Hawo«th    Whtt*. 
Auutant    Sxecutivt    Director. 

1C4T   M.    1971 

H*wr>tTH    Wnm 

Asru'.ant    Szei-uttve  Director,   American   So- 

ctetf  Of  Corporate  Secret ariM,  Inc.,  Neva 

Torit,    NT 

DtAM  Us    Whttx     Thank  you  for  your  re- 

cen:  rerpoose  to  my  request  for  the  "Nominee 

Lut" 

Ooul<t  you  provide  me  with  a  mamberabip 
Uat7 

Slnoarely. 

W     ;     Ki  rrn     TTt 

Wan^^.ng    Kdttor 

Ammmjcah    Soobtt    or    Coaroa^n 
SKcmrTAMJXM     Lmc 

v«tf  ror*.  N.r..  Vcy  2«,  1971 
W     J    grnj*    m. 

Mi-vag^ng  Editor,  Olobe  SevrpaperM, 
V  if^  no     V  a 

Okam  Sti  y,3ur  r©ci.je«t  j<  May  a4th  It  ac- 
knowledged, bu:  ai  :  indicated  ^fore  all 
our  puOlicatloa*  ai-«  amived  ;n  dutnbutlon 
to  our  aaembenh.p  Thji  ;nciudee.  of  couT»e, 
our  Teaj  Sct-<t  :;j;iag  our  members 
Re«pectf--L;;y 

HAWoeTH   Wnrnt 
Ajnttant  Si^euttve  Director 

Amxmjcas    Soci»tt    or    CoapoaAn 
SacaxTAaizji    Ijcc  . 

Sei£  York,  NT.  March  9.  1971. 
Mr    Sttait   HcatiJO. 

VtXAM.    Ml     Hnroc     Wt   have   Tour   requeet 
of   March   9th    but   »e  are   unahle  -o  comply 
•tnce  (3l»tnbinior,  ^f  our  publication*  U  Uin- 
I'-ed  Vij  Tur  membereblp 
Reepectfully. 

a»WO«TH    WHm. 

tzecutive  Atiirtarit 
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NoMnm  List.  aoxH  EomoM. 
PxaauAaT   1971 

AMXBICaif  SOCXBTT  OF  CoaPCMLATC 

SscarTAAiEs.  Inc  . 

Nev  rork.  N  Y 
TO  TBI  Mnoama  or  Tkx  Soctstt 

"ntts  IfonUnee  List  is  for  the  benefit  of 
-nenihen  and  will  be  !nv»i'i«ble  in  proxy  ao- 
,'-Cltatioii  and  it<x;t   trajiafer  vort 

Everv  few  vears  It  Is  neceesary  Ui  recheck 
»1.  namea  in  the  Ijst  In  the  latter  part  of 
ls»^0  The  .American  Bankers  .\8*,x-!aUon  co- 
'P*r»t*d  by  mailing  our  recheck  inquiry  to  all 
lt»  members,  and  this  office  has  received  and 
continues  to  receive  large  numbers  of  re- 
sponse* As  many  of  the  changes  and  addl 
tlor.s  as  p<-«alble  appear  In  this  edition  and 
the  renxamder  will  appear  In  the  '.iTl  edition 

Part  I  contains  the  alphabetical  .isting  uf 
Nominees  and  where  known  Employer  Iden- 
tification Numbers  Part  II  shows  the  Pr. n- 
clpals  with  Nominees  by  Slaiee  and  Part  III 
lists  alphabetically  Investment  Punds  and 
Poundatlons  etc  ,  with  Custodian  Banks  and 
their  Nominees 

Some  banks  u»e  different  nominees  for  var- 
'us  departments  and  relationships  The  So- 
ciety, in  aa  effort  to  Increase  the  value  of  the 
Nominee  List  has  endeavored  to  le&m  the 
purposes  of  a  given  nominee  The  areas  of  re- 
lationship are  (ai  Estates,  (b|  Living  and 
Testamentary  Trusts,  (c)  Pension  Trusts: 
d  Investment  Management  Accounts:  (e) 
Corporate  Trust  Accounts:  (f)  Sskfekeeplng  or 
Custody  Accounu  i Domestic):  igi  Safekeep- 
ing or  Custody  Accounu  iPorelgn).  ih)  Legal 
and  Common  Trust  Funds 

The  Identified  nomilnees  are  keyed  to  the 
alphabetical  reference 

Through  the  cooperation  of  m^ny  of  the 
BsLUks.  Investment  Funds  and  members  of 
the  Society,  we  have  been  able  to  le«m  the 
"f  m**  of  the  Nominees  used  by  Custodian 
TM^''^*  for  these  Funds  and  in  some  cases 
Poundatlons.  etc  In  many  If  not  moat  cases. 
Custodian  Banks  use  these  Nominees  for 
other  beneficial  owners  and  they  should  not 
be  considered  an  exclusive  nominee  for  the 
Fund  listed  These  Funds  and  Foundations 
showli^  the  names  of  the  Cust<<llan  Banka 
and  their  Nominees,  have  been  set  up  in  Part 
in  It  is  intended  to  continue  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  the  Nomlaeea  of  Invest- 
ment Funds,  etc 

It  IS  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  to 
eUmlnate  the  use  of  dupUcate  nominee 
names  It  Is  suggested  that  before  a  nonUnee 
Is  formed  the  Society  be  contacted  to  see 
whether  a  proposed  name  is  in  use 

Bvery  effort  is  made  to  verify  the  llBtings 
and  In  order  to  keep  this  List  up-to-date 
Okembers  should  report  in  writing  all  changes. 
additions  and  deletions  to  the  National  Of- 
fice of  the  Society 

If   any    members    note    any   new    nominee 
names,  it  would   be  appreciated   if  they  are 
sent  to  the  National  Office  for  confirmation 
JOHK  8   BuuTK.  Jr  . 

gzectttipe  IXrector 

Pa«T  I 4L.FHABrnCAl,   LXST  or   WOMI>ft«8 

A.VB  b.  CO  54~«03«O44  Virginia  National 
BiT.k     PO     Box    3000     Norfolk,   Va    23S14 

AAFS  &  CO  9V«l»i«0«  Bank  of  America 
NT  *  8  A  PO  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angelee    Calif   »00M 

AAIN.S  &  CO  if  I  4*-«07Wia.  8t.  LouU 
Union  Trust  Company,  610  Locust  St..  St. 
Louis.  Mo    03101 

A*n.5n  »nd  company  3;  flOftSSOl  The  Prov- 
ident Bai:k  .  E  F'Mrtr.  .St  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  4530-i 

ABATCO  0»-0Oei8O8  AhmAnson  Bank  A 
Trust  Ctxnpany  9144  Wllshlre  Blvd  .  Beverly 
HIIU    Calif 

Abate  k  Co  04-^178693  The  First  NaUonaJ 
Bank  of  Boston    PO   Box  301S    Boston    Mass 

oaioe 

Abbey  k  Co  38-fl30iaa7  Continental  nil- 
nois   National   Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
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Chicago,   asi   S.    La   Salle   St.   Chicago,   ni. 
80600 

ABC  Company  (h)  75-6056410  American 
Bank  of  Commerce.  P.O.  Box  4787,  Odeesa 
Tex. 

ABCO  96-6194402  United  States  National 
Bsuik.  PO    Box   1560    Saj3  Dlegu    Calif    93113 

Abel  A  Co  37  6063259  The  First  National 
Hank  of  rtprtngfleld  306  S  Fifth  St  .Spnng- 
Qeld.  Ill    83701 

Aber  *  ("o  44  6O0&433  The  Flr»t  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Kanaas  City  Trust  Dlv  P  O  Box 
36,   14  W    Tenth  St  ,  KAnaas  City.  Mo    64141 

Able  Co  H,  55-601««0e  Wheeling  Dollar 
:^»lng»  a  Trust  C-o  Trust  Uept  .  1315  Market 
.St     Wheeling,  W    Va    36003 

AOlefund  and  ^\>  47  0OW84O0  Hankers  Life 
insurance  I'otnpany  of  Nebraska  Lincoln. 
Nebr 

Abraco  Nominees  Ltd  13-6065945  Abraham 
a  Co  .  130  Broadway    .New  York  5,  N  Y 

ACCO  a  CO  23  6483937  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co  of  Pennsyivanla.  36  N.  Sixth  St., 
Heading.  Pa    19601 

Ace  a  Co  75  6066e2«  First  NaUonal  Bank 
in  Dallas.  Tr.isl  Div  .  HO  Btjx  6031.  Dallas. 
Tex    75223 

Acly  Company  (•)  26-6037586  Mellon  Na- 
Uonal Bank  and  Trvist  ('oTnp«ny,  Corporate 
Trust  D«%j<u-tment  Mellon  .H<j  Pittsburgh. 
Pa    15330 

A.C.NB  Company  (h)  33-6406346  Adams 
County  National  Bank.  Lincoln  Square. 
Oettyiburg.  Pa    17335 

ACQ  25  8OT3407  The  Union  National  Bank 
of  Plttshurgh  PO  Box  837.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15230 

ACOM  *  CO  (h)  48^^128744  C/O  ClU- 
sens  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  527 
Commercial  .it     Emporia    KH  66801 

ACORNS  di  13  1955436  Herzog  A  Co.. 
Inc.   170  Bn>adway    New   Y.rk    NY     10038. 

ACT  A  CO  ihi  36  6063155  Harris  Trust 
and  SavlnRS  Bank  r  o  Trvist  D«pt..  HI  W. 
Monroe  St     Chlcagto    IT  60690 

ACUacO  Id)  (f)  47  6033fil9  The  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  c  o  Trust 
Dept      1919    I>;iUglas    Ht      Ornaha     VB    68103. 

Adam  A  Co  15  03aB642  Mohawk  Valley  In- 
vesting Co  ,   Inc     238  Oeneeee  St     Utlca    NT, 

Adams  A  Adams  93-8018745  Oreg>n  Bank. 
The   P  O    Box  3066,  Portland   Ore 

Adams  and  Co  d*  74 -6042140  Guaranty 
National  Bank  A  Trust  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Box 
749     (;orp\iB  (-hnsU     TX   72403 

Adams  A  Company  The  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany  54  King  .St    E    Hamilton    Ont  .  Canada 

Adam«  and  Company  4!  6018900  c  o  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  419 
R<-ibert  St  ,  Saint  Paul    Minn    55101 

Adams  P  M  A  Co  75  6010393  Midland 
National  Bank   Midland   Texas 

Adar  A  C  ,  75  60«3863  Flntt  National  Bank 
in  Dallas  Trust  Dlv  ,  P  O  Box  6031.  DaUas, 
Texas  75223 

Adbank  h  Co  13  «02192fl  Irving  Trust 
Company  57th  St  A  Madison  Ave  .  New  York. 
N  Y    1 00-33 

Adco  A  C'wapany  04-  6033933  Valley  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  1351  Main  St  .  Spring- 
field. Mass  01101  Dloceae  of  Western  Mas- 
saj-  h  use  l  ts 

Ade  a  Company  31  6021 100  Central  Trust 
Company  The.  Fourth  A  Vine  Sts.,  Cincin- 
nati 2,  Ohio. 

Adem  A  Company  53-6030300  Rlggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  D  C  The.  800-17 
St  .  N  W  .  Washington,  D  C   30013 

Atomic  Development  Mutual  Fund.  Inc. 

Atomics  Physics  A  Science  Fund.  Inc 

Adet  A  Co  .h)  46-6139743  c  o  Citizens 
NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  637  Cotn- 
merclal  8t     Emporia.  K8  86601 

Adfas  Co  96-0476614  Adams-Fastnow 
Company  315  W  Seventh  St  .  Los  Angeles  14. 
C*llf 

Adler  A  Co  04-62260»a  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  The  PO  Box  2018  Boston  MA 
03110 

Admin  a  Co  04-6231561    NaUonal  Shawmul 
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Bank  of  Boston,  The.  36  Congress  St  .  Boston. 
MA  03100. 

Ado  &  Co.  (f)  74-1067391  Moody  National 
Bank  of  Oalveston,  The.  PO  Box  1139  (2303 
Postofllce  St  1     Oalveston,  TX  77550 

Adrian  A  Company  (d)(fi(gi  74—6047775 
Southern  NaUona!  Bank,  PO  Box  352S. 
931   Main  St  .  Houston,  TX  77001 

Advoc  ft  Co  04-6193392  The  Anthony  Ad- 
vocate Fo'indatlon.  46  Devon  Rd  ,  Newton 
Centre.  Mass   02159 

AFTCO  23-6132306  Prudential  Tnsurance 
Company  of  America.  The  Prudential  Plaza 
Newark.  N  J  07101 

AO  ft  Co  95-6197240  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division.  P  O  Box  3667,  Terminal 
Annex.  Los  Angeles   Calif  90054 

AGAC  99-0106617  First  National  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  Box  2041 ,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801 

AGAR  ft  Co.  04-6178953  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  The  PO  Box  2016  Boston. 
Mass  02106. 

Agate  ft  Company  31-6021101  Central 
Trust  Company,  The.  Fourth  &  Vine  Sts.. 
Cincinnati,  2.  Ohio. 

Agbank  ft  Co.  (f)  04-6035412  First  Agricul- 
tural National  Bank  of  Berkshire  County. 
Trust  Dept..  100  North  St.  Plttsfleld.  MA 
01201. 

AGCO  04-6110813.  Safe  Deposit  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,    127   State   St.,   Springfield, 


AOCO  (d)  93-6030300  FlfBt  National  Bank 
of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv.  4O0  S  W  Sixth,  P.O. 
Box  2971,  Portland.  OR  97208 

Age  ft  Co  94-6121540  Bank  of  California. 
N.A.  The.  400  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94120 

Ageco  Company  (d,  f)  69-6241193  First  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Orlando.  The  c  'o  Trust  Dept 
PO  Box  3631,  Orlando,  Fl  32802 

Agen  ft  Co  31-6024209  Fifth -Third  Union 
Trust  Co.,  The,  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts..  Cincin- 
nati 2,  Ohio 

Agenco  99-6003285  Hawaiian  Trust  Com- 
pany. Limited.  P.O.  Box  3170,  Honolulu, 
a.  Hawaii. 

Agency  Company  36-6083819  City  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Rockford,  Trust  Dept,. 
1100  Broadway  at  Seventh,  Rockford,  IL 
61104 

Agent  ft  Co  (f)  04-6109171  Essex  County 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  26  Exchange  St.,  Lynn, 
UA01903. 

Agex  &  Co  02-6006145.  Exeter  Banking 
Company.  The.  154  Water  St..  PO  Box  100. 
Exeter,  NH  03833. 

Agnew  ft  Co,  06^-6033067  Putnam  Trust 
Company  of  Greenwich.  The.  10  Mason  St  . 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Agon  Company  62-6089287  Third  National 
Bank  In  Nashville  PO  Box  3844  NashvUle. 
TN  37203 

Agree  &  Co  36-6050651  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  TYust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S   I.a  Salle  St     Chicago  90    111 

Ahab  ft  Co   04-6037901    New  England  Mer- 
chants   National    Bank.    135   Devonshire   8t 
Boston.  Mass  02107 

Ahbrlght  ft  Company  04  6013584  T\icker 
Anthony  ft  R.  L.  Day,  74  State  St  ,  Boston, 
7,  Mass. 

Alnad  ft  Company  50-6141690.  Danla  Bank. 
The.  Danla,  Fla, 

Ajan  ft  Co.  38-6061047.  Union  Bank  A 
Trust  Company.  Union  Bank  Bldg  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  49503 

AJax  ft  Company  31-6027428  Winters  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  40  N  Main  St  , 
Dayton  2.  Ohio 

AJav  and  Company  la  b,  c.  o,  h)  36- 
6167036  First  National  Bar.k  of  Cicero.  6000 
W   Cermak  Hd    Cicero.  IL  60650 

Akard  A  Co  75-6066614  F.rst  NaUonal 
Bank  in  Dallas  Trust  Dlv  PO  Box  6031, 
Dallas  Texas  75233 

Akres     A     Co      04-6217646      Ey      BarUett, 
Brown  ft   Proctor.  235  Franklin  St.  Boston 
1.011  to. 


Aky  ft  Co.  34-6620462  I  M  A  Management 
Inc..  6100  W    164th  St  .  Cleveland   Ohio  44142 

Alberto.  Inc..  Sun  Trust  Company.  Mon- 
treal. Canada 

Albourse  George  Adams.  217  Park  Ave, 
New  York    N  Y    10017 

Alco  58  6074607  First  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta.  The  P.O.  Box  4148,  Atlanta,  Oa 
30302 

Alco  A  Co  946187177  Wells  Pargo  Bank 
444  California  St  .  San  Francisco.  Calif   9412P 

Alcor  A  Co  95  6194805  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  S.A  PO  Bf>x  2658  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles.  Calif   90054 

Alden  ft  Co.  (fi  04  6012701.  South  Shore 
National  Bank.  1400  Hancock  St.  Qulncy 
MA  02 1 69 

Alder  A  Co  25-6021579  Pittsburgh  National 
Hank     PO     Box    747,    Pittsburgh    SO,    Pa 

.Mdermanbury  A  Co  13-6300987  Republic 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  5th  Ave.  at  40th 
St  .   New   York.   NY     10018 

Aldon  ft  Co  95-6023469  Union  Bank.  Box 
2278  Terminal  Annex.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90064. 

Ale  and  Company  64—6036049.  Investment 
Corporation  of  Norfolk,  215  E.  Plume  St.. 
Norfolk.  Va 

Alert  ft  Co  04-^206474  National  Shamu! 
Bank  of  Boston  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston, 
Mass   02109 

Alexho  ft  Co  54-6031847  First  and  Citizens 
National  Bank.  631  King  St     Alexandria   Va 

Alfund  A  Co  36-6404846  First  NaUona! 
Bank  of  Chicago.  The  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111  60670 

AUenco.  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
The  PO    Box  5756    Cleveland    Ohio  44101. 

All  ft  Company  52-6032616  Maryland  Na- 
tional Bank  Trust  Dept  .  10  Light  St  Balti- 
more, Md   21202 

AUbank  A  Co  (s.  b)  34-6583433  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Alliance.  504  E.  Main  St.. 
Alliance.  Ohio  44601 

Allee  13-1918619  M  L  Lee  ft  Co..  Inc..  135 
Broadway,  New  York  6  N  Y 

Allen  and  Company  52  6034225  National 
Savings  and  Trust  ComF>any  15th  St  ft  New 
York  Ave     N  W  ,  Washington    DC    20006 

Allen  Penco  23  6480126  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company  The  Personal 
Trust  Dept  .  P  O.  Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
19101 

Alliance  A  Co    01-6033348    H    M    Payson  A 
Co.    Investment    Bankers     93    Exchange    St 
Portland,  Me    04112 

Alllsfund  ft  Co  94-1663722  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank  405  Montgomery  St  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif   94120 

Allstaplan  ft  Co  36-6050546  Conunental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  231  S  LaSalle  St  Chicago  90 
111, 

Aim  ft  Co  (g)  18-6065698  Chemical  Bank 
30  Pine  St  .  New  York.  NY  10017 

Almy  ft  Co  39-6128922  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Neenah   Neenah   Wise  64966 

Alna  Co  13  6065492  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany   16  Wall  St    New  York  15,  N  T. 

Al'nab  A  Co    (a,  b   c,  e   h  i  86  0163770  Albu- 
querque National   Bank    care  of  Trust  Dept 
PO    Box  1344    Albuquerque    NM  87103 

Alnaba  A  Co  92-6005090  Alaska  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Fairbanks  Trust  Dept  Northward 
Bldg     Fairbanks    AK  99701 

Alp  A  Co  56-6085521  Wachovia  Bank  A 
TYust  Company  .N  A  PO  Box  3076  Winston - 
Salem,  NC  27103 

Alpa  ft  Company  (A.  B  D  Hi  55-6036964 
McDowell  County  National  Bank  Box  649 
Welch.  WV  24801 

Alpine  A  Co  84-058742!  Denver  United 
States  National  Bank.  Denver  U.S  Center 
Colorado  Springs.  CO 

Alps  A  Co  Stock  Clearing  Corporation  of 
Boston.  53  State  8t     Boeton.  MA  03109 

Alron  ft  Co  Michael  Investment  Co  .  Inc.. 
Providence    R  I    02903 

Alsher  A  Co  66-6046986  North  Carolina 
National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1731.  Raleigh.  NC 
37603 


Alsta  ft  Co  (fl  36-6060536  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago    231   S    La  Salle  St     Chicago  90    ni 

Alien  ft  Co  52-6034225  Care  of  NaUonal 
Savings  and  Trust  C-ompany  15th  A  New 
York   Ave,   NW,  Washington    DC    20005 

Althorn  ft  Co    04-6017667   Thorndlke    Ben- 
jamin  AG    Et  al    Trustees.  60  Congress  St 
Rm   721    Boston  9,  Mass 

Altru  Company  (a-f,  hi  23-6222864  Mid- 
Slate  Bank  and  Trust  Company  P  O  Box 
U007    1 130  12th  Ave  ,  Altoona,  PA  16603 

Aluc  A  Co  41-6076316  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  PO  Box  A-700,  Minneapolis, 
.Miiin    55440 

Amagco  American  Security  Bank.  2270 
Kaiakaua  Ave  ,  Honolulu.  Ha    96815 

Amaig  A  C<i  36-6228:22  Amalgamated 
Trust  A  Savings  Bank.  PO  Box  800.  Chicago, 
IL  80690 

Amaglamated  Company,  The  13-6097763 
The  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York,  11-16 
Union  Sq,.  New  York.  NY    10003 

Aman  A  Co  la,  b.  c  d  f  h;  37-603080€ 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Peoria,  Trust 
Dept  .  PC    Box  806.  Peona,  IL  61601 

Ambaccc  A.Tierican  Security  Bank,  2270 
Kaiakaua  Ave     Honolulu    Ha   96815 

Ambank  A  Co  72-6023141  American  Bank 
A  Trust  Company  PO  Box  2791,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821 

Ambar  A  Co  36-6081706  Conunental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trtist  Company  of 
Chicago    231   S    La  Salle  St     C.^iicagt    90.  DI. 

Ambo8  04-6234106  American  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Company,  Wakefield.  MA 
01880 

.Ambro  and  Company  i  a.b.c.h  64-6036051. 
American  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company, 
336  Maiij  St     Drawer  191,  Danville,  VA  24541. 

Amcongas  .American  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation,  14  Beacon  St     Boeton.  MA  02108 

Amootrust  -h.  42-6123334  .American  Trust 
A  Savings  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept,.  Ninth  ft 
Mam  Dubuque.  lA  52001 

Amdale  A  Co  59-6219287  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Port 
Lauderdale    Port  Lauderdale    Fla 

Amec  ft  Co  04- 1027270  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  TVust  Dept  .  28  9tate 
St  .  Boston    MA  02106 

Amer  Co  23-6433279  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Comp)any  of  Pennsylvania  35  N  6th 
St  ,  Reading,  PA  19601 

Amer  ft  Co  36-6070952  MercanUle  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago  550  W  Jackson  Blvd.. 
Chicago  6,   111 

Amera  ft  Co  36-6070963  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  550  W  Jackson  Blvd.. 
Chicago   6    ni 

Amera  and  Company  ib  38-1^3056 
American  NaUonal  Bank  and  7Yust  Company 
of  Michigan,  The,  136  E,  Michigan  Ave  .  Kala- 
mazoo.   MI   49006 

Amerco  95-2157926  United  California 
Bank.  9601  Wiishlre  Blvd  .  Beverly  Hills. 
CA   90310. 

International  Funding-Securities,  Inc 

Ameroo  ft  Company  84-6021093  American 
National  Bank  of  Denver,  The.  Trust  Dept.. 
PO    Box  660,  Denver   Oolo   80201 

Amer.can  A  Co  13-6178366  .American  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  70  Wall  St  ,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10005 

American  Fidelity  Fund  A  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Oklahoma 
City  PO  Box  24128  Oklahoma  Oty  OK 
73125. 

.American  Fldelltv  Variable  Annuity  Fund 
A"    PO     Box    25533     Oklahoma    City.    OK 
73136 

American  Secunues  Co  94-6064301  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  464  California  St  San  Fr&nclsoo 
20.  Calif 

Amerna  Company  54-6060902.  American 
Nauonai  Bank  of  Portsmouth.  234  High  St.. 
Portamoulh,  Va    23706 

Ames  A  Co  13-6107441  American  raectnc 
Securiues  Corporation.  Room  1845.  130 
Broadway.  New  York  5.  N  Y 

Amexfund  ft  Co   94-6140373   Bank  of  C«U- 
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foral*.  NA .  The  Mutual  Puod  DiTteton.  400 
CaOlfomta  St..  a*n  Pnmclaco.  C«UX  Miao. 

ABMlcan  BxprasB  8p«clAj  F\id<1.  Inc. 

AllMHiM'iii  Co  13-tf273630  Ainerlc*n  Kz- 
praM  CompMLay.  S6  Broadwy  Nw  York.  N  T 

loooe 

Amiam  A  Co  3»-«  127440  First  Wisconsin 
NsuoQAi  Bank.  PO  Box  1371.  MAdiaoQ. 
WI    S3T01 

Aia«ro  *  Co  tfi  84-6019281  Denver  United 
StAtos  NfttiooAJ  Bank  PO  Box  5347.  Terml- 
aij   .Vxiaei.  Denver    CO  9021" 

AmUerst  *  Oo  04  «33*4T8  National  Sbaw- 
m.it  Bank  of  Bn«non  35  Conifress  3t  .  BoBton 
M.\  02106 

Ami  U  Co  04-(ra38878  State  Street  Bank 
ajid  Truat  Company,  PO  Box  213fl  Boaton 
MA  02104 

Aaul  A  Co  34-«610514  Flrtt  Natlooal  Bank 
aad  TYust  Company  of  Lama.  Tbe.  Trust 
Dept      S31    W     Uarket   St..    Uma.   OH    45802 

Amm  *  Go  95-638 1M2  Bank  at  America 
N  T  *  S  A  1 1 1  W  Seventh  3t  ,  Lo«  Angles. 
CA  90014 

Amli(x>  04-«a29«79  American  Mutual  Li- 
ability Insurance  Company  PO  Box  3304. 
Boston    Mass    02107 

.Kmllte  04-e234:0'7  American  Mutual  U- 
al>in:y  Insurance  Company  PO  Box  4018. 
Bo«OT.    MA  03107 

Amnai)  *  Co  59-fll5«5e5  American  Na- 
tional Bank  df  JacksonTllle.  3031  Hendricks 
Ave     JackaonvUle    na 

Amnabeau  Cotnpany  tbl  74-6119738 
.American  National  Bank  of  Beaumont.  The 
Trust  Dept  PO  Box  2751.  Beaumont.  Tex 
77704 

Amnat  k  Co  58-  80330C2  American  Na- 
tlodaJ  Bank  of  Br.in«-»Tk  PO  Box  1398 
Brunswick.  Oa 

Amno  *  Co  95-8063322  Bank  o^  California. 
NA.  The  PO  Box  851.  San  Bernardino 
CalU    93043 

KmpTv  and  Ootnpany  lAi  38-1803068 
American  Naaonai  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Michigan.  The  136  K.  Michigan  Ave  .  Kal- 
amazoo   Mich    40006 

Amaeoo  ic  Cc  13  &A332S1  American  Securl- 
uem  Corporation.  25  Broad  St  .  New  York  4. 
N  T 

Amael    k   Co    31-6069071     American   Select 
lUak    Insurance    Company.    50    W     Oay    St 
Columbus.  OH  43218 

Amatac  *  Co    ^fi    35-630321S    Indiana  Na- 
tlooal Bank.  The   P  O   Box  1332.  Indianapolis 
IN  46306 

Amtro  A  Co  3»-6043ase  .American  Banx 
and  Tniat  Company  441  Main  St..  Bacine 
Wis. 

Amy  *  Oo  2^-6037341  c  o  r\nt  National 
Bank  of  Central  Jersey  One  West  Main  St  . 
SomervUle    NJ  08878 

Anabank  *  Company  84-8060953  The 
American  National  Bank  of  Denver  TYust 
Dept.    PO    Box   8«0    Denver     CO   90201 

Anabee  St  Company  94-6042846  The 
American  National  Bank  of  Denver  Trvist 
DejK      PO    Box   980    Denver    CO   9030". 

Anak  *  Co  41-6091199  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mloneapolu  Seventh  &  Mar- 
quette. MlnneapoUs.   MN  5M80 

Anbanoo  *  Co  A  Partnership  3&-6312023 
Anderson  Banking  Company.  PO  Box  849 
Andaraoo    Lnd    46011 

Anbo  *  Co  iP)  75-6003813  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas  Pacific  at  b-vay  P  O 
Box  2716.  Dallas    TX  T5231 

Anchor  k  Co  04-2399618  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PC  Box  361.  Boston. 
Mass    03101 

AACiior««t  *  Co  04-638719  North  Amsrl- 
can  Msns^ement  Corp  28  .itate  St  .  Boston 
MA  03109 

U  lnd   Oalen  L  Stone  M  al 

Anoo  Anclo  Hurronian  Ltd  Star  Bldg 
ToroQto.  Canada 

AndraraoQ  *  Co  »  ■6»a8»«  r.delUy  Bar.k 
The  Br-jad  &  Walnut  Su  Philadelphia  PA 
l«10l« 
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TOQopah  MinJng  Co.  o(  Nevada 
Anderson  Partnership   91-6037036.  Bank  of 
CalUomia  NJL.  1011  Paclflc  Ave..  Tacoma  1. 

Wash 

Andrew  St  Janice.  33^361 158  Bers  A  Co  . 
Ashland  tt  Lewis  SU.,  Philadelphia  34.  Pa 

Andrews  *  Co  13-6166604  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  1  Cbase  Manhattan  Plaaa.  New 
York  15    N  Y 

Andrews  ft  Co  04  6013603  Hutchlns  A 
Wheeler.  394  Washington  9t    Boston  8.  Mass 

Andnle  A  C-o  ihi  14-6034119  Natlona. 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  60 
State  .St     Albany.  NY   13307 

Andy  Penco  iPi  23-6280126  The  Plrst 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
PO    Box  8786,  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Anfonom  Company  74-6036468  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  PO  Box  3667. 
HouctoD  1.  Texas 

Angela  ft  Co  35-6033677  c  o  Saint  Mary's 
Convent,  Foreign  Mission  Fund  of  the  Sisters 
of   the   Holy   Croes.   Notre  Dame.  lnd 

Angevlne  *  Co  04-6013509  Hutchlns  ft 
Wheeler    294   Washington   St     Boston.   Mass 

Anjax  Company  59-6343308.  c/o  Atlantic 
NaUonal  Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  131  Hogan  St.. 
West  Bay  Station.  Jacksonville    Fla    33303 

Annunclata  ft  Co  36-6032579  Att  SUter 
Bertrand.  Saint  Marys  Convent.  Notre  Dame 
lnd. 

Anom  ft  Co  id)  43-6037061  St  Louis 
Unloti  TrtMt  Company.  St    Louis.  MO  83101 

Ansec  Nominees  23-6235238  First  National 
Bank  of  Allen  town  845-649  Hamilton  St. 
Allentown    Pa 

Anstey  Harry  L  !  3  5621995  White.  Weld  ft 
Co  ,  30  Broad  St     New  York.  NY 

Antco  73-609*442  American  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Sapulpa.  The.  PO 
Box  1001.  Sapulpa   Okla 

Anthaban  *  Company  36-6303546  An- 
thony Wayne  Bank.  Trjst  Dept  ,  203  BaiK 
Berry  St     Fr>rt   Wayne    lnd    46802 

.■Vnvee  ft  Co  44-6000687  CUy  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City  938  Grand 
Avf     Kansas  CUv    Mo    94141, 

Aaza  ft  Co  94-«060121  Crocker  ClUaena 
National  Bank  439  Alvarado  St  Monterey, 
Calif   33940 

Apa  ft  Co  (fi  41-fl093ieo  Northwestern 
National  Bank  ^f  Minneapolis  Seventh  A 
Maxquett     Mlnn»»p<->U»    MN   55480 

Apco  and  Company  31-6068502  Provident 
Bank.  T^e.  One  E  4th  St  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202 

Apex  Company  41-6031967  Minnesota 
Trust  Company  of  Austin.  309  Third  Ave 
S  W  ,  Ausun,  Minn 

Aphon  ft  Co  84-6615530  Colorado  National 
Bank  of  Denver  The.  PO  Box  5168.  Denver 
17.  Colo 

Aplco  04-6239678  American  Mutual  Liabil- 
ity Insurance  Company.  P.O.  Box  5001,  Bos- 
ton   Mass    02107 

Apollo  ft  Co  25  6087437  Security  Peoples 
Trust  Company  P  O  Drawer  60.  Brie.  Pa 
16612. 

Appco  (•).  Texas  Oocnmeroe  Bank,  KJi.. 
P  O    Box  2688    Houston.  TX  77001. 

Omega  Fund    Inc 

Apple  ft  C<^  04-6178651  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  The  PO  Box  2018  Boston.  Mass 
03106 

Applegate  Arthur  L  36-0666687  Hulme 
Applagate  ft  Humphrey  Inc  686  Union  Trust 
Bldg    Pltuburgh  19   Pa 

Ap«x.  86-  6043339  First  National  Bank  of 
Artsona    PO    Box  2666    Phc*nlx.  Art*    86002 

Aquaco  04-6306475  National  Shawmut 
Bank    of    Boston     35    Congress    .St  .    Boston 

Mass  oaioe 

Aquldneck  ft  Co  06-«017849  Newport  Na- 
Uonal Baxix,  The.  8  Washington  8<j  .  Newport. 
R  I    0384! 

Arad  ft  Co  04-6013661  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  The.  38  Congress  St  Boston 
Mass    02106 

Arbee  ft  Co  b  r  e  h  '  23  6235418  Harris- 
burg  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
The    19  8    Second  St     HarrUburg.  PA   17101 
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Arch  ft  Oo  41-6079629.  St.  Paul  Companies. 
Inc  ,  The.  386  Washington  St  .  St.  Paul.  Minn 
56103. 

Arch  Penco  (P)  33-6480137  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  The. 
P.O.   Box  8786.   PhUadelphla.   PA    19101. 

Arr.hlna!  Oeonice  13  I467S48  Welngarten  ft 
Oo  .  551    Fifth   Ave     New  York.  NY 

Arco  ft  Co  id  I  04  6013811.  Third  National 
Bank  of  Hampdeti  C"unty 

Arda  ft  C«  3fr-60e6687  American  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Box 
DD.  Chicago,  ni   60680 

Ardmerk  *  Co  Madison  Fund.  Inc  .  601 
Farmers  Bank   Bldg  .  Wilmington.  DE   19801 

Aremco  52  6083265  Union  Trust  Co.  of  The 
District  i3f  Columbia.  15th  ft  H  Sts..  Wash- 
ington. DC   30006 

Arey  ft  Oo  igi  04-6013800.  GUI  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass 
03106 

Arfred  ft  C-omp€my  Gulf  Securities  Corp  , 
1045  Peel   St  .  Montreal.  Que  .  Canada. 

Argeal  ft  Company  36-6O31503  c  o  First 
Seneca  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  348  Seneca 
St..  Oil  aty.  Pa.  16301 

Argonne  Co  23-6331643.  Dauphin  E>ep08lt 
Trust  Company  Carlisle  OfBce.  3  W  High  St  , 
Carlisle.  Pa 

Argus  Co  57-6040347  Selbels.  Bruce  ft 
Company.  P  O.  Box   1,  Columbia.  SC    39303 

Arlzco  Southern  Arizona  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company.  Tucson  Main  Baivklng  Center.  150 
N  Stone  Avenue.  PO  Box  1781.  Tucson.  Ariz. 
86703 

Arkbo  ft  Co  04-6333475.  Arkwrlght-Boston 
Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
336  Wyman  St     Waltham.  MA  03154 

Arlco  546087341  VlrglnU  National  Bank. 
3301  WUaon  Blvd  .  Arlington.  Va    22201 

Arlington  ft  Co  New  England  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  601  Boylston  St  .  Boston,  MA 
03117 

Arl  Tru  ft  Company  04-6108183  Arlington 
Trust  Company,  306  Essex  St  ,  Lawrence. 
Mass 

Arm  ft  Co,  (f)  75-6083796  Republic  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Ervay.  PO 
Box  3718   Dallas  TX  75331 

Armace  ft  Co  43-6054973  Armstrong's  Inc.. 
Third  Ave  ft  Third  St .  8J5..  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa 

Armbuck  ft  Co  (H)  43-6113386  MercantUe 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co  1119  Walnut,  Kansas  City, 
Mo    64106 

Arm-Dy  Co  (ABi  56-6043844  First  Union 
National  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  P  O  Box 
371,  Lenoir.  N  C   38645 

Armlen  Co.  13-1088640  French  American 
Banking  Corp  .  130  Broadway,  New  York.  NY 
10006 

Armstrong  Penco  33-6480138  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  The. 
PO   Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  Pa    19101. 

Amblelch  Co  13-6103086  Amhold  and  S. 
Blelchroedar.  Inc  .  30  Broad  St..  New  York. 
N  Y    10004. 

Arnold  ft  Co  04-6038663  Fall  River  Na- 
tional Bank.  The,  Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  191. 
56  N    Main  St  .  Fall  River,  MA  03733 

Aro  ft  Co  (h)  04-6012799  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  PO   Box  3016.  Boston   Mass  03106 

Arrow  ft  Co  (A-F,  Hi  56^6041769  Central 
Carolina  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  PO  Box 
931,  Durham    NC    37702 

Art  ft  Co  04-6013763  New  England  Mer- 
chanu  National  Bank,  38  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton. MA  03106 

Artec  ft  Uoyd  89-6139603  University  State 
Bank.  PO    Box  330.  Oreen  Bay    WI    54305 

Arthur  ft  Co  94-6073081  Crocker-Cltlwns 
National  Bank  1  Sanaome  St  .  San  Francisco. 
Cal    94130 

Arthur  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal  King  ft 
Bay  Sts  ,  Toronto  1 .  Ont .  Canada 

Artrust  ft  Oo  (b,  c  d.  e  h)  75-6068047 
Arlington  Bank  ft  Trust,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  Box 
360.   100  E    South  St     Arlington.  TX  79010 

ASBOA  S6-6O40O40  Appleton  SUte  Bank, 
Appleton,  Wise 

Aaoo  ft  Co    04  6037930    New  England  Mar- 
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chants   National    Bank.    136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass   02107 

Ash  ft  Co  (f)  25-6021580  PltUburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  P.O.  Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30   Pa 

Ashe  ft  Co  66-6034781  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3075.  Winston-Sa- 
lem. N    Car    37102 

Ashen  Penco  (F)  23-6480129  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  The. 
PO    Box  8786    Philadelphia,  PA   19101 

Ashland  ft  Co  04-6238481  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  The,  35  Congress  St.. 
Boston.  MA  03109 

Ash  ton  ft  Co  13-6021930  Irving  Trust 
Company,  46th  at   Madison    New   York,   NY 

Asp  ft  Co  59-6213886  Lake  Wales  Bank  ft 
Trust,  Trust  Dept  ,  PO  Box  1020.  Lake  Wales 
FL  33853 

Aspen  ft  Co  25-6021581  PltUburgh  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO    Box  747,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa 

Asplundh  4  Co  (c)  23-6222907  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  TTie, 
Personal  Trust  Accts  .  PO  Box  8786,  PA 
16101. 

Assure  ft  Co.  36-6333516.  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Comptany  of 
Chicago.   231    S.    La    Salle    St..   Chicago,    111 
60690. 

Aston  tt  Co.  37-6053378.  MlUlken  National 
Bank  of  Decatur,  The,  P.O.  Box  1378,  Decatur, 
IL  63525. 

Aatravest  ft  Co  53-0064480  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Company,  The.  225  Virginia  Ave 
S.E.,  Washington  3,  DC. 

Astro  4  Co  (h)  03-6008104  Franklin 
County  Bank,  PO  Box  231.  St.  Albans,  VT 
06478. 

Atag  Company  59  6243302  c  o  Atlantic 
National  Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  121  Hogan  St. 
West   Bay   Station.  Jacksonville,   FL  32303 

Atbot  Co  42-6134908.  Jones.  Cambridge, 
Carl  ft  Fellmeyer,  4  E  Sixth  St.,  AUanU, 
Iowa  50022 

Atco  Co.  59-6128262  Atlantic  National 
Bank  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Datura  St.,  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla 

Atflrst  ft  Co  92-6003588  First  National 
Bank  of  Anchorage.  The.  P  O  Box  720,  An- 
chorage. Alaska 

Athol  ft  Co  04-6238817.  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  The,  36  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
MA  02109 

Atlco  4  Co  95-6138114.  TlUe  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company.  433  S  Spring  St  ,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif  90054 

Atlgo  4  Co  ,  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company.  433  S  Spring  St  .  Los  Angeles, 
CallX.  90054. 

Alaska  Title  Guaranty  Company. 

Atlantic  4  Co  04-6219316  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  300  Berkeley  St  , 
Bosum.  Mass  02117 

Atlantic  Nominees  Limited.  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal. Threadneedle  St  ,  London.  England 

Atnaba  Company,  59-6119254  c  o  Atlantic 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  The  Trust 
Dept  .  West  Bay  Station.  121  Hogan  St  .  Jack- 
sonville.  Fla    32203 

Atnas  4  CO  95-6024680  First  Western 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  648  S  Spring  St  , 
PO     Box    1083,    Pasadena,    CA    91103 

Atru  ft  Co.  (f )  06-6036398  Waterbury.  CT 
06730. 

Atwell    ft    Co.    13-6065575     United    States 
Trust   Company    of   New    York.    45    Wall    St 
New    York    6.    NY 

Atwood,  Charles.  Company  51-0099466 
Alfred  B  Connable  and  Edward  M  Hlndert, 
1201  American  National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Kala- 
mazoo   Mich 

Auban  4  Co  (b,  d.  f)  74-6048718  Austin 
National  Bank.  The  Trust  Dept.  PO  Box 
908.  8th  4  Congress.  Austin    TX  78701 

Aubsen  ft  Co  16-8017036  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Central  New  York.  63-66 
Genesee  St.  Auburn    NY    13031 

Auburn  ft  Co  04-6338480  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  Boston 
MA   03106 

Audet  ft  Co  (C,  El  14-6018773  National 
Commercial  Bank  and  TTust  Company,  The 
60  SUte  St ,  Albany,  NY   13307. 


Audlgay    ft    Co      lai     43-6034644     Sanders, 
EdwLn  C.  ft  Co.,   1300  Boatmens  Bank   Bldg 
314  N    Broadway.  St    LouU,  MO  63102 

Audit  ft  Co  (S)  06-6036406  New  Britain 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept..  PO 
Box  1318    New  Britain.  CT  06051 

Audubon  4  Co  04-6221556  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  The.  35  Congress 
St..   Boston.   MA   02109 

Auer  ft  Co  (f)  13-6064419  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St  .  New  York  16,  NY 

Augusta  4  Co  35-fl032581,  c/o  SUter 
Bertrand,  St.  Jiaxys  Convent,  Notre  Dame, 
lnd 

Aumad  ft  Co.  Oak  Park  National  Bank.  11 
Madison.   Oak   Park.   111.   60302 

Aumend  4  Company  (b.  h)  34-6610517. 
Toledo  Ttust  Company,  The,  245  Summit  St., 
Toledo,   OH   43603 

Austin  4  Co  63-6021513  First  National 
Bank.  15  N   Royal  St.,  Mobile  4,  Ala 

Auto  A  Co  52-6064395  Rlggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  DC  .  The.  800-17th  St.. 
N.W  .  Washington.  DC    20013 

Autolns  4  Co  94-6201529  Bank  of  America 
NT  4  S  A  .  P  O  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif    94120 

A  vac  4  Co  04-6323521  American  Variable 
Annuity  Life  Assurance  Company,  440  Lln- 
colon  St..  Worcester.  Mass   01605 

Avaf  ft  Co  04-6223522  American  Variable 
Annuity  Life  Assurance  Company,  440  Lin- 
coln St  .  Worcester,  Mass    01605 

Avest  ft  Company  13-6289609  Amlv-Est 
Corporation.  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  NY    10036 

Awl  4  Co  04-2399819  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  351.  Boston. 
Mass    02101. 

Aycom  and  Company  (a.  b.  c.  d.  hi  47- 
6033746  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust 
4  S.A  .  13th  4  O  Sts  .  Lincoln.  NB  68501 

Aye  &  Co  06-6108147  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  1  Tower  Sq..  Hartford.  Conn 
06115 

Azoy  ft  Company  22-6066418  First  National 
State  Bank  of  New  Jersey.  P  O  Box  616.  New- 
ark. N  J    07101 

Bab  ft  Co  04-6169820,  Brown  Brothers  Har- 
rlman  4  Co  .  10  Post  Office  Sq  ,  Boston.  Mass 
02109 

Baba  ft  Co.  94-6189789  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A  .  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94120 

Babank  ft  Co  lal  (b)  44-6010798  c  o  Balti- 
more Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept  , 
1014  Baltimore  Ave  .  Kansas  City,  MO  64105 
Babb  ft  Co  02-6004105  Bank  of  New  Hamp- 
shire NA  .  Trust  Dept  .  27  N  State  St  .  Con- 
cord. NH  03301 

Bac  ft  Co.  (c)  95-6023470  Union  Bank.  Box 
2278  Terminal  Annex  Los  Angeles  Calif 
90054 

Bacal  (c)  Bank  oT  California,  NA.  The. 
PO   Box  3131    Portland.  OR  97208 

Back  ft  Co  04  6037939  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  StaU  St  .  Boston, 
Mass    03106 

Backstay  ft  Co  04-6334553  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Comp>any.  PO  Box  351,  Bos- 
ton, MA  03101 

Baco  75-0176415  Brown.  Allen  ft  Co  .  600 
Empire  Life  Bldg  ,  Dallas.  TX  75301 

Bacon  ft  Co.  04-6236088  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  P  O  Box  3016.  Boston.  MA  03110 

Bacop  ft  Co  94-6186790  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  SA.  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plax*.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94130 

Bade  and  Co  31-6180890  First  National 
Bank  of  Springfield.  Sprlngfleld.  OH  45603 

Badun    ft    Co     59-6131548     First    NaUonal 
Bank  of  Dunedln.  P  O   Box  187,  Dunedln,  Fla 
Baf  ft  Co  04-6111386  Peabody,  Koxifmau   ft 
Brewer.  53  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  Mass 

Bafen  ft  Co  36-6060613  Baker,  Fentress  ft 
Co  .  Chicago.  Ill 

Baflnor  ft  Co  44-0649719  Barrett.  Fitch. 
North  ft  Co.  Ill  W  Tenth  St,  Kansas  City, 
Mo 

Baft  ft  Co    04-6156619    c   o  Arthur  A    Bar- 
ton   6   Barnsley   Rd  ,  Lynnfleld,   Mass    01940 
Bagco  36-3675750,  Upper  Avenue  National 


Bank    of    Chicago,    933    N     Michigan    Ave  . 
Chicago,  ni    60611 

Bahr  ft  Co  13-6063524  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St,  New 
York,  NY 

Bailey  ft  Company,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Wellington  ft  O'Connor.  Ottawa    Canada 

Balrd  ft  Co  46-6017248  330  S  Flrat  Sts., 
Box  100.  Aberdeen,  8D  67401 

Bait  ft  Co  04-6140633  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass   02107 

Bake  4  Co  95-6034309  Bank  of  America 
N  T  ftS  A  .  PO  Box  3635,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Baker  ft  Co  74-6065430  Frost  National 
Bank.  PO  Drawer  1600.  San  Antonio, 
TX  78306 

Baker  4  Co  04-6191988.  The  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St.. 
Boston.  Mass    02106 

Baker  4  Co  ih)  55-6035921  WheeUng 
Dollar  Savings  ft  Trust  Co  .  Trust  E>ept  .  1315 
Market  St     WheeUng.  WV  36003 

Baker  Delsroth  4  Co  24-6018109  People's 
Savings  and  Trust  Oo  .  Ttie.  Hazelton.  Pa 

Baker,    J     H     ft    Co      13-6140219     Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  33  Ubertv  St  .  New  York.  NY 
Baker.      Robert      E       33-6351688       Baker. 
Robert  E    ft  Co  .  Land  Title  Bldg  ,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19110 

Balbank  ft  Co  43-6108660  c  o  Baltimore 
Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  Trust  Dept  1014  Balti- 
more Ave  .  Kansas  City    MO  64106 

Balco  95-6033320  Bank  of  A  Levy  PO 
Box  272.  Oinard   Call! 

Balco  and  Company  38-1717062  American 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Michi- 
gan. The.  136  E  Michigan  Ave  .  Kalamajioo. 
MI  49006 

Baldwin  ft  Co  63-6019236  First  Nationa: 
Bank  of  Montgomery  2  Commerce  St..  Mont- 
gomery 1.  Ala 

Baldwin  and  Company  (Hi  51-0098132 
c  o  Farmers  Bank  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
Trust  Dept  .  10th  ft  Market  Sts  .  Wilming- 
ton. DE  19801 

Bale  ft  Co  .  Bank  of  Le  Leuml  Israel  B.M 
Agency.  60  Wall  St     New  York    N  Y    10OO6 

Baler  ft  Co  95-1934051  Bateman  Elchler  ft 
Co  .  463  S  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles.  Calll 
90013. 

Balkus  Company.  04-6068673    Newton  Na- 
tional Bank,  447  Centre  St.,  Newton  58.  Mass 
BaU  ft  Co    13-6031157    First  National  City 
Bank.  399  Park  Ave.  New  York  23.  NY 

Ball-Edloff  ft  Co  47-6036234  First  National 
Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  Fremont.  Mili- 
tary ft  Main  Sts  PO  Box  239.  Fremont.  NB 
680i25 

Ballantlne  and  Company  23-6035398. 
Montclair  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
F>any,  544  Bloomfleld  Ave      Montclair.  N  J 

BalUster  and  Co  04-«044748  Richard  M 
Russell,  30  State  St  .  Boston  9,  Mass 

Balseco  23-6406865  Peoples  Trust  City 
Bank.  Reading.  Pa   19603 

Baltbank  ft  Co  43-6106019  -c  Baltimore 
Bikhk  and  TYust  Co..  Trust  Dept  .  1014  Balti- 
more Ave    Kansas  City.  MO  64106 

Bait  ft  Co  53-6033614  Maryland  National 
Bank.  Baltimore.  MD  31303 

Bam  ft  Conxpany  13-6167001  County  Trust 
Company.  The.  iS-ust  E>ept..  336  Main  St.. 
White  Plains.  NY 

Bam  ft  Company  lS-6167001  County  Trust 
Company  The  Trust  Dept..  236  Main  St. 
White  Plains.  NY 

Bamac  ft  Co  94-6189788  Bank  of  America 
N  T  ft  S-A  P  O  Box  7783.  Bank  of  America 
Plaaa.  San  Pranclaco.  CalU    94130 

Banab  ft  Co  id)  53-6032617  Maryland 
NaUonal   Bank.   Baltimore  S.   Md. 

Bancap  la.b)  37-00«9473  Capital  Bank 
ft  Trust  Companv  of  Sprlngfleld.  1836  S.  leth 
St  .   Sprlngflald.    n.  63706 

Banco  (b.c.d.f)  38-6110066  Industrial 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Trust  Dspt. 
S   Rose  St  .  Kaiamaaoo.  Mich   46006. 

Banco  ft  Co  ihi  36-6303136  Clinton 
County  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  3  Bast 
Washington  St  .  Frankfort.  IN  48041. 


22146 

Bancom   &    Co    3«-«0«5«06     Bank   of   the 

CommonweaUh,   Trust   Dept  .    P  O     Box   119, 
719  Orliwold  St  .   D«trolt.   iH   taaae 

Bancourt  &  Co  3:-90«0687  FTrst  National 
aant,  PO  Box  :019  3r  Kentucky  Trust  Co., 
The,  Tra«t  Dept,  PO  Box  1877,  Lou«l\rUle, 
KY   40301 

Band  *  Co  >%-(iJ.h)  39-«O39190  Flnt  Wt»- 
coasln  Trust  Company  735  N  Water  3t  ,  p  O 
BoK  30M  Milwaukee,  WI   53203 

Banforth  A  Co  59-6130311  Pint  National 
Bank  :n  St  Petersburg.  The,  %  Trust  Dept,. 
PO    Box   1888,  St    Petersburg    PL  33731 

Ban}o  and  Company  ;F)  43-6101398  "r 
Plrst  Bank  of  Commerce.  P,0  Box  1337  Co- 
I'ombia.  MO  86301 

Bank  jc  Co    63-6046394    American  National 
Bank    and   Trast    Company,    750    Market    St 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Bank  4  Co  ih)  04-8178338  Plr«  BrUtoJ 
County  NatlonAi  Bank.  31  Park  3t  Attleboro 
UA  03703 

Bank  of  New  York  Nominee  Ltd  The  Bank 
of  New  York  147  Leadenhaii  3t  ,  London 
EC    3    England 

Bankcan  &  Co.  (f)  1»-«061880  Bankers 
Trust  Company  18  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15 
N  Y 

Bankmont  &  Co  Bank  of  Montreal,  119  St 
JuDtM  3t     W     Montreal    1    Canada 

Bankrow  *  Company  04-6033793  First  Na- 
■,onai  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  11  Bank  Row. 
Oreen&eld.    Mau 

Bankrow  and  Company  >»~8033793  Plrst 
National  Bank  of  Pranklln  County  ll  Bank 
R-^w    OreenfJeld     MA  01301 

Bank*  &  Co  14~603»->SS;  I>jtc.lea«  Bank  A 
TrjBt  Company  i86  Main  3t  Poughkeepele 
N  Y     12fl03 

Banlaga   &   Company    Banque   Canadlenne 
Natlonaie.    Place    d  Armee.    Montreal.    Que 
Canada. 

Banmar  Co.  04-1885568  Bank  of  Mar.n 
1108  Plfth  Ave,  San  Rafael,  CsUlf,  94901  San 
Rafael    CA  94903 

Bannan  4  Co  i  a-h  >  21-6014071  3outh  Jer- 
sey National  Bank  Broadwa?  4  Cooper  3ts  , 
Camden,  NJ  08101 

Banocn    4    Co     Central    NaUona.    Bank   of 
Cleveland    PO   Box  6179   CTeveland   OH  44101 
Banor  4  Co    4 1-60;;  839    Northwea:ern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis    Seventh  A  Mar- 
quette Ave  ,   Mlnneapolu.   MN  56480 

General  Sec'urltiee,  Incorporated 

Bacaac  *4- 153680"  Bank  of  Saoramento, 
833  J  St  .  Sacramento    Cailf    95809 

Banaoo  4  Co  No  3  a  -  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The   Ottawa.  Canada 

Bansco    4    Co     No     6    a  c     Bank    of   Not* 
Scotia    The    44  King  3t.   W  .  Toronto.  Ont 
Canada 

Bansco  4  Co  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The. 
Main  Branch  King  4  Bay  Sta  .  Toronto. 
Car.ada 

Bansco  4  Co  No  1  i  •  Bank  of  Nova 
Sctxia  The,  Queen  4  McCaul  Branch. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Banater'.  and  Company  13-8086418.  Ster- 
Un(  National  Bar.k  4  Trjst  Company.  1410 
Broadway    New  Y  fk    NY    :0018 

Banatc   and   Company     »4  6069835     .Ameri- 
can   .Naaonai    Bank     ^f    Denver     Truat    Dept 
PO    B<''X  680    Denver    rOS030; 

Bantex  Co  7v  ;3«59;  ;  Bank  of  Texas,  PO 
B<3X  1603    Houston    1     Texas 

Ban  to  4  Co  »4  6  106783  Bank  of  Tokyo  of 
California  The  *4  3utt«r  St  ,  San  PrancUco, 
Caaf    94130 

Baatok  4  Co  94-6106794  Bank  of  Tokyo  of 
California,  The  94  3utter  3t  San  Pranclaco 
Calif    94130 

BantA5r  Company  Toronto- Dominion  Bank 
The    King  4  Bav  3ts     Ti:>rociu>    Canada 

Banut  Company  2i -8038«43  Bank  jf  Nut- 
lev    495  Pranklln  .Ave     Nutley    10    SJ 

Bapco  94-4107378  Plrst  Weetern  Sana  anO 
Trust  Company  iOl  Montgnmerv  st  San 
Prancuco    CaUf 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bay  Area  Painters  Penalon  Pund 

Bara  *  Co  94-6197334  Bank  of  California. 
N  A  ,  400  California  St  3an  Prancl»co.  Calif 
94130 

Bar  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce  Edmonton    Alba    Canada 

Barb  4  Co  i  a,b,c,f  .g,h  i  36-604799  Ilanois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co  ,  c  o  Trust  Dept  , 
338  S    Main   St     Rockford,  IL  81101 

Barbank  and  Company  59-6118183  Barnett 
Plrst  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  West  Bay 
Station.  Jacksonville    Pla 

Barbara  Pnlace  13  S673600  Pund  Securi- 
ties Incorporated  344  Victory  Blvd..  Staten 
IsUnd,  N  Y 

Barber  4  Co  33  «231575  Provident  Na- 
•-lonai  Bank  4356  Prankford  Ave  ,  Philadel- 
phia, PA    19134 

Baroo  J3-  1817806  Baroff  4  Co  Inc  ,  P.O., 
15  Maiden  Lane    New  York    NY   10038 

Bareplan  Co  :ci  36-«067346  Central  Na- 
•-lonal  Bank  of  Chicago  Trust  E>ept  ,  130 
.S     La    Salle    St      Chicago     IL   60603 

Barford  Penco  .  r  -  33  6480130  Plrst  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  The. 
PO    Box  8788    Philadelphia,   PA    19101 

Barfox  4  Co  56-6034737  North  Carolina 
National  Bank,  P   O   Box  130   Charlotte.  NC 

Bar  hart  Company  01-6008603  Bar  Hart>or 
Banking  and  Trust  Company  83  Main  St  . 
Bar  Harb<ir    Me 

Bark  4  Co  04-2399830  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351  Boston, 
Maaa    03101 

Maaaach '.!!*<•. u  Investors  Truat 

Barkemp  4  i^Xi  Kemper  Barrett  4  Co  .  Inc  . 
;W  Broadway    New   York.  NY    10038 

BarSo  4  Co  13  1936370  Strauss.  Abraham 
4  Son.  Inc  .   115  Broadway    New  York  6,  NY. 

Barlow  4  Co  Bank  of  Montreal  Sun  Life 
Bldg  Branch.  Dominion  3q  .  Montreal  3. 
Que  .  Canada. 

Bam  4  Co  11-6112353  National  Bank  of 
North  .America.  80  Hempstead  Ave  Hemp- 
stead.  N  Y     11562 

Baroee  4  Co  13-8031171  Ptrst  National 
City  Bank    399  Park  Ave     New  York  23    N  Y 

Bamea  and  Oxnpany  04  6I46603  Plym- 
outh-Home Nations  Bank.  4  North  St  .  Plym- 
outh   Mass    >ii60 

Barnett  4  Co  (f)  13-8061681  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  18  Wall  St  .  New  York  15. 
N  Y 

Adams    Expreaa    Company,    the    College    Re- 
tirement  Equities  Pund 

Baro  4  Co  04-6214446  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  State  St..  Boston. 
Mats.  03108 

Barr  4  Co  23^-1380179  Rambo.  Cloae  4 
Keraer.  Inc  .  1518  Locust  St..  Philadelphia  2 
Pa 

Barron.  Joeeph  4  Sumner.  Howard  38- 
1183230  Halaey  Stuart  4  Co..  Inc..  30  Brosul 
St     New  York    N  Y    10OO4 

BajT-Smlth  Company  (d)  04-8013818 
Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden  County. 
PO   Box  T    Springfield.  MA  01101 

Horace  Smith  Pund 

Barry  4  Co  04-4013233  New  England  Mer- 
chanu  National  Bank  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston    Mass    03107 

Bart  *  Co  31-067890  Bartlett.  BenJ  D  4 
Co     313    Vine   St     CInclnnaU    OH  46303 

Bart  4  Co  Roya:  Trust  Company  P  O  Box 
780    Place  tl  .Armee    Montreal  1    Que     Canada 

Bart-Co  03  0103390  Barr e  Trust  Company 
106  N    Main  3t     Barre    Vt 

Barter  4  Co  f^  06-8123493  P^.Unam  Trist 
Company  7f  Greenwich  10  Mason  St  .  Oreen- 
wU-h    CT  06830 

Bartn  Pence  P  33-8480131  FTrrt  P«nn- 
•  yivania  Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O. 
Box  8786    Philadelphia    PA   19101 

Bartpen  3:  ■06^6960  Bartlett  Benj  ,  D,  4 
-o    313    Vine  St      Cincinnati     OH   46303 

Barwiseco  Barclay-Westmoreland  Trust 
Company,  l  N,  Main  St  .  Oreenstourg.  Pa. 
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Baa  4  Co  04-8037916  New  England  Mer- 
chanu  National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston,  Mass   03107 

Basamex  Co  American  Express  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation  56  Broadway, 
New  York    N  Y    10008 

Baaec  &  Co  36-6153709  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  S  La  Salle  St,  Chicago  111. 
60890 

Baaoml  A  Co  59-8130675  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  South  Miami,  PO  Box  1000,  6760 
Sunset   Dr     South   Miami    PL   33143 

Baas  4  Co  08-6104218  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  Commercial 
Dept     777  Main  St  ,  Hartford    CT  06115 

Bassett  &  Co  13-8077899  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  7  Han- 
over Sq,  New  York  15.  N  Y. 

Bat  4  Co  41-6097811  St  Paul  Companies. 
Inc  .  385  Waahlngton  St  .  St    Paul    MN  55102 

Bata  A  Cto  94-8191648  Bank  of  America 
NT  ASA  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  .America 
Plaza,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif   94120 

Batch  4  Co  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Boston,  MA  02101 

Bates  A  Co  06-6003319  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1658.  Prov- 
idence R  I  02901 

Bates  .Sewell  4  Dorman,  88-«003346  Ne- 
vada Bank  of  Commerce,  1  N.  Virginia  St., 
Reno,  Nev 

Batok  A  Co  94-6106786  Bank  of  Tokyo  of 
California  64  Sutter  St  San  Pranclsco  CalU 
94120 

Batrtis  4  Co.  13-6061882  Bankers  Trukt 
Company    16  Wall  St     New  York.  NY    10015, 

Battery  Company  ,  a  partnership)  ,  67- 
StH0346  Cecil  Applegate  Igr*  a  Holt,  Inc., 
P  O    Box  278    CharlesUon    SC  29403 

Battey  4  Co  05-8008047  Industrial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  Trust  Dept  ,  100 
Westminster  St  ,  Prov.dem-e    R  I   03903 

Bauer  4  Co  13-6065393  Schoroder  Trust 
Company,  Box  16003  57  Broadway,  New  York 
NY  10049 

Baum  4  Co.  (f)  33-0989330.  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  A  Trust  Oo..  P.O.  Box  8786, 
Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Baw  A  Co  54-8038338  Virginia  National 
Bank    PO    Box  3000    Norfolk    Va    23514 

Baweva  A  Cv  55-8043746  Bank  of  West 
Vl.-glnla  Tennessee  Ave  A  Roane  St  . 
Char!eat.:n    W    Va    26303 

Bay  A  Company  13  5533391  American  Se- 
curities Corporation.  36  Broad  St..  New  York 
4.  NY 

Bay  A  Co  .  a  partnership  59-6198309  Bay 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  P  O  Box 
1350     Panama  City     Pla    33401 

Bay  A  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce    King   A    Ray    Toronto.   Ont      Canada 

Baybanc  A  Co  39-8O84304  Peoples  Marine 
Bank  of  Green  Bay.  c  o  Trust  Dept  300  8. 
Adams  St.  (or  PO  Box  1039 1  Green  Bay 
WU   64306 

Bayco  04-8073937  The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  35  Congress  St  Boston 
Mass  O3109 

Bayne  4  Co  Ri-)yal  Trust  Company.  808 
Svenlh  Ave     8  W     Calgary    Alba     Canada 

BDO  4  Co  (>4-60«3819  Bingham  Dana  4 
Gould.   1    Pederal   St      BosV.n     Majw    03110 

B«a  4  Company  47  4033338  Beatrice  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Beatrice. 
Nebr  38810 

Beach  Co  59-6135773  Marcantlle  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Miami  Beach  1819  Dreiel  Ave  .  Mi- 
ami Beach  39  Pis 

Beach  4  Co  96  6034203  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  SAPO  Box  3836.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Beach  A  Co  04  0343410  Connecticut  Na- 
tlona.    Bank    Bndgep^;^rt    Conn    0MO3 

Beaco  04-6117003  The  .NaUonal  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston  \0  Water  3t  Beaton  Mass 
03100. 

Bmood  *   CD.   04-8184616,   c/o   WUUam   B, 
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Tyler.  Esq..  Rackemann,  Sawyer  A  Brewster. 
28  State  St  .  Boston.  Maas    02109 

Seals  4  Co.  13-8101136   Plrst  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton-International. 2   Wall   St,.   New   York  6 
N.Y. 

Beam  A  Co  04-6216149  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361.  Boston, 
Mass   02101. 

Bean  A  Co.  (f)  33-6323903  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box 
8717,  Philadelphia,  Pa   19101 

Plrst    Investors  Corp 
Bear   A    Co    Texas   Commerce    Bank.   N.A., 
PO    2558,   Houston,   Tex,    77001 

Beavan  Corporation  13-6193180,  Laden- 
burg  Thalman  Co..  23  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
NY, 

Becht  A  Co.  11-6006606  c  o  Pranklln  Na- 
tional Bank.  925  Hempstead  Tpk  .  Pranklln 
Square.  NY   11010. 

Bechtold  A  Company  (h)  04-6040696.  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Company,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  1336 
Mas.sachusetts  Ave  ,  Harvard  Sq  ,  Cambridge 
Mass  03138, 

Becker  A  Co,  13-6146482  The  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall   St  .  New   York    N  Y    10015, 

Beckfund  and  Co  47-0098400  Bankers  Ufe 
Insurance  Company  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Nebr    68601 

Becraft  and  Boland  13-6113890,  Rockland 
National  Bank.  Suflern.  67  Lafayette  Ave., 
Suffern.  NY. 

Becu  A  Co.  13-4941347  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. 16  Wall  St  .  New  York.  NY    10016. 

Bedard  A  Co  04-4U0123  Union  National 
Bank.  PO    Box  630.  Lowell.  Mass    01853 

Bedebe  A  Co  31-0676960  Bartlett,  BenJ.  D.. 
A  Co.  313  Vine  St  .  Cincinnati.  OH  46202. 

Bedle  A  Co.  13-6022159  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
15,   NY, 

Bee  A  Co  31-8021107.  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany. Fourth  A  Vine  Sts  .  Clnclimatl.  Ohio 

B«e  A  Co.  52-6075105  NaUonal  Savings  and 
Trust  Company.  15th  St  A  New  York  Ave. 
N  W  ,  Washington.  DC    20006 

Bee  Bee  A  Company  (a.  b.  d  f  i  59-6237900. 
Plrst  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  P.O. 
Box  65,  Bellealr  Bluffs.  FL  33540 

Beebe  A  Co.  13-4974040  Harriman.  Ripley 
&  Company.  Inc..  63  Wall  St  .  New  York.  NY 

Beech  A  Co  35-6021578,  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO,  Box  747,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa 

Bee-Dee  Co  04-1099880  Bonanza  Develop- 
ment Co..  79  Milk  St  .  Boston,  MA  03109 

Beekay  Co.  95-2157926  Kroesen  and  Com- 
pany. Inc..  300  WUshlre  Ave  .  Anaheim.  CaUf. 

Beep  A  Co.  94-6218837  Bank  of  America, 
NT  A  S.A..  Bank  of  America  Center,  Box 
7783,  San  Pranclsco.  CA  94120 

Beers  A  Co  74-6125830  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N_A..  P.O.  Box  2568.  Houston.  TX 
77001, 

Befund  A  Co.  38-6082015  Old  Kent  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  One  Vandenburg  Center. 
Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49603 

Begley  A  Co  04-6079612  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  .  Boston, 
Mass.  03109 

Beh  A  Co  95-6197241  United  Callforma 
Bank.  Trust  Division.  P  O  Box  3667,  Terminal 
Annex.   Los  Angeles.  Calif,  90054 

Behan  and  Company  14-6019804  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Glens  Palls.  337  Glen  St  . 
Glens  Palls.  NY   13801 

Beick  A  Company  22-1123968  Monlde,  Inc.. 
16  Exchange  PI  ,  Jersey  City,  N  J 

Belflrst  A  Co  (b)  91-6033896  Seattle-Plrst 
National  Bank.  1001  Fourth  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
12867.   Seattle.   WA   98111 

Belford  A  Co  22-«0.'.6614  Bank  of  New 
Jersey.  Broadway  A  Market  St  .  Camden,  NJ 
08101 

Bell  A  Co.  33-6287067.  Continental  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Main  A  Swede  Sts.. 
Norrlstown.  Pa 

Bell  A  Co.  43-8060331  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. Tnist  Dept  .  807  Locust  St  .  Des  Moines, 
lA  50304. 


Bell    A    Co     04-6026671     Brown    Brothers 
Harriman  A   Co..   10   Post  Office  Sq  .   Boston 
Mass   02109    (Century  Shares  Trust  ) 

Bell  A  Co  06-6034610  State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut,  c  o  TVust  Operations.  1  At- 
lantic St  .  Stamford.  Conn    06904. 

Bell  A  Company  26-084855  Union  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  P.O.  Box  837,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pa 

Bell  Co  (c)  93-6032134  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Oregon,  Trust  Dtv  .  PO  Box  2971 
Portland.  OR  97208 

Bellford  A  Co  A  Partnership  41-6023106 
Bellford  A  Co  ,  Room  100  9200  Wayzata  Blvd  . 
Minneapolis  26,   Minn 

Belmont  A  Co  04-6238476  NaUonal  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St  Boston, 
MA  02109, 

Beltru  A  Co  71-6049776  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Pine  Bluff,  P  O  Box  6208.  Pine 
Bluff    AR  71601. 

Bemlc  A  Co  31-6097559  Beacon  Mutual  In- 
demnity Company.  50  W  Gay  St.,  Columbus, 
OH  43216 

Ben  A  Co  (fi  04-6012875  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  2016  Boston  Mase 
02106.  (Colonial  Growth  A  Energy  Shares 
Inc  ) 

Bend  A  Co  35-6062069  Plrst  Bank  A  Trust 
Company  of  South  Bend  133  S  Main  St  , 
South  Bend,  Ind 

Bender  A  Co  13-6022157  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
16.  NY. 

Bendon  A  Co  16-6033375  Security  Trust 
Company  of  Rochester,  103  E  Main  St., 
Rochester  4,  NY 

Bendon  A  Comp>any  16-6033375  Security 
Trust  Company,  One  Blast  Ave  ,  Rochester,  NY 
14604 

BenJ  A  Co.  31-0676950  Bartlett,  BenJ  D  , 
A  Co..  313  Vine  St  ,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 

Benn  Company  (DFi  03-6004510  Vermont 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  500  Main  St  .  Ben- 
nington. Vt    05201 

Bennett  A  Co  13-6020771  Morgan  Guar- 
anty TVust  Company  of  New  York  524  Fifth 
Ave  ,  New  York  36,  NY 

Benson    A    Co      13-6022050      Swiss    Credit 

Bank,  New  York,  100  Wall  St  ,  New  York  5,  NY 

Bent  A  Co    06-6033516    Connecticut  Bank 

and   Trust   Company,    1    Constitution   Plaza, 

Hartford.  Conn, 

Bentley  A  Co  Royal  Trust  Company,  97 
Queen  St,,  Charlottetown    PE  I  ,  Canada 

Bentz  Penco  (F)  23-6480132  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO 
Box   8786,  Philadelphia,   PA    19101 

Benz  A  Co  13-6092373  Bradley  Gammons 
A  Company,  Inc  ,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Berdo  A  Co.  22-6027421  Bank  of  America 
NT.  A  S.A.,  PO  Box  3635.  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  64.  Calif 

Berega  4  Co  22-6027421  Hudson  Trust 
Company.  51  Newark  St  .  Hoboken   N  J 

Berg  A  Co  (f)  13-6065158  Underwriters 
Bank  A  Trust  Company  50  Broadway.  New 
York,   NY.    10004 

Berg  Co.  13-1879126  Netherlands  Securi- 
ties Co.  Inc    30  Broad  St     New  York    NY 

Bergen  Penco  23-6480133  Plrst  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  PO 
Box   8786    Phlladelphl.a  Pa    19101 

Berger  A  Co  13-1934441  Nat  Berger  Securi- 
ties Corp  598  Madison  Ave  New  York,  N.Y 
10022 

Berhan  A  Co  36-6099686  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
Box  DD.  Chicago.  Ill    60690 

Berk  A  Co   04-6178954   Plrst  National  Bank 
of  Boston   PO  Box  2C18,  Boston,  Mass  03106 
Berkeley  A  Co    04-6219317    John   Hancock 
Mutual    Life    Insurance    Company,    200    Ber- 
keley St     Boston    Mass    02117 

Berkmont    A    Co     94-6056800     Wells   Fargo 

Bank.  2144  Shattuck  Ave     Berkeley   1    Calif 

Bern  A  Co    51-0097258    First  Pennsylvania 

Banking  and  Trust  Company    PO    Box  8786, 

PhlladelphU.  PA  19101. 


Berndt  and  Company  13-6260185.  The  Bank 

of  Nova  ScotU,  37  Wall  St..  New  York.  N.T. 

ItAJuS. 

Berrien  A  Co  .  First  National  Bank  of  South 
Western  Michigan.  210  E  Main  St ,  NUes,  MI 
49120, 

Berry  A  Co  04-6013489.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  226  Pranklln  St.  Bos- 
ton, Mass  02110 

Bers  &  Koee,  23-6251160  Bers  A  Co.  Ash- 
land A  Lewis  Sts    Philadelphia  24,  Pa, 

Bert  A  Co  25-8027593  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Corporate  Trust 
Dept..  Mellon  8q  .  Pittsburgh.  PA   15230 

Bess  A  Co  13-6151496  Bessemer  Securities 
Corporation.  245  Park  Ave  ,  New  York,  N.Y 
10017. 

Betco,  24-6018853  Ptrst  BeUefonte  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  108  S  Allegheny  St., 
BeUefonte.  Pa 

Betco  Company  (b-fi  24-6018853  c  o  Mid- 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box 
506.  108  8  Allegheny  St  .  BeUefonte.  PA  16823 

Betco  A  Co  04-6013820  Berkshire  Bank  A 
Trust  Company,  54  North  St  ,  Plttsfleld,  Mass 

Bethel  A  Co  31-0536655N  300  Lytle  St  , 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 

Better  A  Oo  ibi  06-8036410  New  Britain 
Bank  and  Trtist  Company,  Trust  Dept,,  New 
Britain,  CT  06051 

Betts  and  Company  ihi  57-6036551  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina,  PO    Box  727,  Columbia,  SC  29202 

Bev  A  Co  95-6194397  Beverly  Hills  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO  Box  908,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif 

Bev  A  Co  36-8058019  Beverly  Bank.  1367 
W    103rd  St    Chicago  43    III 

Bharf  A  Co  04-6223617  Burley.  Harklns 
and  F\ink.  Incorporated  1  Court  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    02109 

Blanco  A  Co  82-6004301  Bank  of  Idaho. 
Trust   Dept     PO    Box   1009    Boise    ID  83701, 

Blc  Co  47-6036692,  The  Omaha  National 
Bank,   1620  Farnam  St     Omaha,  Nebr 

Blcher  A  Co,  13-6020772  Morgan  Guaranty 
TYust  Company  of  New  York  23  Wall  St  New 
York.  NY    10016 

Blckle  A  Co.  Wills,  Blckle  A  Company. 
Limited,  PO  Box  32  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre,  Toronto  1    Canada 

Blcomco  99-6017036  Bishop  TVust  Co  ,  Ltd 
PO    Box  2390    Honolulu    HI  96804 

Bid  A  Co  04-6037902  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston    Mass    02107    !  Boston  Pund,  Inc  ) 

Blda  F  S  &  Co  82-6004514  First  Security 
Bank  of  Idaho.  Box  830    Boise    Idaho 

Blehle  A  Co  74-6125829  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  N.A..  P.O.  Box  2568  Houston.  TX 
77001 

Bleleco  99-6017024.  Bishop  TTust  Co..  Ltd.. 
PO    Box  2390    Honolulu.  HI  96804 

Blemco  99-6017306  Bishop  Trust  Co  Ltd., 
P  O    Box  2390.  Honolulu,  HI  96804 

Blestco  99-6017023  Bishop  Trust  Co  ,  Ltd., 
P  O    Box  2390.  Honolulu    HI  96804 

Blf  Co  47-6029198  The  Omaha  National 
Bank.    1620   Farnam   St      Omaha.   Nebr 

Blfin  A  Oo  82-6003793  Idaho  First  National 
Bank,  PO    Box  7928    Boise    Idaho  83707 

Big  A  Co  36-6415906  Centraj  National 
Bank  m  Chicago,  Trust  Dept..  130  South  La 
Salle  St  .  Chicago.  IL  60603 

Biggs  A  Co  (f)  04-6012801  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass 
02106 

Biggs  A  Pence  31-6024310  Fifth-Third 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati 2,  Ohio 

Bigle  A  Co  41-6086921  St  Paul  Companies, 
Inc  .  385  Washington  St  St.  Patil.  Minn. 
55102 

Bllwlnco  75-6023233  Plrst  Southwest 
Company,  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg  ,  Dallas 
Texas  75201. 

Blnco      96-1731813      Bingham.     Walter    A 
Hurry.   Inc..  839   S.  Spring  St.,   Los   Angeles 
14.  Calif. 
Blng  A  Co.  04-6013873,  State  Street  Bank 
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and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  SAl,  Boston. 
Uata.  Q3I01. 

BlngliAm.  WUbur  Q  3»-O16«610.  Blneham. 
8tl«l<l0D  Jk  Co  .  Pint  Wisconsin  Nstlonal  Bsnk 
Skl«..  Mllwauka*  3.  Wis. 

Blpco  01-S0373M  Cssco  Bank  Si  Trot'. 
Company.  47S  Oonysss  St .  Portland  3.   Me 

Birch  ft  Co.  (b)  (M-6013874  Pint  Nallona: 
Bank  of  Beaton.  PO    Box  3014.  Boston.  Mass 

oaicw 

Birch  b  Bradrord  51-8011861  Wilmington 
Trust  Co     Wllmln<rton  M.   Del 

Blroo  SS-aer.lAf,  pint  Nauonal  Bank  of 
Blrmlxigt.on  PC  Box  11007.  Birmingham. 
AL  3S303 

Bird  ft  Co  13-80«3337  Manofacturen  Han- 
over Trust  Company.  40  Wall  3t..  New  Torlt 
15.  N.T. 

Birmingham  ft  Co    (f)    04-40130^3    r<ra- 
Natlonal  Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  3014    B(« 
ton    Mass    031CM    i  I>>omU-Saylea  Capital  De- 
TSlopme:-. •-  P'jnd    In.: 

B'.rnev  ft  Cc  13  «0639'.2  Bank  of  New 
York    «  W»;i  3t     New   Torfc    N  Y    10015 

B.'e»<x>  *«-«0;703S  Blifiop  Trust  Co  .  Ltd  . 
PO    3<.:i23»0    Honolulu,  HI  S6804 

B:shire<-o  is*  <3€  18944  Bishop  Trust  Co., 
Ltd     PO    B<:x  J390    Hon..,u;u    HI  J<WC>4 

Bishop  ft  Co  03-0313593  Trusiees  of  the 
OlOCW  of  Vermont.  P  O.  Box  671.  Burlington. 
Vt. 

Blsh.^p  A  O^  !33-|fl04'.?«C  American  Na- 
tions. Bank  4  rru«  Company  750  Market 
St..  Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Bishop  St  Co  If  I  04-«0 13803  Old  Colony 
Trust  Com  par.  7  PO  B<  x  3019  Boston  Mass 
03104    State  Street   I.iveetment   Corporation 

Bishop  ft  C'-  *4  «oei23a  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  3  A  P  O  Box  T7»«  Bank  of  America 
Plasa.  San  Pranclsco    Cailf    94130 

Bltco  ^0108424  Buihop  Trust  Company 
Umlted    PO    B.  t  239<)    Honolulu  4    Hawaii 

Bltesco  9«  8017036    BUhop  Trust  Co  .  Ltd 
PO    B<5X  3390    Honolulu    HI  9««04 

Bit:  ft  Co  73-fl035<X)e  Amfnran  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3791  Baton  Rouge. 
La    '0831 

Bitt  ft  Co  04-8197477  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PC  Box  351.  Boston. 
Mass  03101. 

Blttner  ft  Co  Plrst  Na'.u  niil  Bank  :>{  Prai.t 
lln   County.    11    Bank    Row     Oreenfleid     MA 
01301 

BlTest  ft  Co.  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Block  Box  H.  Chi- 
cago. Ill  so«eo 

Blvest  ft  Co  Pint  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago One  Plr^t  National  Plasa.  Chicago.  IL 
90870 

Black  ft  Co   74-8047144    Pint  City  National 
Bank    of    Houston     PO     Box    3557     Houston. 
Texas  77001     (Standard  OH  Company  (NJ  i 
Pension  Trust  i 

Blackweil  ft  Co  75-0333800  Plrst  .National 
Bank  :n  Dallas  Com.-nerclal  Dept  .  PC.  Box 
8031    Dallas    rx  Ti222 

Blaoo  a  b  •  9V-fl008934  Southern  Califor- 
nia Plr^t  Nations.  Bank,  c  .i  Trust  Dept  .  PO 
Box   109    530     B     3t     San   Dle«o    Calif    93133 

Blacton  ft  Oumpanv  i>t  8013191  W.xxlstook 
Service   Corporation.    70   Federal   3t  .   Beaton. 


Blair  Pence  33-8480134  Plr«  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trjst  Company.  P.O.  Box  8788. 
Phi.adelphla    PA  19101 

Blake  ft  Co  34-'i6 17731  c  o  Old  PhoenU 
Nati.^nal  Bank  jf  MecHna.  Public  Square 
Medina.  OH  44358 

Blanchard  ft  Co  (h)  04-8013803  Old 
Colony  Tr-ost  Company.  P.O.  Box  3018  Bee- 
ton.  Mass    0310« 

Blaney  ft  Go  04-8111973.  c/o  Welch  ft 
Porbes  Rzn  1034.  73  Tremont  St  Boston 
Mass   a3ir:)8 

Blank  Company  (C.  59-8338838  Hnt  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tampa.  P  O  Box  1810.  Tampa 
Pla    J3801 

Slant  A  Co  la-fi  35-8014454  atlMns 
Bank  of  .Michigan  City.  503  PrantUn  S<j  . 
Michigan  City.  IN  4«380 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R£M.\RKS 

BlU  ft  Oo.  (f)  4a-61S80«S.  e/o  Iowa-Dee 
Moines  National  Bank.  Trust  Dlv  .  Sixth  and 

Walnut.  Dee  Molnee.  LA  50300 

Bliss  ft  Company  04-603MM.  B  Devereux 
Barker  Hauaeermann.  David  ft  Shattuck ) .  15 
State  .=»t    Borton.  Mass 

Blusdvke  A  Co  (AJ.CjJ)  34-8504837 
Union  Savings  ft  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept  . 
1CK5  W.  Market  St.  PO  Box  231.  Warren.  Ohio 
44483 

Bllaadyke  ft  Co  34-8504837  Union  Savings 
ft  Trust  Company,  108  S  Market  St .  Warren, 
Ohio 

BLN  and  Co  47-O0Q84OO  Banken  Ufe  In- 
surance Company  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebr 
88601 

Block  ft  Co  O4-3390831  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  351.  Boston. 
Mass    03101 

B;>ximnei<i  ft  Oo  0«-8i049«4  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O.  Box 
14»«.  Hartford.  Conn  08101 

Blu  ft  Oo  04-8O38M8  Brown  Brothen 
Harrtman  ft  Co  .  10  Poet  Offloe  3q  .  Boston  9. 
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Blush  ft  Oo  13-8117106  Brown  Brothen 
Hamman  ft  Co  .  59  Wall  St  .  New  Tork  5.  NT 

Blythe  Company  36-80e84«3  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Bank.  P  O.  Box  1031    Unlontown.  Pa 

BMT  ft  Co  30-08S7353  Bank  of  Milwaukee 
ft  Trust  Co..  435  E  Maaon  St  .  Milwaukee. 
Wis    53303 

BNOM  ft  Co  (e)  43-8037003.  St.  LoiUs 
Union  Trust  Comp>any,  610  Locuxt  St..  St 
Louis.  MO  83101 

Boa   ft   Co    94-61343S4.   Bank   of   America 

NT  ft  S  A  .  P  O  Box  7783,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica Placa,  San   Pranclsco.  Calif    94130 

Board  ft  Co  23-8035709  Cltlxens  Pint  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rldgewood.  Rldgewood.  N.J. 

Boardwalk  ft  Co  ib-f.h»  74-8048717.  Austin 
National  Bank  P  O  Box  908.  5th  ft  Congress. 
.Austin.  TX  78787 

Boat  A  Co  43-6087530  Boatmen's  National 
Bank  of  St  Louis,  P  O  Box  7366.  300  N 
Broadway.  St   LouU.  Mo   83188 

Bob  ft  Co  (b)  04-80 12804  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO    Box   2016.   Boston.   MA  03108 

Bobco  57  fl039784.  Bank  of  Beaufort.  P.O. 
Box    10047    Beaufort,   SC  3W10. 

Sober  ft  Co  .  13  60«3538  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Comp*riv  40  Wall  St.  New 
Tork.  NY 

BOC  Company  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Throckmorton  ft  Seventh.  Porth  Worth.  TX 
78103 

Bock  ft  Oo  .  13-6061883  Banken  Trust 
Company.    18  Wall   St  .   New    York    15.   NY 

Bocla  and  Company  la) .  94  -8079003  Bank 
of  California  NA.  PO  Box  60477  Loe  An- 
geles. Cailf   90060 

Boclear  Co.  59-613893  Bank  of  Clear- 
water. 500  ClevelJknd  St  lor  PO  Drawer 
479).  aearwater.  PL  33617 

Boda  ft  Co.  18-81 13684  BodeU  Overcaah 
A.iderson  ft  Company.  Inc  .  One  Penton  Bldg  . 
Jamestown,  NT  14701 

Bodoo  ft  Co..  80-8OC236Oe  .ArlBona  Bank.  44 
W,  Monroe,  Phoemx.  Ariz 

Boden  ft  Co  .  33-6036163  New  Jersey  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company,  139  Market  St  .  Paterson. 
N  J 

B.->ehm  ft  Co..  13-8061884  Banken  Trust 
Company     19   Wall   St      New   York    15.   N  Y 

Boflducap  ft  Co  .  84-8039310  Pint  National 
Bank  m  Boulder.  P  O  Box  59.  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303 

Bi^flrnat  Co  84-6039309  Plrst  National 
Bank  m  Boulder   Box  59    Boulder.  Colo  80303. 

B.>«  A  Co  04  6149580  New  England  Mer- 
chants .Vat!.)rj»  Bank  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston    Mass   03107 

Bohn  DUle  ft  Jensen  (b).  91-8033465 
Pacific  National  Bank  of  Washington,  c  o 
Trust  Dept  P  O  Box  1997.  Tacoma.  Wash 
98401 

Bohne  ft  Oo.  31-1483389  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  915  3  Clin- 
ton St .  Pt  Wayne.  Ind  46803 

Boht  ft  Company  (b.  c),  33-6393818   Bank 


of  Hanover  and  Trust  Company.  35  Carlisle 
St  .  Hanover.  Pa   17331 

Bol  ft  Co..  Bank  of  America.  NT  ft  S.A.. 
Bank  of  America  Plaaa.  Sui  Pranclsco,  Calif. 
94130  (Pension  Pund  for  Boise  Cascade 
Corp  ) 

Bolna  ft  Co..  35  8069385  BarOt  of  Indiana 
N  A  .  PO    Box  330.  Gary.  Ind   46401. 

Bolan  ft  Company.  Bank  of  Lansing,  Lan- 
sing. Mich   48004 

Boldt  ft  Co.  94-6096311  Bank  of  America 
NTftSA,  PO  Box  7763,  Rlncon  Annex, 
San  Pranclsco.  Calif  94130 

Boll  ft  Co.  13-1833847  John  R  Boland  ft 
Company,  Incorporated.  30  Broad  St,  New 
Tork  4,  NT 

Boillnger.  Charles.  Jr  .  Hornblower  ft  Weeks. 
1    Chase   Manhattan   Plaza.   New   York.   NY. 

Bolsa  Nomlneee  Limited  Bank  of  London 
ft  South  America.  Ltd  .  4068  Queen  Victoria 
St..  London  E  C  4.  England 

Bolv  and  Company  88  60O4333  Valley 
Bank  of  Nevada  113  3  Pourth  St..  P  O.  Box 
1780.  Las  Vegsfl    NV  89101 

Bomad  and  C  39  6050038  Bank  of  Madi- 
son. 1  W    Mam  •^t     Madison  3.  Wise 

Bomerco  Borden  Management,  Inc  ,  94  Day 
St.  Newton.  Mass    03168 

Bomlnald  ft  Co  04-6306478  Thomas  Todd 
Company,  14  Beacon  St  ,  Boston.  Mass  03108, 

Bomatco  60-6138408  National  Bank  of 
Melbourne  and  Trust  Company,  Lock  Drawer 
7.  Melbourne,  Pla 

Bon  ft  Co.  (h)  06-6070745  SImabury  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  740  Hopmeadow  St., 
Slmsbury.  Conn    06070 

Bonab  Co  31-6013789  Boardwalk  National 
Bank.  S  Carolina  ft  Atlantic  Ave..  Atlantic 
City,  NJ 

Bonoo  and  Company  The  Provident  Bank. 
Seventh  ft  Vine  Sts  ,  Clndnnaa,  Ohio  46303. 

Boncom  ft  Co  Pint  National  Bank  of  Lake 
PV>rest.  CO  Trust  Dept..  PO  Box  391.  Lake 
Porest.    Ill     60046 

Bond  ft  Co  (a.b>  33  60^6465  Plrst  Na- 
tional State  Bank  of  New  Jersey.  Dept.  of 
Estates  ft  Trusts.  550  Broad  9t  .  Newark,  N.J. 
07103 

Bond  ft  Co  (b)  0«  6044955  New  Britain 
National  Bank.  51  W  Main  St  New  Britain. 
CT  00060 

Bon«ng  ft  Co  (h)  35-6304433  LafayMte 
National  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  337  Colum- 
bia 3t  ,  Lafayette.  IN  47003 

Bonding  ft  Co.  35-6304438  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank.  337  Columbia  St  .  Lafayette.  Ind. 
47903 

Bone  ft  Co  95-6047330  Pint  Western  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  548  3  Spring  St.,  P.O. 
Box   1083.  Pasadena.  Calif    91103 

Bonner  Bee  94-1871569  United  California 
Bank.  9601  Wllshlre  Blvd  ,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif  90310  (Bonner  Bell  Investment  Serv- 
ices. Inc. ) 

Bonyman  ft  Co  04-6013333  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire 
St..   Boston.   Mass    03107. 

Book  ft  Co  13  631 1570  County  Trust  Com- 
pany   335  Main  St     White  Plains.  NY. 

Books  A  Co  05  6030431  Rhode  Island 
Hoepltal  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  1558. 
Providence.  NY    03901 

Boom  ft  Co  04-6140835  New  England  Mer- 
chanU  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St, 
Boston.  Mass.  03107. 

Booth  ft  Co.  (c)  (d)  36-9033760.  Northern 
Trust  Company.  50  8.  La  Salle  St.,  Cfaloago. 
IL  60600 

Borden  ft  Co  13-6031164  Plrst  National 
City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  33.  NY. 

Borla.  95-6030490  Union  Bank  PO  Box 
3378.  Terminal  Annex.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90064 

Boro  Company  (d,  f).  03-6004401  c/o  Ver- 
mont Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Box  833. 
Brattleboro,  Vt  06301 

Boroccl,  G  J  ,  34-0644414  Liberty  National 
Bank  of  Plttston,  3-4  N  Main  St  ,  Plttston. 
Pa 
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Borug  ft  Oo  ,  13-6300465  Bankers  Trust 
Company,   18  Wall  8t     New  York    N  Y    10015 

Bos  &  Co  ,  04-6038870  Brown  Brothen 
Harrlman  ft  Co  ,  10  Post  OfBce  8q  ,  Boston, 
Mass.  03100 

Boat  ft  Co..  04-6013753  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  3145.  Boston. 
MA  03106 

Boetfund  ft  Co.  (f ) .  06-6367600  Bank  of 
Oallfomla.  N.A.,  P.O  Box  60477,  Ix3e  Angeles, 
CA  00060 

Boetwick  A  Oc^  13-6068296  Plrst  West- 
chester National  Bank  c  d  TYust  Dept  .  133 
Parkwsv    FU>ad     BronxvUle    NY    10708 

Boeworth  ft  Co.  13-6030876  The  Bank  of 
New  York.  48  WaU  St  ,  New  York    N  Y    10015 

Botsford  ft  Co,.  0+-8014539  Chase,  White- 
side ft  Co  ,  Inc.,  34  Pederal  31  .  Boston  10 
Mass 

Bourne  *  Co  .  06-6017614    Brown    Lisle  * 
Marshall,  Incorporated,  301  Turks  Head  Bldg 
Providence,  R  I  03903 

Bourne,  R  M  A  C^  ,  34  6504840  Cleveland 
TYust  Company.  Loans  A  Securities  Dept.,  916 
Euclid  Ave     Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

Bova  A  Company  54--6031967  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, 800  E    Main  3t  .  Richmond   14    Va 

Bovartco.  36  6139438  National  Boulevard 
Bank  of  Chicago.  400  N  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, m 

Bow  ft  Co  ,  3V-6014335  St  Joseph  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company,  Michigan  at  Jeflerson.  South 
Bend. Ind   46601 

Bow  A  Co.  24-6013421  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  WUkes-Barre.  11  W  Market  St., 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa 

Bow  Co  .  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 309  Eighth  Ave  S  W  Calgary,  Alta, 
Canada 

Bowa  A  Co,  37-6028993  Pint  National 
Bank  of  Mt    Vernon    Mt    Vernon,  ni 

Bowarco.  54-6077488  Bank  of  Warwick,  96 
Main  St  ,  Newport  News.  Va    33601 

Bowdltch  A  Company,  04-6013148  The 
Massachusetts  Company,  Inc  .  70  Pederal  St  , 
Boston,  Mass  03110 

Bowdoln  ft  Co  (f )  ,  01-0215213  Canal  Na- 
tion Bank,   188  Middle  St  ,    Portland   6    Me 

Bowen  A  Co  ,  Main  National  Bank,  (Per- 
sonal Dept.),  PO  Box  919,  Portland,  ME 
04104. 

Bowen,  David  ft  Co.,  04-6013026  Fiduciary 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1647.  Boston  8. 
Mass. 

Bowen  ft  Oo.  21-6018871  Bank  of  New 
Jersey.  Broadway  A  Market  St  ,  Oamden,  NJ 
08101. 

Bowman  and  Company  56-6048425  Citizens 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Southern  Pines. 
Southern  Pines,  N.C. 

Bowsav  ft  Co  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110 
E  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N  Y 

Bowsprit  ft  Co  04-6224559  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  381. 
Boston,  Mass.  03101 

Box  ft  Co  43-6092895  City  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Company.  Tenth  A  Grand.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64141 

Box  &  Co.  04-6037903  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St. 
Boston,  Mass    02107 

Boyd  ft  Co  13-6062618  Schroder  Trust 
Company,  Box  15004.  57  Broadway.  New  York. 
NY  10049 

Boyd  ft  Co  04-6032735  B<^)yd,  MacCrelllsh  A 
Weeks.   75   Pederal    St,   Boston,    Mass    02110 

BO.Y.R  Co  23  «43363I  Bank  and  TYust 
Company  of  Old  York  Road.  York  A  Baston 
RdB,  Willow  Orove.  Pa    19090 

Boyer  A  Co  (a,  b.  c.  di  91-6025148  Baker- 
Boyer  National  Bank  of  Walla  Walla.  Wash- 
ington. PO  Box  1477,  Walla  Walla.  Wash 
99363 

Boynton  Company  59-6346363  Pint  Bank 
and  Trust,  P.O.  Drawer  580,  Boynton  Beach. 
PL  33435, 

Bozbank  and  Oo.  81-6016333  Pint  Na- 
tional Bank.  P.O.  Box  730.  Bozeman.  Mont 
50716. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bozworth  Company  71-6049863  Worthen 
Bank  A  Trust  Company.  401  Main  St,,  Little 
Rock,  Ark 

Brace  ft  Co  (h)  06-6036408  New  BrlUln 
Bank  and  Trust  Comf>any  PO  Box  1318, 
New  Britain    CT  06051 

Brack  A  Company  41-6O09976  Pint  TYust 
Company  of  Saint  Paul.  W  665  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg     St    Paul  1    Minn 

Brad  A  Co  (e)  13-6021165  Pint  National 
City  Bank    399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22    NY 

Bragerwall  13-1938683  Brager  and  Com- 
pany Incorporated.  54  Wall  3t  ,  New  York. 
NY    10006 

Bragsle  13-5679921  Brand,  Grumet  A 
Selgel    Inc     67  Broad  St.  New  York,  NY. 

Bnlls  A  Co  04-6234554  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  361.  Boston, 
Mass    02101 

Branch  A  Co  74-6121518  Spring  Branch 
Bank.  8800  Katy  Freeway,  PO  Box  19158. 
Houston    TX  77024 

Branch.  YV  A  Co  la  b,  c  d,  e)  91- 
6034331  Pacific  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. PO    Box  497    Yakima    Wash    98901 

Branches.  S  W  A  Co  (b)  91-6024234  Pa- 
cific National  Bank  of  Washington.  Coffman- 
Dobson  Banking  Center.  P  O  Box  180.  Che- 
halls    Wash    98532 

Brand  Penco  23-6480136  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Brandlff  A  Co  ifi  33-6222904  Pint  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO 
Box  8717.  Philadelphia   PA  19101 

Brant  Investments  Limited.  Royal  Trust 
Company.  66  King  St    W  .  Toronto    Canada 

Brass  A  Co  06-6119632  Waterbury  National 
Bank.  196  Grant  St..  Waterbury.  CT  06701 

Braswell  J  C  A  Company  i  a-e  i  56- 
6046031  Planten  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept  ,  Box  1220.  Rocky 
Mount.  NC  27801 

Bratter  A  Co  41-0799208  Bratter  and  Com- 
pany Inc  .  Soo  Line  Bldg  Ground  Floor 
Mlnneap<illB  2.  Minn 

Brattle  Company  ib.c.e.h)  03-6004490 
Vermont  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Box  823 
Brattleboro,  Vt   05301 

Braucha  A  Co  Brault.  Guy.  Chaput  Inc  .. 
612  St  James  St  W  Montreal  3,  Que  , 
Canada 

Brave  A  Co  06-6038691  Waterbury  Na- 
tional Bank    195  Grand  St     Waterbury.  Oonn 

Bray  A  Co  (d.f)  04-6130888  Newton- 
Waltham  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  880  Main 
St  .  Walthsm.  Mass    02131 

Breen  A  Co  04-6226086  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  PO   Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass  02106 

Brenda  A  Co  04-6172466  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO   Box  3016   Boeton.  Mass  02106 

Brewlt  A  Co  Brewls  A  White  Limited.  146 
Yonge  St  .  Toronto  1.  Ont     Canada 

Brewster  A  Co  04-6238816  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  35  C-ongrese  St  ,  Boston. 
Mass    03109 

Brian  and  Co  16-6019708  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Rochester.  P.O.  Box  669 
Rochester  2.  N  Y 

Bridge  A  Co.  04-6184478.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  361,  Boston. 
Mass    02101 

Brldger  A  Co  ihi  88-6010437  Bank  of  Ne- 
vada, Trust  Dept  ,  225  E  Brldger  St  .  Box 
1720.  Las  Vegas.  NV  89101 

Brig  A  Co  04-6214445  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  28  State  Street,  Boe- 
ton, Mass   03106 

Bright  A  Co  06-6115140  Co  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  A  TYust  Company.  Equity  Pro- 
ducU  Dept  ,  777  Main  St.  Hartford.  Conn 
06116, 

Brim  A  C-o  41-6093161.  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  and 
Marquette.  Minneapolis   Minn.  55480, 

Brim  A  Co  04-6236089,  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  P  O  Box  3016   Boston.  MA  02110 

Brln  ft  Co  57-6037263  The  Self  Founda- 
tion. Drawer  1017   Greenwood.  S.C.  29646 
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Brink  A  Anderson  04-6042631  Hale  A  Dorr. 
60  State  St..  Boston  fa    Mass 

Brink  A  Co  04-6042632  Hale  A  Dorr,  60 
State  St  .  Boston  9,  Mass 

Brink  and  MaiTlner  04-^052173.  Union 
Market  Natlonai  Bank,  Watertown  72    Mass 

Brlsbank  A  Co  06-6023788  United  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  300  Mam  St  Bristol. 
Conn 

Brit  A  Co  !bl  06-6036411  New  Britain 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept  ,  P.O. 
Box  1318,  New  Britain   CT  06051 

Broad  Co  21-0745545  Broad  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Trenton.  PO  Box  790.  Tren- 
ton. NJ 

Broadbent  A  Mc  Alphme  05-6008060  In- 
dustrial National  Bank  of  R.node  Island, 
Trust  Dept  ,  100  Westminster  St..  Providence. 
R  I   02903 

Broadway  Co  94-6139923  United  California 
Bank,  14lh  A  Broadway  Oakland   Calif  94607. 

Brock  A  Co  04-6044600  First  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  90  Main  St  .  Brock- 
ton  MA  034O3 

Broco  A  Co  59-6139182  Broward  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Laudertlale.  35  S  Andrews  Ave.. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla 

Brodle  A  Co  Royal  Trust  Company,  56 
Prince  WlUlam   St.  St    John    NB     Canada 

Bromo  A  Co  41-6083981  National  City 
Bank  of  Minneapolis.  PO  Box  E1919,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn  55440 

Bromson  ft  Co  06-6044922  Union  Trust 
Company,  P  O   Box  1297   Stamford.  CT  06904 

Bronco  35-0310070  First  National  Bank  of 
Crown  Point,  Lock  Box  109  Crown  Point, 
Ind  46307. 

Brook  A  Co  04-6038624  Norfolk  County 
Trust  Company,  1319  Beacon  St.,  Brookllne 
46.  Mass 

Brook  A  Co  13-6107798  National  Bank  of 
North  America  62  Wall  St  New  York  NY 
10005 

Brooke  A  Company  38-6063687  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit  Penobscot  Bldg  GrVs- 
wold  and  Fort  St    Detroit.  Mich  48213 

Brookllne  &  Cc.  04-6238477  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston, 
Mass  02100 

Brookmont  A  Co  (di  04-6013812  Third 
National  Bank  of  Hampden  County.  P  O. 
Box  T,  Springfield   Mass  OUOl 

Brooks  Associates  la-h)  06-6049732  Co- 
lonial Bank  and  Trust  Company,  c  o  Trust 
Dept  .81  W  Main  St  Torrlngton.  Conn. 
06720 

Brooks  A  Co.  c/o  L.  M  Brooks.  Chester. 
Conn 

Brooks  A  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  King  A 
Yonge  St*  .  Toronto  Canada 

Brookslde  A  Co  Bernard  W  Schlro.  26 
Brookslde  Blvd    West  Hartford    Conn    06107. 

Bror  A  Co  41-6011850  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mlnneap>oIls  Seventh  A  Mar- 
quette,  Minneapolis.   Minn    56480 

Broshaw  A  Co  52-6032547  Rlggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington  DC  800-17  St  .  N  W  . 
Washington,  D  C   20013 

Broeler  ft  Co  04-604411  Safe  Deposit  Bank 
and  Trust  Company— Hadley  Palls  Division. 
58  Suffolk  St  .  HoUyoke.  Mass. 

Brow  ft  Co  (f>  43-6138964.  c/0  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank.  Tnist  Dlv  ,  Sixth  ft 
Walnut    Des  Moines    Iowa  50304 

Browco  Pint  Broward  Securlilee.  Inc., 
2319  Pedenl  Hwy .  Fort  Lauderdale  Fla. 
33306 

Brown  A  Co  22-6048037  Pint  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  Place  Jersey  City. 
NJ  Provident  Pund  For  Income  (Suite  1003. 
Wilmington  Trust  Bldg  .  Wilmington.  Del. 
19801  ) 

Brown  A  Co  (b,  cl  88-6003683  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nevada.  Trust  Dept  800  E 
Carson.  PO    Box   190.  Las  Vegas.  Nev    89101. 

Brown  A  Oo  75-6006538  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Dallas.  PO  Box  6416.  Dallas 
22.  Texas 

Brown  A  Co    ihi  04-6036022    Newton-Wal- 
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tbmm  Bank  A  Tnjjt  Coiiip*ny    880  Main  St 
WaJtham   MA  03131 

Brown  H  C  *  Co  18-07»l»oa  Brown, 
Harold  C  *  Co,  lac,.  1114  Liberty  BanJt 
Bld«  .  Buffalo  a.  If.T 

Browne  U  ft  Co  34-4044 104  NaUonai  Bank 
of  Detroit.  Woodwartl  At«  .  Detroit  83.  Mich 

Brownfund  99-0078M2  Hawaiian  Tru«t  C-o 
Ltd  .  Plnanclal  Plaaa  of  the  Pacific,  Honolulu, 
HI  MS13    I  The  Brown  Fund  of  Hawaii.  Ltd  ' 

Browning  *  Co  New  Kngland  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  501  Boylaton  8t  .  Borton 
Maas  03117 

Brown  InatltutlonaJ  »»-«0 1444a  Hawaiian 
Truit  Co  Ltd  ,  Plnanclal  Plaza  of  the  Pacific, 
Honolulu  HI  94813  (The  Brown  InatltuUonai 
Pvind.  Inc  1 

Brownlle  ft  Co  (t)  13-404U04  Chemical 
Bank,  JO  Pine  S*     New  York    SY  11017 

Browno  l$-a«8388I  M.  P  Brown  ft  Co..  Inc  . 
Inveatment  Securttlee.  M  Uberty  St  New 
Tork   NT  lOOOfi 

B.RT  Company  3»-«0«2364  Eajt  Wiacon- 
•in  Tniatee  Company.  938  8  Klghth  St.,  Man- 
itowoc. Wl»c. 

Bruce  ft  Co  06-6113883  Lafayette  twnt^ 
and  Trujt  Company,  c  o  Trust  0«pt..  PO 
Box  laM.  Bridgeport   Conn   066O1 

Bruch  ft  Co  41-600W64  r\nt  NaUonal 
Bank  of  MlnneapoUa.  130  8  Stjtth  3t  .  Mln- 
neapolli  3,  Minn. 

Brun  ft  Co  (f>  23-1M4951  P1r»t  Pennayl- 
▼anla  Banking  and  Truat  Company,  PO  Box 
8766.  Philadelphia,  Pa  19101  Revere  Fund 
Inc  ) 

Brunco  47-«05«343  UniTerslty  of  Nebraska 
Pnundation,  230  Nebraska  Union  Bldg  Un- 
coin   Nebr  88408 

Brunei  and  Co  ibi  03-4004387  Conccrd 
National  Bank,  c  o  Truat  Dep*.  43  N  Main 
St    Concord.  NH  03301 

Brunonla  ft  Co  08-80 19««9  Rhode  Island 
Hoepitai  Trust  Company  PO  Box  1548 
Providence  R  I  02901 

Brutach  ft  Co  i»bf  8I-80081S0  Pint  Na- 
tional Bank  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  ITOB 
Helena,  Mont  50801 

Brybank  ft  Company  74-0631377  Pirst  State 
Bank  ft  Trust  CompanT    Brvar.    Texas 

Bryoe  ft  Co  87^«ii»4«l  Zlons  rir^t  Na- 
tional Bank,  70  K  S  Temple  Salt  Lake  CUT 
Utah 

BSB  Co  04-83307  J 1  Boeton  Stock  Ex- 
change    PO     Box    3145     Boeton     MA   03108 

Balco  04-8231088  State  3tr*et  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3138.  Beaton  Maaa 
03108 

Bubank  Company  3"  •80837 8«  Busev  Plrat 
National    Bank     Mam    Sc    Race,    Urbana     Dl 

8iso: 

Bubb  ft  Co  34-803M84  Flrat  National  Bank 
of  Milton   Mil  ton    Pa 

Bucher  ft  Co    13-6030773   Mor^n  Ouaraaty 
TT\ist    Company    of    New    Tork     23    Wall    8t 
New  Tork   N  T   10018 

Buck  ft  Company  08-8033430  Connectlctit 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  l  Constitution 
Plaza   Hartford   Conn 

Buckeye  Nominee  Company  31-6038313 
Ohio  National  Bank  of  Columbus,  51  N  High 
St     Columbus   19    Ohio 

Buckley  ft  Co  13-9088951  Fiduciary  Truat 
Company  of  New  Tork  1  Wall  St  ,  New  Tork 
5   N  T 

Bud  ft  Co  ,si  23-8460413  Upper  Dauphin 
National  Bank  150  Market  St  ,  MUlerabunt 
PA  17081 

Buffoo   ia.b)    18-8066678    Uberty  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company    c  o  Tniat  Dept 
434  Main  St     Buffalo    NT  14340 

Bufflngton-Aldnch  ft  Co  'di  04-1390133 
Pali  Rlrer  Trust  Co  43  N  Main  St  (  or  P  O 
Box  430  I     Pall  Rl»er    MA  03733 

Bugg  ft  Co  31-8012198  NaUonal  Bank  and 
Truat  Company  of  CHouoeeter  County  2  8 
Broad  St.  Woodbury    NJ   06006 

Bxill  ft  Co  56-8Ca473l  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  P  O  Box  3075  Wlnaton- 
Salem   NO  37103 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Buma  ft  Co  46-8066911  City  NaUonal 
Bank  and   Truat  Company.  Tenth  ft  Orand 

Kansas  City.  Mo   84141 

Bumpus  ft  Co  04-8043640  Hale  ft  Dorr.  90 
State  St  ,  Boston  9,  Mass 

Bunce    and    Company    34-6048934     Marine 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept ,  901  State  8t 
Sne,  PA  18401 

Bund  ft  Co  (fi  43-8141593.  c/o  Iowa-Dee 
Moines  National  Bank,  Trust  Dlv  .  Sixth  ft 
Walnut,  Dee  Moines.  Iowa  40304 

Budy  ft  Co  04-8149584  New  England  Mer- 
chanu  Nsuonal  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St  , 
Boeton,  Mass   03107 

B\irbank  &  Co    Sxchange  Bank  Trust  De- 
partment. P  O   Box  309   Santa  Roae,  CA  94403 
Burg    ft    Co     37-6088134     Pint    Qaleaburg 
National   Bank   and   Trust   Company.   300   E 
Main   St  ,   OalBsburg    IL  61401 

Burke  ft  Co  (bi  54-8019010  Charleston 
Nauonal  Bank,  Box  1113,  Charleston  WV 
25334 

Burkle  ft  Co  04  4041868  Plrst  Safe  Deposit 
National  Bank  of  New  Bedford.  544  Pleasant 
St     New  Bedford    Mass 

Burt  ft  Co  42-4068733  National  Bank  of 
Burlington,  300  Jefferson  8t  Burlington, 
Iowa 

Borland  ft  Co  Thomas  B  Read,  803  W 
Hastings  St,  Vancouver    BC     Canada 

Burlfound    ft     Co     5*  8048337      Burllogton 
Industries    Poundatlons   301    N     Eugene   St 
Greensboro,  N  C 

Burma  ft  Co    04-8338093   Old  Colony  Trust 
Company    PO    Box  2018.  Boaton,  MA  03110 
Burnalde   ft   Co    Royal   Trust   Company,   84 
3t    Anne  St,  Quebec  4    Que  ,  Canada 

Burr  ft  Co  21  8013188  Plrst  Trenton 
Nauonaj  Bank.  1  W  State  St .  Tr»nton  4 
N  J 

Burser  ici  43-8136438  Burlington  Bank 
»nd  Trust  Company  223  N  Main  St  ,  Burllng- 
ttin    I A  52601 

Burt  ft  Co  38-8199733  Central  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Rockford.  301 
N    Main  St  ,  Rockford    111    81101 

Bury  ft  Co  06-6119434   Waterbury  National 
Bank,    195  Grand  St  .   Waterbury,   Ct    04701 
Busavo     Co      2*  4037593      Union     NaUonal 
Bank  of  PItUburgh    PO    Box  837    PltUburjj 
30   Pa 

Bus«c  95-3584071  Buena  Park  Securttlee, 
Incorporated,  8335  Beach  Blvd  Buena  Park 
CA  90830 

Buah  ft  Co  94-8069804  Crocker-Cltliens 
NaUonal  Bank.  1  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Pran- 
clsco   Calif   94120 

Buaol.  PN  ft  Co  84-6031748   Plrst  National 

Bank  of  Pueblo,  PO    Box   146    Pueblo    Colo 

Bustor  ft  Co   04-8180944    State  Street  Bank 

and  lYust  Company    PO    Box  3136    Boston 

Mass    03104 

Butte  ft  Co  94-8190704  Crocker-Oltlaens 
National  Bank.  300  Main  St  .  Chlco.  Calif 
95938 

Buttonwood  idi  91-6008370  SeatUe-Plrat 
National  Bank,  1001  Fourth  Ave  PO  Box 
12647,   SeatUe,   WA   98111 

Buyco  :hi  35-6303819,  St.  JOMph  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  Michigan  at  Jefferaon 
South   Bend,   IN   46801 

Bydun  and  Company  la,  b  c  d,  h)  47- 
9033748  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust  ft 
3  A      13th  ft  O  Sts    Uncoln    NB  98401 

Byeco  23  4132307  PrudenUai  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  PrudenUaJ  Plaaa  New- 
ark.   NJ    07101 

Caam  ft  Co  Chatham  Corporation,  3001 
Beacon  St     Boston,   MA  03146 

Cab  ft  Co  94-9079123  c  o  John  M  Bryan 
154  Montg-omory  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

Cable  ft  Co  94-8066801  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
464  California  St     San  Francisco  30    CaUf 

C*bot  ft  Co  04  8035334  Cabot  Corporation, 
134  High  St  Boeton  Mass  .Cabot  Pounda- 
Uon,  Inc  ,  Cabot  Profit  Sharing  Trust  ) 

Cadco  3»-4 133308  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  Anverlca.  Prudential  Plaza  New- 
ark, W  J,  07101 
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Cade  Penco  33-6460136  Plrat  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Ttuat  Company,  PO  Box  8788 
Phllalephla.  PA  19101 

Oafu  ft  Co  31  4061347  Ohio  National  Bank 
of  Columbus,  51  N  High  8t  ,  Columbus  Ohio 
43316 

Cage  ft  Co  04-6336090  Old  Colony  Truat 
Company.   PO    Box  3016,   Boeton,   MA  03110, 

Cahn.  Warek  ft  Co  ,  04  6130343  c  o  Union 
Trust  Company  Trust  Dept  .  Church  ft  Elm 
3U    New  Haven    CT  06510 

Cald  ft  Co    04-8037937    Ne»    England  Mer- 
chants  National    Bank,    135   Devonshire   9t 
Boston.  Mass  03107, 

Calnfo  74  6031511,  Dixon  H,  Main,  3031 
Humble  Bldg  .  Houston,  Texas  77003.  (The 
Oaln  PoundaUon  i 

Cains  ft  Co  ,  Bank  at  Montreal,  Drummond 
A  St  Catherine  Sts  Branch,  1305  St  Cath- 
erine St  .  W    Montreal  3.  Canada 

Oal  ft  Co  (C(  04-6013923  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Boeton.  P  O  Box  3016,  Boeton.  Mass 
03106 

Calabrese  ft  Co  13-6130373  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  70  Wall  St  New 
York,  NT   10OO6 

Calban  ft  Co  94-6197317  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,   344   Ptne   St .   San   Pranclaco 

CA   94104 

Calb  ft  Co  95-4348417  California  Bankers 
Trust  Company  One  Wllshlre  Bldg  ,  934  8. 
Orand  Ave  ,  Loe  Angeles    CA  90017 

Calder  ft  Co  98-6000310  Bank  of  Nova 
Scoria  Trust  Company  37  Wall  9t  New 
Tock,  N  T    10006 

Caldweil  ft  Co  Royal  Trust  Company,  15 
Duke  St,  Halifax.  N  S   Canada 

Caleoon  ft  Co  94-6231383  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8A  ,  Corporate  Agency  Div  PO  Box 
3418.  RJcon  Annex.  San  Francisco.  Calif 
94130 

Calen  ft  Co.  94-6261994  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A  .  Ill  W  Seventh  St..  Los  Angeles. 
Calif   90014 

Calguard  ft  Co  National  Truat  Company 
Limited  330  Eight  Ave  SW,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. Canada 

Calhoun  ft  Company  ib)  38-6065061  Man- 
ufacturers National  Bank  of  Detroit,  P.O. 
B.JI  1318   Detroit    Mich   48331 

Calhoun  Corp  13-1939316  Dillon  Read  ft 
Co.  Inc.  46  WllUams  St.  New  Tork,  NT 
10006 

Calif  ft  Co  (f)  95-6334015  Bank  of  Cail- 
fomla,  NA.,  PO,  Box  90477.  Loe  Angeles 
Calif    90060 

Call  ft  Co  13-6113937  United  NaUonal 
Bank     CalUcoon.  N  Y 

Calloway  and  Donahoe  (b.  c.  e,  f.  h),  61- 
000813 1  Farmers  Bank  of  the  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware, Trust  Dept..  10th  ft  Market  Sts  .  Wil- 
mington. Del    19801 

Calmont  ft  Co  9+-6059803  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  464  California  St.,  San  Francisco  30, 
Calif 

Oalmut  Company  95-3434457  Southern 
California  First  National  Bank,  c  o  Trust 
Department.  PO  Box  109.  530  "B"  8t  San 
Diego    CA  93113 

Calpers  ft  Oo  (c)  94-6307465  PO  Box 
1966  1414  North  St  ,  Sacramento  Calif  85909 
(SUte  of  California  Public  Employeee  i 

Calsea  ft  Co  (P)  91-4077574  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia N  A  815  2nd  Ave  ,  P  O  Box  3095,  Seat- 
tle, Wash    98114 

Calvar  C "  ft  Oo  .  WeUs  Fargo  Bank,  Ban 
Francisco,  Calif    94120 

Calveat  94-1920953  California  InTeetors, 
3444  W  Olympic  Blvd,  Loe  Angeles  Calif 
90019 

CsUvln    Company   57-6019630    Peoples   Na- 
tional   Bank,   PO     Box   808,    Greenville.   8,C. 
Calwes      A     ft  Co    94-6194347    Wells  Fargo 
Bank     PO     Box    3820.   San   Prandsoo    CalU 
94130 

Cambridge  &  Co  04-6338833  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boeton,  34  Congress  8t , 
Boston    Mass    03109 

Oamoo  95-347884     Independent   8ec\ir1tt«» 
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Corporation.  Suite  028,  801  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Paaedana,  CalU,  91101 

Cameron  and  Company  (c,  e)  74-6043342. 
First  National  Bank,  835  E  Levee  St .  P.O. 
Box  3319,  BrownsTlUe,  TX  78430 

Cammla  ft  Co.  Royal  Truat  Company,  380 
Dundas  St..  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Camp  ft  Co,  36-3105077  Federal  Reaerre 
Bank,  330  S   La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago,  ni. 

Campbell  ft  Co.  04-3008176  Stock  Clearing 
Corporation,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  03100 

Canaan  ft  Co  06-6044919.  Union  Trust 
Company.  P  O   Box  1207,  Stamford,  CT  060O4. 

Oanab  Company  (b-d)  34-6028231  Calu- 
met NaUonal  Bank  of  Hammond.  4331  Hob- 
man  St.,  or  P.O.  Box  60.  Hammond,  Ind. 
46330 

Canal  ft  Co.  01-6012863  Canal  National 
Bank,  188  Middle  St  .  Portland  6,  Me 

Canal  SecurlUes  Company  16-6010771, 
Chemung  Canal  Trust  Company,  129  E  Wa- 
ter St  .  Elmlra.  N  T,  14903 

Canaiey.  Jeremiah  M  33-6037733,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Kearney. 
583  Kearney  Ave  .  Kearney,  NJ, 

Canat  ft  Co  Canton  National  Bank.  The. 
133  Central  Plaza  8  .  Canton.  Ohio  44701 

Canb  ft  Co  04-6062280  Crocker-Cttlzens 
National  Bank.  One  Montgomery  St..  Ssui 
Francisco.  CA  04120 

Canbank  Nominees  Limited  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce.  3  Lombard  St., 
London  E.C.3.  England. 

Canbank  Nominees  (Nassau)  Limited 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce.  Bay 
ft  Parliament  Sts..  Nassau.  Bahamas.  B  W.I. 

Canco  ft  Co  Canada  Trust  Company,  The 
100  Tounge  St  .  Toronto.  Ontario 

Cancy  ft  Company  (a-c)  35-6035670.  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  . 
Firth  and  amlthfield  Sta ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
15333 

Caner  ft  Co  04-6173465.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO  Box  3018,  Boaton,  Mass.  03106 

Canex  ft  Co  ib,d,f)  34-6506763  Central 
National  Bazik  of  Cleveland.  PO  Box  6710, 
CleveUnd,  Ohio  44101 

Canp)erm  ft  Co  Canada  Permanent  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  330  Bay  St..  Toronto,  On- 
tario. Canada 

Cantella  ft  Co  04-2308352.  Cantella  ft  Co.. 
Inc  .  75  Federal  St..  Boaton.  Mass 

Canterbury  ft  Co  McOiUre.  Woods  ft  Battle. 
14O0  Ross  Building,  Richmond,  Va,  23219. 

Canton  ft  Co  94-6093650,  Bank  of  Canton, 
555  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 

Canty  ft  Co  04-6178956.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  The.  P.O.  Box  3016,  Bosttsi, 
Mass  03106. 

Canve  ft  Co  95-6361041.  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A.,  111  W,  Seventh  St,,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90014. 

Cap  ft  Co  (c),  74-6083764.  CapltKl  Na- 
tlonal  Bank  In  Austin,  The.  P.O.  Box  550, 
Austin,  Texas  78767, 

Cap-Bank  59-6133758  Capital  Oty  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tallahassee,  314  N  Monroe  St  , 
PO   Box  OOO,  TaUahassee.  Pla.  33301 

Capan  ft  Co  04-6030103.  Cape  Ann  Bank  ft 
Trust    Company,    154   Main    St..   Oloucester. 


Cspco  and  Company,  The  Provident  Bank, 
Seventh  ft  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45303 

Cape  Co  04-3467663  First  National  Bank  of 
Cape  Cod.  Orleans.  Mass  02883. 

Cape  ft  Co  56-6066006  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO   Box  130,  Charlotte.  N  C. 

Capfund  and  Co.  47-0008400  Bankers  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Nebr    98601 

Captex  ft  Co  74-6087280  Capital  National 
Bank.  PO   Box  3285   Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Car  Company  63-6021606.  Troy  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company,  Troy,  Ala. 

Carbonl,  Fred  A,0  Becker  ft  Co  ,  Inc..  60 
Broadway.  New  Tork  4.  NT 

Carco  43-6070815  Loi»<enst«ln  Brotikers, 
2926  Comimeroe  Tor-er.  Kintai  City  Mo 
64105 

Card  ft  Company,  06-6116067.  WUllmantlc 
Trust  Company,  WUllmanUc.  Conn.  06336. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Care  ft  Co.  (b).  06-6036412.  New  Britain 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept.,  P.O. 
Box  1318,  New  Britain.  Conn.  06051 

Carey  ft  Co.  (a-g).  31-6023323  Huntington 
NaUonal  Bank,  Truat  Dlv.,  P.O.  Drawer  1568, 
Columbus,  OH  43216. 

Carfoas.  A.  03-6006792  Ho>ward  NaUonal 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  111  Main  St  ,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Carlf  ft  Co  (b.  d).  30-6083162.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine, 
500  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Racine,  Wise.  53403. 

Carjems  ft  Co,  61-6065560.  Luckett-Wake 
Tobacco  Co..  Inc..  1112  Bradatown.  Bd.,  Louls- 
vlUe,  Ky  40204. 

Carl  ft  Co.  36-6164205.  Avenue  State  Bank, 
104  N    Oak  Park  Ave  ,  Oak  Park.  HI.  60301. 

Carl  ft  Co  06-8008355  Cummlngs  ft  Co., 
Inc  ,  16  Westminister  St  ,  Providence  3,  RJ 

Carlo  ft  Co  04-4226084  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Boeton,  P  O  Box  2018,  Boston,  Mass  02106 

Carlson  ft  Co  23-6026157  Summit  and 
Elizabeth  Trust  Company,  367  Springfield 
Ave  ,  Summit.  N.J. 

Carlton  ft  Co.  04-6330365  State  Street  Bank 
and  Truat  Company,  PO  Box  2136,  Boeton, 
Mass    02106 

Carmen  ft  Co  22-6027240  c/o  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Central  Jersey.  1  Weat  Main 
St  .  SomervlUe,  NJ   08876 

Cam  ft  Co  53-6036646  Rlggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  DC  800  17  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  30013 

Carnat  Company.  The.  85-6015296  c/o 
Carlsbad  National  Bank.  PO,  Box  1350,  CarU- 
bad,  NM  88220 

Carney  ft  Co  04-6226083  First  National 
Bank  of  Boeton,  PO  Box  3016,  Boeton,  Mass 
03106 

Cam-Kauf  ft  Company.  14-6033315.  Sau- 
gertles  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Saugertlea,  NT 

Camom  Co.  23-6231541.  Dauphin  Depoalt 
Trust   Company,  P.O.  Box  437.  Carllale.  Pa, 

Caro  ft  Company.  56-6042522  Carolina  Se- 
curities Corporation,  Box  1071,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Carol  ft  Co.  11-6084460  Long  Island  Trust 
Company,  P.O.  Box  1.  Garden  City,  NT  11530 

Carothers  ft  Clark.  51-6011535.  Bank  of 
Delaware,  Wilmington  90,  Del  Investors  Di- 
versified Servicee,  Inc.,  Investors  Mutual,  Inc 

Carpenter  ft  Company  18-6024703  First 
National  Bank  of  CHean.  101  N.  Union  St.. 
Olean.  NT. 

Carr  ft  Co.  13-6030774  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  Tork,  23  Wall  St..  New 
Tork,  NT  10015. 

Carrln  ft  Co.  (h)  43-6146045  Bankers 
Truat  Company,  Trust  Dept.,  607  Locust  St., 
Dee  Moines.  lA  50304. 

Carrn  Co.  62-6036067  CarroU  County  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  30-41  W  Main  St..  West- 
minster, Md. 

OarroU  ft  Co  13-6362843  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  Tork,  1  Wall  St  ,  New  Tork, 
NT    10006 

Caraan  ft  Co  35-6306670  La  Poru  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company,  003  Uncolnway.  La  Porte, 
Ind.  46350. 

Carson  ft  Co.  13-6030775  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  Tork,  33  Wall  St.,  New 
Tork,  NT.  10016. 

Carstenaen  ft  Co.  04-6335608.  Parker.  Coul- 
ter, Day  ft  White,  50  Congress  St..  Boston. 
Maas.  03100. 

Carter  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  3005  Peel 
St..  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. 

Carter.  Jack  W  64-0833742.  Oates.  Carter 
and  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1090,  Gulfport, 
Miss.  30503 

Cas  ft  Co.  04-6036660.  Brown  Brothers  Har- 
rtman  ft  Co.,  10  Peat  Office  Sq.,  Boeton,  Maas 
02100.  (Chase  Pund  of  Boeton.  The  ) 

Case  ft  Co.  (h)  23-6233908  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O  Box 
8786,  PbUadelphla,  Pa.  10101. 

Case  ft  Company  16-6024678.  Security 
Trust  Company.  One  Kaat  Ave..  Rocheater. 
NT  14604. 

Caakun  Company  64-0461137.  CaaaeU.  C.  I. 
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ft  Co..  Inc..   114  Third  St ,  Ni.,  Cbarlottee- 
vUle,  Va. 

Cash  and  Company  54-6031853.  First  and 
Merchanu  National  Bank.  827  E  Main  St  . 
Richmond.  VA  33210 

Cass  ft  Co  43-8060663  City  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company.  Tenth  ft  Orand,  Ksnsaii 
City,  Mo.  64141. 

Cassel  ft  Co.  Westminster  Bank,  34  Throg- 
morton  St.,  London  EC   3,  England. 

Cat  Co  57-6040583.  Selbels,  Bruse  ft  Com- 
pany. PO  Box  1.  Columbia,  SC  20202.  (Ca- 
tawba Insurance  Company.) 

Catco.  23-1208156.  Taggart,  Charles  A.  ft 
Company,  1520  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
10102. 

Cathchar  ft  Co,  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
Hampshire  Catholic  Charities,  Inc..  315 
Myrtle  St..  Manchester.  N.H. 

Catholic  Sokol  ft  Co  23-6064857  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol.  206  Madison  St,,  Passaic.  NJ 

Catom  and  Co.  Chatham  Corpraratlon,  2001 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  MA  03144 

Catton  ft  Co  04-6013400  State  Street  Bank 
and  Truat  Company,  225  Franklin  St.,  Boe- 
ton. Mass   02110. 

Cav  Co,  ih)  23-6422840  Farmers  Trust 
Company,  One  W.  High  St  ,  Carlisle,  PA  17013. 

Cayuga  ft  Co  16-6006456  First  National 
Bank  ft  Truat  Company    Ithaca,  NT.  14850 

C.B.  ft  Co.  05-6013699.  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  R.I  .  Trust  Dept..  100  Westminster 
St .  Providence.  RI  02003. 

CBB  Co  37-8086754.  Corn  Belt  Bank.  East  ft 
Jefferson  Sts.,  Bloomlngton,  ni.  61701 

CBSB  ft  Co  42-6140041  Council  Bluffs  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  lA  61501. 

CBT  ft  Co.  95-6358616  California  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  One  Wllshlre  Bldg.,  634  S. 
Orand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif   90017 

CCB  Company  84-6030627  Colorado  Com- 
mercial Bank,  P  O  Box  107.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

CCSNB  Co  74-6052400  Corpus  Chrlstl  State 
National  Bank,  P.O.  Drawer  301.  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas. 

Ceal  ft  Co  41-6078400  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  ft 
Marquette  Ave  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  55480 
(IDS  Progressive  Pund,  Inc.) 

Ceba  ft  Company  59-6136307.  Bank  of  Palm 
Beach  and  Trust  Company,  40  Cocoanut  Row, 
Palm  Beach,  Ra. 

Cedar  ft  Co.  36-6031677.  Pittsburgh  NaUon- 
al Bank.  P.O.  Box  747,  PltUburgh  30,  Pa. 

Cedco  95-6026817.  Security  Pacific  NaUonal 
Bank,  411  8  Main  St.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
OOOIS. 

CEDE  ft  Co.  13-26551 10,  Stock  Clearing  Cor- 
poration, 44  Broad  St..  New  Tork.  NT    10004, 

Ceenbee  (a.  b)  59-6120640  Barnett  NaUon- 
al Bank.  3100  Central  Ave..  P.O  Box  11308. 
St.  Petersburg,  n.  337SS. 

Cel  Trading  Company  13-2644294  Co-Ordl- 
natad  Equities,  Inc.,  175  Main  St..  White 
Plains,  NT  10001. 

Cejay  ft  Co.  (h)  23-6144S83.  Central  Jersey 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept..  P.O. 
Box  784.  Rte  9.  Praehold.  NJ  07738. 

Celt  ft  Co.  (f )  74-7037534.  Texas  Cooimeroa 
Bank,  NA.,  P  O.  Box  3668,  Houston.  TX  77001. 
(Commerce  Pund,  Inc.). 

Cemar  ft  Co  84-6615531  Colorado  National 
Bank  of  Denver,  P.O.  Box  6168.  Denver  17, 
Colo. 

Cenbank  Company  (a-f)  33-6361311.  Mid- 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
3007.  Altoona.  PA  16601. 

Cenco  AsaocUtes  43-6134047.  Central  SUte 
Bank,  Muscatine,  Iowa  63761. 

Cenco  Company,  Central  Colorado  Bank. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Cenoport  ft  Company  31-6033060.  Security 
Central  Natlozial  Bank  of  Portsmouth.  836 
Galla  St.,  Portsmouth  .Ohio 

Censtat  ft  Co.  36-6133743.  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
Box  DD.  Chicago.  lU,  60600 

Cent  ft  Co.  36-6081676.  Continental  nilnoU 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Oompsmy  of  Chi- 
cago 3S1  8.  LaSaUe  St.,  Chicago  00.  m. 
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OantbaiU  *  Co  0«ntr»i  8«7tn«a  B*nk  * 
Tru«t  OompAii;.  Monro*.  L*.  71301 

Ontfund  *  Oo  •t-aOiTlOl  The  Flr»t  Na- 
Uonai  Baak  of  DanT«r.  Trust  Dept .  P  O  Box 
MM  TA..  DeoTcr.  CO  80917 

Oantni  *  Oo  M-0038130  ODtnl  BtLOk  and 
Troat  Oomp«nr.  P  O  Box  5646.  TBrmiDAi 
Aimn.  15tb  k  Ar»p*&oe  Sta  Denver.  Colo 
•0317 

Central  Uemphu  Comp^cy  03-4039683 
Plm  NaUouU  Bank  of  Memphis.  137  Madlaon 
Ave  .  Memptxla  3,  Tann. 

Gentr»J  RegutrmUon  Co  of  Enid  i  b.c  i  75- 
SO03346  Central  NaUonal  Ban^  it  Tniat  Com- 
pany  334  W    Broadway    Snid    OK  73701 

Centre  *  Oo  iC)  04-8137157  Newton- 
WaltbJtm  Bank  and  Trust  Company  880  Main 
St.  Waltbam.  Mass   03131 

Centre  State  Company  33-S44A041  Plr»t 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co  ,  Newtown.  Pa 
18040 

Oentruaco,  A  Partnerehlp  3«-3«80783  Cen- 
tral Trust  *  Savtn«a  Bank,  101  N.  State  St  . 
Oeneaao.  IL  81364 

Century  It  Co  04-«03«««fl  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlmaxi  *  Co  10  Poet  Office  8<j  Boston  9 
Maaa.   (Century  Shares  Trust  i 

Centtiry  Company  of  Cataaauqua  33- 
8336378.  Pint  National  Bank  of  Allentown. 
946-«49  Hamilton  St  .  Allentown.  Pa 

Centwofund  &  Co  64-6047193  The  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Denver.  P  O  Box  5636.  Den- 
ver. Colo.  80317 

Cees  and  Company  if)  57-6017837  Cltlaens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina. PO    Box  737    Charleeton.  8  C   30303 

Oesta  A  Co  94-6061334  Bank  of  America 
NT  *  8.A.  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaaa.  San  Pranclaco.  Calif  94130 

Ceylon  it  Co  04-6236001  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO  Box  3018.  Boeton.  MA  03110 

CFD  *  Co  (h)  56-6037837  The  Charleeton 
NaUonaJ  Bank.  Box  1113,  Charleston.  W  Va 
36334 

COT  Co  36-6067088  .Ann  Arbor  Trust 
Oo  ,  Box  13.  Ann  Arbor  MI  46107 

Cha  ft  Co  04-6340743  c  o  Brown  Brothers 
Harrtman  k  Oo  .  10  Post  Office  Square.  Bos- 
ton. Maaa.  03100 

Chaam  k  Co  .  Chatham  Corp  3001  Beacon 
8t .  Boston.  MA  03146 

Chad  *  Company  36-8143700  Bank  of 
Lansing.  Lanalng.  Mich  48004 

Chalk  k  Co  .  Bank  of  Montreal.  1335 
Douglass.  Victoria.  B.C  .  Canada. 

Champa  k  Co  (hi  64-6615633  Colorado 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Denver  PO  Box  5168. 
Denver  17.  OoJo 

Chan  k  Co  95-6194799  Bank  of  America 
NT  *  S.A..  PO  Box  3566.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles.  CaUf   90094 

Chance  k  Co  33-6043803  rirst  Jersey  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City  3. 
NT 

Chance  k  Co  04-6137560  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351  Boston 
Mass   03101 

Chancellor  *  Co  New  K&gland  Ufe  Insur- 
ance Company.  501  Boyl«ton  St  .  Boston. 
Maaa.  03117 

Cha&ex  94-6303368  Bank  of  America 
NT  k  S-A..  PO  Box  7763.  Rlnoon  Annex. 
San  Pranclsco.  CaUf   94130 

Chant  and  Cooapany  75-8005660  Mercbsints 
and  Planters  NatlODal  Bank.  300  N  Travu 
St..  Sherman.  Texas. 

Chaawall  Company  30-8131166  Miami 
Beach  First  NaUonal  Bank.  PO  Box  H. 
Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 

Chapco  *  Company  O  H  Crawford  1313 
Lady  St .  Columbia.  SC   30303 

Chaplin  *  Company  OO-O»4064  B  Dev- 
sreux  Barker    15  State  St  .  Boeton.  Maaa 

Chappell   ft   Co     ig)    13-4063536    Manufae- 
tvLrera  Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St 
New  York.  N  T 

Char  ft  Co  if)  04-6013806  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3016.  Boeton  Mass 
03106.    (The  Putnam   Income  Fund.   Inc  > 

Char  Co.  47-6037340  Omaha  NaUonal 
Bazik.  lOO  Pamam  St..  Omaha  3,  Nebr 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ctkarlty  ft  Co  04-3104701  Boston  Safe  De- 
poait  and  Truet  Company,  PO  Box  3145. 
Boston.  MA  03106 

Char!  ft  Oo  ( f  i  56-6034736  Wachovu  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  3075  Winston - 
Salem.  N  Car  37103  ( Integon  Corporation  i 
(Security    Dtverslfled    Shares.    Inc  ) 

Char  lee  and  Co  31-6030637  Hoeflnghoff. 
L  W  and  Co  .  Inc  .  833  Central  Trust  Tower. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45303 

Charles  ft  Company  96-6039904  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank.  3800  Main  St  River, 
side,  Calif    93531 

Charles  and  Company  18-8019709  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  o*  Rochester  P  O 
Box  660.  Rochester  3.  NT 

Charles.  Bdward  ft  Co  13-6031931  Irving 
Trust  Company.  43nd  St  ft  Park  Ave  .  New 
York.  NY 

Charles,  Frederic  ft  Co  13-6031939  Irving 
Trust  Company.  1  Wall  St  .  New  York  15, 
NT 

Charles  Oneida  Co  15-6018067  Oneida  Na- 
Uonal Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Central 
New  Tork,  368  Genease  St.,  Utlca  3.  NY 

Charleston  Company  (A  Pamershlpi 
57-6040945  Cecil.  Applegate.  Igoe  ft  Holt. 
Inc  .    P  O    Box    376.   Charleeton.    SC    30403 

Charry  ft  Co  id)  16-6008356  Marine  Mid- 
land Chautauqua  NaUonal  Bank.  301  N  Main 
St  .  Jamestown.  NY    14701 

Chart  ft  Co  (fi  75-6063796  RepubUc  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Ervay,  P.O. 
Box  3718.  Dallas  TX  73331 

Charten  ft  Oo  (b)  14-6033678  National 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The, 
80  State  St  ,  Albany,  NT. 

Charter  ft  Co  3S-6330003W  Olrard  Truat 
Bank,  One  Olrard  Plaaa.  PhUadelphU.  PA 
19101 

Charter  388  ft  Co  33-61033887  First  Char- 
tar  NaUonal  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept  ,  One  Roea- 
moor  Dr  .  Jamesburg,  N  J    06831 

Chartered  Company,  The  13-6096753 
Chartered  Bank,  The,  78  William  St  .  New 
York.  N  Y 

Charwlloo.  L  M  Roaenthal  ft  Co  .  866  Fifth 
Ave  .  New  York,  NY 

Chaae  Nomlneea,  Ltd  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  The  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaaa,  New 
York  15,  N  Y  i  Interna Uonal  Resources  Fund 
Inc  ) 

Chatt  ft  Co  63-6036077  American  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  750  Market 
3t  .  Chattanooga  1 .  Tann. 

Chave  ft  Co  13-6004046  First  National  City 
Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  33   NY 

Chelco  04-6239006  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3136.  Boston.  Mass 
03106 

Cberman  ft  Co  13-6068656  Bank  of  Lon- 
don ft  South  America.  Ltd  34  Wall  St  New 
York.  N  Y 

Chashank  Company  33-6245133  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Chester  County  and  Trust  Company. 
West  Chester.  Pa 

Chester  ft  Co  if)  06-0460665  Second  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  New  Haven.  The.  Trust  Dept  . 
P  O   Drawer  403   New  Haven.  Conn   066O3 

Chestnut  ft  Co  23-6330001W  Olrard  Trust 
Bank.  One  Olrard  Plaaa.  Philadelphia,  PA 
19101, 

Chetco  04-6013664  National  Sliawmut 
Bank  of  Boaton,  35  Congress  St  Boston, 
Mass   02100  (FldeUty  Fund.  I&c  i 

Chlco  ft  Oo.  94-6006207  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  3  A  PO  Box  7788.  Bank  of  America 
Plaaa,  San  Frandseo,  Oallf    94130 

Chllco  ft  Oo  04-6081797  Jeffries  J  Amory 
et  al  Trustees,  50  Congrees  St  Rm  721 
Boeton  0.  Mass 

Chllfred  ft  Oo  54-6081666  First  and  atl- 
■ens  NaUonal  Bank,  531  King  St  Alexandria 
Va. 

Chlltrust  ft  Co  74-6086034  Dtzon  H  Cain, 
3031  Rumble  Bldg  .  Houston.  Tex  77009 

Chlm  ft  Oo    04-8037909    New  England  Mer- 
ehanu   National    Bank.    135    Devonshire   St 
Boston.    Maaa.    03107      fChUdrens'    Hoapltal 
Msdlcal  Center.  The) 
Chine  ft  Oo.  04-6107474.  StaU  Street  Bank 
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and  Trust  Company,  PO.   Box  361.  Boaton. 
Mass    031101 

Chinook  Company.  The  91-6028247  B^l- 
ingham  National  Bank,  101  E  Holly  St  .  BeU- 
ingham.  Wash. 

Chlsholm  Company  (c)  75-6066614.  Con- 
tinental NaUonal  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  Trust 
Dept..  PO  Box  910,  Fort  Worth,  Tex  76101 
Chock  ft  Co  04-6324&60  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351,  Boston, 
Maaa  02101 

Cho  ft  Co  04-6033838  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3136.  Boaton.  Mass 
03106  iCblldrens  Hospital  Medical  Center  ) 
Choate  ft  Oo  04-6035978  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  3138,  Boston. 
Mass  03108 

Choco  ft  Co  73-6023306  ST  Alcus  ft  Co.  810 
Whitney    Bldg.    New    Orleans.    La     70130 

Chow  ft  Co  04-6314447  New  England 
Merchants  NaUonal  Bank,  38  State  St., 
Boeton.  Mass  03106. 

Chrts  ft  Co  94-6107146.  United  California 
Bank.  600  S  Spring  Street.  Los  Angelee.  Calif 
90014 

Chrutlan  ft  Co.  36-6162784  The  Schneider 
Metal  Manufacturing  Company  Employees 
Profit  Sharing  Trust.  1806  S  66th  Ave. 
Cicero,  ni.  80650 

Chuf  ft  Co  (f)  06-8118307  c  o  Trust  Dept., 
PO  Box  1899.  Bridgeport,  CT  06601 

Church  ft  Co  94-6061734  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A  P  O  Box  7763,  Rlncon  Annex,  San 
Francisco,  CaUf  94130 

Church  ft  Co  ,  LA  95-6036336  Bank  of 
America  N  T  ft  S  A  .  660  S  Spring  St  .  Los 
Angeles  14.  Calif 

Church  ft  Co  01-6013844  Maine  NaUonal 
Bank,  Trust  Dept  ,  PO  1866,  PorUand,  ME 
04104. 

Church  ft  Co  01-6013844.  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  PorUand.  400  Congrees  St .  PorUand, 
Me. 

Church  St  Co  County  Trust  Company.  336 
Main  St  .  White  Plains.  NY 

Churchill  ft  Co  BuUers  Bank  Limited, 
Charlee  St.  P  O.  Box  981,  Nassau,  N.P 
BahanuM. 

Clbaoo  ft  Co  35-602S731  Cltlaens  Banking 
Company,  Anderson,  Ind 

Clbanco  Company  39-6066639  American 
City  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  ,  740  N  Planklnton 
Ave  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53303 

Clbancok  ft  Co  44-8009681  City  NaUonal 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City.  928 
Orand  Ave  .  Kanaas  City.  Mo    64141 

Clbatco  66-6040031  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Co  NA.  161  W  Michigan.  Jackson.  Mich 
49201. 

Clbco  39-6044821  City  Bank  of  Portage, 
Portage.  Wlec  6S901 

Cld  ft  Co  75-6063664  First  NaUonal  Bank 
in  Dallas.  Trust  Div  ,  PO  Box  8081  Dallas, 
TX  75222 

Clflc  ft  Co  96-6261937  Bank  of  America 
N  T  ft  8  A  ,  111  W  Seventh  St  Loe  Angeles 
Calif  90014 

Clflrs  and  Company  75-6006104.  Cltlaens 
First  NaUonal  Rank  of  Tyler,  P  O  Box  3030. 
T^ler.  Texas 

Clnaban    and    Company    37-6039981     City 

NaUonal   Bank   of   CentraJla.   Centralla.    ni 

Clnabanc   43-6061633    City   NaUonal   Bank 

of  Council  Bluffs.  500  W    Broadway.  Council 

BluSa.  Iowa 

Clnabcok  ft  Co  44-6009680  City  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  ""fT^s  City.  938 
Orant  Ave  .  Kansas  City.  Mo    64141 

Clnaplq  31-6037606  Cltlaens  NaUonal 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  401  N  Main  St.  Plqua, 
Ohla 

Cinat  Company  41-6018764  Northern  City 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Duluth,  306-8  W  Superior 
St  .  Duluth,  Minn 

Clnatrust  and  Company  74-6064806  City 
National  Bank,  Bryan.  Texas 

Clnban  59-6135843  City  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Clearwater.  1130  Cleveland  St  Clearwater. 
Fla 

Clnpenoo  31-6036067.  First  Nattooal  Bank 
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of  ClndnnaU,  PO,  Box   1118,  ClnclnnaU   1, 
Ohio. 

CIS  Oo.  35-6007538  City  Securllles  Corpo- 
ration, 417  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Clsabaco  06-6112145  City  Savings  Bank  of 
Mlddletown,  39  Main  St  ,  Mlddletown,  Conn 

Cltag  ft  Co.  (f  I  61-6033622  Citizens  Fidel- 
ity Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1140, 
LouUvUle  1,  Ky 

Cltba  ft  Company  39-6045652.  Citizens 
Bank  of  Sheboygan.  Seventh  St.  ft  Wisconsin 
Ave..  Sheboygan,  Wise  53083. 

Cltban  Company  56-6034940  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Oastonla,  Box  1201,  CHLStonla, 
N.C. 

Cltban  and  Company  74-6108727  823  Con- 
gress. PO    Box   1727,  Austin,  TX  78767 

Cltbanco  43-6081808  Citizens  First  Na- 
Uonal Bank,  Lake  Ave.,  Storm  Lake.  lA  50688 

Clbat  Company  59-6138881.  Citizens  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Sarasota,  PO  Box 
4191.  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Cltco  95-6089062.  Security  Pacific  NaUonal 
Bank,  P  O  Box  54495.  Terminal  Annex,  Los 
Angelee.  CaUf    90054 

Cltfund  ft  Co.  (h)  61-6023623.  Citizens 
Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1140,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

Cltguard  ft  Go  23-6477676  Provident  Na- 
Uonal Bank,  17th  ft  Cheetnut  Sts.  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19101 

CItlruBt  Co  ClUzens  NaUonal  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  99-101  N  Main  St  ,  Wells- 
vlUe,  NY  14895 

Cltlz  ft  Co  38-6180140  Citizens  Mutual 
Insurance.  846  W.  Orand  River  Ave.,  Howell, 
Mich.  48843 

Citizens  and  Company  34-6614766  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Mansfield.  PO  Box  349. 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 

Citizens  ft  Company  56-6044606.  ClUzens 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Hen- 
derson, N.C.  27536 

Citizens  Investment  Oo.  75-6010431.  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  In  Abilene,  P  O  Box  1351. 
Abilene,  Texas  74604 

Cltna  Company  37-6090772,  Citizens  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Macomb,  127  South  Side  Sq., 
ilacomb,  111.  61466.  Trust  Dept  ,  127  South 
Side  Sq.,  Maootnb,  IL  61455 

Cltnape  Company  (ci  37-6090771  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Maoomb,  127  Souti  Side 
Sq.,  Macomb,  IL  61465  (Profit  Sharing 
Trust  ) 

Cltnat  ft  Co  35-6022369.  Citizens  First 
NaUonal  Bank.  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

Cltor  Co.,  a  pannerahlp  16-6114287.  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  99 
N.  Main  St..  Welsvllle.  NY  14895 

CItpad  ft  Co.  61-6034398  ClUzens  Bank  ft 
Trust  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  240,  Paducah,  Ky 

CItpen  ft  Oo.  (c)  61-6023624  Citizens  Fi- 
delity Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1140,  Louisville  1,  Ky 

Cltrek  ft  Co.  44-6009683  City  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  928  Grand 
Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64141. 

Cltruck  ft  Co  44  6009679.  City  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  928 
Grand   Ave,   Kansas   City.   Mo    64141. 

Cltrud  4  Co  44-6009682  City  National 
Bank  &  TTust  Company  of  Kansas  City.  928 
Orand  Ave  .  Kanaas  City,  Mo  64141 

Citrus  ft  Go  95-6097510.  Bank  of  America 
NT.  ft  S  A  .  PO  Box  3635,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 

Citrus  ft  Co  46-6129753  c/o  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  627  Oom- 
merlcal  St  .  Etoporla,  KS  66801 

Cltrust  Co  35-6014623  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  E-v-ansvllle,  co  Trust  Dept.,  P.O 
Box  778,  10  N.W.  Fourth  St..  Evansvllle,  Ind. 
47701. 

Clttrest  ft  Co  (a)  (b)  61-6023621  Citizens 
Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust  Cotnpanv.  P.O.  Box 
1140,  Louisville  1.  Ky. 

City  and  Company  (b,  e)  74-1477043.  City 
National  Bank  of  Austin.  833  Congress.  P.O. 
Box  1737,  Austin,  TX  78767. 
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city  ft  Oo.  61-6030174.  First  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept.,  901  S  Main  St.. 
P.O.  Box  649.  HopklnsvlUe.  Ky    42240 

City  Registration  Co  of  Oklahoma  City 
73-6094276,  City  National  Bank  ft  Tr\isi  Com- 
pany, 101  W.  Main  St  ,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Cltzbank,  c  o  Citizens  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept,,  428  Main  St., 
Towanda.  Pa.  18848. 

C.J.B.  ft  T.  Company  (f)  22-6077462  Cen- 
tral Jersey  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  TTust 
Dept.,  P.O.   Box  786,  Freehold,   NJ  07728 

C  J  K  Company  75-6046014.  First  National 
Bank  of  Midland,  P  O  Box  270,  Midland,  TX 
79701 

Clack  &  Co  Royal  Trust  Company.  1306 
Government  St..  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada, 

Claflln,  Armstrong  ft  Co  12-1088640  French 
American  Banking  Corp  ,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

Chaflln  ft  Co.  04-6144894  Thomas  M  Claf- 
lln. 75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Clag  ft  Co.  (f)  41-6011849  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft 
Marquette  Ave,  Minneapolis.  MN  55480 
(.Midwest  Investors  Program  i 

Clair  ft  Co  34-660631.  Capital  National 
Bank,  1101  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115 

Clam  ft  Co  04-6149689.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass.   02107. 

Clarbro  ft  Co  (d)  04-6061255.  Third  N  ,- 
tlonal  Bank  of  Hampden  County,  P.O.  Box 
T,  Springfield.  MA  01107 

Clarco  04-6225954  First  National  Bank  of 
Amherst,   11   Amity  St.  Amherst.  MA  01OO2. 

Clarence.  Arthur  ft  Co  75-6006639.  Mer- 
cantile National  Bank  at  Dallas,  P,0.  Box 
5415,  Dallas  22.  Texas  Crown  Western  Invest- 
ments, Inc    (Dallas  Fundi. 

Clarendon  ft  Co  04-6219318  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  2(X)  Berke- 
ley  St..    Boston,   Mass    02117 

Clark  4  Go  (a.  b)  88-6002954.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nevada  Trusts  Dept..  PO 
Box  190,  300  E   Carson,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 

Clark  ft  Co  06-6073377  Merchants  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Clark  &  Co.  39-0450953  Marine  National 
Exchange  Bank.  One  Marine  Plaza.  Milwau- 
kee. Wise    53201 

Clark  and  Company  04-6146604  Plymouth- 
Home  National  Bank,  4  North  St..  Plymouth, 
Mass    02360 

Clark.  Edward  L.  and  Bartlett  A,  Thurlow 
01-0025630  Bartlett  ft  Clark  Co,,  P,0.  Box 
389.   Portland    Me. 

Clark.  Harry  13-6102829  Lazard  Preres  ft 
Co  .  44  Wall  St  .  New  York,  NY 

Clarksen  ft  Co.  06-6034607  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut,  c  o  Trust  Operations. 
1    Atlantic   St  ,  Stamford,   Conn    06904 

Classen  Registration  Company  of  Okla- 
homa City.  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Okla- 
homa City,  101  W  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  Cltv, 
OK   73102 

Clasul  4  Co.  City  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
1141,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Clatco  ft  Company  54-6056971.  Clarendon 
Trust  Company.  3192  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling- 
ton,  Va    22210. 

Claude  4  Co  05-6003318  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  1558. 
Providence,  R.I    02901 

Claw  Company  62-6037789.  Union  Trust 
Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  15th 
ft  H  Sta.,  N  W  .  Washington.  DC    20006. 

Clay  4  Co  (f.  g)  36-6027696  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Safekeeping 
Division    Mellon  Sq  .  Pittsburgh    Pa    15230 

Clay  ft  Co.  57-6019457  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO    Box  969.  Greenville,  SC 

Clay,  Miller  4  Co  04-6013766.  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  2145. 
Boston,  Mass.  02106. 

Clayton  ft  Co.  74-6036687  Benjamin  Clay- 
ton Trust,  706  Bank  of  the  Southwest  Bldg  , 
Houston  3,  Texas. 
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Clear  ft  Co,  04-6137761.  Pacific  Coast  Stock 
Exchange  Clearing  Corporation,  301  Pine  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Cleartru  Company  26-6033006.  Clearfield 
Bank  4  Trust  Company,  11  N  Second  St, 
Clearfield,  Pa.  16830 

Cleat  ft  Co.  04-6197475.  Stat*  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351,  Boston, 
Mass.  03101. 

Cleaver  Street  Investment  Company,  a 
partnership,  23-6436579  Leavens,  James  A,, 
Inc  ,  Leavens  Bldg  ,  Shamokln.  Pa    17672 

Clecor  4  Co  34-0220640.  First  Cleveland 
Corporation,  The,  National  City-East  Sixth 
Bldg,,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Clem  ft  Co  (bi  04-6012806  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass 
02106. 

Clement  4  Co.  24-0630880  Booker  Broth- 
ers. Inc.,  Miners  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wllkes- 
Barre.  PA  18701 

Clew  ft  Co.  04-6216106.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  361.  Boston, 
Mass    02101 

Clew  ft  Co.  26-6083013.  Elk  County  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  10  N  Michael  St  ,  St. 
Marys.  Pa    15857 

Cll  ft  Co.  61-0162830  Comnaonwealth  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Commonwealth  Bldg., 
LouUvUle,  Ky.  40302. 

CUfco  11-6127706  Security  National  Bank, 
31  W.  Main  St.,  Babylon,  N.Y    11702 

Clifford  4  Co  04-6042102  Brookllne  Trust 
Company,  1341  Beacon  St    Brookllne.  Mass 

Cllk  4  Co  75-6083847.  First  National  Bank 
m  E>allBS,  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Box  6031,  Dallas. 
TX  75222 

CUnco  4  Co.  (b,c,e,h)  35-6013812.  CUnton 
County  Bank  and  Trust  (Company.  2  E  Wash- 
ington St..  Frankfort.  Ind    4604! 

Clint  ft  Co  13-6022156  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York 
15,  NY. 

Clint  ft  Co  Royal  Trust  Company,  65  Ste. 
Anne  St.,  Quebec  4,  Que  ,  Canada. 

Clinton  ft  Co.  13-5523391  American  Securi- 
ties Corporation,  25  Broad  St  ,  New  York  4, 
N.Y. 

OUnton  Company  23-6031343.  County 
Trust  Company.  Tenafly,  N  J 

Clo-Nab  and  Company  86-6020138.  ClovU 
National  Bank.  223  Main  St  lor  PC  Drawer 
1609)  ,  Clovis.  N    Mex    88101 

Clooney  ft  Co.  13-6066949  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York. 
5,  NY 

Club  ft  Co.  04-6178956  F^rst  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  PO   Box  2016.  Bosusn.  Mass   02106 

Clybegco  36-6060000  American  National 
Bank  4  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept  .  501 
Seventh  St  .  Rockford.  HI    61110 

CMLA  &  Go  06-6110669  Connecucut  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  140  Garden 
St  ,  Hartford,  Conn   06116 

CNB  Co  37-6025261  Citizens  National  Bank 
of  Decatur,  C/o  Trtist  Dept,  336  N  Water 
St  ,  Decatur,  HI.  62535 

CNB  Co  74-6066718  County  National  Bank 
of  Orange.  PO  Box  1039,  Orange,  Texas 
77631 

CNBCO  Company  59-6133978  Cltlaens  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Orlando,  Orlando.  Fla 

CNB  of  Grand  Island.  Nebraska  47-0130776. 
P.O.  Box   1267,  Grand  Island,  Neb    68801 

CNOM  4  Co  (f )  43-6027063.  St  Louis  Trust 
Company,  610  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101 

GOAB  and  Company  36-6062184  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Belvldere.  427  S.  State  St., 
Belvidere,  ni. 

Coast  4  Co  95-6024206  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A.,  PO.  Box  3635.  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles,  54,  CaUf 

Co-Bank  Company  (aji)  25-6032009. 
County  National  Bank  at  Clearfield.  Box  43, 
Clearfield.  Pa    16830 

Cobanka  ft  Co.  13-6093699  National  Bank 
of  North  America.  116  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10011. 
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Cobb  ft  Co  13-0046603  Chemlcai  Bank,  ao 
Pine  St..  New  Tort.  HT  10017 

Cobb  A  Co  36-6096064  Standard  Bank  and 
Tniat  Company,  c/o  Truat  Det  ,  3400  W  esth 
St..  Krergrecn  Park.  lU  00642 

Coblu  ft  Co  (h)  Council  Bluffs  Savlngfl 
Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  51501 

Cobo  ft  Co  36-6061803.  Continental  Illinois 
Nauonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 331  S    La  Salle  St  .  Chicago.  DI    00690 

Coburn  ft  Ubby  0»-0«34693  Coburn  ft 
Ubby,  Inc  .  100  Trumbull  St.  at  Pearl.  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Coburn.  Uartoo  C.  01-0070860  Charles  H 
OUman  ft  Company,  Inc..  180  Middle  St.. 
IHirUand.  Me  04111 

Co-Cap-Co  36-61333M  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231  S.  La  Salle  St  .  Chicago.  Ill 

Coclnco.  31-6036048  Flr«  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Cincinnati.  P  O   Box  1 1 18,  Cincinnati  1   Ohio 

Coco  ft  Co  04-6143403  Plr«  National  Bank 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Bos  2016.  Boston.  Mass 
02106    (Uberty  Pund,  Inc  I 

Cod  ft  Co  04-014t»49«.  Cape  Cod  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Box  700.  Hyannls.  Mass 
03601 

Coen  ft  Co.  44~0M7140  Plrst  National  Bank. 
1016  Baltimore  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Coeq  ft  Co  31-004060  City  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company  of  Columbus,  c  o  Trust 
Dept .  P  O  Box  1306,  100  E  Broad  St.,  Colum- 
bus. OH  43315 

Cof  ft  Co.  61-6027365  Commonwealth  Plre 
ft  Casualty  Insvirance  Company,  Common- 
wealth   Bldg..    LouisvliJe.    Ky.    40302. 

CofBn  ft  Co  04-6178857  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  PO  Box  2016.  Boston. 
Mass.   03100 

Cofund  ft  Co  33-6083604  New  Jersey  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  I3S  Market  St  .  Pater- 
son.  N  J    07606 

Cogrove  50-6137133  Coconut  Orove  Bank. 
3701   8    Bayahore  Dr.   Miami.  PL  33133 

Cogswell  ft  Co  91-6034107  Seattle  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank.  804  Second  Ave  .  Seattle 
«.  Wash. 

Cohall  ft  Co  34-6633684.  Cook.  Lawrence  ft 
Company.  Oil  The  East  Ohio  Bldg..  Cleve- 
land  14.  Ohio 

Cohamco  31-0030686  Plrst  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Hamilton.  Third  ft 
High  SU..  Hamilton.  Ohio 

Cohasset  ft  Co  04-0238815  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St  .  Boston. 
Maaa.  03100 

Ooln  ft  Co.  30-0337724  Continental  Illinois 
NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, 331  S    LaSaUe  St..  Chicago.  Dl    60000. 

CoU   and    Company    (a,b.c.e)     57-0018133 
Citizens    and    Southern    National    Bank    of 
South  Carolina.  P  O.  Box  737,  Columbui.  SC 
38203. 

Colat  Co  13-0108007  c  o  Pranklln  National 
Bank  Cashier  Dept..  130  Pearl  St..  New  York. 
NY  10016 

Colboume  ft  Company  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany.  247   Duckworth   St.   St    Johns.    Nfld. 

Colco  (f)  03-0038707  Plrst  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Oregon.  400  S  W  Sixth.  PO  Box  2871. 
Portland.  OR  97208  (ColumbU  Growth  Fund. 
Inc  ) 

Colco  ft  Oo.  SI-41331T0  Ohio  Company.  51 
N    High   St  .  Columbus.   Ohio 

Cole  ft  Cannon.  51-6033864  Wilmington 
Trust  Company.  Wilmington.  Del    19899 

Cole  ft  Co  04-0048339  Beverly  National 
Bank.  Beverly.  Mass. 

Colend  ft  Co.  01-0311487  Depositors  Trust 
Company,  320  Water  St .  Augusta.  MS  04330 
(Colby  Collage  Custody  Account  i 

Colkay  ft  Co  13-6630108  Aetna  Securities 
Corporation,  in  Broadway,  New  York  6,  NY 

CoU  ft  Co  (c)  (h)  3O-0OS3688  Northern 
Tnist  Company.  SO  S  LaSaUa  St .  Chicago 
IL  40600 

OoUey  ft  Co  Boyal  Trust  Company.  30  N 
Cumberland  St .  Port  Arthur.  Ont  ,  Canada 

Colmut  Nominee  Co  31-4163670  Columbus 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  303  E 
Broad  St..  Columbus.  Ohio  43316 
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Colnat  ft  Co  84-6615633  Colorado  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  The.  PO.  Box  5168.  Denver 
17.  Colo 

Colnor  ft  Co..  Collier.  Norrls  ft  Quinland. 
800  Dorchester  Blvd  ,  West  Montreal  101.  CN 

Colorado  Company  84-0020934.  Colorado 
Springs  National  Bank.  The.  P.O.  Box  1702, 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Colrac  ft  Co  10-0030420  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company.  183  Mam  St  ,  East.  PO  Box 
820,  Rochester.  NY    14003 

Coltru  ft  Co  (b)  06-6036399.  Colonial  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  The.  c  'o  Trust  Dept  .  81 
W   B«aln  St  .  Waterbury.  Conn   06720 

Colwell.  Edwin  O.  Ooodbody  ft  Co.,  2 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY 

Colwood  ft  Co.  (c^)  67-6038673  Bankers 
Trust  of  South  Carolina,  c  o  Trust  Dept. 
P  O    Box  448.  Columbia,  SC  39303 

Com  ft  Co  (h)  04-6013706  Worcester 
County  National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept..  446 
Main  St  .  Worcester.  MA  01608 

Coma  ft  Co  95-6203739  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A..  PO  Box  2568  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90054 

Comay  ft  Co  41-0390375.  Mahoney.  C.  D  ft 
Co.  Inc     Baker  Bldg.  Minneapolis  3.  Minn 

Combank  ft  Company  idi  59-6145664  The 
Commercial  Bank  at  Winter  Park.  PO  Box 
1420.  750  8  Orlando  Ave  .  Winter  Park.  Pla 
32789 

Combatco  34-6618084  Commercial  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company  of  Wooeter.  Ohio. 
The.  141  N  Walnut  St..  Wooeter,  Ohio 

Comco  62-6036133  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  Memphis.  46  S.  Second  St..  Memphis 
1.  Tenn. 

Comco  ft  Company  (h)  04-6023932  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  1361  Main  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass  01101 

Comfa  ft  Co  (h)  93-6021670  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Oregon,  PO  Box  3168, 
Portland.  Ore  97208 

Comfac  ft  Co.  94-0140373  The  Bank  of 
Calilbrnla.  N.A  400  California  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif  94120 

Comflrn  Co  47-6040498  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Omaha.  Omaha.  Nebr 

Comfit  47-6040978  The  Omaha  National 
Bank.  1620  Pamam  St..  Omaha.  Nebr 

Comflx  and  Co  (h)  71-6070495  National 
Bank  of  Conunerce  of  Pine  Bluff.  PO  Box 
8308.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark    71601 

Comfund  ft  Co  04-6064994  Bank  of  Call- 
fornU  NA..  The.  400  California  St..  San 
Pranclsco  20.  Calif 

Comlln  ft  Co  16-6034441  Lincoln  Roches- 
ter Trust  Company,  183  Main  St  East.  PO 
Bos   1413.  Rochester.  NY    14003 

Comm  ft  Co  64-6031803,  Plrst  and  Mer- 
chants NaUonal  Bank.  PO  Box  1866.  Rich- 
mond 16.  Va. 

Commerce  Company  75-1343175  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Thrackmorton  ♦«•  Seventh.  Port 
Worth.  TX  76103 

Commerce  ft  Company  75-6060410  Ameri- 
can Bank  of  Commerce.  PO  Box  4797, 
Od««sa.  TX. 

Commercial  Co  48-6100860  Ootnmerclal 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  001  Minne- 
sota. Kansas  City  17.  Kan 

Com^merclal  Investment  Company  71- 
0198693  State  National  Bank  P  O.  Bos  160. 
Texarkana.  Ark. 

Common  Co  (h)  34V-6083830  City  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co  of  Rockford.  1100 
Broadway   at   Seventh.   RockTord.    Dl     61104. 

Common  ft  Co  ih)  01-6008060  Depositors 
Trust  Company.  330  Water  St  ,  Augusta.  ME 
04330.  Depositors  Trust  Company  Common 
Punds. 

Comna  Co  13-6006493  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York   15.  NY. 

Comnat  ft  Company  44-6030136  Com- 
mercial National  Bank.  Wssblngtoo  Ave.. 
OreenvUle,  Miss 

Como  ft  Co  33-0433860.  c/o  Oocnmon- 
waalth  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  01  Main 
St.    WeUsboro.    PA    10801 

Comp  ft  Co  00-0107019  c  o  Hartford  Ns- 
tlooal    Bank    and    Trust    Company.    Equity 
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Producu  Dept..  777  Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn 
00116. 

Compass  ft  Co.  74-6006184  Bank  of  the 
Southwest  N.A..  Att  Custody  Dept.  910 
Travis,  PO  Box  3639,  Houston.  TX  77001. 
Comsave  47-6068093  Commercial  Savings 
and  Loan  Association.  4501  Ekxlge  St..  Omaha, 
Nebr.,    Commercial    Profit    Sharing   TTusl 

Comstock  ft  Co  36-6303314  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  337  Columbia 
St  ,  Lafayette,  IN  47903 

Comtee  Company  (h.  d)  64-6031803.  First 
National  Bank  of  Martinsville  ft  Henry 
County.  Church  ft  Ellsworth  Sta  .  P.O  Box 
031,  MartlnsvUIe.  Va    34113. 

Comtru  ft  Co  (h)  44-0010416  Traders 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  PO  Box  603. 
Grand  at   13th  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo    04141. 

Com-Tru  Company  (a-h)  60-6128606 
Commercial  Bank  of  Miami,  0301  NW  7th 
Ave  .  P  O    Box  818.  iilaml.  PL  33136 

Com  Trust  (h)  74-6032646  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  San  Antonio.  Trust  Dept., 
430  Soledad.  Box  131.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78306. 

Comun  ft  Co.  36-6081604  Continental 
Illinois  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago.  331   S.  LaSalle  St  .  Chicago.  90. 

m. 

Comwa  ft  Co.  (c).  63-008867  Plrst  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Washington.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.. 
N  W   Washington,  DC   30000 

Comwel  ft  Co  94-6100147  c/o  Union  Bank. 
Trust  DeptLTtment,  465  Montgomery  St  .  San 
Francisco,  Calif    94104 

Conab  ft  Co.  43-0033318.  St  Louis  County 
National  Bank.  8000  Forsyth  Blvd  .  Clayton 
6.  Mo. 

Conaba  ft  Co  59-0310646  Community  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  9600  Collins 
Ave..  Bui   Harbor,  PL  33154. 

Conaba  and  Company.  71-0072090.  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Little  Rock.  Second 
ft  Main.  P.O.  Bos  1331.  UtUe  Rock.  Ark. 
72203 

Conabanco  (b).  75-0011212.  Continental 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  Trust  Dept.. 
PO  Box  910.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Conabatco  ft  Co  87-6118493  ConUnental 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  300  8  Main  St  .  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Conac  ft  Co  36-0334418  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  One  First  National  Plasa. 
Chicago,  111  606''0 

Conam  Co  67-4040350  Selbels.  Bruce  A 
Company.  PO    Box  1,  Columbia,  SC  30302 

Conat  and  Company  44-6000549  Columbia 
National  Bank.  931  Walnut  St  ,  Kansas  City 
43.  Mo. 

Conba  ft  Company  47-4026268  First  Con- 
tinental National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Lincoln.  Nebr   48608 

Conbat  Co  94-6073083  Crocker-Cltlrens 
National  Bank.  100  SUte  St  ,  Santa  Barbara. 
CA  93103 

Conboc  ft  Co  31-6024314  Ohio  National 
Bank  of  Columbus.  51  N  High  St  .  Columbus 
16.  Ohio 

Conco.  04-4139935  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston.  40  Water  St .  Boston.  MA  02109 

Concord  ft  Co  Sterling,  Tnc  ,  3712  Lee  Rd  , 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120 

Cone  ft  Co  04-4184476  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  381,  Boston, 
Mass   02101 

Conestoga  Securities  Service  (B,  C,  E.  H). 
33-4342897  Conestoga  National  Bank  of  Lan- 
caster. Penn  Sq  .  Lancaster.  Pa 

Congen  Eight  ft  Co  06-6114264  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box  1490.  Hartford.  Conn    04101 

Congen  Eleven  ft  Co  06-6116068  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  PO. 
Box    1400.    Hartford.    Conn     06101 

Congen  Five  ft  Co  06-6104061  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O.  Box 
1490    Hartford.  Conn    06101. 

Congen  Four  ft  Co.  04-6104960.  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company,  P  O. 
Box  1499.  Hartford.  Conn   06101. 

Congen  Nine  ft  Co.  04-4116133.  Connectl- 
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cut   General   Life   Insurance   Company.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Hartford.  Conn    06101 

Congen  One  ft  Co.  0&-ei04958  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box   1409.   Hariford.  Conn    06101 

Congen  S<'ven  &  Co  0&-6104963  Connecti- 
cut Genera:  L:fe  Insurance  Company.  P.O 
Box  14«y    Hartford,  Conn    OeiOl 

Congen  Six  4  Co  06-6104962  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box   1400.  Hartford    Conn    06101. 

Congen  Ten  &  Co  06-6116069.  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box    1499     Hartford,   Conn     06101 

Congen  Three  ft  Co  06-6104966.  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  PO 
Box  1499.  Hartford.  Conn    06101. 

Congen  Twelve  ft  Co.  06-4118072.  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box   1499.  Hartford.   Conn    04101. 

Congen  Two  ft  Co  04-6104969.  ConnecU- 
cut  General  Life  Insurance  Company,  PO 
Box   1499,   Hartford.  Conn    06101. 

Congro  ft  Co.  36-6237726  Contlnenul  Il- 
linois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S  La  Salle  St  .  Chicago,  111 
60690. 

Conll  ft  Co.  (b)  36-6060646.  ConUnental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S.  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago  90.  m. 

Connell  and  Co.  75-6006622  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth.  P  O.  Box  2260,  Port 
Worth  1.  Texas. 

Connor  ft  Co  (c)  23-6222909  Plrst  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O 
Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101. 

Conrad  Penco.  23-6480137  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
8786.   Philadelphia.   PA    19101. 

Conref  ft  Company  43-6020906  MercanUle 
Trust  Company,  Drawer  387,  Main  Post  Office, 
St.  Louis  66.  Mo. 

Contab  &  Co  36-6198198  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 
Box  DD.  Chicago,  111    60690 

Contlco  74-6067209  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  N.A.  P.O  Box  2668,  Houston.  Tex 
77001    (Pilot  Fund.  Inc.) 

Continental  Company,  (a-h)  75-6011213 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 
Trust  Dept  .  Bos  910,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76101 

Control  Nominees.  Ltd.  Westminster  Bank 
Ltd..  41  Lowthbury,  London  EC   2.  England 

Convarb  ft  Co.  04-6110670  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  140  Garden 
St..   Hartford.   Conn     06115, 

Convesto.  Continental  Investment  Cor- 
poration Limited,  809  Hall  Bldg.,  Vancouver, 
B C.  Canada. 

Conway  ft  Co.  42-0110777  Conway  Broth- 
ers-First of  Iowa  Corp  .  904  Walnut  St.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa  60309 

Conway  ft  Co  (f)  04-6134319  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston. 
Mass.  03106. 

Cook  ft  Co  96-6024202  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8.A  ,  PO  Box  3736.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles  64.  Calif. 

Cook  ft  Co.  13-6062533.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St..  New 
York.  NY. 

Cooke  ft  Co.  23-6222910.  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  8786. 
Philadelphia.  Pa    19101. 

Cooper  ft  Co  25-6028715.  Union  National 
Bank  of  PltUburgh.  P  O.  Box  837,  Pitts- 
burgh 30.  Pa, 

Cooper  ft  Co.  13-6066297.  First  Westchester 
National  Bank,  co  Trust  Dept  .  132  Parkway 
Road,   Bronxvllle.  ?ry   10708 

Cope  ft  Co,  72-6036008  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  2791,  Baton  Rouge. 
La.  70821. 

Copley  ft  Co.  04-6219316.  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berke- 
ley St .  Boston.  Mass.  02117 

Oor  ft  Co  Guaranty  Bank  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany, Stony  Island  Ave.  at  68th  St.,  Chicago 
40.  ni. 
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Corag  ft  Co  13-6051686  Bankers  Trust 
Company.    16    Wall    St      New    York    15,    N.Y. 

Corben  ft  Co  34-6516839  Merrill.  Turben 
ft  Co..  Inc..  Union  Commerce  Bldg  ,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio. 

Corbett  ft  Co.  (f)  13-6065596  Chemical 
Bank,  20  Pine  St..  New  York    NY   10017 

Corby  ft  Co  13-6062911  Bank  of  New  York 
The,  48  Wall   St.   New   York.   NY     10015. 

Corey  *:  Co  13-6077508.  Bank  of  Montreal 
2  Wall  St  .  New  York   NY 

Corlnt  &  Co  94-6198517  Bank  of  America 
NT  &  SA  PO  Box  7763.  Rlncon  Annex. 
San  Francisco.  Calif   94120 

Corla  &  Co.  (e)  95-6024208  Bank  of 
America  NT  ft  8  A  ,  P  O  Box  2558  Terminal 
Annex.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90054  i  Fletcher 
Fund.) 

Corn  &  Company  54-6062305  The  First 
and  Merchants  Nauonal  Bar^k  Radford  Va 
34141. 

Cornell  ft  Co.  Equity  Securities  Corp.,  1 
Exchange  PI  .  Jersey  City   N  J 

Cornom  ft  Co  (tt  34-6500578.  Central  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Cleveland.  P  O.  Box  4179, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44101 

Coronado  Company  (hi  75-6011214.  Con- 
Unental National  Bank  of  Port  Worth.  Trust 
Dept..   PC    Box   910.  Port   Worth.  Texas. 

Corp  ft  Co  03-6006425  Chittenden  Trust 
Company.    123    Church    St      Burlington     Vt 

Corpen  ft  Co.  (c|   91-6077805    Old'Natlonal 
Bank  of  Washington.  Spokane.  Trust  Dept 
W.  428  Riverside  Ave  .  P.O.  Box  1516  Spokane 
Wash.  992 IC 

Corpin  lei  93-6053684  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon  PO  Box  3168,  Port- 
land. Ore    97208. 

Corpeec  ft  Co  36-6237726.  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  IL 
60690. 

Corptrust  ft  Co  36-6147889.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  231  S  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago,  Hi 
60690 

Cortact  &  Co.  (b)  94-6054992  Bank  of 
California  N.A,,  400  California  St..  San  Pran- 
clsco 20.  Calif. 

Cortet  ft  Co.  94-6061652  County  Bank  of 
SanU  Cruz,  P.O.  Box  637.  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

Cortru  &  Co.  94-6099107  Bank  of  America 
NT.  ft  a.A..  P.O.  Box  7763  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco  Calif  94120 

Cosbank  Company  84  6020935  Colorado 
Springs  National  Bank.  P.O  Box  1702,  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colo. 

Cosec  ft  Co.  87-6117843.  Commercial  Secu- 
rity Bank.  P  O.  Box  1480.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Cost  ft  Co  (f )  26-6036723  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Cotnpajiv  Melian  Sq  (or 
P.O   Box  926) .  Plttcburgh.  Pa    15230 

Costo  ft  Co  36  6081605  Continental  Hll- 
nols  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S    La  Salle  St     Chicago  90,  Ul. 

Cot  Co  13-60107796  National  Bank  of 
North  America.  79  Pine  St  New  York,  N.Y 
10005 

Cotone  ft  Co  04-6096312  Cape  Ann  Bank  A.- 
Trust   Co  ,    154    Main    St  .   Gloucester     Mass 

Cotray  4  Co  ihi  38-6049375  Old  Kent 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  One  Vandenberg 
Center.  Grand  Rapld.s    Mich    49502 

Cotruco  (hi  56-6077086  Carolina  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  102  E  Main  St  PO  Box  520, 
Llncolnton.  NC  28092 

Cottage  ft  Co  06-6104965  Aetna  Insurance 
Company,  66  Elm  St.,  Hartford    C^nn    06116 

Cotu  &  Company  ih.  35-6035679  Western 
Pennsylvania  National  Bank  Fifth  and 
Smlthfield   Sis     Pittsburgh,  Pa     15222 

Coty  ft  Co.  04-6178958  FlrBt  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  PO   Box  2016    Boston   Mass   02106 

Cour  ft  (Company  31-6021102  Central  T>ust 
Company,  F^jurth  ft  Vine  Sts  Cincinnati  2 
Ohio, 

Court  ft  Co.  11-6003549  Kings  Lafavette 
Bank,   342   Fulton   St      Brook !yr,     NY    11201 

Court  ft  Co.  94-6056803  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
444  California  St..  San  Pranclsco  20.  Calif 
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Court  Street  Co.  (a-h)  84-6027444  Pueblo 
Bank  and  Trust  Compxany.  PO  Box  63B 
Pueblo,  Colo   81002 

Covco.  Covington  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Pike  and  Madison,  Covington  KY 
41011, 

Cox  ft  Co.  13-6062913  Bank  of  New  York, 
48  Wall  St.  New  York,  NY    10015 

Cox  4  Co.  16-6018780  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York,  237 
Main  St  .   Buffalo,  NY     14205 

Cox,  Elliott  13-6102828  Lazard  Freres  & 
Co.,  44  Wall  St  ,  New  York    N  Y 

Coy  &  Co  04-6013234  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  135  Devonshire 
St     Boston,  Mass    02107 

Coyie  Penco  23-6480138  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Bex  8786, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 

Crab  &  Co  04-6149592  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  136  Devonshire  St., 
Bostoi;,  Mass   02107 

Craco  54-6060935  Cralgle  F  W  &  Co,,  Inc. 
615  E    Main  St     Richmond    Va    23215. 

Craig  Securities  Co  .  Craig  Shipbuilding 
Co  ,  Water  ft  Mendocino  Sts  Long  Beach  2 
Calif 

Cram  Penco  23-6480139  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  TYust  Companv.  The. 
P.O    Box  8786.   Philadelphia    Pa     19101 

Cralee  &  Co  95  1546913  Walker.  M  S  & 
Co  ,   136  Locust  Ave  .  Long   Beach  2,  Calif 

Cram  &  Co  41-6093162  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  Ai  Mar- 
quette. Minneapolis,  Minn    65480 

Cramfund  &  Co  94-6196665  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N  A  ,  400  California  Street  San 
Francisco.  Calif    94120    (Wlncap  F\;nd.  Inc  i 

Cramp  &  Co  23-6273410.  Brown  Brothers 
Harrimar.  &  Co.,  1631  Walnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 2   Pa 

Cran  ft  (Do  04-6172467  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P  O   Box  2016   Boston,  Mass   02106. 

Cranbrook  &  Co,  (a  partnership). 
21-0742956  Cranbrook  ft  Co  ,  53  Flock  Rd., 
Ttenton,  N  J, 

Crawley  ft  Co  04-6038663  Pai:  River 
National  Bank  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  191, 
66  N    Mam  St     Pali  River    MA  02722 

Creative  ft  Co  ,  Bank  of  California,  HA... 
PO    Box   54208    Los   Angeles    CA  90064 

Cree  i  Co  13-6093150  Harden  Stone  & 
Co  ,  25  Broad  St     New  York    .NY    10004 

Crest  &  Co  04-6226094  Old  Colony  Trxist 
Company,  PO    Box  2016    Boston    MA  02110. 

Crtchercun  ft  Co.  13-1582142  Crlchton, 
Cherashore  &  Co,.  Inc..  50  Broad  8t  ,  New 
York   N  Y    10004 

Crlm  ft  Co  (f)  95-6249613  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia N  A  550  South  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  Calif   90054 

Crimson  ft  Co  04-6037922  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank  135  Devcnshlre 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass  02107  (Harvard  Yecchlng 
Institution  1 

Cringle  ft  Co  04-6215100  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Boston, 
Mass   02101 

Crolluf  ft  Co  13-6062543  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St  ,  New 
York,  N  Y 

Cronln  ft  Co  13-6093148  Hayden  Stone  ft 
Co     25  Broad  St     New  York    N  Y    10004 

Crosan  ft  Co  23-8245296  Stroud  ft  Com- 
pany Incorporated  123  S  Broad  St  ,  Phila- 
delphia 9   Pa 

Cross  ft  Co  23  6222PI1  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Bex  878€ 
Philadelphia.  PA  19101 

Cross  Shield  ft  Co  0I-6O31933  PavBon  ft 
Co  ,  H  M  93  Exchange  St  Portland  ME 
04112 

Cross  Wlghtman  ft  Co  04-6042649  Hale  ft 
Dorr    60  State  St     Boston  9    Mass 

Crouch  ft  Co  ,  Bank  of  Montreal  288  St, 
James  St     W     Montreal  1    Canada 

Crow  ft  Co  te)  04-6012867  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  644  Boston  Mass. 
02102. 

Crown  ft  Co   95-6094159    Bank  of  America 
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K.T.  *  S-A.  P  O  Box  3636.  Twinln»I  Annex. 
L.oa  Angeles  54.  Calif  (Crown  W«t«rn  Inve«t- 
tnenu.  lac     Dallas  Fund  I 

Crozer  i  Co.  (f)  3^-6480166  Plr»t  Pennsyl- 
vania Baixk'.ng  and  Truat  Company.  P  O  Box 
878«    Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Cruttenden  &  Co  .  Inc  96-2100367  Wheeler 
Sc  Cr^i-.t^nden.  Incorporated.  818  3  Spring  St.. 
Los  .\ngeles.  Calif 

CT  ACmpany  ib-d)  36^  «030420  County 
Trust.  Company  108  E  Main  St  .  or  PO  Box 
389.  Somerset.  PA  15501 

CTF  II  C<j  (h)  44-6009436  First  National 
Bani  of  Kansas  City.  Trust  Dtv  .  P  O.  Box 
J8.  14  W  Tenth  St  .  Kansas  City  City.  Mo 
64141 

Cub  A  Co  (hi  63-6033159  Commerce 
Onion  Bank.  Trust  &  Investment  Dtv  .  PO 
Drawer  C.  400  Union  St  ,  Nashville.  TN  37219 

Cub  *  Co.  84-6000658  First  National  Bank 
of  Denver,  Trust  Dept  .  P  O  Box  5808  T-A.. 
Denver    CO  80317 

Cube  A  Co  0^  6037904  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonslilre  St. 
Soston.  Mass    yHOI 

Cudd  &  Co  :i  *:>3ai43  chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chiae  Mari.fiactan  Plaza.  New  York 
15.  N  T  American  Mutual  Fund.  Inc  Chemi- 
cal Fund,  Inc  Equity  Fund,  Inc  Interna- 
tlonaJ  Reaource*  Fand  Inc  Investment  Com- 
va^j    >f  ,\merira    The 

Cuica  *  Co  04-2459463  New  England  Mer- 
dULDLs  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  28  State 
St  ,  Boston    Maag    02106, 

Cullen,  Waiter  4  Conway.  Charles.  13- 
4998660  aark,  Dorge  A  Co,.  61  Wall  St  .  New 
York,  NY 

Culnat  A  Company  54-6036746  Culpeper 
Watlonal  Bank.  Box  271.  Culpeper.  Va, 

Cuman  A  Co  (dj)  15-6017084  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  Central  New 
York,  Trust  Dept.  344  3.  Warren  St  .  Syra- 
cuse, N  Y    13303 

CummtngB  A  Co  13-6066604  Chemical 
Bank,   30   Pine  St,.   New  York.   NY   10017 

Cumaec  A  Company  53-6034664  First- 
Second  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
71  Baltimore  St..  C\imberland.  Md. 

Cunningham  A  Co  13-«1208«8  Bank  of 
London  A  South  America  Ltd  ,  34  Wall  St . 
New  York.  N,T 

Curley  A  Co  04-6178959  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass 
03106 

Currle  A  Co  13-6314744  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  WaU  St..  New  York. 
NY    10005. 

Currier  A  Co,  13-6020776  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  40  Rockefeller 
Placa.  New  York  30.  NY 

Currier  A  Co  04-1655083,  Naumkeag  Trust 
Company.  217  Essex  St  .  Salem,  Mass 

Curtln  Penco  33-6480140  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O,  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Curtis  A  Co  06-6074772,  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany. Trust  Dept  .  Church  A  Kim  St..  New 
Haven,  CT  06510 

Cuscap  A  Co,  (f)  c/o  Cltlaens  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  527  Commercial 
St,.  Emporia,  KA  66801 

Cuahlng  A  Co  (h)  O4-6O13703.  South 
Shore  National  Bank  of  Qulncy.  1400  Han- 
cock St,.  Qulncy.  Mass  03169, 

Cushman  A  Co.  04-6194929,  c  o  Lorlng 
Wolcott  Office.  Inc  .  35  Congress  St,.  Boston. 
Mass.  03109. 

Cust  A  Co  36-6050647,  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231  S    La  Salle  St,.  Chicago  90.  Ill 

Cust  A  Co  84-6039333,  First  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. 444  Sherman  St  ,  Denver,  Colo   80203 

Cust  and  Company  54-6036108  Investment 
Corporation  of  Virginia.  215  E,  Plume  St.. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Custo  A  Co  34-6504847,  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept,.  P  O.  Box  6147.  Cleve- 
land. OH  44101, 

Custodian  Nominees  Corp  13-6068160, 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation.  15  Nassau  St..  New 
York  5.  N.Y. 
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Cusptomers  Company.  Inc.  13-4020777  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
23  Wall  St..  New  York.  N  Y    10015 

Cuyler  A  Company,  23-6343003  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
35  N  Sixth  St..  Reading,  Pa  ( Penn  Square 
Mutual  Fund.) 

Cyr  A  Co  (b)  04-6013491  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  235  Fr&nklln  St., 
Boston.  Mass  03110 

Da  Bojac  A  Co,  13  3689106  Severs,  Davis  A 
Jacobs.  Inc,  118  John  St,  New  York.  NY, 
10038, 

Daco  96-3126564  Dae  Investment  Co  ,  4300 
Long  Beach   Blvd..   Long   Beacn    Calif    9O807 

Dacoiah  Co  46-6017525  Farmem  A  Mer- 
chants Bank.  PO  Box  1310.  Aberdeen.  8J3 
57401, 

Dacpro  95-6117684  DAC  Investment  Co, 
4300  Long  Beach  Blvd..  Long  Beach.  Calif 
90807.  (Trustees  of  the  DAC  Profit  Sharing 
PUn.) 

Dad  A  Co  81-0139474  Davidson.  DJi.  A  Co.. 
PO   Box  3827.  Great  Palls,  MT  59401 

D«de  A  Co  5»-6136667  c  o  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami.  PO  Box  2600.  100  S  Bls- 
cayne  Blvd..  Miami,  Fla    33101 

Dagco,  83-6029413  Idabo  First  National 
Bank.  P  O,  Box  7928,   Boise,  Idaho  83707, 

Dain  A  Company  01-«0Ot»»07  First  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank.  PO  Box  83,  Auburn. 
Me. 

Daln  A  Co  11-6036777.  Long  Island  Trust 
Company.  PO  Box  1.  Garden  City.  NY. 
11530. 

Dak  A  Co,  96-6358618.  California  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  One  WUshlre  Bldg  .  634  S 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90017, 

Dake  A  Co  (h)  84-8030806,  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  PO  Box  6938  T.A,.  Denver. 
Oolo   80317. 

Dalco  75-0710094,  Texas  Commerce  Bank. 
NA,  P.O    Box  3668.  Houston,  TX  77001 

Dale  A  Co.  (h)  44-6010432  Commerce  Bank 
of  Kansas  City.  210  Commerce  Bldg  (or 
PO,   Box  248).  Kansas  City.   MO  64141, 

Dale  Company  (f)  62-6073873.  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Nashville.  P.O.  Box  3844, 
Nashville.  Tenn,  37302 

Daley  Penco  23-6480141,  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO,  Box  8786, 
Philadelphia.  Pa,  19101. 

Dalnat  A  Co,  75-6023977  First  National 
Bank  In  Dallas.  Trust  Dtv  .  PO.  Box  6031. 
DaUas.  TX  75333 

Daly  A  Co  (f)  13-6375833,  Hambro  Ameri- 
can Bank  A  Trust  Co.  PO  Box  943,  New 
York.  N  Y    10006, 

Dana  Associates.  H,  M  Payson  A  Co,  93 
Exchange  St  .  Portland.  Me 

Dana  A  Co,  04-8013758,  Investors  Bank  A 
Trust  Company.  PO.  Box  1833.  Boston.  Mass 
03110. 

Dana  A  Company  16-8068913  Oneida  Val- 
ley National  Bank.  160  Main  St  .  Oneida.  NY 
13431. 

Danco  35-8007539  Port  Wayne  National 
Bank    123   W    Berry  St  .  Fort   Wayne  2.  Ind, 

Dane  A  Co,  04-6013492  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  225  Franklin  St  .  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  03U0. 

Danlan  A  Co.  04-6178414  Woodstock  Cor- 
poration, 70  Federal  St  ,  Boston.  Mass 

Danmac  Company  75-6033178  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tyler,  P.O.  Box  2001,  Tyler, 
Texas, 

Dap  A  Co.  (h)  56-6067456  Wachovia  Bank 
A  Tnjst  Company.  PO,  Box  3075.  Winston- 
Salem.  NC  37103, 

Dej-fco  36-1183330  H&lsey.  Stuart  A  Co.. 
Inc.   123  S    La  Salle  St,  Chicago,  III    60890 

Darhap  (b,  d,  e,  h)  36-8059833,  First  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  TYust  Dept  .  P  O,  Box 
800,  515  Franklin  St.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360. 

Dartdro  A  Co  64-6050804  Alexandria  Na- 
tional Bank,  c^o  Trust  Dept,.  P.O  Box  239. 
AlexardrU.  VA  23313 

Darlt  A  Co,  04-8234667  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361.  Boston. 
Mass.  03101. 
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Dart  A  Co.  (b)  08-8032098  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Compmny.  Trust  Dlv,, 
777  Main  St.  Hartford.  Conn    06116 

Dartmouth  A  Co  04  6219319  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  200 
Berkeley   St  .   Boston.    .Mass    02117 

Daru  Company  16-6038384  Sage  Rutty  A 
Co  .  Inc  .  46  Exchange  St  ,  Rochester  14    NY 

Darwin  A  Co,  22-6035712  National  Newark 
A  Essex  Bank,  744  Broad  St  ,  Newark.  NJ 
07101, 

Daaco  A  Co,  04-6014528,  Jeffries.  J,  Armory, 
etal.  Tnistee,  60  Congress  St.,  Rm  721.  Bos- 
ton 9.  Mass, 

Date  A  Co,  (h)  38-6046797  Northern  Trust 
Company.  50  S  LaSalle  St.  Chicago,  ni. 
60890 

Dauer  A  Co  26-8038719.  Union  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  PO,  Box  837,  Pittsburgh 
30.  Pa 

Dave  A  Co,  74-60862fl6  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A..  P.O,  Box  2668,  Houston,  Tex, 
77001    (Mutual  Income  Fund,  Inc  ) 

Davidson  A  Co,  (d)  04-8012934  First  Na- 
tlorua  Bank  of  Boston,  PO,  Box  2016,  Boston, 
Mass   03106 

Davidson  A  Co,  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company,  7  Princes  St,,  London  EC,  3. 
England 

Davidson  A  Oo  51-6016340  Farmers  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  P  O  Box  70,  Dover. 
Del. 

Davis  and  Company  36-2487899.  c/o  Chi- 
cago Title  and  Trust  Company.  Ill  W  Wash- 
ington St..  Chicago,  111    60602 

Davis  A  Co  32-6022703  Howard  Savings 
Institution,  P  O   Box  1260.  Newark.  NJ  07101. 

Davis  A  Company  03-6004887  Montpeller 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO,  Box 
393,  Montpeller   Vt 

Davis  A  Co  06-6032201,  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, Trust  Dept,.  Church  A  Elm  Sts,,  New 
Haven,  CT  08610, 

Davis,  E  A  A  Company  75-6013379  City 
National  Bank  in  Wichita  Falls.  Drawer  60. 
Wichita  Falls.  Texas, 

Dawson  A  Co  55-6019661,  National  Bank 
of  Commerce.  Charleston.  W  Va. 

Dawson  A  Co.  33-6036164  New  Jersey  Bank 
A  Trust  Company.  139  Market  St  ,  Paterson, 
NJ. 

Day  A  Co,  (f)  23-6222913  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  PO,  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101  (Trexel  Hedge 
Fund.  Inc  ,  Drexel  Investment  Fund.  Inc  ) 

DAB  Company,  c/o  The  Dalwa  Bank. 
Limited.  New  York,  NY  10006 

DCO  26-6073408,  Union  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  PO  Box  837.  PltUburgh.  Pa. 
15330, 

Deacon  A  Co  (e)  31-6017166  Bank  of  New 
Jersey.  Broadway  A  Market  St..  Camden.  NJ 
08101, 

Deak  A  Co,  74-8036633  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A  .  P  O  Box  2558.  Houston.  TX  77001. 

Dean  A  Co.  33-8036299,  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City. 
NJ  07303.  (Mutual  Investment  Company  of 
America. ) 

Dean  and  Company  14-0696536,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Qlens  Falls,  337  Glen  St..  Otens 
FaUs.  NY  13801. 

Dean  A  Co  95-6008936  United  California 
Bank.  600  S,  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90014 

Dean  A  Company  57-6023476  First  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  South  Carolina.  Co- 
lumbia. S.C, 

Dean  A  Davis  51-6011652,  Wilmington 
Trust  Co  .  Wilmington  99.  Del, 

Deane  A  Co,  13-6214748,  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St..  New  York. 
NY    10006 

Debco  23-6132309.  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plasa. 
Newark,  N  J,  07101, 

Deca  A  Co,  95-6197080,  Bank  of  America 
NT,  A  S.A,,  P.O,  Box  2668.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  90054 

Decade    96-3411879.    Decade    Management 
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Corporation,  8331  K.  Third  St..  Downey.  Calif. 
90241. 

Deck  A  Co.  04-6140631    New  England  Mer- 
chants   National    Bank,    135    Devonshire    St 
Boston,  Mass  02107 

Deck  A  Co  75-6023234,  First  Southwest 
Company.  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg  ,  Dallas,  Tex 
76301. 

Dedon  A  Co  41-6020075,  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St,  Paul,  56  E,  Fifth  St,,  St 
Paul.  Minn.  56101, 

Deed  A  Co,  (d)  06  6036413  New  Britain 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Ttust  Dept,,  PO 
Box  1318,  New  Brilalii,  CT  06051, 

Def  A  Co,  91-6030763,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Seattle.  P.O.  Box  3966,  Seattle 
34.  Wash. 

Deg  A  Co,  (c)  41-6011844  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  A 
Marquette   Ave  ,   Minneapolis.   MN   55480 

Degar  and  Company  64-6020608  Dep>osll 
Guaranty  Bai:ik  and  Trust  Company.  200  E 
Capitol  St,.  Jackson,  Miss 

Dek  A  Co.  75-6082210  First  National  Bank 
In  Dallas,  P.O.  Box  6031.  Dallas    Texas  75222 

Del  A  Co,  04-6037905  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St, 
Boston,  Mass,  02107 

Deland  A  Co,  57-6022722  First  National 
Bank  of  South  (Carolina,  Trust  Dept,,  1208 
Washington  St..  PO,  Box  111,  Columbia.  S  C 
29203, 

Delcap  23-1719840  Delphi  Capital  Cor- 
poration. 1700  Market  St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
19103. 

Deleo  A  Co.  13-8318546,  National  Bank  of 
Westchester.  31  Mamaroneck  Ave,.  White 
Plains.  NY    10601 

Dell  A  Co,  13  -6022148  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York 
16,  NY, 

Dell  A  Co.  16-0717068  Genesee  Valley  Secu- 
rities Co.,  Inc.,  316  Powders  Bldg.,  Rochester. 
NY.  14614. 

Delmoe  A  Co  94-6116412.  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank.  One  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94120 

Del  win  A  Co  39-6120742  Whlteflsh  Bay 
Bank  A  Trust  Co  .  177  E,  Silver  Spring  Drive. 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 

Demco.  13-6290076,  Home  Indemnity  Com- 
pany. PO,  Bt)x  930,  Church  Street  Station, 
New  York,  NY    10008 

Demey  A  Co,  13-6068437  Europ>ean- Ameri- 
can Bank  and  Trust  Company,  52  Wall  St,, 
New  York  5,  N.Y 

Demteg  A  Co,  43-0769700,  Dempsey-Tegeler 
A  Co..  Inc.,  210  W,  Seventh  St,,  Los  Angeles 
14,  Calif, 

Denbank  A  Co  id)  04-6086429  First  Agri- 
cultural National  Bank  of  Berkshire  County. 
Trtist  Dept..  100  North  St..  Plttsfleld.  MA 
01201 

Dengel  A  Co,  13-0666948  Fiduciary  Tnist 
Company  of  New  York  I  Wail  St  ,  New  York 
5.  NY, 

Denman  A  Co.  74-6034981.  San  Antonio 
Loan  A  Trust  Company,  P  O,  Box  1228,  San 
Antonio.  Texas, 

Dent  A  Co  13-6020778  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  WaU  St  , 
New  York,  N.Y.  10015.  (Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion.) 

Dentru  A  Co.  (c).  84-6016417  Denver 
United  States  National  Bank,  Denver  VS. 
Center.  Denver.  Colo   80217 

Depco  and  Company  31-6083594  Provident 
Bank,  Seventh  A  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202 

Depew  ft  Co.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
PO    Box   16007,  Montreal,  Quebec,  CN 

Depco  A  Co,  (h).  01-6012013  DeposlUirs 
Trust  Company,  320  Water  St  ,  Augusta,  ME 
04330,  (Depositor  Trust  Company  Pooled 
Fund  ) 

Depository  Nominee,  Inc  13-6022230  Irving 
Trust  Company,  1  Wall  St  .  New  York  15,  NY 

Desa  A  Co  41-6093163  North we.<!tern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  A  Mar- 
quette, Minneapolis.  Minn  55480  ISL  Var- 
iable Annuity  Fund  A. 
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r>e»try  A  Oo  New  England  Life  Insurance 
Company.  501  Boylston  St  ,  Boston    MA  02117 

Determeyer,  Wesllngh  A  Zoon,  Rotterdam- 
sche  Bank  N  V  ,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

Detroit  Co  Peoples  Wayne  County  Bank. 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Detruco  A  Co  38-6162141  c  o  Detroit  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  211  W  Port  St  ,  Detroit. 
Mich    48231, 

Dev  A  Co,  95-6261933  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  S,A,,  111  W  Seventh  St,,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90014 

Devon  A  Co  04-6013224  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devenshlre  St., 
Boston,  Mass  02107, 

Dew  A  Co  13-6093652  National  Bank  of 
North  America,  160  Broadway,  New  York, 
N  Y    10038 

Dewfund  A  Co,  94-1664277,  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank.  405  Montgomery  St,,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94120, 

Dewhurst  A  Co  13-6120867  Bank  of  Lon- 
don A  South  America  Ll  ,  34  Wall  St,,  New 
York,  NY. 

Etexter  A  Co,  04-6016401,  Choate,  Hall  A 
Stewart.  30  State  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass, 

Dezco,  Lerner  A  Co,,  Ten  Post  Office  Sq,, 
Boston  9,  Mass,  (Lerner,  Louis  C,  Charitable 
Foundation,) 

DOW  A  Co  .  Nominee,  (c)  75-6023807  Loeb 
Rhodes  A  Co,  42  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10005  Rauscher  Pierce  A  Co  .  1200  Mercan- 
tile Dallas  Bldg  ,  Dallas,  TX  75201.  (Profit 
Sharing  A  Retirement  Plan  for  DPA/ Pioneer, 
PO   Box  2400,  Dallas,  TX  75221   ) 

Dlbbs  Penco  23-6480142  First  Pennsylva- 
nia Banking  And  Trust  CDmpany,  P  O,  Box 
8786,  PhUadelphla.  PA  19101, 

Dickey  A  Co,  25-6034982  Somerset  Trust 
Company,  N,  Center  St  ,  Somerset   Pa, 

Dlcom  &  Co.  (h)  93-8030508  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon,  TYust  Division,  P.O,  Box 
2971,  Portland.  OR  97208 

Dlcot  A  Co  94-6061241  Bank  of  America 
N.T  A  S.A  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  Amerlci 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif  94120, 

Dietrich  A  Co,  95-2513804  Bank  of  New 
York,  52  WUllam  St,,  New  York,  NY  10008 

Dlf  A  Co,  04-8037906  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02107 

Difco,  74-6095675  Texas  Commerce  Bank, 
N.A,,  PO    Box  2558.  Houston,  TX  77001. 

Dl  Fund  A  Co,  (f)  Republic  National  Bank 
of  Dallas,  Paclflc  at  Ervav,  PO.  Box  2716, 
Dallas,  Tex,  75221 

Dike  A  Co  ih)  OS-6026943  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dlv., 
777  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn,  06115, 

Dlkenco.  Wolke,  Richard  A  Associates,  1775 
Broadway.  New  York  19   N  Y 

Dila  A  Co  36-6035163  American  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  Box 
DD,  Chicago.  Ill    60690 

Dim  A  Co,  95-2308187  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division,  PC  Box  3667.  Terminal 
Annex.  Lds  Angeles.  Calif  90054 

DImelow  A  Co,  13-6174123  The  Bank  of 
New  York.  48  Wall  St  .  New  York,  NY,  10015 

Dlnkelacker  A  Co  10-6021857  Security  Na- 
tional Bank.  Huntington,  NY 

Dlnvestco  06-6120919  Advest  Co,  Six  Cen- 
tral Row.  Hartford.  Conn  06103, 

Diomar  A  Co  idi  52-6025494  Mercantile- 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Comoanv,  13  South 
St,,  Baltimore,  Md   21202 

DlrlgD  A  Co,  (b,  c)  01-6008649,  Depositors 
Trust  Company,  320  Water  St,,  Augusta,  Me, 
04330 

DltcD  95-6025812  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank,  411  S  Main  St,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90013 

Dlversco  74-6127093  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A  ,  P  O  Box  2558  Houston,  TX  77002 
I  Crown  Western  Investments,  Inc,  Diversi- 
fied Fund,  75-0710094  i 

Diverse  A  Co  36-6401408  Citizens  Bank  A 
Trust  Co  .  One  Northwest  Hwy  .  Park  Ridge 
IL  60068 

Dlxco    (c),   93-6051985,  United   States   Na- 
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tlonal  Bank  of  Oregon    PO.  Box  3168.  Port- 
land, Greg   97208 

Dixie  Company  (a-hi.  54-6041296  Scuth- 
ern  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Second  A 
Grace  Sts  ,  Box  12312,  Richmond.'va  23241, 

Dlxlico  (a.  b,  c,  f,  h),  36-6226701,  Dixon 
National  Bank.  101  First  St  .  P.O  Box  309. 
Dixon,  111.  61021, 

Dixon,  A  J  A  Co,  Scotland  Bank  Ltd.  Prest- 
wlck.  Scotland 

DJS  A  Co  04-6071055  First  Springfield  Cor- 
poration, 100  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield  Mass 
01103 

Dkc  Company  75-6008955.  Peoples  National 
Bank  oT  Tyler,  P  O   Box  2001,  Tyler,  Texas 

DLM  A  Co.  06-6107020,  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tlonal  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  Equity  Prod- 
ucts Dept,  777  Main  St  ,  Hartford.'  Conn. 
06115 

Doak  A  Co  74-6038990  El  Paso  National 
Bank,  P  O    Box  140.  El  Paso    Texa*  79999 

Dobbin  A  Co  13-6051686  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St     New  York  15,  NY 

Dobbins  A  Co,  (f)  04-6012863.  Did  Colony 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass, 
02106 

Dobbs  and  Company  75-6033762  T>xa£ 
Bank  A  TYust  Company  of  Dallas,  PO,  Box 
5267,   Dallas,  Texas  75222. 

Doc  A  Co  (hi  95-6072849.  Union  Bank, 
Box  2278  Terminal  Annex,  lx>&  Angeles,  Calif, 
90054 

Doc  A  Co,  (c).  56-6039530,  Wheeling  Dollar 
Savings  &  Trust  Co  .  Trust  Dept,,  1315  Market 
St.,   Wheeling,   W    Va.   26003, 

Dodd  A  Co  04-6178960  First  Natlorial  Bank 
of  Boston,  P  O    Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass   02106 

Dodge  A  Co  04-6032826  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2136,  Boston, 
Mass,  02106 

Dodge  A  Co  04-2170788,  Palmer,  Dodge, 
Gardner  A  Bradford,  53  State  St,  Boston, 
Mass, 

Doe  A  Cc«npany,  63-0367229,  First  Alabama 
Securities,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  174,  Montgomery, 
Ala, 

Doehrman  A  Co.  35-6032458  Indiana  Bank 
and  TYust  Company.  (Jllr.ton  at  Washington. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Doge  A  Co  59-1054368.  Dooley.  Gerrlsh  A 
Co,,  Inc,  Ingraham  Bldg  .  Miami,  Fia    33131, 

Dohale  A  Co  72-6017326  Whitney  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  PO  Box  61260,  New 
Orleans    La, 

Doikes  A  Co  43-6108186  St  Louis  Univer- 
sity, 221  .N   Grand  Blvd  ,  St   Louis,  Mo   631(33, 

Dokar  A  Co  35-6032469  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind 

Dolan  A  Company  13-6065538,  Laldlaw  A 
Co,,  25  Broad  St  ,  New  York,  NY 

Doico  A  Co  34-6515885  Dollar  Savings  and 
Trust  Company.  P.O,  Box  450,  Youngstown, 
Ohio, 

Dollar  A  Co.  (a,  b)  06-6044956  New  Britain 
National  Bank,  51  West  Main  St.,  New  Britain. 
Conn,  06050 

Dolling  A  Co  55-6016606  Wheeling  Dollar 
Savings  A  TYtist  Co  .  Trust  Dept  ,  1315  Mar- 
ket St,,  Wheeling   W   Va   26003 

Dolpen  A  Co  25-6028861  Dollar  Savings 
Bank,  4th  A  Smlthfleld,  PltUburgh  Pa, 
15230 

Dolphin  A  Co  04-6155983  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trtist  Company,  PC  Box  351,  Boe- 
ton.  Mass    02101 

Domestic  Investment  Co,  Dart  A  Dart,  1822 
Canal  Bank  Bldg  ,  New  Orleans   La 

Etomhead  A  Co  Toronto-Dotnlnlon  Bank, 
68  Yonge  St  ,  Toronto,  Canada 

Dominbank  Nominees  Limited  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank,  3  King  WUllam  St..  London 
EC    4,  England 

Dommont  A  Co    Toronto-Dominion  Bank, 
240  St    James  St  ,   Montreal,   Canada, 
"Domtor       Company.        Toronto-Dominion 
Bank,  King  A  Young  Sts  ,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Don  A  Co  (el  44-6010427  Commerce  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  210  Commerce  Bldg  lor  PO 
Box   248).   Kansas   City.   Mo    64141.    (United 
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Accumulative  Fund.  tTnlted  Punda,  Inc., 
United  Income  Fund.) 

Don  tc  Oo  (b)  04-8012854  Old  Colony 
Truat  CotnpAny.  P.O.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass 
03104. 

Donald  tc  Co  2a-a243007.  Dauphin  Deposit 
Truat  Oocnpany.  313  liCarket  St  .  Harrlsburg 
Pa 

Donaldson  &  Company  (a.  b.  f)  23- 
6031000.  Second  National  Bank  of  Orange, 
308  Main  St  .  Orange.  N  J  07061. 

Donaldson  &  Qreen  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany. PO  Box  1900.  Station  B,  Montreal  3. 
Que  .  Canada 

Donallen  &  Co.  36-6080346.  Coamopolltan 
National  Bank  of  Chicago.  801  N.  Clark  St . 
Chicago  10.  ni 

Donegal  Securities  Service,  a  partnership 
23-6343006  Union  National  Mourn  Joy  Bank. 
Cor.  E.  Main  &  N.  Barbara  St«  ,  Mount  Joy 
Pa.  17563. 

Donel  tc  Oo.  36-6014636  Peoples  Trust  and 
Savings  Company,  913  3  Calhoun  St  ,  Port 
Wayne  3.  Ind. 

Don  Ross  Co  03-6018862  Proctor  Tru*t 
Company,  Proctor.  Vt. 

Donson  ii  Co  (c)  36-6412710.  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept  ,  ill  W 
Monroe  St  Chicago.  111.  60690 

Dool  &  Co.  (f)  33-6461630  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa  19101,  15th  &  Chert- 
nut  Streets  Vantage  Ten-Ninety  Fund, 
Inc.) 

DooUng  &  Co  13-6021151.  First  National 
City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  33.  NY 

Doomberg  Sc  Company  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany. The.  750  Spadlna.  Crescent.  E.  Saska- 
toon, Sask..  Canada. 

Dorfman,  Leo.  Orvls  Bros.  &  Co..  15  Broad 
St  ,  New  York.  NY 

Dorhal  i  Co  Hale  and  Door.  60  State  St  , 
Boston.   Mass    02109. 

Doric  and  Company  71-6073897  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  UtUe  Rork.  300  Main 
St..   Uttle  Rock.   AR  73303. 

Dormac  Company  Ltd.  Canada  Permanent 
Trust  Company.  600  Dorchester  Blvd  W. 
Montreal.  Que  ,  Canada. 

Dory  4  Co.  (h)  06-6077848.  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dlv  , 
777  Main  St..   Hartford.  Conn    06115 

Dosab  &  Co  36-0444380  Dollar  Savings 
Bank.  4th  &  Smlthfleld.  Pltuburgh.  Pa.  15230 

Dot  Sc  Co  04-6204432.  Palmer  tc  Dodge.  28 
State   St..   Boston.   Maas.   03109. 

Douglass  St  Co.  (e)  13-6030779.  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  33 
Wall  St..  New  York.  NY  10015  (Affiliated 
Fund.  Inc.) 

Douvres  &  Co.  13-6363844  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY    10006 

Dove  4  Co  (d)  54-6091446  Ufe  Insurance 
Company  of  Vlrgina.  914  Capital  St..  Rich- 
mond. Va.  33309 

Dover  tc  Co  04-6236079  Flr«  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  3016.  Boston,  Mass 
03106 

Dow  It  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce.  33  William  St  .  New  York  5,  NY 

Dow  tc  Co.  03-6006134  Dudley,  E.  S.,  Co., 
Inc..  608  Amoskeag  Bank  Bldg  .  Manchester. 
N.H. 

Dowat  *  Co.  (f)  94-6331308  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Richmond,  co  Trust  Dept..  Ninth  A 
MacOonald  Ave.  Richmond.  Calif.  04801 

Dowco  04-6073938  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St  ,  Boston. 
Maas.  03109  iDow  Theory  Investment  Fund, 
Inc.) 

Doyle  *  Co.  94-6076743.  Exchange  Bank. 
Santa  Rosa.  Calif 

DPC  Co  96-3408969  Diversified  Planning 
Corporation.  1101  I7th  St.,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC  30036 

Dracut  St  Co  04-6338818  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boaton.  36  Congress  St.,  Beaton. 
Mass    03109 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dragoo  i  Co  (f )  36-6060108  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  110  E 
Main  St..  Muncle.  Ind    47306 

Drak  &  Co.  (h)  06-6032097  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dlv., 
777  Main  St  ,  Hartford.  CT  06116. 

Drake  St  Oo  13-6031156  First  National 
City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  22.  NY. 

Draper  tc  Co  23-6335388  Bryn  Mawr  Trust 
Co.,  801  Lancaster  Ave..  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Dratch  *  Co.  Chemical  Bank.  20  Pine  St  . 

Draw  &  Co  39-6085121  First  National 
Bank  of  Neenah.  Neenah,  Wise.  54957 

Dresser  St  Richardson  05-6006049.  Indus- 
trial National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island.  Trust 
Dept.,  100  Westmlnater  St  .  Providence.  RI 
03903. 

Drlal  tc  Co  91-6072367  Laird,  Norton  Trust 
Company.  1618  Norton  Bldg  .  Seattle.  Wa 
98104. 

Drof  and  Company  (f)  16-6067046.  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Norwich.  Trust 
Dept .  52  3    Broad  St  .  Norwich.  NY    13816 

Drovers  tc  Co.  33-6255932  Drovers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank  of  York.  30  S. 
George  St..  York.  Pa. 

Drown  tc  Co.  04-6178961  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass 
02106. 

Dru  tc  Co  76-6083853  First  National  Bank 
In  Dallas.  Trust  Dlv  ,  PO  Box  6031.  Dallas. 
TX  75223. 

Drude  tc  Co.  (g)  13-6077510.  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal Tnist  Company.  2  Wall  St  .  New  York. 
NY    10006.  (Keystone  Fund  of  Canada,  Ltd  ) 

Drude  and  Company  Nominees  Incorpo- 
rated (f)  13-6161838  Bank  of  Montreal 
Trust  Company.  2  Wall  St..  New  York.  NY 
10005 

Drum  &  Co.  74-6036520  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  N-A..  PC  Box  2658,  Hoxiston.  Tex 
77001. 

DS  tc  Co  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
P  O  Box  5756,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dtia.  John  A  ft  Co  13-1938364  Reaves, 
Hewitt  St  Oo  ,  Inc..  74  Trinity  Place.  New  York 
6.  NY. 

Dubttnk  &  Co.  14-6030692  Dutchess  Bank 
tc  Trust  Company.  286  Main  St  ,  Poughkeep- 
sle.  NY 

Dubank  Company  (a-c.  f,  h)  26-6069260 
DuBots  Deposit  National  Bank,  Trust  Dep't, 
2  E   Long  Ave  ,  tt  Brady  St  .  DuBols,  PA  15801 

Duff  Penco  23-6480143  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box 
8786.   Philadelphia.  PA   19101 

Dugal  tc  Co  04-6031793  Chllds,  Jeffries  & 
Thomdlke.  Incorporated,  50  Congress  St., 
Boston  9.  Mass. 

Duke  *  Co  (f,  g)  86-6014804  Albuquerque 
National  Bank,  co  Trust  Dept..  P  O.  Box 
1344.  Albuquerque.  NM  87103  * 

Dumas  St  Carlson,  36-2196077  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  330  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 

ni. 

Dunbeu-ton  Sc  Co  Philip  W  Plllsbury.  601 
Plllsbury  Bldg  .  Minneapolis  2.  Minn. 

Dunco  04-6239406  Bay  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  One  State  St  .  Lynn.  MA  01901. 

Ounlgan  &  Co  13-6262846  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St  .  New  York, 
NY   10008. 

Dunlap  St  Co  04-6134138.  Old  Colony  TruBl 
Company.  P  O  Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 

Dunlob  and  Company.  02-6006064.  Roches- 
ter Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  22  8 
Mam  St  .  Rochester.  N  H    03867 

Dunlow  tc  Co  23-6090836  Security  National 
Bank,  Bank  Sc  Halsey  Sts  ,  Newark,  N  J.  07103 

Dunn  tc  Co  (a,  b)  04-6036661.  Rockland 
Trust  Company.  388  Union  St..  Rockland. 
Mass   03370 

Dunn  b  Company  41-6009977  First  Trust 
Company  of  Saint  Paul.  W  555  First  National 
Bank  Bldg  ,  St   Paul  1.  Minn 

Dupatco  36-6328706  Du  Page  Trust  Com- 
pany. 466  Main  St..  Olenn  Ellyn.  Dl  60137 

Durben  &  Co.  56-0772001.  North  Carolina 
National  Bank.  P.O.  Bos  1171.  Durham.  N.C. 
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Durkes  &  Co.  36-6413658  City  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  Dixon.  Dixon,  ni 
61031 

Durkln  Penco  23-6480144.  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101 

Dumey  tc  Co.  33-6338134  Stock  Clearing 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  1401  Walnut  St  , 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Duro  Sc  Co  76-6031319  Stock  Clearing 
Bank  of  Amarlllo.  Trust  Dept  .  PO  Box  1331, 
Amarlllo.  Texas. 

Durst  tc  Co.  57-6037361.  The  Self  Founda- 
tion. Drawer  1017.  Oreenwood,  3  C   39646 

Duscoe  &  Co.  04-6333519  State  Street  Bcmk 
and  Trvist  Company,  Boston.  Mass.  03101. 

Dwyer  &  Co  13-6021166  First  National  Ctty 
Bank,  399  Park  Ave..  New  York  23,  NY 

Eager  tc  Co.  13-6156607.  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY. 

Eagle  Co  36-6018615  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  One  First  National  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago. Ill  60670 

Earl  &  Ck)  37-6036288  Jefferson  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Peoria.  123  S.W.  Jefferson 
Ave  .  Peoria.  El. 

Earthco  tc  Co.  59-6148157.  Union  Trust 
National  Bank  of  St  Petersburg.  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla  33733 

East  4  Co  94-6061244  Bank  of  America 
NT.  Sc  S.A  .  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94120 

East  &  Co  (f)  23-1634911  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia  PA  19101 

Bsteg  Sc  Co.,  13-6155430.  Dempsey-Tegeler 
tc  Co..  Inc..  80  Pine  St..  New  York.  NY 

Easton  &  Co.  New  England  Life  Insurance 
Company.    501    Boylston    St,    Boston.    Mass 
02117. 

Eaststde  tc  Co.  94-6197311.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  464  California  St.,  San  Francisco  30. 
Calif. 

Ebanco  96-6026815  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  411  S  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90013. 

Ebbco  96-2296364  Bateman,  Elchler  It 
BIgham,  463  S  Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90013. 

El>en  Sc  Co  25-6086026.  First  National 
Bank  of  Ebensberg,  111  W  High  St  ,  Ebens- 
burg.  Pa.  15931. 

Ebert  &  Dudley  43-6038961  First  National 
Bank.  P  O  Box  147.  St  Joseph.  Mo 

Eblt  Sc  Co  (c).  36-6060648.  Continental 
nilnols  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  S    La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago  90.  HI. 

Ebp  Sc  Co  75-6056629.  First  National  Bank 
in  Dallas.  Trust  Dlv  ,  PO  Box  6031.  Dallas, 
TX  75233 

Ebt  tc  Co  (h)  25-6033234  c  o  Exchange 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  1283  Liberty  St  . 
Franklin.  Pa.  16323 

EBT.  Company  Bank  of  Commerce.  Track- 
morton  at  Seventh.  Forth  Worth.  Tex.  76102. 

EU:ee  St  Co.  43-6034640  Sanders.  Edwin  C  tc 
Co  .  1300  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg  .  314  N  Broad- 
way. St.  Louis  2.  Mo 

Echo  tc  Co  04-6115360  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass  03107. 

Echo  and  Company  76-6044946.  Texas 
Bank  &  Trust  (Company  of  Dallas.  P.O  Box 
5267,  Dallas.  Texas  75222 

Eckerson  tc  Company  13-6669485  First 
Boston  Corporation,  20  Exchange  Place,  New 
York  6.  NY 

Ectru  tc  Company  52-6034712.  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  Calvert  It  Fayette  Sts.,  Bal- 
timore 3,  Md. 

Ecuesp  tc  Co  13-6260069  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept..  28 
State  St..  Boston.  Mass  02106. 

Ed  Sc  Co.  99-0061720  The  Connecticut  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  One  Constitution  Plaza. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115 

Edal  tc  Co.  04-6013666    National  Shawmut 


Bank    of    Boston.    35    Congress    St..    Boston 
Mass.  02109    (Puritan  Fund    Inc  ) 

Edart  Co  13  6077964  Trade  B«nk  Sc  Trust 
Co  .  481  Seventh  Ave  ,  New  York.  N  Y 

Edcan  Company.  Roya!  Trust  CompaiiT 
10039  Jasper  Ave  .  Edmonton.  Alba     Canada 

Edco  (c)  43-6076400  Commerce  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  210  Gommerw-  Bldg  iPO  Box 
248).  Kansas  City   Mo  64141 

Eddy  *  Co  13-6051687  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15.  N  Y 

Eden  &  Co  36-6079115  Plrst  Trust  It  Sav- 
ings Bank,  138  S  Schuyler  Ave  ,  Kankakee 
ni  60901. 

Edge  Co  56-6113129  Edge  Combe  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept  ,  P  O  Box 
1269.  Tarboro,  NC    27886. 

Edlco,  Thad  Hutchenson,  1600  Esperson 
Bldg.,  Houston,  TX  77002 

Edlsto  &  Co    (h)  57-6029282   First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina,  1208  Washington  St 
PC   Box  111.  Columbia.  SC    29202 

EdJee  and  Company  71  6072898  Commer- 
cial National  Bantc  of  Little  Rock,  200  Main 
St  ,  Uttle  Rock,  Arit    72203 

Edman  &  Company  43-6037644.  Citizens 
National  Bank.  Chllllcothe.  Mo 

Edrayco.  58-6032335  Plrst  National  Bank 
of  Oalnesvllle,  OalnesvlUe,  Oa 

Edison  and  Company,  Dime  Savings,  Akron 
Ohio 

Edus  &  Company.  Royal  Trust  Company. 
10039  Jasper  Ave  .  Edmonton.  Alba  .  Canada 

Edwards  &  Co    (a,b,d.h)   62-6033158    Com- 
merce Union  Bank.  Trust  &  Investment  Dlv 
P.O.  Drawer  C,  400  Union  St.,  Nashville  Tenn 
37219. 

Edwards  &  Company  15-6017220  Plrst- 
Clty  National  Bank  of  Blnghamton,  Trust 
Dept..  P  O.  Box  700.  2  Chenango  St  .  Blng- 
hamton. NY   13902 

Eebbco  Company    11-6044240    Eastern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Long  Island,  42  W    Main  St 
Smlthtown.  NY. 

Eel  tc  Co.  04-6149719    New  England  Mer- 
chants   National    Bank.    135    Devonshire    St 
Boston,  Mass   02107 

Efcee  Co  94-1020860  First  California  Com- 
pany, Incorporated.  300  Montgomery  St  San 
Francisco.  Calif  94104 

Efco.  22-6023641  Fldellty-Dnlon  Trust 
Company.  765  Broad  St  ,  Newark.  N  J    07101 

Effar  tc  Co  34-6516772  Fulton  Held  Ic  Co 
Inc.,  1717  E.  Ninth  St.,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 

Effcee  tc  Co.  34-021 1849  Pahey  Clark  &  Co  , 
1737  Union  Commerce  Bldg  Cleveland  14 
Ohio. 

Effenbee  and  Company  59-6125386  Florida 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Department  West 
Bay  Annex,  Jacksonville,   FL  32203 

Egan  &  Co.  04-6134620  First  National  Banlc 
of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass   02106 

Egap  Ic  Co.  03-6006424  Chittenden  Trust 
Company,  123  Church  St  ,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Egger  Ic  Co  13-6022146  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York 
15,  NY. 

Egnaro   &    Co     95-6021054     Plrst    National 
Bank    of    Orange.     101     E      Chapman     Ave 
Orange,  Calif. 

Ehren  tc  Co.  13-6182582  Chose  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York 
NY.  10005. 

Elb  tc  Co.  04-6037933  Welch  &  Forbes 
Room  1034,  73  Tremont  St  ,  Boston  8.  Mass 

Elac  tc  Co  04-1288430  New  England  Mer- 
chanU.  National  Bank  Trust  Dept  28  Stale 
St..  Boston,  Mass    02106 

Elb  &  Co  04-6111021.  SUte  Street  Bank 
and  TVust  Company.  P.O.  Box  351.  Boston 
Mass.  02101 

Elbco.  87-0242697  Burrows.  Smith  A  Com- 
pany. 174  8   Main  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City  1.  Utah 

Elbon  96-2596436  Noble  Cooke.  Inc  ,  618 
S    Spring   Street.    Los    Angeles     Call.'     90014 

Elco  tc  Co.  31-6047459  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany. Fourth  A  Vine  Ste  .  Cincinnati    Ohio 

Eloo  Company.  36-0292720  Elston  Bank  k 
Trust  Company.  133  E.  Main  St..  C^rawfords- 
vllle,  Ind. 
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Eld  tt  Co  (Pi  36-6146836  c  o  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Alt.  Securities  Account- 
;ng  Dept..  Ill  W.  Monroe  St  .  Chicago.  HI 
60690 

Eleazer  &  Company  02-6007403  Dartmouth 
National  Bank  of  Hanover    Hanover    NH 

Eleven  &  Co  62-6066830  American  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Company,  750  Market 
St  .  Chattanooga.  Tenn    37402. 

EU    tc   Company    la.   b)     06-6021560.   First 
New  Haven  National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept 
1  Church  St..  New  Haven,  C!onn    .■)6502 

Ellca  &  Co.  04-2235236  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  .  2*  State 
St..  Boston.  Mass    02106 

Elk  It  Co.  (f)  04-6134623  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  PC  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass. 
02106. 

Elk  &  Co,  88-6007270.  Plrst  National  Bank 
of  Nevada,  Elk  District  Trust  Office,  Elko, 
Nev.  89801. 

Ell  Sc  Co.  (c).  36-6412623  Northern  Trust 
Company.  60  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
60690. 

EUard  tc  Co.  13-6214763.  Fiduciary  Trtist 
Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY.  10005. 

EUery  &  Co  (f ) .  22  -6023640  Fidelity  Union 
Trust  Company,  765  Broad  St  ,  Newark,  N.J. 
07101. 

Ellis  &  Company  Royal  Trust  Company, 
P.O.  Box  730  Place  d'Armes,  Montreal  1, 
Que..  Canada 

Ells  and  Company  06-6030258  United  Bank 
and  Trust  Ck>mpany  90  Pearl  St  .  Hartford  1, 
Conn 

Ell  Vee  Co  23-6287196.  Lebanon  Valley 
National    Bank    PO    Box   456.   Lebanon,   Pa. 

Ellv  ft  Co  Spencer  White  &  Prentls.  10 
E.  40th  St  ,  New  York,  N  Y 

EHm  it  Co  25-6021575  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank.   PO    Box   747.   Pittsburgh  30    Pa 

Elm  &  Co  06-6065866  TYadesmens  National 
Bank  of  New   Haven.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Elm  &  Co  06-6114272  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut,  c  o  Customer  Service 
240  Greenwich  Ave  .  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

Elm  &  Co  04-62(X)179  470  Main  St  ,  Pltch- 
burg,  MA  01420 

Elna  &  Co  35-6014329.  First  National  Bank 
of  Elkhart  County.  310  S.  Main  St  ,  Elkhart. 
Ind.  46515. 

Elpak  &  Co  (a-d,  f)  75-6022299  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  Dallas,  PO  Box  2249. 
Dallas.  Tex    75221 

Ely  &  Company  16-6024580.  Security  Trust 
Company  One  East  Ave  .  Rochester,  NY 
14604. 

Elzay  &  Co  13-6166503  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York. 
15,  N  Y 

Embee  Co.  37-6096553  MlUlken  National 
Bank  of  Decatur,  PO  Box  62525.  Decatur. 
Ill  62525 

Emben  &  Co  94-6061245  Bank  of  America 
NT.  &  SA  .  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  FYanclsco,  Calif    94120 

Emblt  &  Co  36-6158936  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Aurora  34  S  Broadway, 
A'lrora    111    60507 

Emco  04-6012941  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston.  Mass 
02109 

Emco  (a  partnership!  13-5521232  North, 
EM    Co,  Inc.  52  Broadway,  New  York.  NY 

Emdlv  St  Co  94-6173371  Bank  of  America 
NT  tt  S  A.,  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
P»laza   San  Francisco   Calif   94120 

Emen  Co  37-6096552  MlUlken  National 
Bank  of  Decatur.  P.O.  Box  1278.  Decatur.  111. 
62525 

Emfic  A-  Co  04-1288420  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  ,  28  State 
St     Boston    Mass   02106 

Emgh  &  Co  (d)  01-6018622  Merrill  Trust 
Company,  2  Hammond  St  ,  Bangor   Me  04401 

Emlln  &  Co  16-6024451  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company  183  Main  St  East,  PC  Box 
1412    Rochester,  N  Y    14603 

Emnor  54-  6087240  Virginia  National  Bank 
P.O,  Box  3000,  Norfolk,  Va  33614. 
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Emory  &  Oo.  (fl  04-6134902  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  20J6,  Boston  Mass, 
03106 

Emp  tc  Co  (c)  36-6047820.  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  Trust  Dept  ,  111  W  Mon- 
roe St  ,  Chicago   111   60690 

Emplan  &  Co  01-6013846  Maine  National 
Bank,  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  1866  Portland. 
ME  04104 

Employ  &  Co  36-6401417  Citizens  Bank  Ic 
TYust  Co.  1  Northwest  Highway  Park  Ridge 
IL  60068 

Empro  Company  ei  44-6011871  Mer- 
chants-Produce Bank  531  Walnut  St  Kan- 
sas City,  MO  64106 

Emre  <t  Co  43-6116794  Employee.";  Rein- 
surance Corporation  PO  Box  2088  Kansas 
City.  Mo    64142 

Emseg  &  (3o  rbi  41-6011836  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  & 
Marquette  Aves  ,   Minneapolis,  Mlnr.    55480 

Emslic  &  Co  04-6012770  New  England 
Merchant*  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  ,  28 
Stale  St  ,  Boston,  MA   02106 

Enbanc  Company  24-6015395  Easton  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Com-p&v.x    Easton    Pa. 

Enbatco  23-6397318  Easton  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company    Easton,  Pa 

Enbecee  Company  la-d,  f.  h)  72-6018606. 
National  Bank  of  Commerre  In  New  Orleans. 
Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  60279  (70160).  210 
Baronne  St  .  New  Orleans    LA  70112 

Encap  &  Co  95-6203728  Bank  of  America 
NT  &•  S  A  .  P  O  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles   Calif   9(X)54 

Bncen  &  Company  13-1929730  Norman 
C.  Norman,  130  W  42nd  St  .  New  York,  NY. 
10036 

Enders  tc  Co.  34-6015559  Bloomsburg 
Bank-Columbia  Trust  (Dompanv  Bloomsburg, 
Pa 

Endlcott  k  Co  04-6013225  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  135  I>evonshlre  St,. 
Boston.  Mass    02107 

Endow  82-6029413  Idaho  First  National 
Bank.  PC    Box   7928    Boise    ID  83707 

Endow  ft  Co,  22  6131038  First  National 
State  Bank  of  New  Jersey  Dept  of  Estates 
and  Trusts,  550  Broad  St  ,  Newark    NJ    07102. 

Engbank  &  Co  22-6091508  Midland  Bonk. 
80  E    Ridgewood  Ave  .  Paramus.  N.J    07652 

England  C.A  &  Co  tfl  13-6065592. 
Chemical  Bank  PO  Box  1368  Church  Street 
Station  New  York.  N  Y  10(X)8  (Appreciation 
Fund,  Inc.,  Growth  Industry  Shares,  Inc. 
Guardian  Mutual  Fund,  Inc  Pine  Street 
F\ind,  Inc) 

Englert  i  Company  16-6024581  Security 
Trust  C-ompany,  One  East  .Ave  ,  Rochester. 
NY   14604 

English  &  Company  (c,  hi  06-6021561. 
Plrst  New  Haven  National  Bank  c  o  Trust 
Dept  1  Church  St  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Minneapolis,  Minn    55480 

Enn  &•  Co  41-6011846  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  &  Mar- 
quette Ave  Minneapolis.  Minn  55440  Im- 
perial Capital  Fund,  Inc.  (fwinerly  Minne- 
sota Fund, Inc  i 

Enter  &  Co  95-6194804  Bank  of  America 
NT  &  SA  ,  PO  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles    Calif    90054 

Envo  &  Co  OC^-8549179  Bank  of  California. 
N  A  .  P  O    Box  6047    Los  Angeles    Calif    90060 

Epco  and  Company  31-6087590  Provident 
Bank.  Seventh  &  Vine  Sts  ,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202 

Equity  &  Co  (Ft  16-6114283  Marine  M!d- 
.and  Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York, 
241  Mam  St     Buffalo,  N  Y    14203 

Era  &  Co  84-6039322  First  Trust  Corpora- 
tion,  444   Sherman   St      Denver,   Colo    80203 

Erlckson,  AM  &  Co  41-6011700  Kalman  tc 
Company,  Inc  136  Endlcott  Bldg  ,  St  Paul  1 
Minn  .  Calif    90212 

Erlco  Company  16-6022374  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  670  Main 
St  ,  East  Eurora,  N  Y 

Erly  i  Oo  95-6112361  Crocker-Cnizen*  Na- 
tional Bank  Trust  Hdqtrs  9364  Wllshlre 
Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212 
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Ernest  Si  Company  74-6078308  Cap!t*l  N»- 
UoQAl  B&nk.  PO  Box  3386,  Houstoo.  TexM 
77001 

Krtco.  33-6133310  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  Prudential  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N  J  07101 

Bwnd  ft  Co.  01-6009990  Merchants  Na- 
tlooat  Bank  or  Bangor.  35  Broad  sc  .  Bangor, 
Me 

Ksoink  Si  Co.  la).  04-0086428  Ptr»t  Agrl- 
cultorai  National  Bank  of  Berkabire.  County, 
c/o  Trust  Dept  .  100  North  St.,  Plttafleld. 
Uaas.  01301 

Bsb«  &  Co.  44-6011313  St«m  Brothers  Si 
Co  ,  1013  Baltimore  A7e  .  tti^rum^  city  S,  Mo. 
(Stem  Brothers  ft  Co   Profit  Sharing  Trust  ) 

Bmo  ft  Co  ia-6619871  Sastera  Securities 
Co..  130  Broadway  New  York.  NY 

Kicro  ft  Co.  94-6109046.  Bank  of  America 
N.T.  ft  S.A..  486  CalUornU  St..  San  Francisco 
4.  Calif 

Esde«  Company  95-6018463.  San  Diego 
Trus:  A.  Savings  Bank.  540  Broadway.  San 
Dtego,  Calif.  93101. 

■smond  ft  Co.  06-6074771.  Union  Trust 
Company  Trust  Dept.,  Church  ft  Elm  Sts.. 
New  Haven.  CT  06610. 

Ssor  and  Company.  39-6136039  Kellogg- 
Cltlaens  National  Bank.  P  O.  Box  670,  Oreen 
Bay   Wise   54306. 

Essex  t  Company.  69-6136678.  First  Na- 
tions. Bank  In  Palm  Beach.  285  South  County 
Hd    Falm  Beach.  Fla.  33480 

Essrour.  04-6181381  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361,  Boaton.  Mass 
02101.  (Keystone  S-4  Fund.) 

Bata  ft  Co.  (a)  06-6032101  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dlv  , 
777  Main  St  .  Hartford,  Conn.  06115 

Estate  ft  Co.  16-6100661  Uncoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company.  1B3  Main  St  East.  P.O.  Box 
1413,  Rochester.  NY   14603 

Kstclnco.  31-6069187  First  National  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  P  O  Box  1 1 18.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46301 

Bates  ft  Co  Bank  of  California  SJi..  PO 
Box  3611.  San  Francisco.  CA  94120 

Estru  ft  Co.  01-6009991.  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Bangor.  26  Broad  St  .  Bangor.  Me 

Estru  ft  Co  37-6096181.  MUllken  National 
Baak  of  Decatur,  PO  Box  1378,  Decatur.  CI. 
63638. 

Btoo.  15-6030575  Endloott  Trust  Company. 
35-41  Washington  Ave  .  Endloott.  NY 

Etgrow  ft  Co  04-6039383  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2145. 
Boeton.  Mass  03106  (Eaton  ft  Howard 
Qrowtb  Fund.  Inc.) 

Bth  ft  Oo.  (f )  53-0813193.  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O. 
Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101.  (Market 
Growth  Fund.  Inc.) 

BtruB  Company  34-6015396  Easton  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Easton.  Pa. 

Euro  ft  Co  (d)  36-6234306  Northern  Trvist 
Company.  50  S.  La  Salle  St  Chicago,  ni 
60800. 

Kuroam  ft  Co.  (f )  91-6098236.  Seattle  First 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  12867.  1001  Fourth 
Ave.  Seattle,  WA  98111 

Euro-American  94-6206004  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, N.A.,  PO  Box  3415.  Rlncon  Annex,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94130.  (Euro-American  Real 
Estate  Fund.  Inc.) 

Bvanoft  Co  (h).  36-6119146  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Evanaton.  c  o 
Trust  Dept  .  Box  712,  800  Davis  St ,  Bvanston, 
ni    60204 

Evans  ft  Comp>any.  Royal  Truat  Company, 
750   Spadlna   Crescent    E,   Saskatoon,   Sask 
Canada. 

Brans  ft  Company  41-6017794  First  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  of  Duluth.  Third  Ave.  W. 
ft  Superior  3t ,  Duluth  2,  Minn. 

Eve  ft  Co  23-6483937  American  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania.  35  North 
6th  Street.  Reading,  Pa    19603 

Everbanc  ft  Company  91-6064819  Everett 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  P.O.  Box  69  Everett 
Wash.  98201 

Everett  ft  Co.  04-8338819.  ITaUonal  Sbaw- 
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mut  Bank  of  Boaton,  36  CoDgress  St..  Boston, 
Mass.  03109. 

Everfund  ft  Company  91-6029926  Everett 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  PO  Box  69  Everett, 
Waah.  98301 

Evergreen  ft  Co  04-6319330  John  Hanoock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  300 
Berkeley  St  ,  Boston.  Mass.  03117 

Eversav  ft  Company  91-6077849  Everett 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  P  O.  Box  69.  Everett. 
Wash.  98201 

Evertrusl  ft  Company.  91-6039927.  Everett 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  P.O.  Box  69,  Everett, 
Waah.  98301. 

Eves  ft  Co  35-1073984.  Plttaburgh  National 
Bank.  P  O    Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa 

Evson  and  Company  34-6613661.  Akron- 
Dime  Bank.   157  3.  Main  St.,  Akron  9,  Ohio. 

Ewald  ft  Company  38-6063766.  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit.  Penobscot  Bldg.,  De- 
troit 36.  Mich 

Bwart  ft  Co  04-6037918  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire 
St.,   Boston.   Mass.   02107. 

Ex  ft  Co  13-6173314.  Coimty  Trust  Com- 
pany. 335  Main  St.,  White  Plains,  NY 

Exban  Company  (B)  69-6179907.  Exchange 
Bank  of  St.  Augustine.  P  O  Drawer  530,  St 
Augxistlne.  Fla    SiOSA 

Exchange  Company  59-613(X)30  Exchange 
National  Bank,  Box  800.  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

E^xchange  ft  Company.  36-6033333.  c/o  Ex- 
change Bank  and  Trust  Company.  1283  Lib- 
erty St..  Franklin.  Pa.  16333. 

nxec  ft  Co.  36-8060660.  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231   S    La  Salle  St..  Chicago  90.  Di. 

Execo  59-1174711  Executive  Securities 
Corp.,  1176  NJ:.  136th  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33161 

ETxem  ft  Co.  (g) ,  36-6302011.  Indiana  Na- 
tional Bank.  P.O.  Box  1832.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46306 

Exemco  ft  Co  (h).  36-606890  c/o  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Muncle.  123  S.  Mul- 
berry St,   PO    Box   792,  Muncle,  Ind    47306 

Exeter  and  Company  31-6068603  Provi- 
dent Bank,  Seventh  ft  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46303 

Ezra  Ames  ft  Co.  04-6110938  Haverhill  Na- 
tional Bank.  Haverhill,  Mass 

Faban  ft  Co  (a-d.  f)  37-6079346  Farmers 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  200  W.  State 
St  .  Jacksonville.  IL  63660 

Fabco  Company  (a-c,  g,  h).  69-6125649 
First  National  Bank  at  Orlando,  P.O.  Box 
3631.  Orlando,  FL  33803 

Fabln  Co  ,  Family  Benefit  Investnaent  Com- 
pany. 119  E.  Ames.  Marshall.  MO  66340 

Fablife  Co.,  Family  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company,  330  W.  Dunklin,  Jefferson  City, 
MO  66101. 

Fabry  ft  Co  37-6031868  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Peoria.  301  S.  Adams  St.. 
Peoria,  ni 

Fad  ft  Co.  06-6109993  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  One  Tower  Sq..  Hartford, 
Conn.  06116. 

Fader  ft  Co  04-6134631  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Maas. 
03100. 

Fair  ft  Co  00-6113800  The  SUte  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut,  c/o  Trust  Operations, 
1  Atlantic  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.  00904 

Fairco  96-1757363  Falrman  ft  Co  .  210  W 
Seventh  St.,  Los  Angeles  14.  Calif. 

Fairfax  ft  Co  la.b.c.dji)  54-6059605  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fairfax,  P  O  Box  343,  Fairfax. 
Va.  23030 

Fairfax  ft  Co  .  New  England  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  501  Boylston,  St.,  Boston. 
Mass    03117 

Fairfield  ft  Co  04-6319331  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  300  Berks- 
ley  St  ,  Boston.  Mass.  03117 

Falrvlew  ft  Co  04-6338830  National  Shaw- 
mut.  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston, 
Mass  03100 

Fait  ft  Co  41-6011837  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette Aves..  Minneapolis.  Minn    56440 

Palk  ft  CD    (a-h)   14-6016671.  State  of  New 
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York  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept..  17  Market 
St  .  Poughkeepsle.  NY    12601 

Fallco  (f)  06-0501867  Hartford  National 
Band  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dlv..  777 
Main  St.,  Hartford,  CT  06115. 

Falls  ft  Co.  16-6057851  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York.  Power 
City  Office.  Niagara  Falls,  NY 

Falter  ft  Co  13-6062915  Bank  of  New  York. 
48  Wall  St  ,  New  York,   NY    10015. 

Famer  &  Co  94-6189057  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
♦64  California  St  .  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Famk  95-623966  Farmers  ft  Merchants 
Trust  Company  of  Long  Beach,  302  Fine  Ave., 
Long  Beach,  Calif    90612 

Fampk  95-633966.  Farmers  ft  Merchants 
Trust  Company  of  Long  Beach,  303  Pine  Ave  . 
Long  Beach.  Calif   90812. 

Fanbank  ft  Co  (b,  c.  e.  h)  04-6066854.  First 
Agricultural  National  Bank  of  Berkshire 
County,  c/o  Trust  Dept.,  110  North  St  ,  Pltts- 
fleld,  MaA.  01201. 

Fanby  and  Company  71-6006883.  First 
American  National  Bank,  120  Main,  North 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark    73119 

Fanelle.  Frank  13-5480390  Werthelm  ft 
Compa.ny.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York.  NY    10005 

Fang  ft  (3o  04-6314435  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  28  State  Street.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02106 

Fango  ft  Co  94-6130089  First  National 
Bank  of  San  Jose.  PO  Box  lOOO.  San  Joae. 
Calif. 

Far  ft  Oo.  (g)  26-6036724  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Mellon  Sq.  (or 
PO    Box   926),   Plttaburgh,   Pa.    15230. 

Farb  &  Co  84-6061020.  Farmers  State 
Bank,  PO   Box  798,  Fort  Morgan,  CO  80701. 

Fargo  Oems  ft  Co.  45-6O23720.  Dakota  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  P.O.  Box  671, 
Fargo,  nn  68103. 

Fargo  ft  Co  94-6066804  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
464  California  St  ,  San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 

Farla  ft  Co  13-6130869  Bank  of  London  ft 
South  America,  Ltd  .  34  Wall  St..  New  York. 
NY. 

Farmco  96-6044389  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Trust  Oomptmy  of  Long  Beach.  303 
Pine  Ave..  Long  Beach  12,  Calif. 

Far-Mer-Co  55-6022183  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Keyser.  Box  630.  Keyser, 
W    Va 

Farmers  Company,  (b.  c,  h)  33-6343866. 
Farmers  National  Bank  of  Lltltz.  9  E.  Main 
St  .  Lltltz,  Pa.  17643. 

Farmers  and  Company  34-6518307.  Farmers 
Savings  ft  Trust  Company.  38  Park  Ave.,  W., 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

Farmers  and  Company  (a,  b,  c,  h)  6>- 
6036003  Farmers  and  Mechanics  National 
Bank,  164  N  Market  St  .  Frederick.  Md  21701. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Company.  76- 
6020909  The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  of  Abilene.  Box  701.  Abilene.  Tex. 

Farmore  Company  63-6041797  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Nashville.  P  O  Box  76.  Nash- 
vUle.  Ind   37202 

Famum  ft  Co  13-6064430.  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St.,  New  York  15,  NY. 

Farr  ft  Co.  (h)  04-6206117  Newton- 
Waltham  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  880  Main 
St  .  Waltham.  Mass   02131 

Farrell  Penco  23-6408145  The  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O. 
Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  PA   19101 

FarwlU  51-6021876  c  o  Farmers  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  Loan  Dept..  10th  ft 
Market  Sts.,  Wilmington.  Del    19801. 

Fassett  Penco  33-6480146  The  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P.O. 
Box   8786.   Philadelphia.   PA    19101. 

Faust  ft  Co  13-6087156  United  SUtes 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  45  Wall  St  . 
New  York  6,  NY 

Fawn  ft  Co  14-6030736.  Farmers-Mattea- 
wan  National  Bank.  PO  Box  70.  Poughkeep- 
sle. NY   12603 

Fay  ft  Co  04-6178962  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O.  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass. 
02106. 
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Fay  Co.  03-6016861  (Proctor  Trust  Com- 
pany, Proctor,  Vt.) 

Pay  branch  and  Company  56-6045O64 
Branch  Banking  ft  Trust  Company.  121  Hav 
St  .  FayettevUle,  N.C. 

Payette  ft  Co.  52-6034711.  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  Calvert  ft  Payette  Sts  .  Baltimore 
3,Md 

Federal  ft  Co.  (f)  04-«0 12865  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O  Box  2016  Boston,  Mass 
02106.   (Federal  Street  Fund.   Inc  ) 

Feg  ft  Oo.  04-6046433  Lewis  M.  Poster,  60 
State  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Fehr  ft  Co.  26-6038730.  Union  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  P.O.  Box  837,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pa. 

Fel  ft  Co.  (a.b)  54-6031957  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Richmond.  Trust  Dept  ,  219 
E  Broad  at  Third  St.,  Box  1838,  Richmond, 
Va.  23215. 

Pelbrlgg  Co.  01-6026825  Eastern  Tnist  and 
Banking  Company,  2  State  St  .  Bangor,  Me. 
04401. 

Feld  ft  Co.  04-6228877  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2136.  Boston. 
Mass  02106. 

Felix  ft  Company.  04-6172464.  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass 
03106. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Femar  ft  Co.  (g)  008-t45243-054  Bank  of 
the  Southwest,  N.A..  Custody  Dept  ,  P.O.  Box 
2629,  Houston.  TX  77001. 

Femar.  S.A.  c/o  E.  Federlco  Martinez  Ave. 
de  las  Fuentes  «330.  Mexico  20.  D.F 

Pen  ft  Co.  04-6012985  Gardner  OfBce.  Inc., 
24  Federal  St..  Boston  10.  Mass. 

Penno  ft  Co  04-6013226   New  E:ngland  Mer- 
chants  National    Bank.    135    Devonshire    St 
Boston.  Mass.  02107. 

Fern  ft  Co  95-6112362.  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank,  Trust  Dlv..  14720  Ventura 
Blvd  .  Sherman  Oaks.  CA  91403. 

Ferrajolo.  Francesco.  Bancs  Commerclale 
Itallana,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York.  NY 

Ferrantl  ft  Co  13-6109268  Banca  Nazlonale 
del  Lavoro.  35  W.  51st  St  .  New  York,  NY 

Perro  ft  Co.  04-6013667.  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  Boston. 
Mass    02109:   Fidelity  Fund,  Inc 

Fet*er  ft  Co.  21-6012187.  First  Trenton  Na- 
tional Bank,  1  W    State  St.,  Trenton  4,  N.J. 

Pew-Co.  95-6016809  Evans,  MacCormack  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  463  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles  13. 
Calif. 

Flaco  and  Company  (b)  23-6463943.  Read- 
ing Trust  Company,  515  Penn  St.,  Reading, 
Pa   19603. 

Flbe  ft  Co  36-6415906  Central  National 
Bank  In  Chicago.  Trust  Dept  .  130  La  Salle 
St  .  Chicago.  IL  60603. 

Flco  41-6018969  Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  2338  Central  Ave.  N.E..  Minneapo- 
lis 18,  Minn 

Fid  ft  Co  75-6006002  First  National  Bank 
In  I>allas,  Trust  Dlv,  PO  Box  6031.  Dallas. 
TX  75222 

FIdac.  99-0108517.  First  National  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  Box  3200,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

Fldco.  95-259646.  Pldler  Securities,  c,  o  Cen- 
tral Cashiering  Corporation,  400  S.  Beverly 
Dr  .  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90312. 

Fldelbank  ft  Co.  (a,b,f,h).  72-6041205. 
Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  c/o 
Trust  Dept  ,  PO.  Box  3597,  440  Third  St., 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 

Fidelity  Registration  Co  of  Oklahoma  City 
73-6092440.  Fidelity  Natloi.al  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  P.O.  Box  24128, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla   73134. 

Field  ft  Co.  Eleanor  F.  PUlsbury  Trust 
Estate  and  Oretchen  T  PUlsbury  Ttust  for 
the  Minneapolis  Foundation.  601  PUlsbury 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis  2.  Minn. 

Field  ft  Co.  05-6003317.  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company.  PO  Box  1558,  a/c 
if  5-6881.  Providence,  R  I.  02901. 

Fifth  ft  Co  (a,b)  84-6034848.  c  o  First 
National  Bank.  464  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  608, 
Orand  Junction,  Colo.  81601. 
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Fifth -Main  Company  (b.cf)  31-6028955 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  434  Main  St., 
ZiaiiesvlUe.  Ohio  43701. 

Plhi  ft  C\>  I  a.  b)  37-6077197.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Highland,  100  Broculway. 
Highland.  IL  62249 

Flhuna  Associates  ib,  d  hi  55-6016166 
First  Huntington  National  Bank  PO  Box 
179,  Fourth  Ave.  &  Tenth  St  Huntington. 
WV  26707 

Filnesco  Company  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust.  40  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY, 

File  &  Co  04-6013016  Stale  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351.  Boston. 
Ma.ss    02101 

Automation  Shares,  Inc.; 

Income  Foundation  Fund.  Inc.; 

Investment  Trust  of  Boston,  and 

Pioneer  Fund,  Inc 

Pimar  &  Co  44-0307890.  City  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City.  928 
Grand  Avenue  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo    64141 

Plmln  &  Company  43-6031706  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  Drawer  387,  Main  Post  Ofllce 
St    Louis  66,  Mo 

Pin  &  Co  04-6149721  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,   Mass    02107 

Flnab  and  Company  86-0066829,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Roswell.  Box  1977,  RoeweU,  N. 
Mex. 

Plnaba  Company  (a.  b.  e.  h)  59-6126120 
F.rst  National  Bank  of  Tampa.  PO  Box  1810. 
Tampa.  Fia   33601, 

Plnaba  Company.  75-6010633.  c/o  First  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Lubbock,  Trust  Dept  .  1500 
Broadway,  PC   Box  1241,  Lubbock.  TX  79408 

Plnaba  &  Co    i  a.  b.  c,  e.  f.  g  i  ,  36-6051217 
First  National   Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Evanslon,  c  o  Trust  Dept     PO    Box  712,  800 
Davis  St  .  Evanston,  111    602O4 

Plnabank  &  Co  59-6148887  First  National 
Bank  in  Port  Myers.  PO  Box  1031  Port 
Myers,  Fla 

Flnabco.  (h)  69-6149060  First  National 
Bank.  Trust  Dept  ,  PO  Box  8009.  Ft  Lauder- 
dale. Fla  33310. 

Flnabco  36-6156667  First  National  Bank 
of  Highland  Paj-k.  513  Central  Ave.,  Highland 
Park.  Ill    60O36 

Flnabco  35-6055590  The  First  National 
Bank   of  Wabash    Wabash    Ind    46992 

Flnabob  Co  69-6130310  First  National 
Bank  of  Bradenton  1201  6  Ave  West,  P.O. 
Box  1061    Bradenton,  FL  33505 

Flnaboc  Sc  Co  75-6013286  First  National 
Bank  of  Corslcana,  Corslcana,  Texas 

Flnabor  and  Company  39-0571135  First 
National  Bank  of  Rljxin,  Rlpon    Wise 

Final  ft  Co  First  National  Bank  of  Glen 
Head.  10  Glen  Head  Road.  Glen  Head,  L.I.. 
NY    11645. 

Plnamldd  31-6020828  First  National  Bank 
of  Mlddletnwn  2  S  Main  St  .  Mlddletown. 
Ohio  45042. 

Flnat  ft  Co  36-6018483  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  One  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  ni    60670 

Flnatco.  of  Oklahoma  City.  73-6104249 
Ptdellty  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of 
Oklahoma  City.  PO  Box  24138.  Oklahoma 
City    Okla    73124 

Finawa  and  Company  35-6078298  First  Na- 
tional  Bank  of  Warsaw    Warsaw.  Ind    46580 

Plnawlp  ft  Co  69-6128691  First  National 
Bank  at  Winter  Park,  PO  Box  1000,  Winter 
Park.  Fla    32789 

Plnbar  and  Company  41-6018505  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rochester.  Rochester.  NY 
Minn. 

Flnbeg.  69-6134538.  First  National  Bank  of 
Eau  Oallle,  PO  Box  857,  Eau  Oallle.  Fla. 
Flnber  (H)  25-6077789  First  National  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  1006  State  St    Erie  Pa   16501 

Flnbow  ft  Co.  ia-d,hi  53  «078866  First 
National  Bank  of  Wsishington,  7'rusi  Dept  . 
1701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  N.W  .  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

Pinch  ft  Co.  (d)  64-6081447  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia,  914  Capital  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  33309 
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Plnoo  ft  Co  36-0867306  Bank  of  IlUnols  In 
Champaign,  112  W    Church  St.,  Champaign 

ni. 

Flnco  ft  Co  I  h  I  93-6031671.  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Oregon,  P.O.  Box  3168. 
Portland.  Ore    97208 

Fine  &  Co  04-6178963,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  P  O.  Box  2016    Boston,  Mass   02106 

F.neb  and  Company  54-6037683  First  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  P  O,  Box 
2351,  Roanoke,  Va 

Fmiey  ft  Co  la.bd)  63-6021279.  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Mobile.  PO  Box  2527,  106 
.St    Francis  St  .  MobUe,  Al   36602 

Plnley  ft  Oo  14-0602660  Kingston  Tnist 
Company    27  Main  St  ,  Kingston    NY    12401. 

Flnman  ft  Co  ifi  13-6064421  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15, 
NY.:  Financial  Industrial  F\ind,  Inc 

Finn  4  Co  95-6161932  Bank  of  America 
NT.  ft  S.A.,  111  W.  Seventh  St  ,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90014 

Finol  &  Co  48-6111710  First  National  Bank 
o.'  Lawrence.  746  Massachusetts  St,,  Lawrence 
Kans.  66044 

Pinopp  Financial  Opportunities,  Incor- 
porated, PO  Box  6077  Terminal  Annex.  Loe 
Angeles.  Calif.  90O60, 

Flnseco  95-6032097.  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank,  Ocean  Blvd     Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Pipen  ft  Co  54-6057327  Old  Dominion 
Bank,,  2057  Wilson  Blvd  .  Arlington    Va. 

Fir  ft  Co.  ih.i  04-6012925  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016  Boston  Mass 
02106 

Pirac  ft  Co.  lai  39-6033172  F.rsl  National 
Bank  ft  Truth  Company  of  Racine  500  Wls- 
corisin  Ave  .  Racine,  Wis    53403 

Flrai  Nominees  23-6235368  First  National 
Bank  of  Allentown,  645-649  Hamilton  St., 
Allentown,  Pa 

Pibra  85-6061342  First  National  Bank  of 
Rio  Arriba.  Espanola.  N  M   87532 

Plrban  U  Co,  la-f  i  42-6067560.  First  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  302  Brady  St..  Davenport, 
Iowa  52801 

Firban  Co.  59-6126590  FL'st  National  Bank 
of  Clearwater.  400  Cleveland  St  Clearwater, 
Fla 

Flrbanc  ft  Company  84-6021424  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Englewood    Englewood    Colo 

Flrbanc  ft  Company  59-6135891  First  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company,  Box  8    Boca  Rat-on.  Fla 

Flrbanco-Jax  '59-6140360  F.rst  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Jacksonville,  Box  2397, 
Jacksonville.  Fla  32203 

Flrbankon  ft  Co.  15-6017240.  First  National 
Bank,  Canton.  N.Y. 

Firbanom  Comp>any  74-6036488  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston.  P  O  Box  2557, 
Houston  1,  Texas 

Flrbeau  Company  74-6040609  First  Secu- 
rity National  Bank  of  Beaumont,  P  O.  Box 
3391 .  Beaumont,  Texas 

Plrbeco.  First  Guif  Beach  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,   St    Petersburg   Beach    Fla    33706 

Flrbeth  Company  24-6015016  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Bethle- 
hem, 535  Main  St  ,  Bethlehem.  Pa 

Plrbon  ft  Co.  (h).  39-6033173  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine, 
500  Wisconsin  Ave  .  Racine    Wise    53403. 

Flrcasper  ft  Co  83-6003646  First  National 
Bank  of  Casper  PC  Box  40  Casper,  Wyo. 
82601 

Plrcom  Company  (h) .  24-6015140  c  o  First 
National  Bank,  One  W.  Broad  St  ,  Hazelton, 
PA  18301 

Flren  ft  Co.  (c) .  64-6057327  First  Virginia 
Bank.  7205  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annandale, 
VA  22003 

Flrhaz  Company  (a.  f).  34-6015139  co 
First  National  Bank.  1  W  Broad  St  Hazle- 
ton.  PA  18201. 

Flrjan   ft    Co.    (a,   b,   c.   e,   h)     39^-6059502 
First  National  Bank,  100  W.  Milwaukee  St  . 
JanesvUle,  Wise  53545  Anchor  Venture  Fund, 
Inc. 

FlrUn  and  Company  (a.  b.  c,  d,  h).  47- 
6033747.  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust. 
S.A.  13th  ft  O  SU  .  Lincoln.  NB  68501. 
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Ptrmad  A  Co.  3»-«OST04a.  Ptnt  Wlaconaln 
National  BAnk.  PO  Box  1371.  MadUon.  WUc 
53701 

Flrmar  St  Company  (a-c).  54-6031875  First 
National  Bank  of  Martinsville  and  Henry 
County,  Church  &  Ellsworth  3U..  P.O.  Box 
831.  UartlnsTllIe.  Va.  34113 

Plrnabank  and  Company  54-6081971 
United  Virginia  Bank.  First  National,  C/ o 
Trust  Dept  .  PO  Box  678,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
34605 

Plrnal  A  Co  96-6038071  Bank  of  America 
NT  &  8A  Corporate  Agency  Division.  Ill 
W    7tb,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90014 

FUnap  A  Co  i«.  bi  93-60194904  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv  .  P  O  Box 
3971    Portland,  OR  97308 

Plmat  and  Co  (a,  b)  43-6134109  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  304  E  Washington  St  .  PO  Box 
833.    Iowa    City.    lA    63340 

Flrsco  58-6027419  First  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  P  O    Box  4148,  Atlanta  3,  Oa. 

Flrsco  ft  Co  88-6003467  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  306  N  Virginia  St  ,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Flrsec  47-6046493  The  Omaha  National 
Bank.    Omaha.    Nebr     68109 

Fire  A  Co  36-6081607  Continental  minols 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  S    La  Salle  St..  Chicago  90,  111. 

Flreco.  73-6108901  First  National  Bank. 
PO    Box  1.  StUlwater,  Okla    74074 

Ftrefund  *  Co  94-6118831  WeUs  Fargo 
Bank.  Box  3820.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94120 

Flrfor  Sc  Co  39-0386170  First  National 
Bank.   Fort  Atkinson,   Wise 

Ftrhaz  Company  34-«016139  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  31  W   Broad   St..  Hazleton,  Pa 

Flrjan  Sc  Co  39-6069603  First  National 
Bank,  100  W  Milwaukee  St  .  JanesvlUe,  Wise 

Flrjer  &  Co  33-6066136  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City. 
NJ  07303 

Anchor  Capital  Fund.  Inc.; 

Anchor  Growth  Fund,  Inc.; 

Anchor  Income  Fund,  Inc.; 

Westminster  Fund,  Inc.; 

Pundmmental  Investors,  Inc.:  and 

Washington  National  Fund,  Inc 

Flrkosh  *  Co  39-6064488  First  National 
Bank  In  Oabkoeh  PO  Box  280.  Oshkoeh 
Wise 

Flrlln  and  Company  47-6023747.  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  13th  *  O  Sts  .  Lincoln 
Nebr 

Flrmad  &  Co  39-6037942  First  National 
Bank  of  Madison.  1  S  Plnckney  8t  Madison 
Wise 

Firman  *  Co  01-6009872  First  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank.  P  O  Box  701,  Lewlston 
Me 

Flrmar  *  Company  54-6031875  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Martinsville  and  Henry 
County.  Main  St  .  Martinsville.  Va 

Flrmark  &  Co  45-6016653  First  National 
Bank   PO  Box  1778.  Bismarck.  N   Dak   58501 

Flmabank  and  Company  54-6031971  First 
National  Tnjst  and  Savings  Bank.  PO  Box 
678.  Lynchburg  1.  Va 

Flmabo  Plan  84-6018950  First  National 
Bank  In  Boulder.  P  O  Box  59.  Boulder.  Colo 
80302 

Flmal  &  Co  95-6194810  Bank  of  America 
NT  &  S-A  ,  P  O  Box  2558.  Terminal  Annex 
Loa   Angeles.   Calif    90054 

Plmap  &  Co  93-6019404  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  P  O  Box  2971,  PorUand  Ore 
97208. 

Flmat  &  Co  86-6031344  First  National 
Bank  of  Arizona.  Phoenix,  Box  2551  Phoenix 
Ariz 

Ftrnatco  56-a08«75«  C«t)llna  First  Na- 
tional Bank  103  E  Main  St..  P.O.  Box  530 
Uocolnton.  NC  38093. 

Flrnatco  ft  Co  59-6146608  First  National 
Bank  of  Hollywood.  Hollywood,  Pla. 

FlrantlcU  First  National  Bank,  304  E 
Washington.  P.O.  Box  882.  low*  City,  lA 
53340 
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Ptmbank  Co.  47-6023683  Ftrat  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Omaha,  Omaha  3.  Nebr 

Flmeb  ft  Co  47-6034502  First  Mid  America 
Corporation,  1001  "O"  St  ,  Lincoln.  Nebr 

Flrneaco  Company  13-1037404.  First  North- 
east Securities.  Inc.,  170  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10038 

Flmom  and  Company  (b.  c.  e,  h)  46- 
8011046.  First  National  Bank  In  Sioux  Falls. 
112  S    PhUllps  Ave  ,  Sioux  Falls.  SD    67102 

Flrpo  and  Company.  62-6036353.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  SulUvan  County.  PO  Box 
889,  Klngaport,  Tenn  :  First  Security  Growth 
Fund. 

Flrsco.  68-6027419  First  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  PO    Box  4148,   AUanta,  Ga    30302 

Flrskel  Co  73-6136518  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Tulsa.  PO  Box  1, 
Tulsa,  OK  74102. 

First  Aberdeen.  Inc  (b.  c.  d,  h).  46-8011167 
First  National  Bank  of  Aberdeen,  304  S.  First 
St  .  Aberdeen,  SD  67401 

First  ft  Co  35-8030642  First  Bank  ft  Com- 
pany of  South  Bend,  133  S  Main  St  ,  South 
Bend  11,  Ind 

First  and  Company  (b.  c.  e.  ta) .  7S-6003480. 
First  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Tulsa,  Box  I ,  Tulsa,  Okla  74102 

First  and  Co.  14-6016616  First  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Albany.  36  State  St.,  Albany  7,  NY 

Flrstanco  93-6003338  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Anchorage,  P  O  Box  730.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501 

Flrstatflve  Co  68-6074606  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  P.O.  Box  4148,  AUanta,  Ga. 
30302 

Flrstbank  ft  Co  (f)  91-6066319  SeatUe- 
First  National  Bank.  1001  Fourth  Ave  .  PO 
Box  13667,  SeatUe.  Wash  981 1 1 

First  Banco(h)  33-6397446  First  National 
Bank  of  Lebanon,  760  Cumberland  St., 
Lebanon,  Pa   17043 

First  Barre  ft  Co.  23-6408019.  First  National 
Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre,  11  W.  Market  St.. 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa  18701. 

First  Big  (a-c).  26-1197013  First  National 
Bank.    PO     Box    8,    Greencastle.    PA    17326 

Plrstblue  and  Co.  66-8017526  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bluefleld,  Box  1559,  Bluedeld 
W  Va 

First  Brenco  74-6076429.  First  National 
Bank  Brenham,  Texas  77833 

First  Capco  58-6084763  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  PO  Box  4148,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30302. 

Plrstclnco.  31-6025060  First  National  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  PO  Box  1118.  Cincinnati  1 
Ohio 

First  City  Company  74-6036480  First  City 
Natonal  Bank  of  Houston,  P.O.  Box  2657, 
Houston.  Texas  77001 

First  Co.  38-6063722  First  of  Michigan 
CorporsUon.  1200  Buhl  Bldg .  Detroit  26 
Mich 

First  Common  Co   of  Oklahoma  City   (H) 
73-6001484    First  National   Bank  and   Trust 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City.  Trust  Dept  .  P.O. 
Box  25180.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla    73136 

First  Company  31-4440035  Hay  ft  Com- 
pany. 47  N.  Fourth  St  .  ZanesvUle.  Ohio 

First  Company  34-«014696  First  National 
Bank  of  WUllamsport,  36  W  Third  St ,  ^11- 
llamsport.  Pa. 

FlTBt  Corporation  (g) .  04-6060037  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  PO.  Box  3016.  Boston, 
Mass    02106 

First  Cumberland  Co  62-6040031  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Western 
Maryland.  Truat  Dept  ,  71  Baltimore  St  ,  PO 
Box  250,  Cumberland.  Md   31502 

First  De  Kalb  Associates  (a-c)  36-6073886 
First  National  Bank  In  Dekalb,  141  W.  Lin- 
coln Hwy     DeKalb.  Ill    60116 

First  Fargo  Company  (b,  c.  h)  46-6010643 
First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Fargo.  CO  Trust  Dept  .  15  Broadway.  Fargo. 
N  D   68102 

FlrstOeld  Company  56-8038412  North 
Carolina  National  Bank.  P  O.  Box  120,  Char- 
lott*.  N.C. 
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First  Fort  Collins  ft  Co.  (a.  b) .  84-6066952 
First  National  Bank  In  Port  Collins.  P.O.  Box 
578.  Fort  Collins.  Colo  80621 

First  Gables  59-6108662  Coral  Gables  First 
National  Bank,  PO  Box  430,  Coral  Gables, 
FL  33134 

First  Gee  Company  (H).  41-6079290  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Winona,  c  o  Trust  Dept., 
177  Main  St  ,  Winona,  MN  55987 

Flrstgln  (a,  b,  c,  h)  47-6047319  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Grand  Island,  c/o  Trust  Dept.. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr   68801 

Flrsthiunco.  31-6026687  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Hamilton,  Third 
ft  High  8t«  ,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

First  Investment  Company  of  Norman, 
Oklahoma  73-6138033  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO.  Box  1288.  Norman. 
Okla.  73069 

First  Kalamazoo  Co.  (a-e).  38-6039075. 
First  Nat'l  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Kala- 
mazoo. 108  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich    49006. 

First  Larimer  ft  Co.  (h)  84-6065107  First 
National  Bank  In  Port  Collins.  P.O.  Box  678, 
Port  Collins.  Colo.  80531. 

First  Main  Company  41-8036275  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Winona,  c  o  Trust  Dept.,  177 
Main  St.,  Winona,  Minn.  56987. 

Flrstmass  and  Co  34-6621264.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  In  MassUlon.  11  Uncoln  Way  W., 
MassUlon.  Ohio  44646. 

Flrstmont  Company.  23-6415039.  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  366  Broad  St .  Montoursvllle.  Pa. 
17754. 

First  Mortgage  Company  86-6008648  First 
National  Bank  In  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque. 
N  Mex 

First  National  Associates  la.  b.  c.  f).  86- 
6012373  First  National  Bank  In  Albuquerque. 
Box  1306.  Albuquerque.  NM 

First  National  Bank.  23-0793916  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lebanon.  760  Cumberland 
St..  Lebanon.  Pa  17042 

First  NaUonal  HuntsvUle  Co  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Huntsvllle.  PO  Box  670, 
Hunstvllle.  Texas  77340 

Flrstnewco  31-4265149  First  National 
Bank  of  Newark,  68  W  Church  St  ,  Newark. 
Ohio  43065 

Flrstnox  ft  Co.  31-8039171.  Flrst-BCnox  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO  Box  871.  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

First  of  Muskogee  Company.  73-6091610. 
First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Muskogee.   P.O.    Box    1568,    Muskogee,   Okla. 

First  Oley  Co  23-8299727.  First  National 
Bank  of  Oley,  Oley,  Pa 

Flrstop  ft  Co  48-6120961.  First  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  P  O.  Box  88,  Topeka,  Kans. 

First  Pennsylvania  Company.  23-6210716. 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 15th  ft  Chestnut  Sts  .  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19101. 

First  Platte  First  National  Bank  of  North 
Platte.  P.O.  Box  10,  North  P'.atte.  N.  B. 
69101 

First  Point.  39-6054366.  First  National 
Bank  of  Stevens  Point.  519  Main  St  .  Stevens 
Point,  Wise. 

First  RegUtratlon  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City. 
73-6001483  (b.  c,  h) .  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Oklahoma  City.  Trust 
Dept  .  P  O  Box  2518.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
73125 

First  Roewell  Company.  86-0066629.  First 
National  Bank  of  Roswell,  Box  1977,  Ros- 
well,  N  Mex 

First  Securities  Agency  75-1311046  First 
National  Btnk  of  Brownfleld,  Box  1067, 
Brownfleld,  TX  79316 

First  Stock  Company  74-6050628  First 
National  Bank  of  Waco,  P  O  Box  960.  Waco, 
Texas 

First  Tlndal  Company  53-8034708.  First- 
Second  National  Bank  and  Ttust  Company, 
71  Baltimore  St  ,  Cumberland,  Md 

First  Trust  ft  Co  (h).  84-6033690  First 
National  Bank  In  Fort  Collins,  Box  578,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo  80531. 
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Tint  Trust  Co.  36-8013703.  c/o  National 
City  Bank  of  EvansvlUe.  PO  Box  868,  Evans- 
villa.  Ind  47701 

Flrstway  Company  23-6238361  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  13  W.  Main 
St  ,  Waynesboro.  PA  17268 

Flrstwest  ft  Co  95-6039839.  First  Western 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  648  S  Spring  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

First  Westland  Co  52-6083566.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  West 
Maryland.  Trust  Dept  .  71  Baltimore  St  . 
PO    Box  250.  Cumberland.  Md    21503. 

First  Wilkes  4  Co  23-6408018  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre,  U  W.  Market 
St ,  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701. 

Flrwat  46-6020049  First  National  Bank  of 
Watertown,  One  Kemp,  Watertown,  SJD 
57201. 

Flsco.  04-6330406.  Bay  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  One  State  St  ,  Lynn,  MA  01901. 

Flseco  Financial  Services  Corporation,  148 
Cain  St  ,  AtlanU  OA  30303 

Fish  &  Co  04-6140639  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston.  Mass  02107. 

Fisher  ft  Co.  51-6015761.  Farmers  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  Georgetown.  Del 

Plsk  ft  Co  13-6062527  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York 
16,  NY. 

Flske  ft  Co.  Alfred  F  Plllsbury  Trust 
Estate,  601  Plllsbury  Bldg,  Minneapolis  2, 
Minn 

Flsoco  76-6023236  First  Southwest  Com- 
pany, Mercantile  Bank  Bldg,  Dallas,  Tex 
75201. 

Fitch  and  Comoany  74-6036567  Alamo 
National  Bank  of  San  Antonio.  P  O  Box  900, 
San  Antonio  6,  Texas 

FItaeu  ft  Company  59-8128874  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Eustls, 
100  N  Bay  St  ,  Eustls,  Fla 

Plvco  22-6106636  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza, 
Newark,  N  J  07101. 

Five  ft  Co  (h).  04-8338202.  Plttsfleld  Na- 
tional Bank.  5  North  St..  P.O.  Box  1143,  Pltts- 
fleld.  MA  01201 

Five-Bank  ft  Co  Arlington  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank.  Life  Insurance  Dept  .  626 
Massachusetts  Ave  .   Arlington,  Mass    02174 

FIveco.  68-6074606  First  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  PO    Box  4148,  Atlanta,  Ga    30302 

Five  North  Federal  Company  42-8149364 
First  National  Bank  of  Mason  City.  Box  411, 
Mason  City,  lA  50401. 

Fives  ft  Co.  13-6214758  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St  .  New  York, 
NY   10005 

Flxedplteb  31-6033993  First  National  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  PO  Box  1118,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  45201. 

FIxfund  St  Co  94-8064995  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia N.A  ,  400  California  St  .  San  Francisco 
20.  Calif. 

Flab  &  Co.  (e).  75-6094943.  Reoubllc  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas.  PO.  Box  2964.  Dallas 
TX  75221 

Plabo  ft  Co.  59-6137161.  Florida  National 
Bank  and  Company,  303  First  St  ,  Box  2651, 
W  PalmB*ach,FL. 

Flaco  53-6083264  Union  Trust  Company 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  15th  ft  H  Sts  . 
Washington,  DC  30006. 

Flake  ft  Co  06-6119633  Waterbury  Na- 
tional Bank.  105  Grand  St  ,  Waterbury,  Conn 
06701 

Flame  Co  ^f>  56-«nflfi<>44  Wafhcrla  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  B-x  307S  Winston- 
Salem,  NC    27102:    Integon  Cun-^. ration 

Flatop  and  Company  55  «n  18863  Flat 
Top  National  Bank  Cor  of  Federal  A  Raleigh 
Sts  .  Bluefleld,  W  Va 

Fleet  ft  Co  95-6126027  Bank  of  California, 
N.A..  PO  Box  54208.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90054. 

Flemston  Comoany.  62-8041797.  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Nashville,  P.O.  Box  76.  Nash- 
vlUe.  TN  37202. 
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Fieuher  A  Co  37-6024645  Citizens  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Decatur,  c  o  Trust  Dept..  336  N. 
Water  St  .  Decatur.  Ill   62625 

Plett  ft  Co  95-6203730  Bank  of  America 
N.T.  ft  S.A.,  PC  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054 

Flic  ft  Co  56-6073461  First  Union  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  North  Carolina,  301  S  Ttyon 
St.,   PO    Box    10311.   Charlotte.   NC    28201. 

Fllcka  &  Co  idi  06-612612  The  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Connecticut,  c,  o  Trust  Oper- 
ations. 1  Atlantic  St  ,  Stamford,  Conn    06904 

FUco  ft  Co.  37-6099033  Franklin  Life  In- 
surance Company,  One  Franklin  Square, 
Springfield,  ni.  62706. 

Fllnn  ft  Falrman  51-6015126W  Wilming- 
ton Trust  Comptmy.  Wilminglon,  Del    19899 

Float  &  Co  04-6013757  Boston  Floating 
Hospital,  30  Ash  St  ,  Boston  11.  Mass. 

Ploco  22-6132311  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07101. 

Flood.  Joseph  and  McAuley.  Raymond.  36- 
1183230  Halsey,  Stuart  4  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York.  N  Y    10004 

Florllake  &  Company  59-6137063.  Florida 
National  Bank  at  Lakeland,  P.O.  Box  40, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Florlando  ft  Co.  59-6128585.  Florida  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Orlando,  P  O.  Box  3593,  Or- 
lando   Fla    32802 

Florpete  &  Co  59-6125859.  Florida  NaUonal 
Bank  at  St  Petersburg,  P.O.  Box  1191,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla   33731, 

Flotru  and  Company  59-6125540  Florida 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O  Box 
625,  Miami  4,  Fla. 

Flow  ft  Co.  13-1983525  Mayflower  Securi- 
ties Co.,  Inc..  32  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y 
10004. 

Floyd  and  Company.  95-6036154.  United 
California  Bank.  600  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90014. 

Ply  ft  Co.  04-6115361  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass  03107. 

Flynn  M.  ft  Co.  13-6062521.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  NY. 

FMB  Company  38-6058335  Farmers  & 
Merchants  National  Bank.  P  O  Box  308.  94  W. 
Main   St..   Benton   Harbor.    Mich    49022. 

F  N  B  Company,  04-1339950  Pramlngton 
National  Bank  80  Concord  St,  Pramlng- 
ton. Mass 

FNB  Company  75-6025747  First  Nationa: 
Bank  of  Midland,  Box  1599,  Midland    Texaf 

FNB  &  Company  35-6201410  c  o  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  322  N  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  735 
Kokomo.  Ind.  46001 

FNB  &  Company  73-8113040  The  Fourth 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa.  P  O.  Box  270,  Boulder 
at  Sixth,  Tulsa   Okla   79701. 

FNB  Inc  46-6011919  First  National  Bank 
of  Black  Hills,  Drawer  2048.  Rapid  City.  SX) 
57702 

FNB  Nonrxinee  Comoany  25-6063537  F^,rst 
National  Bank  in  Indiana  PO  Box  400.  In- 
diana. Pa    15701 

POAT  ft  Co.  30-6083907  First  National 
Bank  of  Appleton,  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  200  W 
College  Ave  ,  Appleton,  Wise   54911 

Foerderer  &  Foerderer  if  I  23-6243200  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
Box  8786,   Philadelphia    Pa     19101 

Fog  ft  Co,  04  6149722  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass   02107 

Fogg  ft  Co  04-6172461  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  P  O   Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass   02106 

Foil  ft  Co  04-214436  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  State  St  Boston. 
Mass.  02106. 

Folet  ft  Co.  95-6219969  Union  Bank.  Trust 
Dept  .  Fifth  &  Flgueroa  Sts  P  O  Box  3100, 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90054 

Foley  ft  Co  04-6191501  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Mass.  02109. 

Fone    ft    Co.    43-6079016.    Boatmen  s    Na- 
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tlonal   Bank  of  St    Louis,  P  O    Box   236    St 
Louis.  Mo   63166 

Fonla  &  Co  (f  1  36-6019123  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank  c  o  Trust  Dept.,  337  Oolumbla 
St  ,  Lafayette,  Ind   47902 

Food  ft  Co  94-6200455  Bank  of  California 
N,A  .  400  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
Calif    04120 

Forbank  &  Co  13-6219459,  Bankers  Trust 
Company    16  Wall  St     New  York,  N  Y    10015 

Porco  22-6106634  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza 
Newark,    N.J,    07101, 

Ford  Anderson  ft  Co  04-6042673  Hale  & 
Dorr    60  State  St  ,  Boston  9    Mas* 

Ford   &   Co    04-6012866    Old   Colonv   Trust 
Company.  P  O.  Box  2016.  Boston  Mass'  02106 
Putnam  Vista  F\ind, 

Ford  i  Jones  44-6015360,  First  Trust  Bank 
3727   Frederick   Blvd  ,   St    Joseph    Mo    64506 

Pordyce  &  Company  if;  04-6014357  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Company,  c  o  Trust  Dept .  1336 
Massachusetts  Ave  (Harvard  Sq  ) .  Cam- 
bridge    MA    02138 

Forest  4  Co  56-6117326  First  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  Carolina.  P  O.  Box  2114, 
Wlnsion-Salem    NC  27102. 

PORFLOR  &  Co  ihi  48-6148284  Fourth 
National  Bank  and  Trjst  Company  c  o  Tnigt 
Dept,.  PO    Box  1090.  Wichita,  Kans    67201. 

Porman  &  Co  22-604119:  National  State 
Bank    68   Broad   St  .    Elizabeth     N  J. 

Fornaarc  A  Co.  (hi  48-6130845  Fourth 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  c  r  Trust 
Dept     PO   Box  1090    Wichita,  KS  67201 

Formorg  Co  84-0205287  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Moriran    Fort  Morgan    CO  80701, 

Fort  4  Co  75-6013887  Fort  Worth  NaUonal 
Bank.  PO    Box  2050.  Port  Worth,  Texas, 

Fort  and  Company  54-6031877  National 
Bank  A  Trust  Company  Box  711  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Port  Blllines  Fund  Co  22-6073472.  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Gloucester 
Countv.  2  S   Broad  .St  .  Woodbury    N  J    08096 

Forth  A  Co.  (a-d^  48-6104944  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Tru.st  Compiinv.  c  o  Trust 
Deot  ,   PO    Box    1090    Wichita,   KS   67201 

Fortrus  A  Co  84-6020814  Poudre  Vallev 
National  Bank  of  Fort  Collins,  Fort  CoUlns 
Colo. 

Forum  A  Co.  (h)  04-6228293  Pittsfield  Na- 
tional Bank,  6  North  St.,  P  O.  Box  1142  Pltts- 
neld,    MA   01201. 

Forward  A  Co.  39-8131562.  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  1271  Madison,  WI 
53701 

Forwash  ft  Co  38-6048926  c  o  Detroit  Bank 
and  TYust  Company  211  W  Fort  St..  Detroit, 
Mich    48231 

Poster  A  Co.  23-6200000.  Provident  National 
Bank.  17th  A  Chestnut  Sts  .  Philadelphia.  Pa 
19101. 

Fots  ft  Co.  (fl  75-«108127  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas  Paclf.c  at  Erway,  P  O. 
Box  2964    Dallas    Texas   75221 

Foundco  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 433  S.  Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles  Calif. 
90064  The  TI  Corporation  i  of  California) 
Foundation 

Four  A  Co  13-6066579  United  States  Tnist 
Company  of  New  York,  45  Wall  St.,  New 
York  5,  NY 

Fowler  4  Co  13-6066947  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  1  Wall  St.  New 
York  5   N  Y 

Fox  4  Co  If,  23-6420936  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  BkDx 
P~a6    Philadelphia,  PA   19101 

Fox  Thompson  A  Co  94-6061761  Hong 
Kong  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  80  Sut- 
ter St     San   Francisco  4    Calif 

Foye  A  Co  13-6021162  First  National  City 
Bank,  399  Park  Ave     .New  York  22    N  Y 

Fra  4  Oc  84-6039322  First  Trust  Corpora- 
tion   444   Sherman   St      i:>en\er    Colo    80203. 

Prab  4  Co  04-6037926  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devoiishire  St.. 
Boston,  Mass    02107 

Pram  A  Co.   12-1088640    French  American 
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Banking    Corpomtlon,    130    Broadway.    New 
York  5.  NY 

Prampton  ft  Oo.  57-6018498.  The  Plrrt  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina  1208  Wash- 
ington St  .  P  O   Box  111,  Columbia   3  C   39302 

Krancme  *  C-o  33-6097321  Midland  Bank. 
30    E    Ridgewood    Ave      Paramu-S     NJ     07663. 

Prank  i  Co  : 4-6046709  Pl.-s:  Trust  Com- 
pany of  .\;i>any,  35  State  St  ,  Albany.  NY 
13201 

PrankJln  ft  Co  23-6480631  Fldeiity  Bank 
135  S  Brcmd  *  Walnut  Sts  Philadelphia.  PA 
l:il09     Cn;v»rsi",y  of  Pennsylvania 

Prankim  Company  (H-6023774  Pranklln 
County  Trust  Company  334  Main  St  ,  are«n- 
fleld.  Mass  01301 

Prant«d  43-3600632  S  T  Alcufl  ft  Co..  810 
Whr.ney    Bldg  .   New   Orleans    La    70130 

Pranz  Pence  33 -»4«0147  P'.rst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Tr'ast  Company  P  O.  Box 
8786   Philadelphia   PA  19101 

Praaer  It  Co  13-«067344  Nataonal  Bank  of 
Weatchester  31  Mamaronack  Ave  White 
PlAl:is    N  Y 

Prawley  John  P  ft  Co  04-«013018  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  PO  Bok 
351.   Boston,   Ma&3    02101 

Scudder  Stevens  ft  Clark  Common  Stock 
l*und.  Inc  . 

Scudder  Stevens  ft  Clark  Fund.  Inc 

PYazer  Jamea  N  36-9360049,  Powell.  Oold- 
steia  Praz*.-  4  Murphy,  1130- The  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  Bldg  .  Atlanta  3, 
Oa. 

Praeolco,  13-195«9S3  Prazee  OUflers  ft 
Comp*ny.  Inc  55  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 
1000«. 

Pred  ft  Co.  (b.cii)  06-6022965  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Haven.  Trust  Dept..  P  O, 
Drawer  402  New  Haven.  CT  06513 

Predertcktown  ft  Company  (a^f).  63- 
6063753  Prederlcktown  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 30  N  Market  St  (or  Box  548).  Pred- 
erick   Md   21701, 

Pree  ft  Co  04-«013235  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonahlra  St., 
Boston,  Mass  03107  1  Emerson  St,  East. 
Melrose  MA  03178 

Preer  ft  Co  36-6060649  ConUnental  nil- 
nola  National  Bank  and  Tniat  Company  of 
Chicago.  331  S    La  Salle  St  .  Chicago  90.  HI 

Pren  ft  Co,  (di  35-6007541  Merchants 
National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis. CO  Trust  Dept  US.  Meridian  St.. 
Indianapolis.  Ind    49204. 

Prench  ft  Co  04-6066310  Bute  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  351.  Boston. 
Itlass    03101     Keystone  Custodian  Pund.  Inc 

Prench  ft  Company  Royal  Trust  Company. 
247  Duckworth  St  .  St  Johns.  Nfid 

Prenco  04-6193268  Prlend  Investment. 
Inc.,  1  Emerson  St  .  E  ,  Melrose,  Mass    03176 

Preaco.  95-6107106  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  P  O  Box  3097,  Terminal  Annex. 
Lroa  Angeles,  Cal,  90064, 

Prledmar  ft  Co  (bi  94-«221313  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Richmond,  c  o  Trust  Dept..  Ninth  ft 
MacDooald  Ave.  Richmond,  CaJlf    94801, 

Prtend  Pence,  2»-«4a0148  Plrai  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P,0  Box 
8786   Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Prlendly  Co  11-6008063  National  Bank  of 
North  .America.  80  Hempstead  Ave..  West 
Hempstead    NY    11563 

Projack  Co  45-6010309  Plrst  NaUonal  Bank 
In  Grand  Porks.  Box  570,  Grand  Porks.  N  D 

Pront  ft  Co  04-8178647  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  ft  Co  ,  10  Poet  Office  3q  ,  Boston, 
Mass    03100 

Proet  ft  Co,  04-6173463,  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  3018,  Boston,  Mass 
03106 

PSB  Company  75-6011897  Plrst  State 
Bank,  PO    Box  2633    Odessa    TX  79760 

PSC  ft  Company  56-0323638  Plrst  Secu- 
rities Corporation,  111  Corcoran  St.  Dur- 
ham. NC, 

P8-N-CO  (t-h)  33-6437971  Plrst  Strouda- 
burg  National  Bank.  Stroudsburg.  Pa    18360 

PSE  ft  Co  04-1287350  Emery,  P  3  ft  Co  . 
Inc.  Ill  Devonshire  St  ,  Boston  9.  Mass 
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FPC  ft  Co  8+^039333  Plrst  Trust  Corpo- 
ration, 4444  Sherman  St  ,  Denver,  Colo  80003 

Pudger  ft  Co  95-6066759  Beverly  Hills  Na- 
tional Bank,  P  O   Box  908   Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Pijlgap  Co  Plrst  National  Bank  of  Catawba 
County.  39  Second  St  ,  N  W  .  Hickory,  NC, 

Puller  ft  Co  (f)  04-6013857  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P  O  Box  3016,  Boston.  Mass 
02106 

Pulton  Company  23-6242900  Pulton  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lancaster,  Trust  Dept..  7  N. 
Queen  St  .  Lancaster,  PA  17604 

PunaUon  ft  Co  (f),  91-6098236  Seattle 
Plrst  National  Bank,  1001  Pourth  Ave,  P  O. 
Box  12657,  Seattle,  WA  98111 

Punco,  95-2556630  Central  Cashiering 
Corporation.  400  S  Beverly  Dr  .  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif    90312     Punds  International,  Ltd, 

Pund  ft  Co  13  6173316  County  Trust  Com- 
pany. 235  Main  St  .  White  Plains.  NY 

Punda  ft  Co  (h),  84-6016411  Denver 
United  States  National  Bank.  Denver  US, 
Center.  Denver,  Colo   80217 

Punda  ft  Co  36-6050642  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  S    La  Salle  St,,  Chicago  90,  HI 

Punda  ft  Company  38-6061079  Muskegon 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  335  W  Western 
Ave  .  Muskegon,  Mich 

Punda  Rayoo  58-6064906.  The  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  OalnesvUle.  Gainesville.   Oa, 

Pundlnco  Plnanclal  Investors  Corporation. 
148  Cain  St  .  Atlanta,  Ga   30303 

Pund  of  Nations  94-620500  The  Bank  of 
America  N,A.,  PO  Box  3415.  Rlncon  Annex. 
San  Pranclaco,  Calif  94120 

Punl  ft  Co  06-6126098  Hartford  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  Equity  Products  Dejjart- 
ment.  777  Main  St.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115 

Purben  ft  Co.  23-6238130  SchuylkUl  Haven 
Trust  Company,  Schuylkill   Haven.  Pa. 

Purco  (bi  Carroll  County  Trtist  Co..  Trust 
Dept,.  Main  St..  Conway,  NH  03810 

Purl  ft  Co,  04-6324598  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  351.  Boston, 
Mass.  03101 

Pusterle  ft  Co  13-6300993  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  6th  Ave,  at  40th 
St  .  New  York,  NY   10018 

Puzz  ft  Co  04-6314443  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  State  St  ,  Boston. 
Mass   02106 

Oabfla.  a  Co-partnership  59-6173884  Plor- 
tda  National  Bank  at  Coral  Gables,  PO  Box 
1609.  Coral  Gables.  Pla  33134 

Oabln  and  Company  (b.  h)  Prank  Straat, 
P  O  Box  1470.  Church  St.  Station.  New  York, 
NY. 

Gaff  ft  Co  04-6140643  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St,. 
Boston.  Mass.  03107 

Gage  ft  Co  06-6003316  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pltil  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  1668, 
Providence.  R  I.  03901 

Oagnon  ft  Oo  04-6087190  Union  National 
Bank.  PO    Box  630,  Lowell,   Mass    01863 

Gain  ft  Co  36-6416907  Central  National 
Bank  in  Chicago.  Trtist  Dept  ,  180  La  Salle 
St  ,  Chicago,  IL  60603 

Gale  ft  Co  (d)  (f)  36-3483116  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept,. 
Ill  W    Monroe  8t  ,  Chicago,  IL  60690 

Gales  and  Company  16-6034582  Security 
Trust  Company.  One  East  Ave  .  Rochester. 
NY  14604 

Galley  ft  Co  04-3399833  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361.  Boston. 
Mass    03101 

Gait  ft  Co  .  04-6013336  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St. 
Boston.  Mass  03107. 

Gangway  ft  Co  04-6234558  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  351. 
Boston.  Mass   03101 

Gans  ft  Co.  (f).  04-6013930  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  PO  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass 
03106 

Gansel  ft  Co  13-6033163  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
15.  NY 

Gar  ft  Co    95-6358619    California  Bankers 
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Trust  Company,  One  Wllshlre  Bldg  ,  634  S 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif   90017. 

Gardco  99-6005745  Bishop  Trust  Com- 
pany. Limited.  PO.  Box  3390.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96804. 

Garden  St.  Co  06-0304620  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  140  Garden 
St..  HarUord.  Conn   06115 

Garland  ft  Company  (b).  75-6020638  Re- 
public NaUonal  Bank  of  DaUas,  P.O.  Box 
2716  Dallas.  Texas  75221 

Garlaw  ft  Co  (f)  21-0742859  South  Jersey 
National  Bank.  Broadway  ft  Cooper  Sts, 
Camden,  N.J    08101. 

Oarran  ft  Company  (a.b).  04-6014358. 
Cambridge  Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept., 
1336  Massachusetts  Ave  (Harvard  Sq.). 
Ounbrldge.  MA  02138. 

Garven  &  Comjiany.  The  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany, 626  W.  Pender  St..  Vancouver.  B.C.. 
Canada. 

Oasco.  13-5369610.  Sazton.  O.A.  ft  Co.,  Inc., 
62  Wall  St  .  New  York  5.  NY. 

Oass  ft  Co  (b).  88-6011167.  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  Trust  Dept  .  300  E  Carson, 
PO    Box   190.  Las  Vegas,  Nev    89101 

Gates,  Edwin  D.  24-0646960  Citizens  Safe 
Dep<j6n  and  Trust  Company.  102  N  Main  St,, 
Coudersport.  Pa, 

Gateway  and  Company  (A).  16-6115787. 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Comptany  of  Southern 
New  York.  84  Court  St  ,  Blnghamton.  NY 
13903. 

Gator.  69-6145439.  Plrst  National  Bank  ot 
Sti^rt,  Trust  Dept.,  Drawer  394,  Stuart.  PL 
33404. 

Gaudette  ft  Co.  03-6003946  Nashua  Trust 
Company.  194  Main  St,.  Nashua,  N  H    03060 

Gavin  ft  Co.  13-6123346  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1479  Church  St. 
Station,  New  York,  NY  10008. 

Oaw  ft  Co.  52-6037548  Farmers  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Annapolis,  5  Church  Circle,  Annapo- 
lis. Md. 

OBT  Co.  47-044790  Omaha  National  Bank, 
1700  Parnam  St  ,  Omaha,  NB  68103.  Gewge 
Brandels  Testamentary  Trust. 

GCO.  25-6073409  Union  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  PO  Box  837.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15230, 

Geary  ft  Co.  (c),  94-6065005  Crocker-Citi- 
zens National  Bank,  1  Montgomery  St,.  San 
Francisco.  Calif   94120 

Geco  ft  Company  34-0264125,  Green.  Erb 
ft  Co  .  Inc  .  1718  The  Superior  Bldg..  Cleve- 
land 14.  Ohio, 

Gee  ft  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 25  King  St..  W.  Toronto.  Ont..  Canada. 

Gee  ft  Osmpany  94-6168146  Hugh  Gee  As- 
sociates. Inc..  601  California  St..  Suite  711. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Oeegee  ft  Co  34-6612769.  Cleveland  Trtist 
Company.  P  O  Box  8147,  Cleveland,  OH  44101 

Gem  ft  Co.  (c).  04-6012926.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O,  Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass 
02106 

Gemfund  ft  Co.  94-6190693  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N.A.,  Mutual  Funds  Division,  400  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUI.  94130: 
Agefund,  Ine, 

Gemini  ft  Co,  25-6077775  Sectirlty -Peoples 
Trust  Company,  Erie,  Pa,  16512, 

Genamex  Co  American  Express  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation.  65  Broadway, 
New   York   NY   10006. 

Genco  (h)  38-6076817  Genessee  Merchants 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  One  E,  First  St..  PUnt. 
Mich    48502 

General  Investment  Partnership.  39- 
6137674.  General  Investment  Partnership, 
Suite  460,  611  E  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  Milwaukee, 
Wise    63303, 

Genoy  ft  Co.  13-6030780.  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  33  Wall  St., 
New  York.  NY,  10016, 

Gensoc  ft  Co  13-6380323  Soclete  Generale. 
66  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY    10006 

George  ft  Co  23-6041194.  National  Newark 
ft  Essex  Bank.  744  Broad  St,  Newark,  N  J 
07101 

George    ft   Co.    04-6040736.    New    England 


Merchants  National   Bank.   Securities  Clear- 
ance Dept   38  State  St  .  Boston,  Mass, 

George  &  Company  63-6043617  American 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mobile 
9,   Ala. 

George,  WlllU  ft  Co  13-6021936  Irving 
Trust  Company,  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15.  NY 

Georgia  Company  58-6075103.  Georgia 
Railroad  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust 
Dept  ,  Augusts,  Oa  30903 

Gepco,  22-6106541,  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza. 
Newark,  N  J    07101 

Gerald  ft  Co  41-6083882  O  J  Bratter  ft 
Company,  940  Carglll  Bldg,.  Minneapolis. 
Minn    55402 

Gerco  35  6209481  The  Peoples  Trust  and 
Savings  Company.  913  8.  Calhoun  St..  Port 
Wayne.   Ind    46802. 

Gerlco(f)  56-6089049  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  3075,  Winston- 
Salem.  NC,  27102, 

Gerlach  ft  Co,  13-6021165,  Plrst  NaUonal 
City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  NY 

Oerlen  ft  Co..  a  partnership  ib)  54- 
6080498.  2734  Port  Ave..  Lynchburg.  Va 
24504 

Gerog  Company  22-1238108  George  A 
Rogers  ft  Co..  Inc  .  120  Broadway,  New  York 
NY    10005 

Gerrlsh  ft  Company.  04-6013493.  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  225  Prank- 
lln St.,   Boston.    Mass    02110 

Gerroll  ft  Company  McHenry  State  Bank, 
3510  W   Elm  St,,  McHenry,  IL  60050 

Gerry  ft  Co  05-6023672  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company.  PO  Box  1558.  Provi- 
dence.  R.I.,    02901 

Gesco.  62  6039964  Genesco,  111  Seventh 
Ave,.  N.  Nashville  3,  Tenn, 

Gesco  Pooled  Trust  Investment  Fund. 

Genesco  Employees  Retirement  Trust: 

Berland    Shoe    Company    Profit    Sharing 
Plan; 

L,  Orelf  Pension  Trust,  and 

English-American  Pension  Trust 

Ohlron  ft  Co  .  13-2642767  Jordan,  G  P  ft 
Co..  Inc.   144  Bro€U*way.  New  York,  ?^T  10018 

Glannlnl  Co  94-6061260  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S  A  ,  P  O  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San   FrancKsco,  Calif    94120 

Glbbs  ft  Co  06-6034608  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut,  c  o  Trust  Operations. 
1    AUantlc   St      Stamford.   Conn     06904 

Gibson.  F  E  ft  Co  34-6604669  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  The,  Loans  ft  Securities 
Dept  .  916  Euclid  Ave  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

Old  ft  Co  (a)  35-6210697  Marshall  County 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  314  N  Michigan 
St  ,   Plymouth,   Ind    46563 

Gleb  ft  Co  41-6079654  Glebank,  O  O  ,  760 
Grain  Exchange.  Minneapolis.  Minn    55415 

Glf  ft  Co  36  6050544  Continental  Dllnols 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231  S    La  Salle  St  .  Chicago  90.  ni 

Gilbert  ft  Co  22-6026862  Trust  Comnany 
of  New  Jersey.  35  Journal  Sq  .  Jersey  City  6. 
N.J. 

Gilbert  Securities  Limited  Royal  Trust 
Company  TTie  P  O  Box  730.  Place  d'Armes, 
Montreal  1   Que  .  Canada, 

OUco  04-6220088  Holyoke  National  Bank. 
225  High  St  ,  Holyoke,  Mass 

GUI  ft  Co  13^66950  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St  New  York 
5.  NY, 

Gillespie  ft  Co  36-6035162  Amertcan  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago, 
Box  DD,  Chicago,  111    60690 

OlUles  ft  Co  13-6109253  Marine  Midland 
Bank  of  Southeastern  New  York.  347  Main 
St..  Poughkeepsle,  NY   12602 

Oilman  ft  Co  06-6074770  Union  Trust 
Company,  Trust  Dept  .  Church  ft  Elm  St,. 
New  Haven.  CT  06610 

Ollmet  ft  Co  13  6303534  Irving  Trust 
Company.  Personal  Trust  Division,  1  Wall  St,. 
New  York    NY   10015 

OUmore  ft  Company  15-6017231  Plrst- 
Clty  National  Bank  of  Blnghamton,  3  Che- 
nango St.,  Blnghamton,  NY 
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Gllsac  and  Company  54-6031972.  United 
Virginia  Bank  First  Nation,  c  o  Trust  Dept  , 
PO.  Box  678.  Lynchburg.  Va    24606 

Glna  Co.  01-6021694  First  Manufacturers 
National  Bank.  P  O.  Box  630.  Lewlston.  Me 

Gins  ft  Co  04-6214080  Guarantee  Mutual 
Assurance  Company  of  America.  440  Lincoln 
St  .   Worcester.   Mass    01605 

Oltfund  ft  Co.  94-6190712  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. N.A  .  Mutual  Punds  Division,  400 
California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif 
94120    (Competitive  Associates,  Inc  ) 

Glade  ft  Co  04-6226075  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass   02110. 

Gleason  ft  Co  04-6013505  Hutchlns  & 
Wheeler.  294  Washington  St  ,  Boston  8.  Mass 

Glels  ft  Co  94-6197303  Bank  of  California, 
N.A.,  400  California  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.   94120. 

Glen  ft  Co.  36-6072444  National  Bank  of 
Austin,  5645  W    Lake  St  .  Chicago  44,  ni 

Glenlalco  14-6031826  Glens  Palls  National 
Bank  and  Trtist  Company,  250  Glen  St  ,  Glens 
Falls,  NY 

Glenn  ft  Co  23-6254586  Peoples  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Norristown,  The, 
43  E.  Main  St,,  Norristown,  Pa 

Oleve  ft  Co  (a-d,  e).  74-6091556  Southern 
National  Bank,  PO.  Box  2529,  921  Main  St  , 
Houston.  TX   77001 

Glo  ft  Co.  (F)  35-1154335.  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  The.  P.O. 
Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 

Globe  ft  Co  04-6013024.  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company.  P  O   Box  1647,  Boston  5,  Mass 

Gloucester  ft  Co  04-6219322.  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  2(X3  Berk- 
eley St,  Boston,  Mass    02117 

Glyns  Nominees  Limited  Glyn  Mills  ft  Co 
67  Lombard  St.  London  EC    3,  England 

GMP  Company  ih)  75-6025748  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Midland,  P  O  Box  270,  Mid- 
land. Texas  79701 

Gmster  ft  Co  94-6087349  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A..  PO.  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif    94120 

GNB  Company  (a,  b,  c  hi  35-6014058  O&n' 
National  Bank.  504  Broadway.  PC  Box  209. 
Gary,   IN   46402 

Onll  ft  Co  75-6082209,  Plrst  National  Bank 
in  Dallas  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Box  6031.  Dallas 
TX   75223 

Goal  ft  Co  95-6261939  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A..  Ill  W  Seventh  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90014 

Goco  ( e ) .  43-6079623  Commerce  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  210  Commerce  Bldg.  (PO  Box 
248),  Kansas  City.   Mo    64141 

Godwin  ft  Co  (a,  b)  13-6065159  Under- 
writers Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  50  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY    10004 

Gold  and  Company  94—6092620  Golden 
Gate  National  Bank,  130  Montgomery  St  , 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Goldbranch  and  Company.  56-6042666 
Branch  Banking  ft  Trust  Company,  200  E 
Walnut  St  .  Ooldsboro.   N  C 

Oolee  ft  Co  31-0620646  George  Eustls  ft 
Co..  608  Trl  State  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Good  ft  Co.  (f)  23-1691524  Plrst  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  The. 
P  O  Box  8786.  Philadelphia,  PA  19101.  (PML 
Growth  Pund. Inc  ) 

Goodbank  ft  Co  34-6616242  Goodyear 
Bank.  1177  E    Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44306 

Goodln  ft  Co  35-6032466.  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Clinton  at  Washington.  Port 
Wayne.  Ind. 

Goodspeed  and  Company  38-6176725  Mac- 
cabees Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  c  o 
Investment  Dept..  25800  Northwestern  Hway  . 
SouthJleld,  Mich   48076 

Goodwin  ft  Company  Royal  Trust  Company, 
Box  730.  Place  d'Armes.  Montreal  1,  Que.. 
Canada. 

Gooes  ft  Co  13-6023154  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
15,  NY 

Gordon  ft  C-o  06-6008359  Cummlngs  ft  Co., 
Inc..  16  Westminster  St  .  Providence  3,  RJ. 
(Quality  Investors  Pund.  Inc) 
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Gore  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, 1155  Dorchester  Blvd.  PO  Box  6003. 
Montreal,  P  Q  ,  Canada 

Gorman  ft  Co  13-6145561  TTie  Bank  of 
New  York,  48  Wall  St,.  New  York.  NY    10016. 

Gormess  &  Co  36-6414791  Columbia  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  6260  N.  Harlem  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111 

Oorp  &  Co.  04-6037927  Welch  ft  Forbes. 
Room   1034.  73  Tremont  St..  Boston  8.  Mass. 

GosUne  ft  Co  38-6060704  First  National 
Bank  of  Southwestern  Michigan  c  o  Trust 
Dept..  210  E   Main  St  ,  Niles,  Mich   49120 

Gottardo  ft  Co  13-6300991.  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  5th  Ave  .  at  40th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10018, 

Gould  &  Co  95-6258622  California  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  One  Wllshlre  Bldg  624  S 
Grand  Ave  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif    90017 

Goul  State  &  Co  04-6229894  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  2136, 
Boston.  Mass   02106 

Gove  ft  Co  52-6020310  Rlggs  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  DC.  800-17  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20013.  (Shares  In  American  In- 
dustry. Inc.) 

Oow  ft  Company.  16-6023713  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York. 
Power  City  Office,  Niagara  Palls  N  Y 

Goya  ft  Co  04-6195862  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston  Mass, 
02109 

G  P  R  ft  Co,  75-6006003  First  National 
Bank  in  Dallas,  Trust  Dlv,  PO  Box  6031, 
Dallas.  TX  75222 

Gracechurch  Co  13-6090954  Barclay's 
Bank    DCO.   120  Broadway    New  York,  NY 

Grago  ft  Co  04-6233166  Ropes  ft  Gray.  225 
Pranlln  St  .  Boston,  MA  02110 

Graham  ft  Co  05-6003315  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  1558  Prov- 
idence, R I  02901 

Grainger  ft  Co  06-6033517  The  Connecticut 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1  Constitution 
Plaza   Hartford   Conn 

Gram  ft  Co  13-6021934  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, 21st  St    ft  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York,  N  Y 

Gramont  ft  Co.,  International  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1015  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que., 
Canada, 

Gran  ft  Co  04-6037939  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston,  Mass    02107 

Grand  ft  Co  84-6030079  c  o  First  National 
Bank.  464  Main  St,  PO  Box  608.  Grand 
Junction,  Colo    81501. 

Grand  Old  Co  31-6021172.  First  National 
Bank,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio 

Grandln  ft  Co  13-6062523  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Ttust  Company,  40  Wall  St  .  New 
York.  NY 

Granite  ft  Co,  01-6008694,  First  National 
Granite  Bank,  Augusta,  Maine 

Granite  ft  Co  (bi  04-1299133.  Pall  River 
Trust  Co  ,  43  N  Main  St  lor  P.O.  Box  430). 
Pall  River,  MA  02722 

Granny  ft  Co  04-6224566  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Compwiny,  PO  Box  351.  Bos- 
ton, Mass  02101 

Grant  ft  Co  39-6044028  Employers  Mu- 
tuals  Retirement  Trust,  407  Grant  St  ,  Wau- 
sau.  Wise 

Grant  ft  Co  .  Bank  of  Montreal,  500-520 
Granville,  Vancouver,  B  C  ,  Canada 

Grant  ft  (^  88-6003471  Plrst  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Ne^-ada  206  N  Virginia  St..  Reno. 
Nev 

Grant  ft  Company  56-6043182  Plrst  Union 
National  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  301  S. 
Tryon  St..  P.O.  Box  10091.  Charlotte.  N.C. 
28301. 

Grant,  Truman  C  ft  Co  37-6035358 
Granite  City  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  1909 
Edison  Ave..  Granite  City,  111, 

Grator  ft  Co,.  InternaUonal  Trust  Com- 
pany, 101  Richmond  St  ,  Toronto.  Ont.. 
Canada. 

Oratru  Company.  36-6064604.  First-Grange 
National  Bank,  Huntington,  Pa 

Oravelyn  ft  Co  38-6110901  Michigan  Na- 
tional Bank.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Gray  &  Co  05-6003314  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  1568.  Provi- 
dence. R.I.  03901 

Orayvard  Company  62-6036183  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Nashville,  c/o  Trust  Dept., 
170-Pourth  Ave.  North  (or  P.O  Box  76) 
NashvUle.  Tenn  37302. 

Oreat  Hill  St  Co  04-633718  Oreat  HlU 
Trust.  Management  Corp..  38  State  St..  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  03109.  (UInd  Oalen  L.  Stone 
etal.) 

Green  &  Co  56-6034750  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  3075.  Wlnscon- 
SaJem.  N   Car   27103 

Greene  and  Co  18-6019711  lAtuXnt  Mid- 
land Trust  Company  of  Rochester.  P.O.  Box 
669.  Rochester  3.  NY. 

Oreenleaf  Company  33-6362883.  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Old  York 
Rd.  and  West  Ave  .  Jenklntown.  Pa    19046 

Oreer  &  Co  04-6134401  Old  Colony  Trxist 
Company.  P  O   Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass  03106 

Greet  4  Co  ih)  06-6077980  The  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Connecticut,  c  o  Trust  Oper- 
aUona,  1  Atlantic  St..  Stamford.  CT  06904. 

Greg  b  Co  95-3506110  Frederick  Gregory  & 
Company.  81  W  Sixth  St  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90017. 

Oregmar  &  Co  (f)  01-6029847  Sanford 
Trust  Company.  8  Washington  St..  Sanford. 
Maine  04073. 

Grleco  Partnership.  37-6027063.  nunols 
State  Trust  Company.  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Bast  St  Louis.  DI. 

Orlffln  &  Co  84-6615534  Colorado  National 
B«nk  of  Denver.  PO  Box  5168.  Denver  17. 
Colo.  (Centennial  Fund.  Inc.) 

Grlflln  &  Co  13-6021173.  First  National 
City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  22.  NY 

Orlmco  96-2579799  United  California 
Bank.   534   W    Sixth  St..   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

Grit  b  Co.  04-6214442  New  England  Mer- 
cbaots  National  Bank.  28  State  St..  Boston. 
Mass.  03106. 

Oro  &  Co.  (h)  06-6070744.  Slmsbury  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  740  Hopmeculow  St  . 
Slmsbury.  Conn.  06070. 

Oroeq  ic  Co  First  National  Bank  of  Lake 
Forest,  c/o  Trust  Dept,.  PO  Box  391.  Lake 
Forest.  IL  60046. 

Orommet  &  Co.  04-6324667  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  (Company,  PO  Box  351.  Bos- 
ton. Mass   02101. 

Orooaco.  (a.  b)  74-6034807  Oroos  National 
Bank  of  San  Antonio.  P  O  Box  1330,  San  An- 
tonio. Texas  78236 

Groosnatco.  (b)  74-0001880  Oroos  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Antonio,  P.O.  Box  1330. 
San  Antonio.  Tex  78306. 

Groostruaco  (h)  74-6111666  Groos  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Antonio.  PO  Box  1330. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78206. 

Gross  and  Co.  ■'4-6043141  Guaranty  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  of  Corpus  ChrlsU.  PO 
Box  749.  Corpus  ChrlsU.  Texas  78403.  (Oll- 
mour.  Robert  B  Trust) 

Gross  and  Company  13-6260184  The  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia.  37  Wall  St..  New  York.  NY. 
10006 

Group  &  Co  The  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce.  389  Main  St..  Winnipeg  3.  Man., 
Canada. 

Grove  A  Co  96-6024307  Bank  of  American 
NT  &  S  A..  P  O  Box  3635.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif.  , 

Orover&Co  (h)  06-8006106  Citizens  Tru«t 
Company.  870  Westminister  St..  Providence 
R I   03903 

Groves  &  Co  23-6043450  National  State 
Bank.  24  Commerce  St  .  Newark  1.  N  J. 

Orowco  &  Company  64-6030907  Deposit 
Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  301 
E  Capitol  St  .  Jackson.  Miss  39206. 

Growth  St  Co  36-6162360  Continental  nu- 
nois  National  Bank  and  TYust  Company  of 
Chicago.  231  3  La  Salle  St.  Chicago.  lU 
60690 

Orytund  Sc  Co  84-6047194  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  Trust  Dept..  P  O  Box  5825. 
Denver.  CO  80217  (Founders  Mutual  De- 
positors Corporation.) 


Guarco.  42-6130843  Guaranty  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Guard  Sl  Co.  16-6100663.  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company.  183  Main  St..  East.  P.O.  Box 
1413.  Rochester.  NY  14603 

Guardtor  Sc  Co  National  Trust  Company 
Limited.  Box  4074.  Terminal  A.  Toronto  1, 
Ont..  Canada. 

Guban  &  Co  86-6056009  United  Bank  of 
Arizona.  P  O    Box  2908.  Phoenix.  Ariz   85036 

Oucom  &  Co  86-6066008  United  Bank  of 
Arizona.  PO    Box  3908.  Phoenix.  Ariz    85036 

Gucourt  Sl  CX>.  88-6066005  United  Bank  of 
Arizona,  P  O.  Box  3906.  Phoenix.  Ariz    85036 

Guder  &  Co  13-1887440  New  York  Public 
Ubrary.  Fifth  Ave.  &  43nd  St  .  New  York.  NY 

Gudgeon  &  Co  04-6315108  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  361.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  03101. 

Ouerlco  4  Co  16.6018782  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York.  337 
Main  St  ,  Buffalo,  NY.  14306. 

Gullna  &  Co.  56-6043733.  North  Carolina 
National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  A-1.  Greensboro. 
NC 

Gula  &  Co  (b)  41-6093164  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Mlnnea[>oIls.  Seventh  & 
Marquette.  Minneapolis.  MN  55480 

Oulbanco  Gulf  National  Bank  at  Lake 
Charles,  Lake  Charles.  LA  70601 

Gulf  Company.  The  59-0243470.  First  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company  of  Pensacola.  P  O  Box  631. 
Pensacola.  Fla 

Gull  &  C^o  04-6149735  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston,  Mass   02107 

Gunderson  &  Co  13-5659485  First  Boston 
Corporation.  20  Exchange  Place.  New  York  5. 
NY. 

Gunn  4  Co.  13-6022161.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
15.   NY 

Ounthcr  &  CO  13-6066183  Swiss  Bank  Cor- 
poration. 15  Nassau  St  .  New  York.  NY 

Gunwale  &  Co  04-6215151  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351,  Bos- 
ton. Mass    02101. 

Oupen  *  Co  86-6056006  United  Bank  of 
Arizona.  P  O    Box  3908.  Phoenix.  Ariz    85036 

Ouprlv  &  Co  86-8066007  United  Bank  of 
Arizona.  PO    Box  2908.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036 

Our  &  Co  33-6478746  INA  Corporation. 
PO  Box  7728.  Philadelphia.  Pa  19101  Ina 
Corporation. 

Gumey  &  Co  (b)  04-6012936  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  644.  Boston, 
Mass    02102 

Ous  St  Co  04-6012858  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass  02106 

Gut  Co  01-6021895  First  Manufacturers 
National  Bank,  P  O   Box  630.  Lewlston,  Me 

Outman.  W.  J  .  E.  A.  Pierce  &  Co..  70  Pine 
St..  New  York.  NY 

Guyan  St  Co  55-0186280  Guyan  Eagle  In- 
vestment Company.  Huntington.  W   Va. 

Guyan  Co.  (d).  55-0186280  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O 
Box  8786,  Philadelphia.  PA  19101 

Guybruck  k  Co  (a-c)  23-6283724  Cumber- 
land County  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 31st  &  Market  Sts  .  Canvp  HlU,  Pa 
17011 

Ouycourt  and  Company  Of  New  York 
(b-d)  15-6017322  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Company  of  Southern  New  York,  84  Court 
St  .  Blnghamton.  NY  13902 

Owen  St  Co  41-6091197  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  St  Mar- 
quette. Minneapolis.  Minn    55480 

Haas  *  Co  (f>  33-6480156  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O-  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Habco.  31-6078034  First  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  PO  Box  1118.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  46301 

Hac  St  Co  35-8033719  First  National  Bank 
of  Lawrence  County.  101  E.  Washington  St.. 
New  Castle.  Pa    16101 

Hackbro.  a  Partnership  03-6015797  Hack- 
ett  ft  Cocnpany.  Inc..  198  College  St..  Bur- 
lington. Vt. 


Hackley  &  Co.  38-6060035.  Hackley  Union 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Muske- 
gon. Mich.  49443. 

Hackley  Alicia  Co.  38-6119640.  Hackley 
Union  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Muskegon.  Mich    49443. 

Hackley  Beta  Co.  38-6119641  Hackley  Un- 
ion National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mus- 
kegon, Mich    49443 

Hackley  Chi  Co.  38-6119642.  Hackley  Un- 
ion National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mus- 
kegon. Mich    49443 

Hackley  Delta  Co  38-6119643  Hackley  Un- 
ion National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mus- 
kegon. Mich   49443 

Hackley  UpsUon  Co  38-6119645  Hackley 
Union  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Muskegon,  Mich.  49443. 

Hackley  XI  Co  38-6119644.  Hackley  Union 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Muske- 
gon. Mich    49443 

Hackley  Zeta  Co  38-6119646  Hackley  Un- 
ion National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mus- 
kegon, Mich    49443. 

Haddon  St  Co  22-6093019.  Colonial  Na- 
tional Bank,  Co  Trust  Dept..  P.O.  Box  160. 
(Haddonfleld.  NJ  08033.) 

Hade  &  Co  32-6042202.  National  State 
Bank.  68  Broad  St  .  Elizabeth.  N  J 

Haffner.  PJ  &  Co  34-6504876  Cleveland 
Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept  ,  P.O  Box  6147, 
Cleveland,  OH  44101. 

Haftons  St  Co.  44-6009684  City  National 
Bank  b,  Trust  Company.  Ninth  St  Grand, 
Kansas  City.  Mo  64141. 

Hagas  St.  Company.  64-6037878  Farmers  St 
Merchants  State  Bank,  1001  Princess  Anne 
St..  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Hagoo  13-6165275  Horton  A  Goldnuun,  166 
Tuckahoe  Rd  .  Yonkers.  NY 

Hagerman  b  Co  13-6173181.  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall  St  .  New  York,  NY    10015. 

Haggard  b  Co  06-0493340  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  One  American  Row. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

Hah  b  Co.  25-0996637  Hulme.  Applegate  b 
Humphrey.  Inc.  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Pitts- 
burgh 19.  Pa. 

Hahn  b  Co  04-6184942  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  3146, 
Boston.  Mass   02106    (Hahnamann  Hospital). 

Haines  Penco  33-8480149  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Hal  b  Co  36-6035161  American  National 
Bank  b  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  DD.  Chi- 
cago. lU   60690 

Halad  b  Co.  31-0611719  Fidelity  Securities 
b  Investment  Oo  .  Inc..  601  Bangs  Ave..  As- 
bury  Park.  N.J. 

Haldor  b  Co  04-6013337.  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass  02107. 

Hale  b  Co  31-6012190  First  Trenton  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  W.  State  St..  Trenton  4.  N  J. 

Haledo  *  Co.  72-6017325  Whitney  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  PO  Box  81260.  New 
Orleans.  La    70160 

Hall  b  Co  23-6041461  Commercial  Trust 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  15  Exchange  Place. 
Jersey  City    N  J.  07303. 

Hall  b  Co.  33-6300001  Provident  National 
Bank.  17th  b  Chestnut  Sts.,  PhUadelphla. 
Pa.  19101. 

Hall  b  Company  06-6032439  Union  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept  .  Church  b  Elm  Sts.. 
New  Haven.  CT  06610. 

Hall  b  Thayer  04-6043686  Hale  b  Dorr,  60 
State  St  ,  Boston  9.  Mass 

Hallco.  11-6016629  Hempstead  Bank,  40 
Main  St .  Hempstead.  NY    11550 

HaJler.  Helen  E  95-0886133.  Jones,  William 
H  b  Co..  463  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90013. 

Hallock  b  Co  Gramatan  National  Bank  b 
Trust  Co  .  BronxvlUe.  NY. 

Hallvan  b  Co  Hall  Securities  Limited.  789 
W   Pender  St  .  Vancouver.  B  C  ,  Canada. 

Halperm  b  Co.,  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Company.  6160  Prince  St.  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  CN. 


Halsco  &  Co  Bank  of  Nova  ScoUa.  183-7 
HoUls   3t  .    Halifax.    N  S  ,    Canada 

Halsey  b  Co  13-6030900  The  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall  St  ,  New  York.  N  Y    10015 

Halslx  b  Co  36-6070648  Chicago  City  Bank 
b  Trust  Company.  815  W  83rd  St  ,  Chicago 
21.  Ill 

Halsmlth  b  Co  01-6009193  Casco  Bank  & 
Trust  Company.  475  Congress  St..  Portland. 
Me. 

Halt  b  Co.  04-3454769,  CO  Stock  Clearing 
Corp.  of  Boston.  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
02109. 

Halyard  b  Co  04-6215106  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PC  Box  351,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  03101. 

Ham  b  Go.  (f)  04-6012859.  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  3016,  Boston.  Mass. 
02106. 

Ham  and  Company.  62-6039552  Hamilton 
National  Bank  of  KnoxvUle.  Gay  &  Clinch, 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

Ham,    Banks    and    Company.    62-6037492 
Hamilton    National    Bank.    P.O.    Box    1210. 
Johnson  City.  Tenn. 

Hamac  b  Company.  54-6031792  United 
Virginia  Bank  State-Planters.  Trust  Depit  . 
PO.   Box   6-E,   Richmond,   VA   23214 

Hamllfund  b  Co.  84-6040742  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver.  Trust  Dept..  P.O.  Box 
5886  TA.  Denver,  CO  80217.  (Hamilton 
Funds,  Inc.) 

Hamill  b  Company.  74-8036490  First  City 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  PC  Box  2557, 
Houston  1.  Texas. 

Hamilton  b  Co.  13-6062622.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St..  New 
York.  NY. 

Hamlltrus  b  Co.  44-6009685  City  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City. 
928  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City    Mo    64141 

Hammer  b  Co.  94-6100618  Bank  of  America 
NT.  &  SA  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif    94120 

Hamat  and  Company  62-6034783  Hamil- 
ton National  Bank,  701  Market  Sl  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn.  37402. 

Hampton  b  Co,  (H)  57-6029294  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina.  1208  Wash- 
ington St,,  P.O,  Box  111,  Columbia,  SC, 
29202, 

Hamsco  b  Co  .  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  12-14 
King  St..  E    Hamilton.  Ontario.  Canada 

Hanab  Comnanv  52-6033947  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  619-14th  St.  NW  , 
Washington  4.  D.C. 

Hancock  b  Co.  88-6002986  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  206  N.  Virginia  St.,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Hancock.  George  P  31  0242380  Citizens 
Bank.  10  S  Second  St  .  Hamilton  Ohio 

Handco.  34-6609122  First  National  Bank 
of  Mansfield.  P.O  Box  349  Mansfield  Ohio 
44901, 

Hank  b  Co,  13-8021150   First  National  City 
Bank.    399    Park    Ave..    New    York    22.    NY 
(United  Corporation.) 

Hann  b  Co.  52-6034908  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland.  Light  &  Redwood  Sts  . 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Hanover  Nominees,  Ltd  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  7  Princes  St..  Lon- 
don EC,  2.  England 

Hap  b  Co  36-6046932  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  co  Tru.st  Dept  ,  111  W,  Mon- 
roe St  ,  Chicago,  IL  60690 

Harco,  04-62294O»  Bay  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  One  ,State  St  ,  Lynn    Mass    01901 

Hard  &  Co  39  6128923  First  National  Bank 
of  Neenah.  Neenah    WLsc    54956 

Hardyco  75  6089733  Central  National 
Bank,  McKlnney    Texas  75609 

Hardy  Penrr>  23  6480150  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Tru.st  Compjany,  PO  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia    Pa    19101 

Hare  A  Co  13  60629 Ifi  Bank  of  New  York. 
48  Wall  St  New  York.  N  Y  10015  (American 
Investors  Fund.  Inc  .  Dreyfu.s  Investment 
Program  Electronics  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. Fauneld  Fund.  Inc..  First  Fund  of  Vir- 


ginia. Inc  ,  Fleetwood  Securities  CorporaUon 
LM  Rosenthal  Fund,  Rosenthal  L.M  . 
Fund  I 

Hare  b  Co,  13-2691068  Bank  of  New  York, 
.^2  William  St  3rd  Floor,  New  York.  NY  10006 
I  Sherman   Dean   Fund.   Inc  i 

Hare  and  Company  13-6064398  The  Bank 
(if  New  York,  90  Washington  St  ,  New  York. 
NY  10015 

Hark  b  Co  84-6027812  First  Trtist  Corpo- 
ration. 444   Sherman  St ,  Denver,  Colo 

Hark  &  Co  41  6018766  Craig-HaUum  Kln- 
nard,  Inc  ,  133  S  SevenUi  St  ,  Minneapolis  2, 
Minn     I  Sovereign  Investors.  Inc  i 

Harkll  &  Co  0&-6050674,  Merlden  Trust 
and  -Safe  Deposit  Co,,  14  W,  Main  St,, 
Merlden.  Conn 

Harlon  Penco  23-6480151  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  PA   19101 

Harman  b  Go  64-6020122  First  National 
Bank  of  Jackson.  Jackson.  Miss 

Harmony  Co  (bl  23-6411748  Farmers 
Trust  Company,  One  W  High  St  ,  Carlisle. 
Pa,  17013 

Harpal  &  Co  Paloe  State  Bank,  12321  S 
Harlem  Ave  ,  Paloe  Heights,  IL  60463, 

Harper  b  Co  34-6617508  .Northeastern 
Ohio  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  P  O  Drawer 
B.  4366  Main  Ave     Ashtabula    OH  44004 

Harrlgan  i  C-o.  le.  13  6062530  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wai;  St., 
New  York  NY  (Carriers  b  General 
Corporation  ) 

Harrington  &  Company  04—6031953  Har- 
vard Trust  Company,  1414  Massac  h  use  tt.s 
Ave  .  Cambridge  38    Mass 

Harrington.  Wm  A  13-5134872  Hayden. 
Stone  b  Co.,  25  Broad  St  ,  New  York.  N  Y 

Harris  b  Co  04-6012943  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  .  Boston, 
Mas-s    02109 

Harris  *  Co  88-6010437  Bank  of  Nevada, 
Trust  Dept  .  225  E  Brldger  St  .  P  O  Box 
1720,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89101 

Harrison  John  T  Flynn,  Harrison  &  Con- 
roy,  99  John  St  ,  New  York  7,  NY. 

Harry  b  Co  Dunkirk  TYust  Company.  Box 
264.  Dunkirk.  N  Y 

Hart  fi  Company  06-6032453  City  Trust 
Company,  961   Main  St  .  Bridgeport  2,  Conn 

Hart  and  Co  35-6032746.  Citizens  State 
Bank.  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Hartbank  A  Co  (b)  06-6032093  Hartford 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust 
Dlv  .   777  Main  St.   Hartford.   Conn    06115, 

Hartek  b  Co  (bi  06-6115986  Hartford 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dlv  .  777  Main  St  .  Hartford.  Conn    06115 

Hartford  Accident  Co  06-0383030  Hart- 
ford Accident  &  Indemnity  Co  Hartford 
Plaza.  690  Asylum  Ave  .  Hartford.  Conn 
06115 

Hartford  Fire  Co  06--O383750  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Hartford  Plaza,  690 
Asylum    Ave.   Hartford,    Conn     06115 

Hartru  &  Co  34-^565883  Harler  Bank  b 
Trust  Company.  PO    Box  111    Canton.  Ohio 

Harva  and  Company  54-6095143  Virginia 
National  Bank,  PO  Box  512.  Harrisonburg. 
VA  22801 

Harvard  b  Co  04-6037938,  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank  135  Devonshire  St  , 
Boston.  Mass   02107    iHaj-vard  College  i 

Harwel  23-1097308  Smith  E  W  &  Co, 
1425  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Harwln  &  Co  74  6035090  First  Hutchmgs- 
Sealy  National  Bank,  PO  Box  1500  Galves- 
ton   Texas 

Harwood  &  Oo  04-6013017,  SUte  Street 
Bank  and  TYust  Company  PO  Box  351, 
Boston.  Mass  02101  'Fidelity  Trend  Fund 
Inc  I 

Harz  b  C*i  22  6041449  Commercla;  Trust 
Company  of  New  Jersey  15  Exchange  Place. 
Jersey  City.  N.J 

Hatch  b  Co  13-5133790  Frederic  H  Hatch 
b  Co  .  Inc  .  63  Wall  St     New  York.  N  Y 

Hatfield  &  Co  94-6066806  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  4«4  California  St  .  San  Francisco  30. 
Calif. 


Hatheway  b  Co  06-6044920  Union  TYuat 
Company    Box   1297,   Stamford    CT  06904 

Hatrldge  and  Co  74-6107882  Guaranty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  of  Corpus  CSinstl, 
P  G  Drawer  749  Corpus  Chrtstl,  TX  78403 
(Keogh  Plans  ) 

Haule  b  Company  06-6044917  Union  Trust 
Company    Box  1297,  Stamford.  CT  (D6904 

Haven  &  Co  13-6021942  Irving  TYust  CkDm- 
pany    1   Wall  St..  New  York   15    NY 

Havenrock  &  C-ompany  04-6035461  Brad- 
ford M  Endlcott  and  Russell  B  Stearns 
Trustees,  111  Devonshire  St..  Rooms  7(38-812, 
Boston,  Mass 

Hawco  99-6003286  Hawaiian  Trust  Com- 
pany, Limited,  PO  Box  3170,  HotMJlulu  3, 
Hawaii 

Hawcorp  I  a-d  i  42-6134910  First  National 
Bank    PO    Box  271,  Clinton,  lA  52732 

Hawes  &  Co  E  Lowitz  i  Co,  29  Broadway 
New  York,  NY 

Hawkes  &  Company  13-6659485  First  Bos- 
ton C-orporation,  20  Exchange  Place  New- 
York  5   NY 

Hawkeye  b  Co  04-6048849  Hogan.  Ashford 
&  Co  ,  Inc  .  141  Milk  St     Boeton  9,  Mass 

Hax  b  Co  22-6144239  First  Jersey  National 
Bank,  TYust  Dept  ,  One  Exchange  Place.  Jer- 
sey City.  NJ  07303 

Haydon  Penco  23-6480152  First  Pennsy- 
:vanla  Banking  and  TYust  Companv.  P  O  Box 
8786   Philadelphia   PA  19101 

Hayes  &  Co  04-6013653  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  .  Boston.  Mass. 
02109    I  Shawmut  Association  ) 

Hayward  b  Co  13-6274196  Chemical  Bank 
20  Pine  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10017  (Atlantic 
Richfield  Retirement  Plan  t 

Hazbank  Co  24-6014787  Hazel  ton  National 
Bank   W   Broad  St  .  Hazel  ton.  Pa 

He&a  &  Co  84-0527373  Collins  Eatherton 
&  Associates  Inc  120  :6th  St  .  Denver  3. 
Colo 

Healdan  Company  74-6106944  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Richmond    Richmond,  Texas 

Healey  &  Company  04-2027769  Carr  b 
Thompson,  Inc  ,  31  Milk  St  ,  Boston    Mass 

Healy  &  Co  13-6083180  American  Inter.ia- 
tlonal  Corporation.  48  Wall  St  New  York, 
N  Y 

Heard  Penco  23-6480153  First  Pennsy- 
lvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
8786   Philadelphia.  PA  19101 

Hedge  A-  Co  06-6115138  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  A  Trust  Company.  Equity 
Products  Dept  .  777  Main  St  .  Hartford,  Conn. 
06116 

Hefren  A  Co  25-1121408  Union  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  Fourth  Ave  A  Wood  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa    15222 

Hegel  A  Co  22-6042449  National  State 
Bank    24   Commerce   St      Newark    1,   N-J 

Hell  A  Co  13-6065673  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  46  Wall  St  . 
New  York  5,  NY  (Institute  for  Advanced 
.Study  (Louis  Bamberger  and  Mrs  Felix  Fuld 
Foundation.    Prtnceton    University  • 

Helnzer  A  Co  Helnzer  Corporation,  20  N 
W^ acker  Dr  ,  Chicago.  IL  60606 

Held  A  Co  94-«063196  Strauss.  J.  S,  b 
Co,  155  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 
Calif    94104 

Helen  A  O)  11-6016871  Laver.  John  J. 
A  Company,  Inc  .  2612  Avenue  W  ,  Brooklyn, 
NY    11229 

Helm  Co  (b.  h)  04-6027448  Attleboro 
Trust  Company  Box  330  8  N  Main  St..  At- 
tleboro MA  02703 

Hemfar    A    Co     (ci      13-6064423     Bankers 
Trust   Company.   16  Wall   St  ,   New   York    15 
N  Y 

HemU  A  Co  (f).  13-6221325  Chemical 
Bank  20  Pine  St  New  York,  NY  10017, 
( Hemisphere  Fund 

Hen  A  Co  13-6093653  National  Bank  of 
North  America  160  Broedwav  New  York 
NY     10038 

Hendbor  95-2046104  Henderson  R  J. 
A  Co  Inc  831  S  Spring  St  Los  Angeles  14. 
Calif 

Henderson    b    Company     23-6360036,    In- 
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duaUlAl  Valley  BajUc  and  Trust  Compaay, 
Commercial  D«pt..  1700  B<Ark«t  St.  Phlla- 
delpblA.  Pa.  10103 

Haoderson  &  Company  Royal  Trust 
Oompany.  54  lUng  St..  E..  Hamilton.  Ont . 
Canada. 

Henderson,  Theo.  C.  43-8063376  T.  C. 
Henderson  &  Co  .  Inc.,  518  Grand  Ave.,  Des 
Moines  9,  Iowa    (Supervised  Shares,  Inc  I 

Henley     A     Company      Barber    Steamablp 

Company.   17  Battery  Place.  New  York.  NY 

Henry    St    Co     84-0568306     Denver    United 

States   National    Bank.   Denver   U.S.   Center. 

Denver.  Colo   80217 

Henry  it  Co.  57-6019456  South  Carolln* 
NatloiMLl  Bank.  P.O.  Drawer  968.  OreenvUle. 
S.C. 

Henry  Co.  (f)  84-6045104.  Denver  United 
States  National  Bank.  Denver.  U.S.  Center, 
Denver,  Colo  80317. 

Henry.  Harris  &  Co  13-6031933  Irving 
Trust  Company,  Plfth  Ave.  &  34th  St .  New 
York.  NY. 

Hep  Sc  Co  95-6138636  United  California 
Bank  Trust  Division.  Box  3667  Terminal  Di- 
vision, Los  Angeles.  Calif    90054 

Hereford  &  Co  04-6319336  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300 
Berkeley  St  .  Boston.  Mass  03117 

Herget  Sc  Co    37-6033037    Herget  National 

Bank  of  Pekln.  33  S.  Fourth  St  .   Pekln.  Ill 

Herjon  &  Co   (b.  c.  h) .  14-6032679  National 

Commercial    Bank   and   Trxist   Company,   60 

State  St..  Albany.  NY 

Hermco.  95-6107107  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO  Box  3097.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  90064. 

Herr  &  Company.  25-6031584.  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30. 
Pa 

Hershey.  Milton,  St  Co.  33-1353340  Hershey 
Trust  Company,  9  W.  Chocolate  Ave.,  Hershey, 
PA   17033    Hershey.  Milton,  School. 

Hertrus  Sc  Co  33-6243836.  Hershey  Trust 
Comptmy,  9  W  Chocolate  Ave  .  Hershey.  Pa 
17033. 

Her«co  13-1965436.  Herzog  &  Company, 
Inc  ,  170  Broadway.  New  York,  NY    10038. 

Hes  St  Co  43-603437  Sanders,  Edwin  C.  St 
Co  .  1300  Boatmeiis  B&nk  Bldg  .  314  N  Broad- 
way. St.  Louis  3.  Mo. 

Hesbe  St  Company  33-1334443.  Woodcock 
Hess  &  Company.  Inc.  133  S.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  9,  Pa 

Hetam  St  Co.  04-6017093  Tyler  St  Reynolds, 
1  Court  St..  Boston  8.  Mass. 

Hettrlch  *  Company  31-6036070.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cincinnati.  P  O  Box  1118.  Cin- 
cinnati 1 .  Ohio. 

Hew  St  Co  31-6014663.  Salem  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co..  175  W  Broadway.  Salem. 
N  J 

Hewitt  ft  Co  38-6110003.  Michigan  Na- 
tional  Bank.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

HI  Bank  la.  b)  33-6135881  First  National 
Bank  of  Hlghtstown.  Main  Street.  Hlghts- 
town.  N  J  08530 

Hlbbank  St  Co  72-6018363  Hlbemla  Na- 
tional Bank  In  New  Orleans.  313  Carondelet 
St  .  New  Orleans  5.  La. 

Hlbbard  &  Co  74-6126837  Texas  Commerce 
Bank  NA  .  Commercial  Dept..  PO  Box  3668. 
Houston,  TX  77001. 

Hick  A  Co.  (f).  51-0094374.  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  P.O.  Box  8786, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

Hlco.  13-6286418  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Box  680.  Church  Street  Station.  New 
York.  NY   10008 

Hlctln    St    Co     59-6124971     First    National 

Bank  of  Leesburg.  P  O  Box  430.  Leesburg.  Fla 

High  St  Co  75-6013027  First  NaUonal  Bank 

of  Amarlllo.  Trust  Dept  .  P  O.  Box  1331.  Ama- 

rlUo.  Texas. 

High  St  Co.  66-6034763.  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  3075.  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  Car  37103. 

Hlgham  Bros  13-4900360  Abbott,  Proctor  ft 
Paine,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York.  NY. 

Hlgson  ft  Co  13-6153037  Hay  den  Stone  ft 
Co..  36  Broad  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 


Hill  ft  Co.  (f).  75-6110433.  RepubUc  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Brvay,  P.O. 
Box  2716,  Dallas,  Tex    75331 

Hill  ft  Company.  04-6031964.  Harvard  Trust 
Company.  1414  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass. 

HtU  ft  Company.  04-6104563  NaUonal 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St.. 
Boston.  Mass    02109 

Hill  ft  Hampaon.  31-6024306  Fifth-Third 
Union  Trust  Co..  Fourth  ft  Walnut  Sts..  Cin- 
cinnati 3.  Ohio. 

Htllbank  Con4>any  74-6031666.  Corpxia 
Chrlstl  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box 
780,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas  78403 

Hlllman  Company.  13-6067133  Amalga- 
mated Bank  of  New  York.  11  Union  Sq..  New 
York,  NY 

Hillocks  ft  Co  04-6033826  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  235  Franklin  St., 
Boston.   Mass    03110 

Hills  ft  Co  95-6034304  Bank  of  America 
.NT  ft  SA.  PO  Box  3636.  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Hilaon  ft  Oo  58-6035502.  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank,  PO  Box  4899,  At- 
lanta 2.  Oa. 

Hilton     ft     Co      04-6013507      Hutchlns     ft 

Wheeler.  294  Washington  St  .  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Hlnes    ft    Lorlng     04-6194930     c  o    Lorlng 

Wolcott  Office.  Inc  .  36  Congress  St  .  Boston. 

Mass   03109 

Hlnton  ft  Co  13-6334267.  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  33  Wall  St  . 
New  York.  NY.  10016 

Hlrs  ft  Harney  51-6015137  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.  Wilmington  99,  Del  (Delaware 
Fund,  Inc  ,  Delaware  Income  Fund.  Inc  ) 

Hit  ft  Co  (c)  36-6128400  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  Ill  W.  Mon- 
roe St  ,  Chicago,  IL  60690 

Hltchlns  ft  Company  (f).  04-2270749  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
PO    Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101 

Hltchlns  ft  Co  04-6036146  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  361. 
Boston.  Mass.  02101 

HIte  ft  Co  (b)  06-6077849  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Cony)any,  Trust  Dlv  . 
777  Main  St  ,  Hartford.  Conn.  06116. 

Hlx  ft  Co  96-6026818  Security  PopcIHc  Na- 
tional Bank.  411  S  Main  St.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  00013. 

Hlx  ft  Co.  61-0033196  Midland  Investment 
Company.  341  Milan  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 
Texas 

Hoban  Company  (a-h)  42-6066057  United 
Home  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  ,  Tnist  Dept.,  26  W. 
State  St ,  Mason  City,  lA  50401. 

Hob  ft  Co  47-6048693  Mutual  of  Omaha 
Insurance  Company,  Farnam  at  33rd  St, 
Omaha.   Nebr    68131 

Hobrlght  ft  Company  04-6013683  Tucker. 
Anthony  ft  R.  L  Day,  74  State  St .  Boston  7. 
Mass 

Hobson  ft  Co  66-6034738.  North  Carolina 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  130.  Charlotte.  N  C 
Hodel  ft  Co  13-8093934  General  Bank  of 
the  Netherlands  (Algemene  Bank  Nederland. 
N.V.).  PO  Box  197.  Wall  Street  Station.  New 
York,  NY    10005 

Hodges  and  Company  (a-c.  f )  16-6032604. 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Olean.  201  N. 
Union  St..  Olean,  NY  14760. 

Hoffman  ft  Co  16-6019673.  Central  Trust 
Company.  44  Exchange  St.  (or  P.O.  Box  938) . 
Rochester.  NY  14603 

Hoffman  Sc  Co.  23-6041189.  National  State 
Bank.  68  Broad  St..  Elizabeth.  N  J 

Hogel  ft  Company  (b)  03-6008636.  County 
National  Bank  of  Bennington.  401  Main  St., 
Bennington.  VT  05201 

Hohako  ft  Co  39-1089446  H.  C.  Denlson 
Co  .  Security  Bank  Bldg..  Sheboygan.  Wise. 
53081 

Holbank  04-6330089  Holyoke  National 
Bank,  335  High  St  ,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Hold  ft  Co.  63-0793788  RIggs  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  DC,  80O-17.,  N.W.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30013.  (Washington  Mutual  Inves- 
tors Fund,  Inc.) 


Holden  ft  Co.  04-6336076.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  3016.  Boston,  MA 
02106 

Holder  Flnabank.  59-6134243  First  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Port  Myers.  PO  Box  1031. 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.  (Port  Myers  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.  (Contributory  Plan).) 

Holland  ft  Company.  67-6019380.  Guaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Drawer  71. 
Florence.  SC. 

Holllday  Company,  The  91-6023963  Pacific 
National  Bank  of  Seattle.  PO.  Box  160, 
Seattle  11,  Wash. 

Holllday  Company.  23-6356370.  Hollldays- 
burg  Trust  Company,  234  Allegheny  St., 
HoUldaysburg,  Pa    16648 

Holly  ft  Co  26-6031683  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank.  PO    Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa 

Holly  Co  59-6159486  Hollywood  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Department.  1900 
Tyler  St..  or  P.O.  Box  3127  (33032),  Holly- 
wood, Fla.  33030. 

Holm  ft  Company  (b) .  38-6082440  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank  of  Detroit,  P.O.  Box 
1319,  Detroit,  Mich    48231 

Holson  ft  Co  36-2543823  The  Elgin  Na- 
tional Bank.  34  E.  Chicago  St  .  Elgin,  ni. 
60120 

Holt  ft  Co.  (b).  08-^033100.  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dlv.. 
777  Main  St  ,  Hartford.  Conn.  06116. 

Holt,  Reed  E.  87-6116610  Walker  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company,  Box  1160,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Holyoke  ft  Co.  04-3103578.  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  28  State  St .  Bos- 
ton. Mass  03106. 

Home  ft  Co.  (a,  b).  04-6043406  Essex 
County  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  35  Exchange  St.. 
Lynn.  Mass.  01903.  P.O.  Box  3390.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96804 

Home  ft  Co  06-6036030  Home  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Merlden,  Merl- 
den.  Conn. 

Homco  ft  Co.  36-6067890  Home  State  Bank 
of  Crystal  Lake.  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Honolulu  Mortgage  Co,  Ltd  99-0081988. 
Bishop  Trtist  Company  Limited. 

Hooper  ft  Co  94-60509030  Crocker-CtUzens 
National  Bank,  1  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94130.  (Wlnfield  Growth  Indus- 
rles  Fund,  Inc.) 

Hooper  ft  Company  Crockers-Cltlzens  Na- 
tional Bank,  Trust  Etept .  1  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94120 

Hooa  ft  Co.  (b).  13-6092333.  Marine  Mid- 
land Grace  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  120 
Broadway,  New  York  15.  NY. 

Hoover  ft  Co  23-6222919.  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box 
8786,  PhUadelphla.  PA  19101. 

Hoover  ft  Co.  15-0336880  Herkimer  County 
Trust  Company,  500  E.  Main  St..  Uttle  Falls, 
NY. 

Hop  ft  Oo.  06-6035625  SImsbury  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  740  Hopmeadow  St..  Sims- 
bury.  Conn.  06070. 

Hope  ft  Company,  (h).  74-6078564.  c/o 
Houston  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  1801  Main 
St..  PO.  Box  3855.  Houston,  TX  77001. 

Hopkins  ft  Co  13-6090836  CorporaUon 
Trust  Company,  377  Park  Ave  ,  New  York. 
NY.  10017. 

Hopkins  ft  Co.  13-6009834  CorporaUon 
Trust  Company,  15  Exchange  Place.  Jersey 
City,  N  J. 

Hopkins  ft  Co  13-6000835.  Corporation 
Trust  Company,  100  W  Tenth  St.,  Wilming- 
ton 99.  Del. 

Hopp  ft  Co.  33-1601690.  Hopp,  Frank.  180 
Main  Ave  .  Passaic,  N  J 

Hopper  ft  Co  88-8002470.  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  206  N.  Virginia  St..  Reno, 
Nev. 

Horbus  and  Company  64-6032888  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Danville,  341  Main  St  ,  Dan- 
ville. Va. 

Hornell.  S.  T,  Co.  (a,  b.  f.  h)  16-6019735 
Steuben  Trust  Company,  82  Main  St..  Hornell, 
N.Y.  14843. 
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Hosco  (F) .  Carroll  County  Trust  Company. 
Trust  Dept.,  Main  St..  Conway.  NH  03818. 

Hoep  ft  Co.  22-6130565  First  National  State 
Bank  of  New  Jersey.  Dept.  of  Estates  & 
Trusts.  550  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.J.  07103. 

House  ft  Co  26-6023716.  Union  National 
Bank  of  PltUburgh,  P.O.  Box  837,  Pittsburgh 
30.  Pa. 

Houseco.  Houston  Securities  Corporation. 
608  C  ft  I  Bldg..  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

Houston,  H.  H.  Co.  23  6234712.  Fidelity 
Bank,  Broad  ft  Walnut  Sts.  Philadelphia.  PA 
19100. 

Houston  ft  Co.  74-6038076.  Bank  of  the 
Southwest.  N  A  .  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Box  2629. 
Houston.  TX  77001. 

HouvU  ft  Co.  62-6038163.  First  American 
National  Bank  of  Nashville,  c/o  Trust  Dept  , 
326  Union  St..  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202 

Ho  Vebt  Co  36-2148400,  West  and  Egan, 
134  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  Hi.  60603. 

How  ft  Company  (a)  (b) .  36-6032307.  North- 
ern Trust  Company.  60  S  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60690. 

Howard  Sc  Co.  06-6012685.  Citizens  Trust 
Company.  870  Westminster  St.,  Providence 
RI  02902. 

Howard  ft  Co.  13-5621821.  Wm.  V.  Prankel  ft 
Co..  Inc..  39  Broadway.  New  York.  NY,  10006. 
Howco  Associates.  03-6006790.  Howard  Na- 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company,   HI   Main 
St..  Burlington.  Vt. 

Howdas  ft  Co.  84-6018764.  First  National 
Bank  of  Colorado  Springs,  P.O.  Box  1065, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Howe  ft  Co.  04-6208768.  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass  02109. 

Howland  &  Co.  04-6037934.  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02106 

Howsave  ft  Co.  22-6134830  Howard  Savings 
Institution,  P.O.  Box  1250,  Newark,  NJ 
07101. 

Hox  ft  Co.  04-2399827.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  351,  Boston, 
Mass  02101. 

Hoyle  ft  Co.    13-6114281.  Tappan   Zee  Na- 
tional Bank.   135  Main  St  ,  Nyack,  NY   10960 
H.  R.  Ten  ft  Co.  91-6077806.  Old  National 
Bank    of    Washington,    Spokane.    PO     Box 
1516,  Spokane,  Wash  99210. 

Hubb  ft  Co.  42-6060275.  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  Trust  Dept  ,  607  Locust  St.,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50304. 

Hubbell  ft  Co.  22-6026165.  Plalnfleld  Trust 
State  National  Bank.  202  Park  Ave.,  Plain- 
field.  N  J. 

Hubco.  36-6234639.  F.  B.  Hubachek.  Jr  . 
3220  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

Hubco.  63-6017566.  Exchange  Security 
Bank,  317  N.  20th  St..  Birmingham,  Ala 

Huber  ft  Co.  63-6034739.  MercantUe-Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  Baltimore, 
Calvert  ft  Redwood  Sts,  Baltimore.  Md 
21203 

Hudler  ft  Co   36-6032343   La  Salle  National 

Bank,    136    S.    La    Salle    St.   Chicago    3.    Dl 

Hudson  Company  (f).  04-6239421.  Hudson 

Savings    Bank,    42    Main    St.,    Hudson     MA 

01749. 

Hudson  ft  Co.  36-6032469  Indiana  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Huger  ft  Co.  (h) .  57-6030320.  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina,  1208  Washington 
St  ,  P.O.  Box  111,  Columbia,  SC    29202. 

Hugglns  ft  Co.  SUte  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.  02101. 

Hugh  ft  Co.  41-6104014.  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  55  E.  Fifth  St  , 
St.  Paul,  Minn    55101. 

Hughes,  Kellogg  ft  Co  13-8106152.  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.,  80  Pine 
St ,  New  York  5.  NY. 

Huhn  Penco.  23-6480154  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box 
8786,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Hulbert  and  Company  16-6039370.  Wilbur 
Nation  Bank,  246  Main  St.,  OneonU  NY 
13820. 
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Hull  ft  Company.  22-6041193.  Suburbim 
Trust  Company,  170  E  Broad  St.,  Westfleld 
N.J. 

Hulten  ft  Co  96-6006933  United  Califor- 
nia Bank,  Trust  Division,  PO  Box  3667,  Ter- 
minal Annex.  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif  (Western 
Bancorporatlon) 

Hum  &  Co  If)  41-6093165  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  & 
Marruelie,   Minneapolis.   Minn    55480 

Humbart  &  Co  94-6066215  Wells  Pargc 
Bank,  464  California  SI,,  San  Francisco  20, 
Calif. 

Humphreys  ft  Co.  (f)  23-0955245  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
PO  Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101  ((3ooke 
ft  Bleler  Growth  Fund,  Inc  ) 

Hunt  and  Company  15-6017224  First-City 
National  Bank  of  Binghamton,  3  Chenango 
St..  Binghamton,  N  Y 

Huntbank  Banks  Huntley  ft  Company,  634 
S.  Spring  St  .  Los  Angeles   Calif 

Hunter  ft  Co  04-6013494  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  225  Franklin  St  ,  Bos- 
ton, Mass    02110, 

Hur    &     Co.     04-1981410      Wise    Hobbs    & 

Seaver.  Inc.,  15  Congress  St     Boston  9    Mass 

Hurley    ft    Co     13-6021158     First    National 

City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave     New  York  22,  N  Y 

(Istel   Fund,   Inc,   Pallas   Corporation). 

Hurst  ft  Company  ih)  57-6036562  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  P.O.    Box   727.   Columbia     SC     29202 

Hussey  ft  Co.  13-6113969  Marine  Midland 
Grace  TVust  Company  of  New  York,  7  Han- 
over Sq  .  New  York  15    N  Y 

H  ft  W  Agency  04-1408305  Homblower  ft 
Weeks.  75  Federal  St,  Boston  Mass  (Henry 
Hornblower  Trust ) 

Hyde  &  Co  04-6178964   First  National  Bank 

of  Boston,  PO   Box  2016,  Boston    Mass   02106 

Ibak    ft   Co    42  6052444     Iowa   State    Bank 

and    Trust    Company,    Box    511,    Iowa    City, 

Iowa. 

Ibasco.  35-6031813.  Indianapolis  Bond  and 
Share  Corporation,  120  E.  Market  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  46204. 

Ibco,  36-6076926  Illinois  State  Bank  of 
Chicago,  c  o  Trust  Dept.,  300  S  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60604 

Ibis  ft  Co.  71-6062087  First  National  Bank 
In  Little  Rock,  c  o  Trust  Dept,,  P.O.  Box 
1471,  Little   Rock    Ark    72203, 

Ibu  ft  Co  41-6093166  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft 
Marquette,  Minneapolis,  Minn    55480 

lea  ft  Co  95-6112363  Crocker-Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  1360  Third  St.,  SanU  Monica. 
Calif.  90401. 

IC.B.  Co.  38-6085627  Inter -City  Bank,  Box 
1248    Benton   Harbor,   MI  49022. 

Idmo  ft  Co  (h)  42-0331193.  c/o  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank  Trust  Dlv  ,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50304 

Ifcot  ft  Co.  82-6011593  Idaho  F'rst  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO  Box  7928,  Boise.  Idaho 
83707. 

Ilf  ft  Co.  05-6020452,  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Ttust  Company.  P.O.  Box  1558,  Providence 
RI    02901. 

Ike  ft  Co.  (b) .  04-6012860  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  P  O.  Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass   02106. 
Ilan  ft  Co  04-6191502  The  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston. 
Mass    02109 

Ilbco  ft  Co,  35-6040673.  Indiana  Lawrence 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  North  Manchester, 
Ind. 

IllflTe.  John  C.  Assistant  Supervisor  in 
Trust,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Head  Office-King 
&  Bay  Sts  ,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Ilium  ft  Co  (a,  b,  f)  14-6021904.  Marine 
Midland  National  Bank  of  Troy,  Fourth  ft 
Grand  Sts.,  (or  PO  Drawer  118).  Troy,  NY 
12181. 

Ill  ft  Co.  c/o  INA  Insurance  Company  of 
Illinois.  Att:  Investment  Accounting  Dept.. 
PO    Box  7728.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ima  ft  Co.  (d).  16-6008356.  Marine  Midland 
ChauUuqua  National  Bank,  201  N.  Main  St.. 
Jamestown.  NY  14701. 
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Imbank  Nominees  Limited    Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce,  265  St    James  St 
W  .   Montreal,   P    Q  .  Canada 

Imboc  &  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  caf 
Commerce.  St  James  &  McGii;  Sts  ,  W.,  Mon- 
treal,  P    Q     Canada 

Imco,  16-6065677  Liberty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  424  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 
N  Y    14240, 

Imco  if.l  16-6065677  Liberty  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  c  o  Trust  Dept., 
424   Main   St  ,   Buflalo,   NY   14240 

Impacto  Texas  Commerce  Bank,  P  O  Box 
2558,  Houston,  TX  77001,  (Impact  Fund 
Inc  ) 

Ims  ft  Co  59-6151887  First  National  Bank 
at  Winter  Park  P  O.  Box  1000,  Winter  Park, 
Fla   32789 

Inbank  Co  02-6004714  Indian  Head  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nashua,  146  Main  St  .  Nashua 
NH, 

Inbeeco   37-6052622   nilnois  National  Bank 
of    Springfield,    Fifth    &    Washington    Sts 
Sprln^eld.  n:    62705 

Inby  23-6270340  Southern  Pennsylvania 
National  Bank,  2055  S  Queen  St  ,  York,  Pa 
17403 

Inca  ft  Comany,  (h).  26-6035679  Western 
Pennsylvania  National  Bank,  Fifth  and 
Smithfleld  Sts  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa    15222 

Incap  ft  Co  04-6144484  Brown  Brothers 
Harriman  U  Co  ,  \0  Post  OfBce  Sq  .  Boston, 
Mass    02109 

Ince  ft  Co  13-6020781  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St., 
.Vew  York,  NY  10015  (National  Aviation 
Corporation) 

Incer  &  Co  First  Nations:  Bank  of  Lake 
Forest,  c  o  Trust  Dept  ,  PO  Box  391  Lake 
Forest,  111  ,  60045 

Incfund  ft  Co  94-6105642  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, NA  ,  400  California  St  San  Francisco, 
Calif    94120    I  Commonwealth  Income  Fund) 

Incgro  &  Co  if)  91-6098237  .Seattle  First 
National  Bank,  PO  Box  12657,  1001  Fourth 
Ave  ,  Seattle.  WA  98111 

Incl  ft  Co  06-6:26100  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co  ,  Equity  Products 
Dept  ,  777  Main  St  ,  Hartford,  (TTOeilS 

Inco,  04-6013020  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  PO  Box  351,  Boston,  Mas* 
02101,  (Devonshire  Street  Fund,  Diverlflca- 
tlon  Fund,  Inc  ) 

Income  ft  Co  36-6162262  Continental  U- 
llnols  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  S  LaSalle  St  ,  Chicago,  ni   60690 

Indco  35-6032471,  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Clinton  at  Washington,  Pon 
Wayne.  Ind 

India  ft  C^  05-6034201  Providence  Steam- 
boat Company  and  Maurania  Corporation, 
India  St.,  Providence,  R  I    02903 

Induba  ft  Co,  59-6128312  City  National 
Bank  of  Miami,  Trust  Dept  .  25  W  Flagler 
St.,  (or  PO    Box  3280)  ,  Miami,  FL  33101 

Indun  &  Co  ia,b,cji)  35-6013704.  Indi- 
ana National  Bank,  P  O,  Box  1832,  Indi- 
anapolis, IN  46206 

Industrial  Co  35-6051067  Industrial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Trust  Dept  117  E  Adams 
St.,  Muncle,  IN  47306 

Infld  ft  Co  13-6219473  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  St     New  York,  N  Y    10015 

Infon  ft  Co  52-6032317  Mercantile-Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  13  South  St., 
Baltimore   Md   21202 

Infund  ft  Co  ihi  91-6024110  Seattle-First 
National  Bank.  1(X11  Fourth  Ave,  PO  Box 
12657,  Seattle,  WA  98111 

Ingenfund  ft  Co  91-6105643  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N.A.,  400  California  St  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94120  ) Commonwealth  Capita: 
Fund). 

Ingersoll  ft  Co  42-6133166  National  Bank 
of  Des  Moines  29th  k  Ingersoll  Ave  ,  Dey 
Moines,  Iowa  503O4 

Ink  ft  Co  04-6221657  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  .  Boston, 
Mass   02109, 

Inland  Empire  Oo.  (b).  91-6064136,  Pacific 
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Nation*i  Bank  of  Wiahln^ton.  c /o  Trust 
0«pt..  PO  Box  1997  TmcoEn«.  Wuh.  98401. 
Inm&n  Si  Co  (di  (ei  (fi  ig)  36-6032304. 
Northern  Truat  Company.  50  S.  La  S*Ue  St., 
Chlc*^,  m   80690. 

Iiimar  A  Co  Crocker -CltiMna  National 
B&r.t  Generai  Trust.  1203  Fourth  St.,  Son 
RaTael.  C.K  »4»0a. 

Innco  4  Co  iH)  35—606881  -  o  Merchants 
Nailonai  Bank  of  Muncle  133  S  Mulb«rTy 
St..   PO    Box   792.   Muncie,   Qi   47306 

Inre  A  Co  95-6104806  Bank  of  America 
NT  It  S  \  PO  Bjx  3558  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Anjfelea,  Calif    90064 

In3Ke*p  J  J  Jr  93  0500839  Rlpp«y.  Ins- 
keep  Hess  *  Mc?aui.  Inc  409  American  Bank 
Bldg     Portland  5.  Ore. 

In*.  &  Co  04-6340743.  c/o  Brown  Brothers 
HarrUnac  *  Co  10  Post  OflJce  Square. 
Boston.  Mass   03109 

Icterba;  A  Co  94-6060283  Plrst  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Denver.  Tt^m:  Dept  .  PO  Box  5808 
TA.  Denver.  CO  80317  (Hamilton  Putura 
P'and.  Inc  ) 

Intercom  ic  Co.  84-6050383  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  PC  Box  5836.  D«nver,  CO 
30317. 

InterKo  &  Co  84-6060284  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Denver. 

International  European  Investing  Corp. 
13-6065631  Brown  Brothers  Harrlman  A  Co  , 
56  Wall  3t  ,  New  York  5.  NY 

Intervale  4  Co  06-6038447  Providence 
Investors  Companv.  1903  Industrial  Bank 
Bldg  .    Providence     RI     029C3 

Intra  4  Company  .a).  59-615366!  Inter 
City  National  Bank  Box  771,  Bradenton  PL 
33506 

Invac  99-0108517  First  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Hawaii.  Box  3041.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801 

Inval  and  Company  23  6260984  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  Trjst  Ccmpanv  Old  York 
Rd     4  West  Ave     Jenkintcwn    PA   19046 

Invesco  4  Co  94-6106644  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. N  A  .  400  California  3t  San  Pranclsco, 
Calif  94130  i  Common  wealth  Investment 
Fund  I 

Investment  Co  36-6083818  City  National 
Bank  4  Trust  Co  of  Rockford.  Trust  Dept,. 
HOC  Broadway  at  Seventh.  Rockford,  ni 
61104 

Inwest  4  Co  13-1942440  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Canada.  33  William  St..  N«w 
York  N  Y 

lonba  4  Co  43-6055941  First  National 
Bank.  Dubuque    Iowa 

Iowa  4  Co  43-0110777  Conway  Brothers- 
First  Iowa  Corp  904  Walnut  St  ,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50309 

Ipek  Inc  3~  6086940.  First  National  Bank  4 
Trust  Company  of  Pekln.  41S-418  Court  St.. 
Pekln.  H!   81554 

Ipawlch  4  Co  04-6319335  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berke- 
ley St     Boston    Mass   03117 

Irebsn  4  Ccmpanv  83  6008683  Ireland 
J.  N  4  Company  Bankers,  c  o  Trust  Dept., 
PO   Box  186   Malad  City.  ID  83352 

Irma  4  Co  04-6113554  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PC  Box  361.  Boston, 
.Mass.  03101 

Isaco  41-6097599  Investors  Syndicate  of 
America.  Inc  .  800  Investors  Bldg  ,  Mlnne- 
apolU,  MN  55403 

Isban  Company  42-6057936.  Iowa  State 
Bank.  B   7th  4  Locust    Des  Moines.  lA  60309. 

I  3  B.  Co  (a.bc.hi  38-6113556  Industrial 
State  Bank  snd  Tr'jsr  Compa.nv  Tt'ist  Dept  . 
151  3    Rose  St     Kalamazoo    Mich    49006 

Isco  Company  56- 6O44250  Interstate 
Securities  Corp  .  701  Johnston  Bldg  .  Char- 
lotte, N  C. 

Isls  4  Co  04-6115363  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston,  Mass   03107 

Itanco  Tanenhaus  4  Company,  139  Main 
8t  ,  Orange    N  J 

Itso  4  Company  43-1634344.  Iowa  Trust  4 
Savings  Bank.  1  N  Sixth  St  ,  KsthervUle, 
Iowa  51334. 
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ru  4  Co  36-6016097  Irwin  Onion  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Columbus,  Indiana. 
500  Washington  St  ,  Columbus,  Ind 

Ivy  4  Co  (bl  06-6074746  First  New  Haven 
National  Bank,  Truat  Dept  ,  1  Church  St.. 
New  Haven,  Conn  06603 

Jack  4  Company  33-6089373  First  Na- 
tional State  Bank  of  New  Jersey,  PO.  Box 
616.  Newark,  N  J.  07101. 

Jackson,  C  B  Co  38-0684630.  City  Bank  4 
Trust  Company,  Jackson,  Mich 

Jaco  4  Company  (b.c).  Jackson  County 
Bank.  137  W  3d  St..  P  O.  Box  1001.  Seymour, 
Did.  47374. 

Jacob  Brown,  Hellmuth  4  Co.  04-6042699 
Hale  4  Dorr.  60  SUte  St  .  Boston,  Mass. 

Jacoba  42-6103783  Jasper  County  Savings 
Bank.  113  W  3nd  St  S,  PO  Box  111,  New- 
ton, Iowa.  60308 

Jade  4  Co  04-6037936  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  136  Devonshire  St  , 
Boston,  Mass    03107 

Ja«  4  Co  69-6131949  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Tampa.  PO  Box  1809,  Tampa  1. 
Fla    33601 

Jain  and  Company  06-6030369  United 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  90  Pearl  St  ,  Hart- 
ford 1.  Conn, 

Jake  4  Co.  (g)  94-1736084.  The  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank.  San  Francisco  Agency.  100 
Sansome  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif   94104. 

Jakes  4  Co  76-6023237  First  Southwest 
Company.  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex 
75201. 

Jam  &  Co.  04-6017093.  Tyler  4  Reynolds.  1 
Court  St  ,  Boston  8,  l^ass 

Jamco  (a,  b,  c.  d,  ei  36-6031939  Northwest 
Pennsylvania  Bank  4  Trust  Co  ,  Trust  Dept., 
100  Seneca  St  .  OH  City   Pa.  16301. 

James  4  Co.  57-8019459  South  Carolina 
National  Bank.  PO   Box  969.  Oreenvllle,  B.C. 

James,  W  O  4  Co  (f)  75-6030047  Repub- 
lic National  Bank  of  Dallas,  c/o  Charles  P 
Fuller.  Pacific  at  Ervay,  P.O.  Box  5961.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75331. 

Janco  36-6033473.  Indiana  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Clinton  at  Washington,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Janus  and  Co.  16-6019713  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  Rochester  PO  Box  669 
Rochester  2.  N  Y 

Jap  4  Co  04-6187529  State  Street  Bank 
and  Truat  Company  335  Franklin  St  .  Boston, 
Mass  03110.  (National  Investors  Corporation, 
Whitehall  Fund,  Inc  i 

Jaqulth  4  Co  13-6093339  Marine  Midland 
Orace  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  130 
Broadway,  New  York  15.  NY 

Jasco  4  Co  35-6 108:354  The  Savings  4 
Trust  Co.  of  Indiana    Indiana    Pa    15701. 

Jason  4  Co  36-flO6054O  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  331  S    La  Salle  St  .  Chicago  90,  Dl 

JasUa  4  Co.  62-6033341  American  Security 
and  Truat  Company.  15th  St  and  Penna. 
Ave.,  N  W  .  Washington  13,  DC 

Jat  Co  35-6069742  Atkln  4  Co  ,  Inc.,  306 
Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg  EvansvUle.  Ind. 
47708 

Jato  4  Co  41-6083982  National  City  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  PC  Box  E  1919.  Minneapolis, 
Minn   55440 

Jaw  4  Co  J  Arthur  Warner  4  Co..  130 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY 

Jaw  Co  74-6048441  American  Industries 
Retirement  Company.  Suite  613.  1801  Main 
St     Houston.  TX  77003 

Jax  4  Co.  36-6060687  nitnols  State  Bank 
of  Chicago,  c/o  Trust  Dept.,  300  S  Michigan 
Ave  ,  Chicago,  IL  60604 

Jay  4  Co  94-6060341  Crocker-CltlMns  Na- 
tional Bank.  400  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento. 
CA  96808. 

Jay  4  Co.  06-0734703  Connecticut  Bank 
and  Truat  Company,  1  Constitution  Plaza 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Jay  4  Co  13-6335560  May,  J  4  Co  .  33 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY 

Jay  4  Co  96-1786286  Cantor,  Fitzgerald  4 
Co..  Inc..  Box  1103.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
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Jayem  4  Co.  34-6630493  Joseph  Mellon  4 
Miller.  1170  Union  Commerce  Bldg..  Cleve- 
land  14.  Ohio 

Jeb  4  Company  (a-d)  38-6168973  CUntoa 
National  Bank  4  Trust  Company,  200  N, 
Clinton  Ave  .  St    Johns,  Mich    48879. 

Jefco  96-2287548.  Jefferles  4  Company,  Inc.. 
618  S    Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

Jeffco  87-6119308  Tracy-Collins  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  151  S.  lidaln  St..  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Jem  4  Co  36-6032473.  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Jemp  4  Co  Milwaukee  Journal  Company, 
333   W    State  St  .   Milwaukee,  Wise 

Jenk  4  Company  33-6361001  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Old  York 
Rd    4   West   Ave  ,  Jenklntown,   Pa     19046 

Jenkins  4  Co  (d)  13-6066697  Chemical 
Bank,  PO  Box  1368,  Church  St.  Station, 
New  York,  NY   10017. 

Jenkins  Hoffman  Co  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Western  Maryland. 
Trusts  Dept  ,  Cumberland,  Md  31502  (Philip 
J  Jenkins,  64  Frost  Ave.,  Frostburg,  B»tD 
31532  ) 

Jenkins  Roberts  Co  63-6101758  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Western 
Maryland,  Cumberland.   Maryland   31603 

Jensen  4  Co  33-6333905  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  Com- 
mercial Loan  Dept.,  16th  4  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia.   PA   19101 

Jerome  4  Co.  (f)  04-6013927.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016,  Boston, 
Mass    03106 

Jersey  4  Co.  04-6319334  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  300  Berke- 
ley St  .  Boston.  Mass    03117 

Jet  4  Co  04-6013496  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  336  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    03110 

Jewel  4  Co.  96-6096937  Bank  of  America 
NT  4  S  A.,  PO  Box  3636.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

J  F  T  Company  43-60930303  Farmers  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  67,  633-4th 
St  ,   Sioux  City,   Iowa   51103 

Jib  4  Co  04-2399823  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361,  Boston, 
Mass    02101 

Jim  4  Co  94-6210046  Bank  of  America 
N  T  4  S.A..  Box  7763.  Bank  of  Ametlca  Plaza. 
San   Francisco.  Calif    94120 

JKW  4  Co  (h)  76-6112191  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Dallas.  PO  Box  2249  (LTV 
Tower),  Dallas,  Tex    75221. 

Joab  4  Co.  04-6013758  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2146,  Boston. 
Mass     Barrlngton,    ni     6OO10. 

Joand  Co  36-6069617  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Barrlngton,  104  8. 
Cook  St., 

Job  4  Co.  94-6079134  c  o  John  M.  Bryan, 
155    Montgomery    St  .    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Jobatru  35-6037106  Johnstown  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  533-634  Main,  Johnstown, 
Pa  15907. 

Jobroco.  96-3513633.  San  Diego  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  540  Broadway,  San  Diego, 
Calif    93101    Resources  Orowth  Ftmd. 

Joconat  A  Co  48-6104933  Johnson  County 
National  Bank  4  Trust  Co  ,  Prairie  Village, 
Kan 

Jodl  4  Co.  13-3634043  Shendell  Securities, 
Inc  ,  44  Beaver  St  .  New  York,  NY    10004 

Joe  James  4  Company  75-6040566  Oak 
cuff  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Joel  4  Co.  41-6057519  First  National  Bank 
of  tflnneapoUs,  P  O.  Box  613.  Minneapolis, 
Minn   56440 

Joflrstrude  4  Co..  a  partnership  36-6234463. 
First  National  Bank  of  JoUet,  78  N  Chicago 
St  ,  Jollet,  m   60431 

Jog  4  CO.  04-6314453  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  38  State  St..  Boston, 
Mass  03106. 

John  4  Co.  (f)    39-0301590    First  Pennayl- 
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vanla  Banking  and  Trust  (Company.  P.O.  Box 
8786,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  16101.  (Oeneral  Cas- 
ualty Company) 

John  4  Co.  04-6064683  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  New  Bedford,  95  William  St..  New 
Bedford,  Mass 

John  Ham  and  Company  62-6037491.  Ham- 
ilton National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1210,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Johnhop  A  Co  63-6034577.  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Light  &  Redwood  Sts  . 
Baltimore  3,  Md    (Johns  Hopkins  University j 

John.  Kenneth  A  Co  13  6021933.  Irving 
Trust  Company,  39th  St.  and  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  NY. 

Johnnay  A  Co.  04-6017084  Tyler  A  Rey- 
nolds, 1  Court  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass 

Johnson  and  Company  06-6033518.  Con- 
necticut Bank  and  Trust  Company.  1  Con- 
stitution Plaza.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Johnson  A  Company.  87-6118396  Plrst  Se- 
curity Bank  of  Utah.  Fourth  South  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  (Plrst  Security  Cor- 
poration. FMrst  Security  Foundation.  Western 
Investment  Company,) 

Johnston,  Stuart  National  Surety  Co.,  110 
John  St..  New  York.  NY 

Johol  A  Co  52-6032342.  American  Sectirlty 
and  Trust  Company,  16th  St  A  Penna.  Ave., 
N  W.,  Washington  13.  DC. 

Jolyn.  04-2446651.  Gemma  Securities,  Inc., 
Suite  404.  340  Main  St.  Worcester,  Mass. 
01608. 

Jomags  A  Oo  62  6073808  Southern  Baptist 
Foundation,  460  James  Robertson  Pkwy., 
Nashville,  Tenn   37219 

Jomlco  35-6313842  Auburn  State  Bank, 
7th  A  Main.  Auburn.  IN  46706 

Jomoco  58  6O47042  Fulton  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  P  O   Box  4387,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30302 

Jonathan  A  Company  22-6128202  Burling- 
ton County  Trust  Company,  Moorestown, 
NJ. 

Jones  A  Co  38-6110903  Michigan  National 
Bank.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Jones,  JF  A  (Do  13-6021928.  Irving  Trust 
Ccanpany,  51st  St.  at  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  NY. 

Jones.  V.  L.  95-0552840  Jones.  Coegrove 
A  MUler.  81   S.  Euclid  Ave..  Pasadena,  Calif 

Jonsco  A  Co.  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John. 
N.B..  Canada. 

Jose  A  Co  94-6096266  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  S-A.,  P  O.  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120 

Jothro  A  Co.  Trust  Corporation  of  Ba- 
hamas Limited,  P  O.  Box  288,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Joy  A  Co.  (f)  04-6012928  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass 
02106. 

J  P  B  Company  (h)  76-6046013  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Midland,  P.O.  Box  270,  Mid- 
land, Tex   79701 

JSJ<X).  Jones.  June  S.  Co..  225  S.W  Broad- 
way, Portland,  Ore  97205 

Juan  A  C3o.  06-6033360  Putnam  TYust 
Company  of  Greenwich.  Commercial  Trust 
Dept..  10  Mason  St  .  Greenwich,  Conn   06830 

Judge  A  Co  Royal  Trust  (Company  15  Duke 
St..  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia 

Judlco.  75-6065625  Texas  Bank  A  Trust 
Company  of  Dallas.  PO  Box  5287.  Dallas. 
Texas  75222 

Judsel  Associates  03  «016881  National 
Bank  of  Derby  Line    Derby  Line    Vt    05830 

Judson  A  Co  91-6027355  Seattle  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  804  Second  Ave  ,  Seattle.  Wash 

Judwell  A  Co  04-6195934  (?ulverwell  &  Co  , 
Inc..   1341  Main  St     Springfield.  Mass    01103 

Julia  A  Co.  96-6257777  Suite  1216.  3440 
WUshlre  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90005  Foun- 
dation of  Education,  Foundation  Funds  of 
Norton  Simon.  Inc.,  FuUerton  Foundation. 
Norton  Simon  Foundation.  Norton  Simon, 
Inc.  Norton  Simon.  Inc   Museum  of  Art 

June  A  Co  04-6170561  State  SUeet  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  2136.  Boston. 
Mass.  02101. 
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Junros  Oo.  13-6127073.  Kesselm&n  &  Co.. 
99  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY. 

Jupiter.  A  O.  A  Oo.  74-6123370  Cullen 
Center  Bank  A  Trust,  P.O.  Box  2845.  Hous- 
ton, TX  77001. 

Jupiter  A  Co  04-6222230.  Investors  Bank 
A  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept.,  24  Federal 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

Kabo  A  Co.  (c).  13-6064423  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  WaU  St..  New  York  16,  NY. 

Kaco  (e).  43-6112785  Commerce  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  210  Commerce  Bldg.  (or  P.O. 
Box  248)    Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 

Kallco  A  Co  43-6062354  Kansas  City  Life 
Insurance  Company.  P.O.  Box  1587,  Kansas 
City.  MO  64141 

kalrea  and  Company  (a-e).  74-6075021 
First  National  Bank.  835  E  Levee  St  ,  P  O  Box 
2219,  Brownsville.  TX  78520 

Kam  A  Ck).  22-6022711  Trust  Company  of 
Morris  County,  225  South  St.,  Morrlstown, 
N.J. 

Kamus  A  Co.  41-6093167  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  A 
Marquette,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  65480,  i  ISL 
Variable  Annuity  Fund  B  , 

Kanabco  A  Company  55-6015462  Kanawha 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box  393. 
Charleston  22.  W  Va 

Kane  A  Co  13-6022144  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York  15,  NY 

Kansco  48-6150794  Kansas  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  133  N  Market  St., 
Wichita,   Kans.   67202. 

Kara  A  Co.  95-6261940  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  S.A.,  111  W  Seventh  St  .  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90014 

Kate  A  CX)  (f)  23-6461613.  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101.  (Venture  Se- 
curities Fund,  Inc.) 

Katz  A  Co  94-6186881.  Security  National 
Bank.  2044  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Calif 

Kaul  and  Co  16-6019713  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Ckimpany  of  Rochester.  P.O.  Box  669, 
Rochester,  NY 

Kauth  and  Company  16-6016901.  Marine 
Midland  TVust  Company  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  580  Seneca  St  .  Utlca,  NY. 

Kaw  &  Co  55-6015558  Kanawha  Valley 
Bank,  P  O.  Box    1793,  Charleston.  W"V  25326 

Kawaco  99-0085689  Kawano,  H  A  Co., 
Inc  .  1153  Bethel  St  ,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813 

Kay  A  Co  13-6062914  Bank  of  New  York. 
48  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY  10015  (Philadel- 
phia Ftind,  Inc.) 

Kayco  95-2011798.  Osborne,  V.K.  A  Sons, 
Inc  ,  241   N    Beverly  Dr  .  Beverly  Hills.  Calif 

Kaymont  A  Co.  94-6056806.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  1011  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento  7,  Calif. 

Kaysee  and  Company,  F^rst  National  Bank 
of  Catawba  County,  39  Second  St.,  N.W., 
Hickory,  N.C. 

Kaytoo.  04-6181360  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trtist  Company,  PO  Box  351.  Boston  Mass 
02101.  (Keystone  K-2  Fund  ) 

KCB.  48-6155101.  First  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  c  o  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Box  38,  Kan- 
sas (?lty.  Mo    64141. 

Keating,  Jos  T  Pordham  University, 
Bronx.  NY. 

Keefe  A  Co.  13-6103941.  KeeTe.  Bruyette  A 
Woods.  Inc..  140  Broadway.  New  York.  NY 
10005. 

Keel  A  Co  95-6267593.  Bank  of  California, 
N  A..  P  O   Box  60477.  Los  Angeles,  Calif   90060 

Keel  A  Co.  04-6214444.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  28  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass   02106. 

Keelson  A  Co  04-6215109.  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Comprtiny.  P.O.  Box  351,  Bos- 
ton, Mass  02101. 

Keeney  A  Co.  Citizens  Trust  Company. 
Summit.  N.J, 

Keers  A  Co  13-6144693.  A.  W  Benkert  & 
Co  .  Inc  .  52  Wall  St  .  New  York,  NY. 

Keg  A  Co.  54-0659161  Kaufman  Bros.  Co,, 
P,0.  Box  3236.  Norfolk  14.  Va. 
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Kelflx  Company,  3&-6088203  Kellogg 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Green  Bay,  PO 
Box  670.  Green  Bay  Wise 

Kelleck  Company  39-6088202  Kellogg 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Green  Bay.  P.O. 
Box  670.  Green  Bay.  Wise 

Kellogg  A  Co  22-6041190  National  State 
Bank,  68   Broad   St  ,   Elizabeth,  N  J 

Kelly  A  Co  13-6020782  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wail  St..  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

Kelp  A  Co.  04-6214440.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  28  State  St..  Boston, 
Mass   02106 

KempshaU  A  Co  37-6031869  C<3mmerclal 
National  Bank  of  Peoria,  301  S  Adams  St., 
Peoria,  111.  61601. 

Ken  A  Co.  (f)  04-6129890  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass 
02106. 

Kenag  A  Co.  (T).  61-6025828  Kentucky 
Trust  Company,  P  O  Box  1677,  LoulsvUle,  KY 
4O201 

Kenben  A  Co  (c)  61-6025825  Kentucky 
Trust  Osmpany.  P.O.  Box  1677,  Louisville,  KY 
40201. 

Kenbrown  A  Co.  (f) .  61-6060598  Kentucky 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  1677.  LoulsvUle. 
KY  40201 

Kencourt  A  Co.  (b).  61-8025827  Kentucky 
Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  1677,  LoulsvUle. 
KY  40201. 

Kenfund  A  Co.  (h|  61-6025824.  Kentucky 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1677,  Louisville.  KY 
40201. 

Kenneburt  A  Company  63-6020425.  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham.  PO  Box 
11007.  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202 

Kenmar  A  Co  Frohllng  and  Gatilkln,  744 
Broad  St.  Newark,  N.J    07102 

Kennedy  A  Co  13-6085305  Chemical  Bank, 
20  Pine  St".  New  York,  NY  10017.  Bell  System 
Pension  a  c 

Kenneth  A  Co  21-6010632.  Bank  of  New 
Jersey,  Broadway  A  Market  St  .  Camden.  N.J 

Kennett  &  Company  23-6245587  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Kennett  Square, 
Box  98,  Kennett  Square.  Pa 

Kenney  A  Co  13-5659485.  Plrst  Boston  Cor- 
poration, 20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  6. 
NY 

Kenpar  A  Co  95-6048491  First  American 
Title  Insurance  A  Trust  CX3.,  421  N  Main, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif 

Kenstock  and  Co  ih).  71-6070493  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  of  Pine  BlufT.  PO 
Box  6208.  Pine  Bluff,  A.-k   71601 

Kent  Nominee  Company  61-0221770. 
Kentucky  Company,  320  8.  Fifth  St.,  Loula- 
rtlle  2.  Ky. 

Kenton  A  Co  35-6212935  Kentland  Bank, 
Trust  Dept   Kentland.  Ind   47951 

Kentrua  A  Co.  61-6025826  Kentucky  Trust 
Company,  PO  Box  1677,  LoulsvUle,  Ky. 
40201 

Kenwood  Co  22-1035877.  Puder  A  Puder. 
60  Park  Row.  Newark  2,  N  J 

Keo  A  Co.  94-6135917  Bank  of  America.  N 
T  A  S  A  ,  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif   94120 

Keo  A  Co  (h).  93-6043366  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  400  SW  Sixth,  Box  2971, 
Portland,  Ore    97208 

Keofund  25-6103530  First  National  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.  1005  State  St  .  Erie  Pa 
16501 

Keogh  A  Co  94-6186348  c  o  Union  Bank, 
Trust  Dept  ,  455  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104 

Keoghco  ic)  75-6098730  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Port  Worth.  Trust  Dept  .  PO 
Box  910,  Fort  Worth,  Tex   76101 

Kep  and  Company  St  Clair  National  Bank, 
Belleville,  HI    62222 

Kerr  A  Co  75-6(X)6540  Mercantile  National 
Bank  at  Dallas,  P.O.  5415,  Dallas  22. 
Texas. 

Kerry  A  Co  04-6219323  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  200  Berkeley 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  03117. 
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Ketch  <fe  Co.  04-6155984  State  Street  B&nJc 
ind  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361,  Booton 
Maas   oaiOl 

Keyclub  23-64015S3  Provident  National 
Bank,  17th  &  Chestnut  Sta ,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19101 

Key  tt  Co  23-62fl75«3.  Provident  National 
Bank.  I7th  ft  Chestnut  Sta  .  Philadelphia  Pa 
19101 

Keyo  Co  13-629095  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  529  Plfth  Ave  .  Trust  Dept  New 
York.  NY    10036 

Keyoh  ft  Co  City  National  Bank,  PO  Box 
1141.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif 

Keypen  ft  Co  23-6267564.  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank.  17th  ft  Chestnut  Sta..  Philadel- 
phia  P»    :9101 

Kevser  &  Co  88-6012374  Bank  of  Nevada. 
Tr^ist  Dept  .  225  E  Brldger  St..  P  O  Box  172o! 
Las  Ve^aa    W  89101 

Klehy  Bioser  ft  Co  23-6374688  Lemoyne 
Tr.ist  Company   Lemoyne.  Pa 

Kllba.ik  Company  (b,  c,  e.  h)  03-6004901. 
CO  Vermoii:  Bank  and  Truat  Company,  PO 
Box  99   Rutland.  Vt 

Klmbal;  ft  Co  04-6013238.  New  England 
Mert-n.^iita  National  Bank.  135  Devooshire  St  , 
Boston  Mass  02107  (Northeast  Inve«or» 
TYust    Prjdentlal  Fund  of  Boston.  Inc.) 

Klmco  Morrison  Hecker.  Cozad.  Morrtaon 
ft  Curtu.  Bryant  BIdg  Kansas  Cltv  Mo 
64106 

Kin  ft  Co  44-0312180  Kemper  Investment 
Company.  1418  Commerce  BIdg  Kansas  City 
6.  Uo 

Klnad  ft  Co  04-6226179  Kinsley  ft  Adams. 
Inc  .  6  Norwich  St.  Worcester,  MA  06108 

Klnbranch  and  Company  56-6044303 
Branch  Banking  ft  Trust  Company,  134-36  N 
Queen  St  ,  Klnston,  NC 

Klnco  ft  Co  11-600QM8  Kings  Lafaywtte 
Bank    343   P^Uton   St.   Brooklvn.   NY     11301 

Kinder  ft  Co  04-6213848  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit ft  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  2146,  Bos- 
ton, Mass    02106 

Klngbank  ft  Co  04-8086430  I^rst  Agricul- 
tural Nauona;  Bank  of  Berkshire  County,  100 
Nortto  St     Putsfleld,  Mass 

King  ft  Co  13-6021170  First  National  City 
Bank  399  Park  Ave  New  York  32,  NY  (Leon 
B  Allen  Fund  In>-  Axe-Houghton  Fund  A, 
Inc  Axe-HiMghton  Fund  B.  Inc..  Bro«d 
Street  Investing  Corporation  ) 

Klngdon  ft  Co  (b,  c,  e,  h)  04-6031787 
South  Shore  National  Bank  of  Qulncy,  1400 
Hancock  St  ,  Quilncy.  Mass  02169 

Klngsley  ft  Co  13-6020783  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall 
St .  New  York,  NY    10015. 

Klntol  and  Cocapany  62-6048819  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Sullivan  County,  PO  Box  889 
Klngsport    Tenn. 

K:pp  ft  Company.  04-6023958  Mechanics 
VaUonai  Bank  of  Worcester,  303  Main  St., 
Worcester  8.  Mass 

Kir  by  ft  Company  Bank  of  Montreal,  Port - 
*«e  ft   Mam    Winnipeg.  Man     Canada 

Kirbysan  Co  74-1664980  River  Oaks  Bank 
ft  Trust  Cofnpanv  PO  Box  13130,  Houston 
TX  77019 

K;rchbak  Co  41-6017064  Richfield  Bank 
and  Trast  Company,  8625  Lyndale  Ave  S  , 
Rlch.fleld    Minn 

Kiren  ft  Company  06-6068854  Canaan  Na- 
tional Bank.  Canaan.  Conn 

Kirk  ft  Co  01-6012864  Canal  National 
Bank     1S8   Middle  St     Portland  6,  Me 

Ki.'k  4  Co  35-1013609  Cunningham, 
3cr-,,'ner*z  t  Co  Inc  300  First  National  Bank 
Bids      PUtsb'jrgh    32     Pa 

Kirk  4  Ford  31-6034206  Fifth-Third 
Union  Trjst  Co  .  Fourth  ft  Walnut  Sts  .  Cin- 
cinnati 3.  Ohio 

Klrksey  Inc  57-6013048  Klrksey  Incor- 
porated, Drawer  1017    Greenwood    SC 

Klrawlll  Co.  6»-6l31«51  Miami  Beach  First 
National  Bank.  P  O  Box  H  ,  Miami  Beach 
39,  Fla 

Klrpet    Co     47-0211670      Klrpatrlck-Pettla 
Company,   540  Omaha  National  Bank  BIdg 
Omaha  3,  Nebr. 
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Klsco  ft  Co  36-0443590  Klser,  Cohn  ft 
Schumaker,  Inc.,  220  Circle  Tower,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Kit  ft  Co  95-6187732  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  SA,  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif   94120. 

Klvco.  95-1717194  Karr,  A  C  ft  Co  ,  3670 
Wllshlre  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif 

Klemann  Corporation.  13-6020784  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23 
Wall  St  .  New  York,  NY.  10015 

Klug  ft  Co  36-6058396  American  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  Box 
DD,  Chicago,  HI    60690. 

Knab  ft  Co  26-1158717  Union  National 
Bank  of  New  Brighton.  Trust  Dept,,  Box  296, 
New   Brighton,   Pa     15066 

KNB  Co.  (a-ci  23-6402093  110  W  Main  St. 
(PO    Box  30),  Kutztown,  Pa    19530. 

Knoco  ft  Co  31-6066406  Ohio  National 
Bank  of  Columbus,  51  N  High  St  ,  Columbus, 
OH  43216  (Knowledge  Communication  Fund, 
Inc.) 

Knowco.  94-1106369  Crocker-Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  13th  ft  Franklin  St.,  Oakland, 
Calif    (Frank  Knowlton  ft  Co  ) 

Knox  ft  Co.  21-8014106  First  Camden  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co,  Broadway  and 
Cooper  Sts  .   Camden.  N.J. 

Knox  BoUter  ft  Co.  04-6041076  Bolster, 
Gardner  T.,  50  Congress  St  ,  Boston  9,  Mass 

Knox  Co  (a-h)  86-6010227  First  National 
Bank  of  Artesla,  Drawer  AA — Roeelawn  at 
Quay,  Artesla.  N   Mex   88210 

Knox  Co  The  85-6010227.  First  National 
Bank  of  Artesla,  Artesla.  N,  Mex. 

Kochanek  ft  Co  04-6110122.  Union  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO  Box  620.  Lowell.  Msm. 
01853 

Koke  ft  Co  42-6126933  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Cedar  Rapids,  222  2nd  Ave,  S.E., 
Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52401 

Kolb.  J  L  ft  Co  16-6037008  Marine  Mld- 
iBknd  Trust  Company  of  Southern  New  York, 
Trust  Dept  ,  150  Lake  St  ,  Elmlra,  NY  14902 
Kolman  ft  Co  13-6262846  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY    10005. 

Kolo  ft  Co.  96-6112364.  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank,  82  S.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91101. 

Kordula  ft  Co  13-6021169  First  National 
City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  NY 

Kraft  ft  Co  13-6066162  Swiss  Bank  Corpo- 
ration, 15  Nassau  St  ,  New  York  5,  NY 

Kranu  ft  Co.  71-6049783  Union  National 
Bank  of  Little  Rock,  Trust  Dept.,  P  O  Box 
1541.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark   73301 

Krauas  ft  Co  16-6023120  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  Trust  Company,  284  Main  St., 
BuiTalo  5,  NY 

Kray  ft  Co  36-6047271  Midwest  Stock  Ex- 
change Clearing  Corporation,  120  S.  La  Salle 
St ,  Chicago  3.  ni 

Krayer  ft  Co  23-6222906  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust,  Corporate  Trust 
Dept,  PO  Box  7492.  Company,  Corporate 
Tnist  Dept  ,  PO  Box  7492,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19101 

Krlsco  04-6216166  National  Sbawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congreaa  St..  Boston. 
Mass   03100 

Kroe  ft  Co  31-6018822  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, Fourth  ft  Vine  Sts..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

K3B  ft  T  Co  48-6160795  Kansas  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  123  N  Market  St  . 
WlchlU.  Kans    97202 

Kude  04-6241304  HaverhUl  Savings  Bank. 
Haverhill.  Mass    01830 

Kugler  ft  Co  (e)  13-6020785  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  ot  New  York.  23 
Wall  St.  New  York.  NY  10015  (American 
Business  Shares.  Inc  ) 

Kull  ft  Co  39-6129903  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Lake  Geneva.  401  Broad  St  .  Lake 
Geneva.  Wise.  53147 

Kull  ft  Co  22-6027148  Hudson  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  Jersey  City.  N  J 

Kunz  ft  Co  (f)  23-0360210  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  PA  19101. 
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KWP  Company,  71-6061100.  Merchanu  Na- 
tional Bank,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark. 

Laba  ft  Oo  36-6032342  La  Salle  National 
Bank,   136  S    La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago  3,  Dl. 

Labanc  ft  Co  73-6031938  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Baton  Rouge.  451  FlCFrlda 
Blvd  ,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 

Labanc  ft  Co  72-6031938  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  c 'o  Trust  Dept.. 
451   Florida  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La    708O1. 

Lftbb  ft  Co  (f)  04-6012862.  Old  Colony 
Truat  Company,  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass 
02106    (Putnam  Investors  Fund,  Inc.) 

Lack  ft  Undsay  51-6011653  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.,  Wilmington  99,  Del.  (Delaware 
Fund,  Inc.,  United  Funds,  Inc) 

Laco  ft  Co  34-6605233.  30  S  Park  PI,. 
Palnesvllle,  OH  44077, 

Laco  Company  (a-c,  f,  h).  24-6015309.  c/o 
Lafayette  Trust  Bank,  360  Northampton  St.. 
Eiston,  PA  18042 

Laconat  ft  Co.  36-6070405  First  Lake 
County   National   Bank,   LIbertyvUle,  Dl 

Lacor  ft  Co  95-6088315  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A,,  PO  Box  2153,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54,  Calif 

Lacovara  ft  Co  13-6362847  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY    10006 

Lacy  ft  Co  26-6075094  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Mellon  8q  ,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ladaco  58 — 6082014  Calhoun  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  215  N  Wall  St.,  PO  Box  169. 
Calhoun,  Oa  30701 

Ladd  and  Company,  37-0896178.  Commu- 
nity Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Canton,  ni 

Ladlg  ft  Co  36-6032475  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Ladlv  ft  Co  96-6039273  Los  Angeles  Stock 
Clearing  Corporation,  215  W  Seventh  St.. 
Los  Angeles  14.  Calif. 

Ladko  04-1523130  Lang  ft  Dadmun  Inc.. 
53  State  St  ,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Lafayette  Company  (a-f,  h)  23-6238131. 
Lancaster  County  Farmers  National  Bank, 
c/o  Trust  Dept..  33  E.  King  St..  Lancaster. 
Pa.  17604 

Lafco  Company  11-6006708  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Brooklyn  In  New  York,  200 
Montague  St ,  Brooklyn  1,  NY 

Lages  ft  Co  22-6025301  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank,  1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City 
3,  N  J.  (Group  Securities,  Inc  ) 

Lain  ft  Co.  74-6036094  First  Hutchlngs- 
Sealy  National  Bank,  PO  Box  1500,  Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Lain  ft  Co  95-0949840  Los  Angeles  Invest- 
ment Company,  3460  W  Vernon  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  8,  Calif 

Lake  ft  Co  36-6052309  Lake  Shore  Na- 
tional Bank,  606  N  Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

Lake  ft  Co  13-6062530  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St,  New 
York,  NY 

Lake  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal,  King  ft 
Bay  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Lake  Co  75-1243901.  Lakewood  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  LaVlsta  at  Gaston,  Dallas. 
Texas  76214 

Lakemark  and  Company,  (a)  16-6116726, 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  Southern 
New  York,  150  Lake  St,  Elmlra,  NY  14903. 
Lakeside  ft  Co  94-6087350.  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica NT  ft  S  A  ,  P  O  Box  7763,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif    94120 

Lalley  ft  Co  38-6110904  Michigan  National 
Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Lamarbo  ft  Co  54-6066771  Arlington  Trust 
Company.  Box  509.  Arlington.  Va 

Lamb  ft  Co    04-8134400    Old  Colony  Trust 

Company.  PO   Box  2016   Boston.  Mass  02106. 

Lamb  ft  Co    (c)   41-0461149    Northwestern 

National    Bank    of    MlnneapxDlls.    Seventh   ft 

Marquette.  Minneapolis.  Minn    55480 

Lamoo  (b)  Carroll  County  Trust  Company. 
Trust  Dept  ,  Main  St.,  Conway.  NH  03818 

Lamlder  ft  Co  37-6064768  National  Bank 
of  Bloomington,  121  N  Main  St.,  Blooming- 
ton,  ni    61701. 
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Lamoille  Company,  The  03-fl006474.  Ster- 
ling Trust  Company.  Johnson    Vt 

Lamont  ft  Co  94-6168313  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  464  California  .Si  San  Francisco,  Calif 
»4120 

Lamore  and  Company  54-0506428  Union 
Theological  Seminary-  In  Virginia  3401  Brook 
Rd.,  Richmond    Va    23227 

Lamson  ft  Co  37  -6090668  c  o  The  Old  Na- 
tional Bank    PO    Box  709    Ontralla    II.  62801 

Lana  ft  Co  02-6019930  Lsconla  Peoples 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
130    Laronia    NH  03246 

Lanabal  74—6060179  Laredo  National  Bank, 
P.O    Box  58    Laredo    Texas 

Lancaster  ft  Company  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany. 66  King  St..  W..  Toronto  1,  Ont  , 
Canada 

Lanco    ft    Co     36-6049218     First    National 
Bank  of  Lansing    3300  Ridge  Rd    at  Roy  81 
Lansing,  111    60438 

Land  ft  Co  13  2623656  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company  1 5th  ft  Chest- 
nut Sts  Philadelphia  Pa  19101  (Conglom- 
erate Fund  of  America    Inc  i 

Land  ft  Co  ifi  13  2823666  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  Personal 
Trust  Dept  P  O  Box  8786  Philadelphia  Pa 
19101. 

Landlco.  36  2686772  First  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company  of  Barrlngton,  104  S.  Cook 
St.,   Barrlngton     111    60010 

Lancl.strom  ft  Co  04  6013504  Hutchlns  ft 
Wheeler    294  Washington  St     Boston  8    Mass 

Lane  ft  Company  ibchi  95-6006922  South- 
em  California  First  National  Bank  c/o 
Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  109,  530  "B"  St..  San 
Diego,  Calif    92122 

Laneco.  42-6089775  Security  Savings  Bank, 
Marshalltown    Iowa  50158 

Lansal  Company  13-5559251  First  Israel 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  60 
Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY    10005 

Lapen  ft  Co,  Security  National  Bank,  Sioux 
City.  lA. 

Lar  ft  Co  95-6006931  United  California 
Bank,  Trust  Division,  PO  Box  3667,  Termi- 
nal   Annex,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.   54,   Calif 

Larg  ft  Co.  37-6030477  First  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co  ,  Alton.  Ill 

Lark  and  Co.  71-6050315  First  National 
Bank  In  Little  Rock,  c/o  Trust  Dept.,  Third 
ft  Louisiana  Sts.  (or  PO  Box  1471)  Uttle 
Rock.  Ark  72203. 

ICM  Equity  Fund,  Inc. 

ICM  Financial  Fund  Inc 

Larmll  Ulln  93-0479581  Black  ft  Company. 
Inc.,  American  Bank  BIdg  ,  Portland,  Oreg 
97206, 

Larson  ft  Co.  13-6093149.  Hayden  Stone  ft 
Co..  25  Broad  St  ,  New  York,  NY    10004 

Las  95-6039269.  Los  Angeles  atock  Clear- 
ing Corporation.  316  W.  Seventh  St..  Los 
Angeles  14.  Calif 

Laso  ft  Company  84-0275520  Mullen,  J 
K.  Corporation,  2021  First  National  Bank 
BIdg  ,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Latruco  and  Company.  39-6041306.  La 
Crosse  Ttust  Company,  311  Main  St.,  (or 
Box  981 ) ,  La  Crosse,  Wise.  54601 

Lau  ft  Co.  (h)  74-6065421  Frost  National 
Bank.  Corporate  Trust  Dept  .  P  O.  Drawer 
1600,  San  Antonio,  TX  78206 

Lauer  ft  Co  23-6232515  Glenmede  Trust 
Company,  1608  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa 

Laurel  ft  Co  (f)  06-6074746  First  New 
Haven  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  1  Church 
St  .  New  Haven  Conn  06502. 

Lavenco  (d)  04-6013813  Third  National 
Bank  of  Hampden  County,  PO  Box  T, 
Springfield,  MA  01 101 

Law  ft  Co  24-6017532  Miners  National 
Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre,  8-18  W.  Market  St  , 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa 

Lawlee  ft  Co.  04-6089185  Naumkeag  Trust 
Company.  217  Essex  St  ,  Salem.  Mass    01971 

Lawlor  ft  Co  04-6178965  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P,0.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass 
02106. 
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Lawnat  ft  Co  36-6063029  Lawndale  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  3343  W.  36th  St., 
Chicago  23,  111 

Lawrence  &  Co  (a  b.  c.  d,  1.  h).  25- 
1113179W  l^awrence  Savings  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 223  E  Washington  St.,  New  Castle, 
Pa   16101 

Lawson  ft  Co  (fl  88-6002684  First  Na- 
uonal  Bank  of  Nevada.  Trust  Dept  .  PO 
Box  190    300  E    Carson    Las  Vegas    NV  89101 

Layor  ft  Company  Royal  Trust  Company. 
436    Main    St      WlnnlF>eg.    Man  .   Canada 

Lazell  ft  Company  ( a-d  I  16-6022844  Bank 
of  Jameetown.  c  o  Trust  Dept  202  N  Main 
St.,  Jamestown,  NY  14701 

LC.NB  Company  23-6238034  Lancaster 
County  Farmers  National  Bank.  23  E  King 
St  .  Lancaster  Pa 

Leader  ft  Co  (a,  bi  74-6035811  Capital 
National  Bank  In  Austin,  PO  Box  550,  Aus- 
tin. Texas  78767. 

Leavans.  Robert  J.  24-078955C  Leavans 
James  A  .  I ncorjxjrated ,  Leavans  BIdg 
Shamokln,   Pa. 

Lebore  and  Conipany  14-6016598  Mohawk 
NauonaJ  Bank,  216  State  St  Schenectady 
NY 

Lecom  ft  Co  24-6012423  First  National 
Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre  11  W  Market  St. 
Wllkes-Barre   Pa 

Lecot  Company.  23-6222964  Lebanon 
County  Trust  Company,  809  Cumberland  St  , 
Lebanon,  Pa   17042 

Ledo  ft  Co  72-6042572  Whitney  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  PO  Box  61260,  New 
Orleans,  La  70160, 

Lee  ft  Co  Glen  Cove  Trust  Company.  Qlen 
Cove,  NY. 

Lee  ft  Lee  55-6041484  Peoples  Bank  of 
Charles  Town  P  O.  Box  351,  Charles  Town, 
W  V    25414 

Leech  ft  Co  04-6215103  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Boston. 
Mass,  02101. 

Leeco  ft  Co.  (b.f).  59-6128316  Lee  County 
Bank.  PO    Box  711.  Port  Myers,  FL  33902 

Lee,  Field  and  Co,  (a  partnership  i  04- 
61 19203  Trustees  of  the  Lee  TYust.  431  Broad- 
wav    Everett.  Mass    (Lee  Trust  ) 

Lee,  G  ft  Co  23-6209273  Harper  4  Turner, 
Inc.,   1510  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia  2.   Pa 

Lee-Nat  and  Company  36-6128518.  First 
National  Bank  of  Des  Plalnes,  733  Lee  St., 
Des  Plalnes,  ni 

Lee  Ray  ft  Co  36-6057769  Drovers  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  1542  W.  47th  St  ,  Chicago, 
111   60609 

l^eds  &  C-ompany  06-6032454.  City  Trust 
Company.  961  Main  St  .  Bridgeport  2    Conn 

Lees  ft  Co  04-6013759  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company.  PO.  Box  2146.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Left  ft  Co  33-6395727  Continental  Bsmk 
and  Trust  Company.  Main  ft  Swede  Sts  . 
Norrlstown.  Pa 

Legal  ft  Co.  22-6130563  First  National  State 
Bank  of  New  Jersey,  Dept  of  Estates  ft  Trusts. 
550  Broad  St  .  Newark.  N.J.  07102. 

Le  Gasslck  ft  Co  13-6030786  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23  Wall 
St  .  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

Legge  and  Co  01-6013845  Maine  National 
Bank  Trust  Dept.,  PO  Box  1866.  Portland, 
Me   04104. 

Lehcor  ft  Co,  13-6176342.  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  St.,  New  York.  NY.  10015 
(Lehman  Corporation.) 

Leldmont  ft  Co  94-6056807.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  464  California  St  .  San  Francisco  20, 
Calif 

Leiand  ft  Company.  34-4423350.  Commo- 
dore Perry  Company,  PO  Box  3005.  Toledo, 
Ohio  43603. 

Lemat  Co.  22-1765676  Mathls  ft  Co..  1  8. 
So.  Carolina  Ave  .  Atlantic  City.  N.J.  08401. 

Lemca  Company  04-6137886  Franklin 
County  Trust  Company,  334  Main  St  ,  Green- 
field, Mass   01301 

Lemco  31-6025958  Third  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co..  34  N   Main  St  ,  Dajrton  3,  Ohio, 
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Lenk  ft  Co  35-6032477.  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington. 
Fort  Wayne    Ind. 

Lenmar   ft   C-o    52-6032546    Rlggs   National 
Bank   of    Washington.   DC      800-17   St    NW 
Washington,  D  C    2<X)13 

Lennox-Fay  Company  59-6131166,  Miami 
Beach  First  Natior^i  Bank,  PO  Box  H,, 
.Miami  Beach  39    Fla 

Lenro  ft  Co   i  Representing  Personal  Trust  i 
36-6047470    c  o  Robert   S    Adler,  33  S    Clark 
St  ,  Room  827    Chicago  3.  Ill 

Lentz  ft  Co  if)  74-6041528  Frost  National 
Bank,  Corporate  Trust  Dept  P  O  Drawer 
1600    San  Antonio,  Tex    78206 

Leon  ft  Co  42-6062220  Central  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  312  Fifth  St., 
I>es  Moines  4    Iowa 

Leonard  ft  Co  22-6040842  National  Com- 
munity Bank  of  Rutherford,  PO  Box  250, 
Rutherford    N  J 

Lepac  ft  Co  Chemical  Bank,  Trust  Officer, 
319  N.  Fourth  St.,  St    Louis,  MO 

Leprof  Company  24-6014120  Lehigh  Inc.. 
1500  Lehigh  Dr  Easton.  Pa  18043  (Lehigh 
Foundries  Profit   Shanng  TTust  ) 

Lerche  ft  Co  13-6062910  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St,  New  York.  NY  10016 
i  Dreyfus  Fund    inc     Lazard  Fund,  luc.j 

Lerco  04-2278534  Lerner  ft  Co..  Inc.,  10 
Post  Office  Sq  .  Boston  9    Mas.s 

Leroy  ft  Company  94-6055603  Transamer- 
Ica  Corporation.  Montgomery  at  Columbus 
Ave,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif 

Leroy  ft  Co  22-6041456  National  Newark 
ft  Essex  Bank,  744  Broad  St.,  Newark,  NJ. 
07101 

Les  ft  Co.  74-6066267  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N.A.,  PO  Box  2568.  Houston.  Tex 
77001. 

Lesco  04-6238864.  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston.  Mass 
(Industries  Trend  Fund.  Inc.) 

Leslie  ft  Co  13-6021938  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany   1   Wall   St  ,  New  York   15    N  Y 

Leumisec  Comp«Lny  13-1975(568  Leuml 
Securities  Corp  ,  60  Broad  St     New  York.  NY. 

Levybank  95-6032318  Bank  of  A  Levy, 
P  O  Box  272   Oxnard   Calif 

Levycourt  96-6032319  Bank  of  A,  Levy, 
P  O.  Box  272,  Oxnard   Calif 

Levytrust  95-6032317  Bank  of  A  Levy. 
PO   Elox  272,  Oxnard   Calif 

Lewis  Co  91-0293793  John  R  Lewis  Inc  , 
1001  Fourth  Ave  ,  Room  4026,  Seattle,  Wash, 
98104. 

Lewis  ft  Co.  la,  bi  06-6022964  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Haven  TYust  E>ept  ,  PO 
Drawer  402,  New  Haven,  CT  06502 

Lewis  ft  Elliotl  51-6016021  Farmers  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Market  St  ft  Dela- 
ware Avenue.  Laurel,  Del 

Lews  ft  Co,  25-6032371  Bradford  National 
Bank,  71   Main   St     Bradford    Pa 

Lexon  ft  Co  13-6021929  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, 46th  St  ft  Lexington  Ave  .  New  York, 
NY 

Lib  ft  Co.  52-6042144  Uberty  Trust  Com- 
pany, 81  Baltimore  St     Cumberland,  Md 

Llbada  ft  Co  35  6014576  P-.irdue  National 
Bank  of  Lafayette.  301  Main  St  ,  Lafavette, 
IN  47902 

Libag  ifi  61-6059232  Liberty  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  416  W  Jefferson 
St.,  Box   1499,  Louisville,  ky    40201 

Llban  ft  Co  5&-6189018  Little  River  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Cor  NE  Second  Ave 
ft   80th    Terrace     Miami     Fla    33138 

Ubco  13-1944660  L  I  Bregman  4  Albany 
St.,  New  York,  NY    10006 

Llbco  73-6092494  Liberty  National  Bank 
and  TYust  Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  P  O. 
Box    1655    Oklahoma  City    OkJa 

Liberty  Registration  C^  of  Oklahoma  City 
73-6093496  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City  PO  Box  1656. 
Oklahoma  City  Okla 

Uberty  Transfer  Company  73-6127652 
Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
P.O.  Box  25096.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla    73126 
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UbMt.  61-0068333.  Uberty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  416  W.  Jefferson  St.. 
3oz  14M.  (LoiUsvUle.  Ky.  40301.) 

Ub«z.  (•)  61-8060334.  Uberty  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  416  W  Jefferson 
St    Box  1499 

Libtee  61-6069335  Uberty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  416  W  Jefferson  St..  Box 
1499.  LovUsvUle.  Ky    40301 

Uck  ft  Co  (h)  94-6060806  Crocker-Cttl- 
z«ns  National  Bank.  1  Montgomery  St..  San 
FYanclaco.  Calif.  94120 

Uco  ft  Co  36-6O4«304  Sears  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  S401  W  Arthlngton  St. 
Chicago  34,  lU 

Ucov*  ft  Co.  (d)  54-6081446  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Virginia,  Treasurer's  DIti- 
slon.  914  Capitol  St  .  Richmond.  Va   33309 

Uefke  ft  Co  14-6015969  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  Trust  Company,  436  State 
St  ,  Schenectady  5.  NT 

Ufe  ft  Co  36-6081608  Continental  Dllnols 
Nations;  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 331  3    La  Salle  St,  Chicago  90.  ni. 

Ufe  Fund  ft  Co  04-6139938  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congreos  St  , 
Boston,  Uass    03109. 

Life  Insurance  Stock  Fund  ft  Company 
75^  603O839  Ufe  Insurance  Stock  Fund.  Inc  , 
1033  Life  Bldg  ,  311  S  Akard.  Dallas  2,  Texas 
Ught  4  Co  83-6034575  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Light  ft  Redwood  Sts 
Baltimore  3,  Md 

Ulgran  Co  c  o  Avenue  State  Bank.  104  N 
Oak  Park  Ave  .  Oak  Park,  IL  60301. 

UU  ft  Co  33-6036303.  First  Jersey  National 
Bank.  1  Exchange  PI  ,  Jersey  City  3,  N  J 
(Balanced  Income  Fund,  Inc,  Supervised 
Investors  Growth  Fund,  Inc  ,  Supervised  In- 
vestors Summit  Fund,  Inc..  Technology 
Fund.  Inc..  Television -Electponlcs  Fund 
Inc.) 

Llnb*  Co.  11-6038393  Uncoln  Savings 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  531  Broadway.  Brooklyn 
6.  N.  Y 

Unco  A  Co  (a.  ab)  36-4014636  Uncoln  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Fort 
Wayne,  c,  o  Trust  Dept.,  116  E  Berry  St.,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.  46803 

Uncoln  ft  Unooln  Andrew  James  Invest- 
ment Company,  1701  Locust  9t ,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  Pa 

Llnd  ft  Co  13-6031941  Irving  TrxMt  Com- 
pany. 1  Wall  St  .  New  York  15.  NY  (Advisers 
Fund.  Inc  .  Axe-Hough  ton  Stock  Fund.  Inc  . 
Axe  Science  ft  Electronics  Corp  .  Compoalte 
Fund.  Inc  ,  Fiduciary  Mutual  Investing  Com- 
pany. Inc.) 

Lindsay  ft  Co  33-6333971  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank.  17th  ft  Chestnut  Sts  Philadel- 
phia. Pa    19101. 

Une  ft  Co  04-6133367  Norftolk  County 
Trust  Company.  1319  B«aoon  St.  Brookllne 
Mass    03146 

Ungg  ft  Oo.  33-6374121  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank.  Broad  ft  Chestnut  Ste.  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Link  ft  Co  31-6034306  Fifth-Third  Union 
Trust  Co..  Fourth  ft  Walnut  Sts..  Cincinnati 
Ohio 

UnklnsftCo   (a-d.  f.  h)    59-6130803  Secu- 
rity Trust  Company.  131  Security  Trxist  Bide 
Miami.  Fla.  33131 

Unvar  ft  Co.  13-6319494  Bankers  Trust 
Company    16  Wall  St  .  New  York.  NY    10015 

Unway  ft  Co  (c)(h).  84-6043757  Denver 
United  States  National  Bank,  Denver  US 
Center,  Denver,  Colo    80317 

Uon  and  Company  31-6085060  Provl- 
dent  Bank.  1  B  Fourth  St..  Clndnnau,  Ohio 
46303. 

Uoneo.  23-6396310  Southern  Pennsylvania 
National  Bank.  3055  S    Queen  St..  York.  Pa. 

Uppuner.  John  ft  Co  13-6131811.  c/o  At- 
lanuc  Bank  of  New  York.  960  Ave.  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY.   10001. 

Uana  ft  Co  36-6070649  Central  National 
B^ak.  In  Chicago.  Trust  Dept..  130  8.  L*  Salle 
St..  Chicago.  111.  60603 
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Uster  ft  Co.  (f).  1S-406AMS.  Chemical 
Bank.  30  Pine  St.  New  York.  NY  10017 
I  New  York  8,  N  Y  ) 

Utco  Company  11-6004911  Long  Island 
Trust  Company,  83  Seventh  St..  Garden  City 
NY.  11530 

Utten  ft  Co.  36-6196033  Northern  Trust 
Company.  Secuntlea  DlvUton.  50  S.  Ia  Salle 
St  .  Chicago.  Dl  80690. 

UtUe  ft  Co  59-6137971  UtUe  River  Bank 
ft  Trust  Oo  .  Cor  NE  8«oond  Ave  ft  80th 
Terrace    (Miami.  Fla.  33138.) 

Uttle  ft  Company  06-6008318  Sixty  Trust. 
909  Howard  Bldg  .  Providence.  R  I    03903 

Uva  ft  Co  16-6100659  Uncoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  1413.  183  Main  St 
East.  Rochester.  NY    14603 

Live  ft  Company  31-6031104.  Central  Trust 
Company,  Fourth  ft  Vine  8U..  Ctnclnnau  3 
Ohio 

Uoyd  ft  Company  33-6361866  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Altoona,  1306  11th  Ave  ,  Al- 
toona.  Pa. 

Lnbee  ft  Co  73-6031481  Louisiana  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Baton  Rouge,  c/o  Trust  Dept.. 
461  Florida  Blvd..  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70601. 

Lnl  Co  95-2634549  Lang.Lasser  ft  Co  .  Inc.. 
8666  WlUshlre  Blvd  .  Beverly  HUU.  CA  90311 
Lo  ft  Co  2a-6476745  Ina  Corporation.  P  O 
Box  7738,  PhUadelphJa.  Pa  19101  Trustees  of 
the  North  America  Companies  Penilon  Fund. 
Loa  ft  Co  Royal  Trust  Company.  76  Metcalf 
St  ,  Ottawa,  Ont .  Canada 

Loanworth  ft  Co  53-4033545  Rlggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  DC  ,  800-17  St., 
N  W  .  Washington.  DC  30013. 

Lobe  ft  Co  96-6107106  Security  Padflc 
NaUonal  Bank.  PO  Box  2097,  Terminal  An- 
nex. Los  Angeles,  Calif  90064 

Locban  ft  Co  66-6066639  Bank  of  AshevUle, 
73  Patton  Ave,  (or  PO  Box  1881).  AshevUle, 
N  C    38803 

Lock  Haven  Co.  34-4018618.  Lock  Haven 
Trust  Company.  Lock  Haven.  Pa 

Locke.  Inc  (e)  04-6043366  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  351. 
Boston,  Mass   03101 

Loco  ft  Co.  (f ) .  13-6194685  Chemical  Bank, 
20  Pine  St.,  New  York.  NY  10017  Manhattan 
Fund.  Inc 

Loder  ft  Co  Dillon.  Read  *  Co..  Inc..  46 
William  St  .  New  York.  NY   10006 

Lodgewood  Co  13-4973745  Brown  Brothers 
Harrtman  ft  Co  135  S  La  Salle  St  .  Chicago. 
Ill 

Lodl  ft  Co  76-4083851  First  National  Bank 
in  Dallas.  Trust  Div  .  P  O  Box  6031.  Dallas. 
Texas    75333 

Loeb  ft  Loeb  33-4334784  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank.  17th  ft  Chestnut  Sts  .  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19101 

Log  ft  Co  04-4184479.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361.  Boston. 
Mass   03101. 

Logan  ft  Co  13-4063539  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St.  New 
York.  NY 

Lohaned  ft  Co  15-4017866  First  Trust  ft 
Deposit  Company.  301  S.  Warren  St..  Syra- 
cuse 3.  NY 

Lok  ft  Co  04-43334104  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St.  Boston. 
Mass.  03109 

Lomac  ft  Co  59-4170718  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  St.  Petersburg.  P  O  Drawer 
O.  St   Petersburg.  Fla   33731 

Lombard  ft  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bf.nk  of 
Commerce.  365  St  James  St  .  W  .  Montreal. 
PQ  .  Canada 

Lombard  St    Nominees  Ltd  ,  Martins  Bank 

Ltd  ,  3  Change  Alley.  London  EC  3,  England 

Lomed     04-3434418     Louis   B     Meadows   ft 

Co.   Inc  .    1694   Main   St..   Springfield    Mass 

01103 

ton  ft  Co.  (c)  93-4061519  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv  .  PO  Box  3971, 
400  S  W  SUth.  Portland.  OR  97308 

Long  ft  Company  43-4030907  Mercantile 
Tru»t  Company.  Drawer  387.  Main  Poat  Office, 
3t.  Louis  64.  Mo. 
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Longbea  ft  Co  96-4330635  First  Weatern 
Bank  and  Triist  Company.  130  E  First  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90603 

Longo.  13-6348610.  Sazton.  O.  A.  ft  Co.. 
Inc  .  53  Wall  St  .  New  York  5,  NY. 

Ix>ngvale  ft  Comiiany,  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany, 436  Main  St.,  Wlnlpeg,  Man  ,  Canada. 

Lorban  ft  Co  34-6636843  Lorain  County 
Savings  ft  Trust  Company,  134  Middle  Ave.. 
Klyrla.  Ohio. 

Lorco  ft  Co  34-4636844  Lorain  County  Sav- 
ings ft  Trust  Company.  134  Middle  Ave., 
Elyrla.  Ohio 

Lorcott  ft  Co    04-6014104    Lorlng,  Wolcott 
OfBce,  Inc  ,  35  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
Lord  ft  Co  03-6015677  First  National  Bank 
of  Portsmouth.  Portsmouth.  N.H    03801 

Lorlot  ft  Co  13-6063519.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  WaU  St  ,  New 
York,  NY  (Fundamental  Investors,  Inc. 
Knickerbocker  Fund.  Selected  American 
Shares,  Inc.) 

Lot  ft  Co  04-6037908.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston,  Mass    03107. 

LoUiroy  Nominees  Umlted,  Royal  Bank  of 

Canada,  6  Lothbury,  London.  EC.  3.  England. 

Loucourt  (a).  61-6033346    Louisville  Trust 

Company.    PO.     Box     1619.    LoulsvUle.    Kt 

40301 

Louguard  (f)  61-6033348  Louisville  Tnist 
Company.  PO  Box  1619.  LouUvllle.  Ky. 
4O301. 

Louis  ft  Co.  04-6013498  Berkshire  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company.  78  Ua.la  St..  North  Adams. 
Mass. 

Loulow  43-6070814  Lowensteln  Brothers. 
3925  Commerce  Tower.  Kansas  City  Mo 
64106. 

Loutrag    (b)     61-6032347    Louisville   Trust 
Company,  P  O.  Box  1619,  LouUvllle,  Ky  40301 
Loutrustco    (c.   e).   6^-6033349.    Louisville 
Trust    Company.    PO    Box    1619.    LoulsvUle 
Ky.  40301 

Lov  ft  Co  84-4033944  First  National  Bank 
In  Loveland.  Loveland.  Colo. 

Low  ft  Co  (f)  04-6013863  Old  Colony 
Trxist  Canapany,  P.O.  Box  3016,  Boston.  Mass. 
03106 

Lowell  ft  Co  13-4030787  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St., 
New  York.  NY  10015  (American  European 
Securities  Company.) 

Lowkap  ft  Co  Lowensteln  Brothers.  2926 
Commerce  Tower.  Kansas  City.  MO  64105 

Loyd  and  Company  75-6010656  First  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  Port  Worth.  Texas 

L.PR.  ft  Co  53-0604443  Letters.  Peremel 
ft  Rashbaum  Incorporated.  1  East  Redwood 
St  .  Baltimore.  Md   31303 

LRC  Co  of  Oklahoma  City.  73-6106940. 
Uberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Trust  Dept.,  P  O  Box  26848.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

LRC  Corporation.  13-3807376  Loob 
Rhoades  ft  Oo  .  43  W«UJ  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10006 

Lua  and  Company  36-6013713  Fort  Wayne 
NaUonal  Bank.  127  W  Berry  St..  Fort  Wayne 
3.  Ind 

Lub-Cap  Company  (a-h)  76-6037974  Lub- 
bock National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  431  Lubbock 
TX  79408 

Lubnat  ft  Company  (h)  75-4037806  Lub- 
bock National  Bank.  PO  Box  421.  Lubbock. 
TX  79408. 

Lucas  ft  Company.  43-6030909  MercanUle 
Trust  Company.  Drawer  387,  Main  Post 
Office,  St  Louis  66,  Mo 

Luff  ft  Co.  04-6315103  State  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box 
351,  Boston.  Mass  03101 

Lupl  ft  Co  04-6178066   First  NaUonal  Bank 

of  Boston.  P  O  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass  03106. 

Lupton    ft    Co     (h).    33-6033444     Howard 

Savings  Institution.  P.O.  Box  1260    Newark, 

NJ  07101. 

Lura  ft  Co.  57-6037340.  The  Self  Founda- 
Uon.  Drawer  1017.  Greenwood.  S  C   39644. 
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Lusk  ft  Co.  04-6178967  First  NaUonaJ  Bank 
of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass  02106 

Luther  ft  Co  38-6110905  Michigan  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Lux  ft  Co.  13-6310144  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  46  Wall  St.,  New  York 
NY.  10005 

Lyle  ft  Co.  04-6219327  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Ufe  Insurance  Company,  200  Berkeley 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass  02117. 

Lyman  A  Co.  53-0792044  Rlggs  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  DC.  800-17  St.,  N.W  . 
Washington.  DC   20013 

Lynat  and  Company  64-6031897  Fidelity 
National  Bank.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Lynch  and  Company  Bank  of  Ttakyo  Trust 
Company.  100  Broadway.  New  York  5.  NY 

Lynn  &  Co.  (e)  13-6030788  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23  Wall 
St  .  New  York  15.  NY.  (Bullock  Fund,  Ltd  , 
Dividend  Shares,  Inc  ,  Natlon-Wlde  Securities 
Company,  Inc  ) 

Lynspen  ft  Company  63-6020774  Birming- 
ham Trust  National  Bank,  112  N.  30th  8t , 
Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Lynton  ft  Company.  Royal  Trust  Company. 
76  Metcalfe  St  .  Ottawa,  Ont  .  Canada. 

Lyon  ft  Co.  13-4030906  The  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY.   10015 

Lyon  &  Co  23-6031404.  Somerset  Trust 
Company.  Somervllle,  N.J 

Lyon  ft  Company  (b)  04-6109409.  Rock- 
land Ttust  Company,  288  Union  St..  Rock- 
land. MA  03370 

Lyons  ft  Co  02-6004468  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Manchester,  35  Mechanic  St., 
Manchester.  NH  03105 

Lys  ft  Co  95-6006929  United  California 
Bank,  Trust  Division,  P  O  Box  3667,  Terminal 
Annex,  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif 

Lyton  &  Company.  Royal  Trust  Company. 
138  Wellington  St  .  Ottawa.  Ont.,  Canada 

Mabco  ft  Co  (b,  c,  h) .  35-6306195  Madison 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  213-215  E  Main 
St..  Madison.  IN  47350. 

Mabat  ft  Company  39-6043480  Madison 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  33  W  Main  St . 
Madison    1.   Wis 

Mabec  43-0333100.  First  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  Box  940.  Davenport.  lA  53805 

Mac  ft  Co  (a.  b).  26-4019000  Mellon  Na- 
Uonal Bank  &  Trust  (Company.  Mellon  Sq  . 
(or  P.O.  Box  926).  PltUburgh.  Pa    15230 

Mabell  ft  Co.  (c)  Central  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland.  PO  Box  6179.  Cleveland,  OH 
44101. 

MacBee  ft  Co  04-1655082  Naumkeag  Trust 
Company.  217  Essex  St  .  Salem    Mass 

MacDonald.  Thomas  B  13-4962520.  Blyth 
ft  Co  ,  Inc  ,  14  Wall  St  ,  New  York.  NY 

Mace  ft  Co  04-6172458  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  P  O.  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass  02106 

Macintosh,  J.  M.  34-6516886  Dollar  Savings 
&  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  450.  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 

Mack  and  Company  (b).  75-6021056.  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at 
Ervay.  PO    Box  2716.  Dallas.  Texas  75231. 

MacKay  ft  Co  (h)  04-6012844  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass 
03104. 

Mac  Klntosh  Partnership.  The  (a.b) .  91- 
6020285  The  Bank  of  California.  N.A  .  PO 
Box  3095.  815  Second  Ave  .  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Macim  ft  Company  01-6027578.  Lincoln  E 
McRae,  Inc,  PO  Box  647,  Rockland,  Me 
04841. 

Mackllng  MeCombs  Securities  Co.  Inc., 
PO   Box  3644,  Pomona.  CA  91766 

Macom  ft  Co  42-6053303  Valley  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  403  Walnut  St..  Des  Moines  4 
Iowa. 

Macrae  Partnership  93-6021128  The  Bank 
of  Oallfomla.  N.A  .  PO  Box  3131.  Portland. 
OR  97308. 

MacRoberu  ft  Co  04-6193981  Commerce 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  340  Main  8t  .  Wor- 
cester, Mass   01608. 

Macrowave  ft  Company  (P) .  04-4216646 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Ckimpany.  P.O. 
Box  3136.  Boston.  Mass.  0316. 


Macsara  ft  Co.  88-6002469.  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  306  N  Virginia  St  ,  Reno. 
Nev 

Macy  ft  Co  95-2221296  Wm  R  Slaats  Co  , 
640  S   ^rlng  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Madls  ft  Co  42-122786.  Fort  Madison  Bank 
ii  Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept.,  Ave.  G  & 
7th  St.,  Port  Madison,  lA  52627 

Madison  &  Co.  52-6032219  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Maryland,  St.  Paul  ft  Baltimore 
Sts..  Baltimore  3   Md 

Madscn  Co  22-6077486  First  Bank  ft  Trust 
Co..  214  Smith  St  .  Perth   Amboy    N  J    19101 

Mae  &  Co  ic  i  23-6222923  The  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  PO 
Box  8786.  Philadelphia,  Pa    19101 

Mafac  ft  Co  ibc.fi  (H-«227836.  First 
Safety  Fund  National  Bank.  25  Pleasant  St., 
Garden    MA  01440 

Mag  4  Co  04-6240744.  c/o  Brown  Brothers 
Harnman  ft  Co  ,  10  Post  Office  Square  Bos- 
ton, MA  02109 

Magulre,  Charles  E  13-5260500  John  Mulr 
&  Co.,  39  Broadway.  New  York,  N  Y 

Mahaley,  John  W  24-0546960  Citizens  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  The,  103  N. 
Main  St.,  Coudersport    Pa 

Mahco-A  Partnership  i  b,c,e.h) .  34-6634872. 
Mahoning  National  Bank,  23  Central  Sq., 
Youngstown,  OH  44503 

Mahl  ft  Co.  04-6012897  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110 

(Massachusetts  Life  Fund) 

Mahogo  Ltd  Bahama  Central  Trust  Co.. 
Nassau,  Bahama.  British  West  Indies. 

Main  &  Co.  (b).  06-6032096  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dlv.. 
777  Main  St  .  Hartford.  Conn   06115. 

Main  ft  Co  (b),  84-6033274.  c/o  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  464  Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  808, 
Grand  Junction.  CO  81501 . 

Main  ft  Ervay  Co  75-6084000  Merchantlle 
National  Bank  at  Dallas,  PO  Box  5415, 
Dallas,  Texas  75222. 

Malnbank  ft  Co.  46-6017432.  The  Fargo 
National  Bank  Main  at  Seventh,  Fargo,  N.D. 
58102. 

Main  Miller  ft  Company  (a,b,c,e,f).  34- 
6617919.  Firestone  Bank,  1115  S.  Main  St  . 
Akron,  Ohio  44301. 

Malnsterl  &  Company.  Sterling  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Compmny  of  New  York,  1410 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

Major  ft  Co.  04-6134633.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O.  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass 
02106. 

Malenko.  22-1774790  MA.  Allen  ft  Com- 
pany Incorporated,  1143  Main  Ave.,  Clifton, 
N.J   07011. 

Mall  &  Co.  04-6237286  Maiden  Sa\'lr\gs 
Bank,  Life  Insurance  Department  397  Main 
St.,  Maiden.  MA  02148 

Malno  &  Co.  04  -6087368  Massachusetts 
Company,  Inc.,  70  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
02110 

Maltrust  ft  Co  04-6067613  Maiden  Trust 
Company,  94  Pleasant   St  .   Maiden   48,  Mass 

Manaco  ft  Co.  86-6029489  First  National 
Bank  of  Arizona,  PO.  Box  2669.  Phoenix. 
Ariz  86002. 

Mana-Rlo  Company  59-6126048  Manatee 
River  National  Bank.  Drawer  150  Bradenton 
Fla. 

Manash  &  Co.  01-6009873  First  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  701,  Lewis- 
ton.  Me. 

Manat  ft  Co  Maine  National  Bank  Trust 
Dept..  P  O  Box  1866   Portland    Me  04104 

Manbf.K-  A  Co  36-6130831  Michigan  Avenue 
•Natlona;  Bank  of  Chicago  30  N  Michigan 
Ave  .  Chicago,  ni.  60602 

Mancot  ft  Co.  13-6062518  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St..  New 
York.  NY 

Mancros    ft    Co      41-6054141      The    Crosby 
Company,    2500    First    National    Bank    Bldg 
Minneapolis.  Minn  56402 

Mandell  ft  Co.  37-0900355  The  Old  National 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  709,  Centralis,  111.  62801. 


Manleg  ft  Co.  13-6062532.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  TYust  Company,  40  Wall  St  ,  New 
York,  NY. 

Manmar  4  Co  42-6126419  First  National 
Bank  of  Ottumwa.  251  W  Second  St.,  Ot- 
tumwa,  lA  52601 

Mann  *  Co  23-6251098  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  Broad  &  Chestnut  Sts  . 
Philadelphia  1   Pa 

Manning  &  Co  94-6184479  Manning  Secu- 
rities. Inc  .  44  Montgomery  St  .  San  Francisco. 
Calif  94104 

Manrape  &  Co  04-6224568.  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  35:  Bos- 
ton   Mass    02101. 

Mansard  and  Company,  The  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Uttle  Rock,  PO  Box  1331. 
Uttle  Rock.  Ark.  27203. 

Mansell  ft  Co  13-6065574.  United  Sutes 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  45  Wall  St., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Manstrome  &  Co.  14-6050431.  First  Trust 
Company  of  Albany,  35  State  St.,  Albany  7, 
NY. 

Map  ft  Co.  54-6031898  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  1855.  Richmond 
15.  Va. 

Map  and  Company.  76-4018914.  Merchants 
and  Planters  National  Bank,  200  N.  Travis 
St  ,  Sherman,  Texas 

Maple  ft  Co.  25-6(521583  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  P  O    Box  747,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa 

Mar  Co.  95-1733576  MerrtU  Luther.  Kails 
ft  Co..  Inc.,  210  W  7th  St  ,  Suite  411.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

Mar  &  Co  id) .  35-6210698.  Marshall  Coun- 
ty Bank  &  Trust  Company,  315  N.  Michigan 
St..  Plymouth.  Ind.  46563. 

Mar-Co.  Marach  DofBemjTe  &  Co..  634  S 
Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cola". 

Mara  ft  Co.  13-4077507.  Bank  of  Montreal, 
2  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY. 

Marase  ft  Co.  36-6117825.  South  Chicago 
Savings  Bank,  2959  E.  92nd  St.,  Chicago  17, 
111. 

Marban  ft  Co.  37-6034640.  Springfield  Ma- 
rine Bank.  114  S.  Sixth  St.,  Springfield.  IL 
62701. 

Morbank  Company.  24-4021340.  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  P.O.  Box  937,  Scranton  2.  Pa. 

Marbo'nd  ft  Co  39-4140314.  Marine  National 
Exchange  Bank.  One  Marine  Plaza,  Milwau- 
kee, Wise.  53201. 

March  &  Co  04-6178968.  c  o  Stock  Clear- 
ing Corp  of  Boston.  53  State  St.,  Boston. 
MA  02109. 

Marcharlou.  Inc.  84-0536969.  Standart  i 
Main  Inc..  770  Grant  St  .  Denver.  Colo.  80203 

Marco  &  Company.  Marquette  NaUonal 
Bank.  6316  S.  Western  Ave  ,  Chicago  36,  Dl. 

Marcus  ft  Marcus  Co  13-6096744  Basic 
Investors  Inc.,  15  Maiden  La  New  York 
N  Y    10038 

Mardail  ft  Co  41-6026320  The  Marquette 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  P.O.  Box  520, 
Minneapolis,  Minn    55440. 

Marett  &  Co  74-6067697  Main  Bank  i 
Trust.  P-O.   Box    1120.  San   Antonio.  Texas 

Margo  &  Co    The  Marquette  Natlona:  Bank 
of   Minneapolis.   Seventh   i   Marquette   Ave 
Minneapolis  40.  Mmn 

Maril  i  Cc  >  a-d.  h,  f ) .  39-6043182  Mar- 
shall &  I'.isiey  Bank  721  N  Water  St.  lor  PC 
Box  2035'  Milwaukee.  WI  53202  (Wisconsin 
Fund   Inc  j 

Marin  ft  Co  94-6096270  Bank  of  America 
NT  *r  S  A  ,  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco    Calif    94120 

Marinco  59-6131167  Marine  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company,  PO    Box  1498    Tampa    Fla    33601 

Marion  ft  Co  if)  57-6029295  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina  1208  Washing- 
ton St     P  O    Box  111    Columbia    SC  29202 

Mark  ft  Co  (Cl    66-6067454    Wachovia  B&nk 
and    Trvist    Comoany.    N  A     Wachovia    Bldg 
Main    St     (PO     Box   3075).   Winston-Salem 
NC  27102 

Markel  ft  Co  86-6056268  Pioneer  Bonk  of 
Arizona,   Box  2012,   Phoenix    At:?    R^c>f^: 

Market  Main  ft  Company  la-d)    34-6520500. 
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Second  National  Bank  of  Wwren,  106  Main 
8t.  S.W.  (P.O.  Box  1311),  Wftrren.  Ohio 
*-AA82.  (Ralouu-  Inveetment  Company  ) 

Marklu  &  Co.  (h)  M~6l(Me46  Pourtb  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Truat  Company.  P.O.  Box 
lOeO.  Wichita,  Kana    87301 

Marmld  &  Co.  15-8017033    Marine  Midland 

Trust  Company  of  Central  New  York.  Truat 

Dept  .  3+4  3   Warren  St..  Syracuae.  NY  13203. 

Marnab  23-6137476.  Marine  National  Bank. 

WUdwood.  NJ.  06360 

Maraat.  Inc  36-6014134  Marlon  National 
Bank.  402  S    Washington  St  .  Marlon,  Ind. 

Marodut  14-S049939  Marine  Midland  Bank 
of  Southe«wtern  New  York.  N.A..  347  Main  St.. 
Poughkeepale.  NY  12603. 

Maropok  Co.  14-6037993  Marine  Midland 
Bank  of  Southeastern  New  York.  N.A..  347 
.Vlaln  St  .  Poughkeepale.  NY  13602 

Maroaeny  Co  13-6066366  Marine  Midland 
Bank  of  Southeastern,  New  York.  SJi  .  347 
Mam  St  .  Poughkeepale.  NY  13603. 

Marquis  Conipany.  33-6473849.  Easton  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Truat  Company,  c  o  Trust 
Deot .  Eaaton.  PA  18043 

Marrts  &  Co.  04-6037931  New  England 
Merchanta  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston.  Mass.  03107. 

Mars.  A  O  A  Co.  74-6123371.  Cullen  Center 
Bank  &  Trust,  P.O.  Box  3846,  Houston.  Tex 
77001. 

Mars  &  Co  04-3457313.  Inveators  Bank  4 
Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept.,  24  Federal  St  . 
Boston.  MA  02110 

Marsay  &  Co  41-6027446.  B4arquette  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  P.O.  Box  630. 
Mlnnesapolls,  Minn  56440. 

Marsco  &  Co.  59-6148158  Union  Truat  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg. 
IHa.  33733 

Marsh  &  Co  06-6033514.  Connecticut  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  1  Constitution  Plaza. 
Hartford,  Conn 

Marsom  &  Co.  Adams.  Harkneas  &  HUl.  Inc 
55  Court  St  .  Boston.  Mass   03108 

Marsony  &  Co  (hi  16-6115735  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  Southern  New 
York.  150  Lake  St..  Elmlra.  NY  14903 

Mart  &  Co  04-8037930.  New  England  Mer- 
chanta  National  Bank.  135  Deyonahlre  St., 
BoBton.  Mass.  03107 

Martan  &  Co  13-1924455  M.  H.  Myerson 
*  Co..  Inc  ,  15  Exchange  PI  .  Jersey  City.  N.J 
07302 

Martin  Sc  Co.  70-467031040  Bank  of  the 
Southwest.  N.A  .  Custdy  Dept .  Att  C  Regner. 
P  O    Box  2629.  Houston,  Texas  77001 

Martin  &  Hellmuth  04-8042719  Hale  & 
Dorr.  80  State  St  .  Boston  9,  Mass  (  Rodolfo 
Martinez  O  Paseo  de  Las  P&lmas  rl680 
Mexico  10  DP. » 

ifarward  &  Co.  (d).  14-6022677  National 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The, 
80  State  St  ,  Albany,  NY 

Masaco  A  Co  04-6237287  Sialden  Savings 
Bar.*    397  Main  St..  Maiden.  MA  02148. 

Mascotte  &  Co  35-6051368  Port  Wayne 
National  Boat.  123  W.  Berry  St  .  Port  Wayne 
IN 

Bitoscouten  &  Co  37-8086639  First  National 
Bank  of  Beardstown.  Beardstown.   ni    82618 
Mase  &  Co  46-6017433   The  Fargo  National 
Bank.  Main  at  Seventh.  Fargo.  NX)   58102 

iiash  4  Co  13-3698328  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, One  Wall  St..  New  York,  NY. 

Maallf  One  A  Co.  04-1590850  tlassachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  PO  Box  5096. 
Church  St.  Station.  New  York,  NY  lOOOs! 
I  Massachusetts  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Co., 
Springfield ,  Mass,) 

Mason  A  Co.  (h)  94-8059806  Crocker- 
Cttlsens  National  Bank,  Trust  Hdq.,  One 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  CA  94120. 

Mason  4  Co  (Fi  75-«O2083d  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Ervay  P  O 
Box  2716,  Dallas.  Texas  75331 

Mass  4  Co.  04-6319338  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Ber- 
keley St..  Boston.  Mass.  03117. 
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t  4  Co.  (C).  06-6032096  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dlv  . 
777  Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn  06115 

Mateo  43-6136628  Bxirllngton  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  332  N.  Main  St..  Burlington. 
lA  52701 

Mat  A  Co  (c).  56-6067455  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  N.A..  Wachovia  Bldg  , 
Main  St..  (PO  Box  3076),  Wlnston-Salem, 
NC  27102. 

Mateo  A  Co  94-1711017.  167  Second  Ave  . 
San  Mateo.  CA  94401. 

Mathers.  D8  A  Co.  23-6222700  W  Fidelity 
Bank.  The.  Commercial  Dept..  Broad  4  Wal- 
nut SU..  Philadelphia.   PA   19109 

Matru  4  Co.  53-6032513.  Maryland  National 
Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  10  Light  St  .  Baltimore. 
MD  21302. 

Matthews  4  Co  13-6062640  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St  .  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Ktattson  A  Co  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  PO  Box  2618.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06101. 

Matus  4  Co  (b)  76-6042269  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Ervay.  PO 
Box  2716.  DaUas.  TX  75221 

Maurer  A  Co    13-6066161    Swiss  Custodian 
Corporation,   16  Nassau  St  .  New  York.  NY 
Max  A  Co.    (d)     06-8032099    Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dlv  , 
777  Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn  06115. 

Max  A  Company  16-0617111  Max  PhUlp- 
son  and  Co.,  Inc..  307  Mayro  Bldg.,  Utlca. 
NY    13601 

May  A  Company  la-e)  25-6041116  North- 
west Pennsylvania  Bank  4  Trust  Co.  100 
Seneca  St..  Oil  City.  PA  16301. 

Maybank  4  Company  (f).  22-6041187 
Maplewood  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  161 
Kfaplewood  Ave  .  Maplewood.  N  J  07040. 

Mayes  Co  94-6081492  Ocean  Science  Capi- 
tal Corporation.  P  O  Box  371.  Palo  Alto.  Calif 
94303 

Maytrust  A  Company  <A-C).  23-6041188. 
The  Maplewood  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
161  Maplewood  Ave  Maplewood.  N  J  07040 
MB&T  Co.  (f).  69-6187793.  Marine  Bank 
4  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  1498.  Tampa  Fla 
33601 

McAdams  and  Company.  75-6020402  Ex- 
change Bank  4  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
35307.  Dallas  36.  Texas. 

McCann  4  Co.  14-8080729.  Dutchess  Bank 
4  Trust  Company.  286  Main  St.  Pough- 
keepsle,  NY.  12602.  (McCann  Foundation, 
Inc.) 

McCary   4   Co     13-6021180    First   National 

City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave     New  York  22.  NY 

McClorey.  John  J   13-6343860  C   B  Richard 

4  Co  .  5  Hanover  Sq  .  New  York,  NY 
McCloekey  4  Co    The   Royal   Trust  Com- 
pany,  97   Queen   St..   Charlottetown.   P.EJ., 
Canada. 

McCormlck  and  Company  38-6177482  Mac- 
cables  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
26800  Northwestern  Hwy.,  Southfleld.  Mich 
48075. 

McCormlck.  James  F  06-B060264  A  W 
Benkert  4  Co  ,  Inc  ,  52  Wall  St  .  New  York  5 
NY 

McOehee,  Gordon  and  Company.  71- 
8066693  The  First  Pyramid  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Pyramid  Life  Bldg., 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark  72201  (Loyalty  Bonus  Trust 
for  Career  Agents  of  the  First  Pyramid  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  America. ) 

McOln  4  Co  96-6268623  California  Bankers 
Trust    Company,    One    WUshlre    Bldgs     624 

5  Grand   Ave,   Loa  Angeles,  Calif    90017. 
McOoldrlck    A     Co      04-6041186      Clayton 

Securities  Corporation,  147  Milk  8t,.  Boston, 
Mass. 

McKenna  4  Co.  13-6022145  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plasa.  New 
York  15.  NY. 

McKinley  4  Co.  34-6897824  First  National 
Bank  of  Canton.  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

Mc   Kybe  A   Co,   34-6600696.   Union  Com- 


merce Bank.  917  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 

Mc  Namee  A  Co.  14-1391446.  First  Albany 
Corporation.  90  State  St..  Albany.  NY. 

MCO.  25-6073410.  Union  NaUonal  Bank  of 
PltUburgh,  P.O.  Box  837.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
15230 

McRab  4  Co  (a-h)  69-6132966  Sarasota 
Bank  4  Trust  Company,  1606  Main  St  (PO 
Box  1718),  SarasoU,  Fla.  33578. 

Mc  Rae  4  Bowen  61-6011631.  Bank  of  Del- 
aware. Wilmington  99.  Del. 

Mc  Rob  A  Co  Mc  Cormlck,  R  E.,  446  Park 
Ave  .  New  York,  NY 

McRuth  4  Co  04-6224100.  The  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St., 
Boston.  Mass   02109 

Mc  Weln  4  Company.  64-6041936.  South 
Boston  Bank  4  Trust  Company,  South  Bos- 
ton. Va. 

Maad  A  Co  13-6062889  Birmingham  4 
Company,  Starr  Ridge  Rd  .  Brewster.  NY 

Maad-Flrst  Company.  26-6033842  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  MeadvlUe.  Meadvllle,  Pa 

Meadow  Co.  13-6107797.  National  Bank  of 
North  America,  79  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N  Y 
10008. 

Means  and  Co  04-8012986  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  225  Franklin  St., 
Boston.  Mass   02110. 

Mears  4  Co  06-6010670  Walker.  G.  H.  A 
Co  .  840  Hospital  Trust  Bldge  .  Providence  3. 
R.I 

Meban  4  Co  34-6568228  c  o  MeUopolltan 
Bank  of  Uma.  Trust  Dept.,  Drawer  M.  Lima, 
OH  45802 

Mebrona  Co.  11-6008061  National  Bank  of 
North  America.  60  Hempstead  Ave.  West 
Hempstead.  NY    11552 

Mebco  74-8125828.  Texas  Commerce  Bank 
N.A..  PO   Box  2668.  Houston.  Tex   77001. 

Mech  4  Company  04-6023967  Mechanics 
National  Bank  of  Worcester.  303  Main  St., 
Worcester  8.  Mass. 

Mechanics  4  Co.  (c).  94-6113331.  Mechan- 
ics Bank  of  Richmond.  California,  c/o  Trust 
Dept,.  Ninth  4  MacDonald  Ave.,  Richmond 
Calif   94801. 

Mechanics  A  Co.  33-6266933.  Drovers  4  Me- 
chanics National  Bank  of  York.  30  S.  George 
St .  York.  Pa. 

Meek  4  Co  56-6034734  Wachovia  Bank  4 
Trust  Company.  N  A  .  Wachovia  Bldg..  Main 
St.  (P.O.  Box  3076),  Wlnaton-Salem.  NC 
37103. 

M^nlc  A  Co.  01-8030781  Mechanics  Sev- 
Ings  Bank.  Auburn.  Maine  04210. 

Medcen    4    Co.    Herahey    Trust    Company, 
Hershey,  Pa   (Hershey,  The  MS  Foundation.) 
Medco.     04-8013663.     National     Shawmut 
Bank    of    Boston,    35    Congress    St..    Boston 
Mass    03109 

Meg.  4  Co  35-6029636  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO    Box  509    Johnstown,  Pa 

Melco  95-6010277.  United  States  National 
Bank  of  San  Diego.  Drawer  1660.  San  Diego 
Calif    92112. 

Melco  A  Co  13-1939697  A  J  Camo  Co.. 
Inc  .  42  Broadway.  New  York,  NY   10004 

Mel  horn  A  Co  23-6200002  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank,  17th  A  Chestnut  Sta.,  Phila- 
delphia, PA   19101 

Mellows  A  Co    Bankers  Trust  Company,  9 

Queen  Victoria  St ,  London.  EC.  4.  England. 

Melvln.    Cullen    A    Co.    13-6114607     Irving 

Trust   Company.    1    Wall    St..    New   York    16. 

NY. 

Memtrusco.  62-6090418.  Memphis  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept..  P  O.  Box 
183.  Memphis.  TN  38101 

Mendez  Company  Boardhouse  4  Company, 
20  Exchange  Place.  New  York,  NY    10006. 

Mepp  4  Co.  (c)  36-6031709  c/o  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Muncle,  122  S  Mulberry 
St..  P.O.  Box  792,  Muncle.  Ind  (Employees' 
Pension  Plan  of  Marsh  Supermarkets,  Inc  ) 

Mer  and  Co.  36-6007649  MerchanU  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Terre  Haute,  701  Wabash  Ave., 
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Terre  Haute,  Ind.    (Niagara  Shares  Corpora- 
tion. WhltehaU  Fund.  Inc  ) 

Merba  4  Company.  43-6032333.  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  Drawer  387,  St.  Louis  66. 
Mo 

Merbank  4  Co  (e).  76-6006641.  Mercantile 
National  Bank  at  Dallas,  P.O.  Box  5415.  Dal- 
las 22.  Texas 

Merbank  4  Company.  31-6023864.  First 
National  Bank.  Dayton.  Ohio.  112  W.  Second 
St  .  Dayton,  OH  45402 

Merbank  4  Comany,  26-6032597.  Merchants 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  MeadvlUe,  Pa 

Merbank  and  Company  64-6021775  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Vlcksburg.  The.  PO  Drawer  871.  Vlcks- 
burg.  Miss. 

Merbro  4  Co.  (d).  63-6026496  Mercantile- 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  13  South 
St  .  Baltimore.  Md    21202 

Mercal.  CO.  93-6043881  The  Commercial 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  428,  Salem,  Oreg    97308 

Mercer,  Williams  &  Co  04-6013025  Fiduci- 
ary Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1647,  Boston  5, 
Mass 

MerchanU  4  Co.  13-6243036.  Merchants 
Bank  of  New  York,  434  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

Merchants  Trust  A  Co.  39-6037912.  Mer- 
chants &  Savings  Bank,  P.O.  Box  660,  Janes- 
vllle,  Wise. 

Merco  ic)  38-8119448  Genesee  Merchants 
Bank  A  Trust  Co.,  One  E  First  St  .  Flint,  MI 
48602. 

Merco  4  Co.  21-6016325  1st  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank.  150  Broad  St  .  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

Merco  &  Co.  35-6015921  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Indiana,  5243  Hohman  Ave,, 
Hammond,  IN  46325 

Merconn  4  Co  06-6114846  Merchants  Bank 
4  Trust  Company,  Norwalk,  CT  06856 

Mercury  4  Co  04-8222219  Investors  Bank 
4  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept.,  24  Federal 
St.,  Boston.  MA  02110. 

Merfar  &  Company  45-6010531.  Merchants 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Fargo,  122 
Broadway.  Fargo,  ND. 

Merfund  &  Co  84-6047193.  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  Trust  Dept  .  P.O.  Box 
6825T.A  .  I>enver.  CO  80217 

Men  &  Co  94  6198349  Bank  of  America, 
N.T  A  S  A..  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  CA  94120 

Merlcka  &  Co.  34-0396740  William  J.  Mer- 
Ick  4  Co.,  1101  Union  Commerce  Bldg  ,  Cleve- 
land 14.  OH. 

Merit  A  Co.  (c)  63  6021278  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mobile,  P  O  Box  2527,  106  St. 
Francis  St..  Mobile.  AL 

Merit  A  Co  24^-6012563  Wyoming  National 
Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre,  26  W  Market  St., 
Wllkes-Barre,  PA 

Merit  Co.  (a-c,  e).  35-6007550  Merchants 
National  Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, c/o  Trust  Dept  ,  11  S  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Men  A  Co  39  6128939  First  National  Bank 
of  Neenah,  Neenah,  WT  64956 

Mermon  A  Co  ,  Mercantile  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, 491  Victoria  Sq  ,  Montreal  1,  Que, 
Canada 

Mernab  and  Company,  41-6018768,  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Winona,  P.O.  Box 
548.  Winona,  Minn 

Mernat  A  Co  (h).  01-6009989  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Bangor,  Trust  Dept  ,  25 
Broad  St  .  Bangor    ME  04401 

Mernat  A  Co  42  6051983  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cedar  Rapids,  222  Second  Ave,, 
SE.,  Cedar  Rapids    lA  52401 

Merora  &  Co  36-6158937  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Aurora,  34  S  Broadway, 
Aurora,  IL  60507 

Merra  A  Co.  13-6113137  Mergott  Rappe  & 
Co..  Inc  .  240  W.  Front  St     Plalnfleld,  NJ 

Merrick  A  Co.  (b).  13-8065699  Chemical 
Bank,  20  Pine  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

Merrill  A  Co  04-6040049  Ely.  Bartlett. 
Brown  A  Proctor,  226  Franklin  St ,  Boston, 
MA  02110.  New  York.  NY 


Merrill  A  Company  (a-f).  81-6009345  Mid- 
land National  Bank.  303  N  Broadway,  PO 
Box  2502,  Billings.  MT  59103 

Merrltt  &  Smith  04-6013227  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank  135  Devonshire 
St  ,  Boston    Mass    02107 

Merson  &  Co  57-6025887  Bailey,  M  S  ,  & 
Sons,  Bankers.  Broad  St  ,  Clinton,  SC  29325 

Mersyrco  15-6018350.  Merchants  National 
Bank  A  Trust  Company  of  Syracuse.  216  S. 
Warren  St  .  Syracuse  2.  NY. 

Merta  &  Co.  36-6070951.  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  650  W.  Jackson  Blvd  , 
Chicago  6,  111 

Mertco  &  Company  (a.  b.  c|,  44-6011013. 
Mercantile  Bank  A  Trust  Co,  1119  Walnut 
St  ,  Kansas  City   MO  64106 

Mertopco  I  hi  48-6134483  The  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  178, 
Topeka,  KS  66601 

Mertor  A  Co  Mercantile  Bank  of  Canada 
210  Bay  St  .  Toronto,  Ont    Canada 

Mert'ru  &  Co  i  d  ).  01-6018523  Merrill  Trust 
Company,  2  Hammond  St  ,  Bangor   Me   04401 

Mertru  and  Company  la-hi  35-6009859 
American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
110  E    Main  St  ,  Muncle,  IN  47305 

Mertru  Company,  a  partnership  23- 
6238920.  CO  Merchants  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Allentown,  702  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  PA 
18101. 

Mertrus  and  Co  52-6025499  Mercantile- 
Safe  Deposit  and  TYust  Com  pan  v,  13  South 
St  ,  Baltimore.  Md   21202 

Mertz  A  Mover  51-6011654  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.,  Wilmington  99,  Del 

Mervan  &  Co  Mercantile  Bank  of  Canada 
540   Burrard  St  ,  Vancouver,   B  C  ,  (Canada 

Meser  &  (3o  04-6233165  Ropes  &  Gray,  225 
Franklin  St,  Boston,  MA  02110 

Met  A  Co  35-6014556  American  TTust  Com- 
pany, 101   N.  Michigan  St  ,  South  Bend,  Ind, 

Metacomet  Company.  04-6013713  BMC. 
Durtee  Trust  Company,  80  N.  Main  St  ,  Fall 
Rher,  Mass. 

Metflrst  4  Co  (bl  91-6022899.  Seattle- 
First  National  Bank  1001  Fourth  Ave..  P  O. 
Box  12657.  Seattle.  WA  98111 

Meth  A  Co.  (h).  84-6020703  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  P.O.  Box  5808  T  A..  Denver. 
Colo.  80217. 

Meth-Home  A  Co.  57-6040697.  Greenwood 
Methodist  Home,  Drawer  1017,  Greenwood, 
SC   29646 

Metro  Company  (di  45-«0I0544  First  Na- 
tional Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  Fargo,  c  o 
Trust   Dept,    16   Broadway.   Pargo,   ND   58102 

Metzger,  Owen  E  24-0546960  Citizens  ,Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  102  N  Main  St., 
Coudersp>ort,  Pa 

Meymanage  Co.  13-6107008  Mever  Handel- 
man  Co.  80  Pine  St..  New  York's.  NY 

MFB  Mutual  A  Company  13-6273614 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  PC  Box  704  Church 
Street  Station.  New  York.  NY    10008 

Michael  A  Co.  25-1032030  Oliver  Tylone 
Corporation,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
15222. 

Michigan  Shelby  A  Company  38-6059344. 
Public  Bank.  Detroit  31,  Mich, 

Mlcoban,  a  Partnership  (a-f)  48-6126983. 
The  Miami  County  National  Bank,  1  S,  Pearl. 
Paola,  KS  66071, 

Mid  &  Co  04^-8012833  Middlesex  Financial 
Management  Corp  ,  225  Wyman  St.,  Waltham 
54,  Mass 

Mldam  Co.  37-0816258.  Mid  American  Bond 
A  Share  Co  .  256  E    Main  St  ,  Decatur   ni 

Mldbank  A  Co,  (h)  41-6017943.  Midland 
National  Bank,  401  Second  Ave,,  S..  Minneap- 
olis, MN  55480 

Mldbll  Company  (hi.  81-6020639  The  Mid- 
land National  Bank,  308  N  Broadway,  P,0 
Box  2502,  Billings,  Mont    59103. 

Mlddlebr(X)k  A  Co.,  Not  Incorporated.  59- 
6231028  Delray  Beach  National  Bank.  Delray 
Beach,  FL  33444 

Mlddleton  A  Co,  (a,  b,  c.  d,  f.  h).  15- 
6016816.  Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of 
Northern  New  York.  Trust  Dept.  120  Wash- 
ington St.    Watertown,  N.Y.    13601. 


Midfund  Company  (h).  41-8017942  Mid- 
land   National    Bank.    401    Second    Ave.,    S., 

Minneapolis,  Minn    55460 

Midland  Bank  Princes  Street)  Nominees 
Limited.  Midland  Bank  Limited.  5  Princes 
Street.  Ixindon,  E  C    2,  England 

Mldpar  A  Co  22-6030637  The  Midland 
Bank  A  Trust  Company  P  O  Box  266.  80  East 
Rldgewood  Ave    Paranm.e,  N  J    07652. 

Mldplans  Co.  (ci  41-6085188  Midland  Na- 
tional Bank,  401  Second  Ave  ,  S  Minneapolis 
MN  55480 

Mldsen  A  Co.  (a,  b),  15-6017033  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  Central  New 
York,  Trust  Dept  344  S  Warren  8t„  Syra- 
cuse, NY  13202 

Mike  &  Co  35-6014527  Lincoln  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Fort  Wayne, 
c  o  Trust  Dept,.  116  E,  Berry  St  ,  Port  Wayne 
IN  46802 

Milam  A  Co  74-6125825  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A    PC   Box  2558,  Houston,  TX  77001, 

MUards  A  Co  34-6567544  First  National 
Bank  of  Akron,  106  S  Mam  St  .  Akron  OH 
44308. 

MUbank  A  Co  39-6063489  Milwaukee  West- 
ern Bank,  6001  W  Capitol  Dr  ,  Milwaukee 
Wise   53216 

Mllber  A  Co  ihi  04-6198957,  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  nf  Hampden  County,  P  O  Box  T. 
Springfield,  Mas-s  01 101 

Mllco  A  Company  48-0421930  Mllburn, 
Cochran  A  Co    110  E  First  St    Wichita,  Kans. 

Milk  A  Co  (Ci  04-6012929  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  2016,  Bos- 
ton, Mass   02106, 

Millard  A  Millard  62-0294420  Millard  A 
Company  Hamilton  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Mlllbank,  21-0737078  South  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank,  Broadway  A  Cooper  St,.  Cam- 
den. NJ.  08101. 

MUler.  A  Company.  22-6036148.  First  Na- 
tional Iron  Bank  of  New  Jersey,  22  South  St.. 
Morrlstown,  N  J    07960 

Miller  A  Co  06-6115913  Lafayette  Bank  A 
TYust  Company  Bank  Securities  Dept  ,  P.O. 
Box    1899    Bridgeport,  Conn    (36601 

Miller  Company  41-6018763.  Northern 
City  National  Bank  of  Duluth,  306  W, 
Superior  St  .  Duluth   1,  Minn 

MUler,  Robert  W  Engel  A  Co  (Sartorlus). 
39  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 

MUM  Co,  37-6053378.  MlUlken  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Decatur,  PO.  Box  1278,  Decatur.  HI. 
62525 

Mills  A  Co  23-6231581  Drexel  Harrlman 
Ripley,  Incorporated  1500  Walnut  St  Phila- 
delphia, Pa   19101 

Mills  Partnership,  94-6054990  Bank  of 
California  N,A  ,  400  California  S:  San  Fran- 
cisco 20,  Calif  (Commonwealth  Income 
Fund,  Commonwealth  Investment  Company, 
Commonwealth  Stock  Fund    Inc.) 

Mllmode  A  Co.  (a-c)  36-6139202  Mollne 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept,,  606-15th 
St  .  Mollne,  IL  61265 

MUo  A  Co  36-6046962,  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231   S    LaSalle  St  ,  Chicago  90.  Ill 

MU-Save  Co  MUford  Savings  Bank.  MU- 
ford.  Mass    01757 

MU-Son.  Inc  Wilson  W  Mills.  Ford  Bldg,. 
Detroit  26,  Mich 

MUt  A  Company  48-6104933.  Johnson 
County  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Prairie   Village,  Kansas 

Milton  A  Co  04-6226080.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass. 
02106. 

Milton  Hershey  A  Co.  23-1363340  Hershey 
TYust  Company,  Hershey,  Pa  (Milton  Her- 
shey School  ) 

Mln  Co  94-6061227  Beckman  A  Co..  Inc.. 
11  S    Church  St..  Lodl.  Calif. 

Miner  A  Company  13-6077609.  Bank  of 
Montreal,  2  Wall  St.  New  York.  NY, 

Miners  A  Co.  (a-d.  f).  23-6238240.  Miners 
National  Bank  of  Pottsvllle.  120  S.  Centre  St.. 
PottsvlUe,  Pa,   17901. 
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MlnJc  St  Co.  04-8115363  New  England  Mer- 
:hanu  NaUonai  Baixk.  135  D«voashlre  St.. 
Boaton.  Uu8.  Oai07. 

Mlnot  A  Co.  04-«013a28  New  England  Mer- 
jhants  Nation*;  Baak.  136  Devonshlr*  St.. 
Boston,  Vfass   03;i>7, 

Mint  &  Co.  ic).  06-«077850  Hartford  Na- 
tlonaj  Bank  and  TYuat  Company.  Truat  Dtv  . 
Tn  Main  St     Hartford,  Conn    06115 

Mlo  it  Co  95-«258«31  California  Bankers 
Truat  Company,  One  Wllshlre  Bldg  ,  834 
3    Orand  Ave     Los  Angeles.  Calif   90017 

Mlp  Company  :  3-803 1438  Carlisle  it 
;*cqie;in     120    Broadway     New   York,    NY 

Mlaaxr.ex  i  Co  :3-«315841  American  Ex- 
;  -ess  Ir.vernationa;  Bar^klng  Corporation,  85 
H.-   aUwav     New    Y^rk     NY    ;0OO« 

Vllsron:  4»  « 148773  Mission  State  B&nk  St 
'Tr-^a:  Company.  Tnist  Dept..  Johnson  Drive 
\r.a  Nail  Mission.  Kajuas  86333 

VUsh  b  Co  35-8300115  Ptrst  Bank  &  Truat 
Company  of  Soutfi  B«nd.  133  S  Main  St.. 
Soutb  Bend.  Ind    48601 

Mlsplne  it  Co.  94-6068800.  c/o  Walston  * 
Co  11-45-476.  366  Montgomery  St  .  San 
Pranctsco.  Calif    94104 

Miss  ft  Co  0«-8107933  c/o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Truat  Company.  Equity 
Products  [)«pt  .  777  Main  St..  Hartford  Conn 
06115. 

Mist  gc  Co.  04-8149744    New  England  Mer- 
chants  National   Bank.    136   Devonshire   St 
Boston.  Mass.  03107 

Mlt.  ft  Co.  04-81 8753«  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  235  Franklin  St  .  Beaton 
Mass.  03110 

Mltchco  04-8144856  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boeton.  36  Congress  St  .  Boaton 
Mass.  03100 

Mitchell  ft  Company  34-6013163  North- 
em  Central  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Wll- 
Uamsport  63.  Pa 

Mitchell.  Daniel  J  Thomeon  ft  McKlnnon. 
i  Broadway.  New  York  4.  N  Y 

MJM  Company  59-8134174  Commercial 
Ba.ik  and  Trust  Company  of  Ocala  P  O  Box 
310  CVaia  Pla. 

MVB  *  Co  38-8047987  Michigan  National 
Bank    Orand  Raolds  3.  Mich 

.M  ban  81-6000301  Montana  Bank.  435 
First  Ave,  N     Great  Palls.  Mont 

Mobank  and  Company  38-8048545  Monroe 
State  Savings  Bank.  103  S  Front  St  ,  Monroe 
Mich,  48181 

Mobav  ft  Company  39-6138055.  Wisconsin 
Valley  Truat  Company  500  Third  St  PO 
Box.  209    Wausau.  Wise.  54401 

Moby   ft   Co     (a.    b.    f)    47-8033830     United 
States  NaUonal  Bank  of  Omaha.  Trust  Dept 
1019  Douglas  St .  Omaha.  Neb    68103 

Moce  ft  Co  37-6078345  c  o  First  National 
Bank,  1615  Charleston  Ave.  Mattoon  111 
61938 

Moco  95-8006033,  Southern  California 
First  National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept  PO 
Box  1091  530  "B-  St.  San  DleRo.  Calif 
93112  I  San  Diego  City  Employees  Retirement 
System,) 

Moe  Comoanv  (a.  b.  d.  h) .  36-8085830  First 
National     Bank     of     MoJlne.     601-1 6th     St 
Mollne.  m  61366. 

Momart  ft  Co  94-8188313  Wells  Fanto 
Bank,  464  California  St  ,  San  Francisco  Calif 
94130 

Mon   ft  Co    13-6030789    Morgan  Guaranty 
Tnist   Company   of   New  York,    23   Wall   St 
New  York.  N  Y    10015 

Monalt    ft    Co     (a-c)      38-8036895     Mollne 
National  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept  ,  506  15th  St 
Mollne    IL  81366 

Monbank  81-6012949  MonUna  Bank  426 
First  Ave  .  N  .  Great  Falls.  Mont 

Monctis  ft  Co  Montreal  Trust  Company 
PO  Box  1900.  SUtlon  B.  Montreal  2  Que 
Canada 

Monka  4  Co  04-6013987  Monks  Manage- 
BMnt  Inc.  100  Charles  River  Plaza  Boston 
Mass.  03114 

Mboray  ft  Co  Montreal  Trust  Company 
PC.  Box  1000,  Station  B.  Montreal  3,  Que  ! 
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Canada      lOld    Dominion    Paper    Co     Front 
Sharing  Retirement  Plan,) 

Monaan  ft  Co  94-6078718,  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal. 333  CallfomU  St..  San  Francisco  4 
Calif 

Monaco  ft  Co,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  437  St 
James  St  .  Montreal,  Canada 

Mont  ft  Co  18-0954688  Monroe  Securities. 
Inc.  135  State  St  .  Rochester.  N  Y    14814 

Mont  ft  Co,  Bank  of  Montreal.  Head  Office 
Securities  Dept.  139  St.  James  St..  W  .  Mon- 
treal. Canada. 

Montbrun  ft  Co  Montreal  Trust  Company. 
4J  King  St,.  St   John's.  N,B  .  Canada. 

Months  81-8009195  Montana  Bank.  435 
First  Ave  .  N  ,  Great  Falls.  Mont, 

Mont-Co  23-8251921  Continental  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Main  ft  Swede  Sta  Nor- 
rlstown.  Pa. 

Montel  ft  Co,  (c),  06-6121781  Hartford 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Trust 
Dlv  .  777  Main  St,.  Hartford,  Conn    06115 

Montfund  ft  Co,  Montreal  Truat  Company, 

15  King  St ,  W  .  Toronto  105    Ont   CN 
Monterey  ft  Co,  04-6096340   Bank  of  Amer- 
ica.   NT     ft    S,A  .    PO     Box    7763.    Bank    of 
America  Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif   94130, 

Montes  ft  Co  13-8363848  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  WaU  St,.  New  York 
NY    10OO6 

Montgomery  Co  04-6061443,  United  Call- 
fornU  Bank.  405  Montgomery  St ,  San  Fran- 
cisco 4.  Calif, 

Montnom  Company  (a-e)  54-6031678 
Mountain  Trust  Bank.  PO  Box  1411  Roa- 
noke. VA  34007 

Montor  Company  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 
St,  James  ft  McOlll  Sts  .  Montreal.  Canada 

Montowr  ft  Co    Montreal  Trust  Company, 

16  King  Street  W  .  Toronto.  Ont  .  Canada. 
Monument  ft  Co    33-6430137    Doyleetown 

NaUonal   Bank  and   Trust  Co  .    18  E,   Court 
St    Doyleetown,  Pa    18901 

Monvan  ft  Co  Montreal  Trust  Company. 
466  Howe  St  ,  Vancouver.  B  C  .  Canada, 

Moody  ft  Co  01-6013840  Maine  National 
Bank,  Truat  Dept .  PO  Box  1866.  Portland. 
MX  04104 

Moody  House  ft  Co  74-1664068  Moody 
House  Ufe  Care  Truat,  Moody  House,  Galves- 
ton. Tex   77550, 

Moom  ft  Co.  (f.<J).  06-6113883  Lafayette 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  Trust  Dept,  P  O. 
Box  1809.  Bridgeport.  Conn  06601 

MooQoo  ft  Co  50-8127069  Union  Trust  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St  Petersburg.  St  Petersburg 
Fta.  S3733 

Mooney  ft  Co  38-8069394  Northern  Trust 
Company.  50  S  La  SaJle  St..  Chicago  ni 
60600. 

Moore  ft  Co  13-6116818  Flrat  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  23  W  Flrat  St. 
Mount  Vernon.  NY. 

Moore  ft  Co  15-6023111  Lincoln  Nstlonal 
Bank  ft  Tnist  Company  of  Central  New  York 
One  Mony  Plaza    Syracuse    NY    13203 

Moore  ft  Co  04-6013939  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  .  Boston. 
Maas.  03100  (Wall  Street  Investing  Corpo- 
ration.) 

Mooring  ft  Co  04-6315107  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  351  Bos- 
ton. Mass   03101 

Mop  ft  Co  (d)  54-8041747  United  Virginia 
Bank  Seaboard  National  Trust  Dept.  Five 
Main  Plaza  E.  P  O  Box  3127.  Norfolk.  Va 
33614.  (Old  Dominion  Paper  Co  PToflt  Shar- 
ing Retlrenient  Plan  ) 

Moplc  ft  Comp«my  44-6010680  Mercantile 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  1110  Walnut  St  .  Kansas 
aty  8.  Mo 

»ioprov  ft  Co  43-6111988  Mlasoxirl  Prov- 
ince Educational  Institute,  4511  W  Pine.  St 
Louis.  Mo   83108 

Mor  ft  Co  33-1564801  Wellington  Com- 
pany. Inc..  1630  Locust  St  .  Philadelphia  3 
Pa 

Morand  ft  Co  36-6068306  American  Na- 
Uonal Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago, 
Box  DD.  Chicago,  ni   80690 
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Moroor  62-6048803,  Third  National  Bank 
In  Nashville.  PO  Box  3844.  Nashville,  Tenn, 
37303.  (UI  Mutual  Fund,) 

Morgan  ft  Pence  31-6034311,  FUth-Thlrd 
Union  Trust  Co  .  Fourth  ft  Walnut  SU,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mori  ft  Co,  (a.b,d,),  44-8010438  Commerce 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  310  Commerce  Bldg  , 
(or  PO   Box  348)  Kansas  City,  Mo   64141 

Money  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  140  Eighth 
Ave  .  W  ,  Calgary.  Alba  .  Canada 

MorrUl  A  Co  (d.  f) ,  04-6013707  Worcester 
County  National  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept  .  448 
Main  St .  Worcester.  Mass.  01808 

Morse  ft  Co  04-6073938  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St,.  Boston 
Mass   03109, 

Morton  ft  Co,  13-6003338,  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Comoany  of  New  York.  130 
Broadway.  New  York  16.  NY, 

Moses  ft  Co  (a)  04-6013814,  Third  National 
Bank  of  Hampden  County,  PO,  Box  T. 
Springfield.  Mass   01101 

Moss  ft  Compiny  64-0169410,  Citizens 
Bank.  South  HUI.  Va, 

Mot  ft  Co,  (c)    36-8168531   CO  Harris  Trust 

and  Savings  Bank.  Att:  Securities  Accounting 

Dept.   Ill  W    Monroe  St,.  Chicago,  ni    60600. 

Motag    58-6076379.  Fulton  National  Bank. 

P  O  Box  4387.  AUanta.  Ga  30303 

Motrua  ft  Co  (f ) ,  74-8091382  Moody  Na- 
tional B»nk  of  Galveston.  P  O  Box  1139  (3303 
Postofflce  St) .  Galveston.  Tex  77550,  (Citadel 
Fund.  Inc.) 

Moulton  ft  Co  13-6363849  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  WaU  St,.  New  York. 
NY    10005 

Mount  ft  Co,  (h).  64-6050439  First  Virginia 
Bank,  T206  UtUe  River  Turnpike.  Annandale 
VA  32003 

Mount  ft  Co,  (b)  01-8009988  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Bangor.  Ttust  Dept,  35 
Broad  St  .  Bingor.  Me   04401 

Mount  ft  Co    94-8083893    Oakland  Bank  of 

Commerce.  PO    Box   1030.  Oakland  4,  Calif, 

MDuntru    ft    Co     (c)     84-8036380     Denver 

United   States    National    Bank.   Denver   U.S. 

Center,  Denver.  Colo  80317 

Movna  and  Company  (a.  b.  d)  54-8049999. 
First  Virginia  Bank.  7306  Little  River  Turn- 
pike. Annandale.  VA  33003 

Movola  ft  Co  (d)  04-6013817  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampden  County.  P.O.  Box  T, 
Springfield.  Mass  01101 

Mow  ft  Company  04-8033956.  Mechanics 
National  Bank  of  Worcester.  303  Main  St  , 
Worcester  8.  Mass 

Mow  Co  35-1065083  St  Mary  of  the  Woods 
College.  St    Mary  of  the  Woods.  Ind 

Moxley  ft  Co  (e)  13-6030790  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Comoany  of  New  York  33 
Wall  St  .  New  York.  NY  10015 

Moyer  ft  Company  18-8034585.  Security 
Trust  Company.  One  East  Ave..  Rochester, 
NY  14604. 

M.S.L.  Co.  36-6106906  First  National 
Bank  tn  Chicago  Heights.  1648  Halsted  St., 
Chicago  Heights.  HI 

MSU    Co    38-6078648    Ann   Arbor  Trust 
Company.   Box    13.   Ann   Arbor.  Mich.   48107. 
Mub    (be)    34-600090  Mount  Union  Bank, 
3  W  State  St  .  Alliance.  OH  44601 

Mubank.  43-6033387  Security  Truat  Com- 
pany.  718   Locust   St.    St    Louis    1.    Mo 

Muchmore  ft  Co  33-8036156  Summit  and 
Elizabeth  Trust  Company.  387  Springfield 
Ave  .  Summit.  N.J 

Mufun  ft  Co  (c)  13-6064424  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  16  Wall  St  New  York  16. 
NY    (One  William  Street  Fund,  Inc  ) 

Mutr  ft  Co  74-8035760  Froet  National 
Bank.  Corporate  Trust  Dept  PO  Drawer 
1800.  San  Antonio.  Texas  78306 

Mull  ft  Co  (f)  23-6480159  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trxist  Company,  P.O.  Box 
8788.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Muller  ft  Co  13-6065494  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  WaU  St ,  New  York  15.  N  Y 

Multiple  Co  36-6401418  Citizens  Bank  ft 
Trust  Co  ,  1  Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge. 
Ill    60068. 
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Muni  ft  Co.  (h).  93-6035359  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Oregon,  P.O.  Box  3168. 
Portland.    Ore     97208 

Mural  ft  Co  02-6020274  Keene  National 
Bank,  The,  20  Central  Sq  ,  Keene   N  H   03431 

Murdoch  &  Co,  Bank  or  Bermuda.  Ltd  . 
Hamilton.  Bermuda 

Murley  ft  Co  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  32  Lombard  St., 
London  EC   3,  England 

Murphy  &  Co  06-6107020,  c/o  Hartford 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Equity 
Products  Dept.  777  Main  St..  Hartford, 
Conn.  06115 

Murphy  Fund  ft  Co  74-6120223.  G.  W. 
Murphy  Industries.  Inc  .  PO  Box  3119,  Hous- 
ton. Texas  77001.  (Salaried  Employees'  Pen- 
sion Trust  I 

Murray  ft  Co  02-6005998  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank.  PYanklln,  N.H 

Murray  ft  Oo  11-6013491  Murray  Manu- 
facturing Corporation.  1250  Atlantic  Ave, 
Brooklyn  16.  NY, 

Murt  ft  Co,  (c),  56-6067452  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  N,A,,  Wachovia 
Bldg .  Main  St..  PO,  Box  3075,  Wlnaton- 
Salem.  N  C   27102 

Muse  ft  Co  94-6111426  United  California 
Bank.  600  S,  Spring  St  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 
90014 

Muskogee  First  Company  73-6101835  First 
National  Bank  and  TYust  Company  of  Musko- 
gee   The,    PO     Box    1568.   Muskogee.   Okla 

Musrep  ft  Co,  (e,  f),  71-6068528  Union 
National  Bank  of  Little  Rock,  c  o  Trust  Dept  , 
PO    Box    1541.   Little    Rock     AR   72203 

Mutbo  ft  Co,  04-6223474  Mutual  Boiler  and 
Machinery  Insurance  Company.  225  Wyman 
St  .  Waltham,  Mass    02154 

Mut  ft  Co  94-6133787  Bank  of  California. 
N.A,.  400  California  St,.  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
94120, 

Muth  ft  Co,  21-6014481  First  National 
Bank  of  Princeton.  The  90  Nassau  St  .  Prince- 
ton  N  J 

Mutrus  &  Co,  44-«(X)9686  City  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City 
928  Orand  Ave  .  Kansas  City.  Mo  64141  (Mu- 
tual  Trust  ) 

Mutt  Ted  06-0384740  Hartford  Sugar 
Company.  73  High  Ridge  Rd  .  Hartford,  CT 
06117, 

Mutual  ft  Co  36  6081610  Continental  Il- 
linois National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago.  231  S  La  Salle  St  Chicago  90, 
m,  (State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Company,) 

Myers  ft  Co,  23-6222924  Windsor  Fund, 
3001    Philadelphia   Pike,   Claymont,   Del 

Myers  ft  Co  04  6224550  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351,  Boston. 
Mass    02101     (Windsor  Fund  ) 

Nabacomsa  (a-g)  74-6032845  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  San  Antonio  Trust 
Dept,,  PO,  Drawer  121  San  Antonio.  Texas 
78306. 

Nabalaska  ft  Co  92-6003192  National  Bank 
of  Aia-ska    Box  800.  Anchorage    Alaska    99501 

Neban  ft  Co  la.  b,  d)  35-6017513  %  The 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Muncle,  122  S 
Mulberry  St.,  PO  Box  792  Muncle,  Ind, 
47305 

Naban  ft  Co  13-6065495  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15    NY 

Naban  ft  Co  66-6047773  Southern  National 
Bank  of  North  Carolina.  600  North  Elm  St,. 
PO    Box    1489.   Lumberton.   NC    28358 

Naban  ft  Co  24-6013484  Nazareth  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  76  S,  Main  St.. 
Nazareth.   Pa 

Nabank  ft  Co,  73-6091809  National  Bank 
of  Tulsa.  320  S  Boston.  Box  2300,  Tulsa.  OK 
74102 

Nabart  ft  Co  13-6163964  Trade  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company.  592  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
NY.  10036. 

Nabob  Co  33-6359390,  The  National  Bank 
of  Boyertown.  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Aves 
Boyertown,  PA   19513. 


Naboc  &  Co.  91-6022857  The  National  Bank 
of    Commerce.    P.O.    Box    3966,    Seattle    24. 

Wash. 

Nabono  72-6029234.  National  American 
Ban)?  of  New  Orleans.  200  Carondelet  St  .  New 
Orleans,  La 

Nabow  &  Co.  13-ei6994'.2  National  Bank  of 
Westchester.  31  Mamaroneck  Ave  ,  White 
Plains.  NY    10601 

Nabpro  Company,  Knupp.  Grosboll.  Becker 
ft  Tlce,  101  E.  Douglas  St..  Petersburg,  111. 
62676. 

Naca  ft  Co  04-6012771  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Trust  Dept ,  28  State 
St  ,   Boston.   Mass    02106 

Nacath  &  Co  53-0196604  National  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  15th  St  ft  New  York 
Ave  .   N,W,,   Washington,   DC    20005 

Nacltco  The  National  City  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land. PO   Box  6756,  Cleveland   Ohio  44I0I 

Nadart  ft  Co  52-6032340  American  Secu- 
rity and  Trust  Company  15th  St  &  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ave  .  NW    Washington  13,  DC 

NAE  Co  North  American  Equity  Corpora- 
tion, 629  S  Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90014, 

NAF  ft  Co  06-6123028  The  Connecticut 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Connecticut  Bank 
Bldg  ,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

Nagwel.ssco  13-6304185  The  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Ttust  Company,  601  E  Tre- 
mont  Ave  ,  Bronx,  NY  10457 

Naldot  4  Co  22-6041186  Bessemer  Trust 
4  Company,  10  Bank  St     Newark    N  J    07102 

Nalk  ft  Co,  41-6093168  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mlnneapoll.s  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette, Minneapolis,  Minn    55480, 

Nah  ft  Co  04-6140661  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St  , 
Boston.  Mass.  02107 

Nalr  ft  Co  42-6053282  Central  National 
Bank  and  TYust  Company.  313  Fifth  St.,  Des 
Moines  4,  Iowa 

Nalco  &  Co  38-6073909  The  National  Lum- 
berman's  Bank.  Muskegon     Mich 

Nallc  ft  Co  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Montpeller,  VT  05602 

Nambon  39-6045750  Marine  National 
Bank  of  Neenah  c  o  TYust  Dept  ,  101  E  Wis- 
consin Ave  ,  Neenah    Wise    54956 

Namco  13-6369510  Saxton.  0,A  ft  Co. 
Inc  ,  52  Wall  St     New  York  5,  NY 

Naap  ft  Co  (di  52  6025493  Merchantlle- 
Safe  Deposit  and  TYust  C-ompany.  13  South 
St  .   Baltimore.   Md     21202, 

NapKTO  13-1896513  North  American  Plan- 
ning CorporaUon.  330  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  NY    10017, 

.Napnat  A  Co  36-6198111  The  Napen-llle 
National  Bank  and  TYust  Company,  136  S 
Washington    St  ,    Napervllle,    Ll     60540 

Nard  ft  Co  75-6083850  First  National  Bank 
in  Dallas,  Trust  Dlv  .  PO,  Box  6031,  Dallas 
TTC  75222 

Nasco  ft  Co  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Nas- 
sau  Bahama   B  W  I 

Nash  4  Co  !hi  56-6095483  The  Planters 
National  Bank  and  TYust  Company.  Trust 
Dept  .  PO  Box  1220.  Rocky  Mount.  NC 
27801 

Nash,  Edward  ft  Company  37-6027911  Ed- 
wardsvllle  National  Bank  i  TYust  Company. 
100  St    Louis  St     Edwardsville,  IL  62025 

Nashco  75-61  !22(X)  National  Commerce 
Bank  of  Dallas,  PO  Box  2249  iL  T\'  Tower  i 
Dallas,  Texas  75221 

Nasson  &  Co  01-6030493  Sprlngvale  Na- 
tional Bank.  Sprlngvale,  Maine  04083 

Nat  ft  Co  (b)  35-6059594  The  National 
Bank  and  TYust  Company  of  South  Bend, 
112  114  W.  JefTerson  Blvd..  South  Bend,  Ind 
46601, 

Nat  B  Wash  ft  Co  (h),  91-6023466  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  Tacoma,  c  o 
Trust  Dept  ,  PO  Box  1997,  Tacoma,  Wash 
98401. 

Natbow  ft  Co  42-6056816  National  Bank  of 
Waterloo,   110  E    Park   Ave     Waterloo,  Iowa 

Natco  ft  Coxopt^i   16-6034387  Marine  Mid- 


land Chautauqua  National  Bank.  301  N,  Main 
St,,  Jamestown,  N  Y   14701 

Nalco  &  Company  62-6036124.  National 
Bank  of  Conxmerce  m  Memphis,  46  S,  Second 
St  ,  Memphis  I,  Tenn 

Natco  ft  Company  ifi  04-6121256  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Comi>any.  1351  Main  St,. 
Springfield,  Mass  01101 

Natcom  &  Company  56-6041561  First 
Union  National  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  301 
S  Tryon  St,  (P.O,  Box  10091 ) .  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28201, 

Natfon  ft  Co  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Main  ft  K  Sts  ,  Dayton    Ohio  45409 

Natlco  ft  Co,  95-2410872  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  433  S  Spriag  S;  ,  Los 
Angeles  Calif  90054  (Pioneer  National  Title 
Insurance  Company  i 

National  ft  Co  ib,  c.  d  i  35-0212663  First 
National  Bank  of  Mlshawaka,  101  Lmcolnway 
East.  Mlshawaka   Ind   46644 

Nationa!  Company  38-6184320  National 
Bank  ft  Trust,  Traverse  City,  MI  49684 

National  Company  of  Mlddletown  14- 
6016212  County  National  Bank,  135  North 
St,,  Mlddletown    N  Y 

Natnew  &  Co,  22-6025674  National  Bank 
of  New  Jersey.  390  George  St,.  New  Brunswick. 
NJ. 

Natob&Co  Id)  52-6032515  Maryland  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  Trust  Dept  ,  10  Light  St  ,  Balti- 
more, MD21202 

Natrus  ft  Co  11-6(X)6607  c  o  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  Persona]  Trust  Dept  130  Pear; 
St  ,  New  York   NY  10016 

Nats  Cumco  13-6021147  First  National 
City  Bank    399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  N  Y 

Nats  Disco  13-6021167  First  National  City 
Bank    399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22    NY 

Natstok  ft  Co  ihi  39-6033207  First  Na- 
Uonal Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine, 
500  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  Racine    Wise    53403 

Nava  Company  (a,  b.  d,  fi  54-6088167 
United  Virginia  Bank  National  Valley, 
Drawer  1269,  Staunton,  Va    24401 

Navalco  87-0271189  Valley  Bank  and  Truat 
Company.  1325  Main  St  .  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84115 

Nay  A  Company  95-6025811  Security  Pa- 
cific Natlonai  Bank,  411  S  Main  St  ,  Los 
Angeles,  C«aif  90013  (American  Mutual 
Fund,   Inc  ) 

NaygrlfT  ft  Co  04-6017080  Tyler  ft  Reynolds, 
1  Court  St  ,  Boston  8   Mass 

Nazcon  ft  Company  Nazareth  Convent  and 
Academy  Corporation,  13lh  ft  Washington 
Concordia,  Kans    66901 

N  B  of  C  &  Co  55-6019652  The  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  of  Charleston.  1  Com- 
merce Sq  .  P  O  Box  633.  Charleston.  W,  Va 
26322 

Nbg  Company  58-6066162  The  National 
Bank  of  Georgia,  PC  Box  1234,  Atlanta.  Oa 
30301 

Nbt  Company  (b,  c,  hi  38-6102270,  c/o 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co  of  Ann  Arbor, 
125  Main  St,,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  48107 

Nbwco  53-6065411  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  Washington    DC 

N  C  B  Trust  Ltd  First  NaUonal  City  Bank, 
36   Bishops   Gate    London,   England 

Neat  ft  Co  04-6226087  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P  O   Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass    02110 

Neb  ft  Co  (f)  04-6012931  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  2016,  Boston  Mass 
02106      (Colonial    Fund,    Inc,    The  t 

Nebaco  88-6003346  Nevada  Bank  of  Com- 
merce,  1   N    Virginia  St  ,  Reno    Nev 

Ned  ft  Co  41-6083379  First  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Box  A-700,  Minneapo- 
lis  Minn   55440 

Need  ft  Co  04-6013239  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,   Mass    02107 

Neel,  J  D  ft  Company  75-6023016  Citi- 
zens NaUonal  Bank  of  Lubbock,  PO  Box 
841,    Lubbock    TX    79408 

NefT  ft  Company  16-6018788  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Company  of  Western  New  York. 
226  Palls  St  ,  Niagara  Palls.  NY, 
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Neff  it  Co.  04-6013815.  Tblrd  Nktton&l  Bank 
of  Hampden  County.  P  O.  Box  T.  Springfield, 
Majis    ■:    n. 

Netrun  b  Co.  (»-h)  M-M11103.  Northwe«t- 
em  National  Bank  of  Sioux  Palla.  c/o  Trust 
D«pt..  101  8  Main  St..  (or  Box  1038)  Stouz 
?all».8.D  57101. 

Nel  &  Co.  (c)  41-6011843.  Nortbweetem 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolta.  Seventh  it 
.viarquette  Ave..  Minneapolis.  Minn.  66480. 

Nelap  it  Co.  (b)  04-S330060  Nevton- 
.Vi^tham  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  880 
\UXn.  St..  Waltbam.  Mass    03131 

Nelson.  Martin  O.  lH-Oeil495  Martin  Nel- 
son ft  Co..  Inc..  356  Wbtte  Bldg..  Seattle  1. 
Wash. 

Nelson  &  Co.  01-6007073.  Casco  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  475  Confreaa  St.,  Portland  3. 
Me 

Nelson  and  Company  59-0644848  T  Nel- 
son ORourke,  Inc  .  PO  Box  5158.  Daytona 
Beach.  P!a   33030 

Nelaor  Stone  &  Company  04—6040040  Bur- 
t)ank  &  Company.  Inc..  80  Federal  St  Boston 
10.  Mass 

Nelthas  ft  Co  «3-«0417»4  Investment  Se- 
curities Corporation.  The  Read  House.  833 
Broad  St  .  Chattanooga.  Tenn   37403 

Mem  ft  Co.  06-6031313  Crocker-Cttlsens 
National  Bank  Trust  Hdq  .  611  W  Sixth  St. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  B0064. 

Nenom  ft  Co  .  Inc  04-6070638  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire 
St  .  Bo«ton.  Mass.  03107 

Nepo  ft  Co.  04-6037933  New  England  Bter- 
chants  National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston.  Mass  03107 

Neas  ft  Co.  01-4010150  Depositors  Trust 
Company.  330  Water  St  Augusta  Me  04330: 
Belfast  Packing  Co  .  Custody  Account. 

Net  ft  Co  04-6037913  New  England  Mer- 
chants ffatlonal  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston.  Mass  03107 

Nettl  ft  Co  06-6108173  The  North  Side 
Bank  and  Tmst  Company.  Bristol.  Conn. 
06010 

Nevco  04-6197836  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston.  35  Congress  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
03109 

Nevet  4  Co  33-«133170  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  Pi  .  Jersey  City. 
NJ    07308.   (New  York  Venture  Fund.  Inc.) 

New  ft  Co.  96-6031349  Beverly  HUls  Na- 
tional Bank,  P.O  Box  908.  Beverly  HUls 
Calif 

Newbranch  and  Company  66-6048439 
Branch  Banking  ft  Trust  Company.  336  Pol- 
lock St .  New  Bern.  N  C 

N«wbury  ft  Co  04-6319339  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Berke- 
ley St .  Boston.  Mass.  031 17 

Newlng  One  ft  Co  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  501  Boylston  St  . 
Boston.  Mass  03117 

NewJ  ft  Co.  23-6130566  First  National  State 
Bank  of  New  Jersey.  Dept.  of  Estates  and 
Trusts.  560  Broad  St  .  Newark.  N  J    07103 

Newman  ft  Co  05-6003329  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  1558.  Prov- 
idence. R  I  02901 

Newo  ft  Co  39-6060973  First  National 
Bank  of  Neenah,  Neenah,  Wise   54967 

Newseo  ft  Co  96-6330993  Newport  Securi- 
ties Corp..  1617  WestcUff  Drive.  Newport 
Beach.  Calif  93660 

Newton  Company.  Newton  Savings  Bank. 
1188  Centre  St..  Newton.  Mass.  03159 

Ney  ft  Co.  (f )  91-6098354  National  Bank  of 
Commerce.  PO  Box  3966  Seattle  Wash 
98134 

Wlboo.  23-6251936  Contlnen.*.  3aai  and 
Trust  C!ompany.  Main  ft  Swede  Su..  NorrU- 
town.  Pa 

Nlbor  ft  Company  41-6033703  Minneapolis 
Company.  Inc.  166  8  Ptaza  Bldg  .  100-13 
Plaxa.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55416 

Nlba.  35-6303303  Northern  Indiana  Bank 
and  Trust  Comoany.  loi  Uncolnway.  Val- 
•jurnso,  Ind    46383. 
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Nice  ft  Co  36-613L534  Central  National 
Bank  of  Sterling.  303  First  Ave.  Sterling. 
Ill   61081 

Nichols  Brothers  04-8013639  Nichols.  H  P  . 
Inc  .  SO  Congress  St  .  Boston  9.  Mass. 

Nick  ft  Co  06-6115139  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Equity  Prod- 
ucts. 777  Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn.  06115 

Nickel  ft  Co  13-6077901  Marine  Midland 
Orace  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  7  Hanover 
Sq  .  New  York  15.  NY 

Nlcnab  Co  53-6032539  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Maryland.  NIcodemus  Banking  Offices.  101 
W   Washington  St.  Hagerstown.  Md   21740. 

Nlcol  ft  Co  59-6133854  First  State  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company.  Drawer  A.  Eustls.  na 

Niels  ft  Co  74-6088363  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  N.A..  PO  Box  3658.  Houston.  Texas 
77001     (Hedge  Fund  of  America.  Inc  ) 

Nil  ft  Co  96-6383066  Bank  of  America  N  T 
ft  SA.  PO  Box  3635.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90014 

Nimbi  ft  Co  04-6037934  Welch  ft  Forbes. 
Room  1034.  73  Tremont  St  .  Boston  8.  Mass 

Nlmer  ft  Co  13-6033733  First  National  City 
Bank  56  Wall  St  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  (Co- 
Mlngled  Fund  ) 

NInco  23-8106539  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America.  Prudential  Plaza. 
Newark.  N  J    07101 

Ntx  ft  Co  33-6395171  ConUnental  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Main  ft  Swede  Sts  .  Nor- 
rlstown.  Pa. 

N  N  ft  Co.  39-1098849  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Milwaukee.  743  N  Water  St  . 
Milwaukee.  Wise    53301     (N  N  Corporation  1 

Nob  ft  Co  41-6011838  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette. MlnneapolU.  MN  55480  (Mayo 
Foundation  i 

Noble  ft  Co  (f>  04-8197541  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  2136.  Bos- 
ton. Mass  02106 

Nocll  Company  First  National  Bank  of 
Catawba  County.  39  Second  St..  N.W..  Hick- 
ory,  N.C. 

Noco  35-6061326.  Northwest  Pennsylvania 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  100  Seneca  St..  Oil 
City.  Pa    16301 

Noel  ft  Co  Hudson  0>  .  818  Market  St..  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

Nolt  ft  Co  39-6033974  First  National  Bank 
of  Kenosha.  5533  Sixth  Ave  .  Kenosha.  Wise 
53141 

Nom  ft  Co  38-6053537  Public  Bank.  Detroit 
31.  Mich 

Nom  ft  Co  36-6031399  Union  National 
Bank  of  Pltuburgh.  P  O  Box  837.  Pittsburgh 
30.  Pa. 

Nom  ft  Co  35-60113869  American  Fletcher 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  101 
Monument  Circle,  Indianapolis  9,  Ind. 

Nomco  38-6143699  Bank  of  Lansing,  Lans- 
ing. Mich   48904 

Nomco  75-6101330.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Dallas.  PO  Box  3349  (LTV  Tower). 
Dallss.   Texas   75331 

Nomex  Co  36-6055570  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  130  S  La  Salle  St  .  Chicago 
3.  lU 

Nominees  i  Bahamas)  Ltd  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  Nassau.  British  West  Indies 

Nonab  ft  Co  33-6422886  c  o  Northern 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  90  Main 
St..  Wellsboro    Pa    16901 

Nonree  ft  Co  23-6133637  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  PI..  Jersey  City.  N  J 
07303 

Nor  ft  Co.  (Fi  91-6037948  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box 
8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101 

Nora  ft  Co  95-6135804  Bank  of  America 
NT.  ft  S.A..  P.O.  Box  3635.  Terminal  Annex. 
Loa  Angeles,   CalU    90054 

Norban  ft  Co  (f).  41-6011840  Northwest- 
em  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh 
and  Marquette.  Minneapolis.  Minn    55480. 

Norban  and  Co  16-8103310  National  Bank 
of  Northern  New  York,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  200 
Washington  St .  Watertown.  NY   13601. 
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Norbank  ft  Co  (a-d)  36-6131630  North- 
brook  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  1800  Shermer 
Ave  .  Northbrook.  III.  60062. 

Norbank  Company  (c)  16-6072707.  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Nor- 
wich. Trust  Dept  .  53  S.  Broad  St  .  Norwich, 
NY   13816 

Norco.  04-6038614.  Norfolk  County  Trxist 
Company.  1319  Beacon  St.,  Brookllne  46, 
Mass. 

Noretco  39-6085399  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Milwaukee.  743  N  Water  St.. 
Milwaukee.  Wise  53301  (Northwestern  Na- 
tional Insurance  Oroup.) 

Norfay  Company  of  Ardmore  73-6130079. 
Exchange  National  Bank  and  TYust  Company, 
Trust  Dept  .  PO  Box  798.  Ardmore.  Okla. 
73401. 

Norm  ft  Co  (f).  36-6048001  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank:  Att:  Collateral  Dept.,  Ill 
W    Monroe  8t  .  Chicago,  ni.  60690. 

Norm  ft  (^.  (f)  38-6007786  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Trust  Dept.  PO  Box  119. 
719  Orlswold  St  .  Detroit,  Mich    48336 

Nornat  Comoany  41-6018762  Northern 
aty  National  Bank  of  Duluth.  306  W.  Su- 
perior St..  Duluth.  Minn. 

Nor-Penn  Co  33-6361937.  ConUnental 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Main  ft  Swede 
Sts  ,  Norrlstown.  Pa 

Norshoba  and  Company.  59-6135543.  City 
National  Bank  of  Miami  Beach,  336  71st  St.. 
Miami  Beach  41.  Fla. 

Norte  ft  Company  13-1850833  Oaldl.  Se- 
curities Corp  .  300  E  43nd  St .  New  York  17. 
NY 

North  ft  Co  94-6061275  Bank  o*  America 
NT  ft  8  A  .  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  CaUf.  94130 

North  ft  Co  41-6011857  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette Ave  .  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

Northco  ft  Co.  04-6013619.  Berkshire  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company,  54  North  St  .  Plttsfleld, 
Mass 

Northeast  ft  Co.  01-6030850  Payson.  H  M. 
ft  Co  .  93  Exchange  St  .  Portland.  Me  04113. 
(Trustees  of  Northeast  Enstrlct  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Assn  ) 

Northern  Ojmpany  01-6006934  Northern 
National  Bank  of  Presque  Isle.  187  State  St.. 
Presque  Isle.  Me. 

North.  Fork  Associates.  Nominee  Partner- 
ship 11-6049511  North  Fork  Bank  ft  Trust 
CkMnpany.  Mattltuck.  N  Y    11953 

NORVA  54-6087343  Virginia  National 
Bank,  3301  Wilson  Blvd  ,  Arlington.  Va  23201. 

Norwesoo  36-6160657  Northwest  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  Milwaukee  Ave  .  Irving  Park 
Rd   ft  Cicero  Ave  ,  Chicago.  Ill    60641 

Norwest  and  Company  56-6043543  North- 
western Bank,  Box  311,  North  Wllkesboro. 
NC 

Norwood  ft  Co.  13-6062634  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St  .  New 
York  15.  NY 

Nost  ft  Co.  74-6043533  State  National  Bank 
of  El  Paso,  P  O.  Drawer  1073.  El  Paso.  Texas. 
Notax  ft  Co.  (c.  h)  36-6068984  CO  The  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  of  Richmond.  8th  and 
Main  Sts.  Richmond.  IN  47374 

Noto  ft  Co  75-6083849  First  National  Bank 
In  Dallas  Trust  Dlv  .  PO  Box  6031.  Dallas. 
TX  75323 

Nowts  ft  Co.  (f)  35-6013705  Indiana  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  P.O.  Box  1832.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
46306. 

Noyes  ft  Oo.  (d).  04-6013865  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2016  Boston,  Mass. 
03106 

Nu  ft  Co  36-8214842  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Bvanston.  c/o  Trust 
Dept..  PO  Box  713.  800  Davis  St  .  Evanston. 
ni    60304.  (Northwestern  University  ) 

Nujaco  Company  31-6013935.  New  Jersey 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  3300  As- 
bury  Ave  .  Neptune.  N.J.  07753 

Nurse  ft  Co  04-6037914  New  England  Mer- 
chants NaUonal  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass.  03107 
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Nutmeg  Tree  74-1593766,  Clifton.  Harris. 
Archer  ft  Parks.  Suite  661 — The  Main  Bldg  , 
1213  Main  St  .  Houston.  Texas  77002 

N  W  H  ft  Company  N  W  H  ft  (Company.  535 
Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass  (Newton  Wellee- 
ley  Hospital  ) 

Oak  4:  Co  94-6060535  Crocker-Cltlzens 
National  Banlt  Trust  Hdq  ,  393-13th  St.. 
Oakland    CA  94604 

Oakbrook  Company,  22-1702763  Colgate 
Estates.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jer»ey  City  2. 
N.J 

Oakland  Avenue  Company  39  1053594 
Oakland  Avenue  Company  Suite  450  611 
E.   Wisconsin    Ave      Mil*-aukee,    Wise     53202 

Oakland  Commerce  Co  94-6062693  Oak- 
land Bank  of  Commerce,  P  O  Box  1020,  Oak- 
land 4,  Calif. 

Oakmont  &•  Co  94  6056808  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.   1401   Broadway    Oakland  4,  Calif 

Oaks  ft  Co.  74  1666063  River  Oaks  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co..  PO  Box  13120  Houston.  Texas 
77019 

Oar  ft  Co.  04-2399824  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351  Boston, 
Mass  02101. 

Oberempt  ft  Co  13-5659485  First  Boston 
Corporation.  30  Exchange  Place  New  York  5, 
N.Y..   P.O.    Box    6147     C'.pvelatid     Ohio    44101 

Oberlln  ft  Co.  34  6609974  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Depi  .  PC  Box  6147.  Cleve- 
land. OH   44101     (Oberlln   College  ) 

Oble  ft  Co  74-6035047  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A.,  P.O.  Box  2558.  Houston.  Texas 
77001. 

Obll  &  Co..  Odlam  Brown  Investments  Ltd.. 
470  Granville   St  .  Vancouver.   B  C  ,   Canada. 

Oblate  ft  Company  48-«103237  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hutchinson,  Box  913.  Hutch- 
inson. Kans  67501  (Temple  of  Memories 
Mausoleum    Permanent  Care  Fund  ) 

Occops.  39-6040524  Oconomowoc  Canning 
Company.  Employees  Profit  Sharing  Retire- 
ment Plan.  P.O.  Box  248,  Oconomowoc.  Wise. 
53066. 

Ocltco  and  Company  34-6517917  Ohio 
Citizens  Trust  Company.  One  Levis  Square. 
Toledo.  OH  43603. 

OCS  ft  Company  42-6138760.  First  National 
Bank  of  Perry.  Trust  Dept..  1124  Willis  Ave. 
(P.O.   Box   8).  Perry.   la    50220 

Octco.  23-6106538.  The  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  Prudential 
Plaza.   Newark.   N.J    07101 

OD  ft  Co  04-6037925  Welch  ft  Forbes. 
Room  1034.  73  Tremont  St  ,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Odag  ft  Co.  91-6030764  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Seattle.  PO  Box  3966.  Seattle 
24,  Wash. 

Ode  Mar.  63-0155218  Odess-Martln.  Inc.. 
415  First  National  Bldg  .  Birmingham  3.  Ala. 

Odessco.  04-6238035.  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orlt  ft  Co  54-0699086  American  National 
Bank,  110  Bank  St.,  Box  522.  Suffolk.  VA 
(Old  Dominion  Investors'  Trust.  Inc.) 

Oft  ft  Co  04-6132062  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  2136.  Boston.  Mass. 
02106. 

Ogden  and  Van  Amam.  01-6027676.  Puget 
Sound  National  Bank.  Trust  Department, 
1119  Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma,  WA  98403. 

Ohio  Nominee  Co  31-6026315  Ohio 
National  Bank  of  Columbus.  61  N  High  St . 
Columbus  16.  Ohio 

Ohrstrom  ft  Co  13-6021420  Ohrstrom. 
O.  L    ft  Co  .  40  Wall  St  .  New  York  6.  NY. 

O'Kane.  S  P,  and  Company  (a-d)  91- 
6022898.  Seattle-First  National  Bank.  1001 
Fourth  Ave  .  PO  Box  1446.  Spokane.  WA 
99210.  (Composite  Bond  and  Stock  Fund. 
Inc.) 

Olas  ft  Co  (b.  c.  d,  f).  59-6127028  First 
National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  8009. 
Port  Lauderdale.  FL  33310. 

Olban  ft  Co  (h)  91-6030616  Old  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  Trust  Dept..  428  W 
Riverside  Ave  .  P.O.  Box  1616.  Spokane.  WA 
90310. 


Olcoba  Company.  41-6018755.  Olmsted 
County  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  11  Second  St 
S.W..  Rochester,  Minn 

Oldflrst  C^  idi  04-2104189N  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampden  County,  PC  Box  T 
Springfield,  Mass    01101 

Oldom  &  Co  (a,  b,  d).  54-6060430  First 
Virginia  Bank  7205  Little  River  Tpke  An- 
nandale    VA  22003 

Glen  &  (2o  36-6018472  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  One  First  National  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago, ni    60670 

Olive  ft  Company  43-6020910  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  Drawer  387  Main  Poet  Of- 
fice, St    Louis  66,  Mo 

Olsen  ft  Co  04-8012938  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St..  Boston. 
Mass    02109 

Oltrust  &  Co  35-6014566  Old  National 
Bank  In  EvansvUle.  416  Main  St  .  Evansvllle 
2.  Ind 

Omar  &  Co  Royal  Trust  Company.  20  N 
Cumberland  8t     Port  Arthur,  Ont     Canada 

Onblt  Co  47-6020700  Omaha  National 
Bank,   1620  Parnam  St     Omaha  1    Nebr 

One  ft  Co  04-6037923  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass    02107 

Oneb  ft  Co  39-6069581  First  National  Bank 
of  Beaver  Dam.  120  Park  Ave  Beaver  Wise 
53916. 

Oneco  22-6106531  The  Prudential  Insiir- 
ance  Company  of  America.  Prudential  Plaza 
Newark.  N  J   07101. 

O'Neill  ft  (Do.  13-6020911  The  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall  St..  New  York    N  Y    10015. 

Onel  ft  Co.  (h).  01-6021691  Merrill  Trust 
Company,  2  Hammond  St  ,  Bangor.  Me 
04401, 

Onfl  ft  Co,  06-6119058.  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Ttust  Company,  Equity  Prod- 
ucts Dept.,  777  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115. 

Onllc  ft  Company,  Nominee  Partnership 
31-6097019.  Ohio  National  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Box  237,  Cincinnati.   Ohio   45201 

Ontrust  ft  Co.  (a-d,  h).  61-6065304  c  o 
Owensboro  National  Bank,  Ttust  Dept,.  PO 
Box  677.  Owensboro.  KY  42301 

Onward  &  Co  36-6401409  Cltlzen.s  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  1  Northwest  Highway  Park  Ridge 
111   60088 

Onyx  ft  Co  04-6115364  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass    02107 

Opal  ft  Co  04-6115365.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass.  02107 

Opco  ft  Co.  31-6094921  City  National  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co..  CO  Trust  Dept  .  100  E  Broad  St. 
P.O.  Box  1205.  Oalumbla   OH 

Open  ft  Od  94-6112724  Bank  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America  Plaza.  San 
Francisco.  Calif    94120 

Oples,  PE  ft  Co  91-6022854  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  PO  Box  720, 
SeatUe.  Wash    98111. 

Oppard  &  Co  (a  pwu-tnershlp) .  41-0256870. 
First  National  Bank    St   Paul  I,  Minn. 

Opt  ft  Co  36  6048443  Oak  Park  Trust  ft 
Savings  Bank  Lake  &  Marlon  Sts  ,  Oak  Park 

ni. 

Opus  ft  Co.  36  6048442  Oak  Psirk  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank.  Lake  &  Marlori  Sts    O&k  Park. 

ni. 

Orac  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  116  St.  Peter 
St  .  Quebec.  Canada. 

Orbom  ft  Oo  (f).  94-6220380  Bank  of 
America.  N.A  ft  SA  Corporate  Agency  Di- 
vision. PO  Box  3415.  Rlncon  Annex.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94120. 

Orban  ft  Co.  (H).  93-6019405  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Box 
2971.  Portland.  OR  97208. 

Oreb  ft  Co.  93-6019026.  Oregon  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  990.  Portland  7,  Ore. 

Orefund  (f)  93-6054007  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  P.O.  Box  2971.  PorUand  OR 
97306. 


Ormond  Bank  Associate?  59-6127006  Or- 
mond  Beach  National  Bank  200  E  Granada 
Ave    Ormond  Beach   Fia 

Ornaba  &  Cc  74-6050186  Orange  NaUonai 
Bank,  Orange,  Texas  7763C 

Orr   ft   Company    04-6013496    State   Street 
Bank   and  Trust  Company    226  Franklin  St 
Boston    Mase    02110 

Orr  JC  &  Co  iFi  13-6065602  Chemical 
Bank,  20  Pine  St  New  York,  NY  10017 
(Worth  Fund    Inc  i 

Orrtn,  Henry  ft  Co  13-6021937  Irving  Trust 
Company    1  Wall  St     New  York  16    NY 

Orsec  13-2631517  Orslno  A,J  ,  Securities, 
Inc     347  Madison  Ave    New  York.  NY    10017 

Orth  ft  Company  ie\  38-6065572  Manu- 
facturers NaUonal  Bank  of  Detroit  P  O  Box 
1319,  Detroit,  Mich    4823! 

Orto  ft  Co  (ai  42-6051874  c  o  lowa-Des 
Motnes  National  Bank  Trust  Dlv  Dee 
Moines    lA  50309 

Oscotru  ft  Co  15-6014645  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Company  of  CJentral  New  York  Oswego 
N  Y 

Oster  ft  Co  74-6040634  First  Victoria  Na- 
tional Bank,  PO  Box  1338  Victoria  Texas 
77903 

Ostook  Co  01-6022073  Aroostook  Trust 
Company,  Canbou,  Me 

Otco  (Tompany  la,  fi  16-6104192  Ogdens- 
burg  TYust  Company  320  Ford  St..  Ogdens- 
burg   N  Y    13669 

Otr  31-6401810  W  ' ,  Treastorer  of  State, 
State  Teachers  Retirement  Board  PO  Box 
1170,  Columbus,  OH  43216 

Olt  ft  Co  01-6012865  Cana!  National  Bank, 
188  Middle  St  ,  Portland  6   Me 

Ottaperm  &  Co  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Company,  30  Metcalfe  St  ,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Otter  ft  Co  04-6219314  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berke- 
ley  St,   Boston     Mass    02117 

Otthorn  ft  Co  13-5629920  Transmittal  Se- 
curities Corporation  !1  Broadwav  New  York, 
NY 

Ottlwell  ft  Co.  (e).  13-6065590.  Chemical 
Bank,    20   Pine   St,   New   York.    J*Y    10017 

Ottsco  ft  Co  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Ottawa 
C-anada 

Outlen  Corporation,  13-6118326  Kuhn, 
Loeb    ft    Co..    40    Wall    St      New    York,    NY, 

Ouiwater,  Leonard  &  C<'  13-6099467  Kuhn. 
Loeb    ft    Co  ,    40    WaU    Str      New    York     NY 

Overseas  Nominee  (3o  Inc  13-6021173  First 
National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave  New  York 
22    N  YV 

Owen  ft  Co  41-6091197  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  and 
Marquette    Minneaptolis,  Minn    56480 

Owens  &  Co  25-6028718  Union  National 
Bank  of  p.tt&burgh,  P  O  Box  837,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pa 

Owk  ft  Co  Ogden,  Wechsler  ft-  Krumholz, 
Inc.,  39  Broadway    New  York  5,  N  Y 

Owro  &  Co  if)  41-6011848  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  ft 
Marquette    Ave  .    Minneapolis     Mma     55480 

Oxford  &  Co  04-6226077  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  PO  Box  2016,  Boston,  Uasb 
02106, 

Oxy  ft  Co  95-6226705  <  First  National 
City  Bank.  20  Exchange  Place.  New  York. 
NY    10015. 

Pa  ft  Co  (fi  95-6249615  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia, PO  Box  60477.  Los  Angeles,  CA  9<X)60 
I  Pace  Fund.  Inc.  i 

Pab  and  Com{>ariy  la-di  54-6047393 
Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank.  PO.  Box 
1000,  Wlncheeter   Va   22601 

Pa  ban  Co  la-ci  22 -6032139  First  National 
Bank  of  Passaic  County.  C/O  Trust  Dept.,  616 
Union  Blvd  ,  Totowa.  N.J    07512 

Pabl  ft  Co.  04-6032824  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2136,  Boston, 
Mass  02106. 

Pac  A  Co.  04-6240721.  c/o  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  ft  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.  02109. 
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PiLcml  Pmdflc  Company  of  CaiUornlA,  Sult« 
2900.  One  WUahire  Bld«..  Los  Angelea.  CA 
90017. 

Pmce  tc  Co.  (c.  h)  35-0036735  UeUon  Na- 
Uooal  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mellon 
Sq    (or  P.O    Box  att)  .  PItUburgh,  PA   15330 

Pacific  Company.  Security  Pacific  NaUoojil 
Bank.  PO.  Box  7783  San  Franclaco.  Calif 
M130. 

Pactns  *  Co  »4-«30340«  Bank  of  America 
N  T  4  3  .\  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.   San   PrancUco.   Calif    M130 

Pacnat  Company  91-6033873  Pacific  Na- 
uonal  Bank  of  Seanie,  P  O  Box  160.  Seattle. 
Wajh  98111 

P*co  95-6005814  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank.  411  S  Main  St..  Uw  Aii««1m.  CklU. 
90013 

Pacvec  *  Co.  04-6163134  c  o  Union  Bank. 
Trust  Dept..  466  Montgomery  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif  94104 

Pad  A  Co  04-6196069  Bank  of  America 
.V  T  &  3  A  .  P  O.  Box  7763.  Baok  of  America 
Plaza.  San   Pranclaco.  Calif    04130 

Padom  *  Co  13-6033151.  Chase  ManhatUn 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  New  York 
15.  N  Y 

Pag  &  Co  50-6134130  Lake  Wales  Bank  and 
Trust.  Trust  Dept  .  Box  1030.  Lake  Wales.  PL 
33863. 

Page  &  Co.  13-6135148.  Underwriters 
Ban*  Sc  Trust  Company,  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY   10004. 

Page  A  Co  (h)  56-6067457  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  NA  Wachovia  Bldg  . 
Main  St..  PO  Box  3075.  Wlnston-Salem 
.V  C    27102 

Pagelon  i  Co  (f).  13-2666997  Plrst 
Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company. 
PO.  Box  8786.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Pajac  &  Company  04-6037190  Woodstock 
Corporation.    34    Federal    St      Boston.    Mass 

Pak  &  Co  75-6063846  First  Nation*!  Bank 
In  Oallaa,  Trust  Dlv  .  P  O.  Box  6031.  Dallas 
TX  76323. 

Palbea  *  Co  50-6301310  Palm  Beach  Trust 
Company.  317  Royal  Polndana  Plaza.  Pfclm 
a^arh   pi.  a  33480 

Pa^ed  &  Company  Banks  Huntley  ft  Com- 
pany.  834  S    Spring  St  .   Loe   Angeles.  Calif 

Palico  53-6081106  Rlggs  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  DC  .  800-17  St..  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC  30013 

Palm  *  Co  25-6031585  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank,  PO    Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa 

Palmart  ft  Co  Olty  National  Bank.  PO 
Box  1141.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif 

Palmer  ft  Co  13-6188147  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall  St  .  New  York.  N  Y    10015 

Palnaba  Company  50-6125671  Palmer 
Ptrst  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Sarasota.  PO    Box  1510.  Sarasota.  Fla. 

Palo  ft  Co.  75-6031338  First  National  Bank 
of  Amarlllo,  Trust  Dept.  PO  Box  1331, 
Am*mio,  Texas. 

Palos  Banco,  Palos  State  Bank.  13331  S 
H«L.-  em  Ave  .  Palos  Heights,  IL  80463 

Pam  ft  Co.  96-6104807  Bank  of  America 
N  T  ft  S  A  ,  P  O  Box  3558.  Terminal  Annex. 
Loe  Angelea.  Calif    90064. 

Panaela  ft  Co  04-6236003.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P  O   Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass.  03110 

Pamno  ft  Co  95-6093333  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia. NA  .  P  O.  Box  851,  S»n  Bernardino.  Calif 
92043 

Panab*n  ft  Co.  04-6173063  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  7763.  San  Francisco, 
Calif    04130 

Panabco  31-0731351  Park  National  Bank, 
50  N.  Third  St  .  Newark,  OH  43065 

Pana  Co  94-6063104  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  P  O  Box  7783,  San  Francisco, 
Calif    94130 

Panamco  Pan  American  B&nk  of  Miami. 
PO    Box  831,  Miami  30,  Fla 

Pan  Am  ft  Co.  13-6178367.  %  American 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  70  Wall  St..  New 
■fork.    NY     10006 

Par  4  Co.  (a) .  04-6013708  Worcester  Coun- 
ty National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept..  446  Main 
St  ,  Worcester,  MA  01608, 
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ParbSAk  Oo.  56-6030060  Parkersburg  Na- 
Uon«l  Bank,  614  Market  St.  Parksreburg, 
W,  Va.  36101. 

Parch  ft  Co.  74-6036519  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  NA.  PO  Box  3668,  Houston.  Tex 
77001 

Paroo  (c»  34-6610633  Toledo  Trust  Com- 
pany, 346  Summit  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio  43603 

Parcol  ft  Co  34-6513726  First  NaUonal 
Bank  oX  Akron.  106  S  Main  3t  ,  Akron.  Ohio 
44308 

Par  Com,  Parsons  Commercial  Bank,  Par- 
sons, Kans.  67367 

Parent  ft  Co  04-6110131  Union  National 
Bank,  P  O   Box  820,  Lowell,  Mass.  01863 

Parfel  ft  Co  56-6040906.  First  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  Carolina.  S3  Patton. 
P  O   Box  3460.  AshevlUe,  N  C    38802. 

Parfund  ft  Co  04-6300043  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. N  A  .  400  California  St..  San  Francisco, 
Calif    04130.    (Parfleld    Investors  ) 

Pariah  ft  Oo  State  Sueet  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,    Boston,    Mass     03101 

Park  Co  74-1076803  Fannin  Bank.  P  O  Box 
30008.  Houston  35.  Texas. 

Park  ft  Co  01-6013338  Northern  National 
Bank  of  Preaque  lale,  Presque  Isle.  Me. 

Park  ft  Co  Bank  of  Montreal,  Threadneedle 
St.,  London.  Kngland 

Park  ft  Co  ih)  04-6178334,  First  BrUtol 
County  National  Bank,  31  Park  St.,  Attleboro. 
Mass.  03703 

Park  ft  Co  13-6031037  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany. 54th  3t    ft  Park  Ave  ,  New  York.  NT 

Park  Randolph  ft  Co.  37-6031338.  Cham- 
paign National  Bank.  301  N  Randolph, 
Champaign,  ni. 

Parke  ft  Co  33-6304616  Schmidt.  Roberts 
ft  Parke.  Inc  .  133  S  Broad  St .  Philadelphia. 
Pa    19100. 

Parker  ft  Co.  04-6064581.  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Bedford.  05  William  St . 
New  Bedford.   Mass. 

Parker  Coulter  Company  04-2462466  Park- 
er. Coulter,  Daley  ft  White,  50  Congress  St . 
Boston.   Mass  02109 

Park*  ft  Co.  13-6214830  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St..  New  York. 
NT.   10006 

Parkway  ft  Co.  95-6006028  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank.  Trust  Division.  PO  Box  3667. 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  00054 

Paraess  ft  Co  (a-h)  34-6600604  Central 
National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  PO,  Box  6170, 
aeveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Parsons  ft  Co  13-6313311  Schroeder  Trust 
Company,  57  Broadway  (PO  Box  15003), 
New  York,  N  Y    10049 

Parsons  ft  Co  91-6034108  Seattle  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  804  Second  Ave  .  Seattle  4. 
Wash. 

Part  ft  Co  76-6033238  First  Southwest 
Company.  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas. 
Texas  75301 

PAS  ft  Co  95-6107343.  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division.  Box  3667.  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif.  00064 

Paoclln  ft  Co.  33-6043093.  New  Jersey  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company.  667  Main  St.,  Passaic.  N.J. 

Pasco  ft  Co  96-1000080  Pasadena  Corpo- 
ration. 618  E.  Colorado  Blvd..  Pasadena.  Calif. 
91101. 

Patco  96-33338911.  Maclntyre,  PV.  ft  Co, 
Inc  ,  310  W.  Seventh  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90014. 

Patey  ft  Co.  (f).  13-6064226  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15.  NT. 

Path  ft  Co.  96-6361938  Bank  of  America 
NT,  ft  S-A..  Ill  W,  Seventh  St  ,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  0OO14. 

Patterson  ft  Co  33-6209274  Philadelphia 
National  Bank,  Broad  ft  ChestnuU  SU,.  Phil- 
adelphia 1,  Pa. 

Paul  ft  Company.  04-6058262  Hanrahan  ft 
Company.  Inc..  333  Main  St..  Worcester,  lifass. 

Pauline  ft  Co  35-0868158  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Saint  Mary's  College.  Notre  Dame. 
Ind    46666 

Paulor  ft  Co.  (d),  95-6386629  Mechanics 
Bank  of  Richmond.  California,  c  o  Trust 
Dept..  Ninth  ft  MacOonald  Ave..  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif    04801     (Diamond  Growth  Fund,  Inc.) 
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Paw  ft  Co.  04-6314451  New  England  Mer- 
cbanu  National  Bank,  38  State  St .  Boston, 
Mass    03106. 

Payco  and  Company  (c).  Reading  Trust 
Company,  515  Penn  St..  Reading,  Pa    10603 

Payse&Co  01-6030031  Payson,  H.  M.  ft  Oo.. 
03  Exchange  St..  PorUand,  Me.  04113 

Payveat  ft  Co  06-6087595  Advest  Co..  Six 
Central  Row,  Hartford.  Conn,  06103. 

P3.  ft  Co.  Ih)  01-6072337.  Peoples  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  P.O.  Box  720.  SeatUe. 
Wash    08111 

PBT  Company.  35-6111861.  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  PO.  Box  366,  Jenners- 
town.  Pa.  15547. 

P  B  Ted  Co.  43-6067812.  Peoples  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  101  3rd  Ave.  S.W..  Cedar  Rapids, 
la 

Peace  ft  Co  04-6338623  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Boston.  Mass   02101 

Peak  ft  Co  04-3300825.  Slate  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box  351,  Boston, 
Mass    02101 

Pearl  ft  Co,  06-6033094,  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Ttust  Company.  Trust  Dlv.,  777 
Main  St  ,  Hartford,  CT  06115, 

Pebaco  la,  b,  c,  f).  36-6309130  Peoples 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  130  E  Market  St., 
Indianapolis,  IN  46304. 

Pebak  ft  Co.  Alaska  Central  Bank  and  Trxist 
Company,  Pouch  707,  807  G  Street,  Anchor- 
age, AK  09501 

Pebco  16-6033473.  Peoples  Bank  of  Erie 
County.  43  Main  St ,  Hamburg.  NT 

Pebco.  a  partnership.  43-6065334  Peoples 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  c.  o  Trust  Depart- 
ment. 410  W  Fourth  St..  (PO  Box  360). 
Waterloo.  Iowa  50704. 

Peblt  ft  Co  (c)  01-6076636  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington.  P.O.  Box  720, 
Seattle.  WA  98111 

Peblake  50-6144195  Peoples  Bank  of  Lake- 
wood.  115  S  Missouri  Avenue.  P.O.  Drawer  K. 
Lakeland.  Fla.  33802. 

Pecam  ft  Co.  (a,  b,  c,  d.  f)  50-6131446. 
Peoples  First  National  Bank.  0400  N.E.  3nd 
Ave  .  PO    Box  377,  Miami  Shores.  FL  33163 

Peck  ft  Company  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Company  of  Western  New  Tork.  Albion.  N.T. 

Peckover  ft  Co  38-6110006  Michigan  Na- 
tional Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Pedlt  ft  Co  ,  04-6306307  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  .  Boston.  Mass 
03109 

Peelmont  Company  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank.  1351  Peel  St  .  at  St  Catherine  St. 
Montreal  3.  Que..  Canada. 

Peer  ft  Co  63-6039701  Pioneer  Bank.  801 
Broad  St..  Chattanooga  2.  Tenn. 

Peer  ft  Co.  22-6023713  Trust  Company  of 
Morris  County.  336  South  St..  Morrlstown, 
NJ 

Peeve  ft  Co  84-6020825  Poudre  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Collins,  Fort  Collins. 
Colo 

Peke  ft  Co  01-6012866  Canal  National 
Bank.   188  Middle  St  ,  Portland,  Me 

Peltz  ft  Company.  04-6142475  Cambridge 
Trust  Company,  c  o  Commercial  Dept  ,  1336 
Massachusetts  Ave..  (Harvard  Sq  )  Cam- 
bridge. Mass   02138. 

Pemer  ft  Co.  36-6070950  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  650  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  6,  ni, 

Pemno  ft  Co  95-6093324  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N  A  .  PO  Box  861,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif   93043 

Penn  ft  Co  94-6061358,  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S  A  PO  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif    94130. 

Penaban  &  Company  54-6040707.  First  and 
Merchants  National  Bank,  801  Main  St., 
Lynchburg,  Va 

Penanco  47-6046581  Stockyards  National 
Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107 

Penbanc  ft  Co  36-6073098  Pennsylvania 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  TltusvUle,  Pa. 

Penbay  ft  Company.  38-6055837.  Peoples 
National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  300  Center 
Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich    48709. 

Penco    (c).    16-6065678.    Uberty    National 
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Bank  and  Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept  . 
424  Main  St  ,  Buffalo,  NY  14240 

Pendlv  ft  Co  (c)  13-6064425  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  16  Wall  St,  New  York  15 
NT, 

Penflm  Co  47-6057002  First  National  Bank 
of  Omaha.  Nebr 

Penfund  (c)  25-6086618  First  National 
Bank  cf  Pennsylvania.  1005  Stat*  St  ,  Erie, 
Pa,  16601 

Penlln  &  Co  16-6024446  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company  183  Main  St  East  P  O,  Box 
1412,  Rochester    NY     14603 

Penmont  &  Co  94-6056809  Well.s  Fargo 
Bank,  464  California  St  San  FYanclsco  20 
Calif 

Penn  ft  Co.  (c).  35^014524  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Fort 
Wajme.  c/o  Trust  Dept  ,  116  E  Berry  St..  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind   46802 

Permbank  Company  (ai  23-6267360  Penn- 
sylvania National  Bank  and  Trust  Companv, 
1  S.  Centre  St .  PottsvlUe,  PA  17901. 

Pennflve  ft  Co  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Independence  Sq  ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19105 

Pennfund  &  Co  23  6490699  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  Independence  Sq  , 
Philadelphia,  Pa    19105 

Pennllfe  ft  Co  Penn  Mutual  Life  Inauranoe 
Company,  Independence  Sq  ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa    19106 

Pennom  ft  Co  (o  43-6054228  St  Louis 
Unloo  Trust  Company.  510  Locust  St..  St. 
LouU  MO  63101. 

Pennslx  &  Co  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Independence  Sq  ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19105. 

Penntrust  Company  ff  1  23-6287020  Penn- 
sylvania National  Bank  and  TYust  Company 
1  S  Centre  St  ,  PotLsvllle,  P.^  17901.  P.O. 
Box  7762,  San   Francisco    Calif    94120 

Penproft  Co.  (cj.  94-6064993  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia N.A..  400  California  St  .  San  Francisco 
30.  Calif 

Pens  &  Co  52-6032316  Mercamlle-Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company  P  O  Box  1106  Bal- 
timore   Md    21203 

Pensave  01-6030218  Penobscot  Savings 
Bank    74  Hammond  St  .  Bangor    Me 

Pensco  ft  Co  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Invest- 
ment Dept  .  44  King  St  ,  Toronto   Canada 

Penshare  C-o  94-6118698  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank  333  Montgomery  St,  San 
Francisco,  Calir   94134 

Pension  Co  ih)  36-6083817  City  National 
Bank  *  Trust  Co  of  Rockford,  1100  Broad- 
way at  Seventh,  Rockford,  111    6U04 

Pentrust  4  Co  34  6510624  First  National 
Bank  of  Toledo   P  O   Box  1348   Toledo  3,  Ohio 

Penwll  (a,b,h(  54-6062187  United  Virginia 
Bank  of  Williamsburg  TYust  Dept  PC  Box 
200,  Williamsburg    Va   23185 

Peoban  ft  Co  22  6041195  New  Jersey  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company.  129  Market  St.,  Paterson, 
N.J 

Peoban  k  Company  Pe<>ples  Bank.  Trust 
Dept  .  112  N  Meridian  St  Portland.  Ind 
47371. 

Peoples  &  Cotnpany  25-1073084.  Pitts- 
burgh NaUonal  Bank  P  O  Box  747.  Pltte- 
burgh  30    Pa 

Peoples  Co  .  TTie  38-6061323  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  300  Washington  St  , 
Grand  Haven    Mich 

Peoples  Company,  The.  23-6401836  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.  50  N  5th  St  .  Reading.  PA 
19603 

Peoples  Securities  Company  56-6043530 
Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  Box  872. 
Rocky  Mount,  N  C 

Peoples  Two  Ten  Company  22-6026871 
Peoples  Trust  of  New  Jersey.  210  Main  St  , 
Hackensack.  N  J    07602 

Pepe  ft  Co  Security  Natlonai  Bank.  2044 
Franklin  St    Oakland.  Calif 

Pe-pgo  ft  Co  82^028231  Idaho  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO  Box  7928  Boise.  Idaho 
83707    Minn    55480 

Perc  ft  Co  41-6011854  Northwestern  Na- 
Uooal  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  ft  Mar- 


quette Aves  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn  56440.  (In- 
veelors  Stock  Fund,  Inc  ,  Mutual  Inveetment 
C-ofnp>any  of  America,  Mutual  Investment 
Fund, Inc ) 

Perkins  ft  Co  22-6041460  Commercial 
Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey  16  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07302. 

Perry,  Baker  ft  Co  05-6010191  Washington 
Trust  Company.  23  Broad   St  ,  Westerly,  R.I 

Perry  k  Co  35-6032485  Indiana  Bank  and 
TYust  Company,  Clinton  at  Washington.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind 

Perry  ft  Company  25-6028717,  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  PO  Box  837, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa 

Pers     ft    Co      42-6118701      Bankers    Trust 
Company,    co   Trust   Dept      607   Locust   St 
Des  Moines.  lA  50304 

Persia  ft  Co  (bi  94-6079057  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N  A  ,  PO  Box  60477,  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif    90060 

Pert  *  Co  13-6183201  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany,  I   Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY    10016 

Pertac  ft  Co  23-6395730  Continental  Bank 
and  Trtist  Company,  Main  &  Swede  Sts., 
Norrlstown,  Pa 

Pet   ft   Co    04-6037909    New   England  Mer- 
chants   Natlonai    Bank,    136    Devonshire   St 
B(JSton,  Mass   02107. 

Petco  42-6063304  Valley  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  403  Walnut  St.  Des  Moines  4. 
Iowa 

Petco  4  Company  (f)  04-6154257  Security 
National  Bank  Trust  Dept  .  86  Central 
Square,  Lynn.  MA  01903 

Peter  ft  Co    22-1260940    Schaub,   Harry  P 
Inc     744  Broad  St  ,  Newark,  NJ  07102 

Petla  ft  Co  ic!  94-6079058  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia NA  PO  Box  60477,  L06  Angeles 
Calif    90060 

Petrusco  31-6023866  First  National  Bank 
Dayton.  Ohio  112  W  Second  St.  Dayton, 
Ohio  45402 

Petty  ft  Co  43-6035265  State  Bank  and 
Tinjst  Company  of  Wellsion,  6313  E^aston  Ave  , 
St    Louis,  Mo    63133 

Pflugfelder,  Bampton  and  Rust,  Laird  & 
Company,  61  Broadway    New  York,  NY 

P  H  B  Co  (b.  c,  e,  hi  38-6056377  Natlonai 
Bank  of  Jackson.  245  W  Michigan  Ave  , 
Jackson,  Mich    49201 

Phelan  ft  Co  13-6097719  Soclete  Generale, 
66-68  Wall  St    New  York   NT 

Phelps  &  Co  13-6209609  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York, 
N  Y    10008 

Phlcar  ft  Co  22-6041186  Beesemer  Trust 
Ccvmpany,    10   Bank   St  .   Newark,   N  J    07102 

Phil  &  Co  (di  04-6012866  Old  Colony 
Trust  Companv,  P.O.  Box  2016  Boston.  Mass 
02106 

Phllboard  ft  Co.  23-647861  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  17th  ft  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19101 

Pickens  ft  Co  (hi  57-6030319  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina,  1208  Wash- 
ington St,  PO.  Box  111,  Columbia,  SC 
29302 

Pickering  L  D  &  Co  13-6022160  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  I  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza 
New  York  16,  NT 

Ploo  &  Co  95-6020615  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  433  S  Spring  St,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif   90064 

Piedmont  Company  54-6035647  Piedmont 
Trust  Bank,  PO  Box  111  Martinsville.  Va 
24112 

Pier  4  Co  04-6149748  New  England  Mer- 
chants Natlonai  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston.  Mass    02107 

Pierce  ft  Co  (h)  04-1299133.  Fall  River 
Trust  Co  .  43  N  Main  St.,  (or  P.O.  Box  430) 
Fall  River.  MA  02722 

Pierce  ft  Pettlt  51-6022316  Wilmington 
Trust   Company    Wilmington,  Del     19899 

Plerson  &  Co  38-3172631  Michigan  Bank, 
N  A  ,  Trust  Division,  Guardian  Bldg  ,  Detroit, 
MI  48226 

Plfco  I  a  partnership) .  Central  Pacific  Bank. 
50  N    King  St  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Pigeon   ft   Co.    ih).   74-6035759.   Frost   Na- 


tional   Bank,    Corporate    Trust    Dept  ,    P.O. 
Drawer  1600,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206, 

Pike  ft  Co.  04-6235166  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Oompany,  300  Berkeley 
St  ,  Boston,  MA  02117 

Pike  ft  Ocanpany  23-6479990  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  TYust  Company,  Old  York 
Rd    ft  West  Ave  ,  Jenklntown,  Pa    10046. 

PUgrlm  ft  Co  04-6226086  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  3016,  Boston,  MA 
02106. 

Pilling,  Milton  Sheboygan  Trust  Comp)any, 
P  O  Box  128,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Plnaaco  Southern  Arizona  Bank  ft  Trust 
Oompany,  Tucson  Main  Banking  Center,  150 
N.  Stone  Ave..  P.O.  Box  1871,  TuOBon,  Ariz. 
85701. 

Plnaco  31-6028910  Plqua  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  131  W  High  St  ,  Plqua 
Ohio 

Plnbank  Oo  59-6136981  Pinellas  Central 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box  44,  Largo, 
Fla. 

Pine  ft  Co  (fl  94-6060069  Crocker-Citi- 
zens Natlonai  Bank,  Trust  Hdq  .  One  Mont- 
gomery  St  ,   San   Francisco.   Calif    94130 

Pine"  ft  Oo  ifi  91-0449750,  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  The 
PC   Box  8786.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

Pine  &  Company  43-6030908  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  Drawer  387,  Main  Poet  Office, 
St  Louis  66.  Mo  (Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  Pension  ) 

Plntel  ft  Co  04-6215148  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P,0,  Box  351,  Boston, 
Mass   02101 

Pioneer  ft  Co  88-6010437  Bank  of  Nevada 
225  E  Brldger  St  ,  iPO  Box  1730).  Las  Vegas, 
NV   89101     (Ruth  Harris  Hite  Trust  l 

Piper  ft  Co  (f)  41-6094648  Piper,  Jaffray 
ft  Hopwood  Incorporated,  116  S.  Seventh  8t  , 
Minneapolis,  Minn    56402 

Plpp  ft  Co  (ci  16-6098357  Marine  Mid- 
land Chautauqua  Natlonai  Bank  201  N  Main 
St  ,  Jamestown,  N  Y   14701 

Plre  ft  Co  95-6261935  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  SA.  Ill  W  Seventh  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif .  90014 

Pltco   36-6199688    Pioneer  Trust  ft  Savings 
Bank     4000    W     North    Ave      Chicago,    ni 
60639 

Pltebplan  31-6025071  First  Natlonai  Bank 
of  Cincinnati  PO  Box  1118,  Cincinnati, 
l,Ohlo 

Pltnab  ft  Co  (hi  04-6228294  Plttsfield 
Natlonai  Bank.  5  North  St  ,  PO  Box  1142, 
Plttsfleld.  MA  01201 

Pitt  ft  Co  (ci  13-6065488  Bankers  Trust 
Company,   16  Wall   St  ,  New  Tork.   15,  N.Y. 

Plver  ft  Co  36-6032487  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trtist  Oompany,  Clinton  at  Washington,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind 

Plaldstamp  31-6037696  Winters  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co  ,  40  N  Main  St  ,  Dayton 
2,  Ohio, 

Plains  ft  Company  75-6013026  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Amarlllo,  Trust  Dept  ,  PO 
Box  1331,  AmarUlo,  Texas 

Plan  ft  Co  04-6108809  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  2136,  Boston 
Mass   02106 

Planters  ft  Company  thi  56-6046932 
Planters  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company 
Trtifit  Dept,  Box  1220.  Rocky  Mount.  N.C 
27801 

Piatt  ft  Oo  48-6107872  Hutchinson  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trtist  Company,  300  N.  Main 
St  ,  Hutchinson,  Kans 

Plaza    Associates     (h),    86-6061260.    First 
National    Bank   of   Santa   Fe,   PO    Box   609 
Santa  Fe,  N.M  87501 

Plaza  ft  Co  (a,  b,  d  i  66-6037637  Charles- 
ton National  Bank.  201  Capital  St  (PO.  Box 
1113).  Charleston,  W    Va    26324. 

Plazcom  Plaza  Bank  of  Commerce,  118  W 
47   St,   Kansas  City,   MO   64112 

Plenty,  C  H  ft  Co  23-6030869  Hacken- 
sack Trust  Company,  170  Main  St  .  Hacken- 
sack, N. J 

PUmco  ft   Co.   04-6059306.   Plimpton,  Bar- 
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Pllu  *  Co  5a-«03457«  Plrsl  National  Bank 
of  Siaryland,  Light  4  R«<Jwood  St«  ,  Balti- 
more 3   Md 

Ploy  A  C-o  If  23-«22295e  First  Pennsyl- 
vanl*  Banking  &  Tfost  Company,  PB  Box 
a'TM.  Philadelphia    PA    1910: 

Ply  &  Co  d4-«i24l85  Bank  of  California. 
N  A  .  400  Callftornla  St  San  Pranclaco.  C«illf 
34120 

P  M  T  Co  Peoples  Merchants  Trust  Co  . 
TruJt  Dept  ,  237  To^carawaa  St  W  Canton 
Ohio  44702 

PNB  Company  **-8O«2103  Security  Pa- 
cific National  Bank  P  O  Box  7782.  San 
I'ranclaco   Calif   94120 

Poca*8*t  Co  04--a238118  Pall  River  Na- 
tional Bank  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  191.  65 
N    Mam  St  ,  Pai:  River   Maas   02722 

Pole  *  Co  04-61406M  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St. 
B(5Bton,  Mass   0210" 

Polg  &  Co  36-*151119  Pullman  Bank  and 
Trost  Company.  400  E  11 1th  St  Chicago  28 
I'.; 

PoKak  Bernard  E  13-5I69«25  Joeephthai 
*  Co  ,   120  Bri-iadwav    New   Y'Tk    N  Y 

Pom  t  Co  ab  54- -6041"  15  United  Vir- 
ginia Bank  Seaboard  National  Tru«t  Dept., 
Five  Main  Plaza  E  PO  Box  3127.  Norfolk 
VA  23514 

Pom  banc  59-^:50343  Pomp«no  Beach 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  UOi  E.  AUantlc 
Blvd     Pompano  Beach    P?a 

Porno  4  Co  35--*.)fl2340  Bank  of  America 
N  T  &  3  A    P  O   Box  3635    Terminal  Annex 

Pond  &  Co  22  *S4)4;+48  Plalnfleld  Trust 
State  National  Bank.  203  Park  Ave.,  Plain- 
fteid.  N  J 

Poolco  lS-«02458«  Security  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  103  E.  U&in  St  ,  Rochester 
4.  N  Y 

Pool  Co  ic)  04-8013709  Worcester  County 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept  ,  448  Main 
St..  Worcester    VLA  01608 

Poolco  16-6024588  Security  Trust  Com- 
pany   One  East  Ave     R.xrhester    NY  14804 

Poole  Brothers  04-8013630  Nicholas,  H  P.. 
Inc     50  Congress  3t     Boston  9.  Mass 

Pooled  ie  Co  31-6042227  City  National 
Bank  Sc  Trust  Co  .  c  o  Trust  Department,  lOO 
E   Broad  St  .  P  O  Box  1208.  Columbus  OH 

Popcorn  43-6102388  Popham  Popham, 
Conway  Sweeny  Sc  Fremont.  923  Walnut  St  , 
Kansas  City.  Mo   84108 

Pope  4  Co  13-8092335  Marine  Midland 
Orace  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  130 
Broadway    New  York  15.  NY 

Poplar   4    Co    25-8031588    Pittsburgh    Na- 
tional Bank    PO    Box  747,  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa. 
Porban     4     Co      31-8023961.     Portsmouth 
Banking  Company.  803  ChUllcothe  St.,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio 

Port  4  Co  01-8012887  Canal  National 
Bank    188  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me 

Port  4  Co  56-8034735  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  NA  .  Wachovia  Bldg  .  Main 
St  iPO  Box  3075),  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C 
37103 

Port  4  Company  36-6047356  State  Bank 
of  Freeport,  27  E  Stephenson  St  ,  Freeport 
IL  81032 

Portco  95-8246690  Newport  National  Bank 
PO    Box   1608    Newport  Beach,  CA  93683. 

Porter  Ool  Raymond  E..  Sheboygan  Trust 
Company  Rs3  (Sunnysldei.  Sheboygan 
Wise 

Portolano  4  Co  13-U363850  Fiduciary 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St,  New 
YiJTk.  N  Y    10006 

Post  4  Co  13-6065436.  County  Trust  Com- 
pany.  335   Main  St.,   White  Plains,  NY 

Potter  4  Co  ihi  03-8018864  c.  o  Vermont 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  99  Rut- 
.and    Vt    06701 

Potter  4  Co  06-8003228  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company.  PO  Box  1658, 
Providence.  R  I    02901. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Potts  4  Co.  51-8014951W  Delaware  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept  900  Market  St  ,  Wil- 
mington. DE  19899 

Potts  4  Co  13-6021154  First  National  City 
Bink     399   Park    Ave      New   York   32,   NY. 

Pound  4  Co.  Bank  of  Montreal,  119  St 
James  St   W  .  MontreaJ,  Canada 

Pow  4  Co  04-6314448  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  State  St.  Boston, 
Mass    cai08 

Power  4  Co  06-6122518.  Connecticut  Bank 
ind  Trust  Company  One  Constitution 
Plaza,  Hartford.  Conn  08115. 

Powers  4  Co  13-8030791  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  83  Wall 
St  ,  New  York,  N  Y   10016 

Powson  4  Co  04-8193605  Gage-WUey  4 
Co.  Inc,  1387  Main  St,  Sprln^eld,  Mass 
01103. 

PPS  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City  73-6130396 
Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Trust  Dept  .  P  O  Box  36848,  Oklahoma 
City.  OK  73135 

Pram  4  Co  04-8214441.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  38  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    03106 

Pratt  4  Co  .  Bank  of  Montreal,  Stock  Ex- 
change Branch.  800  Victoria  8q  ,  Montreal  1, 
PQ  .  Canada. 

Pratt  and  Company  56-6044894  Hl«h  Point 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  428,  High 
Point,  NC  37361 

Pratt  4  Co  04-6013760  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Ttust  Company,  P  O.  Box  2145,  Boston, 
MA  02108, 

Eaton  4  Howard  Balanced  Fund,  and 
Eaton  4  Howard  Stock  Fund 
Premlna  4  Co    94-8301569    Bank  of  Amer- 
ica,   NT     4    S.A  .    PO     Box    7763,    Bank    of 
America   Plaza,   San   Francisco,   Calif    94120 
Presban   4   Company    75-6006040    Preston 
State  Bank.  P  O   Box  13000,  Dallas  36,  Texas 
Prcsco.  38-6403867.  Prestige  Casualty  Com- 
pany. M64  W.  Fargo  Ave  .  Skokle,  ni    60078. 
Presool   4    Co  .   67-6038753     Bailey     MS    4 
Son,  Bankers,  Broad  St  ,  Clinton,  SC  39335 
Prescott  4  Co     ifi     04-8012932    First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  P  O.  Box  3018,  Boston, 
Mass.    02108:     Loomls-Sayles    Mutual    Fund. 
Inc. 

Preston  Co.  84-8018756  First  National 
Bank  of  Colorado  Springs,  PO.  Box  1066, 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Pret  4  Co  04-8171163  Edward  Plalsted 
PO  Box  1121,  Boston.  Mass  03103 

Prevco  A  Co  (h»  04-6141920.  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampden  County,  P.O.  Box  T, 
Springfield.  MA  01011 

Price  4  Co  13-6062517  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY 

Price,  C  Elizabeth  93-0473732.  June  S. 
Jones  Co  .  326  S  W  Broadway.  Portland.  Ore. 
97306 

Pride  95-8328343  Bank  of  California.  NJV.. 
861  Sixth  Ave  .  San  Diego.  Calif  92101. 

Pride  4  Co  06-0638732  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dtv  ,  777 
Main  St  ,  Hartford,  CT  06116. 

Priest.  A  I  4  CO.  03-0212692  Trustees  of 
the  Diocese  of  Vermont.  PO.  Box  671.  Bur- 
lington. Vt. 

Prima  Co  96-6006932  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division.  P  O  Box  3687.  Terminal 
-Annex.  Los  Angeles.  Calif   90064 

Prime  4  Co  13-6068676  United  States 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  45  Wall  St  ,  New 
York  5.  N  Y. 

Prince  4  Co.  c/o  Gordon  A.  Prince,  37  State 
St .  Boston,  Mass 

Prlsk  4  Co  Somerset  Hills  and  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  50  Flnley  Ave  ,  Basking  Ridge 
N.J. 

Prltchard  4  Co  33-6a33697W  Fidelity 
Bank,  Broad  4  Walnut  Su.,  Philadelphia.  PA 
19109: 

Board  of  Trusteea  of  Employees'  Retire- 
ment, and 

System  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
Prtvact  4  Co   94-6064S91    Bank  of  Oallfor- 
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nla  N-A.,  400  California  St.,  San  Francl^  20, 
Calif  ^ 

Privet  4  Co,  94-8081851     County  Bank   of 
Santa  Cruz,  PO    Box  637    Santa  Cruz    Calif 
Pro  4  Co.  (a,  bi    25-  6055621    Farmers  Bank 
4  Trust  Company  of  Indiana,  621   Philadel- 
phia St  ,  Box  389.  Indians  Pa    15701 

Pro  4  Company  31-6031103  Central  Trust 
Company  Fourth  &  Vine  Sts  .  Cincinnati  2. 
Ohio 

Pro  Co  51-6022149  Bank  of  Delaware,  WU- 
mlngton,  Del    19899 

Probank  4  Co  04-6194895  First  Agricul- 
tural Bank  of  Berkshire  County,  Plttsfleld, 
Mass   01201. 

Probe  4  Co.  31-6024212  Fifth-Third  Union 
Trust  Co..  Potirth  4  Walnut  Sts..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Probound  4  Co  39-6073887  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine,  500  Wis- 
consin Ave  .  Racine,  Wise 

Probond  4  Co  (h)  39-6073897  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine, 
800  Wisconsin  Ave    Racine,  Wise  63403. 

Prootor,  D  Y  4  Company  62-8038321, 
Commerce  Union  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Prof.  4  Co.  (d)  36-6210137  c 'o  Second 
National  Bank  of  Richmond.  8th  and  Main 
Sts  .  Richmond,  IN  47374 

Profco  (c,  e)  04-6143607  Guaranty  Bank 
4  Trust  Company,  386  Main  St,  at  Elm, 
Worcester,  Mass  01808 

Prompay  4  Co.  Bass  Brothers  Enterprises 
Inc  .  1311  Port  Worth  National  Bank  Bldg  . 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102 

Prop  4  Co  (c)  43-6068331  c  o  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank  Trust  Dlv..  Des  Moines, 
lA    60309 

Propen  31-8067566  Third  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  34  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton. 
Ohio  46403 

Propen  Co  47-8020701  Omaha  National 
Bank,  1830  Farnam  St  ,  Omaha  2.  Nebr 

Properties  Fund  94-6206329  Bank  of 
America.  N  T  ,  S.A  .  P  O  Box  7763  RIncon  An- 
nex, San  Francisco,  Calif    94120. 

Pros  4  Co  04-6037916  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass    03107. 

Prosit  4  Co.  30-6009498  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  743  N  Water 
St..  Milwaukee.  Wise  63301.  (Northwestern 
National   Insurance  Group.) 

Prostock  4  Co  (h)  39-6073896  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Racine, 
500  Wisconsin  Ave..  Racine,  Wise    63403. 

Prov  4  Co.  41-6011841  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  820  Marquette 
Ave  ,  Minneapolis,  MN  55480 

Provco  31-8029159  Provident  Bank,  Sev- 
enth 4  Vine  Sts  .  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202 

Provers  4  Co  06-6008050  Industrial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  Trust  Dept  . 
100  Westminster  St  ,  Providence,  RI  02903, 
Provident  Boston  4  Co  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  36  Temple  Place,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Provlnc  4  Co.  13-6066696.  Chemical  Bank. 
PO  Box  1368.  Chvirch  Street  SUtlon.  New 
York,  NY    10008 

Proviso  4  Co  36-8064636  Maywood-Pro- 
vlso  State  Bank,  411  Madison  St..  Maywood, 
111  60163 

Pru  4  Co  04-6116386  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  136  Devonshire  St  , 
Boston,  Mass    02107 

Prudent.   Co  ,   The     38-8140740.   First   Na- 
tional Bank  of  Petosky.  Petoskey,  Mich.  49770. 
Prunty   4   Co     (hi    65-8019285,   Twentieth 
Street    Bank.    1966   Third   Ave  .    Huntington. 
W  Va   25703 

Pruyn  4  Co  14-6014870  State  Bank  of  Al- 
bany. 69  State  St  ,  Albany  1,  NY 

P  T  Co  (c)  38-8066498.  Old  Kent  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  One  Vanderburg  Center, 
Grand   Rapids,   Mich    49602 

Pub  4  Co    04-6214462    New  England   Mer 
chants  National  Bank,  28  State  St..  Boston. 
Mass  03106. 
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Publico ver  4  Co.  Royal  Trust  Company.  66 
Prince  William  8t  ,  St   John,  Ni  .  Canada. 

Pulldo  4  Co.  13-4940860.  Banco  Naclonal 
De  Mexico,  8.A.,  NY  Agency.  37  Wall  8t  , 
New  York  5,  NY 

Puna  4  Co  Bank  of  America  N,T.  4  8-A 
Box  7763  Bank  of  America  Plaaa.  San  Fran- 
cisco   Calif    94120 

Purla  4  Co  tl)  36-6019138,  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank,  Trust  Dept,,  337  Columbia  St. 
Lafayette,  IN  47902 

Purr  and  Company  06-6030360,  United 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  90  Pearl  St,,  Hart- 
ford   1,  Conn 

Purvee     Associates     la     partnership)     03- 
6006O84    Keene  National  Bank,  Keene,  N.H 
Puso  4  Co    91-6097461.  Puget  Sound  Na- 
tional   Bank,    P.O.    Box    1664,    Tacoma,    WA 
98401 

Put  4  Oo  04-139996  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston,   Mass    02107. 

Putt  4  Co  94-«199786  c/o  Stanford  Bank, 
P  O    Box   270,  Palo  Alto,   Calif    94302, 

Pyle  4  Co  04-6013764  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  2146,  Boston. 
Mass 

Pyramid  and  Company.  71-6066697  The 
Pl.'st  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  Pyramid  Bldg  .  Little  Rock.  Ark 
72201  :  The  First  Pyramid  Ufe  Insurance 
Company  of  America  Employees'  Retirement 
Plan  Trust 

Pyramid  Nominees  Ltd  13-6064681  Bank- 
ers Trust  Co.  16  Wall  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10015:  The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund,  Inc, 

Quad  4  Co  (f)  41-8036164.  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  4 
Marquette.  Minneapolis,  Minn    56480. 

Quadlst  4  Co  48-6114615  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Topeks.  Trust  Division.  PO  Box  88. 
Topeka,  KS  86601:  Security  Investment 
Fund, Inc 

Qualldex  4  Co  (f )  Republic  National  Bank 
of  Dallas.  Pacific  at  Ervay,  P.O.  Box  2716, 
Dallas.   Tex     75221 

Quarterdeck  &  Co  04-6155986  State  Street 
Bank  and  Tnist  Company,  PO  Box  351, 
Boston.  Mass   02101 

Quatru  and  Company  (a)  23-6266366 
Bucks  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Third  &  W,  Broad  Sts,  Quakertown,  Pa 
18961, 

Que  4  Co,  (f)  41-6011866  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  4 
Marquette  Ave  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn    56480 

Qulnbank  &  Co  6S-6152941.  Qulncy  State 
Bank.    Qulncy.    Fla 

Qulnco  22^124442  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07101 

Qulncy  4  Co  04-8235165  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Berke- 
ley St.,  Boston.  MA  02118. 

Qulnn  4  Co  08  8033515.  Connecticut  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  1  Constitution  Plaza. 
Hartford.  Conn 

Qulnplan  &  Co  16-6024442  Lincoln  Roch- 
ester Trust  Company,  183  Main  St  Ea&t,  P  O 
Box  1412,  Rochester  NY  14603  The  Qulnbv 
Plan 

Raab  4  Oo  23-8476742  Ina  Corporation, 
P.O  Box  7728.  Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 :  Pa- 
cific Employers  Insurance  Company. 

Rade  4  Co  75-6023339  First  Southwest 
Company,  Mercantile  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas. 
Texas  75201. 

Rae  &  Co,  04-6013018.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  P,0.  Box  361,  Boston, 
Mass  02101 

Rafael  &  Co  94-6060653  Crocker-Cltlzene 
National  Bank,  1303  Fourth  St  ,  San  Rafael. 
Calif   94902    Investment   Indicators  Fund 

Rahjco  CO  Ouldo  R  Rahr,  Rahr  Malting 
Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise 

Ritlnbow  Partnership  93-6056146  Security 
Bank  of  Oregon,  316  S  W.  Sixth  Ave.,  Port- 
land. OR  97204 

Ral  Company  idi  59-8302401  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tampa.  P  O  Box  1810,  Tampa, 
FL  33801. 


Ralph  and  Co,  04-8017712.  Woburn  Na- 
Uonal Bank,  365  Main  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Ralphoo  48-6143496  Johnson  County  Na- 
tional B«tnk  and  Trust  CTompany,  Prairie  Vil- 
la^, Kansas. 

Ralph,  Herman  4  Company  13-6031938 
Irving  Trust  CJompany,  333  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

Ramagll,  Prank.  13-6480390  Werthelm  4 
Company,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Ramm  4  Co.  (c)  68-8034729.  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Co  ,  N  A  ,  Wachovia  Bldg.. 
Main  St.  (P.O.  Box  3078),  Wlnston-Salem, 
N  C  27102. 

Ran  4  Co  41-6043099  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  200  First  St.,  S.W.,  Roch- 
ester, Minn.  55902:   Mayo  Foundation 

Hand  4  Co  21-6017168.  Bank  of  New  Jersey. 

Broadway  4  Market  St  ,  Camden,  NJ  08101 

Randolph     &     Co      04-2243507      Hutchlns. 

Mlxter    &    Parkinson,    60    State    St  ,    Boston. 

Mass. 

Ranke  &  C-o  35-6033488  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Compvany,  Clinton  at  Washington,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind 

Raphrec  4  Co  13-6120777  Israel  Discount 
Bank  Limited,  611  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York, 
NY    10017. 

Raptru  4  Co  46-6011560  National  Bank 
of  South  Dakota,  Western  Dlv  .  Seventh  &  St 
Joseph  Sts,,  Box  2008,  Rapid  City  SD  57701 
Rauco  ic).  95-6250897.  Beverly  Hills  Na- 
Uonal Bank  &  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  908 
Beverly  HlUs,  CA  90313. 

Raven  4  Co.  04-6314645.  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass  02109 

Rawb  &  Co.  54-6081027  Investors  Security 
Company.  Inc.  110  Bank  St.  Suflolk.  Va. 
23434. 

Estate  of  Ella  F  Rawlo,  c  o  Edwin  T.  Coul- 
bourne,  129  N  Saratoga  St..  Suite  #1.  Box 
1326,  Suflolk.  Va. 

Ray  4  Co  36-1216015.  Hlckey  &  Co.,  135 
S    La  Salle  St.,   Chicago  3,  Dl 

Ray  4  Company  32-6041196  Montclalr  Na- 
tional Bank  4  Trust  Company.  544  Bloom- 
field  Ave..  Montclalr.  N  J 

Raydel  4  Co  69-6127015  First  National 
Bank  of  Delray  Beach,  301  E.  AUantlc  Ave  , 
Delray  Beach.  Fla. 

Raymond  4  Co.  94-8066810.  WeUs  Fargo 
Bank.  464  California  8t„  San  Francisco  30. 
Calif 

Rbasco  11-2168162  R  Baslle  4  Co.,  Inc., 
45  Middle  Neck  Rd  Great  Neck.  NY.  11021. 
Read  4  Co  94-6062694  Oakland  Bank  of 
Commerce.  PO  Box  1020.  Oakland  4,  Calif 
Reading  &  Co.  04-6226078  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass 
02106 

Reagan  &  Co.  74-6072010  Frost  National 
Bank.  Corporate  Trust  Dept  PO  Drawer 
1600.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78206  Frost  Realty 
Company 

Reb  &  Co  25-6019219.  Porter  H  K.,  Com- 
pany. Inc  .  Porter  Bldg..  601  Grant  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa 

Reco  (C)  66-6116616.  Wachovia  Bank  4 
Trtist  Company,  N.A..  Wachovia  Bldg  .  Main 
St  (P.O.  Box  3075).  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C. 
37102. 

Recom  4  Co.  86-6042218  Republic  Trust 
Si  Security,  Suite  2115,  Townehouse  Tower, 
Phoenix.  Ariz    86013 

Reconco  13-2517632  Reconstruction  Cap- 
ital Corporation.  Room  1926- — 43  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY    10004 

Recourt  4  Co  86-6043216  Republic  Trust 
&  Security.  Suite  3115.  Townehouse  Tower. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013 

Red  4  Co.  63-6034901  First  National  Bank 
of  Maryland,  Light  &  Redwood  SU.,  Balti- 
more. Md 

Red  &  C3o  04-6063408.  Brovim  Brothers 
Harrlman  4  Co  ,  10  Post  Office  S<J.,  Boston, 
Mass  02109. 

Redemp  Co.  94-6076744.  Exchange  Bank. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Redfork    and    Company.    46-6011887     Red 


River  National  Bank  of  Grand  Forks,  Grand 

Porks,  N.D 

Reed  4  Go  Citizens  and  Manufacturers  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Waterbury,  30  Leavenworth 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn 

Reedy  and  Company  (a.  b),  67-0018386. 
Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina,  Greenville.  SC 

Reeve  4  Co  33-8200010  Central-Penn  Na- 
tloiuU  Bank  of  PhlladelphU,  Lock  Box  7688, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

Reeves  4  Co.  13-6022158.  The  Cl^hase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York  18,  NY. 

Reeves  4  Co.  21-6014612  Ttenton  Trust 
Company,  38  W.  State  St  ,  Trenton  5.  N  J 

Reeving  4  Co.  04-6234670  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351, 
Boston,  Mass.  03101. 

Refer  4  Co  36-6166360  American  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Box 
DD.  Chicago,  Dl.  60690 

Resell  4  Co  13-6389510.  Saxton,  G  A  4 
Co..  Inc.  63  Wall  St.  New  York  5,  N  Y 

Reg  4  Co  04-6014313  Boardman  4  Good- 
rich, Room  503,  40  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
03108, 

Regan  4  Co  41-6009968.  First  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis,  120  S  Sixth  St  .  Min- 
neapolis 3,  Minn 

Regbon  4  C^ .  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
16  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY. 

Regro  &  Co  05-6020473.  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital TVust  Company,  PO  Box  1558,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02901 

Reho  4  Co  13-8318492.  <^c  Hambro  Ameri- 
can Bank  4  Tnist  Co.  P.O.  Box  938,  New 
York,  NY.   10006. 

Reld  4  Co  16-6036071  "^f  Joeeph  H.  Morey. 
Jr    1800  Liberty  Bank  Bldg  ,  Buffalo  2.  NY, 

Belghard  4  Co  ,  Northern  Trust  Company, 
The.  50  S.  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago    ni    80690 

Reinet  Company  13-6569281  First  Israel 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  80 
Wall   St,   New  York.  NY    10006 

Relng  &  Co  13-6020793  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St„ 
New  York,  NY    10015 

Relnhart  and  Company,  23-6200003,  Provi- 
dent NaUonal  Bank,  17th  4  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa  19101. 

Reklaw  4  Company  87-6116656  Walker 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  1189, 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah, 

Rellot  &  Company  43-6063478  First  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Sioux  City,  PO  Box  567, 
Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Rem  Company.  41-6023919  Midway  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  St  PatU.  Minn  '55104. 

Remash  Co  53-0241621  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW.,  Washington.  DC  20006:  Milk  Drivers 
and  Dairy  Employees  Severance  Fund  Trust. 

Renjco  53-0236289  Riviere  Marsh  4 
Berens.  1832  M  St..  N  W  .  Washington  6.  DC. 

Remoko  4  Co  (d,  h)  46-604168  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank  of  Sioux  Palls,  •:,  Tnist 
Dept  ,  101  South  Main  Ave.  (Box  1028)  Sioux 
Palls,  S,D  57101 

Remlap  Company  59-6127262  Palmer  First 
National  Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  Sara- 
sola,  PO    Box  1610.  Sarasota,  Fla 

Remraf  4  Co  95-6026810  Security  Pacific 
NaUonal  Bank  411  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90013 

Robt   74-1666489   River  Oaks  Bank  4  Trust 
Co..   PO    Box    13120,   Houston.   TX   77019 
Roby  and  Company    (a.  f)    64-6031922   Citi- 
zens  Bank   4   Ttust   (Company   Trust   Dept., 
PO    Box   138.  Charlottesville.  Va.  22902 

Rocadlo  4  Co  36-6031580  Peoples  Trust 
Bank.  913  S  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46803 

Rocco  Trusts  4  Company  (a,  b.  c.  h)  30- 
6137178  Rock  County  Savings  4  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1  South  Main  St.,  P,0.  Box  709,  Janes- 
vllle.  Wise    63545. 

Rock  Company  66-6063836.  Peoples  Bank 
4  Trust  Company.  Box  873.  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C. 
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Rock  *  Company.  34-«Sa06a4.  Sounders 
Stlrerm  It  Co.,  Tenalii*l  Bldg.,  ClvrcUuid. 
Ohio 

Rock  Company  '*,.  b  n  54-«081980  Rock- 
inghmm  NaUoua.  B«r.k.  Eloz  &&3  '.4'.  E  Ji&r- 
ket   3t..   H&fr'.9cinS'ir«    V»    XWo: 

Bock  Pund  A  ,  h  i  5V  -aotacST  Rockingham 
NiUon*;  B*nk.  Box  563.  141  K  VUrket  St  , 
auTlsonbur^    VA  XZ80: 

Rock  P'.ind  B     h      54<»«8IM    Rock!ngh»m 
NkUonAi   Bank.   Box   M3.    141   E    Market  3t 
Harrisonburg,   VA   23801 

Rixkwfxx!  A  Co  Freeport  Bank.  Fl export 
N  Y 

Rocla  A  Co  85- <?  194 '98  Bank  of  America 
NT  4  3  A  P  O  Box  25M  Ti"rmlnal  Annex 
Los   Angeles,   Calif    900*4 

Roco  3t  Rose  Convent,  913  Market  St. 
La   Cross,   WT   54«01 

Rodac  &  Co  43  liCiSS&A  Boatmeni  Nation- 
al Bank  of  St  UtuIs,  300  S  Broadway  P  O 
Box  238!  Mam  Poat  Omce  St  Lo'ois.  MO 
931M 

Roemer  Morton  L.  13-«102833  Lasard 
Preres  A  Co     44  Wall  St     New  York.  N  Y 

Ro^erhouse  A  Co  04  <J03T9I9  New  England 
Merchar.Ls  National  Bank.  C/ o  Boston  Safe 
E>epo«K  and  Trust  Company,  100  PraiUtJln 
St      Boston     Mass     oa:0« 

Rogers  A  Co  22  «O3370«  People*  Trust  jf 
New  Jersey.  310  Main  St  Hackensack.  NJ 
07803 

Rogers  &  Co  04-«0607a3  Ellson  A  Com- 
pany    139   South    St.    Boston    11     Mass 

Rogerson  A  Co  O+«0135O«  Hutchlns  A 
Wheeler    2»4  Waablngun  St  ,  Boston  8.  Mass 

Ro«[old  A  Co  95-  '^35«''30  California  Bank- 
em  Tt-os*  Company  One  WLsfcire  Bldg  .  834  3 
Grand   Ave     U-«   Angeles,   Calif    dOOlT 

R*j«ret  t  J.  ?f^  fJOSlSOa  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange    120  d    La  Salle  St     CMcago  3.   Ul 

Rojo.  Inc  R.  J  Steicben  A  Co  333  Baker 
Bldg..   Minneapolis.   Minn     55403 

Roland  A  Company  43  6030613  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Company  Drawer  387  Main  Post 
Office.  3t   Louis  M   Mu     Managed  PuQds.  Inc. 

Roland  and  Company  57-S01S433.  South 
Oarollna  Nailooal  Bank  of  Cbarleatoo,  16 
Broad  St .  Charleston.  S.C 

Rollnd  A  Co  l»-«t83381  Co  Richard  J 
Powws  111  W  40th  St..  New  York.  NY 
10018 

Indian  Head  Mills.  Inc..  and 

Pension  Trust*. 

Romac  Company.  50-8034941  Citlsens 
National  Bank.  PC  Box  711.  Great  Palls. 
Moot 

Romac  Company.  The  56-6034M1  Cttlsens 
National  Bank  In  Oastonia.  Box  1301,  Oas- 
tonla.  N  C 

Roooat  A  Co.  59-1113013  Rocoan  SectirtCles 
Inc .  3701  E  Sunrise  Blvd.  Pt.  Lauderdale. 
P-.a    33304 

aom(5*r  A  Co.  33-113«0BO.  Supiee.  Yeat- 
man,  Mor\ley  Co  .  Incorporated.  1500  Walnut 
St .  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Romer  A  Co.  1»-81 143*0  Orady  BerwaJd  A 
Co  37  Well  St..  New  York.  N  T 

Bomlk  *  Co  34-0031514  Roulston  A  Com- 
pany. Inc.  1010  Euclid  Ave  .  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115 

Rommel  A  Oo  13^065600  Chemical  B*riK 
30  Pine  =«  .  New  York.  NY  10017 

Rons-d  A  Co  13-6083881  NaUonal  Bank 
of  North  Amertc*.  TB  Pine  St  .  New  York 
NY    10OO8 

Ronfred  A  Company  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany 389  Dvindas  3t     Ixsndon,  Ont  .  Canada 

Roosted  A  Co.  (ai  3«- 804T344  Central 
Nauonal  Bank  In  Cblcag'->  Tr-ist  Dept  130 
3   la  Salle  St    Chicago.  IL  60003 

Root  A  Compiuiy  oe-8C33531  Cocmectlcut 
Bank  ind  Trust  Company  1  Constitution 
Plaaa    Hartford    Conn 

Ropes  A  Company  04  «03««5«  Ropea  A 
Gray    235   Pranklln   ;<t      B<«t/n    Mass    03110 

Rose   A    Co     i3-«030794     Morgan    O'jaranty 
Trust   Company   of   New   York     33    Wall   St 
New  York.  NY.  10015. 
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Rose    A   Co.    Ch)     3»-0O3«168    e/o  Garden 

State  National  Bank    Trust  Dept     170  Main 
St.,  Hackensack.  NJ  079O3 

Roeh  A  Co  S4-0e««758  Dtsbro  A  Oo  .  Inc  . 
1000  Terminal  Tower    Cleveland    Ohio  44113 

Roiriey  A  Co  38  •6047975  First  NaUonai 
Bank  of  Chicago  One  Plrst  National  Plaea 
Clucagvi    lU    60870 

Ross  A  Co  13  8085488  Bankers  Truat  Com- 
pany   18  Wall  St    New  York  15    NY 

Roth  A   Co    23  8390838    C<»tinenta;   Bank 
and    Trast    Company,    Maui    A    Swede    Sts 
NotTlstiTWT:    Pa 

Rotfimayer  A  Oo.  (c).  13-8085400  Bankers 
Trust  Company  18  Wail  St.,  New  York  15. 
NY 

R^van  A  Co  57-8039195  Bailey  MS  *  Son 
Banker"!     Broad   St.   Clinton     3C     29335 

Rovco  (fi  94-1809839  Crocker -CltlBens 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Hdq  One  Mont- 
gomery St     San  Pranclsco    Calif    94130 

Rowan  A  Co  04- -8235 164  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Berke- 
ley St     Boston.  Mass   03117 

Rowhan  A  Co  (s-c)  57-8030486.  c  o  The 
National  Bank  of  South  Carolina.  307  N  Main 
St.  PO    Box   1798,  Sumter.  SC    39150 

Rowe  A  Co  13-8083835  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St  .  New 
York.  NY 

Rowe  A  Co  05-^008048  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island.  Trust  Dept  .  100  West- 
minster St  .  Providence.  RI  03903 

Rowe  Ronald  3  Blair  A  Co.,  Inc..  44  Wall 
St  .  New  York    NY 

Rowland  A  Co  43-0703143  730  Ollre  St., 
St    Louis    MO  83101 

R.>wlieck  A  Co  04-6334583  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  381.  Boa- 
ton,  Mass   03101 

Roy  A  Co  75-8008083  Plrst  National  Bank 
In  Dallas,  Trust  Dlv  .  PO  Box  8031.  Dallas. 
TX  75233 

Royall  A  Co  88-8034747  Plrst-Cltlaens 
Bank  A  Ttust  Company.  PO  Box  181,  Ra- 
leigh, NC  27903 

Roybec  A  Co  Royal  Bank  oT  Canada,  P  O 
Box  5100    Quebec.  Canada 

Roybloor  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  773^ 
9  Yonge  St  .  Toronto.  Ont  .  Canada 

Roycal  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  411 
Eighth  Ave  .  W  .  Calgary    Alba     Canada 

Roycan  A  Co  Royal  Bank  Tf  Canada,  P.O. 
Box  8007.  Montreal    Que     Canada 

Roycan  Nominees  Ltd  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. 8  Lothbury,  London  E  C  3    England 

Royclalr  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  111 
St    Clair  Ave  ,  W  .  Toronto.  Ont  .  Canada. 

Roydem  Nominees  Ltd  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada   38  39  Wat  9t  ,  Georgetown.  Ouyana 

Royed  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  1033 
Jasper   Ave     Edmonton     Alba  .   Canada 

Royfax  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  P  O 
Box  1147.  Halifax.  N3     Canada 

Royjames  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  360 
St    James  St    W  .  Montreal,  Que  .  Canada 

Pxjyjon  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  33 
Klrg  St     St    John    N  B     Canada 

Royklng  A  Co  Royal  Bank  f  Canada  30 
King  3t  ,  W     Toronto    Ont     Canada 

Renco  Rennelaen.  Renneisen  A  Redfleld. 
54  W    State.  Doylestown.  Pa 

Rend  A  Company  13-8101833  Canandaigua 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  73  8.  Main  St.. 
C^xiandalirua    N  Y 

Repdeim  A  Co  13  8300980  Republic  Na- 
tlona;  Bank  of  New  York  5^h  .Ave  at  40th 
8t     New  Yi-irk    N  Y    10018 

Repdelmult  A  Co  13-8300000  Republic 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  5th  Ave  at  40th 
St     New  York    NY    10018 

Reprlv  A  Co  86-8042215  Republic  Trust 
A  Security  Suite  2115  Ttownehouse  Tower. 
Phoenix.  Arl«   86013 

Rerco  A  Company  39-6043481  Madison 
Bank  A  Trust  Company.  33  W  Main  St.. 
liiadlson  I    Wto 

Rescon  A  Co  13-6398004  T  D  B  Tru«t  Com- 
pany   3  E   43rd  St  .  New  York.  N  Y    10017 

Reserve  Company    Peoples  National   Bank 
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of    Hackettfltown.    144    Main    9t      Hackrcu- 
town    N  J     58  Suffolk  at  ,  Holyoke    Mass 

Reshjr  A  Oo  04-6044113  Safe  Deposit  Bank 
A  Trust  Company.  Hadley  Palls  Division.  58 
Suffolk  St   Holyoke.  Mass 

Ress  A  Co  (h\  05^-80S8»S3  CI tlBens  Trust 
Company  870  Westminster  St  Providence, 
H I    03903 

Ret  A  Oo  94-8134188  Bank  oif  California. 
N  A  .  400  California  8t  .  San  Pranclsoo.  Calif 
94130 

Retben  A  Oo  (al  23-0144332  Central  Jer- 
sey Bank  and  Trust  Company  Trust  Dept., 
PO    Box  788    Rte    9    Preehold    NJ    07738 

R«>ton  I P)  58  «089070  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  NA  Wachovia  Bldg. 
Main  8t  PO  B»jx  8075.  Winston -Salem,  NC 
37103     Integon  Corporation 

Retco  and  Company  (f)  33  «01S413  Read- 
ing Trust  Company  518  Penn  St  Reading, 
Pa    190O3 

Retire  A  Co  38-8081800  Continental  Dll- 
noli  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago  231  3  l.a  Salle  St  Chicago  90,  111.; 
State  Parm  Agents    Retirement  Trust 

Retire  A  Oo  86-8043317  Republic  Trust 
A  Security  Sijlte  2115,  Townehouse  T>3w«r. 
Phoenix,  Arte    85013 

Reuleln  A  Oo  l^-80 17837  Plrst  National 
Bank  and  TruM  Ojmpany  of  Ithaca.  300-302 
E    State  .St     Ithaca.  N  Y 

Revtr\i»  A  Co  74-8031512  Dixon  H  Oaln. 
3031    Humble    Bldg,    Hnuaton     Tex     77003 

Rextex  A  OompHny  43  fl02("»eil  Merrantlle 
Trust  Cximpany  Drawer  .187  Main  Prjst  Ofllce, 
at    Ix^uls  68.  Mo, 

Rey  A  Oo  (c)  66-8034738  Wachovia  Bank 
A  Trust  Company.  N  A  .  Wachovia  Bldg  ,  MsOn 
St.  PO  Box  8075.  Wlnston-Salem.  NC. 
37103 

Reynolds.  O  N  A  Company  (b-d.  f),  16- 
6034807  Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of 
Southern  New  York  150  Lake  9t  .  Elmlra. 
NY    14003 

Reyst  A  Company  38-8066886  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank  of  Detroit  P.O.  Box 
869   Detroit   Mich   48231 

R  O  A  Co  i>t  6197516  Ropes  A  Oray.  336 
Pranklln  St  .  Boston.  Mass  03110 

Rlbat  A  Co  36-6143490  Rock  Island  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  2S0-18th  8t  .  Rock 
Island,  ni   61301 

Ricar  Company  Whlteflsh  Bay  Bank  A 
Trust  Company.  177  E  Sliver  Spring  Drive, 
Whlteflsh  Bay.  Wise  53317 

Rice  A  Co  13  606654B  The  Toronto- 
Domlnlon  Bank  4.<S  Wall  St..  New  York  6, 
NY 

Rice  Co.  41-06ft8O2o  Rice  Irving  J  and 
Company.  Inc..  2<r2  n.  neer  Bldg  ,  8t  Paul  1, 
Minn 

Rich  A  Co.  (fl.  33-0680680  Plrst  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Co..  PO  Box  8786. 
Philadelphia  PA  19101  Reliance  Insurance 
Company 

Rich  and  Company  (a.b.c.)  74-6041898 
c  o  Houston  Bank  A  Trust  Company.  1801 
Main  St.    PO    Box  3655    Houston    TX  77001. 

Rich  A  Company  59  6138693  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Winter  Park.  PO  Box  367 
Winter  Park   Pla 

Richard  Praaer  A  Co  04-6O43738  Hale  A 
Dorr    60  State  3t     Boston  9    Mass 

Richardson  A  Co  04-6012933  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  3016  Boston. 
Mass   03106 

Richardson  A  Company  38-1861618  Manu- 
factvirers  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  P.O.  Box 
659    Deuult    Mich    48331 

Richardson  A  Company  Rival  TYiiSt  Com- 
pany 606  Seventh  Ave  3  W  Calgary  .Alba 
Canada 

Richland  Nominee  Company  34—6617338 
Richland  Trust  Company  3  N  Main  St. 
Malnsfleld  Ohio  Venture  Securities  Pund. 
Inc 

Rich,  Oeorge  A  Co  04-6148794  Gardner 
Associates.  Inc  338  Pranklln  St  .  Suite  800. 
Boston   Mass  03110 

Rlchter   A    Co    33-63O00O4     Provident    Na- 
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tlonal  Bank.  17th  A  Chestnut  Sts  ,  Philadel- 
phia  Pa    19101 

Rlcshaw  04-6233164  Ropes  A  Gray.  326 
Pranklln  St     Boston    MA  03110 

Ridge  and   Company    71-0390480    Citizens 
Bank    of    Jonesboro.    jonesbort).    Ark     73401 
Rleeer     A     Company      94-6065904      Trana- 
amerlca     Corporation      Montgomery     St.     at 
Colvimbus  Ave    Ban  Pranclsco  11,  Calif. 

Rlgg  Co  (fi  04-6027449  Attleboro  Trust 
Company  Box  330  8  N  Main  St  Attleboro 
MA  02703 

Riley  A  Company  39-6074580  American 
State  Bank.  740  N.  Planklnton  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. Wise. 

Rim  A  Co  04-6037910.  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  136  Devonshire 
St  ,  Boston.  Mass    03107 

Ring  ft  Co  13-6170645  Chase  Mar^attan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York 
NY    10016 

Ring  A  Co  36-6133361.  Continental  nilnols 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231  S  LaSalle  St  .  Chicago,  ni  60600 
Rlson  and  Co.  71-6060314  Plrst  National 
Bank  In  Little  Rock,  c  o  Trust  Dept  Third 
A  Louisiana  Sts.  (or  PO  Box  1471)  Little 
Rock.  Ark    73203: 

ICM  Equity  Pund,  Inc     and 
ICM  Plnanclal  Pund    Inc 
Rlt  A  Co    84-6039323    Plrst  Trust  Corpo- 
ration. 444  Sherman  St  ,  Denver.  Colo.  80203 
Rltco    16-6024687   Security  Trust  Company 
of  Rochester.    103   E    Main  St     Rochester  4 
N.Y. 

Rite  A  Co.  04-6129774  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3146.  Boston. 
MA  03106. 

Rlva  ft  Company.  64-6031871.  Virginia  Na- 
tional Bank,  Box  361,  Charlottesvine,  Va 
33903. 

Rlvco  and  Company  06-6030357  United 
Bank  and  TYust  Company,  90  Pearl  St  ,  Hart- 
ford 1,  Conn. 

River  ft  Co.   Norfolk  County  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1319  Beacon  St..  Brookllne   Mass  02146 
River    and    Company     06-6030356     United 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  90  Pearl  St  .  Hart- 
ford 1.  Conn 

R.  ft  J  Co  41-0950436  R  J  Stelchen  A 
Co.,  Suite  804-730  Building  730  2nd  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn    56403 

RN.B  ft  Co.  13-6300988  Republic  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  5th  Ave  at  40th  St  New 
York,   NY    10018. 

Roalne  ft  Co.  of  NH  03-6021587  Burns 
Bryant  Hlnchey  ft  Nadeau.  Burns  Bldg  , 
Dover,  NH.  03820:  Stanley  M  Burns  Pamllv 
Trust. 

Robany  Corporation  13-2533603  Royal  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY    10036 

Robb    ft    Co     25-1073984     Pittsburgh    Na- 
tional Bank,  P  O    Box  747    Pittsburgh  30    Pa 
Robblns  ft  Co.   (a.  b,  c,  e,  hi     06-6032831 
Connecticut    National    Bank.    888    Main    8t 
Bridgeport,  CT  06602 

Robert  ft  Co  06-6012380  Diamond.  Etoor- 
ley,  Douglas  A  Co..  Inc.,  15  Westminster  St. 
Providence  3.  R  I. 

Robert  TVlnoaks  06-6118230  Southern 
New  Elngland  Contracting  Co  ,  536  Parmlng- 
ton  Ave  .  Hartford.  Conn.  06106 

Roberu  A  Co  21-6014675  Guarantee  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Atlantic  City.  NJ 

Robin  A  Co  13-6221324  Chemical  Bank. 
PO  Box  1368.  Church  8t  Station,  New  York 
NY    10006 

R<:>bln»on  A  Co  Bank  of  Bermuda,  Ltd., 
Hamilton.  Bermuda. 

Hoblar  ft  Co.  (h).  04-6141936,  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampden  County  P  O  Box  T 
Springfield,  Mass    01101 

Roymon  Ncrenlnees  Limited.  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  PO  Box  6007,  Montreal 
Que.,  Canada 

Roynas  ft  Co  Tbt  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 
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Roy  Nominees  Limited.  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany. 3  St,  James's  8q,,  London  8,W.  1,  Eng- 
land. 

Royork  ft  Co  13-6111318  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  68  WliUam  St  ,  New  York.  10006 

Royott  ft  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  94 
Sfjarks  St    Ottawa.  Ont  ,  Canada 

Royrlch  A  Oo  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Yonge  A  Richmond  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  Can- 
ada. 

Roystan  ft  Co.  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  1140 
St.  Catherine  St.  W..  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada 

Roytemp  ft  Co   RoyaJ  Bank  of  Canada.  Bay 
ft  Temperance  Sts,   Toronto,  Ont     Canada 
Roythree  ft  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  PO 
Box  6007,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada. 

Roytor  A  Co   No   1  a  c  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. 30  King  St..  W  ,  Toronto    Ont    Canada 
Roytor  ft  Co    No.    10  a/c    Royal    Bank  of 
Canada.  Bay  A  Temperance  St..  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada 

Roytor  A  Co  No  13  ac  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Yonge  ft  Richmond  St..  Toronto 
Ont..  Canada 

Roytor  ft  C^  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  20 
King   St    W  .   Toronto.   Ont  .   Canada 

Roytor  A  Co  No  16  a  c  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  111  St.  Clair  Ave..  W..  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada 

Roytor  ft  Oo  No  51  a  c  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  20  King  St.  W..  Toronto.  Ont, 
Canada  Axe-Templeton  Growth  Pund  of 
Canada.  Ltd 

Roytown  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Ill 
Queen  St  ,  Charlotteliown   P  E.I 

Roytrln  Nominees  Limited  Royal  Bank  orf 
Canada.  P  O  Box  70.  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad, 
WI:  Canadian  Investment  Trust 

Roytru  A  Co  13-6111112  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Trust  Company.  68  WlUlam  St..  New 
York  5,  NY. 

Roytru  ft  Co  No.  3  a/c.  c/o  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  Trust  Co,  68  William  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10006. 

Roytru  Nominees  Limited  Royal  Bank  of 
Oajiada  Trust  Company.  6  Lothburg  Lon- 
don EC  2  England 

Royvan  ft  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  688 
Hastlnes  St     Vancouver    B  C.    Canada 

Roywln  A  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  220 
Portage   Ave  ,   Winnipeg.   Man  .   Canada. 

Royvonge  ft  Co  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
King  A  Yonge  Sts  .  Tc«xinto    Canada 

R  R  O  A  Co  ici  75-6095865  Plrst  State 
Bank  of  Denton.  PO  Box  100.  Denton  TX 
76201. 

Rtiane  ft  Co.  16-6018743  Tompkins  County 
Trust  Company,  HON  Tioga  St  Ithaca,  NY 
Rube  ft  Company  41-6076010  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Stillwater  Stillwater.  Minn 
Ruby  ft  Co  04-6116367  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston.  Mass   02107 

Rucal  A  Co  94-6189886  Bank  of  California 
NA  .  400  California  .St  ,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif 
94130. 

Ruch  ft  Co  13-6218975  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23  Wall  St  , 
New  York.  NY    10015 

Ruchlln  ft  Company  04-2322027  Walter  E 
Rutter  ft  Oo  ,  19  Congress  St  Boston  Mass 
03100 

Rudder  A  Co  04-6197479  Staite  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  351,  Boston. 
Mass.  02101 

Rude  and  Co  31 — 1488270.  Indiana  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  c  o  Trust  Dept  ,  916  8. 
Clinton  St..  Port  Wayne.  Ind    46803 

Rudolph  ft  Co  13-6062516  Manufacturers 
Hanover  TVust  Company  40  Wall  8t  .  New 
York.   NY      The  Knickerbocker   Pund 

Rugg  ft  Co  04-6239005  State  Street  Bank 
and  TVust  Company.  P  O.  Box  3136,  Boston, 
Mass    02106 

Rule  A  Co  04-6012934   Plrst  National  Bank 

of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston   Mass  02106 

Rumsey    ft    Company     la-ei      37-6023633 

Elliott   State   Bank,   Jacksonville,   lU.   63660 
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Runyan  ft  Co  13-6093820  National  Bank 
of  North  America,  60  Hempstead  Ave  ,  West 
Hempstead.  NY    11552 

Rxiral  ft  Co  36-6132466  Plr&t  Wisconsin 
National  Bank.  PC  Box  1271,  Madison  Wise 
53701. 

Rush  ft  Co.  13-6066333  Swiss  American 
Corporation,  26  Pine  St.,  New  York  6,  NY 

Rushlow  B  C  ft  Co  16-6019903  NaUonai 
Bank  of  Northern  New  York,  200  Waahlngton 
St.,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

Rushwood  A  Co  71-6070420  Simmons  Plrst 
National  Bank.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark 

Rusk  ft  Co  74-6126836.  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  N  A  .  PC  Box  2558.  Houston,  Texas 
77001     Industries  Exchange  Fund,  Inc. 

Russell   A  Co    04-6014103.  Lorlng.   Wolcott 

Offlce.  Inc  ,  35  Congress  St  .  Boston  9.  Mass 

Rust    ft    Co     74-6066422     Proet    National 

Bank,  PO.  Drawer  1600,  Scm  Antomo.  Texas 

78206, 

Rutco  95-2134690.  Rutner,  Jackson  A 
Oray,  Inc..  811  W.  Seventh  St.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif    90017 

Ruth  ft  Co  05-6011193.  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Comptmy.  P  O.  Box  1668,  I>rovl- 
dence,  R  I    02901. 

Rutree  Pulton  National  Bank.  PO  Box 
4387.  AtlanU.  Oa  30302. 

Rutz  &  Company  iBi  38-6066603.  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank  of  Detroit,  P.O.  Box 
1319.  Detroit.  Mich.  48331. 

Ryan  ft  Co  13-6075500  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Haza.  New  York 
15    NY, 

Rybeck.  Wm.  H  ft  Co  06-0619728  Rybeck. 
Wm  H  A  Co  .  Inc  ,  16  W  Main  St  ,  Meriden. 
Conn    06463. 

Ryco  ft  Co  04-6232717  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Boston 
Mass   02101 

Ryfleld    ft    Co     06-6044918     Union    Trust 
Company,  PC   Box  1297,  Stamford,  CT  06904 
Rylan  A  Company  57-6021518   South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank.  PO    Box  780.  Columbia, 
S.C 

Rynat  ft  Co  13-6066329  National  Bank  of 
Westchester,  31  Mamaroneck  Ave,  White 
Plains.  NY. 

Saal  ft  Oo  (a.  b.  h)  88-6010685  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Trust  Dept  ,  PO  Box  2007.  Sheri- 
dan, WY  82801 

Sabaduco  Dukes  County  Savings  Bank. 
Main  St  .  Edgartown.  Mass 

Sabank  ft  Co  54-6043608.  Bank  of  Salem, 
PO   Box  969,  Salem.  Va. 

Sabat  Co  13-6091774  Savings  Banks  Trust 
Co  .  300  Park  Ave  .  New  York,  N  Y    10017 

Sabatco  (b.  e.  h)  86-6060960  Southern 
Arizona  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dlv., 
PO    Box  1871.  Tucson,  Ariz   86702. 

Sabln    ft    Co     06-6038692.    Waterbury   Na- 
tional Bank.  195  Grand  St.,  Waterbtiry,  Conn 
Sabur  ft  Co    (a,  b,  d).  Trust  Company  of 
Plrst    Virginia.    7308    Uttle   River   Turnpike, 
Annandale.  Va    23009 

Sacom  ft  Co  (d)  82-6025498  Mercantile- 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Companv  13  South 
St  ,  Baltimore.  Md   31203 

Sacro  41-6003843  St  Croix  Associates.  1918 
Midwest  Plaza  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
56403. 

Sacto  ft  Co  94-6066811  Wells  Pargo  Bank. 
464  California  St..  San  Pranclsco.  30  Calif. 

Sacton  ft  Co  94-6061284  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8.A..  P.O.  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif  94130 

Saf  ft  Company  31-8021106  Central  Trust 
Company,  Pourth  ft  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati  3 
Ohio 

Saf  Co    13-6108006    c  o  Pranklln  National 
Bank,  Corporate  Trust,  Dept..  130  Pearl  St 
New  York.  NY  10018. 

Safban  38-6164313  ''■c  The  Citizens  State 
Bank.  100  E  Chicago  Rd  .  Sturgls,  MI  40061 
Sifco  ft  Co  48-6130489  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Trust  Division.  PO.  Box 
88  Topeka.  KS  66601:  Security  Ultra  Pund, 
Inc. 
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Sa^a  *  Co  S^-flOaMM  U«reanUl«-«&re 
Dopoait  uid  Trust  ComfM^y,  U  Soutb  St.. 
B4Liumore    iio.    2';iOa 

S«r«eo  (H-fllI0«14  3jLr«  D«pcwu  B«nk  And 
Tni«    Oomp^ny     ITT    StAte    St,    9pnivjn«i<l. 


9*re  Deposit  Oo  (>*-«»«101  C»pe  Ann 
Bank  M  Tnut  Compear  ^M  MAln  St. 
aiou<;««t«r.  Uam 

3*f»x  &zul  Company  M-a081»7«  Virginia 
TYust  Oompcny  33 i  K  M*Jn  9t  ,  Richmond 
14.  Vft. 

Safund  »4-~«}640«7  Bank  of  CMlfornU 
M  A  ,    400    Oailforaj*    at      a*n    Pr«Jicajco    20 

Pmcltb!  a«a  and  Bectrlc  Company  Bn- 
ployeea  3ann^  Fund  Plan 

aa««  jk  Oo  idi  3A-4014AU  Lioooln  Na- 
tkjnai  Bank  and  Trurt  Oompar.T  )f  For*. 
Wayne,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  1  Ifl  K  Barry  3t  .  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind    4««03 

9««e  *  Co  (d.  f)  (»-«00«108  Franklin 
County  Bank.  PO  Box  331  3t  Albana,  Vt 
06478 

Sai  Company  9&-43a91ie  InTeaton  Ad- 
»laory  Serrlcea.  1410  First  N»t.;oaai  Bank 
Bid*  .  3an  Diego   Cailf   WlOl 

SaU  *  Co  04-aoi389«.  3taM  3tre«t  Bank 
and  Truat  Company  PO  Box  3S1  Boston. 
Maaa.  oaiOl 

Oeor^   Putnam  Fund   of   Beaton. 

Piitnam  Growth  Fund 

3alnt  *  Co  i».  o  d)  34-8300078  3t  Joaaph 
Bank  and  Trort  Company  303  8  Michigan 
dt     J  o  Trijjt  Dept     3>juth  Bead    InJ    44601 

3t  CKermaln  *  Co  04-8087437  First  Spring - 
aeld  Corporation.  PO    Box  T    Sprvngfleid  3 


3t  Loula  Company  Lord  Baillmore  Proas. 
1600  Oreenmount  Ave     Baltimore    Md 

3t  Lu  &  Company  a  b  c  5»-6ia8»73 
8t  Lucie  County  Bank.  PO  Box  8.  113  8 
Second  3t  .  Fort  Pierce   Fla   334A0 

Sakeep    A    Co     04-«07S4«e     The    Nauona; 
Snawtnut   Bank   of   Boatoo.   iS  Con^reas   3t 
Boston    Mau    i531'» 

3aka  St  Co  04- 8178»«e  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.     PO      Box     30!'^      Boston,     iilaas 

oaiM 

3aia  *  Oo  01-8012003  Federal  Tr-jst  Com- 
pany    33    Uain    9C  .    WkterrUle     Ue     04001 

Pyramid  Namlnees  Ltd 

Salem  M  Co  04-8178670  Old  Colony  Truat 
C-ompany   PO   Box  2018   Boatoc.  i^ass  03108 

aftlksld  *  Oo  (f)  13-80«64dl  Banken 
Trujst  Cofnpany  18  Wall  3t  ,  New  Tock  15. 
NT 

0«neTml  American  Inreatora  Oocnpany. 
Lac.: 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund.  Inc  . 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund.  Inc.. 

Petroleum  Corporation  of  Amerlea; 

Unltad  Funda.  Inc  .  and 

Coltad  Science  Fund 

Salmoot  *  Co  »4-S0&88l3  Well*  Fargo 
Bank.  301  Main  3t     Sailnaa.  Oallf 

Salter  St  Co.  04-817W71  Old  Colxiy  Tnist 
Company   PO   Box  3018.  Boaton    Maas   03106 

Salus  Jc  Co.  if),  36-8060343  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank,  c/o  Trust  Oept.  337  Columbia 
St  .  Lafayette.  Ind  47903 

Sambank  95-8335758  Santa  Monica  Bank. 
Trust  Dept..  PO.  Box  660.  Santa  Moolca 
Calif    9O40« 

Sam  *  Co  88-0080357  Bank  of  Nevada  335 
E.  Brlgder  St.  PO  Box  1730.  Laa  Vegas 
Nev    88101 

aamoo.  98-8383001  Soutbera  California 
nrst  NaUooal  Bank,  e  o  Inveatoient  Dept  . 
PO  Box  131!  MO  B"  St  .San  Dlegt>  Calif 
»3U3 

Sanbara  ft  Co  9fr«13«33«  First  Western 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  587  E  Colorado 
Bird.,  Paaadena.  Calif  91101 

Sanbarco  la.  bi  96^  23SW78  Santa  Bar- 
bara National  Bank .  Trust  Dept  P  O  Drawer 
i-J  30  B  CarUlo  St.  Santa  Barbara.  CaUf 
93103 

Sancrete  Co  04-8013783  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  3145. 
Boaton.  Mass.  03108 

Sand  *  Co.  »6-«0 13783.   Back  of  America 
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V  T    A  8  A     P  O    Box  3885    TSTmlnal  Annex. 
Lxs  Angeles  54,  Calif 

Sand  *  Co  43-'S034«43  Sanden.  Edwin  C 
k  Co  1300  BoAtmsn'i  Bldg..  S14  N  Broad- 
way  St   Loula  3.  Mo 

Saudaoock  ft  Co  (b.  f)  >4-8Oia410  Wayne 
County  Bank  and  Trust  Company  717  Main 
St..  Honesdale.  Pa   10431 

Sandara  ft  Co  14-8015771  Natloiial  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Commer- 
cial Dtv  .  80  State  8t     Albany,  NT 

Sandaraoo  ft  Co  18~«0irT83  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Company  jf  Western  Nfw  York. 
2S7   Main   3t      Buffalo.    N  T     1430A 

Saodlst  ft  Co  S8-8336641  ConUnental  Oll- 
ncU  Nattofxal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  ot 
t:^lcago.  231  S.  LafiaUe  St  Cblcsgo  Dl 
80800 

Sandy  ft  Co  819  8834  Big  Sandy  Company. 
Inc     70   Federal   St.   Boston    Maas    03110 

Sanfe  ft  Oo  la-d)  86-8018783  Santa  F» 
National  E»ank  Trust  Dept  .  P  O  Box  9«0 
Santa  Fe   N   Max   87501 

SanHnscoifi  91-8O08371  SeatUe  Flrat  Na- 
tional Bank  1001  Fourth  Ave  P  O  Box  13857 
SeatUe   Wash   98111 

Sanfra  ft  Co   94-8306437   460  McAllister  St 
San  Francisco   Calif   94103 

Sang  ft  Co  37-8083380  Plrat  National  Bank 
of  Sprlngfleid  306  3  Fifth  St  Spiing- 
fleld   ni   63701 

Sanmont  ft  Oo  94-8068813  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  101  3   First  St     San  Joes  8   Calif 

Sanmor  Co  ;  l  -8008806  r  o  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  Securities  Clearance  Dept  .  130 
F>«r!  ,St     New  York    NT    lOOlS 

Sano  f>  13-1986438  Harsog  ft  OO .  Inc. 
170  Broadway    New  York    N  Y    10O38 

Saner  74-8031437  Tenneoo  Corporation. 
PO    Box    1887    WUmmirton.  Del     19809 

Sans  ft  Co  75-8O08643  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Dallaa,  PO  Box  5416  Dallas 
33  Texas 

.Sansco  31-8088430  Flr«t  Ifatlonal  Bank 
Dayton  Ohln  :;i  w  Second  St  Dayton. 
Ohio  45403 

Santans  9*  3306030  Smith  TUton  ft  Oo.. 
Inc  ,  1505  E  17th  St  Suite  131  El  Patio  Bldg.. 
PO   Box  11000   Santa  Ana   Calif    93711 

Santas  Company  95-8018464  3an  Dlago 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank   San  Dleiro   CA  03101 

Santoro  A  Co  04-6178073  Old  Colony  Trxiat 
Company    PO    Box  3016    Boston    Mass   03103 

Sanvai  ft  Co  96-8008038  Bank  of  America 
ST  ft  8  A.  P  O  Box  3835  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Sar  ft  Co  41  8011846  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette Ave  .  Minneapolis  Minn  56480  Im- 
F)arlal  Fund  Inc 

Sargent    ft    Co     04-801 S750      State    Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  336  Franklin  8t 
Boston    Mass   03110 

Samat  A  Co  5»  8137837  c  o  National  Bank 
of  Sarasota  Trust  Dept  3001  Siesta  Dr  Sara- 
sota  FL  33670 

Saas  ft  Co  36-8301378  Continental  minoU 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 331  8   La  Salle  St     Chicago    HI    80800 

Sat  ft  Co  41  8003180  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  MlnneapolU  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette  Minneapolis   Minn    56480 

Satlco  A  Co  95-8030817  Title  Insurmnca 
and  Trust  Company  433  3  Spring  St  Los 
Angelaa    Calif    90O54 

Satterthwalte  A  Catea  ft  Co  3S-8330888 
Doylaatown  Trust  Company  115  W  Court 
3t    Doylaatown  Pa 

Saturn  ft  C^-.  04-3467813  Investors  Bamk 
ft  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept  34  Federal 
St.  Boston.  Mass.  03110 

Saul  ft  Co  33-8033843  FWelWy  Union  Trust 
Company    786  Broad  St.  Newark    NJ    07101 

Savanco  Savannah  Bank  A  Trust  Com- 
pany Trust  Dept  ,  P  O  Box  9047  Savannah. 
Oa   31403 

Sav  Ban  ft  Co  38-1968310  Wheeling  Trust 
and  Savings   Bank.   Wheeling.   HI 

Save  ft  Co     <e)    04-6013010    c  o  Invaatora 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company    PO    1833    Boston 
Masa   03106. 

Saw   ft   Co.    19-8030864.    Stone    A    Webster 
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Secunues    Oorporatlon.    00    Broad    St..    Nvw 
Tork  4    N  Y 

Bazco  13-6380610  Saxton.  OA  ft  Co.,  Inc., 
53  Wall  8t  .  New  Tork  5.  NT 

Saxon  ft  Oo  33-8300006  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  17th  ft  Chestnut  Su  .  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa     19101      Rltt«nhou»e    Fund 

Sayre  ft  Co  (fl  23-17*)134  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Oompany,  P  O  Box 
8786.  PMladeiphla.  Pa   19101 

Sayward  ft  Oompany  04-6031065  Harvard 
Trust  Company.  1414  Maaaachuaetta  Av«„ 
Cambridge  38.  Mass 

Sbat  ft  Co  36-6061300  State  National 
Bank  !8<M  Orrlngton  Ave  ,  Evanston.  HI 
80304 

SCD  ft  Co  08-8121309  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Oompany  Equity  Pnid- 
ucts  Dopt  .  777  Main  St  .  Hartftird  Conn 
06116 

Schenkel  ft  Co  33-8353386  Frankford 
Trust  Oompany.  4400  Frankford  Ave  .  Phil- 
adelphia 30.  Pa 

Scheu  ft  Co  13-6030706  Morgan  Oxiaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  33  Wall  St., 
New  Tork.N  T    10018 

Schllco  47-OS61003  Midwest  Stock  Ex- 
change Clearing  Corporation.  130  3  La  Salle 
St  .  Chicago,  ni 

Schley  ft  Co  83-8063800.  c/o  Croas  ft 
Shrlver  810  MercbantUe  Trust  Bldg  .  Balti- 
more a .  Md 

ScJimldt  ft  Co  13  6030708  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Con>pany  nf  New  Turk  33  Wall 
St  .  New  York.  N  Y    10015 

Schondelmeler  ft  Co  13  6031181  First  Na- 
tlonsil  City  Bank.  300  Park  A^e  .  New  Tork 
33.  NT 

Schreler  and  Oompany  idi  06-6119068 
Connecticut  .NaUonal  Bank  888  Main  St., 
Brl(lgep»:>rt    Conn    f>66<r3 

Schuylbank  3S-6330306  American  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania.  101  N. 
Center  St     P.xunile.  Pa 

Schwab  ft  Co  13-6313313  Schroder  Trust 
Company  57  Broadway  (PO  Box  15001), 
New  York.  NY  10040 

Schwan  ft  Co  95-8333135  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank,  800  8  Spring  St  Loe  Angeles. 
Caitf   90014 

Science  ft  Oo.  (f)  04-8100848.  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  dimpany.  336  Franklin  St., 
B.ieton,  Mass  03110  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist 

Scola  ft  Co  (f)  36-6038403  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank.  Trust  Dept  ,  337  Columbia  St., 
Lafayette.  IN  47003 

Scon  to  Co  13  8206013  Israel  Discount 
Bank  Limited,  511  Firth  Ave,  New  York. 
N  T    10017 

Scotch  ft  Co.  67-8038880  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  South  Carolina.  1308  Washington 
St.   PO    Box    111     Columbia    8C    39303 

Sootlabank  NocnlXMes  Ltd..  Bank  of  Noya 
Scotia.  34-38  Walbrook  St  .  London  B.C.  4. 
England. 

Scotnab  ft  C-o  47  6031388  ScotUblufT  Na- 
tional Bank.  PO    Box  381.  Scotubluff.  Nebr 

Scott  ft  Co  13  6030707  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  Tork,  33  Wall  St., 
New   Tork,    NT     10015      Abacus   Fund 

Scrlpps  A  Co  06-8308665  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  3  A  PC  Box  3838  Tennlnal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif    00064 

Scully  A  Company  36-8030181  Moxham 
.National  Bank.  550  CJentral  Ave  .  Johnstown. 
Pa 

Sea  Oo  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
mercp  King  A  Germain  St  ,  St  John,  N.B., 
CatuuU 

Seabank  A  Co  06^«)30aoe  Swrurlty  Padflc 
National  Bank.  301  A  St  San  Dleg^x  Calif 
93101 

Seaflrst  ft  Co  la.b.cd)  01  -6033000  Seattle- 
First  NaUonal  Bank.  1001  Fourth  Ave..  P.O. 
Box    13667    SeatUe    Wash     98111 

Seaplan  ft  C-o  (fi  06  8340618  Bank  of 
California,  NA  .  PO  Box  80477,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif    90080 

Sears  ft  Adams  04-8013340  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  136  Devonshire 
St  .  Boston,  Mass    03107 
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Sean  ft  Co  (b>  04-8018818  Third  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Hampden  County.  PC.  Box  T, 
Springfield,  Maas.  01101 

Searsfund  ft  Co  36-6033106  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  One  First  National  Plaaa, 
Chicago,  m  80870  Qtmn.  Roebuok  and  Co' 
■mployeea  Savings  ft  Profit  Sharing  Pension 
Fund 

Seatel  ft  Co  (c)  01-8007687.  Beattle-Plrst 
National  Bank,  1001  Fourth  Ave.,  P.O.  Box 
13867,  SeatUe,  Waah    08111 

Seatrust  Co  91-6038180  Seattle  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  804  Second  Ave,,  Saattle  4 
Waah. 

Seb  ft  Co  Bankers  Trust  CcnnpanT  63 
state  St .  Boston.  Mass. 

Sebak  ft  Co  43-6067336  Security  National 
Bank  of  Sioux  City,  SUth  ft  Pierce  Sts.,  Moux 
City  3.  Iowa 

Sebanc  ft  Co  38-8098340.  Security  Bank  ft 
Trust,  1606  Fort  St..  Lincoln  Park  Mich 
48148. 

8EBANCO    64-8060311    Security  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  PO    Boa  1478,  Danville    Va 
Sebat    Co     388048306     Sears    Bank    and 
Trust   Company,   3401    W     Arthlngtoa.    Chi- 
cago 34.  ni 

aKBOO  88-8061033  Security  Bank  and 
Trust  Oo„  30  North  Thlrt.  Vlncennea  Ind 
47601, 

Seben  ft  Co  48-6130701  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Trust  Dept.  PO  Box  88 
Topeka.  KS  68601:  Security  Benefit  Ufe  In- 
surance Co 

Sebrlng  Securltlea  Service  (a.  b.  cl  60- 
6318151  First  National  Bank  of  Sebrlng.  36 
N    Mango  8t  ,  Sebrlng,  Fl    33870 

Secage  ft  Co  (f)  38-6163630  Old  Second 
National  Bank.  37  8  River  St,,  Aurora  IL 
80507 

Secco  ft  Co  83-6008804  Security  Bank  and 
Trust  Co  .  PC   Box  3718,  Casper,  Wyo 

Secco  ft  Company  31-6033960  Security 
Central  NaUonal  Bank  of  Portsmouth,  836 
OalUa  St  ,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Secfund  ft  Co  36-6414334  Continental  n- 
UnoU.  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  331  S.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago  Dl 
60800 

Seek  ft  Co  88-8003438  Security  National 
Bank,  180  W  First  St  ,  PO  Box  171  Reno 
Nev    89604 

Secnab  and  Co  36-6060466  c  o  The  Second 
National  Bank  of  Richmond.  8th  and  Main 
Sta  .  Richmond,  Ind.  47374. 

Secnal  A  Co  94-8136118  United  California 
Bank,  406  Montgomery  St  ,  San  FrancUco 
Calif    94104 

Secnatco.  74-8038078.  Bank  of  the  South- 
west. NA.  CO  Trust  Dlv  .  910  Travis.  PO 
B(jx  2639,  Houston.  TX  77001 

Secnat  Co  11-6018800  Security  National 
Bank,  31  W    Main  St  .  Babylon,  NY 

Seco  94-1839144  United  California  Bank 
0601  WUahlre  Blvd  ,  Beverly  HUla,  Calif 
90313     Security  Planning,  Inc 

Seco  &  Company  39-6083974  Security  State 
Bank,    1966   Atwood  Ave,   Madison    Wise 

SectruB  ft  Co  (a.  b)  36-6163818  Old  Second 
National  Bank.  37  S  River  St,  Aurora  111 
60607 

Secure    A    Company    84-6036577     Security 
National  Bank,  PO    Box  5586,  Denver,  Colo, 
Securefitate     and     Company      30-6064114 
Security  State  Bank,  1966  Atwood  Ave  ,  Madi- 
son, Wise 

Security  ft  Co  (a),  04-6154368  Security 
National  Bank  Trust  Dept.,  68  Central  Sq.. 
Lynn,  MA  01903 

Security  Nominees,  Inc  13-6023258  Schro- 
der Trust  Company,  57  Broadway,  New  York 
18,  NT 

Security  Registration  Co.  of  Duncan,  73- 
6119030  Security  NaUonal  Bank  ft  Trust  Co 
of  Duncan.  PO  Box  1468.  Duncan,  Okla 
73633 

Sedlf  ft  Co  24-8013423.  First  National  Bank 
of  WUkes-Barre.  11  W.  Market  St..  WUkea- 
Barre.  Pa 
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Seeco  06-3238418  Century  Securities  Com- 
pany. 8421  Wllahlre  Blvd,,  Beverly  HUU,  Calif 
Seefeldt,   A,  MatUda.  43-0476600    Qxiall  ft 
Co  .  Davenport,  Iowa 

Seena    ft    Co     13-8386331     Bankers    Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  St  ,  New  Tork,  NT    10016 
Sefl  ft  Co   48-6106677   First  National  Bank 
of  Topeka,  Trust  Division,  PO   Box  88.  Tope- 
ka. KS  66601     Security  Equity  Fund,  Inc 

Seflrst  ft  Co  38-6060416,  Sectirlty  First 
Bank  ft  TYust  Co  ,  Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Sefund  ft  Co  (h)  81-6000080  c  o  Security 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  P  O,  Box  3618,  Billings 
Mont   60103 

Segal  ft  Co,  04-6178073.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  P  O  Box  3016,  Boston.  Mass  03106 
Selbeg  Co  87-8040348.  Belbels.  Bruce  ft 
Company,  PO  Box  1,  Columbia,  8C  30303, 
Seldel,  Morton,  06-3307041  Seldel.  Morton, 
ft  Co  ,  Investments.  468  S  Spring  St  Loe 
Angeles  13,  Calif 

Seldenstlcker,  C  A  .  ft  Co  (a-h)  31-6013780 
Princeton  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  76  Nas- 
sau St  .  Princeton,  NJ.  08640 

Selplan  Co  67-8040340  Selbels.  Bruce  ft 
Company,  PO  Box  1,  Columbia.  SC  30303 
Sel  ft  Co,  41-6038303  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  130  8  Sixth  St  ,  Mlnnei^>oll8 
40,  Minn:  Investors  Selective  Fund  Inc 
Selby  ft  Co  (h)  31-6023393,  HunUngton 
National  Bank.  Trust  Dlv.,  P.O.  Drawer  1668 
Columbus,  OH  43316. 

Seloo  ft   Company    ic)     04-6179738    Valley 
Bank   and   Trust   Company,    1361    Main   St 
Sprlngfleid,  Maaa   01101. 

Self  ft  Co  11-8008082.  National  Bank  of 
North  America.  60  Hempstead  Ave  West 
Hampstead,  NY  11663  Sunrise  Fund.  Inc 
Sellgman.  J  ft  W  A  Co  13-6382080  Trl- 
Contlnental  Corporation.  68  Broadway  New 
Tork  6.  NT 

Sellon  ft  Co  04-6012040  NaUonal  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Booton,  36  Congress  St,  Boston 
UMaa   03100 

Sema  ft  Co  04-8333163  Ropes  A  GJray  325 
Franklin  St  ,  Boaton,  MA  03110 

Senab  and  Co  30-6043373  Security  First 
NaUonal  Bank,  PO  Box  328,  603  N  Eight 
8t  .  Sheboygan,  WI  83081 

Senaco  ft   Co    48-6027133    Security  Trust 

Company,   716   Locust   St  ,   St    Louis   1     Mo 

Senaham      31-6030796      Second     NaUonal 

Bank  of  Hamilton,  PO    Box  477,  Hamilton 

Ohio 

Senco.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  MUwaukee  1 
Wise. 

Sener  ft  Company  33-6343466  Co  Com- 
monwealth NaUonal  Bank,  Trust  Dept  P  O 
Box    1149,   Continental   8q.,   Tork    PA   17406 

Sep  A  Co  (f)  41-8011861  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  MlnneapoUs,  Seventh  A 
Marquette  Avee.,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn   66480 

Sepaco  One  A  Co  06-6090200  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Securities  Section 
Cashiers  Dept  ,  161  Farmlngton  Ave  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06115 

Sepaco  Two  A  Co  06-6090190  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  SecUon. 
Cashiers  Dept  151  Farmlngton  Ave.  Hart- 
ford. Conn    06115 

Sepaco  Three  ft  Co  06-6000198.  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company.  Securities  Section 
Cashiers  Dept.,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.  Hart- 
ford, Conn    06116. 

Sepaco  Four  ft  Oo  06-6090197  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  Section, 
Cashiers  Dept  ,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.  Hart- 
ford. Conn    06116 

Sepaco  Five  A  Co  06-6090196  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  SecUon, 
Cashiers  Dept..  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn    06116. 

Sepaco  Six  ft  Co  06-6000106  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  Section, 
Cashiers  Dept  ,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn,  06116 

Sepaco  Seven  ft  Co  06-6090371  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company  Securities  SecUon, 
Cashiers  Dept,,  161  Farmlngton  Ave  ,  Ebtft- 
ford.  Conn    06116, 
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Sepaco  Bight  ft  Co  08-6000973  Aetna  LUe 
Insurance  Company,  SecurlUes  SecUon, 
Cashiers  Dept ,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn    06116. 

Sepaco  Nine  ft  Co  08-8000373,  Aetna  Ule 
Insurance  Company,  SecurlUes  Section, 
Cashiers  Dept,,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hsirt- 
ford,  Conn,  06116. 

Sepaco  Ten  ft  Co  08-8000374.  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  SecurtUee  Section. 
Cashiers  Dept.,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06116. 

Sepaco  Eleven  ft  Co  06-6101836  Aetna  Life 
Ins\irance  Company,  Securities  Section. 
Cashiers  Dept..  161  Farmlngton  Ave..  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06116 

Sepaco  Twelve  ft  Co  08-6101836  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  Section, 
Cashiers  Dept,,  161  Farmlngton  Ave  .  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06116 

Sepaco  Thirteen  ft  Co  06-6101834,  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Company,  SecurlUes  Section, 
Cashiers  Dept.,  161  Farmlngton  Ave..  Hart- 
ford. Conn.     06118. 

Sepaco  Fourteen  ft  Co.  08-fri01828  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Company.  Securities  Section. 
Cashiers'  Dept..  151  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06116. 

Sepaco  Fifteen  ft  Co  08-6101822  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Company,  Securities  SecUon. 
Cashiers'  Dept.,  181  Farmlngton  Ave  ,  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  06118. 

Sepaco  Sixteen  ft  Co.  08-6101821,  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Company.  Securltlea  SecUon, 
Cashiers'  Dept  ,  161  Farmlngton  Ave  ,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06116 

Sepaco  Seventeen  ft  Co  06-6101830.  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Company,  SecurlUes  SecUon, 
Cashiers'  Dept.,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn    06116 

Sepaco  Eighteen  ft  Co  06-6101819.  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Securities  Section, 
Cashiers'  Dept..  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  06116, 

Sepaco  Nineteen  ft  Co  06-6101818.  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Com.pany.  Securities  SecUon. 
Cashiers'  Dept.,  161  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  08116, 

Sepaco  Twenty  ft  Co  06-6101817  Aetna  Ufe 
Insurance  Company,  Securities  SecUon, 
Cashier's  Dept ,  151  Farmlngton  Ave.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn    08115. 

Separ  Company  (h),  66-6040178  Security 
National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  114  Market  St„ 
Wheeling,  W    Va.  26003 

Serb  ft  Co.  (a.  b).  21-8013833.  Monmouth 
County  National  Bank,  303  Broad  St,.  Red 
Bank.  NJ    07701 

Serco.    23-6088303     Fidelity    Union    Trust 

Company.  788  Broad  St  .  Newark,  NJ    07101 

Serf  ft  Co    (c.  h),  06-6118663    New  Britain 

National  Bank.  61  W,  Main  St ,  New  Britain 

CT  08060 

Sera  ft  Co  31-8038043  Co  R  Jack  Cooper, 
Investment  OfBcer,  School  Employees  Retire- 
ment Board  of  Ohio,  88  East  Broad  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio  43316. 

Sert  ft  Co.  36-8061606  Continental  nilnols 
NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Oompany  of  Chi- 
cago, 331  S.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago  90,  HI 

Service    ft    Co     04-6221568.    The    NaUonal 
Sbawnut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress   St 
Boston,  MA  03100 

Setoo.  13-3634465.  SecurlUes  Networtt,  Inc  , 
81  W.  47th  St.,  New  Tork,  NT  10038 

Setra  ft  Company  38-6083731  Muskegon 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  336  W  Western 
Ave..  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Setru  ft  Co  (b)  81-6009136  Co  Security 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  P.O.  Box  3513,  BUUngs, 
Mont,  60103 

SetUe  ft  Co  13-6033160  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  Tork  IS, 
N,T, 

Svco,  22-6108637,  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Oompany  of  America,  Prudential  Plasa, 
Newark,  NJ    07101. 

Seven  Hundred  Co.  41-8017091  Northwest- 
em   National    Bank   of    Minneapolis,    7th   ft 
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UArquette  Are  .  MLDne«poas   tOi  56440:  Day- 
ton Brothers    Inc 

Seven  State  dtr«et  Oo  S7-040645«  Johnaon 
Coienxar.  Siannmg  *  Smitb.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
315.  Charleston,  3.C 

Sewbank  A  Co  i.>4-  «a2«064  Plrst  Agrtcul- 
t'jral  National  Bank  of  Berfcaiilre.  Ckjunty, 
Plttsfteld    Mass     dlJOl 

SeweU  &  Company  46~ai48834  CUlzena 
Hatlonal  Bank.  Independence.  Kanaaa  67301 

Seymour  St  Co  la-d,  f)  15-«0aa38»  Na- 
tloaal  Bank  of  Auburn  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  130 
Oeneaee  St  .  Auburn.  VT   13031 

Seynab  it  Co  35-6033101  Seymour  Na- 
tional  Bank.  Box  300.  Seym.iMr    Ind 

3  P   Co   94-^127890   Pacinc  Coast  Stock  Ex- 
changee   C! earing   Corp»jration     30  i    Pice    St 
San  Kranclsco    Calif    »4104 

Shad  A  Co  04-6140676  New  England  Mer- 
chants Natlona:  Bank,  135  Devonshire  3t  . 
Boeton,  Mada    03107 

Shall  *  Co  .hi  35-«310«lW  Marsha.! 
County  Bank  ifc  Truat  Company.  315  N  Mich- 
igan St  .  Plymouth    Ind   46563 

Shap  &  Co  39-6138935  Plr«t  National  Bank 
of  Neenah,  Neenah    Wi.v   54856 

SfiarOank  i  Co  >t- -6194^96  r\nt  Agri- 
cultural National  Bank  if  Berkshire  County, 
Pltufleld.  Maas  OliOl  Shareholders  s  Trust 
of  Boston, 

Share  &  Co  3a-614435«  Union  Bank  and 
Traat  Company  NA  Union  Bank  Bldg  . 
Grand  Rapida.  Mich    49503 

Share  &  Oo  04-6036667  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  jc  Co  .  10  Poai  OlBce  Square.  Bos- 
ton. Masa.  03109 

Shartag  »c  Co  84-6030363  Sharp.  Leonard 
S    Box  '.06.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo 

Shaw  i  Co  13-6030798  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  Tork.  33  Wall  9t.. 
New  Tork.  NT    10015 

Shawnee  &  Oo  Plrrt  National  Bank  of 
Tapeka.  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  88  Topeka. 
KS  <i«60\     Security  Bond  I^ind.  Inc 

Shdw^n  Sc  Co  53-8O38806  Rlggs  National 
Bar.k  of  Waatolngton.  DC.  800-17  St..  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C   30013. 

Shea  «:  Go  13-«1»1177  Amott.  Baker  Sc  Co  . 
Incorporated.  150  Broadway.  New  Tork.  NY. 
10038 

Shearham  Corp  13-2506663  Shearson  & 
HamnUll  Sc  Co..  Inc  ,  80  Pine  St  ,  New  Tork. 
NT 

Sheet  Sc  Co  04-«3 15099  State  Street  Bank 
ind  Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  351.  Boston. 
VUm    03101. 

3hel  k  Co  c  hi  56-6037837  Charleston 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  1113.  Charleston. 
W     Va    25324 

Sheldon  Sc  Co  34-6610668  National  City 
Bank  of  Cleveland  623  BucUd  Ave  Cleveland 
I    Ohio     Inland   Investors,  Inc 

Shelfor  Sc  Co  38-6048927  c  o  Detroit  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  311  W  Pord  St  .  Detroit, 
Mich    48231 

3henandoah  Valley  Nominee  Corporation 
ia-d>  54  6036375  Shenandoah  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank  Lciudln  *  Plcoad;Uy  Sta..  P.O. 
Box  1*X)    Winchester   Va    23601 

Sherbrioke  k  Company  33  1309639  Brooke 
Sheridan  Bo^n  St  Co  Inc  3  Penn  Center 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sherjac  &  Co  74-6045868  Cltlaens  National 
Bank  k  Trus*  C« j  Trust  Dept  .  319  W  Texas 
Ave     Baytown    TX  77530 

Sherry  &  C-  04-6178974  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company    P  O    Box  201  fl    Boston    Mass   03103 

Shlloh  and  Co.  i  b~d  i  36- -6168353  Zlon 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  2613  Sheri- 
dan Rd  ,  ilon.  111.  60099 

Shine  i  Co  (dl  41  -6103847  First  NaUonal 
Bank  >f  Saint  Paul.  Securities  Dept  ,  333 
Minnesota  St  ,  St  Paul.  Minn  55101:  Wright 
Investors  Swvlce.  Dlv.  of  Wtnthpop  Corpo- 
ration 

Ship  St  Co.  04-6013014  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351.  Boston. 
Mass    03101: 

Concord  Pund.  Inc. 

Investment  Truat  of  Boston. 
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New  England  Pund. 

Shire  4k  Co,  04-6013341  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Baixk.  135  Devonshire  St  . 
Boston.  Mass    03107 

Sbirl  *  Co  95-3647377  Dae  SecurlUes.  Inc.. 
4301  Long  Beach  Blvd .  Long  Beach.  Calif 
90607 

Shore  St  Co  04-6336161  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Berkeley 
St  .   Boston.  MA  03117 

Shuites  It  Co  13-6363861.  Plduclary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
N  Y    10006 

Slas  i  Company,  33-6036000  Plrst  NaUonal 
State  Bank  of  New  Jersey.  P  O  Box  618,  New- 
ark. NJ    07101. 

Slbar  St  Co,  Bank  Le  Leuml  Israel  B  M 
Agency.  60  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY    10006 

31d  Sc  Oo    (a.  b.  c.  e.  h)    76-6095817    First 
State  Bank  of  Denton.  Denton.  Texas  76301 
Sldge    *    Co     01-6013869     Canal    National 
Bank    188  Middle  St  .  Portland.  Me. 

Sleyes  St  Co.  13-1088640    French  American 
Banking  Corp  ,  130  Broadway   New  York.  NY 
Slfleet  Sc  Co.  Nort^  American  Securities  Co.. 
44  Wall  St  .  New  York,  N  Y 

Slfone  St  Co  13-6167847  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trual  Company  of  New  York.  P  O,  Box  1479. 
New  York.  NY    10015. 

Sift  St  Co  (c) .  91-6075667  Peoples  National 
Bank  of  Washington.  P.O.  730.  SeatUe.  Waab 
98111. 

Slg  *  Co.  04-6314460  New  England 
MerchanU  NaUooal  Bank.  38  State  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  03106. 

Slgler  St  Co,  13-6063641  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wail  St..  New 
York   15,  NY 

Canadian  International  Growth  Fund  Ltd. 
Channing  Funds 

General  Public  Service  Corporation. 
Institutional  Growth  Fund. 
Institutional  Income  Pund,  Inc. 
Institutional  Shares.  Ltd. 
United  States  &  Foreign  Securities  Corpora- 
tion, 

Silo  St  Co.  36-6138836  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago, 
m  60670.  (Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Pund.  Inc.) 
SUver  St  Co  06-6030754.  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  1668.  Provi- 
dence. R.I.  02901 

SUvesn  Sc  Co,  13-6263853  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St..  New  York. 
NY.  10006. 

Sims  Sc  Co.  13-6030799  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  23  Wall  St.. 
New  York.  NY.  10016. 

Slmton  Company  63-6039893  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Memphis.  137  Madison  Ave  . 
Memphis  3.  Tenn. 

Slmtrust  *  Co.  71-6051380  Simmons  First 
National  Bank  of  Pine  Bluff.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 
Ouachita  Baptist  College  Endowment  Pund 
Singer  &  Co.  13-6666884.  Singer,  Bean  Sc 
Mackle.  Inc.,  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York  5. 
NY 

Slra  Sc  Co.  94-6183375  Commonwealth  Na- 
tional Bank.  466  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif  94104. 

Strrom  St  Co.  13-6133118.  Industrial  Bank 
of  Conxmeroe.  68  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17, 
NY 

Sis  Bank  St  Co  04-1869300  Springfield 
Institution  for  Savings.  1469  Main  St  . 
Springfield.  Mass.  01101. 

Sltso  St  Co.  68-6083976  Citizens  and  South- 
ern  National   Bank,   Atlanta.  Ga    30303. 

Slxco.  33-6106636  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Prudential  Plaza. 
Newark,  N  J  07101. 

Sixteen  4  Co  Arlington  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank,  636  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington, 
Mass.  03174. 

Sixty  St  Co  04-6235158.  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  300 
Berkeley  St  .Boston,  Mass.  03117 

Sixty  One  &  Co  04-6235169  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  300 
Berkeley  St  ,  Boston,  MA  03117. 
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sixty  Two  &  Co.  04-6236160.  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
200  Berkeley  St.  Boston.  Mass   03117 

SJblt  Sc  Co  (c)  35-6073268  St  Joseph 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust  Dept.. 
3035  8    Michigan.  South  Bend,  Ind    48601 

SK.  *  Co.  44-8009435  First  National  Bank 
of  Kansas  City  Trust  Dlv  .  P  O.  Box  38. 
14  W   Tenth  St  .  Kariaas  City,  Mo   64141 

Skala  &  Walser  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Bay  Shore,  138  W.  Main 
St.,  Bay  Shore,  NY 

Skelton  St  Co.  (g).  04-6013937  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  3016.  Boston, 
Mass  03106. 

Ski  Sc  Co.  04-8116369.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass  03107. 

Skn  Sc  Co  06-6108153  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  1  Tower  3q  .  Hartford.  Conn. 
06115. 

S^fye  &  Co.  (P).  41-6036166  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  Sc 
Marquette.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  56480 

Blade  &  Co.  13-6066976  American  Express 
International  Banking  Corp  .  65  Broadway. 
New  York.  N  Y   lOOOfl 

Slatco  (fi  56-60e887r.  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  N  A  .  Wachovia  Bldg  .  Main 
St.  (PO.  Box  3075).  Wlnston-Salem.  N.C. 
37103:  Integon  Corporation. 

Slatt  Sc  Co.  (b).  04-6330061  Newton- 
Waltham  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  800 
Main  St.,  Waltham,  Mass  03131. 

Sleezer  Sc  Co  14-6016440.  City  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  GloversvUle,  14  N. 
Main  St  ,  GloversvUle,  NY. 

Sloop  Sc  Co.  04-6184477  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351.  Boston, 
Mass  03101. 

Sloyan  Sc  Co.  13-6063544.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New 

York,  NT. 

Slunom.  43-6104146  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, 221  N  Grand  Blvd  .  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
63103 

SMA  Sc  Co  04-6304841.  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  America,  440  Lincoln 
St ,  Worcester,  Mass.  01605. 

Small  St  Co.  01-6013843  Maine  National 
Bank.  Trust  Dept..  PO  Box  1866,  Portland, 
ME  04104 

Small.  Irene.  13-1937069  Hutton.  E.  P  ,  Sc 
Co..  61   Broadway.  New  York,  NY 

SifDPA  &  Co  04-8314322  SUte  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  America.  440 
Lincoln  St  .  Worcester.  Mass    01605 

Smith.  Anderson  &  Co  04-6043735  Hale  Sc 
E>orr.  60  State  St..  Boston  9.  Mass. 

Smith  Brown  Sc  Co  04-6043736.  Hale  Sc 
Dorr,  60  State  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Smith  Sc  Co  ,  Distributors  Group,  Inc.,  83 
Wall  St  .  New  York.  NY 

Smith  &  Co  87-6117838  First  Security 
Bank  of  Utah,  N  A..  79  8.  Main  St.  (or  P.O. 
Box  1389) .  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110 

Smith  Sc  Co  88-6003078  Bank  of  Nevada, 
335  E.  Bridger  St  (PO.  Box  1730*.  Las 
Vegas.  NV  89101 

Smith  Sc  Co  of  Ogden.  87-8116313  First 
Security  Bank  of  Utah,  N.A.,  P.O.  Box  1660, 
Ogden,  Utah   84403. 

Smith  Sc  Company  33-6343457.  American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
35  N.  Sixth  St ,  Reading,  Pa. 

Smith  Sc  Company  03-6006138  Proctor 
Trust  Company,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Smith,  George  Joseph  13-5133790  Frederic 
H  Hatch  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  63  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
NY 

Smith,  Gibson  Sc  Company  62-6046021. 
Standard  Bank  of  SA.  Ltd  .  53  Wall  St.. 
New  York.  NY.   10005. 

Smith  Hellmuth  &  Co.  04-6043738  Hale  Sc 
Dorr.  60  State  St.,  Boston  9.  Mass. 

Smith.  Jones  Sc  Company.  39-8979756  Ma- 
rine National  Exchange  Bank,  One  Marine 
Plaza.  Milwaukee.  Wise    53301. 

Smith  Sc  Lohrey.   31-6034307.   Fifth-Third 
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Union  Trust  Co.,  Fourth  Sc  Walnut  Sts  .  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Smith,  Proctor  &  WUllams.  03-6005129 
Proctor  Trust  Company.  Proctor.  Vt. 

Smith  &  Prultt  61-6011533  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware   Wilmington  99,  Del. 

Smith,  Robinson  ft  Co.  04-6042741.  Hale  & 
Dorr.  60  State  St  .  Boston  D,  Mass 

Smith  &  Sanford.  33-6332970,  Provident 
National  Bank,  I7tb  &  Chestnut  Sta.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101. 

Smoot  Sc  Co.  37-6038287  John  Warner 
Bank.  Clinton.  111. 

S  N  B  Oampaay  65-6023728  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  A  Trust  Company,  114  Market 
St.,  Wheeling,  W  Va  36003  Discretionary 
(>5mmon  Trust  Pund   'D" 

Snboc  Sc  Co  34-6619977  Society  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  127  Public  Sq  ,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio  Dill  Manufacturing  Company  Em- 
ployees Pension  Trust 

Sneed  &  Co  74-6067977  First  City  National 
Bank  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas  77061 

Snell  ft  Oo  (e)  23-1394723  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
8796,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Soelson  ft  Co  (a).  33-«2OT930  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O 
Box  8786  PhlladeljAla,  PA  19101 

Snider  ft  Co  36-6236777  Northern  Trust 
Company,  50  S  La  Salle  St,.  Chicago.  HI 
60890 

tooco  ft  Co  63-6048066  Natlona]  Bank  of 
Commerce  In  Memphis.  45  8  Second  St  , 
Memphis,  T>nn 

Snow  and  Co.  38-6109313  Traverse  City 
State  Bank,  Traverse  City  Mich 

So  ft  Co  04-6037917  New  England  Mer- 
chanU National  Bank,  186  Devonshire  St, 
Boston    Mass    03107 

Soban  ft  Company  64-6041963  South  Bos- 
ton Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  South  Boston, 
Va 

Sobanco  54-6073880  First  Virginia  Bank 
of  Tidewater,  Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  3097, 
129  W  Main  St  ,  Norfolk,  VA  23514 

Sobel  and  Co  (c)  66-6095994  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  N  A  Wachovia 
Bldg  Main  St  ,  P  O  Box  3075  Wlnston-Sa- 
lem, N  C    37103 

Sobelco  68-6076042  First  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  P  O   Box  4148,  AUanta,  Ga  30303. 

Socap  ft  Oo  31-6067101  Ohio  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Columbus,  61  N.  High  St..  Columbus, 
Ohio  43316 

Socar  Co  57-6040351  Selbels,  Bruce  ft 
Company.  PO    Box  1,  Columbia    8C    39302 

Sodec  ft  Company  54-6036923  First  Na- 
tional Exohange  Bank  of  Virginia,  P  O  Box 
2351.  Roanoke.  Va 

Sofum  ft  Co  56-6042731  North  Carolina 
National  Bank.  P  O   Box  130,  Charlotte,  N  C 

Sonab  ft  Co  56-6064806  Southern  NaUonaJ 
Bank  of  North  Carolina,  600  North  Elm  St  . 
PO    Box    1489    Lumberton,   NC    38368 

Sonat  &  Co  31-6036625  Southern  Ohio 
Bank.  615  Main  St  ,  Cincinnati  3.  Ohio. 

Sonco  63-6043676.  First  National  Bank  of 
Birmingham.  P.O.  Box  11007,  Birmingham, 
Ala  35303 

Sopen  ft  (To.  96-6063341  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A  .  P  O  Box  3636,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Sotel  ft  Co  58-6076040  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Atlanta   P  O   Box  4148,  AUanU,  Ga    30303 

Sostock  ft  Co,  ih)  74-6091556  Southern 
National  Bank.  PO  Box  3529,  931  Main  St.. 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

Sound  ft  Co  91-6037082  Puget  Sound  Na- 
tional Bank.  TVuet  Department,  1119  Pacific 
Ave    Tacoma,  Wash  98403 

South  ft  Co  Id)  94-6079071  Bank  of 
California.  N_A.,  P.O.  Box  60477,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif    90006 

Southeastern  Company,  (a-d).  41-6030869 
First  National  Bank  of  Winona,  177  Main 
St.,  Winona,  Minn    66987, 

Southgate  Osmpany  48-6120490  South- 
gate  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  76(Xi 
SUte  Une,  Praine  Village,  Kans    66208 


Southwest  Company,  (c)  74-6036062 
Southwest  National  Bank  of  El  Paso,  P.O. 
Box  1572.  El  Paso,  Texas  70948 

Sowle  ft  Co  04-6138137  MerchanU-War- 
ren  NaUonal  Bank  of  Salwn,  Salem,  Haas. 
01970. 

Sox  ft  Co,  04-6037911.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass   02107 

Spa  ft  Co  16-6061646  Lincoln  Rochester 
Tnist  Company.  183  Main  St.,  Baat.  PO.  Box 
1412.  Rochester,  NY.  14803. 

Splafford  and  Oo.  36-6032709  First  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Rockford.  401  S. 
State  St  ,  Rockford,  ni 

Spang  ft  Oo.  13-6166637  Fiduciary  Trus* 
Company  of  New  Tork,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY. 

Spar  ft  Co  04-6139700.  Cnty  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  P.O.  Box  226.  Ksnsai  City. 
Mo   64141 

Sparta  and  Company.  67-6018326  Clttsens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina. PO    Box  1061,  Spartanburg    S.C. 

8PB  ft  TCO  69-6159627  St.  Petersburg 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Ninth  St  N.  at  Sev- 
enth Ave.,  at.  Petersburg.  Fla,  33733. 

Spear  ft  Ck)  04-6013763  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Ccwnpany,  PO  Box  2145,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Spec  ft  Oo.  04-6213366,  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  ft  Co  .  10  Poet  Office  Square,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02109 

Special  ft  Co.  04-6171242.  Boston  Safe  De- 
FKJslt  and  TYust  Company.  PO  Box  2145, 
Boston,  Mass  02106  Eaton  ft  Howard  Special 
Fund,  Inc. 

Speck  ft  Co  37-6031803  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Peoria.  301  8.  Adams  St.,  Pe- 
oria 1,  ni. 

Speeds  ft  OxnpMmy,  Bank  of  England,  Do- 
minion Sq  ,  Montreal.  Canada 

Speldel  ft  Oo.  (a,  b,  f).  38-6061131.  First 
National  Bank  of  Lake  Forest  c  o  Trust 
Dept,  265  E  Deerpath,  P  O.  Box  391,  Lake 
Forest,  ni  60046. 

Spelth  ft  Company  34-6513776  Spelth,  Bell 
ft  McCTurdy,  1216  Union  Commerce  Bldg., 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Spel  ft  (3o  06-8136097  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Equity  Products 
Dept.,   777   Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn    06115 

Spen  ft  Co  01-6031634  Cadillac  AssocUtes, 
Inc  ,  333  St.  John  St.,  Portland.  Me 

Spenoe  ft  Co  (b,  b.  di  26-6029463  First 
National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  1006  State 
St..  Erie,  Pa.  16601 

Splcer  ft  <3o  38-6048926  c  o  Detroit  Bank 
and  Trust  (Company.  211  W  Port  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48231 

Spinnaker  ft  CX>  04-6216101  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  361, 
Boston.  Mass,  02101 

Spire  ft  Co  04-6233742  Newton -Waltham 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  1  Chestnut  St  ,  West 
Newton,  Mass 

Spokco  (h).  91-6101880.  Old  National  Bank 
of  Wasbln^^ton,  Spokane  Trust  Dept  .  W  428 
Riverside  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1516,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99210. 

Spol  ft  Co.  47-6024574  Smith,  PoUan  ft 
Company,  424  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg  , 
Omaha  2,  Neb. 

Spowne  ft  Company  36-6059744.  Cicero 
SUte  Bank,  2446  S  Cicero  Ave  .  Cicero  50,  111 

Spraglow,  63-6061758.  First  National 
Bank,  Co  Trust  Dept.,  P  O  Box  680,  Hunts- 
vllle,  AL  36804 

Sprague,  Julian  K  ft  Co  (d)  04-6013872 
Old  CJolony  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  2016, 
Boston,  Mass   02106 

Spring  ft  Co  95-6096939.  Bank  of  America, 
NT  ft  S  A..  PO  Box  3635,  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54,  Calif 

Sprlngco  ft  Company  04-6033934.  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  1361  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.  01101 

Spruce  Co  34-6021339  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Natlona!  Bank  and  TVust  (Company, 
PO  Box  937,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 


Spur  ft  Co.  41-6011853  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette, Minneapolis.  MN  66480 

Squire  ft  Co.  04-6214647.  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02109. 

SUban  ft  Co.  (a,  b).  67-6021187,  Bankers 
Trust  of  South  CJaroUna,  Trust  D*pt.,  P.O. 
Box  448.  Columbia,  SC  29203. 

SUbUe  ft  Oo.  04-6231559  NaUonal  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  03109 

Stackpc^e  ft  Oo  04-6013229  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  136  Devonshire 
St ,  Boston.  Mass.  02107. 

Staco.  72-9628119.  8  T  Alcus  ft  Co.  810 
Whitney  Blvd  .  New  Orleans   La   70130 

Stafford  ft  Co  53-0514434.  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Maryland,  St  Paul  ft  Balti- 
more SU.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Staffund  ft  Co  52-6033536  Evening  SUr 
Newspaper  Company.  325  Virginia  Ave  S.E., 
Washington  3,  DC:  Evening  SUr  Suff  Sav- 
ings Fund. 

Stage  ft  Co  94—6066814  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
464  California  St  .  San  Francisco  20,  Calif. 

SUl  ft  Co  95-6194803  Bank  of  America 
N  T  ft  S  A  P  O  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stamp  ft  Co.  66-6042730.  North  Carolina 
National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  A-1,  Greensboro, 
NC 

Standard  and  <>>mpany  15-6017191  Lin- 
coln National  Bank  ft  Trust  (Company  of 
Central  New  Tork,  One  Mony  Plaza,  Sycra- 
cuse.NT.,  13202 

Stanat,  74-6060276  SUte  NaUonal  Bank 
of  El  Paso,  PO   Drawer  1072,  El  Paso,  Texas 

SUnco  (f)  93-6019406  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon,  Trust  Dlv,  PO  Box  2971, 
Portland.  OR  9 7208 

SUndard  Investment  Co.  06-0647870 
SUndard  Investment  Company.  26  Brook- 
side  Blvd  ,  West  Hartford,  Oonn    06107 

Btanden  ft  Co.  (a-f)  34-6517653  Lorain 
National  Bank.  467  Broadway,  Lorain,  OH 
44053 

SUnlels  ft  Company.  03-6004109  Amoskeag 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  150,  875  Elm  St  , 
Manchester,  N.H  03106 

SUnlar  ft  Oo.  (a-d,  f.  hi .  04-6141837  Third 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Ham,pden  County,  P.O.  Box 
T,  Springfield.  MA  01101 

Stand  ft  Co  36-6162485  American  National 
Bank  and  TYust  (Company  of  Chicago,  Box 
DD,  Chicago,  ni  606*1 

Stanton  ft  Co  r4-6041687.  First  Safe  De- 
posit National  B<ink  of  New  Bedford,  646 
Pleasant   St,    Ne«    Bedford,    Mass 

SUnton-Barnes  Company  51-0099458  Al- 
fred B.  CJonnable  and  Edward  M  Hlndert 
1301  AmeHcan  N'^tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

SUwln  ft  Oo  22-^715171  Parker  ft  Weisen- 
born  Inc..  34  Commerce  St     Newark.  N  J 

sup  ft  Co.  23-6128268  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank,  1  Exchange  PI  Jersey  Cltv 
N. J  07308. 

Stapen  ft  Co.  21-6016363,  First  Trenton  Na- 
tional Bank,  1  W   Bute  St  ,  Trenton  4,  NJ 

SUpleton  ft  Co  23-6267160  Peoples  Trust 
City  Bank,  Reading,  Pa.  19603 

Star  ft  Co.  36-6060637  Continental  1111- 
nolB  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  8  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  90,  m.: 
SUln  Roe  &  Farnbam  Stock  Pund,  Inc 

SUr  Company.  57-6019322  Furman, 
Alester,  O.  Co,  PO  Box  288,  Greenville, 
SC. 

Starbend  ft  Co  53-0063210.  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Company.  225  Virginia  Ave.  S.E  , 
Washlnfi^ton  3,  D.C. :  Evening  Star  Employees 
Benefit  Fund. 

Starco  ft  Co.  69-6148156  Union  Trust  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Petersburg  St  Petersburg. 
Pla.   33733 

Stark  ft  Co.  34-6597642.  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Canton,  Canton,  Ohio  44703. 

Stam,  H.  W.  ft  Co.  41-«011701    Kalman  ft 
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Oompaxiy.  Inc  .  :3«  Kndlcott  Bldg    St  P»ul  1 
Mlr.n 

State  4  Co  (H-  «032837  State  Street  Bank 
ind  Trost  Company.  P  O  Box  3136.  Boston. 
Mass  03106. 

State  i  Co  id)  91-6066330  SaitUe-ltrat 
Nation*!  Bank.  1001  Fourth  Ave,  PO  Box 
12657    Seattle.   Wash    98111 

Statew'.ck  4  Co  a.  b.  c.  fl  83-8046675 
State  Nation*]  Bank  of  AJat>*ma  Truat  Dept 
287  Jotiiiaon  St     Box  146"    DecAtur   AL  35601 

Stat.-'J  Nominee  Compar.y  56  6045793 
Northwestern  Bank.  P  O  B<jx  908,  Henderson- 
Tllle    NC  26739 

Staub  A  Co    06  6040039    Stamford  Fidelity 
Bank  and  TYust  Company.   139  Atlantic  8t 
Stamford   Coon 

Stauch  *  Comp>any  Credit  I.yonnals  Cor- 
poration   30  Church  3t     New  York    NT  10007 

Stay  i  Co  iH  6197478  State  Street  Bank 
i.".d  TY<ist  Company.  PO  Box  351.  Boston, 
Maas   03101 

Steere  4  Co  23-6230000  W  Olrard  Truat 
Bank,  One  Olrard  P'.aia  Philadelphia  PA 
19101 

Stefanj  4  Co.  13-6066946  Fiduciary  Truat 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St.,  New  York 
5.  NY 

Stelger  4  Co  23-6474868  Provident  Na- 
tlorval  Bank,  17th  4  Chestnut  Sts  .  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19101 

Stella  4  Co  13-6031159  First  National  City 
Bank    399  Park  Ave.  New  Yr.rk  22    NY 

Stem  and  Company  54  6028063  Security 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  1478, 
Danville.  Va. 

Sten  4  Oo  INA  Corporation.  P  O  Box  7738. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  19101  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

Stephenson.  Norton  4  Mowers.  Bank  of 
Canada    Ottawa,  Canada 

Stereo  4  Co  56  6034740  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  P  O  Box  120.  Charlotte.  N  C  : 
Sterling  Investn>er.t  Fund.  Inc. 

Sterling  Company  41-6021966.  Minnesota 
Trust  Company  of  Austin.  309  Third  Ave 
N  W  .  Austin.  Minn. 

Stern  4  Co  04  2399826  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351.  Boston, 
Mass    03101. 

Stet  4  Co  04-6134137.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO   Box  2018.  Boston.  Mass   02106 

Steuben  4  Co  34-6611719,  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  SteubenvUle. 
SteubenvUle.  Ohio  43963. 

Stev  Co  01-6021896  First  Manufacturers 
.Satlonal  Bank.  PO    B-^i  830    I^wistnn    Mf 

Steven  4  Co.  94-6067398  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce.  California,  849  S  Spring  St  . 
Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Stewart  4  Co  51-6011534  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware  Wilmington  99.  Del 

Stewart  4  Co,  (b)  01-6009966  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Bangor,  Trust  Dept,,  36 
Broad  St  .  Bangor,  MK  04401 

Stewart.  J  T  4  Co,  33  0886106  Elzabeth- 
p>ort  Banking  Company  1145  E  Jersey  St.. 
Eizabeth.  NJ, 

Stickle  4  Co.  (a.  b.  c.  e) ,  74-6111687  Moody 
National  Bank  of  Galveston  PO  Box  1139 
2302  Post  Office  St     Galveston,  Tex    77550 

StlUeco  96-625<5884  c  o  William  O'NeU  4 
Co  .  Incorporated  3460  WUshlre  Blvd  ,  Los 
.Angeles.  CA  XXXS  Harry  M  Pain  and  Lee 
StUlman  as  Trustees  UWO    John  StUlman 

Stlnson  4  Co  Charlee  S  PVllsbury  Trust 
Estate.  801  PUlsbury  Bldg  Minneapolis  2 
Minn 

Stlx  4  Co.  Chemical  Bank.  Trust  Officer 
319  N    Fourth  St     St    Louis    MO  83102. 

Stobro,  99-6003287  Hawaiian  Trust  Com- 
pany Limited,  PO  Box  3170.  Honolulu  2. 
Hawaii 

Stocfund  4  Co  94-6106666.  Bank  of  iCall- 
fomia,  N  A  ,  400  California  St  ,  Ban  Francisco, 
Calif  94130    Commonwealth  Stock  Fund 

StocJc-Co  47  6044087  Stockyards  National 
Bank,  Omaha,  Nebr   48107 

Stock  4  Co  13-6173315  County  Trust  Com- 
pany. 336  Main  St..  White  Plains.  NY. 
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stock  4  Co  94-6096380  Bank  of  America 
NT  4  8.A  .  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza    San  Francisco   Calif   94120 

Stockmont  4  Co  94-6056815  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  464  California  St  San  Francisco  30. 
Calif  Trust  Dept  .  100  Main  St..  Box  804. 
Brattleboro.  Vt  08301. 

Ston  4  Co.  (h).  37-6061753.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Peoria.  Trust  Dept..  PO  Box 
*»,  Peoria.  IL  81801 

8t<.>ne  4  Company  94-6066444.  United  CaU- 
fomla  Bank    Fresno.  Calif 

Stone.  Ernest  E  84-0156003  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  PO  Box  5836  Denver.  Colo. 
80317 

Stone  George  F  4  Co  16-6034683  Security 
Trust  Company  One  East  Ave  Rochester.  NY 
14604 

Stoneflre  4  Company  ih'  34-6613973  The 
Firestone  Bank,  c  :■  Trust  Dept  ,  11  ".5  8.  Main 
St..  Akron.  OH   44301 

Storer  4  Co  04  6111356  Gregg.  Storer  4 
Co  .  tnc    30  Federal  St     Boston  10.  Mass 

Stott  4  Company  hi  26-6036679  Western 
Pennsylvania  National  Bank.  Fifth  4  Smlth- 
f.eld  Sts     PltUburgh.   Pa    15232 

StC'uns  4  Co  .  First  National  City  Bank. 
Trust  Officer  20  Exchange  PI  ,  New  York.  NY 
10015. 

Stout  4  Co  22-6042249  National  Com- 
munity Bank  25  W  Rldgewood  Ave.,  Rldge- 
wood. N J    0745O 

Stout  4  Co  (ai  lb)  (d)  (f),  84-6016418. 
Denver  United  States  National  Bank.  Denver 
US   Center,  Denver,  Colo   80317 

Stout  4  Co  .  Inc  (f)  84-0577663  Denver 
United  States  National  Bank.  Denver  U.8 
Center,   Denver.    Colo    80317 

Stow  4  Co  .  Bradley  Pulverizer  Co  ,  53  State 
St.,  Boston  9.  Mass 

Stratt  4  Co  13-6329605  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  130 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY    10015 

Straco  4  Co.  (f ) .  56-6034735  WachovU 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  N  A  Wachovia 
Bldg.  Main  St  (PO  Box  3075),  Winston- 
Salem  NC.  37103. 

Strafe  4  Co  31-0649116.  City  National 
Bank  4  Trust  Co..  c'o  Trust  Department, 
PO  Box  1306,  100  B.  Broad  St.,  Columbus, 
OH  43315 

Strahley  4  Company  33-0758070  Keystone 
Insurance    Company.    Philadelphia    Pa 

Strake  4  Co  04-6234564  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351,  Boston. 
Mass  03101 

Strala  4  Company  54-0476931  Strader  and 
Company  Inc  .  PO  Box  1067.  Lynchburg, 
Va  24606 

Stranahan.  Frank  D.  34-4431830  Champion 
Spark    Plug    Co     Toledo.    Ohio 

Strang  4  Co  21-6011424  Tradesmens  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  638  Landls  Ave  ,  Vine- 
land,  N  J 

Straw  4  Co  (f)  06-6126713  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Connecticut,  c  'o  Trust  Opera- 
tion. 1  Atlantic  St  .  Stamford,  Conn   06004. 

Street  4  Co  39-6037064  Belolt  State  Bank. 
Box  990   Belolt.  Wise 

Streng  4  Co  16-0818780  3366  Main  St. 
Inc  .   3366    Main   St.,    Buffalo,   NY. 

Stroud  4  Company  33-1133071.  Stroud  A 
Comoany,  Incorporated,  138  S.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia   9,   Pa. 

Struts  4  Co  38-6032493  Indiana  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  Clinton  at  Washington.  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind 

Stu  4  Co  04-6324872  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  336  Franklin  St., 
Boston    Mass    03110 

Stuart  4  Co  13-6031153  First  National 
Citv  Bank.  399  Park  Ave     N-w  York    33.  NY 

Stubbe  4  Co  13-6314860  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  1  Wall  St..  New  York. 
NY   10008 

Stubbs.  N  Hope  93-0473723  June  S  Jones 
Company.  336  S  W  Broadway,  Portland.  Dreg 
97306 

Subat  4  Co  la-c.  b).  06-6081540  South- 
ington  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.  06489. 
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Subs  4  Co.  76-6083999.  MercantUe  National 
Bank  at  Dallas,  PO  Box  6416,  DaUas,  Texas 
75333. 

Subtru  Co.  (a,b,c.e.f  .h.) .  63-6036073  Subur- 
ban Trust  Company,  c'o  Trust  Dept  .  3601 
University  Blvd.  W  ,  Sliver  Spring,  Md,  20902 

Sufbank  Co.  (a,bi).  11-6138517  Suffolk 
County  National  Bank,  6  W.  Second  St.,  River- 
head.  NY    11901 

Sulcla  4  Co.  City  National  Bank,  PO  Box 
1141,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Sulco  and  Company  63-6038353.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Sullivan  County,  600  State 
St  ,  Bristol .  Tenn. 

Bull  4  Co.  (c).  0+-6013871  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box  3018.  Boston.  Mass. 
03106 

Sullivan.  Daniel  A.  Thomson  4  McKennon. 
2  Broadway,  New  York  4,  NY 

Sumcapco  74-6133367  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A  .  PO  Box  3558.  Houston.  Texas 
77003:  Summit  Capital  Fund.  Inc.  74-1603037 

Sumcros  4  Co  41-6064143.  Crosby  Com- 
pany, 3600  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  66403. 

Summont  4  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  C.I.I4. 
Branch,  630  E>orcbester  Blvd..  W.  Montreal  3. 
Canada. 

Sumner  4  Company  66-6084821  First  Un- 
ion Bank  of  North  Carolina.  PO  Box  21966. 
Greensboro,  N  C  27900 

Sumter  4  Co  67-6041457  c/o  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina,  Trust  Dept  .  1308 
Washington  St.,  PO  Box  111.  Columbia,  8.C 
39202 

Sun  4  Company  57-6019321  Purman,  Ales- 
ter  O  .  Co  .  P  O   Box  288.  Greenville.  8  C 

Sunbank  and  Co  (a,b,c^).  24-6020166 
CO  First  National  Bank  of  Sunburg,  400 
Market  St.,  Sunbury.  Pa   17801. 

Sunco  4  Co.  69-6131981.  Union  Trust  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla   33733 

Sunny  4  Co  First  Equity  Corporation  of 
Florida.  1326  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Tampa, 
Fla  33603 

Supple  4  Co.  04-6013330.  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank,  136  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston.  Mass  03107. 

Surat  4  Co  41-6093170,  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  4  Mslt- 
quette.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56480 

Surco  4  Co  39-0609630  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  743  N,  Water 
St  ,  Milwaukee,  Wise  53301  Northwestern 
National  Insurance  Co, 

Surf  4  Co,  04-6149756  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston.  Mass  03107 

Surtlc  4  Co  13-6286322  Bankers  Trust  Oo.. 
16  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10015. 

Susan  4  Co  04-6173466  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  PO    Box  3016,  Boston.  Mass  03106. 

Susman  4  Co  06-6036893  Mr  4  Mrs  Mil- 
ton H.  Susman,  73  High  Ridge  Rd  ,  Hartford, 
Conn  06117 

Sutter  4  Co.  (a)  94-6069807  Crocker-Citi- 
zens National  Bank.  Trust  Hdq  .  One  Mont- 
gomery St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94120 

Suydam  4  Co  ig)  13-6062542  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St,. 
New  York.  NY. 

S  W  Branches  4  Co  (B)  91-6034334  Pa- 
clflc  National  Bank  of  Washington,  c  o  Trust 
Dept  .  PO    Box   1997.  Tacoma.  Wash    98401. 

Swan  4  Co  (f)  04-6134318  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  PO  Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass 
02106 

Swebak  4  Co.  (f)  36-6060107  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company.  601  Seventh 
St  .  Rockford.  111.  61110. 

Sweeney  4  Co  13-6021163.  First  National 
City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  22,  NY 

Sweet  4  Co  06-6046866  Home  Trust  Oo.. 
393  Main  St.,  Derby.  Conn. 

Sweet  4  Co  06-6003227  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital Truat  Company,  PO  Box  1668,  Provi- 
dence,  R.I    03901. 

Sweetwater.  N.  B..  Oo.  75-6067626.  National 
Bank  of  Sweetwater.  Sweetwater.  Texas  79566. 

Swela  4   Co.    (a-d)    36-601B141.    Lafeyette 
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National  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Dept.,  337  Columbia 
St  ,  Lafayette.  IN  47903 

Swetukl  36-8446483  Indiana  Bank  and 
Truat  Company ,  870  Westminster  St  ,  Prov- 
Wayne.  Ind 

Swift  4  Co  04-6173464.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  PO  Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass  03106 

Swlgart  4  Co.  04-6013936  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  NA  PO  Box  3668.  Houston.  Texas 
77001     (First   Patrtclpatlng   Fund.   Inc.) 

Swim  4  Co  04-6013761.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  235  Franklin  St.,  Bos- 
ton.  Mass    02110 

Swing  4  Co.  (f)  75-6043270  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas  Pacific  Ervsy.  P  O  Box 
3718.  Dallas.  Texas  75321 

Swing  4  Co  (hi  05-60336496  Citizens 
Trust  Company.  870  Westminster  St..  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  02902 

8y  4  Co  96-6246622  Beverly  Hills  National 
Bank.  9600  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif 

Sycoban  4  Co  36-6163676  The  National 
Bank  4  TYust  Company  of  Sycamore,  Syca- 
more. Ill    60178 

Sylvanco  34-6674609  Sylvanla  Savings 
Bank.  5604  N    Main  St  ,  Sylvanla,  Ohio  43660 

Symonds  4  Co  04-2126904  Chace  White- 
side 4  Wlnslow,  Inc.,  34  Federal  St..  Boston, 
Mass 

Syndvest  4  Co  Advest  Co.  Six  Central 
Row    Hartford    Conn    06103 

Syrpen  4  Co  ic)  15-6017036  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Company  of  Central  New  York, 
Trust  Dept ,  344  S  Warren  St..  Syracuse,  NY 
13303 

Syrun  15-6017877  First  Trust  4  Deposit 
Co  .  201  8   Warren  St  ,  Syracuse  2.  N  Y 

Tab  4  Co  04-6221660  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
Mass  03109 

Tabus  4  Co  (d.  f )  06-6105363  Southing- 
ton  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Southlngton. 
CT  06489 

Tack  &  Co  04-6140683  New  England  Mer- 
chanu  National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St.. 
Boston    Mass    02107 

Taco  25-6073411  Union  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh.  PO  Box  837,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
16330. 

Taf  4  Co.  (f).  36-6060638  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of   Chicago.    231    8     LaSalle    St      Chicago    90 

m. 

Taffrall  4  Co.  04-6224571  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361. 
Boston.  Mass    03101 

Taft  4  Co  04-6235151  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  300  Ber- 
keley 8t    Boston    Mass  03117 

Tagson  A  Co  22-6026869  Fidelity  Union 
Trust  Company.  765  Broad  8t  ,  Newark  1 . 
N.J 

Tahoe  4  Co  8S-6006897  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada.  PO  Box  461  Reno,  Nev. 
89604 

Tal  4  Co  23-6131324  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
Box  3839.   San   Francisco.   Calif    94120 

Tald  4  Co  06-6119280  Waterbury  National 
Bank,    195   Grand   St  ,   Waterbury.   Ct    06701 

T^lco  04-6143430  Guaranty  Bank  A  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept  386  Main  St  Wor- 
cester MA  01608 

Tallyfund  and  Co  47-0098400  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Nebraska.  Lin- 
coln.  Nebr    68601 

Talso  4  Co  (b.  c.  e,  hi  06-6120027  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Putnam  c  o  Trust  Dept  , 
182  Main  St     Putnam.  CT  06260 

Tambeau  *  Co  ih)  74-6119736  American 
National  Bank  Beaumont,  Trust  Dept  P  O 
Box  2761,  Beaumont.  Texas  77704 

Tamco.  Sheridan  Village  State  Bank, 
Peoria,  m, 

Tamno  4  Co  96-6093335  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N.A..  P.O.  Box  861.  San  Bernardino, 
Calif    93043 

Tamu  &  Co  41  6093171  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  4 
Marquette.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  66480. 


Tana  4  Co.  96-6113366  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank  Tr\i8t  Hdq.,  910  N.  Broadway, 
Santa  Ana.  CA  93701 

Tandtco  59-6128035  TlUe  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Florida.  300  E  Forsyth  St..  Jackson- 
vUle  3,  Fla 

TanU  4  Co.  (a.  b.  •).  04-6040839.  Flrrt  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Attleboro,  PO  Box  90,  AtUe- 
boro,  Mass. 

Tanner  4  Oo.  (h)  06-6013684  Citizens 
Trust  Company.  870  Westminster  St  ,  Prov- 
idence. R I   03902 

Tap  4  Co.  36-0238470.  CoUett  4  Company 
Incorporated,  Fletcher  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Tappco  (c)  47-6033831  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Omaha,  Trust  Dept..  1919 
Douglas  St    Omaha.  Nebr  68103 

Tar  4  Co.  56-6034754  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  N.A..  Wachovia  Bldg.  Main 
St  (PO,  Box  3075),  Wlnston-Salem,  NC. 
37103. 

Tarco  and  Company  31-6068605.  Provident 
Bank.  Seventh  4  Vine  Sts  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45303 

Tarlm  4  Co.  (F)  96-6367603  Bank  of  CaU- 
fornla.  NA  .  PO  Box  60477.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90060 

Tarr  4  Co  (b)  04-6013870.  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass 
02106 

Tartan  4  Company  41-6063784  First  Trust 
Company  of  St  Paiil,  W-655  First  National 
Bank  Bldg  .  St.  Paul.  Minn  55101 

Taryn  Co  11-3170164  Investor  Centers. 
Inc.,  39  Broadway    New  York,  NY    1(X)06. 

Taasell  4  Oo  39-6041500  First  National 
Bank  of  Waukesha,  831  N.  Grand  Ave.. 
Waukesha,  Wise 

Tatnuck  Associates.  June  Fletcher  4 
Whipple.  340  Mam  St..  Rm.  800.  Worcester. 
MA  01608. 

Taxno  4  Co.  23-6131037.  First  Natlonaa 
State  Bank  of  New  Jersey.  Dept  of  Estates 
4  Trusts.  350  Broad  St..  Newark.  N  J    07102 

Tayco  95-1893200  Taylor  and  Company, 
439  N    Bedford  Dr..  Beverlv  HlUs,  Calif   90210 

Taylor  4  Co,  P  O,  Box  1083  Pasadena.  Calif 
91103 

Taylor  4  Co  32-0932520  Hoboken  Bank  for 
Savings.  PO  Box  309  Hoboken,  NJ 
(Hoboken  Bank  for  Savings  Employees 
Retirement  Fund) 

Taylor  4  Co  Bank  of  Montreal.  Cor.  Main 
4  James  Sts.  Hamilton.  Ont    Canada 

Taylor  4  Witt,  13-6022153  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaea,  New 
York  16.  NY. 

Tech  4  Co.  (f)  34-6681891  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland  PO  Box  6179. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

Tedco  4  Co  (f)  42-6052275.  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank,  518  Grand,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309    (Supervised  Shares.  Inc  ) 

Tee  4  Co  43-6034639  Sanders.  Edwin  C 
4  Co,  1300  Boatmen's  Bank  Bldg.  314  N 
Broadway,  St   Louis  2   Mo 

Teegee  4  Co.  43-6041608  Tower  Grove  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  3134  8  Grand  Ave.,  St, 
Louis  18.  Mo 

Teepee  4  Oo.  06-3016466  Tumer-Poln- 
dexter  4  Co  .  634  8.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles 
14.  Calif 

Tegethoff.  Joaeph  13-6108880  Goldman. 
Sachs  4  Co  .  20  Broad  St  .  New  York  5.  NY 

Tegge  4  Co  13-60308800  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Companv  of  New  York,  3S  Wall  St  . 
New  York,  NY.  10016 

Tegpat  4  Company.  13-6307211.  8.W.  Chllds 
Management  Corporation,  1  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  NY    10006 

Teton  and  Company  84—6023020  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Colorado  Springs,  P  O.  Box 
1061.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Tek  4  Co  06-6108160.  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Company.  1  Tower  8q.,  Hartford, 
Conn    06116 

Telco  (c)  93-6033670  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  PO  Box  3168,  Port- 
land, Ore    07308 


Teller  and  Company.  44-6013169.  Americas 
National  Bank  of  8t  Joseph,  P.O.  Box  67.  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

Telnom  4  Co.  (c)  43-0060016  St  LouU 
Union  Trust  Company.  610  Locurt  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101.  (Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone   Company   Pension    Trust.) 

Tempco.  84-6068913  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Denver.  Trust  Dept  .  P  O.  Box  6806  TA. 
Denver,  CO  80317. 

Ten,  H.  R.,  4  Co.  Old  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  Trust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  1616  W. 
438  Riverside  Ave  ,  Spokane,  WA  99310. 

T^nbanco.  74-6066769.  Houston  National 
Bank,  P.O    Box  3618,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

Tenco.  23-6106640.  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America.  Prudential  Plaea. 
Newark.   N.J    07101. 

Tenlst  4  Co.  04-6193666  NaUonal  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    02109. 

Tenn  4  Co  63-6038027  American  National 
Bank  4  Trtist  Company.  750  Market  St., 
Chattanooga   1,   Tenn, 

Tepe  4  Co  13-6020801,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  33  Wall  St., 
New  York,  NY.  10016. 

Tern  4  Co.  (f)  41-8011866.  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  4 
Marquette,    Minneapolis,    Minn,    66460. 

Terpstra  4  Co  38-6110907.  Michigan  Na- 
tional Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Terry  4  Company  06-6033619.  Connecticut 
Bank  and  Trust  Compiany.  1  Constitution 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Testa  4  Co  16-6100660  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company,  183  Main  St.,  East,  P.O.  Box 
1412.  Rochester,  NY    14603. 

Tewes  4  Co.  13-6030802  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  33  Wall  St., 
New  York.  NY    10016 

Tex  4  Co  67-6037363.  Self  Foundation, 
Drawer   1017,  Greenwood,  8  C.  39646 

Texas  Commerce  Company  74-6061655 
Texas  Commerce  Bank,  NA  .  P.O.  Box  2568. 
Houston,  Texas  77CX>1. 

Texbank  4  Company  75-6009691  Texas 
Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  Dallas,  Main  at 
Lamar,  Dallas  23,  Texas. 

Texcomo.  74-6136834.  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  NA,.  PO  Box  2558,  Houston.  TX  77001 

Text  4  Co  06-6034395  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  Trust  Dept  .  100  West- 
minster St..  Providence,  R.I.  02903 

Textor  4  Co  13-6093334.  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  130 
Broadway,  New  York  16.  NY 

TG  4  T  Co.,  Inc  13-6438060  Title  Guaran- 
tee Company.  120  Broadwav.  New  York,  NY 
10005 

Thafnab  4  Co  36-6013733  Terr*  Elaute 
First  National  Bank,  643-645  Wabash  Ave  , 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Thayer  4  Co  04-6042746  Hale  4  Dorr,  80 
State  St  .  Boston  0.  Mass 

Third  at  43nd  4  Co  13-6179148  Irving 
Trust  Company,  Third  Ave.,  at  43nd  St  .  New 
York.  N  Y 

Third  Co  34-6011883  Third  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Scranton.  130  Wyo- 
ming Ave  ,  Scran  ton.  Pa   18601 

Thlrsk  4  Co  13-6063531  Mantrfacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY 

Tholepin  4  Co  04-6224556  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  351, 
Boston,  Mass    02101 

Thomas  4  Co.  34-6517664,  Reeves  Banking 
4  Trust  Co..  232-34  W  Third  St  .  Dover,  Ohio 

Thomas  4  Co  13-6021148  First  National 
City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave.,  New  York  33,  NY 
(De  Vegh  Investing  Co.,  Inc.,  United 
Corporation), 

Thomasco  94-6119693,  J.  S.  Strauss  4  Co.. 
156  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fra&claco,  Calif 
94104, 

Thomas,  Heasley,  4  Co  (a.b)  35-6021386 
Southwest  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
P.O  Box  258,  Greensburg.  Pa,  16601. 
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Tho»n*a  B  J  ft  Company  T5-90aiO»4  Re- 
public Natioaai  B*nk  of  CWIa«  Pmciflc  at 
Brray.  Box  3713.  0«1U<.  Tezu  75»l 

TbomiJ  Oneld*  Co  lS-00 14088  OTi«ld»  N»- 
tlocal  Bank  and  Tr'_i«t  CompaET  o{  Centra^ 
Ttrw   Tort    2«S   Oenaaae  3t     Ut>c»  2    V  T 

Thomaa  Todd  \aaoclat«a  04-aaO«478 
Tljoina*  Todd  Company  14  B««con  8t..  Boa- 
ton    UtMa    03108 

Thoma*  and  Ward  Sl-40n»30  BcnJk  of 
Delawure.  Wllmln<rVn  M   Del 

Thomas  Weat  *  Oo  04-8110837  HaTwrhtll 
National  Bank    Rav«rhr.I    Maas 

Thomo  It  Co  93-0331410  Thorr.ton  Mohr 
Paruh  ft  Oaamt,  Inc  PO  Box  198  Mont- 
gomery 1    AJa 

TTi.imaon  <k  Cnmpar.T  12 -«0M004  Citleena 
Nat:ona;   Bank.   En^Sewood    NJ 

Thor  ft  Oo  Stock  Clearing;  Corporation  of 
Boaton    S3  State  9t     Boston    Uaaa    03100 

Thoreau  ft  Co  M-8198044  Bank  ^f  Amer- 
ica V  T  &  3  A  PO  Bex  ^«3  Bank  of 
America   Plaaa     San   Franciacn    Calif    941J0 

Thora  ft  Co  38-  904819"  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  Woodward   Ave     Detroit  33    Mich 

Thorn  ft  Co  f;  J6-li:3TV3  Plr^t  Penn- 
lylvanla  Banking  and  Trjat  C<^  PO  Box 
97S8.  Philadelphia    Pa    19101 

Thorn.  Ben  ft  Co  04-801''e*«  Thomdlk? 
Benjamin  A  O  et  al  Truateea  SO  Coojp'eas 
St     Hm    73!    B<»ton  9    Maes 

Thornton  ft  ("o  01-8030387  Plrat  National 
Bank  3f  Blddeford  308  Main  9t  Blddeford 
Me    04006 

Three  A  C-o    >l-fl037»31    New  England  Mer- 
chAnta    National    Bank     13S    Devonshire   St 
Boaton    Man    03107 

Thrtf.  ft  Co  74-8035064  Houston  National 
Bank.  Box.  3618.  Houston    Texas  77001 

Thrmclnco  37-807S03S  Plrat  National 
Bank  of  Cincinnati  Ohio  PO  Box  1118. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  48301 

Thnat  ft  Co  04-8234686  State  Street  Bank 
ani!  Trxist  Company.  PO  Box  381.  Boaton. 
Maaa    i73101 

Thurford  ft  Co  03-8014306  Bank  of  New 
Hampahlre  N  A  .  Trust  Dept..  37  N  State 
St  .  Concord    NH  OSSOI 

Thwart  ft  Co.  04-8316180  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PC  Box  361, 
B<Tet<in.  Mass    03101 

Tlbano  ft  Co  36-8080047  Marine  National 
Bank    133  Diamond  St     TItusvlUe    Pa    18364 

TlcaJ  ft  Co  96  'i23n9i  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  43:1  S  Spring  St  Loe  An- 
gelea.  CA  90064  TI  Corporation  (of  Cali- 
fornia I 

The  TI  Corporation   i  of  California  i 

Tice  ft  Co  ;<}-8033158  Manufacturer*  and 
Traders  Tr'jst  Company  One  MAT  Plaea. 
Buffalo    N  Y    14303 

Tlo  ft  Oo  if)  33-8480168  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Tr'ast  Company  P  O  Box 
8798.  Philadelphia.  Pa    19101 

Tico  &  Co  95-8030814  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  433  8  Spring  3t  Loa  An- 
geles. Calif    90054 

T'.lgoid  Co  Vt  8065311  Oeorge  R  Ooldberg 
PO    Box  8934    Ricnmond    Va    23330 

Tiller  A  C  >4 -8 155986  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  351,  Boaton 
Maas    03101 

Tiller  ft  Co  96-2340678  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  53  State  St  Boaton. 
Maaa  03101    Harbor  rund   Inc 

Tllaon  ft  Co  f<  !>4-«141838  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampden  County,  P  O  Box  T 
Springfield,  Mass    r.  101 

Tlmm  )t  Co  13  8033149  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York 
18.  NY 

Tlo«a  ft  Co  i«^-800«46«  First  Natlona. 
Bank  ft  Trust   Company    Ithaca    N  Y     14860 

Tipton  ft  Company  J9-«4l4e5.1  Pl.-st  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mount  Proapect.  Mount  Proa- 
pect    m    80068 

Tir  ft  Co  84-6039333  First  Trust  Corpora- 
tion,  444   Sherman    St      Denver    Colo    80303 

Titus  ft  Co  13-8033147  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaaa.  New  York 
16.  N.T. 
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Tlwa  ft  Co  »4-8136888  Bank  of  America. 
NT  ft  8  A  P  O  Box  7783  Bank  of  America 
Plata.  San  Francisco,  Calif    94130 

Tlxle  ft  Co  04-8334101  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boaton,  36  Concreaa  St  .  Boston 
Maas    03106 

Tlco  38-8073413  Unlor  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh.  P.O.  Box  8S7.  Pttwburgh  Pm 
15230 

Tnom  ft  Oo,  (b)  48-8037084  St  LouU 
Onion  Trust  Oompany  510  Locust  St  8t 
Louis.  Mo    83101 

Toba  ft  Co  41  -8O03173  Northwest  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  ft  Marx]uett« 
Mlnn»a}>-il5    Minn    56*80 

Tobac  ft  Co  04-8197480  c  o  Charlee  A  Col- 
lins Room  1358.  10  PoBt  Office  Sq  Boaton. 
Mass    iy2\09 

Tocona  Company  34- -86 10888  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Toledo.  PO  Box  1348.  Toledo 
3.  Ohio 

Tod  ft  Company  04-8107061  Tucker.  An- 
thony Management  Oorp  ,  84  State  St  . 
Boston,  Masi 

Toggle  A  Vi'  •>4-«33566  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  361.  Boaton, 
Maaa    03101 

Togln  ft  Co  04-8106788  Bank  of  Tokyo  of 
California.  84  Sutter  St  .  San  Franclaco.  Calif 
94130 

Tokal  ft  Co  04-8106787  Bank  of  Tokyo  of 
California.  84  Sutter  St  ,  San  Franclaco.  Calif 
94130 

Toledo-Whelan  ft  Company  13-8003918 
Bank  of  America  International.  41  Broad  8t  . 
New  York   15,  N  Y 

Toll  ft  Co  96-8048884  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  681  S  Spring  St  Loa  Angeles. 
Calif   00013 

Tom  ft  Co  74-6O8T310  Texas  Commerce 
Bank.  NA.,  PC  Box  3668.  Houston.  Texas 
77001 

Tomoo  tt  Co.  43-8138304  Jefferson  State 
Bank.  Jefferson.  Iowa  50130 

Tonca  ft  Co  (d)  41-8038188  Northwestern 
National  Bank  Minneapolis.  Seventh  ft  Mar- 
quette. Minneapolis.  BfN  56480 

Tonkard  and  Gordon  Chartered  Bank.  38 
Bishops  Oale.  London  EC    3.  England 

Toof  ft  Co  03-8008438  Chittenden  Trust 
Company.  133  Church  St     Burlington.  Vt 

Toole  ft  Co  87-8038888  Southern  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Box  1330.  OreenvUle 
9C    38803 

Top  ft  Co  04-8037013  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St  , 
Boaton.  Mass   03107 

Topola  ft  Company  84-«0304O3  Bank  of 
Mississippi,  PO  Drawer  780.  Tupelo.  MS 
38801 

Torbay  Company.  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 
King  ft   Bay  Sts     Toronto    Canada 

Torch  ft  Co  04-«0 13033  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company    PO    Box    1947    B<wt.in  5    Mass. 

Torguard  ft  Co  National  Trust  Company 
Limited.  Box  4074  Terminal  A.  Toronto  1. 
Ont  .  Canada 

Ttorsal  Company  13-  1974330  Twple  A 
Saltzman.  Inc  .  39  Broadway    New  York.  N  Y 

Torvls  ft  Co  35  8031764  Peoples  Trust 
Bank,  913  3  Calhoun  8t  .  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
48803 

Tory  ft  Co  04-8214438  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  38  State  St  Boauin 
Maaa    03108 

Toae  ft  Oo  30-6130536  Toae  ft  Oo  .  8301 
W   Mill  Rd     Milwaukee    Wis    53318 

Totman  ft  Co  04-2444371  North  American 
Management  Corp.  28  State  St.  Boaton. 
Mass    03100 

Touchstone  A  Co  33-8333033  Wellington 
Fund.  Inc  ,  3O01  Philadelphia  Pike.  Clay- 
mo  nt,  Del 

Touchstone  A  Co  04-8333008  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trjst  Company  P  O  Box  361  Bos- 
ton. MA  03101    (Wellington  Fund    Inc  ) 

Tour  ft  Co  41-8003174  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  and 
Marquette  Sts     MlnneapolU,  Minn    56480 

Tower  ft  Co  42-8063305  Davenport  Bank 
and  Trust  Oompany,  Davenport,  Iowa  53801. 
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Tower  ft  Oo  41-8018883  8t  Cloud  NatlonsU 
Bank.  B.  St.  Oarmaln  at  Fourth.  St  Cloud. 
Ulnn 

Towin  ft  Oo  4»-8000314  City  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Tenth  ft  Orand. 
Kansas  City    Mo   64141 

TOwnsend  *  Co  3a-83347I4  Fidelity  Bank. 
Broad  ft  Walnut  Sts     Philadelphia.  PA  19100 

Townahend  A  Co    08-8032300    Union  Trust 
CVimpany     Trust    Dept      Church   ft    Elm   8ta 
New  Haven    CT  08510 

Trac  ft  Oo  Oft  8133037  Connecticut  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  P  O  B<ix  2618  Hart- 
ford. Conn  06101  PO  Drawer  13038.  Phoe- 
nU.  Artz    86003 

Traco  87  8118683  Tracy-OollLna  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  161  S  Main  St  .  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah 

Tracy  A  Co  13-8133976  ScAradale  NaUonal 
Bank  ft  Truat  Company,  8  B  Parkway. 
Scarsdale    N  Y 

Trad  A  Co  98-8197343  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division  Box  3887  Terminal 
Annex.   Los  Angeles.  Calif    9O064 

Trafton  ft  Oo  01-8009908  First  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank  PO  Box  830  LewU- 
ton    Ma 

Trait  ft  Co    88-8039100    Tranaamerlca  TtUe 
Inaurance  Company  of  Arizona.  Trust  D«pt 
114  W     Adams  St      Phoenix    Ariz    a6003 

Tram  ft  Co  75-8083848  First  NaUonal 
Bank  in  Dallas  Trust  Dlv  .  P  O  Box  6031. 
Dallas.  Texas  75333 

Tranco  A  Co  44-8010417  Traders  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  P  O  Box  693,  Orand  at 
13th  St      Kansas   City    Mo    64141 

Transcap  ft  Co  96-8197081  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica N  T  ASA.  Ul  W  Seventh  St  Loe  An- 
geles. Calif  90014  ( Transamerica  Capital 
Fund.  Inc  I 

Transoo  43-8067368  Tranaoontlnental  8e- 
curltlea  Corporation.  888  Iowa  St  .  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Transco  ft  Company  48-6103551  First  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Wichita,  c  o  Trust  I>«pt  P  O. 
Box  880,  Wichita.  Kans    87201 

Translns  A  Co  94  62tX»10  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. N  T  A  8  A  .  P  O  Box  7783  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica Plaaa.  San  Francisco   Calif   94130 

Transom  A  Co  04  8315104  State  Street 
Bank  and  Truat  Company.  P  O  Box  351.  Bos- 
ton. Maas   03101 

lYanspact  ft  Oo.  (f )  95^  6387603  Bank  of 
Oailfomla.  NA.  PO  Box  90477.  Loa  Angeles 
Calif    90080. 

Trayee  ft  Co  (a)  13-8375833.  Hambro 
American  Bank  A  Trust  Co ,  PO  Box  043, 
New  York.  N  Y    10006 

Treco  33-8106633  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance C/Otnpany  of  America.  Prudential  Plasa. 
Newark.   NJ.  O7101 

Treg  ft  Co  if).  41-8011863  Northwestern 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Minneapolis  Seventh  A 
Marquette,  Minneapolis.  Minn    56480 

Trela  A  Co  04-8306433  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston.  35  Congress  St  Boston. 
Maaa    03100 

Trelease  A  Co  08-0377870.  Carreau,  Smith, 
Inc,   307   State  St..   Bridgeport.  Oonn 

Trent  A  Co.  (bl  38-6040378  Old  Kent 
Bank  and  Trust  Cooip&ny.  One  Vandenberg 
Center.  Orand  Rapids    Mich    49503 

Trev  A  C<^  idi  36  6047446  First  National 
Baxik  and  Trust  Company  of  Evanston,  c/o 
Trust  Dept  .  P  O  Box  713.  800  Davis  8t  ,  Ev- 
anston   ni    90204 

Treyco  ft  Company  30-8083880.  Security 
State  Bank  1985  Atwnod  Ave  Madison.  Wise 
Tn  A  Co  13  «0«6878  Umted  States  Tniat 
Company  of  New  York.  46  WaU  8t  .  New  York 
6.  N  Y 

Trlcai  and  Oompany  91-8103371  T^e  Bank 
of  California  Trust  Dept,  815  Second  Ave- 
nue. P  O    Box  3005,  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Trtll  A  Co  38-8061301  State  National 
Bank.  1803  Omngton  Ave  .  Ervanaton,  ni 
80304 

Trilux  A  Co  94-«317553  Bank  of  America, 
N  T  A  S  A  Corporate  Agency  Division.  PC 
Box  3415.  Rincon  Annas,  San  Franctaoo. 
CalU.  04130. 
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Trin  ft  Co.  08-6361936  Bank  of  America, 
111  W  7th  8t— «th  floor.  Los  Angeles.  CA 
00014  (Teachers  Association  Mutual  Fund 
of  CaJlfomia,  Inc  ) 

Trln  A  Co.  35-6415908.  Central  National 
Bank  In  Chicago  Trust  Dept,,  130  South  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago    IL  60603 

Trinity  A  Co  Continental  Bank  Interna- 
tional, 71  Broadway.  New  York,  NY   10008 

Trlnsa  A  Co  (d)  84-6042758  Denver  Unit- 
ed States  National  Bank  Denver  US  Center, 
Denver,   Colo    80317 

Trln  way  Company.  13-6373631  Rexport 
Corporation  66  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10008 

Tri  Real  A  Co  94-6217563  PO  Box  3416 
RtncoD   Annex.  San   Francisco.  CA  94130 

Trlven  A  Co  94  -6317564  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  SA,  Cori)or8te  Agency  Division,  PO 
Box  3416,  Rincon  Annex.  San  Franclaco.  Calif 
04130 

Troko  (c).  93-6060308  United  States  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Oregon.  P  O.  Box  3168.  Port- 
land. Ore   97208 

Tronbar  A  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce,  King  A  Victoria  8t«  .  Toronto. 
Ont..  Canada. 

Troop  A  Co  Bank  of  Montreal,  Cor,  Hollls 
ft  Oeorge  Sts.   Halifax,  N.S..   Canada 

Tropban  69-6160730  Tropical  Bank  A 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  473,  Sebrlng.  PL 
33870. 

Trove  ft  Co  13-8398001.  TDB  Trust  Com- 
pany. 3  E    43d  St  .  New  York.  NY    10017 

Trow  A  Co  23-6255734  Glrard  Trust  Bank 
One  Glrard  Plaza,  Philadelphia    PA  19101 

Troy  A  Co  96-6006930  United  California 
Bank.  Trust  Division,  P  O  Box  3667.  Terminal 
Annex,  Loe  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Troyco.  31-6064948  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company    Troy    Ohio  46373 

Tru  A  Co  23-6036861  Tr\ist  Company  of 
New  Jersey  36  Journal  Sq  ,  Jersey  City  6.  NJ 
(Aberdeen  Fund  i 

Tru  bank  58  6081306,  Trtist  Company  of 
Georgia,  Trust  Dept..  PO  Box  4656  Atlanta, 
GA   30303 

Trubell  A  Co  03-0313802  Trustees  of  the 
Diocese  of  Vermont,  PO  Box  671.  Burlington. 
Vt. 

Truco.  96-6035813  Security  Pacific  Nation- 
al Bank.  411  8.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90013 

Truco  of  Wyoming  83-60O8866  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Wyo- 
ming, PO    Box  1768,  Cheyenne,  Wyo    83001 

Trude  A  Co  (ci  36  6050541  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago.  331   S    La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  00, 

ni. 

Trudep  &  Company.  Peoples  National  Bank, 
880  Qulncy  St  ,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 

True  ft  Co  (a.  b.  c.  e,  h)  03-6008105  Frank- 
lin County  Bank,  P.O.  Box  331.  St.  Albans. 
VT  06478 

Truest  A  Co  (a,  b) .  33-614432.  The  Central 
Jersey  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  TYust  Dept  . 
PO    Box   786,   Rie    9.  Freehold.   NJ   07738 

Truex  A  Co  02-6016244  Exeter  Banking 
Company,  Trust  Dept.,  154  Water  St  ,  PO 
Box  100,  Exeter,  NH  03B33 

Ttulln  A  Co  16-6024443  Lincoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company,  183  Main  St  East,  PO  Box 
1413,  Rochester,  NY.  14603 

Trumble  A  Company  13-6619063.  L.  F. 
Rothschild  ft  Co..  00  William  St.,  New  York, 
NY    10038 

Trumont  and  Co.  81-8000354.  First  Truat 
Company  of  Montana,  Box  311,  Great  Falls 
Mont. 

Trupo  &  Co  (h)  93-6019407.  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv  ,  PO  Box  3071. 
Portland.  OR  07308 

Trus  Co  «3.  Crown  Trust  Company. 
Brantford.  Ont  .  Canada 

TTus  Co  Jr6,  Crown  TYust  Company.  Cal- 
gary. Alba  ,  Canada 

TYus  Co  ir7.  Crown  Trust  Company.  Lon- 
don. Ont..  Canada 

Trus  Go  Jr8.  Crown  Trust  Company,  Mon- 
treal. Que  .  Canada 


Trus  Oo.,  Crown  Trust  Oompany,  Toronto. 
Ont.,  Canada. 

TruB  Co  s\.  Crown  Trust  Company,  To- 
ronto, Ont  ,  Canada 

Trus  Co  U2.  Crown  Trust  Company,  To- 
ronto. Ont . Canada 

Trus  Oo.  rO,  Crown  Trust  Con^>any,  Van- 
couver, B  C.  Canada. 

Trust  Co  ttA.  Crown  Trust  Company, 
Windsor.  Ont  .  Canada 

Trus  Co  zf>.  Crown  Trust  Company,  Win- 
nipeg. Manitoba    Canada 

Trus  A  Company.  Trust  A  Guaranty  Co  , 
Ltd  ,  Toronto.  Canada 

Trusco    15-6017879    First   Trust  A  Deposit 

Company,  301  8,  Warren  St  ,  Syracuse  2,  NY 

TYusco    A    Co     86-6021346     First    National 

Bank  of  Arizona.  P  O   Box  2668.  Phoenix.  AZ 

85003 

Truscofla    69-6301206.   Trust   Company   of 
Florida    PO    Box  3961,  Orlando,  Fla    33802 
Trusco    of    Worcester.    04-6038380     Guar- 
anty Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept.. 
368  Main  St     Worcester,  MA  01608 

Trusaal  A  Co.  38-6039091.  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  Woodward  Ave  .  Detroit  32.  Mich 
(Mutual   Income  Foundation) 

Trust.  C.B..  ft  Co  38-0684530.  City  Bank 
and  Trust  Company   Jackson    Mich 

Trustco.  36-6191776  First  National  Bank  of 
Highland  Park.  B13  Central  Ave  .  Highland 
Park,  ni    60035 

Trustco  Company  58-6035666  TYust  Com- 
pany oT  Georgia,  P  O  Box  4655,  Atlanta,  Ga 
30302 

Trust  Investment  Company  03-6004876 
Bank  of  Waterbury  14  8  Mam  St  ,  Water- 
boiry,  Vt 

Trustman  58-6078738  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia,  P  O   Box  4655,  Atlanta,  Oa   30302 

Trusty  42-6100018  American  Tnist  A  Sav- 
ings Bank,  c  o  TYust  Dept.,  9th  A  Main  Sts., 
IXibuque.  Iowa  52001 

Trydell  A  Co  (a.  b,  f)  16-6008358  Marine 
Midland  Chautauqua  National  Bank.  301  N. 
Mam  St  ,  Jamestown,  NT    14701 

Trypo   A    Co     56-6046611.    North    Carolina 

National  Bank.  PO    Box  130.  Charlotte,  N.C 

TU  A  Co    44-6009434    First  National  Bank 

of  Kansas  City.  Trust   Dlv  ,  PO    Box  38,   14 

W   Tenth  St  ,  Kansas  City.  Mo   64141 

T^ick  A  Co  Royal  Trust  Company,  1306 
Government   St  ,   Victoria,   B  C  ,   Canada. 

Tucker  A  Co  13-6065639  Shroder,  J  Henry. 
Banking  Corporation,  PO  Box  15006,  New 
York.  NY    10040 

Tuco  A  Oo  75-6006543.  Mercantile  National 
Bank  at  Dallas.  PO  Box  5415.  Dallas  32, 
Texas 

Tulfund  A  Company  73-6106318  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa.  330  S  Boston.  Box  3300,  Tulaa 
Ok   74103 

Tully  A  Co  04-6173460  First  National  Bank 

of  Boston.  P  O   Box  2016.  Boston.  Mass   03106 

Tulskel  Co    73-6126519    The  First  National 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  TUlsa,  P  O   Box 

1.  Tulsa.  Ok.  74103 

Turan  A  Co  04-6133003  Framingham 
TYust  Company,  70  Concord  St  ,  Framingham. 
Mass 

Turks-Head  ft  Co  04-8334689  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361,  Bos- 
ton, Mass  03101 

Turner  ft  Co.  83-6031193  Birmingham 
Trust  National  Bank.  113  N  20th  St,  Bir- 
mingham 8.  Ala. 

Turner  A  Co  (fi.  S8-8048886  c/o  Detroit 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  311  W.  Fort  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.  48331. 

Turner  and  Oompany  (a.  b.  d.  e,  g,  hi.  15- 
6014306.  National  Bank  and  TYust  Co.  of 
Norwich,  Trust  Dept.,  63  8  Broad  St.,  Nor- 
wich, NT  13815 

Turner,  CT,  Company  13-6131810  At- 
lantic Bank  of  New  York,  30  William  St.,  New 
York.  NT 

Turner.  G  Donald,  ft  Co.  (b).  01-6020846. 
Sanford  Trust  Company.  8  Washington  St., 
Sanford,  ME  04078 

Turst  A  Co  16-6034440.  Uncoln  Rochester 
Trust  Company.  183  Main  St.  East.  P.O.  Box 
1413.  Rochester,  NY   14603 


Tuskalooaa-Castle  and  Co.  63-6031213.  First 
National  Bank  of  Tuskaloosa,  P.O.  Box  300. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Tuscaloosa  CNB  Co.  (b,c,e,f)  83-6023281 
City  National  Bank  of  Tuscaloosa  2301  Broad 
St.   (P.O.  Box  26081,  Tuscaiooaa,  Ala.   36401 

Tutco.  Union  TYust  Companv,  Union  City 
Ind.  47300 

Tuyl  A  Co.  61-8033390  First  Security  Na- 
tional Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Lex- 
ington, 167  W   Mam  8t  ,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Twoco  13-6066677  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  46  Wall  St..  New  York, 
NY  10005 

Twooo  33-8106533.  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America.  Prudential  Plaza 
Newark.  N.J   07101 

Two  East  27th  Corp  c/o  Kimmelman,  787 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY    10022 

Two  Hundred  Co  Citizens  Bank  A  Trust 
C-o  ,  1  Northwest  Hlghwav.  Park  Ridge,  ni 
60068. 

Two  Thirty  Five  Rockaway  Oo  11-6113108 
Valley  National  Bank  of  Long  Island,  236 
Rockaway  Ave,  Valley  Stream.  NY   11583 

Twyn  (f)  41-6034601.  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  A  Mar- 
quette. Mlnneap>olls.  Minn  65480 

Tyap  A  Co.  41-6093172.  Northwestwn  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  A  Mar- 
quette Minneapolis,  Minn.  554S0 

Tybatco  75 — 6023063  Tyler  Bank  A  Trust 
Co  .  Box  2009  Tyler.  Texas. 

Tylerco  First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Barrlngton,  The,  Trvut  Dept.. 
Barrlntgon,  111. 

Tynberg,  David  13-5376842  Newburger 
Loeb  A  Co  .  15  Broad  St  .  New  York,  N  Y 

Tytler  A  Company  16-6023069  Security 
TYust  Company,  One  East  Ave  ,  Rochester, 
NY    14604 

UACO.  35-6073413  Union  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  PO  Box  837,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
15230 

Uam  A  Co  36-6311673.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  One  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago.  El  6O670 

Ubaoo.  35-6071386.  Union  Bank  A  Trust 
Co  .  Erie,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  Box  300    Erie    Pa 

Uhak  A  Co  48-610433,  Union  National  Bank 
of  Wltchlta.  P  O.  Box  637,  Wichita.  Kans. 

Uhan  A  Co  38-6061048  Union  Bank  A 
Trust  Company.  Union  Bank  Bldg..  Orand 
Rapids.  Mich.  49502. 

Ul)ank  A  Co  81-6010418.  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  PO    Box  597    Helena.  Mont 

Ubantco  (a.  b.  c)  35-6050340  Union  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Main  at  Mulberry, 
Kakomo.  IN  46901 

Ubat  A  Co  63-6017772  Union  Bank  and 
Tnist  Company,  TYust  Dept  .  60  Commerce 
St,  PO.  Box  3191.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36111 

Ubon  48-6114611  Union  National  Bank  of 
Wichita,  P  O.  Box  637,  Wichita,  Kans 

Ucom.  48-6130788.  Union  National  Bank 
of  Wichita.  P  O  Box  637.  Wichita,  Kan 

UHL  A  Co  38-66110908  Michigan  National 
Bank,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich 

Ulco  35-6073414  Union  National  Bank  of 
Pltuburgh,  PO  Box  837,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
15230. 

Ulm  ft  Co  41-6034418.  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  Special  Custody  Dept.,  Box 
A700.  120  8  Sixth  St  ,  Mmneapolls.  Minn. 
55440 

Ultra  A  Co  04-6184477.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  361,  Boston. 
Mass   03101 

UM  ft  Oo  (d).  01-6019766  Merrill  Trurt 
Company.  2  Hammond  St.,  Bangor,  Me  04401 

Unab  A  Co  48-6104923  Union  National 
Bank  of  Wichita,  PO  Box  837,  WlchlU.  BCans 

Unatco  36-6064763  Union  National  Bank 
and    Trust    Company    of    JoUet,    Jollet.    HI 

Unark  A  Co  (B).  71-8048784.  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Little  Rock.  P  O.  Box  1461, 
Uttle  Rock.  AR  72203 

Unastreat  and  Company.  36-6331504.  Union 
National  Bank  of  Streator,  Trust  Dept.,  201- 
03  E  Mam  8t  .  Streator,  ni.  81364. 

Unatco    36-6064763    Union  National  Bank 
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and  Trujt  Compmny  of  Jollet,  50  W   Jefferson 
8t  ,  Joliet   ni    6043! 

U.V  B»nkj  »l-a033»«6  Pmclflc  WKlonAl 
B&nk  of  Seattle.  P.O.  Box  ISO.  Seattle  U. 
Wuh 

Tnco  43-«0fl«Jn  rmon  N«Uon»l  Bank. 
PO   Box  M2»   Kin »*a  City    Mo   '54142 

Cnebfo  47-flOMaai  Univerai'.y  of  Nebraaki 
PoundBtlon,  Uncoin    Nebr    88603 

Un!  It  Co  96-«194a00  Bank  of  America 
Mutuai  Pund  Serrlce  Center  PO  Box  3153 
Terminal    Annex     Loe   Angeles    Caitf    90064 

Unlco  hi  43-«ina»4  Union  Nation*: 
Bank.  Trust  Dept  SS  Station  PO  Box 
1157    Spnngfleld    MO  S6806 

Cnlchat  *  Co  93-60«e710  American  Na- 
tional Bank  jt  Trust  Company  750  Market 
at  .  CbattAnoo«ta    Tenn    37403 

Cnlcom  ih*  3&-«306««e  Union  Bank  and 
Tru«t  Company  Main  at  Mulberry  Kokomo 
Ind    44B01 

Union  Co  34--S013M8  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Eaatern  Pennaylvanla,  53 
W    Bro«d   St  .   Bethlehem.    Pa 

Unlplant  and  Company  S3  «03e33«  Union 
Planter*  National  Bank.  P  O  Box  387.  Mem- 
phl«   1    Tenn 

Unla  St  Co  3«-«313T»  ConOnent*!  nUnoU 
National  B»nk  and  Tru«t  Company  of  Chi- 
cago   831  S    La  Salle  St     Chicago    r.l    «0«»0 

Unit  *  Co  la,  b.  d,  fi  9S-«oai573  United 
Statea  National  Bank  of  Oregon  P  O  Box 
3188,   Portland    Oreg    97308 

Unit  *  Co  c  hi  06-6083304  New  Br1t*ln 
National  Bank  51  W  Main  St  ,  New  Britain. 
CT  CWO60 

United  Growth  94-««H983  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. NA.  PO  Box  3415  Rlncon  Annex.  San 
Pranclaco  CA  94130  United  Growth  Pund, 
Inc  I 

United  Income  and  Growth  94-  -6304985 
Bank  of  America  NA  PO  Box  3415  Rln- 
oon  Annex.  San  Pranclsco  CA  94120  ^  United 
Income  and  Growth   Pund    Inc  i 

Uno  St  Company  a-ei  44-6009669  First 
National  Bank  of  Joplir.  Fourth  *  Main 
3U    Joplln.  Mo   64801 

Unre  ft  Co  di  91  ■80341 U  Seattle-Flrtt 
National  Bank  1001  Fourth  Ave  .  P  O  Box 
13657    Seattle    WA   98  lU 

Unaub  ft  Co  94-6317938  Bank  of  America. 
N  T  ft  S  A  Truat  Dept  P  O  Box  7783  Bank 
of  America  Plaea   San  Franclaco   C A  94130 

Unweaco  95--J45;t-o  Union  Western  Secu- 
rttlee  Corp  .  9606  WUahire  Blvd  Loe  Angele*. 
Calif    90048 

Uoab  3e-34«8417  United  of  America  Bank 
1    B    Wacker   Dr      Chicago    HI    80601 

Uplc  ft  Co  38-6162268  Continental  nilnola 
National  Bonk  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. 231  8   La  SaJle  St .  Chicago,  ni   80690 

Upland  ft  Co  04-6235152.  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  300  Berke- 
ley St.  Borton.   Mass    03117 

Upa  ft  Co  01  6018088  Payaon.  H  M  .  ft  Co 
93   Exchange   St    Portland.   Me 

Urban  ft  Co  a  bi  37-6063753  Champaign 
County  Bank  and  Tr'oai  Co  .  Main  at  Broad- 
way. Urbana.  Ul    81801 

Urell     ft     Co      13-6062528      Manvifacturers 
Hanover     Trust     Company,     40     Wail      St 
New  York.  NT 

Urlln  ft  Co  18-8034444  Uncoin  Hocheater 
Trust  Company  183  Main  St  East  PO  Boa 
1413,   Rochestser    N  Y     14603 

Urquhart  ft  Co  04-6043750  Hale  ft  Dorr.  60 
State  St  .  Boston  3.   Mass 

Uaaaco  Texas  Commerce  Bank.  NA..  PO 
Box  36M.  Houston.  Texas  77001. 

Uaam  ft  Co  (a.  b.  f)  lV^O28068  Marine 
iiAdlaad  National  Bank  of  Troy  Fourth  ft 
Grand  8ts  (or  PO  Drawer  118).  Troy.  NY 
13181 

Uscom  ft  Co    (b<    47-6038M8  United  States 
National    Bank   of   Omaha    c   o   Trust   Dept 
1919   Douglas  St     Omaha.  Neb    68103 

Useco  83-0387867  Universal  Securities 
Corporation.  Brown  Marx  Bldg  ,  Birmingham. 
Ala   35303 

C-8J.  Venture   94-8304984    Bank  of  Amer- 
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lea  K.A..  P  O.  Box  3415,  Rlncon  Annex,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94120.  (VS.  1    Venture  Fund, 

Inc.) 

Uside  ft  Co  95-8112366  Crocker-Cttlaens 
National  Bank  Trust  Hdq  .  40T7  Main  8t  . 
Riverside,  CA  92601 

Uslven  ft  Co  (f)  91-8088338  SeatUe  First 
National  Bank  1001  Foxirth  Ave..  P.O.  Box 
12687  SeatUe  WA  98111 

Usnab  ft  Go  74  6125219  United  States 
National  Bank,  PO  Box  179  Galveston.  TX 
77550 

US  Trust  Co.  13-8469866  United  States 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  46  Wall  8t  , 
New  York  5,  N  T 

Utco  ft  Company  (*-ci  0+6033931  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  1351  Main  St.. 
Springfield   &fass  01 101 

Utlat  ft  Co  95-8030618  TtUe  Itisurance 
and  Trust  Company  433  8  Spring  St  .  Los 
.\ngeles   Calif  90054 

Utras  A  Co  48-6114613.  Union  National 
Bank  of  WlchlU.  PO  Box  837.  WlchlU. 
Kans 

Vaba  ft  Company  5+6031968  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia. 9O0   E    Main   3t  ,  Richmond   14.  Va. 

Vac  ft  Company  54-6036378  Virginia  Na- 
tional Bank.  P  O  Box  3000.  Norkfolk,  Va. 
23514 

Vacom  Vamedoe.  Chlsholm  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1 
Bui;  St    Savannah  Oa  31401. 

Vai;  ft  Co  06^^044931  CO  Union  Trust 
Company  P  O  Box  1287.  Stamford.  Conn. 
'>6»i)4 

Valp  ft  Co  35  6194808  Bank  of  America, 
NT  ft  3A,  PO  Box  3558,  Terminal  Antxex, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  90054 

Vaiben  ft  Co  ic  86-6039639  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Arlaona,  c  o  Trust  Dept  .  P  O 
Box  71,  Phoenix,  Ariz  85001 

ValCG  ft  Company  icl  06-6179737  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1351  Main  St  , 
Springfield.  Mass,  01 101 

Valcom  4  Co  ;h  86-8030400  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Arizona,  c,  o  Trust  Dept, 
PO    Box  71,  PhoenU.  Artx.  86001 

Vale  ft  Co  94-6069031  Crocker-Cltiaens 
National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Hdq.,  3146  Fresno. 
St  .  Fresno  CA  93717 

Vale  ft  Co.  Royal  Tt'osi  Company  626  W 
Pender   St..   Vancouver     BC.   Canada 

Vail  4  Co  23  -6483937  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania  35  N  6th 
St..  Reading   Pa    19601 

Valjo  ft  Co  35-6034183  St  Joeeph  Valley 
Bank.  439  S    Main   St     Elkhart    Ind. 

Valley  Co  4*0312900  Valley  Company, 
Inc  Commerce  Savings  ft  Loan  Bldg  .  Atchl- 
Kra,  Kansas. 

Valley  ft  Co  94-80613S6  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  SA.  PO  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America 
Plaza.  San  Francisco,  CaUf    94130 

Vainer  ft  Co  36-8079861  Cosmopolitan  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  801  N.  Clark  St.. 
Chicago  10.  Hi 

VaJveat  ft  Co  86-6051434  Valley  National 
Bank  ot  Arisona.  '»  Investment  Dept  .  P  O 
Box  71.  Phoenix.  ArU   86001. 

Van  ft  Co  95^6194803  Bank  of  America. 
NT  ft  8A  .  PO  Box  3668.  Terminal  Annex. 
Los  Angelas.  Calif    900&4 

Vanaba    ft    Co      ia.b.fi     96-8031110     Valley 
National    Bank   of   Artsona,    ^-c    Trust   Dept 
PO    Bom  71.  Phoenix.   Arle    86001 

Van  bar  4  Co  Canadian  imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Howe  ft  Pender  Sts.  Vancouver. 
BC    Canada 

Vanco  04-6013656  National  Shawmnt 
Bank  of  BoeUin  35  Congreas  St  Boston. 
Mass    03108    ;  Congress  Street  Fund.  Inc  i 

Vanco  ft  Co  13-6463630  Van  Alstyne  Noel 
Corporation    40  Wall  3t     New  York  5    N  Y 

Van  Dam  and  Company  86-6009833  First 
National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  P  O  Box  808. 
Santa  Fe    N    Mex    87501 

V^anek  ft  Co  13  6063535  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York  15   N  T 

Vanneck  4  Co  13  6082387  Vanneck  Foun- 
dation, 100  E   43d  St.,  New  York  17.  N.T. 
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Vanoh  ft  Co.  (f )  95-6367604  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. N.A.,  P.O  Box  60477,  Loa  Angeles,  CA 
90060 

Vanpern.  ft  Co  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Company  456  Granville  St  ,  Vancouver.  B C. 
Canada 

Vansco  ft  Co  .  Bank  erf  Nova  Sootla.  Van- 
couver   B  C  .  Canada 

Var  ft  Co  41-6039303  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  120  8  Sixth  St  .  MlnneapolU 
40  Minn  (Investors  Variable  Payment  Fund. 
Inc  ) 

Varley  ft  Co  13-8030828  The  Bank  of  New 
York    48  Wall   8t     New  York.   NY    10015 

Varlln  4  Co  13  6258334  Bankers  Trust 
Company    16  Wall  St     New  York,  N  Y    10015 

Varn  Co  13-6111713  'r  Franklin  National 
Bank  Personal  Trust  Dept.  130  Pearl  St.. 
New  York    NY     10015 

Vat  ft  Co  06-6108151  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Company.  1  Tower  Sq  .  Hartford. 
Conn  06115 

Vaughn  ft  Co  43^048606  Stem  Brothers 
4  Company.  835  Huntington  Kansas  City, 
Mo 

Vaught  ft  Company  36-6021576  Pittsburgh 
NaUonal  Bank,  PO  Box  747.  Pittsburgh  30. 
Pa 

Vebak  59-6228183  Venlce-Nokomls  Bank 
ft  Trust  Comi>any.  304  W  Venice  Ave.. 
Venice    Fla   33595 

Ved  ft  Co  06-6108148.  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  1  Tower  Sq..  Hartford.  Conn. 
06118. 

Veebee  86-6023745  Valley  National  Bank 
of  Arizona,  c  o  Trust  Dept.  PO  Box  71. 
Phoenix.  Arlr    86001 

Vett  ft  Company  Northern  Valley  National 
Bank,  Tenafly    KJ 

Ven  4  Co  95  6097508  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A  ,  P  O  B.TX  3636  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles  54   Calf 

Venture  4  Co  04-6236163  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  200  Berke- 
ley St  .  Boston.  MA  02117 

Venus  ft  Co  04-6223318  Investors  Bank 
4  Trust  Company  Trvist  Dept..  34  Federal 
St,  Boston    Mass    02110 

Vera  ft  Co  04-6178975  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company    PO    Box  2016.  Boston    Mass   02106 

Verbank  Company  (b  c,  e  hi  03  «004609 
Vermont  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  500  Main 
St  .  Bennington,  Vt   05301 

Vergco  15-8017882  First  Trust  4  Deposit 
Company.  201  8  Warren  St  .  Syracuse  3, 
NY 

Vergco  73-0649563  S  T  Alcus  ft  Oo  .  810 
Whitney   Bldg  .  .New  Orleans.  La    70130 

Verna  ft  Co  06--6132882  c  o  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  4  Trust  Company  Equity  Prod- 
ucu  Dept  .  777  Main  St  .  Hartford.  Conn. 
06115 

Vernat  Company  03-6006191  Vermont  Na- 
tional Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  100  Main  St  ,  PO 
Box  804.  Brattleboro.  Vt    06301 

Veraec  Company  03-0313000  George.  C.  N.. 
Company,  Inc  ,  PO   Box  618,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Vert  ft  Company  Northern  Valley  National 
Bank    Tenafly.  N  J 

Vessel  4  Co  04  6156988  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Compaiiy  PO  Box  351  Boston. 
Mass    02101 

Vest  ft  Co  04  -8168846  Brown  Brothers 
Harrtman  ft  Co  ,  10  Poet  Office  Sq  .  Boston, 
.Mass    i>2109 

Vlbco  04-6123328  Guaranty  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company,  Trust  Dept  ,  386  Main  St  .  Wor- 
cester, MA  01 808. 

Victor  ft  Co  (h)  06-6036494  CltlMns 
Trust  Company.  870  Westminster  St  ,  Provi- 
dence   RI  03802 

Victor  Edward.  Inc  23-1612347.  Brunswick. 
Lawrence,  Esq  .  Bankers  Securities  Bldg., 
Philadelphia  7.  Pa 

Victoria  and  Co  74-6047866  Victoria  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  730  Victoria. 
Texas 

Victoria.  Colvln  ft  Co  74-6047864  Victoria 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  730.  Vic- 
toria. Texas. 
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Vlctoru.  Johnaofx  ft  Co.  74-6047868.  Vic- 
toria Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Victoria.  Texas 
Vlha    ft    Co     34-6614866     BucUd    National 
Bank.    610   Superior    Ave.    Cleveland,    Ohio 
44114. 

Vilas  ft  Co  39-6037844  First  Wlsoonsln 
National  Bank,  PO  Box  1271.  Uadlaon, 
Wis   63701 

VUlage  ft  Co  04-6334103  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congreas  St ,  Boston, 
Mass   02108 

Vlncant  ft  Oo  (h)  04-6013869  Old  Odony 
Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  3018.  Boston,  liiaaa 
03106 

Vlnco  13-6266603  V  F  Naddeo  ft  Company 
Incorporated,  36  Broadway,  New  York.  NY 
10004. 

Vlp  Co  61-6011636  Bank  of  Delaware.  WU- 
mlngton.  Del    19801 

Vlrg  ft  Co  96-6006837  United  CaUfornla 
Bank.  Trust  Division.  PO  Box  3667.  Ter- 
minal Annex.  Los  Angeles,  Calif    80064. 

Vlro  ft  Co  96-6036639  ClUaens  Commercial 
Trust  ft  Savings  Bank  of  Pasadena,  336  E 
Colorado  St  .  Pasadena.  Calif 

Vlaser  ft  Co  38-6110808  Michigan  National 
Bank,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

VI V  ft  Co  94-6167264  Bank  of  America  N  T 
ft  S  A..  P  O  Box  7763.  Bank  of  America  Plaza. 
San  Francisco.  Calif  84130 

Vivos.  Bank  of  California,  N.A..  Trust 
Dept,  400  California  St  San  Fraadsco,  CA 
94104. 

Vmfco  95-6037621  Southern  California 
First  National  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept.,  630 
"B-  St  ,  PO  Box  109,  San  Diego.  CA  83112 
(Vanderbllt  Management  Oorp  ) 

Voges  ft  Co  13-6086145  New  York  Hanse- 
atlc  Corp  ,  60  Broad  St..  New  York  4.  NY 

Vogt  ft  Co  13-6214886  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York 
NY.  10006 

Von  ft  Co.  43-6066007  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Von e  ft  Co  06-6109141  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  One  Tower  Sq  ,  Hartford  Conn 
06115 

Von  Steuben  ft  Co  34-6623008  Union  Sav- 
ings Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  100  N  Fourth 
St  ,  Steubenvtlle,  Ohio  43962 

Vose  ft  Co    (a-ci    01-6009687   Merrill  Trust 
Company,  2  Hainmond  St .  Bangor.  Me  04401 
Voas   ft    Co    74-6125836    Texas   Commerce 
Bank    N  A  .    P  O     Box    2558.   Houston     Texas 
77001 

Vreeland  ft  Co  (h)  23-6036870  Peoples 
Trust  of  New  Jersey,  210  Main  St..  Hacken- 
aack.  NJ  07602. 

Wab  ft  Co.  06-6108149  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Company.  1  Tower  Sq  ,  Hartford. 
Conn   06115 

Wabanc  ft  Co  91-6060679  Washington 
Trust  Bank,  Trust  Dept..  P.O.  Box  3127. 
Spokane.  WA  99310 

Waby  ft  Company  64-6031834  Virginia 
National  Bank,  Box  361,  Charlottesville,  Va 
33903 

Wac  and  Company  64-6036308  Investment 
Corporation  of  Virginia,  316  E  Plume  St. 
Norfolk.  Va 

Wacco  (A-D)  56-6074046  Waccamaw  Bank 
ft  Trust  Company,  6225  Madison  St  .  Whlte- 
vUle.  N  C   28472 

Waco  ft  Company  38-6053895  National 
Boulevard  Bank  of  Chicago,  Trust  Dept.,  400 
N    Michigan  Ave  ,  Chicago,  IL  60611 

Wadco  04-6194277  National  Shawmut 
Ba.nk  of  Boston.  36  Congreas  St  ,  Boston. 
Mass  02109 

Waddell  ft  Company  94-6061319.  Central 
Valley  NaUonal  Bank.  301-20th  St  ,  Oakland 
12,  Calif 

Wade  ft  Co  04-6149784.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Mass   03107. 

Wadmalaw  ft  Company.  67-6030746  John- 
son. Coleman,  Manning  ft  Smith.  Inc..  P.O 
Box  216.  Charleston.  B.C. 

Wadsco   34-1012036.  Citizens  Bank  4  Trust 

Company,  Public  Sq  ,  Wadsworth,  Ohio  44281 

Wafco.    04-6145606     Plymouth-Home    Na- 
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tlonal   Bank,  4   North  St.,  Plymouth,   Mass 
03360. 

Wahl  ft  Co.  98-0108617.  First  National  Bank 
of  Hawaii,  P.O.  Box  3041.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96801 

Walt  ft  Co.  (a.b).  36-6061326.  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  c  o  Trust  Dept.,  Ill  W 
Monroe  St  ,  Chicago.  IL  60680 

Walte  ft  Co.  04-6013231.  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass  03107 

Wak  ft  Company.  64-6038394  WUlis,  Kenny 
ft  Ayres,  Inc..  306  W.  Prank:lln  St.,  Richmond. 
Va. 

Wake    ft    Co    66-6034763     Wachovia    Bank 
and  Trust   Company.  N_A..  Wachovia  Bldg 
Main  St..    (P.O.  Box  3076).   Wlnston-Scaem. 
NC  27103 

Walco  04-6133951  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  351,  Boston.  Mass. 
03101. 

Waldbllllg.  Marvin  ft  Heun.  D.R.  86- 
1183330  Halsey.  Stuart  ft  Co.  Inc..  133  S 
La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago,  Dl    60690. 

Walden.  G.C  .  ft  Company  75-6035633 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Lubbock.  P.O 
Box  841,  Lubbock.  Texas  79408 

Waljean  ft  Co.  (b).  01-6039848  Sanford 
Trust  Compsojy.  8  Washington  St  .  Sanford, 
ME  04073. 

Walker  ft  Beatson.  13-611317  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  68  WUUam  St  ,  New  York. 
NY  10006 

Walker  ft  Company  14-6016674  Orange 
County  Trust  Company.  76  North  St..  Middle- 
town,  NY. 

Walker.  Tom  ft  Co.  Cruttenden  ft  Company, 
209  S    La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Wall  ft  Co  61-6011633,  Bank  of  Delaware, 
Wilmington  99.  Del 

Wallace  ft  Co  73-6017640  Commercial  Na- 
Uonal Bank  In  Shreveport.  P  O.  Box  1118, 
Shreveport,  La 

Wallace  ft  Co  Home  Bank  ft  Tnut  Co., 
Darlen,  Conn 

Walmax  ft  Co  First  NaUonal  Bank,  18 
North  St.,  Port  Dodge.  lA. 

Walnut  ft  Main  Co  37-6094807,  The  First 
National  Bank  In  Champaign.  Champaign, 
ni  61830. 

Walsh  ft  Co.  04-6172469  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  PersontJ  Trust  Op- 
eraUons,  P.O    Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass    02106 

Walston  ft  Co.  Chemical  Bank.  20  Pine 
St  .  New  York.  NY  10016 

Walter  ft  Co  13-6062626  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  St.,  New 
York  16.  NY 

Walter  ft  Co  Wellington  Management 
Company,  1630  Locust  Ave,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Walters  ft  Co  38-6110910.  Michigan  Na- 
Uonal Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Walton,  Charles  8  ,  ft  Co..  Inc  23-1192380 
Central-Penn  NaUonal  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

Wam  ft  Co  United  California  Bank,  600 
S.    Spring   St  ,    Los   Angeles,    Calif     90014. 

Wamsutta  Company  04-6013714  B.M.C 
Durfee  Trust  Company.  80  N.  Main  St.,  Fall 
River.  Mass 

Wanaco  ft  Co  39-6041600  First  National 
Bank  of  Waukesha,  Waukesha,  Wise    53186 

Wanco  36-6007662  Fort  Wayne  National 
Bank,  123  W   Berry  8t  .  Port  Wayne  3,  Ind 

War  ft  Co  38-6057644.  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  101  8.  Washington  Ave  . 
Lansing,  Mich 

Warark  Company  71-0186680  Warren 
Bank,  Warren,  Ark 

Warbanc  ft  Co  25-6035690  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Bank  ft  Trust  Go  ,  Warren,  Pa. 

Ward  ft  Co  (h)  63-6063042  The  Mer- 
chants NaUonal  Bank  of  Mobile,  106  St 
Francis  St..  P.O.  Box  3627,  MobUe,  Alab 
36601. 

Ward  ft  Co.  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Hastings  ft  Oranvllle  Sts.,  Van- 
oouver.  BC  .  Canada, 

Ward  A  Company  04-6023965  The  Me- 
chanics National  Bank  of  Worcester.  SOS 
Main  St    Worcester  8    Mass 
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Ware  ft  Co.  04-6083818  Ware  Truat  Com- 
pany. 73  MsOn  St..  Ware.  Mass 

Warf  ft  Co  39-8037843.  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  P.O.  Box  1371,  Madison,  WI 
53701.  (Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Founda- 
Uon.) 

Wam  ft  Oo.  26-6038672  Warren  National 
Bank.  304  Second  Ave  ,  Warren.  Pa. 

Wamco.  74-6104641  El  Pa«}  NaUonal  Bank, 
P.O    Box  140.  El  Paso,  Texas  78098 

Warren  ft  Co.  (d).  04-6013868  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  2016.  Boaton.  Maaa 
03106. 

Warwick  ft  Company  23-6367036  NaUonal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania.  233   Market   St..   Harrlsburg.   Pa 

Was  ft  Co  71-6066443.  Simmons  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  601  Main  St.,  Pine  Blufl,  Ark. 
71601. 

Wasab  ft  Co.  43-6060661.  c/o  Waterloo  Sav- 
ings Bank,  633  Commercial  St.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa  60704. 

Waaboe  ft  Co  88-6003468  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Nevada,  306  N.  Virginia  St..  Reno. 
Nev. 

Waslco  ft  Co  (f).  13-6360889.  Chemical 
Bank.  20  Pine  St..  New  York.  KY  10017 

Wat  ft  Co.  (c) .  56-6067463.  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  N.A..  Wachovia  Bldg., 
Main  St.  I  P.O  Box  3076).  Winston -Salem, 
NC    27102. 

Water  ft  Co  06-6118631.  Waterbury  Na- 
tional Bank,  196  Grand  St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
06701. 

Water  ft  Co  04-8334103.  The  NaUonal 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  3146. 
35  Congress  St  .  Boston,  Mass    03108 

Waterhole  ft  Oo  04-6013766  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Comptany,  Boston.  MA. 

Watters  ft  Company  04-6036880  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
2136,  Boston,  Uaas.  02106 

Waugoo  ft  Co  Oabkoeh  NaUonal  Bank, 
PO   Box  680.  Oahkoab.  WI  64801. 

Wave  ft  Co  36-6082631  Lake  Shore  Na- 
tional Bank,  606  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  C^cago. 
ni,  60611. 

Way  ft  Co  13-6063808  Bank  of  New  York, 
48  WaU  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016.  (T.  Rowe 
Price  Growth  Stock  Fund,  Inc.) 

Wayco  and  Company  (a).  34-6613783. 
Wayne  County  NaUonsJ  Bank,  Public  Square, 
Wooster.  Ohio  44691 

Wayne  ft  Co  96-8113438  United  CallfomU 
Bank,  600  S  Spring  St  ,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 
90014. 

Waeee  ft  Co.  (f).  84-6615536  Colorado  Na- 
tional Bank  of  E>enver.  PO  Box  5168.  Denver 
17.  Colo 

W  C3  ft  Co.  66-6041433,  c/o  Wood  County 
Bank.  P.O.  Box   1687,  Parkesburg.  WV  36101 

Weave  ft  Co  31-0746819  Wolfe.  Cleaves  ft 
Go  .  4  8.  Main  St..  Dayton.  Ohio  46402 

Webach  Co  23-6039640  NaUonal  Oc«nmu- 
nity  Bank  (Rutherford.  NJ.),  170  The  Plaza. 
Teaneck.  N  J 

Webal  ft  Co  (c)  41-6011843  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  MlnneapolU.  Seventh  ft 
Marquette  Aves  .  Minneapolis.  MN  56480 

Webat  ft  Co  (a)  06-6080696  We«tport 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  87  E  State  St.. 
Westport.  Conn   06880 

Weboo  and  Company  66-6043863  The  Oom- 
merclal  Banking  and  Ttust  Company.  416 
Market  St  .  Parkersburg    W  Va    36101 

WebeU  ft  Oo    36-6336310    Continental  Illi- 
nois NatloiLa]   Bank  and   Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,    231    8    La   Salle   St.    Chicago,    m 
60690 

Weber  ft  Co  13-6031 168  First  Natlooal  aty 
Bank.  399  Park  Ave  .  New  York  23  NY 

Webster  ft  Co  04-603  78S6  New  England 
Merchants  NaUonal  Bank.  135  Dev<»shlre 
St  ,  Boston.  Mass    02107 

Webster  ft  Co  33-6384383  Drtaware  Coun- 
ty  National  Bank,   Chester.  Pa. 

Weoo  22-6134171.  Fidelity  Union  Trust 
Company   766  Broad  St.,  Newark,  NJ    07101 

Wed  A  Co  04-6134139  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company.  PO   Box  2016.  Boeton.  Mas   02106 
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Wedg«co  37-407S39S  Alton  Banking  St 
Trust  Co  .  «20  B   Broadway.  Alton.  Ill    82003 

W«etAmoe  Comp&ny  04-6013715.  BMC 
Durf«e  Truat  Company,  80  N.  Main  St  .  Fall 
River    Mass. 

Wego  k.  Co.  13-6103767  Oold.  WelasmAn. 
Prankel,  Inc.  61  Bro€Mlw«y.  N«w  Tork.  N.T. 
10006 

Welland.  Kathryn«.  31-0343380  Cltlaena 
BanJt.  10  S    Second  St..  Hamilton.  OUlo. 

Wei  ft  Co  94-6066816  Wella  ?argo  B*nk, 
464  California  St  San  Prancleoo  30,  C»llf. 
(Dodge  &  Cox  Fund  i 

Wlech,  Roberta  &  Anderaon  04-«042754 
Hal*  A-  Dorr,  60  Stat*  St  .  B«:i«ton  9.  Mass. 

Weicom  &  Co  94-6109339  c  o  Union  Bank, 
Trust  Dept  455  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Pran- 
claco,  CAl'.r   ^104 

WeUn  i  Co  04-6013766  Boston  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3145. 
Boston,  MA  03106 

WellsvlUe  Trust  Inveatora.  16-6039909  First 
Trust  Dnlon  Bank,  WeU»:vlll«,  NT    14898 

Welael  &  Co  94-6078060  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
464  California  St  .  San  PrancUco  30,  Calif. 

Welsh  A  A  *  Co  34-6604946  Cleveland 
Trust  Company.  PO  Box  6147,  Cleveland. 
OH  44101 

Wen  &  Co  53-6034909  First  National  Bank 
of  Maryland.  Light  Sl  Redwood  Sts .  Balti- 
more 3.  Md. 

Wendel  4  Co  13-6030937  Tbe  Bank  of  New 
York.  48  Wall  St  .  New  York.  N  Y   10015 

Wenasa  &  Co  West  Newton  Savings  Bank. 
1S14  Wmahlngton  St  .  Weat  Newton.  Ma  03165 

Weneaco.  Weat  Newton  Savings  Bank.  1314 
Waahlngton    St.    Weat    Newton.    MA    03166 

Went  &  Co  04-8033833  Slate  Street  Bank 
SLnd  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  3136,  Boaton. 
Maae    i1210« 

w»r.:z  Registration  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City 
73-609 1485F  First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  Trust  Dept., 
P  O    Box  25189.  Oklahoma  City.  OK  73125 

Wepco  ic).  73-6093230  c  o  Don  M  Mat- 
tocks. PO  Box  1589,  Tulsa  3,  Okla  (Warren 
Einployee  Pension  Trust.) 

Wer  &  Co  04-ei2«168  PlttafJeld  National 
Bank.  Box  1143,  5  North  St  ,  Plttafleld,  Maaa 
01201 

Werco  13-6361848  One  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  Rm    3800,  New  York.  NY   10006 

Werco.  75-6091331  WlUlam  E  Read  &  Co  . 
Inc..  Republic  NaUonal  Bank  Tower.  Dallas, 
Texaa  75201 

Wen  &  Co  73-6038794  Whitney  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleana.  P.O.  Box  61260,  New 
Orleans,  La 

Wertma  Nominees,  Inc  Werthelm  It  Co  , 
One  Chaae  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 
lOOOS. 

Waaco.  14-6015631  The  Schenectady  Trust 
Company.  Schenectady  1,  N.Y, 

Wesley  4  Co  32-6061807  Bloomfleld  Sav- 
ings Bank.  11  Broad  St..  Bloomfleld.  N.J 
07003. 

Weaaco  74-6043622.  State  NaUonal  Bank  of 
El  Paso.  P  O.  Drawer  1072.  El  Paso.  Texaa. 

Weasels  &  Co  06-0493340  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  One  American  Bow. 
Hartford  Conn   06115 

Weat  &  Co  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  389  Main  St.,  Wlojilpeg,  Man., 
Canada. 

Weat  4  Co.  (ei  55-6016690  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  b  Trust  Company,  1114  Market 
St  .  Wheeling,  W   Va  36003 

Weat  &  Company  ib)  41-6060607  Butler 
OfBce,  Inc  ,  W.  2780  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
St   Paul   Minn   56101 

Weat  k  Company  48-6105889  Western  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 

West  &  Company  48-0470690  Western 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company,  Fort  Scott, 
Kan. 

West  it  Company  48-6106887  Western  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Company,  Employees  Profit- 
Sharing  Trust,  916  Walnut  St  ,  Kansas  City  6, 
Mo 
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Westbank  &  Company.  94-6076889  First 
Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  201 
Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Weatend  *  Co  63-6073335  American  Na- 
tional Bank  A  Truat  Company.  750  Market 
St..  Obattanooga.  Tenn   37400. 

Westgro  (f)  04-6314196.  Third  National 
Bank  of  Hampden  County.  PO  Box  T. 
Springfield,    Maaa     01101. 

Weat  Nomlneea,  Ltd..  Weatmlnster  Bank 
Ltd..  41  Lo«^hbury  St..  London.  B.C.  3,  Bng- 
Uad. 

Weatmlnster  Company.  Union  County 
Trust  Company.  350  Westminster  Avenue. 
Elizabeth.  NJ.   07207. 

Westnat  &  Co.  36-6119364  Western  Na- 
tional Bank.  5801  W  Cermak  Bd  .  Cicero.  Dl 
60650 

Weaton  Sc  Co  04-6326061  First  National 
Bank  of  Boaton.  P  O.  Box  2016.  Boaton.  Maaa 
02106 

Weatplan  A  Co  23-6440683  The  Western 
Saving  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  101  8 
Broad  St  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107.  (Trustees 
of  The  Western  Savings  Fund  Society.  Pen- 
sion Plan  under  Deed  of  Trust.  Dated  as  of 
June  1.   1946  » 

Weetsave  &  Co  23-6440884  The  Western 
Saving  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  101  S 
Broad  St  .   Philadelphia  Pa.    19107 

Westatock  Nominees,  Ltd.  Westminster 
Bank  Ltd  .  21  Lombard  St  ,  London.  EC.  3. 
England 

Wfw  b  Co.  76-6081484  First  National  Bank 
In  Dallas  Trust  Dlv  .  PO  Box  6031.  Dallas 
TX  75222 

Wheat  &  Co  54-0796606  Wheat  b  Co.,  P.O. 
Box   1367.   Richmond,  Vs. 

Wheel  Tru  b  Co  36-1968310  Wheeling 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Wheeling,  111. 

Wheeler  b  Co  04-«0l350e  Hutchlns  b 
Wheeler.  294  Washington  St  ,  Boaton  8.  Maaa 

Whelan  b  Co  13-6020803  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York.  664  Madi- 
son Ave,  New  York  21,  NY 

Whlco  06-0300709  White,  Allen  J..  &  Co.. 
Inc.  791  N  Broadway.  Six  Comers,  East 
Providence,  R.I 

Whig  b  Co  04-6314439  New  England  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  28  State  St  ,  Boaton. 
Maaa.   03106 

WhUl  b  Co  36-6407904  Wheaton  National 
Bank  111  N  Hale  St,  Box  687,  Wheaton. 
ni  60187 

Whltco  91  6091469  Whitman  College. 
Walla  Walla    Wash    99363 

Whltco  04-6325955  First  National  Bank  of 
Amherst,  11  Amity  St  ,  Amherst.  Maaa.  01002 

Whltco.  66-6065078  Southern  National 
Bank  of  North  Carolina,  500  North  Elm  St . 
P  O    Box   1489.  Lumberton.  NC  28358 

Whltco  32-1861193  WhltehaU  Securities 
Corp  .  138  Main  St  .  Oceanport.  N  J    07757 

Whltcust  b  Co  72-6042571  Whitney  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Orleans,  P.O.  Box  61260. 
New  Orelans,  La.  70160 

White  b  Co  74-«064439  Frost  National 
Bank.  C-orporate  Trxist  Dept.,  P,0.  Drawer 
1600,  San  Antonio.  TX  78306 

White  b  Co  13-6023155  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
15.  NY 

White  ft  Company.  3 1-8036073  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cincinnati,  PO  Box  1118, 
Cincinnati  1.  Ohio. 

Whttelaw  ft  Co  (c).  34-6610682  National 
City  Bank  of  Cleveland.  623  Euclid  Ave. 
Cleveland  I  Ohio  (American  Greetings  Cor- 
poration   Retirement    Truat.) 

Whltefleld.  Semy  Company  06-6034313 
Guilford  Trust  Co  ,  1  Boaton  St..  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Whiting  ft  Co  13-6020929  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10016 

Whlttaker  Co  31-6054672.  533  Dixie  Termi- 
nal Bldg,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  46303  (Lanier, 
Guy,   Walker  ft   Chatfleld.) 

Whltten.    HA.    ft    Co     (a.b),    13-8066601 
Chemical  Bank.  30  Pine  St..  New  York.  NY 
10017. 
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WhltUer.  L.  ft  Co.  04-6110926  HaverhUl 
National  Bank.  Haverhill.  Maaa 

Wlc  ft  Co.  (a.b).  04-6126174.  Plttafleld  Na- 
tional Bank.  Box  1143,  6  North  St.,  Plttsfleld, 
MA  01301 

Wick  ft  Oo  (b,d.f) .  06-6022966  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Haven,  Trust  Dept.,  P.O 
Drawer  402.  New  Haven.  Conn    06602. 

Wldman  ft  Company  Domlnlck  Corpora- 
tion of  Canada.  Place  VlUe  Marie.  Montreal  2. 
Canada 

WUt  ft  Co  94-6066817  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
464   CallXorma  St  .   San   Francisco   20.   Calif 

Wlggln  ft  Company  04-8031962  Harvard 
Trust  Company,  1414  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge  38.  Maaa. 

Wlghtman  ft  Co  04-8042757  Hale  ft  Dorr. 
60  State  St  .  Boston  9.  Mass 

Wllb  ft  Co  04-6038776.  Hooper -Kimball. 
Inc  ,  60  Congreaa  St..  Rm,  301,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

WUbank  ft  Co.  06-0691490  WlUlmantlc 
Trust  Company.  WUUmantlc.  Conn, 

Wllbranch  and  Company.  68-6041708 
Branch  Banking  and  Ttuat  Company.  WUson. 
NC 

Wlcar  ft  Company.  66-6046979  First  Union 
National  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  P  O.  Box 
30O8,  Raleigh.  N  C   27602 

WUco  38-8234640  P  B  Hubachek,  Jr.,  3220 
Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  Dl    60601 

Wllcong  ft  Co  08-0691490.  WUUmantlc 
Truat  Company,  WUUmantlc,  Conn. 

WUd.  Henry  Bank  Beige,  67  Wall  St,.  New 
York,  NY. 

WUder  ft  Co.  03-0213593  Trustees  of  the 
Dtocese  of  Vermont,  P.O.  Box  671,  BurUngton. 
Vt, 

Wllhelm,  William  H  34-0856740  Mauch 
Chunk  Trust  Company,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa 

WlUnsky,  Hellmuth  A  Co  04-6042758  Hale 
ft  Dorr.  60  State  St..  Boston  9    Mass 

Wilkin  ft  Co  41-6093722  St  Paul  Com- 
panies Inc.  386  Washington  St,  St  Paul, 
Minn  55102  (St  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company.) 

Wllklrk  ft  Co  68-6034755.  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  N.A  ,  Wachovia  Bldg., 
Main  St  ,  PO  Box  3076,  Winston -Salem, 
NC   27102. 

wni  ft  Co.  c/o  T.  J.  Sinclair,  PO  Box 
1689,  Tulsa,  OK   74102 

Will  ft  Co  (d)  36-0599183.  RaJIensperger. 
Hughes  ft  Co  .  20  N.  Meridian  St  ,  Indian- 
apolis. IN  48204 

WUlar  Co  13-8106195  Co  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank.  Personal  Trust  Dept..  130  Pearl 
St  .  New  York,  NY    10016 

William,  Carl  ft  Co  13-8021940  Irving 
Trust  Company,  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York  16, 
NT. 

WlUlam.  William  ft  Co  04-6193980  Com- 
merce Bank  *  Trust  Company,  240  Main  St.. 
Worcester.  Mass.  01608 

Williams  ft  Co  13-6072917  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY    10016 

WlUlamsco.  62-0531230  C.  T.  Williams  ft 
Co  ,  Inc   FldeUty  Bldg  ,  Baltimore.  MD  31301 

Williams  ft  Company.  13-6357279  Morgan 
Stanley  ft  Company,  2  Wall  St  ,  New  York, 
NY  10005 

WlUln  ft  Co  38-0060539  Continental  n- 
Unols  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  231  S    La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago,  90,  HI. 

Willis  ft  Co  North  American  Management 
Corp  ,  38  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass    02109 

Willow  ft  Co  94-6080406  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank,  Trust  Hdq  .  101  W  Santa 
Clara  St  .  San  Jose,  CA  96108 

Wills  &  Co  13-8086380  Brown  Brothers. 
Harrlman  ft  Co..  69  Wall  St„  New  York  6. 
NT. 

Wllmot  ft  Co.  08-8074769,  Union  Trust 
Company.  Trust  Dept..  Church  ft  Elm  St.. 
New  Haven.  CT  06510, 

Wllnat  Company  24-8015464  WUlamsport 
National  Bank.  339  Pine  St  ,  WllUamsport. 
Pa    17701 

Wilson  ft  Co,  04-8013232.  New  England 
MerchanU  National  Bank.  136  Devonshire 
St..  Boaton,  Maaa.  03107. 
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Wllaon  ft  Co.  (a)  13-8066691.  Chemical 
Bank.   20  Pine  St  .  New  York,  NY   10017. 

Wllaon  ft  Co  03-0312893  Truateea  of  the 
Dloceae  of  Vermont.  PO  Box  871.  Burling- 
ton. Vt. 

Wlltru  ft  Co  06-6035400  Colonial  Bank 
and  TVust  Company  c  o  Trust  Dept..  81  W 
Main  St     Waterbury,  Conn.  06730. 

WUtrus  &  Co  74-6090838  Dixon  H  Cain 
3031   Humble  Bldg  .  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

WUvore  ft  Co  34-6600616  Union  Commerce 
Bank.  917  Euclid  Ave  .  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 

Wlmer  ft  Cc  38  6070963  Mercantile  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Chicago.  560  W  Jackaon  Bird  . 
Chicago  6,  ni 

Win  ft  Co  44-6009688  aty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  938 
Grand  Ave     Kansas  City    Mo    64141 

Wlnbond  31-6055993  Winters  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  40  N  Main  St..  Dayton 
Ohio  45402 

Wlncap  ft  Co.  43-6073301  City  National 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  Tenth  and  Grand.  Kansas 
City,   Mo    64141 

Winch  ft  Co  04-6197476  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Boston. 
.Mase    02101 

Winchester  ft  Co  04-6224098  The  National 
Shawmut.  Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  , 
Boston    Mass    02109 

Wlnco  ft  Co  66-0847151.  Erwln  ft  Co..  Inc., 
Central  Carolina  Bank  Bldg,  Durham,  NC 
27702 

Wlncom  31-6055994  Winters  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co  ,  40  N  Main  St  ,  Dayton 
Ohio  46402 

Wlnday  Co  84-6018767.  First  National  Bank 
of  Colorado  Springs,  P  O  Box  1065,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo 

Windsor  ft  Co  04-6012942  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  ,  Boston, 
Mass    02109. 

Wing  ft  Co.  Industrial  Valley  Bank  ft 
Trust  C-ompany.  Jenklntown.  PA  19046 

Wing  ft  Company  23-6478461  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  Tnist  Company.  Old  York 
Rd   ft  West  Ave  .  Jenklntown,  Pa.  19046. 

Wlnkalt  4  Co  41-6009735  Winona  Na- 
tional and  Savings  Bank.  Winona,  Minn 

Winnie  ft  Company  L  M  Brooks,  Chester, 
Conn. 

Wlnperm  ft  Co.  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Company,  433  Portage  Ave  ,  Wlnnepeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada 

Wing  4  C-o  04-6214081  Worcester  Mutual 
F^re  Insurance  Company.  440  Lincoln  St. 
Worcester.   Mass    01605 

Winsal  ft  Co  56-6116588  Flrat  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  2114, 
Wlnston-Salem,  NC    27102 

Wlnaco,  41-6093235  State  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company,  c  o  Trust  Dep  t  .  100  N.  Minnesota 
St.,  New  Ulm,  Minn    56073. 

Wlnsco  ft  Co  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Win- 
nipeg. Man  .  Canada 

Winter  ft  Co  04-6236164.  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berke- 
ley St.,  Boston.  MA  02117 

Winston  Co  (f  I  84-6045100  Denver  United 
States  National  Bank.  Denver  US  Center, 
Denver.    Colo     80217 

Wire  ft  Co.  (fi  21-6012189  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
8786,   Philadelphia    PA    19101 

Wise  ft  Cci  04-6176931  The  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  35  Congress  St  .  Boston, 
Mass    02109 

Wise  ft  Company  (bi  38-6166499  South- 
ern Michigan  National  Bank  of  Coldwater, 
61    W    Pearl   St  ,   Coldwater    MI  49036 

Wlsellfe  4  Co  39-6131649  First  Wisconsin 
NaUonal  Bank,  P,0,  Box  1371.  M^ii^n  wi 
53701. 

Wlafund  ft  Co  39-6136577  First  National 
Bank,  PO    Box  1271.  Madison.  WI  53701 

Wis!    ft    Company     84-6047141     American 
National   Bank  of  Denver.  Trust  Dept  ,  PO 
Box  680,  Denver.  Colo  80201. 
Wist  ft  Co.  (h).  39-6039161.  Flr«  Wlacon- 
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aln  Truat  Company.  736  N.  Water  St.,  (P.O. 
Box  3064).   Milwaukee,   Wise    63301 

Wlioo.  35-6032495  Indiana  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  CUnton  at  Washington,  Port 
Wayne,  ind. 

Wltnon  Inc.  Dean  Witter  ft  Company,  2 
Broadway,  New  York    N  Y    I(XX)4 

Witty,  E  Q  93-6042718  The  Commercial 
Bank,   PO    Box  428    Salem    Ore    97308 

Wlvco-D  (h)  39-8097847  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Trust  Company,  500  Third  St.,  PO  Box 
209,  Wauaau,  Wlac   64401 

Wlvco-L  (hi  39-6092846  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Truat  Companv,  600  'nilrd  St  ,  P,0  Box 
209,  Wausau  Wise  54401 

Wlvoo-Y  (dl  39-8077747  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Trust  Company,  500  Third  St  P  O  Box 
209,  Wausau.  Wise   54401    (Woodson  YMCA  i 

WMR  ft  CO  wmiam  Marsh  Rice  Univer- 
sity. P  O    Box  2668.  Houston    Tex    77001 

WMSB  ft  Co  91-6101656  Washington  Mu- 
tual Savings  Bank.  1101  Second  Ave  ,  ScatUe 
Wash.  98101 

WN8B  ft  Co.  West  Newton  Savings  Bank 
1314  Washington  St  Weat  Newton.  Mass 
02166. 

Woban  ft  Co  13-6211525  National  Bank 
a!  Westchester  31  Mamaroneck  Ave  White 
Plalna.  NY    10601 

Wobar  ft  Co  38-6096623  Wayne  Oakland 
Bank,  Main  at  Fourth,  Royal  Oak  Mich 
48088 

Wonham,  Albert  ft  Company  13-6077511 
Bank  of  Montreal,  2  WaU  St.,  New  York  N  Y 
10005. 

Wonham.  Albert  Nominees  Incorporated 
13-6161795  Bank  of  Montreal  2  Wall  St 
New  York.  NY   10005 

Wood  ft  Oo  95-6097507  Bank  of  America 
NT  A  S  A  PO  Box  3635,  Terminal  Annex 
Loa  Angeles  54.  Calif 

Wood  ft  C-o  43-6142835  First  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Ottumwa,  231  W  Second  St  Ot- 
tumwa.  la   62501 

Wood  ft  Co  c/o  Wood  County  Bank,  PO 
Box  1687.  Parkersburg    WV  26101 

Wood  4  Walker  61-6018070  WUmlngton 
Trust  Co.  WUmlngton.  Del  (Blue  Ridge 
Mutual  Funds.  Inc  ) 

Woodbury  4  Co  04-6196006  c  o  N  W  Rice 
Co..  Room  934.  50  Congress  St  Boston  Mass 
02109 

Woodoo  4  Company    41-6022925    Woodard- 
Elwood  ft  Co..  1116  First  National  Bank  Bldg 
Minneapolis  2,  Minn 

Woodfort  4  Co  38-6048198  National  Bank 
of  Detroit,  Woodward  Ave  ,  Detroit  32,  Mich 

Woolner  ft  Co  43-6664183  Indiana  Bank 
and  Truat  Company,  CUnton  at  Washington 
Port  Wayne  Ind 

WOR  ft  Co  96-6194801  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S.A.,  PO  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  90054 

Worcester  Five  and  Company  04-6340452, 
Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  316  Main 
St.,  Worcester.  Mass.  01608 

Worden  ft  Co  38-6110911  Michigan  Na- 
Uonal Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

World  ft  Co  94-6212524  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  8  A  ,  Box  7763,  Bank  of  America  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif  94120 

Wortay  Co  04-6335963  Worcester  Invest- 
ment Associates.  Suite  60.  50  Franklin  Street, 
Worcester,  MA  01608 

Worth  ft  Co  75-6015526  Fort  Worth 
National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  3060.  Fort  Worth  1. 
Texas 

Worthco  69-6235190  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Lake  Worth,  c  o  Trust 
Department.  Lake  Worth.  Fla    33460 

Worthen  ft  Co  03-6004713  Indian  Head 
National  Bank  of  Nashua  146  Main  St  . 
Nashua,  N  H 

WPF  ft  Co.  04-6198935  Francis  Ward  Paine 
Foundation,  Inc  ,  70  Federal  St  ,  Boston  Mase 
02110 

Wray  ft  Co    13-6067273    Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  Trust  Company,  30  Exchange  PI 
New  York  6,  NY 

WBU  ft  Co,  34-8670696  National  City  Bank 
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of    Cleveland,    633    BucUd    Ave.,    Cleveland, 
Ohio 

W8P  ft  Oo.  Preacott.  WUUam  8  ft  Company, 
Inc  ,  20  KUby  St  .  Boston  Mass    02109 

WUN  4  Co  06-6108148  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company,  1  Tower  8q  ,  Hartford.  Conn. 
06116 

WiortB  4  Co  13-8031149  First  National  City 
Bank.  399  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  33.  NY. 

Wurtz.  Stanley  ft  Co.  43-6029053  Vandalla 
State  Bank,  Vand&lta,  Mo. 

Wyfont  04-8339896.  State  Btreet  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  P.O.  Box  3136,  Boston,  Mass 
02101. 

Wylle  ft  Co  04-6184139  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P.O   Box  2016.  Boston,  Mass  02106. 

Wyn  ft  Company  31-8037437  Winters  Na- 
Uonal Bank  and  Truat  Co..  40  N  Main  St.. 
Dayton  2.  Ohio. 

Wynab  4  Co  06-6038693  Waterbury  Na- 
Uonal Bank.  198  Grand  St  ,  Waterbury.  Conn 
Wynboc  4  Co  83-6003684.  Wyoming  NaUoiial 
Bank  of  Casper.  Drawer  971.  Casper.  WY 
83801 

Wynfund  ft  Co  94-6167139,  Bank  of  Call- 
fornla,  N  A  .  400  California  St.,  San  Fliaaciaco. 
Calif,  94130    (CompetlUve  Capital  Fund.) 

Wyomlaalng  Co  (a-bi  23-8267340.  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  50  N  5th  St  ,  Reading.  PA 
19803 

Wythe  ft  Co  64-8080088  United  Virginia 
Bank  Citizens  ft  Marine,  c  o  Trust  Dept. 
Newport  News,  Va.  23807 

Xact  ft  Co.  (fi.  Crocker-Citizens  NaUonal 
Bank,  Trust  Hdq  ,  One  Montgomery  St..  San 
Francisco,  Calif    94130 

Xavler  Co  04-8338165  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  300  Berkeley 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass  02117. 

Xemp  ft  Co  (cl  98-8112867,  Crocker-Citi- 
zens National  Bank,  Trust  Hdq.,  611  W.  Sixth 
St  .  Los  Angeles,  CA  90064, 

Y  Spring  Co  04-6039100  Cape  Anne  Bank 
ft  Truat  Company,  164  Main  St.,  Glouoeatar. 


Yaka  4  Co  91-8025821  Yakima  Branch  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  of  SeatUe  Trust 
Dept.,  PO  Box  136,  Yakima,  Wash  98901 
Yale  ft  Co  04-6236156  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  ComF)any,  200  Berkeley 
St  ,  Boston,  iitJU  02117 

Yardarm  ft  Co  04—6155989  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box  361,  Bos- 
ton. Mass    02101 

Yarmouth  ft  Co.  04-6234099  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Cougreea  St., 
Boston.  MA  02109. 

Yawnoc  (b).  71-8068961.  First  Stat*  Bank 
and  Truat  Comp>any,  Box  729,  Conway,  AB 
73032 

Ycnb,  Co  23-8248154.  National  Bank  ft 
Trust  Companv  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  12 
E.  Market  St  ,  Ycx-k.  Pa, 

Yeager  and  Company  (a.  b.  f ) .  23-6332499. 
Reading  Trust  Company,  615  Penn  St.,  Raad- 
ing,  PA  19803 

Yerba  4  Co  (c)  94-8086006  Crocker-Citi- 
zens National  Bank,  Trust  Hdg  ,  One  Mont- 
gomery 8t  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94130 

YNG  4  Co  (f).  41-6011847  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  MlnneapoUs.  Seventh  ft 
Marquette.  Minneapolis.  MI  55480 

Yoakum  ft  Comany  First  City  National 
Bank,  1021  Main  St  ,  Houston.  TX  77003 
I  Yoakum  Industries,  Inc,  PO  Box  431, 
Yokum,  TX  77996.) 

Yob  ft  Co  (a-h)  21-8014071.  South  Jersey 
National  Bank,  Broadway  ft  Cooper  Sts  , 
Camden,  NJ  08101 

Yonge  ft  Co  Canadian  Bank  of  (Commerce 
Trust  Co  ,  25  King  St  West,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
CN. 

York  ft  Co  23-1279566  York,  Warren  W  ft 
C-ompany,  Inc,  580  Hamilton  St  ,  Allentown. 
Pa. 

Yomat  ft  Co    23-8253191    York  Bank  and 

Trust  Company.  21   E.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa 

Yorst   ft   Co    23-6253192     York   Bank   and 

Trust  Company,  31    E    Market  St  ,  York,  Pa 

Young  4  Co.    (a-c,  h),  71-8049788    Union 
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N'i-.iiina,     B,-i;:*     if    Little    RocJs,    c/o    Trust 

3^p-     P        B.  X   ;i41,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  73303. 

Yjwoca   ^      108517.  FU«»»«oiuH  Bank  of 

Haxi..       po     Box    3041,    Honoixilu.    Haw»U 

Y  V  Brancli  &  Co  (b).  91-«034331.  Paclflc 
N%l;  na:  Bank  of  WMhlngton.  c  o  Tru*t 
'~>fp'      PO    Box   1967.  Tacom».  WA  08401. 

Za.    &    ,:-o     Jri  «4767*j     is\    CorpontUon. 

Phlladelp!-.i«      Pa       isioi       ,  Lir*     Insurance 
Compar.  v-    ..'  North  .\menca.  i 

Z*.-.o  4  Cc  94^^!  36537  Crocker-ClUMns 
Vi-.iona.  Bar.*  :  -  .s:  Hdq.,  360  Unlveralty 
\-.'^       t'%.       \:-,.        •  -«i    M302 

Zan  !e  &  c.-.    :  !   -?-''2!W«V»    M'-r?an  O-jaranty 
T'-'ist    r:,>,ni p«r.v-     i'    N>*    y  ,r)c     23    Wail    3t 
N>w  York    N  Y    10015 

Zap  *  C'  M- -S-J !  ♦-•-♦»  v.-*  Kr.itlar.d  \It- 
•r.An'^  SA-:.:r.\.  Bar.ic  i«  ^-^e  d"  a>8*.  n 
.Vtaas     03  1 06 

Zeii».-o  ;>5-208,'^ ,< :  :  N(?::».n  W  Q.  <fc  Co.. 
Inc      iiS   K    0:;ve   A.-      Bir^wr.lc     Calif. 

Z«i  A  r>  .-,  <i  Hix^-Sf'j  M^'-hanta  Na- 
tional Ba  s.  i  :-  ^  r  *  '  ;:i<llan»po- 
ll«-  c/o  ;ym.v  :>■[  -  ;■  s  \(,.r  ,1  an  St.,  In- 
l;ar.ap<>:'.i     LN   4^2!  h 

.'e:^.  V  C  h  35  602:212-  Crocier-CltlMns 
Na:;t  na.  Bank.  811  W.  Sixth  8t  .  Lob  .\nif^lf< 
CA    ^0064 

Z«nda  it  Company  83-«oe3108  Park  Na- 
tion*! Bank.  Trust  Dept  P  O  Box  51 1  Knox- 
vllle.  TN  37901. 

Zeph  Sc  Co,  41-fl<H,5ItJ8  N'>'r-..-.w«i-«Tn  N»- 
■•.nr.a.:  Ba  lit  of  Mlnn«»poll«.  Seventh  A  Mat- 
i    '•   <■     .Vl::me»polU.   Minn    SMflO 

?.^  "*  4  Co.  (  c) .  33-83329  M    P^rv   f>r,.nsyl- 
a:  ;a  Bank.  P«rscnaJ  Trust    :>:        --^    Box 
■*Hrt    :'hi:idelphl»,  PA  19101 

■■--  93-6060308    United    S:a:o8   Na- 

:i.j!.a     Ba -K  of  Oregon,  U.O.  Box  3168,  Port- 
land       R    ^^206. 

'r''^-  ,t  ^\j  04-«2'M3''  V^'jr  Fr.^'.and  Mer- 
-:-.,ar,-.,  VatlonaJ  Ba  s  J.8  .-^-a--"  -It.  Bo«ton 
-VlaAs    J210e. 

Zla  Investment  Company  la-f)  86-6013110. 
Bank  of  New  Mexico,  Tnost  Dept ,  330  Oold 
3  W  p  o  Box  1830.  Albuquerque.  NM  87103 
Zlegler  St  Co.,  First  National  B«mk  of  South- 
western Michigan.  310  M*ln  St..  NUes  iilch 
40130 

Zlfa  and  Company  87-6117978.  Zlons  First 
National  Bank.  238  S.  Main  Street.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84110.  (Industry  Fund  of  America 
Inc.) 

ZUoh  &  Co.  06-6078448  Merchants  Bank  & 
Tnist  Company.  Norwalk.  Conn.  06886. 

Zlmco  &  Co.  04-6172463  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2018.  Boston  Mass 
03106 

Zlnk  &  Co    13-8030806    Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust   Company   of   New   York.   23   Wall   St 
New  Tork,  NT.  10015 

Zip  &  Co    04-6115368    New  England  Mer- 
chant*  National    Bank,    136   Devonshire   3t 
Boston.  Mass.  02107 

Zone  ft  Co  04-6236157  John  Hancock  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  200  Berkeley 
St.,  Boston,  MasB.  03117 

Zuram  ft  Co.  38-6147733.  Continental  nil- 
nols  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago.  331  8.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago  lU. 
60690 

Zyaco  54-6087410.  VlrglnU  National  Bank 
PO.  Box  1079.  Bristol.  Va.  34301 

P*«T  n  — MUNCIPALS  WTfH  ttOMTSTSS  BT  STATXS 

Alabuma 

Aaiwicaa  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. MoUle,  Ala.;   George  ft  Company. 

Blrmlngfaam  TTusrt  NaUocjal  Bank,  113  N 
Xnb.  St..  Birmingham  3,  Ala  Lynspen  ft 
Company.  Turner  ft  Co. 

City    NaUonal    Bank   of   Tuscaloosa,    2301 
Broad  St.,  Box  2809,  Tuscalooaa.  AL  36401 
Tuscaloosa  CNB  Company,   (BCEF) 

Kxchange  Security  Bank,  317  N.  30th  St.. 
Birmingham,  AL:  Hubco. 

First  Alabama  Securities.  Inc  .  P.O.  Box  174. 
Montgomery,  a:     r>*  t  Company 

First  Natlona.  Ba  «  15  n.  Royal  St.  Mo- 
bile 4,  AL;  AtistUl  ft  Co. 
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P"r^-  Narn  !iii.  Bank,  c'o  Trust  Dept.,  P  O. 
Box  880.  HuntBvUle,  AL  38804;  Spraglow 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Birmingham  PC 
Boar  11007,  Birmingham.  AL  352ir2  Birco. 
Kenneburt  ft  Company,  Sonco 

FU»t  Natlona:  Bank  if  M  «.v  -  -r ,  3 
Commerce  St.,  M  :  v  «^ -TY  m  ;vi_  ;  x  ft 
Co, 

Flret  Natlona  B«jiic  of  Tuskalooaa,  PO 
Box  300.  Tuscalooaa,  AL  T". •^ k a l-o*i«- Castle 
and  Company 

Merchants  National  Ba:.x  jf  Mjoue  108 
St.  Francis  St..  P  O.  Bok  2537  Mobile  AL 
38801;  FlnleyftCo.  (AJX>),  Merit  ft  Co.  (C), 
Ward  ft  Co   (H). 

Odese-Marun.  Inc.  416  Flwt  NaUonal 
Bidg     Birmingham.  3.  AL:  Ode  mar 

d:au?    NaUonal    Bank    of    Alabama.    Trust 
Dept..  251   Johnson  St.  Decatur.  AL  36801 
Statewlck  A  Co    (A.B.  C.  D) 

Tliomton  Mohr  Parish  ft  Gauntt,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  196,  Montgomery  1,  Ala.;  Thomo  ft  Co. 

Troy  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Troy,  Ala 
Car  Company. 

Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept  .  60  Commerce  St  .  P  O  Box  2191.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  361 U;   Ubat  A  Co 

Universal    SecvirlUee    CorporaUon.    Brown 
Marx  Bldg  ,  Birmingham,  Ala.  S8203    U8ECO. 
AUuka 
Alaska  Central  Bank  and  Tr\ist  Company 
Pouch  7077,  807  O  St.,  Anchorage,  AK  99601 
Pebakft  Co. 

Alaska  NaUonal  Bank  of  Fairbanks,  Trust 
Dept,  Northword  Bldg,  Fairbanks  AK 
99701     Alnaba  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Anchorage,  The  P  O 
Box  720.  Anchorage,  AK:   Atflrst  ft  Co. 

National  Bank  of  .A:a.^!ci  Box  600,  Anchor- 
age, AK  99601     Naba  t.^.<a   v  Co. 

Ar-.^     1,, 

Arizona  Bank,  The  44  a  Monroe,  Phoenix 
AZ     Bodco  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Arlaona,  Box  2669 
Phoenix,  AZ  86"  1'  apsco.  Flmat  ft  Co 
Manaco  and  Cc      I-  .5<      ft  Oo, 

Pioneer  Bank  of  Arizona,  PO  Box  3012 
Phoenix,   AZ   88001:    Biarkel   ft  Co 

Republic  Trust  ft  Security,  Suite  3116. 
Townehouse  Tower.  Phoenix,  AZ  86013;  Re- 
com  ft  Co  ,  Recourt  ft  Co  ,  Reprlv  ft  Co  Re- 
tire ft  Co 

Southern  Arlaona  Bank  ft  Trust  Company 
PO  Box  1871.  Tucaon.  AZ  88703.  Arlaeo  Pt- 
maco.  Sabatco  (B.  E.  H) 

Transamarlca  TlUe  Insurance  Company  of 
Arlaona.  Trust  Dept..  114  W  Adams  St  PO 
Box  13038,  Phoenix,  AZ  86003    Trait  ft  Co 

United  Bank  of  Arizona,  PO  Box  2908 
Phoenix,  AZ  86036  Cuban  ft  Co,  Oucom  ft 
Co  Oucourt  ft  Co  .  Oupen  ft  Co  Oupriv  ft  Co 

Valley  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  P  O  Box 
71,  Phoenix,  AZ  86001  Valben  ft  Co  (c)  Val- 
com  ft  Co.  (H).  Valveet  ft  Co.  (d),  c/o  In- 
vestment Dept..  Vanaba  ft  Co.  (ABF>  Vam~ 
bee(H).  '" 

Arlainjaa 

Cltlaens  Bank  of  Jonesboro.  Jonesboro 
AR  72401 ;  Ridge  and  Company. 

Commercial  National  Bank  of  Uttle  Rock 
200  Main.  PO  Box  1331.  UtUe  Rock.  AR 
72303  Doric  and  Company,  Kdlee  and 
Company. 

First  American  National  Bank,  120  Main 
North  LltUe  Rock.  AR  72119;  Fanby  and 
Company. 

First  National  Bank  In  UtUe  Rock,  Trust 
Dept.    Third    ft    Louisiana    Sts  .    Box    1471 
UtUe  Rock.  AR  72303  : 

Ibis  and  Co. 

Lark  and  Co, 

Rlson  and  Co, 

First  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  Pyramid  Ufe  Bldg  UtUe  Rock  AR 
73301 

McOehee,  Gordon  and  Company. 

Pyramid  and  Company 
First  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  PO 
Box  739,  Conway.  AR  73032:   Tawnoc   (B) 
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Merchants  National  liar.K  rt.  Smith,  AR: 
K  W  P  Company 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Pine  Bluff, 
PO.  Box  8208.  Pine  Bluff,  AR  71801: 

Beltru  ft  Co. 

Comflxand  Co.  (H) 

Kenstock  and  Co. 

Simmons  First  National  Bank  of  Pine 
Bluif,  Pine  Bluff,  AR; 

Rushwood  ft  Co. 

Slmtrust  ft  Co. 

Was  ft  Co. 

State  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  160.  Tex- 
arkana.  AR;  Conunerclal  Investment  Com- 
pany 

Union  National  Bank  of  Uttle  Rock.  Trust 
Dept  .  PO    Box  1541.  UtUe  Rock.  AR  72201: 

Kranu  ft  Co. 

MusrepftCo.  (BF) 

Unark  ft  Co.  (B) 

Young  ft  Co    (ABCH) 

Warren  Bank,  Warren,  AR:  Warark  Com- 
pany. 

Worthen  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  401  hialn 
St..  UtUe  Rock,  AR:  Borworth  Company. 

CaliftjTyiia 
Adams-Pastnow  Company.  215  W.  Seventh 
3t.,  Los  Angeles  14,  CA ;  Adfas  Co. 

Ahmaneon  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  9145 
WUahlre  Blvd..  Beverly  HUls,  CA:   Abatco. 

Bank  of  A.  Levy,  P.O.  Box  273.  Oxnard,  CA: 

Balco. 

Levy  bank. 

Levy  court. 

Levytrust. 

Bank  of  America  NT.  ft  ajk...  11  Seventh 
St..  Loe  Angeles.  CA  90014. 

Amln  ft  Co 

Calen  ft  Co. 

Canve  ft  Co. 

Clflc  ft  Co. 

Dev   ft  Co. 

Dietrich  ft  Co. 

Finn  ft  Co. 

Goal  ft  Co. 

Kara  ft  Co. 

Path  ft  Co. 

Plre  ft  Co. 

Tranaoap  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  America  N  T  ft  S.A..  680  3  Spring 
St  .  Loe  Angeles.  CA  90014. 

Bake  ft  Co. 

Beach  ft  Co. 

Berdo  ft  Co. 

Citrus  ft  Co. 

Coast  ft  Co. 

Cook  ft  Co. 

Crown  ft  Co. 

Grove  ft  Co. 

HlUs  ft  Co. 

Jewel  ft  Co. 

Pomo  ft  Co. 

Sand  ft  Co. 

Sanval  ft  Co. 

Sopen  ft  Co. 

Spring  ft  Co. 

Ven  ft  Co. 
Wood  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  America  NT  ft  S  A  .  P  O  Box  3152. 
Terminal  Annex.  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90064: 
Lacor  ft  Co 

Bank   of   America.   NT    ft   SA.,   PO.    Box 
2558.  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90064 
Af  as  ft  Co. 
Alcor  ft  Co. 
Chan  ft  Co. 
Coma  ft  Co. 
Corla  ft  Oo. 
Deca  ft  Co. 
Bncap  ft  Co. 
Enter  ft  Co. 
Ftmal  ft  Co. 
Flett  ft  Co. 
Inre  ft  Co. 
Pam  ft  Oo. 
Rocla  ft  Co. 
Stal  ft  Oo. 
Unlft  Co 
Valp  ft  Co. 
Van  ft  Co. 
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Wor  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  America  NT.  ft  8.A.,  PO  Box  3635 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90054 

Church,  L.A.  ft  Co. 

NUftCo. 

Nora  ft  Co. 

Scrlpps  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  America,  NT.  ft  8.A  ,  485  California 
St,,  San  Francisco  4,  CA ;  E^scro  ft  Co, 

Bank  of  America  NT.  ft  8. A.,  Corporate 
Agency  Division,  P.O.  Box  3416,  Rlncon  An- 
nex, San  Francisco,  CA  94120 : 

Calecon  ft  Co. 

Euro- American. 

Fund  of  Natlona. 

TrlluxftCo. 

Trlven  ft  Co. 

Trl  Real  ft  Co. 

United  Growth. 

United  Income  and  Growth. 

U.S.I.  Venture. 

Bank  of  America  NT.  ft  8.A..  P.O.  Box 
7763.  Bank  of  America  Plasa,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94120; 

Autolns  ft  Co. 

Baba  ft  Co. 

Bacop  ft  Co. 

Bamac  ft  Co. 

Bata  ft  Co. 

Beep  ft  Co. 

Bishop  ft  Co. 

Boa  ft  Co. 

Bol  ft  Co. 

Boldt  ft  Co. 

Cesta  ft  Co. 

Chlco  ft  Co. 

Ch  annex. 

Church  ft  Co. 

Corlnt  ft  Co. 

Cortru  ft  Co. 

Dlcot  ft  Co. 

East  ft  Co. 

Emben  ft  Co. 

Emdlv  ft  Co. 

GlannLnl  Co. 

O  meter  ft  Co. 

Hammer  ft  Co. 

Jim  &  Co. 

Jose  ft  Co. 

Keoft  Co. 

Kit  ft  Co. 

Lakeside  ft  Co. 

Marin  ft  Co. 

Merl  ft  Co. 

Monterey  ft  Co. 

North  ft  Co. 

Open  ft  Co. 

Paclns  ft  Co. 

Pad  ft  Co. 

Pen  ft  Co. 

Premlns  ft  Co. 

Properties  Fund. 

Puna  ft  Co. 

Sacton  ft  Co. 

Stock  ft  Co. 

Thoreau  ft  Co. 

Ttwaft  Co. 

Translns  ft  Co. 

Unsub  ft  Co. 

Valley  ft  Co 

Vlv  ft  Co. 

World  ft  Co 

Bank  of  California.  NJi..  P.O.  Box  64208. 
Loa  Angeles,  CA  90038: 

Creative  ft  Co. 

Fleet  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  California.  N.A.,  P.O.  Box  60477, 
Loe  Angeles.  CA  90060: 

Bocla  ft  Co.  (A). 

Boat  ft  Co. 

Bostfund  ft  Co.  (F). 

Calif,  ft  Co.  (F). 

Crlm  ft  Co.  (F). 

KmI  ft  Co. 

Pa  ft  Co.  (F) . 

Persia  ft  Co.  (B). 

Petla  ft  Co.  (C). 

Seaplan  ft  Co.  (F). 

South  ft  Co.  (D). 
Tarlm  ft  Co.  (F) . 
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Transpacl  &  Co.  (F) . 

Vai...h  &  Co 

Bank  of  California.  N.A  .  PO   Box  861.  San 
Bernardino,  CA  &204:J 

Amno  4  Co. 

Pamno  &  Co. 

Pemno  ft  Co. 

Tamno  &  Co 

Bank    of   California.   N.A.,   861   Sixth  Ave  , 
San  Diego,  CA  92101:  Pride, 

Bank  of  California,  N.A.,  400  California  St. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94120. 

.\ge  &  Co 

.Amexfund  ft  Co. 

Bar*  i  Co 

Beck  &  Co 

Comfsic  ft  Co. 

Comfund  ft  Co. 

Cortaci  &  Co. 

Cramfund  ft  Co. 

Flxfund  ft  Co. 

Pood  4  Co 

Piiiifund  &  Co. 

Gen.fuiid  ft  Co. 

Oltfund  &  Co, 

GleUs  &  C^o 

Incf  und  A  Co 

Ingenfund  A  Co, 

Invesco  ft  Co,  (Commonwealth  Investment 

Co.) 

Mills  Partnership, 

.Mut  &  Co 

Orbarr.  &  Co, 

Pa-'fund  A  Co. 

Penpro  A  Co. 

Ply  A  Co 

F*rlvact  A  Co. 

Ret  A  Co. 

Rucal  ft  Co. 

Safund 

Stocfund  ft  Co. 

Wynfund  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  Cant<5n,  555  Montgomery  St..  San 
PraiiCiaco  30   CA      Canton  ft  Co. 

Ba.ik    of    Marin     PO     Box   600.    1108   Fifth 
Ave  .    Sar.    Rafael     CA    94902       Banmar    Co. 

Bank   of  Montreal.  333  California  St..  San 
Francisco  4    CA    Mon.san  A  Co. 

Bank  of  .Sacramenui.  632  J  St..  Sacramento, 
CA  95809     Bansac 

Bank  of  Tokyo  of  CallfomU,  64  Sutter  St., 
San  Pranclsoo,  CA  94120: 

Ban  to  A  Co, 

Bantok  A  Co, 

Batok  A  Co 

Togln  A  Co 

Tokal  A  Co 

Banks  Huntley  A  Company,  634  S.  Spring 
St  .  L<*  Angeles,  CA 

Huntbaxik 

Paled  A  C-ompany, 

Bateman    Elchler  ft  Co,,  453  8    Spring  St., 
L.)6  Angeles.  CA  90013: 

Baler  A  Co. 

EBBCO 

Beckman  A  Co,  Inc.,  11  S.  Church  St.,  Lodl, 
CA:  Mln  Oo 

Beverly  HlUs  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  908, 
Beverly  Hills,  CA: 

Bev  A  Co. 

Pudger  A  Co. 

New  A  Oo. 

Rauco  (c). 

8y  A  Co. 

Bingham,    Walter    ft    Hurry,    Inc  ,    629    8 
Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90014     Blnco 

Bryan    John  M  ,  155  Montgomery  S;     San 
Francisco,  CA  90004: 

Cab  A  Co 
Job  ft  Oo. 

Buena  Park   Securities    Incorp<:irated    S336 
Beach  Blvd     Buena  Park    CA  90620     Busec 

California    Bankers    TYust    Company.    One 
Wllshlre  Bldg    624  S   Grand  Ave  ,  Los  Angeles 
CA  90017: 
Calb  ft  Co. 
CBTA  Oo. 
Dak  A  Co. 
Oar  A  Co. 
Gould  ft  Co. 
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McGln  A  Oo 

M:o  A  C« 

Rogi^ld  A  Oj 

California  Investors  3544  W  Olympic  Blvd, 
L<TS  Angeles,  CA  90018    Calvest 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerc*.  i California), 
64S  8  Spring  St  Loe  Angelee,  CA  90014: 
Steven  A  Co 

Canadlar.  Bank  of  Commerce  i  Cal If ornla ) , 
344  Pine  Si  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  90004 :  Steven 
Ar  Co 

Cantor,  Fitzgerald  A  Co..  Inc  ,  Box  1102 
Beverly  Hills    CA     Jay  A  Co 

Central  Cashiering  Corporation.  400  8 
Beverly  Dr  ,  Beverly  HUls,  CA  90313: 

Funds  International  Ltd. 

Punco. 

Centra:  Valley  National  Bank.  801-30th 
Ave  .  Oakland  CA  94612  Wa4deli  A  Com- 
pany 

Century  Securities  Company,  8421  Wllshlre 
Bivd     Beverly  HUls.  CA  90211;  Seeco 

Oltlzen*  Commercial  Trust  A  Savings  Bank 
of  Pasadena.  225  E  Colorado  St..  Pasadena 
CA    Vlro  A  Co 

City  National  Bank  of  Beverly  Hills,  P  O. 
Box  i;4I  Beverly  Hills  CA  Clasul  A  Co.; 
Keyoh  A  Co  ,  Palmart  ft  Co.:  Sulda  ft  Co.; 
Wilrox  Co 

Commonwealth  National  Bank  of  San 
Praclsco  455  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Frandsoo, 
CA  94104  Keogh  A  C^2  .  Pacveq  A  Co,,  Slra  A 
Co.;  Welcom  A  Co, 

Communny  Bank  of  San  Joee.  Ill  W.  St. 
John  St  San  Jt»e,  CA  951 13  Marjon  A  Com- 
pany 

County  Bank  of  Santa  Cruz  PO  Box  837, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  Aget  A  Co  ;  Oortet  ft  Co.; 
Privet  &  Co 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co  Water  A  Mendo- 
cino St8..  Long  Beach  2  CA  Craig  Securities 
Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank  9354  Wll- 
shlre Blvd  Beverlv  HUls  CA  90312  Erly  A 
Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  300  Main 
St  .  Chlco    CA   95926     Butte  A   Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  2145  Fres- 
no St     Fresno    CA  93717     Vale  A  Co 

Croker-Cltlzens  National  Bank,  611  W. 
Sixth  St  .  Los  Angeles   CA  90054; 

Nem  A  Co 

Xemp  A  Oo    (C!  , 

Zen  A  Co    i  H  t, 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  439  AJva- 
rado  St  ,  Monterey  Calif  Monterey,  CA 
93940     Anza  A    Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  S93-13th 
St  Oakland  CA  94604  Knowco,  Frank 
Knowlton  A   Co     Oak  A  Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  250  Uni- 
versity Ave  ,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94302    Zalto  A  Co 

Crtjcker-Cltlzens  NaUonal  Bank.  82  8  Lake 
Ave     Pasadena,  CA  91101:   Kolo  A  Co 

CrtKker-Cltizens  National  Bank,  4077  Main 
St      Riverside    CA   92601      Uslde  A    Co 

Crocker- Citizens  National  Bank,  4O0  Capi- 
tal  Mai;    Sacramento    CA   95808     Jav   A  Co 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank  Trust 
Dept  1  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94120 

Bu£h  A  Co    (b). 

Canb  A  Co    iH) 

Delmo  A  Co,  (c). 

Oeary  A  Co,  (c). 

Hooper  A  Co.  (A). 

Lick  A  Co    (h). 

Mason  A  Co.  (h). 

Pine  A  Co.  (F) . 

Rovco  iF). 

Sutler  A  Co.  (A). 

Xact  A  Co. 

Yerba  A  Co    (C)  . 

Cr:>ck€r-Citlzens  National  Bank.  1  San- 
some  St  ,  San  Pranclsoo.  CA  94120  Arthur 
ACo 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  101  W. 
Santa  Clara  St  San  Joee  CA  95108  WUlow 
A  Co 

Crocker-Citizens  NaUonal  Bank,   167  Sec- 
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ond  K->-     Ha.    «.* ^.    «t  Co..  CA  »440:     VUteo 

*Cc 

_  Crtx-tfr-v  :■./<•;..*       Nation*.       B«r.»        1203 

^>urtii  at  ,  i*.".   HATae.    CA  *-l*OJ     R*.'»e:   ,k 

Co. 

Crockw-Cttlxen*  Nations,  H«.n«  ^IJ  N 
Broadway.  3*nt*  Ana.  CA  ^3701      Tar.a  .4  C3o. 

Crocker-CUlz«ni  Natiur.au  Baxii  d*nt« 
B«rti«ra    CA   i3  U73     Ct'.r.Sat   Co 

Crocfc»r-Clt:ae.-..»  .SatioOAi  B*nJt.  1300 
Third  3'     SfcTit*  .«:...- A       A  iOtOl:  lea  ft  Co. 

Cr.H:ker-Citiz«:  J      .S'auonal      Bank,      14730 
Ventura    B.»d       dhernian    <Jat8      CA     J14<XJ 
Fern  *  Co 

Currier  It  Car!s«n  lac  Jiu  '*  S^veaUl 
St.,    L..«    An^je.?*    ;♦     CA      Wjoici. 

Dae  I:;veis-;r.?:.-.  C<  4300  Long  B«*ch 
Bivd     Long   Bea.-n.   CA   90807: 

Daco 

Dncpro. 

Dae  3«curttlM.  Inc.,  4301  Long  B«ach  Bird  . 
Loa«(  a?acfi   CA  00807:  Sbixi  ft  Oo 

Decade  MAna^ment  CorporaUcn  833:  E 
Thl.'d   St      IX5waey     CA    X)-J4i      Decade 

Denipaey-Tegeier  t  d,  ,  inc..  aiO  W 
SaTeiiLh  St  Lob  A.i.<eie«  14.  CA:  Demtea 
ftOc. 

K-vans,  MacCorTnaci  ft  Co  Inc  ,  463  3 
Spna^  S-.     U«  A:.j;e.es  13,  CA     Pew-Co 

Exchange  Bant  P.O.  Box  30©,  Santa  Rosa 
CA  *6403 

Bur  bant  .4  Co. 

Doy;e  ,4  C' 

ManviUe  dk  Co. 

Redemp  Co 

PairrriAn  fe  Co..  210  W  Seventh  St..  Loa 
Aa^eles  ;+  v\\    Palrco. 

Pirmers  and  Uerchanta  Trust  Company 
of  Un,?  B,?ach.  303  Pine  Ave.,  Long  Baacb 
CA  i<»:i 

Pampk. 

Parmco 

Hdier  Secuntiee.  c/o  Oentral  Caahlerlng 
Corporation  400  S  Sever' v  Dr  ,  Beverly  Hills. 
CA  90313    Pldco 

financial  Opp<3r-un:tief  Incorporated.  P.O. 
B.  X  5i.rr-T  rertn;iiai  Annex.  Loa  Angeles.  CA 
9U060     Plnopp 

Ptrst  Amencai-.  Title  Insurance  *  Trust 
Co,  431  N  Mam  3anla  Ana.  CA  Kenpar  \- 
Co 

Plrst  California  Company.  Incorporated 
847  S  Spring  St.,  Loa  Angeles  14.  CA:  Kcee 
Co 

Plrst    California    Company.    Incorporated. 
3«X)  -Wontgomery  St..  San  Francisco  30    CA 
Bfcee  Co 

First  Nation*.  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
437  N  Euchd  Or.  .arto.  CA :  Arnold  and  Com- 
pan  y 

Plr^t  Natlona.  Bank  of  Orange,  c/o  Trust 
Dept  101  E  Chapman  Ave  p  Q.  Box  3*9. 
Orange    CA  926«fi     Bqnaro  ft  Co. 

First  Vationa.  Bank  oT  San  Diego.  P.O  Box 
1311    3an  Diegi,  !i   CA: 

Blaco 

lAne  *  Compa.nv 

M<>oc, 

First  Satic:  A.  Bank  of  San  Jose.  P.O.  Box 
1000    9an  Jose    CA 

Fango  ft  Co. 

Jooe  ft  Oo. 

Sanio  ft  Co. 

First  Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
130  E.   First  St,  Long   Beach.  CA  90803: 

Atnaa  ft  Co. 

Bona  ft  Co. 

Longbea  ft  Co 

First  Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
587  E.  Colorado  Blvd.  Box  1083,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103:  Sanbara  ft  Co. 

FlT»t  Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
aoi  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA: 

Banec 

vVestoank  *  C-ompany 

Foundation  for  Education,  Suite  1216,  3440 
Wlishlre  Blvd.,  Loe  Angeles.  CA  9000S:  Julia 
ft  Co. 

Foundation  Funds  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc., 
Suite  1316.  3440  Wllsblre  Blvd..  Loe  Angeles, 
CA  90006:  Julia  ft  Co. 


Fredrick  Oregory  ft  Company.  OU  W.  Sixth 
St  ,  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90017    Oreg  ft  Co. 

PuUarton  Foundation.  Suite  1316.  3440 
Wlishlre  Blvd  .  Loa  Angeles.  CA  90006  JulU 
<<  Co 

a«e.  Hugh.  Asaoclates.  Inc.,  801  California 
St..  Suite  711.  San  Francisco,  CA  Oee  ft 
Company 

Oolden  VM-f  V'itional  Bank,  130  Mont- 
gomery St.  Sa..  Francisco,  CA:  Oold  and 
Company. 

Henderson.  R.J  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  631  8.  Spring 
St..  Loa  Angeles  14,  CA:  Hendbor. 

Hong  Kong  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. SO  Sutter  St.  San  Francisco  4,  CA.: 
Fox  Thompaon  ft  Co, 

Independent  Securities  Corporation,  301  E 
Colorado  Blvd.  Suite  938.  Pasadena,  CA 
01101 :  Cameo. 

Investors'  Advlsofr  Services.  1410  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg  .  San  Diego,  CA  93101: 
SAI  Company 

Jeffenea  ft  Company.  Inc.,  618  S.  Spring 
St..  Loa  Angeles,  CA  90014:  Jefco. 

J-nes  Coegrrve  *  Miller.  81  S.  Euclid  Ave  . 
r'aaaolena    CA     Jonee.  V.  L. 

J  :  !>«  w..;i.inL  H  ft  Co.,  463  S.  Spring  St  , 
Ij:»    \  :/<■(■.•<       A  90013     HalJer.  Helen  E. 

Karr  A  C  &  Co.,  3870  Wllahlre  Blvd.,  Loe 
.Angeles  5.  CA:  Klvco. 

Kroesen  and  Company.  Inc.,  300  Wllsblre 
Ave  .  Anaheim.  CA:  Beekay  Co 

Lang-Lasaer  ft  Co.  Inc  .  8888  Wlishlre 
Blvd.  Beverly  Hills.  CA  90311     LNL  Co 

Loa  Angeles  Investment  Company.  8460 
W  Vernon  Ave  ,  Loe  Angeles  8.  CA:  Lain 
ft  Co. 

Loe  Angeles  Stock  Clearing  Corporation. 
315    W     Seventh    St.,    Los    Angeles    14,    CA: 

Ladlv  ft  Co. 

LAS. 

Maclntyre.  P  N  ft  Co  .  Inc  .  310  W  Seventh 
St..  Los  Angeles.  CA  90014:   Patco 

Manning  Securities.  Inc..  44  Montgomery 
St..  San  Franctaco.  CA  94104:  Manning  ft  Co 

Marache  TV.ffif-mvre  i  C<  534  S  Spring 
St  ,  1>«  Ari^r.f.s    OA     }Aat-k'i 

Me.-nii.n:o.s  Ba:.*.  if  Rl'.hnioi.U  California. 
Trusi.  Dept  Ninth  *  Macdonald  Ave..  Blch- 
mo-nd    CA  *4aCl. 

D.  wat  &  Co.  (F). 

F^:-<laiar  ft  Co.  (B). 

Mei  .hanlcs  ft  Co.  (C) . 

f'aulor  ft  Co. 

Merrill  Luther  Kalts  ft  Co.,  310  W.  7th  St . 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90014:  Mar  Co 

Nei:*^n  waft  Co.,  Inc.,  368  E.  Olive  Ave., 
B'orbank,  CA:  Zelaaco. 

Newport  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  1608. 
Newport  Beach.  CA  93883 :  Portco. 

Newport  Securities  Corp,  1617  Westclltf 
Drive,  Newport  Beach.  CA  93680  Newsco  ft 
Ca 

Noble.  Cooke,  Inc.,  618  S.  Spring  St ,  Loe 
Angeles,  CA    Elbon 

Norton  Simon  Foundation.  Suite  1216.  3440 
Wlishlre  Blvd  .  Loe  Angeles.  CA  90006:  Julia  ft 
Co. 

Norton  Simon,  Inc..  Suite  1218.  3440  Wli- 
shlre Blvd..  Loe  Angeles.  CA  90006:  Julia  ft 
Co. 

Norton  Simon,  Inc,  Museum  of  Art  .  Suite 
1216.  3440  WUshlre  Blvd  .  Loe  Angeles,  CA 
90006 

Oakland  Bank  of  Commerce,  P  O  Box  1020. 
Oakland  4  CA: 

Mount  (Sc  Co, 

Oakland  Commerce  Co. 

Read  ft  Co 

Ocean  Science  Capital  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  371.  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303:  Mayes  Co 

Osborne.  V  K  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  341  N  Beverly 
Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Kayco. 

Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Cor- 
poration, 301  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  CA: 

Clear  ft  Co. 

S.  F  Co 

Pacific  Company  of  California.  Suite  2900. 
One  Wlishlre  Bldg..  Loo  Angeles.  CA  90017 

Pa-sadena  Corporation,  818  E.  Colorado 
Blvd.  Pasadena.  CA  91101:   Pasco  ft  Co. 


Pioneer  National  Title  Insurance  Company, 
4S6   S.   Spring   St..    Los   Angeles.    CA    90064 
Natlco  ft  Co. 

Rutner.  Jackson  ft  Oray,  Inc..  til  W.  Sev- 
enth  St..   Loe   Angeles.   CA   90017:    Rutco. 

San  Diego  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  San 
DtegO,  CA  93101: 

Esdee  Company. 

Jobroco. 

Santas  Company 

Sanfra  ft  Co  .  460  McAllister  St..  San  Fran- 
clso.  CA  94103 

Santa  Barbara  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.. 
30  E  Cartllo  St  .  PO  Drawer  JJ.  Santa  Bar- 
bara.  CA  93I03:Sanbarco    (AB). 

Santa  Monica  Bank,  P.O.  Box  560.  Trust 
E>ept .  Santa  Monica,  CA  90408:  Sambank. 

Security  National  Bank.  3044  Franklin  St., 
Oakland.  CA:   Katz  ft  Co 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Ocean 
Blvd.   Long   Beach.   CA:    Plnaeoo. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  681  S. 
Spring  St..  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90013:  Toll  ft  Co. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  411  S.  Main 
St,   Loe  Angeles,  CA  90013: 

Cedco 

Dltco. 

Ebenco. 

Hlx  ft  Co. 

Nay  ft  Company. 

Paco 

Remraf  ft  Co. 

Truco. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
3097.  Terminal  Annex,  Loe  Angeles.  CA  90064: 

Fresco. 

Hermco. 

Lobe  ft  Co 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
64495  Terminal  Annex.  Loe  Angeles,  CA 
90064:   Cltco 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  3800  Main 
St  .  Riverside.  CA  93S01 :  Charles  ft  Company. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  301  A  St., 
San  Diego,  CA  93101:  Seabank  ft  Co. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
7763,  San  Francisco,  CA  94120: 

Pacific  Company. 

Pana  Co. 

Panaban  ft  Co. 

Penshare  Co. 

P.N  B.  Company. 

Seldel,  Morton  ft  Oo.  Investments,  458 
S.  Spring  St.,  Loe  Angeles  13,  CA:  Seldel, 
Morton. 

Smith,  Tllton  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1606  E.  17th  St., 
Suite  131  El  Patio  Bldg.,  PO  Box  11000, 
Santa  Ana.  CA  92711 :  Santans. 

Southern  California  First  National  Bank, 
CO  Trust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  109,  530  "B"  St., 
San  Diego.  CA  93113: 

Blaco  (A,  B) 

Calmut  Company. 

Lane  ft  Co.  (B.  C.  H). 

Moco,  San  Diego  City  Employees  Retire- 
ment System 

Samco. 

VMPCO.  Vanderbllt  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

Investment  Dept. 

Staats.  Wm  R  and  Co.,  640  S.  Spring  St., 
Loe  Angeles.  CA:  Macy  ft  Co. 

Stanford  Bank.  P.O.  Box  370.  Palo  Alto, 
CA  94302:  Putt  ft  Co. 

Strauss.  J.  S.,  ft  Co.,  166  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104: 

Held  ft  Co. 

Tbomasco. 

Taylor  and  Company,  439  N.  Bedford  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills.  CA  90310:  Tayco. 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company.  433 
S.  Spring  St..  Loe  Angelee.  CA  90054: 

Atlgo  ft  Co.,  Alaska  Title  Guaranty  Com- 
pany. 

Foundco,  TI  Corporation  (Of  California) 
Foundation. 

Natlco  ft  Co.,  Pioneer  National  Title  In- 
surance Company. 

Tlcal  ft  Co.,  TI  Corporation  (of  California) . 

Atlco  ft  Co. 

Pico  ft  Co. 

Satlco  ft  Co. 
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Tlcoft  Co. 

Utlat  ft  Co. 

Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Agency.  100  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94104:  Jake  ft  Co.  (g) . 

Transamerlca  Corporation,  Montgomery  St. 
at  Columbus  Ave  .  San  Francisco  11,  CA: 

Leroy  ft  Co, 

Rleser  ft  Co, 

Turner-Polndexter  ft  Co  .  634  S.  Spring  St  , 
Los  Angeles  14,  CA:  Teepee  &  Co. 

Union  Bank.  Box  2378,  Terminal  Annex,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  00054: 

Aldon  ft  Oo. 

Bac  ft  Co. 

Bona  ft  Co. 

Doc  ft  Co. 

Union  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  Fifth  ft  Flgueroti 
Ste  .  PO    Box  3100,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90064: 

Polet  ft  Co 

Union  Bank,  Trust  Dept  4.^5  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Comwel  ft  Co. 

Keogh  ft  Co. 

Pacveg  ftCo. 

Weloom  ft  Co. 

Union  Western  Securities  Corp.,  6506  Wli- 
shlre Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90048:  Uwesco. 

United  California  Bank.  9601  Wlishlre 
Blvd  ,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210: 

Amerlco. 

Bonner  Bee. 

Seco. 

United  California  Bank    Fresno,  CA: 

Stone  &  Company. 

United  California  Bank,  Trust  Division, 
P.O.  Box  3667,  Terminal  Annex  Los  Angelee, 
CA  90064: 

Ag  ft  Co. 

Beh  ft  Co. 

Dim  ft  Co. 

Hep  ft  Co. 

Hulten  &  Co. 

Lar  ft  Co. 

Lys  ft  Co. 

Parkway  &  Oo. 

Pas  ft  Co. 

Prima  ft  Co. 

Trad  ft  Co. 

Troy  ft  Co 

Vlrg  ft  Co. 

United  California  Bank.  534  West  Sixth  St., 
Loe  Angeles,  CA:  Orlmco, 

United  California  Bank,  600  S.  Spring  St  . 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90014: 

Chris  &  Oo. 

Dean  &  Co. 

Floyd  and  Company 

Muse  ft  Co. 

Schwan  ft  Co. 

Warn  ft  Co, 

Wayne  ft  Co. 

United  California  Bank,  14th  ft  Broadway 
Oakland,  CA  94607 :  Broadway  Co 

United  California  Bank.  405  Montgomery 
St..  San  Francisco,  c A  94104 

Montgomery  Co. 

Secnal  &  Co. 

United  States  National  Bank  of  San  Diego, 
Drawer  1550,  San  Diego  12,  CA: 

Aboo. 

Melco. 

Vanderbllt  Mutual  Fund,  Inc  .  210  W  Sev- 
enth   St..    Los    Angeles.    CA    90fil4      VMPCO 

Walker,  M,  S..  &  Co  126  I/x-ust  Ave  Long 
Beach  2,  CA:  Cralee  &  Co 

Walston  &  Co  265  Montgomnery  St  .  San 
Francisco,  CA  94104    Ml-splne  &  Co  ' 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  1401  Broadway.  Oakland 
4    CA    Oftkmont  ft  Co 

Wells  ParRo  Bank,  1011  Tenth  St  .  Sacra- 
mento 7  CA    Kaymont  &  Co 

Wells  FarRo  Bank.  201  Main  St..  Salinas, 
CA:  Salmont  &  Co, 

Wells  Pargo  Bank,  Box  3829.  San  Francisco, 
CA  94120:  Tal  ft  Co 

Wells  Fargo  Bank.  San  Pranclsco,  CA 
94120:  Calvar  "C  "  ft  Co 

Wells  Pargo  Bank,  Box  3820,  San  Pranclsco, 
CA  94120: 
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Aalns  ft  Co. 

Calwefi  "A"  ft  Co, 

Plrefund  ft  Co 

Wells  Paxgo  Bank  464  California  St..  San 
Pranclaco  30,  CA 

.Alco  &  C<i 

American  Securities  Comp>any. 

Cable  ft  Co. 

Calmont  &  Co. 

E^astslde  &  Co. 

Pamar  ft  Go. 

Paxgo  ft  Co 

Court  ft  Co 

Hatfield  ft  Co. 

Humban  &  Co. 

Lamont  &  Co. 

Leldmont  ft  Co. 

Momart  ft  Co. 

Penmont  &  Co. 

Raymond  ct  Co. 

Saoto  &  Co. 

.Stage  ft  Co. 

Stockmont  ft  Co. 

Wei  ft  Co 

Welsel  ft  Co. 

Wlft  &  Co, 

WelLs  Pargo  Bank.  101  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose 
8   CA    Sanmont  &  Co. 

Wells  Pargo  Bank  2144  Shattuck  Ave 
Berkeley  1    CA    Berkmont  &  Co 

Wheeler  ft  Crutlenden.  Incorporated  618 
S  Spring  St  .  Los  Angeles.  CA  Cruttenden  & 
Co  .  Inc 

William  O'Nell  ft  Co  Incorporated,  3450 
WUshlre  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90006:  Stll- 
leco.  Harry  M  Pain  &  Lee  Stlllman  as 
Trustees,  U.W.A.  John  Stlllman. 

Colorado 

American  National  Bank  of  Denver  Trust 
I>ept  ,  PC  Box  660  Denver,  CO  80201: 
Amerce  ft  Company, 

Anahank  &  Company. 

Anabee  &  Company 

Bansto  and  Company,  Bankstock  Fund. 
Inc 

WlBl  ft  Company,  Western  Indtistrlal 
Shares  Inc 

Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company  PO 
Box  5548  Terminal  Annex,  Denver,  CO  80217 
Centra  &  Co 

Central  Colorado  Bank,  Colorado  Springs. 
CO:  Cenco  Company. 

Collins,  Eatherton  &  Associates,  Inc.,  120 
16th  St    Denver  2.  CO    Heaa  ft  Co. 

Colorado  Commercial  Bank,  P.O.  Box  197, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO    CCB  Company 

Colorado  National  Bank  of  Denver.  P.O. 
Box  5168  Denver  17,  CO: 

.Aphon  ft  Co 

Cemar  ft  Co. 

Champa  ft  Co. 

Colnat  ft  Co. 

Orlffln  ft  Co. 

Wazee  &  Co. 

Colorado  Springs  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
1702.  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 

Colorado  Company. 

Cosbank  Company 

Denver  United  States  National  Bank,  Den- 
ver US    Center.  Denver,  CO  80217: 

.Alpine  ft  Co. 

.American  Growth  Fund,  Inc, 

.Amgro  &  Co. 

Dentru  &  Co. 

Funda  ft  Co. 

Henrj'  Co. 

Henry  ft  Co. 

Llnway  ft  Co. 

Mountru  ft  Co. 

Stout  ft  Co. 

Stout  ft  Co  Inc. 

Stoutco  Inc 

Trinsaft  Co 

Winston  ft  Co. 

Exchange  National  Bank  of  Colorado 
Springs,  P  O  Box  1051,  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 
Tejon  and  Company, 

Farmer  State  Bank,  PO,  Box  798.  Port  Mor- 
gan  CO  80701     Parb  ft  Co. 
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First  National   Bank,   464    Main    St..   P.O. 
Box  608,  Grand  Jtinctlon,  CO  81501 : 
Fifth  ft  Co    lAB). 
Grand  ft  Co 

Main  &  Co    (B) . 

Pifst  National  Bank  In  Boulder,  P  O  Box 
59,  Boulder   CO  80302 

Boflducap  ft  C* 

Boflrnst  Co 

First  Natlonai  Bank  In  Port  OolUns,  Box 
578,  Port  Coiims   CO  80621 

Plrst  Trust  ft  Co    iHi 

First  Fort  Collins  ft  Co.  (AB) 

First  Larimer  4  Co   (C) 

Plrst  Natlonai  Bank  In  Loveland.  Loveland, 
CO :  Lov  ft  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Colorado  Springs, 
PO  Box  1055 

Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Howdas  &  Co. 

Preston  Co. 

Winday  Co. 

Firm  National  B<uxk  of  Denver  PC. 
Box  5825  T.A     Denver    CO  80217 

Centwofund  ft  Oo.,  c  o  Trust  Dept. 

Centfund  ft  Co 

Gryfund  ft  Co  Founders  Mutual  Deposi- 
tors Corporation 

Merfund  ft  Co 

Terminal  Annex   B^jx  5928  Dake  ft  Co. 

Trust  Dept    P  O   Box  5808  T  A. 

Cub  ft  Co 

Interbal  ft  Co, 

Intercom  ft  Co,  Hamilton  Futtire  Fund, 
Inc 

Intergro  ft  Co, 

Meth  ft  Co    (H> 

Temptco 

Trust  Dept  ,  P  O  Box  5886  T  A  ,  Hamllfund 
ft  Co, 

Plrst  Natlonaj  Bank  of  Englewood.  Bngle- 
wood.  CO     P.rbanc  &  Company 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Port  Morgan,  Fort 
Mo.-^a-n   CO  80701: 

Pormog  Co 

Court  Street  Co.  (A-H) . 

Din  vested. 

FMrs*  Natlona!  Bank  of  Pueblo,  P.O. 
Box  156,  Pueblo  CO:  Busol   F  N   ft  Co, 

Plrst  Trust  Corporation.  444  Sherman  St., 
Denver,  CO: 

Cust  ft  Co. 

Era  ft  Co. 

Pra  ft  Co. 

FTC  ft  Co. 

Hark  ft  Co. 

R:t  ft  Co, 

Tlr  &  So. 

Mullen.  J  K  ,  Corporation,  2021  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg  Denver  2.  CO  Laso  ft 
Company. 

Poudre  Valley  National  Bank  of  Fort  Col- 
lins. Port  Collins,  CO: 

Portrus  &  Co 

Peevee  &  Co 

Pueblo  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box 
639,  Pueblo,  CO  81002:  Court  Street  Co 
(A-H). 

Security  National  Bank  PO  Box  5686.  Den- 
ver. CO  :  Secure  ft  Company 

Sharp.  Leonard  S  Box  106  Colorado 
Springs.  CO    Shartag  ft  €<< 

Standart  ft  Main  Inc  ,  770  Grant  St  Den- 
ver, CO  80203,  Marcharlou.  Inc 

Connecticut 

Advest  Co.,  Six  Central  Row,  Hartford.  CT 

06103: 

Dlnvestco, 

Payvest  &  Oo, 

Syndvest  ft  Co, 

Aetna  Insurance  Company  55  Elm  St., 
Hartford.  CT  06115:   Cottage  ft  Co 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Securities 
Section  Cashiers  Dept     151  Partnlngton  Ave 
Hartford    CT  06115 

Sepaco  One  ft  Co 

Sepaco  Two  ft  Co. 

Sepaco  Three  &  Co. 

Sepaco  Pour  ft  Oo. 

< 
t 

/ 


Kir«n 
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8ep«co  rjve  a  Oo. 
8ep»co  Six  k  Co. 
3«p«co  Seven  A  Co. 
Sepaco  Eigne  *  Oo. 
Sejjmco  Nine  h  Co. 
Sep<K»  Ten  &  Co 
3«p*co  Sleven  A  Go 
3ep«co  Twelve  &  Co. 
S«p«co  Thineen  &  Co 
Sep«co  Pourt««n  A  Cto 
S«p«co  Flft««n  *  Oo 
3ep*oo  Sixteen  A  Co 
3ep*co  SeTenteeo  *  Co. 
3ep«co  Klghieen  at  Co 
S«p«oo  Nineteen  4t  Co 
3ep»co  Twenty  4t  Cc 
Broofa,  L  U  ,  Cheeter   CT 
Brooka  A  Cc 
Winnie  &  Comp«r.y 
C«n>«n  NatlonA.  B*nt   Ci 
Jt  Company 

C«rr««u,  Smith.  Inc  307  St*te  St  .  Hrtd^e- 
port,  CT    Trele«M  it  Co 

Cltlaena  and  Mjinufacturers  .N»uon*i  Bank 
of  Witerbury.  30  Loeven worth  8t  .  Waterbtu? 
CT    Seed  A  Co 

Cltlaeai    N»UonjL    Bank    oJ    P-jlnaai     183 
MAln    St  ,    PutnAzn.    CT   0«a«0      T»l«o    *    Oo 
B.Ci.H 
City    3»»llig»     B*nk     c(     Mlddletown,     393 
Mjon  St  .  Jilddletown.  CT     Cl«»b«oo 

City  Trust  Cocipar.v  96:  Male  8t  Bridge- 
port 3    CT 

H*rt  M  Company 
i^eedi  <b  Company 

Cobum  A  Ubby  Inc  100  Trumbui!  8t  »t 
?e*rl.   Hartford.   CT     Coburn   &   Libbv 

Coiotila:  Ban.k  and  Tr^si  Compan?.  c.  o 
TruM.  Dept  ,  8!  W  Main  St  Waterbu.ry  CT 
00720 

Aitru  *  Co      : 
BrookJ  .VMocutee  *A-H). 
Coitru  A  Co      B) . 
WUtru  A  Oo      \.B\ 

Connecticut    Bank    iad    Truat    OoaMHW. 
PO    Box  25:8    HartrcTd,  CT  0«10i     TrtM?  A  Oo' 
Connecticut   Bank   *r.d   Trjst   Company.   1 
Conautuuon  P'.aia    Hartford.  Conn   0«115 
Bent  k  Cc 
Buck  *  Company 
Kd  A   C- 
Oraln«er  k  Oo. 
J»y  *  Cc' 

Jofcnson  and  Oompwijr. 
Marsh  A  Co. 
Matuoc  A  Co. 
V«f  St  Cc- 
P^^rwn  A  Co 
Quinn  A  Co 
Soot  Sc  Cocitpany. 
Terry  &  Cc 

Connecticut   Crer.*ra;   Life  Insurance  Oom- 
pan?    PO   B<ix  1499    Hartford    Conn   0«101  ■ 
Bk-yxnfleid  &  C* 
Conge n  One  4  Cc 
Con^n  Two  *  Co. 
Coagea  Three  4  C3o. 
Congen  Pour  A  Co. 
Con^n  Ptve  *  Co. 
Congen  Six  &  Co. 
Congen  Seven  k  Oo. 
Congen  Bljjht  *  Co 
Con^n  Nine  *  Co 
Con^n  Ten  *  Co. 
Congen  Eleven  *  Co. 
Congen  Twelve  it  Co. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Inaurance  Com- 
pany   1*0  Garden  St..  Hartford.  Conn,  08115 
Garden  St.  ft  Co. 
Cmla*Oo. 
Convarb  A  Co 

Connecticut    Vstlona:     Bank     Commercial 
Dept    waMa;--^-     Bridgeport.  CT  Ofl«Oa 
Beach  *  Co 

Robbtna  *  Ci-      A    B   '^   K  H) . 
Sch.'eler  and  Company     D) . 
Fin-  New  Haven  NaUonal  Bank.  1  Church 
8t  .  Tr'i.st  Dept  .  New  Haven.  CT  08803: 
FH!  *  Comany  (AB). 
Engiuh  &  Company  (CH) . 
IryftCo.  (B) 
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lAurel  *  Co.  (F). 

CKUlford  Trust  Co  1  Boston  St  Ouilfnrd 
Oonn. :     Whltefleid,    Henry    Company 

Hartford  Accldtnt  *  Indemnity  C«  Hart- 
ford Plaza  890  .Ajsylum  Ave  Hartford,  Conn 
06115     Hartford  Accident  Cc> 

Hartford  Plre  Insurance  Company  Hart- 
ford Plaaa  680  .\aylum  Ave  Hartford  Conn 
061 15    Hartford  r\n  Co 

Hartford   National    Bank   and   Trual   Com- 
pany   777  Mam  St     Hartford,  Conn    06115 
Equity  Products  Dept 
Bright  k  Co 
Comp  k  Co 
Dart  A  Co    (H). 
DLM  A  Co 
Dory  A  Co    (H). 
Drak  A  Co    (H). 
Ksta  A  Co.  (A). 
Falloc    F>. 
Pune  A  Co 
Hartbank  A  Co.  (B). 
Hartek  A  Co   (B). 
Hedge  A  Co 
Hlte  A  Co    (B). 
Holt  A  Co    iB). 
IncI  A  Co. 
Kike  A  Co.  (H). 
Main  A  Co. 
Mast  A  Co.  (e). 
Max  A  Co.  (d). 
Mess  A  Co. 
Mint  A  Co    (c). 
Montel  A  Oo    (O). 
Murphy  A  Oo. 
Nick  A  Co. 
On?.  A  Co 
Pear!  A  Co, 
Pride  A  Co. 
BCD  A  Co, 
Spel  A  Co, 
Vema  A  Co 

Oofnmerclal  Dept     Bass  A  Oo. 
Hartford    Sugsr    Ccxnpany.    73    High    Ridge 
Hd      Hartford     r.-r.n     06117:    Mutt  Ted 

Home  Natluna:  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of   Meaiden     Mender.    Conn      Home  A  Co 

Home  Trust  C  2S3  Main  St..  Derby. 
Conn      Swe^t  ,A  <■< 

Lafavette  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P.O. 
Box  18»«  Bridgeport.  Conn.  08601,  Truat 
Dept 

Bruce  A  Co 
Chuf  &  Co,  (F), 

Moom  A  Co,   (FD),  Securities  Dept, 
Miller  A  Co, 

Merchants   Bank   A   Trust   Cccipany,  Nor- 
sraJk    Conn 
Clark  *  Oo. 
Merconn  *  Co. 
ZUcb  *  Co 

>f«rtden  Trust  and  Safe  Depoalt  Co.,  14  W, 
Main  St  .  Merlden.  Conn.: 
Harkll  A  Co 

New  Britain  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Trust  D«-pt  ,  PO  Box  1318.  Now  BrltAln. 
CT  06061 

Audit  A  Co,  (a). 
Better  A  Oo.  (b). 
Bni,~e  *  Co.  (b). 
Brit  A  Co    (b). 
Care  A  Co,  (b). 
Deed  A  Co  (d). 

New   Britain    National    Bank.   51    W    Main 
St,.  New  Britain.  CTT  08060: 
Bond  A  Co.  (b). 
Dollar  A  Co.  (a,  b). 
Serf  A  Co   (c.  h). 
Dnlt  A  Co,  (c.h). 

North    Side    Bank    and    Trust    Company 
Bristol.  Conn  08010:  Nettl  A  Co 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
One  American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  08115: 
Hjiggarc".  A  Co. 
Ae&se  5  A  Co. 

Putnam.  Coffin  A  Burr.  6  Central  Row. 
Hartford.  Conn     Payvest  A  Co. 

Putnam  Trust  Company  of  Greenwich.  10 
Mason  8t  .  Oreenwlch.  Conn  08830 
Agnew  A  Co. 
Barter  A  Co.  (F) . 
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Juan  A  Oo. 

Rybeck  Wm  H  A  Co.  Inc  ifl  W  Main 
St     Merlden    Ccnn    06453: 

Rybeck.  Wm   H  A  Co    i»  partnerahlp). 
Schlro    Bernard  W 
Brookalde  A  Co 

Second  National  Bank  of  New  Haven.  Trust 
r>ept  P  O  Drawer  402  New  Haven.  CT 
06502 

Cheater  A  Co      P ) . 
Fred  A  Co    iB,  C,  H). 
Lewis  A  Co    1  A.  Hi 
Wick  A  Co      B   D   F' 

Slmsbury   Bank   and   Trust   Company.  740 
Hopmeadow  St  ,  Slmsbury.  CT  08070: 
Bon  A  Co    ! H  I . 
Ore  A  Co    (H) 
Hop  A  Co    I  B ) 

Southern  New  England  Contracting  Com- 
pany 536  Parmlngton  Ave  Hartford,  CT 
08106     Robert  Twlnoaks 

Southington    Bank    and    Trust    Company. 
Southlngton,  Conn    0648& 
Subal  A  Co      ABCH 
Tabus  A  Co      DP) 

Sta.Tiford    Fidelity    Bank    and    Trust   Com- 
pany    128    AUantlc    8t,.    Stamford.    Conn 
Staub  A  Co 

Standard  Investment  Company,  25  W, 
Brookalde  Bivd  West  Hartford  Conn  06107: 
Standard  Investment  c<. 

State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut,  c/o 
Customer  Service  340  Oreenwlch  Avenue, 
Oreenwlch,   Conn    08830     Kim  A   Oo. 

State    .National    Bank    of    Connecticut.   c/O 
Trust    Operations,    1    Atlantic    8t      Stamford 
CT  06904 
Ben  A  Co, 
Clarkson  A  Co. 
Pair  A  Co, 
Pllrka  A  Co.  (D). 
aibbs  A  Co, 
Greet  A  Co,  (H). 
Straw  A  Co    fFl 

Susman  Mr  A  Mrs  Milton  H.,  73  High 
Ridge  Rd  .  Hartford,  Conn  06117:  Suaman 
and  Co 

Tradeameos  National  Bank  of  New  Haven. 
New  Haven.  Conn     Elm  A  Co. 

Travelers  Inaurance  Company.  1  Tower  8cj.. 
Hartford,  Conn  08116: 
Aye  A  Co. 
Fad  A  Co. 
SKN  A  Oo. 
TEK  A  Co. 
VAT  A  Co. 
VXD  A  Co. 
Vone  A  Co. 
WABA  Co 
WUN  ACo. 

Union  Trust  Company,  Truat  Dept.  Chureb 
A  Elm  SU  .  New  Haven,  Oonn.  06602: 
Cahn.  Wareck  A  Co. 
Curtla  A  Co, 
Davis  A  Co 
Bamond  A  Co. 
Oilman  A  Co 
Hall  ACo 
Townahend  A  Co. 
WUmot  A  Co. 
Webat  ACo.  (A). 

Union  Truat  Company.  300  Main  St..  PC 
Box  1397.  Stamford,  CT  08804; 
Bromaon  A  Co. 
Canaan  A  Co. 
Hatheway  A  Co 
Haule  A  Company. 
Ryfleld  A  Co. 
VaU  ACo. 

United  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  300  Main 
8t  ,  Bristol.  Oonn.:  Brlabank  A  Co. 

United  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  90  Pearl 
St  .  Hartford.  Conn. : 
Bills  and  Company 
Jain  and  Company 
Purr  and  Company. 
Rlvco  and  Company. 
River  and  Company 

Waterbury  National  Bank.  196  Grand  St., 
Waterbury.  Conn. : 
Brass  A  Oo. 
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Brave  *  Co. 

Bury  A  Co. 

Flake  *  Co. 

Sabln  A  Co. 

Tald  A  Co 

Wat«r  A  Co 

Wynab  A  Co 

Weetp<irt  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  87  E 
State  St.,  Westport,  Conn.  06880  Webat  A 
Co   (A). 

Wllllmantlc  Trust  Company.  Wllllmantlc 
Conn 

Card  A  C<:>mpany. 

Wllbank  A  Co 

Wllcong  A  Co 

Delaware 
Bank   of   Delaware    Wilmington.   Del.: 

Carothers  A  Clark 

McRae  A  Bowen 

Pro  Co 

Sm'th  A  Prultt. 

Stewart  A  Co 

Thomas  A  Ward 

Vlp  Co 

Wall  A  Co 

Corporation  Trust  Company  100  W  Tenth 
St..  Wilmington    Del      Hopkins  A  Co 

Delaware  Trust  Company,  900  Market  St 
Wilmington,  DE  19899     Pott£  A  Co 

Farmers  Bank  of  the  Slate  of  Deleware.  P  O 
Box  70,  Dover.  Del     Davidson  A  Co. 

Farmers  Bank  of  the  State  of  E>eUware. 
Georgetown,  Del      Fisher  A  Co 

Farmers    Bank    of    the    State    of   Delaware 
Market    St     A    I>elaware    Ave  ,    Laurel.    Del 
Lewis  A  Hllott 

Farmers  Bank  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
10th  A  Market  Sts  ,  WUmlngton.  DE  19801 

Baldwin  and  Company  (hi 

Calloway  and  Donahoe  (BCEFH) , 

lx>an  Dept 

ParwU 

Hudson  Co  ,  818  Market  St  ,  Wilmington, 
Del      Noel  A  Co 

Madison  Fund.  Inc  ,  501  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg  .  Wilmington,  DE  19801     Ardmerk  A  Co 

Tenneco  Corporation  PO  Box  1887,  WU- 
mlngton. Del    19899    Stmor 

Wellington  Fund  Inc  3001  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Claymont.  Del      Touchstone  A  Co 

Wilmington  Trust  Co,.  10th  A  Market  St 
Wilmington.  Del    19899: 

Birch  A  Bradford 

Cole  A  Cannon 

l>ean  A  Davis 

Fllnn  A  Falrman 

Hlrs  A  Harney, 

Lack  A  Lindsay. 

Mertz  A  Moyer. 

Pierce  A  Pettlt. 

Wcxxl  A  Walker, 

Windsor  Fund,  3001  PhUftdelphla  Pike, 
Claymont,  Del     Myers  A  Co 

Lnatnct  of  CoImttiW^ 

American  Security  and  TlTist  Company 
.5th  St  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N,W  .  Wash- 
ington 4,  D  C: 

Jaslla  A  Oo, 

Johol  A  Co 

Nadart  A  Co 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company,  225  Vir- 
ginia   Ave      SE      WaahlngUvn    3     DC 

Astra veet  A  Co, 

Staffund  A  Co. 

Starbend  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Washington  TYust 
Dept  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave..  N.W..  Waah- 
Ington    DC    20006: 

Comwa  A  Co    (C) 

Pinbow  A  Co    (A-D,  H) 

Remash  Oo    (C) 

National  Bank  of  Washington.  619- 14th 
St  ,  N  W     Washington  4   D,C,: 

Haruth  Company 

NBWCO 

National  Sav;ri(rs  and  Trust  Company.  16th 
St,  A  New  York  Ave  N  W  Washiagtjju,  D  C 
20006 

Alten  A  Oo, 

Bee  A  Co 
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Nacath  &  Oo, 

Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C, 
800-17    St,.    NW,    Washington,   D.C.    30013: 

Adem  A  Co 

Auto  A  Oo 

Broshaw  A  Go 

Cam  A  Co 

Oove  A  Co 

Hold  A  Co 

Lenmar  A  Co. 

Loanworth  &  Co. 

Lyman  A  Co, 

Pallco 

Shawson  A  Oo, 

Riviere,  Marsh  A  Bereni,  1832  M  St  .  N  W  , 
Washington  6.  D  C      Remco 

Union  Trust  Company  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  15th  A  H  Sts  NW  Washington. 
DC    30005 

Aremco 

Claw  Company 

PlACO, 

Florida 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Fort  Lauderdale,  P  O  Box  4067. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla      Amdale  A  Co, 

American  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville, 
2031  Hendricks  Ave,.  Jacksonville,  Fla,  Am- 
nab  A  Co 

Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville 
Truat  Dept,  West  Bay  Station.  121  Hogan 
St  .  JacksonvlUe,  FL  32203 : 

Anjaz  Company 

A  tag  Compiatiy. 

Atnaba  Company 

Atlantic     Nutlonal     Bank    of    West    Palm 
Beach    Datura  St  ,   West   Palm   Beach,   Fla 
Atco  Co 

Bank  of  Clear>vater,  PO  Drawer  479,  500 
Cleveland  St..  Cisarwater,  FL  33517  Bo- 
clear  A  Co    (ABD) 

Bank  of  Palm  Beach  and  Trust  Ccanpany, 
40  Cocoanut  Row,  Palm  Beach,  Fla  Ceba  A 
Company 

Bamett  Flrat  National   Bank   of  Jackson- 
ville.   West   Bay   Station,   Jacksonville.   Fla 
Barbank  and  Company 

Bamett  National  Bank,  3100  Central  Ave,, 
PO    Box    11208,   St     Petersburg   Fla    38733 
Ceenbee 

Bay  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
230  W  6th  St  ,  PO  Box  1350,  Panama  City, 
Fla  ,  32401     Bay  A  Oo 

Broward  National  Bank  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale 35  8.  Andrews  Ave,,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla      Broco  A  Co, 

Capital  City  National  Bank  of  Tallahaaaee, 
217  N  Monroe  St  ,  PO  Box  900  Tallahassee 
FL  33603     Cap-Bank 

Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company  In 
Sarasota,  P  O  Box  4191,  Sarasota,  Fla  Cltbat 
Company 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Orlando  Or- 
lando. Fla     CNBCO  Company 

City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  81 
Petersburg,  PO  Drawer  O.  St  Petersburg. 
Fla  33731    Lomac  A  Co 

City  National  Bank  of  Clearwater,  1130 
Cleveland  St  ,  Clearwater,  Fla      Clnban 

City  National  Bank  of  Miami,  PO  Box 
3280    Miami,  Fla    33101     Induba  A  Co 

City  National  Bank  of  Miami  Beach  326 
71st  St  .  Miami  Beach  Fla  Norshoba  and 
Company 

Coconut  Grove  Bank.  2701  8  Bayshore  Dr 
Miami,  FL  33133    Cogrove 

Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Ocala,  PO  Box  310,  Ocala  Fla  MJM 
Company, 

Commercial  Bank  at  Winter  Park  P  O  Box 
1420,  760  S,  Orlando  Ave.  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789    Combank  A  Company  (d) 

Conmierclal  Bank  of  Miami,  PO  Box  818 
Miami  38,  Fla     Com-Tru  Company 

Commercial  Bank  A  Trust  Company  9301 
NW  7lh  Ave,,  PO  Box  818,  Miami  Fla 
33138     Com-Tru  Company   (A-Hi 

Community  National  Bank  A  Trust  Com- 
pany, 9600  Collins  Ave,,  Bal  Harbour  Fla 
33 1 54    Conaba  A  Co. 
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Coral  Gables  First  National  Bank,  PO  Box 
430,  Coral  Gables.  Fla   33134    First  Gable 

Danla  Bank,  Danla.  na. :  Alnad  A 
Company 

Delray  Beach  National  Bank,  Delray  Beach, 
Fla  33444:  Mlddlebrook  A  Co,  Not  Incor- 
porated, 

Docrty.  Gerrlsh  A  Co  ,  Inc  ,  In^raham  Bldg,, 
Miami,  Fla,  33131 :  Doge  A  Co 

Exchange    Bank    of    St     Augustine,    PO 
Drawer  630.  8t,  Ati^uatlne,  Fla.  83084:  Kxban 
Company  (B) 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Box  800,  Winter 
Haven.  Fla,:   Exchange  Company 

Exchange  National  Bank  erf  T^mpa.  P.O. 
Box  1809,  Tampa,  FL  33801     Jag  A  Co 

Executive  Securltlea  Corp.,  1176  N.E  136th 
St  .  Miami.  Fla.  33161 :  Bxeco 

First  Bank  and  Trust,  PO  Drawer  580  114 
N    Federal  Hwy  ,  Boynton  Beach,  FL  83436: 

Boynton  Co 

First  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Jack- 
sonvUle,  Box  2297,  JacksonvUle,  Fla  32308: 
Flrbanoo-Jax 

First  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Penaa- 
cola  PO  Box  631,  Pensacola.  Fla,:  Gulf 
Company 

First  Bank  A  Truat  Company.  Box  8,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla  :  Flrbanc  A  Company 

First  Broward  Securities.  Inc  ,  2319  N  Fed- 
eral Hwy  ,  Ft   Lauderdale,  FL  33305     Browco, 

First  Equity  Corporation  of  Florida,  1325 
Exchange  Bank  Bldg,  Tampa,  Fla  83802: 
Sunny  A  Oo 

First  Gulf  Beach  Bank  and  Truat  Com- 
pany St  Petersburg  Beach,  Fla  33706: 
Flrbeco 

First  National  Bank.  36  N  Mango  St,. 
Sebrlng,  FL  33870:  Sebrlng  Sectirltles  Service 
la,  b.  c) , 

First  National  Bank  and  Truat  Company 
of  Etistls,  100  N  Bay  St  ,  Bustls,  Fla  :  FJtaeu 
A  Company 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Fort  Worth,  c  o  Trust  Department  Lake 
Worth,  Fla  33460    Worthco 

First  National  Bank  at  Orlando  PO  Box 
3831 ,  Orlando,  FL  33802  : 

Ageco  Company  (DF) 

Fabco  Company  (A-C,  E,  G,  H) 

First  National  Bank  at  Winter  Park,  P.O. 
Box   1000,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789 

Flnawln  A  Co. 

IMS  A  Co. 

Rich  A  Company 

First  National  Bank  In  Fort  Lauderdale. 
TYust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  8009,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  33310: 

Ftnabco  -  (H). 

Olas  A  Co  -  IB   C,  D,  Fi 

First  National  Bank  In  Fort  Myers.  P  O. 
Box  1031,  Fort  Myers,  Ka  : 

Flnabank  A  Co 

Holder  Flnabank 

First  National  Bank  In  Palm  Beach,  355 
S  County  Rd  ,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480  Eaaex 
A  Company 

First  National  Bank  In  St,  Petersburg,  c  o 
Trust  Dept,,  PO  Box  1889,  8t  Peteraburg. 
Fla  33781 :  Banforth  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Bradenton,  P  O  Box 
1061,  1301-6th  Ave,  W  Bradenton,  Ft  SS606: 
Finabob  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Clearwater  400 
Cleveland  St.,  Clearwater.  Fla     Flrb*n  Co. 

First  National  Bank  ot  Delray  Beach.  901 
E  Atlanta  Ave  ,  Delray  Beach.  I^a  Raydel  A 
Co 

First  NatlOTua  Bank  of  Dunedln,  P  O  Box 
187,  Dunedln,  Fla  :  Badrm  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Eau  Oallle.  P,0. 
Box  857.  Eau   Gallle.   Fla      Flnbeg 

First  National  Bank  of  Hollywood,  Holly- 
wood. Fla,     Flmatco  A  Co, 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Leeaburg,  PO  Box 
430    Leesburg,  Fla      Hlctln  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Miami.  100  8, 
Blscayne  Blvd  Box  3600,  Miami,  Fla  33101: 
Dade  A   Co 

First  National   Bank  of  Naplea,  891   FUXh 
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Avenu*  South  PO  Box  1707.  NaplM.  FU. 
33»40.  ?lr»t  N»Uon*l  AaaoctaU*- ( A,  B.C.  F) . 

Ftrtt  National  B«nJt  of  South  Miami.  6750 
8un»*t  Dr  P  O  Box  lOOO.  South  Miami.  FU 
331 4.)      Biuoml   &  Co. 

F-.rst  National  Bank  of  Stuart,  Draw«r  39*. 
Tn;s-    Lx-pt     Stuart.  Fla.  33494     Oator 

F'.rs-  National  BanX  of  Tampa,  PO  Box 
18:       yi.-..p*    ?"a.  33«0X; 

Pnnab*   Compar.v      A,    B     Z     H 
Ha.      '.  i:-, d,    .       : 

K'.nt  Natl  jii*.  Hh:.*.  .V  Truat  Company.  P  O 
Box  -ii  ae..ea.r  B,  ..-3  r.«  33540  Bm  Bm 
*   Company      .\BIiK 

First  S*.*t,e  Banx  4  Ir  .a;  Company. 
Dr«w(?r   .\.   Eujt.s    P".a. .    Nlcol  A  Co. 

F'  rida  Na-..  ;.a.  Bank.  West  Bay  Annax. 
JftctaoiivUie       Pa  U'JO:*        Sffftib*^      and 

Compai.y 

F".>  r;da  Na:.  ::.a.  Ba:.x  a:.d  Trust  Company. 
P.O  Box  S36  .Mla.^n  4  Fla  Flotru  and 
Cor-,  pa : .  V 

y.  T'.da,  Nd-  a,  tianli  and  Trust  Company, 
Box  i&fi:    W»st  Pa..:.  it?a,-h.  Fla      Flabo  *  Co 

Florida  Nacioi;*.  r4«:.x  at  Coral  Oabl«a. 
PO      ai).\      l-Sijv  rn..     i.>«h>=      l^.a      33134: 

Oabfla.    A    C   -f^u-...frs:,:; 

Fl'ir'da  N«-.  :La.  a*un  ai  I^AAetand,  P  O. 
Box  +:•   ...axe.*;.:    r' »     Florllaie  *  Company 

F.   .-  tla   Na:._i.a.   Bank  at   3t    Petarmburg. 
PO     Box    1191.    St.    PiBt«r»burg.    Fla     33731 
Florpet*  ft  Co. 

Florid*  National  Bank  at  Orlando,  P  O. 
Box  3608.  Orlaodo.  Fla  32803  Florlando  & 
Co. 

Hollywood  Bank  and  Truat  Compway,  c/o 
Tmat  Dept  1900  Tyler  St..  P  O.  Box  3137 
(33033).  HoUrirood.  FL  33030:  Holly  Co. 

Lake  Wales  Bank  A  Truat.  Truat  Dapt.. 
Stuart  and  Market  SU..  P.O.  Box  1030.  Lake 
Wales.  FL  33«63 

Asp  ft  Co 

Paq  ft  Go 

Laa  County  Bank.  P.O.  Box  711.  Fort  My«ra. 
Fla  :  Leeco  ft  Co 

UtUe  RlTcr  B«nk  ft  Trust  Co..  Oor.  KS. 
Second  Ave.  ft  80th  Terrace.  Miami.  FU 
33138: 

Uban  ft  Co. 

UtUe  ft  Co 

Manatee  River  National  Bank.  Drawer  160. 
Bradenton.  na.:   Mana-Rlo  Company. 

Marine  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
1498.  Tampa.  Fla.  33801: 

MarlDoo. 

MB  ft  TOO. 

MercantUe  National  Bank  of  Miami  Beach. 
1819    Drexel    Ave.    Miami    Beach    iw      P* 
Beach  Co 

M.ami  Bea.  -  >»--^-  SaUonal  Bank.  PO  Box 
H.  M.a.T.,    Bea.  :.    ';.    I'La. . 

CnanwaJl  CompiLny. 

KlrnwlU  Company. 

l>#"noi-Fay  Company. 

Na-.  na:  Bank  of  HoUyirood.  HoUywood 
Fia     U'-Ji      H-:;7  Cc 

Ii.-<T  .'1-v  Na-.ona:  Bank,  Box  771.  Braden- 
ton   r.a    iSb'jf'     In-r*  t    ^  mpar.y 

Nitiona;     S^.n       '    Me.brurne    and    Truit 
.-'ompany     UxrX    Drawer     :     .Me;bci-;rrvi?     F'.a 
Bomatco 

Na'.Mna.  B*.".k  f  .■s«kra*jc^  rrusi  Dept 
300:    31<Mta   Dr      P  O    Box  M37    Barasnta    FL 

Ormocd  B«a<.-n  Na-..  ;ia.  BanX  JOO  E  Ora- 
aada  At*  OTznoi.c  B*«cr.  r.a  Ormond 
BanX   .Aa«<x-lat«i 

OHowrte  r  Ne.scr.  :r.c  P  O  Box  S168 
D«TU>na  Beacn  r.a  iJQ-Jt:  Neuvr.  and  Com- 
pany 

Palm  Beac."-.  Trust  Company.  317  Bayal 
Polnclan*  P.aza  Palm  Beach.  Fla  33480  Pal- 
b«»*  Oo. 

Palmar    First    National    Ba-nx    and    Trust 
Company  of  Sarwota    Po    Box  1510    Sa.-a 
sot*.  FU.: 

Palr.aba  Company. 

R*ni.»p  C'ljrr.pany, 

Pa..  .Aa.er'.ca:.  Bank  of  Miami  PO  Box 
831    M;a.-r.:  10   r«     Panamco. 
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Peoples  Bank  of  Lakeland,  116  8.  Mlaaourl 
Ave..  PO  Drawer  S  Lakeland.  Fla  33803: 
Peblake 

Peoples  First  National  Bank,  9409  N.E  3nd 
Ave,  PO    Box  277.  Miami  Shores,  FL  33153 
Pecam  ft  Co   ( A-F) . 

Pinellas  Central  Bank  ft  Trust  Company. 
PO    Box  44.  Laj^o    Fla      Plnbank  Co 

Pompano  B«ach  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
1101  K.  Atlantic  Blvd  .  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.. 
Pom  banc. 

Qulncy  State  Bank  Qulncy.  Fla  :  Quln- 
bank  ft  Co 

Roman  Securltlea,  Inc.,  3701  E.  Sunrise 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  33304  Romat  ft 
Co 

Sarasota  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  1806  Main  St  . 
P  O.  Box  1718.  Sarasota.  FL  33578:  McRab  and 
Co    (A-H) 

Security  Truat  Company.  119  E  Flagler  St  , 
Miami.  Fla   33131     Llnklns  ft  Co. 

St  Lucie  County  Bank,  PO  Box  8.  113 
S  Second  St  .  Fort  Pierce.  Fla  33460  St.  Lu  ft 
Company  ( A.  B.  C) 

St  Petersburg  Bank  ft  Trust  Company. 
Ninth  8t  at  Seventh  Ave  .  St  Petersburg 
Fla  33733    SPB  ft  TCO 

Title  and  Trust  Company  of  Florida,  200 
B   Forsyth  St  ,  Jacksonville  3.  Fla  :  Tandtco 

Tropical  Bank  ft  TYust  Company,  PO  Box 
473.  Sebrlng.  Fla   33870    Tropban 

Trust  Company  of  Florida.  PO  Box  3951. 
Orlando.  Fla    33803    Truscofla 

Union  Trust  National  Bank  of  St  Peters- 
burg, St  Petersburg.  Fla.  33733 : 

Earthco  ft  Co. 

Marsco  ft  Co. 

Moonco  *  Co. 

StarcoftCo. 

Bunco  ft  Co. 

Venlce-Nokomls  Bank  ft  Trust   Company. 
304  Weat  Venice  Avenue,  Venice,  Fla    33595 
Vebak. 

American  National  Bank  of  Brunswick. 
P  O    Box  1398.  Brunswick.  Oa. :    Amnat  ft  Co. 

Calhoun  National  Bank.  315  N.  Wall  8. 
(P.O.  Box   IflB       Calhoun.  Oa.  30701: 

Ladaco. 

Sltso  ft  Co 

Cltlaens  ft  Southern  National  Bank.  P.O 
Box  4899.  AtlanU  2.  Oa      Hllson  ft  Co. 

Financial  Investors  Corporation.  148  Cain 
St..  AtlanU.  Oa    30303:  Fundlnco. 

Financial  Services  Corporation.  148  Cain 
St.  AtlanU.  Oa    30303:   Flseco. 

Financial  Services  Investment  Corp.,  148 
Cain  St.,  Atlanta  Ga.  30308:  Ftlnco. 

First  NaUonsJ  Bank  of  Atlanta.  P.O.  Box 
4148,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30303: 

Alco. 

Flraco 

Flrstatflreco. 

Plrstcapoo. 

FlTSCO. 

Sotoelco. 

Sotel  ft  Co 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  OalnesvUle.  Oalnes- 
vUle.  Oa. : 

■drayco. 

Fundarayco. 

Fulton  National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  P.O  Box 
4387,  Atlanta.  Oa    30303: 

Jomoco. 

Latchkl. 

Motag 

Rutrec. 

Wojo 

Oeorgla  Railroad  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Trust  Dept..  Augusta.  GA  30903  Geor- 
gia Company. 

National  Bank  of  Georgia.  PO  Box  1334. 
Atlanta.  Oa    30301 :   NBO  Company 

Powell.  Goldstein.  Fra«er  and  Murphy.  1180. 
The  CItlxens  and  Southern  National  Bank 
BldK     Atlanta  3.  Ga..    Fraaer.  James  N 

Savannah  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Trust 
Dept.,  PO  Box  9947  SavannjC.  On  31403: 
Savanco 

Truat  Company  of  Oeorgla,  Trust  Dept  . 
P.O.    Box   4466,   Atlanta.   Oa.   30303 
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Trustee  Co. 
Trustman. 

Vamedoe.  Chlsholm  ft  Co..  Inc..  1  Bull  St., 
Savannah.  Oa.  31401 :   Vacom. 

Uavoaii 

American  Security  Bank.  3370  Kalakaua 
Avenue.  Honolulu.  HawaU  96816: 

Amagco. 

Ambacco. 

Bishop  Trust  Company  Umltad.  P.O.  3390, 
Honolulu  4.  Hawaii: 

Blcomco 

Bteleco. 

Biempco. 

Blestoo. 

Blrrevco. 

Blabareco. 

Bitco. 

Blteaoo. 

Oardco. 

Honolulu  Mortgage  Co..  Ltd. 

Central  Pacific  Bank.  50  N.  King  St.,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii:  Plfco  (A  Partnership). 

First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii.  Box  3041, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801: 

Agac 

In  vac. 

Wahl  ft  Co. 

Yowoca. 

First  National  Bank  of  Havrall.  P.O  Box 
3300,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801 :  Fldac 

Hawaiian  Trust  Company.  Limited.  P.O. 
Box  3170.  Honolulu  3,  Hawaii: 

Agenco. 

Brownfund. 

Brownlnstltutlonal. 

Ha  woo. 

Stobro. 

Kawano.  H  ft  Co,  Inc.  1153  Bethel  St.. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96813:  Kawaco, 

Idaho 

Bank  of  Idaho,  Trust  Dept.,  P.O  Box  1009, 
700  W  Idaho  St..  Boise.  Idaho  83701  Blanco 
ft  Co. 

First  Security  Bank  of  Idaho,  Box  830. 
Boise.  Idaho:  Blda.  F  S.  ft  Co. 

Idaho  First  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  7938. 
Boise.  Idaho.  88707: 

Blfln  ft  Co 

Dagco. 

Endow. 

Ifcot  ft  Co. 

Pepgoft  Co. 

Ireland.  J  N..  ft  Company,  Bankers,  Trust 
Dept  .  PO  Box  186.  Malad  City,  Idaho  83352: 
Ireban  ft  Company. 

Illinois 

Adler.  Robert  S  .  33  8  Clark  St  ,  Rm  827. 
Chicago  3.  ni  :   Lenro  ft  Co. 

Alton  Banking  ft  Trtist  Co..  630  E.  Broad- 
way. Alton,  ni   62002:  Wedgeco 

Amalgamated  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  ill 
8.  Dearborn  St  ,  PO  Box  800,  Chicago,  Dl. 
00680:  AmalgftCo. 

American  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
501  Seventh  St .  Rockford,  Dl.  61110: 

Clybegco. 

Swebakft  Co.  (F). 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Box  DD,  Chicago,  ni   60690: 

Arda  ft  Co. 

Berhan  ft  Co. 

Censtat  ft  Co. 

Con  tab  ft  Co. 

Dlla  ft  Co. 

Olllespleft  Co 

Hal  ft  Co 

Klug  ft  Co. 

Morand  ft  Co. 

Refer  ft  Co. 

Stano  ft  Co 

Avenue  State  Bank.  104  N  Oak  Park  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  Dl  60301: 

Carl  ft  Co 

Lllgran  Co. 

Baker.  Fentress  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  ni.:  Bafen 
ft  Co 

Bank  of  nilnols  in  Champaign.  112  W. 
Church  St..  Ctiampatgn,  Dl.:  Flnco  ft  Go. 
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Beverly  Bank,  1357  W  103rd  St.  Chlcagr 
43    l\\      B«v   ft  Co 

Brown  Brothers  Harrlman  &  Co  .  136  S 
La   .SaJie   St  ,   Chicago,   HI      Lodgewood   Co 

Busey  First  National  Bank  Main  ft  Race 
Urbana     III      61801       Bubank    C<Jmp«ny 

Capllal  Bank  A  Trust  Company  of  Sprlng- 
neld,  1836  South  eth  St,  Springfield  n; 
62706     Bancap  (  A    B  l 

Central  NaUonal  Bank  and  Tru.9t  Com- 
pany or  R-K-kford  20 :  N  Main  St  Rockford 
ni  .8110;     Burt  &  Co. 

Central   National   Bank   In   Chicago    Trust 
Dept     120  8    I>a  .Salle  St  ,  Chicago    ni    90603 
Bareplan  C< 
Big  ft  Co 
Fibe  &  Co. 
Oaln  A  Co 
I.lana  A  Co 
Roosted  ft  Co 
Trtn  A  Co 

Central  Natltmai  Bank  of  Sterling,  302 
First  Ave     sterling    ni    61081     Nice  A  Co 

Central  Truat  A  Savings  Bank.  101  N  SUle 
St  Oeneseo.  IL  61254  Ontrusco.  a  Parter- 
shlp 

Champaign    County    Bank    and    TYust    C<3 
.Ma:n  at  Broad»-ay    Urbana    111    61801     Urban 
A  Co    I  AB  , 

Champaign    National    Bank     201    N     Ran- 
dolph. Champaign    111      Park  Randolph  A  C-o 
Chicago  City   Bank   A  TYust  Company    816 
W     83rd  8t  .  Chicago  21,    111       Halslx  A   Co 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company  HI  W 
Washington  8t  .  Chicago.  IL  806O2  Davis 
and  Company 

Cicero  State  Bank  2446  S  Cicero  Ave.. 
Cicero,  IL  60650    Spowne  A  CKimpany 

Citizen.-;   Bhi.K  A    lYust   Company     1   South 
Northwest    Highway    Park    Ridge    111     60068: 
Diverse  A  Co. 
Employ  A  Co. 
Multiple  Co. 
Onward  A  Co 
Two  Hundred  Co     ^ 

Citizens    Natl.inai    Bank    of    Decatur,    c/o 
Trust   Dept,   236   N    Water  St.,   Decatur.  IL 
63635: 
CNBOo. 
Fletcher  A  Co 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Macomb.  Trust 
Dept.,  127  South  Side  Sq   Macomb   IL  61456 
Cltna  Company  i  A-H ) 
Cltnaps  C^impany    c  i 

City  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Dixon,  niion    111    6102]      Durkes  A   Co 

City  National  Bank  of  Centralla,  Cen- 
tralla,   in       Clnaban    and   Company 

City   National    Bank   A   Trust  Co    of  Rock- 
ford    lYu.st  Dept     1160  Broadway  at  Seventh 
H^K-kford    11.61104 
Agency  Co.  (H) . 
Commim  Co.  (H). 
Investment  C-o 
Pension  Co 

Columbia  Natlona:  Bank  of  Chicago  6260 
N  Harlem  Ave  Chicago,  IL  60656  GormosF 
A  Co, 

Commercla:    National    Bank   of   Peoria    301 
8  Adams  St    Peoria,  111. 
Fabry  A  Co 
Kempshall  A  Co 
Speck  A  Co. 

Community  Bank  A  TYust  Company.  Can- 
ton. Ill      Ladd  and  Company 

Continental    Illmols    National    Bank    and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago    Bkx:k  Box  H    23; 
8   lA  Salle  St    Ch Icagf,   n.  60690 
Abl:>ey  A  Co 
Agree  A  Co 
AUstapl&n  ft  Co. 
ALita  A  Co 
Ambar  A  Co. 
Assure  A  Co. 
Basec  A  Co. 
Blvost  A  Co. 
Cent  ft  Co. 
Cobo&Co. 
Co-Cap-Co. 
Coin  ft  Co. 


Comun  A  Co 

Congro  A  Co. 

Conll  ft  Co 

Corpeec  A  Co. 

Corptrust  ft  Co. 

Coeto  A  Co. 

Cust  A  Co. 

Kbit  ft  Co. 

Exec  A  Co. 

Fire  A  Co 

Freer  ft  Co. 

Fundi  ft  Co. 

Olf  A  Co 

Orowth  A  Co. 

Income  A  Co. 

Jason  A  Co. 

Life  A  Co 

Mllo  A  Co 

Mutual  A  Co. 

Retire  ft  Co 

Ring  A  Co 

Sandlst  A  Co. 

Sass  A  Co. 

Secfund  ft  Co. 

Sert  ft  Co 

Star  A  Co 

Taf  A  Co 

Trude  ft  C-o. 

Unls  A  Oo. 

Uplcft  Oo. 

Webel!  A  Co. 

Wmtn  AGO 

Zuram  A  Co 

Corn  Belt  Bank  East  and  Jefferson  St., 
Bloomlngton,  n:    61701     CBB  Co. 

Cosmopollt«un  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
801    N     Clark   St .   Chicago   10,   ni 

Donallen  A  C« 

Vainer  A  Co 

Crutlenden  A  Company.  209  S  La  SaJle  St. 
Chicago,  ni     Walker,  Tom  A  Co 

Dixon  National  Bank,  101  First  8t,,  PO 
Box  30S   Dixon,  IL  61021     Dlxlloo  iA.B,CJFJI) 

Drovers  National  Bank  of  Chicago  1542  W 
47lh  St  ,  Chicago,  III    60609     Lee  Ray  A  Co 

Du  Page  Trust  Company.  466  Main  St 
Qlen  Ellyn,  111.  60137     Dupatco   i  AB  ) 

Edwardsvllle  National  Bank  A  TYust  Com- 
pany, 100  St  Louis  St  .  EdwardfivUle,  ni 
62025     Nash,  Edward  A  Company 

Elgin  National  Bank,  24  E  Chicago  St  , 
Elgin,  ni  .  60120.  Holsun  A  Co 

Elliott  State  Bank,  Jacksonville,  IL  62650 
Rumsey  A  Company  i  A-E  i 

Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  130 
S    La  Salle  St  .  Chicago  3,  HI      Nomex  Co 

Farmers  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
2(X)  W  State  St  ,  Jacksonville,  IL  62650 
Pa  ban  A  C^j    i  A-d  Fi 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  230  S  La  Salle  St 
Chicago,  ni 

Camp  A  Co 

Dumas  A  Carlson 

First  Galesburg  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  200  E  Main  St  Oalesburg,  IL 
61401     Burg  A  Co 

First  Lake  County  National  Bank,  Llberty- 
vllle    H!      Laconat  A  Co 

First  National  Bank,  1515  Charleston  Ave 
Mattoon.  m    61938    Moce  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Barrlngton.  104  8  Cook  St  ,  Barrlngton 
Dl    60010 

Joand  Co 

Landco 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Evanston  c  o  TYust  Dept  PO  Box  712  800 
Davis  St  ,  Bvanston,  IL  60304 

Evano  ft  Co   (Hi 

Flnaba  A  Co    i  A   B   C   E  F,  O) 

Northweetern  University,  Nu  A  Co 

Trev  ft  Co    (D) 

First   National   Bank  and  Trust   Company 
of  Pekln.  416-418  Court  St..  Pekln,  Dl   61554 
Ipek  Inc 

First  National  Bank  In  Champaign.  Cham- 
paign, ni,  61820    Walnut  A  Main  Co 

First   National    Bank    In   Chicago   Helghu 
1648  Halsted  St  .  Chicago  Heights.  Ill     MS  L 
Co. 
First   National    Bank   In   De   Kalb.    141    W 


Lincoln  Hwy  .  De  Kalb.  m    60115:   Flrrt  De 
Kalb  Associates  lABCi 

First  National  Bank  of  Bearttetown,  Beards- 
town    Dl    82618     Mascouten  ft  Oo 

First  National  Bank  of  De«  Plalnes.  783  Lee 
St,  Dea  Plalnes,  ni      Lee-Nat  and  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Lake  Forest,  c  o 
Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  391,  365  E  Deerpath, 
Lake  Forest,  IL  60046 

Speldel  ft  Co   (ABF) ,  Box  891 

Oroeg  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Mt  Vernon,  Mt 
Vernon,  Dl,-  Bowa  &  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Belvldere  427  S 
State  St    Belvldere  111 

Coab  and  Company. 

First  National  Bank  of  Highland.  IOC 
Broadway,  Highland.  Ill  62349 

Flhl  ft  Co    (A,Bl 

First  National  Bank  of  Highland  Park  613 
Central  Ave  .  Highland  Park.  Ill   60036 

Flnabco 

Trustco 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  One  First 
National  Plaza,  ChlCAgo,  111  ,  6O670 

Alfund  ft  Go 

Blvest  ft  Co 

Conac  ft  Co 

Eagle  Co 

Flnat  ft  Co 

Olen  A  Co 

Rosley  A  Co 

Searsfund  A  Oo 

Silo  ft  Co 

UAM  ft  Co 

Rrst  National  Bank  of  Cicero.  6000  Cermak 
Rd    Cicero   ni   60660 

A}ay  and  Company  (A,  B.  C,  D,  E.  H) , 

First  NatlonaJ  Bank  of  Jollet  78  N  Chica- 
go 8t    Jollet   III   60431 

Joflrstrude  A  Co    a  Partnership 

First  National  Bank  of  Lansing  33O0  Ridge 
Road  at  Roy  St    Lansing   H!   60438 

Lanco  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Mollne.  501-16tb 
St  .  Mollne,  111   61266 

Moe  Company  (ABDH). 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Motint  Prospect. 
Mount  Prospect,  ni    60056: 

Tipton  A  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Peoria.  TYust  De- 
partment. P  O.  Box  809,  Peoria,  m   61601 : 

Aman  A  Co    lAB    C,  D   Fi 

Ston  A  Co    (H) 

First  NatlonaJ  Bank  of  Spnngfleid  206  S. 
Fifth  St.  Springfield    111    62701: 

Abe!  A  Co 

Lang  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  Alton, 
111     LargACo 

First  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company  of 
Barrlngton,  104  S  Cook  St  Barrtngton,  ni. 
90010 

Joiand  Co 

Landco 

First  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company  of 
Sycamore,  Sycamore,  111  60178  Sycoban  A 
C-omp>any 

First  National  Bank  A  TYust  Company  of 
Bockford,  401  E  State  St.,  Rockford,  ni.: 
Spafford  and  Co 

First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  138  8 
Schuyler  Ave.,  Kankakee.  Bl.  60601:  Bd«n  ft 
Co 

Franklin    Life    Insurance    Company     One 
Franklin     Square,     Springfield      HI      62706 
Fllco  ft  Co 

Oranlte  City  TYust  and  Savings  Bank. 
1909  Edison  Ave  Oranlte  City  ni  Orant, 
Truman  C  A  Co 

Guaranty  Bank  A  Trust  Company  Stony 
Island  Ave  at  68th  St  .  Chicago  49.  r.l  Cor 
A  Co 

Halsey.  Stuart  A  Co..  Inc  ,  123  S.  La  SaUe 
St    Chicago  ni   60690: 

Darfco 

Waldbtlllg,  Marvin  A  Heun.  D.R 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  c 'o  Trust 
Dept  .  ill  W   Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111   00800. 

Act  A  Co    (H) 
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Donson  It  Oo.  (C) 
5r.'l  &  Oo.  (F) 
Kmp  Jt  Oo.  <C) 

'3*.*  ft  Co      D    P  . 

R»p  A  Co     H  ) 

H!'.  A  Oo.  (C) 

Mot  St  Oo.  (C) 

Norm  A  Oo.  <F) 

•A"a.t  A  C<,>    (A,  B) 

Herste'-  Nation*)  Bar.*  of  PvlOn.  33  8.  Fourth 
St  .  Pekln    i;.      Hcri{'>-   V     '<•> 

Hlckey  *  Cc  : Ab  5<  LaS»lle  St..  Chicago 
3.  E;      Rav  i  '  . 

Home  *i4t<  Baa*,   jf  ^YysuU  L&ke.  Crystal 

HutJachek  P    B  .  Jr  .  JXJO  PrudentUJ  Plaaa. 
Chicago,  m    60«0l: 
Hubco 

I.unou  .Nat;oi.a>  Bank  ot  Sprlogflald,  FUth 
it  Waahlogton  Sta  Spnngfleld,  lU.  <3706: 
iQbeeco. 

Illinois  National  Bank  A  Trust  Co..  c/o 
Tniat  Dept..  238  S.  Main  St..  BockXord.  IL 
81101    Barb*  Co   (A-C,F-H) 

Illinois  State  Bank  of  Chicago.  Trust  D«pt  . 
300  S    Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago    IL  60604 
Ihco. 

Jax  &  Co. 

Illinois  State  Trust  Company.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg  .  East  St  .  Louis,  ni.:  Orleco 
Partnership 

Jefferson  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Peoria. 
133  S.W.  Jefferson  Ave  .  Peoria.  111. .  Earl  &  Co 
John  Warner  Bank.  Clinton,  ni.:  Smoot  & 
Co. 

Knuppel.  aroeboll,  Becker  ft  Tlce.  101  E. 
Douglas  St..  Petersburg,  m.  S2675  Nabpro 
Company. 

Lake  Shore  National  Bank.  006  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago.  IL  60611: 
Lake  ft  Co. 
A'a.e  ft  Co. 

La  SaUe  National  Bank.  135  8.  La  Salle  St.. 
Chicago  3.  m. : 
Hudler  ft  Co. 
Laba  ft  Co. 

Lawndale  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  3343 
W.  aeth  St  ,  Chicago  33.  Dl     Lawnat  ft  Co. 

Marquette  National  Bank.  8318  S  Western 
.^■•?     Chicago  36.  ni      Marco  ft  Ccanpany. 

Maywood -Proviso  State  Bank,  411  Madison 
St..  Maywood.  IL  80153     Proviso  ft  Co 

McHenry  State  Bank.  3510  W  Elm  St.. 
McHenry.  ni.  80060:  Oerroll  ft  Company 

Mercantile  National  Baxik  of  Chicago.  650 
W  Jackson  Blvd  .  Chicago  6.  m. : 
Amer  ft  Oo. 
Marta  ft  Co. 
Pemer  ft  Co. 
'A'lmer  &  Co. 

.Merchants  National  Ba-.-.k   tj  Aurora.  34  8. 
Broadway.  Aurora.  111.  60607: 
Bmbit  ft  Co. 
Merora  4  Co 

Michigan   Avenue   National   Bank   of  Chi- 
cago. 30  N  Biilchlgan  Ave  .  Chicago.  Dl  80603 
Manboc  ft  Co 

Mid  American  Bond  ft  Share  Co..  356  E. 
Main  St..  Decatur,  ni.:  Mldam  Oo. 

Midwest  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Oorpora- 
Uon.  120  S.  La  Salle  St .  Chicago  3.  ni  : 
Kray  ft  Co. 
SchUco. 

Midwest  Stock  Exchange.  130  S.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago  3.  Dl.:  Rogren  ft  Co. 

MlUUen   National   BanX  of   Decatur.   P.O. 
Box  1378.  Decatur.  Dl  63535 
Aston  ft  Co. 
Embee  Co. 
Emen  Co. 
Estru  ft  Oo. 
Mini  Co. 

MoUne    National    Bank.    Trust   Dept..   606 
1 5th  St  .  McOlne,  ni.  61386: 
M  ;.-..xle  ft  Co.  (A-C). 
.M   :.a;-.  ft  Co.  (A-C). 

NapervUle  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 138  3.  Washington  St..  NapervUle.  111. 
60640:  Napnat  ft  Co. 
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National  Bank  of  Austin.  5645  W  Lake  St . 
Chicago  44.  Hi. :  Glen  ft  Oo. 

National  Bank  of  Bloomlngton.  131  If.  Main 
St..  Bloomlngton.  ni.  61701:   Lamlder  ft  Co. 
National  Boulevard  Bank  of  Chicago,  Trust 
Department.  400  N    Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago, 
IL  80611 
Borartoo. 
Waco  ft  Company. 

Northbrook  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  1800 
Shermer  Ave  .  Northbrook.  IL  80063  Norbank 
ft  Oo.  (A-D) 

Northern  Trust  Company.  60  8.  La  SaUe  St  , 
Chicago.  111.  60690: 
Booth  ft  Oo.  (c.  d) 
CoU  ft  Co.  (e.  h). 
Date  ft  Co.  (h).  • 

Ell  ft  Co.  (C). 
Euro  ft  Co.  (d). 
How  ft  Company  (a,  b). 
Tnman  ft  Co.  (d-g). 
Banking  Dept. 
Bfooney  ft  Co. 
Relghard  ft  Co. 
Snider  ft  Co. 
Securities  Dlv. 
Utten  ft  Co. 

Northwest  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee Ave..  Irving  Park  Rd  .  and  Cicero 
Ave..  Chicago.  Ill   80641 :  Norwesco. 

Oak  Park  National  Bank,  11  Madison,  Oak 
Park.  ni.  60303 :  Aumad  ft  Co. 

Oak  Park  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  Lake  ft 
Marlon  SU  .  Oak  Park,  ni.: 
OPT  ft  Co 
Opus  ft  Co. 

Old  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  709.  CenUalla. 
ni    83801: 
Lamson  ft  Co. 
Mandell  ft  Co. 
Maroo  ft  Co. 

Old  Second  NaUonal  Bank.  376  Rlv«r  St . 
Aurora.  Hi.  80807: 
Socage  ft  Co.  (F). 
Sectrus  ft  Co.  (AB). 

Pioneer  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  4000  W. 
North  Ave  ,  Chicago,  Dl    60639     Pltoo. 

Prestige  Insurance  Group,  5464  Fargo  Ave., 
Skokle,  ni  80076:  Presco. 

Pullman  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  400 
E    11th  St.,  Chicago  38,  111  :  Polg  ft  Co. 

Rock  Island  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  330- 
18th  St.,  Rock  Island,  Dl    61301     Rlbat  ft  Co. 
Schneider  Metal  Manufacturing  Company 
Employees  Profit  Sharing  Trust.  The.  1805  S 
55th  Ave.,  Cicero.  Dl    60660:  Christian  ft  Co. 
Sears  Bank  and  Tnist  Company,  3401  W. 
Artblngton.  Chicago  34.  Dl. : 
Llcoft  Co, 
SebatCo. 

Sheridan  Village  State  Bank,  Peoria.  Dl,: 
Tamco. 

South  Chicago  Savings  Bank.  2069  E.  93nd 
St..  Chicago  17.  Dl.:  Marase  ft  Co. 

Springfield  Marine  Bank,  114  S.  Sixth  St., 
Springfield.  Dl    82701     Marban  ft  Co. 

Standard  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept  .  3400  W  98th  St  ,  Evergreen  Park.  Dl. 
80643 :  Cobb  ft  Co 

State  National  Bank,  1803  Orrlngton  Ave., 
Evanston.  Dl.  80304: 
Sbat  ft  Co 
Trtll  ft  Co 

State  Bank  of  Preeport,  37  E.  Stephenson 
St,    Freeport,    ni     61032:    Port   &   Company 
St.    Clair    National    Bank.    Belleville.    Dl 
82223:  Kep  and  Company 

Union  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Jollet,  50  W.  Jefferson  St.,  JoUet, 
IL  80431:   Unatco 

Union  National  Bank  of  Streator,  Trust 
Dept  ,  201-03  E  Main  St  ,  Streator,  IL  61364: 
Unastreat  and  Company: 

United  of  America  Bank,  1  E  Walker  Dr., 
Chicago,    ni      60601       UOAB 

Upper  Avenue  National   Bank  of  Chicago, 
933    N    Michigan    Ave,    Chicago,    Dl    60611 
Bagco 

West  and  Egan.  134  8.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 
Dl.  60603:   HO  VEBT  CO. 
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Afstrrn  National  Bank,  6801  W.  Cerxnak 
Rd  ,  Cicero,  Dl.  80«N^     Westnat  ft  Co 

Wheaton  NaUona.  Bar.K.  Ill  N  Hale  St., 
Wheaton,  ni.  6018^     Whii:  ft  Co. 

Wheeling  Trust  ai:id  Savings  Bank,  Whael- 
ing,  n:.: 

Sav  Ban  ft  Co. 

Wheel  Tru  ft  Co. 

Zlon  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
3612  Sheridan  Rd.,  Zlon.  Dl.  60099:  Shlloh 
and  Co    I  BCD) 

Indiana 

American  Fletcher  .NtMJor.a.  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  101  Monument  Circle,  Indi- 
anapolis 9,  Ind  :    Nom  ft  Co. 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 110  E.  Main  St  ,  Muncle,  Ind    47306: 
Dragoo  ft  Co    (F). 
Mertru  and  Company   (A-H). 
American  Trust  Company.   101   N.   Michi- 
gan St..  South  Bend.  Ind. :  Met  ft  Co 

Anderson  Ranking  Company,  P  O.  Box  849. 
Anderson.  Ind.  46011: 
( A  Partnership ) , 
Anbanoo  ft  Oo. 

Anthony  Wajme  Bank,  Trust  Depat.,  203  E. 
Berry  St  ,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46803:  Anthban  ft 
Company. 

Atkln  ft  Co  ,  Inc.,  306  Citizens  National 
Bank  Bldg..  Evansvllle.  Ind.  47708    Jat  Co. 

Auburn  State  Bank,  7th  ft  Main.  Auburn, 
Ind.  48706:  Jomlco  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  Indiana  N  A..  P.O.  Box  330.  Gary. 
Ind   46401     Boina  ft  Co. 

CalunMnt  National  Bank,  5231  Hohman, 
P.O.  Box  89,  Hammond,  Ind  46330:  Canab 
Coa>pany  (BCD), 

Citizens  Banking  Company.  Anderson. 
Ind.:  Clbaoo  ft  Co. 

Cltlaens  Bank  of  Michigan  City.  Trust 
Dept .  602  Franklin  Sq..  Michigan  City.  Ind. 
46380:  Blant  ft  Co    (A-F) 

Citizens  First  National  Bank,  Bloomlngton. 
Ind  :  Cltnat  ft  Co 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Evansvllle.  The. 
Trust  Dept  .  19  N  W  Fourth  St..  P.O.  Box  778. 
Evansvllle.  IN  47701 :  Cltrust  Co. 

Citizens  State  Bank,  Hartford  City.  Ind.: 
Hart  and  Co. 

City  Securities  C^orpwratlon :  417  Circle 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4.  Ind  :  Cls  Co. 

Clinton  County  Baxik  and  Trust  Company, 
3  E.  Washington  St  .  Frankfort,  Ind.: 
Banco  ft  Co.  (H). 
CUncoftCo.  (B,C,E.H). 
CoUett  ft  Company  Incorporated,  Fletcher 
Trust  Bldg  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Tap  ft  Co. 

Elston  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  132  E.  Main 
St.,  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind.:  Elco  Company. 

First  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  South 
Bend.  133  S.  Main  St..  South  Bend.  Ind. 
46601: 

Bend  ft  Co. 
First  ft  Co. 
Mlsb  ft  O) 

First  Merchants  National  Bank.  The.  Trust 
Department,  P.O.  Box  800,  516  Franklin  St., 
Michigan  City.  Ind  46360:  Darhap  ft  Co. 
(B.CJ!:^!). 

First  National  Bank,  PO.  Box  736,  333 
Main  St..  Kokomo.  Ind.  46901  FNB  ft  Com- 
pany 

First  National  Bank  In  Wabash.  The.  Wa- 
bash. Ind  46992    Fliutbco. 

First  National  Bank  of  Crown  Point.  Lock 
Box  109,  Crown  Point.  Ind  46307:  Bronco. 

First  National  Bank  of  Elkhart  County, 
The,  310  S  Main  St.  Elkhart.  Ind.  46515: 
EIna  ft  Co 

First    National    Bank    of    Mlshawaka.    101 
Llncolnway  East,  Mlshawaka.  Ind.  46644    Na 
tlonal  ft  Co  -(B.C.D) 

First   National   Bank   of  Warsaw,   Wi4.,'sa.i 
Ind.  46680:  Flnawa  and  Company. 

Fort  Wayne  National  Bank,  133  W.  Berry 
St  ,  Fort  Wayne  3.  Ind  : 
Dan  CO. 

Lua  and  Company. 
Mascotte  ft  Co. 
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Wanoo. 

Gary  National  Bank,  PO  Box  309,  504 
Broadway,  Gary,  Ind  46402:  ONB  CTompany- 
(A3.CJi). 

Indiana  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Clinton 
at  Washington.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. : 

DoehrmanftOo. 

Dokarft  Co. 

Ooodln  ft  Oo. 

Hudson  ft  Oo. 

Indoo. 

Janco. 

Jem  ft  Co. 

Ladlg&Oo. 

Lenk  ft  Oo. 

Perry  ft  Oo. 

Plver  ft  Co. 

Ranke  ft  Co. 

Stri;tz  A:  Co. 

Swenski. 

Wltco 

Woolner  ft  Co 

Indiana  Lawrence  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
North  Manchester,  Ind. :  Ilbco  ft  Oo. 

Indiana  National  Bank,  One  Indiana  Sq 
P.O.Box  1832: 

Amstat&Co.  (P). 

Kxemft  Co   (G). 

Indun  4  O)    (ABCH). 

Novusft  Co.  (F). 

Indianapolis  Bond  and  Share  Corporation. 
120  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46204: 
Ibasco. 

Industrial  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  Trust 
Dept.,  117  E  Adams  St.,  Muncle.  IN  47305: 
Industrial  Co. 

Irwin  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Columbus.  Indiana,  600  Washington  St., 
Columbus,  Ind.:   lU  ft  Co. 

Jackson  Coimty  Bank,  127  W.  Second  St , 
P.O.  Box  1001.  Seymour.  Ind.  47374:  Jaco  A 
Company  ( BC ) . 

Kentland  Bank,  Kentland,  Ind.  47961: 
Kenton  &  Co 

Klser.  Cohn  ft  Shumaker,  Inc.,  230  Circle 
Tower,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Klsco  ft  Company 

Lafayette  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept..  337 
Columbia  St..  Lafayette,  IN  47903: 

Bondlnc&Co.  (H). 

Bonding  ft  Co. 

Comstock  &  Co. 

PonlaftCo.  (F). 

Purla&Co.  (f). 

Salus&Co.  (h). 

Scola&Co.  (f). 

SweUft  Co   (a-d). 

La  Porte  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept.  903  Llncolnway.  La  Porte,  IN  46360: 
Carsan  ft  Co. 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Trust  Dept..  116  E.  Berry  St.. 
Fort  Wayne.  IN  46803: 

Llnco  &  Co.  (a.  b) . 

Mike  ft  Co.  (f). 

Penn  ft  C3o.  (c). 

Sage  ft  Co.  (d). 

Madison  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  213- 
216  E.  Main  St..  Madison.  Ind.  47250:  Mabco 
ft  Co.  (b.  c,  h). 

Marlon  National  Bank,  402  S.  Washington 
St.,  Marlon.  Ind.:  Marnat,  Inc. 

Marshall  County  Bank  &  Trust  CJompany, 
316  N.  Michigan  St  ,  Plymouth,  IN  46563: 

Gld  ft  Co.  (a). 

Mar  ft  Co.  (d). 

Shall  ft  Co.  (h). 

Mercantile  National  Bank  of  Indiana,  5243 
Hohman  Ave  ,  Hammond,  Ind,  46325,  122 
S.  Mulberry  St  ,  Muncle,  Ind,  47306: 

Exemco  ft  Co.  (H) , 

Innco  ft  (3o,  (H), 

Mepp  &  (3o.  (C). 

Naban  ft  Co    (ABD) 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Terre  Haute. 
701  Wabash  Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Mer 
and  Oo. 

Merchants  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Ck>m- 
pany  of  Indianapolis.  11  S.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204: 

Pren  ft  Co.  (D) . 


Merit  Co.   (ABC,  E), 

Zel  ft  Co.   (H). 

National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
South  Bend.  112-114  W  Jefferson  Blvd., 
South  Bend    Ind    46601     Nat  ft  Cc     iBi 

National  City  Bank  of  Evansvllle,  P  O.  Box 
868.   Evans%-llle,   Ind    47701      Plrslrust   Co. 

Northern  Indiana  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 101  Llncolnway  Valparaiso,  Ind  46383: 
Nibs 

Old  National  Bank  In  Evansvllle..  416  Main 
St      Evansvllle   2,   Ind      Cltrust   ft   Oo 

Peoples  Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  112  N  Meridian 
&t    Portland   Ind   47371     Peoban  &  Company 

Peoples  Bajik  A  Trust  Company    130  East 
Market  St    Indianapolis,  Ind   46204    Pebaco 
(A.B.CP, 

Peoples  7Yust  Bank,  913  Calhoun  Sn  Port 
Wayne,  IN  46802 

Donel  ft  Co. 

Gerro 

Rocadlo  &  Co. 

Torvls  ft  Co. 

Purdue  National  Bank  of  Lafayelte,  201 
Main  St,  Lafayette.  Ind.  47902:  Ubada  ft 
Co 

Raffensperger  Hughee  &  Co  20  N  Merid- 
ian   St  .    Indianapolis     IN    46204      Wll!    ft    Co 

(d). 

Saint  Mary's  Convent.  Foreign  Mission 
Fund  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Croes,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind    46556 

Angela  ft  Co, 

Annunclata  ft  Co. 

.\ugusta  ft  Co, 

Pauline  ft  Co. 

St  Joseph  Bank  and  Trtist  Company,  c/o 
Trust  Dept  ,  202  S  Michigan  St,,  Soutti  Bend. 
Ind    46601- 

Buyco   (hi 

.Saint  A  Co.  (A,BX))  . 

Second  National  Bank  of  Richmond,  8th 
and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Ind.  47374: 

Sjblt  ft  Co.  (C), 

Notax  ft  Co.  (CM) 

Prof  ft  Co    (D)  . 

Secnab  and  Co   (A.B.Hl 

Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  20  North 
Third,  Vlncennes.  Ind    47591  :  Sebco. 

Seymour  National  Bank,  Box  300,  Seymour, 
Ind.:  Sevnab  ft  Co. 

St  Joseph  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Michi- 
gan  at    Jefferson,   South   Bend,   Ind.   46601: 

Bow  ft  Oo. 

Buyco 

S€Unt  ft  Co. 

SJBIT  ft  Co. 

St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank,  429  8.  Main  St  , 
Elkhart.  Ind     Valjo  ft  Co 

St  Mary  of  the  Wodds  College,  St  Mary  of 
the  Wood.s,  Ind      Mow  Co 

Terre  Haute  First  National  Bank,  643-645 
Wabash  Ave  .  Terre  Haute  Ind  :  Thafnab  ft 
Co. 

Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Main  at 
Mulberry,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 : 

Ubantco  (A-D). 

Unicom  (H). 

Union  Trust  Company,  Union  City,  Ind 
47390:  Tutco 

Joiva 

American  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  Trust 
Dept  .  Ninth  &  Main  Sts  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001      Amcolnist    iHi     Trusty. 

Armstrong  s  Inc  .  Third  Ave  ft  Third  St., 
S  E  ,  Cedar  Rapids   Iowa    Armace  ft  Co. 

Bankers  Trust  Company  Trust  E>ept  .  607 
L<>rust  St  .  Des  Moines,  OH  60304: 

Bell  ft  Co. 

Carrln  ft  Co.  (H). 

Hubb  ftCo. 

Pers  ft  Co. 

Burlington  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  222 
N    Main  St  ,  Burlington,  Iowa  53601: 

Burser  (C). 

Mateo  (A,  B,  D-H). 

Central  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
312  Fifth  St  ,  Des  Moines  4,  Iowa: 

Leon  ft  Co. 

Nair  ft  Co. 


Central  State  Bank,  Muscatuie,  Iowa  52761  : 
Cenco  Associates 

Citizens  First  National  Bank,  Lake  Ave,, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa  50588    Cltbanco. 

City  National  Bank  of  Council  Bluffs  500 
W   Broadway   Council  Bluffs   Iowa    Clnabacc. 

Conway  Brothers-First  of  Iowa  Corp.,  904 
Walnut  St     Des  Moines.  Iowa  50309: 

Conway  &  Co 

Iowa  ft  Co 

Council  Bluffs  Savings  Bank,  Council 
Bluffs    Iowa   51501: 

Coblu  ft  Co,  (h). 

CBSB&Co 

Davenport  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Dav- 
enport. Iowa  52801 :  Tower  ft  Co 

Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  PC. 
Box  57-522.  4th  St  .  Sioux  City.  Iowa  51102: 
JFT  Company 

First  National  Bank  P  O  Box  271.  Clinton. 
Iowa  52732     Hawcorp    :A-D| 

First  National  Bank.  Dubuque,  Iowa:  lonba 
ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa,  231  W. 
2nd  St  .  Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501 

Manmar  ft  Co 

Wood  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank,  2'34  E  Washington, 
PO    Box   832     Iowa   City,   Iowa   52240: 

Plrnat  and  Company   (AB). 

Flrnatlcia  fCHi 

First  National  Bank  In  Slotix  City,  PO  Box 
567,  Sioux  City.  Iowa     Relict  ft  Company, 

First  National  Bank  of  Mason  City,  Box  411, 
Mason  City,  Iowa  60401:  6  North  Federal 
Company 

First  National  Bank,  18  N  9th  8t  Ft. 
Dodge    lA  50501     Walmax  ft  Co 

F^rst  National  Bank  of  Perry  Trust  Dept  , 
1124  Winis  Ave  PO  Box  8  Perry  lA  5022C  : 
OCS  ft  Company 

First  T'rust  and  Savings  Bank,  302  Brady 
St..  Davenport,  lA  52801  : 

Flrban  ft  Co    lA-Fi 

Mobec 

FVjrt  Madison  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
Trust  Dept  Ave  G  ft  7th  St.,  Fort  Madison. 
Iowa  52627    Medis  ft-  Co. 

Guaranty  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa    Guarco 

Henderson,  T.  C.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  618  Grand 
Ave  ,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa:  Henderson,  Theo, 
C 

lowa-Des  Moines  Nations':  Bank.  Trust 
Division,  Sixth  ft  Walnut.  Des  Moines.  lA 
50304: 

Bllf  ftCo,  (F). 

Brou  ft  Co. 

Brow  ft  Co.  (F). 

Bund  ftCo.— (F). 

Idmoft  Co. —  (H). 

Orto  ft  Co. — (A,  B). 

Prop  ft  Co — (C), 

lowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank,  518 
Grand,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  503O9 

Tedco  ft  Co 

SufjervlBed  Shares,  Inc. 

Iowa  State  Bank,  E  7th  and  Lcyjust,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309     Isban  Company 

Iowa  State  Bank  and  Trust  C'ompany,  Box 
511.  Iowa  City,  Iowa     Ibak  ft-  C-o, 

Iowa  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  1  N  Sixth 
St.,  E^sthervllle.  Iowa  51334     Itso  ft  Company 

Jasper  County  Savings  Bank.  112  W  2nd 
St  SPG  Box  111  Ne»aon.  lA  50208,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa  52401 :  Jacoba 

Jefferson  State  Bank,  Jefferson,  Iowa 
50129    Tomco  ft  Co. 

Jones.  Cambridge,  Carl  &  Feilmeyer,  4  E. 
Sixth  St,,  Atlantic,  Iowa  50022     At   Bo  Co, 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
222   Second   Ave  .   S.E  ,   Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa. 

Koke  ft  Co. 

Mernat  A-  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Burlington  200  Jeffer- 
son St  ,  Burlington,  Iowa     Burl  ft  Co, 

National  Bank  of  I>k  Moines,  29th  ft  Inger- 
soU,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304     Ingersoll  ft  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Waterloo  110  E  Park 
Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa     Natbow  ft  Cc. 
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?*op.M  B*ji»  A  Truit  Company  Tr^'. 
;)«p'.  5;^  ■*•  Pourth  St..  Box  3«0,  W»t«rloo 
:a  50704    Pebco. 

Pwip.es  Bank  At  Trust  C.>rrp«r.7  lOl  Srd 
A. -9       3W       CedAT    Raplda      I. A     JJ404       P     B 

r-<i  Co 

Qu»li    lit    Co      Davenport,    low*      3««^feld' 
*i    UatUda 

Securuy  N»-,l.  r.«.  Ba:.*  of  Sloui  City.  SUth 
t  P'.crc*  .-(M     Sii'jC'.:v2    low*    S«b«k  *  Co 

S«c'.Lrl'y  Savings  Bant  Mar»hai:u  wr.  Iowa 
40  iM    Lane<,-<; 

Toy  .Vat:ona.  Bar.t  P  O  Btix  57  Sioux 
City    low%  5::yj     -p.T)  Compar.v     ABCH 

Tranacon'.lnen'-ai     Securiue.i     Corp.irat.i    r, 
86«  Iviwa  8t     Diibuque    Iowa     Tranao^ 

Union  Ban*  »nd  Tr'ast  Company  Ottum- 
w*.  I.iwa      Vor.  A  C<> 

United    Home    Ba.-.k    i    Pr-jit    Co  .    Trust 
D«pt     23  W    S-jrt«  3t      .VUfcir.  Citv    I.\  504^; 
Ho  ban   Company      A   H 

VaJley  Bank  and  Trust  Companv  40:^  Wa.. 
nut  St..  D«8  Molnea  4    Iowa 

li<aoom  *  Co 

PftOO 

'Xat«ri(XT  Savings  Bank  S33  Commercla. 
St..  W»t«rloo.  Iowa  50704     Waaab  *  Co. 

Ciuzeus  National  Bank.  Indep«Qdence 
Kanaaa    67301      3*we.:    &    Company 

Ci'.iaans  Nau^-na.  Bank  and  Ptus:  Com- 
pany 5i7  Commemai    Kirip>jna    K.a:i.s    6«ao; 

.^ctjm  &  Co      H 

Add  *  Co    ,H;. 

Cf.r.is  4  Co, 

Cuscap  4  Co.  (PK 

City  Natlonai  Bank  ajid  Truat  Company. 
Kansas  CUy    Kansas     Spar  A  Co 

Commarcia.  Sat;  ,r^.  Bank  jf  Kaniaa  CUy. 
801  Mlnnesi.  ta  Kansas  CWy  l~  Kana  Com- 
mercial Co 

Ptrst  Sationa.  Bank  in  Wichita,  c/o  Truat 
i^pt  PO  S^x  HSC'  W'.ch'.ta  KS  87201  ■ 
l>an5Co  i  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  HutcMnaon.  Box 
813  Hutchiniion  KS  67601  Oblate  &  Com- 
pany 

I^rst     National     Bank    of    L«wT«nc«.    74« 
.Vtassachuae-.tji    ?•       lAwr^nce,    Kans     S«044 
P-.n  ,.  *  C. 

P^rst  Naticna.  Ba;.i  _■:  r.ipeka  Tr'.ust  LMv 
PO     B^)x   88     T  'p<>ka     KS   'i6»r: 

PITS  top  it  Co 

Quadu;  A  Co..  Security  Investment  Fund 
Inc 

Safco  &  Co  .  Security  Ultra  Fund  lac. 

Seben  &  Co  .  Security  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Sell  &  Co..  Security  Kqulty  Pund.  Inc. 

Shawnee  &  Co  .  Security  Bond  Pund.  Inc. 

Fourth  National  Bank  and  Tnwt  Company 
c  o  Trost  Dept  PC  Br-x  I090.  Wichita 
KS8720: 

Poreflor  &  Co.  (H). 

Pormarc  4  Co.  (H) . 

Porth*Co.  (A-D). 

Uarklat.  4  Co.  (H). 

Hutchinson  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  30C  N  Main  St  Hutchlnaon 
Kana.    Piatt  &  Co 

Johnaon  County  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co..  Prairie  Village   Kana. : 

Jooonat  &  C 

Milt  &  Compan  . 

Raiphct' 

Kansas    .-^^a-.e    Bank   and   Trust   Company 

123  N   Ma.-ke:  St  .  WlchlU.  Kans  872OT: 

Kanaci: 

K  S  B    4  T    Co 

Merchanu    Natlona:     Ba:.k     Tr^-    Dept 
PO.  Bc-x    :78    T    p?ki    Ki.-.s    -^'^'iOI      Mertopco 
IH)  ^ 

Miami  County  National  Bank.  One  8  Pearl 
Paola.  Kana.  66071  Micoban,  a  Partnership 
( A-P) . 

MUburn,  Cochran  it  Co,   110  E.  First  St 
WlchlU.  Kans.:  Mlco  &  Company 

MlBslon  State  Bank  tc  Trust  Company. 
Trust  Dept  ,  Johnson  Drive  and  Nail  Mis- 
sion. KS  6«a23: 
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Mission,  Kansas  6«a32 

MlBcom 

N*aar«th  Convent  and  Academy  Corp..  13th 
and  Washington.  Concordia.  Kans.  08001: 
Naz<-nn  A  Company 

Parsons  Commercial  Bank  Parsons  Kans 
""357     Par  Com 

S<>u-.tnr»te  stai*  Bai-ik  and  Trust  Compway, 
760<3  State  I^ne  Prairie  Village.  KS  O03OS: 
The  Southgate  Company. 

Onion  Nauonal  B*mk  of  Wichita,  P  O.  Box 
637.  Wichita.  Kans  : 

Ubak  *  Co 

tTbon. 

Ucom. 

Unab  A  Co. 

Otrus 

Valley  Company.  Inc..  Commeree  Savings 
A   Loan   Bldg     Atchison.  Kansas:    Valley  Co 

Westerr.  Ca'tualty  and  Surety  Compuiy 
.=■■  rt  Sc,  ::    Ka;.<      West  *  Company. 

Western  F^re  Insurance  Company.  Fort 
Scott.  Kans     West  &  Company 

Kentucky 

Citizens  Bank  A  Trust  Co  ,  PC,  Drawer  240 
Paducah    Ky      Clipad  A  Co. 

CltlMiis  Pidei.ty  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
PO    Box    1140.  Loulsvuie.  KY  40201: 

Cltag  A  Co. 

Cltf'jnd  A  Co. 

Citpen  A  Co. 

Clttrest  A  Co, 

Commonwealth  Fire  *  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  Commonwealth  Bldg  Louisville 
KY  40203    COFAOo 

Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company 
Commonwealth  Bldg..  LouUvllle.  Ky  40202 
CLI  A  Co 

Plmt-Clty  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Tme: 
Dept  »oi  3  Main  St  .  P.O.  Box  54».  H<H)klns- 
vUle    Ky    4i240     City  A  Co 

P'.rst  National  Bank  P  Q.  Box  1018.  LouU- 
vll.f    KY  4*520 ;     BancourtftCo. 

P-.-^t  Security  National  Bank  and  Tnist 
Company  of  Lexington,  167  W  Main  St  Lex- 
ington. Ky:  Tuyl  *  Co. 

Kentucky  Company.  320  8  FUth  St..  Louls- 
vuie 2.  Ky  LouUvllle.  Ky  40202:  Kent 
Nominee  Company 

Kentticky  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept  P  O 
Bok  1677  LouUvUle.KT  40201 

Kenag  A  Oo.  (f). 

Kenben  A  Co.  (c). 

Kenbrown  A  Co.  (f). 

Kencourt  A  Co.  (b). 

Kenfund  A  Co.  (h) . 

Kentrua  A  Co. 

Uberty  NaUonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  LouUvUle.  416  W.  Jefferson  St..  LoulsvlUe 
Ky.  40301: 

Ub«g  (F). 

Ubest  (A). 

Ubex  (A). 

Ubtee. 

Louisville  Trust  Company,  P.O  Box  1611 
LoulsvUle.  Ky.  40201: 

Loucourt  (A). 

Louguard  (F). 

Loutrag  (B). 

Loutrustco  (CB) . 

Luckett-Wake  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc  1112 
Bardstown  Rd..  LoulsvUle,  Ky  40204:  Carlems 
At  Co. 

l.ouisiana 

Alcus.  ST  A  Co..  810  Whitney  Bldg  New 
Orleans.  La.  70130:  «»  .  "»w 

Chooo  A  Co. 

Franted. 

Staoo. 

v>raco. 

American  Bank  and  Trust  Company  P  O 
Box  2791.  Baton  Rouge.  lA.  70821 : 

Ambank  A  Co. 

Bltt  A  Co 

Cope  A  Co. 

Dart  A  Dart.  1822  Canai  Ba:.k  Bldg  ,  New 
Orleans.  La  :  Domestic  Investment  Co. 

Commercial  Nation*!  Bank  In  Shreveport 
PO  Box  1118,  Shreveport,  La     Wallace  A  Co 

Fidelity   National   Bank   of   Baton  Rouge. 
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Trust  Dept..  440  Third  St  P  O  Box  S»7 
Baton  Rouge.  LA  70821  Pldelbank  A  Co' 
(ABFH) 

Oulf  .NaUonaJ  Bank  at  L/ake  Charles.  Lake 
Charles.  Ia   70«0I     Oh: banco 

Hibernla  NaUonaJ  Bank  In  New  Orleans. 
313  Carondelet  St  .  New  Orleans,  LA  70130  ' 
Hlbbank  A  Co 

Louisiana  National  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Truat  Dept  .  461  Plorida  Blvd  Baum  Rougs 
LA  70801 

Labanc  A  C/O, 

Lnbee  A  Co 

National  America:;  Bank  ot  New  Orleaiu, 
200  Carondeiel  3t  ,  New  Orleans.  I.a     Nabono 

NaUonaJ  Bank  or  Commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  c  o  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  60279 
1 701601  210  Ba-'onne  Ht  New  Orleaxis,  I.A 
70112     Er.becee  Company    ( A    D.  P    H) 

Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans, 
PO     Box   81260     New    Orleans.    La    70160 

IXihaie  A  Co. 

HaJodo  A  Co. 

Ledo  A  Co 

Wert  A  Co 

Whltcust  A  Co 

Maine 

Aroostook  Trust  Company.  Caribou,  Me  : 
Oetook  Co 

Bar  Harbor  Banking  and  Tnidt  Companv, 
82  Maine  Ht  Bar  Harbor,  Me  Barhart  Com- 
pany 

Bartlett  A  Clark  Co..  P.O.  Box  389.  PorUand 
Me 

Clark    Edward  L    and  Bartlett  A    Thurlow. 
Cadi:ia<-    As»J)rlate«    Inr      232    8t     John  St.. 
Portland    Me     Spen  A  r< 

Canal  National  Bank  188  Middle  St.,  Port- 
:and  A.  Me 

Bowdoln  A  Co. 
Canal  A  C<f 
Kirk  A  Cio 
Ott  ACo. 
Peke  A  Co 
Port  ACo 
SldgeACo 

Cascn  Bank  A  Tr\i8t  Company,  475  Congress 
St  ,  Portland   MK  04111: 
Blpco. 

Halsmlth  A  Co 
Nelstjn  A  Co 

Depoeluirs  Trust  Company.  320  Water  St., 
Augusta    ME  04330: 
Oolend  A  Co 

Colley  College  a/c. 
Common  A  Co    (H) . 
Depo  A  Co    (  H ) 
DIrlgoACo    (BC). 

Belfast  Packing  Co 
Elastern    TtmsI    and    Banking    Company.    2 
State  St     Bangoo.  Me    04401     Pelbrtgg  Co. 

federal  Trust  C<impany  33  Main  St., 
WatervUle.  Me   04901     SaJa  A  C<. 

Flrst-Manufarturers  National  Bank  of 
Lewlaton  and  Auburn.  P.O.  Box  701  Lewis- 
ton    Mp   04240 

Plrman  A  Co    (A-H). 
Manash  A  Co    f  A-H) 

P. .-SI    Manufacturers   National    Bank.   P.O. 
Box  630.  Lewlston,  Me  : 
OlnaCo 
Out  Oo. 
StevCo. 
Trafton  AOo 

First  Manufacturers  National  Bank.  PO 
Box  83.  Auburn    Me      Daln  A  C<^mpany 

First  National  Bank  of  Blddeford  208  Main 
St     Blddefc«-d,   Me    0400S     Thornton  A  Co 

Pli-st  National  Oranjte  Bank  Augusta  Me  • 
Oranlte  A  C<: 

OUman  Charles  H  A  Company,  Inc.,  186 
Middle  St  .  Portland.  Maine  04111 :  Marlon  C. 
Cobum. 

Maine    National    Bank.    Trust    Dept      PO 
Box    1886.   PorUand     Me    04104: 
Church  A  Oo. 
Em  p  .an  A  Co. 
l^egge  A  Oo. 
Matvat  A  Co. 
Moody  A  Co. 
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Small  ACo. 

Maine  National  Bank  (Personnel  Dept.). 
P.O.  Box  919,  Portland,  Me.  04104:  Bowen  A 
Oo. 

McRae,  Lincoln  E  ,  Inc.,  P  O.  Box  547,  Rock- 
land. Me   04871 :  MacUn  A  Co. 

Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  Auburn,  Maine 
04310:  Mecnlc  A  Co 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Bangor,  Trust 
Dept.,  26  Broad  St,  Bangor,  M£  04401: 

Esand  A  Co.  (d). 

Estru  A  Co.  (a,  b). 

Mernat  A  Co.  (h). 

Mount  A  Co    (b). 

Stewart  ACo.  (b). 

Merrill  Trust  Company,  2  Hammond  St., 
Bangor,  ME  04401 : 

EmghACo.  (d). 

Mertru  A  Co.  (d) . 

Gael  St  Oo.  (d) . 

UmftOo.  (d). 

VoseACo   (a-c). 

Northern  National  Bank  of  Presque  Isle, 
187 State  St  ,  Presque  Isle,  Me.: 

Northern  Company 

ParkAOo. 

Payson,  H.M..  A  Co..  93  Exchange  St..  Port- 
land. Me.: 

Alliance  A  Oo. 

Cross  Shield  A  Co. 

Dana  Associates. 

Northeast  A  Co. 

Payse  A  Co 

Ups  A  Co 

Penobscot  Savings  Bank.  74  Hammond  St., 
Bangor,  Me.:  Pensave 

Sanford  Trust  Company,  8  Washington  St.. 
Sanford.  Me.  04073 : 

Oregmar  A  Co.  (P). 

Turner,  O.  Donald  &  Co.  (B). 

Waljan  A  Co.  (B). 

Sprlngvale     National     Bank,     Sprlngvale. 
Maine  04083 :  Nasson  A  Co. 
Maryland 

Carroll  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
39-41  W.  Main  St.,  Westminster.  Md.:  CarrT 
Co. 

Cross  &  Shrlver.  Mercantile  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore  2.  Md.,  Baltimore,  MD  21402: 
Schlev  A  Co. 

Equitable  Trust  Company,  Calvert  A 
Fayette  Sts  ,  BalUmore,  MD  21403: 

Ectru  A  Company. 

Fayette  A  Co. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank,  154 
N.  Market  St..  Frederick,  Md  21701 :  Farmers 
and  Company  (A-C-H) . 

Farmers  National  Bank  of  Annapolis,  5 
Church  Circle.   Annapolis,  Md       Daw   A  Co 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Western  Maryland,  Trust  Dept  ,  P.O.  Box 
250.  Cumberland,  MD.  21602: 

First  Cumberland  Company 

First  Westland  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland.  Ught  & 
Redwood  Sts  ,  Baltimore  3,  Md,  Baltimore. 
MD  21403: 

Hann  A  Co. 

Johnhop  &  Oo. 

Light  A  Co. 

Pint  A  Co. 

Red  A  Co. 

Wen  A  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland  Nlco- 
demus  Banking  OfTlces,  101  W  Washington 
St    Hagprst-iwn    MD  21740    Nlrnab  Company 

Frederirktown  Bank  and  Tru.st  Company, 
30  N  Market  St  Frederick  Md  21701  Pred- 
erlcktown  and  Company   lA  Fi 

Jenkins  HofTman  Co  ,  Philip  J  Jenkins,  64 
Frost  Ave,  Prostburg,  Md  21532  Jenkins 
Roberts  Co 

John.s  Hopkins  University,  c  o  Treasurer's 
Office.  Baltimore  18.  Md  .  Baltimore,  MD 
21418:  Johnhop  A  Co, 

Liberty  Trust  Company,  81  Baltimore  St., 
Cumberland.  Md     Lib  A  Co 

Lord  Baltimore  Press,  1500  Oreenmount 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  St.  Louis  Comp«aiy 
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Maryland  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept  .  10 
Light  St  ,  Baltimore,  MD  21202 

All  A  Company 

Bait  A  Co 

Banab  A  Company. 

.Matru  A  Company. 

Natob  A  Company 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
f>any,  Baltimore,  Calvert  &  Redwood  Sts.. 
Baltimore,  Md    21203     Ruber  A  Co 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 13  South  St  .  Baltimore,  Md    21202: 

Dlomar  A  Co. 

Infon  A  Co. 

Merbro  A  Co. 

Mertrus  A  Co. 

Nap  A  Co 

Sacom  A  Co. 

Safe  A  Co 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, PO  Box  U06,  Baltimore.  Md.  21203: 
Pens  A  Co 

Suburban  Trust  Company,  c-o  Trust  Dept.. 
2601  University  Blvd   E  .  Wheaton,  MD  20902 
Subtru  Co    (A-C.  E  P  H) 

Union  Trust  (Company  of  Maryland,  St 
Paul  &  BalUmore  Sts  ,  Baltimore  3,  Md 

Madison  A  Co. 

Stafford  A  Co. 

Williams,  CT  &  Company  Fidelity  Bldg  , 
Baltimore  1.  Md  Wllltamsco 

Massachusetts 

Adams,  Harkness  A  Hill,  Inc  ,  56  Court  St  , 
Boston ,  Mass   02 1 08    Marsom  A  Co 

American  C-ongregatlonal  Aseoclatlon.  14 
Beacon  St  .   Boston    Mass    02108     Amoongas 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co 
PO    Box  3204,  Boston,  Mass    02107     Amllco, 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany. P  O.  Box  4016,  Boston,  Mass    02107. 

Amllfe, 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany. PO    Box  5001,  Boston.  Mass  02107: 

Aploo 

American  %'arlable  Annuity  Life  .Assurance 
Company,  440  Uncoln  St..  Worcester,  Mass 
01605: 

Avac  A  Oo. 

Avaf  A  Co 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation,  45  Devon 
Rd  ,  Newton  Centre.  Mass  02159: 

Advoc  A  Co 

ArkwTlght- Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  225  Wyman  St  Wal- 
tham  Mass  02154: 

Arkbo  A  Co. 

Arlington  Tive  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Life 
Insurance  Dept  626  Massachusetts  Ave.  Ar- 
lington, Mass    02174: 

Five  Bank  A  Oo. 

Sixteen  A  Co 

Arlington  Trust  Company,  305  Essex  St.. 
Lawrence    Mass 

Arl  Tru  &  Company 

Attelboro  Trust  Company.  8  N.  Main  St., 
Box  330  Attleboro.  Mass.  02703. 

Helm  Co    (BH). 

Rlgg  C<i    I  F ) . 

Barker.  B  Dlvereux  (Hausserman.  David  A 
Shattuck).  15  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass  : 

Bliss  A  Company. 

Chaplin  A  Company 

Barton.  Arthur  A  ,  6  Barnsley  Rd.,  Lynn- 
field,  Ma.-is   01940    Baft  A  Co 

Bay  Bank  and  Trust  Com^pany.  One  State 
St  .  Lynn.  Mass  01901  : 

Dunco 

Pisco, 

Harco 

Berkshire  Bank  A  Trust  Company.  64  North 
St  ,  Plttsfleld   Mass  : 

Betco  A  Caj 

Northco  A  Co. 

Bershlre  Bank  A  Trust  Company  78  Main 
St  .  North  Adams,  Mass     Louis  A  Cx3 

Beverly  National  Bank.  Beverly,  Mass  Cole 
A  Co 

Big  Sandy  Company.  Inc..  70  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass  021 10 :  Sandy  A  Co. 
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Bingham    Dana    A    Oould,   1   Federal    St., 

Boston.  Mass  02110    BDG  ACo. 

BMC  Durfee  Trust  Company,  80  N  Main 
St.  Fall  River   Mass 

Metacomet  Company. 

Wamsutta  Company. 

Weetamoe  Company, 

Boardman  A  Goodrich,  Room  502  40  Court 
St.,  B<J6ton.  Mass    02108,  Reg  A  Co 

Bolster,  Gardner  T,  50  Congress  St  .  Boston, 
MA  02109    Knox  Bolster  and  Company 

Bonanza  Development  (3o  79  Milk  St  Rm. 
409.  Boston,  Mass.  02109    Bee-Dee  Co 

Borden  Management  Inc.,  94  Day  St.,  New- 
ton. Mass.  02196:  Bomerco 

Boston  Floating  Hospital,  20  Ash  St.,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02111:  Float  A  Co. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company: 
P.O.  Box  2145   Boston,  Mass,  02106 

Bost  A  Co 

Charity  ACo 

Clay  Miller  A  Oo. 

EtgTOW  A  Co, 

Hahn  A  Co. 

Joab  A  C-o 

Kinder  A  C3o. 

Lees  A  Co. 

Pratt  A  Co. 

Pyle  A  Co. 

Rite  A  Co. 

San  Crete  Co 

Spear  A  Co 

Special  A  Co 

Waterhole  A  Co. 

Weim  A  Co. 

Boston  Stock  Exchange,  53  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton  Mass  02106    BSE  Co 

Boyd,  Mac  Crelllsh  A  Weeks  75  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass   02110    Boyd  A  Co 

Bradley  Pulverizer  Co..  53  State  St.,  Boston 
9.  Mass      Stow  A  Co 

Brookline  Trust  Company,  1341  Beacon  St., 
BrookUne,  Mass. :  CllfTord  A  Co. 

Brown  Brothers  Harnman  A  Co.,  10  Poet 
Offlce  Sq  ,  Boston   Mass   02109: 

Bab  A  Co 

Bel!  A  Co. 

Biu  A  Co. 

Bos  A  Co. 

Cas  A  C:o. 

Century  A  Co. 

Cha  A  Co. 

Front  A  Co. 

Incsp  A  Co. 

Int  A  Co. 

Mag  A  CJo. 

Pac  A  (3o. 

Red  A  Co. 

Share  A  Co. 

Spec  A  Co 

Vest  A  Co 

Burbank  A  Company,  Inc..  80  Federal  St.. 
Boston.  Mass.  02110:  Nelson  Stone  A  Com- 
pany 

Burley.  Harklas  and  Funk  Incorporated,  1 
Court  St  ,  Boston,  Mass   02109,  Bharf  A  Co 

Cabot  Corporation,  125  High  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    C^abot  A  Co 

Cambridge  Trust  Company,  Harvard  Sq., 
1336  Massachusetts  Ave..  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138,  TrusrtDept. 

Bechtold  A  Company  (H) . 

Fordyce  A  Company  (P) . 

Oarran  A  Company  (AB). 

Commercial  Dept  Peltz  A  Company. 

Cantella  A  Co  .  Inc  .  76  Federal  St.,  Bos- 
ion.  Mass     Cantella  A  Co. 

Ctkpe  Ann  Bank  A  Trust  Company.  Main 
St    Gloucester.  Mass.: 

Capan  A  O) 

Ootone  A  Co 

Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Y  Spring  C<: 

Cape  C-od  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Box 
700,  Hyannls    Mass    02601     Cod  A  Co 

Can-  A  Thompson.  Inc  ,  31  Milk  St  ,  Bos- 
ton  Mass     Healey  A  Company 

Chase.  Whiteside  A  Co  .  Inc.,  24  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass      Botsford   A  Co. 
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iViston . 


M 


.i.    B*nt 


Tr-LS*.    Dept.,  66 


4,;l 


er»;  3'.     Bo«ujn    Uam      SymoncU  A  Co 

Ch»th»m  Corp  KM):  Be».-or.  3 1  Boaton, 
Mmb.  0aii4     Chfc*inAC<- 

Cbllds  JefTr'.BB  ft  Thorndlke  In<x)rp.ir»t«d 
60  ConyreM  St  B.-«-,<;,c  MA  ^IQ:*  i:>'-iJt»»  * 
Ck3 

Ctio«t«    Hi.,    ft   9t«w^rt     10   St»'v^   Sc 
ton,  MA  Jai')«    Dei-.<!T  ft  r. 

Cl»illn    Thorn**  M     '5   FiHler*,. 
M»M      Claflln  ft  C-c 

CiiT'-on    Secur'.uea    CnrpiTa'-n 
,-<r       B<«ton     MaM       McOoidr'.ck    ft    C<' 

Coiiln*  Ch»r.(Mi  A  Room  13M  ID  P=«- 
Offlcr   Sq      Bo«ti:>n     Uam    07:09     Tobac  A  Oo. 

Convmerre  Bank  ft  Trust  Compuiy,  340 
VUin  31     W'lr-M^er    Mam    01SO8: 

Mju;Bot>erfji  ft    '» 

WiMam    W.i.'.am  ft  Co, 

Cu.verw*::      ft       -■<        Inc.      134;      MjUn      St 
Sprla^eid     MaiAS       -.'.03     Judwell   &   Co 

KlUson  ft  Con-if>«r.7     13S  South  St  ,  Boaton 
Maas       Rogpr!   *    .o 

E;?     B*rt>::     Br-  wn  ft   PtocVt    ni'   r-nr.i 
.r.  3l     B-'«t.r,    Ma.^.-    ^-3110. 

.AJire.i  ft  C<- 

Mfrr',,.  ft  ,  <• 

Eir.erv  ?5  4  Co,,  Inc..  Ill  DevonaiUre  St 
rk-wu  r.   ;*     Vl«As      FSK  ft  Co 

Sr.li.x^':  Br»ar  r".  M  ft  RuMell  B.  St«*ms 
rr  .jtfres  ; : :  :>7onir,:re  St,.  Rma  70»-«i3, 
B<:>«%vr.     Mass       H»Tenrock  ft   Ci-^rr, par  r 

£&s«x  Cdur.-v  B»nk  and  Tru-^i  ^^^  i6  Sjl- 
ctuing*  3',     :  vr..".    Mijm    : ;  *^3 

A^?e:-.-.  ft  :-.        F 

H'.me  ft  Ct'      .KB 

!^.,  River  Na 
N,  Main  ?*  P 
03T2a 

Arnoid  ft  Co 

Crawley  ft  Co, 

Poca*ar*-  Cr 

!»«.;   R;7f-  T-j- 
B-  I    ♦JO    FH.;  Ri»er 

B  .-.r.,f-,  n-AldrlchftOo.  (D) 

ar»r.::e  ft  Co    (B) 

F>-,rr-e  4  Co    iHi 

r.l  .-:arv   Trust   Comp«ny.  P.O 
B- «•,.:■.    VIA  "3    "5' 

B..W?:;    r>«T-,  i  ft  Co 

a..>o«  ft  f. 

Mer:er    'A':.,,ir:j(  <i  Co 

r^T'-h  ft  Ci; 

First    A^cu;ture    Natl^  r.»     Ba.".lt 
thlre  County,   100  Nort ^-   3-      P',-.L«fle 

oiaoi 

Klc^bank  ft  Co. 
PT-,;,bAnk  ft  Co 
3&arbank  ft  Co 
Tr-jit  D«pt 

Dsnbank  ft  Co    D 

btMink  ft  Co     A 

Panb«knl  ft  Co     B  C  «,H 

r\T%\  Bnatol  County  Hatlcjna.  Sank  i 
PiLTt    St      Attlaboro     Umm     yrros 

B«nk  ft  Co     Hi 

Part  *  Co     H  . 

Tuiir  ft  Oo     ftBI 

nrit   County   Natlonai    B»nk    Trxiat    Dapt 
m  M»ln  SI     •rocKloQ    Umm    OM08     Brock   ft 
•'«      KUDr 

nrtt  Nauonai  Bank  jf  AmAant  ii  Aarutr 
9t      Ambarvt     Maaa     i^ltms 

Ctaroo 

nrat  Natlunai  Bank  if  Boaaon  ^nvooa. 
rruat  Oyiratloo*  PO  Boa  Mit  Bnaton 
MA  «IM 

AkAta  ft  (.>> 

*o.. 

*  Co 
ft  Cw 
i*Oo 
iBCo 
I*  Co. 


N     M*.n  St..  P.O. 


Box   1647. 


Bark 
MaM 
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OocoAOo.  • 

OoOn^t  Co. 

Oonvsy  M  Co. 

Oo«y*Oo. 

Curl«7  Jk  Co. 

Darldann  tt  Oo. 

tKxlJ  ft  Co. 

!:>rt5'»n  ft  Co. 

Sgan  ft  Co. 

Kk  ft  Co 

Fader  ft  Co. 

Fay  ft  v."o. 

Fine  ft  Co. 

F-.r  ft  Co, 

Ftnt  Corporation. 

ProatkOo. 

OamftCo. 

Oumev  ft  Oo. 
Hyde  ft  Co, 
Jen;me  ft  Co. 

Joy  ft  !  '(■ 
Ker.  ft  f"o 
ljkv:-T  ft  Oo. 
:  .;    *  >.-o, 

1  .i»k  ft  Co. 
Mace  ft  Oo. 
M*Jor*Co. 
MUk  ft  Co. 

Myen  ft  Oo. 

NeS  ft  Co. 

Praacott  U  Oo. 

Rlchftrdaon  *  Oo. 

BulB*Oo. 

Skalton  JkOo. 

Rwac  ft  Cr 

Tt:,  J  c  hj  t«-  r.  e  ft  Co. 

Ta;;y  ft  c<- 

Walah  ft  C(^ 

:  hr.  Ha.".rn-k  Vf  ;tuai  Life  Insur»nca  Com- 
pa;  .-.  >X   aertf  -.  3t  .  Boeton.  Ums.  02117: 

,M.a;.-,.,-  .*     . 

Berkf.fv  A     'o 

C;ar«tulua  J^  Co. 

Coplay  *  Co. 

Dartmo'ith  ft  Co. 

Evergrr^:,   t  Co. 

Pa.rr.T'il  4  Co. 
I.     .   eetar  &  Co. 

He.'et    rd  *  Co. 

Ipawicb  Jk  Co. 

Jertay  ft  Co. 

Kfrrv  ^  Go. 

'.  V  ,e  4  ^'o, 

Maaaft  Co. 

-■^i  e  wbury  A  Oo. 

Ottar  ft  Co. 

Plka  *  Co. 

Qulney*  Co. 

Rowan  *  Co. 

Shore  ft  Co, 

SUty  ft  Co, 

Stit?  I  )na  A  Co. 

Slity  Two*  Oo. 

Tart  ft  Co 

I' pi  and  ft  Co. 

Venture  ft  Co. 

Win  tar  ft  C<- 

Xaxier  ft  Ct 

T  aia  ft  Co 

Cone  ft  Cv, 

Klnaley     ft     Adanui      tnc       «     Norwicti     Si 
WijTc-aatar     Maaa    OitM     Kmad   ft    >  « 

lMi\m  ft  Dadmun  In<-  M  St«t«  .<4I  B>ie(uii 
Maaa    OtlOit     L*dku 

l.arn*r    ft    Co       10    t^»t    i  >«ce    *q       »••>•<  <>i. 

oaioa    n*«x> 

TT»e     I.OUU  l^rTier     i"harMat»i»     F«.iurMla 

La«t«ra  Paramal  ft  MaaAbaum  Iih-  :  Ba«i 
R««woa«  •<  BaltliiKir*  kM  llBM  LPR 
ft    Cn 

Loni^    WMoitt  ii<B>'«    liKT     M  CtMa^raaa  B( 
MIOB. 
IMB   *   Oo 
*  ta»ta« 
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Boaton.   Mju-v*      ner^c   ft  Co 

MaJden    HavnmR    Hank     -=(97    Malr.    Ht      Ma, 
drr,     Ma.s«     irjl4fl 
.VlaJutC'     4    I  >..• 
Mail    ft    C':<.i 

Madder;  TY\iat  C<Jinpativ  iM  Pleaaai^l  bl  . 
Maiden    48     Maas       MaJtr'.utt    ft    Co. 

The  MaaB*<-hu»«-tt«  C*«npany.  Inc.,  70  Pad- 
•Tftl  St     Boston,  Maaa    02110: 
BowtUtch  ft  t:o 
Mai  nil  ft   (•<• 

Mea<low»,  I,>..ul«  B  4  Co  Inc  :fl«4  Uftln 
Kt      .Springfield     Maac    o:;03     Lorned 

I-he    Mechanica    SaUonai     Bank    of    Wor- 
ceet-er    303  MAJn   31      W!>rc««t«r  H    MaaK 
Klpp  ft  Company 
Mech  ft  Company 
Mow  ft  C-<Jcnp»ny 
Ward  ft  C,0€iip«,iiy 

ITie  MercJianta  NaUonai  Bank  uf  New  iie<i- 
ford.   rf5   W-Ull««ii   .St     N<iw   BeKU'^rd    .VI&as  , 
Jobn  ft  C<j 
Parker  ft  Co 

MerchanU-Warren  NaUonjkl  Baxik  of  Sale. 
."-*.err.    Ma«8   01S70     3<:wle  A  C,<.i 

Mlddieaei  Financial  Man»<<ement  C'«-f,  i25 
Wyman    3t      Walthaxn,    Maaa       Mid   ft    C-. 

Mllfurd  .SavlQjtB  Bank,  Mllford.  MA  01757 
Mll-rtav   C* 

M.>aika  Management  Inc  100  Charlee  River 
P:a£a,    B<,i«ton,    Mam     irJiU      Monk    ft    Co 

Mutual  B<.aler  and  Ma,i:hlnery  Insura;.  •« 
Company  225  Wyman  3t  ,  WalUiaxn  Man 
03154     Mutbf)  ft  C" 

The    National    .SJiawtnut    Bank    of    Boston, 
:^5  Congjoae  81     B<«U.n    Maaa   03109: 
,\dmln   ft  Co 
A, en  ft  Co 
An-.hemt  ft  Oo. 
\  4  uat-i  I 
Arad  A  Co 
.Aa.Manrt  ft  OO. 
,^•.^.  .4  I  - 
A:iSurn  ft  Oo. 
A  i.'.  ibon  *  Co. 
Baker  Jk  OO. 
Bayrc) 
H«a<-'  > 

Beg;ey  *  Oo. 
Belmont  it  Oo. 
Bradford  A  Oo. 
Brewster  ft  Oo. 
Br">k;inr  ft  Oo. 
Can-,t>rlrt*ce  ft  Co. 

Oot-.aaaet  A  Oo. 
Coooo 
Do  WOO. 
Drmcut  *  Oo. 
■dftl  *  Oo. 
Bmro 

Everett   4  Oo. 
FalTT-ew  ft  Co. 
Fern     4  '  >) 
F-iier  ft  Co 
CViya  ft  CV) 
Harna  ft  Oo. 
HaTM  ft  Co 
Hill    ft  Company 
Howe  ft  Co 
Han   ft   C<' 
Ink   ft   I  <> 
Knaco 
r.aaro 

Ufe  Fund  ft  C" 
I  Ak  ft  On 
MeMuih   ft  Co 
Maakw 
M1t«lteo 
Monra  ft  Co 
Moraa  ft  C« 
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SUbUe  ft  Co. 

Tmbft  Co. 

Tenlat  ft  Co. 

TlzlBft  Co. 

TrBlB  ft  Co. 

Vanco. 

Village  ft  Oo. 

Wadco 

Water  4  Co. 

Winchester  ft  Co. 

Windsor  ft  Co. 

Wise  A  Co 

Yarmouth  ft  Co 

Naumkeag  Trust  Company.  217  Ess«z  8t 
Salem,  Maas.: 

Currier  A  Co. 

:.«w!ee  &  Co. 

Mao  Bee  A  Co. 

New  EiiKiand  Merchants  National  Bank 
136  Devonshire  St.,  Boeton.  Mass   03107 

Ahab  A  Co. 

Asco  A  Co. 

Bait  ft  Co. 

Baro  ft  Oo. 

Barry  ft  Co. 

Ha.-;  A  Co. 

H:  1   A  Co. 

H  .a  A  Co. 

Bony  man  ft  Co. 

Boom  ft  Co. 

Box  ft  Co. 

Brig  ft  Co. 

Buoy  ft  Oo. 

Cald  ft  Co. 

ChUn  ft  Co. 

Chow  ft  Co. 

Clam  ft  Co. 

Coy  ft  Co. 

Crab  ft  Co. 

Crimson  ft  Co. 

Cube  &  Co. 

D«ck  ft  Co. 

Del  ft  Oo. 

Devon  ft  Co. 

Dlf  ft  Co. 

Echo  ft  Co. 

Eel  ft  Co. 

Endlcott  ft  Co. 

Ewart  ft  Co. 

Pang  ft  Co. 

Penno  ft  Co. 

Pin  ft  Co. 

Pish  ft  Co. 

Ply  &  Co. 

Fog  ft  Co. 

Poll  ft  Co. 

Weaton  ft  Oo. 

Zlmco  ft  Oo. 

PlrBt  NaUonal  Bank  of  Cape  Cod  Trust 
Dept..  Orleana,  Uum.  03663     Cape  Co 

Pir«t  National  Bank  of  Franklin  County 
U      Bank      FUiw      Greenfield       Mao*      01801 

Bank  row  A  Company 

Bittner  A  Co 

First  Safe  Deposit  Natlonai  Bank  of  Nrw 
liedford  545  PleNiaant  St  New  Badford 
M«a8 

B  irkle  ft  Oo 

Stanton  ft  Co 

First  Safety  Fund  NaUona]  Bank  47D  Ualn 
-*!      Fitfhburg    Maaa    01430     Kim  ft   Oo 

First  Safety  Fund  NaUonal  Bank  36  Plaaa- 
aiu  St     O^rdnar    Maaa   01440    MBfBe  (AOF) 

First    Spnngflald    OorporaUon.    100   Ohaat- 

il  St     Spnngflald    Maaa   OnOB     D  J  8  *  Oo 

Firat  SpnnfAald  Corpor«ttoB  P  O  •oi  T 
HpnngAaM     MA    OUOI      Bt     Oarmaln    *   Oo 

Foatar  Lawla  M  BO  Btata  St  »aMo«l  MA 
•3 1 0*    Pac  ft  Co 

Prmminc^kan  NaUonai  Bank  BO  Oe««ard 
"t     PnamlBcteajn    Maaa      PNB    OonpMiy 

Pt»iii>fliai  TYuat  OMkpany    IB  OoAoarB 

■«       PiMklMCtMM      MA    eilBt       TVUM    ft    Oo 

Pt**«la  «Br«  PMMa  roMaABtMat.  tea  .  IB 
FiBaial  Bt     ••■»««.  Mmb     WT  ft  Ob 
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Prlend  Investment    Inc     1   Emerson  St    E 
Melroae,  Mass  02176    Prenco 

Trustees  of  Prlend  Securities  Inc  ,  1  Emer- 
sin  St     E    Melroee.  MA  03176     Preelco 

Oage-WUey    A    Co  ,    Inc  ,     1387    Main    St 
Springfield    Mass    01108      Powson   A    Co 

Oardner  Assoclatee,  Inc  ,  235  PrankJln  St 
.Suite  800,  Boston    Mas*    021 10     Rick    Oeorge 
A  Co 

Ciardner  OflVce  Inc  34  Federal  St  Boeton 
10   Maas     Pen  ft  Co 

Gemma  Securities  Inc  Suite  404  340 
Main  Bt  ,  Worcester    Mass    01608     Jolyn 

Qregg    Storer   A   Co     Inc  ,   30  Federal   8t 
Boeton  10    Maas      Storer  A  Cc 

Guarantee  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  c  c 
Trust  Dept  ,  386  Mam  St  Worcester  Mass 
01608: 

Profco   iC,  E). 

Talco   (H> 

Trusco  of  Worcester  i  F> 

Vlbco 

Ouarantee  Mutual   Assurance  Company  of 
America,    440    Lincoln    St  ,    Worcester     Mas£ 
01606     Qlns  A  Co 

Hale  A  Dorr  60  State  St  Hasten  Mass 
02109 

Brink  A  Anderson. 

Bnnk  A  Co 

BumpuB  A  Co 

Croes  Wlghtman  A  Oo. 

Dorhal  A  Co 

Ford  Anderson  A  Co. 

Hal!  A  Thayer 

Jacob  Brown.  Hellmuth  A  Ck>, 

Martin  A  HeKmuth, 

Richard.  Praaer  A  Co. 

.Smith.  Anderson  ft  Co. 

Smith  Brown  A  Cc 

Smith  Hellmuth  A  Co. 

Smith  Roblns(.->n  A  Co. 

Thayer  A  <>• 

Urquhart  A  Co 

Welch  Rfjbert*  A  .Aiiderson. 

W'lghtman  A   Co 

Wlllnsky    Hellmuth  A  Co 

Hanrahar;  A  Compar.y  Inc  ,  322  Main  8t,, 
W'  rcester   Mass     Paul  A  Company 

Hartford  National  Bank  A  Truat  Cc  ,  Equity 
Pr<ducts  Dept  ,  777  Main  8t  ,  Hertford.  Ct, 
06115 

Incl  A  Co 

Spei  A  Go 

Harvard  TVust  Company  1414  Massachu- 
•setts  Ave     Cambridge  38    Mase 

Harrington  &  Company, 

Hill  A  Company 

Say  ward  A  Company 

Wlggln  A  Company 

Haverhill  NaUonai  Bank    Haverhi.i    Maas 

flKra  Amess  ft  Co 

Thomas  West  ft  Oo 

Whlttler   L  ft  Co 

U)gan.    AaMord   A   Co      Inc  ,    14!    Milk   &t 
Boaton  B    Maaa      Hawkeye  ft  Co 

Holyoke  Natlonai  Bank  236  High  81  Hoi - 
yoke   Maaa 

Olloo 

Hoi  bank. 

Hoopar-Klmball  Inc  80  Congraaa  St  Rm 
901,  Boaton  8    Maaa      Wllb  ft  Co 

Hombtower  ft  Waaka.  Banry  Homblower 
Truat  76  PadaraJ  St  Boaton,  Maaa  H  ft  W 
Afancy 

Rudaon  Barinc*  Bank  41  Main  St  Rudaon 
MA  01T4B    Hu«aon  Company  (Pi 

Rutehlaa.  MUtar  ft  Parklaaoa  BO  Stau  St 
•oMoB.  MBBi     Randolph  ft  Oo 

Rutefataa  ft  Wbaalar    IB4  Waahington  Bt 
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Jupiter  A  Oo, 

Mars  A  Oc 

Merctiry  A  Co 

Sattim  A  Co 

Save  ft  Co 

Venus  A  Co 

Jeffr'es.  J    Amory    Eta),   Trustee*    W:   Con- 
gress St  ,  Rm    721     Boeton  6    Mass 

Chllco  ft  Co 

Daaco  A  Co, 

Poster  A  Co. 

Frab  A  Co 

Free  ft  Co 

Fuzz  ft  Co 

Oafl  ft  Co 

Oalt  A  Co 

Qran  A  Co. 

Orlt  ft  Co 

Qull  A  Co 

Haldor  ft  Co. 

Harvard  A  Co 

Isls  A  Co 

Jade  ft  Co, 

Jog  ft  Co 

Keel  A  Co 

Kelp  ft  Co 

Kimball  A  Co, 

Lot  A  Co, 

Marrls  A  Co 

Mart  A  Co 

Merrltt  A  Smith. 

Mink  A  Co 

Mlnot  A  Co. 

Mist  ft  Co 

Nail  ft  Co 

Need  ft  Co 

Nenom  ft  Co  ,  Inc, 

NejK)  ft  Co. 

Net  A  Co. 

Nurse  ft  Co. 

One  A  Co 

Onyx  ft  Co 

Opal  A  Co 

Paw  A  Co 

Pet  A  C<. 

Pier  ft  Co 

Pole  ft  Co. 

Pow  ft  Co 

Pram  A  Co. 

ProsA  Co 

Pru  ft  Co 

Pub  A  Co 

Put  ft  Co. 

Rim  A  Co 

Ruby  A  Co 

Sears  ft  Adams, 

Shad  ft  Co, 

Shire  ft  Co, 

Slg  ft  Co 

Ski  A  Co 

So  A  Co 

Sox  ft  Co 

Stackpole  A  Co 

Supple  ft  Co 

Surf  ft  Co 

Tack  ft  Co 

Three  ft  Co, 

Ttop  ft  Oo 

Tory  ft  Co 

Wadaft  Oo 

WalU  ft  Co 

Wabatar  ft  Cc 

Whig  ft  Oo 

Wllaon  ft  Oo 

E«p*Oo 

£«at  ft  Oo 

tip  ftOo 

Naw    lagland    Marettaata    Nattoiwl    Bank 
Trual  Dapt     SB  Biau  St     Boatoo    MA  OStBB 

AMMCft  Oo 

ArtftOo 

■ftcftftOo 

OwlcftBOo 
ftOe 
ftOa 
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DoiMon  *  Oo     C)  • 

Dd  *  Oo      P ! 
Kbbp  *  Oo    (CI 
a^«  hCo     D   PI 
HjV  *  Co     H 

ait  *  Oo  <ci 

Mot  *  Oo      C  , 

Norm  *  Oo    ;P 

Wcit  *  Oo      A    B 

HaiTat  Mnioaai  B«xU  or  P^t.n    J-<  9  Fourtto 

-*t  ,  P«*ln.  ni       Herf«l  *  '  ■>: 

Hlci«7   *   Co      ;SS    So     L*i*»i.e   3 1      Cniic««o 

)   i:.     FUy  *  Co 

Home  3t*t«  Baa^k  jX  ^"r-niMi  UU.e  Cry»uu 
lAte    ';:      Hom«co  it  Oo, 

H  iCw^-nek  r  B  Jr  .  aaao  Prudaxitua  Plaoa. 
cft;c*«o  in  aoeoi 

WUco 

DllnoU  NaciouA.  B&nk  of  Sprtogfleld.  PUth 
&  WaaHingtor.  S'-s  Spr-.ngfleld,  111  83706: 
Inbeeco 

nUnola  Nat.  r*.  Ha;  t  k  Trxist  Co.  c/o 
Trust  Depi  .  13«  ■-  M».:i  d".  RocJtlord.  IL 
alio;     Ba.'O  *  Ci       A-C.P-Hi 

niin  Ma  Srjkvf  Bank  of  Chlcaco,  Truat  D«pt.. 
300  S    Mictii^ao  Ave.,  Chicago    VL  MM04 
Ibco. 

Jax  &  Co. 

Illinois  StAt«  Trust  Company.  First  Na- 
ClonAl  Bank  Bldg  Bast  St  .  Louis,  ni  Orleco 
Partneraixlp 

Jefferson  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Peoria. 
133  8  W  Jefferson  Ave  ,  Peoria,  ni.:  Barl  *  Co 

John  Warner  Bank.  Clinton.  Dl.:  Smoot  & 
Co. 

Knuppel.  OrosboU.  Becker  &  Tlce.  101  E. 
Douglas  St..  Patarsburg.  Dl.  S3975.  Nabpro 
Company. 

Lake  Shore  National  Bank.  606  N  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago.  IL  60611 

Lake  *  Co. 

Wave  &  Co. 

La  Salle  National  Bank.  135  8.  La  8aUe  8t  . 
Chicago  3,  ni  : 

Hudler  &  Co 

Laba  tc  Co. 

Lawndale  NatloiMkI  Bank  of  Chicago.  3343 
W.  3«th  St  .  Chicago  33.  Dl.    lAwnat  *  Co. 

Marquette  National  Bank.  6316  S.  Western 
Ave.,  Chicago  36.  ni.     Marcx>  It  Company. 

Maywood -Proviso  State  Bank.  411  Madlaon 
St.,  Maywood.  IL  60153     Proviso  It  Co. 

McHenry  State  Bank.  3510  W  Um  St., 
McHenry,  ni.  60060:   OerroII  It  Company. 

Mercantile  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  560 
W  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago  6,  m.: 

Amer  It  Co. 

Merta*  Co. 

Pemer  ft  Co. 

Wlmer  ft  Co. 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Aurora,  34  S. 
Broadway.  Aurora,  111.  60507: 

Bmbtt  ft  Co. 

Merora  ft  Oo 

Michigan  Avenue  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. 30  S  Michigan  Ave  .  Chicago,  ni.  60603: 
Manboc  <b  Co 

Mid  American  Bond  ft  Share  Co..  356  E. 
Main  St  .  E>ecatur.  ni.    Mldam  CX>. 

Midwest  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Corpora- 
tion. 130  S.  La  SaUe  St  ,  Chicago  3.  lU  : 

Kray  ft  Co. 

SchUco. 

Midwest  Stock  Exchange.  130  S.  La  Salle 
St..  Chicago  3.  ni.:  Rogren  ft  Co. 

MlUlken  Nauonal  Bank  of  Decatur,  P.O. 
B.,1  1378.  Decatur,  ni  63536: 

.Vston  ft  Co. 

Embee  Co. 

Kmen  Co. 

■rtruft  Cb. 

MlUl  Co. 

MoUne  NaUonsJ  Bank.  Trust  Dept.,  506 
15th  St..  UoUne.  ni.  61366. 

MUmodeft  Co.  (A-C). 

Monalt  ft  Co.  (A-C). 

NapervUle  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 136  3  Washington  St.,  NapervUle.  111. 
60540     Vipr.at  ftCo. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENCARKS 

Mattooa,  Bank  of  Aiisim    M4A  W    Lak«  Hx 

hicago  M    DJ      Oien  a  (.>> 

.■(ationai  Bank  if  Bloom; ngtor.  :i:  N  Uair. 
.St      Bloomingum     li.     SI  TO  I      LAinider   a   <<: 

Matlooaj  Boui«vartl  Bank  if  Chlcagu  TT\i«t 
Deparunent  40(?  .V  Mich^^r.  Are  .  Chicag^.. 
IL  KMl  : 

Bo  rartoo 

Waco  A  Oiin'4>a;iv 

Norvnarriok  TT-\i«'.  t  .-i* v ; .- 1^ »  Sar-k  :  *.■< 
Shermer  Ave  .  Norvhbrook.  IL  90063  Norr*  « 
ft  Oo     lA-D) 

Northern  Trxiat  Company.  50  8  La  Salle  St  . 
Chicago,  ni.  aO«0O : 

Booth  ft  Co.  (c,  d) 

CoU  ft  Oo.  (0.  b). 

Data  ft  Co.  (h).  • 

BUft  Co.  (C). 

Euro  ft  Co    (d). 

How  ft  Company  (a,  b). 

Inman  ft  Co    (d-g). 

Banking  Dept. 

Mooney  ft  Co. 

Ralghard  ft  Oo. 

Snider  ft  Oo. 

Securities  Dlv. 

Utten  ft  Co. 

Northwest  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  MU- 
waukee  Ave..  Irving  Park  Rd..  and  Cicero 
Ave..  Chicago.  Dl   60641     Norweaco. 

Oak  Park  National  Bank.  11  Madison,  Oak 
Park,  ni  60303    Aumad  ft  Co 

Oak  Park  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  Lake  ft 
Marlon  Sts  .  Oak  Park,  ni.: 

OPT  ft  Co. 

Opus  ft  Co. 

Old  National  Bank.  P  O  Bos  700.  Centralla. 
Dl    63801: 

Lamson  ft  Co. 

Mandell  ft  Co. 

Maroo  ft  Co. 

Old  Second  NaUonal  Bank.  375  River  St  . 
Aiirora.  Dl.  60607 

Secage  ft  Co.  (F) . 

Sectrus  ft  Co.  (AB). 

Pioneer  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  4000  W 
North  Ave     Chicago.  Dl    60638:    Pltco. 

Prestige  Insurance  Oroup.  6464  Fargo  Ave.. 
Skokle.  Dl  60076    Presco. 

Pullman  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  400 
K    llth  St..  Chicago  38.  Dl  :  Polg  ft  Co 

Rock  Island  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  330- 
ISth  St..  Rock  Island.  Dl.  61301    Rlbat  ft  Co 

Schneider  Metal  Manufacturing  Company 
Employees  Profit  Sharing  Trust.  The.  1806  S 
55th  Ave  .  Cicero.  Dl    60650:  Christian  ft  Co 

Sears  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  3401  W. 
Arthlngton.  Chicago  34.  Dl 

Llco  ft  Co. 

Sebat  Co. 

Sheridan  Village  State  Bank.  Peoria.  Dl 
Tamco. 

South  Chicago  Savings  Bank,  3950  E  03nd 
St.,  Chicago  17.  Dl.:   Marase  ft  Co. 

Springfield  Marine  Bank  114  S  Sixth  St.. 
Springfield.   Dl    63701     .Marban  ft  Co. 

Standard  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept  .  3400  W  96th  St  .  Evergreen  Park.  Dl. 
60043 :  Cobb  ft  Co. 

State  National  Bank,  1603  Orrlngton  Ave., 
Evanston,  Dl.  60304: 

Sbat  ft  Co. 

Trtll  ft  Co 

State  Bank  of  FreejxJrt,  37  E  Stephenson 
St.    Freeport.    Dl.    61033:    Port    A    Company. 

St.  Clair  National  Bank.  BeUevUle,  Dl 
63333 :  Kep  and  Company. 

Union  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Jollet,  50  W.  Jefferson  St.,  JoUet. 
IL  60431:    Unatco 

Union  National  Bank  of  Streator.  Trust 
Dept..  301-03  E  Main  St ,  Streator.  IL  61364: 
Unastreat  and  Company: 

United  of  America  Bank.  1  E  Walker  Dr., 
Chicago.    Dl     60601:    UOAB 

Upper  Avetun?  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
933  N.  Mlchlg«m  Ave  Chicago.  Dl.  60611: 
Bagco. 

Weat  and  Egan.  134  S  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago, 
ni.  60603:   HO  VEBT  CO. 
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WMMrn  Nauooai  Bank  &«0I  W  Cemvak 
Rd     Ocwro    ni    80«»0     Weatnal  *  Co 

Whaaton    NaUooai    Bank     111    N     Hal*   St 
Whaaton     111     90187      Whlll    ft    Co 

Wheeling  Tr\ut  and  Barings  Bank    Wheal 

.'.It     I'- 

Sav    Ban   ft   Co 

Wheel   Tri  ft  Co 

Zior.  9rai»  Hank  and  Trust  Company, 
J«12  Sheridan  Rd  .  Zlon.  Dl.  60009:  Shlloh 
and  Co     (BCD) 

Indiana 

Amertoan  Fletcher  NwUonal  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  101  Monument  Circle.  Indi- 
anapolis 0.   Ind  :    Nom  ft   Co. 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 110  E    Main  St.  Muncle,  Ind    47306: 

Dragoo  ft  Co    (F) 

itertru  and  Company   (A-H). 

American  Trust  Company,  101  N.  Michi- 
gan St.,  South  Bend.  Ind     Met  ft  Co. 

Anderson  Banking  Company.  P.O.  Box  840, 
Anderson.  Ind   46011: 

(A  Partnership  r 

Anbanoo  ft  Co. 

Anthony  Wayne  Bank,  Trust  Depat.,  303  E. 
Berry  St  .  Fort  Wayne.  IN  46803:  Anthban  ft 
Company. 

Atkln  ft  Co,  Inc.,  306  Citizens  National 
Bank  Bldg  .  EvansvUke.  Ind.  47708:  Jat  Co. 

Auburn  StaU  Bank,  7th  ft  Main.  Auburn, 
Ind   46706    Jomlco  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  Indiana  N.A  ,  P.O.  Box  330,  Gary. 
Ind   46401     Bolna  ft  Co 

Calument  National  Bank.  5331  Hohman. 
P.O.  Box  6«  Hamniond  Ind  46330:  Canab 
Company  (BCD* 

Citizens  TtanUng  Company.  Anderson. 
Ind.:  Clbaoo  ft  Co 

Citizens  Bank  of  Michigan  City,  Trust 
Dept.,  503  Franklin  Sq  ,  Michigan  City.  Ind. 
46360:   Blant  ft  Co    (A-F) 

Citizens  First  National  Bank,  Bloomlngton, 
Ind. :  Citnat  ft  Co. 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  EvansvUle,  The. 
Truat  Dept  ,  19  N  W.  Fourth  St..  P.O.  Box  778, 
EvansvUle.  IN  47701 :  Cltrust  Co 

Citizens  State  Bank,  Hartford  City.  Ind.: 
Hart  and  Co 

City  Securities  Corporation:  417  Circle 
Tower,  Indlanaptolls  4,  Ind.:  Cls  Co 

Clinton  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
2  E  Washington  St..  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Banco  ft  Co.  (H) . 

CUnco  ft  Co.  (B,C,EJH) . 

Collett  ft  Company  Incorporated.  Fletcher 
Trust  Bldg  .  Indianapolis.  Ind  :  Tap  &  Co. 

Elston  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  133  E.  Main 
St  .  CrawfordsvlUe.  Ind.:  Elcc  Company. 

First  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  South 
Bend.  133  8.  Main  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
46601 

Bend  ft  Co. 

First  ft  Co. 

Mlsh  ft  Co. 

First  MerchanU  National  Bank.  The.  Trust 
Department.  P  O.  Box  800.  516  Franklin  St., 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360:  Darh^  ft  Co. 
(B.C.E.H). 

First  National  Bank.  P.O.  Bos  736.  323 
Main  St..  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901:  FNB  ft  Com- 
pany 

First  National  Bank  in  Wabash.  The,  Wa- 
bash, Ind.  46993:  Flnabco 

First  National  Bank  of  Crown  Point,  Lock 
Box  109.  Crown  Point.  Ind.  46307  :  Bronco 

First  National  Bank  of  Elkhart  County, 
The,  310  S.  Main  St.  Elkhart.  Ind  46615: 
Elna  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bimk  of  Mlshawaka  101 
Llncolnway  Bast,  Mlshawaka,  Ind  46644  Na- 
tional ft  Co-(B,CJ)) 

First  National  Bank  of  Warsaw.  Warsaw. 
Ind  46580:  Flnawa  and  Company. 

Fort  Wayne  National  Bank.  133  W    Berry 
St  .  Fort  Wayne  3,  Ind  : 
Danco. 

Lua  and  Company. 
Masootte  ft  Co 
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Wanco 

r>ary    Nsllona:     Bank      PO     Box    309     504 

B.-  .»tlwa\     iiarv     Irid    4'J40a     ONB  (  ompany- 

<AJJ  (Hi 

Isidiaiia  Bank  and  Truit  Cxsmpany,  Clinton 
at  Washirnftflr-    ^  't  Wavne,  Ind.: 

Doehrman  ft  Co 

Drjkar  A  Co. 

Oijodm  ft  Oo. 

Hudson  ft  Go. 

Indoo. 

Janoo. 

Jem  ft  Co. 

LadlgftOo. 

LenkftOo, 

Perry  ft  Oo. 

Plver  ft  Co. 

RankeftCo. 

Strutc  ft  Co. 

Swcnskl. 

Wltco. 

Woolner  ft  Co. 

Indiana  Lawrence  Bank  ft  Trust  Company. 
North  Manchester,  Ind  :  Ilbco  ft  Co. 

Indiana  National  Bank,  One  Indiana  Sq  . 
PO   Box  1832 

AmstatftCo.  (F). 

Bzemft  Co.  (O). 

Indun  ft  Co.  (ABCHi 

Novusft  Co.  (Pi 

Indianapolis  Bond  and  Share  Corporation, 
120  E  Market  St  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  46304: 
Ibasco. 

Industrial  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  Trust 
Dept.  117  E  Adams  St.,  Muncle,  IN  47306: 
Industrial  Co. 

Irwin  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Columbus.  Indiana.  500  Washington  St. 
Columbus.   Ind  :    IV  ft  Co. 

Jackson  County  Bank,  127  W    Second  St 
P.O    Box  1001,  Seymour,  Ind.  47274     Jaco  k 
Company  (BC) . 

Kentland     Bank,     Kentland,     Ind     47951 
Kenton  ft  Co. 

Klser,  Cohn  ft  Shumaker,  Inc..  230  Circle 
Tower,  Indianapolis,  Ind     Klsco  ft  Company 

Lafayette  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.,  337 
Colimibla  St.,  Lafayette,  IN  47903: 

Bondlncft  Co.  (H). 

Bonding  ft  Co. 

OomstockftCo. 

Fonla  ft  Co.  (F) . 

PurlaftCo.  (f). 

Salusft  Co.  (b). 

ScolaftCo.  (f). 

Swelaft  Co.  (a-d). 

La  Porte  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept.,  902  Llncolnway,  La  Porte,  IN  46350: 
Carsan  ft  Co. 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Port  Wayne,  Trust  Dept..  116  E.  Berry  St.. 
Port  Wayne,  IN  46803: 

Llnco  ft  Co.  (a,  b) . 

Mike  ft  Co.  (f). 

Penn  ft  Co.  (c). 

Sage  ft  Co.  (d). 

Madison  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  213- 
316  E.  Main  St.,  Madison,  Ind.  47250:  Mabco 
ft  Co.  (b,  c,  h). 

Marlon  National  Bank,  403  S.  Washington 
St.,  Marlon,  Ind.:  Marnat,  Inc. 

Marshall  County  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
316  N.  Michigan  St.,  Plymouth,  IN  46563: 

Old  ft  Co    (a). 

Mar  ft  Co.  (d). 

ShaU  ft  Co.  (h). 

Mercantile  National  Bank  of  Indiana,  6243 
Hohman  Ave  .  Hammond,  Ind.  46325,  122 
a.  Mulberry  St.,  Muncle,  Ind.  47306: 

Exemco  ft  Co.  (H) . 

Innco  ft  Co.  (H). 

Mepp  ft  Co.  (C). 

Naban  ft  Co.  (ABD) 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Terre  Haute. 
701  Wabash  Ave,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Mer 
and  Co 

Merchants  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  11  S.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204: 

Fren  ft  Co.  (D). 


Merit  C-o    (ABC    El 

Zel  ft  Co     I  H  I 

National     Bank    and    Trust    Company    o; 
South     Bend.     113   114     W      JeReraon     Blvd 
S>.uth  Bend    Ind    46601     Nat  ft  Co    iBi 

Nauonal  Ctty  Bank  of  EvansvUle  PC  Box 
H«8    Evansvlile    Ind    47701      Flrstrust   Co 

Northern    Indiana   Bank    and    Trust    Com- 
pany. 101  Llncolnway   Valparaiso    Ind   46383 
Nibs 

Old  National  Bank  in  EvansvUle,.  416  Main 
St      E^•ansvU!e   2     Ind       Ol trust   ft   Co 

Peoples  Bank  Trust  Dept  112  N  Meridian 
&'.    Portland    Ind   47371     Pei>bai.  4-  Company 

Peoples  Bank  A  TYnst  C-cmp&ny  130  East 
Market  .St  Indianapolis.  Ind  46204  Pebeco- 
(A.B  C.P 

Peoplee  Trust  Bank,  913  Calhoun  St.,  Fort 
Wayne    IN  46802 

Donel  ft  Co 

Oerco 

Bocadlo  &  Co. 

Torvls  &  Co 

Purdue  Nauonal  B«jA  of  Lafayette,  201 
Main  St  .  Lafayette  Ind  47902:  Ubada  A- 
Co 

Raffensperger  Hughee  &  Oo  20  N  Merid- 
ian  St  ,   Indianapolis     IN   46204      Will    A    Co 

Id)- 

S«Unt  Mary's  Convent,  Foreign  Mission 
Fund  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Croas.  Notre 
Dame,  ind    4655« 

Angela  A  Co 

Annunrtata  ft  Co. 

Augusta  A  Co 

Pauline  A  Co 

St  Joseph  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  c/o 
Tr'ost  Dept,,  202  S  Michigan  St.,  Soutti  Bend, 
Ind    46601: 

Buyco  (h) . 

S&lnt  A  Co.  (A,BJ». 

Second  National  Bank  ol  Richmond,  8th 
and  Main  Sts  .  Richmond,  Ind.  47374: 

SJblt  ft  Co.  (C). 

Notax  ft  Co.  (CJH). 

Prof  ft  Co    (D). 

Secnab  and  Co.  (A,B,H) . 

Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  20  North 
Third.  Vlncennes.  Ind    47591:  Sebco. 

Seymour  National  Bank.  Box  300.  Seymour. 
Ind     Sevnab  ft  Co 

St  Joseph  Bank  A  Trust  Company  Michi- 
gan  at    Jefferson,    South   Bend.    Ind     46601: 

Bow  A  Co. 

Buyco 

Saint  ft  Co. 

SJBIT  ft  Co. 

St     Joseph   Valley    Bank.   42«    S     Main    St 
Elkhart.  Ind  :  Valjo  A  Co 

St  Mary  of  the  Wodds  College,  St.  Mary  of 
the  Woods.  Ind     Mow  Co. 

Terre  Haute  Fnrst  National  Bank,  643-645 
Wabash  Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  Thafnab  A 
Co. 

Union  Bank  and  TYust  Company.  Main  at 
Mulberry.  Kokomo.  Ind  46901 : 

Ubantco  (A-D). 

Unicom  (H). 

Union  Trust  Company,  Union  'Clty,  Ind. 
47390:  Tutco 

loioa 

American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Trust 
Dept  ,  Ninth  A  Main  Sts  .  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001     Amcotrust   iHi     Trusty 

Arm.tnjng  s  Inc  ,  Third  Ave  A  Third  St., 
S  E     Cedar  Rapids    Iowa    Armace  A  Co. 

Bankers  Trust  Company  Trust  Dept  .  607 
Locust  St  .  Des  Moines,  OH  50304 

Bell  A  Co 

Carrln  ft  Co.  (H). 

Hubb  A  Co 

Pers  A  Co 

Burlington  Bank  and  Trtxst  Company,  222 
N    Mam  St  .  Burlington.  Iowa  52601 

Burser  (C) . 

Mateo  (A.  B.  D-Hl  . 

Central  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
312  Fifth  St..  Des  Moines  4.  Iowa 

Leon  A  Co. 

Nalr  A  Co. 


C-entral  State  Bank.  Musoatina  Iowa  63761 : 
Oenoo  Aaaoclatet 

Cuiaens  First  National  Batxk.  Lake  Ava., 
Storm  Lake.  Iowa  50688    Citbanco 

City  NaUonal  Bank  of  Council  Bluff*  500 
W   Broadway.  Council  Bluffs   Iowa    Clnabanc. 

Conway  Brothers-First  of  lows  Corp  .  904 
Walnut  St     Des  Moines    Iowa  50309 

Conway  ft  Co 

Iowa  ft  Co 

Council  Bluffs  Savings  Bank  Council 
Bluffs    Iowa  51501: 

Coblu  ft  Co    (h). 

CB8B  ft  Co 

Davenport  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Dav- 
enport, Iowa  62801 :  Tower  ft  Co 

Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company  P  O. 
Box  57-522.  4th  St  Slotix  City.  Iowa  61103: 
JPT  Company 

First  National  Bank  PO  Box  271.  Clinton, 
Iowa  52732    Hawcorp    i  A-D 

First  National  Bank,  Dubuque.  Iowa  lonba 
ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Ottumwa,  231  W, 
2nd  St     Ottumwa    Iowa  52501: 

Manmar  A  Co. 

Wood  A  Co 

First  National  Bank.  204  E  Washington. 
PO    Box   832    Iowa   City,   Iowa   52240: 

Plmat  and  Company   i  AB  i 

Flrnatlcla  (CHi 

First  National  Bank  In  Sioux  City,  P  O  Box 
567.  Sioux  City    Iowa-   Rellot  A  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Mason  City  Box  411, 
Mason  City.  Iowa  50401  5  North  Federal 
Company 

First  National  Bank.  18  N  9th  St  ,  Ft, 
Dodge,  lA  50501     Walmax  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Perry,  Trust  Dept.. 
1124  Winis  Ave  ,  PO  Box  8.  Perry.  lA  50220: 
OCS  A  Company 

First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  302  Brady 
St.  Davenport,  lA  52801: 

Plrban  ft  Co.   (A-F). 

Mobec 

Fort  Madison  Bank  A  Trust  Company, 
Trtist  Dept  .  Ave  G  A  7th  St  .  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa  52627    Medls  A  Oo 

Guaranty  Bank  A  Ttust  Company.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa:  Quarco 

Henderson.  T  C.  &  Co  .  Inc.,  518  Grand 
Ave..  Des  Moines  9.  Iowa:  Henderson.  Theo, 
C. 

lowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank.  Trust 
Division.  Sixth  A  Walnut.  Des  Moines.  lA 
50304 

Bllf  ftOo.  (F). 

Brou  A  Co. 

Br^wAC«    iF 

Bund  A  Co, —  iF)  , 

Idmo  A  Co, —  (H) , 

Orto  A  Co. —  (A,  B)  , 

Prop  A  Co — (C) . 

lowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank.  518 
Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Tedco  A  Co 

Supervised  Shares  Inc 

Iowa  State  Bank,  E  7th  and  Locust,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309     Isban  Company 

Iowa  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Box 
511.  Iowa  City.  Iowa     Ibak  A  Co 

Iowa  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  1  N  Sixth 
St..  ElsthervlUe.  Iowa  51334    Itso  A  Company 

Jasper  County  Savings  Bank.  112  W  2nd 
St  S  .  PO  Box  in  Newton.  lA  50208.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa  52401  .  Jacoba. 

Jefferson  State  Bank.  Jefferson.  Iowa 
50129    TomcoACo 

Jones.  Csonbrldge,  Carl  A  Fellmeyer,  4  E. 
Sixth  St..  AUantlc,  Iowa  50022     At  Bo  Co. 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
222   Second    Ave      SE      Cedar   Rapids     Iowa: 

Koke  ft  Co 

Mernat  ft  Co 

National  Bank  of  Burlington  200  Jeffer- 
son St  ,  Burlington    Iowa     Burl  A  Co 

National  Bank  of  Des  Moines  29th  A  Inger- 
soU.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50304     Ingersoll  A  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Waterloo.  110  E,  Park 
Ave  .   Waterloo    Iowa     Natbcw  ft  Co, 
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Peoples  Bir,«  i  rru-i;  &)mp*r.v  Trust 
I>pt  SI*  W  Pfjurth  St.,  B^iX  3«0  W»t«rloo 
:  A  50704     PetJco 

People*  B*at  4  Trust  Comuaxiy  lOl  3rd 
Ave  S  W  Ce<l».-  aapiCU  lA  SJ4CK  P  B 
Twi  Co 

Qu*ll  It  Cc  D«venport  low*  3«ef«l<lt 
A    UatUda 

Security  Nation*;  Bank  oT  Slouj  City.  Sixth 
t  Pierce  3ta     Slo-ia  Cttj  2    Iowa    SttbAk  *  Co 

S«:ur,:y  Savings  B*nk,  M4rmhAj;u-'wn  Iowa 
50  ;M    Laneco 

Toy  >fatlon*:  Baxii  PO  Box  57,  Sloui 
City    Iowa  5J:0'J     T\'D  Company    ■  ABCH  i 

Tranacontlner^tai  Secuntles  Corporatlor. 
?6e  Iowa  St     DuDuque    Iowa     TVan*cc 

Union  Ban^  and  Tr.itt  Company  Ottum- 
vt,   Iowa     Von  k  Co 

United    HojT.e    Ba:-.x    i    TYust    Co      Tri;st 
Oept     33  W    Staite  3t     Maaon  City    lA  SO40! 
Hjban   Company      A-H 

Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  403  Wai- 
aut  3t     Des  Molrie*  4    Iowa 

Macom  *  Co 

Pecoo 

Wat«rl.>i  Savings  Bank  ,«3  Commercial 
3:     Waterloo.  Iowa  5<J''04     Waaab  *  Co 

KanjOJ 
C.-.izens      Vatloi^a.      Bank.      Independence 
Kan^aa    37301      Sewel.    i    Company 

CltHanji    Mat'cna.    Banx    and    TT'jat    Com- 
pany 5J7  Conimerci*i    Kmpcir.a,  Kana    mstjl 
Acorn  i  Co    (H) 
Ade^  A  Co   (H)- 
C;  :r-.i3  i  Co. 
Cuscap  &  Co.  (P) . 

City  National  Bank  and  Truat  Company. 
Kanaaa  C;:y    Kanaas     Spar  &  Co 

Commercla.  Nationa^  Bank  .)f  Kanaaa  City. 
SOI  Mlnr.estJta  Kajisas  Cl-.y  ;~  Kar-s  Com- 
rnercial  Co 

P^rst  National  Bank  in  Wichita,  c  o  Trust 
:>p:       PO      Box     ftSC      Wichita.     KS    S-aoi 
Tranaco  *  Company 

K^.rst  Nation*.  Bank  or  HutcMnaon,  Box 
=il3  Huurhinacn  iCS  67501  Oblate  ti  Com- 
pany 

Plrst     National     Bank     of     Lawrence.     74« 
Maaaachusects    3t      Lawrence     Kanj     96044 
F'.noi  JE  Co 

F\rs:  Natlona*  Bank  :•{  Topeka    Trust  Dlv 
PO    Box  88    Topeka    KS  6«*i  1 
Firs  top  Si  Co 

Quadu:  &  Co     Security  Inv«iimer.t  I^ind 
Inc 
SaTco  A:  Co..  8«c\inty  Ultr»  Fund.  Inc. 
Seben  A  Co  .  Security  B«nent  Hit  Inaur- 
ance  Co 

Sefl  &  Co  .  Sectirlty  Equity  P^lnd.  Inc. 
Shawnee  jt  Co  .  8*c\irlty  Bend  P-und,  Inc. 
Pourth  National  Bank  and  Tt-js-,  Company. 
;  o    Truat     Dep:       p  :;.     b.:x     i^JSO     Wichita' 
KS  87201 

Poreflor  St  Co.  (H). 
Pormarc  *  Co.  (H). 
Perth  at  Co  (A-D). 
Mark:*!,  4  Co.  (H). 

Hutch  inaon  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  300  N  Main  St  Hutchinson 
Kanj     Piatt  &  Cc 

Johnson  County  National  Bank  and  Truat 
Co  ,  Prairie  Village   Kans. 
Joconat  *  Cc 
MU:  i  Companv 
Ra.i  p  hcc 

Kansas   State   Bank    and    Trust   Company 
133  N   VUrket  St  ,  WlchlU.  Kans  67203; 
Kansco 
K  S  B    i  T    Co 

Merchants  National  Bar.k.  Truat  Dept  . 
P.O.  B.5X  178  Topeka  Kans  86601  Mertopco 
(H). 

Miami  County  National  Bank.  One  S  Pearl 
Paola.  Kans  86071  Mlcoban.  a  Partnership 
(A-P) 

MUburn.   Cochran   A  Co..  110  B.  Plrat  St 
WlchlU.  BCans     Milco  *  Company. 

Mlaalon  State  Bank  »t  Tr\i«t  Company. 
Trust    Dep:     Johnson  Drive  and  Nail    kfis- 

slon,  KS  9e323. 
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MLasion  Kansas  66223. 
Mlscom 

^»*»r«th  Convent  and  Academy  Corp  .  13th 
and    Washington     Concordia.    Kans     66901 

.N'aacon  *  Company 

Paraons  Commercial  Bank  Pars.iti."'  Kaxj.« 
^"357      Pv  Com 

Southjfate  3tai<-  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
7'K)0    State    Une     Prairie   VlUkfe.   KS   66308 
The  Southjfalc  I'crr.pany 

DrUon  National  Bank  oX  Wichita,  PO  Box 
M"    Wichita.  Ka:i« 

Ubak  ft  C< 

Ubon 

Ucom 

Unah  it  Co 

Ut.-u« 

Valley  Companv  Inc  Commerce  Savings 
*   Ivjar.    B.d«      Ao.^..s..ii    Kanaaa:   Valley  Co 

Western  Casual-.y  and  Surety  Company 
!»>rt3co--    Kai-..i      West  4  Company 

Western  Plre  Insurance  Company.  Port 
Scott.  Kans     West  &  Company 

Kentucky 

Citizens  Bank  &  Truat  Co..  PO  Drawer  340 
Paducah.Ky     Cltpad  *  Co. 

Cltlaena  Pldellty  Bank  and  Truat  Company 
PC    Box    1140    LoulavlJle    kt  40201- 

Cltag  &  Co 

Cllfund  A.  Co. 

Cltpen  it  Co 

entreat  4  Co. 

Commonwealth  Fire  A  Casualty  Inauranc* 
ompany  Commonwealth  Bldg .  LoulavUle 
KY  40202     COP&  Co 

Commonwealth  Ufe  Insurance  Company. 
Ccmmonwea^th   Bldg     LoulavUle,  Ky    40202 

ex.:  St  Co 

Plrst-Clty  Bank  and  Truat  Company  TtiMt 
Dept  »oi  S  Main  St..  P.O.  Box  548,  Hopklna- 
vlKe    Ky    42340     City  *  Co. 

P'.rsc  National  Bank.  P  O  Box  lOlB  LouU- 
ville    KY  4O30:     Bancnurt  &  Co. 

Pirst  Security  Nationa.  Bank  and  Truat 
Company  of  Lexington.  167  W.  Main  St  Lex- 
ington   Ky      Tuyl  *  Co. 

Kentucky  Company.  320  S.  FlTth  St..  LouU- 
TUle  2  Ky  Louisville,  Ky.  40303  Kent 
Nominee  Company 

Kentucky  Truat  Company.  Truat  Dept  P  O 
Box  1877,  LoulavUle.  KT  40201 ; 

Kenag  &  Co.  (f). 

Kanben  A  Co.  (c). 

KenbrowQ  A  Co.  (f ) . 

Kencourt  ft  Co.  (b). 

Kenrund  ft  Oo.  (h). 

Kentrua  ft  Co. 

Uberty  KaUonal  Bank  and  Truat  Company 
of  LoulavUle.  418  W.  JeBenon  St.,  LoulavUle 
Ky.  40301:  «»»mfj. 

Ubmd  (P). 

Ubeat  (A). 

Llbez  (A). 

Ubtee. 

LoulavUle  Truat  Company.  P.O  Box  1S18 
LoulavUle.  Ky.  40301: 

Loucourt  (A). 

Louguard  (P). 

Loutrag  (B) 

Loutrust«o  (CE) 

Luckett-Wake  Tobacco  Co,  Inc  1113 
Bardatown  Rd.,  LoulavUle.  Ky  40304  c'arlems 
ft  Co. 

Louitiana 

Alcua.  ST  ft  Co..  810  Whitney  Bldg  New 
Orleans.  La.  70130:  "«  .  "»w 

Choco  ft  Co. 

Pranted. 

Staco. 

Veraco. 

Amencar.  Bank  and  Truat  Company.  PO 
Box  379 1    Baton  Rouge,  La.  70831 : 

Am  bank  ft  Oo. 

Bltt  ft  Co. 

Cope  ft  Co. 

Dart  ft  Dart.  1822  Canal  Bank  Bldg  .  Ne* 
Orleana.  La.:  Domestic  Investment  Co 

Commercial  National  Bank  in  Shreveport 
PO   Box  1119,  Shreveport.  La     Wallace  ft  Co' 

Pldellty  N»tk>n*l   Bank  of  Baton  Rouge. 
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TYust    Dept      440   Third    St.   PO     Box   8W7, 
Baun    R.  uge,    LA    70831       PWelbank    ft    Oo' 
ABPHi 

Q-.i.f  Nauoiia.  Bai.k  at  Lake  Criaries  La.ke 
Ch*rle8.  I.*   70601     Qui  banco 

Hlbernla    NaUoual    Bank    in    New    c>i«a:i«. 
313   Carondele^   St.    New   Orleana,   LA   70130 
Hlbbank  4  Co 

lx>ui»!*.Ta  National  Bank  of  Baton  Rouge. 
Truat  Dept  451  PlorKla  Blvd  ,  Baton  Rouge 
LA  7080 1 

Labar.c  &  Co. 

Lnbee  4  Co. 

NaitonaJ  American  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 
300  C<u-ondelet  St     New  Orleaiis    La      Nabouo. 

Nauonaj  Bank  of  C-ommerce  of  New 
Orleans,  c  o  Trust  Dept  PO  Box  60278 
1 70160 1  310  Baronne  St  .New  Orleans.  LA 
70113     Knbece«  Company   i  A-D.  P    Ht 

Whitney  National  Bank  >.f  New  Orleans. 
PO     Box   61360     New    Orlean.s     1a     70160 

Dohale  4  Co 

HaledoftCo 

Ledo  4  Co 

Wart  4  Co 

Whllcust  4  Co. 

Arooatook  Truat  Company.  Caribou.  Me  : 
OrtookCo. 

Bar  Harbor  Banking  and  Trust  Company. 
82  Maine  St  Bar  Harbor  Me  Barhart  Com- 
pany 

Bartlett  4  Clark  Co..  P.O  B<ii  389  Portland 
Me 

Clark    Edward   L    and  Bartlett  A    Thurlow. 
Cadillac    .Associate*    Inr      333    8t     John   St., 
Portland    Me      Spei,  A  C< 

Canal  National  Bank,  188  Middle  St..  Port- 
land 6   Me 

Bowdoln  ft  Co. 
Canal  4  Cc? 
Kirk  4  Co 
Ott  4  Co. 
Peke  ft  Co. 
Port  ft  Co 
Sidge  ft  Co 

Caaco  Bank  *  Trust  Company.  475  Congrwa 
St  .  Portland   ME  04111: 
Blpco 

Halsmlth  ft  Oo. 
Nelson  4  Co 

Dep<«iu)rs  Trust  Company.  330  Water  St.. 
Augusta    ME  04330: 
Col  end  4  Co 

C-oUey  Colleire  a/c. 
Common  4  Co    (H). 
Depo  4  C<5    I  H  ) 
Dlr1gD4Co    (BC). 

Belfast  Packing  Co 
Eastern    TVust    and    Banking    Company,    3 
State  .St     Bangoo    Me    04401      Pelbrlgg  Co'. 

Pederal  Trust  Company,  33  Main  St.. 
Waterville    Me    IHOOI     Sal  a  4  Co 

PI  ni  I -Manufacturers  National  Bank  of 
I>ewlsU)n  and  Auburn  PO  Box  701  Lewla- 
ton.  Me    04340 

Plrtnan  4  Co    i  .A    H  i 
Manaah  A  Co    i  A    Hi 

Plr^t    Manufacturers    Natlonai    Bank,   PO 
B<n830   Lewlston.Me 
Olna  C-o 
Out  Co. 
Stev  Co. 
Trafton  ft  Co 

Plrst  Manufacturers  National  Bank.  P.O 
B.  X  83    Auburn     Me      Daln  A  C<.Mnpanv' 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Blddeford.  208  Main 
St      Blddeford,   Me    04006     Thorn Um   A   C<3. 

Plrst  National  OraiMt^-  Bank  Augusta.  Me.: 
Oranlle  A  Co 

Oilman  Charles  H  A  Company.  Inc..  188 
Middle  St  .  Portland.  Maine  04111  Marlon  C. 
Cobum 

Maine    National    Bank.    Trust    Dept.    PO 
B.  X    1866     P(WT,land     Me     04104 
Ch'jn-.h  4  Co. 
Empian  4  Co. 
l^egge  ft  Oo. 
Manat  A  Co. 
Moody  ft  Co. 
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Small  ft  Co. 

Maine   Natlonai    Bank    (Personnel    Dept  ) 
PO.  Box  919.  Portland,  Me.  04104:   Bowen  ft 
Oo. 

McRae  Unooln  E.,  Inc  ,  P  O  Box  547,  Bock- 
land.  Me    04A71:  Maclln  ft  Co. 

Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Auburn,  Maine 
04810:  Mecnic  A  Co 

Merchants  National  Bojik  ot  Bangor,  Tnist 
Dept.,  36  Broad  St,  Bangor,  ME  04401; 

Esand  ft  Co.  (d). 

Estru  A  Co    (a.  b). 

Mernat  A  Co    (h) . 

Mount  4  Co    (b). 

Stewart  4  Co.  (b). 

Merrill  Trust  Company,  3  Hammond  St., 
Bangor.  ME  04401  : 

Emgh  A  Co    (d). 

Mertru  A  Go.  (d). 

Onel  ft  Co.  (d). 

tJmft  Co.  (d). 

Voee  ft  Co   (a-c). 

Northern  National  Bank  of  Preeque  Isle, 
187  State  St.,  Presque  Isle  Me 

Northern  Company 

Park  A  Co 

Payson.  H  M  A  Co  ,  93  Exchange  St.,  Port- 
land, Me 

AUlance  A  Oo. 

Cros.-*  Shield  ft  Co. 

I>ai.a  .Vs-'«>clat«s. 

Northeast  ft  Co. 

Payae  ft  Oo. 

Ups  ft  Co. 

Penobscot  Savings  Bank,  74  Hammond  St., 
Bangor.  Me. :  Penaave. 

Sanford  Trust  Company.  8  Washington  St., 
Sanford,  Me   04073 : 

Oregmar  &  Co    (P). 

Turner.  O    Donald  ft  Co    (B). 

Waljan  ft  Co.  (B). 

Sprlngvale     Natlonai     Bank.     Sprlngvale. 
Maine  04083 :  Nasson  ft  Co. 
Maryland 

CarroU  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
39-41  W.  Main  St..  Westminster,  Md.:  CarrT 
Co. 

Cross  ft  Shrlver.  Mercantile  Trust  Bldg.. 
Baltimore  3.  Md..  Baltimore,  MD  31403: 
Schlev  ft  Co. 

Equitable  Trust  Company,  Calvert  ft 
Fayette  Sts..  Baltimore.  MD  31403: 

E^tru  ft  Company. 

Payette  ft  Co. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Natlonai  Bank,  154 
N.  Market  St  .  Frederick,  Md.  21701:  Farmers 
and  Company  (A-C-H) . 

Farmers  Natlonai  Bank  of  Annapolis,  5 
Church   Circle,   Annapolis.   Md        Gaw    A  Co 

Plrst  NatlonaJ  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Western  Maryland.  Trust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
250.  Cumberland.  MD   21502: 

F^st  Cumberland  Company. 

Plrst  Westland  Co. 

Plrst  Natlonai  Bank  of  Maryland,  Light  ft 
Redwood  Sts  ,  Baltimore  3,  Md.  Baltimore, 
MD  21403: 

Hann  ft  Co. 

Johnhop  ft  Oo. 

Ught  ft  Co. 

FUtt  ft  Co. 

Red  ft  Co. 

Wen  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland  Nlco- 
demus  Banking  Offices.  101  W  Washington 
St.,  Ha^pF-iti  wn    MD  21740    Nlrnab  Company 

Frederi-ktown  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
30  N  Market  St  .  Frederick  Md  21701  Pred- 
erlcktown  and  Company   (A-Pi 

Jenkins  Hoffman  Co  .  Philip  J  Jenkins.  64 
Frort  Ave  Prostburg.  Md  21532  Jenkln.s 
Roberts  Co 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  co  Treasurer's 
Ofllce.  Baltimore  18,  Md  ,  Baltimore,  MD 
21418     Johnhop  A  Co 

Liberty  Trust  Company.  81  Baltimore  St  . 
Cumberland.  Md      Lib  &  Co 

Lord  Baltimore  Press.  1500  Qreenmount 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  St.  Louis  Company 
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Maryland  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.,  10 
Ught  St  ,  Baltimore.  MD  21202 

All  A  Company. 

Bait  A  Co 

Banab  A  Company. 

Matru  A  Company. 

Natob  A  Company. 

Mercantile-Safe   Dcp<jsll    and   Trust    Com- 
pany.   Baltimore      Calvert    A    Redwocxl    Sts 
Baltimore,  Md    21203     Huber  A  Co. 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany   13  South  St  .  Baltimore,  Md.  31202: 

Dlomar  A  Co 

Infon  A  Co. 

Merbro  ft  Co. 

Mertrus  ft  Co. 

Nap  &  Co. 

Sa^om  ft  Co. 

Safe  A  Co. 

Mercanille-S&fe   I>eposlt   and  Trust   Com- 
pany.  PO    Box    1106,   Baltimore.   Md    21203 
Pens  ft  Co 

Suburban  Trust  Company,  c  o  Trust  Dept 
3601  University  Blvd  E  Wheaton,  MD  20902 
Subtru  Co    (  A-C,  E  F  H  I 

Union  Trust  Company  of  Maryland,  S^ 
Paul  A  Baltimore  Sts  ,  Baltimore  3    Md 

Madison  A  Co 

Stafford  A  Co 

Williams.  CT  A  Company,  Fidelity  Bldg.. 
Baltimore  1,  Md  Wllilamsco. 

Massachusetts 

Adams.  Harkness  A  Hill.  Inc..  55  Court  St.. 
Boston.  Mass   02108    Marsom  A  Co 

American  Congregational  A.ssoclatlon.  14 
Beacon   St  .   Boeton     Mass    02108     Amoongas 

.American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co 
PO    Box  3204,  Boston,  Mass    02107     Amllco 

American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
panv    P  O.  Box  4016,  Boston.  Mass    02107 

AmUfe 

.A.Tierlcan  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany, PO    Box  5001.  Boston,  Mass  02107: 

AplOO 

American  Variable  Annuity  Life  Aseurance 
Company  440  Lincoln  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 
01605: 

Avac  ft  Oo. 

Avaf  A  Co 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation,  46  Devon 
Rd    Newton  Centre   Mass   02159: 

Advoc  A  Co 

Arkwrlght-Boslon  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  225  Wyman  St..  Wal- 
tham   Ma.s.s   02154 

.Arkbo  A  C-o 

Arlington  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  Life 
Insurance  Dept  626  Massachusetts  Ave  Ar- 
lington   Mass    02174; 

Five  Bank  A  Oo. 

Sixteen  A  Co 

.Arlington  Trust  Company,  305  Esaex  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass 

Arl  Tru  A  Company 

Attclboro  Trust  Company.  8  N  Main  St.. 
Box  330.  Attleboro,  Mass.  02703, 

Helm  Co   (BH). 

Rlgg  Co    (F), 

Barker.  B,  Dlvereux  (Hausserman.  David  A 
Shattuck),  15  State  St.  Boston,  Mass,: 

Bliss  &  Company 

Chaplin  A  Company. 

Barton,  .Arthur  A  6  Barnsley  Rd.,  Lynn- 
fleld.  Mass   01940    Baft  A  Co 

Bay  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  One  State 
St  .Lynn.  Mass  01901: 

Dunco 

Pisco. 

Harco. 

Berkshire  Bank  A  Trust  Company.  54  North 
St  .  Plttsfleld   Maas 

Betco  A  C-o 

Northco  A  Co 

Bershlre  Bank  &  Trust  Company  78  Main 
St..  North  Adams   Mass     Louis  A  C-o 

Beverly  National  Bank.  Beverly,  Mass.:  Cole 
A  Co 

Big  Sandy  Company,  Inc.,  70  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  03110:  Sandy  ft  Co. 
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Bingham  Dana  A  Gould.  1  Feaera.  St., 
Boston.  Mass,  02110    BDG  A  Co 

BMC  Durfee  Trust  Company,  80  N.  Main 
St    Fall  River,  Mass, : 

Metacomet  Company. 

Wamsutta  Company. 

Weetamoe  Company 

Boardman  A  Goodrich,  Room  502  40  Court 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass,  02108.   Reg  ft  Co 

Bolster.  Gardner  T  50  Congress  St  ,  Boston, 
MA  02109    Knox  Bolster  and  Company 

Bonanza  Development  Co  78  Milk  St.,  Rm 
409   Boston,  Mass  03109    Bee-Dee  Co 

Borden  Management,  Inc.,  94  Day  St.,  New- 
ton, Mass.  02166:  Bomerco 

Boston  Floating  Hospital.  20  Ash  St.,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02111  ■  Float  ft  Co. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company; 
PO   Box  2146   Boston,  Mass   02106 

Bost  ft  Co 

Charity  ft  Co 

Clay,  Miller  ft  Co. 

Etgrow  A  Co. 

Hahn  ft  Co. 

Joab  ft  Co 

Kinder  ft  Co. 

Lees  A  Co. 

Pratt  A  Co. 

Pyle  A  Co 

Rite  A  Co 

San  ere  te  Co. 

Spear  ft  Co 

Special  A  Co 

Waterhole  A  Co, 

Weim  A  Co 

Boston  Stock  Exchange.  53  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  02106    BSE  Co 

Boyd,  Mac  CrelUsh  A  Weeks  75  Federal  St 
Bof ton.  Mass   02110    Boyd  A  Co, 

Bradley  Pulverizer  Co  ,  53  State  St.,  Boeton 
S    Mass      Stow  A  Co 

Brookline  Trust  Company,  1341  Beacon  St., 
Brookline.  Mass.:  CUfTord  A  Co. 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  ft  Co.,  10  Post 
OfHce  Sq.  Boston.  Mass   02109; 

Bab  ft  Co 

Bell  A  Co. 

Blu  A  Co. 

Bos  A  Co. 

Cas  A  Co. 

Century  ft  Co. 

Cha  A  Co. 

Front  &  Co. 

Xncap  ft  Co. 

Int  A  Co. 

Mag  A  Co. 

Pac  A  Co. 

Red  A  Co. 

Share  A  Co. 

Spec  A  Co. 

Vest  A  Co. 

Burbank  A  Company.  Inc.,  80  Federal  St.. 
Boston  Mass  02110:  Nelson  Stone  ft  Com- 
pany 

Burley,  Harklns  and  Funk  Incorporated,  1 
Court  St  ,  Boston,  Mass  02109:  Bharf  A  Co. 

Cabot  Corporation.  125  High  St.,  Boston, 
Mass    Cabot  A  Co 

Cambridge  Trust  Co-mpany,  Harvard  Sq  , 
1336  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
02138,  Trust  Dept  : 

Bechtold  A  Company  (H) . 

Ford yce  A  Company  (F), 

Oarran  A  Company  lAB). 

Commercial  Dept  Peltz  A  Company 

Cantella  A  Co  ,  Inc  ,  75  Federal  St..  Bos- 
ton. Mass     Cantella  A  Co. 

Cape  Ann  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  Main 
St  ,  Gloucester.  Mass  : 

Capan  A  Co 

Cotone  &  Co. 

Safe  Deposit  Co. 

T  Spring  C-C' 

Cape  Cod  Bank  and  TVust  Company.  Box 
700,  Hyannls    Mass    02601     Cod  A  Co 

Carr  A  Thompson.  Inc  .  31  Milk  St  .  Bos- 
ton. Mass     Healey  A  Company 

Chase.  Whiteside  A  Co  ,  Inc  .  34  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.:   Botsford  ft  Co. 
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CtiMce    WThltmlde  k  WUiiiow    inc      34  r*<i- 
er»i   3t     Bo«u>n    HMsa      Symonda  jk  Co 

Chatbjjn    Corp      IW;    B»n.<~oa    St      Bo«ton. 
VlAds  oai*«    Ch»*m  *  c<- 

ChUtlg  Jeffr'.ea  jt  Tharndlke  In(Xirp>:>r»r.*c: 
50  Cocgr«M  St  B<oevoc  MA  '.)a.i»  Du^»j  4 
Co 

Cbc»t«  H«J!  ^  Sl«w»rt,  30  3t»te  St  Bc«- 
•-on.  UA 'JQlOe     D»i'.«T*C., 

CUilln.  ThomA*  M  75  Feeler*..  Si  EVjatoc 
VI««8     Claflln  A  C-c 

C'.AfZon  S»cur.'Aem  CorporatJoii  !4"'  M.t 
H:      B<»ton     Mam       MoOoidrlck    A    C<- 

ColUna.  GhATiO*  A  Room  KJSa  10  P.  «• 
.'fflc«  3q      Boeti-in     Umm    02109     Toti»<-   &   C«. 

Commertr-e  B«-ak  Jt  Trust  Company.  240 
VUin  St     Worcester    M&b    "^ISOS 

MAcBoberts  *  Cc 

Wil.iain,  WUnain  k  f. 

Cu.verw*;:  &  Co  In..-  :.i*:  Si^lr.  S: 
Spnn^fle.d,    Mam     : ;  UiS      Judweli    &    Co 

S;;i*on  &  CompAn?     138  South  St  ,   Boston 
Mass       Ro^jers   &    Co 

Ely,  BATtiett  Br  wn  &  Pr-K-u.r  206  Franx 
.r.  3t     B<.)stor.    Maas    ai;;Ci. 

.Air«a  &  Cc 

Merr;.:  <k  Co 

Emery  FS  &  C<  In.,-  .:.  Ticvonsh.r*  S'. 
Bosttn  g     Mass       F^E  *  ; ", 

Endlcott  BrAdford  M  A  R:;««ei:  B  St#*Arr..s 
rr'ist«e8  ;;:  r>van*Mrv  .^•,  Rrr-,s  TOv»-«:i 
Bo«t/-)n     Mass       H»vpr.rrK-t    *    c  orr.panv 

Essei  County  BA.'-;t  ahJ  T^-^si  C<-  16  ti - 
,h»nge  St     lyTir    M&ss    0;>>O3 

■Vent  &  C.        F 

Home  *  Co      AB 

FaC  R:»er  N»t;,  r.i.  ftAr.t  Tr-L^t  r'x"pt  ,  66 
V      MAin    3t       PO      B--T     IS.     F».      R.v.r      MA 

Ar-no.d  *  Co. 
CT»w>y  &  C30. 
PocAsse'  Co 

F»i:    River    T~-i.%-    Cr      ^i    S     MAln  St..  P.O. 
B<3x    43C     F»;:    River     MtM     33TM  • 
B-.i!Bng-t4in-A;drlch  *  Co    iDi 
Orar.ite  A  Co    ,  B) 
Pierce  4  Co    (H). 

F  du   larv   Tnut  Comptuiy.  P  O.  Box  1647 
B-;w-or.    .MA  02:  "5: 
8.->wen    David  A  Oo. 
Q-i>oe  jt  '". 

Mer  -e:    W 1 ; . i a .—-t  <•■    "o 
y-  r-'n  .t  C' 

Ftnit  .\^cu:t.:re  -V»t:.r.a.  Bank  {  Bork - 
shlrfl  County  100  Nortb  8t  P-.ttjifleid  Mask 
01301 

KlngbAnk  &  Co. 
Pr'ibAnk  A  C<- 
Sharbank  *  Co. 
Tru»t  Dept 

AgbAnk  A  Co.  CP). 
Den  bank  *  Co.(D). 
EBbAnk  A  Co    (A( 
Fan bAT. k  A  Co      B.C.BH. 

First    Br-lstol    County    Natl.-na.     .Ba:.k     21 
Park    3t       Attieb<:;r-       Mam      -^I"'!^ 
BAnk  A  Co    ,  H 
Park  A  Co      H 
Tanlf  A  Co      \BE 

First   County   .V»tl.-na:    Bank    Truat   Dept 
9G  Main  3t      Br-'iokt.  :.     VI a**     :2403      Brock  A 
Co.  '  A.B  D  F 

First  Nat!  ;:;a  Bar.k  f  A.T,r,erit,  11  Amity 
St.,    Am.hers:     .Mas*      - 1  >">-2 

ClATCC 

Whi  tco 

First  Satluna.  BAnk  -f  B<_-«t.  n  Per»;na. 
Truat  Operations  P  1 1  b-.j  i<T;-«  B.-j«toa 
MA  02  I  rye 

Abate  i  >, '. 

Agar  A  C 

Apple  A  Co. 

Ben  A  Co 

Berk  4  Co. 

B:r.,{  AGO. 

3lr--.  A  Co. 

Birmmar.am  k  Co. 

Ca.  &  Co 

Canty  *  Co. 

Club  AOo. 
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OoooJkCX).  »,.  1  .1^     ri      -^  • 

Coffln  4t  Co. 
Conway  *  Co. 

Coty  *  Co.  ,^ 

Curley  *  Co.  •  «.  - 

Davidson  Jk  Co. 

DfXld  A  Oo. 

Drt)wn  A  Co, 

K««R  A  Co. 

Klk  A  Co. 

FAder  A  Co. 

Fay  A  Co. 

^ne  A  Co. 

Fir  A  C(-- 

First  I '.  rp-  ration. 

Fr':»t  A  C< 

;>»ns  A  Co. 

Oem  A  Co. 

Ourney  h  Co. 

Hyde  A  Oo. 

Jerome  A  Co. 

Joy  *  Co. 

Ker.  A  Co 

I.AWlor  A  Co. 

I>upi  A  Co. 

Luak  *  Oo. 

U«oe  ACo. 

Ma;or  A  Co. 

Milk  A  Co. 

Myers  A  Oo. 

Neb  A  Co. 

Prescott  *  Co. 

RichATdaon  tt  Oo. 

Rule  A  Co 
Skeitoc  A  Co. 
Sw*n  A  Co 
Touchrtone  A  Co. 
Tully  A  Co. 
WAlah  A  Co 

John  HAncock  Mutual  Life  Insunmce  Com- 
pany. Jcxi  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Maaa.  03117: 
Atlantic  A  Co. 
Berkeley  A  Co. 
Clarendon  ft  Co. 
Copley  A  Co. 
Dartmouth  ft  Co. 
Evergree:.  ,V  Co. 
Fairf.eUl  A  Co. 
Co  .    .reeter  A  Co. 
Herel_ird  A  Co. 
Ipawlcta  *  Co. 
Jersey  ft  Co. 
Kerry  ft  Co. 
Lyle  &  Co. 

Majus  k  i'o, 
N  (» w '    i  r  -.■  A  Co. 
C'-ter  .4  .'o. 
f ".  xe  A  Co. 
QulQcy  A  Co. 
Rowan  A  Co. 
Shore  ft  Co. 
BUtyftCo. 
Sixty  One  ft  Co. 
Sixty  Two  ft  Co. 
Taft  ft  Co. 
Upland  ft  Co. 
Venture  ft  Co. 
Winter  ft  Co. 
Xaxlcr  ft  Co. 
Tale  ft  0«. 
Zone  ft  Cc 

BUnaley  A  Adama.  Inc..  6  Norwich  St., 
WorcesUr.  Masa.  01608:   Klnad  ft  Co. 

Lang  ft  Dadmun.  Inc.,  63  State  St.  Beaton, 
Uaaa.  02100:   Ladko. 

Lemer  ft  Co..  10  Poet  Office  8q  .  Boston, 
Vteaa.  oaiOO:  Oecoo 

The  Loula  C.  Lemer  Charitable  Pounda- 
tlOQ:  Leroo. 

Lettara,  Perenc  ^  tiji--:  a  im.  Inc.,  1  Bast 
Redwood  St.  B&.-..:i^_re.  Md.  31203:  LJ>J». 
ft  Co. 

Lorlng.  Wolcott  Office,  Inc..  86  Congreas  St  . 
Boaton,  Maaa.  03109: 
Cuahman  ft  Co. 
Hlnea  ft  Lorlng 
Lorcott  ft  Co. 
RuaaeU  ft  Co. 
Ma«ulre.   J.   B    ft   Co.,   Inc.,   31    MUk    8t 
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Boaton.    Ma^.^       ["lerre    *    Co 

MAJden    aAvliigs    Hank     .197    Ma!:,    .St      Mal- 
de.n.    Mass    ff314« 

Masa(xj   a   Co. 

MaJi    a    Vo. 

MAiden    Trust    <>)mpAny     SM    PleasAnt    St 
MAiden   4«.   Mass.      MaJIj-iuiI  A   (  ., 

ITie  MAssAchusett*  Company.  l'.\c  '';  Fe<1- 
erAi  .St..  BostOD.  Mass   03110 

Bowdltch  ft  Co 

Malni)  A  Co 

Meadows.  Louis  B  A  Co  .  Inc  1694  Main 
St.,  Springfield    Ma&k    01103     Lomed 

The  MechAnlcs  NaUoQAj  BAnk  of  Wor- 
cesler    303  Msdn  .St  .  Wiircesler  H.  Mass  : 

Klpp  A  Company 

Mech  A  Comp«ny 

Mow  A  CfJtnpAny 

Ward  A  CotnpAny 

The  MerehADU  NaUonAl  Bank  of  New  Beu- 
fTd    95  WHllam  Ht     New   Bodlord    Mass.: 

John  A  Co 

Parker  A  Co 

MerchAnts-WArren  NiUonal  Bank  of  Saie. 
.-»i em.  Mass   01870     3<^jwle  A  Co 

Middlesex  FlnAnolAl  MAnagement  C<»-p  .  235 
WyTOAn   3t      WAithAxn.   Mass      Mid   A   Co. 

MlUord  SavlngB  Bank.  MUford  MA  01767: 
Mll-SAV  Co 

Monks  MAnAgement  Inc  .  100  ChArloa  River 
PlaM..    Boston,   Mass    QUI  14     Monk   A   Co 

Mutual  Bc<ler  and  Machinery  Insurarit^ 
Company.  336  WymAn  8t  Wajtham,  Mass 
03154     Mutbo  A  Co 

The  NAtlonaJ  .Shawmut  Baxik  of  B<»t..n, 
3.5  Congress  St  .  Boston,  Mass   03106 

Admin  A  Co 

Alert  A  Co. 

Amherst  A  Oo. 

.^quAco. 

.Irad  A  Co. 

.VshlAnd  *  Oo. 

At.h.-.l  A  Co 

Auburn   A  Oo. 

.^ud-.lb«>n  A  Co. 

Baker  A  Co. 

Bayco 

Beaoo) 

Begley  A  Co. 
Belmont  A  Oo. 
Bradford  A  Oo. 
Bre-w^ster  A  Co. 
Br-ikll.^e  A  Oo. 
Cambridge  ft  Co. 
Chetoi- 
OohAsset  A  Oo. 

COQOO. 

Dowco. 

Dracut  ft  Co. 

EdAl  A  Co. 

Emco 

Everett  ft  Co. 

ralrrlew  ft  Co. 

Perro  ft  Co. 

Fnlev  A  Co. 

(  h  v»  A  Oo. 

Harris  A  Oo. 

Haves  A  Co 

UUi  A  Company. 

Howe  ft  Co. 

nan  ft  Co. 

Ink  ft  Co. 

Krlaco. 

Leaco. 

Life  Pund  ft  Co. 

liOk  ft  Co 

McRuth  ft  Co. 

Medco. 

Mitcheo. 

Mi»-re  A  Co. 

Mrirv  A  Co. 

Nevci 

i  ilsen  A  Co. 
Pedlt  A  Oo. 
Raven  A  Co. 
.Sakeep  A  Co. 
Sellon  ft  Co. 
service  ft  Co. 
Squire  ft  Oo. 
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SUbUe  ft  Co. 

Tab  ft  Co. 

Tenlat  ft  Co. 

Tlxle  ft  Co. 

Trela  ft  Co. 

Vanco. 

Vllla^  ft  Co. 

Wadco 

Water  A  Co. 

Winchester  A  Co. 

Windsor  A  Co. 

Wise  A  Co 

Yarmouth  &  Co 

Naumkeag   Tru.«t    Company,  217   Essex  8t  . 
Salem.  Mass 

Currier  A  Co. 

Lawlee  A  Co. 

Mac  Bee  A  Co 

New    England    Merchant*    National    Bank 
136  Devonshire  St  .  Bf>ston   Mass   09107 

Ahab  A  Co 

.\sco  A  Co. 

Bait  A  Co. 

Baro  A  Co. 

Barry  A  Co. 

Has  A  Co. 

Bid  A  Co. 

Boa  A  Co. 

Bonyman  A  Co. 

Boom  ft  Co. 

Box  ft  Co. 

Brig  ft  Co. 

Buoy  ft  Oo. 

Cald  A  Co. 

ChUn  ft  Co. 

Chow  ft  Co. 

Clam  ft  Co. 

Coy  ft  Co. 

Crab  ft  Co 

Crimson  ft  Co. 

Cube  ft  Co. 

Deck  ft  Co. 

Del  ft  Co. 

Devon  ft  Co. 

Dlf  ft  Co. 

Echo  ft  Co. 

Eel  ft  Co. 

Endlcott  ft  Co. 

Ewart  A  Co. 

Fang  ft  Co. 

Fenno  ft  Co. 

Fin  ft  Co. 

Fish  ft  Co. 

Ply  ft  Co. 

Pogft  Co. 

Poll  ft  Co. 

Weston  ft  Co. 

Zlmco  ft  Co. 

PlTBt  National  Bank  of  Cape  Cod  TYuki 
Dept     Orleans    Maas    03653     Cape  Co 

First  National  Baiin  of  FYanklln  County 
11     Bank     Row      Greenfield      Mass      01801 

Bankrr.w  &  Cocnpany 

Blttner  A  Co 

First  Safe  Deposit  National  Bank  of  Ne-w 
Bedford      545     Pleasant     St.,     New     Bedford 

Burkle  A  Co. 

.Stanton  A  C-o 

First  Safety  Fund  National  Bank  470  Main 
St  .   Pltchburg     Mass    01420      Elm  A   Co 

First  .Safety  F'jnd  NaUonal  Bank  25  Pleas- 
ant St     Gardner    Mass    01440     Mafac   fACPi 

First  Springfield  CorporaUon,  100  CTiost- 
nut  St     .Springfield    Mass    01103     D  J  8  A  Co 

First  Springfield  Corjxjrallon,  PO  Box  T 
Springfield     MA    OllOI      St     Germain    A    Co 

P-.JSter  I,e-u-!s  M.  60  State  St  Boston  MA 
03 1  r«     Peg  A  Co 

Pramlngham  National  Bank  80  Concord 
St      Pramlngham     Mass      P  N  B    axnpany 

Pramlngham  TYust  Company,  79  Concord 
St       Pramlngham     MA    01701      Turan    A    C-o 

Pranrls  Ward  Paine  Foundation.  Inc  .  70 
Federal    St      BoeUjn,    Mass       WPF    &    C^-, 

Franklin  County  Trust  Company,  334  MAln 
St  .  Greenfield    Mass    01301 

LemcA  Compa.iy 

Franklin  Company. 


Friend  Investment    Inc     1   Emerson  St    E 
Melrose.  Mass  02176    Frenco 

Tmstees  of  Friend  Securities  Inc  1  Emer- 
son St     E    Melrose,  MA  03176     Preelcc 

Oage-Wlley  A  Co  .  Inc  ,  1387  Main  St., 
Springfield,    Mass    01103:    Po-wson   A   Co 

OArdner  Associates,  Inc  ,  226  Franklin  St 
Suite  800,  Boston,  Mass   02110    Rick    Oeorge 
A  Co 

Gardner  Office  Inc  34  Federal  8t  Boston 
!  0  Mass     Pen  A  Co 

Gemma  SecurltJes.  Inc  Suite  404,  340 
Main  St     Worcester    Mass    01608     Jolyn 

Oregg,  Storer  A  Co  Inc  ,  30  Federal  St., 
Boston  10   Maas     Storer  A  Co 

Guarantee  Bank  A  Trust  Company  c  o 
Trust  Dept  .  386  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 
01608: 

Prof  CO   I  C    E ) 

Talco   (H) 

Trusco  of  Worcester  (P). 

Vlbco 

Guarantee  Mutual  Assurance  Company  of 
America,  440  Lincoln  St  ,  Worcester  Mass 
01606     Qlns  A  Co 

Hale  A  Dorr.  60  State  St  Boston  Mass 
02109: 

Brink  ft  Anderson 

Brink  A  Co 

Bumpus  A  Co 

Cross  Wlghtman  A  Oo 

Dorhal  ft  Co 

Ford  Anderson  A  Co. 

Hall  A  Thayer 

Jacob  Brown.  Hellmuth  ft  Oo. 

Martin  A  Hellmuth 

Richard,  Fraser  A  Go. 

Smith,  Anderson  A  Co. 

Smith  Brown  A  Co 

Smith  Hellmuth  A  Co 

Smith  Robinson  A  Co 

Thayer  A  Oo 

Urquhart  A  Co 

Welch  Roberts  A  Anderson 

Wlghtman  A  Co 

Wllinsky,  Hellmuth  A  Co 

Hanrahan  A  Company  Inc  322  Main  81  . 
Worcester   Mass     Paul  A  Company 

Hartford  National  Bank  A  Trust  Co  .  Equity 
Itoducu  Dept  ,   777  Mam  8t     Hartford.  Ct 

00115 

Incl  A  Cc. 

Spel  A  Co. 

Harvard  Trust  Company  1414  Massachu- 
setts Ave.  Cambridge  38,  Maae 

Harrington  A  Company. 

Hill  ft  Company 

Say  ward  A  Company 

Wlggln  A  Company 

Haverhill  National  Bank    Haverhill    Mass 

Etra  Amess  A  Co 

Thomas  West  A  Oo 

Whlttler,  L   A  Co 

Ixjgan.  Aahford  A  Co  ,  Lnc  ,  141  Milk  St.. 
Boston   9,   Mass      Hawkeye  A   Co 

Holyoke  National  Back,  225  High  St  ,  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass 

GUco 

Holbank 

Hooper-Klmball    Inc     50  Congress  St  .  Rm 
301.  Boston  9,  Mass      WUb  A  Co. 

Hornblower  A  Weeks.  Henry  Homblower 
Trust,  75  Federal  St  ,  Boston,  Mass  H  A  W 
Agency 

Hudson  Savings  Bank,  43  Main  St  Hudson. 
MA  01749     Hudson  Company  (Fi 

Hutchlns,  Mlxter  A  Parkinson.  60  State  St  , 
Boston,  Mass     Randolph  A  Co 

Hutchlns  *  Wheeler    294  Washington   St 
Boston  8,  Mass 

Andrews  A  Co 

Angevlne  A  Co. 

Gleason  A  Co 

Hilton  A  Co 

Landstrom  A  Co. 

Rogerson  A  Co. 

Wheeler  ft  Oo 

Invertors  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  P  O  Box 
1833    Boeton    Maas   02110. 

Dana  A  Co. 


Jupiter  ft  Co. 
Mars  A  Co 
Mercujy  A  Co. 
Saturn  A  Co. 
Save  ft  Co 
Venus  ft  Oo 

Jeffries    J    Amory    Etal    Trustees    50  Con- 
gress St  ,  Rm    721    Boston  e    Mass 
Chllco  ft  Co. 
Daaco  A  Co 
Poster  ft  Co 
Frab  ft  Co 
Free  ft  Co 
Fuzz  ft  Co 
Gaff  ft  Co 
Oalt  ACo 
Gran  A  Co 
Orit  A  Co 
Gull  A  Co 
Haldor  ft  Co 
Harvard  ft  Co. 
UU  A  Co 
Jade  ft  Co 
Jog  ft  Co. 
Keel  ft  Co. 
Kelp  ft  Co. 
Kimball  A  Co. 
Lot  A  Co 
Marrts  A  Co 
Mart  A  C-o 
Merrltt  ft  Smith 
Mink  A  Co 
Mlnot  A  Co 
Mist  ACo 
Nail  ft  Co 
Need  ft  Co 
Nenom  ft  Co    Inc. 
Nepo  A  Co 
Net  A  Co 
Nurse  A  Co 
One  A  Cc 
Onyx  ft  Co 
Opa!  &  Co 
Paw  A  Co 
Pet  A  Ca3. 
Pier  ft  Co. 
Pole  A  Co. 
Pow  ft  Co 
Pram.  A  Co 
Pros  A  Oo 
Pru  A  Co. 
Pub  A  Co. 
Put  ft  Go 
Rim  A  Co 
Ruby  A  Co 
Sears  ft  Adams 
Shad  ft  Co 
Shire  A  Co 
Slg  A  Co 
Ski  A  Co. 
So  A  Co. 
Sox  A  Co 
Stackpole  A  Co. 
Supple  ft  Co 
Surf  A  Co 
Tack  A  Co 
Three  A  Cc 
Top  ft  Co 
Tory  ft  Co 
Wade  ft  Co 
Walte  A  Co. 
Webster  A  Co. 
WTilg  A  Co 
Wilson  A  Co 
Zap  ft  Co 
Zest  A  Co 
Zip  ft  Co 

New    England    Merchants    National    Bank. 
TYust  Dept.,  28  State   St      Boston     MA  02106: 
Amec  ft  Co 
Art  ft  Co 
Back  ft  Co 
Culca  ft  Co 
Ecusep  A  Co. 
Elac  A  Co. 
EUca  A  Co. 
Emfic  A  Co 
EmsUc  ft  Co 
George  A  Oo 
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Holyoke  ft  Co. 

Howland  &  Co. 

Nsc»*Co. 

New  BngUnd  Merchftnta  NstloiuLl  Bank, 
c/o  Boston  Safe  Depodt  and  Trust  Company. 
100  Pranklln  St  .  Boaton.  Man  03104:  Roger- 
bouae  *  Co. 

New  Knglaad  Mutual  Life  Ir^turanc*  Co.. 
501   B.  T'-.it.  :.   -^'     BoBton,  Maas     /i .  :  ~     New- 

N-"*:,  r;  N*"  :.i.  ;U:.*  447  Centre  St.. 
N»"i-..  r.  5rf    MA.s*i      3h..<  lh  Company. 

.N>A'.  r.  ^av.n^  HanH.  1188  Centre  St. 
.N>A'.  :.    Ma.'v"<      ^2   5i»     Sewton  Company 

vf"*-  r.  Wi:-.-i:^  Ha.ik  and  Trust  Corn- 
pa;-       V!    Ma.;.,  di     Wi.tham    Mas*    02131; 

Bra.-  '.:  Company  (DF) 

Br    *-  t  Co.  (H). 

CT.'.rf  Si  Company. 

Parr  i  C.-^ 

1  A   K     .N>lap*Co.  (B). 

C     7.     :?:att  &Co    fB) 

Newton-W.i.-^i:T  Ra:  is.  4  Trust  Company. 
1  Chestnut  .■^:  A-^-  .\>wton.  Mass.  OaiSfi: 
Spire  &  Co. 

Nichols.  H.  P  ,  Inc.,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
9,  Mass.: 

Nichols  Brothers. 

Poole  Brothers. 

Sorfolk  County  Ttust  Company,  1319  B«a- 
con  St.,  Brookllne  48,  Mass.: 

Brook  &  Co 

Line  Sc  Co. 

>forco. 

River  St  Co. 

North  American  Management  Corp.,  38 
Stalest  ,  Boston,  Mass.  03109: 

Anchorage  b  Co. 

Great  Hill  *  Co. 

T  jt.Tian  &  Co. 

W'.:;'.s  4  Co. 

NWH  4  Company.  535  Boylrton  3-     B.*;,. 
Mass      Newton- Wellsley  Hospital. 

•Old  Cofony  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box 
3010,  Boston,  Mass.  03106: 

.Vrey  &  Co. 

Aro  ft  Co. 

Biggs  ft  Co. 
Blahop  ft  Co. 
Blanchard  ft  Co. 
Bob  ft  Co. 
Brenda  ft  Co. 
Char  ft  Co. 
Clem  ft  Co. 
Crow  ft  Co. 
Dobbins  ft  Co. 
Don  ft  Co. 
Dunlap  ft  Co. 
Bmory  ft  Co. 
Federal  ft  Co. 
FelU  ft  Co. 
Fogg  ft  Co. 
Ford  ft  Co 
Fuller  ft  Co. 
Oreer  ftCo. 
Ousft  Co. 
Ham  ft  Co. 
□ce  ft  Co. 
Labb  ft  Co. 
Lamb  ft  Co. 
Low  ft  Co. 
MacSay  ft  Co. 
Noyss  ft  Co. 
Phil  ft  Co. 
3«ntoro  ft  Co. 
S*Ka:  ft  Co. 

Ste'.  fe  Cv 

■^  .;:  tco 

Susan  ft  Co. 

Swift  ft  Co. 

Tarr  ftCo. 

Vera  ft  Co. 

Vincent  ft  Co. 

Warren  ft  Co. 

Wed  ft  Co. 

WyUe  ft  Co. 

•Pending  merger  of  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany Into  The  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Boston 
effective  12,  30/70. 
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Palmer  i  Ix^i^r   jjf  .■>•«•.«  St.,  Boston.  Mass 
03100:  Dot  ft  Co 

Palmar.    Dodge,    Oardner    ft    Bradford.    53 
SUte  St.,  Boston.  Mass.:   Dodge  ft  Co. 

Parker.  Coulter  Daley  ft  WblU.  60  Congrsss 
St  .  Bo«Mr     Ma.«s    )2108: 

Car5t«!-»«r;  t  k. . 
Parker  Coulter  Company 
Peatxlv    Koufman  ft  Brewer.  83  Beacon  St., 
Boston   Mass  :  Baf  ft  Co. 

Plttsfleld  National  Bank.  6  North  St..  P.O. 
Box  1 143.  Plttsfleld,  MA  01301 : 

Five  ft  Co. 

Forum  ft  Co. 

PItnabftCo 

Wer  ft  Co. 

Wlc  ft  Co. 

Plalsted.   Edward    P.O.   Box    1131.  Boaton, 
03103    PretftCo. 

Plimpton,  Barton  F.  37  Belknap  Rd , 
Framlngbam   Centre,    Mass      Pllmco   ft   Co! 

Plymouth -Home  National  Bank.  4  North 
St  .  Plymouth,  Mass.  03360: 

Barnes  and  Company. 

Clark  and  Company.  , 

Wafco. 

Presoott,  WlllUm  S.  ft  Company  Inc.,  20 
Kllby  St..  Boaton,  Mass    03109     WSP  ft  Co. 

Prince.  Gordon  A.,  37  State  St..  Boston. 
Mass.:  Pnnce  ft  Co. 

The  Provident  InstltuUon  for  Savings.  36 
Temple  Place.  Boaton.  Mass  Provident  Bos- 
ton and  Co. 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  ft  Brewster.  Wiuiam  B 
Tyler.  Esq  .  38  State  St  ,  Boston.  Mass  03100: 
Beacon  ft  Co. 

Rloe.  N.W.  Co  .  Room  934.  50  Congress  St  . 
Boston.  Maas.  03109    Woodbury  ft  Co 

Rockland  Trust  Company,  388  Union  St  . 
Rockland.  Mass.  03370 : 

Dunn  ft  Co    (AB) . 

Lyon  ft  Company  (B) . 

Ropes  ft   Oray,   338   Franklin  St,  Boston 
03110: 

OragoftCo. 

MeaerftCo. 

ROftCo. 

Rickshaw. 

Rooes  ft  OcMnpany 

^v"1:A  t  Oo 

H  .wf  Richard  M  ,  30  State  St..  Boston  9. 
M.-i.v<     H»  '.later  and  Co. 

K  .  -er  Walter  E.  ft  Co.  19  Congress  St , 
Boston.  Mass  03109:  Ruchlln  ft  Company 

Safe  Deposit  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Hadley  Falls  Division.  58  Suffolk  St ,  Holyoke 
Masa. : 

Broaler  ft  Co. 

Realorft  Co 

^^'^  r>*voslt  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
12     ■^-.•i:/-  -<t  ,  Springfield.  Mass.: 

Agco 

Safeoo 

Security  National  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  66 
Central  Square.  Lynn.  Mass.  01901 : 

Petco  ft  Company  (F) 

Security  ft  Co   (A) 

South  Shore  National  Bank  of  Qxilncy.  1400 
Hancock  St,  Qulncy.  &fass    03169: 

Alden  ftrCo   (f) 

Cuahlngft  Co.  (h) 

Klngdon  ft  Oo   rB.  C,  E.  H) 

Sprlngfleld  Institution  for  Savings.  1468 
»4aln  St..  Sprlngfleld,  Mass  01 101  8TS  Bank 
ft  Co 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Companv  nf 
America.   440  Lincoln   St..   Worctscr     .via.^ 
01606    SMDPAftCo. 

State  Mutxial  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
America.  440  Unooln  St ,  Worcester,  Maas 
01006: 

Bemlc  ft  Co. 

The  Beacon  Mutual  Indemnity  Company 

SMAftCo 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  335 
Franklin  St  .  Boston.  Mass.  03110; 

Betry  ftCo. 

Catton  ft  Co. 

Cyrft  Co 

Dane  ft  Co. 

Oerrlsh  ft  Company. 
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Hillocks  ft  Co. 

Hunter  ft  Co. 

Jap  ft  Co. 

Jet  and  Co. 

Means  and  Co. 

MIT  ft  Co. 

Orr  ft  Company. 

Sargent  ft  Co. 

Save  ft  Co. 

Science  ft  Co. 

Stu  ft  Co 

Swim  ft  Co 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O. 
Box  361,  Boston.  Mass.  03101 : 

Anchor  ft  Co. 

Awl  ft  Co. 

Backstay  ft  Oo. 

Bark  ft  Co 

Batch  ft  Oo. 

Beam  ft  Oo. 

Blng  ACo. 

Bltt  ft  Co. 

Block  ft  Co. 

Bowsprit  ft  Co. 

Brails  ft  Co. 

Bridge  ft  Co. 

Bslco 

Chance  ft  Co. 

Cheat  ft  Co. 

Chine  ft  Co. 

Chock  ft  Co. 

Cleat  ft  Co. 

Clew  ft  Co. 

Cone  ft  Co. 

Cringle  ft  Co. 

Darlt  ft  Co. 
Dolphin  ft  Co. 

Duscoe  ft  Co. 
Elb  ft  Co. 

Essfour. 

File  ft  Co. 

Frawley,  John  F.  ft  Co. 

French  ft  Co. 

Furl  ft  Co. 

OalleyftCo. 

Gangway  ft  Co. 

Oranny  ft  Co. 

Oroounet  ft  Co. 

Oudgeon  ft  Co. 

Gunwale  ft  Co. 

Halyard  A  Co. 

Harwood  A  Co. 

Hltchlns  ft  Co. 

Hox  ft  Co. 

Hugglns  ft  Co. 

INCO 

Ima  ft  Co. 

Jib  ACo. 

Kaytoo. 

Keelson  ft  Co. 

Ketch  ft  Co. 

Leech  ft  Oo. 

Locke.  Inc. 

Log  ft  Co. 

Luff  ft  Co. 

Mahl  ft  Co. 

Manrope  ft  Co. 

Mooring  ft  Co. 

Myers. 

Oar  ft  Co. 

Parish  ft  Co. 

Peace  ft  Co. 

Peak  ft  Co. 

Plntel  ft  Co. 

Quarterdeck  ft  Oo. 

Rae  ft  Company. 

Reeving  ft  Co. 

H-jwlleck  ft  Oo. 

Hudder  ft  Co. 

Ryco  ft  Co 

Sail  ft  Co. 

Sheet  ft  Co. 

Ship  ft  Oo. 

Sloop  ft  Oo. 

Spel  ft  Co. 

Spinnaker  ft  Co. 

SUy  ft  Oo. 

Stern  ft  Oo. 

Strake  ft  Co 

Taffrall  ft  Co. 

Tholepin  ft  Co. 
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Tliroat  A  Co. 

Til  wart  A  Oo. 

Tllier  A  Co. 

Tijggie  A  Co 

Touchiitone  A  Oo. 

Transom  A  C'-o, 

Txirks  Hfad  A  Oo. 

C:tra  A  C< 

Veas*:  A  CV> 

Waioo 

Wlncfa  A  C'o 

Ya,"darm  A  G< 

rilate  Street  Ba.ik  and  Triuit  Company.  FO 
Box  2136.  Boeujii    Mass    02106 

Ami  A  Co 

BSICO 

Busier  A  Co. 

Carlton  A  Oo. 

Chelco. 

Cho  A  Co. 

Choate  A  Oo. 

Dodge  A  Oo 

Pe..d  A  C< 

( rouldsratc  A-  Oo. 

June  A  C.<^ 

MAcrowave  A  Co. 

Nvb>  A  Co. 

Oft   A   C'l 

PaTj;  A  Co. 

Plan  A  Oo. 

R;igg  A  Oo. 

3t.at.e  A  C/O. 

Wallers  A  Co. 

Went  A  Co. 

Wyfont  A  Co. 

Sierman  A  Oowell  Incorporated,  120  Water 
St,   Boston,   Mass.   02109:   David   L.M  ,  A  Co 

Stock   Clearing  Corporation,  63  State  St., 
Boston,  Maas    02109 

Alps  ft  Co 

Campbell  ft  Oo, 

Halt  ft  Oo. 

March  ft  Co. 

Thor  ft  Co. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden  County. 
P.O.   Box   T.   Sprlngfleld,   Mass.   01101: 

Arooft  Co.  (d) . 

Barr -Smith  ft  Oo.  (D) . 

Brookmont  &  Oo.  (d) . 

Clarbroft  Oo.  (d). 

Lavenco  (d). 

Mllber  ftOo.  (H). 

Moaes&Oo.  (A). 

Movolaft  Oo.  (d). 

Neff  ft  Co. 

OldflrstCo. 

PrevoftOo.  (H). 

Roblar  ft  Co.  (H) . 

Sears  ft  Co.  (B). 
Stanlar&Oo.  (H). 
TUson&Oo.  (F). 
Westgro  (F) . 

Thomas    Todd    Company     14    Beacon    St., 
Boe ton.  Mass   02108 

Thomas  Todd  Associates. 

B<jminald  A  C<i 

Thorndlke,  Benjamin  A   O  .  et  al..  Trusteen 
60   Congress   Si  ,    Rm     721     Boston    <a     Mass 
AJlhorn  A  Co 
Thorn  Ben  A  C-<j 

Trustees  of  the  Lee  Trust,  431   Broadway 
Everett.  Mass     Lee    Field  and  Co 

Tucker.    Anthony    Mariat^ement    Corp  .    84 
State  St..  Boston.  Ma.ss      T(<1  A  Company 

Tucker,    Anthony    A    K     L     D»v     73    3t«t.e 
St  .  Boston   Mass 

.^hbrlKhi  A  Company 
Hobright  A  Company. 
Tyler  A  Reynolds.  1  Court  St.,  Boston   8 


Hetam  ft  Co. 

Ja.'ii  A  Co. 

Johnnay  A  Co. 

Naygn.T  fi  Co. 

Union  Market  National  Bank  Watertown 
73,  Mass.:  Brink  and  Mariner 

Union  National  Bank  P  O  IVjx  620  IxjwpII 
Masa.  01853: 

BedardftCo. 

OagnonftCo. 
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KcKhanek  A  Oo 
Parent  A  C« 

Valley    Bank    and    Trust    OMipaiiy,    135! 
Main   St  .   Sprlngfleld.    Mass.  OllM: 
Adoo  ft  Company 
Comco  ft  Company  (H) 
Natoo  A  Company  ( P) . 
Selco  ft  Company  i  C ) 
Sprlngco  A  Company 
Utco  A  Company  (  ABC) . 
ValooA  Company  (C> 

Ware  Trust  Company  73  Main  Si  Ware 
Mass     Ware  A  Co 

Welch   A   Forbes    Room    U134    73   Tremont 
St    Boston    Mass    02108 
Blaney  A  Oo 
Elb  A   Co 
Oorp  A  Co 
Nimbi  ft  Co 
Od  A  Oo 

Williams,  C  T  A  Co  .  Inc  Fidelity  Bldg 
Baltimore,  Md    21301     WllUamsco 

Wise  Hobbs  A  Seaver.  Inc  16  Congress  St 
Boston  9,  Mass     Hur  A  Co 

Woodstock  Corporation,  70  Federal  St 
Boston,  Mass     Danlan  A  Co 

Wobum  National  Bank  356  Main  St  ,  Wo- 
r>urn.  Mass     Ralph  and  Co 

Woodstock  Service  Corporation  70  Federal 
St     Boston    Mass      Blackton  A  Company 

Woodstock  Corporation  24  Federsd  St 
B.;>ston   Mass     Palac  A  Company 

Worcester    County    National    Bank,    Trust 
Depl     446   Main   St  ,   Worcester    MA   01608 
Com  A  Co    !h) . 
Morrill  A  Co.  (d.  f). 
Par  A  Co.  (a). 
Pool  Co    (cl. 

Worcester  IHvp  Cents  Savings  Baxik,  316 
Main  .St  Worcester  Mass  01608  Worcester 
F".ve  and  Company 

Worcester  Investment  Associates,  Suite  5G 
.so  Franklin  St  Worcester,  Mass,  01608  ■  Wor- 
thy A  C<;i 

Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
440  Lincoln  St  ,  Wrjrcester  Mass  0I6O6,  Wins 
A  Co. 

Michigan 
American   Bank   and   Ttust   Company,    10! 
S    Washington    Ave     Lansing.   Mich      War  & 
Co. 

The   American    National    Bank    and    Trust 
Company  of  Michigan,   136  E    Michigan  Ave 
Ka.amazoo,  Mich    49006 
Amera  and  Company  '  B  i 
Ampro  and  Company  .  A  i 
Balco  and  Ck^mpany 

Ann    Arbor    Trust    Companv     Box    12     Kun 
.\rbor.  Mich,  48107. 
COT   Co 
MS  U    C-o 

Bank  of  I^nsmp   Lansing.  Mich.  48904 
Bolan  A  Company. 
Chad  A  Company. 
Nomco 

Bank  of  the  Commonweal th.  Trust  I>ept 
PC  Box  119.  719  Orlswold  St..  Detroit.  Mich 
♦8226  s 

Bancom  ft  Co. 
Norm  A  Co 

Citizens  Mutuai  Insurance  Companv.  645 
W  Grand  River  Ave  Howell,  MI  48843  Cltlz 
ACo 

The  Citizens  Stat*  Bank  of  Sturgls  Mich- 
igan, 100  E  Chicago  Rd  .  Sturgls  Mich 
49041     Safban 

City  Bank  A  Trust  Company.  161  W    Mich- 
igan, Jackson   Mich   49201; 
Clbatco 

Jackson  C  B   A  Co 
Trust.  C  B  A  Co 

City   National   Bank  of  Detroit,  Penobscot 
Bldg  ,    Orlswold    A    Port    St  ,    Detroit     Mich 
48213 

Brooke  A  Company. 
Ewald  A  Company 

Clinton  National   Bank   A   Trust  Companv, 
200  N    Clinton   Ave     St    Johns,   Mich    48879 
Jeb  A  Company  —  i  A3.CJ3.E) 


22215 

Oonnable  Alfred  B  and  Edward  M  Hln- 
den  130!  American  National  Bank  Bldg,, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Atwood,  Charles,  Company. 

Stanton -Barnes  Company 

Detroit  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The,  311 
W  Fort  St    Detroit  31   Mich.: 

Detruco  ft  Cc 

Porwash  ft  Go. 

Shelfor  ft  Co. 

Splcer  A  Co 

Turner  A   Co 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 
94  W  Main  St  PO  Box  308  Benton  Harbor 
Mich     49022      FMB    Company 

First     National     Bank     and     TYust     Com- 
pany  of   Kalamazoo     108   E    Michigan    Ave 
Kalamazoo,    Mich     49006      First    Kalamazoc 
Co     (A-E) 

First  National  Bank  of  Petoekey,  Petoekey. 
Mich     49770     Prudent   Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Southwestern 
Michigan.  Trust  Dept  ,  210  E  Main  St.,  NUes, 
MI   49130:    OosUne  ft  Co 

First  of  Michigan  Corporation,  1200  Buhl 
Bldg  ,   Detroit   36,   Mich      First    Cc 

Oenesee  Merchants  Bank  A  Trust  Co..  One 
E    First   St  ,  Flint,   Mich    48803: 

Oenco    (H) 

Merco    !  C ! 

Flint  Michigan  Laborers  Pension  Fund 

Hactley  Union  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,   Muskegon.   Mich.   46443. 

Hackley  A  Co 

Hackley  Alpha  Cc 

Hackley  Beta  Co 

Hackley  Chi  Co 

Hackley  Delta   Cc 

Hackley  XI  Co 

Hackley  Upsllon  Co. 

Hackley   Zeta   Co 

Industrial  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany   151   S    Rose  St  ,  Kalamazoc,  MI  49006 

Banco  (BCDFi 

ISB   Co     (ABCH) 

Inter-Clty  Bank,  PO  Box  1248  Benton 
Harbor,   Mich    49022:    ICB    Cc 

Maccabees  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  c/o 
Investment  Depl  25800  Northwestern  Hwy  . 
Southfleld.    Mich     48075; 

Ooodspeed  and  Company 

McCormlck  and  Company 

Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  r>etrolt 
PO    Box    1319,    Detroit.    Mich     48281; 

Holm  A  Company   i  B ) 

Calhoun   A  Company    (B), 

Orth  A  Company    (E). 

Rutz  A  Company   (B). 

Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  Detroit 
PO    Box  659,  Detroit    Mich    48231. 

Reyst  A  Company 

Richardson  A  Company 

Michigan  Bank.  N.A.,  Trust  Div  Ouardlan 
Bldg  ,  Detroit    Mich    48226;   Plerson  A  Co 

Michigan  National  Bank.  Grand  Rapids  2 
Mich  ■ 

Gravel  yn  A  Co 

Hewitt  A  Oo 

Jones  A  Co 

Lalley  A  Co 

Luther  A  Co 

MNB  A  Co 

Peckover  A  C-c 
Terpslra  A  Co 

Uhl  A  Co 
Visser  ft  Co 

Walters  A  Co 

Worden  A  Co 

Mills.  Wilson  W  ,  Ford  Bldg  Detroit  26 
Mich      MU-Son.  Inc 

Monroe   State   Savings   Bank     102  S    Front 
St  .    Monroe.   Mich       Mobank    and    Company 
Muskegon  Bank   and  TYust   Company,  336 
W    Western  Ave     Muskegon,  Mich  : 
Funds  A  Company 
Setra  A  Company 

National  Bank  and  Trust  C-o,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  125  S  Main  St  ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mlct 
48107.  NBT  Company  (BCH;. 
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N»uoiiAi  BAaX  of  Detroit.  WooOw^rd   Ave  , 
DMrolt  sa.  Ulcfa. : 
Brownell  &  Co 
Tbom  It  Company. 

TruaaaJ  A  Cc 

vVoodfort  &  (.;< 

N»t!on»;  Bant  .jI  J^ctson.  3M  W  MlcHlgm 
Ave     Jmctacr.    M'.or.    49301      P  H  B  C<: 

Nauona;  Bai-S  A  Truat,  Tra»ers*  City 
Mich.  49084     NauoQAl  Company 

Natlooal  Lumb«rmaiu  BanJK  MuAkegoc 
M;ch      Naico  «  Co 

Old  Kant  BaxUi  and  Trust  Con)p«ny.  One 
Yaadentverg    Cen*.^.-      Orar.d     Rapids     Micf. 

Be.'und  *  Cij      H>. 

Cotray  &  Co      Hi, 

P  T  Co      C 

Tr«n:  &  Co      B 

The  Peop.es  Ba:.jl  And  Trust  Company,  300 
Washin^on  3t  Grand  Haven.  Mich:  The 
Peopies  Co, 

Pe«^piea  Nat;or:a,  Bar.K  *  Trust  Company, 
300  C«nt*r  .\7t  ,  Bay  City,  lAlch  M7i3fi  P«n- 
tiay  &  Company, 

Peoples  Wayne  County  Ban*.  Hlg.'iiand 
Park,  Mich      Detroit  Co. 

P-j&lic  Bank.  Detroit  31.  Mich: 

Ml-hlgan  Shelby  tc  Comany, 

V.-rr.  *  Co 

Secur*. :>■  Bank  i  Tr-aat,  1806  Port  St.  tin- 
coin  Park    Mien     Sooanc  &  Co. 

Security  Pirs:  Bank  &  Tru«t  Co.,  Grand 
Haven.  Idlch      Seflrst  &  Co. 

The  Southern  Michigan  National  Bank  of 
Coldwater.  51  W,  Pearl  8t,.  Coldwater.  Mich 
49036    Wise  *  Company  (B). 

Travenie  City  State  Bank,  Traverse  City, 
M:-h      3nc»-  and  Co 

Union  Bank  i  Trust  Company.  Union 
Bank  Bldg     Grand  Rapld.s    Mich    49502 

-\.a:i  ft  Cc 

Share  *  Cc 

rhan  &  Cc 

Wivne  Oakland  Bar.*  Main  at  l^5urth 
R.  7%.  Oak.  Mich   4aO«8    Wobar  &  Co. 

Minnesota 
American  National   Bank   and  Trust  Com- 
pany   419  Robert  St..  St    Paul    Minn.  MlOl 
Adams  and  Company. 

Beiiford  &  Co.  Room  100.  9300  Wavrata 
B'vd  Minneapolla  20.  Minn.:  Be;;.'nrd  * 
Co      A  Partnership. 

Bratter  and  Company.  Inc  .  3oo  Line  Bldg 
Ground  Floor    Minneapolis  3.  Minn     Bratter 
&  Co 

Bratter  O  J  A;  Company.  MO  Carglll  Bldg  . 
MinneapolLs    Minn.  SS403:   Oerald  &  Co. 

Butler  Office.  Inc..  W.  r780  First,  National 
Bank  Bldg  .  8t  Paul.  Minn.  55101 :  West  & 
Company 

Craig-Hallum  Klnnard,  Inc..  133  8.  Seventh 
St  .   Minneapolis   3,   Minn..   Hark  Si  Co 

Croeby  Company.  3600  First  National  Bank 
Bldg     Minneapolis,   Minn.  6M03: 
Mancroe  &  Co. 
Sumcroe  &  Co. 

Fidelity   Bank   and   Trust    Company.   3338 
Central    Ave .    N.B .    Minneapolis    18    Minn 
PICO 

First  American  National  Bank  of  Duluth, 
Third  Ave.  &  W  Superior  St..  Duluth  3. 
Minn. :  Evans  &  Company. 

First  National  Bank.  St,  Paul  1.  Minn  : 
Opp«rd  &  Co    I  A  Partnership ) . 

First    National    Bank   of    Minneapolis     120 
S.  Sixth  St..  Minneapolis  2,  Minn  : 
Bruch  ft  Co. 
Ran  *  Co. 
Re^n  ft  Co. 
Sel  A  Co 
Clm  ft  Co 
Var  ft  Co 

First   Natlcna,    Bank   of   Minneapolis.   Box 
A700.  Minneapolis.  Minn    SS440: 
Aluc  ft  Co 
Ned  ft  Co 

IDS  New  Dimensions  Fund.  Inc. 
Investors  Selective  Fund,  Inc. 
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3ei  ft  Co 

Var  ft  Cc 

Inveeton  Virlaoie  Payment  Fund.  Inc, 

First  .National  Bank  of  MiiinaapQUa,  P.O 
Box  513    Minneapolis   Minn   55440:  Joel  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  R<x;he«t«r.  Roches- 
ter   Rochester    Minn      Klnbar  and  Company 

F'..-st  National  Bank  of  8li.: wat/>r  Still- 
water   Minn      Rube  *  Compa;;v 

First  NatlonaJ  Bank  3f  Winoo*.  177  Main 
St  ,  Winona,  Minn    56«87 

Pint  Oee  Company   iH), 

P'.nit  Mai:.  C  .iipany     H). 

3outhe«atern  Company  (A-D) 

P'.rst  Trust  Company  of  Saint  Paul,  W-666 
First  National  Bank  Bldg  St  Paul,  Minn 
55101 

Brack  ft  Company 

Dunn  ft  Company, 

Shine  ft  Co,  (d) ,  (Securities  Dept,) 

Tartan  ft  Co, 

Olebank  O  O  760  Oraln  Exchange.  Min- 
neapolis .Minn   55415    Oleb  ft  Co, 

Investors  Syndicate  of  America.  Inc.,  800 
Investors    Bldg      .Mlnnea(>olls.    Minn.    66402: 

Kolman    ft    Company,    Inc..    136    Bndlcott 
Bldg    .^t    Paul  1,  Minn.: 
Knckstin    A,  M,  ft  Co. 
Starn,  H    W   ft  Co. 

Mahoney  C  D  ft  Co,,  Inc,,  Baker  Bldg. 
Mlnneap<3r.s  2.  Minn,:  Comay  ft  Co, 

P  O    Box  530,  Marquette  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  66400: 
Mardall  ft  Co. 
Margo  ft  Co. 
Marsay  ft  Co. 
Mayo  Foundation,  200  First  St..  S,W  ,  Roches- 
ter. Minn.  66903: 
Nob  ft  Co 
Ran  ft  Co, 

Merchants  National  Bank  of  Winona,  PC 
Box  648,  Winona,  Minn,:  Mernab  and  Com- 
pany 

Midland  NatlonaJ  Bank.  401  Second  Ave..  S,. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  66480: 
Mldbank  ft  Co, 
Mldfund  Company  (H) 
Mldplans  Co,  (Ci 

Midway  National  Bank  of  St,  Paul.  St,  Paxil, 
Minn,  65104     Rem  Company, 

The  Minneapolis  Company,  Inc,  165  S, 
Plaza  Bldg  .  100-12  Plaza,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
55416     Nlbor  ft  Company, 

Minnesota  Trust  Company  of  Avistin,  300 
Third  Ave,.  N  W,.  Austin,  Minn.:  Apex  Com- 
pany.  Sterling  Company 

Natlonal-Clty  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Trust 
Dept,.  PC  Box  E  1919.  Minneapolis,  MN 
55480     Bromo  ft  Co,.  Jato  ft  Co 

Northern  City  National  Bank  of  Duluth, 
306  W.  Superior  St  .  Duluth  5.  Minn,:  Clnat 
Company,  Miller  Company,  Normal  Company 
Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Minneap- 
olis, Seventh  ft  Marquette  Aves,,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55480  :Anak  ft  Co.,  Investors  Syndicate 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Company. 

Apa  ft  Co.,  Banor  ft  Co.,  General  Securities, 
Incorporated, 

Brim  ft  Co  .  Bror  ft  Co.,  Ceal  ft  Co  ,  IDS 
Progressive  Fund.  Inc 

Clag  ft  Co..  Cram  ft  Co.,  Deg  ft  Co  ,  Desa  & 
Co  .  ISL  Variable  Annuity  Fund  A, 

Emseg  ft  Co,.  Enn  ft  Co  .  Fait  ft  Co.,  Olven 
ft  Co  ,  Oula  ft  Co  H'.im  ft  Co  .  Xbu  ft  Co.. 
Kamus  ft  Co,.  ISL  Variable  Annuity  Fund  B, 
Lamb  ft  Co  .  Nalk  ft  Co  .  Nel  ft  Co,.  Norban 
ft  Co,,  North  ft  Co  .  Owro  ft  Co,,  Perc  ft  Co  . 
Investors  Stock  Fund.  Inc, 

Prov  ft  Co  .  Quad  ft  Co.,  Que  ft  Co  ,  Sar  ft 
Co.,  Imperial  Fund,  Inc. 

Sat  ft  Co.,  Sep  ft  Co.,  Seven  Hundred  Co  . 
Skye  ft  Co..  Spur  ft  Co  ,  Sural  ft  Co..  Tamu 
A  Co  ,  Tern  ft  Co  ,  Toba  ft  Co..  Tonca  ft  Co  . 
Tour  ft  Co..  Treg  ft  Co..  Twyn  ft  Co.,  Tyap  ft 
Co..  Webal  ft  Co  .  Tng  ft  Co  ,  Zeph  ft  Co 

North  Western  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 
55  E   F\tth  ,st     St.  Patil.  MN  66101 :  Dedon  ft 
Co..  Hugh  ft  Co, 
Olmsted    County    Bank    ft    Tri^*    Oo.,    11 
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Second    31,   SW,.   Rochester,    Minn      Olooba 
Com  pan  v 

Pillabury.  Alfred  F..  Trust  Estate,  Philip 
W  Plllabury  and  Charles  8,  Bellows,  Trustees. 
SOI  PlUsbury  Bldg,.  Minneapolis  3,  Minn.: 
Ftske  ft  Oo. 

PUlsbtiry.  Charles  S..  Trust  instate  Philip 
W  PlUsbury  and  Charles  S  Bellows  801 
Plllabury  Bldg..  Minneapolis  2.  Minn  Stin- 
son  ft  Co. 

PlUsbury,  Oretchen  T  .  Trust  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Foundation  601  PUlsbury  Bldg., 
Mlnneap^jils   2,   Minn       Filled   ft   Co 

PlUsbury.  PhlUp  W.,  601  PlUsbury  Bldg 
Minneapolis  2.  Minn,     DiinbartJin  A-  Co 

Piper  JafTray  ft  Hopwood  Incorporated, 
115  8  Seventh  St..  Minneapolis  Minn. 
56402     Piper  A   Co. 

Rice  Irving  J  ,  and  Company,  Inc  .  203  Pio- 
neer  Bldg      St     F>au!    1,    Minn      Rice   Co 

Richfield  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  6625 
Lyndaie  Ave,.  S  ,  Richfield,  Minn,.  Kirchbak 
Oo. 

St.  Cloud  National   Bank.  E    9t.  OeroiBln 
at  Fourth.  8t,  Cloud,  Minn.  60301 : 
Nob  ft  Co.. 
Tower  ft  Co 

St.  Croix  Associates,  1918  Midwest  Plaza 
Bldg  ,   Minneapolis,  Minn.  66403     Sacn 

The  St  Paul  Companies,  Inc  386  Washing- 
ton St.,  8t,  Paul.  Minn  56102  8t  Paul  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Arch  A  Co,. 
Bat  ft  Co.,  Blgle  ft  Co.,  WUkln  ft  Co. 

State  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  c/o  Trust 
Dept,,  100  N  Minnesota  St,,  New  Ulm.  Minn. 
56073:  Wlnaco, 

Stelchen.  R.  J.  ft  Co..  232  Baker  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  65402:  R,  ft  J.  Co.,  Rojo,  Inc. 
Winona     National      and     Savings     Bank, 
Winona.  Minn  :  Wlnkalt  and  Company, 

Woodward-Elwood  A  Co,  1115  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn.: 
Woodco  ft  Company, 

MiiSiSTippi 
Bank    of    Mississippi.    PO     Drawer    789, 
Tupelo,  Miss   38801     Topala  A  Company. 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Washington 
Ave.,  Greenville,  Miss.:  Comnat  A  Company. 

Depoalt  Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust,  Jack-  ■ 
son.  Miss. :  Degar  and  Company.  Grow  A  Co. 
First  National  Bank  of  Jackson :  Trust  De- 
partment, Jackson.  Miss  :  Harman  A  Co. 

Gates,  Carter  and  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1890,  Gulfport.  Miss     Carter,  Jack  W. 

Merchants  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Vlcksburg.  PO    Drawer  871,  Vlcks- 
burg.  Miss  :  Merb&nk  and  Company. 
AflssoTirt 
American  National  Bank  of  St  Joseph,  P  O. 
Box  67.  St  Joseph.  Mo  :  Teller  and  Company. 
Baltimore  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Trust 
Dept.,  1014  Baltimore  Ave.,  BCansas  City,  Mo 
64105. 

Babank  A  Co. 
Balbank  A  Co. 
Baltbank  ft  Co 

Barrett.  Fitch,  North  ft  Co.,  Ill  W.  Tenth 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo  :  Baflnor  ft  Co. 

The  Boatmen's  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
PO   Box  236.  Main  Post  Office.  St   Louis,  Mo. 
63166: 
Fone  ft  Co. 
Rodac  ft  Co. 

The  Boatmen's  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
PO  Box  7366.  300  N  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
MO  63166:  Boat  ft  Co    (F) 

P  O  Box  236.  Main  St.  P.O..  Rodac  ft  Co. 
(B). 

Citizens  National  Bank,  ChllUcothe,  Mo.: 
Eklman  ft  Company 

City  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  928  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City  41. 
Mo  : 
Anves  &  Oo. 
Box  ft  Co. 
Buma  ft  Co. 
Ca|sft  Co. 
Cloancok  ft  Co. 
Clnabcok  A  Co. 
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Cltrek  A  Oo. 

Cl  truck  A  Co. 

Cltrud  ft  Co. 

Flmar  A  Co. 

Haflons  ft  Co 

Hamlltrus  ft  Co. 

Mutrus  A  Co 

Spar  A  Co 

Towln  A  Oo. 

Win  A  Co 

Wlncap  A  Co. 

Columbia  National  Bank.  921  Walnut  St.. 
Kansas  City  42.  Mo     Conat  and  Company 

Commerce  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  210  Com- 
.•nerce  Bldg  .  Kansas  Cltv   MO  64106: 

DaieftCo   ,Hi 

Don  ft  Co    (Ej . 

Edco  (C). 

Ooco  (E). 

Kaco  I  E  I 

Mori  ft  Co    (ABdi 

Employers   Reinsurance    Corporation     PO 

Box  3068.  Kansas  City,  Mo  84142  Kmre  & 
Co. 

First  Bank  of  Commerce,  c/o  PO  Box  1227, 
Columbia,  Mo  66201 :  Banjo  and  Company  - 
<P). 

The  First  National  Bank.  P  O  Box  147.  St, 
Joseph,  Mo, :  Ebert  A  Dudley 

First  National  Bank  of  Joplln,  4th  A  Main 
8t«.,  Box  8  JopUn.  Mo  64801  Uno  A  Com- 
pany I  ABC  I 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
Trust  Dlv  .  14  W  Tenth  St.,  P.O  Box  38. 
Kansas  Olty.  MO  64141 : 

Aber  A  Co. 

C  T  F  A  Co. 

S  K  A  Co. 

Tu  A  Oo. 

The  First  Trust  Bank.  3727  Frederick  Blvd., 
St.  Joseph.  Mo    64506     Ford  A  Jones 

Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Company.  P.O. 
Box  1587,  Kansas  City,  Mo  84141:  Kallco  A 
Co. 

Kemper  Investment  Company,  1416  Com- 
merce Bldg     Kansas  City    Mo      Kin  A  Co, 

Lowensteln  Brothers,  2925  Commerce 
Tower,  Kansas  City,  Mo    64105 

Oaroo, 

Loulow, 

Mercantile  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  1119  Walnut 
St.,  Kanaas  C:ty.  Mo   64106: 

Armbuck  A  Co    i  h  ) 

Men  CO  ft  Company  (A3.C). 

Moptc  A  Company 

Mercantile  Trust  Company.  Drawer  387, 
Mam  Poet  Office  St   Louis  66.  Mo.: 

Conxef  A  Company 

Flnnln  A  Company 

Ixria  A  Company. 

Luoas  A  Company 

Merba  A  Company. 

0'.:ve  A  Company 

Pine  A  Company 

Reitex  A  Company. 

Roland  A  Cj^jmpany 

Merchants-Produce  Bank.  631  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106  The  Empro  Com- 
pany (El  , 

Missouri  Province  Educational  Institute. 
46;:  W  Pine  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo  63108  Mo 
Prov  A  Co. 

Morrison,     Hecker,     Cosad,     Morrison     A 
Curtis.  Bryant  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  84106 
Klmco. 

Plaza  Bank  of  Commerce.  118  W  47th  St. 
Ka.-^sas  City,  Mo    64112     Plazcom 

Popham,  Popham.  Conway  Sweeny  A  Fre- 
mont 922  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
64106     Popcorn 

Saint  Louis  University    221  N    Grand  Blvd 
8t    Louis.  Mo    63103:    Dolkes  A  Co  ,  Slunom 
Sanders    Edwin   C    A   Co.    1300   Boatnaen's 
Bank  Bldg    314  N   Broadway.  St   Louis  2,  Mo 
Audlgay  A  Co  ,  Ecee  A  Co  .  Hes  A  Co  .  Sand  A 
Oo    Tee  A  Co 

Security  Tru,=^t  Company,  716  Locust  St,.  St 
Louis   1,  Mo,     Mubank,  Senaco  A  Co 

State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  WeUs- 
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ton,  6313   Easfcon  Ave     St,   Louis.  Mo,  63133: 
Petty  A  Co 

Stern  Brothers  A  Co  ,  1013  Baltimore  Ave,, 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo     Esbe  A  Co 

St  Louis  County  National  Bank,  8000 
Forsyth  Blvd,  Clayton  5.  Mo  :  Conab  A  Co 
St,  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  510  Lo- 
ust  St  ,  St  Louis  MO  63188  Aalns  A  Co,  (F) . 
Anom  A  Co  (Di,  Bnom  *  Co,  (E),  Cnom  A 
Co  (P),  Pennom  A  Co,  (C).  Telnom  A  Co, 
(  C  ■  ,  Tnom  A  Co    i  B  ) 

Tower  Grove  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
3134  S  Grand  Ave  ,  St  Louis  18,  Mo  Teegee 
ft  Co 

Traders  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  PO 
Box  693,  Grand  at  12th  St  Kansas  City, 
MO  64141     Oomtru  A  Co     Tranco  A  Co, 

Union  National  Bank.  P.O  Box  262S.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  64142:  Unco 

The  Union  National  Bank  of  Springfield. 
Trust  Dept  .  S,S  Station.  P.O  Box  1157. 
Springfield.  Mo.  65805    Unlco  (  H  ) 

Vandal  la  State  Bank.  Vanoalla.  Mo 
Wurtz,  Stanley  A  Co 

The  Western  Casualty  and  Surety  Com- 
pany, eie  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo,; 
West    A   Company 

Montana 
Davidson,   D.   A.  A  Co.,   P.O.   Box  864,   PO, 
Box  2527,  Great  Palls,  Mont.   59401 :    Dad  A 
Co 

First  National  Bank,  PO  Box  730,  Boze- 
man,  Mont    59715     Bozbank  and  Co 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
P,0  Box  1709.  Helena,  Mont  59601  Brutsch 
A  Co    (ABP), 

First  Trust  Company  of  Montana,  Box  311, 
Great  Palls.  Mont.:   Trumont  A  Co 

Great  Palls  National  Bank.  P  O,  Box  711. 
Great  Palls,  Mont     Rolyat  &  Company. 

Midland  National  Bank.  P  O,  Box  2502,  303 
N    Broadway,  BUUngs,  MO  59103: 
Merrill  A  Company   lA-F), 
Mldbll  Company   iH) 

Montana    Bank,    425    First    Ave.,    N    Great 
Falls,  Mont.: 
Mohan, 
Monba 
Monbank 
Montba, 

Security  Trust   A  Savings  Bank    PO    Box 
2513,  Billings,  Mont.  59103: 
Sefund  A  Co.  ih) 
Setru  A  Co   (b) 

Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P.O  Box 
597.  Helena,  Mont  :  Uhank  A  Co. 
Nebraska 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr  6860!  Ablefund 
and  Co  Beckfund  and  Co  BLN  and  Co  .  Cap- 
fund  and  Co  .  Talivfund  and  Co 

The  Beatrice  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Beatrice,  Nebr  68310  Bea  A  Com- 
pany 

Commercial  National  Bank  A  Trust  Com- 
pany PO  Box  1267,  Grand  Island  Nebr 
68801     CNB  of  Grand  Island   Nebraska 

Commercial  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
4501  Dodge  St  Omaha  Nebr  Comsave 
Commercial  Profit  Sharing  Trust 

First  Continental  National  Bank  A  Trust 
Company,  Lincoln  Nebr  68508  Conba  A 
Company 

First  Mid  America  Corporation  1001  "O" 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr     Flrneb  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Companv 
of  Fremont,  Mllltar>  A  Main  Sts  ,  PO  Box 
229,  Fremont.  NB  98025  Bai]-EdlofT  A  Co — 
■B    C,  E,  G), 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Grand  Island 
Trust  Dept  ,  202  W  Third  St  Grand  Island, 
NB  68801     Flrslgin  tADCF) 

First  National  Bank  of  North  Platte,  PO 
Box  10  North  Platte.  Neb.  69101:  Flrst- 
platle 

First  National  Bank  of  Omaha  Omaha  2, 
Nebr.:  Comflrn  Co  .  Flrnbank  Co,,  Penflrn  Co 


Klrkpatrick-Pettls  Company  540  Omaha 
National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Omaha  2,  Nebr  Kirpet 
Co. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  liisurance  Company, 
Parnam  at  33rd  St..  Omaha,  Nebr  68131  Hob 
A  Co 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Savings 
Association,  13lh  A  O  Sts,,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 
68501: 

Aycom  and  Company  (A,  B,  C,  D.  H). 

Bydun  A  Comp>any  (A.  B   C.  D,  H  i 

Plrim  and  Company  lA,  B,  C,  D.  H) . 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  1620  Famam 
St    Omaha  -Nebr  68102 

BlcCo. 

Char  Co, 

Comfit 

Comfi.'-n 

Flrsec 

OBT  Co,.  George  Brandels  Testamentary 
Trust, 

Onblt  C, 

Propen  Co. 

Soottabluff  National  Bank,  P,0  Box  381. 
ScottsblufT.  Nebr      Scotnab  A  Co. 

Smith,  Pollan  A  Company  424  O.-naha  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg  Omaha  2  Nebr  ^oi  A 
Co. 

Stockvards  National  Bank,  Omaha.  Mebr. 
68107: 

Penanco 

Stock  Co 

The     United     States     Natlonaj     Bank     of 
Omaia,    c   o   Trust    Dept,    1919    Douglas    St 
Omana.  NB  68103 

Acusco  tDF) , 

Moby  A  Co.  (ABF) 

Tappco  (C). 

Uscom  A  Co.  (H). 

University  of  Nebraska  Foundation,  220 
Nebraska  Union  Bldg  ,  Unccriii,  Nebr    68508 

Brunco 

UNEBPO 

Net'odo 

Bank  of  Nevada  Trust  Dept  226  E  Brldger 
St.,  P  O-  Box  1720,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89101 : 

Brldger  A  Cc 

Harris  A  Co 

Keyser  A  Co 

Pioneer  A  Co. 

Sam  A  Co 

Smith  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  .Nevada  Elko  Dis- 
trict Tnist  Officer,  Elko  Nev  89801  Elk  A 
Co. 

First    National    Bank    of    Nevada     Trust 
Dept  ,  P  O    Box  190,  300  E   Carson,  Las  Vegas 
NV   89101      Brown   A   Co     i  BC  i  .   Clark   A   C< 
.\B),   Oass   A   Oo     (Bi,   Lawson   A    Co     iF 

First  National  Bank  of  Nevada,  PO  Box 
461    Reno,  Nev    89504     Tahoe  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Nevada,  206  N  Vir- 
ginia St..  Reno.  Nev  :  Frisco  A  Co..  Grant 
A  Co  ,  Hancock  A  Co,.  Hopper  A  Co  Mac- 
sara  A  Co  ,  Washoe  A  Co, 

Nevada  Bank  of  C-ommeroe  1  N,  Virginia 
St  ,  Reno,  Nev,  Bates,  Sewell  A  Dorman 
NebEwx) 

Security  National  Bank,  The,  Box  171, 
180  W    First  St     Reno  NV  89501     £         A  Co 

Valley  Bank  of  Nevada,  PO  Box  1780  113 
South  4th  St,,  Las  Vegas,  .Nev  89101:  Bolv 
and  Company. 

New  Hampshire 

Amoskeag  Trust  Company  Box  '50.  87 
Elm  St  ,  Manchester,  N.H  03105  Stanlels  A 
Company  i  A-D.  F,  H) 

Bank  of  New  Hampshire,  N.A  ,  Trust  Dept 
27    North    SUte    St.    Concord.    N.H     03301: 
Babb  A  Co  ,  Meba  A  Co     Thurford  A  Co. 

Burns.  Bryant.  Hlnchey  A  Nadeau.  Burns 
Bldg  .  Dover.  NH  03820  Stanley  M  Burns 
Family   Trust    Roaine   A   Co     of   NJJ 

Carroll  County  Trust  Company.  Trust 
Dept  ,  Main  St.,  Conway,  NH  03818  Furoo 
iB) ,  Hosco  «F) ,  Lamco  (B)  . 

Concord  National  Bank,  c/o  Trust  Depart- 
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Concord     .VH    03301 


ment     4.?    N     Uam    St 
Brunei    ind  Co.   iB> . 

:)artmouth  Natlon&l  Bank  of  H*nov«r 
Hanover     SH      Ele»e«T  *  Compaay 

Dudley  E  S  Co  ino  608  Amoekeag  Bank 
B:  Ij?      Manchester     N  H       !>■■»•    A    C 

Exeter  Banking  Company  The  154  Water 
^t       Exeter     N  H     03833 

Agency  Dept    3.1  IX;   Agex  ft  Co. 

TY-.iat  Depc     Box  lOO   Tniex  *  Cn 

Plrst  Natsonal  Bank  of  fVirtarnoM'h  T^,e 
P-irtamouth     NH     '1380!      ly-<rd    *    C- 

^ranklln    National    Bank     Prankl'r.     NH 
Murray  i  Cc 

Indian  Head  Na:;  r.^.  Bank  of  Nashua 
:M  Mala  St  .  Nashua.  NJi.. 

IntMuik  Co. 

Worth  en  A  Co 

Keene  .Vati.  na.  Rank.  Trust  Dept..  20  Cen- 
tral   9<5      Ke*ne.   NH    03481  ■ 

Murai  ft  Co 

P'jrvea  .Associate  i  A  Partnership). 

Laconia  Peoples  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  PO  Box  130  Laconia,  H.H.  09346: 
I.ana  A  Co 

Mechanlcks  Natlonai  Bani  37  N.  State  St.. 
Concord   V  H 

Babb  4  Co 

Meba  *  Co 

Mi'rrhar;'^  Natlonai  Bank  of  Manchester. 
36  Mecharir  St  Manchester.  VM.  03106: 
Lyons  .4  Co 

Va.sh!;a  Tr'jst  rompar.7  !94  Main  St., 
Sai!h-]!»    «?  H    o3(V»r     Oaidefe  *   Co. 

N»*    Hampan:r-    ra->.oi:r    Charities.    Inc.. 
215     Mvr'le     S:        Man  heater,     NH     03104 
Cathchar  *  C-     if  V  H 

P-.v-hester  3av:ng?i  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany 22  S  Mam  H'  Rochester,  N.H.  03867: 
DunJob  and  Ccmpar.y 

v-'v  J^iey 

a:. an  M  A  t  ^rripany  Incorporated.  1143 
Malr.    Ave      C'.if.;!     NJ      '~::       Malenko 

The    Bank     ji     New    Jersey      Broadway    ft 
MarKet   Sta     Camden    N  J    08101.   Belford  & 
B.  *er^    <;     •.       L)ea<-,  :.  *  Co..  Kenneth  & 
<^.'     FUr.d  <i  Co 

Bank  f  Nutley.  495  Pranklln  Ave.,  Nutley 
10   NJ      Banut  Company 

Be«!wmer  Trust  Company.  10  Bank  St., 
Newa--k  NJ  07102  Naldot  A  Co.,  Palbea  » 
Oo    PhicarACo. 

Bloomfleid  Cavlngs  Bank,  n  Broad  6c 
Bloomfl»ld    N  ,;      Wesley  t  '". 

The    Boardwalk    National    Bank.    S.    Caro- 
lina   A    Atlanuc    Av<w      Atlantic    City,    NJ. 
Bonab  Co 

Br-iad  Street  Na-iotial  Bank  of  Trenton. 
P.O    B.1X  790    Trento:.    NJ      Broad  Co 

Burlington  Cour.ty  Trust  Company,  Moores- 
town,  NJ      Jonathan   t  C'jmpany 

The  Centra;  Jer^v  Ba:;k  a.nd  Trust  Com- 
oany  Trust  Dep'  P  o  B.:i  Tse  Rt.  9.  Free- 
hold NJ  (TTTW  Cejay  A  Co  (H).  CJ.B.  A 
T  Company  P  Retben  A  Co  (A) .  Truest  A 
''o    .  AB  I 

i^;tir,ens  Mrst  Natlona;  B«::k  of  Rldgewood. 
R;dgewr¥<l    NJ      Bo*rd  *  r. 

Citlr-ena    Nat:  >'i«;    Ba:>H     Kr.glewood,   NJ 
rhomaip,  A  Compa:  v 

CltlBena     Tms^.     Companv      Siimn\;t      NJ 
Keeney  A  Co 

ColonJa.    Nat;:>f.«.    Bant     c-   o    Trust   Dept 
P.O.  Box   150.  Haddonfle.d,  NJ    08033     Mid- 
bank   Oo.    (H).   Mldfund   Oo.    (C),   MldpUns 
Co., 

Oommere;*;  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey 
16  Bxchan^i;?  ?<.*.•?  Jerwy  City.  NJ  07302 
Hail  4  r^    H arr  A  Co..  Pwklns  *  Co 

Corp«-.r»tlon  Trust  Company.  15  Exchany? 
Place     Jersey   City     N  J      Hopkins   A   Co. 

county  Trust  Company.  Tenafjy,  N.J, 
Clinton  Company 

Cranbrook  &  Co  53  ITx-x  Rd  Trenton 
NJ      Cranbrook  A  Oo     (a  partnership) 

Klij3Dethp.^rt  Banking  Company.  H45  E. 
Jersey  3t  Elzabeth.  NJ  Stewart  JT  A 
Co  .         ■ 

Bquity  SecurtUea  Corp  .  1  Exchange  Place 
Jersey  City,  N  J     Cornell  A  Co 
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Fidelity  Securities  A  Investment  Co..  Inc  . 
601  Bangs  Ave  .  Ashury  Park.  N.J,:  Halad 
A  Co. 

Fidelity  Union  Tnwt  Company.  766  Bro*d 
3t  .  Newark.  NJ  07101:  Kfco,  Kllery  A  Oo., 
Saul  A   Co     Sere      Tagson  A  Co  ,  Weco. 

First  Bank  A  Trust  Co  :  214  Smith  St., 
Psrth  A.TiboT    N  J      .Madjien  Oo. 

First  Charter  Nati  >n«.  Bank,  c/o  Trust 
Dept,  One  R.>*sni  .  >r  Dr  Jame*^  :rg  NJ 
00831     Charter  3HS  A-  C . 

First  Jersev  National  Bank  1  Exchange 
Place  Jersev  City  ^  N  J  Brown  A  Co.. 
Chance  A  Co  Dean  A  Co  .  Finer  A  Co  .  Lages 
A  Co..  LUl  A  Co  Nevet  A  Co  ,  Noores  A  Co  , 
9tap  A  Co 

First  Merchants  Tri^st  Compajiy.  150  Broad 
8t     Red  Bazik    N  J      Merco  A  Co 

First    Natlnna]    Bank    .-ind    Trust    Company 
of    Keam*\-     i82    Ksarnv    Aire      Kearr.  .■     NJ 
Canalev    Jerem:ah  M 

Flrxt  National  Bank  of  Centra:  Jersey.  One 
Main  St    Somervllle.  NJ   08878 
Amv  A  Cc- 
Carmen  A  Oo 

First   National  Bank  of  Hlgbtstown.  Main 
St     Hlght«ti3wn.  NJ   06620: 
HI  Bank     .AB  i 

First  National  Bank  of  Passaic  County, 
Trust  Dept  515  Union  Blvd.  Totowa,  N.J. 
07513 

Peban  Co    ( ABC ) . 

Flrit  National  Bank  of  Princeton,  90  Nas- 
sau St.,  Princeton,  N  J 
Muth  A  Co 

First  National   Iron   Bank  of  New  Jersey, 
22  South  8t  .  MoTTlstown,  NJ    07960 
Mlllen  A  Company 

First   Natlona]   State  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 
P.O.  Box  316    Newark,  N  J   07101: 
A«oy  A  Company, 
Jack  A  Company, 
Slas  A  Company 

First  Trenton   Natlonai   Bank,   1   W  State 
St  ,  Trenton  4,  N.J.: 
Burr  A  Co 
Stapen  A  Oo. 

Guarantee  Bank  and  Trust  Oompaay.  At- 
lantic City.  N J 
Roberts  A  Co 

Garden  State  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.. 
:to  Main  9t  .  Hackensack.  NJ.  07602. 
Plenty.  C  H..  A  Co   ( A-O) . 
Rose  A  Co     Hi 

Hoboken    Bank    fca-   Savingn    P  O.   Box  309. 
Hoboken.  N  J 
Taylor  A  Co 

Hopp    Frank     180   Main  Ave  .  Paaealc,  NJ 
H:jpp  A  Co 

The  Howard  Savings  Institution.  P.O.  Box 
1260.  Newark.  N  J  07101  Davis  A  Co..  How- 
save  A  Co.  Lupton  A  Co    (H) 

Hudson  County  National  Bank.  Jersey  City. 
N  J      KuU  A  Co. 

Hudson  Trust  Company,  51  Newark  St, 
Hoboken,  N  J     Berega  A  Co 

The   Maplewood    Bank    *    Trust   Company. 
181    Maplewood    Ave.   Maplewood.  NJ  07O4O 
Maytrust    A    Company    (A-C),    Maybank    A 
Company   iF) 

Mar.ne  Natlona.  Bank.  WUdwood  NJ 
08380     Marnab 

Mathlj  t  Co  ,  1  S  3o  Carolina  Ave  At- 
*:■.•:.-  Cw    NJ    0840!      l^mat  Co 

Merg'--  Rappe  A  Co  .  Inc  240  W  Front 
St     P'»;r:-e.1    NJ      Merra  A  Cc 

Meyers,  r.  M  H  A  Co.  Inc  15  Exchange 
P'.».^e  j-r^ev  c>.ty,  NJ  07302  Martan  A  Co 
The  M:d!»r:d  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
*^  E  Rid^fea  ,rx1  Ave  Paramus.  NJ.  07662: 
Engaanx  *  _.  Midpa.-  «  Co  Fr»n-1ne  A  Co 
Monide  Inc  !5  Exchange  P'.a -e  Jersey 
City    NJ      Beick  A  Company 

T'^e  M--i;ni.  .  ■ ;,  -.";r:-v  National  Bank 
V'A  Hr-HUl  -it  Red  Bank  N  J  077O1  Serb  A 
Cc        AB 

M.r.t.    :».-   Natl    n»:    Bank    and   Trust  Com- 
pa-  V      544    Blo.,m-eld    Ave      Montclair.    NJ 
tVa.en'ine  4nl  rrymp»r,y    Ray  A  Company 

N*'^  :..-i  Harik  and  Trust  Company  of 
N         H.  V-     B  .gg  A  Co..  Ftort  BUlings  Fund 
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Gloucester  County.  2  S  Broad  St    Woodbury 
Co. 

Natlonai  Bank  of  New  Jersey  390  George 
St..   New  Brunswick.  NJ.:    Nalnew  A-   Co 

Natlonai  Community  Bank  25  Ridgewi-nl 
Ave..  Rldgewood.  NJ.  07460    Stout  A  Co 

National  Community  Bank  (Rutherford. 
NJ.).  170  The  Plaza.  Teaneck.  NJ  :  Webach 
Co. 

National  Community  Bank  of  Rutherford, 
PO  Box  260,  Rutherford,  N.J  Leonard  A 
Oo 

National  Newark  A  Kssex  Bank  744  Broad 
St.,  Newark  N  J  OTioi  Dan»-ln  A  Co  George 
A  Go     Leroy  A  iZo 

NaUonal    State    Bank      24    Commerce    St.. 
Newark    1,    NJ       Orovee   A    Co     Hegei    Ai    Co 
National    State   Bank,   68   Bn.ad   St      K\Wa- 
beth.  NJ      Forman  A  Co,  Hade  A  Co     Hoff- 
man A  Cf^    Kellogg  A  Co 

New  .Jeniev  Bank  A  Triist  Company.  667 
Main   8t     Pas.saU-    NJ      Pasclln  A  Co 

New  Jersey  Bank  A  Prust  Company,  129 
Market  S:  Paters,  ri  NJ  B,<len  A  Co  Co- 
fund  A  Co     Daw?um  A  Co     Peoban  A  Co 

New  Jersey  Natlona:  Bank,  One  W.  State 
St,.  Trenton,  NJ  08603:  Fetter  A  Co..  Hale  ft 
Co  .  Nujaco  A  Co 

Northern  Valley  National  Bank  Tenarty. 
NJ      Velt  A   Company    Ver'   A   Company 

Palisades  Trust  Company  2:  Park  Place. 
Knglewt-HKj     .N  J       Rogers  4   C,, 

Parker  A  Weisenbom  Inc..  24  Commerce 
St     Ne»ark   :    NJ      Stanwln  A  Co 

Peoples  National  Bank  of  Ha.-ke'tstown. 
144  Main  St,  Hackettatown.  NJ  Reserve 
Company 

Peoples  Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  210 
Main  St ,  Hackensack,  N.J  07602: 
Peoples  Two  Ten  Company. 
Rogers  *  Co. 
Vreeland  A  Oo    (H). 

Plamfleld  Trust  State  National   Bank    202 
Park  Ave  .  Plalnfleld,  NJ.: 
HubbeU  A  Co 
Pond  A  Oo 

Princeton  Bank  and  Trust  C-ompany,  c/O 
Trust  Dept,  76  Nassau  St  PrUioet-  n  WJ. 
08640:  Seldenstlcker    C    A    A  Ct       AH) 

Prudential  Insurance  c<.nip«:.v  of  Amer- 
ica. Pru<lentlal  Plaza    Newark    .N  j    07ioi 

AXtco.   Byeco,   Cadco,   Debco,   Ertco     Fivco. 

Floco.    Forco,    Oepco.    Ntnco,    Octco     Oneco, 

Qulnco.   Sevco,   Slxco    Tenco    Tre<-o    Twoco. 

Puder    A    Puder     60    Park    Place     Newark, 

NJ  07102     Kenwood  Co 

SaJem  NaUoual  Bank  A  Trust  Co..  176 
W    Broadway.  Salem.  NJ..    Hew   A   Co 

Schaub.  Harry  P  .  Inc..  744  Broad  8t  New- 
ark. NJ  07102:  Peter  A  Oo 

Second  National  Bank  of  Orange.  308  Main 
St  ,  Orange.  NJ  07061 :  Donaldson  A  Company 
(ABF). 

Security  National  Bank.  Bank  A  Halsey 
Su  ,  Newark,  NJ.  07102     Dunlow  A  Co 

Slooak  Catholic  Sokol.  206  Madison  St., 
Passaic.  NJ      Catholic   Sokol  A  Co. 

Somerset  Trust  Company  Somervllle,  NJ.: 
Lyon  A  Co 

South  Jer^y  National  Bank.  Broadway  and 
Cooper  Sta  .  Camden.  NJ.  08101 . 
Bannan  A  Co   ( A-F.  H) . 
OarlawACo    *F). 
Mlllbank  i  A-P  H). 
Yob  Co   (A-F.  H) 

Suburban  Trust  Company.  170  E.  Broad 
St  .  Westneid    NJ     H'U!  A  Company 

Summit  and  Kllzabeth  TVust  Company.  367 
Springfield  Ave  ,  Summit,  NJ 
Carlson  A  Co 
Murhmore  A  Oo 

Tanenhs'is  A  Company,  Inc  .  139  Main 
5tree»     Orange     N  J       Itanco 

Tradesmen.^  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  638 
lAndls    Ave      Vlneland     N  J       Strang   A   Go. 

TrenUm  Trust  C'.mpa:.;.  28  W  State  St.. 
Trenton  S.  N  J      Reeves  A  Co 

Trust    Company    of    Morris    County.    228 
South  St .  Morrtstown.  NJ. 
Kam  A  Oo. 
Peer  A  Co. 
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Trust  Company  of  New  Jersey,  36  Journal 
Sq.,  Jersey  City  6,  N, J 

Gilbert  A  Co 

Tru  A  Co. 

Union  County  Trust  Company,  350  West- 
minster Aveiiue.  Elizabeth,  N  J.  07207:  West- 
minster Company 

Whitehall  Securities  Corp  138  Main  St., 
Ocaanport.  NJ    07757    Whitco. 

Sew  Mexico 

Albuquerque  Natlonai  Bank,  c 'o  Trust 
Dept.,  PO  Box  1344  Albuquerque  NM 
87103 

Alnab  A  Co. 

Duke  A  Co 

Bank  of  New  MexlC(:^  Trust  Dept  ,  320  Gold 
8W,  PO  Box  1830  Albuquerque,  NM 
87103:    ZIA   Investment    Company    lA-F) 

Clovls  National  Bank,  223  Main  St.,  P  O. 
Drawer  1609.  Clovla,  N.M  88101  Clo-Nab 
and  Company 

First  National  Bank  In  Albuquerque,  Al- 
buquerque N  Mex 

First  Mortgage  Company  (A  Partnership). 

First  National  Associates 

First  Natlonai  Bank  of  Artesla  Roselawn 
at  Quay,  Drawer  AA  Artesla  NM  88210: 
Knox  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Rio  Arriba.  Es- 
panola    N  M    87632     Plrba 

First  National  Bank  of  Roswell.  Box  1977, 
Roewell   N  Mex 

Plnab  and  Company 

First  Roswell  Company. 

First  National  Bank  ot  Santa  Pe.  P.O.  Box 
609,  Santa  Pe   N   Mex   87501: 

Van  Dam  and  Company. 

Plaza  Associates  i  H ) . 

Santa  Pe  National  Bank.  T-rust  Dept..  P.O. 
Box  969,  Santa  Pe.  NM  87601.  Sanfe  A  Co 
(A-D). 

New  York 

Abbot,  Proctor  A  Pine,  14  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY     Hlgham  Bros 

Abraham  A  Co  ,  120  Broadway.  New  York 
N.Y      Abraco  Nominees  Ltd 

Aetna  Securities  Corporation,  111  Broad- 
way   New   York,   NY     Colkay  A  Co. 

Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York,  11  Union 
Sq.,  New  York.  N  Y 

Amalgamated  Compmny, 

Hlllman  Company 

American  Bank  A  TVust  Company,  70  Wall 
St..  New  York.  N  Y    10O05  : 

American  A  Co, 

Calabrese  A  Co, 

Pan  Am  A  Co 

American   Electric   Securities  Corporation, 

Room  1846,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y,: 
Ames  A  Co. 

American  Express  Company.  66  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY.:  Amexnom  Co 

American  Express  International  Banking 
Corporation.  66  Broadway,  New  York  N  Y 
10006: 

Basamex  Co. 

Oenamex  Co. 

Misamex  Co. 

Slade  A  Oo. 

American  Securities  Corporation,  25  Broad 
St..  New  York.  N,T.: 

Amseco  A  Co 

Bay  A  Company. 

Clinton  A  Co 

Amlv-Ert  Corporation,  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  NY  10036  Avewt  A 
Company 

Amott.  Baker  A  Co  .  Incorporated,  150 
Broadway    New  York,  N  Y    10038     Shea  A  Oc 

Anthony,  James  A  On  .  Inc  Securities  Cor- 
poration, 37  Wall  St     New  York    N  Y      Jasco 

Arnhold  and  S  Blelc^iroeder  Inc  ,  30  Broad 
St..    New    York,    NY     10004      Arnbielch    Co 

Atlanuc  Bank  of  New  York.  39  WUUam  St  . 
New  York.  N.Y.  10001:  Tumer,  C.  Y.. 
Company. 

Atlantic    Bank   of    New    York,    960    Avenue 
of    the    Americas.    New    York.    NY.    10001 
Uppuner,  John,  A  Oo. 
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Banca    Nazlonaie    del    Lavoro,    25    W.    6l8t 
Street    New  York    NY      Perrantl  A  Co. 

Banco  Commerclale   lalllana     14   Wall   St., 
New  York,  NY.    Perrajolo,  FVanc«sco. 

Banco  Naclonal  De  Mexico,  8, A,.  NY.  Agen- 
cy. 37  Wall  St     New  York;  NY.:  Pulldo  A  Co 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall  St,,  New 
York,  NY.  10016: 

Alna  Co 

Auer  A  Oo 

Bankcan  At  Co 

Bankers  Nominees  Ltd 

Barnett  A  Co. 

Batrus  A  Co. 

Becu  A  Co 

Bock  A  Co 

Boehm  A  Co. 

Borug  A  Co. 

Comna  Co 

Corag  A  Co. 

Dobbin  A  Co. 

Eddy  A  Cc 

Farnum  A  Co. 

Plnman  A  Co. 

Porbank  &  Co. 

Hemfar  A  Co. 

Infld  A  Co 

Kabo  A  Co 

Lehcor  A  Go, 

Llnvar  A  Co. 

Mufun  A  Co. 

Muller  A  Co. 

Naban  A  Co. 

Patey  A  Co. 

Pendlv  A  Co. 

Pitt  A  Co 

Pyramid  Nominees  Ltd 

Regbon  A  Co 

Ross  A  Co 

Rothmayer  A  Oo. 

Salkeld  A  Oo, 

Seena  A  Co 

Surtlc  A  Co. 

Varlln  A  Co 

Bank  Le  Leuml  Israel,  B,M.  Agency,  60  Wall 
St     New  York.  N  Y    10005: 

Bale  A  Co 

SI  bar  A  Co. 

Bank  of  America  International,  41  Broad 
St     New  York    N  Y      Toledo-Whelan  A  Co. 

Bank  of  Jamestown,  202  N  Main  8t  , 
Jamestown,  NY  14701 :  Laaell  A  Companv 
( A-D ) 

Bank   of   London   A   South   America    Ltd 
34  Wall  St    New  York.  N.Y.: 
Cherman  A  Co. 
Cunningham  A  Oo. 
Dewhu.'-st  A  Co. 
Parla  A  Co 

Bank  of  Montreal.  2  Wall  8t ,  New  York 
NY,: 

Corey  A  Co, 
Mara  A  Co. 
Miner  A  Company 
Wonham   Albert  A  Ootnpany. 
Wonham     Albert     Nominees   Incorporated 
Baiik  of  Montreal   Trust   Companv.  2  Wall 
St    New  York,  NY: 

Drude  and  Company  Nominees  Incorixj- 
rated   (Pi 

Drude  A  Co    (G). 

The  Bank  of  New  York,  48  Wall  St..  New 
York.  NY    10016: 
Becker  A  Co. 
Blrney  A  Co 
Bosworth  A  Co. 
Corby  A  Co. 
Cox  A  Co. 
Dietrich  A  Co. 
IXmelow  A  Co, 
Falter  A  Co. 
Gorman  A  Co. 
Hagermaa  A  Co. 
Halsey  A  Co 
Hare  A  Co 
Kay  A   Oo 
Lerche  A  Co. 
Lyon  A  Co. 
ONelll  A  Co. 
Palmer  A  Co. 
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Varley  A  Co. 

T    Rowe  Price  Growth  Stock  Fund,  Inc. 
Way  A  Oo. 
Wendel  A  Oo. 
Whiung  A  Co. 
Wllilami  A  Co 

Bank    of    New    York     90    Washington    St.. 
New  York.  NY    10016 
Dietrich  A  Co 
Hare  A  Co 

Bank  of  New  York.  52  William  St  .  3rd 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006  Hare  A  Com- 
pany 

Bank  of  North  America,  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY    10006: 
Dew  A  Co. 
Hen  A  Co. 
Ronald  A  Oo. 
Runyan  A  Co. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  37  Wall  8t  ,  New 
York,  N  Y    10005 

Bemdt  and  Company, 
Groes  and  Company. 

Bank   of    Nova   Scotia   Trust   Company   of 
New  York.  37  Wall  St     New  York   N  Y    ;o6o6 
Calder  A  Co 

Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Company    100  Broad- 
way, New  York  5.  N  Y      Lynch  and  Cc«npany 
Bankers    TYust    Compan\      P  O     Box    704 
Church  Street  Station  New  York,  NY    lOOOP 
KfPB  Mutual  A  Company 

Barber    Steamship    Company.    17    Battery 
Place,   New   York.   NY      Henley   A   Company 
Barclay's  Bank   DC  O  .  120  Broadway    New 
York,  N.Y.:   Gracechurch  Co 

BarofT.  F.  O  ,  Company,  Inc,  16  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York    N  Y    10038 

Basic  Investors,  Inc  .  15  Maiden  La  New 
York,  NY    10038    Marcus  A  Marcus  Co 

Basller  R  ,  and  Co  ,  Inc  45  Middle  Neck 
Rd  ,    Great   Neck,    NY     11021      Rbasco 

Becker,  A  G  ,  A  Co  ,  Inc  ,  60  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  NY     Carbonl,  Fred 

Benkert,   A    W    A    Co  ,   Inc     52   Wall   St  , 
New  York,  N  Y    10006 
Keers  A  Co 
McCormlck,  James  F 

Berger    Nat    Securities  Corp     59,^   Mad]«on 
Ave  .    New    York.    N  Y     10022      Berger    A   Co 
Bessemer  Securities  Corporation    245  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y    10017    Bess  A  Co 

Birmingham  A  Company,  Starr  Ridge  Rd 
Brewster,  N  Y      Mead  A  Co 

Blair  A  Co  Inc  ,  44  Wall  St  New  York. 
NY      Rowe,  Ronald  S 

BIyth  A  Co.,  Inc.,  14  Wall  St  ,  New  York, 
NY      MacDonald,  Thomas  B 

Boardhouse  A  Company  20  Exchange  Place 
New  York,  N  Y    10006    Mendez  Company 

Bodel!  Overcash  Anderson  A  Company  Inc.. 
One  Penton  Bldg  Jamestown  NY  14701: 
Bodfi  A  Co 

Boland  John  R  A  Company  Incorporated 
30  Broad  St  New  York  N  Y  10004  Boll  A 
Co 

Bovers     Davis    A    Jacobs     Inc       116    John 
Street    New  York,  N  Y    10038     Da  Bojac  A  Co 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  E   42nd  St    New 
York,  NY  10017    Bowsav  A  Co 

Bradley,  Gammons  A  Company  Inc  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY      Benz'  A  Co 

Brager  and  Company  Incorporated  54  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  NY    10006     Bragerwall 

Brand.  Onunet  A  Selgel,  Inc  ,  67  Broad  St 
New  York,  NY     Bragsle 

Brown  Brothers  Hamman  A  Co.,  59  Wall 
St  ,  New  York,  N,T.: 
Bluah  A  Co 

International  European  Investing  Corp. 
WUls  A  Co 

Brown,  Harold  C  A  Co,  Inc  114  Llbertv 
Bank  Bldg  ,  Buffalo,  N  Y  10002  Brown  H  C 
A  Co 

Brown,  M  P  A  Co..  Inc..  Inveetment  Se- 
curities, 55  Uberty  St  ,  New  York    N  Y    10005 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust  Com- 
pany, 20  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  NY 
10006    W  ray  A  Co 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  22 
William  St.  New  York    NY    10006 
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Dow  *  CD. 

Inw«Bt  *  Co. 

c*iuiadAijUA  Nauonaj  B*njL  md  Tru»t  Co 
i3   -S     MAin   3t  .   C«nmxuUagua,   .V  y       R*nn    ^' 
Oomp*cy 

Cylj^e  A    J»cquoi:n.    lio    Br-«aw»f     New 

Yort.  sr  Ulb  Company 

C^no*_  A    J     Co.   Inc.,   4J   Broadw.y,   New 

Tork.  N  r  Mlp  Company 

Ceau-aJ  TV.iiT:    Campanv     PO     8.^1    438     44 

Kic-aage  St.  S^^-.near^r  NY  :♦««;.(  Hoff- 
:iiA..'i  A  Co 

><  7    ;(XX>6     i.aartc.'«<3  v'-  rr.paTv 

•An  P.aza,  New  Y  ,r|[    N  Y    iOCiS 
Ar.d.-ews  4  Uo. 
He<l>  ft  Co. 
Be:id?r  4  ^r 
Chide  N  jmir.»«<^    I.ul 
C:;n:  4  C<.,. 
Ojcld   t  Co 

r>.:  fe  :-,. 

S^ger  4  Co 
Shr-::  4  Co. 
Slzaj-  ft  C<j. 
v>axa«*  ft  Oo. 
OOOM  ft  Co. 
Oiina  ft  Co. 
K*r.*>  A:  Oo. 
.\i.-K'».ina  &  Oo. 
Piidom  A  Co. 
P-ckerlng,  LJ).  &  Co. 
iif^vtm  ft  Co. 

•>•■-.'  t     'o. 
r».     ,r   4  Witt. 
:':rr.rr.  ft  ■  'o. 
XU-JI  A  Co. 

wiuta*oo. 

Chemical  Ban*,  ao  Pine  St.,  New  Tork.  N.Y 

Aim  &Co.  (O) 

BrownUe  *  Co.  (W) 

Cobb  &  Oo. 

Oorbett  &  Co.  (F) 

C\immlng«  Sc  Co.  (C) 

Oratch  Jk  Oo. 

Snglajxl,  C.  A.  ik  Oo.  (F) 

Hayward  ft  Co.  (F) 

Heml«  A  Co.  (F) 

'enklna  St  Co.  (d) 

Kennedy  &  Co.   (BeU  Syatem  Pennon) 

L.later  &  Oo. 

U>c    ft  Co.  (F) 

Merrick  ft  Oo.  (B) 

Orr.  J.C.  ft  Oo.  (F) 

Ottlw«ll  ft  Co.  (K) 

Rommel  ft  Co 

WTiltten,  H.  A.  ft  Co.  (AB) 

WUeon  ft  Co.  (B) 

Chemical  Bank  New  york  Tnist  Company, 
801  B.  Tremont  \vf  Brorut  NT  10457- 
Nagwelaaco. 

Chemung  Canal  Trust  Oomp«tny.  129  E 
Water  St..  Elmlra.  NY  14902:  Canal  Secu- 
rities Company 

Chllda,  S  W  Wi  .A^eiaent  Corp.,  r  WaU 
St..  New  Y   rt    N  Y      r»tfpat  ft  Company 

Cltl^r.j  Na:;i  .i,  aa:.n  and  Trust  Co  09 
N.  Main  3:  We.;3vme,  N.Y  :4aw5  Cltor'co 
(A  Partnership 

City  Nationa;  Bank  and  Truat  Co   of  CKov- 
ertvlUe.    14   N    Main    3t  .    CHover»vlile    N  T 
Sleeser  ft  Co 

CTark.  Dodge  ft  Co..  81  Wall  St.,  New  Tork. 
NT.:   CiUlen.  Walter  ft  Conway,  Charlee, 
Cullen,  Walter  ft  Conway.  Charlee. 

Commercial  Bank  of  North  America  U6 
TMth  Ave..  New  Tork.  NT.:  Cobanka  ft  Co 

Continental  Bank  Internattoaal  71  Broad- 
way. New  Tork,  NT    10006    Trinity  A  Co 

Coordinated   KqulUea.   Inc  ,    175   Main   St 
White  P-i;,",,    v;  r    10601:  cm  T.-aj,  .^  c-om^ 
pany 

Corporation  Trust  Company.  277  Park  Ave 
New  Tort    NT    10017     Hopkins  ft  Co. 

County    National    Bank.    135    North    St 
Mlddletown.  NT  :  ' 

Oonat  ft  Co. 

National  Company  of  Mlddletown. 
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County    Trust    Company.    33A    Main    St 
White  Plains.  N.T.: 
Bam  ft  Oo. 
Book  ft  Oo. 
Cbureb  St.  Oo. 
Kx  ft  Oo. 
Fund  ft  Oo. 
Poet  ft  Oo. 
Stock  ft  Oo. 

Credit  Lyonnals  Corporation.  90  Ohuroh 
St..  New  York.  NT  10007  Stauch  ft  Com- 
pany 

Crlchton,  Cherashore  ft  Co..  Inc..  60  Broa-l 

St     New  York    NT    10004     Crtchereun  ft  Co 

Da  **  a«:.k  Limited.  New  York  Agency.  140 

Br  iKliav      N>w     Y^rk      NY      10006:     D    ft    B 
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;»■»:  A  •t.^r  4  C'cipany,  2  Broadway,  New 
York    N  Y    ;  X104    witnom  Inc 

Dempeey- regeler  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  80  Pine  8t 
New  York,  NY      Basteg  ft  Oo. 

Dillon.  Read  ft  Company,  46  WUllam  8t 
New  Tork,  NT 
Calhoun  Corp 
Loder  ft  Co 

Distributors  Oroup,  Inc.,  63  Wall  St  .  Kew 
Tork.  NT     Smith  ft  Co 

Dunkirk  Trust  Company,  Box  264.  Dun- 
kirk. N  Y  :  Harry  ft  Co. 

DutcbesB  Bank  ft  Tnist  Company,  285  Main 
St ,  Poughkeepale,  NT.  12603 
Banks  ft  Co 
Dubank  ft  Co. 
McOann  ft  Co. 

Eastern  National  Bank  of  Long  Island. 
Smlthtown.  NT      Eebbco  Company 

Eastern  Securities  Oo..  120  Broadway.  New 
Tork.  NT  :  Esco  ft  Co 

Endlcott  Trust  Company.  36—41  Washing- 
ton Ave  .  Endlcott.  NT  :  Btco. 

Engel  ft  Co  (Sartorlus),  39  Broadway  New 
Tork.  NT.:  MUler.  Robert  W 

European-American  Bank  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany, Demey  ft  Co 

Bxchance  Bank  of  Glean.  201  N.  Union  St 
Clean.    N.T.    14760:    Hodges    and    Company 
(ABCF). 

Farmers- Mattea wan  National  Bank.  P.O. 
Box  70,  Poughkeepale.  NT  12602:  Fawn  A 
Co 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  33  Liberty  St..  Kew 
Tork,  NY:  Baker.  J   H,  ft  Co. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  of  New  Tork. 
1  Wall  St..  New  Tork.  NT.  1006: 

Buckley  ft  Co 

CarroU  ft  Co. 

Clooney  ft  Co. 

Currle  ft  Co. 

Deane  A  Co. 

Dengel  ft  Co. 

Douvres  ft  Co. 

Dunlgan  ft  Co. 

Eager  ft  Co. 

Ellard  ft  Co 

Flvea  ft  Co 

Fowlar  ft  Co. 

Olll  ft  Oo. 

Kolman  ft  Co. 

Laoovars  ft  Co. 

Montes  A  Co. 

Moulton  ft  Co. 

Parks  ft  Co. 

Phelps  ft  Co. 

Portolano  ft  Co. 

Shultes  A  Co. 

SUvestrl  A  Co. 

Spang  A  Co. 

Stefans  ft  Co. 

Stubbs  ft  Co. 

Vogt  ft  Co. 

First  Albany  Corporation,  90  State  8t    Al- 
bany, NT      McNsmee  ft  Co. 

First  Bank  of  Boeton-Intemstlonal   2  Wall 
St     New  Tork,  NT    10005:   Seals  ft  Co 

First    Boston    Corporation.    20    Exchange 
Place.  New  Tork.  NT  : 

Eckerman  ft  Company. 
Ounderson  ft  Co. 

Hawkes  ft  Company. 
Kenney  A  Company. 
Oberempt  ft  Co. 
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Wrst-Cliy   National  Bank  of  BInghamton, 
Trust  Dept      P  O    Box  700.  2  Chenango  St., 
BInghamton,    NT.    13903: 
Edwards  ft  Company. 
OUmon  ft  Company. 
Hunt  ft  Company. 

First  Israel  Bank  and  Tnist  Company  of 
New    Tork     'V      Wall    St..    New    York.    N.T 
10006: 
Lansal  Company. 
Reinet  Company. 

Plmt  National  Bank,  Canton.  N.T.: 
K'  .-!)ankon 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Bay  Shore  128  w  Main  St ,  Bay  Shore, 
N  Y      Skala  &    Wa.sor 

First   Natlotia,    li«:  k    and    Trust   Company 
of  Itha.-a   20(>  *rj  E    .staU"  ,si     Uhiira,  N.Y.: 
Cay  iga   ft    C< 
Reuieln   A  Oo 
Tioga  A  Co 

First   National    Bank   of   Olens   Falls,   237 
Olen   St,   Olens  Falls.   NY     12801 
Behan  and  Compar.y 
n«i::  *;  i!  <  •  .T,;;»ny 

Fins:  .NaiioUAi  Bank  of  Olen  Head,  10  Olen 
Head    Road      Oien     Head,    L.I.,    NY      11548 
Final  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon, 
22  W.  First  St,  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.  Moore 
ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Olean.  101  N.  Union 
St.,   Olean,    NY      Carpenter   A   Company 

First  National  City  Bank,  56  Wall  St..  New 
York,  NT.  10015: 
Ball  ft  Co. 
Barnes  ft  Co. 
Borden  A  Co. 
Brad  ft  Co, 
Chave  ft  Co. 
DooUng  A  Oo. 
Drake  ft  Co 
Dwyer  ft  Co. 
Fove  A  Co. 
Oerlacb  ft  Co. 
Orlffln  ft  Co. 
Hank  ft  Co. 
Hurley  ft  Co. 
King  A  Co 
Kordula  ft  Co. 
McCary  ft  Co. 
Nats  Cumco. 
Nats  EHsoo. 
NImer  ft  Co 

Overaaas  Nominee  Co..  Inc. 
Potts  ft  Co 
Schondelmeler  ft  Co. 
Stella  ft  Co. 
Stuart  ft  Co. 
Sweeney  A  Oo. 
Thomas  A  Co. 
Weber  ft  Co. 
Wifft«ftCo. 

First  National  City  Bank.  20  Exchange 
Plsce,  New  Tork,  NT    10015     Dry  A  Co. 

First  Northeast  Securities,  Inc  .  170  Broad- 
way, New  Tork,  NT  10038:  Flrnesco 
Company 

First  Trust  Company  of  Albany,  35  State 
St .  Albany,  NT  12207: 
First  and  Co 
Frank*  Co 
Manstrome  A  Co 

First    Trust    A    Deposit    Company,    201    8. 
Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  NT   13203 
Lohaned  ft  Co. 
Synxn. 
Truaoo. 
Vergco. 

First  Trust   Union   Bank,   WellsTtlle.   N.Y 
14806 :  Wellsvllle  Trust  Investors, 

First    Westchester    National    Bank.    Trust 
Dept     132    Parkway    Road,    BronxvUle,    NY 
10708: 
Boetwlck  ft  Co. 
Cooper  A  Co. 

Flynn,  Harrison  ft  Conroy,  99  John  St..  New 
Tork,  NT    10007:   Harrison.  John  T. 

Fordham  University,  Bronx,  NT. :  Keating 
Jos.  T. 
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PrankeJ.  Wm.  V.  A  Co  Inc..  89  Broadway 
New  York,  N  Y    10006     Howard  A  Co 

PrankUn  National  Bank.  130  Pearl  St     New 
Y  .rk    N  Y    10015 
Oaahlera  Dept  .  Oolat  Oti 
Personal   Trust  Dept  ,  Natru«  A   Co     Van- 
Co  ,  Wlilar  Co 

Corporate  Trtist  Dept  .  Saf  Co 
Securities  Clearance  Dept    Sanmor  A  Co 
PrankUn    National    Bank.    926    Hempstead 
Tpk  ,  Pranklln  Square,  NY    11010     Becht   A 
Co 

Frasee,  OUflers  ft  Company,  Inc  ,  55  Broad- 
way  New  York,  N  Y    10006    Prazolco 

Freeport  Bank,  Froeport,  N  Y  Rockwood 
A  Co 

French     American      Banking     Corp.,      130 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Armlen  A  Co 
Claflln,  Armstrong  A  Co 
Pram  A  Co 
Sleyes  A  Co 

Fund  Securities,  Incorporated,  344  Victory 
Blvd.    Staten    Island,    NY       Barbara    Palace 
Cialdl  Securities  Corp..  200  E   42nd  St     New 
York.  NY   10017     Norte  A  Company, 

Oeneral  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  (AJge- 
mene  Bank  Nederland,  NV),  P.O.  Box  197, 
Waii  Street  Station,  New  York,  NY.  10005: 
Hixlel  A  Co 

Creneeee  Valley  Securities  Co  ,  Inc  ,  216 
Powers  Bldg  ,  Rochester,  NY  14614  Dell  & 
Co 

Oeneeeo  Valley  National   Bank  and  Trust 

Company,   66   Main   St.,    Oeneseo,   NY    14454. 

Boi  938   New  York.  N  Y    10005    Kendall  A  Go 

Olen    Cove    Trust    Company.    Olen    Cove 

NY      I«e  A  Co 

Olens  Fails  National  Bank  and  Ttusi  Com- 
pany 250  CJlen  St  .  Olens  Falls.  N  Y  Glen- 
faloo 

Goldman.    Horton    A.,    165    T^ickahoe    Rd 
Yonkers,  N  Y      Hagco 

Croldman.  Sachs  A  Oo  ,  20  Broad  St.  New 
York,  N  Y     Tegethoff,  Joseph 

Crold.  Welssman,  Frankel.  Inc  ,  61  Broad- 
way. New  York.  NY    10006     Wego  &  Co 

Ooodbody  A  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York, 
N  Y     Colwell.  Edwin  O 

Grady  Berwald  A  Co  ,  37  Wall  St,  New 
York.  NY     Romer  A  Oo 

Oramatan    National    Bank    A    TVost    Co 
BronivUle.  NY      Hallock  A  Co 

Halsey.  Stuart  A  Oo.  Inc  ,  30  Broad  St., 
New  York.  N  Y    10004: 

Barron,  Joseph  and  Sumner,  Howard 
Flood,  Joseph  and  McAuley.  Raymond 
Hambro  American  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  P  O 
Box   943.   New   York,   NY     10005      Daly    A    Co 
Hambro  American  Bank  A  Trust  Co  ,  PC 
Box  942.  New  York.  N  Y   10005 

TYayes  A  Co  Box  938,  New  York,  NY 
10005     Reho  A  Co 

Harrlman  Ripley  A  Company  Inc  ,  63 
Wall   St  ,  New  York,  N  Y      Beebe'ft   Co 

Hatch,  Frederic  H    A  Co     Inc     63  Wall  St  , 
New  Y'ork,  NY 
Hatch  A  Co 
Smith   Oeorge  Joseph 

Hayden,    Stone    A    Co      26    Broad    St      New 
York,  NY 
Cree  A  C-o 
Cronln  ft  C<i 
Harrlngttjn.  Wm   A. 
Hlgaon  A  Co 
Larson  A  Ca) 

Hempetead  Bank.  40  Main  St.,  Hempstead 
NY    11550    Halloo 

TTie  Herkimer  County  TYust  Gompanv 
500  E,  Main  St  ,  Little  Palls  NY,:  Hoover  A 
Co. 

Haraog    A    Company     Inr       170    Broadway, 
New  York.  NY.  10038 
Herzco. 
Sano  (f). 
Aooms  fdl 

Home  Indemnity  Company,  P.O.  Box  930, 
Church  Street  HtaUon.  New  York.  NY.  10008: 
Demco 


The  Home  Insurance  Company  Box  89C 
Church  Street  Station  New  York  N  Y  10008 
Hlco. 

Honk  Hong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corp., 
80  Pine  St,  New  York,  NY.:  Hughes  Kel- 
logg 4  Go 

Hornblower  A  Weeks.  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza.  New  York.  N  Y  Bollinger.  Charles 
Jr 

Hutton,  E  P.  A  Co  .  61  Broadwav  New 
York,   NY  :    Small,   Irene 

Industrial  Bank  of  Commerce  56  E  42nd 
St  ,  New  York  17.  N  Y     Slrrom  A  Cx) 

Invesfccr  Centers  Inc.,  39  Broadway.  New 
York,  N  Y    10006:  Taryn  Co 

Irving  Trust  Company    233  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY   10015:  Ralph,  Herman  A  Company 
Irving    Trust    Companv     1    Wail    St      New 
York,  NY.  10015 

Charles,  Frederic  A  Co. 
Depositary  Nominee,  Inc. 
George,  WUUs  A  Co 
Haven  A  Co 
Leslie  A  Co 
Llnd  A  Go 

Melvln,  Cullen  ft  Co. 
Orrln,  Henry  A  Co. 
Pert  A  Co 
William,  Carl  A  Co 

Irving  Trust  Company,  Third  Ave   at  42nd 

St      New   York   N  Y      Third   at   42nd   A  Co 

Irving  Trust  Comoany,  Fifth  Ave    A  34th 

•St,   New   York    NY     10001:    Henry,   Harris  A 

Co. 

Irving  Trust  Company.  21st  St  A  Fifth 
Ave     New  York    N  Y      Oram  A  Co 

Irving  Trust  Company  39th  St  A  Madison 
Ave.  New  York.  NY  10016:  John  Kenneth 
A  Co. 

Irving  Trust  Company,  42nd  St  A  Park 
.^ve.  New  York  N  Y  10017  Charles,  Edward 
A  Co 

Irving  Trust  Company.  46th  St    A  Lexing- 
ton Ave  .  New  York.  NY    10017     Lexon  A  Co 
Irving  Trust  Company    5Ist  St  .  at  Rocke- 
feller   Plaza.    New    York,    NY     10020      Jones 
J   P  ACo 

Irving  Trust  Company,  46th  St   A  Madison 
Ave      New    York.    NY     10017     Ashton    A    Co 
Irving  TYust  Company.  57th  St   A  Madison 
Ave  ,  New  York.  NY    10022     Adbank  A  Co 

Irving  TYust  Company  54th  St  A  Park 
Ave.   New    York.   NY      Park   &   Co 

Israel    EMscount    Bank    Limited,   611    Fifth 
Ave  ,  New  York,  NY    10017, 
Raphrec  A  Co. 
Sconto  Co 

Jordan,  G  P  A  Co  ,  Inc  1441  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY    10018     Ghlron  A  Co. 

Josephthal  A  Co  ,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
N  Y     PoUak,  Bernard  E 

Keefe,  Bruyette  A  Woods,  Inc  ,  140  Broad- 
way. New  York,  NY    10006:  Keefe  A  Go 

Kemper.  Barrett  A  Co  .  Inc  .  150  Broadwav 
New  York,  NY    10038    Barkemp  A  Co 

Kesselman  A  Co  ,  99  Wall  St  ,  New  York, 
N  Y  Junros  Co  ,  c  o  Klmmelman,  767  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022  Two  East  27th 
Corp. 

Kings     Lafayette     Bank      342     Pulton     St  , 
Brooklyn,  NY    11201 
Court  A  Co 
Klnco  A  Co. 

Kingston    Trust    Comf>any,    27    Main    8t 
Kingston,  NY    12401     Plnlev'A  Co. 

Kuhn.  Loeb  A  Co  40  Wall  St  ,  New  York, 
N  Y    10005 

Outlen  Corporation 
Outwater-Leonard  A  Co 
Ladenburg   Thalman   ft   Co     23   Broad   St 
.New  York,   NY    Beevan  Corporation 

Lafayette  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn  In 
New  York,  200  Montague  St  .  Brooklyn,  NT 
11201     Lafco  Gomp>any 

Laldlsw  A  Co  ,  25  Broad  St  New  York 
N  Y     Dolan  A  Company 

Lalrd  A  Company  61  Broadway  New  York 
N  Y     Pflugfelder  Bampton  and  Rust 

Laver  John  J  A  Company  2612  Avenue 
W  ,  Brooklyn,  NY.   11229:   Helen  A  Co. 


Lazau^    Frees    A    Co      44    WaU    St..    New 
Y'Ork,  N  Y 
Clark  Harry. 
Cox,  Elliott. 
Roemer.  Morton  L 

Less,  M  L  &  Co.,  Inc.  136  Broadway  New 
York,  NY    10006    AUee 

Leuml  Securities  Corp  ,  60  Broad  St  New 
York,  NY     Leumlsec  Oomp&ny 

Liberty  NatlonaJ  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Trust  Dept  ,  434  Main  St  .  Buffalo   -N  Y    14340: 
Buflco   I  AB  I 
Imco  ( P ) 
Pence  ( C  i 

Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
670  Main  St  ,  East  Aurora,  NY.:  Erlco  Com- 
pany 

L  I  Bregman,  4  Albany  Street  New  York. 
N  Y    10006    Uboo 

Lincoln   National   Bank  A  Trust   Company 
of  Central  New  York,  One  Mony  Plaza,  Syra- 
cuse, NY    13202: 
Moore  A  Co 

Standard  and  Company 
Lincoln    Rochester    TYust    Company,    P,0, 
Box   1412,   Rochester    NY     14603 
Comlln  A  Co 
Emlln  A  Co 
Estate  A  Oo. 
Guard  A  Co 
Liva  A  Co 
Maudean  A  Co. 
Penlln  A  Co 
Qulnplan  A  Oo. 
Spa  A  Co 
Testa  A  Co 
TruUn  A  Co 
Turst  A  Co 

Urlln  A  Co  .  P.O  Box  820. 
Colroc  A  Co 

Lincoln  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  631 
Broadway,  Brooklyn   NY  11206    Llnba  Co. 

Loeb  Rhoades  A  Co  42  Will  Street  New 
York.  NY    10005     LRC  Corporation    iC' 

Long  Island   Trust   Company    P  O    Box    1 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 
Carol  A  Co. 
Daln  A  Co. 
Litco  Company. 

Lowltz  E  A  Ct  29  Broadwav  New  York 
NY     Hawes  A  Co 

Manufacturers    and    Traders    Trust    Com- 
pany, One  MAT  Plaza    Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203: 
Krauss  A  Go 
Tlce  A  Co 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  40 
Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.: 
Bahr  A  Co. 
Bird  A  Co. 
Sober  A  Co 
ChappeU  ft  Co 
Cook  ft  Co 
CrollUE  A  Cc< 
Flsk  A  Go 
Flynn,  M.  A  Co. 
Orandln  A  Co 
Haunllton  A  Co. 
Harrlgan  A  Co 
Lake  A  Co 
Logan  A  Co 
Lorlot  ft  Co 
Mancot  A  Oo. 
Manleg  A  Co. 
Matthews  A  Co. 
Norwood  A  Co 
Price  A  Co 
Rowe  A  Co 
Rudolph  A  Co. 
Slgler  4  Co. 
Sloyan  A  Co. 
Suydam  A  Co. 
Thlrsk  ft  Co 
Crell  A  Go 
Vanek  A  Co. 
Walter  A  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Bank  of  Southea^teri:  New 
York  N  A  247  Main  St.,  Poughkeepaie,  NY 
I  2602 

GUUes  A  Co. 


Mar  -Ant. 

Maropok. 

viarme  Midland  Chautauqua  National 
Bank.  201  N.  Main  St..  Jamestown,  N.T.: 

Charry  &Co.  (d). 

Una*  Co.  (d). 

Natoo  ft  Co. 

Hpp  ft  Co.  (C). 

Trvdell  ft  Company  ( ABF) . 

.Vlaxme  Midland  Oracc  Truat  Company. 
Sew  Yirlt,  N  Y.  10015 

Jiqiilth  A  Co. 

Morton  ft  Co. 

Pope  ft  Co, 

Scraat  ft  Co. 

Textoi'  ft  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Orace  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  7  Hanover  8q..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10015:  Basoett  ft  Co. 

Hussey  ft  Co. 

S shekel  ft  Co. 

Marine  Midland  National  Bank  of  Troy, 
P.O.  Drawer  118.  Pourtii  ft  Grand  Sta..  Troy 
NY.  12181: 

niumft  Co.  (ABT). 

Usam&Co.  (ABF). 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  Centrai 
New  York,  Trust  Dept..  63-66  Oenesee  St.. 
Auburn.  NY  13021 :  Aubsen  ft  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  Central 
New  York.  Trust  Dept.,  28  E.  Bridge  St. 
Oswego.  NY  13126:  Oacotru  ft  Co.  (A-H). 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  Central 
.New  York,  344  S.  Warren  St..  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13201: 

Cuman  ft  Co.  (DF) . 

Majtnld  ft  Co.  (H) . 

Midsenft  Co.  (AB). 

Syrpen  ft  Co.  (C). 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  580  Seneca  St..  Utlca,  N.Y.: 
Kauth  and  Company 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  North- 
ern New  York.  Trust  Dept.,  120  Washington 
St..  Watertown,  NY.  13601:  Mlddleton  ft  Co. 
(A-D,F,H). 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  Roch- 
ester, 19  Main  St.,  W  ,  Rochester,  NY.: 

Brian  and  Co. 

Charles  and  Company. 

Janus  and  Co. 

Kaul  ft  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  South- 
ern New  York.  84  Court  St  .  Blnghamton. 
N.Y.: 

Oateway  and  Company. 

Ouycourt  and  Company  of  New  York 
(BCD) 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  South- 
ern  New  York,  160  Lake  St..  Elmlra.  N.Y. 
14902: 

Kolb.  J.L  ft  Co.  ( Trust  Dept. ) . 

Lakemark  and  Company  (A) . 

iJarsony  ft  Co.  (H) . 

Reynolds.  O.N  ft  Company  (BCDF). 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  West- 
ern New  York.  Albion.  NY.:  Peck  ft 
Company. 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of  West- 
em  New  York.  241  Main  St..  Buffalo.  NY 
14203: 

Cox  ft  Co, 

Ekjulty  ft  Co. 

Ouerclo  ft  Oo. 

Sanderson  ft  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Trust  CXtmpany  of  West- 
ern New  York.  225  Palls  St..  Niagara  Palls. 
NY.: 

Falls  ft  Co. 

Gow  ft  Company. 

Neff  ft  Company. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  5096.  Church  St.  Station  New  York. 
NY  10008    Maslaf  One  ft  Co 

Mayflower  Securities  Co  Inc.,  32  Broad- 
way. New  York.  NY    10004:   Flow  ft  Co. 

May.  J  ft  Co  .  32  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y  :  Jay  ft  Co. 

McCormlck.  R.  E..  445  Park  Ave.  New  York. 
NY. :  McRob  ft  Co. 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

M?rcnii:;U  Bank  of  New  York,  434  Broad- 
way. New  York.  NY.     Merchants  ft  Co. 

Merchants  National  Bonk  ft  Trust  Con>- 
pany  of  Syracuse.  216  S.  Warren  St..  Syracuse, 
NY  13302:  Meravrco. 

Meyer  Handelman  Co.,  80  Pine  St.  New 
York,  NY   10006:  Meymanage  Co. 

Mohawk  National  Bank,  216  Stete  St ,  Sche- 
nectady.  NY.:    Lebore  and   Company. 

Mohawk  Valley  InvesUng  Co.,  Inc.,  338 
Oenesee  St.,  Utlca,  NY.:   Adam  ft  Co. 

kAonioe  Securities,  Inc.,  135  State  St, 
Rochester,  NY.  14614:  Mont  ft  Co. 

Morey,  Joaepb  H  ,  Jr  .  1800  Uberty  Bank 
Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  NY     Reld  ft  Oo. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  664  Madison  Ave  ,  New  York.  NY 
10021:  Whelan  ft  Co. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  40  Rockefeller  Plas*.  New  York.  N.Y 
10030:  Currier  ft  Co. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  23  Wall  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10016: 

Blcher  ft  Co. 

Bucher  ft  Co. 

Carr  ft  Co. 

Carson  ft  Co. 

Customers  Company.  Inc. 

Dent  ft  Co. 

Douglass  ft  Co. 

Oenoy  ft  Co. 

Hlnton  ft  Co. 

Ince  ft  Co. 

Kelly  ft  Co. 

Klngaley  ft  Co. 

in»nn^nn  Corporation. 

Kugler  ft  Co. 

LeOasslck  ft  Co. 

Lowell  ft  Co. 

Lynn  ft  Co. 

Mon  ft  Co. 

Moxley  ft  Co. 

Murley  ft  Co. 

Powers  ft  Co. 

Relng  ft  Co. 

Rose  ft  Co. 

Ruch  ft  Co. 

Scheu  ft  Co. 

Schmidt  ft  Co. 

Scott  ft  Co. 

Shaw  ft  Co. 

Slfone  ft  Co. 

Sims  ft  Co. 

Tegge  ft  Co. 

Tepe  ft  Co. 

Tewes  ft  Co. 

Zande  ft  Co. 

Zlnk  ft  Co. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  524  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  NY.  10036: 
Bennett  ft  Co. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  P.O  Box  1479.  Church  St.  Station.  New 
York.  NY.  10008:  Gavin  ft  Co 

Morgan  Stanley  ft  Company,  2  Wall  St.. 
New  York,  NY.:  WUlams  ft  Company 

John  Mulr  ft  Co  ,  39  Broadway,  New  York. 
NY.:    Magulre,  Charles  E 

Murray  Manufacturing  Corporation,  1350 
AUantlc  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY  10016:  Murray 
ft  Co. 

Naddeo,  V  F.  ft  Company  Incorporated. 
25  Broadway.  New  York,  NY    10004:  Vlnco. 

National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Nor- 
wich. Trust  Dept..  53  S,  Broad  St..  Norwich, 
NY.  13815: 

Drof  and  Company  (F) . 

Norbank  Company  (C) . 

Turner  and  Company  (ABDEOH). 

National  Bank  of  Auburn.  Trust  Dept.,  120 
Genesee  St..  Auburn,  N.Y.  13021:  Seymour  ft 
Co.  (A-DF). 

National  Bank  of  North  America,  160 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10038 

Dew  ft  Co. 

Hen  ft  Co 

National  Bank  of  North  America.  79  Pine 
St  .  New  York.  N.Y.  10008: 

Cot  Co 

Meadow  Co. 

Ronald  ft  Co. 
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National  Bank  of  North  America,  63  Wall 
St..  New  York,  NY   10006:  Brook  ft  Co 

National  Bank  of  North  America.  Trust 
Dept  .  592  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  NY.  10036: 
Keyo  Co 

National  Bank  of  North  America.  116  Fifth 
Ave.  New  York.  NY    10011:  Cobanka  ft  Co. 

National  Bank  of  North  America.  60  Hemp- 
stead Ave  .  West  Hempstead.  NY   11552: 

Barn  ft  Co 

Friendly  ft  Co. 

Mebrona  Co. 

Runyan  ft  Co. 

Self  ft  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Northern  New  York.  200 
Washington  St  ,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601 : 

Norban  and  Co. 

Rushlow.  EC.  ft  Co. 

National  Bank  of  Westchester,  31  Mama- 
roneck  Ave.,  White  Plains.  N.Y.: 

Deleo  ft  Co. 

Praser  &  Co. 

Nabow  ft  Co. 

Rynat  ft  Co. 

Woban  ft  Co 

National  Commercial  Bank  and  TtTist 
Company,  60  State  St.,  Albany.  NY.: 

AndrUeftCo   (H). 

Audet  ft  Co.  (CD,  E). 

Charten  ft  Oo.  (B). 

HerjonftCo.  (B.  C,  H). 

Uefke  ft  Co. 

Marward  ft  Co.   (D) ,  Commercial  Dtv 

Sanders  ft  Co, 

National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 436  SUte  St..  Schenectady,  NY:  Llefke 
ft  Co. 

National  Surety  Co.,  110  John  St.,  New 
York.  N.Y. :  JcAinston,  Stuart. 

Netherlands  Securities  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York.  NY. :  Berg  Co. 

Newburger,  Loeb  ft  Co  .  16  Broad  St..  New 
York.  NY. :  Tynberg.  David. 

New  York  Hanseatlr  Corp.,  40  Brocul  St., 
New  York  4,  NY  :  Voges  ft  Co. 

New  York  Public  Ubrary.  Fifth  Ave.  ft 
42nd  St  .  New  York,  NY  :  Guder  ft  Co. 

Norman.  Norman  C  .  130  W  42nd  St ,  New 
York,  NY   10036:  Encen  ft  Co. 

North  American  Planning  Corporation.  230 
Park  Ave..  New  York,  NY.  10017:  Napco. 

North  American  Securities  Co  ,  44  Wall  St., 
New  York,  NY     Slfleet  ft  Oo. 

North.  E  M.  Co.,  Inc..  52  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  :  Emco 

North  Fork  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Mat- 
tltuck,  NY.  11952    North  Pork  Associates. 

Ogden.  WechsJer  ft  Krumholz,  Inc  ,  39 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY    10005    OWK  ft  Co. 

Ogdensburg  Trust  Company,  320  Ford  St., 
Ogdensburg.  NY  13669:  Otco  Company 
(A-P). 

Ohrstrom.  G  L  ft  Co..  40  Wall  St..  New  York. 
N.Y  :  Ohrstrom  ft  Co. 

Oneida  VaUey  National  Bank.  160  Main  St., 
Oneida.  NY    13421:   Dana  &  Company. 

Oneida  National  Bank  and  Trust  CompMiny 
of  Central  New  York.  268  Oenesee  St.,  Utlca, 
NY  13502: 

Charles  Oneida  Oo. 

Thomas  Oneida  Co. 

Orange  County  Trust  Company,  76  North 
St..  Mlddletown.   NY  :    Walker  ft   Company 

Orslnl  A.J  .  Securities.  Inc  ,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  NY  10017:  Orsec. 

Orvls  Bros  4  Co..  15  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
N.Y  :   Dorfman.  Leo. 

Peoples  Bank  of  Erie  County,  43  Main  St . 
Hamburga.  NY.     Pebco 

Peoples  National  Bank,  880  Qulncy  St, 
Brooklyn.  NY  :   Trudep  ft  Company 

Phlllpson.  Max  and  Co..  Inc  .  307  Mayro 
Bldg..  Utlca.  NY.  13601:   Max  ft  Company. 

Pierce.  E.A  ft  Co  .  70  Pine  St  ,  New  York. 
NY  :   Outman.  W.J. 

Powers.  Richard  J..  Ill  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York,  NY    10018:  Rollnd  ft  Oo. 

Reaves.  Hewitt  ft  Co..  Inc  .  74  Trinity  Place, 
New  York.  NY.  10006.  Dua.  John  A   ft  Co. 

Reconstruction  Capital  Corporation.  Room 
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I936--42    Broadway     New    York.    M.T.    10004: 
Reconco 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York  6th 
.^vp   at  40th  St  .  New  York.  N  Y    10018 

Aidemanbury  ft  Co. 

J^isterle  ft  Co 

Oottardo  ft  Co 

Repdelln  ft  Co 

Refxlelmult  ft  Co 

RNB  ftCo 

Reiport  Corporation,  66  Broadway  New 
York.  NY    lOOOC    TYlnway  Company 

Richard,  C  B  ft  Co  .  6  Hanover  8q  ,  New 
York,  N  Y     McClorey,  John  J 

Rockland  National  Bank.  Suffern.  67 
Lafayette  Ave  ,  Suffem.  NY  Becraft  and 
Boland 

Rogers,  George  A  ft  Co  ,  Inc  ,  120  Broad- 
A-ay    New  York,  NY    10006     Oerog  Company 

Rothschild,  L  F  ft  Co  ,  99  William  St  ,  New 
York.  NY   10038    Trumble  ft  Company 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  68  William  St  New 
York.  NY 

Royork  A  Co 

Walker  ft  Beatson 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Trtiat  Company.  68 
William  St.  New  York.  NY  10006  Roytru 
A  Co 

Royal  National  Bank  of  New  York.  1212 
Avenue  Of  The  Americas.  New  York.  NY 
10036     Robany  Corporation 

Sage.  Rutty  ft  Co  ,  Inc  ,  46  Exchange  St 
Rochester.  NY  14614     Daru  Company 

Saugertles  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Saugertles.  NY  Cam-Kauf  4  Com- 
pany 

Savings  Banks  Trust  Co  ,  200  Park  Ave 
New  York.  NY    10017     Sabat  Co 

Saiton.  O  A  A  Co  ,  Inc.,  52  Wall  St  New 
York.  N  Y    10006 

Oasco 

Longco 

Namco. 

Reffell  ft  Oo 

Sax  CO 

ScarsdaJe  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany, 8  E  Pkwy.  Scaradale.  NY  Tracy  ft 
Oo 

Schenectady  Trust  Comjiany,  Schenectady 
NY      Wesco 

Schroder,  J  Henry.  Banking  Corporation 
67  Broadway,  Box  15006  i  10049),  New  York 
NY   10016    Tucker  ft  Oo 

Schroder  TVust  Company,  57  Broadway 
New    York     NY     10015 

Schroder  Trust  Company.  57  Broadway 
PO    Box   15001,  New  York,  NY    10049: 

Schwab  A  Co  .  P  O   Box  15002 

Parsons  ft  Co  ,  P  O  Box  16003. 

Bauer  ft  Oo  ,  P  O   15004. 

Boyd  ft  Co 

Security  National  Bank  of  Long  Isdand 
31  W   Main  St  ,  Babylon.  NY 

CI  If  CO 

Secnat  Oo. 

Security  National  Bank.  150  Broad  Hallow 
Rd     MelvUle.  NY    11746     Dlnkeiacker  ft  Co 

Securities  Network  Inc  ,  31  W  47th  St  New 
York,  N  Y    10036    Setoo 

Security  Trust  Company  of  Rochester,  One 
Bast  Ave  ,  Rochester,  N  Y   14604 

Bendon  ft  Company. 

Case  ft  Company 

Ely  ft  Company. 

Kngiert  ft  Company 

Dales  and  Company 

Mover  and  Company 

Pooloo 

RItco. 

Stone,  George  F.  ft  Co 

Tltler  ft  Company 

Sherson.  Hammlll  ft  Co.,  Inc  .  80  Pine  St  . 
New  York,  N  Y     Shearham  Corp 

Shendell  Securities.  Inc  ,  44  Beaver  St 
New  York,  N  Y    10004    Jodl  ft  Oo 

Singer,  Bean  ft  Mackle,  Inc  ,  40  Exchange 
Place    New   York,   NY    10006     Singer   ft  Co 

Soclete  Oenerale.  6fr-68  Wall  St  New  York 
NY 

Gensoc  ft  Oo. 

Phelan  ft  Co 
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Spenoer,  White  ft  Prentls  10  W  40th  St  , 
New  York,  NY  ;  Elly  ft  Co 

Standard  Bank  of  8  A  Ltd  52  Wall  St  , 
New  York  NY  10006  Smith  Gibson  ft 
Company 

State  Bank  of  Albany,  89  State  St  ,  Albany 
NY  12207:  Pruyn  ft  Company 

Stale  of  New  York  National  Bank,  Trust 
Dept,  17  Market  St.  Poughkeepale,  NY. 
12601,    Falk    ft    Co     (A-H)     14-606571 

Sterling  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company. 
1410  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10018  Ban- 
sterl  ft  Company 

Steuben  Trust  Company,  82  Main  St., 
Homell.  NY  14843    Homell.  S   T  Co    (ABFHi 

Stock  Clearing  Corporation,  44  Broad  St 
New  York,  N  Y    10004     Cede  ft  Co 

Stone  ft  Webster  Securities  Corporation, 
90  Broad  3t ,  New  York.  NY.  10004  Saw 
ft  Co 

Strauss,  Abraham  &  Son,  Inc.,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY    10006     Barlo  ft  Co 

Suffolk  County  National  Bank,  6  W  Sec- 
ond 8t„  Rlverhead,  NY.  11901:  Sufbank  Co 
(ABF). 

Swiss  American  Corporation.  26  Pine  St  , 
New   York,    NY    10006     Rush   ft   Co 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  15  Nassau  St 
New  York.  NY 

Custodian  Nominees  Corp. 

Qunther  ft  O) 

Kraft  ft  Co 

Swiss  Credit  Bank  New  York.  100  Wall  St  . 
New   York,   NY    10006     Benson  ft  Oo 

Swiss  Custodian  Corporation,  J6  Nassau  St  , 
New  York,  N  Y     Maurer  ft  Co 

Tappan  Zee  National  Bank,  135  Main  St  . 
Nyack,  N  Y   10960    Hoyle  ft  Co 

TDB  Trust  Company,  2  E.  43rd  St  ,  New 
York,  NY    10017; 

Reacon  ft  Co. 

Trove  ft  Co, 

Thomson  ft  McKlnnon.  2  Broadwav,  New 
York.  N  Y  : 

Mitchell,  Daniel  J. 

Sulllvlca,  Daniel  A 

Title  Guarantee  Company,  120  Broadway. 
New  York.  N  Y    10006    T  G  ft  T  Co  ,  Inc 

Tompkins  County  Trust  Company,  110  N 
Tioga  St,  Ithaca,  NY  :   Ruane  ft  Co 

Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  46  Wall  St.,  New 
York  6.  NY     Rice  ft  Co 

Torple  ft  Saltzman,  Inc  39  Broadway,  New 
York,  N  Y  :  Torsal  Company 

Trade  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  481  Seventh  Ave  , 
New  York,  NY     Edart  Co 

Trade  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  593  Fifth 
Ave     New  York,  NY    100S6     Nabart  ft  Co 

Trl-Contlnental  Corporation.  66  Broadway. 
New  York,  NY.  10006  Sellgman,  J  ft  W  ft 
Co 

Transmittal  Securities  Corp>oratlon,  11 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY  Otthorn  ft  Co 
2386  Main  St,  Inc  ,  2366  Main  St  ,  Buffalo, 
NY      Streng  ft  Co 

Underwriters  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  50 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY   10004 

Berg  ft  Co   ( F I  \ 

Godwin  ft  Co    I  AB  I 

Page  ft  Co 

United    National    Bank,    (3alllcoon,    NY 
Call  ft  Co 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  46  Wall  St     New  York,  N.Y.  10006; 

Atwell  ft  Co 

Faust  ft  Co. 

Four  ft  Co. 

HeU  ft  Co 

Mansell  ft  Co. 

Prime  ft  Co 

Trl  ft  Co 

Twoft  Co 

US  Trust  Co. 

Valley  Nattonal  Bank  of  Long  Island,  235 
Rockaway   Ave.   Valley   Stream     NY     11583 
236  Rockaway  Co 

Van  Alstyne  Noel  Corporation.  40  Wall  St  , 
New  York,  NY    10006     Vanoo  ft  Co 

Vanneck  Foundation,  100  E  43nd  St  ,  New 
York,  NY    10017     Vanneck  ft  Co. 
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Warner  J  Arthur  *  Co.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY     Jaw  ft  Oo 

Welngarten.  Elsmann  ft  Co  iWelngarten 
4  Co  I  ,  561  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  NY: 
.\rchlnal,  George 

Werthelm  ft  Company.  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,  New  York,  N  Y  ; 

Fanelle.  Frank. 

Ramagll,  Frank 

Wertma  Nominees.  Inc 

White,  Weld  ft  Co  ,  30  Broad  St  ,  New 
York,  N  Y     Anstey,  Harry  L 

Wilbur  National  Bank.  246  Main  St  One- 
onta,  NY    13820:    Htilbert   and   Compiany 

Wolke.  Richard  ft  Associates,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N,Y,,  New  York  NY, 
10019:  Dlkenoo 

North  Carolina 

Bank  of  Ashe  vine,  PO  Box  1881,  472  Pat- 
ton  Ave  ,  Aahevllle,  NC  28804:   Locban  4  Co. 

Branch  Banking  ft  Trust  Company,  121 
Hay  St.,  Fayettevllle,  NC  :  Faybranch  and 
Company 

Branch  Banking  4  Trust  Company  200 
E  Walnut  St,  Goldsboro,  NC:  Ooldbranch 
and  Company. 

Branch  Banking  &  Trust  Company,  134- 
36  N  Queen  St.,  Klnston,  N.C.:  Klnbranch 
and  Company 

Branch  Banking  4  Trust  Company,  336 
Pollock  St,  New  Bern,  NC  Newbranch  and 
Company 

Branch  Banking  4  TVust  Compiany,  Wil- 
son, NC  :   Wllbranch  and  Company 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation,  301  N. 
Eugene  St,  Greensboro,  N.C.:  Burlfound  ft 
Co 

Carolina  First  National  Bank.  102  Bast 
Main  St,  PO  Box  630,  Llncointon,  NC. 
28092: 

Cotruco   (h). 

Flmatco 

Carolina  Securities  Corporation,  Box  1071, 
Raleigh,  NC  :    Caro  ft  Company 

Central  Carolina  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
PO  Box  931,  EKirham,  N,C.  27703  Arrow  ft 
Co.    (A,B,  CD,  E,  F,H), 

Citizens  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  PO  Box 
1027,  Henderson,  N,C.  27636:  Citizens  ft 
ComF>any 

Citizens  National  Bank  in  Gastonla,  Box 
1201.    Gastonla,   N,C.; 

Cltban  Company. 

Romac  Company. 

Citizens  Bank  4  Trust  Company  of  South- 
ern Pines.  Southern  Pines,  N  C  Bowman 
and  Company 

Edgecombe  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Ttust  Company,  PO  Box  1368.  Tarboro.  NC 
27886     Edge  Co 

Erwln  ft  Co.,  Inc  .  Central  Carolina  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ehirham,  N  C   27703:  Wlnoo  4  Co 

First  Citizens  Bank  4  Tniart  Compjany,  P  O 
Box  161  Raleigh,  NC  27602  Royall  ft  Com- 
pany. 

First  National  Bank  of  Catawba  County,  39 
Second  St.,  N  W  ,  Hickory,  N.C.: 

Fulgap  Co, 

Kaysee  and  Company 

NocU  Oomi>any 

First  Securities  Corpwratlon,  Hi  CorocHTui 
St  .  Durham.  N  C     FSC  ft  Company 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 82  Patton,  P  O  Box  3450,  Aahevllle  N  C 
288203:  Parfel  ft  Co 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 301  8  Tryon  St  ,  P  O  Box  1(X)91,  Char- 
lotte, NC  38301 : 

Grant  ft  Con4>any 

Forest  ft  Co. 

Natcom  4  Company. 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina. P  O  10311,  Charlotte.  N  C  28201  Flic  ft 
Co 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina, PO   Box  319«6    Greensboro,  N  C   37400 
Surrmer  ft  Co 

First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina, PO  Box  271.  Lenoir,  N  C  28606  Arm- 
Dy  Co     (AB). 


PU-s:  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Drawer  30008,  Wilson.  NC  27603:  WUcar 
St  Company. 

Pint  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina. PO.  Box  2114.  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 
27103:  Wlnsal  &  Company. 

High  Point  B«nk  and  Trust  Company.  P.O. 
Box  428.  High  Point.  N.C.  37381:  Pratt  and 
Company 

Interstate  Securltlea  Corp..  701  Johngton 
Bldg  .  Ch«krlott«.  N.C      laco  Company. 

North  Carolina  NaUon«U  S%r.k  P  O.  Box 
130.  Charlotte.  N.C: 

BartGi  4  Co. 

Cape  4  C« 

?~.rita«;d  Cocopany. 

H  :.bst..;:.r.  4  Co 

So!-irn  k  Co. 

Stereo  4  Co. 

Tryp.3  *  Co 

Nort.i  C*roi;:.a  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
1171,  Durham.  N  C:  Durben  &  Co. 

North  OaroUna  Nation*!  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
A-1   OTe«n«boro,  N.C. : 

0'.u:a«  *  Oo. 

Stamp  Sc  Oo. 

North  Carolina  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
1731.  BAlelgh,  NC    37S03:   Alsher  &  Co 

Northweatern  Bank.  P  O  Box  900.  Hender- 
9onvtll«.  NC  38739-  Statru  Nominee  Com- 
pany 

Northwestern  Ha:.it  Box  311,  North  Wllkea- 
boro    N  C      Norweat  &  Company 

Peoples  Bank  St  Trust  Conipany.  Box  873, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C. : 

Peoples  Securities  Company 

Rock  Comjsany. 

?'. inters  National  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany. Trust  Dept.,  Box  1330,  Rocky  Mount, 
NC  27801,   Rocky   Mount.  N.C  : 

Braswell.  J.C.  St  Company  (A-E). 

Nash*Co.-(H) 

Planters  &  Company- ( H ) 

Southern  NattonAl  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 
500  Nfirt-h  nm  St..  P.O.  Box  1489.  Lumberton. 

N.C    28J6H 

Naoaj:  \-  Co. 

Sonab  ft  Co. 

Whltco. 

Tryon  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Tryon, 
N.C. :   Trypo  &  Company. 

Waccamaw  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  633  S 
&Cadlson  St..  WhltevlUe.  N.C.  38473:  Wacoo 
(A-D). 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  N.A., 
PO    Box   3075     Wlnston-Salem.   N  C.   37103: 

.V.p  M  Co 

Ashe  &  Co 

Bull  St  Oo. 

Oharl  St  Co.   (P).  Integron  Corporation. 

Dap  St  Co.  (H). 

naoMCO  (F). 

Q«rloo  (F).  Integron  Corporation. 

Oreen  St  Co. 

High  h  Oo. 

Mark  StOo.  (C). 

Mat  t  Oo.  (C). 

..£«!i«  St  Co. 

Murtft  Oo.  (C|. 

Page  St  Co.  (H). 

P->r*   ft  Co. 

Rinim  ft  Co.  (C) . 

Rec<:    iC). 

Retco  (F). 

Rey  ft  Co.  (O) . 

Slatco 

Sobe;  &  Co.  (C). 

Stri.-.    *  Co.  (F). 

Tar  4    '< 
Ait?    k   C>o. 

W»t  4  Oo    (C). 

WUklrk  ft  Co. 

North  Dakota 

DtiK.  -a.  NaUooaJ  Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  Box 
671.  Fargo.  NO    S8102     Pargo  Gems  ft  Co. 

Fargo  Natlonai  Bank.  Main  at  Seventh. 
Pargo.  ND   58103: 

MaJnbank  ft  Oo. 

Maa^  ft  Oo. 
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First  NaUonal  Bank.  Box  1778.  Bismarck. 
NX).  58B01 :  Plrmark  ft  Co. 

nrst  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Fargo.  Trust  Dept ,  150  Broculway.  Pargo, 
NX)    58103: 

Pint  Pargo  Company  (B,C,H). 

Metro  Company  (d). 

Plivt  NaUocal  Bank  In  Orand  Porks.  Box 
570,  Orand  Forks,  N  J> 

FroJackCo. 

MerctMnta  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  at 
Pargo.  123  Broadway: 

Pargo.  NX>. 

Merf.u'  ft  Company. 

Red  R;.er  National  Bank  of  Grand  Porks. 
GnLnd  Porks.  N.D. : 

Redfork  and  Comfjany. 

Ohio 

Akron-Dime  Bank.  157  S.  Main  St.,  Akron 
9.  Ohio:   Eyson  and  Company 

American  Select  Rick  Insurance  Company, 
50  W.  Gay  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio  43316:  Amsel 
ft  Oo. 

Bartlett,  Benj  D  ,  ft  Co..  313  Vine  St..  Cln- 
dnnatl.  OH  45303: 

Bart  ft  Oo. 

Bartpen. 

Bedebe  ft  Co. 

BenJ  ft  Co. 

Beacon  Mutual  Indemnity  Company,  SO  W. 
Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216:  Bemlc. 

Canton  National  Bank,  133  Central  Plaza  S.. 
Canton.  Ohio  44701 :  Canat  ft  Co. 

Capital  National  Bank.  1101  Euclid  Ave.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115     Clair  ft  Co. 

Central  NaUonal  Bank  of  Cleveland,  P.O. 
Box  6179,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101: 

Banom  ft  Co. 

Canex  ft  Co    iBDF). 

Cornom  ft  Co.  (E). 

MabeUftCo.  (C). 

Pameaa  ft  Oo.  (A-D) . 

Tech  ft  Co.  {P> . 

Central  Trust  Company,  Fourth  ft  Vine 
Sts.  Cincinnati.  OH  45315: 

Ade  ft  Company. 

Agate  ft  Company. 

Bee  ft  Co. 

Cour  ft  Company. 

Elco  ft  Co. 

Kroe  ft  Co 

Live  ft  Company. 

Pro  ft  Company 

S&f  ft  Company 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio: 
Stranaban.  Prank  D. 

Citizens  Bank.  10  S.  Second  St.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio: 

Hancock.  Oeorge  P. 

Wetland.  Kathryn  E. 

Citizens  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Public 
Square.  Wadsworth.  Ohio  44381 :  Wadsco. 

Citizens  National  Bank  ft  Tnist  Co  ,  401  N 
Main  St..  Piqua,  Ohio:   Clnaplg. 

City  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of 
Columbus.  CO  Trust  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  1306. 
100  E.  Broad  St.  Columbus.  OH  43315: 

Ooeq.  ft  Co. 

Opcoft  Oo. 

Pooled  ft  Co. 

Strafe  ft  Co. 

Cleveland  Trust  Company.  Trust  Dept..  P.O. 
Box  6147.  aeveland.  Ohio  44101 : 

Custoft  Co. 

OaegeeftCo. 

Haffner.  TJ.  ft  Co. 

Oberlln  ft  Co. 

Welsh,  A.A.,  ft  Co..  Loans  ft  Securities  Dept.. 
916  Euclid  Ave 

Bourne,  RM.,  ft  Co. 

Glbeon.  P.E  .  ft  Co. 

Columbus  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
303  E  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43315: 
Colmut  Nominee  Co. 

Commercial  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
of  Wooeter.  Ohio,  141  N  Walnut  St.,  Wooeter. 
Ohio:  Combatoo. 

Commodore  Perry  Company.  P.O.  Box  3006. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43603 :  Leland  ft  Company. 
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ConstrucUon  Coordinators.  Inc..  8717  Lee 
Rd.,  Shaker  Heights.  Ohio  44130:  Sterling. 
Inc. 

Cook.  Lawrence  ft  Company.  Oil  East  Ohio 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  OH  44114: 

Cohall  ft  Co. 

Edson  and  Company. 

Dlsbro  ft  Co..  Inc..  1000  Terminal  Tower. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113:  Rosh  ft  Co. 

Dollar  Savings  ft  Trust  Co..  P.O.  Box  460. 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Dolco  ft  Co. 

Bfaclntoeh.  Jii. 

Euclid  National  Bank,  610  Superior  Ave.. 
Celveland.  Ohio  44114:  Vlha  ft  Co. 

Bustls.  George  ft  Co..  508  Trl  State  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Oolee  ft  Co. 

Fabey,  Clark  ft  Co.,  1737  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio:  Effcee  ft  Oo. 

Farmers  Savings  ft  Trust  Company,  38 
Park  Ave.,  W.,  M&nsfleld,  Ohio:  Farmers  and 
Company. 

Fifteen  PIfty-Nlne  Co.,  1900  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116:  Norrls  ft 
Co. 

Plftto-Thlrd  Union  Trust  Co..  Pourtli  ft 
Walnut  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Agen  ft  Co. 

Biggs  ft  Pence 

Hill  ft  Hampeon. 

Kirk  ft  Ford. 

Link  ft  Company. 

Morgan  ft  Pence. 

Probe  ft  Co. 

Smith  ft  Lohrey. 

Plreetone  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  1116  8.  Main 
St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44301 : 

Main   Bllller  ft   Company-A3,C,E.F. 

Stoneflre  ft  Company  (H) 

First  Cleveland  Corporation.  NatlonaJ  City- 
East  Sixth  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio:  Clecor 
ft  Co. 

Plrst-Knox  National  Bank.  PO  Box  871, 
Moxmt  Vernon.  C*lo:   Plrstnox  ft  Oo. 

First  National  Bank.  ZanesvlUe,  Oblo: 
Grand  Old  Co 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Troy,  Ohio  46373  :  Troyco 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Compciny 
in  SteubenvlUe,  Steubenvllle.  Ohio  43963: 
Steuben  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Hamilton.  Third  and  High  Sts..  Hamilton, 
Ohio: 

Cohamco. 

Flrsthamco. 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Lima.  Trust  Dept  .  631  W  Market  St.,  Lima. 
Ohio  46803    Amll  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio,  113  W. 
Second  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45403:  o 

Merbank  and  Company. 

Petrusco. 

Sansco. 

First  National  Bank  In  Masslllon,  11  Lin- 
coln Way  W  ,  Masslllon.  Ohio  44646:  First- 
mass  and  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Akron.  106  S.  Main 
St  .  Akron.  Ohio  44308: 

Mllards  ft  Co. 

Parcol  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Canton, 
Ohio  44703 : 

McKlnley  ft  Oo. 

Stark  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati.  P.O. 
Box  1118.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  46201: 

Clnpenoo. 

Coclnco. 

Estclnco. 

Plrstclnco. 

Plxedplteb. 

Habco. 

Hettrlch  ft  Company. 

Pltebplan. 

Thrlftclnco 

White  ft  Company. 

First  National  Bank  of  MansOeld.  P.O.  Box 
349.  Mansneld.Ohlo: 

Citizens  and  Company. 
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Handco. 

First   National   Bank   of   Mlddletown.   2   S 
.Main  St  ,  Mlddletown,  Ohio  46043    Flnamldd. 
Pl.-Bt    National    Bank    of    Newark.    68    W 
Church  St..  Newark,  Ohio  43055    Plrstnewco 
First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  Spring- 
field. Ohio  45502     Bade  and  Co 

First   National    Bank  of   Toledo.   P.O.   Box 
1348,  Toledo  Ohio 
Pentrugt  &  Co 
Tocona  Company. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  Alliance,  504 
S  Main  St.,  Alliance.  Ohio  44601.  Albank  & 
C<..    lA.Bi 

First  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank,  434  Main  St.. 
ZanesvlUe.  Ohio  43701  Plfth-Maln  Com- 
pany (BCF)  - 

Fulton  Reld  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1717  E.  Ninth  8t  , 
Cleveland.  OH  44114    Eflar  &  Co. 

Green.  Erb  &  Co.,  Inc..   1718  The  Superior 
Bldg..  Cleveland.  OH  441 14    Geco  it  Company 
CKX)dyear  Bank,  1177  E    Market  St.,  Akron 
Ohio  44306:  Ooodbank  ft  Co 

Harter  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  P.O  Box 
1 1 1 .  Canton,  Ohio     Hartru  4  Co 

Hay  &  Company,  47  N  Fourth  St  ,  Zanes- 
vlUe, Ohio    First  Company. 

Hoeflnghoff.  L  W  and  Co.,  Inc.,  823  Centra! 
Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 :  Charles 
and  Co 

Hintlngton  National  Bank.  Trust  Dlv  ,  P  O 
Drawer  1668,  Columbus.  Ohio  43316: 
Carey  ft  Co    (A-Q). 
SelbyftCo    (H). 

IMA   Management,  Inc,  5100  West  164th 
St,,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44142     Aky  &  Co 

Joseph  Mellon  k  Miller    1170  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg  ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio    Jayem  &  Co 
Lake  County  National  Bank,  30  S    Park  PI 
PlalnesvUie,  OH  44077    Laco  ft  Co 

1/iran  County  Savings  &  Trust  Co  ,  134  Mid- 
dle Ave    Elvira,  Ohio 
Lorban  ft  Co  , 
Lorco  4  Co 

Lorain  National  Bank  457  Broadway,  Lo- 
rain   Ohio  44062     Standen  k  C«    (A   Pi 

Mahoning  National  Bank,  23  Central  Sq  , 
Youngstown,  OH  44501  Mahco— A  Partner- 
ship (b,  c,  e,  hi 

Merlrk  William  J  &  Co  ,  1101  Union  C^m- 
merc-e  Bldg,  CTeveland  OH  44114  Merlcka 
&  Co 

MerrlU,  Turben  4  Oo  .  Inc..  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Cleveland,  OH  44114  Ccrben  * 
Co. 

Metropolitan  Bank  of  Lima,  Ohio  Tnist 
Dept,,  Drawer  M.  Lima,  Ohio  45802  Meben  4 
Co 

Mount  Union  Bank,  2  W  State  St..  Alli- 
ance. Ohio  44601    MTB  iBCi 

National  Ca-sh  Register  Companv  Main  4 
K  Sts.  Dav-ton    Ohio  48409     Natfon  4  Co 

National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland    PO    Box 
6756.  CTeveland  1,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  OH  44101 
AI.IENCO 
Naclto 

Sheldon  4  Oo. 
Whltelaw  4  Co. 
WRU  4  Co 

Northeastern  Ohio  National  Bank.  PO 
Drawer  B.  Ashtabula.  Ohio  44044  Harper  4 
Co 

Ohio  Clt;z«rLS  TriL^t  Oompanv  One  Levi* 
Toledo.  OH   43603     Ocltoo   and   Companv 

Ohio  Companv  51  N  High  8t  Columbus 
OH  43220     Oolco  ft  Oo 

Ohio    National    Bank   of   Columbus,   61    N 
High  St.,  Oolumbui^  16,  Ohio 
Buckeye  Nominee  Co, 
Cafu  ft  Co 
Knooo  ft  Oo, 
Conboc  ft  Oo. 
Oblo  Nominee  Oo. 
Socap  ft  Co. 

Ohio  NatloruU  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Box  237.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  48301:  Onllc  ft 
Company.  Nominee  Partnership 

Old  Phoenix  National  Bank  of  Medina  39 
Public  Sq  ,  Medina,  Ohio  44366     Blake  4  Co. 
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Park  NaUonal  Bank,  60  N.  3rd  St.,  Newark, 
Ohio  43065     PanaboD. 

Peoples  Merchants  Trust  Co..  Trust  Dept 
237  Ttiscarawas  St.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702 
PMT  Co 

Plqua  National  Bank  and  Trust  Companv, 
131  W   High  St,,  Plqua,  Ohio:  Plnaco 

Portsmouth  Banking  Company,  602  Chllll- 
cothe  St,,  Portsmouth.  Ohio     Porban  &  Co 

Provident  Bank,  One  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  46202: 

Aaron  and  Company, 

Apco  and  Company, 

Bonco  and  Company. 

Capco  and  Company. 

Depco  and  Company, 

Ep>co  and  Company 

Exeter  and  Company. 

Provco. 

Tarco  and  Comp>any 

Provident  Bank,  1  E  Fourth  8t  ,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202    Lion  and  Company 

Reeves  Banking  4  Trust  Co  233-34  W 
Third  St  ,  Dover  Ohio    Thomas  &  Co 

Richland  Trust  Company,  3  N  Main  St 
Mansfield,  Ohio:  Richland  Nominee  Comi>any 

Roulston  ft  Company,  Inc  ,  1010  Euclid 
Ave,   Cleveland,   Ohio   44166     Romlk   ft    Co 

Saunders,  Stiver  and  Co,,  Terminal  Tower 
Bldg  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio     Rock  &  Company 

Schleslnger  Investment  Partnership,  700 
National  City,  E  Sixth  Bldg  ,  Cleveland 
Ohio  44114    D8  ftOo 

School  Employees  Retirement  Board  of 
Ohio,  c  o  Cooper,  H  Jack,  Investment,  88  East 
Broad  St  ,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215:  Sers  &  Co 

Second  National  Bank  of  Hamilton.  PO 
Box  477,  HamlU<)n,  Ohio    Senaham, 

Second  National  Bank  of  Warren,  108  Mam 
St  ,  S  W     P  O    Box  1311,  Warren,  Ohio  44482 

Market  Main  ft  Company  i  A-D  i 

Ralmer  Investment  Company  i  , 

Security  Central  National  Bank  of  Ports- 
mouth,   826    Gallia   St  ,    Portsmouth,    Ohio: 

Cenopart  ft  Company, 

Secco  ft  Company 

Society  NailonaJ  Bank  of  Cleveland,  127 
Public  Sq.,  Cleveland,  OH  44114  Scboc  4 
Co. 

Southern  Ohio  Bank,  515  Main  St  ,  Cin- 
cinnati,  OH  45202     Sonat  4   Co 

Spelth,  Bell  4  Mc  Curdy,  1216  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg  .  Cleveland  14.  Ohio  Spelth  4 
Company 

State  Teachers  Retirement  Board  of  Ohio. 
c  o  Treasurer  of  State  PO  Box  1170,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43216. 

Sylvanla  Savings  Bank,  5604  N.  Main  St., 
Sylvanla,  Ohio  43660    Sylvanco 

Third  National  Bank  and  TYust  Co  ,  34  N, 
Main  St  .  Dayton,  Ohio  46402 

Lemoo, 

Propen 

Toledo  Trust  Company,  246-349  Summit 
St,,  Toledo,  Ohio  43603  : 

Aumend  &  Company, 

Paroo 

Union  Commerce  Bank,  Ol"^  Euclid  Ave,, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio: 

Mc  Kybe  4  Co 

Wllvoreft  Co 

Union    Savings   ft    Trust    C-ompany,   Trust 
Dept  ,  106  E    Market  St  ,  Warren,  Ohio  44481 
PO      Box     231,      144482    ,     BUsedyke     4     Co 
ABGH) 

Union  Savings  Bank  4  Trust  Company, 
100  N  P^iurth  St  ,  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio  43952: 
Von  Steuben  ft  Co, 

Wayne  County  National  Bank    Public  Sq 
Wooster,  Ohio  44691      Wavco   and   Company 
(A) 

Winters  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co,,  4C' 
N,  .Mam  St,,  Dayton,  OH  46402, 
AJax  4  Ckimpany 
Plaldstamp, 

Winbond, 
Wincom 

Wyn  4  Company. 

Wolf,  Cleaves  ft  Co.,  4  S.  Main  Street,  Day- 
ton. Ohio  46403 :  Weave  ft  Co. 
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American  National  Bank  and  Tnist  Ocme- 
pany  of  Sapulpa,  P.O.  Box  1001.  Sapujpa 
Okla  :  Antoo 

Central  National  Bank  ft  Tlrust  Company 
324  W  Broadway,  Enid,  Okla,  73701  Central 
Registration  of  6o  of  Enid  (BC) 

City  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Comptany,  101 
W  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  aty  Reg- 
istration Co.  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Fidelity  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company 
Oklahoma  City,  PO.  Box  34138,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  73124: 

Fidelity  Registration  Co  of  Oklahoma  City 

Flnatco.  of  Oklahoma  City, 

First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1.  Stillwater, 
Okla    74074:   Flreco 

First  National  Bank  and  Tnist  Company 
PO  Box  1288,  Norman,  Okla,  73069:  First 
Investment  Company  of  Norman.  Oklahoma 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Muskogee.  P  O  Box  1568.  Muskogee,  Okla 
74401: 

First  of  Muskogee  Company  (B,  CD' 

Muskogee  First  Company —  H ) 

First  National  Bank  and  Ttust  Com.ijany 
of  Oklahoma  City  Trust  Dept,.  PO  Box 
25189.   Oklahoma   City    Okla    73126 

First  Common  Co    of  Oklahoma  City    iH). 

First  Registration  Co  of  Oklahoma  City 
iBCH). 

Wentz  Registration  Co  of  Oklahoma  Cltv 
(P), 

First  Nauonal  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Tulsa,  Box  1,  Tulsa    Okla    74103; 

Flrskel  Co. 

First  and  Company — (B    C,  E.  H). 

Tulskel  Co, 

Fourth  National  Bank  of  Tulsa  Boulder 
at  Sixth,  Tulsa,  Okla  74103;  PN.B,  4 
Company 

Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Oklahoma  City,  P  O  Box  1665,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla,: 

Ubco, 

Liberty  Registration  Co,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
cf  Oklahoma  City,  P  O  Box  24128  Oklahoma 
City   Okla   25523: 

American       Fidelity       Variable       Annuity 
Fund  A 

American  Fidelity  Fund  A 

Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
PO  Box  25096,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  73126: 
Liberty  Transfer  Company. 

National  Bank  of  T-ulsa,  Box  2300.  320  8 
Boston,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

Nabank  4  Co. 

Tulfund  4   Company 

Security    National    Bank    ft    Trust    Co     of 
Duncan.  P.O    Box  1468,  Duncan,  Okla    73633 
Security   Registration   Co    of   Duncan, 

Sinclair,  T  J  PC  Box  1589.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74102     Will   4   Co 

Warren  Employee  Pension  Trusts,  c  o  Don 
M  Mattocks,  PO  Box  1589,  Tulsa,  OK  73101: 
Wepco 

O'regon 

Bank  of  California,  N  A  PC  Box  3131, 
Portland.  Oreg  97208: 

Bacal  I  c ) 

MacRae  Partnership. 

Black  4  Company.  Inc.  American  Bank 
Bldg  ,  Portland,  Oreg    97206:   Larmll  V\\n 

Commercial  Bank  PO  Box  428  Salem, 
Oreg    97308 

Mercal,  C    O 

Witty,  E    Q 

First  National  Bank  of  Oregon  P  O  Box 
2971,  400  S  W    Sixth    Portland    Oreg   97208 

.Agco    I  d  ( 

Bellco   (C) 

Col  CO   (Fi 

Dlcom  4   Co     (H). 

Flrnap  ft  Co,  (AB). 

Keo  &  Co    (H). 

Lon  ft   Co.    (c). 

Orban  ft  Co.   (H). 

Orefund   (F). 
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3t«nco    (F). 

Trupo  k  Oo.    (H>. 

Jona*  Jtine  8.  Co.,  2^6  d  A  Broadvmy. 
PortUad.  Or-    ?"?<« 

JSJCX) 

Pnc*    C    ElJMbeth 

3tuObs,  N    Hop<> 

Oregor.  BjinK.  P  O  Box  »ftO  Portland  7. 
Ore      Par-.iaiid.   i_iH   3^+07     <>reb  *  Oo. 

>w«vir;   Baak.   P  O    Hoi  »0«J«    PorUand    OR 
9Tao«     Adams  *  .\daiiu 

Rlpptry     InaMofp     Heas    %    M.-l^»  .i     In.-      406 
V.-r.frloan      Sd-  k.      h;.:1^        Porria  .d      5      i3t« 
Inakecp  J   J    J: 

Secure?  BauK  if  i>re«v):  < '  •!  iW  aii-h 
Are  .  Pr^rt land  Ore  i~2(H  ria.ac« -w  fHrtn^r- 
sbip 

United  States  .N»".ion«J  Bam.  or  Orogun. 
PO    Box  Sisa    PorUand.  Ore   97306: 

Ctxal%  ft  Oo      H) . 

Plnct)  *  Co      H) . 

Corpin    ,  K  i 

Dtx.^^      Ci 

Mun:  «  Oo,  (H). 

rroko     C» 

Cmt  ft;  Co    ■  AHni'' 

Z«re«)  I  C ' 

/'enn«y{t«nui 

A.lams  County  National  Bank.  Ltnccln 
■^■lATf  Oettysburg.  Pa  17325  A.C  NB  Ootn- 
panr     Ht . 

American  Bank  and  Tniat  Company  of 
P-nnaylvanU.  35  N    Mrth  St,  Readlnj.  Pa. 

Acco  *  Oo 

Amor  Co. 

Cuyler  and  Company. 

Sv«  A  Co 

SmiVb  and  Company 

Valt  *  Co 

American  Bank  and  Truat  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  101  W  Center  3t  .  PottrrlUe 
P«      Schuylbank 

Andrew  Jamea  Investment  Company,  ITOI 
Locu«  St.  Philadelphia  3.  Pa  Lincoln  ft 
Uncoln 

Baker    RoN-r-    K     t  Co     Land  Title  Bld« 
Phlladelph)*.  Pa   19110    Baker.  Robert  E 

Bank  a.id  Trust  Company  of  Old  York 
R<j«d    Y  >r!t   V   K«s».        tMx     W  :  ^w  OroTe    '•* 

;  *09<}    B  >  ■•  r  R 

Ba.  *  .'  Ha;,  »er  and  Trust  Company  26 
Car!;**  Hf  H*noTer  Pa  17331  BOHT  ft 
Company     B  r 

Ba;.k  r  P-  .sv  v»nla,  80  ff  Plfth  8t 
Reading  Pa   lrf«03 

Peoples  Company  (AB) 

Wyomlsalng  Corr.r!vr-r    aB) 

Barday-Weetmi  —  »,.'!j  Trust  Company  i 
N  UaJn  8t    Oreerubvirv    »»     narwesco 

Bers  ft  :\)  Ashland  ^  :<•»  <  sta  Phlla* 
'^*.p!-i:«  M    Pa 

Andrew  .*  ;».n  ,,-^ 

B«rt  .t  fU^fv 

B:o.!nx*b\irs  Ba;  »  Columbia  Tnwt  Com- 
pany   Bio  tnsbi^rx    P^     Bnders  ft  Co 

B<xjk#r  Brother*.  Inc.  Miner*  National 
Bau'.t  BId«  Wllkee  Barre,  PA  18701  CTement 
ftCo 

Bradford  National  Bank  71  Main  8t  Brad- 
ford. Pa     Lews  ft  Co 

Brooke     Sheridan     B.>«ar,     t    Co.    Inc      J 
Penn   Center   P'.»/,a    p^  ;   »d«pr.:»     P^       sh<"- 
brooke  4  C<>aio*;-v 

Brown  BrotlMra  Harrlman  ft  Co  1S31  Wal- 
nut8t..PhUadaJphlaa  Pa     Cramp  ft  Co 

Brunswick.  Lawrence  Esq  Bankers  flaeu- 
rlUea  Bldg  PhUadelphla  T  Pa  Victor  Bd- 
ward  Inc 

Bryn  Uawr  Trust  Co..  The  «r  Lai:.  as-.*r 
Ave    Bryi,  Ma«rr  Pa     Draper  ft  Co 

Bucks  County  Bank  and  Trun  Company 
Tblrd  ft  W  Broad  8t« .  Quakertown.  Pa 
18B61    Quatru  and  Oompany  (A) 

Cantral-Penn  Hatkanal  Bank  of  PbUadel- 
phla.  Lock  Box  75«8,  PhUadalphU   I    Pa 

Reeye  ft  Co 

Walton.  Charels  3  ft  Co..  Inc. 

auaana  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of     Towanda.     Trust     Dept  ,     438  Main     8t 
Towanda.  Pm.  18848:  Cltabank  Co 
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Cttlaens  3afe  Depoalt  and  Troat  Company. 
103  N  Main  St,,  Coudersport.  t%. 
Oates.  Bdwln  D 
Vtahaley    Mhn  W, 

''learflpid    Ba.Tk    A   TYuet   Company,  Trust 
Cx^t     1!   M    s^ond  3t    Clearfield.  Pa    18830 
Clsartm   Company 

■«mmoriwr«]th  Bank  ft  Trust  Company 
•  I  Main  flt  *>r,.<t>.n>  P«  1«901  Conx)  ft 
Co 

Oommivnw<«a4th  Naiicriai  Bank-Torfc  Dlv  , 
Trust  Dept  Co:,t::.i-:  •.*!  Sq  .  PO  Box  1149. 
York.  Pa   17406    Sener  ft  Oo 

Coneatoga  National  Bank  of  Lanca«ter. 
Penn  8q .  Lancaster,  Pa,:  Conestoga  Secu- 
rities Serrloe  ( B.  C,  8.  H) 

Continental    Bank    and    Trust    Company, 
Main  ft  Swede  SU  ,  Norrlstown.  Pa. 
BeU  ft  Co 
Laft  ft  Oo. 
Mont-Oo. 
mboo. 
Nix  ft  Co. 

Nor- Poll  n  Oo.  . 

Pertac  ft  Co 
Both  A  Oo 

County  National  Bank.  Box  43.  ClaarAeld. 
PA  18830:  Co-Bank  Company  (A.  H) 

County  Trust  Oompany.  108  B.  Main  St 
PC  Box  388  S.  mer»«  Pa  18801:  CT  ft 
Company     B*"D 

'■■•:m'>T'.a..ij  S«t.;--i4'    Rank    and 

T:  i.st   <\i!np»ny     2\%i    i:>i1    \4irti-r.     -tji     Camp 
H...      Pi      1701:       ; ;  ...v'lr, -k    *    '■  \    Ol 

'  ■unnln^han-,     S<-hmer'_z    *    , "' ■       ::,         30(Xi 
Pts:  Na'.lon;   liant   Bldg     Plf^burijh  23    Pa 
K.n   t  i  •,, 

Dmuphin  L)»t>.thi-.  itmim  Company,  313  Mar- 
ket 8'      Harrmi'irn    Pa      Donald  ft  Oo 

Daup^..:  ;>-p.«:t  Trust  Company,  PO  Box 
437,  Carllaie,  Pa. 
ArfonnaOo 
Camom  Oo. 

Delware  County  Nati.na.  Bank,  Chester 
Pa     W?h«ter*Co 

Delphi  Capital  Corporation,  1700  Market 
St.    Phllu^lelphta.    Pa     19103      Daloap 

Dollar     S«.   ags    Bank.    4th    ft    Smlthfleld, 
Plttsburyh    Pa    15230: 
l>"»iab  4  O-i 
IXiIpen  A    '< 

rv  Tleet.  w:i  National  Bank  and  Trust  Oo  , 
IB  :-:  i.r'.  Si  DoyleeUiwn,  Pa  18901  Monu- 
metif  A    '/ 

Lh^y'.aaUjwa  Trust  Company  116  W  Court 
at ,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Satterthwalte  ft  Oates 
*Co 

Drexel  Harriman  Rip>T  rncorporated.  1800 
Walnut  8t  f'*i:.ad<«,phia.  Pa  19101  Mills  ft 
Co 

Drovers   *;.ii   Mechanics  National  Bank  of 
York     ii    -i      rfs  -K'  St..  York.  Pa.: 
DT'iver^t  ft  (^o 
.W-.- .-;»;:  .-.<(  4  (■< 

:i-.  B.  ;.H  nep<*i;'  Vaiu.naj  Ban*  Trust 
Depi  2  E  Ung  Ave  &  Brady  St..  Du  Bols. 
Pm    IMOl     D'ibanlt  C^impany  (A-C,  F.  H) 

Eaj'-.  :     Na-      -.*     11*:  |i   »n<1    '!>'ist  Conjpany. 
c   ■'    Vru*   rv^v'      Kan'.         p.^    .v^-^ 
Ens«i:ir  Company 
Enbalc«> 
Rtni.i  c^impanv 
Mi.!^;  lilt  c.-.nnp<i;:  V 

Ki.  >•  u.'iiv  B«:.i  and  Trust  Company.  tO 
W  Mlrhaei  St  St  Marr^  Pa  16887  Clew  ft 
Oo 

Ex.  .►-.a.-i^    BA::t    and   Trust  Company.   1283 
IJberty   St     Franklin    PA    liWas 
Bht    *    c,,     ,  H  I 
Ea;<-h*ii4(r    A    c.irnpar.v 

Bxrhanifw  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co, 
PO  B<  I  ^1*9  Ardmorr  Pa  7^401  Horfay 
Co-?  ;>«:■•.■    ■'   Ardmore 

Fa-'r  <T^  Hank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Indiana. 
Boi     1««     «-2'    P>illadelph'.a    St      Indian*     PA 

Fa.-rric--^  Narti  r.a.  Bank  if  TJtit,/  4  F.  Mam 
8t  IJUta  Pa  17M.1  Farmers  Company 
B<H 

Pamiers  Trust  Company,  One  W.  HJcb  St . 
Cariisje.  Pa   17013: 
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Oar  Co   (H), 
Harmony  Oo,  (B) , 

Fidelity  Bank.  Broad  ft  Walnut  Sts  .  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  19108 
Anderson  ft  Co.,  Unlreralty  of  PenxisylTanla, 
Franktln  *Oo. 
Houston  Co  .  H.  H. 
Townaend  ft  Oo. 

First  Orange  National  Bank,  Huntington, 
Pa      Oratru   Company 

First  National  Bank  ^b^  Broad  St  ,  Mon- 
tour^vl'lr    Pa    17754     Flriimont  Company 

Finrt  National  Bank  Oreencastle,  Pa. 
17225     P:r^-  Bli; 

First  National  Bank  and  Tr-is*.  Co  ,  New- 
town. Pa    1«ft40    Centra  State  Company. 

First  Nav.  r;&.  Bai.k  and  Trust  Company,  13 
W  Mam  St  Waynesbnrr.  P«  17268  Flrst- 
*av   P«'n'.pany 

F'ntt  National  Bank  and  Tr'ist  Company 
of  Bethlehrm  5S5r  Main  St  f^ethlfhem.  Pa  : 
?^rb^'  t:  ' '    mpar.-, 

ITrs:  NaV.,  !.A.  Bank  in  Indiana  PO  Box 
40C  Indiana  Pn  15701  FNB  Nominee 
Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Allentown.  046-649 
Hamilton  St  .  Allentown  Pa.: 
Anaeo  Nominees 

Century  Company  of  Cataaauqua. 
Flral  Nocnlneee 

First  Natlf^nal  Bank  of  Altoona,  1308  11th 
Aye  ,  Alu>:>na    Pa      Lloyd  ft  Oompany 

First  National  Bank  of  Kbetisburg,   111  W. 

High  St  .  Ebensburg,  Pa   15931     Bben  and  Oo, 

First  NathMiaJ  Bank  of  Qreencaatle.  Trust 

Dept      PO     Box    a     Orf^ncaatle.    Pa     17236: 

First  Big  I  A-C  I 

First    National    Bank    of    Hatleton.    31    W. 
Broad  St.,  Haalaton,  Pa 
Flrcom,  Oompany. 
Flrbax  Oompany. 

nnt  National  Bank  of  Lawrence  County, 
101  B  Washington  St  .  New  Castle,  Pa  18101 : 
Hac  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Lebanon,  700  Cum- 
berlaid    St      1/rnanon,  Pa,    17042; 
Flrat    Bar,:  <-      Hi 
First  National  Bank. 

First  National  Bank  of  MeadvUl*-  M^n.!- 
vlUe,  Pa.    Mead-First  Company 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Milton,  Milton,  Pa. : 
Bubb  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Olay.  CHey,  Pa.: 
First  Oley  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylyanla,  1006 
State  St.,  Krle,  Pa    19601: 
PlnJtMT  (H) 
Keofund. 
Penfund  (C), 
Spence  ft  Co.   (A.  B,  D). 
Flrat    National     Bank    of    Sunbury,    400 
Market    St.,    Sunbury.    Pa     17801      Sunbank 
and  Co   la-c.  b) 

First  National  Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre,  11  W. 
Market  St ,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa  : 
Bow  ft  Co 
First  Barre  ft  Co. 
First  WUkes  ft  Co. 
Lacom  ft  Co. 
Sedlf  ft  Go 

Pint  National  Bank  of  WUllamsport.  38  W 

Third  St .  WUllamsport,  Pa     First  Company 

First    Pennsylyanla     Banking    and    Trust 

Company.  Box  8717.  PbUadalphla,  PA  19101: 

Bean  ft  Oo.  (F). 

Brandrlff  ft  Co    (F) ,  Box  8786   (19101). 
Ajplundh  ft  Oo    (C). 
Baum  ft  Oo   (F). 
Bern  ft  Co.  (F) 
Brun  ft  Co.  (F) . 
Case  ft  Co   (H). 
Connor  ft  Co.  (C) . 
Cooke  ft  Co. 
Cross  ft  Co. 
Croaer  ft  Co.  (P) . 
Day  ft  Oo.  <d). 

Drexel  Hedge  Fund.  Inc. 
Drexel    Investment   Fund.  Inc. 
Doot  ft  Oo.  (P). 
East  ft  Co    (P). 
Bth  ft  Co.  (P) . 
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Plrst  Pennsylvania  C,omp€tny. 
}■'■  .orderer  A  Foerderer  iPi 
Fox  &  Co 
Olo*  Co.  (F). 
Good  ft  Co.  (F). 
Ouyar.  C-o    id) . 

Ouyan  Eagle  Investment  Company. 
H&ae  ft  Co    (F) . 

Hedberg  &  Gordon  Fund,  Inc. 
Hick  ft  Co.  (P) . 
Hltchlaa  ft  Oo.  (P) . 
Hoover  *  Co. 
Humphreys  ft  Co.  (P). 
John  ft  Oo.  (P) . 
Kate  ft  Co.  (P), 
KujQzft  Co.  (P). 
Land  ft  Oo.  (P). 
Lee  ft  Co. 
Mae  ft  Co. 
MuU  ft  Co.  (T) . 
Norft  Oo.  (P). 
Pageton  ft  Oo.  (F) . 
Pine  ft  Oo.  (P). 
Ploy  ft  Co.  (F) . 
Rich  ft  Co.  (P) . 
Sayreft  Co.  (P). 
SneU  ft  Oo.  (P) . 
Snriaon  ft  Co. 
TTiom  ft  Co   (P) . 
Tic  ft  Oo    (F), 

(MagnaCap  Fund,  Inc) 
Wire  ft  Co.  (F) 
Zerbe  ft  Co.  (C) . 

Oommerclal  Loan  Dept.   16th  ft  Chestnut 
Sts.  (19103) : 
Bean  ft  Oo. 
Jensen  ft  Oo. 
Corporated  Trust  Dept  ,  Box  7492  (19101)  : 

Krayer  ft  Co 
Trust  Dept  .  Box  8786  (19101)  : 

Allln  Penco, 

Andy  Pvnco  (d). 

Arch  Penco  (d) . 

Armstrong  Penco  (d) . 

Ashen  Penco  (d) . 

Barfard  Penco  (d). 

Barth  Penco  (P). 

Bentz  Penco  (d), 

Bergen  Penco. 

Blair  Penoo. 

Brand  Penco. 

Cade  Penoo. 

Conrad  Penco. 

Coyle  Panoo. 

Craln  Penoo. 

Curtain  Penoo. 

Daley  Penoo. 

Dlbbs  Penco. 

Duff  Penoo 

Durkin  Penco. 

Parrell  Penco. 

Paaset  Penoo. 

Pranx  Penoo. 

Friend  Penoo. 

Haines  Penco. 

Hardy  Penoo. 

HaJlon  Penoo. 

Haydon  Penoo. 

Heard  Penoo. 

Huhn  Penoo. 
First  Seneca  Bank  ft  Trust  CJompany,  348 
Seneca    St      Oil    Olty.    Pa,    16301;    Argeal    ft 
Company. 

Flrst-Stroudsburg  NaUonal  Bank,  839  Main 
St  .  Stroudeburg  Pa  18360  PS  N  ^o  (A-Hi 
Frankford  Tr\i.s!  Company  4400  Fr&nkford 
Ave  Philadelphia.  PA  19124  Schenkel  &  Co 
Pulton  NatlonaJ  Bank  of  Ijinoasier,  Trust 
Dept  .  7  N  Queen  St  ,  Lancaster,  Pa  17604 
Fulton  Company 

Oallatln    Natlorial    Bank     PO     Box    1031 
Onlontown.  Pa      Blythe  Company 

Olrard  Trust  Bank   One  Ginard  Plaza  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa   19101 
Charter  ft  C-o 
Chestnut  ft  Oo, 
Steere  ft  Co 
Trow  ft  Co. 

Olenmede    Trust    Company     1908    Walnut 
St     Philadelphia,  PA   19103     Laiier  &  Co, 

Harper  A  Turner    Inc      1610  Chestnut  St,, 
Philadelphia    PA  19103    l^ee  O,  ft  Co, 


Harnsburg  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany   16  S   Seoo:.d  St  ,  Ha-TLBb'urg.  Pa.  17108 
Arbee  ft  Co      BC£ii> 

Hazelton  National  Bank,  W,  Broad  St 
Haaelton.  Pa    17033     Hazbank  Co 

Hershey  TYust  C<impax>y  9  W  Chocolate 
Ave    Hershey   Pa 

Hert.ru8  &  Co 

Herahey.  MUloii,  A  Co. 

Hershey  Milton,  School, 

HolUdaysburg  Trust  Company.  224  Al- 
legheny St  ,  HoUldaysburg  Pa  16648  Holi- 
day Company 

Hulme  Apjplegate  &  Humphrey.  Inc  ,  586 
Union  Trust  Bidg    Pittsburgh,  PA  15218. 

Applegate,  Arthur  L. 

Hah  &  Co 

IN  A  Insurance  Company  of  Illinois.  Att: 
Investment  .Accounting  Dept.,  P  O  Box  7728, 
Philadelphia,  Pa    19101: 

Our  ft  Co 

Lo  ft  Co 

Raab  ft  Co. 

Sten  ft  Co. 

Zal  ft  Co 

Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Old  York  Rd  &  West  Ave  ,  Jenklnton, 
Pa.: 

Greenleaf  Company. 

Inval  and  Company. 

Jenk  A  Company 

Industrial    Valley    Bank    and   Trust    Com- 
pany,    Commercial    Depit  .     1 70C    Market     St 
PhUadelphla.     Pa      19103       Henderson     and 
Company. 

Johnstown  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  532- 
534   Main   St     PO    Box  98    Johnstown.  Pa 
Jcbatnj 

Keystone  Insurance  Company.  Philadel- 
phia   Pa      Strahley  &•  Company 

Kutztown  National  Bank.  110  W  Main  St 
Kutztown    Pa    19530    KNB  Company   i  ABC  i 

Lafayette  TYust  Bank.  360  Northampton 
Sts  .  E^ton.  Pa  18042  Laco  Company  lA-C 
P,  Ht 

Lancaster  County  Farmers  National  Bank 
c  o  Trust  Dept  .  23  E  King  St  Lancaster  Pa 
17604     LafavMte  Company  i  A-P   Hi 

Lawrence  Savings  and  Trust  Company. 
223  E  Washington  St  ,  New  Castle.  Pa  16101: 
Lawrence  A  Co    i  A-F,  Hi 

Leavans  Jamee  A  ,  Inc  ,  Leavans  Bldg 
Shamokln,   PA   17873: 

Cleaver  Street  Investment  Company  A 
Partnership. 

Leavans    Robert  J 

Lebanon  County  Trust  OcKn.pany  806 
Cimiberland  St.  Lebanon  Pa  17042:  Lecot 
Company 

Lebanon  Valley  National  Bank  PO  Box 
456   Lebanon    Pa     Eli  Vee  Co 

Lehigh  Inc  15O0  Lehigh  Dr  ,  Eaeton,  Pa 
18043     Leprof  Company 

Lemoyne  Trust  C-otni>any,  Lemoyne.  ¥^ 
Klehl   Bloeer  ft  Oo 

Llt)erty  NaUonal  Bank  of  Plttston,  3-4  N 
Main  St  ,  Pltteton    Pa      Boroccl.  G    J 

Lock  Haven  Truat  Company,  Lock  Haven 
I*a     Lock  Haven  Co 

Maj-lne  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept.,  901 
State  St  .  Erie ,  Pa    16501: 

Bunce  and  C-ompany,  123  Diamond  St.,  Tl- 
tusvUle,  PA  16354. 

Tlbanc  A  Co 

Mauch  Chunk  TYust  Company,  Jim  TTiorpe 
Pa     WUhelm,  William  H 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Corporate  Trust  Dept,,  Mellon  Sq.,  Pitts- 
burgh   Pa    15230: 

Aclv  Compemy 

Bert  ft  Co    (  E ) 

Lacy  ft  Co 

Pension  Capital  Growth  Fund    Inc 
Safekeeping  Dlv 

Clay  ft  Co    (FQ). 
PC    Box  936 

Coet  ft  Co    (P). 

Par  A  Co    (0\ 

Mac  A  Co    ( AB  1 . 

Paoe  A  Go    i  CH  ■ 

Merchants  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
MeadvlUe,  Pa     Merbank  ft  Company 


Merchants  National  Bank  of  Allentown  702 
Hamilton  St..  Ailentowr.^  Pa  18101  Mertru 
Company,  A  Partnerahlp 

Mid-State  Baxtk  and  Trtist  Company  P  O 
Box  2007,  1130-12th  Ave.  Aitoona.  Pa    16603 

Altru  Company  i  A-P.  H  i 

Cenbank  Oompany  i.  A-P  i 

Mid-State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  108 
S.  Allegheny  St.,  PO  Box  506  Bellefonte,  Pa 
16823     Betco  Company 

The  Miners  National  Bank  of  Pottsrllle. 
130  S  Centre  St  ,  PottsvlUe,  Pa  17901  Miners 
&  Co    lA-d.  Pi. 

Miners  National  Bank  of  WUkes-Ba.Te.  8-18 
W    Market  St.,  Wllkee-Barre.  Pa     Law  &  Co 

Moxham  National  Bank.  550  Central  Ave., 
Johnstown.  Pa  :  Scully  ft  Company. 

National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Ker.- 
nett  Square.  Box  98,  Kennett  Square.  Pa 
19348     Kennett  4  Company 

National  Bank  of  Boyertown,  Philadelphia 
ft    Reading    Aves.     Boyertown,    Pa      18512 
Nabob  Co 

Naacmal  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  13  P  Market  St..  York,  Pa  . 
YCNB.  Co 

National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  223  Market  St.,  Harrl*urg 
Pa      Warwick  A  Company. 

National  Bank  of  Chester  County  and  Trust 
Company,  West  Chester,  Pa  Cheabank 
Company 

Nazareth  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany 76  S  Main  St.  Nazareth  Pa  Naban 
A  Co 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  Box  937,  Scranton.  Pa 
Marbank  Company,  Spruce  Co. 

Northern  Central  Bank  A  Trust  Company 
WUllamsport  63,  Pa      Mitchell  A  Company 

Northern  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 90  Main  St  ,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  18901 : 
Nonab  &  Co 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust  Co 
Tnist   Dept..    100    Seneca    St.,    Oil    Cltv     Pa 
16301     Jamco   (A-E).  Noco  (A3,CJ),E)',  May 
A  Company  (A,B.CXi.E) 

Oliver  Tylone  Corporation.  Oliver  Bidg 
P.ttsburgh    Pa    15222     Michael  4  Co 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  In- 
dependence Sq.,  PhUadeiphla,  Pa.  18106; 

Pennflve 

Pennfund 

Pennllfe 

Pennslx 

Pennsylvania  Bank  and  Trtist  Company. 
TltusviUe  Pa  :  Penbanc  ft  Co 

Pennsylvania  Btuik  A  Trust  Co  .  Warren 
Pa     Warbanc  &  Co 

Pennsylvania  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  1  S  Centre  St  PottsvUle,  Pa 
17901  Pennbank  Company  ,Ai,  I^enntruBt 
Company  (P) 

Peoples  Bank   and  Trtist  Compcmy,  Trust 
Dept  ,  PO    Box  366,  Jennerstown,  Pa    16647 
PBT  Company 

Peoples  First  National  Bank  ft  Tnost  Co  . 
1  W  Broad  St  ,  Haileton,  Pa  18201  Flrcom 
Company   (Hi    Flrbaz  Company   (APi 

Peoples  National   Bank  ft  TYust   Company 
of  Norrlstown,  43  K.  Main  St.,  Norrlatown.  Pa 
Glenn  A  Co 

Peoples  Savings  and  Trust  Co  .  Hazleton 
Pa     Baker   Delsroth  ft  Co 

Peoples  Trust  Cltv  Bank  Reading  Pa 
19603 

Balseco 

Stapleton  A  Co, 

Wyomlsslng  Co, 

PhUadelphla  National  Bank,  Broad  ft 
Chestnut   Sts  ,   Philadelphia    Pa 

Llngga  A  Co 

Mann  &  Co 

Patterson  ft  Co 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  PC  Box  747 
Pittsburgh.  PA  16230  Aider  ft  Co  Ash  A 
Co  .  Aspen  &  Co  ,  Beech  Co  Cedar  ft  Cc  .  Kim 
A  Co  .  Eves  &  Co  .  Herr  A  Company  Holly  A 
Co  .  Maple  ft  Co.,  Palm  4  Co  Peoples  ft  Oom- 
pany, Poplar  4  Co,.  Bobb  4  Co,,  Vaught  ft 
Company 

Port«r,  H,  K    Company,  Inc,,  Porter  Bldg 
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901    Or»at   31.    Pittato'jrgh,    PA    isaid     Itofc 

*  Co 

Provident  Nation*;  B*nk  17th  *  Chestnut 
3ta  .  PhilKlelphia  P»  1911)1  B*rb«T  *  Co. 
cTlt^aard  4  Co  P'j8t«r  *  Co  Hmll  *  Co 
Key  A  Co  Key  Club  Keyp*r.  &  Co  Und- 
s«y  A  Co  .  Loeb  jt  Loeb,  aieibom  &  Co  Pbll- 
tXDard  *  Co  Relnhart  and  Comp*r.7  Rlc-hter 
ft  Co  S*xon  &  Compmny,  Smltn  *  Sanlord. 
steiger  A  Co 

RAm&o  Close  *  Kemer,  Inc.  1818  Locust 
3t      Philadelphia    PA    19103     B*rT   &   Co 

Reading  Trust  Compaay  S15  Penn  St  . 
Reading  Pa  \9«ca  PUco  and  Company  (B), 
Paycci  and  Company  C  Retco  and  Com- 
pany    P^     Yeag^r  and  Company     ABV' 

Rennelsen  ft  Redfleld  Inc  54  W  State 
3t  .    Doyleetown,    Pa       Rennelsen 

3«Ttngs  A  Tr-ist  C^  -f  Indiana,  P.O.  Box 
130,   Indiana    Pa     IS'^Dl      Jasco   A   Co 

Schmidt  R<3ber*ji  ft  Pa.-ke  Inc.  133  8. 
Br'5*d  3t  Philadelphia  Pa  19019  Parke 
*E  Co 

Schuylkill  Haven  Trurt  Company,  Schuyl- 
kill   Haven     Pa       P'jrben    A   Co. 

Second  National  Bank.  2M  W  Spring  St., 
T.tusvUle    Pa    19354     Tlbanc  A  Co 

Security-Peoples  Trust  Comptmjr,  P.O. 
Drawer  4o  Erie  Pa  I«Cia:  Apollo  &  Co.. 
neminl  A  Co 

Smith  E  W  ft  Co  .  1406  Chestnut  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa      Harwel. 

Somerset  Trust  Company.  N.  C«nter  Ave.. 
Somerset,  Pa     Dickey  A  Co. 

Southern  Pennsylvania  National  Bank, 
3055  S  Queen  St.  York.  Pa  17403  Inby, 
Li  on  CO 

Southwest  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ill  S  Main  St  PO  B.'x  780.  Oreenburg. 
Pa.   15601      Head>v    Tho.Tias  A  Co.    (ABl. 

Stock    Clearing    C<.>rp.jratlon    of    Philadel- 
phia. 1401  Walnut  9t    Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
Durney  ft  Co 

Stroud  ft  Company  Incorporated.  133  8. 
Broad  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa  1910«;  Crowm  A 
Co  .  Stroud  A  Company 

Suplee  Yeatman  Moaley  Co  Incorp<3rated 
ISOO  Walnut  8t  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103: 
Rom  Per  4  Co 

Ta«gart  Char!e«  A  A  Company  1529  Wal- 
nut  3t     Philadelphia    Pa    19102     C*tco 

Third  Natlona.  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Scranton.  TruAt  Dept..  130  Wyoming  Ave.. 
Scranton.  Pa    18501     Third  Co. 

Union  Bank  ind  Trust  Company  of  Eaat- 
em  Pennsylvania  S3  W  Broad  St  .  Bethle- 
hem. Pa,    Union  Co 

Union  Bank  ft  Trust  C<^  Erie  Trust  Dept., 
Box  300    Erie    Pa    18512     t^baco 

Unioti  NiUona;  Bank  of  New  Brighton. 
Trust  Dept  PO  B<  x  296  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
15056     Knao  ft  r.i.'^ipany. 

Union  Natl. I. a.  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  P.O. 
Box  837.  Pituburgh  Pa  ACO,  Bell  &  Com- 
pany Busavo  Co  Cooper  A  Co..  Dauer  A  Co., 
DOC.  Behr  ft  Co  DCO  Hefren  A  Co  .  House 
&  Oo     MCO    Nom  *  Co     Owens  ft  Co..  Perry 

*  Co.    TACO    TLCO,   UACO.   ULCO 

Union  National  Mount  Joy  Bank.  Cor  E 
ICaln  and  N  Barbara  Sis  .  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
nwa  Donegal  Securities  Service,  a  Partner- 
ship 

United  States  NaUonal  Bank,  P.O.  Box  509, 
Johnst-wi;    Pa 

Meg  A  Co 

Upper  Dauphin  National  Bank.  160  Market 
St..  MlUersburg.  Pa.  17061 1 

Bud  «t  Co    (A) 

Warren  NaUonal  Bank,  304  Secand  Av«.. 
WajTen    Pa 

Warn  A  Co 

Wayne  County  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
717  Main  St..  HoncsdaJe.  Pa   18431: 

Sandercock  ft  Co    ■b.fi. 

Wellington  Management  Company,  Inc.. 
18.30  Locust  St     Philadelphia,  PA  19103- 

Mor  ft  Co 

Waiter  A  Co. 
Western   Pennsylvania   National    Bank    C/O 
TJnat  Dept.,  Fifth  ft  Smlthfleld  Sts     Pitts- 
burgh. Pa    15322 

Cancy  ft  Company  ( ABO 
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Cotu  ft  Company  (h) 

Inca  A  Company  (H) 

Stott  ft  Company     Hi 

Western  Savings  Fund  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. 101  3  Broad  9c..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19107 

Westplan  ft  Co 

Weataave  ft  Co 

Wiiiiamsport  NaUonal  Bank.  329  PliM  St, 
Wuilamsport    Pa    17701: 

Wiinat  Company 

Woodcock  Heeo  ft  Company,  Inc.  128  8. 
Bnjad  St    Philadelphia.  PA  19109: 

Hosbe  ft  Company 

The  Wyoming  NaUonal  Bank  of  WUkes- 
Barre  2fl  W  Market  St.  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.: 
Merit  A  Co 

The  Y  wk  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  21  E 
Market  St     Y  vk    Pa 

Yornat  A  Co 

Yorst   Co 

York,  Warren  W  ft  Company.  Inc.,  580 
Hamilton  St  .  Allentown,  Pa      York  ft  Co. 

RhcxU  Island 

Brown.  Lisle  ft  Marshall,  Incorporated,  201 
Turks  Head  Bldg  .  Providence.  B.I.  02903: 
Bourne  A  Co 

Citizens  Trust  Company.  870  Westminster 
St  .  Provldenoe.  R.I.,  03903: 

Orever  A  Co. 

Howard  ft  Co.  (H). 

Reas  A  Co    (H). 

Swing  A  Co.  (H). 

Tanner  A  Go    (H). 

Victor  A  Oo.  (H). 

Cummlngs  ft  Co  .  lac.  16  Westnilnst«r  St.. 
Providence.  RI  02903 

Carl  ft  Co. 

O-Tdon  ft  Co. 

Diamond.  Doorley.  Douglas  ft  Co.,  Inc..  15 
Westminster  8t  .  Providence.  RI  02903:  Rob- 
ert ft  Co 

Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island. 
Trtist  Dept  ,  100  Westminster  St  .  Providence. 
RI  029O3 

Battey  ft  Oo. 

Broadbent  ft  McAlplne. 

C.  B.  ft  Co 

PrassBi  ft  Richardson. 

Roweft  Co 

Text  ft  Co. 

Michael  Investment  CD.,  Inc..  619  lAdus- 
trlal  Bank  Bldg.  Provldenoe.  RI.  03803: 
Alron   ft   Co 

The  Newport  Natlona;  Bank.  8  Washington 
Sq..    Newport.    RI     03841      Aquldneck    A    Co 

Provldenoe  Investors  Company.  1903  In- 
dustrial  Bank   Bldg     Privldence.  RI    02903 

Providence  Steamboat  C(jmpany  and  Uau- 
ranla  Corporation  1  India  St  Providence. 
R.I   029O3    India  ft  Co 

Rhixle  Island  Hnspltal  Trust  Company.  P  O 
Box  1558,  Providence.  R  I  03901  Bates  ft  Co  . 
Books  A  Co  .  Brunonia  A  Co  .  Claude  A  Co  . 
Field  ft  Co  Oage  ft  Co  .  Oerry  ft  Co  .  Grahasn 
ft  Co  .  Gray  ft  Co  .  Ilf  ft  Co  .  Newman  ft  Co  . 
Potter  ft  Co.  Regro  ft  Co..  Ruth  ft  Co..  Silver 
ft  Co..  Sweet  A  Co 

The  Sixty  Trust,  909  Howard  Bldg..  Provi- 
dence. R.I  02903.  Little  ft  Company.  Silver 
A  Co 

Walker,  G.  H.  ft  Co.,  840  Hospital  Trtist 
Bldg.,  Providence.  RI  029O3     Mears  A  Co. 

The  Washington  Trust  Company,  23  Broad 
St.,    Westerly.    RI       Perry.    Baker    ft    Co. 

White.  Allen  J  ft  Co,.  Inc.,  791  N.  Broad- 
way, Six  Corners.  East  Providence.  R.L. 
Whlco 

Scmth  Dakota 

Aberdeen  NaUonal  Bank.  Box  100.  330  8. 
Plrst  3t  .   Aberdeen    SD    57401      Balrd  ft  Co 

Parmers  ft  Mer-'iianu  Bank,  PO  Box  1210. 
Aberdeen    SD    5740:      Dacotah  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Aberdeen  304  S 
Plrst  St,  Aberdeen.  SD  54701:  Plrst  Aber- 
deen. Inc.  (B-D.  H) 

Plrst  NaUonal  Bank  of  Black  HUls.  Drawer 
2048.  Rapid  City.  SD    57702:   P.N  B  .  Inc 

First  National  Bank  of  Watertown,  One 
Kemp,  Watertown    3  D    97301     Pirlvat 
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Plrst  NaUonal  Bank  In  Sioux  Palls.  112  8. 
Phillips  Ave  ,  Sioux  Palls.  SD  67101:  Plmom 
and  Company  (B.C.E3I 

National  Bsuik  of  South  Dakota.  Western 
Division.  PO  Box  3008  (7th  ft  St  Joseph 
8U.) .  Rapid  City.  S  D  67701     Raptru  ft  Co. 

Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Stoux  Palls. 
101  8.  Main  St.,  Box  1038,  Sioux  Palls,  SD 
87101: 

Negah  ft  Co.  (A-H). 

Remkoft  Co.  (DH). 

South  Carolina 

Bailey.  M.  E,  ft  Son.  Bankers,  Broad  St.. 
Clinton.  S.C  39336 

Merson  ft  Co. 

PrvscolftCo. 

Pr«*byt«rlan  CoUsg*. 

Rovan  ft  Co. 

Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina,  Trust 
Dept.,  PO.   Box  448,  Columbia.  S.C    39303 

ColwoodftCo.  (C3) 

Staban  ft  Co   (AB). 

Zero*  Co.  (CE). 

Bank  of  Beaufort.  P.O.  Box  10047,  Beaufort, 
SC  39910:  Bobco 

Cecil  Applegate.  Igoe  A  Holt.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
376,  Charleston,  S.C.  29402 

The  Battery  Company  ( A  Partnership) . 

Charleston  Company  (  A  Partnership). 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina,  PO  Box  961.  Charleston. 
S.C:  Cess  and  Company. 

Citizens  and  Southern  NaUonal  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  P  O   Box  960.  Columbia.  SC: 

Betts  ft  Company. 

Cola  and  Company. 

Hurst  ft  Company. 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  PO  Box  1449.  QreenvUl*. 
S.C. :  Reedy  and  Company. 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina,  P.O.  Box  1061.  Spartanburg. 
S.C:    Sparta   and   Company. 

Crawford.  O  H  ,  1313  Lady  St..  Columbia, 
S.C.  29302:  Chapco  ft  Company. 

The  Plrst  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina. 
Trust  Dept.,  1206  Washington  St..  P.O.  Box 
HI.  Columbia,  SC  29202: 

DeLand  ft  Co. 

Bdlstoft  Co.  (H), 

Prampton  ft  Co. 

Hampton  ft  Co.  (H) . 

Huger  ft  Co.  (H). 

Marlon  ft  Co.  (P). 

Pickens  ft  Co.  (H). 

Scotch  ft  Co. 

Sumter  ft  Co. 

Purman.  Aleeter  O.,  Co..  Box  288,  Green- 
ville, S.C: 

Star  ft  Company. 

Sun  ft  Company. 

Greenwood  Methodist  Home.  Drawer  1017. 
Greenwood,  S.C  39646:  Meth  -  Home  ft  Co. 

Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O 
Drawer  71,  Florence,  S.C:  Holland  ft  Com- 
pany. 

Johnson.  Coleman.  Manning  ft  Smith,  Inc. 
P  O.  Box  316.  Charleston,  S.C:  . 

Seven  State  Street  Co. 

Wadmalaw  ft  Company. 

Klrksey.  Incorporated.  Drawer  1017.  Green- 
wood, S.C:  Klrksey,  Inc. 

National  Bank  of  Couth  Carolina.  207  N. 
Main  St  .  PO.  Box  1798.  Sumter,  S.C  39160: 
Rowban  ft  Co.  (A-C) . 

The  Peoples  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  808, 
OreenvUle,  SC  :   Calvin  Company. 

Selbels,  Bruce  ft  Company,  PO  Box  1.  Co- 
lumbia. 3  C  29202: 

Argus  Co. 

Cat  Co 

Conam  Co. 

Selberg  Co. 

Selplan  Co. 

Socar  Co. 

The  Self  Foundation.  P.O.  Drawer  1017. 
Greenwood.  S  C.  29646: 

Brtn  ft  Go. 

Durst  ft  Oo. 

Lura  ft  Oo. 

Tex&Oo. 
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The  South  Carolina  National  Bank.  PO 
Box  9«  Colombia,  SC  .  Clay  ft  Co.  Henry 
ft  Co  .  Jamee  A  Co  .  Rylan  ft  Company 

The    South     Carolina    NaUonal    Bank    of 
Charleston,    16   Broad   St.,   Charleston.   S.C 
Roland  and  Company 

Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Box 
1330.  Greenville,  S  C    38682     Toole  ft  Co 

State  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1244  Main 
St.,  Columbia    S.C      Staban  ft  Co. 

Tennettee 

American  National  Bank  A  TYust  Comp)any, 
750   Market    St.   Chattanooga,   Tenn    37402 
Bank    ft    Co.    Bishop    ft    Co.    Chatt   ft    Co, 
Eleven   ft   Co  .   Tenn    ft   Co  ,   Unlchat   ft   Co  . 
Westend  A  Co 

Commerce  Union  Bank.  Trust  A  Invest- 
ment Division,  400  Union  St  P  O  Drawer  C 
NaahvUle.  TN  37219.  Cub  A  Co  (H  I.Edwards 
ft  Co  (A.  B.  C,  D,  H).  Proctor,  D.  Y  ft 
Company 

First  American  National  Bank  of  Nash- 
ville, Trust  Dept  .  326  Union  8t  ,  Nashville. 
Tenn    37203:  Houvls  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  127 
Madls<jin  Ave  Memphis  3,  Tenn:  Central 
Memphis  Company,  Slmton  Company 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Sullivan  County, 
600  State  St.  Bristol,  Tenn  Sulco  and 
Company 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Sullivan  County, 
PO  Box  889.  Klngsport.  Tenn.:  Flrpo  and 
Company,  Klntol  and  Comfjany 

Crenesco,  111  Seventh  Ave  N.  Nashville  3. 
Tenn      Oesco 

Hamilton   National   Bank.   701    Market  St  . 
Chattanooga.  Tenn      Hamnat  and  Company 
Hamilton    National    Bank,    PO     Box    1210. 
Johnson  City.  Tenn  :   Ham  Banks  and  Com- 
pany.  John   Ham   and   Company 

Hamilton  National  Bank  of  Knoxvllle.  Gay 
and  Clinch.  Knoxvllle.  TS  Ham  and 
Company 

Investment  Securities  CorporaUon.  The 
Read  House  833  Broad  St..  Chattanooga, 
Tenn     37402    Nelthaa  A  Co 

Memphis  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  44  N 
Second  St  ,  Memphis,  TN  38103,  Trust  Dept  , 
PO    Box   183    (38101)      Memtrusco 

Millard  ft  Company.  Hamilton  National 
Bank  Bldg,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  Millard  A 
Millard 

Nashville    Bank    A    Trust    Company.    316 
Union   St  .   NaahvUle  3.   Tenn 
Barrow  A  Company 
Warner  A  Company 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  Memphis, 
45  8   Second  St.,  Memphis  1,  Tenn.: 
Com  CO. 

Natco  &  Company. 
Snoco  ft  Co 

Park  National  Bank.  Trust  Dept  ,  P  O  Box 
611.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn  37901  Zenda  ft 
Company 

Pioneer  Bank.  Trust  Dept  .  801  Broad  St  . 
Chattanooga    Tenn    37401  :    Peer  ft  Co 

Southern  Baptist  Foundation,  460  James 
Robertson  Pkwy  NaahvUle.  Tenn  37219: 
Jomags  A  Co 

Third  National  Bank  In  Nashville.  170 
Fourth  Ave  N  ,  P  O  Box  76.  NaahvlUe.  Tenn 
37202.  C  O  Trust  Dept  Farmore  Company 
Flemston  Company  Grayward  Co..  PO  Box 
2844.  Agon  Company,  (i^ragon  Fund  Inc  » . 
Dale  Company  iPi,  Morcor.  (LII  Mutual 
Fund) 

Union  Planters  National  Bank,  PO  Bot 
387.  Memphis  1.  Tenn  Unlplant  and 
Company 

Texas 
Alamo    National     Bank    of    San    Antonio, 
P  O   Box  900,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas    Fitch  and 
Company 

American  Bank  of  Commerce.  PO  Box 
4797  Odessa  Texas  ABC  Company,  Com- 
merce Company  i  H  i 

American  Industries  Retirement  Companv 

1801  Mam  St  .  Houston,  Texas  77002   Jaw  Co 

American     National     Bank     of     Beaumont 

%  Trust  Dept..  P.O.  Box  2761,  Beaumont,  TX 


77704:  Amnabeau  Company  (b),  Tambeau  & 
Co.  (hi . 

Arlington  Bank  ft  Trust,  %  Trust  Dept  . 
Box  250,  100  E  South  St  .  Arlington.  TX 
76010.   Artrust  A  Osmpany — (B.  C    D.  E.  Hi 

Austin  National  Bank.  6th  and  Congress 
PO  Box  908  Austin.  Texas  78767  Auban  ft 
Co— (B,  D.  Pi,  Boardwalk  A  Co  — (B.  C  D 
E,  F  Ol 

Bank  of  Commerce.  TTirocltmorton  at 
Seventh.  Port  Worth.  Texas  76102  B.O.C 
Company.  Commerce  Company,  E3.T 
Company 

Bank  of  Texas,  PO  Box  2502.  Houston  1, 
Texa.s     Bantex  Co 

Bank  of  the  Southwest  N  A  .  P  O   Box  2629, 
910  Travis,  Houston.  Texas  77001     Trust  Dlv 
Compass  A  Co  ,  Houston  A  Co    Martin  ft  Co  — 
70,  Secnatco.  Custody  Dent    Femar  A  Co   ( G  i 

Bass  Brothers  Enterprises.  Inc..  1211  Port 
Worth  National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Port  Worth. 
Texas  76012:   Prompay 

Brown.  Allen  ft  Co..  600  Empire  Bldg, 
DaUas,  Texas  75201 :  Baco 

Cain.  Dixon  H  ,  3031  Humble  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton. Texas  77002. 

Oftlnfo  ft  Co. 

ChUtrus  ft  Oo. 

Revtrus  A  Co. 

WUtnis  ft  Oo. 

Capital  National  Bank,  PO  Box  3285, 
Houston.  Texas  77001 

Captex  A  Co 

&nest  &  Company 

Capital  National  Bank  In  Austin.  P  O.  Box 
550.  Austin.  Texas  78767: 

Cap  A  Oo   (C) 

Leader  ft  Co   (AB) 

Central  National  Bank.  McKlnney,  Texas 
75069     Hardyco 

(Citizens  Plrst  National  Bank  of  Tyler  PO 
Box  3O20.  T^ler.  Texas     Clflrs  and  Company 

Citizens  National  Bank  In  Abilene.  Box 
1251.  Abilene.  Texas  79604  Citizens  Invest- 
ment Co 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Lubbock.  P.O. 
Box  841,  Lubbock,  Texas  79408: 

Neel.  J  D  A  Company 

Walden.  G  C  ,  A  Company. 

Citizens  National  Bank  A  Trust  C-oenpany, 
Trust  Dept  319  W  Texas  Ave  Bav-town,  TX 
77520:  Sherjac  A  Co 

City  National  Bank.  Byran  Texas  Clna- 
trust  and  Company 

City  NaUonal  Bank  In  Wichita  Falls, 
Drawer  60.  Wichita  Palls  Texas  Etevls,  E  A 
A  Company 

City  National  Bank  of  .Austin  823  Congress 
P  O  Box  1727,  Austin.  Texas  78767 

Cltban  and  Company 

CTlty  and  Ck>mpany  (BEi 

CJlayton,  Benjamin,  Trust.  706  Bank  of  the 
Southwest  Bldg  ,  Houston  TX  77003:  Clay- 
ton &  Co 

Clifton,  Harris.  Archer  A  Parks  Suite  661  — 
The  Main  Bldg  .  1212  Main  St  ,  Houston, 
Texas  77002    The  Nutmeg  Ttbc 

Continental  Natlona!  Bank  oX  Port  Worth, 
Box  910.  Port  Worth   Texas  76101. 

Chlsholm  Company  (C) 

Oonabanco  (B) . 

Continental  Company,  (A-F,  H). 

Coronado  Company  (H) 

KEOQHCO   (C) 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Bank  and  Trust  Comoanv 
PO  Box  780.  Corpus  Chrlstl  Texas  7840.3 
HiUbank  Company 

Corpus  Chrlstl  State  National  Bank,  PO 
Drawer  301.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas,  CCSNB 
Co 

County  National  Bank  of  Orange,  PO.  Box 
1039.  Orange,  Texas  77631    CNB  Co 

Cullen    Center    Bank    A    TYust,    P.O.    Box 
2845.  Houston,  Texas  77001 
Jupiter.  A.  O.,  ft  Co. 
Mars.  A  O  .  ft  Co 

El"  Paso  TJatlonal    Bank,  P.O.  Box   140,  EI 
Paso.  Texas  79999 
Doak'A  Co 
Warnco 
Exchange    Bank    A   Trust   Company,   P.O. 


Box  35207.  Dallas.  TX  75235     McAdams  and 
Company 

Fannin  Bank,  P  O  Box  2(X>08,  Houston.  TX 
77001     Park  Cx, 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
AbUene.  Box  701,  AbUene.  Texas  Farmers  i 
Merchants  Company 

First  City  Naliona;  Bank  of  Houston,  Box 
3567,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 
Anfonom  Company. 
Black  A  Co 

Flrbanom  Company. 

First  City  Company. 

Hamlll  ft  Comp>any. 

Sneed  A  Co, 

First  Hutchlngs-Sealy  National  Bank,  P  O 
Box  1500,  Galveston,  Texas  Harwln  A  Co.. 
Lain  ft  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank.  Brenham,  Texas 
77833:    First  Brenco 

Plrst  National  Bank.  835  E  Levee  St  .  PC 
Box  2219,  BronsvUle,  Texas  78620  Cameron 
and  Company— (C,  E),  Kalrea  and  Com- 
pany—  (A.  B.  C  E). 

First    National     Bank    at     Lubbock.     1500 
Broadway.  P  O   Box  1241,  Lubbock,  TX  79408 
Flnaba  Company 

First  National  Bank  In  Dallas,  Commercla; 
Dept..    PO     Box    6031,    Dallas.    TX     76232 
BlackweU. 

First  National  Bank  In  Dallas,  Trust  Dlv  , 
PO  Box  6031.  Dallas.  TX  75232:  Ace  ft  Co 
Adar  ft  Oo  ,  Akard  A  Co..  Cld  ft  Co  ,  Cllk  ft  Co 
Dalnat  A  Co  ,  Dek  ft  Co  ,  Dru  A  Co  ,  EBP  ft  Co 
Fid  A  Co.  GNIL  A  Co  ,  GPR  A  Co.,  Lodl  A  Co 
Nard  A  Co..  Noto  A  Co  Pak  A  Co.,  Roy  A  Co 
Tram  A  Co  .  WFW  A  Co 

First  National  Bank  ol  jVmartllo.  Trust 
Dept.,  PO  Box  1331,  AmarUlo  Texas  Dure 
A   Co.   High    ft   Co.,   Palo  ft   Co.   Plains   A  Cc 

First  National   Bank   of  Brownfleld,   Trust 
Dept  ,    Box    1067,    Brownfleld,    Texas    79316 
First  Securities  Agency 

First  National  Bank  of  Corslcana,  Corsl- 
cana,  Texas     Flnaboc  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Port  Worth,  PO 
Box  2260,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76101  Connell  and 
Co.,  Loyd  and  Comp>any, 

First  National  Bank  of  HuntsvlUe,  P  O.  Box 
670.  HuntsvlUe.  Texas  77340  First  National 
HuntsvUle  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Midland,  Box  370. 
Midland.  Texas  79701  CJK  Ckimpany.  FNB 
Company,  GMP  (Company  (Hi ,  JPB  Companv 
(H). 

First  National  Bank  of  Richmond.  Rich- 
mond, Texas    Healdan  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Waco.  P  O  Box  950 
Waco,  Texas    First  Stock  Company 

First  Security  National  Bank  of  Beaumont 
PO  Box  3391,  Beaumont.  Texas  Plrbeau 
Company 

First  Southwest  Company.  Mercantile  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas,  Texas  75201  Bilwlnco,  Deck  A 
Co  ,  Flsoco,  Jakes  ft  Co  ,  Part  ft  Co..  Rade  A 
Co. 

First  State  Bank.  PO  Box  2632.  Odessa 
Texas  79760    FSB    Company 

First  State  Bank  of  Denton  PO  Box  100 
Denton.  Texas  78201:  RRO  ft  Go  (C),  Sid  ft 
Co.  (A,  B,C.  E.  H). 

First  State  Bank  A  Trust  Company,  Bryan. 
Texas:  Brybank  &  Company. 

Plrst  Victoria  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1338. 
Victoria.  Texas  77903 :    Oster  A  Co 

Port  Worth  National  Bank,  PO  Box  3050, 
Port  Worth.  TX  76101:  Port  ft  Co,  Worth  A 
Co 

Frost  National  Bank.  PO  Drawer  1600.  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78306  Baker  ft  Co.,  Lau  ft  Oo 
(H),  Lentz  ft  Oo.  (F).  Mulr  A  Co.,  Pigeon  A 
Co.  (H). 

Reagan  ft   Co..    (Frost   Realty   Co.). 

Rust    A  Co 

White   A   Co 

Groos  National  Bank  of  San  Antonio,  P.O. 
Box  1330.  San  Antonio,  Texas  78306: 
Groosco  ( AB ) 
Groosnatco  (H). 
Broostrustco  iHl 
Guaranty  National  Bank  ft  Trust  of  Cor- 
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pus  Chrlstl.  Box  749.  Corpiia  ClulBtl,  TezM 

78403 

AdAOM  a&d  Co.  (  d  I 

Oroa  aud  Co. 

Hatndge  and  Oo.  (Kao^h  Plans) . 

Hou8t4jn  Bank  ft  Tnist  Company,  P.O.  Bos 
X555    :aoi  Main  St..  Houston.  TX  T7001 : 

Hop«  ft  Company. 

Rich  and  Company 

Houston  National  Bar.x  P  O  Box  3618. 
Boviston.  Texas  77001 

Ten  banco, 

Thr'.rt  &  Co. 

Houston  Securities  Corporation.  006  C  ft  I 
Building.  Houston.  Texas  T7002-  Hous«co 

Lakpwood  Banlt  and  Tr-mt  C. -mpanv  L«- 
Vls'_a  »:  Oasior.  Daliis  Texa.s  '5J:4  Liie  & 
Co 

Laredo  Nations.  Ba.iis    P  O   Bex  36    LarM, 
Texas    Lanabal 

Life  Insurance  5Nx-i  Pund.  Inc..  1032  Life 
Bldg  31;  3  Atard.  Dallas,  TX  75303:  Life 
IrL^urince  S'.<x-lK  Pund  ft  Company. 

Lubb<<:k  Nallonal  Bank.  P  O  Box  421.  Lub- 
bock. TexBj?  794<3« 

Lub-Cap  Company  i  A-H) . 

Lubna-  *  C.itnpany  (H). 

Main  Bant  <r  Tnjst.  P.O.  Box  1130.  San 
A:t,>  r,         T"ta.^      M^rett  ft  Co. 

Vie.-  a..-  .•■  S\.:  :.al  Bank  at  Dallas,  P.O. 
Box  5415    Da;.*.<    TX  75322 

Brown  A  Co 

'"larence  .Arthur  ft  Co. 

Kerr  *  Co 

Main  *  Brvay  Co. 

Merbank  ft  Co. 

Sans  *  Oo. 

Subs  ft  Co. 

Tuco  ft  Co 

Merohanu  and  Planters  National  Bank,  200 
V  Travis  St  .  Sherman.  Texas: 

C'b&n*.  and  Company. 

.Map  and  Company. 

Midland  Investment  Company,  341  Milam 
B!di<     Sari  Antonio.  Texas:   Hlx  ft  Oo. 

M  diand  National  Bank,  Midland.  Texas: 
Adamj    P  .VI    ♦  Co. 

VI  .-1,  H  .*-?  Life  Care  Trust.  Moody 
Ho  .-ie     ii..  v«s -.A.' n.  Texas  77560:  Moody  House 

vt>v.7  National  Bank  of  OalTeaton.  P.O. 
Box  1139.  230-2  P-«t,  Office  St..  Galveston. 
TX  77560 

Adoft  Oo.  (P). 

MotrusftCo.  (P). 

Stickle  ft  Oo.  (A.  B.  C.  B> 

Murphy.  O  W  Industrlee,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3110.  Houston,  Texas  77001:  Murphy  Pund 
ft  Co 

Nat:  r,aJ  Baixk  of  Commerce  of  Dallas.  P.O. 
Box   W4^    LTV  Tower,  Dallas,  TX  75331. 

E.-.Mi  <.•  Co.  (A-D). 

JKW    <r    To.  (H). 

No£QC<J. 

Nattonal  Bank  of  Commerce  of  San  An- 
tonio CO  Trust  Dept.,  Box  131.  San  An- 
tonio, TX  7B306: 

Com  Trust   i  H> 

N  *.0  aco.  rtis«      A-O ) 

Natl  :-.*:  3a:.k  of  Sweetwater,  Trust  Dept  , 
Sweetwater.  Texas  79556,  Sweetwater.  N.B., 
Oo 

Oak  Ciur  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Dallas. 
Texas:  Joe  James  ft  Company 

Orange  National  Bank,  Orange,  Texas 
77830  Omaha  ft  Co 

Peoples  National  Bank  of  Tyler.  P.O.  Box 
3001,  Tyler,  Texas 

Danmac  Company 

DKC  Company 

Preston  State  Bank  P  O  Box  13000.  Dallas. 
TX  75336:    Presban  ft  Company 

Rf&a  William  E  ft  Co.,  Inc  Republic  Na- 
tional    Bank    Tower.    Dallas.    Texas    75301 

Woroo. 

RepubUc  National  Bank  of  DaUas  P.O.  Box 
5961,  Dallas,  Texas  75331: 

James.  W.  O  and  Company. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas.  P.O.  Box 
3964.  Dallas,  Texas  75331 : 

Mason  k  Co 
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KepuDilc  National  BanK  of  Dallas.  P.O.  Box 
3716,  Pacific  ft  Crvay  8ts.: 

Anbo  ft  Co.  (P) . 

Arm  ft  Oo.  (P) . 

Chart  ft  Oo.  (P) . 

Dl  Pund  ft  Co.  (P). 

Oarland  ft  Company  (B) . 

HUl  ft  Oo.  (P) . 

Mack  ft  Co.  (B). 

Mason  ft  Oo.  (P). 

Matusft  Co.  (B). 

Qualldex  ft  Co.  (P) . 

Swlnco  ft  Co.  (P) ,  P.O.  Box  6961. 

James.  W.  O..  ft  Oo.  (P).  P.O.  Box  3964. 

Plab  ft  Co.  (E) 

Pots  ft  Oo.  (P) . 

Robt  Oo. 

Klrbysan  Oo. 

OaJts  &  Oo. 

San  Antonio  Loan  ft  Trust  Company.  P.O. 
Box  1228.  San  Antonio.  Texas:  Denman  ft  Co 

Southern  National  Bank  921  Main  St., 
P.O   Box  3639,  Houston,  Texas  77001 : 

Adrian  ft  Company  (dJ'.O). 

Gleve  ft  Co    ( A.B.C.E) . 

Soetock  ft  Co.  (H) 

Southwest  National  Bank  of  El  Paso.  P.O 
Box  1573.  El  Paso.  TX  79946  Southwest  Com- 
pany, (C). 

Spring  Branch  Bank  8800  Katy  Preeway. 
P  O.  Box  19158.  Houston.  Texas  77024:  Branch 
ft  Co. 

State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso  P.O 
Drawer  1073.  El  Paso.  Texas: 

Noet  ft  Co. 

Stanat. 

Weano. 

Texas  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Dallas. 
Main  at  Lamar.  Dallas,  TX  75303: 

Dobbs  and  Company 

Texbank  ft  Company. 

Texas  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Dallas, 
PO  Box  6360.  Dallas.  Texas  75333  Echo  and 
Company 

Texas  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of  Dallas, 
PO   Box  6367.  Dallas.  Texas  75333    Judlco 

Texas  Commerce  Bank.  N.A  .  Commercial 
Dept  .   P  O    Box  2558.   Houston,  Texas  77001 

Appoo  (E). 

Bear  ft  Oo 

Beers  ft  Oo. 

Blehl  ft  Co. 

Celt  ft  Oo. 

Oontloo. 

Crown  Western   Inyestments,  Inc. 
Dallas  Pund. 

Daloo. 

Dave  ft  Oo. 

Deak  ft  Oo. 

Dlfoo. 

Crown  Western  Investments,  Inc. 
Diversified  Pund. 

Dlversoo. 

Drum  ft  Co. 

Impactco. 

Les  ft  Co. 

Meboo. 

Milan  ft  Oo. 

Niels  ft  Co. 

Oble  ft  Co. 

Parch  ft  Co. 

Rusk  ft  Co. 

Sumcapco. 

Swlgart  ft  Co. 

Texas  Commerce  Company. 

Texoomo. 

Tom  ft  Co. 

U8AA  Growth  Pund.  Inc. 

Usaaco. 

Voes  ft  Co. 

Tyler  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  Box  2009.  Tyler. 
Texas    Tybatco. 

United  States  National  Bank,  PO  Box  179. 
Galveston.   Texas   77560:    Usnab 

Victoria  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Victoria, 
Texas: 

Victoria  ft  Co. 

Victoria.  Colvm  ft  Co. 

Victoria,  Johnson  ft  Co. 

William  Marsh  Rice  University.  P.O.  Box 
3666,   Houston.   Texas   77001 :    WMR  ft  Co 
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Utah 

Burrows,  Smith  ft  Company,  174  8  Main 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84101 :  Elbco 

Commercial  Security  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1480, 
Ogden.  Utah :  Coaec  ft  Co 

Continental  Bank  ft  Tnist  Co.,  300  8.  M&ln 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah:  Conabatco  ft  Co. 

Plrsi  Security  Bank  of  Utah.  NA  ,  Trust 
Dept.,  P  O  Box  1660.  Ogden.  UT  84403 :  Smith 
ft  Co.  of  Ogden 

Plrst  Security  Bank  of  Utah,  N.A.,  Trust 
Dept.,  P.O  Box  1289.  79  S.  M&ln  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  UT 84110:  Smith  ft  Co. 

Tracy-Collins  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
151  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Jeffco 
Traco. 

Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1325  S. 
Main  St.SaltLake  City.  Utah  84115:  Navalco, 

Walker  ISank  ft  Trxist  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1169,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84110:  Reklaw  ft 
Company. 

Zlon's  Plrst  National  Bank,  70  E.  S.  Temple. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Brvce  ft  Co. 

Zlons  Plrst  National  Bank.  335  S.  Main  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110:  ZIPA  and  Com- 
pany. 

Vermont 

Bank  of  Waterbury.  14  S.  Main  St.,  Water- 
bury,  Vt.:  Trust  Investment  Company. 

Barre  Trust  Company.  106  N.  Main  St., 
Barre.  Vt     Bart-Co. 

ChlttendMi  Trust  Company.  133  Church 
St.,  Burlington.  Vt.; 

Oorp  ft  Oo. 

Egap  ft  Co. 

Toof  ft  Oo. 

County  National  Bank  of  Bennington,  401 
Main  St..  Bennington,  Vt  06201:  Hogel  ft 
Company  (B). 

Pranklln  County  Bank,  P.O.  Box  331,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  0S478. 

Astro  ft  Co.  (H). 

Sage  ft  Oo.  (D,  P). 

True  ft  Co.  (A,  B.  D,  E,  H) . 

George,  C.  N.  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  616, 
Brattleboro.  Vt. :  Versec  Company. 

Hackett  ft  Company,  Inc  ,  198  College  9t„ 
Burlington,  Vt.:  Hackbro.  a  Peurtnerahlp. 

Howard  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com* 
pany.  ill  Main  St.,  Burlington.  Vt.: 

Carfoas,  A. 

Howoo  Associates. 

Montpeller  Saving  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, P.O  Box  393,  Montpeller.  Vt.:  Davis  ft 
Company. 

National  Bank  of  Derby  Line.  The  Derby 
Line,    VT.    06830.:    Judsel    Associates 

National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mcmt- 
peller,  Vt  06602  :  Nallc  ft  Co. 

Proctor  Trust  Company,  Proctor,  Vt.: 

Don  Roes  Oo 

Pay  Co 

Smith  ft  Company. 

Smith,  Proctor  ft  Williams. 

Sterling  Trust  Company.  Johnson,  Vt.:  La- 
moille Company.  The. 

Trustees  of  the  Dlooeee  of  Vermont,  P.O. 
Box  671 .  Burlington,  Vt.: 

Bishop  ft  Co. 

Priest.  A.  I.  ft  Co. 

Trubell  ft  Co. 

Wilder  ft  Oo. 

Wilson  ft  Co. 

Vermont  Bank  and  Trust  Compaxiy.  600 
Main  St  .  Bennington.  Vt.  06301 : 

Benn  Company. 

Vert)ank  Company. 

Vermont  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Box 
833,  Brattleboro,  VT: 

Boro  Company. 

Brattle  Company. 

Vermont  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  (Kll- 
Unffton    Office)    P.O.    Box   99.    RuUaad,   VT: 

Kilbank  Cooipany. 

Potter  ft  Co 

Vermont  National  Bank  Trust  Dept.,  P.O. 
Box  804,  100  Main  St  ,  Brattleboro,  VT  06301: 

Stock  well  Co. 

Vemat  Company. 
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Alexandria  National  Bank    c  o  Trust  Dept 
P.O.  Box  339,  Alexandria    VA  22313     Darldro 
ft  Oo 

American  National  Bank  of  Portsmouth. 
234  Hljfh  S:  PTjrtimouth  Va  23705  Amerna 
Company 

American  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company 
336  Main  St  Drawer  191  Danville.  VA  24541 
Ambro  and  Corr^jany  lA    B    C    Hi 

Arllnjfton  Trust  Company,  Box  609,  Arling- 
ton ,  Va     Lamarbo  &  Co 

Augusta  National  Bank  of  Staunton.  PO 
».x  390.  Staunton    Va      Cash  and  Company 
Bank  of  Salem,  PO    Box  959.  Salem.  Va' 
Sfebaiik  &  Co 

Bank  of  Virginia.  800  E  Main  St  .  Rich- 
mond 14.  Va 

Bova  *  Company 
Vaba  &  Company 

Bank  of  Warwick  9fl  Main  St,  Newport 
News,  Va    23601     Bowarco 

Cassell  C  P  ft  Co  .  Inc.,  114  Third  St.,  N.E  . 
Charlottesville.  Va      Casgun  Company 

Central  National  Bank  of  Richmond.  Trust 
Dept  219  E  Broad  8t  PC  Box  1838  Rich- 
mond   VA  23216    Pel  ft  Oo    (AB) 

Citizens  Bank,  South  Hills,  Va  :  Moss  4 
Company 

Citizens  Bank  4  Trust  Company  P  O  Box 
138.  Charlottesville  Va  22903  Roby  and 
Company   (APi 

Clarendon  Trust  Company,  3192  Wilson 
Blvd  Arlington,  Va  32310  Clatco  ft  Com- 
pany 

Cralgle,  P  W  ft  Oo  ,  Inc  .  616  E  Main  St., 
Richmond.   Va  ,    23215      Craco 

Culpeper  National  Bank.  Box  371.  Cul- 
peper    Va      Culnat  ft   Company 

Diversified   Planning   Corporation,    1101    17 

St     .N  W      Washington.   DC    20036     DPC   Co 

Farmers    ft    Merchants    State    Bank,    1001 

Princess  Anne  8t  ,  Prederlcksburg.  Va     Hagas 

&  Company 

Fidelity    National    Bank     Lynchburg.    Va 
Lyna;  and  Company 

Plrst  and  Citizens  National  Bank.  531  King 
St     Alexandria.    Va 
Alexho  ft  Co. 
Chllfred  A  Co. 

First  and  Merchants  National  Bank.  801 
Main  St  Lynchburg  Va  Penaban  ft  Com- 
pany 

First  and  Merchants  National  Bank  Rad- 
ford   V»    34141     Com  ft  Company 

First    and    Merchants   National    Bank     PO 
Box  1856    Richmond,  Va   23215: 
Cash  and  Co 
Comm  ft  Co 
Map  ft  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Danvine,  341  Main 
St     Danville.  Va      Horbus  and  Companv 

First     National     Bank     of    Martinsville    ft 
Henry    County.    Church    and    Ellsworth    Sts 
PO    Box  631    Martinsville.  VA  24112: 
Comtee  Company  (D.  H) 
Plrmar  A  Company  (A,  B   C) . 
First  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia 
PO    Box  2351.  Roanoke.  Va: 
Plneb  and  Convpany. 
Sodec  ft  Company 

First     Virginia     Bank,     7306     Little     River 
Turnpike    AnnandaJe,  Va    23003 
Flpen  ft  Co    (c) . 
Mount  ft  Co    (h). 
Movna  and  Company  (A,  B   Di 
Oldom  ft  Co    (A.  B,  D) 

Plrst  Virginia  Bank  of  Tidewater  TVust 
Dept.,  129  W  Main  St  .  P  O  Box  3097  Nor- 
folk, VA  23514    Sobanco 

Oeorge  R  Goldberg,  P  O.  Box  6934  Rich- 
mond. Va    23230    Tllgold  Co 

Gerlen  ft  Co.,  A  Partnership  (bi  Oerlen  A 
Co. 

Investment  CorporaUon  of  Norfolk  216  E 
Plume  St    Norfolk,  Va     Ale  and  Company 

Investment  Corporation  of  Virginia  215  E 
Plume  St  .  Norfolk,  Va 

Cust  and   Comp>anv 

WAC  and  Company 

Investors  Security  Company,  Inc.,  110  Bank 
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St  Suffolk  Va  23434  Rawb  A  Co  e  o  Ed- 
win T  CoulbuTO.  129  N  Saratoga  St.,  Suit* 
No    1    Box  1326   Suffolk    VA 

Kaufman  Bros  .Co     P  O    Box  3335,  Norfolk 
14   Va     Keg  A  Co 

Life   Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,   914 
Capital    St.    Richmond     vk     23209: 
Dove  4  Co    (d) . 
Finch   A   Co.    (d). 
Llcova  A   Co.    (d) . 

McGulre,  Woods  A  Battle    1400  Ross  Build- 
ing   Richmond    Va    Z3219     Canterbury  A  Co 
Mountain     Trust     Bank,     PC      Box     1411 
Roanoke.     Va      24007:     Montnom     Companv 
'A-El 

National  Bank  of  Fairfax  PO  Box  243, 
Fairfax.  Va  22030:  Fairfax  A  Co. —  (A3C 
D.  H) 

National  Bank  A  Trust  Company  Box  711, 
Charlottesville.   Va,     Port   and   Company 

Old  Dominion  Investors  Trust.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box    1563,   Suffolk.   Va      Odlt    A   Co. 

Pledmoni  Trust  Bank  PC  Box  111.  Mar- 
tinsville.  VA   34112:    Piedmont   Company 

Rockingham   National   Bank     141   E.   Mar- 
ket  St.    Box    552.    Harrisonburg.   VA; 
Rock  Company  (ABF). 
Rock  Fund  a'  (H). 
Rock   Fund  B    (Hi . 

Security    Bank    and    Trust    Company,  P.O. 
Box    1478,    Danville,    Va,, 
8e banco 

Stem  and  Company. 

Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank  Lou- 
doun A  Piccadilly  Sts  ,  P  O  Box  1000.  Win- 
chester   VA   33601  : 

PAB  and  Company   (A-D). 
Shenandoah    Valley   Nominee   Corporation 
(A-D) 

South    Boston    Bank    A    Trust    Companv 
South   Boston    Va 
McWeln   A   Company 
Soban  A  Company 

Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Sec- 
ond and  Grace  Sts  PO  Box  12312  Rich- 
mond   VA  23341      Dixie   Company    (A-H) 

State    Planters    Bank    of    Commerce    and 
Trusts     PO     Box    6-E,    Richmond    14,    Va 
Hamac   and   Company 

Strader  and  Company  Inc  ,  P  O    Box  1057, 
Lynchburg.    Va     24506     Strata   A    Company 
Trust  Company  of  First  Virginia.  7205  Lit- 
tle River  Tpke  .  Annandale   Va   22003    Sabur 
ft  Co    (A3,D) 

Union  Theological  Seminary  In  Virginia, 
3401  Brook  Rd  ,  Richmond,  Va  23227  Lamore 
4  Co 

United  Virginia  Bank /'Citizens  Marine 
',  Trust  Dept  ,  P  O  Box  980.  Newport  News 
Va  23607    Wythe  ft  Co 

United  Virginia  Bank.'Tlrst  NaUonal.  'c 
Trust  Dept,  PO  Box  678,  Lynchburg  Va 
24605 

Ftmabank  and  Company, 
Qllsac  and  Company 

United  Virginia  Bank  National  Valley, 
Drawer  1269.  Staunton.  Va  24401  Nava  Com- 
pany I  ABDFi 

United  Virginia  Bank  of  WUliamsburg. 
Trust  Dept  .  PO  Box  200.  Williamsburg,  Va 
23186    PenwU  (ABHi 

United    Virginia    Bank  Seaboard    National 
Trust  Dept .  5  Main  Plaza  East.  Norfolk.  Va 
Mop  ft  Co 
Pom  ft  Co 

United  Virginia  Bank  'State  Planters,  Box 
6     E      Trust     Dept       Richmond      Va      23214 
Hamac  A  Company 

Virginia  National  Bank.  PO  Box  107S 
Bristol,  Va  24201     Zyzco 

Virginia  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box  512,  Har- 
risonburg. Va   22801 
Arloo 
Norva 

Virginia    National    Bank.    Box    381,   Char- 
lottesville. Va    22902 
Rlva  4  Company 
Waby  4  Company 

Virginia    National    Bank     P  O     Box    3000. 
Norfolk    Va  23514    Aab  A  Co. 
Baw  ft  Co. 
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Vac  A  C<5mpany 

Virginia  Trust  C'Ompany,  821  E  Main  St., 
Richmond    Va  .   Salex   and   Company. 

Wheat  A  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1357,  Richmond. 
Va     Wheat  ft  Co. 

Willis,  Kenny  ft  Ayers  Inc  ,  205  W  FrankUn 
St..   Richmond   Va      Wak   A   Company 

Washington 

Baker- Boyer  National  Bank  of  Walla  WaJla 
PO  Box  1477  Walla  Walla,  Wash  99362 
Boyer  A  Co    1A.B.CX)) 

Bank  of  California,  N:A     P  O   Box  3096,  816 
Second   Ave,  Seattle,   WA  98104 
Calsea  ft  Co    (P) 

Mac  Klntosh  Partnership   The  lAB) 
Trt  Cal  A  Co   (  D  I 

Bank  of  California,  NA  ,  1011  Pacific  Ave., 
Tacoma  1 ,  Wash      Anderson  Partnership 

BelUngham  National  Bank   101  E  Holly  St  , 
Belllngham,  Wash      Chinook  Company  'The. 
Everett   Trust   A   Sartngs    Bank     PO    Box 
69   Everett   Wash   98201 
Bverbanc  A  Company 
Everfund  ft  Company. 
Eversav  A  Company 
Evertrust  ft  Company 

Jc*in  R  Lewis  Inc  .  1001  Pourth  Ave.,  Rm. 
4036,   Seattle.  Wash    98104:    Lewis   Co 

Laird,  Norton  Trust  Comp>any  1616  Norton 
Bldg     Seattle.  Wash    98104     I>rlal  A   Co 

National    Bank    of    Commerce    of    Seattle, 
P.O   Box  3966.  Seattle,  WA  98134 
Def  4  Co 
Maxban  4  Co. 
Naboc  ft  Co. 
Ney  ft  Co,  (f). 
Odagft  Co 

National    Bank    of    Commerce    of    Seattle. 
Yakima  Branch.  Trust  Dept  ,   102  E   Taklma 
Avenue.  PO    Box   136    Yakima,  Wash    98901 
Yaka  A  Co 

National    Bank    of    Washington.    PO     Box 
180.  Chehalls,  Wash      Branches,  S    W    ft  Co. 
National    Bank    of    Washington,    Yakima. 
Wash, :  Branch.  Y  V  ft  Oo 

National  Bank  of  Washington.  Tacoma. 
PO  Box  1631.  Tacoma  1.  Wash.:  Bohn,  DlUe 
ft  Jensen.  Nat  B  Wash  ft  Co 

Nelson.  Martin  A  Co  ,  Inc  355  While  Bldg.. 
Seattle.  WA  98101     Nelson.  Martin  O 

Old   National  Bank  of  Washington,   Trust 
Dept.   W    428  Riverside  Ave     PO    Box    1516, 
Spokane.  Wash    99210. 
Corpen  ft  Co 
H  R  Ten  ft  Co. 
Olban  ft  Co 
Spakco 

Pacific  National  Bank  of  Seattle,  PO    Box 
160.  Seattle.  Wash   98111. 
HolUday  Company. 
Pacnat  Company 
U.N   Banks 

Coffman-Etobson  Banking  Center,  P  O   Box 
180,    Chehalls,   WA   98632:    Branches    S    W 
A  Co-(Bl 

P  O  Box  497.  Yakima,  WA  98901  Y  V 
Branch  A  Co    1  A.  B   C   D.  Ei 

Pacific  National  Bank  of  Washington,  c  c 
Trust  Dept  .  P  O  Box  1997  Tacoma  Wash 
98401. 

Bohne.  Dllle  ft  Jensen  (B). 
Inland  Empire  Co    (B). 
Nat  B  Wash  ft  Co   (H) 
S  W  Branches  ft  Co   (B) 
Y  V  Branch  ft  Oo    (B) 
Peoples  National  Bank  of  Washington,  P.O 
Box  720,  Seattle,  Wash  9811 1 
Oples.  P.E  and  Oo. 
P  B  ft  Co.  (H). 
Peblt  ft  Co.  (C), 
Sift  ft  Company  (C) 

Pudget  Sound  National  Bank.  1119  Pacific 
Ave  ,  Tacoma.  WA  98402     Sound  A  Co 

Puget  Sound  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box  1654, 
Tacoma,  Wash  98401 
Ogden  and  Van  Arnam 
Puso  A  Co 

Seattle-First    National   Bank,   1001   Pourth 
Ave    Seattle,  Wash   98104 
Belfirst  A  Co   ( B  1 
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PO  Box  13M7  (98111). 

ButtOQWood  (D). 

Buroun  Jk  Co.  (P) . 

PlnttMUik  A  Co.  (F). 

Puiiatlon  &  Co.  (F) . 

IncgrowftCo.  (f). 

InfundftCo.  (H). 

MetflntACo.  (B). 

O'KAne.  SJ>.,  and  Company  (A-D) 

Saflnaco  (P). 

8«anrst&Co.  (A-D). 

S«atel&Co.  (C). 

State  &  Co.  (D), 

VnntcCo.  (D). 

Ualven  *  Co.  (P). 

Seattle-Plrst  National  Bank.  P.O  Box  1446 
Spokane,  Wa  99310  OKane.  8.  P.  and  Com- 
pany 

Seattle  Tnist  and  Savings  Ban  it  804  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  Seattle,  WA  98104 

Cogawell  ft  Co. 

Judoon  gc  Co. 

Panons&Co. 

Seatnut  (%. 

Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  lioi 
Second  Ave..  Seattle.  Waah  9«10l  WMSB  A 
Co. 

Washington   Trust   Bank,    ^o    Truat   Dent 
PO    Box  2127.  Spokane.  WA  99310    Wabanc 
&  Co 

Whitman  CoUege.  Walla  WaUa.  Waah 
99363.  Whltco. 

Yakima  Branch  NaUonal  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Seattle.  PO  Box  136.  Yakima 
Wash     Yakaft  Co. 

West  Virf;inia 
Bank  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  Ave    & 
Roane  St..  Charleston.  W    Va   25302    Baweva 
&Co. 

Charleston  National  Bank,  201  Capital  St 
PO   Box  1113.  Charleston.  WV  26324 

Burke  &  Co.  (B). 

Cfd  4  Co.  (H). 

Plaza  Sc  Co.  (ABD). 

Shel  (CH). 

Commercial  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
41S  Market  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  36101 
Webco  and  Company. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Keyser 
Box  630.  Keyser.  W   Va     Par-Mer-Co 

First  Huntington  National  Bank,  Fourth 
Ave.  &  Tenth  St ,  P  O.  Box  170.  Huntington 
WV  2S707:  Plhuna  Associates  (BCH) 

First  National  Bank  of  Bluefleld,  Box  1559 
Bluefleld.  W    Va.:   Plrstblue  and  Co. 

Flat  Top  National  Bank.  Cor.  Federal  & 
Raleigh  Sta  ,  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.:  Flatop  and 
Company 

Guyan  Eagle  Investment  Company,  Hunt- 
ington. W    Va      Guyan  (To 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
P.O.  Box  393,  Charleston  23,  W.  Va. :  Kanabco 
Company. 

Kanawha  Valley  Bank.  P  O.  Box  1793 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25326 :  Kaw  &  Co. 

McDowell  County  National  Bank.  Box  549 
Welch.  WV  34801:  Alpa  &  Company  (a,  b. 
d.  h) . 

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Trust  Dept 
One  Commerce  8q.,  P.O.  Box  633.  Charleston 
W  Va   25322: 

Dawson  Sc  Co. 

NB  of  C  A  Co. 

Parkersburg  National  Bank.  514  Market  St 
Parkersburg.  W    Va    26101:   Parbank  Co. 

Peoples  Bank  of  Charles  Town.  PO  Box 
361.  Charles  Town.  W   Va.  25414:  Lee  &  Lee 

Sectirlty  National  Bank  b  Trust  (Company 
1114  Market  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va   36003 

Separ  Company  (H). 

S  N  B  Company 

West  &  Co.  (E). 

Twentieth  Street  Bank.  1956  Third  Ave 
Huntington.  W.Va.  25703:  Prunty  b  Co.   (H) 

Wheeling  Dollar  Savings  &  Trust  Co..  Trust 
Dept.  1316  Market  St..  Wheeling,  W  Va 
26003 

Able  ft  Co.  (H). 

Baker  ft  Co.  (H). 

Doc  ft  CO.  (C). 
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DoUlng  ft  Co. 

Wood  County  Bank.  P.O.  Box  1587 
Parkersburg,  W  Va.  36101 : 

W.  C.  B.  ft  Co. 

Wood  ft  Co 

Wiaconsin 

American  Bank  nad  Trust  Company,  441 
Main  St.  Racine.  Wise  :   Amtro  ft  Co. 

American   City   Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  740  N. 
Planklnton    Ave.    Milwaukee.    Wise     53303 
Cl banco  Company. 

American  State  Bank.  740  N.  Planklnton 
Ave..  Milwaukee.  Wise.:  Riley  ft  Company 

Appleton  State  Bank.  Appleton.  Wlac  • 
.Vsboa 

Bank  of  Madison.  1  W  Main  St.,  Madison  3 
Wise.:  Bomad  and  Oo. 

Bank  of  Milwaukee  ft  Trust  Company,  435 
E.  Mawjn  St..  Milwaukee,  Wise  53202  BMT 
ft  Co 

The  Belolt  State  Bank,  Box  990.  Belolt 
Wise.    Street  ft  Oo. 

Bingham,  Sheldon  ft  Co    Pirst   Wisconsin 
National    Bank    Bldg  .    Milwaukee    2.    Wise 
Bingham.  Wilbur  O 

Citizens   Bank  of  Sheboygan,  Seventh  St. 
ft   Wisconsin   Ave.,  Sheboygan,   Wise    63082 
CItba  ft  Company 

Citizens  National  Bank  of  Lake  Geneva.  401 
Broad  St..  Lake  Geneva.  Wlac  53147  Kull 
ft  Co. 

City  Bank  of  Portage,  Portage.  Wljc 
53901:   Clbco 

Denlson.  H.  C.  Co..  Security  Bank  Bldg 
Sheboygan.  Wlac.  63081 :  Hohako  ft  Co. 

East  Wisconsin  Trustee  Company,  935  s. 
Eighth  St..  Manitowoc,  Wlac  :  BJl.T. 
Company. 

Employers  Mutuals  Retirement  Trust.  407 
Grant  St.,  Wausau.  Wise.,  Grant  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bank,  Port  Atkinson 
Wise. :  Ftrfor  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank.  100  W  Milwaukee  St.. 
Janesvllle.  Wise. :  Plrlan  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Racine.  500  Wisconsin  Aye..  Racine  Wise 
53403: 

Carif  ft  Co.  (BD). 

Flrac  4  Co    (A). 

Flrbon  and  Company  (H) 

Natstock  and  Company  (H). 

Probond  ft  Co.  (H). 

Prostock  ft  Co.  (H). 

First  National  Bank  In  Oshkosh,  PO  Box 
280.  Oshkoah.  Wise.:  Flrkosh  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Appleton,  Trust 
Dept,  200  W  College  Ave..  Appleton,  WI 
54911:  Foat  ft  Co 

First  National  Bank  of  Kenosha.  5623  Sixth 
Ave.  Kenoeha,  Wise    53141:  Nolt  ft  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  Neenah  Neenah 
Wise.  54966: 

Almy  ft  Co. 

Draw  ft  <3o. 

Hard  ft  Co 

Men  ft  (^. 

Newo  ft  Co. 

Shap  ft  Co. 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  RIpon,  Rlpon,  Wlac  : 
Flnabor  and  Company. 

First  National  Bank  of  Stevens  Point.  519 
Main  St.,  Stevens  Point.  Wise  .  First  Point 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Waukesha.  831  N. 
Grand  Ave  .  Waukesha.  Wise 

Taasell  ft  Oo. 

Wanaco  ft  Co. 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank,  PO  Box 
1271.  Madison,  Wise.  63701: 

Amfom  ft  Ck>. 

Flrmad  ft  Co 

Forward  ft  Co. 

Rural  ft  Co 

Vilas  ft  Co. 

Warf  ft  Co.  (Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation) 

WUfund  ft  Co. 

Wisllfe  ft  CO 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwau- 
kee, 743  N.  Water  St.,  MUwaukee.  Wise.  63301 : 

N  N  A  Co. 
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Noretco  ft  Co. 
Prosit  ft  Co. 
Sureoo  ft  Co. 

First  Wisconsin  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box 
2064.    736    N.    Water   St..    Milwaukee,    Wlac. 
53301: 
Band  ft  Co.  ( ABC ) . 
Wist  ft  Co.  (H). 

General  Investment  Partnership.  Suite  460. 
611  E.  Wisconsin  Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wlac. 
53203:   General  Investment  Partnership. 

Kellogg-Cltlzens  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
670,  Green  Bay,  Wise.  54306: 
E>or  and  Company. 
Kelflx  Company 
Kelleck  Company. 

La  Croese  Trust  Company.  311  Main  St.. 
Box  981.  La  Croese,  Wise.  54601  Latruco  and 
Company. 

Madison   Bank   &  Trust  Company.  23   W. 
Main  St.,  Madison  1.  Wise: 
Mabat  ft  Company 
Rerco  ft  Company 

Marine     National     Exchange     Bank,     One 
Marine  Plaza.  Sillwaukee.  Wlac.  63201; 
Clark  ft  Co 
Marbond  &  Co. 
Smith,  Jones  ft  Company. 
Marine   National    Bank   of   Neenah,   Trust 
Dept  ,  101  East  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  Neenah.  Wlac 
54956     Nambon. 

Marshall  A  Haley  Bank,  770  N.  Water  St 
Milwaukee.  WI  63203: 

Marll  ft  Co.  (A.  B.  D,  P,  H).  Wlscansln 
Fund.  Inc. 

Merchanu  ft  Savings  Bank,  PO  Box  660 
Janesvllle.   Wise.:    Merchants  Trust  ft  Co. 

Milwaukee  Journal  Company.  330  W.  State 
St.   Milwaukee,  Wise.:    Jemp  ft  Company. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  MUwaukee  1,  Wise.: 
Senoo. 

Milwaukee  Western  Bank,  6001  W    Capitol 

Dr.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  63216:   MUbank  ft  Co. 

Oakland  Avenue  Company.  Suite  450.  611 

E.   Wisconsin   Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wise.  63203: 

Oakland  Avenue  Company. 

Oconomowoc  Canning  Company,  Employ- 
ees Profit-Sharing  and  Retirement  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  348.  Oconomowoc.  Wise   53066:  OCCOPS. 
Oshkosh   National   Bank.  Oshkosh,   Wlac.: 
Waugoo  ft  Co 

Peoples  Marine  Bank  of  Green  Bay.  Trust 
Dept,  PO  Box  10291.  300  S  Adams  St, 
Green  Bay.  Wise.  54301 :  Baybanc  ft  Co 

Rahr  Malting  Co.  c/o  Guldo  R.  Rahr, 
Manitowoc.  Wise.:  Rahrco 

Rock  County  Savings  &  Trust  Company, 
One  S  Main  St .  Box  709,  Janesvllle,  Wise. 
53546:   Rocco  Trust  ft  Co     (A-C.  H) . 

Security  Plrst  National  Bank.  603  N.  Eight 
St  ,  P  O  Box  328,  Sheboygan.  WI  63081 : 
Senab  and  Co. 

Security    SUte    Bank.    1966    Atwood   Ave.. 
Madison.  Wise  : 
Seco  ft  Company. 
Secxirestate  and  Company. 
Trey  CO  ft  Company. 

Sheboygan  Trust  Company.  P.O.  Box  128. 
Sheboygan.   Wise  :    PllUng.  Milton. 

Sheboygan  Trust  Company.  R.  <t3  (Simny- 
slde),  Sheboygan.  Wlac.:  Porter.  Col.  Ray- 
mond E. 

Toee  ft  Co.,  6301  W.  Mill  Rd.,  Milwaukee. 
Wise  53318    Toee  ft  Co. 

University  State  Bank.  P  O.  Box  330,  Oreen 
Bay.   Wise     5305:    Artco   ft   Lloyd 

Whiteflsh  Bay  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  177  E. 
Stiver  Spring  Drive.  Milwaukee,  Wise  53217: 
Delwin  ft  Co. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation, 
506  N.  Walnut  St..  Madison  1.  Wlac.:  Warf 
ft  Co 

Wiaconsin     Valley     Trust     Company,     600 
Third  St  .  PO   Box  209,  Wausau.  Wlac.  64401 : 
Mobey  ft  Company  (C) . 
WTVOO-D  (H). 
WrVCO-L  (H). 
wrVCO-Y  (D). 
Woodson  YMCA. 
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Bank  of  <3onimerre.  Trust  Dept..  P.O.  Box 
3007.  Sheridan,  Wyo  82801  Saal  ft  Co 
(ABH) . 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Wyoming.  PO  Box  1768.  Cheyenne  WY 
83001 :  Truco  of  Wyoming 

Plrst  Natlona;  Banlt  of  Casper.  P  O.  Box 
40,  Casper.  WY  82601     Pircasper  ft  Co. 

Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2718,  Casper    Wtc      Secoo  &   Co 

Wjromlng  National  Bank  of  Casper,  Drawer 
971.  Casper    Wyo      Wynboc  &  Co 

OrrrsiDE  thi  United  Statis 

Bermuda 

Bank  of  Bermuda.  Ltd.  Hamilton, 
Bermuda: 

Murdock  &  Oo. 

Robinson  &  Oo 

B^Ush  West  Indies 

Bahania  Centra;  Trust  Co  .  Nassau.  Ba- 
hama   Br:'.:.sh   Weet   Indlee     Mahogij.  Ltd 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Brltl.sh  West  Iiidlee     Nasc<,  &  C<; 

Butlers  Bank  Limited,  Charles  St  ,  PO 
Box  981,  Nassau.  N.P  .  Bahamas  ChurchlU  ft 
Co. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bonk  of  Commerce,  Bay 
ft  Parliament  Sts.,  Nassau,  Bahamas    B  W  I 
Canbank  Nominees   (Nassau)    Limited 

Royal  Bank  of  Oanada,  Nassau,  Bahama 
British!  West  Indiee 

Nominees  i  Bahamas)  Ltd 

Roynas  &  Co 

Trust  Ct>rporatlon  of  Bahamas  Limited, 
P.O.  Box  288  Nassau.  Bahamas.  British  West 
Indies    JotJiro  &  Co. 

Canada 

Anglo  Hurronlan  Ltd..  Star  Bldg  ,  Toronto. 
Canada:  Anoo. 

Bank  of  Canada.  OtUwa.  Canada:  Stephen- 
son. Norton  ft  Mowers. 

Bank  of  England,  Dominion  Sq  ,  Montreal, 
Canada:  Speeds  ft  Company. 

Bank  of  Montreal     119   St.   James  St.   W 
Montreal  1,  Canada 

B&nkmont  ft  Co. 

Pound  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  600-520  Granville,  Van- 
couver   B    C  .  Canada     Grant  ft  Co 

Head  OfBce  Securities  Dept  .  129  St.  James 
St.  W  ,  Montreal.  Que  .  Canada     Mont  ft  Co. 

St.  Peter  ft  St.  James  Sts    Branch,  288  St. 
James     St.     W.,     Montreia;      Que.     Canada 
Crouch  ft  Co. 

C.I.L  Branch,  630  Dorchester  Blvd.,  W., 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada:  Sunmont  ft  Co. 

Stock  Exchange  Branch,  800  Victoria  Sq 
Montreal  1.  P.Q.,  Canada:  Pratt  ft  Co. 

Sun  Life  Building  Branch.  Dominion  Sq.. 
Montreal  2.  Que..  Canada     Barlow  ft  Co. 

Drummond  ft  St  Catherine  Streets  Branch, 
1306  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal  2, 
Canada    Cains  ft  Co 

140  Ellgth  Ave.,  W.,  Calgary,  Alba.,  Oanada 
Morley  ft  Co. 

Cor.  HollU  ft  George  Su  ,  HaJlfax,  N.S . 
Canada :  Troop  &  Co. 

Cot  Main  &  James  Sts.,  Hamilton.  Ont., 
Canada:  Taylor  ft  Co. 

Wellington  ft  O'Connor  Sts.,  Ottawa, 
Canada:   Bailey  ft  Company. 

King  ft  Bay  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada: 

Arthur  ft  Co. 

Lake  ft  Co. 

King  ft  Yonge  Sts.  Branch.  Toronto,  Ont., 
Oan€ula :  Brooks  ft  Co. 

Peel  Street  Branch,  3006  Peel  St.,  Montreal, 
Oanada :  Carter  &  Co. 

116  St.  Peter  St.,  Quebec,  Canada:  Orac  ft 
Co. 

500-620  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Canada:  Grant  ft  Co. 

1335  Douglas  St.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  <^nada 
Chalk  ft  Co. 

Cor  Portage  Ave  ft  Main  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Blan.,  Canada:  Klrby  &  Co. 
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Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax,  N£.,  Canada 
Halsco  &  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont  ,  Caiiada     Hamsco  &  Co 
437  St    James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada    Mon- 
sco  &  Co 

Ottawa,  Canada  Bansco  &  Co  r3  ac, 
Ottsco  ft  Co 

Main  Branch  King  &  Bay  Sts,,  Toronto, 
Canada     Bansco  ft  Co, 

44  King  St.,  W.,  Tornoto,  Canada  Bansco  & 
Oo.  r^e. 

Queen  &  McCaul  Branch,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Bansco  cSc  C-o    r  2  a  c 

Assistant  Supervisor  In  Trvist  Head  OfBce. 
King  &  Bay  Sts  .  Toronto,  Canada  Diae, 
John  C, 

St    John.  N.B..  Canada:   Joneco  &  Co 
Investment  Dept  ,  44  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto, 
Canada:  Pensco  ft  Co 

Vancouver,  BC  .  Canada     Vansco  ft  Co 

Winnipeg,  Man  .  Canada    Wlnsco  ft  Co 

Banque  Canadienne  Natlonale.  Place 
d'Armes.  Montreal,  Que  ,  Canada  Baal&ga  ft 
C  impany 

BrauJt,  Guy,  Chaput,  Inc  612  St  James  St  . 
W  ,  Montreal  3,  Que  ,  Canada      Braucha  &  Co 

Brewls  ft  White  Limited  146  Yonge  St 
Toronto  1,  Ont  ,  Canada     Brewlt  ft  Cc 

Canada    Permanent    Trust    Company     600 
Dorchester  Bl%d  ,  W  ,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
Dormac  Company.  Ltd 

Canada  Trust  Company  110  Yonge  St., 
Toronto    Ontario    Canada    Canco  ft  Co 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Trust  Co  25 
King  St.,  West  Toronto,  Canada:  Sponge  & 
Co. 

320  Bay  St  .  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada 
Canperm  &  Co 

5100  Prince  St  ,  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  Can- 
ada   Halperm  ft  Co 

30  Metoalf  St  ,  Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada: 
Ottaperm  &  Co. 

433  Portage  Ave  .  Wlnnepeg,  Manitoba. 
Canada    Wlnperm  &  Co 

455  Granville  St,  Vancouver,  B.C.:  Van- 
perm  &  Co 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  0>mmerce.  1155 
Dorchester  Blvd  ,  W  ,  P  O  Box  6003,  Mon- 
treej,  P  Q    Canada    Gore  Co 

King  ft  Germain  St.  John,  N3  .  Canada 
Sea  Co 

25  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Gee  ft  Co 

309  Eighth  Ave..  S.W..  Calgary,  Alta., 
Canada    Bow  Co. 

Hastings  ft  Granville  Sts.  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Canada    Ward  ft  Co. 

389   Main  St.,  Winnipeg    Man     Oanada 

Group  ft  Oo. 

West  ft  Co 

St  James  &  McGlll  Sts  .  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada:   Lmboc  &  Co 

266  St  James  St,.  W,  Montreal.  PQ. 
Canada  Imbank  Nominees,  Limited.  Lom- 
bard &  Co 

King  ft  Bay  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada: 
Bay  ft  Co. 

King  ft  Victoria  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  Can- 
ada: Tronbar  &  Co, 

Howe  ft  Pender.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada: 
Vanbar  ft  Co. 

Edmonton,  Alba    Canada    Bar  Co. 

Collier,  Norrls  ft  Qulnlan  Limited,  800  Dor- 
chester Blvd   W  ,  Montreal  101.  Ont   Canada 
Cc^nor  ft  Ca 

Continental  Investment  Corporation  lim- 
ited. 809  Hall  Bldg  ,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Can- 
ada   Convesto 

Crown  Trust  Company,  Brantford,  Ont., 
Canada:  Trus  Co  *3 

Calgary,  Alba.,  Canada:  Trus  Co.  #6. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada :  Trus  Co.  #7. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada    TVus  Co.  #8, 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Trus  Co. 

Trus  Co.  m. 

Trus  Co  #3. 

Vancouver.  BC,  Canada:  TVus  Co.  #9. 

Windsor,  Ont..  Canada:  Trus  Oo.  #4. 
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Winnipeg.  Man..  Canada    TVus  Oo,  Hb. 

Domlnlck  Corporation  of  Canada,  Place 
Vilie  Marie,  Montreal  2.  Canada:  Wldman  ft 
Company. 

Gulf  Securities  Corp..  1046  Peel  St.,  Mon- 
treal   Que    Canada    Arfred  ft  Company 

Hall  Securities  Limited.  789  W  Pender  St  , 
Vancouver    1.   BC.   Canada:    Hallvan   ft   Co 

International  Trust  Company.  1016  Beaver 
Hall  HUl.  Montreal.  Que,  Canada:  Oramont  ft 
Co 

International  TVust  Company.  101  Rich- 
mond St  ,  W  .  Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada.  Grator  ft 
Co. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Canada.  491  Victoria 
Sq..  Montreal  1,  Que.,  Canada  Mermon  ft 
Co. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Canada,  210  Bay  St  . 
Toronto.  Ont  ,  Canada:   Mertor  ft  Co. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Canada.  640  Burrard 
St  .  Vancouver.  BC  ,  Canada:   Mervan  ft  Co 

Montreal  TVust  Company,  15  King  Street 
W  ,  Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada:    Montowr  ft  Co 

Montreal  Trust  Company,  43  King  St..  8t 
John,  N    B  ,  Canada     Monthrun  ft  Co. 

Montreal  Trust  Company,  466  Howe  8l 
Vancouver   B  C  ,  Canada.  Monvan  ft  Co 

Montreal  Trust  Company.  P.O,  Box  1900, 
Station  B  Montreal  2,  Q^e  ,  Canada 

Donaldson  ft  Green. 

Moncus  ft  Co. 

Monray  ft  Co. 

Natlona]     TYust     Company,     Limited,     330 
Eighth  Ave  ,  S  W  .  Calgary.  Alberta.  Canada 
Cal  guard  ft  Co 

National  Trust  Company  Limited,  Box  4074, 
Terminal  A  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Guardtor  ft  Co. 

Tt)rguard  ft  Co 

Odlam  Brown  Investments  Ltd..  470  Oran- 
vUle  St  .  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada:  Obll  ft 
Co. 

Bead,  Thomas  B  .  602  W  Hastings  St  . 
Vancouver,   BC  .   Oanada     Burland  ft   Oo 

Royai  Bank  of  Canada  411  Eighth  Ave. 
W.,  Calgary    Alba     Canada     Roycal  ft  Co 

19  George  St.,  Halifax,  N.8.,  Oanada  Koy- 
fax  ft  Co 

1023  Jasper  Ave..  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada: 
Royed  ft  Co 

360  St  James  St  .  W  Montreal,  Que..  Oan- 
ada:  Royjames  ft  Cc 

P  O    Box  6007    Montreal,  Que..  Oanada: 

Roycan  ft  Co 

Roythree  &  Co 

22  king  St.,  St.  John,  VS..  Canada  Royjon 
ft  Co. 

94  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont  .  Canada  Roy- 
ott  ft  Co. 

20  King  St    W.,  Toronto,  Canada: 
Roytor  ft  Co. 

Roytor  ft  Oo.  #1  a/c. 

Roytor  ft  Co  #61  a  c 

Bay  &  Temperance  SLs  Toronto  Canada- 
Roytor  &  Co  iTlO  a  c 

Yonge  ft  Richmond  Sts  ,  Toronto.  Canada 
Roytor  ft  Ck)  #12  a  c 

111  Queen  St.,  Charlottetown.  P.EJ  :  Roy- 
town  ft  Co 

111  St  Cl&lr  Ave..  W.,  Tortono,  Canada: 
R<:)ytor  &  Co  iri5  a   c 

685  W  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver.  B.C..  Oan- 
ada    Royvan  &  CX). 

504  Main  St  .  Winnipeg,  Man  Canada 
Roywin  ft  Co 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  King  ft  Yonge  Sts  , 
Toronto,  Canada    Royyonge  ft  Co 

Royal  TVuEt  Company  Box  730,  Place 
d  Armes  Montreal  1   Que    Canada: 

Bart  A-  Co 

Ells  ft  Comp>any 

Gilbert  Sectintles  Limited. 

Goodwin  ft  Company 

606  Seventh  Ave  ,  SW  .  Calgary  Alba 
Canada 

Baync  ft  Company 

Richardson  ft  Company 

97  Queen  St  ,  Charlottetown,  Pi  J.: 

Bentiey  ft  Co. 
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10039  J>sp«r  Atc     Edmonton,  Alb*.: 

Kdcan  A  Comptiny 

Idua  4t  Company 

S4  King  3t    E  Hamilton.  Ont.: 

Adams  ft  Com  par.  V 

Henderson  *  Company 

30   y    Cumberland   3t  ,  Port  Arthur.  Ont.: 

Colley  A  €'-• 

Omar  ft  Co 

380  Dundas  St  .  London.  Ont.: 

Oaznznls  ft  Co 

Ronfred  ft  Company 

ISChikeSt   Halifax.  Not*  Sootla: 

OaJdwell  ft  Co 

Judge  ft  Co 

74  Metcalfe  St  .  Ottawa.  Ont..  OuuMla: 

Loa  ft  Co 

LyntoQ  ft  Company 

96  Ste  .Anne  8t   Quebec   Canada: 

Bumalde  ft  Co 

Clint  ft  Co 

M  King  8t    W  Toronto   Canada 

Brant  InTestments  l.lmive<J 

Lancaster  ft  Com  pan  v 

Royai   Trust   Company    636  W    Pender  8t 
Vancouver   B  C     Canada 

1306      Oovemment      8t       Victoria,      B.C. 
Canada 
Clac»  ft  Co. 

Tuc*  ft  Co. 

M  Pnnoe  W.aiam  St..  St.  John  H-B.: 
Brodle  ft  Oo 
P\jbllco»er  ft  Co 

Ml  Duckwortft  St  .  8t  John's  Nfld.: 
Colbourne  ft  Company. 
Prencli  ft  Company 

750  Spadlna  Creecent,  E  .  Saskatoon.  Sask.; 
Doornberg  ft  Company 
Bvans  ft  Company 
*M  Main  St     W'.nnlpeg    Uan.: 
L*Tor  ft  Company 
Lonjfvale  ft  C<.>cnp«.nv 

Sun  TYust  Company  Montreal  Canada 
Viberto   inc 

Taronto-Domlnion  Bank.  340  St  Janaes  St 
Monteral   Canada    D<  mmont  ft  Co 

,St  James  ft  McOl!;  ais  Montreal  Canada 
Montor  Company 

S8  Yonge  3t  Toronto,  Canada  Oomhead 
ft  Co 

King  ft  Tounge  Stts  .  Toronto,  Canada 
DomtoT  Company 

King  ft  Bay  sts    Toronto,  CaDAdA: 
Ban  tor  Company 
Torbay  Company 

1261  Peel  3t  »t  St  Catherine  St  .  Montreal, 
Canada    Peelmcnt  Company 

Trust  ft  Quar»n:y  Co  ,  Ltd  .  Toronto,  C»- 
aady    Triia  ft  Company 

Wills.  Blckle  ft  Company.  Limited  Box  32 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre,  Toronto  ;  Can- 
ada   Blckle  4  Co 

England 

Bankers  Trust  Company  »  Queen  Victoria 
3t     London    S  C    4    England     Mellows  ft  Co 

Bank  of  Londor.  ft  South  America,  Ltd., 
40M  Queen  Victoria  St  London  EC,  4, 
England    Bolsa  Nominees  Limited 

Bank  of  Montreal  Theadneedle  St  ,  London, 
England 

Atlantic  Nominees  Limited. 

Park  ft  Co 

Bank  of  New  York  147  leaden  hall  St  , 
London  EC  3  England  Bank  of  .New  York 
Nominees  Ltd 

Bank   of   Nova  Scotia.   34-36  Walbrook  8t 
London,       EC       4.      England        Scotlabank 
Nominees  Ltd 

Canadian  Imp«r.a<  Bank  of  Commerce.  2 
Lombard  St  .  London  E  C  3.  England  Can- 
bank  Nominees  Limited 

Chartered  Bank  S8  Bishops  date,  London 
B  C   3,  England    Tonkard  ft  Gordon 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  London  England 
Cha«e  Nominees    Ltd 

First  National  City  Bank.  36  Bishops  Oate. 
London    England    NCB   Trust  Ltd. 

Olyn  Mills  ft  Co  ,  87  Lombard  St..  London, 
B.C.  S.  England    Olyns  Nomlneea  Ltd. 
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Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  7 
Princes  St    London,  B.C.  3,  England: 

Davidson  ft  Co. 

Hancver  Nomlneea,  Ltd 

.Martins  Bank  Ltd  ,  3  Change  Alley.  London 
EC    J    Bi'.icland     Lombard  St    Nominees  Ltd 

Midland  Bant  Limited  5  Princes  8t  .  Lon- 
don   E  C    '2    Eng.and 

Midland   Ba.-.t     Princes  Street). 

Nominees  Limited 

Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust  Company.  33 
Lombard  St     London  ECS    England    Murley 

at  Oo 

Boyal  Bank  of  Canada,  6  Lowthbury  Lon- 
<k3n.  EC    3    England     Roycan  Nominee*  Ltd 

Royal  Trust  Comfjany  3  St  James  s  Sq  . 
laondon.  SW  l,  England  Roy  Nominees 
Limited 

Toronto- Dominion  Bank,  8  King  William 
St.,  London  BC  4,  England:  Oomlnbank 
Nominees  Limited 

We«tml.i.ster  Bank.  Ltd  ,  34  Throgn>orton 
St.,  London    EC    3    England:  Casael  ft  Co 

We«tmiiist«.-  Bar;*  Ltd  31  Lombard  8t  , 
London,  EC  3.  England  Weetstock  Nocnlnees 
Ltd 

Westminster  Bank  Ltd  .  41  Lowthbury. 
London.   EC    3    England 

Control  Noml.'iees  Ltd 

West  Nomlneea  Ltd 

Guyana 
Royal   Bank   of   Canada,   38  39   Wat«r   St, 
Georgetown.  Guyana    Roydem  Nominees  Ltd 

Netherlmnds 

Rot'.erdaiHAche     Bank     N  V,     Amsterdam. 
Netherlands     Determeyer    Weallngh  ft  Zoon 
Scotland 

Scotland  Bank  Ltd.,  Prvatwlck,  Scotland 
Dtxon,  AJ  ft  Co 

PAST     m  — *U>HASmCAl.     LIST     or     INTMSTMaNT 

TitTrrs.   ictrrr^i.  rr-wos  todwdations    rrr 

wrTH    VOMINKIS 

Abacus  Pund  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  33  Wall  3t.,  New  York, 
N  Y    10015    Scott  ft  Co 

Aberdeen  Pund.  The  Trust  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  35  Journal  3q  ,  Jersey  City  6 
N  J      Tru  ft  Co 

Admiralty  Pund,  Bank  of  California.  PO 
Box  80477.  Loa  Angeles,  Calif  90060  Seaplan 
ft  Co 

.\dvisers  Fund  Inc  Irving  TYust  Company, 
1    Wall  St     New  York    15    N  Y       Llnd  ft  Co 

Affiliated  Fund  Lnc  Morgan  Ouaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  23  Wall  St, 
New   York.   N  Y     10015     Douglass  ft   Co 

Agefund.  Inc  Bank  of  California,  N  A  . 
Mutual  Funds  Division.  4O0  California  St, 
San  Francisco,   Calif    M12C     Oemfuiid  *  Co. 

Alaska  Title  Guaranty  Company  Title  In- 
surance and  Trust  Company  433  3  Spring 
St    Loe  Angeles   Calif   90064    Atlgo  k  Co 

.Allen    Leon  B     Fund    Inc      First  National 
City  Bank    5S  Wall   St  .  New  York   15,  NY 
King  ft  Co 

.American  Birthright  Trust  Atlantic  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Weat  Palm 
Beach    F^a    33403     .None 

American  Buslnees  .Shares  Inc  Morgan 
Ouaranty  Tr^ust  Company  of  New  York  33 
Wall  St     New  York    N  Y    10015     Kugler  ft  Co 

.American  DIversiOed  Inveetors  Fund.  Inc  . 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago  331  9  LaSalle  St  .  Chi- 
cago   ni   80B90    Cust  ft  Co 

American    Electric   Securities   Corporation, 
Room  1845.  130  Broadway,  New  York  5,  NY 
.Amee  ft  Co. 

American  Enterprise  Fund  Inc  ,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  One  Chase  Plaza,  Ne» 
York    NY      Cudd  ft  Company 

.American  Equity  Fund    Inc  ,  City  National 
Bank    and    Trust    Co,    Kansas    City,   Kans 
Not  disclosed 

.American  European  Securities  Company. 
Morgan  Oviaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  23  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016: 
Lowell  ft  Company 
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American  Express  Special  Fund  Inc.,  Bank 
of  California,  N.A..  Mutual  Funds  Division, 
400  CaUfornU  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94130    AmezfundftCo 

American  Fidelity  Variable  Annuity  Fund 
A,  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Oklahoma  City,  P.O.  Box  34138. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla  36633  American  Fi- 
delity Fund  A. 

American  Greeting  Corporation  Retire- 
ment Trust.  National  City  Bank.  933  Euclid 
Ave  ,  Cleveland   14    Ohio     Whltelaw  ft   Co 

American  Growth  Fand,  Inc  ,  Denver  D.8. 
National  Ba.-.k.  P  O  Bax  5347.  Terminal 
Annex,  Denver,  Colo    80317     Amgro  ft  Co. 

American  Investment  Trust.  First  National 
City  Bank,  30  Exchange  Pi  New  York.  N.Y. 
10015    Not  disclosed 

American  Investors  Fund,  Inc  ,  The  Bank 
of  New  York,  90  Washington  St..  New  York. 
NY   10018    Hare  ft  Company 

Amerloan  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.,  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Placa. 
New   York.    15.    NY      Cudd    ft   Co 

American  Mutual  Fund  Inc  .  Security  First 
Nauonal  Bank  Sixth  ft  Spring  Sts.  Los 
Angeles  13.  Calif     Nav  ft  Co 

Anchor  Capital  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  Jersey 
National     Bank  Exchange    Place      Jersey 

City.  WJ     07303      F.rjer    ft   Co 

Anchor  Growth  Fund  Inc  .  First  Jersey 
National  Bank  1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City,  N J  07303    Flrjer  ft  Co 

Anchor  Income  Fund  Inc  Flrwt  Jersey 
National  Bank.  1  Exchange  Place  Jersey 
City.  NJ    07308     Flrjer  ft  Co 

Anchor  Venture  Fund.  Inc  First  Jersey 
National  Bank,  One  Exchange  PI  Jersey 
City      N  J     07303       Firmer    ft    Company 

Appreciation  Fund,  Inc.,  Chemical  Bank. 
Box  139a  Church  St,  Station,  New  York. 
NY    lOOOe    England,  C   A,  *  Co 

Aragon  Fund  Inc  .  Third  National  Bank  In 
Nashville,  PO  Box  3844,  NaahvUle,  Tenn. 
37303 

Argonout  Fund.  Inc  Cnlf>n  Bank  Loe 
Angeles.  Calif    90054     Not  Dlscloaed 

Atlantic  Richfield  Retirement  Plan. 
Chemical  Bank  PO  Box  1388  Church  St. 
Station,  New  York  NY  10006  Havward  ft 
Oo. 

Automation  Shares.  Inc  ,  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  State  ft  Congress  Sts., 
Boston  1 .  Mass     File  ft  Co 

Atomic  Development  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.. 
The  Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
DC,  1603  Pennsylvania  Ave  N  W  Waahlng- 
ton  13,  D  C     Adem  ft  Co 

Atonalcs.  Physics  Science  Fund  Inc  Rlggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington  DC,  1508  H 
St.,  NW  .  Washington  13  DC  Adem  ft  Oo. 
Aie-Houghton  Fund  A.  Inc  Axe-Hooigh- 
ton  Fund  B  Inc  .  First  National  City  Bank, 
56  Wail  St     New  York  15    N  Y      King  ft  Co 

Axe-Houghton  Stock  Fund  Inc  Irving 
Trust  Company  I  Wall  9t  Ne^  York  16, 
NY     Und  ft  Co 

Axe  Science  ft  Electronics  Corp  .  Irlvng 
Trust  Company  1  Wall  St  ,  New  York  16,  NY: 
Und  A  Co 

Axe-Templeton  Growth  Fund  of  Canada, 
Ltd  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Trust  Company. 
2  KUig  St  Toronto.  Ont  .  Canada  Rovtor  ft 
Co    No   2  a   c 

Babson  David  L  .  Investment  Fund,  Inc., 
City  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Kanitai 
City    Mo   64141    Anves 

Balanced  Income  Fund.  Inc  .  First  Jersey 
National  Bank  1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City, 
N  J    07303     Ull  ft  Co 

Bank  Suxk  Fund,  Inc  .  American  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  106  E  Colorado  Ave,  PO 
Box  367  Denver  Colo  80301  Bansto  and 
Company 

Bay  Area  Painters  Pension  Fund,  First 
Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  301  Mont- 
gomery St     San  Francisco    CallT      Bapco. 

Belfast  Packing  Co  .  Depositors  Trust  Com- 
pany 330  Water  St  ,  Augusta  Me  04330  Neas 
ft  Co 

Bell  System  Pension  A/C,  Chemical  Bank. 
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30  Pine  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10017     Kennedy 
ft  Co. 

Berkshire  Capital  Fund,  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P  O.  Box  3016,  Boston,  Mass. 
02106:  Berk  ft  Co. 

Berland  Shoe  Company  Profit  Sharing  Plan. 
Oenesco,  ill  Seventh  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville  3, 
Tenn :   Oesco. 

Blue  Ridge  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Trust  Company,  Wilmington,  Del,  19899: 
Wood  ft  Walker 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Employees'  Retirement 
System  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Fldellty-PhUadelphla  Trust  Company,  135 
S.  Broad  St  .  Philadelphia,  P&  Prltchard  * 
Co. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation  Pension  Fund, 
Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA  ,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif   94120 

Bonner  Bell  Investment  Services.  Inc  , 
Dnlt«d  California  Bank  9601  WUshlre  Blvd  . 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif    90210     Bonner  Bee 

Boston  Fund.  Inc  .  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02107    Bid  ft  Co 

Boston  Mutual  Equity  Growth  I^ind,  Inc., 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  35  Con- 
gress St  ,  Boston    Ma  02109     Foley  ft  Co 

Brandels.  George,  Trust.  Omaha  National 
Bank,  1700  Farnam  St  ,  Omaha.  Nebr  GBT 
Co, 

Bridges  Investment  Counsel,  Inc.,  Omaha 
National  Bcmk,  1700  Pamam  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr  :  Blc  Co. 

Bridges  Investment  Fund.  Inc..  Omaha 
National  Bank,  1700  Pamam  St  ,  Omaha, 
Nebr  :   BIf  Co, 

Broad  Street  Investing  Corporation,  Per- 
sona] Tniat  Division,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
NY    10015     GUmet  ft  Co. 

Brown  Fund  of  Hawaii,  Ltd  .  Hawaiian 
Trust  Co.  Ltd  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Pacific. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813     Brownfund 

Brown  Institutional  Fund,  Inc  .  Hawaiian 
Trust  Co  ,  Ltd  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Pacific, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813     Brownlnstltutlonal. 

Bullock  Fund,  Ltd  .  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY    10015:  Lynn  &  Co 

Businessman's  Fund,  Inc  ,  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY  10006: 
Salkeld  ft  Co. 

Cabot  Foundation,  Inc.,  Cabot  Profit  Shar- 
ing Trust,  Cabot  Corporation,  125  High  St., 
Boston,  Mass  :   Cabot  &  Co. 

Cain  Foundation,  Dixon  H  Cain,  3031 
Humble  Bldg  ,  Houton,  Texas  77002:  Calnfro 
&  Co. 

Canadian  International  Growth  Fund  Ltd  . 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  70 
Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.Y.:  Slgler  &  Co. 

Canadian  Investment  Trust,  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Trust  Co  ,  68  William  St  ,  New  York. 
N.Y.    10005:    Roytru   &    Co 

Capital  Opportunities  Fund,  Inc.  (Stein 
Roe  It  Farnham ) ,  Harris  Trust  ft  Savings 
Bank.  HI  W.  Main  St.,  Chicago,  111.:  Gale 
&  Co 

Capital  Shares  Inc  ,  First  Jersey  National 
Bank,  1  Exchange  PI.,  Jersey  City,  N.J  :  Dearn 
ft  Co. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  Morgan  Ouaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St., 
New  York,  NY.  10015:   Dent  ft  Co. 

Carriers  &  General  Corporation,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  70  Broad- 
way. New  York  15,  NY.:   Harrlgan  &  Co. 

Centennial  Fund.  Inc.,  Colorado  National 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  6168,  £>enver  2,  Colo.:  Griffin 
ft  Co. 

Central  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.,  Elliott  State 
Bank,  JsuiksonvlUe,   CI.:    Rumsey  &  Co. 

Century  Shares  Trust,  Brown  Brothers, 
Hftrrlman  ft  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston  9, 
Mass.: 

Bell  ft  Co 

Century  ft  Co. 

Chandler  Fund,  Inc.,  Bank  of  America. 
NT  ft  SA.  PO.  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex, 
Lo8  Angeles,  Calif.  90064     Chan  &  Co 

Channlng  Funds.  Channing  Income  Fund, 
Inc.,  Channlng  Sharec,   Inc  ,   Manufacturers 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hanover  Trust   Company,   40  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY     10015     Slgler  ft  Co. 

Chase  Capital  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc.,  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank,  38  State 
St  ,   Boston,  Ma.s8    02106     Gull  ft  Oo 

Chase  Frontier  Fund  of  Boston  Inc  ,  New- 
England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State 
St  .  Boston    Mass    02106     Jog  ft  Co 

Chase  Fund  of  Boston,  Brown  Brothers. 
Harrunan  &  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Sq  ,  Boston  9, 
Mass     Cas  ft  Co 

Chase  Special  Fund  of  Boston.  Inc  ,  New- 
England  Merchant*  National  Bank  28  State 
St.,  Boston,   Mass    02106     Mink  &  Co, 

Chemical  Fund,  Inc  ,  Chase  Manhanttan 
Bank.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York  15, 
N  Y     Cudd  &  Co 

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  111  Frank- 
lin St     Boston    Mass      Cho  ft  Co 

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  New- 
England  Merchants  National  Bank.  135 
Devonshire  St  ,  Boston  7.  Mass      Chlm  A-  Co 

C  G  Fund  Inc  .  State  Bank  ft  Trust  Co., 
Boston    Mass      Ultra  &  Co 

Citadel  Fund,  Inr  .  The  Moody  National 
Bank  of  Galveston.  P  O  Box  1139.  Galveston, 
Texas  77550     Motrus  ft  Co. 

Oolby  College,  Depositors  Trust  Company, 
320  Water  St    Augusta.  Me   04330 

College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY. 
10015:  Barnett  &  Co 

Colonial  Energy  Shares,  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  PO  Box  2016,  Boston,  MA 
02106    Ben  ft  Co 

Colonial  Equities,  Inc  ,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  PO   Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass   02106 
Ben  &  Co 

Colonial  Fund  Single  Payment  Plans,  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016,  Bos- 
ton. Mass  02106    Not  Dlsclo.sed 

Colonial  Growth  Shares,  Inc  ,  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Boston.  PO  Box  2016,  Boston, 
Mass    02106    Ben  ft  Co 

Colony  Growth  Plans  FTxst  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  P  O  Box  2016,  Boston.  Mass  02106: 
Not  Disclosed 

Columbia  Balanced  Fund,  Inc.,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  Trust  Dlv  .  400  S    W 
Sixth,   PO    Box   2971,   PorUand,   Ore     97208 
Colco. 

Columbia    Growth    Fund,    Inc.,   First   Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  Trust  Dlv  ,  400  S  W 
Sixth,  P  O.   Box  2971,  Portland,  Ore    97208 
Colco. 

Co-Mlngled  Fund,  First  NaUonal  City 
Bank,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10015: 
Nlmer  &  Co, 

Commerce  Fund,  Inc  ,  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N  A  PO  Box  2558,  Houston,  Texas 
77001  :  Celt  &  Co. 

Common  Stock  Fund  of  State  Board  and 
Mortgage  Company,  First  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis.  Spec  Custody  Dept.,  PO  Box 
A700,  Minneapolis,  Minn    55440     Ulm  A  Co 

Commonwealth  Capital  Fund,  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia, N  A  ,  400  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif     Ingenfund  &  Co 

Commonwealth  Income  Fund,  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia. N.A.,  400  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 20,  Calif.:  Incfund  ft  Co.;  Mills  Part- 
nership. 

Commonwealth  Investment  Fund,  Bank  of 
California,  N.A.,  400  California  St  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco 20,  Calif  :  Invesco  &  Co;  Mills  Part- 
nership 

Commonwealth  Stock  Fund,  Inc.,  Bank  of 
California,  N  A  ,  400  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 20,  Calif  :  Mills  Partnership,  Stockfund 
&  Co. 

Companion  Fund,  c/o  C  O  In-wtment 
Management  Company.  900  Cottag  Grove 
Rd  ,  Bloomfleld,  Conn  :  Not  Disclosed 

Competitive  Associates,  Inc  ,  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, N  A  Mutual  Funds  Division,  400  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94120:  Glt- 
fund  ft  Co 

Competitive  Capital  F\ind,  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia NA,  400  California  St,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94120     Wynfund  ft  Oo. 

Composite    Bond    and    Stock    Fund,    Inc., 


22235 

Seattle-First  National  Bank,  Spokane  and 
Eastern  Branch,  Spokane  10.  Waah.:  O-Kane. 
SP   ft  Co 

Composite  Fund.  Inc  ,  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1  Wall  St..  New  York  16.  NY.:  Und 
ft  Co 

Comstock  Fund.  Inc..  Bank  of  New  York.  o3 
WlUlam  St.,  New  York,  NY.  10008:  Dietrich  ft 
Co 

Concord  Fund  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  State  ft  Oongreas  Ets.,  Bos- 
ton 1,  Mass     Ship  ft  Co. 

Oonglomerate  Fund  of  America,  Inc.,  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  A  Trust  Company, 
PO  Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101:  L*nd 
ft  Co 

Congress  Street  Fund,  Inc  ,  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank.  35  Congress  St.,  Boston.  MA 
02109     Vanoo 

Consultants     Mutual     Inveetments.     Inc.. 
First    Pennsylvania    Banking   &    Trust   Com- 
pany, PO    Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 
Mull  &  Co. 

Contrafund,  Inc  .  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
35  Congress  St  ,  Boston,  MA  02109     Oovco 

Cooke  &  Bleler  Growth  Fund,  Inc..  First 
Pennsvlvanla  Bank  and  Trust  Ootnpany.  Box 
8788,  PhUadelphla.  Pa  19101:  Humphreys  ft 
Co 

Counselors  Investment  Fund,  Inc.,  Bank  of 
America  NT    ft  S  A..   Corporate  Agency  Di- 
vision, ill  W    7  St  ,  Lob  Angeles,  CXIU   90014 
Pirnal  ft  Co 

Crown  Weetem  Investments,  Inc.,  (Dallas 

Fundi : 

Clarence,  Arthur  ft  Oo 

Dal  CO 

Dlversco 

DAC  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Trustees:  Dacpro. 

DAC  Investment  Co.  4300  Long  Beach 
Blvd,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  »0807:  Hirs  ft 
Harney. 

DecAtuT  Income  Fund. 

Delaware  Fund,  Inc. 

Delta  Trend  Fund 

United  Funds,  Inc  :  Lack  ft  Lindsay. 

Delware  Income  Fund.  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Trust  Company,  Wilmington  89,  Del.:  Hlrs  * 
Harney 

De  Vegh  Investing  Co  ,  Inc.,  First  National 
City  Bank,  55  Wall  St  ,  New  York  15,  NY 
Thomas  &  Company 

Devonshire  Street  Fund,  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  S5th  *  Congress 
Sts.,  Boston  1.  Mass     Inco 

Diamond    Growth    Fund,   Inc.,   Mechanics 
Bank  of  Richmond,  California,  9th  and  Mac- 
Donald     Avenues,      Richmond,     CA     94*01 
Psulor  ft  Co 

Dlkewood  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  National  Bank. 
Albuquerque,  NM    First  National  Associates. 

Dili  Manufacturing  Company,  Employees' 
Pension  Trust,  Society  National  Bank  of 
Cleveland,  127  Public  Sq  ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio: 
Snboc  &  Co 

Discretionary  Common  Trust  Fund  "D", 
Security  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company, 
114  Market  St,  Wheeling,  W  Va. :  SNB 
Company. 

Diversification  Fund,  lnc  ,  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  State  ft  Congress 
Sts..  Boston  1,  Mass.:   Inco 

Dividend    Shares.   Inc  .    Morgan    Guaranty 
Trust    Company   of   New   York,   23   Wall   St 
New  York,  NY    10015    Lynn  ft  Co 

Dodge  ft  Cox  Fund,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  4«4 
California  St  ,  San  Francisco  20,  Calif  Wei  ft 
Co 

Dow  Theory  Investment  Fund  Inc.  The 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Con- 
gress St  .  Boston,  Mass  02109    Dowco 

Drexel  Investment  Fund,  Inc  Drerel 
Hedge  Fund.  Inc  ,  First  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company,  P  O,  Box  8786, 
Phlla,  Pa    19101     Day  ft  C-o 

Dreyfus  Investment  Program.  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10015  Hare 
ft  Co 

Dreyfus  Leverage  Fund.  Bank  of  New  York, 
48  WaU  St..  New  York,  NY.  10016  Lercbe  ft 
Co. 

Eaton  &  Howard  Balanced  Fund 


'V 


KKS 


f-O.Box  iaM7  (Mill). 
Button wcxMl  (D) . 
EuroAm  St  Co.  (P). 
Plrstbank  Sc  Co.  (P) . 
PunaUon  It  Co.  ( P) , 
Incgrow  St  Co   (f). 
InfundACo.  (H). 
MetOntftCo.  (B). 
O-Ka.-.e.  S  P  ,  iiid  Company  lA-D) 
S«anjco  (P). 
aMflntACo.  (A-O) 
SMtoiACo   (C) 
8t«M*Oo   (D) 
UbmAOo.  (D) 
VUT^nMCo  (F) 

>M(tl*-Plt««  IVMloBAi  BmU.  PO  Boa  U 
■»•*■"••  W»  tMiO    O'Vmm.  8.  P 

•MtU*  TtVM  mk  akvu^ 
I  *«•■.  aMttto.  WA  MIM 
lIlAOo 

too 

MxitiMl   aftvia^   mmak.    iioi 
*^     aMtU*.  WMk    MlOl     WMSB  * 
Oo 

WMhinfton   TVuM   BmU.    %    TnMt   D«pt 
'O   ■»«  »»T.  aFokaiM.  WA  Mtio    Wktenc 
*  Co 

W^uaaa  OoU«««.  WaJte  WaUa  WmIs 
MMS    Wlutoo 

TKklSM  Br«acta  NaUonAl  Bank  of  Com- 
nMTM  of  SMttto.  PO  Bqi  IM.  T»*lm« 
WMh     Tak*  *  Co 

WtMt  ViTfinf 
Bank  of  WMt  Virginia.   TennaMM  Ave    A 
Roan*  St  .  CharlMton.  W    V»   24303     Baweva 
*Oo. 

Charlaaton  National  Bank,  aoi  Capital  8t 
PO   Box  Ills.  Charleaton.  WV  35334 
Burke*  Co   (B) 
Cfd*Co   (H) 
PlasaACo   (ABD) 
Shel  (CH) 

Commercial  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
415  Market  St..  Parkersburg.  W  Va  36101 
Webco  and  Company. 

Parmers  and  Merchant*  Bank  of  Keyser 
Box  630.  Keyser.  W   Va     Par-Mer-Co 

Plrst  Huntington  National  Bank.  Pourth 
Ave  M  Tenth  St  ,  PO  Box  170.  Huntington 
WV  35707:  Plhuna  Ajeoclates  (BCHl . 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Bluetleld,  Box  1559 
Bluefleld.  W    Va.:   Plretblue  and  Co. 

Plat  Top  National  Bank.  Cor.  Pederal  & 
Raleigh  St«  .  Bluefleld,  W  Va  Platop  and 
Company 

Quyan  Eagle  Investment  Company.  Hunt- 
ington. W    Va      Ouyan  Co. 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
PO  Box  393,  Charleaton  33,  W.  Va.:  Kanabco 
Company 

Kanawha  Valley  Bank.  P  O.  Box  1793 
Charleston.  W   Va   35336:  Kaw  &  Co 

McDowell  County  National  Bank.  Box  548 
Welch.  WV  34801:  Alpa  &  Company  (a.  b, 
d.  h) . 

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Trust  Dept 
One  Commerce  8q..  P.O.  Box  633,  Charleston 
W  Va  25332 

Dawaon  ft  Co 

NB  of  C  *  Co 

Parker»burg  National  Bank,  514  Market  St 
Parkersburg,  W    Va    36101     Parbank  Co. 

Peoples  Bank  of  Charles  Town.  PO  Box 
351.  Charles  Town.  W.  Va.  35414:   Lee  ft  Lee 

Security  National  Bank  *  Trust  Company. 
1114  Market  St..  Wheeling.  W    Va    36003: 

Separ  Company  (H) . 

S  N  B  Company 

West  4  Co.  (B). 

Twentieth  Street  Bank.  1966  Third  Ave 
Huntington.  W.Va.  35703:  Prunty  *  Co    (H)! 

Wheeling  Dollar  Savings  t  Trust  Co  .  Trust 
Dept,  1315  Market  St..  WheeUng.  W  Va 
36003: 

Able  it  Co.  (H) 

Baker  ft  Co   (H). 

Doc  ft  Co.  (C). 
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Douing  ft  Oo 

Wood      County      Bank.     P.O.      Box      16B7 
Parkeraburg.  W  Va  36101 : 

W  C  B  ft  Co 

Wood  ft  Co 

Wiscoiuin 

American   Bank   nad  Trust   Company,  441 
Main   at      Racing    W'.sc       .\.t.*.-  ,   A   Co 

American  City  Bank  ft  Trust  Co  .  740  N 
Planklnton  Ave  ,  Milwaukee,  Wlac  53903 
CI  banco  Company 

AoMrloan  St*M   Bank.  740  N    Planklnton 
A*«.  Milwaukee  Wiac     Riley  ft  Oooapany 

Appleton     Stau    Bank.    AppJ««on.     Wlae 


Bank  ol  tfc^Hon.  I  W  Main  at  Madieoo  S 
WiM  :  mnmaa  and  Oo 

Bank  of  MUwaukee  ft  Trust  Company  iM 
K.  Mmom  St.  MUwaukaa.  Wue  UMt  BMT 
ftOo 

TIM  BMott  Mat*  Bank.  Boa  MO.  Baloit 
Wlac     atreat  ft  Oo 

Blacham.  MtaMon  *  Oo    Pint  Wiaeonain 
Nauonal    Bank    Bidg .    Mllwauka*   1,    Wlac 
Biachaaa,  WUbur  O 

ClUaans  Bank  at  Sbatwygan,  Seventh  St 
ft  Wlaeonatn  Ave,  SbaOoygan.  Wlac  MOSt 
Cltba  ft  Company 

Cltlaens  National  Bank  of  Lake  Oaneva.  401 
Broad  St.,  Lake  Oeneva.  Wlac.  U147  KuU 
ft  Co 

City  Bank  of  Portage.  Portage.  Wtao 
53901     Clbco 

Denlaon.  H  C  Co  .  Security  Bank  Bldg 
Sheboygan.  Wise    53081     Hohako  ft  Co 

Baat  Wisconsin  Trustee  Company.  935  s. 
Eighth      St  .      Manitowoc.      Wise  BJl.T 

Company. 

Employers  Mutuals  Retirement  Trust.  407 
Grant  St  .  Wausau.  Wise  ,  Grant  ft  Co. 

Plrst  National  Bank  Bank,  Port  Atkinson 
Wise.    Plrfor  ft  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank.  100  W  Milwaukee  St., 
JanesvUle.  Wise     Plrlan  ft  Co 

Plrst  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Racine.  500  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  Racine,  Wise 
53403: 

Carlf  ft  Co    (BDt 

Plrac  ft  Co    (A) 

Plrbon  and  Company  (H) 

Nacstoek  and  Company  (Hi 

Probond  ft  Co.  (H) 

Proetock  ft  Co.  (H) 

Plrst  National  Bank  In  Oshkoah.  PO  Box 
280,  Oshkoeh.  Wise.:   Plrkosh  ft  Co. 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Appleton.  Trust 
Dept  .  300  W  C^ollege  Ave.  Appleton  WI 
54911    Poat  ft  Co. 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Kenosha.  5523  Sixth 
Ave.  Kenosha.  Wise    53141:   Nolt  ft  Co. 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Neenah  Neenah 
Wise    54956 

Almy  ft  Co 

Draw  ft  Co. 

Hard  ft  Co 

Men  ft  Co. 

Newo  ft  Co. 

Shap  ft  Ck} 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Rlpon.  Rlpon.  Wise 
Plnabor  and  Company. 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Stevens  Point.  519 
Main  St..  Stevens  Point.  Wise  .  Plrst  PcDlnt 

Plrst  National  Bank  of  Waukesha.  831  N. 
Grand  Ave  .  Waukesha,  Wise  : 

Tassell  ft  Co 

Wanaco  ft  Co. 

Plrst  Wisconsin  National  Bank.  PO  Box 
1371,  Madison.  Wise    53701: 

Amfom  ft  Co. 

Plrmad  ft  Co 

Porward  ft  Co. 

Rural  ft  Co 

Vtlaa  ft  Co 

Warf  ft  Co  (Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation ) 

Wlsfund  ft  Co 

Wlsllfe  ft  Co 

Plrst  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwau- 
kee. 743  N  Water  St..  Milwaukee.  Wise.  63301 

NN  ACo. 


Noretco  ft  Co 
Prosit  ft  Co 
Sureco  ft  Co. 

Plrst  Wisconsin  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
3064.  735  N.  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wise 
53301: 

Band  ft  Co.  ( ABC ) . 
Wist  A-  Oi    'H) 

General  Inveatment  Partnership,  Suit*  450, 
611  K  Wisconsin  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Wise 
53303     General  Investment  Partnership 

Kellofg-ClUaans  National  Bank,  PO    Boa 
670.  Graen  Bay.  Wlac  54306 
Baor  and  Company 
KalAx  Oompany 
Kellack  Oompany 

La  Croaas  Trust  Oompany.  Ill  Main  Bt  . 
Boa  Ml.  La  Croaa*.  Wlac  S4«0l  Latnieo  and 
Coaipany 

Madtaoo   Bank   ft   Trust   Oompany.  33   W 
Main  St .  Madlaon  1.  Wlac. 
Mabat  ft  Company 
R«rt»  ft  Oookpany 

Marin*     Natk>nal     Exchange     Bank.    On* 
M»rtA*  Ptam.  Mllwauka*.  Wlac.  53301 
Clark  ft  Oo. 
Marbood  ft  Oo 
Smith.  Jonaa  ft  Oompany 
Marin*   National    Bank   of   Neanah.   Trust 
Oapt .  101  Bast  Wlaeonatn  Ave  .  N**nah.  Wlac 
540A6     Namboo. 

Marshall  ft  Hsley  Bank.  770  N  Water  St 
Milwaukee.  WI  53303 

Marll  ft  Oo  (A.  B.  D.  P,  H),  Wisconsin 
Pund.  Inc 

Merchanu  ft  Savings  Bank,  PO  Box  650 
JanesvUle,   Wlac      Merchants  Trust  ft   Co 

Milwaukee  Journal  Company,  330  W  State 
St.    Milwaukee.   Wise  :    Jemp  ft   Company 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  MUwaukee  1.  Wise 
Senoo. 

MUwaukee  Western  Bank,  6001  W    Capitol 
Dr.   Milwaukee.  Wise    63316:    MUbank  ft  Co. 
Oakland  Avenue  Company,  Suite  450.  611 
E    Wisconsin   Ave.   MUwaukee.  Wise    63202 
Oakland  Avenue  Company 

Oconomowoc  Canning  Company,  Employ- 
ees Proflt-Sharlng  and  Retirement  Plan,  P  O. 
Box  248,  Oconomowoc.  Wise   53066    OCCOPS 

Oshkosh  National  Bank.  Oshkosh.  Wise 
Waugoo  ft  Co 

Peoples  Marine  Bank  of  Green  Bay,  Trust 
Dept.  PO  Box  10291.  300  S  Adams  St. 
Green  Bay,  Wise   54301     Baybanc  ft  Co 

Rahr  Malting  Co.  c  o  Ouldo  R  Rahr. 
Manitowoc.  Wise  :  Rahrco. 

Rock  County  Savings  &  Trust  Company. 
One  S  Main  St  .  Box  709.  JanesvUle.  Wise 
53546:    Rocco  Trust  ft   Co     (A-C.   H) 

Security  Plrst  National  Bank.  603  N   Eight 
St,    PO     Box    328.    Sheboygan.    WI    53081 
Senab  and  Oo. 

Security    SUte    Bank,    1966    Atwood    Ave, 
Madison.  Wise.: 
Seco  ft  Oompany 
Securestate  and  Company. 
Treyco  &  Company. 

Sheboygan  Trust  Company,  P  O.  Box  138. 
Sheboygan.   Wise  :    Pilling,   Milton. 

Sheboygan  Trust  Company.  R.  a3  (Sunny- 
side),  Sheboygan.  Wise.:  Porter,  Col.  Ray- 
mond E. 

Toee  ft  Co  .  6301  W.  MUl  Rd.,  Milwaukee. 
Wise   53218    Toee  ft  Co 

University  State  Bank.  P  O  Box  330.  Green 
Bay,    Wise     5305:    Artco   ft   Lloyd 

Whlteflsh  Bay  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  177  E 
Sliver  Spring  Drive.  Milwaukee.  Wise  63217: 
Delwin  ft  Co. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Ponndatlon. 
506  N.  Walnut  St,  Madison  1.  Wise  :  Warf 
ft  Co 

Wisconsin     Valley     Trust     Ccnnpany.     600 
Third  St  ,  PO   Box  209.  Wausau,  Wlac.  64401: 
Mobay  ft  Company  (C) . 
wrVOO-D  (H). 
WrVCO-L  (H). 
WIVCO-Y   (D) 
Woodson  TMCA. 
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Wyomtnu 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Trust  Dept ,  P.O.  Box 
2007,  Sheridan,  Wyo.  83801:  Saal  ft  Co 
(ABH). 

Plrst  National  Bank  and  Trust  Oompany 
of  Wyoming,  P.O.  Box  1768,  Cheyenne,  WY 
83001 :  Truoo  at  Wyoming. 

First  National  Bank  of  Casper.  P.O.  Box 
40.  Casper.  WY  82601 :   Plrcasper  ft  Oo. 

Security  Bank  and  Trust  Oo,,  P.O.  Box 
3713.  Caapar.  Wyo  :   Saooo  ft  Oo 

Wyoming  NaUonal  Bank  of  Oaapar.  Drawar 
971.  Oaapar   Wyo     Wynboc  ft  Oo 

OtTTsiDa  mi  Vtima  Srana 
B«nN«MU 
Bank      of      Bannuda.      Ltd..      MM»nton 
Bermuda 
Murdoek  ft  Oo. 
BoMnaow  ft  Oo. 

BritUh  W—t  IndUt 

Bahama  Oantral  Trust  Co..  Naaaau  Ba- 
hama. British  Waat  Indies    Mabogo.  Ltd 

Bank  ot  Nora  SooUa.  Naaaau.  w^k^.^-. 
British  Wast  Indlas    Naaoo  ft  Oo. 

Butlers  Bank  Llmltod.  Charlaa  8t.  P.O 
Box  Ml.  Naaaau,  NJ>..  Bahamaa;  CburehUl  ft 
Oo. 

Oanadian  ImpmiaJ  Bank  of  Oommero*.  Bay 
ft  Parliament  8u  .  Nassau.  Bahamaa.  B  W  I: 
Canbank   Nomlneaa    (Naaaau)    Limited. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Naaaau.  Bahama 
Bntlah  West  Indlea: 

Nominees  (Bahamaa)  Ltd. 

Roynas  ft  Oo. 

Trust  Corporation  of  Bahamas  Limited. 
P.O.  Box  388,  Naaaau,  BahAmas,  British  West 
Indies :  Jothro  ft  Co. 

Caruida 

Anglo  Hurronlan  Ltd..  Star  Bldg.,  Toronto. 
Canada:  Anoo. 

Bank  of  Canada.  OtUwa.  Canada:  Stephen- 
son. Norton  ft  Mowers. 

Bank  of  England.  DonUnlon  Sq..  Montre«a, 
Canada:  Speeds  ft  Company. 

Bank  of  Montreal,   119  St  James  St    W 
Montreal  I.  Canada: 

Bankmont  ft  Co. 

Pound  ft  Co. 

Bank  of  Montreal.  500-630  OranvUle,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Canada:  Grant  ft  Co. 

Head  Office  Securities  Dept..  139  St.  James 
St.  W..  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada:  Mont  ft  Co. 

St.  Peter  ft  St.  James  Sts.  Branch,  288  St. 
James    St.    W.,    Montreal.    Que..    Ocmada 
Crouch  ft  Co. 

C.I.L.  Branch.  630  Dorchester  Blvd.,  W , 
Montreal,  Que  ,  CJanada:  Sunmont  ft  Co. 

Stock  Exchange  Branch.  800  Victoria  Sq  , 
Montreal  1,  P.Q.,  Canada:  Pratt  ft  Co. 

Sun  Life  BuUdlng  Branch.  Dominion  Sq., 
Montreal  3,  Que..  Canada:  Barlow  ft  Co. 

Drummond  ft  St.  Catherine  Streets  Branch. 
1306  St.  Catherine  St.,  W..  Montreal  3, 
C3anada:  Gains  ft  Co. 

140  Ellgth  Ave..  W.,  Calgary.  Alba.,  Canada: 
Morley  ft  Co. 

Cor.  Hollls  ft  George  SU  .  Halifax.  N.S.. 
Canada:  Troop  ft  Co. 

Cor.  Jialn  ft  James  Sts.,  Hamilton.  Ont., 
Canada :  Taylor  ft  Co. 

Wellington  ft  O'Connor  Sts.,  Ottawa, 
Canada:   BaUey  ft  Company. 

King  ft  Bay  Sts.,  Toronto.  Canada: 

Arthur  ft  Co. 

Lake  ft  Co. 

King  ft  Tonge  Sts.  Branch.  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada :  Brooks  ft  Co. 

Peel  Street  Branch,  3006  Peel  St.,  Montreal, 
Canada :  Carter  ft  Co. 

116  St.  Peter  St.,  Quebec,  Canada:  Orac  ft 
<3o. 

600-530  GranvUle  St.,  Vancouver.  B.C., 
Canada:  Grant  ft  Co. 

1336  Douglas  St.,  Vlctorta,  B.C.,  Canada: 
Chalk  ft  Co. 

Cor.  Portage  Ave  ft  Main  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Man..  Canada:  Klrby  ft  Co 
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Bank  of  Nova  ScotU.  Halifax,  N.8.,  Canada: 
Halsco  ft  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada:  Hamsco  ft  Co. 
437  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  Canada:  Mon- 
sco  ft  Co. 

Ottawa,  Canada:  Banaoo  ft  Co.  #3  a/c, 
Ottaoo  ft  Co. 

Main  Branch.  King  ft  Bay  Bta  ,  Toronto. 
Canada:  Banaoo  ft  Oo. 

44  King  St..  W  .  Tornoto,  Canada:  Banaoo  ft 
Oo.  #6. 

Quaan  ft  McGaul  Branch.  Toronto.  Canada: 
Banaoo  ft  Oo   sS  a/c 

Aaalatant  Suparrtaor  In  Trust.  Head  OOoa, 
King  ft   Bay  Bta.,   Toronto,  Oaaada:    niSs. 
John  O. 
Bt.  John,  HM..  Canada:  Jooww  ft  Oo. 
Inv«atm*nt  Dapt..  44  King  St.,  W..  Toronto, 
Panada :  Panaeo  ft  Oo. 
Vaaeouvar,  B.C.,  Canada:  Vanaoo  ft  Co. 
Winnlpaf,  Man..  Canada:  Wtnaoo  ft  Oo. 
Banqu*      Oanadlonn*      National*,      Plaoa 
d'Armaa,  Montreal,  Qua.,  Canada:  »*"'-g-  ft 
Company. 

Brault.  Ouy.  Obaput.  Inc.  613  St.  Jamaa  St., 
W  .  Montreal  3,  Qua..  Canada.:  Braucha  ft  Oa 

Br*wU  ft  Whit*  Umltad.  lifi  Yonga  St . 
Toronto  1.  Ont.,  Canada:  Brewit  ft  Oo. 

Canada  Permanent  TYust  Company.  600 
Dorchester  Blvd.,  W.,  Montraal,  Qua.,  Canada: 
Dormac  Oimpany,  Ltd. 

Canada  Trust  Company.  110  Yonge  St.. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada:  Canoo  ft  Co. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Tnist  Oo.  26 
King  St.,  West  Toronto,  Canada:  Sponge  ft 
Co. 

330  Bay  St..  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada: 
Canperm  ft  Co. 

6100  Prince  St..  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Can- 
ada :  Halperm  ft  Oo. 

30  Metcalf  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada: 
Ottaperm  ft  Co. 

433  Portage  Ave.,  Wlnnepeg,  Manitoba. 
Canada :  Wlnperm  &  Co. 

456  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.:  Van- 
fierm  ft  Co. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce.  1166 
Dorchester  Blvd..  W.,  P.O.  Box  6003,  McHi- 
treal,  P.Q.,  Caxiada:  Gore  Oo. 

King  ft  Germain.  St.  John,  N3.,  Canada: 
Sea  Oo. 

25  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada: 
Gee  ft  Co. 

309  Eighth  Ave.,  S.W.,  Calgary,  AlU., 
Canada:  Bow  Co. 

Hastings  ft  Granville  Sts.  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Canada :  Ward  ft  Co. 

389  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada: 

Group  ft  Oo. 

West  ft  Oo. 

St.  James  ft  McGlll  SU.,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada:  Imboc  ft  Co. 

365  St.  James  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada:  Imbank  Nominees,  Limited,  Lom- 
bard ft  Oo. 

King  ft  Bay  Sts..  Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada: 
Bay  ft  Co. 

King  &  Victoria  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada: Tronbar  ft  Co. 

Howe  ft  Pender,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada: 
Vanbar  ft  Co. 

Edmonton,  Alba.,  Canada:  Bar  Co. 

Collier.  Norrls  ft  Qulnlan  Limited,  800  Dor- 
chester Blvd.  W.,  Montreal  101,  Ont.  Canada: 
Colnor  ft  Co. 

Continental  Investment  Corporation  Lim- 
ited. 809  Hall  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Can- 
ada: Convesto. 

Crown  Trust  Company.  Brantford.  Ont., 
Canada:  Trus  Co.  #3. 

Calgary,  Alba.,  Canada:  Tnis  Co.  #6. 

London,  Ont.,  Canada:  Trus  Co.  #7. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada:  Trus  Co.  #8. 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada: 

Trus  Co. 

Trus  Co.  #1. 

Trus  Co.  #2. 

Vancouver,  B.C  .  Canada:  Trus  Co  #9. 

Windsor,  Ont  ,  Canada:  Trus  Oo.  #4. 
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Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada:  Trus  Oo.  #5. 

Dominick  Corporation  of  Canada,  Place 
Vllle  Marie,  Montreal  3.  Canada:  Wldman  ft 
Company. 

Oulf  Securities  Corp.,  lOiS  Peel  St.,  Mon- 
treal. Que..  Canada:  Arfred  ft  Company. 

HaU  SeourlUea  Limited.  719  W.  Pender  St.. 
Vancouver    1,   B.C.,   Caiiadn.    Hjku>Ku   n   Ou. 

International  Trust  Company,  1016  B«aver 
HaU  RUl,  Montraal,  Que.,  Canada :  Oramoat  ft 
Oo. 

Intamatlonal  Truat  Oompany,  101  Rlota- 
mond  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Panada.  Orator  ft 
Co. 

MeroantU*  Bank  of  Canada.  401  Victoria 
Sq..  Montraal  1.  Qua.,  Canada:  Marmon  ft 
Co. 

Mareantll*  Bank  of  Canada,  310  Bay  St., 
Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada:  Martor  ft  Co. 

Mareantll*  Bank  of  Canada.  640  Burrard 
St.,  Vancouver.  B.C..  Canada:  Marran  ft  Co. 

Montraal  TYuat  Oompany.  IS  King  Street 
W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada:   Montowr  ft  Co. 

Montreal  Truat  Oootpany,  43  King  St..  Bt. 
John,  N.  B.,  Canada:  Monthnin  ft  Oo. 

Montraal  Truat  Oompany,  466  How*  St.. 
Vancouver.  B.C.,  Canada:  Monvan  ft  Oo. 

Montreal  Trust  Oompany.  P.O.  Box  1900, 
Station  B,  Montreal  3,  Que.,  Canada: 

Donaldson  ft  Oreen. 

Moncus  ft  Oo. 

Monray  ft  Oo. 

National  Truat  Company,  Limited,  330 
Eighth  Ave.,  8.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta.  Canada: 
Calguard  ft  Co. 

National  Trust  Company  Limited,  Box  4074, 
Terminal  A,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada: 

Ouardtor  ft  Co. 

Torguard  ft  Oo. 

Odlam  Brown  Investments  Ltd.,  470  Oran- 
vUle St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada:  ObU  ft 
Co. 

Read,  Thomas  B.,  003  W.  H»«ttTie«  Bt.. 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada:  Burland  ft  Oo. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  411  Eighth  Ave., 
W..  Calgary,  Alba.,  Canada:  Boycal  ft  Oo. 

19  George  St.,  HalUax,  NJ3.,  Canada:  Boy- 
fax  ft  Co. 

1033  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada: 
Royedft  Co. 

360  St.  James  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can- 
ada: Royjames  ft  Oo. 

P.O.  Box  6007,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ckuiada: 

Roycan  ft  Co. 

Roythree  ft  Co. 

22  King  St.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Canada:  Boytan 
ft  Co. 

94  Sparks  St.,  OtUwa,  Ont..  Oanatte:  Boy- 
ott  ft  Oo. 

30  King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  OaiMMla: 

Roytor  ft  Co. 

Boytor  ft  Co.  #1  a/c 

Roytor  ft  Co.  #51  a/c. 

Bay  ft  Temperance  Sts.,  Tcvonto,  Canada: 
Roytor  ft  Co.  #10  a/c. 

Yonge  ft  Richmond  Sta.,  Toronto,  Canada: 
Roytor  ft  Co.  #13  a/c. 

Ill  Queen  St.,  Charlottetown,  PJBX:  Boy- 
town  ft  Co. 

Ill  St.  Clair  Ave..  W..  Tortono.  Canacte: 
Roytor  ft  Co.  #16  a/c. 

686  W.  Hastings  St..  Vazkcouver.  B.C..  Can- 
ada: Royvan  ft  Oo. 

504  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man..  Canada: 
Roywln  ft  Co. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  King  ft  Tonge  Sta.. 
Toronto.  Canada :  Royyonge  ft  Co. 

Royal  Trust  Company,  Box  730.  Place 
d'Armee,  Montreal  1,  Que.,  Canada: 

Bart  ft  Oo. 

EUls  ft  Oompany. 

OUbert  SecunUee  Limited. 

Goodwin  ft  Company. 

606  Seventh  Ave..  SW.,  Calgary,  Albft., 
Canada: 

Bayne  ft  Oompany. 

Richardson  ft  Company. 

97  Queen  St.,  Charlottetown,  PXI.r 

Bentley  ft  Oo. 
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McCloak«7*Oo 

10080  JMp«r  At«.,  Edmonton.  Alb«.: 
■doan  ft  OompMiy. 
Mqs  *  OompAny 
M  Kmc  8t  .  B  HamUton.  Ont.: 
Adsms  ft  Company 
Henderaon  Jk  Oomp«ny. 
ao  N.  CmnberlaAd  St..  Port  Arthur,  Ont.: 
ODUeyAOo. 
Omar  *  Co. 

3W  Dundaa  St..  London.  Ont. : 
Ckaola  *  CX>. 
Ronfrvd  it  Oomp«ny. 
15  Duk*  St.  HAlUax.  Not*  SootU: 
OaMw«u*Oo. 
Jnds*  ft  Cb. 

70  ItotCAlfe  St..  Ottawm.  Ont..  Ouukda: 
Loa*  Co. 

Lynton  A  Company 
66  Ste.  Ann«  St  Quebec.  Canada: 
Bumatda  *  Co. 
OUntAOo. 

oeKlncSt.  W  Toronto,  Canada: 
Brant  InTestments  Limited. 
lAoeacter  *  Company. 
Boyal  Trust  Company,  836  W.  I^mder  8t., 
VanoouTHT,  B.C.,  Canada. 

1306      aoT«mm«nt     St.      Victoria,     B.C., 


Clack*  Co. 

Tuck*  Co. 

56  Prlnee  WlUlam  St.,  St.  John  93.: 

Brodleft  Oo. 

PubllcoTer  ft  Co. 

M7  Duckworth  St..  St.  John'*  Nfld.: 

Colboume  ft  Company. 

French  ft  Company . 

760  »p«^'"«  Creaoent.  S..  Saakatoon.  Sack.; 

Ooombarg  ft  Company. 

Brana  ft  Company 

43«  Ualn  8t  ,  Winnipeg.  Man.: 

LaTor  ft  Company 

Longyale  ft  Company. 

Sun  Trust  Company.  Kontreal,  Canada: 
Alberto,  Inc. 

Toronto-Dominion  Bank.  340  St.  Jantee  St., 
Monteral.  Canada    Dommont  ft  Co. 

St  James  ft  liCcOUl  Sts  .  Montreal,  Canada: 
Montor  Company. 

88  Tonce  St.,  Toronto.  Canada:  Domhaad. 
ftOo. 

Klnc  ft  Tounge  Stts..  Toronto,  Canada: 
Domtor  Company. 

Kln(  ft  Bay  Sta..  Toronto,  Canada: 

Bantor  Company. 

Torttay  Company. 

1361  Paal  St.  at  St  Catherine  St.,  Montreal, 
OMMda:  Pealmont  Company. 

Trust  ft  Guaranty  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ca- 
nady    TYus  ft  Company. 

WUU,  Blckle  ft  Company.  Limited.  Bos  93, 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre.  Toronto  1.  Can- 
ada: BtckleftOo 

Bankers  Trust  Company.  0  Queen  Victoria 
St..  Lcadon.  K.C    4.  Kicland     Mellows  ft  Co. 
of   London   ft   South   America.  Ltd.. 
Queen    Victoria    St      London.    EC     4, 

England    Bolsa  Nominees  Limited. 

Bar.c   >f  Montreal.  Theadneedle  St ,  London, 

\-.^k^'.ic  Nominees  Limited 

P».'t   4  Co 

Hani  if  New  York.  147  Leadenhall  St  , 
Ut.j.  r:  KC  3  England  Bank  of  New  Tork 
NoGnine«s   l,u; 

B*r:i  r  N  v»  3cotla,  »4-3«  Walbrook  St  . 
Umdor.        E.         4,      England        Scotlabank 

N'tmiiieea    L, Ui 

■anAdi»r.  ;.-rip<rnal  Bank  of  Commerce.  3 
Lmnbard  ^*t  L.  :;.1i>n  f  C  1  England  Can- 
ba^»   N()cn:.ie««    :.:r    ■  f^i 

CtuLrt«r»<i  B*i.t  m  Bisr.jp«  CJate.  London. 
E-C   3    Kngiu.J    T    r.it».-d  *  Oordon 

Cbaaa  M*r.h»; -»::    B*r.»    London    England 
Chase  Nnm.r.»r«       :,: 

Firs:  Natioi.a.  ui:/  aaci,  J6  Buiijp*  a»u: 
IxmdOD.  England    N  C  B  Trust  Ltd. 

GRyn  Mills  ft  Co  .  87  Lombard  St  ,  London, 
B.C.  S,  England :  Olyns  Nominees  Ltd 
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Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company.  7 
Prlnoas  St.,  London.  E.C  3,  England: 

DaTldaon  ft  Co. 

Baxkowm  Nomlneea,  Ltd 

Martins  Bank  Ltd  .  3  Change  Alley,  London 
E.C   3,  England:  Lombard  St    Nominees  Ltd. 

Midland  Bank  Limited,  5  Princes  St.,  Lon- 
don. E.C   3,  England: 

Midland  Bank  (Prtnoes  Straat). 

Nomlneea  Umlted. 

Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust  Company,  32 
Lombard  St ,  London  E.C.  3,  England:  Murley 
ft  Co. 

Boyal  Bank  of  Canada,  6  Lovthbury,  Lon- 
don, E.C.  3.  England:  Royoan  Nominees  Ltd. 

Boyal  Trust  Company,  3  St.  James's  Sq., 
London,  8.W.  1,  Kifland:  Roy  Nomlneea 
Limited. 

Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  3  King  William 
St.,  London  B.C.  4,  England:  Domlnbank 
Nominees  Limited. 

Westminster  Bank.  Ltd..  34  Tbrogmorton 
St.,  London.  E.C.  3,  England:  Caasel  ft  Co. 

Westminster  Bank  Ltd.,  31  Lombard  St.. 
London.  B.C.  3,  England:  Weststock  Nominees 
Ltd. 

WestD^nster  Bank  Ltd.,  41  Lowthbury, 
London,  EC    3.  England: 

Control  Nomlneea  Ltd. 

West  Nominees  Ltd. 

Boyal  Bank  of  Canada,  38/30  Water  St.. 
Oeorgetown,  Guyana :  Roydem  Nominees  Ltd. 

Netherlands 
Rotterdamsche     Bank     N.V..     Amsterdam. 
Netherlands:  Determeyer.  WesUngh  ft  Zoon. 

SOOtiMd 

Scotland  Bank  Ltd..  Prestwlok.  Scotland: 
Dixon,  AJ.  ft  Co. 

raiT  in. — u^UAwmcAL  uwt  or  urrEoruMirr 
iBUSia,  aroTUAi.  rvmm  roniroATioNB,  rrc., 

WITH   NOMINKKS 

Abacus  Fund,  Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  23  WaU  St..  New  York, 
NY.  10016:  SoottftCo. 

Aberdeen  Fxind,  The  Trust  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  36  Journal  Sq..  Jersey  City  8, 
NJ     Tru  ft  Co. 

Admiralty  Fimd.  Bank  of  Calif omU,  P.O. 
Box  804T7,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90080:  Seaplan 
ft  Co. 

Advisers  Ftind,  Inc..  Irving  Trust  Company, 
1  WaU  St..  New  York  15,  NY.:  Und  ft  Co 

AflUlated  Fund,  Inc.,  Morgan  Oxiaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  33  Wall  St., 
New  York,  NY.   10015:   Douglass  ft  Co 

Agefund.  Inc.  Bank  of  California,  N.A  , 
Mutual  Funds  Division,  400  California  St  . 
San  Francisco.  Calif    »4130:   Oemfund  ft  Co. 

Alaska  Title  Ouaranty  Company.  Title  In- 
surance and  Trxist  Company.  433  8.  Spring 
St  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif  00064    Atlgo  ft  Co. 

Allan,  Leon  B.,  Fund,  Inc.:  First  National 
City  Bank,  66  Wall  St.,  New  York  16,  NT.: 
King  ft  Co 

Amsrlcan  Birthright  Trust  Atlantic  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  at  West  Palm  Beach.  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  SS403:  None 

American  Business  Shares,  Inc.  Morgan 
Ouaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23 
WaU  St.,  New  York,  NY   10015    Kugler  ft  Co 

American  Diversified  Investors  Fund.  Inc  , 
Contmrr.ta:  minols  National  Bank  and  Trust 
CompaiiT  y!  Chicago,  331  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chl- 
oagi     :.     6<x?S0:  Cxjst  ft  Co 

Ajiipricar.  Electric  Securities  Corporation, 
Room  1945.  130  Broad'vmT  New  York  6.  N.Y. : 
Ames  ft  Co 

A.-n*rlcan  EnterprLM  Fund.  Inc.,  Chase 
VI &r -.11 '.tan  Bank,  One  Chase  Plasa,  New 
Y^rk.  NY     Cudd  ft  C<xnpany 

American  Equity  Fund,  Inc  ,  City  National 
Bank    and   Trust   Co,   Ksnsss    City.   Kans 
Not  disclosed. 

American    European    Securities   Company. 
Morgan   Ouaranty   Trust   Company    of    New 
York.   23   Wall   St..   New   York.   NY.    10015 
Lowell  ft  Company. 
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American  Express  Special  Fund  Inc..  Bank 
of  California.  VJi...  Mutual  Funds  DlvUlon. 
400  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
04120    AmexfundftCo. 

American  Fidelity  Variable  Annuity  Fund 
A,  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Oklahoma  City.  P.O.  Box  34138. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  36633:  American  Fi- 
delity Fund  A. 

American  Greeting  Corporation  Retire- 
ment Trust,  National  City  Bank,  033  Euclid 
Ave..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio:   WhlteUw  ft  Co. 

American  Growth  Fund,  Inc.,  Denver  T7J9. 
NaUonal  Bank.  P.O  Box  6347.  Terminal 
Annex.  Denver.  Colo    80317:   Amgro  ft  Co. 

American  Investment  Trxist.  First  National 
City  Bank.  30  Exchange  PI..  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016:  Not  disclosed. 

American  Investors  Fund.  Inc..  The  Bank 
of  New  York.  00  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
NY   10015:  Hare  ft  Company. 

American  Mutual  Fund.  Inc..  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaaa. 
New  York,   15,  NY.:   Cudd  ft  Co 

American  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.,  Security  Flnt 
NaUonal  Bank,  Sixth  ft  Spring  8t«.,  Los 
Angeles  13,  Calif. :  Nav  ft  Co. 

Anchor  Capital  Fund,  Inc.,  First  Jersey 
National  Bank,  1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City,  NJ    07303:   Flr)er  ft  Co. 

Anchor  Growth  Fund,  Inc.,  First  Jersey 
NaUonal  Bank.  1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City.  N J.  07308:  Flrjer  ft  Co 

Anchor  Income  Fund.  Inc.,  First  Jersey 
National  Bank,  1  Exchange  Place,  Jeraey 
City,  NJ.  07308;  Flrjer  ft  Co. 

Anchor  Venture  Fund,  Inc.,  First  Jeraey 
NaUonal  Bank,  One  Exchange  PI.,  Jeraey 
City,    N.J.   07303:    Flrjer   ft   Company. 

Appreciation  Fund.  Inc.,  Chemical  Bank, 
Box  1368,  Church  St.,  SUtlon,  New  York, 
N.T.  lOOOe    England.  C.  A.,  ft  Co. 

Aragon  Fund  Inc..  Third  National  Bank  in 
NaahvUle.  P.O.  Box  2844.  NaahvlUe,  Tenn. 
37303. 

Argonout  Fund,  Inc..  Union  Bank,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  00064:  Not  Disclosed. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Retirement  Plan, 
Chemical  Bank.  P.O.  Box  1368.  Church  St. 
Station.  New  York.  NY.  10008:  Hay  ward  ft 
Oo. 

Automation  Shares.  Inc.,  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  State  ft  Congress  Sts., 
Boston  1 ,  Mass. :  File  ft  Oo. 

Atomic  Development  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.. 
The  Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  1503  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 13.  D.C. :  Adem  ft  Co. 

Atomics.  Physics  Science  Fund.  Inc.,  Rlggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington.  DC.  1508  H 
St..  N.W..  Washington.  13.  D.C:  Adem  ft  Oo. 

Axe- Hough  ton  Fund  A,  Inc..  Axe-Hougb- 
ton  Fund  B.  Inc..  First  National  City  Bank. 
56  Wall  St  ,  New  York  16.  NY.:  Bang  ft  Co. 

Axe-Houghton  Stock  Fund.  Inc..  Irving 
Trust  Company.  1  Wall  St.,  New  York  18. 
NT. :  Und  ft  Co 

Axe  Science  ft  Electronics  Corp..  Irlvng 
Trust  Company.  1  Wall  St .  New  York  16.  NY  : 
Und  ft  Co 

Axe-Templeton  Orowth  Fund  of  Canada. 
Ltd  .  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Trust  Company. 
3  King  St  .  Toronto.  Ont..  Canada:  Rovtor  ft 
Co.  No.  3  a/c. 

Babaon.  David  L.,  Investment  Fund,  Inc.. 
City  NaUonal  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City.  Mo  84141,  Anves 

Etalanc«<l  Income  Fund.  Inc..  First  Jersey 
NaUons:  Ba.'ik  1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City. 
NJ.  07303:  LUl  ft  Co. 

Bank  Stock  Fund.  Inc.,  American  NaUoital 
Bank  of  Denver,  106  B.  Colorado  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  387,  Denver,  Colo.  80301 :  Bansto  and 
Company 

Bay  Area  Painters  Pension  Fund,  First 
Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  301  Mont- 
gomery 8t  .  San  Francisco,  CallT  •   Bapco 

Belfast  Packing  Co.,  Depositors  Trust  Com- 
pany. 330  Water  St  .  Augusta.  Me  04330:  Ness 
ft  Co 

Bell  System  Pension  A/C.  Chemical  Bank, 
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20  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017:  Kennedy 
ft  Co. 

Berkshire  Capital  Fund.  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  P.O.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass 
02108:  Berk  ft  Oo. 

Berland  Shoe  Company  Profit  Sharing  Plan, 
Oeneaco,  ill  Seventh  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville  3, 
Tenn:  Oesco. 

Blue  Ridge  Mutual  Fund,  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Trust  Company.  Wilmington,  Del.  10800: 
Wood  ft  Walker. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Employees'  Retirement 
System  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Company,  138 
S.  Broad  St.,  PhlladelphU,  Pa.:  Prttchard  ft 
Co. 

Boise  Cascade  CorporaUon  Pension  Fund, 
Bank  of  America  NT.  ft  BJi.,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  04130. 

Bonner  Bell  Investment  Services.  Inc.. 
United  California  Bank,  9601  WUshlre  Blvd.. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210:  Bonner  Bee. 

Boston  Fund.  Inc..  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank.  136  Devonshire  St..  Boston. 
Mass.  02107:  Bid  ft  Co. 

Boston  Mutual  Equity  Orowth  Fund.  Inc., 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  35  Con- 
gress St..  Boston.  Ma  02109:  Foley  ft  Co 

BrandelB.  George.  Trust,  Omaha  National 
Bank.  1700  Famam  St..  Omaha.  Nebr. :  GBT 
Co. 

Bridges  Investment  Counsel.  Inc..  Omaha 
National  Bank,  1700  Famam  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.:  Blc  Co. 

Bridges  Investment  Fund.  Inc..  Omaha 
National  Bank.  1700  Famam  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr  :  Blf  Co. 

Broad  Street  Investing  Corporation,  Per- 
sonal Trust  Division,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York, 
NY.  10015:  GUmet  ft  Co, 

Brown  Fund  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  Hawaiian 
Trust  Co,  Ltd  ,  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Pacific, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813:   Brownfund. 

Brown  Institutional  Fund,  Inc.,  Hawaiian 
Tnist  Co.,  Ltd..  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Pacific. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813:  Brownlnstltutlonal. 

Bullock  Fund.  Ltd..  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  WaU  St.,  New 
York,  NT.  10016:  Lynn  ft  Co. 

Businessman's  Fund.  Inc..  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  16  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005: 
Salkeld  ft  Co. 

Cabot  Foundation,  Inc..  Cabot  Profit  Shar- 
ing Trust.  Cabot  Corporation.  125  High  St.. 
Boston.  Mass. :  Cabot  ft  Co. 

Cain  Foundation,  Dixon  H.  Cain.  3031 
Humble  Bldg..  Houton.  Texas  77002:  Calnfro 
ft  Co. 

Canadian  International  Growth  Fund  Ltd.. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company.  70 
Broadway.  New  York  16,  N.Y.:  Sigler  ft  Co. 

Canadian  Investment  Trust,  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Trust  Co.,  68  WUUam  St..  New  York. 
N.Y.    10006:    Roytru   ft   Co. 

Capital  Opportunities  Fund.  Inc.  (Stein 
Roe  ft  Farnham).  Harris  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.  Ill  W.  Main  St..  Chicago,  m.:  Gale 
ft  Co. 

Capital  Shares  Inc..  First  Jersey  NaUonal 
Bank.  1  Exchange  Pi.,  Jersey  City.  NJ. :  Dearn 
ft  Co. 

Carnegie  Corporation.  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  WaU  St.. 
New  York.  NY.  10016:  Dent  ft  Co. 

Carriers  ft  General  Corporation.  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  70  Broad- 
way. New  York  15.  N.Y.:   Harrigan  &  Co. 

Centennial  Fund.  Inc..  Colorado  National 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  6168.  Denver  2,  Colo.:  Grlffln 
&  Co. 

Central  Mutual  Fund.  Inc.,  EUlott  State 
Bank.  Jacksonville.   Dl.:    Rumsey  ft  Co. 

Century  Shares  Trust.  Brown  Brothers. 
Harrlman  ft  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston  9, 
Mass.: 

Bell  ft  Co. 

Century  ft  Co. 

Chandler  Fund,  Inc.,  Bank  of  America, 
NT  ft  S.A.  P.O  Box  2558  Terminal  Annex, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00064:   Chan  ft  Co 

Channlng  Funds.  Channlng  Income  Fund. 
Inc.,  Channlng  Shares,   Inc..   Manufacturers 
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Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall  St.,  Kew 
York.  NY    10016:   Sigler  ft  Co. 

Chase  Capital  Fund  of  Boston.  Inc..  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank.  38  State 
St..  Boston,  Mass.  03108:  Gull  ft  Oo. 

Chase  Frontier  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc.,  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank.  38  State 
St ,  Boston.  Mass.  02108:  Jog  ft  Co. 

Chase  Fund  of  Boston.  Brown  Brothers. 
Harrlman  ft  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston  9, 
Mass. :  Cas  ft  Co. 

Chase  ^>eclal  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc.,  New 
England  MerchanU  National  Bank,  28  State 
St.,  Boston.  Mass.  02106:   Mink  ft  Co. 

Chemical  Fund.  Inc.,  Chase  Manhanttan 
Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York  15, 
NY.:  Cudd  ft  Co. 

ChUdren's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  SUte 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Comi>any,  111  Frank- 
lin St.,  Boston,  Mass.:   Cho  ft  Co. 

ChUdren's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank,  135 
Devonshire  St..  Boston  7.  Mass.:  Ctalm  ft  Co. 

C  O  Fund  Inc.,  State  Bank  ft  Trust  Co., 
Boston.  Mass. :  Ultra  ft  Co. 

Citadel  Fund.  Inc  .  The  Moody  National 
Bank  of  Galveston.  P.O.  Box  1139,  Galveston, 
Texas  77550:  Motrus  ft  Co. 

Oolby  College,  Depositors  Trust  Company, 
320  Water  St.,  Augusta.  Me.  04330. 

CoUege  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  16  Wall  St.,  New  York,  NY. 
10015:  Bamett  ft  Co. 

Colonial  Energy  Shares,  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2016,  Boston,  MA 
02106:  Ben  ft  Co. 

Colonial  EqulUes,  Inc..  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Boston  P.O.  Box  2018.  Boston,  Mass.  02108: 
Ben  ft  Co. 

Colonial  Fund  Single  Payment  Plans,  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  2018,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02106 :  Not  Disclosed. 

Colonial  Growth  Shares,  Inc.,  Hrst  NaUon. 
al  Bank  of  Boston,  P.O.  Box  3018,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108 :  Ben  ft  Co. 

Colony  Growth  Plans,  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Boston.  P.O.  Box  2016,  Boston,  Mass.  02106: 
Not  Disclosed. 

Columbia  Balanced  Fund,  Inc..  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  Trust  Dlv.,  400  S.  W. 
Sixth.  P.O.  Box  2971.  PorUand.  Ore.  07308: 
Colco. 

Columbia  Growth  Fund.  Inc.,  First  Na- 
Uonal Bank  of  Oregon.  Trust  Dlv..  400  S.W. 
Sixth.  P.O.  Box  2071.  Portland.  Ore.  07208: 
Colco. 

Co-BAlngled  Fund,  First  NaUonal  City 
Bank,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.T.  10015: 
Nlmer  ft  Co. 

Commerce  Fund.  Inc.,  Texas  Commerce 
Bank,  N.A.  P.O.  Box  2558,  Houston,  Texas 
77001 :  Celt  ft  Co. 

Common  Stock  Fund  of  State  Board  and 
Mortgage  Company,  First  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis.  Spec.  Custody  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
A700.  Minneapolis.  Minn    55440:   Ulm  ft  Co. 

Commonwealth  Capital  Fund,  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia. N.A.,  400  CaUfomla  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaUf.:  Ingenfund  ft  Co. 

Commonwealth  Income  Fund.  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia, N.A.,  400  California  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco 20.  Calif.:  Incfund  ft  Co.;  MUls  Part- 
nership. 

Commonwealth  Investment  Fund.  Bank  of 
CaUfomla.  HJi...  400  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 20.  Calif.:  Invesco  ft  Co.;  Mills  Part- 
nership. 

Commonwealth  Stock  Fund.  Inc..  Bank  of 
California.  N.A..  400  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 20.  CaUf.:  Mills  Partnership;  Stockfund 
ft  Co. 

Companion  Fund,  c/o  C  G  In'-«8tment 
Management  Company,  900  Cottag  Grove 
Rd.,  Bloomfield,  Conn.:  Not  Disclosed. 

Competitive  Associates,  Inc.,  Bank  or  Cali- 
fornia. N  A  Mutual  Funds  Division  400  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.  94130  Qlt- 
fund  ft  Co. 

Competitive  Capital  Fund,  Bank  of  CaU- 
fomla N.A.,  400  Callfomis  St .  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94130:   Wynfund  ft  Oo. 

Composite    Bond    and    Stock    Fund,    Inc., 
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SeatUe-Flrst   National   Bank,   Bpokmaia   mad 
Eastern  Branch.  Spokane  10,  Waab.:  O'Kane. 

S.P.  ft  Co. 

Composite  Fund.  Inc.,  Irving  Trust  Ocm- 
pany,  1  WaU  St.,  New  York  16.  N.T.:  Und 
ft  Co. 

Comstock  Fund,  Inc.,  Bank  of  New  York,  G3 
WlUlam  St.,  New  York.  N.T.  10008:  Dietrich  ft 
Co. 

Concord  Ftmd.  Inc..  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  State  ft  Coagreas  Sta..  Boa- 
ton  1 .  Mass  :  Ship  ft  Co. 

Oonglomerate  Fund  of  America,  Inc..  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  ft  Trust  Company. 
P.O.  Box  8788,  Philadelphia.  PA  19101 :  Land 
ft  Co. 

Congress  Street  Fund,  Inc.,  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank.  36  Congress  St.,  Boston.  MA 
02100:  Vanoo. 

Consultants  Mutual  Inveetmenta.  Inc 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  ft  Trust  Com- 
pany, P.O.  Box  8786.  PhUadelphla,  PA  19101: 
MuU  ft  Co. 

Contrafund.  Inc..  Natlcmal  Shawmut  Bank. 
35  Congress  St.  Boston.  MA  02100:  Ooveo. 

Cooke  ft  Bleler  Growth  Fund.  Inc.,  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Box 
8788,  PhlladelphU,  Pa.  10101:  Humphreys  ft 
Co. 

Oounselors  Investment  Fund.  Inc.,  Bank  of 
America  N.T.  ft  8.A.,  Corporate  Agency  Di- 
vision, 111  W.  7  St.,  Los  Angeles,  OOlf.  00014: 
Flmal  ft  Co. 

Crown  Western  Investments.  Inc.  (Dallas 
Fund)  : 

Clarence,  Arthur  ft  Oo. 

Dalco. 

Dlversoo. 

DAC  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Trustees:  Daepro. 

DAC  Investment  Co..  4300  Long  Beach 
Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  Oallf.  00807:  Hlrs  ft 
Harney. 

Decatur  Income  Fund. 

Delaware  Fund,  Inc. 

Delta  Trend  Fund. 

United  Funds,  Inc. :  Lack  ft  Undsay. 

Delware  Inconae  Fund.  Inc.,  Wilmington 
Trust  Company,  Wilmington  80,  Del. :  Hlrs  ft 
Harney. 

De  Vegh  Investing  Co..  Inc.,  First  National 
City  Bank.  66  Wall  St..  New  York  16,  NY.: 
"niomas  ft  Company. 

Devonshire  Street  Fund,  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  35th  ft  Congress 
SU.,  Boston  I.  Mass.:  Inco. 

Diamond  Growth  Fund,  Inc.,  Mechanlca 
Bank  of  Richmond.  California.  0th  and  Mac- 
Donald  Avenues,  Richmond.  CA  04801: 
Paulor  ft  Co. 

Dlkewood  Fund.  Inc..  First  National  Bank, 
Albuquerque.  NM:  First  National  Aasoclatea. 

Dill  Manufacturing  Company,  Employees' 
Pension  Trust.  Society  National  Bank  at 
Cleveland.  127  Public  Sq..  devrtand  14,  Ohio: 
Snboc  ft  Co. 

Discretionary  Common  Trust  Fund  "D", 
Security  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company. 
114  Market  St..  Wheeling.  W  Va.;  SNB 
Compa^ny. 

Dlversiflcallon  Fund,  Inc  .  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  CtMnpany.  State  *  Congress 
Sts.,  Boston  1,  Mass.:  Inoo. 

Dividend  Shares,  Inc.,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  23  Wall  St  , 
New  York,  NY    10015     Lynn  A  Co 

Dodge  ft  Cox  P-jnd  Wells  Farpi  Bank  4«4 
California  St..  San  Francisco  20,  Calif  Wei  ft 
Co 

Dow  Theory  Investment  Fund  Inc  ,  The 
National  Sha«-mut  Bank  of  Boston  35  Con- 
press  St     Boston    Mass    02109    Dowco 

Drexel  Investment  Fund  Inc  Drexd 
Hedge  F^jnd.  Inc  First  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  8786, 
Phlla,  Pa.  19101     Day  &  Co 

Dreyfus  Investment  Program  Bank  of  New 
York,  48  Wall  St  ,  New  York.  N  Y  10016  Hare 
ft  Co. 

Dreyfus  Leverage  Fund,  Bank  of  New  York, 
48  WaU  St.,  New  York.  NY.  10016:  Lerche  & 
Co 

Eaton  ft  Howard  Balanced  Ftind 
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toton  *  Howr]  Stock  r-^nd  Bciston  Safa 
DapoKlt  uid  Tr-oat  Company  :oo  F'rankUn 
St..  Beaton  a   VUaa      Pratt  *  Co 

■atoD  ft  Howard  Orowtft  Fund,  lac  .  Boa- 
too  SaTe  Dapoalt  ajid  Trust  Convpany,  100 
PraxLtlln    St      Beaten      Mass     Ja;.>3      Eurrow 

CatoD  *  Hovard  lacome  rund.  Boeton  Safe 
Depoau  and  Tnoat  Company  100  PranJUln 
3t..  Boaton,  Mms    03106     Waim  *  Co 

Baton  *  Hovard  9p«clai  r-jnd   Inc    Boaton 
3are  Dapoalt  and  Trjst  Company,  100  Prank- 
lln   St..  PO    Box  2HS    Boeton.   Umae    OaiO<5 
Spaclal  *Co 

■berttadt  Fund.  Inc  Chaaa  Maniiattan 
Banl.  One  Chaa«  .VIarLh»ttAn  Plaza,  New 
Tork.  N  T    10015     Cudd  A  Co 

EactronlCB  lavastmenl  Corporation    Bank 
of  New  York.  M  Wa.:  St  .  New  Tork  15   N  Y 
Hare  *  Oo 

Smployaaa  Penalon  Plan  of  Marato  Super- 
tnarketa.  Lac  .  Merchant*  Nauonal  Bank  of 
Muncle,  P  O  Box  7«a,  Munde,  Ind  Mepp 
A  CX3. 

Kmployeas  Pront-Sharln^  Truat  or  the 
Waatam  CaauaJty  and  Surety  Company 
W«Btam  CaruaJty  and  Surety  Company  *18 
Walnut  8t  .  KAoaaa  City  8.  Mo  Weat  4  Com- 
pany 

Cmployeee  Retirement  Plan  Trust,  The 
Plrrt  Pyramid  Lite  Inaurance  Oo*np*ny  of 
.\mer1c*.  Pyramid  Life  Bldg  Uttle  Rock 
.\rk    72201     Pyramid  and   Company 

Smployera  Mutual*  Retirement  Trust  407 
Grant  St..  Wauaau    Wise      Orant  &  Co 

Kngllsh- American  Pension  Trust.  Qeneaco 
111    Seventb    Ave.    N,    NashvUle    3     Tenn 
Oaaoo. 

•ntarprlae  Pund  tac  .  State  Street  Bank 
aod  Truat  Oocnpany.  53  3t*te  St  .  Boeton 
Maaa  03101    OaUay  *  Co 

Equity  Fund.  Inc  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  l  Chaae  Manhattan  Plaaa.  New  York 
15.  NY     Cudd  *  Co 

baex  Fund,  Inc  3t*te  Street  Bank  Sc  Trust 
Oompaay.  Boaton    Mass      Irma  4  Oo 

Buro- Amen  can  Real  Sstate  Fund.  Inc 
Bank  or  America  NT*  S-A  .  P  O  Box  3418 
Rlncoc  Annex.  3an  Francisco.  CaUT.  94130 
Buro-Amartcan 

Brenlng  Star  gmployas'  Benefit  Fund. 
Kvanlng  Star  Newspaper  Company  235  Vlr- 
rtnla  ATe  .  S.*  ,  Washington  3  D  C  Star- 
band  *  Oo. 

r»enlng  Star  Staff   Saving*  Fund.  Evening 
Star  N«wip«p«r  Company    326  Virginia  Ave 
S.«.  Waahlngton  3    DC      Staflund  A  Co 

Bvereat  Fund.  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company    Boaton    Maaa      WaJco 

Kxplorer  Fund.  Incorporated  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  C^ampanv  53  State  St  Boe- 
ton. Maaa  03101    VeatandCo 

F-D  Capital  Fund  National  Shawm ut  Bank 
of  Boaton,  i5  Congraas  St  Beaton  Maaa 
03106    Don  tnd  Company 

Fairfield  Fund    Inc  .  Bank  of  New  York    ♦« 
W»U  St  .  New  York,  N  Y    10015     Hare  ft  Co 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  F'jnd   Inc     First  Na- 
uonal Bank  ot  Chicago.  3«  3    Deartxjrn  3t 
Chicago,  ni   80«0    SUo  ft  Co 

Faderal  Street  Fund.  Inc ,  Old  Colony 
Truat  Company  PO  Box  301«  Boaton.  Masa 
03108    Federal  ft  Co 

Federated  Orowth  Fund  Inc  .  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Comoany  P  O 
Box  rrae.  Philadelphia  Pa  19101  Hltchens  ft 
Co 

Federated  Invertment  Plans.  Flrat  Pann- 
•ylvanla  Bank  and  Trust  Company  PhUa- 
dalphla.  Pa     Not  Disci  oa«d 

Fidelity  Capital  Fund,  Inc  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boaton.  38  OongreM  St  Boeton 
MA  03106    Chetcc 

Fidelity  Destiny  Fund,  Inc  SUte  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  PO  Box  381  Boe- 
ton, Maas   03101    Gudgeon  ft  Oo 

FWeJlty  Fund  Inc  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  BoaUin  J5  Congrees  St  Beaton  MA 
03 1 00    Ferro  ft  Co 

Fidelity  Secur.uee  ft  Inveatment  Co.,  Inc 
«01  Bangs  Ave     .\ihbur7  Park,  NJ     Halad  ft' 
Co 
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Fidelity  Trend  Fund  Inc  .  State  St  Bank  A 
Trust  Company.  Boaton.  Mass  Harvood  ft 
Co 

Fiduciary  Mutual  Investing  Company.  Inc.. 
Irving  Truat  Company,  1  WaU  St..  New  Tork 
15.  N  Y     Llnd  ft  Oo. 

Financial  Fund,  Inc..  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash,     Not  Dlscloeed 

Financial  Industrial  Fund.  Inc.  Bankers 
Tr'osl  Company.  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  16. 
N  Y     Flnman  ft  Co 

Financial  Trends  Mutual  Fund.  Inc..  Now- 
port  National  Bank.  PO  Box  1608.  Newport 
Beach.  Calif   93663    Portco 

First  Broward  Securities.  Inc.  3319  N. 
Federal  Hwy  .  Ft  Lauderdale,  Fla  33306: 
Browco, 

First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  State 
Street  Bank  and  Tr\ist  Company,  PO  Box 
2136,  Boaton.  B4aas    03106     Science  ft  Co 

First  Fund  of  Virginia.  Inc  .  Bank  of  New 
York.    46    Wall   St.    New    Tork.    NY     10015 
Hare  ft  Company 

First  National  Fund,  Inc  ,  Bank  of  America 
NT  ft  S  A  .  1 1 1  W  Seventh  St..  Loa  Angeles 
Calif    90014     Finn  ft  Co, 

First  Participating  Fund.  Inc.,  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank  NA.  PO  Box  356a,  Houston. 
Texas  T7001    Swlgart  ft  Co 

First  Security  Orowth   F'ond    The  Omaha 
National  Bank,  Omaha    Nebr    68103     Ftrsec 
Fleetwood  Securities  Corporation.  Bank  of 
New  York,  4«  Wall  St     New  York   15.  NY 
Hare  ft  Co 

Fletcher  Capital  Fund.  Inc.,  Bank  of  New 
York.  90  Washington  St..  New  Tork.  NT 
10015    Dietrich  ft  Co 

Fletcher  Fijnd.  Inc  .  Bank  of  America,  ill 
W     7th    Street.    Loa    Angeles.    Calif     90014 
OorU  ft  Oo. 

Flint,  Michigan  Laborers  Pension  Fund. 
Oenesee  Merchants  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  One 
E    First   St..  Flint.   Mich    43503     Merco. 

Florida  Growth  Fund  Inc  .  Florida  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Cofnpany  303  First  St.,  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla     Flatx)  ft  Co 

FMl,  Orowth  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Banking  and  Trust  Co,  Box  8786, 
Philadelphia    Pa     19101     Good  ft  Oo, 

Fort  Myers  Insurance  Agency,  Inc..  (Con- 
tributory Plan) 

First    National    Bank    In   Fort   Myers,    P  O 

Box  1031,  Fort  Myers.  Fla.    Holder  Flnabank 

Founders    Mutual    Depositor    Corporation 

FVrrt  National  Bank  of  Denver.  Trust  Dept  , 

P  O    Box  5835  T  A  ,  Denver,  Colo  80317    Gry- 

fund  ft  Co 

Freedom  T^nd.  lac 

First   National   Bank  of  Boston.   Box  3016, 
Boston,  Mass   03106     Undlscioaed 
Frost  Realty  Company 

Froat  National  Bank   P  O  Drawer  1800.  San 
Antonio    Tex    78306     Reagan  ft  Co 
Fundamental  Investors.  Inc 
Manufacturers    Hanover    Truat    Company. 
40   Wall    Street.    New   Tork    16,   N.T.     Lorlot 
ft  Co 

F'jndamental  Investors.  Inc. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  CKy,  1 
Exchange    Place,    Jersey   City  3.   W-J.:    Flrier 
ft  Co 

Fundex,  Inc    Chemical  Bank.  348  Park  Ave 
New  York    NY    10O17    Zlmoo  A  Co 
Funds  of  Nations,  Inc 

Bank  If  America  NT  ft  S  A  P  O  Box 
3415,  Rlnoon  Annex  San  Francisco,  Calif 
94130    Fund  of  Nations 

Fund  of  the  S.-!uthweet.  Inc 
Republic  National  Bank.  Box  2718.  Dallas 
Texas  03UO     Fots  ft  Co 

General  American  Investors  Company.  Inc 
Bankers  Truat  Company,   18  Wall  St,    New 
York,  NY   10015    Salkel  ft  Co 
General  Casualty  Company 
First     Pennsylvania     Banking     and    Trust 
Company    15th  ft  Cheatnut  Sts    PhUadelphla 
1 ,  Pa     John  ft  Co 

General  Public  Service  Corporation,  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall 
Street     New    York    15,    NY      SUler   ft   Co 

General  Securities,  Incorporated  North - 
weatern   National  Bank,  of   Minneapolis.  830 
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Marquette   Ave..    Minneapolis.   Minn.   6MS0: 
Banor  ft  Go 

OezMSCo  Employees'  Retirement  Trust, 
Genesco.  Ill  Seventh  Ave..  N..  NashvUie  3, 
Tenn  :   Gesco. 

Gaaco  Pooled  Trust  Investment  Fund, 
Oeneaco,  111  Seventh  Ave.,  N.,  NaabvUle  8. 
Tenn  :  Geaco 

Gllmour,  Robert  B  ,  Trust,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  PO  Box  3030.  Corpus  Ohrlstl, 
Texas     Groes  ft  Co. 

Great   Hill   Tru^,   U/Ind.   Oalan  L.   Stone 
et  al..  North  American  Management  Corp..  38 
State  St..  Boaton,  Mass   03106: 
Anchorage  ft  Co. 
Great  Hill  ft  Co 

Grelf.    L.      Pension    TYuat,    Oeneaco,     111 
Seventh   Ave    N  ,   Nashville  3,  Tenn  :    Geaco. 
Group     Securities,     Inc  ,     First     National 
Bank  of  Jersey  City.  1  Exchange  Place,  Jer- 
sey City  3,  N  J      Lagee  ft  Co 

Growth  P^ind  of  America,  Inc  ,  Cha.ie  Man- 
hattan Bank.  NA  One  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza    New  York.  NY    10015 

Orowth  Industry  Shares,  Inc  ,  Chemical 
Bank  100  Broadway,  New  Tork  NT  10018: 
England   C  A   A  Co 

Orowth  Programs.  Inc  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank.  1  Exchange  PI  ,  Jersey  City.  SJ. 
07303     Not  Disclosed 

Guardian  Mutual  Fund.  Inc  .  Chemical 
Bank,  100  Broadway.  New  Tork.  NT  10018: 
England    C  A    ft  Co. 

Hamilton  Funds.  Inc  First  National  Bank 
of  Denver.  PO  Box  5835.  Denver,  Colo 
80317    Hamllfund&Co 

Hamilton  Futura  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  Box  5808  T.A  .  Denver,  Colo. 
80317    Intercom  ft  Co 

Harbor  Fund,  Inc  ,  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  53  State  St  .  Boeton,  Mass 
03101    Tiller  ft  Oo 

Harvard  College,  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank.  135  Devonshire  St..  Boston  7, 
Mass      Harvard  ft  Co 

Harvard  Yenchlng  Institution.  New  Eng- 
land Merchants  National  Bank,  135  Devon- 
shire St  .  Boeton  7    Mass      Crimson  ft  Co. 

Hedberg  A  Gordon  Fund.  Inc  ,  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company,  P  O. 
Box  8786.  Philadelphia,  Pa  19101  Sayre 
ft  Co 

Hedge  Fund  of  America  Inc  ,  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank  NA.  PO  Box  2558.  Houston, 
Tex    77001     Niels*  Co 

Hemisphere  Fund.  Chemical  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  1388  Church  St  StaUon.  Ne^  York,  NT. 
10008    Hemls  A  Co 

Hershey  Milton  School.  Herahey  Trust 
Company  9  W  Chocolate  Ave  ,  Herahey,  Pa 
17033    Hershey  Milton  A  Co 

Hershey     The   M    S    Foundation.   Hershey 

Trust  Company    Herahey,  Pa      Medcen  A  Oo 

Hoboken     Bank     for     Savings     Employees' 

Retirement  Fijnd.  Hoboken  Bank  for  Savings, 

PO    Box  306    Hoboken.  N  J      Taylor  *  Co 

Horace  Mann  Fund.  Inc  .  National  Boule- 
vard Bank  of  Chicago.  Trust  Dept  .  400  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni  60611  Waco 
*  Company 

Hornblower,  Henry.  Trust.  Hornblower  * 
Weeks,  75  Federal  St,.  Boeton.  Maaa  :  H  *  W 
Agency 

ICM  Equity  Fund.  Inc  .  First  National 
Bank  In  Little  Rock.  TTilrd  *  Louisiana  Sts  . 
Box  1471,  Little  Rock,  Ark  73303;  Lark  *  Co 
ICM  Financial  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  National 
Bank  In  Dallas  Third  A  I^oulslana  Sts  .  Box 
1471   Uttle  Rock    Ark    73303     Lark  ft  Co 

IDS  New  Dimensions  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  PO  Box  A700 
(56410)  130  8  Sixth  St.  Minneapolis  MN 
66403    Ned  ft  Co 

IDS  Progressive  Fund.  Inc  ,  Northwestern 
National    Bank    of    Minneapolis,    Seventh    A 
Marquette    Sts.    Minneapolis.    Minn     66480 
Ceal  ft  Co 

Impact  Fund.  Inc.  Texas  Commerce  Bank 
NA,  PO  Box  36638.  Houston.  Tex  77oo3 
Impactco 

Imperial  Capital  Fund.  Inc  (formerly 
Minneaota    Fund.    Inc.).    North waetem    Na- 
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tlonal  Bank  of  Mlnoeapolls.  830  Marquetta 
Ave  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn  56480 
Enn  ft  Co 
Bar  ft  Co 

INA    Corporation,    INA    Corporation,    PO 

Box  7738,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101     Our  A  Co 

Incentive  Fund.  Inc..  Bank  of  America  N_A 

ft  S.A..  Box  3668,  Loa  Angelea.  CA  90064 :  Enter 

*  Co, 

Income  and  Capital  Shares.  Inc  .  Brown 
Brothers  Harrlman  ft  Co,.  10  Poet  OtBce 
Square.  Boeton.  Mass  :  Incap  ft  Co. 

Income  Foundation  Fund.  Inc.  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  State  & 
Congress  SU  .  Boston   1.  Mass  :   File  ft  Co 

Income  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc  ,  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, P  O  Box  80477,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90060    Bostfund  A  Co 

Independence  Fund,  Inc  .  First  National 
Bank  of  Boeton.  Box  3018.  Boston.  Mass 
03106     Undisclosed 

Index  Fund,   Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and 

Trust  Company,  Boeton,  Mass,    Not  Disclosed 

Indian   Head    Mills.   Inc.   Pension   Trusts. 

Powers.  Richard  J    111  W  40th  St..  New  Tork. 

NT.  10018    Roltnd  A  Co 

Industries  Exchange  Fund.  Inc  .  Texas 
Commerce  Bank,  NA  P.O  Box  2668.  Houston, 
Tex  77001 :  Ruak  A  Co 

Industries  Trend  Fund.  Inc  ,  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank,  NA  .  PO  Box  2668.  Houston. 
Tex   77001  :  Les  A  Co 

Industry  Fund  of  America.  Inc..  Zlons  First 
National  Bank,  235  S  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84110:   ZIFA  and  Company 

Inland  Invoators,  Inc  .  National  City  Bank, 
The.    633    Euclid    Ave,    Oeveland    14,   Ohio 
Sheldon  A  Co 

Institute  For  Avanced  Study  (Louis  Bam- 
berger and  Mrs  Felix  Puld  Povmdatloni, 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
46  Wall   St  ,  New  York  5    NY      Hell  A  Co 

Institutional  Growth  Fund,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  Street.  New 
York  15,  NY     Sailer  A  Co 

Institutional  Income  Fvind,  Inc  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York  15,  NY     Slaler  A  Co 

Institutional  Shares,  Ltd  ,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Tmst  Companv,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York  15,  N  Y  :  Slgler  A  Co 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
INA  Corporation.  P  O.  Box  7728.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19101     Sten  A  Co 

Integon  Corporation    Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust    Company,    PO     Box    3099,    Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.  27102: 
Charl  A  Oo. 
Flameco. 
Gerico 
Retco 
Slatco 

International  F\indln(? — Securities,  Inc. 
United  California  Bank,  9601  Wllshlre  Blvd,. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif  90210 

International  Holdings  Corporation  Schro- 
der Trust  (Company,  67  Broadway.  New  York 
15.  NT  :  Bovd  A  Co 

International  Investors.  Inc  First  Jersey 
National  Bank,  1  Exchange  PI  .  Jersey  City. 
N,  J,  07303    Nonree  A  Co 

International    Reeources    Fund,    Inc.    The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza.  New  York  16,  NT.: 
Chase  Nominees,  Ltd. 
Cudd  A  Co 

Invest  Fund.  Incorporated  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  PO  Box  361.  Bos- 
ton  Mass   03101     Blng  A  Oo 

Investment  Company  of  America.  The  The 
Chaae  Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chaae  Manhattan 
Plaaa    New  Tork  15.  N  Y      Cudd  A  Co 

Investment/Indicators  Fund  Crocker-Citi- 
zens National  Bank.  P  O  Box  710.  San  Rafael, 
Ca  94903    Rafael  A  Co 

Investment       Management       Corporation 
Sponsor  for   Weatern   Fund   Plan.   American 
National  Bank.  Denver.  Oo.: 
Not  Disclosed 
(Index  Fund.  lac.) 
Investment  Trust  of  Boston.  State  Street 
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Bank  and  Trust  Company.  State  A  Congreas 
SU  ,  Boeton  1.  Uaaa. : 
FUe  ft  Oo. 
Ship  ft  Co 

Investors'  Advisory  Services  Union  Bank. 
Loe  Angeles,  CalU    90064:  SAl  Company 

Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  Bank 
of  Delaware,  Wilmington  89,  Del  :  Carothers 
A  Clark. 

Investors  Mutual,  Inc.,  Bank  of  Delaware, 
Wilmington  86,  Del.    Carothers  A  Clark. 

Investors  Selective  Fund,  Inc.,  Northweat- 
ern  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh 
A  Marquette  Aves.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66440: 
Sel  ft  Co. 

Investors  Stock  Fund,  Inc,  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Seventh  A 
Marquette  Aves..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56480: 
Perc  &  Oo. 

Investors  Syndicate  Life  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Company,  Northwestern  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  Seventh  A  Marquette  Aves,, 
Minneapolis.  Minn,  66480 

Investors  Variable  Payment  Fund,  Inc  , 
First  National  Bank  of  MlnneaptoUs.  130  S 
SUth  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  66403:  Var  ft 
Co 

ISI  Growth  Fund,  Inc  .  United  California 
Bank,  405  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco, 
Calif    94130:   AUlsfund  ft  Co 

ISI  Income  Fund,  Inc  ,  United  California 
Bank,  406  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94130:  Dewfund  A  Co 

ISI  Trust  Fund.  United  California  Bank, 
405  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94130:  Trund  ft  Co 

ISL  Variable  Annuity  Fund  A,  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh 
A  Marquette  Sts,.  Minneapolis,  Minn  66480: 
Desa  A  Co. 

ISL  Variable  Annuity  Fund  B,  Northwest- 
ern National   Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Seventh 
A  Marquette  Sts  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  66480 
Kamus  A  Co. 

Istel  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  National  City  Bank. 
56  WaU  St.,  New  Tork  15,  NT.:  Hurley  A 
Company. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland.  Light  A  Redwood  Sts  . 
Baltimore  3,  Md.:  Johnhop  A  Co 

Johnston  Mutual  Fund.  Inc.  The  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  16  Wall  St,,  New  Tork  10016: 

Bankers  Nominees  Ltd 

Salkeld  A  Co 

Pyramid  Nominees  Ltd, 

Keogh  Plan,  Guaranty  National  Bank  and 
Trust  of  Corpus  Christie,  PO  Drawer  749, 
Corpus  Ohrlstl,  Tex    78403    Hatrldge  and  Co 

Keystone  Custodian  Fund  Inc  ,  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  State  A 
Congress  Sts,,  Boston  1,  Mass  ,  PYench  A  Co 

Keystone  Custodian  Funds  K-2  Series 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P  O 
Box  351.  Boeton,  Mass    03101:    Kaytoo 

Keystone  Custodian  Funds,  &-4  Series 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
P.O.   Box  351,   Boston,   Mass    (J3I01      Essfour 

Knickerbocker  Fund,  T^e  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company.  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York  15,  NT  : 

Lorlot  A  Co 

Rudolph  ft  Co, 

Keystone  Fund  of  Canada,  Ltd  Bank  o* 
Montreal  Trust  Companv.  2  Wall  St  .  New 
York,  N  Y     Drude  A  Co 

Knowledge  Communication  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Columbus,  51  N 
High  St  ,  Columbus,  OH  43215 

Cafu  A  Co 

Knoco  A  Co 

Knowlton  Frank  A  Co.,  Crocker-Citizens 
National  Bank,  393-13th  St  ,  Oakland,  Calif 
94604    Knowco 

Lazard  Fund,  Inc  The  Bank  of  New  Tork 
48  Wall  St  ,  New  Tork  16,  N  Y     Lerche  A  Co 

Lee  TVust.  Trustees  of  the  Lee  TYust,  431 
Broadway,  Everett  Mass  Lee  Field  and  Oo 
Lehigh  Foundarles  Profit  Sharing  Trust,  Le- 
high Inc  .  1500  Lehigh  Dr  ,  Easton.  Pa  18043: 
LeDrof  Company,  Lehman  Oorporation.  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company.    16   Wall   St.,  New 
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Tork  16,  NY  :  Lehcor  ft  Co.  Liberty  Pond 
Inc  ,  First  National  Bank  of  Boaton.  Mutual 
Funds  Division.  P.O.  Box  3018.  Boeton,  Mass. 
03106.  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America.  INA  Corporation,  P  O,  Box  7738. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  19101 :  Zal  ft  Co  Life  Insur- 
ance Investors,  Inc  .  and  Mutual  Fund.  Third 
National  Bank  In  Naahvllle.  PO  Box  2844, 
Nashville,  TN  37203     Morcor 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  914 
Capitol  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  38300: 

Dove  ft  Oo.  (d). 

Finch  A  Co   (d). 

Llcova  A  Co    (d). 

Ung  Fund  Inc..  First  NaUonal  Bank  In 
Dallas,  PO    Box  6031    Dallas.  TX  75333: 

OnllftCo 

Coco*  Co. 

Loomls-Sayles  Capital  Development  Fund. 
Inc  .  First  Natkmal  Bank  of  Boeton  67  ICUk 
St.  Boeton  6.  Maas  :  Birmingham  A  Co 

Loomis  Sayles  Mutual  Fund.  Inc  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  67  Milk  St.,  Boeton, 
Mass  :  Prescott  ft  Co 

Loyalty  Bonus  Trust  for  Career  Agents, 
the  First  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  Pyramid  Life  Bldg  .  Little  Bock, 
Ark.  73301     McOehee.  Gordon  and  Company. 

Madison  Fund,  Inc.  601  Farmers  Bank 
Bldg.  Wilmington,  Del  19801:  Ardmerk  ft 
Co, 

Magan  Income  Trtist,  State  Street  Bank 
A  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Bosfcon, 
Maas,  03101 :  Chance  ft  Co. 

Magnaoap  Fund,  Inc  ,  PO  Box  8786  PtoUa- 
delphla,  Pa.  19101 :  Tic  ft  Co. 

Mairs  and  Power  Growth  Fund.  Inc.. 
Northwestern  Bank  of  St  Paul.  56  E  6th 
St..  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Dedon  and  Company 

Managed  Funds,  Inc,  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  Drawer  387  Main  Poet  Office,  St. 
Louis  66,   Mo      Roland   A   Company 

Manhattan  Fund.  Inc  .  Chemical  Bank. 
Box  1368.  Church  St  Sta  New  Tork,  NT. 
100:  Loco  ft  Go, 

Market  Growth  Fund.  Inc  ,  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  Trust  Company.  The, 
Box  8786    Bth  &  Co. 

Massachusetts  Fund,  State  Streel  Bank 
and  Trtist  Company,  Boston,  Mass  Not  Dls- 
cloeed. 

Masaachusette  Institute  of  Technology.  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company,  PO  Box  3016.  Boe- 
ton, Mass    03106:    Felix  ft  Company 

Muaachusetts  Investors  Trust.  State  Street 
Bank  and  Truat  Company,  PO  Box  6006. 
Boeton.  Mass   03107:  Bark  A  Co. 

Massachusets  Life  F^ind.  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  State  &  Congrees  Sts  . 
Boeton  1 .  Mass. :  Mahl  ft  Co. 

Mathers  Fund.  Inc,  Harris  Trust  A  Savings 
Bank,  111  W  Main,  Chicago  ni  Not  Dis- 
closed. 

Mayo  Foundation,  Northweet«m  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis,  300  First  St.  S,W  ,  Ro- 
chester. Minn  66902    Nob  A  Co  ;  Ran  ft  Co. 

Medici  Fund,   Inc     Fiduciary  Trust  Com- 
pany. Box  294  Wall  St    New  York,  NT   10006 
Vogt  ft  Company, 

Midwest  Investors  Program,  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  7th  A  Mar- 
quette Ave..  Minneapolis.  Minn,  66480:  Clag 
A  Co 

Morgan,  W,  L  Orowth  Fund.  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  P.O.  Box  S61, 
Boston.  Mass    03101:  Rudder  ft  Co. 

Murphy.  O  W.  Industries,  Inc..  Salaried 
Employees  Pension  Truat,  Murphy,  O  W.  In- 
dustries, Inc  ,  PO,  Box  2116,  Houaton,  Tex. 
77001 :   Murphy  Fund  ft  Oo. 

Mutual  Income  Foundation,  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Detroit,  Detroit  32.   Mich      Truaaai  ft  Co. 

Mutual  Investing  Foundation,  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Detroit,  33  Woodward  Ave  .  Detroit. 
Mich      Not  Disclosed 

Mutual  In  vestment  Company  of  America 
Commercial  Trust  Company  of  New  Jo-aey, 
16  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City  2  N.J  :  Pw- 
klosft  Co 

Mutual  InveetnMnt  Company  of  AitMrtea. 
The  First   NaUonal  Bank  of  Jarwy  Ci^,  1 
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Sicii*a«e   Pl»c«,   JorMy   City  8.  NJ.:    Oa*n 

»Co 

Mutuai  Investment  Fund.  Lac  .  Commar- 
ciai  Truat  Compijiy  3T  N«w  Jersey,  15  Bx- 
cii»nge  Pl»ce  Jersey  City  a.  NJ  Perkla*  jk 
Co 

Mutu»;  of  Om^tiA  Qrow-.h  P'and.  Inc  ,  Mu- 
tual or  OmAha  Inoome  Pund.  lac  ,  HattU 
Trust  &  3«v'.ngs  a«ziJc.  ill  W  SiAin  St  .  Chi- 
cago. lU      o»;e  &  Co 

Mutua:  Trvut    Cf.y  National  Bank  A  Truat 

Company    Kan^Aa  Cl'.y  41.  Mo     Mutrus  &  Co 

National     Aviation     Corporation,      Morgan 

Guaranty   Trjat   Company  of   New   York    i3 

Waa  St..  New  York    N  Y    10015     Ince  jk  Co 

NatloDAl  Induatnes  Fund.  Inc  ,  United 
C^Uornia  Bank  Trust  Dept  .  405  Montgom- 
ery St  .  San  ?Yanclsco,  Calif  MICH  Muse  & 
Co. 

National  tn»eators  Corporation,  Marine 
Midland  Orace  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
130  Broadway  .New  York  15  N  Y  Jaquith  .t 
Co 

National    Securities    Series.    Bank    of    New 
York.    4e    Wall    St,    New    York.    NY     10016 
O'Neill  <lt  Co 

Nation-Wide     Securities     Company,     Inc. 
Morgan    Ouarantv    Trust    Company    of    New 
York,    23    Wail    St,    New    York,    NY     10015 
Lynn  <k  Co 

NBA  Mutual  Fund.  Inc.  First  Pennaylvanla 
Banking  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  8786 
Philadelphia    Pa    19101     Cooke  A  Co 

New  Eni<la.-.d  P-ind.  State  Stre*-  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  State  A  Congress  Sts  Boa- 
ton   1.  Mass      Ship  Jk  Co 

Newton  Fund.  Inc  Whlteflsh  Bay  BanX  A 
Trust  Company  :t  b  silver  Spring  Dr 
Whlteflah  Bay  W;*-  532 ;  ~  Ricar  Cr.nipany 
New  York  Ventu.-e  Fund.  Inc  .  First  Jersey 
NaUonal  Bank  :  Exchange  PI  Jersey  Cltv 
N  J   0-303     Nevet  *  Co 

Niagara  Shares  Corporation  Marine  Mid- 
land Grace  Tr-as:  Company  of  New  York  130 
Broadway    New  Y  .rk  15    S  Y      Ja<julth  ft  Co 

NN  Corporation  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank  If  Milwaukee  743  N  Water  St  Mll- 
waike*    Wl3c    S3301      NN  *  Co 

Nort.'i  American  Equity  Corooratlon,  aa« 
S  Sp.-;ng  St  Lna  Angejee,  Calif  B0014  Nae 
Co 

North  American  Planning  Corporation,  330 
Park  Ave     New  York    NY    10017    Napoo 

Northeast    Investors    Trust.    New    Bngland 
Merchants    National    Bank.    13«    Devonahlre 
St..  Boston  7.  Mass 
Del  <k  Co 
SlmbaU  ft  Oo. 

Northwestern  NatlonaJ  In«ur»i>ce  Oo  ,  Flt»t 
WUconaln  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  743 
N  Water  8t ,  Milwaukee,  Wiac  53301  Sureo 
&Co 

Northwestern  Nation*!  Inauarance  Oroup 
First  Wisconsin  Nauooal  BanX  of  Milwau- 
kee 743  N  Wat«-  8t ,  Milwaukee  Wise 
53301 

Noretoo  ft  Co 
ProrttftCo. 

Obrelln  College  The  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany. PO    Box  8147,  CTeveiand.  Ohio  44101 
Oberlln  ft  Co 

Oceanographic  Fund.  Inc  ,  Flrrt  J«raey  Na- 
tional Bank    Jersey  City    NJ     D«an  ft  Co 

Ocear.  Technology  F-irkJ  Inc  National 
Shawm  ut   Bank    Boston    .Mass      Aquaco 

Old  Oiml'.'.ior  Investors  Trust  Inc  .Amer- 
ican National  Bank  1 10  Bank  8t  Box  533 
Suffolk.  Va     Odlt  <k    y, 

Old  Dominion  Pat>er  Oo  Profit  Sharing  Re- 
tlramen:  Plan  -*eao.«.-n  Citizens  National 
•HU  a  Norfolk.  PO  B<!X  3137  Norfolk  14 
Va.     M09  ft  Oo 

Omega  P-and    Inc     The  First  NaUonal  Bank 
of  Boston    P  O   Box  301«    Boswn    Mass   03106 
Apple  ft  Co 

One  Hundred  and  One  Fund.  Inc  ,  DenTer 
United  .Staten  Bank  Denver  Coi  80317  Win- 
ston   *   Co 

One    Hundred    Fund     Inc      Denver    Dnit«d 

States  Bank.  Denver.  Ool    80317    Heru7  ft  Co 

On«    WtUlam    Street    Fund.    Inc      Bankers 
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Trust  Company,   10  WaU  St..  New  York  16. 
NY     Mufunft  Co. 

Oppenhelmsr  Fund,  Inc..  First  National 
City  Bank.  20  Exchange  PI  .  New  York,  NY. 
10OO6    Gerlach  ft  Co 

Oppenhelmer  Systematic  Capital  Accumu- 
laUoa  Prtsgram.  Stale  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Boston.  MA     Not  Disclosed 

Ouachita  Baptist  College  Endowment 
Fund.  Simmons  NaMonal  Bank  of  Pine  Blull, 
Pine  BlulT    .Ark      Slmtrust  ft  Oo. 

Pace  Fund  Inc.  Bank  of  California  N.A.. 
PO  Box  S0477.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  00000: 
Pa  ft  Co 

Pacific  Employers  Insurance  Company.  INA 
Ckjrporatlon.  P  O  Box  7738.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
18101     Raab  ft  Co. 

Padflc  Oaa  and  Electric  Company  Em- 
ployees Savings  Fund  Plan  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia, N  A  .  400  California  St..  San  Francisco 
30    Calif      Safund 

Pallas  Corporation.  First  National  City 
Bank,  55  Wall  St..  New  York  16.  NY:  Hurley 
ft  Company. 

Paramount  Mutual  Fund.  Bank  of  America. 
Mutual  Funds  Service  Center.  P  O    Box  3153 
Terminal   Annex.   Los   Angeles.   Calif    90064 
Pam  ft  Co. 

Parfleld  Investors,  Bank  at  CaUfomla.  NA.. 
400  California  St  .  San  Fraoclaoo,  Oallf .  04130: 
Parfund  ft  Co 

Peon  Square  Mutual  Fund.  American  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  36  N  Sixth  St  ,  Read- 
.:-^    Pa     Cuyler  and  Company 

Pension  Capital  Growth  Fund,  Inc.,  Mellon 
National  Bank  and  Ttust  Company,  Mellon 
Sq  ,  Pltuburgh,  Pa    15230:    Lacy  ft  Co 

Petroleum  Corporation  of  America.  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company.  18  Wall  3t  .  New  York 
IS.  N  Y      Salkeld  ft  Co 

Philadelphia  Fund.  Inc  .  Bank  of  New  York. 
48  Wall  St  .  New  York  15.  N  Y     Kay  ft  Co 

PUgnm  Fund,  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company,  PO  Box  361.  Boston  Mass 
03101. 

Plllsbury.  Alfred  F  .  Trust  Estate.  Philip  W 
PUlsbury  rod  Harley  B  Hyre  Trustees,  801 
PUlsbury  BIdg.  Minneapolis  3,  Minn  Flske 
ft  Co 

Plllsbury.   Charles  3  ,  Trust  Ilstate,  Philip 
W    PUlsbury   and  Charles  Bellows.  Trustees 
001    PUlsbury    Bldg ,    Minneapolis   3,   Ulnn 
Stlnson  ft  Co 

Plllsbury.  Eleanor  F  ,  Trust  Estate.  Trust 
for  Nathan  P  Farwell,  Trust  for  Minneapolis 
Society  of  Fine  Arts.  Trust  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Foundation. 

PUlsbury  Oretchen  T .  Trust  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Foundation.  001  Plllsbury  Bldg  , 
Minneapolis  3.  Minn     Field  ft  Co 

PlUabury.  PhUlp  W  .  801  Plllstoury  Bldg  . 
Minneapolis  3    Minn    Dun  barton  ft  Co 

Pilot    Fund,    Inc      Texas    Conunerce    Bank 
NA.   PO    Box   2668.   Houston,   Texas   77001 
Contlco 

Pli>e  Street  Fund.  Inc  ,  Chemical  Bank,  100 
Broadway  New  York.  NY  10016  England. 
C  A  ft  Co 

Pk>Deer  Fund.  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  State  ft  Congress  Sts.. 
Boston  1 ,  Mass     File  ft  Co 

Pioneer  National  Title  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
433  8  Spnn«  St,  Los  Angeles.  Calif  00064: 
Natleo  ft  Co. 

Polaris  Fund,  Inc  Brown  Brothers.  Harrl- 
man  ft  Oo .  10  Post  Office  Sq  Boston.  Mass. 
03100    Blu  ft  Co 

Planned  Investment  Fund.  Inc..  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box 
361,   Boston.  Mass    03101     Yardarm 

Price  T  Bowe.  Growth  Stock  Fund,  Inc.. 
Bank  of  New  York.  Bank  Window.  Church 
St    StaUon.  New  York   16    N  Y      Way  ft   Oo 

PnncetoQ  Unlvsnity.  United  States  Trust 
CoDipaxiy  of  New  York.  46  Wall  St  New 
York  15    N  Y      Hell  ft  Co 

Profit  Sharing  Trust,  Clttaens  Natlooal 
Bank  of  Maocinb  137  South  Side  Sq  . 
Macomb.  Ill    81466     Cttnaps  Company 

Provident    Fund    for    Income    1  Suite    lOOa 
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WllmingtOD  Trust  Bldg.  Wilmington.  Del. 
10801 )  :  First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City. 
1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City  3,  NJ  Brown 
ft  Co 

Prudential    Fund    at    Boston.    Inc..    New 
England     Merchants     NaUonal     Bank.     135 
Devonshire   St  .   Boston   7,   Mass 
Kimball  ft  Co. 
Pet  ft  Co 

Puerto  Rlcan  Investors  Fund,  Inc  .  c/o 
Trust  Dept  .  Bsuico  Popular  de  Puerto  Rloo. 
Puritan  Fund.  Inc  .  The  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  of  Boston.  36  Congress  St..  Boston 
0.  Mass     Edal  ft  Co 

F'Minani  Equities  Fund,  Inc  .  New  England 
Merchajits  NatUma;  Bank.  135  Devonshire 
St.  Boston.  Mass    03107     Put  ft  Co. 

George  Putnam  Fund  of  Boston,  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  State  ft 
Congress  Sts  ,  Boston  1,  Mass. : 

Chine  ft  Co 

SaU  ft  Co 

Putnam  Growth  Fund,  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  State  ft  Congress  Sts  , 
Boston  1.  Mass     Sail  ft  Co. 

Putnam  Income  Fund.  Inc..  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  P  O  Box  3018.  Boston.  Mass. 
03106    Char  ft  Co 

Putnam  Investors  Fund.  Inc..  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company.  P  O.  Box  3016.  Boston.  Mass. 
03106    L*bb  ft  Co 

Putnam  Vista  Fund.  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  P  O  Box  3018.  Boston.  Mass  03106 : 
Ford  ft  Oo. 

Quality  Investors'  Fund,  Inc.,  Cummlngs  ft 
Co..  Inc  ,  15  Westminster  St..  ProYldence  3. 
R      Gordon  ft  Co 

Qulnby  Plan  Lincoln  Rochester  T'rust 
Company.  183  !i4aln  St..  E..  Rochester  4,  NY.: 
Qulnplan  ft  Oo 

Ralmer  Investment  Company,  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Warren.  Warren.  Ohio:  Market 
Main  ft  Company 

Reliance  Insurance  Company.  First  Penn- 
sylvania Banking  and  TVust  Company.  16th 
ft  Chestnut  Sts.  Philadelphia  1,  Pa..  Rich 
ft  Oo 

Resources  Growth  Fund.  San  Diego  Truat 
and  Savings  Bank.  640  Broadway.  San  Diego, 
Calif   93101     Jobroco 

Revere  Fund.  Inc  .  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  PO    Box  8786 

Rlttenhouse  Fund.  Provident  National 
Bank.  17th  ft  Chestnut  Sts  ,  PhUadelphla  10. 
Pa      Saxon  ft  Company 

R<x:hester  Fund,  Inc  ,  Central  Tnist  Com- 
pany    Rochester     N  Y      Not    Disclosed 

Rosenthal  L  M  .  Fund  The  Bank  of  New 
York  4«  Wall  St  ,  New  York,  NY.  10016:  Hare 
ft  Company 

Ruth  Harris  Hlte  Trust.  Bank  of  Nevada. 
Third  ft  Brldger  Sts  .  Las  Vegas.  Nev  88101: 
Pioneer  ft  Co 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, St  Paul  Companies.  Inc  ,  386  Wash- 
ington St.  St  Paul.  Minn  66103  WUkln  ft 
Co 

Salem  F-.ind  Inc  .  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
B-«l.n     Mass       tiawco 

Schneider  Metal  Manufacturing  Compsiny 
Employeee  Pn)flt  Sharing  Trxist,  1806  S.  66th 
Ave  .  Cicero,  111   80660    Christian  ft  Co 

Schuster  Fund.  Inc  .  Chemical   Bank,  Box 
1388.  Church  St   8U  .  New  York.  NY    10008 
England,  C  A   ft  Co 

Scudder  Duo- Vest  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  State  ft  Congress  Sts 
B>«uin    Mass  03106    Anchor  ft  Co 

Srxjdder  International  Investments.  Ltd  . 
Bank  uf  Montreal  Trust  Company  3  Wall  St  . 
New  Y.irk.  N  Y      Drude  ft  Co 

Scudder  Special  Fund  Inc  .  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  State  ft  Congress 
SU  ,   Bi«t<jii     Ma.Hs    0*3101      Halyard  ft  Co. 

Scudilcr  Stevens  A  Clark  Common  Stock 
Fund.  Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  State  ft  Congress  Sis  Boston  1. 
Mass  Frawley.  John  F  ft  Co  .  Transom  ft 
Co 

Scudder  Stevens  ft  Clark  Balanced  Fund. 
Inc  .  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
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SUte  ft  OongTflBs  Sts  ,  Boston  i    Mass     Fraw- 
ley  John  F  *  Co 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Oo  Employees  Savings 
Ki  Profit  Sharing  Pension  Fund,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago.  S8  8  Dearborn  8t  . 
Chicago  90.  Ill     Bearsfund  ft  Co 

Second  Oongreea  Street  PuimI.  Inc  .  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Mass  :  Morse  ft 
Co 

Security  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Oo  ,  First 
National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Trust  Dlv..  Box  88. 
Tupeka,  Kans    66601     Seben  ft  Co 

Security  Bond  Fund,  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Trust  Dlv  ,  PO  Box  88. 
Topeka.  Kans    66801 :  Shawnee  ft  Co 

Security  Diversified  Shares,  Inc..  Wachovia 
Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  P  O  Box  3000,  Wln- 
ston-aalem.  N.  Car.  37103:  CUarl  ft  Co 

Security  Equity  Fund.  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Trust  Dlv.  PO  Box  88 
Topeka.  Kaiu   66601    Sell  ft  Co 

Security  Investment  Fund,  Inc  ,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Topeka.  Trust  Dly..  PO  Box 
88    Topeka    Kans    66601  :  QuadUt  ft  Co 

Security  Ultra  Fund.  Inc  ,  First  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Trust  Dlv..  PO  Box  88. 
Topeka.   Kans    66601:    Safco  ft  Co 

Selected  American  Shares,  Inc  .  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  40  Wall 
Street    New  York  15.  NY      Lorlot  ft  Co 

Shareholders  Trust  of  Boston.  Brown 
Brothers  Hamman.  10  Post  OfBce  Square. 
Boston    Mass    03100  ■  Share  ft  Company 

.Shares  in  American  Industry,  Inc  Rlggs 
National  Bank  of  Washington.  DC  .  1608  H 
8t     N  W  .   Washington    13.   DC      Oove  ft   Co 

Shawmut  Association.  The  NaUonal  Shaw- 
mut Bank  of  Boston,  36  Congress  St  ,  Boston 
9.  Mass     Haves  ft  Oo 

Sherman.  Dean  Fund.  Inc  .  Bank  of  New 
York.  53  WUllam  St..  3d  Floor  New  York. 
NY     10006     Hare  ft   Co 

Sigma   Capital    Shares,   Inc. 

eigma  Trust  Shares 

Sigma  Venture  Shares.  Inc  ,  fDelfl  Capital 
Sales),  Wilmington  Trust  Company.  Wil- 
mington, Del    10800      Fllnn  ft  Falrman 

Sigma  Investment  Shares,  Inc  iDelfl 
Capital  Shares.  Inc  1  .  City  National  Bank  ft 
Trust  Company  PO  Bo«  236  Kansas  City, 
Mo  64141     Spar  ft  Go 

SMC  Investment  Corporation,  Bank  of  New 
York,  90  Washington  8t  New  York,  NY 
10015    Dietrich  A  Co 

Smith  Horace  Fund  c/o  Third  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Springfield  TTie 
1391  Main  St.  Springfield  3  Mass  Barr- 
8ml th  Oompany 

Southweetern  Bell  Telephorie  Company 
Pension  Trust  Mercantile  Trust  OomfMiny, 
Drawer  387  Main  Post  Oflloe,  St  Louis  86. 
Mo  •   Pine  ft  Oompany 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Pension 
Trust.  St  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  PO 
Box  677  Central  Station,  St  Louis,  Mo 
83101     Telnom  ft  Co 

Southwestern  Investors.  Inc 

Southwestern  Investors  Growth  Fund  Inc 
Republic  National  Bank.  Padflc  ft  Ervev  PO 
Box  3716    Dallas.  Texas  03110     Swing  ft  Co 

Sovereign  Investors.  Inc  Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust  Company.  136  8  Broad  St  . 
Philadelphia    Pa      Harker  ft  Oo 

Standard  Oil  Company  (NJ  )  Per»8lon 
Trust  First  City  National  Bank  of  Houston. 
PO  Box  3567  Houston  Texas  77001  Black 
*  Co 

."^tate  Farm  Agents'  Retirement  Trust,  Oon- 
tlnental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Oompany  of  Chicago.  3S1  9  La  Salle  St  ,  Chi- 
cago 90,  111     Retire  ft  Co 

State  of  California  Public  Employees,  Re- 
tlement  System  Bank  of  Oallfomla,  NA  . 
PO  Box  1963  196800).  1416  Ninth  8t  .  Sacra- 
mento CA  99814  •  Calpers  ft  Oo 

State  Street  Investment  Corporation,  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company.  1  Federal  St  .  Boston 
6.    Mass       Bishop    ft    Co 

Stein  Roe  ft  Famhsma  Fund,  lac.  Oon- 
tlnental   Illinois   National    Bask    and   Trust 


Company  of  Chicago.  231  S  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago 90,  111  :  Star  A  Co 

Sterling  Investment  Fund,  Inc  .  North 
Carolina  National  Bank.  P.O.  Bos  130.  Char- 
lotte. N  C     Stereo  ft  Oo. 

Stem  Brothers  ft  Co.  Profit  Sharing  Trust. 
Stem  Brothers  ft  Co.,  1013  Baltimore  Ave.. 
Kan-tas  City  5.  Mo  :  Esbe  ft  Co 

Stock  Fund,  Inc  ,  (Stein  Roe  ft  Fambam) , 
Harris  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank.  Ill  W  Main 
St .  Chicago,  m, :  CNile  ft  Co. 

Summit  Capital  Fund,  Inc..  Texas  Com- 
merce Bank.  NA  .  PO  Box  3568.  Houston. 
Texas  77001:    SumcafKX). 

Summit  Management  ft  Research  Corp., 
Texas  Commerce  Bank.  NA  .  P  O  Box  3607 
712  Main  St  ,  Houston,  Texas  77001 : 

Niels  ft  O) 

Sumcapco 

Sunrise  Fund.  Inc  .  National  Bank  of  North 
America  74  Hempstead  Ave  West  Hemp- 
stead. NY    11563     Self  ft  Oo 

Supervised  Investors.  Growth  Fund.  Inc.. 
First  Jersey  National  Bank.  1  Exchange  PL, 
Jersey  City.  NJ   07903:  Llll  ft  Co. 

Supervised   Investors  Summit   Fund.   Inc 
TtM    First   Jersey    National    Bank,    One    Ex- 
change PI  .  Jersey  City,  NJ   07303    Llll  ft  Co 

Supervised   Shares.   Inc.,   lowa-Des   Moines 
National     Bank,    Des    Moines.    Iowa    50309 
Tedco  ft  Co 

Syncro  Growth  Fund.  Syncro  Income  Fund. 
Inc.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Box  3966, 
BeatUe,   Wash      Not   Disclosed 

Teachers  Association  Mutual  Fund  of  Cali- 
fornia, Inc.,  Bank  of  America,  ill  W.  7  St. 
8th  fioor,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  00014:  Trim 
ft  Co 

Technlvest  Fund  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston,  36  C-ongress  St  ,  Boston,  Mass 
02109    Tenlst  ft  Co. 

Technology  Fund.  Inc..  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank  1  Exchange  PI..  Jersey  City. 
N  J  07308:  UU  ft  Co 

Ted  Warren  Fund.  Southern  California 
First  National  Bank.  Trust  Department,  P  O 
Box  \09  San  Diego.  CA  92112  Calumet 
Company 

Temple  of  Memories  Mausoleum  Perma- 
nent Care  Fund,  First  National  Bank.  Box 
633,  Hutchinson  Kans  Oblate  and  Com- 
pany 

T  I  Corporation  (of  California)  Founda- 
tion, T'he.  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 433  8  Spring  St  ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90054  ■  1ft)undoo 

T  I  Corporation  (of  California)  The.  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Companv,  4S3  8  Spring 
St,  Los  Angeles    Calif    90064     TIcal  ft  Co 

Torrence  Equity  Fund  Inc  ,  First  Jersey 
National  Bank,  1  Exchange  Pi  .  Jersey  City, 
NJ    07303    Stapft  Co 

Transamerlca  CaoUal  Fund.  Inc  .  Bank  of 
America  NT  ft  8  A  .  ill  W  Seventh  St  Los 
Angeles,  Calif    90014     Tranacao  ft  Oo 

Transamerlca  Investors  Fund.  Inc.  Bank  of 
America,  NT  ft  8.A..  Ill  West  Seventh  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif    00014     Alcor  A  Co 

Transweatern  Mutual  Fund  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  464  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
Calif   94130    Not  Disclosed 

Travelers  Equities  Fund  Inc  .  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  P  O  Box  2016.  Boston, 
Mass  03106    Frost  ft  Co 

T  Rows  Price  Growth  Stock  Fund.  Inc  . 
The  Bank  of  New  York,  90  Washlnsiton  St.. 
9th  fioor.  New  York,  NY    10015     Way  ft  Co 

Trustees  Equity  Fund,  Inc  .  State  Street 
Bank  and  Ttust  Company,  PO  Box  361. 
Boston.  Mass  03101    Dolohln  A  Co. 

Trustees    of   the    North    America    Pension 
Fund.     INA     (3on>oratlon.     1600     Arch     8t 
Philadelphia.  Pa   19101 :  Lo  A  Co 

Trustees  of  the  Northeast   District  of  the 
Unitarian    Universaltst    Assn  .    Payson.    H  M 
ft  Co..  03  Exchange  St  .  Portland,  Me   04113 
Northeast  ft  Co 

Twenty  Five  Fund,  Inc  .  Denver  United 
States  National  Bask.  Denver.  Col.  80217: 
Alpine  ft  Co. 


Unified  Mutual  Shares,  Inc  .  Merchanu  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  1  S.  Merldan 
St  .  Indianapolis,  IN  46304. 

Unlfund,  Inc,  Bank  of  America.  Mutual 
Funds  Service  Center,  P  O  Box  2152  Terminal 
Annex,  Los  Angeles.  Calif  00064. 

Union  Capital  Fund,  Inc.,  Irving  Trust 
Company,  Personal  Trust  Division,  1  Wall  St., 
New  York.  NY  10018    OUmet  A  Co. 

United  Accumulative  Fund,  Commerce 
Bank  of  Kansas  CTlty.  310  Commerce  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106;  Don  ft  Co. 

United  Corporation,  First  National  City 
Bank,  66  Wall   8t  ,  New  York   18,  NY.: 

Hank  A  Ckxnpany. 

Thomas  A  Company 

United  Funds.  Inc  ,  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  St ,  New  York  15,  NY.;  Salkeld 
A  Co 

United  Funds,  Inc.,  Commerce  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  210  Commerce  Bldg  .  Kansas 
City,  Mo    64106;    Don   A   Co 

United  Funds,  Inc  .  Wilmington  Trust 
Company,  WUmlngton  88,  Del.:  Lack  ft 
Lindsay 

United  Growth  Fund,  Inc..  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica N  T  ft  S.  A  ,  P.O.  Box  3415.  Rlncon  Annex. 
San  Francisco.  Calif    94190:  United  Growth. 

United  Income  and  Growth  Fund.  Inc.. 
Bank  of  America.  N  T  A  6  A  PO  Box 
3415,  Rlncon  Annex.  San  Prandsco.  Oallf. 
94130;   United  Income  and  Growth 

United  Inoome  Fund.  Commerce  Bank  of 
Kannas  City,  310  Commerce  Bldg  .  Kansas 
City.  Mo    64106;   Don  A  Co. 

United  Science  Fund,  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany. 16  Wall  St..  New  York  16.  NY.;  Salkeld 
A  Co. 

United  States  A  Foreign  Securities  Cor- 
poration. Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Company,  40  Wall  St.,  New  York  15,  NT  ; 
Slgler  ft  Co 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Fidelity 
Bank.  Broad  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa   10100;  Franklin  A  Co. 

U.8.I.  Venture  Fund.  Inc  ,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica N  T  A  S  A  ,  PO  Box  3416,  Rlncon 
Annex,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94130;  U.8J. 
Venture 

Vanderbllt  Management  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
3768.  San  Diego,  CaUf.  02112 

Vanderbllt  Mutual  Fund,  Inc  .  Southern 
California  First  National  Bank.  530  "B"  St., 
P  O.  Box  109.  VMFCO  San  Diego,  Calif.  93112: 
VMFCo 

Vanneck  Foundation,  100  E  43d  St..  New 
York  17.  NY.:   Vanneck  A  Oo. 

Vantage  Ten-Ninety  Fund.  Inc.,  First 
Pennsvlvania  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
The,  Box  8786,  Philadelphia,  Pa  19101 ,  Dool 
A  Co 

Venture  Securities  Fund,  Inc.,  Provident 
National  Bank,  17th  A  Chestnut  SU.,  Phila- 
delphia 10,  Pa  :   Rlchter  ft  Oo. 

Venture  Securities  Fund.  Inc  First  Penn- 
sylvania Basking  and  Trust  Company.  The. 
15th  ft  Chestnut  8u..  Philadelphia,  Pa  19101 : 
Kate  A  Co 

Varied  Industry  Plan,  Inc.,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica NT  A  SA.  Box  3568  T.A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90064     VAIP 

Viking  Growth  Fund,  Inc..  First  National 
Bank  In  Dallas,  PO  Box  0031.  Dallas.  Tex. 
76233:   Dek  A  Oo. 

Viking  Investors  Fund,  Inc.,  First  National 
Bank  In  Dallas.  P.O.  Box  6031,  Dallas,  Tex.: 
76333:   Dek  A  Co 

Wall  Street  Investing  Corporation,  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  The,  36  Congress 
St  ,  Boston,  Mass    03100:    Moore  ft  Co 

Warren  Employee  Pension  Trust,  Warren 
Petroleum  Corporation,  %  Don  M.  Mattocks. 
PO    Box  1680.  Tulsa  3,  Okla.:  WEPCO. 

Washington  Investment  Network.  Inc  ,  City 
National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  Tenth  and 
Grand,  Kansas  City.  Mo  64141 :  Not  Disclosed. 

Washington  Investors  Plans,  Inc  ,  Rlggs 
National  Bank.  Washington,  D.C  30013:  #63- 
07937B7W    Not  Disclosed. 

Washington  Mutual  Investors  Fund.  Inc. 
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(iirKB   Nkiiooaj    B».ak.  or  WMbincton.  O.C. 
1603    PemuylvftulA    Ave      V  W      WuMocton 

13    D  C      Hold  <k  Co. 

Wa»Ma«U3r.  NatlonaJ  Pvirid.  Ir.c  .  P:rst  Jer- 
aey  NatlonaJ  Bank.  I  KxchiUi^se  PI  .  Jersey 
City    .V  J    o~303     r.r)er  i  Co 

Welngmrten  Kqulty  Fund  Inc  Cntme  Man- 
tiAttAn  BAn.K.  One  Chu«  Man^uKUUi  PUaa 
New   York.   N  T     10015     Cudd   Jk  Co 

Weillncton  Pund.  Inc  .  .SMte  Street  Bank  t 
Trust  Compaxiy  PO  Box  361.  BoatoQ  Uaos 
03 101      ToiichBtone  A   Co 

We«t«rti  B*ncorporation.  C«i:for:U»  Bar.k 
PO  Box  3M"  Terrrun»J  .\nnex.  Lo«  .^ogeiee 
54    C«Jif      Hulten  *  Co 

Weatern  fund  Pl»n  Spoasored  by  Invest- 
ment SilAna^emeDt  Corpor»uon,  American 
V»:ional  Bank.  Den»er.  Colo      Not  Duclcwed 

■A'e«r.erri  Ind  L8trl»I  Shares  Ir.c  .\n-.eru'an 
Natlonai  Bank  af  Denver.  PO  Box  S«0  WlsI 
A  Co 

Western  Saring  Fund  Society  Pension 
Plan  Trustees  of  the  101  5  Broad  St..  Phlla- 
delphl*.  Pa    19107     We•t^)lan  «  Co 

Westmiriaier  Pund.  Inc  Plrs-.  Nailoaal 
BAnk  of  Jer^ev  "ity.  1  Kxchange  Place  Jersey 
City  3    N  J      r.rjer  ft  Co 

Whipple     Clarence    M      Pund.    Industrial 
Vallev  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Trust  Dept 
Old    Yark    ftd    &   Wrat    .*vf     Jenklntown.  Pa 
:904<J    WUm  and  Company 

WhltehaU  P-jnd  Inc  .  Marine  Midland 
Orace  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  120 
Broadway    New  York   15.  NY.  Jaqulth  &  Co 

William  O  Np;.  a  Co  Incorporated  3450 
Wllahlre  Bivd  Loe  Angelee.  Calif.  90006 
Harry  M  Pain  *  Lee  StUlman  as  Trustees, 
U.W  O   John  Stlianan.  StlUeco 

Wlacap  Pund.  Inc..  Bank  of  CaJUornla 
The.  NA  .  San  Pranclaco.  CalU.  94130,  Cram- 
furd  it  Co. 

Windsor  Pund  State  Street  Bank  A  Trust 
Company  PO  Box  361.  Boaton  Mass  03101 
Myers  *  Co 

•A'lnfleld    Growth    lodustnea    Pund,    Inc 
.rocker-CUlzens  National  Bank.  1  Mont^m- 
ery   St     San   Francisco   20.   Calif     Hooper   & 
Company 

WLsccnsin    Alunml    Research    Poiin<tetlon 

First    .National    Bank   of   Madison.   The.    1    S 

Plnckney  St      Madison   1.  Wise  .  Ward  &  Co 

Wlaoonsln  P-and    Marshall  tc  Illaley  Bank 

Milwaukee.  Wise  .  Marll  A  Co 

Worth  Pund.  Inc.,  Chemical  Bank.  100 
Broadway.  New  York.  K.T  10015,  Orr.  J.  C 
A  Co 

Wright  Investors'  Service  Dlv  of  Wlnthrop 
Corporation.  First  National  Bank  of  Saint 
Paul.  SecurlUes  Dept  .  333  MlnneaoU  St.  St. 
Paul.  NM  56101.  Shine  A  Co    idi 


Wn.I.LWf  HOLMES  McGDFFEY 


HON   FRANK  T   BOW 

OW    OHIO 

IN  THB  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr    BOW     Mr    Speaker    today    I   am 

submitting  a  petition  from  the  General 
-Assembly  of  the  fltate  of  Ohio  urRlnK  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  ;iostage 
stamp  to  honor  William  Holmes  McOuf- 
fey,  a  great  Ohio  educator  I  trast  the 
Ptwtmaster  General  and  the  Philatelic 
Commission  will  take  note  of  his  lasting 
contributions  and  will  take  the  p/oper 
steps  m  establLihing  this  memorial  to 
him 

William  Holmes  VIcOu(Te>-  devoted  hL« 
entire  llle  to  the  princiole  that  cver^- 
young  person  is  entitled  to  at  least  a 
mimm.al  education  He  was  one  of  the 
three  cofounders  of  the  common  school 
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sjrstem  In  the  State  of  Ohio  as  well  as 
the  author  of  the  'Eclectic  ReadePi.  a 
strong  influence  In  the  literary  tastes 
smd  ethnicai  standanls  if  generationj  of 

students  who  used  them 

In  his  capacity  as  president  of  Cincin- 
nati College  from  1836-39  followed  by 
the  presidency  of  Ohio  University  from 
l»3»--t3  William  Holmes  McOufTey  con- 
tinued makl.ng  outslandmg  achievements 
in  his  role  of  educator  to  the  people  of 
Ohio 

I  feel  It  would  be  an  approprtale  me- 
morial to  both  the  man  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  lAsue  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  his  honor 
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SOVIET  ANTISEMITISM;   A 
CALCULATED    DEVICE 


JACK  DKMPSEY 


HON  WM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


-r   *->rTH 


.  ASOLIN  t 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  June  24,  1971 

Mr   DORN    Mr   Speaker   today  Is  Jack 
Dempsey  s   birthday    Every   Member  of 
this  Congress  will  join  me  in  oongratulat- 
Ing  Mr  Dempsey  on  his  bli-thday  and  Join 
me  In  wishing  for  him  many  more  happy 
birthdays  with  ever>-  success  and  the  very 
best  always  I  know  of  no  one  who  Is  held 
in    more    affection    and    higher    esteem 
throughout  our  country  and  indeed  the 
world    over    than    Jack    Dempsey     Mr 
Dempsey  was  the  (treatest  world  cham- 
pion in  history    The    "Mana-ssa  Mauler" 
was  a  tiger  in  the  nng  who  fought  with 
courage,    determination,    and    with    the 
most  devastatir\K  punch  ever  experienced 
in   the   world   of   boxing    He  brought   to 
boxing  and  to  sports,  the  golden  era  with 
its  ;nlllion-dollar  gate    Jack   Dempsey's 
career  was  truly  a  .saga  of  'rags  to  riches" 
in  the  great  -American  tradition   He  rode 
the  freight  trains,  worked  in  the  fields 
and  mines — he  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity of  "hard-times  "  He  became  a  mll- 
Uonaire.  respected  and  .--evered  a.s  a  gen- 
tleman and  as  a  kind-hea.'ted  human  be- 
ing witii  compassioi',   understanding,  and 
love  of  his  feilon*  man  Jack  Dempsey  wa.s 
and  Is  idolized  literally  by  millions,  but 
especially  by   the  children    When  I  left 
South   Carolina,    Monday    morning,   my 
.son.  age   14    said.     Daddy    please  write 
Mr    Dempsey   and  congratulate  him  on 
his  birthday    He  Is  a  great  .American  " 
Yes,    Mr    Speaker    Jack   Dempsey   is  a 
great  .American  arxl  a  great  patriot   He 
has  Influenced  the  lives  of  young  .America 
and  influenced  them  for  good  more  than 
any    American    of    our    time    including 
many  of  our   great  political   leaders 

Mr  Speaker  I  congratulate  Jack 
Dempsey  today  for  his  genuineness  for 
his  devotion  to  .America  and  for  his  de- 
votion to  those  great  principles  and  Ideals 
of  true  .Amencanlsm^-that  is,  that  the 
youth  from  the  most  humble  beginnings 
can  nse  in  the  United  States  to  the 
heights  of  adoration,  honor,  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker  on  behalf  of  my  people 
and  I  am.  sure  of  the  Congress  I  extend 
to  Mr.  Dempsey  on  this  very  special  day 
our  love,  high  esteem,  and  best  »lshes 
always. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NSW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOPSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thumday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Sf^eaker.  on  June  3, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  Temple 
Betli  Zion  in  Buflfalo  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Jewish  Pederatlcjn 
to  protest  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  in 
Russia  Also  on  the  platform  was  Robert 
P  lieonard,  district  attorney  of  Flint. 
Mich  ,  who  related  his  frustrating  ex- 
periences in  attempting  to  get  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  trlaLs  In  Riga 

Eugene  Gold,  district  attorney  of 
Brooklyn.  N  Y  ,  traveled  with  Bob  lieon- 
ard and  their  story  is  told  in  the  May 
Lssue  of  the  ADL  bulletin  I  Include 
their  report  at  this  point 

To  Sn  ros  T^ciisn.TCS 
A  wntnan  In  Kishinev  placed  a  pillow  over 
her  telephone  and  advised  the  two  Amerlcsoi 
visitors   to  speak   softly   because    "I  am  sure 
that  the  apartment  Is  bugged 

A  youni;  girl  insisted  on  talking  only 
while  walking  in  the  streets  "so  we  won't 
be    overheard" 

A  woman  In  Riga  communicated  mostly 
by  writing  on  a  rellophane-type  pad — the 
words  dlJiappear  when  the  cellophane  la 
pulled  up  TTie  Interview  took  place  In  her 
bathroom  with  the  water  running  loudly 
rrom  the  t<imed-on  faucets 

A  former  professor  at  Moscow  University, 
who  had  been  Jailed  for  hioilfraiilsm  when 
he  attempted  to  Bubmll  petition,'^  to  the 
Soviet  government  gave  'Jiem  a  poem  he 
had  written  during  bin  Incarceration  It  was 
entitled     Hear.  Hear    Dh   Israel    " 

"Tou  must  help  u.s  you  must  help  mm," 
they  were  told  repeatedly 

And  a  propaganda  omclal  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  denied  that  anyone  had  l>een  placed 
under  arrest 

These  were  some  of  the  experiences  of  two 
American  law  officials  who  went  to  the  So- 
viet Union  'to  see  for  themselves  the  con- 
dition of  Soviet  Jews  At  a  press  conference 
held  at  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  Ir.  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  Eugene  Gold  district 
attorney  of  Brooklyn.  NT  .  and  Sot>ert  Leon- 
ard prosecuting  attorney  of  Flint.  Michigan, 
told  their  story  Gold  is  Jewish  I>eonard,  a 
Roman  Catholic  .said  he  was  concerned  atx)ut 
things  he'.s  read  about  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  wanted  to  make  his  own  factual 
determination 

They  went  as  tijurl.stg  They  Jipeiit  a  VntaJ  of 
two  weeks  In  four  cities-  Moscow  Kishinev. 
Riga  and  Leningrad  Despite  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Intounst  guides  were  evasive  or  flatly 
refused  to  take  them  where  they  wanted  to 
go.  the  attorneys  managed  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  and  spoke  to  the  families  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  were  under  arrest  and  to 
government  ofBclals  In  each  of  the  cltle* 
The  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  pur- 
sued them  but  did  not  Interfere  On  several 
occasions  they  were  followed  by  a  car  with 
KOB  markings 

Prom  their  interviews  a  pattern  emerged 
of  threats  harrassments  and  dlscrlmina- 
Uons  against  Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  culminating  often  In  official  p>er- 
secutlon  false  arrests,  denial  of  open  hear- 
ings and  leffml  defense — ail  In  clear  violation 
of  the  USSR's  own  Constitution  They 
found  18  violations  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure  of  Soviet  republics 
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To  the  two  American  attorneys,  it  was 
not  the  Jewlah  "activists,"  but  the  Soviet 
legal  authocilles.  who  were  guilty  of  break- 
ing Soviet  laws  They  made  the  point  over 
and  over  again  in  their  conversations  with 
Soviet  officials — in  Kishinev,  with  Mr  Burl- 
anchenko,  a  Central  Committee  official,  in 
Moeoow,  with  NIcol&l  T^lbulnlk,  a  high  aide 
to  Roman  A  Rudenko,  the  procurator- 
general  (attorney  general:  of  the  USSR, 
in  Riga,  with  Uldls  Krastinys,  chief  of  crimi- 
nal complaints  of  the  Latvian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic:  In  Leningrad,  with  Aleksander 
Barulln  deputy  manager  of  the  l/enlngrad 
Soviet,  with  Mrs  Kolchakova,  prosecutor  of 
aU  pollUcal  trlal.s  In  the  clly — Including 
thoae  of  the  Jews  under  arrest  there,  and 
with  Mr.  Slonlm,  assistant  city  prosecutor 

Gold  and  Leonard  said  they  arrived  at  the 
following  inescapable  conclusions: 
— There  is  fla^ant  violation  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  .Soviet  law  which  speclfl- 
oally  guarantee  a  trial  virtthln  nine  months 
from  the  time  of  arrest  Many  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  imprisoned  without  a  trial  for 
much  longer  periods 

— In  city  after  city,  imprisoned  Soviet  Jews 
are  held  incommunicado  despite  repeated  at- 
tempts by  their  families  to  see  them  There 
is  strong  indication  that  they  will  eventually 
be  tried  in  secret  proceedings 
— In  most  cases,  subtle  threats  and  Intimida- 
tions have  Interfered  with  the  rights  at  pris- 
oners to  obtain  lawyers  of  their  own  choice 
In  some  cases,  where  families  were  able  to 
get  their  own  lawyers,  indirect  pressures 
forced  the  lawyers  to  withdraw. 
— There  has  been  a  systematic  refusal  to  In- 
form the  families,  and  often  the  prisoners 
themselves,  of  exact  charges,  making  it  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  defense. 

Soviet  officials  confirmed  privately  that 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Jews  consisted 
of  antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and  activity  based 
on  such  things  as  teaching  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, printing  Hebrew  materials,  teaching 
Jewish  history  and  heritage,  printing  excerpts 
from  a  book  called  "The  Aggressor,"  wTltten 
by  a  Czechoslovak  Ian  Communist  writer,  La- 
dlslas  Mniacko,  which  depicts  Israel  as  the 
non-aggressor  In  the  Six-Day  War,  and  from 
a  classical  book  on  Jewish  history  written  by 
the  great  Jewish  historian,  Dubnov  There  was 
no  response  to  Gold's  and  Leonard's  conten- 
tion that  none  of  these  activities  violate  So- 
viet law. 

The  stories  of  the  Soviet  Jews  they  spoke 
to  confirmed  the  bravery  of  those  who  are 
prepared  to  continue  to  risk  persecution  by 
speaking  out  The  woman  who  placed  the  pil- 
low over  the  phone  talked  about  her  son, 
who  had  t)een  spirited  off  to  a  Soviet  military 
hospital  for  alleged  treatment  of  an  imag- 
inary aliment.  He  was  kept  in  confinement 
for  ten  days  She  permitted  herself  to  be  In- 
terviewed despite  the  fact  that  she  thought 
she  would  subsequently  receive  a  call  from 
the  KGB  The  Important  thing  was  to  "tell 
the  outside  world." 

In  Riga  a  woman  named  Revke  Alexandro- 
vlch  told  the  Americans  that  she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  her  daughter  in  ten 
months  The  girl  was  In  prison  on  an  un- 
specified charge  and  was  being  held  Incom- 
municado The  woman  explained  that  all  the 
members  of  her  family  had  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  go  to  Israel  A  KOB  member  Informed 
them  that  she.  her  husband,  and  her  son 
could  obtain  exit  permits,  but  the  daughter 
would  have  to  remain  Forced  to  make  a  bit- 
ter choice  It  was  decided  that  the  mother 
would  leave  with  her  son,  who  would  soon 
be  subject  to  army  draft  The  father  would 
stay  behind  to  do  what  he  could  for  his 
daughter  (At  this  writing  the  trial  of  the 
daughter  and  other  Riga  Jews  was  to  begin 
May  24. t 

The  former  Moeoow  University  profeaaor, 
Michael  Zand,  had  been  released  from  prison 
after  a  iS-day  hunger  strike  In  his  opinion, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  Increasingly 
sensiUva  to  world  opinion  and  was  divided 
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within  Itself  on  the  subject  of  anti-Semitism 
He  said  that  this  sensitivity  and  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion  were  responsible  not  only 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  harsh  sentences 
passed  upon  the  Leningrad  defendants  ac- 
cused of  attempting  to  hijack  a  plane,  but 
also  for  the  recent  stepped-up  Issuances  of 
visas  for  Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  In  his  view,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  want  to  leave.  He  said  Jews 
are  seeking  to  establish  their  true  Identity: 
that  on  Stmchas  Torah  thousands  of  young 
Jews  flocked  to  the  Moscow  synagogue,  that 
there  Is  a  hunger  for  the  Jewish  heritage, 
culture  and  tradition  which  has  been  denied 
them  for  so  long 

Professor  Zand  gave  Gold  and  Leonard  a 
copy  of  the  poem  he  had  written  in  prison. 
In  rough  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  It 
reads  In  part: 

"Within    prison    walls    a    Jew    awaits    a 

miracle. 
Dreaming  of  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
The  land  of  milk  and  honey 
If  only  he   could   extend   greetings  to  hU 

dear  land 
But  the  walls  are  thick,  the  bars  are  strong. 
Guards  stand  everywhere. 
Lord  of  the  Universe 
Liberate  my  voice. 
Send     me  a  miracle, 
So  that  my  greetings  of  peace  may  pierce 

these  wails 
And    reach    my    land — and    Thine,    dear 

Lord." 

Gold  and  Leonard  said  the  reception  they 
received  from  Soviet  officials  was  polite  and 
not  unfriendly  Interpreters  were  used  with 
those  officials  who  did  not  speak  English. 
(Yiddish  and  English  were  used  In  the  meet- 
ings with  Soviet  Jews.  I  The  Soviet  officials, 
the  men  said,  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say 
on  violations  of  Soviet  Jewry's  civil  rights 
Replies  were  evasive,  but  the  attorneys  were 
told  -hat  their  arguments  would  be  forward- 
ed to  higher  authorities 

They  left  the  Soviet  Union  determined  to 
spread  the  word  that  world  pressure  must 
not  stop 

"Professor  Zand  said  It  best,"  according  to 
Gold  "He  told  us  that  all  good  men  are 
friends  He  said  the  intellectual  conununlty, 
the  scientific  community,  the  academic  and 
the  professional  must  rise  In  protest — with 
demonstrations,  conferences,  any  and  all 
decent  protest  which  will,  unquestionably, 
have  an  Impact." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Communist 
anti-Semitism  is  a  calculated  technique 
of  scapegoating  which  is  used  to  release 
the  tensions,  conflicts,  and  struggles 
within  the  system.  Communism  needs 
the  purges  and  the  artificial  revolutions 
to  release  and  absorb  the  strains  within 
it.  The  "outs"  of  Stalin  have  now  been 
replaced  by  the  new  "Ins"  including 
antisemitism. 

An  excellent  article  by  Paul  Lendvai, 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  ADL  Bulletin 
emphasizes  this  point.  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
the  article  for  the  Record: 
SovnT  ANTi-SiMrriSM  A  CALCuLA'no  Drvick 
I  By  Paul  Lendvai) 

The  troubled  history  of  the  Jews  under 
Communism  shows  that  the  Jewish  Ques- 
tion has  never  existed  In  a  void  If  it  is  true 
that  the  fate  of  JewTy  has  always  been  em- 
bedded In  the  structure  of  Soviet  society, 
then  the  rekindling  of  latent  antl-SemltIsm 
is  a  concomitant  of  the  rise  of  social  tensions 
In  a  conservative  society  which  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  in  periods  of  insecurity  whips  up 
party  discipline  and  heroic  traditions,  na- 
tionalism and  xenophobia,  racialism  and  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  alien 

Because  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nism,  the   technique  of  scapegoats,  in   this 
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case  anti-Semitism,  is  applied  as  a  calculated 
device  to  release  the  tensions,  conflicts,  and 
struggles  within  the  system  Recent  devel- 
opments m  Soviet  political  life — the  rising 
Ude  of  chauvinism,  militarism,  and  retro- 
gression— have  provided  an  additional  stim- 
ulus to  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  International  center  of  an  increasingly 
overt  political  antl-SemltIsm 

Both  modern  and  political  anti-Semitism 
and  CJommunlsm  need  an  integrated  belief 
system.  This,  In  turn,  possesses  a  logic  of  its 
own,  leading  inevitably  to  a  conspiracy  the- 
ory with  absolutist  trappings  Hannah  Ar- 
endl  has  pointed  out  the  decisive  significance 
of  the  notion  "objective  enemy"  for  the  func- 
tioning of  totalitarian  regimes  "'He  Is  never 
an  Individual  whose  dangerous  thought  must 
be  provoked  or  whose  past  Justifies  suspicion, 
but  a  carrier  of  tendencies'  like  the  carrier 
of  a  disease  "  The  entire  history  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  Is  a  line  of  plots,  con- 
spiracies, and  treason,  the  ferreting  out  of 
imagined  or  potential  enemies  Regardless  of 
the  forms  of  coercion  and  the  techniques  of 
terror  (show  trials  and  wholesale  summary 
executions  under  Stalin,  demotion  deporta- 
tion, or  imprisonment  under  his  successors), 
this  Itlnd  of  system  needs  the  purges,  thoae 
"artlflcial  revolutions"  to  release  and  absorb 
the  strains  within  it.  to  preserve  its  inner 
dynamism. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "Doctors'  Plot"  Ttie 
case  is  now  officially  a  "frame-up"  fabricated 
by  "despicable  adventures  "  Yet  years  after 
the  "fabrications"  a  strikingly  similar  "hate 
campaign"  focuses  attention  on  the  espio- 
nage activities  and  political  and  Ideological 
subversion  engineered  by  "Zionism"  against 
"the  socialist  countries"  If  we  compare  the 
halr-ralslng  absurdities  In  the  indictment  at 
the  Slansky  trial  or  the  web  of  inventions 
in  connection  with  the  "EKxrtors'  Plot"  with 
the  recent  spate  of  allegations  about  the 
omnipotent  international  Zionist  Corpora- 
tion," we  see  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
methods. 

These  "outs"  of  the  old  script  have  now 
been  replaced  by  new  "in,"  such  as  the 
previous  collusion  between  Zionists  and 
Nazis  which  has  culminated  in  the  present 
alliance  between  Zionism  (which  is  said  to 
have  "all  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
Fascism"!)  and  the  German  "revanchists 
and  militarists" 

Many  of  the  upKlated  legends  are  so  re- 
mote from  reality  that  some  Western  ob- 
servers tend  to  dismiss  the  Soviet  diatribes 
as  crude  excesses  of  everyday  political  prop- 
aganda One  may  recall,  however,  the  notori- 
ous Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  which 
purported  to  reveal  the  text  of  twenty-four 
lectures  delivered  at  a  secret  meeting  of 
world  Jewry  This  blatant  forgery  prepared 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  agents  of  the 
Tsarist  secret  police  alleged  that  the  "Elders 
of  Zlon"  sought  to  foment  wars,  discontent 
and  chaos,  to  infect  people  with  frightful 
diseases  and  to  use  subway  stations  to  blow 
up  modern  cities  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
messianic  age  in  which  Jews  would  rule  the 
world  Pillowing  its  publication  In  the  wake 
of  World  War  I,  this  collection  of  phantas- 
margorla  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  books  In  the  world. 

Soviet  tales  of  the  invisible  but  all-power- 
ful world  Zionist  conspiracy  have  the  odor 
of  the  "Protocols"  and  were  born  in  the  same 
underworld  The  fact  that  refurhished 
"classical,"  Nazi  or  SuUnlst  antl-Semltlc 
myths  are  freely  used  today  is  politically 
more  Important  than  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  gross  falsehoods  Arthur  Koestler's 
perceptive  Insight  into  the  Soviet  system  is 
as  valid  today  as  It  was  almost  two  decades 
ago  "They  believe  everything  they  can 
prove,  and  they  can  prove  everything  they 
believe "  The  stubborness  with  which  the 
Soviet  propaganda  continues  to  cling  to  Its 
lies  compels  us  to  reassess  old  assumptions 
at>out  the  "Black  Years"  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
about  the  temporary  or  inc;ldental  character 
of  anti-Semitism  as  a  t>olltlcal  weapon. 
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We  tend  to  forgwt  th»t  even  in  the  age  of 
sp«ce«hlps  tot«lllArlan  propa^nda  by  '.ts 
very  ii*ture  moat  ftrtve  to  flt  lelected  ele- 
ment* of  reality  Into  another,  entirely  flcti- 
tlou»  world  The  Sonet  system,  striving  to 
teep  IteeU  pure  ot  hoatUe  contamliuttlon, 
naanufacturee  dAXXgers  that  become  facta  of 
life  for  the  population  Under  thaae  condl- 
tiona,  there  la  no  efTective  defense  or  coxinter- 
action  ag&lnat  such  practice*  a«  aatl-Semi- 
tlMTi.  for  the  ruling  reglmee  tnAlnt*ln  that 
these  Ula  do  not  and  CAnnot  exist  Oooae- 
quently,  critics  are  almost  autommtlcaUy  re- 
garded aa  petty-bourgeois  trouble-makers 
who  have  fallen  prey  to  foreign  Ideologic*! 
penetration  If  they  peralat.  they  are  treated 
as  potential  fo«a  who  'objectively"  act  as  the 
fccoocnpllcee  of  hostile  external  forces 

The  very  fact  that  antl-Judalam  or  antl- 
Zlonlam  must  be  presented  In  Impeccable 
Marxist -Leninist"  terms  as  something  com- 
pletely different  from  anti-SemltUm  forces 
Soviet  propaganda  to  dress  up  the  essentially 
unchanged  legend  of  a  srorld-wlde  Jewish 
plot  m  orthodox  ideology  The  oorporate 
Jew  becomes  a  corporate  "Zionist"  who 
stands  for  corporate  Imperialism  Regardless 
of  top-level  intentions.  In  oertaln  historic 
situations  the  fantasies  produced  by  sys- 
tematic lying  may  become  a  political  force 
that  sweeps  along  a  divided  leadermhip  worn 
out  by  living  in  a  constant  state  of  crisis 
This.  then.  Is  another  extremely  serious  risk 
factor  The  massive  and  Inresssnt  antl- Zion- 
ist" piTjpaganda  has  gradually  constructed  a 
theoretical  basis  that  Is  In  socje  ways  worse 
and  more  coherent  than  even  the  patho- 
logical fabrications  of  the  Stailn  era  Then; 
is  more  than  ample  endenoe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  bred  a  zlimate  ominously  propi- 
tious for  lostltutlonallxed  and  virulent  racial 
discrimination 

Ever  since  late  IMA  the  Kremlin,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  and  to  varying  degrees,  has 
engaged  In  the  export  of  covert  or  overt  anti- 
Semitism  In  addition  to  the  dual  threat 
poaed  to  the  survival  of  Israel  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  Jewish  community  In  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  there  Is  this  third  dimen- 
sion of  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews  And 
It  Is  this  export  of  first  antt-Zionism  and 
later  antl-Semltism  that  has  had  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  ;ate  of  Jewry  m  Kastem  Su- 
re pe 

One  can  distinguish  two  major  phases 
in  Soviet  Influence  on  the  Jewish  Question 
In  Kastsm  Burope  The  first  phase  ( 1»4»- 
53)  coincided  with  Stalin's  lifetime,  when 
a  single  political  system  with  a  single  line 
and  a  single  discipline  was  imposed  on  the 
entire  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  The  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  were  the 
mldwlves  at  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel 
Stailn  having  decided  that  military  and  po- 
litical support  of  the  Israelis  would  under- 
mine British  influence  in  the  Middle  last 
Then,  on  September  31.  IMa,  Dya  Kbren- 
burg  i  famous  antl-Zlonist  article  In  Pravda 
heralded  an  abrupt  change  of  line  In  ac- 
:^ordanc«  with  the  tnuUUonal  Bolaherlk  vl»w 
Zionism  became  a  heresy  throughout  the  So- 
viet sphere  of  Influence  It  was  not  so  much 
the  Ingratitude"  of  Israel — that  Is.  its  align- 
ment with  Imperialism" — but  the  emotional 
upsurge  among  Soviet  Jewry,  raising  the  sus- 
picion of  a  rival  allegiance,  that  tipped  the 
scales  and  convinced  Stalin  that  the  Jews 
were    an    uiutahle     unreliable    clement 

Nothing  could  Illustrate  the  Irony  of 
changing  historical  situations  better  than 
the  fact  that  the  same  regime  that  bad 
saved  the  life  of  countless  Jews  In  the  clos- 
ing stages  of  World  War  n.  only  a  few 
years  later  suddenly  and  seemingly  Inexpli- 
cably emerged  as  the  chief  foe  of  the  survivors 
of  the  HoJocaurt  who  bad  set  about  to 
recreata  a  life  for  tb«maelT«a 

The  death  of  the  dictator  transformed  unl  - 
formlty  to  diversity  all  over  lastem  Europe 
a  tortuous  transition  punctuated  by  up- 
heavals  in    1»&3.    1»M.   and    ie«8.    The  same 
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process  of  differentiation  has  been  evident 
in  regard  to  both  the  Jewish  communities 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  attitude  of  the 
ruling  parties  to  the  Jewish  Question  and  to 
Israel 

Yet  we  can  detect  the  same  distressing 
thread  in  Soviet  policies  In  moments  of  acute 
crisis  thf  deliberate  encouragement  of  antl- 
Semltlc  projudlces  thinly  disguised  as  "antl- 
Zlonlsm  "  It  was  no  accident  that  both  In 
19S0  in  Poland  and  In  1948  In  Csechoalo- 
vakla  the  Kremlin  consciously  played  the 
Jewish  card  On  both  occasions  hatred  for  So- 
viet domination  was  to  be  channeled  Into 
hatred  for  an  Insignificant  minority — the 
Jews 

The  export  of  antl-Semltlam  as  a  by-pro- 
duct of  Soviet  efforts  to  contain  the  drive  for 
independence  and  freedom  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  stir  Internal  discord,  and  to  drain 
off  antl-Soviet  popular  discontent  Ls  by  no 
means  a  spent  force  If  this  consistent  pat- 
tern of  abetting  racial  prejudices  beyond  the 
Soviet  borders  is  linked  to  other  facets  of 
Kremlin  policy  toward  Israel  and  Its  own 
Jewish  problem,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  exerts  a  negative  impact — In 
this  special  context  too — on  the  proceas  of 
change  going  in  in  Eastern  Europe. 


June  2i,  1971 


SIOUX   PALLS — CITY   OF  THE 
MONTH 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 
ThuTidav.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  DENHOLM  Mr  Speaker.  It  give* 
me  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagiies  that  Sioux  Paila.  S  E)ak  ,  has 
been  honored  as  the  City  of  the  Month 
by  Toastmasters  International 

ToasUnaster  International  selects  five 
cluea  each  year,  after  reviewing  many 
appllcaUons  from  cities,  to  be  honored  In 
the  Toastmaster  International  magazine 
I  am  pleased  that  a  city  In  my  district 
and  In  the  SUte  of  South  DakoU  has 
been  selected  for  that  honor 

I  commend  Mayor  M.  E  Schlrmcr. 
the  members  of  the  city  council,  the 
Ave  Toastmasters  Clubs,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  ail  organizations  In 
Sioux  Palls  for  contributing  to  the  honor 
through  sound  planning  and  foresight 
by  creating  an  overall  master  plan  for 
the  continued  development,  growth  and 
progress  of  Sioux  Pails 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Toast- 
master,  June  1971  at  this  point  In  the 

CONGRCSSIOMAL    RxCOtD 

Siocx   F*iJLS    South   Dajcota 

Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota,  is  a  growing 
agribusiness  community  with  a  metropolitan 
population  of  nearly  100  000  Sioux  Palls 
realdenu  are  proud  that  their  hosnetown  U 
the  largest  community  In  Ave  state* — Idaho. 
Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dskkota.  and 
Wyomlng-and  that  It  u  growing  at  a  rate 
ot   1  000  families  a  yeshr 

Sioux  Falls  boasts  a  70-plece  symphony 
orchestra,  a  civic  fine  arts  center  two  col- 
lages, a  business  school,  and  the  Great  Plains 
Zoo  A  new  air  terminal  was  dedicated  in  late 
1970  to  serve  aighu  to  the  east  and  west 
coasts    It  accommodates  39  flights  a  day 

John  Morrell  and  Company,  meat  packers, 
and  Raven  Industries  a  balloon  and  para- 
chute manufacturing  firm,  are  among  its 
principle  employers 

An  EROe  .  Earth  Resources  Observation 
SataUltej  data  receiving  center  Is  being  con- 


structed near  the  city  and  will  be  completed 
m  time  to  process  earth  photographs  from  a 
satellite  to  be  launched  by  NASA  In  1972  The 
centers  principle  function  will  be  to  probe 
the  earth's  resources,  agriculture,  geology, 
hydrology    and  pollution 

Downtown  Sioux  Palls  currently  Is  under- 
going a  massive  remodeling  When  completed. 
the  80-acre  renewal  project  will  feature  a 
convention  center  hotel,  high-rise  apartment 
buildings,  a  library,  and  ofllce  building 

IAt  Speaker,  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota 
is  the  home  of  the  "Shrine  of  Democracy" 
carved  on  the  peak  of  Mount  Rush- 
more  In  the  beautiful  back  drop  of 
the  Blackhllls,  8  Dak  ,  Is  said  to  be  the 
pheasant  capital  of  the  world — and  I  am 
proud  that  It  Is  the  home  of  Sioux  Palls 
and  all  of  the  people  that  live  there  I  am 
proud  of  the  people  there — and  every 
member  of  this  distlng^ilshed  assembly 
can  be  proud  of  what  the  local  and  State 
governments  have  done  and  are  In  the 
process  of  doing  with  programs  enacted 
by  you  the  Members  of  the  US  Congress 
I  commend  the  people  of  Sioux  Palls  for 
national  honors  but.  more  Importantly, 
I  commend  our  people,  our  cities,  moun- 
tains, prairies,  plains  and  open  skies  to 
each  of  you 


PROPOSED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOR- 
MER JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  OFFI- 
CIAL 


HON   CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R«PR«8KNTATTV«S 

Thursday    June  2<,  1971 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  Mr 
William  J  Tomllnson,  the  Justice  De- 
partment's chief  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  In  Cleveland,  is  consider- 
ing employment  with  a  company  which 
is  reported  to  be  the  world's  largest  man- 
uftuiturer  of  slot  machines  and  other 
gambling  devices 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that  a 
Justice  Department  official  would  accept 
such  an  appointment  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment's rules  governing  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  would  permit  It. 

Following  Is  a  letter  which  I  have  to- 
day addressed  to  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
Mitchell  on  this  matter  i 
CoNGBsas   or  thx   Ui»rr«i)   9tat*s 

Hotrsa   or   RxraKSSKTATTVca, 
WoMhlnifton.  DC  ,  June  24.  1971 
Hon   John  N    Mitchell, 

Attorney  OmfTol  of  t\e   United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  WoMhtnffton,  DO 

Dtas  Ma  Attosnet  Gembuu.  It  has  been 
reported  In  my  community  that  the  Justice 
Department's  Chief  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  In  Cleveland,  Mr  William  J  Tom- 
llnson will  resign  on  June  30,  1971.  to  accept 
employment  with  a  company  which  Is  re- 
ported to  be  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  slot  machines  and  other  gambling 
devices 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that  Mr  Tom- 
llnson would  accept  such  an  appointment, 
and  that  the  rules  of  your  Department  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  personnel  wotUd 
permit  it 

It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  Impro- 
priety for  a  high-ranking  employee  of  your 
Department  to  accept  a  position  with  a 
company  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
manufactures  a  product  which  Is  Illegal  in 
all  but  one  State  of  the  Union. 


June  2k,  1971 
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As  I  understand  Title  18.  Section  307  of 
the  Federal  Code.  It  disqualifies  former  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Govermnent  from  accepting 
employment  connected  with  their  former  du- 
ties or  oflSclal  responsibilities  Are  there  rules 
within  your  Department  which  permit  a 
high-ranking  employee  to  accept  a  position 
of  this  kind  immediately  upon  his  resig- 
nation from  your  Department '' 

Are  there  rules  in  yotir  Deptartment  which 
prevent  such  an  employee  from  accepting 
employment  from  an  employer  whose  normal 
business  activities  would  have  been  under 
the  normal  scrutiny  of  the  employee? 

There  Is  a  distinct  possibility  of  harm  to 
the  government  when  a  supervisory  employee 
may  sever  connections  with  the  government 
one  day.  and  come  back  the  next  day  seeking 
an  advantage  with  a  private  Interest  In  the 
very  area  where  he  has  Just  had  supervisory 
duties 

Is  your  Department  satisfied  that  no  con- 
flict of  Interest  detrimental  to  the  public  or 
the   government   of   the   United   States   will 
occur  from  this  situation? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ch*bi.b8  a.  VaNXK, 
Member  of  Congress. 


WE  MUST  MAINTAIN  A  STRONG 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1971 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  amidst  all 
the  talk  of  changing  national  prionties 
it  Ls  well  to  remember  that  if  we  are  to 
survive  In  freedom  and  liberty  our  na- 
tional defense  must  remain  this  Nation's 
first  priority,  TTiis  is  not  to  sanction 
waste  nor  condone  cost  overruns,  but 
rather  to  declare  that  within  the  require- 
ments of  careful  legislative  oversight,  our 
appropriations  for  national  defense  must 
remain  at  a  level  that  will  liisure  a  deter- 
rent force  In  being  for  the  United  States 
in  both  conventional  warfare  capabilities 
and  nuclear  deterrent 

In  thi.s  connection  the  following  edi- 
torial comment  from  a  New  Hampshire 
civil  defense  newsletter  Is  significant; 
The  Thouand  Year  Night 

Prior  to  the  Punic  Wars,  ancient  Carthage, 
which  also  had  luxiiry  standards  of  living, 
failed  to  provide  an  adequate  defense  against 
Rome,  and  did  not  survive 

Carthage  was  an  affluent  society  which 
persistently  deluded  itself  about  Roman  in- 
tentions of  glossed  over  Rome's  capabilities 
Carthage  grew  bored  with  the  cold  war  of  Its 
own  era.  It  became  Impatient  with  its 
raucous  allies;  It  failed  to  sustain  Its  great 
general,  Hannibal,  who  pwrceived  the  threat 
cle&rly. 

Across  the  Mediterranean,  an  old  Roman 
senator  ended  all  of  his  speeches  with  the 
words  "Carthago  delenda  est,"  which  trans- 
lates as  "We  will  bury  you," 

The  Carthaginians,  however,  preoccupied 
■with  buslness-and  plecksure-as-usual,  refused 
to  believe  that  Senator  Cato  really  meant 
what  he  said 

And  so  their  civilization  was  swept  Into 
the  dustbin  of  history 

Rome,  In  her  turn,  arogant  in  her  splendor, 
entertained  with  bread-and-clrcusee,  did  not 
survive  the  challenge  of  the  Vandals  and 
Visigoths, 

Neither    Roman    law    nor    Roman    archi- 


tecture held  back  the  barbarian  horde.  Nor 
did  Ronie's  gross  national  product  protect 
her.  TTie  Vandals  had  no  gross  national 
product  whalsoevftr.  They  had  weapons,  will 
power,  leadership  and  what,  to  Roman 
civilization  must  have  seemed  an  "Irrational" 
lust  for  conquest. 

Is  Roman  history  irrelevant  to  the  Space 
Age?  We  will  soon  be  celebrating  the  200th 
aixniveraary  of  the  birth  of  the  American 
experiment  with  liberty  and  opportunity. 

Looking  backward  In  the  context  of  na- 
tional defense  we  may  conclude  that 
America,  alone  of  the  great  powers,  has  been 
Incredibly  fortunate  In  Its  geography  And 
that  fortune  has  created  a  dangerous  Illu- 
sion— the  notion  that  war  Is  an  abnormal 
phenomenoD. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


TRIBUTE     TO     ARNOLD     ORDMAN, 
GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  NLRB 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  completion  of  the  8  years  of 
tenure  of  Arnold  Ordman  as  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  National  Lat)or  Relations 
Board 

Mr.  Ordman  Is  well  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  As  Oeneral  Counsel,  he  has 
put  in  years  of  overtime  attempting  to 
fulfill  the  fimctions  and  obligations  of 
this  highly  sensitive  position  with  integ- 
rity and  a  genuine  commitment  to  rea- 
son and  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law 

His  career  has  concerned  itself  almost 
entirely  with  the  administration  of  labor 
law  He  became  the  sixth  NLRB  Gen- 
eral Counsel  since  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947  and  the  first 
two-term  General  Counsel  since  that  of- 
fice w£is  established  in  the  NLRB 

As  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1936.  he  practiced  law  in  Salem.  Mass., 
before  entering  the  Nav>'  in  1942  In 
1946  he  joined  the  NLRB  and  began  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  resolving  the  labor 
disputes  that  came  before  the  Board. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy as  General  Counsel  on  April  24, 
1963,  an  appointment  that  was  whole- 
heartedly concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
and  he  was  sworn  in  on  May  9,  1963. 

Arnold  Ordman  Is  one  of  the  working 
patriots  of  this  Nation.  He  cares  what 
happens  to  people  and  to  the  institutions 
of  our  society.  Above  all,  he  cares  very 
deeply  about  justice,  particularly  where 
It  is  tempered  and  trarisformed  by  the 
compassionate  spirit  of  the  law. 

He  and  his  wife  Evelyn  and  their  two 
sons,  Eklward  Thome  and  Alfred  Bram, 
are  people  who  bring  to  this  Nation's 
Capital  a  zest  for  living,  a  willingness  to 
shoulder  heavy  burdens  and  demands  on 
their  time,  and  who  return  to  this  coun- 
tr>'  of  ours  a  full  measure  of  devotion 
Arnold  Ordman  has  been  an  outstanding 
General  Couiisel  and  his  record  will  am- 
ply reflect  the  depth  and  extent  of  his 
service  to  the  country- .  The  Congress  will 
miss  him.  Hopefully  we  u'ill  be  able  to 
call  upon  him  often  In  the  future. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  south  CAaoLiNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  EXDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs  Martha 
Stringfellow  is  cxie  of  the  truly  great 
teachers  of  all  times  in  American  his- 
tory. This  year  she  was  selected  the  Na- 
tlOTial  Teacher  of  the  Year  In  the  United 
States. 

Recently,  Mrs,  Stringfellow  visited  with 
her  distinguished  Congressman,  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  ■  Gettys,  President  Nixon, 
and  many  friends  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  Young,  a  great 
and  distinguished  journalist,  wrote  a 
splendid  article  concerning  Mrs  String- 
fellow's  visit  to  Washington.  This  splen- 
did article  appeared  recently  in  the  An- 
derscxi  Independent,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  our  country ; 

Teaches  or  Year  Given  High  Honor 
(By  Marjorie  'W   Young) 

Washington.— When  Mrs.  Martha  String- 
fellow National  Teacher  of  the  Year,  receives 
all  of  the  gifts  presented  to  her  In  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  her  husband  will  need  to  add 
another  room  to  their  home  In  Chester,  S  C. 

Her  first  award  came  from  Mrs  Richard 
N,  Nixon  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Blue  Room 
of  the  White  House  Here  she  received  an 
inch  square  gold  brooch  which  Mrs  Nixon 
pinned  onto  the  collar  of  her  dark  blue  Jum- 
per dress  This  was  followed  by  a  large, 
framed  citation,  presented  by  the  First  Lady. 
announcing  the  1971  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award 

Among  the  guests  lnvlt«d  for  the  cere- 
mony were  Mrs  Strlngfellow's  husband.  Wil- 
liam, and  two  of  her  daughters,  Marlon  and 
Ann,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  Capital. 
Marlon,  the  older  daughter  was  dressed  In  a 
tailored  suit  of  beige  twill  She  is  married  to 
Ttiomas  F  Price,  Personnel  Manager  for 
Springs  Mills,  Monroe.  N  C. 

The  TOungest  daughter.  Ann,  a  vivacious 
long  haired  blond,  wore  a  red  and  white 
checked  gingham  dress,  attends  Massey  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta.  A  third  daughter.  Edith,  now 
Mrs  Haskell  Brown  of  Columbia,  was  not 
present. 

Mr  Stringfellow  told  me  at  the  White 
House  they  live  on  a  1.250  acre  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm  a  few  miles  out  from  Ches- 
ter He  also  raises  all  of  the  grain  and  grasses 
for  his  cattle  Mrs  Stringfellow  was  the  for- 
mer Martha  Marlon  Carroll  of  Wlnnsboro  In 
Fairfield  County 

While  the  gueets.  Including  South  Caro- 
lina Senators  and  Congressmen,  school  de- 
partment heads  and  friends  from  South 
Carolina  were  enjoying  orange  Juice  and 
coffee,  the  press  and  radio  people  gathered 
about  Mrs  Nixon,  asking  her  all  kinds  of 
questions  and  one  about  her  early  school 
days  She  said  she  could  retuJ  before  she 
went  into  the  first  grade  and  was  always 
called  upon  when  the  school  lnsp)ectors  came 
to  visit 

Although  Mrs  Stringfellow  is  the  first 
South  CaroUnan  to  win  the  national  title, 
which  is  presented  by  Look  Magazine,  pre- 
vious national  finalists  fnxn  South  Carolina 
named  to  the  Honor  Roll  were  James  Knox 
Braboy  of  McColl  in  1970.  Dr  Agnes  HUde- 
brand  Wilson,  of  Sumter.  196S.  Ruby  Psulg- 
ette  Herlog  of  Saluda.  1967.  and  Mary  A. 
Mace,  Columbia.  1964  Runner-up  this  year 
for  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  was  Oenella 
Barton  Allison,  an  English  and  Journalism 
teacher  In  Hickory,  N.C. 

In    the   afternoon   a   large   reception   and 
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pr«as  conference  held  In  ibe  Houm  Wanting 
dLCd  C'-urency  hearing  room  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  WBj  floated  Oj  Coagrcatnuui  Tom 
3  0«tiya  of  Rock  H:u  who  %iao  servad  as 
chairman  for  the  pleasant  gauierla^  A  light 
luaoh  waa  *erved  before  dlgnjtarlea  took 
their  court-room  like  Mate 

On  a  table  along  the  vail  were  many  ez- 
amples  of  Mrs  Strlngfellow  «  aducallooai 
planning  and  reaearched  materials  along 
with  wooden  ru'.-outa  painted  in  brtght 
color*  for  the  school  children  to  Identify 
object*  eaelly  Theee  were  the  handiwork  of 
her  husband  who  spends  many  hours  prepar- 
ing her  teaching  aids 

Rep  Qettys.  in  the  chairman  »  chair,  with 
Mrs  Strlngfeliow  an  his  right,  and  on  hi* 
left  were  Sen  Strom  Thurmond,  Edgefield. 
Congreaamen  John  L  M.-Mi;;an  Plorence. 
Wm  J  Bryan  Dorn  Qreenwood  The  editor 
of  Look  Magazine  and  William  Arthur  whoee 
publlcaUon  has  iponaored  the  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  program  for  the  past 
20  years  Many  promlment  educators  .'rom 
oucaid*  the  state  were  on  hand 

In  the  audience  were  Cyn;  B  Busbee, 
South  Carolina  s  state  Superintendent  of 
schools,  who  had  nominated  Mrs  9trtng- 
fellow  for  the  National  Award  of  Twicher  of 
the  Tear.  Charles  Dalton,  of  Pickens  and 
Ron  Owenby.  Qaffney.  State  President  of 
South  Carolina  Jaycees,  plus  preoa.  radio 
and  interested  educators 

A  graduate  of  Wlnthrop  College.  Mrs. 
Strlngfeliow  will  be  completing  credits  to- 
ward her  Master's  degree  this  fall.  She  also 
flnda  time  to  teach  reading,  one  hour  a 
week.  In  an  ail -black  children's  school  in 
Rock  Hill  She  is  counselor  for  her  neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  teaches  in  the 
two-member  team  in  LewlsvlUe  «  Integrated 
grade  school 

As    National    Teacher    of   the   Year  the   U 
automatically   commissioned    to    act   on    the 
annual    Presidential    Scholar    selection    this 
spring,  which  has.  since  19«4.  annually  des- 
ignated high  school  seniors  from  each  state 
During  the  meeting  Mrs    Strlngfeliow  re- 
ceived over  a  doaen  gifts,  ranging  from  sub- 
scriptions to  national  educaUonal  magazlnee 
modem  teaching  books  and  visual  aid  tapee 
The  mall  man  will  need  a  new  truck  to  de- 
liver all  of  the  gift*  to  the  farm  and  to  the 
Lewlsvllie  school. 


STUDENTS   CONCERN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MrNMuwrrt 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPR£SENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  recenUy  I 
received  a  most  thoughtful  letter  from 
one  of  my  young  conatituenus  in  respon.se 
to  oar  conjjressionai  quesUonnaire  She 
tell.s  of  the  troubles  youn«  people  have 
today  tr>'lng  to  work  their  way  through 
college  She  also  reflects  the  deep  con- 
cern many  young  people  have  about  our 
oaUonal  priontl^s  I  commend  this  letter 
to  my  colleagues  as  an  exceileni  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  questions  young  peo- 
ple are  asking  today 

MiNMkAPOLffl.  Minn 
Congreasman  Don*ld  Fiasdi 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D  C 

DXAM  CoNoakMMA?*  PftASka  I  approve  of 
your  congreaalonal  survey,  but  there  Is  not 
enough  room  for  further  comment,  which  Is 
what  prompted  this  letter 

I  am  graaUy  disturbed  about  paying  more 
and  more  tn  taxes,  college  tuition,  and  living 
expense*  yet  I  see  no  improved  programs  m 
education  and  welfare  Who  Is  making  the 
money"* 

I    am    a    unlTeralty    student    and    worried 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

about  even  obtaining  a  small  lo*n  for  naxt 
school  year  The  tuition  Is  sky  rocketing  and 
next  fall  the  univeralty  is  going  to  raise  it 
again  It  is  so  hard  to  find  a  job  in  the  sum- 
mer that  I  could  only  find  two  part-time  Jobs, 
but  I  was  lucky  My  roommate  has  not  even 
found  one  Why  is  this  state  constantly  build- 
ing highways  and  reluctant  to  give  money  for 
human  needs'*  It  certainly  u  a  fact  that  our 
cities  cannot  handle  this  burden  aione  New 
York  City  U  a  perfect  example  This  Is  the 
reason  I  enthusiastically  approve  of  federal 
funds  being  allotted  to  the  states  and  espe- 
cially the  cities. 

But.  before  the  federal  government  can  do 
anything  we  must  get  out  of  Vietnam  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  having  my  tax  money  spent 
on  an  unjust  war!  I  would  gladly  pay  twice  as 
many  taxes  for  better  schools,  poverty  pro- 
grams, antl-pollutlon  programs  and  many 
other  need*  for  our  people.  Yet,  I  see  none  of 
this. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dottnk  Jban  PtTBtwra. 
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EQUAL  JUSTICE  FOR  RICH 
AND  POOR 


PRESIDENT  RELEASES   FUNDS   FOR 
NUCLEAR    FUEL   PLANTS 


HON.  JOE  L   EVINS 

or   TIN  .N  cases 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday    June  24.  1971 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  recently  announced  the 
release  of  $16  million  tn  funds  for  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  planus  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CooamisBion  m  Oak  Ridge.  Term  ,  Padu- 
cah,  Ki'    and  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

These  funds  had  been  impounded  and 
frozen  by  the  Office  of  Management  AUd 
Budget 

I  had  strongly  urged  and  appealed  for 
the  release  of  t^iese  funds  to  expand  these 
nuclear  plants  which  are  vital  and  im- 
portant to  the  production  of  electric 
power  by  nuclear  powerplants  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  in  the 
RxcoRD  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Tennessean 

The  editorial  follows: 

AEC  Expansion  I*  OooD  News 

President  Nlioni  release  of  tiO  million  in 
Impounded  funds  for  expansion  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  nuclear  fuel 
plants  la  encouraging  news  for  the  nation 
and  particularly  for  Tennessee.  It  Is  the  first 
step  In  a  long-range  program 

The  expansion  project  for  Oak  Rldge  and 
two  other  gaseous  diffusion  plants  will  coat 
»S25  million  over  the  next  decade,  and  of 
this  amount,  more  than  »300  million  will  be 
spent  at  the  Oak  Rldge  Installation. 

Of  the  InlUal  CIS  million  to  be  released 
this  fiscal  year.  tl3.5  million  will  go  to  Oak 
Rldge  and  the  rest  to  the  plants  at  Paducah 
and  Portsmouth.  Ohio 

Ultimately  the  Oak  Rldge  expansion  will 
provide  more  than  a  thousand  Jobs,  although 
at  first  It  will  not  have  many  to  offer  But 
the  major  importance  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  production  of  nuclear  energy  by  provid- 
ing the    fuel"  for  reactors 

Energy  needs  in  the  nation  are  climbing 
.-apldly  but  power  expansion  has  not  kept 
pace,  and  the  situation  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  rising  coats  of  conventional  fuels 
which  feed  generation  plant* 

The  new  empbaai*  on  nuclear  plant*  is 
thu*  a  hopeful  step,  and  it  Is  good  to  know 
that  Oak  Rldge  Is  going  to  be  even  more 
Important  to  the  future  of  nuclear  energy 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  ntw   tosk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  PIKE  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  a  speech  pre- 
pared by  the  commissioner  of  police  of 
m>  own  county  of  Suffolk,  Long  Island. 
NY  Mr.  John  L.  Barry  Commissioner 
Barry  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  which  was  a  memorial  service 
for  policemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  in 
the  service  of  the  Suffolk  County  Police 
Department  The  speech  was  eloquently 
delivered  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Eu- 
gene R  Kelley,  and  it  Impressed  me  so 
much  I  told  Commissioner  Kelley  I  would 
like  to  see  it  have  the  w-tder  distribution 
afforded  by  the  Congrbssional  RecoRD. 

What  impresses  me  mast  about  the 
speech  Is  that  it  shows  police  not  as  they 
are  too  often  caricatured  today,  as  brutal 
oppressors  of  the  poor  and  underpriv- 
ileged, but  as  I  have  always  knuwn  them 
to  be.  as  human  beings  who  know  better 
than  most  human  beings  not  only  the  oc- 
casions of  crime  but  also  the  causes  of 
crime 

For  7  years  before  I  came  to  Congress 
I  worked  as  a  smalltown  Justice  inti- 
mately with  the  police  of  that  small  town, 
and  with  the  SUte  Police  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York  I  drove  in  their  cars  on  night 
patrols  and  presided  over  the  court  to 
which  they  brought  those  accused  of 
crimes  During  those  years  I  found  them 
to  be  almost  universally  honest,  dedi- 
cated, and  understanding  They  showed 
compassion  where  compassion  was  due. 
and  risked  their  lives  when  they  had  to 
do  so.  They  know  about  the  slums  which 
breed  crime,  not  by  reading  about  them 
in  the  papers,  but  because  they  have  been 
in  and  are  intimately  familiar  with  ev- 
ery one  of  those  slums 

The  speech  delivered  by  Commissioner 
Kelley  that  day  ls  dedicated  not  simply 
to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  but 
to  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  change 
and  the  capability  of  peaceful  change  m 
a  democratic  society  It  Is  dedicated  not 
merely  to  preserving  jui  uncompromising 
status  quo,  but  as  Commissioner  Kelley 
said: 

To  the  ideal  of  equal  Justice  for  rich  and 
poor  alike 

For  that  reason  I  am  delighted  to  call 

It  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Members 

in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  put  all  our 

police  in  proper  perspective 

RsMAaas  or  John    L    Basbt.   Commusionxx 

or   THX   SurroLK    Cotnrrr    PoLicx    Dxpabt- 

MiwT    A*    DsLrvncD    ST    DxpirrT    C^mmis- 

sioxn    Br-GkNx    R      Kn.i.«T     *t    thi    PBA 

MxMOsiAi.    Smvicx    *t    Poucx    Hkaoqus*- 

Txaa    Mat    M     1971 

Reverend  Clergy.  Congressman  Pike.  Pre- 
siding Officer  John  Klein  of  the  County  Leg- 
islature. Deputy  County  Executive  Ames. 
Members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Legislature, 
other  county  officials  In  the  audience,  presi- 
dents of  the  various  line  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today.  Sgt  Murphy  and  his  dele- 
gation of  Irish  Police  who  are  visiting  with  us 
today,  widows  and  members  and  friends  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Police 

ComnUsaloner  Barry  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
press his  regreu  that  he  could  not  be  preaent 
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at  this  service  today  As  Inspector  Oardlner 
has  pointed  out,  this  Is  the  first  time  In  nine 
years  that  the  Commissioner  has  missed  tbeae 
service* 

As  moat  of  us  here  today  are  aware,  the  Suf- 
folk County  Police  Department  began  to 
function  as  an  operating  police  department 
on  January  1,  1900  Since  that  time,  the 
country  has  passed  through  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  turmoil,  violence,  protest  and  discon- 
tent on  a  scale  perhaps  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory We  have  seen  not  only  open  disrespect 
for  our  existing  laws,  but  also  a  proliferation 
of  unprovoked  assaults  upon  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials 

Men  of  national  stature  have  been  sense- 
.eaely  asaasslnated  and  our  college  campuses 
have  been  the  scene  of  discord  and  death 
We  have  witnessed  attempts  to  impair  and 
frustrate  the  administration  of  justice  by 
deliberate  disruption  of  trials,  by  flagrant 
disrespect  of  the  courts,  and  by  actual  phys- 
ical assaults  upon  Judges  and  police  officers 
alike  In  recent  weeks,  we  have  observed  un- 
paralleled efforts  to  bring  the  government 
of  this  nation  to  a  grinding  halt  Policemen 
have  been  brutally  murdered  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  RloU,  assaulu  and 
deaths  In  our  jails  have  occurred  with  alarm- 
ing frequency 

Wo  as  policemen  are  not  blind  to  the  many 
social  injustices  that  exist  Admittedly,  there 
IS  Just  cause  for  unhapplness  and  even  de- 
spair among  a  large  segment  of  our  people 
whose  hopes  and  aspirations  must  eventually 
be  recognized  and  satisfied  Responsiveness 
to  society's  needs  Is  the  responsibility,  t>aslc- 
ally,  of  those  who  mte  charged  with  the  duty 
of  governing  Policemen  can  only  enforce  the 
laws  as  they  then  exist 

The  genius  of  our  system  of  constitutional 
democracy,  however  is  that  It  Is  designed  to 
provide  reasonable  alternatives  in  a  chang- 
ing society  to  unlawful  conduct  and  violent 
protest  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  most 
notable  advancee  which  have  been  made  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  clvl!  rights  and  criminal 
law  have  been  achieved  through  resort  to 
the  traditional  legislation  executive  and 
Judicial  processes  It  has  been  said  tlmt 
change  Is  the  Immutable  first  law  of  nature 
and  government*  reveal  themselves  most  in 
the  manner  by  which  they  provide  for 
change  Our  forefathers  established  our  gov- 
ernment and  founded  a  free  nation  on  that 
lofty  principle  They  gave  us  laws  that  could 
be  changed  by  orderly  proceas  so  that  the 
nation  and  its  people  might  remain  free. 

It  was  In  the  decades  of  the  sixties  that 
this  violence  and  unrest  occurred  In  this 
country  It  was  also  In  the  decades  of  the 
sixties  that  the  fledgling.  Suffolk  County 
Police  Department  grew  from  Infancy,  ma- 
turing Into  a  full-fledged  municipal  police 
organization,  second  to  none  In  the  country. 
and  It  was  In  that  service  that  the  men  we 
came  here  today  to  honor  died,  the  most 
recent  death  being  that  of  Ptl  George  Prees 
who  was  29  years  old  when  he  was  shot  and 
killed  on  April  6  1971.  In  the  performance 
of  his  assigned  duties 

It  seems  fitting  at  this  point  to  obeerve 
that  assaults  on  policemen  are  rising,  not 
only  In  the  nation  but  also  right  here  In 
Suffolk  County  The  latest  figures  available 
to  me  reveal  that  59  assaults  on  police  officers 
In  Suffolk  County  occurred  In  19fle  61  as- 
saults In  1970  and  as  of  May  11.  1971  29 
assaults  have  occurred,  not  tncludlng  the 
death  of  Patrolman   Prees 

Since  John  KJeln  mentioned  the  at- 
tempted bank  robbery  In  Weat  lallp  yes- 
terday afternoon,  let  me  Just  refer  to  that 
incident  for  a  moment  to  illustrate  a  jxjint 
The  perpetrators  had  In  their  possession  four 
hand  grenades  Late  yesterday,  when  our 
bomb  experts  had  a  chance  to  look  over  these 
devices,  we  then  found  out  for  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  grenades  had  been  re- 
worked and  rewired  so  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  delay  from  the  time  the  pin  was 
pulled  untU  detonation    In  other  words,  the 
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mastermind  of  this  bank  job  gave  to  one  of 
his  cohorts  who  I  am  certain  did  not  know 
how  It  was  wired  a  hand  grenade  which 
would  explode  imnwdlately  on  the  pulling 
of  the  pin  It  Illustrates  two  points — firstly. 
that  there  Is  no  honor  among  thieves  and, 
secondly,  it  illustrates  the  Inherent  danger 
that  faces  our  police  officers  each  day  they 
are  on  the  street  performing  their  duties 
Luckily,  no  police  officer  or  civilian  was 
harmed  on  this  occasion  although  one  of 
the  perpetrators  'wa*  killed. 

We  can  only  assume  that  such  assault*  on 
policemen  wUl  continue  and  that  other 
deaths  In  the  line  of  duty  will  occur.  We 
accept  this  fact  as  part  of  our  professional 
reaponslbllltles  we  undertook  when  we  agreed 
to  become  Suffolk  County  Police  Officers 

In  remembrance  of  these  departed  police 
officers  whoae  memortes  we  are  here  assem- 
bled to  honor,  may  I  suggest  that  we  In  the 
police  profession  and,  more  Importantly,  we 
In  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Department  use 
this  occasion  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions, to  the  Ideal  of  equal  Justice  for  rich 
and  poor  alike  and  to  our  continued  service 
In  the  beat  Interests  of  aill  citizens  of  Suf- 
folk County. 
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ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR  CANNOT  BE  WON 


WATER  AND  SEWER  FAdLTTIES 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    COWNKLTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  24.  1971 

Mrs,  ORASSO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  Stephens-Widnall  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection 
programs  appropriations  bill  This 
amendment  added  $350  million  to  the  702 
program  of  the  housing  bill  for  a  total 
of  $500  million  to  be  used  for  grants  for 
the  construction  of  water  and  sewer  lines. 

The  administration  has  not  requested 
any  new  funds  for  these  programs,  de- 
spite the  crying  needs  of  our  local  com- 
munities for  water  and  sewer  lines.  Lo- 
calities are  told  that  money  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  will  only  be  granted 
when  the  town  or  village  has  workable 
fdans  for  sewage  lines  The  construc- 
tion of  lines  is  Impossible  without  money. 
and  without  lines  there  can  be  no  plant 
This  means  continued  water  pollution 
and  health  hazards 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  much  talk  about 
eradicating  water  pollution  The  rhetoric 
sounds  Kood.  but  where  is  the  money  to 
back  it  up?  Treatment  plants,  water 
lines,  and  sewer  lines  are  desperately 
needed,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  water 
and  sewage  problems  of  our  localities. 

Pull  funding  of  this  program  will  not 
only  benefit  the  environment;  it  will  also 
help  to  stimulate  our  sagging  economy. 
The  construction  of  needed  sewer  and 
water  lines  will  provide  new  Jobs  and 
boost  many  economically  weak  areas,  I 
represent  a  district  in  which  one  city  has 
over  21  percent  unemployment  and  two 
others  have  over  12  percent.  Surely  none 
of  us  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  gravity 
of  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
countr>' 

This  amendment  does  not  provide  all 
the  needed  funds  for  water  and  sewer 
lines,  but  it  Is  a  start  That  Is  why  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  Increase  the  water 
and  sewer  facilities  apxpropriation  by  $350 
million. 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MAsati-Huasi'is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1971 

Mr,  HARRINQTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
for  a  long  time  and  for  many  reasons. 
Col.  David  H.  Hackworth.  a  25-year- 
man,  is  about  to  quit  because  he  is  fed 
up.  In  an  interview  with  Richard  Pyle 
and  Rick  Merron  of  the  Associated  Press, 
he  eloquently  explains  another  reason  for 
failure  in  Vietnam  and  how,  from  the 
very  start,  this  war  was  unwinnable.  It  is 
impossible  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  with 
conventional  tactics,  he  says.  There  are 
many  men  who  made  mistakes  in  Viet- 
nam strategy.  What  I  cannot  imder- 
stand.  though,  is  why  they  become  na- 
tional heroes,  and  worse  why  we  still  lis- 
ten to  them.  Colonel  Hackworth  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  experience  For  that 
reason,  I  am  including  his  interview  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues 

The  interview  follows: 
RrrauNc  Omcxa  Blames  Top  Brass  ros  Vrrr 

DCBACLK 

(By  Richard  Pyle  and  Rick  Merron ) 

Saigon — "We  had  all  the  asset*  to  win 
this  war:  we  had  half  a  million  troops,  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  and  the  backing 
of  the  administration.  No  doubt  we  could 
have  won  if  we'd  had  commanders  who  knew 
how  to  use  these  assets  Instead  of  these  ama- 
teurs, these  ticket-punchers,  who  run  in 
for  six  months,  a  year,  and  don't  even  know 
what  the  hell  It's  all  about   .  .  ." 

Col  David  H.  Hackworth.  who  expreaaea 
thoee  views,  is  about  to  quit  the  Army 

"In  the  land  there's  30.000  Jeeps,  driven  by 
30,000  Vietnamese,"  Hackworth  went  on. 
Why  the  hell  do  they  need  30,000  Jeeps? 
Every  captain  and  above  has  two,  four,  five 
flunkies,  houseboys.  MulUply  that  by  the 
number  of  captains  and  above,  and  you've 
got  probably  four  more  divisions.  How  many 
guys    you    got    out    packing    a    rlfie?    .    .    . 

He  also  expressed  the  view  that  by  1973  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  will  be  similar  to  the 
tough  days  of  the  19«3-«6  period 

Hackworth  Is  full  of  praise  for  the  GIs  and 
middle  rank  American  officers 

"Damn  good  men.  The  Army  has  never  had 
better  kids  than  It  has  today  They're  smart- 
er, stronger,  far  aharper  than  when  I  started 
out  2&  years  ago 

"Some  of  the  captains  and  majors  over  here 
now.  on  their  third  tours,  who  could  do  a 
good  job  of  running  the  Army  I'm  a^frald 
they're  all  going  to  leave  They're  leaving  in 
droves." 

With  35  years  of  service  behind  him  at  age 
40.  Hackworth  Is  in  excellent  position  to  make 
general;  a  cinch.  Although  the  Pentagon  says 
It  can't  prove  It,  he  Is  widely  believed  to  tie 
the  moat  decorated  US  offloer  now  on  acUve 
duty. 

Wounded  four  times  in  Korea  and  four 
more  Umes  In  his  5^  years  In  Vietnam,  Hack- 
■worth  holds  two  Distinguished  Crosses — the 
nation's  seccHid  highest  award  for  valor — nine 
Sliver  Stars,  nine  Bronze  Stars  with  V  for 
valor,  and  eight  Purple  Hearts. 

For  an  officer  like  Hackworth  to  reelgn  Is  a 
blow  to  an  Army  beaet  by  crises  And  quit- 
ting Is  no  small  decision  for  an  orplian  boy 
who  went  to  sea  at  13,  enlisted  at  16,  won 
a  batUefield  commlaaion  in  Korea  and  never 
has  had  any  home  town  except  "fort  some- 
where "  He  didn't  say  how  he  managed  to 
join  the  Army  at  15,  but  presumably  he  didn't 
look  his  age 
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"The  cltlM  afkould  hsT*  t>««n  off  lunlta  ^nd 
the  troops  told  fort«t  »tx3ut  roUttJon.  forg«t 
»&out  creature  rotnforu  youTe  not  (olng  to 
town  for  a  70*.-  you  re  no:  goln^  to  ti*Te 
Uiaae  big  :ogutic«;  ;lepot4  CMhlnd  j^u  lo  b« 
prepared  to  do  .tie  your  father  did  from  4i 
to  44,  l»l»nd  after  island  without  one 
goodie  '  Tht«  w%t  a  reference  to  tta«  VS 
Pacific  campaign   m  World  War  U 

In  Haclcworth  s  v.ew  the  Vietnam  war  was 
always  a  juemlla  war  even  after  the  North 
Vietnamese  entered  the  battle  In  force 

We  came  In  with  a  conventional  army  led 
oy  conventional  people,  and  all  the  tactical 
oOQcepts  If  there  were  any  were  oonventloo- 
al."  he  said  We  thought  we  would  steamroU 
our  way  through  thu  war  as  we  have  every 
other  war  World  War  I  World  War  11,  Korea 
We've  won  6y  the  output  of  the  aaaemblv 
line,  not  by  any  tactical  skill  on  the  ground 
And  you  have  this  tremendous  grouping  of 
shallow  dilettantes  who  were  running  the 
Army  Im  talking  about  battalion  and  up, 
who  dldn  t  know  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

"We  shoxild  bars  oome  wltb  real  profes- 
sionals, absolutely  ootblng  but.  who  would 
stay  until  the  thing  Is  over,  all  volunteers 
There  are  naany  fuys  who  felt  like  me  who 
would  have  stayed  over  here  who  didn't  care 
about  going  home  .r.  a  year 

How  a  man  is  .-ated  generally  as  a  com- 
mander from  company  up  is  by  how  many 
enemy  he  killed  Great  pressure  was  placed 
on  this,  ons  of  the  key  things  for  advance- 
ment 

Down  below  the  (XJtnpany  at  platoon 
&nd  squad  the  troops  don  t  give  a  damn 
about  body  count  But  with  so  much  pres- 
sure passwl  down  the  line  down  lo  the  kid 
with  a  rifle,  to  get  them  off  his  back  he  d  say 
the  hetl  with  it.  eight  dead  .And  his  platoon 
leader  young  West  Pointer  would  tacitly 
pass  this  on,  oa(npri:>inising  himself  he 
knows  It — but  It  gets  them  off  his  ba<:« 
too  ■■ 

A  few  ye«u^  ago  Hackworth  was  one  of  a 
small  group  of  offlc'^m  whose  views  were 
solicited  by  0«n  W'.iii»m  C  Westmoreland 
after  he  became   Army  chief  of  staff 

"Westmoreland  ■>  He  was  so  steeped  In 

nnanagement  if  he  had  kn.Twn  what  was  go- 
ing on  how  this  war  should  have  been 
fought  he  wouldnt  have  gone  into  this 
huge-  what  he  called — battle  of  attrttloD  a 
■MLrch  and  destroy  mission,  which  I  always 
(bought  was  a  huge  waste 

Hackworth  scorns  the  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
cans aMllty  to  fight  and  win  has  been 
limited  by  political  restrictions  Rather  he 
contends  it  was  the  misuse  of  assets  m  the 
big  multl-battallon  search  and  destroy  op- 
erations of  i9«a-  6s 

You  always  came  in  there  with  srich 
tremendous  Srepower  such  tremendous 
preparation  that  br  the  time  you  got  lo- 
cated and  were  ready  ui  meet  the  enemy  he 
was  gone  He  only  flghts  u>  win  Its  a  prlDCl- 
ple  3f  Mao  Tse-tung  s  stratagv  that  when  the 
enemy  moves  m  he  r»..s  b*ck  when  the 
enemy  withdraws    he  \ttaeks    harasses 

It  seems  to  me  that  Westy  thought 
Our  strategy  is  attrition  were  going  to  kill 
more  of  them  and  wear  their  army  out' 
Well,  you  cant  wear  out  a  guerrlUa  army 
not  one  that's  working  out  of  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia.  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  who's 
got  a  population  iMse  of  18  mlUlon.  produc- 
ing over  300  OOO  young  studs  a  year  There's 
Juat  no  way  of  killing  or  wounding  that  many 
people. 

Take  a  look,  at  one  time  we  had  more  than 
560  000  people  over  here  I'd  say  not  more 
than  40  000  at  any  one  time  out  In  the 
bush  If  you  re  looking  at  thU  fpom  the 

standpoint  of  Mr  Robert  McNamAra  working 
on  a  systems  ansJysls  program    is  this  an  ef- 
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B.AJtBER   RECALLS  UN8UNO   HERO 


June  2U,  1971 


HON   JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

ir   nN  NSTi.»».vi* 

IN  THB  HOaSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    June   24    1971 

Mr  OAYTX3S  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
Memorial  Day,  as  in  oUier  yeai^  America 
honored  I'-s  war  dead  Services  were  con- 
ducted in  practically  every  city  and  town 
in  this  Nation  The  haunting  notes  of 
muted  trumpets  sounding  tapvS  '  and  the 
sharp  crack  of  rifle  volleys  echoed  from 
coast  to  coast  They  were  heard  at  the 
grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  the 
.Nauonai  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va  They 
were  heard,  too.  at  the  grave  of  Prank 
Puzo  in  Versailles  Cemetery  at  McKee«- 
port.  Pa 

You  might  ask  "Who  was  Prank 
Puzo?"  Ironically,  many  of  us  who 
thought  we  knew  him  discovered  2  years 
after  his  death  we  had  not  known  him 
at  all  We  knew  him  as  the  quiet,  friendly 
bart)er  who  exchanged  greetings  with  us 
almost  every  day  outside  his  shop  We  did 
not  know  him  as  a  war  hero  We  never 
knew  how  deep  a  love  he  had  for  the 
land  he  adopted  as  his  own  many  years 
before 

We  learned  about  this  side  of  Frank 
Puzo  from  an  article  published  In  the 
Dally  News  of  McKeesport  a  few  days 
prior  to  this  years  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance Until  that  time  his  story  had 
never  been  revealed 

Prank  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Italy  when  he  wa.s  a  lad  of  11  He  was 
working  as  a  barber  when  World  War  I 
broke  out  and  was  among  the  first  con- 
tingent of  youn»i  men  from  McKeeJsport 
to  enlist  When  the  P.ghting  ended  he  re- 
turned home,  resumed  hLs  trade  and  led 
a  (julet,  unobst.'usive  life  .After  his  death 
an  envelope  was  found  among  his  per- 
sonal belongings  add.^es^ed  to  his  em- 
ployer and  closest  friend.  Mr  Thomas 
Sacsek  of  West  Mifflin,  Pa  It  contained 
some  of  PrBmks  cherished  possessions 
the  Silver  Star  medal  awarded  him  for 
bravery  in  the  Meuse  Argonne  offen- 
sive of  World  War  I,  a  Victory  Medal 
with  four  battle  stars  his  old  dog  tags 
and  a  religious  medal  he  carried  during 
the  war  Until  then  Mr  Sacsek,  who 
knew  Frank  for  more  than  20  years,  never 
suspected  his  friend  was  a  hero 

Prank  died  2  years  ago.  alone  In  the 
land  he  had  rome  to  love  He  had  no 
family,  no  relatives  But.  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr  Sacsek,  Prank  Puzo  was  given 
a  military  funeral  Now  all  McKeespijrt, 
thank.s  Ui  Mr  Sacsek  and  the  Daily  News, 
knows  who  Prank  Puzo  really  was — a 
true  AmencAn  m  every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  submit  this  article  for  the  Rxcobb 
as  an  example  of  the  true  patriotic  spirit 
which  still  exists  m  this  great  Nation  of 
ours 

The  article  follows: 

B^aaxs    RacALxs    "UMsmfo    Hzmo" 

Memorial  Day  a  day  set  aside  to  pay  trib- 
ute Co  the  honored  war  dead,  will  have  spe- 
cial meaning  to  a  McKeesport  barber,  whose 
oloeest  mend  died  an  unsung  hero 

Ncrw.  Thomas  Sacsek  who  practices  his 
trade  at  the  Elks  Barber  Shop  on  Market  St.. 


tuks  a  dally  ramlnder  of  the  deeds  his  friend. 
Prank  Puso.  a  fellow  barber,  aooompllahed 
in  World  War  I. 

TTie  retnlnder  Is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
framed  display  containing  discharge  papers, 
a  photo  in  uniform,  a  Victory  Medal  with 
four  campaign  stars  and  the  prize — a  Sil- 
ver Star  awarded  to  Sgt  Prank  B  Puzo  "for 
bravery  in  tlie  Meuse-Aigonne  offensive"  In 
Prance  during    'The  War  to  End  All  Wars  " 

rotT^^>  in  envxlopb 

In  relating  the  story  Mr  Sacsek.  who  Uvea 
at  1710  Pennsylvania  Ave  Wert  Mifflin, 
talks  of  his  immigrant  fnend,  with  whom 
he  worked  for  nearly  20  years,  with  ftond 
rememtirance 

Mr  Puso,  who  died  July  39,  lOflO,  at  tbe 
age  of  78.  was  not  one  to  boast  about  his 
war  duty,  but  on  his  death,  an  envelope  was 
turned  over  to  Mr  Sacsek  oontalning  the 
"treamires  " 

The  heroic  deeds  were  a  personal  pride  of 
Mr  PuBo.  but  he  told  very  few  Mr  Saoeek 
said  He  had  been  a  "friend"  of  many  area 
residents  who  conversed  with  him  on  city 
streets  and  In  his  shop,  which  he  operated 
with  William  Steganius  above  tbe  Ooney 
Orlll  for  many  years 

He  had  oome  to  the  United  State*  from 
Italy  at  the  age  of  9.  stayed  a  year  and  went 
back  to  Europe  with  his  father  At  the  age 
of  11  he  returned  to  this  country  and  got 
a  Job  in  a  Braddock  bakery  for  »3  a  week 
pay  He  became  a  U  S  citizen  at  the  age  of 
35  "and  was  always  proud  of  his  country 
and  his  flag  for  which  he  fought,"  Mr  Sac- 
sek said 

"He  even  saved  his  dog  tags  (military 
identification  tags),  a  whistle  a  map  of 
Prance  and  a  religious  medal  which  he  car- 
ried during  the  campaigns  Mr  Sacaek  re- 
lated. 

PBOtTD    or    COUNTmT 

"He  thought  the  world  of  the  servloe  and 
the  uniform  it  represented  A  customer 
couldn't  say  anything  derogatory  about  the 
service  or  the  oatlon,  "  he  added  "He  him- 
self talked  little  about  his  military  duUes. 
but  was  very  proud  to  have  fought  for  his 
new-found  country  " 

Prank  Puzo  died  alone — he  had  no  family 
or  relatives  here — but,  through  the  eJorts  of 
his  friend,  sras  given  a  military  funeral  at 
McKeespkort  and  Versailles  Cemetery. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
DEBATE 

HON    MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFPTTHS  Mr  Speaker,  you  all 
know  my  concern  with  our  health  care 
system,  and  my  efforts  to  seek  reform. 
The  problems  are  well  recognized,  and 
many  solutions  have  been  oflered  I  am 
concerned,  however,  that  the  rhetoric  of 
some  of  these  proposals  may  be  mistaken 
for  sut)6tance 

The  Nixon  administration's  bills,  for 
exEunpie  pay  llpservlce  lo  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, the  Importance  of  prepaid  group 
practice,  and  other  necessities  for  an  Im- 
proved health  care  system  But  the  bills 
will  not  bring  at>out  the  needed  changes 
For  example,  funds  requested  by  the  ad- 
mfnlstratior.  for  health  maintenance 
organizations  are  Inadequate  to  develop 
new  HMO'8. 
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Most  significant,  the  bills  are  a  finan- 
cial windfall  for  the  same  private  health 
Insurance  compfinies  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  inflation  and  failed  to  control 
the  quality  and  cost  of  health  care.  They 
cannot,  for  a  reasonable  price,  cover  all 
Americans  with  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  For  this  reason,  the  Nixon 
program  would  continue  the  varying 
standards  of  health  care  we  have  to- 
day— an  inadequate  one  for  the  poor  and 
a  quality  one  for  those  few  who  can  af- 
ford It  And  for  many,  no  coverage  at  all 

My  bill,  the  Health  Security  Act^HJl. 
22 — would  create  the  controls  and  incen- 
tives vital  to  tnie  reform. 

Recently.  AFL-CIO  Social  Security  Di- 
rector Bert  Seidman  was  interviewed  on 
the  public  aHairs  program.  "Labor  News 
Conference "  In  the  interview  he  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  contrasts  between  the 
administration's  bills  and  my  proposal 
The  following  Is  a  transcript  of  this  very 
Informative  interview 

HzALTM   Culm, — tkz   NnoN   Plait 

Ouest  Bert  Seidman,  director  at  the  An<- 
CIO's  Department  of  social  security 

Reporters  Judith  Randal  medical  writer 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Stsir',  Tom  Foley , 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times 

Moderator    Prank  Harden 

MuTTAi,  AwNoT7NCk>  The  following  time  is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and   the  Mutual   Brosulcastlng  System. 

HAKincN  Labor  Ifews  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFlr-CIO  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CTO  rapresentatlTes 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press  Today's 
guest  is  Bert  Seidman,  director  of  tiie  APL- 
CIO'b  Department  of  Social  Security 

Por  more  than  a  year.  compretaenalTe 
health  care  has  been  a  major  Issue  In  Oon- 
^reas  The  Nixon  Administration  has  long 
talked  about  the  need  to  improve  baaUth 
care  In  America,  but  only  recently  tfld  they 
submit  to  Congress  spedflc  legislative  pro- 
posals to  accomplish  that  goal.  In  the  view 
of  the  APL-CIO.  President  Nixon's  proposed 
health  cslts  legislation  falls  far  short  of  meet- 
ing realistic  needs  to  assure  that  ail  Amer- 
icana receive  all  of  the  best  quality  haaltb 
care  they  need  Here  to  question  Mr  Seid- 
man about  the  Nixon  Administration's  health 
care  legislation  are  Judith  Randal,  medical 
writer  for  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  aiul 
Tocn  Foley.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Tour  moderator. 
Prank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr  Foley,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

FoLXT  The  Nixon  Administration  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  National  Health  Security  bUl. 
which  Is  co-sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy 
(D-Mass  )  and  Congr«aswoman  Orlfflths  (D- 
Mlch  I  at  about  »77  bUllon  Now,  you  people 
support  the  Kennedy-OrUBths  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  cost  projected  by  the  sponsors  is 
around  afia  bUllon,  The  Administration's  esti- 
mate Is  th'us  almost  50%  higher  How  do  you 
account  for  this? 

SnoMAN.  WeU,  we  dont  know  exacUy  how 
the  Administration  arrived  at  their  estimate 

The  actual  coet  of  the  b(U,  if  It  were  to  go 
Into  effect  in  1974,  Is  higher  than  the  S3  bil- 
lion that  you  talk  about.  The  reasoD  for 
that  Is.  It's  been  about  a  year  slnoe  theae 
bills  were  first  plac«d.  and  the  coat  of  medi- 
cal care  is  rising  rapidly.  So,  any  bill  wUeh 
goee  Into  effect  In  the  future — tbe  coat  of 
any  such  bill— u  Tiatng  rapidly. 

The  Kennedy-artfflths  bill  would  cover 
70%  of  bealth  care  costs.  AdmlnlstraUoo 
experts  have  raised  tbdr  estimate  of  the  oast 
of  medical  care  In  1974    So  the  cost  of  that 


bUl,  when  it  first  takes  effect.  Is  also  going 
up 

But,  we  dont  know  why  the  Administra- 
tion came  up  with  a  higher  figure — »77  bil- 
lion Our  best  estimate  is  that  the  bill  would 
coet  approximately  988  billion  when  it  goee 
into  effect 

But,  I  hasten  to  add.  that's  not  all  new 
costs — by  any  means 

FoLBT.  The  sharpest  rise  in  medical  costs 
over  the  long  period  seemed  to  follow  pas- 
sage of  Medicare  a  few  years  ago,  presum- 
ably, because  it  permitted  so  many  persons 
who  could  not  afford  medical  care  before  to 
have  It  Wom't  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  plan 
result  In  a  similar  Increase  and  thus,  i>as- 
slbly,  justify  the  Administration's  estimate? 

Sbdicak  WeU,  Mr  Foley,  In  the  first  place, 
the  cost  of  medical  care  has  been  rising  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living — not  Just  since 
Medicare  went  Into  effect,  but  for  a  long 
time  before  Medicare. 

Secondly,  as  far  as  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths 
bill— the  Health  Security  bill — U  concerned, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  bullt-tn  cost  con- 
trols, which  will  mean  that  In  the  future, 
the  cost  of  medical  care  will  be  far  less  than 
It  would  have  been,  if  the  bill  had  not  been 
enacted, 

Rakoai.  Mr  Seidman,  you  said  that  by  no 
means  would  ail  of  the  cost  of  the  Kennedy- 
OrUBths  proposal  be  in  "new  money."  I  won- 
der If  you  would  explain  that? 

SsisMAN  Tee,  Miss  Bandal,  we  are  norw 
paying  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
medical  care;  the  entire  cost  of  medical  care 
in  this  country — medical  cost — was  $70  bil- 
lion last  year  alone 

The  Kennedy-OrUBths  bUl  would  cover 
70%  of  what  Is  called  "personal  health  ex- 
penditures," which  are  the  bulk  of  that  170 
bUUon. 

Now,  we  are  already  paying  that — we  are 
paying  it  out  of  our  own  pockets.  We  are 
paying  for  It  through  payments  to  Insurance 
companies,  and  to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  and  the  federal  government  Is  pay- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  that,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Kennedy-OrUBths  bill,  at  the  outset, 
would  start  where  we  are  In  medical  oaire 
costs,  and  would  cover  70%  of  those  cosu 
But  the  financing  of  the  program  would  be 
by  a  method  different  from  the  one  now 
used  to  finance  medical  care.  And  it  would  be 
fairer  and  mors  effective. 

Randal,  Could  this  method  be  expected  to 
slow  the  inflation  rise?  If  so,  would  It  slow 
It  any  more  effectively  than  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed? 

SnsMAN  Tea,  we  thlnX.  as  I  said  before, 
that  there  would  be  effective  cost  controls 
In  the  Kennedy-OrUBths  program — controls 
which  would  slow  the  rise  in  medical  care 
costs.  They  may  not  stop  the  cost  rise  al- 
together— all  kinds  of  prices  go  up. 

But,  we  think  that  medical  care  costs 
could  be  kept  level  with  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  llTlog  generally.  Instead  of  rising  twice  as 
fast,  as  is  the  case. 

It  provides  for  pre-budgetlng  the  costs  of 
medical  care,  for  example,  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

It  provides  for  encouragement  of  prepaid 
group  practice  plans,  which  the  record  shows, 
are  able  to  control  costs. 

It  puts  the  emphasis  on  preventive  care 
and  care  at  the  early  stages  of  Ulnesa,  rather 
than  during  the  later  stages — when  hospi- 
talization and  surgery  would  be  required — 
which  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  care. 
It  would  tend  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  in  vsu-lous  ways. 

Randal.  The  Administration,  too.  U  on 
record  in  favor  of  prepaid  group  health 
plans — what  they  call  "health  maintenance 
organisations."  "What  Is  the  dlfferencs  be- 
tween the  Kennsdy-OrUBths  approach  and 
the  Administration  approach? 

SnoMAN  Well,  there  are  two  qiajor  dif- 
ferences 


In  the  first  place,  the  Administration 
"would  provide  far  lass  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  programs— the  health  main- 
tenance or  prepaid  group  practice  programs — 
than  the  Kennedy-OrUBths  bill. 

A  second  ma>or  difference  Is  that  the  en- 
tire Kennedy-OrUBtfes  approach  Is  based,  In 
larfe  part,  on  the  experience  of  the  prepaid 
group  practice  plana — that  ts,  payment  In 
advance  for  medical  care  costs,  and  contrxil 
of  medical  care  costs,  and  loeentlves  for 
quality  medical  care — all  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  In  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice programs.  None  of  these  are  In  the 
Nixon  proposal. 

FoLrr.  Cost  controls,  Tm  sure,  are  some- 
thing that  the  nation's  doctors  won't  like 
too  well.  Have  you  had  any  evidence  of  how 
the  AMA — the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— plans  to  attack  the  Kennedy-OrtflJths 
proposal?  I  have  in  mtnd  the  long  struggle 
they  waged  against  Medicare.  Will  they  be 
able  to  bold  up  this  proposal  for  as  long  a 
period? 

Skedican.  I  doubt  very  strongly,  Mr.  Foley, 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  hold  up  this 
proposal  for  as  long  as  they  held  up  Medi- 
care, 

But,  they  are  girding  for  a  fight. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  en- 
gaged one  of  the  top  advertising  agencies  of 
the  country,  with  a  bixdget  of  tl.6  mUllon,  to 
push  the  kind  of  program  they  are  '»"ring 
about — their  own  proposal — and  to  fight  the 
proposal  we  are  supporting.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  will 
flight  this  proposal  as  strongly  as  they  can. 

But,  I  think  that  the  American  pet^e 
waM  the  kind  of  program  that  the  Keni>edy- 
OrllBths  bill  would  provide.  Proof  of  that  Is 
shown  b;  a  recent  poU  by  the  Louis  Harris 
organlxaUon.  When  people  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  farored  the  kind  of  program  that  fits 
the  description  of  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  pro- 
posal, or  the  kind  of  program  that  la  ainxllar 
to  the  Nixon  proposal,  thsy  fsvored  the  Ken- 
nedy-<Wfflths-type  of  bill   by  56%    to  80%. 

They  also  Indicated  that  they  were  very 
disss ttifled  with  the  kind  of  medical  care 
that  they  are  getting,  and  favor  the  prepaid 
group  praoUce-type  approach,  by  an  even 
higher  majority. 

FoLXT.  WeU.  even  given  Congressman  WU- 
bur  Mills  (I>-Ark.),  oonslderaUs  le«laUtlve 
talents,  do  you  reaUy  believe  It  posslbie  for 
him  to  win  approval  for  such  a  sweeping 
program  as  Ksnaedy-Orlfflths?  Have  you 
talked  to  him?  Does  he  favor  it? 

SxxDMAM.  So  far  as  I  know.  CoogreaanMUi 
Mills,  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  very 
ixywerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Cccnmlttee. 
has  not.  In  any  way.  Indicated  what  his  po- 
sition would  be  on  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths 
proposal,  or  any  of  the  other  prt>posals  "Which 
have  been  introduced. 

Be  has  tiMUcated  that  he  is  going  to  hold 
hesuings  la  the  very  near  future  on  the 
whole  range  of  proposals.  I  have  no  rwesnn  to 
think,  at  this  time,  that  be  U  opposed  to 
the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  approach.  He  hasnt 
said  what  his  poalUon  wUl  be 

If  he  decides  to  come  out  in  favor  of  It.  ws 
wlU  have  a  very  powerful  ally.  But.  whether 
be  does  or  not.  the  An^-CIO  tateods  to  spare 
no  effort  whateoever  to  secure  enactment  of 
the  Bmnedy-Orifflths  blU. 

RAmAi..  I  wonder  If  we  could  get  down  to 
some  speclflcs  for  a  moment.  Under  the  Rlxon 
healtb  plan,  would  dlSersnt  oategortss  cd. 
peopls  get  dlflsrent  levels  of  bsnefltsf  Would 
anybody  be  left  out? 

Sbdman.  Miss  Randal,  as  a  matter  of  fset, 
to  call  It  the  "KlzoD  health  pragram**  Is  a 
misnomer — It's  really  four  dlffsrent  programs, 
with  four  different  levels  at  benefits,  four 
different  standards  of  eligibility,  and  four 
different  administrative  agencies 

One  program  Is  intended  tor  wwkers.  It 
would  require  both  employer  and  employee 
contributions. 
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Anottier  program  U  InM&ded  for  the  poor 
That  iiui  a  :awcr  level  of  tjeneflu  and  covers 
people  wlm  very  lOW  mcomea  They  wouid  De 
r«quir«d  to  pay  cooaideraola  amounta  at 
money 

There  wou.d  £>«  «UJ!  another  program — 
the  cuatiuuation  af  Medicare  for  the  elderly 
The  Medicaid  procram.  which  we  now  have 
for  poor  people,  -jrould  continue  for  jome 
poor  people — tha:  i*.  for  the  elderly,  the 
Olind  »nd  the  diaabied. 

But.  many  people  wouldn't  tM  covered  at 
liii. 

Part-tune  employeea  would  not  t>«  covered 
The  unemployed   wculd   aot  be  covered 
Migratory  workers  wou^d  not  be  covered 
Thaee   groupe   are   obvloualy    m    particular 
need  of  health  care  coverage,  but  they  would 
be  cocnpletely  outride  all  of  the  Ntxon  pro- 
grama. 

Randal  Would  It  b«  a  situation  where  the 
more  you  were  able  to  pay  into  the  plan  the 
greater  the  beneflta?  \nd.  how  adequate  U 
•he  coverage  in  each  of  theae  four  groups'' 

3iiDitAN  Well.  In  a  way.  the  more  you 
were  able  to  pay  Into  the  plan,  the  graater 
would  be  the  benefits. 

?or  an  example  an  employee  at  very  low 
wages  would  be  required  to  pay.  first  of  all. 
35  "r  Of  tbe  cost  of  the  premium  This  would 
ai:  be  under  private  Insurance,  inctdentaHy 
private  Insurance  companies.  He  d  have  to 
pay  35'^  of  the  cost  of  the  premium  which 
might  run  $100  or  so  Then,  for  Mtch  mem- 
ber of  his  famJly — up  to  three — he'd  have  to 
pay  1100  %s  a  deductible  .^^.d  ther.  he  d 
have  to  pay  25%  of  all  the  other  coarts  He'd 
have  to  pay  the  first  two  days  of  hospitalisa- 
tion out  of  his  own  pocket  and  so  on.  This 
g«ts  to  be  a  very  jlEable  amount. 

Well  now  he  d  get  no  benefits  at  all.  un- 
less he  can  pay  these  amounts  If  he  can't 
afford  to  pay  these  amounts,  he  gets  none 
of  these  benefits 

So,  even  though  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
uniform  lerel  of  benefits  for  everyone  If 
people  cant  pay  these  out-of-pocket  costs — 
very  heaw  out-of-pocket  costs — which  the 
Nixon  proposal  requires,  then  they  are  Just 
no*  going  to  get  the  benefits  at  all  under  hu 
proposal 

roL«T  In  labor's  support  for  Kennedy- 
Orlfflths  are  you  at  the  point  where  you 
know  for  Instance  how  oianv  Republicans 
vou  may  need  in  the  Hotise  m  order  to  offset 
the  Southern  Democrats  you  will  undoubt- 
edly lose? 

SmiMAN  In  the  first  pla««  we  are  not  con- 
ceding were  going  to  lose  the  Southern 
Oemocrata — certainly  not  all  of  them 

FoL«T.  Well,  be  realistic — too  probably 
will 

SziDMAN  As  I  lav  we  re  not  conceding  the 
loas  of  Southern  Democrats 

We're  not  conceding  the  low  of  Republi- 
cans either  at  tni.»  stage 

I  thmk  the  fact  that  such  a  large  ma)orltT 
of  the  American  people  favor  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram IS  going  to  have  an  effect  on  Congress- 
men who  have  to  be  re-elect«d 

Bat  in  specific  acLswer  to  your  question 
Mr  Foley  we  have  not  tried  to  make  such  an 
est !  mate 

However,  we  dc  know  that  there  ia  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  bllla— m  both  houses 
At  this  ejLTly  stage  more  than  100  members 
of  the  House  a:.d  Senate,  from  both  parties. 
are  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  This  shows 
a  coiMidsrable  measure  .of  support  in  the 
Co  agrees,  even  beifore  any  hearliigs  have  been 
held — or  at  least  any  csanogs  that  might  be 
considered  ;eg;siat;ve  hearings  There  have 
been  some  preliminary  heart  rigs 

iUjfDAi..  Isn  t  It  true,  though,  chat  a  lot  of 
spoaaors  are  nadging  their  bets  by  signing  m 
as  sponsors  of  other  health  insurauce  pro- 
posals too'' 

Skdma.v  I  think  that  a  few  members  of 
Congress  have  sponsored  more  than  one  piece 
of  legislation  In  this  area 

But.  moat  at  the  iponaon  of  the  Kennedy- 
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OrUDtha  bill  are  sponsoring  only  that  blU.  at 
the  present  time. 

PoLrr  Have  you  any  idea  what  Senator 
Long's  (D-La.  I  attitude  Is  toward  the  Ken- 
nedy-Orlfnths  blir  Its  a  tax  proposal  and 
must  start  in  the  House,  under  the  Con- 
stitution Does  Senator  Long  intend  to  have 
hit  Ptnance  Committee  hold  hearings  any 
time  soon'' 

Ssn>MAN  Well  Senator  Long  has  held  some 
preliminary  hearings — three  day»--Just  a 
week  or  so  a^ 

I  don't  thinX  he  will  hold  hearings  that 
might  be  called  legislative  heartngs,  until 
after  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
holds  heajinga — perhaps,  not  untu  the  House 
passes  a  blU. 

Senator  Long  has  had  some  things  to  say 
which  are  quite  critical  about  the  Kennedy - 
Orlfflths  bill  The  only  thing  that  he  said  he  s 
in  favor  a*  is  what  he  calls  "catastrophic 
health  Insurance  "  which  Is  a  way  of  covering 
the  very  high  coats  that  some  people  have 

The  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bill,  incidentally, 
covers  that.  But,  It  also  covers  the  day-to- 
day, month-to-month  costs,  which  are  in- 
deed very  catastrophic,  for  most  workers  and 
their  families  when  they  have  to  face  them 
Therefore  Kennedy-OrtfTiths  is  a  much 
more  coniprehenslTe  approach  to  the  needs  of 
.Vmericaa* 

At  this  stage,  I  would  say  that  Senator 
Long's  position  Is  by  no  means  absolutely 
axed 

Randal.  I  wonder  If  we  could  go  back  to  the 
role  of  the  insurance  comjj&nles?  The  Ken- 
nedy-Onfflths  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  would 
not  utUlae  Insurance  companies  as  go-be- 
tweens for  payment — or  fiscal  intermediar- 
ies— but  would  use  a  Social  Security-type  ar- 
rangement, whereas  the  Nixon  health  plana. 
If  eniicted  would  utilize  private  Insurance 
.-ompanles  What  is  the  wealtness  of  this'' 
Woiild  the  private  Insurance  approach  not 
control  costs  as  efTectlvely,  In  your  view,  as 
the  Social  Security-type  approach' 

SmjMAN  Miss  Randal,  the  private  Insur- 
ance cocnpanlee  have  been  In  this  business 
for  a  long  time 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  they  have  not  exer- 
cised any  control  over  costs 

They  have  done  nothing  whatsoever  to 
provide  incentives  for  quality  care  They  have 
simply  taken  the  money  provided  by  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  passed  It  on  to  the 
providers  of  care — the  hospitals  the  doctors 
and  the  other  providers  of  health  care — 
without  any  controls  whatBoever 

We  see  no  reasfin  to  think  that  their  record 
would  be  any  better  under  the  kind  of  na- 
tional program  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
Moreover  that  program— in  the  bills  that 
have  thus  far  been  introduced — provides  no 
controls  whatsoever  over  the  insurance  com- 
panies themselves  The  President  says  he 
win  be  recommending  such  controls,  but  I 
haven't  seen  them — I  don't  know  what  thev 
will  be 

I  have  no  reason  to  be  very  confident  that 
they  will  be  very  efTectlve  controls  especially 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bills  that  have 
been  Introduced  provide  the  same  method  oT 
reimbursement  of  both  hospitals  and  doc- 
tor*— methods  which  have  proven  so  infla- 
tlonax7  under  both  private  insurance  and 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
PoLTT  If  the  doctors  have  a  |1  S  million 
kitty  worked  up.  I  wonder  what  the  size  of 
the  kitty  of  the  insurance  companies  against 
the  health   insurance  plan   is'' 

3TIDMAW  Well.  B*r  Foley  you'd  have  to 
ask  them  My  guess  Is  they  have  some  money 
set  aside  for  this  purpose 

Randal  Recently,  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  charged  that  the  coverage  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  Administration 
package  would  be  shockingly  inadequate  " 
I  wonder  If  you  eould  document  this  for  us 
In  terms  of  say,  a  typical  family  of  four,  with 
an  income  of  say  •6000  to  $10,000  a  year- 
•ooaethlng  of  that  kind? 
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Sddkan.  Well.  I  have  looked  at  this.  In 
terms  oT  a  family  with  W.OOO  Income,  under 
the  Nixon  proposal 

If  they  had  a  tAOOO  medlcal^nd  hospital 
expense — and  many  families  do  these  day»— 
a  hospital  bill  In  the  thousands  of  dollars  Is 
by  no  means  unuausJ — they  would  have  to 
pay  out.  in  the  premluni  for  the  Insurance. 
In  the  deductibles,  and  in  the  co-insurance — 
and  all  of  this  Is  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
the  worker — they  would  have  to  pay  about 
II  800 

Ttiat  same  family,  under  the  Health  Secu- 
rity bill    would  be  paying,  out-of-pocket.  $80 

Now.  that's  the  difference  of  coverage  under 
the  two  programs 

The  poor  people  who  would  come  under  the 
special  program  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  worked  out — the  "Family  Health 
Insurance  Plan." — would  have  to  pay  slaeable 
amounts  of  money,  particularly  In  relation 
to  their  very  limited  income. 

Their  hospitalization,  for  example,  would 
be  stopped  altogether  after  30  days,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  condition  was.  and.  they 
would  be  entitled  to  only  eight  physician 
visits  a  year,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
their  health 

'Whereas  under  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bill, 
there  Is  one  standard  of  care  for  everybody 
In  the  country— the  same  comprehenslT« 
health  services  would  be  available  to  rich 
and  poor  employed  and  unemployed,  people 
on  welfare  and  wealthy  people 

There  woxild  be  the  same  standard  of  bene- 
fits— comprehensive  benefits — for  all 

FoLKT  What  position  Is  the  Kennedy- 
Onffiths  bill  on  the  AFL-CIO  legislative 
priority  list? 

SnoM A.H  President  Meany  said,  as  long  ago 
as  last  Labor  Day,  that  enactment  of  the 
Health  Security  program — the  Kennedy- 
OrlfBths  bill — was  the  number-one  legisla- 
tive objective  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience,  because  I'm  personally 
involved  in  this,  that  from  President  Meany 
on  down,  we're  all  very  much  committed  to 
making  sure  that  we  do  everything  r>osslble 
to  achieve  enactment  of  the  Health  Security 
bill — the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bill — In  this  Con- 
grass,  before  It  goes  home  In  1973. 

Hasoxn  Thank  you.  Miss  Randal,  and 
thank  you.  gentlemen  Today's  Labor  News 
Conference  guest  was  Bert  Seldman,  dlrector 
of  the  AFlr-CIO's  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity Representing  the  press  were  Tom  Fo- 
ley, Washington  correspondent  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Judith  Randal,  medical 
writer  for  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
This  Is  your  moderator,  Frank  Harden,  In- 
viting you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor 
News  Conference  Is  a  public  affairs  produc- 
tion of  the  AFL-ClO,  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

MtrruAL  ANNouNcm  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants 


SUCCESSFUL  BLACK   WOMEN 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or     MINNCaOTA 

IN  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTiday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr    PHASER    Mr   Speaker,  I  want  to 

commend  two  news  stories  about  success- 
ful black  women  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague.s  In  my  own  district,  we  are 
most  pleased  that  Josie  Johnson  was 
elected  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
board  of  regents  Mrs  Johnson  will,  I 
know  make  an  excellent  regent  But  I 
agree  viith  her  that  It  is  hardly  cause  for 
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glee  that  It  has  taken  over  100  years  to 
get  a  black  member  of  the  university's 
board  of  regents. 

A  second  article  from  the  New  York 
Times'  business  section  of  Sunday. 
June  6.  details  some  solid  records  of  ac- 
complishment and  presents  some  very 
honest,  straightforward  opinions  about 
the  status  of  women — white  and  black. 

The  articles  follow : 

RxoENT    Johnson    Didn't    Expect    Appoint- 
ment. Wants  Relevancy  at  U 
(By  Bill  Lemke) 

By  Thursday  night  Josle  Johnson  had 
pretty  much  given  up  hope  of  becoming  a 
Regent. 

The  Conservatives,  with  a  six-vote  ma- 
jority, had  cut  her  from  their  preselected 
slate.  Attempts  In  committees  to  add  her  to 
the  slate  had  failed. 

Moreover.  In  this  vintage  year  of  partisan 
politics.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  gover- 
nor's blessing  (he'd  recommended  Mrs.  John- 
son)  spelled  certain  defeat. 

So  while  the  Senate  and  House  met  in  Joint 
convention  fo.  a  predicted  rubber-stamp  of 
the  slate,  Josle  Johnson  went  out  to  a  school 
program  involving  one  of  her  daughters. 

The  next  morning  she  was  sworn  in  as  a 
new  Regent. 

"The  strategy  the  night  before  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  expect  to 
win."  It  was  a  surprise  to  almost  everyone. 
When  she  got  home  from  the  school  program 
she  was  Informed  by  telephone  of  her  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

With  several  dramatic  changeover  votes  by 
three  Conservatives,  the  minority  DFLers 
skillfully  were  able  to  elect  Johnson 

The  next  morning  Oov  Wendell  Anderson 
said.  "By  electing  Mrs.  Josle  Johnson  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  I  believe  that  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  significantly  broadened  one 
of  the  most  Important  policy-making  bodies 
In  our  state." 

Anderson  said.  "Our  elected  officials  must 
do  everything  in  their  power  today  to  provide 
proof  that  our  democratic  institutions  can 
Indeed  be  made  responsive  I  believe  Mrs. 
Johnson's  election  yesterday  does  that." 

Johnson  agreed  "I've  heard  a  lot  of  people 
say  It's  renewed  their  faith  In  the  democratic 
process."  she  said. 

The  newspaper  headlined  that  morning: 
"First  Black  Elected   to  Board  of  Regents." 

To  that.  Johnson  did  not  agree. 

"It's  kind  of  late  for  us  to  still  be  Iden- 
tifying 'firsts  '  I'm  Just  not  sure  that  we.  100- 
plus  years  after  freedom,  can  be  considering 
'firsts'  as  an  honor.  I  think  that  It  Just  speaks 
poorly  for  our  society." 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  Is  the  first  black  per- 
son elected  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  And  as 
such  she  hopes  to  make  a  contribution. 

"I  think  that  If  the  board  is  serious  about 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  the  future  of  our  society,  they  will  have 
to  be  faced."  she  said  In  an  interview  yester- 
day 

Johnson  isn't  worried  about  being  In  such 
a  minority  among  the  often  conservative- 
minded  Regents.  She's  used  to  that  from 
her  past  political  work. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  if  there  are  the 
Inputs,  I  will  be  able  to  bring  an  experience 
and  philosophy  perhaps  not  exp)erlenced  at 
this  level  before,    she  said 

And  the  new  Regent  wants  relevancy  at 
the  University. 

"There  Is  a  need  to  resurface  some  positive 
attitudes  about  higher  education  If  educa- 
tion has  a  real  spirit  of  relevancy,  there 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  real-life  practice-Univer- 
sity learning  gap,"  Johnson  said 

The  Board  needs  another  minority  member, 
she  added — a  student. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  involving  a  stu- 
dent Regent.  This  Is  the  populace  (students) 
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for  whom  we  work.  Students  should  not  be 
Just  advisors,  but  actually  Involved,"  she 
said 

Johnson  has  distinguished  herself  over  the 
years  with  political  participation  for  minority 
rights  She  was  an  active  lobbyist  for  the  1965 
and  1967  state  open  housing  legislation. 

She  has  also  been  vice-president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  national 
board  and  other  organizations  She  Is  now 
an  Instructor  in  the  Afro-American  Studies 
Department  and  Is  working  toward  an  ad- 
vanced  degree   in   education   administration 

Now  that  she  Is  a  Regent,  she  has  decided 
to  resign  her  position  as  Instructor  because 
of  the  possible  conflict  of  interests  she  might 
encounter  as  a  Regent  with  broad  policy- 
making powers 

Black  and  Female:  Asset  to  Business.  Com- 
bination IS  Twice  as  Beautiful 
(By  Marylln  Bender) 

Two  minuses  add  up  to  a  plus  these  days. 
Or,  in  the  eyes  of  big  business,  being  black 
and  female  is  twice  as  beautiful. 

Last  month.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  a 
Washington  lawyer,  former  dean  of  Howard 
University  Law  School  and  ex-Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg,  was  named  to  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Scott  Paper  and  International 
Business  Machines. 

Six  years  ago  when  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  diplomatic  post,  Mrs.  Har- 
ris remarked.  When  I'm  around,  you  get  two 
for  the  price  of  one — a  woman  and  a  Negro" 

At  the  orther  end  of  the  scale,  those  In- 
cubators of  corporate  management,  the  grad- 
uate schools  of  business,  have  suddenly 
been  sending  their  first  black  women  MBA's 
into  the  tight  Job  market  with  oonspicuous 
success. 

"In  the  last  two  years,  black  women  have 
made  Inroads  in  the  business  schools  All  of 
ours  have  been  placed  with  major  corpora- 
tions in  Jobs  paying  H4.(X)0  plus,  says  Hughle 
JWllls,  assistant  dean  of  admissions  and  stu- 
dent affairs  at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Three  Just  received  their  MB, As 
and  18  will  toe  studying  there  next  semester. 

Three  black  women  will  receive  M.B.A  's 
June  17  from  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
Cecelene  Co^'er  has  been  hired  as  an  admin- 
istrator for  project  development  for  the  Kai- 
ser Development  Corporation  In  Jamaica 
Joyce  Guthrie  is  going  with  Fllene's  as  an  as- 
sistant buyer  at  CIS.CXX)  a  year 

Eight  black  women  are  enrolled  in  Har- 
vard's '72  class,  six  In  the  'Wharton  Gradu- 
ate School 

Both  Miss  Cover  and  I^Irs  Guthrie  had  at 
least  four  attractive  Job  offers  frotn  which  to 
choose  as  did  Mary  Kate  Bush  who  Just  re- 
ceived her  MBA  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business 

Miss  Bush,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a  B-A. 
In  economics  from  Plsk,  has  narrowed  her 
list  to  two  New  York  banks  competing  for 
her  attention. 

"At  this  time,  it's  kind  of  a  double  plus  to 
be  black  and  female."  Miss  Bush  says  "Get- 
ting Into  Jobs  Is  relatively  easy  The  main 
problem  I  probably  will  face  will  be  when  It 
comes  to  promotions  higher  and  higher  up" 

Deloree  Bowens,  an  operating  systems  spe- 
cialist with  Oaltex  Petroleum  Corporation 
agrees  that  "it's  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone"  for  a  company  to  hire  a  black  female 
But  although  she  has  not  encountered  either 
sex  or  race  discrimination  in  the  technical 
sector  of  btisiness,  she  isn't  so  sure  about  the 
corporate  managerial  side  "Notxxly  has  of- 
fered me  a  Job  managing  anybody  If  I  were 
a  roan,  I  might  have  an  oiption,  "  says  Miss 
Bowens.  27,  an  MBA  from  the  University  of 
Massechusetrts 

Between  Patricia  Harris  In  the  board  rooms 
and  the  new  crop  of  MBA  's  is  an  increas- 
ingly visible  number  of  young  "to  young  to 
middle-aged  black  women  in  professional  and 
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lower  managertsl  positions  in  big  business. 
They  tend  to  be  equipped  with  lir^resslve 
credential. 

Take  Shirley  Barnes  Kalunda,  an  ac- 
count executive  at  J  'Walter  Thompson  who 
couldn't  get  a  job  in  advertising  when  she 
graduated  from  Baruch  College  In  1959.  After 
nearly  a  decade  in  the  non-profit  field  as  an 
African  sp)ecialist.  she  went  to  Columbia  for 
an  M.B.A  and  emerged  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  with  five  good  offers  in  advertising  and 
marketing. 

Or  Ida  Scott,  a  senior  group  representative 
In  systems  design  with  IBM  In  Chicago. 
Juanlta  Johnson,  supervisor  of  scientific  ap- 
plications in  the  management  sciences  pro- 
gram at  Mobil  Oil,  Audrey  Burns  Jackson, 
a  special  agent  who  has  passed  the  million- 
dollar  sales  mark  at  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Silma  Wallace,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
branch  In  Barbados.  Sanjeanetta  Hams  (also 
a  Columbia  MBA  i.  an  analyst  in  the  cor- 
porate research  department  at  Morgan  Guar- 
anty, Evelyn  Beasley,  a  C  PA  in  three  states 
who  Is  a  senior  financial  analyst  with  Polor- 
oid,  and  Dr  Esther  Hopkins,  a  chemist  with 
four  degrees  who  is  a  scientist  In  Polaroid's 
special  photographic  research  division. 

Most  of  them  concur  with  Dr  Hopkins  that 
it's  a  bigger  handicap  being  a  wotnan  th^ 
being  black.  Having  to  be  a  woman,  it's  bet- 
ter to  be  black" 

People  are  recognizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  what's  happening  with  the 
black  person  People  are  not  recognizing 
what's  happening  with  women  as  persons," 
Dr    Hopkins  says. 

Mrs  Harris  cites  several  reasons  for  the 
promising  futures  for  black  women  in  main- 
stream business  "White  men  are  less  threat- 
ened by  black  women  than  by  black  men. 
It's  one  of  the  horrors  of  life  but  it's  true," 
she  says. 

Then  there  is  historical  necessity.  "Because 
of  the  nature  of  discrimination,  black  women 
have  had  to  help  eke  out  the  living  for  the 
family.  "  she  continues  Black  women  who 
were  bright  or  privileged  or  both  have  gotten 
as  much  education  as  they  could,  to  do  as 
well  as  they  could  economically  ch"  to  have 
social  standing" 

As  a  consequence,  she  says,  "black  women 
have  no  identity  crisis  as  women  We  know 
we  count  as  persons.  Black  women  have  not 
been  playthings,  idols  on  pedestals  That's 
why  black  professional  women  tend  to  have 
ease  of  movement." 

Some  women  of  her  generation  did  make 
their  mark  in  the  professions  of  teaching 
and  law  from  which  a  few  found  their  way 
Into  business  Louise  Prothro.  associate  ac- 
count executive  in  the  Farley  Manning  Asso- 
ciates public  relations  firm  has  an  MA  In 
home  economics  from  Columbia  She  taught 
the  subject  before  Pet  Milk  hired  her  to 
develop  an  educational  public  relations  pro- 
gram, which  served  as  a  prelude  to  her  pres- 
ent Job. 

Barbara  Scott,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
legislative  matters  for  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  and  believed  to  be  the  ranking 
black  female  business  executive  in  the  New 
York  area,  practiced  law  after  graduating 
from  Yale  Law  School  and  before  Joining  the 
Motion  Picture  Association 

Black  women  have  long  been  leaders  in 
non-white,  usually  small  business  Among 
the  black  business  peeresses  are  Rose  Mor- 
gan, whose  enterprises  include  a  Harlem 
beauty  shop  and  a  cosmetics  line,  and  Marlon 
K  Bradford,  president  of  Bradford  Funeral 
System  and  the  Bradford  Industrial  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  three-quarter-million  dol- 
lar burial  Insurance  company  in  Birmingham. 
Ala. 

In  1903.  Mrs.  Maggie  Walker  started  the 
penny  savings  bank  that  survives  today  as 
the  Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Richmond.  Va  A  recent  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Bankers  Association,  an  organization 
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of  minority  banks,  showed  th»t  two-thtrda  of 
Its  member  b&nks  had  women  o<Bcers 

Despite  their  tradition  oX  economic  accom- 
plishment, black  women  fesl  that  there  u 
sex  discrimination  within  their  conxmunlty 
"We  find  as  much  male  chauvinism  among 
black  men   as  white  men   '   Mrs    Harris  says 

"In  black  companies,  you're  &  sex  object. 
In  white  oorporstlona  there's  less  -hance  of 
being  put  in  that  cmtegory  declared  E>orls 
Asantews.  who  has  been  surveying  the  atti- 
tudes and  achievements  of  black  profeaalonal 
women  for  a  thesis  for  an  M  B  .A  she  hopee 
to  get  from  Baruch  College  In  -\UKU.'<t 

Miss  .\santewa  who  has  a  maaters  degree 
In  library  science  from  the  r.iiversltv  -ti  Wis- 
oonsln  has  worked  for  I  B  M  and  the  Bed- 
ford-St  uyvesant  Development  Corporation 

"In  the  while  corporation,  you  can  talk 
professional  talk  u-^  a  man  and  he  listens,  try- 
ing to  compete  w.-.h  you  In  black  compianlee. 
they  say  'she's  only  a  woman  Miss  .\s- 
antewa  maintains 

At  least  one  black  female  executive  dis- 
sents Por  example,  there  Is  Dolly  Christian. 
an  employment  ruperrUor  for  the  9p«rTy  & 
Hutchinson  Company  who  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  OouncU  of  Concerned  Black  Kxecu- 
Uvea. 

"In  entering  the  corporate  world,  the 
greatest  support  I  got  was  from  my  brothers 
m  the  council."  says  Mrs  Christian,  who 
crossed  Into  buslnaas  three  years  ago  from 
the  Police  Athletic  League  where  she  had 
been  administrative  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive director 

Mrs  Christian  deacrtbes  herself  as  over  35. 
"grass  roots  and  a  norm  in  terms  of  the 
system ■■  in  contrast  to  what  she  terms  the 
■'Super-Nlgger  "  or  supremely  endowed  black 
that  business  is  now  courting 

"I  graduated  from  Central  Commercial 
High  School.  '  she  says  "1  was  an  outstand- 
ing student  but  as  a  product  of  the  system 
I  was  put  m  the  general  course  arwl  grad- 
uated as  a  secretary  at  19  Because  the  cor- 
porate world  was  closed  to  me.  I  went  into 
the  nonprofit  fleld    I  had   no  choice  " 

I  worked  like  hell  to  get  where  I'm  at 
But  now  opportunities  for  black  women  are 
entirely  dllTerent,"  Mrs  Christian  says  "So 
what  I  t«U  young  black  women  Ls.  'Please 
don't  do  It  my  way.' " 
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Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  corisutuent. 
Pauper  ThecxJore  H  Chelpon  of  St 
Kath«ine.s  Qrwk  Orthodox  Church  of 
northern  Virginia  called  my  attention  to 
a  CBS- TV  television  interview  on  June 
17  between  Martin  Kalb  of  CBS  and  Oen 
MajKwell  Taylor  conceminji  the  claisi- 
fled  Pentagon  documents  on  Vietnam  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
Father  Chelpon  believes  that  the  genera: 
showed  great  restraint  in  the  face  of  es- 
sentially hostile  questions  and  members 
of  the  American  public  who  may  have 
mjKsed  the  broadcast  would  benefit  from 
reading  the  full  text  I  insert  the  text  of 
tl-.e  Interview  In  full  at  this  point  In  the 
R*cou> 

CB8   Uoaimxa   Srws   WrrH   Jorm   Haxt 
BjlMt   Oood  morning   There  may  be  an  an- 
swer   this    morning    to    the    question.    '"WTio 
gave  tbe  Pentagon   reports  to   T\e  New  York 
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TimetT"  A  man  m  New  York  says  he  knows 
It  was  a  professor  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  who  got  them  from  the  Rand 
Corporation,  a  'think  company"  that  does  a 
lot  of  secret  government  work  The  profes- 
sor Is  Daniel  Ellsberg.  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  We  can't  find  Ellsberg  lor 
oonunent  now  The  man  who  says  EUsberg's 
the  one  Is  Sidney  Zlon.  who  used  to  be  a 
legal  reporter  for  The  New  York  Ttmej.  and 
more  recently  published  Scanlons  Magazine 
which  la  now  out  of  business  TTie  Rand  Cor- 
poration was  given  two  copies  of  the  report, 
we're  told.  The  Justice  Department  Is  going 
to  court  today  asking  the  Timti  be  forced  to 
give  back  the  papers 

Another  accounting  of  the  war  Is  out  to- 
day—  the  body  count  Twenty-flve  Americans 
died  from  the  war  last  week.  199  were  hurt 
in  It.  46.275  Americans  killed  altogether  now. 
and  more  than  300.000  wounded  In  all  The 
South  Vietnamese  lost  322  men  last  week 

We  have  an  Interview  this  morning  with 
one  of  the  main  people  who  appear  in  the 
Pentagon  papers  as  printed  by  The  New  York 
Time» — General  Maxwell  Taylor  He's  retired 
now  and  writing  his  own  book  on  the  war 
He  was  our  ambassador  to  Saigon  during 
many  of  the  events  mentioned  in  the  p>aper3 
Bernard  Kalb  led  off  the  questioning  as  it 
was  taped  yesterday 

Kalb.  General  Taylor,  do  you  yourself  have 
a  copy  of  that  secret  Pentagon  study  of  the 
war? 

T*TLoa.  No.  Indeed.  I — In  fact,  I  never — 
never  have  seen  a  copy  of  It 

Kau  Did  you  know  that  It  existed? 
TATLot    I  had  heard  references  to  !t    .   .   . 
t^iat   Secretary    McNamaxa    was    putting   to- 
gether some  of  the  documents  for  historical 
purposes. 

Kau  Are  some  of  those  documents  that 
have  been  published  In  The  New  York  Times 
are  they  a  surprise  to  you  ? 
TATLoa  Well,  they're  surprised  to  And 
them  in  The  New  York  Times  Obrloualy. 
some  were  no  surprise  becauje  I  wrote  some 
of  them.  Others  I  had  seen  But.  of  course, 
many  others  are  simply  work  sheets  They're 
work  memoranda  within  the  office  which 
would  never  come  to  my  attenUoo  as  Am- 
bassador 

Kjllb  General,  you  say  It  was  a  surprise  to 
see  them  In  The  New  York  Timet.  What  are 
your  own  feelings  about  the  government's 
action  to  stop  publloatloo  of  those  docu- 
ments? 

TAT1X3B  Well,  of  course,  I  would  think  It's 
most  regre^tabJe  that  they  were  ever — ever 
published  In  the  first  place  Hence,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government.  If  Indeed  it  stops  this 
kind  of  thing.  I  would  favor  What  the 
legatny  la  In  that  sspect  of  It  I  obviously 
have    not    qualified    to    comment 

Kaix  You  would  like  to  see  that  the  re- 
maining documents  in  the  hands  of  The 
New  York  Tirms  not  be  published? 

TATLoa  Well.  I  say  this,  not  because  of 
what's  In  them  I  don't  know  what's  in  them. 
It's  the  principle  c*  the  thing,  that  we're — 
have  here  a  deliberate  betrayal  of  govern- 
ment secreu  .fnd  I — I'm — I  oirvlotialy  have 
to  be  against  that    as  a  citizen 

Kalb  Wei:  what  do  you  make.  General 
Tf  the  principle  (7f  the  people's  right  to  know 
when  decisions  of  this  dimension  are  taken? 
r»Tuia  I  don't  believe  In  that  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  You  have  to  talk  about  cases 
What*- -What  Is  a  cltlaen  going  to  do  after 
reading  these  documenu  that  he  wouldn't 
riave  done  otherwise''  A  cltiaen  should  know 
those  thJngs  he  needs  to  know  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  discharge  his  functions  not 

to  get  into  secrets  which  simply  damage  his 
government  and  indirectly  damage  the  citi- 
zen himself 

Ha«t  OeneraJ.  who  Is  to  decide  what  a  citi- 
zen needs  to  know? 

TATLna  It  has  to  be  decided  by  the  respon- 
■ibie  m&n  what  clasainoatlons  should  go  on 
theee  documents 

Hast  Who  Is  the 
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TsTLOB.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  they're 
usually  over -classified.  But  that  simply  does 
not  allow  us  on  the  outside — you  and  me — 
to  decide  that  classification's  wrong,  and  to 
Ignore  it. 

Hast  On  the  secondary  level,  who  is  to 
decide  what  the  Congress  should  know.  In 
relation  to  the  President's  responsibility  to 
the  ConsUtutlon?  I'm  thinking  of  the  covert 
warfare  that  went  on  for  seven  months  prior 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Tatloe  That,  again.  Is  a  very  Important 
matter,  to  be  worked  out  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress — but  not  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  or  for  us  citizens  who 
know  nothing  about  the  relationships,  to 
try  to  Interfere  as  go-between,  so  to  speak 

Ha«t  Referring  to  the  second  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Times.  In  which  It  says  that  a 
"general  consensus"  was  reached  at  the 
White  House  on  September  7th  that  North 
Vietnam  would  probably  have  to  be 
bombed.  .  Now.  this  was  during  the  period 
of  the  1964  campaign.  In  which  Barry  Oold- 
water  was  advocating  this,  and  President 
Johnson  was  putting  himself  In  the  position 
of  a  peace-maker,  opposing  this  kind  of 
thing,  or  at  least  letting  everyone  think  he 
was  May  we  ask  that  question,  as  to  morality 
and  the  people  being  fooled  in  that  case? 

TATLoa  This — The  people  certainly 
shouldn't  be  told  in  advance  of  military  op- 
eration. That's  simply  destructive  to  the  en- 
tire purpose,  destructive  to  the  objection 
of  the  campaign,  and  highly  dangerous  to 
your  own  troops 

Hajit  Well,  do  the  people  have  any  voice 
In  whether  or  not  we  go  to  war.  General? 

Tatloe.  They  do  They  have  It  through 
a  Congress  who  had  Just  encouraged  us  to 
do  all  these  things  Just  'til  August  of  19«4. 
Habt  And  was  the  Congress  Informed  of 
that  covert  slipping  Into  war.  .  .  our  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam  ■> 

Tatlob  I  can't  answer  that.  I  was  In  Sai- 
gon. I  did  not  have  any  relations  with  Con- 
gress  on  that  point. 

Kalb  Well.  General,  what  about  the  pro- 
jection of  an  Image  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration of  this  country  not  going  into  war. 
and — at  the  same  time — engaged  In  deep  and 
detailed  plannlngs  tor  the  possibility  of  the 
US  going  to  war 

Tatlob  I  think  the  planning  was  Indis- 
pensable, because  one  cannot  control  what 
the   enemy   Is   going   to   do.    It's   the   enemy 

that  forces  escalation  on  you — many  times 

m  fact.  In  all  cases  I  can  think  of  In  Viet- 
nam 

Kalb  That  the  enemy  forced  the  escala- 
tion? 

Tatlob   Porced  escalations  They — The 

whole — The  situation  In  1966 — The  Intro- 
duction of  our  troops  and  the  Initiation  of 
the  bombing  campaign  goes  back  to  the 
very  violent  offensive  tlm  enemy  mounted 
after  the  overthrow  of  Dfem*'ln  1963  Sixty- 
four  was  the  year  when  they  were  striking, 
they  hoped   for  victory 

Kalb  General  in  reading  through  the 
Pentagon  papers,  we  keep  coming  across  your 
own  assessments  of  these  various  govern- 
ments that  you  dealt  with  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor— that  they  were  tenuous  that.  I  think 
the  word.  In  one  case,  was    "Inept  "  the 

fact  that  they  were  virtually  nonexistent 
and  terribly  fragile  And  yet  the  crescendo 
of  imagery  that  was  projected  by  the  Em- 
bassy In  sialgon  and  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration was  one  of  a  very  viable,  much 
stronger  government  Don't  you  think  It 
would  have  been  In  the  best  Interests  of  ral- 
lying the  support  of  the  American  people 
to  have  levelled  with  them,  to  have  talked 
about  the  fragility  and  the  tenuousness  of 
that    government' 

Tatlob  What  would  the  American  people 
have  done  that  they  didn't  do? 

K.\LB  Well,  what  do  you  think  they  would 
have    done? 

Tatlob  I  think  they  would  hare  been 
terribly    discouraged,    and    unnecessarily    so. 
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Ttiey  were  being  terribly  discouraged  by 
the  media  then,  and  have  since  that  time 
Certainly,  an  official — an  ambassador  cred- 
ited to  a  country  In  time  of  war — can't  go 
before  the  press,  for  example  as  I  am  today 
and  talk  about  the  fragility  of  the  govern- 
ment that  he's  trying  to  help. 

Kalb.  Why  not' 

Tatloe  Because  it  destroys  It  .  .  destroys 
that  government  .  .  .  destroys  the  cause  that 
our  government's  Involved  with  It's  almply 
disaster  to 

Kalb    General—? 

Tatlor  — to  talk  too  much. 

Kalb   General,  you  use  the  word  "media.' 

Tatlor   That  s  right 

Kalb.  When  you  take  a  retrospective  look, 
who  was  more  honest  at  that  particular 
time?  The  media  in  reporting  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Vietnam  or  the  American  Embassy 
or  the  Johnson  administration? 

Tatlor  The  American  Embassy  never  re- 
ported anything  other  than  the  truth,  as 
they  saw  It 

Kalb.  Well.  I  mean  what  got  out? 

Habt.  But  what  was  concealed,  though? 
That's  the  whole  point.  General 

Tatlob  Obviously,  because  you  can't  wage 
war  and  you  can't  conduct  negotiations  and 
you  can't  have  a  very,  very  weak  ally  whom 
you're  trying  to  support,  and  go  tiefore  the 
public  and  tell  everything  you  know  Disas- 
ter! And  this  country  will  be  destroyed  If 
that's  the  course  of  action  we're  going  to  fol- 
low In  the  future 

Hart  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  was 
Ambassador  to  Saigon  during  part  of  the 
{>erlod  covered  In  the  Pentagon  papers,  In  a 
taped  Interview  yesterday 

For  those  of  you  who  can  see  the  fuU  hour 
of  this  broadcast,  we'll  have  more  of  the  In- 
terview In  about  20  minutes 

Kalb  Retired  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
who  once  served  as  US  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  is  a  prominent  figure  In  the  secret 
Pentagon  study  of  the  war  made  public  this 
week  by  The  Neu:  York  Times  We  talked  with 
the  General  yesterday  about  the  disclosures. 

General,  getting  back  to  the  Pentagon  re- 
port, one  columnist  has  assessed  It  In  these 
terms,  that  in  reading  that  report  you  get 
the  sickening  feeling  of  deception  and  be- 
trayal Now  whether  you  accept  that,  reject 
that  or  how  would  you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

Tatlor  Are  ihey  referring  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  people  that  published  the  paper? 

Kalb  Well  the  reading  of  the  Pentagon 
history,  reading  of  that  tragedy  without  being 
overtaken  by  the  sickening  feeling  of  decep- 
tion and  betrayal 

Tatlob.  I  don't  know,  of  course  If  some- 
one says  that,  that  presumably  Ls  his  sub- 
jective attitude  I  think  this  Is  very  bad  his- 
tory that  this  Is  contributing — this — It's 
doing  a  lot  of  bad  things  One  of  which  Is 
aiding 

KA1.S    What   Is   that? 

Tayloe  Three  bad  things  One,  It's  laying 
a  foundation  for  t)ad  history  Secondly,  It's 
Initiating  a  practice.  If  It  is  a  practice,  of 
officials  betraying  their  Government's  secrets 
and  a  distinguished  paper  printing  them 
And,  third,  its  ruinous  to  relations  within 
our  Government  and  our  International  rela- 
tions abroad. 

Kale  Well,  what  do  you  think.  General, 
has  the  highest  priority"'  The  three  reasons 
that  you've  given  or  the  sharing  of  those 
secret,  momentous  decisions  taken  by  an 
.Administration   with    the   American    people"' 

Tatloe  But  this  happened  five  years  ago 
This — you're  publishing  ancient  history  al 
the  present  time  And  you  don't  share  your 
secrets  with  the  people  if  you're  going  to  be 
successful  In  doing  what  you  expect  to  do  We 
never  have  in  our  history ! 

Kalb  Do  you  share  your  history  with  the 
people  when  you're  taking  them  into  a  war  ■ 

Tatloe.  Go  back  and  look  at  American  his- 
tory. 


Kalb.  What  about  It  there?  What  about- 


Tatlor  Has  any  course  of  action,  such  as 
you  suggest — I  think  you're  suggesting,  ever 
been  followed  by  any  American  leader? 

Kalb  I'm  suggesting  a  situation  that  we 
have  watched  In  Vietnam,  and  what  we're 
talking  about  Is  this  sensitive  question— of 
whether  an  Administration  shares  momen- 
tous decisions  with  the  people  who  put  that 
Government  In  power? 

Tatloe  Certainly  It  does  by  way  of  Con- 
gress 

Kalb  Now  do  you  think  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers, on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  taken  then, 
project  an  Image  of  an  Administration  walk- 
ing in  one  direction,  overtly  while  simultane- 
ously planning  another  plan  of  attack 
covertly? 

Tatlor  I  wouldn't — that  has  not  struck 
my  attention  as  one  way  to  look  at  it  Ob- 
viously, the  Government  is  planning  a  lot  of 
things  they're  not  publishing  In  the  news- 
papers And  obviously  they  shouldn't  be  pub- 
lished m  the  newspapers  TTiey  are  talking  to 
Congress. 

I  came  back  four  times.  I  believe,  while 
Ambassador,  and  at  least  three  times  went  on 
the  Hill  and  had  sessions  with  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Went  over  everything 
that  I  had  on  my  mind  or  expected  to  do. 
Obviously,  I  was  not  speaking  for  the  White 
House  But  in  terms  of  closeness  of  rap- 
port with  the  Congress,  I  made  every  effort 
to  maintain   It — and   thought  I   did 

Kalb.  Were  you  under  any  White  House 
controls  about — Just  how  much  latitude  you 
had  In  revealing  things  you  knew  to  the 
Congress'' 

Tatloe  Well,  obviously.  I  was  not  to  go 
over  and  tell  to  the  Congress  things  that  the 
White  House  hadn't  already  told  them.  I  was 
accounting  for  the  programs  that  were  be  .  .  . 
had — m    implementation. 

Kalb.   Were    .    .    . 

Tatloe.  I  was  not  qualified  to  talk  about 
features* 'i 

Kalb  For  example,  were  there  things  that 
might  have  been  put  to  you  In  question  form 
by  members  of  the  Congress  that  you  chose 
not  to  reply     Indistinct — interruption* 

Tatlob.  I  can't  recall  any  such  situation. 
"This  was  left,  of  course,  to  my  own  Judgment, 
I  was  not  under  any  blanket  orders,  for  ex- 
ample  I  talked  Just  as  frankly  as  I  knew 

Kalb  General,  do  you  think,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Pentagon  report,  on  the  revelations 
made  in  that  report,  that  the  so-called  cred- 
ibility gap  that  President  Johnson  had  suf- 
fered was  well  warranted? 

Tatlor  Now.  first,  when  you  say  "on 
the  basts  of  the  Pentagon  reports."  bear  In 
mind  the  Pentagon  reports  are  highly  In- 
complete, sometimes — most  times  accurate 
I  would  suspect,  sometimes  Inaccurate  So 
tlLat  Itself  Ls  a  rather  shaky  table  on  which 
to  stand.  In  terms  of  the  credibility  gap.  I 
don't  see  anything  these  papers  have  had 
bears  one  way  or  another  This  Is  simply,  as 
I  say.  expanding  on  ancient  history,  rather 
interesting  to  see  chip  shots  between  offi- 
cials and  that  kind  of  thing 

Kalb.  General,  take  a  look  back  in  this 
year  of  1971.  to  '64  and  '66.  when  you  were 
the  Ambassador,  and  let's  think  of  the  In- 
tervening years,  what  do  you  think  went 
WTong'' 

Tatlor  Several — a  long  list  of  things 
There  should  be  at  some  point  a  real  anal- 
ysis, a  detached  analysis,  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  Vietnam  I'm  writing  a  book 
I'm  going  to  have  a  couple  of  misleading 
chapters  on  the  subject  But  really  to  do 
this  In  a  governmental  sense  across  the  board 
would  be  a  very  wholesome  thing  if  we  could 
deflate  the  emotion  and  take  time  out  and 
get  the  facts  and  then  analyze  them. 

So  when  you  ask  me  what  went  wrong,  I'd 
have  to  take  an  hour  to  give  you  the  num- 
bers of  things  which  I  thought  went  wrong 
and  sometimes  why  TTien  I'd  also  have  (?) 
the  things  that  went  right  (Inter  ) 


Kalb.  Absolutely  The  right  and  the  wrong 
Could  you.  very  briefly.  General,  do  a  quick 
anthology  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  as  you 
review  them  now? 

Taylor  One  of  the  most  serious  wrongs. 
In  my  Judgment,  was  our  connivance  at  the 
overthrow  of  President  Diem  Because  re- 
gardless of  what  you  thought  of  President 
Diem  we  had  absolutely  nothing  but  chaos 
which  followed  And  it  was  that  chaos  that  I 
Inherited — perhaps  Homeric  Justice — In  the 
year  I  was  ambassador  And  we — we'd  have 
lost — the  place  would  have  disintegrated  had 
not  President  Johnson  made  his  two  very 
tough,  courageous  decisions  to  go  ahead  at 
that  point  So  I  would  say  that  was  a  case 
of  one  place  I  thought  we  were  very  badly 
wrong,  and  secondly,  one  place  where  I  think 
we  were  right. 

Hart  Before  you  go  on  with  that  anthol- 
ogy. General  Taylor,  may  I  ask  you  what  waf 
our  connivance  In  the  overthrow  of  Presi- 
dent Diem?  By  that  I  mean  who  made  the 
decision  here?  What  was  our  part  In  the 
execution  of  the  overthrow,  Including  hi." 
death? 

Taylor  Well,  I  would  say  that  Government 
spokesmen  here  in  Washington  so  clearly 
Indicated  their  disenchantment  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  Diem,  that  It  was  open  en- 
couragement to  the  many  plotters  who  had 
been  after  Diem  for  years  in  the  fight  In 
Saigon,  that  to  go  ahead,  that  the  Americans 
would  not — certainly  not  oppose  them  and, 
hopefully,  would  support  them 

Hart  Well  who  decided  that  those  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  should  encourage  this? 
Was  this  made  at  the  Presidential  level  or 
somewhere  else? 

Taylor  Well,  obviously.  It  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President 

Hart  Well  and  what  about  the — any  com- 
plicity In  his  assassination"' 

Tatlor  I  would — I  would  be  sure  that  no 
American  ever  wanted  Diem  assassinated,  you 
understand  And  It  was  certainly  a  terrible 
shock  to  President  Kennedy  when  that — 
when  that  developxed  But  the  organization 
of  coups  and  the  execution  of  a  coup  is  not 
like  organizing  a  tea  iJarty;  It's  a  very  danger- 
ous business 

So  I  didn't  think  we  had  any  right  to  be 
surprlEed  when — when  Diem  and  his  brother 
were  murdered 

Hart  What  other  mistakes  then  were  you 
about  to  account? 

Tatlor  What  other  mistakes? 

Hart    Yes 

Taylor  A  general  lack  of  knowledge  of 
these  Asian  countries  This  Is  not  the  kind  of 
knowledge  the  intelligence  that  say  the 
CIA  collects  but  Just  the — enough  senior 
people  who  knew  Asia,  and  enough  people 
who  had  been  living  In  and  around  In  South 
Vietnam  particularly,  who  would  know  the 
Individuals,  the  players  We  rarely  knew 
any  of  these  men  until  we  had  to  accept 
them  as  colleagues  And  we  learned  the  hard 
way  that  they  frequently  could  not  perform 
So  that  kind  of  ignorance,  which  went  with 
simply  lack  of  past  acquaintanceship  with 
this  part  of  the  world  was  a  very  serious 
handicap 

Hart  General,  In  view  of  the  depredations 
of  this  war  on  the  Army,  the  spirit  of  the 
Army,  on  the  spirit  of  this  country.  In  view 
of  the  unknown  future  of  the  government 
and  of  South  Vietnam.  In  retrospect,  was  it 
worth  It? 

Kalb.  Was  It  worth  It? 

Taylor  It  certainly  has  been  a  very  heavy 
price  to  pay  In  many  ways.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most — the  saddest  thing  are  the 
points  you  mentioned— the  indications  of 
aoparently  fundamental  weaknesses  within 
the  United  States  It  could  Just  be  that  this 
price  Is  worth  paying  to  discover  our  weak- 
nesses In  time  to  correct  them  before  we're 
faced  with  a  major  crisis. 

Haet    What  weaknesses? 
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T*TL£)B  Dt7'.i;or.  :a  '.he  mlnorltleo,  iom  of 
p«cr1oUam  cle^T»<latJon  »r.d  defunauon  of 
•il  Ihe  Tlrtuai  lh*t  we  ti«»e^ft»7e  nuule  us 
»  great  countrr  ;n  ihe  p«L«i  Th«  uae  i>f  our 
own  nkedls  to  destroy  as  inLemaily  The  ac- 
ceptance of — of  offenaes  such  aa  oetrmjrlng 
our  OoT«nuneDC  s  lecrets  ts  a  perfectly  nor- 
autl  tbing  to  do  MAAy  Lblngs  Of  coujie,  Tm 
iitued  oo  tbia.  but  I  feci  very  stron^y  on  tbe 
subject. 

Ha«t.  Tou  belieye  tijen  th»t  the  wi  did 
not  brln«  on  t2ieae  cwnditlona.  but  tliey  were 
there  already? 

Tatlok.  I  think  they  were  tbere:  they  were 
growing  already  And  Oie  preasurea  of  war — 
the  treatment  jf  tfte  caae  on  a  nation — It 
then  brings  fortfi  or  ailows  .'orcee  to  come 
forth,  which  thus  Tar  had  been  concealed 
or  relaU»ely  retained 

Kal«.  General,  do  you  believe  It  la  a  loaa  of 
patrtoUam.    to    uae    your    phrase,    to    di^«nt 
rrom  tbe  Admlnlatratlon  policy  on  Viet  .  . 
TATUoa   No.  indeed  ' 

Ha«t  Well,  where  la  thia  loaa  of  patrlotlam. 
uo  what  ck>  you  refer '' 

T*TLo«,  Well,  the  unwlUiagneag  jo  serve 
your  country,  for  example  The  destruction 
of  our  flag,  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  th* 
resistance  of  law  the  attempt  to  impose  per- 
ional  Interpretauona  of  law  These  manUes- 
latlona  are  on  all  aides,  and  I  think  highly 
disturbing. 

Hast.  If  I  may  phrase  the  question  this 
way.  General,  waan  t — weren  t  thoae  maol- 
festatloos  directed  at  a  specific  war' 

T*TUja.  I  would  like  to  think  so  I'd  be 
very  very  happy  .f  that  »  the  case  But  I  don't 
think  that's  true 

Hatt  Ttien  we  re  back  to  the  original  ques- 
tion If  thu  war  triggered  that,  then  was  It 
worth  It? 

T*rLO«.  Again — again,  its  worth  it  today 
to  flnlsh — to  anish  this  honorably  and  suc- 
oeaafulty  To  answer  your  other  question. 
you'U  have  to  go  back  and  put  a  date  on  It. 
When  was  It  worth  it?  It  waan  t  worth  it  In 
'54,  If  we  had  known  the  events  which  were 
taking  place — were  going  to  take  place  Un- 
fortunately. Presidents  and  governments 
don  t  have  theae  .rystal  balU  And  If  you 
look  at  the  evidence  and  the  knowledge 
available  to  Klsenhower  to  Kennedy,  to 
Johnson  at  various  points.  I've  always  found 
It  very  dlfflcult  to  fault  the  decisions  they 
mada  at  thoae  timea 

Ha«t  Would  It  have  been  worth  It  tben 
to  stop  It  sooner? 

Tatlob  It'd  have  been  worth  It  never  to 
have  started  It. 

Kau  General.  Is  there  any  lesson  In  all 
this  for  Prealdeal  NUon? 

TiTLoa.  I  would  hope  so.  I  feel  there  are 
endlasa  leaaons  of  exiormous  value  In  this 
experience  And  I'm  just  hopeful  that  In 
cold  blood,  when  the  emotions  die  down,  we 
can  have  an  analysis  where  well  all  come 
out  and  say.  'Yes.  this  was  right;  this  was 
wrong  We'll  never  do  this  again  '  That  kind 
of  thing  Something— as  President  Kennedy 
did  after  the  Bay  of  Plga,  which  was  a  much 
smaller  tbing.  but  nooetheieas  a  very  whole- 
some thing  to  have  been  done  by  that  Ad- 
ministration 

HA«r  May  I  ask  you  OeaeraJ.  If  there  Is  a 
lesson  as  to  accountability  of  presidents  and 
Pentagons  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress 
here''  * 

TAixoa.  Well,  the  prealdenu  are  certainly 
accountable  to  the  people  and  the  Congreaa 
The  Pentagon  is  accountable  to  the  Presl- 
tlent  Certainly  resp<5nslblllty  lying  on  aU 
sides,  there's  no  doubt  about  it 

Hast  Wall,  tbe  question  goes  to  the  ac- 
countability at  the  time  when  the  people 
and  the  Congress  were  Ignorant  of  what  was 
happening,  and  of  the  slipping  into  this 
mire 

TATuoa  I  would  j'ojt  point  out  that  mcwt 
of  'js  cltlaens  had  ample  opportunity  to 
realiise  we  were  following  this  course  Our 
pap«^  were  filled  with  It  for  vears    I  would 
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oome  back  when  I  was  In  tbe  Par  East  as  a 
military  commander,  disturbed  that  I 
couldnt  get  people  to  talk  about  tbe  situa- 
tion In  Korea  and  In  Southeast  Asia.  We're 
very  slow  to  worry  about  things  until  we  re 
personally  hurt  It  took  the  casualty  lists 
of  1M7.  really,  to  get  us  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  80  we  cltlaens  can  blame  our- 
selves to  a  large  extent 

Ha«t    Well,    where   doea   it   end.   General ■> 

TATLoa.  I  hope  by  our  becoming  a  wiser 
people. 

aaar  And  will  Vietnam  be  a  free  people 
ever.  In  the  South? 

Tatu«  I  would  say  that  If  we  allow  the 
President  to  follow  the  course  he's  on  now, 
Uiere  s  a  very  strong  chance  that  we  can 
leave  a  viable  state  And  certainly  no  longer 
fearing  an  imposed  Communist  government. 
What  happens  after  that — whether  they  can 
Indeed  steer  a  straight  course  and  grow  as 
Korea  has— I  don  t  know,  but  I'm  reason- 
ably   optimistic 

Kau  General,  do  you  rule  out  tbe  poaal- 
bUlty  that,  after  the  United  SUtee  Is  In 
fact  out  of  Vietnam,  that  the  whole  thinit 
cotild  still  coUapae? 

Tatlos  I  can't  r\ile  It  out — obviously 
can't  rule  it  out  This  doean't  have— there's 
no  background  of  long  nationhood  In  South 
Vietnam.  So  It'll  take  them  longer  to  learn 
being  a  state,  so  to  speak,  than,  for  example 
In  Korea,  where  there  was  a  unity — a  greater 
basic  unity  within  the  society  than  there 
Is  In  South  Vietnam 

Ha«t  Former  .\ rr.  btusador  to  Saigon  and 
retired  General  .Maxwell  Taylor  in  an  In- 
te^lew  tape-recorded  yesterday  afternoon 
Hast  Catching  up  briefly  A  man  that 
used  to  work  for  The  New  York  Times  says 
the  paper  got  the  secret  Pentagon  study 
from  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, now  a  professor  at  MTT.  Daniel  Ells- 
berg 

And  25  Americana  died  from  the  war  last 
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MARYLAND  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHEU 

or    MAlTLAWt) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  197 1 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  Speaker,  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  insert  into  the  Record  today 
the  report  of  the  Maryland  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
As  you  know  young  people  from  acravs 
the  Nation  met  last  April  In  Estes  Park 
Colo  to  exchange  views  and  develop  po- 
slUons  on  the  cnUcai  quesUons  of  our 
day 

rt  U  generally  agreed  that  this  was  the 
mast  representative  body  ever  assembled 
for  such  a  conference  The  delegation 
from  Maryland  represented  all  poliUcal 
and  religious  persuasions,  every  race  and 
social  class,  including  students,  dropouts 
and  the  yoxms  employed 

Experts  from  every  field  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  youth  in  formulat- 
ing their  recommendaUons  The  result 
spea^  for  itself  Though  I  do  not  a«ree 
with  every  posluon  put  forward,  they 
certainly  merit  .venous  study  and  con- 
slderauon  by  all  the  Members  of  the 
Confess 

It  U  with  great  pleasure  also  that 
I  commend  to  you  the  recommendaUons 
of  the  black  caucus  of  the  Race  and  Mi- 
nority Group  RelaUons  Task  Force  This 


group  was  formed  specifically  to  deal  with 

problpm.s  caused  by  Institutional  racism 
in  this  countr>'  As  a  member  of  one 
black  caucus.  I  can  well  understand  the 
motivations  and  objectives  of  another 
Their  recommendaUons  show  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  gamut  of  problems  that 
affect  every  aspect  of  minority  life  With 
many  of  their  suggestions,  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  bodj-  find  time  to  carefully  ex- 
amine these  recommendations; 

Mastland  CoMMrrm  roa  CutLoaxM  4j»d 

YOUTK 

(A  report  from  the  Maryland  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth) 

THX    PakAMABl.B 

To  the  people: 

We  are  in  the  mldat  of  a  political,  sodal 
and  cultural  revolution.  Uncontrolled  tech- 
nology and  the  eiploltaUon  of  f>eople  by 
people  threaten  to  dehumanize  our  society. 
We  muat  reafllrm  the  recognition  of  Life  aa 
the  Supreme  Value  which  will  not  bear  ma- 
nipulation for  other  enda. 

The  approach  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution  which  gave  birth 
to  the  United  States  of  America  leads  us  to 
reexamine  the  foundations  of  this  country 
We  And  that  the  high  ideals  upon  which  this 
country  waa  oatenslbly  founded  have  never 
been  a  reality  for  all  peoples  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  day  The  Constitution 
Itaelf  was  both  racist  and  sexist  In  its  concep- 
tion. The  greatest  blemish  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  slavery 
and  Its  evu  legacy  The  annihilation  of  In- 
diana, genocide,  exploitation  of  labor,  and 
militaristic  expansion  have  been  among  the 
Importajit  short -coming  which  have  -onder- 
mlned  the  Ideals  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  aspired 

It  Is  time  now  finally  to  affirm  and  imple- 
ment the  rights  articulated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Each  individual  must  be  given  the  full  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
the  Bill  of  Rights  must  be  reinterpreted  so 
as  to  be  meaningful  to  all  persons  in  our 
society.  In  addition  the  following  rights  are 
crucial . 

The  Right  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
a  decent  home 

The  Right  of  the  Individual  to  do  her  'his 
thing,  so  long  as  It  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  another 

The  Right  to  preserve  and  cultivate  ethnic 
and  cultural   heritages 

The  Right  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  these  rights 

OovernmentB  and  nation-states  are  created 
to  secure  and  protect  these  rights  Through 
the  acqulesceince  of  Its  citizenry  the  govern- 
ment and  other  power  structures  of  this 
nation  have  not  fulfilled  their  responslbUl- 
tlee  to  the  people,  seeming  instead  to  be 
concerned  primarily  with  their  self-perpetu- 
ation through  serving  the  interests  of  the 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  people  In 
so  far  as  any  branch,  agency,  or  member  of 
the  government  or  other  power  structure 
neglects  its  reeponslbUlty,  11  forfeits  its 
responsibility  It  forfeits  Its  legitimacy  We 
proclaim  the  following  grleTances: 

Denial  of  equal  opportunity  has  led  to 
privation  In   the  midst  of  plenty 

Repression  has  denied  the  free  exercise  of 
political   rights   l:i   a     free  society" 

The  sywtem  of  Justice  lacks  legitimacy  for 
vast  segments  of  the  people,  particularly 
minority   groups   and    the   poor 

Pree  cultural  expreaaton  is  discouraged  In 
a  supposedly  plurallatic  society 

.\ppeals  u.  chauvlnlam.  nationalism  and 
militarism  smother  the  indtvlduars  right  to 
conscientious  free  choice  of  action  and  be- 
lief 

A  war  which  la  abhorrent  to  the  majorltj 
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of  Americans  and  which  Inflicts  inestimable 
anguish  on  a  foreign   people  continues 

The  government  and  the  people  have  al- 
lowed economic  and  political  power  to  be 
concentrated  In  institutions  which  are  not 
responsive  or  answerable  to  the  people,  re- 
sulting in  the  waste  and  destruction  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  and  the  failure 
to  meet  the  people's  needs 

The  fear  of  youth  Identifying  with  adults 
and  vice-versa,  the  fear  of  jjeople  Identify- 
ing with  themselves,  the  fear  of  pec^Ie  Iden- 
tifying with  their  race,  the  fear  of  p>eople 
Identifying  with  a  country— all  create  a 
climate  of  fear  which  permeates  thla  nation 

Internal  dlvlslveness  has  contributed  to  a 
loss  of  national  purpose 

The  recommendations  which  follow  we 
submit  to  the  people  as  a  realistic,  positive, 
fundamental,  minimal  program  for  the  re- 
dress of  such  grtevancea  and  the  recognition 
of  these  Rights 

We  are  aware  that  "commissions,"  "con- 
ferencea  '  and  "reports"  have  often  been  used 
as  a  mechanism  to  divert  the  attention  and 
energy  of  the  people.  In  the  guise  of  further- 
ing "communication"  Thu  Conference  shall 
not  be  so  used 

Youth  has  been  seeking  reform  of  political 
and  social  Institutions  Evidently  these  in- 
sUtutions  are  threatened  by  the  basic  in- 
security Inherent  in  change  The  result  has 
been  repression  which  has  transformed  our 
struggle  for  reform  into  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival 

We  must  recognize  that  change  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  realm  of  history,  but  \s  an 
ongoing  pnacess,  the  central  dynamic  of  life. 

We  recognize  further  that  while  youth  Is 
often  most  receptive  to  change,  they  are  not 
alone  In  deelring  it  We  affirm  our  kinship 
with  persons  of  good  will  of  all  generations 
This  affirmation  stems  from  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Indivisible  nature  of  liberty 

We  are  aware  of  our  responsibility  to 
flght  for  the  rights  of  all  people.  We  recog- 
nize that  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
have  strayed  from  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  this  nation,  that  the  government  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  In  whom  power  re- 
sides, and  that  the  people  are  therefore  fully 
responsible  for  the  policies  and  actions  pur- 
sued In  their  name. 

We.  as  have  so  many  before  us,  dedicate 
ourselves  to  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  embodied  in  tbe 
program  we  have  set  forth. 

Out  of  the  rage  of  love  for  the  unlmple- 
mented  principles  we  here  aaeert.  we  chal- 
lenge the  government  and  power  Itructuree 
to  respond  swiftly,  actively,  and  construc- 
tively to  our  proposals  We  are  motivated 
not  by  hatred,  but  by  dlsappxMntment  over, 
and  love  for.  tbe  unfulfilled  p>otentlal  of  this 
Nation. 

EPTVlaOmikKT 

1  National  Priority  be  given  to  the  actions 
necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment of  the  people  of  America's  inner 
cities. 

2.  We  believe  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  the  fundamental  right 
to  a  clean  environment,  and  the  duty  to 
contribute  to  Its  f)rcrtectlon — we  therefore 
strongly  support  passage  of  the  Hart- 
McOovern  Bill  (8.  1032) 

3.  Abolish  the  federal  highway  trust  fund 
and  Institute  In  Its  place  a  tnmsportatlon 
fund,  from  which  monies  wotild  be  appro- 
priated for  all  modes  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

BLACK     CAUCUS     Of     THX     RACE      AND     MINoarrT 
OtOCT'    aELA'noNB    TASK    rOBCk 

We,  the  Black  Caucus,  unanimously  sup- 
port the  Black  congressmen  In  their  effort 
to  get  the  Nixon  Administration  to  respond 
to  their  questions  concerning  Its  handling 
of  the  problems  related  to  Black  people. 


1  Binployment — Institutional  racism  has 
manifested  Itself  in  the  employment  of  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  youths.  This  Is  evident 
in  the  discrimination  practices  In  apprentlce- 
ablpe  and  labor  unions  and  employment 
standards  set  by  agencies  which  system- 
atically exclude  minorities  because  of  their 
socio-economic  background.  The  employ- 
ment of  minority  youth  Is  essential  to  the 
upward   mobility  of  the  Black  People. 

The  Black  Caucus  on  Race  and  Minority 
Group  Relations  resolvea  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  National  employment  agencies 
and  Unions  be  advised  by  minorities  affected 
by  inequitable  employment  practices  and 
Initiate  from  their  recommendation  programs 
to  counterskit  these  conditions. 

2.  Communications — All  Federal  author- 
ities support  the  propoaltlon  that  algniflcant 
segments  of  the  population  are  entitled  to 
programing  service  which  meets  their  needs 
and  interest  The  Supreme  Court  has  stressed 
the  public  right  "to  receive  suitable  access" 
to  Ideas  and  problems  of  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  their  communities.  Be  it  hereby  re- 
solved that  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nize and  dedicate  Vi  hour  per  night  of  prime 
network  time  to  the  on-going  task  of  re- 
porting and  implementation  of  all  resolu- 
tions formulated  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth.  The  total  content  of 
all  productions  will  be  controlled  by  minority 
youth  Progranis  will  be  produced  by  each 
specific  ethnic  group. 

3  Voter  Registration — Institutionally,  the 
electoral  process  frustrates  Blacks  and  other 
minorities  because  of  the  power  structure  of 
the  two  major  political  parties  In  regard 
to  this,  we  recommend  that: 

a  A  massive  and  concerted  effort  toward 
Implementation  of  programs  be  made  for 
greater  voter  registration  as  well  as  voter 
education. 

b  Various  federally  funded  Institutions  be 
established  to  Insure  adequate  safeguards 
against  Intimidation  and  Infraction  of  the 
rights  of  voters  at  the  polls 

4.  Law  and  Justice — Since  lu  inception, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  a  racist 
and  dual  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  This  has  resulted  in  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  Black  and  other 
minorities  being  found  guilty  of  crimes  and 
the  subsequent  more  severe  sentences  Con- 
sequently, depending  on  the  localer,  penal  in- 
stitutions contain  from  60'",  to  80^7^  minor- 
ities despite  the  fact  that  these  comprise 
less  than  16  n  of  the  total  population. 
Phrases  such  as  "crime  in  the  street"  or  "a 
man's  house  Is  his  castle,"  "no-knock"  laws 
and  "search  and  seizure'"  techniques,  have  all 
contributed  to  making  the  law  and  order  so- 
ciety and  not  a  Just  society  The  Black  Cau- 
cus concluded  that  there  can  be  no  law  and 
order  today  without  the  right  combination 
of  law,  order  and  Justice 

In  order  to  Implement  the  above  recom- 
mendations, as  well  as  thoae  of  the  minority 
group  caucuses 

We  recommend  that  the  President  create  a 
cabinet  level  Department  of  Racial  and  Lin- 
guistic Minority  Group  Affairs;  that  this  de- 
partment be  beaded  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
cerned groupw,  that  Its  staff  be  composed  of 
persons  In  propKjrtlon  to  the  representation 
of  these  minorities  in  the  national  papula- 
tion, binding  recommendations  to  all  other 
departments,  offices,  and  bureaus  of  the  fed- 
eral government  on  their  aspirations,  pro- 
grams, and  staffing  as  these  areas  Impinge 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  racial  and 
linguistic  minorities;  that  this  department 
translate  and  Interpret  the  desires  and  aspi- 
rations of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  to  all 
other  agencies  of  the  federal  government, 
that  It  develop  and  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  representing 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  Its  client 
groups;  that  It  Incorporate  Into  its  organiza- 


tion a  legal  staff  which  will  represent  minor- 
ities m  class  actions  on  all  levels  of  tbe  Ju- 
dicial system;  that  this  department  be 
charged  with  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Race  and  Minority 
Group  Relations  Task  Force  of  the  "White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  as  its  first 
priority. 

LXOAL    RIGHTS    AND    JUSTTCI 

1.  The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  declares  its  complete  abhorrence  and 
repulsion  with  the  unwarranted  pKJlltlcai 
surveillance  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
FBI  on  American  citizens,  and  we  demand 
the  immediate  resignation  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  director  of  the  FBI. 

2  The  Age  of  Majority  should  l)e  lowered 
to  18,  granting  our  young  citizens  full  rights 
and  respMDnslbllitles  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  our  society. 

POVXBTT 

1 .  The  current  welfare  system  of  payments, 
services,  and  commodities  should  be  replaced 
with  an  income  program  which  guarantees 
every  person  In  America  sufficient  cash  in- 
come for  decent  and  adequate  standards  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  supplemented  by 
supportive  services. 

2.  Pre-school  education — 

a.  that  a  considerable  increase  be  made 
in  funds  in  the  head  start  program  which 
In  Its  fifth  year  reaches  only  15%  of  poor 
pre-8chool6,  and 

b  that  public  kindergartens  be  financially 
underwritten  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  Immediately  Incorporated  Into  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

3.  Housing — we  call  upon  the  President  to 
declare  a  national  state  of  emergency,  and 
reorient  national  economic  prtorltl«  to  focus 
on  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor 

4  Hunger  and  health  care — 

a.  that  the  President  declare  a  national 
hunger  emergency  and  use  the  authority 
he  has  to  asstire  that  no  American  in  need 
goes  without  Federal  food  assistance. 

b  that  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  food  stamp  program  be  increased 
to  2  75  million  dollars. 

RICRZATION 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  better  rec- 
reation programs  serving  p>oor  youth  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  One  of  the  mort  im- 
mediate needs  of  poor  youth  Is  In  recreational 
facilities  In  their  own  neighborhoods  to  give 
them  "something  to  do."  Adequately  fund- 
ed recreation  programs,  proposed  by  poor 
youth  themselves,  could  yield  numerous 
benefits  in  areas  such  as  crime,  drug  abuse, 
education  and  the  environment. 

We  recommend  there  be  established  in  the 
appropriate  federal  agency  a  national  youth 
recreation  program  which  receives  funds 
from  Congress  to  fund  youth-originated  rec- 
reation prop>osals  from  young  people  across 
the  country  There  would  only  be  two  limi- 
tations on  the  type  of  project  which  this 
agency  would  fund:  (1)  that  It  would  be  a 
recreation  project  prop>osed  by  p>oor  youth 
for  their  neighborhoods,  and  |2)  that  the 
programs  should  not  compete  with  or  dupli- 
cate existing  private  efforts,  unless  that  ef- 
fort is  not  In  fact  serving  p)oor  youth. 

roaZIGN  RELATIONS 

1  There  should  be  total  and  immediate 
cessation  of  (a)  US  ground  and  naval  oper- 
ations In  Indochina  and  (b)  U.S,  bombing 
In  Indochina 

2.  There  should  be  total  "withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  Military  forces  and  cessation  of  logis- 
tical support,  both  overt  and  covert,  from 
Indochina  by  December  31.  1971.  Such  action 
win  best  insure  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  as  we  see  no  relatlonahip  between  mili- 
tary pressure  and  the  release  of  American 
prisoners. 

osArr 

1 .  Tbe  draft  should  be  ended  and  the  draft 
law  be  allowed  to  expire  June  30,  1871. 
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3    An    aU-voivmte«r    Armed   Force    should 

be  estaoiiahed. 

3  There  should  be  no  compulaory  tuitioajd 
service  Young  people  should  be  given  great- 
ly expanded  opportunlUea  to  give  service  vol- 
untarily through  an  Action  Corps  which 
would  provide  volunteer  service  projects 
which  are  locally  conceived  and  directed.  We 
especially  recommend  programs  of  service — 
learning  which  ire  ieaigned  not  only  to  meet 
pressing  local  needs  3u'.  which  also  promote 
the  educational  growth  of  thoee  who  serve 

BDtJCATION 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  reorder 
national  spending  priorities  sti  that  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  primary  secondary  and 
higher  education  will  total  25  ~r  ot  the  na- 
tional budget  Defense  spending  must  be 
reduced 

2  The  government  at  all  levels  should 
place  great  emphasis  on  funding  experimen- 
tal and  innovative  systems  with  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  providing  funding  asalst- 
anc«. 

3  The  Federal  Oovemment  should  provide 
support  for  scJiool  construction  aaalstance 
to  correct  deficiencies  resulting  from  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  segregation  and  for  bUlrvgual 
and   blcultura.    pnjgrama   m   the   schools 

1.  Confess  should  enact  leglalaUon  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  national  system  of  pub- 
lic aervice  employment  funding  employment 
opportunities  and  related  services  for  one 
mlllloa  currently  unemployed  adults  and 
youth. 

3.  The  natlon&l  minimum  wa^  should  be 
set  at  t2  OO  ar.d  should  cover  all  types  oX 
employers  and  employees 

3.  The  powers  and  JurlscUctlon  of  both 
the  office  and  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Oatnmlaslon  should  be  extended  so  as  to  as- 
sist these  agencies  in  enforcing  compliance 
with    nan-dlacrlmlnatof7   policies   In   hinng 

4.  A  national  Bducailonal  Opportunities 
Bank  should  be  established  by  Conj^reas  to 
provide  loan  funds  for  higher,  vocational  and 
continued  education. 


1.  We  reootnmend  that  persons  who  pos- 
MM  drugs  for  their  personal  use  no  longer 
b*  aubjsct  to  the  criminal  law 

2.  We  strongly  recommend  that  govern- 
ment at  appropriate  levels  oontrol  and  11- 
ceose  sale,  distribution.  Importation,  retail- 
ing, advertising,  purity,  potency,  age  of  user 
and  the  tax  revenues  of  marijuana  with  a 
view  to  permitting  Its  general  use  under 
reasonable  standards  The  Drug  Taak  Force 
has  concluded  that  the  social  oo«t«  of  the 
present  legal  framework  for  dealing  with 
marijuana  grossly  exceed  and  damage  or 
danger  resulting  from  Its  use 

oaraicT  or  coluicbla 

The  District  should  be  granted  the  full 
sovereign  rights  of  statehood 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  national  con- 
ference every  four  years  in  the  middle  of 
each  presidential  term. 


FiNal.  RK-OMMINTJATTON9     OF  TH«  BUtCK  CATJ- 

ctrs    or    THi    Racx    ahh    MiNoarrT    Otot;p 
Rklations  Task  Fobcx 

We  unanimously  support  the  Black  Con- 
greaamen  In  their  effort  to  get  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  respond  to  their  questions 
concerning  its  handling  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  Black  people. 

I  The  present  Institutional  structure  of 
racism  In  America  Ls  unable  and  unwilling  to 
change  by  Itself  Only  non-white  oppressed 
people  can  develop  viable  opfKJSltlon  and  cre- 
ate alternatives  to  these  institutions  The 
survival  of  this  socio-economic  and  political 
system  depends  upon  the  federal  government 
and  other  white  institutions  making  avail- 
able on  an  unconditional  basis,  financial 
and  technical  resources  to  Blacks  specifically. 
and  other  oppressed  people  generally,  in  pro- 
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grams  of  self-determination.  This  invest- 
ment should  reflect  at  a  minimum  the  an- 
nual military  expenditure 

n.  "Blaclcnamization-  Initiate  a  domestic 
plan  to  counteract  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal disorders  among  Blacks  caused  by  white 
racism,  l.e  .  drugs,  prostitution,  poor  aousing. 
etc. 

1  education — Resolved  tha*,  every  school. 
Black  and  white,  federally  funded,  require 
Black  Studies  and  require  that  Blacks  have 
representatives  on  the  Board,  which  chooses 
curriculum  and  books 

A.  Black  studies 

1  The  incorporation  of  Black  representa- 
tion In  all  textbooks  at  all  educational  levels 

B   Course  structure 

1  Courses  which  Impart  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  dally  life  lie  home  manage- 
ment, employment,  employment  Information. 
etc.)  should  be  offered 

a.  Courses  should  be  ofTered  to  prepare 
aon-college-bound  youths  for  an  adequate 
familly  income  tie  trade  schools,  vocational 
studies,  etc.) 

C.  Teaching  requirements: 

1  "Humanism"  Incorporated  Into  the  rules 
of  teaching. 

2.  College  level 

a.  Future  teachers  required  to  learn  how  to 
deal  with  the  socially  deprived,  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  exceptional  child,  etc 

b  teachers  should  be  granted  tenure  only 
after  evaluation  In  terms  of  competence  and 
effectiveness 

c.  teaching  resources  should  reflect  the 
needs  of  all  students. 

2  ^orrt^  affairs 

A.  We  recommend  that  United  States  For- 
eign Policy  must  be  guided  by  the  universal 
principle  of  "equality"  of  ail   peoples: 

1  We  demand  a  change  in  immigration 
policies  to  make  entrance  Into  the  United 
States  from  Black  and  white  countries  the 
same 

i  We  demand  an  equality  of  Foreign  Aid 
and  assistance  i  technical  and  monetary)  for 
all  countries. 

3  The  United  States  cease  the  investment 
and  economic  oontrol  (and  therefore  gov- 
ernmental control)  which  make  developing 
nations  of  Black  and  non-white  countries  be- 
come satellites  of  the  US. 

4  Promote  the  exchange  of  Black  per- 
sonnel among  diplomatic  staff  and  terminate 
the  protnotlon  of  division  among  blacks  and 
other  oppressed  peoples. 

3   Smployment 

A  Institutional  racism  has  manifested  It- 
self in  the  employment  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  youths.  This  is  evident  In  the  dis- 
crimination practices  In  apprenticeships  and 
labor  unions  and  employment  standards  set 
by  agencies  which  systematically  exclude 
minorities  because  of  their  socio-economic 
background.  The  employment  of  minority 
youth  is  essential  to  the  upward  mobility  of 
the  Black  People. 

The  Black  Caucus  on  Race  and  Minority 
Group  Relations  resolves  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  National  employment  agencies  and 
Unions  be  advised  by  minorities  affected  by 
inequitable  employment  practice  and  Initiate 
from  their  recommendation  programs  to 
counteract   these  conditions  and  that: 

1.  All  employment  examinations  be  de- 
signed with  questions  relevant  to  the  Job 
sought. 

2.  Creation  of  labor  force  minimum  quotas 
for  minority  labor  involved  in  public  works- 

3  extensive  apprenticeship  and  on-the- 
job  training  with  Incentive  pay  be  estab- 
lished and  expanded  among  minority  youths 
not  enrolled  or  unable  to  enroll  In  school 

4  that  the  Federal  goverment  establish 
programs  for  summer  employment  among 
minority  students  who  depend  on  these  earn- 
ings to  continue  their  education 

5  that  a  proportionate  quota  of  the  pro- 
posed revenue  sharing  funds  be  raised  by 
state  governments  for  establishing  appren- 
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tloeshlp  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
among  minority  youth 

6  that  re-eatabllshment  and  expansion  of 
these  programs  such  as  the  NYC  be  Im- 
mediately initiated  In  order  to  prevent  frus- 
tration and  sublimation  of  minority  youth 
energies  in  lawless  violence  channels. 

7.  that  the  Federal  and  state  government 
Influence  and  solicit  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  development  In  minority  group 
areas  which  would  utilize  minorities  in  all 
levels  of  management  and  labor. 

4  Comtnunications 

All  Federal  authorities  support  the  propo- 
sition that  significant  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  entitled  to  programming  service 
which  meets  their  needs  and  Interest  The 
Supreme  Court  has  stressed  the  public  right 
"to  receive  suitable  access"  to  Ideas  and 
problems  of  Interest  and  concern  to  their 
communities  Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  the 
Federal  Government  recognUe  and  dedicate 
4  hour  per  night  of  prime  network  time 
to  the  on-going  task  of  reporting  and  Im- 
plementation of  all  resolutions  formulated  at 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
The  total  content  of  all  productions  will  be 
controlled  by  minority  youth.  Programs  wUl 
be  produced  by  each  specific  ethnic  group. 

5  Voter  reytjfotton 

A  Institutionally,  the  electoral  process 
frustrates  Blacks  and  other  minorities  be- 
cause of  the  power  structure  of  the  two 
major  political  parties  In  regard  to  this,  we 
recommend  that 

1  A  masalve  and  concerted  effort  toward 
Implementation  of  programs  be  made  for 
greater  voter  registration  as  well  as  voter 
education. 

2  various  federally  funded  institutions  be 
established  to  insure  adequate  safeguards 
against  intimidation  and  Infraction  of  the 
rights  of  voters  at  the  polls 

6  Laxc  and  justice 

A  Since  Its  inception,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  racist  and  dual  system  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  This 
has  resulted  in  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
Black  and  other  minorities  being  found 
guilty  of  crimes  and  the  subsequent  more 
severe  sentences  Consequently,  depending 
on  the  locale,  penal  institutions  contain  from 
60'~'r  to  80%  minorities  despite  the  fact  that 
these  comprise  less  than  ia%  of  the  total 
population  Phrases  such  as  "crime  In  the 
street"  or  "a  mans  house  is  his  castle."  "no- 
knock"  laws  and  "search  and  seizure"  tech- 
niques, have  all  contrlbut«i  to  making  a 
law  and  order  society  and  not  a  Just  society 
The  Black  Caucus  concluded  that  there  can 
be  no  law  and  order  today  without  the  right 
combination  of  law-order  and   Justice 

To  help  achieve  this  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  must  unsure  that  funds 
received  under  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  or  direct  grants  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  used  to:  1) 
promote  better  police-community  relations. 

2)  recruit   more  minority  group   policemen, 

3)  revamp  courts,  4)  humanize  our  penal 
Institutions  and  improve  the  delivery  system 
of  Justice — as  opposed  to  purchasing  anll- 
rlot  equipment  and  other  hardware    which 

serves  to  further  oppress  ghetto  residents. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  too  few  Juries 
consist  of  a  "Jury  of  peers"  In  cases  involving 
Blacks 

Finally,  we  must  reinstate  for  Black  peo- 
ple the  system  of  Justice  which  Indicates 
that  a  person  Is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
The  situation  that  surrounds  Black  Libera- 
tors suggest  that  the  reverse  Is  true — Blacks 
are  guilty  until  proven   Innocent 

Why  are  drugs  allo>wed  to  flourish  In  Black 
communities?  Get  drugs  out  of  our  com- 
munity Stop  the  flnanclers  Stop  the  pushers 

Why  are  young  black  women  allowed  to 
prostitute  in  full  view  of  observing  police? 
Replace  corrupt  policemen  with  Blacks  who 
care  The  connection  between  prostitution 
and  drugs  Is  obvious 

When  young  Blacks  are  Imprisoned  they 
are  questioned  by  parole  boards  about  polltl- 
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cal  concepts,  ie.,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Black  Panthers?  The  Muslims?  Angela  Davis? 
Questions  normally  asked  whites  about  re- 
habilitation factions  such  as  Jobs,  housing 
and  sponsorship  are  not  considered.  These 
are  Institutional  acts  of  "genocide." 

7    Health  and  icelfare: 

A.  We  reeolve  that 

1.  Funds  for  health  care  be  made  available 
to  all  Black  people  to  cover  the  full  cost  of 
doctor's  fees,  mediane.  and  hospitalization 
for  both  mental  and  physical  health  prob- 
lems. 

2.  The  Black  woman  have  the  freedom  to 
oontrol  her  own  body.  It  must  remain  her 
choice  to  decide  whether  and  when  she  will 
give  birth 

3.  There  be  adequate  prenatal  and  post* 
partem  care  for  all  Black  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. 

4  Massive  financial  aid  be  Invested  Into 
bringing  the  percentage  of  Blacks  In  profes- 
sional capaciues  In  the  field  of  medicine  up 
to  the  percentage  of  Blacks  In  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole 

6.  Guaranteed  annual  Income  be  Instituted 
by  the  federal  government  In  accordance 
with  its  responsibility  to  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare"  of  Its  people  We  reject,  how- 
ever, the  philosophy  that  In  order  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  survive  he  must  agree  to  per- 
form degrading  tasks  in  deadend  Jobs  for 
slave  wages 

6.  The  welfare  system  be  humanized  so  as 
to  reflect  In  Its  adminlstraUon  a  respect  for 
the  inherent  worth  of  every  Individual  An 
Individual  whose  dependence  Is  the  result  of 
Institutional  racism  at  work  on  all  levels  of 
society  must  not  be  patronized  and  conde- 
scended to  by  those  who  have  succeeded  In 
the  system  at  his  expense  and  who  continue 
to  prosper  solely  because  he  exists 

7  The  administration  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem be  prohibited  from  requiring  the  accept- 
ance of  white  standards  of  behavior  family 
structure,  and  culture  of  those  Black  people 
who  seek   their  rights  under   the  system 

m.  In  order  to  Implement  the  above  rec- 
ommendations, as  well  as  those  of  the  mi- 
nority group  caucuses 

We  recommend  that  the  President  create 
a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Racial  and 
Linguistic  Minority  Group  Affairs:  that  this 
department  be  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
concerned  groups,  that  its  staff  be  composed 
of  persons  in  proportion  to  the  representa- 
tion of  these  minorities  in  the  national  pop- 
ulation; that  this  department  be  empowered 
to  advise  and  make  binding  recommenda- 
tions to  all  other  departments,  offices,  and 
bureaus  of  the  federal  government  on  their 
asprtratlons.  programs,  and  staffing  as  these 
areas  Impinge  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
racial  and  llnguLstlc  minorities:  that  this 
depajtment  translate  and  Interpret  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  to  all  other  agencies  of  the  federal 
government,  that  It  develop  and  submit  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
representing  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  Its  client  groups,  that  It  Incorporate  into 
Its  organization  a  legal  staff  which  will  rep- 
resent minor) tlee  In  class  actions  on  all  levels 
of  the  Judicial  system,  that  this  department 
be  charged  with  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Race  and  Minority 
Group  Relations  Task  Force  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  as  Its  first 
priority. 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  £ind  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 
MIRLVM  ON  THEIR  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE    Mr    Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?    A  mother  asks: 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or     Nrw     JER.SKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
half -century  of  dedication,  devotion,  and 
smcerity  of  purpose  of  the  Daughters  of 
Miriam  of  my  congressional  district  m 
their  pursuit  of  happiness  and  security 
for  people  and  ask  you  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  commemorating  their  50th  an- 
nlversarj-  of  outstanding  pubhc  service, 
particularly  to  our  senior  citizens. 

This  center  for  the  aged  is  a  highly 
unique  organization  of  services  combin- 
ing home  life  with  community  living  in 
which  the  residents  can  participate  in 
the  activities  of  daily  living — social  as 
well  as  industrious — with  all  of  the  vital- 
ity and  communion  of  a  community  of 
people  living  with  each  other  and  shar- 
ing the  various  benefits  of  a  happy  and 
healthful  fusion  of  minds  and  hearts. 
ideas  and  actions.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  for  an  older  person  is  to  feel 
rejected  Even  the  best  of  medical  care 
cannot  compensate  for  this  feeling.  At 
the  center  the  objective  is  to  make  the 
aged  residents  feel  still  wanted,  still  im- 
portant— to  reduce  the  level  of  physical 
suffering  that  aging  brings,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  dimension  of 
living. 

The  Daughters  of  Miriam  was  orga- 
nized in  1921  through  a  gift  of  Nathan 
Barnert.  twice  mayor  of  Paterson  and  a 
well-known  philanthropist,  in  memor>-  of 
his  wife.  Miriam  This  organization  has 
progressed  over  these  past  years  from  a 
'Home  for  the  Aged  and  Orphans" 
through  its  gradual  transition  to  "Home 
and  Infirmary  for  the  Aged,"  and  its 
ultimate  expansion  and  transformation 
to  a  "Center  for  the  Aged," 

The  original  purpose  of  the  agency  was 
to  give  sheltered  care  to  both  the  aged 
and  to  orphaned  children  The  first  loca- 
tion was  in  a  converted  house  in  Pater- 
son. and  after  the  imtial  5  years,  in  a  50- 
bed  capacity  building  on  an  estate  in 
Clifton  This  dual  program  for  the  un- 
derprivileged at  both  extremes  of  the  age 
spectrum  remained  unchanged  for  over 
20  years  In  the  following  30  years  the 
program  for  dependent  children  was  re- 
linquished to  a  professional  casework 
agency  which  placed  them  in  foster  or 
adoptive  homes.  The  Daughters  of 
Miriam  merged  with  the  B'nai  Israel 
Home  for  the  Aged  m  Passaic,  and  a 
growine  partnershio  of  government  and 
philanthropy  In  the  funding  of  care 
through  the  introduction  of  medicare 
and    medicaid    and   Federal    loans    for 


major  structures  evolved  A  principal 
goal  of  the  center's  development  in  the 
1970's  is  to  round  out  the  bed  capacity 
from  its  present  number  of  300  to  400. 
The  high  standards  of  care  at  Daughters 
of  Miriam  have  a  direct  connection  with 
the  philosophy  of  its  professional  and 
lay  leaders  They  believe  that  a  nursing 
care  facility  must  approximate  as  closely 
as  possible  a  client's  former  home  en- 
vironment. It  must  provide  skilled  nurs- 
ing and  medical  services  but,  even  more 
urgently,  it  must  offer  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  residents  can  carry 
on  the  activities  of  daily  living  which  are 
so  important  to  the  senior  citizens. 

A  unique  establishment  within  the 
Daughters  of  Miriam  community  is  the 
sheltered  workshop.  In  effect,  this  is  a 
small  self-contained  industry,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  occupational 
therapy  for  many  of  the  aged  residents 
An  average  of  more  than  50  of  them  work 
here  4  hours  a  day — 2  hours  m  the  morn- 
ing and  2  hours  m  the  afternoon — on 
simple  assembly  jobs  for  contracting 
commercial  companies.  The  workshop  is 
licensed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor and  workers  are  paid  at  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  but  more  im- 
portant, the  participants  are  given  the 
self-assurance  that  comes  with  stiD  be- 
ing able  to  do  useful  work  and  to  make 
an  independent  contribution  toward 
their  own  maintenance  In  1970  resi- 
dents of  the  center  worked  over  46.000 
hours  in  the  workshop  and  completed 
contracts  that  accounted  for  an  income 
of  over  $43,000,  making  the  workshop  al- 
most self-supporting  financially. 

According  to  their  capabilities  and  in- 
terests, residents  take  part  in  a  broad 
variety  of  dally  living  and  social  activ- 
ities— arts  and  crafts  in  special  rooms 
or  in  roonxs  on  the  infirmarv-  floors; 
cooking  and  baking  programs:  bingo 
games:  watching  television:  relaxing  in 
the  solarium  overlooking  the  busy  Gar- 
den State  Parkway:  and  walking  or  vis- 
iting with  friends  in  the  gardens  Groups 
such  as  the  Friendship  Club  of  the  Clif- 
ton Jewish  Center  come  in  to  entertain. 
Parties  are  held  in  the  auditorium  for 
residents  on  their  special  anniversaries. 
Cookouts  and  picnics  m  the  Center 
grounds  are  regular  features  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  Frequent  theater  tours  tx) 
the  city  are  arranged  for  the  more  ac- 
tive residents. 

Considerable  time  is  given,  of  course, 
to  therapy  sessions  and  medical  check- 
ups. A  qualified  staff  of  over  200  people, 
including  a  resident  and  attending  phys- 
icians are  available  24  hours  per  day, 
365  days  a  year  Also  on  the  staff  are  a 
psychiatrist,  physiotherapist,  pharma- 
cist, medical  technicians,  registered 
graduate  and  licensed  practical  nurses, 
nurses'  aides,  and  orderlies.  Over  half  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  are  specialists 
in  medical  and  nursing  care  The  full 
program  of  intensive  care  for  residents 
IS  rounded  out  by  specialists  in  podiatry, 
optometry,  dental,  and  physical  therapy. 

National  recognition  and  heartiest 
congratulations  are  extended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Daughters  of 
Miriam  Center  for  the  Aged  which  is 
comprised  of  business  and  professional 
men  who  are  well  known  for  their  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  the  aged  and  for 
their  intelligent  dedication  and  direction 
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In  achieving  the  go&ls  and  purposes  of 
the  center.  Members  of  the  tward  are 
as  follows : 

Saul  Rosen,  president;  Raymond 
Kramer,  honorary  president,  Joseph 
Shulman.  honorary  president.  Benjamm 
V  Blazer  past  president  Archie  I^arcus. 
P8ust  president  Samuel  3  Schwartz,  past 
president.  Milton  Wertsman,  past  presi- 
dent 

Oscar  Bemian.  senior  vice  president: 
Dr  Solomon  Oeid.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent Alexander  Rosenthal,  vice  presi- 
dent. Mrs  Samuel  R  Deich.  vice  presi- 
dent, Leonard  Kohl,  vice  president;  Ar- 
nold Goodman,  treasurer:  Joel  Steiger, 
secretary:  Arthur  Bodner.  recording  sec- 
retary 

A  special  salute  is  accorded  to  Dr 
Solomon  Oeld,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director,  who  ha^  been  with  the 
Daughters  of  Miriam  since  1939,  a  year 
after  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Germanj-  where  he  had  been  most  active 
in  comimunity  affairs  as  a  rabbi,  teacher, 
and  social  woricer  He  has  provided  out- 
standing public  service  over  these  many 
years  and  served  with  distinction  in 
achieving  excellence  in  the  field  of  care 
for  the  aged. 

We  applaud  the  Daughters  of  Miriam 
on  their  exemplary  purposes  and  goals 
in  helping  our  senior  citizens  to  main- 
tain their  dignity  and  help  And  the  hap- 
piness and  independence  in  their  golden 
years  that  they  so  richly  deserve.  Our 
heartiest  congratioiations  and  best  wishes 
are  extended  the  Daughters  of  Miriam 
on  their  fiftieth  aimlversary  for  their 
continued  good  worlcs  and  success  In  all 
of  their  future  endeavors. 


LYMAN  AND  ANNE  BREWSTER  OF 
MONTANA 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

or     MONTANi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr  Speaker  early  In 
the  1950's  as  a  newly  graduated  veter- 
inarian in  Forsyth.  Mont..  I  acquired  as  a 
client  a  fine  couple,  Lyman  and  Anne 
Brewster,  operators  of  a  well-run  ranch 
near  Bimey.  Mont  For  a  number  of  years 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  treating  any  of 
their  cattle  that  needed  veterinary  serv- 
ice and  participated  with  Lyman  and 
Anne  Brewster  in  setting  up  and  follow- 
ing out  preventive  veterinary  medicine 
for  their  herd  on  their  ranch. 

Lyman  was  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Livestock  Commission  and  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board  at  the  time,  on  which 
he  served  for  18  years  as  a  member  or 
chairman  His  thinking  and  beliefs  as 
to  controlling  and  preventing  livestock 
diseases  were  progressive  and  practical 
X  Diamond  Bar  cattle  of  Lyman  and 
Anne's  were  a  fine  commercial  herd  of 
Herefords  that  reflected  years  of  good 
breeding  .-uid  selection  and  that  at- 
tracted greai  mterest  from  buyers  for 
sales  of  the  yearling  steers  and  heifers 
each  fall. 

Their  hospitahty  whether  at  the  main 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ranch  headquarters  on  Tongue  River 
or  at  summer  camp  at  the  head  of  Muddy 
Creek  was  continually  inviting  lor  all 
the  neighbors,  the  many  acquaintances 
and  associates  of  the  Brewsters  I  have  a 
particular  fondness,  as  you  may  have 
gathered.  Mr  Speaker,  for  Lyman  and 
Anne  Brewster,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
greatly  interested  In  an  article  by  Ray 
Ozmon  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  describing  in  some  detail 
the  work  of  Lyman  Brewster  in  the  past 
In  a  varied  and  most  Intriguing  career 
The  article  is  more  about  Lyman  than 
Anne,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  she  has 
been  a  true  partner  to  her  notable 
husband. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  today  this  lively  and  Informative 
article  telling  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Brewsters.  Montanans  who  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  livestock 
industry  as  we  continually  attempt  to 
eradicate  and  to  prevent  diseases: 
A  PutsH  Orrri-ooK 
(By  R*y  Ozmon) 

LymAn  and  Anne  Brewster  heve  come  out 
of  rwirement  and  axe  ranching  again. 

But  now  there  are  none  of  the  headaches 
and  uncertainties  of  running  a  70.000-acre 
operation:  none  of  the  pressures  and  exas- 
perations of  fighting  the  t>attles  for  livestock- 
disease  control  and  brand  Inspection  on  the 
Uveetock  Sanitary  Board  There  are  ivo  more 
trips  to  Washington.  DC.  to  lobby  for  live- 
stock interests.  There's  none  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  Sunday-afternoon  rodeo  at  Ash- 
land. Busby  or  Miles  City 

Today  the  Brewsters  are  enjoying  the  tran- 
quil, pastoral  life  at  the  Two  E>ot  Land  and 
Livestock  Co.  south  of  Harlowton.  Anne  cooks 
for  the  ranch  crew  Lyman.  71,  who  has  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  Elder  William  Brew- 
ster, who  oame  over  on  the  Mayflower,  is  the 
cowboy  He  spends  his  days  riding  among 
the  800-head  herd  of  brood  cows  checking  for 
calving  problems  and  bunching  the  herd  at 
feeding  time. 

It  w«8  an  unusual  set  of  circumstances 
that  brought  Lyman  and  Anne  to  the  Two 
Dot  Warren  Jones,  who  with  his  uncle  Robert 
Baxter  owns  the  ranch,  needed  a  cook.  To 
avoid  a  flood  of  applicants  he  ran  a  blind  ad 
In  the  Billings  Oazette  He  received  18  replies, 
one  of  which  was  from  an  unsigned  applicant 
In  Red  Lodge 

POLiOWXD    UP    BUND    RIPLT 

r.  was  explained  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  retired  from  ranching  and.  because  they 
were  well-known  In  livestock  circles,  they 
would  like  to  know  for  whom  they  would  be 
working.  Jones  followed  up  the  blind  reply 
and  not  only  did  he  get  a  good,  dependable 
cook  but  he  got  one  helluva  cowboy  too 

Jones  offered  Brewster  the  use  of  a  Jeep 
for  checking  on  the  cattle,  but  he  preferred 
a  saddle  horse.  Rusty,  an  18-year-old  sorrel, 
was  brought  out  of  retirement,  too,  and  to- 
gether they  make  an  unbeatable  combination 

Lyman  thinks  like  an  old  cow  He  knows 
what  they  are  going  to  do  before  they  do  it 
He  has  the  "springers"  spotted  and  knows 
all  the  brush  patches  where  they  are  likely 
to  hide  out  with  their  calves. 

Rusty  has  been  used  around  cattle  all 
his  life  and  w^  a  former  rodeo  pickup  horse 
He  knows  there's  an  experienced  rider  In 
the  saddle  and  anticipates  Brewster's  every 
command. 

The  cattle  industry  has  produced  many 
giants  who  controlled  kingdom-sized  hold- 
ings and  amassed  huge  fortunes  through 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  west- 
em   range    resources,    but    few   have   had    a 
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more  colorful  career  or  left  a  more  Indelible 
mark  than  has  Lyman  Brewster. 

Although  he  has  never  practiced  law.  he 
has  used  his  legal  background  as  the  peo- 
ple's advocate  Both  producers  of  livestock 
and  consumers  of  livestock  products  have 
benefitted 

He's  no  self-made  man.  Brewster  can  pin- 
point events  In  his  youth  that  affected  his 
adult  life,  and  he  speaks  almost  reverently 
of  the  men  who  shaped  his  thinking  and 
influenced  his  values. 

VICTIM  or  ACCIDENT 

When  a  1^ -year-old  Infant  on  the  home 
ranch,  the  Quarter  Circle  U  at  Blmey.  Brew- 
ster was  the  victim  of  a  tragic  accident.  He 
fell  Into  a  bucket  of  hot  ashes  He  barely 
survived  the  80-mlle  hcrse-and-buggy  trip 
to  a  doctor  In  Sheridan,  Wyo.  As  a  result 
of  the  accident,  his  right  haind  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  and  his  left  was  badly  de- 
formed 

Because  of  this  he  was  always  treated  like 
an  Invalid  and  wa«  never  allowed  to  do 
any  meaningful  work  around  the  ranch. 
"It  drove  me  nuts  to  always  have  someone 
doing  things  for  me,"   he  said 

So  he  spent  his  time  riding  horses.  Brews- 
ter was  a  natural.  "I  found  I  could  ride 
horses  that  no  one  else  could  handle,"  he 
said.  He  broke  wild  horses  and  bucked  out 
the  spoiled  outlaws.  A  crooked  left  arm  that 
resulted  from  a  fall  off  the  roof  of  a  shed 
when  he  was  7  made  It  easier  to  hang  on  and 
stay  In  the  saddle  of  a  bucking  bronc. 

The  rodeo  arena  was  a  natural  outlet  for 
his  talents.  Among  old-timers  the  name  Ly- 
man Brewster  U  at  well-ltnowii  as  Is  Larry 
Mahan.  Benny  Reynolds,  Larry  Cane  or 
Shawn  Davis  to  present-day  rodeo  fans. 

Brewster  Is  modest  about  his  bronc-bust- 
Ing  achievements.  "On  cattle  roundups  we 
rode  all  day  on  horses  that  might  buck  at 
any  time  and  leave  you  stranded  out  on  the 
range.  In  a  rodeo  you  got  it  all  your  own 
way.  The  horse  U  In  a  chute  and  you  can 
get  set  In  the  saddle  And,  what  the  heU, 
you  only  have  to  stay  with  him  for  10  sec- 
onds. My  hardest  falls  were  back  In  the  hllla, 
not  In  a  rodeo,"  he  says. 

PUT    ON    PTRPOBMANCK 

At  a  rodeo  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
Brewster  put  on  a  performance  they're  stlU 
talking  about  The  Crows  had  a  horse  named 
High  School  that  was  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible to  ride.  Instead  of  a  small  fenced  area 
like  today's  arenas,  the  rodeo  was  held  on 
the  tnfleld  of  a  half-mile  racetrack  No  pick- 
up riders  were  used 

"High  School  worked  me  over  from  one  end 
of  the  arena  to  the  other  He  Anally  quit 
bxicklng  and  hung  his  head  over  the  fence." 

In  1926  at  the  Lodge  Grass  rodeo  Brewster 
exploded  out  of  the  chute  on  a  big,  mean 
white  horse  "All  the  cowpunchers  and  bronc 
fighters  said  It  was  the  wildest  ride  they'd 
ever  seen  I  dont  really  know — I  didn't  see 
It,"  he  said  wryly 

Among  Brewster's  many  boxes  and  albums 
of  pictures  is  a  torn  snapshot  of  that  famous 
ride  The  photographer  caught  him  at  peak 
action — spurs  In  the  horse's  shoulders,  that 
crooked  left  arm  holding  the  bucking  rein 
and  his  right  arm  high  overhe«ul  This  classic 
action  picture  was  the  subject  oT  a  painting 
by  Helena  artist  Shorty  Shope 

When  12  years  old,  Brewster  was  sent  back 
east  for  skin  grafts  on  his  hands  His  father, 
Oeorge  Brewster,  died  as  a  result  of  long  expo- 
sure to  the  elements  when  he  went  to  Sher- 
idan, Wyo..  to  pick  him  up 

Even  though  Income  from  the  ranch  was 
uncertain,  Brewster's  mother,  Grace,  in- 
sisted that  her  boys.  Lyman.  Warren  and 
Burton,  have  the  advantages  of  an  education 
at  eastern  universities  Lyman  attended  Cor- 
nell University  In  New  Tork  from  1919  to 
1922  This  was  made  possible  largely  from 
money  he  won  In  rodeos,  from  buying  and 
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selling  cattle  and  additional  Income  from 
eastern  dudes  who  paid  good  money  for  the 
experience  of  vacationing  on  a  working  cat- 
tle ranch. 

A  guest  at  the  ranch  one  summer  was 
George  W.  Shurman,  a  law  partner  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who  became  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Shurman 
was  the  father  of  friends  at  Cornell. 

CtrZST    IMPRESSED 

He  was  impressed  with  Brewster  He  told 
him  that.  If  he  were  Interested  In  a  legal 
career,  he'd  see  to  It  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  top 
law  schools  In  the  country.  And  when  he  was 
graduated  there  would  be  a  place  for  him  in 
the  New  Tork  law  firm. 

At  a  law  school  where  only  one  out  of  three 
graduate,  Brewster  knew  he  didn't  have  a 
chance  of  being  admitted  with  grades  of  Cs 
and  Ds. 

"At  Cornell  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  the 
Instructors.  They  couldn't  teach  me  any- 
thing," he  said. 

Even  If  he  could  get  Into  Michigan  with 
Shurman's  Influence,  he  didn't  want  to  have 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  a  bad  academic 
record  He  transferred  to  the  University  of 
Montana  at  Missoula  and  hit  the  books,  grad- 
uating with  a  BA  in  1924  near  the  top  of  the 
class.  To  earn  money  for  law  school.  Brew- 
ster taught  school  for  a  year  at  Blrney  and 
entered  every  rodeo  In  the  country. 

He  breezed  through  Michigan,  then  re- 
turned to  Montana  and  passed  the  bar  exam 
with  the  highest  score  In  the  history  of  the 
state. 

Rather  than  accept  Shurman's  Invitation 
to  Join  his  law  firm,  Brewster  took  a  posi- 
tion for  three  years  as  legal  advisor  to  the 
Montana  Senate,  where  he  helped  draft  leg- 
islation. 

In  1932  Brewster  went  to  Alaska  as  special 
agent  of  the  secretary  of  Interior  for  the 
reindeer  Industry.  He  was  able  to  get  an  act 
through  congress  that  brought  Eskimo  rein- 
deer herds  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
and  he  got  the  government  to  purchase  rein- 
deer herds  from  white  settlers  and  return 
them  to  the  natives 

"I  was  a  one-man  lobby  for  an  unknown 
cause,"  he  said. 

His  first  appointment  to  the  Montana  Live- 
stock Commission  and  the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  was  made  by  Gov.  Sam  Ford  In  1941. 
Reappointments  by  Gov.  John  Bonner  and 
Gov.  J.  Hugo  Aronson  gave  him  a  total  of 
18  years  in  these  vital  posts. 

These  positions  brought  him  In  close  asso- 
ciation with  such  people  as  Dr  W  J.  Butler, 
state  veterinarian  from  1913  to  1948,  whose 
Ideas  on  range  management,  livestock  dis- 
ease control  and  research  "were  50  years 
ahead  of  his  time." 

"Without  realizing  It.  I  absorbed  much  of 
what  he  advocated,  "  Brewster  states. 

Many  hours  were  spent  In  conversation 
with  Robert  W  Lazear,  manager  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Hereford  Ranch,  discussing  problems 
facing  the  livestock  Industry  and  how  to  set 
up  the  organization  to  solve  them 

He  speaks  with  affection  for  Dr.  Hadley 
Marsh  of  Montana  State  University  and  his 
wife,  Jesse,  and  the  "intellectual  stimulation" 
he  received  from  them. 

CATALYTIC    AGENT 

Rather  than  an  originator,  Brewster  says 
he  was  "the  catalytic  agent  for  the  ideas  and 
concepts  of  others." 

"I  had  the  ability  to  pick  up  other  people's 
ideas  and  get  the  support  needed  to  put  them 
Into  action. 

"I'm  not  a  brave  man,  "  he  continues,  "I 
take  only  calculated  risks.  If  I  don't  think  I 
can  win  a  fight,  I  won't  get  Into  It.  And  I'm 
a  damn  jxkjt  loser." 

The  drive  and  dedication  he  brought  to  the 
work  of  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  are 
reflections  of  his  deep  convictions.  To 
Brewffter  animal  disease  control  Is  a  two-way 
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road — protecting  the  health  of  consumers  by 
providing  them  with  meat  from  healthy, 
disease-free  animals  and  protecting  livestock 
producers  from  financial  losses  that  result 
from  animal  diseases. 

More  than  100  animal  diseases  are  trans- 
ferrable  to  humans,  Brewster  says.  Much 
death  and  illness  Is  an  indirect  result  of 
animal  diseaise. 

"Research  into  the  eradication  and  control 
of  animal  disease  is  as  Important  as  doctors 
and  hospitals.  By  stopping  disease  at  the 
source,  much  of  this  human  breakage  can 
be  prevented,"  he  says. 

And  because  Brewster  had  experienced  lean 
years  at  the  Quarter  Circle  U,  when  calf  crops 
were  reduced  to  less  than  50  per  cent  because 
of  disease,  he  knew  the  Importance  of  pre- 
vention and  control  to  the  rancher. 

OISZASB    COSTLY 

He  points  out  that  "disease  costs  the  live- 
stock Industry  $50  million  a  year  In  aborted 
calves,  dry  cows  and  reduced  milk  and  meat 
production. 

"You  can't  have  a  stable  economy  unless 
farms  and  ranches  are  healthy  and  profitable. 
Dead  cattle  don't  pay  for  schools  and  roads," 
he  says. 

In  addition  to  serving  18  years  on  the 
Montana  Livestock  SanlUiry  Board,  Brew- 
ster's public-service  career  Includes  member- 
ship on  the  advisory  board  of  Montana  State 
University  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Commission  on  Hoof  and  Mouth 
Disease.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Brand  Conference  In  1954, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Brand  and  Theft 
Committee  of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  for  five  years. 

DEVASTATING    EPFECT 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  one 
program  he  supported  as  being  more  sig- 
nificant than  another  His  fight  to  get  an 
effective  brucellosis-control  program  enacted, 
not  only  saved  the  livestock  industry  millions 
of  dollars  and  undoubtedly  prevented  count- 
less people  from  contracting  the  disease,  but 
the  battle  had  an  almost  devastating  effect 
on  him  personally. 

Brucellosis  causes  undulant  fever  In 
humans.  It  is  contracted  by  direct  contact 
with  Infected  animals  or  by  consumption  of 
milk  or  meat  from  Infected  animals. 

Calf  losses  in  a  herd  that's  Infected  with 
brucellosis  can  be  disastrous.  Cows  will  either 
be  sterile  or  they  will  abort  their  calves  at 
about  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  Ranch- 
ers with  Infected  herds  would  find  a  hairless 
fetus  in  the  pasture  and  would  shrug  It  oft 
by  saying  the  cow  "slipped  her  calf." 

Regulatory  work  Is  seldom  popular  Some 
ranchers  don't  understand  the  need  for  it 
Many  look  upon  it  as  an  unnecessary  expense 
and  an  infringement  on  their  rights  and 
freedoms.  The  disease  can  be  detected  by 
blood  test,  but  cattlemen  asked  "How  can 
you  trace  every  Infected  cow  In  the  country  ' 
The  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion opposed  efforts  to  eradicate  the  disease 
Proposals  to  test  cattle  were  ridiculed  as 
"bloodletting." 

POWEES  OP  PERSUASION 

Brewster  used  his  considerable  r>owers  of 
persuasion  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  TJS 
Livestock  8anitar\'  Association  In  1952  he 
Journeyed  to  Seattle  to  address  the  conven- 
tion of  the  US  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  was  successful  in  gaining  Its  sup- 
port 

Through  Jack  Mllburn,  who  "was  manager 
of  the  N  Bar  Angus  Ranch  at  Grass  Range 
and  president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's As.soolatlon.  he  was  finally  able  to 
get  the  organization  to  supF>ort  a  brucellosis- 
control  program  as  part  of  its  national  policy 

Since  It  was  impossible  to  test  every  cow  In 
the  country,  a  back-tagging  system  was  de- 
vised so  old  cows  being  sent  to  slaughter 
could  be  traced  back  to  their  ranch.  If  these 
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covrs  test  positive,  authorities  could  quaran- 
tine the  Infected  herd. 

More  than  27,000  individual  ownerships 
have  been  tested  in  Montana  since  Inception 
of  the  back-tagging  program  Brewster  says. 
He  figures  there  probably  aren't  more  than 
four  or  five  Infected  herds  In  the  state. 
"They're  all  under  quarantine  We  got  'em 
bottled  up  so  they   can  t  wiggle  "' 

PROGRAM    SET    PATTERN 

The  prograon  Instituted  in  Montana  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  brucellosis  set  the 
pattern  throughout  the  nation. 

While  Brewster  won  the  battle  for  brucel- 
losis control,  he  was,  In  effect  a  casualty  ol 
that  battle  With  his  legal  training  and  back- 
ground as  a  Washington  lobbyist  and  legisla- 
tive advisor,  he  knew  how  to  use  and  manip- 
ulate power.  In  the  use  of  that  power,  be  cre- 
ated enemies 

It  was  Eider  William  Brewster,  who  left 
England  with  a  price  on  his  head,  who  drew 
up  the  Mayflower  Compart  that  gave  the  first 
settlers  the  semblance  of  a  government  in  the 
new  world.  Lyman  says  his  ancestor  "shoved 
It  down  their  throats.  Sign  it  or  go  back  to 
England,"  he  told  them. 

"Maybe  that  s  where  I  get  my  mean  dis- 
position." he  speculates. 

Among  the  enemies  he  created  were  a  group 
of  influential  Texas  cattlemen.  In  1947 
he  became  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
X  Diamond  Bar,  which  Included  70,000  acres 
of  leased  land.  When  the  lease  was  up  for 
renewal  in  1957,  the  Texans  bid  It  up  to  an 
unreasonable  figure  he  couldn't  possibly 
match.  With  70.000  acres  cut  from  his  spread, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  liquidate:  2.200  head 
of  cattle  and  all  his  horses  and  machinery 
were  sold  In  a  crash  sale. 

At  age  67,  Lyman  Brewster  was  In  forced 
retirement, 

"I  couldn't  even  get  a  Job  as  a  ranch  man- 
ager. I  was  too  controversial  No  one  would 
touch  me,"  he  explains 

He  and  Anne  moved  to  BlUlngs  where  he 
made  a  half-hearted  effort  to  sell  real  estate 
and  insurance.  "I  was  miserable  Hated  every 
minute  of  it,"'  he  says  In  1964  he  ran  for  the 
US  Senate  on  the  Republican  ticket  but 
was  defeated  In  the  primary  In  recent  years 
they  lived  in  Red  Lodge  where  there  wasn't 
anything  to  do  but  reflect  on  the  past 
rRESK  otnxooK 

Working  as  a  ranch  hand  has  given  Brew- 
ster a  fresh  outlook  There  are  still  flashes 
of  the  Intense,  dedicated  crusader,  but  now 
his  principal  concern  Is  looking  after  the  cows 
and  calves,  not  fighting  causes 

■  This  IS  a  natural  way  to  live,  I  can  always 
find  something  to  do  and  this  outfit  really 
knows  what  they're  doing  Can't  see  a  thing 
here  I'd  do  differently,"'  he  says. 

He's  doing  a  little  writing  In  his  leisure 
time.  Being  considered  for  publication  Is  a 
hairy  yarn  of  the  range  wars  between  sheep 
and  cattle  Interests  when  3,000  head  of  sheep 
were  slaughtered  Now  that  everyone  Involved 
In  the  raid  is  dead,  the  story  can  be  told  and 
names  of   the  participants   can   be  revealed. 

Brewster  gives  the  Impression  of  being  at 
peace  with  himself,  a  man  who  is  enjoying 
working  In  the  industry  he  helped  shapve. 

"We  got  the  laws  we  needed  Our  house  is 
In  good  order,  "  he  says 


HALE  BOGGS  OPENS  A  NEW  SERIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  US  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  POUCY  FOR  THE  1970'S 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1971 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Loiasiana 
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(Mr.  Boccs>.  Thursday  opened  a  new 
series  of  hearings  on  US.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  1970s  in  his  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee 

In  his  opening  statement  Mr  Boggs 
outlined  che  pr'c>t)Iem^  our  Nation  faces 
today  in  regards  to  world  trade  and  our 
domestic  economy  and  he  set  the  tone 
of  what  our  response  should  be 

The  ■?entieman  from  Loui.siana  Mr 
BocGS '  has  made  an  excellent  statement 
and  I  believe  it  bears  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

Rxu.va&s    8T    Hocsz    Majoutt    Ljeaou 
Hal*  Booos 

OT«r  the  past  eighteen  months,  members 
of  this  Subcommittee  have  tieen  conducting 
hearings  aimed  »t  developing  broad  under- 
standing of  factors  involved  in  shaping  a  for- 
eign eoonomJc  policy  appropriate  to — and 
adequate  for — the  1970's 

The  hearing  have  been  productive,  useful 
and  construcUve. 

While  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  for 
any  member  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  believe 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  during  this  period  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  has  grown  among  us 
all  regarding  the  subject  of  these  continuing 
studiea. 

It  la  lncr«aBiagly  clear  that  the  United 
Statea  la  In  desperate  need  of  a  policy  ad- 
dressed to  the  realities  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Twentieth  Century 

The  world  economy  is  changing. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
lation to  that  economy  is  changing  as  well 

Unless  and  until  we  evolve  policy  respon- 
sive to  the  realities  of  such  cbaxige,  we  are — 
and  we  shall  continue  to  be — vulnerable  to 
the  Instabilities  of  an  increasingly  instable 
world  economy 

To  speak  la  suoh  terms,  though,  is  to  deal 
In  understatement 

In  a  very  real  sense,  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy is  presently  movtng  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional oonflnas  of  our  historic  dialogue  and 
debate.  The  concerns  of  special  mterests  are 
being  overridden  by  the  concerns  of  national 
Interests  For  the  truth  of  these  times — and 
the  "..Ties  we  can  foresee  ahead — is  that  our 
success  or  failure  domestically  will  Increas- 
In^y  be  influenced  by  our  wisdom  or  folly 
Internationally  In  regard  to  economic  policy 

Furthermore  we  recognlee  that  disequi- 
librium In  baiance-of-payments — whether 
through  persistent  deflcfts  or  surpluses — is 
widespread,  yet  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
wUI  to  tale  those  steps  necessary  to  correct 
such  conditions  to  the  benefit  of  both  deficit 
and  surplus  countries 

Facing  these  deepening  and  broadening 
challenges.  1'.  is  -lear  '.hal  we  need  a  policy 
The  day  has  pasaed  when  the  United  States 
can  make  international  economic  policy 
alone  Yet  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
we  are  without  efl^ectlve  Influence  If  we  are 
to  exert  oiar  Influence  wisely  and  well  we 
must  have  a  policy — a  policy  which  affords 
us  a  clear  understanding  of  our  goals  and 
piorpoaes  a  clear  f^lde  as  to  how  we  are  to 
reach  those  goals  and  a  cietiT  conception  of 
how  we  are  to  cope  with  the  problems  which 
must  tncTttahl?  arise  along  the  way 

Half  measures  will  not  do  Sxpedlencles 
and  compromises  will  not  do.  Nor  will  It  suf- 
fice to  rely  on  rehashing  the  response  of  a  re- 
mote past 

The  world  economy  Is  taking  giant  steps 
In  the  1970'B. 

We  who  are  responsible  for  national  policy 
must  match  those  strldsa  In  our  thinking  and 
In  our  action 

We  ne«d  a  major  assault  on  trade  barriers 
of   every   kind   to    bring   non-dlacrlinlnatlon 
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and  equality  of  treatment  to  trade  among  all 
nations 

We  need  basic  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system  so  adjustments  can  take 
place  when  necessary  without  prejudicing  the 
movement  of  trade  and  capital  or  the  ability 
of  countries  to  maintain  economic  growth 
and   full   employment   at   home 

We  need  to  Improve  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation among  countries  on  a  host  of 
economic  Issues  that  we  share  In  common. 

We  need,  most  Importantly,  to  rekindle  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  purpose  in  our  own 
country 

The  first  priority  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  must  be  to  restore  vigorous  growth 
and  progress  in  our  own  economy  Not  only 
would  a  vigorous  economy  at  home  allay  fears 
about  Jobs  and  Income  and  ease  adjustment 
to  oxir  continuing  change,  but  It  would  also 
serve  our  International  position  by  increasing 
productivity,  reducing  Inflation  and  enhanc- 
ing our  vital  competitive  position  In  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Underlying  tbu  u  the  reality  that  we  In 
the  United  Statss  are  crossing  a  watershed 
In  our  relations  with  the  world.  Over  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  our  American  Interests  abroad 
have  fiowed  prlmarliy  to  concerns  for  nation- 
al security  Such  concerns,  of  course,  are 
constant  and  continuing  But  we  are 
clearly  moving  into  a  very  different  world 
with  a  very  different  variety  of  concerns 
and  cliallenges  In  that  world  ahead,  eco- 
nomic policy  will  require  of  us  all  the  same 
imagination,  initiative,  effort  and  consum- 
ing attention  which  our  security  policies 
have  demanded  of  us  over  the  quarter -cen- 
tury past. 

In  an  age  of  economic  Interdependence, 
the  well-being  of  our  families,  the  financial 
security  of  our  workers,  the  promise  of  our 
young,  the  strength  of  our  Institutions  and 
the  fulfillment  of  our  social  commitments 
to  all  our  people  will  rest — and  do  already 
rest — upon  the  maturity,  sophistication, 
tough-mindedness  and  realism  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  Unless  we  pursue  such 
a  goal  for  our  policy,  the  tragic  costs  of  the 
Cold  War  may  well  be  compounded  and  mul- 
tiplied many  ttmes  over  by  still  greater  costs 
of  unending  global  Econonalc  Wars. 

Against  this  stem  truth,  we  must  weigh 
the  undeniable  fact  that  we  do  not  have — 
and,  since  completion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
In  1967.  have  not  had — a  meaningful  trade 
policy 

The  absence  of  such  policy  la  an  open 
Invitation  to  having  policy  Imposed  upon 
us  by  default 

Already  the  evidences  of  disarray  suggest 
this  Is  the  direction  of  our  drift. 

In  recent  years,  and  even  In  recent  months 
and  weeks  we  have  seen  the  emergence  of 
new  forces  and  new  factors  of  greatest  mag- 
nitude 

We  have  seen  Japan  develop  as  an  eco- 
nomic super-power  which,  as  yet.  has  not 
found  a  sure  and  settled  place  In  the  wTld 
system  We  see  the  Biiropean  community 
on  the  brink  of  significant  enlargement 
We  recognise  In  the  Bur^^pean  developments 
and  In  other  policies  a  Dasis  fcr  real  concern 
about  the  brsakdown  of  the  world  eoonomy 
Into  discriminatory  and  divisive  trading 
blocs. 

But  there  Is  more. 

As  we  In  the  United  Statss  have  lowered 
our  tariffs  and  become  an  economy  open  to 
trade,  others  have  miUttpUed  their  non-tariff 
barners  and  denied  fair  access  to  our  ex- 
ports, particularly  in  fields  such  as  agricul- 
ture. 

I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic  Sven  since  the 
start  of  our  series  of  hearings  in  Deoember 
loee  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  to 
these  reaililes  and  a  strong  surge  of  interest 
In  fashioning  an  adequate  national  response 
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I  oan  only  believe  that  this  will  continue  and 
grow  and  benefit  the  nation  In  the  process. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  must  bring  one 
thing  home  to  ourselves  and  those  we  serve. 
Since  the  beginning  of  America's  modern 
world  role,  two  decades  ago.  International  re- 
lations have  been  dominated  by  concerns  for 
national  security  Today  we  are  In  a  new  era 
in  which  foreign  economic  policy  is — and  will 
and  put  It  to  the  service  of  our  national 
relations. 

We  shall  succeed  or  we  shall  fall  In  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  by  the  speed  and 
certainty  with  which  we  grasp  this  change 
and  put  It  to  the  service  of  our  national 
Intarests 

No  one  can  resp>onslbly  promise  that  th« 
future  will  be  easy,  the  answers  quick  or  the 
results  sure.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  mattar  of 
simple  honesty,  one  of  the  responslbUltles  of 
national  leadership  during  this  decade  may 
well  be  to  alert  the  American  people  that 
the  demands  of  this  transition  may  be  bur- 
densome, the  changes  not  always  welcome, 
the  ends  not  always  comfortat>le.  For  tixla 
generation  of  Ajnerlcans.  the  age  of  easy 
living  Is  ending. 

That  relates  to  the  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ings we  begin  today. 

A  wise  response  by  the  nation  Inevitably 
rests  on  the  wisdom  aiMJ  vigor  and  courage 
of  our  executive  leadership  In  this  field.  I 
am  encouraged  by  recent  Initiatives  of  the 
President,  particularly  In  establishing  a  con- 
sultative body  within  the  OBCD  to  sort  out 
the  growing  problems  and  the  earlier  step 
of  setting  up  within  the  White  House  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policies 
to  develop  and  coordinate  a  coherent  policy 
strategy  for  the  nation 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  witnesses  of  the 
Administration,  appearing  before  us  in  these 
sessions,  will  convey  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  we  here  on  Capitol  HUl  Increasingly 
feel  about  this  sector  of  the  national  interest. 


WMAL  RADIO  EDITORIALS  SUPPORT 
POUCE  LEGISLATION 


HON    LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

"T     MAKTUAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  HOG.^JJ  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  times,  it  has  become  clear  that 
there  are  many  problems  with  which 
America  must  grapple  In  this  regard, 
it  should  be  apparent  that  amonR  those 
measures  which  may  Eusslst  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  difficulties  is  a  re.'spert  for, 
and  an  appreciation  of,  the  law  and  those 
sincere,  diligent  and  unswerving  public 
officials  who  help  to  Insure  that  tlie  law 
Ls  maintained  and  upheld 

Radio  station  WMAL  has  recently 
broadcast  editorial  opinions  which  elo- 
quently voice  the  station's  support  and 
gratitude  for  the  work  of  our  law  en- 
forcement personnel  I  congratulate  and 
commend  WM.AL  for  Its  thoughtful 
statements. 

Two  of  these  editorials  concern  Issues 
on  which  I  have  introduced  legislation: 
HJl.  7402 — to  make  the  unlawful  as- 
sault on  law  enforcement  personnel  a 
Federal  offense  and  HR  S.'iSO — to  pro- 
vide for  overtime  pay  without  limitation 
for  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  Park 
Police  and  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  in  cases  of  serious  civil  disturb- 
ance and  natural  disaster — If  approved, 
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this  bill  would  provide  retroactive  over- 
time pay  for  those  who  served  extra 
hours  during  the  recent  May  Day  demon- 
strations. 

I  Include  these  three  WMAL  editorials 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' perusal: 

PoLicKMXN— A  National  Conc*bj» 

The  plight  of  law  enforcement  officers  In 
America  la  now  a  national  scandal 

In  Washington  this  year,  four  pollc«men 
have  been  shot  to  death  double  the  num- 

ber for  all  of  1970  And  almost  dally  there 
are  reports  of  assaults  agalnat  officers  here 
and  elsewhere 

Our  police  departments  are  local  agencies 
.  .  but  our  policemen's  welfare  is  a  legiti- 
mate matter  of  national  concern  President 
Nixon  has  taken  a  proper  Initiative  In  calling 
a  meeting  Thursday  of  top  police  chiefs  and 
officials  of  the  Ju5tlce  Department  to  see  what 
the  federal  government   can  do 

An  attack  upon  a  law  enforcement  officer 
should  be  made  a  federal  offense.  .  .  .  one 
that  win  bring  speedy  Investigation  by  the 
FBI  and  other  federal  agencies  Penalties 

should  be  severe  A  criminal  who  Is  capable 
of  shooting  or  assaulting  an  armed  officer  of 


the  law  f>06e«  a  special  threat  to  society 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Th  ANILS 

The  police  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
citizen  for  the  Job  they  do  Day  after  day. 
policemen  risk  their  lives  to  protect  oth- 
ers But  how  many  people  have  ever  taken 
a  moment  to  express  thanlts  to  the  average 
policeman'' 

The  residents  of  the  Washington  iirea  have 
jaartlcular  reason  to  praise  the  police  for 

their  magnificent  work  during  demonstra- 
tions In  recognition  of  theL-  efforts.  Police 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  was  honored  this  week 
by  the  Touchdown  Club  Here  was  his  re- 
sponse 

"I  don't  deserve  the  honor  Fm  only 
responsible  for  the  things  that  went  wrong. 
The  men  are  re8T>ons!ble  for  the  things  that 
went  right  If  you  want  to  do  honor  for  the 
way  things  were  done  during  Mayweek.  the 
next  policeman  you  meet  on  the  street,  you 
shake  his  hand  ' 

If  Chief  Wilsons  suggestion  is  followed  by 
everybody  who  backs  the  DC  Police  handling 
of  the  Mayday  dlsrup-tlons,  the  police  literally 
would  have  their  hands  full.  It  may  not  be  a 
handshake — maybe  Ju*t  a  smile,  a  wave  or 


a  thank-you — but  let  the  police  know  they're 
appreciated  Thanks  for  a  tough  Job  well 
done. 

DiaBtJPTTNG   THE    Cafttal  ;    V 

President  Nixon's  defense  of  the  Washing- 
ton Police  Departments  Mayday  tactics  is 
welcome  news  to  anyone  who  lives  and  works 
in  this  bullseye  city. 

Ever    since    Mayday,    the    second    guessers 
have  held  the  publicity  spotlight  with  their 
critical     remarks     about     police    and    court 
procedures 

And  as  often  happtens.  the  essentials  of 
the  case  have  been  obscured  What  is  central 
to  the  discussion  of  Mayday  Is  that  the  police 
were  facing  a  band  of  weli-organlzed,  deter- 
mined Insurgents  capable  of  closing  down  the 
city  and  the  government  capable,  they 

showed  us.  of  violent  and  dangerous  be- 
havior and  capable  of  doing  almost  any- 
thing once  they  got  control   of  the  streets 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  our  systems  ,  with 
Its  presumption  of  innocence  .  .  that  any 
arrest  can  be  found  unconstitutional  In  the 
courts  But  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  Judges  after  the  crisis  has  past  The  police 
must  act  while  the  mob  is  stUI  at  the  gates 
And  no  one  has  proposed  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  the  tactic  they  chose. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellknderi. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  our  .spirits,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  quiet  moment  at  the 
beginninR  of  a  new  week  In  thLs  hushed 
and  .sacred  time  wilt  Thou  separate  our 
thoughts  from  all  other  thoughts  that 
we  may  draw  close  to  Thee  and  to  one 
another  May  our  spirits  be  in  tune  with 
Thy  spirit  and  our  wills  in  harmony  with 
Thy  will,  for  Thy  names  sake.  Amen 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  1971.  Mr  McGee.  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  re- 
ported favorably,  without  amendment 
on  June  25,  1971,  the  Joint  resolution 
(H,J.  Res  744  I  makinK  an  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  92- 
241  ■  thereon,  which  was  printed 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  1971,  Mr  Ellender. 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments,  on 
June  25.  1971,  the  Joint  resolution  iHJ 
Res.  742)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  92-240'  thereon,  which  was  printed 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  24.  1971.  Mr  Jackson. 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  on  June  25.  1971.  the 
bill  S  11161  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wrlld  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands,  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  92- 
242)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  text  of  the  bill  (HR  5257)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  free  or  reduced -price  meals  to 
needy  children." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  7736 >  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  student  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
visions of  titles  VTI  and  YID.  of  such  act." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6444)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  Increase  in  annuities." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

HR  3094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt  John  N  Layoock,  US.  Navy  (re- 
tired) ; 

H  R  484a  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 26.  1969  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  sliall  submit  lu 
final  report; 

H  R  6444  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  increase  In  annulUes;  and 

HJi  7736  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of 
titles  VII  and  VUI  of  such  act 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
The  message  further  announced  that 


the  House  had  passed  the  following  blUs 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
is  requested: 

H  R  1  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  imjwove 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on  im- 
provements In  their  operating  effectiveness. 
to  replace  the  existing  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  vrtth  a  P^deraJ  program 
of  adult  aselstance  and  a  Federal  program  of 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren with  Incentives  and  requirements  for 
employment  and  training  to  Improve  the 
cap>aclty  for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  and  for  other  purposes    and 

H  R  9272  An  act  making  approp«-latlons 
for  the  I>epartment  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  is  requested : 

H.  Con  Res  346  A  concurrent  resolution 
correcnng  the  enrollment  of  H.R    5267. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.  R  1  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  improve 
ellglbUity  and  computation  methods  under 
the  OAM3I  program,  to  make  ImprovMnente 
In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
on  improvements  in  their  operating  effective- 
ness, to  replace  the  existing  Federal -State 
public  assistance  prrograms  ■with  a  Federal 
program  of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children  with  Incentives  and  require- 
ments for  emplojmaent  and  training  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  for  employment  of  mem- 
liers  of  such  families  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 

HJl    9372.  An   act   making   appropriatloos 
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for  ihe  Departmsnt  of  State  Justice  axul 
Cocmnerce.  th«  JucUclary.  and  r«Ua«<l  a^n- 
cles  for  the  flacaJ  year  ending  June  30,  IBTS, 
and  for  other  purpoaes.  to  the  Ocnuulttee  oa 
Appropriation*. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. June  24.  1971    be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURINO 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  dunng  the  session 
of   the  Senate   today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECLTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
Inauons  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  New  Reports 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
nominauons  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beglnmng  with  New  Reports  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  R  Laffoon.  of  CaJl- 
fomla,  to  be  US  marshal  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  California  for  the  term  of 
4  years 

The  PRESTEDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed 


US.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Stevens  Lieb.  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  an  examiner  In  chief,  US 
Patent  Office 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  conflrmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  noufled  of  the  ccaiflrmaUon 
of  these  nominations 

Ttie  PRESIDEJfT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LBQESLATTVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  bunne&s 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  f»resldent.  I  ask 
uzuUQlmouB  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos    221.  224,  226,  and  228 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  IN  WYOMING  TO  THE  OC- 
CUPANTS OF  THE  LAND 

The  bill  <8  137)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  public  lands  in 
Wyoming  to  the  occupants  of  the  land 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading    read  the  third  time, 
and  passed    as  follows 

3.    137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejjrejentativei  of  the  United  State*  of 
Arnerica  tn  Congress  assenibled.  ITiat  ttoe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorieed 
to  convey  to  the  suoceesors  In  Interest  of 
Pern*  M  McNeil  ail  light  title,  ^nd  interest 
of  the  United  Stat«B.  except  right,  title  and 
Interest  m  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  m  lands 
In  reaurvey  lota  3«C.  38D,  and  38P  i  original 
survey  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
north  half  southeast  quarter  i  section  26 
township  53  north,  range  103  west,  sixth 
prlnclpaj  meridian,  Parle  County,  Wyoming 
lying  east  and  south  of  the  Cody  Canal.  Such 
oonveyance  shall  be  noade  only  upon  ap- 
pllcatloci  therefor  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  this  Act.  and  upon  payment 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  as  of 
May  13.  IMS.  plus  the  administration  ctnts 
of  making  the  conveyance  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  one  year 
after  modification  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  amount  due  In  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  not  include  any 
values  added  to  the  land  by  ^m«  M  McNeil 
or  her  successors  in  Interest  or  their  heirs 
Any  conveyance  made  pursuant  to  tills  Act 
shall  reaer-ve  to  the  United  States  ail  dep<:slts 
of  oil  and  gas  tn  the  lands,  together  with  the 
right  to  mine  and  remove  the  same  under 
applicable  laws  and  pegulatloos  estahllshfd 
by  the  Secrvtary  of  ttie  Interior 

3«c  3  Acceptance  by  PVme  M  McNeil  or 
her  successors  In  Interest  of  any  conveyance 
made  hereunder  shall  constitute  a  waiver 
and  release  by  them  of  any  and  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
operation,  maintenance  or  oonstructlon  of 
the  Buffalo  BH!  Eleservolr  as  now  or  here- 
after authorised.  Including,  without  Umlta- 
tloc.  by  rsason  of  enumeraUon.  claims  firr 
seepage,  wave  action,  blowing  silt,  or  increase 
:r.  ground  water  level 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   to   have   printed   tn 

the  RxroRD  an  excerprt  from  the  report 

No    92-227  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
*-as  ordered  to  be  c>rlnted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows. 

p'-apo«i 

The  legislation  would  authorize  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  land  ne»s  the  BufTalo 
Bill  Reservoir  upon  p«yn>ent  of  fair  market 
vaiu*  in  1IM0 

■acKCBotrm 

These  laiuls  were  originally  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  by  the  Oovemment  under 
the  Oarey  .Act  on  June  31.  1900  Tbe  area  sur- 
rounding these  tracts  was  withdrawn  for  rec- 
lamation   purposes    on    April    31.    1903     On 


July  3i,  1913.  the  State  of  Wyoming  re- 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  ovtr- 
Oowage  purposes"  ttie  lands  in  question. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  deeded  the  lands  to 
Peme  M  McNetl  on  May  13,  1946,  36  years 
after  Its  conveyance  to  the  United  States,  in 
the  beUef  It  held  title  Peme  M  McNeil  had 
entered  upon  the  p>rcrperty  made  improve- 
ments, irrigated  and  raised  crops,  and  other- 
wise compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Carey  Act.  Her  successors  In  Interest,  hav- 
ing carried  out  extensive  Unprovecnents  by 
way  of  leveling,  surveying,  fencing,  and 
building  of  houses,  now  seek  clear  title  to  the 
land 

LXCISLikTTW    RISTORT 

Tlils  bUl,  8  137.  Is  IdenUcal  to  S  3738.  as 
amended  and  approved  by  the  committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
wtilch  did  not  reach  House  action  The  flr«U 
version  of  S.  3735  coastUuted  aocep>tance  of 
a  depajtmental  draft  piropoeal.  with  a  change 
to  fair  market  value  as  of  May  13,  1040.  and 
minor  teclinlcal  amendnvents 

COMMrrrXX    RBCOMMrNDATIONS 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Oomjnlttee  favorably  reports  S.  137  and  urges 
Its  early  passage 


SALMON    FALLS    DIVISION.    UPPER 
SNAKE     PROJECT.     IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  432'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Salmon  Falls  division.  Up- 
per Snake  project.  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  2.  after 
ime  2,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

8«c.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  Salmon  Pails  division  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  construction  on  the  extension  Is  com- 
menced, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age interest  rats  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  raden^tloo  for  lUt««n  years  from  d»te  of 
usaue. 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
change  the  section  number  from  '4"  to 
"5".  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  change 
the  section  number  from  '5"  to  "6".  and. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  change  the 
section  number  from  "6  '  to  "7";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

8    433 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  SeTiate  and   House 

of  Re-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyris  assembled.  That,  for  the 
primary  purposes  of  providing  irrigation  wa- 
ter supplies  and  the  enhancement  of  flah  and 
wildlife  resources  and  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Pederal  reclamation  lawB  (Act  of  June  17, 
1903,  »3  Stat  388  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto).  Is  au- 
thorized to  ooiutruct.  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Salmon  Mils  division.  Upper  Snake 
River  project  Idaho  The  principal  works  of 
the  division  shall  oonaJst  of  the  Mllner  pump- 
ing plant.  ti»e  Milner-aalmon  Palls  Canal,  re- 
llft  pumping  stations,  water  distribution  fa- 
ciuues,  wells  to  provide  supplemental  water, 
drainage  facilities,  and  related  works. 

Sac.  3  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract  unit 
for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  construction 
costs  assigned  to  the  Irrigators  for  repay- 
ment over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law    Construction  costs  alio- 
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cated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of  Ir- 
rigators to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat  200),  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1966  (80  Stat    707) 

Sec.  3  The  provision  of  land,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  which  furnish  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  In  connection  with  the  Sal- 
mon Palls  division  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Pederal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  (79  Stat    213) 

Sec  4  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Interest  during  construction  and  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
of  the  Salmon  Palls  division  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of 
the  Ijeglnnlng  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction on  the  extension  Is  conunenced.  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations  which 
are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue 

See.  5.  Power  and  energy  required  for  ir- 
rigation water  pumping  for  the  Salmon  Palls 
division  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  Pederal  Columbia  River  power 
system  at  charges  determined  by  him. 

Sxc.  6.  Any  exchanges  of  water  which  may 
be  required  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  division  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  In  conformity  with  applicable 
State  law  and  shall  In  no  way  Jeopardize,  di- 
minish, or  otherwise  alter  contractual  rights 
and  obligations  now  In  existence  or  water 
rights  acquired  under  State  law.  and  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to.  but  In  enjoyment  of, 
the  rights  of  the  approprlator  participating 
In  the  exchange  as  a  use  under  his  original 
appropriation  Existing  water  users  shall  bear 
no  additional  costs  as  a  consequence  of  any 
exchange  In  their  service  area 

8«c.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  tw  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  land  and  rights  the  sum  of  $47,- 
263,000  (January  1969  prices) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  indexes.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  division. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
S.  432,  which  I  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  Mr  Church,  and  myself, 
would  authorize  construction  of  the  Sal- 
mon falls  divisions  as  part  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  reclamation  project  near 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

The  lands  of  the  Salmon  Palls  divi- 
sion lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Snake 
River  In  southern  Idaho  The  landown- 
ers have  worked  long  and  hard  for  years 
to  earn  a  living  from  farming  these  fer- 
tile but  dry  lands.  To  solve  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  inadequate  water 
supply,  the  landowners  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide their  own  Irrigation  facilities.  TTiey 
have  drilled  wells  and  utilized  the  lim- 
ited surface  runofT,  as  much  as  they 
could  While  the  Snake  River  flows 
through  the  area,  existing  water  rights 
and  needs  have  absorbed  the  flows  of  this 
part  of  the  river. 

But  under  the  Snake  River  plain  north 
of  the  river  Is  a  large,  highly  productive 
groundwater  aqulfler  which  can  provide 
the  water  needed  to  make  the  Salmon 
Fails  lands  fully  productive  To  use  this 
aqulfler.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  de- 
veloped, in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  Interests,  the  project  jirfan  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  morning's  hearing.  It 


Is  more  fully  described  In  a  feasibility 
report  sent  to  the  Congress  last  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  printed 
as  House  document  91-359.  We  have  also 
received  a  reevaluation  statement  dated 
August  1970  describing  some  possible 
modifications  in  the  project. 

The  plan  for  the  division  ccMitemiriates 
irrigation  of  about  64.000  acres  of  land, 
in  two  adjacent  units  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Snake  River,  of  which  about  49,- 

000  acres  are  now  irrigated  Water  would 
be  supplied  from  three  major  sources: 
First,  existing  groimd  and  surface  water 
in  the  service  area;  second.  Snake  River 
flows  when  available;  and  third,  ground- 
water pumping  from  an  auxiliary  well 
field  in  the  aqulfler  north  of  the  Snake 
River.  In  addition  to  the  auxiliary  well 
fleld,  the  new  facilities  required  for  op- 
eration of  the  project  include  a  pumping 
plant  near  Mllner  E>am  and  a  main  ca- 
nal and  distribution  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  imder  the 
Bureau's  plan  the  Division  would  en- 
hance the  ecologic  and  environmental 
resources  of  the  area  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding substantial  social  and  economic 
benefits.  Some  indication  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Salmon  Falls  Division 
are  indicated  I  think  by  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the  Up- 
per Snake  River  basin.  The  reclsunation 
and  irrigation  projects  there  are  widely 
recognized  as  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  on  June 
9  conducted  a  hearing  on  this  project 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  harmonious  sessions  that 

1  have  participated  in  during  my  years 
on  the  subcommittee.  More  than  a  score 
of  witnesses  responded,  most  of  them 
making  a  5,000-plus-mile  round  trip 
from  Idaho  to  testify. 

Several  of  them  were  water-users  in 
the  project  area.  They  told  of  their  own 
experiences  in  trying  to  cope  with  an 
inadequate  supply  of  Irrigation  water 
and  ground  water  levels  sinking  as  much 
as  20  to  30  feet  per  year.  One  of  the 
units  of  the  project  has  been  declared  a 
"critical  ground  water  area. "  since  1962, 
a  State  classification  which  prohibits 
further  development  of  ground  water 
wells.  In  the  early  1950's.  the  water  users 
even  made  an  attempt  to  improve  snow- 
pack  and  runoflf  by  cloud  seeding,  but 
without  noticeable  beneficial  results. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  were  of  retirement 
age  and  reported  they  were  unable  to 
find  young  farmers  to  take  over  their 
property  because  of  the  uncertainties 
and  increasing  expense  of  the  deficient 
water  supplies  in  the  area. 

The  proposed  development  has  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  Governor  and 
the  State  legislature,  the  Idaho  Water 
Resource  Board,  and  the  Idaho  Recla- 
mation Association,  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  recommended  authorization 
of  the  project,  which  has  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  1.42  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleague  in 
urging  approval  of  this  bill. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 


"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Salmon  Falls  division.  Up- 
per Snake  River  project.  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92-2301 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

ptrxposx  or  the  ifXASTTax 
The  purpose  of  S.  432,  Introduced  by  the 
Senators  from  Idaho,  is  to  authorize  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  potential  Salmon  Palls  division  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  reclamation  project  In 
south-central  Idaho.  The  division  would  sup- 
ply Irrigation  water  to  64.110  acres  of  which 
49380  are  now  irrigated  but  have  inade- 
quate supplies.  It  would  also  provide  minor 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  benefits, 

BACKamorrrn) 

The  lands  of  the  proposed  Salmon  Falls 
division  lie  south  of  the  Snake  River  near 
the  city  of  Twin  Palls.  Just  to  the  north  of 
the  division  are  extensive  and  successful 
irrigation  developments  dating  from  iOOS 

The  division  includes  the  Salmon  tract  and 
the  Mllner-Cottonwcxxl  units.  The  Salmon 
tract  was  developed  for  Irrigation  by  the 
Salmon  River  Canal  Cks.  In  1911.  The  water 
supply,  which  Is  obtained  from  a  storage 
reservoir  on  Salmon  Palls  Creek,  has  never 
been  adequate  for  the  lands  served. 

Tlie  company  has  an  approved  locui  under 
the  small  reclamation  loan  program  for  the 
Improvement  of  its  system  scheduled  for 
Initiation  with  fiscal  year  1971  funds. 

Irrigation  of  the  Mllner-Oottonwood  area 
began  in  1947  The  lands  are  supplied  from 
groundwater,  and  the  source  is  presently  be- 
ing overdrawn. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  feasibility 
report  on  the  Salmon  Fills  division  was 
transmitted  to  the  CongresB  on  June  30. 
1970,  and  was  printed  as  House  Document 
No.  91-359  A  companion  bUl,  H.R.  3474 
(Hansen  and  McClure)  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  a  hearing  on  S.  433  on  June 
9.  1971.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
letter  of  June  8.  1971,  recommended  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  it  has  no  objection  to 
enactment. 

PLAN    or   DXVXLOPMKJrr 

The  proposed  Salmon  Palls  division  would 
Involve  the  construction  of  the  Mllner  pump- 
ing plant  above  the  existing  Mllner  I>am  on 
the  Snake  River  (a  feature  of  the  Minidoka 
project ) ,  the  major  Mllner-Salmon  Palls 
canal,  the  Holllster  pumping  plant  and  Hoi- 
lister  Pump  canal  to  serve  higher  lands,  and 
other  distribution  works  Existing  faculties 
which  would  continue  In  use  Include  the  Sal- 
mon Palls  Dam  and  Reservoir,  canals,  lat- 
erals, and  drains  In  the  Salmon  tract  and 
wells  in  the  Mllner-Cottonwood  unit 

Water  for  fish  and  wildlife  development 
would  be  delivered  to  ponds  in  nonlrrlgable 
lands  through  the  project's  distribution  sys- 
tem and  wasteways. 

The  water  supply  for  the  Salmon  Palla 
division  will  be  derived  from  continued 
pumping  of  ground  water  In  the  Mllner- 
Cottonwood  area,  surplus  flows  of  Rock 
Creek,  continued  use  of  Salmon  Palls  Creek 
storage,  and  Snake  River  flows.  The  project 
also  contemplates  the  use  of  unconunltted 
flows  of  the  Snake  River  which  would  be 
regulated  In  three  upstream  reservoirs  as 
follows ; 

1.  Storage  sp>ace.  allocated  to  the  unit  in 
the  Bureau  s  existing  Palisades  Reservoir. 
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3.  Stora^  3pac«  allocated  to  irrlgstloQ  uae 

In  the  Rlrte  Reservoir  which  u  under  con- 
stniction  by  the  Oorpa  of  Englae«r8 

i  Storage  space  In  the  eilatlng  Amertcan 
Pa.. 3  Reservoir  of  the  Bureaus  Mlmdoka 
project  which  is  presently  tised  for  power 
flow  reg'jlatlon  by  the  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany under  contractual  rights  (the  Com- 
pany would  be  compensated  I 

Testimony  before  the  suboommlttee  indi- 
cated that  the  Idaho  Poww  Co  does  not 
intend  to  relinquish  lt«  rights  to  the  Ameri- 
can r»Us  storage  however,  operating  ar- 
rangements for  joLot  use  of  the  space  might 
be  negotiated 

Ir.  years  of  low  flow  the  available  Snake 
River  water  will  not  be  s',.ifflcient  for  the 
divisions  needs  Wells  wou'.d  be  developed 
in  the  dnaJte  Plain  aquifer  north  of  the 
Snake  River  to  provide  the  neceasary  sup- 
plementai  supplies  The  plan  of  developmeoi: 
in  the  feasibility  rep<.)n  contemplates  de- 
veloping gTO"andwater  in  the  Wendell- 
Jerome- Dietrich  area  to  serve  users  In  the 
North  Side  Cana.  Co  service  area  In  ex- 
change for  SnaJce  River  water  which  would 
be  diverted  to  the  Salmon  Palls  division  In 
response  to  objections  of  water  users  north 
of  the  Snake  River  to  this  plan,  the  Bureau 
has  investigated  an  alternative  in  which 
groundwater  from  the  Snake  Plain  aquifer 
would  be  delivered  to  the  river  and  thence 
to  the  Salmon  Palls  division  without  ex- 
changes This  alternative  plan  is  fe*s1ble  and 
can  be  constructed  w.tMn  the  total  esti- 
mated  coat   of   the    iTlglnal   plan 

Section  5  of  S  433  as  introduced  provides 
assurances  that  any  exchange  which  may  be 
negotiated  will  not  Impair  the  existing  rights 
of  water  users  The  oommJttee  notes,  how- 
ever the  testimony  before  the  subconomlttee 
Indicated  a  strong  preference  on  the  part  of 
local  interests  for  the  alternative  plan  The 
commjctee  does  not  Intend,  by  the  language 
of  the  bU:  to  employ  any  preference  for  ex- 
chaxiges  but  merrty  wtshes  tso  provide  lati- 
tude for  further  no(tt>tlatlons  If  the  local 
preference  for  the  *.tematlve  plan  continues. 
the  committee  expects  the  Bureau  to  con- 
struct that  development 

The  major  project  physloal  data  is  as  fol- 
lows 
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fTNANCIAI.    AirO    BOOMOMIC    AMaLTRS 

The  total  construction  cost  of  the  Salmon 
Falls  division  Is  estimated  to  be  •47J263.000 
(January  1968  price  levelsi  The  total  proj- 
ect  cost,   which   also   Included    6393.000   as- 


signed ooflts  of  upstream  storage  and  M,- 
154.000  of  assigned  costs  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System,  is  allocated 
among  the  project  purposes  as  follows: 
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The  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  6638.000  The  Irriga- 
tors win  repay  the  assigned  costs  of  the 
Columbia  River  Power  system  (through 
pumping  power  charges)  and  all  operating 
costs.  They  will  also  repay  613. U7. 000  or 
28%  of  the  irrigation  obligation  The  remain- 
ing irrigation  costs  will  be  r«pald  from  power 
revenues  from  the  Federal  Columhla  Basin 
Power  System 

The  costs  allocated  to  Fish  and  Wildlife 
will  be  shared  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat  313) 

The  ratio  of  total  benefits  to  total  costs 
over  a  100-year  period  of  analysis  and  using 
a  discount  rate  of  41%  percent  U  1.4  to  1.0. 

NKKD   roa  THB   P«OJ»CT 

The  Salmon  Falls  division  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  supplemental  water  to 
two  existing  Irrigation  developments  which 
have  suffered  from  Inadequate  supplies 
throughout  their  history  The  problem  was 
well  outlined  by  Mr  R  Keith  Hlgglnson.  di- 
rector. Idaho  Department  of  Water  .Admin- 
istration In  the  following  excerpts  from  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee : 

Salmon  tract  unit 

The  Salmon  tract  unit  of  the  project  area 
was  originally  developed  under  provisions  of 
the  Carey  Act  In  the  early  19008.  Initially 
the  Twin  Falls  Salmon  River  project,  as  It 
was  known  at  that  time,  consisted  of  137,707 
acres  of  land  However,  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely short  water  supply,  only  32,968  acres 
were  eventually  developed  and  state  patents 
issued  under  the  act  In  low  runoff  years,  only 
about  14,000  acres  of  the  present  service 
area  of  36.(X)0  acres  Is  cropped,  and  that  with 
an  Inadequate  water  supply  Original  project 
design  studies  using  Inadequate  streamflow 
data  were  based  upon  an  estimated  water 
yield  of  approximately  4<X).0(X)  acre-feet  an- 
nually from  Salmon  Falls  Creek  Later 
streamflow  information  indicates  that  the 
average  yield  is  only  about  96,000  acre-feet, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  amount  upon  which  the 
project  was  based  The  main  source  of  water 
Is  storage  In  Salmon  Palls  Reservoir,  with  an 
active  capacity  of  182.700  acre-feet  T'lu  res- 
ervoir haj  never  filled  m  \t3  history  After 
deducting  losses,  an  average  of  only  41.000 
acre-feet  of  the  Inflow  to  the  reservoir  Is 
available  for  use  on  the  lands  The  water 
shortage  has  been  responsible  for  much  liti- 
gation and  disagreements  In  1934  the  pres- 
ent operating  company,  the  Salmon  River 
Canal  Company,  took  over  the  project  TTje 
facilities  have  been  developed  to  the  maxl. 
mum  extent  to  take  advantage  of  all  avail- 
able water. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Salmon  River  Canal  Com- 
pany at  which  the  landowners  are  advised 
of  the  amount  of  water  they  can  expect  to 
receive  during  the  ensuing  irrigation  sea- 
son. The  amount  vanes  from  as  low  as  i^ 
or  less  to  about  1  acre-foot  of  water  per 
project  acre  per  season  Since  the  on -farm 
Irrigation  requirement  for  full  Irrigation  Is 
about  35  acre-feet  of  water  per  acre.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  water- users  must  severely 
curtail  their  land  use  In  order  to  have  sufB- 
clent  water  with  which  to  produce  crops. 


Uaner-Cottonxoood  unit 
The  Mllner-Cottonwood  Unit  Is  also  in 
need  of  a  supplemental  water  supply  How- 
ever, here  the  history  and  problems  of  de- 
velopment was  successful  In  the  area  begin- 
ning In  the  late  1940  s  and  continuing  until 
1063  when  my  predecessor  closed  the  area 
to  ftirther  groundwater  development  by  des- 
ignation of  a  'Critical  Ground-Water  Area". 
We  have  prohibited  further  withdrawals  of 
groundwater  In  excess  of  that  develofjed  or 
under  the  permits  which  had  been  Issued  as 
of  1962  We  have  contracted  for  studies  of 
these  basins  with  the  U  3  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  their  Ondings  have  substantiated 
our  actions.  Any  additional  withdrawal  of 
grotmd  water  in  these  areas  would  seriously 
deplete  the  remaining  resource  and  Injure 
the  prior  right  holders 

Water  levels  have  continued  to  decline 
throughout  the  unit.  Our  latest  information 
shows  that  declines  of  3  to  5  feet  were  com- 
mon throughout  the  area  again  last  year  The 
US. OS.  report  concludes  that  "Estimated 
annual  withdrawals  |30.(XX)  acre-feet)  are 
several  times  larger  than  the  eatlpaated 
average  annual  recharge  of  11.000  acre-feet 
to  the  Idavada  Volcanlcs  So  long  as  the 
present  annual  rate  of  withdrawal  continues, 
no  decrease  In  the  rate  of  water-level  de- 
clines can  be  expected  until  water  levels  are 
lowered  enough  to  stop  natural  discharge 
and  Induce  recharge  from  the  overlying 
aquifers  In  the  discharge  areas  It  Is  known 
how  much  the  water  levels  would  need  to  be 
lowered  to  accomplish  this  amd  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  the  total  of  salvaged  dis- 
charge and  induced  recharge  would  be  ade- 
quate to  stabilize  water  levels."  It  Is  clear 
that  some  outside  water  source  must  be 
found  to  alleviate  the  problems  In  the  area 
(Emphasis  added  ) 

coMMrrm  AMrNDMtNTS 
The  committee  made  two  amendments  to 
the  bin  as  follows: 

1  A  new  section  4  was  Inserted  to  provide 
the  usual  formula  for  establishment  of  an 
interest  rate  for  the  repayment  of  the  in- 
terest bearing,  relmburslble  costs  of  the  di- 
vision. It  Is  estimated  that  689,800  of  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  conservation  costs  of  the 
project  will  be  repaid  with  Interest  by  a  non- 
Federal  public  body  Furthermore,  the  provi- 
sion win  provide  a  basis  for  repayment  of 
project  water  supply  costs  with  Interest  If 
a  portion  of  the  supply  should  be  convei-ted 
to  municipal  and  industrial  use  at  some  later 
time 

3  The  title  has  been  corrected  to  Include 
the  word  "river"  In  the  name  of  the  project. 

coMatrrrsx  bjecommcndatiok 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  by  unanimous  vote,  with  a  quorum 
of  mentbers  present  In  executive  session  on 
June  16.  1971.  recommends  that  S.  433.  as 
amended,  be  enacted 


NATIONAL   3CrEN(7E    FX)lJNDATrON 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  *HJl,  79601  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfau^ 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  o* 
1973" 

8»c  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  powers 
and  duties  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  or  1950,  as  amended,  and  under 
title  IX  Of  the  National  Defense  Education 
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Act  of  1958.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  6703,516,316  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
6900.0<X),000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  each  fiscal 
year — 

(1)  not  less  than  634.500,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able only  for  Institutional  support  for  sci- 
ence;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  6104.316,215  shall  be 
available  only  for  science  education  support 

If  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  less 
than  6703.516,215  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  reduce 
ratably  the  amounts  set  aside  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 

Sbc.  3.  Af>propnatlans  naade  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts 
making  such  appropriations 

Sec.  4  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
67.5(X)  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upxjn  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director  oif  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  his  delennlnatlon  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  ofHces  of 
the  Government 

Sex:  5  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  2  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
63.000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
67,000.000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for 
expenses  ot  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation 
Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be  paid 
for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
have  a  bill,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization,  which  authorizes 
funds  for  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 

StJFPOBT    roa    EDUCATION    IN    THE    SCIXKCCS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  au- 
thorization, as  amended,  differs  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  from  the  admin- 
istrations  budget  request  First  of  all.  it 
maintains  authorization  for  all  of  the 
agencies'  science  education  programs  at 
their  fiscal  year  1971  levels.  The  admin- 
istration had  proposed  eliminating  sev- 
eral of  the  education  programs  and  re- 
ducing the  level  of  support  for  others. 
The  overall  cutback  would  have  amount- 
ed to  approximately  35  percent  of  the 
total  education  budget,  or  a  total  of  over 
$49  million,  below  the  level  obhgated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  The  agency's  educa- 
tion programs  consist  of  two  major  budg- 
et categories:  institutional  support  for 
science  and  science  education  support. 
The  Institutional  support  for  science 
program  consists  m  turn,  of  two  major 
components  The  first,  institutional 
grants  for  science,  provides  discretion- 
ary funds  to  colleges  and  universities  en- 
gaged in  federally  assisted  research  m 
order  to  enable  them  to  mamtain  the 
quality  of  their  science  education  pro- 
grams. The  second  component,  the  sci- 
ence development  program,  assists  col- 
leges and  universities  in  upgrading  their 
graduate  programs.  The  administration 
proposes  discontinuing  this  program  en- 
tirely. We  have  heard  testimony  from 
leading  educators  in  the  field  of  science 
that    reducuon    or    discontinuation    of 


these  programs  below  their  present  level 
would  seriously  impair  the  quality  of  sci- 
ence education  programs  at  many  insti- 
tutions. 

The  second  large  budgetary  category 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation's  ed- 
ucation programs  is  science  education 
support.  This  program  includes  three 
major  subcategories — student  develop- 
ment, instruction  personnel  development, 
and  instructional  program  development. 

The  student  development  program  has 
provided  extensive  support  for  students 
at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  educa- 
tional programs  in  science.  The  instruc- 
tional personnel  development  program 
consists  of  several  types  of  programs  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  knowledge 
and  proficiency  of  instructional  person- 
nel. We  have  heard  testimony,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, concerning  the  importance  of 
these  programs  in  maintaining  the  excel- 
lence of  the  teaching  capability  of  fac- 
ulty from  secondary  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  This  program  often  offers 
the  only  opportunity  for  these  instruc- 
tors to  renew  their  skills  in  science.  The 
third  component  of  this  budget  category, 
Mr.  President,  instructional  program  de- 
velopment and  educational  research,  has 
been  increased  by  $1.7  million  over- 
all. Most  of  the  increases  were  in  the 
college  science  improvement  program — 
COSrP — largely  in  the  area  of  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges.  However, 
other  specific  programs  within  the  ac- 
tivity have  been  cut  back.  Although  the 
committee  supports  the  COSIP  program 
and  recommends  continuing  support  for 
it,  we  have  heard  convincing  testimony 
and  received  extensive  correspondence 
which  indicates  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing each  of  these  valuable  activities 
at  their  1971  levels  at  minimum,  in  order 
to  maintain  educational  quality  at  many 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try H.R.  7960,  as  amended,  provides 
restoration  of  authorizations  for  all  these 
important  programs  to  fiscal  year  1971 
levels  In  most  cases  this  represents  a 
reduction  in  levels  of  funding  for  these 
programs  from  their  maximum  levels  in 
previous  years. 

Mr  President,  the  overriding  issue  in 
this  area  is  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the 
long-term  national  interest  to  cut  back 
on  our  capability  for  educating  scientists 
and  for  maintaining  programs  of  the 
highest  quality  Reductions  In  these 
programs  at  the  present  time  will  have 
their  effects  10  to  20  years  hence.  Many 
of  the  proponents  of  cutbacks  in  these 
areas  argue  that  a  surplus  of  scientists 
and  engineers  exists.  However,  there  is 
much  disagreement  among  experts  in 
this  field  Many  contend  that  the  current 
unemployment  among  some  categories  of 
scientists  and  engineers  is  a  problem  of 
maldistribution  of  skilled  personnel 
rather  than  absolute  oversupply  They 
maintain  that  more,  not  fewer,  scientists 
and  engineers  will  be  needed  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  pollution,  en- 
ergy supplies,  and  many  other  critical 
areas.  Moreover,  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  support  for  these  programs  would,  in 
many  instances,  result  in  a  "tooling 
down "  of  programs  which  would  take 
many  years  in  some  cases  to  reinstitute. 


It  seems  unwise  to  me  to  risk  that  until 
all  of  the  evidence  regarding  our  supply 
of  scientific  personnel  is  in. 

MBBKAKCH   APPLIED  TO   NATIONAL   NXEDS 

Second.  Mr  President,  we  have  au- 
thorized the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  Foundation  for  its  program  of  re- 
search applied  to  national  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  views  the 
authorization  of  the  full  budget  request 
for  the  program  of  research  applied  to 
national  needs — RANN — as  being  of  par- 
amount importance. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  passed  the 
amendments  to  the  National  Science 
PoundaUan  Act.  which  greatly  expanded 
the  authority  of  the  Foundation  to  sup- 
port research  efforts  aimed  at  staving 
complex  problems  in  the  areas  of  phys- 
ical, environmental,  biological,  tmd  social 
sciences  At  a  time  when  new  problems 
of  increasing  complexity  and  importance 
are  facing  our  society  every  day.  we  must 
adequately  support  programs  such  as 
RANN  designed  to  generate  ne^-  knowl- 
edge and  apply  old  knowledge  to  their 
solution.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  respcaisi- 
btlity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
create  the  circumstances  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  these  important  problems 
and  the  RANN  program  is  cwie  important 
way  of  doing  that.  It  is  designed  to  help 
focus  scientific  knowledge  on  environ- 
mental, technological,  social,  and  other 
problems  of  concern  to  society  In  mid- 
fiscal  year  1971.  the  NSF  mergied  its  pro- 
grams on  earthquake  engineering,  en- 
zyme engineering,  weather  modification, 
interdisciplinary  research  relevant  to 
problemis  of  our  society  and  institutional 
problem  support  designed  to  give  col- 
leges and  universities  interdisciplinary 
problem-focused  research  capabilities 
into  the  single  program  of  research  ap- 
plied to  national  needs. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  NSF 
is  in  a  particularly  ad'vantageous  position 
to  help  focus  the  scientific  resources  of 
the  Nation  on  selected  proWems  of  na- 
tional concern  The  committee  believes 
that  the  provisions  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  other  agencies  in  the  plan- 
ning  and  executive  stages  of  RANN  re- 
search efforts,  together  with  other  exist- 
ing and  planned  arrangements  for  inter- 
agency cooperation  A  special  commit- 
tee has  been  established  within  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technolog>'  to  coordinate 
RANN  research  programs  with  other 
Federal  programs.  Reductions  in  the 
RANN  programs  could  jeopardize  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  important  research  under- 
takings, such  as  studies  related  to  the 
Nation's  future  energy  requirements  and 
environmental  studies. 

SUPPORT     rOR     8CIRNT111C     RXSXAXCK      PROJXCT8 
BEING    DROPPED    BT    OTHER    AGENCIZS 

Third.  Mr  President.  H.R.  7960  differs 
from  the  administration  budget  request 
in  that  it  authorizes  an  additional  $35 
million  to  enable  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  meritorious  basic  research 
projects  which  have  been  dropped  as  a 
result  of  section  203  of  Public  Law  91-121. 
signed  into  law  on  November  19.  1969, 
which  required  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  funding  of  basic  research  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  limiting  it  to  sup- 
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port  of  projects  closely  related  to  defense 
needs  This  section,  known  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  has  been  Interpreted  as 
a  mandate  by  other  mission-oriented 
a.?encies.  such  as  NASA.  AEC.  and  others. 
As  a  result  of  this  shift  in  emphasis  by 
other  ajiencies  the  NSF  has  t)een  under 
increasing  pressure  to  fund  projects  no 
longer  supported  by  them  They  have  so 
far  been  able  *.o  identify  $100  million 
worth  of  projects  which  will  have  been 
dropped  by  mission -oriented  agencies, 
including  DOD.  AEC.  and  NASA,  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972  The  Director  of 
the  Foundation  ha^  testified  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  these  projects  are  worthy 
of  support.  The  administration  budget 
request  would  enable  the  Foundation  to 
pick  up  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  dropped  The 
authorization  contained  m  H  R  7960,  as 
amended,  would  enable  the  agency  to 
pick  up  75  percent  of  those  projects. 

TWO-TXA*    AUTHOMZATIOIt 

Finally.  H  R  7960.  as  amended.  Mr. 
President,  authorizes  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  2  years 
The  authorization  for  the  second  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30.  1973.  totals  $907 
million,  including  $7  million  in  excess 
foreign  currency  This  figure  was  esti- 
mated based  upon  the  following  assump- 
tions: 

Rrst.  That  the  overall  Federal  research 
effort  at  academic  institutions  remains 
at  approximately  the  same  level  of  effort 
as  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Second  That  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing ongoing  need  for  NSF  to  assume 
certam  basic  research  programs  being 
relinquished  by  other  agencies  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  Foundations' 
share. 

Third  A  continuing  growth  of  approx- 
imately 5  percent  per  year  In  the  gross 
national  product :  and  that 

Fourth  The  Foundation  supports  de- 
velopment of  new  approaches  to  science 
education  with  particular  emphasis  on 
computer-assisted  instruction  and  sys- 
tem approaches 

Mr  President,  a  2-year  authorization 
Will  allow  the  Foundation  to  plan  Its  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  the 
contmuity  and  stability  of  support  for 
science  programs  which  are  essential  to 
the  contmued  health  of  American  sci- 
ence The  bierimal  authorization  would 
also  enable  the  institutions  with  which 
the  NSF  deals  to  plan  for  longer  term 
programs  on  a  more  rational  basis  Sci- 
ence policy  in  this  country  must  be  for- 
mulated with  a  long-term  view  in  mind 

To  that  end.  H  R  7960  as  amended, 
provides  for  continued  adequate  support 
for  science  education,  scientific  research 
projects,  research  applied  to  national 
needs,  and  constructs  a  framework  with- 
in which  rational  long-range  planning 
for  science  policy  can  be  undertaken  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pnnted  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  <  No  92-232  > .  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  pnnted  in  the  Rkcom),  as 
follows 


I.    StrMMAJlT 

The  purpoBC  of  H.R  TBflO  as  amended  by 
the  committee  is  to  authorise  appropriations 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1973  In  the  amount  of  #703.516.315.  and 
for  fiscal  year  1973  In  the  amount  of  •dOO,- 
000.000  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  E>epartment  de- 
ternilnes  to  be  In  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  $3,000,000 
tor  fiscal  year  1873  and  17.000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

n.    BACKCSOtrND 

The  National  Science  Foundation  operates 
under  a  mandate  from  the  Ooogreas  "to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  sciences;  to  advance 
the  national  health,  prospyerlty.  and  welfare; 
to  secure  the  national  defense:  and  for  other 
purposes"  To  meet  this  responsibility.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  provides  support 
for  a  broad  range  of  research  In  the  physical 
sclenoee.  engineering,  mathemaUoB,  biology, 
and  the  environmental  and  sodal  sdences 
and  for  programs  designed  to  Improve  science 
education,  to  upgrade  the  cap«bUmes  of  aca- 
demic Institutions  to  conduct  research,  to 
Improve  the  dissemination  of  science  infor- 
mation and  to  fceter  the  Interchange  of 
scientists  between  the  US  and  foreign 
ooun  tries 

In  1968.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Adt  of  1950  was  amended  to  authorize  the 
Foundation  to  Initiate  and  support  applied 
research  at  academic  and  other  non-profit 
Institutions  and.  when  so  directed  by  the 
President,  to  8upF>ort,  through  other  appro- 
priate organizations  (Including  Industrial  or- 
ganizations).  applied  scientific  research  rele- 
vaot  to  national  problems  Involving  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  past  years,  the  committee  has 
recognized  the  Foundation's  long  Involve- 
ment In  problem -oriented  research,  through 
the  support  of  such  programs  as  Weather 
Modification  and  Earthquake  Engineering. 
and  has  urged  the  Foundation  to  take  an 
aggressive  role  in  coupling  the  science  sources 
of  this  Nation  more  effectively  to  the  needs 
of  society 

The  National  Science  Foundation  enabling 
legislation  provides  a  broad  Congressional 
mandate  for  National  Science  Foundation  to 
help  to  Insure  continued  US  scientific 
strength  In  all  areas  of  science  It  fulfills 
this  responsibility  through  various  types  of 
science  support  programs  designed  to  In- 
crease our  scientific  knowledge,  to  stimulate 
the  Improvement  of  the  c«pabUltles  of  aca- 
demic Institutions  to  carry  out  research  and 
science  education  programs,  and  to  help  In- 
sure that  adequate  numbers  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  science  technologies  are  trained 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation 

The  administration  requeert  to  the  Congreos 
provided  MSS  000.000  for  NSF.  Including  $3.- 
OOO.OOO  In  excess  foreign  currencies,  for  fiscal 
year  1973  On  March  10,  1971.  Senator  Prouty 
introduced  S  1168.  which  authorized  W33,- 
000,000  as  included  in  the  administration 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973  On  May 
36,  1971,  Senators  Kennedy.  Prouty.  Pell. 
Eagleton.  and  Cranston  Introduced  S  1960, 
which  called  for  an  authorization  of  (688. - 
516,315  plus  U, 000,000  In  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  Is  MSOOOOOO  above  the  total 
administration  request  for  fiscal  year  1973  of 
(633  000.000  S  1968  Included  provisions  for 
science  education  and  Institutional  science 
programs  as  well  as  other  special  provisions 
that  differed  from  8  1 168  In  addition  8  1968 
authorized  tfiOOOOOOOC  for  fiscal  year  1973 
On  June  8.  1971.  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Reprea«>ntaUves.  H.R  7960  authorizing  a 
total  of  •633.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1973  con- 
tained in  H  R  7960,  as  amended  by  the  oocn- 
mlttee.  U  •706,516315  Including  •S  OOOOOO  In 
excess  foreign  currencies  which  Is  ^36,000, 000 


above  the  •671.516.315  total  Included  in  the 
original  S  1968  and  •84,516,315  above  the 
administration  request  of  ^623,000,000  In 
effect,  the  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
provides  the  level  of  funding  necessary  to 
permit  National  Science  Foundation  to  meet 
the  high  priority  requirements  for  research 
projects  no  longer  supported  by  mission  agen- 
cies, to  restore  the  Foundation's  Science  Edu- 
cation SupfKJrt  and  Institutional  Support  for 
Science  programs  to  essentially  their  fiscal 
year  1971  levels,  and  to  meet  other  high 
priority  research  requirements  The  commit- 
tee also  recognizes  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing stability  and  continuity  in  science  sup- 
port and  therefore  recommends  that  on  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  ^900,000, 000  be 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1973  plus  •7,000,000 
In  excess  foreign  currencies 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare reached  Its  favorable  recommendation 
regarding  H  R  7960,  as  amended,  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  extensive  public 
record  prepared  on  S  1168  and  S  1968  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Appearing  as  witnesses  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  June  3.  1971  were 
Dr  William  D  McElroy,  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation;  Dr  Raymond  L  Bls- 
pllnghoff.  Deputy  Director,  of  NSF:  Mr  Ber- 
nard Slsco,  Assistant  Director  for  Adminis- 
tration; Dr  Edward  Creutz,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Research,  Dr  Thomas  Owen,  Asslst- 
arkt  Director  for  National  and  International 
Programs:  Dr  Lloyd  Humphreys,  Assistant 
Director  for  Education;  Dr  Louis  Levin.  As- 
sistant Director  for  Institutional  Programs; 
and  Dr  Alfred  Eggers,  Assistant  Director  for 
Research  Applications,  for  NSF  Dr  Robert 
Puller,  President  of  Oberlln  College  and 
Dean  Harrison  Shull  of  Indiana  University, 
non-NSF  witnesses,  were  also  heard  In  ad- 
dition to  testimony  provided  during  the 
hearings,  members  of  the  committee  submit- 
ted 23  dertalled  follow-up  questions  to  the 
FoundaUon,  for  which  NSF  supplied  exten- 
sive replies  The  Senate  record  also  Includes 
letters  and  statements  from  various  Inter- 
ested parties  within  the  academic  and  sci- 
entific communities  which  Illuminated  Im- 
portant Issues,  particularly,  the  actions  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  programs  In  science  edu- 
cation and  Institutional  science  support 

B«sed  on  this  entire  record,  the  committee 
recommends  and  urges  enactment  of  HR 
7960,  as  amended  In  recommending  this  ac- 
tion, the  committee  has  determined,  from  the 
testimony  provided  by  NSF  witnesses  and 
from  other  sources,  that  (i)  the  NSF 
budget  presented  to  the  Congress  provided 
only  •40  million  to  meet  research  euppon  re- 
quirements for  Important  proJecKJ  being  dis- 
continued by  other  Federai  agencies  due  to 
mission  relevancy  considerations,  whereas  the 
actual  minimum  amount  needed  Is  ^75  mil- 
lion; (3)  the  NSF  proposes  to  discontinue  the 
Student  Science  Training  Program  for  out- 
standing high  school  situdents.  Its  Undergrad- 
uate Research  Partlclp>aUon  Program,  other 
science  education  suipport  programs,  amd  In- 
stitutional support  programs  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Important  to  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quallrty  of  the  research  and  science  edu- 
cation programs  of  academic  institutions 
throughout  the  country:  and  (3)  the  research 
programs  of  the  Foxindatlon — particularly  its 
pkTOgram  of  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  (RANN),  which  Is  designed  to  utilize 
more  fully  the  science  resources  of  the  nation 
to  help  resolve  environmental,  technological, 
social  and  other  problems  of  national  con- 
cern— are  of  critical  importance  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  supported  in  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  administration 

The  authorization  In  H  R  7960,  as  amend- 
ed, will  enable  the  Foundation  to  provide 
essential  staMllty  and  continuity  to  federal 
support  programs  for  fundamenCail  research 
at  our  □Atlon's  academic  and  other  appropri- 
ate research  InMMutlons,  to  insure  the  vlt*l- 
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ity  of  science  education  and  Institutional 
science  programs,  and  to  continue  Its  efforts 
to  couple  more  effectively  the  science  re- 
sources of  the  nation  to  the  needs  of  society 

nl.     NATIONAL    SCIENCE     roCNDATlON     PSOCRAMS 

NSF  f>rogram  plane  as  included  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's Budget   were  as  follows: 

Scientific  research  project  sup- 
port   •267,800,000 

Specialized  research  faclUUes 
and  equipment.    6,800,000 

Nauonal   and  special   research 

programs 166,600,000 

National  research  centers 40.300.000 

Computing  activities  In  educa- 
tion  and  research 17.500,000 

Science      information      actlv- 

iUes    9.800.000 

International  cooperative  scien- 
tific activities 4.000.000 

IntergovernmentaJ  science  pro- 
gram   1,000.000 

Instltutlonei  suptport  for  sci- 
ence    12,000,000 

Science  education  support 77,300,000 

Planning  and  j>ollcy  studies 3.  700.  000 

Program       development       sind 

management    34.300.000 

Subtotal,  S.  ft  E.  appro- 
priation      619.000.000 

Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gr»«n 3,000.000 


Total    622.000,000 

Brief  description  of  each  of  these  areas  fol- 
lows below 

Scientific  research  project  support 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 161.715.761 

Estimate,  flscAl  year  1971 175,900,000 

Estimate,   fiscal  year  1972 367.800,000 

Bstlmaite.   fiscal   year   1973 340,000,000 

Funds  In  the  amount  of  •257.8  million  are 
included  In  the  budget  for  Scientific  Re- 
search Project  Support  It  Is  estimated  that 
5,300  grants  averaging  •48,000  will  be  award- 
ed to  about  450  Institutions  which  will  In- 
volve the  reseaj-ch  efforts  of  approximately 
7.700  faculty  scientists  and  about  7.200  grad- 
uate science  students 

This  program  provides  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fundamental  knowledge  in  all 
scientific  fields  and  disciplines  This  knowl- 
edge and  basic  capability  are  needed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  growing  technologically- 
based  society 

The  increase  of  •81,900,000  over  fiscal  year 
1971  requested  for  Scientific  Research  Proj- 
ect Support  win  pea-mlt  the  FoundaUon  to 
provide  strong  support  for  the  Nation's  core 
program  of  scientific  research  Including  bio- 
logical, physical  and  environmental  research, 
and  research  on  man,  his  societies,  and  the 
Institutions  created  by  him  New  Initiatives. 
In  selected  areas  where  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  can  lead  to  opportunities  for 
solution  of  social,  environmental,  and  engi- 
neering problems,  will  utilize  about  ^27 
mlillon. 

In  addition,  about  ^40.0  million  is  allo- 
cated to  Increase  the  NSF  share  of  Federal 
support  for  fundamental  research  This  will 
permit  NSF  to  support  Important  research 
no  longer  supported  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies because  of  changes  In  protrram  priori- 
ties NSF  estimates  that  fundamental  re- 
search efforts  totaling  more  than  •100  mil- 
lion will  have  been  dropped  by  other  Federal 
agencies  due  to  mission  relevancy  conslder- 
suons  by  the  end  of  FY  1973  The  -scientists 
Involved  In  these  efforts  are  turnlnR  to  NSF 
for  support  and  thus  far  the  agency  has  been 
provided  with  only  •lo  million  to  meet  these 
growing  requirements  Many  of  the  Investi- 
gators no  longer  being  supported  by  these 
agencies  are  extremely  well  qualified  and  can 
be  productive  in  nondefense  nonspaoe  areas 
which  are  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation    Increases  are  also  provided  for 


the  National  Magnet  Laboratory  (•i.g  mil- 
lion) and  the  Materials  Research  Interdis- 
ciplinary Laboratories  (•12  8  million)  which 
have  previously  been  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Within  the  sub-actlvltles  of  this  pro- 
gram, preferential  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  Increasing  fundamental  research  in  the 
biological  sciences,  engineering,  chemistry, 
oceanography,  and  the  social  sciences  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  In  the  biolog- 
ical sciences  to  biology  of  human  cells,  to 
broaden  our  understanding  of  diseases,  ge- 
netic damage,  and  fundiunental  life  proc- 
esses Physics  research  funding  Is  t>elng  in- 
creased, principally  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional operating  cost  requirements  of  new 
facilities  such  a£  the  Indiana  cyclotron,  and 
for  the  Increasing  number  of  physics  Investi- 
gators turning  to  NSF  for  support  as  other 
agencies  redirect  their  research  programs  In 
the  social  sciences,  emphasis  will  t>e  given 
to  the  study  of  the  basic  factors  underly- 
ing social  change  and  economic  productivity, 
and  to  social  science  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis. Engineering  research  will  stress  work 
on  superhard  materials  and  material  process- 
ing, area£  In  which  the  United  States  a^j- 
pear  to  be  falling  behind  the  technological 
achievements  of  other  nations,  bio-medlcal 
materials;  and  the  effects  of  wind  and  other 
natural  phenomena  on  buildings  and  struc- 
tures Chemistry  research  will  emphasize 
analysis  and  Instrumentation  techniques 
In  the  areas  of  molecular  processes  and  con- 
figuration, chemical  dynamics,  and  enzymes 
Oceanography  re8e«irch  projects  will  con- 
centrate on  ocean  dynamics,  currents,  sa- 
linity and  ocean  ecology. 

Specialized  research  facilities  and  equipment 

Actual,  fiscal  year   1970 •6.504.411 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 5,800.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1973 6,800.000 

Committee   estimate,    fiscal   year 

1973    36.000,000 

The  Foundation  also  makes  grants  to  In- 
stitutions for  Specialized  Research  Facili- 
ties and  Equipment  required  to  conduct  ad- 
vanced scientific  Investigations  Foundation 
support  Is  provided  m  those  instances  where 
a  special  Item  of  equipment  or  a  research  fa- 
cility Is  required  lo  permit  scientists  to  con- 
duct highly  advanced  research  Often  such 
equipment  or  facilities  are  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  an  Institution  to  procure  or  sup- 
port Although  cost-sharing  is  not  manda- 
tory, experience  shows  that  the  Institutions 
provide  a  significant  share  of  the  cost  of 
most  of  the  items  supported  under  this  pro- 
gram The  proposed  budget  for  this  activity 
will  permit  the  Foundation  to  help  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of 
research  instruments  and  equipment  such  as 
mass  spectrometers,  electron  microscopes, 
.seismic  recording  equipment  and  accessories. 
X-ray  crystal lographlc   equipment 

National  and  special  research  pro-ams 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 •39.064.163 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971.. 82  900  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1973 166.600  000 

Committee  estlnaate,  fiscal  year 

1973 309.000.000 

These  programs  are  established  when  a 
coordinated  national  research  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  a  particular  set  of  research 
objectives,  when  the  research  requires  Inter- 
national cooperation,  when  a  project  requires 
an  unusual  amount  of  management,  or  when 
a  major  coordinated  research  effort  has  a 
high  probability  of  contributing  to  the  so- 
lution of  pressing  social  and  environmental 
problems  A  brief  summary  of  each  of  these 
programs  appears  in  the  paragraptis  that 
follow : 

An  amount  of  •10.000.000  Is  Included  for 
the  International  Biological  Program  The 
Foundation  Is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  US  partlclnatlon  In  this  International 
rasearch  effort,  which  is  designed  to  greatly 


expand  our  understanding  of  ennrocimental 
Influences  on  plants  and  iLninrJn  tacludlng 
man.  The  principal  emphasis  of  the  Founda- 
tion-supported IBP  research  to  date  has  been 
on  studies  of  large-scale  ecosystecns — th« 
total  complex  of  living  and  non-living  com- 
ponents within  a  unit  of  the  landscape.  More 
than  80  senior  scientists  from  20  states  repre- 
senting about  30  Institutions  and  Federal 
agencies,  are  already  participating  in  the 
Grasslands  Blome  Study,  and  ecosystem  re- 
search study  taking  place  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  The  Deciduous  Forest  Blome  Proj- 
ect, studying  the  ecology  of  the  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  will  be  intensified. 
Increased  emphasis  wUl  be  given  to  blome 
studies  of  coniferous  forest,  desert,  and  tun- 
dra areas.  The  Tundra  Research  will  l>e  coor- 
dinated with  the  U,S  Arctic  Research  pro- 
gram. 

An  amount  of  •2.600,000  Is  Included  for  the 
Global  Atmospheric  Research  Program 
lOARPi  This  Is  an  International  research 
effort  designed  to  improve  the  capabllltlea 
of  making  long-range  weather  predictions. 
The  major  part  of  the  funds  propoaed  for 
FY  1972  will  be  used  for  research  projects 
dealing  with  the  anaJyals  of  da.ta  collected 
during  the  Barbados  Oceanographlc  and  Me- 
teorological Experimental  (BOMEZ).  trade 
wind  inversion,  and  boundary  layer  experi- 
ments Planning  will  begin  for  a  tropical  At- 
lantic experiment 

NSF  Is  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
iIDOE).  and  an  amount  of  •20,000,000  U 
requested  for  the  tota^  US  effort  In  the 
IDOE  The  purpoee  of  the  IDOE  is  to  ac- 
celerate the  understanding  of  the  oceans 
and  to  encourage  and  enable  nations,  co- 
oi>eratlvely,  to  make  wise  use  of  the  ocean 
environment  to  better  utilize  ocean  resources. 
In  FY  1972.  research  projects  funded  under 
the  IDOE  will  be  focused  on  environmental 
quality,  environmental  forecasting,  and 
seabed  assessment. 

An  amount  of  •8.500,000  Is  Included  for  the 
Ocean  Sediment  Coring  Program  Studies  of 
core  samples  of  sediment  layers  underlying 
the  deep  seas,  obtained  under  this  program, 
have  confirmed  theories  on  sea  floor  spread- 
ing and  continental  drift  Other  geological 
facts  of  worldwide  significance  are  becoming 
evident;  for  example,  the  Northwest  Pacific 
appears  to  comprise  a  remnant  of  the  old- 
est ocean  extant  In  FT  1973,  expanded  oper- 
ational capwhlimes  will  include  the  employ- 
ment of  a  recently  developed  bore-hole  re- 
entry system  Also  precise  surveying  of  some 
drill  sites  will  allow  correlation  of  core  sam- 
ples with  geophysical  data  from  tfce  same 
area. 

NSF  Is  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  the 
Arctic  Research  Program  The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  acquire  the  environmental 
data  and  scientific  understanding  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  complex  interrelationships  of 
man  and  his  activities  with  the  Arctic  en- 
vironment. An  amount  of  •3,500,000  Is  In- 
cluded for  this  program  In  FY  1972,  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  research  efforts  on  the 
effects  of  man's  Intrusion  into  the  Arctic 
ecosystem  and  the  problems  of  coping  with 
sea  Ice,  penna-froet,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  harsh  Arctic  environment 

NSF  Is  also  the  principal  Federal  agency 
for  the  development,  coordination,  and  man- 
agement of  all  US  scientific  actlvlOes  in 
Antarctica  The  objectives  of  this  program 
are  to  encourage  the  peaceful  development  ot 
Antarctica  through  scientific  research:  to  ad- 
vance international  scientific  cooperation:  to 
improve  environmental  monitoring  and  pre- 
diction: to  promote  the  free  exchange  of  sci- 
entific personnel  in  Antarctic  research;  and 
to  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion data,  and  results  of  Antarctic  research 
work  An  amount  of  •26,800.000  is  proDC«>ed 
for  support  of  this  program  This  Includes 
•  19  3  minion  to  fund  logistic  support  to  be 
provided     by    the    Department    of    Defense 
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(Itevy) .  Logistics  support  waa  funded  in  prior 
y*»n  by  th«  Department  of  Defenje  Tbe 
Da|»rtinent  of  Transportation  t  Coast  Ouard  i 
wUl  continue  to  budget  for  and  provide  ice- 
breakers !n  support  of  tiie  resupply  program 
at  McMurdo  and  Palmer  Stations  In  n 
197a. 

During  FT  1871,  NHF  grouped  together 
ocoanographlc  >blp  operations  and  related 
oceanographlc  facilities  support  from  other 
NSF  programs  under  the  support  heading 
entitled  Oceanographlc  Research  Operations 
and  facilities.  The  amount  of  •14.300,000 
requested  for  this  activity  In  FT  1973,  In- 
cludes funds  to  construct  one  replacement 
oceanograpblc  vessel  and  to  develop  a  joint 
OG«anographlc  laboratory  system  to  provide 
for  more  effective  utilization  and  manage- 
ment of  academic  oceanographlc  facilities 
During  PY  1971,  NSF  brought  together 
under  the  heading  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs  i  RA>fN  several  major  coor- 
dinated research  efforts  aimed  at  selected 
environmental,  social,  and  tedinologlcal 
problems.  The  objecUves  of  this  effort  are 
to  focus  and  stimulate  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  msjor  national, 
regional,  and  local  problems:  to  increase 
societal  benefits  from  research:  to  exploit 
scientific  and  technological  opportunities: 
and  to  advance  national  economic  produc- 
tivity The  major  ongoing  research  efforts 
which  were  brought  together  to  form  RAKN 
Included  Weather  ModlflcaUon;  Earthquake 
Engineering;  Interdisciplinary  Research  Rele- 
vant to  Problems  of  Our  Society  1IRPO6); 
and  a  number  of  other  concentrated  research 
efforts,  formerly  funded  under  Scientific 
Research  Project  Support 

The  National  Science  Foundation  s  program 
of  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN)  Is  a  major  effort  In  helping  focus 
the  science  resources  of  the  Nation  on  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  other  problems  of 
concern  to  society. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare considers  the  objectives  and  the  research 
proposed  under  RANN  as  being  vital  to  the 
national  Interest.  The  program  Is  designed  to 
focus  the  presently  available  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  the  development  of  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  national  concern  as  well  as  to  identify 
and  support  new  fundamental  investigations 
essential  to  add  to  the  base  of  fundamental 
knowledge  requlr«d  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems.  The  cooamlttee  U  convinced  that 
tbe  NSP  has  a  unique  capability  to  focus 
both  basic  and  applied  research  efforts  on 
selected  problems  and  that  full  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  capability 

The  committee  beUeves.  further,  that  the 
provisions  made  by  N8F  for  the  active  par- 
tlclpauon  of  other  agencies  in  the  planning 
and  e«ecuUon  stages  of  RANN  research  ef- 
foru,  together  with  other  exlsung  and 
planned  arrangements  for  interagency  co- 
operaUon,  to  coordinate  RANN  research  pro- 
grams with  the  action  program  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  will  insure  that  the  re- 
search efforts  supported  by  NSP  under  RANN 
augment  and  do  not  duplicate  those  of  other 
agencies. 

National  research  centers 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 $27.  CM.  303 

Estimate,  fiscal  year   1971 36.  800  OOO 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1973 40.300.000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal  year 

'^"^    50.000.000 

The  NSP  provides  support  for  the  develop- 
meot  and  operation  of  five  National  Research 
Centers  which  have  been  astabliahed  to  meet 
nauonal  needs  for  research  in  specific  areas 
of  science  Those  areas  require  facilities, 
equipment,  staffing,  and  operational  support 
beyond  the  capabihtles  of  pr.vate  institutions 
and  which  could  not  appropriately  be  pro- 
vided a  slQgle  institution  These  centers  are 
operated  and  managed  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations or  universities  under  contract  with 


the  NHP.  A  brief  summary  of  each  of  these 
centers  follows. 

Pundli^  In  the  amount  of  M.OOO.OOO  Is  re- 
quested for  the  Areclbo  Observatory,  a  ra- 
dio radar  astronomy  and  aerooomy  facility 
located  In  Puerto  Rloo  The  Foundation  as- 
sumed management  pesponsiblUty  for  this 
observatory  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
la  October  190B  The  .'eq ueaj'.ed  funding  In- 
cludes •  1,800.000  to  be  added  to  the  •3.800.- 
000  requested  In  PY  l«71  for  resurfacing  the 
1,000-foot  antenna,  to  greatly  increase  us 
usefulness  as  a  research  Instrument.  Also  In- 
cluded Is  a  total  of  *3 JOOOOO  for  the  support 
of  scientific  .-esearch  operations  and  main- 
tenance and  administration  of  the  observa- 
tory 

An  amount  of  •7.700.000  Is  requested  for 
the  Kltt  Peak  National  Obeervatory  an  opti- 
cal astronomy  observatory  atop  8,875-foot 
Kltt  Peak.  In  Pima  County,  Arlaona  The  re- 
quested funding  Includes  a  total  of  •7.176.- 
000  for  continued  support  of  stellar,  solar, 
and  planetray  astronomy  research  activities, 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ob- 
servatory research  instruments  and  physical 
plant,  and  for  administrative  activities  Also 
included  U  •546,000  for  construction  of  a  dlf- 
fracUon  grating  ruling  facility  beneath  the 
existing  Tucson  headquarters  building  and 
a  small  observatory  building  to  house  a  13- 
tnch  Schult-Belton  Schmidt  telescope 

An  amount  of  •3.500,000  is  requested  foe 
the  Cerro  Tololo,  Inter-Amsrtcan  Observa- 
tory, an  optical  astronomy  obaorvatory  which 
is  under  development  In  the  Andes,  about 
360  miles  north  of  Santiago,  Chile  The  re- 
quested funding  includes  gS.OO*  000  foe  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  activities  In  stellar 
and  planetary  astronomy  and  for  the  costs  of 
obeervatory  operations,  maintenance,  and 
administration  Also  Included  Is  an  amount 
of  •404  000  for  oontlnued  site  development. 
Improving  the  mountain  road,  adding  one 
wing  each  to  the  La  Serena  Office  and  the 
technicians'  dormitory  to  provide  needed 
space  for  visiting  aclentlsu.  and  some  ad- 
vanced planning  for  future  buildings  and 
facilities. 

The  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory (NRAOl  win  require  an  estimated 
•7.000.000  in  PT  1973  NRAO  provides  very 
advanced  radio  astronomy  instrumenu  lor 
use  by  research  astronomers  to  detect,  meas- 
ure, and  Identify  radio  waves  which  come 
from  many  objects  in  outer  space.  The  re- 
quested funding  will  provide  for  conUnued 
direct  support  of  research  projects  in  radio 
astronomy:  continued  Improvement  of  the 
performance  of  existing  telescopes  through 
the  development  of  improved  and  increas- 
ingly advanced  auxlUary  electronic  Instru- 
mentation for  use  with  the  research  tele- 
scopes, and  operation,  maintenance,  and 
administration  of  the  observatory. 

NSP  la  requesting  an  amount  of  •ig. 000.000 
for  the  NaUonal  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search iNCAR),  at  Boulder,  Colorado  The 
requested  funding  wiu  permit  NCAR  staff 
sclentuts  and  visiting  researchers  to  con- 
tinue to  attack  scientific  problems  that  pre- 
sent Important  obstacles  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  earths  atmosphere  The 
amount  requested  includes  funding  for  scien- 
tific support  provided  directly  by  NCAR. 
which.  In  turn.  Includes  the  computer  for 
NCARs  high  priority  atmospheric  modeling 
programs  An  amount  of  ^700.000  is  included 
for  restoraUon  of  the  roof  of  NCARs  per- 
manent laboratory,  an  amount  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  recovered  from  the  architect  and 
the  general  contractor  through  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

Computing  activities  in  education  and 
research 

Actual   fiscal  year  1970 •18.918  5«5 

Estimate   fiscal  yeai-  1971 16.  000.  000 

E^stlmate.  fiscal  year  1973 17,  500.  000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal  7«ar 

1973 36.000.000 


This  program  Includes  research  to  develop 
a  national  base  of  computer  science  knowl- 
edge which  will  make  possible  Innovative  ap- 
proaches for  the  use  of  computers  in  educa- 
tion and  research 

In  PY  1973.  Increased  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  Computer  Innovation  In  Education. 
This  win  be  done  because  It  Is  believed  that. 
for  most  students  and  for  others  outside  of 
the  formal  education  system,  the  computer 
can  effectively  accomplish  selected  educa- 
tional functions  Por  example,  computer-as- 
sisted Instruction  has  the  potential  for 
reducing  the  learning  time  of  studenu  and 
for  the  rapid  assessment  of  Individual  per- 
formance levels,  and  numerous  other  factors 
which  can  increase  productivity  of  educa- 
tional systems. 

Science  information  activities 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970.. •11.433.279 

Estimate,    fiscal    year    1971 11.000.000 

E^stlmate.  fiscal  year  1973 9.800.000 

Oommlttee  estimate,  fiscal 

y«*'    1973.- 16.000.000 

The  program  within  thU  activity  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  exchange  of  science 
Information  through  the  development  otf 
Improved  Information  systems,  making  trans- 
lation of  foreign  science  publications  avail- 
able to  US  scientists,  and  the  conduct  of 
research  on  science  information  to  provide 
Improved  methods  and  techniques  The 
Science  Information  Exchange,  formerly 
funded  by  NSP.  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution 

IntematlonaJ  cooperative  scientific  activities 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 •1.713.436 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971. 3.20o!ooo 

Estimate,  fiscal   year   1972 4.000.000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal 

ysar    1973 „     9.000.000 

This  program  will  enable  the  Foundation 
to  Increase  its  support  of  International  co- 
operative scientific  activities  These  activi- 
ties Include  facilitation  of  US  participation 
in  Important  science-oriented  organizations, 
encouragement  of  sclentlst-to-sclentlst  com- 
munication across  International  boundaries, 
and  professional  collaboration  between  U^s! 
and  foreign  scientists 

Interf^ovemmental  science  program 

Actual,  fiscal  year   1970 •480.960 

Estimate,  fiscal  yesur   1971 400.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year   1972 1.000.000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal 

year    1973. 3.000.000 

The  Intergovernmental  Science  Program 
for  PY  1973  will  enable  the  Foundation  to 
expand  its  efforts  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  governments  to  utilize  science  and 
technology  This  program  was  initiated  In 
PY  1969  as  a  planning  effort,  and  the  grantee 
organisations  (State  and  local  governmental 
units  and  their  regional  organizations,  leg- 
islatures, law  schools,  and  academic  and 
non-profit  organizations)  have  demonstrated 
their  Interest  In  the  program  by  Investing 
their  own  funds  In  an  amount  almost  equal 
to  the  NSP  support. 

Institutional  support  for  science 

Actual,  fiscal  year   1970.. •44.701.387 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 34.600.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1973 12.000,000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal  year 

1973    60,000.000 

rhls  activity  includes  two  programs,  the 
Science  Development  Program  and  Institu- 
tional Grants  for  Science 

NSP  proposes  to  discontinue  the  Science 
Development  Program  In  PY  1973  This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  significantly  upgp-ade  the 
quality  of  research  and  science  education 
programs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  NSP  believes  this 
program  has  largely  achieved  its  objectives 
However,  testimony  given  the  subcommittee 
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by  non-NSP  witnesses  as  well  as  many  state- 
ments and  letters  received  from  responsible 
members  of  the  academic  scientific  commu- 
nity provided  evidence  that  U5.  science  ca- 
pAblUUee.  would  be  seriously  ImpsUred  by  the 
discontinuation  of  the  NSP  Institutional  sci- 
ence development  programs 

NSP  has  proposed  that  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  Institutional  Orants  for  Science  be 
reduced  for  FT  1973  These  grants  assist  In- 
stitutions engaged  In  Federally  sponsored 
research  In  maintaining  flexibility  In  their 
science  programs  by  providing  a  limited 
amount  of  funds  for  local  discretionary  use. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  have  participated  In 
this  program  each  year  Universities  find  the 
funds  especially  valuable  for  small  research 
grants  to  new  Ph.  Ds  who  have  recently 
joined  their  faculties,  for  sununer  support  of 
research  by  graduate  students,  and  for  con- 
tinuance of  research  experiments  during 
lapses  In  outside  funding 

Science  education  support 

Actual,  fiscal  year   1970 •120.179.866 

EsUmate.  fiscal  year  1971 100.640,216 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1973 77.300,000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal  year 

1973     118.000,000 

NSP  proposed  to  curtail  lu  direct  student 
support  programs  In  PY  1973 

The  totAl  amount  proposed  for  Science 
Education  Support  In  PY  1973  is  •77.300,000. 
Including  •33,000,000  for  Student  Develop- 
ment, •36.800.000  for  Instructional  Personnel 
Development,  and  •38,600.000  for  Instruc- 
tional Program  Development  This  Is  ^33.- 
340  215  below  the  PY  1971  level 

NSP  Science  Education  programs  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  quality  of  science 
teaching  and  to  improve  the  course  curric- 
ulum for  science  sind  engineering  programs 
at  the  college  and  pre-college  levels  In  addi- 
tion through  fellowship  and  tralneeshlp  pro- 
grams. NSP  helpts  Insure  that  the  science 
manpower  requirements  of  the  nation  will  be 
met  NSP  proposes  to  make  reductions  In  Its 
PY  1972  Science  Education  program  amount- 
ing to  »33  J40J15  below  the  PY  1971  program 
level  of  »100.640J15  The  total  amount  pro- 
posed by  NSP  for  Science  Education  Support 
In  PY  1973  is  •77.300.000  Including  •32.000.- 
000  for  Student  Development.  •36.800,000  for 
Instructional  Persormel  Development,  and 
•28.600,000  for  Instructional  Program  Devel- 
opment. 

Planning  arid  policy  studies 

Actual,   fiscal   year   1970 •2,065   356 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 2.400,000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1972 2,700,000 

Committee   estimate,    fiscal    year 

1973    4,000,000 

Through  Its  Planning  and  Policy  Studies 
proimim  the  Foundation  Identifies  and 
analyzes  programs  and  science  F>ollcy  issues 
and  helps  provide  the  data  base  necessary 
for  science  program  planning 

The  PY  1972  budget  estimate  of  »2.700.000 
represents  a  •300.000  Increase  over  the  PY 
1971  level  A  net  decrease  of  »400.000  In  the 
amount  budgeted  for  Studies  of  Science  Re- 
sources refiecU  primarily  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  National  Register  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Personnel  In  its  present  form 
However.  »375.000  Is  requested  for  PY  1972 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  alternative 
mechanisms  for  obtaining  required  Informa- 
tion on  scientists  and  engineers 

Program  det<elopment  and  management 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 gig,  675.  7g6 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971. 31.  31  r  269 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1972 34.300.000 

Committee  estimate,  fiscal  year 

1973    36.000.000 

All  administrative  costs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Including  management 
of  the  various  program  activities  and  the  ex- 


ecutive direction  and  administrative  man- 
agement of  the  Foundation  are  included  In 
this  activity  The  amount  requested.  ^24,- 
300.000.  IB  3.9  percent  of  the  total  PY  1972 
agency  appropriation  request  of  •632.000.000 
and  Is  an  Increase  of  •3,888,731  over  the 
amount  planned  for  the  activity  In  PY  1971. 
Funds  requested  will  provide  for  an  average 
of  1.085  employees  The  proposed  Increase 
win  be  used  to  meet  additional  salary  re- 
quirements and  related  costs,  and  higher 
costs  for  equipment,  rents  and  communica- 
tions, supplies  and  materials,  and  printing. 
Scientific  activities  {special  foreign  currency 
program ) 

Actual,  fiscal  year  1970 ^3.  000.  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1971 3,000.000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1972 3.000.000 

Committee   estimate,   fiscal    year 

1973    7.000.000 

A  separate  appropriation  for  •3.000,000  for 
payment  in  foreign  currencies  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States  is 
requested  for  PY  1972.  These  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  support  of  scientific  research 
projecu,  the  collection,  translation  and  dis- 
semination of  foreign  scientific  publications: 
and  science  education  programs,  which  are 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  US.  and  the  par- 
ticipating excess  currency  country 

rv      ACTION    BT    THB    COMlfirm    ON    LABOR    AND 

PUBLIC   WXLTAMX 

A.    StrMMAST 

The  purpose  of  H.R  7960  as  amended  by  the 
oommlttee  Is  to  authorize  aptM-oprlatloas  to 
the  National  Scletioe  Pcxundatlon  tor  fiscal 
year  1972  In  the  amount  of  •703,516.216,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1973  In  the  amount  of  •900,- 
000.000  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  t^propnated.  and  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
termines to  be  m  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  •3.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  •7,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973 

B     ADDmON    TO    AtJTHOaiZAnON    AMOtrKT 
KXqtrZSTXD    (184. SIS. 218) 

The  PoundaUon  requested  •622.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1972  including  »3.000.000  of  excess 
foreign  currency  The  testimony  and  pre- 
pared statements  for  the  record  provided 
compelling  reasons  for  the  oommlttee  to 
recommend  that  the  Senate  authorize  an 
appropriation  to  the  National  Science  Fotm- 
datlon  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  •703.516.216. 
plus  •3,000.000  In  excess  foreign  currencies, 
and  •900.000.000  for  PY  1973  plus  ^7.000.000 
for  excess  foreign  currency  In  addition  the 
committee  recommends  mandatory  minimum 
support  requirements  for  the  Institutional 
sujjport  for  science  and  science  education 
progrrams.  TTiese  actions  are  dlsctissed  In 
the  following  paragraphs: 

;     Scientific    research    project    support    and 
the  dropout  problem 

The  Foundation  requested  •257,800,000  In 
fiscal  year  1972  for  Scientific  Research  Proj- 
ect Support  Tbia  was  an  Increase  of  •81.900.- 
000  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation 
level  for  this  activity.  TTie  Increase  provides 
•40.000.000  for  Important  fundamental  re- 
search projects  no  longer  funded  by  Depart- 
ment of  Dcifense.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  others:  ^27.300.000  for  new  re- 
search Initiatives  in  the  environmental,  so- 
cial, and  life  sciences  and  in  engineering:  and 
•  14.900.000  for  12  Materials  Research  Inter- 
disciplinary Laboratories  located  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  National  Magnet 
Laboratory  which  were  formerly  funded  by 
the  Depwirtment  of  Defense  The  Oommlttee 
believes  that  the  Increasee  proposed  by  the 
Foundation  for  new  research  tnltlatlvee  and 
the  amounts  for  the  12  Materials  Research 
Interdisciplinary  Laboratories  and  the  Na- 
tional Magnet  Laboratory  are  the  minimum 


amounts  that  should  be  provided  for  these 
programs.  The  cxxnmlttee  believes  that  the 
proposed  budget  does  not  adequately  pro- 
vide for  important  research  no  longer  funded 
by  mission  agencies. 

Since  fiscal  y«ar  1970,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  received  an  increasing  vcrt- 
ume  of  research  proposals  from  InveMtlgatars 
who  were  formerly  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdmlnlMratlon.  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  other  mission  agencies. 
ITiese  invewtigBtOTB  were  engaged  in  very  fun- 
damental research  efforts  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  mission  agencies  not  to  be 
sufficiently  mlBBlon -oriented  to  quaUfy  for 
suppon  under  the  criteria  estabUabed  for 
thelr  programs  On  November  19,  1969.  the 
Mintaiy  Procuremetrt  Authorlzatlcm  for  fiscal 
year  1970  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  PL  91-121  Section  203  of  that  law 
required  a  fundamexttal  change  In  the  ftmd- 
ing  of  research  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense This  section  limited  the  research  that 
could  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  projects  that  were  clearly  related 
to  defense  needs.  Although  tbls  requirement 
has  been  modified  somewhat,  the  grtddellnes 
incorporated  In  this  section,  which  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Mansfield 
Amendment",  have  as  a  matter  of  policy  been 
adopted  by  tSie  Department  of  Defense  and 
ottier  Federal  mission  agencies.  Increasingly 
these  agencies  are  concentratiz^  their  re- 
search support  in  those  areas  at  science  tbat 
can  be  Identified  as  mtaslon  related  and  have 
discontinued  their  support  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  htgb  quality  fundamental  research 
projects.  As  a  consequence,  many  scientists 
engaged  In  fundamenCal  research  at  academic 
Institutions  in  all  60  states  have  been  noti- 
fied that  support  for  their  research  efforts  is 
being  discontinued  or  dlmlnl^ied  and  ttiat 
they  Should  seek  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

From  te0Unx>ny  provided  by  the  National 
Science  7t)undatlon  witnesses  as  well  as  froca 
extensive  data  supplied  by  the  agency  on  this 
problem,  the  Committee  has  learned  ttiat  tbe 
Foundation  has  Identified  almost  •100.000,- 
000  In  fundamentSLl  research  projects  that 
will  have  been  dropped  by  the  mission  agen- 
cies by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  Tills  is  a 
cumulative  amount  and  represents  investi- 
gators who  have  been  notified  in  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  that  their  projects  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  current  grant 
period,  whlcb  In  most  instancee  will  occur 
In  the  lasK  part  of  fiscal  year  1971  or  In  fiscal 
year  1972 

A  state  by  state  survey  of  the  fundamental 
research  supjsort  being  dropped  by  mission 
agencies  during  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal  year 
1972  U  Included  In  the  following  table: 

Mission  agency  research  support  reduction* 

State  Amount 

Alabama •186.000 

Alaska 613.000 

Arizona 636.000 

Arkansas 10,000 

California 12.606,000 

Colorado 1,163,000 

Connecticut 2,146,000 

Delaware 102,000 

Florida 2.816,000 

Georgia 664.000 

Hawaii 239.000 

Idaho 35,000 

minols 3.364,000 

Indiana 494.000 

Iowa 787,000 

Kansas 77,000 

Kentucky 484.000 

Louisiana 173,000 

Maine    43,000 

Maryland    3,388,000 

Massachusetts 12,473,000 

Michigan 1   773,000 

Minnesota 836,000 

Mississippi 30,000 
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Miaaum  agency  reaearch  iupr>ort  reduction*—  designed  to  give  coUeges  and  univeniltlea  In-  Ptoundatlon    In«tttutton»l    Science    Develop- 

OonUnued  terdUclpllnary       problem -f^rnrused      research  ment  programs  are  eeaenllal  to  the  continued 

State                                              Amount  capabUltlea  Into  the  single  program  of  Re-  upgrading  of  academic   research  and  science 

Missouri    803.000  search  Applied,  to  National  Needa.  educaUon    of    universities    throughout    the 

MontanA 165.000  The   committee   views    the   objectives    and  United  States  and  that  much  remains  to  be 

Nebraska 100.000  Individual   problem-focused    research    efforts  done   In   this  area   In  order   to   ensure  con- 

^*'*<^*     349.000  proposed  under  RANN  as  being  vital  to  the  tlnued   excellence  of   the   programs  at  these 

New    RampahlT* 360.000  national    Interest    The   RANN   program   rep-  Institutions    and    continued    U.S     sclenunc 

New  Jersey 4.650.000  resents  a  specific   respoase   by   the   National  strength     Therefore,   the   committee   recom- 

N«w  Mexico 1.734.000  Science     Foundation     to     recommendations  mends  an  increase  of  J23.500.000  above  the 

New  York 7.  857.  000  made  by  this  committee,  as  well  as  by  other  amount  of  •13.000.000  included  In  the  Pound- 
North  Carolina 1.429.000  committees  of  Congress  which  have  purview  atlons  request  for  the  Institutional  Sup- 
North  D«kot« _ 40.000  over  National  Science  Foundation  programs.  port  for  Science  program,  for  a  total  author- 
Ohio  726.000  that  tJie  National  Science  Foundation   fully  Izatlon  of  J34.500.000  for  this  program 

Oklahoma 515.000  utilize    the     Nations    science    resources     in  4 .  Science  education  nivport 

Oregon    864,000  efforts  to  help  provide  the  scientific  basU  for          t^     =„      ^   .,                    .   ^   .Jl - 

Pennsylvania 2   668  000  solving  pressing  problems  of  society,  Includ-  ,^1^,^."°^^       t/"'^           /     ■^°°°**-^°' 

•  Rhode  Island -86  000  Ing  environmental  pollution    The  oommlttee  '^'  ^"°"       ''^".'ir,^"^''^  program.  This 

South  Carolina. 220  000  holds    tiie    view    that    problem -oriented    re-  "   ^  f^^f****  '^^  •23  300  000  from   the   fiscal 

south  Dakota. „. 376.  000  search  should,   where  feasible,  be  supported  'Vf.J:!!'  ^fl^^^l    T.  T',\       ,  '*h  "^  .'"' 

-Tennessee 563,000  by    appropriate    mission    agencies     However  ^*^'*'°^L '^%^J?''''''^^''°  h,'°  f  "^""P^*" 

Texas 2,183.000  the  coUTlttee  U  convince?  that  the  Nation  '^P^"^'*     P^°^''^*    ^^'^"^^^    ^PPo^' 

Dt*h 839,  000  must  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  f„f^'4°M    "^^.^n.^  ^     "^  n         <^^'" 

Vermont 3 10.  000  the  unique  capabllltles^NSF  to  focui  the  kh'^L?,"'"o'' ^ '"^^^    Foundation    Science 

Virginia 355  000  science  resources  of  the  Nation  on  selected  ^^^''T^^^ ^^r^n^^"^>.':t^,''T'', 

Washington 435.  000  problems  of  national  concern  and  that,  with  C.n"*'*-^!,^^?  S^ '^   °^  'fl f  "^?°' 

W^^''    ''ns^  agency  cooperation  and  partlclpat^n  in  these  ^«„^    Relieves    that    these    programs    have 

DSt^of'r;»i,Vmw; ,   i^S^  actlvlU«.   the   National   Science  Foundation  j^ad  a  very  beneficial  Impact  on  the  quality 

District  of   CdumbU. ^'^OOO  ^  °^»ke  a  significant  contribution   to  the  ^j  science  education  In  the  United  States 

Nation  s  efforts  to  resolve  environmental  and          —>,.. ,,,.     .^^.j    .o-T/^.on,<    . 

subtotal,    united    States 76.298.000  other  societal  problems    The  committee  be-  .7^X7'';?^^^?^^,^      p      '^t.           * 

l^»•el«n 114.000  Ueves.  further,  that  the  provisions  made  by  iVjl?^-^J,lT,t.Tr   ?  ^              "t"'**'!"", 'l' 

.»..  %i  .,        1  o  .           =_      J   ..        ..      .._  quest,  bringing  the  total  amount  authorized 

subtotal                                               -.   .,„  ^  f*  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  ^.  ,„,  science  education  support  for  FY  1972  to 

auoiot*!   76.413.000  tlve   participation   of   other   agencies   In    the  .ifvi-jiooiK    „r  .n»»,fi™  l^d.  ,k-  «       , 

Additional  projecu  being  dropped  planning  and  execution  stag«  of  RANN  re-  '9^  Ipp'oprlatlo^level  of^Ioo^  C^  ' 

by    mission    agencies,    not    yet  search   efforts,   together   with   other   existing  'SZi^PP^P''"'"" '"''*' ""^  •/,'^''2*''°^       .^ 

Identified  by  State  and   planned    aniingements    for    Interagency  .,.?^1*^!  ?1''^  '*'!  committee   based  on  the 

Department  of  Defense 15.000.000  cooperation.  Including  the  establishment  of  !^^°°?'""''**,h*'*"'°*',k    ^°^ '^f'^   ''^^^ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.     9.000.000  a  special  committee  within  the  OfBce  of  Scl-  '*7,„'°    P'"""^*  J°'    'P*    "^      ^t^'^r^,  ^ 

ence  and  Technology.  Chaired  by  Dr    Edward  i'^^l'^  u          ?r,    **^"ff'°'^     "^    ^'^    ^°''«^ 

Total 99,412.000  David.  Director.  Office  of  Science  and  Tech-  ^'t^    ^'  ''°"\<*  P'^'^^  ^"^ 

The    administration    hnrt^t    fnr    .h.    v.  °°^°^-    ">   coordinate   RANN    research    pro-  ^'  restoration  of  funds  for  practloil  scl- 

me    administration    budget    for    the    Na-  _._r.    „,,»,    ,^,„    a^ti^r,    r^rr^^^rr,.    ^f   .^Vh-,  ence  research  experiences  for  about  5.000  high 

tlonal  science  Foundation,   as  submitted  to  |^^, '^^I'l    'f/,     wi?  Insurf^t     he    re  "^ool    Juniors  aTd  seniors   during  the  sum- 

the   Congress,    provided    only    MO  000  000    to  '"*a«™l    agencies,    will    insure    that    the    re- 

meet    the    support    requirements    that    will  »**^'^  '°°'^  supported  by  the  National  Scl-  Additional    sunnort    for    In-the-laboratorv 

result     from  liese  other  agency  ■dropouts  "  «^«  I^^undatlon  under  RANN  augment  and  .^^h';'^'  ^ten^  for^lleee  s^^ 

The  Director  of  the  NatlonaTsclence  Founda-  ''°^°^  duplicate  those  of  other  agencies  '"^^^^L^Tu^^r'Tor^r^^^oS   teacher 

tlon.  in  testimony  given  to  the  subcommittee,  ^e^f  "^'^^ddre^ird^er  "t"^:  'Sli^  Instltl^^T^rN'Tuonal  ^?ence  F^unlluon 

stated  that  the  Foundation  experience  thus  "^^^  ^n^t^^lT^i^^.fL  II  .t^^^  '»  experimenting  with  a  number  of  new  ap- 

far  Indicates  that  a  minimum  of  75  percent  Pfo«i-am  In  fiscal  year  1972.  such  as  studies  ^roaches  such  as  teacher  nroerams  on  a  state- 

of    the    projects    being   discontinued    by    the  related  to  the  Nations  future  energy  require-  l\°^„^\^.'f^^"P^'^"^°'"''^^ 

mission  agencies  are  of  such  high  quality  as  ^{Z^^.'^tJnZ'Z'c^eJ^^^l^t  VZ  '^-^  ^  ^--"  -'"^e  faculty  members 

Sn^'^nfo  ""hle'^iXtfa^^i"  g  'Z^n  of  t^  OuU  cLT  1^'d  pa^^thl  ^eL^  -  -^-^^  ^^'^  educatlo^  through   the  Scl- 

porx    Many  or  tnese  projects  are  being  con-  „             reaulre«   that    NSF   h*    nermitt«i    tr,  e^*^  Faculty  Fellowships  program; 

ducted    by    research    teams    which    represent  vaiiey,    requires   that    Nur   be   f>ermltted    to          r~.     ^       ,              ..                                . .   , 

some  of  the  Snest  science  expertise  In  the  "^^^  ^"e  funding  commitments  required  to  The  development  of  new  course  materlaU. 
nation  Moreover  much  of  thrresearch  In-  '^^'■«  ^^elr  success  ReducUons  In  this  pro-  ^^f**  a^d  curricula  for  use  at  all  levels, 
volved  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  science  and  *™°^  °°^'*  Jeopardize  the  effectlveneas  of  The  committee  supports  the  new  Inltla- 
Its  termination  could  result  In  a  serious  dls-  ^^'^  Important  research  undertakings,  espe-  tJves  under  the  College  Science  Improvement 
ruptlon  In  the  nations  progress  in  the  basic  clally  since  a  large  percentage  of  the  program  Program  (COSIP)  program,  which  has  the 
sciences  The  committee  therefore  believes  Involves  the  bringing  together  of  research  potential  of  aiding  some  of  86  or  so  long- 
that  there  Is  at  least  a  M5  OOOOOO  deficit  In  '**™*  ^'^  required  equipment  and  facilities  neglected   Institutions 

the  amount  requested  by  the  administration  '"^  "'^  development  of  special  Institutional  c.    committxi  /imendments  to  h  r    7»so 

for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year   1973  and  has  *=^*^,"1,"*1  ^  ™°"°''  ^^'^  '"*i°'"  "ocletaUy-  ^h^  Committee  has  amended  H  R    7960  by 

amended  H  R   7960  accordingly  to  provide  for  onen«^  efforts  striking   all   after    the   enacting   clause,   and 

the  funding  necessary  to  meet  this  Important  The  committee  also  believes  that  the  Foun-  substituting    therefor     the     language    of    S 

research  requirement,  daUon    and    the    Congress   should    have    the  1968.  as  amended    S    1968    as  amended    pro- 

2.    Supvort    0/    research    on    environmental  ««"'>lllty  to  permit  NSF  to  make  prompt  and  vlded  for  a  total  authorization  of  $706,516,315 

tecnnological.   social,    and  other   problem*  '^f?i"^*'*    science    r«»ponses    to    emerging  f^r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  In- 

o/.ort«tv  5^1                     national     concern,     as     they  eluding  $3,000  000  In  excess  foreign  currency 

The  National  Science  Foundation  requested  '■^^  committe..      th»r*ro«,      ^^,^mn,.nrt.  "  ^^  provides  for  specific  lower  limitations 

•81  000  000  for  Research  Applied  to  National  thifthe  ?T^^nt  of^l  m.lll^T^di  ?°  "^^  amounts  of  money  to  be  obligated  for 

Needs    ( RANN  >     This   pn^m   represents   a  in  the  n^  b^et  L/  ^Is  ^r^^^  atf  I°f^"^"onal  Support  for  Science  and  Science 

major    effort    on    the    parT  of    the    National  thoJJ^^d  t^t  no  ^rtflr^r^ti^n  o^  ^'"^'"="^  Support  programs 

Sclince  Foundation  to  help  focus  the  science  f^^S^S^Tclu^  m  t^  autho^i.^,or>^  '^°  '*^*  "^"'  '^"  '^*  '^«^°'  '^*"''"y  ''P- 

resources   of   the   Nation   on   environmental.  ^^^  Included  In  the  authorization  leg-  proprlated  may  be  less  than  »703.516.215  (ex- 

technological,  social,  and  other  problems  of  elusive  of  excess  foreign  currency)  the  Dl- 
concern  to  society  Through  Its  long  expen-  •^  l''**titutional  nipport  for  science  rector  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
ence  with  support  of  problem-oriented  re-  The  Foundation  requested  $13,000,000  for  "**  authorized  by  S  1968.  as  amended,  to  re- 
search, the  National  Science  Foundation  this  program  activity  This  amount  was  en-  duce  ratably  the  specific  amounts  for  the  In- 
found  It  necessary  to  bring  together  Its  prob-  tlrely  for  the  program  of  InstltuUonal  Grants  »tltutlonal  Support  for  Science  and  Science 
lem-focuaed  efforts  under  a  single  coordinated  for  Science,  and  the  program  of  Institutional  Education  support  programs  This  provision 
and  centrally  managed  program  Therefore.  Science  Development  was  recommended  to  ^^'^  provide  the  Director  with  needed  flex- 
midway  In  fiscal  year  1971.  the  National  be  discontinued.  Ihlllty  to  make  adjustments  In  program  al- 
Sclence  Foundation  merged  Its  programs  of  The  committee  Is  concerned  regarding  the  locations  as  necessitated  by  appropriation 
Earthquake  Engineering.  Enzyme  Engineer-  termination  of  the  Foundation's  Institutional  action  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  insure  that 
mg.  Weather  Modification.  Interdisciplinary  Science  Development  program  The  state-  the  adjustments  are  made  equitably  In  com- 
Research  Relevant  to  Problems  of  Our  ments  and  letters  provided  the  subcom-  pllance  wtth  the  intent  of  the  Committee's 
Society,  and  institutional  program  support  mlttee    indicate    that   the   National   Science  action,  in  increasing  the  Science  Education 
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and  InstltuUonal  Science  Development  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  Director's  fund  for  offlclal 
reception  and  representation  expenses  was 
authorized  not  to  exceed  $7,500.  It  bad  been 
$3,500  In  recent  years 

A  second  year  authorisation  of  Ji907.000.- 
000.  including  87.000.000  In  excess  foreign 
currencies,  was  provided  by  8  1968.  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  The  same  lower  limits  for  Institutional 
Support  for  Science  and  Science  Education 
Support  programs  were  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973  as  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972  No  provisions  for 
reduction  of  those  lower  limits  for  fiscal  year 
1973  were  Included 

The  complete  text  of  the  Senate  subMltute 
amendment  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled ,  Than  this  Aot 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  of  1972  " 

Sec  3  lai  There  Is  heret>y  aut^iorlzed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  NaiuonaJ  Science 
Poundfktlon  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
powers  and  dutilee  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  and 
under  title  IX  of  the  NatlonaJ  Defense  Edu- 
caUon Act  of  1958.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  $700,- 
516.313  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  $600,000,000  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year 

(b)  Of  the  sums  approipiiaited  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  thJs  section  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  nort  less  than  $34,500,000  ebali  be  avail- 
able only  for  Instatutlonal  support  for  sci- 
ence; and 

(3)  not  less  than  $104,316,215  shall  be 
avallal^le  only  for  science  edixxbtlon  support. 

If  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  leas  than 
$708,516,215  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  reduce 
ratably  the  amounts  set  aside  under  ciausee 
( 1 )  and  (3)  of  this  siubsectlon. 

Sbc  3,  Appropriations  m*de  piuvuant  to 
auUiorlty  provided  In  sectloos  1  and  5  shall 
remain  avallalble  for  obHgaitlon.  for  expend! - 
ttire.  or  for  otbllgataon  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  pertods  as  may  be  i^jeclfled 
In   Acts  making  suoh  (appropriations. 

Sec  4  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Aot  may  be  used,  biu  not  to  exceed 
$7,500  tor  offlolal  reception  and  representa- 
Uon  expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authortty 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  I^jun- 
datlon.  and  his  derterml nation  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  ofBcers 
of  the  Government 

Skc  5  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  3  hereof  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3.000  000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1972.  and  $7,000,000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  for  expenses  of  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
Sutes  to  be  paid  for  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States 

D.  AUTHOaiZATION  FOB   a    TKAM 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  provide  NSP  authorHsatlons  on  at 
least  a  biennial  basis  It  is  essential  that  NSP 
be  permitted  to  program  its  activities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  stability  and 
continuity  of  science  support  programs  which 
are  central  to  the  continued  health  of  Amer- 
ican science.  In  addition,  such  an  extended 
authorization  would  greatly  assist  the  aca- 
demic institutions  and  other  organizations 
which  participate  in  Foundation  programs 
by  providing  them  with  a  more  firm  basis 
for  future  program  planning. 


Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
$703il6,216  be  authorized  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  Appropriation  and  $3,000,000 
for  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Appropria- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1973  and  that  the  amount 
of  $900,000,000  be  authorized  for  the  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  Appropriation  and  $7,000.- 

000  for  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Appro- 
priation in  fiscal  year  1973 

T.  coMifrrm  vixws 

TTie  committee  is  deeply  concerned  by  the 
sharp  reductions  proposed  by  N8F  In  the 
Science  Education  Support  and  Institutional 
Support  for  Science  programs.  The  commit- 
tee also  considers  the  allowance  of  $40  mil- 
lion provided  within  Scientific  Research 
Project  Support  to  offset  reductions  of  at 
least  $100  million  In  fundamental  research 
support  by  mission -oriented  agencies  to  be 
an  unrealistlcally  low  Increase.  The  added 
$35  million  for  the  support  of  fundamental 
research  being  dropped  by  mlsslon-orlented 
agencies  is  a  minimum  to  insure  continua- 
tion of  the  most  meritorious  projects.  The 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  remain  scien- 
tifically strong,  to  resolve  some  of  its  most 
pressing  environmental,  technological,  and 
other  societal  problems,  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  healthy  economy,  and  to  provide  Jobs 
for  Its  people  and  markets  for  Its  products 
depends  on  the  continued  advancement  of 
our  science  and  technology.  These  advances. 
over  the  long  term,  are  under-pinned  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  support  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  which  con- 
tinually expand  our  scientific  understanding. 

The  committee  fully  appreciates  the 
reasons  why  mlsslon-orlented  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Defense,  tfae  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  are  con- 
centrating their  resources  on  activities  that 
are  clearly  and  directly  mission  relevant  and 
why  NSP  Is  being  called  upon  to  undertake  a 
larger  share  of  the  Federal  support  for  re- 
search in  the  basic  sciences  The  committee 
believes  that  It  is  appropriate  for  NSP  to 
asBume  a  larger  role  in  the  total  Pederai  sup- 
port of  science  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of 
ltd  enabling  legislation. 

The  oommlttee  strongly  endorsee  the 
Foundation's  actions  in  pulling  together  Its 
major  problem-foctised  researcfc  efforts  in  a 
coordinated  and  centrally  managed  program 
of     Research     Applied     to     NatlonaJ     Needs 

1  RANN  I  The  committee  has.  In  recent  years, 
encouraged  NEF  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  marahalllng  the  resources  of  science  to 
help  resolve  some  of  the  pressing  environ- 
mental, technological,  and  social  problems 
facing  the  nation  Our  ability  to  find  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  hinges  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  extent  to  which  we  apply  the 
nation's  sclenoe  capabilities  to  the  complex 
array  of  factors  whlcti  underlie  and  give  rise 
to  these  problems. 

After  evaluating  the  testlnu>ny  ooncemlng 
the  NSF  proposal  to  reduce  Its  Science  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Institutional  Support  for  Science 
programs,  the  oommlttee  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  continuing  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  science  education  programs 
being  offered  by  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  colleges 
and  unlveraittes  to  conduct  advanced  re- 
search pro-ams.  The  testimony  of  witnesses 
from  the  academic  oommunlty  and  cor- 
respondence received  from  science  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  Indicate  that  it 
Is  important  for  NSP  to  continue  to  support 
the  science  education  and  Institutional  pro- 
grams, suoh  as  tihe  Student  Science  Training 
Prognun  for  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents, the  Undergraduate  Research  Partic- 
ipation Program,  and  the  Ins^ttutional  Sci- 
ence Deve4opmsnt  program,  which  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  sdenoe 
education  and  research  jxvjgrams  in  our  aca- 
demic institutions. 


The  committee  believes  that  the  Sclenoe 
Bducation  and  Lnstitutlonsa  Suppwrt  pro- 
grams proposed  to  be  phased  out  or  termi- 
nated by  NSP  In  fiscal  year  1972  have  made 
important  contrtbutions  to  tbe  lmp«n-ement 
of  sclenoe  education  in  the  U.S,  CHer  the 
long  term,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  science  and  engineering  professionals  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  technologically  based 
society.  Consequently,  the  committee  does 
not  bebeve  that  it  would  be  m  the  best  mter- 
eet  of  the  nation  to  make  preclpltouB  reduc- 
tions In  the  science  education  ad  Institu- 
tional science  support  programs  of  NSP  In 
order  to  compensate  for  short-term  fluctua- 
tions In  the  employment  market 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  essential 
that  NSP  be  allowed  flexibility  to  adjust  its 
programs  to  meet  changing  science  require- 
ments Historl  dally.  NSP  has  kept  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress  fully 
Informed  of  transfers  of  funxls  between 
major  program  activities.  In  vlev  of  NST's 
record  In  this  regard  and  of  the  proven  need 
to  permit  NSF  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
changing  requirements  for  science  support, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  NSP  author- 
ization for  tlie  Salaries  and  Expenses  shcmld 
be  made  as  a  single  amount,  as  in  previous 
years,  subject  only  to  tbe  specifications 
regarding  support  that  mtist  be  provided  for 
the  Science  Bduoatlon  and  Institutional 
Support  for  Science  Programs,  as  stated  In 
the  body  of  the  report. 

The  committee  believes  that  stability  of 
support  for  U.S  science  can  t)e  Improved  by 
providing  NSP  authorizations  on  a  l>lennlal 
basis.  Such  action  will  greatly  facilitate  tbe 
planning  and  execution  of  prograoM  by  the 
agency  and  It  will  enable  recipients  of 
Foundation  support  to  plan  their  programs 
In  a  more  orderly  manner 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
groased  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PROHIBITION  OP  HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECTS  ON  THE  MIDDLE 
SNAKE    RIVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  488)  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  hydoeleotric  projects  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
at  any  time  before  September  30.  1978. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  S.  488,  a  bill  declaring  a  mora- 
torium against  dam  construction  on  the 
Hells  Canyon  section  of  the  Snake  River. 
This  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Jordan 
and  myself,  would  prevent  the  licensing 
of  any  hydroelectric  projects  on  this 
magnificent  Hells  Ctmyon  stretch  of  the 
Snake  River  for  a  7-year  period.  It  •would 
give  us  an  opportimlty  to  complete  the 
studies  necessary  to  determine  the  high- 
est public  use  for  this  section  of  the 
Snake  River. 

The  Senate  has  considered  this  bill 
before.  Extensive  hearings  on  S.  488 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTairs  In  February  1970. 
It  wsis  passed  by  voice  vote  last  year 
Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Represait- 
atives  did  not  take  action  on  the  bill. 
Rein'troduced  this  year,  the  bill  has  the 
support  of  both  Senators  from  Idaho. 
Governor  Cecil  ABdrus  of  Idaho,  and  the 
unanimous  backing  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs. 
The  administration  also  endorses  this 
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moratorium  bill.  As  a  measure  that  has 
already  received,  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  again  approve  It. 

I  should  state,  at  the  beginning,  that 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  section  of 
the  Snake  River,  a  magniflcent  stretch 
of  gushing  water  pcissing  through  the 
deepest  canyon  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent— appropriately  Icnown  as  Hells 
Canyon — shoxild  be  preserved  in  its  nat- 
ural free- flowing  state.  I  have  held  this 
belief  for  a  long  time 

Others  in  Idaho  believe  that  the  Hells 
Canyon  stretch  of  the  Snake  River  should 
be  used  for  power  generation:  still  others 
see  a  potential  for  upstream  irrigation. 

On  February  23.  1971.  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  Examiner  William  C  Levy 
recommended  that  two  dams  be  licensed 
by  the  Commission  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
stretch  of  the  Middle  Snake — the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Dam  which  would  be  550  feet 
high  and  would  create  a  6.350  acre  reser- 
voir 34  3  miles  long,  and  the  Mountain 
Sheep  Dam  which  would  be  275  feet  high 
and  would  back  up  a  reservoir  extending 
20  5  miles  upstream. 

Although  Examiner  Levy  recom- 
mended that  construction  of  these  dams 
not  l)egin  before  September  of  1975.  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  follow  this  recom- 
mendation We  are  continually  reminded 
that  the  United  States  suffers  from  an 
electric  power  crisis  that  can  only  be 
met  by  getting  on  with  the  construction 
of  new  power  generation  facilities  of 
every  type,  including  hydroelectric  dams 
In  light  of  this  pressure.  I  believe  there 
Is  real  danger  that  the  FPC  may  Issue 
a  license  for  immediate  construction  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  and  Mountain  Sheep 
Dams  If  we  are  to  prevent  this  preemp- 
tion of  the  river,  we  need  a  moratorium 
on  the  PPC's  licensing  authority 

The  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
moratorium  is  to  allow  time  for  comple- 
tion of  studies  on  alternate  uses  to  which 
the  Hells  Canyon  section  of  the  Snake 
River  might  be  put.  I  have  recently  writ- 
ten to  Secretary  Morton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  to  Secretary 
Hardin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ask  whether  they  have  begun 
studies  to  determine  whether  this  section 
of  the  river  might  be  Included  in  the 
Wild  Rivers  System  The  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  had  previously, 
last  September,  placed  the  Middle  Snake 
on  a  list  of  rivers  having  wild  and  scenic 
values  At  that  time,  the  then  Governor 
of  Idaho.  Don  Samuelson.  had  objected 
to  this  designation.  Since  then,  our  new 
Governor  of  Idaho.  Cecil  Andrus.  has 
reversed  the  earlier  objection  and  has 
notified  the  Secretaries  that  he  wants 
the  Middle  Snake  included  on  the  list 
This  should  make  It  possible  to  proceed 
with  studies  on  the  merits  of  including 
the  Hells  Canyon  section  of  the  Middle 
Snake  in  the  Wild  Rivers  System 

I  should  point  out  that  one  of  the 
values  of  initiating  wild  river  system 
studies  of  this  section  of  the  river  Ls 
that  It  constrains  suiy  Federal  agency 
from  taking  any  step  that  would  change 
the  scenic  or  wilderness  character  of  the 
river  before  the  study  is  completed  This 
means  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for 


example,  may  not  license  a  boat  dock 
or  other  man-made  obstruction  It  means 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  may 
not  license  any  electric  power  line 
through  the  area.  This  should  help  pre- 
serve the  natural  character  of  the  river 
until  we  can  settle  on  a  permanent  man- 
agement plan 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  to  bring 
this  moratorium  bill.  S  488.  to  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  believe  that  it  now  stands 
the  best  chance  of  passage  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  time  to  forestall 
the  issuance  of  a  license  by  the  PPC  I 
have  said  publicly,  however,  that  if  the 
moratorium  is  not  passed  by  txDth  Houses 
of  Congress  this  year.  I  will  have  to  look 
for  some  alternative  solution.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate 
again  this  year  and  that  it  will  be  favor- 
ably acted  on  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr  President.  I 
speak  in  support  of  S.  488.  a  bill  which 
would  declare  a  moratorium  through 
September  30.  1978.  on  the  granting  of  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  license  for 
any  dam  on  the  Snake  River  between  the 
existing  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  the  au- 
thorized Asotin  Dam 

The  bill  Is  cosponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Chuech  and  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hat- 
field A  compcmion  bill  is  sponsored  in 
the  House  by  my  colleague.  Mr  0«val 
Hansen. 

This  bill  is  an  updated  version  of  a 
Jordan -Church  bill  in  the  91st  Congress, 
S  940.  which  was  approved  without  op- 
position by  the  Senate  on  May  15,  1970 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed 
purely  and  simply  to  keep  open  the  op- 
tions on  the  development  of  the  future 
water  supplies  in  the  Snake  River,  the 
Idaho-eastern  Oregon  regions'  major 
source  of  surface  water  The  Snake  River 
at  Clarkston,  Wash  .  has  an  average  flow 
of  33  million  acre  feet  of  water  annually, 
an  outflow  roughly  equal  to  twice  the  an- 
nual flow  of  the  Colorado  River 

As  an  Idaho  Senator  and  a  former 
Governor  of  Idaho,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  access  to  this  vital  surface  water  sup- 
ply should  not  be  encumbered  by  major 
hydroelectric  requirements  or  by  other 
barriers  to  future  water  development  un- 
til the  two  border  States  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  complete  State  water  plans 
and  devise  acceptable  engineering  plans 
to  meet  future  requirements  for  water  for 
communities,  industry  farms,  and  fish 
and  wildlife 

Hence.  I  have  supported  this  morato- 
num  leguslation  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  and  to  permit  completion  of  exten- 
sive planning  programs  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Oregon 
and  by  the  Pacific  Northw<est  River 
Basins  Commission. 

This  State  and  reglonaJ  planning  was 
accelerated  in  the  late  1960s  after  pro- 
posals were  made  to  divert  water  from  the 
Sri&ke  or  the  main  Columbia  to  the 
water-short  Pacific  Southwest  At  the  in- 
sistence of  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  10- year  mora- 
torium on  such  tnterbasin  water  diver- 
sion planning  was  incorporskted  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Act  of  1968  The 
moratorium  on  development  of  the  Mid- 


dle Snake  River  originally  wus  proposed 
to  cover  this  same  period  of  time,  and 
the  now  7-year  moratorium  will  termi- 
nate with  the  diversionary'  planning  ban. 

Mr  President,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a 
conservation  action,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  If  enacted,  this  bill  can  forestall 
licensing  of  a  large  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment in  the  Middle  Snake  Enactment 
also  win  maintain  options  for  water  re- 
source planning  for  a  large  two-State, 
semiarid  area. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  not  a  vote  for 
damming  the  Middle  Snake.  No  damming 
of  the  Middle  Snake  is  authorized  by  this 
legislation;  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  large  hydro- 
electric dam  will  be  postponed  for  7  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  7-year  period,  after 
essential  planning  information  is  in, 
long-range  managejnent  plans  can  be 
considered  and  authorized  for  this  stretch 
of  the  river  The  decision  on  future  use 
or  preservation  does  not  have  to  be  made 
now  The  bill  merely  postpones  the  deci- 
sion, and  the  delay  called  for  is  only  3 
years  longer  than  the  planning  delay  pro- 
posed In  the  recommendations  of  the  n>C 
examiner 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  future  of  Idaho 
and  eastern  Oregon.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  uphold  its  unanimous  approval 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
expeditiously  vote  to  approve  this  urgent- 
ly needed  measure 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confess  assembled.  ThAt,  unless  au- 
thorleed  by  Congress,  no  license  or  permit 
shall  be  issued  nor  shall  any  application  for 
a  license  or  permit  be  accepted  for  filing 
under  the  Pederal  Power  Act  (41  Stat  1063; 
18  use  781-833).  as  amended  with  respect 
to  th*t  reach  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  run- 
ning between  Idaho  and  Oregon  and  Idaho 
and  Washington  extending  from  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  to  a  point  at  river  mile  148  5  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River  where  the 
Asotin  Dam  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1963,  at  any  time  be- 
fore September  30.  1978;  Provided.  That 
nothing  herein  shall  change  or  affect,  for  the 
purposes  of  any  action  which  may  b«  taken 
subeequent  to  such  period,  the  present 
status,  equities,  positions,  rights,  or  priori- 
ties of  any  party  or  parties  to  an  applica- 
tion for  license  or  permit  pending  before  the 
Federal  Power  ComnUsslon  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  And  p-ovided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  com- 
pletion of  any  hearing  or  the  completion  of 
the  record  of  any  proceedings  pending  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No  92-235  >  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

rcmrotx  or  rax  mkasttrs 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  sus- 
pend the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  accept  applications  or  grant 
licenses  or  permits  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (41  Stat.  1083  as  amended)  for  the  con- 
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strucUon  of  hydroelectric  power  projects  on  view  that  the  fish  pas&age  problem  presented  High    Mountain    Sheep    Dam    and    propKJsed 

the  reach  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  extend-  by  the  Nez  Perce  high  dam  below   the  Sal-  lastead  Peder»l  construction  of  a  combina- 

ing    along    the    Idaho-Oregon    and    Idaho-  mon  River  could  be  solved  tlon  of  a  dam  at  the  Appaloosa  site  and  a 

Washington   borders   for    100   miles   between  Later  In  1958,  the  company  filed  appUca-  Low  Mountain  Sheep  Dam— both  above  the 

the  existing  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  the  au-  tlon  for  license  to  construct  a  High  Moun-  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Imnaha  Rivers. 

thorlaed  Asotin  Dam.  tain  Sheep  Dam  (project  2343)    .A.lso  In  1968,  The  Secretary's  position  was  based  upon  the 

BACKGROUND  ^^^  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  a.  report  impact  on  fisheries,  the  need  for  power,  and 

on  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries  which  the    Federal    interest    In    operation    of    the 

Between  the  existing  Hells  Canyon  Dam  of  recommended  a   number  of  aiternauves  for  Columbia  River  system. 

the    Idaho    Power   Co.    and    the   site   of   the  development  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  In-  In   February    1969.   the   Secretary   and  the 

Asotin    Dam    which    is   authorized    for   con-  duding  High  Mountain  Sheep  and  Nez  Perce  applicants  filed  a  Joint  motion  for  contlnu- 

structlon    by    the    Corps    of    Engineers,    the  jj^^m  ance  of  FPC  proceeding  to  permit   time  for 

Snake  River  runs  through  one  of  the  deepest  j^    j^g^     .j^^    Washington    PubUc    Power  the  Secretary  to  seek  congressional  authorl- 

gorges  on  this  continent   Three  major  trlbu-  supply   System    iWPPS).    a   Joint    operating  zaUon  of  Federal  construction  of  a  multiple 

tarles  enter  the  Snake  within  this   100-mlle  agency   composed    of    17    public    utility   dls-  purpose   development    Including    a   plan   for 

reach,    the    Imnaha.    Salmon,    and    Grande  ^rtcts   and   one   city   In   the   State   of  Wash-  financial  participation  by  the  Pacific  North- 

Ronde  Rivers.  Topographic  relief  in  the  area  m^ton.  filed   appllcaUon   for  the  Nee  Perce  west   utilities   Interested   In    power   develop- 

varles  from  peaks  above  9.000  feet  above  sea  project    (project    2273 1      The    FPC    consoU-  ment    Successive  motions  led  to  a  continu- 

level  to  leas  than  800  feet  along  the  Snake  dated    the    two    applications    for    hearings  ance  until  August  of  1969  to  permit  the  pres- 

Rlver  at  Asotin    The  canyon  Is  about  3.500  ^j^jch  opened  in  November  1960  and  closed  ent  administration  to  review  the  proposal 

feet  from  rim  to  bottom  at  some  locations  ^^  September  1961  On  August  12    1969,  Secretary  Hlckel  noti- 

The  narrow  rocky  gorge  and  rapid  fall  of  xhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  commented  fl«l  the  PPC  that  he  concluded  that  It  Is  In 

the  stream   which  contribute   to   the  scenic  ^  ^^j^g  Convmisslon  that  because  of  the  fish-  ^^  public  Interest  to  oppose  construction  of 

value  of  the  area  also  provide  a  number  of  ^ry  problems  and  because  of  the  power  which  any    project   at   this    tUne.    He    called   for    a 

excellent  sites  for  hydroelectric  dams.  A  num-  would  become  available  from  the  Columbia  moratorium   of   3    to   5   years   for   studies   of 

ber  of  dams  and  combinations  of  dams  have  River  treaty   with  Canada      we   believe  that  ^he  highest  and  best  future  development  of 

been  studied  and   proposed   by  Federal   and  n,  is  unnecessary  at  thU  time  and  for  eome  ^he  Middle  Snake 

non-Federal  entitles  over  the  years  From  y^ars  to  come  to  undertake  any  project  In  TTie  Federal  Power  Commission  presiding 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  downstream,  the  more  ^^jj^  ^rea."  examiner,  on  February  23.  1971.  Issued  an 
significant  dams  which  have  been  discussed  j^  April  of  1962  a  Corps  of  Engineers  re-  Initial  decision  which  would  conditionally 
^rt:  River-miU  pon  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  "cense  PNP  and  WPPS  to  construct  a  proj- 
Dam  (from  Columbia  River)  'Water  Resources  Development  of  the  Co-  ect  consisting  of  dams  at  the  Pleasant  Val- 
Dam^  {from  Columbia  River)  _^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  refl«:ted  negotiations  '^y  (rlver-mlle  213^  and  Mountain  Sheep 
Hells  Canyon 347  ^^  ^^^  Federal  agencies  and  concluded  (rlver-mlle  192  5)  sites  The  examiner  how- 
Pleasant  Valley 213  ^^^^               Mountain   Sheep   Dam  or  an   al-  e'e^  '^"'l  condition  the  license  to  provide 

Appalossa                        198  ^^rnatlve  should  be  authorized  for  construe-  ^^^  construction   of   the   project   could   not 

Low  Mountain  Sheep 192  ^^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Reclamation    The  Sec-  ^8'"   ^n^"   September    11.    1875    The   delay 

High  Mountain  Sheep. 189  ^             ^^                similarly    recommended    to  '«  intended  to  permit  Ume  for  consideration 

^       '^^ "  \^  the  FPC   that,   because  of   Federal    interests  °f  ^^enic   river  designation    under   the    1968 

China  Gardens 172  ,^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^  Commission  should  recom-  ^''^  ^"d  S^^°'^  ^'^^rs  Act 

HiSTORT  OF  OKVELOPMKNT  mend     Federal     construction     of     the    High  pbisxnt  lxcisi-ation 

Studies  of  this  reach  of  the  Snake  River  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  g  488,    Introduced    by    the   Senators    from 

have  been   undertaken   intermittently  since  The  opinion  of  the  presiding  examiner  is-  Idaho,    would    prohibit    the    Federal    Power 

the  early  190O's  for  re<-reational    navigation,  sued  In  1962.  and  the  Commissions  decision  Commission  from  Issuing  any  license  or  per- 

and  multiple  purpose  development    A  com-  of  February  1964   i31  FPC  247)     nevertheless  mit   or   from  accepting   any   application    for 

prehenalve    plan    encompassing    studies    by  granted  PNP  a  license  to  build  High  Moun-  ^  license  or  i>ermlt  concerning  the  reach  of 

both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  tain    Sheep    I>am    and    denied    a   license   to  the    Snake    River    from    Hells    Canyon    Dam 

Corps  of   Elnglneers   was  completed   in    1948  WPPS  for  either  site    FoUo-wlng   a  re-hear-  (river-mile  347)  to  river  mUe  146.6  (approxl- 

The   report    identified    the    Mountain    Sheep  Ing  on  intervention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mately    the    Asotin    damslte)      The    measure 

site   Just   above    the    mouth    of   the   Salmon  Interior,  the  Commission  on  AprU  30.   1964.  would  Impose  the  prohibition  for  a  period  ex- 

Rlver  as  an  alternative  U)  the  Nez  Perce  site  affirmed    granting   of   the   license    The  High  tending  until  September  30,   1978 

below  the  Salmon  which   had   been  studied  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  was  considered  by  the  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  present 

by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  but  which  would  Commission    to    be    the   best   comprehensive  status   and    rlghte    of   applicants    would   re- 

seiiously  affect  the  anadromous  fish  runs  In  development  which  would  avoid  fish  passage  main   unaffected  after  the   moratorium  sind 

the  Salmon  River  problems  to  the  Salmon  River  that    the    KPC    may    complete    Its   pending 

Another  Joint  report  was  prepared  In  1954  The  license  was  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  hearings, 
which  proposed  construction  of  the  Moun-  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  xhe  reach  of  the  Snake  River  which  is  in- 
tam  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley  Dams  by  the  the  Secretary  and  WPPS  The  court  affirmed  eluded  within  the  prohibition  extends  down- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  FPC  decision  on  March  24  1966  A  peti-  stream  to  approximately  the  location  of  the 
TTie  Federal  Power  Oommiaalon  granted  a  t'on  for  writ  of  certiorari  was  granted  and  propoeed  Aaotln  damslte  The  provisions  of 
license  In  1955  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  t-he  Supreme  Court  announced  Its  decision  the  measure  would  have  no  effect,  however 
construct  a  low  Hells  Canyon  Dam  as  well  as  on  June  5.  1967  (387  U.S  428)  In  a  divided  upon  the  status  of  the  Federal  Aaotln  Dam 
the  Brawnlee  and  Oxbow  Dams  upetretma  on  decision,  the  Court  demanded  the  project  which  was  authorlaed  by  the  Flood  Control 
the  Snake  River  to  FPC  Act  of  1682  (76  Stat   IIM) 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  authortised  to  The  court's  decision   was   based   upon  the  The   Subcommittee   on    Water  and    Power 

construct  the  Aaotln  Dam  by  the  Flood  Con-  following  general  points  held  a  hearing  on  a  simliar  bill  (S   940,  81»t 

trol   Act  of    1962     Construction    funds   have  Reftisal  of  the  Commission  to  take  testl-  Cong.)    on    February    16.    1970     S     940   euto- 

not  yet  been  appropriated    The  feaalblllty  of  mony  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  regarding  sequently    passed    the    Senate    but    was    not 

including   a   navigation    lock    in    the   Initial  Federal  development  acted  upon  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

construcUon  of  the  Asotin  Dam  Is  presenUv  ^-'^^  of  adequate  consideration  of  fisheries  —The   Department   of   Agriculture   and   the 

being  studied  and   recreaUon   aspects   by   the   Commission  Department  of  Interior  reoommended  enact- 

piNDiNc  rpc  Acnow  Intertor's  recommendation  of   deferral  for  ^ent  of  8.   488.   The  Office  of  Management 

,      .^c.       ..      r^     -     »,  — w      _  T,            o_  fishery  studies  and  Budget  expressed  no  objection  to  enaot- 

La   1954,   the   Pacific   Northwest  Power  Co  i^ck  of  determination  by  PPC  of  the  pub-  ment 

(PNP) ,  a  subsidiary  of  Pacific  Power  &  IJght,  He  Interest  as  opposed  to  benefit  to  the  11-  coiotrrTEX  mcommxndation 

Portland    Oeneral    Blectiic.    Montana    Power,  cense  and  lack  of  consideration  of  all  aspects           _.  .    „ ...                t    .     .             ^    r 

and   Washington    Water    Power     filed    for   a  of  public  concern  rather  than  only  the  re-  »i^!.  5*"°^"!**   ""    ^^°i  '°**          "^ 

preliminary    permit   to   develop    a   comWna-  gional  ability  to  use  the  power  ^J!tZ^  iJnanlmous  vote,  with  a  quorum  of 

tlon   of   low    Mountain    Sheep   and    Pleasant  m  July  of  1967  the  FPC  ordered  hearings  T^^?!^''^      J^^^l  I  ^^  *^  1".^,* 

Valley  Dams    The   FT^  granted   the   permit  which  were  convened  In  Lewlston,  Idaho  and  ^^'  ^*'^'  ««>°^e"d«  that  8  488  be  enacted, 

(project  21731  in  1955  m    Portland.   Oreg..   In   September    1968   and  ^^— ^— ^— ^^— 

Later  in  1965    the  company  filed  a  license  m  Washington.  DC,  beginning  in  January  nr>-KrtnrnTKn  r>i?  ama-o-c-Kjrv  nf\TTDT 

appllcauon    Hearings  were  held  In  1956,  the  of  1970  ^N^SjTAfSSi  P^^rS^ 

examiner  recommended  licensing  in  1957,  but  in   19^7    pNp  and  WPPS  entered   Into  an  ^^  rc^n  ynKjyjn  rnj-c^txo 

the  Commission   denied  the  license  in   1958  agreement   to  undertake   Joint   development  Mj-    MANSFIELD    Mr    President    the 

(19  FPC  126)     The  Cxnmlsslons  denial  was  of    the    High    Mountain    Sheep    project    and  Supreme  Court  is  now  in  the  oroc^s  of 

based    upon   a   detemUnatlon    that    the   Nee  amended    their    applications    to    be    treated  H.t^r^^trT^^ifv,.,  fK-L  if  „^^^^-^ 

Perce  prt)Ject  would   be  better  adapted  to  a  as  single  Joint  application  determining  whether  there  Is  a  Oovem- 

comprehenslve    regional    development    plan  in    May    1968.    Secretary    of    the    Int««1or  ment  right  to  preempt  publication  under 

and  would  have  more  flood  control  and  pow-  Udall   presented    the  Department's  position  the    first    amendment.    It    Is    right    and 

er  benefits   The  Commlaslon  was  then  of  the  to    the    FPC     He    opposed    the    licensing    of  proper  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  COn- 
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vened  In  extraordinary  session  to  make 
this  determination  without  delay  Pro- 
tracted delay  cannot  be  tolerated,  especi- 
ally when  the  issue  involved  is  whether 
the  Constitution  permits  even  a  tempo- 
rary delay 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  are 
closely  allied  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  Is  not  enough  that  Congress 
have  access  to  information.  The  focus  of 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
greatly  determined  by  the  information 
commonly  available  to  the  electorate  In 
this  way,  the  dally  judgments  of  the  Con- 
gress In  exercising  its  responsibilities  are 
affected  by  the  availability  to  the  public 
of  information  upon  which  the  great  na- 
tional decisions  are  based.  A  swift  Court 
decision  on  the  public  availability  of  this 
information  will  be  most  welcome. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Court 
proceeding.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
there  wiU  not  be  a  mad  rush  on  the  part 
of  every  Senate  committee  having  some 
possible  degree  of  Jurisdiction  to  conduct 
hearings  on  this  matter  This  would  be 
both  haphazard  and  irresponsible  I.  per- 
sonally, would  have  preferred  a  House- 
Senate  committee  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  that  suggestion  seems 
out  of  the  question,  as  does  a  Senate 
select  committee 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  tentative  agreement — and  I 
stress  the  word  tentative" — It  would  be 
possible  for  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
undertake  this  job  It  will  not  be  &n  easy 
one  because  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  politics  and  personalities  It  would  be 
my  hope  that,  whoever  conducts  the  Sen- 
ate inquiries,  personal  feelings  would  be 
shoved  into  the  background,  that  per- 
sonal publicity  would  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  dominant  factor  would  be  based  on 
responsibility — on  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— and  the  need  to  learn  from 
the  past. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  search  for  scape- 
goats and  devils,  because  all  of  us  who 
shared  in  these  decisions  on  Southeast 
Asia  In  some  degree  or  another,  must  by 
necessity  bear  a  share  of  the  blame  What 
we  should  seek  to  establish  for  the  future 
is  a  closer  and  more  open  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Executive,  in  determining 
national  policy  It  must  be  based  on 
equality  and  understanding  of  each 
others'  responsibilities  The  purpose 
would  be  to  reestablish  our  credibilities 
with  each  other  and  with  the  country 

What  must  be  done  as  well  is  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  question  of  classifi- 
cation of  documents,  which,  without 
question  in  my  mind,  has  exceeded  sensi- 
ble limits,  and  to  speed  up  the  declassifi- 
cation of  documents  which  have  pre- 
viously met  a  valid  criteria  of 
classification. 

Perhaps  the  need  is  for  a  20th  Century 
Stamp  Act,  which  would  define  more  pre- 
cisely who  has  the  right  to  stamp  the 
various  classifications,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  and  to  require  a  Justiflca- 
Uon  by  originator  of  the  classification  as 
to  his  selection  and  how  pubUc  dissemi- 


nation would  compromise  natl<»ial 
security. 

In  these  matters  I  aun  certain  that 
F*resjdent  Nixon  Is  moving  to  achieve  the 
necessary  reformation,  and  I  commend 
him  for  moving  m  that  direction.  He 
shall  have  the  Senate's  full  cooperation. 

The  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Senate  will  not  be  an  easy  responsibility. 
Those  who  have  been  named  in  the  Doc- 
uments, or  will  be  named,  must  be  given 
the  right  to  explain  or  defend  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  preparation  of  these 
papers  I  understand  in  many  cases  the 
papers  represent  only  tentative  positiwis. 
and  are  not  the  final  position  papers. 
The  hearings  should  bf  conducted  in 
neither  haste  nor  at  leisure  I  would  en- 
vision a  most  careful  preliminary  study 
of  the  Documents  Involved  It  would  be 
Important  to  maintain  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interests  of  third  countries 
who  may  have  been  acting  in  our  be- 
hest in  a  private  way  to  find  the  road 
to  peace,  and  it  must  be  undertaken  with 
the  national  security  of  our  country  kept 
uE>permost  in  our  mind. 

The  investigations  will  call  on  all  Sen- 
ators to  rise  above  parties  or  prejudices, 
to  act  calmly  m  a  way  which  will  bring 
credibility  to  what  they  do,  and  In  a 
manner  which  will  restore  a  greater  de- 
gree of  confidence  In  the  Government 
and  its  processes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  statement  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  agree  with  it. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  responsible 
investigation  be  conducted  I  understand 
the  dllBculties  of  other  ways  to  conduct 
It.  including  some  suggestions  which 
were  discussed  by  various  Senators,  In- 
cluding myself. 

A  Joint  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  way 
In  which  to  secure  representation  of  the 
widely  varying  points  of  vnew  I  would 
hope  that  these  two  committees  would 
work  out  the  composition  of  the  member- 
ship and  the  manner  in  which  the  hear- 
ings are  to  be  conducted,  and  arrive  at  a 
determination  as  to  what.  If  anything, 
should  be  conducted  In  closed  session. 
Preferably,  most  of  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. In  my  opinion.  In  open  session. 

Mr  President.  I  agree,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  joint  Investigation 
would  be  to  reestablish  our  credibilities 
with  each  other  and  with  the  country. 
And  I  would  add  with  other  countries 
because  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
v;-tth  government  officials  in  the  United 
Kmgdom.  I  have  discussed  the  Interna- 
tional reaction  with  the  Commonwealth 
leaders. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
controversy  over  these  papers  has  shaken 
some  of  our  credibility  in  high  quarters 
in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  right  to  know  and  the  right  to 
publish  a  free  press  is  the  safest  guaran- 
tee of  our  liberties  The  manner  In  which 
papers  are  obtained  ought  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  we  ought  always  to 
be  careful  to  observe  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  we  should  also  observe  the 
more  relevant  of   the   Ten  Command- 


ments and  by  combining  a  faithful  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  and  due  ded- 
ication to  the  relevant  Commandments, 
perhaps  we  can  work  with  a  modus  oper- 
andi in  the  future  whereby  the  press,  the 
public,  and  the  government  would  not 
be  forced  into  undue  or  Irrational  con- 
frontations. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  decision 
and  will  be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
DODD  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  previ- 
ously, at  the  time  of  his  retirement  and 
on  the  day  he  died,  a  number  of  Senators 
joined  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J  Dodd.  The  full  Senate 
honored  Senator  Dodd  officially  on  May 
24,  1971. 

Some  of  the  Senators  who  were  not 
present  on  the  previous  occasions  have 
requested  an  opportunity  to  also  pay 
tribute  to  their  former  colleague  this 
morning 

Tom  Dodd  served  Connecticut  and  this 
Nation  well  during  a  difficult,  but  excit- 
ing, period  in  American  history.  He  spent 
nearly  all  his  adult  life  in  public  service — 
as  an  FBI  agent,  the  Connecticut  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, assistant  chief  of  the  civil  rights 
section  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
as  the  chief  trial  counsel  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials.  In  1955  Tom  was  elected  to 
the  first  of  two  terms  he  spent  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  1959  was 
elected  to  the  Senate 

During  the  16  years  he  spent  in  the 
Congress.  Tom  labored  hard  and  long  for 
the  Issues  he  believed  In — issues  often 
considered  too  controversial  by  others. 

I  believe  that  when  the  history  of  this 
era  Is  written.  Tom  Dodd  will  be  remem- 
oered — and  honored — for  his  courageous 
efforts  to  reform  our  Inadequate  g\in- 
control  laws.  As  a  former  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  he  knew  firsthand  the  need 
to  regulate  firearms  in  this  Nation.  Al- 
though his  efforts  were  opposed  by  one  of 
the  most  virulent  lobbying  campaigns 
ever  witnessed,  he  succeeded  In  seeing 
the  first  comprehensive  gun-control  law 
passed  in  1968. 

I  know  that  Connecticut,  the  Nation, 
and  all  my  colleagues  who  served  with 
Tom  are  going  to  miss  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  127 
and  a  few  of  the  many  messages  of  sym- 
pathy Tom's  lovely  wife  Grace  received 
from  friends  around  the  world 

In  addltlOTi.  Senators  Wkickir  and 
Hansin.  who  could  not  be  here  his  morn- 
ing, have  prepared  statements  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statements 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

S    Res.  137 

Relative    to    tbe    deatli    of    former    Senattu- 
Thomas  J.  Dodd 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Honorable  Thomas  J 
Dodd.  who  served  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  tbe  State  of  Conitectlcut  from  1959 
to  1971. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Represenbatlvee  and  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

AtrsTiN,  Tbx. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodo. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.: 

We  are  so  very  sorry.  Lady  Bird  and  I  are 
thlnldng  of  you  with  deepest  sympathy.  Our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  go  out  to  you. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dodo:  It  is  with  deep  regrel  that 
I  have  learned  of  the  death  of  your  beloved 
and  distinguished  husband,  a  close  and 
valued  friend,  whom  I  admired  and  respected 
very  much. 

Mrs.  McCormack  jodns  with  me  in  express- 
ing and   extending   to  you   and  your   loved 
ones  our  profound  symjjathy  In  your  bereave- 
ment. In  your  great  loas  and  sorrow. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May   25,    1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dood, 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

I  was  most  grieved  to  hear  of  the  passing 
of  Senator  Dodd  Mrs.  Rabin  and  I  extend  to 
you  our  heartfelt  condolences  in  your  be- 
reavement. 

T.  Rabin,  Lt.  Oen.. 
(Res)    Ambassador  of  Israel. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May   25.   1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.: 

The  faculty  and  Jesuit  community  of 
Oeorgotown  Join  me  In  sending  heartfelt 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  Senator  Dodd.  I 
am  saying  mass  for  him  and  will  rememl>er 
you  Tom  Junior  and  all  the  family. 

R.  J.  HKNiJt.  S.J., 
President.  Georgetown  University. 

JTSLXJ9KLXH, 

May   27.   1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodo, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.: 

It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learnt  of 
the  death  of  your  husband  whom  we  ail 
mourn.  Senator  Dodd  had  won  our  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  gratitude  for  his  unswerving 
friendship  and  consistent  support  for  Israel 
all  through  the  years  of  his  senatorial  career 
and  Jewry  entire  will  never  forget  the  central 
compassionate  and  decisive  role  that  he 
played  on  Its  behalf  In  the  Nuremt>erg  trials 
I  pray  that  you  may  find  comfort  and  con- 
dolence in  the  proud  memory  of  his  life- 
time of  enlightened  and  selfless  service  to  all 
his  fellowmen. 

Abba  Eban. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

WETHimsnEU).    Conn.. 

May  24,  1971 
Mrs.  Thomas  J  Dodo. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Dkar  Oracx:  Mary  and  I  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  untimely  death  of  Tom.  his  Icmg  dis- 


tinguished public  career  was  marked  by  his 
great  concern  for  America  and  her  people.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  causes  of  Justice  and 
freedom.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  aje  with 
you  and  your  family  with  deppeet  sj-mpeihy. 

John    I>empsey 

Washington,    DC. 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dood, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Tom  understood  the  central  challenge  of 
our  times  and  he  was  a  courageous  cold  war- 
rior. We  were  good  friends  Prancesca  Joins 
me  In  sending  you,  dear  Grace,  and  yours  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  this  sad  time. 

John   Lodge. 


New  York.  NY.. 

May  26,  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  your  family 
the  heartfelt  condolences  of  the  officers,  di- 
rectors, and  staff  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  on  the  loss  of  your  husband.  As 
a  dedicated  member  of  our  board  and 
through  countless  other  activities,  he  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
refugees  and  human  freedom.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates. May  I  also  express  to  you  my  deep- 
est personal  sympathies. 

Leo    Cherne 
Chairman,    International    Rescue 
Committee. 

New  York. 
May  26, 1971. 
Mrs  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs  Dodd:  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  heard  the  announcement  of  your  dis- 
tinguished husband's  death  As  you  know,  I 
knew  him  Intimately  down  through  the  years 
and  It  was  always  a  delight  when  our  paths 
crossed  Our  contacts  were  particularly  fre- 
quent during  my  activities  on  iaehalf  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Its  nominees. 

I  realize  how  hard  It  Is  to  give  a  loved  one 
up  and  that  there  is  some  consolidation  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  good  Lord  will  give 
us  courage  to  carry  on.  Also,  the  memory  of 
your  wedded  life  will  be  a  source  of  some 
comfort  to  you  with  the  passing  of  the  days. 
I  want  you  smd  the  other  memljers  of  the 
family  to  know  that  you  have  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  In  the  great  loss  you  have  suffered. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James   A.   Faslet. 

Statement   op   Senator    Weicker 

Today  we  honor  Thomas  Dodd.  a  sincere. 
compassionate,  dedicated  man  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  fjeople  of  his  nation  and 
beloved  stale  of  Connecticut. 

Our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  to  Tom"s 
widow,  Grace,  and  his  family 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  sacrifices  that 
a  man  must  make  when  he  chooses  a  career 
of  public  service.  Tom  IXxld  made  tJiese  sacri- 
fices willingly  for  as  he  said  on  many  oc- 
casions, there  Is  no  greater  reward  than  the 
feeling  that  you  have  helped  a  fellow  man 

In  1938.  when  few  people  thought  about  or 
oared  abtxu  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  Tom 
Dodd  was  In  Mississippi  prosecuting  civil 
rights  cases. 

After  World  War  II,  he  prosecuted  with 
vigor  the  war  criminals  who  had  committed 
the  most  heinous  crimes  a*raln.st  humanity 
Yet  one  of  his  last  public  efforts  was  to  try 
to  free  Rudolf  Hess  one  of  the  men  con- 
victed at  the  Nuremberg  Trials 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
the  Senate  he  fought  a^aJnst  drug  abuse 
and  warned  against  the  influence  of  tele- 
vision violence  on  the  young  He  fought  for 
prison  reform  and  for  social  legislation. 


When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a  Con- 
gressman, it  was  Tom  Dodd  who  threw  away 
the  {jartlsan  and  prestige  rule  book  Lo  be 
of  assistance  when  called  upon — which,  due 
to  my  newness  on  the  Job,  was  frequently. 

Tom  Dodd  reacted  the  same  way  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state  He  was  never  too  ImfKirtant 
to  help  the  average  man  He  was  never  too 
Democrat  to  help  a  Republican 

He  served  ixls  fellow  man  well  And  thus  he 
honored  his  country 

Statement  or  Senator  Hansen 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  one  of  our  esteemed  former  col- 
leagues. Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut. Senator  Dodd  was  a  great  Americai;  who 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  public  service 
His  many  contributions  to  his  nation  surely 
left  it  better  than  he  found  it  Senator 
Dadd's  long  career  working  for  his  country- 
men began  when  he  graduated  from  Yale  Law 
School  In  1933  and  became  a  speciai  agent 
for  the  FBI.  He  built  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
law  enforcement  official  He  later  went  on  to 
be  a  special  assistant  tc  five  successive  Attor- 
neys General  In  1935  with  the  country  In 
the  grips  nf  a  severe  depression.  Senator  Dodd 
organized  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion programs  in  Connecticut,  which  pro- 
vide education  and  employment  for  young 
people  His  work  was  so  successful  that  It  was 
used  as  a  model  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Dodd's  long  Interest  In  national  se- 
curity began  m  World  War  11  when  he  was 
Instrumental  In  protecting  the  nations  in- 
ternal security  and  set  precedents  with  his 
prosecution  of  sabotage  and  subversion  cases 
After  the  war,  he  earned  the  Medal  of  FYee- 
dom  and  a  Presidential  Citation  for  his  ef- 
forts as  exculive  trial  counsel  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Nuremburg  Trials 

The  Senator  returned  to  private  law  prac- 
tice In  1947  but  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to 
work  for  his  country.  In  1952.  Senator  Dodd 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  two  terms  :n  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  sened  the  peo- 
ple In  Connecticut  until  1956  and  moved  to 
the  upper  house  in  1959  His  four  years  In  the 
House  and  twelve  years  In  the  Senate  were 
characterized  by  Senator  Dodds  concern 
about  the  .American  people. 

Senator  Dodd  worked  diligently  to  protect 
our  nation  from  the  threat  of  Communism 
and  strongly  believed  that  the  U.S.  should 
build  a  strong  military  "to  make  It  Invinci- 
ble." The  Senator  was  known  for  his  work  In 
civil  right.s  Starting  with  his  days  in  the 
Justice  Department  Senator  Dodd  helped 
form  the  civU  rights  division  and  prosecuted 
cases  Involving  the  Ku  KJux  Klan  In  the 
Senate,  he  was  one  of  the  most  consistent 
advocates  for  civil  rights  legislation.  Senator 
Dodd  was  also  persistent  In  his  call  for  new 
social  legislation.  Including  housing  for  the 
poor.  Medicare  unemployment  compensation 
and  Social  Security  programs. 

Few  Senators  can  match  his  work  In  spon- 
soring drug-control  legislation  He  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  much  of  the  work  now 
effective  In  this  area 

Senator  Dodd  leaves  behind  him  a  long  and 
proud  legacy  of  service  to  his  country.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  was  an  especially  great  American 
because  he  believed  in  his  country  and  loved 
his  country,  and  spent  his  life  making  It 
greater  Pew  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
he  did  He  will  be  missed 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distingiushed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  T?iomas 
Dodd  was  an  eloquent  and  thoughtful 
man  whose  personal  sacrifices  and  under- 
standing of  human  problem.'^  made  him  a 
Senator  to  whom  many  looked  for  guid- 
ance 

His  unrelenting  searcli  for  and  stress 
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on  Individual  and  naUonal  freedom  char- 
acterized his  own  lifestyle  His  constant 
Insistence  on  national  unity  made  him  a 
Senate  leader 

I  remember  well  many  of  Senator 
Dodd"s  speeches  and  statements  on  for- 
eign policy  issues.  They  were  memorable 
In  the  annals  of  the  Senate  for  their 
scope  and  their  scholarship,  their  philo- 
sophical consistency  and  their  nonparti- 
san nature.  But  most  of  all,  they  were 
unique  because  he  addressed  hmiself  to 
the  issues  as  they  were  unfolding  and 
while  our  policy  was  still  being  formu- 
lated. 

His  projects  In  the  Senate  were  many — 
urging  for  more  stringent  gim  and  nar- 
cotic controls,  prohibition  of  violence  on 
television,  and  pursuit  against  commu- 
nity influences  in  our  Government 

The  death  of  Senator  Dodd  leaves  me 
personally  saddened.  His  love  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  obvious  and  his  contributions  to 
it  were  many.  His  philosophy  of  life  can 
be  summed  up  by  a  statement  he  made 
several  years  ago. 

We  must  decide  where  we  have  erred  and 
where  we  have  failed  and  what  we  might 
have  done  to  avoid  these  failures  We  must 
all  be  brutally  franJt  with  ourselves  nothing 
laas  than  this  wUl  sxifflce 

Mr.  REBICOFP  Mr  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

TOM  DODD HIS  ORDtAX   WAS  CRXAT 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  personal  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  late  Tom  Dodd. 
of  Connecticut. 

Forceful,  controversial,  warm,  human, 
charming,  sincere,  and  tragic  might  be 
words  to  describe  Tom  He  was  a  com- 
plex man  dedicated  to  serving  his  coun- 
try, his  State.  He  had  great  love  for  his 
family. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  nearly  a 
decade  ago  I  was  new  to  Wskshington  and 
new  to  the  Congress.  Tom  Todd,  a  fellow 
New  Englander  who  had  attended  school 
In  New  Hampshire,  gave  me  advice  and 
counsel  on  committee  assignments  and 
other  problems  which  face  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  I  found  his  advice  most 
useful. 

In  1963.  Mrs  Mclntyre  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  trip  to  Mexico  with  Tom 
and  his  lovely  and  devoted  wife,  Grace. 
We  saw  on  this  trip  the  warm,  human, 
charming  side  of  Tom  and  his  devotion 
to  his  wife  We  learned  to  love  Grace  who 
was  his  strong  right  arm  throughout  his 
Ufe. 

Tom  served  In  the  Congress  for  16 
years.  Much  important  legislation  bears 
his  imprint. 

I  never  had  a  chance  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  him  I  regret  this  be- 
cause he  was  diligent  in  his  committee 
work  and  his  activities  on  gun  control, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities received  national  attention.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  point  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  youth  and  to  suggest 
solutions  for  Juvenile  delinquency 

He  received  many  honors  for  his  ac- 
complishments m  this  field. 

He  was  honored  as  well  for  the  years 
he  devoted  to  fighting  the  enemies  of  our 
Nation.  He  served  as  an  FBI  agent   He 
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was  an  assistant  to  Ave  U.8.  Attorneys 
General 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Axis  criminals  at  Nuremberg.  Pew 
people  knew  more  about  the  threat  of  the 
foreign  enemy  and  their  cohorts  at  home 
Pew  people  were  more  dedicated  to  ex- 
posing the  enemy  and  fighting  his  at- 
tempts to  undermine  our  way  of  life 

It  was  a  saddening  chain  of  events 
that  occurred  during  tha  closing  months 
of  Tom  Dodds  service  in  the  Senate  He 
became  enmeshed  in  the  net  of  campaign 
financing,  which  is  one  of  the  burdens 
which  all  those  who  follow  public  serv- 
ice as  a  vocation  find  most  diCacult.  cum- 
bersome, and  hard  to  handle. 

I  know  personally  what  an  ordeal 
those  trying  times  were  to  Tom.  He  felt 
more  deeply  than  any  will  ever  know  the 
hurt  which  was  his  during  the  days  and 
weeks  this  was  a  front  page  story  and  a 
subject  for  the  columnists  He  suffered 
durli\g  the  time  of  the  hearings,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  debate  and  decision 
here  in  the  Senate, 

The  hurt  was  deep  but  Tom  Dodd  kept 
his  head  high  and  moved  steadily  ahead. 
He  continued  to  try  in  his  way  to  work 
for  his  State  and  his  Nation.  He  con- 
tinued his  devotion  to  his  family.  His 
family  remained  loyal  to  him  throughout 
his  trials 

But.  I  know  that  whatever  front  Tom 
presented  to  the  public  he  was  so  deeply 
hurt  that  he  never  recovered  from  the 
ordeal  What  he  went  through  hastened 
his  untimely  end. 

I  regret  Tom  Dodds  passing  from  the 
political  scene,  and  I  regret  his  passing 
from  this  life 

To  his  beloved  Grace  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  Mrs  Mclntyre 
and  I  offer  our  condolences  and  our  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  that  Tom  is  no  longer 
with  us. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATncxirr  or  Sknator  EastijUvs 
I  want  to  pay  a  few  words  of  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas  J 
Dodd  of  Connecticut,  who  died  at  his  home 
In  Connecticut  on  May  24. 

It  waa  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the 
two  Senate  Committees  which  I  chair — the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  Thanks  to  an  extra- 
ordinarily broad  background  in  the  fields 
of  law  and  law  enforcement  and  political 
subversion,  he  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  both  committees. 

There  were  issues  from  time  to  time  on 
which  I  differed  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut But  whetjier  one  differed  with 
him  or  agreed  with  him.  it  was  Impossible 
not  to  respect  his  courage  and  independence, 
his  patriotic  dedication,  and  his  Implacable 
opposition  to  communism  and  all  forms  of 
totalitarianism. 

I  recall  that  at  the  time  of  Khrushcher's 
ultimatum  on  Berlin  In  November  1958.  many 
voices  were  raised  calling  for  a  compromise 
rather  than  face  up  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  In  his  maiden  speech  In  the  Senate.  In 
Ptebruary  1958.  Senator  Dodd  took  the  floor 
to    urge    that    th«   United   States   refuse   to 


yield  to  Khrushchev's  mlsaUe  blackmail.  His 
speech  made  a  very  great  Impression  on  the 
Senators  who  heard  It.  and  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  posi- 
tive reaction  to  It  enormously  strengthened 
the  American  position  And  helped  our  Gov- 
ernment to  face  down  the  Khrushchev  ulti- 
matum. 

I  recall,  too.  that  Senator  Dodd  waa  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Senate  to  wvirn 
that  Fidel  Castro  planned  to  Implant  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  In  Cuba  On  this  warn- 
ing, as  on  so  nvany  other  warnings,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  waa  proved  right  by 
the  course  of  events. 

I  recall  his  warning  In  1960  against  the  im- 
position of  a  coalition  government  In  Laos. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  the  so-called  coali- 
tion government  was  a  trap,  that  the  Com- 
munists would  continue  to  nibble  away  mili- 
tarily at  what  was  left  of  free  Laos,  that  they 
would  uae  the  coalition  government  to  Inac- 
tivate us.  but  that  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  break  with  It  whenever  they  considered  It 
to  be  to  their  advantage  TTie  Senator  also 
warned  that  one  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  agreement  we  were  about  to 
sign  In  Laos  would  be  an  Intenslflcatlon  of 
the  communist  guerilla  warfare  In  Vietnam. 
Once  again,  his  warning  turned  out  to  be 
prophetic 

The  Senator  from  Cotmectlout  raised  his 
voice  repeatedly  and  eloquently  in  8upix>rt  of 
the  American  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  and  In  support  of  PreBldent 
Johnson's  Intervention  against  the  at- 
tempted communist  takeover  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic 

In  December  of  I9d9.  the  Senator  waa  in- 
strumental In  defeating  a  Foreign  Relations 
Committee   amendment    which    would    have 
eliminated  military  aid  to  Greece   "We  can- 
not  afford   to   undermine   NATO's   Mediter- 
ranean defenses."  said  Senator  Dodd.  "in  or- 
der to  Indicate  our  displeasure  with  certain 
practices  of  the  present  Greek  government." 
These  are  but  a   few  random   Items  from 
the  long  and  impressive  record  that  Senator 
Dodd  built  up  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
As  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Internal    Security.    The    Senator 
from  Connecticut  also  played  a  leading  role 
In   the   fight  against  subversion  on  the  na- 
tional plane.  He  chaired  many  of  the  Sub- 
committee's   most    Important    hearings    on 
Communist   subversion   through    the   Carrl- 
bean.  on  State  Department  Security,  on  the 
Communist  murder  apparatus,  and  on  other 
subjects.  He  also  took  the  Initiative  in  hav- 
ing many  special  studies  prepxared  at  his  di- 
rection for  the  Subcommittee.  Among  these 
studies   were    "The    Antl-Vletnam   Agitation 
and   the  Tieach-In  Movement.    The  Problem 
of  Communist  Infiltration  and  Exploitation"; 
"Church  and  State  Under  Communism";  "A 
Study  of  the  Communist   Party  and  Coali- 
tion Governments  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
Eastern   European  countries;"   "The  Trlcon- 
tlnental    Conference   of   African.   Asian   and 
Latin  American  Peoples";  and.  most  recently, 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Communism"  by 
famed  British  sovietologist,  Robert  Conquest 
Looking  back  on   the  past,  and  surveying 
the   present.    I   can    only   say    that    Senator 
Dodd's  strong  voice  Is  sorely  missed   In  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  stilling  of  this 
voice  represents  a  grievous  loss  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  great  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Whatever  his  faults — and  who  among 
us  does  not  have  faults? — I  know  that  he 
win  be  accorded  high  marks  by  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
iiow  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr  Coopir> 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr 


Jordan  of  North  Carolina » .  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  this  is  an 
important  meeting  that  we  hold  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  service  and  the  mem- 
ory of  a  former  colleague,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J   Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  very  consciou^s  today  that  the 
Senate  voted  to  censure  Thomas  Dodd 
and  that  at  that  time  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  recommended  cen- 
sure, and.  of  course,  that  resolution 
stands  But  this  fact  does  not  prevent  me 
from  referring  to  the  contributions  that 
former  Senator  Dodd  made  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Former  Senator  Dodd  had  a  very 
unusual  and  basy  career  as  an  FBI  agent, 
trial  counsel  al  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Some  aspects  of  his  career  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trial  have  appealed  to  me  because 
of  similar  personal  experiences. 

I  recall  that  from  his  experience  as 
chief  trial  counsel  at  Nuremberg,  he 
learned  of  and  spoke  of  the  desf>eration 
of  thousands  of  Russian  war  prisoners 
and  forced  laborers  who,  because  of  the 
agreement  at  Yalta,  were  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  Soviet  Union  'without  their 
non-Russian  spouses  and  children — a 
desperation  which  caused  many  to  kill 
themselves.  I  knew  of  this  as  a  member 
of  the  3d  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  and  I  was  glad 
to  learn  that  Thomas  Dodd  had  protested 
the  Inhumane  and  cruel  treatment  of 
those  Russians  who  were  torn  from  their 
families. 

I  recall  also  his  constant  interest  and 
fight  for  civil  rights,  for  equality  under 
the  law  for  all  people  We  joined  to- 
gether in  1963  and  in  1964  in  introducing 
civil  rights  bills,  antedating  the  bills  of 
the  administration  in  1964  There  never 
was  a  time  in  which  he  did  not  continue 
his  work  to  help  assure  all  people  in  our 
country  equal  rights  under  the  law- 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  up  the 
work  of  attempting  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  dehnquents  What  better 
or  more  important  cause  was  there,  or  is 
there  today? 

He  was  one  of  those  who  initiated  the 
politically  unpopular,  but  correct  effort 
to  apply  some  legislative  sanctions 
against  the  spread  of  firearms  in  our 
country. 

As  a  result  of  his  record  in  private  and 
official  life.  I  recall  that  in  1964,  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate,  over  1,000  outstanding  citizens  of 
our  coimtry  placed  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times  urgmg  his  election 

During  the  difficult  time  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  in  which  I  partici- 
pated as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics.  I  remember  that  Senat-or  Dodd 
maintained  a  position  of  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding toward  his  colleagues.  I  shall 
not  forget  his  love  and  concern  for  his 
wife  and  family  and  their  concern  and 
love  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
considering  the  mores  of  the  past  and 
the  times,  he  may  have  borne  upon  his 
shoulders  as  well,  the  blame  for  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  others  in  this  hour 
dedicated  to  the  memory  and  work  of 


Thomas  Dodd.  I  appreciated  his  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  yielding  to 
me. 

It  was  not  until  January  1969,  when 
I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  I  first 
met  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd.  of  Connec- 
ticut, then  a  Member  of  this  bod>'. 

Senator  Dodd  had  already  had  a  dis- 
tmguished  career  of  public  service  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
Law  School,  special  agent  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Connecticut  di- 
rector of  National  Youth  Administration, 
assistant  to  five  successive  US  Attorneys 
General,  vice  chairman.  Board  of  Review, 
and  later  executive  trial  counsel.  Office  of 
the  US  Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  axis  criminality  at  Niirnburg, 
Germany,  and  was  the  recipient  of  sev- 
eral awards  for  his  work,  served  4  years 
in  the  House  and  12  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Dodd  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate  waged  relentless  war  on  com- 
munism and  the  evil  forces  of  commun- 
ism. 

He  fought  imceasingly  against  crime, 
drug  addiction,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
in  behalf  of  gun  control  legislation 

So  outstanding  was  his  public  service 
that  there  was  much  speculation  in  1964 
that  he  would  be  asked  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  his  rimning  mate  in  the 
1964  presidential  election. 

His  ability  was  outstanding  and  his 
appearance  was  striking  With  the  dig- 
nity of  his  bearing  and  the  gray  of  his 
hair  and  his  booming,  resonant  voice  he 
made  an  impressive  figure  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Truly,  he  looked  the  part  of  a  Sen- 
ator. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  most  attractive 
person,  friendly,  loyal,  gentle,  and  kind 
but  with  great  courage,  strength,  deter- 
mination and  faith  I  was  proud  to  have 
him  for  a  fnend  and  to  be  numbered 
among  his  friends. 

Mrs  Allen  and  I  were  saddened  by 
news  of  his  death  and  extend  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Dodd  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  yielding 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  J  Dodd.  Unlike  most  of  my 
colleagues.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Senate  w"ith  Tom  Dodd 
But  I  did  observe  his  career  in  this  body 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  I  respected 
and  admired  his  knowledge  and  perse- 
verance in  areas  affecting  our  national 
security. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Senate  Tom 
Dodd  acquired  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  eminent  analyst  of  cold  war 
strategy"  and  as  a  forceful  and  highly 
skilled  spokesman  in  behalf  of  a  sound 
and  thoughtful  strategic  defense  posture 
Some  of  his  critics  accused  Senator  Dodd 


of  being  a  crusader  against  communism. 
Tom  Dodd  was  a  crusader,  and  he  did 
indeed  relentlessly  oppose  any  weakening 
of  our  moral  resolve  or  practicsd  ability 
to  deter  communist  aggressions.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  example  of  Tom  Dodd's 
crusading  spirit  which  was  cited  by 
Eugene  Methvln  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Reader's  Digest,  September  1964, 
under  the  title.  "Crusader  from  Con- 
necticut": 

President  John  F  Kennedy  looked  around 
the  White  House  dining  table  on  February 
14.  1961.  at  the  19  Cabinet  and  legislative 
leaders  assembled  for  the  first  Joint  break- 
fast meeting  of  his  administration.  TTie 
bacon  and  eggs  finished  he  raised  a  touchy 
question 

"We  have  this  request  to  let  a  Ve.'mont 
manufacturer  ship  ball-bearing  machines  to 
Russia,  "  he  said  "Senator  Dodd  asked  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  hold  it  up.  pending  Sen- 
ate investigation  Now  he  says  the  shipment 
win  harm  our  national  securltv  What  about 
it? 

"The  Russians  can  buy  the  saine  kind  of 
machines  from  EXiropean  majiufacturers,"" 
said  Secretary  of  CX>mmercp  Luther  Hodges 
"If  we  bar  the  shipment  we  only  cheat  our 
own  businessmen  out  of  the  profits" 

"I  wouldn't  Jump  to  a  conclusion  so 
lightly."  said  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
"Tom  Dodd  has  a  habit  of  being  right  " 

Two  weeks  later.  Senator  E>odd  discovered 
that  the  machlnee  were  going  t-o  be  shipped 
despite  his  protests  Whereupon  he  strode 
Into  President  Kennedys  office  and  handed 
him  a  se\en-page  report  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  of  which  Dodd 
Is  vice  chairman  Twelve  of  the  most  eminent 
technical  experts  in  the  field,  the  President 
read,  agreed  to  a  man  that  not  one  of  the 
European  machines  cited  by  the  Commerce 
Department  approached  the  capabilities  of 
the  American  machine  The  latter  was  a 
unique  product  representing  the  pooled  ex- 
pertise of  many  oompjanles;  72  of  these  ma- 
chines had  been  enough  to  supply  the  en- 
tire US  military  aj^d  space  effort  with  the 
tiny  fweclslon  bearings  that  enabled  us  to 
miniaturize  equipment  and  so  offset  the  So- 
viet rocket-thrust  advantage  Yet  we  were 
about  to  hand  46  of  the  machines  to  the 
Russians. 

■When  he  finished  reading.  President  Ken- 
nedy ordered  the  slilpment  to  Russia  can- 
celed. 

Many  of  us  recall  another  crusade  of 
Senator  Dodd's — his  protest  against  the 
visit  of  Mr  Khrushchev  m  1959  Senator 
Dodd  said: 

Let  there  be  no  cheers  for  the  Red  dictator, 
no  crowds  assembled  to  greet  him,  no  flattery 
or  flowers    Let  our  people  be  civil  but  silent. 

An  examination  of  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Tom  Dodd  reveals  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional communism  and  a  thorough  and 
perceptive  appreciation  of  the  most  sub- 
tle foreign  policy  questions.  His  presenta- 
tions were  always  marked  by  a  myriad  of 
relevant  data  and  facts,  interwoven  in 
argumentation  meeting  the  most  exact- 
ing standard  of  reason,  and  concludmg 
persuasively  m  favor  of  the  pomts  he  was 
raising. 

No  area  of  the  world  was  out  of  Tom 
Dodd's  scrutiny.  His  searchmg  probes  en- 
compassed the  prominent,  often  rotating 
list  of  world  trouble  spots — sometimes 
Berlin,  or  Southeast  Asia,  Cuba,  the 
Congo  More  often  than  not  Tom  Dodd 
anticipated  the  changing  course  of  world 
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events  and  the  possibility  of  the  next  in- 
ternational crisis. 

The  recent  heightened  interest  In  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  points  to  the  con- 
tinued relevsmce  of  Tom  Dodd  s  writing 
For  many  years  Senator  Dodd  addressed 
himself  to  the  broad  issue  of  rommuntsm 
and  religion,  and  to  the  more  particular 
issues  of  Soviet  reliRiou.';  persecutUTti. 
especially  his  mformed  and  lucid  azialysis 
of  Sovnet  anti-Semitism 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  salute  a  man  with  whom  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving,  but 
a  man  I  resrected  from  afar — a  Senator 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  Nation — 
Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President  I  am  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  claim  a 
long  professional  association  with  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Dodd.  However,  I  did  fcnow 
him  some  10  years.  I  met  him  m  the  late 
1950's  when  I  had  occasion  to  come  to 
Washington,  and  he  was  a  Senator  then 
of  some  renown  He  wa^  most  generous 
In  his  courtesies  toward  me  and  a  moet 
sensitive  person 

Prom  that  period  to  the  time  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  Body  this  asso- 
ciation blossomed,  and  those  same  two 
characteristics,  the  characteristic  of 
sensitivity  and  the  characteruUc  of  per- 
sonal kindliness,  were  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed. 

I  can  candidly  say  that  in  many  areas 
of  policy  we  disagreed,  and  sometimes 
our  disagreements  were  vitriolic.  But 
more  importantly  I  can  say  that  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  person  who  held 
my  affection  there  was  no  other  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  for  whom  I  had  a 
higher  personal  regard. 

I  mourn  his  passing  with  his  family 
and  with  his  colleagues  who  had  longer 
and  probably  closer  associations 

I  can  only  say  that  he  accomplished 
what  is  probably  the  ideal  of  any  person 
In  public  life;  that  is.  to  pass  through 
this  life  and  to  make  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  make — footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time. 

Mr  RIBICOPT'  I  thank  the  diatin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  paying  trihute  to  Tom  Dodd 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
in  the  Senate  during  the  entire  time  he 
was  a  Member  I  knew  of  his  record  prior 
to  his  coming  to  the  Senate  and  of  the 
honors  that  had  come  to  him — all  those 
things  that  were  enumerated  by  mv 
colleague  from   Alabama     Mr    Allen. > 

I  served  with  Tom  Dodd  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  I.  of  course, 
observed  his  work  there  and  wus  aware 
of  his  other  committee  activities 

I  knew  of  his  strong  stand  against 
Communist  activities  and  threats  to  our 
country  I  knew  of  his  work  with  r«spect 
to  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and  gun 
control. 

I  found  him  always  to  be  a  man  who 
was  easy  to  work  with.  I  enjoyed  my 
service  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 


I  want  to  say  something  else  about 
Tom  Dodd.  I  think  that  often  a  man's 
character  and  integrity  are  put  to  the 
test  in  adversity. 

I  know  the  unpleasant  situation  that 
arose  in  the  Senate,  and  I  watched  Tom 
Dodd  to  see  how  he  took  it.  I  walked  over 
to  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  I  believe  it 
IS  the  seat  where  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicofd  is  now 
Standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  i .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Ribi- 
corri  has  expired  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr  McIntyre)  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  next  15  minutes 

Mr  RJBICOPF  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrki  will  control  the 
time  now:  and  after  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  Thurmond)  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
have  divided  the  time  between  us.  so  the 
eulogies  of  Senator  Dodd  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  time  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  brief 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  did  not  mean  to  shut  off  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  understand.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  know  about  the  allocation 
of  time. 

I  walked  over  to  Tom  and  said.  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  admire  you.  I  admire 
the  way  you  stood  up  and  showed  your- 
self to  be  the  man  you  are  in  the  atti- 
tude you  take." 

I  want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Mrs, 
Dodd:  I  never  saw  anyone  stand  by  her 
partner  m  a  better  and  stronger  way 
than  she  did  through  it  all 

Both  Mrs.  Sparkman  and  I  extend  to 
her  and  to  her  family  our  condolences. 

Mr.  RIBICOFT  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr   McINTYRE   I  am  glad  to  yield, 
axcoao  opin  until  jult  i« 

Mr  RIBICOFP  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
kept  open  imtil  July  14.  that  Senators  be 
allowed  to  submit  statements,  and  that 
the  statements  concerning  the  late  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J  Dodd  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     South     Carolina     (Mr 

THITRieOND> 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
man  we  are  gathered  here  to  honor  to- 
day had  a  public  career  marked  by  great 
distinction  and  also  by  great  tragedy  As 
a  member  of  this  body  for  17  years,  he 
was  renowned  for  his  great  patriotism 
and  for  the  intellect  and  ability  to  ex- 
press that  patriotism  effectively  His  rec- 
ord as  a  liberal  in  domestic  matters  was 
complemented  by  a  sincere  and  Incisive 


anti-Communist  position  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

He  was  known  throughout  his  life  for 
his  Interest  in  young  people  and  he 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Outside  of  his  Senate  career,  his 
most  well-known  public  service  was  to 
serve  as  chief  prosecutor  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  in  1945 
and  1946 

Mr.  President,  his  exceptional  talent 
placed  him  among  those  reported  to  have 
been  seriously  considered  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Vice  President  in 
1964.  The  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  in  the  Senate  w^s  shared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  are  familiar 
with  the  great  tragedy  which  befell  our 
colleague  when  he  was  censured  by  the 
Senate  It  has  been  said,  "To  err  is  hu- 
man, to  forgive  divine."  In  my  judgment, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter 
was  a  prime  example  of  human  error. 
This  was  a  sad  example  In  which  the 
Senate  did  not  show  the  necessary  cour- 
age to  exonerate  this  man  The  evidence 
showed  clearly  that  Senator  Dodd  ob- 
tained no  personal  gain  whatsoever  and 
that  he,  in  fact,  had  expended  much 
greater  sums  of  his  personal  funds  than 
he  received.  His  was  a  trial  by  the  press 
that  was  degraded  by  a  serious  lapse  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  those  he  should 
have  been  able  to  trust  I  am  proud  that  I 
stood  with  him  then,  when  his  need  was 
so  great. 

Mr  President.  Tom  Dodd  was  not  a 
man  to  admit  defeat  He  continued  to 
represent  his  home  State  of  Connecticut 
with  diligence  and  ability.  He  offered  for 
reelection  last  year  and,  when  It  became 
clear  he  would  be  denied  his  party's  nom- 
ination, he  showed  unusual  courage  and 
campaigned  energetically  as  an  inde- 
pendent Although  he  was  not  elected.  I 
have  always  felt  his  action  showed  a 
quality  of  strength  in  the  man  that 
deserves  our  notice  and  our  praise. 

It  can  often  be  easy  to  display  qual- 
ities of  courage  and  honor  when  every- 
thing is  going  well.  The  test  of  a  man  Is 
his  ability  to  show  these  qualities  In  the 
darkest  hours  Tom  Dodd  met  that  test 
Mr.  President,  Tom  Dodd  was  a  man 
of  honor,  a  man  of  courage,  and  a  man 
of  capacity.  He  was  an  astute  lawyer,  an 
able  Senator,  a  distinguished  statesman, 
a  brave  soldier,  a  true  patriot,  and  a 
great  American  He  was  a  fine  citizen 
and  a  good  friend. 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  say  that  his  wife,  Grace,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest,  most  charming,  and 
finest  ladles  I  have  ever  known  She 
stood  by  him  at  all  times  She  was  an  In- 
spiration to  him.  She  assisted  him  in  his 
work  and  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation A  great  deal  of  what  he  ac- 
complished. I  am  sure,  was  due  In  large 
part  to  his  capable  and  devoted  wife.  I 
wish  for  her  all  happiness  and  good 
health  in  futiire  years. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  the  ca- 
reer in  public  service  of  Thomas  Dodd 
covered  almost  four  decades  We  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
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Tom  Dodd  durmg  his  two  terms  in  the 
Senate  know  that  the  list  of  causes  he 
championed  during  his  service  is  long 
and  impressive  The  Issues  he  chose  to 
tackle  were  often  controversial,  yet  he 
never  hesitated  to  stand  alone  if  neces- 
sary for  the  causes  for  which  he  believed 

His  cnisades  first  focused  nationwide 
attention  on  such  issues  as  juvenile  de- 
linquency, civil  rights,  crime,  and  drug 
abuse  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  his 
vast  knowledge  helped  formulate  omni- 
bus legislation  to  stem  delinquency  and 
drug  abuse 

.An  internationalist,  proud  of  America's 
constructive  postwar  foreign  aid  works, 
Tom  Dodd  was  also  keenly  aware  of  the 
historical  value  and  modem  necessity  to 
maintain  America's  balance  of  strength 
in  arms  and  In  diplomacy  He  worked  for 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  because  he 
though  that  treaty  to  be  In  the  Nation's 
and  the  world's  best  interest,  but  he  also 
worked  to  guard  against  erosion  of  our 
military  strength. 

His  fame,  justly  earned  as  a  Nuremberg 
prosecutor,  was  a  further  highlight  of 
Tom  Dodd's  distinguished  and  dedicated 
public  service  As  chief  tnal  counsel  at 
Nuremberg  in  1945-46.  Tom  Dodd  .said 
that  he  was  privy  to  "an  autopsy  of  his- 
tory's most  horrible  catalog  of  human 
crime  '  He  wa-s  one  of  the  few  to  witness 
firsthand  the  totalitarian  terrors  of  both 
the  Nazi's  and  the  Communists,  and  the 
memory  of  this  momentous  event  In  his- 
tory imprinted  upon  him  the  necessity  to 
fight  totalitarianism  in  all  its  forms 

Tom  E)odd  served  the  Nation  with  great 
dedication  and  his  death  is  a  sad  loss. 

Mrs.  Cannon  joins  me  in  extending 
condolences  and  sympathy  to  his  widow. 
Grace,  and  his  family 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today  provid- 
ing us  with  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  former  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Thomas  J  Dodd  And  I  am 
honored  to  participate 

As  a  Member  of  this  Chamber  Senator 
Dodd  built  a  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment, a  record  in  which  he  could  take 
pride,  and  for  which  his  fellow  citizens 
should  express  real  gratitude  Senator 
Dodd  was  a  sentinel  of  national  security 
He  understood  full  well  the  requirements 
of  a  soimd  defense,  and  he  fought  gal- 
lantly for  them  .^n  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  communism  and  a  vigilant  advo- 
cate of  miernal  security,  Tom  Dodd 
appreciated  the  fact  that  disorder  and 
dissolution  can  come  from  within  as 
easily  as  from  without. 

His  colleagues  knew  him  as  a  fervent 
patriot,  and  his  friends  as  a  man  of  rare 
personal  courage  Nowhere  was  his 
resolve  better  evidenced  than  in  his 
campaign  for  reelection  in  1970  He  ran 
against  great  odds  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  his  office  His  countr>-men  can 
only  admlrp  such  tenacity 

Today.  Mr  President,  we  mourn  his 
passing  America  has  lost  an  effective 
defender  of  its  interests  abroad  and  its 
liberty  and  well-being  at  home  I  join  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  his  legion  of 
friends   everywhere,  in    the   belief   that 


the  record  of  Thomas  J.  E>odd  will  endure 
the  test  of  time. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  when  I 
think  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
I  remember  primarily  the  years  during 
which  we  worked  together  as  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
especially  the  honor  of  serving  under  him 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delm- 
quency 

If  more  of  the  restrictions  and  precau- 
tions advocated  by  the  late  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  had 
been  adopted  and  put  into  practice,  we 
might  well  have  prevented  some  of  the 
drug  abuse  problems  which  confront  us 
today 

Tom  Dodd  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
preventing  drug  abuse,  just  as  he  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  combating  all 
those  individuals — both  those  from  with- 
in our  Nation  as  well  as  those  from  with- 
out^who  sought  to  weaken  the  power 
of  a  strong  America. 

In  my  mind  I  shall  always  remember 
him  for  his  ability  and  his  achievements, 
and  thus  will  he  be  remembered  in 
history. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  former  Member  of  Congress,  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  House 
with  Tom  Dodd  during  the  83d  and  84th 
Congresses,  and  we  were  both  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  the  same  year  as  members 
of  the  "Class  of  1958  ■  During  the  15 
years  that  we  served  in  Congress  to- 
gether, I  came  to  know  Senator  Dodd  as 
a  dedicated  and  hard-working  public 
servant 

Very  few  men  In  American  historv-  have 
devoted  their  lives  so  completely  to  the 
service  of  their  country  as  did  Tom  Dodd 
While  still  in  law  school,  he  campaigned 
in  support  of  President  Roosevelt's  ' 'New- 
Deal,"  and  shortly  thereafter  he  joined 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  He 
helped  organize  the  Justice  Department's 
Civil  Rights  Division  and  in  1945  was 
sent  to  Nuremberg  where  he  became  chief 
trial  counsel  at  the  Nazi  war  crimes  trials 

Senator  Dodd  was  well  known  for  his 
vigorous  and  unrelenting  crusade  against 
communism,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  few 
people  who  dared  to  speak  out  against  the 
irresponsible,  an  ti -Communist  dema- 
goguery  of  the  McCarthv  era.  During  his 
service  in  Congress,  Tom  Dodd  became 
widely  recognized  for  his  scrupulous  fair- 
ness Senator  Paul  Douglass  once  re- 
marked about  him 

Although  Tom  Dodd  is  a  vigorous  antl- 
Communlst.  I  know  personally  that  he  has 
nrmny  times  st<x)d  up  for  those  unfairly  ac- 
cused by  the  far  right 

In  the  Senate,  Tom  Dodd  will  long 
be  remembered  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  did  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences 

Mr.  F*resident,  perhaps  the  finest  trib- 
ute that  can  be  paid  to  Senator  Dodd 
is  to  point  out  that  he  was  admired  even 
by  those  who  frequently  disagreed  with 
him  on  philosophical  or  ideological 
grounds.  This  is  probably  so  because  Tom 


Dodd  himself  recognized  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy like  ours,  these  differences  are 
unavoidable  and  necessarj-.  That  belief 
which  he  held  is  expressed  very  well  in 
a  quotation  from  one  of  his  speeches 
which  I  should  like  to  recall  here: 

The  differences  that  exist  within  our  so- 
ciety are  important,  inevitable  and.  indeed, 
proper  But  we  all  share  the  same  basic  be- 
liefs in  freedom  and  Ju6t4ce,  in  the  Ood- 
glven  nature  of  mans  rights,  In  the  destiny 
cf  our  country  And  these  basic  beliefs  that 
unite  us  are  ten  thousand  times  as  impor- 
tant as   the   controversies   that   divide   us 

Mr  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  former  colleague  who  will  long  be 
remembered  by  us  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him  as  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  dedicated  and  tireless  public  serv- 
ants. 

Mr  McOEE  Mr.  President,  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  pay  tribute 
to  our  late  former  colleague,  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  I  say  this  because  Sena- 
tor Dodd  made  significant  and  lasting 
contributions  in  the  area  of  prison  re- 
form and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  He  was 
a  strong  crusader  against  drugs  and  or- 
ganized crime.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  he  was  al- 
ways a  steadfast  supporter  of  a  strong 
foreign  policy  posture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Dodd's  death  was  a  particu- 
larly personal  one  for  me.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  freshman  class  of  1958  in  the 
Senate,  as  was  I  It  is  only  fitting  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  set  aside  a 
moment  from  their  duties  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  last  former  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  record  will  remain  open 
until  Jidy  14  for  any  other  Senators  who 
imght  wish  to  make  statements? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  With  that  imder- 
standing,  I  yield  the  floor 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  K  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus- 
iness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEQISLATIVE  RESPONSIBILrTY  AND 
THE  DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEM 

Ml  PE2iCY.  Mr  President,  on  Friday 
of  last  week  I  Introduced  8  2097  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Action  OfBce  for  Dru« 
Abuse  Prevention  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  which  will  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation  in  a 
crusade  against  drug  abuse  I  am  deeply 
gratified  that  the  senior  Senator  of  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  RiBicorT'  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization.  Is  the  princi- 
pal cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  that 
19  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined  in  that 
most  important  and  urgent  effort.  I  look 
forward  to  prompt  hearings  on  this 
legislation 

In  any  listing  of  nationtU  priorities,  the 
Insidious  problem  of  drug  abuse  must 
be  listed  near  the  top  \n  editorial  in  the 
June  23  Washington  Post,  referring  to 
the  President's  message  on  drug  abiose. 
succinctly  reminds  us  of  our  overridlrig 
responsibility  to  help  those  aflbcted  by 
this  epidemic,  among  them  those  serving 
In  our  .\mied  Forces  The  editorial  notes 

The  public  r«8pon«lbUlty  for  thetr  plight, 
because  they  b«caine  addicted  while  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces,  is  merely  more  ap- 
parent although  not  a  great  deal  more  direct 
than  the  public  responalbtllty  for  victims  of 
the  same  epidemic  In  ctvlUan  life  In  either 
case,  anyway,  the  public  Interest  Is  more 
likely  to  be  served  by  cure  than  by  punish- 
ment 

Noting  that  some  30.000  to  40.000 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  are  s&ld  to 
be  on  hard  drugs,  the  Poet  editorial  con- 
cludes : 

The  problem  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  by 
exterminating  its  causes  than  by  attacking 
Its  symptoms  The  aim  must  be  to  bring  all 
ttiese  unfortunates,  soldiers  and  clTlll&ns 
alike  back  into  the  commuxUty 

At  this  time.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  en- 
titled "Help  for  tlie  Addicted"  be  printed 
In  its  entirety  in  the  Record  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  "Bralcng  Speed  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
22.  1971,  which  deals  with  the  paramount 
need  to  restrict  distribution  and  use  of 
the  more  than  8  billion  sunphetamine 
pills  manufactured  each  year  In  this 
coimtry 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  33.  1971) 

HlU    rO«    THX    ADOtCTID 

The  salient  feature  of  the  President's  prom- 
ised major  attack  on  the  drug  problem  ajrwing 
American  servicemen  overseas  Is  that  the 
governments  hand  is  held  out  not  to  strike 
the  victims  but  to  help  and  sustain  them. 
White  House  spokesmen  promdaed  that  serv- 
icemen  who  are  found  to  be  oc.  drugs  or 
who  voluntarily  ap»ply  for  treatmen-.  will  not 
be  prosecuted  or  punished  These  are  sick 
people  victims  of  a  kind  of  epidemic  The 
pubUc  responsibility  for  their  plight  because 
they  became  addicted  while  serving  m  the 
armed  forces,  is  mere  I  v  more  apparent  al- 
though not  a  great  deal  more  direct  than  the 
public  responsibility  for  vicUms  of  the  same 
epidemic  in  clvUun  Ufe  In  either  c»m«.  any- 
way, the  public  interest  Is  much  more  likely 
to  be  served  by  cure  than  by  punlthment. 


There  was  a  recognition  of  this  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congreos  last  week  on 
drug  abuse  control  "The  threat  of  narcotics 
ainong  our  people.  "  he  said.  '  is  a  prob- 
lem which  demands  compassion,  aixl  not 
simply  condemnation,  for  those  who  become 
the  victims  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  "  Moreover,  the  President  has  put  at 
the  head  of  the  proposed  new  Special  Ac- 
tion Oflice  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  an  ad- 
mirably compassionate  peychlatrtat.  Dr 
Jerome  Jaffe.  whose  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem In  Illinois  where  he  headed  a  program 
for  Oovernor  Otto  Kerner  was  primarily  one 
of  treatment,  not  retribution.  Ii4r  Nixon's 
message  also  laid  stress,  however,  on  "in- 
creased enforcement  and  vigorous  application 
of  the  fullest  penalties  provided  by  law  "  No 
wonder  Rep  James  H  Scheuer.  who  has 
been  trying  for  nearly  a  year  to  get  an  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Abuse  Control  established  In 
the  White  House  and  who  congratulated 
President  NIzon  on  last  week's  action,  said 
that  his  major  reservation  about  the  Presi- 
dent's new  agency  'concerned  Its  lack,  of 
Jurisdiction  over  law  enforcement  programs 
run  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  tjad 
Dangerous  Drugs  .  .  " 

The  harsh  fact  that  has  suddenly  made 
the  drug  addiction  In  our  armed  forces  a 
matter  of  urgent  national  concern  is  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  Provost  Marshal's 
OfBce  In  Saigon  that  something  like  30.000 
to  40  000  American  troops  In  Vietnam  are 
on  hard  drugs  The  country  drafted  those 
young  men  and  sent  them  to  tight  In  cir- 
cumstances under  which  narcotics — easily 
and  cheaply  obtainable — afforded  an  easy  and 
welcome  escape  from  the  realities  of  life.  Re- 
sponsibility for  thetr  Illness  Is  too  obvious 
to  be  evaded  But  is  the  causation  of  domes- 
tic addiction  really  so  very  different?  It,  too. 
is  a  method  of  seeking  escape  from  reality 

The  problem  Is  more  likely  to  be  solved 
by  exterminating  Its  causes  than  by  attack- 
ing Its  symptoms.  The  aim  must  be  to  bring 
all  these  unfortunates,  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,    back    into    the   community 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  June  3a.  1971 1 
BauuNQ  Spbeo 

Narcolepsy  and  hyperklnesls  are  considered 
rare  diseases,  the  first  causing  brief  attacks 
of  drowsiness  and  the  second  causing  over- 
active behavior  disorders  in  children  Neither 
Is  of  general  public  Interest,  except  for  the 
coincidental  way  in  which  they  Bkre  related  to 
the  spreading  abuse  of  drugs  Both  diseases 
are  treated  by  amphetamines,  with  a  legiti- 
mate medical  need  measurable  In  the  thou- 
sands of  pills.  Yet.  according  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  some  eight  bil- 
lion amphetamine-type  puis — known  as  speed 
or  pep  pills — are  manufactured  legitimately 
every  year,  not  counting  dope  world  pro- 
ducers This  would  supply  about  40  doses 
Tor  every  American:  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
US  prescriptions  are  for  this  stimulant 
With  so  little  genuine  need  for  these  pUis— 
they  can  be  as  addictive  and  harmful  as 
heroin — it  Is  no  surprise  they  are  abused  A 
useful  report  of  the  House  Select  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Crime  says  that  one  way  ampheta- 
mines and  metbamphetacnines  find  their 
way  into  the  Illicit  drug  market  Is  through 
over-prescription  by  doctors,  especially  as 
long  term  diet  pills  and  psychic  energtzers 

Recent  moves  by  medical  societies  and 
groups  of  doctors  around  the  coxintry  sug- 
gest that  many  phy&lclans  are  not  only  aware 
of  the  problems  but  are  acting  responsibly 
to  control  tt  A  majority  of  doctors 
In  Huntington,  tx^ng  Island  for  Instance 
signed  a  pledge  to  preernb«-  amphetamines 
only  for  genuine  medical  ne*ds  The  medical 
society  of  Utah  recently  passed  a  similar 
resolution,  and  the  issue  may  t>e  raised  at 
this  week's  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  These  signs  oT  positive  action 
can  only  be  for  the  common  good  Dr  David 
C    Lewis,  an  aasoclate  in  medicine  at  Beth 


Israel  Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  School 
In  Boston  told  the  committee  that  in  his 
survey  of  50  speed  uaers  who  shot  sp«>ed  ;nlra- 
venously.  OKire  than  90  per  cent  had  previ- 
ously experimented  with  It  In  tablets  or  cap- 
sules "The  majority  of  these  tablets  or  cap- 
sules were  not  purchased  Illicitly  on  the 
street,  but  were  obtained  from  home  medi- 
cine cabinets,  a  testimony  to  their  avail- 
ability" 

Although  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion last  year  accused  drug  companies  of  en- 
couraging the  Ulegal  and  unhealthy  use  of 
amphetanalnes,  it  has  no  authority  to  restrict 
production  of  the  drug  This  is  why  the  self- 
controls  of  the  doctors  In  Huntlngti-m  and 
other  places  are  worthwhile;  It  Is  also  why 
a  larger  speed  embargo  should  be  encouraged 
by  cooperative  doctors.  This  would  be  both  a 
credit  to  the  medical  profession  and  a  serv- 
ice to  the  public  Dr  George  R  Edison,  di- 
rector of  student  health  services  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  told  the  committee  that  the 
development  oT  nK>re  effective  and  less  toxic 
drugs  has  made  amphetamines  virtually  use- 
less. "It  turns  out  that  amphetamines  reaUy 
do  not  conform,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  stand- 
ards that  we  attempt  to  apply  to  every  drug 
That  Is.  we  need  to  show  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  the  drug,  that  the  drug  Is  elTectlve, 
and  that  it  is  safe  On  ail  three  counts,  I 
really  do  not  feel  that  amphetamines  qual- 
ify." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
on  Wednesday  next.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr 
Hughes  >  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALX. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM  EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
and  communications,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
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PaoposzD  Amcndmknt  to  trc  Bxtdctt.  1972. 
FOB    THX    CoMMUNrrr    RjcukTioNS    SKavicx, 

DCPABTMENT    OF    JUSTICK     |8      DoC      NO.    93- 

26) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  In  the  amount  of  •736.000  for 
the  Community  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered   to   be   printed 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  BtiDCBT.  1972, 

FOR  CXKTAIN   COMMISSIONS    (S.   DoC    NO.    92- 

27) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  In  the  amount  of  »770,000  for 
the  National  Commission  on  Plre  Prevention 
and  Control,  and  $700,000  for  the  National 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Notice  or  Intuichance  or  Jurisdiction 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  giving  no- 
tice, pursuant  to  law,  of  the  intention  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Interchange 
Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and  National  For- 
est 'ands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Valtje  or  Propebtt   Providbj  by 

TKK  BERI,IN    MaGISTRAT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Mag- 
Istrat  for  the  quarter  Jiuiuary  1.  1971.  to 
March  31,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

Proposed  Amendment  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  modify  the  present  require- 
ment for  mandatory  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Proposed  Legislation  Rbqdiring  Aitthorj- 
BATioN  Prom  tui  AEC 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  submitting  prop>osed 
legislation  requiring  applicants  for  licenses 
to  construct  and  operate  production  or 
utilization  facilities  obtain  a  site  authorl- 
eatlon  from  the  Commission  (with  accom- 
panying papers  I  ,  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

Rxporr  or  mt  CoMMtrKiCATiONS  SATsuxrE 

Corpora  •noN 
A  latter  from  the  Chaarman  of  the  Obm- 
munlcatlons  Satellite  Corpxjrallon  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Corpo- 
ration (With  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  t-empore 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Staite  of  Alal>ama,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table; 

"RasoLtmoN   Memorializing  Acdie  Mtnu>MT 
"Whereas.  On  May  31.  1971,  Audle  Mu^pihy 
met  an  untimely  death  in  an  aircraft  acci- 
dent, and 


"Whereae.  It  Is  Ironic  that  his  deatti  oc- 
cured  on  MemorlaJ  Day,  a  day  when  Amer- 
ica honors  Its  fallen  combat  heroes,  and 

"Whereas,  Audle  Murphy,  the  meet  deco- 
rated servlcemaii  in  the  history  of  the  mili- 
tary of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
a  patriot  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
lieving In  ajid  living  the  Ideal  that  freedom 
and  demcx;racy  are  wort.h  dying  for;  and 

"Wherea*.  On  July  20  1968  Audle  Murphy 
delivered  the  (dedicatory  address  at  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  AJabejna  War  Me- 
morial and  Hall  of  Honor  honoring  Alabama's 
fallen  sons,  and  at  that  time  In  referring  to 
this  memorial,  said  May  It  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  other  states  to  follow  that  one 
day  there  will  be  fifty  war  memorlala  ';  and 
"Whereas.  On  other  visits  to  .Alabama, 
Audle  Murphy  expressed  his  affection  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  saying.  On  my  one- 
time visit,  I  feel  m  love  with  this  State,  and 
Its  people  have  shown  me  great  aouthem  hos- 
pitality ';  and 

"Whereas,  Audle  Murphy  had  consented  to 
peutlclpate  in  the  Spirit  of  Amerloa  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Decatur,  .^labaana,  to 
help  revitalize  the  ^Irll  of  patriotism  in 
Aiabamlans.  and  although  his  body  Is  en- 
shrined In  Arlington,  we  know  h^  spirit  •will 
be  with  us,  and 

"Whereas,  Audle  Murphy's  bravery,  cour- 
age devotion  to  and  love  of  country  and 
concern  for  his  fellowman  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  example  for  al!  Americans 
to  follow  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  time 
of  peace    and 

Whereas.  TTie  Legislature  of  Alabama 
wishe6  to  express  Its  profound  sadness  and 
sense  of  loes  upon  the  death  of  Audle  Mur- 
phy; now  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
the  death  of  Audle  Murphy  has  saddened  the 
hearts  of  Alabamlans.  and  that  America  has 
lost  one  of  her  true  patriots 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture requeets  that  a  place  of  honor  be  re- 
served for  Audle  Murphy  In  the  Hall  of  Hon(5r 
at  American  Legion  Headquarters  In  Mont- 
gomery, with  a  cojjy  of  this  resolution  to  be 
displayed  there  to  show  the  world  Alabama 
claims  his  as  her  own 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture hereby  requests  that  certain  of  his  per- 
sonal articles  be  collected  by  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  there  to 
be  kept  until  duly  dedicated  to  the  State  of 
Alabama 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  Tivat  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  children 
who  reside  at  1201  Toluca  Road,  North  Holly- 
wood. California  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  "' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  19 
"Relative  to  mortgage  assistance 

"Whereas.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  has  In- 
troduced legislation  regarding  home  owner- 
ship conservation  lo4ui  Insurance;    and 

"Whereas,  ITie  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  prevent  widespread  mortgage  defaults 
and  the  distress  sale  of  homes  by  persons 
whose  employment  has  been  terminated  or 
whose  income  has  been  drastically  reduced 
as  a  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions 
prevailing  In  an  industry  or  area  and  who 
require  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustment:  and 

Whereas,  Such  legislation  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed homeowners  In  various  economically 
distressed  areas  of  this  state:  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Aiseintily  and  Senate  of 
the    State    of    Caiifomia,    faintly.    TTiat    the 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  home  ownership  con- 
servation loan  Insurance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  CaUfornla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States   " 

A  concurrent  resoluUon  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ui  the  Committee 
on   Interior  and   Ins'alar  Affairs. 

"HODSE    CONCURKENT   RESOLUTION   NO.   616 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
U.S.   Congreee    to   enact    appropriate    legis- 
lation to  resolve  the  tldelands  conflict 
"Whereas,    for   decades    there    has    been   a 
genuine  dispute  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  some   thirty  states.   -R-hose  shores 
touch    on    the    Atlantic    Ocean,    the    Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Great  Lakes, 
over    the    distribution    or    revenues    derived 
from  off-shore  mineral  production;   and 

""Whereas,  large  royalties  and  bonuses  from 
off-shore  production  have  gone  to  the  federal 
treasury  or  to  an  eecrow  fund,  the  ownership 
of  which  has  long  been  contested  and  the 
amount  of  which  now  exceeds  11,700.000,- 
000  OO,     and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  over  the  years  In 
building  highways  necessary  for  access  to 
transportation  facilities  u^  off-shore  rigs  and 
platforms,  and  In  educating  the  workers  of 
this  Important  industry,  and  m  providing 
many  valuable  public  services  for  such  work- 
ers and  their  families  and  yet  the  state  of 
Louisiana  does  not  Impose  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  the  drilling  equipment  nor  a  sales 
tax  on  supplies  delivered  to  off-shore  sites 
and  receives  no  severance  tax  revenue  from 
most  of  the  off-shore  mineral  production; 
and 

"Whereas,  such  circumstances  have  led  to 
an  expansion  of  off-shore  exploration  and  de- 
velopment to  the  prejudice  of  inland  opera- 
tions,   and 

"Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  decades  of 
litigation  in  the  courts  and  hearings  before 
sr>ecial  masters  and  commissions  have  failed 
to  resolve  these  Important  disputes  and  ever- 
Increasing  InequlUes,  and  the  maoter  has 
now  reached  an  Impasse;   and 

"Whereas  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  effect  an  equitable  solutloc  to  this 
serious  problem,  since  It  involves  the  welfare 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  and  a  majority 
of  the  population,  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  light  of  recent  debate 
over  revenue  sharing,  prompt  action  by  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  rights  of  the  several 
states  to  share  In  revenues  from  off-shore 
production  Is  entirely  consistent  with  such 
proposals  and   Is   long   overdue 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Leglslattire, 
the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  prompt  action 
to  resolve  the  tldelands  dispute  and  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  providing  for  the 
sharing  of  off-shore  mineral  revenues  with 
the  several  states 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  stiall  be  transmitted  forthwith 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United   States   Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
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"HoTTSK  Joi>JT  RKaoLonoN  No.  lia 
"Houae  Joint  Reaolutlon  rmttfylng  a  propoaed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
Whereas.  The  Mnd  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  a  Joint  Resolution  propoB- 
Ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   extending   the   right   to   vote 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  or  older:  and 

"Whereas.  This  Joint  Resolution  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  10. 
1971,  passed  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  on  March  23,  1971,  and  now 
has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  States: 
and 

■Whereas.  The  State  of  Maryland  wishes 
to  ratify  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constlttuion  of  the  United  States  which, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  pxirposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

•■  'ArtlcJe  — 

•  Section  1  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age 

■  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation/ Now,  therefore  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  General  Astembty  of 
Maryland.  That  the  foregoing  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  ratified  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States-  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  Is  requested  to  forward  authentic 
copies  of  this  Resolution,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  Sutes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"SxNATi  Joint  Risolution  No.  64 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  acquire  additional 
land  within  the  State  for  use  as  a  NaUonal 
Cemetery 

"Whereas,  many  citizens  of  Maryland  are 
veterans  or  relatives  of  veterans  and  hereby 
entitled  to  burial  in  a  National  cemetery:  and 

"Whereas.  National  cemeteries  are  rapidly 
becoming  overcrowded,  thereby  necessitating 
a  curtailment  of  the  honor  of  being  laid  to 
rest  on  government  property;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
qualified  persons  within  this  State  will  be 
denied  their  privilege  to  be  burled  In  a  Na- 
tional cemetery  by  reason  of  a  shortage  of 
available  space  set  aside  for  use  as  a  Na- 
Uonal cemetery;  and 

"Whereas,   there  are  several   veterans'  or- 
Kanlzatlons  which   would  probably  be  wUI- 
ing  to  donate  land  for  this  use  if  requested 
now.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  acquire  additional  land  in 
Maryland  for  use  as  a  National  cemetery  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense,  President 
Richard  M  Nixon.  Vice-President  Spiro  T 
Agnew.  the  Maryland  Congressional  D«l«n. 
tlon  and  the  Maryland  Veterans  Commis- 
sion." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Aaembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  tbe  ComnAttee  on 
the  Juddclary : 

"Jonrr  RxsoLtmoN 
"An  application  to  the  Congreae  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  several  stAtee  a  constltu- 
tlonfli  amendinent  to  n>alte  available  to 
the  atatea  and  the^  subdivisions  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  on  inconte  levied  by 
Congress 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

"Whereas.  A  resolution  of  our  nation's  myr- 
iad and  diverse  problecns  is  conttngeat  upon 
a  viable  pwjtnershlp  between  the  fedeiwl 
government  and  strengthened  state  govem- 
ments.  and 

"Whereas.  TTie  federal  government,  by  its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Incocne 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  vlrtuaJly  f>re- 
empted  the  use  of  this  sotirce  frocn  state 
and  local  governmema.  thereby  creating  a 
disabling  flacal  inbalanoe  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  state  and  local 
govemments.  and 

"Whereas.  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  ootnpelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  LneJastlc 
consumer  taxes  said  property  taxes,  euid 

"Whereas.  P^ederal  revenues  based  pre- 
dominantly on  income  taxes  increase  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  economic  growth,  while 
srtate  and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on 
salee  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth,  and 

"Whereas,  the  flfioal  crisis  at  state  and  local 
levels  has  become  the  overriding  problem 
of  Intergovernmental  relations  and  of  con- 
tinuing a   viable   federal   system,  and 

"Whereas.  The  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources,  and 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  immediate  and  imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptahle  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation,  and 

■Whereas,  In  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional inaocion.  Article  V  otf  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  tbe  states 
the  right  to  initiate  constitutional  change 
by  applications  from  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Oongrese, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  ap- 
plications from  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states;  now  therefore 
be  It 

■Resolved.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  that,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  does 
hereby  make  application  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  conventlton  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
to  the  several  states  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  shall  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  on  Income  levied  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  sixteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  each  year  to  state  govern- 
ments and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  by 
means  of  direct  allocation,  tax  credits,  or 
both,  without  limiting  directly  or  indirectly 
the  use  of  such  moneys  for  any  purpose  not 
Inconsistent  with  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  be  U 
further 

■Resolved.  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  until  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  sucii  con- 


vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
greas  of  the  United  States  unless  previously 
rescinded  by  this  General  Assembly,  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the  several 
states  attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

"H.R    No.  74 
A  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  StateB  that  he  sign  into  law  United 
States  Senate  Bill  31.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act 

"Be  It  resolt^ed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

■■Whereas.  Unemployment  has  Just  reached 
6  2%  and  our  Nation  faces  its  worat  summer 
unemployment  crisis  In  recent  history,  and 
■Whereas.  State  and  local  agencies  desp>er- 
ately  need  Federal  assistance  to  maintain 
their  moet  basic  functions,  and 

"Whereas,  The  public  service  employment 
concept  has  been  officially  endorsed  by  the 
National  Governors"  Conference,  National 
League  of  Cities.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
and  many  governors,  mayors,  and  county 
executives  have  come  to  Washington  to  en- 
dorse this  measure,  and 

■Whereas,  The  President  has  indicated  ac- 
ceptance of  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  congress  has  offered  the  Pres- 
ident firm  assurances  that  they  will  report 
out  within  the  next  few  months  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform  legislation,  giving 
state  and  local  government  new  resources 
and  new  responsibilities  for  manpower  pro- 
grams, and 

■Whereas.  There  Is  an  Immediate  need  for 
Jobs,  with  ninety  to  one  hundred  paroent 
Federal  funding,  as  provided  by  Senate  BUI 
31,  the  Emergency  H^mployment  Act.  and 

■'Whereas.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
now  passed  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
which  would  enable  cities,  counties  and 
states  to  put  an  estimated  150.000  to  200.- 
000  unemployed  persons  to  work  immedi- 
ately in  neceasary  Jobs,  and 

■Whereas.  Senate  BUI  31  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  April  1  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two 
to  ten,  and  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  2  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-two.  In  each  case  with  strong  bi- 
partisan majority,  and  minor  differences  In 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  are  being  re- 
solved and  the  final  measure  should  reach 
the  President  shortly  after  June  21,  1971. 
now   therefore   be   It 

■Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Ohio  that,  we  strongly 
support  United  States  Senate  Bill  31.  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  sign  this  measure  Into 
law  when  it  Is  presented  to  him  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  both  parties  in  each  House  of  Congress, 
attesting  to  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Ohio 

""Adopted  June  17.  1971." 
A    concurrent    resolution   of   the   General 
Assembly   of  South   Carolina;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 
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"Calxkdak  No.  S  S83 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congrese  to  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  in  opening  trade  reiaiions 
with  Communist  China  and  to  immedi- 
ately make  provisions  for  establishing  po- 
tent safeguards  to  prevent  further  erosion 
of  domestic  textile  markets  by  still  another 
low-wage  nation 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  lifted  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Cofiununlst  China  In  forty-seven  categories, 
Including  textile  products  and  machinery; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  Communion 
China  has  a  large  textile  Industrj',  and  the 
Presldenfs  action  simply  opens  another 
source  of  low-wage  textile  imports  that  fur- 
ther Imperil  the  wages  and  Jobs  of  thousands 
of  Americans;  and 

■'Whereas,  there  seem  to  be  no  reliable  In- 
dications at  this  time  that  substantial  ex- 
ports can  be  sent  to  Red  China  sa  far  as 
textiles  are  concerned:  and 

"Whereas,  the  importation  of  textiles  and 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  haa  seriously 
imdermlned  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina:   and 

"Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, county  governmentfi  and  municipal 
governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down  by 
millions  of  dollars  causing  n^andatory  cut- 
backs In  all  agencies  of  State  Goverument 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  State; 
and 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  are  on  short  time  that 
causes  them  to  earn  below  average  wages, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who 
flood  our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our 
citizens  completely  out  of  work  or  onto 
shorttlme.  manufacture  and  market  their 
textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions  that 
are  illegal  In  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina  and 
In  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign 
Imports  while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets against  oiu  textile  exports,  and 

'"Whereas,  our  government  has  Imposed 
upon  the  American  Industry  numerous  reg- 
ulations and  cost  factors  that  are  not  re- 
quired of  our  foreign  competitors:  and 

'"Whereas,  the  textile  industry  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  lias  Invested 
billion  of  dollars  in  recent  years  In  new 
plants  and  equipment,  making  it  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world;   and 

"Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  industry  of  Japan, 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations    and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weak- 
en their  most  important  industry  which 
together  with  Its  supply  and  related  Indus- 
tries over  the  years  have  been  good,  respon- 
sible corporate  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  opening  of  trade  with  Red 
China  adds  still  another  competitive  burden 
on  the  American  textile  industry  and  Its  em- 
ployees. Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  respectfully  memoralizes  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Immediately  take 
steps  necessary  to  safeguard  the  American 
textile  Industry  against  further  serious  In- 
roads into  Its  markets  by  pUclng  appropriate 
restrictions  on  all  such  items  that  might  be 
Imported  Into  this  country 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representauves  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

TTie  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  uere  submitted : 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   Banking,   Housing  and   Urban   Affairs: 

Carl  O  Kamp.  Jr.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Robert  F  Proehlke,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr  BEINTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Vice  Adm  Bernard  M.  Strean,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F  Schade.  US  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, when  retired. 

Lt  Gen  Richard  P.  Klocko  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  and  Lt  Gen  Rob- 
ert H  Warren  i  major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Ust 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  four 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Na\'>-  and 
Air  Force  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  2.073 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below,  and  1,681  promotions  in  the 
Air  Force  in  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
Smce  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  iniormation 
of  any  Senator. 

I  The  nommations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Secretarj's  desk  were  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  on 
June  11.  1971,  and  June  21,  1971.; 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tioiLs  were  mtroduced.  read  the  first  tune 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  ELLENDER 
S.  2159    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Surinder 
Kumar    Arora    Referred    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HARTKE 
S  2160  A  bin  to  provide  supplements  to 
salaries  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  have  achieved  certain  educa- 
tional levels,  and  for  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     HARTKE     i  f or    himself.    Mr. 
THuaMOND.  Mr    Cranston.  Mr    Wil- 
liams,  Mr    Stevens,   and   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph) : 
S    2161    A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31.  34. 
and   35   of   title   38.   United   States   Code,    to 
Increase  the  vocational  rehabilitation  subsist- 
ences allowances,  the  educational  assistance 
allowances,  and   the  special   training  allow- 


ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
under  such  chapters  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DOMINICK 
S,  2162  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr     MATHLAS    (for    himself,    Mr 
Case,  Mr    Chukch.  Mr    Inocte.  and 
Mr    Kknnkdt)  : 
8.  2163    A  bill   to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,   subsistence   and  educational   assist- 
ance allowances  on   behalf  of  or   to   certain 
eligible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  chapter  34  of  such  title  and  for 
other  purposes    Referred  to  the   Committee 
on  Veterans   Affairs. 

By  Mr    MATHLAS: 
S.  2164    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nymphla 
C.  A.  Cyrus    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    GRIFFIN 
S.  2166    A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  business  and  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  small  business    Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

By   Mr    SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ea-STLAND  I 

S.J.  Res   120  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week   of   August    1.    1971     as   '■American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week '■    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WILLIAMS 

S.J  Res  121  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Julv  19, 
1971,  through  July  24.  1971,  as  '■National 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Conunutee  on  the  Judiclarv. 


STATEMENTS        ON        IN^TRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

By  Mr   HARTKE: 

S.  2160.  A  bill  to  pronde  supplements 
to  salaries  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  who  have  achieved 
certain  educational  levels,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>-. 

the    police    SAXJIBT     SfPPLEMENT    AMENDMENT 

or  iBTi 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  our  Nation^s  police 
forces  are.  on  the  average,  operating  at 
least  10  percent  below  their  authorized 
strength.  Lf  the  problem  of  lawlessness  is 
to  be  met.  a  \'ital  first  step  must  be  to 
dramatically  enlarge  the  number  of  offi- 
cers available  to  meet  the  threat  To  that 
end.  I  introduce  legislation  today  which 
would  increase  the  starting  salaries  of 
police  officers  who  have  achieved  certain 
educational  levels. 

Existing  pay  scales  have  proved  gen- 
erally incapable  of  attracting  men  who 
can  meet  the  high  standards  our  times 
require  For  not  only  do  we  need  more  po- 
lice today  but  we  also  need  a  new  breed 
of  officer  with  specialized  knowledge  in 
everything  from  the  law  to  crowd  psy- 
chologjv 

Currently,  police  salaries  account  for 
almost  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement.  Yet  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
through  which  the  bulk  of  Federal  crime 
fighting  funds  are  channeled  to  the 
States  and  cities,  is  not  now  authorized  to 
supplement  police  salaries  through  its 
grant  process.  My  legislation  would  lift 
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ttns  prohibiuon  auid  permit  L£AA  to 
provide  up  to  a  10-percent  salary  sup- 
plement to  ali  the  officers  ;n  a  police 
dev*rtment  who  have  degrees  from  an 
accredited  2-year  institution  of  higher 
education,  a  15 -percent  increase  to  those 
who  have  degrees  from  a  4-year  insti- 
tution, and  a  20-percent  supplement  to 
those  who  hold  graduate  degrees  In  ad- 
dition, a  supplement  would  be  paid  to 
those  officers  who  SLre  currently  enrolled 
m  a  po6t- high -school  prograjn  of  higher 
education,  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
they  have  made  toward  their  degree  or 
certificate 

It  IS  my  belief  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  play  a  senous  role  in  com- 
bating cnme  supplementing  the  pres- 
ently inadequate  salaries  of  police 
afflcers  must  be  part  of  that  role. 

Our  fiscally  hard-pressed  cities  and 
States  are  m  no  position,  generally  to 
effect  the  Increases  m  police  salaries 
which  must  be  made  If  we  are  to  attract 
more  and  better  qualified  men  into  the 
law  enforcement  profession  The  Ped- 
'■rai  Oovemment  must  play  a  role  in  this 
process  li  it  is  to  succeed  This  legislation 
would  remove  the  prohibition  against 
such  a  role  and  would  serve  as  a  vital  tool 
m  the  struggle  against  cnme 

Mx  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  :ext  of  this  bill  be  printed 
m  the  RECORD  immediately  following 
these  remarlcs 

There  bein«?  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S    2180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatttfes  of  tne  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  Th*t  the  Omnl- 
bua  Crime  Ck)ntrol  and  Sale  Streets  .\ct  of 
1968  (B3  Stat.  197)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  40<J  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

~Smc  407  I  a  \  The  administration  Is  au- 
thortaed  to  make  grants  under  this  title  to 
any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpoae  of  supplementing  the 
salaries  of  officers  of  any  publicly  funded  law 
enforcement  agency  who  have  completed 
courses  of  instruction  at  Institutions  as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

'lb I  Any  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  seeking  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion must  &le  an  application  therefor  with 
Lhe  administration,  setting  forth  the  nuxn- 
tier  of  officers  who  wUl  be  eligible  for  each 
class  of  supplement  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  below  and  '.he  amount  of  the  grant 
to  be  awarded  ui  each  class  The  applica- 
tion «hall  also  describe  any  existing  or  pro- 
posed program  of  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  governnaent  making  the  appUca- 
Uon  to  supplement  existing  salary  schedules 
on  the  basis  of  the  educational  level  achieved 
by  the  recipients  Lf  there  is  no  such  pro- 
gram, the  application  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
so<is  that  one  has  not  been  lmp>roented 

"ic)  The  administration  may  make  grants 
under  this  section  which  will  result  In  salary 
Increases    based   on   present  rates,  of  up  to; 

"(1)  10  per  centum  for  those  who  hold  or 
obtain  a  degree  from  an  accredited  two-year 
Institution  of  higher  educauon. 

•■i3i  15  per  centum  for  those  who  hold  or 
libtam  a  degree  from  an  accredited  four -year 
institution  of  higher  education,   and 

"(3)  20  per  centum  for  those  who  hold  or 
obtain  a  graduate  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  of   higher  education 

"id)  The  administration  may.  under  such 
rules  as  It  may  establish,  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  supplemaat- 


ing  the  salaries  of  persons  In  the  process  of 
working  toward  any  of  the  degrees  described 
in  subsection  ic)  In  no  case.  how«ver  shall 
the  amount  received  by  any  Individual  under 
this  subsection  be  greater  than  the  per- 
centage arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  total 
percentage  available  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  for  completion  of  the  degree  on 
which  the  recipient  is  working  by  the  per- 
centage, in  terms  of  semesters,  of  the  total 
number  of  semesters  required  for  comple- 
tion of  the  degree  which  will  have  been 
achieved  when  the  current  semester  is  com- 
pleted 


By  Mr  HARTKE  i  for  himself.  Mr 
THrRMONB,   Mr    Cranston,  Mr 
WiLLiAKs.  Mr  SrrvENs.  and  Mr. 
Randolph  > 
S.  2161.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapters  31. 
34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
to  increase  the  vocauonai  rehabilitation 
subsistences  allowances,  the  educational 
assistance    allowunces,    and   the   special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  such  chapters 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTairs. 

THX  VTTKaAVS  BOCCATION   AND  TmAININO 
*aSIST*NCX   ACT  OF    197  1 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  increase  the  OI 
educational  allowance  in  a  bill  to  be  cited 
as  the  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
.Assistance  Act  of  1971  I  am  pleased  that 
I  am  joined  m  this  bipartisan  eflort  by 
the  ranlting  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Thtjr- 
UOKD.  together  with  Senators  Cranston. 
Williams.  Sttvens.  and  Randolph 

Today,  we  are  constantly  confronted 
with  the  question  of  w^hat  can  and  should 
the  young  veteran  expect  upon  return  to 
civilian  life  One  thing  is  certain,  he  does 
not  expect  bands  playing,  nor  doee  he 
demand  preferential  treatment  But  what 
he  does  expect  is  a  decent  education,  job, 
and  an  environment  in  which  to  live.  In 
short,  he  wants  an  even  break.  But  Is 
he  getting  this  even  break''  I  think  not 
Since  1952.  when  the  Korean  war  vet- 
eran was  receiving  a  $110  a  month  for 
educational  benefits,  the  average  cost  of 
education  has  doubled  Adjustments  in 
the  rate  of  allowance,  however,  have 
lagged  far  behind,  and  the  result  has 
been  shown  in  the  participation  rates. 
Following  World  War  II,  .some  50  percent 
of  those  eligible  took  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits,  42  percent  did  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  conflict  But  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Vietnam  era,  from 
1966  to  1969  only  20  7  percent  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  rates  That  the  partici- 
pation rate  is  directly  tied  to  the  costs 
of  education,  and  the  benefits  available 
is  shown  by  what  happened  last  year  In 
the  past  session,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
able  leadership  of  Senator  Cranston, 
who  has  also  been  helpful  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill.  Congress  Increased  the 
basic  rate  of  entitlement  to  $175  The  per- 
centage of  those  using  their  educational 
allowance  has  now  Increased  to  some  35 
percent,  and  for  the  first  time  since  1»52 
over  1  million  persons  are  currently  in 
training  under  the  GI  bill  Yet  the  rate 
still  lags,  and  as  I  have  previously  noted 
the  cost  of  education  has  risen  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  allowance  to  pay 
for  It.  Because  I  am  concerned  that  the 
young  veteran  gets  an  even  break,  I  am 


pleased  to  Introduce  this  leglslaUon 
which  increases  the  bcuic  rate  by  over  31 
percent  The  basic  entitlement  under  this 
proposed  legislation  will  now  Increase 
from  $175  a  month  to  $220  a  month  The 
average  cost  of  education  is,  of  course, 
hard  to  figure  since  there  are  differences 
between  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 
According  to  our  figures,  however,  the 
education  costs  averaged  between  public 
and  nonpublic  .schools  on  an  adjusted 
basis  will  be  covered  by  this  basic  entitle- 
ment so  that  today's  veteran  should  be  at 
least  on  a  par  with  his  Korean  war 
counterpart 

My  bill  further  provides  for  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  the  first  dep«ident  al- 
lowance to  $45  Second  dependent  al- 
lowance would  be  increased  from  $25 
to  $40  or  60  percent  Finally,  an  addi- 
tional $20  is  allowed  for  third  and  other 
dependents  Anyone  who  has  tried  to 
raise  a  family  while  going  to  school 
knows  from  firsthand  experience  that 
these  increases  are  long  overdue  Of 
course,  the  basic  PREP  entitlement 
would  also  be  increased  from  $175  to 
$220  On-the-job  training  and  vocaUonal 
rehabihtatlon  rates,  which  were  raised 
substantially  last  year,  and  which  are 
not  directly  tied  to  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  education,  have  been  incretised 
by  5  5  percent  to  cover  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  bvlng  This  Ls,  I  be- 
lieve, a  realistic  program  The  net  cost 
of  this  increase  would  be  approximately 
$380  million  for  the  next  year,  and  It  Is 
money  that  is  both  weU-invested  and 
long  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
important  effort  so  that  we  may  act 
quickly  on  it  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  September  school  term 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  in  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  costs  of  education 

"Hie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
educational  Eisslstance  to  the  returning 
veteran  on  an  equitahlc  btisis,  and  even 
though  an  Increase  was  allowed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  amoimts 
are  still  not  commensurate  with  current 
costs. 

Mr  President,  despite  several  increases 
in  educational  t)eneflt  payments  to  the 
veteran  or  his  dependents,  they  have 
not  kept  pace  wlh  the  rising  costs  of 
education,  food,  housing,  medical  care, 
and  other  necessities  These  increased 
costs  make  many  veterans  forego  their 
eduction  benefits  or  piu^sue  a  program 
which  leaves  them  in  debt,  creating  a 
hardship  on  their  families 

If  this  Increase  is  allowed,  more  veter- 
ans wlU  pursue  a  course  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  percentages  equal  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  No  greater  assistance 
can  be  given  to  enable  the  veteran  to 
earn  a  living  under  today's  standards 
than  a  good  education. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
.\fTairs  Committee.  Mr  Hartki,  in  in- 
troducing S  2161,  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Training  .\ssistance  Act  of  1971. 
The  other  oosponsors  of  this  bill  to  In- 
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crease  GI  bill  benefits  are  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr  Thurmond); 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams) 
who  has  long  been  a  strong  supporter 
and  advocate  for  vetertms'  programs  and 
under  whose  leadership  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Labor  Committee,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska 
( Mr.  Stevens  i  ,  ado  so  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee. 

ptmpoaks  or  the  bill 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 

First,  to  provide  comparability  between 
the  current  GI  bill  benefits  and  those 
paid  veterans  under  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bill:  and  second,  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  level  of  dependency  allowances 
for  veterans  with  family  responsibilities. 
Achievement  of  these  purposes  should 
have  a  twofold  effect : 

First,  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of 
our  young  veterans,  especially  those  with 
families,  who  are  struggling  to  obtain 
an  education;  and 

Second,  to  provide  reasonable  depend- 
ency allowance  rates  which  will  encour- 
age more  veterans  with  families  to  use 
their  education  benefits 

This  bill  would  accomplish  these  re- 
sults by  increasing  the  allowance  for  full- 
time  institutional  postsecondary  training 
from  the  present  $175  to  $220  a  month. 
This  is  a  25.7-percent  increase  in  the 
basic  allowance  Comparable  increases 
are  provided  for  war  orphans  and  widows 
under  chapter  36  of  title  38. 

The  additional  amounts  for  depend- 
ency allowances  under  the  GI  bill  would 
be  Increased  as  follows:  First  dependent, 
$45  instead  of  $30  .second  dependent,  $40 
instead  of  $25;  and  $20  instead  of  $13  for 
each  additional  dependent. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  5-percent  cost- 
of-living  mcrease  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation, farm  cooperative  and  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  This  increase 
was  computed  on  the  April  1971  cost-of- 
living  index,  which  showed  a  5.4-percent 
increase  since  February,  1970,  when  the 
present  allowance  rates  became  effective 
The  recent,  startling,  0.5  percent  1- 
month  increase  for  May  1971,  has  almost 
outdated  the  proposed  mcrease  as  of  the 
day  of  introduction.  I  mtend  to  introduce 
an  amendment,  as  the  time  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  actually  acts  upon  this 
bill,  to  provide  for  the  most  up-to-date 
percentage  increase  based  upon  the  cost- 
of-living  index  at  that  time 

CI    BIU.    PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons— 1,095,000 — were  training  under  the 
GI  bill  as  of  the  end  of  April  1971  There 
has  been  a  33-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  In  training  during  the 
last  12  months  I  am  convinced  that  a 
large  part  of  this  very  desirable  increase 
in  participation  can  be  attributed  to  the 
much-needed  benefit  increase  enacted  in 
Public  Law  91-219  and  made  effective  as 
of  Februar>'  1.  1970. 

While  this  growth  in  participatitHi  is 
encouraging,  the  latest  figures  show  that 
only  30.7  percent  of  aU  eligible  post- 
Korean    conflict    veterans— those    who 


served  after  January  31.  1955 — have  par- 
ticipated under  the  current  GI  bill.  The 
participation  rate  for  Vietnam -era  vet- 
erans— those  who  served  since  August  5, 
1964 — is  somewhat  higher — 34.8  per- 
cent— but  it  is  still  far  too  low  in  a  society 
which  places  such  a  great  premium  on 
post-secondary  education  and  academic 
credentials. 

I  say  this  despite  the  fact  the  great  in- 
crease in  GI  bill  participation  during  the 
past  year  has  brought  current  participa- 
tion more  into  line  with  participation 
after  a  comparable  59-month  period  of 
operation  for  the  World  War  II— 39.8 
percent — and  Korean  conflict — 36.7  per- 
cen  t — programs . 

The  administration  will  doubtless 
point  to  this  fact  as  support  for  its 
predictable  opposition  to  this  measure, 
which  would  cost  about  $380  million  in 
the  first  full  year  of  operation.  I  wish 
candidly  to  acknowledge  and  applaud 
the  recent  GI  bill  participation  increase, 
and  I  will  not  mix  apples  and  oranges 
by  comparing  the  present  rate  after  only 
5  years  of  operation  of  the  program  with 
total  participation  in  the  prior  two 
programs  for  their  entire  periods  of 
operation. 

The  essential  point  is,  however,  that 
the  employment  situation,  the  education 
and  training  world,  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy have  changed  markedly  in  the  last 
20  to  25  years  since  these  other  programs 
began 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  level  of 
educational  attainment  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  resultant  competitive  advantage 
of  trained  people  in  the  labor  market,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  too  often 
maligned,  misunderstood,  and  forgotten 
Vietnam  veterans  to  make  the  current 
GI  bill  attractive  enough  to  encourage 
far  greater  participation  than  the  50 
percent  which  was  achieved  in  the  World 
War  n  program 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  33-percent 
increase  in  GI  bill  participation  since 
public  Law  91-219  was  enacted.  GI  bill 
participation  among  those  who  need 
education  and  training  the  most — high 
school  dropouts — has  been  the  least ;  only 
an  appalling  9  percent  now  use  their 
GI  bill  training  or  education  benefits, 
and  dropouts  comprise  anywhere  from 
15  to  23  percent — depending  on  whose 
figures  are  used — of  enlisted  men  leav- 
ing service  The  higher  allowance  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  along  with  enactment 
of  S.  740,  which  I  will  discuss  at  the  end 
of  this  statement,  should  help  increase 
GI  bill  participation  among  high  school 
dropouts. 

There  are  over  8  million — 8,095,000 — 
veterans  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
current  GI  bill,  and  nearly  5  million— 
4,975,000 — of  these  are  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

In  my  own  State  of  California  there 
are  537.000  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
I  am  most  pleased  that  277,128  of  these 
men  have  participated  in  GI  bill  train- 
ing, a  rate  of  51  6  percent,  well  above  the 
national  average  of  34.8  percent  A  total 
of  390,392  California  veterans,  depend- 
ents and  survivors — including  the  277.- 
128  Vietnam-era  veterans — have  utilized 
the  current  GI  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  benefit  increases  proposed  m  this  bill 


will  encourage  an  even  greater  number 
to  undertake  further  training  upon  their 
return  from  service  to  their  coimtry 

The  cost  of  this  bill  Is  estimated  at  $380 
million.  Of  the  total  veterans  who  have 
trained  under  the  current  GI  bill  15.7 
percent  reside  in  California  Assuming 
that  this  percentage  is  applicable  to  cur- 
rent trainees,  this  means  that  imder  this 
bill,  approximately  175.000  California 
veterans  In  the  first  year  alone  would 
receive  an  estimated  $60  million  more  in 
GI  bill  benefits  than  they  now  receive. 
During  fiscal  year  1971.  California's 
share  of  GI  bill  educational  benefits  for 
veterans,  eligible  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors, and  those  receiving  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  probably  about  $292 
million,  using  the  15  7  percent  participa- 
tion figure. 

COMPARABrLITT    INCRZASE 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  to  $220  in 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  for  full-time 
institutional  training  is  necessary  to 
achieve  comparability  with  the  allowance 
provided  to  Korean  conflict  veterans.  On 
October  9,  1969,  the  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously— by  a  vote  of  77  to  0 — to  approve 
a  46-percent  increase  to  $190.  The  cur- 
rent $175  rate  weis  the  result  of  a  neces- 
sary compromise  with  the  other  bod\' 
which  had  voted  an  increase  of  27  per- 
cent to  $165 

Since  Januar>-  1969,  when  former  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough,  that  great  cham- 
pion of  veterans'  needs,  introduced  the 
bill  to  increase  benefits — S.  338  in  the 
91st  Congress — the  costs  of  obtaining  an 
education  have  increased  far  more  rap- 
idly than  the  general  cost  of  living  In- 
deed this  has  been  the  trend  over  the  last 
20  .vears  Office  of  Education  figures  show- 
that  estimated  average  charges  for  tui- 
tion, board,  and  room  have  roughly  dou- 
bled since  1952,  whereas  the  cost  of  living 
since  then  has  risen  by  only  about  52 
percent . 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  a  college 
education — public  and  nonpublic  com- 
bined— was  $968.  This  cost  has  leaped  to 
an  estimated  $1,940  for  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

The  monthly  allowance  available  to  the 
Korean  conflict  veteran  m  1952  was  $110 
In  order  to  obtam  the  same  coverage  for 
the  school  year  1971-72.  the  allowance 
should  by  now  have  risen  to  $220.  as  pro- 
posed m  this  bill. 
comparison  to  other  readjustment  programs 

Mr  President,  this  increase  m  the  GI 
bill  educational  allowance  is  clearly  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  comparability  with 
the  Korean  conflict  allowance.  However, 
an  additional  comparison  is  enlightening 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  Congress  to 
consider  the  impact  of  our  various  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  returning  veteran  in 
his  readjustment  to  civilian  life,  and  to 
determine  whether  they  operate  to  en- 
courage our  young  men  to  undertake  the 
arduous  but  rewarding  road  to  higher 
education  or  other  education  or  training. 

Consider  the  situation  of  a  young  smgle 
Vietnam-era  veteran  returning  home  to 
California.  If  he  wants  to  begin  or  return 
to  college  full-time,  the  Government  will 
provide  him  $175  a  month  to  cover  tui- 
tion, room,  board,  and  other  living  ex- 
penses. However,  If  he  simply  becomes 
unemployed — which  is  very  likely  todaj- 
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tn  California  which  is  expenencing  a  8  9- 
percent  unemployment  rat« — the  Oiv- 
prrnnerrt  will  provad*  him  up  to  $273  a 
man  til  under  the  ex-sei^icemens  un- 
employment compensation  program — 
UCX — or  as  long  as  9  months. 

The  amount  of  OCX  benefits  ls  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  each  State  Most 
veterans  who  serve  a  single  tour  of  duty 
are  discharged  at  pay  grades  of  E-4 — 
48  3  percent — or  E-5— 35  9  percent  The 
California  UCX  benefit  for  the  E-4  is  $58 
a  week,  or  $25 1  a  month ,  and  the  E-5  Is 
enuUed  to  M5  a  week  or  $273  a  month. 
The  average  weeJtiy  UCX  benefit  on  a 
nationwide  basis  ls  over  $52  a  week,  or 
ahout  $225  a  month 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  Intend 
to  mfiuence  the  undecided  veteran — par- 
ticularly the  economically  or  education- 
ally ctLsadvantaged  — to  decide  m  favor 
of  additional  training  and  eduraiior. 
rather  than  entering  an  already  .satu- 
rated job  market,  then  the  financial  as- 
sistance we  ofTer  must  txe  more  adequate 
to  meet  his  needs  in  terms  of  other  avail- 
able assistance  programs 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  my  point  is 
not  that  OCX  benefits  are  adequate,  for 
they  are  not.  especially  for  the  lower  pay 
srrades  For  that  reason,  I  introduced, 
•»-lth  Chairman  Haitxe  S  2091  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Education  and  Read- 
justment Act  of  1971.  which  would 
among  other  thmgs,  raise  UCX  pay- 
ments for  veterans  m  the  lower  pay 
grades 

LWntNDKNCT     AtXOWANCSS 

Most  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  enter 
training  under  the  current  GI  bill  are 
young  and  single  Their  median  age  is 
24  5  years,  and  61  6  percent  do  not  re- 
ceive a  dependency  allowance  However. 
a  sigmflcant  number  do  have  depend- 
ents. 17  7  percent  are  paid  for  one  de- 
pendent, and  20.7  percent  are  paid  for 
two  or  more 

While  there  are  many  factors  bearing 
on  the  married  veterans  decision  as  to 
whether  to  attempt  to  Improve  his  edu- 
cauon  or  training  and  thus  temporarily 
limit  his  ability  to  provide  for  hi.s  fam- 
ily in  my  opinion  the  present  depend- 
ency sUlowanres  have  the  efTect  of  actu- 
ally discouraging  the  mamed  veteran 
from  further  pducauonal  achievement. 

The  present  structure  o{  dependency 
allowances  is  an  improvement  over  prior 
programs  because  it  provides  additional 
amount^s  for  each  dependent  The  World 
War  n  program  provided  only  for  one 
dependent,  and  the  Korean  conflict  pro- 
gram provided  additional  amounts  only 
for  up  to  two  dependents 

However,  the  amounts  provided  under 
each  program  and  their  1971  dollar 
equivalencies  indicate  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  present  dependency  allow- 
ances to  a  more  reasonable  level. 
Allowance  for  flrst  derxendent  unctor  OI  bUU 
Tear.  1944,  1»48.  1963.  19««.  1970.  Amount. 
ajid  1971  DoUan 

•3S    - •««.  as 

»30    4©  aa 

138     37  g7 

•25      „ _ _     30.  81 

•30     32  73 

If  we  wish  to  implement  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging married  veterans  to  obtain  an 


education — and  who  needs  It  more  than 
a  man  with  faimly  responsibilities? — I 
believe  it  is  time  to  evaluate  the  present 
cost  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  lookmg 
back  to  the  level  of  support  in  pnor  GI 
bill  programs 

One  measure  of  subsistence  existence 
m  the  United  Stales  Ls  the  amount  paid 
in  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren Plgiires  from  November  1970  shtr* 
a  national  average  of  $58  35  per  month 
for  each  recipient 

Another  and  probably  better  measure 
is  found  in  H.R  1,  which  passed  the 
other  body  on  June  22  1971  That  bill 
would  institute  the  widely  discussed  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  and  provides  for  a 
basic  Federal  payment  level  for  all  needy 
families  with  children  A  family  of  four 
would  receive  $2  400  a  year  based  on  an 
allowance  of  $8(X)  for  the  first  two  mem- 
bens  of  a  family  and  $400  for  the  next 
two  members 

On  a  monthly  basis  this  would  pro- 
vide an  allowance  of  $66  66  for  a  man  s 
wife  and  $33  .i3  for  e«.ch  of  his  two  chil- 
dren A  veteran  trying  to  go  to  school 
now  receives  an  allowance  of  only  $30  for 
his  wife,  $25  for  his  first  child,  and  $13 
for  the  second,  a  total  of  only  $68  a 
month  for  his  dependents,  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  basic  Federal  subsistence 
level  proposed  in  HJl.  1  as  parsed  by 
the  other  body 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pre- 
pares a  study  of  consumption  costs  for 
urban  f  ami  lies.  The  study  estimates  that 
an  urban  family  of  four,  in  which  the 
wife  and  husband  are  under  35  years  of 
age  with  two  ciilldren  both  under  6. 
needs  $3,998  at  the  lowest  level  of  con- 
sumption 

The  lowest  level  budget  can  be  com- 
ptu-ed  to  current  GI  bill  dependency  al- 
lowances by  determining  the  Increase  be- 
tween the  estimated  family  budgets  for 
one.  two.  three,  and  four  persons.  On  a 
monthly  basis,  the  comparison  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Thus,  the  married  OI  bill  trainee  with 
two  children  now  receives  $93  less  per 
month  for  dependents  than  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  Is  necessary 
for  the  lowest  level  of  family  consump- 
tion 

Under  the  reasonable  Increases  pro- 
vided In  this  bill,  the  married  veteran 
with  two  children  would  receive  $105  for 
his  dependents  In  addition  to  his  basic 
educational  allowance  of  $220 

Mr  President  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  even  with  the  increases  provided  In 
this  bill,  dependency  allowances  would 
still  be  lower  than  both  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  estimates  for  the  lowest  level  of 
consumption  and  the  family  assistance 
plan  subsistence  level  The  allowances 
under  each  of  these  for  a  wife  and  two 
children  would  be  as  follows  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  lowest  level  budget,  $161 
PAP  as  proposed  in  H  R  1.  $133  32:  GI 
bill  as  we  propose  to  Increase  It.  $105 


Ttius,  although  the  proposed  depend- 
ency allowanres  would  be  much  more 
realistic  and  reasonable  for  the  veteran 
and  his  family  in  comparison  to  the 
present  allowances,  we  continue  to  be 
faithful  to  the  policy  that  GI  bill  allow- 
ances are  only  intended  "to  meet,  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  his  subsistence,  tui- 
tion fees  supplies,  books,  equipment  and 
other  educational  costs" — as  expressed  in 
section  1681 'a  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  Each  veteran  who  wishes  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  •will  still  have 
to  utilize  his  own  resources  and  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  his  educa- 
tional objective  But  we  hope  that  these 
increases  will  serve  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring a  little  less  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  veteran's  wife  and  children  and 
make  it  possible  for  more  veterans  with 
dependents  to  undertake  GI  bill  train- 
ing and  education 

PKCSXhTT     INCONSISTINCnS    IN     PATTDN    OF 
DCPSNDENCT   AIXOWANCXS 

Finally.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  my  concern  over  the  adequacy  of  de- 
pendency allowances  under  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  program — chapter  31  — 
the  farm  cooperative  program — section 
1682' d  I — tuid  the  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-Job  training  programs — section 
1683  The  dispanues  of  dependency  al- 
lowances among  these  programs  and  In 
comparison  with  the  institutional  pro- 
gram in  section  1682' a'  .seem  inexplica- 
ble to  me  For  example  whereas  the  In- 
stitutional, vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
the  farm  cooperative  program.s  provide 
an  additional  dependency  allowance  for 
each  dependent,  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram provides  only  a  flat  amount  for  two 
or  more  dependents. 

Another  apparent  Inconsistency  Is  that 
whereas  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  provides  higher  dependency  al- 
lowances — $46  for  the  first  and  $29  for 
the  second  dependent — than  the  regular 
Institutional  program — $30  for  the  first 
and  $25  for  the  second  dependent — the 
former  program  provides  only  $6  per 
dependent  in  excess  of  two  whereas  the 
latter  provides  $13  m  that  situation  This 
is  further  muddled  by  the  farm  coopera- 
tive program  which  provides  $10  for  each 
dependent  over  two. 

TTiere  are  a  whole  range  of  other 
puzzling  comparisons  I  could  make — for 
example,  why  does  the  farm  cooperative 
program  provide  for  full-time  and  three- 
quarter-ttme  trainees  a  greater  depend- 
ency allowance  for  the  second — $25  and 
$19 — dependent  than  for  the  first— $24 
and  $18 — and  then  why  does  the  half- 
time  trainee  receive  more — $18 — for  his 
first  dependent  than  for  his  second — 
$13?  But  suffice  it  to  say  I  am  unable  at 
this  point  to  unravel  these  mysteries.  I 
have,  therefore,  requested  the  Depsirt- 
ment  of  Veterans'  Benefits  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive study  for  me  of  the  depend- 
ency allowances  under  these  four  pro- 
grams to  determine  if  these  apparent  dis- 
parities c«ui  be  explained  historically  or 
otherwise  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
possible  amendment  In  committee  to 
bring  the  dependency  allowances  gener- 
ally into  some  kind  of  consu^nt  pattern. 
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IMPACT    ON     PREP    PROGRAM 


This  bill  win  have  one  otlier  impor- 
tant effect  I  wish  to  highlight  It  would 
raise  to  $220  the  maximum  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  the  predischarge 
education  program— Prep — under  sub- 
chapter VI  of  chapter  34  of  title  38  TTiis 
Is  one  of  the  programs  to  assist  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans — en- 
acted Into  law  last  year  in  Public  Law 
91-219 — which  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
authored  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  last  Congress.  I 
spoke  about  the  Prep  program  at  some 
length  on  the  floor  on  June  17,  1971. 
outlining  some  of  the  difficulties  those 
schools  trying  t-o  establish  such  programs 
have  been  experiencing  and  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  Prep  for  helping  with 
the  fxxsitive  readjustment  of  returning 
servicemen  who  are  educationally  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  increase  In  the  basic  Prep  allow- 
ance this  bill  propo.ses  would  re.solve  one 
of  the  main  impediments  facmg  the  36- 
percent  Prep  programs  and  thase  schools 
interested  in  starung  them  and  should 
make  it  possible  for  more  high  school 
dropout  veterans  to  enter  GI  bill  train- 
ing after  service  There  are.  however, 
several  other  basic  problems  In  starting 
and  running  Prep  programs  which  have 
emerged — some  as  a  result  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  restrictive  mterpretations 
of  the  new  law  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration— in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program  since  we  enacted  the  law  In 
March  of  1970  And  I  will  shortly  intro- 
duce— as  amendments  to  this  bill — 
amendments  to  the  Prep  program  to  re- 
solve these  operational  difficulties 

AOVANCK    PATMENT  AND    WORK-STTTDT 

The  rest  of  my  veterans'  education  and 
training  program  for  the  92d  Congress  is 
Included  in  S,  740.  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Advance  Educational  Payment  and 
Work-Study  Act  of  1971.  which  I  reintro- 
duced in  this  Congress  on  Pebniar>'  10. 
1971  All  the  provisions  of  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  25.  1970.  in  my 
bill.  S.  3657,  but.  unfortunately  died  In 
the  House  with  the  expiration  of  the  last 
Congress.  The  major  features  of  thLs  bill 
are  described  in  the  report — No  91- 
1231 — as  follows  at  pages  11-16.  18-19: 

(1)  To  provide  for  ad  vane*  payment  of 
the  OI  bill  educational  assistance  allowance 
at  the  start  of  a  scliool  term  and  prepay- 
ment of  the  allowance  on  the  ftrat  of  the 
month  thereafter 

(2)  To  establish  a  student-veterans' work- 
study  program  whereby  OI  bill  trainees  would 
receive  a  $250  advance  work-study  allowance 
for  performing  various  services  In  Veterans' 
AdmlDlstratlon  programs. 

•  •  •  •  . 

13)  To  combine  basic  provisions  relating 
to  payment  of  allowances  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  OI  bill  program,  now  con- 
tained in  chapter  34.  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance.  "  and  chapter  35.  War  Orphans' 
and  Widows'  Educational  Assistance,  '  and 
enact  them  in  chapter  36.  ■Administration 
of  Educational  Benefits,"  as  applicable  to 
both  chapters  34  and  35 

|4|  To  clarify  and  expand  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  on  April  13  1970.  In  enacting 
P.L.  91-320 — the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eklucatlon  Act  Amendments  of  1970 — to  pro- 
vide for  NDEA  student  loan  cancellation 
baaed  on  mlllMkry  service;   by  permitting  OI 


bill  entitlement  to  be  applied  to  repwy  prior 

Federal  direct  or  guaranteed  education  loans. 

•  •  •  •  * 

ADVANCE    EDUCATION     ASSISTANCE    AiXXDWANCK 

The  present  system  of  assisting  veterans 
who  are  attending  school  operates  as  fol- 
lows 

In  order  to  establish  eligibility  for  GI  bill 
benefits  under  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
a  veteran  must  first  submit  an  application 
together  with  proof  of  separation  from  the 
armed  services — form  DI>-214--and.  when  de- 
pendencies are  claimed,  other  supporting 
documents,  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
If  these  papers  are  in  order,  the  VA  mails 
the   veteran  a  certificate  of  eligibility. 

The  veteran  presents  the  certificate  of 
eligibility  to  his  college  or  university  regis- 
trar, who  verifies  the  veteran's  actual  enroll- 
ment and  provides  details  regarding  It.  so 
certifies  on  the  certificate  of  eligibility,  and 
malls  It  to  the  VA  Upon  receipt  of  that  cer- 
tification, the  VA  Is  then  authorized  to  issue 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  payment 
to  the  eligible  veteran,  and  an  account  for 
him  Is  then  established  at  the  VA's  com- 
puterized payment  center  In  Hlnes.  Dllnola 
Prom  this  point,  the  check  should  reach  him 
within  10  to  16  days. 

There  are  two  points  at  which  the  system 
may  In  many  cases  break  down,  causing  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  hardship  for  the  vet- 
eran and  his  family.  One  is  during  the  proc- 
essing of  enrollment  certificates  at  colleges 
and  universities,  which  occurs  during  the 
first  month  of  school  when  the  school  ad- 
ministration has  an  unusually  heavy  regis- 
tration workload  anyway. 

The  second  difficulty  may  occur  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  receives  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  enrollment  certificates 
In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  Using  maximum 
authorized  overtime — because  of  inadequate 
augmentations  of  staff  over  the  last  three 
years — the  VA  must  process  these  certificates 
and  authorize  the  release  of  the  first  month's 
educational  assistance  allowance  payment 
Prior  to  this  past  fall,  It  was  not  all  uncom- 
mon for  the  first  check  to  reach  the  col- 
legiate veteran  In  mid-  or  late-November,  or 
even  December. 

In  testimony  In  the  summer  of  1969  before 
the  Veterans"  Affairs  Subcommittee,  the  VA 
announced  the  initiation  of  an  accelerated 
payment  procedure  Increasing  from  five  to 
nine  per  month  the  number  of  check  proc- 
essing cycles  at  the  Hlnes  Data  Processing 
Center.  It  was  hoped  that  this  procedure 
would  approximately  halve  the  tlmelag  In 
getting  checks  out  to  veterans. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  system,  helpful  as 
It  has  been  in  expediting  the  Issuance  of 
checks  by  the  computer,  cannot  rectify  de- 
lays which  arise  before  an  authorization  for 
payment  can  be  relayed  to  the  Hlnes  Center. 
And  under  that  system  the  earliest  that  the 
first  check  reaches  the  veteran  Is  mid-  or 
late  October:  and  It  may  well  not  arrive  until 
November  Even  then,  the  first  check  gen- 
erally covers  only  a  partial  months  payment, 
since  the  first  college  month  Is  usually  ab- 
breviated. For  veterans  beginning  a  new 
school  year,  this  Is  too  little,  too  late 

The  committee  substitute  seeks  to  over- 
come the  delay  In  receipt  of  GI  bill  pay- 
ments by  providing  (in  the  new  section  1780 
(b)  added  by  section  201  of  the  committee 
substitute*  for  payment  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond months'  allowances  in  one  lump  sum 
In  advance  and  prepayment  on  the  first  of 
the  month  for  months  thereafter  ( new  sec- 
lion  1780  (c)  )  This  advance  system  would 
apply  to  all  post-secondary  courses  other 
than  those  on  less-than-half-tlme  b«.sis  or  by 
correspondence.  TTius  far.  this  Is  eBsentlally 
the  system  proposed  in  S   3683 

However,  as  proptosed  In  S.  3657.  advance 
payment  would  be  made  to  a  veteran,  with- 
out any  action  by   his  educational   Institu- 


tion, based  upon  receipt  of  evidence  of  eligi- 
bility, as  defined  m  section  1652(a)  (1)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  la  dlscliarge 
paper — form  DD-214 — showing  that  he  served 
for  at  least  180  days  of  active  duty  and  was 
discharged  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable or  that  he  was  dlschsjged  for  a 
service-connected  disability  i,  and  certifica- 
tion by  the  veteran  of  the  basic  prerequisites 
to  eligibility  under  the  GI  bill  He  would 
certify  that  he  intends  to  enroll  and  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  has  en- 
rolled, in  a  specified  educational  institution 
to  pursue  a  specified  approved  course  of  ed- 
ucation during  that  school  year,  and  the 
number  of  semester  hours  or  equivalent  he 
Intends  to  pursue.  Unless  the  local  office  files 
contain  conclusive  evidence  contradicting  the 
facts  so  certified,  the  \'A  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  examine  Into  the  veteran's  actual  GI 
bill  eligibility  Notwithstanding  the  advance 
payment  made  on  the  eligible  veteran's  cer- 
tification, the  Veterans'  Administration 
would,  as  It  now  does,  develop  each  case  to 
assure  entitlement  and  the  marital  and  de- 
pendency status  of  each  payee  Upon  receipt 
of  the  enrollment  papers  from  the  educa- 
tional institution,  any  necessary  adjustments 
would  be  made  in  the  educational  allow- 
ance payment 

Thus,  an  eligible  veteran  would  be  given 
the  advance  on  the  basis  of  his  good  faith 
in  truthfully  certifying  the  at)ove  facts  and 
intentions.  There  would  be  no  time-consum- 
ing processing  by  the  educational  institu- 
tions, which  Is  now  responsible  for  much  of 
the  delay  in  processing  regular  GI  bill  pay- 
ments. 

T^he  committee  recognizes  that  this  good 
faith  certification  procedure  may  be  subject 
to  some  abuse,  and  that  some  {>ayments  may 
thus  be  made  to  Ineligible  recipients  But  It 
Is  sallsfled  that  any  abuses  would  be  small, 
and  notes  tlvat  the  VA  has  a  95-percent  rec- 
ord of  collecting  regular  OI  bill  overpay- 
ments. 

This  program  of  advance  jiayments  at  the 
tieginnlng  of  a  school  year  should  provide 
a  vital  source  of  funds,  at  e  time  when  none 
are  now  available  under  the  OI  bill  and  when 
the  veteran -student's  needs  are  probably  the 
greatest,  ui  meet  the  many  expenses  invoived 
in  beginning  a  school  year,  as  well  as  such 
living  expenses  and  initial  charges  as  de- 
posits and  Initial  payments  for  rem.  heat  or 
telephone  This  system  should  thus  heip  pre- 
vent a  veteran  from  being  placed  In  a  pre- 
carious financial  situation  vis-a-vls  his 
schooling  or  his  personal  life  as  a  result  of 
a  delay.  Justified  or  not.  in  receipt  of  the  first 
regular  educational  assistance  allowance 
check. 

And  the  prepayment  system  in  new  subsec- 
tion 1780(ci  should  continue  the  veteran's 
solvency  Under  the  new  system  a  veteran 
enrolling  in  coUege  on  September  15  could 
expect  to  receive  by  November  1  two  and 
one-half  months'  allowance  i  one  and  one- 
half  months  payment  on  September  I — If  he 
applied  about  August  15 — and  one  month's 
payment  on  November  1 ) . 

Although  neither  S  3657  or  S  3683  origi- 
nally contemplated  application  of  the  ad- 
vance and  prepayment  of  allowance  proce- 
dures to  war  orphans,  wives,  and  widows 
training  under  chapter  35,  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  the  committee  substitute  would 
make  the  same  payment  svstem  uniformly 
applicable  to  both  chapters  34  and  35  of  that 
title. 

These  provisions  have  been  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  Veterans  Administration 
which  advises  that  they  can  be  programmed 
into  the  computer  within  about  60  days  of 
enactment  This  program  was  generally  en- 
dorsed (With  a  somewhat  dlfTerent  mechan- 
ism) by  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Vietnam  Veteran  in  its  report  submitted  in 
late  March    The  report  stated- 
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"The  OI  BUI  provides  moattiiy  ailow^xices 
for  veterans  enrolled  in  ^nd  attending  Ap- 
proved progr&nu  of  education  These  pay- 
ments do  not  begin,  however,  until  after  the 
veteraji  has  enrolled,  and  completed  each 
month  of  training  The  effect  of  this  after- 
the-fact  method  of  payment  can  be  to  dls- 
oottra^  program  participation  by  the  veteran 
who  cannot  afford  the  lolXlai  outlay  required 
tuition,  books,  and  the  necessary  money  for 
by  moat  schools  for  prepayment  of  fees, 
subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family  until 
the  Qrst  payment  is  received  The  intent  of 
the  program  Is  thus  jeopardized  Even  for 
the  &Q*nclaUy  more  fortunate  veteran,  the 
prepayment  of  tuition  and  other  costs  con- 
stitutes a  burden  since  the  educational 
aUomoce  is  partlai  aiwlirf  nee  rather  th*n 
a  full  subsidy 

"The  propossLl  would  authorise  an  advance 
payment  to  help  the  veteran  enroll  in  school 
This  would  be  done  on  an  individual  appli- 
cation basis  The  amount  advanced  can  be 
jjradually  recouped  over  the  whole  period  of 
enrollment  ■ 

vrrKSANS'     WOUC-STUDT    PaOOKAM 

The  proposed  work -study  program  (new 
secuon  1887  added  by  secUon  203  of  the 
committee  substitute i  would  enable  fuU- 
tlme  OI  bill  post -secondary  trainees  with  a 
Soaiiclal  need  to  perform  100  hours  of  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  VA  (on  campuses  or  at 
VA  regional  offices  or  medical  facilities  i  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  the  VA  under  which 
the  veteran  then  becomes  entitled  to  receive, 
in  advance,  a  work-study  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  of  t^M  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  program  wu:  be  of  subst*ntl*l 
benefit  to  individual  veterans  and  th«lr 
families,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  the  entire  OI  bill  pro- 
grmzn  through  increased  efficiency  and  speed 
in  certificate  and  claims  processing  and 
through  outreach  work  performed  by  these 
student  veterans  Work-study  trainees  could 
also  perform  various  non-professional  badly- 
naeded  tasks  in  VA  hospitals,  especially  as- 
■tstlng  the  most  severely  dlaahled  patients 
and  cleanup  and  general  mAlnter.a::oe  work 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  such  services 
could  be  very  effectively  used  in  many  VA 
medloal  faciUtles  Studenu  would  be  limited 
to  performing  lOO  hours  of  services  over  a 
semester   or  other  enrollment   {>erlod 

This  program  should  be  particularly  help- 
ful for  the  almost  50  percent  of  GI  bill  pKJst- 
Korean  trainees  with  famines  and  for  the  37 
percent  who  enroll  in  nonpublic  schools  The 
rate  increase  recently  enacted  in  Public  Law 
91-219  would  provide  »1.375  over  &  full  nine- 
month  period  Although  this  U  sufficient  to 
cover  average  tuition,  room  and  board  charges 
at  a  public  institution.  It  Ls  far  less  adequate 
In  meeting  the  average  coats  at  nonpublic 
Lostltutlons 

On*  key  aspect  ot  the  work -study  pro- 
gram would  be  veterans  performing  out- 
reach services  under  subchapr^r  rv  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  38  also  enacted  In  P  L  91-219 
Using  08-12»  or  13'8  to  "pound  the  pave- 
ment" In  search  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  Is  highly  questionable  on 
a  cost-effectiveness  basis  Birt  this  provision 
would  make  it  possible  »nd  very  economical 
for  the  VA  to  Improve  substantially  its  exist- 
ing program  of  contact  and  outreach 

The  present  outreach  program  has  not  done 
the  necessary  Job  to  reach  the  large  numbers 
oi  high  school  dropouts  and  other  educa- 
tionally rllsadvantSLged  veterans  who  are  sep- 
arated from  service  each  year  Whereas  20 
percent  of  Ihoae  separated  during  ns<-al  vear 
1970  were  high  scho<-)i  dn-'pou'-s  only  atxiul 
?  percent  of  that  target  p.)ipulat!on  h*ve  been 
taking  advantage  jf  their  education  and 
training  entitlements  In  many  oases  this 
serious  lack  of  participation  bv  those  who 
desperately  need  to  take  advantage  of  their 
OI  bin  benefits  can  be  remedied  through 
more  effective  dissemination  of  information 


and  more  personalized  and  Intensive  counsel- 
ing ot  potential  trainees  about  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  benefits  available  to  them 

As  was  stressed  In  section  241(c)  of  the 
outreacii  services  program  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  October  23.  19«9  (HJl 
11969).  the  most  effective  outreach  worker 
is  one  with  whocn  the  potential  trainee  can 
identify  most  Immediately  and  fully  Vet- 
erans who  are  themselves  pursuing  an  edu- 
cation should  fit  this  prescription  perfectly 

In  carrying  out  this  new  work-study  pro- 
gram, the  A  would  be  expected  to  establUh 
equitable  guidelines  for  determining  finan- 
cial need  and  need  for  the  services  and  for 
selecting  and  using  the  services  of  veterans 
Appropriate  guidance  for  determining  finan- 
cial need  should  be  sought  In  the  Office  of 
Education's  regulations  for  Its  work-study 
program  under  the  Higher  EducaQon  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended 

Veterans  would  perform  s\>ch  ■ervloes 
under  agreements  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration They  would  not  be  considered 
VA  employees  for  purposes  of  Federal  em- 
ployment laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — such  as  those  govern- 
ing application  and  selection  for  Federal  em- 
ployment, retirement  and  other  length-of- 
servlce  Federal  employment  benefits,  and 
Federal  employment  fringe  benefits  such  as 
group  health  and  life  Insurance  programs 
Also,  work-study  allowances,  as  all  other  OI 
bill  allowances,  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion as  a  "payment  of  a  benefit  under  any 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration." as  provided  in  section  3101(a),  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  several  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  referred  to  the 
deslnblUty  of  permitting  the  VA  to  contract 
with  colleges  and  unlverslUea  (under  its  gen- 
eral contract  authority  In  section  213  of  Utle 
38)  to  supervise  veteran  work-study  trainees 
In  carrying  out  outreach  activities  In  a 
particular  locale  TTie  committee  strongly 
endorses  this  Idea  which  would  be  partic- 
ularly useful  if  applied  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  Veterans'  Administration  Regional 
Office  or  Veterans'  Assistance  Center 

This  program  differs  somewhat  In  detail 
from  the  proposed  In  S.  3867  but  retains  the 
same  basic  concept  which  was  endorsed  by 
the  VA.  At  the  hearing,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  in  supF>ortlng  In  principle 
the  desirability  of  a  veterans'  work-study 
program,  agreed  to  staff  discussions  to  iron 
out  program  details  Those  discussions  pro- 
duced the  provisions  In  the  committee  sub- 
stitute which  the  VA  has  advised  Is  admln- 
Istrable  for  a  relatively  small  administrative 
cost  (•350.000)  It  is  estimated  that  the  serv- 
ices of  56.000  student-veterans  might  be 
effectively  utilized  in  the  program  In  the  first 
full  year  of  its  operation. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

axPATMiNT  or  nsDraAL  education  loans 
tJsiNO  CI  snx  KinrrLmxtn 
Under  this  new  provision  ( In  a  new  section 
1688  which  would  be  added  to  title  38  by 
section  203  of  the  committee  substitute),  a 
veteran  would  be  given  the  option  of  using 
OI  bill  entitlement  i  earned  by  service  after 
July  1.  1970)  to  repay  in  whole  or  in  part, 
aa  education  loan — taken  (after  April  13. 
1970)  In  connection  with  education  prior  to 
his  military  service — which  was  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  This 
fHTwlslon  arises  out  of  the  NDELA  loan  can- 
cellation pptwislcm  t>ased  on  military  service 
enacted  in  the  ES£A  extension  act  on  April 
13  1970  (PL  91-230)  The  new  provision  Is 
sutjstantlaily  t>roaded  in  scope  than  the  loan 
-anceliation  provision  It  would  replace  In  the 
>fDEA  isee  section  306  of  the  committee  sub- 
jtltutei  There  would  be  no  OI  bill  cost 
under  this  provision  until  at  least  FT  1973. 
and  then  that  oost  would  be  partially  offset 
by  >fD6L  loan  funds  not  being  depleted  and 
Federal  interest  subsidies  not  paid    It  Is  very 


difficult  to  estdmate  the  precise  cost  ocT  this 
provision  because  of  the  uncertainty  about 
whether  a  veteran  would  otherwise  use  his 
full  OI  bill  entitlement  on  poet -service  edu- 
cation rather  than  to  repay  a  pre-servlce 
loan  However,  potential  repayments  for  the 
major  Federal  education  loan  programs  are 
provided  under  "COST  ESTIMATE,    below 

To  understand  the  genesis  of  this  new  pro- 
gram more  fully,  especially  Its  effective  dates. 
it  Is  necessary  to  explain  in  more  detail  the 
amendment  In  section  501  of  PL  91-230  to 
provide  for  loan  cancellation  at  a  13'^  per- 
cent rate  per  year  for  up  to  four  years  of 
oonsecuUve  active  military  service  after  June 
30.  1970  (that  U.  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  loan  amount)  for  NDEA  loans  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  act. 
which  was  April  13.  1970  After  this  pro- 
vision was  enacted,  considerable  disenchant- 
ment with  it  was  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention.  prlndpcUly  by  education 
groups  The  two  basic  objections  were  (1) 
That,  m  time,  this  provision  promised  a  sub- 
stantial de[>letlon  of  the  NDSL  student  loan 
fund,  and  thus  a  reduction  in  ^a)EA  loans, 
without  a  commensurate  fulfillment  of  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  original  loan  can- 
cellation provision — developing  teachers  for 
otir  country,  especially  for  poverty  areas:  and 
(3)  It  unfairly  discriminated  against  vet- 
erans who  had  not  taken  education  loans 
or  pursued  education  prior  to  service  since 
a  veteran  who  did  take  an  ?^I>ELA  loan  could 
use  both  ^fDEA  loan  cancellation  and  OI  bill 
entitlement  earned  by  the  same  period  of 
military  service  The  argument  was  force- 
fully presented  If  this  Is  really  a  veterans' 
benefit,   it  should   be  part  of  the  OI  bUl 

The  committee  believes  that  no  culequate 
baels  exists  for  permitting  acceleration  of  al- 
lowance to  repay  only  loans  made  under  the 
NDEA  program,  thus,  the  provision  covers  all 
Federal  direct  or  guaranteed  loans,  as  to 
which  approval  criteria  regarding  the  Insti- 
tutions and  loan  terms  Involved  have  al- 
ready been  applied  by  the  government  The 
new  OI  bill  program  effecUve  dates  are  geared 
to  those  governing  the  NDEA  cancellation 
provision  which  would  be  rep>ealed  retroac- 
tively by  section  306  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute so  that  It  never  really  became  effective 
I  see  discussion  under  "Section  306"  below). 

Here  is  how  the  new  program  would  work 
as  compared  with  the  present  NDEA  loan 
cancellation  provision  (added  by  PL  91- 
230)  Olven  the  average  NDEA  total  loan  of 
about  (1400.  a  veteran  with  qualifying  serv- 
ice could,  under  the  present  provision,  cancel 
•700  worth  of  such  a  loan  after  four  years  of 
military  service  Under  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1688  in  title  38.  United  States  Code,  he 
could  repay  the  full  •1400.  using  up.  at  a 
maximum,  only  eight  of  his  36  months'  OI 
bill  entitlement  (8  v  •ns -JUOO) .  or  less 
than  one  school  year's  entitlement  (For 
Higher  Education  Act  loans,  the  average 
is  taiOO.  so  the  same  general  analysis  would 
apply  for  such  loans  ) 

The  maximum  NDEA  loan  that  any  one 
student  can  r«celve  Is  JICOOO  i  for  gradu- 
ate students) .  so  that  under  the  present  loan 
cancellation  provision,  he  would  be  able  to 
cancel  only  a  maximum  of  •d.OOO  (for  four 
years'  service)  whereas,  at  a  minimum  (If  he 
has  no  dependenU)  OI  bill  accelerated  en- 
titlement could  be  used  to  pay  off  ^6000  of 
the  loan  amount:  and  If  he  had.  for  example, 
four  dependents  {*256  per  month  i .  he  could 
pay  off  almost  the  full  loan — tO.aiS 
I  *26  X  36 ) 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  virtually  any 
veteran  who  took  an  NDEA  loan  after 
April  13,  1970,  and  served  after  July  1.  1970. 
would  be  substantially  more  benefitted  by 
the  proposed  new  repayment  provision  than 
the  existing  loan  cancellation  provision:  to 
say  nothing  of  all  those  veterans  with  Higher 
Education  Act  loans  and  all  other  Federal 
direct  or  guaranteed  education  loans,  which 
are  not  now  eligible  for  similar  cancellation 
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based  on  military  service.  TTie  only  Instance 
where  a  veteran  with  qualifying  service  and 
a  qualifying  NDEA  loan  might  be  somewhat 
worse  off  under  the  new  program  would  be 
a  person  who  had  received  a  very  high  NDEA 
loon  (•10.000).  then  served  four  consecutive 
years  of  active  duty  In  the  military  and  then 
wanted  to  undertake  substantially  more 
schooling  (four  years)  for  which  he  would 
like  to  use  his  full  GI  bill  entitlement  But 
such  situation  demonstrates  very  clearly  the 
very  inequity,  which  the  new  pr^ivi.sion  Is  de- 
signed to  correct,  of  the  NDEA  loan  cancella- 
tion provision  based  on  military  service  for 
there  seems  virtually  no  jusilfiratton  for  the 
government's  paying  one  veteran  for  four 
years  of  education  (•6300)  and  another  vet- 
eran with  the  same  service  for  eight  years 
(•11300;  •esoo  plus  cancellation  of  half  of 
a  tlO.OOO  NDEA  loon) 

The  main  purpoee  of  S  740 — to  pro- 
vide a  system  to  get  GI  bill  allowances 
into  the  hands  and  pockets  of  Vietnam - 
era  veterans  at  the  time  they  need  it 
most — when  the>'  are  actually  beginning 
a  school  year — remains  an  urgent  prior- 
ity today  My  office  continues  to  be  liter- 
ally inundated  by  communications  from 
GI  bill  trainees,  sull  complainmg  of  de- 
lays of  3  and  4  montJi5  after  school  reg- 
istration before  they  receive  their  first 
educational  allowance  checks 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day to  increase  GI  bill  rates  is  a  lopicaJ 
extension  of  the  rate  increase  I  managed 
through  the  Senate  and  House-Senate 
conference  in  Public  Law  91-219  That 
35-percent  increase — a  compromise  with 
the  figure  originally  adopted  by  the  other 
body — was  based  on  1969-70  education 
costs.  Although  this  was  then  a  substan- 
tial raise — the  basic  allowances  at  that 
time  were  only  slightly  higher  than  those 
set  in  1952  for  the  Korean  conflict  pro- 
gram— the  allowances  set  in  Public  Law 
91-219  .still  fell  about  25  percent  short  of 
restoring  comparability  to  Korean  con- 
flict coverage.  Our  bUl  will  finish  the  job 
we  began  last  year 

I  know  Senator  Hartke.  who  chairs 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Em- 
ployment, and  Readjustment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  will  proceed  to 
the  most  rapid  possible  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  S  740  in  order  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  pronde  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  effective  assistance  for  the 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  of  the  men 
who  have  sacrifled  at  least  2  years  of 
their  lives  and  often  parts  and  functions 
of  their  bodies  to  carry  out  our  national 
mihtary  and  foreign  policies  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country 


By  Mr   DOMINICK 

8.  2162  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution, 

The  bill  would  add  luster  and  speci- 
ficity to  an  earlier  bill  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
Senator  Sparkman.  by  requiring  that  the 
commemorative  medals  struck   contain 


quantities  of  silver.  Whereas  Senator 
Sparkman's  bill  provides  for  the  striking 
of  "medals  of  suitable  sizes  and  metals." 
my  bill  would  require  that  save  for  the 
Awards  Medal,  at  least  for  varieties  of 
each  medal  shall  be  struck:  a  large  and 
small  medal  struck  from  .925  fine  silver 
and  a  large  and  smBl".  less  expensive  ver- 
sion of  the  same  medal  struck  from 
bronze.  Also,  the  bill  would  allow  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  the  discretion  of 
striking  any  of  the  medals  in  gold 

Mr,  President,  in  pattemmg  my  bill 
after  Senator  Sparkman's  bill  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission's  Advisory  Panel  on  Coins 
and  Medals,  I  determined  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  indicate  their 
preference  for  the  metal  used  in  at  least 
half  of  the  medals  struck  Not  only  has 
silver  been  historically  used  in  the  mint- 
mg  of  prestige  coins,  but  it  has  also 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  the  past  200  years. 
Silver  medals  would  command  the  dig- 
nity and  respect  which  our  country  de- 
serves on  her  200th  birthday  without 
pricing  the  medals  beyond  the  means  of 
our  citizens 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  otuI  HoMse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth 
of  the  United  States  and  the  historic  events 
preceding  and  associated  with  the  American 
Revolution,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
struck  metals  of  suitable  sizes,  each  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices  and  Inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"),  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") .  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "tTnlted 
States  Bicentennial  Medal  Series"  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "SerJes") 

Sec  a  (A)  A  National  Medal  be  struck 
commemorating  the  year  1776  and  Its  sig- 
nificance to  American  Independence. 

(B)  An  Awards  Medal  may  be  struck  as 
a  Commission  presentation  piece  In  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  service,  leadership  or 
support  of  bicentennial  programs 

(C)  A  maximum  of  thirteen  medals  each  of 
a  different  design  may  be  struck  to  com- 
memorate specific  historical  events  of  great 
importance,  recognized  nationally  as  mile- 
stones In  the  continuing  progress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  life  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

(D)  Each  state  may  cause  to  be  struck 
and  Issued  a  medal  subjct  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 

Sec  3  Each  medal  with  the  exception  of 
the  Awards  Medal  shall  be  of  four  or  more 
different  varieties  one  shall  be  struck  In 
925  fine  sliver,  one  shall  be  struck  in  bronze, 
and  two  shall  be  struck  in  925  fine  silver 
and  bronze  respectively  and  be  of  such  size 
so  as  to  be  an  Inexpensive  facsimile  of  the 
more  costly  medals  authorized  under  this  Act. 
The  Awards  Medal  shall  be  struck  in  926  fine 
silver  and  be  of  only  one  size  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  C-ommlsslon  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  may  direct  that  any  of  the 
medals  authorized  In  Sec.  2  be  struck  In  gold 


Sec  4  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  the  Natlonai  Medal  au- 
thorized in  Sec  2(A)  and  the  commemorative 
medals  authorized  In  Sec  2(C)  of  this  Act. 
The  Awards  Medal  authorized  In  Sec  2(B) 
and  the  State  medals  authorized  in  Sec. 
2(Di  of  this  Act  shall  be  struck  by  private 
mints 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  quantities  of 
Natlonai  Medals  and  Commemorative  Medals 
as  may  be  necessary,  with  a  minimum  order 
of  2.000  medals  of  each  design  and  size  They 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Commission,  but  no 
medals  may  be  made  after  December  3!  1963, 
The  medals  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture, including  labor  materials,  dies  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 

Sec  6  The  medals  authorized  under  Sec. 
2iAi  and  (C)  )  of  this  Act  are  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3561 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 


By  Mr.   MATHIAS    <for  himself, 
Mr.    Case.     Mr     Chctich.     Mr. 
Inouye.  and  Mr  Kennedy)  ; 
S,  2163  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational 
assistance  allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to 
certain   eligible   veterans   pursuing  pro- 
grams of  education  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VIETNAM   veterans  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to- 
day the  "Vietnam  Veterans  Act  of  1971," 
a  biU  which  I  believe  will  establish  the 
most  comprehensive  veterans  education- 
al benefits  program  m  the  history  of 
our  Nation  The  fact  that  our  Vietnam - 
era  veterans  are  not  receiving  adequat* 
educational  benefits  under  current  vet- 
erans educational  programs  has  been  a 
cause  for  great  worry  and  alarm  to  me. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  those  who 
have  given  so  much  have  been  given  so 
little  in  return  Compared  to  veterans 
who  received  benefits  under  the  old  GI 
bill."  Vietnam-era  veterans,  as  well  as 
others  discharged  after  1955.  have  been 
shortchanged  in  terms  of  educational 
benefits.  My  bill  will  rectify  this  wrong. 

As  a  veteran  myself.  I  recall  the  bene- 
fits which  veterans  received  under  the 
old  GI  bill  whereby  tuition  and  fees 
were  paid  directly  to  the  educational 
institution  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Furthermore,  under  that  program, 
the  veteran  received  a  monthly  subsis- 
tence allowance  to  help  meet  other  ex- 
penses. Under  the  current  program,  the 
veteran  only  receives  a  mere  $175  per 
month  as  an  "educational  assistance  al- 
lowance" which  is  insufBcient  when  one 
considers  the  rise  m  educational  costs 
at  our  pubhc  and  private  institutions.  1 
have  received  many  letters  and  countless 
other  communications  from  veterans 
complaining  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
current  program. 

■ntrCATIONAL   bendtts 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  bill  "Which  would: 

First.  pro\'ide  for  direct  payment  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  for  any  eligibie  vet- 
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eran  not  on  active  duty  and  enrolled  on 
a  half-Ume  or  more  basis  to  $1,000  per 
school  year  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  re- 
quired  fees,   boots,  and  supplies. 

Second,  direct  the  Veterans  Admlnls- 
tratjon  to  pay  such  eligible  veteran-s  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $175  per  month 
with  a  slidinst  .scaie  based  upon  the  cur- 
rent assistance  plan  for  those  veterans 
with  dependents: 

Third,  retain  the  current  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  Individuals  on 
active  duty  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion, or  for  those  veterans  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  on  less  than  a  half- 
time  basis,  or  for  thase  pursuing  a  pro 
gram  of  education  on  less  than  a  half- 
ume  basis,  or  for  those  pursuing  exclu- 
sively a  correspondence  course,  .so  that 
Lhey  would  be  entitled  to  the  lesser  of 
either  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  or 
$175  per  month: 

Fourth,  would  have  potenUal  benefit 
for  any  veteran  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  who  has  not  used  up  his  en- 
titlement benefits,  with  those  discharged 
prior  to  June  1,  1966,  having  8  years 
from  that  date  t-o  romplet*-  their  pro- 
gram of  education  and  thase  discharged 
sub.sequent  to  June  1  1966  having  8  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge  to  complete 
their  program 

Fifth,  and  provide  that  eligible  vet- 
erans enrolled  In  schools  for  refresher 
courses  at  the  high  school  level  or  who 
need  courses  as  a  prerequisite  for  post- 
secondary  education  would  receive  the 
following  benefits  Tuition  and  fees  up 
to  $1,000  per  .school  year  and  a  $175  per 
month  subsistence  allowance  if  enrolled 
on  a  half-time  basLs  or  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  as  alreadv  provided 
In  mj-  bill  based  on  the  current  program 
of  the  lesser  of  either  $175  per  month 
or  the  cost  of  fees  and  tuition.  If  enrolled 
on  a  less  than  half -time  basis 

Under  the  old  GI  bill,  the  payment 
could  not  exceed  $600  and  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  books  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment was  not  mandatory  as  it  i.s  under 
my  bill  Furthermore,  the  old  OI  bill's 
subsistence  allowance  reached  a  ceiling 
of  only  $75  per  month  whereas  my  biU 
provides  for  a  $175  per  month  payment 
In  preparing  this  bill  I  contacted  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  ascertain  just 
how  much  the  cast  of  publlr  and  private 
education  at  the  pcstsecondarv  level  had 
Increased  over  the  past  13  years  It  has 
skyrocketed.  In  the  1957-58  school  year 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  required  fees  for 
public  InsUtutlon  full-time  undergradu- 
ate studies  wa^  $182  For  private  institu- 
Uons  it  was  $684  m  the  1970-71  school 
year  the  cost  for  public  and  private 
study  was  $339  and  $1,627  respectively 

Furthermore,  the  co.st  of  room  and 
board  has  also  markedly  increased  In 
the  190,-58  school  year,  the  total  cost 
for  room,  and  board  was  $587  for  the 
PUbUc  instltution.s  and  $677  for  pnvate 
ones  In  the  I97i^7i  school  years  the 
total  room  and  board  costs  at  public  and 
private  Institutions  were  $920  and  $1  053 
respectively  It  is  very  dear  that  the 
current  educaUonal  assistance  aUow- 
ance  of  $175  per  month,  alone,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  these  rising  costs 
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I  beUeve  that  my  bill  will  have  a  col- 
lateral effect  on  another  great  problem 
facing  veterans  today— unemployment. 
I  have  alreacLv  written  to  the  President 
i^ommending  him  on  his  effort  to  find 
jobs  for  veterans  and  offering  my  ,as- 
sistance  I  have  also  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lab<->r  requesting  a  meeting  with 
him  and  appropriate  represenutives  of 
the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee  and  the 
National  .\iiiance  of  Businessmen  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  400.- 
000  Vietnam,  veterans  unemployed  My 
bill  would  allow  many  of  these  veterans 
to  return  to  school  and  by  doing  sti  would 
help  rebeve  the  already  tight  labor  mar- 
ket situation  Also,  since  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  hits  hardest  at  the  black 
veteran  my  bill  would  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  helping  those  black  veter- 
ans who.  in  many  instances,  come  from 
poverty  areas  where  schools  are  of  poor 
quality  and  do  not  give  adequate  prer^- 
aration.  as  well  as  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

Lrr    DS    ALL    0NITS   TO    HXLP    OU*    VTTXRANS 

Abraham  Lincoln,  over  100  years  ago, 
stood  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg 
and  urged  that — 

We  give  IncreMed  devotion  to  that  cauae 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion. 

He  was  speaking  of  those  dead  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  remmd- 
ing  his  fellow  Americans  not  to  forget 
what  that  generauon  of  veterans  had 
done  Today,  we  have  a  new  generation 
of  veterans,  but  we.  as  the  people  were 
irged  In  Lincoln's  time,  must  not  forget 
what  they  have  done  and  what  they  have 
sacrificed  for  us  all.  We  must  now  'give 
increased  devotion  '  to  devote  ourselves 
to  helping  those  who  have  given  so  much 
in  the  service  of  their  Nation.  I  think 
that  my  bill  Is  a  good  start  and  a  good 
downpayment  toward  providing  our  vet- 
erans with  all  that  they  are  due  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  cause  behind  which 
all  of  us,  black  and  white,  nch  and  poor, 
northerner  and  the  southerner,  easterner 
and  westerner,  hawk  and  dove,  can  and 
must  unite  We  certainly  can  do  no  less 
for  those  who  have  given  so  much. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  following 
veterans'  organizations  who  were  rep- 
resented this  morning  at  my  press  con- 
ference announcing  the  Introduction  of 
this  bill:  National  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  National  American  Legion,  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  Maryland  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  American  Legion.  In  addition. 
I  have  received  supportive  communica- 
tions from  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans  and  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  for  a  Just  Peace,  the  latter 
whose  letter  of  support  I  am  including 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  bill  and  the  following  mate- 
rials: 
First,  a  brief  outline  comparing  my  bill 


with  benefits  under  the  old  GI  bill  and 
imder  the  current  educational  assistance 
allowance  program ; 

Second,  a  copy  of  letters  I  received 
from  two  Baltimore  veterans — Mr. 
Stephen  Campbell  and  Mr.  David 
Thomas — outlining  the  problems  of  re- 
turning veterans; 

Third,  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
February  21.  1970.  BalUmore  Afro- Amer- 
ican newspaper  concerning  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  current  educational  benefits 
program  for  veterans ;  and 

Fourth,  copies  of  letters  of  support  for 
my  bills  initiated  from  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans for  a  Just  Peace,  and  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
materials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2163 
A  WU  to  amend  title  38,  United  State*  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  sub- 
sistence and  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances on  behalf  of  or  to  certain  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  programs  of  education 
under  ciiapter  34  of  such  Utle,  and  for 
other  purjxjees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Vietnam  Veterans'  Aot 
of  1971". 

S«c.  2.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  aecUon  1861  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"i  1680.  Tuition  and  subsistence  assistance 
aUowances  for  institutional  train- 
ing 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  not 
on  active  duty  who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  or  training  at  an  approved  educa- 
tional or  training  institution  on  a  half-time 
or  more  basis,  the  Administrator  shall  pay 
directly  to  the  educational  or  training  insti- 
tution on  behalf  of  such  eligible  veteran  the 
customary  cost  of  tuition,  and  such  labora- 
tory, Ubrary.  health.  inflTDoary,  or  other 
similar  fees  as  are  customarily  charged,  and 
shall  pay  for  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  excluding  board, 
lodging,  other  living  expenses,  and  travel, 
which  sImilarUy  circumstanced  non-veterans 
enroUed  in  the  same  coursce  are  required  to 
pay. 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  ttiis  section 
exceed  (1.000  for  an  ordinary  school  year.  If 
the  educational  or  training  institution  has 
no  customary  coat  of  tuition,  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rate  of  payment  for  tuition,  fees,  or 
other  cliarges  for  such  course  or  courses  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 

"(c)  In  the  event  a  veteran  falls  to  com- 
plete his  program  of  education  after  a  tuition 
assistance  allowance  has  been  paid  to  the 
educational  or  training  Institution  on  his 
behalf,  the  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  require 
a  pro  rata  refund  of  the  tuition  assistance  al- 
lowance based  upon  the  uncompleted  portion 
of  the  school  year  for  which  the  allowance 
was  paid. 

""(d)  While  pursuing  an  approved  program 
of  education  or  training,  other  tiian  cooper- 
ative or  non-farm  training,  a  veteran  aliglble 
for  tuition  assistance  benefits  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tliia  section  shall  be  paid  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  as  set  forth 
in  column  II.  III.  rv  or  V  (wliichever  Is  ap- 
plicable as  determined  by  the  veterans  de- 
pendency status)  opposite  the  basis  shown 
in  column  I: 
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"Column  I 


Column  II        Column  III         Column  iV 


Column  V 


Basis 


No  Ont  Two 

dependents         dependent       dependents 


More  then  two 
dependents 


Full-limt^  .     J175 

Three-quarter-tlmt I2g 

Half-time gi 


$205 
152 
100 


J230 
177 
114 


The  Mioant  in 
eohmm  IV,  plus 
the  followini  lor 
each  dependent 

in  excess  of  2 

J13 
10 

7 


"(e)  (1)  An  eligible  vetern  entitled  to  tui- 
tion assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  who  is  enrolled  in  axi  educational 
institution  for  a  "farm  cooperative'  program 
consisting  of  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  prescheduled  to  fall  within  44  weelts 
of  any  period  of  12  consecutive  months  and 
who  pursues  such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  12 
clock  hours  per  week ) . 

""(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  niuni- 
mum  of  9  clock  hours  per  week ) ,  or 

■"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  6 
dock  hours  per   week)    shall    be  eligible   to 


receive  a  subsistence  allowance  at  the  ap- 
propriate rate  provided  In  the  table  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  sutisectlon.  if  such  eligible 
veteran  is  concurrently  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural employment  which  is  relevant  to  such 
institutional  agricultural  courses  as  deter- 
mined under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator 

•■(2)  The  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  farm  coop- 
erative program  under  this  chapter  siiall  be 
paid  as  set  forth  in  column  n.  III.  IV,  or  V 
(Whichever  is  applicable  as  determined  by  the 
veteran"s  dependency  status)  opjxjsite  the 
basis  shown  In  column  I : 


"Column  I 


Column  II        Column  III        Column  IV 


Column  V 


Basis 


No  One  Two 

depofldents        dependent       dependents 


More  than  two 
dependents 


Full-time 

Thre«-quarter-tim«. 
Half-time 


"(f)  An  eligible  veteran,  entitled  to  tuition 
assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  tills  sec- 
tion, who  is  enrolled  In  a  "cooperative  pro- 
gram", other  than  "fsuTn  cooperative'  program, 
shall  be  paid  a  montWy  suhislstence  allow- 
ance at  the  same  rate  paid  for  full-time  farm 
cooperative'  training  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subeectiun.  the  term  "cooperative  pro- 
gram", other  tlian  a  "farm  cooperative'  pro- 
gram, means  a  full-time  program  of  educa- 
tion which  consists  of  institutional  courses 
and  alternate  phases  of  training  In  the  busi- 
ness or  Industrial  establishment  with  such 
training  t)elng  strictly  supplemental  to  the 
Institutional  portion" 

Sec     3     Section    1681    of    title    38.    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  1681.  Educational  assistance  allowances 

"(a)  An  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  each  eligible  Individual  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  while  on  ac- 
tive duty,  or  to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  n 
program  of  education  on  less  than  a  half- 
time  basis  or  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
aa  follows: 

"(1)  The  educational  as-slstance  allowance 
of  an  Individual  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation— 

"(A)   while  on  active  duty,  or 

"'(B)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis, 
shail  l)e  computed  at  the  rate  of  iD  the  es- 
tablished charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which 
the  Institution  requires  similarly  circum- 
stanced nonveterans  enrolled  In  the  same 
program  to  pay.  or  (11)  »175  per  month  for 
a  full-time  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
NVjtwltiistandlng  provisions  of  section  1682 
of  this  title,  jjayment  of  the  educational 
aa«lstance  allowance  provided  by  this  sub- 
section may.  and  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  provided  by  section  1696(b)  shall. 
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tUl 
101 
67 


$167 
119 
79 


}192 
138 
92 


The  amount  in 
column  IV,  plus 
the  following  for 
each  dependent 

in  eicess  of  2 : 

JIO 
7 
4 


be  made  to  an  eligible  veteran  In  an  amount 
computed  for  the  entire  quarter,  semester, 
or  term  during  the  month  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  certification  is 
received  from  the  educational  Institution 
that  the  veteran  has  enrolled  In  and  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  at   such   Institution 

'"(2)  (A)  The  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  established  charge  which  the  institu- 
tion requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible  vet- 
erans The  term  established  charge'  as  used 
herein  means  the  charge  for  the  course  or 
courses  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  low- 
est extended  time  payment  plan  offered  by 
the  Institution  and  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  approving  agency  or  the  actual 
cost  to  the  eligible  veteran,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  quarterly 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  Institu- 
tion, as  certified  by  the  Institution 

"(B)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any  eli- 
gible veteran  who  is  pursuing  any  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
shall  be  charged  with  one  month  for  each 
$175  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran  as  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  for  such  course 

""(b)  (1)  TTie  educational  assLstance  al- 
lowance of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
flight  training  (except  as  provided  in  section 
1673(b)  of  tills  chapter),  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1677  of  this  chapter 

'"(2)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-job  training  shall  l>e 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1683  of  this  chapter. 


"(c)  The  tuition  and  suljslstence  allow- 
ances payable  under  section  1680  of  this 
chapter  and  the  educational  aeslsiance  al- 
lowance payable  under  ihls  section  shall  be 
paid  as  soon  as  praciicable  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  assured  o:  the  veterans  en- 
rollment in  and  pursuit  of  the  program  of 
education  for  the  period  for  which  such  al- 
lowance Is  to  t)e  paid 

Sec.    4,    Section    1882    of    title    38     United 
States  Code    is  amended  to  read  as  follo'ws: 
'"{  1682,  Educational  certifications  and  limi- 
tations 

"lai  No  tuition  assistance  allowance  slmli 
be  paid  to  an  educational  or  training  insti- 
tution on  t>ehalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  under 
section  1680  of  this  chapter  until  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  have  received  from  such  insti- 
tution a  oertlflcation  of  the  actual  eriroil- 
ment  of  the  eligible  veteran  at  such  InsUtu- 
tlon. the  number  of  semester  or  clock  hours 
of  attendance  he  is  to  pursue,  the  customary 
cost  of  tuition,  the  customary  cost  of  tx>oks. 
suppllee  equipment  and  related  expenses. 
the  customary  cliargec  for  laboratory  library, 
health,  infirmary  or  other  similar  fees,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Administrator. 
by  regulation,  may  require 

"(bi  The  subslstance  and  educational 
assistance  allowances  of  an  eligible  veteran 
provided  in  sections  1680  and  1681  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  only  for  the  period  of 
his  enrollment  as  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, but  no  such  allowance  shall  be  paid 

""(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  course 
which  leads  to  a  standard  college  degree  for 
any  period  when  such  veteran  Is  not  pur- 
suing his  course  m  accordance  with  the 
regularly  established  policies  and  regulations 
of  the  educational  institution  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter,  or  of  chapter  36: 

"'(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  ooiu^e 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  i excluding  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship and  programs  of  other  on-Job  training 
authorized  by  section  1683  of  this  title  i  for 
any  day  of  absence  In  excess  of  thirty  days 
in  a  twelve-month  period,  not  counting  as 
aljsences  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which 
the  Institution  is  not  regularly  ir.  session,  or 

"'(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
exclusively  by  correspondence  for  any  period 
during  which  no  lessons  were  serviced  by 
the  institution. 

"(CI  No  sutwistenoe  or  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  shall  l>e  paid  to  an  eUgible 
veteran  enrolled  In  a  course  m  an  educa- 
tional institution  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree  for  any  period  until 
the  Administrator  shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or  where  the  program  is  pursued  by 
correspondence  a  certificate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  actually  completed  by  the 
veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institution:  and 

"(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the 
veteran's  certificate,  that  such  veteran  was 
enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion during  such  p>erlod  and,  in  the  case 
of  an  Institution  furnishing  education  to  a 
veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence  a 
oertlfloate  or  an  endorsement  on  the  veter- 
ans  certificate,  as  to  the  numher  of  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by 
the  Institution, 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  representing  the  Initial  pay- 
ment of  an  enrollment  period  not  exceedlr.g 
one  full  month,  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate 
of  enrollment 

""(d)  The  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  deter- 
mine enrollment  in.  pursuit  of.  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  course 
by   an   eligible    veteran    for    any    period   for 
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wCUcti  •  luiucm  aaaUlAiioe  alJowmoce  K  paid 
on  hl»  b«liAU  or  for  wtxjcb  he  reoelTa  %  «ub- 
oisvence  or  eduoaUonai  ajclsiAnce  lilow^nc^ 
under  %tiit  dOApter  for  pursuLo^  (uch  pro- 
gr»m  or  course 

Sbc  5  9ecUoc  IMl  of  uUe  U.  United 
St»t«a  Code.  Ls  axnendsd  by — 

{«i  Uiaertin^  ir.  subaectJon  ai  immed*- 
»t«l7  ifler  T.he  irrirda  entiUed  to  '  the  fol- 
lovln^       tuitJon    si.U>ciatrenc«  or  '    aiMl 

ibi    laaex-urvg    .n    subaecUon    (ci    inunedl- 
•  teJy  After  the  wjrd    receive"  Uie  (oUow4n« 
"tuition,  iuaelitence  or". 

3kc  a  Section  1S«3  of  Utle  38.  Ualted 
States  Code.  -Ji  uneDded  by — 

t«i  Ineertin^  Ki  subaectton  (a)  uxMnedl- 
•tely  after  the  word  "No"  the  followtnc:  "tol- 
tu^n.  subalsterk:e  or      ajxl 

b  loaerUrLg  '.n  subeectlon  (C)  Uumedl- 
»tei7  after  the  wcrdji  date  for  wjiich  an 
eduoatlona:  the  foUowlog  ".  tulttoa  or  tub- 
als t«iM?e' 

3«c  T  Section  1»«3  of  tWe  SB.  United 
Statea  Oode  is  amended  by  inaertlng  Lmzne- 
diately  after  ihe  w.tcIs  eiiijible  for'  the 
foUowing      tu.tl<jn    »ub«l«t«nce  or 

Sbc  8  3ect:on  :S7;  of  titie  38,  United 
Statea  Code  u  amended  by  ;;»ertlng  In  the 
•econd  aenteace  thereof  immediately  after 
the  vorda  entitied  to  the"  the  fallowing: 
"tuition,  aubalatenoe  or" 

3*c  9  Section  :874  of  title  38  United 
Statea  Oode  la  amended  by  loaerting  Lmme- 
dlateiy  after  the  worda  shall  dlaoootlnue 
the"  the  follow^.n^     "auba  Late  nee  or". 

3»c  10  Section  1978  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  M  anoended  by  loaertlng  In  the 
aecond  aentePioe  thereof  ImjcoedLately  after 
the  words  Jeny  or  diAXintlnue  the"  the  fol- 
lowing      aubalatence  or" 

3«c  11  Section  1887  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  CVxle  .s  amended  bv  InaextUig  Imme- 
dtately  after  '.he  wi^rds  tnav  dLscontlnue 
the"  the  follownif       s'ibaistence  or" 

SB-  13  Seicuon  '.lyox  of  title  3«.  United 
States  C*Tde  la  axnor.ded  t>y  atrtklo^  orut  In 
tu baectlon  b  thereof  the  votrls  "an  educa- 
tional »«Bi*iance  allriranoe  as  provided  by 
•ectlons  ;881  and  :88a' a'  and  (b)  of  this 
title"  and  inaerting  :n  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lorwlng  a  tuition  assistance  and  subalatenoe 
alloirance  under  the  provUJ<5na  oi  section 
1980  of  this  chapter  if  he  Is  enrolled  on  a 
haif-Ume  baau  ir  an  eduratlixia.  asaistance 
•Uow&noe  under  the  provtslons  at  aecUoc 
1681(1)  (Bi  of  this  .-hapter  if  be  la  enrolled 
on  less  than  a  half-time  naals  ' 

3»c  13  SectliTn  !  8»3  »f  title  38,  United 
States  Oode  is  amerule'l  to  read  as  fotkyws 
'The  tuitiiin  *v;  bets  ten.*  sjijd  educMlooal 
■el stance  aHi>want-m  jiuthonzed  by  aectloo 
IWl  (bt  of  this  -hacter  ^j.d  -.ne  cost  of  indl- 
nduallaed  tutt^nal  aosistanc-e  authorized  by 
secuon  18OT'  b'  yf  this  -hapter  shall  be  p>aid 
without  -Jjanre  to  ai.y  per  id  of  etitltlenaent 
the  veteran  may  .have  ea.-ned  pursu&Qt  to 
section    laeiiS'    of   this   title." 

So."  14  aection  1781  ot  title  38  United 
States  Oxie  is  amended  by  Insertmg  tmcne- 
dlately  after  the  word  "No"  the  foUo^rloc: 
"tuition,   subelstenoe  or" 

Sac  15  Section  1789  if  title  38.  United 
States  Oode  is  amended  .">¥  striking  out  the 
W'lrds  an  educaUona;  assLstanoe'  and  In- 
serting Ln  lieu  thereof  ".^e  f  'il.JWtng  'a  tul- 
tvn  •ubslatence  or  educatlona.  aaals^ance 
*i.jwanoe  i->n  behalf  yf  tyr' 

Siwc  IS  The  table  jf  sectitxie  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  -hapter  34  is  amended  by 

(a I    stnkilng   out 

"1081     Bducatlonai   assistance  allowaooe 
"1SS3    Ctxnputation    -rf    educational 
ance  ailoiwanoes  ' 


Sac      17    This    Act 
September  1.  1971. 


shall   beocme   effective 


(b)   inaertlnc  in  Ueu  tberaof: 
"IMO    Tuition    and    subsistence    al'dwanoes 

for  InstitutloosJ  training 
"1881     Educational  sssl stance  allo>wance8 
"1883    Sducatlooal  oertlfloatloos  and  limita- 
tions.". 


CoispAai»ON  OF  ■DtrcsnoNAL  Brstrm  or  thi 

MaTRIAS    al    Bnx VIXTNAM    VcmANB    ACT 

or  1971 — WrrH  Thosk  Ukdk>  tmx  Old  GI 
BiLi.  OF  1M4  AJTD  CtnnxNT  LAW  aa 
Amcmdbd 

ou>  01  enj. 
Veteran*  AdminUtration  Direct  payment  to 
tcfiooU 
Direct  payment  for  tuition,  fees,  payment 
for   txx>ks   not   mandatory 

CtTaaZNT    PSOCEAM 

Veferoju  AdmtniMtration  Direct  pay^nent  to 
tcfiooU 
No  curr«nt  payment   to  scboois. 

MSTRIAS    BOX 

VeteranM  AdminUtratUm  Direct  pa^m^nt*  to 
tchooU 
Direct  payment  to  school  for  tuition  and 
fees,  mandatory  p>ayment  for  books  Si  related 
supplies 

OLD  at  muA. 
Amount   of  payment    bf    VA  to  tehooU 
Up  to  lAOO  per  school  year. 

CtnUlXNT    PKOOaAM 

Amount   of  payment   by    VA   to  lehoola 
No  payment  as  such 

MATHIAS    Snx 

Aniount  of  payment    by    VA    to   schools 
Up   to   81.000   per   school    year 
OLD  01  snx 
Subsistence  /411ou)a>ice 
•50  per  month,  later  Increased  to  175  per 
month,    plus    additional    amounts    for    de- 
pendents. 

ciruiurr  psocaast 
SubsUfence  Alloicance 
None  as  such. 

MATKTAB    BILL 

Subtittence  AUoteance 

•  175  per  month  for  eligible  veterans  not  on 
active  duty  who  attend  school  on  half-time 
or  more  basis;  additional  amounts  for  de- 
pendents:  pro-rated  for  less  than  half-tlnM 

students 

OLD    GI    BILL 

Sducational    Assistarxce    Allowance 
None  as  such 

COBBKNT    PmOCSAM 

Educational    A**i3tance    Allovtance 

•  175  per  month  to  eligible  veterans  fot 
tuition  and  related  expenses  If  enrolled  In 
education  course  on  more  than  half-time  or 
full-tloM  basis;  If  active  duty  or  enrolled  leas 
than  half-time,  the  lesser  of  •!?&  per  month 
or  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

matkxas  snx 
Educational    Assistance    Allov>ance 

Tuition  ft  fees  paid  directly  to  Institution 
by  VA.  plus  subsistence  allowance  If  not 
on  active  duty  *  enrolled  In  education  course 
on  more  than  half-time  basis:  full  time  In 
lieu  of  current  allowance,  H  active  duty,  or 
leas  than  half-time    same  as  law  beneflts 

Dka>  Sbi«ait3«  McC  Mathias'  I  presently 
am  attending  a  local  university  under  ttoe  O  I 
BUI,  I  also  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a 
grant  In  order  to  pursue  my  education  If 
It  was  not  for  the  grant.  I  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  my  education;  I  still  bare  to 
work  OS  I  am  self-supporting. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  my  fellow  vet- 
erans have  not  been  as  fortunate  aa  I  In 
recetvli^  Rn^zidai  assistance  to  supplement 
their  O  I  Bin  benefits  I  know  of  many  ca- 
pable, young  veterans  Interested  in  pursuing 
their  education  but  are  unable  to  do  so  un- 
der the  present  benefit  system    (tlTB  Is  the 


maximum  entitlement  for  a  single  man  at- 
tending an  institution  full-time,  which  In 
many  instances  barely  meets  tuition,  not  to 
mention  books,  food,  lodging 

I  ask  you  Senator  McC  Mathlas  what  oan  be 
done  to  update  the  present  U  I  Educational 
Benefit  system  to  a  more  realistic  level? 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  speedy 
and  considerate  reply 
Sincerely. 

&rKPHXN    A.    CAMmtKLL. 

Senator  Chaxles  McC   Matkias, 

US.  Senate. 
Woj/iinpton    D  C 

3a  Being  a  Viet  Nam  War  veteran,  I  have 
been  following  your  concern  over  the  lack  of 
jobs  available  for  veterans,  with  great  In- 
terest. And.  being  a  constituent.  I  decided 
to  put  forth  another  opinion  on  several  more 
current  issues  In  the  news  today,  nsjnely 
drugs  and  the  SST 

for  veterans  returning  and  hunting  for 
full  employment  is  bad  enough,  with  some 
of  my  friends  waiting  two  or  more  months 
before  finding  a  Job  opportunity  Luckily, 
Bethlehem  Steel  the  .Shipyards  and  other 
large  industries  around  Baltimore  can  ac- 
commodate most  of  these  Job  seekers  l^or 
those  like  myself  who  decided  to  return  back 
to  college,  the  situation  becomes  a  little 
tighter  With  the  current  attitudes  towards 
college  youth  (badly  generalized)  Jobs  be- 
come even  harder  to  tLnd.  even  If  you  are 
a  veteran  Thus,  we  must  depend  entirely  or 
parltally  on  the  O  I.  BUI  education  checks 
that  come  monthly.  Of  course  we  can  usually 
fall  back  on  parents  which  creates  a  very 
touchy  problem  for  both  parents  and  stu- 
dents especially  If  the  student,  as  I.  has 
spent  four  years  In  the  military  and  sud- 
denly finds  himself  at  34  cr  36  years  old 
once  again  dependent  upon  his  parents  It 
can  become  a  very  depressing  situation. 

The  montiily  checks  do  help,  but  figure 
total  expenditures  Into  the  monthly  allow- 
ance and  the  (175  00  suddenly  looks  very 
small  I  have  some  approximations  of  a  typi- 
cal semester  to  further  exemplify  my  point 
A  normal  semester  usually  lasts  about  three 
and  one  half  months  Thus,  total  O.I.  BUI 
checks  amount  to  approximately  •631  00 
Now,  at  the  beginning  of  each  semeeter  there 
are  certain  mandatory  fees  najnely  tuition, 
books,  activities  fees,  parking  fees  etc.  Tui- 
tion at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Balti- 
more Campus  Is  ^331  00;  books  for  all  courses 
total  about  •100  00;  parking  fees  are  •10.00, 
for  a  total  of  approximately  •431  00  Subtract 
this  from  the  check  total  of  •631  00  and  you 
have  •lOOOO  left  to  cover  expenses  for  three 
and  one  half  or  four  months  ( since  you  still 
have  expenses  whether  you  are  In  school  or 
not.  and  you  only  get  paid  for  those  months 
actually  In  classes)  Thus,  you  are  left  with 
approximately  850 OO  per  month!  That  U  you 
have  •50  00  left  per  month  if  you  don't  pay 
rent,  don't  eat,  dont  put  gas  in  your  o»x, 
or  tires  or  licensee,  dont  buy  any  clothes 
and  so  on — ad  Inflnltum  It  Is  In^posslble  to 
continue  higher  education  under  the  persent 
O I  BUl  educational  allowances  What  <-*" 
be  done?  This  is  the  .Tialn  reason  so  many 
of  the  Viet  Nam  War  veteran.s  do  not  go 
back  or  start  college  after  military  service.  It 
Is  practically  ImpooslWe  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances Needless  to  say  those  of  us  that 
do  not  return  to  studies,  ultimately  end 
up  In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  be- 
come p*rt  ot  the  rising  unemployment  fig- 
ures that  seem  to  be  plaguing  this  admin- 
istration New  legislation  must  be  passed 
that  will  help  us  not  only  pay  tuition,  but 
also  room  and  board  and  the  other  pressing 
expenditures  aa  offered  to  returning  World 
War  n  veterans  If  the  Congress  Is  unable 
to  legislate  more  money  directly  perhaps 
they  could  work  out  partial  payments  to  cov- 
er room  and  board  through  Welfare  channels 

While  the  new  aST  debate  takes  shape  In 
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the  OongresB,  It  might  be  well  to  note  thsut 
there  are  other  more  pressing  matters  domes- 
tically. Summer  Jobs  add  to  our  income,  but 
with  the  steel  labor  strike  Imminent  tJils 
summer,  another  large  possibility  for  em- 
ployment la  lost  Clearly,  as  veterans  we  are 
In  a  "Umbo'  situation  Too  old  to  return 
"home",  and  unprepared  financially  to  make 
It  without  some  sort  of  government  help,  we 
are  in  trouble,  especially  if  we  try  to  return 
to  college 

It  Is  very  distressing  to  many  of  us  In  the 
Baltimore  area,  that  this  administration  Is 
so  concerned  with  the  SST  as  opposed  to  so 
many  other  pressing  econotnlc  matters  Por 
us  the  notion  of  travel  on  a  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft  seems  very  far  away  from  real- 
ity, but  to  ask  the  tax  payers  to  underwrite 
the  costs  of  an  aircraft  that  will  only  be  used 
by  the  world  "Jet  set"  and  the  very  rich.  Is 
absurd  We  hear  quotes  of  over  one  billion 
dollars  Just  to  get  the  craft  Into  production 
again,  not  counting  the  many  "unforseen" 
expenditures  thai  usually  end  up  doubling 
the  costs  of  government  supported  projects 
Oouple  this  with  the  fac^  that  the  SST  will 
only  be  able  to  p>ay  for  itself  if  every  flight 
Is  booked  full  (a  definite  LmprobablUty  i ,  and 
the  notion  to  pursue  this  old  matter  becomes 
doubtful  to  say  the  least  Many  of  us  fe*I 
that  the  SST  has  become  more  of  a  matter  of 
national  "prestige"  than  an  economic  reality 
To  claim  the  French  or  Russians  will  have 
one  first  la  not  enough  to  finish  our  SST 
With  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
world  economics,  we  could  easily  put  up 
barriers  for  environmental  reasons  and  effec- 
tively curb  all  the  foreign  SST^s  since  the 
U.S  Is  obviously  the  main  Intended  market 
This  might  not  be  fair  to  the  E^iropeans  but 
why  should  we  keep  taking  part  In  economic 
"one-upmanshIp"  for  no  logical  reason  Since 
the  aircraft  industry  is  obviously  In  trouble 
unless  there  are  in  some  war-time  produc- 
iioa  capacity,  perhaps  you  should  suggest  to 
the  SST  people  that  their  Industry  should  be 
"nationalized"  If  they  are  to  Insist  on  gov- 
ernment financial  support  If  there  Is  a 
genuine  problem  as  encountered  by  the 
Lockheed  people,  then  perhaps  the  govern- 
ment should  offer  financial  help  But,  these 
Industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend 
themselves  without  controls  and  expect  the 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  their  mistakes 

And  with  mistakes.  I  will  offer  another 
opinion  on  drugs.  When  one  hears  mention 
of  the  "drug  problem"  It  has  come  to  mean 
anything  from  aspirin  to  heroin  And  as  we 
learn  more  about  the  social  pn:)blemB  (le 
addiction,  crime,  and  re-habllitauon  i  drug 
abuse  comes  to  be  "heroin"  Heroin  Is  the 
real  threat  to  society,  and  there  aren't  many 
people,  young  people  Included,  that  will  deny 
that  It  Is  heroin  and  not  marijuana  that  Is 
the  problem  Prom  Viet  Nam  veterans  to  high 
school  students,  they  all  agree  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  a  crackdown  on 
marijuana  control  and  the  rise  of  heroin 
This  can  be  seen  In  Viet  Nam  today,  aa  mari- 
juana fields  are  burned,  heroin  smuggling 
Increases 

The  government  has  had  ample  time  to 
study  the  long  range  effeou  of  marijuana 
through  their  research  programs,  yet,  we 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  serious  side  effect 
of  marijuana  Other  than  the  possible  psy- 
chological problems  voiced  by  a  few  there 
are  no  serious  drawbacks  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  even  read  of  marijuana  extract 
ITHC)  being  u.sed  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
terminal  cancer  patients  and  increasing  their 
appetites  Also,  doctors  from  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  have  found  that  asthma  sufferers 
have  found  relief  from  throat  and  bronchial 
constriction  after  smoking  it  These  are  Just 
a  few  examples  that  I  have  read  and  I'm 
sure  that  the  government  investigators  must 
not  have  found  too  many  detrimenui  effecU 
or  they  would  not  be  undertaking  their  fact- 
finding mission  to  some  of  the  nations  uni- 


versities Now,  this  "comnilBslon"  has  stated 
that  they  wUl  be  honest  In  their  approach 
and  not  "white  wash  '  the  issue,  however, 
they  Intend  to  visit  only  two  universities  In 
their  study.  These  are  Southern  Methodist 
University  In  Texas,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  If  the  commission  intends  to  re- 
ceive a  true  picture  of  the  marijuana  situ- 
ation, why  are  they  visiting  only  these  two 
universities  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  a 
stale  where  the  penalty  for  possession  Is  ten 
years  or  more  ( Texas  l  the  Investigators  will 
receive  a  very  biased  and  prejudiced  outlook 
on  the  issue  The  same  Is  true  for  Virginia, 
as  the  South  is  not  exactly  known  for  their 
liberal  attitudes  If  a  true  picture  of  mari- 
juana use  Is  to  be  obtained  and  a  "whlte- 
wa-sh"  avoided,  then  the  commission  should 
consider  some  of  the  large  state  universities 
In  the  East,  and  at  least  two  state  universi- 
ties in  the  West  In  their  Investigation  In- 
terviews with  returning  Viet  Nam  Veterans 
would  definitely  aid  in  a  dramatic  manner 
to  show  the  dls-slmllarlty  between  marijuana 
and  the  narcotic  heroin 

While  the  alcohol  Industry  has  been  a  great 
contributor  to  the  political  treasuries  of  the 
nation  we  still  must  realize  that  marijuana 
IS  not  going  to  disappear  In  the  near  future, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  it  under 
government  control  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
organized  crime  Legalization,  wcmld  cer- 
tainly put  a  dent  in  the  alcohol  Industry,  but 
I  don't  feel  that  It  would  seriously  effect  the 
industry  over  a  long  period  of  time  It  would, 
however,  bring  the  billions  of  dollars  spent 
Illegally  for  marijuana  Into  the  government 
treasury,  and  add  control  to  a  seemingly  un- 
controllable situation  The  paranoia  over 
marijuana  should  end  I  trust  and  hope  the 
govertunent  will  stop  treating  marijuana  as 
the  villian,  when  It  Is  heroin  that  Is  the  true 
social  menace 

While  obviously  much  of  what  I  have 
written  is  common  knowledge  to  some  many 
of  us  do  not  take  the  time  to  write  our  feel- 
ings down.  If  the  "system"  Is  to  continue 
to  work  we  must  all  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  1  trust  you  will  feel  my 
sincerity  in  writing. 
Thank  you, 

D.  J.  Thomas. 

IProm  the  Afro-Amerlcan.  Feb  21.  1970] 

Vets   Desesvk   Brrrai    Deal   for  Studt 

Undu    GI    Bn,L 

It's  time  the  federal  government  admits  It 
made  a  mistake  when  it  stopped  paying  tui- 
tion and  book  costs  for  veterans  who  attend 
school  on  the  GI  Bill. 

This  charge  accounts  for  an  important  p«w-t 
of  the  fact  fewer  veterans  are  going  to  school 
under  the  Post  Korean  GI  BUI.  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Johnson  In  March,  1966, 
than  went  under  the  previous  law. 

Thangs  became  so  bad  that  in  1967  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  start  recruiting  veterans  to  study 
under  the  GI  BUI. 

Until  the  Congress  meets  its  resp>onslblllty 
to  restore  the  pwyment  of  tuition  and  book 
costs,  the  GI  Bin  will  fall  to  attract  the 
number  of  veterans  it  should  and  leave  an 
unnecessarily  heavy  burden  on  those  who 
use  It. 

This  Is  particularly  distressing  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  Servicemen  going  Into  the 
military  prior  to  completing  college  work 
come  from  low-income  families  They  des- 
perately need  to  better  themselves.  Many 
turned  to  the  service  as  a  step  up  the  ladder 

This  Is  true  whether  the  young  men  are 
black  or  white,  drafteee  or  enlistees  The 
draftees.  Incident! y,  are  carrying  a  heavy 
share  of  the  combat  duties. 

Under  present  draft  regulations,  young 
men  who  can  afford  to  stay  In  college,  are 
exempted  from  the  draft  unui  they  graduate. 

Those    young    men    who    don't    have    the 


money  or  don't   have  good   grades,  are  the 

ones  who  In  large  numbers  are  called  upon 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  defending  the 
nation's  security 

When  they  leave  the  service,  more  than 
any  other  veterans  the  nation  has  had,  these 
young  men  deserve  every  possible  considera- 
tion, not  only  In  picking  up  life  where  they 
left  off.  but  In  achieving  a  better  position. 

Under  the  present  GI  BUI.  they  are  being 
shortchanged,  in  comparison  to  what  other 
veterans  got 

Before,  veterans  got  their  tuition  paid, 
books  paid  for  and  certain  college  fees,  along 
with  a  monthly  subsistence  check. 

All  they  get  now  Is  the  monthly  subsistence 
check,  larger  than  before,  but  considering 
the  costs  of  everything  today,  still  most  in- 
adequate. 

A  single  man  gets  •ISO  a  month.  A  mar- 
ried veteran  with  two  dependents  gets  •175 
For  extra  dependents,  there  is  »10  more  for 
every  month. 

Realizing  how  Inadequate  this  is,  the  Con- 
gress now  Is  considering  Increases  The 
House  has  recommended  a  hike  of  up  to  31 
per  cent  and  the  Senate.  46  per  cent  They 
still  have  to  reach  a  compromise,  keeping  in 
mind  that  President  Nixon  has  recommended 
a  15  per  cent  Increase. 

Even  If  they  •ettled  on  a  40  i>eT  cent  hike, 
that  wotUd  give  a  single  veteran  tl83  month- 
ly or  about  845  weekly:  and  provide  a  man- 
ned veteran  with  a  wife  and  child  8345 
monthly,  or  about  •ei   weekly 

Now,  consider  the  following  figures  in  re- 
lation to  getting  an  education;  they  are 
about  as  cheap  as  you  can  find  and  get  • 
good  education. 

A  veteran  Interested  in  going  to  Morgan 
State  College  in  Baltimore  would  need  •378 
for  tuition  and  fees.  An  estimated  »75-lW3 
for  books.  If  he  stayed  on  campus,  room  and 
bo€utl  would  come  to  about  »98.50  monthly 
If  he  lives  in  the  city  and  commutes.  It 
would  not  be  much  better  If  he  oommutee 
from  out  of  the  city,  and  many  veterans  are 
from  small  rural  areas    it  would  be  worse. 

It  adds  up  to  more  money  than  the  veteran 
now  gets  TTiere  would  be  other  costs,  laun- 
dry, etc.  The  University  of  Maryland  would 
run  over  •450  more 

Going  to  an  out-of-state  school  or  a  non- 
public one  would  be  even  more 

So  even  with  the  profx»ed  raise  without 
the  tuition  grants  €md  book  expenses,  the 
veteran  silU  would  be  shortchanged 

The  system  was  changed  because  It  was 
found  that  some  officials  at  certain  schools 
defrauded  the  government,  the  VA  says.  It 
reports  now  that  It  Is  having  problems  with 
some  correspondent  schools 

The  AFRO  feels  the  need  In  this  are*  la 
so  great  that  the  government  cannot  fall  In 
Its  great  responsibility  for  that  reason  It 
means  there  must  be  better  checks  and  legal 
action  where  necessary  to  curb  frauds 

But  there  is  an  undeniable  need  for  the 
tuition  grants  and  book  expenses  If  more 
GIs  from  low-income  families  are  to  have  a 
fair  chance  at  bettering  their  education. 

It  certainly  Is  odd  enough  to  say  that  a 
veteran  can  borrow  funds  for  college  Fel- 
lows from  low-lricome  families  who  may  or 
may  not  be  expected  to  finish  college,  are  not 
considered  the  best  of  credit  risks 

The  Afro-Amerlcan  Newspaper  Is  launch- 
ing a  camfMklgn  to  have  tuition  grants  and 
book  expenses  restored  as  part  of  the  vet- 
eran's OI  Bill. 

This  newspaper  is  not  the  only  organiza- 
tion which  has  seen  the  need  of  such  action. 
Other*  include  the  National  Urban  League 
and  the  American  Vet«mna  Committee 

The  Congress  may  find  it  necessary  to  set 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  tuition  grants 
and  fees  payable,  maybe  to  that  necessary  for 
attending  the  average  publicly  supported 
Institution, 

But  a  change  Is  necessarv  and  It  should  be 
m  effect  by  thu  September. 
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VtmtkM  VmmAN*  fob  a  Jttst  Pxac*. 

S'-oofciyn    S  Y     June  24    1971. 

D«A«  aiNATOB  Mathiaa  Vietnam  Vet«r«as 
for  A  Just  Peace  i«  most  pleaaed  tx  jour  IrU- 
tlAtlvo  in  propoolng  %n.  addition  to  til*  prwi- 
ent  OI  Bill  for  educ*aon  of  up  to  tl  000  to- 
T&rda  tuuiOQ  and  fees  We  believe  that  no 
oecter  investment  could  be  m*de  in  the  fu- 
ture of  •  free  Ameiics  than  tii*t  youn^ 
Amer'.cina  wh«i  b»ve  honorably  aerved  their 
country  be  aided  in  furttier'.ng  their  edu- 
cation »o  thit  thev  -an  continue  serving; 
Amertcm  as  responsible  productive  inf otmed 
cltlieas  The  need  is  ^reat  and  the  hour  lace 
and  even  much  more  '.s  called  for  than  oar. 
be  contained  .n  -ne  piece  of  legislation  but 
w»  hope  thai  vn_r  veteran*  Bill  will  be  only 
•-he  ftrst  of  many  leading  to  full  parity  for 
Vle'.natti  era  '.-eteranB  with  the  beneflts  *'- 
forded  veterans  of  other  w»r».  in  addition  t- 
new  legislation  meant  to  deal  with  the 
unique  pn^bjems  of  Vietnam  veteran*. 

With  our  thanks  and  best  wishes 
ICoat  ainc«reiy  Tours. 

Baocx  K«»WB. 
National  Coordtnator 

3TATXMXUT     or     SKIP     "O      D  ••     ROBKBT*.     NA- 
TIONAL    Encn-m     Commtttte      VirrwAii 

VCTTax.VS    .^GAINST   TH«    Wa« 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  is 
grstlfled  to  see  concrete  action  being  taken 
in  regards  to  enacting  our  legislative  pro- 
po«a^  We  applaud  the  actions  of  Senator 
Mathias  and  his  od league* 

The  principle  of  his  anvendment  is  one  of 
equity  for  the  contemporary  veteran  Senator 
Mathlas'  amendment  w<ould  do  much  to  re- 
iVire  the  benefits  utilized  by  both  World 
War  ri  ind  Kor^aji  veterans  That  there  Is  a 
rieed  for  such  legislation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  While  over  a  third  of  earlier  vet- 
erans uaed  the  O I  BUI,  currently  only  a 
quarter  of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  can  manage 
to  survive  on  the  pitiful  axnall  amount  pro- 
vided tocmy 

Vietnam  Veterans  .Against  the  War  calls 
for  the  speediest  p>:«albie  enaetment  of  the 
principles  embodied  m  the  Mathlas  Amend- 
ment ro  allow  veterans  to  use  it  for  the  com- 
ing Hall  school  term 


By  Mr    WILLIAMS- 

8.J  Res,  121  A  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  pro 
tempore  to  Issue  a  pr'x-lamaaon  desig- 
natinsf  the  period  from  July  19.  1971. 
through  July  J4  1971.  a.s  'Nauonal  Drum 
and  Bu^le  Corps  Week  '  Referred  to  the 
Commit t-ee  on  the  Judiciary 

m-no.-**!.    amric    *Ma   bvclx   cdbps   w«xx 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  today 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resoiuuon  that  would  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  July  19  1971 
through  July  24,  1971  as  -NaUonal 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week  ■ 

The  numerous  young  men  and  women 
across  the  country  who  belong  to  the 
several  thousand  drum  and  bugle  corps 
have  demonstrated  a  deep  dedlcaUon  to 
this  worthy  activuy  The  hours  of  time 
offered  by  these  talented  people  deserve 
appropriate  recognition 

I  am.  therefore,  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  quickly  and  favorably  on  this 
resolution  so  that  the  .■Vmerican  people 
may  set  aaide  this  specific  week  in  hon- 
oring our  many  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

ADDITIONAL  C06PONS0RS  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

a    23 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  ScHwratm,  the 

Semitor  from  Maine  (Mr   Musxiii   was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  23,  the  "Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971  " 

S      3S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Mr  Pxrcy  wa.s 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  364,  a  bill  to 
^trengtiipn  euforrement  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
s      isas 

At  the  request  of  Mr    Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr    Ander- 
son ■ .    the   Senators   from   Indiana    i  Mr 
H.*RrxK  and  Mr  Bayh   ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas    >  Mr    Town  > ,   the   Senator   from 
Nevada     Mr    Biblkv  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts     Mr    KEWNenv    and   Mr 
BROOKE',   the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota    Mr    BrRDirx   .  the  Senators  from 
West   Virginia     Mr    Randolph  and   Mr 
Byrd  ' ,    the   Senators   from    New   Jersey 
1  Mr  Case  and  Mr   WiLLWits  ■ ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  •  Mr    Churih      the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  •  Mr   Eastlawp  >    the 
Senators  from  Alaska    Mr   STKVsifs  and 
Mr    Gravel  i  ,   the   Senators   from    Wyo- 
ming (Mr  McGee  and  Mr   Hansen',  the 
Senators  from  Oregon    Mr  HATriiLo  and 
Mr    Packwood    ,  the  Senaoor  from  Iowa 
Mr       Hughes  <       the      Senator      from 
Washington    '  Mr    Jack.son  '     the   Sena- 
tor   from    New    York      Mr    jAvrrs>,    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma    Mr  Bellmoni  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   'Mr 
Jordan  '    the  Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr 
Mansfield   .    the    Senator    from    South 
liaJcota    '  Mr    McGoverm  > .    the   Senator 
from  Minnesota    Mr  Mondale  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  >  Mr   Moss     the  Senator 
from  Maine  '  Mr   Mrsxii  i .  the  Senators 
from   Rhode    Island    '  Mr    Pastore   and 
Mr     Pell  ■ .    the    -Spnators    f  rxjm    Illinois 
I  Mr    Percy    and    Mr    Stevenson*,    the 
Senator    from    Connecticut     Mr     Ribi- 
corr).  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr    ScoTT    and    Mr    Schweiker'.    the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tunneyi. 
the  Senator  from  Ne'w   Hampshire  '  Mr 
PiouTY  I .    the   Senator    from   Ohio    >  Mr 
Tatt),   the  Senator  from  Hawaii     Mr 
Pong  I.  and  the  Senator  frorr.   AltUwma 
'Mr    Allen>    were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S    1828    the  Act  To  Conquer  Cancer 

3      ISAS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  '  Mr  Bayh  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Mr  Hutctirey  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javitsi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
3  1848.  the  Truth -in -Savings  Act, 
s    aoso 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Schwetker,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Stevenson* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2050,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  agreements  for 
broader  State  control  axid  to  confer  cer- 
tain powers  on  the  Adminisu-ator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

S     3133 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  BayhI  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2135.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  V  of  tiie  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  for  5  years — until  June  30. 
1977 — the  penod  within  which  certain 
special  project  irrants  may  be  made 
thereunder 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 
OP  1971— AA4ENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO      234 

lOrtlered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housmg  and 
Urban  Affairs  > 

Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  Prefjdent.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  apt)ropnate  refer- 
ence an  amendment  to  S  1891,  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUons  loan  guarantee  bill  for  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

The  adminustrauon  .s  proposal  raises 
at  least  two  .sets  of  questions  One  set 
has  to  do  with  the  transcendent  Lssue  of 
whether  the  public  interest  Is  served  by 
Federal  Intervention  to  save  p.  large  com- 
mercial project  In  a  competitive  indus- 
try The  other  set  has  to  do  »1th  the 
specific  features  of  the  proposed  trans- 
acUon.  and  wiUi  the  questloii  of  whether 
the  proposal  as  it  now  staiuls  provides 
the  Government  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  protection 

I  Intnxluce  this  amendment  in  the  be- 
lief that  S  1891  lacks  a  number  of  basic 
safeguards,  and  tlial  Uie  Congress  should 
not  pass  uvon  the  larger  questions  until 
such  safeguards  are  added  To  do  other- 
wise ts  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
the  US  Government  is  a  .soft  touch  for 
big  businesses  in  trouble — and  for  what- 
ever reason  they  are  In  trouble — their 
creditors  and  suppliers,  included. 

The  economic  climate  is  such  that  be- 
fore long  other  large  corporations  may 
find  themselves  in  trouble,  e.specially  in 
the  aerospace  industry  I  fear  that  if  we 
do  not  .subject  this  proposal  to  rigorous 
analysis,  provisicm  by  provision,  a  pro- 
cession of  weak  sisters  will  make  their 
way  to  our  doorstep— all  lookmg  for  a 
better  deal  than  they  could  get  in  the 
private  money  market  A  bad  precedent 
can  be  created  not  only  by  our  ultimate 
decision,  but  by  how  we  consider  the 
proposal  prior  to  arriving  at  that  deci- 
sion. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  increase  the 
Government's  protection  in  three  Im- 
portant ways 

Greater  access  to  information  about 
the  borrower 

Increased  collateral,  and 

More  gradual  exposure  to  risk 

ACCK88    TO    INroaMATION 

Section  5  of  S  1891  empowers  the 
Secretary  to  inspect  pertinent  documents 
after  the  guarantee  is  made  It  does  not 
require  that  the  Secretary  be  furnished 
with  any  financial  information  in  the 
crucial  period  before  the  guarantee  is 
made,  nor  does  It  require  the  borrower 
to  take  the  initiative  in  providing  per- 
tinent information  after  the  guarantee 
is  entered  into 

This  amendment  seeks  to  correct  both 
of  these  deficiencies  It  requires  that  prior 
to  making  any  guarantee,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  furnished  with  the  t)orrower's 
financial  statement-^  and  with  all  other 
pertinent  documents  which  the  borrower 
has  given  to  the  banks  Since  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  guarantee  is  to  shift  the 
risk  from  the  banks  to  the  taxpayer,  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  the  taxpayers  at  least  as 
much  Information  as  the  banks  have 

The  amendment  specifically  requires 
that  the  Secretary  receive  the  tx)rrower  s 
most  recent  annual  financial  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  certified  by 
Independent  public  accountants,  before 
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the  guarantee  is  entered  In  the  case  of 
Lockheed's  most  recent  financial  state- 
ment, the  independent  accountants,  after 
a  searching  audit  which  consumed  23,000 
man-hours,  took  the  highly  unusual 
step  of  refusing  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  sind  Urban  Affairs. 
however,  the  accountant  in  charge  of  the 
Lockheed  audit  stated  that  his  firm 
might  be  willing  to  certify  the  financial 
statement  if  the  Congress  authorizes  the 
guarantee.  If  the  accountants  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  certify  the  accuracy  of 
the  financial  statement  even  after  the 
Congress  acts  favorably,  it  would  in  my 
Judgment  be  imprudent  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  the  guarantee  My  position 
is  supported  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  William  H  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Bankers'  Trast  Co  Banker's 
Trust  Eind  the  Bank  of  American  lead 
the  consortium  which  has  loaned  $400 
million  to  Lockheed,  In  June  14  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Moore  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

Would  It  be  wise  to  amend  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  see  a  certlfled  audited  account  before 
proceeding  with  the  loan? 

His  response  was  "Yes.  I  think  it  would 
be  prudent," 

If  the  guarantee  is  made,  this  amend- 
ment also  Insures  that  the  Secretary  will 
be  provided  with  financial  statements 
and  other  pertinent  documents  as  they 
are  issued. 

INCREASED     COLLATERAL 

Under  the  existing  security  agreement 
between  Lockheed  and  the  banks,  assets 
of  Lockheed  have  been  pledged  as  col- 
lateral to  secure  the  loan  In  the  event 
that  Congress  authorizes  a  guarantee.  It 
is  undisputed  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
banks  plan  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
giving  the  Government  a  first  and  prior 
Hen  with  respect  to  all  the  collateral 
listed  in  the  security  agreement. 

In  the  event  that  Lockheed  defaults  or 
goes  bankrupt,  however,  the  banks  are 
not  limited  to  the  assets  listed  in  the  se- 
curity agreement  They  can  also  look  to 
another  important  asset — cash.  Under 
section  68  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  a 
long  line  of  court  cases,  sums  which  a 
borrower  has  deposited  in  a  bank  may 
be  offset  against  the  debt  which  the  bor- 
rower owes  the  bank  For  this  reason. 
cash  on  deposit  Is  the  best  possible  form 
of  collateral  a  bank  can  have 

In  this  case,  Lockheed  has  a  total  of 
about  $50  million  on  deposit  in  the  24 
banks  which  have  loaned  Lockheed  the 
$400  million  now  outstanding  Because 
the  banks  look  to  the  $50  million  as  col- 
lateral, the  Government  should  be  able 
to  do  so  as  well,  and  this  amendment  .so 
provides.  The  proposal  now  before  us 
calls  for  the  Government  to  take  all  the 
risk  and  the  banks  to  take  none  of  the 
risk  with  respect  to  the  new  loan  If  we 
are  asked  to  take  all  the  risk,  it  Is  only 
fair  that  we  get  first  crack  at  all  the  col- 
lateral. 

Secretary  Connally  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  that 


The  Oovernmenfs  claim  will  be  paid  off 
first  from  whatever  assets  are  In  the  col- 
lateral pool  at  the  time  of  bankruptcy. 

This  amendment  simply  makes  it  clear 
that  the  sums  Lockheed  has  on  deposit 
with  lender  banks  are  to  be  part  of  the 
"collateral  pool." 

MORE    GRADUAL    EXPOSURE    TO    BISK 

Under  S  1891.  as  It  now  stands,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  guarantee 
loans  of  un  to  $250  million  for  10  years, 
even  though  Lockheed"s  projections  show 
that  in  the  middle  of  next  year,  only  $100 
million  of  the  $250  million  loan  will  have 
been  drawn  down 

Usually  when  a  bank  makes  a  com- 
mitment to  loan  a  large  amount  of 
money  over  a  period  of  time,  it  will  police 
the  agreement  closely  to  make  .sure  that 
the  lender  is  not  In  default  during  the 
loan  period.  If  the  bank  discovers  a  de- 
fault It  can  cut  its  losses  by  refusing  to 
make  additional  outlays  under  the  loan 
agreement  In  this  case,  if  the  Secre- 
tary guarantees  the  full  *250  million  at 
the  outset,  the  banks  will  have  far  less 
incentive  to  police  the  loan  carefully  By 
the  same  token,  they  may  be  willing  to 
approve  additional  advances  no  matter 
how  badly  Lockheed's  financial  condition 
becomes — because  it  is  the  Government 
which  Is  bearing  all  the  risk. 

In  my  judgment,  the  blanket  guaran- 
tee at  the  outset  of  the  transaction 
should  be  expre.ssly  prohibited,  becau.se  it 
creates  excessive  and  unnece.s.sary  haz- 
ards for  the  Government,  and  this 
amendment  does  so.  In  place  of  the 
blanket  guarantee,  the  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  serial  guarantee  system,  un- 
der which  each  90-day  portion  of  the 
loan  is  guaranteed  separately  Prior  to 
guaranteeing  any  portion  of  the  loan,  the 
Secretary  must  receive  the  assurance  of 
the  banks  that  the  borrower  is  not  then 
in  default  under  the  loan  agreement,  and 
any  waiver  by  the  banks  Ls  not  effective 
against  the  Government  unless  the  Sec- 
retary gives  his  written  consent  to  the 
waiver  In  the  event  that  the  banks  as- 
sure the  Secretary  that  the  borrower 
is  not  in  default  and  it  is  subsequently 
determined  that  the  borrower  was  in 
fact  in  default,  the  guarantee  is  nulhfled 

These  provisions  give  the  banks  a 
strong  incentive  to  police  the  loans  as 
carefully  as  they  would  if  there  were 
no  guarantee. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  when  the  borrower  is  m  default,  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  refuse  guar- 
antees of  further  loans.  There  Ls  no  rea- 
son why  the  Secretary  should  be  locked 
into  a  position  whereby  he  is  forced  to 
guarantee  a  loan  to  a  borrower  who  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  loan. 

Finally,  the  amendment  requires  that 
the  loan  agreement  between  the  banks 
and  the  borrower  corttaln  the  usual  and 
customary  protective  provisions,  and  that 
any  modification  of  the  loan  agreement 
between  the  banks  and  Lockheed  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary- 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  Ko.  234 

On  p€kge  5.  strike  everytlilng  In  llnee  1 
through  66  and  substitute  the  following: 

Sbc,  6,  (a)  No  advance  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  unleas  the  8ecretar>-  first 
receives — 

(I)  the  borrower's  most  recent  annual 
financial  statement,  the  accuracy  of  which  is 
certlfled  by  Independent  public  accountants 
In  accordance  with  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission   Regulation   S-X,   Rule   2  02(c); 

(II)  the  borrower's  quarterly  financial 
statements  issued  subsequent  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  most  recent  annual  report,  the 
accuracy  of  which  are  certified  by  the  boT- 
rowers  president  or  chief  financial  officer; 
and 

(HI)  all  other  documents  which  the  bor- 
rower has  provided  to  the  private  lenders 
whose  conunltment  is  being  guaranteed 
under  this  Act, 

(b)  Any  guarantee  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act  shall  contain  a  requirement 
that  the  borrower  shall  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary with — 

(I)  financial  statements  as  described  in 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)  (11)  above  and 
which  are  Issued  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  guarantee    and 

(U)  copies  of  all  reports  and  documents 
which  the  borrower  files  with  the  lenders 
and  with  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies 

Sec  2,  Collateral  At  the  end  of  secUon  6 
add  a  new  subsection  as  follows 

(c)(1)  Any  guarantee  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  Act  shall  contain  a  require- 
ment that  as  between  the  guarantor  and  the 
lenders,  the  guarantor  shall  have  a  first  and 
prior  lien  with  respect  to  all  collateral  held 
by  the  lenders  under  the  loan  to  be  guaran- 
teed and  all  earlier  outstanding  loans  and 
the  Secretary  shall  take  all  necessarv  steps 
to  perfect  such  lien  against  all  persons 

(II)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  ■collateral'  shall  include  all  assets 
pledged  under  loan  agreements  and  all  sums 
of  the  borrower  on  deposit  with  the  lenders 
and  subject  to  offset  under  Sec.  68  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Sec  3  Gradual  Exposure  to  Risk  On  page 
4.  following  line  19,  add  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

(g)  (1)  Prior  to  making  any  guarantee  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  underlying  loan  agreement  on 
which  the  guarantee  Is  sought  contains  all 
the  affirmative  and  negative  covenants  and 
other  protective  provisions  which  are  usual 
and  customary  in  loan  agreements  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  including  previous  loan  agreements 
between  the  lenders  and  the  borrower,  and 
that  It  cannot  be  amended,  or  any  provisions 
waived,  without  his  prior  consent. 

(11)  On  each  occasion  when  the  borrower 
seeks  an  advance  under  the  loan  agreement, 
the  guarantee  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  in  force  as  to  the  funds  advanced  only 
If— 

(A)  the  lender  gives  the  Secretary  at  least 
ten  days  notice  In  wTiting  of  its  latent  to  pro- 
vide the  borrower  with  funds  pursuant  to 
the  loan  agreement    and 

(B)  the  lender  certifies  to  the  Secrertary  be- 
fore the  advance  that  as  of  the  date  of  the 
notice  provided  for  In  paragraph  lA)  of  this 
subsection,  the  borrower  Is  not  In  default 
under  the  loan  agreements  and  no  event  of 
default  has  occurred:  provided  that  no  waiver 
by  the  lender  of  defaults  by  the  borrower 
shall  be  effective  against  the  guarantor  un- 
less the  Secretary  gives  his  express,  written 
consent  to  the  waiver 

(Ci  the  borrower  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  amount  being  advanced  Is  to 
be  expended  within  90  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  draw  down  occurs,  and  provides 
the  Secretary  with  a  plan  setting  forth  the 
expenditures  for  which  the  advance  will  be 
used. 
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(Ul)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  gu&r- 
■Ateea  an  advance  baaed  on  the  lender's 
certification  required  by  subsection  (U)(A) 
of  thl»  section,  and  the  borrower  was  In  de- 
fault on  the  date  specified  in  subsection  (U) 
iB)  of  this  section,  the  guarantee  shall  be 
deemed  null  and  void  from  Ita  Inception. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

IS  IT  OLD  FASHIONED  TO  BE 
PATRIOTIC 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  the  Sterling 
Laundry,  which  has  operated  In  the 
Washington  area  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  does  not  believe  It  to  be  old 
fashioned  to  be  patriotic. 

Sometime  ago  it  forwarded  to  its  cus- 
tomers flags  suiuble  for  placing  upon 
their  automobiles,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  urging  them  to  display  such 
flags  on  their  automobiles  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  organization  merits  com- 
mendation for  this  activity  on  Its  part, 

A  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  Ster- 
ling Laundry  to  its  customers  has  been 
furnished  to  me  by  one  of  them  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  such  statement 
be  printed  the  Rbcord. 

Then  being  no  objecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  orderetl  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows. 

Is  It  old-faahloned  to  be  paOiotlc'  In  some 
quarters  It  seeme  to  be  Some  would  have 
us  believe  anyone  who  ahows  respect  for  our 
nation  s  heritage,  and  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunity thla  land  offers,  la  definitely  out  of 
step 

Thoee  with  thu  kind  of  attitude  com- 
prise only  a  small  minority,  yet  the  news 
coverage  they  get  would  seem  to  Indicate  oth- 
erwise At  tlm«.  It  would  seem  they  threaten 
the  very  foundation*  of  our  political  and 
ecooomtc  system 

Perhaps  It's  time  for  our  aide  to  stand  up 
»ad  be  counted  Tboae  who  appreciate  our 
gre«t  nation  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  The  United  States  Is 
not  perfect.  certaiiUy  but  Americans  today 
have  an  abundance  unknown  and  undreeaned 
of  In  the  txlstoc7  of  the  world. 

The  brilliant  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
said  "A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a 
naUons  fiag  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  na- 
tion itself.  And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols. 
Its  Insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag  the 
government,  the  principles,  the  truths,  Che 
history  that  belong  to  the  nation  that  seta 
it  forth  The  American  Flag  haa  been  &  sym- 
bol of  Liberty  and  men  rejoiced  in  It      . 

I  invite  you  as  an  American,  to  display 
ttoe   enclosed    nag   oo    your   automobile 


ELEANOR  ROOSETVELT  AND  THE 
CX3NVENnON  ON  THE  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
late  Eleanor  Roosevelt  served  the  Nation 
In  many  capacu:e,«  She  was  our  First 
Lady  longer  than  any  other  woman  she 
represented  the  United  States  at  the 
United  NaUons  during  that  body's  in- 
fancy, and  she  was  a  good-will  ambassa- 
dor for  America  wherever  she  traveled 

This  courageous  woman  advocated  pas- 
sage of  the  Convention  on  the  PoliUcal 
Rights  of  Women  She  believed  U  S  rati- 
fication would  place  the  moral  force  of 
this  great  Nation  on  the  side  of  political 
equality. 

The  Senate  should  heed  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  delivered  before  the  Third 


Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  In 
December  1952  and  ratify  this  conven- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  of  her  speech  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  moat  of  you  know,  the  subject  of  this 
convention — equal  suffrage  for  women— is 
very  close  to  my  heart  I  believe  In  active 
citizenship,  for  men  and  women  equally,  as 
a  simple  matter  of  right  and  Juatlce.  1  believe 
we  wUl  have  better  government  in  all  of  our 
countries  when  men  and  women  discuss 
public  Issues  together  and  make  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  (Uffertng  areas  of 
experience  and  their  common  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  their  families  and  their  world. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries today,  women  have  equal  suffrage  Some 
may  feel  that  for  that  reason  this  convention 
Ls  of  little  Importance  to  them  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  view  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
first  objective  of  this  convention  la  to  en- 
courage equal  poUtlcal  rights  for  women  In 
all  countries  But  lu  significance  reaches  far 
deeper  Into  the  real  laaue  of  whether  In  fact 
women  are  recognised  fully  in  aettlng  the 
policies  of  our  govemmenta 

•  •  •  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  ever 
be  aa  many  women  political  leaders  aa  men. 
for  moat  women  are  needed  In  their  homes 
while  their  children  are  small,  and  have  fewer 
years  in  which  to  gain  public  recognition  But 
If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  know  that 
all  countries  have  a  long  way  to  go  on  these 
matters  •  •  • 

This  convention  on  political  rights  of 
women  la  not  in  itaelf  an  anawer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  government  But  it  points  up. 
I  believe  In  uaef  ul  ways,  how  governments  can 
expand  their  resources  by  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  energy  and  experience  of  their 
women  cltlzena.  •  •  ••• 


DOCUMENTS  RELEASED  TO  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  CONCERNINO 
US  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  President,  In  the 
past  several  days,  discussion  surrounding 
the  publication  of  classified  Government 
documents  concerning  the  Vietnam  war 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  vital  signifi- 
cance of  the  events. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  pub- 
lication of  documents  relating  to  the 
evolution  of  the  US  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  is  not  related  to  the 
revelations  contained  therein,  nor  even 
the  issue  of  the  suppression  of  their  pub- 
lication— at  least  temporarily  suspended 
through  the  action  of  the  courts — even 
though  these  issues  are  important. 

The  critical  issue  involves  the  fact  that 
a  major  document  carrying  the  highest 
security  classification,  top  secret,  was 
stolen  by  an  individual  who  was  pre- 
sumably in  a  privileged  position  of  trust, 
and  given  or  sold  to  a  major  newspaper. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  no  prosecution  of  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  the  theft  of  this  top  secret 
document  because  its  publication  has 
been  described  by  the  newspaper  m  which 
It  was  published  as  being  'In  the  public 
interest." 

To  accept  this  line  of  reasoning  is  to 
place  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  the  gravest  danger,  for  the  failure 
to  prosecute  the  Individual  responsible 
would  suggest  that  henceforth,  any  indi- 


vidual can  steal  the  most  sensitive  Gov- 
ernment documents  and  claim  immunity 
from  prosecution  because  he  has  deter- 
mined that  revelation  of  the  documents 
is  in  the  public  Interest. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  visiting 
swift  and  severe  punishment  on  the  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  the  theft  if  we  are 
to  prevent  entrepreneurs  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  critical  defense  Information  from 
achieving  legitimacy.  To  permit  or  con- 
done such  theft  by  the  failure  to  vigor- 
ously prosecute  the  individual  responsible 
will  forever  inhibit  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  between  governments. 

This  sorry  episode  suggests  that  the 
system  for  safeguarding  sensitive  infor- 
mation is  in  serious  need  of  review.  No 
Information  should  be  inappropriately 
classified — but  information  that  is  classi- 
fied should  be  protected  by  a  mechanism 
which  insures  swift  and  severe  punish- 
ment for  those  who  violate  the  trust  that 
has  been  placed  In  them  as  custodians  of 
the  Nation's  security. 


ELECTRIC   POWER   IN   THE 
SEVENTIES 

Mr  EaiVIN  Mr  President,  on  June  18. 
1971,  Shearon  Harris,  who  has  been  re- 
cently chosen  chairman  of  the  Edison 
EHectrlc  Institute,  made  an  Illuminating 
address  entitled  'Electric  Power  in  the 
Seventies "  before  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  DC, 

Mr  Harris  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  power  generating 
and  distnbutlng  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  occa- 
sion stated  merit  wide  dissemination. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"KLrcnuc  Powm  in  the  Sevxntiis" 
I  Remarks  of  Shearon  Harrla) 

President  Louvlere.  honcx-ed  guesta.  cmd 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club 

The  Invitation  to  address  so  many  distin- 
guished representatives  of  various  communi- 
cations media  provides  an  opportunity  which 
I  sincerely  appreciate  I  hope  the  informa- 
tion I  win  share  with  you  during  the  next 
30  minutes,  and  In  response  to  your  ques- 
tions, will  bring  a  better  understanding  of 
the  largest  industry  In  America 

At  the  outset,  let  me  anticipate  one  ques- 
tion with  this  emphatic  assurance: 

There  la  no  nationwide  or  national  power 
crisis. 

We  expect  reserves  this  summer  to  be 
either  about  the  same  as  last  summer  or 
somewhat  Improved  and  we  are  capable  of 
greater  mutual  assistance. 

Even  before  this  luncheon  adjourns,  tha 
lights  may  go  out  somewhere  in  this  vast 
land;  but  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  local 
matter.  Intervals  of  extreme  temperatures 
raise  the  possibility  of  local  power  interrup- 
tions, but  any  such  outages  should  be  lim- 
ited  in   area  and  duration 

"Reliability" — as  the  term  has  become 
known  since  November  of  1966 — is  not  one  of 
our  Industry's  major  problems 

Following  the  1965  Northeast  blackout,  we 
accelerated  our  technical  and  administrative 
procedures  to  Increase  our  already  high  level 
of  reliability  and  to  develop  stronger  trans- 
mission systems  and  Interconnections.  De- 
spite obstacles  to  the  construction  of  new  fa^ 
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ctUtles,  transmission  capacity  and  the  ability 
to  move  bulk  power  between  and  among  re- 
gions have  Increased  due  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  work  of  the  nine  regional  coordinating 
councils  covering  the  country  and  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Reliability  Council  of  which 
they  are  members  There  have  been  no  fur- 
ther cascading  blackouts  since  1967  Cur- 
rently, the  National  Electric  Reliability 
Council  is  evaluating  the  ability  of  the  Inter- 
connecting networks  and  the  generating  fa- 
cilities supplying  the  loads  to  support  genera- 
tion deficient  areas  during  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Every  Industry  has  its  problems  and  ours  Is 
no  exception.  In  fact,  the  magnitude  of  our 
problems  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
size  of  our  industry.  Within  the  next  few 
minutes.  I  will  share  some  of  those  problems 
with  you;  but  I  prefer  to  regard  them  as 
"challenges." 

First,  we  begin  with  population;  for.  after 
all.  It  Is  people  we  are  dedicated  to  serving. 

Our  Industry  honors  Its  public  utility  serv- 
ice commitment  not  only  to  today's  America, 
but  more  Important,  we  are  equally  obligated 
to  the  tens  of  millions  of  new  Americans  of 
tomorrow.  Even  the  most  conservative 
demographers  estimate  that  our  population 
will  grow  (on  the  basis  of  two  children  per 
family)  to  at  least  265.000,000  by  the  year 
aOOO.  At  the  population  growth  rate  of  the 
sixties  (3.24  per  family)  we  would  pass  the 
300,000.000  mark  before  the  year  3000. 

You  have  heard  many  Ill-advised,  emo- 
tionally charged  alarmists  counsel  "zero 
growth"  for  the  sake  of  our  environment. 
Such  an  uncertain  sound  would  signal  Ig- 
noble retreat  Into  the  past. 

Instead,  the  Investor-owned  electric  utility 
Industry  recognizes  Its  obligation  to  see  that 
all  customers  enjoy  not  only  the  creature 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  clean  electric 
energy  but  also  Important,  power  In  abun- 
dance to  support  their  economic,  social  and 
physical  well-being  on  an  ever-lmprovlnc 
level. 

The  party  that  straightforwardly  advocates 
that  we  should  embark  on  an  energy  policy 
course  that  reduces  Jobs,  restricts  economic 
opportunity  and  results  In  reducing  resources 
available  to  support  health,  education,  wel- 
fare and  cultural  pursuits  will  find  Itself 
summarily  rejected. 

Electric  power  will  prove  to  be  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  a  part  of  the  problem  as 
It  relates  to  the  environment. 

As  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat 
of  West  Virginia,  said  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  last  April  26,  "The  quality  of  life 
and  the  use  of  energy  are  Inextricably  tied 
together.  For  one  to  Improve,  the  other  must 
Increase." 

Our  Industry  will  provide  that  energy  In 
the  form  of  safe,  non-polluting  electricity 
converted  from  raw  fuels  by  the  most  efficient 
technology  now  known  to  man. 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times  column.  Rob- 
ert Bendlner,  said: 

The  fact  is,  we  need  more  power  to  do 
the  very  recycling  of  waste  that  Is  so  desir- 
able We  need  It  to  operate  the  vastly  ex- 
panded sewage  treatment  plants  that  a  grow- 
ing i>opulatlon  demands  We  need  It  for  that 
Immeasurably  developed  system  of  mass 
transportation  that  our  metropolitan  areas 
must  have  If  the  automobile  is  not  to  make 
the  human  lung  outmoded.  We  need  It  for 
the  herculean  clean-up  of  the  nations  lakes 
and  rivers.  And,  not  least,  we  need  It  If  all 
who  are  Just  emerging  from  dire  poverty  are 
to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  we  have  so  come 
to  take  for  granted.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Bendlner  went  on.  and  so  could  1;  but 
the  need  for  more  power  Is  too  obvious  to 
labor  the  i>olnt. 

Note  how  often  the  task  of  enhancing  the 
environment  is  characterized  as  "herculean." 
We  disavow  the  methods  of  our  mythical 
hero.   Indeed   we   will  provide   the   labor  to 


clean  whatever  Augean  stables  need  cleaning 
today,  but  we  will  not  flush  the  pollution  into 
any  River  Alpheus. 

To  be  a  hero  today,  even  Hercules  would 
need  a  new  approach ! 

On  May  15  Business  Week  magazine  re- 
ported that  a  survey  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Eco- 
nomics Department  showed  that  electric  util- 
ities lead  12  other  major  Industries  In  outlay 
projected  for  pollution  clean-up.  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  »3.2  billion.  It  said  these 
utilities  plan  a  Jump  of  6«  per  cent  In  their 
spending  m  1971.  to  »679  million. 

With  the  greater  interest  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  life,  electric  energy  Is  gaining  rec- 
ognition as  being  fundamental  to  solving 
some  of  our  most  serious  environmental 
problems. 

In  a  sampling  of  EdLson  Electric  Institute 
member  companies.  85  different  manufac- 
turers which  purctiased  electricity  from  16 
electric  utility  companies  were  found  to  be 
using  annually  nearly  1.5  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  exclusively  for  pollution  control  or  en- 
vironmental enhancement.  These  kilowatt- 
hours  represent  8  4  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual electrical  requirements  of  these  85  cus- 
tomers. In  the  future,  these  customers  expect 
to  be  using  nearly  2.3  bUUon  kilowatt-hours 
a  year  strictly  for  environmental  considera- 
tions. 

Effective  reduction  of  water  pollution 
means  a  tremendous  expansion  In  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  To  pump  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  through  screening,  filtering 
and  clarifying  systems  through  the  hun- 
dreds— and  perhaps  thousands — of  urgently 
needed  new  treatment  plants  will  require 
massive  quantities  of  electric  pKJwer 

In  the  solid-waste  recycling  field,  there  are 
electrically  powered  machines  using  up  to 
10,000  horsepower  for  shredding,  baling  and 
compressing  old  auto  bodies  and  other  Junk. 
Millions  of  aluminum  cans  are  being  re- 
cycled through  processes  requiring  electric 
energy. 

Recently  it  was  reported  that  scientists  at 
the  FYanklln  Institute  are  building  a  ma- 
chine predicted  to  separate  60  tons  of  house- 
hold trash  an  hour  Into  reusable  raw  ma- 
terial. If  such  a  device  with  the  Indicated 
separating  and  shredding  characteristics 
were  to  come  Into  being,  we  have  calcvilated 
that  more  than  2  million  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  would  be  required  to 
operate  the  machines  needed  to  handle  the 
360  million  tons  of  residential,  commercial 
and  Industrial  trash  which  was  produced  In 
the  United  States  in  1969 

On  a  less  theoretical  basis.  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  five  paper  mills  on  one  elec- 
tric utility's  system  will  need  214  million 
kilowatt-hours  a  year  by  mld-1972  to  operate 
the  equipment  to  enable  these  operations  to 
meet  the  state's  environmental  standards 
This  amount  of  electricity  is  equal  to  the 
annual  consumption  of  some  30.000  residen- 
tial customers  using  In  their  homes  the  1970 
annual  average  of  7,066  kilowatt-hours  per 
customer. 

Consider  foundries,  which  have  been  prime 
examples  of  a  polluting  industry  Improve- 
ments In  combustion  techniques.  Including 
the  Introduction  of  electric  Induction  fur- 
naces, have  virtually  eliminated  foundry  pol- 
lutants. In  one  example,  at  Saginaw.  Michi- 
gan, several  electric  Induction  furnaces  of  a 
large  foundry  use  20,000   kilowatts  each. 

In  the  broad  area  of  transportation.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  Is  the  largest  single  source 
of  air  pollution.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  use  of  electrically  powered  vehicles 
will  Increase,  and  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  short-range  battery-driven  elec- 
tric car  will  be  a  feature  of  the  tirban  and 
suburban  scene. 

Last  summer,  a  task  force  of  the  Institute's 
Railroad  Electrification  Committee  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  electrified  railroads.  In 


addition  to  the  obvious  environmental  bene- 
fits of  electrical  locomotives  over  iiesel-elec- 
tric  locomotives,  the  task  force  report  cited 
the  fact  that  the  traffic-handling  ability  of 
one  two-track  railroad  ilne  is  eq'oa;  to  that 
of  seven  four-lane  highways  There  is  much 
to  gain  In  improved  land  use  and  m  air  qual- 
ity through  the  development  of  elecUlfied 
railroads  and  mass  transit  facilities 

Our  basic  objective  of  an  abundant  eiec- 
trlc  energy  supply  campatible  with  appropri- 
ate enwronmenta;  considerations  wnli  carry 
a  higher  price  tag  The  combined  effect  of 
the  ravages  of  inflation,  demand  for  fuels 
outrunning  available  supply,  higher  capital 
costs,  increasing  state  and  local  taxes  and 
added  investment  m  pollution  control  equip- 
ment means  higher  cost  for  electric  service. 

Add  to  these  challenges  '  the  problems  of 
plant  siting  and  everybody  elses  attempt  to 
"solve"  them  for  us,  tight  capacity  posi- 
tions In  some  areas  and  staggering  construc- 
tion programs  and  flnanclng  costs  which  de- 
mand adequate  earnings. 

The  press  has  given  considerable  atten- 
tion recently  to  what  1  call  the  raw  en- 
ergy crunch."  or  the  risk  of  demand  out- 
running the  available  long-term  supply  of 
fuels  such  as  coal,  natural  gas,  oil  and 
uranium. 

Last  year  the  electric  power  Industry  in 
the  United  States  consumed  slightly  more 
than  320  million  tons  of  coal,  almost  325 
mUlion  barrels  of  oil,  3.9  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  and  570  short  tons  of  uranium  ore  to 
produce  83.8  per  cent  of  the  1  53  trillion 
kwhr  of  electric  energy  consumed  by  our 
nation.  Hydraulic  energy  met  the  other  16.2 
F)er  cent  of  electric  needs 

The  Investor-owned  electric  utility  Indus- 
try requlr  d  an  estimated  17  percent  of  the 
total  fossil  fuels  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1970,  about  one-tenth  of  a  percent 
of  the  proven  recoverable  reserves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1970. 

With  electric  power  requirements  expected 
to  quadruple  in  the  next  two  decades,  the 
critical  nature  of  supply-price  trends  is  ob- 
vious 

In  1969  and  1970  labor  unrest,  production 
delays,  increased  exports,  hopper-car  scarcity 
and  other  factors  created  a  crisis  in  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  for  many  eastern  utilities,  their 
most  Important  raw  fuel  EEI  proposed  four 
means  of  alleviating  the  shortages,  an  exp>ort 
embargo,  increased  coal  depletion  allowance, 
development  of  practical  methods  of  remov- 
ing sulphur  from  stack  gases  and  incentives 
for  faster  turn-around  of  railroad  coal  cars 

Short-term  efforts  by  industry  and  gov- 
ernment Increased  coal  deliveries:  and  coa: 
costs  also  increased  However,  coal  still  tops 
the  fuel  policy  priority  list 

Residual  fuel  oil  almost  doubled  In  price 
on  the  East  Coast  in  1970  Recent  Middle  East 
negotiations  suggest  that  prices  there  will 
trend  toward  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear 
Higher  shipping  costs  and  increased  demand 
for  low-sulphur  oil  to  meet  air  pollution  reg- 
ulations will  continue  to  exert  upward  pres- 
sures on  oil  prices. 

It  Is  reported  that  about  23  percent  of  the 
nation's  present  petroleum  needs  are  served 
by  foreign  sources  and  that  by  1980  we  may 
be  importing  as  much  as  50  percent 

Natural  gas  is  in  short  supply,  not  because 
It  does  not  exist,  but  because  of  apparent  lack 
of  Incentive  for  exploration  Chairman  John 
Nassikas  of  the  FPC  has  taken  action  to  de- 
termine whether  higher  rates  should  be  es- 
tablished for  future  supplies  of  natural  gas 
dedicated  to  the  interstate  market  and 
whether  prescribed  pipeline  rates  yield  re- 
turns adequate  to  attract  Investment  capital 
for  gas  exploration 

Requirements  for  uranium,  used  in  the 
present  technology.  Indicate  long-term  limi- 
tations which  would  tend  to  cause  nuclear 
fuel  prices  also  to  drift  upward. 

Efficient  uae  of  our  energy  resources  will 
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b«  the  key  to  success  with  any  fuels  pxiUcy 
In  that  context,  former  Presidential  Econom- 
ic Adviser  Henrlk  Houthakker  last  month 
observed  "There  are  few  economic  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  private  competitive 
enterprise  with  a  minimum  of  government 
Intervention  Nothing  I  have  seen  or  heard 
In  the  area  of  energy  so  far  has  convinced 
me  that  exceptional  measures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  warranted  Provided  we  let  the 
free  market  do  its  Job.  we  shall  be  neither 
cold  nor  powerless  In  1980." 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  that  pKjUcy.  a  comprehensive  study  of  en- 
ergy requirements  Is  now  being  conducted 
by  a  top-level  Policy  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources  of  the  EEI  The  study  will  identify 
and  specify  the  Interrelating  factors.  Includ- 
ing technological  progress  and  government 
policy,  which  will  affect  the  avallabUlty  of 
fuels  and  energy  The  study  also  will  pro- 
vide specific  fuel  forecasts  for  the  middle  of 
the  70's  and  1980  We  will  make  this  study 
available  broadly,  and  we  believe  that  It  will 
be  useful  not  only  to  our  Industry,  but  also 
to  Congressional  committees  and  government 
agencies  As  I  will  Indicate  in  a  moment, 
answers  to  the  fuels  challenge  are  linked  with 
research  and  development. 

Oovernment  participation  In  our  dally  lives 
has  become  so  pervasive  and  the  operation 
of  government  so  complex  that  various  un- 
coordinated actions  of  government  sometimes 
coincide  to  prevent  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry from  doing  what  the  total  of  society 
wants  done  to  adequately  serve  It  Agencies 
of  our  society  are  unwittingly  acting  In  con- 
Junction  with  each  other  to  frustrate  the 
very  society  they  serve  The  development  of 
energy  policy  needs  not  so  much  a  system 
of  rationing  or  allocation  of  resources  but  a 
coordination  of  our  many  fragmented  policies 
so  that  the  nation  is  assured  adequate  and 
environmentally  acceptable  fuel  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices 

VoT  example:  (1)  Promotion  of  coal  ex- 
ports by  the  Department  of  Commerce  while 
mine  safety  reduced  production  and  created 
a  domestic  shortage:  (at  Environmentalists 
act  to  block  construction  or  operation  of 
power  facilities  which  would  supply  the 
power   needed    to   operate   clean-up   devices 

CAnTAL    CHALX^NQK 

Investor-owned  electric  utUlty  plant  and 
equipment  at  the  end  of  1970  aggregated 
•93.5  billion,  and  new  construction  within 
the  next  Ave  years  was  estimated  to  require 
•55  bUllon,  compared  with  •ST  billion  for 
the  preceding  five  years. 

Electric  needs  of  the  next  two  decades  will 
require  new  Investment  capital  of  a  magni- 
tude that  staggers  the  Imagination  Attract- 
ing the  necessary  new  money  will  depend 
largely  on  the  level  of  earnings  allowed  by 
regulation  It  Is  heartening  to  note  the  rec- 
ognition by  regulatory  commissions  that  rate 
increases  are  imperative  if  utUltles  are  to 
meet  their  service  responsibilities  In  the  face 
of  higher  costs  all  along  the  line 

Reports  to  EEI  last  year  showed  that  85 
rate  increases  were  granted  to  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  companies,  and  that 
7«,"*'^  granted  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1971     Many   more  applications  are  pending 

During  the  last  eleven  years.  1960-1970  the 
investor-owned  electrtc  utilities  raised  new 
money  for  their  expansion  program  equiv- 
alent to  more  than  nine  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sonal  savings  In  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Seventies,  a  somewhat  larger  share  will  be 
required. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of 
the  key  characteristics  of  the  electrtc  utility 
Industry  is  that  Its  rate  of  growth  exceeds 
that  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  This  is  ex- 
pected to  conunue  As  electrtc  enenry  ex- 
pands m  Its  application  to  a  vartliy  of 
fields— house  heating  and  transportation  for 
exampie-lt  tends  to  replace  to  an  extent 
capital   requlremenu   of  other   segments  of 
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the  economy  Hence,  the  expectation  that  the 
electric  utilities  will  require  a  larger  share 
cf  personal  savings  In  the  future  Is  reason- 
able and  does  not  present  Insuperable  ob- 
stacles^as  long  as  Investors  can  see  that 
putting  their  money  In  our  industry  Is  com- 
petitively attractive  compared  with  other 
opjxjrtunltles 

In  this  area,  of  course,  much  depends  on 
public  opinion;  and  despite  the  misinforma- 
tion and  confusion  to  which  they  ar»  so  often 
exposed,  our  customers  generally  think  well 
of  us  Response  Analysis  Corporation  has  Just 
completed  a  nationwide  opinion  survey 
which  shows  we  rank  neck  and  neck  with 
telephones  as  the  leading  industry  the  public 
feels  Is  trying  hard  to  serve  the  public  well 
Elghty-flve  per  cent  of  those  approached 
thought  dealings  with  electrtc  companies 
were  satisfactory  and  a  large  majortty — 60 
per  cent — felt  prtces  are  reasonable.  The 
majority  also  opposed  restricted  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
best  way  to  clean  up  the  environment  was 
to  use  It  more  effectively. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  vital.  long- 
term  challenge  lies  In  the  field  of  research 
and  development  In  addition  to  extensive 
research  and  development  previously  under- 
taken by  our  industry  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers. I  propose  four  specific  areas  re- 
qulrtng  massive  effort: 

De-sulphurlzatlon  of  fossU  fuels,  the  near- 
term  route  to  making  1,000  years'  supply  of 
coal  available  for  use  without  ecological 
degradation 

The  fast  breeder  reactor,  a  longer-range 
route  to  energy  conversion  efficiencies  on  the 
order  of  50  to  75  times  todays  light  water 
reactors. 

A  significant  step  forward  toward  achiev- 
ing useful  power  from  thermonuclear  fusion. 
This  technology  holds  promise  of  solutions 
of  many  of  our  fuel  and  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  future  and  deserves  commitment 
now  If  we  want  to  make  it  ready  to  use  30 
years  from  the  time  we  make  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

Underground  transmission  technology,  a 
need  that  becomes  Increasingly  pressing  as 
power  requirements  grtyv. 

The  fast  breeder  reactor  alone  would  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  R&D  projects  we 
have  ever  attempted  and  poses  profound 
financing  puzzles  which  we  have  yet  to 
solve  These  derive  from  the  peculiar  forces 
which  inhibit  RAD  investment  within  reg- 
ulated utilities 

We  do  not  need  to  be  apologetic  about  our 
past  level  of  commitment  to  research  and 
development  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
should  have  done  more  but  the  Issue  Is  what 
needs  to  be  done  now  and  how  should  we  do 

In  our  enterprise  system,  the  profit  motive 
normally  stimulates  investment  in  research 
and  development  In  the  case  of  regulated 
utilities,  which  must  pass  along  t»  the 
customer  such  benefits  In  the  form  of  re- 
duced rates,  not  only  does  the  Incentive  not 
exist  but  the  system  actually  works  In  a 
counter-productive  fashion. 

Our  assignment  Is  to  find  an  acceptable 
way  to  permit  those  who  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  technological  ImprovemenU.  that  Is 
to  say  oTir  customers,  to  share  In  providing 
the  seed  capital  for  such  undertakings  The 
concept  of  a  surcharge,  to  be  applied  volun- 
tarily by  each  electric  supplier  with  proper 
approval  by  regulation,  has  been  suggested 
and  has  my  enthusiastic  support  until  such 
time  as  a  better  approach  evolves. 

In  my  opinion  more  effecuve  research  and 
development  can  be  accomplished  at  less 
cost  If  a  means  can  be  found  for  funding 
and  directing  the  program  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  Involvement. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  concern  in  many 
governmental  quarters,  particularly  the 
Congress,  for  the  matter  of  adequate  power 


supply  and  proper  environmental  protec- 
tion; and  we  hope  that  any  new  regulations 
and  standards  enacted  Into  law  will  work  to 
expedite  rather  than  retard  the  business  of 
supplying  the  nations  energy 

President  Nlxons  recent  energy  message 
to  Congress  reiterates  our  own  objectives  of  a 
coordinated,  long-range  program  assuring 
the  ready  availability  of  fossil  fuels  His  em- 
phasis on  developing  the  fast-breeder  reac- 
tor reinforces  the  efforts  of  industry  com- 
mittees which  for  months  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  AEC  toward  that  end. 

We  agree  with  the  President  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  using  Its  energy  resources 
wisely  To  critics  of  "frivolous  and  extrava- 
gant" power  use.  we  would  point  out  that  all 
the  small  appliances  In  the  nation  use  less 
than  four  percent  of  electric  power,  while 
commerce  and  industry  uses  two-thirds. 

In  working  with  government  toward  com- 
mon objectives,  the  Investor-owned  industry 
offers  Its  most  thoughtful  and  constructive 
cooperation. 

We  are  continually  conscious  of  the  vertty 
of  a  quote  recently  attributed  to  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  to  the  effect  that 
•ecology  Is  the  most  Important  thing  In  the 
world  until  the  lights  go  out." 

The  electric  Industry  is  confident  it  wlU 
deliver  all  the  electricity  this  and  future 
generations  demand,  with  a  balanced  energy- 
environment  perspective.  Electricity  Is  not 
the  problem  Electricity  is  a  major  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  problem. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS'  TRA- 
DITION OF  EXCELLENCE  CONTIN- 
UES 

Mr.  E)OLE  Mr  President,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  Nation.  Its  traditions  of  excellence 
go  back  to  its  founding  and  have  been 
strengthened  and  enhanced  by  students, 
faculty  and  alumni  alike,  over  the  years 
Perhaps  the   most  unique  feature  of 
the   university   is   that   It   excels  In   so 
many  areas  of  endeavor.   Many  of  Its 
departments    and    schools    of    learning 
have     national     reputations     for     their 
achievements  in  research  and  quality  of 
graduates:  its  athletic  department  con- 
sistently    produces     nationally     ranked 
teams    and    world-famous    performers; 
and  its  alumni  association  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  in  the  Nation 
Unfortunately,  over  the  last  few  years 
the  University  of  Kansas  has  received  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  sensational 
publicity  at  the  hands  of  the  likes  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  network  television 
As  is  the  usual  case,   no  mention  was 
made  in  these  stories  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  the  university  and  the  In- 
dividuals associated  with  it 

Someone  has,  however,  gone  to  the 
trouble  to  compile  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant, recent  but  nonheadline  facts  about 
KU.  its  students,  and  faculty.  That 
someone  is  Dr.  Laurence  Chalmers, 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Speaking  at 
the  annual  luncheon  for  graduating  sen- 
iors and  their  parents.  Dr  Chalmers  ex- 
pressed his  pride  and  admiration  for  the 
accomplishments  of  this  year's  graduat- 
ing class  and  for  the  work  of  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  have  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  university's  tradi- 
tion of  excellence. 

Since  Dr  Chalmers'  remarks  did  not 
receive  the  same  widespread  coverage  as 
some  other  events  on  the  KU  campus.  It 
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might  help  to  balance  the  record  and 
present  a  more  realistic  view  of  what  the 
University  of  Kansas  is  all  about  to  have 
the  text  of  his  statement  printed  in  the 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statxmint   by   Dr    Laukxncx  CHALMtas 

Most  of  my  remarks  this  noon  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  parents,  although  the  gradu- 
ating class  and  the  press  are  welcome  to 
eavesdrop. 

Well,  we've  almost  reached  thai  moment 
when  your  sons  and  daughters  are  ready  to 
be  declared  honored  graduates  of  an  honored 
University  No  doubt  some  of  you  parents 
thought  this  day  never  would  arrive  I'll  let 
you  in  on  a  secret  There  were  times  when 
your  sons  and  daughters  wondered  too  Most 
of  you  are  relieved — so  are  your  graduating 
seniors.  All  of  you  are  properly  proud  I'll 
let  you  In  on  another  secret  Despite  the 
blas^  exterior,  you  sons  and  daughters  are 
Just  a  tad  bit  proud  too.  and  properly  so  But 
no  one  here  today  can  be  one  bit  more  proud 
of  this  senior  claas  than  I  am,  and  no  one  re- 
grets their  departure  more  than   I  do 

These  are  our  crack  troops  (sorry  about  the 
analogy  gang  but  It  fits),  and  I  feel  like  the 
old  master  sergeant  who  has  Just  received 
word  that  his  best  combat  team  Is  being 
mustered  out  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  group 
of  rookies  In  August  I  said  that  analogy  was 
apt,  and  I  meant  It  This  University  has  been 
under  siege  for  most  of  the  past  four  years; 
under  selge  from  the  far  left,  from  the  far 
right,  from  CBS.  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  even  on  occasion  from  apprehensive  or 
angry  parents  You  know  who  manned  the 
barrtcades  and  successfully  rebuffed  every 
assault?  Your  own  sons  and  daughters  What 
Is  more  astounding  Is  the  fact  that  they  have 
maDAged  to  Improve  the  University  In  the 
process. 

The  way  I  add  It  up,  this  claas  has  obtained 
an  education,  enhanced  the  University,  and 
defended  It  against  all  comers  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  you  and  they  are  relieved  to  see  their 
endeavor  successfully  concluded  while  our 
faculty  members  and  staff  are  reluctant  to 
let  thetn  go? 

ni  admit  that  our  reluctance  Is  provincial. 
They  are  ready  to  challenge  and  to  defend 
our  society  and  K  U  can't  hold  onto  all  of 
their  energies  and  talents  Indefinitely. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  activities  in  which  your  off- 
spring have  participated,  activities  that  have 
been  of  significant  benefit  to  K  U  Last  sum- 
mer, students  from  KU.  fanned  out  across 
the  state,  to  their  home  communities,  to  talk 
with  you.  with  your  friends,  with  civic  groups 
and  service  clubs  In  an  effort  to  explain  what 
really  happened  on  campus  the  preceding 
spring.  Durtng  those  summer  months  your 
claas  president,  Jim  Nichols.  Joined  John 
Conard  and  me  In  a  sertes  of  37  speaking  en- 
gagemenu  before  regional  alumni  gather- 
ings. Jim  was  especially  helpful  In  presenting 
a  student's  viewpoint  of  campus  events 

A  similar  activity  will  occur  again  this 
summer  as  the  newly-inltlated  "people's 
lobby"  gets  under  way  to  enlist  active  sup- 
port for  K  U  and  for  quality  higher  educa- 
tion In  Kansas  TTiese  activities  are  especlajly 
noteworthy  because  they  demonstrate  that 
our  students  are  deeply  concerned  about  their 
university — a  concern  that  became  more  ap- 
parent when  the  Student  Senate  voted  by  a 
7  to  1  margin  to  turn  over  a  full  one-third  of 
the  activity  fund  to  help  finance  the  aca- 
demic program  of  the  university 

In  other  projecu  this  year  we  have  seen 
the  first-year  law  class  provide  an  ombuds- 
man program  for  the  students:  the  reclama- 
tion center— home  of  the    "whomper"— was 
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started  to  replace  rhetortc  with  action  in  the 
field  of  ecology,  the  teacher  course  evalua- 
tion survey  has  been  honed  to  a  fine  degree 
by  the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  number  of  stu- 
dents. esp)eclally  Dennis  Embry:  and  this 
years  senior  class  again  provided  part  of  their 
class  dues  to  create  a  short-term  loan  fund 
to  benefit  members  of  the  senior  clase 

In  this  year,  the  students  became  active 
participants  in  all  levels  at  university  policy- 
making: in  departmental  committees,  in 
school  committees,  and  in  the  university  gov- 
ernance system.  To  measure  the  quality  of 
the  students'  contribution  I  need  only  note 
that  the  faculty  members  who  m(»t  actively 
supported  such  student  participation  on  a 
unlversUy-wlde  level  were  those  who  had  al- 
ready experienced  such  interaction  at  other 
levels. 

E^'en  In  the  area  of  campus  construction, 
students  have  picked  up  where  others  left 
off  Last  year  and  this  they  agreed  to  com- 
plete Weecoe  Hall  and  to  fully  finance  the 
soon-to-be-bullt  Student  Health  Center 

K  U.  students  have  not  Just  participated  in 
university  governance  and  in  activities  that 
promote  the  university's  public  relations 
Collectively,  they  have  brought  us  a  number 
of  prestigious  honors  and  distinctions 

According  w  the  American  College  Testing 
Program,  an  authoritative  organization  on 
higher  education  K  V  ranks  8lh  In  the  na- 
tion among  public  Institutions  In  terms  of 
the  academic  excellence  of  our  undergradu- 
ates We  are  the  only  one  of  the  top  8  public 
universities  which  does  not  have  a  selective 
admissions  policy 

The  (^artter  Report  of  1964  ranked  KU. 
30th  in  the  nation  in  arts  and  sciences 
among  all  graduate  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  strength  of  ratings  gained  by  individual 
graduate  programs  An  updated  study,  re- 
leased In  January,  by  the  Amertcan  Council 
on  Eiducatlon  indicates  that  K  U  graduate 
progrtuns  have  been  strengthened  even  fur- 
ther, with  36  programs  rated  In  the  top  three 
categoriee  by  the  ACE 

Also  in  January,  1971,  the  US  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  announced  that  39  K  U 
graduiite  programs  are  eligible  for  the  use  of 
NDEIA  Graduate  Fellowships,  and  he  awarded 
funds  to  suppKjrt  22  new  3-ye«r  fellowships 
Only  eleven  public  universities  had  more  doc- 
toral programs  approved  for  the«e  fellowships 

K  U  placed  first  in  the  nation  this  year 
in  the  number  of  undergraduate  research 
grants  awiarded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Trailing  close  behind  us  In  the 
"we  try  harder"  category  are  Michigan,  Yale, 
and  Harvard. 

The  K  U  School  of  Engineering  was  ranked 
26th  In  the  nation  by  the  Joint  Council  for 
Professionai  Development. 

The  K  U  Swim  t«am  has  been  ranked  sixth 
nationally  by  Collegiate  Swimming  News.  Our 
basketball  team  had  an  undefeated  record  In 
winning  the  Big  8  Conference  and  the  Mid- 
west Regional  title  and  finished  fourth  In 
the  nation  They'll  always  be  number  1  with 
us  It  is  a  measure  of  the  balance  of  the  team 
that  all  three  seniors  were  drafted  by  the 
pros.  Our  track  team  continues  to  excel,  and 
Karl  Salb  this  spring  won  his  fifth  NCAA 
shotput  title. 

For  the  second  yecir  In  a  row,  Dan  Beck 
and  Bob  Prentice  placed  third  in  the  National 
Debate  Tournament  For  the  fifth  straight 
semester,  the  University  Daily  Kansan  was 
awarded  an  All-Amertcan  rating,  gaining 
"marks  of  distinction"  in  all  five  categories 
of  the  competition  Ted  lUff  won  10th  place 
In  the  Hearst  Foundation  natlonaJ  feature- 
wrttlng  contest  and  Bob  Womack  won  11th 
place  In  editorial -writing  In  Hearst  contest. 

This  year  our  pom-pom  girls  and  yell  lead- 
ers placed  first  In  the  nation  In  competition 
judged  by  the  International  Oheerleadlng 
Foundation,  and  they  placed  first  In  the  judg- 
ing at  Houston  In  March — by  anybody's 
standards. 


While  the  basketball  team  was  competing 
in  Houston,  the  University  Theatre's  produc- 
tion of  "Indians'  was  performed  at  historic 
Ford  Theatre  In  Washington.  DC.  as  one  of 
the  ten  finalists  chosen  by  the  Amerto&n  Ed- 
ucational Theatre  Association  for  the  Amer- 
ican College  Theatre  Festival 

This  class  was  not  satisfied  with  collective 
honors  and  university  service  Many  of  you 
won  indliidual  distinctions.  92  seniors  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  meml)ershlp.  Hun- 
dreds were  elected  to  professional  honorary 
societies  Many  won  departmental  and  school 
awards  and  scholarships  Four  ha\-e  been  ap- 
jxjlnted  Woodrow  Wilson  fellows  and  another 
six  have  been  designated  finalists  In  the  na- 
tional Woodrow  WUson  comjjetltion.  One  KU. 
PhD  candidate  won  a  Smithsonian  Fellow- 
ship for  next  year.  Another  KU  graduate  stu- 
dent won  the  American  Bar  Foundauon's 
annual  fellowahlp  in  legal  history — the  only 
such  fellowship  awarded  each  year  Bill  Ebert. 
this  years  student  body  president,  has  been 
awarded  a  Rockefeller  Fellowship  In  theology 

Pour  representatives  from  the  UnivetBlty  of 
Kansas  were  among  the  1600  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  held  In 
April  at  Estes  Park.  Colorado 

Let  me  pause  from  justified  praise  of  the 
graduating  class  to  note  some  achievements 
of  their  partners  in  this  enterprise — our  dis- 
tlngluEhed  faculty  members  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  research  grants  have  been  awarded 
to  KU  faculty  members  this  year  These 
awards  are  In  fields  as  diverse  as  philosophy 
aad  protein  rese«j-ch,  from  genetic  reproduc- 
tion to  geology,  from  biochemistry  to  be- 
havior modification  programs.  Ncrtable  among 
them  was  the  recipient  of  the  prestigious  na- 
tional Alfred  P.  Sloan  Research  fellowship 
awarded  to   Professor   Ralph   Chrlstofferaon. 

Not  all  achievements  are  research  related 
Each  year  at  K  U  numerous  awards  are  made 
to  faculty  members  for  excellence  In  teach- 
ing Most  prestigious  Is  the  honor  that  you. 
the  members  of  the  senior  class,  bestowed 
when  you  selected  this  year's  winner  of  the 
HOPE  award.  Professor  Jim  Koevenlng 

During  the  year.  K  U.  faculty  members 
have  been  elected  to  executive  positions  in 
numerous  regionfd  and  national  professional 
societies  in  many  academic  fields,  while  other 
faculty  members  have  been  recognized  for 
academic  excellence  by  their  respective  re- 
gional and  national  professional  societies. 

I'm  happy  to  add  that  the  Faculty  Senate 
recently  enacted  a  Faculty  Code  of  Rights 
Responsibilities,  and  Conduct,  modeled  to  a 
significant  degree  upon  the  Code  that  stu- 
dents enacted  16  months  ago — proving  again 
that  we  all  profit  from  the  Interaction  of 
students  and  faculty 

The  faculty  continues  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing, research,  and  service — and  to  provide 
new  knowledge  in  more  than  100  books,  1500 
Journal  articles,  and  hundreds  of  artistic 
presentations 

I  hasten  to  note  that  this  listing  of  honors 
and  accomplishments  has  been  drastically 
condensed  To  list  all  the  achievements  of 
your  students,  and  our  faculty  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  I'm  only  sorry  that  CBS 
didn't  have  time  to  mention  even  a  few  of 
these  achievements  and  distinctions  when 
they  aired  their  broadcast  of  the  Kaw  "Valley 
Hemp  Harvest  I  hopve  their  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sensationalism  and  con- 
structive accomplishment  doesn't  mean 
they're  going  to  pot    i  Sorry  about  that ' ) 

Now  let  me  conclude  with  Just  a  few  words 
to  our  seniors  Tonight  I  bid  you  a  cere- 
monial farewell.  This  noon  I  hope  you'll  for- 
give a  more  personal  comment 

Your  support  of  this  University  and  of  its 
academic  mission  has  been  of  incalculable  aid 
and  comfort,  to  me  personally,  and  to  the 
entire  university  community  I  have  shared 
only  two  of  your  four  years  on  the  Hill."  but 
no  president  or  chancellor  has  ever  felt  more 
welcome.  I  could  not  have  coped  with  many 
of  our  crises  without  your  spontaneous  and 
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ealbuaUatlc  support.  U  will  aot  b«  the  bum- 
logs  or  ibe  bombings  ibAt  linger  on  in  m; 
memory  What  will  st«y  wltb  me  throughout 
my  li/etlme  wUl  be  your  enormous  enthusl- 
acm,  your  deep  sense  ol  commitment,  your 
incredible  candor  and  your  free  gift  of  love. 
May  you  receive  as  much  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment as  you  have  given  to  all  o{  us.  Come 
back  to  see  us.  soon  and  often 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  expressed  concern 
in  the  serious  problem  facing  the  textile 
industry  from  a  standpomt  of  the  over- 
whelming mcrease  In  imports,  and  espe- 
cially from  low-wage  countries  There  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  this  problem  by 
a  majority  of  Members  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  that  legislation  is  the  only 
solution  to  resolving  this  problem  in  a 
meaningful  way  It  was  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  pass  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  last  December, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  title  m  of  this 
bill  dealing  with  control  of  textile  im- 
ports would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  Senate  if  it  had  come  to  a 
vote,  but  uniortunately  adjournment 
pressures  prevented  such  a  vote. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  Is 
giving  this  problem  his  special  attention, 
and  that  he  has  given  Ambtissador  David 
Kennedy  the  assignment  of  negotiating 
agreements  with  importing  countries 
covering  wool  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tile articles  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 

I  commend  the  President  for  these  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  bring  textile  imports  to  a 
manageable  level. 

Prom  reports  appearing  m  the  press  I 
have  the  impression  that  the  negotiations 
which  Ambassador  Kennedy  has  under- 
way in  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong 
are  not  encouraging,  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  semblance  of  a  possible 
agreement  with  Taiwan,  although  the 
contents  of  this  agreement  are  unknown 
factors  and  the  acceptability  is  certainly 
a  matter  that  would  require  evaluation. 
The  textile  import  problem  with  Japan 
which  has  grown  m  intensity  over  the 
years  is  well  Icnown.  The  announcement 
of  intent  to  control  imports  made  by  the 
Japanese  Textile  Federation  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  in  substance,  and  as 
a  method  of  control,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  Ambassador  Kennedy  will  be  suc- 
cessful m  negotiating  a  realistic  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  agreement  with 
Japan. 

Mr  President,  the  apparel  manufac- 
turers in  Mississippi  euid  throughout  the 
Nation  cannot  compete  with  low-wage 
rates  that  prevail  m  Asian  countries. 
Even  Japan,  with  an  average  textile 
wage  rate  of  54  cents  per  hour  is  finding 
it  dilHcult  to  compete  with  textile  wage 
rates  of  28  cents  per  hour  in  Hong  Kong. 
14  cents  per  hour  in  South  Korea,  and 

II  cents  per  hour  in  Taiwan.  The  apparel 
Industry  is  suffering  untold  damage  from 
Imports  in  the  form  of  manmade  fiber 
products,  but  manmade  fabric  and  yam 
producers  are  also  being  injured  and 
there  is  a  serious  threat  of  injury  to  man- 
made  fibers  in  the  primary  form,  espe- 
cially from  Japan. 


In  19M  \3S.  imports  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textile  products 
amoimted  to  IS  billion  equivalent  square 
yards  with  cotton  products  amountmg  to 
1.1  bilUon  square  yards  of  this  total,  with 
less  than  400,000  square  yards  of  man- 
made  fiber  textile  products  Total  im- 
ports of  products  manufactured  from 
these  fibers  amounted  to  4  5  billion 
equivalent  square  yards  in  1970,  with 
cotton  products  amounting  to  1  5  billion 
equivalent  square  yards,  and  manmade 
fiber  products  amounting  to  2  8  billion 
square  yards  This  represents  an  mcrease 
of  700  percent  in  manmade  fiber  textile 
products  since  1964.  and  proves  conclu- 
sively that  a  textile  control  program  to  be 
effective  and  meaningful  must  control 
products  made  from  all  fibers  and  in 
some  cases  the  fiber  m  the  primary  form. 

Japan  once  the  predominant  importer 
into  the  United  SUtes  of  textiles  is  now 
being  hard  pressed  by  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea.  In  the  case  of  apparel 
Japan  Imported  37.1  million  pounds  into 
the  United  States  in  1970  as  compared 
with  50.2  million  pounds  from  Taiwan. 
32.5  million  pounds  from  Hong  Kong, 
and  35.3  million  pounds  from  Korea. 

The  overwhelxmng  imports  of  textile 
products  are  having  a  devastating  eCTect 
on  unemployment  which  is  running  at  a 
rate  of  7  2  percent  textiles  and  10  per- 
cent for  apparel.  Imports  are  also  dis- 
couraging capitol  investment  and  cutting 
deeply  into  textile  profits. 

Mr  President,  with  this  brief  outline 
of  the  general  textile  import  problem  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  textile 
negoUations  with  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  It  is  my  understanding  that  Am- 
bcissador  Kennedy  will  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
early  next  week  Ln  what  I  understand  to 
be  an  atmosphere  of  misunderstanding 
and  a  disappointing  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  South  Korea. 

Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textile 
products  from  Korea  have  increased 
from  27  million  equivalent  square  yards 
m  1966  to  212  million  square  yards  in 
1970.  Imports  from  Korea  in  1970  alone 
increased  by  20  percent  and  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessar>-  that  this  rate  must  be 
substantially  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
level.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we 
are  not  suggesting  a  reduction  in  actual 
Imports  of  the  1970  level,  but  calling  for 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  which 
IS  at  the  present  time  far  In  excess  of 
an  acceptable  level. 

The  United  SUtes  has  made  great 
sacrifices  to  help  South  Korea  to  gain 
its  independence  and  since  that  time  has 
given  them  economic  and  military  aid 
amounting  to  $8  2  billion.  This  aid  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  exf>anslon  of 
the  textile  industry  m  South  Korea,  and 
it  now  appears  that  Korea  Is  talcing  a  po- 
sition that  it  has  a  vested  right  to  par- 
tically  unlimited  imports  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  Govern- 
ment must  tell  South  Korea  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try cannot  survive  under  rates  of  Imports 
experienced  in  the  last  few  years  and 
that  the  rate  of  growth  must  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  certainly  urge 


President  Nixon  to  use  all  the  powers  of 
his  office  to  negotiate  a  meaningful  and 
ac<;epUble  quoU  arrangement  for  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  if  this 
approach  fails  we  must  unite  our  efforts 
to  pass  textile  Import  legislation. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVEN- 
TION AND  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  and  Indiana.  Senators  Mathias 
and  Bath,  that  I  introduce  the  Juvenile 
Delmquency  PrevenUon  and  RehablllU- 
tlon  Actof  1971. 

As  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice said,  our  best  hope  in  reducing  crime 
in  America  is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crimes.  Today,  yoimg 
people  under  21  are  arrested  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  5  minutes  on  drug  related 
violations  alone  In  spite  of  the  massive 
attack  on  crime  by  the  Congress  these 
past  few  years,  the  young  remain  pro- 
portionately the  most  important  con- 
tributors to  the  Nation's  crime  problem. 
Between  i960  and  1969  arrests  for  serious 
cnmes  in  this  country  Increased  by  71 
percent  Of  this  increase,  adult  arrests 
rose  by  57  percent  while  juvenile  arrests 
increased  by  an  astonishing  90  percent. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
cently reported  that  the  involvement  of 
young  persons  as  measured  by  police 
arrests  U  escalating  at  a  pace  almost  four 
times  their  percentage  mcrease  In  the 
national  population 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  devote  more  of  its  resources  to 
attacking  th's  problem  in  the  age  group 
under  21  years  old.  This  legislation, 
which  amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  pro- 
vides for  increased  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  both  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  rehabihtation  of  juvenile  offenders. 

This  bill  also  attempts  to  correct  a  very 
serious  problem  in  our  traditional  Juve- 
nile Institutions  by  requiring  the  separa- 
tion of  those  who  have  committed  serious 
criminal  offenses  from  those  charged 
with  truance  and  similar  problems 

Because  such  a  program  requires  not 
only  a  massive  infusion  of  funds,  but  new 
and  limovative  techniques  as  well,  the 
bill  also  requires  that  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  "be  expended  only 
on  the  development  and  use  of  facilities 
and  services  designed  to  provide  tm 
alternative  method  of  rehablllUting  or 
detaining  juveniles  other  than  confine- 
ment in  training  schools,  reform  schools, 
correctional  institutions,  detention 
canters.  " 

Mr  President,  in  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky we  have  established  such  innova- 
tive and  alternative  methods  of  juvenile 
rehablllUtlon. 

The  name  of  the  facility  referred  to 
is  the  Southflelds  Residential  Group 
Center  and  it  is  located  out  in  the  coun- 
try, some  20  miles  from  the  city  of 
Louisville. 

This  isolated  facility  has  a  maximum 
population  of  20  young  men  who  work 
during  the  day  In  various  community 
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projects  and  attend  a  group  mteraction 
session,  presided  over  by  the  superintend- 
ent, five  nights  a  week  After  these  even- 
ing sessions  the  young  men  return  to 
their  rooms  and  are  unsupervised  until 
morning  There  are  no  locks  on  the  doors 
of  the  apartments  nor  is  there  a  fence 
around  the  institution. 

The  great  success  of  Southflelds.  an 
open  campus  and  peer  group  operated 
Institution,  could  be  repeated  In  com- 
munities all  over  the  Nation  Such  an 
approach  must  be  utilized  in  the  future 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  young,  misguided, 
first  and  .second  offenders  from  becoming 
hardened  criminals  It  is  obvious  that  our 
traditional  juvenile  correctional  facili- 
ties have  failed  when  it  is  estimated  that 
8  out  of  10  inmate.s  in  adult  penal  in- 
stitutions were  once  Inmates  in  Juvenile 
facilities. 

Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legis- 
lation, with  Its  emphasis  on  alternatives 
to  traditional  incarceration,  will  be  able 
to  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  graduate 
from  juvemle  institutions  to  adult  in- 
stitutions. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURFTi' 

Mr  HOLLINQS  Mr  President,  I  have 
already  publicly  suted  my  opposition  to 
administration  attempts  to  block  the  New- 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
from  printmg  the  historical  record  of 
our  involvement  in  Indochina  The  Amer- 
ican public  deserves  to  know  the  truth 
about  how  this  country  got  into  that  war 
I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  what  has 
been  printed  so  far  endangers  our  secu- 
rity. This  bureaucratic  determination  to 
hide  the  truth  through  classifying  em- 
barrassing documents  as  secret  must  be 
halted  A  free  press  is  our  best  guarantee 
against  a  government  burying  its  mis- 
Ukes. 

Two  South  Carolina  editorialists  have 
taken  basically  this  same  sUnd  Their 
words  are  a  strong  defense  not  just  of 
their  own  profession  but  also  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  The  editorials  are 
from  the  Charleston.  SC,  News  and 
Courier,  and  the  Greenville,  SC.  News. 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  OreenvUle  (SC.)  News| 
What    Is    National    Sccuritt? 

L«gal  proceedings  arising  from  publica- 
tion by  the  New  York  Times  of  lop-secret 
official  documeiius  on  Am  ericas  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war  revolve  around  a  pro- 
found Issue,  one  much  deeper  than  the  very 
serious  questions  rajsed  by  information  con- 
tained In  the  documents  so  far  made  public 

Discussion  of  the  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  as  exjxjsed 
by  the  so-called  McNamara  pa.pers  can  come 
later  At  the  moment  the  basic  Issue  Is  the 
right  of  the  Times  to  publish  the  material 
TTie  case  already  has  made  history  Por 
the  first  time  a  federal  Judge  has  ordered  an 
American  newspaper  to  withhold  publication 
of  Information  In  Its  possession  The  order  Is 
temporary  and  effective  only  until  Saturday 
A  full  hearing  Is  scheduled  today.  The  Times 


Is  complying  with  the  temporary  order  but 
win  contest  the  right  of  the  government  and 
the  courts  to  forbid  publication 

At  this  point  the  Plrst  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  forbidding  CJongress  to  psiss  any 
Uw  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
tested  against  a  law  forbidding  publication 
of  Information  "prejudicial  to  the  safety  or 
Interest  of  the  United  States  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  foredgn  government  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  tJnlted  States  ' 

The  government,  of  course  must  prove  that 
information  already  published  and  still  un- 
published is  prejudicial  to  the  national  se- 
curity Its  case  apparently  Is  based  upon 
a  contention  that  publication  impairs  na- 
tional defense  and  diplomatic  relauons  with 
friendly  foreign  governments 

Without  doubt,  information  already  pub- 
lished by  the  Times  embarrasses  the  govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad  All  sorts  of  offlclaJ 
duplicity  and  failure  to  heed  warnings  based 
upon  sound  Information  is  laid  bare  Expo- 
sure of  Intelligence  could  be  considered 
damaging  to  national  security 

Even  If  the  government  proves  that  the 
statute  has  been  violated  and  that  publica- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  documents  will  make 
defense  and  diplomacy  more  difficult  the 
consUtutlonal  right  of  the  people  to  know 
about  ofHclal  blunders  in  important  matters 
still  is  Involved 

It  Is  Ironic  that  a  Republican  administra- 
tion is  seeking  U)  buppress  Information  dis- 
crediting lis  Democratic  predecessors  This 
would  indicate  that  the  government  does 
view  the  material  as  highly  prejudicial  to 
basic  national  Interests  transcending  poli- 
tics and  going  beyond  mere  embarrassment 

But  the  real  question  goes  to  the  basic 
foundation  of  national  security  In  a  free 
nation. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  se- 
curity for  the  United  States  without  broad 
and  deep  public  confidence  In  the  govern- 
ment A  government  or  a  political  party 
which  deliberately  deceives  the  people  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  Is  Itself  a  threat  to 
national  security  because  that  government 
or  that  party  undermines  public  confidence 
in  official  processes 

The  right  of  a  free  people  and  a  free  press 
lo  monitor  the  proces-ses  of  government  and 
of  politics  and  lo  expose  and  correct  blatant 
governmental  or  political  duplicity  and  blun- 
dering is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  part  of 
national  security. 

Although  information  published  by  the 
Times  and  presumably  Information  still  to 
be  published  Is  embarrassing,  distressing  and 
perhaps  damaging,  suppressing  It  would  be 
even  more  dangerous  to  American  liberty  and 
American  security 

In  addition,  the  right  of  Americas  news 
media  to  publish  such  information,  once  it 
has  been  obtained,  Is  basic  A  free  press,  guar- 
anteed to  the  American  people  by  the  Con- 
stitution, cannot  remain  free  if  It  has  to 
of>erate  under  threat  of  injunction  against 
exploring  the  workings  of  government 

Only  in  cares  of  impending  national  dis- 
aster should  any  form  of  legal  censorship  be 
Imposed  upon  the  American  press  On  the 
basis  of  Information  made  public  so  far,  pub- 
lication of  the  McNamara  papers  in  full 
would  not  cause  sufficient  security  damage 
to  Justify  the  terrible  dangers  of  censorship 
and  suppression  of  information,  with  result- 
ing loss  of  confidence  In  government  Itself 


[From    the    News    and    Courier.    Charleston. 
SC  1 
Rules    and    the    Press 
In   commenting  on   a   federal   court  order 
temporarily  restraining  The  New  York  Times 
from  further  disclosures  of  a  secret  Pentagon 
document    The  News  and  Courier  approaches 
the  complex  subject  with  mixed  feelings 
As  a  newspapter  operating  under  the  Plrst 


Amendment  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the 
pr^ss,  we  have  strong  resentment  of  any  kind 
of  government  restraint  Government  sup- 
pression Is  a  constant  threat  against  the  f>eo- 
ples  right  to  know  what  Is  happening  In 
the  world,  espyecially  In  their  own  country. 

As  a  loyal  citizen  The  News  and  Courier 
also  believes  In  observing  the  law  and  re- 
specting the  government.  In  wartime,  such 
respect  includes  acceptance  of  rules  to  safe- 
guard information  that  would  help  the  ene- 
my and  hurt  our  own  country.  During  World 
War  II  we,  like  the  great  majority  of  the 
press,  strictly  observed  voluntary  cenBorshlp. 

The  Vietnam  War  seems  to  be  in  a  twilight 
zone  of  its  own  Nobody  appears  to  respect 
rules  or  the  motivations  of  the  "establlab- 
ment.  meanl.g  not  only  the  government  but 
the  whole  American  system  One  of  the  glo- 
ries of  the  system  Is  that  it  permits  devia- 
tions— sometimes  to  the  pKslnt  of  outrage. 
Even  a  strong  system,  however,  can  t>e  de- 
stroyed by  constant  abuse 

How  much  abuse  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
p.-ess.  on  one  hand,  and  government  respon- 
sibility on  the  other,  can  stand  cannot  l>e 
determined  by  a  precise  formula  Publlahlng 
a  regional  newspaper  outside  the  metropc^l- 
tan — and  in  a  sense  national — cone  served 
by  The  New  York  Times.  The  News  and  Cour- 
ier may  not  have  the  same  standard  and  senae 
of  mission  as  T^ie  Times.  We  cannot  logically 
condemn  The  Times  for  breaking  the  story 
about  the  Johnson  administration  secretly 
escalating  the  war  when  we  are  printing  the 
same  story,  as  relayed  by  the  wire  services 
Such  a  Judgment  would  be  academic  any- 
way In  view  of  the  nationwide  publicity  once 
The  Times  broke  the  story,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Information  soon  will  become 
formally  privileged  by  debate  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  and  publication  in  The  Congres- 
sional   Record 

Whether  harm  has  been  done  In  the  sense 
of  national  security  remains  to  be  seen  Tlie 
federal  court  suspended  disclosures  by  The 
Times  to  provide  time  for  further  considera- 
tion Meanwhile  inside  the  government  a 
search  is  under  way  for  someone  to  blanoe  for 
leaking  the  document  to  The  Times. 
Leaking"  is  almost  standard  practice  In 
some  circles  of  Washington 

The  role  of  The  Times  in  accepting  the  leak 
and  passing  it  along  ihus  becomes  a  matter 
of  Journalistic  Judgment  rather  than  law- 
breaking  in  a  broad  sense  Because  of  Its 
prestige  and  resources.  The  Times  often  l>e- 
comes  more  deeply  Involved  In  government 
policies  than  less  powerful  elements  of  the 
prass  and  other  media  of  Information  Some- 
times— and  we  are  thinking  e8p)eclally  of  Its 
role  in  helping  Fidel  Castro  come  to  power  in 
Cuba— TTie  Times  even  becomes  a  pxillcy 
maker  rather  than  recorder  How  far  Jour- 
nalistic responsibility  goes  in  these  matters  is 
an  issue  beyond  our  capacity  to  Judge.  We 
therefore  fall  back  on  the  device  of  Judging 
each  case  on  its  merits  as  it  arises. 

In  the  present  case.  The  Times  may  have 
transgressed  in  Its  zeal  by  ignoring  the  "top 
secret'  label  established  by  the  government. 
We  doubt  nevertheless  that  spelling  out  what 
many  observers  already  knew — namely,  the 
secret  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
the  Johnson  administration  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public — has  done  any  more  harm  to  the 
national  interest  than  already  has  been  done 
for  years  by  demonstrators,  protesters,  doves 
m  general  and  many  others  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  opposed  deep  tJJ3.  in- 
volvement in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  uproar  over  this  disclosure  Is  but  a 
minor  episode  in  a  long,  tragic  and  pKwslbly 
catastrophic  period  of  American  history.  We 
would  not  like  to  discover  someday  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  has  also  become  a  casualty, 
along  with  patriotism  and  reverence  for  tbs 
flag 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  since  their 
introduction  in  Congress,  the  President's 
Ck)vemment  reorganization  prop)osais 
have  received  considerable  editorial  sup- 
port throughout  the  country  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  these  bills  in  the  Senate,  I 
was  especially  pletised  by  the  support 
given  them  by  a  Kansas  newspaper,  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

In  an  editorial  of  January  24.  1971, 
the  Eagle  and  Beacon  made  a  clear  amd 
convincing  case  for  the  adoption  of  the 
President's  plan  to  consolidate  ana 
streamline  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  FederaJ  Gov- 
ernment. Both  as  a  persuasive  opinion 
and  a  gage  of  grassroots  support  on  be- 
half of  the  reorganizauon  plan,  this  edi- 
torial merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  m  ti^.e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Statt  of  Vmos  Mxs&ACEs  CoNSTmucriv*. 

Pa«-Rxachino 
The    experts  ■  are  busy  dissecting  the  Pres- 
ident s  Suite  of  the  Union  message,  but  even 
the  most  critical  cannot  deny  that  this  was 
Richard  Nixon  at  hla  b««t 

3pe»JUng  to  Congress  and  the  nation  Fri- 
day night,  the  President  presented  the  blue- 
print for  a  reorganization  of  government  and 
a  reaUocatlon  of  federal  funds  and  priorities 
that  can  va«ly  improve  the  operation  of  the 
governmental  process,  both  In  Washington 
and  In  every  state 

President  Nixon,  halfway  through  his  flrst 
term  in  office,  obviously  is  hoping  to  make 
hla  next  two  years  constructive  and  memora- 
ble ones  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Neatly  outlined  and  explained  in  this  long 
text  are  the  plans  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors have  carefuUy  built  over  the  past 
months   They're  beautiful. 

In  addition  to  government  reorganization 
and  reallocation  of  funds,  Mr.  Nixon  proposes 
puaage  of  more  than  35  pieces  of  legislation 
left  over  from  the  laar  Congress,  Including 
reform  of  the  welfare  system  by  placing  an 
income  Hoor  beneath  every  family  with  chil- 
dren, achieving  full  prosperity  in  peace- 
time" by  approving  an  'expansionary  budg- 
et," restoring  and  enhancing  the  natural  en- 
vironment through  a  system  of  "strong  initi- 
atives" which  he  did  not  further  explain,  and 
Improve  America's  health  care,  especially  for 
the  poor,  by  pumping  in  new  funds.  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  doctors,  improving  deliv- 
ery of  health  services,  and  encouraging 
better  preventive  medicine.  Included  Is  a 
•100  million  campaign  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  executive  branch  In 
Washington  needs  real  reform  and  recogni- 
tion The  President  proposes  a  startling 
change — to  create  four  new  departments. 
One,  the  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, would  combine  the  present  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Transportation.  The  others  would  be  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. Human  Resources  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, These  would  be  built  around,  respec- 
tively, the  present  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior  In  doing  this  he 
would  reduce  the  number  of  cabinet  posts 
from  12  to  eight. 

On  paper,  this  looks  promising.  The  work 
of  the  new  departments  could,  presumably,  be 
more  clearly  defined  Now,  the  authority  of 
old  departmenu  sometimes  laps  over  that 
granted  newer  ones  UJce  HEW  and  HUD,  with 


resulting  confusion  and  In-fightlng.  The 
proposed  new  departments  emphasize  the 
Increasing  Interest  In  u|>gradlng  the  environ- 
ment and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  citizens. 

But  It  won"t  be  easy.  Anyone  who  remem- 
bers the  bloodletting  when  the  old  military 
departments  were  combined  Into  the  big  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  concur  In  our  own 
farm  belt,  there  will  be  many  farmers  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  losing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  even  though  farming,  as  a 
major  business,  probably  should  be  con- 
sidered at  a  cabinet  level  along  with  other 
facets  of  the  economy. 

Another  major  part  of  the  Pre8ldent"s  ad- 
dress concerned  revenue  sharing.  This  was 
a  promise  made  when  he  was  campaigning  for 
President,  and  he  now  is  ready  to  try  to  keep 
It 

Here.  too.  he  makes  good  sense.  This  Is 
progress.  It  would  reduce  the  flow  of  dollars 
Into  Washington  bureaus,  and  let  the  people 
have  some  of  their  federal  tax  doUars  back, 
tome  $16  billion,  without  strings,  to  spend  on 
programs  at  home. 

This  Is  another  change  that  won"t  be  sim- 
ple, however  Having  our  tax  money  spent  at 
the  discretion  of  state  and  local  governments, 
instead  of  federal  officials,  doesn  t  mean  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  people  will  be  served 
automatically  Local  governments  have  often 
t>een  blind  and  callous  about  real  local  needs, 
preferring  to  dispense  lax  money  according 
to  a  century -old  philosophy.  Ignoring  human 
needs  and  environmental  needs. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  going  to  put  a  greater 
burden  on  the  voter  back  home.  He"s  going 
to  have  to  know  what  good  city,  county,  and 
state  government  is,  and  he's  going  to  have 
to  vote  Into  office  the  people  who  will  pro- 
vide  good   local   and   state   government 

Certainly,  In  his  six  goals,  the  President  has 
dealt  with  most  of  America's  most  pressing 
domestic  problems — the  poor,  the  ecology, 
the  national  health,  the  return  of  the  power 
of  money  from  Washington  to  the  local 
level,  the  mushrooming  federal  bureaucracy, 
and  a  return  to  prosperity  in  peacetime, 
which  as  he  said,  this  country  has  not  en- 
Joyed  since  1967. 

Moreover,  they  are  programs  that  will  be 
popular  for  the  most  part  with  the  voting 
public  If  not  In  every  case  with  officialdom, 
and  Mr.  NLxon  appears  in  conceiving  the  pro- 
gram to  have  virtually  assured  that  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  proposals,  he  will  emerge 
strengthened  In  the  presidential  campaign 
If  Congress  buys  most  of  the  program 
many  people  will  approve  of  the  various  new 
benefits.  If  It  doesn't,  there  will  be  lota  of 
campaign  cmmunltlon  for   1973. 

He  mentioned  no  prlcetag  for  his  pack- 
age, but  It  Is  plain  that  It  wUl  be  large.  If 
we  can  shed  ourselves  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  operation, 
and  if  the  federal  reorganization  results  In 
any  Important  saving,  the  cost  may  not  be 
burdensome,  and  certainly  what  the  pro- 
grams wUl  be  buying  wUl  benefit  Americans 
far  more  than  many  federal  expenditures  of 
the   past   have  done 


SOCIAL   SECURITY      ALSO    A    GOOD 
INVESTMEINT 

Mr,  CHURCH  Mr  President,  from 
time  to  time  scare  stories  are  circulated 
about  the  soundness  of  the  social  security 
program 

On  several  occasions,  this  issue  has 
been  examined  by  groups  of  Independent, 
nongovernmental  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  others  Recently  the  1971 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  de- 
clared that  the  cash  benefits  program  is 
actuarially  sound  both  for  the  short  rxm 
and  the  long-term  future 


However,  many  people  do  not  realize 
that  social  security  is  more  than  just  pro- 
tection from  loss  of  wa^es  because  of 
retirement  Social  security  is  also  family 
security— providing  protection  for  a 
workers  dependents  because  of  death  or 
disability 

In  addition,  social  security  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, not  only  for  today's  retirees 
but  also  for  the  older  Americans  of  to- 
morrow In  the  words  of  'Wilbur  Cohen, 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Young  workers  could  not  buy  comparable 
Insurance  protection  from  private  Insurance 
companies  at  anywhere  near  the  amount  they 
pay    for   social    security    protection. 

An  excellent  article  written  by  Bruce 
Biossat.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  June  21,  pomts  out  that  a 
worker  with  maximum  creditable  earn- 
ings can  expect  to  receive  benefits  worth 
about  six  times  his  investment  if  he  and 
his  wife  retire  in  1985. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  this  article 
by  Bruce  Biossat  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Social  SECuarry    '"Mtth" 

The  attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the 
"myths'"  surrounding  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  creating  new  ones 

Some  Americans  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
Idea  that  workers  who  retire  under  Social  Se- 
curity never  get  back  what  they  pay  Into  It 
In  taxes  deducted  over  the  years  from  their 
paychecks    That's  Just  plain  wrong. 

Suppose  you  have  been  working  under  So- 
cial Security  since  It  began  in  1937  The  most 
you  could  have  contributed  thru  1971  would 
be  M.171  In  taxes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  levy  once  was  one  per  cent,  and  was 
taken  only  from  the  first  •3,000  of  Income 

If  you  happen  to  reach  66  this  year  and 
choose  to  retire,  you  wUl  get  back  that  •4.171 
In  a  Utile  more  than  19  months  of  receiving 
benefit  payments.  If  your  wife  also  has  at- 
tained 66  and  could  draw  benefits,  your  total 
monthly  benefits  will  give  you  your  money 
back  In  Just  under  13  months. 

Let's  go  again,  however,  to  the  case  of  a 
man  and  wife  who  wUl  not  reach  66  until 
1985.  with  the  man  having  what  are  called 
42  years,  thru  1984 

You  can  presume  a  bit  conservatively,  that 
the  man  would  live  13  years  drawing  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  his  wife  would  live  3  years 
after  his  death.  The  actual  average,  officials 
say.  Is  a  little  longer. 

In  the  man's  retirement  span  and  the  wife's 
later  survivorship  period,  the  total  benefits 
that  would  t)e  paid  out  to  them  under  pres- 
ent law  would  come  to  »67,754.  And  that 
must  be  set  against  the  mans  lifetime  So- 
cial Security  payroll  deductions  of  lust 
•  10.708. 

If  the  pending  House  Ways  and  Means  bUl, 
with  Its  provisions  for  higher  benefits  were 
to  become  law.  then  the  same  couple  in  the 
same  time  span  would  draw  •137,407  In  re- 
tirement money — with  the  man  having  paid 
In  •16,666  in  his  working  years  under  Social 
Security. 

Moreover,  what  he  and  his  wife  can  draw 
now  or  in  1986,  or  whenever.  In  retirement 
benefits  Is  not  the  whole  story.  If  the  man 
becomes  disabled  or  dies  before  retirement 
age,  his  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to 
substanual  benefits  And  Social  Security  taxes 
also  provide  both  the  worker  and  his  wife 
with  Medicare  hospital  Insurance  at  age  66 

It  Is  pretty  commonly  argued  these  days,  of 
course,  that  the  worker  pays  not  only  the  So- 
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clal  Security  tax  levied  directly  against  his 
check,  but  also  the  matching  contribution 
levied  against  hla  employer 

"The  contention  Is  that  the  employer  gets 
It  out  of  the  worker's  hide,  either  by  hiking 
prices  or  by  keeping  his  wages  corresponding- 
ly lower 

Sorry,  men,  but  that's  Just  too  glib.  Un- 
doubtedly the  argument  Is  true  In  part.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  prove  that  an  employer 
freed  of  that  tax  would  automatically  be 
paying  his  workers  a  correspondingly  higher 
wage  Or,  indeed,  that  the  whole  burden 
shows  up  In  higher  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the  employer"8 
contributions  which  help  to  broaden  Social 
Security  beyond  a  retirement  system,  to  per- 
nut  payments  to  disabled  workers  or  to  sur- 
viving widows  and  chUdren  when  a  man  dies 
before  retirement  age. 

Another  thing  Given  the  years  In  retire- 
ment and  In  survivorship  in  the  1986  ex- 
ample cited  here,  a  man  and  his  wife  would 
still  draw  far  more  In  total  benefits  even  If 
be  Is  considered  as  paying  both  his  and  his 
employers  payroll  tax  Again,  under  present 
law  the  benefits  would  be  some  •67.754  and 
the  doubled  tax  would  be  about  •21.600 

One  last  point,  critics  like  to  say  Social 
Security  Is  not  an  Insurance  system,  but  of 
course  It  Is.  No  matter  that  the  monies  are 
shuffled  about,  with  today's  workers  paying 
benefits  for  the  presently  retired  The  key 
fact  Is  that  what  you  get  bears  a  relationship 
to  what  you  earn  (and  j>ay  tax  upwn)  under 
Social  Security 

The  Supreme  Court  has  described  the  sys- 
tem as  ""social  Insurance,""  and  the  encyclo- 
pedias say  social  insurance  Is  a  "branch  of 
Insurance."" 


OBSERVANCE  OP  BALTIC 
ANNIVERSARIES 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  the  month 
of  June  holds  particular  significance  to 
many  Americans  whose  ethnic  heritage 
traces  back  to  the  Baltic  region  of  Eu- 
rope, for  It  was  31  years  ago  this  month 
that  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Eistonia  were  overrun  by  the 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  June 
of  the  following  year  the  people  of 
Lithuania  successfully  threw  ofT  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  oppression.  These 
events,  both  sad  and  heroic  are  observed 
each  year  in  this  country  by  men  and 
women  who  have  sought  refuge  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  oppression  In  their  home- 
lands and  by  all  Americans. 

The  peoples  in  the  Baltic  States  have 
a  deep  and  fervent  tradition  of  respect 
for  and  belief  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  Over  the  course  of 
more  than  three  decades  of  subjugation 
and  oppression  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Nazi  Germany  they  have  never  weakened 
in  their  struggle  to  restore  their  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination,  but 
their  steadfastness  has  cost  them  more 
than  one-fourth  of  Uieir  populations. 

Many  of  those  who  escaped  the  exter- 
mination policies  of  oppression  have  set- 
tled in  the  United  SUtes  and  are  con- 
tributing in  many  valuable  and  impor- 
tant ways  to  their  adopted  country. 

I  recently  received  from  Mr,  'V.  P.  'Vol- 
teras,  president  of  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Community  of  the  U.S-A..  Inc..  an  essay 
describing  the  Bjdtic  peoples'  great 
struggle  for  freedom.  It  Is  a  moving 
statement  of  noble  dedication  to  the 
values  we  Americans  and   peace-loving 


nations  throughout  the  world  hold  dear 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  and  the 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
agreed  to  'unanimously  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SiLr-I>maMrNATioN  or  thx  Baltic  Pioplxs 

RED  rEXaOR  IN   LITHDANLA.  LATVXA,  AND  ESTONIA 

The  Soviet  Union  Invaded  the  Baltic  States 
on  June  16,  1940,  emd  took  over  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms,  Tbeae 
three  peace-loving  republics  have  been  suf- 
fering in  Russian -Communist  slavery  for 
more  than  30  years. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extend  free- 
dom and  independence  t»  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Elstonla  whose  lands 
have  t>een  unjustly  occupied  and  whose 
rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
Is  being  denied  Today  and  not  tomorrow  Is 
the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as 
the  largest  coloiUal  empire  in  the  world  By 
timidity,  we  Invite  further  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  immemorial.  For  instance,  this  year 
marks  the  720th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas 
the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties Into  one  kingdom  In  1261 

T'he  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  Prom  the  West  they 
were  Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from 
the  EULSt  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  related 
neither  to   the  Germans  nor   the  Ruasiam. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  Septemt>er  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  Red  army  guns.  The  E^remlln  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
voted  for  inclusion  in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occupa- 
tions of  all  time  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Baits  were  dragged  oil  to  trains  and  jammed 
Into  cars  without  food  or  water  Many  died 
from  suffocation.  TTie  pitiful  survivors  were 
dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia.  The 
Baltic  peoples  have  never  experienced  such 
an  extermination  and  annihilation  of  their 
people  In  their  long  history  throiigh  cen- 
turies as  during  the  last  three  decades  Since 
June  15,  1940.  these  three  nations  have  lost 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  entire  popula- 
tion "The  genocidal  operations  and  practices 
being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets  continue 
with  no  end  In  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged 
an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives  in  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  invaders.  Tlie  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  In  1952  did  not  spell  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus 

This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  successful  revolt  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  During  the  second  part  of  June 
of  1941  the  people  of  Lithuania  succeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
country  freedom  and  independence  were  re- 
stored and  a  free  government  was  re-estab- 
lished   This  free,  provisional  government  re- 


mained in  existence  for  more  than  six  weeks 
At  that  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of 
this  free  government  and  the  government 
itself 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation""  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Brtonla  by  the  Communists  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Our  Gov- 
ernment maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  former  free  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
States,  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvta  and  Es- 
tonia. aU  the  Presldenu  of  the  United  States 
I  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Harry  S  Truman. 
E>wlght  D.  Elsenhower.  John  P  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin 
dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  in  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is  established 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime  and  re- 
store the  freedom  and  independence  of  these 
countries.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83rd  Congress  after 
having  held  60  public  hearings  during  which 
the  testimony  of  336  persocw  was  taken, 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  to  our 
Government  pertaining  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  this  Hoxise  com- 
mittee, ""no  nation,  including  the  Russian 
Federated  Soviet  Republic,  has  ever  volun- 
tarily adopted  communism."  All  of  them 
were  enslaved  by  the  use  of  infiltration,  sub- 
version, and  force  The  American  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  the  Communist  enslaved  nations, 
the  aforesaid  House  oommlttee  stated,  m'ust 
be  guided  by  "the  moral  and  political  princi- 
ples of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendecce  "  The  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, this  committee  suggested,  should  recog- 
nize that  the  bonds  which  many  Americans 
have  with  enslaved  lands  of  their  ancestry  are 
a  great  aisst  to  the  struggle  against  com- 
munlsum  and  that,  furthermore,  the  Com- 
munist danger  should  be  abolished  during  the 
present  generation.  The  only  hope  of  avoiding 
a  new  world  war,  according  to  this  committee. 
Is  a  ""bold,  positive  p)olitlcal  offensive  by  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world." 
"The  committee  Included  a  declaration  of  the 
U.S  Congress  which  states  that  the  eventual 
liberation  and  self-determination  of  nations 
are  "'firm  and  unchanging  parte  of  our 
policy  ' 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H  Con  Res  4ie  i8»th  Congress)  that 
calls  fcr  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  republics — Latvia  and  Estonia  All 
freedom-loving  Americans  should  urge  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  to  implement 
this  very  important  legislation  by  bringing 
the  Issue  of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  the  United  Nations  We  should 
have  a  single  standard  for  freedom  Its  de- 
nial in  the  whole  or  In  part,  any  place  in 
the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Is 
surely  intolerable, 

H  CoN  Rrs  416 
Whereas  the  subjeotlon  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugauon,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 
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Wti«r«aa  ail  p«oplae  tiAT«  th«  right  to  MlX- 
detennixuktton;  by  virtue  of  that  n^bt  tbey 
fr««l7  determine  their  pollucaJ  status  and 
fr«et7  pursue  tbeir  economic.  socMJ.  cultural, 
and  reUgloua  development:   and 

Whereas  the  Baitlc  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  ahc!  Lithuania  have  be«n  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  tb«  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States,    and 

Whereas  It  has  b«en  the  firm  and  consistent 
FKJllcy  of  the  OovemnMnt  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independenc*:  and 

Whereas  tber«  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  Amerlc&n  people 
Be  It 

RMOlved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatityen 
•  the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unlt«d  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(ai  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
oMans  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(bi  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples 


AWARD  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  L.  H. 
FOUNTAIN  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOR  DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SER- 
VICE 

Mr.  ERVIN-  Mr  Presidetit.  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Association  Ls  an  orga- 
nization composed  of  progressive  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  leaders  from  all  areas 
of  the  State.  It  makes  two  awards  an- 
nually. One  entitled  "Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Citizenship."  and  the  other  en- 
titled ■Citation  for  Distinguished  Public 
Serrice." 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh.  N.C  . 
on  March  18.  1971.  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens  Association  awarded  its  cita- 
tion for  distinguished  public  service  to 
our  House  colleague.  L.  H.  Foumtain. 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated  of 
the  public  servants  of  this  Nation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  citation  for  disting^lished  public 
service,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Con- 
gressman Fountain,  and  an  article  en- 
titled A  Common  Ground  of  Service" 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  of  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Association  en- 
Utled  "We  the  People"  for  May  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation, 
biographical  sketch,  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows 

Thk  NorrH  Ca«olina  CTnz«v?i  .\a»ociAnoN 
Aw&KDS  Its  Crr»TtoN  ro«  DTSTTjectnaHXD 
Ptrsuc  SiBvtci  TO  L    H.  PotncTAin  or  Ta*- 

BOBO.  N  C 

I^>r  dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  his 
fellow  man  :a  numerous  positions  of  public 
tnist  during  the  pa«t  '.htrty-flve  ye^rs.  In 
particu.ar  u  Readi:.^  Clerk  in  the  North 
Caroiina  State  Senaie  ±a  a  .North  Carolina 
Senator  and  a«  a  Menvber  of  the  United 
Stales  House  jf  R<pres*nui:tveB. 

Por   wisdom,  courage.   Integrity,  creativity 


and  sound  judgment  Ln  the  exercise  of  his 

public,  private  and  civic  responaiblllUas; 

Por  his  deep-rooted  Christian  conviction, 
and  his  lifelong  involvement  in  the  work  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  both  on  a  local  and  aattonal  level. 
and  his  unswerving  moral  leadership: 

For  his  unceasing  work  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North  Carolina  farmer,  but  also  for  all 
the  people  across  America  engaged  In  the 
most  basic  business  of  all: 

For  his  falmeas  and  Impartiality  In  helping 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  In  their  personal 
relationships  with  the  Federal  Government; 

for  his  distinguished  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations,  especially  for  his  tireless 
vork  aa  Chairautn  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  savings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars: 

Por  his  viae  and  articulate  advocacy  of 
economy  and  efficiency  in  government,  and 
his  courageous  leadership  In  the  constant 
struggle  to  eliminate  waste,  extravagance, 
corruption,  conflict  of  interest  and  duplica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government: 

Por  his  pioneering  effort  and  continuing 
leadership  in  the  field  of  Federal -StAte-LocAl 
relations,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  In  1969.  and  which  resulted 
In  lU  llttle-publlcized  but  highly  effective 
work:  and  for  the  farslgbted  vision,  which 
won  him  national  recognition  as  the  "Father" 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations: 

For  hia  tenacious  and  thorough  work  in 
Investigating  harmful  or  Ineffective  medical 
drugs,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  food  and 
drug  safety,  which  has  earned  him  the  popu- 
lar title  "Watchdog"  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration: 

For  his  statesmanship  and  leadership  In 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  particular  as  Chairman  at 
the  Near  East  Subcommittee,  for  his  quiet, 
persistent  work  for  peace  with  justice  In  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world: 

For  his  distinguished  service  as  a  United 
States  Delegate  to  the  Mnd  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  his  international 
stature  in  forelg.i  relations. 

For  his  consistent  championship  of  a  strong 
America,  capable  of  defending  itseU  against 
any  aggressor: 

For  his  unflinching  loyalty  and  untiring 
adherence  to  the  principle  that  government 
Is,  and  should  forever  be,  the  Servant  and 
not  the  Master  of  the  people: 

For  these  and  many  other  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  the  nation  and  the  world,  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Association  presents  its 
Citation  for  DisUnguished  Public  Service  to 
L  H.  Fountain. 

Done  this  18th  day  of  March,  IB71  la  the 
City  of  Raleigh.  North  Carolina 

Shxaxon  Haxxis.  President. 
Edwaxd  L  Rankin.  Jr.. 
Siecutive  Vice  President  and  Secretary. 

BiocaApmcAi.  Skxtch:   Rxpusxntattvx  L.  H. 

FOUMTAOf,    SSCOND    DtSTXlCT,    NOXTH    CsjtO- 
UKA 

Rep  L  H  Fountain  Is  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Leggett,  Edgecombe  County,  North 
CaroUna,  and  the  son  of  the  late  Lawrence 
H  and  Sallle  (Barnes)  Foiuitain  He  Is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  ChrlsUne  Dall  of  Mount 
OUve,  and  they  have  one  daughter.  Nancy 
Dall  (born  March  15.  19M) 

Mr  Fountain  was  educated  In  the  public 
schools  of  Edgecombe  County  and  at  the 
Univeraity  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  A^  In  1934  and  hU  J-D  In  1936. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
the  same  ye&r  he  graduated  from  law  school. 

He  practiced  law  in  Tarboro,  North  Caro- 


lina., until  March  1943  when  he  entered  th« 
U-S.  Army  as  a  pnlvate  in  the  Infantry  He 
rose  through  the  ranks  and  was  released  frooi 
the  service  as  a  Major  In  tiie  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Office  on  March  4,  1946.  He 
now  holds  rank  of  Lt.  Coioael  In  the  Army 
Reserve 

Upon  his  discharge,  Mr  Fountain  returned 
to  his  law  pracUce  in  Tarboro.  Prior  to  the 
war  he  had  been  eastern  organizer  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  North  Carolina. 
Chairman  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Executive  Committee,  and  Reading  Clerk 
of  the  North  Carolina  Senate  from  1936  to 
1941. 

In  1947  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate where  he  served  until  1952  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  ^rd  Congress  as  Representa- 
tive from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina  He  has  been  re-elected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  Congressman 
Fountain  serves  on  the  House  Committees  on 
Oovemment  Operations  (Chairman  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee) 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Fountain  Is  a  Presbyterian  Elder  and 
has  had  a  perfect  Sunday  School  attendance 
record  since  the  age  of  three.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  East 
Carolina  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
the  local  and  other  Bar  Associations,  the 
Elks,  and  Kiwanls  Clubs  He  served  as  Lt. 
Governor  of  the  Sixth  N.C  Division  of  Ki- 
wanls International  He  Is  also  a  former  Jay- 
cee  and  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  (Man  of  the  Year)  of  the  Tarboro 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  194«.  In 
1971.  he  was  presented  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens  Association  Dlstlnguiahed  Public 
Service  Award.  He  Is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian College.  Laurlnburg,   North   Carolina. 

Congressman  Fountain  was  appointed  and 
served  as  a  United  States  Delegate  to  the 
22nd  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

A  Common  OaonNO  of  Skrticx 

A  Republican  and  a  Democrat  a  West- 

erner and  an  Elasterner  .  a  manufacturer 
and  a  legislator  a  Baptist  and  a  Presby- 

terian. 

In  politics,  geography,  profession  and  de- 
nomination. James  Edgar  BroyhlU  and  L.  H. 
Fountain  go  their  separate  ways.  In  service 
to  their  native  State  of  North  Carolina  they 
stand  together  on  common  ground. 

They  stood  on  that  common  ground  March 
18  in  Raleigh  to  be  honored  and  thanked  by 
the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Association  for 
the  lifetime  of  service  which  each  has  ren- 
dered his  State  and  its  people. 

Mr.  BroyhlU  Is  the  founder  and  Board 
Chairman  of  BroyhlU  Furniture  Industries 
of  Lenoir.  Rep.  Fountain,  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Tarboro,  has  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Repreeentatlevs  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  since  1963.  and  for 
several  terms  prior  to  that  time  in  the  North 
Carolina  Senate 

Rep  Charles  A  Jonas  of  Llncolnton  pre- 
sented Mr  BroyhlU  the  Association  s  Citation 
for  Distinguished  Cltlzea&hlp  Associate  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Branch  pre- 
sented Rep  Fountain  the  Association's  Cita- 
tion for  Distinguished  Public  Service. 

Mr.  BroyhUl  was  described  in  his  citation 
as  "A  mountain  man  who  has  been  acclaimed 
as  matching  the  peaks  of  his  homeland:  a 
dirt  farmer  who  planted  the  seeds  of  his  suc- 
cess not  In  the  aoU  of  his  native  WUkes 
County,  but  In  the  men  and  machines  of 
the  Infant  furniture  Industry  of  neighboring 
Caldwell  County;  an  erstwhile  blacksmith 
who  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  economic  and 
educational  adversity:  a  staunch  champion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  promoter 
of  Its  benefits,  as  relentless  a  competitor  In 
business  as  he  is  on  the  links  and  a  winner 
m  both  realms;  as  loyal  to  the  commoner  as 
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to  his  many  noble  friends:  a  benefactor  of 
youth  through  generous  support  of  education 
and  recreational  Institutions  for  their  men- 
tal, spiritual  and  physical  development:  a  re- 
luctant but  charlamauc  leader,  a  non-pollU- 
clan's  politician:  a  person  of  great  dedication 
to  church,  civic  and  charitable  alTalrs:  father 
and  grandfather  In  the  patriarchal  mode;  a 
man  of  God" 

As  examples  of  J  E  BroyhlU's  distinguished 
citizenship  the  citation  Hated  his  founding 
of  the  BroyhlU  Foundation  which  has  made 
higher  education  possible  for  man  •  deserv- 
ing yoi'ng  people;  his  directorships  and 
trusteeihips  with  the  boards  of  a  number 
of  major  businesses  and  major  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  and  associations, 
his  receipt  of  other  honors:  his  role  In  the 
founding  of  such  Institutions  as  the  Cald- 
well Memorial  Hospital  In  Lenoir  and  the 
BroyhlU  Children's  Home  In  Western  North 
Carolina:  and  his  extensive  political  activi- 
ties which  include  continuous  membership 
on  the  Republican  National  Committee  since 
1944  and  his  membership  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  seven  consecutive  times  since 
1944. 

Rep.  Fountain  was  cited  "for  dedicated  and 
devoted  service  to  his  fellowman  In  numer- 
ous positions  of  public  trust  during  the  past 
36  jrears." 

Examples  of  his  accompUahmente  includ- 
ed .  "his  tenacious  and  thorough  work  In 
Investigating  harmful  or  Ineffective  medical 
drugs,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  food  and 
drug  safety  which  has  earned  him  the  pop- 
ular title  of  Watchdog'  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug    Administration  for    his    distin- 

guished service  as  a  United  States  Delegate 
to  the  22nd  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  .  for  his  p.oneer.ng  effort  and 
continuing  leadership  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral-State-Local  relations  which  led  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  In  1959,  and 
for  the  farslghted  vision  which  won  him 
national  recognition  as  the  'Father'  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  .  .  .  for  his  statesmanship  and 
leadership  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  particular 
as  Chairman  of  the  Near  East  Subcommittee 
for  his  deep-rooted  Christian  conviction 
and  his  lifelong  Involvement  In  the  work  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  Preebyterlan 
Church,  both  on  a  national  and  local  level. 
and  his  unswerving  moral  leadership 
for  his  unflinching  loyalty  and  untiring  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  that  government 
Is.  and  should  be.  the  Servant  and  not  the 
Master  of  the  People  . 

Mr.  BroyhlU  was  the  21st  In  a  list  of  dis- 
tinguished North  CaroUnans  to  receive  the 
Association's  Citation  for  Distinguished  Cit- 
izenship Rep  Fountain  was  the  third  recip- 
ient of  the  Association's  Citation  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service,  created  In  1969. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  If  the 
reports  which  we  hear  covering  the  at- 
tempts of  Ambassador  David  Kennedj-  to 
negotiate  bilateral  agreements  for  the 
control  of  the  growth  of  textile  product 
imports  from  the  Far  East  are  true,  there 
is  great  cause  for  alarm  on  our  part,  and 
a  new  sense  of  urgency  in  facing  up  to 
and  solving  thLs  tremendous  problem. 
Judging  from  available  information,  our 
negotiators  have  bent  over  backward  to 
reach  mutually  advantageous  terms  with 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  While 
our  own  great  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries are  stagnating  under  the  burden  of 
excessive  imports  from  these  countries. 


more  and  more  Jobs  are  being  trans- 
ferred abroad 

How  much  longer  will  we  be  willing  to 
sit  in  silence  while  fiber,  fabric,  and 
apparel  plants  are  being  closed  and  the 
workers — many  of  whom  are  limited  in 
their  skills,  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  and  married  female  bretidwln- 
ners — are  cast  adrift  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  our  poor  and  our  jobless  and 
further  add  to  the  14  million  Americans 
who  are  already  on  our  welfare  rolls? 

I  say  that  our  negotiators  have  been 
generous  in  trying  to  reach  agreements 
that  are  not  catastrophic  on  the  econo- 
mies of  other  countries,  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  our  negotiators  have  set  out 
to  accomplish.  We  must  applaud  agree- 
ments that  provide  opportunities  for 
growth  in  trade  that  is  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  both  economies — ours  and 
our  trading  partners. 

According  to  reports,  our  negotiators 
are  not  trying  to  roll  back  import  levels, 
but  are  willing  to  accept  current  rates 
as  a  base,  with  generous  growth  rates 
over  a  5-year  span,  in  excess  of  the 
expected  growth  in  the  U.8  market. 

To  show  how  utterly  unreasonable 
some  of  the  countries  In  the  Par  East 
have  been  in  their  demands,  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  South  Korea  has  insisted 
thai  it  must  be  permitted  to  expand  its 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States  by 
25  percent  per  year  Continuation  of  this 
rate  in  5  years  would  more  than  treble 
the  already-  large  volume  of  their  1970 
exports  to  the  United  States.  I  suppose 
that  in  their  eyes  this  25-percent  rate 
represents  a  major  concession  since,  over 
the  last  2  years,  our  textile  imports  from 
Korea — which  are  already  large — have 
been  growing  at  about  50  percent  per 
year. 

A  basic  cause  for  this  reluctance  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth 
with  the  United  States  Is  that  major 
Asian  exporting  coimtrles  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  overly  dependent 
on  the  U.S.  market,  and  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  develop  markets  in  other  areas 
such  as  in  Western  Europe,  which  now 
takes  only  minor  quantities  of  the  textile 
exports  from  the  Par  East  The  following 
ratios  show  how  heavily  the  apparel 
exports  of  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  are  concentrated  on  the  UjS. 
app>arel  market  Most  of  the  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  from  these 
countries  are  in  the  form  of  apparel. 
1969  ratio  of  apparel  exports  to  United  States 

as  percent  of  total  apparel  exports 
Country: 

Hong   Kong 39 

Korea    82 

Taiwan 71 

Today  almost  90  percent  of  the  U.S. 
imports  of  apparel  of  manmade  fiber 
come  from  these  three  countries  and  Ja- 
pan, and  the  measure  of  the  growth  In 
such  US  apparel  Imports  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

i Million  equivalent  square  yards) 
Year: 

1966 230 

1967 343 

1968 658 

1969   915 

1970 1,132 

1971  (lot  quarter  annuallsed  rate).  1,048 


Prom  1966  to  the  present,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  increase  in  such  sipparel 
imports  has  been  over  50  percent  per 
year  Obviously,  this  Is  a  rate  of  Increaae 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  if  we  are  to 
have  a  viable  fiber,  fabric,  and  apparel 
industry  in  this  country. 

Since  South  Korea  has  been  described 
as  being  the  major  stumbling  block  in 
our  attempts  to  negotiate  fair  woitrol  ar- 
rangements in  the  Par  East,  let  us  lot* 
more  closely  at  the  pattern  of  South 
Korean  m&nmade  exports  to  this  coun- 
try. The  following  table  shows  the  ratio 
of  im[X)rts  from  South  Korea  to  total 
U.S.  Imports  for  major  categories  of  im- 
ported manmade  apptu^l : 

Percent  of  U.S.  import*  from  South  Korea 
Item: 

Knit   shirts    (including  blouses) 80 

Sweaters  _ 80 

Woven  coats 34 

Woven  dress  shirts 43 

Other  woven  shirts 37 

These  areas  In  which  Korea's  apparel 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  concen- 
trated tire  precisely  those  areas  where 
imports  are  currently  accounting  for  ma- 
jor shares  of  the  U.S  market.  Por  in- 
stance, last  year  imports  represented  55 
percent  of  the  women's,  girls,'  and  In- 
fants' sweaters  of  manmade  fiber  sold  in 
the  United  States  Blouses  for  women  and 
girls  constituted  a  major  market  for 
manmade  fiber  markets  yet  37  percent 
of  all  such  items  sold  m  this  country  last 
year  were  imported.  Twenty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  men's  and  boys'  woven  dress 
shirts  of  manmade  fiber  which  were  sold 
last  year  were  imported.  Similarly,  In 
1970  Imports  were  over  20  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  men's  and  boys'  coats  and 
jackets,  women's  smd  girls'  slacks  and 
shorts,  and  women's  and  girls'  coats  and 
jackets 

With  Korea  insisting  on  its  right  to  ex- 
pand their  exports  into  these  markets, 
we  can  expect  further  and  adverse  effects 
in  terms  of  plant  closings  and  loss  of  jobs 
without  reasonable  controls.  We  are  now 
the  only  open  market  in  the  world  for 
these  products. 

Ml-.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
Korea  must  adopt  a  more  reasonable  at- 
titude toward  our  negotiators,  and  I  caJl 
for  controls  which  are  reasonable  and 
acceptable  which  I  understand  are  being 
made  to  our  friends  in  the  Par  East  by 
Ambas-sador  Kennedj'  and  his  team.  If 
these  negotiations  fail  it  will  be  con- 
vincing evidence  that  textile  import  con- 
trol legislation  is  the  only  realistic  and 
acceptable  solution  to  this  problem. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  June  is 
such  a  pleasant  month  that  it  is  some- 
times difBcult  to  remember  that  it  was 
during  Jime  that  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  of  recent  years  occurred. 

Americans  of  Baltic  origin  or  descent 
have  no  trouble  remembering  the  grim 
facts.  They  know  that  it  was  in  June,  31 
years  ago,  that  the  Red  Army  of  the  So- 
viet Union  crushed  the  Baltic  States 

They  know  that  in  the  intervening 
years  the  Bsdtic  States  have  lost  more 
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than  a  quarter  of  their  popuiauon  as  a 
result  of  draconian  polices  inflicted  by 
the  Soviet  tyrants  And  ai!  .Amencaiis  of 
Baltic  origin  or  descent  remen.ber  that 
JU5t  30  years  ago  this  monin  the  Lithua- 
nians were  -a  aging  a  heroic  wur  against 
the  Soviet  dominauon 

The  United  States  has  benefited  in 
many  ways  from  the  sturdy,  freedom- 
loving  citizens  of  BaJtic  origin  or  descent. 
Above  all. these  people  have  helped  fcindle 
iin  America  a  rpnei»^d  .ledication  to 
resisting  despotism  Thus  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  this  June — and 
every  June — to  honor  these  citizens,  ana 
to  pledge  renewed  dedication  to  the 
causes  of  liberty  m  the  Baltic  States. 


CAN    LEVL\TH.VN    ENDURE? 

\Li  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relauons  has  recent- 
ly reported  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115. 
asking  that  a  ban  be  placed  on  the  tilling 
of  whales.  The  Joint  resolution  calls  for  a 
10-year  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  all 
species  of  whales.  This  respite  from  the 
Intensive  whaling  that  has  been  gomg  on 
for  the  past  15  years  Is  needed  if  we  are 
not  to  see  the  disappearance  of  many  of 
the  species  of  whales  that  exist. 

The  United  Slates  has  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes  abandoned  whaling  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  reg- 
ulationi  barring  the  importation  of  whal- 
ing products  from  abroad.  We  have  end- 
ed a  trade  that  once  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  In  the  United  States. 

The  two  countries  doing  most  of  the 
whaling  today  are  Japcm  and  Russia, 
they  take  42  percent  and  43  percent  of 
the  whales  killed  each  year  As  many  as 
58.000  whales  may  be  killed  in  a  single 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle enutled  Ts  the  Government  Saving 
the  Whale."  written  by  Jim  Ayres,  and 
published  in  the  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe  of  June  20.  1971.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Is  THX  OovKKNurNT   3avu«g  ths   Wbals 
(By  James  B.  Ayrvs) 

EnviroomentailstA  are  urging  Coogrees  to 
adopc  •  reeolutlon  caUlDg  for  a  lO-year  mora- 
torlum  on  the  killing  o{  whales,  cbarglng  that 
many  species  are  on  the  brink  of  extinction 

The  resolution,  now  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Cksmmittee,  directs  Secretary 
of  3tat«  William  P  Rogers  to  propose  the 
moratorium  at  next  week's  meeting  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington. O.C. 

In  proposing  the  resolution  last  Tuesday. 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  iR-Ps).  said  that  in  the 
last  decade,  "more  whsJes  were  kUled  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world — ao 
many  that  species  after  species  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  pametlc  remnant  of  once  great 
numbers.  " 

But  the  United  States,  for  once,  ts  not  the 
main  villain  in  this  environmental  tragedy 

The  United  States  wlU  ban  whaling  by  the 
end  of  this  year  with  the  government's  clos- 
ing of  the  nation's  last  whaling  operation  In 
California. 

And  ex-Intertor  Secretary  Walt«r  J. 
Hlckel.  shortly  before  be  was  flred.  placed 
eight  species  of  whales  on  the  department's 
endangered  species  list. 


This  action  prohlbiu  the  import  of  oU, 
meal  and  other  products  made  from  tbe 
eight  species.  Including  the  finback,  sel  and 
sperm  whales,  the  most  bunted  whales  for 
commercial  purposes. 

&PPALXJNC    PACTS 

Hlckel  said  it  was  clear  that  "U  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  commercial  exploitation  con- 
tinues unchecked,  these  three  species  wUl  be- 
come as  rare  as  the  other  five  "  (the  bow- 
head,  blue,  humpback,  white  and  grey 
whales) 

We  are  not  going  to  wait  untU  aU  of 
these  species  are  on  the  brink  of  extinction 
before  we  take  positive  action."  Hlckel  said 

Although  environmentalists  applauded 
Hlckel  for  taking  a  significant  conservaUon 
step  since  this  country  consumed  3S  percent 
of  the  world's  whale  products,  they  point 
out  that  other  countries  continue  to  kUl 
whales  at  an  appalling  pace 

Russia  catches  43  percent  of  all  whales 
killed  annually,  followed  closely  by  Japan 
which  takes  A2  percent.  A  typical  catch  in 
the  ISMO  8  amounted  to  57.801  whales  in  1966 
compared  with  28.907  kUled  in  1933 

Unknown  to  most  Americans,  a  whale 
yields  a  tremendous  variety  of  products  from 
Its  oil,  flesh,  and  bone:  candles,  soap,  hand 
cream,  suntan  oU.  fertUtaer.  cosmetics,  lip- 
stick, vitamins,  paint  dryer,  and  cat,  dog 
and  poultry  food,  to  name  a  few  products 

Japanese  eat  100,000  tons  of  whale  meat 
annually,  whUe  SO  percent  of  Europe's  mar- 
garine is  made  from  whale  oU 

Spermaceti  from  the  sperm  whale  is  also 
used  in  manufacturing  steel,  lubricating 
leather  and  precision  instruments  and  as  an 
additive  lo  motor  oils. 

COMMKaCTAL    IN-rXRXSTS 

Environmentalists  argue  that  there  are 
substitutes  now  available  for  all  these  uses. 
Including  synthetic  soybean  meat  cakes 
which  could  provide  the  protein  the  Japanese 
now  obtain  by  eating  whale  steaks 

But  they  are  leas  hopeful  that  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission,  created  In 
1946  to  regulate  the  seasonal  catch  quotas 
and  whaling  seasons,  will  give  the  morato- 
rium proposal  a  warm  reception  If.  in  fact. 
Congress  does  pass  the  resolution  next  week 

John  Walsh.  Boston  field  ofBcer  of  the  in- 
ternational Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals,  said  any  moratorium  prop>osal  be- 
fore the  commission  "doesn't  stand  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  because  of  commercial  Interests  " 

Others  are  not  happy  with  the  secretive 
conduct  of  the  week -long  annual  meetings 
of  the  commission 

Geneva  MacDonald  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Institute  in  New  York  City  said  the  com- 
mission members  never  have  been  account- 
able since  the  session  is  closed  to  the  press 
They  do  what  they  want." 

And  Walsh  said  his  society  feels  the  com- 
mission "should  be  replaced  by  an  interna- 
tional body  under  the  United  Nations  and 
comprised  of  men  not  exclusively  connected 
with  commercial  whaling  interests  and  cap- 
able of  enforcing  regulations  set  up  by  tliat 
body." 

Present  members  of  the  commission  are 
Argentina.  Australia,  Canada.  Denmark. 
Prance,  Iceland.  Japan,  Mexico.  Norway, 
Panama,  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

And  Walsh  feels  a  "team  of  independent 
observers,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
different  countries  Involved  in  whaling, 
should  be  allowed  to  sail  with  the  catcher 
fleets  to  enforce  the  catch  quotas  " 

■KCtrt.ATOBT    STSTCM 

Walsh  stressed  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  10-year  moratorium  la  for  more  sci- 
entific research  Into  the  complex  population 
and  behavioral  habits  of  the  whale  which 
only  recently  have  been  explored  with  sci- 
entific disclpiliie. 


The  group  said  the  10  years  were  needed 
"to  tfavalop  a  regulatory  system  that  func- 
tloDa,  that  IS  adequately  staffed  and  funded, 
that  oan  set  sustainable  yields,  find  alter- 
nsin-en  for  *  hale  flesh,  bone  and  oil.  that 
can  set  up  a  system  for  the  hunting  of  whales 
that  nnakes  moral  and  ecological  sense   " 

Unlike  the  halcyon  days  of  whaling  in 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  when  men  faced 
whales  in  fragile  long  boats  with  hand-held 
harpoons,  whaling  is  now  a  technological, 
mechanised  operation. 

A  whaling  expedition  now  employs  sonar 
and  helicopters  to  track  the  whales  and 
catcher  boats  armed  with  guns  which  fire 
harpoons  carrying  a  grenade  set  to  detonate 
three  to  four  seconds  after  Impact  on  the 
whales  body. 

The  whales  are  then  processed  in  a  factory 
ship  which  can  carve  up  a  large  whale  every 
half   hour. 

In  coeponsorlng  the  moratorium  with  Sen. 
Scott  last  week.  Rep.  William  S.  Broomfleld 
(R-Mlchlgani    said 

"The  whale  has  no  lobby  In  Congress  or 
around  the  world.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  he 
is  protected  from  the  remorseless  havoc' 
man  has  brought  upon  his  existence" 


THE  STORY  OF  DR.  MARY  TOWN- 
SEND-GLASSEN  OF  PHILLIPS- 
BURG.    KANS 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  one  of  Kan- 
sas' most  beloved  and  admired  citizens 
was  recently  honored  by  having  a  special 
statewide  day  pr(xlaimed  in  recognition 
of  her  many  years  of  service  and  deep 
devotion  to  her  friends,  neighbors,  and 
patients.  The  person  of  whom  I  speak 
is  Dr  Mary  Townsend-Glassen.  of  Phil- 
llpsburg.  Kans  .  who  in  36  years  of  prac- 
tice has  brought  an  uncommon  degree  of 
professional  competence  and  human 
warmth  to  her  patients  and  community 
in  northwestern  Kansas 

Dr.  Mary,  as  she  is  known.  Is  a  unique 
individual,  and  it  was  with  a  special  sense 
of  pride  that  I  noted  an  article  about  her 
in  the  May  1971  issue  of  the  National 
Business  Woman,  the  magazine  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  The  article  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  reasons  that  Dr.  Mary  Is 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  all  who  have 
come  to  know  her.  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  so  others  can  ap- 
preciate her  great  contributions  to  the 
people  of  her  hometown  and  home  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

To  bold  an  assrured  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  not  only  of  neighbors  and  fellow  citi- 
zens but  of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
throughout  the  state  and  the  nation  surely 
qualifies  a  woman  professional  as  a  resound- 
ing success. 

That  is  the  status  that  Mary  Townsend- 
Olaasen,  M  D  ,  of  Phtlllpsburg,  Kansas,  enjoys 
as  she  rounds  out  a  full  and  busy  life  devoted 
to  practicing  the  healing  art  and  science  of 
medicine  among  the  people  she  knows  beet — 
residents  of  the  community  where  she  was 
born,  grew  to  youag  womanhood,  and  is 
spending  her  mature  years. 

Dr.  Mary,  as  she  ts  known  by  both  friend 
and  patient,  stands  as  an  important  symt>ol 
of  the  type  of  physician  that,  until  recent 
years,  threatened  to  become  a  vanishing 
breed — the  famUy  or  conununlty  doctor.  In 
an    age    of    specialization,    she    disdained    a 
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specialty  to  return  to  general  practice  in  her 
home  community — and  to  live  to  see  her 
kind  of  medicine  have  a  renascence  in  the 
emergence  of  community  medicine  depart- 
ments in  many  medical  schools  of  the  nation. 

A  recent  biography  of  Dr  Mary's  life,  en- 
titled How  to  Sleep  on  a  Windy  Night,  could 
Just  as  readily  have  been  tilled  AU  My  Babies. 

For  when  any  large  gathering  of  the  very 
young  and  the  not-so-young  get  together  In 
PhUllpsburg,  chances  are  that  from  two- 
thirds  lo  three-fourths  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Mary.  In  all,  her  total  of  deliv- 
eries In  36  years  of  practice  stands  at  around 
4.000.  at  least  a  quarter  of  which  were 
delivered   in   their   homes 

In  reality,  the  book's  title  reflects  a  larger 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  possible  for 
"Dr.  Mary's  babies'  following  their  birth 

Her  abiding,  immensely  helpf-ul  interest  in 
a  host  of  community  and  institutional  health 
services  grew  out  of  a  personal  family  tragedy 
Her  only  son.  George  Allan,  whose  life,  almost 
from  the  beginning  had  been  marred  by 
devastating,  serious  illness,  suffered  irrepa- 
rable brain  damage  In  a  fall  on  Ice  At  once, 
his  performance  in  the  eighth  grade  began 
to  reflect  the  Utghllng  injury:  his  marks 
were  like  those  of  a  moderately  to  severely 
retarded  child. 

Dr.  Mary's  lengthy,  often  futUe  search  for 
good  care  for  her  son  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
dearth  of  services  and  faculties  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally  Ul. 
Not  content  merely  with  self-enlightenment, 
she  proceeded  to  spend  much  of  here  ener- 
gies in  the  years  ahead  opening  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  others. 

As  the  head  of  a  Kansas  state  commission 
on  mental  Ulness.  she  was  credited  with 
pioneering  efforts  in  behalf  of  enlightened 
mental  health  care  She  personally  raised 
»50,000  for  PhUllps  County's  first  community 
hospital  and,  also,  personally  engineered  its 
establishment. 

During  World  War  n,  she  served  as  the 
county's  very  firm  health  officer,  causing  a 
priest  to  label  her  "the  lady  Pope  of  PhU- 
llpsburg." 

Following  her  medical  education  at  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine  in  St. 
Louis,  Dr  Mary  returned  to  her  hometown 
where  she  and  her  husband.  Clarence  Olas- 
sen,  brought  up  her  two  children  from  a 
prior  marriage. 

No  only  did  Dr  Mary  survive  the  Kansas 
dust  storms  when  she  began  her  practice, 
writing  off  $40,000  In  bills  for  her  patients. 
She  has  since  survived  a  stroke  and  three 
heart  attacks  to  continue  the  work  she  loves 

She  has  been  county  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
sas Society  for  Crippled  Children:  was  presi- 
dent for  two  years  of  the  Kansas  CouncU 
for  Children  and  Youth,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Mid -century  White  House  Conference 
on  ChUdren  and  Youth:  past  vice  president 
of  the  Kansas  Society  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren: organizer  of  the  city  YVfCA.  and  char- 
ter president  of  the  Phtlllpsburg  BPW  Club. 
The  Kansas  BPW  Federation  named  her 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  1966-67. 

The  greatest  honor  of  her  life  came  as 
1970  drew  to  a  close.  On  December  4th.  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  state  were  upon  her.  It 
was  'Dr  Mary  Day"  throughout  Kansas  by 
proclamation  of  the  Governor.  President 
Nixon  wired  his  congratulations,  as  did  many 
great  and  near-great  personages.  PhUllps- 
burg held  a  fitting,  all-day  ceremony  In  her 
honor. 

If  you  have  fully  discharged  your  respon- 
sibilities to  your  neighbors,  you  can  sleep 
even  on  a  windy  night,  according  to  one 
legend.  There  will  be  many  restful  nights 
8ihead  for  Dr.  Mary:  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
her  biography  are  to  be  given  to  the  town 
library  and  to  the  county  association  for 
retarded  children. 


IMPACT  OP  REVENUE  SHARING  ON 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  over  the 
past  weeks  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  conducting  a  national  saturation 
campaign  to  gain  support  for  its  "reve- 
nue sharing  "  proposals  In  the  face  of 
this  Republican -financed  effort  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  citizen  and  community 
leader  alike  receive  information  on  all 
aspects  of  this  impKjrtant  issue 

Recently  a  delegation  of  Republican 
Members  of  Congre.ss  representing  the 
Nixon  administration  vasited  my  home 
State  of  Utah  They  spoke  only  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  proposals  I  believe 
the  whole  sLorj-  must  be  told  if  we  are  to 
have  the  best  possible  form  of  State-Fed- 
eral relationship 

The  State  of  Utah  could  in  fact,  lose 
money  a.s  a  result  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's "general  revenue  shanng"  pro- 
posals, according  to  estimates  compiled 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and 
sent  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Thase  figures  show  a  potential 
annual  loss  to  the  State  of  Utah  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  million  should  the  administra- 
tion'.'i  proposed  program  become  law 

■The  additional  revenue  sharing  mon- 
eys received  by  the  States  would  come 
from  a  general  fund  lo  be  created  and 
initially  consisting  of  $5  billion. 

But  creation  of  this  new  fund  will 
mean  that  many  cAtegoncal  grants  will 
be  ph9.sed  into  general  revenue  .sharing 
This  is  bad  news  for  Utah,  because  we 
receive  a  bigger  share  of  categorical 
grant  money  than  we  will  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

Figures  for  fiscal  1969  show  that  the 
State  received  0  68  percent  of  all  Federal 
categorical  grants  in  aid.  But  under  the 
Nixon  plan.  Utah  will  receive  only  0.57 
percent  of  general  revenue  sharing  fimds. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  Utah  to 
continue  ■with  the  categoncal  grant  pro- 
gram than  in  some  new  program  where 
our  proportionate  share  will  be  demin- 
Ished.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
revenue  sharing,  but  the  formula  cur- 
rently proposed  is  not  beneficial  to  Utah. 

Moreover,  while  publicly  extolling  the 
virtues  of  revenue  sharing,  the  President 
has  been  quietly  impounding  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  Hearings 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  reveal  that  the 
administration  has  prevented  the  release 
of  over  $12  billion  in  this  fiscal  year  In 
my  home  State  of  Utah  more  than  $70 
million  has  been  withheld  for  expendi- 
ture. 

This  impounding  of  funds  is  a  last 
ditch  effort  by  the  Nixon  administration 
to  reduce  its  growing  budget  deficit.  This 
action  has  impaired  the  recovery  of  local 
economies  including  that  of  my  home 
State  by  drying  up  fimds  which  provide 
jobs  and  stimulate  economic  expansion. 


THE     NO-WIN     CONFLICT 
VIETNAM 


IN 


Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Saturday, 
June  26,  contains  an  editorial  column  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  on  the  agony  and  the 
shame  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


It  is  a  sad  chronicle  of  this  no- win 
conflict  and  of  the  men  we  have  sent  over 
there  to  fight  in  a  war  that  has  had  no 
glory,  no  prospect  of  victory,  and  that 
has  given  the  United  States  nothmg  to 
show  for  all  the  loss  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Jones  touches  a  sore  nerve  m  this 
column.  He  refiects  the  frustration  and 
bitterness  that  I  believe  an  overwhelm- 
ing major  of  the  Amencan  people  feel. 

I  bring  the  column  to  the  attention 
ot  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arucle 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OvTR   Dboopinc    Colors    :n    Vhtnam 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

They're  coming  back  home.  now.  No  bands. 
No  cheering  crowds  No  confetti  No  speeches. 
The  most  unhonored  combat  .Army  In  Amer- 
ican history  is  simply  coming  home. 

The  armies  of  1918  and  1»45  refarned  with 
snap  and  pride,  boastf-jlness  and  a  sense  of 
great  things  done — done  hopefully  Jor  all 
time  These  small  groups  you  see  at  the  air- 
ports—  half  apologetic,  half  ashamed — mast 
be  more  lilce  the  weary  Confederates  who 
wore  rags  and  went  bacK  to  ruins 

I  remember  them  m  a  happier  and  more 
hopeful  hour  There  was  the  old  elan  when 
I  rode  with  them  on  night  patrol  down  the 
Bassac  River,  and  skuiimed  the  paddles  in 
the  helicopters  and  interviewed  the  kids 
sweeping  the  Jungle  trails  above  Plelku.  and 
watched  the  Jets  roar  from  the  carrier  decks 
off  Hainan  Lsland  These  were  as  good  fight- 
ers as  America  had  ever  seen. 

For  those  were  days  when  they  thought 
we  Intended  to  win  They  really  did  The 
enormity  of  allowing  a  600-mlle  open  flank 
from  which  the  enemy  could  sally  forth  at 
their  convenience  and  retire  to  whenever 
they  were  bloodied  hadn't  yet  dawned  on 
them 

Only  the  prospect  of  victory  makes  war 
tolerable — only  the  promise  of  glorious  dawn 
beyond  the  dark  night  of  agony  and  danger. 
But  Vietnam  w.is  a  meat  grinder.  Vietnam 
was  endless 

Maybe  the  root  of  trouble  was  the  atom 
bomb  If  Adolf  Hitler  or  Joseph  Stalin  had 
gotten  to  It  first,  a  frightened  world  would 
have  knuckled  under  to  the  most  ruthless 
blackmail 

But  we  got  it  first.  We  were  awed  and  a 
little  guilty  at  Its  terrible  power.  So  Harry 
Truman  fired  Do'uglas  MacArthur  for  want- 
ing lo  carry  the  Korean  war  across  the  Yalu. 

Truman  feared  a  widened  conflict  leading 
to  a  nuclear  hell  Per  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  America  fought  a  no-wln  war  and 
look  the  insults  and  humJllaiions  at  Pan- 
munjom. 

We  should  never  have  made  that  mistake 
twice.  But  we  did  We  bowed  lo  the  Nervous 
Nellies  In  the  United  Nations  who  main- 
tained the  stubborn  fiction  that  Laos  and 
Cambodia  were  neutral,  even  though  the  en- 
emy operated  in  them  at  his  pleasure 

So  the  meat  grinder  was  set  up  and  gradu- 
ally morale  crumbled  among  soldiers  who  saw 
no  victory,  only  the  number  of  monttis  or 
weeks   before    they   could   go   home 

In  the  meantime,  the  home  front  crum- 
bled even  faster  To  lose  a  son  In  combat  Is 
s&d  enough,  but  to  lose  a  son  In  apparently 
purposelss  combat  invites  white-hot  anger. 

The  doves  t>egan  to  be  vocal  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  said,  "All  is  lost — let's  quit." 
Every  Marxist  organization  insisted  that  we 
leave  the  field  to  the  Communists  College 
seniors  began  sho"wing  up  at  commencement 
with  peace  symbols  on  their  mortarboards. 

"Concerned"  preachers  and  professors  set 
up   shop    as    "draft    counselors' — and    guess 
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wb*t  tbe  counsel  usu*ll7  was?  Church 
heAdquAiters  begtui  scadlng  bundles  to  the 
bugouts  who  hsd  fled  to  Canada. 

Then  an  unprecedented  thing  began  to 
happen.  Among  "intellectuals"  the  enemy 
began  to  be  popular  Forgotten  were  the 
bordea  who  streamed  south  when  the  Reds 
took  over  North  Vietnam  Forgotten  were 
the  Viet  Cong's  systematic  swa  sal  nations  of 
the  village  chiefs,  the  gutted  and  r«ped  vil- 
lages. Forgotten  was  Hanoi's  cynical  con- 
tempt for  the  Oeneva  convention  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoners 

No.  the  fable  was  peddled  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  straining  to  join  their  Rea 
Brothers,  and  that  only  cruel  American  mili- 
tarists were  preventing  the  reunion  At  the 
pot-rock  bashes  enemy  flags  are  waved  and 
American  flags  carried  upelde  down. 

So  the  boys  are  coming  home.  Many  of 
them  are  hooked  on  the  hardest  drugs.  Mili- 
tary discipline  is  shot  Barracks  have  erupted 
In  race  struggles.  Insubordination  is  com- 
mon, and  the  murder  of  ofDcers  Is  no  longer 
rare. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Communist  w<orld 
has  udnerstood  the  dimensions  of  our  de- 
bacle Russia  Is  building  warships  and  mla- 
siles  at  Che  fastest  pace  in  history,  while  all 
left-leaning  outfits  in  America  are  bawling 
that  we  must  dismantle  our  "military-Indus- 
trial complex"  and  give  the  money  to  Che 
poor. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  take  a  deep 
breath.  We  are  entering  a  period  of  mortal 
danger  There  is  no  point  In  maintaimng  a 
military  establishment  conditioned  to  lose. 
We  must  either  rebuild  It.  or  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  eventual  alternative  Is  sur- 
render. 

The  people  of  East  Germany.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary  and  Cuba  might  have  some- 
thing to  t«U  us: 

Democracy  must  win  all  the  time 

Communisna  only  has  to  win  once. 


THE  SALT  TALKS 


Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  we  have 
just  completed  the  process  of  providing 
the  manpower  we  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  Soon  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  equally  Important  and 
still  more  complex  task  of  providing  the 
weaponry  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
done  the  service  of  publishing  four  in- 
formative and  Intelligent  articles  on  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks — SALT. 
Three  of  the  articles  are  by  Mr  Robert 
L.  Hartley.  The  fourth  is  by  Mr.  Richard 
J  Levine  Both  men  are  members  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  distinguished 
Washington  bureau. 

The  articles  comprise  a  useful  Intro- 
duction to  the  grave  debates  that  wili 
taJte  place  in  this  session  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  ABM  system  So  that  all  Sen- 
ators can  profit  from  these  articles — 
which  were  published  on  June  11.  17,  21, 
and  25  respecUvely— I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

What   Does  Ritssia  Havx  n»  MufB' 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

Washington  —The  poor  souls  charged  with 
worT7lrLg  about  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  spent  a  breathless  year 
on  a  roller -coaster. 

Their  gpirlu  sagged  as  the  Soviets  buUt 
up  their  force  of  huge  and  dangerous  38-0 
mlseUes.  soared  when  88-«  deploymenu  sud- 


denly stopped,  plunged  when  satellite  pho- 
tographs showed  a  new  speckling  of  huge 
missile  silos  and  soared  again  when  President 
Nixon  and  the  Soviet  leaders  agreed  to  agree 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

The  record  Is  perhaps  a  caveat  against  the 
optimism  that  has  prevailed  since  the  Presi- 
dent's May  20  SALT  announcement.  More 
Importantly,  this  volatility  Is  a  sign  of  large 
things  in  the  balance.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
pregnant  moment  both  In  the  strategic  arms 
race  and  In  Soviet-American  relations  gen- 
erally 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets,  by 
building  m'ssiles  at  an  astounding  pace,  have 
for  the  flrit  time  overcome  the  36- year -old 
.American  superiority  aind  achieved  a  rough 
parity  In  strategic  weapons.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  been  pressing  boldly  into  the 
world  with  sharp  initiatives  In  the  Middle 
East  and  continuous  probes  elsewhere,  just 
when  the  United  States  has  been  pulling 
back  from  the  role  of  world  dominance  It 
assumed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

AN    ANSWCa    IN    JTn.T 

The  next  round  of  strategic  weapons  talks, 
to  resume  July  8  In  Helsinki,  should  an- 
swer the  weighty  question  of  whether  the 
Soviets  wUl  stop  their  missile  buUdup  with 
parity,  and  are  willing  to  sign  a  pact  giving 
up  any  notion  of  striking  for  a  superiority 
of  their  own 

The  answer  to  this  Immediate  strategic 
question  should  also  give  some  new  hints 
about  a  second  and  even  more  basic  one 
What  kind  of  people  are  the  Russians  any- 
way'' Are  they  a  dynamic  and  confident  new 
nation  bidding  to  supplant  a  fading  United 
States'*  Or  are  they  just  as  Insecure  as  the 
Americans  are.  and  Just  as  eager  to  calm  In- 
ternational tensions  to  deal  with  vexing 
problems  at  home'?  For  these  opposing  view- 
points still  stir  a  lively  debate  between  men 
who  have  spent  their  Uvea  studying  the 
Russians. 

Each  hill  and  valley  In  the  last  year's 
roller-coaster  ride  has  been  used  as  fresh 
evidence  In  the  debate,  and  there  should  be 
much  more  important  Indications  when  we 
learn  what  does  happen  at  Helsinki  and 
whether  the  Soviets  continue  their  rapid  mls- 
sUe  deployments.  That  Is  not  to  say  that 
all  of  the  questions  wUl  be  answered  even 
by  a  successful  arms  pact,  for  no  agreement 
now  In  sight  would  end  the  nuclear  arms 
:ompetltlon,  and  the  kind  of  arrangements 
most  likely  to  emerge  would  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  argument  here  at  home 

StlU,  the  May  30  joint  statement  does  point 
to  a  willingness  to  come  to  at  least  some 
agreement.  After  the  announcement.  White 
House  sources  stressed  that  the  basic  politi- 
cal decisions  had  been  made  on  both  sides, 
and  they  predicted  faster  progress  as  soon 
as  the  talks  resume  They  declined  to  go 
into  detail  on  the  type  of  pact  expected,  how- 
ever, except  to  point  to  the  Joint  announce, 
ment  Itself — that  negotiators  would  concen- 
trate on  limiting  defensive  weapons,  but  that 
■'together  with"  this  agreement  they  would 
take  'certain  measures"  limiting  offensive 
weapons  as  well 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  the  key  Is- 
sue In  the  strategic  balance  is  the  SS-9, 
which  can  carry  a  warhead  of  35  megatons, 
compared  to  1  to  3  megatons  for  the  U.S. 
Mlnuteman.  This  also  means  that  if  both 
eventually  were  equipped  with  multiple  war- 
heads, the  88-e  could  carry  many  times  more 
Thus  even  if  the  number  of  missile  launch- 
ers on  each  side  were  equal,  the  Soviets  could 
theoretically  achieve  a  considerable  advan- 
tage Tnis  would  be  especially  true  If  a  pact 
limited  defensive  missiles,  since  the  Ameri- 
can ABM  IS  designed  to  protect  the  Mlnute- 
jian  missiles  against  a  first  strike  by  a  mul- 
tiple-warhead SS-e 

Thus  American  negotiators  have  pressed 
for  a  separate  limit  on  SS-O  sized  launchers 
within  a  numerical  limit  on  total  missiles. 
informed  speculation  suggests,  however,  that 


a  pact  might  simply  limit  defensive  missiles 
and  total  offensive  land-based  launchers, 
with  the  8S-»  sub-limit  Usue  reeolved  by 
Uttle  more  than  a  unilateral  United  States 
declaration  that  It  would  consider  the  agree- 
ment undermined  if  the  Soviets  started  to 
replace  their  older  mlasliea  with  SS-tte  Those 
suspicious  of  the  Stiviets  are  likely  to  regard 
this  as  cool  comfort,  and  In  any  event  some 
strategic  specialists  are  gloomy  about  the 
long-range  implications  of  any  pact  that  lim- 
its defense  more  sharply  than  offense 

All  the  same  even  so  limited  an  agreement 
would  mean  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  ac- 
commodate American  views  at  least  to  some 
extent  In  particular  they  have  plausibly 
argued  that  European -baned  American  air- 
craft should  be  considered  strategic  weapuns 
because  they  could  reach  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  this  argument  would  not  be  reflected  in 
the  type  of  pact  now  In  sight  If  such  a  pact 
can  in  fact  be  consummated,  the  world  out- 
look would  be  quite  different  from  the  pros- 
pect If  no  pact  results  and  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  S8-0  force  at  the  rate 
they  have  maintained  over  the  past  several 
years. 

TRB  EXPXSTS     VIXW 

How  a  SALT  agreement  would  reflect  on 
Soviet  ambitions  In  the  world  can  perhaps 
best  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  views  of  Ameri- 
can experts  on  Russia  The  experts  come  up 
with  quite  a  range  of  ultimate  conclusions 
about  Soviet  motives,  even  though  they 
agree  on  most  of  the  underlying  particulars. 

Those  relatively  relaxed  about  the  Soviets 
nevertheless  agree,  for  example  that  there  Is 
a  tMislc  hostility  between  the  Soviet  system 
and  the  American  one  Those  uneasy  about 
the  Soviets  will  nevertheles.1  agree  that  the 
USSR  has  been  showing  a  new  Interest  In 
diplomatic  Initiatives,  especially  since  the 
34th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress  this 
spring  Since  then  the  Soviets  have  not  only 
agreed  to  the  Joint  SALT  announcement,  but 
have  expressed  new  interest  In  an  agreement 
on  Berlin  and  In  talks  about  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  Europe. 

The  experts  unlfonnly  agree  that  the  So- 
viets probably  have  not  reached  any  crisp 
decisions  about  either  their  strategic  posture 
or  their  exaot  global  aims  Suob  things  are 
decided  leas  by  coruiclous  decisions  than  by 
changing  moods  and  nuances  One  analyst  re- 
marks. "They  probably  have  scxne  problem 
articulating  to  themselves  what  their  role 
should  be  In  the  world  10  years  from  now  or 
15  years  from  noiw." 

Observers  also  agree  that  there  Is  a  com- 
plete consensus  among  Soviet  leaders  on  the 
need  for  at  least  parity  with  the  United  Sutes 
In  nuclear  weapons  They  agree  that  some 
Soviet  leaders  also  see  ptsychologloal  and  dip- 
lomatic advantages  in  nuclear  superiority 
that  woxild  tip  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Soviet  direction,  and  assume  that  other  So- 
viet leaders  are  more  Interested  In  concen- 
trating efforts  Instead  on  domestic  problem*. 

The  Soviet  economy  Ls  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  probiems.  It's  further  agreed. 
Economic  growth  seemed  to  be  recovering  in 
the  years  Immediately  after  the  Khrushchev 
overthrow,  but  has  run  Into  ne-w  trouble  since 
1968  The  growth  rate  In  the  industrial  sector 
sagged  to  7%  in  1968  from  8  1%  In  1968  and 
10%  In  1967,  for  example  In  1968  agricultural 
producUon  actually  declined  3%  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Over  the  long  run  the  Soviets  must  demon- 
strate that  their  economic  system  can  com- 
pete suoceasfully  with  Western  onee.  and  they 
must  also  somehirw  deaJ  with  rising  demands 
for  consumer  goods  Both  of  these  require- 
ments compete  for  resources  with  high  mili- 
tary spending,  and  this  creates  Important 
pressure  toward  constraining  nuclear  weap- 
ons 

There  is  also  a  long  Hat  of  other  problems 
that  the  Kremlin  might  conceivable  feel  more 
ccm/ortable  about  If  arms  competiuon  were 
restrained — the    Chinese    threat,    potentially 
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explosive  discontent  in  Eastern  Europe,  a 
technological  lag  behind  the  West,  dissent  by 
Russian  Intellectuals,  the  chance  of  Inducing 
Western  Europe  to  put  less  emphasis  on  de- 
fense These  Items  are  commonly  cited  by 
American  analysts,  but  no  one  seems  confi- 
dent about  their  weight  lu  the  Soviet  mind 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  may  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  SALT  pact  that  gives  them  some 
advantage  or  another,  such  as  curbing  nn 
American  technical  lead  In  ABMs  Or  the  So- 
viets may  merely  be  satisfied  with  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  them  equality  with  the  United 
States,  which  despite  rising  sentiment 
against  defense  expenditures  still  represents 
an  economy  twice  the  size  of  the  Soviet  one 
One  observer  notes.  "They  are  still  very  much 
impressed  by  the  American  production  line 
and  American  technology   " 

Where  the  experts  start  to  disagree  sharply 
is  on  the  weight  of  all  these  influences  rela- 
tive to  that  of  Oommunlst  ideology  and  Rus- 
sian nationalism  '  TTie  doctrinaire  nature  of 
Soviet  communism  bolls  out  of  every  pore,  " 
someone  tells  you  A  few  days  later  and  a  few 
floors  aw-ay.  someone  else  reports,  "I  don't 
think  they  think  about  us  In  Ideological 
terms  very  much." 

Mo»t  close  observers  agree  that  the  Ideolog- 
ical component  In  Soviet  thought  has  de- 
clined over  the  years,  but  a  typical  remark 
cites  "Strong  lingering  Ideological  Impulses." 
These  Impulses  may  even  be  on  the  upswing 
as  cultural  divisions  In  Western  nations  and 
Communl.st  gains  In  Chile  appear  to  make 
long-standing  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  dogma  once 
again  credible 

Still  other  observers  say  that  Communist 
Ideology  isn't  that  important,  that  with  or 
without  communism  the  Russians  are  start- 
ing a  phase  of  "great  power  dynamism  "  They 
are  coming  to  feel  they  have  a  right  to  throw 
their  weight  around  In  the  world,  and  are 
exhibiting  a  strong  streak  of  self-righteous- 
ness." Particularly  against  the  American 
mood  of  retirement,  such  feelings  are  likely 
to  lead  the  world  Into  difficult  times 

These  viewpoints  are  equally  diverse  when 
applied  to  SALT  and  the  May  20  agreement 
to  agree  One  exi>ert  believes  the  Soviets  have 
for  .sometime  been  trying  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  and  that  the  key  SALT 
movement  was  the  American  decision  to  al- 
low some  slight  separation  between  the  Is- 
sues of  defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 

Others  believe  that  the  Soviets  want  to 
guarantee  parity  with  the  US  and  save  a  few 
billions  to  invest  In  their  economy,  and  have 
accordingly  decided  to  negotiate  a  strategic 
arms  pact  so  long  as  they  aren't  forced  to 
make   any   really   important  concessions. 

MERELY  A      tOSMETlC"' 

Yet  another  observes  that  the  May  20  an- 
nouncement was  not  substantive  but  "cos- 
metic" Because  everyone  agreed  that  SALT 
couldn't  go  on  much  longer  without  some 
signs  of  progress,  the  two  sides  had  to  come 
out  of  the  latest  round  with  a  Uttle  some- 
thing. And  while  the  Soviet  pressures  toward 
agreement  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  talks,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  are  strong  enough  to  lead  to 
any  agreement  except  on  that  gives  them 
clear  advantages 

When  a  [>retty-much-agreed  set  of  facts 
produces  this  range  of  views  among  experts, 
the  poor  layman  can  be  excused  almost  any 
bewilderment  But  in  the  next  six  months  the 
confusion  may  start  to  clear  a  bit,  as  we  find 
out  what  actually  does  result  from  the  Hel- 
sinki talks,  and  as  we  learn  what  missiles  the 
Russians  test  to  put  In  that  latest  sprinkling 
of  holes. 

Even  then  we  will  by  no  means  have  all 
the  answers  of  course,  but  we  ought  to  know 
a  good  deal  more  than  we  do  now  not  only 
aboui.  the  strategic  outlook,  potentous 
enough  in  Itself,  but  about  such  questions  as 
the  Ideological  content  of  Soviet  thought,  the 
Ruaalan    ambition*    in    the    world    and    the 


shape  of  the  era  that  succeeds  that  of  Ameri- 
can di^ml  nance. 

Mr    Bartley.    a   member   of   the   Journal's 

Washington  bureau,  contributes  editorials 
and  other  commentary  This  Is  the  first  of 
four  articles  discussing  strategic  weapons 
and  the  US  -Soviet  arms  talks 

SALT  Agreement:   Genocide  Pact? 

(By  Robert  L,  Bartley) 
Washington  —With  good  luck  American 
and  Soviet  negotiators  will  agree  on  strategic 
arms  limitation  sometime  this  year,  writing 
the  doctrines  of  "mutual  deterrence"  and 
assured  destruction"  Into  a  formal  agree- 
ment Despite  the  general  Jubilation  that  will 
result,  some  experts  will  be  deeply  worried 
For  a  dissenting  school  of  strategic  thinkers 
believes  those  doctrines  add  up  to  a  "geno- 
cide pact  " 

The  phrase  comes  from  Pred  Charles  Ikle 
of  Rand  Corp  He  and  a  few  other  analysts, 
notably  Donald  G.  Brennan  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, are  deeply  suspicious  of  the  prevailing 
notion  of  deterring  war  by  Insuring  that  each 
of  two  competing  nations  can  utterly  destroy 
the  other  Above  all.  they  are  apF)alled  at  the 
milllonB  and  millions  of  Innocent  civilians 
who  would  be  killed  if  deterrence  somehow 
broke  down  and  war  did  start. 

The  doctrine  of  "assured  destruction  "  be- 
came the  bedrock  of  U.S  strategic  posture 
during  Robert  McNamaras  tenure  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  thinking  is  that  if  the 
US.  can  absorb  a  Russian  nuclear  strike  and 
still  retaliate  with  enough  power  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  society,  the  first  strike 
will  never  take  place.  When  each  power  can 
retaliate  to  obliterate  the  other,  the  theory 
continues,  the  result  is  a  "mutual  deterrence" 
that  makes  nuclear  war  unthinkable 

Mutual  deterrence  and  assured  destruction 
win  almost  certainly  provide  the  Intellectual 
foundation  for  any  arms  pact  that  may 
emerge  from  the  forthcoming  round  of  SALT 
at  Helsinki  The  recent  Joint  US  -Soviet  an- 
nouncement said  that  negotiators  would 
"concentrate"  on  limiting  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
siles, but  would  also  agree  on  "certain  meas- 
ures" to  restrict  offensive  missiles.  The  clear 
implication  Is  that  any  agreement  will  fol- 
low the  skssured  destruction  doctrine  in  limit- 
ing the  defense  more  sharply  than  the 
offense 

This  order  of  priorities  conforms  to  the  as- 
sured-destruction logic  because  it  would  in- 
sure that  neither  side  could  escape  destruc- 
tion if  a  nuclear  exchange  took  place,  thus 
building  the  maximum  "unthlnkabUity  "  into 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Opfxjnents  of  the 
doctrine  would  reverse  the  priorities,  limiting 
the  offense  more  sharply  than  the  defense  to 
Insure  that  any  exchange  woiild  produce 
fewer  deaths  This  difference.  In  fact,  has 
been  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  domestic  de- 
bate over  ABM  profxisals 

Ironically,  assured-destruction-type  deter- 
rence seems  likely  to  be  formsJized  interna- 
tionally Just  when  It's  losing  its  hallowed 
status  among  Western  strategic  thinkers 
Those  openly  attacking  it  are  few,  most 
analysts  continue  to  accept  it  for  want  of  a 
persuasive  alternative  But  among  Its  de- 
fenders, the  self-satisfaction  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  era  has  given  way  to  a  new  uneasi- 
ness. 

This  shows  in  President  Nixon's  1971  for- 
eign policy  message  which  contains  a  line 
saying  the  President  should  not  be  "limited  to 
the  Indiscriminate  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians  as  the  sole  possible  response  to 
challenges."  The  administration  has  found 
immense  difficulties  in  translating  this  desire 
for  flexibility  Into  specific  weapons  and  tac- 
tics. 

a  small  stxp 

The  Nixon  administration  concept  of  "suf- 
flclency."  however,  is  at  least  a  small  step 
away  from  sissured  destruction  In  the  hey- 
day of  the  latter   nuclaar-foroe   levels   were 


decided  by  a  computer  programmed  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  warhead*  necessary  to 
destroy  given  percentages  of  the  Soviet  pop- 
ulation and  production  capacity  While  "suf- 
ficiency" Is  a  less  clear-cut  concept,  it  seems 
to  mean  that  force  levels  and  similar  deci- 
sions are  ultimately  matters  for  political 
Judgment 

The  new  uneasiness  about  current  deter- 
rent postures  is  cropping  up  not  only  In  po- 
litical quarters  but  in  Intellectual  ones  The 
latest  annual  survey  by  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "deterrence  stUl  seemed  to  be 
an  overwhelmingly  powerful  force  at  the 
end  of  1970  "  But  it  also  noted,  "some  fear 
was  an  Inevitable  element  In  the  strategic 
balance,  if  only  because  the  concept  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  had  been  constructed  on  an 
assumption  of  reciprocal  rationality  which 
could  never  be  completely  guaranteed." 

This  Is  precisely  the  point  at  which  critics 
of  assured -destruction  deterrence  concen- 
trate their  attack.  Obvloiisly  mutual  deter- 
rence means  no  rational  man  would  deliber- 
ately start  a  war.  but  who  ever  said  war  is 
likely  to  be  started  by  the  deliberate  plan  of 
rational  men?  Yet  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ring rationally  planned  war.  the  current  nu- 
clear posture  insures  that  war  starting  from 
any  cause  will  automatically  result  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  majority  of  the  population  In 
both  the  U.S    and  the  Sor.et  Union 

Rationality  has  in  fact  played  scant  part 
in  most  past  wars  to  Judge  by  the  evidence 
assembled  by  Rand's  Dr  Ikle  (pronovinced 
E-Clay)  in  his  new  book,  "Every  War  Must 
End"  (Columbia  University  Press)  In  trac- 
ing how  wars  in  this  century  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  he  finds  that  those  who 
started  them  have  not  even  thought  about 
the  problems  of  ending  them 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 
for  example,  their  government  had  made  no 
effort  to  think  through  how  such  a  war  would 
"oltimately  end  World  War  I  started  though 
no  one  wanted  it  Once  wars  are  actually 
under  way,  he  finds,  they  grow  ever  more 
resistant  to  rationality  tending  to  continue 
beyond  any  logical  purpose  because  of  In- 
ternal political  developments  In  the  warring 
nations. 

If  history  Is  a  guide,  nuclear  war  too. 
would  be  most  likely  to  start  in  some  less- 
than-rational  fashion  Dr  Ikle  conceives  of  a 
number  of  circumstances  in  which  deterrence 
might  be  of  little  help  an  accidental  missile 
launch,  a  non-nuclear  war  that  escalates  be- 
ciuse  of  the  powerful  p>olitlcai  forces  war  en- 
genders, the  advent  of  national  leaders  whose 
philosophy  includes,  as  Mtissolini's  did,  living 
dangerously 

There  Is  even  a  jxissibility  that  leculers  on 
one  side  might  come  to  believe  that  the  other 
would  not  in  fact  launch  a  retaliatory  strike. 
However  rational  the  threat  of  retaliation  is, 
actually  carrying  it  out  when  the  threat  has 
failed  is  a  separate  question  What  If  an  ene- 
my's £l]-st  strike  has  hit  your  military  instal- 
lations, and  the  enemy  retained  further  mis- 
siles that  could  strike  your  cities''  Would  you 
then  klU  his  civilians? 

EUECANT     axrt     nLAGHX     LOGIC 

The  point  is  not  that  nuclear  war  will  come 
this  way  or  that  way.  but  that  the  logic  of 
mutuai  deterrence  is  elegant  but  fragile.  TO 
work  it  must  persist  forever,  but  it  is  too 
clean,  too  logical,  too  pristine  Dr  Ikle  says. 
We  have  this  rational  structure  that  must 
survive  decade  after  decade  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive decade  after  decade,  thats  my  main 
theme" 

The  alternative  to  assured -destruction  de- 
terrence would  be  negotlaung  armaments 
postures  that  limit  offense  and  encourage 
defense.  Dr  Brennan  says  "The  SALT  con- 
text is  a  ready-made  opportunity  to  make  a 
dramatic  difference."  providing  the  talks  are 
aimed  at  an  agreement  reducing  offensive 
forces  and  allowing  defensive  build-ups  on 
both  tides.  In  the  absence  of  an  arms  agre*- 
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m«nt,  he  has  elaborated  a  unilateral  posUire 
of  mamtainlng  general  parity  while  spend- 
ing a  greater  proportion  ot  money  on  defense. 
Whether  an  alternative  can  work  In  prac- 
tice as  wrtl  ae  theory  depends  however  on 
the  technical  fea<abillty  of  mlasUe  defense. 
Moet  experts  igT*e  that  a  well-designed  sys- 
tem could  be  uaefui  m  defending  hard  tar- 
gets like  missile  slJoe,  but  defense  of  the 
civilian  population  Is  quite  another  matter 
Dr  Brennan  believes  that  If  offensive 
forces  were  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  600 
Mlnutemen.  a  130  btlUon  missile  defense 
around  the  top  50  cities  could  save  perhape 
46  of  them  The  prospect  of  losing  five  cities, 
he  adds,  would  still  deter  any  rational  leader 
Over  time  he  has  been  considerably  more 
optimistic  about  defense  than  other  plan- 
ners, however  and  In  any  event  negotiating  a 
600-miSBlle  offensive  limit  would  requli* 
astounding  political  feats. 

Still  there  Is  always  the  cbance  that  a 
highly  effective  defense  can  be  developed 
eventually;  even  a  less  effective  one  would 
still  save  some  lives,  and  you  have  to  start 
somewhere  The  present  technlc*!  problems 
are  little  reason.  Dr  lile  notee,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  "closing  the  door  on  defense  That  may 
be  a  door  we  want  to  go  through  '  Yet  the 
thrust  of  arms  talks  so  far  seems  to  be  sharp 
limits  on  defense  in  the  pursuit  of  assured 
destruction  I>r  Brennan  remarks.  "People 
are  not  basically  Interested  in  getting  out 
from  under  this." 

Proponents  of  assured  destruction.  Indeed, 
argue  that  mlssUe  defense  starts  to  make  nu- 
clear war  once  again  thinkable  A  power 
knowing  it  had  some  protection  against  retal- 
iation might  consider  launching  a  surprise 
first  strike,  says  Herbert  ScovlUe,  Jr.,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  CIA  and  now  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Federation  of  American  Sclen- 
tUts.  "Without  an  ABM  It's  crystal  clear, 
you've  got  to  be  bloody  Irrational  to  start 
anything." 

HOW  tuunoNaL? 

If  any  leader  is  completely  irrational.  Dr. 
ScovUle  coDtlnues.  the  whole  situation  is 
hopeless  anyway  He  agrees  that  assured-de- 
struction deterrence  is  "psychologically  not 
the  most  satisfying  kind  of  situation  "  But  he 
thinks  the  cataclysmic  effects  of  nuclear  war 
wUl  make  a  sharp  difference  in  the  minds  of 
national  leaders,  "even  if  they're  not  rational 
they're  not  that  Irrational." 

This  la  a  plausible  line  of  argument,  and 
Its  impact  on  American  strategic  thinking  has 
been  a  powerful  force  toward  an  arms  agree- 
ment stressing  llmlu  on  defense  Also,  the  So- 
viets currently  want  to  limit  defense,  and  In 
fact  had  been  proposing  a  defensive-only 
pact,  a  curious  stance  In  light  of  their  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  defense  Many  American 
analysts  and  poiltlcians  had  been  urging  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soviet  proposal 

Given  the  political  practicalities.  Ameri- 
can negotiators  have  reason  to  feel  they  did 
pretty  well  In  maintaining  any  offensive  lim- 
its at  all  in  the  joint  announcement  The  ad- 
ministration has  to  consider,  for  example. 
that  even  a  limited  ABM  only  barely  passed 
Congress.  Given  both  this  background  and 
the  Soviet  position,  it's  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  American  government  could  insist  on 
limiting  offense  and  expanding  defense  the 
way  critics  of  assured  destruction  would  like. 
One  close  observer  remarks.  "If  that's  the  way 
you're  goUig  to  do  it  you  may  as  well  forget 
about  SALT  agreements  at  present  ' 

Any  reasonable  SALT  agreement  would  be 
a  hopeful  political  sign.  In  the  sense  of  sug- 
gesting a  willingness  of  both  the  CS  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  work  together  at  least  to 
some  extent  on  strategic  problems  Pr>r  the 
UB  to  suddenly  reverse  its  negotiating  posi- 
tion after  all  that  has  already  gone  by  could 
have  quite  disturbing  Implications  In  Inter- 
oatlonai  politics. 

Even  so,  the  critics  of  assured  destruction 
would  rather  have  no  pact  than  the  wrong 
one,  preferring  to  wait  and  hope  that  the 
Sovieu  would  work  their  way  back  to  their 


old  position  that  limits  should  apply  to  of- 
fense but  not  defense  And  whatever  the 
practicalities,  the  critics  do  raise  highly  dis- 
turbing questions  about  accepting  assured 
destruction  deterrence  as  a  permanent  doc- 
trine 

When  you  look  at  the  public  Images  the 
two  sides  of  the  strategic  debate  have  ac- 
quired. In  fact,  the  questions  turn  downright 
eerie.  How  Is  It  that  anyone  who  wants  an 
ABM  to  save  civilian  lives  Is  seen  as  some- 
thing close  to  a  warmonger?  How  is  It  that 
one  enrolls  in  the  legions  of  peace,  and  stands 
up  against  the  Dr.  Strangeloves.  by  backing 
assured  destruction  and  Its  threat  of  geno- 
cide? 

These  are  the  political  practicalities  that 
go  far  to  determine  what  kind  of  SALT  agree- 
ment we  will  negotiate,  given  a  rare  chance 
to  do  so.  Unless  the  world  has  In  fact  reached 
the  point  where  the  only  sanity  is  madness, 
there  simply  must  be  something  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  our  national  thinking.  And 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  SALT,  the  need 
to  clarify  that  thinking  will  persist. 

A  good  start  would  be  to  recognize  that  If 
the  Impending  SALT  agreement  does  come  to 
pass.  Its  f  hort-run  political  implications  may 
very  well  give  reason  for  Jubilation,  but  its 
long-term  strategic  Implications  raise  a  hard 
question.  To  wit.  for  how  long  do  we  really 
want  to  stake  the  destruction  of  the  world's 
two  greatest  nations  on  a  bet  that  the 
elegant  logic  of  assured  destruction  will  prove 
more  durable  than  the  suggestions  of  history? 

Mr  Bartley,  a  member  of  the  Journal's 
Washington  bureau,  contributes  editorials 
and  other  commentary  This  is  the  second  of 
four  articles  discussing  strategic  weapons  and 
the  U.S, -Soviet  arms  talks. 

How  Mt7CH  MoNST  Wnx  SALT  Saw? 
(By  Richard  J  Levlne) 

WasHrNCTON. — The  recent  U,S.-8ovlet  an- 
nouncement of  progress  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  or  SALT,  has  prompted 
considerable  optimism  and  discussion.  But 
one  harsh  possibility  has  generally  escaped 
public  notice  An  initial  agreement  slowing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  would  shrink  the  Pen- 
tagon's budget  requests  very  little,  if  at  all. 

If  as  Is  widely  anticipated  here,  a  SALT 
agreement  does  emerge  later  this  year,  con- 
gressional critics  will  certainly  cite  It  as  sup- 
port for  their  argument  that  the  defense 
budget  be  cut  so  that  domestic  spending  may 
increase  But  many  Pentagon  planners,  even 
now.  disagree  with  that  prospect  And  signifi- 
cantly, a  recent  analysis  of  the  military  budg- 
et by  a  prestigious  Independent  research  or- 
ganisation notes  that  any  Immediate  savings 
from  SALT  are  likely  to  l>e  slim. 

Though  there  haven't  been  any  Pentagon 
pronouncements  on  the  likely  budget  Impli- 
cations of  SALT  defense  officials  caution 
privately  against  expectations  of  "dramatic" 
cutbacks  In  defense  spending  The  most  prob- 
able result  of  a  SALT  accord,  they  stress. 
would  be  avddance  of  major  Increases  In 
future  budgets.  A  damper  on  some  phases  of 
the  arms  race,  they  say.  could  allow  them  to 
safely  slow  development  programs  for  such 
new  strategic  weapons  as  the  Bl  bomber  and 
the  Undersea  Long-range  Missile  System, 
known  as  ULMS.  a  new  mlssUe-flrlng  sub- 
nuulne 

ANaLTziNG  na  Buijorr 

Much  the  same  points  are  made  In  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  President  Nixon's  new  budg- 
et "Setting  National  Priorities  The  1972 
Budget,"  written  by  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  L  Schultee  and  three  other  staff 
members  of  the  Brookings  Institution 

""The  possibility  of  a  decline  In  the  strategic 
budget  looms  dim.  '  the  study  found  "A 
SALT  agreement  of  the  type  that  now  seems 
most  likely  wouldn't  have  much  effect  In 
reducing  US  strategic  spending  over  the  next 
three   or   four    years  but   an    agreement 

could  keep  the  (strategic)   budget  from  rls- 
ing  much  above  (the  current  leva!)." 


TTie  reason  the  budget  for  strategic  forces 
(bombers,  land-based  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines. 
bccQber  and  missile  defenses  i  mls^ht  not 
shrink  much  lies  In  the  probable  shape  at 
any  Initial  arms  pact  hammered  out  when 
negotiators  resume  in  Helsinki  next  month 
Moreover  even  If  strategic  spending  de- 
creased, the  impact  on  the  overall  Pentagon 
budget  wouldnt  be  as  great  as  La  generally 
assumed  "Our  big  a^eu  aren't  in  the  stra- 
tegic area  any  more.'  explains  a  Pentagon 
ofllclaJ     "They're  in  people  " 

Indeed,  .strategic  forces  consume  a  rela- 
Uvely  small  portion  of  the  i79  2  billion  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1972.  which  starts 
July  1  The  Pentagon  estimates  their  direct 
cost  at  •7.6   billion. 

When  such  Indirect  costs  as  research  and 
development,  training,  administration.  Intel- 
ligence supply  and  maintenance  are  in- 
cluded, the  Brookings  Study  figures,  the  total 
cost  gijes  to  »19  7  billion  fltlil  only  about 
25%  of  the  budget  Moreover,  the  Brookings 
analysis  concludes  that  nxany  of  these  In- 
direct costs  "would  change  very  little  In  re- 
sponse to  changee  In  either  the  number  of 
strategic  systems  cr  their  c<)mp<j8ltlon" 

By  contrast,  the  direct  cost  of  general- 
purpose,  or  conventional,  forces  is  estimated 
at  •24.3  billion  fi  r  the  comlu?  fiscal  year 
This  Is  up  almost  •a  billion  from  eight  years 
ago.  when  the  force  was  slightly  larger,  main- 
ly because  of  pay  raises  and  Inflation  In  fact, 
one  of  the  Pentagon's  meet  pressing  problems 
is  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary manpower  Today,  personnel  costs  make 
up  52%  of  the  defense  budget,  oocnpared  with 
34%  In  1964.  aiid  they  are  expected  to  climb 
to  more  than  60%   by  the  mid-1970s 

In  a  sense,  defense  ofHclals  feel  they  twe 
caught  In  a  vicious  circle  With  manpcrwer 
costs  escalating,  they  keep  searching  for  ways 
to  cut  manpower,  by  mld-1973,  the  armed 
forces  will  probably  be  down  to  23  million 
men  from  2  8  million  today  and  3  5  million 
at  the  Vietnam  war  peak  But  If  this  smaller 
force  Is  to  be  effective,  defense  planners 
Insist.  It  must  pack  a  bigger  punch  There- 
fore, they  must  request  expensive  moderni- 
zation of  planes,  tanks,  tactical  nilssllee  and 
ships. 

Kven  with  an  arms  accord,  many  Pentagon 
officials  anticipate  rising  defense  budgets  In 
the  decade  ahead,  as  payrolls  go  up  to  at- 
tract and  hold  volunteers  and  as  increasing- 
ly complicated  and  exf>enslve  weapons  are 
built.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  has 
Indicated  that  the  Pentagon  would  be  doing 
well  to  hold  lis  budget  to  a  fixed  percentage 
(about  7  percent)  of  a  rising  Qross  National 
Product 

A  key  point  about  SALT  Is  that  any  Initial 
accord  surely  won't  ban  "qualitative"  Im- 
provements and  the  subetltutlon  of  more 
modem  weapons  systems  In  the  US  and 
Soviet  arsenals  Indications  here  are  that 
the  best  that  can  be  expected  Is  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  defensive  missiles  In  rival 
antlballlstic  missile  systems  or  ABMs.  and 
on  the  number  of  offensive  land-based  mis- 
siles. It  Is  unclear  whether  a  first  step  agree- 
ment would  place  limits  on  strategic  bombers 
and  submarine-launched  missiles,  these  are 
questions  the  negotiators  will  perhape  leave 
for  later  Thus,  under  an  Initial  agreement 
the  arms  race  would  continue- -though  at  a 
somewhat  slo?wr  pace — as  the  suspicious  su- 
perpowers upgraded  the  quality  of  their 
weaponry. 

Still,  a  limit  on  ABMs  would  produce  some 
real  savings  TTie  current  four-site  .Safeguard 
system  for  which  the  administration  has  re- 
quested approval  and  partial  funding  would 
cost  ^7  I  billion,  and  the  full  la-slte  system 
currently  oarrles  a  tu  8  billion  price  tag. 
But  when  one  attempts  to  measure  the  im- 
F>act  of  a  SALT  agreement  on  the  rest  of  the 
strategic  budget    things  get  a  bit  fuzzy. 

IMCtUtxamD      INTTtLl-IGXNCTC      SPINDINO? 

Indeed  the  Brookings  Institution  study 
predicts  that  in  the  event  of  an  arms  pact, 
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"the  U.S,  probably  would  Increase  spending 
on  Intelligence  collection  and  research  and 
(levelopment  as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  cheat- 
ing or  a  possible  breakdown  of  the  agree- 
ment." A  SALT  accord,  the  study  somberly 
notee.  "could  be  as  much  an  argximent  for 
spending  on  permitted  activities  as  an  argu- 
ment against  such  spending,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  technical  problems  thst  arose  as 
well  as  on  the  overall  state  of  East-West 
relations." 

Pentagon  observers  believe  it's  likely  that 
development  work  would  go  forward  on  such 
programs  as  advanced  warheads  for  ICBMs 
and  a  new  ABM  defense  that  features  more 
numerous  radars,  as  well  as  on  the  Bl  and 
ULMS  submarine.  Purthernu>re.  It's  expected 
that  new  strategic  weapons  Just  beginning  to 
enter  the  operational  inventory  vrould  con- 
tinue to  be  added  to  it. 

In  the  latter  category  are  the  fearsome 
multiple  independently  targetable  warheads 
known  as  MIRVs.  The  U.8  Is  In  the  midst  of 
equipping  some  600  of  Its  1,000  land-based 
Mlnuteman  missiles  and  31  of  the  41  Polaris 
subs  with  MIRVs.  The  two  conversion  pro- 
grams win  cost  almost  913  billion,  and  since 
the  Russians  are  building  an  MIRV  capabil- 
ity there  Is  little  chance  that  the  U.8.  pro- 
grams will  be  halted 

Tlie  futures  of  the  Bl  and  the  ULMS,  In 
much  earlier  stages  than  MIRV,  are  a  little 
more  difficult  to  devlne 

The  Air  Force  is  pressing  hard  for  a  fleet 
of  some  300  Bl  bombers,  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  tlO.S  billion,  as  a  badly  needed 
replacement  for  the  aging  352  fleet  But  this 
program  has  a  host  of  critics  In  and  out  of 
Congress  who  think  It  folly  to  build  a  new 
bomber  In  an  age  of  sophisticated  missiles. 
And  the  administration  has  loosely  linked  a 
decision  on  whether  to  produce  the  Bl  to  the 
outcome  of  the  SALT  talks 

For  now.  the  bomber  project  Is  drawing 
most  of  Its  strength  from  the  administra- 
tion's continuing  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing three  separate  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems— landb«Aed  missiles,  bombers  and  mis- 
sile submarines.  In  his  foreign  policy  report 
earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  reiterated 
the  familiar  rationale  for  this  "triad"  con- 
cept, asserting  that  It  "provides  Insurance 
against  surprise  enemy  technological  break- 
throughs or  unforeseen  operational  failures 
and  complicates  the  task  of  planning  attacks 
on  us," 

An  initial  SALT  pact.  Pentagon  Insiders 
ooncede.  could  slow  development  of  the 
LT^MS  submarine — p>otentlally  the  most 
costly  procurement  program  In  Pentagon 
history — but  there  are  few  experts  who  be- 
lieve It  won't  be  built  eventually 

Navy  officers  Indicate  that  Polaris  sub- 
marine hulls  have  a  safe  and  useful  life  of 
25  to  30  years.  And  they  view  ULMS,  which 
would  be  able  to  hurl  missiles  at  least  5.000 
miles,  as  a  necessary  and  logical  replacement 
for  Polaris  Like  Polaris,  the  giant  ULMS  sub- 
marines wUl  be  virtually  Impossible  to  de- 
tect and  destroy — an  Invulnerability  that 
bombers  and  land-based  missiles  clearly  lack 

Pehaps  most  significant  for  the  fate  of 
ULMS.  however.  Is  the  program's  strong 
backing  In  Congress,  especially  among  dovish 
lawmakers  who  favor  moving  the  nation's 
entire  nuclear  deterrent  to  sea.  Even  at  •IS 
billion  or  more,  they  believe  ULMS  would 
save  money  If  the  Pentagon  could  be  con- 
vinced to  abandon  the  land-baaed  missile 
and  botnber  In  favor  of  a  "blue  water" 
strategy. 

There  are  of  course  many  defense  crltlce. 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  who  advocate  deep 
cutbacks  in  Pentagon  budgets  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of   the  SALT  negotiations. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  position  of  the 
National  Urban  Coalition,  which  Is  dedicated 
to  revitalizing  the  nation's  cities.  It  recently 
published  a  lengthy  paper  on  military  spend- 
ing as  part  of  its  proposed  "oounterbudget" 
for  the  federal  government  The  report,  writ- 
ten by  former  Pentagon  employe  Robert  8. 


Benson,  argues  that  the  •T.a  billion  strategic 
budget  for  fiscal  1972  could  be  cut  to  $6J 
bUUon  and  to  •SI  billion  by  fiscal  1076. 

No  matter  wb*t  happens  at  SALT,  the  co- 
alition believes  the  Pentagon  should,  among 
other  things,  scrap  Its  54  land-baaed  Titan 
missiles,  halt  Immediately  efforts  to  put  IdRV 
warheads  on  Mlnuteman.  stop  "altogether" 
the  Safeguard  ABM  program  and  phaae  out 
by  the  middle  of  1973  two-thirds  of  the 
bomber  force. 

"The  foundation  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rence In  the  I970e  should  be  a  Polaris-Poee- 
idon  fleet."  the  coalition  asserts.  Along  this 
line.  It  recommends  heavy  funding  for  ULMS 
development  but  delay  of  a  production  de- 
cision until  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  making  significant  strides  In  antisubma- 
rine warfare  techniques. 

A   PKNTAOON   AaCUKXNT 

Such  radical  surgery  on  the  strategic 
forces,  the  Pentagon  would  argue,  amounts 
to  unilateral  disarmament  that  oould  dan- 
gerously weaken  national  security  And  even 
in  the  current  antlmllltary  atmosphere  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
program  seems  likely  to  attract  scant  support 

Nevertheleas.  the  Pentagon  might  And  it  a 
txt  difficult  to  convince  Oongress,  in  the 
warm  afterglow  of  a  SALT  pact,  that  the 
defense  budget  shouldn't  shrink  a  little — if 
only  to  symbolize  t^e  "new  era"  devoted  to 
the  "works  of  peace"  of  which  President 
Nixon  has  qx>ken. 

But  It's  a  good  bet  that  the  Pentagon, 
which  never  seems  to  have  quite  enough 
money  for  men  or  machines,  would  try.  And 
given  the  arithmetic  and  structure  of  the 
defense  budget,  the  Pentagon  might  well 
succeed. 

Mr  Levlne,  a  member  of  the  Journal's 
Washington  bureau,  covers  military  affairs. 
Tills  is  the  third  of  four  articles  dlBCuasing 
strategic  weapons  and  the  U.S. -Soviet  arms 
talks. 


The  Pkktagon's  Debt  to  Kakl  Mabx 
(By  Robert  L   BarUey) 

Washincton. — The  biggest  strategic  prob- 
lem facing  American  defense  planners  is  not 
any  nUsslle  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
the  cultural  crisis  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  lmp>ortant  effects  of  a  Soviet- 
American  arms  agreement,  in  fact,  would  be 
to  give  the  Pentagon  a  respite  from  Interna- 
tional problems  while  it  attends  to  domestic 
ones. 

In  terms  of  productive  capacity  or  mili- 
tary technology,  after  all.  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  VS. 
to  defend  Itself  against  any  Soviet  threat.  Any 
question  about  keeping  pace  with  Russian 
military  advances  Is  not  a  question  of  capa- 
bility but  of  national  will.  And  those  charged 
with  defending  the  nation  have  reason  to 
worry  about  maintaining  the  popular  and  po- 
litical support  vital  to  that  task,  given  deep 
disenchantment  over  Vlenam.  spreading 
antl-miUtary  sentiment,  new  Inward-tumlng 
tendencies  among  youth  and  faltering  mili- 
tary   support   In   Congress 

In  the  eyes  of  many  analysts,  ntoreovw. 
the  greatest  current  danger  to  world  peace  is 
that  these  trends  will  lead  Soviet  planners 
into  risky  adventures  because  they  underestl- 
;nate  American  will  and  resolve  A  willing- 
ness to  reach  a  SALT  agreement  and  to  slow 
missile  deployments.  If  It  proves  bona-flde  on 
the  Soviet  side,  would  suggest  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  making  no  such  mistake.  And  at 
least  In  strategic  arms,  the  Pentagon's  prob- 
lems at  home  haven't  led  the  Russians  to 
grab  for  any  dramatic  advantage. 

posT-vrrrNAM  pkoblxms 

"When  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  lAlrd 
started  to  talk  about  Soviet  strategic  ad- 
vances this  spring,  he  wanted  to  refocus  na- 
tional attention  on  defense  problems  that 
would  persist  after  Vietnam  In  particular, 
what  results  would  flow  now  that  the  Soviets 


had    achieved   a    rough    p>anty    in    strategic 
weapons? 

"We've  lost  the  cushion  for  safety  in  terms 
of  hardware:  the  margin  of  error  is  very 
small.  So  we  need  to  build  a  cushion  of  sup- 
port in  the  public  and  Congreaa.  "  says  one 
Pentagon  official  who  reflects  the  secretary  "e 
views.  "With  all  the  flack  we've  been  getting 
it  looks  like  an  impossible  task.  "  he  adds.  For 
now  the  hope  is  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
suppkort,  and  then  some  time,  "probably  not 
this   year,"  start  to  rebuild  It, 

It's  easy  enough  to  be  cynical  about  the 
Pentagon's  desire  for  cxingresalonal  and  pub- 
lic support,  of  course.  Whole  television  pro- 
grams have  been  8p>ent  Ulustratlng  the  ]x>wer 
of  Its  propaganda  machine  (which  Is  a  sure 
sign  the  machine's  no  longer  very  powerful) 
But  theoretical  military  writers  do  not  take 
lightly  either  the  matter  of  national  will  or 
the  current  cultural  trends  in  the  UB, 

In  fact,  a  brllJlant  paper  on  precisely  this 
subject  has  been  written  for  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London  by  Klaus  Knorr, 
director  of  the  Princeton  Center  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  He  writes.  Men  and  arms 
count  only  If  there  is  a  determination  to  com- 
mit them.  Domestic  support  Is  a  "vital  pre- 
requisite of  such  resolve"  And  there  is  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  current  social  trends 
will  "finish  off,  or  at  least  greatly  subdue,  the 
United  States  as  a  military  power  capable  of 
acting  with  determination  in  making  her 
weight  felt  beyond  her  boundaries. " 

Dr,  Knorr  argues  that  affluence  makes  citi- 
zens "Inward-tumlng"  and  thus  undermines 
the  primacy  of  foreign  policy,  that  continuing 
democratization  undemUnes  the  traditional 
function  of  elites  In  mobilizing  public  goods 
for  purposes  like  defense,  that  the  American 
intelligentsia  questions  and  undermines  all 
forms  of  authority  without  assuming  real 
responsibility  of  lu  own,  that  much  of  youth 
is  rejecting  established  institutions,  that  the 
elites  have  lost  their  self-oonfldence.  All  of 
these  trends  limit  military  p)ower. 

Dr  Knorr  approves  of  most  of  these  trends, 
and  believes  the  U.8  will  survive  them  with 
only  a  slight  pulling  back  from  the  world. 
But  he  says  this  may  be  "too  comforting  a 
picture,"  tha.  "In  a  world  In  which  the 
passion  for  peace  is  unevenly  spread,  serious 
consequences  would  arise  If  these  move- 
ments were  successful  In  the  affluent  socletleE 
alone.  Historically  viewed,  the  combination  of 
riches  and  unwlllingneas  to  fight  has  proved 
invariably  fatal," 

Tlieee  worries  are  particularly  acute  if  you 
view  Russia  as  economically  strong  but  un- 
softened  by  consumer  affluence  or  similar 
trends.  Tlieee  thoughts  aire  in  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  American  planners  as  they  assess 
the  Soviet  threat.  This  Is  why  they  reacted  so 
intensely  when  reconnaissance  photos  showed 
large  numbers  of  new  missile  holes  that  at 
first  seemed  suitable  for  huge  8S-9  launchers. 
To  them  It  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  an- 
other 40  or  60  missiles  but  a  suggestion  that 
the  Soviets  were  striking  out  for  a  strategic 
superiority. 

A    GOOD    SOVIIT    GAMBIX? 

And  why  shouldn't  they,  it  was  easy  for  de- 
fense-minded AmertcJLns  to  reason,  because 
the  Soviets  would  have  at  least  some  chance 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  have  the  will  to  keep 
pace.  At  the  least,  a  Pentagon  response  to  the 
Soviet  initiative— and  there  was  prellsunary 
Pentagon  study  of  requesting  a  suppleokeutal 
appropriation  for  strategic  weapons — would 
set  off  a  domestic  battle  that  would  aggravate 
internal  problems.  From  the  Soviet  point  of 
view.  It  was  easy  to  imiagiDe.  to  strike  for  su- 
periority now  would  seem  a  one-sided  gamt>le. 

It  turns  out.  however,  that  a  majority  of 
these  new  holes  probably  are  intended  for 
missiles  smaller  than  the  SS-4.  and  the 
Russians  are  showing  a  new  interest  in  a 
SALT  bargain  including  at  least  some  Limits 
on  offensive  weapons.  The  picture  is  subject 
to  change  if  SALT  fails  or  new  deployments 
are  discovered,  but  at  the  moment  it  teems 
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•-hat    the    8ovl»t«    »r»    not    strtklng    for    a 

iranvatlc  advmntage  Presumably  that  f&m- 
tJle  did  not  seem  u  ine-sided  to  them 
aa  some  Amencaos  Imagined  If  i  Intriguing 
to  »p«c\iJat«  how  they  do  »ee  the  current 
situation  why  they  tnlght  concelTably  con- 
clude that  this  la  a  time  to  bargain,  rather 
than  an  obTlouj  time  to  exploit  Intern*! 
problema  In  the  r  8 

For  one  thing  scnte  analysta  thin*  the 
Soviet  Union  hae  a  cultural  -rials  of  its  own. 
and  may  also  want  a  breather  Thla  Is  de- 
scribed in  different  ways  of  leaders  with  an 
aggreaalve  view  of  their  place  m  the  world 
but  a  population  already  exhausted  by  World 
War  II  and  other  tnala  of  an  elite  whoae 
legitimacy  suffers  from  past  butcherl««  and 
onaes  of  succession  of  a  poaalble  m*rriage 
between  intellectual  dlaaent  and  maoa  eoo- 
nomlc   discontent 

Dictators  need  not  fe*r  being  thrown  out 
In  electlona.  of  course,  but  the  problems  of 
mass  support  come  up  in  other  ways  As 
sociologist  Lewis  S  P*uer  describes  It,  The 
fear  that  above  all  haunts  the  Soviet  leaders 
la  that  a  kind  of  Socialist  exhaustion  will 
come  to  pervade  their  people  and  that  the 
economy  itself  will  then  be^ln  to  decline 
sharply  as  It  did  in  CzechoslovaUa  under 
comparable    circumstances  ' 

While  some  American  experts  doubt  this 
picture  of  Soviet  leaders  restrained  by  their 
maases.  nearly  ail  do  a^ee  that  Communist 
Ideology  gives  them  a  decidedly  ambivalent 
view  of  the  Amencaxi  cultural  crisis  itself. 
Thomas  W  Wolfe,  an  expert  on  the  Soviet 
at  Rand  Corp  ,  says,  I  would  say  they  haven't 
really  made  up  their  mind  whether  we're 
going  to  be  pushovers  or  whether  were  go- 
ing to  be  unpredictable  and  they  ahouidn't 
push  us  too  far 

Youth  revolt.  Intellectual  disaffection  and 
the  rest  have  pumped  a  new  life  Into  the 
Marxist  dogma  that  the  internal  contradic- 
tions of  capitalist  society  wiu  tear  It  apart. 
There  *a^n  t  much  to  support  thla  view  as 
the  European  nations  made  a  spectacular  re- 
covery from  World  War  II,  but  now  Commu- 
nist writers  are  m  effect  saying.  Dr  Wolfe 
reports.  Our  Weltanschauung  Is  pretty  ac- 
accurate   after   all   " 

Another  Kremiinologlst,  ilmllarly  sees  the 
Communists'  success  m  Cuba  reviving  their 
belief  in  the  dogma  of  aji  inevitable  Commu- 
nist victory  And  last  fail  Soviet  diplomats  did 
tour  Western  Europee^n  capitals  with  the  mes- 
sage that  Internal  conditions  made  the  V S- 
an  unreliable  aily  and  that  it  was  time  to 
make  accommodauons  with  Russia 

Marxist  dogma  aia(<  makes  the  Soviets  b«- 
.leve,  nowever,  that  the  U-S  really  is  more  or 
.ess  ."an  by  Its  military -Industrial  complex, 
with  the  obvious  implications  (or  defense 
build-ups  Their  Ideology  has  also  always 
held  that  capitalist  nations  will  grow  increas- 
ingly dangerous  and  impredlctable  as  their 
internal  contradictions  multiply  Into  this 
aelief  someone  has  led  the  Cambodia  and 
Laotlar  excursions  and  the  result  Is  some- 
thing like  the  view  expressed  in  a  Soviet  pub- 
lication by  a,  A.  Arbatov.  their  top  White- 
Houseologlst : 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  administration  is 
completely  aware  that  wlthm  the  country 
there  Is  growing  dlasaUafaction  with  the  for- 
eign-policy adventures  the  burdensome 
pledges,  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  aggressive  wars  And  the  government  can- 
not fall  to  take  that  dissatisfaction  Into  con- 
sideration It  attempts  to  show  that  it  is 
meeting  the  moods  of  public  opinion  halfway 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  idminiatratlcm  Is 
experiencing  »  noticeable  nervousness  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  other  powers  with 
which  the  United  States  has  come  Into  con- 
ilict  on  the  world  scene  see  ooknplioatlons  at 
the  domestic  sltuatli  n  ;n  .Vmerlca,  and  un- 
derstand that  they  a.-e  limiting  the  freedom 
of  Washington's  hands  This  nervousnees  ob- 
viously IS  pushing  certain  American  figures 
into  adventurlstic  actions  which  have  been 
sailed  upon  to  prove  that  the  U  8  government 


continues  to  have  at  Its  disposal  complete 
freedom  of  actions  and.  if  need  be.  is  ready 
for  any  aggprnvatlon  of  the  sltuaUoo.  and  can 
'go  all  the  way  '  as  the  expression  goes 

"Today  :t  seems  to  .me,  what  Is  beginning 
to  exert  a  noticeable  influence  upon  the  polit- 
ical behavior  of  the  administration  la  \X» 
own  Inferiority  complex.'  which  evolves  frocn 
the  striving  to  seem  to  bo  'stronger'  and 
more  resolute'  as  the  objective  situation  be- 
comes less  and  less  favorable 

Or  In  other  words,  precisely  because  of  tho 
Americans'  cultural  crisis,  this  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous time  to  take  too  many  risks  In  push- 
ing them  If  thu  strain  of  logic  r«ally  does 
dilute  more  aggressive  thoughts  In  the  minds 
of  Soviet  leaders.  Its  a  bit  easier  to  conceive 
of  ih«m  agreeing  to  an  arms  pact  even  If 
that  means  writing  off  some  opportunities 
that  the  AnoMlcan  cultural  problems  might 
give  them. 

They  have  seen  the  pace  of  American  mis- 
sile deployment  change  dramatically  In  a 
short  time,  after  all.  with  a  huge  bulld-up  In 
the  early  ld60s  and  a  slowdown  late  In  that 
decade  If  domestic  problems  only  make 
.American  leaders  Jumpy  and  more  unpredict- 
able than  ever,  then  perhaps  the  Soviets 
could  see  a  pretty  good  bargain  In  an  agree- 
ment guaranteeing  them  parity  with  a 
wealthier   and   technologically   superior   VS. 

K    WOao    or    CAUTION 

It's  risky,  of  course,  to  assume  that  public 
Soviet  publication*  like  the  Arbatov  state- 
ment necessarily  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
top  political  leaders.  The  new  round  of  SALT 
could  come  to  nothing  after  all.  some  ex- 
perts worry  that  the  Soviets  are  merely 
"playing  games"  Those  new  missile  holes  may 
not  all  be  for  SS-9s,  but  they  do  represent 
more  missiles 

Cultural  trends  like  those  Dr,  Knorr  dls- 
cuaacs.  also,  are  long-term  things,  even  with 
a  SALT  agreement  it's  not  hard  to  imagine 
an  American  Indecialveneas  and  Soviet  as- 
seruvenesa  making  the  world  a  less  comfort- 
able place  to  live  While  a  strategic  arms 
agreement  would  avoid  the  Immediate  ir- 
ritant of  a  new  Pentagon  request  foe  a  lot 
more  weapons.  It  would  also  make  many 
Americans  less  defense- minded  than  ever 
Clearly  for  better  or  worse.  American  defense 
planners  are  not  anytime  soon  going  to  en- 
Joy  the  unquestioning  support  they  once 
received  Even  given  time  to  wind  down  the 
Vietnam  war  and  work  on  Its  domestic  fall- 
out, they  will  not  be  able  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems completely 

StUl.  If  It  does  turn  out  there  is  a  SALT 
agreement,  If  American  leaders  use  the 
breather  to  get  their  domestic  support  In  a 
bit  better  order,  if  the  Soviets  fall  to  ex- 
ploit the  domestic  problems  that  loom  so 
large  In  the  minds  of  American  planners. 
then  the  Pentagon  will  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Karl  Marx — who  seems  to  teach  that 
despite  any  appearances  the  imperialist  ag- 
greaaors  will  not  turn  Into  splnelaaa  neo- 
Isolatlonlats  overnight. 


MEDICINE  AND  THE  COMPUTER 
THE  PROMISE  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
CHANGE 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  expert  wiuie&ses  called  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health 
m  our  Washington  hearings  last  .spring 
on  the  'Health  Care  Crisis  in  America"' 
"^-a-s  Dr  William  B  Schwartz,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Tuf  Us  University  School  of 
Medicine  In  hl.s  testimony.  Professor 
Schwartz  examined  the  revolutionary 
uses  that  the  computer  will  play  In  our 
future  health  care  system  and  the  effects 
of  the  computer  on  the  social  structure 
of  medicine  and  society. 

According  to  Professor  Schwartz,  the 


use  of  the  computer  In  our  health  care 
system  will  fundamentally  alter  the  role 
of  the  physician  and  profoundly  change 
the  nature  of  medical  manpower  recruit- 
ment and  education  As  the  scope  of 
medical  Itnowledge  continues  to  expand. 
the  gap  between  what  physicians  should 
know  aiid  what  they  can  retain  and  uti- 
lize IS  widening  rapidly 

We  Icnow  that  computers  can  help  to 
narrow  the  gap  They  can  bf  used  as  in- 
tellectual, deductive  instrumenus,  to  as- 
sist physicians  in  their  diagnoses  of 
patients'  symptoms.  Automated  history 
taking,  blood  analysis,  administration  of 
anesthesia,  reading  of  electrocardiograms 
and  electroencephaigrams,  chromosome 
analysis,  and  other  procedures  could  be 
easily  performed  by  "health-care  spe- 
cialists "  who  are  backed  up  by  com- 
puters 

At  the  same  time,  computers  may  pose 
a  tiireat  to  many  physicians  who  pri- 
marily deal  with  the  immediate  physical 
problems  of  their  pvatients  If  "health 
care  specialists"  and  computers  assume 
many  of  the  quantitative  analyses  pres- 
ently done  by  hand,  the  doctor  might  be 
removed  from  direct  supervision  of  pri- 
mary medical  care.  Such  a  redefinition 
of  responsibility  could  hardly  be  met  with 
much  approval  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

In  addition,  present  medical  education 
places  a  high  priority  on  the  student's 
ability  to  accumulate  vast  amounts  of 
facts  and  to  learn  to  recognize  patterns 
of  disease  Widespread  use  of  computers 
In  diagnoses  would  Inevitably  produce 
change  in  medical  school  curricula. 
Given  this  potential,  it  would  be  desir- 
able even  now  for  students  to  devote  at 
least  part  of  their  educational  experi- 
ence to  the  processes  involved  in  deci- 
sionmaking and  examination  of  the  pos- 
sible contributions  of  computers  In  the 
clinical  care  of  the  patient. 

Questions  of  reliability  and  legality 
must  also  be  considered  before  the  use 
of  computers  can  be  introduced  In  the 
health -care  system  If  an  information 
system  were  charged  with  an  increasing 
number  of  responsibilities  In  the  delivery 
of  health  care,  a  major  breakdown  in  the 
system  might  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Further,  medical  records,  cen- 
tralized in  a  national  data  bank,  would 
pose  great  threats  to  a  citizen's  privacy. 
And,  who  would  be  responsible  for  a  mis- 
take in  medical  analysis  by  the  com- 
puter— the  computer  itself,  or  the  medi- 
cal personnel  led  astray  by  the  computer 
printout?  Obviously.  leglslaUon  would 
have  to  be  enacted  to  meet  at  least  some 
of  the  problems  which  computers  would 
create. 

Future  planning  for  our  health-care 
system  will  Involve  many  decisions  on 
the  cost  of  a  nationwide  computer  sys- 
tem, priorities  of  programs  to  be  initi- 
ated, laws  to  regulate  and  control  the 
information  stored  in  the  computer 
memory  banks,  and  the  amount  of  social 
adjustment  needed  to  efBclently  imple- 
ment new  program-s 

Many  of  Professor  Schwartz'  views  were 
set  out  In  detail  In  an  article  last  De- 
cember in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  I  believe  that  his  article. 
Medicine  and  the  Computer:  The  Prom- 
ise and  Problems  of  Change,  "  adds  per- 
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ceptlve  and  comprehensive  information 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  Americ*  s  health-care  system  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
Dec.  3.  19701 

MXDICXNK    AND    THI    COMPUTia — THX    PBOMLBE 
AMD    PaOBLZMS    OF   CHANCt 

(By    WUllam    B     Schwartz,    MX))' 

(Abstract — Rapid  advances  In  the  Infor- 
mation sciences,  coupled  with  the  political 
commitment  to  broad  extensions  of  health 
care,  promise  to  bring  about  basic  changes  in 
the  structure  of  medical  practice  Comput- 
ing science  will  probably  exert  Its  major  ef- 
fects by  augmenting  and.  In  some  cases, 
largely  replacing  the  Intellectual  functions 
of  the  physician  As  the  "Intellectual"  use 
of  the  computer  Influences  In  a  fundamental 
fashion  the  problems  of  both  physician  man- 
power and  quality  of  medical  care,  it  will 
also  inevitably  exact  Important  social  costs — 
psychologic,  organizational,  legal,  economic 
and  technical  Only  through  consideration  of 
such  potential  costs  will  It  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce the  new  technology  in  an  effective 
and  acceptable  manner.  To  accomplish  this 
goal  wUl  require  new  Interactloi^  among 
medicine,  the  Information  sciences  and  the 
management  sciences,  and  the  development 
of  new  skills  and  attitudes  on  the  pfut  of 
policy-makers  In  the  health-care  system.) 

Many  discussions  during  the  past  decade 
have  considered  the  use  of  computers  as  an 
adjunct  to  medicine  Few,  however,  have 
fully  explored  the  posBibUlty  that  the  com- 
puter as  an  Intellectual  tool  can  reeiiape 
the  present  system  of  health  care,  funda- 
mentally alter  the  role  of  the  physician,  and 
profoundly  change  the  nature  of  medical 
nxanpower  recruitment  and  medical  educa- 
tion— in  short,  the  posslbUlty  that  the 
health -care  system  by  the  year  3000  wUl  be 
basically  different  from  what  It  Is  today.  This 
article  explores  that  possibility  and  exam- 
ines In  some  detail  the  social  costs  that  may 
be  exacted  by  such  radical  change. 

Much  ikas.  of  course,  already  been  said 
about  the  role  of  the  computer  In  Improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  health-care  system 
Tbaae  now  fanullar  projections  envision  the 
computer  performing  a  wide  variety  of  func- 
tions such  as  the  scheduling  of  hospital  ad- 
missions, the  keeping  of  medical  records  and 
the  operation  of  laboratory  and  pharmacy 
Such  developments  In  the  area  of  house- 
keeping'" activities  offer  considerable  l)op>e 
for  the  Improvement  of  both  hospital  and 
outpatient  operations  but  do  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  more  fundamental  problems 
of  the  health-care  system — the  increasing 
shortage  of  physician  manpower  and  the 
geographic  nvaldistrlbutlon  resulting  from 
the  reluctaiice  of  today's  doctor  to  practice 
In  riiral  or  depressed  urban  communities 
Even  leas  do  they  give  hope  of  dealing  with 
the  difficult  challenge  of  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  physician  competence  In  the  face  of 
a  continued  expansion  of  medical  knowledge 
that  tends  to  widen  progressively  ihe  gap  be- 
tween what  a  doctor  should  know  and  what 
he  can  retain  and  utilize  TTie  computer 
thus  remains  (in  the  light  of  conventional 
projections)  as  an  adjunct  to  the  present 
system,  serving  a  palliative  function  but  not 
really  solving  the  major  problems  Inherent 
In  that  system. 

There  is.  in  fact,  little  reason  to  believe 
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ttiat  any  of  the  current  proposals  for  solving 
these  problems,  technologic  or  other,  will 
do  more  than  mitigate  their  severity.  De- 
spite plans  to  reorganize  p>attems  of  medical 
care  and  efforts  to  enlarge  medlc&l -school 
capacity  and  create  new  classes  of  "doctor's 
assistants."  the  physician  shortage  promises 
to  be  with  us  for  decades  and  to  pose  a 
serious  obstacle  to  health  planning  The 
problem  of  maintaining  and  improving  qual- 
ity appears  equally  knotty  since  there  is 
little  Indication  that  current  programs  In 
p>o6tgraduate  education  wUl  be  adequate  to 
the  challenge 

NTW   STRATKCnES 

If  conventional  remedies  will  not  meet  the 
demands  Impwsed  by  society's  broad  commit- 
ment to  extensions  of  health  care,  it  is  clear 
that  new.  even  heretical,  strategies  must  be 
devised  One  such  strategy  will  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  exploitation  of  the  computer 
as  an  "intellectual,  "  "deductive"  instru- 
ment— a  coofiultant  that  is  built  Into  the 
very  structure  of  the  medical-care  system 
and  that  augments  or  replaces  many  tradi- 
tional activities  of  the  phyalclan  Already  sev- 
eral Interesting  steps  have  been  taken  In  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  computer's  role  into 
this  realm — the  automated  Interpretation  of 
the  electrocardiogram  ^  and  the  automation 
of  history  taking  *-*  being  the  most  familiar 
examples 

But  well  beyond  these  first  steps  In  con- 
cept and  Impact  are  experimental  efforts  to 
U3e  the  computer  on  a  "real-time"  basis  to 
assist  In  diagnosis  and  management  ■  •  (Table 
1 )  Indeed,  It  seems  probable  that  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  the  physician  and  the 
computer  will  engage  In  frequent  dialogue, 
the  computer  continuously  taking  note  of 
history,  physical  findings,  laboratory  data, 
and  the  like,  alerting  the  physician  to  the 
most  probable  diagnoses  and  suggesting  the 
appropriate,  safest  course  of  set  Ion  One  may 
hope  that  the  computer,  well  equipped  to 
store  large  volumes  of  Information  and  In- 
geniously programmed  to  assist  In  decision 
making,  will  help  free  the  physician  to  con- 
centrate on  the  tasks  that  are  uniquely  hu- 
man such  as  the  application  of  bedside  skills, 
the  management  of  the  emotional  aspects  of 
disease,  and  the  exercise  of  good  Judgment 
In  the  nonquantlflable  areas  of  clinical  care 

The  computer,  used  In  this  manner,  might 
also  open  the  way  to  quite  different  means 
of  employing  nonphyslclan  manpower  Use 
of  the  computer  as  axi  intellectual  resource 
In  diagnosis  and  treatment  could  well  be 
coupled  to  the  development  of  new  types  of 
highly  specialized  allied  health  personnel 
who  could  perform  functions  of  a  scope  well 
beyond  those  currently  considered  feasible 
for  doctor's  assistants  Computer- supported 
"health-care  specialists, '  aided  by  a  variety 
of  automated  devices  for  history  taking, 
blood  analysis  and  other  procedures,  and 
trained  to  perform  a  careful  physical  exam- 
ination, might  take  over  a  large  segment  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  primary- 
medical  care.  Guided  by  the  computer,  con- 
strained from  exceeding  his  capacities  by 
instructions  built  into  the  computer  pro- 
grams, and  linked  to  regional  consulting 
centers  by  appropriate  display  devices,  the 
new  breed  of  "health-care  8p>eciallst  "  could 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  resolution 
of  the  seemingly  insoluble  problem  of  mal- 
distribution and  shortage  of  physician  man- 
power 

As  a  step  beyond.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
computer  could  also  take  over  a  variety  of 
specialized  functions  that  are  now  performed 
by  highly  skilled  physicians  It  Is  entirely 
pKBslble,  for  example,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  anesthesia- — a  function  now  uniquely 
human — could  be  largely  or  fully  automated 
If  new  monitoring  technics  were  combined 
with  the  capacity  of  the  computer  instan- 
taneously to  analyze  and  respond  to  large 
volumes  of  physiologic  data.'" 


If  It  Is  accepted  that  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  change  of  the  magnitude  envisioned 
here,  we  must  also  consider  the  probability 
that  major  new  stresses  will  occur  within 
the  social  structure  of  medicine  and.  Indeed, 
that  the  social  costs  will  spill  over  into  ao- 
ciety  at  large  Mankind's  experience  demon- 
strates that  a  major  technologic  cixange  i  f or 
example,  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  automobile  and  of  in- 
secticides) made  in  the  name  of  progress  has 
always  exacted  a  heavy  price  and  often  a 
price  neither  Imagined  nor  considered  at  the 
outset. 

One  may  thus  project  a  revolution  In  the 
health-care  system  In  which  the  Importance 
of  remembering  facts  is  sharply  reduced,  the 
decision-making  process  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  computers,  and  many  tasks  formerly  in 
the  domain  of  'he  physician  are  taken  over 
by  a  consortium  of  computers  and  para- 
medical personnel 

What  consequences  can  be  foreseen? 

OTECTS     ON     THI     PHYSICIAN 

Clearly,  a  major  Impact  upon  the  practic- 
ing physician  must  be  expected  The  doctor 
may  view  with  favor  the  many  features  of 
a  computer-based  system  that  would  relieve 
him  of  a  variety  of  routine  and  tedious  tasks, 
he  Is  unlikely,  however,  to  accept  cheerfully 
the  several  threats  to  his  basic  professional 
values  that  will  flow  from  the  technologic 
revolution  envisioned  here. 

Physicians  as  a  group  have  traditionally 
cherished  their  ability  to  learn  and  retain 
large  numbers  of  facts,  to  formulate  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  and  to  carry  on  decision- 
making activities  Introduction  of  the  com- 
puter into  these  processes  could  ■well  be 
viewed  by  the  doctor  as  devaluating  his  hard- 
won  medical  education  and  as  undermining 
his  Intellectual  contribution  to  medical  care. 
This  loss  of  self-esteem  would,  of  course.  t>e 
exacerbated  if  the  patient  were  to  find  in 
the  transfer  of  many  Intellectual  functions 
from  man  to  machine  a  basis  for  viewing  the 
doctor  with  diminished  admiration  and  re- 
spect. Such  loss  of  status  could  have  serious 
social,  economic  and  political  consequences 
for  a  profession  that  has  historically  enjoyed 
eminence  m  the  public  mind 

Tablx  1  — Example  of  an  Actual  Consulta- 
tion in  Which  the  Computer  Assists  the 
Physician  In  the  Evaluation  of  a  Complex 
Ac.d-Base  Disturbance  • 

Computer;  Wliat  is  the  plasma  CO,  con- 
tent, please? 

Physician:  15  mAJoles  L 

Computer      And    the    plasma   pH,    pleaae? 

Physician:  7  14 

Computer:  The  finding  of  a  low  CO,  con- 
tent, low  pH  and  normal  PCO,  (calculated  to 
be  42  mmHg)  Indicates  the  presence  of  a 
mixed  respiratory  and  metabolic  acidosis,  and 
the  patient  should  therefore  be  checked  for 
any  source  of  imp»aired  ventilation,  I  will  now 
be  glad  to  assist  with  the  diagnosis  of  the 
metabolic  component  of  this  patient's  dis- 
order. What  is  the  serum  sodium  concentra- 
tion please? 

Physician    240  mEq/ liter 

Computer  Impossible  value!  Please  check 
and  re-enter  the  correct  sodium  concentra- 
tion. 

Physician-  140  mEq  liter 

Computer:  What  Is  the  chloride  concentra- 
tion' 

Physician    108  mEq/llter 

Computer  The  calculated  "anion  gap"  Is 
22  nxEq  liter  Metabolic  acidosis  with  an  In- 
creased  "anion  gap"  is  seen  In — 

1    Diabetic  ketoacidosis 

2.  Salicylate  poisoning 

3.  Ethylene  glycol  poisoning 

4.  Methyl  alcohol  p>olsoning. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


•  The  computer  program  was  written  In 
CAL  (Conversational  Algebraic  Language) 
by  W  B  Schwartz,  D  M  Goldman  &  J  P, 
Kasslrer:  the  response  of  the  computer  Is  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  a  branching 
"decision  tree" 
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5    Pmraldehyde  ingeatJon  (rmrely). 

a    Lactic  acldoaU. 

7.  Renai  f&lluT« 

If  you  would  now  like  a  briet  explanation 
tx>th  of  MmUnology  and  ot  che  mecbanlaras 
responsible  for  metabolic  acidosis  Pleaae  so 
Indicate  by  typing  y««. 

Physiciac    Yes 

CompuKr  Anion  gap''  U  defined  ae  the 
dl.Terence  between  the  concentration  of  Na 
and  of  tne  sum  ot  meaaured  anions  i  CL  plus 
HCO,  Meva,tx>l!c  acldoau  with  a  widened 
"anion  gap  '  occurs  when  Mcarbonate  con- 
centration Is  decreased  by  an  acid  load  that 
does  not  produce  an  equivalent  rU«  In  chlo- 
ride concentration.  SucH  an  anion  pattern  is 
seen 

:  When  the  dissociated  product*  of  the 
arid  are  H-  and  an  anion  other  than  chloride 
IS  \n  the  case  of 

A  — Keto*cid8  (dlabeUc  ketoacldoals) 

B. — Lactic  acid  (lactic  acidosis) 

C. — Cnknown  organic  acids  i  as  seen  in 
salicylate  intoxication  or  poisoning  with 
methyl  alcohol,  ethylene  glycol,  par^de- 
byde ) . 

2.  When  {v^  In  r«nal  insufBdency)  tbe  re- 
duction In  plasma  HCO,  concentration  la  In- 
duced by  defective  excertlon  of  hydrogen 
Ion  and  is  not  eu:companled  by  an  increase 
In  chloride  reabaorption. 

Computer  If  you  would  like  a  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  problem  please  so 
indicate  iby  typing  yes)  and  I  can  suggest 
several  referenoea.  (When  requested,  refer- 
ences are  provided  here.  I 

Computer  I  am  now  ready  to  assist  In  nar- 
rowing the  list  of  possible  diagnoses.  What 
la  the  blood  sugar  please? 

Physician.  135  mg   100  mj 

Computer  And  the  serum  ketone  level,  ex- 
pressed IQ  terms  of  diluted  plasma? 

Physician:  1  to  3 

Computer:  And  the  creatinine  cozicantra- 
Uon? 

Physician:  3.1  mg  per  100  ml 

Computer:  And  the  sallcyUte  concentra- 
tion please? 

Physician:  0 

Because  the  computer  has  a  large  poten- 
that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  diabetes 
Is  the  source  of  the  metabolic  acidosis  in  this 
patient.  Although  there  is  renal  insufficiency, 
It  la  not  of  the  seventy  that  ordinarily  pro- 
duces this  large  .\  reduction  in  plasma  bl- 
carbooate  concentration.  Other  ethloioglc 
factors  must  therefore  be  considered.  In  par- 
ticular, lactic  acidosis  or  p>olsoning  due  to 
ingesMon  of  methyl  alcohol,  ethylene  glycol 
or  paraldehyde  muat  be  ruled  out.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  lactate  con- 
centration In  plasma  be  measured  and  that 
the  history  be  carefully  reviewed  for  evidence 
of  toxin  Ingestion 

Because  the  computer  has  a  large  poten- 
tial role  as  tomorrow's  "consultant,"  phy- 
sicians engaged  In  consulting  activities  will 
clearly  t)e  affected  by  the  computer's  in- 
trusion. Their  talents  will  be  much  less  m  de- 
mand If  Interactive  programs,  such  as  are  al- 
ready available  for  congenital  heart  disease  ■ 
and  acid-base  disorders.'  can  give  prompt 
and  expert  counsel  on  the  full  range  of 
problems  encountered  In  clinical  medicine 
Indeed,  the  recent  fusion  of  computer-based 
diagnostic  strategies  with  technics  for  the 
assessment  of  risks  and  benefits  of  a  given 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  procedure "  gives 
clear  promise  of  an  era  In  which  the  com- 
puter win  advise  on  the  course  of  action  at 
each  stage  of  management  in  even  the  most 
complex  disorders  The  evolution  of  refined 
technics  for  automated  reading  of  electro- 
cardiograms ' -■  and  electroencephalograms." 
for  Image  processing  "^  ,  for  example,  chro- 
mosome analysis  ■' ^  and  mammograms"), 
and  for  computer  control  of  activities  such  as 
delivery  of  anesthesia  '-•  promises  to  lessen 
further  the  need  for  highly  specialized  pro- 
fessional skills 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  practicing  physician  interacting  with 
the  computer  wui  be  equally  concerned 
Sven  today  students  and  physicians  exposed 
to  prototype  computer-based  consulting  pro- 
grams commonly  express  anxiety  and  dis- 
pleasure at  the  prospect  of  practicing  med- 
icine within  a  system  ttiat  has  as  a  major 
feature  the  surrender  of  many  memory  and 
analytical  functions.  It  might  t>e  argued,  of 
course,  that  the  opportunity  to  deal  more  ex- 
tensively with  the  emotional  aspects  of  dis- 
ease will  compensate  the  physician  for  the 
expropriation  of  his  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic skills,  but  It  Is  far  from  clear  that 
most  physicians  are  equipped  by  either  tem- 
perament or  training  to  accept  change  of 
this  kind  gracefully.  In  view  of  the  goals 
that  motivate  most  students  to  enter  med- 
icine, the  character  of  current  medical  edu- 
cation and  the  orientation  of  today's  phy- 
sician toward  dealing  with  the  immediate 
physical  problems  of  his  patient.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  transition  into  a 
very  different  pattern  of  professional  life  wUl 
be  easy  or  welcome  An  Infonnal  sampling 
of  opinion  among  present  and  future  prac- 
titioners has  confirmed  this  Impression  A 
typical  response  came  from  a  medical  house 
officer:  "If  I  wanted  to  spend  that  much  of 
my  time  talking  with  the  patient  I  would 
have  become  a  psychiatrist  I" 

His  concerns  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
further  aggravated  if  the  computer  were  used 
to  broaden  the  responsibilities  of  allied 
health  personnel  and  thus  largely  to  remove 
the  doctor  from  direct  supervision  of  pri- 
mary medical  care.  Such  a  redefinition  of  re- 
sponalblUtles,  In  association  with  the  expand- 
ing role  of  the  "health-oare  specialist"  In  ac- 
Mvitles  such  as  minor  surgery  and  normal  ob- 
stetrics.'^ will  hardly  be  regarded  with  favor 
It  is.  in  fact,  likely  that  once  established, 
paramedical  groups  will  develop  new  am- 
bitions that  would  threaten  further  en- 
croachment Into  the  doctor's  domain  The 
ultimate  clash  is  not  difficult  to  imagine — 
the  health-care  specialist  pointing  to  the 
physician  shortage  to  Justify  enlargement  of 
his  role,  and  the  physician  warning  of  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  medical  care  if 
sharp   limits  are   not   set   down. 

Beyond  all  this  Is  the  sensitive  Issue  of 
economics,  the  concern  that  a  combination 
of  computers  and  health -care  specialists  may 
convert  a  doctor  shortage  Into  a  doctor  sur- 
plus. Although  hardly  conceivable  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  even  the  ultimate  i>ossi- 
bility  could  engender  anxiety,  particularly 
among  special  classes  of  physicians  whose 
activities  tnlght  be  most  directly  affected  by 
new  forms  of  automation. 

In  addition  to  these  general  problems  there 
are  a  host  of  more  specific  and  troublesome 
issues, 

MtCHT  THX  COMPUTXa  BI  USKD  TO  APPkAISS  'THX 
PHT8ICMN'> 

If  the  computer  comes  to  play  a  major  jjart 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  computer 
system  Itself  can  readily  be  used  to  evaluate 
physician  performance.  Special  programs 
could  collect  Information  on  the  frequency 
with  which  consultations  are  requested,  and 
the  numbers  and  types  of  queatlons  asked, 
and  could  generate  at  regular  intervals  a 
profile  defining  the  character  and  intensity 
of  the  interaction  between  physician  and 
machine.  These  data  could  serve  the  con- 
structive purpose  of  guiding  review  panels  to 
the  areas  In  which  the  programming  reper- 
toire needed  strengthening,  and  In  all  likeli- 
hood little  objection  would  be  raised  to  such 
a  fact-finding  enterprise  provided  the  infor- 
mation was  gathered  and  stored  under  condi- 
tions that  strictly  preserved  the  anonymlity  of 
the  individual  physician  But  what  If.  In  the 
Interests  of  "quality  control."  it  became  na- 
tional policy  to  use  the  data  as  a  means  of 
appraising  and  criticizing  individual  per- 
formance? The  doctor  would  then  be  con- 
fronted with  a  difficult  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand  he  might  fear  that  failure  to  use  the 


system  "as  much  as  he  should"  would  be 
interpreted  as  an  Indifference  to  his  patient's 
welfare  or  as  a  lack  of  commitment  to  stand- 
ards of  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  well  imagine  that  frequent  requests  for 
assistance  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  in- 
competence, as  demonstrating  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  his  knowledge  and  Judgment. 

In  view  of  the  threats  inherent  In  such 
surveillance,  the  pbysicl&i:i  would  in  all  like- 
lihood demand  that  appropriate  safeguards 
for  protection  of  privacy  be  built  into  the 
data-collection  programs  Even  if  a  commit- 
ment were  made  to  a  policy  of  confidential- 
ity, a  nagging  doubt  would  protiably  remain. 
Might  an  "unauthorized"  program  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  computer  generate  a  dos- 
sier on  which  a  Judgment  of  performance 
could  t>e  made?  Might  such  a  file  provide  the 
basis  for  a  re-evaluatlon  of  licensure  or  of 
certification  by  a  specialty  board?  Might  it 
be  used  for  determining  the  level  of  payments 
from  government  or  other  insurance  groups? 
In  an  era  already  characterized  by  wide- 
spread electronic  snooping"  such  concerns 
are  entirely  Justified, 

/Je*£rict<OTvj  on  practice 
It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  operating- 
room  privileges  are  not  an  inherent  right  of 
all  physicians:  appropriate  training  in  sur- 
gery or  one  of  its  subspeclalitles  Is  in  most 
hospitals,  a  prerequisite  for  carrying  out 
major  surgical  procedures.  Similar  limita- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  nonmanipulatlve 
aspects  of  medicine.  However,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  sophisticated  computer  system, 
and  the  ability  to  limit  access  to  particular 
programs  (by  use  of  "passwords"  and  other 
tecimlcs) .  one  would  have  a  de  facto  means 
of  denying  to  the  "unqualified"  physician 
the  right  to  deal  with  major  medical  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  most  powerful  deterrent 
would  be  the  risk  of  legal  liability  An  un- 
favorable outcome  in  the  patient  with,  for 
example,  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  diabetic 
ketoacidosis,  or  a  complex  cardiac  arrhyth- 
mia could  well  become  prima  facie  evidence 
of  malpractice  and  thus  effectively  serve  to 
prevent  a  physician  from  assuming  clinical 
responsibilities  deemed  to  be  beyond  his  lev- 
el of  competence  Perhaps  only  in  communi- 
ties where  well  trained  specialists  were  not 
available  would  all  computer  programs  be 
made  available  to  all  physicians.  The  phy- 
sician without  "clearance"  might  thus  well 
find  himself  at  an  enormous  professional, 
psychological  and  economic  disadvantage 

The  university-based  physician 
The  advent  of  a  biomedical  computer  net- 
work, largely  replacing  traditional  means  of 
communication  between  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  practitioner,  will  exert  a  ma- 
jor infiuence  on  the  teacher  consultant  based 
In  the  university  hospital.  As  lectures,  re- 
views and  books  become  less  Important  In 
the  spread  of  information  and  In  p>ostgrad- 
uate  education,  involvement  in  the  computer 
system  will  become  a  more  and  more  imf)or- 
tant  sphere  of  activity.  It  is  likely,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  consultant  whose  computer  pro- 
grams are  selected  to  help  the  practicing  phy- 
sician (or  health-care  specialist)  to  make 
decisions  about  patients  with  blood  disease 
not  only  will  become  infiuential  in  shap- 
ing patterns  of  thought  and  practice  In  he- 
matology but  also  will  find  his  academic  sta- 
tus considerably  enhanced — Just  as  does  the 
present-day  author  of  a  major  textbook. 

The  evolution  of  a  national  computer  net- 
work will  also  carry  with  It  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing aui  unprecedented  degree  of  central- 
ized control  of  Information  sources.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  a  decision  would 
be  made  to  provide  only  a  single  program, 
regarded  as  "best."  for  dealing  with  a  given 
clinical  area.  If  such  a  policy  were  followed. 
It  would  deny  many  experts  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  In  a  market  place  of 
Ideas  and  thus  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as 
teachers  and  clinicians  It  would  also  have 
the  drawback  of  making  the  practitioner  a 
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capUve  audience,  exposed  to  a  single  point 
of  view  and  barred  from  access  to  the  con- 
sultant of  his  choice  Although  these  con- 
siderations would  argue  for  wide  diversity  In 
programming,  countervailing  technologic 
and  economic  factors  could  preclude  such  an 
open  stralcKy  Proliferation  of  programs 
might  tax  the  capacity  of  the  computer  mem- 
ory, create  Increased  complexities  in  file 
management,  ajid  greatly  enlarge  the  task  of 
revising  and  updating  the  system  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  .-iuch  technologic 
pressures  might  tend  to  standardize  and  re- 
strict the  number  and  variety  of  programs 
provided  by  the  network. 

The  academic  community  would  probably 
be  affected  In  still  another  way.  The  new  sys- 
tem would  demand  the  fashioning  of  an  ad- 
ministrative structure  to  provide  close  and 
continuous  supervision  of  a  now  vltAl  na- 
tional resource  It  Is  easy  to  foresee  the  need 
for  establishing  a  federal  panel,  and  satellite 
review  boards,  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  selecting  computer  programs,  for  mod- 
ifying existing  programs  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, and  for  assuring  that  the  programs 
are  constantly  kept  abreast  of  current  knowl- 
edge. Under  this  system,  a  handful  of  indi- 
viduals, driwn  largely  from  university  cen- 
ters and  knowledgeable  In  the  arcane  arts  of 
computing  sciences  as  well  as  In  medicine, 
might  thus  emerge  as  a  new  elite.  The  per- 
vasive influence  of  this  sm^U  group  on  the 
nation's  health-care  system,  and  their  com- 
manding and  potentially  autocratic  role, 
would  be  viewed  by  most  of  the  medical  com- 
munity with  some  concern  TTils  new  elite, 
powerful  and  remote,  would  almost  certainly 
provide  the  practicing  physician  with  a  prime 
and  convenient  target  for  the  resentments 
engendered  by  the  incirsion  of  the  computer 
Into  his  professional  life.  The  split  between 
those  controlling  the  system  and  those  using 
It  must  thus  be  considered  as  a  potentially 
Important  social  cost, 

ErmCTS  ON  THX  BCEDICAI.  SCHOOL  Am)  THX 
MEDICAL   STITDENT 

Medical  education  is  now  dominated  by  the 
student's  need  to  accumulate  a  multitude  of 
facts  and  to  learn  to  recognize  patterns  of 
disease.  If  new  uses  of  computers  make  the 
current  enormous  investment  in  these  activ- 
ities superfluous,  one  can  reasonably  antici- 
pate that  fundamental  changes  In  the  curri- 
culum will  follow,  A  larger  portion  of  the 
educational  experience  might  well  then  be 
devoted  to  a  broad  study  of  the  processes 
Involved  in  decision  making,"  currently  an 
area  almost  totally  neglected,  and  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  specific  strategies  underlying 
the  Intellectual  contribution  of  the  com- 
puters to  clinical  care.  Such  efforts  not  only 
would  make  more  rigorous  the  student's  own 
decision-making  activities  but  also  should 
provide  blm  with  a  realistic  appreciation  of 
both  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  the 
computer-based  system  on  which  be  will 
rely. 

Another  major  portion  of  the  curriculum 
will  probably  be  redirected  toward  the  social 
and  psychologic  aspects  of  health  care, 
sharply  accelerating  a  trend  already  percep- 
tible in  many  medical  schools.  This  further 
shift  from  the  hard  sciences  to  the  behavioral 
sciences,  In  concert  with  the  new  emphasis 
on  the  decision-making  process,  would  herald 
a  new  difficult  period  of  adjustment  for  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  medical  education  In  traditional 
terms. 

Major  technologic  change  will  also  affect 
the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  the 
medical  school.  Many  applicants  of  a  type 
now  attracted  to  a  career  In  medicine  may 
well  be  discouraged  by  the  great  change  in 
character  of  medical  practice  wrought  by  the 
encroachment  of  machines  and  paramedical 
personnel.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  appli- 
cants wltb  predominantly  new  Interests  and 
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backgrounds  will  appear  some  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
and  others  fascinated  by  the  information 
sciences  and  their  application  to  medicine. 
There  will  still  remain,  however,  the  small 
handful  of  students  committed  to  research 
and  leaching  who  wish  to  study  the  physio- 
logic and  biochemical  problems  on  which  fur- 
ther advances  in  clinical  medicine  depend. 
It  is  evident  that  a  reorganization  of  the  cur- 
rlcuhim,  far  greater  than  that  in  progress  to- 
day, will  be  necessary  to  acconrimodaie  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  new  student  population. 

THE   PATttNT'S   VIEW 

Although  It  might  seem  that  physicians 
and  engineers  together  should  determine  in 
what  fashion  the  information  sciences  should 
be  exploited,  experience  with  health-care 
planning  for  the  community  shows  that  such 
an  approach  will  be  neither  feasible  nor  de- 
sirable Participation  of  the  patient  In  the 
pwllcy-malting  process  will  be  essential  to  the 
launching  of  a  viable  computer-based  system 
that  Is  to  have  hope  of  gaining  widespread 
acceptance  It  can  be  expected  that  the  pa- 
tient, as  the  ultimate  Judge  of  the  product 
will  protest  If  the  Improvements  structured 
by  experts  fall  to  satisfy  community  needs 
and  to  preserve  individual  dignity  Indeed, 
the  most  creative  efforts  to  implement  effec- 
tive information  systems  are  likely  to 
founder  if  the  individual  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  simply  raw  material  In  an  Impersonal 
medical  processing  plant.  The  problems  to  be 
faced  are  complex  and  varied  How  will  the 
patient  respond  to  being  examined  and 
treated  by  a  health-care  specialist  or  to  being 
anesthetized  by  a  computer''  "What  will  be  his 
reaction  to  the  threat  to  privacy  posed  by  a 
central  data  bank  of  medical  records  linked 
to  consoles  throughout   the  country? 

And  what  of  defects  In  performance  and 
reliability  of  the  system?  Will  expectations  of 
performance  be  unreallstlcally  high?  Will  the 
patient  accept  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  an  Impersonal  computer-based  system  as 
gracefully  as  he  will  similar  or  greater  de- 
ficiencies In  his  personal  physician^  When 
computer  performance  is  less  than  perfect 
and  when  mistakes  are  made,  will  he  have 
appropriate  means  of  legal  redress''  Such 
concerns  must  be  given  serious  consideration. 
if  effective  Implementation  and  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  technology  are  to  be 
achieved. 

RELIASnjTT     OP    THX     SYSTEM 

Many  of  the  issues  dealt  with  In  the  pre- 
vious section  raise  important  technologic  and 
legal  problems  It  Is  evident,  for  example, 
that  If  an  Information  system  were  charged 
with  an  increasing  number  of  respon.slbllttle6 
In  the  delivery  of  health  care  a  point  would 
eventually  be  reached  at  which  a  major 
system  failure  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences Dependence  on  the  computer  for 
storage  and  retrieval  of  medical  records,  for 
provision  of  anesthesia  for  assl.stance  In  di- 
agnostic and  therapeutic  decisions  for  proc- 
essing of  laboratory  data,  and  for  a  host 
of  other  more  mundane  housekeeping  func- 
tions would  carry  with  it  the  potential  for  se- 
rious disruption  of  clinical  care  If  a  break- 
down of  more  than  brief  duration  should 
occur. 

The  vulnerability  of  a  computer-based  In- 
formation network  Is  apparent  Not  only 
would  continued  operation  depend  on  the 
uninterrupted  availability  of  electrical  pow- 
er, but  also  on  the  .smooth  functioning  of  a 
multitude  of  vital  machine,  program  and 
communications  components  The  Incorpo- 
ration of  features  designed  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  operational  failure  thus  would 
loom  a«  a  prominent  Issue  In  the  design  of 
the  system  Some  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
tection would  be  provided  by  an  "active"  and 
a  "stand-by"  computer  complex,  but  even 
this  approach  could  not  ensure  against  par- 
tial or  even  total  failure  of  the  system  •'  De- 
pendence on  the  system  would  therefore  re- 


quire accepting  as  a  potential  social  cost  the 
problems  of  minor  or  even  major  deteriora- 
tions in  function.  In  anticipation  of  partial 
failures,  assignments  of  priorities  would  be 
necessary  to  assure  most  effective  utilization 
of  remaining  computer  capacity — automated 
anesthesia  and  p>atlent  monitoring  taking 
precedence,  for  example,  over  automated  his- 
tory taking  or  record  retrieval.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  total  or  near  total  failure  ( for  ex- 
ample. losK  of  all  but  emergency  power  i  con- 
tingency plans  would  be  required  for  return 
to  an  atrophied  and  obsolescent  manual  op- 
eration It  is  foreseeable  that  each  of  the 
complex  decisions  Involved  In  the  design  and 
planning  effort  would  involve  COTnpromlse 
and   risk, 

ParVACT  AND  LECAL  ISSTTIS 

The  threat  to  confidentiality  posed  by 
computer-based  medical  records  represents 
one  facet  of  the  more  general  threat  to  per- 
sonal privacy  raised  by  the  prospect  of  a  cen- 
tralized all-encompassing  national  data 
bank  -'  -  Protection  of  the  medical  record 
presents  a  special  and  perhaps  unique  prob- 
lem, however,  t>ecause  the  effort  to  safeguard 
privacy  would  have  to  be  balanced  In  system 
design  against  the  need  to  make  information 
quickly  and  easily  available  to  the  physician 
who  requires  it  These  conflicting  goals  would 
create  a  dilemma  that  probably  will  not  be 
resolved  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  fashion. 
Although  passwords  might  provide  a  measure 
of  security,  carelessness  in  protecting  them 
could  lead  to  ready  penetration  of  the  flies 
by  unauthorized  users  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  solution  would  involve  the  classi- 
fication of  Information  according  to  its  de- 
gree of  sensitivity,  access  to  highly  confl- 
dentlal  data  being  achieved  only  through 
relatively  complex  procedures  For  access  to 
psychiatric  findings,  lor  example,  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  separate  passwords  by  pa- 
tient and  physician  might  be  required — 
much  as  two  keys  are  used  to  open  a  safe- 
deposit  box  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  no  matter  how  many  safeguards 
might  be  established  to  restrict  the  use  of 
computerized  data,  all  computer  lianks  are 
potentially  penetrable  and  unsafe," 

Finally,  there  remains  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping a  new  legal  code  that  must  assign 
liability  for  difficulties  arising  from  system 
errors  or  failure.  If  technical  problems  with- 
in the  network  should  lead  to  the  delivery 
of  inaccurate  information  to  the  physician 
(for  example,  the  wrong  record  or  incorrect 
laboratory  data  i  ,  who  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  resulting  mis-steps  in  manage- 
ment— the  manufacfarer.  the  programmer, 
the  medical  i>ersonnel,  or  all  three?  If  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  used  In  guiding  therapy 
proves  to  have  a  previously  unrecognized 
flaw  and  the  patient  suffers  in  consequence, 
who  is  legally  at  fault:  the  physician  who 
prepared  the  program,  the  panel  that  ap- 
proved It.  the  physician  who  employed  It,  or 
all  of  them  Jointly?  Who  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  complications  resulting  from 
computer-administered  anesthesia''  What 
will  be  the  liability  of  health-care  specialists 
and  nurses  led  into  error  by  their  use  of  the 
Information  system? 

MAGNITVDE     or     THE     EPTORT     AND     LEAOCRSHTP 

The  development  of  a  national  biomedical 
computer  system  entails  yet  another  social 
cost,  the  expenditure  of  dollars  and  there- 
fore. Inevitably,  the  diversion  of  resources 
from  other  uses.  Thus,  even  if  it  were  agreed 
that  the  development  of  a  major  computer 
system  for  health  care  were  both  techno- 
logically feasible  and  socially  desirable.  dlJB- 
cult  decisions  on  allocations  of  resources 
would  still  remain,  A  commitment  to  a  com- 
puting effort  likely  to  involve  many  billions 
of  dollars  would  have  to  be  weighed  against 
Important  competing  needs  such  as  the  de- 
mands for  new  medical  schools,  for  modern- 
ization of  our  oljsolescent  urban  hospital 
system,  for  the  development  of  community 
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mwiiclae,  (or  support  of  biomedical  reasarRb. 
MMl  (or  iQcreaacd  efforts  in  the  field  of  men- 
uU  bealth.  The  anaJytlc  suatcglee  for  d«aJlng 
wltb  sucb  *  complex  task  of  resource  alloca- 
UOQ  are  (till  far  from  perfected,  but  even 
it  It  were  pooslble  to  arrive  at  a  clear  formu- 
lation of  priorities  and  to  have  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  budgetary  commitment  to 
the  computing  effort,  a  further  problem  In 
allocation  of  support  would  sUU  remain 
Both  the  housekeeping  and  the  intellectual 
computer  technologies  represent  a  poten- 
tially wide  range  of  effort  with  concomitant 
enormous  costs,  and  difficult  choices  will 
have  to  be  made  Is  the  commltmeut  to  auto- 
mated storage  and  retrieval  of  the  medical 
record  more  Important  than  the  automation 
of  anesthesia?  Ls  automation  of  the  library 
more  important  than  a  major  effort  in  the 
area  of  computer-aided  decision  making? 

It  also  seems  clear  that  a  new  type  of 
leadership  will  be  needed  if  the  intellectual, 
technologic,  economic,  and  social  problems 
considered  here  are  to  be  resolved  in  a  ra- 
tional way  The  physician  educated  in  the 
traditional  mode  ts  poorly  equipped  to  work 
at  the  Interface  between  medicine,  the  infor- 
mation (computer)  sclencee,  and  the  man- 
agement sciences  Similarly,  the  computer 
scientist,  with  his  training  In  mathematics 
and  kindred  disciplines,  Ls  Ul  prepared  to 
encompass  the  range  of  problems  that  con- 
front him  when  he  enters  the  field  of  health 
care  Moreover,  the  antlclpaxed  benefits  of 
joint  endeavors  have  proved  largely  illusory 
Too  often,  serious  difficulties  In  communlca- 
Uon  and  an  Inability  fully  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  each  other's  world  have  pre- 
vented an  effective  fusion  of  complementary 
skills  Leadership  In  the  future  must  there- 
fore almost  certainly  come  from  a  new  breed 
of  "health-information  scientist."  who  with- 
in himself  Incorporates  the  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  will  permit  him 
to  function  as  Innovator,  planner  and  edu- 
cator Medical  sciences,  computing  science, 
decision  theory,  operations  research.  Indus- 
trial dynanilcs,  systems  «tf*aly8is.  and  the 
application  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  large 
social  systems  will  be  some  key  tools  of  this 
new  profMsion.  A  commitment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  formal  educational  effort  de- 
signed to  create  this  new  breed  would  appear 
to  deserve  high  priority  on  the  part  of  today  s 
medical  educators  and  policy  makers 

In  planning  for  the  future  more  Is  Involved, 
however,  than  the  analysis  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits by  trafhed  scientists,  the  orderly  exami- 
nation of  competing  priorities  and  the  ap- 
plication of  rational  tools  of  decision  making 
In  a  democracy  major  decisions  about  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  allocations  of  re- 
sources are — properly — public  decisions,  and 
therefore  they  are — properly— political  de- 
cisions, at  least  in  considerable  part.  Thus, 
the  training  of  a  new  kind  of  medlcal-ln- 
formatlon  scientist  Is  only  one  of  the  tasks 
to  be  undertaken  If  an  effective  wedding  6f 
the  information  sciences  and  medicine  Is 
to  be  used  fruitfully  in  the  solution  of  major 
problems  In  health  care  What  Is  In  fact 
much  more  Important  Is  the  development 
of  mechanisms  for  the  full  and  thorough 
public  understanding  of  the  new  technology 
that  alone  will  permit  a  truly  national 
choice  to  be  made. 

COWCLtrOniG  COMKXNT 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  many 
demands  for  reorganisation  of  health  serv- 
ices, but  most  proposed  solutions  have  con- 
sisted of  a  rearrangement  or  a  refinancing  of 
the  traditional  system  and  Its  components 
As  such,  they  have  skirted  the  basic  prob- 
lem that  new  demands  cannot  be  met  by  a 
system  whose  resources  are  already  being 
fully  utilized.  Computer  technology  offers  an 
Innovative  and  powerful  tool  for  removing 
the  constraints  on  delivery  of  health  services, 
constraints  that  wUl  laescapably  exist  even 
tuider  a  health  system  reorganized  in  the 
most  rational  fashion. 


Because  the  coming  intervention  of  the 
Information  sciences  represents  radical 
change,  it  will  also  inevitably  create  radical 
problems  Some  of  these  have  bee:^  presented 
here  not  to  discourage  vigorous  efforts  to 
develop  and  exploit  the  new  technology  but 
rather  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  analysis,  and 
planning  The  power  of  the  InXormatlon  sci- 
ences is  such  that  it  wUl,  without  doubt,  al- 
ter the  face  of  medicine,  and  we  can  111  afford 
to  Ignore  this  Impending  reality  Instead, 
physicians  must  take  the  opportunity  to 
assist  and  lead  In  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  system  that  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the 
medical  community. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  H  Jack  Oelger,  Dr 
Donald  A  Schon,  and  Mr  John  T  Poster 
for  advice  and  criticism. 
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KOREAN  IMPORTS 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
inauguration  oi  President  Park  In  Seoul 
for  the  new  presidential  term  marks  aji- 
otiier  milestone  in  the  postwar  history  of 
this  American  ally  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  It  would  be  a  gesture  greatly  ap- 
preciated in  this  countr>-  if  President 
Park  could  see  his  way  clear  to  opening 
his  term  of  ofHce  with  a  settlement  of  the 
textile  trade  problems  between  our  two 
countries 

The  press  has  widely  reported  the  pres- 
ence In  Asia  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  Mr  David  Kennedy,  the  President's 
Special  Ambassador  Among  other  eco- 
nomic matters  he  is  discussing  with  the 
Governments  of  Korea  and  of  our  other 
trading  partners  in  East  Asia  has  been 
the  flood  of  textile  and  apparel  imports 
reaching  our  depressed  markets  from 
that  part  of  the  world  Indeed,  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Japan  together 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  our 
imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 

I  was  frankly  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Government  in  Seoul  absolutely  refuses 
to  discuss  any  reasonable  solution  of  this 
long  outstanding  issue  Korea  has 
claimed  a  "special  relationship '  with 
the  United  States  going  back  to  the  Ko- 
rean war  days  of  1950-53 — when  we  saved 
South  Korea  from  communism  at  the 
cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
casualties  Yet  in  the  view  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Seoul  the  "special  relation- 
ship" is  apparently  the  right  of  unlimited 
access  to  the  depressed  US  textile  mar- 
ket for  low-wage  Korean  imports.  The 
average  wage  in  the  Korean  textile  in- 
dustry is  1 1  cents  per  hour.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  $2.54  per  hour 

Mr.  President,  the  present  level  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  apparel  from  all 
countries  represenus  more  than  one-third 
of  a  million  jobs  We  cannot  allow  this 
erosion  of  the  economy  to  proceed  any 
further,  I  believe  that  the  Government  in 
Seoul  would  be  well  advised  to  promptly 
reexamine  its  negotiating  stance  in  the 
textile  matter  while  the  Government  in 
Washington  is  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
moderating  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports 
rather  than  cutting  back  the  existing 
level,  as  Is  being  done  by  some  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1971  our  textile  impwrts  from  Korea 
jumped  70  percent  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  They  are  cur- 
rently running  at  the  annual  rate  of  444 
million  equivalent  square  yards.  And  yet. 
with  the  import  pattern  thus  clearly  out 
of  hand,  the  South  Korean  Government 
is  refusing  any  meaningful  negotiations. 
The  attitude  exemplified  here  by  the 
Korean  textile  industry  is  quite  disheart- 
ening. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  the 
most  eflBcient  in  the  world  according  to  a 
recent  study  financed  by  the  British 
Textile  Council.  In  fact  that  study,  pub- 
lished by  the  council  in  1969,  found  that 
the  British  and  Japanese  industries  were 
but  37  percent  and  32  percent,  respec- 
tively, as  efficient  in  ginning  and  weav- 
ing as  the  American  industry.  The 
Korean  Industry  is  of  course  substan- 
tially less  efficient  than  either  of  these. 
It  is  the  enormous  wage  gap  between 
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Korea  and  the  United  States  that  creates 
this  pressing  problem 

Mr.  President,  Korea  may  be  a  less- 
developed  country,  but  there  are  less  de- 
veloped portions  of  the  United  States,  as 
well.  Since  1965.  when  Congress  passed 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  been  cooperating  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  Appalachia.  In 
that  region,  extending  from  southern 
New  York  State  to  Mississippi,  the  textile- 
apparel  industry  provides  one  job  in  every 
four.  Indeed,  there  are  more  than  1 
million  textile-apparel  jobs  within  Ap- 
palachia and  contiguous  territory  within 
commuting  distance  of  Appalachia. 

It  is  high  time  for  Korea  and  our 
other  trading  partners  in  the  Far  East  to 
join  with  us  in  a  mutual  accommodation 
of  the  :sxuit.  issue. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING  HOW  SHALL  DELEGATES 
BE  SELECTED' 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  within  recent 
days  written  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  describe  new-  guidelines  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

That  Conference — to  begm  on  Novem- 
ber 28  in  Washington,  DC — will  be  at- 
tended by  several  thousand  delegates, 
representing  the  States  and  national  or- 
ganizations. Obviously.  It  IS  vital  that  the 
delegates  be  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  they  can  make  to  the 
Conference  and  to  the  foUowup  activity 
which  should  take  place  after  that  Con- 
ference. 

To  make  certain  that  the  State  delega- 
tions would  satisfactorily  represent  the 
diversity  of  interests  and  groups  within 
each  State,  the  National  Plannmg  Board 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
decided  on  March  27  that  the  Governor 
from  each  State  would  nominate  the 
members  of  the  delegation  from  that 
State.  This  was  the  practice  followed  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1961.  Since  March,  many  Governors  have 
given  careful  thought  to  the  selection  of 
delegations;  and  many  have  already 
made  their  choices. 

And  yet,  the  HEW  directive  to  which 
I  referred  earlier — dated  June  11 — asks 
each  Governor  to  nominate  150  percent 
of  the  approved  number  of  delegates 
from  his  State  and  to  send  that  list  to 
HEW. 

In  other  words,  if  a  State  is  authorized 
to  send  50  delegates,  its  Governor  is  to 
submit  a  list  of  75  names  to  Washington, 
D.C.  where,  according  to  the  HEW  letter, 
"the  official  State  delegation  will  be 
chosen." 

The  reason  given  for  this  decision  is 
that  'several  hundred  national  organiza- 
tions are  also  participating  in  the  confer- 
ence and  will  also  be  nominating  dele- 
gates," and.  therefore,  "in  order  to  avoid 
any  complications  which  might  arise 
from  duplicate  nomination,"  the  Gover- 
nors are  supposed  to  submit  the  150- 
percent  lists  of  candidates. 

If  this  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  150- 
percent  rule,  would  it  not  be  far  more 
efficient  for  HEW  to  inform  the  Gover- 


nors of  the  nominations  from  the  na- 
tional organizations?  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  this  may  be  an  attempt  to 
politically  stack  the  deck  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
by  exercising  a  final  veto  over  the  States. 
It  is  my  understanding,  in  fact,  that 
many  directors  of  member  units  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Agmg  are  urging  their  Governors  to  re- 
ject the  new  HEW  formula  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  an  affront  to  each  Gov- 
ernor, that  It  usurps  plans  which  have 
been  months  in  the  making,  and  that  it 
would  put  the  selection  of  delegates  in 
the  hands  of  Federal  officials  who — in 
distant  Washmgton,  D.C. — are  somehow- 
deemed  more  qualified  than  State  officials 
to  choose  the  final  list  of  State  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  joined  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  its  conduct  of 
preparations  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

At  that  time  we  asked  HEW  repre- 
sentatives for  their  comments  on  com- 
plaints that  political  considerations  were 
having  an  undue  effect  upon  preparations 
for  that  conference  We  were  assured 
that  they  were  not.  and  that  they  would 
not. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  HEW  150-percent 
rule — and  the  strong  criticism  which  has 
resulted — actions  are  speaking  louder 
than  assurances. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  BY 
THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE 

Mr.  IX)LE  Mr.  President.  I  salute  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  his  able  staff  upon  the  50th 
anniversar\-  of  the  establishment  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  were  established  as  an  arm  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  made  mdependent  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  50  years  ago 
this  month  by  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921. 

The  basic  function  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimtmg  Office  is  to  assist  Congress  in 
rarrymg  out  its  oversight  responsibilities 
and  to  assist  in  analyzing  the  proposals 
which  come  before  us  All  of  us  who  have 
served  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  are 
aware  of  the  competence  with  which 
that  function  has  t)een  carried  out  In 
the  past  £ind  is  continuing  to  be  earned 
out  under  the  leadership  of  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B   Staats. 

Congress  is  m  a  period — perhaps  un- 
paralleled m  our  history — when  it  must 
.sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of  admir- 
able programs  which  are  far  too  numer- 
ous and  far  too  complex  to  be  digested 
and  comprehended  in  the  time  avail- 
able to  us.  We  are  presented  with  much 
learned  and  persuasive  testimony  on  the 
vital  need  of  the  numerous  proposed  pro- 
grams and  the  great  benefits  that  will 
ensue  from  them.  We  are  also  often  pre- 
sented with  equally  learned  and  persua- 


sive testimony  against  these  same  pro- 
grams. 

In  more  placid  years,  we  were  able  to 
moderate  these  adversar>'  positions,  ex- 
tract from  the  crucible  of  ideas  of  the 
substantive  issues,  and  discard  the  spe- 
cious and  self-serving  ones  Today  we  are 
often  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  the  matters  we  must 
consider,  and  we  feel  the  need  for  ex- 
pert, professional  judgment  from  an  m- 
dependent  and  objective  source. 

In  enacUng  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  Congress  gave  em- 
phasis to  this  need  and  recognized  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  a  means  of  fulfilling 
it.  We  provided  in  that  act  that: 

The  comptroller  general  shall  review  and 
analj-ze  the  results  of  government  programs 
and  activities,  including  the  making  of  ooet 
benefit  studies,  when  ordered  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  upon  his  own  Initiative,  or 
when  requested  by  any  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  comptroller  general  shall  have  avail- 
able employes  who  are  expert  In  analyzing 
and  conducting  cost  benefit  studies  of  gov- 
ernment programs  and,  upon  request  of  any 
committee,  shal!  assist  In  analyzing  cost 
benefit  studies  furnished  by  any  federal 
agency  to  such  committee  and  In  conducting 
cost  benefit  studies  of  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committee. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  available 
to  lis  an  organization  with  the  compe- 
tence of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  doubly  fortunate  in  having  at  its 
head  the  ver>-  able  Elmer  B  Staats  who 
has  served  as  Comptroller  General  since 
March  1966 

General  Staats  brought  to  the  office 
much  talent  and  experience,  mcluding  26 
years  of  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  pardonable  pride.  I  include 
among  his  credentials  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  native  son  of  Kansas,  and  that  he 
earned  his  A.B  degree  and  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappm  key  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

His  26  years  of  Government  service 
preceding  his  appointment  as  Comptrol- 
ler General  included  22  years  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  There  he  held 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility,  and 
in  his  last  6  years  he  was  Deputy  Budget 
director.  His  extensive  experience  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  gives  him  a  keen  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  Government  In  bringing 
tills  experience  to  his  present  office  of 
Comptroller  General,  he  has  Eidded  a  new 
dimension  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sarj-  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  I 
extend  to  the  staff  of  that  office  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General  my  congratula- 
tions and  my  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  continuing  successful  operation. 


COSPONSOROFS    1311— NEWSMAN'S 
PRIVILEGE  ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1311.  the  Newsman  s  Privilege  Act  of 
1971,  introduced  by  my  dLstinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas   Senator  Ptarson. 

This  legislation  provides  that  no  gov- 
ernment body  can  require  a  newsman  to 
disclose    any    confidential    information. 
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nor  the  source  of  such  information,  ob- 
tained by  him  m  his  professiunai 
capacity 

Although  the  common  law  has  tradi- 
tionally not  recognized  a  newsman  s  priv- 
ilege, legal  developments  during  the  past 
year,  both  m  and  out  of  the  courtroom, 
indicate  a  changing  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Federal  legal  ofHcials  toward  adoption 
of  such  a  privilege 

The  Nmih  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Its  signif^cint  opinion  in  Caldwell  against 
United  States  on  November  16.  1970,  rec- 
ognized that  where  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  public  s  first  amendment  right 
to  be  informed  would  be  jeopardized  by  a 
journalist  s  appearance  before  a  secret 
grand  jury  interrogation 

The  Oovernmeni  must  respond  by  demon- 
stra'-ing  a  ^impelling  ne«cl  for  the  wKne«s's 
presence  before  Judicial  process  properly  c*a 
Issue  to  require  attendance 

LiJcewLse,  m  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates 
on  August  10  1970,  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  announced  a  new  set  of 
Justice  Department  guideltnes  governing 
the  issuance  of  subpena.^  to  the  newsmen. 
In  stating  that  no  subpena  would  be  re- 
quested by  the  Department  without  the 
express  authonzauon  of  the  Attorney 
General,  he  commented  thtt: 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  con- 
sider the  press  "an  investigative  arm  of  the 
government  ■•  Therefore,  all  reasonable  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation from  non-press  sources  before  there 
L»  any  consideration  of  subpoenaing  the 
press  He  further  stated  that  "Great  cau- 
tion should  be  observed  In  requesting  sub- 
poena authorization  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  for  unpublished  infcrmatlon.  or  where 
as  orthodox  First  Amendment  defense  is 
raised  or  where  a  serious  claim  of  oonflden- 
tlallty  Is  urged  " 

Because  of  these  actions  by  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  take  prompt  action  to  codify 
the  right  of  members  of  the  press  to  be 
free  from  Government  interrogation.  The 
existence  of  a  free  and  independent  press 
insures  the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  information  It  not  only  fosters 
the  public  s  right  to  tnow  but  also.  In 
many  cases,  exposes  public  and  pnvate 
.Tialfeasance  and  contributes  to  a  more 
efficient  and  responsive  Government. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  court  opimon 
and  the  Attorney  General  s  guidelines 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord, 
as  follows 

I  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  far  the 
Ninth  Circuit  No  26.035.  November  16 
10701 

Kuu.  Caldwtll  ksd  New  Yoas  Ttmxs  Cou- 

8     BPKNAS  KaAX.        CA1J3WI1.1..        vs.        UNmO 

Stahes  or  Amduca 

On  *ppea;  from  Oie  Uni'.ed  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California. 

Before  Merrli;  and  Ely.  Circuit  Judges, 
and  Jameson,  District  Judge  • 

Merrill.  Circuit  Judge 

Barl  Caldwei;  appeals  from  m  order  hold- 
ing him  m  contempt  if  court  for  disregard 
of  an  order  directing  mm   to  sppear  before 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  article 


the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Ur.ited  .States  District 
Court  for  the  Northen.  District  of  Cal.f.rnla 
pursuant  to  a  subpi.«ntt  issued  by  the  Oraml 
Jury 

.\ppeUant  Is  a  black  news  rep<jrter  for  the 
.Vew  York  Times  He  has  become  a  specialist 
:n  the  reporting  of  news  concerning  the 
Black  Panther  Party  The  Grand  Jtiry  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  general  inveetlgatlon  of  the  Black 
Panthers  and  the  possibility  that  they  are 
engaged  in  criminal  activities  contrary  to 
federal  law 

In  order  to  protect  First  Amendment  in- 
terests asserted  by  appellant  the  District 
Court  order  of  attendance  which  appellant 
disregarded,  expressly  granted  appellant  the 
prlvUege  of  silence  as  to  certain  naatters  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Government  should  dem- 
onstrate a  compelling  ind  over-rldlng  na- 
tional interest  In  requiring  Mr  Caldwell's 
testimony  which  cannot  be  served  by  any 
alternative  means."  Thla  protective  wder 
provided : 

"(1)  That  •  *  *  he  shall  not  be  required 
to  reveal  confldentlsd  associations,  sources  or 
information  received,  developed  or  main- 
tained by  him  as  a  professional  Journalist  tn 
the  course  of  his  efforts  to  gather  news  for 
dissemination  to  the  public  through  the 
press  or  other  news  media. 

(3)  That  sp>eciflcally.  without  limiting 
paragraph  i  i  i .  Mr  Caldwell  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  answer  questions  concerning  state- 
ments made  to  him  or  information  given  to 
him  by  memtjers  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
unless  such  statements  or  information  were 
given  to  him  for  publication  or  public  dis- 
closure. 

■■(3)  That,  to  assure  the  effectuation  of 
this  order,  tli  Caldwell  shall  be  permitted  to 
consult  with  his  counsel  at  any  time  be 
wishes  during  the  course  of  his  appearance 
before  the  grand  Jury   *    •    *." 

Appellant  contends  that  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  District  Court  will  not  sufBce 
to  protect  the  First  Amendment  interests  at 
stake:  that  unless  a  specific  need  for  his 
testimony  can  be  shown  by  the  United  States 
he  should  t>e  excused  from  attendance  be- 
fore tbe  Grand  Jury  altogether  Thus  it  Is 
not  the  scope  of  the  Interrogation  to  which 
he  must  submit  that  Is  here  at  Issue:  It  Is 
whether  he  need  attend  at  all 

The  case  Is  one  of  first  Impression  and  one 
In  which  news  media  have  shown  great  In- 
terest and  have  accordingly  favored  us  with 
briefs  as  amlcl  curiae.  As  Is  true  with  many 
problems  recently  confronted  by  the  courts, 
the  case  presents  vital  questions  of  public 
policy  questions  as  to  how  competing  pub- 
lic interests  shall  be  balanced  The  issues 
require  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  un- 
derlying conflict  l>etween  public  interests 
and  the  nature  of  such  competing  inter- 
ests' 

While  the  United  States  has  not  appealed 
from  the  grant  of  privilege  by  the  District 
Court  (Which  It  opposed  below)  and  the  pro- 
priety of  that  grant  Is  thus  not  directly  In- 
volved here,  appellants  contentions  here  rest 
upon  the  same  First  Amendment  foundation 
as  did  the  protective  order  granted  below 
Thus,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  First 
Amendment  requires  more  than  a  protective 
order  delimiting  the  scope  of  Interrogation, 
we  must  first  decUto  whether  it  requires  any 
privilege  at  all 

TH£  paoTicnvi:  obde> 

The  proceedings  t>elow  were  initiated  by  a 
motion  by  appellant  to  quash  subpoenas  Is- 
sued by  the  Grand  Jury  ■  In  his  moving  pa- 
pers appellants  position  was  that  the  "In- 
evltable  effect  of  the  subpoenas  will  be  to 
suppress  vital  First  Amendment  freedoms  of 
Mr  Caldwell,  of  the  New  York  Times,  of  the 
news  media,  and  of  mlU'ant  political  groups 
by  driving  a  wedge  of  distrust  and  silence 
between  the  news  media  and  the  militants. 
and  that  this  Court  should  not  countenance 
a  uae  of  it«  process  entailing  so  drastic  an 
incuralon   upon  First   Amendment   freedoms 


In  the  aljsence  of  compelling  governmental 
Interests — not  shown  here — in  requiring  Mr 
Caldwell's  appearance  before  the  Grand 
Jury  " 

Amlcl  curiae  solidly  supported  appellant 
In  this  poeltlon  The  fact  that  the  subpoena."; 
would  have  a  chlUlng  effect  "  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms  was  impressively  as- 
serted In  affidavits  of  newsmen  of  recognized 
stature,  to  a  considerable  extent  based  upon 
recited  experience  Appellant's  own  history 
Is  related  in  his  moving  [lapers 

"Earl  Caldwell  has  been  covering  the  Pan- 
thers almost  since  the  Party's  beginnings. 
Initially  received  hesitatingly  and  with  cau- 
tion, he  has  gradually  won  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  Party  leaders  and  rank-and-file 
members  As  a  result.  Panthers  will  now  dls- 
•  uss  Party  views  and  activities  freely  with 
Mr  Caldwell.  •  •  •  Their  confidences  have 
enabled  him  to  write  informed  and  balanced 
storlea  concerning  the  Black  Panther  Party 
which  are  unavailable  to  moet  other  news- 
men 

If  Mr  Caldwell  were  to  disclose  Black  Pan- 
ther confidences  to  government  offlclals,  the 
grand  Jury,  or  any  other  person,  he  would 
thereby  destroy  the  relationship  of  trust 
which  he  presently  enjoys  with  the  Pan- 
thers and  other  militant  groups  They  would 
refuse  to  speak  to  him:  they  would  become 
even  more  reluctant  than  they  are  now  to 
speak  to  any  newsmen:  and  the  news  media 
would  thereby  be  vitally  hampered  In  their 
ability  to  cover  the  views  and  activities  of  the 
militants." 

The  re«ponse  of  the  United  States  disputed 
the  contention  that  First  Amendment  free- 
doms were  endangered 

'Newsmen  filing  affidavits  herein  allege 
that  they  fear,  in  effect,  that  the  Black  Pan- 
thers win  refrain  from  furnishing  them 
with  news  This  contention  Is  specious.  De- 
spite some  assertions  by  Black  Panther 
leaders  to  the  contrary,  the  Black  Panthers 
In  fact  depend  on  the  mass  media  for  their 
constant  endeavor  to  maintain  themselves 
In  the  public  eye  and  thus  gain  adherenu  and 
continued  support  They  have  continued  un- 
ceasingly to  exploit  the  facilities  of  the  mass 
media  for  their  own  purposes." 

Assuming,  arguendo,  that  this  statement  is 
correct,  tt  is  not  fully  responsive  to  the  claim 
that  First  Amendment  freedoms  are  endan- 
gered. The  premise  underlying  the  Govern- 
ment's statement  Is  that  First  Amendment 
Intereats  in  this  area  a^e  adequately  safe- 
guarded as  long  as  potential  news  makers  do 
not  cease  using  the  media  as  vehicles  for  their 
conununlcatlon  with  the  public.  But  the 
First  Amendment  means  more  than  that.  It 
exists  to  preserve  an  "untrammeled  press  as 
a  vital  source  of  public  information." 
Groajean  v.  American  Press  Co  .  397  US  333, 
250  (1938).  Its  objective  is  the  maximization 
of  the  "8{)ectrum  of  available  knowledge  " 
Gnrwold  v.  Connecticut.  381  US  479.  482 
(1965).  Thus.  It  Is  not  enough  that  Black 
Panther  press  releases  and  public  addresses 
by  Panther  leaders  may  continue  unabated  In 
the  wake  of  subpoenas  such  as  the  one  here 
In  question  It  is  not  enough  that  the  public's 
knowledge  of  groups  such  as  the  Black 
Panthers  should  be  confined  to  their  deliber- 
ate public  pronouncements  or  distant  ne»-s 
accounts  of  their  occasional  dramatic  forays 
Into  the  public  view 

The  need  fcr  an  untrammeled  press  takes 
on  special  urgency  In  times  of  widespread 
protest  and  dissent  In  such  times  the  First 
Amendment  protections  exist  to  maintain 
communication  with  dissenting  groups  and 
to  provide  the  public  with  a  wide  range  of 
Information  about  the  n«ture  of  protest  and 
heterodoxy  See.  e.g.  Associated  Press  v. 
United  States.  326  US  1.  20  il945).  THorn- 
hill  V     Alabama.  310  US    88.    102    .1940i 

The  affidavits  contained  in  this  record  re- 
quired the  conclusion  of  the  District  Court 
that  "compelled  discloeure  of  Information  re- 
ceived by  a  jiMimalist  within  the  scope  of 
such    confidential    reUllonshlpjs    Jeopaxdlzea 
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Uio«e  relationshlpe  and  thereby  impairs  the 
Journalist's  abUlty  to  gather,  analyse,  and 
pubUsh  the  news." 

Accordingly  we  agree  with  the  District 
Court  that  First  Amendment  freedoms  are 
here  in  Jeopardy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  is  the 
scope  of  the  Grand  Jury's  Investigative 
power. 

In  his  moving  papers  appellant  complained 
that  the  Government  had  not  disclosed  the 
subject,  direction  or  scope  of  the  Grand  Jury 
inquiry  and  that  efforts  of  counsel  to  obtain 
some  specification  had  been  unavailing. 

"Oovernment  counsel  has  said  only  that 
the  grand  Jury  has  'broeid  investigative  pow- 
ers,' that  he  cannot  limit  the  inquiry  of  the 
grand  Jury  in  advance,'  and  that  the  subject 
and  scope  of  the  grand  jury's  investigation 
is  'no  concern  of  a  subpoenaed  witness.'  " 

The  Oovernment  In  opposing  appellant's 
motion  to  quash,  stated  Its  position  In  these 
cerms : 

"On  the  basis  of  what  he  has  written,  di- 
rectly quoting  statements  made  to  him  for 
publication  by  spokesmen  for  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  Earl  Caldwell  obviously  can 
give  and  should  come  forward  with  evidence 
which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Orand  Jury  In 
its  Inquiry." 

Thus,  as  Is  true  in  Innumerable  Instances, 
the  Grand  Jury  does  not  know  what  It  wants 
from  this  witness.  It  wants  to  find  out  what 
he  knows  that  might  shed  light  on  the  gen- 
eral problem  It  Is  Investigating.  This  tj^e 
of  wide-ranging,  open-ended  inquiry  Is,  of 
course,  typical  of  many  Orand  Jury  proceed- 
ings See  Hale  v.  Henkel.  201  U.S.  43  (1906): 
Note,  "The  Orand  Jury  as  an  Investigatory 
Body,"  74  Harv  L.  Rev.  590,  591-92  (1961). 
If  the  privilege  of  silence  as  defined  by  the 
District  Court  is  made  available  to  news 
gatherers,  the  Orand  Jury  will  be  deprived 
of  their  assistance  as  witnesses  In  such  gen- 
eral Investigations. 

The  question  posed  below  was  whether,  as 
a  master  of  law,  this  loss  to  the  Orand  Jury, 
this  impediment  to  its  traditionally  broad 
scope  of  Inquiry,  outweighs  the  Injury  to 
First  Amendment  freedoms. 

The  Oovernment  stresses  the  historic  tra- 
ditions of  the  Orand  Jury  with  its  extensive 
powers  of  investigation,  see,  e.g..  Hale  v 
Henkel,  supra,  and  the  corresponding  duty 
of  the  citizenry  to  come  before  the  Orand 
Jury  to  give  testimony.  United  States  v 
Bryan,  339  U.S.  333  (1950);  Blair  v.  United 
States,  250  US.  273  (1919).  But  these  gen- 
eral propositions  of  Oovernment  authority 
necessarily  are  tempered  by  constitutional 
prohibitions  and  other  exceptional  circum- 
stances. See  United  States  v.  Bryan,  supra,  at 
331:  Blair  v  United  States,  supra,  at  281-^2. 
In  this  respect  we  find  guidance  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  conflicts 
between  First  Amendment  Interests  and 
legislative  investigatory  needs,'  the  Court 
has  required  the  sacrifice  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  only  where  a  compelling  need 
for  the  particular  testimony  in  question  Is 
demonstrated.' 

If  the  Orand  Jury  may  require  appellant 
to  make  available  to  It  Information  obtained 
by  him  in  his  capacity  as  news  gatherer,  then 
the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  the  power  to  appropriate  appel- 
lant's investigative  efforts  to  their  own  tie- 
half — to  convert  him  after  the  fact  into  an 
investigative  agent  of  the  (jovernment  The 
very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires  that 
the  news  media  be  accorded  a  measure  of 
autonomy,  that  they  should  be  free  to  pur- 
sue their  own  Investigations  to  their  own 
ends  without  fear  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence; and  that  they  should  be  able  to  pro- 
tect their  Investigative  processes.  To  convert 
news  gatherers  Into  Department  of  Justice 
Investigators  is  to  Invade   the  autonomy  of 
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the  press  by  Imposing  a  governmental  func- 
tion upon  them.  To  do  so  where  the  result 
is  to  diminish  their  future  capacity  as  news 
gatherers  is  destructive  of  their  public  func- 
tion.-^ To  accomplish  this  where  It  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  Grand 
Jury  Inquiry  simply  cannot  be  Justified  in 
the  public  interest. 

Further  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Journalists  everywhere  to  temf>er  their  re- 
porting so  as  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
they  will  t>e  required  to  submit  to  interroga- 
tion. The  First  Amendment  guards  against 
governmental  action  that  induces  such  seU- 
censorship.  See  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan, 
376  U.S.  264,  279  (1964);  Smith  v.  California, 
361  U.S.  147  (1969). 

It  was  on  such  considerations  as  these  that 
the  balance  was  struck  by  the  District  Court. 
It  ruled: 

"When  the  exercise  of  the  grand  Jury 
power  of  testimonial  compulsion  so  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  court 
may  Impinge  upon  or  repress  First  Amend- 
ment rights  or  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
association,  which  centuries  of  experience 
have  found  to  be  lndisp>ensable  to  the  sur- 
vival of  a  free  society,  such  power  shall  not 
l>e  exercised  in  a  manner  likely  to  do  so 
untu  there  has  t>een  a  clear  showing  of  a 
compelling  and  overriding  national  interest 
that  cannot  be  served  by  any  alternative 
means." 

Finding  that  the  Oovernment  had  shown 
no  compelling  or  overriding  national  interest 
for  testimony  of  the  sort  specified,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  imposed  the  limits  we  have  set 
forth  earlier  In  this  opinion.  It  reserved  Juris- 
diction to  modify  its  order  on  a  showing  of 
such  government^  Interest  which  cannot  be 
served  by  means  other  than  by  appellant's 
testimony. 

We  agree  with  the  District  Court  that  the 
First  Amendment  requires  this  qualified 
privilege,  and  we  find  nothing  unreasonable 
In  the  terms  in  which  It  was  there  defined." 

ATTEKDANCE 

As  we  have  noted,  the  issue  upon  this  ap- 
peal goes  theyond  the  question  of  a  privilege 
to  decline  to  respond  to  interrogation  in  cer- 
tain areas.  The  District  Court  ruled  that,  al- 
though protected  by  its  limited  privilege, 
Caldwell  was  required  to  respond  to  the  sub- 
poena by  appearing  before  the  Grand  Jury 
to  answer  questions  not  privileged  App>ellant 
contends  that  his  mere  appearance  twfore 
the  Grand  Jury  will  result  in  loss  of  his  news 
sources.  The  Oovernment  questions  this  re- 
sult. 

The  affidavits  on  file  cast  considerable  light 
on  the  process  of  gathering  news  about  mili- 
tant organizations  '^  It  is  apparent  that  the 
relationship  which  an  effective  privilege  In 
this  area  must  protect  Is  a  very  tenuous  and 
unstable  one.  Unlike  the  relation  Ijetween  an 
attorney  and  his  client  or  a  physician  and  his 
patient,  the  relationships  between  Journal- 
ists and  news  sources  like  the  Black  Panthers 
are  not  rooted  in  any  service  the  Journalist 
can  provide  his  Informant  apart  from  the 
publication  of  the  information  so  obtained. 
Goldstein,  "Newsmen  and  their  Confiden- 
tial Sources,"  The  New  Republic  13  (March 
21,  19701  The  relationship  depends  upon  a 
trust  and  confidence  that  is  constantly  sub- 
ject to  reexamination  and  that  depends  In 
turn  on  actual  knowledge  of  how  news  and 
Information  Imparted  have  been  handled 
and  on  continuing  reassurance  that  the  han- 
dling has  been  discreet." 

This  reassurance  disappears  when  the  re- 
l>orter  is  called  to  testify  behind  closed  doors. 
The  secrecy  that  surrounds  Orand  Jury  tes- 
timony necessarily  introduces  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  fear  a  betrayal  of 
their  confidences.  These  uncertainties  are 
compounded  by  the  subtle  nature  of  the 
Journalist-informer  relation.  The  demarca- 
tion between  what  is  confidential  and  what  Is 
for  publication  is  not  sharply  drawn  and 
often  depends  upon  the  particular  context 


or  timing  of  the  use  of  the  information.  Mili- 
tant groups  might  very  understandably  fear 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  examination  be- 
fore a  Grand  Jury,  the  witness  may  fall  to 
protect  their  confidences  with  quite  the  same 
sure  Judgment  he  invokes  in  the  normal 
course  of  his  professional  work. 

The  Oovernment  oharacterlzes  this  antic- 
ipated loss  of  communication  as  Black 
Panther  reprisal;  as  manifesting  a  Black 
Panther  demand  that,  "If  you  subpoena 
Caldwell,  we  will  never  speak  to  you  again." 
It  argues  that  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
American  people  woiUd  capitulate  to  such 
extortion. 

But  it  is  not  an  extortionate  threat  we 
face.  It  is  human  reaction  as  reasonable  to 
expect  as  that  a  client  will  leave  his  lawyer 
when  his  confidence  Is  shaken.  The  news 
source  has  placed  no  price  tag  or  exaction 
on  enjoyment  of  First  Amendment  freedoms 
save  its  continuing  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  reporter." 

As  the  Oovernment  points  out,  loes  of  such 
a  sensitive  news  source  can  also  result  from 
its  reaction  to  Indiscreet  or  unfavorable  re- 
porting or  from  a  reporter's  association  with 
Oovernment  agents  or  persons  disapproved 
of  by  the  news  source.  Loss  in  such  a  case, 
however,  results  from  an  exercise  of  the 
choice  and  prerogative  of  a  free  press.  It  Is 
not   the   result  of   Government   compulsion. 

We  conclude  that  the  privilege  not  to  an- 
swer certain  questions  does  not,  by  itself,  ad- 
equately protect  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms at  stake  in  this  area:  that  without  im- 
plementation In  the  manner  sought  by  ap- 
pellant the  privilege  would  fall  in  Its  very 
purpose. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  is  the 
Grand  Jury's  right  to  summon  this  witness 
before  it  and  In  secrecy  compel  him  to  an- 
swer questions  or  to  resort  to  his  privileges. 
It  is  not  the  right  to  secure  appearance  and 
testimony  that  Is  itself  in  issue:  the  Dis- 
trict CX)urt's  protective  order  alone  would 
sufBce  were  that  all.  It  is  the  right  to  com- 
pel presence  at  a  secret  interrogation  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

Throughout  history  secret  Interrogation 
has  posed  problems  and  caused  unease.  See, 
e.g..  Note,  "An  Historical  Argument  for  the 
Right  to  Counsel  During  Police  Interroga- 
tion." 73  Yale  L.J.  1000,  1934-45  (1964).  We 
do  not  doubt  that  secret  interrogation  is  in 
general  essential  to  the  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Grand  Jury  process.  How- 
ever, implicit  In  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
secret  Interrogations.  Is  the  possibility  of 
conflict  with  basic  rights.  When  this  is 
shown  to  occur  It  is  appropriate  to  inquire 
into  the  need  in  the  particular  case  for  the 
specific  incursion.  Since  compulsion  to  at- 
tend and  testify  entails  the  exercise  of  Judi- 
cial process.  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  in- 
quiry be  Judicially  entertained. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  injury 
to  First  Amendment  liberties  which  mere  at- 
tendance threatens  can  be  Justified  by  the 
demonstrated  need  of  the  Oovernment  for 
appellant's  testimony  as  to  those  subjects 
not  already  protected  by  the  privilege 

Appellant  asserted  In  affidavit  that  there 
is  nothing  to  which  he  could  testify  (beyond 
that  which  he  has  already  made  public  and 
for  which,  therefore,  his  appearance  is  un- 
necessary) that  Is  not  protected  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  order.  If  this  is  true — and  the 
Government  apparently  has  not  believed  It 
necessary  to  dispute  It — appellant's  response 
to  the  subpoena  would  be  a  barren  perform- 
ance— one  of  no  benefit  to  the  Grand  Jury 
To  destroy  appellant's  capacity  as  news 
gatherer  for  such  a  return  hardly  makes 
sense.  Since  the  cost  to  the  public  of  excus- 
ing his  attendance  is  so  slight,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  Is  here  no  public  interest  of  real 
substance  in  competition  with  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms  that  are  Jeopardized. 

If  any  competing  public  interest  Is  ever  to 
arise  in  a  case  such  as  this   (where  First 
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Amendment  liberties  &re  threatened  by  mere 
Appearance  at  a  Orand  Jury  investigation)  it 
would  be  on  an  occasion  In  which  the  wit- 
ness, armed  with  bis  privilege,  can  still  serve 
a  useful  purpjse  before  the  Grand  Jury 
Considering  the  scope  of  the  privilege  em- 
bodied in  the  protective  order,  these  occa- 
sions would  a«em  to  be  unusual.  It  is  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  Oovernment  to  show 
that  such  an  occasion  Is  presented  here. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  we  hold 
that  where  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pub- 
lic's Plrst  Amendment  right  to  be  informed 
would  be  jeopardized  by  requiring  a  Jour- 
nalist to  submit  to  secret  Grand  Jury  Inter- 
rogation, the  Government  must  respond  by 
demonstrating  a  compelling  need  for  the 
witness'  presence  before  Judicial  process 
properly  can  Issue  to  require  attendance. 

We  go  no  further  than  to  announce  this 
general  rule.  As  we  noted  at  the  outset,  this 
IS  a  case  of  Brst  Impression.  The  courts  can 
learn  much  about  the  problems  In  this  area 
as  they  gain  more  experience  In  dealing  with 
them  For  the  present  we  lack  the  omni- 
science to  spell  out  the  details  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's burden  -"  or  the  type  of  proceeding 
that  would  accommodate  efforts  to  meet  that 
burden."  The  fashioning  of  specific  rules 
and  procedures  appropriate  to  the  particular 
case  can  oetter  be  left  to  the  District  Court 
under  lu  retained  Jurlsdlcuon.  Cf .  White 
Motor  Co.  v.  United  States.  373  US  253 
il9«3). 

Finally  we  wish  to  emphasize  what  must 
already  be  clear:  the  rule  of  this  case  is  a 
narrow  one  It  is  not  every  news  source  that 
13  as  sensitive  as  the  Black  Panther  Party 
has  been  shown  to  be  respecting  the  per- 
formance of  the  "establishment  "  press  or 
the  extent  to  which  that  performance  is  open 
to  view.  It  Is  not  every  reporter  who  so 
uniquely  enjoys  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
his  sensitive  news  source 

THE    rOOTTTH    AMENDMENT    tSSCl 

Appellant  also  moved  to  quash  the  Grand 
Jury  subpoenas  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
based  upon  information  obtained  by  un- 
constitutional surveillance  of  his  Interviews 
with  Black  Panther  members  He  sought  a 
heskTlng  to  determine  whether  the  subpoenas 
were  so  obtained  Alderman  v  United  States. 
3»4  C.S.  165  1 19«9 )  The  DUtrlot  Court  denied 
the  motion  solely  on  the  ground  that  ap- 
pellant lacked  standing  to  raise  the  Fourth 
Amendment  contention  This  is  assigned  as 
error 

In  light  of  our  dUposltlon  of  the  First 
Amendment  question  in  this  case,  we  need 
not  reach  this  issue  The  Dnlted  States  might 
never  meet  the  First  Amendment  burden  Im- 
posed upon  It  by  the  District  Court  order  as 
here  implemented  Even  if  the  Government 
does  meet  that  biu^en.  the  court  may  not 
have  to  reach  this  Fourth  Amendment  claim: 
the  Government's  showing  of  need  for  appel- 
lant's testimony  may  disclose  a  basis  for  the 
Government's  Information  which  would  pre- 
sent no  Fourth  Amendment  problem.  If  such 
a  problem  is  presented  It  could  then  be  dis- 
cussed In  light  of  the  specific  facu 

Accordingly,  we  regard  decision  upon  this 
question  as  unnecessary  to  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  case.  We  reserve  the  issue  and 
decline  to  reach  it  here 

Reversal  and  remanded  with  Instructions 
that  the  Judgment  of  concept  and  the  order 
directing  attendance  before  the  Grand  Jury 
be  vacated  The  District  Court  under  Its  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  may  entertain  such  fur- 
ther proceedings  as  may  be  InlUated  by  the 
Umted  States. 

FOOTWOTE8 

•  Honorable  William  J  Jameaon.  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Diatrlct  at 
Montarui.  sitting  by  designation. 

'  Where,  as  here  the  alleged  abridgement  of 
Flrat  Amendment  interests  occurs  as  a  by- 
product of  otherwise  permissible  govern- 
mental action  not  directed  at  the  regulation 


of  speech  or  press,  "rasolutlon  of  the  laaue 
always  Involves  a  balancing  by  the  courts 
of  the  competing  private  and  public  Interests 
at  stake  in  the  particular  circumstances 
shown."  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360 
US  100.  136  (1050):  see.  eg..  KonUberg  v 
State  Bar.  366  U.S  36.  50-61  (1061);  Bates  v 
Ltrtl^  Rock  361  US  516  (1060).  NAACP  v 
Alabama.  357  U  S  449.  460-67  ( 1968) ;  Kalven, 
"The  New  York  Times  Case:  A  Note  on  'The 
Central  Meaning  of  the  First  Amendment.'  "' 
1964.  Sup  Ct  Rev    191  314-16  (1964) 

'  The  first  subpoena  was  served  February  3. 
1970  It  directed  appellant  to  appear  and 
testify  and  to  bring  with  him  notes  and  tape 
recordings  of  Interviews  reflecting  statements 
made  for  publication  by  officers  and  spokes- 
men for  the  Black  Panther  Party  concerning 
the  alms,  purposes  and  activities  of  the  orga- 
nization On  March  16.  after  appellant  had 
protested  the  scope  of  the  subpoena,  a  second 
subpoena  was  served.  It  simply  required  ap- 
pellant's attendance  Appellant's  motion  to 
quash  was  directed  to  both  subpoenas.  The 
court  denied  the  motion  and  directed  compli- 
ance with  the  March  16  subpoena  subject  to 
the  protective  order  Appellant  appealed  that 
decision:  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed,  ap- 
parently on  the  ground  that  the  District 
Court  order  was  not  appealable  By  then  the 
term  of  the  Grand  Jury  had  expired,  and  a 
new  Orand  Jury  was  sworn.  A  new  subpoena 
ad  testificandum  was  served  on  May  23. 
1970  All  proceedings  had  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  subpoenas  were  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  concerning  this 
last  subpoena  A  new  order  directing  attend- 
ance was  Issued:  this  order  also  contained  the 
protective  provisions  or  privilege  It  Is  ap- 
pellant's disregard  of  that  order  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Judgment  of  contempt  now  be- 
fore us. 

■■  Like  the  Orand  Jury,  legislative  commit- 
tees have  long  been  viewed  as  Invaluable  In- 
struments of  governance  See.  eg.  Barenblatt 
V  United  States.  360  U.S.  100.  Ill  (1959); 
United  States  v  Rumely.  345  US  41,  43 
(1953) 

•  DeGrcgory  v  Attorney  General  of  Neia 
Hampsliire.  383  US  825  (1966);  Gibson  v 
Florida  Legislative  Investigation  Committee, 
372  US  539  (1963),  NAACP  v  Alabama.  357 
US  449,  460-67  (1958) ;  Sweesy  v.  New  Hamp- 
sliire.  354  U.S.  335  (1967),  Watkins  v  Uniteii 
States.  354  U.S.  178  (1967).  United  States  v. 
Rumely.  345  US  41  (1953).  It  Is  necessary 
that,  as  the  investigation  proceeds,  step-by- 
step,  "an  adequate  foundation  for  Inquiry 
must  be  laid."  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative 
Investigation    Committee,    supra,    at    557. 

^  It  Is  a  paradox  of  the  Oovernmenl's  posi- 
tion that.  If  groups  like  the  Black  Panthers 
cease  taking  reporters  like  appellant  into 
their  confidence,  these  Journalists  will.  In  the 
future,  be  unable  to  serve  a  public  function 
either  as  news  gatherers  or  as  prosecution 
witnesses 

'Garland  v.  rorre.  259  P.2d  (3d  Clr.)  cert 
denied.  358  US  910  (1958).  U  not  to  the 
contrary.  That  case  involved  a  libel  suit  In 
which  an  author  attributed  alleged  defama- 
tory remarks  reported  by  her  to  a  "network 
executive."  The  author,  when  called  as  a 
witness  In  the  libel  action  against  the  net- 
work, claimed  a  First  Amendment  privilege 
not  to  disclose  the  Informant's  Identity  and 
was  held  in  contempt  for  her  refusal  to  di- 
vulge the  source. 

The  Second  Circuit  (per  Judge,  now  Mr. 
Justice.  Stewart)  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
contempt.  But.  in  doing  so.  it  accepted  the 
proposition  ""that  compulsory  disclosure  of 
confidential  sources  of  information  may  en- 
tall  an  abridgement  of  press  freedom*  •  •" 
Id.,  at  548  The  test  was  whether  the  interest 
to  be  served  by  compelling  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  in  the  present  case  justifies  some 
Impairment  of  this  First  Amendment  free- 
dom," Id.  In  that  case  the  court  noted  that 
It  was  "not  dealing  here  with  the  use  of  the 
Judicial   process   to   force   a   wholeMle   dla- 


elosure  of  a  newspaper's  confidential  sources 
of  news  nor  with  a  case  where  the  idenuty 
of  the  news  source  is  of  doubtful  relevance 
or  materiality."  Id.  at  549-^  There  the 
information  was  essential  for  the  trial  of 
plaintiff's  case;  "The  question  asked  of  ap- 
pellant went  to  the  heart  of  plaintiff's  claim  ' 
Id  Thus  an  over-ndlng  need  for  the  specific 
testimony  was  shown. 

"One  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
states:  "(Oln  every  story  there  Is  a  much 
subtler  and  much  more  Important  form  of 
communication  at  work  between  a  reporter 
and  his  sources.  It  Is  built  up  over  a  period 
of  time  working  with  and  writing  about  an 
organization,  a  person,  or  a  group  of  per- 
sons The  reporter  and  the  source  each  de- 
velops a  feeling  Tor  what  the  other  will  do. 
The  reporter  senses  how  far  he  can  go  In 
writing  before  the  source  will  stop  communi- 
cating with  him  The  source,  on  the  other 
hand,  senses  how  much  he  can  talk  and  act 
freely  before  he  has  to  close  off  his  presence 
and  his  information  from  the  reporter  It  is 
often  through  such  subtle  communication 
that  the  best  and  truest  stories  are  written 
and  printed  In  me  Times,  or  any  other 
newspaper  " 

Appellant  relates  his  own  experiences  as 
follows: 

"I  began  covering  and  writing  articles 
about  the  Black  Panthers  almost  from  the 
time  of  their  Inception,  and  I  myself  found 
that  in  those  first  months  that  they  were 
very  brief  and  reluctant  to  discuss  any  sub- 
stantive matter  with  me  However,  as  they 
realized  I  could  be  trusted  and  that  my  sole 
purpose  was  to  collect  my  Information  an-i 
present  It  objectively  In  the  newspaper  and 
that  I  had  no  other  motive.  I  found  that  not 
only  were  the  party  leaders  available  for  In- 
depth  Interviews  but  also  the  rank  and  file 
members  were  cooperative  in  aiding  me  in  the 
newspaper  stories  that  I  wanted  to  do.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  I  have  been  covering  the 
party.  I  have  noticed  other  newspapermen 
representing  legitimate  organizations  in  the 
news  media  being  turned  away  because  they 
were  not  known  and  trusted  by  the  party 
leadership 

As  a  result  of  the  relationship  that  I  have 
developed.  I  have  been  able  to  write  lengthy 
stories  about  the  Panthers  that  have  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  Times  and  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  other  reporters 
who  have  not  known  the  Panthers  have  not 
been  able  to  write  Many  of  these  stories  have 
appeared  In  up  to  50  or  60  other  newspapers 
around  the  country 

"The  Black  Panther  Party's  method  of  op- 
eration with  regard  to  members  of  the  press 
U  significantly  different  from  that  of  other 
organizations.  For  instance,  press  credentials 
are  not  recognized  as  being  of  any  signifi- 
cance In  addition,  interviews  are  not  nor- 
mally designated  as  being  backgrounders"  or 
'off  the  record'  or  "for  publication"  or  "on  the 
record  "  Because  no  substantive  Interviews  are 
given  until  a  relationship  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence Is  developed  between  the  Black 
Panther  Party  meml)ers  and  reporters,  state- 
ments are  rarely  made  to  such  reporters  on 
an  expressed  "on"  or  "off"  the  record  basis. 
Instead,  an  understanding  Is  developed  over 
a  period  of  time  between  the  Black  Panther 
Party  members  and  the  reporter  as  to  mat- 
ters which  the  Black  Panther  Party  wishes  to 
disclose  for  publication  and  those  matters 
which  are  given  in  confidence." 

He  concludes: 

"•  •  •  If  I  am  forced  to  appear  In  secret 
grand  Jury  proceedings,  my  appearance  alone 
would  be  Interpreted  by  the  Black  Panthers 
and  other  dissident  groups  as  a  possible  dis- 
closure of  confidences  and  trusts  and  would 
similarly  destroy  my  effectiveness  as  a  news- 
papern>an." 

A  fellow  black  reporter,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  The  New  York  Times,  states: 

"From  my  experience.  I  am  certain  that  a 
black  reporter  caUed  upon  to  testify  about 
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black  activist  groups  will  lose  bla  credibility 
In  the  black  community  generally.  His  testi- 
fying will  also  make  It  more  difficult  for  other 
reporters  to  cover  that  community.  The  net 
result,  therefore,  will  be  to  diminish  serlousJj 
the  meaningful  news  available  about  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  population." 

•  This  Is  not  necessarily  true  of  every  news 
source.  In  political  and  diplomatic  areas 
where  the  source  Is  an  undercover  tipster  the 
relationship  may  well  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  a  privilege  not  to  disclose  the 
source. 

•  Quite  a  different  situation  would  be 
presented  were  the  demand  unrelated  to  the 
privileged  relationship:  E.g.  "The  police  must 
free  our  leader." 

'"  Appellant,  in  his  brief  to  this  court,  has 
carefully  spelled  out  what  he  feels  would  be 
required : 

"^>eclflcally,  we  contend  that,  before  it 
may  compel  a  newsman  to  appear  In  grand 
Jury  proceedings  under  circumstances  that 
would  seriously  damage  the  news-gathering 
and  reporting  abilities  of  the  press,  the 
Oovernment  must  show  at  least  ili  that 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the 
Journalist  has  information,  (2)  specifically 
relevant  to  an  identified  episode  that  the 
grand  Jury  has  some  factual  basis  for  inves- 
tigating as  a  possible  violation  of  designated 
criminal  statutes  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
(3)  that  the  Government  has  no  alternative 
sources  of  the  same  or  equivalent  informa- 
tion whose  use  would  not  entail  an  equal 
degree  of  Incursion  upon  First  Amendment 
freedoms.  Once  this  minimal  showing  has 
been  made,  it  remains  for  the  courts  to  weigh 
the  precise  degree  of  investigative  need  that 
thus  appears  against  the  demonstrated 
degree  or  harm  to  First  Amendment  interests 
involved  In  compelling  the  Journalist's  testi- 
mony." While  there  Is  much  to  commend 
this  suggestion,  we  are  not  certain  that  It 
represents  the  best  or  mosrt  satisfactory 
formulation  of  the  requirement.  See.  for 
example.  People  v.  Dohm,  et  al.,  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  Criminal  Division,  No.  69- 
3808,  May  30.   1970. 

"  Appellant  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment's specification  of  need  could  be  pre- 
sented in  camera  to  the  District  Court  with 
appellant  or  his  counsel  present. 

RtPOBTs  AND  Proposals 

ATTORNET  GENERAL'S  GUmEUNES  FOR  SUBPOENAS 
TO  NEWS  MEDIA 

The  Justice  Department  guidelines  an- 
nounced by  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitch- 
ell for  government  attorneys  in  requesting 
subpoenas  to  members  of  the  news  media 
who  may  have  Information  In  criminal  cases, 
announced  In  his  address  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates  August  10, 
1970.  appears  below  in  full  ten 

The  Depai^ment  of  Justice  recognizes  thaw 
compulsory  process  In  some  circumstances 
may  have  a  limiting  effect  on  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  In  determining 
whether  to  request  Issuance  of  a  subpKjena  to 
the  press,  the  approach  in  every  case  must  be 
to  weigh  that  limiting  effect  against  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  be  served  In  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  jiistlce. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  con- 
sider the  press  an  Investigative  arm  of  the 
government."  Therefore,  all  reasonable  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  non-press  sr.urces  before  there  Is 
any  consideration  of  .subpoenaing   the  press 

It  Is  the  p)ollcy  of  the  Departn>ent  to  insist 
that  negotlatlon.s  with  the  press  be  attempted 
In  all  cases  In  which  a  subpoena  Is  contem- 
plated The.se  negotiations  should  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  interests  of  the  grand  Jury 
with  the  Interests  of  the  news  media 

In  these  negotlallon.s  where  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  permits  the  government 
should  make  clear  what  its  needs  are  In  a 
particular  case  as  well  as  Its  willingness  to 


respond  to  particular  problems  of  the  news 

media. 

If  negotiations  fall,  no  Justice  Department 
official  should  request,  or  make  any  arrange- 
ments for,  a  subpoena  to  the  press,  vrtthout 
the  express  authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

If  a  subpoena  Is  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances without  this  authorization,  the 
Department  will — as  a  matter  of  course — 
move  to  quash  the  subpoena  without  preju- 
dice to  Its  rights  subsequently  to  request  the 
subpoena  upon  the  proper  authorization. 

In  requesUng  the  Attorney  General's  au- 
thorization for  a  subpoena,  the  following 
principles  will  apply: 

A.  There  should  be  sufflolenl  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  crime  has  oocurred.  from  dis- 
closures by  non-presB  sources.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  approve  of  utilizing  the  press 
as  a  spring  board  for  investigations. 

B.  There  should  be  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  sought  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  Investigation — particular- 
ly with  reference  to  directly  establishing  guilt 
or  Innocence  The  subpoena  should  not  t>e 
used  to  obtain  peripheral,  non-essential  or 
speculative  information, 

C.  The  government  should  have  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  obtain  the  Information 
from  alternative  nonpress  sources. 

D.  Authorization  requests  for  subjxaena 
should  normally  be  limited  to  the  verifica- 
tion of  published  InlormBtlon  and  to  such 
surroundings  circumstances  as  relate  to  the 
accuracy  of   the  published   Information. 

E.  Great  caution  should  be  observed  In 
requesting  subpoena  authorization  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  unpublished  Information, 
or  where  an  orthodox  First  Amendment  de- 
fense Is  raised  or  where  a  serious  claim  of 
confidentiality  Is  alleged. 

P.  Even  subpoena  authorization  requests 
for  publicly  dlsclooed  Information  should  be 
treated  with  care  because,  for  example, 
cameramen  have  recently  been  subjected  to 
harassment  on  the  grounds  that  their  photo- 
graphs will  become  available  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

O.  In  any  event,  subpoenas  sho'uld  wher- 
ever, possible,  be  directed  at  material  in- 
formation regarding  a  limited  subject  mat- 
ter, should  cover  a  reasonably  Uniited  period 
of  time,  and  should  avoad  requiring  produc- 
tion of  a  large  volume  of  unpublished  mate- 
rial. They  should  give  .--easouable  and  timely 
notice   of   the   demand    for   documents 

These  are  general  rules  designed  tc^  covef 
the  great  majority  of  cases  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  emergencies  and  other 
unusual  situations  may  develop  where  a  sub- 
poena request  u.  the  Attorney  General  may 
be  submitted  which  does  not  exactly  con- 
form to  thet>e  guidelines 


raVING  ABRAMSON 

Mr  ■WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  this 
week  marks  the  retirement  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  labor  leaders.  Irving 
Abramson.  general  counsel  of  the  Inter- 
national Umon  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  Manj'  Senators  have 
expressed  admiration  for  Mr  Abramson "s 
career  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Waslungton  iMr  Jackson  > ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Jackson's  let- 
ter to  me  concerning  Mr.  Abramson  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

UNrrED  States  Senate. 
Washington   D  C    June  23.  1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A   Williams  Jr 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.shingion,  DC 

Deae  Pete  :  It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 


my  admiration  for  a  distinguished  American 
who  rose  from  poverty  by  virtue  of  his  dili- 
gence and  brilliance  while  retaining  a  life- 
long commitment  to  help  achieve  a  better 
life  for  working  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  acknowledge 
our  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  service 
of  New  Jersey's  own  Irving  Abramson,  civic 
leader  and   distinguished   labor  leader. 

The  tireless  wcrk  of  mere  than  40  years 
by  this  man  has  helped  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  social  dignity  that  make 
the  wcrklng  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try envied  by  their  peers  throughout  the 
world 

Irving  .Abramson  helped  to  shape  a  labor 
movement  that  was  young  and  vlgcroui,.  he 
helped  It  grow  during  those  difficult  years 
of  the  I930's  when  the  outcome  remained 
In  doubt;  and  he  has  helped  to  give  it  wis- 
dom during  its  yeari  of  power  and  maturity. 
The  life  of  Irving  Abramson  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Labor  movement 
are  intertwined 

It  is  significant  that  the  legal  career  of 
this  man  came  only  after  be  had  already 
attained  a  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
trade  union  leaders  on  the  East  Coast  in- 
cluding the  presidency  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  CIO  Council,  and  eastern  area  director 
of  the  CIO 

This  distinguished  .American  served  bis 
state  as  a  member  of  both  the  State  Housing 
Authority  "uid  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
He  served  his  Nation  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Commitiee  of  the  National  War 
Fund,  Enemy  Alien  Board,  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  CIO  War  Relief  Conunittee.  His  dla- 
tlnguished  service  brought  him  the  gratitude 
of  the  United  Kingdom  who  presented  him 
wrlth  the  King  George  Award  for  Freedom 

The  career  of  this  man  is  distinguished. 
The  high  offices  he  has  held  reflect  the  trust 
he  inspired  in  those  with  whom  he  became 
associated.  Though  he  received  offices  and 
honors,  Irving  Abramsirn,  labor  leader  and 
civil  leader,  labor  lawj-er  and  legal  scholar, 
never  forgot  the  great  task  he  had  set  for 
himself  as  a  young  man  That  goal  the 
achievement  of  economic  security  and  social 
dignity  for  working  men  and  women,  was  aid 
is  visible  ;n  the  40  year  record  of  this  man. 
He  has  argued  the  case  of  the  working  man 
:n  courts  throughout  the  land  and  won  land- 
mark cases  involving  Group  Health  Insur- 
ance and  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 

His  legal  scholarship  mciudes  a  significant 
document  on  Industrial  Security  presented 
at  Cornell  University  This  paper  reflects  the 
experience  of  a  man  whose  dedication  to  civil 
liberties  made  him  a  leader  m  the  repre- 
sentation of  working  men,  who  as  alleged  se- 
curity risks,  lost  their  employment  through 
denial  of  access  tc^  classified  information 

Mj  Abramson  will  retire  as  general  counsel 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  on  July  1st  He 
li  a  great  labor  leader,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a 
great  .American  He  will  t>e  missed 
Sincerely  yours 

He.ney  M    Jackson 

U.S.  Senator. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   AMONG   \TETNAM 
WAR   VETERANS 

Mr,  THURMOND  Mr  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  problem  of 
unemployment  among  vet-erans  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Unemployment  among 
these  young  men  is  twice  the  rate  of  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age,  I  find  it  intoler- 
able that  these  men  who  have  served 
their  country-  in  Vietnam  should  face  a 
greater  job  hurdle  than  those  who  have 
not. 

Around  the  countrj-  there  are  some 
352,000   Vietnam-era   veterans   oCQcially 
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listed  as  unemployed.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment shows  13  6  percent  unemplojrment 
among  20-  to  24-year-oId  veterans  and 
10.6  percent  for  nonveterans  of  the  same 
age. 

Last  week  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
business  leaders  pledged  to  President 
Nixon  that  they  would  find  at  least  100.- 
000  jobs  in  the  next  year  for  servicemen 
returning  from  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  for 
Businessmen.  Mr.  John  Harper,  told  the 
President  that  In  addition  to  finding 
100,000  jobs  for  these  veterans,  the  alli- 
ance would  continue  Its  efforts  to  find 
jobs  for  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

This  IS  a  positive  move  in  the  right 
direction  Mr  Harper  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  Businessmen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  leadership  in  this  much 
needed  emphasis. 

It  is.  however,  only  a  first  step.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Last  year  about 
500.000  GI  s  came  home  from  Vietnam. 
Another  200,000  are  expected  through 
1971  as  our  forces  there  decrease.  Most 
of  them  are  young — 22  percent  have  had 
Infantry  training  only,  another  13  per- 
cent have  had  other  related  training  with 
minimum  civilian  usage,  and  19  percent 
of  the  men  have  had  clerical  training 
which  is  often  of  limited  value  In  civilian 
life.  It  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
returning  servicemen  today  may  face 
uncertain  job  futures. 

I  call  upon  the  business  community 
everywhere  to  give  urgent  consideration 
to  these  returning  veterans,  particularly 
In  cooperation  with  manpower  traming 
programs  It  is  my  hope  that  more  people 
can  be  trained  to  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  reducing  the  welfare  rolls  and 
making  more  productive  citizens.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  of  us,  who  are  potential 
employers,  to  help  these  people,  espe- 
cially these  young  veterans,  who  have  not 
had  previous  opportunities  of  work.  We 
owe  it  to  them  to  help  them  find  and  earn 
a  rewarding  place  m  society. 


CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  which 
has  been  considering  the  many  aspects 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  read  In  the  news- 
papers 'uhat  the  full  committee  has  spe- 
cifically deleted  from  the  continuing 
resoluuon  any  funds  for  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  continu- 
ing resolution  is  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  at  existing  levels  for 
ongoing  programs,  until  such  time  as  the 
specific  appropriations  legislation  can 
be  passed.  A  continuing  resolution 
should  not.  In  my  judgment,  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  terminating  programs  at  a 
time  when  they  are  still  under  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  committees 
and  subcommittees. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  question, 
however,  I  find  It  most  disturbing  that 
we  should  attempt  to  abrogate,  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  a  program  which 
has  brought  so  many  thousands  of  po- 
litical  refugees   to   our  shores   and  on 


which  so  many  thousands  more  still  de- 
pend. 

Since  November  1965.  wher.  the  pro- 
gram was  Initiated,  "freedom  flights" 
from  Castro's  Cuba  have  brought  232,000 
people  to  the  United  States  In  order  to 
qualify  for  these  flights,  Cuban  citizens 
must  declare  their  intent  to  inunigrate — 
a  process  which  leads  to  loss  of  jobs,  in- 
come and  property,  severe  social  stigma- 
tlzation,  and  even  harassment  by  the 
Cuban  authorities  for  the  many  months 
or  years  of  their  wait  for  a  seat  on  the 
'■freedom  flight." 

Upon  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  true  that  the  Cubans  are  pro- 
vided with  basic  welfare  assistance  But 
they  do  not  stay  on  welfare  for  very  long 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  Cubans 
who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  have  settled  in  my  State 
of  Massachusetts,  had  a  median  family 
income  of  $5,957  in  November  of  1969. 
They  are  hard  working  people,  and  have 
an  extremely  low  unemployment  rate. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  refugees  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance.  In  fact,  are 
over  the  age  of  60. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  terminate  so  abruptly  a  pro- 
gram which  has  provided  life  and  hope  to 
many  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  country  has  never  closed  its 
borders  to  those  who  seek  refuge  here 
Let  us  not  begin  now. 

I  profoundly  urge  that  th's  provision 
be  deleted  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 


HENRY  AUBIN  ON  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the 
condition  of  health  care  In  America 
stands  in  a  curious  position.  Of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world,  America  leads  in 
the  quality  of  medical  technology  that  it 
has  perfected.  Unfortunately,  this  vast 
amount  of  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique is  available  to  only  some  of  the 
American  people,  not  to  all  of  the  people 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  major  six-part  series  by  Mr. 
Henry  Aubin  on  health  care  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  first  article  In  the  health  care 
series  ex<tmlnes  the  soaring  hospital 
costs  in  Washington  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. Needless  hospitalization,  skyrocket- 
ing medical  malpractice  insurance,  bat- 
teries of  unneeded  tests,  lack  of  effective 
cost  control  budgets,  and  uneconomical 
hospital  planning  all  contribute  to  ris- 
ing hospital  costs. 

The  second  article  explores  the  new 
trend  among  physicians  to  join  group 
practices  Reducing  overhead  and  in- 
creasing effectiveness  are  the  reasons 
most  often  cited  for  this  new  trend. 

The  third  article  places  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  large  hospital  bills  on 
the  private  health  msurance  industry 
Insurance  firms  fail  to  exercise  control 
over  hospital  costs.  They  encourage  hos- 
pitalization and  tolerate  administrative 
waste  in  the  insurance  plans  they  sell. 

The  fourth  article  examines  the  quality 
of  medical  care  available  to  many  Wash- 
ington residents  PYagmentation  of  vari- 
ous programs  and  organizations  in  the 


health  field  has  led  to  vast  inequities  In 
medical  care  throughout  the  city. 

The  doctor  shortage  In  Washington. 
DC.  is  examined  in  the  fifth  article. 
Crime  and  urban  problems  are  cited  as 
reasons  for  not  practicing  In  the  city, 
while  the  suburbs  offer  doctors  such  in- 
ducements as  cheap  rents,  tax  breaks, 
and  a  clientele  that  can  better  afford  to 
pay. 

In  the  last  article,  Mr.  Aubin  discusses 
the  participation  of  Washington  doctors 
m  medicaid.  The  amount  of  paperwork 
and  the  delays  in  reimbursement  have 
been  frequently  criticized.  However, 
medicaid  has  enabled  a  number  of  doc- 
tors to  practice  in  the  inner  city — with- 
out the  program,  these  doctors  would 
find  it  Impossible  to  treat  poor  patients 

I  believe  that  Mr  Aubin's  articles  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
concerned  with  the  health  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Recood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

SOAIUNC  HOSPTTAL  COSTS— WhO  Is  TO  Bl,AMX7 

First  in  a  SeHea 
(By  Henry  Aubln) 
The  cost  of  care  In  many  Washington  hos- 
pitals has  soared  by  more  than  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  areas  cost  of  living  since  1966 
and  authorities  say  it  is  unlikely  to  level  off 
soon. 

The  average  charge  for  a  paying  patient  at 
one  large  teaching  hospital,  Georgetown 
University  Hospital,  was  $135  a  day  In  1970, 
an  87  per  cent  Increase  since  1966,  according 
to  the  hospital. 

And  during  the  first  five  months  of  1971 
the  average  charge  Jumped  an  additional  9 
per  cent  over  last  year's  rate  to  $147  23  a 
day. 

Indeed,  whereas  a  patient  at  many  of  the 
city's  14  private  general  hospitals  might  have 
paid  only  about  $70  a  day  sU  years  ago,  today 
the  patient  can  expect  to  pay  $120  or  more. 

Hospital  officials  blame  rising  labor  coat 
and  Inflation  for  much  of  the  Increase.  But 
another  central  cause  is  a  health  care  sjrstem 
that  encourages  high  cosu  through  unneces- 
sary hospitalization  of  patients  and  Inefficient 
use  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

Patients  here  are  frequently  footing  the 
bUl. 

For  some  doctors  who  cluster  patients  In 
hospitals  whether  they  need  to  be  there  or 
not,  so  they  can  see  more  patients  In  less 
time,  with  hospital  personnel  doing  much 
cf  the  work  Doctors'  net  Incomes  are  In- 
creasing far  In  excess  of  the  cost  of  living. 

For  patients  who  don't,  or  can't  pay  them- 
selves. Ftor  example.  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  which  says  that  one  patient  In  four  at 
Us  emergency  room  gives  the  wrong  name  and 
address,  reports  some  $5  8  million  In  unpaid 
debts  that  have  to  be  subsidized  by  paying 
patients. 

For  skyrocketing  medical  malpractice  In- 
surance One  surgeon  says  that,  although  he 
has  never  been  sued,  his  premiums  today 
are  16  times  larger  than  they  were  25  years 
ago.  and  rates  for  Washington  hospitals  are 
higher  than   for  suburban  ones 

For  "defensive  medicine,"  or  unnecessary 
treatment,  that  may  mean  an  addltlonsil  10 
pel  cent  on  hospital  bills.  To  reduce  the  risk 
of  malpractice  charges  and  to  ease  patients' 
fears  that  they  are  not  getting  all  the  atten- 
tion they  should,  some  doctors  say  that  often 
utterly  useless  tests  and  X-rays  are  given, 
along  with  consultations  that  prolong  the 
patients'  hospital  stay. 

For  education  of  student  nurses,  interns 
and  residents,  often  costing  in  excess  of  $10 


dally.  Furthermore,  young  trainees  may  order 
batteries  of  unneeded  tests — 'everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink,"  acknowledges  one  hospital 
official — not  for  their  protection  but  for  their 
education. 

For  uneconomical  regional  planning — or 
lack  of  planning — among  hospitals.  In  North- 
em  Virginia,  for  example,  booming  hospital 
construction  is  expected  to  result  In  more 
hospital  beds  than  are  needed,  according  to 
projections  by  the  area's  Health  Fac.lltles 
Planning  Council,  consequently  lowering  over 
all  occupancy  rates  and  perhaps  increasing 
the   individual   costs   lor  all   patients. 

Par  the  loug-esiablLshed  preference  of  hos- 
pitals for  each  to  have  its  own  special  facili- 
ties— such  as  laundries — Instead  of  sharing 
common  facilities  for  lower  costs.  Local  hos- 
pitals are  beginning  to  consider  such  ar- 
rangements, but  they  lag  far  behind  many 
other  cities  in  this  field. 

For  alleged  waste,  inefficiency,  and  mis- 
directed policies  of  private  and  government 
health  plans,  which  pay  80  i>er  cent  of  hos- 
pital bills.  Critics  charge  that  the  largest  of 
these  plans.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  is 
closely  tied  to  the  hospitals  and  therefore 
falls  to  control  hospital  costs,  encourages 
hospitalization,  and  tolerates  waste  by  Its 
own  personnel,  passing  along  the  bUl  to  the 
public  through  higher  rates. 

Hoq>ltals  aay  they  are  taking  steps  to  trim 
needless  costs  For  example.  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center,  whose  843  beds  make  It  the 
largest  private  hospital  in  town,  reports  that 
Its  costs  Increased  by  10  8  per  cent  In  1970. 
down  from  its  annual  average  increase  of 
12  per  cent  or  more  during  the  previous  five 
years. 

But,  overall,  hospital  costs  in  Metropolitan 
Washington  Jumped  by  14.9  per  cent  In  1970. 
a  slight  Increase  over  1969s  rate  of  14.2  per 
cent,  according  to  the  Hospital  Council  of 
the  National  Capital  Area,  Inc.  By  compari- 
son, the  cost  of  living  In  the  area  went  up 
5.3  per  cent  In  1970,  says  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Critics  say  Increasing  costs  will  continue 
indefinitely  because  hospitals  lack  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  necessary  for  large-scale  re- 
form; they  don't  pay  for  those  costs.  The  pub- 
lic do«s — through  its  insurance  carriers  and 
taxes. 

Because  hospitals  know  they  will  be  reim- 
bursed "they  tack  on  costs  In  an  aimless 
way,"  asserts  an  outspoken  critic.  Dr.  Arthur 
A.  Morris,  treasurer  and  vice  president  of 
downtoiwn  Washington's  Doctors  Hospital. 
Fewer  than  half  of  the  metropolitan  area's 
28  nonfederal  hospitals,  Morris  says,  draw 
up  "effective  cost  control  budgets  before  the 
start  of  a  spending  year" 

District  hospitals  could  actually  cut  their 
costs  by  an  average  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
If  they  would  accept  wholesale  revision  of 
long-established  procedures,  estimates  Mor- 
ris, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Council's  committee  of  financial  require- 
ments of  hospitals 

Most  hospital  officials  say  they  are  work- 
ing toward  more  efficiency,  but  nevertheless 
they  say  costs  will  get  higher,  not  lower.  As 
the  comptroller  of  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter, Jose  Blanco,  told  a  Senate  panel  Inves- 
tigating costs  last  year: 

"Let's  stop  pretending  that  a  comprehen- 
sive health  program  Is  going  to  be  Inex- 
pensive. It  Is  going  to  cost,  more  and  more." 

Indeed.  If  Washlngtonlans  seethe  at  the 
prices  they  are  paying,  they  might  consider 
what  is  happening  elsewhere. 

Hospitals  In  eight  other  cities  charged 
more  for  room  and  board  than  in  Washing- 
ton In  1960,  according  to  the  most  recent 
survey  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
(The  price  for  room  and  board  often  com- 
prises only  half  or  a  third  of  a  patient's 
total  bUl;  but  It  Is  a  common  measure  for 
comparing  overall  hospital  costs  among 
cities) .  On  this  scale,  Baltimore  ranked  sixth 


and  New  York  first    But  that  Is  small  con- 
solation for  Wa&hlngton  residents. 

Since  1966,  the  cost  of  living  here  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  26  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Labor 

That,  by  hospital  standards,  was  a  mere 
trot: 

At  Washington  Hospital  Center  the  average 
inpatient  was  charged  $116  a  day  in  1970 
for  all  kinds  of  treatment  and  accommoda- 
tions, the  hospital  says.  It  estimates  th*t 
the  average  daily  coBt  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  since  1965 

At  Cafrltz  Memorial  Hospital  the  average 
patient  was  billed  $124  a  day  in  January,  a 
72  per  cent  increase  over  the  rate  in  1966, 
when  the  hospital  opened,  the  hospital  says. 

Also,  Providence  Hospital  says  its  average 
costs  for  treating  patients  increased  by  97 
per  cent  between  1965  and  1970  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  reports  that 
Its  average  patient  costs  jumped  by  103  per 
cent   between   fiscal    1965   and    fiscal    1970 

Overall.  Wafihlngton  hospitals  exceeded  the 
national  cost  per  patient  day  by  29  per  cent 
In  1969,  the  last  year  for  which  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute  has  figures. 

Maryland  topped  the  national  average  by 
14  per  cent.  Virginia  was  below  it  by  23  f>er 
cent. 

Payrolls  comprise  the  biggest  part  of  ex- 
penses for  all  hospitals.  The  payroll  comes 
to  about  two-thirds  of  most  hospitals 
budgets. 

Nurses  make  up  about  a  third  of  the  pay- 
roll, and  service  personnel  such  as  house- 
keepers, launderers,  porters  and  kitchen  help 
claim  16  or  17  per  cent,  according  to  the 
heads  of  two  large  local  hospitals,  Cafrltz  and 
George  Washington. 

Salaries  for  the  administration — including 
fiscal  and  buslnes  employees,  public  relations 
personnel  and  data  processors — average  10 
per  cent,  officials  at  the  two  hospitals  say. 
The  remainder  goes  to  technicians,  thera- 
pists, house  medical  staffers,  pharmacy  per- 
sonnel and  other  skilled  workers. 

Hospitals'  public  relations  departments  are 
quick  to  answer  queries  on  rising  costs  by 
pointing  to  pay  raises  given  to  housekeepers, 
porters,  nurses  and  other  relatively  low-paid 
personnel.  And  the  PR  officials  are  quick  to 
produce  figures  showing  just  how  much  more 
money  these  employees  are  making  than  a 
few  years  ago. 

But  queries  on  how  much  high  paid  em- 
ployees   are    earning    are    unanswered 

Washington  Hospital  Center.  Cafrltz. 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  and 
Georgetown  University  Hospital  were  asked 
how  much  their  administrators — the  top  offi- 
cer of  each  hospital — were  earning  GflBcials 
at  each  hospital  refused  to  discuss  front-of- 
fice salaries. 

Hospitals  also  refuse  to  make  public  their 
payments  to  pilhologlsts.  Pathologists,  who 
are  in  charge  of  laboratories,  are  the  highest 
paid  physlcans  at  many  hospitals  around  the 
country,  often  earning  more  than  tlOO.OOO  a 
year.  One  non -administrative  source  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center  said  senior 
pathologists  there  could  earn  $60,000  a  year 
after  expenses  and  before  taxes. 

Critics  like  Morris  contend  that  many  em- 
ployees on  hoepltal  payrolls  are  unnecessary 
They  say  hospitals  could  manage  well  with 
significantly  fewer  employees,  thereby  saving 
the  patient  more  money 

For  every  100  patients.  Washington  hos- 
pitals hire  304  workers.  33  more  than  Vir- 
ginia hospitals  and  25  above  the  national 
average  in  1969,  according  to  the  American 
Hospital  Association  Maryland  was  even 
higher,  having  54  employees  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

A  decade  ago,  the  average  hospital  around 
the  country  made  do  with  20  per  cent  leas 
manf>ower  to  care  for  patients  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

"There  seems  to  b«  an  Inevitability  about 


this  rise,  and  It's  an  inevitability  that  s«ems 
to  be  passively  accepted  rather  than  fought," 
Norman  W.  SkiUman,  director  of  cost-,  ght- 
Ing  Chester  County  Hospital  in  Pennsylvania 
told  the  Senate  Subcommitte  on  Anti-Trust 
and  Monopoly  Legislation  at  a  hearing  on 
hospitals. 

Some  Washington  hospitals  have  succeeded 
in  reducing  their  work  force  through  attri- 
tion. Washington  Hospital  Center,  lor  one. 
found  that  ty  cutting  out  useless  procedures 
for  patient  care  it  covlld  get  along  with  few- 
er workers.  One  such  useless  regulation,  re- 
cently dropped,  required  the  temperature  of 
all  patients— even  those  with  broken  bones— 
to  be  checked  four  times  a  day.  Now  these 
cheok.s  are  made  only  when  warranted,  says 
a  spokesman. 

By  sharing  more  facilities  and  services. 
cost-cutters  argue,  hospitals  can  save  con- 
siderably. 

Hospitals  In  some  other  cities  have  done 
so.  Some  examples  cited  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare's  health 
care  facilities  service ; 

Thirteen  hospitals  In  Metropolitan  Min- 
neapolis formed  a  drug  purchasing  group  In 
1969  In  order  to  obtain  lower-cost  stock  for 
their  pharmacies. 

TVenty-four  medical  facilities  In  the  Bos- 
ton area  formed  a  laundry  association  in  1961 

Nine  hospitals  save  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  year  by  using  a  common  computer 
service  in  Norfolk, 

Washington  hospitals  have  yet  to  form 
such  ambitious  arrangements,  though  Wil- 
liam Bucher.  director  of  the  local  hospital 
council,  notes  that  four  hospitals  are  now- 
discussing  the  possibility  of  sharing  a  com- 
mon laundry  in  Virginia  They  are  Cafrltz, 
George  Washington,  Georgetown  and  Doctors, 
Doctors  Hospital  alone.  Morris  estimates 
could  save  » 120.000  annually 

The  other  prominent  example  of  hospitals 
sharing  facilities  Bucher  says  Is  the  Joint 
use  of  a  leased  computer  by  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  and  Children's  Hospital  These 
two  hospitals  also  share  a  security  force.  In 
addition,  the  center  sells  steam  to  nearby 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital — one  of 
four  federal  hospitals  in  the  city — thereby 
obviating  the  need  for  that  hospital  to  build 
Its  own  steam  plant. 

In  many  cities  hospitals  are  criticized  for 
insufficient  sharing  or  expensive  medical 
heart  surgery  units — each  of  which  can  cost 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pur- 
chase, to  provide  special  rooms  for  and  to 
train  and  pay  specialized  personnel. 

Why  purchase  this  equipment'  There  are 
two  jxjlnts  of  view:  that  it  enables  the  hos- 
pitals to  use  the  latest  techniques  and  there- 
by save  lives,  a  view  often  articulated  by 
the  hospitals.  The  other  Is  that  It  gives  the 
hospitals  status. 

Dr  John  F.  Gillespte,  a  former  cardiovas- 
cular researcher  at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  and  now  president  of  Georgetown 
Consultants,  Inc  a  health  profession  con- 
sulting firm,  says  the  second  view  carries 
weight  In  hospital  decision-making:  "The 
capabilities  of  performing  these  expensive 
and  advanced  techniques  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  public  so  that  there  exists  a 
personal  or  Institutional  race  for  prestige, 
stimulated  by  the  publicity  fallout,  In  per- 
forming these  feats." 

The  Washington  area — with  an  estimated 
five  open  heart  surgery  units  and  five  cobalt 
machines — does  not  have  as  much  duplica- 
tion in  such  services  as  many  cities  The  met- 
ropolitan Health  PacUltles  Planning  Coun- 
cil and  the  hospitals  that  maintain  the  ma- 
chines say  the  local  p)opulatlon  requires  every 
machine  In  town  But  economy-minded 
critics  like  Morris  and  Gillespie  say  the  area 
could  get  by  with  less  of  the  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

Many  health  experts — Bucher,  Morris  and 
the  staff  of  the  planning  council,  to  name  a 
few  agree,  however,  that  the  area's  greatest 
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dupUcAUon  U  tn  rulI-Mrnc«  ho«plt&l   beds, 
particul&rly  In  Northern  Virginia. 

The  planning  cnuncll  cxjcnplalns  rhat  when 
P-itom*<-  Hospital  In  Woodbrldge  and  Centre- 
mie  Hoapttal  Medical  Center  uld  a  combined 
total  of  360  beds  within  the  next  two  years. 
Vorthem  Virginia  will  have  3.000  hoapltal 
beds  It  won't  need  chat  many  until  1980. 
•ays  the  council  whose  recoaunendatloos  are 
only  advtflory 

The  council's  executive  director.  John  R. 
McKinney.  also  says  the  council  did  not  have 
'he  chance  to  review  plaxis  of  Commoo- 
vealth  Doctors  Hospital  Palrfax,  to  add  80 
beds.  Two  other  nearby  hospitals  also  plan 
to  open  more  beds  soon 

Because  of  Che  hospital  boom  in  Northern 
Virginia,  says  the  council,  hospital  occu- 
pancy rates  there  have  already  begun  to 
slump. 

In  addition,  a  600-bed  hospital  Is  planned 
for  McLean  Gardens,  along  Northwest  Wash- 
ington's Wlsoonsln  Avenue  McKlnney. 
Bucher  and  s  host  of  other  health  planners 
say  the  District  doesnt  need  another 
hospital. 

The  entire  hoaplt&l  construction  situation 
bodes  111  for  hospital  costs  In  the  District, 
predicts  Andrew  L  Braun,  a  comprehensive 
health  planner  for  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington  Council    of   Oovemments 

Because  more  hoapltals  are  going  up  In  the 
Virginia  suburbs.  Braun  says,  more  subur- 
ban residents  who  now  rely  on  District  hos- 
pitals will  be  using  facilities  nearer  their 
homes.  This,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  number 
of  paying  patients  in  District  hospitals  and 
Increase  the  price  of  per  capita  care — pos- 
sibly. Braun  speculates,  even  to  the  extent 
of  driving  even  more  patients  frocn  city  to 
suburban  hospitals. 

On  the  other  tkand.  Braun  notes,  If  Dis- 
trict hospitals  say  they  must  sometimes 
refuse  admission  to  patients,  regardless  of 
their  paying  status,  because  ail  their  beds 
are  filled,  then  maybe  more  beds  in  the  area 
art)  advisable 

A  declining  occupancy  rate  In  District  hos- 
pitals Is  already  apparent  in  1070.  according 
to  the  planning  council,  occupancy  rates  for 
all  hospital  beds  (except  for  newborn  and 
convalescent  oare.  and  for  federal  hoapltals) 
came  to  80.4  per  cent,  down  from  19^  s  rate 
of  82.5  per  cent  The  most  efficient  occupancy 
rate  is  86  per  cent,  says  the  council. 

And.  of  course,  many  of  the  patients  who 
are  in  tboae  beds  have  no  business  being 
there. 

If  we  exclude  the  few  illnesses  that 
honestly  need  hospitalization,  along  with 
specific  surgery  that  is  safer  in  a  hospital 
environment,  we  could  easily  reduce  our 
need  (or  hospital  beds  by  half."  says  Dr  Ed- 
ward Plnckney.  a  California  physician  and 
critic   of   the   national   health   scene. 

Though  scene  local  doctors  might  quarrel 
with  Plnckney  s  estimate,  many  others  say 
privately  that  tliey  dispatch  a  lot  of  people 
to  hospitals  who  could  be  creaced  with  their 
shoes  on  or  In  beds  at  home 

•Just  this  morning,"  said  a  prosperous  In- 
ternist, looking  out  over  downtown  Wash- 
ington from  bis  office,  "I  bad  a  lady  about  80 
in  this  office  She  was  mobile,  she  could  take 
care  of  herself 

"She  tiad  all  the  textbook  symptoms  of  dla- 
'xtfla — a  moderately  severe  case  Insulin  was 
not  necessary. 

'I  could."  continued  the  doctor,  asking 
not  to  be  Identified,  "have  treated  her  in  the 
office  several  times  a  w«ek,  giving  her  oral 
medication. 

"But  It  would  have  been  cumbersome 
She'd  be  here  often.  It  would  be  tune-oon- 
suming. 

"In  terms  of  my  convenience  it  was  much 
better  to  put  her  in  the  hospital,  so  I  did." 

The  doctor,  emphasizing  that  he  was  teas 
inclined  to  hospitalize  patients  than  most 
doctors,  added  that  while  he  chargsa  the 
same  fee  for  hospital  and  office  care  (•13  a 
visit) ,  seeing  a  patient  in  the  ho«pltal  often 


cakes  less  time  than  treating  him  In  the 
office.  "House  staff  and  nurses  have  often 
done  the  examination,  and  all  I  have  to  do 
Is  check  the  chart  and  ask  the  patient  how 
he  Is.'" 

When  several  pauenu  are  at  one  hospital 
Its  an  even  greater  time-saver  And  though 
It  does  take  time  to  drive  to  hospitals,  many 
doctors  with  downtown  offices  live  In  the 
suburbs  and  find  they  can  conveniently  stop 
at  hospitals  while  commuting. 

"Seeing  patients  at  home."  notes  another 
doctor  who  shuns  the  practice,  ""la  more  logls- 
tlcally  complicated" 

Many  patients,  of  course,  prefer  to  go  to 
hoepitals  because  their  Insurance  policies 
give  greater  reimbursemenu  for  hospital 
care  than  for  cheaper  office  or  home  care 
As  one  District  physician,  also  an  Intern- 
ist, acknowledges  "Sometimes  a  doctor,  im- 
der  pressure  from  the  patient  or  his  family, 
will  try  to  be  a  good  guy  and  put  the  pa- 
tient In  the  hospital  If  the  patten t"B  insur- 
ance pays  for  studies  made  in  the  hospital 
and  on  an  outpatient  basts."' 

"It  has  been  my  experience,""  says  Dr. 
Plnckney.  "that  the  typical  patient  who  will 
cry  out  In  protest  against  a  personal  medical 
fee  of  a  few  dollars  is  completely  apathetic 
and  indifferent  when  it  comes  to  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  day  for  hospital  care,  as  long  as 
someone  else  foots  the  bill 

"To  some  the  few  dollars  a  month  paid  out 
in  premiums  are  negligible  when  compared 
to  the  widely  publicized  cost  of  the  care  they 
are  ostensibly  receiving  "" 

Another  problem,  notes  Plnckney.  Is  that 
"Incessant  "brainwashing"  by  doctors,  hospi- 
tals, government  and  e8f)eclally  hospital  In- 
surance plans  have  led  the  American  pub- 
lic automatically  to  look  to  the  hospital  as 
the  epitome  of  health  care  "' 

Also  adding  to  medical  costs  are  patients 
who.  leas  lUusloned.  sue  for  malprmctlce. 
They  are  getting  more  numerous  and  they 
are   winning  larger  settlements 

In  two  recent  cases  In  the  area.  Juries 
awarded  patients  tsae.OOO  and  »a00.000  from 
Washington  Hoapltal  Center  and  a  derma- 
tologist resi>ectlvely 

Insurers  say  that  Washington  ranks  high 
among  cities  for  the  incidence  of  such  suits, 
and  Insurance  rates  are  consequently  rising 
In  the  District,  anesthesiologists,  for  exam- 
ple, now  pay  an  average  •1.400  in  annual  pre- 
miums, reports  St.  Paul  Insurance  Compa- 
nies, Inc  .  one  of  the  area"s  leading  malprac- 
tice carriers    A  year  ago  they  paid  •750 

In  Virginia  hospitals,  however  St.  Paul  says 
Its  anesthestologlsls  have  only  to  pay  (836  in 
premiums  to  meet  requlremenu  But  that"s 
up  from  •450  a  year  ago.  In  Maryland,  the 
premiums  went  from  •tM  to  •Sie 

The  difference  in  premiums  In  the  three 
Pl*ces  Is  about  the  same  for  surgeons,  ob- 
stetricians and  others 

The  rates  for  hospitals  themselves  also  vary 
widely  in  the  three  places  In  Virginia,  the 
premium  rate  for  basic  limits  of  liability  has 
been  36  oenu  a  bed  for  the  last  two  years.  8t 
Paul  amja  In  Maryland  the  rate  has  been 
•  1  90  per  bed  the  last  two  years  But  In  the 
District,  the  per  t)«d  rate  went  up  from  •S.OO 
to  •4.60  in  February 

Other  hidden  costs  patients  pay  for  are  the 
multimllllon  dollar  education  programs  for 
student  nurses,  interns  and  residents  at 
teaching  hospitals  "The  main  teaching  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  are  Georgetown  Onlveralty 
Hospital  Oeorge  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. Preedman  s  Hospital.  DC  Oenerai  Hos- 
pital and  Washington  Hospital  Center 

While  the  quality  of  care  is  generally  rated 
high  at  teaching  hospitals  because  of  the 
abundance  of  supervision  and  recent  medical 
techniques,  the  patient  pays  for  it  Por  exam- 
ple, aOout  •n  or  more  of  a  patient's  dally  bill 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  goes  to  pay 
for  medical  education,  according  to  that  hos- 
pital's comptroller.  Jose  Bianco. 

Frequently,  patients  do  not  accrue  benefits 
for  paying  for  this  education.  Student  nurses 


at  the  center,  for  example,  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  the  classroom,  not  with  patients. 
And  less  than  half  the  nurses  remain  at  the 
center  after  graduating. 

The  question  U  not  whether  or  not 
they  stay  with  us."  Blanco  told  the  subcom- 
mittee "We  are  training  nu.-ses  fir  the  health 
field,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  *e  need  to  do 
this  Somebody  has  to  do  It 

In  all.  counting  paymenu  for  bad  debu. 
Indigent  patients  (the  government  pays  for 
lees  than  half  their  cost)  and  the  medical 
education  of  others  Blanco  estimates  that  a 
patient  at  his  hospital  pays  more  than  •as  a 
day  that  is  not  directly  related  to  the  service 
he  receives  That's  about  a  third  of  the  aver- 
age daUy  bUl. 

On  top  of  this  are  charges  for  unnecessary 
tests.  All  hospitals  over-test,  but  teaching 
hospitals — those  with  many  "young,  enthu- 
siastic and  curious"  doctors — do  so  the  most, 
observes  one  veteran  Internist  with  privileges 
at  Georgetown  and  Washington  Hospital 
Center. 

Some  of  the  most  overdone  tests  and  their 
average  1909  costs  In  Washington,  according 
to  the  American  Hospital  Association; 
urinalysis.  ^3  70;  complete  blood  count.  tblO. 
chest  X-ray,  •18.40,  and  electrocardiogram, 
•  1790  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  given 
again  and  again. 

Patients  also  stay  longer — and  thus  pay 
more — in  teaching  hospitals 

A  1968  national  survey  by  the  Commission 
on  Professional  and  HosplUl  Activities,  a 
Michigan-based  group,  found  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  time  patlenu  remain  in 
main  teaching  hospitals  over  nonteaciiing 
hospitals  averaged  18  p>er  cent. 

The  study  ascribed  a  small  part  of  this 
difference  to  the  fact  that  teaching  hospitals 
tend  to  deal  with  patients  with  more  compli- 
cated Illnesses,  but  it  stated  that  moat  of  the 
difference  was  attributable  to  the  "teaching: 
effect" 

Presumably  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  te«k;hlng  In  the  District.  staUstlcs  com- 
piled by  the  AHA  for  1989  show  that  (>atlents 
oan  expect  to  be  hospitalized  a  little  longer 
in  Washington  than  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  aversLge  length  of  stay  in  the  District 
was  87  days,  whereas  the  nationai  average 
was  8-3  days.  In  Virginia  the  average  was  8  3 
days,  in  Maryland  8  6  days. 

Hospitals  have  formed  groups  of  doctors, 
called  "utilization  committees,'  which  are 
supposed  to  make  sure  patients  aren't  stay- 
ing longer  than  they  ought  Reports  on  their 
effectiveness  vary  Cafrltz,  for  one,  reports 
that  Its  program  Is  working  well  and  that  it 
has  knocked  a  day  off  the  average  length  of 
stay  in  recent  years,  bringing  it  down  to  7,5 
days 

An  official  at  another  hospital  notes  there's 
an  economic  Incentive  to  cut  the  rate  of  lin- 
gering hospital  pauents  so  long  as  there  is  a 
waiting  list — new  patients  tend  to  run  up 
higher  bills  during  their  first  few  days  of 
hospitalization,  what  with  the  number  of 
tests  and  examinations. 

But  what  larger  economic  incenUres  are 
there  for  efficiency? 

All  private  general  hospitals  In  the  District 
are  run  on  a  break-even  basis,  and  none 
make  a  profit  as  such.  Moat  are  corporations 
that  call  whatever  excess  of  Income  they 
have  over  expenses  not  profit  but  "growth 
and  development  money  " 

Thus  Washington  Hoapltal  Center  growth 
and  development  fund  last  year  was  3.8  per 
cent,  or  ^1.018.954,  The  paying  patient's  bill 
is  given  a  4  per  cent  surcharge  for  this  fund, 
and  the  money  is  invested  in  hospital  equip- 
ment, expansion  and  new  projects. 

No  matter  how  much  their  prices  Increase, 
then,  hospitals  with  large  portions  of  pri- 
vate patients  tend  to  come  out  ahead. 

One  local  hospital  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified,  explains  the  attitude  of  hospi- 
tals toward  expenses  with  this  quesuon:  "If 
someone  told  you   ithat)   you  could  spend  a 
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vacation  and  spend  as  much  money  as  you 
liked  and  you'd  be  paid  back,  how  would 
you  behave?  " 

Patients  often  have  the  same  attitude.  The 
hospitals  pass  the  buck  to  the  patient,  he 
passes  It  on  to  his  insurer. 

The  patient  himself  may  not  mind — some- 
one else  IS  paying  But  now.  with  the  pre- 
mium rates  for  Blue  Cross  and  orther  plans 
on  the  rise,  the  public  Is  becoming  more 
aware. 

That  may  be  a  crucial  first  step. 

For  If  the  way  to  lower  hospital  costs  is 
to  lower  hospital  use.  then,  notes  Dr  Plnck- 
ney. the  "first  prerequisite  to  reduce  hospi- 
tal costs  Is  to  ,  ,  ,  make  the  public  accept  the 
proven  scientific  fact  that  many,  many  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  procedures  can  be  done 
as  well,  if  not  better,  in  their  doctor's  offices." 

DocToaa'    Pat    Soaks    Abovx    LrviNC    Costs 
Second  in  a  series 
(By  Henry  Aublnj 
The  Incomes  of  doctors,  already  the  highest 
of  all  professionals,  are  climbing  far  In  ex- 
cess of   the  rising  cost  of   living   In    Metro- 
politan Washington. 

A  survey  of  tax  returns  of  900  Washington 
area  physicians  shows  that  the  average  in- 
come, after  professional  expenses  and  before 
taxes,  of  general  surgeons  Jumped  33  per  cent 
between  1966  and  1969.  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  were  available.  Net  incomes  of 
general  practitioners  In  that  period  rose  by 
19  per  cent;  orthopedic  surgeons.  38  per  cent; 
neurosurgeons,  24  per  cent,  and  internists, 
18  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  area"8  overall  consumer 
price  Index  increased  In  tiiat  period  by  11.3 
per  cent,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics, 

The  average  Income  for  the  general  prac- 
titioners In  the  survey  was  •38.848  In  1969. 
Ptar  internists  It  was  •40.136  and  for  general 
surgeons.  ^49.400 

Leading  the  field  were  specialty  surgeons 
orthopedic    surgeons    averaged    •80.000    and 
neurosurgeons.  •86.000. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  dra- 
matically confirm  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion Is  far  and  away  the  best  paid  profession 
Nationai  averages  for  the  Incomes  of  pro- 
fessional partners  in  1968.  the  most  recent 
year  available,  show  physicians  in  group 
practice  earned  •36,250;  lawyers,  •24,419;  den- 
tists. •  17.541;  architects  •16.003  and  engi- 
neers. •  13.628 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  soaring  incomes 
of  local  doctors  have  significantly  slackened 
with  the  economy  In  recent  months,  accord- 
ing to  John  C,  Post,  head  of  Professional 
Business  Management.  Inc.  the  area's  largest 
and  oldest  consultant  on  doctors'  financial 
affairs. 

"The  slumping  economy  has  had  some  ef- 
fect on  other  parts  of  the  country  but  not 
much  here."  says  Post,  who  advises  some 
1.500  area  physicians  and  dentists  in  busi- 
ness matters. 

He  attributes  this  largely  to  the  relative 
lack  of  unemployment  among  patients  here, 
many  of  whom  work  for  the  government 

Health  care  costs  in  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington are  increasing  at  about  9  per  cent 
faster  than  the  national  average  The  Bureau 
of  lAbor  Statistics  says  the  price  Index  for 
medical  care — which  includes  physicians  fees, 
hospitals,  drugs  and  prescriptions — rose  by 
38,9  per  cent  nationally  between  1965  ana 
1970  and  that  It  rose  by  47.7  per  cent  In  this 
area. 

Doctors  often  cite  their  own  rising  profes- 
sional expenses  and  the  inflationary  economy 
as  the  prime  reason  for  their  marked  increase 
in  patient  fees. 

"But."  says  William  F  Berry,  medical  econ- 
omist for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
"beneath  the  surface  the  medical  profession 
Is  raising  prices  because  it  feels  it  can  get 
those  prices  and  it  fears  there  may  come  a 


day    when    it    can't — when    the    government 
will  set  a  ceiling  on  medical  prices." 

CAKI    IS    BTTTEK 

Doctors  have  also  been  benefiting  finan- 
cially by  growing  patient  loads  and  the  aban- 
donment of  most  house  calls.  Doctors  can  see 
more  patients  In  less  time  In  their  offices  and. 
many  doctors  emphasize,  the  quality  of  care 
is  better  since  more  equipment  is  available 
In  offices  than  can  be  toted  about  In  the 
traditional  black  bag 

John  Post  argues  that  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  doctors  are  "out  to  make  all  the  money 
they  can" — no  more  than  5  per  cent  of  his 
clients  are  that  way.  he  says  "The  primary 
purpose  of  the  others  is  to  help  people" 

"1  think,'  he  says,  "the  public  Ln  general 
has  an  exaggerated  Idea  of  doctors   incomes."" 

Post  calls  the  introduction  of  governmental 
programs  like  Medicare  and  Medicaid  the 
main  reason  for  doctor's  rising  profits  In  the 
last  several  years  Under  the  programs,  doc- 
tors are  reimbursed  by  the  government  for 
treating  the  elderly  and  poor,  csje  that  many 
physicians  used  to  do  free. 

"The  average  humanitarian  doctor  In 
Washington  used  to  devote  an  hour  or  two 
of  his  day  treating  poor  patients  for  nothing. 
That  Is  largely  done  away  with  today — most 
doctors  get  some  payment  from  every  patient 
they  see,  whether  from  the  government,  the 
Insurance  carrier  or  the  patient  himself. 
That  Is  one  of  the  most  striking  develop- 
ments here  In  the  last  five  years,  "  says  Post, 
who  has  been  on  the  local  medical  economies 
scene  for  the  last  35  years. 

COSTS     INfl.A"rED 

The  bounteousness  of  Medicaid  over  the 
last  three  years  brings  the  city  government's 
top  health  official.  Philip  J  Ruthledge,  to 
this  conclusion:  "Medicaid  has  probably  done 
more  to  Inflate  the  cost  of  medical  care  than 
It  has  to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  care 
in  the  EWstrlcl," 

Nonetheless.  163  of  350  doctors  polled  by 
the  DC,  Medical  Society  complained  that 
Medicaid  doesn't  reimburse  them  enough 
and  asked  that  the  fee  schedule  be  raised. 

Increasingly,  doctors  here  are  also  taking 
part  In  "'group  practices," 

One  of  the  simplest  of  such  group  ar- 
rangements— and  also  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable, notes  DC  Medical  Society  President 
Dr  Marvin  C,  Korengold — Is  for  young  doc- 
tors just  out  of  training  to  go  Into  business 
with  an  older  doctor  nearing  retirement. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  young 
doctor  can  get  a  quick  entree  Into  an  es- 
tablished practice  and  not  have  to  spend 
years  to  build  up  a  clientele.  He  also  savee 
on  the  high  costs  of  buying  his  own  equip- 
ment, which  runs  from  »10,000  to  •50,000  In 
many  Instances 

The  older  doctor  also  benefits — he  can 
take  more  vacations  and  retire  early,  know- 
ing there  win  be  continuity  in  his  practice, 
a  continuity  appreciated  by  patients  as  well 

About  1  physician  in  10  in  the  Washington 
area  Is  now  a  member  of  a  "group"" — usually 
of  a  larger  size  than  the  type  Just  described 
The  concept  was  first  adopted  in  earnest 
here  about  20  years  ago  and  has  t)ecom€ 
increasingly  common,  though  this  part  of 
the  country  still  lags  behind  the  West  In  its 
popularity. 

REDUCING    OVERHEAD 

"For  many  doctors  It's  almost  a  must,  what 
with  inflation  and  increasing  costs.  You  try 
to  reduce  your  overhead.  "  notes  Dr  Henry 
Ecker  chairman  of  the  DC  Medical  Society's 
executive  board  and  himself  an  associate  of 
a  four-man  group  downtown 

The  rationale  behind  groups  is  that  by  get- 
ting together  and  sharing  equipment,  facili- 
ties and  personnel,  each  physician  can  In- 
crease his  efficiency,  savings  and  leisure.  He 
also  has  easy  access  to  consultations  with 
other  doctors 

Group  practitioners  lend  to  make  more 
money  than  individual  practitioners.  Accord- 


ing to  1967  IRS  tax  returns,  the  national 
average  for  group  partners'  net  income  was 
»36,143.  The  average  for  Individual  doctors 
*as  »27 ,208 

Despite  higher  profits  to  be  gained  by  Join- 
ing other  physicians,  there  will  probably  al- 
ways be  a  predominance  of  "solos,  says  Post, 
Doctors  are  generally  independent-minded," 
he  notes 

"I  know  Id  probably  make  more  money 
in  a  group,  says  Dr  Michael  J  Halberslam. 
a  downtown  internist  who  intends  to  remain 
independent,  'but  a  tremendous  amount  of 
tension  mounts  between  partners  when  one 
is  felt  not  t>e  pulling  his  weight  Some  doctors 
can  work  very  well  in  that  kind  of  situation. 
others  cant   " 

Oroup  practice  has  many  definitions.  Most 
broadly,  it  means  any  business  set  up  by  two 
or  more  physicians  according  to  a  pre-ar- 
ranged formula 

GROfP    PRACTICES 

Basically,  three  kinds  of  groups  are  popu- 
lar   In    Wtishlngion : 

The  partnership,  whereby  members  usually 
pool  their  earnings  and  divide  the  proceeds 
according  to  a  prearranged  formula  Each 
patient  Is  billed  Jointly  by  the  partnership, 
not  just  by  the  member  who  did  the  work. 

The  office  association  whereby  members 
share  facilities  but  bUl  patients  separately 
Boosters  of  such  an  arrangement  say  it  al- 
lows doctors  to  be  more  free  with  their  time 
and  to  take  vacations  as  desired. 

The  clinic,  often  comprised  of  a  dozen  or 
more  speciaiisu  ihe  i  ater  Clinic,  at  1780 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  and  the  Washington 
Clinic,  at  5401  Western  Ave  NW,  are  the  best 
known  local  examples  of  such  large  clinics 
requiring  fees  from  patients  for  whatever 
services  are  rendered 

The  Group  Health  Association  Inc  .  estab- 
lished in  1937  and  comprising  about  70  phy- 
sicians, gives  patients  prepaid  care  Under  a 
contract  signed  with  the  city  early  this 
month,  the  association  will  provide  care  for 
and  receive  more  than  »360  annually  for  each 
of  1,000  Medicaid  patients 

City  health  officials  say  the  Innovative  pro- 
gram, which  gives  doctors  an  economic  in- 
centive to  keep  their  patients  healthy  instead 
of  only  seeing  them  when  they  are  Ul.  could 
result  In  better  health  c^re  for  the  patients 
and  also  prove  to  be  more  profltabie  for  doc- 
tors than  the  regular  fee-for-service  payment 
mechanism. 

Pay    Most   or   thi   Biixs — Rising   Hospptal 

Costs  Linked  to  Health  Inoueance  Fiaits 

Third  in  a  series 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  search  for  a  solution  to  rising  hospital 
costs  IS  turning  increasingly  to  thoee  who 
pay  most  of  the  bills  The  private  and  pub- 
lic health  insurance  plans 

About  80  per  cent  of  hospital  charges  are 
paid  by  nonprofit  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
private  insurance  companies,  or  government 
programs,  primarily  Medicaid  and  Medicare 

These  charges  have  doubled  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  In  the  past  six  years,  while  prices 
of  other  basic  ccmmodltles  sold  m  the  area 
have  risen  by  only  25  per  cent,  hospital  and 
Labor  Department  figures  Indicate. 

Hospital  administrators  cite  a  range  of 
reasons  for  the  sharp  Increases  from  salary 
demands  to  burgeoning  medical  equipment 
technology  and  costs  But  health  experts 
consumer  spokesmen,  and  congressional  and 
administration  officials — including  to  an  ex- 
tent, President  Nixon — charge  the  health 
plans  themselves  with  contributing  to  ris- 
ing costs  through  'waste  inefficiency,  and 
misdirected  policies 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  been  directed 
at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  by  far  the 
largest  health  plan  About  half  the  ho-spnal 
bills  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  paid  by 
Blue  Cross,  local  officials  of  the  insurance 
p.an  estimate,  and  about  half  Washington's 
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population  Is  coverwl  by  Blue  Sf'  >-  1  And 
Blue  Croas.  tta«  olBctmls  say  The  -^.^-.xi  &iio 
tonnel  Madlcare  and  Medicaid  payments  In 
Wa«blQgton  and  In  many  oUmt  area«  of  tiie 
country. 

Blue  Croas  pays  hospital  bUla.  while  Blue 
3hleld  pays  doctor  bill*  Although  they  are 
legally  aeparate.  the  organisation  sella  poli- 
cies together  and  have  other  ties.  Operattonj 
are  conducted  by  74  local  Croas  plans  and 
73  local  Shield  plana  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  nauooal  offices  In  Chicago. 

Critics  contend  Blue  Croaa  and  Blue  Sbleld 
roster  high  medical  costs  by : 

Falling  to  exercise  control  over  hoapttal 
coats. 

Encouraging  bo^ltalization 

Tolerating  administrative  wast*  by  the 
plan's  personnel 

In  January,  the  Senate  Anti-trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  was  told  of  tnterost- 
ing  expenses  incurred  by  Blue  Cross  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Richmood- based  local  plan  that 
covers  all  but  the  northern  and  southwest- 
ern section  of  VlrgliUa. 

Among  them:  memberablpa  In  oountry 
clubs,  a  car  leasing  contract  for  MO.OOO  more 
tl  n  a  similar  bid  by  aikother  company,  a 
•300.000  "contribution"  to  a  company  that 
turned  out  to  be  proflt-mafcing  with  a  di- 
rector who  also  was  a  director  of  Blue  Crou. 
and  tl  million  for  office  furniture  purchased 
without  competitive  bid  from  a  company 
whose  olBclaU  Included  another  Blue  Croas 
director  The  •!  million  price  tag  was  said 
by  the  nauonal  office  of  Blue  Croas  to  b« 
higher  than  prices  of  similar  furniture  ob- 
tainable on  the  market. 

And  last  spring,  a  Houae  Oovernment  Op- 
erauoos  Subcommittee  heard  testimony  that 
the  local  Blue  Cross  plan  covering  m«tro- 
poUtan  Washington — Group  Hospitalization 
Inc. — kept  in  aoointerest- bearing  accounts 
at  four  Washington  banks  an  average  of  tlO 
million.  The  money,  kept  in  the  accounts 
until  10S7,  represented  premiums  paid  by 
federal  employees  who  subscribe  to  the  Fed- 
eral Health  Employes  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram 

Thres  directors  of  Blue  Cross'  Oroup  Boa^ 
pltallaaUon  also  were  directors  at  three  at 
the  banks.  The  bank  with  &S  per  cent  to  BO 
per  cent  of  the  non  interest  bearing  money — 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Co  — appeared 
to  have  closer  ties  its  president  and  chair- 
man. Douglas  R.  Smith,  was  treasurer  of 
Group  Hoepttallzatton,  another  director  of 
the  bank,  F  P  RawUngs.  Jr..  was  president 
of  Oroup  Hospitalization 

By  the  estimate  of  the  subcommittee  coun- 
sel, the  toss  to  federal  employes  from  the 
banking  arrangement  was  •700,000  to  tSOO.OOO 
a  year  in  interest  A  class  action  suit  has 
been  tiled  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  fed- 
eral plan  In  an  attempt  to  recover  the  money. 

A  spokesman  for  Group  Hospitalisation 
strasiSi  that  the  decision  to  keep  the  money 
IQ  aooounts  free  of  interest  was  made  by 
naUonal  headquarters,  and  a  spokesoxan  for 
the  Virginia  plan  says  many  of  the  expenses 
disclosed  at  the  congreaalonal  hearlxm  have 
baen  slopped. 

Walter  J  McNerney.  president  of  the  na- 
tional Blue  Cross  Association  Inc..  In  Chi- 
cago, contends  that  In  the  area  of  admin- 
istrauve  costs.  Nobody  has  a  better  record 
than  Blue  Cross  and  Blxte  Shield  Only  about 
5  per  cent  of  our  subscription  income  Is 
retained  for  adminutratlon  " 

Social  Security  Administration  figures  In- 
dicate that  administrative  costs  of  commer- 
cial bealth  insurance  carriers — which  com- 
bined pay  almost  as  many  hospital  bills  as 
Blue  Cross — are  nearly  double  that  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Critics  say  the  re- 
maining 96  per  cent  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  expenses — thoae  allocated  to  pay  hos- 
pital and  doctor  bUls — are  moat  In  used  of 
reform. 

At  the  core  of  the  problem,  says  Sen  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.).  who  heads  the  antitrust 
subcommittee.  U  that  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 


Shield  "appear  to  be  tied  In  with  the  or- 
ganizations that  It  faces  across  the  bar- 
gaining table,  raising  questions  about 
whether  negotiations  with  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors over  fees  are  conducted  "at  arm's 
length" 

The  negotiations  are  among  the  unique 
features  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  op- 
erations Other  insurance  carriers  simply  re- 
imburse patients  or  hospitals  for  charges 
billed  Blue  Cross,  which  covers  hospital  ex- 
penses, initially  pays  normal  billing  charges, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  year  negotiates  a 
discount  rate  based  on  each  hospital's  ac- 
tual costs  for  the  year 

Joseph  P  Oamblr.  senior  vice  president  of 
Blue  Cross'  Oroup  Hospitalisation  Inc.  In 
Washington,  rejects  the  contention  that 
there  is  a  close  tie  between  Blue  Cross  and 
hoepttals  He  charactertses  the  connection 
as  a  'business  relationship."  perhaps  similar 
to  a  supplier  of  a  company 

But  Gamble  and  other  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  officials  concede  that  the  plan  Is 
unique  In  several  other  respects 

RlghU  to  the  Blue  Cross  name  and  em- 
blem are  owned  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  a  trade  group  of  hospitals,  that 
can  revoke  an  individual  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  membership  If  certain  rules  are  vio- 
lated 

The  national  and  local  governing  boards 
of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  are  dominated 
by  representatives  of  medical  societies  and 
hospitals. 

In  Washington.  10  of  the  15  directors  of 
the  Blue  Croas  Oroup  Hospitalization  are 
hospital  trustees  or  medical  doctors.  Oamble 
says  On  the  Shield  side,  which  pays  doctor 
bULs.  13  of  the  33  voting  trustees  of  the  local 
Medical  Service  of  DC.  Inc.  ware  nomdnated 
by  medical  societies,  according  to  Victor  M. 
Brian,  president  of  the  local  Shield  plan. 

Because  of  this  domination,  contends 
Theodore  O  Cron,  president  of  American 
Patients  Association,  a  consumer  group 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  have  neglected 
to  Impose  any  kind  of  reasonable  manage- 
ment control  on  the  hospitals.  About  all 
that's  needed  is  that  the  bill  come  in  on  the 
right  size  paper 

"The  hospitals  have  no  Incentive  to  keep 
costs  down  because  they  will  be  reimbursed 
by  Blue  Cross,  and  Blue  Cross  has  no  ixkcen- 
tlve  to  reduce  costs  because  it  will  be  paid  by 
subscribers  who  get  hit  with  higher  and 
higher  premiums."  Cron  adds. 

Cron  and  other  health  experts  say  Blue 
Croes  should  pay  prospectively  rather  than 
retrospectively  This  means  that  Blue  Cross 
would  negotiate  rates  with  hospitals  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year 

"With  rates  set  in  advance,  hospitals  would 
be  encouraged  to  project  their  Income  They 
would  have  to  live  .  within  (their  budg- 
ets).'" sayi  John  F  01«ary.  special  counsel 
for  Massachusetts'  health  affairs. 

Among  those  who  advocate  prospective 
payment  is  the  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America,  a  trade  group  that  says  it  repre- 
sents 80  per  cent  of  the  private  health  In- 
surance carriers  In  the  nation. 

"The  main  difference  between  our  opera- 
tion and  Blue  Cross  is  that  In  general  they 
negotiate  with  the  hospitals  on  a  reimburse- 
ment basis  after  the  expenses  are  Incurred 
and.  In  most  states,  get  dlscounu  not 
available  to  us.'"  says  Leslie  P  Henry,  presi- 
dent of  the  group.  "With  prospective  pay- 
ment, hospitals  would  come  in  with  their 
budgets  in  advance  and  the  hospitals  would 
have  to  stick  with  them  If  they  operated  in- 
efficiently during  the  year,  they  would  be 
penalized.  If  they  did  well,  they'd  be  reward- 
ed Unlike  Blue  Cross,  we  have  no  say  over 
rates." 

McNerney  of  the  national  Blue  Cross  Asso- 
ciation says.  "We  do  bargain  with  hospitals 
in  many  regards  At  any  given  time  a  major- 
ity of  hospitals  are  apt  to  be  upset  with  what 
they're  getting  rather  than  happy  " 

Oamble  of  the  local  Blue  Croas  plan  added. 
"We   cant   sit    a.-;    a    -?T{ulatory   agency   over 


the  hospitals  But  we  can  provide  the  tools 
for  them  to  compare  costs  with  other  hos- 
pitals and  help  to  plan  facilities  to  avoid 
dnpUcation  and   prevent  overbiillding" 

Dr.  Donald  H  Stubbs.  former  president  of 
the  local  Blue  Shield  plan  and  former  chair- 
man of  national  Blue  Shield,  says  he  believes 
"any  program  oonstructed  to  pay  for  med- 
ical care  Is  not  the  logical  program  to  avoid 
paying  those  costs 

"If  Blue  Croas  dldn"t  get  along  with  hos- 
pitals and  doctors,  they  couldn"t  Influence 
costs  as  well,"'  says  Dr.  Stubbs.  who  Is  chair- 
man of  Washington  Medical  Center,  the  par- 
ent of  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  Doctors 
Hospital  hers 

Jose  A.  Blanco,  controller  and  assistant 
administrator  of  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter, the  area"s  largest  private  hospital,  says 
Blue  Cross  takes  a  tough  "  stand  In  nego- 
tiatitig  sessions,  rejecting  many  items  and 
auditing  whole  departments. 

But.  Blanco  says.  Blue  Cross  does  increase 
costs  by  simply  paying  for  services  that  they 
might  say  are  not  needed  "  For  example,  he 
said,  they  might  Insist  that  each  hospital  in 
the  area  does  not  need  an  open -heart  sur- 
gery unit  that  Is  used  only  part  time 

"'They  could  say  'Next  year  we're  going 
to  pay  only  •ao  per  room,  and  you  live  with 
It  or  die  with  it.'  "  Blanco  said 

He  added,  however,  "If  I'm  going  to  go 
to  the  hospital  or  any  of  my  relatives  Is  to 
go,  I  wouldn't  want  any  monetary  oonstralnt. 
I  want  them  to  get  well  regardless  of  cost" 

Blanco  said  the  discount  given  to  Blue 
Cross  is  "more  than  anything  traditional.  It 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  hospitals  were 
In  real  difficulties,  and  It  would  guarantee 
them  a  certam  amount  of  income  on  a  reg- 
ular basis."' 

In  addition,  he  said.  Blue  Cross  sends  one 
check  a  week  rather  than  hundreds  for  each 
patient,  and  it  deposits  with  the  hospitals 
a  sum  to  oover  services  while  "paperwork 
Is  going  on,"  Blanco  sskld.  all  saving  money 
for  the  hospitals. 

Blue  Cross  traces  its  start  to  a  plan  estab- 
lished in  1039  by  Baylor  University  Hospital 
to  insure  Dallas.  Tex.,  school  teachers  who 
used  the  hospital.  Blue  Shield  had  Its  roots 
m  a  local  plan  started  in  1930  by  the  CaU- 
fomla  Medical  Association 

The  plana,  according  to  some  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  officials,  were  set  up  as  much  to 
insure  that  hospital  and  doctor  bills  would 
be  paid  as  to  help  patients  who  might  not 
be  able  to  obtain  medical  care  otherwise. 

In  part  because  of  its  historical  emphasis 
on  paying  hospital  costs  rather  than  expenses. 
Incurred  outside  the  hospital.  Blue  Croes  and 
Blue  Shield  have  come  under  increased  criti- 
cism for  allegedly  e.icouraging  bospltallza- 
Uon— with  resulting  higher  medical  bills 

In  his  health  Insurance  message  Feb.  18, 
President  Nixon  said.  "To  many  health  In- 
surance policies  focus  on  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal costs  and  leave  critical  outpatient  serv- 
ices uncovered  .  because  demsknd  goes 
where  the  dollars  are,  the  result  Is  an  un- 
necessary— an  expensive — overutlllzatlon  of 
acute-care  fadUtles." 

Necessary  use  of  hospitals  Is  difficult  to 
define  Dr  Stubbs,  the  head  of  Wa&hlngton 
Medical  Center,  says,  ""It"s  a  matter  of  what 
Is  optimum,  a  question  of  where  you  can  get 
the  right  care 

The  average  American  housewife  can  go 
home  In  two  days  after  having  a  baby  In  the 
hospital,  but  If  she  has  four  kids  st  home 
and  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  she  should 
probably  stay  longer. 

I  think  that  nearly  half  the  time  spent  In 
the  hospital  oould  be  better  spent  at  home." 
By  this.  Or  Stubbs  said  he  means.  "We're 
not  sure  that  It  i going  home)  would  change 
the  medical  picture  " 

Some  studies  have  found  that  the  rate  of 
hospltalisatlcm  la  lower  for  patients  not  cov- 
ered by  health  insurance 

Whatever  the  fine  polnu  ct  the  need  for 
hosplUlizatlon.  says  one  Alexandria  physi- 
cian. "It's  fairly  common  for  p>atient8  to  In- 
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slat  on  going  to  the  hospital  because  that 
particular  ueaimCiU  is  paid  for  by  Blue  Cross 
aud  Blue  Saleld  only  In  the  hospital. 

"If  you  refuse  to  admit  them.'"  says  the 
doctor,  who  asks  that  his  name  not  be  used, 
■"they"ll  go  to  someone  else  who  will.  "  The 
doctor  says  he  can  treat  a  patient  with  pneu- 
moiUa  for  •126  at  hcTme  or  he  can  admit  hUn 
to  a  hospital  for  seven  to  10  days  at  a  cost — 
borne  by  ulue  Cross-Blue  anieid — of  •600  to 
•700. 

Other  doctors  report  that  some  patients 
ask  to  be  admliLed  to  nospltais  because 
they're  covered  a^id  becaute  tae  patients 
"think  of  hospitals  as  resorts,  "  according  to 
one  D.C.  doctor,  who  also  a&ked  not  to  be 
named. 

"You  csin  conduct  diagnostic  tests  outside 
the  hospital  and  have  me  patient  pay  lor 
them  or  you  can  do  them  in  the  hospital 
and  have  Blue  Croes  and  Blue  Shield  pay  for 
them,"  says  Dr.  John  F  Olhespie,  a  lormer 
Georgetown  University  cardiovascular  sur- 
geon who  heads  Georgetown  Consultants  Inc., 
a  medical  consulting  Arm. 

Brian,  the  head  of  the  local  Blue  Shield 
plan,  aays  that  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
now  pay  for  diagnostic  tests  in  this  area  re- 
gardless of  wheie  they  are  dune,  so  lung  as 
tney  are  related  to  a  "'sympu^m  or  complaint." 

But  he  says  pneumonia  treated  at  home 
would  be  covered  by  only  80  per  cent  alter 
the  patient  pays  for  the  first  •60,  while  all 
costs  would  oe  covered  upon  admission  to  a 
hospital. 

"We  did  encourage  hospitalization,"'  con- 
cedes the  national  Blue  Cross"  McNerney.  "We 
had  a  anortage  of  beds  In  this  cuuntry,  and 
we  helped  create  facilities.  Now  the  chal- 
lenge Is  demand  rather  than  supply.  There 
was  a  lag  between  our  emphasis  on  supply, 
but  that  lag  is  being  overcome." 

"In  the  508  and  60s,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  were  untouchable,  "  says  one  Blue 
Cross  ofDclaJ  "People  loved  them  because 
they  paid  their  medical  bills  Then  we  had 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  escalating  costs, 
higher  wage  settlements,  more  malpractice 
suits,  more  technology,  and  the  roof  fell 
in." 

Medicare,  which  provides  health  care  pay- 
ments for  the  aged,  and  Medicaid,  for  those 
on    welfare,    both   became   effective    In    1966. 

A  1970  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
found  both  programs  to  be  Inflationary  and 
poorly  administered. 

In  Feb  22  testimony  before  Sen  Ed»-ard 
M.  Kennedy's  health  subcommittee,  REW 
Secretary  Elliot  L  Richardson  charged  that 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  as  well  as  private 
bealth  Insurance  companies,  "have  been  will- 
ing to  reimburse  hospitals  'at  cost,"  which 
has  become  a  euphemism  for  a  blank  check. 

""There  has  been  little  Incentive  to  hold 
down  costs,  to  search  for  means  of  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  health  manpower  and 
facilities,  or  to  substitute  capital  for  labor." 

President  Nixon,  citing  a  "deepening  crisis"" 
In  medical  costs,  has  proposed  a  measure 
that  would  broaden  health  Insurance  cover- 
age by  requiring  all  employers  In  Interstate 
commerce  to  provide  insurance  for  their  em- 
ployes through  private  carriers,  paying  up  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  premiums.  Coverage  of 
doctor  visit  would  also  be  required.  In  an 
attempt  to  discourage  hospitalization. 

Sen.  Kennedy  and  others  have  Introduced 
a  labor-backed  proposal  to  establish  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan,  scrapping  pres- 
ent private  and  government  programs  for 
universal  Insurance  financed  by  tax  pay- 
ments. 

QT7AUTT     or     SXRVICXS     UNDES     FIKE MEDICAL 

Camx  Riskt  at  Best 

Fourth  in  a  series 

(By  Henry  Aubln) 

A  jobless,  48-year-old  man  was  brought  by 

ambulance  from  Providence  Hospital,  where 

he    had    gone    for    help,    to    DC     General 

Hospital. 


When  he  arrived  he  was  suffocating,  In 
shock  and  had  a  104.4  degree  fever.  Four 
hours  later  he  died. 

An  ambulance  brought  a  58-year-old  trash 
collector  from  Washington  Hospital  Center 
to  DC.  General. 

Twenty-seven  hours  after  arriving  he  died 
from  cardiovascular  collapse.  His  physician 
said  his  condition  would  have  been  less  se- 
rious had  he  not  been  transferred. 

An  ambulance  shuttled  a  woman  from  a 
private  community  hospital,  where  she  had 
hastened  to  have  a  baby,  to  D.C.  General  : 

The  stretcher  brought  both  her  and  the 
baby  Into  D.C.  General,  because  she  had  the 
baby  en  route. 

There  are  about  20  instances  each  year  of 
patients  who  die  because  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  private  hospitals  to  D.C.  General 
"without  assiduous  attention  paid  to  their 
medical  stability,"  according  to  the  chief  of 
that  public  hospital's  emergency  room.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Santangelo. 

And  dozens  of  pregnant  women  each  year 
experience  heavy  bleeding  or  miscarriages  in 
ambulances  while  being  transferred,  esti- 
mates a  former  chief  resident  at  DC.  Gen- 
eral's obstetrics  and  gynecology  department. 
Dr.  James  D.  Madden. 

What  almost  every  one  of  these  cases  has 
In  common,  says  Santangelo,  is  poverty. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  transfer  patients, 
he  estimates,  have  low  Incomes  or  are  In- 
digent. 

The  14  private,  community  hospitals  In  the 
District  are  more  than  half  filled  with  sub- 
urbanites. Every  year  about  2.000  poor  per- 
sons are  transferred  from  these  hospitals  to 
D.C.  General  because,  the  hospitals  say,  there 
isn't  enough  room  for  them 

The  transfer  patients  serve  as  vivid  re- 
minders of  the  1970  conclusion  of  the  may- 
or's Task  Force  on  Public  Health  Goals: 

"The  present  system  (of  health  carei  per- 
petuates a  double  standard  of  medical  care — 
one  In  which  the  poor  receive  poor  health 
care  at  an  Inadequately  supported  public  hos- 
pital, and  the  rest  of  the  population  receive 
a  uniformly  higher  standard  of  health  care 
at  a  variety  of  other  (community)  hospitals." 

"'The  more  affluent  citizen,  white  or  black, 
gets  all  the  (medical)  care  he  wants,  while 
the  poor  person,  whether  white  or  black 
doesn't — and  we  need  more  doctors  and  more 
paramedical  personnel  to  fill  the  gap,"  says 
the  president  of  the  DC.  Medical  Society, 
Dr  Marvin  C.  Korengold. 

That's  not  to  say  things  are  fine  for  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Quality  and  avail- 
ability of  care   are   two  different   matters. 

As  Philip  J.  Rutledge.  the  city's  top  health 
official,  put  It  last  week:  "Problems  of  quality 
health  care  cut  across  economic  and  racial 
lines.  Some  have  charged  that  the  affluent 
may  well  receive  worse  care  from  their  private 
practitioners  and  private  hospitals  than  the 
poor  receive  in  municipal  institutions. 

"The  point  Is  we  are  not  sure  of  the  qual- 
ity of  care  the  affluent  or  the  poor  receive." 

What  public  money  used  for  health  "buys 
and  how  It  effects  the  population  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  suburban  commu- 
nities no  one  can  say,"  says  Rutledge  He  is 
encouraging  discussion  of  setting  up  some 
form  of  monitoring  sjretem. 

Despite  uncertainty  as  to  how  well  the 
money  Is  being  spent,  about  a  half  billion 
dollars  In  public  money  is  being  spent  for 
health  in  the  District  this  year  Rutledge 
estimates  He  says  about  60  percent  of  It  \b 
federal  and  the  rest  local. 

Some  professionals,  like  Korengold,  say 
health  programs  have  Improved  the  District's 
condition  somewhat  over  the  past  decade 
Mortality  rates  for  most  dlseas(>s  have  gone 
down,  though  often  not  as  rapidly  as  In  most 
other  cities 

But  some  skeptics  say  there  has  been  little 
substantial  Improvement. 

Dr.  Robert  R  Huntley,  chairman  of  George- 
town University's  department  of  community 
medicine,  says  two  trends  have  served  largely 


to   counter    the    effect   of   Increased    health 
spending  here: 

•The  arrival  of  many  rural  Southern  poor 
who  have  brought  with  them  a  "backlog  o! 
unmei  health  needs  " 

Soaring  inflaiion  of  medical  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stalistici. 
consumer  prices  in  this  area  have  Increased 
by  one-third  in  Llie  last  12  years  while  medi- 
cal prices  have  doubled. 

While  the  city  says  the  quality  ot  heaitfc 
care  Is  impossible  to  assess,  hard  realities 
stand  out. 

The  nation's  capital  last  year,  as  it  did  for 
most  of  the  past  decade,  had  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rale  of  any  city  in  the  coun- 
try. It  also  has  had  among  the  highest  death 
rates  for  pneumonia,  tuberculoels,  clrrhciEis 
and   venereal   dtsea.se. 

The  District  has  lewer  family  doctors  per 
capita  than  any  other  U.S  city  of  comparable 
size,  and  the  shortage  is  most  severe  in  iow 
income  areas  A  shortage  m  hospital  C>eds 
also  exists 

Although  most  hospital  authontlee  m 
Washington  agree  that  the  city  has  enough 
hospital  beds  to  me&l  U^e  needs  of  its  awn 
population,  about  60  per  cent  of  these  t)edB 
in  private  hospitals  are  filled,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  local  H&alth  Paciiiues  Plan- 
ning Council,  Most  of  them  are  residents  of 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  counties, 
which  do  not  have  enough  hospitai  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  rapidly  expanding 
populations. 

Last  month  a  group  of  citizens  singled  out 
Cafrllz  Memorial  Hospital  for  a  lawsuit, 
claiming  that  the  hoepitai  denied  Bcrvices  to 
many  persons  living  near  its  Southeast 
Washington  locauon  m  order  to  cater  to 
Prince  George  s  County  residents 

The  eight  citizens,  whose  legal  action  was 
prepared  by  the  Center  tor  Law  and  Social 
Policy,  said  that  while  the  412  beds  at  Cafrltz 
comprise  four-fifths  of  all  hospitai  bed*  in 
the  Southeast,  only  one  of  every  eight  resi- 
dents of  that  area  who  gel  hospital  care  get 
it  at  Cafritz. 

Most  get  cared  for  at  D  C  General  The 
facility  is  so  crowded  that  people  wall  m  the 
emergency  room  'n  periods  ranging  up  to  13 
hours  before  they  are  cared  for  according 
to  Santangelo. 

Speaking  to  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of 
private  doctors  and  medioa;  facilities  in  low 
Income  areas  the  city  and  federal  govern- 
ments have  established  hea'th  clinics  and 
programs  iike  .Medicaid,  which  give  free  care 
to  the  poor. 

But  people  who  are  m  charge  of  these 
ventures  acknowledge  that  they  don't  meet 
the  needs 

The  city's  eight  neighborhood  health 
clinics  for  the  poor  receive  more  than  10,000 
visits  each  month  from  patients  Thf  clinics 
ought  to  be  seeing  two  or  three  times  that 
number  but  cAn":  because  they  lack  funds 
for  more  sR^a.*T  and  facilities,  says  the  dlrectc* 
of  the  centers,  I>r    John  Algee 

Indeed  as  the  first  line  of  medical  oare  In 
their  communities,  the  clinics  are  ""all 
inadequate  in  the  servlcee  they  provide,  sajrs 
Rutledge. 

Medicaid  can  be  critlrtsed  on  similar 
grounds 

The  local  Medicaid  program,  started  in 
1968  and  expected  to  cost  ^39  million  dunng 
the  current  fiscal  year,  does  not  offer  re- 
cipients as  Tu:;  a  range  of  services  as  in  many 
other  cities  Because  of  funding  shortages. 
It  does  not  for  example,  pay  for  dental  oare, 
which  is  part  of  Baltimore's  program,  or  for 
prcsihetlc  devices,  hearing  aids  c^'  private 
duty  nursing,  as  in  many  states 

A  comparison  of  the  program  in  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  is  useful,  though  the 
program  hasn"t  won  many  plaudits  in  the 
Ma.-yland  city,  either 

A  total  of  143,293  Washlngtonlans  were  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  dunng  some  part  of  fiscal 
1970,  and  the  program  spent  an   average  of 
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•177  oo  them;  In  Baltimore,  the  approxi- 
mately 310.000  persons  eligible  for  Memcald 
averaged  at>out  ueo. 

In  Washington,  the  average  C06t  for  the 
92.686  pervous  who  actually  received  Medic- 
aid aervlcea  wah  (343:  in  Baltimore,  the  156.- 
000  persona  who  received  services  averaged 
•386.  The  flguree  come  from  health  officlala 
In  both  cities. 

Washington  s  medical  Cb&rltles  Program  Is 
another  ihort-funded  attempt  to  help  the 
poor  Under  this  prtjgram.  the  city  reimburses 
private  hospitals  taa  a  day  to  care  for  indi- 
gent patients. 

This  payment  covers  less  than  half  of  what 
It  costs  the  hospitals  to  provide  the  care 

The  hospitals  say  It  places  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  them.  It  means  their  private  pa- 
tients, the  ones  who  pay  their  own  way.  have 
to  absorb  these  losses  through  higher  bills. 

For  example.  Washington  Hospital  Center 
says  ■charity"  patients  last  year  cost  it  some 
•750,000  above  what  was  covered  by  the  city. 
Because  of  Its  proximity  to  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods the  hospital  center  receives  an  un- 
usually high  volume  of  poor  people  In  its 
emergency  room  and  transfers  more  of  them 
to  D  C    General  than  any  other  hospital. 

R4T«frs  Mfmorlal  Hof pltal.  also  located  In  a 
low-lnctime  area,  says  It's  even  worse  off  be- 
cause of  the  program  It  says  It  lost  t729,000 
In  fiscal  1970  on  charity  patients  but.  unlike 
moat  other  hospitals,  could  not  charge  this 
off  to  paying  patients — because  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  its  patients  pay 

Rogers  says  it  la  dipping  into  endowment 
money  for  the  time  being  but  that  In  another 
two  or  three  years  It  will  be  In  serious  finan- 
cial trouble 

The  city  Is  asking  Congress  for  money  to 
double  the  reimbursement  rate,  thereby  mak- 
ing It  more  attractive  for  f>rlvate  hospitals  to 
care  for  the  poor 

The  present  tSS  reimbursement,  acknowl- 
edges t>T  William  J  Washington  Jr  head  of 
the  cltys  hospitals  and  medical  care  admln- 
IstraUon.  Is  ■grosaJy  Inadequate  ' 

There  Is  debate  between  private  and  public 
MCtors  over  the  role  the  city's  hospitals 
•houW  play  Ln  caring  for  those  who  can't 
afford  them 

Arguing  the  hospitals'  view.  Wtlll&m  Buch- 
er.  director  of  the  Hoapltal  CouncU  of  the 
?*wti'iruU  Capital  Area.  Inc  .  says  charity 
patienu  are  the  'moral  and  legal  obligation 
of  the  District  government" 

Hospitaia  for  their  part,  have  a  •moral 
obligation  not  to  overcharge"  their  paying 
patients  aays  Bucher.  whose  organization  In- 
cludes m>«t   local   private  hospitals 

Besides  he  a«1ds  If  private  hospitals  In 
the  District  make  their  prices  too  high,  the 
patients  would  go  elsewhere  and  hospitals 
would  go  out  of  business. 

But  Ron  M.  Linton,  vice  chairman  of 
DC  OeneraJ's  governing  board,  says  the 
private  hospitals  often  use  DC.  General  "as  a 
dumping  ground  for  poor  blacks."  as  evi- 
denced  in  their  traiLsfer  practices. 

"DC  Oeneral  Is  in  fact,  subsidizing  other 
hospitals  by  tAilng  on  a  disproportionate 
load    if   those   who  cannot  afford  to  pay" 

RutJedge  wh.>  in  his  capacity  as  head  of 
the  cuys  department  of  human  resources 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  DC  Oeneral's  gov- 
erning txmrd.  points  out  that  the  private 
hospitals  are  tax  exempt,  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions aiid  ire  beneflclarles  of  federal  sub- 
sidies 

These  privileges"  he  says,  "have  been  ex- 
tended without  att.endant  reeponslbUltlee 
Hospitais  have  not  txen  subject  to  effective 
regulati<in.s  to  insure  that  they  act  In  the 
public  interest" 

The  >!iiy  way  to  get  ahead  of  the  serious 
health  siiuatioxt  here  and  In  other  cities  la  to 
eatablLsh  a  stro&g  program  to  prevent  Illness. 
many   health   authorities   contend. 

The  lack  jf  sufficient  preventive  medicine" 
services  and  outpatient  care,  at  neighborhood 
health  clinics,  for  example,  means  that  many 
patients  end  up  being  admitted  to  hospitals 


who  should  never  have  become  111  enough 
to  be  there  They  are  there  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  health  system,  their  Illnesses 
not  having  been  checked  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Critics  such  as  Dr  Paul  B  Cornely.  past 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  professor  of  community 
health  at  Howard  University's  medical  school, 
argue  that  every  dollar  spent  on  prevention 
saves  as  much  as  tlO  In  treatment.  But  the 
city  says  It  Is  too  short  funded  to  get  ahead  of 
the  problem  In  that  manner 

As  Rutledge  puts  It.  "When  there's  a  lot  of 
Lllness  that  needs  Immediate  attention  and 
you  have  a  few  dollars  .  you  (have  to) 
concentrate  on  the  short-term  benefits  of 
tak.lng  care  of  the  Illness." 

Money  for  preventive  programs  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  remains  fixed  at  t8  million 
In  District  and  U.S.  funds,  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  city's  proposed  (140  million  health 
care  package. 

Most  of  the  $8  million  Is  spent  on  Immu- 
nization programs  for  smallpox,  tetanus, 
whooping  cough,  poUo.  measles,  rubella  and 
diphtheria:  for  programs  that  have  had  some 
success  in  cutting  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease  rates,  for  dental  care  for  children, 
health  care  in  schools  and  free  physical 
examinations 

But  many  of  these  prognuns  are  too  small. 
The  »1  million  dental  care  program  for  poor 
children,  for  example,  meets  only  3S  per 
cent  of  the  need,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Hayman,  who  directs  the  overall  preventive 
services  program. 

And  there  are  no  full-time  nurses  In  ele- 
mentary schools,  says  Haynuin.  citing  this  as 
one  of  the  central  weaknesses  of  the  preven- 
tive services. 

The  city  Is  also  proposing  an  experimental 
plan  whereby  It  will  buy  complete  medical 
care  for  Medicaid  patients  on  a  prepaid  basis 
from  the  Oroup  Health  Association,  a  private 
clinic.  But  the  program,  to  start  In  July  and 
to  emphasize  preventive  care,  will  enroll  only 
1,000  of  the  more  than  150,000  eligible  for 
Medicaid  this  year. 

Also,  some  of  the  prevention  programs, 
which  the  city  says  are  so  good  that  they 
ought  to  be  expanded,  are  not.  In  fact,  being 
utilized  to  capacity  now. 

Thus  the  city's  free  health  screening  tests, 
or  physical  checkups,  are  drawing  only  76 
per  cent  of  the  people  the  program  could 
handle  The  test  and  treatment  program  for 
tuberculosis  Is  also  running  at  about  75  per 
cent  capacity. 

And.  officials  add.  the  Immunization  pro- 
gram for  rubella,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
smallpox  and  other  diseases  Is  at  about  80 
per  cent  capacity. 

A  fundamental  problem  with  the  local 
health  situation  Is  the  fragmentation  of  vari- 
ous programs  and  organizations  in  the  health 
field,  say  many  observers.  Including  the  chair- 
man of  the  mayor's  task  force.  Dr.  Leonard 
Duhl. 

Private  hospitals,  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments, health  Insurance  interests,  medical 
schools,  professional  groups,  pharmaceutical 
and  laboratory  groups,  citizens  organiza- 
tions— they  won't,  or  can't,  get  together,  says 
Duhl. 

"What  we  need  is  a  plan  for  the  entire 
city,  with  all  these  parties  working  together 
on  mutual  problems."  says  Duhl.  who  now 
teaches  urban  social  policy  and  public  health 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
"There  Is  tremendous  resistance  to  that  Idea 
with  everyone  preferring  to  go  bis  own  pri- 
vate way. 

'Every  party  thinks  Its  own  view  of  the 
world  Is  the  right  one.  The  problem  la  to 
get  all  these  right'  views  together." 
I  cant. "  Duhl  adds,  "place  the  blame  on 
any  one  party.  I  think  the  blame  has  to  be 
shared  by  everyone  in  the  city,  including  the 
Congress,  which  does  not  appropriate  enough 
money  to  cope  with  the  situation  " 

And,  he  says,  it's  not  just  a  local  problem 
"It's  a  national  phenometx)n." 


Destkict   Is   Losing   Docroas   to   SiTBTTaBS — 

ElXODUS  HAS"rCNU>  BT   CklMX,  Ll7>X  OF  Mou 
MONKT 

Fifth  in  a  Seriet 
(By  Henry  Aubln) 

The  city  of  Washington,  with  one  of  the 
poorest  health  records  In  the  country,  has 
the  lowest  proportion  of  doctors  for  patients 
of  any  city  of  comparable  size  In  the  East,  an 
analysis  of  American  Medical  Association 
data  shows. 

Doctors  often  cite  crime  and  urban  prob- 
lems as  reasons  for  not  practicing  In  the 
city,  while  the  suburbs  offer  them  such  In- 
ducements as  cheap  rents,  tax  breaks  and  a 
clientele  that  can   better  afford  to  pay. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  Is  dramati- 
cally apparent  in  such  black,  low-income 
sections  of  Washington  as  the  area  east  of 
the  Anacostla  River,  where  there  were  67 
doctors'  offices  In  1969  for  a  population  of 
217,000.  according  to  the  most  recent  city 
records  By  comparison,  the  white,  prosper- 
ous area  west  of  Rock  Creek  had  347  doc- 
tors' offices  for  a  population  of  86.000. 

The  doctor  shortage  amd  poor  environ- 
mental and  social  conditions  In  low-income 
neighborhoods  contribute  to  this  grim  health 
situation  Washington's  Infant  mortality  rate 
was  the  highest  of  any  major  US.  city  In 
1970,  and  Its  mortality  rates  for  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  were  among  the 
highest.  Mortality  rates  are  highest  In  neigh- 
borhoods where  doctors  are  the  fewest. 

The  thnee-year-old  Medicaid  program, 
which  reimburses  doctors  for  treating  the 
poor,  has  encouraged  a  few  doctors  to  settle 
in  disadvantaged  areas. 

But  Medicaid  payments  are  lo^,  the  dis- 
advantages of  these  areas  are  many,  and 
not  enough  doctors  have  come  Into  these 
areas  to  compensate  for  the  greater  number 
who  have  left  or  are  leaving 

The  shortage  of  doctors  is  most  dramatic 
among  general  practitioners — the  traditional 
family  doctors  and  first  line  of  defense  for 
health. 

The  city  has  fewer  of  these  doctors  than 
any  other  city  In  the  400.000  to  1  million 
population   range   in   the   country. 

"General  practitioners  and  some  other 
kinds  of  physicians,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  super-specialists,  can  count  on 
getting  more  affluent  faster  outelde  the  city 
than  In  It."  says  one  local  authority  on  medi- 
cal finances.  John  C.  Post,  head  of  Profes- 
sional Business  Management,  Inc.,  a  con- 
sulting firm  for  doctors. 

In  1963.  AMA  records  show,  there  were 
335  general  practitioners  with  offices  In 
Washington  By  the  end  of  1969,  only  186 
were  left,  a  decrease  caused  by  death  and 
retirement  as  well  as  the  lure  of  the  suburbs. 

Dividing  that  total  Into  the  1970  census 
figure  for  the  city,  that  means  there  was 
only  one  OP  for  every  4.130  Washington  resi- 
dents. 

In  Cleveland,  by  contrast,  there  was  one 
family  doctor  for  every  2.300  residents;  In  San 
Francisco,  one  for  every  2.900;  In  Boston, 
one  for  every  3.100;  In  Baltimore,  one  for 
every  3,500,  and  In  St.  Louis,  one  for  every 
3.900 

Washington  has  been  losing  ite  GPs  at  a 
rate  of  25  a  year,  and  not  Just  for  economic 
reasons. 

Dr  Richard  E  Cook,  a  43-year  old  OP, 
used  to  have  a  family  practice  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  and  8th  Street  HE.  not  far 
from  where  he  used  to  shine  shoes  as  a 
boy. 

He  wanted  to  work  In  his  native  dty.  but 
In  1967  he  left,  discouraged 

Because  of  their  relative  affluence  and 
their  handling  of  narcotics  for  medical  rea- 
sons, doctors  In  the  inner  city  were  falling 
prey  to  burglars  and  muggers.  One  colleague, 
he  recalls,  even  wa«  beaten  and  robbed  when 
he  made  a  house  call;  his  head  Injuries  re- 
quired 19  stitches. 

"I  was  never  robbed,  but  there  was  always 
that   fear   in   the   back  of  my   mind.  I  was 
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Sklways  agitated  and  anxious  about  It,"  says 
Dr.  Cook 

"That  was  my  m&ln  reason  for  leaving," 
be  says,  "but  there  were  other  things  too." 

One  of  them  was  his  failure  to  get  hospi- 
tal privileges — -that  is,  permission  to  put  his 
{>atlents  in  the  hospital  personally  and  to 
oaxe  for  them  there 

Indeed,  notes  the  president  of  the  DC 
Medical  Society.  I>r  Marvin  C  Korerxgold.  It's 
generally  tougher  for  physicians  to  obtain 
privileges  In  Washington  hospitals  than  In 
suburban  ones  The  main  reason,  he  says.  Is 
that  there  are  more  new  or  expanding  hos- 
pitals in  the  suburbs  than  In  the  city.  Thus 
suburbs  have  vacancies  for  doctors  while  the 
city  has  waiting  lists. 

Cook  Is  still  bitter  about  not  being  given 
privileges  "Most  city  hospitals  think  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  Is  an  idiot.  The  medical 
community  screams  atoout  not  having  enough 
GPs,  but  at  the  .same  tlnve  it  doesn't  give 
them  the  kind  of  status  they  deserve. 

And  It's  doubly  difficult  for  a  Negro  prac- 
titioner to  get  hospital  privileges,"  adds 
Cook,  who  Is  black. 

Another  reason  for  "up  and  leaving."  he 
aays,  was  the  long  hours  and  heavy  patient 
load  He  eetlmates  he  saw  60  to  70  patients 
a  day.    "a  horrible  load  for  any  OP." 

From  chat,  he  had  a  net  Incotne  of  only 
about  $15,000  a  year 

Today  Dr.  Cook  has  a  practice  among  the 
poor  in  Ann^olls. 

"It's  a  quiet  little  town.  In  ■Washington 
the  atmosphere  is  hurried,  and  I've  enjoyed 
medicine  here  (in  Annapolis)  much  more," 
he  says. 

"It's  more  lucrative,"  he  points  out.  Now 
he  sees  only  about  30  patients  a  day.  half  his 
load  in  Weishlngton.  and  he's  making  more 
than  twice  as  muoh  money.  "My  net  income 
Is  about  •35,000." 

Also  he's  had  no  trouble  getting  hospital 
privileges. 

Professional  respect  and  income,  he  says 
are  a  lot  easier  to  acquire  outside  the 
Washington  ghetto. 

In  Interviews  with  doctors  who  still  re- 
main in  low- Income  areas  of  Washington, 
crime  was  frequently  mentioned  as  their 
prime  concern.  The  depth  of  that  concern 
was  often  evidenced  by  their  Insistence  that 
they  not  be  Identified. 

A  Southeast  Washington  physician  said  he 
had  been  shot  at  after  he  resisted  a  mugger 
several  weeks  ago.  "Already  I've  abandoned 
evening  office  hours."  he  says,  "and  right 
now  I'm  considering  changing  locations" 

"If  I  get  held  up  Just  once,  that's  it.  I'm 
leaving,"  says  another  physician  who  asked 
to  be  identified  only  as  having  a  practice  In 
a  part  of  the  Shaw  neighborhood  in  the  mod- 
el cities  area 

That  blighted  area  could  111  afford  to  lose 
him.  D.C.  department  of  human  resources 
records  for  1969  show  that  the  model  cities 
area  had  81  physicians"  offices  and  a  popula- 
tion of  80.000,  one- fourth  as  many  doctors 
as  west  of  Rock  Creek  on  a  per  capita  basis 
It  also  had  eight  times  as  many  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  and  twice  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

The  internist  has,  to  a  degree,  been  re- 
placing the  vanishing  OP 

Some  physicians.  like  internist  Dr.  Stanley 
Talp>ers  of  downtown  Washington,  argvie  that 
this  Improves  the  quality  of  medical  care 
Talpers  polnte  out  internists  can  treat  ail- 
ments that  fall  within  their  specialty  better 
than  generallsts  can 

But  others,  like  Dr  Korengold  of  the  medi- 
cal society,  disagree,  saying  that  the  problem 
remains  of  matching  the  right  ailment  with 
the  right  specialist 

"Internists  haven't  adequately  replaced  the 
OP,"  says  Korengold.  "because  internists  are 
only  specialists  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
body;  the  OP.  on  the  other  hand  can  still 
stitch  up  lacerations,  deliver  babies,  set 
broken   legs,   treat   heart   failures    There's   a 


very  definite  need  for   the  OP  In  Washing- 
ton." 

One  reason  It's  always  tough  to  find  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  doctors  Is  that  Washington 
has  only  one  doctor  of  any  kind  seeing  pa- 
tients— surgeons,  internists,  other  specialists 
and  GPs — for  every  330  people.  No  other  city 
east  of  the  Mississippi  of  comparable  size  has 
fewer  doctors  p>er  capita. 

Pittsburgh,  for  example,  has  one  for  every 
210  people.  Boston  for  every  205,  Cleveland 
for  every  220  and  Baltimore  for  every  300. 

These  figures  are  extrapolated  from  ao 
AMA  statistical  category  called  "nonfederal 
patient-care  doctors."'  Doctors  engaged  in  ad- 
ministration, research  or  teaching  are  ex- 
cluded. 

(The  federal  government  keeps  no  coimt 
of  how  many  federal  doctors  Involved  in 
patient  care  are  in  this  area,  according  to 
officials  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
But.  say  these  officials,  there  are  not  enough 
of  them  Involved  in  caring  for  patients  "to 
make  any  appreciable  difference"  in  the  above 
comparisons  on  the  availability  of  patient - 
care  doctors  among  cities.) 

While  the  shortage  of  doctors  Is  most  acute 
in  low-income  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  the 
Washington  area  as  a  whole  has  fewer 
patient-care  doctors  than  most  metropolitan 
areas. 

Between  1963  and  1969  the  number  of 
patient-care  doctors  grew  by  56  per  cent  in 
Washington's  suburbs,  from  1,388  to  2,l7l,  an 
annual  increase  of  about  130. 

But  because  of  the  areas  phenomenal  pop- 
ulation growth,  there  Is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  more,  Korengold  stresses  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  number  of  people — and  potential 
patients — soared  by  37.8  per  cent,  the  highest 
growth  rate  of  any  of  the  12  US  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  populations  greater  than  2 
million. 

Washington's  own  population  remained 
about  static  during  the  decade  So  did  Its 
number  of  p>atient-care  doctors  'Afhile  the 
city  lost  about  30  doctors  between  1963 
and  1969.  it  gained  about  30  hospital  doctors. 

Many  of  the  doctors  who  left  for  the 
suburbs  or  who  retired  or  died  were  re- 
placed by  foreign -trained  physicians  Their 
quality,  while  often  excellent,  tends  to  vary 
widely 

"As  a  generalization."  says  Dr  Henry  Ecker, 
local  head  of  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  chalrmfm  of  the  DC  Medical  So- 
ciety's executive  board,  "the  foreign-trained 
physician  is  not  as  v?ell  trained  as  the  Amer- 
ican physician  "" 

Ralph  Naders  study  group  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care  reaches  this  conclusion: 
".  .  .  foreign  physicians  with  lower  quali- 
fications and  much  less  competence  and  abil- 
ity are  presently  assuming  a  major  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  patients 
in  the  U.S." 

The  proportion  of  foreign  doctors  In  Wash- 
ington Is  above  the  national  average  One 
Washington  doctor  In  seven  was  foreign- 
trained  In  1964:  one  In  five  in  1967,  and  the 
trend  continues 

Dr  Sidney  Wolff,  a  young  Washington  In- 
ternist, has  this  rule  of  thumb  to  explain 
the  exodus  of  doctors  from  the  city's  low-in- 
come areas  "As  the  socio-economic  char- 
acter of  a  neighborhood  changes,  the  doc- 
tors leave." 

As  Korengold  points  out.  some  of  the  medi- 
cal socletys  members  had  established  medi- 
cal practices  in  "chang^lng'  neighborhoods. 
They  saw  their  clientele  going  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  they  followed,  sometimes  keeping 
many  of  their  old  patients. 

Others,  who  remained  in  deteriorating 
neighborhoods,  complained  about  the  schools 
and  about  the  gap  in  social  and  public  serv- 
ices  So  they.  too.  left,  and  the  gap  widened 

Also,  says  Korengold.  most  young  doctors 
Just  out  of  training  are  now  settling  in  the 
suburbs. 


Many  of  these  young  doctors  are  anxious 
to  help  disadvantaged  people  In  the  city.  But 
they  axe  discouraged  from  practicing  there, 
especially  If  they  are  white. 

Dr  Frederick  Washington,  a  young  black 
physician  who  beads  a  public  health  clinic 
in  Anaccstia  and  also  has  a  private  prac- 
tice there,  puts  U  this  way:  "'It's  not  a  good 
idea  for  a  white  physician  to  be  out  here. 
Most  of  the  white  physicians  have  left  and 
you  can't  biame  them. 

S.nc€  I  came  cut  here,  i  in  Anacostiai  Ixi 
1966  I've  been  held  up  at  gunpoint  inside 
my  office  four  times.  I've  been  burglarized 
three  times,"  and,  he  adds,  several  white 
visitors  and  a  nurse  have  been  subject  to 
"racial  attacks." 

I  dent  know  how  many  nurses  I've  had 
who've  quit  my  private  practice  because  of 
the  robberies."  says  the  doctor  "I  would  leave 
myself  if  I  didn't  feel  something  for  the 
people. 

"Every  now  and  then  I  get  thoroughly 
disgusted  at  the  vandalism  and  at  the  peo- 
ples  attitude  They  think  you're  here  at 
their  beck  and  call  "They  dont  give  you  the 
respect  you  should  get. 

No  one  seems  to  care  about  the  people 
out  here  Sometimes  I  say  they  dont  even 
care  for   themselves  But   I  say  that  In 

the  heat  of  anger" 

If  the  young  physician  looking  for  a  place 
to  settle  decides  on  a  low-crime  section  of 
Washington,  he  finds  the  going  tough  He 
or  she  has  two  areas  from  which  to  chooee: 
downtown  or  the  area  west  of  Rock  Creek, 
and  both  are  already  heavily  booked 

To  the  ambitious  young  doctor,  the  down- 
town office  area  around  18th  and  I  Streets 
NW  is  esp>eclally  attractive  because  of  its 
proximity  to  several  hospitals,  to  the  busi- 
ness and  government  areas  where  many  well- 
off  patient.s  work,  to  George  Washington 
University  Medical  School  where  many  teach, 
and  because  of  the  referrals  from  all  the 
other  doctors 

Dr  Talpers.  who  is  well  established  down- 
town, gives  little  encouragement  tti  proepec- 
tlve  newcomers  It  takes  doctors  longer  to 
get  started  downtown  because  of  the  sheer 
number  of  other  doctors  A  new  doctor  can 
have  quite  a  struggle  here  for  a  number  of 
years,  whereas  in  the  suburbs  he  can  be  busy 
rather  quickly." 

Says  Dr  Korengold:  "A  pediatrician  can 
open  a  practice  in.  say,  an  apartment  complex 
in  the  suburbs,  a  place  where  young  couples 
with  children  often  live  And  hell  have  a 
going  practice  his  second  day." 

The  medical  society  president  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lure  of  the  suburbs  Four 
months  ago  he  opened  an  office  in  Bethesda 
in  addition  to  his  K  Street  office.  A  neurolo- 
gist, Korengold  divides  his  day  between  the 
two  offices,  an  increasingly  fK)pular  custom 
among  doctors 

Doctors  are  also  finding  it's  easier  to  save 
money  outside  the  city. 

Rent,  for  example,  which  may  cost  tS  a 
square  foot  in  a  downtown  building  may  run 
only  $4  or  $5  in  a  well-located  suburban 
building. 

And  surprisingly  large  sums  can  t>e  saved 
by  eliminating  parking  expenses  One  down- 
town doctors  office  reports  it  spends  JSCX)  a 
month  on  parkirig  fees  for  its  four  doctors. 
two  nurses  and  a  receptionist.  The  doctors 
pay  for  their  employees    parking 

Many  nurses  and  receptionists  live  in  the 
suburbs  and  doctors  have  to  pay  them  more 
to  work  in  the  city  than  near  their  homes. 

More  Important  savings,  however,  can  be 
derived  from  a  new  kind  of  tax  shelter  that 
is  legal  In  Virginia.  Maryland  and  every  other 
state  in  the  union  But  it  Is  Illegal  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and.  says  Korengold, 
some  doctors  here  are  moving  to  the  suburbs 
as  a  result 

These  tax  shelters  are  In  the  form  of  doc- 
tors corporations  They  first  became  popular 
around  the  country  during  the   19608.  when 
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states    began    passing    legislation    allowing 
them 

Their  popularity  In  the  Washington 
suburbs  Lg  attested  to  by  John  Poet's  clien- 
tele Three  yeans  ago,  says  Post,  there  was 
only  one  corporation  among  his  1.500  clients. 
Now  there  are  about  70 

Their  prime  tax  advantage.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  offlcials  acknowledge,  concerns 
retirement  funds  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
Dta  docUirs  are  allowed  to  put  aside  no  more 
than  $3,500  a  year  into  tax  deductible  re- 
tirement saving  while  In  Virginia  and 
.Maryland  there  is  no  celling  on  the  money 
that  can  be  saved  without  paying  taxes 
until  after  retirement.  IRS  officials  say. 

The  OC  Medical  Society  Is  supporting  leg- 
islation now  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  permit  these  corporations  In  Wash- 
ington 

Testifying  last  month  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety s  2,800  members.  Korengold  said  the 
corporations  would  "aerve  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution and  quality  of  medical  services"  to 
Washington  residents 

He  and  Dr  Ernest  Hardaway.  a  city  health 
official,  agree  the  corporations  might  lead  to 
the  mcablishment  of  health  maintenance 
irganuatluas  "  in  low-Income  areas  The  cor- 
porations, Uardaway  says,  might  obtain  con- 
tracts from  the  city  to  provide  prepaid 
health  cax^  for  Medicaid  patients 

He  says  the  potential  profits  would  be 
higher  than  for  most  ghetto  practices.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  probably  few 
such  groups  would  settle  In  the  Inner  city, 
and  says.  Many  guys  (In  the  health  field 
here)  are  looking  at  It  (the  corporation  leg- 
islation)   only  for  the  tax  benefits." 

There  Is  growing  desire  among  some  local 
doctors  to  augment  government  programs 
like  Medicaid  by  donating  more  of  their  own 
time  to  care  for  the  poor  In  a  profession 
wltb  a  generally  conservative  view  of  social 
problems,  the  DC  Medical  Society  has  be- 
come known  as  being  relatively  "socially  In- 
volved." 

Korengold  points  to  an  article  be  wrote 
this  spring  for  the  medical  society's  Journal 
as  evidence  of  this  Increasing  Interest  by 
doctors  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  In  the 
oolumn.  be  suggested  that  doctors  take  a 
"close  look  at  our  own  city's  problems  "  and 
make  a    small  aacrlflce" 

Despite  their  already  long  workdays,  doc- 
toca,  Korengold  wn^te,  should  try  to  give 
more  ptayslcal  examinations  to  the  poor  and 
plait  In  clinics,  narcotics  treatment  pro- 
and  other  voluntary  health  projects 

"The  facts  are  that  there  are  Just  not 
enough  of  us  (doctors)  to  go  around,  and 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  catches  up  with  the  popu- 
lation spiral." 

One  activist  member  of  the  local  medical 
community  Dr  Robert  N  Butler,  a  North- 
west Washington  psychiatrist.  Is  also  skepti- 
cal of  any  big  changes  In  the  situation 

"Uke  many  other  comfortable  Americans," 
he  says  Washington  doctors  have,  as  a 
whole  remained  comfortably  oblivious  to 
reality  Now  theyTe  acting,  but  rtUl  not 
enough  ' 

Som  DjBTaiCT  or  Columbia  Doctoes  Likx 

MzucAXD.  OTHxas  Shun  Psockam 

Last  in  a  terle* 

(By  Henry  Aubln) 

Medicaid,  the  program  providing  free 
health  care  for  the  poor,  has  earned  a  dubi- 
ous reputation  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
for  prviding  an  easy  target  for  chiseling, 
profiteering  doctors 

The  prt^gram  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  hampered  by  slow-moving  streams 
of  bureaucratic  paperwork,  but  has  been  free 
of  scandal 

The  local  Medicaid  office  says  two  doctors, 
both  with  practices  In  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods, are  being  paid  by  the  program  at  a 


rate  of  (75.000  a  year  each  for  treating  the 
poor  But  the  office  says  there's  nothing  im- 
proper about  that,  that  both  doctors  have 
large  stafTs  and  expenses.  Most  other  doctors 
make  less  than  half  that  o(T  the  program, 
and  only  a  few  small-time  chlselers  have 
been  detected,  the  office  says. 

The  head  of  the  program.  Dr.  William  J. 
Washington  Jr..  director  of  the  DC.  hospitals 
and  medical  care  administration,  refuses  to 
say  which  doctors  make  the  nuwt  or  which 
doctors  have  been  caught  overcharging  the 
city  for  patient  fees  "It  would  be  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy,"  he  says. 

Many  physicians,  particularly  those  in 
ghetto  areas  who  are  most  accessible  to  the 
program's  125,000  p>atlents,  say  they  have 
done  well  financially  by  the  program.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year  about  (35  million  to 
physicians,  hospitals,  pharmacies  and 
ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  who  gave 
services 

But  only  about  750  doctors  are  actively 
participating  in  the  three-year-old  pro- 
gram— less  than  one  In  three  private  prac- 
titioners in  the  city. 

Many  well-established  doctors  like  Dr. 
Henry  D  Ecker.  chairman  of  the  DC  Med- 
ical Society's  executive  committee,  have 
stayed  away  from  the  program  because  of  Its 
refutation  as  a  "paperwork  headache."  as 
Ecker    terms    it. 

The  amount  of  paperwork  and  the  delays 
In  reimbursement — sometimes  as  long  as  a 
year — have   been   frequently  criticized. 

The  medical  society  privately  polled  sev- 
eral hundred  of  its  members  last  year  on 
what  they  thought  of  the  program  Some  of 
their  confidential,  anonymous  replies: 

"The  whole  Medlcare-Medlcaid  program 
stinks  of  governmental  red  tape,  vagueness 
aud  paperwork." 

"I  had  originally  Joined  (the  program)  out 
of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  but  the  bu- 
reaucratic approach  to  the  program  has  killed 
It  for  me." 

"I  Instruct  my  secretary  to  discourage  all 
Medicaid  patients  from  making  appoint- 
ments to  see  me  because  the  remuneration 
is  loo  low.  the  billing  procedure  necessi- 
tates an  office  overload  for  which  there  s 
no  compensation  and  the  prescription  sys- 
tem is  SLlso  a  separate  system" 

I  am  fed  up  with  this  piece  of  Junk 
called  printing.  I  am  sick  and  tired  at  hav- 
ing forms  sent  back  to  me  because  of  de- 
fective printing  I  joined  Medicaid  because 
I  thought  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do  Pa- 
tients I  used  to  treat  free  now  want  more 
frequent  visits  which  they  don't  need  and 
(they)  bug  me  on  the  phone 

"Oei  rid  of  that  billing  system.  It  drives 
my  girls  nuts. " 

"I  do  from  time  to  time  treat  Medicaid 
patients.  I  don't  send  a  bill  It  is  much  easier 
that  way." 

One  r^pondent.  who  said  he  had  practiced 
"in  the  heart  of  the  ghetto"  for  38  years 
said : 

"I  have  been  able  to  benefit  a  large  number 
of  patients  who  have  been  going  to  clinics  for 
months  without  substantial  therapeutic 
benefits  ...  I  get  a  good  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  out  of  this  aspect  of  my  work." 

Of  the  383  respondents  to  the  poll,  more 
than  half  said  the  program  needed  a  speedier 
billing  system  as  well  as  higher  fees. 

Several  months  ago  the  program  sought  to 
expedite  its  payment  system  by  getting  a 
computer  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  If  the  reform 
li  a  success,  but  some  complaints  remain 

"They  still  owe  me  from  last  year.  "  grum- 
bles one  K  Street  specialist. 

Medicaid  reimbursements  are  far  lower 
than  what  doctors  would  normally  charge 
paying  patients  Por  example,  the  pre-ar- 
ranged Medicaid  fee  scale  will  pay  an  ob- 
stetrician (90  for  a  delivery  while  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  would  pay  him  (350  And  Medic- 
aid pays  a  doctor  leoa  than  (5  for  a  brief  of- 
fice visit,  less  than  half  of  what  many  doctors 
would  ordinarily  charge 


But  Inevitably.  Medicaid  offlcials  say,  some 
doctors  claim  they've  given  more  time  and 
more  services  to  patients  than  they  really 
have. 

Most  overcharging  is  the  result  of  "honest 
mistakes."  says  Dr.  Washington.  He  says  that 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  all  bills  are  spot  checked 
for  mistakes  and  that  only  15  to  30  per  cent 
of  these  need  "adjusting"  because  of  mis- 
takes. 

Dr.  Leroy  A.  Jackson,  a  Southeast  Wash- 
ington obstetrician  who  sees  about  400  Medic- 
aid patients  a  week,  says  he  could  make 
twice  what  he's  earning  in  private  practice 
If  he  had  offices  downtown  or  west  of  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

A  few  young  black  doctors  besides  Jack- 
son are  settling  in  the  Inner  city,  but  there 
wouldn't  even  be  that  many  If  It  weren't  for 
Medicaid,  says  Jackson. 

Like  many  ghetto  doctors.  Jackson  has  a 
second  Job  working  for  a  government-spon- 
sored health  program  for  the  poor.  He  Is  di- 
rector of  a  federally  funded  clinic  opening 
this  month  in  Shaw.  It  gives  medical  care  to 
residents  who  can't  gel  good  health  care  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  private  practitioners  In 
their  neighborhood. 

The  program's  aim  Is  to  allow  pKXjr  persons 
to  obtain  the  same  level  of  medical  care  as 
affluent  citizens.  Just  as  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram Is  Intended  to  provide  free  care  for  the 
elderly.  In  Medicaid,  most  recipients  are  near 
the  welfare  level  of  poverty. 

According  to  one  Medicaid  critic.  Dr. 
Frederick  Washington,  an  Anacoectla  family 
practitioner  who  is  of  no  relation  to  the  city 
official,  the  biggest  abusers  of  the  system  are 
not  the  doctors  but  the  patients.  Like  many 
physicians,  he  emphasizes  that  moat  doctors 
are  motivated  by  sincere  humanitarlanlsm 
and  many  care  for  the  poor  without  any 
remuneration  whatever. 

But  many  of  the  Medicaid  patients  who 
used  to  come  to  his  private  office  at  33  At- 
lantic St.  SE.  he  recalls,  had  "ailments  they 
could  have  taken  an  aspirin  for.  They  de- 
manded x-rays,  prescriptions  and  being  sent 
to  the  hospital  unneoesaarUy.  They  asked  for 
medicine  for  friends  or  relatives  and  some- 
times they  even  lent  their  Medicaid  identi- 
fication card  to  other  people  who  weren't  in 
the  program  so  they  could  get  free  care. 

"There  has  to  be  a  way  to  police  these 
abuses."  he  says. 

Peeling  that  the  Medicaid  patlenu  were 
"unfair  to  doctors."  he  stopped  seeing  them 
as  of  the  first  of  the  year. 

Jackson  says  Medicaid  has  had  "a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  poor — there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  ordinarily  would  not  seek  out  medi- 
cal care  who  now  do  so." 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  charges,  some 
doctors  practice  a  double  standard,  not 
spending  as  much  time  or  effort  with  Medic- 
aid patients  as  they  would  with  others. 

"Any  time  a  program  Is  designed  specifical- 
ly for  the  poor  person  there  is  a  tendency  to 
practice  poor  medicine."  he  says. 

Dr  Ernest  Hardaway.  a  top  city  health 
aide,  agrees  that  some  doctors  give  only 
cursory  attention  to  Medicaid  patients.  "We 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  the  problem  is  how 
do  we  prove  it."  he  says. 

"Personally,  I  would  consider  It  profiteer- 
ing whenever  a  doctor  runs  patients  through 
without  a  careful  examination." 

Hardaways  boss,  Philip  J.  Rutledge.  di- 
rector of  the  DC.  department  of  human  re- 
sources, does  not  paint  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  program  he  Is  ultimately  responsible 
for. 

"The  program.'  he  says,  "has  a  very  poor 
record  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  qual- 
ity .  .  and  making  sure  the  patient  was  not 
overcharged  and   underserved  " 


CONGRESS    THE  VIRTUES  OF  ITS 
VICES 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
n  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to  the 
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attrition  of  my  colleagues  a  most  in- 
sightful article  by  my  former  Admmls- 
trative  Assistant.  Dr  Alton  Prye,  which 
appeared  in  the  summer  issue  of  For- 
eign Policy 

I>r.  Frye  has  had  a  number  of  years  to 
study  the  role  of  Ccxigress  in  foreign 
policy,  and  has  had  considerable  first- 
hand expenence  of  the  decisicHimaking 
process. 

•'Congress:  The  Virtues  of  its  Vices."  is 
an  article  which  seeks  to  explore  some 
of  the  contributions  of  the  Congress, 
both  procedural  and  substantive,  to  the 
formation  of  .American  policy  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960"s. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress:   Thb  Viktttks  of  Its  Vices 
(By  Alton  Prye) 

"It  will  always  be  the  best  Joke  made  by 
the  democratic  system."  said  Joseph  Ooeb- 
bels,  "that  it  provided  Its  deadly  enemies 
with  the  means  of  destroying  It"  Like  others 
before  him.  the  Nazi  propaganda  chief 
thought  that  representative  government  was 
especially  lll-equlpiied  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  Por  two  centuries  thoughtful  demo- 
crats— as  well  as  their  enemies — have  pon- 
dered the  dilemma  of  how  public  discussion 
and  the  legislative  process  can  be  made  to 
square  with  the  requirements  for  competent 
and  sustained  action  In  a  hostile  interna- 
tional environment  Most  of  them  have 
seemed  to  conclude  that  legislatures  are  s 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  In  the  making 
of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  To  American  po- 
litical scientist  Robert  Dahl.  here  is  an  area 
where  the  Constitution's  separation  of  pow- 
ers has   "misfired" 

As  an  avowed  partisan  of  Congress  as  ah 
Institution,  I  believe  it  Is  possible  to  take  a 
more  affirmative  view  of  a  democratic  legis- 
lature's actual  participation  In  foreign  pol- 
icy. Contrary  to  the  boast  of  Ooebbels  and 
the  conclusion  of  Dahl,  the  US  Congress  can 
and  does  play  a  useful  role  in  our  foreign 
relations.  And  much  skepticism  toward  Con- 
gress has  been  accompanied  by  an  exag- 
gerated faith  in  the  rationality  of  executive 
decision-making.  Too  few  observers  have  ap- 
preciated that  the  politics  of  bureaucracy 
can  distort  policy  quite  as  seriously  as  legis- 
lative politics,  and  that  bureaucratic  politics 
lacks  most  the  safeguards  of  open,  public 
discussion. 

The  nation's  corps  of  expert  professionals 
In  foreign  affairs  has  long  given  primary 
allegiance  to  the  executive  branch,  and  has 
often  been  scornful  of  Congress  But  today 
even  that  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing 
Former  State  Department  and  Presidential 
advisers  are  seeking  congressional  outlets 
for  their  services  In  unprecedented  numt)er. 
Ex-ambassadors,  analysts  and  White  House 
staffers  abound  on  Capitol  Hill  The  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  consists  almost  entirely  of  re- 
fugees from  the  Foreign  Service  This  execu- 
tive branch  brain  drain"  is,  in  the  words 
of  Oeorge  Ball,  redressing  the  balance  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  foreign  affairs 
between  the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue." Some  of  the  shift,  to  be  sure,  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a  government-in-exile,  as 
members  of  recent  administrations  seek  to 
use  legislative  channels  to  Influence  current 
policies  of  the  executive  But  It  would  be 
wrong  to  Judge  what  Is  happening  as  mainly 
a  partisan  end-run  around  the  Presidency 
Men  of  both  parties  are  searching  for  ways 
to  cure  what  they  consider  a  serious  insti- 
tutional misalignment. 


Granted  that  many  of  the  common  com- 
plaints against  Congress  are  Justified,  we 
need  to  move  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
our  most  pluralistic  institution  has  the  vices 
of  its  virtues  We  need  also  to  discover  the 
virtues  of  the  system's  vices,  and  to  exploit 
them  as  systematically  as  possible. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  are 
beginning  to  play  a  more  self-conscious  role 
and  to  challenge  the  traditional  notion  that 
a  legislature,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  obstrep- 
erous and  short-sighted  when  It  moves  from 
Its  "proper  sphere  "  of  domestic  affairs  into 
the  international  arena  Quite  ap>art  from 
action  to  check  and  balance  unwise  execu- 
tive decisions,  senators  and  congressmen 
have  a  number  of  collective  opportunities 
to  advance  the  nation's  foreign  Interests.  A 
retrospect  of  the  past  decade  suggests  some 
of  these  constructive  possibilities.  It  may 
also  Illuminate  three  main  asp>ects  of  Con- 
gress' foreign  policy  function;  those  of  "con- 
strainer  "     "communicator"    and     "liberator." 

I     CONGRESS    AS    CONSTRAINER 

The  legendary  sign  on  President  Truman's 
desk  read  "The  buck  siof>s  here"  In  fact,  of 
course,  the  President  has  wide  latitude  for 
diluting  his  responsibility  for  unpopular  pol- 
icies, most  importantly  by  emphasizing  the 
shared  respon-^lbillty  of  Congress  for  many 
undertakings  It  Is  commonplsw;e  to  deplore 
this  aspect  of  the  US  pyoUtlcal  system  as  one 
of  Its  gravest  defects,  a  feature  which  makes 
it  extraordinarily  hard  to  fix  responsibility 
within  the  system  Neglected  by  this  cus- 
tomary critlclrm.  however,  are  the  ways  in 
which  a  system  of  shared  responsibility  can 
work  to  the  nation's  advantage  Buck-passing 
has  Its  virtues 

In  states  with  highly  centralized  or  author- 
itarian structures,  there  Is  usually  little 
doubt  about  the  capacity  of  the  executive  to 
decide  and  administer  foreign  policies  While 
this  concentration  of  policy-making  author- 
ity confers  certain  advantages,  it  carries  lia- 
bilities as  well.  There  Is  little  opportunity 
for  such  a  government  to  escape  the  Inter- 
national onus  for  unpopultir  or  unsuccess- 
ful policies  When  friction  occurs  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  other  states,  this  cannot  normally 
be  mitigated  by  claiming  that  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  act  under  the  pressure 
of  strong  domestic  political  Institutions 

Democratic  states,  and  especially  the 
United  States,  present  a  more  variegated  fa- 
cade to  the  outside  world  The  executive  is 
indeed  the  country's  agent  In  International 
relations,  but  it  is  a  limited  agent  whose 
mandate  may  be  curtailed  in  a  number  of 
ways  by  Congress  Important  negotiations 
with  foreign  states  Invariably  find  members 
of  the  US  administration  asking  themselves 
"how  much  Congress  will  buy"  This  fact  is 
not  lost  on  foreign  negotiators,  who  may 
regret  it  but  who  cannot  Ignore  It  In  devising 
their  own  bargaining  positions  They  come  to 
recognize  that  "possible  repercussions  on  the 
Hill  operate  as  a  vague,  but  continuous  and 
general.  llmltaMon  on  the  U.S.  government 

The  ubiquity  of  this  factor  may  reduce 
Washington's  diplomatic  flexibility,  but.  as 
students  of  bargaining  know,  there  are  many 
circumstances  in  which  this  very  lack  of 
flexibility  can  be  a  negotiating  asset  When 
one  participant  In  a  bargaining  discussion 
knows  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
another  participant  cannot  go.  he  may  be 
more  likely  to  tailor  his  own  demands  to  fit 
within  the  perceived  boundaries  of  potential 
agreemeat  The  limits  asserted  by  the  second 
participant  appear  most  credible  when  they 
are  beyond  his  power  to  control  This  is  often 
the  situation  in  US  foreign  relations,  when 
both  American  and  foreign  negotiators  realize 
that  any  agreement  they  reach  will  have  to 
be  srjld  to  Congress. 

The  hlstor>"  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  Illustrates  some  of  the  ways  m 
which  Congress'  capacity  to  set  boundaries 
for  agreements  may  enhance  executive  bar- 


gaining power  Following  the  Soviet  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  In  1961  sind  the  In- 
tensiflcatlon  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  sentiment 
in  Congress  shifted  toward  a  harder  line  with 
Moscow  In  a  mood  of  deep  distrust  following 
Russia's  abrupt  abrogation  of  the  morator- 
ium on  tests.  Influential  members  of  Con- 
gress made  clear  that  they  would  oppose  any 
future  suspension  of  tests  unless  It  was  ac- 
companied by  adequate  arrangements  for 
verifying  compliance.  Tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  underwater  could  be 
monitored  from  outside  a  nation's  teiTltory, 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  controls 
over  underground  tests  would  have  to  Include 
local  inspection  of  suspected  test  sites. 

When  serious  discussions  resumed  In  late 
1962.  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  seems  to 
have  appreciated  that,  if  a  comprehensive 
treaty  was  to  be  concluded,  it  would  be 
necessarj'  to  Include  some  on-site  inspection. 
Although  he  Insisted  that  such  a  provision 
was  really  unnecessary,  the  Soviet  leader  told 
Norman  Cousins  that  he  realized  "Congress 
has  convinced  itself  that  on-site  inspection  is 
necessar>'  and  the  President  catmot  get  a 
treaty  through  the  Senate  without  it  "Very 
well.  then,  let  us  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent." On  December  19,  1962  m  his  most  dra- 
matic concession  of  the  lengthy  negotiations, 
Khrushchev  wTote  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  permit  two  or  three 
annual  Inspections  a  number  the  Soviets 
believed  the  United  States  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Kennedy  Administration,  however,  hav- 
ing previously  reduced  its  demands,  felt  It 
could  not  agree  to  fewer  than  seven  such 
inspections,  and  a  comprehensive  treaty  re- 
mained out  of  reach  Nevertheless  Khrush- 
chev's testimony  makes  clear  that  the  conces- 
sion was  a  response  to  the  constraints  he 
believed  Congress  to  have  Imposed  on  the 
President 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  congressional  con- 
tribution to  the  eventual  limited  agreement 
was  removal  of  what  many  had  considered  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  test  ban,  the 
apparent  congressional  insistence  that  any 
treaty  must  be  both  comprehensive  and 
verified  Disillusioned  with  the  experience  of 
the  1958-61  morartortum,  many  congressmen 
had  denounced  the  idea  of  any  agreement 
that  did  not  provide  for  inspection  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  On  this  issue  negotiations 
deadlocked,  only  to  be  broken  by  a  historic 
Senate  initiative 

One  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  test 
ban  discussion  had  been  Senator  Thomas  J 
Dodd  Skeptical  of  Soviet  intentions.  Dodd 
had  found  his  worst  fears  confirmed  by 
Russia's  secret  test  preparations  durtng  the 
earlier,  unpollced  moratorium  A  compromise 
agreement  with  anything  less  than  foolproof 
Inspection  seemed  anathema  to  him.  as.  for 
some  time,  did  anything  less  than  a  compre- 
hensive agreement.  But.  in  the  spring  of  1963. 
a  series  of  private  exchanges  between  Dodd 
and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  ( ACDA )  persuaded  the  senator  that 
it  was  indeed  possible  to  determine  unilat- 
erally whether  another  country  was  conduct- 
ing tests  in  any  environment  except  under- 
ground This  led  Dodd  to  Join  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  and  32  co-sponsors  in  sub- 
mitting a  Senate  resolution  that  called  for 
a  limited  test  ban,  covering  only  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in  outer 
space  The  resolution  side-stepped  the  In- 
spection issue  and  helped  to  revive  the  dying 
negotiations  Success  came  barely  two 
months  later  when  U.6  .  Soviet,  and  British 
representatives  initialled  a  treaty  prohibit- 
ing nuclear  tests  In  all  environments  other 
than  underground  By  adjusting  the  con- 
straints on  this  issue,  the  Senate  had  played 
a  critical  role  in  inducing  the  Soviet  Union 
to  accept  the  compromise  text 

Turmng  the  argument  around.  Congress 
can  also  act  as  a  "de-constrainer,"  loosening 
executive  brajich  policy  constraints  which 
may  have  become  outovxled  or  futile    As  a 
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forum  for  the  expiar*t|oii  of  diverse  views 
an<l  losuM.  CongT«aa  is  a  OAturul  arenji  for  U>« 
flfrnTilng  of  tn*l  balloon*  oa  delicaM  auttten. 
by  congrMHnen  acun^  od  their  own  or  aeek- 
uig  to  t«st  reactloivs  to  tdeaia  in  which  the 
•dmlzilstr&tluc  has  an  interest  The  subject 
of  btrtb  convrol  aaalatanc*  to  nationa  re- 
oelTlng  ns  foreign  aid.  taboo  in  tbe  Elsen- 
hower years  and  broached  rather  gingerly  by 
members  •>?  '-h*  Kennedy  Administration, 
had  .ong  beeti  xinaldered  an  im.pt>a«bly  hot 
potato  for  American  poutlctans  9urprVslngly. 
Congreas  not  only  reacted  ravocably  to  the 
tentative  ideaa  advanced  by  Prosidifnts  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnaon.  but  aome  menil>ers  preaaed 
for  more  vigorous  eSorta  In  this  direction. 
Through  hearing  and  speechea  Senator 
Bmeat  Oruenlng  became  s  '.eadlng  advocate 
of  larger  and  more  systematic  aaalstance  to 
deal  with  tiie  populauon  protxlem  Although 
many  members  stlU  ii\y  away  from  the  laaue, 
the  fact  remalno  that  Congress  has  helped 
to  make  birth  control  aoalstance  a  matter  for 
open  and  honaat  discussion 

Beyond  attempting  to  eradicate  unwritten 
constraints  thought  to  be  liD(>oaed  by 
public  opinion,  Congreaa  may  alao  amend 
and  oorrect  its  own  past  restnctlona  on  the 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy  Tbe 
history  of  our  Cbloa  policy  exemplifies  this. 
Through  the  106O's  a  Mries  of  oongreaalooal 
resolutions  and  other  expqeaaloiM  left  ao 
doubt  that  Coogresa  favored  every  effort  to 
isolate  Pekmg  intsmationaUy  The  legisla- 
ture repeatedly  called  on  the  President  to 
oppose  seating  Red  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  refrain  from  extending  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  mainland  govem- 
ment  unless  and  until  it  decnonstrated 
wtUlngneos  to  become  a  law-abiding  member 
of  the  world  community  Par  years  the  doc- 
trine of  containment  found  ready  agreement 
m  the  executive  branch  and  the  i^Uon  at 
large  By  the  106O's.  however.  It  was  evident 
that  American  policy  toward  China  was 
froeen  in  a  mold  that  promised  little  profit 
to  the  U.S.  national  Interest  or  to  Interna- 
tional stability  Premier  Khrushchev  mocked 
our  policy  of  non-recognltlon.  remarking  to 
President  Kennedy  that  the  US.  seemed  well 
on  ihe  way  to  surpassing  the  performance  of 
Czar'.st  R'-isBla.  which  had  taken  twenty-six 
years  to  recognize  the  government  estab- 
lished by   she  American  Revolution 

While  t)<7th  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations nood  Arm  on  tlie  essentials 
at  past  policy,  in  Congress  demands  began 
to  be  heard  for  new  departurse  During  196* 
and  1S6«  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  called  for 
including  Red  China  in  arms  control  con- 
ferences Other  senators  IncJullng  Jacob 
Javlts.  began  to  urge  that  -.he  Peking  regime 
be  brought  Into  the  United  Nations  without 
expelling  the  Nationalist  government  on  Por- 
moaa.  During  nationally  televised  hearings 
in  March  of  1966.  Senator  William  FuJbnght 
and  the  Porelgn  Relations  Comimlttee  started 
to  educate  the  .\aiertcan  public  in  tbe  new 
realities  of  the  F*ar  Sast 

The  hearings,  widely  acclaimed  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  a  major  problem,  did  not 
produce  immediate  and  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  specific  Innovations  in  US  policy, 
but  they  clearly  marked  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious consensus  favoring  rigid  isolation  ot 
Peking  The  President  oould  no  longer  in- 
voke o<:'ngroasioiia»  unanimity  as  a  oasis  tor 
standing  pat  on  the  old  policy  Indeed  the 
erosion  of  the  former  appmrenily  absolute 
congressional  constraints  in  this  area  served 
as  a  powerful  prod  for  the  adminlslraUon 
to  seek  alternatives  Progress  upward  Im- 
proved relations  with  Communist  China 
promised  to  be  *  ilow  ir.d  irduuus  process, 
especially  la  Ugh',  jf  tne  war  in  Vietnam, 
out  the  demonstrated  shuts  in  oongreaalonal 
attitudes  aroused  .lope  that  the  process 
might  at  least  be  '.inderway  Tr>i.eaB  ■'.  •±ic 
changing  climate  were  the  quiet  relaxatlor, 
of  U.S  restrictions  .in  travel  to  Chiiia  incl 
tha   Jotinson    Administration*   osw    watch- 


word "ooctalnment  but  not  laolatloc  " 
Though  slaved  In  the  late  slxtlee,  the  gradual 
movement  toward  contact  with  China  con- 
tinued with  President  Ntxoa's  resumprtloa  of 
tbe  suspended  Warsaw  ambassadorial  talks 
with  Peking,  and  his  .Administration's  mod- 
ified formula  regarding  Chinese  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  shifting  congres- 
sional posture  on  China  policy  not  only 
enooxiraged  the  executive  to  pursue  overtures 
toward  the  Ccxnmunlst  government,  presum- 
ably It  eased  the  Presidents  dlflWrulUes  with 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  who  well  understand 
that  the  initiatives  are  being  urged  on  the 
Chief  Executive  by  influential  senators  and 
congreaamen  In  each  of  these  cases.  I  would 
argue,  the  legislative  establlabment  and  ad- 
justment of  constraints  on  the  executive 
has  helped  improve  US  performance  In  in- 
ternational politics 

U      CONOKXSS  AS  COMMtrNICATOK 

Foreign  states  are  frequently  alert  to  con- 
gressional attitudes  on  foreign  policy  and  to 
congressional  influence  on  the  President's 
capacity  to  act  in  International  affairs  Both 
aUlaa  and  adversaries  have  their  "Congress- 
watchers"  stationed  in  Washington  (Just  as 
X5S.  embassies  abroad  have  "parllament- 
watctaers"  in  other  democratic  nations) 
Through  these  and  other  channels,  the  sub- 
stance of  congressional  hearings,  debates,  and 
votes  Is  broadcast  They  form  part  of  the 
data  from  which  other  states  derive  their 
idsas  of  likely  US  behavior  in  world  affairs 
Congress  can  be  a  potent  force  In  shaping 
foreign  leaders'  expectations  of  US.  iK>llcy. 
As  an  Independent  oommunlcator.  It  can  ac- 
complish some  distinctive  purposes  beyond 
the  power  of  ttie  executive  branch. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  In  delicate 
political  relationships  between  states  Is  to 
be  able  to  levy  sanctions  or  convey  threats 
without  offending  the  other  party  In  order 
to  maintain  good  relations  on  all  issues. 
diplomats  may  And  It  bard  to  exert  pressure 
on  any  one  issue 

In  the  US  system  Congress  can  to  some 
degree  relieve  the  executive  of  this  burden. 
In  caseM  of  friction  with  some  foreign  power, 
when  the  executive  may  feel  obliged  to  re- 
main silent  or  to  couch  a  reproach  In  the 
softest  of  terms.  Congress  can  voice  Its  de- 
mands or  displeasure  In  more  emphatic  faoh- 
lon,  reminding  the  foreign  state  that  the 
President  may  be  compelled  by  the  legislature 
to  take  sterner  action  than  he  himself 
might  wish  This  pattern  has  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  contemporary  American  for- 
eign policy  It  recurs  frequently,  for  example. 
In  congressional  action  on  the  annual  foreign 
aid  bill,  where  restrictions  and  reductions 
are  often  designed  to  apply  pressure  on  points 
of  contention  unrelated  to  tbe  aid  program 
itself. 

Tbe  higher  logic  of  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts stresses  the  US  Interest  In  promoting 
the  development  of  economically  progressive 
and  politically  stable  societies  abroad  In  this 
view  the  aid  program  should  not  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  vehicle  for  retaliation  against 
regimes  with  whose  policies  we  disagree.  This 
rationale  is  persuasive  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  are  Instances  in  which  the  policies  of 
the  government  being  aided  tend  to  frustrate 
the  purposes  of  US  economic  or  military 
aid  It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  Congress 
has  always  discriminated  between  this  class 
of  policies  and  others,  but  a  number  of  con- 
gressional aid  reprisals  can  be  defended  In 
these  terms  Good  examples  are  the  restric- 
tions Congress  placed  on  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  to  Indonesia  during  tbe 
mid-1960's. 

Both  these  countries  have  negated  much  of 
the  value  of  U  3.  assistance  by  diverting  sub- 
stantial resources  to  military  programs  In 
the  view  of  many,  the  UAR  s  policy  of  Im- 
placable hostility  to  Israel  was  not  only  un- 
Jermlnlng  Its  own  development  efforts  but 
perpetuating  political  instability  throughout 
tlie  Middle  £ast.  Similarly,  Indonasian  Presi- 


dent Sukarno  had  followed  his  campaign  to 
oust  the  I>itcb  from  West  Iran  by  his  armed 
confrontation  with  Malaysia  The  extravagant 
costs  of  his  international  policies,  combined 
with  continued  neglect  of  domestic  econonUc 
problems,  made  it  doubtful  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  the  laland  nation  would  serve  any 
worthwhile  purpose  It  might  only  help  pro- 
long Sukarno's  misguided  prlorltlee  and  de- 
lay the  start  of  serious  efforts  to  develop  the 
Indonesian  economy  Thus,  consistent  with 
the  grand  strategy  of  the  aid  program,  there 
was  a  case  for  the  oongreisatonal  ban  on  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia  and.  with  the  UAR  in 
mind,  on  aid  to  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determined  to  be  preparing  military  ac- 
tion against  another  nation  receiving  U.S 
aid  (le  Israel). 

In  these  and  most  other  cases,  however, 
tbe  legislation  has  left  the  President  flexi- 
bility to  determine  whether  and  how  to  apply 
the  restrictions.  Thus  Congress  can  com- 
municate a  threat,  arming  the  administra- 
tion with  weapons  more  explicit  and  direct 
than  it  may  wish  to  use,  but  leaving  tbe  flnal 
decision  to  the  President  If  the  threat  Is 
Ignored  and  the  sanction  is  carried  out,  the 
President  can  divert  a  portion  of  the  foreign 
itate's  resentment  by  stressing  that  Con- 
gress, not  tbe  executive,  dictated  the  action 

In  addition  to  statutory  actions.  Congress 
can  often  convey  signals  through  Its  debates 
and  proceedings  that  might  be  Inappropriate 
or  impolitic  for  the  executive  to  express  One 
example  Is  the  vocal  and  widespread  congres- 
sional support  for  reducing  the  number  of 
Xja.  trootM  In  Europe,  especially  since  the 
NATO  allies  have  generally  failed  to  meet 
their  own  designated  force  levels  for  defense 
of  the  continent  One  may  complain  that 
such  congressional  expressions  weaken  tbe 
credibility  of  tbe  American  commitment  to 
Europe  But  the  United  States  must  also  be 
concerned  that  Its  commitments  not  be  taken 
so  much  for  granted  that  It  loses  leverage  on 
Its  allies  If  a  threat  to  cut  American  de- 
ployments Is  necessary  to  Induce  allies  to 
meet  their  own  commitments,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  having  the  threat  oommunl- 
cated  indirectly  through  congressional  de- 
bate This  procedure  manages  to  make  the 
point  without  running  the  risk  that  allies  will 
lose  confidence  Immediately  in  the  Intentions 
of  an  Incumbent  U  S  administration,  a  dan- 
ger that  must  be  avoided  If  the  pressure  is 
to  have  the  desired  effect  of  Increasing  the 
coheslveness  and  effectiveness  of  tbe  alli- 
ance 

Congress'  functions  as  an  international 
communicator  are  not  limited  to  applying 
pressure  on  foreign  states  or  to  expressing 
American  dissatisfaction  with  another  coun- 
try's policy  One  of  its  most  vital  functions 
derives  from  tbe  diversity  of  signals  which 
members  of  Congress  generate  On  almost 
any  policy  pursued  by  the  executive  there 
will  be  a  dissenter  In  Congress  There  are 
times  when  this  can  encourage  foreign  antag- 
onists to  believe  that  an  administration, 
under  fire  by  critics  on  the  home  front.  wUl 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  policy  It  has 
begun.  There  Is  little  question  that  this 
kind  of  calculation  had  an  Important  Impact 
on  North  Vietnamese  estimates  of  U-8  capac- 
ity to  sustain  the  war  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia  Hanoi's  propaganda  alleged  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  might  be  Impeached  or  over- 
thrown by  congressional  dissidents  In  this 
country:  Communist  units  In  the  field  have 
bombarded  .American  troops  with  excerpts 
from  antiwar  speeches  by  former  Senators 
Morse  Qnienlng,  and  others,  coupled  with 
appeals  to  lay  down  their  arms 

But  congressional  dissent  from  an  admin- 
istration's policy  does  not  work  only  to  bol- 
ster the  morale  of  foreign  adversaries  As  a 
principal  means  for  self-rnuclsm  of  US 
foreign  {x>llcy,  the  process  at  dissent  saves 
the  country  from  the  hazard  of  presenting 
a  monoUthlc  Image  to  the  world  Foreign 
states  at  odds  with  policies  or  actions  of  the 
executive  can   frequently   Identify  members 
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of  Congress  whom  tbey  consider  more  friend- 
ly. Their  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  takes  on  a  more  complex  aspect, 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  permanent  and 
general  antagonism  between  this  country 
and  others  Just  as  Congress  sometimes  In- 
curs tbe  enmity  of  foreign  powers  by  con- 
straining the  executive  In  various  respects, 
international  reaction  to  controversial  U.S, 
actions  will  often  focus  on  the  administra- 
tion, while  individuals  In  Congress  maintain 
cordial  i>ersonal  relations  with  leaders  of  tbe 
foreign  states  concerned  These  relations  can 
become  a  valuable  rvatlonal  asset,  a  reservoir 
of  good  wUI  which  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  subsequent  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween the  countries 

A  striking  example  of  this  process  Is  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght's  sharp  criticism  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
198S  President  Johnson's  dispatch  of  troops 
to  the  Caribbean  island  juxrused  considerable 
alarm  among  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries But  with  so  pjTominent  a  figure  as  Pul- 
brtght  sharing  their  concern  over  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  Latin  Americans  were  less 
prone  to  Infer  that  Yankee  lmp>ertall8m  was 
blossoming  throughout  the  United  States 
They  were  able  to  detect,  through  the  public 
statements  of  the  Arkansa£  senator  and  oth- 
ers of  like  mind,  that  there  was  no  American 
consensus  In  favor  of  abandoning  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  and  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. This  ■was  reassuring  to  many  of 
our  Latin  neighbors  and  tended  to  moderate 
their  apprehensions  about  the  future  course 
of  American  policy  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

Thus,  as  an  important  source  of  signals  to 
foreign  leaders  and  publics.  Congress  helps 
to  color  and  to  complicate  their  vision  of 
America.  If  congressional  actions  .sometimes 
communicate  an  Impression  of  domestic  dis- 
sension, there  are  certain  advantages  in- 
herent In  the  very  multloUclty  of  Images 
tbey  transmit.  In  tbe  most  Irritating  epi- 
sodes between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments,  It  Is  usually  possible  for  the 
foreign  state  to  Identify  with  one  or  more 
sympathetic  members  of  Congress  and  thus 
to  retain  some  saving  remnant  of  affection 
for  this  country.  This  Is  but  one  of  the  com- 
pensating virtues  in  a  system  with  an  un- 
matched propensity  to  criticize  whatever  ac- 
tion tbe  executive  takes. 

in.    CONCSESS   AS    LtBEKATOB 

These  capacities  of  Congress  have,  up  to 
now,  generally  been  exploited  on  an  ad  hoc, 
unsystematic  basis.  Only  in  a  limited  sense 
and  In  comparative  few  cases  have  they  been 
applied  as  part  of  a  rational  plan  to  In- 
crease U.S.  effectlveriess  In  world  politics.  The 
simplest  and  most  conspicuous  cases  have 
been  the  use  of  congressional  resolutions  to 
emphasize  popular  support  for  a  p>artlcular 
policy  or  to  provide  greater  freedom  of 
maneuver  for  tbe  President  to  handle  a  for- 
eign crisis. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  such  resolutions 
designed  to  "unleash"  the  President,  to 
make  clear  to  foreign  parties  that  the  Chief 
Executive  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  legis- 
lature In  determining  U.S.  action  abroad. 
They  have  often  served  to  reduce  the  chance 
that  an  adversary  might  assume  that  domes- 
tic politics  would  prevent  the  President  from 
responding  to  an  International  provocation 
The  Pormosan  Resolution  of  1955,  the  Mid- 
dle East  Resolution  of  1957,  the  Qulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  of  1964  were  all  of  this  type. 

Such  resolutions,  ordinarily  requested  by 
the  President  In  the  context  of  a  developing 
crisis  or  with  a  view  to  precluding  some  hos- 
tile action  by  an  adversary,  are  the  nearest 
thing  in  American  politics  to  a  test  of  legis- 
lative confidence  In  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Members  of  Congress  recognize 
that  the  President's  prestige  Is  an  essential 
element  in  his  effectiveness  as  the  nation's 
principal  agent  in  International  politics.  That 
prestige  becomes  a  vital  asset  to  tbe  country. 


Members  are  extremely  reluctant  to  cast 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence In  the  President's  authority  to  meet  a 
foreign  crisis  They  have  hesitated  to  delay 
or  modify  resolutions  of  this  type,  calculat- 
ing that  tardy  passage  or  tacking  on  con- 
straints to  Presidential  action  would  tend 
only  to  weaken  the  psychological  impact  of 
the  vote  and  hence  to  frustrate  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution.  TTiese  considerations  gen- 
erally overcome  congressional  reluctance  to 
approve  such  prior  endorsements  of  contin- 
gent executive  action  To  paraphrase  former 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  seldom  do 
bills  with  so  few  friends  get  so  many  votes. 

By  the  very  act  of  requesting  a  contingent 
resolution,  the  President  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  Congress  to  defeat  It  In  such 
cases  the  executive  enjoys  the  power  of  politi- 
cal pre-emption  Congress  has  commonly 
been  maneuvered  Into  a  position  where  It 
must  accept  with  little  or  no  modification  the 
administration's  definition  of  desirable  pol- 
icy, which  severely  restricts  its  own  oppor- 
tunities to  contribute  to  policy  An  atmos- 
phere of  crisis  and  a  public  test  of  national 
unity  Impede  legislative  exploration  of  the 
merits  of  the  administration  case  and  of 
other  policy  alternatives. 

Yet  the  effects  of  this  procedure  seem  to 
have  been  advantageous  to  US  foreign  pol- 
icy on  several  occasions.  The  1965  Formosa 
Resolution  probably  enhanced  the  cedlblUty 
of  the  country's  deterrent  posture  in  the  For- 
mosa straits  Under  the  1957  Middle  East  Res- 
olution. President  Elsenhower  supplied  as- 
sistance to  Jordan  and  Lebanon,  helping  to 
preserve  the  precarious  political  balance  in 
that  region.  An  important  element  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration  s  policy  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  was  the  Joint  res- 
olution passed  only  weeks  before  By  votes 
of  86  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  384  to  7  In  the 
House,  Congress  had  declared  US  determina- 
tion to  prevent  Cuban  subversion  of  the 
Hemisphere  and  any  development  In  Cuba 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  U.S.  security.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  a  clearer  mandate  for  the 
President's  decisive  action  to  force  removal 
of  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  from  the  island. 

Nevertheless,  many  congressmen  and  polit- 
ical leaders  had  long  t>een  apprehensive  about 
the  broad  grants  of  authority  Implied  by  such 
resolutions.  Wayne  Morse  consistently  op- 
posed them,  denouncing  the  Formosan  Res- 
olution, for  example,  as  a  "predatory  au- 
thorization" to  wage  war  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  others  opposed  the  Middle  East  Resolu- 
tion as  a  blank  check  But  neither  of  those 
measures  suitually  led  to  the  dire  conse- 
quences foreseen  by  lis  critics  Not  so  with 
the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  which  Con- 
gress passed  in  August  1964  by  the  enaphatlc 
margins  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate  and  414  to  0 
in  the  House  In  language  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  1955  resolution.  Congress  declared 
support  for  the  Presidents  determination 
"to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  pTcvent  further  aggression." 
[Emphasis  added  |  That  resolution  became 
a  prime  Justification  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's subsequent  expansion  of  U.S.  mil- 
itary activities  In  Vietnam,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  its  supporters. 

So  bitter  has  been  the  disillusionment  with 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  provision  that  the  91st 
Congress  moved  to  clean  the  record  by  re- 
pealing 11.  although  It  took  no  flnal  action  on 
other  such  measures  whose  duration  has 
been  left  uncertain  There  are  now  tremen- 
dous reluctance  to  enact  similar  resolutions. 
It  is  healthy  for  the  legislature  to  be  wary  ot 
such  propyosals,  to  scrutinize  them  with 
greater  care,  and  to  draft  them  more  pre- 
cisely in  the  future. 

Before  throwing  away  this  useful  techni- 
que, however,  one  ought  to  take  a  thorough 
look  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Tonkin  measure  As  Mark  Twain 
observed,  "It  Is  Important  not  to  get  out  of 


an  experience  more  than  there  Is  In  it.  A 
cat  sits  on  a  hot  stove,  won't  sit  on  a  hot 
stove  again.  But  she  won't  sit  on  a  cold 
one  either."  One  may  au-gue  that  some  wrong 
lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  Tonkin  Resolution  was  utterly  dis- 
sipated by  the  contradictory  signals  Hanoi 
received  during  the  1964  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Lyndon  Johnson's  portrayal  of  Barry 
Ooldwater  as  'Super-Hawk'  contrasted  wTth 
his  own  dovish  themes  on  Vietnam  And  the 
contrast  could  not  have  failed  to  obscure  the 
warning  intended  by  the  August  resolution 
To  the  North  Vietnamese  it  may  well  have 
seemed  that  a  few  stiff  attacks,  as  a;  Plelku 
In  early  1966,  would  p>ersuade  President 
Johnson  to  depwirt  forthwith  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that.  If  congressional  re- 
solutions are  to  be  helpful,  they  must  be 
part  and  parcel  of  a  more  consistent  set  of 
messages  than  those  emanating  from  the 
United  Stales  in  late  1964 

Those  who  consider  contingent  resolu- 
tions an  example  of  unwarranted  congres- 
sional submission  to  executive  power  neg- 
lect the  substantial  factors  operating  to  en- 
courage Preeldentiai  restraint  In  seeking  or 
exploiting  such  resolutions.  Whether  or  not 
one  agrees  that  President  Johnson  abused 
the  1964  resolution,  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  came  to  think  so  were  able  to 
Impose  heavy  penalties  on  the  alleged  of- 
fender. The  President  eventually  paid  the 
price  of  having  his  policies  cond«nned  In 
public  by  prominent  senators  and  seeing  his 
programs,  especially  in  foreign  aid,  curtailed 
by  the  legislature  No  Chief  Executive  sensi- 
tive to  such  reprisals  will  soon  forget  that 
impolitic  use  of  a  "liberating"  resolution 
can  bring  severe  retaliation  and  political  de- 
feat. Virtually  the  entire  legislative  program 
of  an  administration  Is  hostage  to  a  Presi- 
dent's good  faith  and  discretion  In  exercising 
his  powers  Congressional  leaders  can  and 
should  make  this  clear  to  any  President  in 
whom  their  confidence  Is  actually  less  than 
suggested  by  the  uniformly  high  consensus 
displayed  on  a  liberating  resolution  Infor- 
mal constraints  of  this  nature,  applied  with 
more  forethought  than  in  the  past,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  feasible  way  to  Insure  that 
this  technique  remains  a  valuable  Instru- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  does  not  be- 
come a  mere  pro  forma  method  by  which  tbe 
executive  pre-empts  congressional  participa- 
tion in  the  gravest  decisions 

The  resolving  power  has  additional  appli- 
cations. Congress  can  also  use  it  to  Initiate 
policy  moves  of  many  kinds  An  historic 
instance  occurred  in  1970.  when  the  Senate 
urged  the  President  to  seek  a  comprehensive 
limitation  on  further  deployments  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  weapons  Pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  211  authored  by 
Senator  Edward  Brooke,  marked  a  last-ditch 
attempt  to  induce  the  executive  to  offer  the 
Soviet  Union  the  broadest  possible  arms  con- 
trol package,  rai.her  than  the  more  modest 
proposals  then  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion President  Nixon  acknowledged  that  the 
decisive  Senate  action  weighed  heavily  in  his 
decision  on  the  US  negotiating  position  In 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (salt). 

Apart  from  Its  direct  encouragement  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  this  resolution  had  other 
important  effects  It  conveyed  to  the  Soviets, 
who  were  quietly  voicing  skepticism  over 
whether  the  Nixon  Administration  genuinely 
wanted  a  salt  agreement,  an  unequivocal 
indication  that  the  United  States  was  serious 
in  the  negotiations  It  also  weakened  some 
of  the  impediments  to  salt  within  the  VS. 
bureaucracy,  no  longer  could  the  opponents 
of  a  large-scale  strategic  understanding  con- 
tend that  Congress  would  never  accept  such 
an  agreement  By  establishing  an  ambitious 
position  In  advance  of  final  executive  prep- 
arations for  SALT,  the  Senate  demonstrated 
a    welcome    maturity    and   a   rare    sense    of 
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timing  That  scarcely  Insured  success  In  the 
negotiations,  but  It  contributed  to  keeping 
a  number  of  momentous  issues — especially 
deployment  of  misv  and  asm — open  for 
diplomacy 

tV.  CONGRESS  AS  A   FOaEICN    POLICY   IMSTmUMXMT 

To  (Uaeoss  tb«se  dunensloos  of  CoogrMs' 
role  in  fonlgn  poilcy  is  only  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  ax»t  complex  elements 
of  our  gOTemment.  It  is.  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  poaalbiiiues  for  constructive  oon- 
greastooal  involvement  go  well  beyond  the 
(amiUar  responsibilities  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  treaties.  coiwQrmation  of  ambaaaadors 
aud  other  senior  appolocees.  and  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  of  funds  for  specific 
foreign  ptx3grams  of  the  UnUed  States. 

rha  functions  mentioned  here  overlap  and 
interact  among  themselves  and  with  others 
They  defy  simple  preaorlpUoos  and  neat  pro- 
cedures. No  one  can  expect  Congress  to 
devise  explicit,  formal  methods  for  asserting 
Its  oontrol  over  all  the  myriad  elements  of 
American  foreign  policy  While  improved 
exercise  of  its  formal  power:*  is  to  be  desired. 
CoDgreas  must  recognize  that  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  international  politics  requires  an 
executive  with  ample  capacity  to  act  for  the 
nation.  Events  will  not  always  await  the 
building  of  a  consensus  through  prolonged 
discussions,  which  Is  the  distinctive  trait  of  a 
legislature. 

But  as  constralner,  communicator,  and 
liberator,  Congress  can  play  a  more  positive 
role  In  foreign  poilcy  than  Its  traditional 
critics  have  suggested.  That  role  Is  growing 
today,  fueled  partly  by  past  disagreements 
with  the  executive  but  equally  so  by  an 
expanded  awareness  of  bow  much  the 
Presidency — and  the  nation — stand  to  benefit 
by  sophisticated  legislative  assertion.  The 
congressional  impact  on  foreign  aSairs  is 
more  often  indirect  than  direct.  Informal 
than  formal,  marginal  than  fundamental. 
Tet  m  complex  questions  of  foreign  policy 
the  margins  are  frequently  the  vital  edges, 
and  Congress'  ability  to  shape  them  is  of  real 
Importance. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MIKVAS  EXCEL- 
LENT REPORT  ON  MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
distingiushed  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois, Abhkr  J  MiKVA.  has  prepared  a  Re- 
port on  Military  Manpower  for  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 
Long  a  leader  and  expert  on  the  issue  of 
military  manpower.  Representative 
MiKv.*  proposes  that  our  military  forces 
be  reduced  to  2.1  million  men.  His  study 
indicates  how  this  can  be  done  without 
any  loss  of  military  eflQciency 

In  fact,  we  could  be  better  off  and 
stronger  if  such  action  took  place.  At 
present,  less  than  100.000  of  the  1  million 
men  in  the  Army  are  in  positions  to  fight 
as  combat  soldiers  This  Is  a  ratio  of 
1  to  10,  which  means  we  have  an  enor- 
mous logistic  tail  for  our  combat 
divisions. 

At  present,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  defense  budget  goes  toward  man- 
power costs  That  is  why  both  a  reduction 
In  numbers  and  a  reordering  of  duties  in 
order  to  place  more  men  in  combat-ready 
positions  is  long  overdue. 

Representative  Mikva's  report  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  those  being  released 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law.  Previous  reports  were  on 
the  B-1  bomber  and  the  P-14  fighter 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative MixvAs  excellent  study  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord,  sis 
follows : 

MiLJTAJIT    MANPOWKK    RKPOBT 

(Prepared  by  Congressman  Abnxx  J    Mzkva. 

for  Consideration  by  the  Military  Spending 

Committee    of   Members    of    Congress    for 

Peace  Through  Iaw) 

One  of  the  primary  determinants  of  the 
size  of  the  defense  twdget  is  the  level  of 
manpower  which  Is  requested  The  decision 
regarding  appropriate  manpower  levels  affects 
the  size  of  supporting  and  training  com- 
pancnu  of  the  budget  in  addition  to  the 
type  and  amount  of  equipment  needed  to 
supply  this  manpower.  In  short.  If  we  are 
maintaining  more  manpower  than  we  need, 
then  we  are  paying  for  ail  kinds  of  unneces- 
sary Items  throughout  the  entire  defense 
budget 

America's  manpower  posture  at  present  is 
musclebound.  Our  national  security  could 
be  well  assured  with  an  overall  manpower 
level  of  2.1  million  men  instead  of  the  a.5 
million  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  FY   197a 

Obviously  our  Armed  Forces  should  be 
designed  to  protect  our  national  security. 
More  speclflcally.  three  criteria  should  be 
used  In  deternilning  optimal  military  pos- 
ture: (li  what  elements  of  the  ataXua  qxio 
are  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  tJ.8. 
security:  (3)  what  are  the  potential  threats 
to  these  vital  elements:  and  (3)  what  is  the 
minimum  military  establishment  necessary 
to  deter  or  to  repel  such  threats.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  first  criterion  has  largely 
been  a  function  of  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Branch  However,  the  remaining 
two  formulations — which  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  ultimate  force  levels — have  always 
been  under  the  exclusive  purview  of  the 
Pentagon  This  has  resulted  in  staggering 
mUttary  budgets  and  unnecessarily  high 
manpower  levels 

The  post-Vietnam  foreign  poilcy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  diflers  litUe  from  that 
of  previous  Administrations.  Foremost  among 
our  commitments  is  maintenance  of  a  nu- 
clear deterrent  sufBclent  to  Infilct  retaliatory 
nuclear  damage  on  a  potential  aggressor  so  as 
to  render  nuclear  attack  against  the  UtUted 
States  highly  Irrational,  and  thus  improb- 
able In  addition,  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  poilcy  of  total  defense  in  Europe  and 
IS  prepared  to  respond  to  aggression  against 
any  Western  HMropean  NATO  state.  Ameri- 
can defense  of  the  regime  In  South  Korea 
continues,  and  despite  the  so-called  Nixon 
Doctrine  the  current  Administration  comes 
perilously  close  to  continuing  our  pre- 
Vletnam  poilcy  of  open-ended  commitments 
to  the  defense  of  .Asian  naUons,  the  fatal 
mistake  that  led  to  the  debacle  in  Vietnam 
It  is  useful  to  critically  consider  the  three 
criteria  earlier  cited  as  they  apply  to  Europe. 
Asia,  and  the  strategic  nuclear  balance.  In 
analyzing  our  present  foreign  policy — the 
determination  of  those  elements  of  the  stai  us 
quo  that  are  vital  to  U.S.  security — few  Amer- 
icans would  quarrel  about  the  premise  that 
Western  Europe  must  be  helped  Twice  In 
this  century,  Americans  have  fought  In  Eu- 
rope rather  than  see  It  succumb;  it  is  un- 
likely that  Americans  would  view  aggression 
any  differently  today.  However,  the  second 
and  third  determination* — what  kind  of 
threats  are  posed  against  Europe,  and  what 
is  the  optimal  military  force  to  deter  those 
threats — are  susceptible  to  fundamental  re- 
evaluatlon  ' 

The  paramount  threat  to  NATO  and  Eu- 
ropean security  is,  of  course,  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  Two  military  contingencies  could  arise 
from  this  threat :  ( 1 )  aggression  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
or  (2)  aggression  entailing  exclusively  con- 
ventional tactics  without  the  use  of  nuclear 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


wesfmns.  It  is  the  second  contingency  that 
presents  a  dUemma  for  force  planners.  Since 
the  late  1960's,  NATO  has  followed  a  policy 
of  flexible  response — guiding  its  action  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  initial  aggression. 
Such  a  policy  requires  the  maintenance  of 
large  numbers  of  standing  troops  to  confront 
potential  war  contingencies. 

Whether  conventional  troops  are  indeed 
necessary  to  deter  non-nuclear  aggression  Is 
a  subject  of  considerable  debate  Many  ob- 
servers argue  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
escalation  is  suiSclent  to  deter  any  aggres- 
sion, nuclear  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  conventional  armies  Is  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful. 

An  excellent  case  can  be  made  that  NATO 
troops  are  not  necessary  to  deter  conventional 
attacks  on  Western  Europe  so  long  as  one  is 
prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  response 
to  conventional  attack.  The  United  States  Is 
not  yet  prepared  to  limit  Its  options  this 
drastically — therefore,  we  have  maintained  a 
ixjsture  of  'flexible  response  "  which  requires 
continued  reliance  on  conventional  ground 
troops. 

However,  even  tf  we  accept  the  doctrine  of 
flexible  response,  a  reduction  In  American 
NATO  forces  Is  desirable.  An  examination  of 
the  conventional  military  balance  In  Europe 
Is  of  prime  importance,  and  In  such  an 
analysis  only  Army  troops  are  relevant.  Most 
published  statistics  on  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  levels  include  Navy  and  Air  Force  man- 
power, but  these  figures  should  be  discounted 
since  NATO  and  Pact  troop  levels  are  roughly 
equivalent. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  NATO  air  forces 
would  be  able  to  match  Communist  aircraft 
In  any  engagement.  Alain  C  Enthoven, 
former  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the 
May  1966  Issue  of  Interplay  Illustrated  the 
rough  equivalence  of  NATO  and  Pact  air 
forces.  Although  NATO  aircraft  are  slightly 
outnumbered.  NATO  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage m  effectiveness  indicators  plus  a  greater 
reserve  pool  of  aircraft. 

NATO  AND  l«ARSAW  PACT  TACTICAL  AlR  FORCES  IN  THE 
CENTER  REGION  IN  MIO-1968> 


NATO 


Warsaw 
P»et 


Numtxr  of  dcptoytd  aircnft 2,100 

ParccnUge  ol  total  inventory  (ot  cantar 

ragion  countriei) 20 

Parcantage  ol  torca  by  mission  eapatillity 
(cantar  ragion): 

Primary  intarcaptors 10 

Mutti-  pu  rpoia  fnhttf/attsdu a 

Primary  atlaeli ) 

Reconnaissance 13 

Low  parlormanca 20 

Total.     .            .   100 

Ettectivanass   indicatars  (NATO  as  a 
percentage  ot  pact): 

Average  payload 240 

TypKal  loitertime 200- SCO 

Crew  training 200 


2.900 

40 


42 
IS 
« 
t 
29 


100 


Similarly,  although  the  NATO  tank  force  is 
only  55%  of  Pact  strength,  Mr.  Enthoven 
argues  that  this  factor  would  largely  be  ir- 
relevant In  a  European  encounter.  NATO 
tanks  are  generally  more  sophisticated,  and 
the  SC".  advantage  NATO  has  in  anti-tank 
weaponry  would  most  likely  be  decisive,  espe- 
cially with  NATO  In  a  defensive  posture.' 

Moreover,  a  potential  conflict  In  Europe 
would  likely  be  of  a  small  scale,  surprise- 
attack  nature,  entailing  a  quick  invasion  and 
control  of  limited  territory.  The  vision  of  a 
massive  mobilization  and  all-out  attack  has 
been  largely  out  of  vogue  (even  with  the 
military)  since  the  late  1960's.  As  a  reeult. 
any  discussion  of  a  NATO-Pact  conflict  must 
place  heaviest  emphaals  on  those  troops  that 
could  be  deployed  within  the  first  thirty 
days.  Forces  which  could  be  used  only  in  the 
second  and,  especially,  third  months  of  the 
conflict  would  be  of  Uttle  value. 
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Given  these  assumptions,  a  scenario  of  a  Russia,  a  move  requiring  extensive  time  and  Army  remains  a  formidable  defensive  force, 

Pact    Invasion    would    look    something    like  effort    Tet  the  United  Statec  maintains  an-  much  of  it  is  Ul-equlpped    Only  five  of   118 

this:  ♦  other  8^^  active  divisions  i  over  400  000  mem  divisions  are  armored  and  there  is  a  decided 

Stage    1    (M-DAY)    Deployed   Army   Man-  at  home  in  addition  to  nine  reserve  divisions  shortage    of    field    engineering     heavy    self- 
power,  for  NATO  reinforcement    a  total  of  17«^  dlvl-  propelled     artUlery      and     motor     transport 
NATO'  slons  eann&rked  for  7<ATO  use  equipment — all  crucial  to  the  success  of  an 
United  States 200,000          Assuming  It  Is  poeelble  to  transport  all  of  offensive  operation   -  The  Justification  lor  re- 
West  Germany — 300,000  these  active  divisions  to  Eiirope  within  the  taJnlng    large    numbers   of    American    troops 

Great  Britain -     50,000  first   month  of  a  Pact  attack     the  program-  as  a  cou.-.terbalance  -m  potenUal  Chinese  ag- 

Prajice 28,000  med  fleet  of  69  C-6A  transports  makes  such  gresslor.    remains   less   thai,    convincing. 

Canada - ---       5,400  an  airlift  pooslblei,-'  the  NATO  force  would  .American  stra-.egic  nuclear  policy  has  like- 

be     bolstered    by    these    more    than    400,000  wise    remained    largely    unaltered    since    the 

583,400  soldiers    This  would  bring  total  NATO  force  early  1960s    Since  that  time    we  have  main- 

Wartau)  Pact"  levels  to  over  1,700.000  troops  by  M-DAY  -  30  tamed    three    separate    nuclear   deterrenu— 

U.S.S.R.  --- 185,000  (versus   1.400,000  Pact  truope .    and  does  not  nuclear    bombers     land-based    missiles,    and 

East  Germany 90,000  even  bring  to  tap  the  nine  reeene  divisions  sea-based    missiles — each    force    being    sufB- 

Intended  for  NATO  use   Clearly,  we  are  buy-  cient   to   inflict    unacceptable'   damage  on   a 

276,000  Ing  more  NATO     defense'    than  we  need    or  nuclear   aggressoj-    The   rationale    for   main- 

„.         ,     ^               ,        „.~^            .   ^,  for  '-ha^  matter,  could  ever  possibly   utilize  -.aining  this    "triad  "   deterrent    is   that   each 

?,^    o    ?M  nA^'^iK^^n'^S    Ar^v                                              '^  component  dlsplavs  different  characteristics 

Stage    2     (M-DAY+16)     Deployed    Army                                           ^^                     „       ,  ,k  and  pose.,  different  defensive  problems  for  a 

Manpower.                                                                                  In  Asia,  our  foreign  policy   in  spite  of  the  ^.oLenMal   a'lacker    Sec-etarv   Laird   nrovldpd 

NATO'  tragedy  of  Vietnam    .-emalns  essentially  un-  P"''*^^'^'  a.tacKer    bec.etary   l^rd  provided 

United  State.. 10.000  altered    We  continue  to  maintain  a  division  ^^,\   ^^^T  J'.    ^''\^^^    component    of    the 

Belgium    - -.„         78,000  In  South  Korea  despite  Secretar>- Laird  s  con-  ^^^^  ^Ues  C^mmf " e 

Denmark 28,000  vlctlon  that  "a  large-scale  cx)nvenUonal  at-  ^rnea  aer^ .ces  uommu .ee 

Netherlands 82.000  tack  on  South  Korea  is  not  likely  in  the  fu-  /^^nd-based    missile    have    a    high    alert 

: ture"  =■   Furthermore    even  u.  the  face  of  a  '^^Ji^^}  response  capability,  reliable  com- 

r,                                                                         1B8.000  large-scale  attack  by  the  North  Koreans,  the  ^t"     h""^  """''^    ^"'^  T ^^^^^-'21  ^°  ^°7' 

V                                                                     +583,400  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  ha*  concluded  ^'^^  ""^^K*  °'  '-^'/^^    Sea-based  missiles 

'                                                                   — . that  the  South  KOTean  Army  is  amply  pre-  """    dispersion    and    concealment^    poae    a 

781,400  pared     to    defeat     any     Invasion     froii     the  :^^*' /'T.^^f  ^;![^  ,1\'^"°^   *''^   \f  °" 

Warsaw  Pact  ^°^^^"  !«  "Kht  of  these  cx^nslderatlons,  last  ^'™  °    ^«^'     [del^ieti     and  are  capable  of 

Poland 1":TJ.T......       185,000  year's  Mcpl   Military   Manpower   re;«rt  ad-  ^f^ 'Sfm^t^r "^    d^"  e^    t^  ^ayfoad 

Czechoslovakia                                             175  000  vocated  that  our  force  level  In  South  Korea  '•'™~     oomoer.    can    ae..^er    .arge    pay  load. 

H^^«^               90'000  be  halved.  Such  a  proposal  continues  to  be  *''''^  accuracy  needed  t^  destroy  hard  targets 

Hungary »o,  ouu  h«*i«.ki»  ■=*"   restrlke   tarkets   as   necessary,   and   can 

TT  <5  «5  Tj  •«                                                           Q7  rtoo  dcsiraDie.  ^          ,                                            •  ' 

"•^•^■"-     "  '"^          The    FY    1972    proposed    military    budget  Provide  ^^damage      assessment       cf      earlier 

5*7  000  anticipates   potential    military   contingencies  ^,„^,                               .             ,      . 

+276  000  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Secreta^  Laird  ^  ^J^i^,  °^^   **-f^*   °'   "T^^^""^  .^  ^' 

-^.i(o,uuu  jj^  5t^j^(j  doubtedJv  served  by  our  knowledge  that  we 

822  000          -we    plan   for    materiel    logistics,   and    In-  "f^^^T'^"^  Ts    ^^^  ":?  >t?  v^'"°^v,°' 

^^^•°^  telUgence   support,   ai.d    backup   tactical   air  ?'f '^f  ,  "^  '           '  ^h  ;  '^^'^\^^^  *^^f,'^ 

Stage  2  indicates  a  slight  manpower  edge  and  naval  support  We  plan  for  only  a  limited  r^'"      '^'^  .,'''',^'*^'    ^''^"T'    '*    «BentlaJ 

for  Pact  forces.  backup  ground  force  capabmty  for"  non-Chl-  "^  °^'  ^^^^'">"   °';^^  P«'^-'^.  ^^}^^<^^  ^eet  of 

Stage     3     (M-DAY+30)     Deployed     Army  nese,     non-Soviet    supported    contingencies  *"binarines    -'emains    inv-ulnerable,    and    no 

Manpower.  we  also  maintain  the  (ipabilitv  tc  asiist  our  '''•^'^'hrough  In  anti-submarine  warfare  are 

fATO  allies  against  a  CPR  Communist   Chinese,  °"    .rLi       .T.,7n       1\  T     '  ^^'^'"'''■ 

Britain. 50.000  attack  with  conventional  forces  In  [deleted]  ^^^f,^^    '^  T     T         ^^         ''^*  ^^  ^^'"^ 

Canada- 6,000  Asia,  but  not  In  both  areas   slmui^neousl y  ''^"f "'      '^!L'  '^''T  '^  ""!  '■°^^'"'°'^^»^ 

Italy- 100  000  providing  we  are  not   fighting  m  Europe      "  T'  ^^"^'^^  "^TT T  ^^^^=^'^'^,^^««* 

_^ '„.  „                                                           Ao  nr^          r^       ,                 ^     ^     .       .  ,.  two  components  of  the  deterrent  would  seem 

^^l      - — ,^'^  ,   Coming  on   the   heeis  of   Vietnam,   this  is  ^^    ^^   ^a  ^ble   of   absorbing   a   nuclear    first 

°'^^!f^„ - l'^-^  frlghtenlngly   ambiguous  language    What   is  ,,„k^    ^/^   stlU    mfllct    sufSclent    retaliatory 

Turkey 200.000  a  non-Chinese,  non-Soviet  supported  attack''  damage 

united  States. '°Q'OOQ  "  Commtmist  guerrillas  suppled  wnh  Rus-  ^^7^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^            ,,  j, 

-— — —  slan  and  Chinese  arms  attack  Thailand,  does  .j^^  ^^^^^  ,„^^^    pj^^  ^^  ertremeiv  sus- 

-^T:^  ,        Admin  strat ion  reserve   the  right  to  In-  ^^j^    ^    ^^    ^^j^^    sv^ms     and    the 

-^^^^■^  '^e^y^"^    *>th    American   troops-    U   Conamu-  umque  characteristics  of  bombers  ability  to 

nisi  Chinese  soldiers  move  into  North   Viet-  __.  ,                   ,      j                 >                       j     ." 

1   Q«<i  nnn                     j     l.       ^      ,         »,,. .          '■■"'>•"    » 'c^-  carry  large  payloads,  .'■estrike  targets,  destrov 

1,366,000  nam  and   thereby   free    NVA   troops   for   use  ^.    ^    ^J   ^^  ^,,^^„  ^^nnalssanci 

Warsa»>  Pact  elsewhere,    dc*s   current    foreign   poncy    call  :^,s^on.^louid    be    largely    irrelevant    in   a 

U.S.S.R."    - 290.000  for  deployment   of   American   troops  in  Asia  massive  nuclear  exchange    ' 

Bulgaria 125,000  ^,''J^f^^'I^;'Z';.V^.",TT'"^T  Moreover      the     inteTcontmecitai     bomher 

Rumania 170,000  the  FY  19,2  budget  maintains  two  Army  divi-  redundant    deterrent     It    makes 

.  slons   (96,000   men)    for   Asian   contingencies  '^"  ,      *    reaunaant    aeteirent.    it    maxes 

ii   .HHi.i„„   ,„  ,K >j .    .  ^  .....  sense  to  procure  only  ihoee  forces  neoessarv 

ifls  nnn  "^  addition  to  three  Marine  Corps  divisions  j  .                  .        ,                  ,            .       v.     . 

&«s.ooo  , a-7  fwv,  rv,«,, ,    If  !•,«.,,„„,  V,   ,.        v..  t«   deter   enemies   from  nuclear  attack    Ap- 

-i-«90  nnn  (87.000  men      If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  any-  .,      .v,     c     .   .   tt            .. 

■i-a^v.uw  ,v,,_„    ,,  ,„  ,^^,           ,       ,               *       ^  «»^j  parentlv,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  view  a 

,  thing.  It  18  that  our  foreign  policy  interests  T  _v.     '  ,                                       j   .           •       w   . 

=  ,■»  ^^,  „«.-„.H  K,  H»  ,      ~      .       .  ,     ^1  wc,«.i,o  ijomber   force  as  a  primary  deterrent,    their 

1    Afki  nnn  ^^^  hot  sei-ved  bv  deployments  of  land  troops      ,    . ..        .   ,    ^       w        ;  ,      ,         .». 

'   *^'  °^  m  Asia,  The  only  eventuality  that  could  con-  T^^^'T^^'  ^fr°'?^^'!,  ^.T..^ 

Stage  3  Shows  a  slight,  hut  insignificant,  celvably    Justify    deployment    of    several    di-  |^,^,^  c^Uder  a     d^^S^^e^forL^' 

Pact  ^l^vantage^  vl.ons  would  be  large  scale  overt  attack  by  ^^l;^,^."^  J^^  aTi^entTte?: 

Hnn,.,  1,  it           t    ?'^l^*"^  '''*  Kr°v  ™'  the  Communist  Chinese  rent,  there  Is  no  r«u»n  why  tiiey  would  not 

aonai  mlUtary  strategist  would  embark  on         buch  an  attack  is  extremely  unlikely  for  view  a  U.S.     duad'    In  the  same  manner    It 

T,.nlT7f   ^"^P-^'K^    '^    '^'^   f^ce   of   such  several   reasons    First,  geographically   speak-  n^^s  no  sense  to  buy  a  weapon  your  enemy 

^.?^^:^J^°  ^  ^^  I  '',f  ^^°  f  °*^  '"^-  t""^  ,f  L^**'  P"^'  Z^"'  "  ^^'"*"  does  not  consider  to  be  an  eff^ve  deterrent 
Pact  strength  even  approach  the  2  to  1  or  attack  could  be  mounted  The  areas  of  vital  Having  reappraised  our  foreign  poUcy- 
3  to  1  advantage  hlst^rtcaily  liecesaary  to  .^merlcan  interest -Japan  Taiwan.  the  crtterU  1  (what  are  the  areas  rttalw  U.S 
in^re  ariy  reasonable  chance  of  success  In  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Australia-are  securltvi  and  2  iwhat  ar*  the  threats  to 
an  offensive  endeavor  The  probability  of  vie-  largely  impregnable  islands,  certainly  not  those  kreas),  criterion  3  can  be  analyzed 
tory  is  small  indeed  and  any  conventional  vulnerable  to  a  Chinese  invasion.  Ukewlse.  ,  what  Is  the  opUmal  defense  posture  vls-a- 
m2^  f"*^  *,'x"k  "  f^^'f^ftlally  smaller  the  Jungles  of  Indochina  make  the  operation  vis  criteria  1  and  2).  Procee<Ung  from  the 
NATO  force  would  be  clearly  Irrational  and  supply  of  large  armies  extremely  difficult,  constraint  that  it  is  rational  to  procure  the 
At  this  Juncture  all  active  Pact  forces  have  as  our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  shown  The  minimum  manpower  level  necessary  to  in- 
been  uUllzed  The  Soviet  Union  would  be  principal  area  where  a  large  Chinese  ground  sure  American  security  It  soon  becomes  ao- 
unable  to  muster  any  additional  divisions  attack  Is  possible  Is  South  Korea  where  parent  that  substantial  reducUon.  in  man- 
for  European  combat  unless  they  were  pre-  American  soldiers  stand  ready  alongside  a  power  levels  requested  in  FY  3  972  Depart- 
pared  to  either  1  i  divert  troops  from  the  formidable  South  Korean  army  ment  of  Defense  budgw  are  Justified 
Chinese  border  and  thus  expose  themaelvee  In  addition,  considerable  doubt  exists  as  A  comparison  of  FY  1972  Departmant  of 
to  poBBlble  attack,  or  (2i  to  upgrade  subetaji-  •„  whether  the  Chinese  Army  could  launch  Defense  requested  manpower  levels  and  our 
tlally   several    divisions   stationed   in   central  and  sustain  an  offensive.  Although  the  CPR  recommended  reduction  foUow*. 
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Tiicat  ynr 

ISn  000 ' 

bwitM 


ARMY 

GtiMfil  MirpoM  lOfOM: 

\JmiiWK 501.000 

MoMiiytarcu 2.000 

Total.  |M«nl  purpoM  fOfCM M3,000 

Otll«r  Million  'oic« 

U)t«»ln«nc«  ma  saointy 9,000 

CommunieUKMi                ., 13.000 

lUsMccA  ind  (MvawpmMt. 9,000 

Support  to  ot)i«(  lutionj 11,000 

Tot»l.  miisrafl  tofCM 6S.  000 

.«'i«fii  luppoO  (orc«»; 

iiit  ind  indivKlu*!  support 134.000 

Timmj      196,000 

Comn»an<J 2t.000 

LDfijtici 6,000 

Tatjl.  lenortt  Mppert  torcM 

Stntofic  foms „ 

Totii,  Army 

HAVY 
Stntapc  forces 

(j«o«ral  iMrposa  lorcas: 

Und  forcas  3.000 

Tietie»»  iir  forcas 61.000 

N»»»l  tsrcaa 202,000 

Motxltfy  loreaa 3,000 

Total,  lanani  purposs  forcas 269,000 

Othar  nrjsion  'O'cej 

lnt«lif«flc«  UK)  sacurity 17,000 

Commumcition               11,000 

RasaatcA  ind  devalopmaat. . 8,000 

SupiMft  lo  othar  nations 6,000 

Tout,  othar  mission  forcas 42,000 

Ganaril  nippon  forcai 

Bas*  ind 'itdividual  support       106,000 

Tiaiiuni 126,000 

Command 34,000 

Lofistics      9,000 

Total,  taiiaral  support  forcas 27S.  000 

ToM.  Navy „  605,000 


401^011  -16.000 

««^^V   .............. 

407,000  -»6w000 

21.000  -6,000 

13,000 

9.000 

H.00O 

61.000  -1,000 


Fiscal  vaar 

1972  Odo  > 

budfat 


Racom- 

mandad 

budfat 


Raductlon 


MARINE  CORPS 


Stratatic  forcas. 


364,000 

282,000 

-62,000 

6,000 

6,000  .. 

942.000 

756.000 

-186,000 

19.000 

19.000  ... 

101,000  -33,000 
147.000  -41,000 
28.000  

6.000  

82,000 

6,000 
56.000 

19.000 

3  006 

♦siooo -i2.d66 

202.000  

3.000  

2S7.00O  -12.000 

10.  000              -7. 000 
11.000 

8,000  

6.000 

3S.000  -7,000 


fiWMral  purposa  foien: 

Land  forcas 

Tactical  iir  toiCM.. 
Naval  forcas 


87,000 

29.000 

1.000 


58.000 

19,000 
1,000 


-29.000 
-10.000 


Total,  laaaial  purposa  lore**.. 

Otiiar  mission  forces. 

Intallitanca  ind  saoirtty 

CommunicatiORS 

Resaardi  and  devatopmaat...... 

Support  to  othar  nattoos 


117,000 


78,000 


-39.000 


2,000 


2,000 


Total,  mission  lorcas. 


2.000 


2,000 


Ganani  support  forcas: 

Baaa  and  Indlvlduai  support. 

TtaMng. 

Conaiand 

LoftsOcs 


36.000 

42.000 
8.000 
2,000 


26,000 

28,000 

8,000 

2,000 


-10.000 
-14.000 


86.000 

120,000 

34.000 

9.000 


-20,  ora 

-6,000 


249.000 


-26.000 


560,000 


-45,000 


Total,  lanaral  support  Ioicm.... 

Total,  Manna  Corps 

AIR  FORCE 
Stratafic  forcas 

Sanaral  purposa  forcas: 

Tactical  forcas ,. 

Mobility  forcas 


88,000 


64.000 


-24.000 


207.000 


144.000 


-63,000 


113,000 


63.000 


-50.000 


81.000 
63.000 


66,500 

48.000 


-12.500 
-15.000 


Total,  lanaral  purpose  force*. 


144,000 


116.500 


-27.500 


Other  mission  forcas: 

Intatligenct  ind  security. .. 

CommunicatMMi 

Rasaarcli  and  davelopnieni . 
Support  to  other  nations.  . . 


Total,  other  mission  forces. 

General  support  forces: 

Base  and  individual  support.. 

Traininj. 

Command 

Lofistics 


39.000 

29.000 

18.000 

1.000 


27.000 

29.000 

18.000 

1.000 


-12.000 


87.000 


75,000 


-12.000 


225.000 

10«,000 

64,000 

12,000 


190.000 
88.000 
64,000 
12.000 


-35,000 
-20,000 


Total,  (eneral  support  fortes.. 

Total,  Air  Force 

Total.  OOD  manpower 


409,000 


354.000 


-55,000 


7S3.000 


608.500 


-144.500 


2,507,000         2.068.500 


-438,500 


>  All  fipires  supplied  by  Department  of  Defense 

•ATIOMAI,K    rOR    RKDCCTIOjtS 
Army — 196,000 

Army  lamd  force  manpowwr  should  t>e  re- 
duced by  the  elimination  of  two  active 
.\rmy  dlvlalona  iMl  ottoer  reductions  flow 
from  cbla  decision  Currently  tie  Army 
.■nAait*.in8  ;3-!  active  dlvt«ion«  41-,  in  Eu- 
.-ope.  one  in  Hawai:  one  Ln  Korea  and  sev^ii 
m  tJte  United  3ta-«» — of  which  +S  ar^  ear- 
raarked  for  NATO  re;:iiarcomen-.  Each  di- 
vision Is  conipoeed  of  •.hxee  xxmponents  of 
18.000  men  each — a  comtaat  divnaion  i  DrV' ^ 
plus  two  support  divisions  ai'.  InltlaJ  sup- 
port increment  i  ESI !  «ind  a  sa.»t«in;ng  sup- 
port Increment  9SIf  t  For  -ac.^.  romDa'.  di- 
vision deployed.  -her»  are  two  support 
divisions  ">  One  division  eq-ilv-aient     DPE    — 

DIV -ISI- SSI  1  =-48.000  men  Thus,  the 
elimination  jf  •.»•  .  divisi  ns  *•,.■... d  .-esu.:  :a 
a  manpower  rtKluctlon  of  96.000  men. 

The  two  divisions  should  be  taken  from  the 
4^  divisions  stauoned  '.n  the  United  St&tes 
for  N.ATO  remforcemer.t  This  leaves  2»«j  ac- 
tive dl-.-!s!ons  '.i8 '>»  men  I  for  NATO  oon- 
tln^ncies  Refemag  Sack  to  the  sceiMLT.o 
developed  earlier  you  m'.'.'.  note  that  july 
100,000  additional  L'ruted  states  '.occss  were 
included     m     the     Sua:     »tage     caiC'i.latlon 

M-»30i  The  proposed  elLmuiatloa  of  two 
stateside  NATO  j'apport  dlvlalorj  does  not 
impeur  O'or  »hi.;:y  to  supply  lOO.OOO  3U{>port 
tr'jopa  Within  30  days  m  the  event  of  an 
emergency    Lu    Europe     The   soeo*flo   Is   not 


Note:  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


Footnotes  at  end  at  article. 


affected  by  ttala  manpower  cut  ot  two  sup- 
port divisions.  Still,  at  no  time  does  tha 
Warsaw  Pact  advanta^  approach  2  to  1, 
mucb  less  3  to  1.  Tlie  prlnxary  deterrent  Co 
a  conventional  Pact  attack — an  in&bLUty  to 
?ain  a  numerical  superloritv  signlflcant 
enough  to  render  a  reasonable  protDAbLUty  of 
victory — IS  not  affected  by  the  reduction. 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  conflict  should 
extend  beyond  M-DAY -t- 30,  the  Soviet  UiUon 
would  have  to  embark  on  a  l&rge-acale  mo- 
blllz»aon  program  in  which  caje  we  oould 
draw  on  our  tune  reserve  divisions  for 
support. 

The  rationale  for  reductions  In  base  and 
:ndividual  support  and  in  training  follow 
along  two  lines  Plrst  manpower  require- 
ments In  both  areas  are  largely  a  funoUoD 
of  the  size  of  land  forces.  By  reducing  land 
forces  by  la*.  it  Is  possible  to  reduce  man- 
power In  theae  areas  by  an  equivalent 
amount.  In  fact  with  the  elimination  of  two 
army  divisions  In  the  United  States.  It  be- 
comes practical  to  close  at  least  one  US 
division   headquarters. 

Second,  a  reduction  should  be  made  cor- 
respiondlng  to  the  Incredible  built-in  allow- 
ance for  mefflciency  In  detennlnlng  Its  man- 
power needs  In  the  general  support  cat«- 
jorlee.  the  Army  assumes  an  ll'v-  "non-pro- 
duoUon  time  factor"."  In  other  words,  to  do 
a  Job  which  requires  the  servloee  of  100  men, 
the  Army  hires  111  men  If  ever  there  was  a 
s«U-fulfllllng  prophesy,  this  Is  it.  How  can 
you  hope  to  cut  down  InefBdency  In  the  mill- 
tar7  U  you  build  it  into  the  budget  as  a  line 


Item?  No  business  would  tolerate  this  kind 
of  inefficiency  and  neither  should  the  mili- 
tary. The  Navy  Is  an  even  worse  offender.  It 
assumes  a  "productivity  allowance"  of  20%  ." 

Simply  by  eliminating  this  programmed  In- 
efficiency from  the  Army's  and  the  Navy's 
general  support  requests  we  oould  effect  a 
total  manpower  cut  of  nearly  35.000  men." 

Finally,  a  reduction  In  Intelligence  and  se- 
curity forces  appears  justified  With  the  re- 
cent furor  over  mlUtary  surveillance  of  do- 
mestic activities.  It  has  become  obvious  that 
there  simply  Is  not  enough  military  "spy 
work  '  to  go  around.  Hence,  reductions  In 
the  Intelligence  requirements  of  all  the 
services  would  appear  to  be  in  order. 

Navy — 45,000 

The  prlnxary  reduction  In  naval  forces  Is 
the  elimination  of  four  aircraft  carriers,  leav- 
ing a  remaining  force  of  nine  carriers.  In  any 
conventional  war  Involving  the  Russians,  air- 
craft carriers  would  be  extremely  vulnerable 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  Large  alr-to-surface  missiles  with  con- 
ventional warheads  and  terminal  guidance 
have  made  it  possible  to  launch  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Second  World  War  Kamikaze  at- 
tacks. 

3.  Satellite  and  long-range  aircraft  recon- 
nalssanoe  has  greatly  reduced  the  ability  of 
naval  task  forces  to  hide  in  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  the  ocoans. 

3.  More  sensitive  submarine  sonars  and 
higher  speed  submarines  make  It  easier  to 
And  and  attack  the  earners. 
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4.  Developments  In  carrier  defense  have 
UggBd  behind  Improvements  in  offense, 

■tietl  as  higher-speed  and  lower  altitude  mls- 
sUes." 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  sink  an  aircraft 
earner.  It  Is  comparatively  easy  to  make 
flight  operations  impossible.  There  Is  little 
question  that  In  any  eventuality  where  the 
Soviets  could  depioy  svibmarlnes  or  antl -car- 
rier  shlf)B.    carriers    would    be   of    little    use. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  functions  an  air- 
craft carrier  perforni-s  are  also  achieved  by 
land-based  aircraft  And  few  areas  in  the 
world  are  Inaccessible  to  U.S.  land-based 
aircraft. 

The  primary  Justification  for  the  aircraft 
carrier  is  its  role  during  a  peacetime  crisis 
or  In  a  limited  milltarj-  engagement  not  In- 
volving the  Soviet  Union  Its  presence  Is 
highly  visible,  and  as  long  as  contiguous 
waters  remain  free  of  submarines  or  anti- 
carrier craft,  the  earner  can  wield  sizable 
diplomatic  influence  Hence  a  fleet  of  nine 
carriers — two  support  carriers  lire  necessary 
for  evei^-  one  deployed — Us  valuable  The  nine 
carriers.  In  effect,  provide  three  carriers  for 
crisis  contingencies,  one  for  use  In  the  At- 
lantic, Caribbean,  one  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  one  for  the  Pacific  Each  carrier  requires, 
on  the  average,  a  crew  of  2  650  men  plus  an- 
other 1.500  men  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  aircraft  Thus,  the  elimination  of  four 
carriers  would  achieve  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately  12.000  men 

Other  reductions  Include  an  ellminatlou 
of  the  Navy's  20';-  non-productive  time  fac- 
tor along  with  a  small  reduction  In  training 
manpower  to  accouiit  for  the  cutback  of  four 
carriers. 

Marine  Corps — 63,000 

We  recommend  the  elimination  of  one 
Marine  Corps  division  of  29.000  men.  This 
would  leave  two  divisions  for  Pacific  deploy- 
ment, certainly  sufficient  for  any  foreseeable 
limited  military  conflict  The  dissolution  of 
this  division  logically  precipitates  the  elimi- 
nation of  one  Marine  Corps  air  wing  in  that 
the  Chirps  has  historically  maintained  one 
wing  for  every  Corps  division  Similarly,  re- 
ductions in  base  support  and  training  logi- 
cally flow  from  having  one  less  division. 
Air  Force — 212.000 

Air  Force  manpower  reductions  should  oc- 
cur In  two  areas  strategic  forces  and  tactical 
air  wlng.s  As  Indicated  earlier,  the  argument 
for  preserving  the  present  621— plane  SAC 
manned  nuclear  bombing  force  is  less  than 
overwhelming  Undoubtedly,  a  'triad"  nu- 
clear deterrent  adds  something  to  our  own 
security  T'he  relevant  question,  however, 
is  whether  a  duad  force  Is  Just  as  sufficient 
to  deter  Soviet  nuclear  attack  And  there  is 
every  Indication  that  it  is.  especially  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  UiUon  Itself  largely 
maintains  a  duad  "  force  A  recommended 
reduction  of  50.000  men  of  the  current  77  - 
000  man  SAC  force  would  bring  our  tK)mt>er 
force  into  parity  with  that  of  the  Russians. 
and  still  permit  limited  use  of  the  B- 52 
bombers  as  conventional  weapons 

With  the  elimination  of  two  Army  di- 
visions, it  is  possible  to  cut  back  four  Air 
Poroe  wings  Historically,  the  Air  Force  has 
maintained  a  2  to  1  ratio  between  wings  and 
divisions,  this  year  requesting  504  wings  u> 
8upp>on  25  4  divisions  Thus,  a  reduction  of 
four  wings  Is  Justifiable,  reeultlng  in  a  direct 
manpower  savings  of  12.500  men  and  an  indi- 
rect savings  (from  tiase  opeu-atlon  and  train- 
ing manpower  reductions)  of  about  65.000 
men 

Resulting  Manpower  Posture 

These  proposed  manpower  reductions 
would  produce  a  military  force  of  1 1  4  active 
Army  divisions  and  i  active  Marine  Corps 
divisions  along  with  miie  reserve  divisions 
(eight  Army  and  one  Corps  1  These  divisions 
could  be  deployed  in  the  following  manner: 

Area  and  numtier  of  divisions. 

Europe  (NATO  assigned).  4  V4  (Army). 


United  States  (NATO  assigned),  2% 
(Army). 

Korea,  %  (Army). 

Okinawa  at  sea.  1  (Army). 

Hawaii,  I  I  Army) . 

Pacific  Fleet,  1  or  2  (Marine) . 

Atlantic  Fleet,  1  (?)   (Marine), 

United  States  (Minor  contingency/strategic 
resen'ei ,  2»»3  (Army), 

Total,  11  ^3  Army  -^  2  Marine 

Although  this  force  Is  srrLaller  than  that 
requested  by  the  Administration  for  FY  1972, 
it  Is.  nonetheless,  consistent  with  Admlnls- 
tratioii  objectives 

1  The  force  will  mesh  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  all-volunteer  Army  by  1973.  In 
fact,  by  eliminating  two  divisions,  this  pro- 
posal makes  the  all -volunteer  force  an  ear- 
lier and  more  realistic  possibility. 

2.  The  force  is  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  of  being  ever  ready  to  fight 
I'j  wars  (down  from  2'-j  m  1983)  "The  seven 
divisions  committed  to  the  defense  of  Etiro]>e 
maintains  our  detej-renoe  of  a  cocventlonai 
Pact  attack.  The  two  Army  divisions  and 
one  Corps  division  In  the  Pacific  are  more 
than  adequate  for  any  minor  military  emer- 
gency, aiid  in  the  unlikely  event  of  an  ove.n 
Chinese  attack,  these  divisions  coupled  with 
the  2S  Army  divisions  stationed  in  the  U.S 
for  strategic  reinforcement  would  provide 
a  stout  defense  against  a  badly-equipped  and 
poorly -organized  Chinese  army.  Finally,  the 
22-,  divisions  in  the  United  States  for  minor 
contingencies  also  provide  a  force  for  un- 
foreseen situations  such  as  a  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East 

3.  In  maintaining  the  existing  nine  reserve 
divisions,  this  proposal  coincides  with  Secre- 
tary Laird's  Total  Force  concept,  which 
stresses  reliance  on  reserve  Ica'ces.  rather 
than  draftees,  for  reinforcement 

Undoubtedly  some  will  claim  that  this  Is 
an  Inopportune  time  to  engage  In  m^xipower 
cutting,  since  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  mutual  reductions  In  force  levels 
may  be  In  the  offing 

We  firmly  support  such  mutual  reductions 
in  the  numbers  of  men  under  arms  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  The  manpower  cuts  rec- 
ommended In  this  report  should  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  such  mutual  reductions  Assum- 
ing that  the  Soviets  have  as  much  padding 
In  their  defense  posture  as  we  do,  we  should 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  mutual  cuts  of  at 
least  500,000  men  Such  cuts  ■would  not  af- 
fect the  strategic  balance  significantly,  and 
would  go  far  toward  de -emphasizing  armed 
confrontation  as  a  means  of  conducting  for- 
eign policy 

The  basic  message  of  this  study,  however,  is 
that  even  if  negotiations  wnth  the  Soviet 
Union  fall  to  produce  agreements  on  mutual 
reductions,  the  United  Slates  can  and  should 
proceed  with  substantial  unilateral  cuts 

The  economic  ramifications  of  these  reduc- 
tions are  enormous  A  reduction  of  438,500 
men  would  result  In  am  Immediate  savings  of 
over  4  billion  dollars.  When  one  considers 
the  equipment  eliminations  contingent  on 
these  reductions,  the  sa'vlngs  could  well  ap- 
I>roach  7  billion  dollars  The  advantage  of 
freeing  these  sums  of  money  for  domestic 
concerns  is  obvious  For  years,  social  prob- 
lems In  this  country  have  cried  lor  solutions 
as  billions  of  dollars  have  been  squandered 
In  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

But  even  If  no  domestic  programs  were 
starving  for  funds,  even  if  all  Americans  were 
living  In  a  pyeaceful,  prosperous  society.  It 
would  still  be  foolish  to  continue  to  finance 
Inflated  and  oversiaed  defense  budgets.  By 
maintaining  a  musclebound  defense  posture. 
we  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  military 
Will  periodically  flex  Its  muscles  Our  rec- 
ommended manpower  levels  are  sufficient  to 
repel  and  to  deter  any  potential  attack  which 
threatens  our  security  And  that  !s  all  we 
should  require  our  defense  posture  to  do 

rOOTNOTKS 

'  The  United  States'  role  as  protector  of 
Western  Europe  is  being  challenged  in  some 


quarters  ae  a  basis  for  future  foreign  policy 
Obviously  a  redefinition  of  our  role  In  Eu- 
rope would  call  for  additional  changes  in 
our  military  manpower  posture.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  analysis  continuation  of 
our  present  commitments  to  Europe  is  as- 
sumed 

-Alain  C  Enthoven  Arms  and  Men.  The 
Military  Balance  In  Europe."  Interplay.  May, 

ioe9. 

'  /bid. 

'Institute   for   Strategic   Studies,   London 
The  Military  Balance     1969-7C.  and  1970-71 
'  All  forces  stationed  In  West  Germany. 

•  All  forces  stationed  In  East  Germany. 
■  Troops  stationed  in  Italy. 

"  Troops  stationed  In  Poland.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia 

*  Six  infantry  brigades  stationed  In  Britain 
'"  One    mechamzed    infantry    brigade    sta- 
tioned In  Canada  for  NATO  use 

■■  Two  armored  divisions  and  five  infantry 
divisions,  stationed  In  Italy,  for  NATO  use 

'=  Three  mechanized  divisions  stationed  in 
France. 

'  Twenty-nine  divisions  in  Eurtjpean 
U.SSJi  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  esti- 
mates that  under  Ideal  conditions,  these 
divisions  could  be  mobilised  within  30  dayt 

"  Each  C-5A  holds  approximately  270  sol- 
diers plus  equipment,  travelling  at  ar.  ^- 
pr.Dxlmate  airspeed  of  460  miles  per  hour 
Assuming  each  plane  makes  one  round  trip 
a  day.  a  fleet  of  69  planes  could  transport 
559.000  troops  a  month,  enough  tC'  tap  the 
active  force,  but  little  of  the  nine  reserve 
divisions  I  Information  supplied  by  the  De- 
fense Department  1 

'- Tesriimony  of  Honcrable  Melvln  L.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  March  9,   10,   11,   1971 

'•  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  Military 
Balance    1969-70 

'-'  Testimony  of  Laird,  op  cit. 

-Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  op.  cit. 
1970-71. 

'•  Testimony  of  Laird,  op.  eit. 

""  The  ratio  of  two  support  divisions  for 
each  combat  division  is  accepted  here  for 
purposes  of  discission.  However  there  is  cxjn- 
slderable  room  for  skepticiam  and  further 
study  as  to  whether  such  sutjetantlal  num- 
t)crs  of  support  troops  are  really  required 

-'  Department  of  Defense,  "Defense  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Requirements  for  FT  1972 
Appendix  I'      April  22,   1971  >  ,  p    11. 

==  Ibid.,  page  27 

=  Army:    14,740. 

Navy    20.000 

"  Setting  National  Priorities.  The  1972 
Budget.  Brookings  Institute  Special  Defense 
Issues  The  Bole  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier,  page 
73 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Kenneth 
Crawford's  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  25  points  out.  with  con- 
siderable clarity,  the  reasons  we  should 
not  accept  the  Pentagon  papers  as  an 
objective,  all -encompassing  assessment 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  admitted  prejudices  which  exist 
in  the  mterpretations  of  the  documents 
comprising  the  47 -volume  study  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  merits  of  such 
a  study  I  have  long  maintained  that 
only  history  can  be  the  judge  of  our  in- 
volvement in  this  conflict.  Subsequent  to 
the  initial  publishing  of  portions  of  this 
study,  a  number  of  columnists  have 
raised  valid  issues  poinung  out  that  an 
attentive  American  public  would  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  moves  which  led 
to  escalation  had  they  only  scrutinized 
the  record.  Much  was  being  published  at 
the  time  of  our  escalation  in  this  conflici 
and  numerous  columnists  were  predict- 
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»:ig  witli  considerable  accuracy  what  the 
staites  were  at  that  tune.  However,  few 
people  gave  but  scant  attention  to  these 
well -published  events. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Crawford's  column  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QrtciAi.  Kind  or  Ljiak — Psxjuoicx  Flaws 
PSNTAOOI*  Papsxs 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
What  Is  remarkable  about  the  Pentagon 
study  of  Vtetnameae  war  decision -making — 
at  least  the  parts  so  far  published  by  The 
New  York  Tlxnes  and  The  Washington  Po«t — 
IS  not  that  so  many  of  the  facts  dealt  with 
were  previously  unknown  but  that  so  many 
were  known.  Commentaton  who  professed 
profound  shock  at  the  aUtged  duplicity  of 
ofllclais  dealing  with  war  policy  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  'revelations"  were  being  either 
oaive  or  hypocritical. 

Interpretations  of  the  documented  facts 
flrst  by  the  Pentagon  team  of  30  to  40 
anonymous  (a  few  of  them  now  identified) 
authors  of  the  study  are  something  else  They 
are  flawed  by  the  admitted  prejudices  of 
those  who  made  the  study  and  conform  too 
conveniently  with  the  present  editorial  posi- 
tion of  the  publications  disseminating  the 
report.  Also,  they  omit  White  House  and 
State  Department  records  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  considerations  bear- 
ing on  the  decision  makers. 

Leslie  H  Oelb.  coordinator  of  the  report 
when  he  was  at  the  Pentagon,  frankly  ad- 
mits that  his  team  regarded  Vietnam  as  a 
Oreek  tragedy — unwlnnable,  uncompromis- 
able.  and  a  blunder  from  the  be^nnlng  The 
Times  and  The  Poet  have  now  come  to  about 
that  conclusion,  too.  even  though  they  both 
supported  the  war  effort  in  Its  early  stages. 
The  danger  here  is  that  the  clarity  of  hind- 
sight Is  too  clear.  The  conclusion  of  total 
error  is  too  simple  Perhapa  Congreea.  when 
it  gets  around  to  study  of  the  record,  will  - 
bother  to  wonder  what  fate  Southeast  Asia 
would  have  sioflered  by  this  time  but  for 
.\merlcan  Intervention  m  Vietnam  But  prob- 
ably It  wont.  No  pollUdan  likes  to  swim  up- 
stream against  powerful  media  and  appar- 
ently flked  public  opinion. 

That  the  report  Is  patently  unjust  to  of- 
ficials concerned  over  the  years  with  Vietnam 
Is  perhaps  Incidental  and  unimportant.  Cooks 
who  work  in  the  kitchen  have  to  take  the 
heat  even  after  they  have  left  the  stove.  But 
the  conclusion  generally  drawn  from  the 
report  that  President  Johnson  knew  during 
the  campaign  of  1964  that  he  would  escalate 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  once  he  had 
won  the  election  Is  not  only  un|ust  but  in- 
accurate There  may  have  been  consensus  for 
escalation  among  his  advisers  in  1WJ4.  as  the 
report  says,  but  implementation  was  im- 
poaalble  until  the  President  agreed. 

Whether  The  Times  and  The  Post  were 
Justified  In  printing  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port and  the  supporUng  documents,  without 
first  making  an  effort  to  get  them  declassi- 
fied, as  they  doubtless  should  have  been,  is 
questionable  Whether  the  government 
should  have  undertaken  to  exert  prior  re- 
straint on  further  publication  after  the  first 
inatallmenta  appeared  is  also  a  queetion.  A 
Journalist  comes  down  almost  instinctively 
on  the  side  of  the  people's  right  to  know  and 
the  First  Amendment  in  any  bassel  between 
government  and  press  over  leaks  of  claosl- 
fied  Information.  Yet  the  circumstances  here 
are  troublesome 

Any  Journalist  who  baa  prmctloed  his  trade 
in  Washington  for  a  long  time  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  soores  of  leaks,  some  of  bla  own 
contriving.  Leakage  is  a  sort  of  safety  valve 
in   the  Bub*  Ooldberg-lUe  arrangeixMnt  of 


relations  between  press  and  government.  In 
practice.  It  permits  the  government  to  keep  a 
few  secrets  and  the  public  to  have  most  of 
them.  But  what  The  Times  and  The  Post 
brought  off  was  not  normal  leakage.  They 
challenged  directly  and  spectacularly  the 
government's  claim  to  the  privilege  of  secrecy 
In  areaa  of  military  and  diplomatic  decision- 
making In  violation  of  the  Uve-and-let-Uve 
understanding  of  the  past.  They  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  Judges,  superseding  duly  dele- 
gated authority,  of  what  should  and  shoiUd 
not  be  secret.  They  left  the  government  little 
choice  but  to  resist  In  some  fashion. 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  consistent  where  civil 
disobedience — deliberate  violation  of  law — 
IS  concerned.  To  many,  Uke  me,  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  campaign  of  clvU  disobedience 
was  justified  by  his  race's  oppression.  But 
some  of  the  sajoc  people  who  condoned  his 
acts  conceded  no  such  sanction  to  the  May 
Day  demonstrators  who  trashed  Washington 
to  dramatize  their  opposition  to  the  war. 
Others  deplored  the  methods  employed  by  the 
police  to  put  down  the  May  Day  disturbances 
Yet  all  the  civil  dlsobedlents  had  some  higher 
authority  to  appeal  to  for  excuse  of  law 
violation. 

The  May  Day  demonstrators  said  they  were 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion. The  police  said  the  necessity  of  restoring 
order  to  the  nation's  capital  Justified  their 
legal  shortcuts  The  Times  and  The  Poet  in- 
voked the  higher  authority  of  the  people's 
right  to  know  and  the  First  Amendment. 

The  editors  of  The  Times  and  The  Post 
have  put  on  a  morality  play  of  sorts  They 
have  played  Robin  Hood,  with  a  touch  of 
Hlldy  Johnson  thrown  into  the  characteriza- 
tion, to  the  government's  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham. James  Reston  is  probably  right  In  an- 
nouncing that  the  public  is  on  their  side, 
though  one  may  wonder  how  he  can  be  so 
sure  of  that.  The  press  should  remember  that 
among  the  public's  devils,  it  rates  high,  prob- 
ably Just  behind  public  officials  and  hard- 
ened criminals.  It  cannot  count  upon  auto- 
matic sympathy. 

As  for  the  report  The  TlmeB  and  The  Post 
have  given  their  readers,  parts  of  which  are 
now  available  In  other  newspapers,  coast  to 
coast.  It  Is  Impossible  not  to  wonder  what  a 
hosUle  commission  with  access  to  the  classi- 
fied documents  could  have  made  of  President 
Roosevelt's  maneuvers  Just  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  It  would  have 
been  sensational  The  primary  difference  be- 
tween official  conduct  In  that  war  and  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  that  that  war  was  won 
Also  Hitler  was  a  better  symbol  of  evil  than 
the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  So  we  wallowed  In 
triumph  after  that  war  and  we  wallow  In 
masochism  now 


TRUTH-IN-SAVTNGS 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on  May 
12  I  Introduced  S  1848,  the  Truth-in- 
Savlngs  Act.  That  leglslaUon  is  designed 
to  provide  consumer  depositors  with 
enough  basic  information  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  rational  and  mteiligent  deci- 
sion about  the  Investment  of  their  funds 
in  savings  Uistltutions. 

This  Is  a  complicated  subject,  but  It 
is  summarized  every  working  day  of  the 
year  In  dollars  and  cents  terms  for  the 
individual  depositor  Because  consumers 
do  not  understand  the  terms  associated 
with  savings  accounts,  or  because  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  provisions  of  their 
accounts,  far  too  many  people  are  losing 
Interest  and  dividends  which  could  have 
been  earned  had  the  Information  re- 
quired by  S  1848  been  disclosed, 

One  aspect  of  8.  1848  is  the  secUon 
which    establishes   advertising    require- 


ments for  savings  institutions.  For  many 
such  institutions,  advei^sing  reqiure- 
ments  are  presently  established  by  regu- 
lation However,  a  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  Diana  Osbaldiston  and  Dr. 
Richard  L.  D  Morse  of  Kansas  Sute 
University  indicates  that  current  adver- 
tising regxilations  are  inadequate,  and 
that  the  type  of  statutory  regulation  of 
S.  1848  is  necessary  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  present  chaos. 

Of  the  152  newspaper  advertisements 
examined  during  this  study,  more  than 
half  were  inadequate.  Advertisements 
were  considered  complete  if  they  stated : 
The  type  of  account;  the  annual  earnings 
rate,  the  minimum  amount  of  deposit 
required;  the  minimum  length  of  time  for 
a  deposit;  when  Interest  Is  paid;  whether 
or  not  compounding  of  interest  is  offered; 
and.  if  so,  on  what  basis;  and  the  limita- 
tions and  penalties  Imposed  or  bonuses 
allowed  on  each  specified  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Osbaldiston-Morse  study 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
w£«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advexttsemcnts  or  Savings  Accounts 

(By   Diana   Osbaldiston   and   Richard   L.   D. 

Morse,  Ph.  D) 

INTBOOCCnoN 

"Tour  Interest  is  compounded  dally  and 
your  savings  earn  from  the  day  of  deposit  to 
the  day  of  withdrawal  at  the  highest  rates 
of  Interest  permitted  by  law.  It's  hard  to 
find  a  better  deal  than  that  for  your  sav- 
ings anywhere  Isnt  that  all  you  need  to 
know  about  savings?"  (Advertisement  of 
Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  5,  1971.1 

No.  This  Is  not  all  that  a  concerned  investor 
needs  to  know  about  savings  In  order  to  m&x- 
imlze  his  earnings  A  small  investor  may  not 
be  abreast  of  the  current  rates  permitted  by 
law  to  know  whether  the  rates  quoted  are  the 
highest  And,  although  It  may  be  "hard  to 
find  a  better  deal,"  It  Is  not  Impossible.  Before 
committing  money  to  a  savings  Institution, 
careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
penalties,  limitations,  basis  for  computing  in- 
terest, etc. 

oBJxcnvx 

This  study  was  made  to  ascertain  how 
much  pertinent  information  advertisements 
provide  a  prospective  investor. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  issued 
regulations  on  advertising  of  interest  on  de- 
posits, effective  August  1.  1969  and  compar- 
able standards  were  adopted  by  the  FDIC 
and  FHLBB  A  secondary  objective  of  thn 
study  was  to  determine  whether  those  regu- 
lations were  being  followed. 

The  tremendous  variety  of  gifts  and  other 
lures  clouded  the  issue  of  what  bargains  in 
Investment  the  financial  Institutions  were 
offering  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Information  on  savings  and 
the  information  on  lures.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  appraise  these  lures  in  the  evalua- 
Uon  of  Information  supplied  by  advertise- 
ments of  savings. 

PkOCXDtTkS 

Source  0/  data 
Advertisements  were  taken  from  fourteen 
different  newspapers  from  cities  of  all  sizes 
throughout  the  U.S-A.  between  December  37. 
1970  and  January  7,  1971.  This  Is  the  Ume 
of  the  year  when  traditionally  there  is  much 
acUvity  in  savings  advertisements  More  than 
one  issue  of  most  of  the  publications  was 
scanned  And  from  the  39  issues  a  total  of 
1 6a  different  advertisements  were  coUected: 
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Numbdol 
NumtMi  «dv<nise- 
ol  issues         menu 


Chica|0  TnbuM 

Only  Okl»ho«n»n 

Oiilss  Timts-HsrtM 

Dinver  Post.    

Dm  Moinej  Register 

KjnjJsCtty  Times-StSf 

Los  Anftlts  Times 

ManhatUn  (Kans.)  Mercury... 

New  York  Times      

SL  Louis  Post-Dispatcti 

TopeKa  CapiUI 

Wall  Street  Journal  (Midwest  edition). 

Washmiton  Port 

WicliitaEaile 

All  14  I 


28 

3 

9 

12 

5 

28 
1« 
5 
17 
13 
3 
3 
3 
i 


IB 


The  same  Institution  may  have  been  repre- 
sented more  than  once.  If  the  layout  was  dif- 
ferent or  a  different  type  of  account  was 
being  advertised,  then  the  different  advertise- 
ments were  counted  separately  However.  If 
a  layout  of  the  same  size  and  content  ap- 
peared on  several  days,  the  advertisement 
was  counted  only  once 

Treatment  of  data 

Each  advertisement  was  measured  to  deter- 
mine the  total  lu-ea  In  square  Inches.  Each 
advertisement  was  examined  and  the  follow- 
ing Items  were  noted  and  tabulated 

I,  Type  of  account. 

a.  Nominal  annual  rate. 

3.  Minimum  amount  required  for  the  rate 
to  apply. 

4.  Length  of  time  amount  had  to  be  In- 
vested for  rate  to  apply. 

6.  Frequency  with  which  interest  was  paid 
or  credited 

6.  Whether  Interest  was  compounded. 

7.  n  compounded,  whether  the  effective 
annual  yield  was  stated 

8.  If  the  effective  annual  yield  was  stated, 
whether  It  received  greater  prominence  than 
the  annual  rate. 

9.  Limitations  on  deposits,  represented  by 
withdrawal  penalties  or  the  offering  of  grace 
or  bonus  days. 

10.  Safety  of  funds  In  terms  of  Insurance 
coverage. 

II.  Gifts  and  other  Inducements  offered. 

Informativeness  of  adi>eTti3enients 

The  criteria  for  grading  the  advertisements 
were  established  from  the  perspective  of  a 
saver  who  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  in- 
vest for  the  flrst  time  in  his  life,  who  knew 
very  little  about  savings  institutions,  and 
needed  to  be  protected  from  both  misinfor- 
mation and  lack  of  Information  The  infor- 
mation should  be  In  a  straightforward  and 
easily  underst^xxl  maimer. 

The  advertisements  were  graded  on  the 
bCMls  of  Information  given  about  savings  ac- 
ccmnts,  not  about  the  instltuoions'  gift  offers 
or  Its  varlcrus  extraneous  virtues  or  poUctes. 
Five  grades  were  used 

Complete.  Advertisements  were  so  classed 
If  the  Information  was  complet*'  was  identi- 
fied clearly  with  the  type  oj  af.c<>uiil  ajitl  was 
not  obscured  by  gift  offers  An  advertise  mem 
was  considered  complete  ir  it  stated  the  type 
of  account,  the  i  namlnaj  i  annual  rate,  min- 
imum amoiunt;  term,  w^hen  Interest  would 
be  paid:  whether  or  not  compounding  of  In- 
terest was  offered,  and  If  so  ati  what  basis. 
and,  very  Importantly,  the  limitations  and 
penaitiea  Imposed  or  bonuses  allcjwed  on  each 
specified  account  Effective  axinuai  N-leld 
l>elng  otnitted  did  not  down  grade  advertise- 
ments. 

Nearly  complete  These  advertisements 
sui^iled  most  of  the  necessar>-  Information 
In  a  straightforward  manner  Omission  of 
limitations  downgraded  advertisements,  as 
did  failure  to  mention  minimum  amorunt  and 
minimum  time  requirements  cm  accounts  of- 
fering higher  rates  of  Interest 

Styme.  These  advertisements  supplied  some 


InfcM-matlon  and  careful  reading  was  required 
to  glean  the  Information 

Little.  The  advertisements  contained  very 
little  Information. 

itlmosf  none  Such  ads  contained  almost 
none  of  the  Information  needed. 

Size  classes  of  adiiertisements 

The  advertisements  were  graded  Into  four 
class  sizes,  a£  follows: 

Small,  0-60  sq    Ins. 

Medium.  51-100  sq    Ins. 

Large.  101-160  sq.  Ins. 

Super,  151-^  sq  Ins  (half  pages  up  to 
double  pages  at  600  sq  In.) . 

In  approximate  terms  these  mean:  less 
than  a  quarter  page  advertisement,  quarter 
page,  half  page  and  for  the  extra  large"  ad- 
vertisements half  page  up  to  600  square 
Inches  for  double  page  advertisements. 

Terms  and  definitions 

"Institution"  was  the  term  used  to  cover 
federally  chartered  and  other  banits  and 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
state  regulated  flnaince  companies  and  any 
other  firm  offering  a  return  on  the  deposit  of 
money. 

"Type  of  account"  comprised  both  unre- 
stricted and  restricted  withdrawal  passbook 
accounts,  saving  certificates  o!  deposit  and 
all  other  various  names  chosen  by  the  Insti- 
tutions to  designate  fixed  time  depfosits 

"Annual  rate'  was  the  annual  rate  of  sim- 
ple Interest  Regulation  Q.  Section  217  6,  as 
published  June  21,  1969,  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter states  that  "In  no  case  shall  a  rate  be 
advlsertlsed  that  is  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
maximum  rate  for  that   particular  deposit  " 

"Interest"  and  "dividerid  were  used  Inter- 
changeably. Although  11  Is  usual  to  define 
Interest  as  a  fixed  predetermined  return  on 
Investment  and  dividend  as  the  return  that 
is  not  usually  fixed  and  may  be  variable.  In 
this  context  the  rate  was  always  known. 
Therefore  the  return  on  investment  was 
called  Interest 

"Minimum  amounts"  were  those  reqtilred 
to  qualify  for  a  type  of  account 

"Minimum  time"  was  the  period  of  time 
required  for  the  deposit  to  remain  Invested 
to  earn  Interest. 

"Compcmndtng"  meant  that  interest  was 
paid  on  previously  earned  Interest  Interest 
compounded  dally,  for  example,  meant  that 
each  successive  day  the  Interest  was  com- 
puted on  the  previous  day's  balance  Includ- 
ing accrued  Interest  Interest  was  also  com- 
pounded continuously  and  quarterly  Com- 
pounding would  prcxluce  an  effective  annual 
yield  which  would  be  higher  than  the  annual 
rate  of  simple  interest 

"Limitations"  were  defined  as  any  restric- 
tion on  the  Investment  They  Included  pen- 
alties for  premature  withdrawal,  require- 
ments concerning  the  minimum  balance  re- 
maining In  an  account  at  the  end  of  each 
period  (generally  so  that  a  computer  could 
pick  up  the  account  to  calculate  Interest), 
limiting  withdrawals  to  the  first  ten  days  of 
a  quarter,  also  the  offering  of  grace  or  bonus 
days  such  as  deposits  made  by  the  tenth  of 
the  month  earn  Interest  from  the  first,"  and 
whether  rates  of  interest  on  long-term  depos- 
its  were  guaranteed 

"Safety"  refers  to  accounts  being  Insured 
by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  or  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (  FSLIC  i  If  an  Institution 
did  not  specify  being  a  member  or  showing 
the  seal,  but  stated  that  funds  were  insured 
by  a  federal  agency,  when  the  institution's 
name  Included  the  words  "Saving  and  Loan 
Association,  "  It  was  considered  PBLIC 

"Other"  comprised  the  remaining  institu- 
tions. Although  five  of  these  included  "Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association"  and  one 
Included  "National  Bank"  in  their  names  it 
was  assumed  the  h>'pothetioal  investor  would 
not  be  aware  of  '.-hese  regulations. 

"Gifts"  were  merchandise  offered  by  the 
institution  to  entice  or  reward  a  depositor 
They  Included,  coins,  stamps,  free  items  and 


those  that  could  be  purchased  at  &  reduced 
price, 

"Prominence  of  rate"  was  taken  by  oliser- 
vatlon.  Layout  and  print  type  size  were 
among  the  factors  that  entered  into  the 
judgment. 

RESVLTS    AND    DISCUSSION 

It  may  be  assumed  that  consumers  need 
certain  htuslc  information  if  they  are  to  be 
prudent  investors.  Also  It  may  t)e  assumed 
that  savings  instuutlons  supply  such  basic 
information  In  their  advertisements  It  wtis 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  how 
much  information  adverusemen-ts  aotoedly 
contain 

More  than  one-half  of  the  advertisements 
were  inadequate  About  one-fifth  gave  com- 
plete information,  and  anothra-  28':c  v.ere 
Judged  to  be  nearly  complete,  as  ahown  in 
Table  1, 

Size  of  the  ad  was  not  a  factor  affecting 
the  adequacy  of  t-he  information  disclosed 
Small  and  medium  sized  ads  were  as  informa- 
tive as  half-page  or  full -page  advertisements 
(See  Tatile  1.)  The  Umiung  factor,  thus,  was 
not  space  to  disclose  full  informaticxn 

Type  of  institution  did  not  affect  the 
amount  or  quality  of  information,  as 
shown  In  Table  2  There  seemed  to  be  no 
apparent  dlfTerence  In  policy  regarding  In- 
formativeness of  advertisements  between  the 
48  FDIC  identified  Institutions  and  the  81 
FSLIC  institutions  Although  there  was  an 
apparent  difference  ;n  the  size  of  advertise- 
ment as  between  types  of  institutions,  a 
large  percen'i,age  of  advertisement  of  FDIC 
Institutions  were  large  or  super,  as  shown 
in  Table  3,  Thus  it  can  only  be  concluded 
that  the  quality  of  Information  vaned  with 
the  advertising  and  management  policy  of 
each  financial  Institution  and  not  the  size 
of  the  advertisement- 
Rate  of  interest  is  of  major  significance  to 
savers  Less  than  half,  only  70  of  the  152 
advertisements,  gave  the  rate  prominently 
In  the  ad.  Prominence  of  rate  varied  by  type 
of  institution,  as  shown  In  Table  4  Of  those 
identified  with  FDIC  42",  prominently  dis- 
played the  rat*,  as  did  46";  of  those  identi- 
fied with  FSLIC  and  5T"r  of  "others  Rates 
were  more  prominent  in  the  more  informa- 
tive advertisements  (Table  1  )  and  In  the 
smaller  advertisements  (Table  3.).  "Vht 
highest  rate  ol  interest  permitted  by  law"  or 
similar  language  was  included  In  32  adver- 
tisements, most  i26)  of  which  were  FSUC 
institutions. 

Safety  of  principal  is  another  major  sig- 
nificant consideration  for  the  saver  Most 
of  the  institutions  Included  this  in  their 
advertisements  as  shown  in  Table  4  32% 
were  FDIC  memt>ers  and  63  "<  were  FSLIC 
members  Five  of  the  other  institutions 
had  Federal"  in  their  namee  so  probably 
belonged  to  the  FSLIC  By  the  same  reason- 
ing a  bank  which  had  "National"  m  its  name 
probably  would  have  belonged  to  the  FDIC 
However,  the  hypothetical  investor  wotUd 
not  be  aware  of  these  regulations  requiring 
financial  institutions  chartered  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  be  Insured.  The  insurance 
type.  If  any.  for  the  remaining  17  financial 
Institutions  Is  unknown 

Gifts  are  a  common  Inducement,  used  by 
financial  institutions  to  differentiate  them- 
selves from  others  paying  the  same  maximum 
rate  allowable  by  law  Gifts  were  not  con- 
sidered as  Information,  but  68  institutions 
offered  them  As  shown  in  Table  5.  47  of  the 
81  FSLIC  InsUtuUons  (68'^^  /  advertised  gifts, 
whereas  only  12  of  the  48  FDIC  institutions 
i25"r  I   did  so. 

A  secondary  objective  was  to  note  the  rela- 
tive prominence  of  the  effective  annual  yield 
and  the  annual  rate  when  both  appeared  In 
the  advertisement.  In  compliance  with  liegu- 
latlon  Q 

Where  there  is  compounding  dally  or 
continuously.  Regulation  Q  permits  the  dis- 
play  of   the  effective   annual   yield   for  one 
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year,  presuming  tbe  laterect  rrmimlnf  Ln- 
v«st«d  ror  the  period  SecOon  217  8  (b)  and 
(e)  dMLl  with  percentage  yields  achieved  by 
oocnpoundlnc  as  foUovs 

(b|  "Wh«r«  a  percentage  yield  achieved 
by  compounding  interest  during  1  year  is 
advertised,  the  annual  rate  of  simple  inter- 
est shall  be  stated  with  equal  prominence. 
uj^ther  with  a  referotu^  to  th«  bads  of 
'"wnpoundlng." 

(c)  "No  advertlsoinent  shall  include  any 
Indication  of  a  total  percentage  yield  ootn- 
potmded  or  stmp>le  based  on  a  period  In  ex- 
cesB  of  a  year,  or  an  average  annual  percent- 
Bg*  yield  achieved  by  oompounding  during  a 
period  In  excess  of  a  year  " 

The  institutions'  compliance  with  these 
sections  was  checked.  Of  the  66  advertise- 
ments stating  the  annual  rate  to  be  com- 
pounded dally  or  conttnuoualy.  26  mentioned 
the  effective  annual  yield  Three  advertisers, 
ail  PSLIC  memberB.  contraveiMd  the  regula- 
tion by  displaying  the  effective  annual  yield 
with  mor«  proinlneiDce  than  the  annual  rate. 
The  r««t  w«re  within  the  regiilatlons.  as 
abown  Ln  Table  5.  As  far  as  subsection  (c) 
was  concerned.  In  one  case  only  was  the 
effect  of  oompounding  for  more  than  one 
year  stated,  and  this  wm  not  a  federally 
chartered  establishment. 

CONCI.  ITS  IONS 

The  amount  of  advertising,  as  measured  in 
square  inches  of  space,  represents  a  large  ex- 


penditure. However,  the  value  of  such  ad- 
vertising as  a  means  of  inionnlng  the  pro- 
spective investor  is  questionable. 

Although  It  may  be  held  that  the  purpose 
of  advertising  is  to  attract  customers  and  not 
to  inform  custcmers.  this  competitive  proc- 
ess takes  place  in  an  arena  of  free  enterprise 
which  demands  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  participants  in  the  system  for  the  syatam 
to  deliver  fully. 

It  Is  recotnmended  that  all  Institutions 
which  advertise  Insured  savings  should  dis- 
close the  naxne  of  the  Insurance  carrier  In 
the  advertisement. 

Failure  of  advertiaecnenta  to  be  fully  tn- 
rormatlve  was  evidently  the  policy  of  the 
spooaortng  institution  and  not  for  lack  of 
advertlalng  space  An  accepted  standard  for 
full  dlsoloeure  of  terms  la  needed  And  it 
siiould  contain  ail  the  Information  needed 
by  a  prudent  consumer  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  cocnpare  more  readily  the  various 
savings  opportunities  available  to  him. 

This  study  did  not  investigate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used  or  how  the  various 
Institutions  Interpreted  them.  A  previous 
study  by  Plnson  revealed  the  various  meth- 
ods by  which  institutions  compute  interest. 
for  example.  An  investor  would  be  wise  to 
make  detailed  inquiries  (rotn  any  institution. 
addresHlng  his  questions  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  planned  to  use  the  account  so  as 
to  detect  that  type  of  account  and  Instltu- 
Uon  which  is  moat  suitable  to  him. 
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HIRSHHORN-SMTTHSONIAN  CON- 
TRACT VOID 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Members  of 

the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  a  news- 
paper Item  publLslied  m  the  Washington 
Star  on  Taesday,  June  24.  1971.  The  Item 
appeared  on  the  front  page  and  is  headed 
"Hlrshhom  Museum  Funds  are  Froeen  ' 
The  first  paragraph  is  adequate  to  make  a 
point.  It  reads 

The  House  Appropriations  CkMimittee  today 
voted  to  place  a  l>an  on  spending  of  any  new 
fund*  for  the  Hlrshhom  Museum  until  the 
NaUooal  Capital  Planning  CommlMlon  ap- 
proves plans  for  the  museum's  sculpture 
garden. 

This  simple  statement  illustrates  the 
basis  for  one  of  many  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  construction  of  the 
museum  and  sculpture  garden — at  least 
under  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract negotiated  by  the  Board  of  Regents 


at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
Joeeph  H  Hlrshhom  and  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  Fy)imdation. 

The  question  raised  by  the  ban  is 
whether  or  not  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  is  now  free  or  was 
ever  free  to  exercise  an  unfettered  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  plans  and  designs 
for  construction  of  the  Joeeph  H.  Hlrsh- 
hom Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
The  answer  is  that  the  CommLs&ion  is 
not  free  to  make  an  independent  judg- 
ment so  long  as  it  is  sitting  under  a 
E>amocles  Sword  in  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  that  title  to  the 
works  of  art  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  only  if  the  Com- 
mission approves  plans  submitted  to  it 
by  Mr.  Hlrshhom  and  E>r  Ripley 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  both  'Jie 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  are  con- 
fronted With  a  contract  containing  the 
following  provislona: 

Paragraph  third.  Upon  receipt  of  a^jproprl- 
ate  authorization  from  the  Congress  .  .  .  the 
Institution  sbaU  .  .  construct  the  Joeeph 
H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oarditn 

.  .  in  accordance  with  plans  .  .  .  which  .  .  . 
shall  have  been  speci/lcally  approved  by  both 
the  donor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 
(Emphasis  supplied). 

Paragraph  runth.  In  the  event  .  .  .  the  said 
museum  and  sculpture  gfirden  shall  not  have 
been  constructed  ...  as  provided  In  para- 
graph third  .  .  .  this  agreement  shall  be  null 
and  void  and  the  proposed  gifts  by  the  donor 
and  the  Hlrshhom  PVnindatlon  shall  not  be 
consummated.    iBmpbasls  supplied). 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission and  the  NaUonal  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  have  been  vested  by 
Congress  with  the  power  and  duty  to  ex- 
ercise unfettered  judgments  in  granting 
or  withholding  the  approval  of  plans  and 
designs  for  the  construction  of  meinonals 
and  other  buildings  on  the  Washington 
MaU.  Yet,  It  will  be  seen  that  by  reason 
of  the  above  terms  if  either  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  or  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  should  reject 
plans  •'specificaily  approved"  by  Mr. 
Hlrshhom.  the  onus  for  voidiiig  the 
agreement  falls  on  either  or  both  of  these 
agencies.  The  command  is  Implicit: 

Abdicate  resj>onslblUty  to  exercise  your  free 
and  independent  Judgments  on  the  merits  of 
plans  and  design  of  Uie  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Oarden  or  else  the  deal  U  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  the  power  to  dis- 
regard a  congressional  mandate  and  au- 
thorize Dr.  Ripley  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  anyone  to  accept  gifts  conditioned 
in  a  maimer  to  make  the  tran.sfer  of  title 
to  such  gifts  contmgent  on  divesting  the 
above  commissions  of  their  legislative 
responsibilities.  At  least.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  statutory  authority  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Regents  to  enter 
such  an  agreement.  Without  inherent  or 
statutory  authority  in  the  In.stitutlon  It 
would  seem  clear  that  the  agreement.  In 
this  particular.  Is  ultra  vires  and,  there- 
fore, null  and  void  Yet.  let  us  .suppose 
that  the  Board  of  Regenus  should  sav  to 
Mr  Hirshhorn,  "Congress  has  vested  the 
power  in  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  and 
the  National  Capital  Plannmg  Commis- 
sion to  approve  pians  and  design  for  con- 
struction on  the  Mall — we  cannot  usurp 
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these  powers — the  provision  of  the  con- 
tract that  grants  you  the  power  of  final 
approval  of  plans  for  the  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  was  improvident — we 
wish  to  strike  this  provision  from  the 
agreement." 

Mr.  Hirshhom's  response  could  be,  "I 
specifically  reserved  the  right  to  final 
approval  along  with  Dr  Ripley — you 
agreed  to  that  provision  If  Dr  Ripley,  or 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  renege — 
then  please  read  paragraph  nine  of  the 
agreement  It  provides  that  our  agree- 
ment 'shall  be  null  and  void'  unless  the 
project  us  con.structed  m  accord-ince  with 
plans  'specifically  approved'  by  me." 

Mr.  President,  were  the  agreement 
thus  flawed  in  but  one  of  its  provisions, 
some  Members  of  Congress  might  be  In- 
clined to  urge  that  we  disregard  thi.s  ob- 
jection and  objettions  voiced  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  -Archi- 
tects; the  National  Sculpture  Society; 
Hon.  Gilmore  D  Clarke,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission:  Dr 
Norman  D  Newton,  former  professor  of 
landscape  architecture,  Harvard  Uruver- 
sity;  and  many  other  authorities  m  sepa- 
rate areas  of  concern  who  sincerely  ques- 
tion both  the  original  and  re\^.sed  plans. 
designs,  and  location  of  the  museum  and 
sculpture  garden  on  the  mall. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ccmcemed 
not  with  a  single  objection  to  the  agree- 
ment but  many — so  many  that  we  can  do 
no  more  than  cite  a  few  for  purpose  of 
illustration  For  example  some  Members 
of  Congress  will  doubt  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  the  power  to  enter 
contracts,  the  terms  of  which  make 
transfer  of  title  of  gifts  to  the  Institu- 
tion contingent  on  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  statute  to  impose  administra- 
tive and  policy  responsibilities  c^  pres- 
ent and  future  Chief  Justices  of  the 
United  States 

Already  Chief  Justices  serve  as  ex 
ofQcio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Galler>  of  Art  Does  the  Board 
of  Regents  have  the  power  to  enter  agree- 
ments which  make  transfer  of  title  of 
gifts  contingent  on  congressional  delega- 
tion of  yet  another  nonjudicial  responsi- 
bility to  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States? 

Along  the  same  line.  I  would  think  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  may  very 
well  question  the  power  m  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  enter  agreements  to  accept 
works  of  art  under  conditions  which 
would  make  the  agreement  null  and  void 
if  Congress  should  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional prerogative  to  amend  a  statute  in 
certain  particulars  Yet.  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  entered  an  agreement  sub- 
ject to  the  above  conditions  and  these 
few  examples  merely  scratch  the  surface 

Hundreds  of  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. Questions  such  as  those  raised  by 
some  Journalists  who  approve  the  proj- 
ect. We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Ripley  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  several  ques- 
tions which  appeared  in  an  article  by 
Leroy  P  Aarons.  who  favors  the  project 
The  follovfc-lng  exerpts  from  the  article 
indicate  the  source  of  some  few  of  the 
many  remaining  questions: 


Negotiations  for  the  huge  collection  have 
been  going  on  here  In  the  deepest  secrecy  be- 
tween Hlrshhom,  who  lives  In  New  York 
City,  ofBcials  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
White  House  .      .    i  Emphasis  supplied) 

.  .  .  the  industrialist  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive about  publicity  surrounding  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  works. 

The  Administration  i  May  16,  1966)  Is  still 
so  sensitive  about  the  matter  that  officials 
scheduled  to  discuss  plans  for  the  new  Mu- 
seum on  Capitol  Hill  this  week  have  been  In- 
-structed  not  to  leave  any  copies  of  the  agree- 
ment lying  around. 

His  collection  is  scattered  around  the 
world.  Jamming  ills  offices  m  .Manhattan  and 
Toronto,  and  displayed  throughout  his  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  his  Riviera  villa  and  his 
country  home  m  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
The  bulk  of  the  trove,  however,  is  kept  in 
closets,  storerooms  and  warehouses 

But  the  most  interesting  question  is 
n.i.sed  by  the  implications  implicit  in  the 
instructions  to  Smithsonian  oCBcials  not 
to  leave  copies  of  the  agreement  lying 
aroimd  after  discussions  with  Members 
of  Congress  It  is  only  after  the  agree- 
ment has  been  analj-zed  that  one  can 
fully  understand  the  concern  It  is.  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  mstrument — havmg 
read  it  for  the  first  time,  some  5  years 
later.  I  was  prompted  to  introduce  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  45  t-o  have  it  de- 
clared null  and  void.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  many  Members  of  the  89th 
Congress  had  copies  available  and  had 
read  the  agreement  carefully,  they  would 
not  have  permitted  Congress  to  become  a 
party  to  implement  the  agreement  by 
statute. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
agam  that  the  above-mentioned  legal 
questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
agreement  are  but  tips  of  an  iceberg. 
These  few  remarks  do  not  begin  to  reveal 
the  massive  and  very  serious  questions 
underl.ving  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  project. 
Questions  such  as  those  raised  by  a  re- 
port by  the  House  Committee  on  Library 
and  Memorials:  by  prominent  individ- 
uals and  professional  organizations;  and 
by  responsible  members  of  the  news  me- 
dia and  others. 

I  consider  the  agreement  utterly  void, 
and  I  reserve  judgment  on  other  ques- 
tions I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
questions  raised  are  of  suflBcient  impor- 
tance to  justify  investigation  by  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress 

With  this  said,  let  me  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate  most  seri- 
ous accusations  made  by  Dr  DiUon  S. 
Ripley  on  April  5.  1970  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  .Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion of  objections  to  the  museum  and 
sculpture  garden  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  voiced  such  objections.  Dr.  Rapley 
tore  into  critics  in  a  carefully  prepared 
written  statement.  I  quote  from  the 
printed  record: 

Attempts  to  blacken  the  name  of  anyone 
or  everyone  associated  with  the  Hirshhorn 
project  have  t)een  accompcuiled  by  two  other 
equally  distasteful  tactics  One  which  de- 
.^erves  mention  only  In  passing,  has  been  a 
campaign  of  truly  scurrilous  innuendo  of 
a  perfectly  familiar  antisemltlc  sort  The 
other  has  been  a  constituent  distortion  of 
fact  about  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Oarden 

Mr.  President,   I   want   to  emphasize 


that  Dr.  Ripley  made  these  charges  be- 
fore a  comimttee  of  Congress  while  testi- 
fymg  in  support  of  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden 

They  were  made  with  knowledge  that 
a  bill  had  t)een  mtroduced  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  would  drasti- 
cally change  the  plans  for  location  of 
the  proposed  sculpture  garden 

These  were  made  preceding  the  ap- 
proval of  revised  plans  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission — plans  for 
which  he  Etnd  Mr  Hirshhorn  were  per- 
sonally responsible. 

They  were  made  with  knowledge  that 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
tliat  challenged  the  validity  of  the  agree- 
ment which  Dr.  Ripley  had  himself  nego- 
tiated with  Mr  Hirshhorn 

They  were  made  with  knowledge  that 
the  Senate  biU  had  been  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  these 
charges  impugn  the  motive  of  Members 
of  Congress,  members  of  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  members  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  others 
who  have  voiced  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect One  can  reasonably  infer  that  the 
charges  were  made  with  intent  to  intimi- 
date those  who  were  yet  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  various  aspects  of  the  project. 

Mr  President.  I  will  not  believe  that 
Dr.  Ripley  can  intimidate  members  of 
the  House  Subcommittees  on  Library  and 
Memorials,  which  investigated  the  Hirsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  and 
members  who  sponsored  the  House  bill  to 
drastically  revise  Dr.  Ripley's  and  Mr, 
Hirshhom's  plans. 

I  will  not  beheve  that  Dr  Ripley  can 
mtimidate  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  W'orks  who  are  yet  to  consider 
various  aspects  of  this  project 

I  do  not  believe  that  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations or  Members  of  Congress  or 
members  of  the  press  and  spokesmen  of 
recogmzed  cultural  authorities  are  going 
to  be  intimidated  by  mtonperate  but  cal- 
culated charges  that  impugn  their  mo- 
tives. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  m  the  not 
too  distant  future  Dr  Ripley  will  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  substantiate  his 
charges  and  that  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  evidence  who. 
in  fact,  has  been  guilty  of  "consistent 
distortion  of  fact  about  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  ' 

In  the  process,  perhaps  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  learn  the  reasons  behind  re- 
ported secret  negotiations  by  the  Smith- 
soman  Institution  *-ith  Mr  Hirshhorn 
which  lead  to  an  agreement  so  secret 
that  oCQcials  of  the  Institution  were  cau- 
tioned not  to  leave  copies  around  ofHces 
and  committee  rooms  of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WALTER  W. 
ROSTOW 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  on  June  18 
of  this  year  Dr.  Walter  W.  Rostow  de- 
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Uvered  a  speech  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege at  Newport,  R  I.  The  address  was 
entiUed  'Wiil  We  Snatch  Defeat  Prom 
the  Jaws  of  Victory?" 

In  his  remarks.  Dr  Rostow  pomted  out 
with  clarity  what  the  stakes  are  m  rela- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  a  real  and  lastmg 
peace  m  today  s  world.  At  a  tame  when 
feelings  of  neoisolationism  are  sweeping 
the  country  m  light  of  Vietnam.  Dr 
Rostow  s  observations  are  worth  study 
and  consideration   by   all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Rostows  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 
Wxix  Wb  Snatch  Dwtat  Prom  the  Jaws  or 

ViCTOBT? 

(By  W.  W  Roetow) 
My  title  today  is  both  uaiaahJonable  and 
paradoxical.  I  derived  it  Irom  an  article  In 
the  London  Sconomtst  ■  referring  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Southeaat  Aala  I  shall  be  Ois- 
cuaslng  a  wider  range  of  issues,  including 
Southeaat  Asia 

Ttie  title  Is  urrfaah!onable  because  It  is  not 
generally  regarded  aa  good  taste  these  days 
to  talk  about  victory;  it  is  paradoxiod  be- 
cauae  my  notion  of  victory  is  not  triumph 
In  the  usual  miutary  sense:  it  is  the  build- 
ing of  stable  peace,  on  the  prlnclpioj  of  the 
United  >fatlons  Charter,  from  the  intractable 
raw  materials  left  In  the  wake  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

I  put  the  matter  this  w»y  in  a  talk  at 
Port  Bragg  In  June  1961 :  - 

The  victory  we  seek  will  see  no  ticker  tape 
paxades  down  Broadway — no  climactic  battles 
nor  great  American  celebraUons  of  victory 
It  la  a  victory  which  will  take  many  years 
and  decades  of  hard  work  and  dedication— 
by  many  peoples — to  bring  about.  This  will 
not  be  a  victory  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  not  be  a  victory  ol 
capltaliam  over  socialism.  It  will  be  a  victory 
of  men  and  nations  which  aim  to  stand  up 
straight  over  the  forces  that  wish  to  entrap 
and  to  exploit  their  revolutionary  aspirations 
of  modernization. 

"The  American  interest  will  be  served  if 
our  children  live  In  an  environment  of 
strong,  assertive.  Independent  nations,  ca- 
pable, because  they  are  strong,  of  aasuinlng 
coUoctlve  reaponalbUlty  for  the  peace 

I  begin  with  the  question  of  peace  because 
I  beUeve  the  word  has  been  debased  In  the 
current  debate  on  foreign  policy  In  the 
name  of  peace  the  questions  posed  in  that 
•l*****  *"  How  fast  and  how  much  should 
the  United  States  pull  back  from  reeponii- 
bUlty  in  the  world?  How  many  troops  can 
we  puU  out  of  Asia  or  Europe?  How  far  can 
we  cut  the  military  budget,  or  the  foreign 
aid  budgef 

r  believe  we  are  debating  the  wrong  quee- 
tlona  The  right  question  Is:  What  must 
America  do  to  play  Its  part  in  moving  from 
where  we  are  to  reasonably  stable  peace? 
I  beUeve  this  is  the  right  question,  because 
the  underlying  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
offer  more  chance  than  at  any  time  since 
1945 — and.  perhaps,  since  1914— for  the  at- 
tainment of  reasonably  stable  peace.  But  the 
movement  is  not  certain  There  are  also  pow- 
erful forces  at  work  malting  for  disruption 
and  violence  of  which  the  most  dangerous 
*r»  thc*e  puahin«  the  United  Statea  towartV 
*»ce68ivo  withdrawal  from  rasponslbUlty. 

My  theme  is.  then,  that  the  world  com- 
munity Is  in  delicate  balance  between  hope- 
ful and  dangerous  outcomes  and  that  our 
behavior  as  a  society  could  prove  to  be  the 
crttlcai  factor 

I  shall  develop  this  argument  In  three 
part«    &nt.  a  deflniUon  of  the  forces  making 
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tot  the  poMlbiUty  of  stable  peace;  second,  a 
brief  portrait  of  the  precarious  balance  In 
the  arms  race,  the  Middle  Ba«.  and  South- 
east Asia;  third,  some  observations  ahout  our 
poliucai  and  economic  life  relevant  to  the 
outcome. 

n 


Vootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


What.  then,  are  the  bases  for  hope? 
First,  there  is  the  dllTuslon  of  power  away 
from  Moacow  and  Washington. 

This  Is  no  new  phenomenon.  It  began,  in 
a  sense,  for  both  capitals  in  1948 

For  the  United  States  it  began  when  the 
American  Congress  voted  the  funds  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  threw  lt«  weight  behind 
the  movement  towards  Western  European 
unity.  We  set  about  reviving  a  region  which 
we  hoped  to  see  emerge  as  a  partner,  not  a 
satelUte. 

For  Moscow,  the  diffusion  of  power  began 
when  Tito  defied  Stailn  and  proved  that 
Yugoslavia  could  survive  on  that  basts. 

This  diffusion  has  continued  over  the  past 
generation,  gathering  momentum.  In  particu- 
lar, after  the  Cuba  missile  crisis. 

That  crisis  persuaded  men  in  many  part« 
of  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
as  dangerous  as  it  had  been  over  the  previous 
fifteen  years  and.  therefore,  they  could  act 
with  greater  Independence  of  Waatilngton. 
as  well  as  of  Mbscow.  The  missile  crlais  also 
brought  Moscow  s  split  with  Peking  Into  the 
open  and  intensified  It 

So  far  as  American  policy  Is  concerned.  I 
believe  we  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
In  the  first  postwar  generation  we  threw 
our  political  influence,  ae  well  as  our  eco- 
nomic resources,  behind  the  desire  of  nations 
to  fashion  their  own  destinies.  And  we  have 
moved  In  recent  years — under  President 
Johnson's  leadership  and  now  Preeldent 
Nixon's — to  the  active  support  of  regionalism 
in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
continuing  our  support  for  regionalism  in 
Western  Europe.  We  did  not  oppose  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  We  tried  to  help  organize 
It  in  constructive  ways. 

For    Moscow    the   diffusion   of   power    has 
meant  that  the  Communist  vision  of  a  world 
led  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  receded.  Along 
Its  Chinese  frontier  and  in  Eastern  Europe 
grandiose  iiopes  have  changed   to  anxieties. 
In   developing   continents,    nations   increas- 
ingly   march     to    their    own    beat.     Soviet 
policy     has     moved     in     the     direction     of 
a   conventional   concern   for   Russian   secu- 
rity. The  transition  is  not  complete;    but  I 
believe  there  are  more  men  in  Moscow  than 
there    were    ten    years   ago    who    understand 
that  the  world  emerging  in  the  latter  half  of 
the    twentieth    century   Is   not    going   to   be 
dominated  by  any  single  power  or  any  single 
Ideology,    and  ttiat  their  duty  to  their  own 
peoples  Is  to  help  organize  the  world  pe«M:e- 
fully   rather   than    to   try   to  control   it   di- 
rectly from  Moscow.  That  is  what  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  is  about;  that  Is  the  in- 
articulate premise  of  the  SALT  talks,  and  the 
occasional    Soviet   efforts   to   Join   others   In 
damping,    rather    than    exacerbating,    crises. 
But  other   events   raise   warning   flags;    the 
Middle  East  since  1967  and  the  Soviet  fail- 
ure  to  tkonor   its  commitment   to   the  Laos 
Accords  of  1962  should  remind  us  that  this 
doctrine  has  not  been  accepted  fully.  But  we 
are  cloeer  to  it  than  we  were  even  ten  years 
ago;    and   the   forces   making  for  the  diffu- 
sion   of    power    will    certainly    persist,    not 
diminish. 

Related  to  the  diffusion  of  power  is  a  sec- 
ond major  force  which  could  lead  us  in  the 
direction  of  stable  peace;  tliat  is.  the  decline 
of  the  aggressive  revolutionary  romantics. 

The  politics  of  developing  nations  has  been 
marked  m  the  generation  since  1946  by  a 
group  of  autocratic  or  totalitarian  leaders 
who  have  choaen  to  build  their  domeatic  poll- 
tics  on  ■  antl-lmpertailsm"  and  to  channel  a 
high  proportion  of  the  limited  energies,  tal- 
ents, and  resources  available  to  them  into 
external  expansion  m  Asia  the  roster  In- 
cluded Mao    Ho,  Kim.  Sukarno;  In  the  Mid- 


dle East,  Nasser  and  the  other  radical  Arab 
leaders,  in  Africa,  Nkrumah  and  Ben  Bella; 
In  Latin  America,  Castro.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other these  men  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
world's  major  crises  since  South  Kor«a  was 
Invaded,   more  than   twenty  years  ago. 

Some  of  these  leaders  are  gone  and  the  fate 
of  others — and  their  policies — Is  still  to  be 
determined.  In  general,  however,  they  en- 
countered ttiree  forces  which  have  tended  to 
frustrate  them. 

First,  they  encountered  that  nemesis  of  all 
expansionists:   other  people's  nationalism. 

Second,  they  encountered  the  resistance  of 
those  who  have  not  wished  to  see  the  regional 
balances  of  power  upset  The  United  States 
has  carried  in  our  time  the  major  burden 
of  supporting  those  under  pressure  of  re- 
gional aggression,  but  the  British  and  Aus- 
tralians stood  with  Malaysia;  fifteen  na- 
tions, with  South  Korea;  six.  with  South 
Vietnam:  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  stood 
with  Jordan  and  Lebanon  In  1968;  since  1967 
the  United  States  has  helped  keep  the  bal- 
ance of  regional  forces  from  overwhelming 
I&rael. 

Third,  their  relative  neglect  of  domestic 
welfare  gradually  reduced  political  support 
at  home  for  policies  of  expansion.  It  is  easy 
Initially  to  excite  the  people  with  visions  of 
quick  redress  for  real  or  believed  old  griev- 
ances or  humlUaUons.  or  with  visions  of  new 
grandeur:  but.  in  time,  the  desire  to  eat 
better,  to  see  the  children  grow  up  with 
better  health  and  more  education  asserts 
Itself. 

It  was  In  such  setUngs  of  frustration  and 
disabuse  that  Nkrumah.  Ben  Bella,  and  Su- 
karno gave  way  to  successors  more  focused 
on  tasks  of  welfare  and  growth;  Kim  and 
Sadat  now  elevate  the  priority  of  domestic 
development:  Castro  lays  before  his  people 
the  depth  of  the  economic  disarray  in  Cuoa. 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  after  their  faU- 
ure  at  Tet  In  1968,  began  to  surface  their 
Iruier  debate  on  the  priority  of  victory  In 
the  south  versus  "building  socialism"  in 
North  Vietnam.  (I  regret  that  latest  evidence 
suggests  that  victory  In  Indochina  has  been 
reinstalled  as  the  overriding  prtorlty  in 
Hanoi) 

It  la  no  easy  thing  for  a  group  of  political 
leaders  to  abandon  a  vUlon  to  which  their 
mature  Uvea  have  been  committed  and 
which,  up  to  a  point,  granted  them  success. 
In  the  case  of  Hanoi.  Pyongyang.  Cairo, 
and  Havana,  the  availability  of  large  ex- 
ternal resources  permlte  postponements  of 
the  decision  to  shift  from  expansion  abroad 
to  growth  and  welfare   at  home 

And  before  these  dreams  are  abandoned, 
we  may  see  final  desperate  acts  to  fulfill 
them. 

But,  in  the  end — soon  or  late — they  will 
confront  the  destiny  of  the  first  great  ro- 
mantic expansionist — Napoleon  And  they— 
or  their  successors — will  echo  Napoleon's 
memorandum  to  his  finance  minister  in  De- 
cember 1812.  when  he  abandoned  the  Con- 
tinental System  and  the  attempt  to  throtUe 
Britain  "Undoubtedly  it  U  necessary  to 
harm  our  foes,  but  above  all  we  must  live." 
The  third  hopeful  force  at  work  is  the 
trend  of  events  and  policy  In  Peking 

We  have  observed  a  truly  extraordinary 
passage  of  history  since  Mao — a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  Sputnik  was  launched  m  the 
autumn  of  1967— proclaimed  In  Moscow 
that  the  East  Wind  was  prevailing  over  the 
West  and  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  lead  the  Communist 
world  In  a  great  offensive: 

From  the  spring  of  1968.  at  least.  Moscow 
and  Peking  moved  towards  mortal  disagree- 
ment  over   the    nuclear   question; 

Macs  Great  Leap  Forward  of  1958  faUed; 
By  the  December  1960  Moscow  meeting  of 
the  world  8  Communist  parties,  Soviet  atomic 
and  economic  experts  had  been  withdrawn 
from  China  and  the  struggle  for  power  in 
the  Communist  world  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  was  fully  underway; 
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In  the  wake  of  the  Cuba  missile  crisis 
and  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  the  split  became 
overt;  and  quarrelsome  Interparty  docunienie 
were   pubUahed   before  the   world. 

Following  the  October  1964  explosion  of 
a  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  weapon.  So- 
viet forces  gradually  built  up  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  frontier  and  were  matched  by  the 
Chinese; 

In  1966  Peking  moved  towards  a  major 
breakthrough:  Hanoi  was  close  to  victory  In 
South  Vietnam;  Sukarno  withdrew  from  the 
United  Nations,  proclaiming  his  association 
with  Peking;  and  plans  for  the  conference 
in  Algiers  moved  ahead  with  lu  aim  of 
welding  the  developing  world  into  an  antl- 
Amertcan  bloc  Then,  m  June,  Ben  Bella  was 
overthrown  and  the  Algiers  conference  put 
aside:  In  July.  President  Johnson  made  his 
decision  to  put  American  farces  massively 
into  Vietnam,  in  October,  the  Communist  ef- 
fort to  seize  power  In  Indonesia  failed,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  Cultural  Revolution  be- 
gan, throwing  the  Chlenese  mainland  Into 
protracted  crisis: 

After  two  years  of  economic  decline  and 
near  political  anarchy.  In  1967  the  tide  be- 
gan to  turn  in  Peking  towards  more  rational 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  Behind  the  re- 
cent outburst  of  plng-pwng  diplomacy  lay 
several  years  of  slow  economic  recovery,  the 
gradual  p>olltlcal  triumph  of  the  Chinese 
military  and  technocrats,  and  the  quiet  re- 
sumption of  normal  diplomacy  with  other 
nations  In  the  non-Communist  world 

This  nvore  hopeful  phas^  In  Chinese  Com- 
munist relations  with  the  outside  world  Is 
linked  with  the  two  major  forces  which  I 
described  a  moment  ago: 

The  diffusion  of  power  away  from  Moscow 
and  Washington,  of  which  the  Soviet  troops 
massed  on  the  Chinese  frontier  are  a  p)ower- 
ful  symbol; 

And  the  decline  of  the  romantic  revolu- 
tionaries, of  whom  Mao  must  be  regso-ded 
as  the  most  remarkable. 

Taken  all  together,  then,  it  Is  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility  that  we  might  see  In 
the  years  ahead . 

A  Soviet  Union  which  has  accepted  its  role 
as  a  great  nation-st«te  among  many  and  is 
prepared,  while  advancing  Its  interests,  to 
work  towards  stabilizing  a  world  environ- 
ment as  potentially  dangerous  to  Russians 
as  toothers; 

A  transition  to  moderation  In  Pyongyang, 
Hanoi,  Cairo,  and  Havana  equivalent  to  that 
which  has  already  occurred  In  Djakarta,  Al- 
giers, and  Accra: 

The  emergence  of  a  Peking  on  the  Asian 
and  world  scenes  prepared  to  concentrate  the 
great  talents  and  energies  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple on  modernization,  while.  In  Mr.  Rusk's 
old  phrase,  leaving  Its  neighbors  alone. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  world  com- 
munity would  stili  be  a  lively  place,  for  the 
forces  at  work  on  the  planet  are  inherently 
volatile,  but  it  might  begin  to  approxlnuite 
the  relative  order  and  balance  envisaged  at 
San  Francisco  in  1945  when  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  drafted. 


There  are  the  possibilities:  but  they  are  not 
certainties  We  have  not  come  easily  or  auto- 
matically to  the  point  where  these  hopes  can 
rationally  be  expressed  as  possibilities  We 
have  come  to  this  point  only  because  Amer- 
icans and  others  have  acted  and — if  neces- 
sary— laid  down  their  lives  to  render  unreal- 
istic other  less  benign  paths  of  policy. 

Take,  for  example,  the  arms  race  and  the 
SALT  talks. 

How  have  we  come  to  the  agreement  In 
principle  of  May  20th.  announcec"  In  Wash- 
ington and  Moscoa-.  that  the  next  round  In 
the  SALT  talks  will  concentrate  on  a  limita- 
tion of  ABM's  plus  "certain  measures"  to 
limit  offensive  weapons  as  well? 

First,  there  was  the  Soviet  psychological 
triumph    of    Sputnik    in    October    1967    and 


Krushchev's  systematic  projection  of  an  ex- 
traordinary lie:  namely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  moved  Into  regular  large  scale 
production  of  ICBMs. 

On  the  basis  of  this  He — plus  the  reality 
of  the  IRBMs  targeted  on  Western  Europe — 
he  launched  his  campaign  of  nuclear  black- 
mall  designed  to  detach  Berlin  from  the  West 
and  to  wreck  NATO  And  when  this  failed, 
he  sought  a  cheap  way  to  shift  the  nuclear 
balance  by  putting  IRBM's  in  Cuba 

It  was  President  Kennedy's  destiny  to  deal 
with  this  dangerous  passage  Having  tri- 
umphed in  a  critical  test  of  will  in  the  Carib- 
bean, he  sought  and  succeeded  in  turning 
Moscow  from  nuclear  threat  to  nuclear  agree- 
ment, in  the  1963  Test  Ban  agreement 

With  great  stubbornness  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose. President  Johnson  pressed  Moscow  to 
persist  along  this  path:  and  he  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  nonproliferation  treaty  and  In 
laying  the  basis  for  the  SALT  talks  which 
would  have  begun  with  a  summit  meeting 
scheduled  for  announcemenl  on  Wednesday. 
August  21  1968.  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia  on  the  previous  day 

Between  1965  and  1969.  however.  Moecow 
put  enormous  resources  into  ICBM's,  built  a 
substantial  ABM  system  around  Moscow  and 
created.  In  addition,  the  stiU  somewhat  am- 
biguous Tallin  antiaircraft  system  with  po- 
tential ABM  capabilities 

This  movement  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
strategic  parity  with  the  United  States  has 
continued  with  great  momentum  over  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years,  as  a  number  of 
speakers  have  underlined  to  you.  and  these 
charts  vividly  suggest,  i  Moorer  charts — not 
printed  In  the  Record  ) 

The  aiuiouncement  of  May  20th  was  hope- 
ful, but  inconclusive  A  great  question  evi- 
dently still  exists  m  Moscow  which  we  should 
understand  and  discuss  candidly  Should  the 
Soviet  Union  complete  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions and  bring  the  strategic  arms  race  to  a 
formal  close  on  the  basis  of  parity,  somehow 
acceptably  defined  to  both  parties?  Or  should 
it  go  forward,  on  the  basis  of  current  mo- 
mentum, and  try  to  achieve  strategic  supe- 
riority over  the  United  States  in  some  mean- 
ingful sense? 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  Soviet 
Union  noight  achieve  superiority  First,  a 
sufficiently  massive  buildup  at  strategic 
forces,  offensive  and  defensive,  so  that  a  So- 
viet first  strike  nught  be  undertaken  against 
the  United  States  so  fxtwerful  that  the 
United  States  could  only  Inflict  In  a  second 
strike  a  level  of  destruction  on  the  Soviet 
Union  which  the  Soviet  leaders  Judged  ac- 
ceptable: that  is.  the  Umted  States  would  be 
destroyed  as  a  viable  power,  whereas  a  viable 
Russia.  siiU  under  Communist  control,  would 
survive  Such  an  insane  enterprise  Is  most 
unlikely,  but  It  is  conceivable  In  a  world 
which  has  seen,  in  this  century,  a  good  deal 
of  poUUcaJ  madness.  And  we  have  no  right 
to  offer  a  temptation. 

The  second  sense  In  which  Soviet  suf)erlor- 
Ity  might  be  achieved  would  be  wtiat  might 
be  called  a  reverse  Cuba  missile  crisis,  that 
Is,  against  the  background  of  a  substantial 
Soviet  strategic  advantage  over  the  United 
States,  plus  the  availability  of  sufficient  So- 
viet conventional  forces.  Moscow  might  try 
to  force  Washington  to  back  down  in  a  major 
confrontation  in  a  particular  area,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Middle  E^ast. 

Thought  In  Moscow,  as  in  all  capitals,  is 
complex  I  do  not  believe  all  Soviet  officials 
are  obsessed  with  envy  and  hoetiUly  towards 
the  United  Stales,  but  it  is  worth  recalling 
Khrushchev's  frame  of  mind,  m  his  own 
words,  as  he  put  the  nussUes  into  Cuba:  ' 
'It  was  high  time  America  learned  what 
it  feels  like  to  have  her  own  land  and  her 
own  people  threatened.  We  Russians  have 
suffered  three  wars  over  the  last  half  cen- 
tury: World  War  1,  the  Civil  War,  and  World 
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War  II  America  has  never  had  to  fl^t  a  war 
on  her  own  soil  at  least  not  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  She's  sent  troops  abroad  to  fight  In  two 
World  Wars — and  made  a  fortune  as  a  restilt 
America  has  shed  a  few  drops  erf  her  own 
blood  while  making  billions  by  bleeding  the 
rest  of  the  world  dry" 

We  would  be  most  unwise  to  believe  that 
Soviet  leaders  might  not.  In  something  like 
Khrushchev's  spirit  of  1962.  try  again,  if 
they  felt  they  had  a  military  advantage  The 
likelihood  of  such  a  dangerous  adventure  is 
increased  somewhat  by  a  belief  that  our 
statistical  strategic  advantage  played  a  large 
role  in  President  Kennedy's  stand  at  Berlin 
and  in  the  Caribbean  in  1961-62,  I  do  not 
beUeve  It  did.  It  gave  President  Kennedy 
small  comfort,  it  any,  to  know  that  more  of 
America  than  Russia  would  survive  a  nu- 
clear exchange,  as  Western  Europe  was  in- 
cinerated He  accepted  some  risk  of  nuclear 
conflict  rather  than  surrender  vital  American 
Interests,  because  there  was  a  good  cliance 
that  Moscow  would  not  risk  nuclear  war  to 
expand  its  power  If  It  found  the  United 
States  redoubtable  In  defense  of  a  vital  in- 
terest As  he  told  Khrushchev  at  Vienna 
Kennedy  believed  Moscow  would  be  equally 
redoubtable  in  defense  of  its  vital  Interests 
Nevertheless,  some  Soviet  leaders  may  be- 
lieve— and  some  Americans  do  believe — that 
the  numbers  mattered  greatly  In  1961-62: 
and  ttiat  fact  makes  it  essential  that  we  do 
not  permit  a  Soviet  strategic  advantage  to 
emerge  even  if  it  is  well  short  of  what  would 
be  required  for  a  first  Soviet  strike 

But  the  critical  question.  In  my  view,  is 
not  merely  the  estimate  in  Moscow  of  the 
strategic  numbers,  but  the  image  of  Amer- 
ican will  I  know  what  it  took  In  American 
strength  and  will  to  bring  about  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and 
the  t>eglnning  of  the  SALT  talks  These 
things  did  not  happen  because  we  went  about 
sloganeering  for  F>eace  They  happened  be- 
cause we  combined  strength  with  a  deep 
undertanding  of  legitimate  Russian  security 
interests  We  induced  Moscow  to  move  along 
a  path  where  certain  of  its  legitimate  na- 
tional Interests  could  find  constructive  ex- 
pression, while  blocking  the  pattis  to  other, 
more  dangerous  enterprises 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith,  and  their  Soviet  counterparts 
have  the  chance  to  achieve  a  majcr  break- 
through in  the  months  ahead  on  behalf  of 
the  American  and  Soviet  peoples — and  all 
humanity  The  greatest  danger  to  that  jkjs- 
slblllty  lies  in  our  projecting  to  Moscow  the 
image  of  a  nation  engaged  in  unilateral  dis- 
armament, or  a  nation  so  confused  about 
its  role  and  purposes  in  the  world — so  weak- 
ened In  will — that  a  reverse  Cuba  missile 
crisis  might  be  worth  the  try 

Much  the  same  kind  of  balance  between 
hope  and  danger  exists  in  the  Middle  East 

Look  back,  for  a  moment,  at  the  rocky 
road  we  all  have  traveled  since  the  Soviet 
arms  deal  with  Egypt  and  the  Suez  crisis 
some  fifteen  years  ago 

First,  there  was  a  pliase  of  Soviet  pene- 
tration reaching  into  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Algeria 
as  well  as  Egypt, 

President  Elsenhower's  conduct  of  the 
Lebanon -Jordan  crtsls  drew  a  line  in  the 
dust;  and.  for  a  time.  Nasser  turned  more 
moderate,  looking  to  the  great  unresolved 
tasks  of  Egyptian  modernization 

President  Kennedy  sought  to  encourage 
this  process  granting  substantial  aid  to 
Egypt  in  the  form  of  food  to  feed  the  cities 
The  tensions  in  the  area  subsided  for  a  little 
while  In  the  phrase  of  one  Egyptian  diplo- 
mat. Israel  was  put  on  the  back  burner  But. 
tragically.  Nasser  could  not  resist  commit- 
ment to  the  struggle  in  Yemen  which  began 
in  September  1962  This  indecisive  and  costly 
affair  distorted  tus  economy,  increased  bis 
dependence  on  Soviet  arms,  drew  him  away 
from  the  West,  and  :n  the  end.  lowered  his 
prestige  In  the  Arab  world 

As  Syriaa   pressure   on   larmel   incraased — 
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*xid  LsrmcU  countei  me—uro^Moaoow  threw 
*  match  Into  the  haystack  In  the  second 
week  of  Uay  1967.  5pre«<liiig  falae  infonna- 
uon  of  Laraeil  moboUzMtloc  This  induced 
3yna  to  prees  Naaaer  to  mobilize  in  the 
Sinai.  Naaaer,  loaded  with  Soviet  arm*  hut 
■diminished  by  event*  m  Yemen,  saw  a,  road 
Sack  to  Arab  leadership,  and  n<?  A,?reed 
rhen.  earned  away  by  the  momentum  oi 
evenu.  he  closed  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba.  and 
;he  Six  Day  War  resulted. 

President  Johnaon  moved  to  minimise  the 
?<i««ibility  of  direct  Soviet  Intervention  and 
\o  keep  the  balance  of  anus  in  the  area, 
while  working  for  a  stable  lon^-term  settle- 
ment FYeaideni  Nixon  has  pursued  a  similar 
policy 

In  this  setting,  graduaily.  painTully,  the 
balance  of  feeling  in  the  Arab  world  began  to 
move  towards  moderation  the  fedayeen 
made  their  bid  last  year  but  were  clefe«ted 
in  Jordan  a  new  more  temperate  govern- 
ment emerged  in  Damascus,  and  President 
Sadat  has  talked  to  his  people  about  the  p>rt- 
macy  of  education  and  >ther  '.asks  which 
muat  be  faced  U  a  modem  Egypt  la  to  emerge 
rooted  in  the  great  Arab  culture  And  he  la 
apparently  trying  u>  asmire  tiM.t  Egypt  can 
be  truly  Independent,  ratner  '.han  the  pawn 
in  the  Imperial  game  of  a  great  power 

All  these  events,  aa  we  know  were  framed 
by  a  massive  expansion  In  the  Soviet  navy 
ind  a  kind  of  latter  day  Mahanist  efTort  to 
expand  Soviet  influence  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean East  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
3J-e»  as  .'ar  to  the  Eaat  as  Singapore. 

There  must  be  great  temptation  in  Oalro 
\£.a  Moscow  to  try  again :  to  succeed  against 
larael  in  the  1970s  after  the  failures  of  the 
1940s.  1950'8.  aiid  1960s.  The  balance  be- 
tween another  bloody  crusade,  on  the  one 
hand,  and.  on  the  other,  an  acceptance  of 
Israel  and  a  turning  to  the  modernization  ot 
.Arab  socletlea.  1»  close. 

And  again,  we — we  American* — are  the 
crltloaJ  margin.  If  American  military  strength 
in  the  Mediterranean  (and  capable  of  projec- 

Uon    into    the    Mediterranean)     weaken* if 

American  poUUcaJ  lUe  project*  an  Image  of 
hasty,  irresponsible  withdrawal  from  respon- 
sibility In  Europe  and  A»u — the  balance 
could  tip,  m  Moscow  and  Cairo,  away  frocn 
pursuit  of  a  Arm  Middle  East  settlement  to- 
wards another  desperate  try  to  reverse  the 
course  of  history  since  the  emergence  c. 
Israel  In  IS49 

The  policy  and  posture  of  America  bears 
also  on  policy  In  Jerusalem.  Any  likely  Middle 
East  setUement  will  involve  much  more  ex- 
plicit American  guarantees  and  a  larger 
American  role  in  the  Middle  East  than  the 
fragUe  settlement  of  1957.  put  together  with 
chewing  gtim  and  string  Israel  must  clearly 
withdraw,  in  such  a  setUement.  from  the 
bulk  of  the  territory  it  now  occupies.  Its 
willingness  to  do  so.  the  ability  of  its  politi- 
cal life  to  bear  the  strain,  depends  greaUy 
on  the  credibility  of  .American  strength  and 
wlU.  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Israelis  follow  with  great  attention  the  Amer- 
ican performance  In  Asia  and  Europe — and 
the  tem<>er  of  our  political  life — at  they  study 
the  peace  proposals  laid  before  them  by  the 
American  government 

Now  my  third  Ulustratlon— Asia. 
Look  back  and  consider  again  the  panorjtma 
of  Asia  In  1965. 

A  South  Vietnam  on  the  verge  of  defeat 
and  takeover: 

Indochina  In  confrontation  with  Malaysia, 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  making  common 
cause  with  Peking,  eager  to  complete  what 
both  Djakarta  and  Peking  described  as  a 
plncer-movement  to  take  over  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia,  through  a  DJakarta-Phnom- 
Penh-Hanoi-Peklng-Pyongyang  Axl«"^a  con- 
cept enunciated  on  August  17.  1966,  by  8u- 
pcarno  himself 

A  Peking   proclaiming   that     Thailand  is 

aext  " 

All  of  Asia  knew  that  its  future  hung  in  the 
balance.  As  Robert  Menalw  said  in  1906.  IX 


Vietnam  fell  it  would  be  "not  so  very  long" 
before  Australia  would  be  ■menaced."  and 
the  danger  was  still  closer  and  more  obvious 
in  the  other  capitals — as.  for  example,  Maca- 
pagal.  In  ManlU.  and  Abdul  Rahman,  in  Ku- 
ala Lumpur,  made  clear. 

Then  President  Johnson  moved  to  conunlt 
American  forces 

Now  sU  years  later,  there  U  a  different 
.^la. 

South  Vietnam,  having  harvested  the 
greatest  rice  crop  In  Its  history,  to  about  to 
conduct  Its  second  presidential  election  un- 
der a  democratic  cxinatnutlon,  with  well  over 
90  ">  of  Its  population  under  reliable  govern- 
ment administration 

Indonesia  Is  Independent  and  moving  for- 
ward hopeftilly  in  economic  and  social  prog- 
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Asian  regional  organizations  have  come 
Into  being;  for  example.  ASPAC.  ASEAN,  the 
•Asian  Development  Bank  These  offer  great 
promise  that  in  the  future  Asians,  working 
together,  can  Increasingly  shape  their  own 
destiny. 

Japan,  the  third  Industrial  power  In  the 
world,  is  evidently  prepared  to  use  its  ex- 
panding economic  resources  to  help  others  in 
the  region  whose  modernization  began  in 
'•ter  times,  but  who  are  now  moving  forward 
with  astonishing  momentum  in  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
pore 

Peking,  enjoying  economic  progress  after  a 
decade  of  erratic  frustration.  Is  experiment- 
ing, at  least,  with  the  idea  of  normalizing  Its 
relations  with  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
But  all  this  Is  stm  precirious  and  fragile 
As  the  South  Vietnamese  take  over  Increas- 
ing responalbUlty  for  their  own  defense  and 
try  to  make  a  constitutional  system  work 
which  very  few  post-colonial  nations  have 
been  aWe  to  manage,  they  feel  every  day  the 
threat  of  hasty,  total  American  withdrawal 
and  the  pressure  of  those  who  would  cut  off 
all  military  aid  to  them  in  order  to  guarantee 
a  Communlat  victory 

North  Vietnamese  troops  are  embedded. 
without  a  shred  of  legality,  deep  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  threatening  the  Mekong 
towns  and  the  Thai  border;  and  not  one 
weapon  they  carry  or  shell  they  Are  was 
manufactured  In  North  Vietnam  And.  put- 
ting aside  their  long  neglected  tarts  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  continue  to  pour  young  men  into  the 
Infiltration  pipelines  In  an  effort  to  crack 
the  process  of  Vietnam  Izatlon 

There  Is  a  decent  hope  that  an  Asia  could 
emerge  in  the  years  ahead  In  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  go  back  to  their  borders;  the 
Independent  states  survive  and  Increasingly 
work  together:  relations  with  China — and, 
indeed.  North  Vietnam — are  tiormallzed;  and 
the  American  role  continues  to  diminish, 
while  remaining  a  relevant  force  In  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs 

There  is  also  a  real  danger  that  all  that  has 
been  achieved  since  1966  by  those  In  Asia 
and  ourselves  could  be  lost:  that  a  vacuum 
emerge  in  Southeast  Asia  which  Peking,  as 
well  as  Hanoi,  would  feel  Impelled  to  try  to 
fill:  that  Asia  move  from  the  promise  of 
stability  and  progress  to  chace  or  a  war  far 
greater  than  that  we  now  see  In  Indochina 
And  along  the  way  the  possibility  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  could  be  lost  and  the 
world  plunged  Into  nuclear  chaoe  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  Japan,  India,  and  others 
would  rely  on  the  nuclear  guarantee  ot  an 
.America  that  walked  away  from  Its  solemn 
treaty  commitments  to  Southeast  Asia;  and 
the  American  nuclear  guarantee  Is  the  major 
underpinning  of  the  nonprollferaUon  treaty 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  believe  we 
can  uproot  our  commitment  In  Asia — where 
two-thirds  of  humanity  lives — but  keep 
intact  our  commitments  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  I  do  not  believe  that.  The  world 
la  round  and  It  is  small,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  great  power  is  indlvUlWe. 


If  this  analysis  is  correct,  whafs  wrong 
with  the  United  States?  If  the  poesibUltles 
of  movement  towards  stable  pe«u;^  are  »o  real 
and  the  risks  of  chaos  and  Increased  violence 
also  so  real,  why  Is  American  political  life 
fixated  not  on  these  great  hopes  and  dangers 
but  on  Just  how  rapidly  we  can  pull  back  or 
pull  out? 

I  believe  there  are  two  major  reasons. 
The  first  I  dealt  with  at  length  in  my  talk 
a  year  ago  from  this  platform,  which  I  called 
the  Tocquevllle  CscillaUon.  Historically,  In 
this  century,  we  have  only  acted  abroad  with 
unity  and  purpose  In  the  face  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  balance  of  power  In 
Europe  or  Asia  or  to  the  effort  of  a  major 
power  to  emplace  itself  to  the  south  of  us 
In  this  Hemisphere  Thus,  tthe  resporuses  of 
1917  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic,  1940-41  In 
Europe  and  then  the  Pacific.  1947-49  In 
Etirope.  the  initial  response  of  1950  In  Ko- 
rea; 1961-63  in  Europe  and  the  Caribbean: 
and,  even  the  initial  respyonse  to  President 
Johnaon's  decision  of  1965. 

America  has  performed  best  when  It  faced 
a  palpable  and  acute  problem — widely  rec- 
ognized and  defined  In  common  terms — to 
the  solution  of  which  It  could  address  Its 
full  energies,  talents,  and  resources. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  do  something  quite 
different  We  are  trying  to  manage  a  redistri- 
bution of  responsibility  In  which  we  will  do 
lees,  others  will  do  more,  ■without  inducing 
major  crises  or  chaos  on  the  world  scene.  We 
are  trying  sa/ely  to  withdraw.  In  degree, 
from  the  preponderant  positions  we  Initial- 
ly filled  In  the  postwar  world  while  also 
making  out  contribution  to  stable  world  or- 
der. 

We  are  trying  to  exploit  constructively  the 
gathering  strength  of  others  on  tije  world 
scene;  their  desire  Increasingly  to  shape  their 
own  desUny,  without  being  dominated  by 
any  major  power,  including  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  abiding  American 
Interests  are  satisfied  by  an  essentially  nega- 
tive condition;  that  no  potentially  hostile 
power  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe 
or  Asia,  or  gain  a  foothold  In  this  Hemis- 
phere. 

This  Is  the  complex  pattern  of  policy  which 
our  government — under  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon — has  been  trying  to  pur- 
sue In  order  to  reconcile  abiding  American 
security  interests,  the  emerging  poaslbUltles 
for  stable  peace,  and  the  widespread  sense  in 
America  that  we  were,  somehow,  over -com- 
mitted or  dlsproptortlonately  committed  In 
the  first  postwar  generation. 

But  as  this  subtle,  triangular  jxjllcy  is 
managed,  deeply  rooted,  old-fashioned 
strands  of  isolationism  have  come  to  the  sur- 
face of  American  life  They  are  being  pressed 
with  ardor  and  Ingenuity  by  some  men  of 
unquestioned  sincerity  as  well  as  access  to 
money  and  the  media  And  some  American 
leaders — old  enough  and  experienced  enough 
to  know  better — are  bowing  their  heads  to 
this  onslaught,  as  they  read  the  polls  and 
sense  again  the  moods  that  swept  the  na- 
tion at  such  great  cost  In  the  19308  and  in 
the  period  1945-47 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Americans, 
when  they  feel  safe,  taking  the  view  that 
conflicts  in  Europe  or  Asia  are  not  vital  to 
our  national  InteresU.  that  our  problems  at 
home  are  so  pressing  that  we  must  put  aside 
concerns  for  the  state  of  the  world;  or  even 
that  the  wars  we  fought  were  immoral.  As 
Dexter  Perkins  noted  in  the  Yale  Review  as 
long  ago  as  June  1951.  It  Is  characteristic  of 
Americans  to  think  of  p>a»t  wars  with  "a 
somewhat  guilty  conscience";  and  reading 
our  long  line  of  "revisionist"  historians,  one 
could  conclude.  Perkins  noted,  "that  every 
war  In  which  this  country  has  been  engaged 
was  really  quite  unnecessary  or  Immoral  or 
both  "  And  with  the  unique  but  partial  ex- 
ception of  the  Second  World  War— when 
Pearl  Harbor  and  HlUer's  declaraUon  of  war 
were    quite    clarifying— all    of   our   coniUcU 
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were  accompanied  by  dlssldence  and  lmp>as- 
sloned  opposition,  Including  tbe  Revolution 
Itself 

In  this  century.  Isolationism  has  never 
been  far  from  the  surface  of  our  jxjUtlcs. 
There  have  been  strands  of  Isolationism  on 
what  are  called  conservative  and  liberal  sides 
of  American  politics  Both  are  now  being 
evoked,  sometimes  by  the  same  Isolationist 
advocates;  for  example 

With  respect  to  Vietnam  on  the  right,  we 
ought  to  win  the  war  with  all  we've  got  or 
get  out;  on  the  left,  the  war  Is  Immoral; 

With  respect  to  Europe:  on  the  right,  by 
this  time  the  Europeans  ought  to  defend 
themselves;  on  the  left,  the  Cold  War  Is  over 

Now.  the  precise  scale  of  our  forces  In  Asia 
or  Europe  Is  a  legitimate  question;  but  It  Is  a 
subsidiary  question. 

The  trouble  with  the  current  debate  on 
foreign  policy  In  the  United  States  is  that  we 
have  permitted  the  Isolationists  to  set  the 
terms  of  the  debate  on  that  subsidiary  Issue 
while  concealing  the  truly  great  primary 
question  we  face — the  question  of  how  we 
move  towards  stable  peace 

The  way  to  talk  about  military  forces  is  to 
pose  this  question  What  American  forces 
are  required.  In  a  world  where  others  are 
gradually  gathering  strength,  to  provide  a 
secure  base  for  the  pursuit  of  stable  peace' 

TTie  grand  question  Is.  then  Can  America 
overcome  the  Tocquevllle  Oscillation;  can 
America  for  the  first  time  make  the  responsi- 
ble, steady,  and  energetic  pursuit  oT  stable 
peace  the  focus  of  its  foreign  policy  rather 
than  await  situations  of  mortal  danger  before 
we  react  convulsively''  Are  we  doomed  to 
oscillate  between  "To  proud  to  fight"  and  a 
crusade  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy; between  Neutrality  Acts  and  "uncon- 
ditional surrender",  between  sentimentality 
about  our  noble  ally.  Joseph  Stalin,  plus 
"bring  the  boys  home"  and  rigid  Cold  War 
policies;  or.  to  Invert  the  sequence,  between 
a  Communist  China  viewed  as  an  abiding 
mortal  enemy  and  now.  In  the  wake  of  ping- 
pong  diplomacy  the  Intoxicating  discovery 
that  the  streets  of  Peking  are  clean  Mao 
makes  the  trains  run  on  time,  and  the  danger 
to  Southeast  Asia  has,  therefore,  ended 

It's  time  we  grew  up  The  Tocquevllle 
Oscillation  Is  a  mortally  dangerous  game  In  a 
nuclear  age  It  is  precisely  tjecause  they  were 
aware  of  this  mortal  danger  that  four  of  our 
postwar  presidents  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves heavy  political  costs  to  lean  against 
It; 

President  Truman,  who  saw  his  standing 
In  the  polls  disintegrate  as  he  held  the  line  In 
Korea  but  avoided  a  larger  war. 

President  Kennedy  warned  on  all  sides 
from  the  beginning  of  the  dangers  of  a  long, 
twilight  struggle  m  Southeast  Asia,  with  the 
memory  of  President  Truman's  polls  engraved 
In  his  retentive  mind,  but  firm  to  the  end  on 
Vietnam: 

President  Johnson,  holding  tenaciously  to 
a  complex  policy  of  resisting  aggression, 
avoiding  a  larger  war.  and  pressing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  nuclear  reconciliation  with 
Moscow  while  watching  bis  political  capital 
ebb  away: 

And,  now.  Presdent  Nixon,  refusing  to  set 
a  date  for  total  American  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia,  refusing  to  tear  up  our 
treaties,  holding  the  line  In  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  knowing  full  well  the  course 
of  President  Truman's  and  President  John- 
son's polls,  as  well  as  his  own. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Eisenhower 
would  have  acted  on  his  advice  to  President- 
elect Kennedy  of  January  19  1961,  If  he  had 
continued  to  bear  responsibility  hold  at  all 
costs  In  Southeast  Asia  And  he  backed  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  at 
every  hard  step  of  the  way 

And  all  five  of  our  postwar  presidents 
have  struggled  for  the  larger  objective  be- 
yond resistance  to  aggression.  They  all  saw 
that   the   proper  outcome   of   the  Cold  War 


struggles  was  not  merely  holding  at  the  truce 
lines — not  merely  holding  the  balance  of 
power — but  re€u;hlng  out  beyond  to  build 
a  world  of  stable  peace. 

We  ought,  then,  to  have  the  maturity  to 
move  out  of  the  Tocquevllle  Oscillation  to  the 
patient  pursuit  of  world  order,  because  that 
goal  is  a  more  realistic  possibility  than  it  has 
been  since  1914.  Look  at  the  forces  at  work 
In  Asia,  Including  the  trend  towards  modera- 
tion In  China,  the  potentially  constructive 
role  of  Japan,  and  the  rising  determination 
and  capacity  of  the  smaller  states,  including 
South  Vietnam,  to  stand  on  their  feet  Look 
at  the  forces  of  moderation  at  work  In  the 
Middle  East,  tortured  for  so  long  by  multiple 
schisms  that  might  abate  as  political  leaders 
come  to  realize  that  the  needs  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  region,  and  the 
conditions  for  dignified  independence,  de- 
serve higher  priority  than  old  enmities  and 
out-of-date  ideologies  Look  at  Western  Eu- 
rope, moving  towards  a  long  delayed  unity 
embracing  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
promise  of  bedng  able  to  carry  more  of  the 
common  burdens  of  building  the  peace  than 
over  the  past  quarter-century  And.  above  all. 
there  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  nu- 
clear threat  to  humanity  more  nearly  under 
control  by  a  successful  completion  of  the 
SALT  talks  and  a  consolidation  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

All  these  elements  in  play  could  yield  good 
results,  but  in  no  case  is  the  outcome  cer- 
tain; In  no  case  can  It  be  brought  about  by 
America  acting  on  Its  own;  but  In  no  case 
can  It  happen  unless  a  responsible  America 
recognizes  that  In  a  world  of  diffusing  power 
we  remain  the  critical  margin. 


Now  a  second  observation  about  our  situa- 
tion One  of  the  wholesome  forcee  operating 
almost  universally  in  the  world  is  the  rising 
claim  of  domestic  welfare  for  scarce  re- 
sources We  are  not  and  we  should  not  be 
immune,  given  our  unfulfilled  tasks  as  we 
seek   to   improve  the  quality  of  our  society 

We  cannot  play  our  critical  role  at  the 
margin  of  world  affairs  unless  our  economic 
performance  improves  at  home  Our  people 
will  not  support,  a  protracted  and  responsible 
search  for  peace  If  they  feel  that  essential 
domestic  problems  are  not  being  gripped,  and 
we  shall  lack  the  resources  to  play  our  p>art 
abroad  unless  the  domestic  economy  Is 
strengthened  and  our  balance  of  payments  re- 
mains vla;ble 

Right  now  efforts  are  being  made  to  ex- 
pand our  economy  after  a  phase  of  stagna- 
tion That  period  of  stagnation,  accom- 
panied by  continued  inflation,  has  cut  into 
every  household  and  private  institution,  and 
it  has  weakened  public  policies  necessary  for 
the  progress  and  stability  of  our  domestic 
society: 

State  and  local  governments  are  strapped 
for  tax  revenues; 

Educational  Institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  shaken; 

The  cities,  already  in  crisis,  have  seen  a 
further    deterioration    of    essential    services; 

Above  all,  the  economic  and  social  gap 
between  whites  and  non-whites,  which  nar- 
rows quite  rapidly  at  say,  a  4  per  cent  oC 
real  growth,  has  ceased  to  move  fast  enough 
In  the  right  direction  as  non-white  unem- 
ployment rises  disproportionately  The  num- 
ber of  those  statistically  designated  as  "poor" 
In  the  United  States  rose  last  month  for  the 
first  time  since  1959 

In  addition,  the  continued  pressure  of  In- 
flation has  kept  our  balance  of  payments 
position  weak  and  our  capacity  to  carry  our 
responsibilities  In  the  world  under  question 

The  case  for  a  policy  of  economic  expan- 
sion Is  strong — indeed,  overwhelming,  but  we 
are  launched  upon  It  with  the  problem  of 
Inflation  unsolved  There  Is  no  way  this  na- 
tion of  ours  can  do  what  It  must  do  at  home 
and  abroad  If  we  continue  with  armual  money 


wage  rate  increases  of  8.  10.  12  per  cent  or 
more  when  productivity  increases  at  only  3 
per  cent  In  their  hearts,  every  worker  and 
his  wife  knows  this;  every  labor  leader;  every 
businessman;  and  every  International  bank- 
er TTie  fact  that  some  of  our  competitors 
abroad  are  doing  not  much  better  Is  no  com- 
fort The  dollar  is  a  special  currency  In  the 
world  A  painful  and  dangerous  retribution 
awaits  us,  unless  we  alter  course  soon  And 
the  prob;em  of  Inflation  will  get  worse,  not 
better,  as  the  economy  expands  and  labor 
markets  tighten. 

I  can  only  assert  the  remedy  here,  not 
argue  the  case  fully  I  believe  we  must  build 
our  economic  policy  on  a  three-legged  stool 
fiscal  policy;  monetary  policy;  and  wage-price 
guidelines  which  relate  wages  to  productivity 
and  assure  that  price  policies  do  not  exploit 
labor  self-restraint  to  shift  Income  dispro- 
portionately to  profits  We  enjoyed  that  kind 
of  situation,  without  legislation,  between 
1961  and  1966  WTiether  we  can  now  re- 
achieve  that  mutual  self-dlscipUne  in  our 
society  without  legislation,  I  have  come  In- 
creasingly to  doubt  We  should  certainly  ex- 
amine the  most  stable  example  of  this  essen- 
tial reconciliation  in  a  vigorous  free  econ- 
omy; Australia,  where  compulsory  wage 
arbitration  has  come  widely  to  be  accepted 
and  a  2  3  per  cent  annual  price  Increase  was 
reconciled  In  the  1960's  with  an  average  1.6 
per  cent  unemployment  rate.* 

But  legislation  and  even  compulsory 
arbitration  are  not  enough.  Something  more 
basic  must  happen  Labor  leaders  must  come 
together  to  examine  what  would  be  fair  as 
among  the  different  unions  and  groups  of 
labor  under  rules  which  relate  wage  increases 
to  the  average  Increase  in  productivity;  and 
then  they  must  come  to  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  equity  with  business  and  govern- 
ment The  task  Is  difficult  But  H  Is  not  Im- 
pKJssible.  because  ever\-  segment  of  our  society 
loses  now  and  all  would  gain  by  a  recon- 
ciliation of  steady  growth  and  price  stability. 
They  are  no  fiscal  tricks  or  monetary  tricks 
that  will  do  the  job  without  this  statesman- 
like social  contract  Legislation  may  help,  but 
a  deeper  mutual  understanding  must  be 
sought  and  reached  If  America  Is  to  do  what 
It  must  do  and  be  what  It  must  be — at  home 
and  abroad. 


The  two  problems  I  have  discussed  are 
linked,  that  is,  the  need  for  a  new,  more 
positive  approach  to  the  world  community 
and  a  reordering  of  our  domestic  economic 
policy.  If  the  isolationist  mood  is  accepted 
as  Inevitable.  U  the  only  serious  question  Is 
how  fast  we  cut  our  responsibilities  and  com- 
nutments  in  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  men 
should  squabble  meanly  over  their  cut  In  the 
national  pie 

As  Angus  Maude  wrote  recently  of  Brit- 
ain; ^  "People  wUl  only  do  great  things  II 
they  see  the  possibility  of  great  things  to 
do." 

I  believe  there  are  great  things  to  do 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  come  to  responsible  consensus  at 
home  while  behaving  irresponsibly  abroad 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  act  steadily  and 
respor^bly  abroad  if  we  fail  to  reconcile 
steady  growth  and  price  stability  We  must 
find  our  way  to  common  cause  In  foreign  as 
well  as  in  domestic  policy 

And  the  key  to  that  reconcllltatlon  Is  the 
porceptlon  tiiat  the  great  things  to  do  abroad 
consist  in  working  steadily,  pall«Hit!y,  and 
actively  towards  a  stable  peace  men  have  not 
knoiwn  since  1914. 

That  IS  the  victory  potentially  within  our 
gra£p  That  is  the  goal  that  could  and  should 
re- unite  us  In  a  nuclear  age  we  have  no 
right  to  ■wait  for  another  Pearl  Harbor  or  a 
Cuba  missile  cnals  in  reverse:  in  an  age  o< 
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&   urtlUoa   dollar  ONP  w«  bave  no  right  to 
stumble  about  like  a  helpleaa  gtant. 

The  uak  of  poUUcai  leaderahlp  in  tbe 
United  Siac«s  la  to  And  our  way  to  ttiu  oon- 
aiensna  in  foreign  and  dotneetlc  affairs.  I 
lenow  wea.  and  ao  do  you.  limx.  tbe  winds 
iippe&r  to  be  blowing  in  oliier  dlrectloDS 
These  !ii*  awkward  days  of  paosloaate  and 
ooreBolved  debate  But  I  am  old  enough — 
and  a  good  eoough  tiiatorian — to  remember 
other  such  periods  of  groping  and  to  know 
tbe  capacity  oX  this  nation  to  right  itaeif 
There  are  vast  wellsprlngs  of  good  senat  and 
inner  con&dence  in  this  land  of  ours,  a«  well 
M  great  resources  As  a  matter  of  faith  and 
■udgmeiu.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  snatch 
defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory;  but.  in  a 
quiet  way  theaa  are  truly  dangierous  times 
And.  as  always  in  a  democracy,  it  is  up  to 
ua — It  la  up  to  individual,  responalble 
cltlsena — to  let  our  voices  be  beard,  to  let 
our  representatives  know  that  It  Is  not 
America's  destiny  to  coUapee  in  a  heap,  to 
drop  by  the  wayside  when  the  nearly-visible 
next  stage  of  the  Journey  could  be  so  much 
more  hopeful  for  us  and  for  all  mankind. 

rOOTNOTBS 

■  Foreign  Report  of  tbe  London  Economiit, 
October  23.  19fl8 

•Reprinted  Ln  the  author's  View  From  the 
Seventh  Floor.  New  York.   1964,  pp.  116,  115. 

'Edward  Crankshaw  (ed.),  Kfir-uthchav 
Remembers .  Boston.  1970.  p.  494. 

*W.  A.  Eatls.  The  Australian  Economy 
Today."  Lloyd3  Bank  Review,  April  1971  p 
30 

•  The  Common  Problem.  London,  18«9. 
quoted  in  The  Sunday  Times,  London  July 
ao.  1969 


CONTINUED   SUPPORT  FOR   CUBAN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  am 
dlaappointad  to  iearn  that  the  funding 
for  the  Cuban  Refugee  Airlift  haa  been 
deleted  from  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1972.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 742  The  airlift  provides  transporta- 
tion to  Cubans  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba 
and  live  in  the  United  States. 

The  measure  will  be  voted  on  Tues- 
day morning  I  urge  other  Senators  to 
join  Senators  Chiles  and  GtJRNXY  and 
myself  in  seeking  to  have  the  $1,050,000 
Item  restored  to  the  appropriations  bill. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Airlift,  begun  m 
1961,  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful humanitarian  ventures  ever  under- 
taken by  this  Nation.  We  should  continue 
It. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUcMi.  and  Welfare.  President  Kennedy 
had  me  go  to  Miami  to  msutute  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  efforts  m  settmg  up  a 
program  to  assist  Cuban  refugees.  In 
1965.  President  Johnson  expanded  this 
program  to  mclude  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Airlift  Both  the  President  and  his  At- 
torney General.  Robert  Kennedy,  felt  a 
deep  commitment  to  help  Cubans  who 
wished  to  leave  their  homeleuid  and  take 
up  residence  here.  I  believe  this  Nation 
still  has  that  commitment. 

Mr  President,  to  familiarize  ray  col- 
leagues on  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  series  of  memoranda  pre- 
pared by  the  Departments  of  State,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  an 
article  from  US  News  k  World  Report 
be  uiserted  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou).  as  follows: 


CTTBaN    Rxruoxss 

(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducation.    and    Welfare) 

Refugees  began  fleeing  from  Cuba  to  tbe 
Dnlted  States  as  soon  as  Castro  came  to 
power  in  Cuba.  January  1 .  1959.  The  number 
of  refugees  was  at  first  small,  but  Increased 
rapidly  as  actions  of  the  Castro  regime  af- 
fected more  and  more  Cubans.  Some  of  the 
early  refugees  had  brought  funds  out  of 
Cuba,  but  as  the  refugee  flight  continued 
and  as  members  of  all  socioeconomic  groups 
In  Cuba  began  to  Join  the  exodus,  the  Cu- 
ban government  imposed  stringent  restric- 
tions on  those  requesting  permission  to 
leave.  A  refugee  was  allowed  to  bring  out 
only  one  suitcase  containing  clothing,  and 
no  money  or  valuables 

Toward  the  end  of  I960.  It  became  evident 
that  the  large  number  of  refugees  reaching 
Miami  without  any  resources  had  exceeded 
the  capacity  of  local  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  provide  emergency  assistance,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  local  labor  market  to 
provide    Jobs. 

President  Elsenhower  sent  his  personal  rep- 
resentative to  Miami  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation, and  in  December  1960  the  Presi- 
dent established  a  Cuban  Refugee  Emer- 
gency Center  in  Miami  with  an  initial  al- 
location of  tl  million  from  the  President's 
Contingency  Fund  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity   Act. 

In  February  1961,  President  Kennedy  for- 
mally established  the  Cuban  Refugee  Pro- 
gram In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  The  recommendations  de- 
veloped by  President  Eisenhowers  repre- 
sentative formed  the  basis  of  the  nine-point 
program  which  President  Kennedy  directed 
the   Secretary   of   HEW    to   undertake: 

1.  Provide  all  possible  assistance  to  t>ol- 
unrory  relie/  age7u:ie3  In  providing  daily  ne- 
cessities for  many  of  the  refugees,  for  re- 
settltng  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  and  for 
securing  jobs  for  them. 

2  Obtain  the  assistance  of  both  private 
and  governmental  agencies  to  provide  useful 
ernployment  opportunittei  for  displaced  Cu- 
bans, consistent  with  the  overall  employ- 
ment situation  prevaUIng  in  Florida. 

3.  Provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees  in  other  areas.  Includ- 
ing transportation  and  adjustment  costs  to 
the  new  communities,  and  for  their  eventual 
return  to  Miaou  for  repatriation  to  their 
homeland  as  soon  as  that  is  again  poaslble. 
4  Purnish  financial  assistance  to  meet  ba- 
ste maintenance  requirements  of  needy  Cu- 
ban refugee  families  In  the  Miami  area  and 
as  required  in  communities  of  resettlement, 
administered  through  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal channels  and  based  on  standards  used 
in  the  coaimunlty  Involved. 

5.  Provide  for  essential  health  services 
through  tbe  financial  assutance  program 
supplemented  by  chUd  health,  public  health 
services,  and  other  arrangemenu  as  needed 
8  Furnish  Federal  assistance  for  ioco;  pub- 
lic school  operating  costs  related  to  the  un- 
foreseen impact  of  Cuban  refugee  children  on 
local  teaching  faciliUea. 

7  Initiate  needed  measures  to  augment 
training  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Cuban  refugees,  including  physicians,  tsacb- 
ers.  and  those  with  other  professional  back- 
grounds. 

8  Provide  financial  aid  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  unoccom ponied  children — the 
most  defenseless  and  troubled  group  among 
the  refugee  population 

9  Undertake  a  surplus  food  distribution 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  county 
welfare  department,  with  surplus  foods  dis- 
tributed by  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
to  needy  refugees 

The  Cuban  refugee  situation  can  be  di- 
vided Into  three  dutlnct  phases  in  terms 
of  the  amral  of  refugees  from  Cuba: 


Nvmber  of  Number  of 

rtfufMi  ^*'*'l*** 

rtfistwed  rtsmlsil 

in  Mtami  Iroin  Miami 


1st  pkats:  Commtrcisl  air  fli|Mi 
•vailaM*  (until  mimlt  CfiSM. 
Oct  ?2.  1962).. 

2(1  phau   No  Cub*-U  S  lir 
fli(hti<Oct  23.  19«2.  thrmiih 
Nov  30.  1965)      . 

3d  phtt*  CutMn  rttuiM  aidift  m 
optrition  (Ok   I.  \%i  to 
prtsent,  figurM  u  of  Jum  4, 
1971) 


1  S3.  534 


29,962 


23S,M» 


4«,&47 
Its,  916 


ToUl >422,J«5 


280.894 


I  An  ntimtttd  600,000  to  650,000  Cuban  refugMS  have 
come  to  the  Unitad  Statei  tinco  Castro  came  to  power  Many 
have  never  been  m  need  ol  amstance  and  have  therefore  never 
registered  with  the  Cuban  refugee  program 

During  the  first  phase,  between  1,600  and 
1,800  refugees  a  week  were  arriving  In  Bliaml 
on  commercial  air  flights  from  Havana   Dur- 
Ibls  period,  the  major  efforts  of  Federal  staff 
and  cooperating  agencies  were  devoted  to  the 
reception  and  provision  of  emergency  aid  to 
the  hundreds  of  destitute  refugees  who  ar- 
rived daUy.  Although  the  refugees  expected 
soon  to  be  able  to  return  to  Cuba  and  were 
reluctant  to  move  from  Miami  to  other  loca- 
tions farther  from  their  homeland,  32  p>er- 
cent  of  those  who  registered  with  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Program  were   able   to   be  resettled 
through  the  efforts  of  the  program  and  the 
four  naUonal   voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies working  with  It   (U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence;    Church    World    Service.    Protestant: 
United  HIAS  Service,  Jewish:  and  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  non-sectarian) . 
On  October  32,  1962.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced  the  existence   of   missiles   in   Cuba 
and  the  Imposition  of  a  quarantine  on  the 
Importation   of   offensive   weapons   into   the 
Island.  The  next  day,  Castro  banned  all  ci- 
vilians to  and  from  Cuba.  This  began  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  refugee  situation.  For  the 
flrst  time  in  nearly  4  years.  Miami  did  not 
have  a  large,  steady  Influx  of  new  refugees 
Two  small   streams   of    refugees   continued 
those   who  escaped   illegally   from   Cniba   by 
small  boat  and  made  the  perilous  trip  across 
the  Florida  Straits  and   those  who   reached 
the  United  States  after  first  going  to  another 
country.  In  addition,   a  number  of  refugees 
arrived  on  the  return  trips  of  Red  Cross  ships 
and  planes  which  delivered  medical  supplies 
to  Cuba  In  connection  with  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  captured  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs    During  this   phase,   when   relatively 
few  new  refguees  arrived,  the  (?ub€m  Refugee 
Program    concentrated    on    resettlement    to 
opportuiutles  for  Jobs  and  homes  in  other 
communities  and  on  training  programs  de- 
signed to  lead  to  self-support   Resettlements 
exceeded  new  registrations  by  55  percent,  and 
subetanual    reductions   were   able   to   be  ef- 
fected In  the  cost  of  the  program  as  more  and 
more  refugees  no  longer  required  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

On  September  28.  1966,  Fidel  Castro,  con- 
cerned with  being  blamed  for  refusing  to  let 
refugees  leave  Cuba  and  for  the  loss  of  life 
of  persons  who  drowned  while  attempting 
to  escape  from  Cuba  In  small  boats,  said  in 
a  speech  that  he  would  open  a  port  In  Cuba 
to  which  all  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
could  come  and  pick  up  their  relatives  who 
were  still  in  Cuba  "Now  it  will  be  known," 
Castro  said,  -who  is  at  fault  if  someone 
drowns  trying  to  reach  the  American  para- 
dise, tbe  Yanqut  paradise  That!  for  the  well- 
prepared  Imperialists.  Let's  see  what  they 
say  or  do   " 

President  Johnson  responded  on  October  3, 
as  he  signed  the  new  Immigration  and  Na- 
UonaUty  Act  of  1966  at  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 
"I  declare  this  afternoon  to  the  people  of 
Cuba.  "  the  President  stated,  "that  those  who 
seek  refuge  here  In  America  will  find  It  The 
dedication  of  America  to  our  traditions  as  an 
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asylum  for  the  oppressed  Is  going  to  be  up- 
held " 

As  a  result  of  the  Castro  statements,  hun- 
drads  of  boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions 
set  out  from  Florida  to  the  Cubsji  port  oS 
Camarloca  to  pick  up  relatives  Many  were 
unseaworthy  and  loss  rrf  life  ensued  Tlie  US 
Coast  Guard  sert  up  a  line  of  ships  to  rescue 
persons  from  small  craft  and  bring  tiiein 
safely  to  the  United  Statues  As  a  (consequence, 
hundreds  of  refugees  were  pouring  Into  Key 
West  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  nlf?ht  T^e 
sltuatt(">n  was  chaotic  as  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  them  with  emergency  aid  and  ac- 
commodations 

In  an  effort  to  create  a  safe  and  orderly 
flow  of  refugeed  the  United  .States,  through 
the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana  negotiated  a 
Memorandum  <rf  Undenttandlng  with  Cube 
Under  this  international  agreement,  whlcti 
President  Johnson  announced  on  November 
6.  1966,  the  United  States  agreed  to  provide 
air  transportation  for  between  3000  and  4,000 
refugees  a  month  The  Memorandum  pro- 
vided for  fwlorlty  to  be  given  In  this  move- 
ment to  the  relatives  of  Cubans  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  reunite  families  that  had 
been  split  as  the  result  of  some  members 
having  come  to  the  U.S.  anj  others  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  leave  Cuba. 

Under  the  Memorandum  the  Cubaji  ref- 
ugee airlift  was  es!»bllahed  December  1  1965 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  f^trd  phase 
of  the  refugee  situation  Two  fllfirhts  S  days 
a  week,  bring  refugees  froim  Cuba  to  the 
Miami  International  Airport  Since  the  air- 
lift was  established  (through  June  4.  1971). 
236.096  refugees  have  been  airlifted  to  the 
United  States  During  this  period  resettle- 
ments from  Miami  to  homes  Job  opiportunl- 
tlee,  and  reunion  with  relatives  in  other 
communities  have  totaled  73  0  percent  at  new 
arrivals 

The  characteristics  of  the  refugees  who 
have  arrived  on  t.he  airlift  are  professional 
semi-professional  and  manajrerlal  workers. 
6  0  percent:  clerical  and  .sale?  114  skilled 
workers,  9  1  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  4  0 
service  occupations  3  I  farming  and  Ashing 
2  0;  <*Udren.  9tudent,s  and  houseTl/es.  64  4 
This  proportion  is  the  same  as  one  could  ex- 
pect In  any  general  ranuly  movement  wItJi 
three  out  of  four  persons  in  an  avera*re  fam- 
ily consisting  of  the  mother  -uid  children 
Although  the  flow  of  refugees  from  <?uba 
has  Included  p)eraons  from  all  walks  of  life 
slnoe  the  early  years  of  the  refugee  move- 
ment, the  refugees  have  always  had  higher 
skill  levels  than  would  be  found  in  a  perfect 
cross-section  of  the  population  of  Cuba:  this 
has  continued  to  he  the  case  among  the  refu- 
gees who  have  arrived  on  the  refugee  airlift 
With  respect  to  age  7  2  percent  of  the  air- 
lifted refugees  have  been  over  66  years,  and 
4  1  percent  between  61  and  66 

All  of  the  refugees  who  have  arrived  on 
the  airlift  are  relatives  of  refugees  alre«kdy 
In  the  Unlteid  States  PrsctloaJly  all  are  per- 
sons who  registered  in  Cuba  during  the  period 
from  Novetnber  1966  through  May  1966  when 
Castro  permitted  persons  who  wished  to  leave 
Cuba  to  register  During  the  years  since  these 
persons  indicated  their  desire  to  leave  they 
have  been  subjected  to  continued  harass- 
ment, loss  of  Jobs,  confiscation  of  property, 
and  forced  labor 

Cuban  refugees  have  done  exceptionally 
well  during  their  exile  In  the  United  States 
Eighty-one  percent  are  fully  .lelf -supporting 
Those  who  require  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance consist  principally  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  of  persons  who  have  re- 
cently arrived  In  the  U  S  and  need  assistance 
only  during  the  initial  period  of  getting 
started  in  a  new  country  Refugee  physicians 
dentists,  teachers  and  other  professionals 
have  helped  to  meet  urgent  employment 
needs  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation    Many  ref- 
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ugees  have  risen  to  positions  of  prominence 
in  business  and  Industry  after  starting  over 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational  lad- 
der when  they  first  reached  the  United 
States 

In  the  Miami  area  (Dade  County  i  ,  studies 
by  the  First  Research  Corporation  have  shown 
continued  substantial  economic  advances  by 
Cuban  refugees  A  September  1968  study 
showed  that  families  of  Spanlah  origin  i  near- 
ly 90  percent  Cuban  I  had  a  total  annual  In- 
come of  approximately  »342  million  By  Octo- 
ber 1970  this  figure  had  risen  to  $588  million 
There  was  also  a  significant  rise  In  median 
family  income — from  86,200  In  1968  to  87.200 
in  1970,  a  38-percent  Increase  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  families  own  their  own  homes, 
the  studies  showed  Other  studies  have  found 
that  Cuban  refugees  have  established  over 
6.000  businesses  In  Dade  County,  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  overall  economic 
growth  of  the  area. 

A  nationwide  study  conducted  by  the  CJen- 
sus  Bureau  in  November  1969  and  Just  re- 
leased, showed  Cuban  refugees  throughout 
the  United  States  to  have  a  median  family 
income  of  86,967,  to  have  a  higher  labor-force 
participation  rate  than  the  US  population 
as  a  whole,  and  to  have  a  low  unemployment 
rate  (2  0  percent)  (Current  Population  Re- 
port.  Series   P-20.   No    213,   February    1971.) 

(r^epared  by  the  Department  of  State] 
Fact   Shjxt   roE   Citban   RtrucEt   PkocraM 

1      anCKGROCND 

In  November  1965  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  negotiated  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing whereby  we  agreed  to  provide  air 
transportation  from  Cuba  Ui  the  United 
States  for  between  3.000  and  4 OOO  refugees 
per  month  This  understanding  arose  from 
a  chaotic  and  untenable  situation  Involving 
the  uncontrolled  departure  of  thousands  of 
refugees  fleeing  from  Cuba  toward  the 
United  States  In  chartered  boats,  small  craft 
rafts  and  Inner  tubes  during  October  and 
NovCTnber  1965  This  situation  was  brought 
about  by  an  announcement  by  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  on  September  28  1966 
that  all  Cubans  wishing  to  leave  Cuba  could 
do  so,  and  that  theilr  relatives  In  the  United 
States  oould  come  to  the  small  Cuban  port  of 
Oamarloca  to  get  them  Many  escapees 
drowned  and  strong  pressures  bore  on  the 
United  States  Government  to  do  something 
to  regutarise  the  situation  MoU'wited  by  its 
humanitarian  tradition,  the  United  S'tates 
negotiated  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing, which  reestablished  orderly  US  control 
over  refugees  entering  the  United  States  Its 
guiding  principle  is  the  'humanitarian  task 
of  reumtlng  divided  families  " 

3,   U.S.    COMMITMENT 

No  terminal  date  was  stipulated  In  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  Therefore, 
the  Uiidled  States  remains  committed  to  con- 
tinue the  airlift  Unilateral  termination  of 
the  airlift  would  renege  on  the  formal  U,S. 
moral  and  international  commitment.  It 
would  result  In  strong  pressures  from  Cuban 
refugees — many  thousands  of  whom  have 
become  U.6  citizens — and  their  supporters 
in  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  It 
would  penalize  tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
Cubans  who  registered  to  leave  in  good  faith 
over  four  years  ago  and  who  have  sufTered 
harsh  denials  of  their  llvellhtxxl  and  per- 
sonal freedom  ever  since.  For  these  people 
acceptance  of  our  offer  to  come  to  the  US 
to  Join  their  relatives  literally  brought  down 
upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment Categorized  as  "worms'  in  Cuba,  many 
loert  their  }obs,  became  "non -persons"  outside 
of  Cuban  society  and  were  obliged  to  perform 
heavy  agricultural  labor  until  their  time 
came  to  board  the  '"Freedom  Flight"  to  the 
United  States  They  have  been  forced  to  for- 
feit all  of  their  property,  possessions  and  sav- 


ings, and  are  allowed  to  carry  out  only  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  and  the  most  meagsr 
of  personal  possessions.  For  those  still  await- 
ing their  turn  In  Cuba,  the  harsh  "treatment 
continues   long  after  they  registered  to  leave. 


3      ETTECT    or    AIKLITT    ON    CONDmOKS    IN    CTBA 

In  numerous  speeches  during  the  past 
year.  Castro  has  remarked  that  the  progress 
of  the  C^Jban  revolution  has  been  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  qualified  technicians  and  man- 
agerial personnel  In  Cuba  A  great  many 
tramed  and  educated  Individuals  have  left 
and  continue  to  leave  Cuba  via  the  airlift. 
Those  with  professional,  semi-professional 
and  managerial  experience  comprise  about 
6.5  percent  of  all  arrivals,  while  skilled  per- 
sonnel comprise  another  9  3  percent  Fur- 
thermore, experience  has  Indicated  that  as 
long  as  hope  for  escape  to  freedom  exists. 
people  living  under  oppression  resist  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  regime's  glials,  but 
when  escape  routes  are  sealed,  accommoda- 
tion to  the  inevitable  becomes  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  Illusitratlve  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  case  of  East  Germany  where  the  begin- 
ning of  economic  recovery  can  be  said  to 
date  from  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall: 
When  the  Wall  barred  future  escape  to  the 
freedom  of  the  West  the  East  German  popu- 
lation had  no  real  alternative  but  to  accom- 
modate to  the  Communist  regime  there  The 
Refugee  Airlift,  a  route  to  freedom,  forestalls 
the  certainty  of  accommodation  to  commu- 
nism by  the  Cuban  people 

4.  paoGscss  or  cub  an  eetugeks  in  tbk 

UNITED    STA"IX8 

Excellent  The  airlift  as  of  May  1,  1971,  bas 
carried  232  001  Cuban  refugees  to  the  United 
States  A  nationwide  surrey  conducted  by 
the  Onsus  Bureau  released  In  February  1971 
showed  Cubans  in  November  1969  to  have  a 
median  family  income  of  85,967,  a  high 
labor-force  part lclF>at Ion  rate  and  a  low  un- 
employment rate  In  the  Miami  area  where 
approximately  one-half  the  C^ubans  (  300  000) 
In  the  United  States  live,  a  recent  study 
made  by  -  private  firm  for  commercial  in- 
terests indicated  that  the  median  Income  in 
1970  was  87,2(X).  Practically  all  of  the  reftigees 
who  require  assistance  for  any  appreciable 
period  of  time  are  older  persons  For  In- 
stance, in  Florida  eighty-one  percent  of  the 
refugees  receiving  welfare  assistance  are 
.sixty-one  years  of  age  or  older  This  Is  Indic- 
ative of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
tlie  refugees — who  have  any  employment  po- 
tential and  whom  we  help  to  realize  that  po- 
tential through  training,  rehablUUtlon  and 
resettlement — are  anxious  to  work  and  do  go 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible 

(PopiTLATioN    DisTarrtmoN   or   CtrsAN 

Rxn7GEXSl 

Cttban  Rett-ccts  Have  Been  Rxsztti.xi)  to 
SEur-Sn»poRT  OppoR-mrrms  in  Au.  60 
States — Thet  Have  Gone  to  Mors  Than 
2,400    COMMVNrriES 

The  16  states  land  DC.) — outside  of  Flor- 
ida that  have  the  greatest  n-ambers  are  as 
of  May  1971: 

New  York 76  846 

New    Jersey 54.483 

California 86.700 

Illinois       20,734 

Louisiana     7,  939 

Massachusetts     7.696 

Texas     6.  106 

Pennsylvania     3,967 

Connecticut       8.832 

Michigan      2,500 

Ohio     2,327 

District  of  Ooltnnbla. a.  288 

Georgia     2,288 

Virginia      a,  037 

Maryland      .__._. 1.707 
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Sumberof 
acaus  re/u0eej 

Al»ti*m*     403 

Ala«k»     . 1 

ArlaonA       . ... 396 

ArfcAnaaa    81 

CHlfornU       86.700 

Colorado     1.363 

Connecticut 3.633 

Delaware     360 

Dlatnct   erf  Columbi* a,  385 

Florid*    11.830 

0«oryl»    3. 258 

Hawaii    30 

Idalio la 

nunola      30.734 

lOdlUW        1,619 

lowm     848 

Kftn«ai<      ._„ . 996 

Kencucky _. . 351 

Loulal&n*     . ....  7, 939 

Maine       39 

Maryland       1.707 

Maasacbuaetu     . 7,896 

Michigan    2. 580 

MlnnesoU      630 

Mississippi     ...... 110 

Mlasoun l,3ao 

Montana     __.__..._ 162 

Nebraaka    470 

Nevada    1,610 

New    H&mpsblre 143 

New  Jersey 54.483 

New   Mexico .._ 440 

New  York 76.845 

North  CarolUui 843 

North   Dakota 46 

Ohio     3,337 

Oklaboouk ._._.„.____._ 543 

Oregon      .„. 1,043 

PennsylTknlA    3. 697 

Rhode    lalAod 497 

South  Carolina . . 284 

South  Dakota . 66 

Tennewee     575 

TMMa     6. 106 

Vxmh   16 

Vatmiont    94 

VlEglnU    3.037 

Washington     423 

West    Virginia . 194 

Wisconsin     ___. eg^ 

Wyoming    jg 

Puerto  Rico  and  Others :  23.006. 
Total  persons  rea»ctled  from  January  1961 
to  May  1971    380.417 

Th«    1965   ilxMotAtrovTM.  or    UtrDKasTAjrorNO 
Brr-wxTN    Ctba    \hv   rtne   UinuiD    Statbs. 

NoviMBEm   8.    1965 

The  President  announced  today  that  at 
9:00  am  C3T  the  Swiss  Kmbassy  In  Havana, 
representing  United  States  Interests  In  Cuba. 
and  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  had  ex- 
changed diplomatic  notes  establishing  pro- 
cedures and  means  for  movement  of  Cuban 
refugees  to  the  United  States  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  movement  were  set  out  In  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  Incorporated 
In  the  notes. 

The  fuU  text  of  the  note  from  the  Swiss 
SnDassy  to  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry 
follows 

•The  Bmbassy  of  Switzerland  presents  its 
compliments  to  ihe  Ministry  of  pv>relgn  Rela- 
tions and  ;n  Its  capacity  ai  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  of  .^iXlerlca 
In  Cuba,  has  t^.e  honor  to  refer  to  recent  con- 
versations which  have  taken  plac«  between 
the  Kmbassy  and  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  move- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  Cubans  who 
wish  to  live  In  the  United  State*. 

"The  Kmbassy  also  has  the  honor  to  sat 
forth  twiow  the  text.  In  Kngllsh  and  Spanish 
langTJSge  versions  which  shall  he  equally  au- 
thentic, of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing agreed  upon  in  those  conversations : 


"Memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Bmbassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana,  rep- 
reaentlng  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
concerning  the  movement  to  the  United 
States  of  Cubans  wishing  to  live  In  the 
United  States 

"1.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to  per- 
mit the  departure  from  Cuba  of  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
permit  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of. 
Cubans  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba  for  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing 

"3.  In  recognition  of  the  prime  Importance 
of  the  humanitarian  task  of  reuniting  di- 
vided families,  the  two  Governments  agree 
that  persons  living  Ln  Cuba  who  are  immedi- 
ate relativea  of  persons  now  living  Ln  the 
United  States  will  be  given,  as  a  group,  first 
priority  In  processing  and  movement  The 
two  Governments  agree  that  the  term  'im- 
mediate relatives'  is  defined  to  mean  parents 
of  unmarried  children  under  the  age  of  21. 
spouses,  unmarried  children  under  the  age  of 
21  and  brothers  and  sisters  under  the  age  of 
31. 

"3.  The  two  Oovemments  agree  that  they 
will  include  as  members  of  this  first  priority 
group  other  close  relatives  living  In  Cuba  of 
persons  now  in  the  United  States  who  reside 
in  the  same  household  as  the  Immediate  rel- 
atives when  such  Inclusion  Is  required  by 
humanitarian  considerations  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  agreed  principle  of 
first  priority  for  immediate  relatives,  the  two 
Governments  agree  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  verify  the  relationship  and  the  actual 
existence  of  the  humanitarian  considerations 
referred  to  The  two  Governments  agree  that 
this  task  of  verification  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Embassy  of  SwltKerland  In  Havana 
and  that  the  Judgment  of  that  Embassy  will 
be  accepted  by  the  two  Governments  as  final 

"4  The  Oovemment  of  Cuba  agrees  to  pre- 
sent to  the  FjDbassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana 
as  soon  as  tx3*iibie  a  list  (he*«lnafter  called 
Cuban  Master  I.igt  A')  of  immediate  rela- 
tives living  in  Cuba  of  persons  now  living  In 
the  United  States  and  of  other  persons  liv- 
ing in  Cuba  described  w.  paragraph  3  above, 
who  wish  to  live  In  the  United  States  The 
Embassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana  will  trans- 
mit Cuban  Master  Ust  A  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  part,  will  have  preoared 
a  list  (hereinafter  called  'US  Master  LUt  A') 
based  on  information  supplied  by  persons 
now  living  In  the  United  States  who  have 
immediate  relatives  living  Ln  Cuba  and  who 
are  prepared  to  receive  and  are  Interested  In 
receiving  such  relatives  It  Is  understood  that 
the  lists  provided  for  In  this  paragraph  may 
be  prepared  In  Installments  and  shall  be  sup- 
plemented from  time  to  time 

"5  Those  names  which  appear  on  both 
Cuban  Master  List  A  and  US  Master  List  A 
win  be  incorporated  by  the  Ooverrunent  of 
the  United  States  In  a  single  Ust  fherelnafter 
called  'Joint  Consolidated  List  A'),  which 
win  be  transmitted  by  the  Embewsy  of  Swlt- 
nerland  in  Havana  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba  With  reepect  to  Joint  Consolidated  List 
A.  there  will  be  a  presumption  that  the  p>eT- 
sons  on  the  Ust  wlU  be  permitted  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Cuba  to  depart  Cuba  and 
will  be  permitted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  the  United  States, 
bvrt  final  permission  will  be  granted  In  the 
form  of  approval  by  both  Governments  of 
embarkation  lists  for  each  flight  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  State*. 

"6  The  cases  of  ptersons  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  Cuban  Master  List  A  or  on  US  Master 
List  A  but  not  on  both  (and  therefore  not  on 
Joint  Consoiidated  Llat  A|  will  be  the  ot>)ect 
of  further  examination  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments, utilizing  the  services  of  the  Embassy 


oif  Switzerland  in  Havana  as  required,  with 
a  view  to  the  Inclusion  of  such  persons  In 
addenda  to  Joint  ConaoUdated  List  A.  or,  in 
any  case.  In  the  second  priority  group  de- 
scribed below  In  paragraph  8 

"7.  The  two  Oovenunenta  agree  that  from 
Joint  Consolidated  List  A  and  lu  addenda. 
embarkation  llst«  for  each  filght  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  w'.U  be  drawn  The  two 
Governments  a^ee  that  they  will  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  following  categor.es 
of  persons  appearing  on  Joint  Con-solldated 
List  A  are  transported  In  the  order  of  prKir- 
ity  Indicated.  First,  parents  and  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  under  the  age  of  21  living 
in  Cuba  of  children  living  In  the  United 
States  under  the  age  of  31.  Second,  un- 
married children  under  the  age  of  21  living 
in  Cuba  of  parents  living  in  the  United 
States,  third,  spouses  living  in  Cuba  of  per- 
cons  living  In  the  United  States  Families  and 
other  members  of  the  households  will  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  together  In  accordance  with 
the  principles   of   paragraph   3   above 

"8  When  both  Governments  agree  that  the 
persons  appearing  on  Joint  OoneoUdated  List 
A  and  Ita  addenda  no  longer  require  full 
utilization  of  the  traneportatlon  provided, 
the  movement  of  other  persons  living  in  Cuba 
who  wish  to  live  in  tlie  UrUted  States  will 
begin.  First  consideration  -wUl  be  given  to  rel- 
atives living  in  Cuba  of  persons  living  In  the 
United  States  who  do  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  Immediate  relatives 

"9.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to  pre- 
sent. In  due  course,  to  the  Embassy  of  Swit- 
zerland In  Havana,  for  transmission  to  the 
Oovemment  »f  the  United  Statee  a  list  (here- 
inafter called  'Cuban  Master  List  B')  of  all 
such  persons  who  will  be  [permitted  to  depart 
from  Cuba.  Tae  Oovemment  of  Cuba  agrees 
to  consider.  In  preparing  Cuban  Master  List 
B,  names  of  persons  living  In  Cuba  submit- 
ted by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  Information  supplied  by 
friends  and  relatives  living  In  the  United 
Statas. 

"10.  The  two  Governments  agree  that 
Cuban  !i4aster  List  B  wlM  form  the  basis  of 
the  preparation  of  enibarkatlon  lists  for  each 
flight  from  Cuba  to  the  United  Statee,  in 
accordance  with  procedvires  deacnbed  below 

••11  The  Oovemment  of  Cuba  agrees  that, 
with  respect  t<:)  persons  on  either  Joint  Con- 
solidated List  A  or  Cuban  Master  List  B, 
tt  win  prepare.  In  oonsultatlon  w^lth  the  Em- 
bassy of  Switzerland  la  Havana,  proepectlve 
embarkation  Hats  for  individual  flights  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  Such  lists  win  be 
provided  the  Oovemmoot  of  the  United 
States  at  least  seven  da>'s  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  (Ugbt. 

••13  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  In  turn  to  Inform  the  Government  of 
Cuba  without  delay,  through  the  Embassy 
of  Switzerland  In  Havana,  of  persons  on  the 
embarkation  lists  approved  for  entry  into 
the  United  States  with  the  understanding 
that  final  formalities  will  be  completed  at 
the  point  of  embarkation  by  officers  of  the 
US  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  Public  Health  Service 

•13  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to  as- 
semble such  persons  at  the  airport  at  Vara- 
dero. 

"14.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  such 
persons  will  be  subject  to  a  flnal  departure 
Inspection  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Immigration  and  the  Mlnlatry  of  Public 
Health  of  Cuba  and  to  an  entrance  Insp"^- 
tlon  by  officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  airport  In 
Varadem  Persons  fotmd  to  be  Ineligible  for 
departure  from  C'jba  by  Cuban  officials  in 
akcoordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
force  m  Cuba  or  those  found  by  American 
officials  to  be  Ineligible  for  entrance  into  the 
United  States  under  laws  and  regulatloos  in 
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force  In  the  United  States  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  embark. 

"15  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  provide  air  transportation  to  carry 
persons  permitted  to  depart  Cuba  and  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  from  Varadero  to  a  con- 
venient point  m  the  United  Statee 

"16  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  provide  air  transportation  with 
such  frequency  and  capacity  as  to  permit  the 
movement  of  between  3  000  and  4,000  per- 
sons per  month. 

"17  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
first  movement  under  the  terms  of  this 
memorandum  of  understanding  will  begin 
not  later  than  December  1    1965 

"18  The  two  Governments  agree  that  any 
problems  that  may  arise  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  memorandum  of  understanding 
will  be  considered  Jointly  by  the  Embassy 
of  Switzerland  In  Havana,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  Oovemment 
of  Cuba. 

••In  the  course  of  the  conversations  which 
led  to  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
set  forth  above,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
stated  Its  position  concerning  the  depar- 
ture of  technicians  and  men  from  15  to  26 
years  of  age  In  Cuba  who  are  obliged  to 
perform  compulsory  military  service  The 
Government  of  Cuba  also  stated  that  It 
would  set  forth  Its  position  on  these  matters 
In  a  separate  note. 

•'The  Government  of  the  United  States 
stated  that  It  would  reply,  through  the  Em- 
bassy of  Switzerland,  to  the  note  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  and  would  set  forth  Its  own 
position  on  these  matters  as  It  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  course  of  the  discussions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stated  it  would  transmit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  through  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland,  a  separate  note  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  matter  of  the  Inclusion  In  the 
movement  from  Cuba  of  person.s  Imprisoned 
In  Cuba  for  offenses  of  a  political  nature  as 
that  fMjsltlon  had  been  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions 

••The  Government  of  Cuba  stated  that  It 
would  reply  to  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  in- 
clusion in  the  movement  to  that  country  of 
persoDs  Imprisoned  In  Cuba  for  offenses 
against  the  revolution  and  would  set  forth 
Its  own  position  on  this  matter  as  It  had 
been  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions. 

••The  Embassy  has  the  honor  to  propose 
that.  If  the  understandings  described  In  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  set  forth 
above  are  acceptable  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Relations,  this  note  and  the  Ministry's 
reply  concurring  therein  shall  constitute  an 
acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  the 
terms  of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, which  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  reply" 

(Spanish  language  version  omitted.) 

A  concurring  note  from  the  Cuban  For- 
eign Ministry  to  the  Swiss  Embassy  com- 
pleted the  exchange  and  put  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding   Into  effect 

In  addition  to  these  main  notes  there  were 
four  other  notes  exchanged  separately  at 
about  9  30  am  CST  The  first  of  these,  from 
the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  Swiss 
Embassy,  reads  as  follows  (complimentary 
Introduction  and  close  omitted): 

"The  Government  of  Cuba,  In  accordance 
with  the  statement  In  the  note  containing 
the  memorandum  of  understanding,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  errors  In  Interpretation  on 
the  part  of.  or  in  relation  to.  certain  per- 
sons who,  by  reason  of  the  social  function 
they  f>erform  or  because  of  legal  obligations 
from  which  they  cannot  be  excused,  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions  In  regard  to  their 


departure  or  who  do  not  have  the  right  to 
leave  the  country  considers  It  ueeful  to  con- 
firm In  writing,  and  also  to  publish,  what 
was  stated  orally  In  the  conversations  with 
the  Swiss  Embassy  which  preceded  the  said 
memorandum  of  understanding.  In  ref- 
erence to  priorities,  form  and  manner  of 
departure  of  Cubans  who  wish  to  Join  their 
relatives  or  live  In  the  United  States,  namely 
that  In  the  case  of  technicians  or  skilled 
p>ersonnel  whose  departure  from  the  country 
may  cause  a  serious  disturbance  in  a  specific 
social  service  or  In  prcxiuctlon.  because  a  re- 
placement for  such  person  would  not  im- 
mediately be  available,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  authorize  the  departt»re  of  such 
person  within  the  period  during  which  the 
trips  will  take  place,  but  will  postpone  It 
until  the  time  when  such  person  may  be 
replaced  In  the  duties  which  he  performs. 

Likewise,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
statement  In  the  Cuban  note  containing  the 
memorandum  of  understanding,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  set  forth  Ln  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  considers  It 
desirable  to  confirm  hereby,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  publish,  what  It  clearly  stated  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  negotiations:  namely 
that  no  citizen  who  under  the  law^  is  included 
In  the  first  callup  for  compulsory  military 
service,  that  is,  between  17  and  26  years  of 
age,  or  who  will  be  Included  In  the  callup  In 
the  next  two  years,  that  is  to  say,  who  Is  at 
present  15  years  of  age,  has  the  right  to  leave 
the  country  and  therefore  will  not  be  author- 
ized to  leave  " 

T^he  Swiss  Eimbassy  replied  to  this  note  as 
follows  (complimentary  Introduction  and 
close  omitted) 

"During  the  recent  discussions  which  led 
to  the  memorandum  of  understanding  of  No- 
vember 6,  1966,  the  Embassy  of  Switzerland 
made  clear  that  It  had  been  the  understand- 
ing and  hope  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  on  September  30, 
1966,  would  encompass  persons  In  these  cate- 
gories who  wished  to  leave  Cuba  to  live  In 
the  United  States.  Thus,  for  example,  there 
was  no  suggestion  In  that  broad  statement 
that  any  technicians  who  wished  to  leave 
Cuba  for  the  United  States  would  be  pre- 
vented from  departing,  even  temporarily. 

"'The  Government  of  the  United  States 
regrets  that  at  this  time  the  Government 
of  Cuba  has  not  permitted  men  subject  to 
military  service  and  certain  technicians  to 
be  Included  under  the  terms  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Cuba  wUl  be  willing  to  recon- 
sider this  position  expressed  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  mentioned  above  and 
repeated  In  the  note  of  the  Ministry 
The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  stress  the  particular  importance  which 
such  reconsideration  would  have  in  permit- 
ting the  reunion  of  many  families 

•'For  Its  part,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  its  readiness  to  grant  entry 
to  the  United  States  of  the  persons  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  note  through  procedures 
conaWtent  with  those  established  in  the 
Mecnor&ndum  at  Understanding  of  this  date." 

The  third  separate  note  was  from  the  Swiss 
Embassy  to  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry 
(complimentary  Introduction  and  close 
omitted)  : 

••As  the  Embassy  of  Switzerland  made  clear 
during  the  course  of  the  recent  conversations 
which  led  to  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing on  the  movement  of  persons  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  accepted  by  both 
Governments  on  November  6,  1966.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  regards  "with 
special  humanitarian  concern  the  cases  of 
those  persons  imprisoned  In  Cuba  for  offenses 
of  a  political  nature  It  had  been  the  under- 
standing and  hope  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  that  the  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  on  September  30,  1968 


would  encompass  persons  in  this  category 
who  wished  to  leave  Cuba  to  live  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
grets that  at  this  time  the  Oovemment  of 
Cuba  has  not  permitted  political  prisoners 
to  be  Included  under  the  terms  of  the  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  will  be  willing 
to  reconsider  this  position.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  wishes  to  stress  the 
particular  Importance  which  such  reconsider- 
ation would  have  in  permitting  the  reunion 
of  many  families. 

•'For  Its  part,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reaffirms  its  readiness  to  grant 
entry  to  the  United  States  of  such  political 
prisoners  through  procedures  consistent  with 
those  established  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  of  Novembw-  6.  1966   ' 

The  flnal  separate  note,  a  respKinse  by  the 
Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  note  InltlateC 
by  the  Swiss  Embassy,  read  as  follows: 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  pre- 
sents Its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland,  representing  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Cuba  and  in 
acknowledging  receipt  of  its  note  dated  No- 
vember 6.  has  the  honor  to  Inform  It  that 
the  Cuban  position  on  the  matter  is  that 
expressed  in  Its  note  of  October  12  of  the 
present  year." 


(Prom  U.S.  News  Sc  World  Report,  May  31, 

1971) 
Flight   Fbom   Cctba — Castro's   Loss   Is   U.S 

Gain 

The  mass  flight  of  Cubans  from  Commu- 
nism has  turned  Into  a  success  story.  In  U.S 
they  find  not  only  a  refuge  but  a  land  of 
oppwrtunlty. 

In  the  12  years  since  Fidel  Castro  came  to 
power,  nearly  660,000  Cubans  have  sought 
refuge  In  the  United  States. 

Most  have  found  far  more  than  refuge. 
They  have  found  homes.  Jobs — and  oppor- 
tunities. Thousands  of  refugees.  In  only  a  few 
years,  have  launched  new  careers  In  profes- 
sions and  business 

The  story  of  this  big  wave  of  immigrants  Is 
a  success  story  seldom  matched  in  this  coun- 
try's long  history  of  immigration.  Few  other 
nationality  group>s  have  taken  root  so  quickly 
or  progressed  so  rapidly 

WARM    WKLCOMK 

Some  Of  this  rapid  progress  can  be  credited 
to  the  aid  given  by  the  US  Government  No 
other  group  of  Immigrants  in  history  has 
been  according  such  a  helpful  welcome. 

Much  of  the  Cuban  success,  however.  Is 
generaUy  attrttsuted  to  the  efforts  and  ability 
of  the  Cubans  themselves. 

Talk  to  the  Cuban  refugees  and  you  get 
still  another  explanation 

"'What  we  have  found  In  America  Is  the 
land  of  opportunity — the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,"  says  Carlos  Arboleya,  who  In  nine 
years  rose  from  an  almost  penniless  refugee 
to  be  president  of  a  Miami  bank. 

The  mass  migration  of  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  Is  still  continuing  Each  month 
about  3.600  stream  In  on  an  airlift  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  These  are  people 
Castro  let  go  with  the  contemptuous  remark 
that  they  were  the  "worms'  of  his  Commu- 
nist society. 

In  America,  however,  they  are  proving, 
by  and  large,  to  be  capable,  hardworking  peo- 
ple who  are  making  major  contributions  to 
American  llXe. 

A  caoas  Bwcnon 

The  Cuban  refugees  are  scattered  widely 
around  the  country  But  about  half  of  them 
have  settled  in  south  Florida  Nowhere  else 
is  the  Cuban  success  story  so  visible  as  tt  Is 
in  this  area. 

Wherever  you  turn,  the  Cuban  Influence 
can  be  seen  and  felt.  The  new  mechanic  at 
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tta*  oom«r  gmrage  may  not  spcaiL  Sn«llab 
au«nUy — but  he  c*n  fli  your  c»r  The  Cubaji 
nils  tx)y  In  the  restaurant,  the  record  sug- 
gests,  may  *>on   be   running  that  restaurant 

Whole  hoeplta.*  are  :X)w  sta/Ted  tjy  Cuban 
•locujrs  A  pnme  •^xampie  Is  the  300-bed 
Pan-American  Hospiuaj  in  Miami  In  all. 
»tK>ut  3  000  Cuban  doctors  have  settled  In 
Lhe  MLaxnl  area 

These  refugees.  re«-ords  Indicate,  are  good 
credit  rlats  Thtjee  who  ha^e  borrowed  money 
have  for  the  most  part,  paid  It  back  Cubans 
on  relief  are  generally  too  eld  or  too  111  to 
work. 

The  CuDan  impact  on  the  U.8.  Is  felt  at 
many  levels  T^ere  is  a  growing  and  articulate 
Spanish -language  press  Moyie  bouses  In 
Wsshmgujn.  D  C  in  Newark.  In  New  York 
ajid  In  doeena  of  other  cities  show  fUms  in 
:<pan.ish  for  tlgbt-knlt  Latln-Amertcan  com- 
mujutles  Acmas  the  land,  restaurants  with 
Cuban  food  and  er.fenalnment  are  opening 

Dade  County  Florida,  whlcli  Includes 
Miami.  IS  the  nub  of  Cuban  life  in  the  United 
States 

Mayor  Stephen  P  Clark  of  Miami  esti- 
mated that  380  DOT  Cubans  now  live  there 
Nobody  can  be  p<«itlve  about  the  number — 
">u:  It  is  known  that  aonae  Cubans,  after 
resettling  elsewhere  return  to  Dade  because 
of  the  mild  climate  and  the  proximity  to 
other  Cubans  and  the  homeland  Cubans 
tend  to  dislike  the  cold  North  American 
winters. 

raaJDa  CKNmt 

Because  of  the  bilingual  pool  of  talent 
in  the  Miami -Dade  area,  more  and  more 
American  companies  have  set  up  their  Latin - 
American  trade  headquarters  there — 33  In 
Coral  Oahles  alone 

Among  thoae  companies  are  Alcoa.  Dow 
Chemical  Chlcagf^  Brd^f  <t  Iron.  Coca-Cola. 
Qoodyear  .VJas  Chem: -aJ  International  Har- 
vester J  .hna-Manv'.j;?  and  Bemls.  Many  of 
these  •.rade  headquarters  are  run  by  Cubans. 

Of  ct-iurw.  It's  not  all  clear  sailing  for  the 
refugees  but  in  the  main  their  story  Is  one 
uf  asiii nish  1  ng  achievement 

President  Arboleya  of  the  Fidelity  NatloDAl 
Bank  f  Miami  explains  the  success  for- 
mula of  his  Cuban  compatriots  In  these 
words 

"They  work  Th»  man  works,  the  wife 
works,  the  children  who  are  old  enough 
work  ■■ 

Mr  Arboleya  has  ihown  what  a  refugee  can 
do  In  19«0.  at  a^  31.  he  arrived  with  his 
wife,  an  infant  son  and  (40  In  cash  Banking 
was  his  field,  but  banks  were  not  bidding  for 
the  aerrlces  of  refugees  He  started  as  an  In- 
Tentory  clerk  in  a  shoe  factory  at  »46  a  week 
Bghteen  months  later  be  was  the  office  man- 
ager Eventually  he  got  a  bank  job  By  lOM, 
he  was  executive  vice  prealdent  of  Fidelity 
National  In  Febnaary  of  1000  he  became  an 
American  citizen — and  president  of  the  bank 
arrAiMUio  old  nca 

Mi  Arboleya.  whose  son  became  an  Eaglf 
Scout  at  13.  likes  to  tell  of  the  special  camps 
for  Cuban  Boy  Scouts  In  Miami  where  the 
Cuban  flag  Is  flown  alongside  the  American 

•*Our  Boy  Scouts  salute  the  Cuban  flag  with 
respect  for  our  homeland."  he  says  "But."  he 
adds,  they  not  only  salute  the  American 
flag — they  pledge  allegiance  to  it." 

TuUy  Dunlap.  prealdent  of  the  Riverside 
Bank  In  Miami.  credJU  Cuban  business  wtth 
lifting  his  bank  out  of  the  doldrums  in  the 
mtd-'OO-B. 

Deposits  started  to  move  up  in  1965.  break- 
ing a  steady  downward  trend  which  set  In 
wtth  the  fllgtvt  of  American  customers  to  the 
tuburtjs  In  19«l.  Mr  Dunlap  says,  and  Cuban 
depoBiu  now  total  over  16  mxilioa  dollars 
and  we  have  18.000  Cuban  aooounta.  ' 

The  New  York -New  Jersey  area  la  another 
pUoe  where  Cubans  oongregate  Some  75.000 
are  sstiiDated  to  be  living  In  New  York  aad 
63.000  In  New  Jersey 


One  of  tibecn  Is  Or  Oarlos  Mfarques  Ster- 
ling, who  was  a  oaodiclate  for  Prealdent  of 
OMi»  In  1968 

Today  Dr  Sterling  Is  professor  '3f  Spanlah 
literature  at  C  W  Post  OoUege  o*  Long 
Island  University  at  Oreonv^le.  NY  He  aays 
this 

"Most  of  the  people  who  have  oocne  to 
the  United  Staites  from  Cuiba  have  suc- 
ceeded. Thetr  success  has  been  outatandlng 
In  HMUiy  neid»  business,  medldne.  uni- 
veraliy  teaching,  aooounung.  law  and  trans- 
portation 

Oscar  Rodnguee  was  id  and  his  brother. 
Omar,  was  X)  wtien  U-.ev  v-afne  to  New  Jersey 
as  ref'jgees  in  ld«0  rh«»r  ftr«  Jobs  were  as 
sweepers  in  a  garment  faotory  Today  they 
run  their  orwn  garment  factory ,  employing 
75  p>eople 

A      DOCTOt'S      STOBT 

Dr  Ramon  Rodriguez -Torres  walked  erway 
from  his  own  private  hospital  in  Cuba  after 
Oastro  took  :>mr  The  cioctor  his  wife,  twc 
small  children  and  his  parents  arrived  vir- 
tuaily  penniless  to  Puerto  RSco  A  ye«u-  later 
he  was  In  Brooklyn's  Downsta/te  Medical  Cen- 
ter as  an  tnatruotor  In  pediatrics  From  there, 
his  sdvancemenr  was  swift 

Dr  Rodriguez -Torres  studied  for  and 
passed  several  State  medical  examinations. 
He  13  now  a  full  professor  and  director  of  the 
center's  pediatric  cardiology  department.  He 
alao  started  an  intensive -care  unit  for  chil- 
dren at  Kings  County  Hospital — said  to  be 
the  flrst  of  Its  kind  in  ttoe  U.S. 

"My  family  and  I  are  very  proud  and 
ha(>py  to  he  In  this  wonderful  oouatry  where 
we  have  seen  all  our  work  and  effort  re- 
warded." he  says 

At  MllledgevUle.  Oa  .  88  Cubans  are  atnong 
the  113  phyrticians  on  the  staff  at  Central 
Staite  HJoopttal.  tbe  big  coniplex  for  mental 
patlertta  Five  of  the  10  directors  are  Cutians, 
eac«i  heeding  units  with  700  to  1.000  patients. 

Oentral  State's  top  heart  specialist  Is  a 
Ouban.  Dr  Sergio  C  .Alvarez -Mena.  He  is 
chief  of  cardiology  at  the  hoepltal  and  alao 
associate  cllnHoal  professor  of  medicine  at  tbe 
Medical  OoIIege  of  Qeorgla. 

Dr  Addison  M  Duval,  dtreotor  of  Georgia  s 
mental-health  division,  declares  We  Just 
couldnt  have  made  the  improvements  that 
we  have  witJiout  the  help  these  people  gave 
us;    n   was   a  mtrtually   beneficial   thing." 

In  Atlanta,  where  moat  of  Georgia's  6,000 
Cubans  Live,  assimilation  has  been  no  prob- 
lem. Cuban  leaders  estimate  there  are  100 
of  their  countrymen  In  various  buslneasea, 
while  about  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  hold 
positions  as  college  or  university  profeaaors, 
doctors,  engineers,  accountants  or  business 
erecutlvee. 

A    HOXTSTON    CBOCn 

Typical  of  the  Oubans  who  have  made 
good  as  tradesmen — -there  are  thousands  r>t 
them — la  Hector  Csixlet,  41,  who  owns  a 
grocery  store  In  Houston.  The  etore  spe- 
cializes in  Cuban  foods  and  Is  a  gathering 
place  for  the  Cuban  community. 

Before  fleeing  Cijba  In  1963.  Mr  Cardet 
owned  a  grocery  store  in  Havana.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  reached  Che  US  wlUiout 
funds  or  knowledge  of  the  English  taoguage 
He  found  work  as  a  stockman  for  a  chain  of 
convenience  gnx:ery  stores. 

"At  night,"  Mr  CardaC  aays.  "I  would  load 
up  the  back  of  my  car  with  Cuban-type 
groceries  and  sell  them  door  to  door  to 
Cuban  families  in  Houston." 

In  two  years,  he  saved  enougti  to  open  his 
own  grocery  stnre — and  later  a  restaurant 
which  employs  Cubans  as  waiters  and  cooks 

Mr.  Cardet  calls  the  \JS  the  greatest 
country  on  earth  '  But  given  the  chance.  Id 
iJ?o  back  home.  '  he  says 

The  Cuban  population  of  Ohio  has  been 
esumated  at  3  JOO  There  are  3.000  Cubans  in 
Michigan.  Conoentratlona  of  these  refugees 
are  found  tn  major  clUee  of  both  States — es- 
pecially In  Oatrott  and  Cleveland 

Occupations  are  varied,  ranging  frotn  the 


pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic 
Church  In  Flint.  Mich  -Father  Eduardo 
Lorenzo— to  an  assembly-line  worker  for  the 
Pord  Mouir  Company  m  Ypellantl — Jose  A. 
OaATKrA.  Mr  Cabrera  is  also  president  of  the 
Cuban  association  of  Michigan 

David  Caveda  a  manufacturers'  represen- 
tative in  Columbus  and  prealdent  of  the  Cu- 
ban refugee  group  there  says  he  knows  of 
only  three  Cuban  families  on  welfare,  all  of 
them  aged    He  adds 

'There  are  no  able-bodied  Cubans  on  wel- 
fare We  belong  to  a  society  where  people 
'.ake  care  of  one  another  There  is  a  pat- 
tern— the  ones  established  here  help  the 
newcomers  " 

A  Cuban  refugee  in  Detroit.  Reinaldo  Oon- 
zailez.  Is  now  an  excutlve  for  an  auto-parts 
supplier  In  1961  he  Joined  the  tximpany  u 
an  export  clerk  Now.  10  years  and  eight  pro- 
motions later,  he  Is  responsible  for  manu- 
facturing schedules  for  Federal-Mogul  Cor- 
poration in  Western  Europe  and  Latin  Amer> 
lea. 

Mr  Gonzales  explains  bis  attitude  toward 
.America  and  Cuba 

"I  feel  .  .  the  way  I  feel  about  my  mother 
and  my  wife  I  love  both,  and  my  love  for 
one  does  not  Interfere  with  my  love  for  the 
other." 

As  the  only  Spanish -speaking  p>er8on  In 
his  suburban  nelghbca-hood.  Mr  Oonzalea 
has  a  standing  Joke  with  his  next-door 
neighbor  "I'm  better  off  than  you  are — 
I  don't  have  a  Cuban  living  next  door  to 
met" 

TKS  CHICAGO   SCCMX 

Between  XI.OOO  and  30.000  Cuban  refugees 
are  estimated  to  be  living  In  the  Chicago 
area.  About  600  of  these  are  doctors  and  there 
are  approximately  100  Cuban  lawyers 

One  Cuban  In  Chicago  makes  this  ap- 
praisal: "Some  have  done  well,  some  not 
so  well,  depending  mainly  on  how  they  did 
In  Cuba" 

Another  refugee  took  a  more  p>orttlve  view, 
pointing  out  that  a  Cuban  had  txt  be  highly 
motivated  to  leave  his  hocnelajid  orvercome 
the  obstacles  to  getting  pemuaslorn  to  de- 
part— and  then  buckle  down  to  work  in  a 
strange  land  Motivated  people  he  explained, 
generally  succeed  And  he  said  "We  were 
prepared,   whether  we   knew   It   or  not" 

In  Oolumbus,  Cuban  Orlando  Alonso.  made 
himself  so  valuable  that  he  ended  up  taking 
over  the  business  when  tbe  owner  died  In 
1909 

When  Mr  Alonso  left  Cuba  In  1962.  he 
went  to  work  as  a  truck  driver  for  Colum- 
bus Pest  Control  Company  In  a  few  months, 
he  was  chosen  to  run  the  business  whenever 
the  owner  was  away  The  business  had  Its 
most  profitable  year  in  1970 — under  Mr 
Alonso's  D^anagement  He  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  live  in  a  Columbus  suburb 
The  18- year -old  daughter  will  soon  marry  an 
American. 

Cuban  family  ties,  traditionally  close,  ae> 
count  In  part  for  the  low  number  of  failures 
among  the  refugees 

A  new  arrived  refugee  often  will  receive 
money  by  mail  from  relatives  and  close 
friends  who  preceded  him  A  oontnbutioD 
may  be  »1.60.  or  it  may  be  »5a— whatever 
the  donor  can  afford 

The  established  Cuban  will  give  up  some- 
thing he  needs  and  uses  every  day  to  help 
a  relaUve  get  a  foothold  For  example,  one 
head  of  household  returned  to  his  Miami 
home  one  night  to  find  the  tahie  and  chairs 
missing  from  his  kitchen  His  wife  had  given 
them  to  a  relaUve  Just  moving  into  the 
area. 

These  cloaa  ties,  a  wuilngnaaa  to  help  one 
iinother  and  a  fanatloal  belief  that  hard 
work  la  the  key  to  success  Ue  behind  the 
Cuban  experience  In  America. 

Few  sucoeas  stortss  are  more  dramatic  than 
that  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jomt  Torraa  and  thetr 
daughter.  Norma  The  Torres  family  arrived 
In  New  Orlsans  In  1967  wtth  nothing  but 
the  clothes  they  wore — and  the  Braille  ruler 
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I^.  Torres  had  fashioned  from  wood.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  blind. 

But  Jose  Torres  wat>  ai£o  a  sKlUed  oaiblnet- 
maker  and  before  long  he  was  hard  at  work. 
learning  English  and  setting  up  shop  ■with 
borrowed  funds 

Business  Is  slow  at  the  moment  but  he 
keeps  going  ulth  saJee  of  doll  houses.  Jewelry 
casee.  candleartlcfcs  and  liqueur  cups.  His 
daughter  is  an  outstanding  student  In  the 
nursing  school  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. 

RZCORO  AS  SCHOLARS 

In  the  field  of  scholarship  loans,  young 
Cubans  have  been  especially  responsible  in 
meeting  their  obligations  Congress  recently 
heard  testimony  that  of  the  12.800  loans 
granted  to  Cubans  far  college  education  only 
147  were  delinquent — a  performance  which 
outstrlpw  the  national  average. 

The  Cuban  experience  in  the  U.S.  is  not 
an  unbroken  string  of  economic  miracles. 
Many  old  persons  find  they  cannot  learn 
English,  or  that  ill  health  keeps  them  from 
working  There  are  problems  of  a&'lmllatlon 
In  some  areas — «nd  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  Los  Angelee.  the  Cuban  is  in  a  partic- 
ularly strange  situation — he  u  a  minority 
within  a  minority,  and  thus.  In  eflfect,  in- 
visible to  the  indigenous  community. 

There  are  some  11  million  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  In  this  area  The  pres- 
ence there  of  perhaps  50,000  newcomers  from 
Cuba  makes  scant  Impression  on  people  In 
general. 

These  Cuban';  appear  to  have  little  Interest 
In  becoming  part  of  the  Mexican -American 
scene.  They  have  settled  Instead  in  a  variety 
of  small  p>ockets  throughout  the  city 

MASS  TRANSPLANTS 

Organizations  like  the  Intemailonal  Res- 
cue Committee  and  the  Cuban  resettle- 
ment division  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bu- 
reau have  helped  some  36.000  Cubans  go 
from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles  It  It  estimated 
that  an  additional  10.000  to  16.000  went  to 
southern  California  on  their  own 

About  11.000  Cubans  in  the  area  are  on 
welfare.  Los  Angeles  County  offlclals  say  the 
relief  bill  for  Cubans  comes  to  a  million 
dollars  a  month — which  Is  refunded  by  the 
U.S.  Government 

Observers  report  ft  lsw:k  of  rapport  between 
Cu-bans  and  other  Spanish -speaking  persons 
there  The  Cuban.s  .>.eem  to  Identify  more 
with  the  "Anglos."  whereas  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans tend  to  cling  to  their  old  Mexican  cul- 
ture 

There  is  another  big  difference.  The  mili- 
tant Mexican-American  sometimes  leans  left- 
ward politically  Cuban  refugees  aren't  buy- 
ing anything  that  smacks  of  Communism. 
It's  hard  to  find  a  Cuban  with  a  Castro-type 
beard. 

Even  In  Ix)6  Angeles,  however,  there  are 
bright  spots  for  Cubans  A  community  spirit. 
for  a  time  dormant  among  them,  has  begun 
to  develop  A  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce 
now  has  100  members  About  300  Cuban- 
owned  businesses  have  been  established  A 
biweekly  tabloid  newspaper — "La  Prensa"— 
has  a  Spanish-language  circulation  of  15,000, 
predominantly  Cuban 

And  like  every  other  area,  Los  Angeles  has 
its  Buoceasful  refugees 

A     CBOWING     RXSTALTLANT 

Eddemlo  Lopez  came  from  Clenfuegoe. 
Cuba,  nine  years  ago — penniless  he  says, 
"like  everybody"  He  sold  Bibles  and  ency- 
clopedUs  door  to  door  He  and  hla  brother 
saved  enough  to  open  a  little  restaurant  It 
seated  26.  Then  the  brothers  l)ought  an  ad- 
joining building  and  enlarged  their  opera- 
tion. Today  the  prospering  restaurant  seats 
110 — and  emplojrs  13  Spanish -speaking  per- 
sons. 

In  San  Francisco,  some  of  the  Cubans  com- 


plain about  discrimination,  especially  when 
It  comes  to  getting  good  Jobs  and  Job  train- 
ing Some  have  had  difficulty  In  finding  any 
Jobs   at    all 

And  a  discouraged  high-school  student 
said:  "Florida  Is  the  best  place  for  Cubans; 
there  are  enough  others  there  to  help  you,  to 
support  your  business  " 

Cubans  admit — and  express  gratitude— 
that  U.S.  Oovernment  programs  help  them 
gel  started  in  this  country. 

On  their  arrival  In  Mlanu  on  the  U.S. -fi- 
nanced airlift,  they  are  welcomed  by  U.S. 
officials  and  given  temporary  housing  In 
"Freedom  House  "  at  the  airport  There  they 
register  with  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  also  with  a  volunteer 
agency  of  their  choice 

The  volunteer  agencies  arrange  transpor- 
tation for  refugees  to  homes  of  relatives,  with 
the  co6t  met  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Refugees  also  receive  checks  from  the  Florida 
welfare  department — tlOO  for  a  family.  »60 
for  a  person.  Washington  repays  Florida  for 
this. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  their  relocation  city, 
refugees  are  eligible  for  public  welfare,  with 
Washington    again    reimbursing    the    States. 

All  told,  from  the  time  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program  began  In  February.  1961  through 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on  June  30  the 
U.S.  Governments  obligations  for  aiding 
Cuban  refugees  will  total  583  8  million  dol- 
lars. 

A    GOOD    INTXSrrXXNT 

Federal  offlclals  regard  this  as  a  good  In- 
vestment. Howard  H.  PalmaUer,  director  of 
HEW's  Cuban  Refugee  Program  put  It  this 
way: 

"We  cannot  overlocA  the  Cubans'  incal- 
culable contribution  to  our  nation.  They 
have  paid  millions  of  dollars  In  local.  State 
and  federal  taxes  Their  presence  and  efforts 
have  created,  directly  or  Indirectly,  literally 
thousands  of  jobs  throughout  the  United 
States — which  generate  even  more  tax  reve- 
nues. And  perhaps  most  important,  they  are 
stUl  making  this  contribution 

PKOFILX  or  THB  CT7BAK  RBrUGKSS 

Number  An  estimated  660  000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees have  settled  in  the  C.S  since  January 
1959.  when  Cube  came  under  Rod  rule. 

Location :  More  than  half — about  360.000— 
now  live  in  or  around  Miami.  The  rest  have 
spread  to  every  SUte,  with  large  concen- 
trations near  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago 

Age  They  are  slightly  older,  as  a  group, 
than  the  general  population,  with  a  median 
age  In  the  early  30s.  compared  with  28  for 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

Occupation:  Among  aduiu,  nearly  a 
third — 32  per  cent — are  trained  in  clerical 
or  sales  work,  about  a  fourth— 26  per  cent — 
have  experience  m  skilled  trades,  17  per  cent 
have  backgrounds  In  professional,  technical 
or  managerial  work.  The  rest,  while  in  Cuba, 
were  in  semiskilled  Jobs,  service  trades  or  on 
farms 

Citizenship  70  000  refugees  have  become 
U.S  citizens.  Many  thousands  more  will  Join 
their  ranks  when  they  fulflll  residency  re- 
quirements. 

Welfare  rolls  About  75.000  refugees — i  In 
9 — now  are  collecting  relief,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them  too  old  to  too  ill  to  work.  Pew 
able-bodied  Cubans  are  on  welfare. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  i .  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  morning  business  is  now 
concluded. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRJ^TION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.    1972 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina)  Under  the  pre- 
vious order  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
the  clerk  wlU  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
(HJi.  7109)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed  in 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  di\1ded  be- 
tween both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  cail  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  might  state  that  time  for 
debate  on  this  bUl  is  under  control,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr. 
Cannon  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis  ■ .  Debate  will 
extend  not  later  than  6  o'clock  this  eve- 
ning. Amendments  are  limited  to  1  hour, 
with  the  exception  of  amendment  No. 
233,  the  Mondale  amendment,  on  which 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  today  and 
another  hour  of  debate  tomorrow,  and 
the  Javits  amendment  No  223  on  which 
debate  wiU  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 
Amendments  to  amendments  will  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

PEIVILBGE    or    THX   rLOOB 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  H.R. 
7109  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1972  for  research 
and  development,  cc«istruction  of  facili- 
ties, reaeajT^h  and  program  manag«nent 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson), 
for  his  conscientious  leadership  in  formu- 
lating the  program  presented  m  this  bill. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  committee's 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtniTisi ,  for  his  fine 
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assistance  and  support  to  the  chAlnnan 

during  the  committee's  work  on  this  au- 
thorization bin 

This  la  ihe  14th  annual  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration The  authonzation  request  for 
flscai  year  1972  was  $3,271,350,000.  an 
amount  $2,673  OW  ahove  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  this  agency  for  fiscal  year 
1971  The  amount  recommended  m  H  R 
7109  i£  $3,280,850,000  an  amcuint  $9,500- 
OOO  above  the  rwjuest  and  $152  230.000 
below  the  amount  approved  by  Che  House 
on  June  3  1971  This  is  the  lowest  au- 
thortzauon  recommended  to  the  Senate 
since  1962  This  level  of  funding  for  2 
consecutive  years  reflects  the  completion 
of  manufartAinng  asaetnbiy  and  test  op- 
erauons  for  the  launch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  for  the  .\poiio  program  It  also 
reilects  a  reccxfnition  of  the  many  com- 
peting demands  for  national  resources 
Yet  In  the  cpmmittee's  Judgment,  there  Ls 
a  ver>-  real  need  to  maintain  and  pursue 
a  viable  and  forward  looking  space  pro- 
gram This  program  has  provided  a  sense 
of  great  acoompii&hment  for  the  Nation 
It  has  enhanced  the  interna tionaJ  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States,  it  has  led  to 
scientific  breakthroughs  and  e«tahli.sheil 
new  le\'eis  of  technolo«ry  and  it  demon- 
strates on  a  daily  ba.sls.  In  the  caae  of 
communications  satellites,  some  of  the 
practical  benefits  which  have  been  rea- 
lized and  which  provide  an  indicauon  of 
future  benefits  that  may  be  expected  as 
the  pro«T-am  moves  forward  TTiere  la  also 
increasingly  solid  evidence  that  space 
may  provide  a  fertile  arena  for  interna- 
tional cooperatioei  It  is  with  these  many 
considerations  In  mind  that  our  commit- 
tee reviewed  the  fiscal  year  1972  NASA 
authorization  request  and  formulated  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today 

Dunng  fiscal  year  1971  two  Apollo 
lunar  explorauon  flights — 18  and  19 — 
were  dropped  from  the  launch  schedule 
two  of  the  remaining  flights — 16  and 
17 — were  rescheduled,  and  the  launch  of 
the  Skylab  workshop  £md  the  three  visits 
by  astronaut  crews  were  also  resched- 
uled. These  changes  were  made  to  re- 
duce funding  requirements,  to  reduce  the 
problems  in  raaintaming  launch  capa- 
bility for  Apollo  18  and  19.  and.  m  the 
case  of  the  remaining  lunar  mission.s.  to 
assure  adequate  time  to  evaluate  the  data 
from  one  mission  so  as  to  maximize  the 
experimental  data  return  on  subsequent 
flights  Under  present  schedules,  all 
US  manned  space  flight  activity  will 
cease  in  late  1973 

These  changes  have  had  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  funding  requirements  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  subsequent  years, 
principally  that  of  permittmg  the  struc- 
turing of  a  budget,  severely  constrained. 
to  support  a  balanced  and  progressive 
space  program  that  will  fund  projects 
previously  authorized  and  in  develop- 
ment and  fund  those  longer  .-ange  proj- 
ects which  are  essential  for  a  meamngful 
space  capability  in  the  years  ahead  This 
Ls  the  program  represented  m  HR  7109 
which  our  committee  is  recommending 
today — a  program  which,  with  three  ma- 
jor exceptions,  agrees  with  the  NAS.A 
request.  The  amount  recommended  for 
Research  and  Development.  $2,543,200  - 
000.  is  $25,500,000  above  the  NASA  re- 


quest This  increase  Ls  the  net  result  of 
a  $43  million  addition  to  the  nuclear 
power  and  propulsion  program,  a  $2,500,- 
000  addition  to  the  space  applicauoivs 
program  and  a  $20  million  reduction  m 
the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram I  will  dLicuss  each  of  these  pni- 
gram  changes  as  I  proceed  through  the 
blU  The  committee  is  recommending 
$56,300,000  for  the  constnictlon  of  facll- 
lUes.  an  amount  identical  with  the  budg- 
et request.  Por  research  and  program 
management,  the  third  appropriation 
category  our  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $16  million  In 
the  request  resvilUng  In  a  total  of 
$68!  350.000 

IXSKA^CH     tlTD     3rrXL.OPMXNT 

The  manned  space  flight  program-s — 
.Apollo,  space  flight  operattons.  and  ad- 
vanced missions — are  recommended  at 
$1286.475  000.  an  amount  $144,525,000 
below  ihe  fiscal  year  1971  operating  plan. 
This  decrease  reflects  the  continued  re- 
duction in  manned  space  flight  activ- 
ities, particularly  the  c<xnpletlon  of 
.Apollo  hardware  production.  a.ssembly 
and  test  operations  while  mamtaining 
tlie  capability  to  fly  the  last  three  lunar 
missions  now  scheduled — Apollo  15,  16, 
and  17  .Although  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
cover money  for  hardware  expenditures 
for  the  Apollo  18  and  19  missions,  the 
two  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft  are 
available  in  the  national  inventory  for 
other  missions  and  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial savings  m  operating  costs  as  a 
result  of  not  flying  these  two  Apollo  mis- 
.sions  There  will  be  some  funding  for  the 
Apollo  program  m  fiscal  year  1973  how- 
ever, the  $612,200,000  in  this  bill,  a  re- 
duction of  $302,200,000  from  the  flscal 
year  1971  operating  requirements.  es.sen- 
tially  reflects  completion  of  funding  for 
this  highly  successful  program 

The  space  flight  operations  program  ls 
recommended  at  the  budget  request  level 
of  $672.775  000,  an  increase  of  $157,575.- 
000  above  the  fiscal  year  1971  operating 
plan  This  mcrease  arises  from  the  accel- 
erating Skylab  activities  which  culmi- 
nate In  the  launch  of  the  eswth  orbital 
workshop  in  March  1973  This  program 
consisting  of  a  space  laboratory, 
launched  by  a  Saturn  V,  followed  by 
three  separate  long-duration  visits  by 
astronauts,  has  been  rescheduled,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  a  result  of 
overall  schedule  changes  made  m  the 
Apollo  program  The  Skylab  slipped  ap- 
proximately 3  month.s  The  committee 
IS  recommending  $100  million  for  the 
space  shuttle  project  to  support  imtia- 
Uon  of  the  hydrogen  oxygen  main  en- 
gine development  the  !onKe.st  lead-time 
Item,  and  to  continue  analyucal  studies 
and  the  tecJinoiogy  evaluauons  essential 
to  determining  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
gram should  proceed  into  development. 
NASA  has  not  yet  recommended  that  the 
space  shuttle  proceed  into  development. 
however,  the  funds  recommended  in  this 
bill  will  support  the  necessary  residual 
work  which  must  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  make  an  informed  decision  on 
such  a  recommendation,  possibly  late  in 
fiscal  year  1972  As  we  discussed  in  this 
chamber  at  some  length  last  year,  the 
space  shuttle  is  a  concept  which  based 
upon  mvesUgaUons  to  date,  offers  great 


promLse  for  flexibility.  efBclency.  and 
economy  in  future  space  operations  This 
Is  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  with  the 
termination  of  production  of  our  Saturn 
IB  medium  payload  launch  vehicle  and 
of  our  Saturn  V  heavy  duty  launch  ve- 
hicle, this  Nation,  except  for  a  few 
vehicles  in  mventory,  will  have  only  lim- 
ited payload  capability  for  space  activi- 
ties in  the  years  ahead  The  shuttle  Is 
contemplated  as  a  recoverable  and  re- 
usable vehicle  which  would  replace  prtu:- 
tlcally  all  of  the  expendable  type  launch 
vehicle  famil>-  of  both  NASA  and  the 
IDOD  In  this  regard,  I  want  to  stress 
that  this  development  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  committee  has  received  very 
specific  testimony  on  this  project  from 
Dr.  Robert  C  Seamans.  Jr  .  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Tlie  request  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  space  shuttle  is  $20  million 
above  the  operating  plan  for  the  current 
year  and  $10  million  less  than  that  re- 
quested and  authorized  In  fiscal  year 
1971 

There  have  been  many  misstatements 
about  the  purposes  and  ob.ectives  to 
be  served  by  the  space  shuttle  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  Is  another  manned 
space  flight  extravaganza  and  that  it  is 
the  first  step  on  a  multibil'ion-dollar 
manned  mission  to  Mars  Such  state- 
ments are  simply  Incorrect  Each  of  the 
two  stages  of  the  proposed  shuttle  ve- 
hicle is  manned— manned  by  pilots,  like 
a  Boeing  707  or  a  DC-8  who  are  there  to 
deliver  the  payload  and  return  the  ve- 
hicle for  reuse  A  casual  observation  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  hearings  on  the 
desks  here  will  reveal  the  large  cargo  bay 
planned  for  the  orblter  vehicle  With  re- 
spect to  the  Mars  contention,  there  is  no 
money  and  no  authorization  and  no  sup- 
port by  our  committee  of  a  manned  Mars 
undertaking  What  the  shuttle  really 
represents  is  a  flexible  operating  vehicle 
that  appears  to  offer  great  potential  for 
Introducing  efflciendes  and  economies 
Into  space  operations.  Costs  should  be  re- 
duced by  an  order  of  magnitude  below 
the  present  day  cumbersome  expendable 
launch  vehicles — thereby  making  the 
shuttle  a  realistic  devioe  for  exploring 
and  using  space  I  believe  one  of  the  best 
summaries  of  applications  envisioned  for 
this  vehicle,  and  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues,  appears  on  page  420  of  the 
hearings.  I  further  believe  that  this  In- 
formation rejects  the  contentions  to 
which  I  referred  and  soundly  establishes 
the  reasons  why  our  committee  is  recom- 
mending continued  funding  for  this  proj- 
ect In  this  bill  today.  In  the  committee's 
Judgment  this  vehicle  is  vital  to  the  vi- 
able, progressive,  ongoing  space  pro- 
gram this  Nation  should  have. 

The  third  smd  final  program  within  the 
Offlce  of  Manned  Space  Flight  is  ad- 
vanced missions  which  supports  planning 
activities  for  future  programs.  Our  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  approval  of  the 
budget  request  of  $1,500,000  for  this 
program. 

The  House  has  approved  increases 
totaling  $81  million  for  manned  space 
flight  programs,  $72,500,000  for  space 
flight  operations,  and  $8,500,000  for  the 
advanced  missions  program  Our  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  NASA 
witnesses  on  these  Increases  and  it  was 
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our  committee's  judgment  that  appro- 
priate funding  was  already  included  in 
the  budget  for  the  programs  and  projects 
recommended  herein. 

The  OfBce  of  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
llcations  Ls  responsible  for  the  next  four 
programs  in  the  bill — physics  and  astron- 
omy, lunar  and  planetary  exploration. 
space  applications,  and  launch  vehicle 
procurement — for  which  the  committee 
is  recommending  $732,900,000  This 
amount  is  $184,700,000  above  the  author- 
ization and  operating  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  with  the  increase  primanly  in  the 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram 

The  committee  is  recommending  $110.- 
300.000  for  the  phj'slcs  and  astronomy 
program,  an  amount  $5,700,000  below  the 
fiscal  year  1971  operating  level  This  pro- 
gram will  support  the  initiation  of  the 
higti  enengy  astronomical  observatory 
project — HEAO — which  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  scientific  community.  This 
Ls  proposed  as  a  four  spacecraft  project 
to  conduct  astronomical  observations 
with  the  initial  launch  scheduled  in  1975. 
Aside  from  this  new  start  for  which  $13.- 
400.000  is  recommended  this  year,  the  re- 
maining flight  projects  and  advanced 
study  efforts  in  this  program  represent 
a  continuation  of  activities  approved  in 
prior  years  at  relatively  consistent  fund- 
ing levels  The  committee  did  not  agree 
with  a  $2,500,000  addition  to  this  pro- 
gram by  the  House  to  increase  sounding 
rocket  and  balloon  launched  research 
activities. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $291,- 
500,000  for  the  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration program,  an  increase  of  $146,- 
600,000  above  the  amount  authorized  In 
fiscal  year  1971  The  prlncip€d  increase 
is  $145,400,000  for  the  Mars  1975  Viking 
two  spacecraft  orblter  lander  mission 
to  support  fiight  hardware  development. 
This  is  a  more  penetrating  scientic  mis- 
sion to  Mars  and  is  the  logical  successor 
to  the  Mariner  sp>acecraft  launched  May 
30.  You  will  recall  that  this  project  was 
previously  rescheduled  from  the  1973 
launch  opportunity  to  1975.  There  is  also 
an  increase  of  $23,600,000  for  the  pre- 
\1ously  approved  Venus  Mercury  1973 
mission  again  reflecting  hardware  de- 
velopment in  order  to  meet  the  launch 
opportunity.  Concurrently,  funding  re- 
ductions are  realized  in  the  Pioneer  inter- 
planetary and  the  Mars  Mariner  1971 
flight  projects  as  these  projects  reach 
tlielr  advanced  phases.  Program  funding 
has  been  $20  million  by  your  committee 
with  specific  reference  to  outer  planets 
mission  activities  which  NASA  proposed 
as  a  new  start  in  fiscal  year  1972  with  the 
inlUal  funding  of  $30  million.  This  ac- 
tivity represented  a  very  substantial  un- 
dertaking over  the  next  several  years  and 
based  upon  the  informaticHi  presented  to 
the  committee  including  that  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Space  Sci- 
ence Board,  the  committee  was  not  per- 
suaded iliat  It  was  essential  that  this  par- 
ticular activity  be  initiated  as  proposed 
by  NASA  at  this  time  The  committee  ac- 
cordingly reduced  the  request  of  $30  to 
$10  million  and  recommended  that  NASA 
conduct  further  study  of  its  plans  for  In- 
vestigation of  the  outer  planets  The  lu- 
nar €md  planetaiT  program  also  supports 


the  Helios  cooperative  fWght  projection 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  space  applications  program  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  at  $185  million, 
an  increase  of  $2,500,000  above  the  NASA 
request  This  program  supports  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  directly  related  to 
earth  benefits  and  also  represents  some 
less  well  publicized  space  activities  which 
are  now  producing  benefits  daily  In  this 
regard.  I  point  to  the  Tiros  meteorologi- 
cal satellites  which  are  operated  con- 
tinuou.sly  by  NCAA  and  to  the  commiuii- 
cation  satellites  which  are  used  through- 
out the  world  NASA  maintains  an  ac- 
tive advanced  meteorological  satellite 
development  program  directly  in  support 
of  NOAA  which  Includes  the  Tiros  im- 
provements project,  certain  aspects  of 
the  Nimbus  project,  and  the  synchronous 
meteorological  satellite  project.  A  major 
increase  in  funding  of  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  Is  recommended  for  the 
applications  technologv'  satellite  project 
now  in  hardware  development.  This  proj- 
ect consists  of  two  spacecraft  designed  to 
support  experiments  in  advanced  mete- 
orological, communioations.  and  general 
spacecraft  technologies.  One  of  the 
newer  and  most  interesting  elements  of 
the  space  applications  program  is  earth 
resources  survey  for  which  $51  million  is 
recommended — $13.5  million  for  aircraft 
.surveys  and  $37,500,000  for  two  space- 
craft and  supporting  equipment  in  the 
earth  resources  technology  satellite — 
ERTS— project.  The  first  ERTS  space- 
craft is  scheduled  for  launch  in  early 
1972  and  in  the  interim  NASA  has  been 
conducting  aircraft  surveys  to  develop 
"groimd  truth"  information,  and  to  aid 
in  sensor  development  and  data  han- 
dlmg  As  a  part  of  the  aircraft  program, 
NASA  has  initiated  a  series  of  regional 
surveys  not  only  to  assist  in  sensor  devel- 
opment but  also  to  help  Identify  the 
many  potential  applications  which  these 
surveys  are  thought  to  offer.  The  com- 
mittee in  recognition  of  a  ver>'  real  na- 
tional concern  has  added  $2,500,000  to 
the  aircraft  project  to  support  additional 
effort  for  determining  the  potential  bene- 
fit of  such  surveys  to  identification  of 
causes  of  air  and  water  pollution.  Earth 
resources  survey  funding  at  $51  milUoii 
Is  about  $9  million  below  the  flscal  year 
1971  operating  level  prtmarity  reftecttruT 
the  peaking  of  hardware  funding  lac  the 
ERTS  spacecraft.  There  are  nomin^ 
funding  differences  in  the  smaller  mete- 
orological and  other  earth  observation 
and  applications  projects  within  the 
space  applications  program;  however, 
the  major  reason  for  the  total  program 
increase  of  $18  million  over  fiscal  year 
1971  is  the  net  result  of  the  increase  for 
the  ATS  satellites  and  the  reduction  in 
the  ERTS  spacecraft  project  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
launch  vehicle  procurement  program  at 
$146.100,000 — identical  to  the  NASA 
budget  request.  This  program  provides 
launch  vehicles  and  supporting  services 
for  the  unmanned  spacecraft  programs 
in  space  science  and  applications  which 
I  have  Just  been  reviewing.  T'he  recom- 
mended amount  of  $146,100,000  refiects 
an  increase  of  $21,200,000  over  the  fiscal 
year  1971  authorization  principally  due 


to  procurement  of  the  Titan  mC  and 
Titan  HID  Centaur  vehicles  to  support 
unmanned  spacecraft  mlssl<His  such  as 
the  applicaticBis  technology  satellites  P 
and  Q  and  the  Mars  1975  Viking  mis- 
sions. 

The  NASA  Offlce  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  administers 
three  program  items  in  this  bill  for 
which  your  committee  is  recommending 
a  total  of  $255,825,000,  an  increase  of 
$43  million  over  the  budget  request  but 
an  amount  $8,375,000  briow  the  fiscal 
year  1971  operating  plan  for  these  same 
programs.  These  programs — aeronauti- 
cal research  and  technology,  space  re- 
search and  techn(rfogy,  and  nuclear  pow- 
er and  propulsiOTi — support  NASA  ad- 
vanced research  activities  in  aeronautics 
and  space.  Generally  speaking,  they  em- 
phasize research  tasks  rather  than  hard- 
ware projects  as  is  found  in  the  other 
two  program  areas  discussed.  The  aero- 
nautical research  and  technology  pro- 
gram, for  which  $110  million  is  recom- 
mended, supports  the  NASA  statutory 
function  for  the  cOTiduct  of  advanced  re- 
search in  aeronautics,  including  activi- 
ties ranging  from  propulsion  to  operat- 
ing systems  to  materials  and  structures 
to  guidance,  control  and  information  sys- 
tems. It  is  from  these  research  activities 
over  the  years  that  the  Nation  has  at- 
tained its  supremacy  in  aircraft  develop- 
ment which  is  evidenced  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  American  aircraft  on  the  Inter- 
national air  routes  of  the  world.  With  the 
view  toward  solving  the  noise,  pollution, 
and  congestion  problems  presently  ex- 
perienced in  our  urban  areas  and  to  be 
expected  in  other  areas  in  the  future, 
NASA  is  proposing  to  initiate  with  this 
budget  the  development  of  an  experi- 
mental short  takeoff  and  landing — 
STOL — airplane  which  would  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  of 
building  and  operating  such  aircraft  and 
the  ability  of  such  operations  to  address 
themselves  to  the  problems  cited.  Such 
aircraft  would  utilize  short  runways  and 
close-in  surfields,  produce  a  minimum 
of  nc^e  and  require  a  minimum  of  real 
estate  and  provide  a  maximum  of  ac- 
cessibility and  convenience  to  travelers. 
'nils  project  would  oooslstaf  \ 


ooobBlttee  )»; 

witfUn   the 

Item  for  tUft  &SOiL* 

anticipated  %ot«I  ee«li  tm- 

$100  milUoD  over  the  not  4  or  5 

The  Hoase  added  ta«JK>a.OM  to  the 
aeronautical  program  with  which  your 
committee  did  not  concur. 

Your  committee  is  recommending  $75.- 
105,000  for  the  space  research  and  tech- 
nology program,  which  will  provide  for 
the  basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
technology  developments  to  support  fu- 
ture space  activities  similar  to  the  activ- 
ities supported  In  the  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology  program  which 
are  directed  toward  aircraft  applications. 
This  amoimt  represents  about  a  $32  mil- 
lion reduction  in  this  program  from  the 
flscal  years  1971  level,  p^st  of  which  Ls 
accounted  for  by  reduction  in  space  pro- 
pulsion and  power  generation,  and  in  ma- 
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terlals  and  structures  and  part  of  which 
IS  due  to  the  transfer  of  life  science  ac- 
tivities to  the  space  flight  operations  pro- 
gram. 

Your  committee  is  recommending  a 
major  adjustment  in  the  nuclear  power 
and  propulsion  program — an  increase  of 
$43  million  in  the  NASA  request  for  nu- 
clear propulsion,  from  $15  million  to  $58 
million,  with  a  corresponding  increase  m 
the  program  total,  from  $27,720,000  to 
$70,720  000  The  other  two  elements  In 
the  program — nuclear  power  systems  and 
eiectrophyslcs — remain  unchanged  A 
highly  successful  technology  program  has 
been  earned  on  in  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
pulsion for  several  years  This  culmi- 
nated In  ground  demonstration  testing  of 
the  feasibility  and  technology  readmess 
to  proceed  with  a  flight  engine  deveJop- 
ment  program,  to  adapt  nuclear  energy 
CO  spaw'e  propulsion  This  Is  a  system 
which  technical  authorities  agree  offers 
essentially  twice  the  space  propulsion  ca- 
pability of  any  known  chemical  system 
This  advantage  and  the  .success  of  the 
technology  program,  has  consistently 
been  considered  by  your  committee  as  a 
sound  basis  for  proceeding  with  the 
NERVA  engine  development  which  would 
provide  the  Nation  an  outstanding,  ad- 
vanced space  propulsion  capability  for 
the  years  ahead 

This  would  equip  the  Nation  to  do  the 
things  It  might  elect  to  do  m  the  future 
Although  they  play  different  roles  in  the 
space  transportation  system,  the  NERVA 
engine  and  the  shuttle  provide  the  same 
result — a  forward  looking,  versatile,  and 
advanced  space  capability  Both  were 
regarded  as  a  vital  part  of  the  space 
transportation  system  by  the  Presidents 
Space  Task  Group. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
the  NERVA  engine  will  require  a  long 
development  period,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing an  early  start  Such  a  start  was  made 
in  fiscal  year  1970  The  development  was 
continued  into  fiscal  year  1971  with  work 
well  underway  However,  the  N.\SA  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  proposal  reduced  the 
development  program  to  work  on  a  few 
selected  components,  with  no  program 
for  an  engine  in  the  forseeable  future. 
The  reducuon  was  effected  m  Msuxh  of 
this  year  In  view  of  this  substantial 
change  in  this  program,  your  committee 
held  special  hearings  on  February  23  and 
24.  1971,  on  Its  impact  It  was  clear  that 
the  funding  proposed,  $15  million,  would 
not  support  an  engine  development  pro- 
gram Moreover,  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  this  funding  level  would  main- 
tain the  capability  to  reinitiate  a  full- 
scale  development  program  at  a  later 
date.  Therefore,  with  its  consideration 
for  building  a  comprehensive  base  for 
future  sonce  capability,  your  committee 
has  added  $43  million  to  this  program 
speclflclally  for  NERVA  engine  develop- 
ment and  supporting  nuclear  propulsion 
activities  The  House  approved  the  addi- 
tion of  $39,900,000  to  the  nuclear  power 
and  propulsion  program  for  the  NERVA 
development,  which  evidences  the  im- 
portance which  It  attached  to  this 
project. 

Your  committee  is  recommending  $264 
million  for  the  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition program,  an  amount  identical  with 
the  NASA  request  and  with  tliat  ap- 


proved by  the  House  The  amount  rec- 
ommended for  this  program  is  $26  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1971  operating 
plan  as  a  resiilt  of  reductions  in  coverage 
required  of  the  tracking  sind  data  acqui- 
sition network  and  of  improved  operating 
efBciencies 

The  technology  utilization  program 
which  supports  the  identification  and 
dissemination  of  aeronautics  and  space 
technology  to  the  nonaeroepace  commu- 
nity is  recommended  at  $4  million,  the 
same  level  as  adopted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971  operating  plan  TTie  House  approved 
$6  million  for  this  program,  a  $2  million 
addition  However,  your  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  activities  of  this  very 
worthwhile  program  can  be  adequately 
conducted  for  the  $4  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee 

LONsntJc-noN  or  rAciums 

HR  7109  contains  $56,300,000  for  the 
NASA  construction  of  facilities  program 
for  fiscal  year  1972  Tills  amount  as  well 
as  the  Items  recommended  in  the  bill  are 
Identical  U)  the  administration's  budget 
request  The  facility  items  represent,  al- 
most exclusively,  the  modernization  or 
upgrading  of  existing  facilities  to  more 
effecUvely  support  their  designed  func- 
tion or  to  provide  a  greater  capability 
than  that  which  Ls  offered  by  their  pres- 
ent status  For  example,  the  first  Item, 
modernization  of  the  40'  «  80'  wind  tim- 
nel  at  the  Ames  Research  Center,  Ls  an 
old  and  largely  one-of-a-kind  aeronau- 
tical research  facility  which,  with  the 
modernization  proposed  in  this  project, 
»iU  continue  to  serve  our  aeronautical 
research  needs  for  many  years 

This  tunnel  has  a  unique  capabilitv  to 
support  V  STOL  research  In  a  similar 
context,  the  project  to  modify  launch 
complex  17B  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter will  provide  a  capability  to  launch 
the  workhorse  uprated  Delta  boceter. 
The  major  exception  to  the  moderniza- 
tion and  upMirrading  type  of  project  I  have 
described  ls  the  recommendation  in  the 
bill  for  $20  million  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  .space  shuttle  development  pro- 
gram These  facilities  consist  of  test 
stands  for  the  mam  engine  and  for  cer- 
tain of  the  auxiliary  propulsion  systems, 
and  for  expansion  of  existing  thermal 
test  facilities  to  support  development  of 
the  thermal  protection  system  for  the 
shuttle  air  frame  Here  again,  however, 
I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  existing 
facilities  are  bemg  modified  or  expanded 
to  satisfy  these  new  needs,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  extent  to  which  new  facilities 
are  being  provided 

Your  committee  made  one  significant 
change  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
section  lib'  of  the  bill  as  presented  by 
the  administration  and  approved  by  the 
House — specifically,  the  idenUflcation  of 
each  facility  project  authorized  as  a  line 
item  in  the  bill  The  purpose  of  this 
change  is  to  specify  the  facility  author- 
ized and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  which 
relates  it  to  its  stated  function  and  justi- 
fied need  rather  than,  as  in  years  past, 
specifying  a  sum  of  money  for  undesig- 
nated facihUes  at  the  various  NASA  lo- 
cations The  background  for  your  com- 
mittee's recommendauon  on  tiiis  item  Is 
discussed  at  some  length  on  page  89  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 


The  House  approved  the  addition  of 
$2,330,000  to  the  construcUon  of  facill- 
Ues  request,  for  a  total  C  of  F  authorl- 
zauon  of  $58,630,000,  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Visitors  Information 
Center  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
"Hiese  funds  are  proposed  to  support 
phase  one  of  a  three-phase  development 
extendmg  the  present  facilities  into  a 
space  information  and  education  center 
with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $10  million 
Your  committee  did  not  concur  with  the 
House  addition. 

R£SEASCH    AND    PROCRAM    MANACEMCMT 

Your  committee  is  recommending  an 
authorization  of  $681,350,000  for  re- 
search and  program  management — 
R4PM  This  category  supports  research 
by  N.\SA  employees  in  Government  lab- 
oratories, the  management  of  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  that  I 
have  been  discussing,  and  provides  fund- 
ing for  activities  at  the  NASA  centers 
such  as  maintenance,  utility  services, 
and  the  many  other  supporting  services 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  research 
center  Approximately  70  percent  of  this 
appropriation  category  is  allocated  to 
salaries  of  direct  NASA  employees — 63 
percent  of  whom  are  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians. 

This  appropriations  category  has  been 
examined  most  carefully  over  the  years, 
particularly  since  the  funding  requests 
have  continued  to  Increase  as  the  NASA 
research  and  development  programs  ma- 
tured and  reached  completion  without 
equivalent  new  starts  to  continue  the 
higher  levels  of  space  activities  which 
had  been  experienced  in  previous  years. 

Your  committee  appreciates  that  with 
the  high  percentage  of  funding  in  this 
category  allocated  to  salaries,  some  por- 
tion of  the  annual  increase  in  attribut- 
able to  the  statutory  Federal  pay  raises; 
however,  your  committee  has  not  been 
convinced  that  sufficient  examination 
looking  toward  maximum  efficiencies  In 
manpower  utilization  has  been  under- 
taken by  N.^S.A  \&  a  result,  the  commit- 
tee made  a  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested for  personnel  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  placed  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
to  be  spent  for  personnel  and  related 
costs,  a  limitation  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  The  committee  believes 
that  further  action  in  the  area  of  man- 
power utilization  is  warranted  even  rec- 
ognizing that  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
request  proposes  a  reduction  of  1,500 
positions  below  that  supported  in  fiscal 
year  1971 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  CANNON   I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr     MONDALE     In    what    year    did 
NASA  reach  its  peak  spending  level ' 

Mr  CANNON  Is  the  Senator  talking 
now  in  terms  of  the  personnel  level? 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  am  talking  about 
total  expenditures  for  NASA. 

Mr    CANNON    1966 

Mr.  MONDALE  What  was  the  amount 
spent  that  year? 

Mr   CANNON    $5  9  billion 

Mr  MONDALE  How  manv  people  were 
on  the  in -house  staff  of  NASA  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON  In  excess  of  30,000,  I 
will  get  the  exact  figure  in  just  a  moment 
for  the  Senator 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Awroxmlately  30.000. 

Mr.  CANNON  35.708. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Prom  what  p««e  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr,  CANNON,  That  is  at  page  121, 

Mr  MONDALE,  What  was  the  toUl 
spending  level  for  NASA  In  the  currently 
expiring  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  CANNON   In  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  $3,368  bilUon. 

Mr  MONDALE.  And  how  many  em- 
ployees were  working  for  NASA  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  CANNON  There  are  32,150.  of 
which  2,300  are  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that,  while  the 
space  budget  has  been  reduced  by  $3  bil- 
lion, the  personnel  level  has  been  re- 
duced by  fewer  than  3,000  people;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  CANNON  That  is  correct;  by 
about,  roughly,  3,000  people, 

Mr,  MONDALE  Were  that  a  commen- 
surate reduction  of  personnel,  it  would  be 
something  hke  15,000  people,  would  it 
not? 

Mr,  CANNON  If  the  reduction  were  di- 
rectly related  to  the  number  of  personnel 
But  the  Senator  must  remember  that 
much  of  NASA's  work  under  the  $5.9  bil- 
lion figure  was  contracted  out. 

Mr  MONDALE  But  there  should  be 
some  relationship  between  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  level  of  activity, 
should  there  not? 

Mr  CANNON  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don, 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Should  there  not  be 
some  relationship  between  the  number 
of  employees  and  the  level  of  activity  at 
NASA? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  certainly  should 
be,  and  there  is,  and  that  is  why,  in  this 
bin.  we  are  again  requiring  NASA  to  cut 
down  their  personnel.  We  placed  limits 
in  last  year's  authorization  bill,  and  we 
are  placing  them  again  this  year.  We  are 
forcing  a  reduction  this  year  of  3.000  per- 
sonnel In  NASA's  personnel  level. 
•  Mr  MONDALE  It  strikes  me  as  pecu- 
liar that  during  the  peak  days  of  NASA's 
efforts,  when  we  were  spending  $6  billion, 
and  when  we  were  in  the  most  frantic 
period  of  research  and  development  and 
construction  of  the  Apollo  program,  and 
the  development  of  the  Apollo  launch- 
ing sites  and  the  Apollo  tracking  stations, 
and  all  the  rest  that  related  to  that, 
we  had  35,000  employees;  but  today, 
when  the  spending  levels  are  at  least 
$2,5  billion  less,  when  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  nearly  completed,  when  none  of 
the  new  programs  have  gotten  beyond 
the  beginning  research  stage,  we  would 
still  have  a  spac  personnel  level  equal 
to  that  of  the  earher  frantic  days. 

Mr.  CANNON  Well.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  it  Is  not  equal  to  the  earlier 
days.  In  the  first  instance,  there  have 
been  some  substantial  reductions,  and 
second,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  much 
of  this  work  was  done  by  contractors. 
At  the  period  of  time  when  we  had  our 
big  NASA  budget,  there  were  over  400,- 
000  contractor  personnel.  Now,  this  year, 
there  are  slightly  over  100,000  So  the 
number  of  contractor  personnel  has  been 
reduced  by  three-quarters,  while  NASA's 
CXVn 1406— Part   17 


in-house  personnel,  who  are  highly  spe- 
cialized, I  might  say,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  much  lesser  degree. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  number  of  per- 
sonnel are  involved  in  the  manned  space 
flight  effort  today?  Are  the  figures 
broken  down  that  way? 

Mr.  CANNON,  I  will  have  to  have  the 
staff  find  that.  We  will  have  to  pull  it 
together;  we  do  not  have  the  separate 
figures, 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  understand.  How 
much  was  spent  for  NASA  personnel  in 
1966;  does  the  Senator  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  CANNON,  Yes;  $619.4  million  for 
all  research  and  program  management 
expenditures  of  which  about  70  percent  is 
for  NASA  personnel. 

Mr.  MONDALE   $619  million  In  1966? 

Mr  CANNON.  That  is  true.  That  is  in 

1966,  Although  1966  was  the  NASA  high- 
est total  expenditure  year,  that  was  not 
NASA's  actual  highest  employment  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  highest  expendi- 
ture, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  NASA  s  highest  person- 
nel point,  from  the  standpoint  of  civil 
service  employees,  was  in  fiscal  1967.  The 
total  research  and  program  management 
expenditure  in  1967,  again  of  which 
about  70  percent  is  for  NASA  personnel, 
was  higher  than  1966  at  $649.9  million, 
went  on  up  to  $651.5  million  in  1968.  even 
though  the  personnel  levels  were  dropv- 
ping  down,  went  up  to  $656.2  million  in 
1969.  when  the  personnel  levels  were 
again  dropping  down — this  is  total  R.  & 
P.M.  expenditures — and  then  a  continu- 
ing rise  to  $707.2  million  m  1970  and 
$708.9  million  in  1971 ;  and  then  the  drop 
back  occurs,  in  fiscal  1972,  to  $698.4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  So  that,  while  at  the 
peak  level  of  NASA  activity,  we  were 
spending  something  like  $619  million  for 
salaries,  today,  when  space  activity  is 
$2,5  billion  less,  we  are  spending  on  the 
order  of  $60  million  more  for  personnel, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Those  figures  that  I  have  been  quot- 
ing as  salaries,  I  want  to  emphasize,  are 
stilEiries  and  other  administrative  expen- 
ditures, but  the  bulk  of  that,  about  70 
percent,  is  for  salaries. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr  OURNEY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  think  I  have  the  ad- 
ditional information  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  requested. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  involved 
in  manned  space  flights  at  the  present 
time,  the  figures  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
request  Is  for  1 1 ,986  for  the  three  manned 
space  flight  centers,  which  would  be  a 
619  year-end  reduction  imder  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  figures  In   that  category  for   1966. 

1967,  1968,  and  1969  as  well? 

Mr,  CANNON,  No,  We  can  get  those, 
but  I  have  here  only  the  ones  for  1971 
and  1972. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  the  staff 
could  supply  me  with  those  figures. 

Mr  CANNON.  Yes;  they  «ill  be  happy 
to  do  so. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  one  point  that 
needs  to  be  brought  up  is  what  the  NASA 
personnel  are  doing  today  For  example. 
in  Florida,  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, in  TexEis,  at  the  Houston  Manned 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  in  Alabama,  at 
Huntsville,  a  great  many  of  the  per- 
sonnel are  now  devoting  their  time  and 
efforts  exclusively  to  the  continuing  flight 
program.  The  hardware  for  that  pro- 
gram was  developed,  of  course,  during  the 
peak  spending  in  NASA,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  able  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  in 
1965  and  1966,  But  as  far  as  the  flight 
program  is  concerned,  for  which  all  this 
hardware  was  developed,  this,  of  course, 
continues  today,  in  fact  at  a  greater  rate, 
I  think,  if  the  figures  were  checked,  than 
it  did  in  1965  and  1966,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  these  skilled  teams  of 
people  who  do  the  checking  out  of  the 
vehicles,  who  perform  the  launching  op- 
erations, and  who  maintain  the  tracking 
stations  around  the  world. 

That  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
employment  figures  of  NASA  has  held  up 
over  the  years.  The  other  important 
point  which  I  would  hke  to  emphasize, 
as  the  able  floor  manager,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  brought  out.  is  that  during 
this  peak  spending,  there  were  about 
425,000  people  working  on  the  program 
in  private  industry,  and  today  there  are 
just  a  few  more  than  100,000,  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  back  in  those  days — and  I 
think  it  is  still  true  today,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  then — about  90  percent  of  the 
space  dollars  went  to  private  industry 
and  private  employers. 

So  this  certainly  ls  no  point  at  all  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
trying  to  make,  that  we  have  a  top  heavy 
Government  structure. 

These  people  are  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  flight  programs  that  are  going  on  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Just  as  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota.  I  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  not  been  convinced 
that  sufficient  examination  looking  to- 
ward maximum  eCBciencies  in  manpower 
utilization  has  been  undertaken  by 
NASA.  Therefore,  your  committee  is  rec- 
ommending an  overall  reduction  of  $16 
million  in  the  flLscal  year  1972  NASA  re- 
quest of  $697,350,000.  resulting  in  a  total 
recommendation  for  R.  L  P.M.  of  $681,- 
350,000,  and  in  addition,  has  inserted  as 
a  part  of  its  committee  amendment  a 
ceiling  on  personnel  and  related  costs  of 
$517,916,000.  which  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $13  mllUon  in  the  NASA  request 
for  such  costs.  The  remaining  $3  milhon 
in  the  cut  is  to  be  applied  to  the  "other 
expenses"  funded  under  the  R  L  PM 
category.  I  would  like  to  mention  here 
that  the  NASA  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  year  1972  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee without  provision  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  funding  requirements  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  salary  increases  enacted 
in  January  1971.  Therefore,  authoriza- 
tion for  this  statutory  increase,  esti- 
mated at  $29,285,000,  has  not  been  in- 
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corporated  Into  the  committees  recom- 
mendation 

The  House  version  of  H  R  7109  wsls 
cotLsidereti  on  the  same  basis 

The  House  mcreased  the  NASA  request 
for  R  4  PM  by  S9  500,000  for  a  total  of 
»706.850.0OO  or  an  amour.t  125  5  milLior 
above  the  recommendation  of  the  -ora- 
mictee  m  this  biil  The  committee  did  not 
concur  with  'Jiis  addiuon  believing  iha: 
the  level  recommended  by  the  committee 
provides  ade<juate  resources  withm  whicr. 
NASA  management  can  carry  out  its 
refipon^ibilrues. 

LiOISl-iTm   CRANGCS 

The  commit  tee  has  re^rommended  three 
principal  lei?:slative  amendments  which 
I  hav«  dlscos-sed  as  I  proceeded  through 
the  contents  'if  the  bill,  and  two  con- 
forming amendments  associated  with  the 
three  principal  amendments  The  tlr'^t 
amendment  Is  in  secuon  1  a>  and  spec- 
ifies that  J58  million  of  the  »70.200,000 
authonaed  for  the  nuclear  p«.iwer  and 
propulsion  pn^Rram  shall  be  u.sed  only 
for  NEkVA  engine  development  and  re- 
lated nuclear  propulsion  activities  A  sec- 
ond amendment  is  a  complete  substitu- 
tion of  the  committees  recomm.endatlon5 
m  section  lib'  itemizing  specific  con- 
struction of  facilities  project.''  rather  than 
presenting  an  anwunt  for  mrlesignated 
facilities  at  vanous  NASA  locauons  a3 
was  the  pracUce  ;n  previou,  years  The 
third  amendment  is  the  one  I  :ast  dis- 
cussed, that  of  establishing  a  ceiling 
which  may  not  be  exceeded  for  personnel 
and  related  costs  nithin  the  R  &  p  M 
authorization. 

CONCt-CTJtVO    KEMAaKS 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittees  recommendation  reflects  a  very 
carefully  structured  space  program  for 
flscal  year  1972  It  provides  a  balance 
withm  a  very  austere  budget  between 
support  for  previously  author.red  smd  on- 
going projects  and  for  undertaicing  for- 
ward-lootcing  developments  which  are 
designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  main- 
taining our  space  capability  m  the  fu- 
ture In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  stress 
once  again  that  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram Ls  one  of  the  prmcipal  focal  points 
for  advEuicmg  the  state  of  our  science 
and  technology  the  .s<3urce  which  allows 
us  to  maintain  a  .strong  national  postur« 
and  reap  dividends  for  improvmg  the  life 
of  our  citizen-s  This.  I  firmly  believe,  is 
clearly  evident  m  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  stipport  HR  7109  as  presented  here 
today 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Mr  Ci'rtts  > .  the 
ranking  mmor;ty  .iiember  of  our  com- 
mittee, w.hose  efforts  .nave  been  outstand- 
mg  m  trying  to  pull  together  an  eflec- 
tlve  space  bill  for  NASA  tiiis  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFT^CER  Is  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yielding  a  portion 
of  his  time' 

Mr  CANNON  I  yield  on  my  time.  Mr 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  is  vielded' 

Mr  CURTIS  I  win  use  my  own  time. 
Mr   President   I  yield  .myself  20  minutes 

Mr  President  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished SenauDr  from  Nevada  Mr  Can- 
WOH'    for   his   able   presentation  of   the 


purposes  .served  by  HR  Tiny  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admini-'^tratlon  for 
fiscal  year  1972  Moreover  I  wush  to  com- 
mend the  dlstlngui.shed  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr  A>n)«Rso?«i  the 
"halrman  3f  the  committee,  for  his 
eadership  in  bringing  this  program  before 
the  Senate  Finally.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  stafT  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
.Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  its 
support  on  this  legLslation 

I  believe  there  are  two  points  to  be 
considered  as  we  debate  the  NASA  au- 
thorization : 

One.  this  ls  a  program  essential  to 
maintaining  .America  s  technological  su- 
premacy And  to  help  assure  adequate 
national  defense 

Two.  this  Is  a  lean,  fat-free,  and  bare- 
bones  budget  for  .America's  vital  space 
program. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  expre.ssed 
concern  over  the  size  of  the  space  budget 
On  page  95  of  Senate  Report  92-146, 
•*hlch  is  the  Space  Committee's  report 
on  the  spa^e  authorization  bill  Is  a  chart 
giving  the  committees  estimates  for  the 
N.ASA  budget  over  the  next  5  years  The 
committee  makes  the  following  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1973  $3  65  billion, 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  82  billion  for  fis- 
cal >-ear  1975,  »3  61  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  $3  57  billion  and  for  fiscal 
year  1977  $3  55  billion.  Assuming  that 
current  efforts  to  control  and  stop  infla- 
tion in  this  country  are  successful,  and 
4.«*uming  no  unforeseen  events,  I  believe 
that  these  figures  will  prove  to  be  reason- 
ably accurate 

Of  the  new  space  programs  being  un- 
dertaken, one  in  som.e  degree  of  con- 
troversy Is  the  space  shuttle  There  have 
been  allegatioa's  that  the  space  shuttle 
will  cast  $20  billion  or  $100  bUlion  or  $200 
billion  to  develop 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what 
the  cost  will  be    However,  the  highest — 

I  emphasize,  the  highest — estimate  avail- 
able at  the  pre.sent  tl.me  !.<!  that  the  total 
research  and  development  cost  will  be 
about  $r:  8  billion  over  a  period  of  about 

II  years  N.ASA  is  now  undertaking  an 
Intense  efTort  to  reduce  the  projected 
cost  of  this  program  to  a  range  of  $9  to 
$11  billion. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  It  can  only  be  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  It  will  save  the  tax- 
payer dollars  and  assure  .America's  tech- 
nological supremacv  in  space 

Our  best  current  estimate  on  the  shut- 
tle Is  that  it  will  save  the  American  tax- 
payers billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 
t)osslbly  as  much  as  $14  billion  by  the 
year  1990  The  savings  will  accrue  for 
a  number  of  retwons 

First  The  orbiter  and  booster  will  be 
reusable  eliminating  vehicle  losses  now 
experienced  on  e\'ery  space  shot. 

Second  There  will  be  substantial  hav- 
ings through  the  use  of  cheaper  satel- 
Utea — cheaper  because  they  will  use  ofT- 
the-shelf  components  they  wUl  have  less 
redundancy  and  we  will  have  the  ability 
to  repair  them  ;n  space. 

Three  Great  savings  will  also  arise 
from  eliminating  such  costly  losses  as 
the  $100  million  Orbiting  Astronomical 
Observatory  and  the  $70  million  Mariner 
Mars  failures — failures  that  would   not 


have  occurred  if  a  shuttle  had  been  In 
existence 

Nobody  contends  that  the  space  shut- 
tle can  be  justified  only  on  the  basis  of 
NASA  s  requirements  for  space  wience 
and  applications  The  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary must  be  taken  into  account  Based 
on  current  and  conservative  estimates, 
about  one-half  of  the  shuttle  payloads 
will  be  for  the  armed  services 

As  -.f  uxlay  the  Soviets  are  In  their 
2'2d  day  of  their  space  laboratory  flight 
commonly  knov^m  as  SaJyut  They  are  re- 
ported to  be  expenencmg  no  difficulty 
with  their  version  of  the  Skylab  project. 
We  are  told  the  Russians  are  even  grow- 
ing their  own  vegetables  The  Russians 
are  learning  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
offset  the  effects  of  weightlessness 
through  the  use  of  specially  designed 
space  suits  and  several  mechanical 
means  for  exercising  the  human  body. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  only  have  labora- 
tory, not  practical  experience,  with  these 
matters.  It  is  not  now  known  liow  long 
they  plan  to  stay  up  there  on  this  mis- 
sion, but  they  are  setting  new  records 
with  every  passing  hour  The  United 
States  will  not  have  such  an  orbiting 
laboratory  until  1973 

There  have  been  suggestions  tiiat  we 
can  do  everyiliing  we  need  to  do  in  space 
for  $2  billion  a  year  We  could  have  a  re- 
duced program.  As  the  Senators  know, 
every  program  can  be  reduced.  But  we 
cannot  reduce  the  level  of  funding  unless 
we  intend  to  virtually  abandon  the  guts 
of  our  space  progrsun  We  cannot  reduce 
the  level  of  funding  unless  we  intend  to 
surrender  our  lead  in  space  technology — 
a  technology  that  will  help  to  solve  prob- 
lems on  pollution,  weather,  health,  agri- 
culture, conservation,  resources,  and  a 
host  of  other  activities  necessary  to 
man's  survival  on  earth 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  space  budget  is  almost  one-half 
what  It  was  at  Its  highest  peak  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  as  this  Nation 
faces  many  problems,  most  of  our  prob- 
lems win  require  technologj-,  in  varying 
degrees,  for  arriving  at  solutions  The 
space  program  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant programs  that  is  advancing  the 
technology.  Moreover,  it  is  advancing  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  and  in- 
formation for  man 

Let  lis  not  forget  that  on  October  4. 
1957,  the  Soviet  Union  launched  the  first 
manmade  satellite  into  orbit  around 
the  earth  Let  us  not  forget  that  Sputnik 
I  produced  severe  psychological  shock 
waves  here  and  abroad  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  there  were  dire  predictions  the 
United  States  was  giving  way  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  technology  for  both  peace 
and  defense 

On  July  20,  1969,  Nell  Armstrong  de- 
scended from  the  spaceship  Eagle  and 
stepped  to  the  surface  of  the  moon  at 
10:  56  pm  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 
Throughout  the  world,  wherever  live 
television  was  available,  tiiere  was  in- 
stant proof  that  America  had  risen  to 
the  challenge 

There  was  unfortunately  one  notable 
exception:  The  Soviet  Union  did  not 
join  in  the  live  telecast  of  the  flr^t  man 
on  the  moon  Perhaps  their  television 
silence  was  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  success  of  the  Apollo  program. 
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Today,  we  are  laying  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  well-balanced  space  program  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  develop  the  tech- 
nology we  need  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind." 

And  as  we  move  into  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  America  will  be  faced  with 
growing  economic  competition  from  Eur- 
ope, the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  nations 
of  Asia,  notably  Japan,  We  will  undoubt- 
edly face  growing  competitions  in  every 
phase  of  aerospace  activities  At  the  re- 
cently concluded  Paris  air  show,  the  Eur- 
opeans and  Russians  showed  the  desire 
and  ability  to  compete  To  maintain  an 
aeraspace  leadership  will  reqiiire  the  kind 
of  determination  evoked  by  the  creed  of 
the  late  coach  Vince  Lombardi: 

winning  isn't  evenrthlng.  It's  the  only 
thing 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  would 
never  wish  to  place  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  a  position,  where  sometime  in 
the  future,  we  might  be  confronted  with 
a  technological  Pearl  Harbor.  For  these 
compelling  resisons.  I  ask  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  your  committee's 
bill  as  viul  to  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  President,  last  Friday,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  I 
circulated  a  letter  to  oiu-  colleagues. 
Appended  to  the  letter  was  a  fact  sheet, 
entitled  Popular  Misconceptions:  The 
Space  Program  ■  For  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  niaterial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  letter  and 
the  fact  sheet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
find  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  PlzcoRD.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatz. 
Washington.  DC.  June  25,  1971 

Deak  Collxacut  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
win  consider  the  NASA  Authorization  Bill 
(H.R.  710©)  next  Monday  and  Tuesday.  In- 
evitably, there  will  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  the  merits  of  particular  program.s  In  the 
space  bill — disagreement  among  persons  who 
are  all  honestly  trying  to  ensure  a  worth- 
while space  program  for  America  and  all 
mankind. 

We  are  writing  to  you  In  an  effort  to  set 
the  record  straight,  as  we  see  it,  on  some  mis- 
conceptions concerning  the  space  bill  that 
have  recently  circulated  on    TTie  Hill". 

Attached  kindly  find  a  fact  sheet  for  your 
consideration  We  hope  It  will  help  to  clear 
the  air. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Andekson, 

ChalTvxan. 
Caw,  T.  Cu»tis. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

PoptTLAB   Misconceptions:    The   Space 
Pkockam 
ncnoN  NO.   1 
The    space    shuttle    will     be    used    for    a 
manned  mission  to  Mars 

TACT    NO      1 

TTiere  is  not  one  dime  In  the  current 
budget  for  this  purpose  Men  will  probably 
go  to  Mars  someday,  but  certainly  not  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  It  Is  doubtful 
that  any  current  members  of  the  Senate  will 
ever  have  to  vote  on  this  Issue  The  shuttle 
Itself  will  never  go  to  Mars  because  It  does 
not  have  that  capability. 

ncnoN  NO,  3 
The  space  shuttle  will  cost  $ao  billion  (or 
$100  billion  or  $300  billion)  to  develop. 


FACT    NO.    3 

No  one  can  say  yet  what  the  coet  will  be: 
The  highest  estimate  available  at  the  present 
time  Is  that  the  total  R.  D.  T.  &  E  costs  will 
t>e  about  112  8  billion  But.  NASA  Is  now 
making  an  intense  elTort  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected costs  of  this  program  and  the  most 
likely  total  cost  will  be  in  the  range  of  $9  to 
»il  billion.  Furthermore,  nothing  Is  said 
about  how  much  money  the  shuttle  will  save 
the  taxpayer.  The  best  current  estimate  Is 
that  the  shuttle  will  save  the  US  Treasury 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  by  1990.  It 
should  he  noted  that  economic  Justification 
does  not  depend  solely  on  substituting  of  the 
shuttle  instead  of  expendable  boosters.  Tre- 
mendous savings  will  accrue  through  the  use 
of  cheaper  satellites — cheaper  because  they 
will  use  olT-the-Bhelf  components;  cheaper 
because  thev  will  have  less  redundancy;  and 
cheaper  t>ecau8e  we  will  have  the  ability  tc 
repair  them  in  space  or  bring  them  back  tc 
earth  for  refurbishment.  Finally,  the  fact  is 
that  the  greatest  savings  arise  from  eliminat- 
ing such  costly  losses  els  the  $100  million 
Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the 
$70  million  Mariner  Mars  failure  Eioth  of  the 
costly  failures  would  have  been  avoided  had 
they  been  launched  in  a  shuttle. 

nCTION    NO.    3 

NASA's  annual  budget  will  rl»e  to  $7  bU- 
Uon. 

FACT  NO.  3 

Nobody  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  VS. 
win  be  over  the  next  ten  years.  Estimates  of 
NASA's  budget  including  the  shuttle  for  most 
of  the  1970's  can  be  found  in  Senate  Repwrt 
No,  92-146  on  page  95  The  peak  year  Is  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  at  a  figure  the  Space  Committee 
estimates  to  t>€  $3.82  billion. 

FICTION    NO,    4 

The  space  shuttle  will  waste  scarce  re- 
sources. 

FACT  NO.  « 

Currently  all  boosters  are  dropped  In  the 
ocean  after  one  use  and  all  payloads  are 
either  burned  up  In  the  atmosphere  or  lost  In 
space  after  a  period  of  time  The  space 
shutUe  system  utllmately  Is  designed  to  reuse 
both  boosters  and  payioswls  which,  of  course, 
amounts  to  a  substantial  saving  of  scarce 
resources, 

FICTION    NO.   s 

We  will  not  know  whether  long-duration 
flights  are  possible  until  the  Skylab  missions 
are  completed  in  1973. 

FACT   NO,    5 

As  of  June  25,  1971,  the  Soviets  are  In  their 
19th  day  of  their  space  laboratory  flight  They 
are  reported  to  be  experiencing  no  apparent 
difficulty  They  are  even  growing  their  own 
vegetables.  The  Russians  are  learning  a  great 
deal  about  how  to  offset  the  effects  of  weight- 
lessness through  the  use  of  sjieclally  deslg^ned 
space  suits  and  several  mechanical  means  to 
exercise  the  human  body  We.  on  the  other 
hand,  only  have  laboratory  experience  with 
these  matters  It  is  not  known  how  long 
they  plan  to  stay  up  there  on  this  mission, 
but  they  are  setting  a  new  record  with  every 
passing  hour. 

FICTION  NO.  a 

Ttie  Space  Science  Board  is  against  the 
space  shuttle  because  it  concluded  that 
"space  science  and  application  by  themselves 
are  Insufficient  to  Justify  the  coet  of  develop- 
ing the  shuttle." 

FACT    NO.    6 

The  Space  Science  Board  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  the  shuttle  because  all  of  the 
facts  are  no^  yet  available.  Nobody  contends, 
however,  that  the  space  shuttle  should  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  NASA  space  science 
and  application  alone.  The  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary must  be  taken  into  account  Moreover, 
If  space  shuttle   development  is  Justifiable, 


It  wUl  be  because  it  will  be  utilized  to  launch 
virtually  ali  of  this  nation's  {>ayloads — 
science,  applications,  navigation,  commtini- 
catlons,  earth  resources,  manned,  unmanned, 
civilian  and  military. 

FICTION    NO.    7 

We  can  do  everything  we  need  to  do  in 
space  for  12  billion  a  year 

FACT    NO.    7 

Not  unless  we  Intend  to  virtually  abandon 
our  apace  program.  Not  unless  we  intend  to 
surrender  our  lead  in  space  technology — a 
technology  that  will  help  to  solve  problems 
on:  pollution,  weather,  health,  agriculture, 
resources,  and  a  ho«t  of  other  activities  nec- 
essary to  man's  survival  on  earth. 

We  would  also  have  to  abandon  our  cur- 
rently very  promising  talks  with  the  Soviets 
on  ^ace  cooperation.  There  would  be  no  use 
to  continue  discussions  on.  for  example,  com- 
mon docking  mechanisms  if  we  arent  going 
to  have  anything  to  dock  to  And,  we  would 
decrease  our  ability  to  cooperate  with  all 
other  nations  seeking  advancement  tlirough 
space  technology 

FICTION    NO.    s 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Air  Force  concludes  that  the 
space  shuttle  should  not  be  developed. 

FACT    NO      8 

The  Rand  study  was  not  conducted  at  the 
request  of  the  Air  Force  and  was  based  on 
data  that  Is  now  olDsolete  (In  the  encloeure 
to  this  fact  sheet,  please  find  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr  Henry  S.  Rowen.  President.  Rand  Cor- 
poration, which  fully  sustains  this  asser- 
tion )  More  recent  studies  suggested  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  show  that  the  space 
shuttle  can  have  a  highly  favorable  coet- 
benefit  ratio  over  the  period  in  question. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Robert  C  Sea- 
mans.  Jr.,  has  testified  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  encouraged  by  the  trend  of  current  studies 
and  hopee  to  be  able  to  use  the  shuttle  for 
all  of  its  payloads  in  the  late  1970's.  These 
points  were  thoroughly  clarified  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  June  2,  1971. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  ? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GurneyK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bkntsen).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  President,  once 
again  the  authorization  bill  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration is  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
has  recommended  a  budget  authorization 
of  $3,280  billion.  I  give  my  strong  support 
to  this  entire  authorization. 

Once  again,  there  will  be  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  cut  out  funds 
and  programs,  to  strike  a  serious  and 
crippling  body  blow  at  the  Nation's  space 
program. 

One  group  of  Senators  have  already 
announced  their  Intention  to  try  to  kill 
the  space  shuttle  project  by  taking  the 
funds  for  that  program. 

I  will  direct  these  remarks  In  support 
of  that  specific  provision  In  the  bill. 

The  space  shuttle  is  a  truly  new  con- 
cept in  space  exploration.  Since  the  in- 
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ceptlon  of  our  space  program  thla  coun- 
try has  relied  exclusively  on  throwaway 
boosters,  spacecraft,  and  support  sys- 
tems. With  the  shuttle  for  the  first  ume 
we  will  get  more  than  a  single  flight  from 
a  particular  mission  In  fact,  the  shuttle 
will  be  reusable  up  to  100  times  with  a 
minimum  of  refurbishment  and  ground 
time 

In  tenns  of  payload  cost,  a  reusable 
.system,  such  is  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
vides, will  reduce  payload  launch  costs 
from  the  current  tl  000  per  p«}und  to  $100 
per  pound  In  terms  of  economics,  the 
space  shuttle  is  the  key  to  profitable 
space  operation  m  the  future  This  holds 
true  for  unmanned  as  we!!  as  manned 
space  programs  '"^ne  of  the  major  e.x- 
pen^es  now  encountered  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  fll»{hts  of  unmanned  .satellites  is 
•-he  complicated  and  expensive  checitout 
procedures  required  Todav  when  an  un- 
manned satellite  i.s  sent  into  space.  It 
.Tiust  be  m  liX)-percent  working  condi- 
tion As  a  result,  an  expensive,  but  nec- 
essa.-y  program  of  testing  and  retesting 
IS  part  and  parcel  of  all  fti^hts  in  our 
-pace  program  In  fact,  we  pay  around 
$20,000  a  ptiund  to  manufacture  and  test 
these  non  recover  able  space  probes 

The  shuttle  would  open  a  whole  new 
dimension  In  this  earth  satellite  portion 
of  our  space  program 

If  a  satellite  were  to  be  launched,  and 
then  fall  to  operate.  It  could  easily  be 
recovered  and  brought  back  to  earth  for 
repairs.  Periodic  maintenance  and  re- 
conditioning of  satellites  will  then  be- 
come a  realltv  Eventually  as  our  skills 
improve,  we  may  even  develop  teams  of 
astronaut  maintenance  men  maJcing  reg- 
ular house  calls  to  perform  minor  re- 
pairs m  space. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  was  cited  by  Arthur  C  Clarke  In 
the  New  York  Times.  May  22.  1971  Clarke 
refers  to  an  orbitmg  astronomical  ob- 
servatory a  satellite  costing  $50,000,000 
After  orbit  a  minor  circuit  defect  caused 
failure  Yet,  a  man  with  a  screwdriver 
might  have  been  able  to  fix  It,  Clarke 
concluded : 

As  our  applications  sat«int«8  become  larger 
and  more  complex,  space  shuttles  will  be 
eaaentlal  not  only  to  orbit  tb«m.  but  to  carry 
the  teciinlclana  who  must  check,  service  »nd 
rejwur  them  In  the  next  decade  this  wU!  be 
so  obvious  that  it  wUl  seem  Incredible  that 
Intelligent  men  ever  disputed  it.  But  there 
wUl  be  no  shuttle  In  the  next  decade — iinlMi 
we  start  planning  it  now 

If  one  tmy  part  fails  to  function  cor- 
rectly then  the  enUre  experiment  Is  a 
total  loss  As  we  know  only  too  well,  this 
has  occurred  on  occasion 

The  development  of  such  a  program 
will  dramatically  reduce  the  costs  of  our 
space  efforts.  A  recent  study  by  Mathe- 
matlca.  Inc.,  analyzed  the  costs  of  our 
space  program  and  the  economics  of  de- 
veloping a  space  shuttle  system  I  think 
that  their  conclusions  are  worthy  of  some 
note. 

Before  going  on.  however.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  aUx>ut  the  mathemati- 
cal study  by  Mathematlca.  Lnc  .  a  Prmce- 
ton.  N  J .  research  organization,  under 
the  direction  of  Drs  Oscar  Morgansteln 
and  Klaus  P  Reiss  It  is  a  full,  compre- 
IwnBlve,  and  up-to-date  report  submitted 
to  NASA  on  May  31  of  this  year  The  re- 


port Is  based  upon  8  man -years  of  work 
and  research  It  is  as  recent  as  less  than 
;  month  old 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  space 
shuttle  based  on  a  report  by  the  Rand 
Corp  The  Ratid  study  was  made  using 
economic  dau  from  1969  In  the  fast 
moving  space  program  this  us  analagous 
to  the  automobile  mdustry  usmg  data 
->totained  from  research  on  the  Model  T 
Pord 

The  .^ir  Porce  which  commissioned 
the  Rand  report,  has  empha.slzed  that 
the  report  is  ba^ed  on  economic  and  tech- 
nical data  frocr.  1969  Ttie  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Porce  Mr  Seamans.  has  stated 
that  the  Rand  report  is  not  Air  Porce 
policy    He  has  further  said 

The  work  in  question  does  not  represent 
current  economic  conditions  We  i  Air  Porce) 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  more  current 
studies  and  it  appears  that  both  NASA  and 
DOD  requirements  can  be  met  with  the  pres- 
ent, single  baaeUne  ooafiguration  for  the 
space  shuttle 

The  mathematical  study  does,  how- 
ever, take  Into  account  the  current  state 
of  technology  and  the  economy 

So  that  all  Members  of  this  body  may 
be  accurately  Informed,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  Mathematics  study  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCETl  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr  OURNEY  Mr  President,  at  pres- 
ent, only  20  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
space  program  are  recurring  launch 
costs  The  other  80  percent  of  the  costs 
are  presently  devoted  to  paylo€wl.  manu- 
facture, and  testing  It  would  be  foUy  for 
this  country  not  to  reduce  this  cost  T£x- 
pected  cost  reductions  by  Implementa- 
tion of  the  shuttle  program  fall  Into 
two  areas  The  launch  system  recurring 
costs,  and  the  costs  of  payloads.  At  cur- 
rently projected  usage,  the  shuttle  re- 
duces launch  costs  from  $13  billion  to 
$5  5  billion  and  reduces  paylotul  costs 
from  $40  bUllon  to  $26  binion  Overall. 
MathemaUca'8  analysis  Indicates  that 
the  direct  costs  of  the  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem are  expected  to  be  about  half  of  the 
direct  costs  of  an  expendable  system  of 
the  same  scope 

Opp<ments  of  the  shuttle  seek  to  con- 
fuse the  Senate  by  asserting  that  the 
program  is  simply  a  device  for  continu- 
ing manned  spsiceflight.  They  then  flatly 
contend  that  man  has  no  future  m  space; 
that  this  shuttle  Ls  a  useless  venture. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  sp«u:e  .shuttle  serves  both  manned 
and  uxunanned  spacefiight 

In  fact,  the  Mathemauca  study  Ixtdl- 
cates  that  the  shuttle  us  an  economically 
sound  proposition  even  were  the  United 
States  to  abandon  manned  space  pro- 
grams altogether  and  continue  only  on 
unmaiuied  programs  That  is,  If  this 
country  continues  to  utilize  scientific, 
commercial,  and  defense  applications  of 
the  unmanned  space  program  at  the 
same  rate  as  m  the  1960s  the  space 
shuttle  is  economically  lustiflable  In- 
deed, Mathematlca  calculates  that  such 
a  shuttle  program  would  be  an  economic 
investment  with  a  10-percent  rate  of  re- 
turn if  It  costs  sven  as  much  as  $22  1  bil- 
lion. NASA  currently  estimates  that  the 


total  cost  of  the  space  shuttle  will  come 
to  $12.8  bUlion. 

Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  decide  to 
continue  only  an  unmanned  space  pro- 
gram which  I  personally  feel  would  be 
a  ser.ous  mLstake.  the  shuttle  has  a 
■substantia;  cost  benefit 

Two  additional  comments  should  be 
added  at  thus  point  If  a  substantial 
manned  space  flight  program  is  con- 
tinued tiie  economic  advantages  of  the 
shuttle  are  augmented  significantly. 
Purther.  if  a  substantial  lunar  explora- 
tion program  were  to  be  implemented, 
significant  reductions  in  lunar  space 
transportation  costs  would  eu;crue  How- 
ever, as  I  have  pointed  out.  a  decision 
on  a  manned  space  program  need  not  be 
made  to  jasufy  the  shuttle 

As  these  analyses  malie  clear  the  space 
shuttle  Is  the  key  to  this  Nations  future 
in  space  Without  It  casts  remain  too 
high  With  It.  costs  are  substantially 
reduced  and  the  space  program  can  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  technological  base  of 
our  Nation  and  bring  the  benefits  of  the 
space  program  to  our  people 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing costs  and  technology  In  thLs 
discussion  because  I  believe  strongly  that 
we  must  continue  technological  develop- 
ment, if  our  Nation  is  to  progress  His- 
torically, those  nations  that  have  failed 
to  develop  their  technologies  have  lost 
their  ability  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
quality  of  life  of  their  citizens 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  director  of  Britain's 
Jodrell  Bank  Observatory,  has  offered  a 
significant  word  of  caution: 

If  you  look  at  the  thousands  of  years  of 
clTtllMtlon.  you  will  And  that  only  those 
communities  that  have  been  prepared  to 
struggle  with  the  nearly  insoluble  problems 
at  the  limits  of  their  technical  capacities — 
they  are  the  only  communities,  the  only 
times  tiiat  clvUlzatlon  has  advanced.  The 
Roman  Empire  decayed  when  it  ceased  to  be 
progressive  In  this  sense,  and  there  are  other 
examples  To  a  certain  extent,  you  see  the 
beginnings  of  It  in  the  United  Kingdom 
today,  but  fortunately  not  in  the  tlnlted 
States,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  Win  note  that  Mr  Lovell  laid  more 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Russia  Is  not 
neglecting  technological  progress  In 
fact,  if  he  made  a  similar  statement  to- 
day, he  might  well  observe  that  there  are 
beginnings  of  technological  neglect  in 
the  United  States. 

This  effort  to  shoot  down  the  space 
shuttle  Is  just  such  a  serious  attempt  to 
stop  technological  progress  We  will  wit- 
ness other  all-out  efforts  when  the 
defense  procurement  comes  before  us. 

We  witnessed  a  most  successful  effort 
here  earlier  this  year,  when  the  SST  was 
shot  down 

The  most  Important  factor  to  be 
examined  in  the  discussion  of  a  viable 
and  on-going  space  program  is  the  effect 
of  a  continued  policy  of  eliminating 
projects  Involving  scienUflc  and  tech- 
nological progress 

The  first  and  Immediate  restilt  of  the 
continuation  of  such  a  policy  will  be  the 
continued  dissolution  of  pools  of  skilled 
technical  and  scientific  personnel  We 
have  alread>'  fired  and  dispersed  scores  of 
thousands  of  highly  trained  technologi- 
cal people.  We  have  literally  cut  off  our 
technological  right  arm.  We  have  made 
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ghost  towns  out  of  many  space  areas.  We 
have  created  Sahara-like  wastelands 
out  of  previously  verdant  green  space 
work  areas. 

A  vast  national  resource  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  workers  in  our  his- 
tory are  now  selling  hamburgers  or  hot- 
dogs,  doing  a  host  of  things  that  any 
high  school  drop  out  could  do.  Thou- 
.sands  su-e  on  welfare,  most  are  bitter  and 
disillusioned 

I  do  not  doubt  that  years  ahead,  we 
will  look  back  m  wonderment  and  in- 
quire, how  could  a  nation  be  so  criminal- 
ly wasteful  of  its  greatest  resource, 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
technical  people. 

The  second  factor,  long  range  In  ef- 
fect, holds  far  more  serious  import  for 
this  Nauon  and  its  place  in  history. 
Such  policies  will  discourage  the  entry 
into  the  scientific  and  technological  fields 
of  a  new  generatioiL  It  is  already  clear 
that  tliere  has  been  a  drop  in  the  per- 
centage of  college  students  entering  the 
sciences  To  encourage  and  even  acceler- 
ate this  trend  could  well  mean  that  with- 
in a  generation  or  so  we  will  have  reached 
a  situation  where  this  country  has  little 
capability  In  the  area  of  science  and 
technology  At  the  same  time,  the  tech- 
nology existing  for  us  at  that  point  will 
be  Incredibly  obsolete.  We  will,  in  effect, 
become  a  technological  and  cultural  vas- 
sal state — totally  dependent  uipon  what- 
ever nations  have  the  foresight  to  re- 
sist the  idea  that  they  should  sell  their 
future  for  a  mess  of  porridge  I  am  saying 
m  short  that  this  Nation  cannot  and  will 
not  survive — as  a  nation — as  a  society — 
as  an  entity  as  we  know  it — unless  we 
make  very  sure  that  we  do  not  cast  aside 
our  future 

Tins  country  has  achieved  what  it  has 
only  because  it  has  been  a  leader  In  de- 
veloping new  and  revolutionary  tech- 
nology By  the  development  of  new- 
ideas,  new  attitudes,  new  techniques,  and 
new  concepts  for  the  management  of 
large-scale  undertakings,  the  conquest 
of  space  has  done  much  to  prepare  man 
for  a  major  offensive  against  the  un- 
solved social  and  material  problems  at 
home. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  what  NASA  is 
doing  is  too  remote  from  the  people: 
that  NASA  does  not  provide  benefits  to 
the  average  consumer  or  community, 
and  that  If  space  fimds  were  devoted  to 
other  areas,  the  Nation  would  be  better 
off.  This  view  Is  neither  factual  nor  in- 
formative 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few  facts  of 
what  the  .space  program  Is  doing  for  you 
and  me  and  our  constituents. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century  5,000  Amer- 
icans were  killed  by  a  hurricane  in  Texas 
In  1928.  4.000  people  were  killed  by  a 
hurricane  in  the  West  Indies  In  1959. 
1.500  lives  were  lost  in  a  killer  storm  In 
Mexico  In  1969  it  could  have  happened 
again  The  most  violent  storm  to  hit 
North  America  in  our  recorded  his- 
tory slammed  ashore  In  Louisiana  and 
MlssLsslppl;  Hurricane  Camllle  roared 
out  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  winds 
clocked  at  200  miles  per  hour  Whole 
towns  were  quite  literally  smashed  to 
bits.  Property  damage  was  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars    The  death 


toll  however,  was  negligible  compared 
with  the  catacylsmlc  force  of  this  mon- 
ster hurricane. 

The  reason  that  so  few  people  lost  their 
lives  was  the  existence  of  a  meteor- 
ological satellite.  The  satellite  had  been 
tracking  the  erratic  and  destructive  force 
of  Hurricane  Camille  and  had  provided 
advanced  warning  of  Its  path.  The  Crov- 
emment  has  estimated  that,  without 
satellite  warning,  some  50,000  people 
could  have  died.  That  is  more  than  all 
the  casualties  in  Vietnam  during  the 
whole  war.  How  can  you  put  a  price  tag 
on  50,000  lives? 

Weather  satellites  are  constantly  up- 
grading their  present  ability  to  predict 
weather.  Within  the  next  few  years  ex- 
periments in  programing  the  weather 
of  the  entire  world  will  be  begun.  By 
feeding  Information  to  a  bank  of  com- 
puters. It  is  expected  that  global  weather 
forecasting  will  become  a  reality  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Meteorologists  ex- 
pect that  the  computer  predictions  will 
be  accurate  for  up  to  2  weeks.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  alone  will 
save  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in  pre- 
venting losses  from  storms  and  floods — 
m  the  farming,  construction,  and  trans- 
portation Industries. 

Let  us  look  at  the  communications  in- 
dustry. It  is  now  almost  routine  to  watch 
an  event  labeled  as  "live — via  satellite." 
We  have  all  witnessed  the  excitement  of 
competition  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
Prance  or  Mexico,  or  the  pomp  of  the 
induction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
television  satellite  has  made  this  pos- 
sible. Although  the  most  visible  com- 
munication advance,  global  television  is 
only  a  small  E>art  of  this  program. 

Trajosoceanic  communication  costs 
have  been  cut  in  half  since  1963,  by  a  600- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  tele- 
phone lines  with  Eiirope  through  our 
satellite  program.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
the  revolution  in  the  computer  industry 
you  can  pick  up  any  telephone  and  call 
anywhere  in  the  world  in  moments.  The 
cost  of  single  transoceanic  phone  link 
has  been  cut  from  $16,000  to  $600. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
Senator  is  making  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  useful  technology  out  of 
the  sp£u:e  program. 

Up  until  recently,  the  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts always  lost  weight  in  space  thereby 
raising  concern  for  their  health  on  pro- 
longed flights.  Now,  there  is  evidence  they 
may  have  solved  the  problem  of  losing 
weight. 

With  the  permission  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  I  will  read 
into  the  Record  a  UPI  dispatch  that  just 
came  over  the  thicker. 

Mr  GURNEY.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  dispatch  reads : 

Moscow — The  Soviet  cosmonauts  think 
they  have  ^ned  a  pound  or  two  during  their 
record  22  days  In  orbit. 

Tbt  three  crewmen  aboard  the  Salyut 
orbltan  station  still  miss  home  cooking  al- 
though their  menu  Is  the  moet  varied  of  any 
.Soviet  space  mission  and  Includes  solid  food 
like  beefsteak  for  the  first  time. 

We  have  no  scales — they  would  be  useless 
anyway,"     Soyuz     11     Commander     C3eorgla 


Dobrovolsky  told  ground  control  Sunday 
■'But  we  think  we  haven t  lost  weight  and 
maybe  gained  some  Well  sec  when  were 
back  home  " 

Loss  of  body  weight  during  prolonged  space 
flight  has  been  a  common  complaint  of  Soviet 
cosmonauts.  Dobrovolsky,  Vladislav  Voikov 
and  Viktor  Patsayev  tried  to  avert  the  prob- 
len  with  four  meals  a  day — served  hot. 

The  cosmonauts  today  marked  their  22nd 
day  In  space. 

I  think  there  is  no  questi(xi  that  the 
more  activity  there  is  m  space,  the  more 
useful  technology  will  be  developed  in 
many  aspects  of  our  daily  living  and  in 
our  economy. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  pointing  out  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  semor  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
and  commend  him  for  the  pcAht  he  has 
just  made  in  this  debate.  The  Item  he  has 
read  into  the  Record  shows  that  for  the 
first  time  there  has  been  no  loss  of  weight 
by  the  Russian  cosmonauts,  even  though 
they  are  now  In  their  22d  day  of  orbit.  I 
believe  that  is  the  longest  man  has  been 
In  space  flight.  They  previously  held  the 
record  of  18  days  and  now  they  are  mto 
their  22d  day. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
brought  out.  the  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  a  continuing  research  and 
development  program  and  as  each  nation, 
Russia  or  the  United  States,  make  a  fur- 
ther experiment  in  the  space  program, 
new  knowledge  Is  gained  on  which  to 
build  and  construct  an  even  better  and 
more  viable  space  program.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  making.  We  see  now,  with  the 
Russian  manned  flight  that  they  are 
learning  new  knowledge  all  the  time  for 
every  day  they  are  spending  In  space. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  ex- 
ample is  the  forthcoming  Indian  satel- 
lite project.  This  will  broadcast  family 
plaimlng.  agricultural,  and  educational 
programs  to  the  entire  subcontinent — so 
that  they  can  be  picked  up  by  ordinary 
domestic  receivers  with  about  $200  of 
auxiliary  equipment.  It  needs  only  one 
receiver  per  village  to  start  a  soclsd  and 
econoniic  revolution,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1 
per  person  per  year.  And  this  applies  not 
only  to  India,  but  also  the  South  America, 
Africa,  Oceania — the  whole  of  the  under- 
develoi)ed  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Could  I  have  another 
15  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  President,  of  course, 
all  of  us  know  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  potential  of 
communications  satellites.  A  revolution 
IS  underway  in  this  field.  Nothing  less 
than  hope  for  all  mankind  lies  ahead  as 
we  learn  how  to  increase  learning  and 
knowledge  to  all  peoples  everywhere 
through  communications  satellites.  This 
one  spin-off  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
our  total  spending  for  y>ace. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  computer 
industry  was  a  small,  struggling  business. 
The  demands  of  space  flight  pushed  com- 
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put-er  technology  forward  so  fast  that  It 
:6  uxlay  ar>  *3  bi]llon-a-year  uidostry. 
employing  800  0O3  people  Hl«h  speed 
data  Unfcs  :an  provide  coast -to -coast  air- 
line and  hotel  reservations  Businesses 
have  Instantaneous  inventory  informa- 
tion with  which  to  inform  purchasing  de- 
partments, warehouses,  shippers,  retail 
outlets,  and  consumers  The  marvelous 
work  of  today  s  computers,  however,  will 
soon  be  surpassed  Computers  have  gone 
through  three  generations  as  the  space 
program  has  become  more  complex  and 
sophisticated  A  fourth  generation  Is  now 
underway  Computer  technology  affects 
the  lives  of  every  American  Again,  we 
see  in  action  a  spin-off  of  our  space  pro- 
gram 

Coupled  with  this  communications  and 
computer  revolution  has  been  an  incred- 
ible advance  in  medicine  A  single  nurse 
from  her  desk  can  today  morUtor  am  en- 
tire intensive  care  ward 

This  improved  patient  monitoring  is  a 
direct  result  of  NASA  advances  in  monl- 
tonng  astronaut  physical  condition  dur- 
ing flight 

Our  Nation  has  justifiably  become  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  that  our  actions 
will  have  on  the  environment  .\gain.  the 
space  program  can  provide  vital  support 
to  our  program  of  ecology  Earth  ob- 
servation satellites  will  ultimately  be 
capable  of  worldwide  monitoring  and 
identiflcauon  of  pollutants  in  the  water, 
on  land,  and  ;n  the  air  It  may  become 
very  important  that  the  smallest,  earliest, 
sign  of  pollution  anywhere  on  earth  be 
detected  im.mecl:ately  since  the  rate  and 
manner  in  which  local  ecological  disturb- 
ances may  combine  and  grow  will  become 
vitally  Important  Such  comprehensive 
and  constant  envTronmenul  surveillance 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  satellite 

In  respect  to  food  production,  satel- 
lites have  already  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  locate  crop  failures  caused  by 
blight  or  disease  Satellites  mav  also  help 
as  to  locate,  develop,  and  maintain  food 
sources  in  the  oceans  Of  paramount  Im- 
portance both  to  our  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  pollution  and  to  the  moni- 
toring of  our  natural  resources  is  the 
gathering  of  reliable  baseline  data  that 
will  help  us  to  know  and  understand  the 
natural  fluctuations  of  our  ecology  and 
to  assess  the  effects  of  man-made 
changes. 

Finally,  we  do  not  and  cannot  claim 
that  space  alone  has  created  all  the  new 
productivity  we  enjoy  today;  we  can  say. 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  sig- 
nificantly less  without  the  dynamic 
leverage  of  the  space  program 

To  address  this  point:  The  Nation's 
economic  effort  over  the  period  of  1959  to 
1970  can  be  measured  as  totahng  at  over 
$8  trillion  Of  this,  approximately  $2  5 
tnllion  was  real  growth  over  the  1959 
level  Approximately  50  percent  of  growth 
m  productivity  is  attributable  to  the  flow 
of  new  technical  knowledge  Into  the 
economy  This  technical  knowledge 
comes  primarily  from  research  and  de- 
velopment Investments  During  this  pe- 
riod 25  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  re- 
search and  development  effort  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  sp«u:e  program  Thus, 
the  space  program  has  had  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  creation  of  new  health, 
proeperlty.  and  productivity.  Can  we  af- 


ford to  abandon  progress  and  growth? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can 

Moreover.  NASA  has  made  Its  "spin- 
off" discoveries  readily  available  to  the 
private  sector 

NASA  has  always  encouraged  commer- 
cial utilization  of  inventions  discovered 
by  its  employees  and  contractors  during 
research  and  development  Their  patent 
policies  are  among  the  most  generous  of 
any  Government  agency  .Although  all  m- 
ventlons  discovered  In  the  course  of 
NASA  research  are  NASA  property, 
N.ASA  may  waive  the  rights  In  an  Inven- 
tion to  the  contractor  if  doing  so  is  in  the 
public  interest.  To  encourage  the  earliest 
possible  commercial  use.  all  Inventions 
which  have  been  patented  by  NASA,  or 
for  which  It  has  filed  a  patent  applica- 
tion, are  available  on  a  royalty -free  basis 
to  American  firms  If  a  NASA-owned  in- 
vention has  not  been  developed  into  com- 
mercial form  within  2  years  of  its  patent. 
NASA  will  then  make  the  invention 
available  excliisively  to  one  company  In 
order  to  stimulate  Interest  in  commercial 
use. 

There  are  many  other  specific  areas  in 
which  the  space  program  has  offered 
positive  and  tangible  benefits  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  have  been  3,000  directly  usable 
spin-offs  from  space  technology.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote  for  the 
N.ASA  authorization  and  to  support  rapid 
development  of  the  space  shuttle.  Arthur 
C  Clarke  sums  it  up  better  than  anyone 
else: 

There  waa  plenty  to  do  in  Europe  when 
Colambua  left  It  to  embark  on  a  voyage 
which  most  people  then  considered  as  fool- 
hardy and  needleea 

There  is  still  plenty  to  do  in  Europe 
But  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world  did 
more  to  revive  the  stagnant  European 
culture  and  economy  than  any  internal 
action  could  possibly  have  done  In  that 
sense,  at  least.  Columbus  was  Just  in 
time  Perhaps  our  reaching  into  sp€M;e.  as 
he  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  Is  Just  In 
time 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  accurate  study  has 
ever  been  made  on  the  dollar  benefits 
from  space  spin-offs. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  flgure  is  far 
greater  than  the  amount  this  Nation  In- 
vested in  space. 

For  starters,  it  surely  can  be  said  that 
a  nation's  greatest  asset  Is  its  technology 
Nearly  all  major  breakthroughs  in  the 
past  were  from  war 

However,  in  a  brief  decade  the  peace- 
ful space  program  of  the  United  States, 
has  created  more  technology  than  In  the 
entire  preceding  100  years 

Astronomy  received  a  new  lease  on  life 
by  the  space  program  and  our  space  ob- 
servations. 

We  are  learning  an  entire  new  field  of 
knowledge  about  sp€u:e  radiation  and  its 
very  direct  effect  upon  life  here  on  earth. 

The  space  program  and  its  orbiting 
satellites  have  opened  up  whole  new 
vistas  in  meteorology,  oceanography — a 
science  that  is  Just  in  its  infancy— navi- 
gation and  transportation,  a  new  poten- 
tial in  determining  earth  resources,  as  for 
example  delecting  crop  disease  and  pol- 
lution, new  and  improved  electronics, 
new  medical  technology 


The  new  products  from  the  space  pro- 
gram have  been  legion  in  number  from 
plastics  for  pots  and  pans,  to  new  metala, 
chemicals  materials  of  all  sorts,  new 
foods  new  electrical  systems  and  new 
energy  and  power  sources 

In  closing.  I  do  not  think  that  the  most 
forceful  opponent  of  space  would  deny 
the  worth  of  the  space  program,  or  con- 
tend that  we  should  do  away  with  it 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  the  space 
effort  of  this  Nation,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  next  big  step,  the  next  breakthrough. 
Is  to  cut  the  high  co»t  of  space  flights 

That  Is  what  the  shuttle  program  is  all 
about 

It  will  dramatically  cut  costs  and  make 
It  possible  for  their  Nation  to  conduct  10. 
20,  30  times  the  needed  experiments  to 
build  up  our  space  technology  for  direct 
economic  and  social  benefit  for  our  Na- 
tion and  all  mankind 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  the  space  shuttle 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  this  program 

Space  Is  a  research  and  development 
effort,  in  fact  the  principal  one  of  this 
Nation    It  IS  also  an  exploratory  effort. 

People  and  nations  must  press  ahead 
in  efforts  of  this  kind 

There  have  always  been  doubting 
Thomases  in  our  midst 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
land,  there  were  people  in  England  .shak- 
ing their  heads  at  the  folly  of  those  fools. 

When  pioneers  struck  out  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  explore  and  settle 
beyond  the  Alleghenles,  again  there  were 
those  who  shook  their  heads. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  greeted 
with  a  hue  and  cry 

I  am  sure  that  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not 
receive  unanimous  cheers  when  they  set 
out 

There  was  plenty  of  opposition  to  span- 
ning the  continent  by  railroad 

Who  can  forget  that  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  was  called   'Seward's  Folly"? 

Who  can  forget  the  first  reaction  to  the 
horseless  carriage — the  automobile? 

Did  anyone  think  at  first  that  the 
Wright  brothers'  invention  would  ever 
amoiint  to  more  than  a  fool's  thrill? 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
So  it  IS  with  space  There  are  those 
today  here  in  Congress  who  want  to  stop 
technological  progress,  and  bury  our 
heads  in  the  motionless  sand  of  status 
quo.  This  Nation  is  not  ready  for  that 
kind  of  defeatism  We  should  reject  this 
thinking  out  of  hand. 

Exhibit  1 

MaTHXMATTCA    STtTDT 
0  1       IKT«ODrcnON 

(Tables  not  printed  in  R«coaD  ) 
This  Executive  Summary  is  an  abstract  of 
Mathematlca's  report,  tconomic  Analysis  of 
New  Space  Transportation  Systems  of  May 
31,  1871,  which  was  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  provlBlona  of  Contract  NASW-a081. 
The  study  conducted  by  Mathematlca  ex- 
amines the  economic  merits  of  three  alterna- 
tive Space  Transportation  Systems  '  for  use 
In  the  decade  of  the  1980's 

The  Current  Expendable  System.  The  sys- 
tem envisages  continuing  use  of  the  types  of 
expendable  launch  vehicles  In  the  TTnlted 
States  Inventory  at  present. 


'  A  aiossary  of  Terms  Is  Included  In  the 
Report 
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The  New  Exj>endable  System.  As  Its  name 
Implies,  this  envisages  use  of  a  new  family  of 
expendable  vehicles,  designed  to  have  better 
(economic)  performance  than  the  current  ex- 
pendable vehicles. 

The  Space  ShutUe  and  Tug  System  (a  new 
^ac«  Transportation  System ) .  This  system 
differs  In  concept  from  the  previous  systems 
In  employing  reusable  rather  than  expend- 
able launch  vehicles  Two  major  elements  stre 
employed:  a  Space  Shuttle  which  operates 
between  the  Earth's  surface  and  Earth  orbits 
of  aJtltudes  between  185  and  1,110  kilometers 
(100  to  600  nautical  miles);  a  Space  Tug, 
which  can  be  transported  within  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  which  can  operate  from  the  rel- 
atively low  orbits  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
high  Eiarth  orbits  such  as  the  synchronous 
equatorial  orbit  (35.500  km  or  19,230  njn. 
altitude).  The  combined  Space  Shuttle  and 
Tug  System  provides  a  fully  reusable  launch 
system  able  to  place  payioads  Into  all  wide- 
ly used  Earth  orbits,  and  to  return  payioads 
to  Earth  from  these  orbits. 

The  costs  associated  with  reaching  an 
Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  with 
these  three  systems  vary  widely.  The  two  ex- 
pendable systems  represent  modest  Invest- 
ments by  space  program  standards,  but  the 
recurring  costs  of  oi>eratlon  under  them 
would  remain  relatively  high.  The  Space 
Shuttle  and  Tug  System  requires  a  substan- 
tial investment,  but  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  recurring  costs  of  operation.  The 
Impacts  of  the  three  systems  on  the  costs  of 
the  space  program  of  the  1980's  sJso  vary 
widely.  Mathematlca  has  analyzed  economic 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  different  systems. 
The  findings,  as  welt  as  the  economic  prin- 
ciples applied,  are  summarized  herein. 

Figure  0.1  shows  the  logic  of  the  overall 
economic  analysis  performed  by  Mathematlca 
and  the  context  within  which  this  analysis 
should  be  seen  as  affecting  the  Space  Shut- 
tle decision.  Mathematlca  submits  that  with- 
in this  framework  a  consistent  and  detailed 
economic  analysis  of  the  fully  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  has  been  made  As  Figure  0.1  shows, 
there  are  other  than  economic  factors  that 
Influence  a  decision  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  Space  Shuttle;  they  have  to  do 
with  political  criteria,  the  ranking  of  tech- 
nological preferences,  national  priorities  and 
other  non-economic  criteria  'The  economic 
analysis  Is  but  one  Important  element  to  be 
considered  in  the  approach  to  the  decisions 
relating  to  the  development  and  use  of  a 
new   Space   Transportation    System. 

The  study  conducted  by  Mathematlca 
makes  major  use  of  the  results  of  the  studies 
performod  by  two  other  contractors.  LMSC 
(Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company)  and 
Aerospace  Corpora.Uon,  as  weil  as  facts.  pUiis 
•ad,  Maumptloor  BM^MNk  ^  HAS  A  and  the 
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tadbttv  o*  mt»mm^ttktm0»SVf^omA  tuxis 
tot  kib*  iin^MitiHM.amfc  tS»  *■»»»  aiMce 
TmneppttCMbBraMBnK  Mrltog*  {MrttMl  !>)»- 
1960.  baa«d  OD  «limat»»-»«}aaMr  pMUmloary 
designs.  LKSC  tint  psKlormAd  as  analysts  of 
expected  payload  costs  based  on  historical 
experience  to  determine  whether  cost  reduc- 
tions could  be  achieved.  To  accompllah  this 
LMSC  selected  four  typical  satellites  and 
estimated  their  expected  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  iRX>T&E)  costs, 
first  unit  costs  and  operating  costs  for  each 
of  the  three  Space  Transportation  Systems 
considered.  Then  these  four  satellites  were 
looked  at  in  great  detail  at  a  subsystem  level 
and  redesigned  to  correspond  to  the  three 
major  classes  of  satellites  anticipated  for  the 
I980's  space  traffic.  Aerospace  Corporation 
then  used  the  results  of  the  LMSC  effort  as 
a  basis  to  generalize  the  payload  effects  across 
the  Baseline  mission  model  supplied  by 
NASA,  which  Incorporates  trafBc  of  NASA, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  users. 
Asrospace  Corporation  then  provided  Mathe- 


matlca with  the  life  cycle  cost  streams  from 
1971  to  1990 — RDT&E  costs  Included — for  the 
Current  Expendable  launch  vehicles  and  pay- 
loads,  the  New  Expendable  launch  vehicle 
family  and  payioads,  and  the  fully  reusable 
Space  Shuttle  Transportation  System  based 
on  a  two-stage  Space  Shuttle  and  reusable 
Space  Tug  configuration. 

In  recognition  of  the  problems  of  accurate- 
ly predicting  the  rate  of  space  activity  more 
than  a  decade  in  the  future,  Mathematlca  in- 
troduced many  variations  of  the  Baseline 
model  which  resulted  In  analysis  of  twenty- 
six  scenarios  that  bracket  the  most  likely 
possibilities  for  the  1978-1990  period  All  of 
the  aforesaid  considerations  formed  the  basis 
on  which  Mathematlca  performed  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  new.  fully  reusable 
Space  Shuttle  Transportation  System. 

It  should  be  emphtislzed  that  the  systems 
data  used  in  the  analysis  were  generated  for 
this  study  prlncloally  by  NASA  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion, by  LMSC  and  to  some  extent  by  other 
contractors  They  were  not  generated  by 
Mathematlca  Mathematlca  reviewed  the 
data  generated  Including  the  Cost  Estimat- 
ing Relationships  (CERs)  used  by  the  Aero- 
space Corporation  and  Is  satisfied  that  they 
reflect  current  standards  for  such  efforts  and 
represent  the  best  procedures  avaUable  at 
this    time. 

Aerospace  Corporation  stated  that  It  tested 
Its  cost  estimating  relationships  by  estimat- 
ing costs  of  well  known  aerospace  systems 
with  good  approximation  of  actual  costs  On 
the  other  hand.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  fully  reusable  Speice  Shuttle  Transporta- 
tion System  advances  major  new  areas  of 
technology,  and  therefore  Involves  cost  un- 
certainties not  easily  related  to  present  air- 
craft or  snacecraft  costs 

Tlie  analysis  Is  based  on  data  published  by 
Aerosnace  Comoratlon  In  Integrated  Opera- 
tions- Payioads- Fleet  Analysis.  Mid-Term  Re- 
port, (6  Volumes),  dated  March  31,  1971. 
Aeroeoace  Corporation  plans  to  publish  an 
update  of  these  data  In  June  1970.  Mathe- 
matlca will  undertake  a  study  to  assess  the 
Impact  of  the  updated  data  on  the  findings 
of    this   report. 

Mathematlca  Is  continuing  Its  validation 
of  the  cost  data  and  the  details  of  their 
aggregation  from  Individual  components  to 
larger    units. 

Mathematlca  has  designed  the  model  for 
the  l>eneflt-co6t  analysis  Into  which  the  data 
provided  for  Mathematlca  have  been  In- 
serted This  model  Is  comprehensive  and 
takes  Into  account  the  relevant  concepts 
provided  by  advanced,  modern  economic 
analysis  The  present  model  has  been  modi- 
fied and  expanded  for  general  use  In  cost 
effecttrsBsae  koalyses  of  new  Space  Trans- 
portmttsn;  Mj^BB^  (ST8) 

a*  taac:  tgliOLli.  only  eroeadabl*  laimefc 
vehlstg  ■BwliiyjuiA  th«  fviUy  reuaabts,  two- 
stage  St&M  SMKie  and  Tag  5yste«i  ar« 
considered.  Ap  ecxtoomlc  evaluatlaD  of  othsr 
viable  an£rnattv»  concepts  baa  as  yet  not 
bestn  matfs  b^  Mathematlca.  Assessment  of 
tbs  c«et  effectfveness  of  other  Space  Shuttle 
configurations  to  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomic choice  can  be  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  methodology  of  this  analysis, 
once  technical  validation  Is  accomplished 
and  comparable  technical  performance  and 
cost  data  are  available 

0  2    STATEMENT    OF    THE    ECONOMIC    PROBLEM 

NASA  Is  studying  the  development  of  a 
new.  fully  reusable  Space  Shuttle  TVans- 
portatlon  System  for  the  1980's  to  replace 
Its  Current  Expendable  Space  Transportation 
System.  Table  0  1  gives  the  complete  life 
cycle  cost  summary  of  launch  vehicle  systems 
and  payioads  for  the  alternative  Space 
Transf>ortatlon  Systems  considered  In  this 
study  The  two-stage,  fully  reusable  Space 
Shuttle  System  as  estimated  by  Aerospace 
Corporation  on  March  31st,  1971  Is  expected 
to  have  non-recurring  launch  vehicle  costs 


of  approximately  $12.8  billion  (RDT  &  E  and 

initial  fieet  investment  costs)  In  constant 
1970  dollars.  (Section  0.  3.  7.  See  also  p.  0- 
31.)  In  terms  of  past  historical  experience 
m  either  NASA  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, this  Is  a  major  research  and  develop- 
ment project — about  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
Apollo  program  of  the  1960's — and,  therefore, 
deserves  very  careful  examination  and 
scrutiny. 

Any  Investment  In  large  scale  RDT  & 
E  projects  has  either  or  both  of  two  major 
economic  objectives: 

(a)  to  develop  a  new  good  or  service, 

(b)  to  reduce  (future)  production  and 
operating  costs 

An  example  for  (ai  is  the  development  of 
space  transportation  capability  of  the  United 
States  during  the  1950's  and  the  1960's.  To- 
day the  United  States  has  an  Earth  orbital 
space  transportation  capability  and  the  aim 
of  future  RDT  &  E  outlays  Is  mainly  (b). 
that  Is.  the  expected  reduction  of  space  ac- 
tivity costs;  however,  added  capabilities  are 
also  anticipated  from  such  a  program 

In  the  case  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug 
System,  the  expected  cost  reductions  in  the 
1980s  will  occur  in  two  major  areas:  first, 
the  launch  system  recurring  costs  will  be  re- 
duced from  $13  billion  total  to  $5.5  billion 
due  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  launch  system. 
Second,  the  cost  of  payioads — the  major  por- 
tion of  space  program  costs — will  be  reduced 
from  about  $40  billion  to  »26  billion  due  to 
the  reuse,  refurbishment  and  updating  of 
payioads  Once  the  Space  Shuttle  System  Is 
in  operation  the  total  direct  costs  of  the  na- 
tional space  program  will  consist  of  the  re- 
curring launch  costs  and  the  total  (l.e  . 
nonrecurring  plus  recurring)  costs  of  the  pay- 
loads  to  be  carried  Table  0  1  Illustrates  that 
recurring  launch  costs  make  up  about  20  per- 
cent or  less  of  space  program  costs  ( 1978- 
1990).  while  80  percent  or  more  are  due  to 
the  total  cost  of  payioads.  Therefore,  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  Netc  Space  Trans- 
portation System  has  to  look  at  payload  costs 
as  the  major  part  of  total  space  program 
costs,  and  not  only  at  launch  costs 

In  economic  terms  the  problem  can  be 
stated  as  follows:  What  must  the  future 
savings  in  space  program  costs  (launch — as 
well  as  payioads)  be  to  Justify  an  RDT&E  and 
Initial  Investment  outlay  on  the  Space  Shut- 
tle of,  say.  $13  billion?  Or,  as  illustrated  In 
Figure  0.3,  one  can  ask  the  reverse  question: 
considering  the  exp>ected  cost  of  the  national 
space  program  using  an  Expendable  Space 
Transportation  System  In  the  1978-1990  pe- 
riod and  given  the  expected  savings  In  the 
operating  phase  of  space  programs  with  the 
Space  Shuttle  System,  both  launch  costs  and 
payload  costs  considered,  what  are  the  Jus- 
tifiable non-recuTTlDg  costs  of  New  Space 
Transportation  System  ooncepts?  A  conven- 
ient way  to  Uliutrate  all  the  possible  eco- 
nomic con&gurattons  of  recurring  versus 
Qoo-recumng  coats  of  dtfferent  technologies 
is  shown  by  the  trads-oO  line  in  Figure  0.3 
^tlmates  and  configurations  below  the 
trade-otf  line  are.  In  eoonomlc  ternM,  better 
than  the  Current  Bxp»endahle  System,  while 
configurations  of  non-recurring  costs  and  re- 
curring cost  estimates  above  the  trade-off 
line  are  worse  than  the  expected  Expendable 
System  costs. 

Figure  0.3  shows  the  trade-off  line  be- 
tween the  launch  costs  for  one  additional 
flight  and  the  expected  non-recurnng  costs 
of  different  systems.  Underlying  each  of  these 
regions  of  economic  choice  shown  in  Figure 
0.3  is  a  very  complicated  and  extensive  set 
of  cost  estimates,  demand  estimates  and  esti- 
mates of  other  economic  vanabies  Influenc- 
ing system  choice  which  will  be  listed  sub- 
sequently and  which  are  analyzed  m  detail 
in  the  main  Report,  Chapters  2.0  and  6.0. 

The  costs  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
major  broad  categories: 

(a)  The  non-recurring  costs  associated 
with  the  RDT&E  and  investment  phase,  in- 
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cludinif    both   launch    vehicU    and    pay  load 
carts 

(b)  The  recurring  ooats  per  mission  or  per 
y««r  for  both  the  erpendaWe  and  the  fully 
rouaable  system  after  the  InlUM  Operating 
CapabUlty  dCX;)  date.  a«aln  including  both 
launch  vehicle  and  poDioad  corts 

Figure  03  does  allow  for  the  ootrect  ad- 
justment of  the  tradeoff  line  for  paylo«td  ef- 
fects tsee  2  4  and  2  6)  '  The  fully  reusable 
Space  Shuttle  and  Tu«  Transportation  Sys- 
tem U  shown  with  an  estimated  non-recur- 
ring coat  of  »ia.8  blillon  and  an  estimated 
coet  per  launch  i  based  on  incremental  costs) 
of  $4  S  mlUlon.  Alternate  i  Hybrid  i  systems 
that  consist  of  both  expendable  and  reusable 
elements  may  have  a  wide  range  in  expected 
non-recurring  and  recurring  coets  the  one 
shown  has  17  billion  in  non-recurring  costs 
and  a  recurring  coat  per  launch  of  $8  blillon. 
again  on  an  incremental  coet  basis  The  Ex- 
pendable systems  would  also  have  an  asso- 
ciated non-recurring  cost,  to  meet  mission  re- 
qulremenu  of  the  1980s,  of  about  •15  bU- 
Ilon,  but  an  expected  coet  per  launch  of  »13.I 
million — averaged  over  a  large  family  of  ex- 
pendable rockets  i  f rom  «3  2  million  to  $27.0 
million,  see  Chapter  6  0.  Table  6  3)  An  analy- 
sis oom paring  the  cost  of  Expendable  sys- 
tems to  expected  costs  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  Tug  was  made  on  a  mlaslon-by-misBlon 
and  payload-by-payload  basis.  The  figures 
shown  in  the  summary  graph  are  aggregate, 
averaged  figures  The  regions  around  the 
point  estimate  indicate  the  uncertainty  in 
non-recurrtng  and  recurring  coet  eetlmatea 
of  the  various  systeins. 

The  particular  trade-off  line  in  Figure  0.3 
was  drawn  based  on  a  10  percent  social  rate 
of  discount.*  There  are  a  set  of  other  eco- 
nomic factors  that  influence  the  location,  the 
shape,  and  the  slope  of  the  tradeoff  line  In 
Figure  0.3;  among  these  are  the  level  of 
detsand  for  space  transportation  and  the 
magnitude  of  payload  effecw  for  different 
systems. 

Figure  0.4  Ulustrates  the  space  prtDgram 
cost  streams  (annual  coet  vs.  timet  asso- 
ciated with  the  Space  Shuttle  System  and 
with  the  Current  Expendable  System.  It  re- 
flects the  space  program  activities  of  the 
mission  model  established  by  NASA  and  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  this  study. 
Flgxire  0  4  summarizes  the  total  life  cycle 
coets  for  RDT4E.  Investment  and  opera- 
tions phases  of  both  launch  vehicle  and  pay- 
loads. 

MathemaUca  introduced  considerable 
variations  to  these  actlvlUes,  called  Scenarios. 
to  cover  a  broad  range  of  space  transporta- 
tion demand  in  the  1980"8  In  Table  0  2  the 
Scenario  I  ( NASA  and  DoD  BaseUne  model  i 
life  cycle  coet  summary  dau  are  presented 
for  the  Space  ShutUe  System  The  coet  data 
are  given  by  year  from  1971  to  19«0  for  launch 
vetiicle  RDT&E.  initial  fleet  and  operation 
costs  as  well  as  for  payload  RDT&E  and  op- 
erauon  cosU.  Total  coets  are  also  shown  for 
each  year  and  for  each  category,  all  In  un- 
dlscounted  1970  doUars. 

0.3    SCONOMIC    PKNCIFLES    AITma)    IN    THI 
AJVALTSIS 

Olven  the  expected  reductions  In  space 
transportation  svstem  costs  In  the  1980'8 
Mathematica  analysed  the  circumstances  and 
consequences  of  an  investment  in  a  New 
Space  Transportation  System  made  In  the 
1970's.  For  this,  total  lITe  cycle  coets  of  the 
investment  were  used  itothematlca  gave 
additional  attention  to  the  costs  per  flight 
for  the  different  Space  Transportation  Sys- 
tems and  their  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
space  transportation  in  the  1980'8  For  the 
purpose  of  considering  eflfc^ent  use  of  alter- 
native transportation  systems  the  incremen- 
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'  Theee  numbers,  as  well  as  similar  subse- 
quent numbers,  refer  to  sections  in  the  Main 
Report. 

■The  social  rate  of  discount  Is  rtifnyMKj 
In  SecUon  0.3  J. 


tal  costs  of  space  flights  are  relerant  The 
actual  pricing  policy  of  flight  operations  Is 
subject  to  InstltuUonal  constraints  and  one 
has  a  variety  of  choices,  ranging  from  total 
cost  recovery  down  to  recovery  of  incremental 
cost  per  flight  only:  It  could  also  be  based  on 
demand  elasticities  of  users  However,  the 
two  problems  of  cost  effectiveness  and  de- 
mand analysis  (for  pricing  strategy  i  should 
not  be  confiised  with  each  other 

The  principal  economic  considerations  are 
the  following 

0.3  J  Co$t  effectivervcss  analyses 
Under  coet  effectiveness  analyses,  in  a  strict 
sense.  Mathematica  includes  only  those  eco- 
nomic analyses  that  use  a  deflniUon  of  eco- 
nomic beneflts  which  are  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  derived  from  expected  coet  savings 
between  alternative  systems  Within  cost  ef- 
fectiveness analyses  Mathematica  chose  two 
alternative  and  equally  valid  approaches  that 
lead  to  different  economic  results 

a  Equal  CapabUity  Effectiveness  These 
cost  effectiveness  analyses  assimie  that  the 
same  demand  ( capability  i  has  to  be  met. 
Estimates  of  the  net  cost  savings  are  made 
that  can  be  achieved  when  introducing  new 
technology  These  cost  savings  are  then  com- 
pared to  the  expected  outlay  of  RDTiE  and 
hardware  costs  of  the  new  system,  in  Figure 
0  5a  the  approfwh  is  Illustrated  (see  Chapter 
2.0). 

b.  Equal  Budget  Effectiveness.  These  anal- 
yses assess  whether  the  direct  coet  savings 
implied  by  (a)  above  and  Increases  In  the 
demand  for  space  transportation  induced  by 
the  new  system  up  to  the  same  annual  budget 
level  Justify  the  expected  RDT&E  and  Initial 
fleet  Investment  over  the  complete  usellfe  of 
the  new  system  The  new  system  Is  operated 
with  the  same  budget  level  that  the  existing 
technology  requires  to  meet  the  space  traiis- 
portatton  capabilities  wlthm  each  scenario. 
This  approach  Is  Indicated  in  Figure  0.5b 
(see  Chapter  2.0) . 

Figures  0.5a  and  0.5b  Illustrate  these  two 
types  of  cost  effectiveness  analyses  Neither 
approach  considers  potential  additional  ben- 
efits and  options  that  a  fully  reusable  Space 
Transportation  System  can  offer  the  Na- 
tion. I.e.,  capablUUes  that  with  the  Expend- 
able rocket  technology  simply  are  not 
achievable  for  technical  reasons  In  making 
cost  effectiveness  analyses  In  this  strict 
sense,  one  need  only  make  the  assumptions 
that  prior  to  the  development  of  the  New 
Space  Transportation  System  society  is  will- 
ing to  spend,  say.  $3  bUllon  to  place  46  pay- 
loads  into  orbit,  per  year,  (this  was  the  aver- 
age over  the  years  from  19«3  to  1970  for  the 
unmanned  programs,  excluding  the  manned 
space  program  completely)  and  that  the 
projected  space  budget  for  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  JolnUy  U  being  spent 
In  an  efllclent  way 

This  means  that  with  the  existing  technol- 
ogy, sizeable  cost  savings  cannot  be  achieved 
for  the  same  program  capabilities  either  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  In  the  science 
and   applications   programs   of   NASA. 

Equal  capability  analyses  and  equal  budg- 
et analyses  were  performed  for  a  whole  range 
of  expected  space  programs,  from  450  to  900 
flights,  over  a  13-year  (1978-1990)  period  for 
expendable  and  fully  reusable  systems.  The 
range  of  space  programs  (scenarios)  con- 
sidered Is  described  further  in  the  quantita- 
tive summary.  Section  0  4. 

0  3.2  The  measurement  of  induced  benefits 
from  incrernental  space  actiiitiej 
When  performing  "Equal  Budget"  analyses 
one  has  to  allow  for  one  basic  axiom  of 
economic  theory  the  decreasing  marginal 
value  of  goods  and  services.  In  keeping  with 
this  fundamental  principle,  as  additional 
missions  are  added  to  the  exUtlng  space  pro- 
gram, they  increase  the  total  value  received 
by  society,  by  the  agency,  or  by  the  scientific 
community:  however,  the  Increment  in  util- 
ity received  by  society  or  the  consimier  will 
be  decreasing  as  the  number  of  missions  In- 


creases.  ThU   holds   for   NASA,   for   the   De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  govern- 
ment  agencies    The   assumptions   made   for 
the    -Equal    Budget"   analyses   In   measuring 
the   benefits  of  additional  space  flights  be- 
yond those  undertaken  with  the  Expendable 
Space   Transportation  System   In   the    19808 
are  Ulustrated  In  Figure  0.6    The  horisontal 
axis  shows  the  number  of  space  flights  de- 
manded per  year,  and  the  vertical  axis  shows 
the  price  or  cost  per  space  flight,  mcludlng 
payload  costs    (Ignoring,  correctly,  fixed  costs 
and  considering  Incremental  costs:  see  0  3  8). 
The  direct  beneflts  are  the  cost  savings  If 
the  Space  Shuttle  would  undertake  the  same 
missions    (equal    capability)    as    those   done 
under  the  expendable  Space  Transportation 
System.    The     demand     curve     which     goes 
through    P„  was  constructed  under  the  as- 
sumption of  a  constant  budget  for  NASA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  space  activities, 
launching  all  the  space  nights  possible  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  given  budget    The  down- 
ward sloping  demand  curve,  therefore,  shows 
a  constant  US.  space  expenditure:  It  reflects 
how   changes    in    the   cost   per   space   flight 
( launch  costs  and  payload  costs  considered  In 
combination)      Influence     the     number     of 
nights  demanded  with  such  an  assumption. 
If   the    nominal   cost   savings   of   the   Space 
Shuttle  System   compared   to  current   tech- 
nology had  been  included  In  the  equal  budget 
analyses   as   a   beneflt.    then   a   considerable 
overestimate   of   the   "beneflts"   of   the   New 
Space  Transportation  System  would  result 

In  general,  the  "Equal  Capability"  analyses 
are  the  most  conservative  way  of  looking  at 
the  economic  efficiency  of  New  Space  Trans- 
portation Systems.  The  "Equal  Budget"  anal- 
yses do  allow,  in  part,  for  the  Increased  ac- 
tivity to  be  expected  by  lower  cost  systems. 
The  lower  and  upper  UmlU  of  space  activi- 
ties for  the  economic  analyses  were  deter- 
mined within  the  context  of  the  history  of 
space  nighu  In  the  I960's  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Illustrated 
In  the  summary  charts  In  Section  0.4  of  tills 
Executive  Summary. 

Mathematica  tested  the  constant  budget 
hypothesis  on  the  example  of  Department 
of  Etefenae  payloads  in  the  1960s  and  found 
an  elasticity  of  demand  exceeding  that  Im- 
plied by  the  constant  budget,  hypothesis.  This 
would  indicate  that  demand  for  space  traiis- 
portatlon  In  the  19803  with  the  Space  Shut- 
tle System  may  well  be  larger  than  that  Indi- 
cated by  the  EJqual  Budget  demand  curve.  To 
the  extent  possible  the  precise  shape  and 
location  of  the  demand  curve  should  be  es- 
tablished but  Its  determination  is  a  major 
task. 

0.3  3  The  social  rate  of  discount 
No  proper  Investment  analysis  Is  poeslble. 
whether  private  or  public  Investment  is  con- 
sidered, without  using  a  discount  or  Interest 
rate.  For  private  Investment  the  Interest 
rates  In  the  capital  market  provide  the  criti- 
cal Information.  For  public  Investment  the 
correct  rate  is  more  difficult  to  determine  be- 
cause the  allocation  of  resources  both  to  and 
within  the  government  Is  directed  only  in 
part  by  the  forces  of  the  market. 

For  the  government  sector  the  social  rate 
of  discount  fulflUs  the  function  of  the  Inter- 
est rate  In  the  private  capital  market  It  re- 
flects the  sacrlflce  that  Is  borne  by  the  econ- 
omy when  resources  are  withdrawn  from 
other  production  or  consumption  In  the 
economy  and  are  Instead  transferred  to  a 
public  Investment  project  Mathematica  ana- 
lyzed the  Investment  alternatives  of  the 
Space  Transportation  Systems  for  discount 
rates  ranging  from  1  percent  to  30  percent. 
The  discount  rates  Included  In  this  Summary 
concentrate  mainly  around  the  10  percent 
rate  of  discount  For  purposes  of  comparison. 
results  are  also  given  for  5  percent  and  15 
percent  rates  of  discount.  The  10  percent  so- 
cial rate  of  discount  used  for  the  summary  of 
Matbematlca's  results  Is  among  the  highest 
discount  rates  used  In   the  federal   govern- 
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ment  for  the  evaluation  of  an  investment 
project  of  this  type  The  use  of  the  10  per- 
cent rate,  therefore,  is  a  very  conservative 
way  to  evaluate  the  economics  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  System 

A  survey  of  the  major  government  agencies 
for  Fiscal  Year  1969  Indicates  a  wide  VEUla- 
tlon  In  the  use  or  non-use  of  social  rates  of 
discount  for  the  evaluation  of  public  research 
and  development  projects  The  rates  used  by 
government  agencies  varied  between  0  per- 
cent, I.e..  the  xise  of  no  discount  rate  to  a 
concentration  among  major  agencies  around 
4  percent  to  5  percent  For  some  projects, 
mainly  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
rates  used  were  10  percent  or  more  One  of  the 
major  advances,  yet  to  be  achieved.  Is  the 
use  of  a  single  discount  rate  to  evaluate  pub- 
lic Investment  projects  across  government 
agencies.  In  the  light  of  the  present  usage, 
the  10  percent  rate  used  by  Mathematica  Is 
among  the  highest  applied.  A  survey  of  the 
recommended  social  rates  of  discount  by 
economists  again  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  10  p>ercent  rate  ranks  among  the  high- 
est rates  suggested  by  different  economists. 
A  survey,  extending  from  1958  to  the  present, 
of  the  rates  suggested  by  economists  Indicate 
B  range  from  4  p>ercent  to  13.5  percent  Only 
two  economists  out  of  flfteen  suggested  In 
the  published  literature  rates  In  excess  of 
10  percent. 

One  must  emphasize  that  the  10  percent 
social  discount  rate  was  applied  to  constant 
1970  dollars  and  not  to  an  inflated  beneflt 
stream  in  current  dollars  over  the  1970's 
and  1980's.  This  fact  adds  further  conserv- 
atism to  the  economic  analysis  performed 
for  the  New  Space  Trtmsportatlon  System. 

The  higher  the  social  rate  of  discount  ap- 
plied to  a  project,  whether  private  or  public, 
the  less  likely  is  the  economic  acceptance  of 
such  a  project.  Figure  0  7  shows  the  net  pres- 
ent value  of  an  investment  project  such  as 
the  Space  Shuttle  as  a  function  of  the  dis- 
count rate  applied  to  the  beneflt  and  cost 
stream  over  the  expected  lifetime  of  the 
project. 

The  problems  of  estimating  the  discount 
rate  from  empirical  data,  the  problem  of 
ranking  alternative  projects,  and  the  uses 
and  misuses  of  the  Internal  rate  of  return 
have  been  discussed  Ln  considerable  detail  In 
this  Report  and  In  an  earlier  paj>er.'  The 
matter  is  somewhat  Intricate  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  summary  we  shall  not  repeat 
the  discussion  here.  The  correct  intuitive 
interpretation  of  the  social  discount  rate  can. 
however,  be  explained  as  follows;  When  the 
government  undertakes  a  public  Investment 
project,  the  resources  absorbed  by  the  project 
must  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  the  pool 
of  Investment  and  consumption  resources  In 
the  economy.  The  government  can  Justify 
the  transfer  of  the  resources  to  a  particular 
project  only  If  it  can  put  these  resources  to 
a  more  productive  use  thafi  the  private  sector 
could  have  achieved  with  them  In  the  case 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  System,  this  applies  to 
the  $12.8  billion  for  RDT&E  and  Initial  Fleet 
costs.  The  opportunity  cofts  of  using  the  re- 
sources for  the  public  sector  are  the  foregone 
beneflts  that  would  have  been  produced  with 
these  resources  by  the  private  sector  The 
social  rate  of  discount  refiects  the  magnitude 
of  these  opportunity  coets  for  government 
investment  projects. 

Though  Mathematica  also  shows  In  the 
summaries  the  results  for  the  5  percent  and 
15  percent  discount  rates  applied  to  the  Space 
Shuttle  investment  decision,  we.  neverthe- 
less, recommend  10  percent  and  draw  our 
conclusion  based  on  the  10  p>ercent  social 
discount  rate  applied  to  the  different  space 
programs. 


■  Helss,  K  P.,  Relnhardt.  U  .  "On  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Public  Project  Evaluation  "  Vol- 
ume 1,  Cost  Benefit  Analysis  of  Sew  Launch 
Systemj,  Mathematica.  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Princeton,  N.J..  July  17.  1970. 


0.3.4  The  uselife  of  RDTAE  investments 
in  the  Space  Transportation  System 

The  economic  usellfe  of  an  Investment 
project  Is  normally  something  short  of  In- 
finity. This  Is  so  because  the  typical  invest- 
ment project  ceases  to  have  economic  vaJue 
when  the  physical  usellfe  of  the  project  ends. 
TTie  technology  created  with  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  Space  Shuttle,  however,  does 
not  vanish  Mathematica  submits  that,  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  issues  in- 
volved In  choosing  between  a  finite  or  an 
Infinite  usellfe  for  RDT&E  investments,  the 
selection  of  an  Infinite  uselife  for  such  proj- 
ects Is  the  correct  procedure 

To  limit  the  usellfe  of  these  expenditures 
to.  say,  the  year  1990  assumes  that  all  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge  used  as  pcut, 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  development  will  be  lost 
by  1990,  and  that  the  development  of  what- 
ever new  system  might  be  bulU  In  1990  will 
not  have  to  draw  on  such  knowledge  and  not 
have  to  prove  cost  effectiveness  comfjared  to 
the  1978  Space  Shuttle,  but  rather  the  Ex- 
pendable systems  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
Such  an  assumption  is  obviously  not  realis- 
tic and  would  lead  to  a  serious  understate- 
ment of  the  true  economic  value  of  RDT&E 
Investment  activities 

0.3.5.  Other  economic  parameters  Program 
start,  gestation  period  and  the  initial  op- 
erational capability  date 
In  most  cost  effectiveness  analyses  the  pro- 
gram start  and  gestation  period,  as  well  as 
the  Initial  operational  capability  of  the  sys- 
tem to  be  developed,  are  very  important 
variables  affecting  the  cost  effectiveness  of  al- 
ternative systems.  Mathematica  has  allowed 
In  the  analysis  for  a  considerable  variation  In 
the  gestation  period  of  the  RDT&E  program, 
the  Initial  OperaUonal  Capability  (IOC) 
date,  and  the  program  start  of  the  Space 
Shuttle.  The  gestation  period  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  was  extended  by  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  time  estimate  of  the  present 
development  schedule  With  regard  to  the 
IOC  date  and  the  slippage  of  the  development 
program,  delays  In  the  IOC  date  of  one  and 
two  years  have  been  considered  by  Mathe- 
matica. Although  delays  In  each  of  these  var- 
iables (the  program  start,  the  lengths  of  the 
gestation  period,  and  the  IOC  date)  do  in- 
fluence negatively  the  net  present  value  of 
the  Sp€u:e  Shuttle  Investment  project,  none 
of  them  has  sufficiently  significant  effects, 
within  the  limits  analyzed  by  Mathematica, 
to  change  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Space  Shuttle  investment  However,  the  con- 
clusion has  to  be  based  on  a  careful  under- 
standing of  the  complete  methodology  of  the 
economic  analysis  Data  points  for  the  eval- 
uation of  such  space  programs  are  Included 
In  the  summary  charts  and  the  results  are 
reflected  In  the  general  economic  findings. 

0.3.6.  The  incremental  costs  of  :!pace  flights 
in  the  1980's  of  different  space  transporta- 
tion systems 

Table  0.3  presents  an  economic  breakdown 
of  the  launch  vehicle  life  cycle  costs  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  Tug  The  total  costs  are 
classified  Into  non-recurring  and  recurring 
costs.  While  the  non-recurring  costs  are  In- 
dejjendent  of  activity  level,  the  recurring 
costs  may  be  further  classified  Into  activity- 
level  dependent  (Incremental)  and  activity- 
level  Independent  costs. 

For  the  fully  reusable  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  the  incremental  or  marginal 
cost  Is  estimated  to  be  M  6  million  per  launch 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  and  W  46  million  for 
the  Space  Tug.  Ctosts  independent  of  activity 
level  are  not  relevant  when  measuring  the 
Incremental  costs.  One  could  calculate 
average  costs  of  space  flights  by  considering 
the  flights  of  an  arbitrary  10  to  13  year  space 
program  and  allocating  to  them  the  total 
RDT&E  costs  as  well  as  the  initial  fleet  and 
operating  costs,  which  would  then  lead  to 
figures  ranging  from  $25  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion per  launch.  The  use  of  this  average  as  a 


price  would  prevent  the  Nation  from  using 
the  Space  Shuttle  optimally  The  examina- 
tion of  this  assertion  is  presented  In  Ap- 
pendix A  to  Chapter  1.0. 

Figure  0.8  Illustrates  the  difference  between 
(a)  total  average  cost,  (b)  the  average  oper- 
ating cost,  and  (O  the  incremental  cost  for 
Space  Shuttle  flights.  On  the  horizontal 
axis  we  show  again  the  number  of  Space 
Shuttle  flights,  and  on  the  vertical  axis  the 
cost  per  launch  of  thoee  flights.  While  total 
average  coses  range  from  $24  million  to  $18 
million  as  a  function  of  expected  Space 
Shuttle  flights,  BOid  average  operating  costs 
range  from  $7.1  million  to  $6.0  million,  sev- 
eral alternative  calculations  of  the  incremen- 
tal costs  of  additional  Space  Shuttle  flights 
ranging  over  many  different  flight  levels,  in- 
dicate that  the  Incremental  cost  of  Space 
Shuttle  flights  is  »4  6  million  isee  2.6.4). 
This  Is  the  cost  Incurred  when  launching 
an  additional  flight,  e.g..  when  Increasing 
the  flights  from  56  to  57  per  year  The  in- 
cremental coets  of  Space  Shuttle  flights 
prove  to  be  very  close  to  this  figure  when 
different  approaches  are  taken  to  determine 
incremental  costs  Also,  the  incremental  costs 
are  found  to  be  constant  over  a  large  range 
of  flight  levels. 

For  Expendable  launch  vehicles  the  in- 
cremental costs  per  flight  are  much  higher, 
and  close  to  their  average  total  operating 
cost  The  main  reason  for  this  is  ttiat  with 
each  expendable  launch  all  the  flight  hard- 
ware (and  associated  testing)  is  "thrown 
away."  Chapter  6  0  and  Table  6  3  of  the 
Report  detail  the  cost  range  of  the  Expend- 
able launch  vehicles  These  costs  range  from 
$3.2  mllUon  (Scout)  to  $27.0  mlUlon  (Titan 
UI  L2  Centaur). 

When  selecting  the  vehicle  assignments 
(between  Expendables  and  Space  Shuttles), 
one  has  to  include  the  different  mission  costs 
due  to  f»yload  effects  In  addition  to  t±ie  In- 
cremental launch  costs  of  the  Expendable 
and  the  fully  reusable  ^>ace  Shuttle  and 
Tug  Systems  The  process  by  which  vehicle 
assignments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  Incre- 
mental costs  Is  called  "capture  analysis  "  A 
complete  set  of  these,  le  .  chol:;e  of  Space 
Shuttle  or  Expendable  modes,  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  Sr>ace  Shuttle  and  Tug  Trans- 
portation System  Analyses  of  the  sensitivity 
of  system  selection  to  changes  m  Incremental 
costs  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug  System 
have  also  been  p>erformed  in  the  context  of 
mission  capture  analyses  and  are  further  de- 
scribed in  Chapters  2  0  and  6  0  of  the  Report. 
0.3  7   Risks  and  uncertainty 

First  and  foremost,  in  terms  of  the  accept- 
ability of  the  Space  Shuttle  investment,  must 
loom  the  estimate  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
nonrecurring  costs  in  the  1970'6  to  develop 
a  fully  reusable  New  Space  Transportation 
System.  Different  system  configurations 
which  would  provide  a  reusable  capability 
are  associated  with  different  levels  of  research 
and  development  efforts  as  well  as  initial 
fieet  requirements  With  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  system,  the  effects  of  these 
differences  have  yet  to  be  fully  evaluated. 
Nevertheless.  Mathematica  believes  that  the 
present  estimate  for  the  non-recurring  costs 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug  System,  as 
used  In  the  Report,  should  not  be  equated 
with  either  a  "political"  price  to  get  the 
Space  ShutUe  accepted  or  with  very  early 
estimates  of  non-recurring  costs  of  research 
and  development  Investments 

The  estimates  o*  the  non-recurring  costs 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug  System  have 
changed  significantly  over  the  past  two  years. 
RDT&E  costs  of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug 
System  have  shifted  from  the  early  estimates 
of  $5.2  t^llon  (Space  Task  Group  Report. 
September  1969)  to  $9  3  billion  (Aerospace 
Corporation.  March  31.  1971 )  '  Although  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  estimated  RDT&E,  and 
the  Initial  Fleet  ooets  of  the  Space  Shuttle 


'  Both  estimates  expressed  In  1970  dollars. 
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luX  Tug  Syston  vlil  occur,  Mathenuitlca 
feela  that  wlUi  an  efflOently  managed  devel- 
opment program  of  tne  3pac«  Shuttle  and 
Tug  System,  the  cost  escalation  eipertence  of 
tne  early  and  middle  isecs  should  not  apply 
to  the  present  non-r^cuirtng  cost  estimates 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  System  This  holds  In 
particular  if  the  non-recurring  cost  estimates 
are  all  made  In  constant  1970  dollars  and, 
therefore,  eliminate  the  artificial  effects  of 
inflationary  cost  escalation  that  will  continue 
to  occur  in  the  1970's. 

Mathematlca  has  also  performed  a  cost 
uncertainty  analysis  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
oost  savlngB  to  be  expected  In  the  1980's  It 
should  be  recalled  that  the  major  advantage 
of  the  New  Space  Transportation  System, 
when  comparet*  to  the  Expendable  mode,  lies 
in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  The  reduction  In:  First,  payload 
ROT&E  costs,  second,  payload  first  unit 
costs;  third,  the  costs  of  space  programs  after 
1978  upon  inclusion  of  reuse,  refurbishment 
and  update  of  payloads.  made  possible  by  the 
Space  Shuttle  System 

(b)  In  comparison  with  the  Expendable 
Space  Transportation  System,  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  Tug  System  has  lower  launch 
costs 

However,  these  expected  cost  savings  are 
In  the  future  and  by  their  very  nature  rela- 
tively uncertain  as  to  their  particular  level 
as  well  as  to  the  time  by  which  they  can 
be  realized  Mathematlca  has  applied  risk 
analysis  methods  to  the  payload  and  Space 
Shuttle  launch  cost  streams  classlfled  as 
•activity  level  dependent"  costs  Although 
the  estimation  of  cost  uncertainties  will,  ad- 
mittedly, always  remain  an  area  of  major 
concern,  by  applying  techniques  of  risk 
analysis  to  the  recurring  cost  streams  of  the 
Space  Shuttle,  Mathematlca  found  the  Space 
Shuttle  Investment  unquestionably  superior 
to  the  New  Expendable  System  at  a  S  percent 
social  discount  rate  and  calculated  an  0  86 
probability  that  the  Space  Shuttle  invest- 
ment will  have  a  rate  of  return  of  at  least 
10  percent »  Although  by  the  very  nature  of 
large  scale  ROT&E  projects  as  exemplified  by 
the  Space  Shuttle  investment,  an  element  of 
uncertainty  will  persist,  the  analytic  tools 
available  show  that  the  Space  Shuttle  In- 
vestment Is  confirmed  to  b«  economically 
acceptable. 

On  the  other  side,  there  Is  an  additional 
consideration  which  favors  a  Space  Shuttle 
System:  the  mission  reliability  as  measured 
by  the  Initial  assured  functioning  of  the  pay- 
load  In  orbit  Is  significantly  higher  than 
that  of  expendable  systems  Emplrlal  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  majority  of  failures  of 
payloads  occur  very  early,  within  the  first 
days  from  launch  these  failures 
ail  pracUca.  purposes-  be  ellml- 
the  Space  3h«Ul*  3S|*sm  through 
lit  checkoot  OKtiit  ymfVjuA  release 
has  ru3t  !M«n  aMvawd  for  i.i  Ovia 
'It  may  hav«  %  major  effect  on  the 
lal  and  oatlonerf  ■eeurtty  demand 
•  •ctlvities  ;n  the  lOOys.  favoring  the 
■  Shuttle  System 

IT  or  TH«  ftaANTrr*Trvi  atsuLTS  or 

THK   ICONOltJC    ANlU-TSCa 

Mathematlca  evaluated  a  range  of  space 
programs  covering  the  expected  range  of 
space  actlvlUes  in  the  1980's,  on  the  basis  at 
conservative  projections  of  the  history  of 
Unltad  States  space  flights  in  the  IQWa 

In  thla  Report  the  term  "space  program" 
Is  defined  as  a  partlc\ilar  cotnbtnatloa  of 
NASA,  Department  of  Defense,  and  convmer- 
cial  apace  applications.  The  to-m  "space  pro- 
gram" Is  used  interchangeably  with  the  term 
"scenario.  "  "Space  program  costs""  (the  coats 
of  a  scenario)  as  used  In  this  Report  Include 
the  cost  of  development,  construction.  launch 
and  operation,  and  payloads.  These  costs  also 


•  In  other  words,  the  analysis  will  show  a 
breakeven  on  present  value  at  a  social  dls- 
ccmnt  rate   of  at  least   10  percent. 


allow  for  the  associated  support  costs  such 
as  the  cost  of  launch  sites.  Excluded  are  gen- 
eral administrative  costs. 

The  space  programs  analyzed  by  Mathe- 
matlca cover  widely  different  mixes  of  scien- 
tific, defense,  and  commercial  applications 
of  space.  About  thirty  different  apace  pro- 
grama  for  the  19aO"s  were  analyzed  with  re- 
gard to  their  economic  effects  on  the  choice 
between  Current  Expendable  technology  and 
a  fully  reusable  Space  Transp>ortatton  System 
The  payloads  and  traffic  of  the  Baseline  Mis- 
sion Model  (with  wide  variations  provided  by 
the  scenarios)  and  the  various  Space  Trans- 
portation System  concepts  are  described  in 
detail  In  Chapters  3  0,  4  0  and  5  0 

The  space  program  Identified  as  Scenario 
1  (73(5  missions  over  13  years,  with  an  aver- 
age of  5<J  missions  per  yeew,  see  also  Figure 
0  4)  describes  the  program  requlrecnents  es- 
tablished for  this  study  by  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  198C's.  This 
program  Includes  a  substantial  Office  of  Space 
Sdenoe  and  Applications  (08SA)  budget,  a 
Department  of  Defense  budget  In  line  with 
current  projections  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  commercial  space  applications  of 
about  (300  million  a  year,  and  manned  space 
flight  activities  of  only  1200  million  per  year 
on  the  average  i  that  la,  only  Space  Station 
support  missions  of  four  to  five  filgfats  per 
year  were  Included).  Cost  streams  were  esti- 
mated for  Current  Expendable  and  fully  re- 
usable Space  Transportation  Systems.  These 
cost  streams  Include  both  launch  vehicle  and 
payload  costs  (RDT&E,  Investment  and  op- 
erating costs)  (See  Figures  0.4,  0,17,  0.18, 
0.19  and  Tables  oa  and  0.3  )  The  cost 
streams  were  then  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
different  cost  effectiveness  analyses. 

Figure  0  9  summarizes  results  of  '"Equal 
Capability""  cost  analyses  of  the  fully  re- 
usable Space  Shuttle.  On  the  horizontal  axis 
a  great  variety  of  alternative,  postulated 
space  programs  are  ranked  In  ascending  order 
based  on  the  average  number  of  flights  they 
Imply  The  vertical  axis  shows  the  econom- 
ically Justifiable*  (or  allowable)  reusable 
launch  vehicle  RDT&E  and  Investment  costs 
(In  undlscounted  1970  dollars)  associated 
with  these  alternative  space  programs.  By 
economically  ""Justifiable"  cost  In  this  con- 
text Is  meant  the  maximum  R£>T&E  and 
Investment  outlays  which  could  be  Incurred 
without  depressing  the  net  present  value  of 
the  reusable  Space  Transportation  System, 
(I.e..  the  present  value  of  all  future  benefits 
minus  the  present  value  of  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  reusable  Space  Transporta- 
tion System)  to  a  level  t>elow  zero,  at  a  10 
percent  discount  rate.  All  the  benefits  at- 
tributable to  this  Investment — I.e..  cost  sav- 
ings Ic  the  recurring  launch  costs  and  all  of 
the  expsctad  payload  cost  savlnga  i  RDT&E 
tnrlxitfio  -are  reflected  In  the  evaluation 
if  tfesa*  allowable  uon-recurrlng  launch 
veWcle  costs.  ••  a  f'.inctlon  of  either  the 
flight  level  or  the  annual  space  budget  levels. 
The  «ia.«  biinon  lines  reflect  the  n  March 
1971  asttmat*  of  these  non-recurring  costs 
Thsrefore.  any  particular  point  on  the  up- 
ward sloping  line  indicates,  on  the  vertical 
axis,  quite  closely,  the  maximum  allowable 
RDT&E  and  Investment  costs  for  transp>or- 
tatlon  vehicles  associated  with  the  corre- 
sponding average  annual  traffic  flow  on  the 
horizontal  axis  As  an  example,  the  1964- 
1969  U  S.  traffic  equivalent  Is  represented 
by  an  annual  traffic  of  61  Space  Shuttle 
flights.  ThU  U  equal  to  663  flights  over  the 
1978  to  1990  period.  The  allowable  RDT&E 
and  Investment  costs  for  this  traffic  rate  are 
•  15.8  bUUon.'  (See  F1g\ires  0  14  and  0.16). 
The  1966-1970  equivalent  traffic  of  the  USSR 


•The  upward-sloping  line  In  Figure  0.9 
Is  a  least-squares  flt  to  a  number  of  points 
closely  scattered  along  this  line  with  an  R« 
of  better  than  0  99 

'Total  absolute  funding  level  over  about 
ten  y« 


was  65  flights  per  year.  This  amounts  to  846 
fUghts  over  the  1978-1990  period  If  this 
rate  were  projected  for  the  United  States  a 
total  of  %20  bUllon  In  RDT&E  and  Investment 
costs  could  be  Incurred  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
System  without  reducing  the  net  present 
value  of  the  Space  Shuttle  System  to  a  level 
below  zero.  I.e.,  without  rendering  the  Space 
Shuttle  System  economically  unjustifiable. 
Any  other  point  on  the  upward-sloping  line 
Is  to  be  Interpreted  analogously.  Thus,  as 
long  as  the  allowable  non-recurring  Space 
Shuttle  System  costs  exceed  the  actual,  esti- 
mated non-recurring  costs  (113.8  billion), 
the  Space  Shuttle  System  Is  economically 
better  thiui  the  Elxpendable  System  The  level 
of  space  activity  (over  13  years)  where  allow- 
able and  actual  costs  are  equal  is  Identified  as 
"break -even  point."' 

Mathematlca's  Baseline  space  program  itit 
the  I980's,  Identified  in  Figure  0  9  as  Scenario 
3,  contains  an  OSSA  budget  using  the  Ex- 
pendable System  of  about  $900  million  for  20 
nights  per  year.  This  Is  one-half  of  the  budget 
and  traffic  for  OSSA  projected  by  Scenario 
1,  the  NASA-DoD  Baseline  model. 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget  of 
about  $13  billion  and  38  flights  per  year  on 
the  average,  as  well  as  the  commercial  appli- 
cations and  manned  space  filght  programs, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Scenario  1  The  other 
scenarios  are  variations  around  the  Mathe- 
matlca Baseline  space  program  for  the  1980's. 
Of  particular  intM-est  are  Scenarios  23  and 
34  which  refiect  historical  levels  of  space 
funding  for  OSSA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  commercial  and  other  civil  ap- 
plications and  manned  space  flight  activities 
at  the  level  of  Mathematlca"3  Baseline  space 
program  only  Scenario  33  is  based  on  the 
1983  to  1971  average  funding  level  for  the 
different  agencies,  while  Scenario  24  projects 
for  the  I980's  a  space  program  based  on  the 
funding  levels  at  Fiscal  Tears  1970  and  1971 — 
historical  low  points  for  recent  United  States 
space  activities. 

Even  though  the  different  space  programs 
include  (1)  a  drastic  variation  in  the  mix  of 
activities  between  OSSA.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  commercial  applications:  (3)  a 
variation  In  the  phase-In  of  the  Space 
Shuttle — the  period  between  1978  and  1984 
was  considered:  and  (3)  different  build-up 
rates,  we  find  an  extremely  good  flt  of  the 
different  economic  results  to  the  line  shown 
In  Figure  0.9.  One  would  have  expected  a 
wider  scatter  of  the  economic  answers  from 
benefit-cost  analyses  of  these  different  pro- 
grams If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  defined 
measure  of  capability  by  which  the  space 
programs  were  ranked — l.e  .  the  number  of 
space  flights — would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  adequately  describe  and  measure  the  costs 
of  space  activities  In  that  case  on*  would 
have  to  estimate  not  only  the  overall  level  <->f 
apace  transmutation  activities  for  the  1980's 
relatively  accurately.  t>vit  iiao  th*  actual 
comp<xltlon  of  the  I980"s  space  flight  pro- 
granu  as  they  divide  up  Into  defense,  aoletjce 
and  commercial  and  other  clrtl  applications 

In  constructing  the  acenarloe  ".he  same 
relative  cost  distribution  of  payloads  was 
maintained  within  each  agency  As  the  differ- 
ent space  programs  also  covered  options  In- 
cluding and  excluding  manned  spckce  flights 
the  results  are  divorced  from  the  issue  of 
manned  versus  unmanned  space  exploration 
although  all  systems  considered  maintained 
a  manned  space  flight  capability  The  results 
of  the  economic  analj/ses  indicate  that  a  de- 
vision  on  a  future  manned  program  is  not  re- 
quired to  justify  or  reject  the  fully  reusable 
Space  TranrpoTtation  System  for  the  1980's. 

What  this  Implies  Is  that  the  complete  set 
of  economic  analyses  (methodologies  and  re- 
sults), presented  In  Chapters  2  0  and  7  0  of 
the  Report,  lend  themselves  to  reliable  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  economic  desira- 
bility of  Space  Transportation  Systems,  once 
the  overall  demarut  for  space  transportation 
in  the  1980's  can  be  established 

Furthermore,  given   the  detailed   descrlp- 
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tlons  of  the  space  programs  ( scenarios ) .  the 
space  hlatory  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
jections of  space  activities  over  the  1970'8  and 
1980'B  In  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— with  a  potential  underestimate  of 
commercial  applications — one  can  draw  rea- 
sonably accurate  conclusions  of  whether  or 
not  a  Ne>w  Transportation  System  with  reuse 
and  refurbishment  capability  of  payloads  Is 
desirable,  taking  Into  account  the  expected 
budgetary  environment  for  space  applications 
In  the  1970's  and  19808  Mathematlca  took 
the  United  States  space  flight  activity  from 
1964  to  1969,  and  made  for  the  1980"8  a  sim- 
ilar 13-year  average  projection  of  space  flight 
activity — not  In  budgetary  terms,  but  In 
numbers  of  fUghU  only  We  see  that  this 
leads  to  an  ""Equal  Capability"  scenario  of  663 
flights,  roughly  In  the  neighborhood  of  space 
programs  of  Scenarios  2,  7  and  8  Mathe- 
matlca then  took  the  historic  funding  level 
of  United  States  space  flight  activity  by 
agency — excluding  the  manned  space  flight 
program—  between  1963  and  1971  as  the  basis 
for  a  budget  constrained  analysis  for  the 
1980's  and  again  arrived  at  a  flight  level  cor- 
responding exacUy  to  the  number  of  fUghts 
between  1964  and  1969  In  the  "budget  con- 
strained" case  the  number  of  possible  flights, 
given  the  cost  estimates  for  Current  Expend- 
able technology  was  found  to  be  a  13-year 
total  of  663  flights,  or  the  exact  1964-1969 
average  of  61  United  States  fllghU  per  year 
Thus  the  agreement  of  these  two  analyses 
tends  to  sup[)ort  the  consistency  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis 

The  results  of  the  economic  analysis  are 
summarized  In  Figures  0.9  to  0  16 

Figure  0  9  showp  the  allowable  non-recur- 
ring costs  for  developing,  testing  and  produc- 
ing the  fleet  of  necessary,  fully  reusable  ve- 
hicles as  a  function  of  the  numbers  of  flights 
from  1978  on,  with  the  total  flights  shown 
over  a  13-year  horizon,  and  using  a  discount 
rate  of  10  percent  The  space  flight  level 
varies  between  450  flights  and  900  flights,  the 
range  covered  by  our  analyses.  Figure  09 
shows  the  allowable  non-recurring  costs  In 
terms  of  the  'Equal  Capability  '  cost  effec- 
tiveness analysis  (see  0.3  1)  This  line  shows 
the  case  where  no  allowance  Is  made  for  In- 
creased space  flight  activities  within  each 
space  program  due  to  the  greater  Incentive 
of  using  a  lower  cost  Space  Transportation 
System  It  assumes  that  the  space  activities 
of  NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
commercial  applications  will  not  increase  at 
all  when  the  costfi  of  space  missions  are  re- 
duced by  nearly  one-half!  This  Ls  a  very  con- 
servative way  of  evaluating  any  economic 
investment  Figure  09  relates  the  cost  sav- 
ings of  a  fully  reusable  Space  Transportation 
System  In  the  operating  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  allowable  non-recurring  costs  of 
developing  such  a  system 

With  the  Equal  Capability"  analysis,  a 
non-recurring  cost  for  the  new,  fully  reusa- 
ble Space  Transportation  System  of  $12.8  bil- 
lion (undlscounted  1970  dollars)  would  be 
Justified,  at  10  i>ercent.  with  a  space  flight 
program  from  1978  to  1990  of  506  flights,  or 
39  flights  per  year  We  And  that  the  range 
of  allowable  non-recurring  costs  goes  from 
$12  1  billion  In  the  case  of  Space  Program 
13  up  to  $21  4  billion  In  the  case  of  Spewre 
Program  5,  the  two  extremes  analyzed  by 
Mathematlca  (38  flights  per  year  up  to  70 
flights  per  year  I  Space  Program  3 — the  pro- 
gram used  by  Mathematlca  as  Its  projection 
for  the  1980"s — gives  an  allowable  non-recur- 
ring cost  of  $14.6  billion  (undlscounted  1970 
dollars  In  all  cases ) 

Two  major  i>oints  should  be  added  here: 

1.  If  a  substantial  manned  space  flight 
program  were  added,  the  economic  advantage 
of  the  Shuttle  would  Improve. 

2  If  a  substantial  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram were  to  be  added  to  the  options  used 
in   our    analyses,    significant    reductions    in 


lunar  space  transportation  costs  could  be  ex- 
[>ected  from  the  Sp>ace  Shuttle.'  Scenarios  35 
and  26  analyze  the  efforts  of  such  an  option 
on  the  economics  of  Scenarios  1  and  3.  Fig- 
ure 0  16  shows  the  effects  of  such  an  option 
on  the  economic  results  of  our  analysis. 
Scenario  26  Included  the  NASA-DoD  Base- 
line (Scenario  1)  and  Lunar  Option  1;  and 
Scenario  36  Includes  the  Mathematlca  Base- 
line (Scenario  3)  and  Lunar  Option  1.  For 
both  of  these  scenarios  the  launch  costs  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  are  but  one-third  of  the 
Current  Expendable  and  New  Ehtpendable 
cases.  The  Lunar  option  makes  use  of  the 
Nuclear  Shuttle  for  Earth  orbit  to  Lunar  or- 
bit flights. 

Figure  0.10  shows  the  allowable  non-re- 
curring costs  for  the  fully  reusable  Space 
Ttansf)ortatlon  System  as  a  function  of  the 
annual  space  program  budget  In  terms  of  the 
"Equal  Budget"  cost  effectiveness  analyses 
performed  at  a  10  percent  rate  of  discount. 
"The  allowable  non-recurring  costs  for  devel- 
oping a  fully  reusable  Space  Transportation 
System  are  increased  by  about  36  percent 
when  compared  to  the  "Equal  Capability" 
analyses  of  the  same  scenarios.  The  "Equal 
Budget"'  line  shows,  for  each  scenario,  what 
the  economic  return  Is,  If  each  space  pro- 
gram had  allowed  for  the  same  funding  level 
as  that  required  by  Current  Expendable  tech- 
nology. Again,  the  economic  analyses  give 
results  that  flt  very  closely  the  "Equal  Budg- 
et" line  shown  In  Figure  0.10  and  lend  them- 
selves to  similar  conclusions  as  gained  from 
the  results  presented  In  Figure  0.9,  both  at 
discount  rates — In  real  terms — of  10  percent. 

With  the  ""Equal  Budget"'  analyses,  a  non- 
recurring cost  of  the  new,  fully  reusable 
Space  Tronqjortatlon  System  of  $12.8  bil- 
lion (undlscounted  1970  dollars)  would  be 
Justified,  at  10  percent,  by  a  space  flight  pro- 
gram requiring  an  annual  funding  of  $3.0 
billion  for  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (launch  costs  and  payload  costs).  The 
Mathematlca  Baseline  space  program  (Sce- 
nario 3)  for  the  1980'B  now  yields  allowable 
non-recurring  costs  for  a  New  Space  Traiis- 
p>ortatlon  System  of  about  $19.6  billion  (un- 
dlscounted 1970  dollars)  The  NASA  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  requirements  of  Sce- 
nario 1  yield  a  comparable,  allowable  non- 
recurring cost  of  about  $23.7  billion  The 
States  unmanned  space  program  gives  an 
"Equal  Budget"  figure  close  to  $22.1  billion. 
That  Is,  if  the  United  States  were  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  for  scientific,  defense  and 
commercial  space  applications  (the  unman- 
ned U.S  space  program)  similar  funds  as  in 
the  1960's,  the  economic  analysis  shoios  that 
the  New  Space  Transportation  System  would 
still  be  an  economic  investment  with  a  10 
percent  rate  of  return  if  it  cost  822 J.  billion 
in  non-recurring  outlays  (RDT&E  and  Fleet 
Investment)  In  this  example,  as  in  all 
others,  we  assume  that  the  non-recurring 
launch  vehicle  costs  are  distributed  propor- 
tionately over  time  In  the  same  way  as 
shown  In  Table  0.1 

The  strongest,  most  conservative  results  of 
the  economic  analysis  are  shown,  however, 
in  Figure  Oil  In  the  analyses  summarized 
In  this  figure.  Mathematlca  proceeded  on  an 
■  Equal  Capability""  cost  effectiveness  basis 
for  all  space  programs  listed.  In  addition  to 
this.  Mathematlca  excluded  in  these  calcula- 
tions— at  10  percent — volume  and  mass 
(weight)  related  payload  effects  that  may 
also  be  realized  with  expendable  systems 
Mathematlca  Included  reduced  space  pro- 
gram payload  costs  due  to  the  reuse  and 
refurbishment  capability  of  satellites  made 
possible  by  a  fully  reusable  Sp>ace  Transpor- 


"  This  reduction  is  due  to  both  the  In- 
creased advantage  of  the  Shuttle  In  expanded 
space  programs,  and  the  ability  to  use  a  100 
percent  load  factor  In  flying  hydrogen  as  a 
Space  Shuttle  payload 


tation  System.  With  this  analysis  the  new. 
fully  reusable  Space  Transportation  System 
breaks  even  at  a  space  program  of  566  flights 
(1078-1000).  or  about  44  flights  a  year  (of. 
Figure  0.11).  The  economic  analyses,  at  10 
percent,  still  Indicate  allowable  non-recur- 
ring costs  for  "buying"  a  fully  reusable  Space 
Transportation  System  of : 

a.  $13.9  bUllon  for  the  projected  space  pro- 
gram In  Scenario  S; 

b.  $16.4  billion  for  the  projected  space  pro- 
gram In  Scenario  1;  and 

c.  $14.6  bUllon  for  the  historic  flight  and 
funding  level  of  the  unmanned  United 
States  space  program  of  the  1960's. 

All  of  these  allowable  funds  are  expressed 
In  undlscounted  1070  dollars 

If  the  development  of  the  two-stage,  fully 
reusable  Space  Shuttle  now  being  considered 
by  NASA  were  delayed  by  one  year — with  a 
corresponding  shift  of  the  Initial  Operating 
Cap>ablllty  date — the  results  from  our  eco- 
nomic analysts  do  change,  but  not  signifi- 
cantly. This  conclusion  Is,  of  course,  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  engineering  re- 
search and  advanced  development  In  the 
critical  areas  of  the  Space  Shuttle  technology 
are  continued.  Similar  economic  results  also 
hold  for  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  the  phase- 
In  of  the  Space  Shuttle  after  Its  Introduc- 
tion into  operation.  Ttit  scenarios  Identified 
as  10,  11  and  12  In  Figures  0.9.  0.10  and  0.11, 
show  the  economic  effects  of  phasing-in  the 
Space  Shuttle  over  successively  longer  peri- 
ods holding  the  Initial  Operating  CaptabUlty 
date  constant  aaQ1978,  while  the  space  pro- 
gram objectives  ^^cenario  3  are  maintained. 
Scenario  10  phases  the  Space  Shuttle  in  over 
a  two-year  period  ( 1980 1 .  For  that  scenario 
(538  fllghU),  this  delay  In  the  full  opera- 
tion date  from  1978  to  1980  reduces  the  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  non-recurring  program 
costs  from  a  range  of  $14,6  bUllon  to  $19.6 
blUlon  to  a  range  of  $14  2  bUllon  to  $18.9  bU- 
llon. The  likely  economic  gains  from  slip- 
page or  stretch-out — with  continued  or  in- 
creased funding  of  research  and  advanced 
technology — are  greater  oost  certainty  and 
p>otentlal  RDT&E  cost  reductions  due  to  the 
possibilities  of  more  certain,  fiexlble  develop- 
ment scheduling.  The  economic  coats  of  slip- 
page or  stretch-out  are  the  foregone  reduc- 
tions In  the  expected  recurring  costs  of  the 
space  progrsim  for  the  yearis)    1978.  In 

which  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug  System  is 
not  avaUable — Including  Increased  payload 
costs. 

Flgn^e  0.12  and  Figure  0.13  show  the  In- 
fluence of  the  different  rates  of  discount  used 
on  the  results  of  the  economic  analyses 
MATHEMATICA  recommends  a  10  percent 
discount  rate  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
New  Space  Transportation  Systems  funding. 
Nevertheless,  Figure  0  12  shows  the  summ&rv 
of  economic  analyses  when  the  evaluation 
Is  made  at  15  percent  on  an  "Equal  Capa- 
bility" basis  At  this  high  a  discount  rate 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
naturally  decreases.  Yet.  even  with  a  15  F)er- 
cent  rate  of  discount  and  the  conservative 
"Equal  Captablllty"  analyses,  the  fully  reusa- 
ble Space  Transportation  System  does  break 
even  at  a  space  program  of  845  flights  ( 1978- 
1990  total)  or  65  filghts  a  year  The  summary 
of  results  Indicates  that  up  to  $11.4  billion 
could  be  spent  on  a  new.  fully  reusable  STS 
program.  If  the  NASA-Deportment  of  De- 
fense model  for  the  1980's  were  taken  as 
baseline  At  Mathematlca's  projection  of  un- 
maiuied  space  activities  for  the  1980's.  the 
Space  Transpwrtatlon  System  Investment 
would  have  an  allowable,  non-recurrtng  cost 
of  $9  4  billion  (at  15  percent i.  a  figure  too 
low  to  cover  the  expected  non-recurring  costs 
of  the  new.  fuUy  reusable  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  as  estimated  by  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration, the  Phase  B  contractors  and  vari- 
ous centers  of  NASA 

Figure   0.13   shows   the   summary   of   eco- 
nomic analyses  performed  at  a  5  percent  dls- 
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count  r»w,  which  ^'.ves  mucti  higher  iJlow- 
able  nonrecumng  -cmxa  since  the  opportu- 
nity coBt  of  time  •»  valued  here  relatiTely 
low,  kt  5  percent  r^^v  Sceoirlo  3  the  aiiow- 
4bl«  non-recurrtng  costs  tncrcaoe  to  nearly 
•30  0  bUllon 

njfure  0  U  a  a  ^umnnary  ot  ail  economic 
c*lucul»tlon»  that  were  performed  at  10  per- 
cent, le  .  for  Kqual  Budget"  coat  effectlve- 
new.  for  'Bqu»l  Capability  cost  effective- 
neaa.  and  for  Reuse- Refurbishment- Update 
P»y1oad  KfTects"  only  It  also  shows  Mathe- 
matical s  eetlmate  of  the  historic  flight  and 
funding  levels  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
the  UaSH,  in  terms  of  equivalent  Space 
Shuttle  flights     the  vertical  Unes) 

Pl^re  0  IS  shows  the  Impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic evaiuatlon  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Sys- 
tem of  the  addition  3f  the  NASA  Lunar  Op- 
tion 1  The  net  incr<»««e  !n  economic  bene- 
ats  la  due  to  launch  cost  savings  only  since 
.unar  payloada  have  not  been  included  In  the 
analysis  The  exclusion  of  Lunar  Option 
payloadfl  however  cannot  adversely  afTect 
the  economic  analysis  since  some  of  the  pay- 
..;*ds  may  well  exhibit  favorable  cost  effects 
when  the  Space  Shuttle  System  Is  used  i  The 
incremental  coet  savings  have  been  converted 
into  allowable  non-recurring  coats  and  for 
all  scenanoe  considered    as  shown   in  Plgure 

0  15,  this  amounts  to  an  addltlona,  %3  0  bil- 
lion The  allowable  non-recumng  coet  for 
the  Space  System  evaluated  for  Equal  Capa- 
bility under  Scenario  l  and  a  10  percent  dis- 
count rate  Is  117  5  billinn  with  Lunar  Option 

1  and  excluding  Lunar  Option  1,  it  Is  tl4  5 
billion  The  important  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  result  is  that  when  some 
large  lunar  or  planetary  or  defense'  space 
flight  option  la  'X-usldered  for  the  1980  s  the 
Space  Shuttle  System  offers  economic  ad- 
vantages al3<5  m  terms  ■-■l  transp<irtation  costs 
only  These  have  nut  been  .ncluded  In  any 
of  the  other  Mathematics  scenarios 

Wgure  0  16,  flnal.y  summarizes  the  eco- 
nomic calculations  done  at  different  discount 
rates  i5  percent.  10  percent,  and  15  percent) 
for  the  Equal  Capability"  cost  effectiveness 
analyses 

The  complete  set  of  economic  analyses 
performed  by  Mathemstlca  on  which  these 
restilts  are  based  at  discount  rates  from  one 
to  30  percent,  and  the  statistical  backup  to 
Judge  the  quality  of  these  results — as  con- 
ditioned by  the  validity  of  the  input  cost 
data — are  given  in  Chapter  7  0  of  the  Report 

Ptgur«8  0  17.  0  18  and  0  19  depict  the  budg- 
etary implications  of  the  following  three 
space  programs  Scenario  3  the  Mathematlca 
Baseline  projection.  Scenario  23  which  Is 
baaed  on  the  historic  funding  level  of  D,S. 
programs  from  Ptscal  Years  1  J63  to  1971;  and, 
Scenario  34  which  is  baaed  an  projections  of 
FT  1970  and  PT  1971  funding  levels  The 
Current  Expendable  funding  level  in  Sce- 
nario 33  Is  about  1.3  billion  (NASA  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  And  In  Scenario  34  It  Is 
13  5  bllUoo  The  expected  costs  for  new  Space 
Transportation  System  operations  at  the 
same  funding  level  ("Equal  Capability)  are 
ilao  shown 

Figures  0  30  and  0  21  consider  the  addi- 
tion ot  the  NASA  Lunar  Option  1  transpor- 
tation costs  to  the  life  cycle  costs  of  Scenarios 
1  and  3  This  Lunar  option  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  Nuclear  Space  Shuttle  for 
Earth  orbit  to  Lunar  orbit  transportation. 
The  Lunar  payload  costs  have  not  been  In- 
cluded and  potential  Space  Shuttle  payload 
effects  for  tt^ls  traffic  has  not  been  aUow«d 
for 

All  the  life  cycle  costs  for  tranaportatlon 
and  payload  costs  axe  givem  m  detail  In 
Chapter  SO. 

0.8  CONCLUSIONS 

I  The  most  conservative  economic  analy- 
ses Show,  at  a  10  percent  social  discount  rate, 
that  the  allowable  non-recurring  costs  for 
"buying  a  fully  reusable  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  iire. 


»  113  9  billion  tor  an  annual  activity  level 
of  46   Space  Shuttle  flights     Scenario  3) 

b  115  4  billion  for  an  annual  activity  level 
of  5«  Space  Shuttle  flights    Scenario  I  i 

c  %\*  a  billion  for  the  historic  flight  level 
of  the  unmanned  United  States  space  pro- 
gram of  the  l9*rs,  corresponding  to  81  Space 
Shuttle  flights  'Scenario  23  i 

The  present  eetlmate  of  the  actual  non- 
.-ecumn*  costs  .if  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Tug 
System  is  113  H  billion  All  of  these  estimate* 
are  made  in  constant   i  1970)    dollars 

2  The  maj<,)r  ec  inomlc  potential  Identified 
ror  Space  Transp  jrtatlon  Systems  m  the 
1980s  is  the  lowering  of  t^icr  program  ccats 
due  to  the  reuse  r^urblshment  ind  updat- 
ing of  satellite  payloads  The  fully  reusable 
two-stage  Sp.we  Shuttle  is  a  major  -system 
but  conceivably  ikjI  the  ou.y  .system — identl- 
aed  to  achieve  this  reuse,  refurbishment,  and 
updating  of  payloads  Other  technically  ac- 
ceptable systems  should  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  the  cost  at  which  they 
can  achieve  reus*"  refurbishment  and  updat- 
ing o<  payloadJ  Any  such  studies  must  be 
performed  m  adequate  depth  to  generate 
meaningful  comparative  data  for  an  eco- 
nomic evaiuatlon. 

The  cost  reductions  originate  In  three  dis- 
tinct iireas  la)  the  Research  Development. 
Tost  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  phase  of  new 
payloads  isateUltesi.  (b)  tbe  unit  cost  and 
■  peratlng  cjst  of  payloads  (satellites)  for  dif- 
ferent space  missions,  (c)  the  cost  of  launch- 
ing payloads  Into  orbit. 

Although  It  Ls.  perhaps,  natural  to  Identify 
the  ecooomlc  effects  of  a  reusable  Space 
Transportation  System  primarily  as  reduc- 
tions In  launch  costs,  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
major  cost  savings  He  in  the  area  of  paylood 
development,  construction  and  operation.  For 
example,  with  the  Expendable  System,  launch 
costs  constitute  only  20  to  35  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  typical  United  Sutes  space  program; 
75  to  80  percent  are  payload  related  costs  (see 
payload  costs  and  recurring  launch  costs  of 
Table  0  1) 

3.  The  currently  projected  non-recttmny 
caati  associated  with  developing  a  Space 
Shuttle  and  Tug  are  shown  by  the  economic 
analysis  to  be  covered  by  the  identified  bene- 
fits, provided  the  United  Slates  intends  to 
operate  a  space  program  with  a  number  of 
flights  equal  to  the  unmanned  space  program 
activities  of  the  United  States  In  the  19«0s. 

The  direct  cotts  i  payload  and  transporta- 
tion) of  space  activity  cirrled  out  by  a  Space 
Shuttle  System  are  expected  to  be  ahout  one- 
half  of  the  direct  costs  of  the  Current  Ex- 
pendable Space  Tranaportatlon  System. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  what  Math- 
ematlca considers  to  be  realistic  and.  Indeed, 
conservative  projections  of  space  activities  In 
the  1980s — with  most  of  the  projected  un- 
manned space  programs  operating  below  the 
level  maintained  during  the  19«0s,  and  with 
the  manned  space  flight  program  limited  to 
about  taOO  million  a  year 

The  analysis  of  the  lunar  option  has  shown 
that  the  Space  Shuttle  System  offers  eco- 
nomic advantages  also  In  terms  of  transporta- 
tion co3t3  only,  when  some  large  lunar  or 
planetary  (or  defense  i  space  flight  options 
are  considered  for  the  1980  s  Due  to  the  great 
uncertainty  of  these  options  being  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  Mathematlca  did  not 
allow  for  these  advantages  In  the  basic  con- 
clusions. 

4  The  choice  of  the  social  discount  rate 
has  a  major  itifluence  on  the  economics  of  a 
new  Space  Transportation  System  DifTerences 
in  the  rate  applied  to  the  analysis  outweigh 
many  other  Important  Issues  usually  raised — 
and  analysed — in  the  context  of  large  scale 
RDT4E  projects.  Including  uncertainties  in 
the  cost  data 

5.  The  economic  Justification  of  a  reus- 
able Space  Transportation  System  Is  inde- 
pendent of  the  question  of  manned  versus 
unmanned  space  flight    The  space  programs 


used  and  analyzed  by  Mathematlca  are  In  line 
with  the  activity  and  funding  levels  of  the 
unmanned  United  States  space  program  of 
the  19Ws  VAHA  DoD  and  commercial  users 
included!  This  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility that  the  future  unmanned  space  pro- 
gram can  be  much  larger  than  in  the  past 

8  This  Report  analyzes  the  economically 
allowable  nonrecurring  civsts  of  a  reusable 
Space  Transportation  System  The  task  of 
Identifying  the  beat  reusable  Space  Trans- 
portation System  among  all  the  viable  alter- 
natives requires  equally  detailed  economic 
consideration 

7  Finally,  we  state  with  emphasis;  any  in- 
vestment can  only  be  jujti/led  by  its  goals. 
This  applies  to  business  as  well  as  to  govern- 
ment, hence  alsci  NASA  A  new  reusable 
Space  TransportaUon  System  should  only  be 
Introduced  if  It  can  be  shown,  conclusively, 
what  It  is  to  be  used  for  and  that  the  In- 
tended uses  are  meaningful  Uj  those  who 
liave  to  appropriate  the  funds,  and  to  those 
from  whom  the  funds  are  raised,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  government  agencies  that 
undertake  space  activities  The  space  goals 
can  be  mtlitory  (to  meet  military  space  ef- 
forts of  other  countries  or  use  the  potential 
of  soace  to  meet  needs  of  national  security), 
scienti/lc  (eg.  astronomy,  environment), 
commercioi  (eg,  earth  resources  applica- 
tions, coenmunlcatlons.  weather  forecasting) 
or  political  (ilvalry  with  the  space  programa 
of  other  countries)  All  these  goals  will,  of 
course,  be  mixed  into  one  national  space 
program,  representing  to  various  degrees  a 
Joint  demand  for  space  transportation  with 
a  varying  mix  of  payloads 

Mr  OURNEY  Mr  President.  I  yield 
t>ack  my  time. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  an 
beihalf  of  the  disUnguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Nebra-slca 
I  Mr  Curtis',  and  my.self,  I  ask  tiie  Pre- 
siding OfQcer  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
me.ssage  received  today  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate con.sideratlon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BENTsirr*  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  received 
today  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.   Rx8.  348 

Resolved  t>v  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring)  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (HR  5357)  to  extend  the 
school  breakfast  and  special  food  progrtuns. 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  follow- 
ing correction,  namely,  after  the  enacting 
clause  insert  the  following  "That  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (43  US  C  1752)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section  " 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
24.    1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  this  matter  Is  not  changed. 
This  has  already  been  passed  by  both 
House.<!  This  Is  a  technical  change  and 
the  purpose  here  Is  to  bring  about  the 
correction 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
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rent  resolution   'S    Con    Res    346)   was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  ON  HJl.  9271  AND  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
a  message  from  the  House  tonight  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  9271,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S  F»06tal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  mdependent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  ask  further,  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  9271  after 
the  bill  has  been  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDE3<T  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  Presidejit  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanymg  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Porestr>': 

To  the  ConffTess  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress. I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  June  28,  1971. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORT ACTIVITIES  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW  480~MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC   NO.  92-135' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanymg  report, 
wtis  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry-; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  1970  annual  report  on  agricul- 
tural export  activitle.s  carried  out  under 
Public  Law  480  In  a  year  which  saw 
more  Uian  its  share  of  disasters  around 
the  world.  Public  Law  480  concessional 
sales  programs  and  donations  once 
again  reflected  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  try  to  help  others 
improve  their  own  circumstances  by  im- 


proving the  agricultural  foundation  of 
their  economies 

The  Public  Law  480  program  demon- 
strated its  flexibility  in  1970  both  by  re- 
sponding quickly  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  coimtries  in  distress,  and  by  using 
food  assistance  to  promote  long  range 
development  m  developing  countries. 
One  important  example  of  the  program's 
scope  and  success  was  our  aid  to  victims 
of  the  earthquake  in  Peru — much  of 
which  was  channeled  through  voluntarj' 
relief  agencies. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  also  pro- 
vided increasing  benefits  to  the  United 
States.  Currencies  generated  by  the  pro- 
gram together  with  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  payments  received  under  past 
long  term  credit  sales  agreements,  re- 
sulted in  a  COTitrtbutlon  of  more  than 
$300  million  to  our  balance  of  pa.vments 
In  1970  In  addition,  this  program  has 
placed  increasing  emphasis  cai  helpmg 
recipient  nations  develop  their  own  econ- 
omies and  thus  become  better  export 
markets  for  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  480  has  now  been  extended 
through  1973  As  our  efforts  move  for- 
ward, we  will  continue  to  stress  both 
trade  development  and  food  assistance 
through  this  highly  esteemed  program. 
Richard   Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  28,  1971. 


EXECUTTV'E   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  I  Mr  Bentsen  '  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  submitting 
sundry  nommatlons,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'The  normnations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.* 

DELIVERY  TO  THE  SENATE  OF 
DOCUMENT  ENTITLED  "UNITED 
STATES  VIETNAM  RELATIONS. 
1945-1967" 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  at  12:07  this 
afternoon  there  was  delivered  to  my  of- 
fice at  room  209  set  No.  10,  volumes  1 
through  47.  "United  States  VietnEim  Re- 
lations. 1945-1967,"  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secrbtart  or  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  28, 1971 
Hon.  All«n  J,  Ellendeb, 
President  Pro  Tempore,  U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington    DC. 

I>KAR  .Sekator  EXlender  Pursuant  to  the 
decision  by  the  President  and  our  subsequent 
discussion  and  arrangements  I  am  having 
delivered  herewith  the  47-volume  study  en- 
titled "United  States  Vietnam  Relations. 
1946-1967." 

The  study  remain*  classified  TOP  SECRET- 
SENSrnVE  and  is  delivered  in  accordajice 
with  our  understandings  as  to  the  special  se- 
curity measures  which  will  be  taken  by  you 
to  protect  those  materials  in  the  volumes,  the 
disclosure  of  which  could  have  a  grave  and 
mimedlat*  danger  to  the  national  security. 

As  you  are  aware,  an  intensive  review  of 
the  study  is  now  In  process  for  the  purpose  of 
declaasUylng  as  much  of  the  material  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  interest  of  national 
securtty  and  In  consideration  of  the  wide- 
spread unauthorized  dl-vlosures  by  the 
newspapers  in  recent  days.  Every  effort  U  be- 
ing made  to  expedite  this  review  and  we  an- 


ticipate that  a  large  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments will  be  declassified  pursuant  to  these 
guldellnee. 

I  have  been  informed  by  my  security  peo- 
ple tiiat  they  have  provided  you  with  the  as- 
sistance and  information  you  needed  to  en- 
sure that  only  members  of  your  body  will  be 
fjermltted  access  to  the  documents  and  tliat 
they  are  controlled  and  protected  as  required 
by  law  or  regulation. 
A  copy  of  the  study  is  being  delivered  simul- 
taneously to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Mklvin  R  Laud 

I  wish  to  state.  Mr  President,  that  I 
have  personally  delivered  the  47  volumes 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Dmted  States,  suid  they  will 
remain  there  until  further  disposition  is 
made  of  them  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccoi- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird,  dated  June  28,  1971 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secrttajit  or  Detensi, 
Washington.  DC.  June  28.  1971. 
Hon    Allen  J    Ellenbdi. 
President  Pro  Tempore,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>XAK  Senator  Ellxnder  In  further  im- 
plementation of  our  dlscuseions  and  under- 
standings, one  copy  ol  a  TC»>  SECRET-SEN- 
smVE  study  entitled  "Command  and 
Control  Study' of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident, 
4-5  August  1»64  ■  Is  attached  herewith  The 
disclosure  of  material  in  the  Study  would 
present  a  grave  and  immediate  danger  to  the 
national  security 

Accordingly,  with  respect  to  the  custody 
and  handling  of  the  attached  Study  I  must 
stress  the  utmost  importance  of  adhering  to 
the  securtty  arrangements  mentioned  in  my 
letter  of  this  date  which  transmitted  to  you 
the  47  volume  study  entitled  "United  States 
Vietnam  Relations.  i94&-19e7." 
Sincerely, 

MXLVIN  R.  I.ATao. 


NATIONAL        AERONAUTICS        AND 
SPACE       ADMINISTRATION       AU- 
THORIZATION  ACT.    1972 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7109  •   to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National   Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,    and    research    and    program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "^Tio 
yields   time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  WiU  the  Senator 
vleld  me  15  mmutes? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  15  minutes 
Mr  GAMBRELL  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  the  budget  for 
NASA,  and  I  join  in  commending  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr 
Anderson  • .  and  also  the  presentauons 
made  here  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon'  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr  Cttr- 
Tis)  as  to  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
budget  that  has  been  presented  here. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  continuing 
support  of  the  space  program  In  this 
country  is  based  on  several  considera- 
tions One  is  the  obvious  need  to  con- 
tinue our  exploration,  our  dlscover>-.  and 
our  development  particularly,  of  the 
earth  sciences  that  we  can  promote 
through  space  exploration  Certainly  we 
need  to  be  concerned  »nth  the  national 
defense  aspects  of  space  exploration  and 
development  I  thinlc  as  we  go  through 
a  process  of  realinmg  some  of  our  pri- 
orities for  expenditure  of  our  national 
resources,  we  need  to  be  concerned,  in 
this  area  with  the  maintenance  of  our 
aerospace  production  capabilities  for  the 
future:  and.  therefore  in  deciding  be- 
tween what  programs  we  will  continue 
and  what  programs  we  will  discontinue 
or  defer,  we  need  to  be  certain  that  we 
do  not  dismantle  the  aerospace  capa- 
bility that  we  have  buiJt  up  at  great  ex- 
pense over  the  years  and  I  believe  that 
some  programs  should  be  maintained 
In  order  to  keep  our  aerospace  team 
alive,  so  to  speak.,  and  at  work 

I  have  gone  over  what  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  as  the 
budget  for  NASA  this  year  with  a  pretty 
sharp  eye  toward  economy  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  verify 
that  I  have  probably  exercised  as  much 
economy  in  my  approach  to  the  matter 
as  anyone  It  has  already  been  indicated 
that  this  economic  approach  to  the  sptu^e 
program  is  not  original  this  year,  but 
that  over  the  past  3  or  4  years,  the  space 
budget  has  been  cut  almost  m  half 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  cutting  back, 
the  primary  programs  that  we  could  cut 
back  or  defer  were  those  which  would 
fall  into  a  category  that  I  would  classify 
as  those  that  were  being  pursued  merely 
to  satisfy  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
curiosity.  Men  since  the  beginning  of 
time  have  wondered  what  was  out  there 
among  and  beyond  the  stars  and  planets. 
I  think  these  are  thmgs  that  our  country 
and  our  citizens  are  mterested  in,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  things  we  can 
do.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  at  a  time  when 
we  can  afford  to  do  them,  and  not  neces- 
sarily next  year 

There  are  other  programs  that  are 
pursued  or  have  been  proposed  which  I 
think  fall  into  a  classification  of  simply 
satisfying  a  desire  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional prestige  If  that  is  the  only  Jus- 
tification that  is  put  forward  for  a  pro- 
gram. I  would  say  that  it  is  one  which 
we  can  lay  a^ide  m  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, when  we  have  national  budget 
deficits,  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of 
years,  running  up  to  $30,  $40.  or  $50  bil- 
lion. 

LAStly.  I  think  these  programs  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined  for  economies 
in  this  year's  budget  which  may  be  de- 
ferred to  a  future  year  That  is  to  say, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  Must  it  be  com- 
menced this  year"  Must  it  be  carried  on 
at  the  spending  levels  which  are  recom- 
mended for  this  year^ 

I  think  all  of  these  questions  have  been 
given  due  weight,  and  I  think  the  over- 
ail  budget  proposal  which  we  have  in 
the  committee  report  this  year  satisfies 
these  demands  that  those  responsible  not 
pursue  programs  which  are  merely  to 
satisfy    curiosity     merely    enhance    our 


prestige,  or  do  not  mvolve  programs 
which  can  reasonably  be  deferred  from 
this  year  Into  a  future  year 

Two  points  have  been  mentioned  in 
criticism  of  this  year  s  budget.  One  has 
to  do  with  personnel  Have  there  been 
adequate  personnel  cuts  from  this  year's 
budget  !■  Are  the  cuts  in  personnel  from 
the  years  of  highest  spending  levels  com- 
parable to  the  cuts  in  overall  spending 
levels? 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  personnel  level  cutback  from  approx- 
imately 35,000  or  36,000  to  approximately 
30,000  or  29  000  personnel  this  year  cer- 
tainly Ls  not  comparable  to  a  nearly  50- 
percent  reduction  tn  the  overall  budget 
of  the  space  program  But  we  have  seen 
in  this  Chamber,  time  after  time,  and 
in  our  committee  hearings  of  many  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  the  problems  of 
unemployment  in  this  country  Every 
time  the  Issue  comes  up,  the  principal 
point  mentioned  is  that  the  principal 
.source  of  unemployment,  the  principal 
nagging  problem  of  unemployment,  Is 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  Obviously, 
among  the  contractors  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  aerospace  activity,  there  have 
been  tremendous  cutbacks,  which  reflect 
the  cutbacks  in  the  overall  aerospace 
budget. 

It  is  a  matter.  I  think,  of  some  Inter- 
est that  one  of  the  principal  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  which  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities,  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  has  recently  published  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Counterbudget.  a  Blue- 
pnnt  for  Changing  National  Priorities 
1971-76  • 

It  is  apparent  from  even  a  casual  re- 
view of  this  document  that  It  represents  a 
great  deal  of  examination  of  and  effort 
on  the  changing  of  national  priorities. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
with  respect  to  NASA  this  document  con- 
cludes that — 

NASA  budget*  In  the  $3  billion  to  M  billion 
r&nge  are  appropriate,  given  the  magnitude 
of  our  past  Investment  and  the  challenge  of 
the  tasks  ahead. 

This  study  states  that  the  Nation 
should  not  moimt  during  the  1970's  a 
manned  Mars  program  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  position  which  has  been  taken 
by  our  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences 

However,  this  document  recognizes 
that  a  large  and  expensive  technological 
."omplex  IS  essential  to  maintain  smy 
realistic  space  capability  at  all  and  that 
with  the  mvestment  already  made,  sub- 
stantial returns  can  now  be  expected 
from  continued,  incremental  annual  ex- 
penditures 

It  LS  most  interesting  to  note  that  the 
"Counterbudget  ■  does  support  undertak- 
ing the  development  of  the  space  shuttle. 
The  only  limitation  the  study  places  on 
this  development  is  that  a  space  spend- 
ing peak  of  $3  8  billion  per  year  be  estab- 
lished for  the  years  1972^76  and  that 
development  of  the  shuttle  be  accommo- 
dated within  this  total,  stretching  the 
development  timetable  If  the  total 
shuttle  program  cost  estimates  are  higher 
than  estimated  In  other  words,  lengthen 
the  development  schedule  rather  than 
exceed  the  $3.8  billion  per  year.  It  may 


be  obvious,  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  $3  8  billion  per  year  recom- 
mended in  the  "Counterbudget"  is  over 
$500  million  above  that  which  Is  In  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

In  summary.  Mr  President.  I  think  it 
is  most  significant  that  one  of  the  most 
current  Eind  comprehensive  documents 
on  the  changing  of  national  priorities 
provides  a  strong  endorsement  to  a 
viable,  ongoing  national  space  program, 
which  includes  the  space  shuttle  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  in  relation  to 
the  space  shuttle,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
space  shuttle  effort  fits  within  the  guide- 
lines I  have  adopted  of  protectmg  and 
pursuing  those  programs  which  are 
Justifiable,  as  against  considerations  of 
mere  curosity  or  against  considerations 
of  mere  national  prestige. 

The  space  shuttle,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  op- 
ponents disagree— is  something  that  will 
be  on  our  shelf  as  part  of  our  space  In- 
ventory for  some  time  There  Is  a  sugges- 
tion that  It  might  be  deferred  to  a  future 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  com- 
mence and  continue  our  study  and  our 
development  of  it,  this  Is  a  useful  way  of 
keeping  our  aerospace  production  teams 
and  research  endeavors  in  operation. 

This  is  a  vehicle  that  will  be  used.  It  is 
a  system  that  will  be  employed  because 
of  economies  that  are  inherent  In  its  ca- 
pability of  going  out  and  returning  from 
space,  of  going  out  and  salvaging  some 
breakdown  that  has  developed  in  a  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  me  that  because  of  the 
economies  that  are  inherent  in  this  vehi- 
cle, it  will  be  used,  and  we  might  tis  well 
go  ahead  and  get  into  It.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able tool  in  our  space  inventory  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  certain  inquiries  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  time  for  that 
purpose 

Mr  CANNON  I  yield  for  the  purpose  of 

questions  and  answering  the  questions. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  give 

us  the  current  estimate  on  the  cost  of 

the  space  shuttle? 

Mr  CANNON.  We  do  not  have  a  cur- 
rent estimate  on  the  cost  of  It  because 
the  studies  are  still  in  progress,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  recom- 
mendation will  be.  But  the  highest  esti- 
mate, which  certainly  is  not  a  very 
meaningful  estimate,  is  $12.8  billion  for 
research,  development,  testing,  facilities, 
the  Initial  fleet  of  vehicles,  and  the  space 
tug. 

Mr  MONDALE  Has  that  estimate 
risen  over  previous  estimates  given  In 
past  years'' 

Mr  CANNON  Some  early  estimates 
were  smaller  than  that  figure,  before 
any  advanced  detailed  studies  and  plan- 
ning had  been  conducted  Yes,  this  esti- 
mate is  higher  than  some  of  those 
originally. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Based  upon  our  ex- 
perience   with    weapons    systems    pur- 
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chases  and  space  systems  purchases  in 
the  past — and  understanding  the  Infla- 
tionary trend  in  which  we  are  now  In- 
volved— would  it  not  be  prudent  to  antic- 
ipate further  cost  escalations  in  this 
system? 

Mr  CANNON.  It  would  be  prudent, 
based  on  certain  circumstances  If  we 
estimate  that  thLs  is  going  to  be  carried 
out  over  a  period  of  10  years,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  figure  in  an  inflationary 
factor.  Sometimes  that  factor  Is  not  high 
enough,  and  Congress  contributes  to  It. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  costs 
of  the  space  program — the  Senator  asked 
me  earlier  about  some  of  the  saltury 
costs — the  salary  costs  have  risen  by 
$180  million  since  1967.  solely  by  reason 
of  pay  increases  that  Congress  approved. 
That  is  within  the  control  of  this  body, 
not  within  the  control  of  some  other 
body,  or  some  outside  agency,  because  of 
an  inflationary  factor.  But  $180  million  of 
increased  cost  in  the  space  program 
comes  about  by  reason  of  salary  Increases 
voted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MONDALE  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Itist  year.  NASA  estimated  that 
the  space  shuttle  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  and  that  today  the  es- 
timates are  $12  billion  or  $13  billion. 

I  believe  Flepresentatlve  Karth  of  Min- 
nesota estimates  something  like  the  fig- 
ure the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  sug- 
gested, $12  to  $13  billion. 

We  have  had — without  blaming  any- 
body— many,  many  occasions,  both  in  the 
space  program  and  in  the  military  pro- 
gram— as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  pro- 
grams— sharp  cost  escalations  over  initial 
oost  estimates 

Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  assume  that 
we  would  experience  the  same  cost  es- 
calations above  the  current  estimates  of 
the  space  shuttle? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Again,  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  precise  esti- 
mate, because  the  whole  project  is  still 
imder  study  We  do  not  taiow  what  the 
final  form  of  the  program  will  be.  There- 
fore, a  precise  estimate  could  not  be  made 
until  that  should  occur.  "When  the  plan- 
ning studies  are  completed  and  a  precise 
program  decided  upon,  we  can  have  a 
meaningful  estimate  But  the  flgiu^  I 
gave  IS  the  highest  ballpark  figure  we 
have  received  up  to  the  present,  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  is  available  now, 
without  the  studies  having  t)een  com- 
pleted. I  reiterate  that  that  figure  would 
include  roughly  $3  billion  for  initial  in- 
vestment for  vehicles. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  Rand  study  of  the  cost-eflective- 
ness  of  the  space  shuttle  originally  esti- 
mated the  shuttle's  cost  at  $9  billion  A 
second,  later  estimate  was  $11',^  billion 
The  $9  billion  estimate  was  2  years  ago, 
but  the  latest  estimate  was  $11^2  billion 
I  understand  that  the  mathematical 
study  estimated  the  cost  of  the  space 
shuttle  at  somewhere  in  the  $12  billion 
range 

I  believe  that  Representative  Karth 
who,  I  think  we  all  recognize,  as  one  of 
our  outstanding  space  experts,  estimated 
$12  to  $14  blUion 

So  that  the  estimates  today  from  the 
two  studies  would  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent cost  tig\m  is  somewhere  in  the  $12 
billion  range 


Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  correct.  The 
figure  is  $12  8  billion,  that  this  is  without 
having  a  precise  plan  developed  and  in- 
cludes $3  billion  for  acquisition  of  space 
vehicles  which  the  earlier  estimates  did 
not  Include,  I  might  add. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  so-called  Rand  study  was 
not  an  official  Rand  study  as  such,  and 
that  the  letter  from  Rand  has  already 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Defense  requirements  were  not  costed  out 
in  the  so-called  1969  estimate  which  was 
based  on  a  smaller  and  less  versatile,  re- 
usable shuttle  than  is  now  being  con- 
sidered So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  so- 
called  Rand  study,  if  we  want  to  call  it 
that — and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
Rand  studies,  I  may  say,  recently,  I  do 
not  think  this  one  was  classified  secret 
but  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  Rand 
studies  recently — should  be  related  to  be- 
ing a  study  with  particular  reference  to 
the  space  shuttle  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Rand  study  was,  in  fact,  a  study  com- 
missioned by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  deter- 
mine the  benefit- to-cost  ratio  of  the 
proposed  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
incorrect.  It  was  not  commissioned  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  Rand  Corp.  re- 
sponded in  a  letter  to  Senator  Anderson 
on  May  31  to  that  effect,  and  that  letter 
has  already  been  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  could  place  it  in 
there  once  again. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Referring  to  that  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record,  on 
pa«re  17575  of  June  2,  1971.  I  quote  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Rowen,  the  president  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  as  follows: 

Tou  questioned  whether  this  was  "an 
Air  Force  Study"  which  normally  means  a 
study  conducted  by  Air  Force  personnel  and 
drawing  conclusions  properly  attributable 
to  the  Air  Force.  This  was  not  such  a  study. 
This  work  was  conducted  by  R&nd  under 
USAF  contract   F-*4630-fl7-C-0O46 

Is  that  not  twxurate? 

Mr.  CANNON  That  is  exactly  accu- 
rate, because  it  saj-s  it  is  not  a  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Air  Force 

Mr  MONDALE  Did  the  Air  Force  pay 
under  contract  for  a  study  by  Rand? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  under  an  an- 
nual contract,  an  ongoing  contract.  This 
was  never  commissioned  specifically  as 
an  Air  Force  study  on  this  shuttle  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  distinction.  The  letter 
speaks  for  Itself,  although  perhaps  it 
should  define  the  Air  Force  contract, 
which  is  an  ongoing  contract. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  issued  by  the  Rand  Corp.  entitled. 
'The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in 
the  Space  Program"  It  says  that  this 
research  is  supported  by  the  VS.  Air 
Force  under  project  Rand  contract  num- 
ber so  and  so,  monitored  by  the  Director 
of  Operational  Requirements,  Develop- 
ment Plans,  R.  &  D..  Headquarters,  VS. 
Air  Force    Is  that  accurate? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
would  read  the  cover  sheet,  he  will  find 
that  it  covers  that  with  a  complete  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  sheet.  This  is  one 
of  those  situations  where  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  sometimes  a  dangerous  thing. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  letter  from 


the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  If  I  may. 

It  reads: 

DxAJt  Ms.  Chaikm/in  :  This  is  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  a  member  of  your  Com- 
mittee staff  concerning  a  Rand  Corpora- 
tion report  (RM  62-44-1 -PR)  which  analyses 
the  NASA  Space  ShutUe  Parogram.  This  re- 
port, which  was  prepared  by  Project  Rand 
uElng  Air  Force  funds,  may  be  miscon- 
strued by  certain  parties  as  representing  Air 
Force  policy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No  one  has  said  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Continuing— 

To  the  corytrary.  this  report  and  its  con- 
clusions are  the  work  of  the  authors  alone. 
In  fact,  the  title  page  carries  a  disclaimer 
that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  policy 
of  even  the  Rand  Corporation,  much  le&E  the 
Air  Force. 

The  work  In  question  is  based  on  1969 
data;  therefore,  it  does  not  represent  current 
economic  considerations  Using  current  data. 
National  Aeronautics  and  ^sace  Administra- 
tion Is  conducting  the  economic  analyses 
on  the  shuttle  as  a  national  system  using 
combined  NASA  and  D^artment  of  Defense 
traffic  models  As  you  are  probtubly  aware, 
the  NASA  Phase  B  Space  ShutUe  Definition 
Studies,  which  should  better  define  the  pro- 
gram scope,  costs  and  schedules,  are  still 
underway. 

I  am  not  quoting  now,  but  that  has  not 
been  completed. 

Back  to  the  letter: 

Until  results  from  these  and  from  on-going 
Air  Force  analyses  are  avaUable,  data  to  per- 
form final  cost  effectiveness  SLnalyses  will  not 
be  available 

Should  you  desire  additional  Information 
regarding  this  report  or  the  Space  Shuttle 
Program,  I  wUl  be  happy  to  provide  it  for 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Robebt  C    Skamaks,  Jb. 

Mr  MONDALE.  No  one  has  argrued 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Air  Force  to 
be  against  the  shuttle,  or  the  pohcy  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  to  be  for  anything  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  report  funded 
by  the  Air  Force  which  states  that  the 
shuttle  is  not  cost  effective.  There  is  a 
difference  between  now  and  the  time  of 
that  report,  «md  the  difference  is  $2 
biUlon  in  increased  cost,  which  will  make 
it  even  less  cost  effective — rather,  cost 
disastrous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  say 
that  this  study  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Air  Force,  but  instead  was  r>aid  for 
by  the  Air  Force  and  conducted  under 
one  of  its  ofiBcial  contracts,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  raise  a  distinction  without  any 
substance. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  I  had  better  read  again  from  the 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Rand 
Corp.  in  which  he  said : 

Our  report,  like  most  Rand  analyses,  was 
intended  to  Ulumln'ate  Issues,  to  reduce  areas 
of  uncertainty,  and  thus  assist  decision  mak- 
ers In  reaching  rational  choices  We  t>elleve 
our  report  aerred  this  purpose  However  In- 
asmuch as  it  was  based  on  earlier  data,  the 
quantitative  aspects  should  be  reviewed  for 
currency  In  any  case  It  should  not  be  used 
as  the  sole  basis  Tor  decision 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  trying  to  compare  apples  and 
oranges  here,  which  is  not  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  do.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  the  Rand  report  was  based  on 
current  data  and  that  the  space  shuttle 
Is  not  cost  effective?  If  he  does,  he  is 
wrong.  The  report  does  not  support  that 
position. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  In  my 
remarfcs  I  staled  that  the  Rand  report  is 
based  on  a  id  billion  cost  estimate  and 
concludes  that  the  shuttle  could  not  be 
Justified  on  a  cost  basis  And  the  only 
difference  between  then  and  now  is  that 
the  cost  is  $11  or  $12  billion  So  the  cost 
Is  20  or  35  percent  more  than  when  the 
study  was  conducted 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  as  I  said 
earlier — and  apparently  the  Senator  w£l.s 
not  listening — the  originaJ  study  wa.s 
based  on  a  smaller  less  versatile  reusable 
shuttle  than  they  propose  at  the  present 
time  Furthermore,  the  cost  items  flgiired 
in  by  Rand  did  not  include  the  vehicles 
The  cost  13  up  another  $3  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  vehicles  alone 

Mr  MONDAL£  Mr  President,  let  me 
asJc  the  Senator  whether  NASA  stands 
behind  the  Mathemaiicji  study,  the  study 
which  NASA  commissioned  through  the 
90-cailed  Macheiriaticu  Corp  for  $600,- 
OOO.  to  study  the  cost  eflectiveness  of  the 
program  Do  they  stand  behind  that 
study? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  do  not  know  I  under- 
stand it  is  not  yet  completed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  do  or  not 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  here  In  a  letter.  N.\SA  says 
that  this  argument  for  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  space  shuttle  is  based  on  the 
Mathen-.atica  study 

In  Che  summary  of  the  Mathematlca 
study,  for  which  we  paid  $600,000,  they 
state  on  paKe  60  the  maximum  cost  of  the 
shuttle  to  be  cost  effective  as  against 
the  number  of  flights.  I  believe  this 
study  actually  supports  my  position  be- 
cause the  present  estimate  of  the  cost 
shuttle  is  already  neartng  the  maximum 
figure  beyond  which  Mathematlca  says 
makes  the  shuttle  no  longer  cost  effec- 
tive. 

Does  NASA  stand  behind  that  study? 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  would 
think  that  NASA  would  stand  behind  it 
But  I  cannot  speak  for  them.  The  study 
is  not  yet  complete.  The  data  are  not 
complete.  The  form  of  the  space  shuttle 
has  not  been  decided  on.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that,  since  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer,  I  think  he  should  offer 
it  at  this  point  We  could  then  debate  the 
merits  of  the  amendment 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  most  fienerous  to  me  in 
his  willingness  to  respond  At  some  point 
I  am  prepared  to  caii  up  my  amendment 
and  to  make  my  opening  arg'omenl.  How- 
ever, I  would  !lke  to  establish  a  few  more 
points,  taking  a  few  more  minutes  to  do 
so.  if  It  might  be  possible 

What  does  the  estimated  NASA  au- 
thorization figures  reflect  for  the  cost  of 
the  shuttle  over  the  next  few  years''  Does 
the  Senator  have  those  estimates' 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  we  have 
the  outside  figures,  not  the  precise 
figures 

In  1971  It  is  80  percent  of  the  $100  mll- 

UOD. 

In  1972.  it  is  $100  million 

In  1973.  It  .-anges  from  $415  million  to 

$465  miUioG. 

In  1974.  It  ranges  from  $1,240  mlUlon 
to  $1,365  million 

In  1975,  It  ranges  from  $1,450  million 

to  $1,560  miliion. 


In  1976.  it  ranges  from  11,565  million  to 
$1,770  mHUon. 

In  1977,  it  ranges  from  $1,650  million 
to  $1,805  million. 

In  1978.  it  d-anges  from  $1,500  million 
to  $1,755  million 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  those 
estimates,  which  I  have  also  received 
from  NASA,  are  based  up)on  a  cost  esti- 
mate which  IS  roughly  $3  billion  below 
the   current   estimate    Is    that   correct? 

Mr  CANNON  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
And  chat  is  only  preliminary,  as  I  have 
LHjinted  out  m  many  Instances  before. 
This  IS  a  preliminary  development  of 
cost  data  from  the  various  contractor 
studies 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  80,  S  991 

May  I  .«iay  that  a  3-hour  time  limita- 
tion had  been  set  aside  for  this  bill  for 
consideration  tomorrow,  but  the  differ- 
ences have  been  worked  out  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  and  with  its  con- 
sent. I  will  offer  an  amendment  very 
shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntscn  >    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  blU  as 
follows : 

S.  991.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ooatlnue  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  processes 
for  the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  chem- 
ically contaminated  water  for  beneficial  use 
and  for  the  treatment  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  waste  water  to 
maintain  or  Improve  the  quality  of  natural 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert; 

TITLE    I 

8«c.  101.  The  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (86  Stat 
328) .  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows  •That  the  Congress  in 
consideration  of  the  Federal  responsblUty 
for  water  resource  conservation  by  means  of 
comprehensive  planning,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  waiter  resource  development 
projects,  administration  of  the  navigable 
waterways,  and  maintenance  of  water  quality 
standards  finds  that  the  technology  for  the 
conversion  of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contamln»t«d  waters  is  vital  to  all  these 
areas  of  restxjnslbility  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the 
Congress,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  practicable 
means  to  convert  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  to  a  quality  suitable  for 
municipal,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  other 
beneficial  uses  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
saline  snd  other  chemically  contaminated 
waste  waters  to  protect  the  quality  of  na- 
tural waters. 

"9ac  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
autborizad  and  directed  to 

"(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote  basic 
scientific  research  and  fundamental  studies 
to  develop  effective  and  eoooomical  pr 


and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
saline  and  other  chemically  contaminated 
water  Into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive uses  or  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
wasite  waters  to  achieve  qualities  sulUble 
for  disposal  into  surface  streams,  groiuid- 
water  bodies,  or  the  ocean; 

"(b)  pursue  opportunities  arising  during 
the  course  of  research  and  studies  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
have  potential  practical  applications  unre- 
lated to  water  treatment  In  order  to  advance 
the  work  to  the  stage  where  such  studies 
and  research  can  be  published  in  an  effec- 
tive form  for   utilization  by   others, 

"(c)  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  Including  the  design,  construction  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants,  test  beds,  and  modules 
to  develop  desalting  processes  and  plant  de- 
sign concepts  to  the  point  of  demonstration 
on  a  practical  scale: 

"(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  the  costs  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  discharge  of  brines  Into 
lakes,  sitre&ms,   and  other  waters:   and 

"(e»  undertake  economic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  saline  water  processes  as 
compared  with  other  standard  methods,  and 
by  means  of  mathematical  models  or  other 
methodologies  prepare  and  maintain  infor- 
mation ooncemlng  the  relation  of  desalting 
to  other  aspects  of  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional comprehensive  water  resource  plan- 
ning: Pror^ded.  That  in  carrying  out  this 
function,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  these 
studies  with  planning  being  jjerformed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  Stat   2441.  as  amended 

"Sec.  3.  (a*  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  preliminary  Investi- 
gations and  to  explore  potential  cooperative 
agreements  with  non-Pederal  utilities  and 
governmental  entitles  In  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  construction,  ojjeratlon.  and  maintenance 
of  prototype  plants  utilizing  desalting  tech- 
nologies for  the  production  of  water  for  con- 
sumptive use. 

•(bi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  his  recommendation  as  to 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  early  construc- 
tion of  a  large-scale  prototype  deacUtlng 
plant  In  making  his  selection  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following 

"(1)  plant  size  and  process  type  best  suited, 
within  the  presently  available  technology,  to 
demonstrate  the  practloablllty  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large-scale  plant  for 
water  supply  on  a  reliable  basis  and  best 
suited  to  provide  Information  on  the  man- 
agement problems  and  economics  of  such 
operations; 

"(in  availability  of  cooperating  entitles  or 
utilities  willing  and  capable  of  entering  Into 
agreements  and  contracts  providing  a  market 
for  water  and  an  operating  agency  for  the 
plants; 

•(111)  availability  of  cooperating  entitles 
or  utilities  willing  and  capable  of  entering 
Into  agreements  and  contracts  providing  an 
energy  source  for  the  plants; 

"(iv)  the  availability  of  a  site  and  the  en- 
vironmental considerations  of  an  energj 
source  and  brine  disposal,  and 

•■  ( v )  the  need  for  the  development  of  new 
water  sources  in  the  location 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  exper- 
tise of  the  water  and  power  markeung  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of 
other  Federal  agencies  as  may  be  applicable 
to  Insure  that  the  economic,  financial,  and 
engineering  analyses  of  any  potential  plant 
and    the     agreements    among    partlctpanta 
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which  may  later  result  wUl  give  full  consider- 
ation to  the  Integration  and  compatibility  of 
the  water  production,  energy  use,  and  pos- 
sible energy  production  of  the  prototype 
plant  with  the  water  and  power  systems  of 
the  region. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
financial  and  other  assistance  from  any  State 
or  public  agency  in  connection  with  studies 
or  surveys  relating  to  saline  water  conversion 
problems  and  facilities  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  respect  to  such  assistance. 
which  contracts  shall  detail  the  purjKises  for 
which  the  assistance  is  contributed 

"Sic.  4.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  may : 

"(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  oi'ganlzations  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

"(b)  acquire  the  servloeB  of  chemists, 
physicists,  engineers,  and  otiier  personnel  by 
contract  or  otherwise. 

"(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories. 

"(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facil- 
ities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development. 
and  prograjning  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(e)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  patent  applications,  patents, 
licensee,  land  and  interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing water  rights),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  license, 
lease,  or  donation. 

"(f)  asseoxble  and  maintain  pertinent 
and  current  BcleiiUfic  literature,  both  do- 
mestic aikd  foreign,  and  Issue  blbllogaphlc&l 
data  with  respect  thereto: 

••(g)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and.  In  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  in 
their  development  In  instances  In  which  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  served  thereby; 

"(h)  foster  and  participate  In  regional,  na- 
tional, and  International  conferences  relating 
to  saline  water  conversion. 

"(1)  ooordlnate,  correlate,  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopn>ent  of  low-coel  saline  water  conver- 
sion projects    and 

^tj>  c<x>pcrate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agenclee.  with  State  and  local  de- 
partments, agenciee,  and  instrumentalities. 
and  With  interested  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations 

"8«c."5  ta)  Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
coordinated  or  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Departn^nt  of  Defense  to  the  end  that  de- 
velopments under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  develop- 
ments which  are  primarily  <>f  a  military  na- 
ture win.  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
compatible  with  military  and  security  re- 
quirements, t>e  available  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  to  strengthen  the  civil 
economy  of  the  Nation 

"(b)  The  Secretary  will  MK>perate  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  insure 
that  research  and  development  work  per- 
formed under  this  Act  makes  the  fullest  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
processes  and  techniques  for  the  treatment 
of  saline  and  other  chemically  oontanUnated 
waste  waters  and  to  Insure  that  the  expe- 
rience, experUse.  and  data  regarding  desalt- 
ing technologies  which  have  been  acquired 
In  the  performance  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  and  which  will  be  acquired  In 
performance  of  this  Act  will  not  be  needless- 
ly dupUcated  by  other  programs 

"(c)  The  fullest  cooperation  by  and  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  other  concerned 
agencies  shall  also  be  carried  out  in  the  in- 
terest of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 


"(d)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for,  sponsored.  coejKinsored,  or  au- 
thorized under  authority  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
provided  for  In  such  manner  that  all  Informa- 
tion, uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  such  re- 
search developed  by  Government  expendi- 
ture win  (with  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, If  any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may  have 
thereunder  Within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  rules 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  shall  sub- 
sequently publish  all  revisions  in  the  same 
manner. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water 
and  byproducts  resulUng  from  his  operations 
under  this  Act  All  moneys  received  from  dis- 
positions under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
except  where  such  operations  may  be  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  a  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect In  which  case  the  financial  provisions  of 
ReclamaUon  Law  (32  Stat  388  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  suf)plementary 
thereto)   will  govern. 

••(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  resf>ect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

•'Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  rules  and  regtilations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  in 
annual  appropriation  aulhorlzauon  Acts  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  1973  to  1977,  inclusive,  and  to 
finance,  for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond 
the  end  of  aald  period,  such  grants,  con- 
tracts, cooperative  agreements,  and  studies 
as  may  theretofore  have  been  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  activities  as 
are  required  to  correlate,  coordinate,  and 
round  out  the  results  of  studies  and  reeearch 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1975,  a  report  on — 

••(1)  the  status  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  progress  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3.  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(d),  along  with  a  program  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  these  activities  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

■•(11)  the  status  of  work  in  progress  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  2(e)  and  section 
3  along  with  recommendations  for  the  Inte- 
gration of  these  remaining  functions  within 
the  ongoing  water  resource  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  In  any  fiscal  year 
for  research  and  development  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  expended  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
assure  that  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States,  In  cooperation  with  public 
or  private  agencies  In  foreign  countries  for 
research  useful  to  the  program  In  the  United 
States. 

••See.  8    As  used  In  this  Act^ 
"(a)    the  term    Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior: 

■'(b)  the  term  'saline  water'  Includes  sea 
water,  brackish  water  mineralized  ground 
or  surface  water,  and  irrigation  return  flows; 
"(c)  the  term  other  chemicaUly  oontanU- 
nated water'  Includes  agricultural  runoff, 
municipal  and  Industrial  effluent,  mine 
drainage,  and  naturally  contaminated  waters 
which  contain  chemicals  not  susceptible  to 
removal  by  conventional  sewage  treatment 
methods  but  susceptible  to  removal  by  de- 
salting processes: 

"(d)    the  term  'United  States'  extends  to 


and  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia.  th« 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands: 

"(e)  the  term  'pilot  plant'  means  an  ex- 
perimental unit  of  small  size,  usually  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  pver  day 
capacity,  used  for  early  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  processes  and 
to   obtain    technical    and    engineering    data: 

"(f)  the  term  'test  bed'  means  an  inter- 
mediate-sized, experimental  desalting  plant 
of  up  to  two  mlUlon  gallons  f>er  day  capac- 
ity used  for  further  evaluation  and  refine- 
ment of  processes  in  the  field  and  designed 
to  facilitate  the  Incorporation  of  experi- 
mental features  for  performance  testing  and 
to  permit  process  changes  and  Improvements 
as  required: 

"(g)  the  term  'module'  means  a  section  or 
integral  portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which 
Is  used  initially  to  study  large-scale  technol- 
ogy and  critical  design  features  in  prepara- 
tion for  subsequent  prototype  construction; 

"(h)  the  term  prototype'  means  a  full- 
size,  first -of-a-klnd  production  plant  used 
for  the  development,  study  and  demonstra- 
tion of  full-sized  technology,  plant  opera- 
tion, and  prcDcess  economics 

'"Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971'  " 

TITLE  n 
Sec.  201  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (66  Stat. 
328),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq  ) , 
during  fiscal  year  1972  the  sum  of  t27,025,CKX) 
to  remain  available  untU  exp>ended  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  Research  and  development  o{>eratlng 
expenses,  not  more  than  tl5,675.(X)0: 

(2)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  |7,385.(X>0: 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  tl,425,0(X):   and 

(4)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more   than  $1,540,000 

Expenditures  and  obligations  under  any  of 
such  items  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  10  per  centum,  except  item  (4)  which 
may  be  increased  2  per  centum,  if  such  in- 
crease is  accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
in  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one 
or  more  of  the  other  Items 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  12,  line  15  sifter  the  word  "bene- 
ficial" Insert  the  word  "consumptive." 

On  page  12,  line  16,  delete  the  word 
"waste" 

On  page  12,  line  25,  Insert  a  semicolon  after 
the  word  "uses"  and  delete  the  words  "or 
for  the  purposes  of  treating  waste  waters." 

On  page  13.  delete  lines  1  and  2, 

On  page  18.  amend  subsection  5(b)  to  read 
as  follows 

"(b)  TT>e  Secretary  wUl  cooperate  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  Insure  that  research  and  de- 
velopment   work    performed    under   this   Act 
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tiuLkes  cbe  rullest  possible  contnbutioD  to  the 
icoproTement  of  proceaaea  and  techxUquea  for 
the  treatment  of  sailne  and  other  cbemicAily 
contaminated  waters  and  to  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  erperience,  expertise  and  data 
regarding  desalting  technologies  which  have 
been  acquired  In  the  performance  of  the  Sa- 
line Water  Conversion  Act." 

On  page  31.  amend  Subsection  8(c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  the  term  other  chemically  contami- 
nated water'  refers  to  waters  which  contain 
chemicals  susceptible  to  removal  by  desalting 
processea;" 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr  President,  as  I 
said  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
matter  has  been  worked  out  among  the 
various  mterested  parties,  that  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to  ail  concerned,  and  that  the 
amendment,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  would  implement  the  sigreement. 

The  PRESrDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  now 
move  adoption  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreemg  to  the  committee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  chairmain  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TxTNNEYt  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments by  Senators  Jackson  and  TmrttTr 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Mr  Jackson  .Vtr  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  meastire  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  continue  with  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  processes  for  the  desalting  of  sa- 
line waters  which  has  been  underway  since 
1963 

The  program  has  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful and  useful.  A  substantial  industry 
In  the  manufacturing  and  construction  of 
desalting  facilities  has  come  into  being  in 
the  United  State*  in  recent  years  In  large 
measure  bacauae  of  the  leadersUp  of  the 
Pederai  saUiur  whu  eoBwvsinB  pto«r»m  «00<- 
Juc:ad  :>j  the  Secieuu^  of  the  *»Hrtm 
ihrougb  the  OOke  of  SaiU^  Water.  A1V&««C& 
commercial  proOaoUoo  af  watAT  by  desalftng 
plajils  la  Um  On:ta4l  States  is  suii  :unlte<t  to 
small  plants  and  speclailzed  sltxiatlooA.  <1»- 
aaittnc;  :s  becooiing  an  ever  cnore  slgni&cant 
water  supply  factor  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  With  the  continued  Improvement  of 
technology  and  Increasing  demands  for  wa- 
ter desalting  promises  to  be  a  critical  factor 
In  the  long-range  water  program  for  many 
areas  of  the  United  States  A  vigorous  saline 
water  conversion  program  Is  required  to  In- 
sure that  the  capability  will  be  available 
when  needed. 

The  existing  authority  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  provides  for  continuation  of 
the  program  through  Fiscal  Year  1972  An- 
nual authorization  of  appropriations  are  re- 
quired, however  3  993  would  extend  the 
basic  authority  for  the  program  for  an  addi- 
tional nve  fiscal  years,  through  Fiscal  Year 
19T7  It  would  also  redirect  the  program  to 
reflect  experience  with  the  program  In  re- 
cent years  and  to  conform  It  to  the  current 
needs  of  the  n*tlon. 


As  amended  by  the  Interior  GommUtee. 
S.  9«1  also  includes  the  provisions  of  S.  718. 
a  bUl  recommended  by  the  Administration 
to  authorize  Fiscal  Year  1973  appropriations 
totaUing  $37. 03* .(XX)  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water 

As  amended  by  the  Commltxee.  S  991 
would  substitute  a  new  text  for  the  exist- 
ing Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (8«  Stat 
338.  as  amended)  The  most  significant  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  language  are  to  bring  the 
desalting  effort  into  closer  coordination  with 
ongoing  conventional  water  resources  plan- 
ning efforts  and  to  accelerate  work  leading  to 
development  of  a  large-scale  prototype  de- 
salting plant  It  is  imperative  that  a  large 
scale  prototype  be  put  Into  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  Experience  with  the 
plant  can  provide  realistic  Information  on 
reliability  and  management  costs  which  are 
necessary  for  planners  at  the  Federal,  state. 
and  municipal  level  to  assess  the  feasibility 
of  desalting  as  an  alternative  to  conventional 
water  supplies 

Mr  President  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  work  being  done  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  on  the  technologies  for  purify- 
ing saline  waters  for  beneficial  use  and  sim- 
ilar problems  confronting  the  advanced 
wMte  treatment  research  program  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  removing 
chemical  contaminants  from  waste  waters 
As  reported.  S  991  contains  language 
which  was  intended  to  Insure  that  these 
two  research  efforts  would  be  closely  coordi- 
nated and  that  the  research  funded  by  each 
of  these  agencies  would  not  be  duplicative 
but  would  make  maximum  contributions  to 
advancing  technologies  useful  to  both  efforts. 
Since  the  bill  was  reported,  however,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  appropriate 
dividing  line  between  the  programs. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph). 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
advanced  waste  treatment  program  We 
share  the  desire  that  these  two  programs  be 
cloeely  coordinated  for  efficient  management 
of  Federal  research  expenditures  We  are 
agreed,  however,  that  neither  program 
should  be  Inhibited  In  pursuing  Its  author- 
ized mission  by  unnecessary  legislative  con- 
straints Most  Importantly,  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  should  not  be  precluded 
from  doing  necessary  research  on  the  desalt- 
ing of  attractive  sources  of  water  supply, 
such  as  our  major  estuaries,  simply  because 
chemical  contaminants  other  than  naturally 
occurring  salts  may  be  Involved 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  waste 
^r^atmen*  program  should  oot  be  prevented 
frotn  parsutag  new  reasareb  Is  waste  treai*- 
mam  tvHMatogtas  wtuoh  have  deesltiug  af»- 
phcAtUnsw 

Mr>  FoBMast.  the  Santor  Senator  from 
i~alor«rto  (BSr  Aixott  v  wh«  Is  U>e  ranJtlng 
lulnonty  nwmher  of  the  Interior  "Committee, 
.4  roeponaor  of  this  blU  g  va\\  azKt  a  leng- 
tlme  sup{mrter  of  ttata  program,  has  author- 
.xed  me  to  .wy  jr,  his  behali  that  he  does  not 
ooject  to  the  itubatance  and  intent  of  the 
amendme.nta  t«->  b*  offered  I  have  discussed 
this  program  with  him  on  many  occasions. 
and  he  shares  my  Interest  In  moving  this 
program  forward  to  the  point  of  large-scale 
application,  so  that  the  Nation  may  benefit 
at  the  earliest  practical  date  from  the  re- 
search conducted  under  this  program  In  a 
tangible  way 

Mr  President.  I  am  proposing  perfecting 
amendments  to  8  991  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  which  will  clarify  this  Intent  and 
the  agreement  of  the  Committees  regarding 
the  relationship  between  the  two  programs 
Mr  TtTNKXT  Mr  President.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public 
Works.  Mr  Jackson  and  Mr  Randolph,  have 
developed  language  to  assure  that  the  pro- 


gram of  the  Office  of  Satlne  Water  to  con- 
tinued and  that  the  research  in  converting 
saline  water  for  beneficial  consumptive  usee 
will  go  forward  TTie  amendment  before  the 
Senate  will  assure  that  we  will  not  create  a 
possibility  of  dupllcAtlng  the  efforU  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  The  amounts  of  money 
available  for  research  in  the  areas  of  water 
supply  and  waste  water  treatment  are  too 
small  for  us  to  afford  the  luxury  of  either 
agency  dupllcaung  the  work  of  the  other 
The  technical  corrections  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson  will.  I  believe,  succeed  in  ra- 
tionalizing the  efforts  of  each  to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S    991 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  continue  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  proc- 
esses for  the  conversion  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  water  for  bene- 
ficial use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  quality 
of  natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLE  I 

Sic  101  The  Act  of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat 
338) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows;  "That  the  Congress  in 
consideration  of  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  water  resource  conservation  by  means  of 
comprehensive  planning,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  water  resource  development 
projects,  administration  of  the  navigable 
waterways,  and  maintenance  of  water  quality 
standards  finds  that  the  technology  for  the 
conversion  of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  waters  Is  vital  to  all  these 
areas  of  responsibility.  It  Is  the  p»ollcy  of 
Congress,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  practicable 
means  to  convert  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  to  a  quality  suitable  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  waters  to  protect  the  quality 
of  natural  waters. 

"Sbc  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to 

"(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote 
basic  scientific  research  and  fundamental 
studies  to  develop  effective  and  economical 
pTTx>ea.^^s  and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
coBVsrtlng  saline  aod  otber  efaemlcally  con- 
lanrHrtwrs*  watsr  lot^  «Btsr  suitable  for 
!>enaAe1a<   i  iiiiniiiini) Ww  wsm; 

"tb)  pursue  Qf»parC«nMtts  arising  during 
the  course  of  research  aad  studies  authorized 
by  subsection  (s)  of  tMs  ssetion  which  have 
potential  practical  appHcatlons  unrelated  to 
water  treatment  tn  orttmr  to  advance  the 
work  to  the  stage  where  such  studies  and 
research  can  be  published  In  an  effective 
frirm  for  utlllKatlon  by  others. 

"(C)  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  Including  the  design  constructkm  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants,  test  bees  and  modules 
to  develop  desalting  processes  and  plant  de- 
sign concepts  to  the  point  of  demonstration 
on  a  practicaJ  scale; 

"(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  the  costs  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  discbarge  of  brines  into 
lakes,  streams,  and  other  waters     and 

"(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  tl>e  saline  water  prooesaes 
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as  compared  with  other  standard  methods, 
and  by  means  of  mathematical  models  or 
other  methodologies  prepare  and  maintain 
Information  corK>eming  the  relation  of  de- 
salting to  other  aspects  of  State,  regional. 
and  national  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning:  Provided,  That  In  carrying  out 
this  function,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
these  studies  with  planning  being  performed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act   (79  Stat.  244).  as  amended 

"SBC  3  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  preliminary  Investi- 
gations and  to  explore  potential  cooperative 
agreements  with  non-Federal  utilities  and 
governmental  entities  in  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  prototype  plants  utilizing  desalting  tech- 
nologies for  the  production  of  water  for  con- 
sumptive use. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  tlian  one  year  after  the 
dale  of  this  Act,  his  recommendation  as  to 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  early  construc- 
tion of  a  large-scale  prototype  desalting 
plant  In  making  his  selection  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the   following 

"(1)  plant  size  and  process  type  best  suited, 
within  the  presently  available  technology, 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  large-scale 
plant  for  water  supply  on  a  reliable  basis 
and  best  suited  to  provide  information  on 
the  management  problenriB  and  economics  of 
such  operations; 

"(11)  availability  of  cooperating  entitles  or 
utilities  willing  and  capable  of  entering  InW) 
agreements  and  contracts  providing  a  market 
for  water  and  an  operating  agency  for  the 
plants; 

"(111)  availability  of  cooperating  entitles 
or  uUlltlea  willing  and  capable  of  entering 
Into  agreements  and  contracts  providing  an 
energy  source  for  the  plants; 

"(Iv)  the  availability  of  a  site  and  the 
environmental  considerations  of  an  energy 
source  and  brine  disposal,   and 

"(V)  the  need  for  the  development  of  new 
water  sources  In  the  location 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utlUsse  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  water  and  p)ower  mtu-ketlng 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  of  other  Federal  agencies  ae  may  be 
applicable  to  Insure  that  the  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  engineering  analjrses  of  any  poten- 
tial plant  and  the  agreements  among  par- 
ticipants which  may  later  result  will  give 
full  consideration  to  the  Integration  and 
compatibility  of  the  water  production, 
energy  use.  and  possible  energy  production 
of  the  prototype  plant  with  the  water  and 
fKJwer  systems  of  the  region. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept financial  and  other  assistance  from  any 
State  or  public  agency  In  connection  with 
studies  or  surveys  relating  to  saline  water 
conversion  problems  and  facilities  and  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  respect  to  such 
assistance,  which  contracts  shall  detail  the 
purpK3ees  for  which  the  assistance  is  con- 
tributed. 

"Sec.  4  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  may ; 

"(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  Industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

"(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  phys- 
icists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by 
contract  or  otherwise; 

"(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories. 

"(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facil- 
ities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development, 
and  programing  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purp>ose6  of  this  Act: 


"(el  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  land  and  interests  In  land  (in- 
cluding water  nghts) ,  plants  and  facilities, 
and  other  proi>erty  or  rights  by  purchase,  li- 
cense, lease,  or  donation; 

"(f)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  issue  bibliographical  data 
with  respect  thereto; 

"(g)  oause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and.  In  the  case  of  projects  located  In  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  in 
their  development  In  instances  in  which  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  served  thereby: 

••(l«i)  foster  and  participate  in  regional,  na- 
tional, and  International  conferences  relat- 
ing to  saline  water  conversion; 

(U  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish  in- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  saline  water  conver- 
sion projects    and 

"(Jl  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties, and  with  interested  persons,  firms,  in- 
stltutloos.  and  organizations 

"Sec  5(a)  Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
coordinated  or  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  end  that  de- 
velopments under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  developments 
which  are  primarily  of  a  military  nature  will. 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  compatible 
with  military  and  security  requirements,  be 
available  to  advance  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  to  strengthen  the  civil  economy  of  the 
Nation 

"(b)  The  Secretary  will  cooperate  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Insure  that  research 
and  development  work  performed  under  this 
Act  makes  the  fullest  possible  contribution 
to  the  Improvement  of  processes  %nd  tech- 
niques for  the  treatment  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  waters  and  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  the  experience,  expertise, 
and  data  regarding  desalting  technologies 
which  have  been  acquired  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Saline  Water   Conversion  Act. 

"ic)  The  fullest  cooperation  by  and  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  State  a.id  other 
concerned  agencies  shall  also  be  carried  out 
in  the  Interest  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

"(di  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  provided  for  In  such  manner  that  all 
Information,  uses,  products,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  from 
such  research  developed  by  Governmental 
expenditure  will  (with  such  exceptions  and 
limitations.  If  any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense)  be  available  to  the  general  public 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  thereto  of  such  rights  as  he 
may  have  thereunder.  Within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  rules  In  the  Federal  Register  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  subsequently  publish  all  revisions 
In  the  same  manner. 

"(ei  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water 
and  byproducts  resulting  from  his  operations 
under  this  Act  All  moneys  received  from 
dispositions  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  as  nnlscellaneous  receipts 
except  where  such  operations  may  be  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  In  which  case  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  Reclamation  Law  32  Stat  388  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto)    will  govern. 


"(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  water 

"Sec.  6  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  7  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  8p>eclfied  in  an- 
nual appropriation  authorization  Acts  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  years  1973  to  1977.  Inclusive,  and 
to  finance,  for  not  more  than  three  years 
beyond  the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants, 
contracts,  cooperative  agreements,  and 
studies  as  may  theretofore  have  been  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  ac- 
tivities as  are  required  to  correlate,  coordi- 
nate, and  round  out  the  results  of  studies 
and  research  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.   1976.   a  report  on — 

"(1)  the  status  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  In  progress  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3.  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(d),  along  with  a  program  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  these  activities  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

■'(11)  the  status  of  work  in  progress  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  2(e)  and  sec- 
tion 3  along  with  recommendations  for  the 
integration  of  these  remaining  functions 
within  the  ongoing  water  resource  programs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

■ic)  Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  research  and  development  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  expanded,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assure  that  such  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States,  In  coop>eratlon  with  public  or 
private  agencies  In  foreign  countries  for  re- 
search useful  to  the  program  in  the  United 
States 

"Sec.  8    As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the    Interior; 

"■(b)  the  term  'saline  water'  Includes  sea 
water,  brackish  water,  mineralized  ground 
or  surface  water,  and  irrigation  return  flows; 

"(c)  the  term  other  chemically  contami- 
nated water'  refers  to  waters  "which  contain 
chemicals  stisceptlble  to  removal  by  desalting 
p  rocesses , 

'id)  the  term  'United  States'  extends  to 
and  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  "Virgin  Islands; 

"(e)  the  term  'pilot  plant'  means  an  exper- 
imental umt  of  small  size  usually  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  gallons  per  day  ca- 
pacity, used  for  early  evaluation  and  devel- 
opment of  new  or  Improved  processes  and  to 
obtain  technical  and  engineering  data; 

(fi  the  term  'test  bed'  means  an  inter- 
mediate-sized, experimental  desalting  plant 
of  up  to  two  million  gallons  per  day  capacity 
used  for  further  evaluation  and  refinement 
of  processes  in  the  field  and  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  incorporation  of  experimental  fea- 
tures for  performance  testing  and  to  permU 
process  changes  and  improvements  as  re- 
quired; 

•'(g)  the  term  'module'  means  a  section 
or  integral  portion  of  a  desalting  plant 
which  Is  used  initially  to  study  large  scale 
technoJogy  and  crlUoal  design  features  In 
prei>aratlon  for  subsequent  prototype  con- 
struction; 

"(h)  the  term  "prototype"  means  a  full- 
size,  first-of-a-klnd  production  plant  used 
for  the  development,  study,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  full-sized  technology,  plant  opera- 
tion, and  process  economics 

"Sec  9  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971'" 
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Sec  301.  rhere  is  ftuthoriaed  lo  be  ap- 
propriated to  c*rr7  out  tb«  provision*  oi  the 
S*lin«  W»t«r  Couveriion  Act  oC  1971  (56 
Stat  328).  ad  amended  ^,^2  US  C  1961  et 
»«q  I  during  flscai  year  1973  the  sum  of 
137  035.000  to  reraaai  4vai:able  until  ex- 
pended as  follows 

(\  I  Research  iad  dev<>lopment  operating 
expenses    not  more  ihar.  »16,675.0OC, 

(3j  D«al4(n.  conatructlon.  acquisition,  mod- 
ification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  teat  beds  and  teat 
facilities,  not  more  than  IT  iftS.OOO; 

(3»  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, opera  tioa.  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  H  435.000.    and 

(4)  Administration  and  cxxinUnatlon,  oot 
more  than  »i  540.000 

Expenditures  and  obligations  under  any  of 
such  Items  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  10  per  centum,  except  Item  i4i  which 
may  be  increased  3  per  .-entum.  Lf  such  In- 
crease Is  accompamed  by  an  equal  decrease 
In  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one 
or  more  of  the  other  items. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AD- 
THORI2L\TION  ACT    1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaLion 
of  the  bill  iH_R  7109'  to  authonze  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Ad-Tiinistrauon  for  re- 
sennh  and  development  wxistructlon  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mi'seif  such  time  as  I  might  require  to 
call  up  my  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized 

AMENOMINT    NO     233 

Mr  MOND.ALE  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Case.  JAvrrs.  Pnoxitini. 
aJid  myseL'  I  call  up  our  amendment 
No  233  to  H.R.  7109,  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leglslauve  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the 
amendment     will     be     printed     in     the 

RiCORD 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Is.  as  follows 

On  pa«e  11,  line  3.  strike  •»e73.775.000" 
and  inaeart  In  lieu  thereof    ••556.175.000" 

On  p«^  11.  beginning  with  line  34.  strike 
out  through  page  13.  line  10 

AX  t.he  end  of  the  bill,  add  Cbe  follovlng 
new  section: 

"Sec  9  None  of  tb«  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  design  and  development  of  the 
space  shuttle,  for  spcu:e  shuttle  faclUtles.  and 
for  studies  and  design  of  the  space  station  " 

Mr  MOND.\LE  Mr  President,  our 
amendment  would  delete  $137.6  million 
from  this  authorization.  Of  this 
amount — 

$17.6  million  is  for  preliminary  work 
on  a  permanent  space  station; 


$100  million  Is  for  further  development 
of  the  space  shuttle, 

$20  million  is  for  shuttle  facilities. 

These  fimds  represent  merely  the  tip 
of  an  Iceberg  For  with  its  proposed  shut- 
tle and  station,  NASA  is  once  again  em- 
barking on  a  multi-billion  dollar  space 
extravaganza — which  will  cost  between 
$20-25  billion  over  the  next  decade,  and 
perhaps  even  more 

If  we  proceed  with  this  project,  NASA's 
annual  budget  will  be  in  the  $7  bUUon 
range  by  the  late  1970s.  In  contrast,  we 
can  have  a  truly  useful  and  scientifically 
productive  space  program  by  relymg  on 
unmarmed  instrumented  flights  Such  a 
program — according  to  Dr  James  Van 
Allen  and  other  eminent  space  scien- 
tlsLs — would  cost  no  more  than  $2-2  Vs 
billion  per  year  and  it  would  not  involve 
the  enormous  mvesunent  retiuired  for  the 
shuttle  and  .stauon. 

At  the  outj^et.  then.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  at  .stake  here  than  the  $137  mil- 
lion we  seek  to  delete  from  this  bill  What 
is  really  at  sUke  is  the  question  whether 
we  will  .spend  billions  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  on  a  space  program  of  doubt- 
ful value,  or  whether  instead  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  a  far  less  expen- 
sive and  a  far  more  useful  and  scientif- 
ically-oriented program  which  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  support. 

Last  year,  the  shuttle  and  station  were 
presented  by  NASA  as  a  Joint  project— 
the  basis  of  what  NASA  called  a  new 
epoch  in  manned  space  flight.  The 
Agency  Justified  the  shuttle  primarily  as 
a  reusable  "logistical  truck"  for  carry- 
ing men  and  supplies  to  a  permanent 
space  station  in  earth  orbit. 

In  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  stop  this 
project  in  1970,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
shuttle  station  was  the  first  essential 
step  toward  NASA's  goal  of  a  manned 
landing  on  Mars — a  program  with  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $50  to  $100  billion. 

Realizing  the  impact  of  this  argviment, 
NASA  ciai.nied  that  it  had  no  immediate 
plans  for  a  manned  Mars  landing  But 
they  continued  to  msist  that  the  shuttle 
and  station  were  Intimately  related  and 
that  NASA's  objective  was  development 
of  a  manned  orblUng  station — supplied 
by  a  reusable  shuttle. 

Thai  was  last  year  This  year — in  de- 
fendmg  its  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972 — NASA  now  argues  that  the  shuttle 
is  no  longer  related  to  development  of  the 
station  and  that  it  can  be  Justified  on  Its 
own  merits. 

In  a  letter  of  May  28.  1971.  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Mr  Andersoh), 
NASA  stated  that 

The  space  shuttle  program  does  not  rep- 
resent a  commitment  to  a  "huge  manned 
space  program"  The  space  shuttle  can  be 

Justified  by  its  potential  contributions  to  pro- 
grams relying  entirely  on  unmanned  space- 
craft. Decisions  on  future  manned  space 
programs,  such  as  space  stations  or  further 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon,  can  and 
have  been  decoupled  from  the  decision  on  the 
space  shuttle. 

Thus,  in  an  incredible  'about  face" 
over  a  1-year  period,  NASA  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  shuttle's  mission  and 
its  justification.  As  one  NASA  official  put 

it: 

This  does  present  a  reversal  of  priorities. 


Initially,  we  thought  of  the  shuttle  only  in 
terms  of  the  staUon,  now  the  shuttle  Is  to 
the  fore  alone 

Dale  D  Myers.  NASA's  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Plight, 
was  even  more  candid  in  an  interview 
with  the  National  Journal  In  the 
March  13.  1971,  issue  of  that  Journal,  he 
is  quoted  as  follows 

It  took  us  some  Ume  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  widen  open  manned  exploration  of  the 
planets  and  outer  space  w».s  Just  not  in  the 
cards  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ApoUo — 
and  the  the  country  was  not  ready  to  support 
Apollo-sized  space  budgets 

But  even  as  this  debate  begins.  NASA 
IS  still  unsTire  of  the  type  of  shuttle  it 
wants  and  the  purpose  of  that  shuttle 
On  June  16.  1971.  the  agency  issued  a 
release  stating  tliat  it  was  actively 
examining  a    phased  approach    to  the — 

Development  of  a  reiisable  space  shuttle 
system  In  which  the  orblter  ve»ilcle  wotild  be 
developed  flr«  and  Initially  tested  with  an 
interim  expendable  bocjster 

In  short.  NASA  js  now  considering 
deferring  a  two-stage  reusable  .shuttle 
m  return  for  a  shuttle  which  Is  only  re- 
usable in  part  And  they  are  doing  so  in 
order  to  reduce  the  enormoiLs  budget 
peafcs  which  wUl  inevitably  result  from 
deveJopment  of  the  sliuttle  originally  re- 
quested by  NASA. 

It  IS  interestmg  to  note  that  as  NASA 
moves  toward  thw  new  type  of  pertly 
reusable  .shuttle,  it  undercuts  its  own  cost 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  shuttle  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  F>orce  Seamans — a 
supporter  of  the  original  shuttle — stated 

Present  plans  call  for  both  the  booeter  and 
orblter  stages  of  the  shuttle  to  be  recoverable 
and  hence  reusable  If  we  do  not  recover 
both  stages,  it's  hard  for  me  to  see  how  the 
cost  can  be  kept  down 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  new 
shuttle,  one  clear  fact  emerges  from  this 
pattern  of  shifting  Ju.stlflcaUons  and 
changing  designs  NASA  desperately 
wants  this  multi-billion  dollar  shuttle 
project,  and  will  seek  any  plausible  pur- 
pose to  justify  Its  development.  In  its 
June  16.  1971  release,  the  agency  revealed 
that  it  was  still  groping  for  a  program  to 
fit  the  shuttle.  The  release  concluded 
that— 

We  believe  that  the  additional  studies  we 
are  now  undertaking,  together  with  those 
previously  undertaken  and  now  being  com- 
pleted, will  put  us  In  a  position  to  make  a 
decision  this  fall  on  the  technical  and  pro- 
grammatic approach  to  be  followed  In  the 
Space  Shuttle  pro(fram 

What  we  see.  then,  is  a  classic  case  of 
a  program  and  agency  in  search  of  a  mis- 
sion. Instead  of  the  normal  process  of 
presenting  a  clear  and  consLstent  Justi- 
fication for  a  program — and  then  .seek- 
ing to  fund  It — NASA  wants  to  continue 
this  project  on  a  "fund  now.  justify  later" 
basis. 

Indeed  what  we  see  today  i.s  an  agen- 
cy predominantly  involved  in  the  Moon- 
Apollo  program,  which  is  now  coming 
to  a  close,  frantically  seeking  to  develop 
a  new  sptice  extravaganza  at  a  multi- 
billion -dollar  price  tag  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Apollo   program 
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We  are  not  being  asked  to  spend  bil- 
lions to  meet  real  and  pressing  needs 
Rather,  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
a  multlbillion-dollar  effort  which  NASA 
believes  is  essential  to  its  future. 

The  National  Journal,  in  an  objective 
article  on  the  shuttle  controversy,  stated 
what  many  believe  to  be  the  real  moti- 
vation behind  NASA's  drive  to  build  the 
shuttle: 

"NASA  has  no  alternative."  the  article  ob- 
served, "to  development  of  the  shuttle  If 
the  space  program  Is  to  remain  well-funded 
and  If  the  agency  Is  to  remain  an  Important 
one." 

One  thing  is  certain;  If  the  shuttle's 
development  proceeds,  NASA  will  not 
only  remain  well  funded;  it  will  return 
to  and  even  exceed  the  enormous  budgets 
of  the  peak  Apollo  years. 

The  development  costs  alone  of  this 

program    are   staggering.    Estimates   of 

\these   costs   have   drastically   increased 

Cer  the  past  several  years. 
In    September    1969.    the    space    task 
oup    report    estimated    the    shuttle's 
flevelopment  cost  at  $5.2  billion.  In  1970, 
NASA  estimated  $7  billion  for  develop- 
rinent  of  the  shuttle. 
I     This    year,    the    Agency    is    not    so 
optimistic    In  part,  NASA  is  trapped  by 

te  findings  of  its  own  outside  studies — 
e  same  studies  on  which  it  depends 
^  to  Justify  the  shuttle  One  such  study  by 
the  Aerospace  Corporation,  estimated  a 
$9.3  billion  shuttle  development  cost. 
And  the  mathematica  study — on  which 
NASA  most  heavily  relies — recently  esti- 
mated a  $128  billion  cost  for  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  and  initial  fleet 
Investment. 

According  to  an  independent  evalu- 
ation by  the  Rand  Corp. — expressed  in 
a  letter  of  May  31,  1971,  to  Senator  An- 
derson— the  costs  of  developing  and  test- 
ing the  shuttle  now  total  $11.35  billion. 

Prom  these  various  estimates,  the 
shuttle's  development  costs  now  fall  in 
the  $9-12  billion  range.  And  even  if  you 
assume  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of 
$9.3  billion,  this  is  an  increase  of  over 
$2  billion  from  last  year's  NASA  estimate 
of  $7  billion 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  estimates  will  escalate  as  the  pro- 
gram proceeds  Congressman  KAR'rH  of 
Minnesota — one  of  our  leading  experts 
on  the  space  program — recently  warned 
NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry  of  the 
importance  of  holding  down  the  shuttle's 
costs: 

"The  present  eetimates  of  |the  shuttle's] 
development  costs."  he  said,  "are  somewhere 
between  H2  and  114  billion  Now!  Today! 
So,  If  NASA's  planning  estimates  are  now 
approaching  12-13  billion  dollars  as  are  those 
of  the  Aerospace  Corporation  and  Mathe- 
matica. and  If  the  experience  supported  by 
the  GAO  report  on  major  DOD  systems  is 
contagious,  we  could  be  talking  about  a  15- 
20  billion  dollar  figure  I  mentioned  as  a  p>ossl- 
blUty  out  of  sheer  theory  and  some  ignorance 
13  months  ago 

"I  would  predict  that  the  politics — If  not 
the  economlos — will  not  Justify  a  20  billion 
doUsLT  figure,  or  one  even  approaching  that 
amount!  The  realities  of  thos«  kinds  of  fig- 
ures means  that  during  the  heavy  budgetary 
development  years  of  FT  74.  75.  76.  and  77. 
we  would  need  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
annually  between  3  and  4  billion  dollars  for 
the  shuttle  alone." 


Even  if  NASA  could  keep  these  devel- 
opment costs  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
the  annual  budget  requests  for  shuttle 
development  will  rise  sharply  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  According  to  a  $9  bil- 
lion shuttle  development  estimate,  NASA 
projects  the  following  budget  requests: 
$465  million  in  fiscal  year  1973;  $1  365 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $1,560  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975;  $1,770  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976;  $1  805  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977;  and  $1,755  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1978. 

By  the  late  1970s,  then,  NASA's  an- 
nual budget  will  be  in  the  $7  billion 
range.  Thus,  NASA's  own  projected  bud- 
get requests  provide  the  best  evidence  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  commitment  en- 
tailed in  approving  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

Yet  NASA  maintains — as  it  did  last 
year — that  they  are  "not  presently  at  a 
decision  point  for  commitment  to  shuttle 
development  and  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request  does  not  involve  such  a 
cc«nmitment."  This  claim  is  made  despite 
the  fact  that  of  the  $100  million  author- 
ized for  shuttle  development  in  this  bill, 
$58  million  is  allocated  for  development 
of  the  shuttle's  main  engine. 

We  therefore  will  be  authorizing  the 
building  of  an  engine  for  a  project  which 
NASA  insists  does  not  yet  Involve  a  Con- 
gressional commitment. 

And  if  we  continue  to  approve  these 
authorizations,  without  fully  considering 
the  enormous  budgetary  implications,  we 
will  soon  be  told  that  it  is  too  late  to 
stop  this  project — too  late  because  of  the 
funds  already  invested 

At  the  very  least,  we  must  ask  why  this 
massive  commitment  of  funds  is  re- 
quired. For  it  is  clear  that  without  the 
shuttle,  we  can  continue  to  launch  both 
maiuied  and  unmanned  pay  loads  with 
conventional  boosters. 

According  to  NASA,  the  shuttle  will 
eventually  save  us  a  great  deal  of  money. 
NASA  repeatedly  claims. 

Its  primary  objective  Is  to  effect  a  signi- 
ficant reduction  In  the  cost  of  space  trans- 
portation 

On  many  occasions,  NASA  argues  that 
the  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  per  pound 
of  payload  in  orbit  by  a  factor  of  10  As- 
sociate Administrator  Myers  has  started 
that. 

The  significant  Impact  of  the  shuttle  on 
payload  costs  Is  clearly  demonstrated  when 
launch  cost  as  low  as  (75  per  pound  of  pay- 
load  for  the  shuttle  Is  compared  to  »800  per 
pound  for  the  Saturn  V  and  »900  p)er  pound 
for   the   Tltan-SC. 

Yet,  when  pressed  on  this  analysis. 
NASA  admits  that  these  savings  do  not 
include  the  amortization  of  the  bilhons 
required  to  develop  the  shuttle;  rather 
the  savings  result  from  NASA's  calcula- 
tions of  the  coGt  of  an  operation  once 
the  shuttle  is  developed. 

But  even  after  the  shuttle  is  developed. 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
.several  himdred  million  dollars  to  pro- 
cure each  shuttle — and  these  procure- 
ment costs  are  likely  to  increase 

On  the  other  hand,  the  launch  vehicles 
to  be  replaced  by  the  shuttle  cost  from 
$3.5  miUion  to  $20  million  for  each  vehi- 
cle. Given  the  extremely  high  develop- 
ment and  procurement  costs  of  the  shut- 


tle, the  alleged  savings  from  shuttle  use 
will  occur  only  if  the  scope  of  US.  space 
activities  is  greatly  expanded  in  future 
years 

The  one  study  on  the  economics  of  the 
shuttle  which  was  not  contracted  and 
paid  for  by  NASA  found  that  the  shuttle 
cannot  be  justified  on  cost  grounds 

An  October  1970,  Rand  Corporation 
report  for  the  Air  Force — RM-6244-1- 
PR — concluded  that  the  shuttles  devel- 
opment is  not  easy  to  Justify. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Rand  Report  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Space  Shcttlk  as  an   ELIlcx^^^  in  the 
National  Spacx  Program 

(By  R.  D.  Shaver,  D.  J  Dreyfuss.  W.  D  Gosch 
and  O  8.  Levenson) 
(Note. — This  research  is  supported  by  th« 
VB.  Air  Force  under  Project  RAND — Con- 
tract No  F44630-e7-0046 — Monitored  by  the 
Directorate  of  Operational  Requirements  and 
Development  Plans.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 
Research  and  Development.  Hq  USAF  Views 
or  conclusions  contained  In  this  study  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  representing  the  official 
opinion  or  jjoUcy  of  RAND  or  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. ) 

PKXrACX 

In  September  19<59,  the  President's  Space 
Task  Group  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Jointly  de- 
velop a  low-operatlng-coet  space  transporta- 
tion system  (STSi.  the  principal  element  of 
which  would  be  a  two-stage,  fully  reusable, 
low-operallng-coei  earth-to-space  shuttle. 
Although  a  space  shuttle  may  make  the 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  Into 
space  more  efBclent,  and  may  also  reduce  the 
coet  per  pound  of  payload  in  orbit,  com- 
pared with  present  booeter  systems,  many 
Important  questions  remain  unanswered 

1  What  levels  of  space  trafflc  are  necessary 
to  Justify  economically  the  development  of 
a  shuttle? 

2  'What  should  the  sU*  and  operating 
characteristics  of  the  shuttle  be? 

3,  'When  should  development  start  ■> 

4.  How  would  the  shuttle  help  the  Air 
Force  and  NASA  realize  their  respective  goals? 

5  How  will  technological  obsolescence  af- 
fect operations.  In  view  of  the  exi)ected  30- 
year  (or  longer)  operational  lifetime  of  the 
STS? 

This  Memorandum  concentrates  on  ques- 
tions of  economic  Justification  and  potential 
STS  funding  problems  It  Is  believed  that  the 
economic  Issues  discussed  here  will  have  im- 
portant implications  for  future  Air  Force  ac- 
tions on  the  STS  and  on  poesiible  alternative 
booster  programs 

This  Is  an  Interim  report  of  an  STS  study 
that  Is  presently  under  way  at  Rand.  Addi- 
tional results  will  be  published  when  th« 
study  Is  completed. 

This  Memorandum  Is  an  -updated  vervlon 
of  RM-6344-PR.  which  was  published  in  April 
1970.  The  original  report  was  based  on  re- 
search completed  In  January  1970.  before  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  was  announced  Changes 
and  modifications  In  the  nusslon  models  and 
system  concepts  have  occurred  since  the 
original  report  was  prepared:  the  more  sig- 
nificant of  these  have  been  Incorporated  In . 
this  revision  These  changes,  however,  do  not 
affect  the  basic  conclusions  of  the  original 
report  Neither  the  original  nor  this  updated 
version  reflect  the  more  recent  changes  In 
the  DOD  and  NASA  space  budgets 

A  talk  bas«d  on  the  text  of  the  original 
report  was  presentwl  at  the  AI.AA  Advanced 
Space  Transpot  ration  Meeting  In  Cocoa 
Beach.  Florida,  on  February  6.  1970. 
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ThB  concept  of  •  two-stage   fully 
Uunch    vehicle    that    can    place    a 
p«yload  into  low  earth  orbit  Is  currently  be- 
ing studied  by   the  Department  of  Defense 

!DOD)    and    the    National    Aeronautics   and 
Space    Admlnlstrmtlon      VASA ,     for    possible 
incl'aalon    !n   a   future   space    •.ransportaUon 
system     Although   such    a    vehicle    has    been 
reconrunended  for  developmer.t  bv  the  Presi- 
dents Space  Task  Oroup     STQ      that  devel- 
opment la  not  easy  to  justify    Based  on  trafflc 
rates   derived    from    coaservatlve    options    in 
the   STQ   and   DOD  space   plana,   this   space 
shuttle,    with    an    estimated    RDTiE      cost 
of  almost  tQ  btlllon,  covxld  show  a  net    (un- 
dlscountedi     transportation    cost    saving    of 
*3  3  bUllon  by  1990    However    shuttle  devel- 
opment woulQ  require  a  peak  civilian  space 
budget  In  excess    f  «7  o  billion  !n  1975.  about 
double  the  present  level    Other  annual  fund- 
ing   levels,    while    not    as    large    as    the    peak 
levels,   stil!    exceed    current    budgets    bv    sig- 
nificant   amounts      Alternative    space    plans 
might  be  adopted  that  would  alleviate  budget 
peaJts    bv    slipping    various    elements    In    the 
basic  space  plan    'eg     reduce  shuttle  opera- 
tional    ^ut  none  of  those  examined  In   thU 
study  resulted  In  savings  m  space  transpor- 
tation costs  sufficient  to  ccimpensate  for  the 
space  shuttle  s  RDT4E  and  investment  costs 
tbrough    1990     Also     while    a    saving    of   ta.8 
bUllon  seems  large    '.otal  NASA  program  costs 
for  a  varletv  of  p.aris  range  from  about  Vib 
billion  to  about  »:40  biilion   (1975  to  1990). 
and  any  program  uncertainties  could  cancel 
tbese   savings   or   make    them   appear   small 
by  the  time  they  are  predicted  to  be  realized. 
Some  transptjrtatlun  cost  savings  might  be 
augmented    bv    redesigning  satellites  to   use 
the  excess  payload  potential  of  the  sbuttle. 
by  employing  the  shuttle  to  recover  and  reuse 
satellites,  or  by  using  the  shuttle  for  satel- 
lite maintenance  in  orbit    Very  preliminary 
estim.atea   have   shown  cost  savings  directly 
att-ibutab.e    to  satellite   redesign   to   be   be- 
tween 1130  million  and  $200  million  per  year. 
These  savings  could  strengthen  the  economic 
rationale  for  the  shuttle 

While  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
a  shuttle  with  a  50  000- lb  payload  capability 
preliminary  cost  estimates  Indicate  that  there 
Is  little  difference  In  total  space  transporta- 
tion coets  through  1990  for  design  payload 
weights  as  low  as  25.000  lb.  as  long  as  the 
cargo-bay  volume  remains  at  l5-ft  diameter 
and  60-ft  lengtb.  Furthermore,  the  funding 
peaks  In  the  elviuan  space  budget  would  not 
be  reduced  markedly  by  designing  the  space 
Shuttle  for  a  smai.er  payload  weight.  At  the 
same  time,  considerations  such  as  flexibility 
In  satisfying  unanticipated  future  require- 
menu  and  the  ability  to  realize  promised 
satellite  cost  savings  argue  for  the  larger 
shuttle 

It  appears  that  estimated  costs  for  Indi- 
vidual designs  of  generic  shuttles  having  a 
given  payload  capability  would  not  vary  sig- 
nificantly, using  presently  available  coet- 
estlmatlng  techniques  Also,  the  total  space 
funding  requlremenu  over  the  next  20  years 
are  not  significantly  different  for  plans  that 
use  the  shuttle  for  sp<k:e  transportation  and 
those  that  aocomplLsfa  the  same  missions 
without  the  shuttle.  All  of  these  results  in- 
dicate that  criteria  other  than  cost  should 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  the 
space  transportation  system 

I     IKTSOOtJCTIOIf 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Task  Group  (STO)  for  expedi- 
tious development  of  an  earth-to-orbii 
shuttle  system.  ( 1)  and  the  strong  support  of 
various  governmental  agencies  for  such  pro- 
gram. (3-^)  the  prospects  for  an  operational 
sp*ee  shuttle  before  1980  are  not  bright  The 
long-range  attractiveness  of  a  low-recurrlng- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


cost  reusable  space  transportation  system 
(STS)  whose  prime  element  is  the  shuttle  Is 
widely  acknowledged  -many  feel  that  such  a 
system  will  be  necessary  to  exploit  the  full 
potential  of  space  Nevertheless,  the  appro- 
priateness of  and  Justification  for  Immediate 
sh kittle  development  are  being  challenged  on 
two  principal  grounds  (li  the  development 
risks  are  too  high,  and  i2i  national  funding 
priorities  presently  exclude  a  space  program 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  shuttle  develop- 
.•nent  (5)  Others  question  the  depth  and 
completeness  of  the  favorable  analyses  advo- 
cating this  development    i  8) 

We    need    not    repeat    the    criticisms    of 
shuttle   development    here     Instead,    by   re- 
viewing the  case  for  shuttle  developiment.  we 
shall     Illuminate     socne     potential     trouble 
areas   Since  the  most  persuasive  case  for  the 
shuttle  derives  from  its  supposed  economic 
advantages,  the  bulk  of  our  remarks  will  deal 
with    funding    of    space    programs    and    the 
effects  of  shuttle  developments  and  operation 
The    STO.    the    Department    of    Defense 
(I30D»,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration      (NASA),     the      President's 
Scientific    Advisory    Council     iPSAC).     and 
many    engineering    and    scientific    organiza- 
tion  and  societies,  e.g.   the   AIAA    (7)    have 
all    identified    the   shuttle   as   an   Important 
element  In  a  future  national  space  program. 
In  the  time  period  since  these  reports  were 
made    public,    support    for    their    proposals 
within  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
has  not  mounted   noticeably,   and  both  the 
administration    and    the    Congress    are    now 
deeply  immersed  In  reducing    "nonessential" 
government   spending.    Spcu;e    programs   are 
particularly  visible  targets  for  cost  reduction, 
and  those  that  lack  solid  scientific  worth  or 
are  unduly  expensive  are  certain  to  be  ques- 
tioned   Still,  strong  pressures  for  maintain- 
ing   current    US     preeminence    In    manned 
space  flight  remain,  many  feel  that  Congress 
would  act  favorably  on  a  modest  proposal  to 
support  a  civilian  space  program,  possibly  at 
a  dollar  level  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  ONP  per  year,  on  the 
grounds   that   It   would   help   basic  scientific 
research,   maintain   a   viable   national   tech- 
nology base,  contribute  to  national  security, 
and   build   national   pride  and   prestige.'  As- 
suming the  existence  of  a  modestly  funded 
manned-epace-filght  program.  It  remains  to 
be    determined    whether    a    shuttle    system 
should  be  developed  to  support  this  program 
n.  18  TKT  SHirnxk  konomicalxt  ArraAcrivi' 
Could  the  RDT&E  '  cosu  of  the  shutUe  be 
recovered  within  an  acceptably  short  period 
of  time?  To  address  this  question  complete- 
ly, the  analyst  must  consider   1 1  i    estimated 
space    traffic    rates     i  hence,    national    space 
plans).    (2 1    shuttle  design    islze,   configura- 
tion,  etc  I.  and    i3)    the   availability  of   the 
requisite  technology   This  Memorandum  will 
not   address   questions  about   technology  or 
their  relevance  to  the  desirability  and  phi- 
losophy of  shuttle  development;  '  nor  do  we 
treat  the  Important  questions  of  which  shut- 
tle design  or  configuration   Is  the  most  at- 
tractive.   Further,    we    have    restricted    our 
attention   to  new  two-stage   launch   vehicles 
that    are    fully    reusable     LOX-LH,    rocket- 
propelled,  and  have  vertloal-takeoff  and  hor- 
izontal   land-landing    capability,    automatic 
self-checkout,   and    other   desirable    features 
that   make   routine   shuttle   launch   and   re- 
covery   operations   conform    more   nearly    to 
alrcraft-like     operations     than     to     current 
launch-vehicle  procedures.  Our  primary  con- 
sideration   Is   a   shuttle   having   a    50.000-lb 
payload    capacity    and    a    10.000-cu    ft   cargo 
bay;     secondary    consideration    Is    given    to 
shuttles    having    a    cargo    bay    of    the   same 
volume  but  smaller  design  pay  loads  ' 

To  estimate  space  traffic  rates,  we  have 
used  the  STO  National  Space  Plan  Option 
in  and  DOD  Space  Plan  B.  a  modest  military 
space  plan  that  emphasizes  current,  well- 
defined    military    support    missions  ( 1 )     Be- 


cause of  the  generally  conservative  traffic- 
rate  estimates  implied  by  these  plans,  this 
IS  a  more  severe  test  of  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation of  the  shuttle  than  would  result  from 
using  the  more  ambitious  plans  found  In  the 
STO  report. 

For  simplicity,  in  this  study  the  shuttle 
will  be  regarded  as  economically  desirable  If 
after  a  sp)eclfled  period  the  total  savings  over 
other  methods  for  accomplishing  the  same 
total  effort  exceed  the  costs  of  the  shuttle's 
RDT&E  and  Investment.  (This  very  narrow 
definition  will  be  expanded  later.)  Obviously. 
the  total  number  of  shuttle  launches  re- 
quired during  that  period  importantly  af- 
fects the  shuttle's  desirability;  heavy  traffic 
favors  the  shuttle  concept,  while  light  traf- 
fic favors  the  use  of  current  or  new  expend- 
able launch  systems.  In  estimating  traffic 
rates  from  the  various  space  programs  de- 
fined by  the  STO  and  DOD.  care  must  be 
taken  to  determine  which  payloads  (and  how 
many)  can  fit  In  the  shuttle's  cargo  bay  and 
how  many  launches  are  needed  to  support 
the  various  military,  unmanned  civilian,  and 
manned  NASA  programs  (scheduled  crew  ro- 
tations, space-station  logistics,  in-orbit  pro- 
pellant-transfer  demands,  etc.). 

Olven  our  tentative  launch-traffic  esti- 
mates (both  DOD  and  NASA  launches),  an 
estimated  cost  for  shuttle  RDT&E  plus  facil- 
ities of  190  billion,  an  assumed  100-fllght 
useful  lifetime,  and  a  two-week-shuttle  turn- 
around time,  the  money  recovered  by  the 
shuttle  would  exceed  Its  cost  after  about  11 
years  of  operation  (late  In  1987)  •  The  annual 
launch  cost  savings  In  the  mid-  and  late 
1980s  would  often  exceed  (1  billion  per  year 
Ignoring  other  factors,  our  estimated  traffic 
rates  (about  60  launches  per  year  In  the  mld- 
19608)  seem  to  Justify  Initiation  of  shuttle 
development.''  However,  neither  NASA  nor 
DOD  ejone  would  have  sufficient  space  traffic 
by  1990  to  warrant  separate  shuttle  develop- 
ments 

The  estimates  of  the  shuttle's  useful  life- 
time and  Its  turnaround  time  were  taken 
directly  from  the  STO  report.  ( 1 )  Together, 
those  estimates  largely  determine  the  total 
number  of  vehicles  to  be  purchased  over  a 
specified  time  and  therefore  strongly  influ- 
ence conclusions  about  shuttle  desirability. 
We  have  estimated  a  requirement  for  10  shut- 
tles (exclusive  of  the  three  vehicles  required 
for  test  and  evaluation)  through  1990  to  sup- 
port the  basic  space  plan.  Were  the  vehicles 
never  to  crash,  wear  out.  or  become  too  ob- 
solete to  use.  the  space  plan  could  be  sup- 
ported with  only  three  shuttles,  saving  US 
billion  In  Investment  Similarly,  if  turn- 
around times  were  doubled  (four  weeks 
rather  than  two),  we  would  have  to  add 
three  more  vehicles,  at  an  Incremental  cost 
of  •1.3  billion.  If  the  shuttle's  useful  life- 
time was  halved  (50  flights  rather  than  100). 
six  additional  vehicles  would  be  required,  at 
a  cost  of  $2  46  billion  The  final  decision  to 
develop  a  fully  reusable  shuttle  must,  of 
course,  reflect  much  more  than  a  simple  cost 
summary  For  example,  the  space  plan  used 
to  generate  a  traffic  model  should  be  analyzed 
carefully,  since  the  average  yearly  expendi- 
ture required  for  It  Is  larger  than  the  cur- 
rent (and  declining)  space  budget,  and  the 
amount  by  which  Its  peak  funding  exceeds 
current  funding  levels  Is  substantial  This 
latter  peak,  occurring  as  early  as  1975.  Is 
particularly  troublesome  as  It  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  shuttle's  development  sched- 
ule These  points  are  discussed  In  more  de- 
tail later  In  this  Memorandum. 

As  well  as  we  can  estimate  at  this  time.' 
the  civilian  space  plan  proposed  by  the  STO 
cannot  be  Implemented  If  the  NASA  budget 
U  limited  to  M  billion,  or  even  »6  billion  per 
year  (see  the  Appendix  for  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  major  hardware  items  and  their 
estimated  costs)  Excluding  all  consideration 
of  a  manned  flight  to  Mars,  a  follow-on 
manned  lunar  exploration  program,  and  a 
50-man  orbital  space  base,   the  Joint  fund- 
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Ing  of  the  shuttle  and  an  earth-orbital  space 
station  could  lead  to  a  NASA  budget  In 
excess  of  $7  billion  In  1975.' 

Slippage  of  the  shuttle's  initial  operauonal 
capability  ilOC)  date  past  that  of  the  space 
station  would  help  reduce  these  funding 
peaks  At  the  same  time,  such  delays  could 
seriously  perturb  current  space  planning. 

Other  hardware  would  have  to  be  modified 
or  developed  to  support  crew  rotations  to  and 
from  the  space  station.  If  new  expendable 
boosters  were  developed  and  the  Apollo 
Spacecraft  modified,  this  hardware  would 
then  tend  U)  encourage  further  delay  In  the 
shuttle's  development  schedule  by  weakening 
the  uncertain  case  concerning  the  shuttle's 
economic  advantages.  Not  only  would  there 
be  a  desire  to  exploit  the  new  expendable 
boosters  at  least  to  the  point  of  recovering 
their  development  costs  (savings  over  cur- 
rent launch  hardwarei.  but  also  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new,  cheapter-than-current  launch 
system  would  Increase  the  shuttle's  break- 
even level  of  launching  traffic,  hence  moving 
the  break-even  p<^)lnt  further  Into  the  al- 
ready uncertain  future  Previous  Justifica- 
tions for  rapid  shuttle  development  have 
hinged  explicitly  upon  acceptance  of  the  STO 
space  plans,  and  hence  on  a  large  space  fund- 
ing peak  in  the  mld-19708  Thus,  the  case  lor 
shuttle  development  Is  siUl  opwn 

If  the  shuttle  is  desirable  economically  but 
may  not  be  funded  because  of  annual  budget 
limitations,  then  It  is  Important  to  extend 
the  analysis  to  Include  alternative  space 
plans  that  may  be  more  acceptable  from  a 
funding  standpoint  and  to  reassess  .shuttle 
cost  benefits  fur  these  new  plans 

rn.    IS  THE  SHrm-E  economically  DEStBABLE. 
GIVE!*   ALTERNATln   SPACE   PLANS? 

To  generate  alternative  space  plans  that 
still  attempt  to  satisfy  the  objectives  for  U.S. 
activities  In  space  described  by  the  STG,  we 


have  modified  the  basic  STG  Option  in  by 

delaying,  stretching,  or  eliminating  various 
program  elements  In  the  basic  plan  i  which 
we  shall  call  Plan  li  These  modifications 
suggest  seven  alternative  plans  (see  Table  1 )  : 
Plans  2.  3,  and  4  aim  at  reducing  NASA's 
mld-19TOs  funding  problems,  and  Plans  6 
through  8  represent  attempts  to  reduce  the 


overall  space  budget  leve;  by  eliminating  the 
lunar  exploration  program  Some  plan* 
achieve  both  goals,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
decreasing  the  scof>€  of  the  national  space 
program.  None  are  recommended  as  reiplace- 
ments  for  those  m  the  STAG  report  rather 
uhey  serve  as  comparisons  for  the  purpoees  of 
our  analysis. 


TABU  1.— ALTERNATIVE  SPACE  PLANS.  IOC  DATES  FOR  MAJOR  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 


IOC  diti 


ProgruT  element 


Plan] 


Pisa  2        Pita  3        Pits  4        Plan  S 


Plan  6 


PIlR? 


Plan  t 


Spaca  (tation. 
Spaca  basa... 
Lunar  jtalion. 
Lunar  bate... 

Shuttle 

Nuclaar  farry. 
Lunar  tug 


1977 

1977 

1981 

1981 

1984 

1985 

1987 

1987 

19S1 

1983 

1983 

■983 

1983 

198S 

1985 

198S 

1977 

1982 

1977 

1981 

19«1 

1983 

1983 

1983 

1983 

198S 

198S 

1985 

1977 

1984 

1977 
19SS 

1981 

1987 

1981 
1987 

0) 

isV) 

0) 
1982 

,1 

1} 

11 

n 

?i 

8 

<  Program  atiminalad 

In  examining  these  alternatives,  we  shall 
focus  on  several  closely  related  issues  regard- 
ing the   shuttle  and   its   development 

1.  At  what  level  of  the  annual  nonmiU- 
tary  space  budget  is  a  space  shuttle  eco- 
nomically advantageous? 

2  Should  the  shuttle  and  a  space  station 
be  developed  simultaneously,  and  11  not. 
Ahlch  should  be  given  priority? 

3  If  the  shuttle's  IOC  Is  delayed  Into  the 
1980s,  how  are  the  current  civilian  and  mlll- 
lary  space  plans  affected?  And  should  a  new 
expendable  launch  vehicle  be  developed  In 
the  Interim'' 

The  remainder  of  this  Memorandum  will 
be  concerned  primarily  with  the  first  Issue; 
the  others  are  touched  on  only  In  passing 
We  have  subdivided  the  alternative  space 
plans   into   five   interrelated   programs 

1.  A  manned  earth-orbital   program  con- 


sisting of  a  12-m«n  space  station  that  grows 
to  a  50-man  baae  and  scientific  and  experi- 
mental modules  located  near  .he  station;  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  station  is  included 
I  along  with  the  transportation  costs) 

2  A  manned  lunar  exploration  program 
consisting  of  a  6-man  orbiting  lunar  station. 
a  5-man  permanent  lunar  base,  scientific 
modules  for  both  the  station  and  the  base. 
and  hardware  to  construct  the  lunar  base; 
the  transportation  costs  are  Included 

3  A  program  containing  all  the  elements 
of  the  STS.  including  their  RDT&E  costs.  In- 
vestment  costs,   and   support   coets. 

4  A  residual  program  including  all  other 
(Unmanned)  civilian  programs  and  overhead 
costs 

5  A  military  space  program 

Table  2  lists  the  major  elements  of  these 
programs  and  the  Plan  i  schedules  for  each 


TABLE  2.-PLAN  1  SCHEDULE  FOR  PROGRAM-aEMENT  PROCUREMENT  AND  YEARLY  SHUHLE  FU6HTS 

lt«ll 

1977        1178       1979        1910        1981        1982        1983        1984        19K       1986 

1987 

1988 

19» 

1990 

Number  o(  Hams  to  b*  proeursd 

Mannad  earth  ortiital  program: 

Living  module     1 

Worhrng  f^odule J 1 

Nuclear  power  modula 0 

Manned  lunar  program 

Lunar-station  module 0 

Lunar  base 0 

STS  program : 

Shuttle    2 

Nuaear  tarry 0 

Lunar  tug . .. 0 

Saturn  V 0 

Saturn  V  (downrttsd) I 

Orbital  fuel  dapot 0 


0 

0 

0 

I 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

1 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Number  ol  shuttia  flighu 

NASA 

Militsfy 

14 

27 

9           10           12           36 
22          24           22           17 

34 
20 

42 

20 

41 
17 

39 

17 

40 
20 

39 

20 

39 

20 

46 

20 

46 

20 

The  breakdown  in  year-to-year  total  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  iTOAi  for  the  various 
programs  is  shown  in  Pig  1  |  not  printed  in 
the  RkcORcl  Coets  for  all  of  the  urunanned 
portions  of  the  basic  space  plan  are  taken 
directly  frocn  Refe  I  and  3  We  shall  not  vary 
these  coets  as  we  examine  alternative  plans, 
except  as  necessary  because  ol  changes  In 
the  STS,  on  the  assumption  that  neither  the 
scientific  nor  military  programs  will  depend 
explicitly  on  the  existence  of  the  shuttle  but 
wui  be  funded  on  their  (>wn  merits  We  have 
arbitrarily  placed  the  shuttle's  entire  RDT&E 
and  Investment  costs  under  NASA's  budget 
This,  of  course,  accentuates  NASA's  budget 
problems  while  lessening  those  of  the  DOD  "^ 

The  previously  mentioned  NASA  funding 
peak   In    197S   is   evident   in   Fig     1.   as   U  a 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


somewhat  lesser  peak  in  1981  (due  to  prep- 
arations for  the  lunar  program  and  the 
space  base)  The  cum-alatlve  sp>ace-plac  costs 
through  1990  are  estimated  to  be  1141  bil- 
lion, an  average  of  87.0  blUlon  per  year  ran 
average  NASA  budget  of  $4.9  blUlon  per 
year »  Figure  2  compares  annual  NASA  costs 
for  Plans  1  through  4  (those  plans  that  In- 
clude a  lunar  program,!  The  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  funding  peak  in  the  mid-1970s  by 
delaying  various  program  elements  are  see>n 
to  be  effective,  although  a  peak  occurs  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982  for  Plans  2  and  4  because 
of  concurrent  shuttle  and  lunar-program  de- 
velopments Plan  3.  In  which  the  space  sta- 
tion Is  delayed  but  not  the  shuttle,  does  not 
result  in  as  great  a  decrease  in  the  1975  peak 
as  do  Plans  2  or  4  but  It  has  no  sharp  peak 
in  the  early  19806  The  total  costs  of  each 
space  plan  are  shown  In  Table  3  The  differ- 
ences among  the  totals  seem  small. 


TABLE   3.-T0TAL   COSTS   THROUGH    1990   FOR    PLANS    1 
THROUGH  4 


Piss: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Co«t(binie«) 

NASA 

KASA  ptui 

military 

tB7.S 

{141.4 

•7.4 
94.6 
94.9 

142.7 
1314 
139.0 

Figure  3  shows  comparative  year-by-year 
costs  for  Plans  5  through  8  (These  plans 
are,  in  essence.  Plans  1  thxou^i  4  without  a 
lunar-program  component  i  Tlie  cost  trends 
noted  for  Plans  :  through  4  also  occur  In 
these  four  plans  except  that  peaks  caused 
by  the  lunar  program  in  the  early  IdBOs  are 
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r«duc«<l  The  total  ciunuiatiTe  costs  are  Isss 
tbac  'Jioss  for  pUxu  1  ttirougli  4,  as  abown  la 
Tkbis  4. 

TABU   4. -TOTAL   COST^    THtOUfiH    19M   FOR    PLANS   S 
THROUGH  I 

Coat(bUli«i*) 


NASA 


NASAptae 
■uUtary 


Plaa: 


I.. 
t.. 

7.. 
«.. 


iail4  $124.2 

n.4  121.7 

mi  122.1 

v.t  la  0 


It  Is  possible  to  consider  e*cb  of  these 
eight  alternative  plans  without  a  shuttle,  re- 
placing It  with  Titan  in  and  Saturn  V  deriva- 
tives and  modified  Apollo  hardware  where 
". ff'-es-sa.".-  Ijinorlng  the  effect*  an  ^"pare  plan- 
,,:.k  i.r.■^■.:.i  from  funding  cc'njt'C.t»ra' ;on3/'' 
ii-  -dv-  ctamlned  the  coat  dlfferencea  that 
n  ..J  -•«'.;:•  from  removal  of  the  shuttle  in 
-a-'.  p:a.r.  Figure  4  shows  the  cumulative 
<A  r.i^s  -  -lOst  increases  cauasd  by  develop- 
;:.e;  •  i:;cl  u.**  nf  t.he  60.000-lb-paylo«d  Shut- 
tle f  r  eac.1  p.M  nly  the  biaae  case.  Plan 
1  d ^es  Tie  jh  ;••  ?  lemonstrate  a  net  mens- 
i.^  in-.T.  •*>'■  \::'.  '  »?n  under  this  plan. 
•..e  ^v.r.js  ve^n:  «  .-narglnal.  Unantic- 
ipated increaaea  in  the  shuttle's  RDTftE  or 
operating  co«ts  would  qulcUy  deplete  any 
savtn^  indlcaitad.  acd  because  of  the  basic 
oDcertainty  In  our  coat  fwtlTnatwt  sucb  Ln- 
cT*a»M    s!.!.".  ■•  -K?  ruled  o«t. 

U  he  si.-.irp  -TTS  were  to  be  shajxtcned 
(I.e.,  the  ihu:ile  the  nuclear  ferry  the  lunar 
tug.  the  ortntal  fuel  depots,  and  the  ort>tt- 
to-orblt  chemical  ahuttle  for  synobrooous- 
ortxt  fllghOs) .  the  totai  ooats  to  acoonuno- 
date  the  projected  space  trafflo  through  1960. 
using  the  beslc  9^aoe  pla^.  would  be  In- 
creaeed  by  (3  billion  over  the  ooete  that  would 
result  If  only  «be  shuttle  were  a2>andoned 
Since  this  ooet  differential  appean  after  an 
operaUooal  Itfmhne  of  less  than  10  yean  for 
the  lunar-apeclflc  elements,  a  lunar  program 
uatng  existing  hardware  (modified  as  necce- 
sary)  seems  IneflJelent.  1  e  .  the  nucleer  ferry 
Is  a  worthwhile  investment  compared  to  em- 
ploying exlstlDg  hardware. 

ISven  through  there  are  apparent  large  dif- 
ferences in  pace  among  Plans  1  through  4, 
their  total  costs  through  1990  are  nearly  Iden- 
tical Delaying  various  program  elements 
within  the  plans  does  not  produce  sharp  de- 
cline In  total  expenditures:  such  delays  only 
vary  the  years  In  which  these  expenditures 
occur  Clearly,  different  plans  are  not  equiva- 
lent In  their  effects  on  tJ.S.  manned -space- 
Sight  activities  Delaying  the  space  station 
would  affect  many  aspects  of  these  activities, 
similarly,  delaying  the  shuttle's  IOC  date 
past  that  of  the  space  station  would  increase 
costs  for  both  NASA  (about  1300  million  per 
year  for  support  of  the  13-mskn  station)  and 
the  DOD  (about  «150  mlUion  per  year).  We 
urge  further  study  of  the  tradeoffs  between 
funding-peak  problenu  associated  with  con- 
current shuttle  and  sjjace-statlon  develop- 
ment, the  loss  to  U  S  manned -space -filght 
activities  associated  with  funding  the  ahut- 
tle first,  and  the  added  yearly  cost  penalty 
(to  both  NASA  and  DOD)  associated  with 
giving  priority  funding  to  the  space  station 

IT.    WSAT   IS   A    OOOD    SIZE   rOB   THX   SUUTILST 

There  continue  to  appear  In  the  literature 
discussions  about  ahuttle  slae  and  selection 
Protagonists  for  shuttles  smaller  than  that 
recommended  in  the  STO  report  argue  that 
the  decreased  capability  per  launch  would 
be  compensated  for  by  the  decreased  cost  of 
development  and  procurement,  and  m  addi- 
tion might  .Mit^n  development  risks.  We  will 
teet  :hLB  ik&ser-.   a  for  shuttles  staed  to  carry 
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payloads  between  3S.0OO  and  &0.000  lb  by  es- 
timating their  RDT&Z,  Investment,  and 
launch-operations  costs  through    1990 

The  astunated  RDT&E  costs  for  a  space- 
shuttle  development  program  are  shown  in 
Pig.  S  as  a  function  of  design  payload  for  a 
constant  cargo-bay  volume  of  10.000  cu.  ft.** 
The  coats  do  not  vary  directly  with  design 
payload.  only  modest  RDTftS  cost  savings 
result  fnxn  a  large  pay -load  reduction  ToCal 
space-program  transportation  costs  (through 
1990)  for  Plan  1  (which  Includes  the  lunar 
program)  and  Plan  6  (no  lunar  program)  are 
ahown  in  Pig  6  for  space  shuttles  with  deelgn 
payloads  of  25.000.  40,000.  and  50.000  lb  In- 
cluded Ln  these  costs  are  RDT&E.  Investment, 
and  operational  costs  of  an  orblt-to-orblt 
shuttle  ■-' 

Several  cost  factors  Interact  to  make  total 
transportation  coats  Insensitive  to  design 
payload;  (1)  RDT^kB  costs  decrease  only 
slightly  with  decreasing  deelgn  payload 
weight  at  a  fixed  payload  volume;  (3)  re- 
ducing the  design  payload  lacreasee  the 
number  of  shuttle  flights  for  those  missions 
the  ahuttle  can  support,  thxis  Increasing  both 
operational  and  Investment  cost  per  mis- 
sion: (3)  smatler-payload  shuttles  cannot 
support  all  the  project  missions,  forcing  the 
use  of  expendable  launch  vehiclee  for  some 
payloads:  and  i4)  the  orblt-to-orblt  shuttle 
frequently  cannot  be  recovered  as  shuttle 
design  payloads  are  decreased,  so  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  orblt-to-orblt  shuttles  must 
be  expended  rather  than  recovered  and  re- 
used These  cost  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages tend  to  cancel  each  other  for  the  range 
of  design  payloads  considered  Thus  total  cost 
provides  little  basis  on  which  to  chooee  be- 
tween different  shuttle  sizes. 

Several  other  factors  Influence  the  selec- 
tion of  a  size  of  a  shuttle  These  Include  (1) 
annual  funding  problems,  (3)  future  mis- 
sion-model uncertainties:  (3)  obsolescence: 
and  (4 1  uncertainties  In  current  cost  esti- 
mates Although  we  have  touched  only  on 
the  first  of  these  factors  (and  we  note  that 
the  annual  funding  peaks  for  a  35.000-lb 
payload  shuttle  would  be  nearly  as  fp-eat  as 
those  shown  earlier  for  a  60.000-lb  design), 
the  other  considerations  would  appear,  on 
balance,  to  favor  larger  shuttles 

V      WIU.    SATkLXJTT    COST    aAVINOS    JUSIU'T     THE 
SHTTTTU' 

Transportation  cost  savings  are  not  the 
only  benefits  promised  by  the  shuttle  de- 
velopment It  Is  often  asserted  that  the  avail- 
ability of  a  low-cost  earth-orbital  STS  will 
produce  significant  savings  In  total  space- 
system  costs,  over  and  above  those  directly 
associated  with  launch  vehicles.  Satellite 
RAO  and  hardware  costs  could  probably  be 
substantially  reduced  If  satellites  did  not 
have  to  be  designed  to  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum weight  but  could  take  advantage  of  the 
excess  shuttle  payload  capacity  Recovery  and 
reuse  of  satellites  might  pay  a  handsome  cost 
dividend  for  certain  satellite  systems,  while 
In-orbit  maintenance  might  save  money  for 
others.  The  magnitude  of  these  additional 
savings  Is  often  implied  to  be  great,  or  at 
least  sufficient  to  erase  any  nagging  doubts 
about  the  desirability  of  the  shuttle,  but  It 
has  remained  unquantlfied.  Such  savings  are 
dlfDcult  to  measure  but  bounds  can  be 
crudely  estimated 

In  seeking  an  upper  bound  to  payload  cost 
Savings,  we  ask.  "How  much  money,  in 
theory,  Is  invested  in  satellite  programs 
whose  cost  wUl  be  affected  by  the  existence  of 
a  low-launch-coet  shuttle,  aivl  what  fraction 
of  this  Investment  can  be  recovered  by 
changes  In  satellite  design  or  system  opera- 
tion'"" in  practice,  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  entire  space  budget  wUl  be  Influenced 
by  the  development  of  the  shuttle  (ignoring 
launch  costs  and  procedures^  Some  space 
programs,  particularly  those  involving 
manned  space  flight,  are  already  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shuttle  Other  missions. 
such  as  pladxtg  hydrogen  fuel  in  orbit  for 


nuclear  ferry  flights  to  the  moon,  are  simply 
not  subject  to  coet-beneflt  tradeoffs  Still, 
many  unnoanned  satellites,  mainly  military, 
mostly  modest  in  volume  and  weight,  are 
theoretically  subject  to  design  or  tiperattonal 
changes  resulting  from  reduced  laujich  a:.<l 
recovery  costs  per  payload.  FHiir  the  military 
and  civilian  space  progranns  mentioned 
above,  which  might  be  benefited  hy  the 
ahuttle.  we  have  tentatively  estimated  the 
total  costs  to  b«  t^tween  $1  5  billion  and  t3  0 
billion  per  year 

Were  all  these  costs  recoverable,  or  nearly 
recoverable  the  ahuttle  would  quickly  pay 
for  its  RAD  'osts  and  few  would  question 
Its  worth  However  ignorinR  satellite  recov- 
ery and  reuse,  the  savings  resulting  from  re- 
designing satellltee  are  likely  w^  be  lees  than 
the  reductions  In  launch  costs  ••  which  we 
estimate  to  be  between  tSOO  million  and  (400 
million  per  year  Assuming  that  each  ahuttle 
flight  costs  on  the  average  only  one-tenth  as 
much  as  a  current  launch  operation,  we 
estimate  total  satellite  oast  savings  of  be- 
tween tlSO  million  and  tMO  million  per 
year  These  savings  are  not  negligible:  nor 
are  they  stupendous.  Figure  7  shows  the 
sunt  of  transportation  and  satellite  cost  sav- 
ings for  Plans  1,  4.  and  5,  using  the  lower  of 
these  two  bounds. 

Potential  satellite  cost  savings  do  affect 
shuttle  selection  and  the  development  sched- 
ule Smaller  shuttles  offer  lees  potential  than 
lar«e  shuttles  for  realizing  satellite- redesign 
cost  savings  tn  fact,  many  future  payloads 
that  require  synchronous  orbits  already  ap- 
proach the  equivalent  of  a  25  000- lb  low- 
earth-orblt  requirement:  thus  the  possibility 
of  satellite  redesign  being  affected  by  the  low- 
er launch  costs  of  a  anaaller  shuttle  u  already 
doubtful.  Also,  most  satellite  systems  In- 
volved are  likely  to  be  funded,  whether  or 
not  a  ahuttle  is  developed.  Thus  programs 
calling  for  early  ahuttle  development  are 
favored 

We  have  said  little  about  potential  cost 
savings  arising  from  recovery,  reuse,  or  in- 
orbit  maintenance  of  satellltee  Such  sav- 
ings probably  affect  a  smaller  |>ercentage  of 
the  total  budget  than  do  those  from  satel- 
lite redesign,  but  a  higher  fraction  of  the 
former  may  be  actually  recoverable  No  in- 
clusive estimates  of  ooet  savings  from  satel- 
lite recovery,  reuse,  and  in-orbit  maintenance 
exist,  but  Is  an  order-of-magiutude  estimate, 
we  place  them  at  about  equal  to  those  from 
satellite  redesign  We  also  note  that  the  two 
satellite  ooet  savings  are  not  directly  addi- 
tive. The  same  satellite  systems  are  Involved 
In  both,  and  the  two  options  are  competitive 
methods  for  reducing  system  costs. 

rV.    OTHkH   CONSlDKRA-nOWS 

If  neither  total  transportation  cost  sav- 
ings nor  total  satellite  coot  savings  are  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  the  shuttle's  large  RDT&E 
expense,  it  is  still  possible  that  other  at- 
tributes of  the  shuttle  might  trip  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  It.  ( 11 )  Most  of  these  attri- 
butes involve  convenience  of  operation  or  an 
enhanced  use  of  space  We  shall  not  discuss 
convenience  here:  however  arguments  about 
the  Increased  use  of  space  imply  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  space  program  and  deserve  fur- 
ther oor»«ld«ration 

It  seems  inevitable  that  low-cost  trana- 
portatlon  to  earth  orbit  will  ojjen  up  space 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  fully  antic- 
ipated. If  space  transportation  resembles 
other  transportation  systeou.  In  effect,  the 
Impact  of  low-cost  space  transportation  may 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  But  how  low  does 
this  cost  have  to  be  for  space  to  be  fully  ex- 
ploitable? Surely,  space  iraosportatlon  sys- 
tems have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  Tourism, 
for  example,  would  require  that  recurring 
coats  be  reduced  by  at  least  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude below  those  attributed  to  the  shut- 
tle (13)  Moreover.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  commercial  enterpreneurs  will  become 
Involved  In  space  In  the  next  ao  years,  al- 
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though  there  Is  some  disagreement  on  tbla 
point.  (13) 

What.  then,  are  the  space  activities  that 
present  shuttle  designs  are  supposed  to  en- 
gender? Probably  not  scientific  missions. 
Some  space-exploltatlon  missions,  e  fr  com- 
munications or  navigation,  might  be  created, 
but  the  biggest  Impact  of  the  shuttle  »-111 
probably  be  In  the  military  domain  Military 
missions  that  have  unique  capabilities  when 
performed  from  space  have  already  been 
Identified  and.  where  justified,  acted  upon. 
There  are  other  missions,  however  that  have 
ground-based  competitors,  and  the  cosl-ei- 
fectlveness  of  these  missions  will  undoubt- 
edly be  sensitive  to  launch-vehicle  costs  -' 

Some  space  systems  that  lack  ground- 
based  counterparts  have  not  received  serious 
consideration  for  fundi:  k  slniplv  because 
they  are  too  expensive.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grama  (usually  experimental  feasibility  In- 
vestigations) would  clearly  benefit  from  low- 
cost  transportation  As  has  been  true  In 
many  similar  nonspace  enterprises,  promis- 
ing but  nonessential  programs  might  be 
funded  If  they  were  Inexpensive.  In  the  hope 
that  the  additional  expenditures  would  pro- 
duce a  xxseful  system  The  ultimate  worth  of 
untried  programs  is  impos-slble  to  e.stimate: 
only  direct  experience  is  likely  to  help. 

litis  brief  discussion  by  no  means  settles 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  new  mission 
potentials  Justify  a  shuttle  development. 
Some  new  space  programs  would  likely  be 
funded  once  a  shuttle  became  operational, 
and  no  doubt,  some  of  these  would  turn  out 
to  be  very  worthwhile.  To  attempt  to  Justify 
the  shuttle  on  this  basis  would,  however,  be 
risky — a  gamble  on  an  uncertain  future. 

▼n.  OMBBVATIONB  AND  CONCLITSIONS 

The  space  shuttle  promise.-!  many  future 
advantages,  Including  cost  savings  If  the 
8TG  schedule  for  an  orbiting  space  station, 
space  base,  and  lunar  programs  can  be  Im- 
plemented However,  serious  funding  difficul- 
ties exist  that  may  force  rescheduling  of  the 
STO  programs,  in  which  case  near-term  de- 
velopment of  the  currently  proposed  two- 
stage  fully  reusable  shuttle  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable  Viewed  over  the  long  term,  the 
shuttle  has  definite  merit,  but  Its  Immediate 
economic  Justification  depends  on  the  pace 
that  Is  finally  adopted  for  the  national  space 
program. 

Our  studies  to  date  have  produced  these 
tentative  observations: 

1.  Cost  considerations  provide  little  basis 
for  selecting  an  optimum  shuttle  size;  on  the 
other  hand,  flexibility  In  meeting  unantici- 
pated launch  requirements,  potential  for 
satellite  cost  savings,  and  growth  potential 
favor  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  shuttle. 

3.  Cumulated  over  a  time  period  of  20 
years,  the  differences  between  total  space 
funding  requirements  for  shuttle-supported 
and  no-shuttle  plans  are  Insignificant.  This 
may  suggest  that  cost  criteria  should  be 
regarded  as  secondary  In  the  evaluation  of 
shuttle  desirability. 

3.  The  STO  schediUes  calling  for  shut- 
Ue  IOC  by  1977  should  be  studied  further. 
Such  an  IOC  date  at  once  raises  two  con- 
cerns: Is  present  technology  adequate  to  plan 
on  only  a  five-year  RSiD  and  procurement 
program  (from  1973  to  1977)?  And  could 
adequate  funding  be  obtained  to  support 
such  a  program  within  so  short  a  time  span, 
while  the  program  Itself  remains  subject  to 
question? 

4.  Shuttle  system  appears  most  lulvan- 
tageous  with  an  early  IOC  date  and  heavy 
expected  space  traffic  However,  early  IOC 
dates  cause  large,  near-term  funding  peaks, 
\A'hlle  these  |>eaks  can  In  some  measure  be 
reduced   through   Judicious   rescheduling  of 


the  various  space-program  elements,  the 
amount  of  early  funding  required  and  the 
need  for  Immediate  program  start  are  still 
formidable  problems,  furthermore,  any  sig- 
nificant delay  In  the  shuttles  IOC  date  will 
seriously  reduce  whatever  economic  advan- 
tage the  shuttle  has  over  competing,  nonre- 
usable  systems. 

Finally  It  may  be  that  the  proper  way  to 
take  a  longer  view  of  a  new  STS  is  to  con- 
sider It  as  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  re- 
usable launch  systems,  leading  eventually  to 
a  truly  low-cost,  hlgh-utlUty  system  It  Is 
possible  that  within  50  years,  space  will  be 
frequented  by  vacationers,  tourists,  and  In- 
dustrial, manufacturing  concerns,  as  a  re- 
sult of  launch  systems  descended  from  the 
first  reusable  shuttle  At  some  time  the  urge 
to  start  toward  that  goal  will  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  development  of  a  re- 
usable space  transportation  system  The  prin- 
cipal question  is  whether  that  time  is  now 

APPENDIX HARDWARF    DESCRIPTION 

To  compare  the  budgets  of  the  proposed 
alternative  space  plans  over  the  next  20 
yesLTS,  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  costs  of 
the  various  hardware  items  required  in  each 
plan.  The  Items  considered  are  Tepresenta- 
tive  of  the  types  that  would  be  required  but 
are  not  necessarily  those  currently  being 
studied  by  NASA,  nor  are  they  necessarily 
the  elements  that  NASA  would  actually  pro- 
cure for  a  given  plan.  Oeneral  descriptions 
of  the  major  hardware  Items  and  their  de- 
velopment and  production  costs  are  given 
below. 

Space  shuttle 

The  space  shuttle  represents  a  unique  type 
of  vehicle.  There  are  no  previous  hlstorlciU 
data  upon  which  Its  development  and 
production  costs  can  be  based:  therefore, 
analogs  of  current  hardware  cost  data  and 
estimating  relationships  have  been  applied. 

Assumptions  about  applicable  estimating 
relationships  have  been  made  by  breaking 
the  space  shuttle  Into  appropriate  compo- 
nents for  which  there  are  available  data. 
The  major-component  breakdown  and  the 
relevant  data  base  are  as  follows 

1.  Structure:    high -speed   aircraft. 

2.  Propulsion:  Llquld-rocket  and  turbojet 
engines. 

3.  Subsystems:  manned-s|>acecraft  com- 
ponents, primarily  non-structural,  such  as 
avionics,  environmental  control  systems 
(ECS) ,  electrical  power,  etc.   * 

4.  Thermal  protection:  high -temperature 
materials. 

The  gross  weight  and  estimated  costs  of 
the  50.000-  and  25.000-lb -payload  shuttles 
are  given  In  Table  A-1.  Estimated  coste  for 
the  40, 000-lb. -payload  shuttle  were  obtained 
by  Interpolation  between  the  26,000-  and  50,- 


Space  station  and  hose 

We  have  assumed  that  the  space  etatkn 
and  base  would  be  buUt  from  common  mod- 
ules that  would  require  the  development  of 
only  three  unique  nn^d-.Uar  farms  The  com- 
plete 50-man  base  would  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing modules,  maneuvering,  zero-g,  ar- 
tificial g,  nuclear  p<:iwer.  hub.  hangar,  ware- 
house, hospital,  living  quarters  and  asson^d 
booms  and  fairings. 

The  core,  zero-g,  warehouse,  hospital,  and 
living-quarters  modules  have  been  assumed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  common  and  have 
been  designated  the  A  Module,  for  estimating 
purposes  The  hub  and  hangar  modules  have 
been  assumed  common  and  designated  the  B 
Module  The  third  module  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered module,  is  unique  and  has  no  common- 
ality with  the  other  two  Development  costs 
are  related  to  the  three  forms  of  modules, 
although  there  are  functional  differences 
among  them  all  The  assumptions  on  com- 
monality were  based  on  similar  form,  struc- 
tural weight,  and  subsystems  (reaction  con- 
trol, electrical  power  communications,  ECS, 
and  crew  stations  and  controls). 

The  components  of  the  large  space  base 
would  be  grouped  in  eight  A  Modules  four  B 
Modules,  and  two  nuclear-power  modules. 
The  Initial  small  space  station  il2  men) 
would  require  only  one  K  Module  and  one  B 
Module  Weights  and  co6t.s  of  space-station 
and  base  components  are  given  m  Tables  A- 
2  and  A-3.  respectively  The  modules  of  the 
space  station  and  base  would  be  equipped 
for  experiments  ;o  be  pe.-^ormed  in  earth 
and  lunar  orbit  and  at  the  base  Plrst-unlt 
cost  for  equipped  experimental  and  scien- 
tific modules  would  be  from  (120  million  to 
C160  million. 

TABLE  A-2.-WEIGHTS  OF  SPACE-STATION  COMPONENTS 

Weight  (pounds) 


Subsystttn 


A  module  B  module 


Nudear- 

powar 

nradule 


Strudure 64,000       45,700        47,200 

Adapter 2,600         2,600  

Electricsl  powf r 6,000         2,750  4.700 

ECS 9.000         3,000  

Communicstions 2,110         1,100  

Stability  and  control .  170  

Navigation  and  guidance 1,500 

Crew  system  and  display 8.Z60         2,000 

Shielding..  100,000 

Electrical  power  (nuclear 
only) 26,450 


TABLE  A-3.-C0STS  OF  SPACE-STATION  COMPONENTS 


Com  (in  millions  of  dollan) 


OOO-lb. 
TABLE  A 

-payload  shuttles. 

-1  -ESTIMATED  COSTS  FOR  VARriNG  PAYLOAD 
CAPABILITY 

|ln  millions  oldollirsl 

Module 

Develop- 
ment 

1st 
unit 

Launch 
operations 

A  module 

B  module 

2,500 

1.065 

190 
96 

70 

90 
53 

FKil-       Rnt 
R.D.T  «  E.        itias      unit  ■ 

Launch 
operations' 

Nulcear  power 

250 

0 

Payload 

taunel)) 

Recur- 
Fixed         ring 

Lunar 

itation  and 

base 

50.000 

8,735 

250 

436 

1.0 

?  57 

40.000 

8,100 

2S0 

385 

1.0 

2  72 

25,000 

7.400 

2S0 

342 

0.9 

1.97 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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I  First-unit  costs  are  lollowmg  ground-and  flight-test  articles 
These  costs  include  spares  and  AGE  at  30  percent  Other  num- 
txfs  ol  units  can  tie  estimated  by  using  a  95  percent  cumulative- 
average  log- linear  learning  curve 

'  The  fixed  launch- operations  costs  include  propellant.  launch 
control  and  recovery,  program  integration,  command  and  control 
facility,  equipment  maintenance,  etc  Tirst-flight  recurring 
costs  are  beted  on  0  75  percent  ol  first-unit  ahuttle  costs  less 
spares  and  AGE  lor  refurbishment,  and  were  arbitrarily  selected 
to  follow  a  90  percent  cumulative-average  log-linear  learning 
oMva 


Two  modules  would  be  used  for  the  lunar 
station  and  one  for  the  lu.nar  base  The  sta- 
tion, which  Is  to  be  capable  of  housing  12 
men,  would  consist  of  a  living  module  and  a 
zero-g  module:  the  lunar  base,  also  to  be 
capable  of  housing  12  men,  would  be  a  single 
module  Because  there  are  major  differences 
between  the  station  and  the  base  additional 
deveiofunent  coet  is  incurred  for  the  latter, 
although  other  costs  are  common  to  both 
station  and  base  Weights  and  costs  of  lunar- 
station  and  base  components  are  shown  In 
Tables  A -4  and  A   5,  .-espectlvely 
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TABU  A-4.-WtieHTS  OF  LUNAR  STATION  AND  BASE 
COMPONENTS 

INilkl(pa)iadi) 


Sotartiaan 


Liymi 
nwdul*       moduli 


Lunv- 

mo<lul< 


Stnitturt... 4a000  40.000            40,000 

Adipttf ?  SOO  ;.600               ?.«00 

ElKtncal  pMMT M  000  14.000             16.000 

tCS 5,000  S,000              7.500 

Communicitions 6S0  200                  iSO 

Stitality  «nd  control MO            200 

Navifitton  md  luidanc*  .  1. 000  0                      0 

RCS  900             900 

CriwiyitMn  Mid  dispJjy...  3,000  5,000               3,000 


TABU  A-«L-COSTS  OF  LUNAR  STATION  AND  BASC 

Cotton 

millions  of  iMIan) 

\\m 

0«»«lep- 

Fust            Laaadi 
vnH  1     oparttioiN  > 

Luiur  itatiM 

2.100  1 

Lunar  bit* 

1,400 

190                   90 

■  Coid  MT*  common  to  station  and  b*a«. 

The  conatructlon  module  that  would  be 
used  to  build  the  lunar  t>ase  has  a  gross 
weight  of  10,000  lb.  a  development  coat  of 
175  million,  and  a  Ont-unlt  coet  of  $35 
million. 

A  lunar-descent  stage  would  also  be  re- 
quired CO  place  payloed  on  the  moon  (the 
lunar  base,  the  construction  module,  etc.). 
This  stage  would  have  a  gross  weight  of  150,- 
000  lb.,  a  development  cost  of  0380  million, 
and  a  &rst-unit  cost  of  016  million. 

Space  booster 
For  those  periods  when  the  shuttle  Is  not 
In  use  or  when  payloads  are  of  such  volume 
or  weight  that  the  shuttle  cannot  accommo- 
date them,  we  have  assumed  that  several 
boosters  would  be  employed.  Including  the 
Saturn  V  (SIC,  8n,  SrVB,  and  ITJ).  Saturn 
VD  (SIC.  Sn.  and  ItJ) .  Titan  ni-D.  and  Titan 
m-M."  Costs  for  the  first  units  of  these 
boosters  procured  after  development  are 
given  In  Table  A-6  (The  costs  used  In  this 
study  reflect  the  learning-curve  effects  of 
these  prior  units.) 

TABIE  A-t— COSTS  OF  SPACE  BOOSTERS 


Bootkf 

CootdsaMontotdoflan) 

Launc>< 
Ul  nail         operaliona 

SalornV 

Sakim  VO 

T)fc«m-0 

ritaiiMH 

215 

31 
2C 

40 
25 

>  Coab  indud«d  m  Kardwar*. 

Sis -man  Apolio  rpacecraft 

For  those  aitematlve  space  plans  in  which 
the  shuttle  operation  wotild  be  delayed  or 
In  which  there  would  be  no  shuttle,  a  sLx- 
man  modified  Apollo  spawrecraft  would  be 
used  This  vehicle  would  have  a  gross  weight 
at  ao.iXX)  lbs  ,  a  development  cost  of  01  bil- 
lion, a  arst-unlt  cost  of  0300  million,  and  a 
launch -operations  cost  of  173  mUllon. 
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FOOTNOTKS 

<  Research,  development,  test,  and  engi- 
neering 

■See  Refs  8.  9.  and  10  for  arguments 
supporting  this  position. 

'  Research,  development,  test,  and  engi- 
neering 

*  This  topic  Is  treated  In  Ref  5. 

*  In  this  Memorandum,  a  50.000-lb-payload 
shuttle  is  a  shuttle  that  can  place  50.000  lb 
of  discretionary  payload  Into  a  100-n-ml- 
hlgh  circular  polar  orbit  Its  payload  capacity 
for  other  orbits  varies,  being  aa  h:(?h  »«  80.- 
000  lbs  at  100-n-mi-high  circxilar  orbits  of 
38  5-deg  Inclination. 

*  In  most  cases,  our  conclusions  are  based 
on  comparisons  of  the  shuttle  with  current 
launch  systems.  When  other  launch  systems 
are  used  as  a  comr>artson.  we  shall  so  note 

^  In  this  prellmliULTy  study,  we  have  gen- 
erally not  conalderetl  nuch  economic  factors 
as  discount  rates  and  Inflation,  although 
these  will  be  important  considerations  In 
any  final  decision 

'  Our  current  estimates  are  quite  crude 
At  the  completion  of  the  onjfotng  NASA 
space-base  studies  substantial  improvements 
In  these  estloiates  should  be  possible  Never- 
theless we  do  not  feel  that  -Oiis  rrudenees 
alters  our   principal   results 

•The  annuai  funding  estimates  developed 
at  Rand  and  those  In  the  3TO  report  (for 
Option  HI)  compare  as  follows: 


Coati  (in  bWiom  at  (Man) 

Fiacal 

Fiacal  Fiical 
1975            IItS 

Rand  801 
$T6as« 

ksolt 

kMll. 

6.4 

5.0 

7.1  0.7 
5.4               5.S 

These  dltrerences  are  almost  entirely  at- 
trlt  itable  to  contrasting  estimates  of  the 
shuttle's  RDTftE  costs,  the  STO  estimate  l)e- 
Ing  only  06  0  billion,  compared  to  our  esti- 
mate of  09  0  billion,  or  possibly  more 

"  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  DOD  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  portion  of  the  shuttle  devel- 
opment, on  the  basis  that  the  shuttle  Is  re- 
sponsive to  their  transportation  needs  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  DOD  to  pay  a 
percentage  of  the  total  costs  commensurate 
with  Its  projected  use  rate  .^nother  would 
have  the  DOD  nnd  NASA  share  the  costs  at 
the  same  rati<->  as  their  anticipated  launch 
cost  savings  Retcardleas  of  the  total  costs 
subsumed  In  the  military  budget,  we  will 
anticipate  funding-peak  problenui.  and,  in 
fact,  the  burden  might  tje  shifted  to  two 
agencies  rather  thain  one 

11  It  might  be  noted  that  removing  the 
shuttle  program  altogether  diminishes  most 
of  the  funding -peak  problems  mentioned 
above,  1  e..  if  the  shiittle  Is  not  developed, 
much  of  the  pressure  for  delaying  other  pro- 
grams would  be  relieved 

"Other  studies  (eg.  classified  work  by 
I.  Rattlnger.  et  al  .  Aerospace  Corporation) 
have  demonstrated  that  the  ability  of  the 
space  shuttle  to  support  military,  lunar,  and 
Interplanetary  flights  Is  drastically  curtailed 
if  the  volume  of  the  cargo  bay  Is  reduced  sig- 
nificantly below  this  figure  However,  total 
RDT&E  costs  appear  to  be  a  strong  function 
of  this  bay  size  Whether  shuttles  of  smaller 
bay  size  are  worth  considering  depends  on 
the  anticipated  mission  model  but  preliml- 
nai^  investigations  Indicate  that  small -vol- 
ume shuttles  do  not  support  the  military  and 
deep-space  requirements  sufficiently  to  amor* 
tize  even  the  smaller  RDT&E  costs 

'•  The  costs  of  Saturn  and  Titan  launch  ve- 
hicles required  for  launching  NASA  peyloads 
that  exceed  either  the  volume  or  weight 
capabilities  of  the  shuttle  are  not  Included 
In  Fig  6  Most  of  the  Urge  NASA  hardware 
(e.g.  space-station  and  space-base  models) 
for  earth-orbital  and  lunar  ml-sslons  are 
launched  using  the  Saturn  vehicles  In  the 
case  of  the  delayed  IOC  of  the  shuttle  Titan 
vehicles   are   used    for   operational    resupply. 

"This  tentative  concluMon  was  reached 
by  Carl  Builder,  of  Rand.  In  a  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  relative  savings  resulting  from 
a  new  low-cost  booster  and  redesigned  satel- 
lites He  discovered  that  '.f  satellite  design 
were  assumed  to  be  optimized  for  current 
high-cost  boosters  and  then  reoptimlzed  to 
make  use  of  a  new  low-cost  shuttle  it  would 
be  possible  to  estimate  the  t<^)tal  savings 
without  detailed  design  knowledge  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  launch  ctjsts  are  reduced  by  90 
percent,  two-thirds  of  the  total  savings  will 
be  the  result  of  differences  In  launch  costs, 
and  only  one-third  wlli  be  due  to  satellite 
redesign. 

It  is  possM>le  that  future  systems  using 
current  launch  hardware  would  not  l>e 
optimally  designed,  for  whatever  reasons 
present  systems  are  not  mlnlmum-ooet  The 
existence  of  a  shuttle  could  have  a  catalytic 
effect,  spurring  changes  in  present  satellite 
design  and  management  practices  In  that 
case,  the  shuttle  could  produce  cost  savings 
larger  than  those  Indicated  by  present 
studies 

'^  An  enhanced  use  of  spau»  could  Increase 
the  total  costs  of  the  space  program.  It  is  as- 
sumed in  this  discussion  that  other,  nonspaoe 
costs  could   be  reduced   by  an   even   greater 
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margin,    thus   ahowlng    a    net   gain    for   the 
country  as  a  whole. 

'•  The  Tlt&n  UI-D  and  ^ntan  III-M  are  up- 
rated versions  of  the  Titan  m-C 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  Rand : 

The  total  space  funding  requirements  over 
the  next  20  years  are  not  significantly  differ- 
ent for  plans  that  use  the  shuttle  for  space 
transp>ortatlon  and  those  that  accomplish 
the  same  missions  without  the  siiuttle.  All 
of  these  results  indicate  that  criteria  other 
than  cost  should  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
desirability  of  the  space  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Since  NASA's  primary  justification  for 
development  of  the  .shuttle  is  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  than  existing 
boosters,  the  findings  of  this  Rand  repxjrt 
are  extremely  significant  If  the  shuttle 
is  not  cost-effective— -as  Rand  con- 
cludes— then  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever 
for  spending  billions  to  develop  it. 

Using  traffic  rates  based  on  NASA  and 
Defense  Department  estimates,  the  Rand 
report  considered  eight  alternative  space 
plans  for  use  of  the  shuttle  Only  in  one 
of  these  eight  plans — which  envisions  a 
$140  billion  space  prog^ram  over  a  15- 
year  period — did  the  shuttle  demonstrate 
a  net  monetary  g^ln  by  1990  And  Rand 
concluded  that  even  those  savings  "seem 
to  be  marginal  " 

Moreover,  since  the  report  was  written 
last  fall,  the  research  and  development 
cost  estimates  of  the  shuttle  have  in- 
creased by  almost  $3  billion— from  $9 
billion  to  approximately  $11  5  billion — 
the  figure  cited  in  Rand's  May  31.  1971, 
letter  to  Senator  Anderson, 

This  increase  thus  obliterates  even  the 
marginal  savings  originally  projected  by 
Rand. 

Most  significantly.  Rand  makes  it  clear 
that  unless  we  are  committed  to  a  greatly 
expanded  space  budget,  the  shuttle 
makes  no  economic  sense  at  all. 

According  to  the  Rand  report,  the  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  shuttle  will 
mean  a  NASA  spending  level  of  $75  bil- 
lion to  $140  billion  between  1975  and 
1990 — depending  on  which  options  are 
adopted.  In  short,  it  will  mean  a  vastly 
expanded  space  program — designed  pri- 
marily to  accommodate  more  costly 
manned  space  adventures 

The  report  observes  that  shuttle  de- 
velopment requires  a  peak  civilian  space 
budget  for  1  year  in  excess  of  $7  billion, 
about  double  the  present  annual  budget 
Other  annual  funding  levels,  the  report 
notes,  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  peak 
levels,  but  would  also  exceed  current 
budgets  by  significant  amounts 

While  these  budget  peaks  could  be 
somewhat  alleviated  by  deferring  var- 
ious tj'pes  of  missions,  the  report  points 
out  that — 

None  of  those  i plans)  examined  in  this 
study  resulted  In  savings  in  sp>ace  trans- 
portation costs  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  space  shuttles  research,  development, 
teet,  engineering  and  investment  costs 
through  1990 

For  as  the  report  observes,  reducing 
shuttle  operations  reduces  the  shuttle's 
cost-effectiveness.  Heavy  traCBc  and 
heav>-  pay  load  favors  the  shuttle  con- 
cept, while  light  trafBc  favors  the  use 


of  current  or  new  expendable  launch  sys- 
tems 

For  example,  under  one  NASA  projec- 
tion for  use  of  the  shuttle  between  1978 
and  1990,  there  would  be  970  NASA  mis- 
sions— or  an  average  of  74  missions  per 
year.  The  weight  of  the  payloads 
launched  would  peak  at  a  maximum  of 
over  6  million  pounds  in  a  single  year,  or 
3.000  tons 

Yet.  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
NASA  exceeded  30  launches  per  year  only 
once — 36  in  1966  And  m  terms  of  the 
weight  of  cumulative  pay  load  launched. 
1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with  442.- 
348  pounds — 221  tons — over  97  percent 
of  which  was  attributed  to  the  four 
Apollo  flights 

It  is  obvioiis  that  a  system  designed  to 
place  in  orbit  up  to  3,000  tons  of  payload 
per  year  is  intended  to  do  far  more  than 
accommodate  immanned.  instrumented 
flights  For  in  1969  and  1970.  the  total 
payload  of  such  unmarmed  flights  was 
approximately  5  Lons  for  each  year. 

Given  these  realities,  eminent  space 
scientists  like  Dr  James  Van  Allen  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Gold  strongly  oppose  the 
shuttle  They  argue  that  there  is  little 
scientific  and  utilitarian  justification  for 
such  an  expanded  space  program  and 
that  real  progress  can  be  made  in  space 
With  light-weight,  instrumented  flights. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  argues  that  any  space 
program  must  meet  two  objectives — util- 
itarian uses  of  space  technolog>-  and 
scientific  exploration : 

The  first  of  these  objectives  should  be 
dominant.  A  well  designed  program  of  space 
applications  can  t>e  closely  matched  to  hu- 
man needs  and  desires  and  can  be  essentially 
self-Justifying,  I.e.,  it  can  "pay  its  own  way". 
I  am  thinking  here  primarily  of  the  areas  of 
efficient  radio  communication  with  all  of  Its 
immense  potential  for  advancing  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  levels  of  many  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  world  as  well  as  lor 
routine  technics^  purposes,  and  of  recon- 
naissance in  Its  broadest  sense  Both  of  these 
applications  can  be  well  served  by  a  relatively 
small  nurnber  {say  SO)  of  long-lived,  un- 
manned satellites  in  the  1.000  to  10.000  lb 
class  Updating  and  replacement  of  elements 
ol  such  world  icide  operational  systems  are 
eniisioned  as  requiring  no  more  them  10 
launches  per  year. 

Proponents  of  the  shuttle  claim  that 
the  shuttle  offers  sa\1ngs  in  cost  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Van  Allen,  these  claims 
are  based  on : 

(a)  Gross  over-estimation  of  the  volume 
of  space  traffic  (I.e.,  tons  of  payload  into 
orbit  per  year)  that  can  be  reasonably  antic- 
ipated: 

(b)  Substantial  under-estlmaUon  of  the 
developmental  and  operational  costs  of  the 
shuttle  program. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gold,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisorj'  Com- 
mittee and  director  of  Cornells  Center 
for  Radiophysics  and  Space  Research, 
also  believes  that  shuttle  development 
would  be  a  drastic  mistake: 

It  seems  Impossible  to  justify  It  economi- 
cally except  If  a  great  Increase  in  the  weight 
to  be  sent  into  orbit,  and  In  the  NASA  budg- 
et, could  be  foreseen,  and  even  then  only 
after  very  many  years  of  usage  The  recent 
study  by  the  Rand  Corporation  documents 
this  clearly.  We  have  no  reason  now  to  ex- 


pect such  a  very  large  expansion.  The  tech- 
nology of  payloads  is  Improving  sc  that  more 
and  more  can  be  achieved  within  a  given 
weight  limitation.  One  can  foresee  Improve- 
men',^  In  reliability  that  make  the  return  ca- 
pability less  ;mp(Ttant  A  iarge  proportion  of 
the  traffic  to  earth  orbit  wiU  be  to  high  syn- 
chronous orbits  where  tr.e  advantages  ol  the 
shuttle  are  less  pronounced 

Dr  Bnan  O'Leary.  an  astronomer  and 
a  former  scientist-astronaut,  shares  thla 
opposition  to  the  shuttle: 

Once  again  NASA  seems  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  philosophy  of  developing  a  trans- 
portation system  rather  than  the  business 
of  exploring  space.  Prom  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  Is  obviously  more  advantageous  to 
have  a  mission  tailored  to  your  needs  rather 
than  to  have  your  experiments  coming  as  an 
afterthought  to  an  operauonal  program  The 
unmanned  science  and  applications  satellites 
and  planetary  probes  are  good  examples  of 
missions  tailored  to  science  .  .  perhaps  most 
significantly  from  the  taxpayers  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  nearly  all  tasks 
in  space  sciences  and  applications  can  be 
done  as  effectively  with  existing  unmanned 
spacecraft  at  one  to  ten  percent  the  cost  of 
existing  manned  spacecraft 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  to  me  from  Dr.  Van 
Allen,  Dr.  Gold,  and  Dr  O'Leary  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNrvmsrrT  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City   loica,  May  31.  1971. 
Hon.  'WALTm  F  Mondauk. 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington    DC 

Deax  Senatox  Mondale;  I  am  writing  to 
again  express  my  distress  at  the  emphasis 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  giving  to  the  space  shuttle/ 
space  transportation  system  as  the  dominant 
element  of  its  future  program  I  dc  so,  not  aa 
an  outside,  mindless  critic  of  the  national 
space  program,  but  as  one  who  has  worked 
in  space  exploration  as  a  profession  since  late 
1945  ajid  exp>ect  to  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
more  years. 

Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  intuitive  belief  that  anything 
that  is  technologically  conceivable  should  be 
done  and  that,  somehow,  the  outcome  will 
Justify  the  effort  This  belief  is  held  with  reli- 
gious fervor  within  the  aeronautics  Industry 
and  kindred  elements  of  the  government  I 
well  understand  the  foundations  for  such  a 
belief  and  have  myself  been  an  adherent  to 
it  in  various  contexts  Yet  at  some  level  of 
cost  and  resources  In  a  lax-supported  tech- 
nological effort,  responsible  public  policy  re- 
quires the  demonstration  of  specific  human 
benefits  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
effort  CorresfHDnding  criteria  in  the  private 
sector  are  agreed  by  all  concerned  parties  to 
be  fundamental  to  survival  in  the  market 
place 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  In  discontinuing  public  support  for 
development  of  the  suf>er3onlc  transport  Is  a 
case  In  point  I  consider  that  the  space  shut- 
tle program  Is  "cut  from  the  same  cloth" 
and  should  be  subjected  to  corresponding 
cost -benefit  considerations. 

In  the  early  stages  of  space  exploration, 
human  adventure  and  the  recovery  of  na- 
tional prestige  following  the  Soviet  success 
with  Sputnik  I  were  driving  forces  In  our  na- 
tional effort  But  at  the  present  stage  we 
should.  In  my  Judgment,  shift  our  emphasis 
forthrightly  and  explicitly  to  two  and  only 
two  objectives: 

(ai  Utilitarian  uses  of  space  technology, 
both  civil  and  military,  and 

(b)  Scientific  exploration. 
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The  first  of  OieBC  objectives  should  b* 
domlniJit  A  well  designed  pro<?T»m  of  space 
»ppllc»Uon«  am  be  cloeely  matched  to  hu- 
man need*  ai.d  desire*  and  can  be  esaen- 
tlaily  self-justifnrK?  :  e  .  it  can  '"pay  lis  own 
way"  I  am  Uiinking  fiere  primarily  of  the 
areas  of  elBclent  radio  communication  with 
all  of  Its  unmeDse  potential  for  advancing 
the  educational  and  cxiltural  levels  of  naany 
millions  of  persona  throughout  the  world 
as  well  as  for  routine  technical  purposes, 
and  of  reconnaissance  In  Its  broadest  sense. 
Both  of  these  applications  can  be  well  served 
by  a  relatively  jmall  number  (say  50)  of 
long-Uved.  unmannetl  satellites  In  the  1.000 
to  10.000  lb  claw  Updating  and  replacement 
of  eiemenu  of  s'icti  world  wide  operational 
•ystenns  are  envisioned  as  requiring  no  more 
than  10  launches  fier  ytAr 

Scientific  eiploratlon.  the  second  obJ«c- 
tlTe.  la  of  a  different  nature  It  feed  man's 
deep-seated  Intellectual  interest  in  the 
origin  of  the  physic*:  'iniverse  and  In  Its 
detailed  workir.><s  at  the  present  time  This 
taterest  ls  lncr^aaln(?!y  widespread  aa  the 
general  educational  level  of  our  citizenry  Is 
raised  As  a  teacher  and  tect'iror  In  the  phya- 
ica  and  aatronomy  'f  "-he  «>lar  system.  I  am 
ever  more  Impressed  by  the  brocul  popular 
Interest  In  purely  .scientific  matters.  The 
close-in  study  of  the  huge  outer  planets  by 
space  techniques  Is  a  case  In  point.  I  believe 
that  the  support  of  science  for  Its  own  sake 
Is  a  proper  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, without  apology  or  obfuscatlon.  It 
Is  one  of  the  fields  of  endeavor  that  enables 
man  to  have  a  higher  purpose  In  life  than 
bare  survival  as  an  animal. 

Advocates  of  the  space  shuttle  do.  perhaps. 
Join  me  In  enthusiasm  for  the  above  objec- 
tives. But.  at  least  ostensible,  they  rest  their 
case  on  representations  that  the  shuttle 
technique  offers  important  savings  in  cost 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
I  have  studied  these  claims  and  conclude 
that  they  are  baaed  on 

(ai  OroBs  over-estimation  of  the  volume 
of  space  trafllc  il.e.  tons  of  payload  Into 
orbit  per  year)  that  can  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated. 

(bi  Substantial  under-estlmatlon  of  the 
developmental  and  operational  casts  of  the 
shuttle   program,    and 

(Ci  Apparent  disregard  for  other  tech- 
niques for  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  space 
azploratlon  that  are  either  available  at  pres- 
ent or  can  be  reliably  forecast  (e.g.  long- 
lived  observatories.  Improved  schemes,  for 
data  rediictlon  and  display,  improved  ef- 
Oclency  in  the  manufacture  of  conventional 
boosters  and  of  guidance  and  control  systems, 
adaptation  and  rework  of  surplus  military 
bolsters   etc  ) 

Bven  If  their  claims  are  valid,  they  visual- 
ise growth  of  the  annual  space  budget  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration ui  some  $7  billion  in  the  mid  1970'8. 
whereas  I  estimate  that  the  proper  objec- 
tlTes  ^f  the  national  space  program  can  be 
met  In  a  vigorous  and  effective  way  by  un- 
manned techniques  at  the  annual  level  of 
some  t3  billion  In  general  support  of  this 
oomparUnn,  I  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facta: 

fa)  The  Preelflentl  budgetary  request  for 
NASA  for  the  flacal  year  1972  totals  $3.27  bil- 
lion of  new  obligatlonal  authority. 

(b)  Of  the  total,  about  50%  Is  devoted  to 
science  and  appilcauons  in  all  of  their  rami- 
fications, a  thoroughly  vigorous  program 

(c)  The  other  50%  U  devoted  to  manned 
tUght  Yet  dur.ng  PT  1972.  only  two  actual 
flight  missioria  »je  contemplated — Apoilos  15 
and  18  Even  tfte«!  two  flights  depend  prl- 
martly  on  axlatlr.K  facilities  and  prertously 
pald-for  flight  hardware  The  flights  have 
little  utUltarlaxi  slgniflcance  and  relatively 
restricted  sclentlflc  jtojectlves  ad  viewed  In 
the  larger  contcx-.  jt  sptioe  *:ienc©  with  all 
at  Its  rlchnesB  and  diversity 


Let  me  oondude  by  reooarttlng  that  I  do 
not  oonteait  the  eventual  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle  rystem,  given  sufficient  technical 
resources  My  position  is  essentially  that  an 
effort  of  this  magnitude  is  Inappropriate  to 
the  national  context  of  the  1970"8.  Moreover.  I 
fully  expect  that  concentration  on  such  a 
development  during  this  decade  would  seri- 
ously detract  from  and  diminish  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  many  meritorious  and  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  that  our  national  space  pro- 
gram has  within  Its  capability  at  a  reasonable 
and  Justifiable  cost.  I  e  .  a  cost  that  will  enjoy 
widespread  and  durable  public  support. 
Sincerely  youn. 

J.  A.  Vau  ALLKtt, 

Head  of  Department. 

CoaifXLi,  TJNTvxBsrrr.  Cdttxb.  fob 
Raoiopktsics   and  Spacz   Rx- 

SBAKCH. 

Ithaea.  N.Y.,  June  5. 1971. 
Hon.  WaLTXa  P  Momtaix, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

DxAR  SxNATOR  MoNDAUC'  We  all  have  to  be 
very  much  concerned  that  the  sharply  lim- 
ited funds  that  will  be  available  to  the  space 
program  In  the  next  few  years  are  allocated 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  terms  of  valuable 
appUcaitJons  and  rich  sclentlflc  knowledge 
and  understanding,  there  Is  very  much  to  be 
gained.  Our  lead  In  both  areas  has  Important 
consequences  economically,  militarily  and. 
not  least,  for  the  esteem  accorded  us  by  other 
nations. 

The  proposed  space  shuttle  would  have 
many  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  it.  but 
nevertheless  I  consider  It  a  most  unwise  step 
to  take  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  Im- 
possible to  Justify  it  economically  except  If 
a  great  Increase  In  the  weight  to  be  sent  into 
orbit,  and  In  the  NASA  budget,  could  be 
foreseen,  and  even  then  only  after  very  many 
years  of  usage  The  recent  study  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  documents  this  clearly  We  have 
no  reason  now  to  expect  such  a  very  large 
expansion  The  technology  of  payloads  Is 
Improving  so  that  more  and  more  can  be 
achieved  within  a  given  weight  limitation 
One  can  foresee  improvements  In  reliability 
that  make  the  return  capability  less  Im- 
portant A  large  proportion  of  the  traffic 
to  earth  orbit  will  t>e  to  high  synchronous 
orbits  where  the  advantages  of  the  shuttle 
are  less  pronounced 

The  shuttle  will  have  to  t>e  used  until  1990 
or  longer  before  there  Is  any  possibility  of 
amortizing  It.  In  deciding  on  such  a  very 
long  range  technological  program,  one  Is  de- 
ciding to  freeze  technological  evolution  for 
many  years.  Major  improvements  In  booster 
technology  can  be  expected  within  the  next 
20  years,  resulting  from  the  continued  mili- 
tary requirements  for  expendable  boosters: 
yet  none  of  these  can  contribute  to  the  NASA 
or  military  peacetime  space  program  without 
detracting  stUl  further  from  the  utility  of 
the  shuttle. 

A  military  program  of  many  launches  of 
expendable  boosters  will  need  to  be  carried 
out  In  any  case  to  assure  correct  performance 
and  reliability  If  the  shuttle  were  to  take 
over  all  civilian  and  military  space  projecu. 
then  more  military  test  shots  without  useful 
payloads  will  be  required 

A  definite  decision  In  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment of  very  large  space  stations  In  the  late 
70's  and  through  the  Ws  would  change  all 
these  arguments  A  continuous  requirement 
to  supply  and  exchange  personnel  could 
readily  consume  a  volume  of  traffic  that 
would  put  the  shuttle  economically  ahead 
of  expendable  boosters  Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  now  should  be  regarded 
really  as  a  decision  In  favor  of  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  manned  earth  orbital  flight  exercises. 
Such  a  step,  a  major  commitment  for  the 
future,  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  drift  towards 


a  policy  which  we  would  not  now  conaclousiy 
be  willing  to  embark  upon. 

At  the  present  time  there  U  no  clear  under- 
standing of  the  utility  of  such  spiux  sta- 
tions Manned  flight  to  Mars  or  other  planets 
may  be  attempted  one  day.  but  probably  only 
after  much  superior  means  of  propulsion  have 
been  devised  A  program  for  the  shuttle  now 
would  hinder  rather  than  help  In  that  re- 
gard, since  It  will  divert  funds  away  from 
other  areas  of  technological  advance. 

Remote  control  methods  can  be  devised  to 
accomplish  In  earth  orbit  all  that  men  can  do 
and  at  very  much  lower  cost  The  economic 
Importance  of  the  development  of  remote 
control  machinery  Is  likely  to  be  very  great 
for  many  applications  other  than  those  in 
space,  such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  deep 
sea  prospecting,  drilling,  etc  The  space  pro- 
gram can  make  a  major  contribution  in  the 
development  of  that  technology  If  this, 
rather  than  manned  fiight.  were  to  be  the 
first  priority 

It  Is  clear  that  the  decision  In  favor  of 
the  shuttle  would  commit  us  now.  for  very 
many  more  years  than  we  can  see  ahead,  to 
B  line  of  activity  of  doubtful  value.  As  a 
major  and  very  visible  expenditure.  It  would 
be  most  critically  viewed  by  many  people, 
and  one  must  fear  that  a  large  and  HI -Justi- 
fied item  would  become  a  focal  point  of  op- 
position to  space  expenditures  altogether, 
and  that  all  of  NASA,  and  even  the  moet  de- 
sirable space  efforts  would  then  suffer 

Our  present  policy  In  space  should  be  to 
concentrate  on  applications  and  on  genuine 
sclentlflc  discovery  In  the  applications  field 
there  are  many  great  things  to  be  done. 
Communication  systems  will  completely 
change  patterns  of  commerce  and  reduce  the 
need  for  passenger  transportation  The  direct 
global  distribution  of  very  many  channels 
of  television  to  Individual  receivers  on  the 
ground  would  have  a  very  great  impact  and 
economic  Importance.  Many  educational  pro- 
grama  and  programs  of  cultural  value  could 
then  be  made  available  on  a  worldwide  basis 
In  the  sclentlflc  area  the  understanding  of 
the  planets  will  give  new  Insights  into  the 
structure  and  derivation  of  our  own  planet. 
This  In  turn  will  Improve  our  capability  of 
adjusting  its  resources  to  human  needs 

Heavy,  long-lived.  long  lead  time  institu- 
tional programs  may  be  thought  desirable 
within  NASA  to  stabilize  the  organization, 
but  they  stand  In  the  way  of  moet  of  the 
worthwhile  tasks  that  NASA  could  undertake 
at  present.  We  must  therefore  find  ways  of 
giving  NASA  the  continuity  that  this  great 
organization  clearly  requires,  without  forcing 
upon  them  a  pattern  that  Is  not  In  the  beet 
Interests  of  science,  space  applications,  or  In- 
deed any  of  the  national  needs 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

T    OOLD. 

Director. 

CALiroBrfiA  iNsrmjTX  or  Txchnoloct, 

Pasadena.  Calif  ,  May  4,  1971. 
Hon.  W*i,Tni  P  MoNSALX. 
VS.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

OXAJI  SXNATOB  MOKDALX  I  would  like  to 
again  express  my  deep  concern  about  NASA's 
plans  to  develop  a  space  shuttle.  When  a 
new  technological  development  costing  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  Is  first  Introduced  to 
the  American  people.  It  Is  clear  that  questions 
must  be  raised  about  such  a  system's  role 
In  a  wide  range  of  competing  national  prior- 
ities before  any  commitments  can  be  made 
In  this  context  you  have  t)een  one  of  precious 
few  Individuals  who  has  publicly  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  a  space  shut- 
tle at  this  time  After  taking  a  careful  look 
at  NASA's  proposal.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  your  feelings.  In  particular.  I 
cannot  see  the  relevance  of  the  space  shuttle, 
and  therefore  of  an  expanded  space  program, 
to  the  pressing  problems  facing  our  nation 
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this  decade.  These  are  my  thoughts  as  an 
American  citizen. 

But  as  a  space  scientist.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  space  shuttle  In 
terms  of  NASA's  Internal  priorities.  Although 
NASA  claims  the  system  to  be  inexpensive, 
the  research  and  development  of  the  shuttle 
are  estimated  to  cost  $11  to  $12  billion.  Such 
funds  would  not  only  dominate  NASA's 
budget  of  the  1970s,  but  would  also  inflate 
It  to  a  peak  annual  funding  somewhere  be- 
tween $6  and  $10  bUllon,  a  range  greater 
than  the  amount  NASA  spent  during  the 
peak  year  of  Apollo.  I  worry  mostly  because, 
once  again.  NASA  seems  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  philosophy  of  developing  a  trans- 
portation system  rather  than  the  business 
of  exploring  space.  Prom  a  sclentlflc  point 
of  view,  it  Is  obviously  more  advantageous  to 
have  a  mission  tailored  to  your  need.s  rather 
than  to  have  your  experiments  coming  as  an 
afterthought  to  an  operational  program  The 
unmanned  science  and  applications  satellites 
and  planetary  probes  are  good  examples  of 
missions  tailored  to  science  In  Apollo,  un- 
fortunately, the  tendency  has  run  In  the 
other  direction,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
space  shuttle  portends  the  same.  Perhaps 
most  significantly  from  the  taxpayers  point 
of  view,  It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  nearly  all  tasks 
In  space  sciences  and  applications  can  be 
done  as  effectively  with  existing  unmanned 
spacecraft  at  one  to  ten  percent  the  cost  of 
exlsttiig  manned  spacecraft. 

Why,  then,  does  NASA  claim  that  the 
space  shuttle  represents  a  "low  cost  space 
transportation  system"  and  an  "essential 
element  In  Implementing  a  balanced  space 
program"?  Their  argument  rests  on  the 
premise  that,  because  of  Its  reusability,  the 
recurring  cost  per  pound  of  payload  for  the 
shuttle  would  be  considerably  less  than  for 
expendable  boosters.  This  allows  more  pay- 
loads  and  bigger  payloads,  both  manned  and 
unmanned,  to  be  hoisted  Into  Earth  orbit 
at  a  lower  cost  rate  than  with  existing  launch 
vehicles.  Moreover,  satellites  can  be  more 
easily  refurbished  and  perhaps  even  brought 
back  to  E^rth  for  repair  or  for  data  return 

But  let  us  look  at  the  details  NASA  plans 
to  launch  one  shuttle  per  week,  each  one 
containing  approximately  40.000  pounds  of 
payload.  To  carry  less  payload  on  any  mis- 
sion would  accordingly  reduce  the  economy 
of  the  shuttle  in  any  tradeoff  analysis  with 
existing  systems.  To  have  less  shuttle 
launches  would  also  reduce  the  shuttle  econ- 
omy. The  shuttle  would  therefore  place 
Into  Earth  orbit  more  than  two  million 
pounds  of  payload  per  year,  a  rate  which  is 
five  to  ten  times  our  present  rate  The  total 
tonnage  of  all  payloads  put  into  space  to 
date  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  reached  In  about 
two  or  three  years  of  shuttle  operation  Is  It 
desirable  to  put  20  tons  of  material  per  week 
Into  space?  How  much  will  the  added  pay- 
load  cost?  Note  that  we  have  the  additional 
constraint  of  scheduling,  that  is.  one  needs 
to  satisfy  the  rigid  weight  and  volume  re- 
quirements of  the  shuttle  and  to  lump  di- 
verse payloads  together  into  an  orbit  of 
given  Inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pendable boosters  represent  a  broad  spectrum 
of  payload-launchlng  capabilities  which  can 
be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  given  experi- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  shuttle  an  experi- 
ment would  compete  with  several  others 
aboard  the  spacecraft  and  therefore  must  be 
UUored  to  the  needs  of  the  aggregate  and  of 
the  shuttle  launch  schedule 

Moreover  the  short  seven-day  orbital  life- 
time maximum  of  a  shuttle,  because  it  Is 
manned,  implies  the  exutence  of  a  permanent 
space  sUtlon.  How  many  billion  doUars  would 
such  a  station  cost  to  develop?  Will  Saturn 
5's  be  needed  to  launch  the  larger  modules 
comprising  the  space  station  because  of  the 
limited  payload  volume  of  the  shuttles?  The 
Interrelation  between  the  space  shuttle  and 


station  further  constrains  the  economics  of 
the  shuttle  and  are  absent  in  NASA's  dis- 
cussions this  year,  in  contrast  to  discussions 
last  year  Plnally  one  wonders  how  the  devel- 
opment of  a  lunar  base  could  also  fit  In  with 
the  lnflatlonar>'  NASA  budget  attributable  to 
research  and  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle and  station. 

In  spite  of  these  basic  economic  problems 
confronting  the  shuttle,  let  us  assume  that 
It  is  indeed  worthwhile  to  launch  more  than 
two  million  pounds  of  payload  Into  earth 
orbit  each  year  and  that  an  greatly  expanded 
NASA  budget  during  the  1970's  is  acceptable 
Which  system  Is  now  economical,  the  shuttle 
or  the  expendable  booster?  Stated  somewhat 
differently,  how  many  years  will  It  take  be- 
fore the  total  cost  of  sending  these  payloads 
with  existing  boosters  exceed  that  of  sending 
them  with  sp>ace  shuttles'"  Although  various 
studies  conflict  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
consensus  that  at  least  one  decade  of  opera- 
tion Is  required  before  the  shuttle  becomes 
less  expensive  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  the  shuttle's  economy 
The  short-run  higher  cost  of  the  shuttle  is 
attributable  to  the  $11  to  $12  billion  required 
for  research  and  development  during  the 
peak  funding  years  in  the  1970's  plus  the  In- 
terest on  that  money  projected  into  the 
1980's  and  1990s 

The  economy  argument  alone  convinces 
me  that  proceeding  with  NASA's  space  shut- 
tle, as  presently  conflgtxred.  is  nonsense. 
even  if  one  wished  to  place  two  million 
pounds  of  payload  into  Earth  orbit  per  year. 
It  Is  not  a  low  cost  transfxwtatlon  system; 
It  is  a  very  expensive  transportation  system 
I  believe  that  these  facts  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent  in  further  revelations, 
paticularly  when  or  if  the  funding  is  drasti- 
cally stepped  up.  as  It  must  for  the  shuttle 
to  become  a  reality.  Ertdently  NASA  has 
not  carefully  perceived  the  political  and 
economic  climate  In  which  they  are  operat- 
ing. Moreover.  I  believe  they  have  not  been 
honest  in  assessing  their  motivation  for  pro- 
posing the  space  shuttle  In  my  opinion,  the 
primary  reason  is  not  economics;  rather  It  is 
a  commitment  to  a  new  technology  which 
would  serve  as  a  "make  work"  project  for 
NASA  and  Its  contractors  In  a  crippled  aero- 
space Industry.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine, 
however,  that  once  the  shuttle  becomes  oper- 
ational at  the  end  of  the  decade  and  the 
funds  have  already  peaked  out.  aerospace 
may  once  again  search  for  a  new  space  tech- 
nology in  order  to  maintain  Its  accustomed 
pace.  Ironically,  such  a  move  would  probably 
sup)ercede  and  invalidate  the  economy  of  a 
steady  multi-decade  shuttle  plan. 

Would  this  not  be  a  good  time  to  make 
work  for  the  aerospace  Industry  In  solving 
domestic  problems  through  engineering?  For 
the  tens  of  billion  of  dollars  needed  to  shut- 
tle a  privileged  few  into  space,  one  could 
shuttle  millions  of  people  around  our  cities. 
Both  shuttle  systems  cost  the  same,  both 
shuttle  systems  would  require  the  valuable 
skills  of  the  engineer,  but  only  one  shuttle 
system  would  seem  to  appreciably  raise  the 
value  of  human  life. 

I  do  not  feel,  however.  NASA  should 
fold  or  dissolve.  I  believe  It  can  continue  Its 
valuable  work  In  space  science  and  applica- 
tions in  a  predominantly  unmanned  mode 

I  do  think  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
establishing  centers  for  assessment  of  new 
technologies,  like  the  space  shuttle,  free  from 
the  controls  and  vested  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved  It  Is  currently 
Impossible  to  debate  the  technical  details  of 
new  programs  like  the  space  shuttle  from  an 
adversary  point  of  view.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  rais- 
ing significant  Issues  about  the  shuttle  and 
commend  you  for  3rour  work. 
Sincerely, 

BSIAN    OXXABT. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps most  signiflcantly.  skepticism  about 


the  shuttle  is  share(3  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a  1971  report 
entitled  "Priorities  for  Space  Research, 
1971-1980.  "  the  Academy's  Space  Science 
Board  made  the  following  observation  on 
the  proposed  development  of  the  shuttle 
and  station: 

The  absence  of  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  shuttle  and  space  station  should  also 
be  noted.  These  were  considered  as  vehi- 
cles for  the  support  of  science,  but  we  found 
the  concepts  too  vaguely  defined  with  re- 
spect to  costs  and  engineering  difficulties  to 
permit  any  realistic  assessment  of  the  poten- 
tial values  to  scientific  research  and  applica- 
tions Nor  was  the  Study  able  to  evaluate 
the  economics  of  the  shuttle,  because  it  de- 
p>ends  so  strongly  on  the  volume  of  space 
traffic,  which  In  turn  is  dependent  upon 
many  user  activities  besides  those  included 
in  the  present  frame  of  reference.  It  Is  clear 
that  space  science  and  applications  by  them- 
selves are  Insufficient  to  Justify  the  cost  of 
developing  the  shuttle 

One  of  the  key  reasons  why  I  think  we 
see  growing  concern  about  the  shuttle 
and  station,  and  the  space  program  gen- 
erally. IS  the  growmg  number  of  top 
space  scientists  who  are  objecting  to  the 
nonscientiflc  orientations  of  the  space 
program  Somewhere  along  the  Ime. 
NASA  lost  the  confidence  of  ihe  inde- 
pendent scientific  community,  and  it  has 
gone  more  and  more  into  manned  space 
flight  efforts — with  little  scientific  and 
utilitarian  returns — and  has  increasingly 
ignored  the  scientific  advice  of  the  best 
space  scientists  of  this  country. 

So  we  have  Dr.  Van  Allen,  one  of  the 
origmal  scientists  who  proposed  the 
space  program.  Dr.  Gold  of  the  Cornell, 
and  Dr.  O'Leary,  a  former  scientist- 
astronaut,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  raising  strong  doubts  about  this 
program. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Townes.  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Space  Science  Board,  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  a  Nobel  laureate.  I  quote  him: 

A  successful  space  shuttle,  including  fur- 
ther lowering  of  costs  and  the  pK)6SibLIlty 
of  assembly  and  adjustment  of  equipment 
In  space,  should  produce  a  marked  change 
in  the  style  with  which  science  and  devel- 
opment  should   be   pursued   with   vlgtw. 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  that 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  Space  Science  Board. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  read- 
ing from  the  Academy's  report? 

Mr.  CANT^ON.  I  am  readmg  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Townes.  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Space  Science  Board,  and  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  read 
from  the  Academj-  report,  which  takes 
an  entirely  different  view.  It  says: 

It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  Insufficient  to  Justify 
the   cost  of   developing   the   shuttle. 
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The  Academy's  Space  Science  Board 
took  that  position  I  think  it  represents 
a  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  community,  raising  doubts 
about  these  w-asteful  expenditures 

NASA  has  again  demonstrated  its 
flexibility  in  responding  to  these  crit- 
icisms of  the  shuttle — partlciilarly  to 
those  expressed  in  the  Rand  report  In 
its  May  28,  1971.  letter  to  Senator  Ander- 
son, NASA  made  the  following  comment 
about  the  Rand  conclusions; 

NASA  is  not  leeklng  to  Justify  th«  spAoe 
shuttle  [xxtgnim  on  purely  economic  grounds 
The  pnnclpiU  Justlflcktlon  for  the  space 
shuttle  Is  the  new  capability  it  can  bring  to 
t>oth  our  civilian  and  military  space  programs 
for  versatile  and  efBclent  operations  in  space 
NASA  will  look  to  the  economic  studies  now 
underway  as  providing  yardsticks  for  assess- 
ing some  of  the  economic  factors  Involved, 
not  as  the  justification  for  undertaking  the 
program. 

Until  the  Rand  report  was  released. 
NASA  continually  argued  that  the 
shuttles  objective  was  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  spac«  flight.  Faced  with  an  independ- 
ent analysis  challenging  the  economics 
of  the  shuttle.  NASA  now  claims  that 
cost  considerations  are  not  crucial  in 
evaluating  the  need  for  the  shuttle. 

Once  again,  it  s  a  case  of  "now  you  see 
It.  now  you  don't.  ' 

N.ASA  s  primary  defense  of  the  shuttle 
has  rested  on  several  studies  it  com- 
missioned for  approximately  $2  million. 
The  principal  study  is  one  done  by 
Mathematica — conducted  under  a  $600.- 
000  NASA  contract  It  concludes  that  if 
the  civilian  and  military  space  effort  over 
the  next  20  years  is  maintained  at  the 
level  of  the  last  8  years,  the  accrued  sav- 
ing from  space  shuttle  operations  would 
about  equal  the  shuttle's  cost — which  the 
report  estimates  at  $12  8  billion — in- 
cluding research,  development,  and  the 
production  costs  of  the  initial  shuttles 
The  report  points  out  that  if  the  level 
of  space  activity  greatly  increases,  both 
In  terms  of  number  of  flights  and  weight 
of  payloads,  the  "savings"  from  using  a 
shuttle  Instead  of  conventional  boosters 
would  increase. 

The  Mathematica  study  relies  on  data 
produced  by  NASA  and  two  other  NASA 
contractors.  Lockheed  and  Aerospace 
Corp  and  based  on  this  data,  it  con- 
cluded that  the  major  cost  savings  from 
the  shuttle  result  from  reduced  costs  of 
payload  development,  construction,  and 
operation. 

This  report  is  at  odds  with  the  Rand 
study  of  October  1970:  but  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Rand  study  was 
contracted  for  by  the  Air  Force,  which 
has  no  real  vested  interest  in  the  shuttle 

If  you  assume  no  substantial  increase 
In  future  space  budgets  over  those  of  the 
1960"s.  then  Mathematica  concludes  that 
the  shuttle  will  only  "save"  over  a  20- 
year  period  its  own  development  and 
initial  procurement  costs  Thus,  unless 
we  greatly  expand  the  future  space  pro- 
gram, even  Mathematica  shows  no  real 
advantage  to  developing  the  shuttle 

And  if  the  costs  of  shuttle  development 
and  procurement  increases  over  the  pre- 
sent $13  billion  Mathematica  estimate, 
which  is  very  likely,  considering  Inevi- 
table cost  ovemms.  the  shuttle  then 
would  no  longer  be  "cost  effective"  even 
under  Mathematicas  assumptions. 


So  even  NASA's  own  studies,  when 
placed  alongside  the  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  shuttle  and  anticipated  fur- 
ther cost  increases,  would  lead  to  only 
one  conclusion — that  the  space  shuttle 
program  is  not  cost  effective 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  point  out  tliat  the 
Apollo  program  did  not  increase  in  cost. 
The  Apollo  program  came  out  close  to  the 
orii?inal  cost  estimate  .As  I  said  earlier,  it 
could  be  that  the  cost  will  go  up  if  the 
Congress  continues  to  vote  pay  raises 
for  Government  employees,  such  as  it 
has  These  increases  have  increased 
NASA  personnel  costs  by  $180  million 
since  January  1967  But  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram was  right  on  target  It  was  esti- 
mated right  where  It  came  out. 

Mr  MONDALE.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  there  wiU  not  be 
cost  overruns.  Indeed,  the  cost  estimates 
have  increased  by  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
in  the  last  year  alone.  While  the  ApoUo 
program.  It  is  conceded,  stands  out.  It 
stands  out  impressively  because  It  Is 
about  the  only  program  that  I  can  think 
of  where  there  have  not  been  massive 
cost  overruns.  We  have  often  seen  in 
weapons  systems  cost  overruns  of  200  to 
250  percent 

Although  Mathematicas  conclusions 
conflict  with  the  Rand  Study,  the  fact 
remains  that  regardless  of  what  assum- 
sumptlons  one  wishes  to  make,  the  space 
shuttle  commits  us  to  an  expanded  space 
program  over  the  next  two  decades — 
with  large  funding  peaks  in  the  late 
1970's. 

The  inflated  spending  for  a  space  shut- 
tle is  inevitable  because  at  letist  $12  bil- 
lion Is  required  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  before  it 
can  operate.  This  most  recent  estimate  is 
an  upward  revision  of  $2  billion  from  the 
earlier  estimate  adopted  by  Mathema- 
tica, and  It  somewhat  modifies  their  con- 
clusions about  the  economy  of  the  shut- 
tle 

Dr  Brian  O  Leary  has  pointed  out  that 
in  order  to  get  the  shuttle  operating  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  at  least  $3.5  bil- 
lion must  be  spent  during  the  peak  year 
1977  in  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  shuttles  and  for  shuttle  facili- 
ties This  money  Is  in  addition  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $15  billion  of  twlministratlve 
costs  required  to  sustain  NASA  that  year, 
and  $1  billion  or  more  for  programs  not 
related  to  the  shuttle.  This  implies  a 
rock  bottom  NASA  budget  of  $6  billion 
in  1977.  A  more  realistic  budget  is  un- 
doubtedly higher 

The  investment  In  the  shuttle  would 
vastly  expand  the  sp>ace  budget  over  the 
next  two  decades  In  their  baseline  cases, 
Mathematica  and  aerospace  project  $44 
billion  to  be  spent  on  the  shuttle  and  its 
payloads — which  will  be  launched  be- 
tween 1978  and  1990  Mathematica  and 
aerospace  claim  that  some  $11  to  $14 
billion  in  payload  costs  can  be  saved  over 
the  next  two  decades  by  using  the  space 
shuttle  rather  than  using  expendable 
boosters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rand  study 
projects  only  a  $2  billion  savings. 

If  the  Rand  payload  estimate  proves 
to  be  more  rellahle  than  the  Mathemat- 
ica   estimate,    then    the    total    amount 


spent  on  shuttles  and  shuttle  payloads 
to  be  launched  between  1978-90  In  this 
baseline  case  would  be  about  $55  billion. 
And  this  does  not  even  include  about  $2 
billion  per  year  for  NASA  institutional 
costs,  space  station  costs,  lunar  explora- 
tion costs,  planetary  missions  and  the 
costs  of  payloads  too  big  to  fit  into  a 
shuttle.  What  we  have,  then,  is  more 
than  $100  billion  to  be  spent  In  space 
in  the  next  two  decades. 

According  to  Dr.  O'Leary.  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  Rand  study 
is  in  fact  more  realistic  than  the  other 
studies  in  assessing  payload  savings  at- 
tributable to  shuttle  use.  First,  there 
are  those  payloads  whose  design  and  cost 
remsun  essentially  fixed  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  the  shuttle;  planetary 
probes,  lunar  missions,  space  stations, 
and  other  equipment  which  is  too  large 
to  fit  into  a  shuttle. 

But  as  Dr  Van  Allen  has  observed, 
even  the  cost  of  payloads  conducive  to 
shuttle  use  cannot  be  reduced  a  great 
deal,  since  the  major  cost  of  most  sci- 
entific payload  Is  in  Its  electronics.  Dr. 
O'Leary  put  It  this  way: 

As  space  scientist.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  cost  of  electronics  designed  for  a  given 
task  cannot  be  appreciably  reduced  by  mak- 
ing them  bigger  or  sloppier;  the  days  of  the 
vacuum  tube  are  over. 

As  far  as  other  components  are  coccemed, 
It  will  still  be  nearly  as  expensive  to  design 
and  prejjare  the  apparatus.  A  space  experi- 
ment, regardless  of  how  It  Is  launched,  must 
stUI  be  space-qualified,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  piece  of  sclenttflf:  apparatus  whoee  ooet 
per  unit  weight  would  go  down  appreciably 
Just  because  It  goes  up  In  a  shuttle. 

In  fact,  for  this  very  reason,  many  missions 
have  not  been  weight-limited;  rather,  they 
have  been  cost-limited.  I"or  example,  in  the 
BCarlner  6  and  7  missions  to  Mars,  only  900 
of  1500  allowable  pounds  were  used  for  pay- 
load;  no  money  remained  to  instrument  the 
rest  of  the  spacecraft.  There  are  numerous 
other  examples  of  cost  rather  than  weight 
limiting  space  science  and  applications  pay- 
loads.  Why  send  20  tons  of  material  into 
earth-orbit  each  week  If  20  pounds  can  do  the 
Job?  One  can  easily  imagine  a  requirement 
of  nearly  empty  shuttle  flights  because  of 
cost  constraints." 

Nevertheless,  the  Mathematica  study 
states  that  it  is  even  possible  to  run  the 
shuttle  between  1978  and  1990  at  the 
same  funding  level  for  both  military  and 
civilian  space  programs  during  the  next 
20  years  as  that  during  the  last  18  years. 
In  this  case,  which  they  call  Scenario  23, 
the  Mathematica  claims  that  the  shuttle 
cost  would  about  equal  shuttle  savings. 
However,  the  ever  increasing  estimate  of 
shuttle  research  and  development  costs — 
which  have  risen  by  about  $2  billion  Just 
since  the  writing  of  their  report — plus 
the  probable  overestimate  of  shuttle  pay- 
load  savings  amounting  to  several  billion 
dollars,  would  easily  obliterate  the  appar- 
ent equality  of  Scenario  23.  Moreover, 
funding  for  the  space  program  at  this 
level  would  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  shuttle:  and  such  a  budget  would 
virtually  squeeze  dr>-  other  activities  in 
space,  such  as  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration and  even  manned  space  flight. 

We  must  determine,  then,  whether  we 
want  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  rather  nar- 
rowly confined  space  program — which 
emphasizes  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  a  transportation  system  for  the 
next  two  decades  at  funding  levels  un- 
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avoidably  higher  than  our  present  spend- 
ing. We  must  determine  the  need  for  and 
the  purpose  of  the  shuttle. 

As  the  Mathematica  report  itself  con- 
cludes : 

Finally,  we  state  with  emphasis:  any  In- 
vestment can  be  Justified  by  Its  goals.  This 
applies  to  business  as  well  as  government, 
hence  also  NASA.  A  new.  reusable  Space 
Transportation  System  should  only  be  intro- 
duced If  it  can  be  shown,  conclusively,  what 
It  is  to  be  used  for  and  that  the  intended 
uses  are  meaningful  to  those  who  have  to 
appropriate  the  funds,  and  to  those  from 
whom  the  funds  are  raised,  as  well  as  the 
various  government  agencies  that  undertake 
space  activities 

While  the  debate  this  year  has  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  the  shuttle,  the 
space  station  is  very  much  a  part  of  this 
picture.  "While  the  station  ha.s  been  de- 
ferred to  avoid  enormous  annual  budgets, 
there  is  $17.6  million  In  this  year's  au- 
thorization for  further  work  on  this  proj- 
ect. 

However,  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  Dr  Low  of  NASA  Indicated 
that  the  station's  development  might  be 
expedited : 

I  think  it  Is  a  question  of  timing 
as  to  when  we  should  move  out  with 
the  space  station.  I  am  not  sure  we  need  to 
wait  until  the  shuttle  and  the  Skylab  are 
fully  developed.  It  may  well  be  that  as  our 
space  program  moves  out  Into  the  1970's  that 
we  would  decide  sooner  rather  than  later  to 
start  the  full  development  of  the  space  sta- 
tion as  well. 

In  suggesting  that  the  station's  de- 
velopment need  not  await  the  completion 
of  Skylab.  NASA  Ls  at  odds  with  the 
earlier  testimony  of  Secretary  Seamans. 
who  told  tlie  Committee  Lhat-^ 

We  should  wait  until  we  have  had  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  Skylab  program  and 
the  shuttle  before  we  embark  on  a  space  sta- 
tion mission.  Knowledge  derived  from  Skylab 
will  give  ua  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
role  that  man  can  perform  In  space  and  only 
after  a  thorough  Investigation  and  analysis 
of  the  shuttle,  can  we  predict  with  reason- 
able accuracy  our  ability  to  resupply  such  a 
station  economically  and  to  ferry  astronauts, 
scientists,  and  engineers  back  and  forth  from 
the  space  platform. 

There  is  ample  basis  for  Secretary  Sea- 
mans'  concern  that  development  of  the 
station  is  premature.  For  this  project  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  man  can 
function  effectively  in  a  space  environ- 
ment for  long  periods  of  time.  But  at  this 
point,  we  simply  do  not  know  the  feas- 
ibility of  long-duration  operations  in 
such  an  environment 

A  1969  report  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Application 
stated  that: 

If  there  is  an  ultimate  limiting  factor  (to 
exploring  space),  it  may  well  be  the  length 
of  time  through  which  man  can  endure  the 
Influences  of  the  hostile  environments  en- 
countered beyond  the  earth  The  extent  and 
limits  of  human  frailty  or  endurance  have 
not  yet  been  established. 

Weightlessness  and  other  special  ef- 
fects of  the  space  environment  may  be 
extremely  deleterious  and  even  fatal  to 
man  after  extended  space  flight  The  Bio- 
satelUte  in  mission  resulted  in  the  death 
of  a  monkey  after  8  •/2  days  of  a  scheduled 


30-day  flight.  Medical  experts  believe 
that  the  monkey  died  of  an  excessive  loss 
of  body  fluids  due  to  weightlessness. 

According  to  news  accounts,  the  So- 
viet cosn:ionaut.s  aboard  Soyuz  9  were 
troubled  with  instabUity  of  the  cardio- 
vascular syst-em  and  difficulty  m  sleepmg 
after  their  record  space  flight  of  nearly 
18  days.  A  number  of  American  scien- 
tists feel  that  the  medical  results  of  this 
flight  reinforce  their  view  that  many 
imanswered  questions  remam  about  the 
biomedical  effects  of  long-duration  space 
flight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  indicating  some  of  the 
health  problems  experienced  by  the  cos- 
monauts following  18  days  spent  in  space 
aboard  Soyuz  9. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  RmjRNKD  Cosmonauts  Coxtldh't 
Walk  at  Piest 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  27 — Russian  scien- 
tists say  two  cosmonauts  who  spent  18  days 
In  space  aboard  Soytiz  9  a  year  ago  were 
unable  to  walk  without  help  after  their  re- 
turn to  earth. 

The  three  scientists  said,  however,  that  the 
cosmonauts  returned  to  normal  physical  ac- 
tivity a  few  days  after  the  flight.  The  various 
physical  effects  of  prolonged  weightlessness 
proved  only  temporary. 

The  Inability  to  stand  up  and  walk  un- 
assisted "was  very  distinct  and  particularly 
distressing."  said  Russian  scientists  Yuri  G 
Nefyoduv,  L.  I    Kakunn  and  A    D    Yegorov. 

Their  report  was  made  Saturday  during  a 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Space  Research 
convention  which  lasts  until  July  2  Many 
of  the  world's  leading  space  researchers  are 
presenting  papers  at   the  meeting. 

"During  the  first  three  poetfiight  hours  the 
cosmonauts  found  It  difficult  to  keep  the 
upright  posture  and  had  to  be  assisted  while 
walking,"  the  scientists  wrote.  "Next  day 
after  return,  their  walk  was  stlU  Inadequate 
and  erect  positions  were  maintained  with 
great  efforts." 

Cosmonauts  Andrlan  Nlkolayev  and  Vltaly 
Sevastlnanov  returned  to  nearly  normal 
physical  activity  11  days  after  the  flight,  the 
scientists  said 

The  Russians  said  other  physical  changes — 
in  weight  lass,  Ixme  density  and  pulse  rate — 
were  expected  and  not  significantly  different 
than  those  experienced  during  shorter  space 
flights. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  letter  of  June 
29,  1970.  from  Dr  W  Ross  Adey.  di- 
rector of  UCLA's  Space  Biology  Labora- 
tory— describing  the  biomedical  problems 
of  long-duration  space  flight — be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tjNrvEBsrry   or  CALiroaNiA. 

Los    Angeueb. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  .  June  2fi.  1970. 
Senator  Walter  P    Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  With  Senate  ac- 
tion now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle.  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  Important  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  in  the  space  program  in  the 
coming  decade  I  write  as  a  concerned  bio- 
medical scientist  who  has  participated  In 
the  space  program  for  the  past  ten   years. 


both  as  an  Investigator  In  manned  and  un- 
manned flights,  and  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittees and  review  bodies  with  an  advisory 
role  to  both  government  and  NASA 

Priorities  In  the  space  program  since  Its 
inception  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
manned  programs,  wnth  particular  emphasis 
on  the  engineering  aspects  of  needed  hard- 
ware for  reliable  mission  accomplishment. 
Although  tnere  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability  assured  for  manned  flight,  the 
price  paid  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that 
It  appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrimental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  unmanned 
space  developments  Moreo^fer  emphasis 
within  the  manned  program  has  been  en 
man  as  a  test  pilot  In  evaluation  of  englneer- 
;:ig  goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological  system 
himself,  reqtiirlng  the  same  careful  long- 
term  and  detailed  evaluation  if  the  goal  of 
long-term  space  flight  Is  to  be  accomplished 

Biomedical  Information  currently  available 
Is  not  adequate  In  critically  important  areas 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  i-ta- 
tlons  or  interplanetary  spacecraft  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  artificial  gravity  by  some 
form  of  rotation  or  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
craft Biomedical  evidence  from  the  U.S. 
manned  program,  and  particularly  from  the 
recent  US  monkey  blosatelllte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  Soyuz-9  manned  flight  all 
Indicate  that  there  are  significant  problems 
of  cardiovascular  IriStabllity,  body  weight 
loss,  and  associated  disturbances  or.  dally 
body  rhythms  ajid  certain  nervous  functions. 

Yet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  artl- 
flclal  gravity  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rota- 
tion, predicates  systems  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions for  acceptable  human  comfort  More- 
over, levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  1  Q 
may  be  adequate  to  prevent  medical  deterio- 
ration, and  It  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hor- 
mone therapy,  properly  developed,  may 
greatly  assist  on  long  missions. 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  is  now  available  either 
in  the  NASA  or  in  the  biomedical  community. 
Therefore  It  is  Imperative  that  NASA  collect 
comprehensive  biomedical  data  ae  aji  engi- 
neering baseline  for  design  of  future  space- 
craft for  prolonged  human  occupancy 

It  is  here  that  there  are  grounds  for  con- 
cern. NASA  has  a  long  history  of  making 
commitments  to  biomedical  investigations, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  or  even 
shelved  in  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  pri- 
marily engineering  character  The  proposed 
medical  studies  in  the  Skylab  m.lsslons  were 
initially  designed  to  overcome  nxany  defi- 
ciencies in  the  current  status  of  space  medl- 
rine  and  physiology  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  safeguard  the  prime  importance  of 
the  biomedical  aspects  of  these  missions 

In  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  In  terms  of  its 
potential  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
needed  biomedical  information  Its  use  as  an 
adjtinct  to  physical  and  life  science  Investi- 
gations should  be  evaluated  against  likely 
progress  of  biomedical  research  in  the  Sky- 
lab program  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vehicle. 
Medical  and  psychological  studies  planned 
for  Skylab  will  provide  much  needed  infor- 
mation relevant  to  design  of  spacecraft  for 
prolonged  human  occupancy  They  are  ex- 
pected to  settle  many  basic  Issues  concerning 
needs  for  artificial  gravity 

TTierefore.  It  Is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
In  the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
feasibility  investigations  In  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time  avoiding  comnalt- 
ment  to  heavy  expenditure  In  this  area 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
dress the  traditional  imbalance  between 
manned  spaceflight  programs  and  other  more 
modest  but  highly  important  developments. 
These  Include  fundamental  space  biology  re- 
lated to  medical  problems  of  man  in  space. 
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and  studies  In  the  phyvlcAl  sciences  in  pl«De- 
lary    pro-ams.   as   well    as   in    areas   of   Ui« 
NASA  Space  Applications  program. 
Tbank  you  (or  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

W    Rom  Aabt.  MD  , 
Director,  Space  Biology  Laboratory. 

Mr.  MO^fDALE.  Mr.  President.  NASA, 
of  course.  Is  most  concerned  about  these 
important  medical  problems  The  Skylab 
project,  scheduled  to  begin  in  1973.  will 
be  an  earth  orbiting  manned  station  de- 
signed to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
manned  operations  in  a  space  environ- 
ment over  extended  periods  of  time  This 
project  will  utilize  modified  hardware 
already  developed  in  the  Apollo  program 

The  Skylab  will  be  placed  into  earth 
orbit  and  each  of  three  manned  missions 
will  rendezvous  and  dock  with  the  work- 
shop. The  first  of  these  missions  will  last 
for  28  days,  and  the  second  and  third 
will  each  last  for  56  days.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  House  Space  Commit- 
tee, these  missions  "are  a  prelude  to  the 
operation  of  a  space  station  and  space 
shuttle'"  and  their  greatest  importance 
'"will  be  to  demonstrate  during  long- 
duration  manned  flights  the  interasso- 
ciatlon  of  man  and  his  experiments. '" 

These  Skylab  missions  are  crucial  to 
the  future  of  long -duration  manned 
space  flight.  For,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  a  series  of  medical  experts,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  found  that  "the  warn- 
ing flags  are  already  flying  "  with  respect 
to  the  possible  deleterious  effects  on  men 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  long-duration 
flight.  The  subcommittees  report  came 
to  the  following  conclusion; 

The  ability  to  predict  man's  endurance  tol- 
erance to  tbe  environment  of  space,  particu- 
larly prolonged  weightlessness.  Is  limited 
The  consensus  is  that  current  knowledge 
based  on  flights  up  to  14  days  Is  adequate 
to  proceed  with  planning  the  proposed  28- 
day  SkyLab  mission  But  It  is  illogical  to  con- 
clude from  the  results  of  successful  short 
fllghu  that  long  duration  flights  can  be 
scheduled  without  risk  of  unacceptable  con- 
sequences Accordingly,  present  knowledge  Is 
considered  inadequate  to  safely  proceed  with 
the  proposed  M-day  flight,  or  longer  flights 
to  the  planets,  without  adequate  testing  and 
satisfactory  monitoring  of  astronauts  on  the 
38-day  flights.  In  carefully  planned  scientific 
experiments  beyond  any  yet  undertaken  in 
manned  flight. 

In  short,  until  this  Skylab  experiment 
Is  completed  in  1973,  we  will  not  know 
whether  man  will  be  able  to  use  the  space 
station. 

Even  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  man 
can  survive  in  such  an  environment,  the 
station  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  tai- 
lored to  solve  various  biomedical  prob- 
lems. It  Is,  therefore,  senseless  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  design  and  defini- 
tion before  we  know  the  answers  to  these 
problems. 

As  one  Congressman  noted,  it  is 
strange.  Indeed,  to  begin  funding  for  a 
giant  space  station  before  we  have  even 
flown  the  small  one  which  Is  supposed  to 
test  the  concept  of  space  station  flight. 

But  NASA  is  more  concerned  about 
the  budgeUry  impact  of  the  station  than 
these  medical  problems  Last  year,  they 
estimated  the  station  would  cost  $7  billion 
to  develop,  and  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
these  costs— like  the  shuttle"s  cost — have 
dramatically  escalated. 


Despite  these  enormous  costs,  NASA  is 
still  keeping  a  foot  in  the  door — hoping 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  with  rapid 
development  of  the  station. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Agency  claims 
that  the  shuttle  has  been  "decoupled" 
from  the  station,  and  can  be  justified 
independently  of  the  station  But  this 
argtmient  presents  NASA  with  a  very 
basic  dilemma:  with  the  station,  it  has  a 
$20  to  $25  billion  program  over  the  next 
decade  which  even  NASA  knows  Con- 
gress and  the  American  taxpayer  will  not 
support  and  it  has  a  program  which  de- 
pends on  the  unknowns  of  long  duration 
manned  space  flight;  "decoupled"  from 
the  station,  the  shuttle  is  left  without 
a  primary  purpose  and  without  the  ac- 
tivity needed  to  allow  it  to  begin  to  make 
sense  from  a  cost  point  of  view. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  NASA  has  its  way, 
it  will  resolve  this  dilemma  by  pushing 
ahead  with  the  station.  One  conmienta- 
tor  put  it  very  well; 

The  shuttle,  he  said,  is  a  bundle  of  oddi- 
ties such  as  even  the  space  age  has  not  seen 
before.  It  is  really  only  half  of  a  bigger  proj- 
ect sonorously  labeled  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  '  The  other  half  la  a  large 
manned  orbital  station  and  Is  what  the  shut- 
tle originally  was  meant  to  shuttle  to  and 
from.  Only  it's  becoming  apparent  that  there 
isn't  enough  money  to  build  the  two  halves 
concurrently  So  the  shuttle  will  be  buUt 
first  And  when  it  Is  built,  probably  it  will 
have  no  place  to  go  (fifty  times  a  year)  until 
the  space  station  comes  along  five  or  six  years 
later 

If  the  shuttle  Is  built,  it  wlU  be  awfuUy 
hard  not  to  drop  the  other  shoe  and  come 
up  with  several  billion  dollars  more  for  a 
space  station  to  shuttle  to.  So  by  getting  the 
half  billion  or  less  that  It  will  need  for  the 
shuttle  over  the  next  few  years,  NASA  stands 
a  good  chance  of  ensuring  the  future  of 
manned  space  flight  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades 

By  developing  the  shuttle  and  station, 
NASA  will  insure  the  continued  domi- 
nance of  manned  flights  over  unmanned 
flights — despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  most  prominent  space  scientists 
strongly  favor  an  unmanned.  Instru- 
mented program.  The  recent  success  of 
the  Soviet  unmanned  flights  to  the 
moon — Luna  16  and  Luna  17 — has  rein- 
forced the  increasing  objections  in  the 
scientific  community  to  another  massive 
U.S.  commitment  to  manned  space  flight. 

To  these  scientists,  unmanned  flights 
are  far  more  economical  than  manned 
flights  and  produce  more  advantageous 
applications  of  space  technology. 

For  example.  Dr.  Thomas  Gold  made 
the  following  observation  about  the  rela- 
tive value  of  manned  and  unmanned 
space  flight; 

The  unmanned  space  program  is  more  eco- 
nomical by  far  and  can  be  more  effective  than 
a  manned  program  in  both  scientific  explo- 
ration and  the  economically  advantageous 
applications  of  space  technology  We  have 
recently  seen  that  sample  return  from  Mars 
and  other  planets  will  be  achieved  by  un- 
manned means  long  before  there  is  any  seri- 
ous question  of  manned  flights  to  these 
bodies.  Very  Important  consequences  for  our 
understanding  of  the  solar  system  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  origin  of  life  will  come  from  such 
sample  return  missions. 

Similarly,  In  the  applications  program 
there  Is  no  case  for  the  expense  of  manned 
flight.  All  tasks  now  contemplated  can  be 
done  by  remotely  controlled  Instruments 
much  more  economically. 


Dr.  Van  Allen  has  often  advocated  a 
reorientation  of  our  space  program  to- 
ward unmanned  flights.  As  he  stated  last 
year: 

I  am  totally  unpersuaded  that  men  In 
spacecraft  are  Important  or  even  useful  In 
any  way  that  Is  commensurate  with  the  ef- 
fort required  to  maintain  them  there.  In 
fact,  their  presence  degrades  almost  all  of  the 
objectives  in  space  that  I  consider  Important. 
And  I  hold  this  view  despite  the  fact  that  1 
am  a  devoted  admirer  of  astronauts  at  the 
level  of  personal  courage  and  professional 
competence.  I  favor  the  Indefinite  deferral 
of  major  engineering  artudles  of  space  shuttle 
and  other  space  transportation  systems 
which  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
manned  8pMu:e  stations  and  other  facilities 
of  this  nature. 

Dr.  Brian  O'Leary  recently  wrote  that: 

We  should  encourage  science  looking  for  a 
mission  rather  than  a  mlssioa  looltlng  for 
science;  we  should  ask  how  we  can  best  per- 
form a  mission  manned  or  unmanned,  not 
what  we  can  do  with  the  man. 

In  these  times  of  conflicting,  uncertain 
goals  both  Inside  and  outside  NASA,  I  think 
the  unmanned  planetary  program  provides 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
Mariner  6  and  7  flyby  missions  gave  us  re- 
markable pictures  and  valuable  scientific  In- 
formation, yet  each  cost  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  price  of  sending  two  test  pilots  to  the 
moon. 

It  is  clear  that  a  useful  and  scientifi- 
cally productive  unmanned  space  pro- 
gram would  cost  far  less  that  the  manned 
program  envisioned  by  advocates  of  the 
shuttle /station.  The  Russians  claim  that 
an  unmanned  fiight  costs  one-twentieth 
as  much  as  a  manned  fiight  designed  for 
the  same  task — and  our  own  experts 
agree  that  unmanned  flights  are  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  manned  operations. 

In  its  study  on  the  future  of  the  space 
program,  the  Space  Science  Board  of 
the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Science,  made 
the  following  observation  about  manned 
space  flight: 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  new 
starts  in  BASE  missions  Identified  by  this 
Study  requires  the  participation  of  man  The 
cost  of  scientific  investigations  Is  Increased 
enormously  by  the  requirement  to  "man- 
rate"  hardware  for  use  in  manned  flight, 
quite  aside  from  the  great  costs  of  the  ve- 
hicles and  the  llfe-supix>rt  systems.  These 
convments  are  concerned  only  with  the  cou- 
pling of  man  to  a  science  program;  they  do 
not  refer  to  a  manned  program  per  ae.  far 
there  may  be  entire  y  valid  reaaoins.  un- 
related to  science,  to  conduct  manned  ven- 
tures In  sptkce. 

According  to  Dr.  Van  Allen — 

The  proper  objectives  of  the  national  space 
program  can  be  met  In  a  rigorous  and  effec- 
tive way  by  unmanned  techniques  at  the 
annual  level  of  some  S2  billion. 

In  contrast  to  the  $7  bUlion  space 
budget  which  will  be  required  by  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  and  station. 

To  Dr.  Van  Allen,  an  effort  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  shuttle  and  station — 

...  is  inappropriate  to  the  national  context 
of  the  1970's.  Moreover,  I  fully  expect  that 
concentration  on  such  a  development  during 
this  decade  would  seriously  detract  from  and 
diminish  the  realization  of  the  many  meri- 
torious and  clearly  defined  objectives  that 
our  national  space  program  has  within  Its 
capability  at  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  cost. 
I.e.,  a  cost  that  will  enjoy  widespread  and 
durable  public  support. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  then.  Is  a  basic 
fight  over  priorities. 
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First,  there  Is  the  issue  of  the  priori- 
ties within  the  space  program  itself.  It  is 
a  controversy  between  the  Van  Aliens  and 
other  prominent  space  scientists — who 
want  a  useful  and  scientifically  oriented 
instrumented  space  program  which  the 
taxpayer  can  afford — and  those  who 
want  large  N.AS.'\  budgets,  dominated  by 
manned  space  flights. 

Ironically,  those  who  advocate  the  Van 
Allen  view  are  often  accused  of  being 
"antispace."  But  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  almost  ever>'  hum£in  and  scien- 
tific benefit  resulting  from  the  space  pro- 
gram has  been  produced  by  the  un- 
manned aspect  of  that  program,  this 
charge  is  difBcult  to  understand. 

Furthermore,  the  real  threat  to  the 
space  program  comes  from  those  whc^e 
primary  concern  lies  in  rebuilding 
NASA's  budget  and  prestige — regardless 
of  the  merits  of  particular  programs.  As 
Dr.  Gold  stated- 
It  is  clear  that  the  decision  In  favor  of  the 
shuttle  would  commit  us  now,  for  very  many 
more  years  than  we  can  see  ahead,  to  a  line 
of  activity  of  doubtful  value.  As  a  major  and 
very  visible  expenditure,  1.  would  be  most 
critically  viewed  by  many  people,  and  one 
must  fear  that  a  large  and  Ul-Justlfied  Item 
would  become  a  focal  point  of  opposition  to 
space  expenditures  altogether,  and  that  all 
of  NASA,  and  even  the  most  desirable  space 
efforts  would  then  suffer. 

There  Is  also  a  more  fundamental  issue 
of  priorities  involved  in  this  debate.  For 
we  are  not  simply  making  a  decision 
about  a  particular  space  project — we  are 
deciding  the  allocation  of  limited  Fed- 
eral resources. 

To  those  who  wiU  argue  that  the  $137.6 
our  amendment  seeks  to  delete  is  nothing 
to  get  excited  about — and  in  the  context 
of  multibilUon  dollar  space  and  military 
programs,  they  may  have  a  point — I 
would  point  out  that  each  oi  us  can  go  to 
his  home  State  and  have  pointed  out  to 
him  people — 

Who  are  losing  homes  because  of  spi- 
raling  property  taxes; 

Who  cannot  afford  a  decent  education 
for  their  children; 

Who  are  suffering  from  a  deteriorating 
environment ; 

And  who  are  experiencing  the  decline 
of  almost  any  public  service  from  trans- 
portation to  police  protection. 

I  wonder  why  few  seem  to  realize  or 
care  that  $137  million  is — 

Over  seven  times  what  the  Federal 
Government  plans  to  spend  in  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  health  care  of  migrant 
children; 

Five  times  what  we  plan  to  spend  for 
bilingual  education; 

Thirteen  times  what  we  will  spend  to 
prevent  school  dropouts;  and 

$27  million  more  thtin  we  will  spend 
for  education  of  the  handicapped— $137 
million  is  over  three  times  the  budget 
of  OEO's  emergency  food  program— 
which  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
terminate. 

But  it  is  not  Just  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped  who  are  affected  by  ignor- 
ing the  implications  of  a  $137  million 
expenditure  This  figure  is  $12  million 
more  than  the  administration  has  budg- 
eted for  Federal  air  polluUon  programs. 
$37  million  more  than  the  President's 
special  request  to  fight  cancer.  $82  mll- 
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lion  more  than  the  budget  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  and  $9  miDion  more  than  has  been 
budgeted  for  highway  safety. 

Hopefully,  when  the  cost  of  completion 
implications  of  the  shuttle  and  .'iUtion 
are  understood,  the  distortion  of  prior- 
ities represented  by  this  project  will  be- 
come clear. 

Even  assuming  that  the  station  is  not 
developed  and  that  the  shuttle  s  devel- 
opment cost  is  held  to  $9  billion — which 
is  most  unlikely — this  expenditure  would 
still  be  an  enormous  via.<;tc  of  resources 

For  $9  billion,  we  could  build  water 
treatment  plants  to  serve  90  million 
Americans.  Or  we  could  build  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  to  rid  every  municipal- 
ity in  the  Umted  States  of  unsightly 
trash  and  keep  our  cities  clean  for  5  full 
years. 

For  $9  billion,  we  could  bu>-  333,000 
homes  worth  $27,000  apiece  How  many 
American  families  have  saved  a  lifetime 
to  purchase  a  $27,000  home?  How  many 
homeowners  now  worry  that  property 
taxes  are  soaring  while  our  schools  are 
failing  their  children? 

Nine  billion  dollars  is  nearly  double 
all  local  and  Federal  expenditures  each 
year  for  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  schools.  And  for  $9  billion,  we 
could  operate  a  great  private  college  like 
St.  Olaf  in  Minnesota  tuition-free  for 
1,125  years. 

Fifty-two  million  people,  or  one  out 
of  every  four  now  living  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  stricken  with  cancer.  One 
and  a  half  million  of  us  will  die  in  the 
next  5  years  unless  we  can  find  a  cure. 
Yet  the  shuttle  will  cost  at  least  43  times 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing annually  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

In  fact,  for  $9  billion,  we  could  triple 
the  Federal  Government's  combined  out- 
lays to  fight  crime,  pollution,  and  cancer. 
Is  a  shuttle  3  times  more  important  than 
safe  streets,  clean  air  and  water,  and 
freedom  from  deadly  diseases? 

If  these  illustrations  were  not  enough, 
Just  think  what  we  could  do  for  $12  bil- 
lion, much  less  for  the  $25  billion  which 
both  the  shuttle  and  the  station  will 
cost. 

In  terms  of  priorities,  then,  this  de- 
bate is  no  less  important,  indeed  it  may 
be  more  important,  than  that  over  the 
SST. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  shuttle 
and  station  maintain  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  project  and  who  opposed 
the  SST  are  "antitechnology." 

But  what  the  New  York  Times  said 
about  the  defeat  of  the  SST  applies  to 
the  shuttle  and  .'Station  as  well: 

The  end  of  the  SST  does  nw  mean  a 
flight  from  technoiogT.-  What  AmencaiLS  want 
is  more  and  better  technology  which  wili 
help  meet  the  urgent  problems  o'  the  day 
An  automobile  that  can  provide  adequate 
personal  transportation  at  reasonab)e  oo.st 
without  poisoning  the  atmosphere  would  be 
welcomed  enthusiastically  by  all  .\merlcans 

The  list  of  needed  technologies;  advance.s 
of  this  sort  is  endless  The  goal  is  technology 
that  meets  human  needs  without  exacting 
a  price — envlronmentaJ  or  economic — that 
overbalances  the  gain  The  defeat  ol  'Oie  SST 
will  be  particularly  valuable  if  It  reminds 
businessmen,  engineers  and  scientists  that 
technology  exists  to  serve  people,  not  people 
to  serve  technology. 


I  think  that  Is  the  heart  of  the  Issue 
here  today.  We  need  to  expand  our  tech- 
nology, but  that  technology  must  be  ex- 
panded in  the  area  of  greatest  human 
need,  whether  it  is  in  education,  trans- 
portation, health,  or  the  environment. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  here  is 
to  spend  $9.  $12,  or  $15  billion  to  build 
a  space  transportation  system  to  trans- 
port one,  two,  three,  or  four  people  and 
an  unspecified  amount  of  materials  into 
an  earth  orbit. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  a  wise,  in- 
telligent, or  scientific  application  of  this 
Nation's  resources. 

Voting  against  the  shuttle  and  station 
is  not  joining  an  anti technology  crusade. 
Rather,  a  vote  against  this  space  extrav- 
aganza will  demonstrate  that  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  technology  senses  human  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  amendment 
223  offered  by  the  Senat-or  from  Minne- 
sota <  Mr.  MONDALE  t . 

The  Space  Committee,  after  studjnng 
the  space  shuttle,  concluded  that  the 
space  shuttle  program  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  committee  believes  that  the 
space  shuttle  represents  a  concept  that 
will  result  in  a  reusable  transportation 
system  which  will  not  only  reduce  the 
direct  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
earth's  surface  to  earth  orbit,  but  wiU 
permit  accompanying  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  costs  of  payload.>.  To  explain, 
in  a  little  more  detail  Mr.  President,  a 
reusable  space  shuttle  system  would  be 
cost  effective  just  because  it  reduces 
launch  costs  by  saving  the  high  cost  of 
the  expendable  launch  vehicle  systems. 
But,  It  turns  out  that  this  does  not  rep- 
resent the  pnmary  cost  saving  brought 
about  by  ha\ing  a  space  shuttle.  The  ma- 
jor cost  of  a  space  .system  is  the  payload. 
Payload.'i  are  expensive  when  using  ex- 
pendable boosters.  The  payload  must  be 
kept  small  so  it  is  mimatunzed  It  must 
be  highly  reliable  so  redundancy  is  built 
into  the  payload.  These  factors  make  it 
very  complex  necessitating  an  enormous 
amount  of  testme  m  order  to  achieve 
high  reliability.  When  the  space  shuttle 
is  available  earth  orbital  payloads  will 
not.  have  to  be  miniatun7«i  and  ofT  the 
shelf  sut)systems  can  be  used  becau.'sp  the 
shuttle  will  have  the  capability  to  reach 
spacecraft  m  orbit  either  to  repair  them 
there  or  bring  them  back  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  if  that  is  necessary. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  halt  N.ASA'S  work  on  the 
shuttle  and  space  station  thereby  forcing 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  use 
costly  and  less  efficient  throwaway  boost- 
ers. The  recommended  shuttle  authority 
of  $120  million  which  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  cut  out  of  the  bill 
would  deny  the  United  States  the  option 
of  a  cheaper  and  more  flexible  means  of 
getting  from  the  earth's  surface  to  low- 
earth  orbit. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  a  number 
of  the  supposed  studies — the  so-called 
Rand  study  and  the  Mathematlca  stud- 
ies. I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  Mathe- 
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matlca  study  for  a  mcjment  One  review 

says: 

The  Mathematlca  study  Indicates  Chat  un- 
less the  United  States  la  to  all  but  abandon 
Its  future  unmanned  space  flight  program, 
development  of  the  space  shuttle/space  tug 
system  U  demanded  on  the  basis  of  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  It  will  save 
In  launch  and  payload  costs. 

They  give  an  example: 

Taking  one  view  of  the  space  program 
plan — based  on  the  requirements  established 
by  the  £>efenae  Department  and  N.\SA  for  the 
1978  to  1990  time  pertixl-  Mithematlca.  us- 
ing "the  most  conservative  economic  analy- 
ses'—projected  a  cost  savings  for  the  shuttle 
of  114  bllUon  over  ualng  current  expendable 
vehicles. 

This  Is  the  saving  over  the  cost  that 
would  be  necessary  If  we  used  expenda- 
ble vehicles,  such  as  are  being  used  to- 
day, based  on  the  projection  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  NASA  for  the 
number  of  nusaions  that  would  be  re- 
quired per  year  over  that  period  of  time. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  truly  interested  In 
having  more  money  to  spend  on  educa- 
tion, more  money  to  spend  on  health  and 
welfare  programs,  here  is  a  way  to  save 
$14  billion  to  do  it.  Instead  of  talking 
about  the  relationship  between  the  re- 
spective costs 

I  might  point  out  for  the  Senator's 
benefit  that  from  1960  to  the  present 
time,  the  amounts  expended  in  the  field 
of  health  have  gone  up  approximately 
700  percent  above  what  they  were  in 
1960  The  amount  spent  in  the  field  of 
education  has  gone  up  approximately 
600  percait  above  what  It  was  in  1960. 

So  if  the  Senator  really  wants  to  find 
money  to  spend  in  these  areas,  let  us  re- 
duce the  cost  of  these  space  vehicles  that 
8u-e  now  used  and  are  going  to  be  used 
for  most  of  the  1970s — we  can  cut  the 
cost  and  save  $14  billion,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  the  report  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  Is 
against  NASA's  looking  for  a  cheaper  way 
to  do  things. 

Mr  President,  the  principal  argument 
for  the  shuttle  Is  that  if  it  is  developed 
It  will  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
more  economical,  more  eCBcient  and  more 
flexible  means  to  explore  and  use  space 
Shuttle  studies  to  date — and  NASA  is 
still  studying  additional  shuttle  con- 
cepts— show  that  a  space  shuttle  will  save 
substantial  sums  not  only  by  reusing  the 
boosters  and  the  orbital  vehicle,  but.  as 
I  have  said,  in  spacecraft  costs  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  only  prudent  thmg  to  do  since 
we  are  going  to  contmue  to  have  a  space 
program  is  to  find  ways  to  cut  the  cost 
and  stop  using  expensive  throwaway 
launch  vehicles  and  that  is  what  NASA 
is  trying  to  do 

Mr  President,  tomorrow  we  are  going 
to  have  an  amendment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs',  the 
Intent  of  which  will  be  to  cause  NASA  to 
use  recycled  maienals. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  thmg  more  im- 
portAnt  to  recycle  in  the  space  program 
than  those  boosters  we  have  been  throw- 
ing away  since  the  beginning  of  the  space 
age. 

The  Senator  from  MinnesoU  has  ar- 
gued that  the  space  shuttle  is  another 
manned  space  extravaganza  which  will 


cost  between  $20  and  $25  billion.  That  is 
simply  incorrect  First  of  all,  while  the 
shuttle  vehicles,  both  the  booster  and 
the  orbiter.  will  be  piloted  by  men  much 
as  airplanes  are  pUoted.  they  will  be  used 
to  put  all  payloads  Into  space  except  the 
very  small  payloads  presently  handled  by 
the  Scout  vehicle  or  the  extremely  large 
payloads  such  as  might  be  handled  by  a 
Saturn  V.  The  estimate  of  $20  to  $25  bil- 
lion is  simply  spurious  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  cannot  point  to  any 
space  shuttle  study  that  provides  such  an 
estimate  for  a  shuttle  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  also 
cut  $20  million  from  the  bill  for  facili- 
ties— facilities  that  are  needed  for  long 
lead  time  space  shuttle  engine  develop- 
ment and  for  advanced  technology.  The 
$20  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  funding  of  $13  million 
for  main  engine  test  stands,  funding  of 
$1.5  million  for  auxiliary  propulsion  test 
facilities  and  funding  of  $5.5  million  for 
thermal  protection  development  facili- 
ties 

The  main  engine  facilities  represent 
modifications  of  existing  Government- 
owned  propulsion  test  facilities,  and 
these  modifications  are  in  this  request 
because  engine  developments,  based  upon 
experience,  are  the  key  factor  in  space 
vehicle  programs  and  require  the  longest 
development  time.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  necessary  construction 
and  activation  work  so  as  to  provide  the 
test  capability  to  support  any  future  de- 
velopment effort.  These  facilities  do  not 
exist,  they  do  not  duplicate  any  facilities 
in  existence  and  they  should  be  author- 
ized in  this  fiscal  year  so  that  they  can 
be  provided  on  a  well  planned  and  or- 
derly basis,  properly  phased  on  the  en- 
gine development  work.  It  is  not  realistic 
to  defer  this  request  and  then  provide 
these  facilities  later  on  an  accelerated 
basis  to  support  the  other  engine  devel- 
opment activities  If  we  do  it  that  way  it 
will  cost  more. 

The  auxiliary  propulsion  and  the  ther- 
mal protection  system  facilities  are  in 
fact  technology  development  facilities 
rather  than  support  for  main  line  shut- 
tle development  The  auxiliary  propul- 
sion facilities  would  be  used  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  using  gaseous,  as  op- 
posed to  liquid,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
for  attitude  control  of  the  shuttle  This  is 
a  new  concept  and  this  technology  needs 
to  be  explored  whether  the  shuttle  air 
frame  goes  into  development  or  not. 
Again,  these  facilities  are  modifications 
and  additions  to  existing  NASA  test 
facilities. 

The  thermal  protection  system,  along 
with  the  engines,  is  ccmsidered  the  most 
critical  and  difficult  technolog>-  develop- 
ment in  the  shuttle  program  Briefly,  this 
is  the  development  of  materials  that  can 
handle  the  very  high  heat  loads,  particu- 
larly on  the  orbiter  vehicle,  experienced 
without  replacement  or  refurbishment 
after  an  mdividual  flight.  The  funds  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  are  to  expand 
existing  thermal  development  capabilities 
at  several  NASA  centers  to  perform  the 
research  and  to  develop  the  materials 
that  can  satisfy  these  tremendously  de- 
manding thermal  requirements  These 
are  not  mainline  shuttle  airframe  test 


facilities — they  are  facilities  to  support 
the  "homework,"  the  technology  that 
must  be  developed  for  the  shuttle  vehicle. 
These  faculties,  in  addition  to  serving  an 
immediate  need,  will  be  available  to  sup- 
port other  NASA  aeronautical  and  aero- 
space research  activities  which  mvolve 
the  thermal  properties  of  materials. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  facilities 
need  to  be  initiated  this  year  to  support 
the  critical  technical  developments  of  the 
highly  complex  shuttle  program  It  takes 
time  to  build  these  faci'itips  The  phasing 
has  been  carefully  examined  and  the 
NASA  request  is  considered  to  be  fully 
justified.  These  facilities  are  required  to 
support  the  shuttle  study  and  technology 
development  work  authorized  in  other 
sections  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment,  has  stated  that  it 
makes  no  sense  to  continue  development 
of  the  shuttle  and  station  until  data  on 
long-duration  space  flight  are  available 
from  the  Skylab  project  in  1973.  I  want 
to  make  two  points  on  this  assertion: 

First,  the  space  station  is  not  in  devel- 
opment, there  is  no  money  for  space  sta- 
tion development  In  this  bill,  and  there  is 
no  schedule  by  NASA  for  initiating  such 
a  development  at  this  time.  I  cite  very 
specific  testimony  by  Dr.  Low,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA,  before  the  Space 
Committee  that  appears  on  pages  13  and 
371  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization 
hearings.  The  $17,600,000  for  space  sta- 
tion activities  in  this  bill  is  for  study  and 
definition  of  what  such  a  space  station 
should  be  and  what  experiments  could 
be  conducted  in  it.  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
worthwhile  effort — work  that  should  be 
performed  so  *hat  later  on  we  can  make 
intelligent  decisions  about  the  merits  of 
proceeding  into  development  with  a  space 
station. 

Second,  the  space  shuttle  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  space  station.  The  shuttle 
IS  envisaged  as  a  transportation  system 
that  will,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
already  stated,  carry  satellites  to  ortlt. 
repair  or  retrieve  satellites  for  refurbish- 
ment. Eind  otherwise  serve  in  a  transport 
role.  If  a  space  station  is  developed,  it 
appears  that  the  shuttle  would  be  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  method  of  support- 
mg  such  a  station  But  a  space  station  Is 
not  necessary  for  a  shuttle  system  devel- 
opment— the  two  projects  are  not  Inter- 
connected in  this  regard 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  space 
shuttle  authority  of  $100  million  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  further  Investigation  of  a 
cheaper,  more  efficient  and  flexible  means 
of  getting  from  the  earth's  surface  to 
low-earth  orbit.  The  facilities  money  of 
$20  million  is  Important  to  advanced 
technology  smd  to  support  developmeni 
work  on  the  long  leadtime  item,  the  en- 
gine. The  space  station  money  of  $17  6 
million  Is  nothing  more  than  study 
money.  There  is  no  development  money 
for  the  space  station  in  this  bill  Con- 
sidering that  the  Soviet  Umon  is  today 
orbiting  a  space  station  about  2  years 
before  we  will  launch  our  Skylab  mis- 
sions. It  does  not  seem  unreasonble  to  me 
that  the  United  States  put  some  effort 
into  stud.vnng  this  capability  and  it  did 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  the  committee 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota be  rejecteid. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senator  has  only  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill  to  yield  me  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  4  minutes  on  the 
bill  tc  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  NASA's 
position  is  that  the  shuttle  program  is 
cost  effective.  They  continue  to  main- 
tain that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  composed  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Its  1971 
report,  concluded : 

It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  insufficient  to  Jus- 
tify the  cost  of  developing  the  shuttle. 

They  continue  to  do  so.  despite  the 
fact  that  a  research  project  conducted 
by  the  prestigious  Rand  Corp.  under  con- 
tract with  the  Air  Force,  concluded  that 
the  space  shuttle  could  only  be  justified 
on  grounds  other  than  cost.  They  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
own  mathematlc  study,  full  of  all  kinds 
of  assumptions — submitted  to  them  by 
the  space  program  ana  other  NASA  con- 
tractors— shows  that  if  there  Is  a  slight 
overrun  in  cost  between  now  and  1990,  It 
win  not  be  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  cost. 

Based  upon  a  lot  of  experience  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  with  NASA  and  DOD 
programs,  I  think  it  does  not  press  tlie 
Imagination  much  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  substantial  overruns  in  the  cost 
of  the  space  shuttle.  Indeed,  the  esti- 
mates have  risen  from  $2  to  $3  billion 
in  the  interval  of  a  single  year.  There- 
fore, there  is  little  basis  for  this  author- 
ization. 

If  I  could  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Is  Information  available 
as  to  the  number  and  types  of  boosters 
and  space  and  command  modules  now  in 
the  Inventory  of  the  space  program? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  recall  those 
figures  offhand,  but  they  are  in  the  hear- 
ings In  table  form. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Very  well.  If  the  staff 
member  could  refer  us  to  the  page,  we 
will  appreciate  it. 

One  final  question:  Did  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  hear  from  any  of  the  critics  of 
the  proposed  shuttle  during  its  hearings 
on  this  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  did  not  hear  from 
any.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
MoNDALE)  IS  the  only  vocal  critic  of  the 
program  so  far.  We  did  not  hear  from 
any  other  critics.  I  will  point  out  in  just 
a  moment,  on  my  own  time,  that  even 
the  Senator's  reference  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  does 
not  say  what  the  Senator  contends  it 
says.  We  did  not  hear,  no,  from  any 
critics  of  the  program. 

Mr  MONDALE  Did  the  Senator  hear 
from  Dr  Van  Allen  or  Dr.  Gold,  or  Dr. 
O'Leary? 

Mr  CANNON.  We  did  not  hear  from 
Dr  Van  Allen.  He  did  not  request  to 
testify  and  we  did  not  ask  him  to  testify 
We  normally  hear  all  witnesses  who  re- 
quest to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  We  did 
not  get  any  requests  from  witnesses  with 
any  degree  of  expertise  on  this  subject 

Mr  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 


there  has  been  widespread  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  shuttle  and  station 
programs — which  could  involve  at  least 
$20  to  $25  billion  of  expense,  and  even 
higher  expenditures.  Would  it  not  seem 
prudent  to  hear  from  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  proposal  before  approving  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  would,  if  there  were 
any,  but  I  think  the  reason  \z  that  if  there 
are,  in  truth,  any  critics,  they  recognize 
there  are  not  enough  facts  available  to 
oppose  the  program.  The  studies  show 
that.  The  study  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  used  himself  a  few  minutes  ago. 
the  Mathematlca  study,  shows  that  It  Is 
an  economically  feasible  program.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  report 
that  the  Senator  also  cited  as  sajang  it 
is  not  feasible,  did  not  say  that  at  all. 
The  Senator  cited  only  one  part  of  their 
report  and  I  should  Like  to  read  the  rest 
of  it,  as  follows: 

The  absence  of  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  shuttle  and  space  station  should  also 
be  noted. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that — 
The  absence  of  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  shuttle  and  space  station  should  also 
be  noted. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  make  any 

recommendations. 
Continuing  to  read: 

These  were  considered  as  vehicles  for  the 
support  of  science,  but  we  found  the  con- 
cepts too  vaguely  defined  with  resjject  to 
costs  and  engineering  difficulties  to  permit 
any  realistic  assessment  of  the  potential 
values  to  scientific  research  and  applications 
Nor  was  the  Study  able  to  evaluate  the 
economics  of  the  shuttle,  because  it  depends 
so  strongly  on  the  volume  of  space  traffic, 
which  in  turn  Is  dependent  upon  many  user 
activities  besides  those  included  In  the 
present  frame  of  reference. 

Now  I  come  to  the  sentence  the  Sena- 
tor used: 

It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  Insufficient  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  developing  the  shuttle. 

That  is  absolutely  correct  because  it  is 
the  intention  to  use  the  shuttle  for  DOD 
missions  as  well  as  NASA  missions.  The 
projection  user  by  the  Mathematlca 
study  Is  based  on  the  combined  missions 
of  NASA  and  DOD.  per  year,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  studies : 

Using  the  most  conservative  economic 
analysis,  the  study  projected  a  cost  savings 
for  the  shuttle  of  (14  billion  over  using  cur- 
rent expendable  launch  vehicles. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Is  it  then  the  position 
of  the  floor  manager  that  if  use  of  the 
shuttle  were  limited  to  civilian  space 
apphcatlons,  it  could  not  be  justified: 
that  only  when  one  adds  the  military 
uses,  it  becomes  a  justified  expenditure? 

Mr  CANNON  It  would  depend  on  the 
number — this  goes  back  to  the  number 
of  missions — if  we  are  going  to  have 
only  one  mission,  it  would  not  pay  to  have 
a  reusable  system;  or  if  we  are  going 
to  have  only  two  ml.ssions.  it  would  not 
pay  to  have  a  reusable  system.  It  gets  to 
the  number  of  mi.sslons  required.  If  the 
NASA  space  program  were  going  to  have 
56  missions  a  year  for  NASA  alone,  they 
would  save  $14  billion.  If  that  figure  came 
from  both  NASA  and  the  DOD.  we  would 
still  save  the  same  $14  billion  It  is  based 
on  the  number  of  missions  contemplated. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thought  I  under- 
Stood  the  Senator  to  say  that  he  agrees 
with  the  sentence  appearing  In  the  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
that^ 

It  is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  insufficient  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  developing  the  shuttle. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say  that  this 
was  correct,  but  that  to  justify  the 
shuttle,  you  must  include  the  military 
uses  for  the  future.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  then  one  must  turn 
to  the  military  uses  of  the  shuttle  to  find 
a  basis  to  justfy  the  cost;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  CANNON.  Do  not  quote  me  for  say- 
ing that  statement  is  valid,  because  that 
is  in  the  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  they  say  they  did  not 
study  It.  I  read  that  a  little  earlier: 

The  absence  of  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  shuttle  and  space  station  should  also 
be  noted.  These  were  considered  as  vehicles 
for  the  support  of  science,  but  we  lound  the 
concepts  too  vaguely  defined  with  respect  to 
costs  and  engineering  difficulties  to  permit 
any  realistic  assessment  of  the  potential 
values  to  scientific  research  and  applications. 

So  they  said  they  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  study  It  and  make  a  valid 
assessment.  That  is  all  they  say. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  read  that  sentence: 
It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  insufficient  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  developing  the  shuttle. 

And  that  comes  from  an  independent 
space  science  board  estabhshed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  but.  in 
any  event.  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the 
question  of  military  application 

Mr.  CANNON.  Before  the  Senator  gets 
off  that.  I  frankly  do  not  see  what  bear- 
ing that  parucularly  has  on  it  I  go  back 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  where  he 
says — and  this  is  Chairman  Townes  who 
chaired  the  board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  from  whose  study  the 
Senator  is  reading: 

A  successful  space  shuttle.  Including  fur- 
ther lowering  of  costs  and  the  poeslblllty  of 
assembly  and  adjustment  of  equipment  In 
space,  should  produce  a  marked  change  In 
the  style  with  which  science  and  space  appli- 
cations are  carried  out  ,1  believe  Its  study 
and  development  should  be  pursued  with 
vigor 

That  Is  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  not  in  a  position 

to  comment 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  may  interject  here, 
the  Senator  asked  for  our  current  inven- 
tory of  hardware  and  he  will  find  that 
on  page  376  of  the  hearings. 

Mr   MONDALE,  I  thank  the  Senator 

If  I  might  turn  for  a  moment  now  to 
the  question  of  the  role  of  the  space  shut- 
tle for  mUitary  purposes  I  believe  I  am 
quoting  accurately  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Senate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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I  believe  I  am  accurately  quoting  the 
Secretary    of    the    Air   Force   when   he 

stated 

I  cAnnot  sit  here  this  afternoon  and  aa; 
that  the  space  transportation  fystem  ts  an 
•waentlal  military  requirement  I  think — I 
Relieve  that  It  Is  Important  to  national  se- 
curity I  hope  It  goes  ahead.  But  it  U  not 
In  the  same  cate^ry  with  systems  like  the 
B-1  auid  the  P-15  and  the  Mlnuteman  pro- 
grams that  we  have  a  hard  time  fxmdlng  as 
It  U. 

So  I  saw  little  opportunity  to  also  have  a 
major  spAce  vehicle  development  system  as 
part  of  the  Air  !»orce  budget 

That  15  a  quocauon  from  the  record  on 
page  36J  Ls  not  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  really  saying  that  m  the  range 
of  needs  which  are  seen  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  space  shuttle  is  not  very  important 
and.  m  fact,  not  important  enough  to 
cau^e  the  Air  Force  to  contribute  a  single 
dime  to  its  development' 

Mr  CANNON  I  do  not  think  that  Ls 
the  case  at  ail  Q'jjie  a  while  ago.  several 
years  ago,  we  got  N.ASA  and  the  military 
departments  together  and  they  signed 
an  agreement  with  each  other  so  that 
they  couJd  work  out  the  necessar>-  pro- 
grams and  we  would  not  have  two  agen- 
cies crying  to  go  In  the  same  direction. 
NASA  is  the  lead  agency  on  this  pro- 
gram. What  E>r  Seamans  Is  saying  Ls 
that  he  cannot  precisely  Identify  the  pro- 
grams as  an  essential  milltaxy  require- 
ment, he  cannot  say  that  this  program  is 
essenUal  to  the  national  security  He 
does  say  that  he  thinks  it  Ls  Important 
to  the  national  security  and  he  hope* 
that  we  will  go  ahead  with  it  They  do 
propose — the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Air  Force — to  carry  on  space  mis- 
sions In  the  future,  in  the  70s  and  Into 
the  80s 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  addiucnal  minute.? 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   CANNON   I  yield 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  he  fxir- 
ther  said  on  pa^je  382: 

Well,  as  far  as  JUT  military  missions  are 
concerned  we  are  now  able  to  carry  out  all  ot 
the  functions  that  I  have  indicated  which 
are  satisfying  all  of  our  present  needs  that 
we  could  visualize  in  space  And  these  are 
very  Important  miMlons.  and  I  did  not  m«€m 
by  the  way  I  wrote  my  statement  to  tolni- 
mize  their  importance. 

Is  It  not  the  case  that  In  the  past, 
where  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  have  co- 
operated on  a  project  which  Ls  of  Impor- 
tance U)  esu-ti  agency,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  con- 
tributed something  to  such  efforts  run 
cooperatively  w.th  N.'KSA'' 

M.-  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
recall  If  the  Senator  isked  about  a  spe- 
cific program  I  could  tell  him  However 
I  do  not  recall  b^x-ause  ■*?  did  work  out 
an  agreement  just  for  that  purpose 

Mr  President  I  hate  to  .'lave  the  Sen- 
ator read  a  sentence  eind  not  read  the 
balance  of  the  paragraph  or  to  read  a 
ptiragraph  and  not  -"ud  the  next  para- 
graph relating  U)  '.hAi  Therefore  I  would 
like  to  .-ead  the  paragraph  following  that 
which  the  Senator  read,  quoting  Dr. 
Seamans: 


We  see  this  space  transportation  system  as 
a  way  of  carrying  out  these  functions  at  a 
lower  cost  and  with  more  flexibility,  and.  In 
time  undoubtedly  we  would  tbink  of  addi- 
tional functions  that  are  important  which 
we  oould.  In  turn,  perform  more  readily  by 
virtue  of  the  space  transportation  system. 

So  if  there  Is  any  doubt  In  the  Sen- 
ator's mind,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  support  the 
program 

Mr  MOND.ALE  Mr  President,  there  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that.  But  they 
will  not  put  up  a  penny  of  their  own 
money  They  will  not  on  the  record  say 
that  It  Is  an  essentia]  military  require- 
ment And  we  go  back  to  the  earlier 
points.  We  cannot  Justify  this  spending 
on  a  civilian  t>asls,  but  we  must  proceed 
on  the  twisis  of  the  military  requirement 
to  give  it  the  component  of  necessity  The 
Secretary  testifies  that  It  Is  not  essential 
It  seems  that  we  have  general  concern 
whether  we  should  spend  $14  billion  or 
$18  billion  In  these  times  of  great  need  In 
other  areas. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  that  we  go  t>ack  and  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Defense  to  come 
in  and  request  separate  funding  rather 
than  have  one  program  smd  have  it 
managed  by  a  civilian  agency? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  it  if  this  is  really  a  military 
weapon  I  would  like  to  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  come  up  and  Justify  It 
on  its  own  grounds. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  no  one 
justifies  that  and  no  one  has  made  that 
contention  at  any  time 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
no  one  in  this  town  is  more  anxious  to 
see  this  program  go  ahead  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  He  came  out  of 
the  space  program 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  this 
is  an  application  which  to  my  mind  Is 
desirable  from  a  military  standpoint  and 
silao  from  other  standpoints  that  have  to 
do  with  our  future — for  example,  our  en- 
vironment which  has  recently  become 
one  of  the  most  Important  questions.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  deeply  Interested  m  that. 

I  think  that  the  study  of  a  space  shut- 
tle could  be  as  Important  to  future  con- 
cluaions  and  actions  with  respect  to  our 
environment  as  an>'  other  program  we 
have. 

Mr.  President.  I  rose  only  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  Dr 
Seamans  Ls  extremely  Interested  in  the 
space  program  I  would  also  add  that  If 
this  were  not  a  program  of  NASA  I  am 
confident.  ba.sed  u;  my  experience,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
eager  to  see  It  develop 

For  some  reason,  the  United  States  has 


emphasized  the  orbiting  of  the  moon. 
That  was  a  superbly  successful  scien- 
tific achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  well 
knows,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
sistently developing  its  capability  to  or- 
bit the  earth  which  involves  matters  that 
are  considerably  more  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  prosperity  and  our 
security — and  I  am  thinking  of  environ- 
ment when  I  use  those  words 

As  we  pursue  the  more  glamorous  ad- 
ventures such  as  exploration  of  the 
moon.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  give  consideration  to  the  Im- 
portance of  not  eliminating  the  possibil- 
ity of  future  discoveries  with  respect  to 
the  environment 

We  know  that  our  environment  today 
Ls  being  badly  affected  We  also  know 
that  If  we  take  a  globe,  we  cannot  express 
this  thin  ribbon  that  Ls  called  the  atmos- 
phere with  even  a  thin  veneer,  from  the 
standpoint  of  relative  distance. 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  all  the 
people  In  the  world  regardless  of  na- 
tionality or  geogr.-phy.  Is  to  recognize  the 
vital  necessity  of  preserving  this  thin 
ribbon  that  has  had  a  bearmg  on  all  life 
from  the  beglnnmg  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  that  would 
be.  In  my  opinion,  to  be  able  to  orbit  the 
earth  with  maximum  mtelligence.  which 
this  space  shuttle  would  allow 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   SYMINGTON  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I  am 
happy  to  sa>'  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri wEis  in  New  Mexico  recently  and 
visited  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory where  he  viewed  the  progress  that 
laboratory  has  made  In  its  work,  partlc- 
ularlly  its  space-related  work  It  has 
made  a  very  great  contribution.  Here  Ls  a 
Senator  who  has  seen  the  results  and  can 
testify  about  them  The  Senator  did  a  fine 
job  all  the  way  through  He  Ls  to  be  com- 
plemented for  the  time  and  effort  he  has 
put  into  understanding  these  complicated 
matters 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  able  chairman  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  many  years 

I  observe  in  closing  that  this  world  Is 
getting  to  a  point  in  a  telescoping  space 
and  nuclear  age  where  the  more  we  find 
out  how  to  preserve  what  creates  life  on 
this  planet,  and  the  more  we  work  on  it, 
the  better  off  we  will  be 

Surely  we  can  spend  money  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  this  research  could 
come  back  to  us  manifold,  not  only  from 
the  standpomt  of  the  security — and  I  use 
that  word  in  its  fullest  sense — but  also 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  world 

Mr  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  generosity 

Mr  President,  my  time  has  expired. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
to  me' 

Mr  CANNON  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comment  made  by  the  able 
and  gifted  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl.  my 
pdnt  with  respect  to  the  military  aspect 
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of  the  shuttle  was  simply  this.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  testified  before 
the  committee  that  a  shuttle  was  not 
essential  He  would  like  to  have  it,  but 
he  testified  it  was  not  essential,  and  he 
saw  that  the  priority  was  such  that  he 
saw  the  opportunity  to  have  a  major 
space  vehicle  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
Air  Force  budget 

He  further  testified  there  would  be 
cost  advantages  in  the  shuttle  versus  the 
expendable  booster,  but  the  Air  Force 
study  by  the  Rand  Corporation  con- 
cluded that  the  shuttle  could  not  be  Jus- 
tified on  cost  grounds  so  one  wonders 
about  the  basis  on  which  the  Secretary 
makes  that  [X)lnt 

The  .second  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
the  Senator  ls  quite  correct  that  there 
are  uses  for  space,  based  upon  many. 
many  important  practical  needs  on 
earth,  and  many  important  scientific 
needs  But  through  unmanned  scientific 
space  flights  we  can  do  the  same  thing 
at  one-tenth  or  less  the  co.st  of  manned 
flight  Manned  flight  is  the  most  expen- 
sive scientific  investment  we  can  make 
in  space. 

We  have  had  many  Senators  who  have 
referred  to  the  many  things  we  have 
learned  through  space  but  I  marvel  at 
the  fact  that  virtually  all  those  are  divi- 
dends of  unmanned  space  flight,  which 
costs  less  wnth  no  risk  to  human  life.  The 
Secretary  said  that  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade we  will  be  spending  $7  billion  com- 
pared to  a  gp>ac/»  budget  that  will  be 
only  $2  billion  and  be  more  useful  than 
the  one  costing  $7  bUllon  or  perhaps  $8 
billion. 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about 
communications  and  weather  from 
outerspace  and  we  have  benefited  great- 
ly in  the  fields  of  communication  such  as 
radio,  television,  and  the  international 
satellite,  but  those  are  less  expensive  un- 
manned satellites  that  do  not  stay  in  the 
air,  and  they  do  not  get  sick,  and  they 
respond  to  controls  on  earth. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Dr.  Van  Allen  said  that  space  control  had 
gotten  out  of  the  hands  of  scientists  into 
the  hand-s  of  people  who  are  asphyxiated 
on  a  manned  space  extravaganza. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  There  is  a  way 
that  a  discussion  can  be  handled  between 
friends  to  make  them  enemies.  You  can 
go  to  one  group  and  say,  "Did  you  hear 
what  so-and-so  said  about  you?"  When 
they  say.  "No."  you  tell  them  Then,  you 
can  go  to  the  other  group  and  follow  the 
same  procedure  and  both  are  very  angry 
and  get  into  trouble 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  be- 
cause Secretary  Seamans,  who  once  ran 
NASA  and  Ls  now  head  of  the  Air  Force 
believes  there  are  certain  programs  that 
should  be  in  the  Air  Force,  he  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  considering  this 
to  be  an  unimportant  program. 

I  have  watched  evolution  of  many  of 
the  programs  the  Senator  makes  refer- 
ence to. 

We  had  the  long-range  F-8  which 
was  canceled  for  the  B-70  Then,  the 
B-70,  the  long-range  bomber,  was  can- 
celed— at  a  cost  of  several  billion  dol- 


lars— because  the  B-52  with  the  Skybolt 
missile  would  be  better. 

After  spending  a  great  deal  more 
money,  we  gave  up  the  Skybolt  on  the 
ground  that  the  Dynasoar  was  better, 
then  we  gave  up  on  that  because  we  said 
the  E>ynasoar  would  not  be  as  good  as 
the  manned  orbital  laboratorj-  called 
MOL.  At  the  additional  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  we  then  canceled  out 
the  MOL.  This  closes  the  diagram 

On  many  of  the  program.s  that  the 
able  Senator  opposed  I  have  agreed  with 
him  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  will  agree 
with  him  in  the  future,  but  I  do  believe 
we  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  manned 
space  shuttle  program. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Rand  re- 
port. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  this  report,  writ- 
ten by  four  employees  of  Rand  and 
printed  in  October,  1970,  is  quote  as  indi- 
cating that  some  doubt  exists  on  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  shuttle.  This 
was  the  view  at  that  time  by  the  au- 
thors who  recommended  additional  eco- 
nomic studies.  This  has  been  done  In  the 
Mathematica  studies.  The  quoted  Rand 
report  has  not  only  been  refuted  by  the 
Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans,  but 
also  by  Henry  Rowen,  president  of  Rand 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  future  space 
activity  spectrum  which  will  t)enefit  more 
from  prompt  Space  Shuttle  development 
than  the  general  realm  of  unmanned 
satellites. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  ques- 
tioned unmanned  satellites.  Therefore, 
I  think  It  important  to  point  out  that  the 
shuttle's  large  cargo  bay  can  be  used 
to  carry  many  satellites  at  once,  placing 
each  in  its  optimal  orbit,  yet  at  far  lower 
costs  than  existing  expendable  systems. 
With  shuttle  standing  by,  each  satellite 
may  be  checked-out  in  orbit  after  deploy- 
ment, confirming  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  all  satellite  systems. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
quite  recently  we  lost  two  of  our  un- 
manned missions  at  a  cost  of  $170  mil- 
lion, both  of  which  might  have  been 
saved  had  it  been  a  part  of  the  shuttle 
system? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  coming  to  that. 

It  will  be  recalled  we  twice  failed  to 
successfully  place  the  Orbital  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory  satellite  in  orbit,  once 
due  to  a  priman'  battery  failure,  once  due 
to  a  launch  insertion  problem.  In  both 
cases,  had  the  Space  Shuttle  been  avail- 
able to  place  the  OAO  in  orbit,  this  $100- 
milllon  satellite  would  have  either  been 
repaired  in  orbit  or  .safely  returned  to 
Earth  for  subsequent  refllght 

In  addition  to  avoiding  the  stockpiling 
of  duplicate  satellites  to  replace  tho.se 
lost  on  launch,  the  Space  Shuttle  concept 
offers  very  significant  .savings  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  costs  of  the 
satellites  themselves  Again,  the  size  of 
shuttle's  cargo  bay  and  shuttle's  low- 
cost-per-poimd-to-orbit  relax  the  famil- 
iar size  and  weight  limits  which  have 
contributed  to  the  complexity  and  high 
cost  of  satellites.  With  shuttle  as  our  re- 
usable space  transporter,  future  satellites 


may  be  built  with  more  conventional 
fabrication  tecliniques.  not  only  savmg 
years  m  development  time,  but  sharply 
reducing  their  design,  development  and 
fabrication  cost. 

Shuttle's  capability  for  routme  satel- 
lite mspection  and  repair  will  enhance 
the  reliability  of  our  unmanned  satellite 
programs.  Approximately  300  American 
sateintes  are  now  m  orbit,  many  of  these 
are  quiescent,  but  only  for  want  of  a  new 
battery  or  minor  adjustment.  Heretofore, 
we  have  had  no  means  for  revisiting 
these  satellites  for  routme  maintenance, 
but  shuttle  will  make  the  economies  of 
satellite  upkeep  a  reality  When  a  satel- 
lite's performance  can  best  be  served  by 
major  modifications,  such  as  installauon 
of  a  newly  developed  camera,  shuttle's 
crew  will  retrieve  the  satellite  i*nd  carry 
it  home  for  overhaul  and  subsequent  re- 
flight. 

Shuttle  may  be  used  as  a  test  bed  for 
development  of  the  promising  equipment 
including  sensors  and  photographic  tech- 
mques  without  the  cost  of  a  satellite  ex- 
periment. During  a  portion  of  a  routine 
mission,  a  scientist  passenger  aboard 
shuttle  may  perform  orbital  research  on 
a  variety  of  promising  equipment,  return- 
ing to  Elarth  for  major  adjustments  and 
data  evaluation.  'When  optimized,  this 
newly  developed  equipment  may  then  be 
installed  in  orbitmg  satellites  during  in- 
spection visits,  if  necessary  under  the 
supervision  of  the  scientists  themselves 
In  this  way.  shuttle  again  offers  the  op- 
erational flexibility  so  that  immarmed 
satellite  performance  may  be  enhanced 
by  periodic  contact  with  the  inspection 
and  modification  skills  of  man. 

Wisest  continuation  of  our  beneficial 
programs  in  space  demands  that  we  util- 
ize the  mast  efficient  means  for  transport 
to  space  Shuttle's  multi-purpose  capa- 
bility utilizes  an  optimal  blend  of  manned 
and  unmanned  characteristics.  Where 
space  activity  can  best  be  performed  with 
unmanned  satellies — as  in  weather  ob- 
servation, data  delay,  national  defense 
and  communications  applications — these 
satellites  may  be  most  efficiently  placed 
using  shuttle  Conversely,  man's  capa- 
bility to  observe,  make  judgment  deci- 
sions and  recognize  opportunity  may  be 
fully  utilized  in  performing  experiments, 
routine  satellite  inspection,  and  mainte- 
nance Man's  role  in  the  shuttle  is  com- 
plelety  consistent  with  that  of  a  flight 
crew  in  commercial  aircraft 

We  have  truly  evolved  to  a  point  where 
manned  and  unmanned  space  activity 
can  both  be  made  more  productive  and 
less  costly  through  the  development  and 
multipurpose  use  of  the  reusable  space 
shuttle. 

Mr  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  some  additional  remarks  as  to 
why  I  support  not  only  the  space  shuttle 
program,  but  other  important  activities 
undertaken  by  NASA 

As  we  discuss  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  also  its  provi- 
sions for  the  funding  of  various  space 
activities,  let  us  consider  the  significance, 
and  the  contribution  of  those  activities 
to  the  problems  of  our  times.  When  one 
does,  there  would  appear  to  be  strong 
relationship  between  NASA  and  current 
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and  futup?  problems.  That  I  believe  Is 
especially  true  when  one  considers  the 
relauonjihip  of  this  program  to  our  na- 
UonaJ  secunty 

I  am  not  Lhintclng  of  national  security 
In  the  Limited  sertic  of  defensive  systems 
operating  from  spa^e  These  no  doubt 
will  become  increasingly  important  In 
the  future,  but,  are,  in  effect,  the  respwn- 
sibiiity  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  not 
N.VSA  Rather  one  thinks  of  the  more 
fundamental  security  of  our  Nation  In 
terms  of  its  capability  to  both  survive 
and  prosper  In  the  future  in  the  absence 
of  overt  external  military  threats. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  thin  blue 
boundary  called  atmosphere  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  extinction  On  those  In- 
creasingly rare  bnght  smogless  days,  the 
sky  truly  seems  as  big  as  the  whole  out- 
doors: but  our  atmosphere,  that  Ufegiv- 
ing  blanket  which  protects  us  from  the 
sterile  biackness  of  the  universe.  Is  ac- 
tually both  finite  and  fragile:  In  fact.  If 
the  earth  werp  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
basketball,  one  single  coat  of  paint  would 
then  be  thicker  than  the  atmosphere 
upon  which  we  depend  for  survival 

All  of  us  are  now  properly  concerned 
as  to  whether  that  thin  llfeg^lving  band 
can  tolerate  indefinitely  the  contamina- 
tions spewed  forth  by  modem  civiliza- 
tion without  becoming  so  altered  as  to 
become  inhospitable  to  the  continued 
existence  of  mankind 

There  is  no  onifled  body  of  scientific 
opinion  on  the  matter  Some  scientists 
express  the  view  that  we  may  already 
h^ve  begun  an  irreversible  alteration  to 
our  atmosphere  Others,  equally  reputa- 
ble hold  that  environmental  pollution 
mast  be  looked  upon  sis  a  set  of  local 
problems,  with  no  overall  global  signif- 
icance All.  however,  will  agree  upon  two 
things  Plrst.  the  level  of  pollution, 
thermal  as  well  as  particulate,  will  In- 
crease enormously  In  the  next  few  dec- 
ades as  the  population  and  living  stand- 
ards of  the  world  increase:  second,  today 
we  do  not  have  the  capability  to  evaluate 
any  resultant  worldwide  trends  in  at- 
miDspheric  behavior 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  world- 
wide energy  consumption  trends  now- 
foreseen  will  be  altered  downward  in  the 
near  future  and  we  have  yet  to  face  up 
to  the  task  of  reducing  the  atmospheric 
pollution  rates  which  can  only  accom- 
pany the  production  and  consumption  of 
that  energy  We  are  in  a  position  now. 
however,  to  hasten  the  development  of 
techniques  and  technologies  essential  to 
evaluate  txjtii  the  Impact  and  the  mean- 
ing of  atmospheric  pollution,  through 
the  support  of  this  NASA  program. 

Whether  atmospheric  pollution  is  only 
a  set  of  local  problems,  or  is  in  fact  of 
IntemationaJ  significance  will  only  be  de- 
termined by  acquiring  dynamic  global 
data  on  the  long-term  constituency  and 
behavior  of  the  atmosphere  These  data 
must  be  three  dimensloiial,  including 
altltudinal  variations 

The  greatest  promise  for  acquiring 
such  data  on  a  continuing  long-term 
basis  Lies  with  space  satellite  systems: 
and  the  technical  basis  for  such  systems 
has  already  been  demonstrated  in  large 
measure  Other  NASA  research  activities 


now  underway  or  planned  for  the  near 
future  show  great  promise  for  the  satis- 
factory development  of  the  remaining 
necessary  elements  of  an  atmospheric 
monitoring  system. 

The  elements  of  the  NASA  activities 
which  bear  upon  ultimate  development  of 
this  critically  needed  system  are  not  to 
be  found  In  any  single  Isolated  project  or 
program  line  of  the  proposed  budget. 
Rather,  In  keeping  with  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  work 
is  being  carried  out  in  a  broad  variety  of 
activities  which  should  yield  the  ingredi- 
ents for  the  ultimate  solution. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  greatest  effort 
is  being  carried  out  In  the  meteorological 
research  and  development  activities  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  earth  observations 
program. 

This  latter  work  has  k)een  a  keystone 
in  the  space  applications  program  of 
NASA  smce  Its  creation  in  1958.  In  close 
collaboration  with  the  National  Ocean- 
ographlc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, NASA  has  developed  successively 
Improved  families  of  satellites  that  have 
been  placed  Into  operation  by  NCAA  as 
part  of  Its  worldwide  weather  observa- 
tion program. 

The  NASA  funded  R.  &  D.  program  has 
resulted  in  a  steady  fiow  of  new  sensor 
techniques  and  technologies  which  have 
enabled  the  weather  satellites  to  progress 
from  the  initial  collection  of  daytime 
cloud-cover  photographs  to  todays 
infra-red  day  and  night  photographs, 
along  with  vertical  temperature  profiles 
through  the  atmosphere. 

Elxperimental  research  now  underway 
shows  promise  for  extending  the  satel- 
lite data-collection  capacity  to  the  meas- 
urement of  ground  and  sea  surface  tem- 
peratiires. 

These  techniques  and  systems  being 
developed  by  NASA  that  are  now  being 
applied  to  short  term  weather  observa- 
tions and  forecasts  will  also  be  applica- 
ble to  the  larger  atmospheric  monitoring 
problem  previously  outlined.  In  addition, 
however,  the  monitoring  task  will  have  to 
Incorporate  techniques  and  concepts  now 
being  explored  In  the  scientific  measure- 
ments which  NASA  is  conducting  in  Its 
aeronomy  progrsim — the  scientific  study 
of  the  earths  atmospheric — also  In  the 
detection  and  evaluation  of  atmospheric 
pollutants  as  part  of  its  broad  earth  ob- 
servations program.  It  is  a  fact  that  at- 
mospheric monitoring  may  ultimately 
draw  some  of  its  greatest  contributions 
from  the  NASA  planetary  exploration 
activities. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere as  not  only  finite  but  fragile,  in 
the  sense  that  relatively  small  pertur- 
bations of  the  atmospheric  may  have 
drastic  implications  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face environment.  To  Illustrate  this  ob- 
servation, one  should  remember  that  the 
last  great  ice  age  ended  only  about  20.000 
years  ago.  shortly  before  the  dawn  of 
civilized  man. 

We  do  not  know  the  causes  of  these 
cataclysmic  events,  but  believe  they  must 
have  been  associated  with  some  upsetting 
of  the  delicate  heat  bedance  of  the  Earth, 
caused  by  an  evolutionary  change  in  the 
atmosphere. 


Any  evaluation  of  long  term  atmos- 
pheric trends  must  include  a  differentia- 
tion between  natural  evolutionary  trends, 
over  which  man  has  little  Impact  and 
control,  and  trends  Induced  by  man- 
kind's own  stewardship  of  this  earth. 
Fortunately,  through  the  capabilities  af- 
forded us  by  the  NASA  space  program, 
we  now  have  access  to  other  planetary 
atmospheres  than  our  own.  These  we  can 
study  so  as  to  gain  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  atmospheric  evolutions  There  are 
Increasing  reasons  to  believe  that  studies 
of  other  planetary  atmospheres  may  pro- 
vide keys  to  the  imderstanding  of  our 
contemporary  atmospheric  circulations 
and  behavior. 

As  but  one  example.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth  Introduces 
some  of  the  more  important  forces  which 
Influence  large-scale  circulations  of  the 
atmosphere.  Venus,  on  the  other  hand, 
rotates  very  slowly — about  once  a  year — 
so  a  study  of  the  circulation  of  the  Venu- 
sian  atmosphere  should  enable  us  to  eval- 
uate a  comparative  situation  in  which  a 
major  earth  variable  Is  removed. 

From  such  missions,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  scientific  community, 
there  may  also  come  Important  concepts 
which  will  expedite  the  Interpretative 
computer  modeling  of  our  owti  global  at- 
mospheric observations. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  I  re- 
ferred to  the  relationship  of  the  NASA 
program  to  our  broad  national  security; 
and  the  large  number  of  NASA  activities 
that  are,  and  can  be,  brought  to  bear  on 
the  long  term  evaluation  of  this  global  at- 
mospheric problem  Is  but  one  example  of 
the  relevancy  of  this  program  to  our  se- 
curity. 

The  space  program  has  shown  the  new 
possibilities  which  we,  as  a  Nation,  have 
within  our  grasp  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  highly  dynamic  and  expand- 
ing world  society.  Just  as  air  and  water 
pollution  have  erupted  in  recent  years  as 
major  if  not  catastrophic  problems  In  so 
many  areas  of  the  world,  so  do  other 
problems  which  He  on  the  horizon. 

Increasirigly,  we  are  finding  that  our 
really  critical  decisions,  whether  In  busi- 
ness or  in  government,  must  deal  with  in- 
put Influences  which  arise  from  broad 
areas  which  in  turn  will  have  output  ef- 
fects that  extend  beyond  locsJ.  even  na- 
tional t)oundarles.  Furthermore,  such  is 
the  current  pace  of  mankind's  develop- 
ment that  many  of  these  problems  can- 
not be  treated  as  isolated  and  static.  They 
should  l)e  acted  upon  now  In  their  far- 
flung  contexts. 

In  these  fields,  space  borne  systems 
offer  a  great  potential  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  decisions.  Experience  has 
shown  that  satellites  can  be  effectively 
operated  in  orbits  which  bring  this  en- 
tire globe  under  observation  on  a  repeti- 
tive basis,  while  the  satellites  themselves 
can  be  simultaneously  accessible  to  wide- 
ly disbursed  points  on  the  earth.  By  op- 
erating such  satellites  in  conjunction 
with  modern  high  speed,  high  capacity 
computers,  we  will  have  the  capability 
of  acquiring,  transmitting,  and  convert- 
ing vast  amounts  of  globally  acquired 
data  into  useful,  decisionmaking  infor- 
mation: and  on  a  timely  basis. 
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The  principal  obstacle  to  the  wide- 
scale  utilization  of  space  systems  does  not 
lie  in  technological  uncertainties,  for  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  NASA  have 
alretuly  shown  that  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  solve  complex  problems:  rather  In 
the  high  costs  associated  with  the  con- 
duct of  space  activities 

In  our  present  mode  of  operations,  not 
only  are  the  complicated  launch  vehicles 
expended  In  a  .single  use.  but  the  space- 
craft them.selves  must  incorporate  the 
costly  perfection  needed  to  assure  con- 
tinuous and  reliable  operation  over  the 
desired  mission  life  without  attendance 
or  routine  maintenance. 

NASA's  studies  are  convincing  that  we 
CAn  vastly  unprove  both  of  these  situa- 
tions by  developing  and  using  a  reusable 
earth- to-orbit  .shuttle  They  have  not  yet 
asked  for  a  flrm  development  commit- 
ment for  such  a  shuttle,  but  are  asking  in 
this  budget  before  u.s  for  fund-s  to  con- 
tmue  detailed  studies  from  which  a  con- 
figuration for  such  a  development  can  be 
selected  I  believe  this  approach  Is  pru- 
dent and  should  be  supported. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
this  bill. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  would 
the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  let  me 
attempt  to  briefly  review  the  points  pre- 
viously made. 

The  report  by  the  distinguished  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  stated: 

It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  theniselvee  are  Insufflclent  to  Justify 
ttie  coet  of  developing  of  tlie  siiuttle. 

In  other  words,  the  Academy-  of  Sci- 
ences cc«icluded  it  could  not  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  space  science  and  appli- 
cations Then  the  Rand  study,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Air  Force,  concluded  that 
the  shuttle  could  not  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  cost 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 

The  Rand  study  for  the  Air  Force  is 
sought  to  be  dismissed  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  from  President  Rowen  of  the  Rand 
Corp,  but  a  careful  reading  of  that 
letter  shows  that  thLs  report  commis- 
sioned by  the  Air  Force  was  intended  to 
illimiinate  issues,  reduce  areas  of  imcer- 
tainty.  and  thus  assist  decisionmakers 
in  reaclilng  rational  choices  In  other 
words,  the  study  was  to  help  understand 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
shuttle.  That  Is  all  it  did 

The  other  point  is  that  many  other 
scientists  have  concluded  that  the  shut- 
tle could  not  be  justified  either  on  the 
basis  of  utilitarian  needs  or  on  the  basis 
of  technology-  or  scientific  exploration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  m- 
cluded  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  space  scien- 
tists in  the  countr>-  today.  Dr  Van  Allen, 
who  opposes  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  for  the  space  shuttle  on  the 
ground  that  it  Ls  wasteful  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  careful  study 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Thi  XjNivKKsrrT  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  31, 1971. 
Hon.  Walttb  P.  Mondalx, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mondalk-  I  ana  writing  to 
again  express  my  distress  at  the  emphasis 
thai  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  giving  to  the  space  shuttle' 
space  transportation  system  as  the  domi- 
nant element  of  Its  future  program  I  do  so. 
not  as  an  outside  mindless  critic  of  the  na- 
tional space  program,  but  as  one  who  has 
worked  in  space  exploration  as  a  profession 
since  late  1946  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  more  years 

Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  rests  prl- 
marUy  on  the  Intuitive  belief  that  anything 
that  Is  technologically  conceivable  should  be 
done  and  that,  somehow,  the  outcome  will 
Justify  the  effort  This  belief  is  held  with 
religious  fervor  within  the  aeronautics  in- 
dustry and  kindred  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  well  understand  the  foundations  for 
such  a  belief  and  have  myself  been  an  ad- 
herent to  It  In  various  contexts.  Yet  at  some 
level  of  cost  and  resources  In  a  tax-sup>ported 
technologflcal  effort,  responsible  public  policy 
requires  the  demonstration  of  specific  human 
benefits  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
effort  Corresponding  criteria  In  the  private 
sector  are  agreed  by  all  concerned  parties  to  be 
fundamental  to  survival  In  the  market  place. 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  discontinuing  public  support  for  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport  is  a 
case  in  point  I  consider  that  the  space  shut- 
tle program  is  "cut  from  the  same  cloth" 
and  should  be  subjected  to  corresponding 
cost-beneflt  considerations 

In  the  early  stages  of  space  exploration,  hu- 
man adventure  and  the  recovery  of  national 
prestige  following  the  Soviet  success  with 
Soutnlk  I  were  driving  forces  in  our  national 
effort.  But  at  the  present  stage  we  should,  in 
my  Judgment,  shift  our  emphasis  forthrlghtly 
and  explicitly  to  two  and  only  two  objectives: 

(a)  Utilitarian  uses  of  space  technology, 
both  civil  and  military,  and 

(b)  Scientific  exploration. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  should  be 
dominant.  A  well  designed  program  of  space 
aopUcatlons  can  be  closely  matched  to  hu- 
man needs  and  desires  and  can  be  essentially 
self-Justlfvlng.  i  e  .  it  can  "pay  Its  own  way  " 
I  am  thinking  here  primarily  of  the  areas 
of  efBclent  radio  communication  with  all 
of  Its  immense  potential  for  advancing  the 
educational  and  cultural  levels  of  many  mil- 
lions of  persons  throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  for  routine  technical  purposes  and 
of  reconnaissance  in  Its  broadest  sense  Both 
of  these  applications  can  be  well  served  by 
a  relatively  small  number  (say  50 1  of  long- 
lived,  unmanned  satellites  in  the  1.000  to 
10.000  lb.  class.  tJpdatlng  and  replacement 
of  elements  of  such  world  wide  operational 
systems  are  envisioned  as  requiring  no  more 
than  10  launches  per  year. 

Scientific  exploration,  the  second  objec- 
tive. Is  of  a  different  nature.  It  feeds  man's 
deep-seated  Intellectual  Interest  in  the  ori- 
gin of  the  physical  universe  and  in  Its  de- 
tailed workings  at  the  present  time  This 
Interest  is  Increasingly  widespread  as  the 
general  educational  level  of  our  citizenry  Is 
raised  As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  In  the  phys- 
ics and  astronomy  of  the  solar  system.  I  am 
ever  more  Impressed  by  the  broad  popular 
Interest  In  purely  scientific  matters  The 
close-in  study  of  the  huge  outer  planets  by 
space  techniques  Is  a  case  In  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  support  of  science  for  Its  own 
sake  Is  a  proper  function  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, without  apology  or  obfuscatlon.  It 
Is  one  of  the  fields  of  endeavor  that  enables 


man  to  have  a  higher  purpose  In  life  than 
bare  survival  as  an  animal. 

Advocates  of  the  space  shuttle  do.  per- 
haps. Join  me  In  enthusiasm  for  the  above 
objectlvea.  But,  at  least  oet^nslbly  they 
rest  their  case  on  representations  that  the 
shuttle  technique  offers  lmp)ortant  savings 
In  cost  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jectives. I  have  studied  these  claims  and 
conclude  that  they  are  based  on 

(a)  Gross  over-estimation  of  the  volume 
of  space  traffic  (le.  tons  of  payload  Into 
orbit  per  year)  that  can  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated: 

(bi  Substantial  under-estlniatlon  of  the 
developmental  and  operational  costs  of  the 
shuttle    program:    and 

(c)  Apparent  disregard  for  other  tech- 
niques for  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  space 
exploration  that  are  either  available  at  pres- 
ent or  can  be  reliably  forecast  (eg,  long- 
lived  observatories,  impro-ved  schemes,  for 
data  reduction  and  display,  Improved  effi- 
ciency In  the  manufacture  of  conventional 
boosters  and  of  guidance  and  control  systems, 
adaptation  and  rework  of  surplus  military 
boosters,  etc.) . 

Even  Lf  their  claims  are  valid,  they  visualize 
growth  of  the  annual  space  budget  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  some  $7  billion  In  the  mid  1970'b. 
whereas  I  estimate  that  the  proper  objec- 
tives of  the  national  space  program  can  be 
met  In  a  vigorous  and  effective  way  by  un- 
manned techniques  at  the  annual  level  of 
some  t2  billion  In  general  suF>port  of  this 
comparison,  I  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

(a)  The  President's  budgetary  request  for 
NASA  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  toials  $3.27 
billion  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 

(b)  C?f  the  total,  about  SO'^  Is  devoted  to 
science  and  applications  In  all  of  their  rami- 
fications, a  thoroughly  vigorous  program 

(c)  The  other  50%  Is  devoted  to  manned 
flight.  Yet  during  FY  1972  only  two  actual 
flight  missions  are  contemplated— Apwllos  15 
and  16.  Even  these  two  flights  depend  pri- 
marily on  existing  facilities  and  previously 
pald-for  flight  hardware  The  flights  have 
little  utilitarian  significance  and  relatively 
restricted  scientific  objectives  as  viewed  In 
the  larger  context  of  space  science  with  ail  of 
Its  richness  and  diversity 

Let  me  conclude  by  remarking  that  I  do 
not  contest  the  eventual  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle  system,  given  sufficient  technical  re- 
sources My  position  Is  essentially  that  an 
effort  of  this  magnitude  is  Inappropriate  to 
the  national  context  of  the  1970's  Moreover 
I  fully  expect  that  concentration  on  such  a 
development  during  this  decade  would  seri- 
ously detract  from  and  diminish  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  many  meritorious  and  clearly 
defined  objectives  that  our  national  space 
program  has  within  its  capability  at  a  reason- 
able and  justifiable  coet.  1  e  ,  a  cost  that  will 
enjoy  widespread  and  durable  public  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   A.   Van   Aixkn. 
Head  of   Department. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  finally 
we  are  told  the  shuttle  cannot  be  justified 
alone  on  the  grounds  of  ciNllian  space 
exploration,  but  because  of  its  military 
uses  It  becomes  a  valid  and  cost-effective 
vehicle  But  a  direct  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
before  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
showed  that  it  was  not  essential  to  mili- 
tary- requirements  that  such  a  transpor- 
tation system  be  used:  that  it  was  of  such 
low  priority,  that  money  from  the  Air 
Force  budget  wsis  not  being  allocated  to 
its  use. 
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I»unher.  it  Is  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram IS  essenual  to  our  environmental 
protiiems  Has  one  of  leading  eviron- 
menuLLst.  asked  for  a  single  dime  to  be 
j.sed  for  both  this  program  to  help  solve 
en^ronmentai  problems?  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  thf  $10  billion  to  $15  billion 
:hat  we  w.11  waste  on  this  program  could 
not  be  spent  on  environmental  programs 
that  we  must  have^  If  we  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  this  program,  we  will  have 
that  many  billions  less  to  solve  our  en- 
vironmental problems,  to  educate  our 
children,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  do 
all  the  other  things  In  health  and  other 
areas  which  this  country  needs  so 
urgently 

Por  these  reasons  I  strongly  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted  tomorrow  by 
the  V53  Senate 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
( Mrs  Smith  •  Then  I  will  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr 
Chiles 

Mrs  SMITH  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  President,  by  letter  of  June  9. 
1971.  James  C  Fletcher.  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  notified  me  that  he  had 
decided  to  terminate  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  NASA  executive  lunch  room 
as  soon  as  other  arrangements  can  be 
made   He  stated 

A  btislc  condition  to  be  met  by  any  new 
arrangement  wtll  be  that  the  charges  to  each 
executive  will  not  be  less  than  what  be  would 
pay  for  the  same  meal  elsewhere. 

I  commend  this  forthright  action  of 
Dr  Fletcher  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

This  is  the  final  result  of  action  I 
initiated  more  than  a  year  ago  when  on 
February  26,  1970.  I  asked  the  Comptrol- 
ler Crt^neral  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
view the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  N.ASA  headquarters  executive 
lunchroom  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conducted  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  N.ASA  executive  lunchroom. 

That  Investlgauon  disclosed  what  I 
consider  to  havp  been  serious  abuse  of 
the  taxpayers  by  N.^SA  executives  in  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the 
lunchroom  afIordin«  such  bargains  as  to 
appn:iach  a  .status  of  freeloading  at  tax- 
payers e.x  pen.se 

NASA  execuuves  receiving  annual  sal- 
aries as  high  as  $30  000  or  more  paid  the 
nominal  amount  of  only  $10  a  month  for 
a  potentifti  of  30  to  22  lunches  Poten- 
tially, thus  was  at  an  average  as  low  as 
that  of  less  than  46  cents  a  lunch  for 
soup,  sandwich,  i^reen  salad,  beverage 
and  dessert  -and  once  a  week  a  hot 
food  course,  cafeteria  style. 

TTie  attractiveness  of  this  low  rate  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  NASA  records 
reveal  that  the  average  regular  attendee 
ate  15  meais  tier  month  in  the  lunch- 
room Until  after  the  investigation  was 
started,  the  members  could  have  guests 
dine  free  of  charee  a.s  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  meals  consumed  by  the  member 
and  hLi  guests  did  not  exceed  the  total 
number  of  meai^  to  which  the  member 
was  entitled  dunng  the  month.  In  other 
words,  they  could  even  make  up  for  the 


few  meals  missed  by  subsequently  having 
guests  free  for  such  missed  meals. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  costed 
out  these  NASA  executive  lunchroom 
meals  at  $4  03  per  meal  I  do  not  know 
where  anyone,  whether  they  be  high  paid 
executives  or  not.  could  get  such  a  bar- 
gain lunch — paying  as  little  as  less  than 
46  cents  for  a  $4  03  meal. 

But  that  Is  not  all  of  this  disgraceful 
situation.  A  considerable  sonount  of  the 
food  for  the  NASA  executive  lunchroom 
was  purchased  from  a  military  commis- 
sary— Fort  McNair — in  violation  of  mili- 
tary regulations  A  coverup  was  made  by 
NASA  personnel  on  these  purchases  by 
removing  from  the  cash  register  receipts 
the  printed  statements  of  "US.  Army 
Commissary  Fort  McNair"  at  the  top  of 
the  receipt  and  "purchases  for  personal 
use  only"  at  the  bottom. 

During  the  investigation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce.  NASA  oflBclals 
callously  acted  deceitfully  on  these  il- 
legal commissary  purchase  records  and 
practice  In  that:  First,  they  represented 
that  certain  food  purchases  had  been 
made  at  commercial  food  stores  when, 
in  fact,  they  had  instead  been  made  at  the 
Port  McNair  Commissary  and  the  de- 
ceitful practice  of  altering  the  cash- 
register  receipts  as  set  forth  above  was 
continued  even  after  the  Investigation 
was  being  conducted  and  second,  they 
represented  that  this  practice  of  pur- 
chEising  at  military  commissaries  had 
stopped  pursuant  to  oral  instruction  is- 
sued late  in  1969  or  early  1970  when,  to 
the  contrary,  purchases  were  still  being 
made  at  the  Port  McNair  Commissar>' 
In  March  and  April  1970.  Dr.  Fletcher 
himself  has  acknowledged  that  NASA 
oCQcials  misrepresented  "that  the  prac- 
tice had  l)een  stopped  when.  In  fact,  it 
had  not  been  stopped." 

While  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  either 
earth-shaking  or  "out-of-thls-world" 
proportions,  it  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
credibility  of  NASA  and  particularly 
when  It  defends  its  budget  before  Con- 
gress. For  if  we  cannot  believe  NASA  on 
the  small  matters,  then  can  we  believe 
NASA  on  the  big  matters  and  on  the  bil- 
lion dollar  portions  of  NASA's  programs? 

This  has  been  going  on  at  NASA  for 
more  than  5  years  since  1966 — and  even 
more  significantly,  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  investigation  was  started.  This 
Is  nothing  less  than  a  record  of  callous- 
ness and  arrogance  It  certainly  does  not 
speak  well  for  NASA  at  the  executive 
level 

I  have  no  criticism  of  Dr.  Fletcher 
on  this  matter  for  he  Inherited  it.  I  have 
only  praise  for  him  in  cleaning  the  situa- 
tion up  to  the  extent  of  ordering  the 
termination  of  the  NASA  executive  limch 
room  operation  and  an  end  to  this  free- 
loading  by  NASA  executives  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense  His  action  Is  a  measure  of 
restoration  of  credibility  to  NASA  My 
criticism  is  of  his  predecessors  who  au- 
thorized, approved — and  even  condoned 
this  operation  after  it  had  been  point- 
edly called  to  their  attention. 

I  wonder  If  there  are  any  other  46 
cent  bargain  executive  lunchrooms  for 
$30,000  and  above  executives  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  I  wonder,  1 
have  requested  the  Comptroller  General 


to  make  an  overall  Investigation  for  any 
similar  operations  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
amendment,  and  to  state  that  I  think 
this  coimtry's  need  for  a  space  program 
did  not  end  when  we  landed  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

The  mover  of  the  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota, 
talks  about  the  cost  estimates,  and  his 
fear  that  the  costs  are  going  to  greatly 
exceed  what  NASA  has  estimated.  He 
says  the  outstanding  example  to  date  of 
a  cost  that  did  not  exceed  the  estimate 
was  the  NASA  project  In  regard  to  lunar 
exploration  itself  in  connection  with  the 
Apollo  mission. 

It  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  NASA 
was  right  on  target  with  that  estimate 
and  none  of  the  others  Is  hardly  an  in- 
dictment of  NASA,  I  think  the  fact  that 
NASA  is  in  difficulty  here  today  is  hardly 
the  result  of  their  failures,  but  rather 
the  result  of  their  successes.  NASA's  suc- 
cess is  a  part  of  the  reason  they  are  in 
trouble  with  this  program  today;  for  be- 
cause we  so  far  outstrip  the  Russians  in 
their  capabilities  and  in  having  placed  a 
man  on  the  moon,  much  of  the  public  has 
lost  its  enthusiasm  for  the  space 
program. 

But  I  think  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  not  Just  to  determine 
whether  this  is  a  program  that  now  has 
the  attention  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  but  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  go  forward  with  it  as  a  Nation,  and 
whether  the  program  is  going  to  make 
sense  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  think  we  have  to  weigh  and  to  de- 
termine, in  answering  that  question,  not 
just  the  scientific  feasibility  of  It,  our 
space  science  capability,  or  just  Its  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  but  we  must  look  to 
the  whole  range  of  the  program.  Is  It 
necessary  for  our  defense?  In  the  future, 
for  the  defense  of  this  country,  will  it 
be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Russians  and  their  space  explora- 
tion? 

Certainly  It  is  easy  to  see  the  amoimt 
of  attention  that  Russia  gives  to  its  space 
program,  with  an  economy  that  is  much 
smaller  than  ours,  and  a  gross  national 
product  that  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
ours  is  'We  see  the  portion  of  their  gross 
national  product  that  they  allocate  to 
space,  the  number  of  space  missions  and 
shots  that  they  make  every  year,  and 
the  attention  that  they  are  devoting  to 
soace;  and  the  fact  that  we  did  out- 
distance them  in  placing  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  certainly  not  something  for  us 
to  l)ecome  embarrassed  about  when  we 
see  the  tremendous  attention  which  they 
are  paying  and  the  amount  of  their 
technology  that  they  are  devoting  to  this 
efTort,  We  can  be  sure  they  are  not  In- 
terested in  just  the  space  science  aspects 
or  just  in  economic  feasibility,  but  we 
know  they  are  interested  in  defense 
capability,  and  in  what  potential  there 
is  for  defense  and  ofTense  in  the  use  of 
space.  That,  I  think,  is  something  that 
we  also  have  to  consider. 

The  other  matter  to  which  I  should 
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like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Is  the  argument  on  priorities.  I  think 
it  Is  very  easy  to  make  an  either/or 
argument  in  regard  to  space,  that  if  we 
devote  this  amount  of  money  to  space. 
then  we  are  taking  away  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  hungry  children;  that  if 
we  devote  $145  million  to  space,  how 
many  library  booics  we  could  have,  how 
many  food  programs  we  could  have — 
one  could  make  that  argument  as  to 
many,  many  programs.  Mr.  President, 
In  fact,  if  one  wanted  to  pursue  that 
argument,  one  could  ask.  how  much  do 
we  spend  on  beer  in  this  covmtry  each 
year?  If  we  spend  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  spend  on  beer,  do  we  entitle  ourselves 
to  have  a  space  program  to  protect  man- 
kind In  the  future^  How  much  do  we 
spend  each  year  for  aspirin  in  this 
country?  How  much  do  we  spend  each 
year  for  cigarettes? 

I  think  the  either  or  argtmient,  while 
It  Is  very  appeaUng,  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  argue  The  proper  argument  is 
whether  for  this  country,  with  its  capa- 
bilities, with  its  gross  national  product, 
with  the  ambitions  of  its  people,  this 
program  makes  sense,  that  in  the  future 
we  determine  we  are  going  to  keep  up 
with  the  Russians,  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  mailntain  a  lead,  that  we  have 
spent  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  develop 
Are  there  potentials  in  space  we  have 
not  realized,  which  we  are  only  on  the 
point  of  attempting  to  realize,  and  is  this 
something  that  fits  into  our  overall 
budget,  with  the  gross  national  product 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  that  we 
should  pay  attention  to  this  as  well  as 
to  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  hungry  chil- 
dren, and  everything  else? 

To  try  to  make  an  either.'or  argument. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  is  fair.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  this  program.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
proper  way  to  argue  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  look  at  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  country,  at  what 
our  capabilities  are.  and  at  what  our  as- 
pirations and  our  ambitions  are.  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  favor  a  space  shuttle. 
It  appears  to  make  sense  in  line  with 
what  we  have  done  to  date  in  space,  and 
in  line  with  the  programs  that  NASA 
has  projected  for  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  I  repeat. 
I  think  that  NASA,  because  of  its  record 
of  success,  has  problems  here  today,  not 
because  of  its  record  of  failure,  as  is  the 
case  in  connection  with  so  many  pro- 
grams. I  say.  let  us  go  forward  with  the 
future  of  this  program.  Let  us  not  allow 
our  country  to  get  into  a  situation  where 
we  wiU  have  to  catch  up  from  behind. 
Let  us  try  to  determine  that  we  will  hold 
our  own  space  today.  I  believe  we  should 
vote  down  the  amendment  of  the  dls- 
tlngtiished  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  appropriations 
for  this  program 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  tried  to  make  It  appear  that 


all  of  the  scientific  community  in  this 
country  is  opposed  to  the  shuttle  con- 
cept. As  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
Chairman  Townes  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Space  Science  Board, 
and  professor  of  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  completely  supports 
our  posture. 

I  also  have  some  letters  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  from  Prof.  A.  J.  Dessler, 
professor  of  space  science  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity, who  points  out  that  scientists 
have  no  special  expertise  in  this  area, 
and  that  a  unanimous  expression  of  op- 
position on  their  part  might  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  pending  legislation. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  should 
be  aware  that  opinions  of  space  scien- 
tists regarding  this  project  are  mixed, 
and  states  that  he  feels  we  should  go 
ahead  and  have  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rice  UNrvERsrrT, 
Department  of  Space  Science. 

Houston.  Tex.,  June  25, 1971. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 

Deab  Senator  Anderson  :  Because  of  my 
recent  Involvement  as  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  on  the  Summer  Study  on 
Priorities  for  Space  Research  1971-1980  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Academy  oT  Sci- 
ences, and  because  of  my  career  involvement 
in  space  science  (Science  Advisor  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
1969-70  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Space  Science  at  Rice  University  before  that) , 
I  have  become  Increasingly  concerned  re- 
garding statements  on  the  future  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  made  by  some  of  my  scientific 
colleagues.  This  project  Is  largely  a  techno- 
logical matter,  and.  although  scientists  have 
no  special  expertise  In  this  area,  a  unani- 
mous expression  of  opposition  on  their  part 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  pending  leg- 
islation. You  should  be  aware  that  the  opin- 
ions of  space  scientists  regarding  this  proj- 
ect are  mixed. 

It  may  seem  odd.  but  It  Is  a  fact  that  many 
scientists  are  extremely  conservative  with  re- 
gard to  technological  progress,  especially 
when  It  Is  In  an  area  that  impinges  on  their 
research.  This  Is  especially  the  case  when 
their  research  Is  going  well  and  they  only 
wish  It  were  scaled  up  In  Its  present,  or 
slightly  Improved,  form.  They  often  see  a 
proposed  new  technological  program  as  a  po- 
tential threat  that  may  cause  the  post- 
ponement or  delay  of  some  research  they 
might  wish  to  do. 

I  have  most  recently  been  distressed  by  our 
apparent  withdrawal  from  any  long-range 
commitment  to  retain  our  lead  in  the  explor- 
ation of  space  The  Space  Shuttle  represents 
a  possible  avenue  of  technological  develop- 
ment that  could  prove,  a  decade  hence,  to 
be  a  vital  Ingredient  In  this  nation's  posture 
with  regard  to  space  exploration.  No  posi- 
tive assurance  can  be  given  that  the  Shuttle 
will  prove  to  be  a  viable  development.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  now  possible  for 
any  one  to  foretell  the  size  and  scope  of  our 
space  program  ten  years  from  now.  Forecasts 
even  five  years  in  advance  have  often  proved 
Inaccurate  when  predicting  technological 
progress. 

I  wotild  hope  that  work  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  could  be  continued  to  the  point  that 


its  feasibility  and  economic  benefit  could 
be  objectively  evaluated  and  the  scope  of  our 
future  space  program  better  defined  A  rela- 
tively small  Investment  in  this  program  at 
ihe  present  time  will  place  us  In  a  good  posi- 
tion to  make  a  more  rational  evaluation  of 
how  much  to  spend  on  our  efforts  in  space 
and  where  this  money  is  best  spent.  We 
should  not  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
abandoning  projects  because  some  express 
uncertainty  or  doubt.  Especially  when,  as 
with  the  case  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  our 
future  efforts  may  well  be  dependent  on 
them. 

Yours  tnily, 

A.  J.  Desslxb. 
Professor  of  Space  S''ience. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  also  have  a  letter  from 
Courtland  D.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Aerospace  and  Mechan- 
ical Sciences.  Princeton  Umversity.  and 
chairman  of  the  USAF  Scientific  Advis- 
orv-  Board  He  supports  the  space  shut- 
tle program  and  points  out  the  advan- 
tages, because  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
payloads.  ranging  up  to  $20,000  a  pound 
in  orbit,  and  how  those  costs  could  be  re- 
duced in  the  event  we  had  a  resuable 
shuttle ;  and  he  urges  us  to  support  the 
NASA  shuttle  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Princeton  UNivEBsrrT, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    I  have  written  the 
enclosed  letter  to  Senator  Case  supporting  the 
space  shuttle  and  It  occured  to  me  that  it 
might  also  be  useful  to  you  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committtee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Sincerely. 

COtTRTLAND  D    PERKINS, 

Department  of  Aerospace  and  Me- 
chanical Sciences,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Chairman,  USAF  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board. 

Princeton  Universitt, 
Princeton,  NJ.,  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Cliftord  P  Case. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  think  few  would 
debate  the  fact  that  this  country's  response 
to  the  challenge  of  space  has  been  the  great- 
est technical  achievement  in  history,  cul- 
minating in  the  spectacular  success  of  our 
Apollo  program  These  successes  have  covered 
the  complete  spectrum  of  capabilities  of 
manned  and  unmanned  programs:  space  sci- 
ence; space  exploration;  and  space  utiliza- 
tion including  communications,  weather  sur- 
veillance, and  many  Important  military  po- 
tentials. Our  space  program  has  not  only 
Impacted  on  all  these  factors  but  has  greatly 
enhanced  this  country's  technical  Image  and 
leadership  and  Is  certainly  an  Important 
factor  in   today's   political   environment 

As  a  result  of  this  great  program,  we  find 
this  country's  technical  prestige  very  high 
and  that  we  have  a  brlUiant  new  technical 
capability  with  great  potential  along  many 
lines.  We  look  out  on  a  menvi  of  possibilities 
that  appears  almost  unlimited  in  scope  No 
other  program  has  such  deep  potential  for 
science  and  technologv-  and  future  Impact  on 
our  way  of  life,  nor  is  there  any  other  pro- 
gram that  has  the  potential  for  maintaining 
our  technological  lead  and  prestige  before  an 
unsettled  world. 

As  we  look  out  onto  this  broad  new  spec- 
trum of  sfiace  possibilities,  we  find  that  the 
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major  limiting  factor  In  what  we  can 
do  18  the  very  Urg«  cost  InvolTed.  Theoe  costs 
ar«  hlgb  because  of  the  large  ener^  require- 
ments to  boost  payloads  Into  space.  These 
energy  requirements  could  be  met  In  the 
technology  of  the  'SOs  and  "808  only  by  throw- 
away,  staged,  rocket-propelled  boosters  To 
be  siire  throw-away  systems  worked  the  flr»t 
time,  costly  check-out  and  reliability  ap- 
proaches were  required 

Ever  since  the  start  of  the  space  program  In 
late  1957.  every  study  of  these  operations  has 
looked  longingly  for  new  approaches  to  the 
launching  problem.  We  needed  higher  energy 
fuels  but  the  most  attractive  potential  of  all 
was  reuseabtllty  Up  to  the  present,  none  of 
these  approaches  has  shown  enough  promise 
to  warrant  the  Isirge  development  expendi- 
tures involved,  and  we  have  continued  with 
our  high  cost  operations  that  have  required 
the  difficult  motivation  of  prestige  to  fund. 
A  motivation  that  Is  still  real  enough  but 
one  that  becomes  much  less  viable  as  time 
go«a  on 

The  potentials  of  a  fully  recoverable 
launching  system  has  been  recognized  by 
nearly  everyone  that  has  studied  our  space 
operations,  manned  or  unmanned.  NASA  or 
DOD  The  ultimate  In  such  a  system  was 
proposed  some  years  ago  in  an  Air  Force 
study.  This  system  involved  a  launcher  that 
could  take  off  horizontally  from  a  runway, 
fly  out  and  accelerate  Into  orbit  with  Its 
payload  all  tn  one  stage,  place  the  payload 
Into  orbit,  check  It  out.  refurbish  malfunc- 
tioning payloads.  recover  some,  and  re-enter 
and  fly  back  to  the  starting  point.  This  deal 
system  was  called  "aerospaoeplane"  but  It 
was  found  that  the  technology  Involved  In 
such    a   solution    was    Just    not    available. 

These  studies  did  show,  however,  that  fully 
recoverable  systems  had  two  major  cost 
benefits:  one.  the  reduction  of  the  actual 
launch  oost  from  the  present  11.000  per  pound 
in  orbit  to  1100  per  pound;  the  second.  Just 
as  Important  and  in  many  cases  even  more 
so.  was  the  reduction  In  design  severity  on 
the  space  payloads  due  to  the  potential  for 
check-out  In  orbit  refurbishment  and  re- 
use. Today's  enormous  cost  of  payloads  range 
up  to  130.000  per  pound  In  orbit.  A  fully  re- 
coverable launch  system  permits  a  significant 
reduction  In  this  Important  cost  element. 

The  development  of  a  new  launch  system 
depends  on  the  t«chnology  available  and  the 
rate  at  which  payloads  are  to  be  launched. 
There  Is  a  close  relationship  between  these 
launch  costs  and  the  buUd-up  of  space  pay- 
loads.  If  the  cost  can  be  dramatically  re- 
duced, we  can  afford  to  do  many  things  that 
we  could  not  do  today  New  programs  In 
space  science,  applications,  expjloratlon.  and 
military  programs  would  multiply  rapidly. 
giving  these  large  reductions  in  cost.  Very 
careful  studies  made  over  the  past  few  years 
have  Identified  the  fact  that  technology  has 
developed  to  a  point  where  a  fully  recover- 
able launch  system  can  be  identified.  This 
system  has  been  called  the  shuttle  and  In- 
volves a  two-staged  winged  system  requir- 
ing a  vertical  take-off  with  a  normal  hori- 
zontal landing.  This  system  has  a  real  engi- 
neering solution  Involving  an  acceptable 
stretch  In  the  technologies  Involved.  The 
costs  of  this  system  have  been  studied  by 
many  during  the  past  several  years,  but  the 
most  sophisticated  cost  study  was  performed 
recently  by  Mathematlca.  Inc..  of  Princeton, 
and  reported  to  the  NASA  In  May  1971.  This 
study  shows  that  the  shutUe  system  can 
realize  the  cost  advantages  accruing  to  re- 
coverable systems  with  the  payload  potential 
forecast  conservatively  today. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  with  the  lower  launch 
and  payload  cost  potentials,  we  wiu  see  a 
great  Increase  In  space  activity  all  across  the 
board. 

In  summary,  our  space  prograni  has  been 
a  spectacular  success  for  this  country,  has 
added  to  our  technoJo^c&l   leadership,   and 


has  been  an  element  of  national  prestige. 
We  are  Just  learning  how  to  use  this  great 
new  capability  for  many  purposes  that  In- 
clude earth  applications,  science,  explora- 
tions, and  military  operations.  All  of  these 
activities,  whether  accomplished  in  manned 
or  unmanned  systems,  will  be  enhanced  with 
the  availability  of  a  fully  recoverable  and. 
as  a  consequence,  less  costly  launching  sys- 
tem The  NASA  shuttle  program  is  techni- 
cally feasible.  Is  timely  and  Important  to 
this  country's  next  advance  In  space  activity. 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  N.\SA  shuttle 
program  in  the  present  Congressional  ac- 
tivities. 

Sincerely. 

Comruitro  D.  PKaxDcs, 
Chairman.    DepartTtient    of   Aerospace 

and  Mechanical  SciCTicea.  Princeton 

Vntvernty.     and     Chatrman.     VSAF 

Scientific  Advtiory  Board. 

Mr  CANNON  I  also  have  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Brian  O'Brien,  from  North  Wood- 
stock.  Conn  .  who  also  points  out  that 
If  we  fall  to  develop  a  reusable  space 
transportation  system,  and  another  na- 
tion does  so.  he  fears  that  our  position  in 
world  competition  may  be  very  seriously 
impaired  Dr  O'Brien  is  from  MTT.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NOBTH  WOOOSTOCK.  CONl».. 

June  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andbuon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical 

and  Space  Sciences, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk  CKAniMAN:  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
Senator  Welcker,  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed, 
might  be  of  some  use  to  you  In  evaluating 
the  space  shuttle  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BaiAN  O'BarxN 

NoaxH  Woodstock,  Conn., 

June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Lowvxi.  P.  WocKza. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  SsNAToa  Wcickes:  I  am  writing  to 
point  out  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  space  shuttle  which  may  possibly 
be  of  use  to  you  in  evaluating  this  ques- 
tion. 

A  few  scientists,  including  some  of  my 
feUow  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  have  gone  on  record  against  the 
development  of  the  space  shuttle  on  the 
ground  that  cost  of  development  Is  not  Jus- 
tified by  scientific  experiments  In  space  and 
practical  space  applications  as  presently  en- 
visaged. I  believe  that  the  point  of  view 
which  this  expresses  is  both  narrow  and 
unimaginative. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the 
economic  trade-offs  involved  since  detailed 
studies  of  these  are  being  made  and  will 
be  available  to  you.  Rather,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  what  seems  to  me  a  far  more 
compelling  reason  for  the  Onlted  States  to 
undertake  development  of  a  reusable  shuttle 
to  provide  low  cost  transportation  to  and 
from  space. 

The  existence  of  such  a  space  transporta- 
tion system  would  change  completely  our 
methods  of  operating  in  space.  In  contrast 
to  the  present  long  lead  time  required  to 
prepare  for  a  space  mission,  a  shuttle  could 
be  ready  and  available  on  very  short  notice 
to  meet  whatever  needs  might  develop  In 
the  national  or  internatlooal  scene.  Once  the 
Initial  Investment  Is  made,  the  cost  per 
launch  wUl  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  mis- 


sions could  be  undertaken  which  would  be 
economically  out  of  the  question  when  using 
expendable  boosters. 

Mankind  Is  clearly  committed  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  space,  and  I  believe  that  any 
nation  which  lacks  the  fullest  capability  for 
this  must  Inevitably  fall  behind  a«  a  world 
power.  If  we  faU  to  develop  a  reusable  sp<ice 
transportation  system  and  another  nation 
does  so,  I  fear  that  our  position  In  world 
competition  may  be  very  seriously  Impaired. 

Since  development  of  a  space  shuttle  will 
require  a  number  of  years,  it  is  important 
that  the  long  lead  time  Items  be  undertaken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  the  thoughts  expressed  above 
and  win  make  every  effort  to  further  such 
development. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  O'Bkikn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  the  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  The  Mon- 
dale  and  Javits  amendments  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  tomorrow  at  approxi- 
mately 1  p.m.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  16  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  31  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  would 
it  be  in  order  for  me  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  to  request  that 
other  Senators  be  notified  that  if  they 
have  additional  amendments,  they  must 
be  presented  today,  prior  to  our  going 
over  to  tomorrow.  Is  that  the  correct 
parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  tomorrow.  They 
will  not  be  debatable 

Mr.  CANNON.  Amendments  will  be  In 
order  tomorrow,  but  they  will  not  be 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  CANNON.  So  that  if  other  Sena- 
tors have  amendments  they  desire  to 
present  and  debate,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  those  amendments  be  disposed  of 
prior  to  our  going  over  until  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  over 
the  years.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debates  with  re- 
spect to  the  space  program  Some  time 
ago.  I  ran  across  a  little  article  that  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  running  into  in  the 
course  of  these  debates  This  article  Is 
entitled  "Columbus  Had  Trouble.  Too." 
I  will  read  it: 

CoLOMBCs  Had  TROtrsii,  Too 

Columbus,  It  appears,  had  about  as  hard 
a  time  finding  support  for  his  revolutionary 
Idea  of  sailing  west  to  reach  China  as  do 
space  officials  today  who  want  to  land  on 
Mars  and  explore  the  other  planets 

One  of  the  16th-century  navigator's  ap- 
peals for  help  was  to  the  Senate  at  his  native 
state  of  Oenoa. 

The  Senate  of  Oenoa.  however,  recognlrlng 
It  knew  little  about  oceanic  exploration,  did 
what  comes  naturally  to  senators  of  any  age 
or  state:  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  his  suggestion 

After  months  of  debate  they  finally  got 
out  a  report — which  has  only  recently  been 
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discovered  in  a  monastery  library  In  south- 
eastern Spain    The  report  ran — 064  pages! 

The  Senate  committee  also  sent  Columbus 
a  letter,  which.  In  brief,  discouraged  his  west- 
ward voyage.  Its  letter  ended  with  these 
memorable  passages : 

"We  feel  that  you  will  be  quite  pleased 
with  the  output  of  this  progressive,  forward- 
looking  committee  of  profound  scholars  In- 
cidentally, there  was  one  additional  member 
of  the  committee,  a  rather  rash  and  Im- 
petuous young  engineer,  lately  of  Florence, 
who  was  sent  in  place  of  the  ailing  Dr  Tag- 
lattl  of  the  University  of  Milan,  Though  he 
came  highly  recommended,  he  showed  his 
immaturity  and  poor  Judgment  by  advocating 
that  the  voyage  itself  be  Initiated  immedi- 
ately. 

"Investigation  proved  him  to  be  quite  ec- 
centric I  he  talks  of  flying  machines  and 
fancies  himself  an  artist) .  and  he  was  there- 
fore dismissed  from  the  committee  He  Is  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  notary,  and  In  case  you 
desire  to  contact  him,  his  name  Is  Leonardo 
da  Vlncl." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.    CANNON.    I    ask    the    Senator 
whether  that  report  has  ever  been  declas- 
sified {Laughter.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  might  appoint 
an  investigating  committee  to  look  into 
it. 

THK  SPACE  SHtrm^ 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  delete  $137  6  million. 
earmarked  for  the  space  shuttle  and 
space  station,  from  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Last  year  I  supported  a  similar  au- 
thorization on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
nece.ssary  to  proceed  wnth  the  research 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  tech- 
nology was  both  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  This  year,  once  again, 
I  will  support  the  auttiorization  I  do  so. 
however,  in  the  clear  understanding  that 
passage  of  the  pending  request  represents 
no  congressional  commitment  to  full  de- 
velopment of  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
space  station 

I  have  several  concerns  about  this  par- 
ticular project.  Not  least  is  the  projected 
cost:  Official  estimates  of  the  develop- 
ment costs  of  the  space  shuttle  run  as 
high  as  $10  billion  in  this  decade.  This  is 
a  great  expense,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  reducing  our  expenditures 
in  defense  and  space  in  order  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  our  people  "The  $10  billion  could  rep- 
resent the  major  portion  of  our  allow- 
able expenditures  for  space  research  in 
all  of  the  1970's  By  investing  this  much 
in  a  single  project,  we  risk  foreclosing  our 
options  in  terms  of  developing  other 
technology  which  might,  in  the  long  rim. 
prove  more  beneficial  both  in  terms  of 
space  exploration  and  in  terms  of  its 
"spin-off"  value  here  on  earth 

We  are  now  ver>'  close  to  knowing 
whether  the  space  shuttle  space  station 
concept  is  indeed  operable  Inasmuch  as 
the  preliminary  studies  are  now  nearlng 
completion.  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise 
to  deny  the  research  and  scientific  com- 
munities the  opportunity  of  making  the 
final  investigations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  this  complex 
project  But  I  would  urge  both  the  scien- 
tists at  NASA  and  those  who  oversee 
them  to  give  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  other  alternative  programs,  in- 


cluding remote-control  devices  and  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated 
boosters 

Space  research  and  space  technolog>' 
alike  can  lead  to  continuing  progress 
in  terms  of  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge  and  expanding  the 
hmits  of  human  capabilities.  But  the 
scientific  community  must  be  free  to  pur- 
sue the  fullest  range  of  alternatives;  it 
must  not  lock  itself  in  by  its  own  invest- 
ments. Before  further  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  space  shuttle,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  many  questions  sur- 
rounding its  workability  will  have  been 
answered  satisfactorily. 

COMMENTS   OF   THE    MATHXMATICA    SPACE 
SHt."m.E     STTDIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  space  shuttle  has 
been  analyzed  for  NASA  by  Mathematlca 
Inc.  This  organization  is  considered 
amc«ig  the  leading  firms  in  the  country 
involving  economic  analysis.  The  chair- 
man of  the  company  is  Dr  Oskar  Mor- 
genstern,  a  world  renown  mathematical 
economist.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations is  the  classical  work  entitled 
"Theory  of  Games  and  Economic  Be- 
havior" which  he  coauthored  with  the 
late  John  von  Neumann. 

Mathematlca  hEis  just  completed  a 
study  titled  "Economic  Analysis  of  New- 
Space  Transportation  Systems  "  This  in- 
dependent study  concludes  that  the 
space  shuttle  is  a  cost-effective  system 
The  findings  of  the  economic  study  of 
the  space  shuttle  system  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  two  very  simple  statements. 
First,  the  direct  cost  of  space  activity  to 
a  shuttle-owning  nation  will  be  about 
one-half  of  the  direct  cost  to  a  nation 
relying  on  expendable  launch  systems: 
and  second,  the  nonrecurring  costs  asso- 
ciated with  becoming  a  shuttle-owning 
nation  are  shown  by  contemporary  eco- 
nomic theor>'  to  be  justified  if  the  na- 
tion intends  to  operate  a  space  program 
with  a  level  of  activity  represented  by 
about  40  shutUe  flights  per  year 

Benefits  of  the  use  of  the  system  in- 
clude effects  on  both  transportation  cost 
and  payload  cost.  It  is  the  payload  costs 
that  are  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  Importance  of  the  space 
shuttle  in  the  space  programs  of  the 
future 

THE    SPACE    SMUl'llX    PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  Is  being  asked  to  authorize 
$137.6  million  for  continued  development 
of  the  space  shuttle,  which  is  the  major 
component  in  our  proposed  space  trans- 
portation system.  Before  discussing  the 
wisdom  of  this  authorization.  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  to  provide  a  brief 
description  of  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  space  shuttle. 

At  the  present  time,  technology  limits 
our  ability  to  place  satellites  and  other 
vehicles  in  space  at  low  cost:  medium  to 
large  size  payloads  cost  from  $15  to  $55 
million  in  launching  costs  alone,  depend- 
ing on  the  rocket  used,  and  each  rocket 
booster  can  be  used  only  once  The  space 
shuttle  is  an  innovation  which  would 
enable  us  to  reuse  the  rocket  booster  up 
to  100  times.  The  basic  notion  is  to  con- 
struct a  two-stage  vehicle.  The  first  stage, 
the  shuttle  stage,  would  lift  the  second 


stage,  the  orblter,  with  the  mission  pay- 
load  to  an  altitude  of  40  miles.  At  this 
point,  the  first  and  second  stages  sep- 
arate. The  first  stage,  the  shuttle  stage, 
then  returns  to  earth  for  reuse.  The 
second  stage,  the  orbiter.  places  a  satel- 
lite or  other  space  vehicle  into  orbit  of 
up  to  600  miles  above  the  earth.  The 
orbiter  tiien  returns  to  earth,  landing  like 
an  ordinarj-  aircraft,  for  reuse  A  second 
element  of  the  space  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  space  tug,  which  is  to  be  devel- 
oped at  a  later  stage,  would  be  able  to 
move  the  satellite  or  other  space  vehicle 
from  the  600-mile  orbit  to  other,  higher 
orbits,  depending  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  vehicle. 

A  space  shuttle  will  make  possible  a 
number  of  missions  which  cannot  be 
performed  econc«nically.  if  at  all,  by  cur- 
rent techniques.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

It  will  be  possible  to  place  satellites 
into  orbit  and  return  them  to  earth  for 
repair. 

Because  the  orbiter  is  manned,  mal- 
functioning sateUites  can  be  repaired  in 
orbit.  Thus,  satellites  cost  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  will  not  be  permanently  lost 
m  the  event  of  a  minor  malfunction,  as 
happened  with  the  $80  million  orbiting 
astronomical  observatory  satellite  several 
months  ago. 

Very  large  and  complex  space  vehicles 
can  be  delivered  in  sections  to  a  low  earth 
orbit  and  assembled  This  approach 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  with 
existing  techniques. 

Because  the  shuttle  is  to  be  designed 
for  rapid  response,  it  would  permit  the 
space  rescue  of  stranded  astronauts.  This 
would  materially  reduce  the  risk  of  sjjace 
research  programs  involving  manned 
space  flight,  and  avert  the  kind  of  tragic 
accident  which  nearly  befell  our  Apollo 
13  astronauts  a  year  ago. 

Because  the  space  shuttle  would  fly 
more  like  an  ordinary  aircraft,  with  rela- 
tively slow  rates  of  acceleration  we  have 
known  with  conventional  techniques, 
scientists  and  other  individuals  without 
specific  training  as  astronauts  could 
participate  in  space  flights. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  space  shut- 
tle has  some  unique  advantages  which 
cannot  be  offset  by  the  more  intensive 
use  of  existing  rockets  and  present-day 
techniques.  It  is.  however,  important  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  space  shuttle 
makes  economic  sense  in  relation  to  the 
functions  which  can  be  performed  by 
existing  systems 

There  are  two  costs  which  are  crucial 
elements  in  making  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  shuttle  is  a  useful 
investment  for  the  United  States  to 
make  The  first  of  these  costs  is  the 
launching  cost  per  flight  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  has  a  number  of 
rockets  capable  of  placmg  relatively 
small  to  extremely  large  payloads  into 
orbit.  The  cost  of  these  nonreusable 
rockets  ranges  from  about  $7  million 
per  flight  for  the  Thor-Delta  to  $55  mil- 
lion per  flight  for  the  Saturn  IB  The  cost 
per  flight  of  the  space  shuttle,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  vary  with  the  size 
or  weight  of  the  payload — it  would  re- 
main constant  at  $5  million  per  flight 

The  second  element  of  cost  to  be  con- 
sidered IS  the  cost  of  the  payload;  that 
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Is,  the  satellite  or  other  space  vehicle  on  Inlormation  that  Is  now  obsolete,  ac-  The  conclusions  agreed  at  the  end  of 

which  is  to  be  lifted  Into  orbit.  It  should  cording  to  a  letter  of  May  28.  1971.  from  the  week,  subject  to  conflrnaatlon  by  the 

be  emphasized  that  payload  costs  con-  Henry  Rowen.  president  of  Rand  Corp  ,  Soviet   Academy    and    NASA    within    2 

stitute  from  75  to  80  percent  of  a  typical  to  Senator  Clinton  P   Andkrson.  chair-  months,  comprehend  the  principal  areas 

U5.  space  progrram.  launch  costs  con-  man  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  of  technical  requirements  for  compatible 

stituting  the  remaining  20  to  25  percent  and  Space  Sciences.  The  information  on  systems  Fundamental  or  detailpd  a«ree- 

The  shuttle  would  be  a  worthwhile  in-  the  economic  and  substantive  aspects  of  ment  has  been  returhed  on  a  wide  variety 

vestment  if  It   is   likely   that   It  would  the  space  shuttle   were  based   on   pre-  of  important  items,  such  as  the  coordi- 

make  possible  significant  sa\'ings  in  the  liminary  plans  known  to  Rand  in  1969  nate  systems,  beacons,  and  communlca- 

cost  of  satellites  and  other  space  vehl-  and  early  1970    Mr.  Rowen  states  that  tions  systems  necessary  for  the  rendez- 

cles  lifted  by  them   As  a  member  of  the  because  the  study  was  based  upon  earlier  vous  phtise.  the  alinement  and  stabiliza- 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Sp«u:e  data,  it  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  tlon  standards  and  functional  require- 

Sciences.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  basis  of  decision.  This  otiservation  holds  ments  for  the  dockmg  phase;  and  certain 

testmiony  from  scientisis  and  engineers  true  for  the  estimate  published  in  the  aspects  of  hatch  and  airlock   a.'range- 

wlth  expertise  in  the  design  and  produc-  Rand   study    that   the   program    would  ments,    crew    transfer   procedures,    and 

tion   of   space   vehicles    that    the   space  cost  as  much  as  $7  billion  In  1975.  This  cabm  atmospheres  as  required   for  the 

shuttle  would  reduce  payload  costs  by  figure  was  based  upon  the  inclusion  of  docked  phase  There  was  also  agreement 

50  percent  The  reasons  for  this  are  quite  a    space   station    in    the    space   shuttle  on  an  optimum  docking  concept  and  on 

simple:  First  of  all.  because  the  pay  loads  program    It  has  been  definitively  eslab-  an   overall   approach   to   the   remaining 

are  not  subject  to  the  very  high  rates  of  llshed  that  a  space  station  Is  not  p«u-t  work  to  t)e  done,  Including  the  need  for 

acceleration    of    conventional    rockets,  of  the  space  shuttle  program,  and  there-  test  programs. 

they  do  not  need  to  be  as  ruggedly  built  fore  caimot  be  Included  in  the  calcula-  A  major  step  forward  was  agreement 

as  present  payloads   Second,  because  of  tion.  for  studies  of  experimental  space  flights 

the  large,  standard  carrying  capacity  of  Finally,  there  Is  the  national  defense  to  test  the  technical  requirements  which 

the  shuttle  and  the  low  cost  per  trip,  far  implications  of  the  space  shuttle    The  are  being  developed  As  has  been  reported 

less  expense  and  ingenuity  will  need  to  Soviet    Union    is    now    launching    more  now  In  the  press,  such  experiments  could 

be  expended  in  minimizing  the  weight  than  twice  as  many  military  space  vehl-  Involve  rendezvous  and  docking  between 

and    size    of    the    individual    payloads  cles  as  the  United  States    Unless  a  less  a  spacecraft  and  a  space  station  of  the 

Third,  because  of  the  fswrt  that  satellites  expensive    means    of    placing    military  .Apollo  type  and  the   Salyut  type,  and, 

and  other  space  vehicles  can  be  returned  spacecraft  in  space  is  found,  the  Increas-  perhaps  subsequently,  between  a  Soyuz- 

to  earth,  costly  features  designed  to  pro-  ing  personnel  costs  on  the  Defense  De-  type  spacecraft  and  a  Skylab 

vide  extreme  reliability  will  not  be  nee-  partment   may   make   it   impossible   for  Much  of  the   material   discussed  will 

essary.  the   United   States   to   protect   Its   own  now  be  refined  by  each  side  over  the 

A  recent  study  of  these  operating  cost  vital  interests  through  the  legitimate  summer  and  the  results  will  be  ex- 
factors  as  well  as  the  R&D  and  in-  military  uses  of  space  The  space  shut-  changed,  together  with  a  number  of  ques- 
vestment  cost  factors  of  the  space  shut-  tie  program  will  provide  a  vital  compo-  tlons  still  outstanding — such  as  precise 
tie  and  space  tug  has  been  made  by  nent  of  our  national  defense  effort,  approach  velocities  for  docking  and  op- 
Mathematlca,  Inc..  under  the  leadership  Mr.  President,  the  space  shuttle  pro-  tlmum  hatch  sizes — in  the  hope  that  a 
of  Dr  Oskar  Morgenstem.  the  eminent  gram  merits  the  wholehearted  support  next  meeting  in  Moscow  in  late  Novem- 
Prlnceton  University  economist  This  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  public  It  bcr  will  permit  the  two  sides  to  finalize 
study  was  made  to  determine  whether  or  opens  up  an  entirely  new  dimension  in  the  list  of  btuslc  technical  requirements 
not  the  economic  savings  of  the  space  our  space  capacity  which  ought  not  to  it  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  a 
shuttle  were  outweighed  by  its  cost  be  aborted  by  the  mindless  attitude  of  great  deal  of  the  work  already  done  is 

The  Mathematlca  study  assumes  a  13-  an ti technology  which  flourishes  in  some  highly  specific  and  quantified 
year  space  program  mvolvlng  only  500  parts  of  our  country  The  scuttling  of  There  appears  little  question  that  last 
flights,  or  an  average  of  about  39  space  this  critically  important  program  with  week's  meetings  have  accelerated  prog- 
flights  per  year — In  contrast  with  the  all  that  is  ImpUed  will  not  only  serve  to  ^55  toward  a  capability  of  the  two  na- 
recent  actual  experience,  based  on  aver-  further  demoralize  an  already  highly  tions  to  assist  each  other's  astronauts 
ages  for  the  5-year  period  from  1964-69,  demoralized  industry,  but  it  will  also  add  and  to  operate  together  in  space  as  may 
of  50  flights  per  annum  for  the  United  to  the  economic  dislocation  already  ex-  be  agreed  in  the  future  It  seems  clear 
States  and  61  flights  for  the  Russians,  isting  in  a  number  of  areas  dependent  from  the  character  of  the  discussions 
On  the  basis  of  this  low  estimate  of  fu-  on  the  aerospace  industry.  We  simply  that  there  Is  a  real  will  on  the  Soviet 
ture  flights,  Mathematicas  study  never-  carmot  afford,  as  a  nation,  any  further  side  to  work  this  out  in  the  most  effec- 
theless  concluded  that  the  shuttle  would  dislocations  and  disruptions  in  an  area  tlve  way. 

produce  enough  savings  in  launch  and  of  high  technological  sophistication  compa«i»on  or  uj. -sovirr  spaci  LAtmcHM 
payload  costs  to  be  equal  to  a  10-percent  which  has  already  contributed  so  much  t>w„4j  *  »v,  tt  if  ^  at  ♦  k 
return  on  a  conservatively  esUmated  to  every  area  of  our  naUonal  weU-be-  "*>■■  Pr^|aen}.  "^e  ,V™**°  "  ,'^  ^ 
$12.7  billion  research,  development  and  ing-lmprovements  in  medical  tech-  cleariy  achieved  a  position  of  world  lead- 
investment  cost  Recent  modifications  in  niques,  communications,  meteorological  ership  in  space  exploration  space  science. 
NASAs  space  shuttle  program  which  observaUons,  air  and  land  transporUtion,  and  space  technology  But  that  leaaer- 
were  made  subsequent  to  the  Mathe-  to  mention  Just  a  few  I  urge  my  col-  ^iP^*f  ^^er  contmual  challenge  by  a 
matlca  study  suggest  that  reductions  in  leagues  to  reject  the  amendment  now  un-  <^*P^^^  ^^  determined  compeUtor— the 
the  estimated  R.  &  D  costs  for  the  pro-  der  debate.  U.S^S.R  To  understand  that  all  one 
„-„™  r^n  V,,.  «^K(,»„-^  needs  to  do  is  look  at  the  statistics  of  the 
gram  will  be  achieved.  scmmart    or    tr^./uji*..    dmctjbsionb    on  ^...pT^^j.,  launches  durinc  the  oast  few 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sav-  uiumchino     akt     undbtoub.     houkon.  successful  laimcliiM  during  me  past  lew 

ings  are  based  upon  data  that  is  already  ^«  ..-„  veai^.  Mr  President.  Include  a  bmf 

well  known.  The  cost  of  the  space  shut-  Mr    CANNON    Mr    President,   repre-  ^i'.o^ 'atSCfooiSr    "'^'^""^    ""    ""^ 

tie  program  is  unlikely  to  be  substantially  sentaUves  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Scl- 

in  error  because  most  of  the  technology  ences  and  of  NASA,  led  by  Academician  Vnued  states    u.ssJt. 

upon  which  it  is  bsised  came  about  as  the  Boris  N.  Petrov  and  Robert  R.  Oilruth,     19««  78              44 

result  of  "fallout "  from  other  NASA  and  respectively,  met  June  21-25  in  Hous-     19«7  »7              M 

Department  of  Defense  aeronautics  and  ton  pursuant  to  the  October  1970  agree-     '***  J*              ^ 

space  programs   Thus  the  technological  ment   on    the   development   of   require-     J??®  " ^              Jj 

risk  In   the  space  shuttle   is   relatively  ments   for   compatible   rendezvous   and  ^^^^  (juneis)'            '.'.."'."  14              89 

low.  docking  systems 

A   Rand   study   of   the  space  shuttle  The   meeting   last   week   brought   to-  Let  me  read  a  few  of  these  numbers: 
program  published  in  October  1970,  and  gether   for   the   first   time    three   Joint  In  1966,  the  United  SUtes  had  73  sue- 
on  which   the  sponsors  of  tunendment  working  groups  charged   with   defining  cessful  space  launches  tind  the  Soviet 
No.  233  rely  in  arguing  for  the  terraina-  the  technical  requirements  for  compatl-  Union  had  44. 
tlon  of  the  shuttle  program,  was  based  ble  docking  systems.  In  1968.  the  United  States  had  45  suc- 
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cessful  space  launches  and  the  USJBJl. 
had  74. 

In  1970,  the  United  SUtes  had  29  suc- 
cessful space  launches  and  the  U.SSJi. 
had  81 

So  far  this  year  the  United  States  has 
had  14  successful  space  launches  and  the 
USSR  39 

Smce  the  beginning  of  the  space  age, 
the  Umted  States  has  had  a  total  of  528 
successful  space  launches  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  504,  it  is  clear  that  the 
USSR  is  closing  in  on  the  United 
States  lead  in  space  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
have  launched  80  percent  of  their  pay- 
loads  since  1965.  whereas  we  launched 
80  percent  of  our  payloads  before  1968. 

Mr  President,  during  the  psist  few 
years  while  we  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  Vietnam  and  our  domestic 
problems  and  have  instituted  sharp  and 
drastic  reductions  m  the  U.S.  space  ef- 
fort, the  Soviets  have  been  rapidly  build- 
ing up  their  space  program.  As  a  result, 
our  national  space  capability  has  steadily 
diminished  while  that  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  increasing  rapidly  We 
should  expect  that  our  space  leadership 
will  soon  disappear  Certainly,  there  Is 
no  more  dramatic  example  of  this  than 
the  Soviet's  "Salyut '  space  station  with 
three  men  aboard,  orbiting  this  country 
while  a  similar  US  capability— the  Sky- 
lab — will  not  be  launched  until  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  from  now. 

This  rapid  loss  of  our  space  leadership 
Is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  I  think  to 
most  Americans.  Living  with  and  know- 
ing the  importance  of  scientific  under- 
takings and  technological  development  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  steadily 
Improved  life  of  man  during  the  last  cou- 
ple of  centuries,  how  can  we  let  our  space 
leadership  disappear,  since  our  space 
program  represents  science  and  technol- 
ogy at  its  best.  I  do  not  think  we  can — I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  want 
the  Congress  to  do  that  But  if  the  Sen- 
ate accepts  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  we  will  be  going 
mighty  far  down  that  road. 

Mr  President,  as  a  world  leader  in 
space  science  and  technology,  we  owe 
this  Investment  to  this  Nation  sind  to  all 
of  its  future  generations.  The  space  pro- 
gram for  the  most  part  is  directed  to  the 
future  and  I  think  we  had  better  give 
some  thought  to  that. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  m  order  for  us  to 
preserve  the  space  leadership  of  the 
United  States. 

NOnnCATION    TO    SZNATOaS 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  Senators' 
offices  might  be  notified  that  if  Senators 
desire  to  present  amendments  and  to  de- 
bate them,  they  must  do  so  prior  to  our 
going  over  until  tomorrow.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorxim 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

NATIONAL    SXCtnUTT    A8PKCT8 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  mj'self  briefly  to 
the  national  security  aspects  of  this  bill. 
At  this  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  have  a  space  mission  per  se. 
However,  they  do  operate  in  space  when 
such  operations  are  competitive  with 
nonspace  means  of  accomplishing  mili- 
tar>-  misaaons.  This  includes  competing 
in  cost  as  well  as  on  a  functional  basis. 
They  are  currently  operating  space- 
based  systems  for  navigation,  communi- 
cations, surveillance,  meteorology,  la&p- 
ping,  charting,  and  geodesy.  These  mis- 
sions require  that  payloads  be  placed 
in  a  variety  of  orbits  with  varying  In- 
clinations. Such  systems  operating  at 
great  distances  from  earth  can  cover 
large  geographic  areas,  they  can  operate 
at  high  data  rates,  and  they  can  operate 
reliably  for  long  periods  of  time  without 
logistics  support.  These  unique  advan- 
tages are  almost  Impossible  to  duplicate 
by  systems  operating  in  other  media. 

The  present  method  of  conducting 
space  operations  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ballistic  missile  experience  developed  in 
the  late  1950's  and  1960's.  After  over  a 
decade,  these  launch  vehicles  and  pay- 
loads  are  still  useful  for  only  a  single 
mission.  At  this  time,  these  launch  ve- 
hicles and  their  upper  stages  represent 
approximately  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
DOD  space  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  versatility  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  space  shuttle  and  its  low 
operational  cost  will  be  of  signiflcant 
value  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
shuttle  development  is,  therefore,  fully 
supported  by  the  DOD  as  reported  to  the 
Congress  by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. 

Dr.  Seamans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  testimony  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  stated 
that: 

Although  previous  Air  Force  studies  h»ve 
indlc&ted  that  we  would  achieve  operational 
advantages  through  a  reusable  system,  we 
have  faced  the  problem  of  development  costs 
which  were  too  great  to  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  Air  Force  Applications  alone.  Studies 
by  NASA  based  on  their  needs,  indicated 
similar  conclusions.  We  find  however,  that 
mission  application  by  both  agencies  may 
afford  an  acceptable  rate  of  amortisation.  .  .  . 
When  the  operational  system  Is  achieved,  we 
would  expect  to  use  It  to  orbit  essentially  all 
DOD  payloads,  "phasing  out"  our  expendable 
booster  Inventory  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  very  small  boosters  such  as  Scout. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  is  great 
interest  in  Increasing  mission  flexibility 
and  capability  over  present  systems, 
there  Is  a  primary  desire  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  space  operations.  Cost  reduction 
will  become  even  more  important  In  the 
future  because  other  high-priority  na- 
tional programs  require  attention.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  In  the  summer  of 
1969  the  President's  space  task  group 
recommended  that  an  economical  space 
transportation  system  be  developed 
which  would  be  a  major  Improvement  In 
terms  of  cost  and  operational  flexibility 
over  the  present  systems,  As  you  know, 


NASA  was  given  the  prime  responsibility 
for  deflning  and  developing  the  space 
transportation  system,  with  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  space  operations  by 
an  order  of  magnitude  to  approximately 
$100  per  pound  in  low  earth  orbit. 

Cooperation  has  existed  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  on 
this  program  since  the  Inception  of  the 
shuttle  concept.  In  April  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  established  terms  of 
reference  for  the  phased  study  of  space 
transportaticHi  systems,  and  in  Febru- 
ary 1970,  they  established  the  NASA/ 
USAF  Space  Transportation  System 
Committee  which  coordinates  program 
requirements  and  plans  for  the  space 
shuttle. 

By  agreement,  NASA  will  produce  the 
shuttle  for  joint  utility  by  both  agencies. 
The  Air  Force  acts  as  the  executive 
agent  for  EXDD  and  they  are  responsible 
for  determining  EKDD  needs  and  trans- 
mitting these  technical  requirements  to 
NASA  for  inclusion  into  the  shuttle  de- 
sign. The  cooperation  between  NASA  and 
DOD,  which  is  so  essential  to  timely  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  is  continuing.  NASA 
will  make  the  final  decisions  in  terms  of 
the  space  shuttle  requirements,  with  the 
support,  advice,  and  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  will  enable 
the  Nation  to  achieve  a  necessary  oper- 
ational capability  in  a  timely  and  orderly 
manner,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  "Rie 
requirement  for  the  shuttle  Is  obvious, 
the  approach  is  sound,  the  projected 
cost  is  reasonable,  and  the  goals  are 
achieveable. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other  Im- 
portant reasons  I  urge  that  this  body 
support  the  full  amount  contained  In 
this  bill. 

THZ    SPACE    BHU'lTL* 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  30  minutes 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  what  I  believe  is  the  case  for  the 
shuttle.  Some  points  should  be  cleared  up 
for  the  Record  in  reference  to  the  shuttle 
proposal. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  a  so-called  Rand  report. 
The  fact  is  there  is  no  such  R&nd  report. 
It  is  merely  a  report  by  several  Rand  em- 
ployees. Moreover,  it  is  2  years  old.  It  is 
out  of  date,  and  finally,  it  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  complete  economic  analysis. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Seamans,  dated  May  28,  1971, 
which  was  placed  In  the  Ricoro  on 
June  2.  I  shall  read  one  paragraph  of 
that  letter: 

Dkak  Ma.  Chairman  :  7%ls  Is  In  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  a  member  of  your  Com- 
mittee staff  concerning  a  Rand  Oorparatlon 
report  (RM  6a-44-l-PR)  which  analyzes  the 
NASA  ^lace  Shuttle  Program.  This  report. 
which  was  prepared  by  Project  Rand  using 
Air  Force  funds,  may  be  misconstrued  by 
certain  parties  as  representing  Air  Force  pol- 
icy. To  the  contrary,  this  report  and  its  ccti- 
clusions  are  the  work  of  the  author's  alone. 
In  fact,  the  title  pMige  carries  a  diaclalmer 
that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  policy 
of  even  the  Rand  Corporation,  much  less  the 
Air  Force. 

T^iat  letter  Is  signed  by  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans, Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Also,   remark-s  have  been  made  here 

which  might  leave  in  doubt  whether  or 
not  the  Air  Force  supports  NASA  In  their 
space  shuttle  effort  as  it  is  outlined  for 
the  1972  fiscal  year.  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  heanngs  on  this  measure,  volume  I. 
The  witness  is  none  other  than  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  C  Seamans.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  portion  I  read 
Is  found  on  pa«e  352. 

The  Air  Force  supports  the  proposed  NASA 
ascal  year  1972  space  shuttle  effort 

Mr  President,  nothing  could  be  clearer 
and  less  ambiguous. 

li  we  properly  plan  and  manage  such  a 
system.  Its  service  to  the  Nation  could  even- 
tually parallel  that  of  modern  aviation  When 
viewed  m  proper  perspective,  aircraft  have 
become  very  economical  to  operate,  even 
though  some  are  very  large,  complex,  and 
oootly  By  building  a  space  vehicle  for  re- 
peated usage.  It  l3  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  comparable  reductions  In  ooatA  can 
be  achieved  and  that  significant  advantages 
In  '.he  way  we  operate  and  perform  our  mls- 
slona  will  be  poeslble,  I  also  believe  that  an 
economical  reusable  space  transportation 
system  will  apen  new  avenues  for  a  greater 
range  of  applications  of  space. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr   Chairman. 

Mr  President,  the  National  Aerotiau- 
tlces  and  Space  .Administration  after 
carefully  considering  the  many  possi- 
bilities for  useful  new  space  activities  in 
this  decade,  has  chosen  to  concentrate  a 
major  portion  of  its  effort  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  versatile,  economical  new 
space  transportation  system  called  the 
space  shuttle. 

America's  future  In  space — and  all  that 
implies  for  Americas  future  prosperity 
and  security — now  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  decisions  to  be  taken  this  year 
on  starting  development  of  the  space 
shuttle 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nauucs  of  the  House  of  Representauves 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  have  al- 
ready given  their  .strong  baclting  to  the 
space  shuttle  program 

But  the  space  shuttle  as  presently  de- 
fined is  a  new  and  startling  concept  It 
is  different  in  many  ways  from  any  pre- 
vious program  in  space  or  aeronautics 
It  promises  to  open  the  space  frontier 
in  the  way  the  railroads  opened  the  West. 
or  in  the  way  the  DC-3  airplane  began 
the  crreat  expansion  of  commercial 
aviation. 

Its  broad  scope,  its  many  benefits,  and 
its  costs  £md  schedules  need  to  be  fully 
and  clearly  explained  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  help  fill 
this  need, 

WHAT  18  TH«  SPACX   SHmXi? 

The  space  shuttle  is  an  Important  new 
invention  It  will  provide  a  simpler,  safer, 
and  cheaper  way  to  send  men  and  ma- 
chmes  into  earth  orbit,  to  support  them 
there,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  earth 

It  will  take  off  like  a  rocket,  fiy  in  orbit 
is  a  spaceship  and  land  like  an  airplane 
It^  development  will  bring  about  major 
new  advances  In   aerospace  technology. 

It  will  be  used  as  the  launch  vehicle 
for  a  wide  variety  of  useful  satellites  and 
fits  an  orbiting  laboratory  for  missions 
lasting  up  to  7  days. 

It  »Tll  serve  science,  the  national  econ- 


omy, and  the  national  defense.  It  will 
facilitate  international  cooperation  in 
space. 

It  is  the  logical  step  for  this  country 
to  take  now  to  exploit  our  space  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  decade.  After  years  of 
planning  and  strenuous  efforts  to  iden- 
tify the  highest  pnonty  tasks  in  space 
for  this  decade,  the  space  shuttle  stands 
out  clearly  as  the  most  challenging  and 
the  most  promising.  We  need  it  to  stay 
in  the  space  age.  And  we  need  it  to  stay 
competitive  in  the  space  age. 

WHAT    WILL    THI    SPACE    SHUTTLK    LOOK    LJXI' 

NASA  and  the  aerospace  industry  are 
still  considering  several  concepts  for  the 
space  shuttle,  and  a  decision  Is  expected 
in  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  this  year. 

The  concept  that  seems  the  best  so 
far  calls  for  a  two-stage  reusable  ve- 
hicle with  external  fuel  tanks  that  can 
be  Jettisoned.  Both  the  booster  stage 
and  the  orbiter  stage  will  be  able  to  land 
like  an  airplane  and  c&n  be  used  for  100 
or  more  missions. 

The  two-stage  reusable  concept  is  the 
one  that  I  shall  describe  here. 

The  general  appearance  and  size  of 
the  two  stages  will  hardly  be  startling. 
The  average  air  traveler,  seeing  the  two 
stages  parked  on  an  airstrip,  might  not 
give  them  a  second  glance  The  expert, 
however,  would  recognize  them  as  revo- 
lutionary new  aircraft  spacecraft  ca- 
pable of  opening  orbital  space  above  the 
earth  to  routine  travel  and  use 

Each  stage  of  the  shuttle  will  look 
much  like  a  large  Jet  airliner,  but  will 
have  a  much  fatter  body,  a  shorter 
wlngspread,  and  rocket  engines  mounted 
on  the  tail 

In  one  version  under  ciurent  study. 
the  booster  stage  would  be  only  38  feet 
longer  than  a  Boeing  747  airliner  and 
the  orbiter  would  be  26  feet  shorter  than 
the  Boeing  747  The  two  stages  together. 
Joined  for  a  vertical  launch,  would  not 
stand  as  high  as  the  Saturn  Apollo  com- 
bination and  would  not  weigh  as  much. 

Both  stages  will  use  the  same  new 
rocket  engine,  about  the  same  size  as 
the  J-2  engine  developed  for  the  upper 
stages  of  the  Saturn  V,  but  more  eflB- 
cient  and  more  powerful,  thanks  to  re- 
cent technological  advances.  The  booster 
will  have  12  of  the  new  engines,  the 
orbiter  two 

The  propellant  used  in  these  engines 
will  be  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  hydro- 
gen, which  have  been  used  so  success- 
fully in  the  J-2  engines  of  the  Saturn  V 

Both  stages  will  also  have  conven- 
tional air-breathing  jet  engines  to  facili- 
tate landing,  or  for  flying  from  one 
airport  to  another 

It  is  believed  that  the  orbiter  can  be 
landed  .safely  on  return  from  some  types 
of  space  mission  without  the  conven- 
tional jet  engines.  If  these  engines  are 
not  mounted,  the  orbiter's  payload  ca- 
pacity would  be  increased  by  some  20,000 
pounds 

Each  stage  will  be  flown  by  a  crew  of 
two 

The  orbiter  will  also  be  able  to  carry 
12  passengers  or  up  to  65.000  pounds  of 
payload— or  20,000  pounds  less  if  con- 
ventional jet  engines  are  also  onboard. 

The  passenger  area  or  cargo  bay  of  the 
orbiter  will  be  15  feet  in  diameter  by  60 


feet  long.  Hatches  on  top  of  this  cargo 
space  will  open  wide  in  orbit  to  facilitate 
easy  unloading  and  deployment  of  large 
spacecraft. 

With  these  hatches  open,  cameras, 
telescopes,  and  other  instruments  in  the 
orbiter  can  be  accurately  trained  on  the 
heavens  or  the  earth. 

The  orbiter  will  also  be  fitted  with  a 
space  age  "hitching  post" — a  structure 
extended  out  from  the  cargo  bay  to  which 
satellites  can  be  docked  for  check-out  or 
repairs. 

HOW    wn-L    THr    SPACX    SHDTTLI    OPnUTX? 

The  aim  of  the  shuttle  designers  Is  to 
have  it  operate  as  nearly  like  a  commer- 
cial airliner  as  possible. 

The  booster  and  orbiter  stages  will  be 
firmly  joined  together  for  launch,  with 
the  orbiter  riding  piggyback.  The  take- 
off will  be  vertical,  like  the  present 
lavmch  vehicles  which  the  shuttle  will 
eventually  replace,  but  much  more  gen- 
tle, with  a  maximum  pressure  of  only  3 
G's  on  crew  and  passengers.  This  means 
that  shuttle  passengers  do  not  need  to  be 
trained  astronauts.  Anyone  In  good 
health  can  make  the  shutle  trip  to  orbit 
and  back 

After  the  two  stages  have  reached  an 
altitude  of  about  40  miles,  near  the  upper 
fringes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  booster 
and  orbiter  will  separate,  and  the 
booster's  crew  will  pilot  it  back  to  an 
airplane- type  landing  at  the  take-off 
point.  At  T  plus  30  minutes,  the  booster 
will  be  safely  back  at  its  base. 

Meanwhile,  the  orbiter's  two  rocket 
engines  will  carry  It  into  orbit,  where  it 
will  operate  for  up  to  7  days.  When  Its 
mission  Is  completed,  its  crew  will  take 
it  out  of  orbit  and  guide  it  back  to  earth 
for  an  airplane-type  landing  at  the  take- 
off point  or  at  another  designated  air- 
field 

The  orbiter  will  be  able  to  chsmge 
course  to  right  or  left  as  much  as  1.100 
nautical  miles  as  It  comes  back  to  earth 
from  its  orbital  path  This  "cross-range 
capability  "  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
land  at  its  takeoff  point  after  just  one 
orbit  around  the  earth  This  Is  an  impor- 
tant safety  factor  and  also  meets  a  re- 
quirement of  the  US  Air  Force  for  cer- 
tain of  its  missions.  Because  the  earth 
is  turning  as  a  spacecraft  orbits  above  it, 
a  spacecraft  without  "cross-range  capa- 
bility" could  land  at  its  takeoff  point  only 
at  intervals  of  about  once  a  day. 

Both  stages  of  the  shuttle  will  be  de- 
signed and  built  for  easy  maintenance 
and  checkout,  just  as  airliners  are,  and 
should  be  available  for  new  missions 
every  2  weeks 

Both  stages  will  also  be  designed  and 
equipped  for  easy  handling  by  the  crew, 
and  for  prelaunch  checkouts  by  the  crew 
just  as  an  airliner  is  checked  out  on  the 
nmway. 

The  shuttle  crews  will  have  greater 
autonomy  m  flight  than  any  pre\'ious 
space  crews  have  had,  and  will  not  need 
to  rely  so  much  on  instructions  or  com- 
mands from  an  earth-based  .mission  con- 
trol, 

WHAT  WTUL  TK«  SPACX  SHUTTLX  DO? 

The  space  shuttle  will  have  many 
lises — and  many  users.  Its  services  will 
be  available  not  only  to  NASA  but  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
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departments  of  the  Oovemment,  to  in- 
ternational agencies,  and  to  private  In- 
dustry for  commercial  uses  of  benefit  to 
mankind 

The  shuttle,  because  It  will  be  reusable 
and  will  take  payloads  to  orbit  at  one- 
tenth  the  present  cost,  or  less,  will  make 
today's  one-shot  launch  vehicles  obso- 
lete. Eventually  the  shuttle  will  replace 
all  of  the  launch  vehicles  now  in  use  by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  the  Scout  for  very  small  payloads, 
and  perhaps  the  Saturn  V,  or  something 
like  it,  if  there  are  very  large  and  heavy 
payloads  which  cannot  be  broken  down 
into  shuttle-sized  packages 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  shut- 
tle and  its  crew  and  passengers  will  be 
able  to  do: 

Carry  scientific  or  applications  satel- 
lites— weather,  earth  observation  satel- 
lites, and  so  forth — to  earth  orbit  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  properly  de- 
ployed and  in  working  order. 

Rendezvous  with  all  kinds  of  satellites, 
to  repair  or  resupply  them,  or  take  them 
back  to  earth. 

Carry  out  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
and  practical  manned  missions  In  space, 
including  Air  Force  missions,  using  the 
orbiter  itself  as  a  space  laboratory  for 
periods  of  up  to  7  days. 

Rescue  astronauts — or  cosmonauts — 
stranded  in  earth  orbit. 

Deploy  spacecraft  equipped  with  their 
own  propulsion  systems — such  as  a  large 
weather  satellite  plus  an  Agena  rocket — 
and  launch  them  to  geosynchronous — 
stationary — orbit  or  on  deep  space  mis- 
sions. 

Assemble  modules  in  orbit  to  build  a 
large  space  station,  or  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear-powered rocket,  or  spaceships 
bound  for  the  moon  or  planets,  if  and 
when  these  future  programs  are  decided 
on. 

Provide  fresh  crews  and  supplies  for  a 
future  space  station,  and  return  exposed 
films  and  other  experimental  data  to 
earth. 

Launch,  refuel,  and  resupply  other  ve- 
hicles operating  in  earth  orbit,  such  as 
the  proposed  Space  Tug. 

WHY    DO    WE   NEED  THE   SPACE   SHUTlU   NOW? 

We  need  to  start  development  of  the 
space  shuttle  now  to  pull  together  the 
great  technological  advances  made  in 
space  propulsion  and  space  transporta- 
tion in  the  last  decade  and  to  put  them 
to  practical  use  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Unless  and  until  we  have  the  space 
shuttle,  we  cannot  take  full  advantage 
of  the  heavy  investment  in  space  capa- 
bilities we  have  already  made. 

The  shuttle  will  cut  the  costs  and  In- 
crease the  benefits  of  using  space  in 
many  ways.  To  t)egln  with,  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  putting  a  pound  of  payload 
in  orhlt  from  $1  000  to  as  low  as  )100. 
But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Because  of  the  shuttle's  large  cargo 
space,  spacecraft  need  not  be  built  so 
compactly,  so  they  will  be  much  easier  to 
design,  manufacture,  and  check  out  and 
can  use  many  more  standard  parts, 
which  are,  of  course,  much  less  expen- 
sive than  parts  which  have  to  be  custom 
made  to  save  space  or  weight. 


Because  the  shuttle  launch  will  be 
much  more  gentle  than  present  launches, 
spacecraft  and  other  equipment  need  not 
be  so  ruggedly  built. 

Because  the  shuttle  crew  can  repair 
expensive  spacecraft  in  orbit,  or  return 
them  to  earth  for  repairs,  the  spacecraft 
will  be  less  costly  to  build  in  the  first 
place  and  expensive  backups  will  not  be 
required. 

Because  of  the  much  greater  reliability 
of  the  shuttle  as  a  launch  vehicle,  the 
chance  of  losing  a  spacecraft  due  to  rock- 
et failure — at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  years  of  scientific  effort — is 
much  less. 

Many  of  our  most  productive  satellites 
now  require  very  large  antennas  or  other 
de-vices  that  unfold  or  extend.  Because 
the  shuttle  crew  will  be  on  hand  to  deploy 
them,  they  can  be  constructed  much 
more  simply  and  the  risks  of  malfunction 
will  be  greatly  decreased. 

Because  of  the  shuttle's  gentle  ride  and 
extra  room  for  passengers,  scientists  can 
often  accompany  their  own  experiments 
into  space,  which  will  make  the  experi- 
ments much  simpler  to  design  and  build 
and  much  more  productive 

As  the  costs  of  space  operation  come 
down,  scientists,  government  agencies, 
and  businessmen  will  be  able  to  identify 
many  new  ways  in  which  the  shuttle 
and  the  satellites  It  takes  to  orbit  can  be 
used  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

If  development  of  the  shuttle  is  begim 
soon,  an  efficient  manufacturing  and  test 
schedule  can  be  followed,  and  operational 
flights  can  begin  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Delay  In  starting  development  of  the 
shuttle  would  be  costly  in  many  ways. 
Delay  would  prolong  the  use  of  present 
launch  vehicles,  which  are  more  costly 
and  less  reliable.  It  would  require  con- 
tinued use  of  highly  expensive  spacecraft 
and  lead  to  discouraging  losses.  Delay 
would  deny  us  a  space  rescue  capability. 
Delay  would  discourage  creative  think- 
ing on  how  space  can  be  used.  Delay 
would  lead  to  further  decline  In  our  abil- 
ities as  a  nation  to  compete  in  space  and 
to  advance  our  science  and  technology 
Delay  would  leave  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment out  on  a  limb  with  no  program 
underway  or  in  prospect  for  using  the 
great  potential  of  routine  manned  flight 
in  space  for  national  defense. 

Delay  in  the  shuttle  program  would 
In  all  probability  surrender  our  hard- 
won  lead  In  manned  space  flight  capabili- 
ties to  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  surely 
decrease  any  desires  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  for  significant  cooperation  In 
space. 

At  the  present  time,  very  competent 
teams  of  aerospace  specialists  are  at 
work,  in  NASA  and  Industry,  plsmning 
for  and  designing  the  shuttle.  If  there 
is  undue  delay  in  getting  the  shuttle 
started,  these  teams  will  be  disbanded 
and  our  ability  to  advance  aerospace 
technology  will  be  further  eroded. 

HOW     ABOtrr     ALTXKNATTVX     CONCSPT8     AND 
APPROACHES? 

Present  plans  for  the  space  shuttle 
have  evolved  from  several  years  of  inten- 
sive study  of  various  candidate  concepts 
These  studies  have  been  conducted  by 


NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  aerospace  Industry 

A  principal  aim  of  the  studies  has  been 
to  identify  the  concept  which  promises 
the  best  combination  of  low  development 
costs  and  low  operating  costs,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  other  essential  require- 
ments Several  concepts  have  been 
studied,  including; 

A  reusable  two-stage  system  in  which 
the  orbiter  has  external  propellant  tanks 
that  would  be  jettisoned  after  reaching 
orbit. 

A  reusable  two -stage  concept  with  in- 
ternal tanks. 

A  1'2-stage  concept  consisting  of  an 
orbiter  plus  large  propellant  tanks  which 
would  be  jettisoned  before  entering  orbit. 

A  single-stage  concept. 

A  concept  which  would  use  solid  rocket 
"strap-ons"  to  give  the  booster  added 
thrust  on  takeoff. 

Concepts  which  would  use  the  Saturn 
I-C  or  Titan  III  as  expendable  booster 
stages. 

The  preferred  concept  which  is  emerg- 
ing from  NASA  studies  is  the  first  one 
listed  above:  a  delta  wing  two-stage  re- 
usable configuration  In  which  the  orbiter 
h£is  external  propellant  tanks  that  would 
be  Jettisoned  after  reaching  orbit. 

Alternate  approaches  in  the  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  shuttle  are  also  being 
studied.  Most  of  NASA's  studies  to  date 
have  been  based  on  a  concurrent  ap- 
proach In  which  development  and  test- 
ing of  both  the  orbiter  and  the  booster 
stages  would  proceed  at  the  same  time. 
NASA  is  now  concentrating  studies  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
phased  approach.  Under  a  phased  ap- 
proach, the  orbiter  would  be  developed 
first  and  initially  tested  with  an  interim 
expendable  booster  Pull-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  reusable  booster  would  be 
started  later  These  studies,  together 
with  those  previously  undertaken,  are 
expected  to  put  NASA  In  a  position  to 
make  a  decision  this  fall  on  the  technical 
and  programmatic  approach  to  l)e  fol- 
lowed In  the  space  shuttle  program 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
concepts  is.  of  course,  a  very  complex 
technical  process.  The  important  thing 
for  Congress  to  know  is  that  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  tiero- 
space  Industry  are  thoroughly  Investigat- 
ing all  possibilities  to  have  the  informa- 
tion required  to  choose  the  concept  and 
approach  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  at  a  resisonable  cost 

WHAT   WnX  THE   SPACX  SHUl'lLE  COST' 

NASA  has  given  Congress  careful  pre- 
hmlnary  estimates  of  what  the  cost  of 
the  shuttle  program  will  be,  and  what 
the  savings  will  be  compared  with  using 
percent  methods  for  launching  and 
building  satellites. 

Preliminary  estimates  received  from 
vehicle  definition  contractors  indicate 
that  the  development  costs  of  the  shuttle 
will  be  in  the  $8  to  $9  billion  range,  de- 
pending on  the  shuttle  configuration, 
spread  over  about  8  years.  The  highest 
11 -year  estimate  we  have  is  $12.8  billion. 
These  estimates  would  include  one  oper- 
ating site  and  the  manufacture  and  test 
of  two  boosters  and  two  orblters 
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NASA  Is  also  considering  the  need  to 
develop  a  smaller  vehicle  called  the 
Space  Tug,  which  would  be  carried  to 
orbit  by  the  shuttle  and  used  In  orbit 
to  supplement  and  extend  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  shuttle.  The  tug  would  be  used, 
for  example,  to  move  spacecraft  to  differ- 
ent positions  In  earth  orbit,  or  to  higher 
orbits  than  the  shuttle  can  reach.  Devel- 
opment costs  for  the  Space  Tug  have  been 
estimated  at  about  $600  million. 

NASA  studies  so  far  indicate  that  the 
shuttle  can  be  operated  for  a  cost  of 
about  $5  million  per  launch,  less  than  it 
costs  to  use  any  current  launch  vehicle 
except  the  small  Scout.  The  Titan  mc 
costs  more  than  $20  million  to  place 
about  28.000  pounds  of  payload  in  low 
earth  orbit,  and  the  Saturn  IB  costs  more 
than  $50  million  to  orbit  about  40,000 
pound  of  payload. 

The  shuttle  will  orbit  up  to  65,000 
pounds  of  payload — or  up  to  45.000 
pounds  If  conventional  jet  engines  are 
used  to  facilitite  the  orbiter  landing — 
at  a  cost  of  $5  million  per  launch.  Im- 
portant as  these  savings  and  launch 
costs  will  be.  the  savings  in  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  payloads  will 
be  far  more  significant.  When  the  shut- 
tle is  available,  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
cover satellites  for  refurbishment  and 
reuse  The  size  and  weight  carrying  ca- 
pability of  the  shuttle  wiU  free  payload 
designers  from  present  constraints  in 
weight  on  volume  which  make  design  dif- 
ficult and  costly  Moreover,  the  shuttle 
will  provide  a  capability  to  give  payloads 
a  final  checkout  in  orbit  and  to  repair 
or  service  payloads  in  orbit.  These  new 
modes  of  operation  offer  promise  of  ma- 
jor savings  in  payload  costs. 

The  savings  made  possible  by  the  shut- 
tle will  depend  on  the  number  of  mis- 
sions flown  by  NASA,  the  Air  Force,  and 
other  users  in  the  period  1978-90. 

Studies  made  for  NASA  by  an  inde- 
pendent economic  analysis  firm — Mathe- 
matica,  of  Princeton,  N.J. — show  that 
an  average  rate  of  40  missions  per  year 
over  tliis  13 -year  period  would  result  in 
savings  equivalent  to  an  annual  return 
of  10  percent  on  the  Governments  in- 
vestment in  the  shuttle.  Fifty-five  mis- 
sions per  year  would  increase  the  annual 
return  to  15  percent. 

The  Mathematica  analysis  Is  based  on 
these  nonrecurring  costs:  $9.3  billion  for 
development  of  the  shuttle,  including  one 
operational  site,  three  boosters,  and  three 
orbiters;  $600  million  for  development 
of  the  space  tug:  $1.7  biUion  for  pro- 
curement of  one  additional  booster  and 
two  orbiters.  plus  refurbishment  of  three 
boosters  and  three  orbiters:  $600  mil- 
lion for  a  second  operational  site:  and 
$500  million  for  additional  procurement 
of  the  space  tug:  making  a  toul  of 
$12.7  billion  in  nonrecurring  costs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized 

COST —  errrcTTvxKxss 

Mr  CURTIS.  Cost  effecUveness  studies 

like  the  Mathematica  study  are  helpful 

in  considering  a  long-range  investment 

like  the  space  shuttle   They  can  give  us 


the  assurance  that  we  are  on  the  right 
course. 

But  it  Is  very  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  building  the 
space  shuttle  is  not  just  to  save  money. 
The  space  shuttle  is  being  built  because 
it  provides  a  new  capability  that  is 
needed — needed  for  more  effective  uses 
of  space  for  national  security  purposes, 
for  science,  for  practical  applications: 
needed  to  give  new  opportunities  to  use 
space  to  serve  mankind. 

The  great  present  and  potential  value 
of  satellites  for  weather,  communica- 
tions, and  national  security  purposes  has 
already  been  demonstrated. 

WB   MUST  CONTINUB  THE  QtrntT 

Next  year  our  first  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  will  demonstrate 
how  we  can  use  space  to  get  data  on  our 
earth  and  environment.  We  need  to  help 
manage  our  natural  resources. 

Experiments  have  already  been  carried 
out  in  Apollo  for  using  the  zero  gravity 
and  total  vacuum  of  space  for  new  lab- 
oratory techniques  and  industrial  proc- 
esses of  great  potential  value. 

Scientific  satellites  have  made  great 
advances  in  Increasing  our  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  forces  at  work  in 
the  universe.  We  are  learning,  for  exam- 
ple, about  new  sources  of  energy  more 
powerful  than  any  we  could  imagine  a 
few  years  ago  We  are  learning  why  our 
planet  has  an  atmosphere  that  sustains 
Ufe  as  we  know  it  and  why  other  planets 
do  not. 

So  far  we  have  gotten  only  an  inkling 
of  what  can  be  done  in  space  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  But  we  have  surely 
seen  enough  to  encourage  us  to  continue 
the  quest. 

As  of  now.  the  key  to  greater  benefits 
from  space  is  greater  use  of  space;  and 
the  key  to  greater  use  is  a  cheaper,  safer, 
and  more  flexible  way  to  get  men  and 
machines  into  orbit,  to  support  them 
there,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  earth. 

This  key  is  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate? 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS.  1971 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  will  meet  In  executive 


session  to  mark  up  H.R.  8866,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
amend  and  extend  the  basic  provisions  of 
a  sugar  policy  that  dates  back  to  1934. 
This  approach  does  not  question  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  our  sugar 
policy.  I  am  convinced  that  such  ques- 
tioning is  necessary 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  present  U.S. 
sugar  policy,  both  in  its  foreign  and 
domestic  aspects. 

I  question  a  policy  which: 

First,  in  the  name  of  protecting  our 
domestic  sugar  industry,  must  buy  all  of 
its  sugar  from  foreign  suppliers  at  an 
artificially  high  price,  well  above  the 
world  market  price,  and  also  gives  direct 
governmental  subsidies  to  domestic 
producers; 

Second,  embodies  a  major,  yet  unsuper- 
vised, foreign  aid  prgram; 

Third,  rewards  with  a  valuable  subsidy 
a  nation  like  South  Africa; 

Fourth,  disregards  its  expressed  alms 
of  insuring  that  benefits  to  quota  coun- 
tries fUter  down  to  their  sugar  workers, 
and  which  neglects  the  sugar  workers  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  sugar  policy 
Is  so  archaic  and  unwieldy  that  my  first 
inclination  is  to  scrap  it  in  its  entirety 
and  begin  anew  There  have  been  several 
proposals  to  this  effect,  including  one 
recently  by  Representative  Paul  Pindley 
that  would  call  for  the  United  States  to 
acquire  all  of  its  foreign  sugar  on  a  com- 
petitive bidding  basis.  His  proposal  would 
still  protect  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
while  removing  the  foreign  aid  compo- 
nent from  our  sugar  program 

At  the  present  time.  I  do  not  feel  that 
a  complete  revision  of  our  sugar  policy  is 
feasible.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
commit  ourselves  to  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  Sugar  Act.  There  are 
several  positive  steps  that  we  can  take 
this  year  with  a  view  toward  establishing 
a  comprehensive  U.S.  sugar  policy  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled,  when 
representatives  of  the  administration 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions stated  that  there  was  really  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  either  their  proposal 
In  regard  to  the  Sugar  Act  or  the  bill 
which  had  come  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  They  stated  the  bill  was 
primarily  bftsed  on  history. 

I  am  frankly  puzzled  by  this  entire 
mess.  I  think  the  way  the  sugar  quota 
system  Is  set  up  now  is  certainly  a  mess, 
and  really  needs  to  be  comprehensively 
reworked.  Therefore.  I  am  announcing 
today  my  intentions  to  offer  in  the 
Finance  Committee  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1971  to  achieve 
this  purpose. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
extend  the  current  act  for  only  1  year 
during  which  time  a  body  of  specialists 
in  foreign  affairs,  developing  economies, 
farm  policy,  consumer  needs,  and  labor 
conditions  could  Investigate  the  Sugar 
Act.  measure  Its  Impact,  and  propose 
alternatives  to  the  present  system. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  the  State 
Department  ought  to  support  this  pro- 
posal, because  I  would  think  It  would  be 
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terribly  embarrassing  for  our  representa- 
tives and  our  diplomats  and  ambassadors 
abroad  to  tr>-  to  explain  to  one  country- 
why  its  quota  was  lessened  and  another's 
was  raised,  or.  for  that  matter,  why  we 
continue  the  general  historic  quota  sys- 
tem we  have  If,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  inaugurate,  as  we  ouRht  to  In  such  a 
serious  matter,  some  system  of  stand- 
ards, qualifications,  or  criteria  for  these 
foreign  sugar  quotas,  and  then  applied 
them  fairlj-,  we  would  at  least,  whether 
or  not  each  country  thought  the  formula 
was  fair,  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  the 
formula  cuts  fairly  in  regard  to  all 
countries. 

That  is  not  presently  the  case,  because, 
as  has  been  admitted  by  everyone  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  there  is  not  any 
formula.  There  are  no  criteria. 

Any  such  study  group  proposal  should 
include  operating  guidelines  calling  for 
Investigation  of  the  following : 

The  minimum  wage  structures  and 
fringe  benefit  programs  of  current  and 
prospective  quota  nations,  with  investi- 
gation into  how  these  structures  and 
programs  are  actually  administered 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  questioned 
at  some  length  the  gentleman  who  rep- 
resents Brazil  in  this  matter  I  a.sked  him 
to  supply  me  the  figures  on  what  por- 
tion of  this  public  benefit  that  Brazil  re- 
ceives, t>ecause  of  having  a  special  quota 
with  us,  is  passed  along  to  the  sugar 
factory  workers  and  what  portion  of  it  is 
passed  along  to  sugar  farm  workers.  Mr. 
Arthur  Nemir,  who  as  I  understand  it  is 
paid  some  $180,000  a  year  to  represent 
Brazil  in  this  matter,  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply those  figures  at  the  hearing 

The  impact,  in  detailed  breakdown,  of 
the  premium  dollar  on  the  industry  and 
society  of  current  and  prospective  quota 
nations,  including  whether  continuation 
of  the  quota  to  a  particular  nation  per- 
p>etuates  a  regressive  sugar  economy. 

Alternatives  to  the  current  Sugar  Act 
system  of  allocating  quotas — and  I  mean 
by  that  measures  such  as  that  advocated 
by  Representative  Pindley  for  the  pur- 
chases by  bid  of  our  foreign  sugar  needs, 
and  perhaps  the  reinstitution  of  tariffs 
or  other  nonquota  devices  similar  to 
what  was  In  effect  prior  to  1934.  None 
of  these  measures  am  I  willing  to  bind 
myself  to  at  this  time:  but  I  think  that 
this  1-year  study  could  consider  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  and  come  back  to  us 
with  a  system  that  makes  some  sense. 
The  present  system  makes  no  sense 

Impact  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  its  quotas 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  participating  nations  toward  the 
Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  necessity  and  advisability  of  quo- 
tas to  developed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  special  bias  in 
this  matter  which  has  to  do  with  our 
special  Interest  in  Latin  America.  I  also 
have  a  personal  bias  in  regard  to  the 
problems  of  developing  nations — their 
need  to  trade,  their  need  to  earn  foreign 
credits — and  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest  is  Involved  in  helping  to  build  up 
the  economies  of  developing  countries, 
particularly  In  Latin  America. 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  fact 


that  It  has  never  become  fashionable 
among  columnists  or  among  others  in 
this  country — and  certainly  not  in  the 
State  Department — to  be  interested  in 
Latin  America,  though  we  are  in  the 
same  hemisphere  and  are  joined  by  a 
land  bridge 

President  Nixon,  following  the  trip  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  throughout  some 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  pub- 
lication of  his  report,  said  that  we  were 
going  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  Latin 
America  and  that  he  was  going  to  see 
that  the  policy  of  this  country  gave  some 
preferential  treatment  in  trade  to  de- 
veloping countnes,  and  he  particularly 
has  mentioned  that  policy  m  regard  to 
Latin  America  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  justified  policy  It  is  a  good  sentiment, 
but  up  to  now  it  htis  only  been  senti- 
ment I  would  like  to  see  us  consider  this 
sugar  quota  business,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, in  the  light  of  that  announced 
policy:  and  I  hope  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  would  be  walling  to 
join  in  this  proposal  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  sugar  quota  and  the  study 
which  should  go  into  these  matters. 

For  too  long,  historical  precedent 
alone  has  been  the  basis  for  this  coun- 
try's sugar  policy  One  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  reform  of  the  Sugar  .\cX  has 
been  its  complexity  My  amendment 
would  subject  the  art  to  a  comprehensive 
review,  and  for  the  first  time  would  en- 
able us  to  create  with  planning  and  fore- 
sight a  .sensible  U.S.  sugar  policy 

Regardless  of  whether  the  above 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  Intend  to  press 
for  several  more  amendments  to  H.R. 
8866  We  should  correct  the  gross  in- 
equities presently  contained  in  the  Sugar 
Act  even  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
intend  to  change  its  basic  structure  in 
the  future. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
suspend  the  sugar  quota  for  South 
.Africa,  which  presently  enjoys  a  sugar 
quota  of  60,003  short  tons 

There  can  be  no  moral,  pwlitical,  or 
economic  justification  for  grantmg  a 
sugar  quota  to  South  Africa,  whose  policy 
of  apartheid  has  been  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
idealism  and  morality  should  stop  at  the 
waters  edge  This  country  ought  to  show 
to  the  world  an  example  of  its  ideals  by 
practicing  its  ideals  and  by  practicing 
what  we  profess  I  would  say  that  if 
America  stands  for  any  one  proposal  or 
concept,  it  surely  would  be  the  innate 
worth  and  value  of  every  human  being. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  intolerable  for 
us  to  continue  to  bestow  a  special  favor — 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  trade  rela- 
tions or  diplomatic  relations  now — upon 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  at  the  cast 
of  the  American  consumer  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  American  housewife,  which 
includes  black  and  white  and  brown  and 
other  minorities  in  this  country  who 
have  to  pay  the  Increased  cost  of  thi.s 
sugar  quota  We  should  not  confer  that 
kind  of  special  favor  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  citizens,  when  that  country,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  deliberate  pol- 
icy,  is   forcing   the  subjugation   of   one 


race  by  another.  We  carmot  continue  our 
intolerable  acquiescence — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  support — through  that  kind  of 
subsidy  of  such  Indecent  and  inhumane 
program 

Second.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  grant  the  President  the 
discretionary  authority  to  levy  an  Im- 
post on  all  sugar  Imported  into  the 
United  States  under  the  quota  of  any 
nation  in  which  the  benefits  of  participa- 
tion in  "the  Sugar  Act  are  determined 
not  to  be  accruing  in  a  substantial  de- 
gree to  those  E>ersons  engaged  in  the 
sugar-producing  industry  of  that  for- 
eign nation 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  country  of 
Brazil  and  the  inability  of  their  repre- 
sentative here  to  state  what  portion  of 
this  American  subsidy  would  actually 
flow  into  the  hands  of  the  sugar  work- 
ers, either  in  factories  or  on  farms.  I 
thought  it  was  a  rather  puzzling  fact 
that  he  wels  not  able  to  furnish  that  in- 
formation at  the  hearing  Yet.  I  know 
that  in  northeastern  Brazil  there  is  ter- 
rible exploitation  of  workers:  and  not 
much  interest  has  been  shown,  It  seems 
to  me.  in  correcting  those  terrible  condi- 
tions. 

The  money  collected  under  this  special 
impost  on  a  country  which  did  not  show 
that  it  was  not  exoloiting  itf  labor  would 
be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  financing  of  U.S.  aid  proj- 
ect.': beneficial  to  the  int-erests  of  those 
engaged  in  the  sugar-producing  industry 
of  the  nation  upon  which  such  an  impost 
is  levied 

Mr  President,  we  did  this  in  regard 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  when  Trujillo 
was  in  control  of  that  countrv  We  levied 
a  2-cent  impost,  or  tax.  which  was  to  be 
returned  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  which 
could  specifically  be  shown  to  go  for  the 
workers  who  otherwise  would  have  bene- 
fited if  the  proper  kinds  of  improve- 
ments were  made  m  the  sugar  mdustry 
generally 

Mr  President,  as  long  as  we  maintain 
a  sugar  policy  that  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous source  of  foreign  aid  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  aid  reaches 
those  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
These  people  are  not  millionaire  sugar 
plantation  owners  They  are  the  workers 
who  are  all  too  often  forced  to  work 
under  subhuman  conditions 

A  statement  presented  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  this  month  by  Prof. 
Joseph  A  Page  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center  documents  the  na- 
ture of  this  problem  with  respect  to  the 
Brazilian  sugar  industry  Professor  Page, 
who  has  had  the  opportunitv  to  observe 
at  first  hand  the  sugar  industry  of  north- 
eastern Brazil  and  its  impact  on  the 
millions  of  pesisants  living  and  work- 
ing there,  spoke  of  "poverty  hunger,  dis- 
ease and  Ignorance'  as  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  life  m  the  sugar  zone  He 
spoke  of  an  infant  mortality  rate  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  life  estimated  at  60 
percent,  of  a  nutrition  study  whose  direc- 
tor has  chars^ed  that  "lack  of  proper 
nourishment  durmg  early  years  is  pro- 
ducing a  legion  of  mentallv  retarded  hu- 
man beings  in  the  northeast." 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibilitj',  as 
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decent  human  beings,  to  do  what  we  can 
to  pressure  toward  alleviation  of  these 
kinds  of  subhuman  conditions. 

Professor  Page  then  described  the 
sugar  industry  in  northeastern  Brazil 
Chat,  with  government  colliosion.  has 
"consistently  demonstrated  its  Incapac- 
ity and  or  unwillingness  to  modernize 
and  reform  itself"  in  a  way  that  would 
alleviate  the  monstrous  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Brazilian  peasants. 
Only  by  the  subsidy  they  receive  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  charges  Professor  Page, 
can  the  industry  profitably  continue  "to 
produce  sugar  inefflciently.  and  at  great 
human  cost." 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  about  some  of 
the  representatives  and  their  appear- 
ance before  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
should  like  to  add  at  this  point  that  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  foreign  country,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  these  quotas  even 
for  the  short  run.  should  have  somebody 
represent  them  before  committees.  I  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  be  able  to  appear 
themselves.  If  they  need  others  to  repre- 
sent them  and  present  their  cases,  that  is 
fine,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  be  free 
not  to  do  so.  They  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  our  Government  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  have  to  hire  people  to 
represent  them  before  committees.  Some 
of  the  people  representing  foreign  coun- 
tries are  fine  people,  and  some  of  my 
friends  represent  such  countries.  But  I 
believe  that  ought  to  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  a  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  as  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  its  current 
sugar  program,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  situations 
like  the  one  that  exists  in  northeastern 
Brsizil.  My  amendment  would  fulfill  that 
responsibility 

The  remaining  amendments  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  directly  concern  the  domes- 
tic aspects  of  our  sugar  policy. 

The  first  amendment  in  this  category 
would  set  a  ceiling  on  government  pay- 
ments to  domestic  sugar  producers  of 
$20,000  per  farm  I  supported  such  a  limit 
on  farm  subsidies  for  all  commodities 
when  that  was  presented  to  the  Senate, 
I  believe,  in  the  session  before  last  It  was 
eventually  compromised  on  a  limit  of 
$55,000  per  farm  which  I  then  supported 
and  do  now  support  It  is  not  being  fully 
enforced.  I  hope  that  we  can  write  more 
rigid  enforcement  into  it  so  that  people 
cannot  circumvent  the  law  by  dividing 
up  farms.  If  we  cannot  get  the  $20,000 
per  farm  limit  on  sugar  subsidies  which 
we  should  have  like  those  m  other  com- 
modiues,  then  we  should  try  for  the 
$55,000  That  may  be  our  first  practical 
step  this  year 

The  justification  for  unlimited  Federal 
farm  subsidies  always  has  been  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small,  family  farmer.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  mcreasingly 
Federal  farm  payments  are  being  paid 
out  to  giant  corporate  operations,  while 
the  small  farmer  gets  less  and  less. 

This  ceiling  would  be  consistent  with 
the  measure  approved  last  week  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  set  a  $20,000 
celling  for  payments  under  the  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs  Only 
sugar  and  wool  are  exempt  from  a  simi- 
lar celling. 


The  amendment  also  would  provide  for 
three  additions  to  be  made  to  the  list  of 
conditions  under  which  a  domestic  sugar 
producer  Is  eligible  to  receive  Govern- 
ment payments.  The  added  conditions 
are: 

That  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  wages 
provided  for  in  the  act  shall  constitute 
a  decent  minimum  hourly  wage; 

That  the  housing  for  sugar  workers 
and  their  dependents  shall  satisfy  the 
applicable  State  or  Federal  housing  and 
sanitation  requirements,  whichever  are 
more  stringent: 

That  the  grower  shall  not  employ  non- 
resident alien  farmworkers  in  his  sugar 
beet  or  sugarcane  operation. 

Similar  provisions  to  the  three  enu- 
merated above  are  contained  In  a  biU  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  minots.  Senator  Stkvenson,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  work  on  this  im- 
portant subject-  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr  Kjennedy"  and  others  who  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  South  Afri- 
can quotas  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  sugar  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  the  wages  and  living 
conditions  of  our  own  sugar  workers.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  Ignored  the  miser- 
able conditions  that  exist  among  these 
workers  in  our  own  backyard.  Allow  me 
to  quote  from  a  statement  in  the  Ric- 
oRO  of  June  10,  1971.  by  Representative 
Spark  Matsunaca,  of  Hawaii,  concerning 
an  amendment  he  offered  to  the  Sugar 
Act  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  for 
fleldworkers : 

I  o(Ter«<l  this  ameDdment  because  of  the 
tiearlngs  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
held  by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  heard 
shoclilng  testimony  presented  by  certain  wlt- 
nnaes  who  described,  principally  from  first- 
hand experiences,  an  almost  unbelievable  de- 
gree of  exploitation,  deprivation,  poverty,  and 
shameful  mistreatment  of  field  workers  In 
some  of  the  sugar  plantations  here  In  our 
own  Dnlted  States. 

That  such  conditions  exist  in  the 
United  States  today  is  Inexcusable.  Rep- 
resentative MATstrwACAs  home  State  sug- 
ar Industry  has  proven  that  it  Is  possible 
for  the  Industry  to  provide  decent  wages 
and  working  conditions  In  Hawaii,  sug- 
ar workers  are  paid  the  highest  agricul- 
tural wages  in  the  world,  plus  fringe  ben- 
efits that  include  paid  vacations  and  hol- 
idays, pensions,  health  insurance,  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  workmen's 
compensation  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
mainland  sugar  industry  requires  us  to 
spell  out  in  specific  legislation  that  It  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
industry  I  think  we  have  to. 

Lastly.  Mr  President.  I  Intend  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  full  coverage  of  sugar  work- 
ers under  all  Federal  and  State  laws 
which  govern  nonagrlcuitural  workers, 
including  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  be  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing the  labor  provisions  of  the  act  and 
for  promulgating  regulations  under  it. 

The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1971  that  I  will  offer  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  would  go  a  long  way 


toward  the  reform  of  our  sugar  policy. 
They  would  not  remedy  Immediately 
every  Inequity  In  that  policy.  What  I  am 
suggesting  today  is  that  we  reform  the 
Sugar  Act  where  we  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  create  the  climate  needed  for  a  total 
revision  of  our  sugar  policy.  My  amend- 
ments are  consistent  with  this  strategy. 
If  not  adopted  In  the  Finance  Committee, 
then  I  Intend  to  press  that  effort  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Itself  and  seek  sup- 
port of  other  Senators  In  my  endeavors. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS   I  yield. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distmguished  Senator  on  his  coura- 
geous statement  I  was  able  to  follow  it, 
although  not  t)eing  very  knowledgeable 
In  this  area  However.  I  will  support  the 
Senator  along  the  lines  he  has  stated.  In 
what  is  a  straightforward  policy  for  this 
Nation  to  undertake  in  what  Is  a  sticky 
mess. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  kind  remarks  He  has 
been  a  good  leader  on  other  matters  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  his  support  on  this 
one. 


URGENT  AGRICULTURE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1972 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  233.  House  Joint  Resolution 
744. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  title  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  744,  malting  an  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  744,  now  under  consid- 
eration, provides  an  immediate  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  $17  million  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram of  the  nonschool  feeding  program. 
The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  for 
the  nonschool  food  programs  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  was  $20,775,000.  an  increase  of  $8,- 
775.000  over  the  $12  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1971.  With  funds  carried  over 
from  fiscal  year  1970.  the  1971  program 
level  was  estimated  to  be  $20,800,000. 
This  amount  provided  fimding  for  two 
principal  nonschool  food  programs,  the 
year-round  program  and  the  summer 
programs.  The  total  amount  is  allocated 
to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  and  the 
States  have  authority  to  divide  their  re- 
spective allocations  between  the  full  year 
program  and  the  summer  program 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
advised  that  under  the  allocation  and 
distribution  discussed  above,  they  are 
spending  $5  8  million  for  the  summer 
program  for  fiscal  year  1971  When  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
H  R    9270.  the  I>epartment  of  Agrtcul- 
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ture  appropriation.s  bill  for  fiscal  year  ening  devices  on  national  and  domestic  executed  387  oourt-approved  surveillance  or- 
1972.  this  figure  was  considered  and  in-  security  cases.  <iers  Three  hundred  and  seventy-two  pre- 
cluded in  the  $20,775,000  which  was  pro-  In  a  recent  speech  before  the  AFL^  '^^'^^  mcriminating  evidence  The  result 
vided  for  the  special  food  service  pro-  CIO  MariUme  Trades  Department  en-  ^^^^.  ^^  r^  -^^i  o^" ek^^d^^u 
grams^ln  addition^  the  House  provided  Utled,  "Privacy  and  the  Social  Order,"  su?i  awaitmg  ti^Obviouslv,  the  barometer 
an  aaaitional  $11,225,000  ol  section  Zi  Senator  McClellan  discusses  this  issue  of  effectiveness  wiu  be  even  ^^ater  in  months 
fund.s  to  be  made  available  for  the  sum-  Senator  McClellan's  role  in  the  fight  to  come  No  case  has  yet  reached  the  su- 
mer  programs  of  the  nonschool  feeding  against  crime,  and  especially  his  work  preme  cxmn.  but  i  am  encouraged  that  the 
program,  resultmg  m  total  fundmg  of  in  the  field  of  wiretapping  Is  well  known  lower  Federal  courts  have  already  sustained 
$32  million  for  section  13  programs,  con-  to  the  Members  of  this  body.  In  view  of  -^^  Constitutionality  of  the  basic  scheme  of 
sistmg   of   $17   million    for   the   summer  the  timeliness  of  the  topic  of  his  speech,  -he  act  three  times              ,.,.„, 

programs  and  $15  million  for  the  year-  therefore,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  ,^^<1q"^"^'  ,'i"'  i^^^L'^'r^^T^/^^v 

.•r,iiTiH  r^rr^orarr,  «   .1.      o        i^           j        i  in    \^Q  to   183   In   1970.  and   to   171   alTcady 

round  Program                    «    .^  .     .»,  °^  ^^^  QenaX^  and  ask  unanimous  con-  i^  19,1    ^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  ,^  ,v,e  Depart- 

The  above  data  are  reflected  in  the  .sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^ent   of   Justices  drive   against   organized 

following  table:  There     being     no     objection,     excerpts  crime.   The  strike   forces   of  the  r>epartment 

1972  estimate »20,  775,  000  from  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be  of  Justice  are  now  operating  in  major  ciues 

House    amendment 11.225,000  pnnted  In  the  Record,  as  follows :  throughout  the  Natic«i 

ParvACT  AKD  THE  SOCIAL  OaDEE  ,   "^f*   flgure^he   successful   u^   of   this 

Total                                            32  000  000  technique — emphatically  confirm   New   York 

' '        '  To  speak  of  privacy  In  our  social  order  Is  District  Attorney  FYank  S    Hogang  descrlp- 

Legislation  authorizing  section  13  pro-  to  speak  of  the  contlntUng  struggle  to  bal-  ^.^^^i  of  this  tool  as  'the  single  most  valuable 
grams  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  ^^e  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  ^-eapon  m  law  enforcements  fight  against 
Congrps.s  and  should  be  enacted  into  law  ^^^^  °'  ^^  '^'o"  °^*°  '°  *  structured  so-  organized  crime- 
soon  The  new  legislation  authorizes  a  '^^7,.  „  ,  „„h  „o„„^  ^  .  ^<.*t«  ^,  „  "^^^  figures  also  vindicate  the  Senates 
nrocram  level  of  »?2  million  cannot  be  a  matter  of  su-  jujigmeni  in  adopting  Title  III  by  a  ma- 
program  level  01   ^iZ  million  premacy   The  right  of  one  Individual  should  .^IT^  ^r  ^\vr^x  fi  tn  i 

As   I   indicated,    these   funds   were   in-  not  transcend  the  collective  rlghU  of  an  oth-  ^'''^ve™i   ^nt     Intercepts     dramatlcallv 

eluded  in  the  appropnaUons  bUl  for  the  ers    Rather,  it  should  be  and  it  must  be  an  uiustrate  the  value  and  effecUvenese  of  this 

Department    of     Agriculture     for    fiscal  accommodaUon    a    calculated     attempt    to  ^j,^  weapon 

year  1972.  which  was  passed  m  the  House  B^^e    proper    deference    and    due    weight    to  ^    ^   Tes\x\X.  of   court   authorized   surreU- 

of    Repre.sentatives    on    June    23,    1971,  ^^^^  lance,  on  April  21  of  this  vear  a  ^^ecial  Ped- 

Slnce  this  regular  appropriations  bill  will  "^'^  concept— to   temper  liberty   with   re-  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^.  j^  Brooklyn    New  York,  re- 

not  be  enacted   into  law  until  someUme  ^"^^;^  ^'^^  ""li^r^e^Tz^""^:  ^^^^  indictments  against  Joseph  Colombo. 

after  Julv  1    1971    however   it  wa.-;  neres-  ^^                            ^              recognized  tha.  j^^^    of    a   La   Coea    Nostra    family    in    New 

alter  jui\   1,  i»  ( 1.  nowever,  11  was  neces-  without  an  organized  society  with  power  to  v^vk    ritv     a.nri    ■^n    r«>ipr    defendants    for 

sary  that  some  acUon  be  Uken  to  insure  maintain    pubUc    order   liberty    itself    would  I^bU^  vlo^t^oi^                   defendants    for 

that  these  funds  would  be  made  available  be  destroyed  by  the  excesses  of  anarchy.  L,a6t  month    U  S    Customs  was  able  to  in- 

for    the    summer    feeding    program    im-  Uberty    implies   the   absence   of   arbitrary  ,ercept  5  tons  of  marihuana  being  smuggled 

mediately     House    Joint    Resolution    744  restraint    But   it   does   not   mean    immunity  ,^.^    camonila    from    Mexico     Founeen    in- 

provides  thl.s  action,  and  I  urge   its  ap-  f'""'"  reasonable  regulaUons  or  prohibitions  dictments  were  handed  down  as  a  result  of 

proval   by   the  Senate  so  that  these   ur-  \^P<^^  ^^  "^f  necessity  of  community  in-  ,be  capture  of  this  contraband 

gently  needed  funds  wUl  become  avaUable  '^™f**    ^  "^^"  ""h    '      .    '^'^"^^s  and  j„  ^    ^^^  vza^r<,\  grand  juries  in  Mich- 

Kciii.i,y  wctrucu  luiiixa  WUl  UCT.UII1C  nYttuttuic  workings    of    1  t)env    demand    a    measure    of  •         ^    , ,,    ,    ...               .        ^        ,         ,  to 

Without  delay.  self-r  Jtralnt   from' each   of   us   and   the  re-  '^^^   returned    16   indictments   charging    153 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  qulrement    that    we    do    not    u-espass    upon  Persons  on  Pedera.  gambling  charges,  includ- 

thlrd  reading,  read   the  third   time,  and  either    the    nghts    of    society    or    upon    the  '^   several   high   ranking   police   officials,  in 

passed  rights  of  others  violation  of  the  Syndicated  Gambling  provl- 

_^__^».^^_  There   are   Instances  however,   when   Indl-  slons  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 

vldual  freedoms  must  be  subordinate  to  the  1970. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR   COMMITTEE  greater  .social  gtxxl    We  are  all  familiar  with  Nineteen  states  have  also  recognized  the 

ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  '^ti\   Mr    Justice   Holmes    statement   in  the  effectiveness    of    this    measure    and    enacted 

TO    HAVE    UNTIL    MIDNIGHT    TO-  -''chenck  case  that    'The  most  stringent  pro-  statutes  patterned  after  Title  m 

NIGHT      TO      FILE      ITS      REPORT  '**^"°'^  °^  ^^  speech   would   not  protect  a  j^    jggg    and    1970.    a    total    of    683    State 

DEALING    WFTH    CANCER  a^d"cius/,^'^'L^^°"""^             '""    *    ''''''''*'  °"*"^   *'"^  "^'^"^   ^"'^   '^^'   ^'"^"^  "' 

ana  causing  a  panic                                 ,       ,v.  *  rested  through  the  use  of  electronic  surveU- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi-  ^^  JusUce  Holmes  was  simply  aaying  that  ^^^^ 

S-  'u?^'  unanimous  consent  that  the  '^l^^rJTu.  Ihe^'^^riTXn"^ a^  ^e^  To  insure  .ntle  Ill's  proper  use.  two  safe- 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  freedoms  essential  to  a  democracy  guards  have  been  Instituted  First,  a  Nation- 
have  untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  re-  xhe  clear  and  present  danger  of  which  *'  Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
port  on  S  1828.  the  proposal  dealing  with  he  spoke  is  also  apparent  when  unbridled  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and  E!ec- 
cancer  research  lawlessness,  when  organized  crime,  flourishes  tronlc  Surveillance  will  become  operative  In 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  openly  and  reaches  the  proportions  of  a  June  1973  It  will  review  the  operation  of 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  "shadow  government  "  Self-goverament  can-  Title  III  and  report  to  the  President  and  the 

not    long    suj-vive    in    the    face    of    such  Congress,  so  that  we  may  make  an  informed 

^^^^^^^^■^^"^  vicious  assaults  appraisal   of   this   statute   and   consider  any 

SENATOR       JOHN       L        McCLELLAN  ^his  situation  existed  in  the  decade  of  the  changes    or    amendments   thereto    that    may 

SPEAKS    ON    "PRIVACY    AND    THE  ^'^***'  ^^'^  '"  ^^^^  context  the  Safe  Streets  be  needed  or  desirable 

SOCDVL  ORDER  •  *"**  ^'■'™'  <3ontrol  Act  of  1968  was  enacted  ^nd  second,  since  there  Is  also  a  need  for 

Title  III  of  that  Act  provides  for  court-  public  review  of  the  facts,  the  Senate  Sub- 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi-  authorized  and  stringently  controlled  use  of  committee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
dent,  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  wiretaps  and  electronic  surveillance  for  cer-  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair  and  which 
from  Arkansas  (Mr  McClellan  i  spon-  ^'"  "^i'^  crimes  This  Title  of  the  bin  was  h^s  legislative  oversight  in  the  area  of  wire- 
sored  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con-  T'^n^'tl^  '^^^^  ""  ""*  ??*^  ^"^  *'*t  tappmg  and  electronic  surveillance  win  un- 
trol  Act  of  196fi  TiflP  in  of  fh«f  art  nm  ^ti&l\y  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  dertake  this  fall  a  comprehensive  examlna- 
v^ef  fnfr^nrllmhn?,^  .nH  c™"  ^^^  Unfortunately  the  eff^Uve  anU-  tlon  of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  practices 
Vldes  for  court-authonzed  and  .string-  crime  weapon  it  provided  was  not  used  in  ^Ith  respect  to  this  subject 
ently  controUed  use  of  wirrtaps  and  elec-  1968  since  the  then  Attorney  General.  Mr  ^Iso  a  subject  of  much  current  concern- 
tronic  surveillance  for  certain  major  Ramsey  Clark,  felt  that  electronic  survell-  ^^^  ^^^^^  apparent  misinformatlon-ls  the 
Crimes  That  title  i.s  now  being  pfTec-  lanoe  was  '^either  effective  nor  highly  pro-  ^^^  „,  wiretaps  or  listening  devices  on  na- 
tively implemented  on  both  State  and  ^""!'«;,  /^^-  ^1^^"^  ^,''J  '^,  ^^f-  tional  and  domestic  security  issues. 
Federal  levels,  and  has  been  described  as  f    23.  Col.   l)_  (Indeed    he  is  the  only  At-  originally  conceived  as  an 

••ty,.,  cinrrio  rv,r>o»  ,roi,,»v,i„  „..>„„ ,„  i„„  tomey  General  since   1931   who  has  not  sup-  ^""'^    ^'^    ***    onginaiiy    conceivea    as   an 

thesinglemost  valuable  weapon  m  law  ^    legislation    for    wiretapping)  antl-organlzed    crime    weapon   and   our   prl- 

enforcements    flght    against    organized  Beginning   in   Januan-    1969     the   pr«ent  mary  focus  was  on  that  problem.  The  Justice 

Crime.  Administration  changed   this  situation,  and  Department,    however,    under    Mr     Ramsey 

A  related  subject  of  much  current  con-  Title    in    is    now    being    effectively    Imple-  Clark,  requested  specific  language  to  exclude 

cem — and    also   much    apparent   misin-  mented  on  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  security  cases  from  the  purview  of  the  bill, 

formation — Is  the  use  of  wiretaps  or  list-  since  that  date  the  Federal  Gtivenunent  has  since  In  his  considered  Judgment  the  Presi- 
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dent's  authority  in  this  area  waa  clear  The 
Justice  Department  thus  drafted  the  langu- 
age which  appears  in  Title  in  aa  Section 
2511(3). 

"Nothing  [In  Title  III)  .  shall  limit  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Nation  against  .  hostile  acts 
of  a  foreign  power  .  or  to  protect  national 
security  Infornmtlon  against  foreign  Intelli- 
gence actmtles.  Nor  shall  anjrthlng  con- 
tained in  .  (Title  nil  be  deemed  to  limit 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  .  .  any 
other  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  struc- 
ture or  existence  of  the  Government." 

I  was  then,  and  I  am  still,  perfectly  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  power  of  the  President 
In  this  area — a  power,  incidentally,  first  exer- 
claed  in  1940  by  President  Roosevelt.  When 
authorizing  Attorney  General  Jackson,  the 
late  Mr  Justice  Jackson,  to  take  such  action 
Involving  "subversive  activities  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  "  the  Pres- 
ident declared : 

"It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it  after 
sabotage,  assassination  and  'Hfth  colxunns' 
activities  are  completed." 

In  1947.  President  Trunnan  concurred  In 
the  recommendation  of  Attorney  General 
Tom  C.  Clark,  later  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  these  techniques  to  the  do- 
mestic area.  Attorney  General  Clark  ob- 
served: 

"While  I  am  reluctant  to  suggest  any  use 
whatever  of  these  special  Investigative  meas- 
ures In  domestic  cases.  It  seems  to  me  Im- 
perative to  use  them  in  cases  vitally  affecting 
the  domestic  security  or  where  human  life  is 
In  jeopardy  " 

According  to  reports  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued during  the  Elsenhower  years 

Recent  published  accounts  indicate  that 
there  were  about  100  wiretaps  operating  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration 

Likewise.  President  Johnson  noted  In  1966 
that  the  use  of  these  techniques  "may  some- 
times be  essential  in  protecting  our  national 
security." 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  reported  that  as  of  March  1.  1971, 
the  Nixon  administration  had  authorized  33 
telephone  taps  and  4  bugging  devices  In  na- 
tional security  cases 

Thus,  surveillance  to  protect  the  security 
of  government  Is  as  old  as  civilization  Itself 
This  Is  true  whether  we  speak  of  Trojan 
horses  or  sophisticated  electronic  devices. 

The  1968  Act  did  not  in  any  way  affect — 
add  to  or  subtract  from — the  use  of  wiretap- 
ping in  the  area  of  national  security  That 
Is  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter — there  Is  no 
mystery — there  Is  nothing  surreptitious 
about  It.  The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  even 
democracies  have  to  defend  themselves. 

The  President's  authority  to  use  wiretaps 
In  security  cases  has  been  reviewed  by  two 
Federal  appellate  courts,  with  conflicting  re- 
sults The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
United  States  v  Clay  (1970)  recently  upheld 
thto  power  In  United  States  v  Keith,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit  decided  on  April  8.  1971. 
not  to  uphold  the  President's  power  to  wire- 
tap without  a  warrant. 

I  see  no  Constitutional  distinction  between 
foreign  and  domestic  threats  to  our  national 
security  Indeed,  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  in- 
formation upon  which  any  distinction  be- 
tween them  could  be  drawn  In  my  Judgment 
If  It  Is  Constitutionally  "reasonable"  to  act 
without  a  warrant  where  the  threat  is  for- 
eign. It  certainly  seeois  logical  that  it  would 
be  Constitutionally  reasonable  to  the  same 
degree  to  act  without  a  warrant  where  the 
threat  Is  domestic. 

I  recognize  that  the  task  of  resolving  this 


issue  wUl  not  be  easy  m  a  free  society.  For 
the  use  of  such  power  in  the  Interest  of  all 
may  infringe  on  the  rights  of  some 

It  Is  not  unlike  the  classic  dilemma  put 
to  the  Nation  by  Lincoln  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  after  the  ClvU  War  had 
begun: 

Is  there,"  he  said,  "in  all  republics  this  In- 
herent and  fatal  weakness?  Must  a  govern- 
ment, of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the 
liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to 
maintain  its  own  existence?" 

Individual  privacy  can  be  had  In  many  so- 
cieties. But  to  be  meaningful  it  can  only 
be  had  in  a  free  society — a  society  made  im- 
pregnable and  bulwarked  from  within  against 
Its  avowed  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Nation  will  likely 
survive  with  or  without  warrants  for  na- 
tional security  wiretaps,  with  of  course,  due 
regard  lor  emergency  situations  I  would  sug- 
gest that  any  legislative  action  In  this  area 
be  withheld  until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  a  final  determination  on  the  pertinent 
issues. 

Let  us.  however,  approach  the  problem 
realistically  and  not  with  so  much  doc- 
trinaire logic  that  we  ".  .  .  convert  the  .  . 
BUI  of  Rights  into  a  suicide  pact."  |Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson.  Terminielle  v.  Chicago,  337. 
U.S.  I.  37(1948)  1 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  close  of  the  1  hour 
which  has  been  reserved  by  Mr.  Moiidalk 
on  amendment  No.  233  to  H.R.  7109.  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  a  vote  occur  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr  Proxmiri:  and 
Mr.  Mathias  to  the  continuing  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  742).  The  amendment 
would  set  a  ceiling  on  defense  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  the  vote  on  the  Proxmlre-Mathias 
amendment  to  the  continuing  Joint  reso- 
lution a  vote  then  occur  on  the  adoption 
of  the  first  committee  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  742). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  vote  on  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution  the  vote  then  occur  on  the 
adoption  of  the  continuing  resolution 
iH.J  Res.  742>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 742,  the  resolution  making  continu- 


ing appropriations,  the  vote  then  occur 
on  the  Mondale  amendment,  amendment 
No.  233.  to  H.R  7109.  the  NASA  authorl- 
zation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  7100.  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  on 
Monday.  June  28.  1971.  time  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  such  time  to  run 
from  the  laying  down  of  the  bill  until  6 
p  m.  on  June  28.  1971.  Provided.  That  debate 
on  amendments  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin  (Mr  Cannon),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  amendments.  Nos.  233  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Mondale)  and 
No.  223  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  iiii. 
Javlts).  Provided.  That  debate  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  1 
hour  to  come  from  the  time  allotted  on  the 
bin  and  1  hour  to  come  on  Tuesday.  June  29. 
1971.  Proirided  further.  That  debate  on  the 
Javlts  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javlts)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) .  such 
time  to  come  on  Tuesday,  June  29.  1971.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments to  amendments  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Cannon),  with  the 
time  on  all  amendments  to  come  from  the 
time  allotted  to  the  bill  on  Monday.  June  28. 
1971. 

Ordered  further.  That  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution  on  ap- 
propriations for  1972  (H.J.  Res.  742).  on 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971.  time  for  debate 
thereon  shall  be  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr  EUender)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Young).  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  debate  on  any  amendment  to  the 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
resolution  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  time  for  de- 
bate on  amendments  to  amendments  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution.  But,  time  for  debate  on 
all  amendments  shall  come  out  of  the  4 
hours.  Provided  further.  That  the  Senators 
In  control  of  the  time  on  the  resolution  may 
allot  time  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Ordered  further.  TTiat  on  Tuesday.  June 
29.  1971.  after  the  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.J.  Res.  742  Following  the  4  hour  debate  no 
vote  will  occur  and  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  amendment  No.  233  to  H.R. 
7109.  At  the  close  of  1  hour  of  debate  on 
amendment  No  233.  the  Senate  ttIII  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  H.J  Res. 
742  to  be  offered  by  the  Senators  f:-om  Wis- 
consin and  Maryland  (Messrs.  Proxmlre  and 
Mathias).  relative  to  setting  a  celling  on  de- 
fense spending,  after  which  a  vote  will  then 
occur  on  the  first  committee  amendment  to 
H  J  Res  742  After  disposing  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  the  Senate  will  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  H  J  Res. 
742.  After  this  vote,  the  Senate  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  amendment  No.  233  to  H.R. 
7109.  after  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider   amendment  No.   223   to  HJl.   7109. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows  The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m. 
tomorrow  following  a  recess  There  will 
be  no  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine momin«  business 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  tiie  standing  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions beyond  the  fiscal  year  The  time 
thereon  will  be  limited  to  4  hours.  The 
time  on  any  amendments  thereto  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  with  the  exception  of 
Eimendments  to  amendments,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  will  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  30  minutes  The  time  on  any 
amendment  will  be  charged  against  the 
time  on  the  continuing  resolution.  Votes 
on  amendments  could  occur  during  the 
4-hour  period 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  4  hours — 
which  will  be  at  approximately  1  p.m  — 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Mondale  amendment,  amend- 
ment No.  233.  to  H.R  7109.  the  NASA 
authorization  bill,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion being  temporarily  .set  aside 

At  the  close  of  the  1  hour  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment — amendment  No  233 — 
it  will  be  temporarily  set  aside,  and  a  vote 
will  Immediately  occur  on  the  Proxmire- 
Mathias  amendment — which  will  have 
been  debated  earlier — to  the  joint  resolu- 


tion making  continuing  appropriations 
beyond  the  fiscal  year.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  rollcai;  vote. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Proxmlre- 
Mathias  amendment,  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  first  committee  amendment — -which 
will  have  been  debated  earlier — to  the 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations The  first  committee  amend- 
ment is  with  reference  to  Cuban  refugees 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent  its 
adoption.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  742. 
the  resolution  making  continiung  appro- 
priations 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  contmuing 
resolution,  a  vote  will  then  occur  on  the 
Mondale  amendment  No.  233 — debated 
earlier — to  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 
This  will  probably  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Mondale 
amendment  No.  233.  the  Senate  will  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Javtts,  amendment 
No.  223.  on  which  there  is  a  Umitation  of 
time,  30  rmnutes. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Javlts 
amendment  No.  223  to  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  bill 
Itself    This  may  also  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

After  the  NASA  authorization  bill  is 
disposed  of,  the  majority  leader  hopes 
to  take  up  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  ap- 
propriation bUl.  Undoubtedly,  a  rollcall 
vote  would  occur  thereon 

Conference  reports  may  also  be  called 
up  during  the  day. 

Mr  President,  as  has  been  stated,  sev- 
eral votes  have  been  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row Undoubtedly,  all  or  most  of  the  votes 
will  be  rollcall  votes,  and  Senators  are, 
therefore,  on  notice. 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  ajn 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  29,  1971,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28,  1971: 

Board   or  Pabolx 

Maurice  H  Slgler  of  Nebraska  tc  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30.  1972,  vice  Walter 
Dunbar,  resigned 

William  T  Woodard.  Jr  .  of  North  Carolina, 
:  0  be  a  member  of  l^e  Board  of  Peroie  for 
the  term  expiring  September  30.  1977  (Mr. 
Woodard  is  now  servirig  in  this  position  under 
an  appointment  which  expires  September  30, 
1971   ) 

Gerald  E  Murch  of  Maine  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  ex- 
piring September  30,  1977  ;Mr  Murch  is  now 
serving  In  this  position  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expires  September  30,  1971.) 
U  S    Arm  t 

The  foUowlng-named  ofScer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10  t'nlted  State?  Code, 
section  3015 

MaJ  Gen  Francis  Stevens  Greenllef  508- 
05-8986.  Army  of  the  United  Statee  'major 
general.  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States), 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  28.  1971 

Department  or  Jt:sTici 

James  R  LafToon.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

US    Patent   OrricE 
John  Stevens  Lleb.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— .l/onrfai/,  June  28,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplam,  Rev    Edward  G   Latch, 
DU.,  offered  the  followmg  prayer: 

Let  him  who  is  great  among  you  be  the 
least  and  he  who  is  a  leader  be  like  one 
who  serves.— Luke  22:  26. 

Almighty  God,  creator  of  the  world, 
sustainer  of  life,  and  the  Father  of  all 
men.  make  Thy  ways  known  to  us  as  we 
turn  to  Thee  in  prayer  seeking  the  leading 
of  Thy  spirit  for  this  day.  May  we  be  so 
guided  and  governed  by  Thee  that  we 
may  walk  m  the  way  of  truth,  live  the 
life  of  love,  and  be  loyal  to  the  royal 
within  us 

Bless  all  those  who  give  themselves  in 
service  to  their  fellow  men.  May  they 
have  clear  vision  to  see  what  is  wrong  in 
our  social  order,  creative  courage  to 
change  what  can  be  changed,  and  con- 
fident faith  to  continue  their  work  until 
the  wrong  disappears,  the  right  appears, 
and  the  needs  of  people  are  met. 

Make  us  sensitive  of  our  union  with 


one  another  as  Thy  children  and  keep  us 
striving  to  do  all  things  in  ticcordance 
with  Thy  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  served  all  His 
Ufe  we  pray.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  h£id  passed  with  amend- 
ments m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  biU  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 


H.R  8531  An  act  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967:  to  Increase  mili- 
tary pay:  to  authorlte  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purpKJses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6631 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
sjnend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967:  to  mcrease  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  w"th  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Stknnis.  Mr. 
Syjcington,  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  McIntyrk, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
THr^RMOND,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr  Domi- 
NicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   'HJl. 
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4724)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  jomt  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested; 

S.J.  Res.  118  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1069 


TRANSFER   OF   SPECIAL   ORDER 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
I  have  reserved  for  today  be  transferred 
to  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  OF  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE.  PAY.  AND  ACTIVE 
DL"TY  STRENGTHS.  1972 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iHR.  6531'  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to 
Increase  military  pay :  to  authorize  mili- 
tary active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  aunend- 
ment.  as  follows; 

Strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MILI- 
TARY SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1967: 
RELATED   PROVISIONS 
8»c.  101     (a)   The  MUltary  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967.  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(ll  Section  1(a)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(ai  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act" 

i3)  Sectlbn  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  male 
otttzen  of  the  United  States,  and  every  other 
male  person  residing  tn  the  t7nlt«d  States. 
who,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed  for  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  registration.  Is  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six.  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  and  submit  to  registration 
at  such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places. 
and  In  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  and  by 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  hereunder 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
appUcabie  to  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66  Stat  163  8 
use  1101).  for  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
maintain  a  lawful  nonimmigrant  status  In 
the  United  States  " 

(3)  The  ftr^t  :wo  paragraphs  of  section 
4<a)    are  amended   :o  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title, 
every  person  required  to  register  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  title  who  Is  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  years  and  sU  months  and 
twenty-six  years,  at  the  time  fixed  for  bis 
registration,  or  who  attains  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  after  having 
been  required  to  register  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  title,  or  who  is  otherwise  liable  as 


provided  In  section  6(b)  of  this  Utle,  shall 
be  liable  for  training  and  service  tn  the 
Armed  Ptorces  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  each  registrant  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately liable  for  classification  and  examina- 
tion, and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  follow- 
ing his  registration,  be  so  classified  and 
exanUned.  both  physically  and  mentally,  in 
order  to  determine  his  availability  for  Induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces:  Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
registrant  who  has  feUled  or  refused  to  report 
for  Induction  shall  continue  to  remain  liable 
for  induction  and  when  available  shall  be 
immediately  Inducted.  The  President  Is  au- 
thorized, from  time  to  time,  whether  or  not 
a  state  of  war  exists,  to  select  and  Induct  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
training  and  service  in  the  manner  provided 
In  this  title  I  including  but  not  limited  to 
selection  suid  Induction  by  age  group  or  age 
groups)  such  number  of  persons  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 

"At  such  time  as  the  period  of  active  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  required  under  this 
title  of  persona  who  have  not  attained  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their 
birth  has  been  reduced  or  eliminated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(k)  of 
this  title,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  every  person  who  is  required  to 
register  under  this  title  and  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  on  the  date  such  period  of  active 
service  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  or  who  Is 
otherwise  liable  as  provided  In  section  6(h) 
of  this  title,  shall  be  liable  for  training  In  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps:  Provided. 
That  r>ersons  deferred  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  this  title  shall  not  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  induction  into  the  National 
Security  Training  Corps  solely  by  reason  of 
having  exceeded  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
during  the  period  of  such  deferment  The 
President  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  exists,  to  select 
and  induct  for  training  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corps  as  hereinafter  provided 
such  number  of  persons  as  may  be  required 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  " 

(4)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  4(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Transportation" 

(5)  Section  4(b|  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  TranspKjrtatlon". 

(6)  Section  4(d)  (1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(except  a  person  enlisted  under  sub- 
section  (gi    of  this  section)" 

(7)  Section  4(d)  (3)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Transportation" 

(8)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  4(]) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  performance  of  their  functions,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  and  the  State 
and  local  volunteer  advisory  committees 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  his 
designee,  give  appropriate  consideration  to 
the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  civilian  population." 

(9)  The  last  proviso  of  section  5(ai  Is 
aniended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11:  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and": 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  no  local  board  shall  order  for  Induc- 
tion for  training  and  service  m  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  an  alien  unless 
such  alien  shall  have  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  one  year." 

( 10)  Section  5  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  has  provided 


for  the  selection  of  persons  for  training  and 
service  In  accordance  with  random  selection 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  calls 
for  Induction  may  be  placed  under  such  niles 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  not  more  than  150,000  persons 
may  be  Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  Act  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  or  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  unless  numbers  greater  than 
those  authorized  In  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized by  a  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  no  event  may  more  than 
130.000  piersons  be  Inducted  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  nor  more  than 
140.000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973." 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)(1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following  "Prorided,  That  any  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (20)  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  163.  8  U.S.C.  1101),  and 
who  by  reason  of  occupational  status  Is 
subject  to  adjustment  to  nonimmigrant 
status  under  paragraph  (IS)  (A),  (1S)(E), 
or  (16)(0)  of  such  section  101(a)  but  who 
executes  a  waiver  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 247(b)  of  that  Act  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  Immunities  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  him  as  a  result 
of  that  occupational  status,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  registration  under  section  3  of  this 
Act,  but  shall  be  deferred  from  Induction  for 
training  and  service  for  so  long  as  such  occu- 
pational status  continues." 

(12)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
6(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight- 
een" each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "twelve". 

(13)  Section  e(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Medical  doctors  (Including  osteo- 
patttlc  physicians  I  who  agree.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years 
In  medical  doctor  shortage  areas  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  section  4  of  this  Act  If  they  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  paragraph  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  No  per- 
son shall  be  relieved  of  liability  for  training 
and  service  by  virtue  of  this  paragraph  after 
a  declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
made  by  the  Congress  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph." 

(14)  Section  6(b)  (3|  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  4(1)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "section   6(a)". 

(15)  Section  6(b)(4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  section  4(g)". 

(16)  Section  6(d)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  each  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Transportation";  and  by  striking 
out  "section  4(d)(3)  of  this  Act"  each  time 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 661  of  title  10,  United  States  Code" 

(17)  Section  6(d)(5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration" each  time  It  appears  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric   Administration" 

(18)  Section  6(g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(g)  (11  Regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers 
of  religion,  as  defined  in  this  title,  shall  be 
exempt  from  training  and  service,  but  not 
from  registration,  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
under  the  direction  of  recognized  churches 
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or  religious  organizations,  who  are  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  full-time  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion In  recognized  theological  or  divinity 
schools,  or  who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing 
full-time  courses  of  instrucUoii  leading  to 
their  entrance  Into  recognized  theological  or 
divinity  schools  In  which  they  have  been  pre- 
enroUed,  shall  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service,  but  not  from  registration  under 
this  title.  Persons  who  are  or  may  be  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  liable  for  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4ia)  of  this  Act  until  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  their 
birth.  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  exemption  or  con- 
tinued deferment  of  such  persons  If  other- 
wise exempted  or  deferrable  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act." 

(19)  Section  6(h)  (1)  Is  repealed. 

(20)  Section  6(h)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  designation  "(2)"  and  the  word 
"graduate"  from  the  first  sentence. 

(21)  Section  6(1)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(I)  Any  person  who  is  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  instruction  at  a 
high  school  or  similar  Institution  of  learning 
and  is  issued  an  order  for  Induction  shall. 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  the  local 
board,  have  his  induction  postpK>ned  (A) 
until  the  time  of  his  graduation  therefrom, 
or  (B)  until  he  attains  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  or  (C)  until  he  ceases 
satisfactorily  to  purfue  such  course  of  In- 
struction, whichever  Is  the  earliest.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
person  who  attains  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  after  beginning  his  last  academic 
year  of  high  school  shall  have  his  induction 
jKMtponed  until  the  end  of  that  academic 
year  If  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  pursue 
satlsfsictorUy  a  full-time  course  of  Instruc- 
tion." 

(22)  Section  6(1)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Any  {>erson  who  while  satisfactorily 
purstUng  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at 
a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution  Is 
ordered  to  report  for  Induction  under  this 
title,  shall,  upon  the  appropriate  facts  being 
presented  to  the  local  board,  have  his  induc- 
tion postponed  (A)  until  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  term,  or  academic  year  in  the 
case  of  his  last  academic  year,  or  (B)  until 
he  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course 
of  Instruction,   whichever  Is   the  earlier." 

(23)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(J)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "induction  or  to"  im- 
mediately after  "subject  to" 

(24)  Section  6(J)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  "(J)",  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  person  who  is  exempted  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
under  paragraph  (  n  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  a  potential  civilian  work  obligation  of 
one  year  In  addition  to  the  work  period  pre- 
scribed In  such  paragraph  i  1  i  Such  person 
may  be  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  during  any  period  In  which  mem- 
bers of  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  organized  units  of  the  reserve  forces 
are  being  Involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty,  to  fulfill  such  obligation  In  civilian 
work  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest  The 
potential  work  obligation  of  any  person  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  continue  after  the 
completion  of  his  regular  work  obligation 
under  paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  normal  reserve  obliga- 
tion period  applicable  to  persons  Inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Pnrces  under  this  Act  and 
as  prescribed  under  section  4(di(n  of  this 
Act.  except  that  If  such  period  expires  at  anv 
time  during  the  performance  of  such  poten- 
tial work  obligation,  he  may.  notwithstand- 
ing the  expiration  of  such  period,  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  performance  of  such 
obligation.  Whenever  any  person  is  ordered 


by  the  President  to  perform  an  additional 
period  of  work  under  this  paragraph  he  shall 
perform  such  civilian  work  contributing  ti 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest  as 
his  local  board  pursuant  to  Presidential  reg- 
ulations may  deem  appropriate,  and  any  such 
person  who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to 
obey  any  such  order  from  the  President  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  section  12  of  this 
Act.  to  have  knowingly  faUed  or  neglected  to 
perform  a  duty  required  of  him  under  this 
Act." 

(26)  Section  6(o)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(o)  Except  during  the  period  of  a  war 
or  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Con- 
gress, no  person  may  be  Inducted  for  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  uniese  he 
volunteers   for  such    Induction — 

"  ( 1 )  If  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of 
such  person  was  killed  in  action  or  died  in 
line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of 
Injuries  received  or  disease  Incurred  in  line 
of  duty  during  such  service,  or 

"(2)  during  any  period  of  time  in  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  is  In  a  captured  or  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  such  service  " 

(26)  Insert  a  new  section  7  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sfc.  7.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  formiUate 
and  administer  an  intensive  counseling  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  In  the  United  States  under 
which  comprehensive  Information  pertain- 
ing to  this  Act  and  the  administration  there- 
of shall  be  made  available  to  every  male 
student  In  his  last  academic  year  of  high 
school  and  to  other  male  students  who  have 
attained  the  elghxeenth  anniversary  erf  the 
date  of  their  birth  regardless  of  their  school 
year 

"(b)  The  counseling  program  provided  for 
in  this  section  shall  Include  the  opportunity 
for  a  representative  oT  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  meet  and  confer  with  students 
Such  program  shall  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  representative  of  any  resfxjn- 
sible  group  or  organization,  making  appli- 
cation through  the  school  concerned,  to  meet 
and  confer  with  students  Every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  accommodate  groups 
and  organizations  representing  differing 
religious  and  political  points  of  view  Mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  shall  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  and  con- 
fer with  students  to  whom  counseling  serv'- 
Ice  Is  made  available  under  this  section 

"(ci  To  the  extent  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  to  reimburse  any  State 
for  the  salary  oT  any  person  designated  by 
such  State  to  coordinate  and  supervise  In 
such  State  the  Selective  Service  Counseling 
program  provided  for  in  this  section 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  compile  and  pub- 
lish at  Government  expense  and  make  avail- 
able to  all  persons  engaged  in  courisellng 
work  under  this  section  a  booklet,  or  other 
publication  describing  in  detail  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  the  Selective  Service 
System:  all  options  rights,  privileges,  and 
opportunities  available  to  a  registrant  under 
this  Act.  and  opportunities  and  limitations 
available  with  respect  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ment in  military  service.  Including  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  pay  and  allowances  and 
other  benefits  for  military  personnel  The 
Director  shall  also  Include  In  such  booklet 
the  comments  and  views  (regarding  the  Se- 
lective Service  System)  of  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible national  organizations  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Director,  which  request  the 
opportunity  to  Include  material  in  such 
booklet:  but  the  Director  may  determine  and 
Impose  reasonable  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  made  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  Director  shall  provide  for  such 
revisions  of  the  booklet  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  It  current. 


"(e)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and 
administer  a  counseling  program  Tor  reg- 
istrants under  this  Act  who  are  unable  tc 
receive  such  service  !n  a  secondary  school 
Such  counseling  services  shall  t>e  provided 
as  soon  as  possible  after  such  persons  register 
under  this  Act  and  shall  be  comparable  to 
those  counseling  services  provided  In  second- 
ary schools 

"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Director  such  funds  as 
may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  an  effective 
counseling  program  under  this  section  " 

(27 1  Section  9iji  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  Treasury"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  Transportation" 

(2 1  Section  9  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  a£ 
follows : 

"(k)(l)  Any  person  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  who,  In  order  to  per- 
form training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  withdraws  from  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  while  enrolled  as  a  student 
In  such  Institution  and  who  (At  was  perform- 
ing his  schoolwork  at  such  Institution  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  prior  to  his  withdrawal. 
(B)  receives  a  certificate  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a I  of  this  section,  and  iCi  makes  ap- 
plication for  reenroUment  as  a  student  m 
such  institution  wlthm  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  he  is  relieved  from  such 
training  and  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  accepted  and  reenrolled  In 
such  institution  at  the  next  regular  term 
(not  including  summer  terms i  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  da\-s  after  his  application 
for  reenroUment  is  received  by  such  Institu- 
tion, An  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  not  be  required  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  enrollment  of  any  such  person  except  as 
a  full-time  student  or  to  permit  any  such 
person  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  other 
than  the  one  he  was  pursuing  at  the  time  of 
his  vkithdrawal  from  such  Institution  to 
enter  military  service. 

(2)  Any  person  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be 
granted  an  excused  absence  by  such  Institu- 
tion for  any  period  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
port for  prelnductlon  or  other  examination 
to  determine  his  fitness  for  training  and 
service  m  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act. 
Upon  his  rejection,  completion  of  his  pre- 
lnductlon or  othCT  examination,  or  his  dis- 
charge from  hospitalization  incident  to  that 
rejecton  or  examination  (not  exceeding  one 
year  aif ter  rejection  or  examination ) .  he 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  p>ermltted  by 
such  institution  to  resume  his  schoolwork  at 
such  institution. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  (A)  was  enrolled  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education  at  the 
time  of  his  Induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  Act.  and  (B)  was  at  the  time  of 
his  Induction  receiving  financial  or  other  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  his  education 
under  any  program  carried  out  In  whole  or 
part  with  Federal  funds  shall  be  entitled  up- 
on his  reenroUment  In  such  institution  to  a 
preference,  over  i>ersons  who  have  not  per- 
formed active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces, 
for  such  financial  or  other  asslrtance  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  otherwise  eligible  for  such 
assistance. 

"  (4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  student'  means  a  fuU-tlme 
graduate  or  undergraduate  student  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

"(B)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  any  public  or  private  educa- 
tional institution  in  any  State  which  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized   equivalent    of    such    a   certificate.    Is 
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legally  authorized  within  such  Stat«  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education,  and  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree. 

"(C)  The  term  full-Ume'  means  full-time 
as  determined  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  of  higher  education 
concerned." 

(39)  SecUon  10(a)(3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

(30)  Section  10(b)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  first  semicolon  to  a  colon  and 
inserting  Immediately  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: 'Provided.  That  no  State  director  shall 
serve  concurrently  In  an  elected  or  appointed 
position  of  a  State  or  local  government  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Director:" 

(31)  Section  10(b)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  down  through  the  first  period 
and  the  succeeding  seven  sentences,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(3)  to  create  and  establish  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  civilian  local  boards, 
civilian  appeal  boards,  and  such  other  ctvUlan 
agencies,  including  agencies  of  app>eal.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
with  respect  to  the  registration,  examination, 
classification,  selection,  assignment,  delivery 
for  induction,  and  maintenance  of  records  of 
persons  registered  under  this  title,  together 
with  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
under  this  title:  Provided.  That  no  person 
shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  coun- 
selor to  registrants.  Including  service  as  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent,  because  of  his  mem- 
bership In  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  shall  create  and  establish 
one  or  more  local  boards  In  each  county  or 
political  subdivision  corresponding  thereto  of 
each  State,  territory,  and  poaseasion  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  local  board  and  or  Its  staff  shall 
perform  their  official  duties  only  within  the 
county  or  political  subdivision  corresponding 
thereto  for  which  the  local  board  Is  estab- 
lished, or  In  the  case  of  an  Intercounty 
board,  within  the  area  for  which  such  board 
Is  established,  except  that  the  srjiffs  of  local 
boards  in  more  than  one  county  of  a  State 
or  comparable  Jurisdiction  may  be  collocated 
or  one  staff  may  serve  local  boards  In  more 
than  one  county  of  a  State  or  comparable 
Jurisdiction  when  such  action  Is  approved  by 
the  Governor  or  comparable  executive  official 
or  officials  Each  local  board  shall  consist  of 
three  or  more  members  to  be  app>otnted  by 
the  President  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  respective  Governors  or  comparable 
executive  officials  In  making  such  appoint- 
ments In  the  future  the  President  Is  re- 
quested to  appoint  the  membership  of  each 
local  board  so  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  It  Is  proportionately  representa- 
tive of  the  race  and  national  origin  of  those 
registrants  within  its  Jurisdiction,  but  no 
action  by  any  local  board  shall  be  declared 
Invalid  on  the  ground  that  any  board  failed 
to  conform  to  any  particular  quota  as  to  race 
or  national  origin.  No  citizen  shall  be  denied 
membership  on  any  local  board  or  appeal 
board  on  account  of  sex.  No  member  shall 
serve  on  any  local  board  or  ap{>eal  board  for 
more  than  twenty  years  or  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sUty-flve  Provided.  That 
an  Intercounty  local  board  consisting  of  at 
least  one  member  from  each  component 
county  or  corresponding  subdivision  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  or  com- 
parable executive  official  or  officials,  be  estab- 
lished for  an  area  not  exceeding  five  counties 
or  political  subdivisions  corresponding  there- 
to within  a  State  or  comparable  Jurisdiction 


when  the  President  determines,  after  con- 
sidering the  public  Interest  Involved,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  local  board  area 
will  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation.  Any  such  intercounty  local  board 
shall  have  within  its  area  the  same  power  and 
Jurisdiction  as  a  local  board  has  In  Its  area 
A  local  board  may  Include  among  its  mem- 
bers any  citizen  otherwise  qualified  under 
Presidential  regulations,  provided  he  Is  at 
letMt  eighteen  years  of  age  No  member  of  any 
local  board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  but  each  mem- 
ber of  any  local  board  shall  be  a  civilian  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in 
the  county  or  political  subdivision  corres- 
ponding thereto  In  which  such  local  board 
has  Jurisdiction,  and  each  Inter -county  local 
board  shall  have  at  least  one  member  from 
each  county  or  political  subdivision  corre- 
sponding thereto  included  within  the  Inter- 
county local  board  area". 

(33)  Section  10(e)  is  repealed. 

(33)  Section  10(f)  U  am«nded  by  strik- 
ing out  "$50"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

••aso". 

(34)  Section  10  U  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(h)  If  at  any  time  calls  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  Induction  of  persons  for  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  discon- 
tinued because  the  Armed  Forces  are  placed 
on  an  all  volunteer  basis  for  meeting  their 
active  duty  manpower  needs,  the  Selective 
Service  System,  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  maintained  as  an  ac- 
tive standby  organization,  with  (1)  a  com- 
plete registration  and  classification  struc- 
ture capable  of  Immediate  operation  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  and  (3)  per- 
sonnel adequate  to  relnstltute  immediately 
the  full  operation  of  the  System.  Including 
military  reservists  who  are  trained  to  op- 
erate such  System  and  who  can  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  such  purpose  In  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency." 

(35)  Section  II  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S«c  II.  Under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  also  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  emer- 
gency medical  care,  Including  hospitaliza- 
tion, of  registrants  who  suffer  Illness  or  In- 
Jury,  and  the  transportation  and  burial  of 
the  remains  of  registrants  who  suffer  death, 
while  acting  under  orders  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  but  such  burial  ex- 
penses shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  section  903(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  any  one 
Ciise.'" 

(36)  Section  12  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows- 

••(d)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
or  punished  for  evading,  neglecting,  or  re- 
fusing to  perform  the  duty  of  registering  im- 
posed by  section  3  of  this  title  unless  the  In- 
dictment is  found  within  five  years  next  after 
the  last  day  before  such  person  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  or  within  five  years  next 
after  the  last  day  before  such  person  does 
perform  his  duty  to  register,  whichever  shall 
first  occur" 

(37)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  sentence,  no  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
following  the  date  on  which  such  regulation 
has  been  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
After  the  publication  of  any  regulation  and 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  regulation 
becomes  effective,  any  person  shall  be  given 


an  opportunity  to  submit  bla  vle-ws  to  the 
Director  on  such  regulation,  but  no  formal 
hearing  shall  be  required  on  any  such  regula- 
tion. The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  In  the  case 
of  any  regulation  If  he  (1)  determines  that 
compliance  with  such  requirements  would 
materially  Impair  the  national  defense,  and 
(2)  give  public  notice  to  that  effect  at  the 
time  such  regulation  is  Issued." 

(38)  SecUon  16(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••|d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4(c). 
nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  ret>eal.  amend,  or  suspend  the  laws 
now  in  force  auth(5rlzlng  voluntary  enlist- 
ment or  reenlistment  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  Including  the  Reserve 
components  thereof,  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  accepted  for  enlistment  after  he  has 
been  issued  an  order  to  refjort  for  Induction 
unless  authorized  by  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  except  that,  when- 
ever the  Congress  or  the  President  has  de- 
clared that  the  national  Interest  Is  Imperiled, 
voluntary  enlistment  or  reenlistment  in  such 
forces,  and  their  reserve  components,  may  be 
sus[>ended  by  the  President  to  such  extent 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
national  defense. '• 

(39)  Section  16(g)(3)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "bona  flde'^  Immediately  before  '•vo- 
cation.•• 

(40)  SecUon  17(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1971"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "July  I,  1973'^. 

(41 )  At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  sec- 
Uon  as  follows: 

•'kkcisrmA'noN  roa  voting  in  rzoiXAL 

ELKCTIONS 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
Uon  ( b)  of  this  secUon — 

••(I)  At  the  time  any  person  registers  with 
the  SelecUve  Service  System  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  he  shail  be  Informed  of  his 
right  to  be  registered  at  the  same  time  for 
voUng  In  all  Federal  elections  held  In  the 
State  In  which  such  person  Is  being  regis- 
tered for  purposes  of  this  Act.  Persons  who 
elect  to  register  for  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  so  registered 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President  If  such  persons 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  register  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections  In  the  State  In  which 
they  are  being  registered  for  selective  service 
purposes 

•'(2)  Under  such  regulaUons  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  the  Director  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  election  officials  of 
any  State  all  necessary  and  appropriate  in- 
formaUon  regarding  persons  registered  un- 
der this  section  for  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
Uons  held  in  such  State.  On  and  after  the 
time  such  information  has  been  so  furnished 
to  the  appropriate  election  officials  of  any 
State  in  the  case  of  any  person,  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the  require- 
ments for  registration  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections  held  In  such  State.  Any  such  regis- 
tration for  voting  shall  continue  In  effect  for 
the  same  period  of  time  It  would  have  been 
In  effect  had  such  person  registered  under 
the  applicable  State  law. 

"(3)  Registration  under  this  section  of  any 
person  for  voting  in  Federal  elecUons  held  In 
any  State  shall  constitute  valid  reglstraUon 
for  voting  In  elections  held  in  such  State 
other  than  Federal  elections  whenever  the 
laws  of  such  State  so  provide. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  inapplicable  with  respect  to  persons  regis- 
tering under  section  3  of  this  Act  In  any 
State  If  the  Governor  of  such  State  notifies 
the  Director  in  writing  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  secUon 
thait  such  State  dees  not  desire  to  have  the 
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registration  provisions  of  this  Act  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  apply  in  such  State. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

•'(d)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  (3) 
the  term  'Federal  election'  means  any  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election  held  solely 
or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or 
selecting  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor. Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  or 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

(42)  At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"PROCEDURAL    RIGHTS 

"Sec  23.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  guarantee  to  each 
registrant  asserting  a  claim  before  a  local  or 
appeal  board,  a  fair  bearing  consistent  with 
the  informal  and  expeditious  processing 
which  Is  required  by  selective  service  cases. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe — 

"(1)  Each  registrant  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  or  any  appeal  board  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  testify  and  present 
evidence  regarding  his  status. 

'•(3)  Subject  to  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  number  of  witnesses  and  the  total  time 
allotted  to  each  registrant,  each  registrant 
shall  have  the  right  to  present  witnesses  on 
his  behalf  before  the  local  board. 

■•(3)  A  quorum  of  any  local  board  or  ap- 
peal board  shall  be  present  during  the 
registrant's  personal  appearance 

"(4)  In  the  event  of  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  a  registrant,  the  local  or  ap- 
peal board  making  such  decision  shall,  upon 
request,  furnish  to  such  registrant  a  brief 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sion. 

"(5)  Each  registrant  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  and  advised  by  private 
counsel  before  any  local  or  appeal  board.  Un- 
less otherwise  ordered  by  the  board,  such 
counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  except  to  advise  his 
client." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  section 
6(h)  (1)  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  made  by  subsection  (a)  (19)  of  this 
section,  any  person  (1)  who  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction  at 


a  college,  university,  or  similar  institution 
of  higher  learning.  (2)  who  met  the  aca- 
demic requirements  of  a  student  deferment 
prescribed  in  such  section  6(h)(1),  and  (3) 
who  was  satisfactorily  pursuing  such  a  full- 
time  course  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  during  the  1970-1971  regular 
acadecnlc  school  year  shall  be  deferred  from 
Induction  for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  such  person  would  have  been 
deferred  under  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 6(h)(1)  had  such  provision  not  been 
repealed. 

(c)  TTie  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  conduct  a  Joint  study  of  practicable 
means  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  through  means  which  would 
require  less  dependence  on  medical  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out 
such  study  special  consideration  shall  be  giv- 
en to  the  feasibility  of  providing  medical 
care  for  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents under  c»ntracts  with  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, and  individual  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  or  near  United  States  mili- 
tary Installations  within  and  outside  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  deem  appro- 
priate, shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 

(d)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  any  surviving 
son  or  sons  of  a  family  who  (A)  were  In- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  and  (B)  are 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  such  son  or  sons  could  not, 
if  they  were  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  be  in- 
voluntarily Inducted  Into  military  service 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (25)  of  section  101(e)  of  this  Act, 
such  surviving  son  or  sons  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation, be  promptly  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  against 
whom  court-martial  charges  are  pending,  or 
In  the  case  of  any  member  who  has  been 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  court-martial  for 


an  offense  and  whose  case  is  being  reviewed 
or  appealed,  or  in  the  case  of  any  member 
who  has  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a  c<3urt- 
m&rtial  for  an  offense  and  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  (or  otherwise  sail&fying  punish- 
ment i  imposed  by  such  court-martial,  until 
final  action  ( including  completion  of  any 
punishment  imposed  pursuant  to  such 
court-martial)  has  been  completed  with  re- 
spect to  such  charges,  review,  or  appeal,  or 
until  the  sentence  has  been  served  (or  until 
any  other  punishment  imposed  has  been  sat- 
Isfledl,  as  the  case  may  be  T'he  President 
shall  have  authority  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  by  regulations 

Sxc.  102  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950,  chap-.er  537.  as  amended  i  10  US  C  3201 
note  I ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1, 
1973". 

Sec.  103  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1957,  Public  Law  86— -62,  as  amended,  81  Stat. 
105).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1, 
1973". 

Sec  104  Sections  302  and  303  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  July  1,  1971"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
■July  1,  1973"". 

Sec  106  Section  16  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960  t50  App  use  2216) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'July  1.  1971" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  '"July  1.  1973', 

Sec  106  Unless  prohibited  by  treaty,  no 
person  shall  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  by  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof  in  the  employment  of 
civilian  personnel  at  any  facility  or  Installa- 
tion operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  any  foreign  country  because  such  person 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Is  a  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "facility  or  Installation  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense'  shall  include. 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  any  officer's  club, 
non-commlssioned  officers'  club,  poet  ex- 
change, or  commissary  store 

TITLE       n      PAY       INCREASE      FOR      UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES.  SPECIAL  PAY 

Sec.  201.  Section  203(ai  of  title  37  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  foitb  in  the  following 
tables : 


"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


Ymfs  ot  service 


P>y  trade 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Ovtr6 


Over  S      Over  10       Over  12       Over  14 


Over  16       Ovarii       Over  20       Over  22 


Ovw2S 


O-10> J2,U1.40 

0-» 1,871.40 

0-« 1,695.00 

0-7 1,408,20 

0-« 1,043.70 

0-5 971,40 

0-« 844.20 

0-J 758.10 

0-4 693.30 

0-J 612.30 


(2.185.80 

(2. 185. 80 

(2.185.80 

(2, 185. 80 

(2,269.50 

(2.269.50 

(2. 443. 50 

(2,443.50 

(2,618.40 

(2,618.40 

(2, 793. 30 

(2,793.30 

(2,967.60 

1.920.60 

1,961.70 

1,961.70 

1,961.70 

2,011.20 

2,011.20 

2.094.60 

2,094  60 

2, 269.  50 

2.269.50 

2,U3.50 

2,443.50 

2,618.40 

1,745.70 

1,787.40 

1.787.40 

1,787.40 

1,920.60 

1,920.60 

2  011.20 

2,001.20 

2. 094. 60 

2,185.80 

2.269.50 

2,361.00 

2.361.10 

1,504.20 

1,504.20 

1,504.20 

1.571.10 

1,571.10 

1.662.60 

1.662.60 

1,745.70 

1.920.60 

2,052.60 

2,052.60 

2,052-60 

2.052.60 

1,147.20 

1.221.90 

1.221  90 

1.221.90 

1,221.90 

1  221.90 

1,221.90 

1,263.30 

1,463.10 

1.537.80 

1,571.10 

1,662.60 

1,803  30 

980.70 

1,047,90 

1.047.90 

1,047.90 

1,047.90 

1.080.30 

1.137.90 

1.213.80 

1, 304.  70 

1,379,70 

1,421.10 

1,471  20 

1,471.20 

886.80 

914. 40 

914.40 

930.60 

972,30 

1,038.30 

1.097.10 

1,147.20 

1,197,00 

1,230.30 

1,230.30 

1,230.30 

1,230,30 

791.70 

809.10 

864.90 

906.00 

938,70 

989.10 

1,038.30 

1,063.80 

1,063.80 

1,063.80 

1.063.80 

1.063.  SO 

1,063.80 

726.00 

748.20 

773.  10 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

648.90 

672.60 

672,60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

672.60 

•"<  While  serving  js  Chairmjn  o(  the  loint  Chiefs  ot  Staff,  Chiel  ol  StafI  ol  the  Army.  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  CommandanI  o(  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this 
grade  is  (3,000  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title. 

"COMMtSSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


Years  of  service 

Pay  grade 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10       Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Ov.f20 

OvmZ2 

Over  26 

0-3 

0-Z 

O-I 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

(864.90 
773, 10 
672.60 

(906.00 
798.30 
698.40 

(938.70 
814.20 
722.10 

(989,10    (1,038.30 
856.  SO         899. 80 
743.  70          766.  50 

(1,080.30 
914.40 
790.50 

(1,080.30 
914.40 
790.50 

(1,080.30 
914,40 
790.50 

(1.080.30 
914.40 

790.50 

(1.080,30 
914.40 

790.50 

(1.M0.3D 
914.40 

790.50 

cxvn- 
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•UfAIWANT  OfflCOB 


T«nof  MTrica 


Pnvad* 


o««r: 


Over  3 


Om4         Ovwi         OwlOvwIO       OwU       0«wl4       (hwlt       (hwll       Ovw20 


0«w22 


OvwK 


»-• aat.  D 

•4. ai  70 

»-£ i44.  a 

»^ «*4.  ao 


(7u  a 

t71<.«0 

1711.10 

xm.m 

t7«.00 

1831.00 

ns.ao 

S930.fi0 

tK3  90 

(S7  OO 

857.00 

fits.  10 

av7b 

722.40 

7M.40 

7M.30 

114  20 

83110 

S7«.n 

S7«.C0 

SM.40 

iZ2.IO 

«S7  00 

U1.90 

70&S0 

731   10 

TSCfiO 

SI  7  a 

517.  2D 

S49.00 

573. « 

SMI  SO 

(22.  B 

MIX 

(73.20 

CM.  10 

889.10  n. 022. 10  n.OS&OO  n,  137.90 

864.90  897.90  930.  SO  9(3.90 

7n.20  808.10  838  80  (31.10 

722.40  748.20  744.  S  748.20 
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YtanW  Mrne* 


C»»  put* 


Om2 


Ov«r3 


0»w4         Om(         Ovw(       OvtrlO       Ovtf  12       Omr  14       Ovw  16       Ovw  18       OmZO       Ov*r22  0«m26 


£-••-. 0 

Ml 0 

M t44S.80 


M^ 
M.. 
ML. 
I-L. 

e-i 
t-i 


411  30 
}7>.90 
3S2.80 
336.90 

32a  ^0 

3iaK 

301.50 


0 

0 
M78.50 
431.70 
397.10 
37a  50 
3S3  40 
336  60 
336.40 

0 


0 

0 

U96  20 

448.80 

413.  10 
387  90 
367  80 
353  70 
326.40 
0 


0 

0 

UI160 

4&3.20 

429.00 
405.30 
384.00 
3M.  70 
326.40 
0 


0 

0 

tS3l  30 

480.30 
446.  10 
421.20 
392.40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


0 
iS3S.10 
S4fcl0 
497  40 
462.90 
430.20 
392.40 
343.70 
326.40 

0 


rs<.9o 

6S2.80 
S6S.S0 

514  20 

479.70 
430.20 
392.40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


S774.  30 
670.  20 
583  SO 
531   JO 

496.80 

43a  ;o 

392.40 
353.70 
326.40 

0 


$792.00 
S87.90 
S09  60 
548  10 
50%  50 
430  20 
35140 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


»09.  70 
70S.  30 
626.70 
565  50 
505.50 
430.20 
392.40 
353.70 
I2S.40 
0 


W7  70 
722  10 
644.  10 

574  50 
505.50 
430  20 
392  40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


U43.90 
740.10 
652.80 

574.50 
505.50 
430.20 
392  40 
35170 
326.40 
0 


»88  60 
783  50 
696.60 
574.50 
505  50 
430.20 
392  40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


»75  00 
170  90 
783.60 
574.50 
505.50 
430.20 
392  40 
353.70 
326.40 
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Sac.  aoa.  <a)   ChApc«r  6  of  UUe  37.  United 
8tet«  C<Mit    la  &inencl«c!   by  adding  alter  aec- 
Uon  3iU  a  new  lection  •«  (ollows 
"I  30'.2a   Special  pay    oplometrUits 

"lai  In  addluun  to  any  other  bcslc  pay. 
speclaJ  pay  ineeati'/e  pay,  or  aXlowancea  to 
which  he  la  ermt.ed  each  of  the  following  of- 
ficers l»  exiULed  Uj  iv«i-ia;  pay  at  the  rate  of 
•  100  a  a^onth  r  jr  eath  mi^nta  of  active  duty 

"  1  i  /  a  comiiuaaiuued  .ifllcer — 

"(A)  of  ihe  ReKUiAi  .\rmy  or  the  Regular 
Navy  who  is  deBi^fiiated  as  an  optometry  of- 
flcar: 

"(B)  o*  the  Regular  Air  Porce  who  Is  desig- 
nated aa  an   iptonietry  officer:  or 

"(C)  who  IS  an  optometry  ofBcer  of  the 
Regular  Corpe  of  the  PuDUc  Health  Servloe; 
who  waa  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  thla  section;  who  retired  before  that  date 
and  was  ordered  to  active  duty  after  that  date 
and  before  July  1.  1973;  or  who  was  desU- 
oated  as  ?uch  an  ofdcer  after  the  effective 
dMt«  of  this  sertion  and  before  July  1.  1973; 

"(3)  a  ccmmj.wirined  oflloer — 

"(A)  of  a  r<»er-.T  component  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  who  18  designated  as  an  optometry 
o<Boer: 

"(B)  of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Air 
Porce  who  la  designated  as  an  optometry 
officer:  or 

"(C)  who  Is  an  optometry  officer  of  the 
Re^rve  Corpe  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service: 
who  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  before  July  1,  1973.  Is  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  pcncxl  of  at  least  one  year;   and 

"(3)  a  generai  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force  ippointed,  from  any  of  the  cate- 
gorl«  named  :n  clause  tl)  or  (2),  In  the 
Army,  the  .\;r  P' rce  or  the  Vatlonal  Guard, 
as  the  case  may  be  who  was  on  active  duty 
on  the  effective  Jate  of  this  section  who  w«a 
retired  before  that  dat#  and  was  _rdered  to 
acUve  duty  after  that  date  and  before  July  1, 
;9T3,  or  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  was  appointed  from  any  of  those 
categories 

"(bi  The  amount  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  Increase  In  pay 
authorized  by  any  ither  provision  of  this  Utle 
or  In  computing  retired  pay  or  severance  pay  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Ls  amended  by 
Insert  ICjj; 

"303    Special   pay     optometrists." 
Immediately  be.uw 
302    .Specia.  pay     physicians  and  dentists." 

3Mf   203    ih)   Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  C<xie   Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
Uoc  30e  a  new  «ecUon  as  follows: 
"I  30aa  Specia.  pay  enlistment  bonus 

"{»)    Notwithstanding    section    614(a)    of 


title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  a  per- 
son who  enlists  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  for  a  [lerlod  ot  at  least 
three  years,  or  who  extends  his  initial  period 
of  active  duty  In  that  armed  force  to  a  total 
of  at  least  three  years,  may.  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, be  paid  a  bonus  In  an  amount  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  not  more  tjian 
(0,000.  The  bonus  may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum 
or  in  equal  periodic  Installments,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary 

■•(b)  Under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  person  who  volun- 
tarily, or  because  of  his  misconduct,  does  not 
complete  the  term  of  enlistment  for  which  a 
bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this  section 
shall  refund  that  percentage  of  the  bonus 
that  the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlistment  is 
of  the  total  enlistment  period  for  which  the 
bonus  was  paid.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting 

"308a.  Special  pay:  enlistment  bonus." 
immediately  below 
"308  Special  pay    reenllstment  bonus." 

S«c    204    (a)   Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"I  428   Allowance  for  recruiting  expenses 

"In  addition  to  other  pay  allowances  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  under  uniform  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned, 
a  member  who  is  assigned  to  recruiting  duties 
for  hU  armed  force  may  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Inctirred  in 
connection  with  those  duties  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  item: 
"428    Allowance  for  recruiting  expenses  ' 

Sic.  205  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950  (50  App  use  2203)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Ssc.  3  For  the  duration  of  this  Act.  section 
403(a)  of  Utle  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  in 
pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  E~3.  and  E-4  (four 
years'  or  less  service)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 


E-4  (fosr  )Mn'  or  Ism  Mnric*} . 

£-3 

E-? 

£-1... 


ro  20  J105  00 

60,  00  105. 00 

SO  00  105  00 

eo.x  105.00" 


Sec  206  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  month  of  en- 
actment,  except   that  section  303  shall   be- 


come effective  on  such  date  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  not 
earlier  than  February  1.  1971 

TITLE    in — ACTIVE    DUTY    STRENGTH 

U:VELS   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1972 
8«c.  301    For  the  Oscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1971.  and  ending  June  30.  1972,  each  of  the 
following  armed  forces  Is  authorised  an  aver- 
age active  duty  personnel  strength  as  follows 
(1)    the  Army.  974.309; 
(3)    the  Navy.  813.919: 

(3)  the  Marine  Corps,  209.846:  and 

(4)  the  ALr  Force,  756.635; 

except  that  such  ceilings  shall  not  Include 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  armed 
force  ordered  to  active  duty  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sectioc  673  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Whenever  one  or  more  units  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall,  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  quarter  Immediately  following 
the  quarter  In  which  the  first  unit  or  units  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  and  on  the  first  day 
of  each  succeeding  six  months  thereafter  so 
long  as  any  such  unit  Is  retained  on  active 
duty,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  necessity  for  such  unit  or  units  being 
ordered  to  active  duty.  The  President  shall 
Include  In  each  such  report  a  statement  of 
the  mission  of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty,  an  evaluation  of  such  unit's  per- 
formance of  that  mission,  where  each  such 
unit  Is  being  deployed  at  the  time  of  the 
report,  and  such  other  Information  regarding 
each  such  unit  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate 

TXSMINATION   OF  HO«TTI.rTTES   IN  INDOCHINA 

Sic.  303  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  In  Indochina,  and 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces  not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government  The  Congress 
hereby  urges  and  requests  the  President  to 
implement  the  above  expressed  policy  by 
Initiating  Immediately  the  following  editions: 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government,  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)    Negotiate    with    the    Government    of 
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North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina. 
(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  aii  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  miUtary 
forces  from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  a 
corresponding  series  of  phased  releases  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  remaining  American  prisoners  of 
war  concurrently  with  the  wUhdrawtd  of  all 
remaining  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  not  later  than  the  date  established 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1  > 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  ae  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties 

TITLE  IV — VOLUNTEER  FORCES 
Sic.  401.  No  later  than  June  30.  1972,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  report  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  bin  in  increasing  the 
number  of  volunteers  enlisting  In  the  active 
duty  uniformed  services  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  DE- 
PENDENT PERSONS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

FINDINGS      AND      PtmPOSI 

Sec.  501.  Drug  and  alcohol  dependence  is 
rapidly  Increasing  within  the  Armed  Forces, 
especially  among  draftees  National  and  In- 
ternational organizations  and  experts  repre- 
sentative of  those  moet  luiou-le<lg<?able  and 
most  experienced  In  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  have  found  that  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence Is  sn  Illness  or  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment  through  health  and  re- 
habilitation   services 

Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons  com- 
mit a  high  percentage  of  crime  In  order  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  supply  their  drug 
habits.  Incarceration  and  other  punishment 
without  appropriate  treatment  has  proved 
Ineffective  to  deter  drug  and  alcohol  related 
crime  and  to  meet  the  human  need  of  drug 
and  alcohol  dependent  persons  Effective  and 
successful  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices offer  the  best  possibility  of  meeting  such 
human  needs  and  of  avoiding  a  high  rate 
of    recidivism. 

A  national  effort  to  Identify  and  reduce  the 
public  health  problem  of  drug  and  alcohol 
dependence  In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be 
made.  Such  an  effort  requires  an  Immediate, 
major  commitment  of  health  snd  scKi&l  re- 
sources and  Federal  funds  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  mandate  such  a  commitment 

IDKN  JiriCATION     OF    DRUG     DIPENDENT     PERSONS 

Sbc.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  procedures  for  Iden- 
tifying drug  and  alcc^ol  dependent  persons 
at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  their  de- 
pendence. Such  policy  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for — 

(a)  utilizing  all  practical  available  meth- 
ods to  Identify  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  among  Individuals  examined  at 
Armed  Forces  examining  and  entrance  sta- 
tions Such  persons.  If  drtig  or  alcohol  de- 
pendent, shall  be  refused  entrance  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  shall  be  referred  to  Chil- 
ian treatment  facilities:  and 

(b)  utilizing  all  practical  available  meth- 
ods to  periodically  examine  each  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  determine  If  such  per- 
son Is  a  drug  or  alcohol  dependent  person 

TREATMENT    ENCOtTRAGED 

Sic.  503  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  implement  a  policy  which  shall 
embody  the  following  principles  and  guide- 
lines: 

(a)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forcoe  shall 
be  encouraged  to  seek  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  their  drug  or  alco- 


hol dependence  within  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  disciplinary  or  other 
punitive  action  based  on  Information  given 
In  seeking  or  recedvlng  such  assistance  Med- 
ical confidentiality  siiould  be  preeened  un- 
less competent  medical  authority  determines 
that  such  a  person  Is  a  danger  to  himself 
OT  to  others  Protnded  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  Inform- 
ing of  the  commanding  officer  of  such  a  per- 
son of  the  latters  condition.  If  such  Informa- 
tion would  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
such  a  person  or  the  national  security  No 
information  divulged  by  such  a  person  In 
medical  confidence  shall  be  admitted  into 
evidence  in  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
him  without  his  consent.  When  a  specialized 
Job  classification  or  the  pay  advantapes  di- 
rectly related  to  such  classification  has  been 
withdrawn  from  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  has  sought  assistance  for  his 
drug  or  alcohol  dependence  because  medi- 
cal authorities  have  determined  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  member  s  job  responsibilities 
win  constitute  a  danger  to  the  member  or 
to  others,  such  classification  and  pay  shall 
be  reinstated  within  the  earliest  possible 
time,  in  light  of  the  member's  Job  responsi- 
bility and  rehabilitation  progress 

(b)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
seek  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  their  drug  or  alcohol  dependence  within 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  afforded  every  op- 
portunity to  be  restored  to  useful  military 
service  and  shall  not  be  discharged  from  the 
service  because  of  their  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence unless  they  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  appropriate  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  as  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Armed  Forces  or  medical  authorities  have 
determined  that  they  have  failed  to  respond 
to  adequate  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services,  or  If  they  have  fulfilled  their  serv- 
ice obligations,  unless  they  request  to  be 
discharged 

(c)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
are  charged  with  or  have  been  convicted  of 
drug-related  or  alcohol-related  offenses  and 
are  being  processed  within  the  military  Jus- 
tice system  shall  be  afforded  every  oppKjrtu- 
nlty  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices within  the  Armed  Forces 

SCOPE  OF  TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES   REQUIRED 

Sic.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  implement  a  policy  under 
which  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
is  found  to  be  a  drug  or  alcohol  dependent 
person  shall  Immediately  be  afforded  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  within  the 
Armed  Forces  for  his  dependence  Such  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  through  Armed  Forces 
based  treatment  programs  or  through  any 
suitable  drug  dependence  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence treatment  and  rehabilitation  facil- 
ity or  program,  including  but  not  limited  to 
facilities  and  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
such  agreements  as  shall  be  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  consistent  with 
this  title.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  member  who  is  placed  In 
a  facility  or  program  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  released 
from  active  duty  until  a  competent  medical 
authority  has  certified  that  such  member: 
il)  Is  rehabilitated  i2)  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  adequate  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  or  (3i  has  refused  tc  accept 
such  services,  or.  If  such  member  has  ful- 
filled his  service  obligation,  until  he  requests 
to  be  released 

RXPORT  BT  THX  SICRITAR7    OF  DEFENSE 

Sic  506  Within  sixty  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  present  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
description  of  the  policy   he  has  prescribed 


under  sections  502,  503.  and  604  of  this  UUe. 
a  detailed  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  such  policy,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
Implement  such  policy,  and  such  other  in- 
formation or  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary 

DEFnrmoNS 
Sec.  506.  As  used  In  thU  title: 

(a)  "Alcoholic  beverage"  Includes  alco- 
holic spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and  every 
liquid  or  fluid,  patented  or  not.  containing 
alcoholic  spirits,  wine  or  beer  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  consumed  by  human  beings  and 
produces  Intoxlflcation  in  any  form  or  in  any 
degree. 

(b)  "Drug  dependent  person"  means  a 
person  who  is  using  a  controlled  substance 
t  as  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  i  and  who  Is  in  a  state  of 
psychic  or  physical  dependence,  or  both. 
arising  from  the  use  of  that  substance  on  a 
continuous  basis  Drug  dependence  Is  char- 
acterized by  behavioral  and  other  responses 
which  Include  a  strong  compulsion  to  take 
the  substance  on  a  continuous  basis  In  order 
to  experience  its  psychic  effects  or  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  caused  by  its  absence 

(c)  "Alcohol  dependent  person"  means  a 
person  who  is  using  an  alcoholic  beverage 
and  who  Is  in  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical 
dependence,  or  both,  arising  from  the  use  of 
that  substance  or  beverage  on  a  continuing 
basis  Alcohol  dependence  Is  characterised 
by  behavioral  and  other  responses  which  In- 
clude a  strong  compulsion  to  take  the  sub- 
stance on  a  continuous  basis  m  order  to  ex- 
perience Its  psychic  effects  or  to  avoid  the 
discomfort    caused    by    its    absence. 

(d)  "Treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices" means  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
(emergency  care  services,  inpatient  serrices, 
intermediate  care  services,  or  outpatient 
services),  vocational  training  and  services, 
and  other  rehabilitation  services. 

(g)  "Civilian  drug  abuse  program"  means 
any  program  operated  by  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entity  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding treatment  and  rehabilitation  serrlces 
to  drug  dependent  persons  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  education  or  other  services 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse. 

Sic.  507.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  program  under  which 
military  and  civilian  personnel  will  be 
trained  most  effectively  to  ( 1 )  provide  medi- 
cal and  other  counseling,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  to  drug  dependent  per- 
sons in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  i  2  i  provide  education  and  other 
services  to  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  for 
•he  purp>ose  of  avoiding  and  preventing  drxig 
dependency  among  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)  In  formulating  any  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
incorporate  the  advice  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  private  individuals  charged 
with  or  engaged  In  the  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation of  civilian  drug  dependent 
persons. 

(ci  Any  p>rogram  formulated  and  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this 
section  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

( 1 )  cooperation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Ra- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  Including  those 
administering  any  civilian  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram to  provide  training  In  the  most  effec- 
tive known  methods  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing drug  abuse  and  providing  treataaent  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  drug  dependent 
persons. 

i2)    creation  of  military   occupation  spe- 
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dsltlea  concerned  vlth  th«  prevention  of 
drug  kbuae  iiri<l  *.rir  'r««tm9nt  uid  rebabUl- 
lacion  of  drug  dep<»nder.  *.  persiina: 

(3  I  eO(yrtB  lo  te^k  out  ind  encxHira^^  drug- 
dependent,  p«r*5n<  kJid  f>enoru  wh.  w^re 
formttiy  drug  dependen:  '.«■'  ;>«rurip«t*  ',n 
'.mining  ppigrmnnj  -»mrd  >ut  under  IfiU 
section 

4)  utUlratlon  of  clvlUaxi  trUnlng  pro- 
gr»nii  iLnd  ficlJl'.lee.  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  in  order  that  military  tmlntng  pro- 
^ramj  .V  wli:  relate  to  both  military  and 
.'ivlllan  problem*  of  drug  dependency  and 
Bi  will  contribute  to  the  effort  of  such 
•iTillan  training  programa  In  providing  simi- 
lar training  for  nonmlUtary  persons. 

(5i  cxpportunltlea  wherever  practicable 
for  any  person  upisn  the  completion  of  any 
training  program  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section,  to  .■>bt«ln  any  license,  certificate  or 
other  legal  prerequisite  required  of  persons 
who  engage  :n  the  treatment  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  dependent  persons  under  State 
or  local  Jurisdictions 

(8)  opportunities  for  peraona  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  en- 
roll in  and  receive  training  to  the  extent 
that  space  facintlM  and  teaching  personnel 
are  nherwise  available  in  any  program  pro- 
vided for  under  this  section  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  such  persons  Intend  to  work  In 
civilian  druK  abuse  programs  or  are  already 
working  m  such  programs 

l7i  systematic  research  ind  development 
efforts,  including  clinical  research,  for  the 
Improvement  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  the  development  of  cost  ef- 
fective strategies  for  preventing  and  oon- 
trotllng  drug  abuse:  and 

(8)  systematic  evaulatlon.  Including  con- 
sultation with  recognised  experts  In  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense,  of 
the  results  of  such  programs. 

■  d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  encourage  military 
personnel  who  receive  training  under  this 
sactlon  to  utilize  such  training  in  a  civilian 
drug  abuse  program  after  their  discharge  or 
release  from  military  service  and  shall  where 
practicable,  allow  early  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  in  order  to  accept  appropriate 
employment  in  a  civilian  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  communicate  to 
such  personnel  the  serious  need  for  and  the 
opportunities  available  to  persons  trained 
In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
dependent  persons 

(et  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
suit  with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  such  other  persons  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  op- 
portunities that  may  be  available  to  veterans 
who  wish  to  enroll  In  and  pursue  a  program 
of  education  or  training  which  would  pre- 
pare such  veterans  to  provide  skilled  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  to  drug  de- 
pendent persons.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
Information  relating  to  such  opportunities 
available  to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
engaged  in  the  counselmg  or  care  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  dependent  persons  and,  upon 
request,  to  any  other  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  thereafter  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  calendar  year,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  written  report  of  the  actions  he  has  taken 
to  Implement  this  section.  He  shall  Include 
In  such  report  ( 1 )  an  estimate  of  the  funds 
needed  to  fully  Implement  the  program  pro- 
vided for  under  this  section,  and  (3)  any 
recommendations  for  further  legislative  ac- 
tion he  deems  appropriate. 

a«c  508.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
formulate  and  Implement  programs  of  In- 
formation exchange,  cooperation  and  other 
assistance  relating  to  the  control  and  pre- 
veaUon  of  drug  abuse  to  aid  local  commu- 
nities which  have  experienced  an  Increase 
In  the  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  arising  from 
the   presence    of    a   military    installation    or 


military    personnel    In   or    near   such    com- 
munities. 

TITL«  VI— INTERNATIONAL  HEROIN  AND 
NARCOTIC  DRUG  CONTROL 

nXDINOS  AND   OBCl.aaA'nONS 

Sac  601  The  Congress  niakee  the  follow- 
ing findings  and  declarations 

(1)  The  elimination  of  illicit  traffic  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from  for- 
eign countries  into  the  United  States  Is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States,  but  efforts  to  curb  illegal  traffic  have 
not  been  sufficiently  successful  and  the  sup- 
ply of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  Into 
the  United  States  continues:  and 

13)  The  National  Institute  c^  Mental 
Health  estimates  there  arc  presently  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  henjln  addicts 
In  the  United  States  whL«e  heroin  a<1dlctlon 
IS  a  major  cause  of  violent  a:id  serious  str  et 
crimes  m  America's  cities  because  of  their 
tragic  need  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  their 
heroin  addiction; 

i3)  Heroin  addiction  among  United  States 
military  forces  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions, and  their  remrn  to  civilian  society 
as  heroin  users  and  addicts  further  threatens 
the  quality  of  life  In  America,  and 

(4)  The  way  to  halt  the  continued  Illegal 
flow  of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from 
abroad  and  Into  wherever  our  forces  are  sta- 
tioned, a  problem  of  intertutttonal  magni- 
tude. Is  cooperation  among  foreign  nations 
and  the  Dnlted  States. 

□rmUIATION&L  HKaOCN  MTD  tfaxcoTic  DBtro 
CONTHOI, 

S>c.  603.  The  President  shall  seek  renewed 
methods  of  international  cooperation  and 
report  to  Congress  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  six  months  thereafter,  on  the  Boeas- 
ures  being  taken  in  concert  with  foreign 
governments  to  control  and  eliminate  the 
production,  processing,  or  traffic  In  heroin 
and  other  narcotic  drugs  which  are  Illegally 
imported  Into  the  United  States  or  illegally 
come  Into  the  possession  of  United  States 
forces  wherever  they  are  stationed,  specify- 
ing those  countries  who  have  failed  to  Ini- 
tiate and  enforce  appropriate  measures  to 
control  such  production,  processing,  and 
traffic:  advising  how  economic  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  may  (a)  aid 
opium  producing  nations  In  developing  al- 
ternative crops  and  markets  for  such  crops: 
(b)  help  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  those  foreign  natlcnals  engaged 
in  opium  production  who  become  unem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  the  limitation  or 
eradication  of  opium  production:  (c)  help 
strengthen  the  law  enfcrceme-^t  and  regu'a- 
tory  machinery  of  countries  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  production,  processing,  and  distri- 
bution of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  danger- 
ous drugs:  and  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  need  for  an  International  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  all  countries 
Involved  In  Internatlortal  rarcntlcs  tra''\c  to 
achieve  agreement  and  coordination  of  Im- 
proved methods  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
trol of  Illicit  traffic  In  heroin  and  other  nsir- 
cotlc  drugs. 

TITLE  Vn— SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE   TO 
VETERANS 

SK-  701.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to.  or  to  make  contracts  with,  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting such  Institution  to  employ  a  fuU- 
time  veterans'  advisory  and  assistant  officer 
to  counsel  and  advise  veterans  en  all  matters 
relating  to  education  and  career  guidance, 
and  to  assist  and  advise  veterans  on  other 
matters  as  provided  herein 

(b)  The  office  of  the  veterans'  advisory  and 
assistance  officer  at  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  serve  for  veterans  as  a  cen- 
tral coordlnattng  office  on  matters  relating 
to  campus  orientation,  academic  and  career 
guidance,    counseling,    flnanclal    assistance. 


placement  planning,  registration  procesal&g, 
and  tutorial  assistance  Such  office  shall  also 
serve  as  a  central  point  to  counsel  and  assist 
eligible  veterans  who  may  be  interested  In 
pursuing  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
work  on  a   full-time  or  part-time  basis 

(c)  The  veterans  advisory  and  asstacanoe 
officer  at  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  authorized  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  AdmlnlRtrati.ir  may 
prescribe  to  accept  and  prK^ess  the  claim  of 
any  veteran  enrolled  In  such  Institution  for 
any  education  and  training  benefit  or  for  any 
other  veteran  s  benefit 

Sec  703  lai  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out  on  a  trial  basu  a  special 
program  for  veterans  whti  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  thereof  and  who 
have  an  academic  deficiency  which  prevents 
them  from  qualifying  for  entrance  in  any 
education  or  training  program,  under  stand- 
ard entrance  criteria.  In  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  Such  program  shall  be 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  agrees  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  program  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  a  "participating  Institution"). 

(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe,  after  seeking  the  advice  of  and 
consulting  with  appropriate  officers  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  academically 
deficient  veterans  who  have  ootnpleted  high 
school  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be 
permitted  to  enroll  In  a  participating  institu- 
tion on  a  one-year  probationary  basis  No 
agreement  entered  Into  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
any  participating  Institution  shall  require 
such  Institution  to  continue  the  enrollment 
In  such  Institution  of  any  veteran  who  has 
failed  to  meet  the  minimum  standards 
prescribed  for  all  first-year  students 

(cl  In  order  to  encourage  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  partlclrpate  in  the  trial 
program  provided  for  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  education 

Sac.  703.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"Institution  of  higher  education  "  means  any 
public  or  private  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  providing  secondary  ed- 
ucation, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
a  certificate,  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education,  and  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  le«s  than 
a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree 

TITLE  VIII— MIUTARY  HOUSING  STUDY 
Sbc  801  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  housing  needs  of  military  personnel 
both  on  and  off  military  Installations  and 
both  In  and  outside  the  United  States,  the 
extent  to  which  such  housing  needs  are 
being  met.  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
meeting  such  needs  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  Secretary  shall 
also  determine  the  extent  to  which  military 
personnel  continue  to  be  discriminated 
against  In  housing  on  account  of  race  or 
national  origin,  what  actions  are  being  taken 
by  the  military  departments  to  eliminate 
such  discrimination,  and  what  further  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  totally  eliminate  It. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  Investigation  carried 
out  under  this  section  not  later  than  six 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
adequately  meet  the  housing  needs  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  to  eliminate  dlscrlmina- 
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tlon  against  military  personnel  in  housing 
on  account  of  race  or  national  origin. 

TITLE  IX — APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
RESERVE  OFFICERS  TO  BE  MADE  SUB- 
JECT TO  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Sec  901.  Section  503ia)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  u  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Appointments  of  Reserves  in  com- 
missioned grades  below  pay  grade  0-4.  except 
commissioned  warrant  officer,  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  alone  Appointments  of 
Reserves  in  commissioned  grades  above  pay 
grade  0~3  shall  be  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  except  as  provided  In  section  3363  of 
this  title." 

Sxc.  903.  Section  4447 1  b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Temporary  appointments  of  com- 
missioned officers  In  the  Regular  Army  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  alone  in  grades 
below  brigadier  general  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  In  general  officer  grades. 
Temporary  appointments  of  commissioned 
officers  In  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  shall  be  made  by  the  President  alone 
In  grades  below  major  and  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  (Trades  abnve  captain  " 

S«c  903  Section  5787(e  I  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  sentence  after  the  second  sentence: 
"Each  such  appointment  of  an  officer  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in 
a  grade  above  pay  grade  0-3  shall  be  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate" 

Sk.  904.  Section  8447(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Temporsu-y  appointments  of  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  alone  In  grades 
below  brigadier  general  and  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  general  officer  grades  Temporary 
appointments  of  commissioned  officers  In  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  alone  in  grades 
below  major  and  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  grades  above  captain  " 

Src.  905  Section  375(f)  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  sentence  after  the  second  sentence: 
"An  appointment  under  this  section  to  a 
grade  above  lieutenant  of  an  officer  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate" 

TTTLE    X — MISCH,L.ANEOtJ8    PROVISIONS 

Sec  1001  Section  413(d)  (3)  of  Public  Law 
86-149.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  (1) 
striking  out  "the  President"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Defense". 
(3)  striking  out  "January  31"  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "March  1  .  and  (3i  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  "Such 
Justification  and  explanation  shall  specify  in 
detail  for  all  forces,  Including  each  land  force 
division,  carrier  and  other  major  combatant 
vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  comparable  unit 
(A)  the  unit  mission  and  capability.  (Bi  the 
strategy  which  the  unit  .supports,  and  (C) 
the  area  of  deployment  and  Illustrative  areas 
of  potential  deployment.  Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  United  States  commitment  to 
defend  such  areas  Such  Justification  and 
explanation  shall  also  Include  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  manpower  required  for 
support  and  overhe«wl  functions  within  the 
Armed  Services.  Such  Justification  and  ex- 
planation shall  also  include  a  deuiled  state- 
ment of  the  way  1.-.  which  the  above  missions. 
capabilities,  strategies,  and  deployments 
would  be  affected  by  a  ten-percent  reduction 
In  authorized  strength  for  each  service  below 
that  recommended  la  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year." 


CALL   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not   present. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  166 

Anderson. 

Fish 

Murphy,  ni. 

Calif. 

Ford. 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Purcell 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Roe 

.\shbrook 

Gallagher 

Rooney.  NY. 

Ashley 

Gettys 

Rosenthal 

Blaggl 

Ooldwater 

RostenkowskI 

Brasco 

Green.  Pa 

Roybal 

Celler 

Hagan 

Runnels 

Chlsholm 

Halpem 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Helstoskl 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

Hicks,  Mass 

Selberllng 

Don  H. 

HlUls 

Shipley 

Clay 

Ichord 

SUk 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jarman 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Long.  La 

Stanton, 

Den  holm 

Mcculloch 

James  V 

Dent 

McDade 

Stephens 

Devine 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

Dlggs 

Macdonald. 

Taylor 

Donohue 

Mass 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dow 

Martin 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards.  La 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Vander  Jagt 

Esch 

MoUohan 

Whalley 

Fascell 

Moaher 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a    quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wTiting  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  followmg  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  June  17.  1971: 

HJ4  6359  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations. 

On  June  23.  1971: 

H.R.  1444,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Ttlbe  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No  135 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No  92.  and  the  Snoqual- 
mle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  93.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   and 

H.R  4353  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
and  of  Kaneas  and  Nebraska  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Noe  79-A,  163.  168.  209. 
and  231.  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  AND  PAY.  AND  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  STRENGTHS.  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr,  HeberT'  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  HteERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  you  have  before  you  the  usual  mo- 
tion which  is  made  and  adopted  in  mat- 


ters of  disagreement  between  the  other 
body  and  the  House.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  disagreement  occurs  m  the 
draft  bill— which  I  shall  refer  to  as  the 
draft  bill. 

There  are  some  28  differences  between 
the  two  bodies.  My  motion  gives  your 
conferees  a  free  hand  to  negotiate  and 
try  to  come  out  with  a  bill  by  June  30  in 
time  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  the 
law  on  the  President's  desk  before  its 
expiration. 

The  matter  in  contention — and  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  open  and  as  candid  as  I 
possibly  can — the  matter  in  contention  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  This  amendment  has 
nothing  in  force,  it  is  a  statement  of 
policy,  but  it  does  indicate  to  the  people 
of  the  world  that  the  Congress  has  told 
the  President  to  do  that  which  he  may  or 
he  may  not  want  to  do.  In  other  words, 
the  language  is  meaningless,  but  the  psy- 
chological and  the  propaganda  effect  is 
terrific.  It  is  a  repudiation  or  will  be  a 
repudiation  of  the  President  in  laying 
dowTi  some  direction  for  the  President. 

I  ask  you  to  allow  your  conferees  to 
enter  the  conference  with  the  Senate 
with  latitude  to  try  to  work  out  some  ac- 
ceptable language  both  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  to  avoid  a  possible  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate,  and  to  be  something 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  this  body.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  parliamentarj'  procedure,  and  I 
shall  explain  it  to  you  as  best  I  can,  is  that 
the  motion  before  you  is  the  motion  to 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment,  to 
appoint  the  conferees  and  agree  to  the 
conference  which  the  Senate  has  already 
requested. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  motion  has  1  hour  which  is 
controlled  by  that  individual — in  this 
case  myself.  Immediately  upon  this  hour 
being  consumed,  which  we  shall  use  com- 
pletely in  order  that  all  sides  mav  be 
heard,  so  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
cut  off  anyt)ody.  we  shall  discuss  this 
matter  for  an  hour.  I  will  make  the  mo- 
tion that  my  motion  be  adopted  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  adoption  of  that  motion, 
and  I  assume  it  will  be  adopted,  there  is 
no  opposition  in  that  area,  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Whalkn  '  will 
make  a  motion  to  instruct  tlie  conferees 
to  accept  the  so-called  Mansfield  sunend- 
ment. 

Immediately  upon  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  shall  make  a 
motion  to  table.  In  other  words,  we  will 
have  1  hour  of  discussion.  I  have  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  a  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion, and  I  shall  yield  as  much  time  as 
I  possibly  can  to  as  many  Members  as 
I  possibly  can.  I  think  this  is  the  situation 
as  we  find  it  now  and  this  is  the  situa- 
tion I  want  to  lay  before  the  House. 
You  know  me — I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated— I  have  leaned  over  backward 
trying  to  be  fair  and  I  plead  with  you 
again — do  not  tie  my  hands  on  going  into 
the  conference.  Have  confidence  in  your 
conferees,  that  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can.  Keep  in  mind  thai  this  is  most  im- 
portant, particularly  to  our  prisoners  of 
war  Nobody  htis  fought  harder  for  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  thsin  I 
have  and  if  our  hands  are  tied  now  in 
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making  any  suggestion,  it  means  further 
angiilsh  for  those  people  who  have  been 
so  brave  in  the  past. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  who  vant 
our  prisoners  of  war  released  and  who 
want  them  called  In  as  quickly  as  I  do 
and  as  you  do — do  not  tie  the  hands  of 
your  conferees 

Mr  HfeERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 

(Mr    WH*tENl 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
H*BrRT>  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  chairman  has 
stated  very  precisely  the  pcirliamentary 
procedure  that  will  be  foUowed  As  he  has 
Indicated.  I  will  oBTer  after  the  one  hour 
of  debate  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  adopt  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment- 
Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  in 
order  at  this  point  to  read  the  scv-oalled 
MajT.'sf.eld  amendment  because  perhaps 
some  Members  of  this  body  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  lan^age  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

TrrLr  v — tbrmination  or  hosttlitixs 
m   nnxxTHiNA 

See  309  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  or  the  United  3t«tee  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practlc»bie  date  all  military 
operatk3«ifl  of  the  United  States  In  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
wltbdrawaJ  of  ail  United  3tate«  military 
forces  not  later  than  nine  month*  after  the 
datte  of  enactment  o*  this  section  8ut>Ject  to 
the  releaoe  of  all  Amerloaji  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment  The 
OotxgTBBB  hereby  urges  and  reque«ta  the  Pres- 
ident to  Implement  the  above  expressed  pol- 
icy by  Initiating  Immediately  the  foUowlng 
actions : 

(1)  Establlahlng  a  nnal  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment.  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3 1  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Unmedlate  cease- are  by 
all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a  cor- 
responding aeries  of  phased  releases  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
maining mUltary  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  not  later  than  the  date  fstabllshed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  hereof 
or  by  ruch  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  negotiating  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker  what,  then,  is  the  thrust 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment?  First,  it 
states  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  trtxDps — 
all  troops — from  Indochina  not  later 
than  9  month.s  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  Provided,  however,  that  a^ee- 
ment  Is  made  with  respect  to  prisoners 
of  war  being  held  bv  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  and.  provided 
fiurther  an  agreement  Is  made  that  an 
orderly  and  uninterrupted  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  be  guaranteed 

I  would  like  to  cite  several  reasons  why 


I  believe  the  House  conferees  should  be 
Instructed  to  accept  this  amendment. 

You  will  recall  from  the  debate  attend- 
ant to  the  so-called  Nedzl-Whalen 
amendment  that  most  of  those  who 
spoke  for  and  against  this  amendment 
were  in  agreemerU,  on  one  subject,  that 
is.  the  United  States  should  withdraw  Its 
troops  from  Indochina  at  the  earliest 
possible  date 

The  difference  really  centered  around 
two  questions — the  first  being  the  time 
of  withdrawal  and.  the  second,  how  this 
would  be  accomplished. 

Certainly  the  Mansfield  amendment 
does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
*nth  respect  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  prisoners  of  war.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  become  effective  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  fall 
to  take  positive  action  to  release  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  that  they  are 
holding. 

This.  I  submit,  meets  the  objection 
agamst  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment 
when  it  was  considered  by  this  body  10 
days  ago. 

Second,  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
an  important  policy  Issue.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  In  this  body  are  ready  either  to 
adopt  it  or  reject  it.  By  instructing  our 
conferees  we  merely  will  be  expressing 
the  sense  of  this  body  regardmg  the  de- 
sirability of  an  expeditious  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  Indochina.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  be  carrying  out  the 
functions  and  prerogatives  which  are 
ours  as  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Oovemment. 

Third,  if  my  motion  to  instruct  is 
adopted,  this  will  expedite  the  ultimate 
passage  of  the  draft  bill.  As  you  know, 
the  induction  authority  ends  on  June  30 
The  Mansfield  amendment  is  the  major 
difference  between  this  body's  and  the 
other  body's  version  of  the  bill.  Failure 
to  instruct  our  conferees  today  could 
prove  costly  in  that  the  conferees  could 
become  bogged  down  discussing  the 
Mansfield  amendment  beyond  the  June 
30  induction  authority  cutoff.  Conversely, 
adoption  of  my  motion  would  expedite 
the  work  of  the  conferees  in  that  the  re- 
maining differences  between  the  two 
bodies  are  slight. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  motion  to  instruct  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  the  Draft  Act  of  1971. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  chairman  for  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HEBERT  I  am  sorry  I  have  tried 
to  divide  the  available  time,  and  I  now 
have  a  full  schedule  of  Members  who 
wish  to  be  recognized 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr  Anderson) 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  his  fair- 
ness this  afternoon  in  making  this  hour 
of  debate  available,  and  in  making  sure 
that  both  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  motion  to  Instruct  the  con- 
ferees will  have  some  time  to  discuss 
their  positions. 
^  In  the  decade  that  I  have  been  In  the 


Congress  there  has  surely  been  no  more 
agonizmg  issue  that  has  confronted  this 
body  than  the  policy  we  should  pursue 
and  the  course  we  should  follow  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  this  issue  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  great  deal  of  lost  ground 
to  recover  in  the  entire  area  of  foreign 
policy,  and  if  the  Pentagon  papers  make 
nothing  else  very  clear,  they  do  reveal 
the  shocking  extent  to  which  not  only 
Congress  as  a  whole  but  congressional 
leaders  seem  to  be  excluded  from  any 
meaningful  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  and  in  view  of  the  clear  consti- 
tutional mandate  of  power  to  the  Con- 
gress in  matters  which  Involve  a  respon- 
sibility for  making  war.  it  is  surely  time 
to  reclaim  this  authority 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  this  afternoon  that  we  here  and 
now  at  this  particular  moment  are  en- 
gaged not  in  making  war  but  in  the  very 
difficult  and  delicate  business  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  peace,  and  if  I  for  one  be- 
lieved for  even  one  single  instant  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
intent  on  continuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, that  he  was  intent  on  securing  yet 
another  illusory  military  objective,  then 
I  would  be  the  very  loudest  here  this 
afternoon  in  making  a  demand  that  we 
adopt  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  that  we  do  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

But  I  personally  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  committed  to  waging 
peace  and  not  war,  and  that  its  maxi- 
mum efforts  are  now  being  concentrated, 
not  toward  finding  a  military  solution, 
but  toward  developing  meaningful  nego- 
tiations that  will  bnng  about  the  release 
of  our  POWs  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
return  of  Le  Due  Tho  to  Paris,  despite 
the  bland  denial  he  offered  to  the  press 
upon  his  arrival  there,  that  despite  what 
he  had  to  say,  that  his  return  indicates 
something  of  significance  is  going  on 
with  respect  to  those  negotiations,  and  I 
very  frankly  am  not  privy  to  exactly 
what  those  developments  may  be 

You  may  say  it  is  merely  a  visceral 
feeling  I  have  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
what  may  be  some  climactic  develop- 
ments in  this  regard  But  I  for  one  do 
not  at  this  particular  moment  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  frustrating  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  those  ne- 
gotiations I  do  not  stand  before  this 
House  to  say  that  that  will  be  my  at- 
titude 6  weeks  from  now  or  2  months 
from  now.  But  specifically  standing  be- 
fore you  at  this  particular,  and  I  believe 
critical  juncture  In  the  history  of  these 
negotiations,  I  feel  It  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  this  House  to  turn 
down  the  motion  to  Instruct 

I  introduced  a  resolution  last  Thursday 
and  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr  Gallagher)  and 
actually  that  resolution  which  I  proposed 
differed  from  the  Mansfield  resolution 
only  in  one  material  regard,  and  that 
Is  with  respect  to  the  phrase  that  ap- 
pears In  subpargaraph  1 : 

Such  a  date  to  be  not  later  than  9  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

I  very  frankly  would  hope  that  when 
the  conferees  of  this  body  meet  with  the 
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conferees  of  the  Senate,  that  they  will 
consider  the  kind  of  language  of  the 
resolution  which  I  proposed  as  setting 
forth  clearly  and  sensibly  what  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Congress  are  with  respect 
to  the  policy  that  we  should  follow  in 
Vietnam  and  the  negotiations  that  I  hope 
will  take  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Ls  a  kind  of 
middle  ground  that  will  enable  us  to 
discharge  the  responsibility  that  I  think 
is  ours  to  share  with  the  President,  some 
of  the  burden  of  making  peace,  and  yet 
do  so  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  harmful. 
that  will  not  frustrate  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  that  objective 

So  I  would  say  in  conclusion  I  think 
there  is  a  role  for  the  Congress  to  play.  I 
cannot  honestly  today  believe  that  that 
role  consists  of  tellmg  our  negotiators 
in  Paris,  "You  sit  down,  first  having 
given  away  to  the  enemy  the  precise  date 
by  which  the  withdrawal  will  be  accom- 
plished." But  subject  only  to  the  con- 
tingency of  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  that 
it  is  our  clear  and  irreversible  policy  to 
withdraw  and  to  withdraw  totally  from 
Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts '  Mr.  O'Neill  ' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr  Whalen  > 
I  hope,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  this  is 
a  nonpolitical  issue.  I  hope  everyone 
votes  with  his  heart,  mmd.  and  con- 
science, and  never  with  regard  to  how 
his  party  feels  on  this  matter.  To  me  the 
war  Is  not  a  party  matter,  and  I  speak  as 
an  elected  Representative,  just  as  each 
and  every  one  of  you,  without  any  title 
whatsoever. 

I  have  followed  the  war,  as  you  have. 
You  have  known  I  have  been  opposed  to 
it  now  since  1966. 

I  read  with  interest  articles  and 
watched  with  interest  television  over  the 
weekend.  I  saw  that  colonel  on  tele- 
vision yesterday.  Colonel  Hochworth. 
who  said  that  25  percent  of  our  deaths 
had  been  because  of  lack  of  preparedness 
in  the  forces  we  had  sent  over  there.  I 
read  the  article  about  dope  in  Vietnam, 
about  how  10  percent  of  the  American 
forces  were  nou-  affected  by  dope.  I 
read  the  arucde  quoting  (General  Ky.  and 
it  said  lK)w  Thieu  was  wrong,  that  the 
Laos  and  Cambodian  invasions  had  been 
a  failure 

These  are  just  the  things  we  read 
every  day  in  the  week  How  long  are  we 
going  to  continue  tiiis  war'' 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  to  instruct  the  conferees 
to  accept  the  Mansfield  amendment  This 
is  a  rea-somable  apprxiach  to  ending-  the 
war  ;n  Vietnam  and,  most  importantly,  it 
reaJnj-m.s  congressional  responsabtlity  m 
the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy 

This  amendment  gives  great  leeway  to 
the  President  in  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  declares  that  U.S.  policy  is  to 
end  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all 


military  operations  of  the  United  States 
in  Indochina  and  provides  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
not  later  than  9  montlis  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  subject  to  re- 
lease of  all  American  pnsoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  contin- 
gent on  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 
to  negotiate  for  a  cease-fire,  and  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  concomitant  phased  and  rapid 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  a 
phased  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

In  truth,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
criticize  this  amendment.  The  adminis- 
tration has  said  that  the  only  tiling  that 
is  preventmg  the  end  of  the  war  is  the 
fact  that  Americans  are  still  being  held 
prisoners  of  war. 

If  this  be  so,  then  certainly  the  Mans- 
field amendment  is  the  answer. 

There  are  m  Washington  today  fam- 
ilies of  pnsoners  of  war  who  are  asking 
us  to  support  and  pass  this  provision  so 
that  their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers 
may  be  brought  hom.e. 

We  give  the  President  9  months  and. 
certainly,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  have 
this  war  ended  by  April  of  1972,  he  should 
tell  us  so. 

Nine  months  is  a  very  long  time.  It 
is  9  months  more  than  this  war  should 
last. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  done  lately  m  the  attempts  to  end 
this  war  is  to  try  to  reaffirm  congressional 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. There  are  too  many  who  wish  to 
give  the  President  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policv. 
Constitutionally,  he  cannot  have  it,  and. 
morally,  no  one  man  should  have  it. 

Just  as  we  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  so  let  us  be  responsible 
for  ending  it.  I  support  the  gentleman, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts '  Mr  Harrington  ■ 

Mr  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  HoiL<:e.  this  may  be  our 
biweekly  futile  effort  to  have  this  body 
face  reality.  It  may  also  be  a  replay  of 
what  this  countrv-  experienced  in  1963 
and  in  1964,  because  added  to  the  element 
of  the  POW's— which  I  think  is  a 
■phony"  issue,  and  I  use  the  word  delib- 
erately, because  we  have  killed  and 
woimded  more  people  in  the  time  POW's 
have  been  an  issue  than  ever  before — 
added  to  that  is  the  ingredient  of  our 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  really  find  their  own 
way. 

As  we  look  at  the  papers,  revealing 
recently  the  work  and  discussion  which 
cx;curred  in  the  early  1960s,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  we  are  on  a  course  we 
were  following  and  confronted  with  then 

It  seems  to  me  the  effort  ought  to  be 
to  do  something  to  recognize  this.  and. 
more  importantly,  to  realize  that  the 
Senate,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is 
determined  to  have  us  face  this  squarely 
and  to  face  it  if  it  takes  the  entire 
summer  to  do  it. 

So    I    hope,    whether    the    Mansfield 


language  or  something  akin  to  it  is 
adopted,  that  we  will  realistically  face 
the  problem  and  not  evade  our  respon- 
sibilitj' — which  has  been  a  preoccupation 
m  many  ways  with  this  branch.  I  hope 
we  will  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
IS  an  issue  on  which  the  American  public 
wants  some  definite  determination  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  to  end  our 
involvement. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  this  afternoon 
and  out  of  an  effort  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees will  come  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  that  they  have  an  in- 
herent obligation  to  work  toward  the 
direction  of  the  other  bodj-  and  the  im- 
plementation of  American  policy,  and  I 
think  mors  importantly  something  that 
is  sought  by  an  increasing  majority  of 
the  Amencan  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
effort  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham  i  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  SpeaJcer,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  two  points: 

First,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  case 
where  the  House  would  be  improperly 
tying  the  hands  of  the  conferees  by 
adopting  the  motion  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen  >  and  which  I  support. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  draft  biU  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  have  been  ruled  out  of  order 
as  nongermane  if  it  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  House.  It  is,  basically,  a  separate 
resolution  that  was  tacked  onto  the 
draft  bill  in  the  other  body 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  before  us  now  is 
an  opportunity  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
agree  with  the  broad  lines  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  If  Mr,  Whalen's  motion 
fails,  the  Members  will  clearly  not  have 
such  an  opportunity  again. 

The  second  pomt  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment  falls  far 
short  of  being  satisfactory  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  trj-mg  to  get  real  con- 
gressional action  to  force  an  end  to  thJs 
war.  It  is  not  congressional  action  It  is 
the  expression  of  congressional  opinion. 

I  think  it  was  for  that  reason  that  this 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mans- 
field did  attract  a  majority  of  the  other 
body:  whereas,  other  efforts  to  force  an 
end  to  the  war  had  failed  to  attract  a 
majority 

The  establishment  of  a  date  certain 
for  U.S  withdrawal,  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  prisoners,  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter — more  important  than  whether 
the  date  is  December  31,  1971.  or  9 
months  from  sometime  in  July  1971 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  a  termi- 
nation date  should  be  set.  either  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Congress^  The  an- 
swer in  my  judgment  is  threefold;  First, 
this  is  one  sure  way  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
can combat  participation  in  this  tragic 
war  does  come  to  an  end:  second,  the 
President's  approach  gives  us  no  chance 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  American 
prisoners  in  the  foreseeable  future — set- 
ting a  withdrawal  date  would  give  us 
such  a  chance:  and.  third  m  my  judg- 
ment setting  a  withdrawal  date  would 
provide  the  first  real  opportunity  for  the 
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warring  parties  in  Vtetnam  to  come  to- 
gether In  a  political  settlement.  In  par- 
ticular. It  would  force  Saigon  to  negoti- 
ate realistically,  which  it  ha«  never  done 
till  now. 

As  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  It- 
self. I  have  heard  statements  made  here 
that  the  amendment  overlooks  the 
American  men  who  are  now  listed  as 
missmg  in  action  in  Indochina,  and  also 
that  It  calls  for  toUl  US.  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  while  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  were  still 
going  on  Both  statements  are  completely 
false  The  amendment  clearly  states  in 
the  opening  ptutigraph  that  the  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war" 
held  by  Hanoi  and  its  allies,  and  again  In 
paragraph  '  1  >  that  such  withdrawal  is 
to  be  "contingent  upon  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  '  The  final 
paragraph  states  that  the  President 
should  negotiate '  for  the  release  of 
any  remauung  American  prisoners  of 
war  concxirrently  with  the  withdrawal 
of  ail  remaining  military  forces  of  the 
United   States." 

Obviously,  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  means  the  release  of  all 
who  are  m  the  hands  of  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong.  whether  or  not  their  names 
have  been  previously  listed.  So  the  MIA's 
are  mcluded.  if  they  m  fact  are  m  cus- 
tody. 

As  to  the  other  point.  It  is  a  gross 
distortion  of  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  suggest  that  all 
the  other  side  is  expected  to  do  Is  to 
"discuss'  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
Yet.  that  is  precisely  what  has  been 
argued  here 

The  Whalen  motion  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to.  and  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Whalen  motion  should 
be  defeated 

Mr    HUBERT    Mr    Speaker.   I   yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  (Mr.  RiEGLK'  . 

Mr  RIEGLE,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  and  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
taking  the  full  hour  of  debate  on  this 
motion. 

I  think  the  Mansfield  amendment 
does  represent  a  reasonable  approach, 
one  the  executive  branch  can  and  should 
embrace  I  think  we  have  the  right  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  to 
help  determine  national  policy  In  this 
area  If  the  amendment  Is  sustained  by 
the  House,  then  the  President  Is  at  lib- 
erty to  sign  or  veto  the  bill.  Of  course, 
knowing  the  Presidents  views  and  his 
opinion,  we  would  be  saying  to  him  that 
he  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  If  we  pass  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  the  President  signs  It 
into  law — then,  together,  we  will  have 
taken  an  important  step  forward. 

It  Is  important  we  again  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  can  only  be- 
come operative  upon  the  relase  of  our 
prisoners  of  war 

Now,  much  has  been  said  here  today 
about  the  possibility  of  negotiations 
working  out  within  the  next  few  days  or 
few  weeks  if  we  in  the  Congress  remain 


patient  and  passive.  I  think  we  must  re- 
ject this  motion. 

Mr  Speaker.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  we 
have  lost  nearly  30.000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  since  the  start  of  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations in  Paris.  As  I  understand  it — 
the  only  agreement  reached  thus  far  has 
been  on  the  shape  of  the  table. 

Now  I  have  heard  the  same  arguments 
used  before  by  members  of  my  own 
party,  urging  blind  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy  in  the  vague 
hope  that  a  negotiations  breakthrough 
might  suddenly  occur  Over  a  year  ago. 
I  was  urged  by  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinoLs  iMr  Akinds).  to 
vote  for  Mr  Wright's  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion. He  argued  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
might  bear  unportantly  on  the  Paris 
peace  talks  ct  that  time  In  good  faith,  I 
followed  his  advice  and  supported  it.  I 
am  since  convinced  that  vote  mesuit 
notiiing  m  Paris.  Our  negotiations  have 
yielded  nothing,  and  I  believe  that  the 
talks  will  remain  on  dead  center  until 
we  are  willing  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  com- 
plete American  military  withdrawal 

I  think  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong, we  know  that  they  know  that  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Whether 
.It  be  m  6  months.  9  months,  2  years, 
or  6  years,  they  have  only  to  wait  for  us 
to  leave.  No  less  a  personage  than  our 
own  President  has  given  them  this  as- 
surance, publicly,  time  and  time  again. 
We  should  recognize  that  our  adversar- 
ies live  there  in  Southeast  Asia;  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  No  matter  how  long 
we  drag  out  our  withdrawal,  they  will 
still  be  there  when  we  leave  We  ought 
to  face  that  fact — and  move  now  to  stop 
the  killing  by  ending  our  military  in- 
volvement in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  believe  then  that  It  is  time  that  we 
set  a  definite  limitation  of  9  months  for 
our  military  involvement  m  Vietnam  and 
make  it  our  national  policy,  pending  only 
the  safe  release  of  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  eminently  workable  approach  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  would  see  fit  to  pass 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs   ABzrc) . 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t?entlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  ABZUG  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Whalxni  to  instruct 
House  conferees — with  respect  to  the 
Selective  Service  Extension  Act.  H.R 
6531 — to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  would  establish  as  US.  pol- 
icy the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
forces  within  9  months,  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 

The  amendment,  which  is  a  scrupu- 
lously prudent  means  of  informing  the 
President  of  the  will  of  the  people  and  of 
their  elected  representatives,  merely 
urges  and  requests  the  President  to  im- 
plement the  above-expressed  policy." 
The  amendment  in  no  way  circumscribes 
the  President's  constitutional  powers  as 
Commander  m  Chief.  It  does  not  cut  off 


funds.  It  does  not  set  a  specific  date  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  does  not  In 
any  sense  seek  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  recriminate  against  past 
policy  It  does  not  compromise  the  safety 
of  prisoners,  or  of  troops  stationed  In 
Indochina. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  explode  the 
myth — a  myth  already  disproven  by  ev- 
ery analysis  of  Vietnamese  politics  which 
I  know  of — that  continued  indefinite 
participation  m  this  war  by  a  massive 
American  troop  force  will  yield  a  stable, 
democratic  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  jargon  employed  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  this  myth  Is  entitled  "Giv- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
a  Chance  To  Survive." 

No  "chance."  Mr.  Speaker,  has  ever 
been  so  costly  or  so  improbable.  For  this 
chimerical  improbability,  the  exponents 
of  which  ignore  every  demonstrated  dis- 
proof, we  are  asked  to  send  thousands 
more  men  to  their  deaths,  we  are  asked 
to  continue  the  rape  of  a  country,  and  to 
facilitate  its  plunder  by  the  Commu- 
nists. We  are  asked  to  perpetuate  this 
horrible  tragedy  which  ranks  among  the 
most  callous  abuses  of  power  ever  per- 
petrated 

For  this  "chance  "  we  are  asked  to  com- 
mit our  national  treasure — the  treasure 
of  our  young  men  and  of  money  desper- 
ately needed  to  put  out  the  fire  storms  of 
domestic  turmoil  and  deprivation — to 
commit  that  treasure  in  a  way  which  will 
aggrandize  the  so-called  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam.  These  are  men  who  brook 
no  disagreement,  who  Imprison  their 
political  opponents,  who  close  down 
newspapers  not  servile  to  their  beliefs, 
who  foster  and  benefit  from  a  pervasively 
corrupt  economy,  who  dictate,  but  who 
do  not  govern 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  would  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  In  this  House 
whether,  if  given  the  choice,  he  would 
personally  send  young  men — young  men 
he  knew  and  loved — to  risk  and  lose  their 
lives  in  order  to  give  men  like  Ky  and 
Thleu  "a  chance." 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have  such  a 
choice,  and  I  urge  you  to  take  It.  I  urge 
you.  in  terms  so  strong  there  are  no  words 
which  can  convey  them  adequately,  to 
utilize  your  constitutional  right,  your 
legislative  prerogative,  to  bring  this  un- 
godly horror  to  an  early  end 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
opposed  Amenca's  role  in  the  war  from 
the  beginning  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
Whalen's  amendment  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  support  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Three-quarters  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  indicated  that  they  want  this 
war  to  end  and  that  they  want  the  troops 
and  funds  to  be  cut  off  by  December  31, 
1971.  Americans  rightly  wonder  what  it 
will  take  to  move  the  Congress  to  act. 
Must  we  top  My  Lai?  Must  we  go  beyond 
the  disclosures  of  the  Pentagon  study 
which,  in  its  entire  47  volumes  shows  no 
expression  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
American  policymakers  as  to  how  their 
decisions  and  escalations  of  the  war 
would  affect  the  actual  lives  of  the 
American  people  or  the  people  of  Indo- 
chma? 

I  personally   believe  that  we  should 
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withdraw  immediately.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that,  and  that  the  President  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Nation  if  he 
would  set  a  nearby  date  I  proposed  4th 
of  July  a-s  the  date  of  uTtiidrawal  I  sup- 
ported the  Vietnam  disengagement  bill 
which  proposed  the  end  of  thi.s  year  a.s 
the  cutoff  point  I  supported  the  Nedzi- 
Whalen  amendment  to  the  military  au- 
thori/.ation  bill  All  of  these  have  been 
turned  aside  by  a  Congress  that  .still  ac- 
cord.s  the  President  powers  far  beyond 
those  he  warrants  constitutionally.  Now, 
in  reaction  to  the  events  of  the  past 
week,  the  Senate  has  turned  atxiut  and 
has  approved  tlie  Mansfield  amendment 
which  calls  for  a  total  vinthdrawal  from 
Indochina,  no  later  than  9  months  after 
enactment,  subject  to  release  of  prisoners 
of  war 

The  Man.sfleld  amendment  very  wisely 
Ignores  the  administrations  fantasies 
about  the  viability  of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment or  committinK  our  people  t-o  its  per- 
petuation and  confines  itself  solely  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  is.sue  raJling  for  negotia- 
tions for  an  immediate  cease-fire 

It  propo.ses  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  North  Vietnam  which  "would  pro- 
vide for  a  senes  of  piwi.'-ed  releases  of 
American  prisoners  oif  war  and  for  the 
release  of  any  remaining  .American  pris- 
oners of  war  concurrently  with  Uie  with- 
drawal of  all  military  forces  of  the  US 
by  not  later  than  the  date  established  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof  'the  nine  months  date  i .  or  by  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
negotiating  parties  ' 

A  majority  of  the  New  York  delegation 
endorsed  this  proposal  and  asked  that 
Members  of  the  House  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  direct  their  Repre.sentatives 
to  support  it  in  Hou.se-Senale  confer- 
ences on  the  select  service  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Congress 
finally  bends  to  the  will  of  the  electorate 
and  adopts  even  such  proposals  as  the 
Mansfield  amendment  it  can.  by  this 
single  step,  revitalize  the  negotiations  in 
Paris,  elicit  a  favorable  reaction  from 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  finally  bring 
the  war  to  a  close. 

If  Congress  finally  take?;  thi.s  necessary 
action  and  instructs  the  President  to  set 
a  date  for  withdrawal  I  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  will  by 
the  logic  of  their  own  public  statements 
have  to  begin  negotiating  immediately 
for  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  In  fact 
their  chief  negotiator  last  week  has  said 
he  would. 

It  has  always  been  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  undeclare  the  war.  It  has  not 
chosen  to  do  so.  I  submit  that  it  must  do 
so  now. 

Our  people  are  asking  for  a  revolution 
of  values  in  this  country,  a  reversal  of 
priorities.  As  their  Representatives,  we 
need  to  share  in  this  inner  revolution — 
a  revulsion  from  death  and  destruction. 
a  yearning  for  full  life,  for  restoring  the 
health  and  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
for  replacing  America's  worldwide  net- 
work of  military  bases  with  international 
agreements  for  peace  and  mutual  secu- 
rity. 

Last  week  it  appeared  that  the  Con- 
gress had  turned  its  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Mansfield  proposal,  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Senate,  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  that  error  and  to  look 
our  people  in  the  face  wnth  good  con- 
science I  urge  this  body  to  use  its  full 
authority  and  to  so  act  by  supporting 
the  Whalen  amendment. 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Stratton) 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  Mr  Hubert', 
and  against  the  effort  that  will  be  made 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions I  want  to  t)e  sure  that  Members 
understand  what  this  is  all  about.  This 
is  the  same  issue  on  which  we  have  voted 
before,  but  in  addition  to  that,  the  Mans- 
field amendment  proposal  is  a  lot  more 
dangerous  than  the  Nedzi- Whalen 
amendment  In  the  first  place,  it  makes 
no  exception  for  providing  for  the  nor- 
mal protection  of  our  embassies  by  US. 
Marines  after  our  forces  are  withdrawn 
as  the  Nedzi -Whalen  amendment  did  It 
makes  no  provision  for  a  military  assist- 
ance group  so  that  after  all  our  combat 
forces  have  been  withdrawn,  we  might 
be  able  to  provide  nulitary  equipment 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves, just  as  we  do  now  to  many  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

The  assumption  which  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  based  on  is  that  if  we  just 
set  a  date  for  total  withdrawal,  then 
our  prisoners  of  war  wUl  be  released  But 
it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  record  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  said  that 
they  will  not  release  our  prisoners  merely 
on  our  fixing  a  date  of  total  withdrawal: 
they  will  only  discuss  that  release  The 
Evans-Novak  column  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  24  men- 
tions this  poml  and  refers  to  the  fact 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Califonua  'Mr  Legcett).  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Vietcong  earlier  in  Paris 
and  then  reported  publicly  that  as  soon 
as  a  date  was  set  they  would  then  re- 
lease the  prisoners  But  our  Ambassador 
in  Pans  queried  the  Communist  dele- 
gation at  the  peace  conference  later  on 
this  report,  and  they  said.  "Oh.  no.  we 
will  only  discuss  the  prisoner  release." 

So  we  will  not  insure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  through  the  Mansfield 
amendment  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
long  run.  all  that  we  will  accomplish 
through  this  amendment  if  we  instruct 
our  conferees  to  adopt  it.  is  that  we  will 
be  trying  again  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  sind  that 
function  should  not  be  done  here  but 
by  our  negotiators  and  by  our  trained 
staff  in  Paris. 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
support  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Hebekt'  aiid 
allow  our  conferees  to  go  to  the  con- 
ference with  a  free  hand  I  hop)e  the  con- 
ferees can  come  up  with  some  wording 
that  will  express  the  desires  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  of  the  other 
bodj-  that  indeed  we  should  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  And  I  believe  the  conferees  can 
do  just  that. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  Legcett  I . 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  am 
supporting  the  motion  to  go  to  con- 
ference, but  I  also  intend  to  suppori  the 
motion  to  be  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Olilo  <Mr.  Whalen  I  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  think  that  if  we  can  remove  the  issue 
of  the  war  from  next  year's  election,  this 
will  be  the  very  best  thing  that  can  occur 
so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  and 
certainly  he  should  favor  this  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  House 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  American 
public  favor  setting  a  date  for  getting  out 
by  Christmas  if  our  prisoners  of  war  are 
taken  care  of 

The  Mansfield  amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  House  is  much,  much  less 
liberal,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  than 
is  the  attitude  of  the  American  people. 
The  amendment  pro\ides  9  months  and  is 
expressly  conditional  . 

I  believe  that  if  we  would  free  up  our 
negotiators  in  Paris  auid  give  them  the 
discretion  to  negotiate,  recommending  a 
withdrawal  date,  I  believe  then  that  we 
would  be  working  in  line  with  the  attitude 
of  the  American  public.  They  want  us  to 
set  a  withdrawal  date,  and  they  want  us 
to  take  care  of  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 
The  Mansfield  amendment  is  really  a 
policy  decision  that  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress state.  "Mr  President,  set  a  with- 
drawal date  about  9  months  away,  han- 
dle the  prisoner-of-war  issue  on  a 
pliased  withdrawal"  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  program  tliat  10  percent  of  this  House 
have  coauthored  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  317.  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Riecle'  and  myself 
have  filed  with  10  percent  of  the  House 
as  coauthors.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
resolve  this  war  crisis  m  this  way,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  we  can  go  ahead 
with  negotiations  if  we  will  merely  free 
up  our  negotiators  in  Paris  to  set  a  date. 

Evans  and  Novak  referred  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Stratton) 
are  all  wrong  when  they  say  that  the  in- 
formation I  brought  back  from  Paris  was 
erroneous — to  wit.  that  serious  negotia- 
tions and  action  will  follow  the  setting  of 
a  date. 

We  have  not  agreed  to  set  a  date,  so  we 
are  not  prepared,  and  the  other  side  is 
not  gomg  to  indicate  tiiat  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  anything  in  response  to 
.American  intransigence 

Mr.  BLTITON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    LEGGETT.    I   yield    to   my   col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr   Burton  ' 

Mr.  BLTITON.  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 

'Mr    LEGGETT'  . 

I,  too.  am  in  support  of  instructing  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  also  say  that  in  my  judgment, 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  that  a  vote 
against  such  a  motion  can  only  create 
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the  Inference  that  you  do  not  share  the 

sentiments  of  those  of  us  voting  for  such 
a  motion,  that  this  war  be  terminated 
within  9  mon Lhs. 

Mr  LEGOETT  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  hi^  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  my  remaining  time  I 
would  Just  like  U3  cite  a  statement  by  the 
President  where  he  said  m  his  last  press 
conference  on  June  1: 

So  r&r  ia  v«  ve  ooticern«d.  we  at  this  time 
are  not  maXing  any  kind  of  agreement  with 
ragard  to  priaonen  that  Ls  aot  going  to  be 
followed  Sy  concurrent  action. 

Actually,  the  Mansfield  amendment  Is 
concurrent  action  and  1  think  It  Is  In 
line  with  the  President  s  policy  and  we 
all  should  support  it. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   Mr   GrB.sER  ' 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  if  we  In- 
struct the  conferees  today,  we  are  saying 
in  effect  they  can  only  vote  the  Man- 
field  amendment  up  or  down.  We  would 
be  tying  their  hands  We  would  preclude 
any  chance  for  our  conferees  to  improve 
the  language  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  make  it  more  workable 

My  purpose  m  the  few  minutes  that 
have  ber-n  aliotted  to  me  today  Is  to  prove 
that  the  langxiage  is  imperfect  and  should 
be  reworked  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
bring  about  an  improvement  which  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Let  us  look  at  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  it  pertains  to 
prisoners  of  war.  It  says  that  American 
prisoners  should  be  released  under  cer- 
tain conditions  "by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  by  all  forces  allied 
with  such  government." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  two-thirds  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  held  by  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  by  the  Vletcong. 

North  Vietnam  has  never  admitted  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Vletcong  and  the 
Pathet  Lao.  So,  in  effect  the  Mansfield 
amendment  totally  Ignored  two- thirds 
of  our  men  held  as  prisoners. 

That  omission  needJs  to  be  perfected  in 
conference. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs,  Jean  M.  Vinson 
national  coordinator  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  she  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  word 
Is  In  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  North  Vietnamese  to  acco<unt 
for  the  missing  She  says  that  only  370 
of  the  more  than  1.600  American  service- 
men who  are  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  accounted  for  Her  organiza- 
tion has  furnished  the  following  estimate 
of  the  number  of  missing  men.  those  cap- 
tured, and  the  country  where  they  were 
lost  or  captured: 
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Do  you  want  to  ignore  those  who  are 

missing  in  action  or  do  you  want  to  go 
to  conference  and  perfect  the  Mansfield 
amendment  so  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten'' 

What  is  the  position  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese at  the  present  time?  They  say — 
set  a  date  and  then  we  will  tiilk  about 
returning  prisoners  The  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  not  too  different 
from  the  p<5sltion  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese because  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses It  .sets  a  date,  with  conditions,  after 
which  we  will  negotiate  a  cease-fire  a^ 
provided  in  clause  2.  and  we  will  negoti- 
ate a  phased  withdrawal  and  we  will 
negotiate  prisoner  exchange  as  provided 
in  clause  3 

Por  all  practical  purposes  that  is  the 
position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to- 
day— set   a   date   and   we   will   talk. 

One  last  point  If  we  phase  out  our 
forces  In  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releases  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  we  reach  the  point 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  are  confi- 
dent of  their  military  superiority  while 
20  percent  of  our  prisoners  are  still  left 
m  North  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  m  the  hands 
of  the  Vletcong  What  do  you  think 
North  Vietnam  will  do  with  those  prison- 
ers? They  could  continue  to  hold  them 
for  ransom,  reparations,  and  anything 
they  would  like  I  ask  you  whose  son. 
whose  brother  whose  father  Ls  going  to 
be  among  the  last  20  percent  there?  Do 
you  want,  simply  for  the  sake  of  passing 
some  wordage.  which  needs  improving,  to 
go  ahead  and  condemn  those  men  to 
that  possibility''  The  motion  to  Instruct 
must  be  defeated 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
once  again  we  find  ourselves  discussing 
this  very  perplexing  and  frustrating 
question  of  Vietnam  and  suggested 
amendments  relating  thereto 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, the  central  question,  limiting  our 
ability  to  accelerate  the  desired  solution 
to  the  US.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  is 
the  prisoner-of-war  matter  And,  of 
course,  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists are  exploiting  it,  psychologically,  to 
the  maximum. 

While  many  have  chosen  to  offer 
amendents  to  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  express  their  feelings  on  Vietnam 
policy.  I  have  chosen  to  advance  my  sug- 
gestions to  the  key  people  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  executive,  and  the  President  himself 
I  have  done  so  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  In  the  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  participate  m  the  development 
of  foreign  policy  guidelines 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  President  has 
always  encouraged  me  to  channel  ideas 
and  suggestions  on  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  matters,  particularly  those  that 
I  feel  are  representative  of  the  constitu- 
ency from  my  district 

Prom  personal  experience.  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  this  approach  has  been 
successful. 

In  addition.  I  have  advanced  these 
suggestions  to  our  House  leadership,  as 
well  as  the  key  members  of  the  Armed 


Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress 

Quite  frankly,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment comes  closest  to  the  point  of  view 
that  I  have  been  advancing  through 
Executive  and  congressional  channels,  as 
did  the  McDade  substitute  amendment. 

However.  In  my  view.  11  places  loo 
much  emphasis  on  negotiations  before 
the  prisoners  are  released  or  exchanged 
and  in  view  of  our  past  experiences  with 
Hanoi  and  their  negotiators,  I  believe  we 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  negotia- 
tions after  the  prisoners  are  released  or 
exchanged 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  growing  number 
of  people  that  share  Uiis  view- 
Earlier  in  June.  I  discussed  and  sug- 
gested a  three-pomt  proposal  that  I  will 
repeat  here  today  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate give  careful  consideration  to  the  con- 
tent for  possible  compromise  language  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  is  de- 
ficient in  that  there  is  no  requirement 
for  a  Communist  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  also  does  not  enhance  our  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  on  realistic  terms. 

My  suggested  three  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Call  for  an  Immediate  multilat- 
eral cease-fire  terminating  all  offensive 
combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
a  period  of  60  days 

Second  Immediately  following  the  mu- 
tual declaration  of  a  cease-fire,  agree  to 
discuss  and  resolve  the  direct  exchange 
or  transfer  to  a  neutral  country  of  ail 
prisoners  of  war 

Third.  Commensurate  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  exchange  or  transfer — 
of  POWs — the  United  States  will  further 
agree  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces  from  Vietnam  in  6  months, 
and  all  remaining  U.S.  support  units  in 
1  year,  within  the  context  of  an  overall 
agreement. 

And.  In  conclusion,  as  I  suggested  a 
number  of  years  ago.  a  restructure  re- 
gional security  organization  must  be 
formed  to  handle  this  problem  and  future 
threats  to  security  through  the  creation 
of  a  free  Asian  security  organization. 
I  believe  this  can  and  would  lead  us  to  a 
more  rapid  phased  withdrawal  from  our 
tragic  overinvolvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSE2i.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Is  there  any  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind  that  all  of  our 
troops  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  before  the 
middle  of  1972?  Are  you  really  saying 
that  they  will  not  be' 

Mr  GUBSER  It  is  my  feeling  the 
troops  wnll  be  out  by  1972.  if  we  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the 
man  with  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  carry  on  negotiations  with  for- 
eign nations  the  chance  to  get  those 
troops  out  He  Ls  getting  them  out  and 
they  will  be  out  If  we  stick  to  legislating 
instead  of  meddling  in  the  ccaiduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr  H^ERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  Intend  to 
support  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  If  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  Instruct  the  conferees  is  made. 
I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to  table. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  declares 
that  it  is  U.S.  policy  "to  terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  m  Indo- 
china, and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  US  military 
forces  not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  aUied  with  such 
government. 

The  amendment  urges  the  President 
to: 

First,  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces  from  Indochina,  con- 
tingent on  release  of  prisoners  of  war, 
not  later  than  9  months  after  enactment; 

Second,  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire 

Third,  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam 
for  a  series  of  phased  withdrawals  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  return  for  a  cor- 
responding series  of  phased  prisoner-of- 
war  releases,  and  for  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces  and  return  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  not  later  than  the  date 
set,  or  by  an  earlier  date  if  one  Is  nego- 
tiated. 

The  point  about  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, contrary  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gtjbser) 
is  that  it  does  not  constitute  afBrmative 
congressional  action  to  end  the  war.  I 
wish  that  it  did.  But  it  does  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  war  should 
be  ended  and  all  U.S.  military  forces  be 
withdrawn  within  9  months,  provided 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  released.  There- 
fore, it  leaves  ample  latitude  and  discre- 
tion to  the  President  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion be  deems  necessary  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end. 

My  own  view,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Congress  should  assert  its  responsibility. 
It  should — and  I  voted  for  the  Nedzi- 
Whelan  amendment,  and  for  the  Hat- 
field-McGovem  amendment  last  year — 
it  should  cut  off  funds  to  prosecute  the 
war. 

The  Vletnamization  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  policy  which  will  only 
perpetuate  the  war.  It  is  calculated  to 
insure  that  the  present  regime  in  South 
Vietnam  is  propped  up  for  an  indefinite 
future  period,  and  it  contemplates  a  con- 
tinued American  presence  in  Vietnam 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Strattoni  revealed,  the  intentions  of 
those  who  believe  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  involvement  In  South 
Vietnam,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  interprets  the  Mansfield  amendment 
as  prohibiting  continued  U.S.  military 
Eissistance  and  advisory  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  say  it  is  time  to  end  our 
involvement.  It  is  time  to  end  military 
assistance  It  is  time  to  end  advisers.  It 
is  time  to  recognize  what  the  Pentagon 
papers  reveal,  and  that  is,  that  over  a 
long  period  of  years  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  misled.  Facts  have  been 
concealed  from  the  Congress  The  docu- 
ments published  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  show  not  only  a 
lack  of  candor  but  outright  deception  by 


the  executive  branch.  It  is  now  up  to 
Congress  to  exercise  its  responsibility.  At 
the  least  the  Mansfield  amendment 
should  be  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi  I  Mr    MONTGOMERY). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  am  not  pleased,  especially 
with  the  way  the  amendment  is  drawn 
up. 

The  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
OuBSER)  had  a  strong  pxjint  when  he 
mentioned  that  the  MlA's  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  amendment.  This  is 
the  first  time  our  country  has  ever  had 
before  it  an  amendment  that  completely 
forgot  the  missing  in  action. 

I  would  encourage  the  conferees  to  be 
sure  that  this  would  be  included  in  the 
amendment,  even  though  I  do  oppose 
the  Mansfield  amendment  in  any  form 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  listing 
of  Americans  missing  in  action  and  cap- 
tured. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Information  is  as  follows: 


Missini 
in 
action  <    Captured  > 


Total 


North  Vietnam     405  378  783 

South  Vietnam   469  81  550 

Laos 255  3  258 

Cambodia... 24  0  24 

Total 1,153  462  1.615 

'  50  civilian]  missing  in  action, 

>  Those  listed  as  captured  have  been  identified  by  DOD  as 
having  been  captured. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  bad  amendment.  It  is  an  open- 
ended  amendment.  It  will  help  the  enemy 
more  than  it  will  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese or  the  United  States, 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unusual 
way  to  negotiate — we  withdraw  fully  and 
leave  certain  options  to  the  enemy 

I  might  ask,  why  do  not  the  Commu- 
nists agree  to  a  ceasefire,  as  we  did  in 
Korea,  and  negotiate  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war''  This  is  the  way  we  have 
done  it  in  the  tjast. 

Mr  Speaker,  how  can  we  forget  the 
45,000  Americans  who  died  for  the  cause'' 
If  we  instruct  the  conferees  we  are  in 
effect  cutting  off  any  further  negotiation, 
and  we  are  tying  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  negotiating  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace. 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  I  certainly  hope  this 
House  will  not  instruct  the  conferees  in 
any  manner. 

Mr    HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.  FlNDLEY>  . 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  we  last  year  repealed  the  Tonkin 
resolution  the  Congress  has  been,  in  ef- 
fect, a  silent  partner  on  war  policy.  As  I 
mentioned  last  week,  we  have  as  yet  to 
express  one  legislative  word  either  for  or 


against  the  policy  of  withdrawal  of  our 

forces. 

Perhaps  I  speak  only  for  myself,  but 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  go  to  the  conference  without 
any  intention  of  accepting  any  language. 
They  will  be  totally  opposed  to  any  part 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Now.  there  are  parts  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  I  should  think  almost  all  of 
us  could  enthusiastically  support.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  if  he  could  accept 
the  following  words  taken  from  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  I  read  them 
from  the  amendment: 

It  18  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  military  operations  of 
the  United  States  in  Indochina,  and  tc  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  military  forces  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Qovernment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Government 

If  the  gentleman  can  give  us  encour- 
agement that  he  would  accept  that  lan- 
guage I  would  joyfully  support  the  mo- 
tion to  table  and  oppose  the  motion  to 
instruct. 

Mr.  HEBERT,  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  as  Members  know,  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees,  and 
the  gentleman  just  hit  on  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make.  Do  not  tie  my 
hands. 

That  is  very  persuasive  language  the 
gentleman  has  given  This  is  a  typical 
example  of  why  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ferees should  not  be  tied,  so  that  we  can 
sit  down  and  talk  it  over.  I  can  say  the 
gentleman  is  very  persuasive,  but  as  a 
conferee  asking  not  to  be  instructed,  I 
could  not  commit  myself  to  specific  lan- 
guage now.  I  am  a  creature  of  the  House, 
to  do  what  the  House  tells  me 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  at  least  this  much,  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  accept  this  language' 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No;  I  said  I  am  a  crea- 
ture of  the  House.  I  receive  my  instruc- 
tions from  the  House  If  the  House  does 
not  take  that  language.  I  cannot 

I  ask  not  to  be  instructed. 

Mr  FINDLEY  The  President  opposed 
the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment.  In  a  let- 
ter to  those  who  voted  against  it.  he  said, 
in  part: 

While  we  continue  to  reduce  American 
forces  In  Indochina,  various  proposals  may 
be  advanced  In  Congress  similar  to  Nedzl- 
Whalen  Their  adoption  would  serloualy 
Jeopardize  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
ending  American  involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  in  achieving  a  just  peace 

The  Mansfield  amendment  differs  sub- 
stantially from  Nedzi-Whalen.  It  ex- 
presses policy  without  purporting  to  cut 
off  funds  It  expresses  a  final  term  for 
our  military  involvement  but  m  ambig- 
uous language. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  clearly  pre- 
fers that  it,  too,  be  rejected. 

Por  some  Members,  the  President's 
wishes  will  suCBce  as  justification  for  vot- 
ing "No."  Certainly,  all  of  us  have  a  duty 
to  take  into  full  account  every  request  he 
makes  in  regard  to  war  p«licy 

Undoubtedly,    the    Mansfield    amend- 
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ment  will  be  viewed  In  some  quarters  as 
a  rebuie.  however  gentle,  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  Is  doing  the  best  he  can.  ad- 
vancing courageously  and  resolutely 
down  the  right  course,  extricating  our 
forces  from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  pru- 
dence permits,  fulfilling  every  commit- 
ment he  makes  on  force  withdrawal 

Those  who  would  so  Interpret  It  as  a 
rebuke  simply  Ignore  the  reality  of  our 
continuing  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
They  also  Ignore  the  President's  often - 
expressed  pledge  to  withdraw  all  our 
Armed  Forces  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date 

On  his  record,  the  President  can  be 
expected  to  stick  to  the  course  he  has  set 

In  these  circumstances,  is  a  legislative 
statement  of  policy  similar  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  m  the  national  inter- 
est? Should  the  Congress  spell  out  in  leg- 
islation itj  support  to  the  policy  of  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date'' 

I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  total 
withdrawal  as  national  policy. 

While  all  of  us  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike,  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  the  President,  we  have  an  even  higher 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution  and 
beyond  to  the  people.  We  should  not  be. 
we  cannot  properly  continue  tc  be.  silent 
partner?  In  war  policy. 

We  have  a  duty  to  say  what  policy  we 
support.  The  pace  and  degree  of  troop 
withdrawals  will  be  influenced  by  many 
factors,  mcluding  the  expressed  attitude 
of  Congress  So  long  as  we  refuse  to  ex- 
press even  one  word  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval concerning  withdrawal  policy, 
the  President  lacks  policy  guidelines 
from  Che  peoples'  representatives  He 
must  review,  readjust,  rethink  long-term 
and  short-term  goals  and  programs  In 
a  legislative  policy  vacuum 

Our  silence  has  another,  even  more 
ominous  effect.  It  yields  ground  to  advo- 
cates of  policy  who  are  not  silent,  advo- 
cates of  stay  and  flght.  Many  forces  and 
Influences  are  brought  to  bear  against 
the  President  in  behalf  of  policy  that 
may  be  related  directly  or  peripherally 
to  withdrawal 

Undoubtedly,  many  people  in  promi- 
nent positions  will  wish  to  give  the  heav- 
iest possible  weight  to  a  factor  the  Presi- 
dent has  mentioned  several  times:  that 
Is.  the  abiUty  of  Saigon  to  defend  itself. 
In  my  view,  this  factor  can  properly  be 
considered  only  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
essential  to  the  safe  wlthdrawcd  of  our 
forces.  But  others  differ,  and  will  at- 
tempt to  give  it  importance  far  beyond 
the  question  of  safe  withdrawal,  and  even 
beyond  the  importance  given  it  by  the 
President.  They  remind  us  of  the  often 
expressed  policy  of  President  Johnson,  a 
policy  rejected  by  the  American  people  In 
November  1968.  and  similarly  rejected 
by  President  Nixon  since  then. 

Others  will  say  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  defective  because  it  calls 
for  unilateral  withdrawal  They  would 
rather  see  the  United  SUtes  remain  in 
Vietnam  until  Hanoi  agrees  to  puU  out 
Its  own  troops  Naturally,  everyone 
would  prefer  a  mutual  reduction  In 
troops,  but  is  this  a  realisUc  policy?  It. 
too.  was  the  policy  of  President  Johnson, 
a  policy  rejected  by  the  people  and  by 
President  Nixon. 


In  opposing  the  Mansfield  amendment 
because  It  contemplates  unilateral  with- 
drawal and  because  It  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  Saigon  being  able  to  defend  It- 
self, we  clothe  outselves  with  the  thread- 
bare garments  of  the  past:  we  adopt  as 
our  own  the  discredited  policies  of  the 
previous  administration 

If.  Instead,  we  recognize  the  wise  pol- 
icy of  withdrawal  which  President  Nixon 
has  embarked  upon  we  can  support  the 
basic  theory  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment 

Enactment  of  the  Manfield  language 
wtU  put  the  prestige  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  total  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
and  In  opposition  to  discredited  policies 
of  the  past. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  Mr  HtBKRT '  that  he  is 
openminded  and  interested  In  working 
out  language  on  withdrawal  policy.  I 
will  vote  to  table  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

liT.  HUBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr  Hanna  I 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Speaker  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  I  take  this 
time  to  explain  to  my  constituents  my 
position  on  this  matter 

This  amendment  refiects  the  frustra- 
tion many  of  us  in  Congress  feel  We 
have  watched,  perhaps  with  increasing 
anger,  the  visible  emasculation  of  the 
legislative  branch  With  hindsight  now  a 
useful  tool,  we  can  take  a  t>etter  look  at 
our  situation:  what  brought  us  to  it  and 
where  we  should  go  from  here. 

Plrst  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  '  Mr. 
Hebert'  This  particular  amendment 
makes  Congress  look  like  a  lion,  when  in 
reality  it  roars  like  a  mouse.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  t>ecause  I  would  like 
the  people  of  my  district  to  know  that 
although  we  are  weak,  we  are  not  yet 
dead. 

Let  me  just  briefly  explain  how  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  has  come  to 
this  set  of  circumstances  I  believe  we 
have  come  to  the  situation  we  are  in  for 
a  very  good  historical  reason  In  1776, 
when  this  country  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, it  was  primarily  a  moral  power 
In  the  world.  Our  political  Ideals  were 
our  strength  Our  functioning  democracy 
in  a  world  of  monarchs  was  to  eventually 
ignite  Ehirope.  We  had  no  retil  army,  no 
navy,  smd  very  little  economic  strength, 
yet  we  were  quickly  recognized  as  a  new 
force  in  a  tired  world 

The  next  position  of  power  that  we 
developed  was  economic  Our  increasing 
economic  power  was  mixed  with  our 
moral  foundation,  which  was  further 
developed  to  generate  more  economic 
power.  When  we  entered  the  20th  cen- 
tury, we  had  two  legs  on  our  power 
stool — the  economic  and  the  moral 
suasion  of  America.  Our  institutions 
reflected  this  tremendous  and  proud 
strength.  We  were  showing  that  a 
democracy  could  be  prosperous  and  com- 
pete 

It  was  In  this  century  that  we  put  the 
third  leg  on  the  stool  This  third  leg  Is 
our  military  expression  of  power.  In 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Germany  said  to 


the  world  that  military  strength  is  the 
source  of  power,  and  the  world  said  no. 
and  we  hoped  that  we  could  say  no.  We 
came  out  of  World  War  n  as  the  out- 
standing military  power.  We  were  so  im- 
pressed with  It  that  we  made  a  precedent 
of  it 

But  first  Korea  to  some  degree,  and 
now  Vietnam  has  shown  that  the  third 
leg  of  our  power  is  not  as  strong  as  the 
first  two  The  failure  of  American  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Vietnam  exposed 
serious  deflclences  in  American  policy 
abroad  and  in  our  institutions  at  home 
Until  Vietnam,  we  had  been  comfortable 
and  complacent  in  our  belief  that  the 
United  States  could  eventually  overcome 
any  threat  or  challenge  to  our  Image  or 
policy  This  belief  was  reinforced  by  the 
overwhelming  military  establishment 
that  had  been  created  during  World  War 
11  and  maintained  during  the  long  cold 
war  that  followed  Korea,  perhaps,  cre- 
ated doubts,  but  those  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated after  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  popular  General,  and  were 
buried  in  the  nationaillstlc  rhetoric  of 
the  1950's  crusade  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

This  habit  of  relying  on  and  deferring 
to  the  military  and  the  Executive  grad- 
ually eroded  the  congressional  wUl.  On 
the  most  critical  questions  of  foreign 
policy.  Congress  enthusiastically  find 
with  bipartisan  fervor  united  behind  the 
various  administrations.  Each  year  Con- 
gress has  willingly  offered  mammoth  ap- 
propriations to  the  altar  of  Improved 
milltai^  technology.  And  each  year  both 
the  public  and  the  Congress  comfortably 
committed  more  amd  more  of  its  confi- 
dence to  the  military  and  strategic  plan- 
ners. 

Thus,  the  two  decswles  following  the 
German  and  Japanese  surrenders  we.-e 
characterized  by  an  ever  increasing  U.S. 
military  presence  throughout  the  world, 
while  at  home  all  of  us,  in  varying  de- 
grees, endorsed  the  policy  of  Pax  Ameri- 
cana. The  artificial  security  of  this  policy 
managed  to  silence  most  critics.  Unwit- 
tingly, congressional  participation  on 
foreign  and  military  matters  eroded  to 
the  point  of  insignificance. 

Vietnam  has  brought  all  this  home  A 
frustrated  Congress  has  watched  a  war 
being  waged  without  its  consent  or  guid- 
ance The  Congress  has  seemed  almost 
impotent  in  its  frustration. 

I  say  to  you  that  when  the  United 
States  expresses  its  power  as  moral  power 
that  we  are  coequals  with  the  Executive. 
When  we  express  our  power  as  economic 
power,  we  are  coequal  with  the  Execu- 
tive. However,  when  we  express  our  pow- 
er In  the  form  of  military  policy,  then 
we  are  not  coequal  by  the  very  nature  of 
this  power  and  Congress  never  will  be 
coequal  as  long  as  we  emphasize  this 
power.  The  people  feel  this  and  they 
know  this  and  they  say  to  the  Congress, 
"Will  you  please  say,  do.  £w:t."  And  we 
cannot — or  can  we? 

We  can.  We  can  insist  that  the  basis 
for  our  policies  return  to  the  strengths 
that  made  this  country  the  most  imitated 
in  the  world.  Our  real  power  is  in  our 
moral  and  economic  strength — our  two 
sources  of  strength  were  badly  deempha- 
slzed  as  our  military  power  grew  Only  by 
reemphasizing  our  real  greatness  will  we 
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regain  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  more 
important,  our  own  citizenry.  Only  by  re- 
emphasizing  these  two  fundamental 
strengths  will  Congress  regain  the  co- 
equal role  our  founders  intended  it  to 
play  in  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
Republic. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin   Mr.  O'KoNSKi) 

Mr  OKONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
basing  my  vote  strictly  on  the  record.  In 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  House. 
29, 1  have  always  looked  with  a  little  sus- 
picion on  anything  that  comes  from  the 
other  body   Let  us  compare  the  record. 

With  £ill  of  the  procrastination  and 
all  of  the  filibusters  and  all  of  the  delays, 
how  many  men  has  the  other  body 
brought  back  from  Vietnam?  Not  one. 
In  fact,  I  surmise  they  have  hampered 
our  withdrawal  policy  rather  than  en- 
hanced It.  Against  that  record  let  us  put 
that  of  our  President.  He  has  already 
brought  back  300,000  men,  almost  60  per- 
cent of  our  troops  They  are  already 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  Three  hundred 
against  the  record  of  the  other  body, 
which  is  zero  The  score,  the  President 
300,000.  the  other  body  zero — really 
minus  zero. 

One  other  thing  I  am  basing  my  deci- 
sion on.  This  amendment  by  the  other 
body  is  nothing  but  a  deception  of  the 
American  people.  I  got  a  call  from  a 
woman  in  my  district  this  morning  who 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  other  body  which  will 
end  the  war  in  9  months?"  And  I  said,  'As 
usual,  lady,  you  are  as  misled  as  ever 
by  the  propaganda  that  comes  from  the 
other  body."  If  we  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  other  body  in  this  amendment,  ty- 
ing our  withdrawal  policy,  as  it  does,  to 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  we 
will  not  be  out  of  Vietnam  by  June  30 
or  by  the  fall  of  next  year,  as  I  believe 
Is  the  plan  of  our  President.  We  might 
be  there  for  5,  10.  15.  or  20  years,  because 
who  is  so  naive  in  this  body  that  he  does 
not  know  that  the  Communists  do  not 
easily  exchange  prisoners  of  war.  After 
we  have  had  the  experience  in  Korea  and 
the  experience  of  the  Katyn  massacre, 
anybody  who  thinks  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  end  this  war  over  the  issue  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  of  war  is  too  naive 
and  ought  not  to  be  in  this  body  or  in 
the  other  legislative  body  of  this  Nation. 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment really?  With  total  mess  in  our  land 
there  are  some  who  want  to  be  able  to 
answer  to  their  grandchildren.  "When 
their  grandchildren  ask.  "Granddaddy. 
where  were  you  when  President  Nixon 
was  withdrawing  our  boys  from  Viet- 
nam? There  are  some  who  want  to  be  in 
a  position  to  say,  "Grandson,  I  was 
ahelpin"  him— I  said  he  wasn't  doing  It 
fast  enough  Yes  grandson,  I  was  there 
helpln'  him  and  a  pushln'  him — ahopin' 
maybe  he  would  a  stumble  a  little  bit." 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  that  will  be  offered 
instructing  the  conferees  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  J^Iansfield  amendment — the 
amendment  making  it  national  policy  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  within  9 
months,  provided  that  our  POW's  are  set 
free. 


Motions  to  instruct  conferees  are  not 
always  wise,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  this  one 
merits  our  support. 

The  need  for  a  hastened  withdrawal 
schedule  grows  more  obvious  week  by 
week.  Virtually  an  entire  generation  of 
American  young  men  has  spilled  Its 
blood  on  Southeast  Asia's  battlefields, 
achieving  little  more  than  a  stalemate 
with  Communist  forces  there.  The  Pen- 
tagon's Illusory  goal  of  "military  victory." 
long  since  discredited,  htis  cost  us  appal- 
lingly— both  in  Vietnam  itself  and  here 
at  home. 

The  war  has  drained  our  resources,  di- 
verting hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  social  programs  as  urgent  as  any  in 
our  history.  It  has  divided  our  people, 
even  turning  father  against  son.  And, 
most  staggering  of  all,  it  has  taken  the 
lives  of  more  than  50,000  American  sol- 
diers and  left  scores  of  thoiisands  more 
disabled.  Southeast  Asia  itself  has  been 
devastated— many  of  its  cities  bombed  to 
rubble,  its  villages  plundered  and  burned, 
its  countryside  wasted,  its  people  living 
In  flight  and  terror. 
The  time  to  get  out  Is  now. 
A  negotiated  political  settlement  Is  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  bloodshed. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  harrowing 
decade  in  Vietnam  has  demonstrated 
that  military  escalation  is  nothing  short 
of  fuUle. 

Any  commitment  we  might  have  had 
to  South  Vietnam's  government  has  been 
more  than  fulfilled. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  the  first 
legislation  of  its  kind  that  appears  likely 
to  win  passage,  would  help  speed  the 
process  of  withdrawal.  It  would  achieve 
another  goal,  too,  one  that  is  perhaps 
of  equal  significance.  It  would  restore 
to  the  Congress  its  legitimate  role  in 
helping  shape  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Largely  shunned  by  administration  after 
admmistration,  the  Congress  has  often 
been  frustrated  to  the  point  of  fury  by 
the  executive  department's  insistence 
that  it  alone  should  govern  the  war.  Yet 
the  Congress — the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people — must  have 
a  voice  in  policy  decisions  as  vital  as  the 
ones  that  have  mired  us  so  deep  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  would  show- 
that  that  voice,  long  muted,  now  insists 
on  being  heard 

Legislation  I  have  introduced — pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  US  Armed  Forces  in 
combat  action  abrcwid  without  the  aissent 
of  the  Congress  within  30  days — would 
also  help  restore  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress Still  another  resolution  I  have  In- 
troduced— this  one  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  House-Senate  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  history  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam— would  yield  the 
kind  of  information  we  need  to  keep  ac- 
tions of  the  Armed  Forces  within  the 
reach  of  Congress. 
One  Vietnam  is  enough. 
We  must  prevent  It  from  ever  hap- 
pening again. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House  give  very 
careful  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  motion  before  us 

Almost  weekly,  similar  proposals  such 
as  the  one  we  now  consider  to  bring  about 


an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  brought 
before  the  House.  However,  unlike  those 
previously  considered,  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  today  has  the  distinct  advantage 
of  giving  each  Member  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  favor  of  a  definite  termination 
date  while  avoiding  action  which  tie  the 
hands  of  our  Commander  in  Chief.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  proposal  Is 
not  binding  on  the  President,  but  Is  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress. 

The  position  I  take  today  is  consistent 
with  my  position  on  this  war  dating  back 
to  1965,  when  I  Joined  with  72  Members 
of  this  body  to  urge  President  Johnson 
to  cease  escalation  of  the  confiict.  Tram 
time  to  time  since,  I  have  continued  these 
urgings  and  coupled  them  with  an  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  an  early  conclusion. 

When  this  administration  assumed  of- 
fice, we  were  told  it  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  That  plan  evolved  as  the  Presi- 
dent's "Vietnamization"  program,  which 
I  have  supported. 

However,  it  has  been  over  2  years  since 
this  plan  was  announced,  and  we  are  still 
mired  in  Southeast  Asia  amid  rumors 
that  we  must  remain  there  to  support  the 
regime  in  Saigon,  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  support  that  government  with  2 
billion  American  dollars  a  year  or  that 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  may  be  required  for  another  decade. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  go  on 
record  as  favoring  a  more  definite  time- 
table for  ending  the  war.  more  definite 
than  any  date  which  we  can  foresee  at 
this  time. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  it  was  reported 
in  the  press  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  felt  in  1969  that  we  could  have 
withdrawn  at  that  time  and  "all  South- 
east Asia  would  remain  Just  as  it  Is  for 
another  generation." 

If  this  was  the  case,  then  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  our  continued  presence  there 
for  military,  economic,  or  jxjlitical  rea- 
sons. 

Apparently,  however,  the  decisionmak- 
ers saw  a  continuing  need  for  our 
presence  as  combatants.  Unless  we  move 
here  to  wind  up  the  war  more  speedily 
and  at  a  definite  time,  then  the  same 
decisionmakers  for  new  or  the  same 
reasons  may  feel  compelled  to  continue 
our  Involvement  in  the  conflict  for 
another  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  It  profits  us  not  at  all  to  con- 
tinue It  and  I  respectfully  urge  adoption 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting 
against  this  amendment,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  would  have  us  give 
away  our  trump  card  and  then  enter  into 
negotiations  empty  handed. 

It  would  guarantee  the  return  of  some 
of  our  prisoners  but  not  all,  since  some 
of  our  prisoners  are  being  held  by  forces 
not  "allied"  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  TTie  amendment  calls 
only  for  the  return  of  prisoners  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
by  "forces  allied  with  such  government." 

It  would  seriously  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam,  since  a  cease- 
fire on  the  part  of  the  enemy  Is  not  made 
a  condition  to  our  withdrawal.  He  can 
plan  the  date  and  rate  of  his  escalation  to 
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coincide  with  t^.e  date  and  rate  of  our 
troop  withdrawals,  hitting  us  where  and 
when  our  withdrawing  forces  are  most 
exposed. 

It  trusts  to  the  reasonableness  of  North 
Vietnam  in  ne80tiatin>{  a  cease- Are,  but 
to  date  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  rea- 
sonableness on  the  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam Can  we  expect  more  fruitful  "ne- 
gotiations" with  them  after  we  have  sur- 
rendered our  single  strongest  negotiating 
point' 

It  calls  for  negotiation  with  North 
Vietnam  for  an  agreement  on  the  "phased 
and  rapid  withdrawals  of  US  military- 
forces  '  but  contain.s  no  mention  of  any 
agreement  for  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  has 
shown  good  faith  and  reasonableness  by 
our  steady  reduction  of  forces  over  the 
past  2  years  I  suggest  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated our  desire  to  end  the  war  and 
that  we  have  taken  positive  step;;  to  su-- 
compUah  that  aim  I  further  suggest  that 
any  withdrawal  agreement  on  our  part 
should  be  matched  by  a  withdrawal  plan 
oc  the  part  of  the  enemy  At  the  very 
least.  Mr  SpeaJcer.  our  fighting  men  have 
a  nght  to  expect  more  from  the  Congress 
than  this  amendment  which  .says  in  effect 
that  we  are  willing  to  bet  their  lives  that 
North  Vietnam  is  reasonable  and  can  be 
trxisted  not  to  shoot  at  them  as  they  leave 
the  field  of  batUe 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  war  m 
Indoi-hina  has  dragged  on  for  8  long 
years  In  that  time  45,300  Americans 
have  been  killed  In  that  same  time  a 
succession  of  FYesidents.  generals,  and 
Pentagon  officials  have  continually  sls- 
ured  us  that  "victory  is  around  the  cor- 
ner," that  'we  can  see  the  light  in  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  ' 

We  now  know  that  there  was  never 
any  truth  to  those  promises 

More  recently,  we  have  been  told  that 
President  Nixon  is  wmdlng  down  the 
war 

Yet  this  so-called  winding  down  has 
entailed  expansion  of  the  war  into  Iaos 
a^id  Cambodia  It  has  entailed  the  loss 
of  another  14,632  American  lives 

The  story  that  the  Indochina  war  is 
being  wound  down  is  of  little  consolation 
to  the  families  of  Pfc  Mark  I  Oross  and 
WO  Martin  Y  Namer  President  Nixon's 
opinion  that  the  Thieu  diotatorxhip  Ls 
getung  stronger  ls  of  no  help  to  Cpl  Ray- 
mond P  Susl.  or  Sp4c  Aaron  Tawil 
and  Steven  E  TunuUi  All  of  these  men 
were  residents  of  my  home  district  in 
Brooklyn  They  are  all  dead — killed  in 
Vietnam — victims  of  a  war  that  should 
never  have  been  fought 

Mr  Speaker,  this  afternoon  we  can 
finally  take  a  positive  step  toward  end- 
ing that  tragic  war 

Last  week,  by  a  decisive  57  to  42  mar- 
gin, the  Senate  appn>ved  the  Mansfield 
amendment  This  measure  calls  for  a 
scheduled  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  from  Indochma  not  less  than  9 
months  after  an  agreement  is  reached 
regarding  POW's  By  voung  our  approval 
this  afternoon,  we  can  transform  the 
Mansfield  amendment  into  official 
US   policy 

If  President  Nixon  were  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  end  the  war,  he  would  be  sup- 


porting the  Mansfield  amendment.  The 
Senate-approved  bill  not  only  schedules 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  troops,  but  in- 
sures the  safety  of  American  prisoners 
before  the  soldiers  are  brought  home. 

However  President  Nixon  is  no  more 
sincere  now  than  he  was  this  winter, 
when  he  ordered  the  catastrophic  inva- 
sion of  Laos.  He  seems  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  tyrannic  Thieu  regime,  regard- 
less of  how  long  .Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  die  In  Asia 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Viet- 
nam war  IS  to  be  ended.  It  must  be  ended 
by  us  this  afternoon.  Congress  must 
finally  face  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility and  assert  its  lawful  right  to  end 
this  war  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  to  instruct  the  confer- 
ence comnrilttee  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment 

Mr  COTTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
.support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment 

-A-s  my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  have 
t>eeri  .steadfast  m  supporting  congres- 
sional efforts  to  terminate  this  devisive 
war  I  am  a  cosporvsor  of  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  of  1971. 1  voted  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  to  end  the  war  by 
l>ecember  31.  1971.  I  have  signed  a  let- 
ter of  intent— the  'O'Neill  letter" — to 
vote  for  all  amendments  that  would  end 
the  war  by  congressional  act  Just  recent- 
ly I  voted  for  the  Ned/J- Whalen  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of 
1971  which  souKht  to  end  the  war  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971 

Today  this  House  is  being  given  the 
Dppt^rtunity  to  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  that  would  end  our  military 
involvement  in  Indochina  9  months  after 
enactment  of  this  bill  The  only  condi- 
tion for  our  withdrawal  Is  the  release 
of  US  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
Indochina  The  issue  of  the  prisoners  is 
the  only  issue  that  can  be  used  to  legiti- 
mately justfiy  our  continued  military 
presence  m  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  have 
the  most  serious  doubts  that  our  con- 
tinued flghung  will  make  the  release  of 
prisoners  any  more  certain  As  has  been 
discussed,  the  exchange  of  prisoners  has 
traditionally  been  accomplished  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities 

Sull  the  Mansfield  amendment  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  42  should  t)e  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  prefer  that  the  date  to 
end  the  war  be  earlier — I  have  sup- 
ported the  December  31,  1971  dead- 
line—but  I  feel  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  offers  the  Congress  an  his - 
tone  chance  to  reaffirm  its  constitutional 
role  In  decisions  affecting  peace  and 
war. 

It  IS  especially  important  that  Con- 
gress speak  clearly  and  strongly  on  this 
Lssue  I  have  noted  with  increasing  alarm 
that  President  Nixon  has  asserted  that 
the  United  Sutes  will  continue  to  be 
txjgged  down  in  the  Vietnam  quagmire 
until  the  South  Vietnamese  are  able  to 
.stand  on  their  own  I  submit.  Mr  Speak- 
er, if  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  not 
able  to  "stand  on  their  own"  after  17 
years,  over  50,000  US  lues  and  $250  bil- 
lion in  US  material,  perhaps  they  may 
never  be  able  to 

I  cannot  justify  any  continuation  of 


this  unnecessary  war  I  strongly  support 
the  Mansfield  amendment  as  another 
congressional  initiation  to  end  this  war 

Mr.  DENNIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  overall  subject  matter  we  consider 
today  Is  complicated,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, but  the  immediate  issue  before  us. 
while  highly  important,  is  essentially 
simple. 

We  do  not  pass  judgment  today  on  the 
wisdcwn  of  our  past  policies  in  Vietnam, 
nor  do  we  take  any  position  on  the  de- 
sirability of  a  definition  or  delineation  of 
the  war  powers  of  the  President  or  of  the 
Congress,  or  on  the  need — which  I  recog- 
nize— for  the  Congress  to  assert  its  proper 
prerogatives  in  the  fields  of  military  com- 
mitment and  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  an  ongoing 
war.  and  the  Mansfield  amendment,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  public  declaration,  made  Ln  the 
midst  of  that  war.  that  we  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  policies  and  in  the  program 
of  our  own  National  Government, 

I  simply  cannot,  and  do  not  believe 
that  this  House  will  adopt  such  a  miser- 
able and  defeatist  policy  as  that  repre- 
sented. In  this  situation,  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  House  will  accept  the  amendment 
authored  by  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana In  the  Senate, 

The  Mansfield  amendment  reflects  the 
earnest  concern  of  the  American  people 
to  hasten  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and 
for  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

A  declaration  that  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  accomplish  withdrawal 
within  9  months  Is  not  a  reckless  or 
perilous  course. 

The  greater  peril  in  our  Vietnam  p>ollcy 
IS  the  harm  we  do  ourselves  by  drtigging 
out  withdrawal  In  addition  to  the  cost 
of  over  $20  billion  annually  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  are  undermining  the  morale  of 
our  Armed  Forces  because  of  frustration, 
and  extensive  resort  to  drugs.  It  is  under- 
mining our  future  defense  capabilities, 
and  harming  the  Nation  as  it  drains  off 
our  youth  and  thwarts  our  efforts  to  solve 
domestic  problems. 

One  stumbling  block  to  complete  with- 
drawal has  been  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  The  Mansfield  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  release  of  these  valiant 
POW's  by  conditioning  final  withdrawal 
on  the  release  of  all  of  them,  whether 
held  by  Hanoi  or  the  Vietcong. 

House  approval  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  set  us  on  the  road  to  a 
solution  of  both  International  and  do- 
mestic problems, 

Mr  BADELLO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  Instructing  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  legislation  extending 
the  Selet^tive  Service  Act  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  strongest  passible  terms 
to  support  this  move  as  a  necessary  first 
step  In  restoring  to  the  Congress  its 
rightful  role  in  setting  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  and  military  policy 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  It 
would  declare  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
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eratlons  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china, and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  US  military 
forces  not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
Government  " 

To  implement  this  policy  the  amend- 
ment urges  the  President  to: 

First  Set  a  date  for  withdrawal  of 
all  US,  military  forces  from  Indochina, 
contingent  on  release  of  POW's,  not  later 
than  9  months  after  enactment. 

Second.  Negotiate  with  North  Vletnsmfi 
for  an  Immediate  cea.se-flre  by  all  parties 
Involved  in  hostilities  in  Indochina 

Third  Negotiate  with  North  Vietnam 
for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  U,S  military  forces  in  return 
for  corresponding  series  of  phased  POW 
releases,  and  for  withdrawal  of  all  U,S, 
military  forces  and  return  of  POW's  not 
later  than  the  date  set  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1  above,  or  by  an  earlier  date  if 
such  had  been  negotiated. 

This  amendment  clearly  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  wLsh  I  think  it  Ls  long  past 
time  that  Congress  legislated  a  cutoff 
date  for  further  funding  of  this  insanity 
In  Indochina,  but  that  move  has  been  at- 
tempted and  failed.  The  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  really  sets 
a  goal  and  states  a  policy,  apparently  Is 
the  best  that  this  Congress  can  do,  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our 
constituents  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
war. 

During  today's  debate,  some  truly 
puzzling  questions  have  been  raised  by 
opponents  of  the  motion  to  Instruct  the 
House  conferees.  Some  have  complained 
that  the  amendment  Is  not  specific 
enough,  but  these  are  these  same  Mem- 
bers who  attacked  the  Nedzl -'Whalen 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
specific  Other  opponents  have  main- 
tained that  the  safety  of  our  POW's  is 
not  assured  by  the  amendment,  but  that 
clearly  Is  not  the  case 

Mr.  Speake',  this  amendment  raises 
one  Issue  and  one  Issue  only:  whether  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  abdicate  Its 
foreign  policy  responsibilities  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  whether  we  will  fulfill  our  con- 
stitutional obligations  If  the  Pentagon 
papers  have  demonstrated  one  thing,  it 
is  the  danger  in  turning  over  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  goals  and  machinery  of 
foreign  policy  to  the  Executive.  What  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  do  is  set  a 
goal  and  state  a  policy.  Anyone  who  feels 
that  this  would  be  going  too  far  has  a 
very  limited  view  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility In  the  foreign  and  military 
policy  area 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  an  obligation,  a  duty,  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  helping  to  bring 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  to  an  end 

Our  President  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  In  fulfilling  his  responsibilities, 
after  assuming  a  nearly  Impossible  task 
in  January  of  1969. 

The  war  has  wound  down.  Americans 
have  returned  home  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  shouldering  a  much  larger 
share  of  their  own  defense. 


But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  for 
ending  American  involvement  does  not 
belong  alone  to  the  President.  The  Con- 
gress is  a  coequal  branch  of  Grovernment 
and  should  Eissist  in  making  the  policies 
affecting  the  war 

Earlier  this  month  this  House  rejected 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  procure- 
ment bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Nedzii  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Whalen  > . 

I  opposed  that  proposal  on  the  floor 
of  thLs  House  because  I  believe  it  pur- 
ported to  do  something  wliich  it  did  not 
do — set  an  effective  date  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  amendment 
was  misleading,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
hoax. 

How^ever,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  another  matter 

It  tells  the  President  that  the  Congress 
wants  the  United  States  to  v;lthdraw 
from  Southeast  Asia  no  later  than  9 
months  after  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sion, subject  to  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  within  the  same  period. 

The  amendment  "urges  and  requests" 
the  President  to  Implement  the  policy 
declared  In  the  resolution 

It  does  not  set  a  phony  date.  It  does 
not  make  false  promises.  It  does  not  raise 
false  hopes. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  provides 
the  people  of  this  country  with  a  message 
from  Congress  on  the  war.  We  know  that 
the  President  Is  committed  to  a  total 
withdrawal  This  measure  assures  the 
President  that  the  Congress  is  committed 
also, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
want  this  war  to  end.  They  want  the 
killing  stopped.  The  President  does  and 
so  does  the  Congress, 

It  is  our  duty  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  this  endeavor  We  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  observe  and  only  criticize.  We  must 
fulfill  our  obligations   We  must  act. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  care  to  the  ongoing 
debates  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Involving  various  legislative  initia- 
tives dealing  with  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

It  has  become  my  own  deepest  convic- 
tion that  we  must  do  nothing  here  that 
would  hamper  the  President's  essential 
task  of  disengaging  the  United  States 
from  the  war  in  a  maimer  that  best  serves 
the  American  future  and  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace.  We  must  do  nothing  here 
that  would  hamper  the  President's  efforts 
to  safely  withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  the 
war  or  that  would  Impede  his  efforts,  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment at  Paris  that  would  bring  peace  to 
our  beleaguered  Indochina  allies  as  well 
as  to  ourselves. 

It  has  been  too  often  overlooked  that 
this  Congress  has  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  settlement  That 
constitutional  responsibility  falls  alone 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  which 
he  heads. 

If  the  President  were  failing  to  bring 
U.S.  participation  in  this  war  to  a  close — 
in  accordance  with  the  overwhelming 
wishes  of  the  American  people — then  per- 


haps these  legislative  initiatives  would 
seem  less  partisanly  inspired  and  more 
justifiable.  But  as  was  pointed  out  awhile 
ago,  the  President's  record  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Senate's  or  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  the  Presidency  hardly  bears 
comparison,  Mr.  Nixon's  record  shows 
that  he  has  cut  the  UJS,  troop  level  in 
Vietnam  to  less  than  half  what  it  was 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidency,  His 
plans  call  for  the  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal of  more  than  365,000  U.S  troops 
from  the  war  by  the  end  of  this  Novem- 
ber, some  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  war 
at  the  time  he  took  office.  The  Senate's 
record,  by  contrast:  Zero  UJS.  troop 
withdrawals  from  the  war. 

This  tragic  war  .should  not  be  a  par- 
tisan matter.  So  I  ask  why  should  we 
establish  a  fixed,  public  date  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  the 
war  when  this  can  only  rob  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  flexibility  and  relieve  the 
Communists  of  the  slightest  need  to 
negotiate'  Why  should  we  seek  to  In- 
fringe upon  the  President's  constitutional 
right  to  execute  foreign  policy  when  the 
primary  responsibility  is  the  President's? 

Why  should  we  place  such  great  trust 
on  the  Hanoi  government's  unstated  will- 
ingness to  release  all  of  our  men  when 
that  government  has  so  brutally  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  word  in  the  past?  Although 
a  signatory  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  Hanoi  has  broken  the  conven- 
tion repeatedly  by  refusing  to  identify 
captured  prisoners  or  to  permit  the  free 
exchange  of  mail  or  to  permit  inspection 
of  its  prison  camps  by  neutrals  or  to  re- 
lease the  seriously  sick  and  woimded.  All 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  promised  so 
far  is  to  "discuss""  the  release  of  U5,  pris- 
oners, even  if  we  were  to  set  a  firm  with- 
drawal date. 

Why  should  we  seek  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  amendment  now  under 
discussion  when  It  Is  widely  recognized 
that  it  is  legally  meaningless  and  can 
only  serve  to  deceive  the  American  peo- 
ple further?  Surely,  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  the  Pentagon  papers  make  it 
abundantly  plain  that  there  has  been  far 
too  much  deception  already. 

And  finally,  why  now,  of  all  times, 
should  we  seek  to  undercut  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  the  United  States?  The 
lead  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Sunday  Star  pointed  out  that  this  past 
Thursday.  Le  Due  Tho.  a  powerful  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Vietnamese  Politburo, 
returned  to  Paris.  The  Star  noted: 

Tho's  travel  plans  never  are  casual.  He  left 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Cambodian  Incur- 
sion, declaring  that  he  would  return  "when 
the  development  of  the  situation  warrants 
It  '■  He  has  returned  and  we  can  only  presume 
ihat  "the  situation  warrants  It,"  that  some- 
thing is  afoot,  that  if  a  breakthrough  has  not 
been  made  the  fXKslblUty  at  least  exists  that 
one  may  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  draw  something  else  the 
Star  had  to  say  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  because  it  apparently  needs 
emphasizing : 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people,  it  Is 
essential  that  we  rediscover  a  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  p\iri>oee  that  we  achieve 
a  consensus  of  shared  Ideals  and  goals  free 
of  political  partisanship. 

A  good  place  to  start  Is  with  the  Pr«sl- 
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dency.  klr.  Nlzon.  wtuktever  hla  fault*  may 
be.  iMtppens  to  be  the  only  President  we  lutve. 
AU  of  lu.  including  US.  Semtton  (and  Con- 
greasmen) .  have  an  obligation  to  support  him 
In  hU  effort  to  extricate  this  country  from 
Vietnam  and  to  maintain  Its  national 
security. 

Contentious  divisions  here  in  Congress 
can  only  strengthen  H&noi's  hand  and 
weaken  ours  I  sincerely  believe  that 
these  divisions  have  helped  to  prolong 
this  terrible  war  which  everyone,  the 
President  moet  of  all.  want.--  ended.  In  a 
matter  of  such  crucial  importance  to  the 
American  people,  clearly  the  President  is 
entitled  to  our  united  support 

I  Include  the  full  Star  editorial  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  June  27.  1971 1 

PTj*TTNG   POLTTICS   WTTH    NATIONAL   SlCUUTT 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Mansfield 
amendment  on  Tuesday  we  were  Inclined, 
reluctantly,  to  support  it  as  the  cost  of  en- 
suring paasa^^e  if  :.he  -.wo-year  extension  of 
the  draft  whlc.i  ;.-i  essential  to  our  national 
security 

The  majority  leader's  amendment,  passed 
by  a  57-42  vote,  would  make  it  the  declared 
•policy  of  the  United  States"  to  "terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china" and  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of 
"all  United  States  mUltary  forces  not  later 
than  nine  months "  after  enactment,  condi- 
tional utxan  the  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  Hanoi  and  Its  allies 

Ovir  original  objections  to  the  amendment 
were  threefold  It  has  been  our  contention 
all  along  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  the  enactment  of  any  legislation. 
however  vague,  which  would  unUater&Uy  and 
pubUcly  establish  a  withdrawal  schedule  for 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam.  Por  this 
would  both  rob  the  President  of  all  flexibility 
and  relieve  the  Communists  of  the  slightest 
need  to  negotiate 

Our  second  objection  to  the  Mansfield 
an\endment  was  a  constitutional  one.  The 
amendment  is  a  transparent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Senate  to  formulate  and  execute 
foreign  policy  Congress  does  have  a  role  to 
play  In  the  sphere  of  foreign  relations  But 
Its  functions  in  this  respect  must  be  limited: 
the  Initiative  is  and  must  be  In  presidential 
hands — for  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  foreign  policy  Is  fundamentally 
his. 

Our  third  objection  was  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  legally  Is  essentially  meaning- 
less, amounting  as  It  does  to  little  more  than 
a  aense-of-the-Senate  resolution  Neverthe- 
less, the  amendment  constituted  the  first 
major  victory  of  critics  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 

These  objections  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment were  real  and  fundamental  But  our 
conviction  of  the  absolute  nf^-esslty  of  ob- 
taining rapid  passage  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  for  two  years  was  so  deep  that 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  supporting  the 
amendment  as  a  necessary  evil  Had  we  done 
so.  we  now  feel  we  might  have  made  a  grave 
error 

The  decision  to  stick  by  our  original  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  legislative  enactment 
of  any  withdrawal  schedule  was  occasioned 
by  the  return  to  Paris  Thursday  of  Le  Due 
Tho.  a  powerful  member  of  the  North  Vlet- 
namees  polltburo  who  has  been  overseeing 
the  stalled  peace  talks  Tho's  travel  plans 
never  are  casual  He  left  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Cambodian  Incursion,  declaring  that  he 
would  return  "when  the  development  of  the 
situation  warrants  It  "  He  has  returned  and 
we  can  only  presume  that  "the  situation  war- 
ranu  It. "  that  something  Is  afoot,  that  If  a 
breakthrough  has  not  been  made  the  pos- 
sibility at  least  exists  that  one  may  be  made. 

And  our  contacts  with  the  White  House 


suggest  that  this  is  the  view  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Administration  spokesmen 
are  letting  It  be  known  that  Mr  Nixon  plans 
to  flgbt  the  Mansfield  amendment  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  and  that  he  intends 
to  do  so  on  grounds  that  passage  would — or 
could — seriously  prejudice  the  chances  of 
achieving  a  negotiated  peace  and  the  return 
of  the  American  prisoners 

We  do  not  by  any  means  accept  every- 
thing the  White  House  says  at  face  value 
But  In  the  absence  of  any  obvious  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  we 
are  prepared  to  believe — Lf  others  are  not — 
that  Mr  Nixon  says  what  he  means  and 
means  what  he  says  We  believe  he  Is  trying 
to  disengage  the  United  States  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  achieve  the  return 
of  the  POWs  Since  he  and  he  alone  will 
bear  the  final  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
ceta  or  failure  of  his  policies,  we  cannot 
deny  him  the  room  for  maneuver  neces- 
sary to  execute  those  policies,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  some  movement  seems  jjos- 
slble  So  we  return  to  our  first  prlnclnles  and 
urge  the  House  to  reject  the  Mansfield 
amendment 

This  means  a  fight  and  there  Is  consid- 
erable risk  involved.  The  main  difficulty  Is 
not  likely  to  He  In  the  House,  where  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  conferees  are  cer- 
tain to  oppose  the  Mansfield  amendment,  al- 
though there  is  a  chance  that  a  floor  fight 
m.lght  develop. 

But  the  return  to  the  Senate  of  the  draft 
law  without  the  Mansfield  amendment  surely 
would  provoke  a  ma|or  confrontation  there. 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lengthy  filibuster  by 
Senators  Gravel.  Cranston,  a"d  perhaps  oth- 
ers. This  would  continue  well  past  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  draft  law  on  Wed- 
nesday 

The  ability  of  the  administration's  sup- 
porters to  enforce  cloture,  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote,  Is  highly  suspect  (the 
vote  for  cloture  after  attachment  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  was  only  65-27,  three 
more  than  necessary).  So.  baring  a  return 
to  rationality  on  the  part  of  the  dissenting 
senators,  the  only  limitation  on  debate  Is 
likely  to  be  their  physical  durability. 

But  talk  as  they  will,  the  filibustering  sen- 
ators will  not  be  able  to  hamstring  the  De- 
fense Department.  Draft  boards  will  con- 
tinue to  function  and  the  nation's  man- 
power needs  will  be  met.  if  necessary,  by 
conscripting  youngsters  who  are  already  reg- 
istered but  have  been  granted  deferments. 
Nevertheless,  this  could  provoke  a  wave  of 
resentment  throughout  the  country  given 
the  existing  mood  of  antl-mllltarlsm  and  iso- 
lationism Nobody  wants  to  be  drafted  when 
the  draft  law  has  expired. 

So  It  can  be  seen  that  the  nation  soon 
may  be  facing  yet  another  crisis,  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  in  the  Senate  and  one  of  confi- 
dence In  the  country  We  do  not  welcome  this 
struggle  but  it  is  one  that  must  be  both 
faced  and  won. 

We  feel  this  way  not  out  of  any  particular 
affection  for  Richard  Nixon  We  supported 
him  In  1968.  but  It  Is  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  will  do  so  In  1973  This  Is  not  an 
Issue  of  partisan  loyalty  and  It  goes  beyond 
the  question  of  presidential  prerogative,  al- 
though that  In  Itself  Is  not  an  unimportant 
Issue. 

The  two  questions  of  substance  are  these 
Is   the   President   or   Congress   better  placed 
to  negotiate  peace''  And  Is  a  draft  law  nec- 
essary to  the  nation's  security  at  this  time' 

To  us  It  is  clew  that  the  President  and 
only  he  can  bring  about  an  end  to  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
return  of  the  POWs  to  their  families,  ends 
ardently  desired  by  us  all  Congressional  In- 
triislon  Into  this  field  can  only  confuse  the 
other  side  and  dim  the  prospects  for  agree- 
ment. Hanoi  has  to  know  with  whom  it  must 
deal,  and  that  person  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


As  for  the  necessity  of  a  draft  law,  that  Is 
too  obvious  to  require  detailed  discussion 
The  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer army.  But  that  time  Is  not  yet,  and 
until  It  arrives  there  must  be  a  draft  law  on 
the  books. 

Although  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers did  not  reflect  adversely  on  the  Nixon 
administration— they  dealt  only  with  earlier 
years — It  Is  clear  that  the  turmoil  stirround- 
ing  their  appearance  In  print  had  an  effect 
on  the  Senate  when  it  voted  to  pass  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Tliere  Is  a  bitter  mood 
of  recrimination  and  denigration  loose  In  the 
land  and  the  effect  has  been  to  make  the 
Vietnam  negotiations  and  the  draft — both  of 
which  are  national  security  questions — polit- 
ical Issues. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people  It  is 
essential  that  we  rediscover  a  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  purpose,  that  we  achieve  a 
consensus  of  shared  Ideals  and  goals  free  of 
political  partisanship 

A  good  place  to  start  Is  with  the  presi- 
dency. Mr  Nixon,  whatever  his  faults  may 
be  hap{>ens  to  be  the  only  President  we 
have.  All  of  us,  Including  United  States  sen- 
ators, have  an  obligation  to  support  him  in 
his  effort  to  extricate  this  country  from  Viet- 
nam and  to  maintain  its  national  security. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  draft  law  without  that  pernicious 
rider. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  motion  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  . 

This  Is  a  historic  moment  for  this 
body.  It  is  also  a  rare  moment  when  so 
clear-cut  an  Issue  comes  to  us  and  we 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

I  strongly  believe  we  should  vote  It 
up,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  this 
House  should  go  on  record  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  American  people  and  say  to 
the  world:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  says  the  time  has  come  for  Amer- 
ica to  disengage  from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  important  thing  here  is  not  really 
whether  you  or  I  or  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  feels  that  this  is  the  proper  course. 
The  important  thing,  I  believe,  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  feel  It 
is  the  proper  course  and  the  proper  time 
to  follow  it.  We  are.  after  all,  advocates 
of  the  people. 

And  the  people  know  instinctively  that 
we  are  dangerously  close  to  breaking  our 
national  will  and  unity  on  the  anvil  of 
Vietnam.  They  will  take  only  so  many 
hammer  blows  against  an  intransigent 
situation  before  they  finally  splinter.  Es- 
pecially when  the  ring  of  steel  oti  steel 
becomes  more  and  more  hollow  and  will 
eventually  turn  into  the  empty  clanking 
of  denouement. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Government 
should  ask  the  American  people  for  any 
more.  The  people  have  had  enough  and 
they  want  us  to  release  them  from  their 
painful  promise.  If  we  continue  to  de- 
mand the  p>eople's  allegiance,  we  may 
lose  it  altogether.  I  think  we  must  pre- 
serve our  national  will  and  puryxxse  and 
unity  against  the  winters  that  lie  in  wait 
for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  today  a 
moment  that  may  not  come  again.  Let 
us  not  lose  it  to  history,  nor  lose  the 
American  people  to  a  cause  that  no 
longer  commands  their  dedication. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Hebert,  and  to  oppose 
the  instruction  of  the  conlerees  to  accept 
the  Mansfield  amendment  passed  by  the 
other  body  in  conference. 

As  the  chairman  has  weU  spoken,  the 
provisions  ir  this  amendment  which 
purport  to  give  protection  to  our  pris- 
oners of  war  will  not,  in  fact,  protect 
them  as  well  as  the  present  policy  of  this 
Ewiministration  of  a  phased  wnthdrawal 
of  American  troops. 

The  prisoners  of  war  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  used  as  pawns  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  attam  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  the  victories  they  cannot 
achieve  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  important  as  is  the 
issue  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  not  the 
only  issue  involved  and  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  only  consideration  in  Ameri- 
CAn  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  country  has  commitments  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  help  insure 
freedom  for  them 

We  have  commitments  also  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  of  South  Vietnam 
and  for  the  peoples  of  other  Southeast 
Asian  nations. 

Are  we  to  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  we 
will  give  the  Communists  free  reign  in 
South  Vietnam  if  they  release  our  pris- 
oners of  war — free  reign  to  p>erpetuate 
the  atrocities  for  which  they  are  well 
known,  free  reign  to  murder  all  who  op- 
pose them. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  Communists 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  history 
of  their  atrocities,  as  recorded  by  the 
tragedy  of  Huey.  by  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  and 
others,  this  is  exactly  what  we  will  say  if 
we  totally  and  precipitiously  withdraw 
our  forces  on  promises  of  release  for 
American  POW's. 

Are  we  to  cast  aside  all  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  South  Vietnam 
despite  a  devastating  war— the  adoption 
of  a  constitution,  free  elections  the  crea- 
tion of  a  tripartite  government,  land  and 
other  reforms  which  are  taking  place? 

President  Nixon  did  not  make  the  deci- 
sions which  got  this  Nation  deeply  em- 
broiled in  a  no-win  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  When  he  took  office  he  found  more 
than  a  half  million  American  troops  al- 
ready there. 

But  he  is  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
Vietnamization  which  is  working  and 
which  is  extricating  the  United  States 
from  South  Vietnam  in  an  honorable 
manner  while  providing  for  the  safety  of 
our  remaining  troops  and  attempting  to 
obtain  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

To  continue  this  clearly  defined  course 
of  withdrawal  which  the  President  has 
set  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  safest  and 
best  way  to  obtain  the  release  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  provide  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

With  or  without  successful  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  course 
to  an  orderly  withdrawal  and  an  honora- 
ble peace.  Yet  failure  to  support  our 
President  now  could  needlessly  and  fu- 


tilely  undermine  the  very  cause  for 
which  both  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese have  paid  so  high  a  price.  I  irge 
the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  instruct  and 
the  support  of  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Nixon  admmisirauon  and  this  body  ap- 
parently refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
simplest  way  to  prevent  further  Ameri- 
can deaths  in  Vietnam  is  to  either  with- 
draw immediately  or  to  set  a  definite 
date  for  withdrawal,  perhaps  the  best 
plan  to  stop  the  kiUmg  is  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  an  immediate  cease-fire 
and  to  seek  a  permanent  cease-flre 
agreement  This  would  halt  the  flow  of 
blood  immediately  and  offer  the  hope 
that  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire agreement  could  be  negotiated. 

As  Leonard  Woodcock  noted  in  his  key- 
note address  before  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action: 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but 
when,  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam — Immediately,  or  by  December  31  — 
this  year  or  next?  .  .  .  Whatever  date  you 
support  for  getting  out  of  Vietnam,  everyone 
will  agree  that  now  Is  the  time  to  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  get  all  the  killing 
stopped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in 
advance  of  whatever  date  is  set  for  American 
withdrawal . 

Vietnamization,  whatever  the  term  im- 
plies, will  not  end  the  slaughter  now  or 
in  the  future,  until  one  side  is  victorious. 
A  c«ase-flre  might  inject  r>ome  respect 
and  credibihty  back  into  the  now  mefTec- 
tural  Paris  peace  tailks,  probably  our  last, 
albeit  fading  hope  for  a  political  end  to 
the  war. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  cease-flre.  The 
American  people  have  been  lied  to  for 
too  long  about  what  we  are  doing  in 
Southeast  Asia  And  Americans  are  tired 
of  the  administration's  tartic  of  prolong- 
ing a  war  to  save  POWs.  when  only  an 
end  to  the  war  will  free  them  and  only 
an  end  to  the  war  will  prevent  more  of 
our  men  from  being  captured  More  im- 
portantly, simple  withdrawal  would  save 
only  American  lives,  whereas  an  imme- 
diate cease-flre  would  end  the  production 
of  corpses  of  all  colors. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  remarks  of 
Leonard  Woodcock,  quoted  earlier,  which 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  group  of  pro- 
posals for  ending  this  tragic  war,  based 
on  the  simple  and  achievable  beginning 
of  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the  Umted 
States.  The  text  follows: 

Excerpt  Prom  Keynote  Address  bt  Leonard 
Woodcock,  President.  International 
Union,  UAW,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  Convention,  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC,  April  30,   1971 

It  Is  clear  that  the  American  consensus 
against  the  Indochina  war  has  broadened  far 
beyond  the  liberal  and  campus  communities 
where  It  began  From  coast  to  coast,  across 
middle  America.  In  every  accent  throughout 
the  land,  voices  are  calling  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  end  this  tragic  conflict  and  to  end 
U.S.  Involvement  In  It. 

The  question  Is  no  longer  whether,  but 
when,  the  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam — Immediately,  or  by  December  31 — 
this  year  or  next? 

The  cynical  expectation  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's unstated  date  Is  sometime  near  No- 
vember 1972,  in  time  for  his  own  re-election. 
At  the  current  rate  of  withdrawal,  there  will 


be  around  80,000  troops,  perhaps  all  volun- 
teers by  July  of  1972.  Unless  there  is  a  break 
In  the  negotlatons  which  resolves  the  pris- 
oner of  war  issue,  these  troops  and  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
could  be  made  hostages  for  each  other  with 
the  withdrawal  date  contingent  upon  pris- 
oner release  as  the  North  Vieixi&mese  await 
the  outcome  of  our  1972  elections. 

Whatever  date  you  support  for  getting  out 
of  Vietnam,  everyone  wUi  agree  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  gel 
all  the  killing  stopped  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  in  advance  of  whatever  date  is  set 
for  American  withdrawa; 

Por  It  Is  clear  that  Nixon's  "Vietnamiza- 
tion" plan  will  not  end  the  conflict  or  the 
killing.  Ending  direct  American  combat 
Involvement  will  simply  substitute  Vietnam- 
ese blood  for  that  of  American,  yellow  bodies 
for  white  ones  The  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese will  continue,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come,  to  tear  each  other  apart  and  blow  each 
other  to  bits  with  the  bombs  and  bullets, 
planes  and  tanks  and  mortars  supplied  to 
them  by  their  respective  allies,  until  one  side 
or  the  other  wins  a  victory  and  imposes  its 
will  by  force  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

With  the  Paris  negotiations  all  but  dead, 
hope  has  virtually  disappeared  for  a  political 
solution,  as  the  parties  'ose  the  talks  for 
propaganda  purposes 

Yet.  the  coming  months  present  a  new 
oppKirtunity.  perhaps  the  last,  for  the  U.S. 
to  take  actions  for  peace,  to  pursue  a  policy 
that  could  end  all  the  killing  and  not  Just 
"Vletnamlze"  it.  to  break  the  deadlock  and 
bring  about  negotiations  for  the  accommoda- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  reaching  a  polit- 
ical settlement 

1971  Is  an  election  year  In  South  Vietnam, 
with  the  voters  there  choosing  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  in  August  and  a  President 
m  October  These  elections  could  be  a  fraud 
and  a  farce,  or  they  could  tw  the  occasion  for 
moving  the  conflict  from  the  military  to  the 
p>olltical  arena  What  the  United  States  does 
;n  the  coming  months  can  be  decisive  in 
either  direction  Now  Is  the  time  for  ue  to 
act  for  peace  instead  of  for  war 

Here  is  what  I  believe  we  should  do 

First,  the  United  States  should  initiate  Im- 
mediately and  unilaterally,  a  standstill  cease- 
fire, taking  defensive  positions  and  stopping 
all  offensive  military  action,  including  al; 
air  and  ground  missions,  firing  only  m  self 
defense  We  would  announce  and  publicize 
throughout  South  Vietnam  our  intention 
and  plan  to  take  no  military  action  except  In 
self  defense,  to  establish  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphere for  the  period  )f  the  campwilgns 
and  elections.  Inviting  and  urging  the 
other  side  to  Join  in  the  cease-fire  and  elec- 
tions At  the  same  time  we  would  continue 
our  withdrawals  and  announce  unequivo- 
cally our  Intention  to  withdraw  all  military 
force  as  soon  as  a  permanent,  effectively  su- 
pervised cease-flre  has  been  agreed  upon. 

We  should  test  the  sincerity  of  Mme  Blnh 
and  Xuan  Thuy  and  not  dismiss  their  offers 
out  of  hand  as  not  credible  and  propagsnda 
Such  a  reaction  is  that  of  a  government 
which  wants  the  war  to  continue. 

Simultaneously,  we  should  undertake  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  a  permanent  Internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  agreement  Some  such 
agreement  Is  essential  to  ending  the  fighting 
and  to  assure  the  safe  return  of  U  S  prison- 
ers of  war  and  all  U  S.  military  forces. 

On  October  7  1970,  President  Nixon  with 
great  fanfare  proposed  a  standstill  cease-fire 
throughout  all  of  Indochina  The  proposal 
was  hailed  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world,  by  hawks  and  doves  alike  and  for  the 
first  time  it  appeared  that  the  US  had 
changed  its  policy,  that  negotiations  would 
replace  Mr  Kissingers  "Vietnamization" 
p>ollcy.  and  that  peace  might  have  a  chance. 
I  personally  and  publicly  supported  this 
proposal  of  the  President's, 

Unfortunately  for  humanity,  the  proposal 
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v^s  kept  ijlve  for  Juat  bbout  four  weeks. 
After  November  3.  1970.  It  was  dropped,  and 
hAa  hardJy  been  mentioned  since,  much  leas 
followed  up  as  a  serious  proposal  wotild  be 
Once  a^n  Vletnamlzatlon  emerged  a«  the 
only  policy  the  Administration  Intended  to 
foUow 

Waa  the  ceaae-flre  propoeal  a  cruel  hoax — 
a  phony  election  if.mmlck  destgried  only  to 
help  Republican  candidates  In  the  laat  weeka 
of  the  c&nipaign''  Or  does  the  Nixon  Admln- 
latratlon  simply  lack  the  will  or  the  Imagina- 
tion or  the  enersrv  or  the  negotiating  skill 
or  the  sTuta  to  follow  througti  on  their  cease 
Are  proposal  ^ 

When  pressed  on  thla  question,  tbelr  ex- 
ctiae  ui  simply  that  the  other  aide  rejected 
the  pmp<xaJ 

Well  If  the  UAW  had  taken  no  for  an  an- 
swer an<d  dropped  its  prop<^>8al  the  first  time 
OM  said  No."  .ir  if  we  had  failed  to  analyze 
the  language  jf  the  replies  we  received,  and 
pursue  the  openings  however  oblique  and 
subtle  they  may  r\a,vr  been,  or  If  we  had 
failed  to  take  '.nltlatlTes,  or  modify  our  pro- 
posals in  r«ap.-inae  to  theirs,  or  If  we  had  failed 
to  mobuiBe  rippurt  and  Interest  In  our 
position  on  the  part  of  the  public — we'd 
stUl  be  sitting  at  the  negotiating  table  In 
Detroit  i?ettlng  nowhere.  Just  aa  the  nego- 
tlalorm  are  in  Parts 

TTu!  months  of  diplomatic  activity  that 
have  Tunnunded  the  VUddJe  Eaat  ceaae-flre 
proposal  suggest  that  when  the  Administra- 
tion Is  serious  It  knows  how  to  proceed,  to 
enlist  the  ild  of  outside  parties,  to  enlist  the 
aUles  If  &.5th  ^tdes.  exploring  every  possible 
opening  :nfluenclni?  Its  own  allies,  develop- 
ing detailed  pnjipeaJs  and  responses,  carry- 
ing on  a  full  scale,  sustained  diplomatic  pro- 
gram in  Its  behalf 

It  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  at  least  some  of  thla  kind  of  energy  could 
be  expended  on  behalf  of  the  October  Tth 
proposal  for  a  ceaae-flre  In  Vietnam,  where 
American  men  are  dying  now.  and  where 
Amen-an  prisiners  are  held  captive  now. 

The  Siicxi  .\dmlnlatraUon's  concentration 
In  the  Parts  talks  on  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  before  ending  the  conflict  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  In  a  very  cruel 
senae  u^ng  our  men  as  an  excuse  for  not 
neg<itiatlng  perhsps  keeping  them  In  cap- 
tivity kinger  thar.   r.ecessary 

Nei{ijUaf..jr,  m  ;  not  Vletnamlzatlon,  Is  a 
arsy  ■,'<  .ri.  m-h  -  ■  <•  -vWm  of  the  American  prls- 
joers  ;n  .Victr.  Vietnam. 

There  arf  now  on  the  table  at  Paris  cease- 
fire proposals  by  both  sides— proposals  that 
are  sdmlttedly  very  far  ap>art,  but  which 
could  be  the  vehicle  for  resuming  talks  If  the 
VS  would  undertake  a  sustained  program  In 
pursuit  of  a  polltlcaJ  rather  than  a  military 
solution  In  Vietnam 

Simultaneously  with  the  ceaae-flre  Initia- 
tives, we  must  bring  pressures  to  bear  for 
pollUcal  InlUatlves  in  South  Vietnam 

The  other  side  must  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate fully  with  adequate  safeguards  in  every 
aapect  of  the  coming  election* — not  only  In 
voting  and  running  candidates,  but  In  coa- 
lition care-taker  arrangements  which  would 
include  all  parties  and  could  take  the  elec- 
tions effecUvely  out  of  the  unrestricted  Jurts- 
dlctlon  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government 

8ucb  an  offer  could  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jeeUoos  raised  by  the  other  side  to  elections 
with  Tlileu  and  Ky  In  charge,  or  perhaps 
open  the  way  to  negotlaUon  of  some  kind 
of  acceptable  arrangements  which  could  take 
the  parties  a  long  way  toward  the  accommo- 
daUons  necessary  to  a  political  settlement 
If  the  other  side  la  ever  to  give  up  violence 
they  must  have  full  and  fair  access  to  the 
political  process  and  guarantees  against  re- 
prtaais  for  poUtlcal  acUvltles 

Bven  If  the  other  side  does  not  participate 
openly,  the  elections  oouid  still  provide  the 
occasion  for  broadening  the  government, 
bringing  In  neutralist  elements  and  paving 
the  way  for  tadt  poUtlcal  accoounodatlons. 


A     defacto     cease-fire    could     Increase     the 
chances  for  success. 

In  any  case,  the  American  government 
must  refrain  from  any  activity  or  aid  on  be- 
half of  any  candidates,  or  which  would  com- 
promise the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  these 
elections.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  bring 
every  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment to  make  provisions  for  fair  and  honest 
elections.  We  should  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
of  our  military  or  other  resources  on  behalf 
of  any  candidates.  We  should  demand  the 
release  of  all  those  Imprisoned  for  poUtlcal 
activity,  and  insist  upon  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly  and  the  press  for  all  citizens,  fair 
access  to  the  mass  media  and  freedom  to 
travel  by  all  candidates,  and  guarantees 
against  reprisals  for  political  activity 

To  help  assure  that  these  elections  are 
fair  and  open,  and  to  deter  rigging  or  cheat- 
ing by  any  parties,  an  international  citizens 
observer  team  should  be  formed.  In  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  various  Viet- 
namese parties  and  groups,  to  work  on  the 
scene  In  South  Vietnam  for  the  campaign 
and  election  period,  to  observe,  evaluate  and 
report  on  the  honesty  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess Such  a  team  could  enlist  moral  and 
political  leaders,  humanitarians  and  p>arUa- 
mentarlans  from  countries  around  the  world 
to  Join  with  the  Vietnamese  people  to  help 
assure  honest  elections  The  objectivity  and 
Integrity  of  such  a  commission  must  be 
above  question,  with  its  only  partisanship 
on  behalf  of  peace  and  the  opportunity  for 
all  the  South  Vietnamese  p>eople  to  chooee 
freely,  without  coercion,  their  own  leaders 
and  government. 

Finally,  to  help  bind  the  sickening  wounds 
of  this  war  we  must  pledge  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  aid  and  reconstruction  to 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  to  be  admin- 
istered not  by  the  OS  .  but  through  an  In- 
dependent, International  agency. 

The  BuddhlsU.  the  liberal  Catholics,  the 
trade  unions,  the  peace  leaders  in  South 
Vietnam,  have  called  on  the  US  repeatedly, 
and  continuously,  for  this  kind  of  Initiative 
and  program  These  are  the  Independent 
forces  for  peace,  and  progress  and  democracy 
In  South  Vietnam  Their  voices  must  be 
heard  and  heeded,  for  they  speak  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Vietnamese  people  who  don't 
have  guns,  and  who  can  benefit  only  when 
the  contending  parties  are  forced  to  com- 
pete politically  for  their  support,  rather  than 
coerce  them  with  military  force. 

To  succeed,  this  cannot  be  a  piece-meal 
program,  undertaken  timidly,  step  by  step. 
It  must  be  done  all  at  once,  simultaneously, 
and  immediately  We  must  act  boldly  and 
act  now  The  risks  to  our  men's  lives  which 
they  will  claim  once  again  as  the  reason  It 
cannot  be  done,  are  Inflnlteslmally  small 
compared  with  the  risks  of  Laos,  of  the 
Sontay  raids,  of  Cambodia,  of  continuing 
Vletnamlzatlon 

And  they  oCTsr  at  least  a  hope  that  all  the 
kUllng.  of  Vietnamese  as  well  as  Americans, 
can  be  stopped,  once  and  for  all 

Too  many  opportunities  may  have  gone  by 
already  for  this  to  succeed  It  may  be  too 
late.  But  then  again,  it  may  not.  We  must 
seize  what  may  be  the  very  last  moment  we 
will  ever  have  to  make  one  final  eflTort  to 
stop  all  the  killing,  and  move  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  this  tragic  war 

All  I  am  saying  Is    "Give  peace  a  chance  " 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  support 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  In- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  added  by  the 
other  body  to  the  MUiUry  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967 

On  its  face  and  at  a  first,  or  prelimi- 
nary appraisal,  the  amendment  seems  to 
be  one  that  would  be  easily  acceptable 
by  all  Members  because  it  provides  that 
it  is  a  declaration  of  poUcy  of  the  United 


States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia,  but  not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, subject  to  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  But  we  must 
take  a  second  and  much  more  careful 
look 

Mr  Speaker,  my  vote  to  table  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  desire  to  prolong  the 
war  1  day  more  than  necessary  to  achieve 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  forces  We 
must  always  take  into  account  the  lives 
and  safety  of  our  men, 

I  believe  the  present  administration  is 
pledged  to  and  is  following  a  course  to 
wind  down  the  war  I  am  convinced  that 
up  to  now.  at  this  point,  the  administra- 
tion has  no  intention  of  enlarging  the 
war  or  prolonging  the  conflict  any  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  an  orderly,  mean- 
ing a  safe,  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

I  hope  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the 
foregoing  conclusion  Is  based  upon  pres- 
ent circumstances,  and  if  it  should  later 
appear  that  there  is  any  lessening  of  the 
pace  of  withdrawal,  at  that  time  I  will 
not  stand  back  to  support  every  con- 
gressional sanction,  pressure,  and  com- 
pulsion that  may  be  available  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Congress  to  assure  our  ac- 
celerated withdrawal. 

For  my  own  part,  whether  It  may  be 
a  hunch  or  some  kind  of  an  Uiner  feel- 
ing, or.  as  one  Member  put  it.  a  visceral 
reaction,  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  some 
really  productive  negotiations.  For  that 
reason,  at  this  particular  time.  I  believe 
it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  re- 
ject a  motion  to  instruct  our  conferees. 

Le  Due  Tho  left  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Cambodian  incursion  and  said  he 
would  not  return  until  the  situation 
warranted  it.  He  did  return  last  Thurs- 
day, and  we  can  only  assume  that  some- 
thing may  be  afoot.  At  least  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  breakthrough.  Hopefully 
there  will  now  be  some  productive  nego- 
tiations 

The  Mansfield  proposal  is  Inadequate. 
in  that  it  makes  no  provision  at  ail  for 
military  assistance  of  our  allies  after  the 
9-month  period  which  would  end  on 
April  1.  1972.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  of 
Nedzl-Whalen  in  that  it  sets  a  precise 
date  Nine  months  is  precise  and  it  raises 
only  a  presumption  that  our  prisoners 
of  war  will  be  released  within  that  9 
months.  We  should  recall  that  at  no  time 
did  the  North  Vietnamese  ever  say  that 
they  would  release  our  prisoners  on  our 
withdrawal  They  only  said  they  would 
discuss  with  us  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  I  have  heard  It  argued  that  the 
reason  the  Mansfield  amendment  at- 
tracted a  majority  in  the  other  body  was 
that  it  was  only  an  opinion  of  or  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
If  the  Congress  expects  to  as^ime  any 
coequal  responsibility  to  end  the  war. 
It  must  do  more  than  express  an  opinion 
or  create  a  symbolism.  The  time  may 
come  in  the  not  too  distant  future  in  an 
appropriation  bill  when  the  Congress 
can  do  something  meaningful  to  assist 
the  President  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  the  wur.  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
in  steip  with  and  in  support  of  his  demon- 
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strated  determination  to  wind  down  the 
war. 

Our  conferees,  if  not  shackled  by  a 
motion  to  instruct,  could  go  about  trying 
to  improve  the  language  of  the  imperfect 
and  inadequate  Mansfield  amendment  to 
a  degree  it  mi^;ht  be  acceptable  to  both 
bodies.  Remember,  the  amendment  does 
not  account  for  a  categorj-  of  our  prison- 
ers who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

More  than  300,000  troops  have  already 
been  brought  home.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
troops  have  already  been  withdrawn,  and 
that  has  been  done  in  an  orderly  way 
with  safety  for  our  men.  Now  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
President  on  many  issues  and  by  agree- 
ing with  liim  now  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  commitment  that  I  may  continue  to 
agree  with  him  6  weeks  or  6  months  from 
now  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  could  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  Vietnamization. 
The  amendment  does  establish,  in  effect. 
the  date  of  April  1.  1972.  which  means  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  that  could  jeop- 
ardize American  lives.  No  nation  in  all 
history  has  ever  allowed  Its  strategy  to 
be  so  open  to  the  enemy  as  we  would  do 
with  a  precise  date.  Even  though  the  date 
is  not  spelled  out,  it  is  there— 9  months 
from  July  1.  1971,  is  April  1.  1972,  just  as 
precise  as  December  31,  1971.  was  in  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  amendment. 

It  is  true  the  Vietnam  war  is  now 
sourer  than  ever  in  the  public's  eye.  The 
American  people  are  weary  of  this  miser- 
able war.  There  will  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant vote  later  on  this  ses-sion.  If  the 
President  does  not  continue  his  acceler- 
ated withdrawal  there  will  be  another 
congressional  opportunity  that  will  come 
at  the  time  of  the  appropriations  bill. 
Then  there  can  be  a  reduction  of  fund- 
ing, but  not  a  cutoff  of  funds,  for  South- 
east Asia,  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  would  want  to  completely  cut 
off  all  funds  because  those  who  do  must 
assume  the  burden  of  abandoning  Amer- 
ican boys. 

The  issue  today  can  be  clearly  drawn 
into  focus  by  two  or  three  questions  Is 
the  President  or  the  Congress  at  this  mo- 
ment better  placed  and  belter  qualified 
to  negotiate  peace?  Will  congressional 
intnision  now  confuse  Hanoi  as  to 
whether  the  President  or  the  Congress 
speaks  for  this  country  and  thus  dim  the 
prospects  for  an  agreement? 

My  support  of  the  President  is  not  be- 
cause of  unwavering  affection  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  partisan  loyalty  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  prerogative  We  have 
only  one  President  I  intend  at  this  time 
under  the  present  existing  circumstances 
to  support  him  as  long  as  he  continues 
his  accelerated  efforts  to  extricate  us 
from  Vietnam. 

As  someone  has  recently  written,  if 
the  House  approves  the  MarLsfield  with- 
drawal resolution  at  this  time  when 
word  from  Paris  seems  to  signal  a  new 
turn  in  the  negotiations,  it  means  to 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the  peace 
machinery. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arknos). 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  be  brief 
in  my  support  of  the  motion  to  table  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Mansfield  substitute. 

This  is  not  because  I  don't  want  us 
out  of  Vietnam.  I  do  But  the  way  to  get 
out  is  by  negotiating  an  agreement  with 
the  enemy — a  meaningful  agreement  by 
the  terms  of  which  we  at  the  very  least 
obtain  the  release  of  our  prisoners  be- 
fore we  lake  all  of  our  troops  out  of  there 
or  end  our  support  functions  There  are 
a  lot  of  collateral  points  to  be  negotiated 
such  as  the  air  support  from  Thailand, 
Laos,  or  carriers.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  said,  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute is  a  deception  of  the  American 
people.  Let  me  point  out  in  part  why  this 
is  so. 

The  text  of  the  Mansfield  substitute 
reads  as  follows : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  all  military  operations  of  the 
United  Stales  In  Indochina  and  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  military  forces  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  government.  The  Congress  hereby 
urges  and  requests  the  President  to  Imple- 
ment the  above-expressed  policy  by  Initiat- 
ing Immediately  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  Slates  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  government,  such  date 
to  be  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  United  SUtes  military  forces  from 
Indochina  In  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releases  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  for  the  release  of  any  re- 
maining American  prisoners  of  war  concur- 
rently with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  by  not 
later  than  the  date  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent (but  within  nine  months  of  enactment 
of  the  act) . 

A  paragraph  analysis  of  the  foregoing 
shows  this  clearly. 

This  declaration  of  policy  is  essentially 
meaningless  in  that  it  is  not  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  executive  branch.  It  only  ex- 
presses the  wish  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  tell  the  enemy  it  is  going 
to  get  all  of  its  military  forces  out  within 
9  months  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Hanoi  and  other 
governments.  Such  a  declaration  gives 
the  American  people  the  impression  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  obtain  agreement  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  get  out 
within  9  months  and  it  is  all  over.  The 
situation  is  not  that  simple.  Other  gov- 
ernments are  Involved — Laos,  Cambodia. 
Thailand — as  well  as  the  Vietcong.  and 
the  substitute  does  not  indicate  whether 
the  release  of  the  American  prisoners 
must  be  within  the  9-month  period.  This 


is  a  serious  defect  in  legislation  draft- 
manshlp. 

The  so-called  final  date  for  withdrawal 
of  all  military  forces  within  9  months  pre- 
sumes an  ability  to  agree  with  North 
Vietnam's  representatives  that  they  will 
give  us  back  our  prisoners  within  that 
time  and  that  the  other  countries  that 
have  American  prisoners  will  also  do  so. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  make  such  an 
agreement  when  the  U.S.  policy  of  Viet- 
namization involves  a  continuing  steady 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  anj-way 
and  when  the  intransigence  of  the  enemy 
on  every  aspect  of  negotiation  has  been  a 
matter  of  record  in  Paris  for  years  now. 

I  find  no  objection  to  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease-fire  and  hope  that  could  and 
would  be  done.  I  would  remind  the  House, 
however,  that  the  enemy  has  shown  no 
signs  of  being  willing  to  negotiate  any- 
thing except  upon  conditions  of  dishonor 
to  the  United  States  and  to  its  commit- 
ments and  to  its  valiant  personnel  who 
have  died  in  this  unfortunate  war. 

In  the  pretense  of  negotiation  of 
"phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Indochina  in  ex- 
change for  a  corresponding  series  of 
phased  releases  of  American  prisoners  of 
war"  is  again  an  expression  of  hope  that 
the  enemy  would  negotiate.  There  has 
been  no  Indication  of  the  enemy's  will- 
ingness to  do  this  to  date.  The  mere  ad- 
dition of  a  legislative  declaration  of  a 
wish  that  their  attitude  should  change 
on  this  will  not  make  any  difference.  It 
carmot. 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Nixon,  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  been  negoti- 
ating a  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
ever  since  he  has  been  President.  He  has 
withdrawn  more  than  60  percent  of  our 
personnel,  over  300,000  men.  Within  the 
past  3  months  I  have  personally  sug- 
gested to  the  President  the  possibility  of 
a  prisoner  exchan -e  proportion  to  our 
rate  of  troop  withdrawal,  that  is,  for 
every  25,000  troop.s  withdrawn,  they  re- 
turn so  many  prisoners  I  know  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  considering  this.  I  sus- 
pect those  who  represent  us  in  Paris  have 
brought  this  up  but  to  no  avail. 

The  Mansfield  substitute  adds  nothing 
to  all  of  this  except  to  tr>-  to  put  the 
legislative  branch  into  the  picture  pre- 
tending to  the  American  people  that  it 
is  in  the  batter's  box  with  the  Chief 
Executive — the  Commander  in  Chief, 
when  it  is  not  at  bat. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  ought  not  to  instruct 
our  conferees  in  this  deceptive  and  use- 
less manner.  I  urge  a  vote  m  favor  of 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  £is  one  who  will  verv-  Likely 
be  one  of  the  conferees  on  this  very  im- 
portant measure,  the  draft  bill,  I  appeal 
to  you  in  all  the  sincerity  and  with  a 
great  amount  of  feeling  that  I  have  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart,  do  not  Ue  the 
hands  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill 

I  plead  wnth  you  this  afternoon  not 
to  do  tiiat,  for  the  ver>'  simple  reason 
that,  time  and  time  again,  during  the 
many  years  I  have  been  here.  I  have  seen 
conferees  go  to  conference  and  eventually 
come  out  with  an  approach  to  the  diffi- 
cult   problem    that    confronted    them 
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proved   to  be   a   better  approach  than 
anyone  thought  possible  at  the  time. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  be  free  that  they  might  be 
able  to  come  forth  with  a  better  plan, 
after  having  explored  the  many  ramifi- 
cations of  what  Ls  Involved. 

If  you  want  this  House  to  work  its 
will  on  this  Important  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  passed  in  April  and  has  been 
materially  amended  in  the  Senate  that 
you  give  us  the  opportunity  to  work  our 
will,  and  we  will  try  to  bring  about  a 
sound  --wrwment  on  the  issues. 

I>>t  me  tell  you  why  this  Mtuisfleld 
amendment  sis  offered  Is  objectionable: 
Plrst.  it  will  not  bring  about  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  In  Indochina  but 
rather  it  will  do  the  opposite  It  will  serve 
to  cause  a  continuation  of  hostilities  in 
Indochina  for  the  reason  that  there  will 
be  no  incentive  for  North  Vietnam  to 
negotiate  In  my  opinion  It  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  US.  efforts  to  nego- 
Uate  a  settlement  to  the  Indochina  con- 
flict It  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  at  the 
very  time  V'.etnamizatlon  is  proving  a 
success  and  we  are  bringing  about  an 
orderly  withdrawal,  and  it  will  have  an 
Impact  erf  considerable  consequences  on 
the  approaching  national  elections  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  will  also  have  a 
serloi*  Impact  in  Parts.  Saigon,  and 
other  areas  where,  if  we  now.  and  partic- 
ularly by  legislation,  set  a  date  for  the 
unilateral  troop  withdrawal 

And.  in  my  judgment,  it  will  hinder 
the  prospects  of  gaining  the  freedom  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

EXirlng  my  service  In  Congress  I  have 
sat  In  on  a  number  of  very  important 
and  sometimes  critical  national  confer- 
ences at  the  White  House  I  sat  In  on 
such  White  House  corxferences  during 
the  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
when  he  called  a  bipartisan  meeting  with 
the  leadership  in  Congress  I  never  once 
considered  him  to  he  anything  but  a 
good  American.  I  knew  of  his  Integrity, 
his  honesty  and  purpose  He  hed  but  one 
purpose  and  that  was  to  do  that  which 
was  best  for  our  security  and  peace  I 
might  have  questioned  his  decision  on 
certain  matters,  but  I  recognized  that 
our  Presidents  have  the  best  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  particular  situa- 
tions Internationally  He  has  sources  of 
Information  no  one  else  could  have,  and 
he  has  primary  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  foreign  affsdrs 

Likewise.  I  sat  in  on  many  conferences 
with  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  never  did  I  challenge  or  question  his 
integrity  or  honesty  of  purpose.  And.  I 
hope  no  one  will  go  to  the  extreme  of 
talcing  s  political  approach  toward  this 
m.a'ter  lei  U5  work  out  in  conference 
some  a«T-<vment  whereby  we  can  effec- 
tuate the  end  of  this  war  in  Vietnam 

Everyone,  including  the  President  and 
all  of  us  here,  want  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  conflict.  But  I  am  sure  if  you  in- 
struct us  to  go  to  conference  as  some 
would  have  us  do.  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  that  could  possibly  be 
made 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Implore  this  House  not 
to  tie  our  hands  but  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  try  to  work  out  a  feasible 


answer  to  this  very  serious  problem 
which  confronts  our  Nation  and  which 
the  Mansfleld  amendment  itself  presents 
I  ask  you  once  more,  do  not  tie  our 
hands  on  this  important  question. 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iMr  Gerald  R.  Ford*. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
in  his  opening  statement  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  indicated  not  an 
adamant  attitude  in  opposition  to  com- 
promise on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
He  urged  this  body  to  give  him  and  his 
fellow  conferees  a  free  hand  to  nego- 
tiate. 

In  a  subsequent  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  reiterated 
his  request  that  he  and  his  fellow  con- 
ferees t>e  given  a  free  hand  in  negotiat- 
ing a  reasonable  settlement. 

Over  the  years  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  learned  that  it  is  good 
policy  not  to  instruct  conferees  to  accept 
something  that  was  drafted  and  passed 
in  the  other  Ixxly. 

It  is  far  better  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  House  to  permit  our  conferees  to 
go  to  the  other  t)ody  with  a  free  hand 
to  find  an  equitable  and  proper  solution, 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

Aa  I  look  around  this  Chamber  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  see  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  conferees  In  the  past 
who  have  pled  with  the  House  not  to  in- 
struct them  to  go  to  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  accept  without  change 
what  the  other  body  decided  I  believe 
those  Members  who  have  pled  with  the 
House  In  the  past  to  give  them  a  free 
hand  as  conferees,  now  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
thedr  fellow  conferees  an  opportunity 
for  a  free  hand  to  negotiate  in  this  in- 
stance. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  read  the  so-called  Mansfleld 
amendment  I  think  it  appropriate  on 
this  occasion  for  me  to  read  in  part  the 
letter  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  sent 
to  all  of  us.  and  let  me  quote  from  his 
letter  of  June  24,  1971    It  says: 

It  Ls  reasonable  and  moderate  on  this 
point  and  guarantees  the  safety  of  our 
troops  and  the  return  ot  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

If  you  read  the  Mansfleld  amendment, 
you  know  that  statement  is  not  accurate 
The  Mansfield  amendment  says  that  9 
months  after  the  adoption  of  this  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  there  shall  be  a  cease- 
fire of  military  activities  by  ourselves, 
and  a  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  provld- 
mg  in  the  meantime  the  President  has 
negouated  with  the  Communists  on  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  for  a  cease-fire. 

The  Mansfleld  amendment  does  not 
provide  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
the  Mansfield  amendment  says  we  shall 
negotiate  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  Of  course,  it  ignores  the  missing 
in  action.  The  Mansfield  amendment  says 
we  shall  negotiate  a  cease-fire.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  Man^sfield  amendment 
gives  away — gives  away  from  our  negoti- 
ators the  opportunity  to  look  for  some- 
thing in  return  for  the  prisoners  of  war. 
the  missing  in  action  and  a  cease-fire. 
We  have  been  giving  away  too  much  in 
negotiations  without  getting  something 
m  return.  I  hope  the  House  wUl  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  Irxstruct 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HoLirriLD  I  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiTiiLD).  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  members 
are  present,  a  quorum 

Mr  HfeBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  AtsrHT). 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
use  the  full  5  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  I  realize  as  does  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  the  miserable  war  that  our  boys  are 
fighting  In  far  away  Vietnam  At  least 
3  or  4  years  ago,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General 
Wheeler.  In  the  presence  of  the  leader- 
ship in  a  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
said  that  he  did  not  know  how  long 
the  American  people  would  support  this 
miserable  war — and  that  is  what  he 
called  it 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  should  send  our  conferees 
to  the  conference  unfettered.  Let  them 
explore  the  issues  pro  and  con  fully. 

I  respect  the  Judgment  of  every  Mem- 
ber on  this  issue.  But  In  my  own  Judg- 
ment, the  adoption  of  the  Whalen  mo- 
tion would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  talked  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  morning  and  he  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  President,  and  I  make  no  guar- 
antee that  I  win  continuously  support 
any  President  even  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  although  I  have  supported  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  ever  since  I  have 
come  to  the  Congress  But  I  believe  set- 
ting a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  this  far  in  advance,  whether  as 
an  expression  of  hope,  or  desire,  or  pol- 
icy, or  cutting  off  funds,  might  well  un- 
dermine negotiations  and  make  further 
diplomatic  exchanges  futile  Although  we 
are  disengaging  and  have  already  with- 
drawn some  300.000  of  our  fighting  men. 
we  still  are  involved  in  a  war  I  fear  the 
possibility  that  the  establishment  of 
deadlines  could  jeopardize  American  lives 
and  that  we  might  have  a  lot  more  pris- 
oners of  war  that  we  would  be  trying  to 
free  if  we  go  at  this  thing  without  a  com- 
plete plan  and  without  making  sure  that 
we  can  get  all  of  our  men  safely  out  be- 
fore the  issue  is  finally  determined.  Let 
us  not  take  our  options  and  give  them 
to  the  enemy. 

No  nation  has  ever  expxaed  its  strat- 
egy in  detail  before  an  enemy — none 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

It  is.  therefore,  my  Judgment — and  I 
repeat — that  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
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which  our  friend  from  Ohio  will  offer  will 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  the  time  remaining 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2  minutes 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  let  me  express  my 
deep  persontd  appreciation  to  the  lead- 
ership of  both  sides  in  .standing  four- 
square for  what  they  consider  the  best 
procedure  to  take  at  this  time. 

At  the  .same  time  let  me  pay  my  re- 
spects to  tliose  who  disagree  I  respect 
their  sincerity  I  respect  their  motives 
I  attempted  to  give  them  equal  time  I 
divided  up  the  time  allotted  me  equally 
so  tliat  each  side  had  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity 

Ladie.s  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  1 
ask  you  in  the  interest  of  this  country 
and  In  the  Intere.st  of  those  prisoners  of 
war.  do  not  shackle  me  Please  do  not 
Please  do  not  put  handcuff.s  on  my  con- 
ferees Let  us  come  back  here  with  lan- 
guage that  we  can  accept  and  adopt 
But  do  not  cut  off  the  words,  do  not 
cut  off  the  sentences  or  paragraphs,  do 
not  make  us  take  something  that  would 
not  be  the  t>est  possible  language  ac- 
ceptable to  thLs  body  or  even  to  the 
other  body,  but  give  us  the  confidence 
that  we  had  hoped  to  get  from  you  The 
gentleman  from  Ullnous  Mr  Pindley  i 
proposed  language  which  is  persusisive 
There  may  be  b«nter  language  that  we 
csui  agree  uixin  Pprhap)s  we  can  accept 
some  other  proposal  I  do  not  know  But 
let  us  understand  that  the  Important 
thing  is  that  you  are  expre.sslng  con- 
fidence in  your  conferees  who  within  the 
last  2  weeks  here,  on  some  six  or  seven 
votes,  by  over  100  votes,  rejected  thus 
Banquo's  ghost  that  keeps  haunting  us. 
and  which  will  continue  to  haunt  us 
unless  we  put  it  down  now  Give  your 
conferees  that  confidence 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question 

The    previous    question    was   ordered 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr   Hebert". 

PARLIAMENTAKT     INQTHBT 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HUBERT  Am  I  correct  that  the 
motion  before  Uie  House  is  a  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to 
appoint  conferees,  and  after  disposition 
of  that  motion,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  offer  his  amendment?  1  want  to  be 
sure  that  every  Member  knows  that  tlie 
present  action  Ls  un  a  pro  forma  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  After  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  carried, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  have  the 
right  to  offer  his  motion. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  And  that  is  the  motion 
that  we  have  t)een  discussing. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTIOK     OrrXSKD     BT     kU.     WHAUEN 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHiO-uf  moTes  that  the  m&na^rs  on 
ihe  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R  6631,  be  Instructed  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  165. 
known  as  the  Mansfleld  amendment 

MOTION     OmaXD     BT     U>.     RtBXKT 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  table. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  HtBXBT  of  Louisiana  moves  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  offered  by  Mr   Whalkn 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  table  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  219,  nays  175.  not  voting  39. 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  1671 


Abbltt 

.Abernethy 
Andersijn,  111 
Andrews.  Ala 
Anlrcws 

N  Dak 
Anrranzlrj 
.Vrcher 
.^rend8 
Asplnall 
Uaker 
Barmg 
Belcher 
Bell 
Beitg 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Bianlon 
BoKgs 
B<jUmg 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Bnximneld 
Brotzinan 
Brown    Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  r 
Broyhlll,  V» 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla 
Burleson,  Tex 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Consble 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dana.  S.C. 
Davis  wis 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwluskl 
Dickinson 
Dom 
t)owdy 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pindley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford.  Oerald  R. 


TEAS— 219 

Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 

F-alton,  Pb 
Fi.jqua 
Oarmatz 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Croodllng 
Orlffln 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen    Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kazer. 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCoiUster 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mann 
Mathle  Ga 
Mayne 
Miller.  Calif, 
MUls.  Ark. 
MllU.  Md. 
Mln&hall 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Myers 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Passman 


Patman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  UI. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

.Sayior 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger  Wis 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry- 
Thompson ,  Oa 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

v."hltehurst 
Wh'.tlen 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
VCyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Toung.  Tex. 
ZablodU 
Zlon 


Aboureik 
Abzug 
Adaois 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 
Tenn 

Aspm 

Badlllo 
Barrett 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Burke.  Mass 

Burllaon,  Mo 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa 

Carey,  NY 

Carney 

C«Uer 

Collins,  111, 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cx3tter 

Coughlln 

Ctilver 

Daniels.  N  J 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Krenzel 
Ftllton,  Tenn 
Gallflanakis 
Oaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Gray 


Va 


NATS— 175 

Green  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hsimilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W 

Heckler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Howard 

H  ungate 

Jacobs 

Jones.  N.C 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrtim 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 

Mass 
Madden 
Matsun&ga 
MazEoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Miller   Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy   N  Y 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O  Hara 
O'NelU 


Patten 
Pepper 

Perkins 

PodeU 

Preyer.  NO. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Bangel 

Bees 

Reld.  NT. 

Reus* 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rotiaaelot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  NJ. 
Tieman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
WatU 
Whalen 
White 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
WolS 
TatM 
Tatron 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Anderson. 

Calif 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Biaggl 
Brasco 
Camp 
Chtabolm 
Clay 

Davis.  Oa. 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 


Donohue 

Edwards   La 

PasceU 

Piah 

Gallagher 

Oettys 

Kagan 

Hicks   Mass 

Hiliis 

Ichord 

Long,  La 

McCuKoch 

McEwen 

Mart  m 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Michel 

Murphy.  111. 

Pickle 

Ptircell 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Whalley 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   followuig 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Dent 

against 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Brasco  against 

Mr    Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr    Blagp  against. 

Mr   Camp  for.  with  Mr    Pascel!  against. 

Mr    Devine  for.  with  Mr    Roybal  against 

Mr    Michel  for.  with  Mr    Taylor  agalnst, 

Mr,  Fish  for,  with  Mr  RoeUnkowskl 
against, 

Mr  HlllU  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnolB 
against 

Mr    McEwen  for,  with  Mr    Stuckey  against, 

Mr   PurceU  for,  with  Mr    Denholm  against. 

Mr  Stephens  for.  with  Mrs  Chlaholm 
against. 

Mr    Gcttys  for,   with  Mr.  Clay   against. 

Mr    Hagan  for,  with  Mr,  Dlggs  against. 

Mr,  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California  against. 
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Mr.  Ichord  for.  wltb  Mr.  Donobue  ftgklnat. 
Until  fxxrther  notice ; 

Mr    Aahley  wtth  Mr    Wli*Uey 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  NUaaacbuaetta  with  Mr.  Ma- 
tbiAs  of  CallfornUi 

Mr    Pickle   with   Mr    DavU  of  Oeorgl». 

Mr  PTNDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appointa 
the  foUowtnst  conferees:  Messrs  Hebert. 
PiucK  of  niinoLS.  PisHER,  BENrrrrr. 
Arends,  O'Konski.  and  Bray 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  HUBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  and  the  conference. 

The  8PEAKE!R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  \T:aR  ended  JUNE  30. 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13.  Public  Law  806.  80th  Con- 
gress. I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1970. 

Richard  NtxoN. 
The  White  House,  June  28.  1971. 


THE  1970  ANNU.\L  REPORT  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPORT  ACTIVITIES 
CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW  480— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC    NO.  92-135  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowmg  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  1970  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultiu^l  export  activities  earned  out  un- 
der Public  Law  480  In  a  year  which  saw 
more  than  its  share  of  disasters  around 
the  world,  Public  Law  480  concessional 
sales  programs  and  donations  once  again 
reflected  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  tr>-  to  help  others  im- 
prove their  own  circumstances  by  im- 
proving the  agricultural  foundation  of 
their  economies 

The  Public  Law  480  program  demon- 
strated its  flexibility  In  1970  both  by  re- 


sponding quickly  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  countries  in  distress,  and  by  using 
food  assistance  to  promote  long  range 
development  in  developing  countries. 
One  important  example  of  the  program's 
scope  and  success  was  our  aid  to  victims 
of  the  earthquake  in  Peru — much  of 
which  was  channeled  through  voluntary 
relief   agencies. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  also  pro- 
vided Increasing  benefits  to  the  United 
States  Currencies  generated  by  the  pro- 
gram together  wtth  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  payments  received  under  past 
long  term  credit  sales  agreements,  re- 
sulted in  a  contribution  of  more  than 
$300  million  to  our  balance  of  payments 
In  1970.  In  addition,  this  program  has 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  helping 
recipient  nations  develop  their  own  econ- 
omies and  thus  become  better  export 
markets  for  the  United  States 

Public  Law  480  has  now  been  extended 
through  1973  As  oiir  efTorts  move  for- 
ward, we  will  continue  to  stress  both 
trade  development  and  food  sisslstance 
through  this  highly  esteemed  program 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  Wnm  House.  June  28.  1971. 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1972 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (Hil.  9271)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
US,  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
generfd  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
RoBisoN>   and  myself 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN  THi  coMMrrm  or  thk  wholb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9271.  with 
Mr   MoNACAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Steed i  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Robison)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
present  to  the  House  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment, the  US  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain tndependejit  agencies  for  the  flscal 
year  1972 

IJke  all  committees,  we  got  a  late  start 
this  year,  and  additional  agencies  were 
added  to  our  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion, which  increased  our  workload. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  that 
we  are  presenting  a  gotxl  bill  as  early 
in  the  year  a.s  reasonably  possible. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  We  started  this  year  with 
four  new  members,  and  I  appreciate  their 
cooperation  and  tlie  effort  the^  have 
made  to  become  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  bill  in  Its  varied  aspects. 

This  IS  also  the  first  year  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Robison)  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
the  entire  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
I  want  to  say  I  deeply  appreciate  the  sup- 
port, the  hard  work  and  tiie  help  I  have 
received  from  him.  He  ha-s  made  an 
otherwise  very  difficult  job  much  easier 
and  much  more  enjoyable. 

I  ."vhould  like  also  to  express  a  word  of 
appreciation  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama iMr.  EDWARDS'.  He  was  kind 
enough  this  year  to  do  a  special  job  of 
study  of  the  general  provisions  in  the 
bill.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  present  a 
bill  today  witJi  tlic  general  provisions  up- 
dated, modernized,  and  in  the  shape  they 
should  be. 

The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1972  requested  a  total  appropriation  of 
$4,780,576,000.  of  which  $1,471,722,000 
was  for  the  new  Postal  Corporation, 
which  goes  into  official  effect  on  July  1. 

Of  these  budget  requests  the  commit- 
tee approved  $4,487,289,000,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  total  reduction  in  budget  re- 
quests of  $293,287,000 

The  Treasury  part  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  and  best  known  agencies  of 
our  Government  is  allowed  under  our 
recommendaUon  $1,523,490,000  This  Is 
$184,831,000  more  than  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  but  $45,289,000  under  the  amount 
requested  in  the  budget  Most  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  Treasury  Department  out- 
side of  the  normal  growth  increases  and 
those  increases  made  necessary  because 
of  pay  raises  are  in  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School,  which  I  think  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  Government's  ability  to  cope  with 
crime,  and  in  tJie  Int/^mal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  US, 
Secret  Service, 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  the  fact 
that  when  you  look  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  its  entirety  it  consists  of  four 
general  categories  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  law  enforcement  activities  in 
the  country,  .second  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  It  is  also  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  It  is  the  world's 
greatest  bookkeeper,  and  it  also  is  the 
worlds  greatest  tax  collector 

In  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  we  op- 
erate two  of  the  greatest  most  efficient 
manufacturing  proces-se.s  known  to  man, 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Debt  Management,  and  in  the 
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Office  of  the  Treasurer  we  process  more 
detailed  flscal  matters  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  history  of  the  world  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  issue,  process,  pay,  recon- 
cile, and  cancel  out,  something  over  500 
million  Federal  checks  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  This,  added  to  the 
checks  issued  by  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  military,  will  make  a  new  total  In 
checks  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  forthcoming  year 
in  the  neighborhood  of  660  millic«i. 

In  the  general  Government-type  items 
we  find  not  only  the  White  House  and 
the  President  and  his  staff  and  the  com- 
missions and  agencies  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  his  activities,  such  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Domestic 
Council,  and  tlie  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  but  also  two  very  impor- 
tant agencies  which  have  been  added  to 
this  only  this  year;  namely,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the  U.S 
Civil  Service  Commission 

In  connection  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  committee  allowed  all 
of  the  funds  that  the  actuaries  say  are 
necessar>'  to  bring  the  accounts  up  to 
date  for  the  annuities  and  for  the  health 
benefits  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
operates  .six  major  divisions  in  the  house- 
keeping field  for  the  Government.  I  think 
the  review  we  made  indicates  that  this 
agency  is  doing  a  very  outstanding  job. 
One  thing  probably  of  interest  to  the 
Members  is  that  one  of  these  six  divisions 
happens  to  be  National  Archives  and 
under  their  Jurisdiction  are  the  several 
Presidential  libraries,  the  most  recent  ad- 
dition being  the  Lyndon  BaJnes  Johnson 
Library-  at  the  University  of  Texas  The 
operation  of  these  libraries  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  National  Archives  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, 

One  of  the  things  that  impres.sed  me 
is  that  imder  present  policymakers  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  who. 
of  course,  dispose  of  oin-  Government 
surpluses,  a  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  cope  with  the  situation  that  is  build- 
ing up  in  Southeast  Asia 

Mr  Chairman,  when  we  began  to 
withdraw  troops  from  over  there  the 
pipelines  in  the  logistics  field  for  the 
servicing  of  the  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion men  and,  of  course,  at  full  fiow  was 
tremendous  After  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  came  about,  it  took  more 
time  to  slow  down  the  flow  in  the  pipeline 
and  the  delay  of  some  ver>'  large  ex- 
penditures have  accrued  not  only  in 
Okinawa,  but  In  Vietnam  itself 

Now.  in  order  to  reduce  the  waste  and 
the  mismanagement  m  this  sort  of  a 
situation,  a  number  of  task  forces  have 
been  set  up  by  all  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved under  the  leadership  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Services  Administration.  We  believe 
that  this  time  there  will  be  a  very  credit- 
able job  performed  in  dealing  with  the 
giveaway  type  of  services  that  accrue 
from  this  honing  down  or  cutting  down 
of  the  activities  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  the  field  of  medical  supplies  that 
you  need  when  you  have  a  lot  of  troops 


in  that  part  of  the  world,  you  will  find 
that  many  of  these  drugs  and  medicines 
have  a  very  short  shelf  life;  so  short  in 
fact  that  many  of  them  would  exceed 
their  effective  life  before  they  could  be 
returned  to  this  countrj'. 

Now.  under  this  program  these  types 
of  things  are  declared  surplus  as  soon  as 
possible  and  are  made  available  to  our 
friends  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
trust  territories,  and  the  other  friendly 
coimtries  In  Southeast  Asia  so  that  the 
maximum  benefit  might  be  obtained 
from  these  articles  rather  than  letting 
them  go  to  waste. 

All  through  the  whole  complex  matter 
of  some  400,000  or  500,000  items  Involved 
in  that  sort  of  situation,  decisions  will  be 
made  as  to  what  to  keep  and  return  home 
and  as  to  what  should  be  disposed  of  in 
that  part  of  the  world  on  a  surplus  basis 
by  giving  away  to  friendly  nations  those 
items  In  order  to  prevent  spoilage, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  this  type  and  I  certainly  hope  a 
lot  of  good  comes  from  It. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  post  office 
situation.  As  the  Members  know,  this 
Is  the  first  year  that  we  have  had  a  tran- 
sition situation  We  are  now  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  existence  of  the  U.S  Post 
Office  Department.  On  July  1  It  becomes 
the  U.8.  Postal  Service,  an  independent 
Corporation  These  highly  complex  and 
imusual  transitional  circumstances  have 
posed  some  special  problems  for  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  tried  to  be  as  generous 
and  as  cautious  as  we  know  how  to  be  in 
meeting  this  kind  of  situation.  We  have 
gone  Into  considerable  detail  In  the  re- 
port, because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
new  factors  involved  this  year  that  never 
existed  before  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Postal  Service 

Under  the  law  that  created  the  Post- 
al Corporation,  the  Postmaster  General, 
on  the  Instructions  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, is  authorized  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  seek  Federal  fimds  under 
two  categories.  First,  he  is  permitted  to 
seek  up  to  10  percent  of  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  represents  the  total  1971  cost 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$9,2  billion. 

Now.  the  other  item,  the  Department 
was  given  5  years  under  the  law  to  phase 
in  higher  postal  rates  for  those  classes 
of  mail  not  currently  paying  their  cost. 
The  Postmaster  General  is  permitted  to 
seek  funds  from  Congress  for  a  part  of 
the  difference  and  this  Is  known  as  rev- 
enue forgone 

He  asked  for  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $680  million  for  revenue 
forgone  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
The  administration  saw  fit  to  reduce 
this  amount  by  $191  million  So  the  offi- 
cial budget  request  that  was  presented 
to  the  committee  for  revenue  forgone 
was  $481  million. 

It  was  testified  that  the  cost  of  public 
services  that  the  10  percent  to  which 
I  just  referred  is  designed  to  cover, 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $300  miUion,  'While  under  the  law  he 
could  ask  for.  and  did  ask  for.  the  full 
10  percent  of  the  1971  appropnation, 
which  amounted  to  some  $900  million. 


the  committee  has  made  a  reduction  of 
$254,200,000 

The  thinking  of  the  committee  Is  that, 
taking  all  the  facts  we  had  into  con- 
sideration, the  public  service  costs  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  Justify  appropriating 
the  whole  10  percent  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed 
by  other  Government  agencies  for  a  great 
many  services  which  previously  were  not 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  This  will  be  an 
additional  source  of  income  now  which 
previously  It  did  not  have, 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  the  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Postal  Service 
Corporation  in  any  way  affects  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  between  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  postal  employee  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  STEED.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
since  the  gentleman  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  we  have 
gone  into  this  matter  as  thoroughly  as 
we  could,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  funds  contained  in  the  bUl  to- 
day could  make  any  impact  on  the  wage 
or  rate  negotiations.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  temporarj-  rate  increases  that 
were  imposed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
under  the  act  that  created  the  Corpora- 
tion are  now  in  effect.  Revenues  are 
flowing  from  these  increases  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  Rate  Com- 
mission, which  was  also  created  by  the 
act.  has  had  an  opportuntiy  to  make  its 
findings  There  is  a  great  deal  of  highly 
technical  consideration  that  would  have 
to  go  into  these  rates,  and  most  people 
seem  to  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  few 
months  before  the  Rate  Commission 
finalizes  its  decision.  But  the  considera- 
tions it  will  give  are  not  based  on  what 
we  have  done  here  today,  but  on  all  the 
budget  material,  policies,  presentations 
and  negotiations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. For  instance,  their  method  of 
determining  what  constitutes  "revenue 
foregone"  is  based  on  a  cost  ascertain- 
ment plan  they  have  adopted.  Some  of 
the  mail  users  disagree  with  this  plan 
and  have  it  under  attack  before  the  Rate 
Commission. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  oo 
that  point? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Tlie 
gentleman  realizes  that  some  of  us  who 
have  large  mailers  in  our  districts  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  revenue  fore- 
gone situation.  Do  I  understand  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  committee  cut 
this  appropriation  request  by  some  $250 
million  you  have  put  m  a  lump  sum.  an 
amount  of  money  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral could  sdlocate  among  the  various 
classes  of  mail  for  purposes  of  phasing 
out  the  increases  in  the  rates  so  that  it 
would  not  be  too  precipitous  all  at  once? 

Mr  STEED.  Of  course  the  genUeman 
imderstands  what  we  have  done.  Under 
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the  old  law.  the  Postmaster  Qenera] 
could  not  transfer  funds  from  one  part 
of  his  activities  to  another  without  the 
approval  of  the  Congress,  He  now  has  ab- 
solute unrestricted  authority  to  trarisfer 
money  as  he  sees  fit  In  my  opinion,  he 
couJd  use  the  whole  amount  we  have  al- 
lowed him  here  for  revenue  foregone  If 
he  wanted  to,  if  he  could  meet  his  other 
obligations  other»-lse. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  the  bill  as  to 
how  he  uses  the  money, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  he  can  allocate  the  money  to 
a  deficiency  in  second  class  and  fourth 
class  and  even  third  class,  in  your 
opinion' 

Mr  STEED.  Absolutely,  Also,  there  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  any- 
thing that  anyone  can  take  final  action 
on  for  a  few  months  We  think  he  has  all 
the  funds  he  will  need  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions that  will  come  up  until  these  mat- 
t<?rs  are  settled  once  and  for  all 

If.  after  the  rates  are  finalized,  he  finds 
that  this  has  made  an  impact  on  his 
budget  bieyond  his  control.  I  am  advised 
by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  he  wiD  have  recourse  then  to  a 
supplemental  request  to  the  Congress  for 
whatever  would  be  justified  in  the  light 
of  that  situation. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  concerning 
postal  wages.  The  Postal  Service  Is 
negotiating,  as  you  know,  with  the  seven 
unions  that  represent  the  postal  workers 
and  that  has  now  gone  into  the  fact- 
finding stage.  The  next  stage  from  that 
will  be  to  go  into  the  arbitration  stage. 
No  one  knows — the  unions  do  not  know 
and  the  Postmaster  Oenersd  does  not 
know  and  even  the  factfinders  and  the 
arbitrators  do  not  know  at  this  time  what 
the  outcome  of  that  will  be. 

If  the  acticms  that  are  finalized  in  the 
labor  negotiations  make  an  impact  on 
his  budget  that  is  different,  or  adversely 
different  from  what  he  estimated,  here 
again  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  seek 
some  redress  through  the  supplemental 
appropriation  route. 

I  discussed  both  of  these  matters  with 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
make  sure  we  were  not  leaving  him  high 
and  dry  after  the  actions  beyond  his 
control  had  made  an  impact  on  him  that 
he  could  not  cope  with.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  he  does  have,  as  you  know,  under 
the  new  Corporation,  authority  to  bor- 
row money  up  to  a  half  billion  dollars. 

If  the  situation  got  that  critical,  for 
whatever  reasonable  period  of  time  he 
may  have  to  do  so.  he  could  go  that 
route.  We  do  not  think  It  will  be  neces- 
sary and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

After  we  make  all  the  computations 
and  using  the  best  judgment  we  have  on 
the  budget  he  has  presented  to  us  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  efiQciency 
and  improvements  that  he  anticipates 
and  the  growth  in  volume  that  he  antic- 
ipates and  the  several  decisions  he  has 
already  made  and  contemplates  making 
to  change  the  functions  of  some  branches 
of  the  service  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year — after  all  these  matters  are  taken 
Into  account,  even  with  this  cut  and  ac- 
cepting all  his  other  figures  at  face  value, 
we  still  say  he  will  have  something  be- 


tween $200  million  and  $300  milUcoi  in 
his  so-called  contingerKy  fimd  that  he 
made  allowance  for  in  his  budget.  His 
budget,  as  presented  to  us,  if  we  allow 
him  all  the  funds  he  asked  for.  would 
have  given  him  a  contingency  fund  of 
$476  million  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  his  having  a 
contingency  fund,  because  in  a  function 
as  large  as  the  Postal  Corporation  with 
costs  somewhere  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
a  year,  that  Is  not  an  unusually  large 
amount  for  a  corporation  of  that  type  to 
have  in  its  contingency  fund. 

We  think  actually  the  contingency 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  and  probably  should  be  substan- 
tially more  than  It  seems  to  appear  here 
on  the  surface  So  I  see  no  way.  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows  I  would  be  the 
first  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  insist  on 
any  amount  of  money,  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  remote  likelihood  that  the  ac- 
tion proposed  would  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Rate  Commission,  or  the 
negotiators  and  the  arbitrators  in  this 
labor-management  problem  that  they 
have. 

We  created  the  corporation  to  get  rid 
of  these  problems  and  to  get  the  Con- 
gress out  of  these  problems.  I  am  one 
who  has  insisted  most  strongly  that  we 
stay  out  of  these  problems.  I  think  we 
have  and  I  think  anybody  who  tries  to 
use  any  action  of  this  bill  in  the  rate 
situation  is  just  not  being  realistic,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  you  can  actually 
show  that  this  has  any  impact  on  what 
they  are  doing  down  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  final  question  ? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  $400  mil- 
lion-and-some-odd  contingency  fund 
could  be  made  available  for  phasing  out 
the  rate  schedule  as  well  as  other 
money  ? 

Mr,  STEED,  Of  course,  if  there  is  any 
contingency  of  that  kind  that  comes  up, 
if  they  should  have  a  shortfall  in  one 
category  or  another,  that  is  what  they 
have  It  for,  to  pay  the  bill.  Revenue  fore- 
gone is  an  estimate.  In  the  first  place,  he 
may  not  get  as  much  third-class  mail  as 
he  estimates  he  will.  In  the  second  place 
if  he  gets  It.  he  may  not  lose  as  much 
money  as  he  estimates.  He  might  lose 
more.  If  wages  go  up,  he  might  lose 
more.  This  figure  is  an  estimate  That  is 
what  a  contingency  fund  is  for.  to  take 
care  of  that  kind  of  thing  and  those  fore- 
seeable changes  that  come  along  in  their 
day-to-day  operations.  It  is  a  safety 
valve  that  anyone  would  reasonably 
want,  and  this  being  the  first  time 
around,  facing  these  two  uncertainties 
that  no  one  can  finally,  at  this  stage  In 
time.  I  think,  determine,  we  made  most 
of  our  decisions  on  the  side  of  giving  the 
Postal  Service  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  would,  to  say  the  least,  state  that  this  is 
a  generous  decision  we  have  made  in 
relation  to  these  two  Items. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr  KAZEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  KAZEN  It  was  my  understanding 
from  the  people  who  proposed  thi.s  postal 
reorganization  that  at  .some  point  this 
corporation  was  going  to  pay  its  own 
way  They  were  so  intent  on  getting  out 
from  under  the  Congress,  they  made  that 
statement  Yet  from  what  I  see  they  are 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  for  what- 
ever amounts  of  money  they  have  asked. 
I  think  this  committee  has  dealt  »ith 
them  pretty  generously.  But  I  can  see 
that  in  the  future  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  come  to  this  Congress  for  money. 
They  .said  they  would  not  have  to  do  so 
t)ecause  Ihcy  were  going  to  run  the  ofHce 
on  a  busine.sslike  basi.s  I  just  cannot  un- 
derstand. Mr  Chairman,  how  on  the  one 
hand  they  .sa.v.  We  do  not  want  Con- 
gress to  have  anything  to  do  with  us; 
we  do  not  want  them  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  our  business  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  us  whatever."  and  yet  they  ask  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  this  department. 

Mr  STEED  In  fairness  to  the  Postal 
Service.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  of  the  act  Itself.  When  the 
Congress  enacted  this  law.  it  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-classes  of  mail  and.  to  some 
extent,  first-class,  were  not  currently 
paying  their  own  way.  Since  there  Is  a 
very  large  economic  factor  Involved, 
especially  in  second-  and  third-clsiss 
mail,  the  act  itself  gave  a  5-year  phase- 
In  time  to  get  these  rates  up  to  where 
they  would  break  even,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  said,  "We  will  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  difference,  in  other  words,  for 
revenue  foregone." 

We  also  said  that  since  it  is  going  to 
take  a  certain  time  to  get  reorganized, 
to  construct  all  the  physical  facilities 
that  a  modem  service  must  have,  we 
would  continue  to  reimburse  the  Corpo- 
ration for  pubhc  services  until  the  end  of 
the  10-year  period.  So  we  have  authority 
under  the  law  to  do  this. 

The  public  service  cost  that  we  are 
picking  up  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween what  they  actually  collect  for  ru- 
ral mail  routes  and  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  ofiBces  and  what  it  costs  to 
keep  them  going  This  is  estimated  to  be 
between  $200  and  $300  million. 

Mr  KAZEN  They  are  going  to  save  a 
lot  of  money,  because  they  have  cut  out 
all  my  rural  routes. 

Mr  STEED  This  will  be  reviewed  from 
year  to  year  If  they  refuse  to  keep  faith 
on  these  so-called  public  services  in  this 
area,  we  are  going  to  look  at  their  budget 
requests  in  that  respect  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  arranged  for  reimburse- 
ment from  the  aKencie.s  for  public  serv- 
ices the  Post  Office  was  performing.  With 
the  curtailment  of  public  services.  If  you 
are  willing  to  pick  up  the  tab  that  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  some  others,  any 
way  you  look  at  it.  there  would  be  a  cush- 
ion of  between  $3  and  $500  million  We 
are  trying  to  be  realistic  in  the  decisions 
that  we  make  But  as  far  as  the  making 
of  the  request  la  concerned,  the  law 
spells  that  out:  for  5  years  on  the  one 
hand  and  10  years  on  the  other  hand,  to 
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give  them  a  chance  to  get  going  and  to 
get  on  top  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  KAZEN  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  foresees  the  day  when  all  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  appropriate  to  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  that  amount  which 
is  charged  t-o  public  .service? 

Mr  STEED  That  i.s  the  intent  of  this 
whole  movement,  and  we  are  supposed  to 
be  at  that  level  in  not  exceeding  10  years, 
«md  hopefully  5  years. 

Mr  KAZEN  There  was  another  item  In 
the  bill  which  authorized  them.  I  be- 
lieve, to  issue  bonds  to  the  tune  of  about 
$2  billion  for  construction  and  things  of 
that  kind, 

Mr  STEED.  They  have  bonding  au- 
thority up  to  $10  billion, 

Mr.  KAZEN  $10  billion? 

Mr.  STEED  It  is  $2  billion  Immedi- 
ately. They  are  going  to  need  the  $2 
billion  In  the  next  5  years  if  they  are  to 
build  the  kind  of  workshops  and  provide 
equipment  they  must  have  to  do  the  mall 
job  efficiently. 

In  fairness  to  them,  their  lack  of  the 
necessary  physical  plant  is  the  most 
costly  and  most  aggravating  problem 
they  have  today,  because  they  are  deal- 
ing with  85  billion  pieces  of  mail,  and 
most  of  it  in  workshops  that  have  been 
outgrown  for  years. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that,  with  respect  to  these 
89  billion  pieces  of  mail,  75  percent  is 
processed  in  300  large  post  offices.  The 
other  25  percent  is  processed  in  31.000 
smaller  offices.  The  big  problem  we  have 
is  in  the  300  large  offices. 

To  build  the  kind  of  workshop  needed 
for  this  volume  of  busmes-s  will  cost  a 
lot  of  money  and  will  take  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  such  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion idea,  because  I  saw  no  way  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  the  capital 
funds  they  had  to  have  to  get  on  top  of 
this  problem  other  than  through  a  cor- 
porate approach.  Certainly  it  was  not 
possible  through  appropriated  funds,  be- 
cause for  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
meet  just  emergencies  in  the  workshop 
problem,  and  then  not  having  too  much 
success. 

They  must  have  what  amounts  to  a 
crash  program.  They  have  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  do  all  their  actual  construction  for 
them.  Hopefully  they  can  get  the  build- 
ings put  up  now  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

Heretofore,  if  we  gave  them  money, 
say,  this  year  for  a  building,  it  would  be 
5  or  6  years  to  get  it  built  and  occupied. 
and  in  the  meantime  we  would  continue 
to  have  inefficiency  and  loss  and  delay. 

We  believe  we  are  getting  on  top  of 
that  problem 

Mr.  KAZEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Chairman.  I  know  the 
Members  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
postal  part  of  this  bill  It  would  make  it 
much  easier  in  this  transition  period  if 
we  did  not  have  these  uncertainties  now 
pending  in  the  rate  considerations  and 
in  the  labor  field,  but  it  is  nobody's  fault 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 
I  believe  all  we  can  do  is  just  bide  our 
time  and  keep  our  fingers  crossed  until 


these  matters  are  finalized.  Hopefully 
then  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  final  de- 
termination as  to  whether  they  are  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  any  additional  funds 
from  the  Congress. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
with  this,  and  we  have  given  a  whole  lot 
of  thought  to  it  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced at  this  point  in  time  we  have 
been  at  least  quite  generous  with  them 
in  the  action  taken. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  I  be  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
reduction  In  spending  as  represented  by 
this  blU  and  as  compared  with  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  this  week,  is 
largely  due  to  the  reduced  appropriation 
for  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  STEED  Most  of  the  cut  is  in  that 
area.  Of  the  $293  million,  $254  million 
is  in  the  Postal  side  of  It. 

The  Department  did  not  estimate  any 
additional  manpower  needs  for  the  com- 
ing year.  They  estunated  a  2  billion  in- 
crease In  volume,  but  they  have  gotten 
the  benefits  now  of  a  great  deal  of  new 
machinery  we  have  been  buying  for  the 
past  several  years.  I  believe  their  ability 
to  handle  more  pieces  of  mail  per  em- 
ployee is  going  up  rather  substantially 
This  is  one  of  the  few  good  signs  we  see 
in  their  operations  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  notice  the  cost  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt  has  gone  up  an- 
other $6.5  million  over  last  year.  Just  the 
cost  of  administering  the  debt. 

Mr  STEED  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  total  is  now  up  to 
$76  million  a  year  merely  to  administer 
the  public  debt. 

Mr  STEED  Tliat  is  correct.  There  are 
two  Items  there.  They  really  do  not  have 
as  big  a  payroll  as  this  might  indicate, 
although  they  have  had  pay  raises,  also. 
However,  the  two  big  items  of  cost  have 
been  the  cost  of  postage — and.  of  course, 
rates  for  postage  have  gone  up — and  also 
the  fact  that  they  do  a  lot  of  mailing. 
The  other  is  In  the  fees  that  they  pay  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  other  banks 
throughout  the  country  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  such  as  the  redemption 
of  bonds  and  the  seUing  of  bonds.  So  this 
is  really  a  fairly  automatic  figure  One 
way  of  looking  at  it  is  as  an  open-ended 
amount.  In  the  last  2  or  3  years  activities 
have  been  going  on  that  have  been  in- 
creasing, and  with  the  debt  gomg  up  at 
the  pace  it  Is  they  have  had  to  get  sup- 
plements, because  they  did  not  have 
enough  money  in  the  original  allowance 
to  meet  the  fees  assessed  against  them 
by  the  banks 

Mr.  GROSS  At  any  rate,  it  has  gone 
from  a  few  million  to  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $76  million  simply  to  service 
the  public  debt  of  this  country,  which 
this  year  will  require  an  interest  charge 
of  how  much? 

Mr.  STEED  $21,150  million  Then,  of 
course,  to  cheer  the  gentleman  up  a  little 
bit  more,  this  .vear  and  next  year  we  will 
have  back-to-back  deficits  for  2  years 
combined  of  about  $56  billion.  So  you  can 


rest  assured  that  next  year  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  will  be  considerably 
more  than  It  is  now. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  this:  I 
kno\^-  how  hard  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  worked  in  this  field  and  how 
interested  he  is.  I  have  enjoyed  all  of  my 
conversations  with  him  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  nave  learned  a  lot  from  them. 
But  during  the  last  8  years  Congress  re- 
duced appropriation  requests  about  $18 
billion.  However,  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  8  years,  the  Congress  m  its  wis- 
dom has  enacted  71  laws  and  programs 
which  cost  money  to  the  tune  of  about 
$30  billion.  So.  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
normal  growth  of  the  Government,  we 
have  added  on  a  net  $12  billion  in  costs 
which  did  not  even  exist  8  years  ago. 

As  I  looked  at  the  record  the  other  day, 
there  is  something  in  excess  of  8.000  bills 
now  pending  in  the  Congress,  99  percent 
of  which  will  cost  money  if  they  ever  be- 
come law.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  that  probably  200,  300.  or  400  will 
become  law  this  year.  So  your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine  as  to  how  much  more  we 
wiU  add  on  to  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  this  year  no  matter  how 
much  we  cut  the  budget. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  I  think 
our  mutual  friend  from  Iowa  was  taking 
aim  more  at  the  national  debt  itself  than 
he  was  at  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Debt,  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  agree  with  me  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Pubhc  Debt  Itself  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  and  best  run  and  hesi  ad- 
ministered agencies  which  comes  before 
us. 

Mr.  STEED  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman will  admit  that  it  has  been  repre- 
sented by  a  very  fine  public  servant  and 
career  man  named  Donald  Merritt  who 
testified  over  the  years  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  have  been  able  to  increase 
productivity.  Some  of  the  savings  they 
have  made  have  been  by  virtue  of  their 
productivity  increase  per  employee.  This 
has  been  something  in  the  neight)orhood 
of  over  2,400-man  years. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  if  he  knew  the  facts 
as  closely  as  we  do.  would  be  very  inter- 
ested In  finding  out  what  the  costs  would 
be  if  we  did  not  have  a  man  of  Mr 
Merritt's  caliber  in  tliat  position 

Mr,  GROSS  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
so  that  I  may  make  the  record  clear  at 
this  point?  I  in  no  way  intended  to  cast. 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RoBisoNi  suggests,  any  reflection  on  the 
present  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
hc Debt, 

My  concern  goes  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing costs  I  am  sure  those  costs  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  in- 
sane in  the  matter  of  spending  in  and 
out  of  Congress 

Mr,  STEED  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  certainly  correct.  This  is  a  situation 
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which  is  also  involved  in  the  servicing  of 
the  debt  and  many  other  areas.  This 
whole  thing  adds  on  costs,  additional 
costs,  recurring  costs,  to  the  Federal 
budget  and  it  Is  becoming  larger  much 
too  quickly,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Before 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  sits  down,  al- 
though I  suppose  we  will  hear  from  him 
later  on  perhaps  anyway  but.  maibe.  he 
has  not  noticed  that  this  also  does  carry 
the  item  which  actually  covers  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  Itself.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  something  which  we  on 
the  subcommittee  and  on  the  full  com- 
mittee have  no  control  whatsoever.  We 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  But  this  information 
appears  on  page  41  of  the  report  and  is 
reflected  as  being  $21,150  million. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  •^111  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
think  that  the  bigger  the  debt,  the  more 
It  costs  to  service  It  Would  that  be  a  rea- 
sonable assumption? 

Mr.  STEED  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct,  because  refunding  the  debt  is 
one  of  their  largest  activities  and  there 
are  fees  which  have  to  be  paid  on  this 
service 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  that  has  risen  as  fast 
as  the  Item  of  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt 

Mr  STEED  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama  that  the  cost  of  serv- 
icing the  debt  as  well  as  the  Interest 
have  gone  up  rather  astronomically 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  was 
looking  at  the  budget  recently  and  noted 
that  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
In  1961  was  $«  1  bUllon.  The  interest  for 
this  year,  fiscal  year  1972.  as  I  noted  In 
the  report  and  as  I  sUted  before  the 
committee  the  other  day.  has  already  in- 
creased to  the  figure  of  $21  150  million 
That  is  a  staggering  amount  of  money  I 
could  not  comprehend  that  amount  of 
money  So  I  had  our  clerk.  Mr  Wilson, 
break  It  down  so  that  I  could  understand 
It  a  little  better 

If  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the 
breakdown  of  that  $21,150  million  For 
each  second  of  the  day.  It  Is  $870  for  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  For  each 
minute — and  we  are  talking  about  365 
days  a  year.  24  hours  a  day  60  minutes 
an  hour — for  each  minute  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  $40  239  For  each 
hour  of  the  day  it  is  $2,414,000  For  each 
day.  $57,945,000  For  each  week.  $406.- 
730.000  For  each  month.  $1,762  million, 
plus 

My  Information  is  that  we  have  not 
seen  anything  yet  compared  to  what  the 
nauonai  debt  interest  will  be  in  the  next 
few  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

lAi  STEED  In  addlUon  to  the  actual 
interest  incurred  on  the  national  debt, 
the  gentleman  might  like  to  know  the 
cost  of  administering  the  debt  has  gone 
up  $3  a  second 


Mr.  MEYERS.  You  just  spent  $34,000 
talking. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr  STEED  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr  HANLEY.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  which  was 
passed  last  year,  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Postal  Service 
fund.  One  of  the  Items  in  that  fund  was 
the  t>alance  m  the  Post  Office  Department 
fund. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the 
balance  is  in  that  fund  which  will  be 
available  to  the  new  Postal  Service,  and 
for  that  matter,  are  there  any  other  car- 
ryover funds  that  will  be  available  to  the 
new  Service? 

Mr.  STEED  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  the  figures.  We  asked  the 
Department  for  them,  and  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  make  them  available  to  us.  We 
estimate,  the  best  we  can,  from  the  rec- 
ords we  have,  that  there  could  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  mil- 
lion in  carryover  funds,  although  some 
of  that  may  be  in  the  category  of  capi- 
tal funds  that  will  eventually  be  used  for 
machinery  and  for  buUdings.  But  at  the 
moment  with  their  transfer  authority 
they  can  make  whatever  use  of  these 
funds  they  see  fit.  come  July  1 

Mr.  HANLEY.  These  funds  then  can  be 
made  available  for  normsd  operating 
purposes? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  Is  no  restriction 
on  anything  the  corporation  does,  except 
the  judgment  of  those  who  operate  It. 

Mr  HANLEY.  As  I  Interpret  you.  then. 
we  do  not  actually  have  the  actual  figure, 
this  is  an  estimate,  the  figure  Itself  is  not 
known  nor  t)een  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr  STEED  That  is  right.  We  will  not 
know  until  some  time  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  what  the  actual  costs  of 
the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1971  will 
be  When  we  get  that  figure,  then  we  can 
tell  pretty  accurately  what  the  carryover 
figure  was.  and  we  will  have  that  when 
we  bring  the  bill  up  next  year 

Mr  HANLEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  STEED.  Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  on  this,  the  1972  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  general  Government 
appropriation  bill,  by  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation— and  that.  I  am  sure,  of  all 
the  minority  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee— to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  St«di  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  paUence.  and  his  objectivity 
One  could  not  ask  for  a  finer  man  to  work 
with — nor  for  a  finer  chairman  to  work 
for. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  similarly 
express  my  thanks  to  the  three  other 
mmortty  members  of  our  subcommittee 
Two  of  them  were  new  to  our  ranks  this 
year,  a  rather  difficult  year  in  that  our 
workload  was  substantially  increased  by 
the  addition  thereto  of  such  independent 
agencies  as  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, whose  programs  were  new  to  all  of 
us.  and,  certamly,  without  their  interest 
in — and  attendance  at — our  hearings,  we 


would  not  have  been  able  to  cover  our 
subject  matter  as  thoroughly  as  we  did 
nor  in  the  time  that  we  did. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues 
have  already  noted  the  fact  that  this  bill 
carries,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  a  new 
title — one  incorporating  therein  the 
words  general  Government  That  phrase 
was  added.  I  assume,  as  a  simple  way 
of  encompassmg  m  the  bills  title  the 
variety  of  independent  agencies — includ- 
ing those  specialized  agencies  or  activities 
that  are  operated  through  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President — over  whose  budg- 
etary needs  we  now  have  supervision. 
But.  even  though  we  do  also  handle  the 
budget  requests  of  the  old-line  Treasury 
Department,  along  with  the  residual 
budgetary  requests  of  what  will  soon  be 
the  new  US  Postal  Service,  that  is.  es- 
sentially, a  general  Government  bill — 
or  even  what  might  be  thought  of  as  a 
Government  housekeeping  bill — in  that 
nearly  all  of  the  program  activities  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  review  are  of  a  service 
nature.  By  and  large,  those  activities  In- 
volve workloads  over  which  neither  we. 
nor  the  agencies  Involved,  have  much.  If 
any.  control. 

This  is  not.  therefore,  the  kind  of  ap- 
propriation bill  that  readily  lends  itself 
to  the  "budget -cutter's  knife"— no  mat- 
ter how  much  one  might  wish  to,  some- 
how, bring  Federal  spending  under  better 
control. 

Instead — for  those  of  us  who  must  work 
on  It  in  the  first  Instance— It  Is  the  kind 
of  bill  whereunder,  through  as  careful 
and  thorough  as  possible  a  review  of  these 
sundry  "service  "  activities,  we  endeavor 
to  maintain  a  rather  high  degree  of  what 
can  only  be  called  legislative  oversight 
ovtr  the  programs  involved  The  four 
volumes  of  hearings  we  submit  to  you, 
Mr  Chairman,  along  with  our  bill  and 
the  report  thereon,  will  detail  for  our 
colleagues  what  we  have  attempted  to 
do  in  this  regard  There  is  a  wealth  of 
information  In  those  volumes,  and  I  rec- 
ommend the  reading  thereof  by  any  of 
our  colleagues  who  may  be  interested. 

Nevertheless,  as  those  same  colleagues 
will  also  note — and  there  is  a  simamary  of 
this  on  ptige  2  of  the  report — we  have 
managed  to  achieve  recommended  reduc- 
tions In  the  budgetary  estimates  of  some 
of  these  departments  and  agencies  total- 
ing $293,287,000.  and.  though  we  had  our 
differences  about  some  of  these  reduc- 
tions, I  believe  it  can  now  be  said  that 
this  Is  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  your  subcommittee 

The  bill  is  divided  into  four  titles,  the 
first  title  being  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Our  recommended  reduction  in 
this  title  amounts  to  $45,289,000.  the  ma- 
jor components  of  which  are.  first,  a  re- 
duction of  $15,477,000  in  the  "first  phase" 
of  the  estimated  construction  costs  for 
the  consolidated  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  out  at  Beltsvllle.  Md. 
Both  Treasury  and  GSA  informed  us  that 
only  about  $20  million  of  the  amount 
requested— which  was  $36.477.000 — could 
be  obligated  In  fiscal  1972.  so  we  have 
allowed  only  $21  million  for  this  Item 
amd.  to  be  honest  about  It,  this  "cut"  Is 
really  only  a  deferment,  and  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  note  further,  with  concern,  the 
fact  that,  while  the  original  prospectus 
for  this  facility  contemplated  a  cost  of 
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only  a  little  over  $18  million,  the  most 
recent  prospectus  therefor — as  just  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Works  Committee — 
now  shows  a  probable  cost  of  $52.6  mil- 
lion. This  sort  of  thing  happens  alto- 
gether too  often,  to  my  mind  Of  course, 
size  of  this  facility  has  been  expanded, 
now,  to  accommodate  more  trainees,  and 
some  additional  accessory  features  have 
been  built  mto  the  plan.  Besides  which, 
Inflation  in  construction  costs  has  added 
Its  inevitable  toll.  But  I,  for  one.  have 
since  the  beginning  had  some  doubts 
about  the  need  for  both  this  facility  and 
the  new  "FBI  Academy,"  which  is  also 
now  under  construction  at  another  loca- 
tion, and  so  I  surely  hope  that  Treasury's 
estimate  for  this  project  is  now  an  accu- 
rate, and  final  one,  and  that  we  will  see 
no  further  cost  escalations. 

The  second  major  cut  in  the  Treasury 
items  Is  $1.5  million,  brought  about  by 
our  denial  of  a  request  in  that  amount 
to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
to  acquire  a  site  for  a  new  mint  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.  As  is  mentioned  in  the  report, 
we  are  aware  of  the  probable  need  for  a 
new  mint  by  about  1980  to  augment  the 
Bureau's  present  capacity,  but  the  new- 
Philadelphia  mint  has  not  yet  reached  its 
maximum  capacity  and  the  present  Den- 
ver mint  is,  by  far  and  away,  the  most 
economical  one  of  the  three  mints  in 
operation,  leaving  us  with  considerable 
doubts  about  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  the  one  to  be  replaced. 

The  third  major  reduction  involves  our 
disallowance — though  it  is  done  without 
prejudice  as  to  future  reconsideration — 
of  $3,250,000  as  asked  for  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt,  cerUinly  one  of  the 
better-run  agencies  to  come  before  us.  to 
cover  the  costs  of  merging  its  Chicago 
office  into  its  Parkersburg.  W  'V'a  .  office 
As  the  hearings  will  reveal,  there  was 
opposition  to  this  move  expressed  to  us 
by  certain  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
Chicago  area — with  special  reference  to 
those  Chicago  Bureau  employees  who 
might  not  t>e  able  to  find  other  Federal 
employment,  and  al.so  questioning  the 
purported  .savnugs  from  any  .such  merg- 
er— and  so  we  .simply  felt  that  the  entire 
matter  demanded  further  study. 

The  fourth  major  Treasury  reduction 
involves  a  cut  of  over  $21  million  in  the 
"compliance"  account  request  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
For  this  activity,  IRS  requested  2.740  ad- 
ditional positions  We  have  allowed  1,560 
such  positions,  bringing  to  48,300  the 
permanent  positions  available  under  this 
activity,  which  seems  to  have  no  practi- 
cal limit  as  to  Uie  total  number  of  per- 
sonnel that  might  be  utilized  We  are,  of 
course,  fully  aware  of  the  workload  here 
involved— a  workload  that  increases  year 
after  year  in  the  same  way  a  cat  has 
kittens — and  we  are  aware  of  the  ulti- 
mate importance  of  this  portion  of  IRS's 
overall  task  as  necessary  to  msure  vol- 
unteer tax  compliance  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens.  And  we  could  hardly  ignore  the 
testimony  of  the  retiring  Commissioner 
of  IRS.  Mr  Thrower,  to  the  effect  that 
the  additional  compliance  personnel  re- 
quested might  recover,  in  taxes  owed  the 
Government,  five  times  the  cost  of  such 
added  personnel.  But.  at  the  same  time, 


we  simply  felt  that  more  selective  and 
judicious  use  of  agents  assigned  by  IRS 
to  this  particular  Job  could  possibly  pro- 
duce the  same  result — particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that,  though  improving, 
the  "no-change  audit"  rate  for  the  first 
7  months  of  fiscal  1971  was  running  at 
34  percent — and  we  felt  that  both  the 
IRS.  under  its  new  Commissioner,  and 
the  subcommittee  ought  to  lake  another 
look  at  the  compliance  picture  before 
adding  all  these  additional  people. 

The  final  major  reduction  under  the 
Treasurj-  item  is  a  relatively  small  one  of 
$570,000  in  the  Secret  Service's  request 
I  am  sure  we  all  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  Secret  Service — for  its  Director, 
Jim  Rowley,  and  the  dedicated  men  who 
serve  under  him— and  we  have,  since  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy,  been 
adding  regularly  to  its  duties,  as  well  as 
asking  the  near-impossible  of  both  him 
and  his  men  However,  this  is  one  agency 
whose  personnel  needs  have  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  and.  while 
we  certainly  wish  to  do  nothing  that  will 
detract  from  its  ability  to  carry  out  its 
essential  primary  and  secondary  mis- 
sions, I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
that,  with  the  2.876  permanent  positions 
allowed  under  this  bill,  we  have  reached 
a  practical  celling  of  sorts. 

The  next  major  reduction  in  the  budget 
estimates — and  it  is  the  largest  reduc- 
tion, by  far.  in  the  bill — occurs  under 
title  II  of  the  bill  where  consideration  is 
given  to  the  residual  budgetary  needs  of 
the  new  Postal  Service. 

I  say  "residual"  because  we  have,  need 
I  remind  anyone,  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Postal  Service — which  will 
begin  its  operations  this  week  Thurs- 
day—from both  the  baleful  influence  of 
"politics"  and,  by  and  large,  the  con- 
trolling hand  of  Congress  And  we  have 
done  so  for  better,  or  for  worse. 

Surely,  one  hopes — and  none  more  so 
than  I — that  it  will  prove,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  for  the  better. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  as 
approved  m  the  last  Congress,  was  truly 
an  historic  measure.  I  was  proud  to 
support  it.  and  will  surely  do  all  I  can- 
as  will  every  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee— to  help  the  new  Postal  Service 
achieve  the  promise  inherent  in  the  act 
of  putting  our  Nation's  postal  system,  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible,  on  an  efficient, 
businesslike  basis:  in  short,  to  give  the 
mail  users  of  Uas  Nation  the  best  postal 
.system — and  service — in  the  world 

It  will  take  time,  however— and  per- 
haps more  time  than  their  present  crit- 
ics will  permits— for  Postmaster  General 
Blount  and  his  Board  of  Governors  to 
bring  this  about.  Certainly,  we  have  all 
heard — perhaps  some  of  you  here  this 
afternoon  have  expressed  such  thoughts, 
yourselves— that  the  postal  service  is  no 
better,  now.  than  it  was  before  'reform," 
or  that  it  is  even  worse. 

Incidentally,  when  we  were  coming 
over  here  this  afternoon  to  talk  again 
about  how  to  end  the  war,  one  of  my 
colleagues  said,  "Let  us  turn  it  over  to 
the  Postal  Service.  They  wall  certainly 
slow  it  down." 

In  any  event,  let  us  remember  that  the 
new  Service  does  not  even  becin  opera- 


tions on  its  own,  to  tackle  the  many 
deficiencies  and  inadequacies  of  the  old 
sj'stem.  until  this  week  on  Thursday.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  ask  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  and  his  people,  especially  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  postal  employees 
who  also  want  the  new  Service  to  suc- 
ceed, that  which  is  impossible  Let  us,  in- 
stead, be  willing  to  give  them  all  the 
necessary  time  within  which  to  bring 
about  the  base  improvements  in  opera- 
tions and  management  that  are  now  still 
on  the  drawing  boards.  I  am  convinced 
they  can  succeed  m  their  goals — and  I 
am  convinced  they  will,  if  we  do  not 
hamper  their  efforts  and  lower  their 
morale  by  our  own  constant  carping  and 
unfair  criticism 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Steed*  has  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly outlined  for  you  the  nature  of  our 
responsibilities  in  this  regard — advising 
you  that  the  new  Postal  Service  now  has 
Its  own  businesslike  budget.  We  have 
not  inquired  into  that  budget.  We  have 
not  questioned  it.  nor  have  we  changed 
it  in  any  way  And  we  have  not  done  so 
because  we  believe  we  lack  any  authority, 
under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  to 
do  so 

Instead,  under  that  act,  our  author- 
ity— and  tiie  congressional  authonty — is 
limited  to  consideration  of  two  items: 
First,  the  amount  required  by  the  new 
Service  to  cover  its  so-called  revenue- 
foregone  costs  in  all  classes  of  mail 
where  existing  rates  of  postage  are  below 
the  estimated  handling  costs,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  the  Service  to  cover  its  so- 
called  public  service  costs.  There  was — 
this  year  alone — a  third  item  to  con- 
sider along  with  these  two:  The  Service's 
request  for  $56,322,000  to  cost-ouf  the 
expiring  Post  Office  Departments  obli- 
gation—for fiscal  1970  and  1971— to  the 
Labor  Department,  which  figure  repre- 
sented the  POD'S  nonfunded  obligation 
for  workmens  compensation  purposes. 
In  future  years  this  is  an  item  that  will 
be  a  part  of  the  Service's  own  budget. 

In  any  event,  in  addition  to  this 
$56,322,000  for  such  purposes,  the  Service 
asked  of  Congress — for  fiscal  1972 — 
$481,400,000  to  cover  the  revenue- 
foregone  item,  and  $934  million  as  sup- 
posedly needed  to  cover  its  public- 
service  costs. 

The  three  items  together  totaled 
$1,471,722,000  and,  if  fully  appropriated, 
would  supplement  the  Service  s  own  esu- 
mated  cash  income,  from  all  sources,  of 
$8,679,792,000.  and  would  thus  round  out 
the  Services  own.  first,  ■businesslike" 
budget — as  it  liked  to  refer  to  it — at  a 
total  of  $10,151,514,000.  By  comparison, 
the  expiring  Department's  fiscal  1971 
budget — including  carr>-over  funds  Euid 
reimbursements — was  $9,592,317,000. 

I  know  this  gets  confusing,  and  I  dis- 
like throwing  all  these  figures  at  you.  but 
please  bear  with  me  a  moment  longer. 

Eventually,  of  course,  it  Is  hoped  that 
the  Service  will  operate  on  a  break-even 
basis — though  no  one  can  say  when  that 
day  will  actuall>-  come,  if  ever  To  move 
in  that  direction,  the  Service  has.  of 
course,  as  everyone  knows,  recentlj  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  its  authonty  under 
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tiie  act  proceedings  before  the  Inde- 
pendent Postal  Rate  Commission  for  an 
Increase  In  a  variety  of  postal  rates:  ajxA. 
further,  pursuant  to  the  act  It  has  Im- 
posed those  rate  Increases  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis 

The  desirability  of  phasing  in  certain 
of  those  rate  increases  over  a  period  of 
years  so  that  they  will  not  be  an  undue 
burden  on  the  mall  users  involved — 
again  as  authorized  by  the  act — leaves 
the  Service's  estimated  costs  still  sub- 
stantially exceeding  Its  revenues,  hence. 
the  "revenue-foregone"  situation,  and  a 
breakdown  of  how  the  Service  arrived  at 
the  $481,400,000  for  this  Item  appears  on 
page  233,  of  part  2  of  our  hearings 

To  arrive  at  the  requeste'l  $934,000,000 
for  "public-service"  costs,  the  Service  re- 
ferred us  to  that  section  In  the  act  au- 
thorizing It  to  ask  of  Congress  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  1971  postal  budget 
for  such  purposes — which  relate.  In  large 
part,  to  the  extra  costs  over  potential 
revenues  of  maintaining  a  nationwide 
postal  service,  one  reaching  into  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  where  pos- 
tal operations  will  probably  never  be 
self-sustaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York,  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  $934,000,000  is  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  expiring  Department's 
1971  budget. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  witnesses 
for  the  Service  told  us  on  several  occa- 
sions that  actual  "public-service"  costs — 
and,  let  me  repeat  that,  actual  "public- 
service"  costs  would  not  exceed  $300  - 
000.000  in  fiscal  1972. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  Inquired  as  to 
our  obligation — or  the  congressional  ob- 
ligation—under the  Intent  of  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  act,  to  appropri- 
ate to  the  Service  the  full  10  percent  of 
the  Departments  1971  budget,  and  we 
were  advised  that  this  was  a  "celling" 
not  a  "floor."  thus  leaving  us  with  some 
discretion. 

In  light,  then,  of  the  fact  that — as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  SxrED) 
has  outlined— the  Service  built  Into  Its 
own  budget  a  'contlng<ency  fund"  of 
$476,500,000;  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  requested  for  "public-service" 
costs  was  corwiderably  in  excess  of  actual 
"public -service"  costs;  and,  finally,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Service  does 
have  borrowing  authority  under  the  act 
of  up  to  $500,000,000  a  year  for  operaUng 
purposes  we  determined  to  recommend 
to  you  a  reduction  of  $254,200,000  in  the 
overaU  request,  and  to  suggest  a  total 
appropriation  to  the  Service  for  these 
combined  purposes  of  $1,217,522,000 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  noted  each  year  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  fantastic  Increases  in  the  costs 
of  the  Secret  Service  I  am  plesued  to 
hear  the  gentleman  say,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  that  he  hopes  that  Con- 


gress has  now  reached  a  plateau  with  re- 
spect to  the  Increased  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Secret  Service, 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment.  That  is 
at  least  my  own  hope.  Of  course,  as  I 
said  back  at  that  point  In  my  remarks, 
we  have  added  additional  duties  to  the 
Secret  Services  list  of  responsibilities, 
including  now  protection  of  certain  can- 
didates for  presidential  nominations  be- 
fore they  actually  become  nominees  So 
we  may  have  a  problem  here,  but  we 
think  we  may  have  reached  a  plateau, 

Mr  GROSS  I  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  increase,  but  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  leveling  off  process  in  costs 
IS  taking  place. 

Now.  turning  to  page  33  of  the  report, 
I  am  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  It  costs 
about  twice  as  much  to  maintain  the 
Johnson  Library  at  Austin,  Tex.,  as  It 
does  to  maintain  the  Hoover  and  Roose- 
velt Libraries.  I  am  curious  to  know  why 
it  costs  so  much  more  for  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  Library  at  Austin,  Tex. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  addlUonal 
minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  asked  a  question  which  I  hon- 
estly cannot  answer.  I  know  that  the 
"LBJ '  Library  in  Texas  Is  a  very  large 
and  extensive  and  probably  expensive 
llbrajT,  I  personally  do  not  know  about 
the  size  or  the  number  of  volumes  and 
documents  and  so  forth  in  Mr  Hoover's 
library,  but  I  suppose  that  there  Is  a 
difference  here  that  may  relate  to  the 
difference  in  operating  costs, 

Mr.  GROSS  I  note  also  that  In  some 
way  provision  Is  already  being  made  for 
the  creaUon  of  an  eventual  Nixon  Li- 
brary. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  Yes. 
Mr    GROSS    I  would  hope  that  can 
wait  until   Mr    Nixon  leaves  the  Presi- 
dency before  getting  into  the  problem  of 
a  library  for  him. 

Is  this  to  be  followed  by  a  library  for 
every  President  of  the  United  SUtes  from 
here  on  ad  infinitum,  or  what  is  the 
story?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
thoughts  on  the  matur? 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York,  It  def- 
initely seems  to  be  th»^  pattern,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  have  no  aspira- 
tions of  my  own  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS  Neither  have  I,  But  the 
point  is  this  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  what  they  are  putting  into 
these  libraries,  beyond  their  own  per- 
sonal correspondence  and  papers,  is  the 
property  of  the  US  Government.  Are 
we  going  to  see  this  Government  property 
proliferated  all  over  the  United  States? 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  If  Johnson 
papers,  relating  to  the  so-called  Penta- 
gon papers,  that  the  former  President 
has  Uken  down  to  Austin,  Tex  —it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  well  If  those  papers  had 
been  left  here  In  'Washington,  D  C  ,  under 
lock  and  key  I  do  not  understand  why 
this  property,  which  Is  the  property  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Is 
being  hauled  off  to  AusUn,  Tex.,  or  any- 
where else 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  The  gen- 


tleman asks  some  very  difficult  questions, 
I  would  say,  relative  to  the  copy  of  the 
"Pentagon  papers."  so-called,  that  Mr, 
Johnson  is  supposed  to  have,  that  it  Is 
probably  still  in  his  possession.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  the  New  York  Times 
did  not  use  that  particular  copy  as  Its 
source  for  beginning  all  of  this  recent 
difUculties, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
credence  you  can  put  in  it.  but  I  read 
in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  he  has 
hundreds  of  White  House  papers  in 
Austin.  Tex.,  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject.      

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  STEED.  I  think  it  Is  well  here  for 
the  Members  to  understand  that  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  Johnson  Library  that  was  done 
with  Hoover,  Elsenhower,  Truman,  and 
Kennedy  Libraries  insofar  as  Presidential 
papers  are  concerned  They  are  now 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  are  outside  the  control 
of  the  man  himself  In  the  llbrarj'  at  Aus- 
tin. It  has  already  been  taken  over  by 
Archives  and  is  under  their  Jurisdiction, 
Just  like  the  other  libraries.  The  Pen- 
tagon E>apers  and  that  sort  of  thing  are 
a  matter  for  the  National  Archives  it- 
self, apart  from  the  Presidential  papers, 
Mr.  GROSS  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further  :> 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  yield  (me 
more  time  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  This  question  deals 
equally  with  all  the  Presidential  librar- 
ies Of  course,  the  Hoover  library  was 
constructed  long  after  Mr  Hoover  left 
the  Presidency. 

Does  the  construction  of  a  library  and 
the  movement  of  his  papers  result  in 
any  kind  of  preferential  tax  treatment 
for  a  former  President '' 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  yield  fur- 
ther, insofar  as  I  know,  none  whatsoever. 
These  are  official  documents  which  are 
handled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  op- 
eration is  going  on  right  now  There  are 
six  people  on  the  staff  of  President  Nixon 
who  are  experts  and  they  decide  which 
papers  are  to  be  retained  and  how  they 
are  to  be  retained  so  that  at  sometime 
In  the  future  the  Nixon  Libmrj-  will  have 
these  papers  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  other  Presidents  have  done  This  is 
done  to  preserve  for  future  Reneraiions 
the  most  valuable  documents  of  our 
Government.  The  only  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment after  the  library  is  created  Is 
the  maintenance  of  It. 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  and  it  is  a  consider- 
able amount,  according  to  the  way  it  Is 
building  up  in  these  appropriation  bills, 
Mr.  STEED  It  is  my  information  that 
the  several  libraries  throughout  the 
country  are  highly  .sought  after  and  are 
used  by  people  who  are  interested  in 
historical  and  public  events  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  find  that  to  be  true 
in  his  own  community 

Mr  GROSS  That  means  we  have  to 
go  there  to  make  use  of  the  papers  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  one  central  place, 
and  that  Is  Washington.  DC. 
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Mr  STEED  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  would  get  to  be  a  rather  huge  ware- 
house If  you  had  them  all  in  one  place, 
and  they  would  not.  in  that  way.  be  as 
readily  available  to  the  general  public. 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  that  would  be  all 
right 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  have  a  feeling  that  things 
are  getting  a  little  bit  out  of  hand  and 
I  -should  like  to  continue  with  my 
statement. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  Just  briefly  because  of 
thLs  colloquy  and  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  I  was  at  the  dedication 
of  the  library  in  Austin  My  understand- 
ing was  that  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  papers  marked  as  security  mat- 
ters or  privileged  matters  that  would  be 
of  sensitive  and  of  contemporaneous 
significance 

I  thought  all  the  Presidents  would 
have  m  the  libraries  were  documents 
having  to  do  with  their  own  activities. 

Is  it  true  the  security  papers  such  as 
defined  as  "the  Pentagon  papers."  is  that 
typ>e  of  document  permitted?  I  thought 
it  was  not. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  probably  right  I  have 
read,  and  I  assume  the  gentleman  has 
also,  that  Mr  Johnson  did  have  when 
he  left  the  White  House  a  copy  of  the 
Pentagon  papers, 

Mr  GONZALEZ  My  understanding  is 
that  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  clas- 
sified security  matters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  other  depart- 
ment at  such  places  as  the  Austin  library. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  If  there 
were  they  would  presimiably  still  be  kept 
that  way  until  someone  properly  declas- 
sified them. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield'' 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  would  like  to  read  some 
of  the  cost  expenditures  with  reference 
to  the  new  Postal  Service  which  appear 
on  page  15  of  the  committee  report,  as 
follows: 

On  May  16.  1971.  under  authority  of  the 
Poetal  ReorganlzaUon  Act.  the  Postmaster 
General  Imposed  temporary  rate  increases  as 
f oUowB : 

Then  in  the  next  paragraph  there  is 
the  following: 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  Is  presently 
considering  the  Postal  Service's  request  to 
make  these  rates  permanent,  but  Is  not 
expected  to  make  its  final  determination 
for   several    months. 

Then  near  the  end  of  the  page  there 
is  the  following: 

The  Committee  strongly  feels  that  action 
taken  In  this  bill  should  in  no  way  affect 
the  rate  issue  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission 

Just  prior  to  the  quotation  there  is 
the  following: 

Even  BO.  the  Committee  feels  that  funds 
provided  in  the  bUl  are  more  than  sufficient 


to  enable  the  Postal  S«rylcc  to  meet  all  Its 
needs  until  such  time  aa  the  rate  Issues  are 
settJed, 

My  question  is  this:  If  It  turns  out 
that  these  funds  in  this  bill  are  not  suf- 
ficient. Is  it  the  committee's  view  that 
the  Postal  Service  does  not  have  under 
the  authority  of  the  awrt  of  1971  to  impose 
unilaterally  further  temporary  increases 
in  rates? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  It  la 
my  imderstandlng  and  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act  that  the  Postal  Service 
can  only  have  one  outstanding  temporary 
rate  increase  at  one  time,  which  means, 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question  as 
best  I  can.  that  the  independent  Postal 
Rate  Commission  would  have  to  c<Mne 
to  a  decision  first  before  the  Po&tal  Serv- 
ice could  then  ask  it  to  consider  further 
rate  increases  and  attempt  to  Impose 
those  on  a  temporary  basis,  shall  we  say, 
while  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  con- 
siders the  additional  request  for  further 
increases. 

Mr  WHALEN  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shall  try  to  wind  up  now 
by  referring  to  the  same  general  subject 
about  which  the  gentleman  was  asking 
me.  which  is  really  whether  or  not  the 
amount  which  we  have  recommended  to 
appropriate  for  the  Service  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  its  needs. 

Will  the  reduction  made  hamstring  the 
Service  in  its  difficult  task  of  negotiating 
successfully  with  its  employee  unions — 
as  it  is  now  doing — bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  those  union  demands,  if  all 
granted,  could  carry  an  eventual  price 
tag  of  some  $10  billion  a  year,  or  nearly 
double   the  Service's  present  budget? 

I  seriously  doubt  that  anyone  can  an- 
swer these  questions  with  any  precision. 
For,  not  only  does  the  Service  face  the 
unknowns  involved  m  Its  laix»r  nego- 
tiations, but  the  equally  serious  un- 
knowns Involved  in  its  pending  rate 
cases,  as  well. 

One  set  of  unknowns  impinges  upon 
the  other. 

And.  until  there  is  a  settlement — how- 
ever arrived  at — in  both  such  directions, 
not  even  the  greatest  artist  in  the  world 
could  draw  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Service's  actual  fiscal  situation. 

So,  we  have  done  the  best  we  could, 
uiider  all  the  existing  circumstances — 
using  our  own  best  judgment,  to  arrive 
at  the  true  needs,  at  the  moment,  of  the 
Service  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
Those  needs  may  change.  Undoubtedly, 
they  will,  during  the  year  and,  if  they 
change  drastically  enough  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  us,  m  some  fashion,  to  take 
another  look  at  them,  which  is  a  door  I, 
for  one,  do  not  now  wish  to  close. 

Now.  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  not 
acted  within  the  "spirit"  or  intent  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  And  it  may 
also  be  said  that  our  recommendation,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  will  eventually 
force  the  Service  to  another  round  of 
T&*£  increases  or.  possibly,  to  a  reduction 
of  service.  Such  things  can  be  said,  of 
course — and.  in  the  first  instance,  with 
some  effect  since  the  intent  of  the  Act 
is  by  no  means  clear  with  regard  to  all 
this — but,  as  to  the  latter  instance.  It 


may  well  prove  to  be  true,  no  mstter 
what  we  do.  that  the  Service  may  have 
to  consider  a  further  rate  increase,  or  re- 
ductions in  service,  if  it  does  not  wish  to 
use  its  borrowing  authority  or  to  seek 
recourse,  again,  to  Congress. 

So  much,  then,  for  these  impondera- 
bles, and  I  would  like  to  move  on,  now, 
to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  last  major  cut 
as  made  in  our  bill — ^thls  In  the  amoimt 
of  $792,000  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  budget  of  the  'Taudgetkeepers" 
themselves  has  been  growing  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  as  I  assume  you  all 
know,  OMBs  1972  request,  if  fully  al- 
lowed, would  authorize  it  to  have  693 
permanent,  full-time  positions.  Perhaps 
they  are  all  needed,  for  all  I  know,  and  I 
would  not  have  been  averse  to  allowing 
them.  But,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  should  reduce  the 
request  by  18  such  positions — and  this  is 
reflected  in  our  action. 

I  know  full  well  how  some  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  some  of  the  propensities  of 
the  OMB  for  "thwarting" — as  it  is  put — 
what  is  considered  to  be  "the  will  of  the 
Congress."  I  assume  we  will  hear  more 
about  all  this  as  the  afternoon  wears  on. 
and  we  are  prepared  for  it — but  I  would 
suggest  to  my  fair-minded  colleagues 
who  might  be  so  Inclined,  that  it  would 
serve  no  valid  nor  useful  purpose  to 
whack  away  at  OMB  s  budget,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  this  bill,  in  order  to  vent 
their  spleen  for  what  has,  or  has  not, 
been  OMBs  way  of  recently  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Congress.  So,  whUe  we  hope 
that  will  not  happen,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  your  complaints  in  this 
regard  m  the  hopes  that,  so  presented 
as  a  matter  of  record,  they  may  do  some 
good. 

Mr  STEED  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabboi. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9271  the  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  general  Government  ap- 
propiration  bill  for  fiscal  1972.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  considered  this  bill.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  this  measure  represents  a  sound 
and  necessary  appropriation  level  to  con- 
unue  and  improve  where  needed  the 
work  of  the  agencies  mvolved.  I  com- 
mend our  counsel.  Tex  Gunnels  and  his 
single  staff  help,  for  their  continued  out- 
standing efforts  and  assistance. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended 
to  you  by  the  committee  is  $4,487,289,000 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  US. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  certain  independent 
agencies.  This  amount  represents  a  i-e- 
ductlon  of  $293,287,000  below  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  funds  will  include  approximately 
4.400  additional  permanent  positions  for 
the  agencies  covered,  exclusive  of  the 
Postal  Service,  a  reduction  of  awroxi- 
mately  1,150  in  the  budget  request,  but 
as  we  shall  indicate  the  committee  as- 
signed priority  to  needed  personnel  on 
the  areas  of  drug  control  and  law  mi- 
forcement  training. 
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Included  in  H.R.  9271  is  a  recommen- 
dation for  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  .fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
a  nev/  law  enforcement  school  to  be  run 
by    the    Treasuo"    Department     These 
funds  will  be  used  to  cover  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  hiring  personnel  to  train 
approximately  1,200  Treasury  agents  In 
20  classes.  There  will  also  be  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    expand    the    school    and    Its 
classes  as  new  faclliUes  t>ecome  available 
The  committee  recommends  a  $26  mil- 
lion increase  over  last  year's  budget  for 
the  Customs  Bureau  raising  the  appro- 
priation to  $174  million  These  funds  will 
include  the  establishment   of  932  addi- 
tional   perm.anent    positions    wiihin    the 
Bureau   While  the  committee  did  reduce 
the    budget   request    for   the   Bureau   by 
$535  000  none  of  those  bud.i^et  cuts  are  in 
the  areas  of  drug  interdiction  or  law  en- 
forcement activities.  We  have  assigned 
a  high  priority  to  the  Customs  Bureau 
activities  in  the  drug  abuse  control  field 
particularly  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug   Abuse   Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970   Public  Law  91- 
513.  Customs  will  also  assume  a  greater 
burden  under  the  Presidents  new  drug 
program    In  addition  of  course  the  Bu- 
reau  carries  out   major   responsibilities 
under  air  pollution,  automobile  safety. 
firearm  control,  and  other  programs  en- 
acted m  recent  years   I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  men  of  the  exten- 
sion service  for  their  outstanding  work 
at  the  John  F.   Kennedy   International 
Airport. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  under  a  new 
corporate  structure,  expects  receipts  In 
fiscal  year  1972  to  total  nearly  $7  billion 
from  the  sale  of  postage  and  other 
sources  The  committee  recommends  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $1,217,522.- 
000  It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee bases  his  recommendation  on  an 
anticipated  mail  volume  increase  of  over 
3  percent.  NotwlthsUnding  this  expected 
increase  In  volume  no  additional  employ- 
ment is  considered  necessary  because  of 
the  reduction  of  management  level  per- 
sonnel and  the  increased  use  of  mechan- 
ical equipment  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  appropriation  in  no  way  should 
effect  rate  or  salary  negotiation  This  is 
a  public  service  charge  and  if  additional 
funds  are  proved  to  be  necessary  a  sup- 
plemental would  be  in  order. 

Mr  Chairm.an,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  so  that  we  may 
move  forward  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams and  goals  which  Congress  has  es- 
tablished for  the  agencies  covered 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  additional  requests 
for  time 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  Gonzalez  1 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  most  sincerely  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  iMr  Steed*  I 
rise  only  with  respect  to  one  particular 
issue  of  this  bill  having  to  do  with  civil 
defense.  Ln  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
spoken  several  times  on  the  dire  need 
for  a  restoration  of  primacy  for  our  civil 
defense  Because  of  the  deteriorated  and 
bad  logistical  situation  of  our  Nation,  it 
Is  my  contention  that  our  Nation  Is  very 


highly  viilnerabie.  At  this  very  moment  in 
Cuban  waters  there  is  a  Russian  nuclear 
submarine  that  does  not  even  have  to 
surface  to  send  off  a  multiple  warhead 
reentry  vehicle  that  could  send  out  as 
much  as  two  megatons  of  destructive 
material  throughout  this  country,  either 
at  will,  or  on  thoroughly  good  planning 
or  weU-defined  instructions. 

In  February,  we  had  the  occasion  of  a 
false  emergency  signal  m  the  Nation 
Radio  stations  and  television  stations 
suddenly  received  a  national  alert  They 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen, 
so  they  Just  followed  instructions.  The 
television  station  in  my  area  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  they  did  not  know 
whether  to  go  off  the  air  or  what  So 
they  went  to  this  little  box  that  they  were 
supposed  to  open  only  in  the  case  of  this 
kind  of  an  emergency  alert. 

They  opened  the  box  and  saw  the  in- 
structions.   It    said.    "Open    envelope." 
They  opened  the  envelope  amd  tt  said, 
■Wait   until    further   instructions." 

Suppose  that  had  been  a  real  emer- 
gency? Our  country  at  this  time,  in  my 
opinion,  is  vulnerable  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  knowledgeable  at  this  particu- 
lar point  to  say  that  I  would  know  what 
amendment  to  offer  so  as  to  bring  about 
what  we  need.  But  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize to  the  committee  that  this  mat- 
ter of  civil  defense  as  it  has  been  re- 
structured since  1963  is  something  that 
we  had  better  look  over  and  review  and 
restore  to  a  priority  basis  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  EDWAflDS  of  Alabama.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  we  went  into  this 
problem  at  great  length  in  our  subcom- 
mittee as  to  whether  in  fact  we  were  pre- 
pared in  the  event  of  an  emergency  and 
whether  in  fact  there  is  confusion,  or 
potential  confusion,  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  between  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  Civil  Defense 
and  others.  I  must  say  that  this  is  the 
first  year  that  we  have  had  civil  defense 
before  our  subcommittee  and  our  sub- 
committee sees  the  need  to  get  into  it 
deeper  and  we  so  expressed  this  to  the 
agency  heads  who  came  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
our  subcommittee  will,  between  now  and 
next  year,  have  a  very  much  firmer  un- 
derstanding of  the  lines  of  coordination 
and  what  will  take  place  In  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency  I  believe  you  are 
going  to  see  a  beefed  up  program  and  one 
that  is  better  coordinated  in  all  parts  of 
the  country 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  McKEVTTT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  for  H.R.  9271.  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  general  Government 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
even  though  I  am  disappointed  that  title 
1  of  the  legislation  does  not  mclude 
$1.5  million  recommended  by  the  admm- 
Lstration  for  construction  of  mint  facili- 
ties 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  these  funds 
would  have  been  retained  in  the  legisla- 
tion since  they  point  the  way  to  a  sorely 
needed  new  mint  facility  for  Denver. 
Mr    Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 


that  the  involved  Appropnations  Sub- 
committee declined  to  include  the  mint 
construction  funds  in  the  measure  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  more  information 
was  needed  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  restore  the  funds 
to  the  measure  at  this  time  I  want  to 
give  the  sutxommittee  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  need  for  a  new  Denver  Mint; 
and.  therefore,  will  submit  detailed  in- 
formation to  House  conferees  who  will 
be  appointed  to  work  out  a  final  bill  with 
the  Senate. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  money 
will  be  included  m  the  Senate  version  of 
the  legislation  and  that  m  the  final  bill 
the  funds  for  mint  facilities  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House 

In  the  meantime.  I  will  attempt  to  in- 
form the  subcommittee  and  conferees 
on  the  need  for  these  funds,  and  I  will 
hope  for  a  favorable  outcome. 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  opposition  to  H.R.  9271,  the  bill 
"Making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

I  am  confident  that  I  am  speaking  for 
my  people  when  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause of  its  provisions  regarding  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  its  vari- 
ous appropriations  to  the  different  agen- 
cies of  "intergovernmental  relations" — 
the  guise  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment works  to  gain  complete  control 
of  the  State  governments;  and  its  ap- 
propriations designed  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  Organization  by  giving 
it  vital  information  on  our  most  impor- 
tant citizens.  In  this  lEist  instance,  con- 
sider the  passage  that  begins  on  page 
14of  thisbUl: 

Provided.  That  »902,000  of  tills  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  to  carry  out  tfae  pro- 
vtstona  of  Executive  Order  10422  of  Janusuy 
9,  1963,  as  amended,  prescribing  procedures 
for  making  available  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  executive 
heeds  of  other  International  organizations, 
certain  Information  concerning  United  States 
citizens  employed,  or  being  considered  for 
employment  by  such  organizations.  Includ- 
ing advances  or  reimbursement  to  the  appli- 
cable appropriations  or  funds  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  agencies  under  s&ld  Executive  Order: 
Provided  further.  That  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Employees  Loyalty 
Board  may  be  paid  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses, and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  5  U  S.C.  5702,  while  traveling  on  of- 
ficial business  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business.  Including  p>erlods 
while  en  route  to  and  from  and  at  the  place 
where  their  services  are  to  be  f>erfoBTned. 

Specifically.  Mr  Chairman,  I  object  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  that  would 
authorize  under  different  titles  appro- 
priations to  the  President  in  the  sum 
of  $13,087,000,  to  "be  expended  in  his 
discretion  and  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions of  law  regarding  expenditures  of 
Government  funds,"  or  "to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate."  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  thinking  American  would 
be  in  favor  of  such  an  appropriation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
my  district  would  regard  such  an  appro- 
priation as  authorizing  a  Federal  slush 
fund  designed  to  create  additional  power 
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in  and  loyalty  to  the  administration  and 
its  goals 

Furthermore,  Mr  Chalrmsm,  I  object 
most  strenuously  for  my  people  to  the 
appropriation  of  $13,529,000  to  the  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  Involved  in 
strengthening  Federal  control  over  State 
governments — all  under  the  guise  of  im- 
proving "Intergovernmental  relations  " 
The  language  used  In  the  bill  supports 
my  point,  especially  the  paragraph  deal- 
ing with  the  appropriations  to  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Assistance:  "For 
grants  to  improve  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel administration."  This  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Federal  Government: 
This  is  a  matter  that,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  belongs  to  the  State  and 
its  people  I  and  my  people  object  to  our 
tax  money  being  used  in  this  maimer. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  I 
ever  convince  the  people  of  my  district 
that  they,  in  times  like  these,  could  ever 
benefit  from  an  appropriations  bill  that 
would  set  aside  $902,000  for  "making 
available  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  executive 
heads  of  other  international  organiza- 
tions, certain  information  concerning 
U.S.  citizens  employed,  or  being  consid- 
ered for  employment  by  such  organiza- 
tions"? We  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana  do  not  favor  one- 
world  government  or  any  idea  or  pro- 
gram that  might  advance  its  cause  ai 
the  sacrifice  of  the  US  Constitution  and 
our  individual  Uberties  secured  thereby 
To  consider  appropriating  virtually  $1 
million  of  our  tax  money  to  investigate 
our  own  citizens  and  their  worthiness 
to  participate  in  such  organizations  ap- 
proaches absurdity  and  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  America. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  HR.  9271. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Pedchal  Law  ENroRCEMENT  T^Raintnc  Cinttb 

SALARIES     AND     CZPEJtSES 

For  necessarj-  expenses  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Including  the 
hire  of  passenger  motor  velucles,  »1, 500,000 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  1681 
Abourezk  DlngeU  Murphy,  ni. 

Alexander  Donohue  Pike 

Anderson,  Edwards.  La.        Podell 

Calif.  PasceU  Purcell 

Anderson,  Pish  Reld,  NY 

Tenn  Foley  Rooney.  Pa 

Aahbrook  Fraser  Rostenkowskl 

Ashley  Oallflanakls        Roybal 

Baring  Getty*  Runnels 

Barrett  Ha^an  Scheuer 

Brasco  Hanna  Selberltng 

Bray  Hubert  Stephens 

Carey,  N.T  Hicks.  Mass  Stokes 

Celler  HlIUs  Stuckey 

Chlaholm  Horton  Taylor 

Clark  I  chord  Tlernan 

Clay  Long.  Im.  Whalley 

Davis.  Oa  McCulloch  Wldnall 

Denholm  McEwen  Wilson. 

Dent  McKevltt  Charles  H 

Devlne  Martin 

Dlggs  Math  las,  Calif. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sjjeaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  9271,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  372  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Before  the  point  of 
order,  the  Clerk  had  concluded  reading 
title  I  to  page  2,  line  15.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Oenerai.  Provision 

Sec.  101  Appropriations  In  this  Act  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorlaed  by  law  (5  U.S.C  5901-3)  includ- 
ing maintenance,  repairs,  and  cleaning;  and 
services  as  authorized  by  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  3109. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Treasury 
Department  Appropriation  Act,  1972" 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  distinguished  chairmtm  of  the  sub- 
committee. Post  Office  appropriations, 
who  is  most  knowledgeable  regarding 
the  new  U.S  Postal  Service.  We  note  in 
the  report  that  the  total  revenues  ex- 
pected for  next  year  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice are  to  be  $8,676,792,000  The  gentle- 
man did  not  put  into  the  report  the  total 
amount  of  annual  expenditures  We  have 
$8.6  billion  in  income  for  postal  receipts 
What  Is  the  annual  amount  of  the  out- 
go— expenditures?  What  is  the  amount 
of  annual  total  expenses  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department? 

Mr.  STEED  The  budget  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  provided  an  outgo  in 
1972  of  $10,151,514,000,  of  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made  a  reduction  of  $254 
million. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  other 
words,  the  postal  receipts  are  estimated 
to  be  $8.6  billion,  but  the  expenses  of  the 
r>epartment  will  be  $10  billion.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  we  are  required 
to  appropriate  annually  to  subsidize  the 
new  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  amount  provided  for 
payment  to  the  Postal  Service  this  year 
is  $1,217,000  million.  That  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  $8,679  million  from  other 
sources  of  income,  including  postage. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  other 
words,  it  is  anticipated  that  everv-  year 
there  will  be  from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion 
in  subsidi'  for  the  new  Postal  Service. 
How  many  years  is  it  anticipated  that 
this  subsidy  payment  will  be  required'' 

Mr.  STEED.  Under  the  law  they  have 
5  years  to  phase  In  through  rate  in- 
creases the  "revenue  foregone"  item 
which  was  estimated  this  year  to  be  $481 
million.  Presumably  that  amount  will 
diminish  each  year  for  5  years  until  it 
disappears 

Prom  that  point  on,  for  a  total  of  10 
years  the  law  provides  that  the  Post- 


master Oenerai  may  ask  Congress  for  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  1971  total  budget  to 
cover  public  service  costs. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  would 
seem,  viith  $8.6  billion  In  revenue  and 
a  monopoly  in  the  operation  of  Uj8.  mail 
service,  the  operation  should  be  at  a  prof- 
it— at  least  break  even.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
does  not  operate  for  profit.  The  Treasury 
Department,  which  manages  our  Na- 
tion's money  and  currency,  does  not  op- 
erate for  profit.  Why  is  the  Post  Office 
De[>artment — which  was  set  up  for  serv- 
ice to  our  people — supposed  to  operate  at 
a  profit? 

Mr  STEED  Well,  it  is  not  supposed  to 
operate  at  a  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  imposition  of  what  we  call  public 
service  activities  on  the  Department 
means  that  these  costs  will  not  be  p>assed 
on  to  the  users  of  the  mail.  That  is  why 
the  10-percent  payment  by  Congress  un- 
der the  corporation  law  was  made  a  part 
of  the  law,  because  they  estimate  that 
public  services  to  be  performed  In  1972 
will  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  So  the  pub- 
lic may  anticipate  at  least  for  the  next 
5  years  they  will  have  to  subsidize  the 
new  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  STEED  For  the  next  10  years 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  For  the  next 
10  years? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  courtesy  and  the  in- 
formation provided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec,  406.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  person  eng^aged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(8) 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  or  Its  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oenerai  Services  or  his  des- 
ignee shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or 
measuring  tools  produced  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  from  sources  In  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  or  except 
In  accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
section  6-104.41  b)  of  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  dated  January  1,  196S, 
as  such  regulation  existed  on  June  15.  1870. 
This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solici- 
tations for  bids  opened  after  its  enactment. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1973" 

AMENDMENT    OrrEEED    BT    MX     DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflertsd  by  Mr  Dingeix:  On 
page  32,  after  line   19,  insert: 

"TrrLE  V— CLAIMS   UNDER  FISHKRMENS 
PROTECTIVE    ACT    OF    1967 

"Sec.  601  For  payment  of  claims  settled 
and  determined  in  accord  with  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  (23  U5.C  1971 
and  fol.)  for  amounts  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TI^Asury  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  resp^ect  of  the  Ocean  Queen  (certified 
April  33,  1971) ,  the  Day  Island  (certified  May 
10,  1971),  the  >4poZJo  (certified  May  4.  1971), 
the  John  F  Kennedy  (certified  May  4.  1971 ), 
the  Que  VadU  (cerUfled  May  13.  1971),  and 
the  Sun  Europa  (certified  May  3,  1971), 
•387,190." 
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And  on  page  33.  line  20.  redesignate  title 
V  as  title  VT  and  renumber  the  renialnlng 
sections  of  the  bill  accordingly 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  a 
point  ol  order  aKainst  the  amendment 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Chair  recognues 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Ddcgzll)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DtNOKI.I,.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues Itnow,  some  years  ago  with  the 
passage  of  two  statutes  the  country  un- 
dertook to  compensate  from  both  appro- 
priated funds  and  from  an  insurance- 
type  fund  to  which  the  fishermen  con- 
tributed fines  and  direct  charges  and 
alinilar  charges  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Umted 
States  which  were  seized  illegally  by  for- 
eign countries  while  Ashing  upon  the 
high  seas 

The  language  of  the  amendment  sets 
out  the  potential  recipients  of  compen- 
sation which  should  have  been  before  us 
and  sent  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Unfortunately,  through  an  oversight  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  failed  to  add  these 
vessels,  although  properly  certified  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  Treastiry. 
they  were  not  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  compensation 
according  to  law  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954  and  the 
amendments  adopted  August  12.  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act,  whenever  American  fish- 
ing vessels  are  seized  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in 
territorial  waters  or  the  high  seas  which 
are  not  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  there  is  no  dispute  of  material  facts 
with  respect  to  the  location  or  activity 
of  such  vessel  at  the  time  of  such  seizure, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  required — as 
soon  as  practicable — to  take  such  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  attend  to 
the  welfare  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
while  it  Is  held  by  such  country  and  to 
secure  the  release  of  such  vessel  and 
crew. 

In  amy  case  where  a  vessel  of  the 
Umted  States  is  seized  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  a  fine,  license  fee,  registra- 
tion fee  or  any  other  direct  charge,  must 
be  paid  In  order  to  receive  the  prompt 
release  of  the  vessel  and  crew,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  reim- 
burse the  owners  of  the  vessel  the  aunount 
certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  being  the  amount  of  fine  or  other 
charge  actually  paid  in  order  to  obtain 
release  of  the  vessel  and  crew. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Because  of  a 
clerical  error  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  reimbursable  claims  to 
six  tuna  vessel  owners  operating  out  of 
San  Diego.  Calif ,  In  the  amount  of  $387.- 
190  were  not  included  in  H.R.  8190.  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971 

At  the  time  H.R  8190  was  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House,  these 
sijc  claims  for  reimbursement  had  al- 
ready been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  were  ready  for  Inclusion  in  H  R  8190, 
But.  as  previouslj'  stated,  these  claims 
were  not  reported  to  the  Congress  when 


OMB  was  requested  to  furnish  all  certi- 
fied claims  to  date  It  is  my  understand- 
ing this  request  was  made  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  staff. 

Mr  Chairman,  following  is  a  list  of  the 
claims,  setting  forth  the  vessel  owners, 
the  amount  to  be  remibursed,  and  the 
date  of  certification  to  the  Treasury 
Departmoit: 


Htm*  a( 


paid  Id  Sit       Oak  daimi 

Govcf  nmant         cerilwd  to 

tt  tnndor  TrttMry 


Ocean  Qmm 

Day  Island, 

*poMo        

)o«in  f    Kanncdy..., 

Quo  VadiJ   

Sun  Europa 

ToW 


ta,  too  Apr    23.K71 

46,500  May   10. 1}71 

IS5. 340  May     4.1971 
4S.aM  Oo. 

4«.1U  May  12.1971 

23,  OM  May     3.1971 


317.190 


Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  that  all  of 
these  claims  were  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  or  before  May 
12.  1971.  the  day  on  which  the  House 
passed  H  R.  8190. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  these  vessel  owners 
have  to  wait  for  the  next  supplemental 
bill,  past  practice  Indicates  that  It  will  be 
January  or  February  of  next  year  before 
these  reimbursements  could  be  disbursed 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  This  would 
mean  that  these  owners  would  be  forced 
to  borrow  money  until  they  are  reim- 
bursed, which  means  that  at  the  pre- 
vailmg  rate  of  9  percent  interest  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  these  operators  will  be  pen- 
alized an  additional  $34,870  00 

I  would  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
State  Department  has  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  these  people,  and 
the  fact  Is  that  they  have  not.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  requiring 
that  these  moneys  be  withheld  from  for- 
eign aid,  but  through  what  I  beheve  is 
clearly  the  wrongful  action  of  the  State 
Department,  this  has  not  been  done. 

Mr  Chairman,  m  order  to  correct  this 
inequity  and  the  additional  hardship  that 
would  be  imposed  on  these  vessel  opera- 
tors. I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$387,190  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury can  reimburse  these  outstanding 
claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  hope- 
fiilly  this  situation  will  not  arise  again  in 
the  future.  There  is  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  that  would  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  so  that  claims 
of  this  nature  can  be  made  within  a  mat- 
ter of  days  alter  a  seizure  rather  than 
having  to  wait  anywhere  from  6  to  18 
months,  as  Is  the  practice  under  present 
law  Hearings  have  already  been  held  on 
this  bill  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  re- 
ported out  of  my  subcommittee  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  request  permission  to  submit  com- 
munications from  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury certifying  that  these  claims  are  ready 
for  reimbursement  under  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act.  However,  since  I  cannot 
do  so  at  this  time.  I  will  do  so  when  we 
go  back  into  the  House. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Tmt  DiPA«TMiNT  or  THi  TatAsuaT, 

Washington,  DC.  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  John  D  Dincixl. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  FiaheritB.  Wild- 
life,   and    Conservation.    Covxmittee    on 
Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries.    Wash- 
ington, DC 
Daaa  kla.  Chaikman  :  In  response  to  a  tele- 
phone caUl  received  from  Mr    Everett.  Coun- 
sel to  the  Subconunlttee,  please  be  advised 
that  there  are  on  band  In  tills  office,  six  ves- 
sel claims  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary   of   State   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury.  These  claims  are  indicated  below: 


Nameaivtsail 

Amount 
paid  to  tha 

aiEcusdof 

Data  dainis 

cwUhsdlo 

Trtasury 

Ocaan  Quaan 

Day  Nand 

»8, 100 

46  500 

Apr.  23,1971 
May  10,1971 

Apolts.. 

Jotin  F,  Kssnedy 

145,340 

45.050 

May     4, 1971 
Do. 

Quo  Vadij 

Sun  Europa 

4«,  150 

23.050 

May    12.1971 
May    3,1971 

ToW 

MZ.UO 

Reimbursements  to  owners  of  vessels  can- 
not t>e  accomplished  until  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  apeciflcally  for  tliis 
purpose. 

We  hope  that  this  Information  Is  respon- 
sive to  your  inquiry. 

■Very  truly  yours, 

S.  L,  Couxttam, 

Comptroller. 

DzPAaTMKNT  or  Statk, 
Washington,  DC,  June  22.  1971. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries,  Wild- 
life   and    Conservation.    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  Of 
Representatives. 
Dea>   Ms.   CHAxmMAN:    In  accordance  with 
your  request.   I  wish  to  state   that  the  fol- 
lowing claims  listed  on  the  attached  sheet 
filed  by  the  private  owners  of  fishing  vessels 
assessed  by  Ecuador  are  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment   under    the   provisions   of   the    Fisher- 
men's  Protective   Act   of    1967   as   amended. 
These  claims  have  been  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  dates  indicated  as  provided  for  In 
the  above  act.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
these  claims  have  not  been  included  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  HJl.  8190 
I  hope  that  this  Information  is  responsive 
to  your  inquiry.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely. 

DONAU>  L.  McKeenan, 
Coordinator  of  Ocean  Afjairt. 


cnrriFiED  claims  not  included  in  hr  si9o 


Vcsnl 


0«n«i<i) 


Oattol 
naura 


Data  ol  cartifi- 
cstion  01  dtim 


Amount  ol 
claim 


Day  liland 
John  f    Kennady 
0<aa«i  QuaM.. 

Quo  Vidu 

Sun  Curo^ 


OcMx  Blaiar,  Inc.  and  ApoUo  VMrtiin*.  Inc. Mir.  3.. 

M,VOa»  Island,  Ine JM.  tt.. 

Ocaan  f ijhati«,  Ine Fsb.  10 

Aca  Fiiliafias  Co  ,  Inc Jan.  II 

Mr   R   A    Will        .  )an  21 

Mr     Saivilora    Ctivallo.    Mra,    EsdMr   J.    Laltuca    Jan,  27. 
(CrlvaDo.  Mr    VIncant  Crivado.  Mri     Lena  (An- 
tonina  Ctmik)).  San  Filippo:  and  Mrs   Thomai  W. 
Wast,  and  Mii.  Thalma  W.  Wait ,  at  loint  tanaoi*. 


May4  .. 
May  10 
Mav4    . 
Apr.  23 
May  12 
May  3... 


3155, 340 
46.  MO 

4S,0SO 
69,  lOT 
41,150 
23.  OM 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hoF>e  that 
my  colleagues  wlU  open  their  hearts 
to  compassion,  fair  play,  and  a  sense 
of  Justice  and  will  support  the 
amendment,  and  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  and  thus  correct  the  real 
legitimate  need  of  American  citizens  who 
were  seized  wrongfully  by  a  foreign 
power  while  they  were  fishing  lawfully 
on  the  high  .seas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr  Bow  '  has  reserved  a  point  of 
order  again-st  the  amendment. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  reserve  the  point  of  order  further 
if  the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Pelly)  desires  to  be  heard 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly ) , 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  am.endment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
DiNGELL  1  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967, 
as  amended,  our  domestic  fishermen  are 
authorized  reimbursement  of  funds 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  pay  to 
various  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru,  in  order  to  obtam  the  re- 
turn of  their  boats  which  were  illegally 
seized  on  the  high  seas. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  must  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion from  ConKre.s.s  before  the.se  moneys 
can  be  paid  to  the  fishing  ve.ssel  owners. 
The  customary  procedure  is  to  make  such 
claims  part  of  the  claims  and  judgments 
section  of  proposed  supplemental  appro- 
priation requests  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Generally,  there  are  two 
supplemental  appropriation  requests 
made  during  a  calendar  year:  One  In 
April  and  another  m  November  Within 
the  la.st  few  week.s.  the  first  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  wa.s  passed  by  Con- 
gress, H  R  8190  I  am  informed  that  due 
to  a  clerical  error  six  of  the  13  cer- 
tified claims  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  this  supplemental.  Seven  of  the 
13  claims  have  been  reimbursed  and 
included  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  Thus,  these  six  fLshmg  vessel 
owners  will  have  to  wait  until  the  next 
supplemental  appropnation  is  consid- 
ered, if  at  all,  under  the  current  pro- 
cedure. This  means  that  these  owners 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  fall  of  1971. 
and  payment  in  Januar>-  1972  The  prac- 
tical Impact  of  this  long  waiting  period  is 
that  many  of  these  fishing  ve.ssel  owners 
are  faced  with  high  interest  charges  run- 
ning in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  on  bank  loans  they  have  had  to 
take  out  in  order  to  raise  the  required 
cash  capital  to  pay  these  illegal  assess- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  State  has  certified 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that 
these  six  fishing  vessel  owner  claims  un- 
der the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  are 
valid  and  should  be  paid 

This  Euiiendment  would  serve  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  that  act  and  materially 
alleviate  the  long  waiting  period  which 
our  fishing  vessel  owners  must  sufTer  un- 
der now. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  problem  of  long 
delays  in  payment  of  claims  submitted  by 
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fishing  vessel  owners  and  verified  by  the 
Department  of  State  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  introduced  the  bill,  H  R.  7117. 
which  would  amend  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967,  as  follows; 

First,  by  impxDslng  an  additional  duty 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  action 
to  be  immediately  notified  of  the  charges 
paid  by  vessel  owner  to  the  seizing  coun- 
try for  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew; 

Second,  by  creating  a  lien  on  the  ves- 
sel seized  to  the  extent  the  vessel  owner 
is  reimbursed  under  the  act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ; 

Third,  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  immediately  notify  the  seizing 
country  of  the  reimbursements  and  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  under 
the  act; 

Fourth,  by  directing  the  Secretan.-  of 
State,  after  a  passage  of  120  days  from 
the  date  of  notice,  to  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  programed 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  the 
seizing  countrj'  to  a  fund  account  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>' ; 

Fifth,  by  creating  a  revolving  fund  for 
use  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury-  to 
reimburse  certified  claims,  initially  capi- 
talized at  $3  million  ,  and 

Sixth,  by  allowing  certified  claims  since 
December  31,  1970,  to  be  reimbursed  re- 
troactively after  enactment  into  law  from 
such  newly  created  fishermen's  protec- 
tive fund. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation  on 
Jime  3.  1971,  and  the  course  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  that  lime,  fully  sub- 
stantiated the  need  for  passage  of  this 
important  amendment.  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman  in  his  position  on  tlie 
amendment  and  on  his  forthright  stand, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  V.AN  DEERLIN.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY-  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Chairman, 
It  has  been  emphasized  that  these  are 
claims  that  are  completely  valid  inas- 
much as  the  fishermen  are  owed  the 
money  and  are  going  to  be  paid  the 
money  They  have  been  assessed  these 
fines  as  a  result  of  doing  what  the  State 
Department  has  instructed  them  to  do, 
which  is  not  to  refrain  from  fishing  on 
the  high  seas  off  of  South  America;  is 
that  correct '' 

Mr  PELLY  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  fishermen  can  ill  afford  to  borrow 
such  substantial  sums  and  pay  interest 
over  a  long  period  of  time  when  the 
money  is  due  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  law 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  could  well  be 
that  it  would  be  delayed  the  better  part 
of  a  year. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  not  be  a  supple- 
mental so  far  as  I  know  until  next  fall 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  wish  to  be  heard  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr  BOW  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
shall  be  ver>'  brief 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  law  does  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  these  fishermen  who  have  had 
their  ships  seized  in  Ecuador 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  chair 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  said,  which  is  quite  correct,  that  the 
law  has  been  amended — that  is,  the  orig- 
inal law  of  1926  has  been  amended— 
the  law  of  1927 — to  provide  where  there 
is  a  seizure  of  this  kind  that  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  from  the  wlthhold- 
mg  of  foreign  aid  ftmds  from  the  recip- 
ient countr>'  The  law  so  provides,  and 
this  has  not  been  done  So  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  would  provide  the  meth- 
od of  payment  in  those  countries  which 
receive  foreign  aid  and  Ecuador  is  one 
of  them  So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  at 
this  time  there  is  no  authority  for  an 
appropriation,  because  the  law  provides 
that  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  foreign  aid 
funds  and  not  by  an  appropnation  here. 

I  point  this  out  simply  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  stated,  and  I 
think  he  will  agree  that  this  is  what  the 
law  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  agree — and  I  will  cite  the 
law  to  you  here  and  will  point  it  out  to 
you. 

Mr  BOW  I  have  just  read  the  law 
within  the  last  10  mmutes  and  my  mem- 
or>-  is  not  that  bad 

But  I  will  say.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
they  should  be  paid  out  of  these  foreign 
aid  funds  and  I  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr  Dincell  >  desire  to 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr    DINGELL    Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  have  before 
me  the  two  statutes  which  are  relevant 
here  and  I  will  cite  them  to  the  Chair  at 
this  particular  lime. 

The  first  is  that  the  act  of  August  27, 
1954,  68  Stat  883-22  US  3  71-76— the 
relevant  part  of  that  statute  reads  as 
follows— and  this  is  section  2: 

In  any  case  where — 

(a)  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  Is  seized 
by  a  foreign  country  on  ;he  basis  o'.  righte 
or  claims  In  territorial  waters  or  the  high 
seas  which  are  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and 

'bi  there  Is  no  dispute  of  material  facts 
with  respect  to  the  location  or  activity  of 
such  ve&sel  at  the  time  of  such  seizure  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  as  soon  as  practicable 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
attend  to  the  welfare  of  such  vessel  and  Its 
crew  while  it  is  held  by  such  country  and  to 
secure  the  release  of  such  vessel  and  c-ew. 

Then  comes  the  following  iangtiage ; 
Reimbursement — 

The  CHAIRMAN  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  cite  the  section  of  the 
Code  from  which  he  is  reading? 

Mr  DINGELL  It  is  22  U.S  C.  1971 
to  1976. 

Mr  Chairman,  very  briefly,  what  the 
law  says  that  once  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  certified   the  amounts   i>aid   to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  procure  an 
approprlaUon  from  the  Congress  and 
shall  pay  from  appropnated  funds  the 
fine  and  other  charges  necessary 

Then  subsequently.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
the  statute  of  the  90th  Congress.  Public 
Law  90-482.  dated  August  12.  1968 — and 
this  appears  at,  75  Stat.  424.  22  U.S.C 
2151 — we  amended  the  statute  then  to 
add  to  the  word  "flne."  which  the  Umted 
States  Is  supposed  to  compensate  these 
fishermen  for;  in  addition  to  that,  license 
fee.  registration  fee.  or  any  other  direct 
charge,  and  the  committee  in  this  report 
interpreted  this  as  being  anything  that 
is  necessary  to  release  the  vessel  from  the 
holding  of  the  foreign  government — in 
each  of  these  cases.  I  believe,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  I  would  be  happy  to 
read  the  statute  further  if  the  gentleman 
desires. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  permit  me  to  read 
that  part  which  says  that  the  fine  and 
charges  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  fimds? 

Mr  DINGELL  There  is  such  a  statute, 
but  I  would  tell  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  the  statute  to  which  he  is  now  ad- 
dressing himself  is  another  statute  which 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
withhold  and  shall  compensate  the 
United  States  for  the  amounts  paid  out. 
We  were  very  careful.  I  want  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  to  know.  In  drafting 
the  statute  not  to  set  it  up  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  woiild  have  to  with- 
hold the  fine  from  foreign  aid  funds  so 
as  to  leave  our  fishermen  nalced  and 
destitute.  I  do  not  believe  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  we  should  trust  the  Secre- 
tary, making  the  commercial  fishermen 
subject  to  that  kind  of  whim  or  mercy. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Washington 
State,  who  Is  the  author  of  the  statute. 
I  think  he  can  give  us  some  useful  com- 
ments 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
DiNC«LL>.  and  Insist  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  reimbursement  to  the 
fishermen  of  fines  is  not  contingent  upon 
any  reduction  from  any  allocation  of 
foreign  assistance  Actually  and  In  fact 
the  law  reads  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  file  a  claim  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  then  after  that  claim  is  refused, 
within  120  days  he  shall  deduct  and  re- 
imburse the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  foreign  country  does  not 
pay  on  that  claim  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  correct  in  saying 
that  this  Is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 

Mr.  DINGELL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fxirther,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  that  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  I  will  submit  to 
the  House  langiiage  indicating  that  all 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  comply 
with  the  law.  namely,  certification  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  have  been  taken 
care  of  and  are  before  the  Congress  at 
this  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Mokacah),  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Under  section  1973  of  the  United 
States  Code,  title  22.  there  is  am  author- 


ization, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  said,  which  does  permit  the  payment 
of  charges  and  authorizes  these  pay- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
reference  in  section  1975  to  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  nevertheless  the  Chair 
does  not  find  that  the  condition  as  con- 
tended for  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  contained  in  this  section.  The  Chair 
believes  the  law  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation carried  in  the  amendment 
The  Chair  finds  the  point  of  order  is 
not  well  taken  and  overrules  the  point 
of  order 

Mr.  STEED  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  obvious 
to  the  Members  from  the  discission  we 
have  just  had  that  this  is  not  an  entirely 
simple  situation,  even  though  it  Involves 
only  $387,000 

There  have  been  no  certifications  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  subcommittee  has  had  no  informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  or  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  we  have  been 
in  session  all  year  long. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  on 
earth  for  the  people  involved  here,  it 
seeiTiS  to  me  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure 
that  is  proposed  here,  to  ask  the  House 
to  take  this  action,  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  Information  upon  which 
to  base  it  or  Justify  it. 

While  I  would  be  glad  to  help  the  gen- 
tlemen any  way  I  could.  I  am  unwilling 
to  be  a  party  to  setting  a  precedent  here 
today  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  believe  most  of  us  know  this  may  be 
a  recurring  type  of  problem.  It  seems  to 
me.  distressful  as  it  might  be  to  delay 
this,  for  the  affected  people,  there  is  need 
for  the  House  to  have  orderly  process. 
This  Is  entirely  without  any  opportunity 
for  the  subcommittee  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  it.  tmd  we  have  had  no  proper  cer- 
tification through  channels  on  it  I  hope 
the  House  will  defeat  the  sunendment. 
not  on  its  merits,  but  on  the  fact  that  It 
comes  here  in  a  situation  which  I  be- 
lieve sets  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  will  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord— I  am  not  able  to  do  so  at  this  time — 
letters  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in- 
dicating that  certifications  have  been 
brought  forward  and  that  the  entire 
matter  Is  the  fault  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  In  that  these  figures  did  not  ar- 
rive on  time. 

Mr  STEED.  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentle- 
mans  word,  or  anything  else,  but  it  seems 
to  me  if  they  are  able  to  provide  eiII  this 
information  the  way  the  gentleman  pre- 
sents It  the  subcommittee  at  least  could 
have  been  provided  the  same  informa- 
tion. Since  we  were  not.  I  believe  we  have 
to  insist,  so  long  as  the  House  will  sup- 
port us,  that  this  sort  of  thing  come  to  us 
in  the  regular  way  so  that  we  can  give 
it  regular  consideration 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  DDfcu.i,>. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  508  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
poration or  agency,  shall  be  used  for  public- 
ity or  propaganda  purposes  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
Congreas. 

AMENDMKirr    OTTtXtD    BT    MB.    WTIXIAK    D.    TOKD 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  WnxiAX  D. 
Poao  On  page  36.  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec  508  "  in  line  10:  and  Immediately 
below  line  14  on  page  36  Insert  the  following: 

■•(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  or  any  ofBeer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  who — 

"(1)  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  ofBcer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  having  any  direct  oral  or  written 
communlcaUon  or  contact  with  any  member 
or  committee  of  Congress  In  connection  with 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
such  offlcer  or  employee  or  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  Pcstal  Service  in  any  way.  ir- 
respective of  whether  such  communication 
or  contact  Is  at  the  initiative  of  such  ofBcer 
or  employee  or  in  response  to  the  request 
or  Inquiry  of  such  Member  or  committee;  or 

"(3)  removes,  suspends  from  duty  with- 
out pay.  demotes,  reduces  in  ranJc.  seniority, 
status,  pay.  or  perfornaance  or  efficiency 
rating,  denies  promotion  to,  relocates,  reas- 
signs, transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates 
in  regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitle- 
ment, or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  of.  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  such  offlcer  or  employee, 
by  reason  of  any  communication  or  contact 
of  such  offlcer  or  employee  with  any  Mem- 
ber or  committee  of  Congress  as  described  in 
paragraph    (1)    of  this  subsection." 

pouTT  or  oaoEX 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  point? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  In  several  In- 
stances First  of  all,  there  is  paragraph 
(b)  of  the  amendment.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion that  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
ary of  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  is  not  limited  to 
this  act  but  to  any  other  act,  which  I 
think  makes  it  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Furthermore,  under  the  next  provision, 
which  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts 
or  threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  that 
puts  such  additional  duties  on  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Postal  Service  that  it  becomes 
almost  Impossible  for  him  to  administer 
this,  particularly  as  to  further  threats  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  It  is  very  apparent  from  read- 
ing this  that  additional  duties  are  placed 
on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  Postal  Service,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  any  objections  to  part  (b)  or  the 
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rest  of  the  amendment,  I  believe  it  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
p<Hnt  of  order? 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Yes,  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  legis- 
late with  this  amendment,  because  the 
law  that  this  amendment  attempts  to 
enforce  has  been  on  the  books  and  it 
has  been  the  law  of  this  coimtry  since 
1912.  We  now  have  substantive  law 
which  now  very  substantially  says  that 
you  shall  not  do  any  of  the  things  set 
forth  in  this  act.  What  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  withhold  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  supplemental  funds  being 
appropriated  by  this  bill  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  from  anyone 
who  violates  the  law  that  has  been  the 
law  since  1912.  The  only  determination 
that  Is  necessary  to  be  made  by  anybody 
is  not  to  violate  the  law. 

Traditionally  we  have  assumed  that 
all  citizens  of  this  country,  more  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  subscribed  to 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  such  as 
those  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  are  presumed  to  know  the 
law.  So.  the  only  determination  that  is 
necessary  for  anyone  to  find  out  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do.  that  just 
means  avoiding  violating  the  law  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

What  it  does  is  limit  the  Secretary 
of  the  TretLsury  in  expending  these  funds 
in  effect  to  the  executive  branch  to  com- 
pensate any  person  if  he  violates  the  law 
by  attempting  to  prevent  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  or  preventing  in  fact  or 
punishing  someone  if  he  is  unable  to 
prevent  it.  that  person  being  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service  and  while 
in  that  status  contacts  either  an  elected 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  12  of  this 
year  the  Postmaster  General,  long  be- 
fore the  new  Postal  Corporation  was  to 
go  into  effect,  issued  a  directive  saying 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Postal  Service  for  any  employee 
either  individually  or  through  his  or- 
ganization to  contact  any  Member  of  this 
House  or  any  member  of  our  staff  or  any 
committee  of  this  House,  or  of  the  other 
body  directly  or  indirectly,  and  he 
spelled  out  all  the  forms  of  communica- 
tion known  to  man. 

Thereafter,  the  Postmaster  General 
amplified  that  regulation  and  explained 
it  more  fully  and  specified  that  it  would 
no  longer  at  any  time  in  the  future  be 
necessary  for  any  employee  to  inquire 
directly  or  indirectly  of  any  Member  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  the  violation  in- 
volved in  the  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Postmaster  General  would  be  the 
simple  establishment  of  contact  and  the 
response  to  an  inquiry,  whether  it  were 
initiated  by  a  communication  from  a 
postal  employee  to  either  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  a 
member  of  their  staff  of  the  House  or 
Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  du- 
ties Imposed  upon  the  Executive  to  de- 
termine whether  this  is  In  fact  an  added 


duty  was  determined  when  we  had  under 

consideration  la.st  week  the  bill  dealing 
with  food  stamps,  falling  far  short  with 
respect  to  determining  whether  a  person 
who  is  receiving  food  stamps  is  out  on 
a  strike,  and  thai  was  the  only  reason 
they  were  receiving  food  stamps  I  would 
cite  as  authority  in  rebuttal  that  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  the 
ruling  of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Wright  )  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  with  regard  to  that 
particular  Lssue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Monacan).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr  Bowi  makes  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  on  the 
one  hand  on  the  ground  that  it  imposes 
additional  duties  upon  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  it  refers  to  matters  that  are 
not  included  m  this  particular  bill 

The  Chair  finds  that  this  amendment 
does  not  impose  additional  duties  to  the 
extent  that  is  objectionable  under  the 
precedents  relating  to  limitations  on  ap- 
propriation bills  However,  the  Chair  also 
finds  that  the  amendment  does  .seek  to 
cover  matters  beyond  those  which  are  in 
the  purview  of  this  bill  since  it  provides 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
available  for  certain  purposes  with  re- 
spect to  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  Inside  or  outside  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  or  agencies  covered 
by  this  bill. 

Therefore,  this  constitutes  legislation 
on  the  pending  appropriation  bill  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

FARLIAME.NTARY     INQflRY 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry- . 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parhamentarv  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  at  the 
moment — and  I  have  already  consulted 
with  others  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment — if  the  amendment  were 
offered  without  the  specific  language 
mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Chairman's  ruling.  I  believe  it  would 
meet  the  objections  that  have  led  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  point  of  order. 

My  parliamentary-  inquiry  is,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  and  save  "the 
time  of  the  House  that  would  be  con- 
sumed by  waiting  for  the  appropriate 
time  to  reoffer  the  amendment  in  the 
altered  form? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  cannot  make  any  specific 
ruling  on  what  the  situation  might  be 
with  a  particular  amendment  that  has 
not.  as  yet  been  offered 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  recognized  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may 
offer  another  amendment  if  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  do  so. 

AMENDMENT    OrrERED    BY    MR     WILLIAM    D     rORD 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wiixiam  D. 
Pord:  On  page  36,  insert  "(a)"  immediately 


after  "Sec.  608."  in  line  10;  and  immediately 
below  line  14  on  page  36  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bt  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  any  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee of   the   United    Stain's   Postal    Service. 

"(1)  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  offlcer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  from  having  any  direct  oral  or  writ- 
ten communication  or  contact  with  any 
member  or  committee  of  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
employmen:  of  such  offlcerf  or  employee  or 
pertaiiilr.g  U)  the  U-ited  States  Postal' Serv- 
ice In  any  way.  Irrespective  of  whether  such 
of  such  offlcer  or  employee  or  In  response 
communication  or  contact  is  at  the  initiative 
to  the  request  or  Inquiry  of  such  Member  or 
committee:  or 

■  ( 2  I  removes  suspends  from  duty  without 
pay,  demotes,  reduces  in  rank,  seniority, 
status,  pay  or  performance  or  efficiency  rat- 
ing, denies  promotion  to  relocates,  reassigns. 
transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates  In 
regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitlement. 
or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of  em- 
ployment of.  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
actions  with  respect  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee, by  reason  of  any  communication  or 
contact  of  such  officer  or  employee  with  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

POINT     OF     ORDEB 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Mr  Monagan  The 
way  the  pending  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted and  m  view  of  the  former  ruJing 
of  the  Chair  and  the  reasons  the  Chair 
then  gave,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opmion 
that  the  amendment  is  m  order  and. 
therefore,   overrules  the  pomt  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   ■  Mr    William  D    Ford  » . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  thank  the 
Chair  and.  Mr  Chairman.  I  w-ould  ask 
for  an  immediate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Willlam  D. 
Ford  < . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Robison  of 
New-  York   .  there  w  ere — ayes  68.  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill, 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Commitiee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  witii  sun- 
dry' amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Monagan,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H,R  9271'  making  appropnations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  US  Postal 
Senice.  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent,  and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  t^,e  House  with 


MB^     i      t  '  1 


sundry  amer.dmer.ts.  with  the  recom- 
.-nendaUon  that  the  amendments  be 
a*[reed  to  a:id  that  the  bUl  as  amended 
do  pass 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendments 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

The  SPEL^KER  Ls  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendmer.t ""  If  not,  the 
Chair  *'iU  put  Uiem  en  »rros 

The  question  was  taJien  and  the 
Speaker  bein^?  in  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  154.  noes  41. 

So  the  amendments  were  Eigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
smd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  3PEL*iKFH  The  question  Ls  on  the 
t^assa^e  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE.\KER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
soit  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
ndl- 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  380.  nays  6,  not  voting  47. 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  1691 
TBAS — 380 

Mo 
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AbMtt 
AbarnMhy 

Abouresk 

Abcug 

Adsoxs 

Addsbbo 

Alexander 

Andenon.  ni. 

Axxtenon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

.V    D»Jt 
.\nn  mzlo 
Aixfaer 
Ar?nda 
Aihlpy 
Asp  In 
AsptoAll 
B«dmo 
Baker 
Bairlng 
Barrett 
Begtch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bett« 
BvrlU 
Bum 
BleBter 
B;n<li»m 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Bo«x» 
Bo  land 
B<M,ln< 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bnnkley 
Brook* 
Broamfleid 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Ulcb 
Brown   Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N  C 
BroyhlU,  V» 
Buchanan 
Burke   Fla 
Burke.  Maaa 
Burleaon.  Tex 


Burllaon. 
Btirton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
BTmea.  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  NT 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex. 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlna.  ni. 
CoUlna.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyem 
Connan 
Cotter 

ITniighltn 

Crane 
Culyer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlela.  N  J. 
Oanlelaon 
IHtU.  SC 
i:>mv'.».  wu 
:ie  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 

Denn;» 

Dickloaon 

DlnKcU 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dciwnir.,? 

Dulakl 

Duni-an 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 


Kcktaardt 

Bdmondaon 

Kdwarda.  Ala. 

Edwarda.  Calif. 

Brienbom 

EKh 

Batxlenian 

Evana.  Colo. 

Erlna.  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Plaher 

Flood 

Plowera 

Plynt 

Foley 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

Pord. 

WUltam  D 
Poraythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frelinsbuysen 
Prensel 
ITey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OalUUnakis 
Oarnukts 
Oaydoa 
OLalmo 
Olbbonj 
CJoIdWBter 
Oonzales 
OoodUng 
Oraoo 
Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg 
Qreen.  Pa. 
OniTln 
Orlfflth* 
OroTer 
Oubser 
Oude 
Ha;rv 
Haipem 
Hamilton 
3anuner- 

•ctamldt 
Hanlay 
Hanna 

Hiinj^n,  Idaho 
ilaiijen.  Waab. 


Hanba 

Millar.  Ohio 

Baylor 

Harrey 

MUU.Ark. 

Rchm-le 

Haatlnga 

Mllla  Md. 

RcJieuer 

Hathaway 

Mlnl^ 

Schneebell 

Hawklnj 

Mink 

Bchwangai 

Haya 

Mlri«>««ll 

fViott 

Hectaler,  W.  Va 

.  MltcheU 

Sebellua 

Heckler.  Maaa 

MlzeU 

Shipley 

Helatoakl 

Mollohan 

Sboup 

Hlcka.  Waab. 

Monagan 

Shrlver 

Hogan 

Montgomery 

Stkes 

Houneld 

MoorbMbd 

Slak 

Horton 

Morgan 

Rlack 

Hoamer 

Morse 

Smith.  Calif 

Howard 

Moaher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hull 

Moas 

Smith.  NT. 

Hungate 

Murphy.  NT 

Snyder 

Hutchlnaon 

Myers 

Spenca 

Jacob* 

Natcher 

Springer 

Jarman 

Nedzl 

Stafford 

Jobnaon.  Calif 

Nelsen 

Staggers 

Johnson.  Pa. 

NlchoU 

Stanton. 

Jonaa 

NU 

J.  WUllam 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Obey 

Stan'^jn. 

Jonea.  N  C 

O-Hara 

James  V. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

O'Konakt 

Steed 

Karth 

OT*elU 

Steele 

Kastenmeler 

Paiaman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Kajsen 

Fatman 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Keating 

Patten 

Stokes 

Kee 

Pelly 

Stratton 

Keith 

Pepper 

Stubbleneld 

Kemp 

Perkins 

Sullivan 

King 

Pettis 

Symington 

Kluczynskl 

Peyser 

Taloott 

Koch 

Pickle 

Teague.  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Pike 

Teague.  Tex. 

Kyi 

Plrnle 

Terry 

Kyroa 

Poage 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Landgrebe 

PodeU 

Tbompaon.  NJ 

Landrum 

Poff 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Latta 

Powell 

Thone 

Leggett 

Preyer,  N.C 

Tleman 

Lennon 

Price.  111. 

nilman 

Lent 

Price.  Tex. 

VanDeerlln 

Link 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Vander  Jagt 

Lloyd 

Puclnski 

Van  Ik 

Long.  Md. 

Qule 

Veysey 

Lujan 

Qulllen 

Vlgorlto 

McClory 

RaUaback 

Waggonner 

McCIoakey 

Randall 

Wampler 

McClure 

Ran  gel 

Ware 

McColllBter 

Rees 

WatU 

McCormack 

Reld.  lU. 

Whalen 

McDade 

Beld.  NT. 

Wblte 

McDonald. 

Reuas 

Wiiitehurst 

Mich. 

Rhode* 

Whltten 

McPall 

RIegle 

Wldnall 

McKay 

RoberU 

Wiggins 

McKevttt 

Robinson.  Va. 

WlUlam* 

McKlnney 

Roblaon.  NT. 

WUson.  Bob 

McMillan 

Rodlno 

WUaon. 

Macdonald, 

Roe 

Cbarles  H. 

Mass 

Rogers 

Winn 

Madden 

Roncallo 

Wolff 

Mahon 

Rooney,  NT 

Wright 

MalUlard 

Rosenthal 

Wyatt 

Mann 

Rouah 

Wydler 

Mathls.  Oa 

Rouaselot 

Wylle 

Matsunaga 

Roy 

Wyman 

Mayne 

Ruppe 

Tates 

MazzoU 

Ruth 

Tatron 

Meeda 

Ryan 

Toung,  Fla. 

Mel  Cher 

St  Oermaln 

Toung.  Tex. 

Metcalfe 

Sandman 

Zablockl 

Mlcbel 

Sar  banes 

ZIon 

Miller.  Calif 

Satterfleld 
NATS— « 

Zwach 

Derwlnakl 

Hall 

SchmttE 

Oroas 

Rarlck 

Skubltz 
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Anderson. 

KUberg 

Martin 

Calif 

Pascell 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Ash  brook 

Plah 

Mlkva 

Braaco 

Oallagher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bray 

Oettys 

Purcell 

Cederberg 

Hagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Chlaholm 

Harrington 

Roetenkowskl 

Clay 

H«bert 

Roybal 

D«ns.Oa. 

Henderson 

R\innels 

Denholm 

Hicks.  Mass 

Selberllng 

Dent 

Hlllls 

Stephens 

Denne 

Hunt 

Stuckey 

Dlggs 

Icbord 

Taylor 

Donohue 

Long.  La. 

Udall 

Drlnan 

Mcculloch 

Waldle 

Edwards.  La 

McEwen 

Wballey 

So  the  bill 

was  pA.s.sed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr  Hunt. 

Mr.  Ptucei:  with  Mr  HlllU. 

Mr  Taylor  with  Mr  Pish 

Mr  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bray 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cederberg 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Callfomla  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  Callfomla 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Cmaholm  with  Mrs  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Devtne. 

Mr   Long  of  Lo>ulslan*  with  Mr   Whalley. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr    McEwen. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.   Ellberg  with   Mr    DavU  of  Georgia. 

Mr  Mlkva  with  Mr  Selberllng. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Stephens. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr    Gallagher. 

Mr.  Pxircell  with  Mr  Hagan 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr  Runnels. 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectitHi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE     REPORT    ON    S      31 
EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  31 )  to  provide  during  Umes 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of 
public  service  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONfXkXNCK    RSPOBT     (H      RkPT      No      93-310) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  31) 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist 
States  and  local  communities  In  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency  Employment   Act   of    1971". 

araTCMXNT  of  findings  and  prr«posis 

8«c.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportunities  available  to  the 
general  population,  especially  low-Income 
persons  and  migrants,  persons  of  limited 
English -speaking    abUlty,    and    others    from 
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socioeconomic  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment . 

(3)  expanded  work  opportunities  fall.  In 
times  of  high  unemployment  ici  keep  pace 
with  the  Increa-sed  number  of  persons  In  the 
labor  force,  Including  the  many  young  per- 
sons who  are  entering  the  labor  force,  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  service  and  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  remain  In.  enter,  or  reenter  the  labor 
force; 

(3)  In  times  of  high  unemployment,  many 
low-Income  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or 
retain  employment  making  It  especially  dif- 
ficult to  become  self-suppurllng  and  thus 
Increasing  the  number  of  welfare  recipients; 

(4)  many  of  the  p>ersons  who  have  be- 
come unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a 
result  of  technological  changes  or  as  a  result 
of  shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, as  In  the  defense  aerospace  and  con- 
struction Industries  could  usefully  be  em- 
ployed  In    providing   needed   public   services 

(5)  It  iB  appropriate  during  umes  of  high 
imemployment  to  ftl;  unmet  needs  for  public 
services  in  such  fields  as  environmental  qual- 
ity, health  care  housing  and  neighborhood 
Improvements,  recreauon  education,  public 
safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities,  rural  development, 
transportation,  beautiflcatlon.  conservation, 
crime  prevention  and  control,  prison  re- 
habilitation, and  other  fields  of  human  bet- 
terment and  public  Improvement, 

(6)  propram-s  providing  LranslUonaJ  em- 
ployment In  Jobs  providing  needed  public 
services  and  related  training  and  manpower 
services  can  be  ii  useful  component  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  policies  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  high  unemployment  and  de- 
pendency ujx)!!  welfare  assistance  Oiid  pro- 
viding aJTected  Individuals  with  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  skills  and  abilities  to  enable 
them  to  move  into  other  public  or  private 
employment  and  other  opportunities;  and 

(7)  {jrovldlng  resources  for  transitional 
public  service  employment  and  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  during  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  can  help  as  an  economic 
stabUlser  both  to  ease  the  Impact  of  un- 
employment for  the  alTecled  Individuals  and 
to  reduce  the  pressures  which  tend  to  gener- 
ate further  unemployment 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  unemployed  and  iinderemployed  per- 
sons with  tran.'jltlonal  employment  In  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  during 
times  of  high  unemployment  and  wherever 
feasible,  related  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices to  enable  such  persons  to  move  Into  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

FINANCIAL    ASSIFTANCK 

Sec,  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  I.;ibor  .shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  In  order  to  make  financial  as.sJstance 
available  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  providing  transi- 
tional emplojrment  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  In  Jobs  providing  need- 
ed public  services  and  training  and  man- 
power services  related  to  such  employment 
which  are  otherwise  imavallable.  and  en- 
abling such  persons  to  move  Into  empxloy- 
ment  or  training  not  supported  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  only  for  wages  and  em- 
ployment benefits  to  persons  employed  In 
public  service  Jobs  piu^uant  to  this  Act 

n-ICIBLI    APPLICANTS 

Ssc.  4.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by  eligi- 
ble e^>plicants  which  shall 


(1)  units  of  Federal.  State,  and  general 
local  government;   or 

(3)  public  agencies  and  Institutions  which 
are  subdivisions  of  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

(3)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  res- 
ervations. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPaiATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 

(bi  (  1  )  No  further  obligation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  may  be  made 
subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded  be- 
low 4.5  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  except  as  p.-ovlded  In  paragraph  (2), 

i2i  If.  a'ly  time  subsequent  to  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  under  this  section,  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  equals  or  exceeds  4  5  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  mjonths,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (  1 ) ,  resume  the  obligation  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  untU 
a  new  determination  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  1 1 1 

(3)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  only,  persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  under  this  Act.  being 
counted  as  unemployed  In  determining  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  counted  If  they  continue  In 
such  employment. 

(CI  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determl'iatlon  required  by  subsection  (bi. 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and 
shall  publish  such  determination  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  At  such  time,  the  Secretary 
shall  rec:-mmend  to  t^e  Congress  any  further 
steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

SPECIAL    EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6  (ai  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Special  Employment  Assistance  Program 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  eligible  applicants  meeting  the 
criteria  set  forth  m  subsection  ici  In  order 
to  make  financial  assistance  available.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment, 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
residing  In  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, in  Jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  "areas  of  substantial  unemployment" 
means  any  area  of  sufRclent  size  and  scope  to 
sustain  a  public  service  employment  program 
and  which  ha-s  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal 
to  or  In  excess  of  6  per  centum  for  three 
cxiiisecutive  months  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,   and 

(2)  "eligible  applicant"  means  any  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  any  public  agency  or  Institution 
which  Is  a  subdivision  of  any  such  unit,  or 
an  Indian  tribe  on  a  F'ederal  or  State  reser- 
vation, which  Is  or  has  within  it  an  area 
of  substantial  unemployment 

(di  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  this  section,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  In  the  Federal 
Register, 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  any 


fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  application 
which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant 
and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Any  such  application  shall  set  forth  a  public 
ser'vlce  employment  program  designed.  In 
times  of  high  unemployment,  to  provide 
transitional  employment  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  Jobs  providing 
needed  public  services  and  where  appropri- 
ate, training  and  m-anpower  services  related 
to  such  emplo>Tnent  which  are  otherwise 
unavailable,  and  to  enable  such  persons  to 
move  Into  employment  or  training  not  sup- 
ported under  this  .^ct 

(bi  Programs  assusted  under  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a 
view  toward  — 

( 1 )  developing  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3  I  providing  oppxsrtunltles  for  continued 
training.  Including  on-the-job  training,  or 

(41  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  will  enable  the  Individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  Into  public  or 
private  employment  or  training  not  sup- 
ported under  this  Act. 

(c)  An  a^)pllcatlon  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  emplojrment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
Act  win  be  ad.mmistered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
agency  or  institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  ixnder  such 
supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  indicating  the  n'amber  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3 1  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  provid- 
ing complementary  tralmng  and  manpower 
services  designed  to  (Ai  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  participants  to  employment  or 
training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals involved,  whether  In  the  public 
or  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (Bi  pro- 
vide parucipants  with  skills  for  which  there 
Is  an  anucipaied  high  demand,  or  (C)  pro- 
vide participants  with  self-development 
skills,  but  nothing  contained  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  preclude  p>er- 
sons  or  programs  for  whom  the  foregoing 
goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
In  filling  public  service  jobe  will  be  given 
to  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indo- 
china or  Korea  on  or  after  .August  5,  1964  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  land  who  have  received  other  than 
dishonorable  discharges  ,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant shall  lAi  make  a  special  effort  to  ac- 
quaint such  individuals  with  the  program. 
and  iBi  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  such 
p>ersons  with  those  authorized  by  chapter  41 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  i  relating  to 
Job  Counseling  and  Emplo^inent  Services 
for  'Veterans  1  or  earned  out  by  other  public 
or  private  organizations  or  agencies. 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  jobs  shall  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
v/lse  Immediately  available; 
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(7)  a  deacrlptlon  of  tbe  mctboda  to  b« 
uaed  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partlcl- 
panu,  Including  specinc  eligibility  criteria. 
•nd  progTAins  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
Utdr  Job  respoasibtlltles. 

(8)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  stateoaent  of  priorities  among 
■uch  needs; 

(0)  a  deacrlpUon  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  ttae  major  kinds  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs. 

(10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
ions  employed  In  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer. 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed: 

(13)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  partici- 
pants: 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  assurances  that  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  section  11(a)  will  be  complied 
with: 

(15)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  avalUible  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue 
work  with  the  employer.  In  the  same  or  slm- 
Uaj-  work  with  of>port unities  to  do  so  and  to 
find  pertnanent.  upwardly  mobile  careers  In 
that  Held,  and  (B)  providing  these  persons 
so  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
permanent  careers  In  such  field,  with  oppor- 
tunities to  seek,  prepare  for.  and  obtain 
work  In  other  fields; 

(17)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  suoervisory .  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and   underemployed  peraons; 

(18)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement, 
including  civU  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged; 

(19)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  in  the  nrogram 
wUl  be  employed  in  a  bona  fide  professional 
capacity  tas  such  term  is  used  in  section 
13(a)(1)  of  the  I^r  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938).  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  participants 
employed  as  classroom  teachers,  and  the 
Secretary  may  waive  this  limitation  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances:    and 

(30)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements. 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe 

APraoTAL   or   hmscK-norta 
Sac.  8    An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,   for  financial   assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 1  the  aopllcatlon  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  Act. 


(3)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement: 

(3 1  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 
Non-Pederal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

Ai.tOCATION     or     rUNDS 

8«c.  9.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  in  such 
a  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

( 1 )  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equita- 
ble manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  peraons,  respec- 
tively, in  the  United  States,  but  not  less 
than  11.500,000  shall  be  apportioned  to  any 
State,  except  that  not  less  than  tl. 500, 000 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (  n  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons, respectively.  In  that  State. 

(C)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportlonmenu  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

TSArNINC    AND    MANPOWEX    SERVICES 

S«c  10  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize,  in  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
supported  manpower  programs,  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  S. 

SPICIAL    RXSPONStaiMTrCS    or    THX    SECSETART 

Sec  11  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  In  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that — 

( 1 )  in  the  event  that  any  person  employed 
In  a  public  service  Job  under  this  Act  and  the 
reviewing  agency  find  that  such  Job  will  not 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment,  maximum 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employment  or 
training  opportunities  providing  such  pros- 
pects, and  such  person  shall  be  offered  ap- 
propriate assistance  In  securing  placement  In 
the  opportunity  which  he  chooses  after  ap- 
propriate counseling:    and 

(3)  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  5(b)  (1)  or 
financial  assistance  will  otherwise  no  longer 
be  available  under  this  Act.  maximum  efforts 
shall  be  made  to  locate  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  not  supported  under  this 
Act  for  each    person   employed   In   a   public 


service  Job  under  this  Act,  and  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  in 
securing  placement  in  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  procedures  established  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  six  months 
after  funds  are  first  obligated  under  this  Act 
and  at  six-month  Intervals  thereafter 

(c)  Prom  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  5.  the  Secretary  may  reserve  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act  and  their  Impact  on  related  pro- 
grams 

srcciAL  raovisiONa 
Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  restilt  In  an  In- 
crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  (C)  wUl  not  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  as- 
sisted jobs; 

(3)  peraons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  under  thU  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Lalwr  Standards  Act  of  1938.  If 
section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
partlclp«mt  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer: 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$13,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  thU  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  other  benefits  at  the 
same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
employees  of  the  employer  and  to  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  (3l  of 
Public  Law  89-386  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants; 

(7)  no  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  uaed 
for  the  acquisition  of.  or  for  the  rental  or 
leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  materials,  or 
real  property;  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  Ckinslstent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  In  such  a  manner  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  public  service  employment 
opportunities  will  be  available  on  an  equit- 
able basis  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  among  significant  segments  of  the 
population  of  unemployed  persons,  giving 
consideration  to  the  relative  numbers  of  un- 
employed persons  in  each  such  segment. 
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(c)  Where  a  latwr  organization  represents 
employees  whd  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  a£  that  pxropoeed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  Ui  being  developed  for  submission 
under  this  Art  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afTorded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  the  Secretary 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls  at-rountlnfj  requirements  personnel 
standards  evaluation  procedures  and  other 
policies  a.s  may  *>€  necessary  to  pr^)mote  the 
effective  use  of  funds 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements  establish  such  pro- 
cedures. p)ollcles  rules  and  regulations  and 
make  such  payments  in  installmente  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  vinder  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  u-  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thl.s 
Act,  ineludln)!:  necessary  adjustments  m  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayment*  or  under- 
payments The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amounus  expended  In 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
thU  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  Ui  enable  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  Ui  measure  the  rela- 
tive and  where  programs  cjin  be  compared 
appropriately  comparative  eflectlveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
Other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  include  information 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  Includ- 
ing age.  sex  race  health  education  ievel.  and 
previous  wage  and  employment  experience. 

(3)  duration  in  employment  -situations, 
including  information  on  the  duration  of 
emptoyment  of  program  participants  for  at 
least  a  year  following  he  termination  of  par- 
ticipation In  federally  assisted  pn.>grams  and 
comparable  Information  on  other  employees 
or  trainees   of   participating   employers,    and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  participant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages  training. 
and  supportive  .services,  ail  fringe  benefits. 
and  administrative  costs 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  informa- 
tion on  a  State  regional  and  national  basis. 
and  shall  include  .such  Information  In  the 
report    required    by    section    13    of    this    Act 

(g)  The  Secretary  shal:  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  prc.gram  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto,  specltlcanv  provides  that 
no  person  with  reBponslblllties  In  the  oper- 
ation of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color  national  origin 
sex.  political   afTlMatlon    or   beliefs 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  anv  program  under  This 
Act  which  Involves  political  activities,  and 
neither  the  program  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  persf)nnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  shall  be  In  any  way 
or  to  any  extent  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 16  of  lltie  5    I'nlted  States  C-ode 

(1)  TTie  Secretary  shall  not  prrjvlde  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
In  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is    used  or  to  be 


used  for  sectarian   Instruction  or  as  a  place 

for  religious  worship. 

SPECIAL  REPORT 

Sec  13.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  (Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  re- 
port setting  forth  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  Act,  including  information  de- 
rived from  evaluations  required  by  section 
11(c)  and  12(f]  of  this  Act  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  extent  to  which  i  1 1  participants 
in  such  activities  subsequently  secure  and 
retain  public  or  private  employment  or  par- 
ticipate in  training  or  employabiUty  devel- 
I  pment  programs.  i2i  segment*  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  unemployed  persons  are  provided 
public  service  oppfTt unities  m  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DKriNmONS 

Sec.  14    !  a  I  As  used  m  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  CJolum- 
bla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust   Territory  of  the   Pacific   Islands. 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  work  In  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention,  and  control, 
prison,  rehabilitation,  transp>ortation.  recrea- 
tion, maintenance  of  paries,  streets,  and 
other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
pollution  control,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood Improvements,  rural  development,  con- 
servation, beautlficatlon.  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  community  Improve- 
ment. 

(4)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical  treat- 
ment, voluntary  family  planning  services, 
nutrition  services,  and  appropriate  psychia- 
tric, psychological    and  prosthetic  servlcjes. 

(5)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  per-sor.s  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work:   and 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV.  X.  or  X\T  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2) 
who  are  either  i  1 !  persons  without  Jobs,  or 
( il  1  persons  worltlng  In  Jobe  providing  Insuffl- 
cient  Inct^me  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  ftimJIies  U-  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  assistance 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shall  be  made  ;n  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
m  defining  penioiLS  as  unemployed. 

(6)  "underemployed  persons'   means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  working  part-time 
but  spelling   fuu-time  work. 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  full-time  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
.Management    and   Budget. 

ibi  As  used  ir.  section  13(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "area"  means — 

(1;  where  the  applicant  Is  an  eligible  unit 
of  government  or  aji  Indian  tnbe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant  ex- 
ercises general  political  Jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public 
agency  or  institution  which  Is  a  subdivision 
of  an  eligible  unit  of  government,  that 
geographical  area  over  which  such  unit  of 
government  exercises  general  political  Juris- 
diction 

EmCTIVI    DATE 

Sec  15  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  sections  6 ( b I  and6(Ci(li  shall 
take  into  account  the  rate  of  unemplojrment 


for  a  period  of  three  consecutive  months 
even  though  all  or  part  of  such  period  may 
have  occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  cjf  this 
Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 

Carl  D    Pekkins 

DOMINICK   V.  Daniels. 

Llotd  Meeds. 

■William  D    Ford, 

Phillip  Burton, 

Augustus    F     Hawkins, 

Joseph  M    Qayix^s. 

James  H    Scheuer, 

M,\RIO    BlA&CI 

Ella  Grasscj 

LofisE  Day  Hicks, 

Edith  Green 

Albert  H   Qu:e 

Marvin   L     Esch 

■William   A    .Steiger, 

Edwin  D    Eshleman, 

Earl  B   Rlth. 

Edwin  B    Porstthe, 

VicrroR  V    Vetsey 

John  N,  Eslznborn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Edward  M    Kennedt, 
Walttx  F   Mondale, 
Ala.n   Cranston. 
Harold  E    Hughes, 
Adlai  E    Stevenson  III, 
Je.nni.ngs   Randolph, 
Richard   S    Schweiker, 
Jacob  K    Javits 
Winston   Proutt. 
Robert  T\n,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  g'  the  SeJiate. 

Joint  Explanatory   Statement  op  the 
CoMMn-m   or   Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill  (S,  31) 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  ur.employ- 
ment  for  programs  of  public  service  emplov- 
ment  for  unemployed  persons  tc.  a&.slst  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services  and  for  other  purposes  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  tipc-i  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying  conference  reptirt 

The  pcints  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows- 

First  on  the  Iseue  of  a  transitional'  pub- 
lic service  employment  prograni  the  House 
receded   and   accepted    the   Senate   language. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  the  word 
■  transitional'  describes  first  of  all,  the  lim- 
ited duration  of  the  authorized  program  In 
that  this  act  expires  on  June  30  1973  and 
the  fact  that  funds  for  the  principal  program 
cease  to  be  obligated  when  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  recedes  below  4  5  p>ercent. 

Second  for  individuals  employed  under 
the  program  It  is  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  public  service  employment  jobs 
lead  wherever  possible  to  positions  not  sup- 
ported under  this  act  in  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

To  accomplish  this  the  application  section 
requires  that  to  the  extent  feasible  local 
programs  be  designed  with  a  view  toward 
developing  new  careers  or  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  career  sdvaiicement  or  con- 
tinued training  directly  related  tc^  the  Job 
to  be  done  But  a  limitation  of  ^.f,  Is  placed 
on  the  amount  of  funds  under  this  act  that 
can  be  spent  on  training  Punds  for  wages 
and  benefits — for  Jobs — are  the  first  priority 

In  addition  the  conferees  agreed  that  ap- 
plications shall  Include  provisions  setting 
forth  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  filling  lobs  which  provide 
suIBcient  prospects  for  advancement  and 
provide  p>er8ons  employed  with  needed  skills. 
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•JuA    aasur&nces    thst    jobs    arv    provided    !□ 

fields  likely  to  ezpand  and  a  description  of 
career  (jpportunltlea  and  Job  advaaoement 
potentialities  for  participants 

Applications  must  alao  provide  assurances 
that  the  hiring  Jurisdiction  will  analyze  Job 
deacrlpUons.  reevaluate  skill  requirements 
at  all  levels  of  employment,  and  reevaluate 
clvU  service  requirements  and  practices  In 
order  to  provide  upward  mobility  within  pub- 
lic employment,  provide  linkages  with  up- 
grading and  other  manpower  training  pro- 
grams funded  under  other  authorities  to 
help  Individuals  And  permanent,  upwardly 
mobile  careers  in  public  or  private  employ- 
ment. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  the  status 
of  persons  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  In 
order  to  help  employees  secure  a  better  Job 
of  his  or  her  choice  if  one  La  available. 

All  this  language  Is  Intended  to  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  public  service  employment 
shall  not  be  of  the  "dead  end,  make  work" 
sort  that  Is  feared  by  the  critics  of  public 
service  employment. 

It  Is  the  clear  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  program  not  be  administered  In 
such  a  way  aa  to  make  of  the  Jobs  simply 
training  "slots"  with  stipends,  or.  just  as 
bad.  a  sort  of  disguised  welfare,  or  transfer 
payment  program  Such  a  result  would  be 
demeaning  for  the  workers,  waste  taxpayers' 
money,  and  represent  a  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  with  these  concerns  In  mind  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  word  "transi- 
tional" as  used  in  this  act — 

Does  not  In  any  way  limit  that  length  of 
time  an  Individual  can  stay  on  a  s()eclflc 
nubile  service  employment  Job  during  the 
term  of  this  Act — and  no  regulation  may  re- 
quire such  limitation: 

Does  not  limit  the  kinds  of  Jobs  to  be  made 
available  under  the  program,  specifically. 
Jobs  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those  which 
are  inherently  temporary;  Jobs  to  b.->  funded 
under  this  act  are  to  Include  such  Jobs  as 
poUceoken.  teachers,  nurses,  flremen.  and 
otber  Joba  widely  recognized  as  necessary  and 
permanent  in  anture. 

Does  not  prohibit  the  re-employment  of 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  regular  public 
service  Jobs  because  of  Otcal  problems  at  the 
local  level.  In  fact,  the  conferees  expect  that 
many  localities  will  rehire  such  employees. 

At  a  time  when  the  unmet  needs  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  are  so  enor- 
mous— In  health,  teaching  and  child  care. 
In  public  safety  and  probation  work.  In  con- 
servation and  the  environment — It  would 
be  tragic  If  the  valuable  skills  and  energies 
of  those  employed  under  this  act  were  wasted 
on  meaningless  Jobs  Designing  programs 
that  will  quickly  get  people  into  meaningful 
employment  ts  not  easy  Therefore  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  they 
place  on  paragraph  (8|  of  section  7ic)  pro- 
Tiding  for  eligible  applicanu  to  set  forth  "a 
description  of  unmet  public  service  needs 
and  a  statement  of  priorities  amoDg  such 
needs  " 

2  The  statements  of  findings  and  purpose 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
are  substantially  similar  with  one  exception 
The  Senate  blU  contains  the  word  'transl- 
tlooal"  In  several  Instances,  the  House 
amendment  does  not  The  House  recedes  to 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  word  transitional  shall 
be  construed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  discussion  of  the  word  "transitional" 
above 

3  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies;  the  House  amend- 
ment sathortzes  agreements  with  eligible  ap- 
plicants (Which  do  not  Include  private  non- 
profit    agencies)       The     Senate      bill      also 


supulates  that  the  employment  be  transi- 
tional, and  that  it  enables  persons  employed 
thereunder  to  move  Into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  under  this  Act.  a  dis- 
cussion of  which  appears  above  The  confer- 
ence agreement  does  not  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
private  nonprofit  agencies 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  Act  would  be 
made  available  to  meet  "the  full  coat  of 
providing  employment"  in  public  service 
Jobs.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this 
language 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
not  less  than  86  per  cent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated shall  be  expended  only  for  wages 
and  employment  benefits  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  Jobs  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

It  Is  the  explicit  intent  of  the  conferees 
that,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  planning  and 
evaluation,  training  and  other  manpower 
and  supportive  services,  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  any  program  costs  other  than 
wages  and  employment  benefits,  shall  be 
paid  for  from  the  funds  not  set  aside  for 
wages  and  benefits 

4  Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment  authorize  units  of  Federal.  State 
and  general  local  government.  Indian  tribes, 
public  agencies  and  Institutions  which  are 
subdivisions  of  state  or  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Institutions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  eligible  appUcanU  In  addition 
the  Senate  bill  also  makes  eligible  applicants 
of  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  Institutions 
(Including  local  service  companies)  and  other 
public  agencies  and  Institutions.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

5  The  House  amendment  authorizes  $300 
million  Immediately.  »750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  tt  billion  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes up  to  1750  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  up  to  tl  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  Secretary  shall  obli- 
gate $600  million  when  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  4'j  percent, 
and  shall  obligate  an  additional  tlOO  mlUlon 
for  each  one-half  of  one  percent  by  which  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  exceeds  414 
percent.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  •750  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  tl  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

6.  The  House  amendment  provides  that  If. 
subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  receded  below  4 '/,  percent  and  a  cessation 
of  the  obligation  of  funds,  the  national  un- 
employment rate  returns  to  the  level  of  4';^ 
percent  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  shall  resume  the  obli- 
gation of  funds.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

7.  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  transfers  any  unobligated  bal- 
ances left  over  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  to 
the  Special  Employment  Assistance  Pund. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  House  recedes. 

8  The  House  amendment  provides  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  national  unem- 
ployment rates  as  used  In  this  section  only, 
persons  who  were  being  counted  as  unem- 
ployed before  their  employment  under  this 
Act  would  continue  to  be  so  counted  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
House  provision  with  the  stipulation  that 
persons  would  continue  to  be  so  counted  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  employed  under 
this  Act 

9.  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision establishing  a  Special  Employment  As- 
sistance Pund  The  Pund  operates  separately 
from  the  main  program  of  public  service  em- 
ployment and  U  not  affected  by  shlfu  in  the 
national  unemployment  rate.  It  is  to  be  used 


to  provide  funds  for  public  service  Jobs  in 
local  areas  where  the  unemployment  rate 
IS  6%  or  more.  Eligible  appUcants  are  units 
or  combinations  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, public  agencies  and  Institutions 
which  are  subdivisions  of  such  units  or  In- 
dian tribes  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Pund  there  is  author- 
ized $360  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  addi- 
tion, any  balances  remaining  unobligated  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  principal 
program  ai^  transfered  to  the  Pund  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  agreenient  authorizes  a 
"Special  Elmployment  Assistance  Program" 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  with  an  authorization  of  (360 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1873.  and  June  30,  1973  The  con- 
cept of  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  was 
deleted  from  the  conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes  a 
definition  of  the  word  "area"  as  it  Is  used 
in  this  section.  The  conferees  Intend  that  the 
Secretary  will  exercise  discretion,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  an  area  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

It  ts  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  areas  within  cities  (or  areas  within  rural 
counties)  such  as  Chinatown  or  the  Mission 
District  In  San  Pranclsco.  Uptown  or  Lawn- 
dale  in  Chicago.  Watts  or  East  I>os  Angeles 
In  Los  Angeles,  pwrtlons  of  Seattle  Harlem, 
or  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In  New  York  will  be 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

With  respect  to  rural  areas.  It  Is  expected 
that  In  most  cases  the  entire  area  served  by 
an  eligible  applicant  will  qualify.  The  con- 
ferees wish  to  make  It  unmistakably  clear, 
however,  that  the  same  principles  outlined 
for  cities  would  apply  to  counties,  and  In 
particular  to  areas  within  rural  counties,  and 
where  such  areas  qualify  the  conference 
agreement  requires  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate them  Just  as  he  would  an  area  within  a 
city 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  encourage  the  designation  of  areas 
which  are  so  small  in  size  as  to  hold  little 
promise  of  making  an  impact  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem  In  that  community  While 
the  principal  concern  Is  to  narrow  the  area 
which  wculd  qualify  for  designation,  the 
conferees  wish  to  Indicate  that  any  such 
area  should  be  large  enough  so  that  an  In- 
c'lvtdual  can  reasonably  commute  to  a  place 
of  employment  within  such  area 

While  the  conferees  Intend  and  the  bill 
states  that  persons  employed  in  Jobs  paid  for 
by  funds  authorized  by  this  section  reside 
within  the  area  desi^naied  by  the  Secretary. 
It  iB  not  our  Intent  that  the  places  of  em- 
ployment necessarily  be  within  the  desig- 
nated area,  but  merely  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion served  by  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  submitting  the  application 

10  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  require  the  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication setting  forth  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment and,  where  appropriate,  training 
and  manpower  services  which  are  otherwise 
unavailable.  In  Jobs  providing  needed  public 
services.  The  Senate  bill  also  contains  the 
word  "transitional"  In  describing  the  public 
service  employment  program  The  House  re- 
ceded with  the  understanding  that  the  word 
"transitional  '  would  be  construed  by  the 
Secretary  In  a  manner  indicated  earlier  in 
the  Joint  statement 

11  The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
signed with  a  view  toward  (1)  developing 
new  careers.  (3)  providing  opportunities  for 
career  advancement,  (3)  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  continued  training,  and  (4)  pro- 
viding transitional  employment  enabling  in- 
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dlvlduals  to  move  into  public  or  private  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act.  The  House  amendment  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  programs  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a  view 
toward  such  objectives 

13  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  require  a  description  of  the  area 
to  be  served,  and  certain  other  data  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  amendment  requires  the 
submission  of  a  plan  for  serving  all  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  within 
that  area.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision    The  Senate  recedes. 

13.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
preference  In  filling  public  service  Jobs  will 
be  given  to  veterans  who  served  In  Korea  or 
Indochina  subsequent  to  August  4  1964.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
special  consideration  in  filling  public  service 
Jobs  will  be  given  to  veterans  who  served  in 
Korea  or  Indochina  on  or  after  August  5. 
1964  and  who  received  other  than  dishon- 
orable discharges 

The  conferees  take  special  cognizance  of 
the  appalling  unemployment  problem  of 
returning  veterans  Section  12(b)  of  the 
conference  agreement  requires,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  public  service  Jobs  will  be  equi- 
tably allocated  to  recently  returned  veterans 
(along  with  other  groups,  especially  those 
generally  associated  with  high  unemploy- 
ment); and  section  7(c)(4)  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  requires  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  such  veterans  In  filling 
public  service  Jobs.  The  conferees  were  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  latest  quarterly  figures 
for  veterans  unemployment  which  showed 
that  an  average  of  375.000  veterans  20  to  29 
years  of  age  were  unemployed  each  month 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1971 — almost 
twice  the  number  of  veterans  that  age  un- 
employed during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  (199,000). 

The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  ensure  that  all  possible  efforts 
are  made  to  assure  the  equitable  employ- 
ment of  returning  veterans  in  public  service 
programs. 

14.  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  contain  provisions  requiring  an 
annual  review  of  the  status  of  each  partici- 
pant by  an  appropriate  agency,  and,  where 
appropriate,  assistance  to  the  participant  in 
locating  alternative  employment  or  training 
opportunities.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quires that  this  assurance  be  given  In  the 
application  submitted  by  an  eligible  appli- 
cant. The  Senate  bill  makes  this  a  special 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary.  The  House 
recedes. 

15.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  all  per- 
sons employed  under  this  Act,  except  for 
technical,  supervisory.  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provision  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate  language  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  exception  herein  created 
would  apply  only  to  those  persons  hired  to 
provide  full-time  technical  or  administrative 
services  to  programs  funded  under  this  Act. 
or  to  supervise  persons  employed  under  this 
Act. 

16.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants will  be  professionals  as  defined  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  ( except  school 
teachers)  A  waiver  l.s  provided  in  exceptional 
circumstances  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
such  restriction    The  Senate  recedes 

17.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost 
The  House  amendment  contains  no  such 
limitation  The  conference  agreement  retains 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  federal  share  but  adds  that 
the  local  share  mav  be  in  cash  or  in  kind.  The 


conferees  Intend  that  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  eligible  applicants  in 
carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act  will 
count  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  local 
share  requirement  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  take  cognizance 
of  the  financial  plight  of  state  and  local 
governments,  and  that  he  will  make  full  use 
of  his  authority  to  waive  the  matching  re- 
quirement wherever  it  would  cause  a  hard- 
ship or  prevent  a  community  from  partici- 
pating In  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act 

18  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  a  com- 
munity action  agency  In  the  area  to  be 
served  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  with  respect  to  a  public  service 
employment  application  to  both  the  appli- 
cant and  the  Secretary  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes 

19  The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  80  percent  of  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  based  on  the  projxjrtlon 
which  the  tots.1  number  of  unemployed 
persons  In  an  area  bears  to  the  total  In 
that  state  and  the  total  in  the  state  bears  to 
the  total  nationally  The  remaining  20  pyer- 
cent  may  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  as  he 
deems  appropriate  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  apportion  funds  on  an  equit- 
able basis  among  and  within  states,  and 
among  urban  and  rural  areas,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  relative  incidence  of  un- 
employment in  the  area  served  by  an  appli- 
cant. The  Senate  recedes 

20  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  provide  that  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  training  and 
manpower  services  for  persons  employed  in 
public  service  Jobs  under  this  Act  The  House 
amendment  limits  the  amount  of  the  funds 
which  may  be  used  to  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  5;  the 
Senate  bill  limits  the  amount  to  20  p>ercent 
of  the  amounts  available  for  carrying  out 
the  Act.  The  Senate   recedes. 

21.  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  contain  restrictions  against  dis- 
placing currently  employed  workers  and 
against  Impairing  existing  service  contracts 
or  substituting  federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
requires  that  the  public  service  employment 
program  will  not  substitute  public  service 
Jobs  for  existing  federally  assisted  Jobs  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision    The  House  recedes. 

22.  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
an  employer  pay  his  employees  the  higher 
of  the  Federal  minimum,  the  State  mini- 
mum, or  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  In  the 
same  area  for  persons  employed  In  similar 
public  occupations  The  Senate  bill  requires 
that  the  employer  pay  the  higher  of  the  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  minimum,  or  the  prevail- 
ing rate  that  the  employer  pays  for  persons 
he  employs  in  similar  occupations,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  rates  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

The  conference  agreement  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate language  with  respect  to  the  prevailing 
wage  by  the  same  employer,"  but  deletes 
the  proviso  "to  the  extent  that  such  rates  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

With  particular  reference  to  the  language 
dealing  with  prevailing  wages,  the  conferees 
agree  that  In  determining  prevailing  rates, 
the  determination  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  eligible  applicant  In  similar 
public  occupations  To  Illustrate.  In  the  case 
of  a  city  using  Federal  funds  received  under 
this  Act  to  employ  nurses  in  municipal  hos- 
pitals, the  prevailing  wage  would  be  that 
paid  to  other  nurses  in  the  same  or  similar 
Jobs  in  municipal  hospitals  If.  however,  an- 
other city  agency  or  department — for  exam- 


ple, the  Department  of  f^iblic  Health — also 

employed  nurses  with  funds  received  under 
this  Act.  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  those 
nurses  would  be  the  rale  i>ald  by  that  de- 
partment to  other  nurses  even  if  it  differed 
from  the  rate  paid  at  the  municipal  hos- 
pitals 

23.  The  House  amendment  provides  that  no 
person  employed  in  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  Act  may  t>e  paid  In  excess  of  $12,000 
per  year  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  cona- 
parable  provision.  The  conference  agreement 
limits  the  payments  under  this  Act  to  $12,000 
l>er  year  per  Job  The  conferees  do  not  in- 
tend this  provision  to  limit  the  total  amount 
an  Individual  can  receive,  but  simply  limits 
the   Federal   contribution. 

24  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment provide  that  participants  will  have  the 
same  fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  stipulates  that  participants  w^Ul 
enjoy  promotional  opportunities  neither 
more  nor  less  favorable  than  other  employees 
enjoy.  The  House  recedes. 

25.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
no  funds  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or 
rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
terials or  real  property  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  such  restriction   The  Senate  recedes. 

26  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  stipulates  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  would  otherwise  apply  to  a 
project,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
exempt  such  project  from  such  coverage  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision    The  Senate  recedes 

27.  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  where  programs  involve 
physical  improvements.  sp>ecial  consideration 
be  given  to  those  improvements  used  by  low- 
income  families  or  located  in  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  low-income  persons. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision   The  House  recedes 

28  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  construction,  repairs  and  capital 
improvements.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes, 

29  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  ser^nces  provided 
to  participants  will  be  voluntary,  and  that  no 
participant  may  be  required  to  accept  them 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  public  service  Job. 
The  House  amendment  contains  no  compara- 
ble provision    The  Senate  recedes 

30  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  submission 
of  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary  including 
such  data  as  (1)  characteristics  of  program 
participants  including  age.  sex.  race,  health, 
education  level,  and  previous  wage  and  em- 
ployment exjjerlence,  I  2)  duration  in  employ- 
ment situations,  and  (3)  cost  per  participant 
broken  down  into  categories  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion   The  House  recedes 

31.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  review  every  six 
months  the  Implementation  of  the  proce- 
dures requiring  periodic  reviews  of  each  par- 
ticipant The  House  amendment  contains  no 
comparable  provision   The  House  recedes 

32  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  up  to  I 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  5  may  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision    The  House  recedes 

33  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendhient  require  the  Secretary  to  transmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  including 
information  on  whether  or  not  participants 
sut)6equently  secure  and  retain  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  participate  n  training 
or  employablllty  development  programs  The 
Senate  bill  requires  additional  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  all  segments  of  the 
unemployed  population  are  being  served,  and 
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alao  requires  lasertlon  of  tb«  ertiluatlons  re- 
quired under  the  Act   The  House  recedes 

34.  The  House  amendment  oontAins  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "aj-e*"  as  used  In  section 
11  of  the  Act  The  Senate  bUl  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment retains  the  definition  of  the  term  'area  ■ 
for  the  purposes  of  section  12(c)  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

35  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
the  term  •'city  "  The  House  amendment  has 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
ce<lee. 

36  The  Senate  Mil  contains  a  definition  of 
"public  service  "  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes 

37  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"health  care  "  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  the  Senate  language 
but  Inserts  the  word  "voluntary"  before  the 
words  "family  planning  services.  ' 

38  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"local  service  company."  The  House  anMnd- 
ment  contains  no  oomptirable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

39  The  Senate  MU  contains  a  definition 
of  "unemployed  persons  "  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  agreement  Includes  the  Senate 
definition  of  unemployed  persons,  and  adds 
a  definition  of  underemployed  persons  as 
being  those  persons  who  are  working  part 
time  and  seeking  full  time  employment  and 
those  working  full  time  but  earning  less  than 
the  poverty  level  income.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  persons  already  employed 
by  the  eligible  applicant  not  be  included  in 
the  definition  of  "underemployed  persons" 
for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
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THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— VI 

<  Mr  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank 
Sharp  was  one  of  the  biggest  wheelers 
and  dealers  Texas  ever  know  Apparent- 
ly his  deals  cost  innocent  bystanders  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  his  companies  en- 
gaged In  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and 


thoroiigh  corporate  looting  ever  known 
anywhere  at  any  time.  Investigators  say 
that  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  the 
dealings  of  this  man  will  take  months  or 
even  years  to  unravel,  and  maybe  the 
full  extent  of  it  will  never  be  known. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  prosecute  such  men  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  but  in  this 
case,  they  seem  to  have  dropped  the 
ball — and  deliberately  so.  They  failed  to 
prosecute  this  case  vigorously  for  politi- 
cal reasons — because  prosecution  would 
have  revealed  the  close  and  intimate  re- 
lationship between  this  fabulous  fraud 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  WUl  Wilson. 

Wilson  admits  that  he  was  an  attorney 
for  FYank  sharp,  and  even  admits  to  hav- 
ing stock  in  one  of  Sharp's  companies. 
National  Life  But  that  is  deceptive. 

The  truth  is  that  Wilson  was  not  Just 
a  lawyer  for  Sharp  He  was  in  fact  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  two  biggest  Sharp 
companies,  National  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank 

Wilson's  two  law  partners  also  had 
close  dealings  with  Prank  Sharp.  One  of 
them,  Joe  Ridings,  had  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  representing  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank.  As  general  counsel  for 
Sharpstown  State  Bank.  Will  Wilson 
brought  Joe  Ridings  Into  his  firm  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  working  on  the  bank's 
real  estate  deals.  The  Wilson  firm  main- 
tained offices  in  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank,  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the 
bank  Junior  partner  Ridings  got  a  re- 
tainer of  a  thousand  dollars  a  month 
from  the  bank,  and  worked  very  closely 
with  the  bank  president,  Joe  Novotny, 
who  was  Sharp's  right-hand  man  in  set- 
ting up  real  estate  deals  and  all  maiiner 
of  other  operations.  If  Will  Wilson  did 
not  know  a  great  deal  about  Prank  Sharp 
he  ran  a  most  unusual  law  firm — two  of 
the  three  partners,  to  wit.  Wilson  and 
Ridings,  bemg  involved  as  general  coun- 
sel for  Sharp's  bank,  and  counsel,  re- 
spectively. 

Will  Wilson  was  also  general  counsel 
for  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co., 
which  Prank  Sharp  bought  m  1968.  In- 
deed, Wilson  became  general  counsel  as 
soon  as  Sharp  moved  into  that  company. 
He  resigned  as  genersU  counsel  of  both 
National  Bankers  Life  and  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  only  when  he  had  to  do  so. 
on  assumption  of  his  job  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

Wilson  had  a  third  law  partner,  Joe 
Osbom.  He  was  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  yet  another  Sharp  company.  Olympic 
Life.  When  partner  Osbom  resigned 
from  that  board,  Wilson's  partner.  Rid- 
ings, immediately  went  on  Needless  to 
say,  the  Wilson  firm  did  plenty  of  legal 
work  for  Olympic  Life  also. 

So  Will  Wilson  was  genera]  counsel  for 
two  out  of  the  three  biggest  Sharp  con- 
cerns, and  his  partners  were  on  the  board 
of  a  third,  and  his  firm  did  legal  work 
for  all  three  of  these  Sharp  companies, 
and  probably  others  as  well. 

Win  Wilson  was  more  than  a  lawyer 
for  Prank  Sharp. 

Will  Wilson  was  more  than  an  Innocent 
buyer  of  Sharp  stocks 


Win  Wilson  was  more  than  a  friend  of 
Prank  Sharp. 

Will  WUson  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  deals  that  built  the  Sharp  empire. 
He  was.  Indeed  a  mover  and  shaker  In 
the  Sharp  empire,  a  key  man  for  Prank 
Sharp  He  moved  out  before  the  great 
paper  empire  collapsed — but  there  is  no 
question  that  he  helped  build  It. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  Wilson  nor  the 
Justice  Department  wants  to  talk  about 
any  of  this,  or  have  anyone  else  talk  about 
it  either.  Little  wonder. 

If  Wilson  does  not  want  to  talk  about 
all  that,  I  can  understand  his  silence.  If 
he  wants  to  admit  only  what  he  is  forced 
to  admit,  then  I  can  understand  that  too. 
If  Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindeinst 
wants  to  protect  him.  I  can  understand 
that.  If  the  local  U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Far- 
rls,  wants  to  Join  In  that  merry  bank  of 
silent  monkeys,  I  can  understand  that, 
too.  But  then  they — and  especially  Mr. 
Parris — should  understand  that  while 
they  see,  hear,  and  do  no  evil  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  speak  out — and  I  Intend 
to  continue  doing  just  exactly  that. 


AUDIT  REPORT  REVEALS  CALI- 
FORNIA GEO  DIRECTOR  UHLER 
SPENDS  ANTIPOVERTY  FUNDS 
FOR  POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

I  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
came  upon  a  copy  of  an  Important  re- 
port Issued  by  the  regional  auditor  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  San 
Francisco  which  detailed  the  short -com- 
ings of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunlty--SEOO. 

In  this  audit  report,  which  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  it  was  stated  that  the 
California  SEOO  expended  Federal  anti- 
poverty  funds  for  the  purpose  of.  In  the 
words  of  the  auditor,  "enlisting  support 
for  Senator  George  Murphy  prior  to  the 
November  1970  election." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  audit  report,  also, 
showed  that  some  $88,625  In  State 
matching  funds  were  disallowed  because 
of  Inadequate  recording  of  services  and 
other  "In  kind"  contributions. 

The  report  shows  that  California 
SEOO  attempted  to  term  the  services  of 
public  employees  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  as  "contributions"  and  thus  a 
part  of  the  State's  "In  kind  "  share  of  the 
GEO  grant 

Mr  Speaker,  this  kind  of  blatant  mis- 
use of  Federal  funds  earmarked  for  the 
poor  is  a  great  disservice  to  the  people 
of  California  who  expect  better  perform- 
ance by  State  administrators. 

The  mismanagement  and  Ineptitude 
evidenced  by  the  California  SEOO  and 
Its  director,  Lewis  K.  Uhler,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  a  change  of  leadership  Is 
needed  If  the  State  Is  to  provide  the 
services  and  support  needed  by  local 
antlpoverty  units. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
reached  by  the  State  and  the  regional 
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OEO  takes  away  the  Investigative  powers 
of  Mr  Uhler  and  the  California  SEOO 
which  have  been  abused  In  the  past  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  regional  direc- 
tor will  seize  upon  the  revelations  of  this 
audit  report  and  will  work  to  bring  fur- 
ther reforms  to  the  operations  of  the 
California  SEXX) 

The  audit  report  follows: 

OmcE  or  ECONOMIC  OPPOBTUNrrT, 
San  Franciaco,  Calif.,  March  17, 1971. 

Reply  to  attention  of  Regional  Auditor,  Re- 
gion   IX — San    Francisco. 

Subject:   Report  of  Audit  of  State  Office  of 
Ek:onomlc  Opportunity,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, Sacramento.  California,  Grant  Noe. 
CG-0364  and  Ca-9093. 
To:  Mr    H    Rodger  Belts.  Regional  Director, 
Region  IX — San  Francisco 
Attached  Is  a  copy  of  our  report  of  an  audit 
of  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Department   of   Human    Resources   Develop- 
ment, State  of  California   The  audit  was  di- 
rected   primarily    toward    the    grantees    ad- 
ministrative practices.  Its  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  furnishing  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  various  OEO  grantees  In  the  State  of 
California. 

Your  attention  Is  invited  to  the  auditor's 
observations  summarized  In  Section  11. 
Please  note  that  the  grrantee's  accounting 
system  and  internal  controls  are  considered 
adequate  However,  weaknesses  were  noted  In 
application  of  OEO  Instructions  on  personnel 
matters,  in  supporting  and  recording  non- 
Federal  share,  and  In  the  expenditure  of 
grant  funds  for  grant  related  activities. 

We  have  questioned  Federal  expenditures 
of  til, 371  and  non-Federal  share  contribu- 
tions of  $88,625  In  connection  with  matters 
discussed  above. 

Please  Inform  us  by  May  17.  1971  of  all 
proposed.  Initiated  or  completed  actions  on 
specific  recommendations  made  In  the  audit 
report  and  furnish  your  reasons  where  you 
consider  action  unnecessary.  When  action 
Is  not  complete,  the  response  must  Indicate 
the  date(s)  corrective  action  will  be  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  please  Inform  us  as  to 
whether  questioned  costs  have  been  allowed 
or  disallowed. 

Please  let  us  know  If  you  desire  any  addi- 
tional Information. 

Philip  F.  Megna. 

Repobt  or  Atrorr,  State  OmcE  or  Economic 
OppoBTTjNrrr,  State  of  California 

(The  observations  and  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  do  not  constitute 
final  OEO  determinations  until  a  formal 
response  has  been  receive  from  the  grantee 
or  contractor  and  evaluated  by  OEO.) 

Date:  March  17.  1971. 

From:  Mr.  Philip  P  Megna.  Regional  Audi- 
tor, Region  nc— San  Francisco. 

Subject:  Audit  of  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  State  of  California.  Sacra- 
mento, California,  Grant  Nos.  CQ-0364  and 
CO-e093. 

To:  Mr.  H  Rodger  Betts,  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Region  IX — San  Francisco. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  OEO  Audit  Division  made  an  audit  of 
the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Development. 
State  of  California  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1971.  An  exit  conference  was  held  with 
the  grantees  Director,  Mr  Lewis  K.  Uhler. 
on  February  10,  1971. 

Our  audit  was  directed  to  the  grantees 
administrative  practices  and  review  of  grant 
programs  and  furnishing  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  various  OEO  grantees  In  the  State 
of  California. 

At  January  31,  1971,  the  grantee  had  re- 
ceived the  following  granU  for  current  op- 
erations: 


Non- 

Fsderal      FtdersI 

shira         shirt 


Total 


CG  0364  E 1J795.064    J12l,837      $916,901 

CG-9093    Demonstration..        189, 88S  0       189,888 


Total. 


984, 9S2      121,837    1,106,789 


■  $104  600  Of  Federal  share  CG-0364-E/3  had  been  approved 
but  tundinf  was  withheld  awaitini  submission  of  a  work  pro- 
gram by  the  irantee. 

We  discussed  all  matters  relating  to  the 
audit  with  appropriate  personnel  of  the 
grantee.  A  list  of  principal  persons  contacted 
during  the  audit  Is  contained  In  Attachment 
A. 

n.    summary    of    obsebvationb 

The  accounting  system  and  internal  con- 
trols at  the  time  of  our  audit  were  considered 
adequate  to  safeguard  the  assets  of  the 
grantee,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  the  accounting  data  promote  operational 
efficiency  and  encourage  adherence  to  pre- 
scribed management  policies  Our  review  of 
the  grantee's  activities  relating  to  adminis- 
trative controls,  grant  program  review  and 
the  providing  of  technical  assistance  to 
grantees  disclosed  no  significant  manage- 
ment weaknesses  However,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing matters  which  require  corrective  ac- 
tion by  the  grantee 

(1)  The  grantee  had  five  current  employ- 
ees whose  salaries  exceeded  that  allowable 
under  CA  Memo  No  23-B  and  TA  Memo  No 
26.  (See  Attachment  B).  (2)  Non-Federal 
share  In-klnd  contributions  of  personal  serv. 
Ices  were  neither  properly  documented  nor 
recorded  In  the  financial  records  of  the 
grantee.  (3)  A  telegram  with  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  grantee  s  approved  grant  pro- 
gram was  charged  to  the  OEO  grant  We  have 
recommended  disallowances  of  $9  269  $88,- 
625  and  $2,102.  respectively. 

The  details  of  these  matters.  Including 
the  grantee's  comments,  are  discussed  In 
Section  III  of  this  report. 

in.  statement  of  observation  and 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Personnel  management  weaknesses 
As  Of  our  audit  cutoff  date  of  January  31. 
1971  five  current  employees  of  the  grantee 
received  salary  payments  of  $9,269  In  excess 
of  those  allowable  under  CA  Memo  No  23- 
B  and  TA  .Memo  No  26  Also  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Information  shown  on  appli- 
cations for  emp!o>-ment  had  been  verified 
with  the  prior  employer  or  other  source  I." 
one  Instance  the  OEO  auditor  attempted  to 
verify  the  former  salary  of  one  of  the  grant- 
ee's employees  and  learned  that  the  prior 
salary  had  been  substantially  overstated.  See 
Attachment    B    for    specific    details 

After  we  brought  this  matter  to  their  at- 
tention, grantee  officials  sent  a  letter  dated 
February  9.  1971,  to  OEO  providing  some 
Justification  and  requesting  a  waiver  of  the 
20  percent  limitation  for  the  five  individuals 
Involved.  As  regards  verification  of  Infor- 
mation shown  on  applications  for  employ- 
ment, the  granu-e  s  Assistant  Director  for 
Administration  st^ld  that  generally  they  had 
verified  such  data  Informally  and  thai  no 
record  had  been  made,  however  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  those  per- 
sons  hired   before  July    1970 

We  recommend  disallowance  of  $9,269  in 
the  absence  of  OEO  waiver  of  the  20  percent 
limitations  We  also  recommend  that  the 
grantee  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
compensation  paid  to  any  employee  is  In 
accord  with  OEO  Instructions  and  further. 
that  some  memorandum  of  verification  of  In- 
formation shown  on  applications  for  em- 
ployment t>e  made  a  part  of  employees'  per- 
manent personnel  files 

B.  Questionable  non-Federal  share,  t88,62S 
Non-Federal    share    In-klnd    contributions 
of    personal    services    were    neither    properly 


documented  nor  recorded  In  the  financial 
records  of  the  grantee  Also,  much  of  the 
claimed  In-kmd  volunteered  effort  appears  to 
be  that  of  public  employees  who  performed 
their  normal  dunes  in  'u.'nlshlng  informa- 
tion and  opinions  to  employees  of  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Further- 
more, the  valuation  of  some  of  the  volun- 
teered services  appears  not  to  have  been 
In  accordance  with  OEO  criteria. 

All  the  grantees  m-klnd  non-Federal 
share  contributions  were  m  the  form  of 
personal  services  and  these  were  divided  Into 
two  principal  categories  i  1  i  services  of  State 
of  California  employees  which  were  expected 
to  be  furnished  either  routinely  or  on  de- 
mand; and  (2'  services  of  various  public  of- 
ficials (Other  than  State  or  Federal)  and  of 
private  Individuals  furnished  primarily  to 
grantee's  employees  in  the  course  of  their 
evaluation  of  the  various  OEO  grantees  and 
programs  within  the  State  of  California  Pre- 
sumably the  services  were  furnished  by  per- 
sons In  their  capacity  of  employees  of  pub- 
lic or  private  entitles,  or  as  private  indi- 
viduals on  their  own  time 

1  We  found  no  record  that  affirmed  the 
performance  of  the  services  of  State  of  Cali- 
fornia employees  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year 
(Program  Year  "D"  i .  The  list  of  proposed 
non-Federal  Share  In-Kind  for  Program  Year 
"D'  was  the  sole  support  for  the  amount 
claimed  m  that  year  $25,571  We  were  told 
by  the  grantee's  accounting  ofTicer  that  the 
same  list  was  used  for  the  current  I*rogram 
Year  "E"  except  that  the  amounts  had  been 
Increased  by  five  percent  to  compensate  for 
general  salary  increases  of  State  employees. 
As  In  Program  Ye>ar  '  D  '  we  found  no  record 
that  affirmed  the  performance  of  the  serv- 
ices of  State  of  California  employees  or 
showed  that  the  services  were  appropriate 
for  the  grant  Program  Year  E  "  The  avail- 
able support  for  claims  of  in-kind  contribu- 
tions does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
OEO  Instruction  6802-1  Valuation  of  Volun- 
teered Personal  Services  for  Purposes  of  Com- 
puting the  Non-Pederal  Share  paragraph  8, 
which  provides 

"8  •  •  •  All  volunteered  services  claimed 
as  non-Federal  share  must  be  substantiated 
by  time  cards  or  records  that  are  signed  by 
both  the  volunteer  and  his  supervisor  as  Is 
required  for  all  other  employees  Such  rec- 
ords must  show  the  actual  hours  worked  and 
the  specific  duties  performed  They  should 
also  indicate  the  basis  for  determining  the 
rate  of  volunteer  s  contribution, 

2  We  examined  105  of  the  more  than  300 
separate  claims  for  "Non-Federal  Resources 
Received  iin-kjnd  contributions  i  which 
were  on  Hie  m  the  Accounting  Department 
for  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  Program  Year  '  E." 
We  found  that  76  of  the  claims  were  for  per- 
sons Identified  as  public  officials  and  29  by 
private  persons  The  amount  of  time  Involved 
m  the  Individual  claims  ranged  from  '«  hour 
to  54  hours  and  averaged  about  3  4  hours 
each.  The  total  valuation  of  the  105  claims 
was  $3,512  with  $1,410  ^  40  percent)  being  for 
private  Individuals  and  $2,102  (60  percent) 
for  public  officiaiS 

The  individual  claims  did  not  clearly  Iden- 
tify the  donor — whether  the  Individual  him- 
self made  the  donation  or  whether  his  em- 
ployer made  the  donation  In  the  case  of 
public  officials  we  could  not  determine 
whether  they  had  provided  a  service  above 
and  beyond  that  normally  furnished  by  a 
public  employee,  whether  they  had  provided 
a  service  on  their  own  time  outside  the  scope 
of  their  public  employment  or  whether  they 
had  merely  performed  their  duties  as  public 
employees 

OEO  Instruction  6802-1  provides  in  part: 
"1.  •  •  •  Volunteered  personal  services 
contributed  as  non-Federal  share  to  a  com- 
munity action  program  will  except  as  noted. 
be  valued  at  rates  established  by  this  In- 
struction The  rales  set  herein  are  national 
norms  which  cannot  be  exceeded 

"2    •   •    •   The  rates  established  by  CAP  for 
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Ttulotis  •kills  and  prof  eaaloiu  ar«  listed  la  the 
attachment  to  thU  Instruction  Rates  not 
listed  can  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
•   •   •  the  appropriate  Regional  Office    •   •   • 

"3.  •  •  •  c  In  order  for  the  services  of  a 
skilled  or  professional  Tolunteer  to  be 
counted  in  the  non-P*deral  share,  the  volun- 
teer must: 

"(1)  poeeas  the  required  quallflcatlons  in 
the  skill  or  profession:    aiid 

•■{2)  actually  perform  that  specific  type 
of  skill  or  profession  In  his  volunteer 
work.  •   •  • 

"d.  In  all  other  cases,  volunteered  services 
will  be  valued  at  the  basic  minimum  wage 
established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  •    •    • 

"4  •  •  •  a  When  an  employer  furnishes 
the  services  of  an  employee,  these  services 
may  be  valued  at  the  employee's  regular 
rate  of  pay  provided  these  furnished  serv- 
ices are  In  the  same  skill  for  which  the 
employee  Is  nomuUly  paid.    •    •    •'■ 

We  could  not  determine  whether  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  furnished  was  ascertained 
In  accordance  with  the  OEO  Instructions  in 
all  cases  Ic  wa3  not  always  clear  that  a 
volunteers  trade  or  profession  was  related 
to  the  service  furnished  or  that  the  value 
assigned  by  the  grantee  was  proper  In  view 
of  the  services  furnished  for  example,  the 
services  of  a  Plnkerton  guard  were  valued 
as  a  truck  driver  at  13  40  an  hour,  a  serv- 
ice station  owner's  service  was  valued  as  a 
brlckmason  at  %h  30  an  hour,  a  barber  as  a 
secondary  teacher  at  t5.30  an  hour  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  services  of  any  of  these 
specialties  were  of  any  value  to  the 
grantee — they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
occupations  of  persons  furnishing  a  service. 
Because  the  OEO  Instruction  6803-1  did  not 
provide  a  rate  for  those  occupations,  the 
grantee  showed  an  occupation  that  was 
listed  In  the  Instruction  with  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation which  was  believed  to  be  fairly 
comparable  with  the  normal  earnings  of  the 
person  donating  his  services  The  grantee 
should  have  obtained  a  rate  from  the  OEO 
Regional  Office  for  the  unlisted  occupations 
or  used  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rate. 
as  provided  by  the  Instruction.  None  of  the 
claims  we  reviewed  had  been  signed  by  the 
persons  furnishing  the  donated  services,  as 
required  by  paragraph  8  of  the  Instruction. 

The  grantee  had  not  recorded  non- Federal 
share  In-klnd  contributions  In  the  financial 
records  In  such  a  way  that  they  were  read- 
ily Identifiable  for  audit  Part  of  the  amount 
shown  on  monthly  financial  reports  (CAP 
Porm  15)  was  computed  (see  paragraph  (U 
above)  and  part  was  supported  by  individual 
invoices  which  had  been  batched,  with  add- 
ing machine  tapes  attached  isee  paragraph 
(2)  above)  These  amounts,  together  with 
•30.000  of  State  furnished  non-Pederal  cash 
made  up  the  183.064  of  non-Pederal  share 
contribution  shown  on  the  Orantee  Monthly 
Financial  Report.  CAP  Porm  15.  for  the 
period  ending  January  31.  i97i.  Ko  other 
summary  record  was  maintained  We  could 
not  readUy  determine  the  total  amount  of 
any  category  of  non-Federal  share  at  any 
given  point  In   time. 

CAP  Oulde.  Volume  n.  Part  I.  Section  4 
provides  In  part : 

"•  •  •  The  contribution  and  valuation  of 
In-klnd  contributions  must  be  recorded  as 
expenditures  in  the  financial  records  of  the 
Srmntee  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  are 
readily  Identifiable  for  audit  purposes. 
•  •  •  Records  of  In-klnd  contributions  of  per- 
sonnel must  be  e«t*biuhed  and  malnuined 
on  a  monthly  basis.  These  records  shall 
include  the  signature  of  the  person  whose 
time  U  contributed  and  of  his  supervisor, 
verifying  that  the  record  is  acciirate.  •   •   •■• 

We  &e;;eve  that  none  of  the  In-klnd  non- 
Pederai  share  claimed  has  been  adequately 
documented  or  properly  recorded,  that  much 
of  It  falls  to  meet  OEO  criteria  for  acceptable 


non -Federal  share  and  that  some  of  It  has 
been  valued  Inconsistently  with  OEO  in- 
structions. Also,  the  form  used  by  the  grantee 
to  document  in-klnd  personal  services  does 
not  show  sufficient  information  to  evaluate 
and  classify  the  donated  effort. 

The  grantee  agreed  to  revise  the  documen- 
tation fcrm  and  procedure  to  conform  to  OEO 
Instructions. 

We  recommend  disallowance  of  •25.571  in 
Program  Year  "D  "  and  •63.064  In  Program 
Tear  "E"  In  the  absence  of  adequate  docu- 
mentation and  recordation  of  non-Pederal 
share  In-klnd  contributions  We  recommend 
further  that  OEO  instruct  the  grantee  In 
the  proper  methods  of  documenting  and 
recording  non-Federal  share  and  that  the 
grantee  be  directed  to  amend  Its  procedures 
to  comply  with  grant  conditions  and  other 
OEO  requirements. 

C  TeUgram  not  related  to  grant  program, 
t2.102 

The  grantee  sent  a  telegram  with  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  its  approved  grant  pro- 
grams to  198  addressees  at  a  cost  to  the 
grant  of  •3.101.96.  The  telegram  was  sent 
In  late  October  1970  and  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  support  for 
Senator  George  Murphy  In  the  November  3. 
1970  election. 

The  telegram  stated : 

"We  have  Just  received  a  vital  message  from 
Senator  George  Murphy  In  reaponae  to  our 
request  that  he  spearhead  restoration  of 
recent  cutbacks  in  California's  Head  Start 
funds. 

"Senator  Murphy  states:  'Citizens  from  all 
corners  of  California  have  expressed  concern 
over  recent  cuts  in  the  Head  Start  budget  As 
you  may  know.  I  am  co-sponsor  of  legislation, 
3.  3480.  the  Comprehensive  Head  Start  and 
Child  Development  Act  of  1970.  which  would 
Increase  Head  Start  funding  by  ^133  million 
over  the  FY  71  expenditure.  On  reconvening 
of  Congress  in  November  I  pledge  to  lead  the 
fight  to  restore  Head  Start  funds  for  Cali- 
fornia. My  thanks  to  you  and  concerned  citi- 
zens throughout  California  for  bringing  this 
critical  situation  so  forcefully  to  my  atten- 
tion. Please  convey  this  Important  message  to 
your  entire  staff  and  to  Interested  citizens  In 
your  community  ' 

"Lbwts  K    TTHi,rB, 
Director,  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  " 

The  telegram  was  sent  to  OEO  grantees. 
Head  Start  programs.  County  Supervisors, 
and  others  in  the  State  of  California 

The  grantees  Director  said  that  the  tele- 
gram was  initially  conceived  In  an  attempt 
to  forestall  threatened  demonstrations  by 
proptonents  of  Head  Start  He  fumiahed  one 
letter  from  a  Head  Start  project  in  Stockton, 
California,  which  tended  to  support  his 
statement,  but  the  letter  was  not  conclu- 
sive. 

The  telegram  does  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  grantee's  approved  programs  or  Justifi- 


able as  an  expense  to  the  grant.  We  therefore 
recocomend  disallowance  of  •3.101.96  in  the 
absence  of  such  Justiflcatlon. 

XV.    ATTDTT    CXJtTNBXL 

We  wUl  be  glad  to  provide  audit  counsel 
in  connection  with  any  matters  discussed  In 
this  report. 

V    SCOPS  or  AtTDrr 

The  audit  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity utilized  Its  resources  In  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  OEO  grant  proposals  and 
programs  and  Its  furnishing  of  technical 
assistance  to  various  OEO  grantees  In  the 
State  of  California 

We  reviewed  basic  grant  documents, 
grantee's  operating  procedures,  files,  and 
records  related  to  the  operation  of  Its  pro- 
grams and  accounting  for  grant  funds  We 
made  an  extensive  review  of  the  files  and 
procedures  pertaining  to  evaluation  of  the 
grant  proposals  and  programs  including  de- 
tailed review  of  matters  relevant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's approval  of  grants  under  Section  343 
of  the  Eixjnomic  Opportunity  Act.  We  also 
reviewed  In  depth  the  grantee's  efforts  to 
develop  and  disseminate  technical  assistance 
to  grantees  in  the  areas  of  management, 
hoiislng.  and  economic  development 

STA-n  Omci  or  Economic  OppoRTtJNrrT,  Dx- 

PA«TMKNT    OF    HUMAN    RCSOURCXS    DEVXLOP- 

MENT,  State  of  Cal^tobnu 

PRINCIPAI.     PEXSONS    CONTACTED     OITXING    THE 

Auorr 
State  office  of  ecoriomic  opportunity 

Lewis  K.  Uhler.  Director. 

Lawrence  Chlckering,  Deputy  Director  for 
Community  Development. 

Leonard  Down.  Deputy  Director  for  Plan- 
ning. Budget  and  Finance 

Bernard  Schur.  Deputy  Director  for  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Chief.  Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

Robert  B  Hawkins.  Jr..  Assistant  Director 
for  Operations 

John  Sawlckl.  Assistant  Director  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

Dennis  H.  McKee.  Assistant  Director  for 
Legal. 

Theresa  Mclnnes.  VISTA  Coordinator 

J.  Robert  Prane.  Technical  Assistance  Spe- 
cialist-Housing. 

Stephen  Archer.  Technical  Assistance  Spe- 
cialist-Economic Development. 

Others 

George  Nagasawa.  Accounting  Office,  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Development, 
State  of  California. 

Milton  Pflelderer,  Auditor.  Department  of 
Finance.  State  of  California. 

Robert  G.  Lofaso.  former  SEOO  Coordina- 
tor. Region  rx.  OEO 

Paul  KatE.  SEOO  Coordinator.  Region  tX. 
OEO. 


AnACHMENT  B 

STATE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA- 
SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS  IN  EXCESS  OF  OEO  SALARY  INCREASE  LIMITATIONS 


Employse 
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MenOily  AII«wtM« 

alary  montlily 

rait  alary 


Ovarpaymtflt  to  Jan.  31. 1971 


Rata 


Montlit 


Amount 


Arditf Prior  alary  .. 

May  1.  I«7Q.. 
Fran*.. Piiof  salary    . 

May  I,197T)  . 
Hawkini ; fiiof  alary 

Jaly27,  1970 

Oct.  I,l970  .. 
WiKliian Prior  alary 

Uot.  I.  1970. 
MclnittS Prior  salary    . 

Sa»t  1,  im. 


'tl.OSO 

1.475 

100 

1.475 
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1.273 

I.54S 
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1.213 
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ii.w 

i.on 

3K 

s,sss 
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1.296 

193 
2M 

m 

1.001 

I.ISI 

2M 
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MO 

223 

I.IIS 

Tow. 


1,20 


'  '^!^'^  ••**"  •"  *"*»"•  •Pl*es««i  loc  ia»l»yiinnt  was  $13,500  ffl.lZS  monOily).  In  attMnpUiit  to  wtrtfy  Ardwr't  prtof 
ulary.  OEO  (udilor  laariMd  it  was  In  fact  $1,050  a  monlii.  not  tho  $1,125  as  daimad. 
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SUPREME  COURT  FREES  MOST  NO- 
TORIOUS DRAFT  DODGER  AND 
REVERSES  CONVICTION  OF  MUR- 
DERER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  like 
to  sound  as  irresponsible  as  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  acting  Nevertheless  I 
must  state  there  is  serious  question  in 
my  mind  that  any  American  youths 
should  be  drafted  henceforth.  I  do  not 
see  how  our  country  can  in  good  con- 
science require  young  men  to  fight  m 
Vietnam  to  protect  the  rights  of  draft 
dodgers  like  Cassius  Clay.  The  Court  has 
freed  our  Nation's  most  notorious  draft 
dodger  and  almost  in  the  same  breath 
reversed  the  conviction  of  the  brutal 
murderer  of  eight  student  nurses  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Court's  specious  rea-sonmg  is 
sickening  to  those  who  expect  justice  in 
the  courts.  Action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  or  the  admmistration  to  correct 
this  situation.  Yet  sadly  I  must  note  that 
I  see  no  prospect  that  either  is  gomg  to  be 
shocked  into  corrective  steps  A  nation- 
wide wave  of  indignation  should  be  di- 
rected to  Washington  on  this  matter. 


RESTRICTION  ON  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  AMPHETAMINES  AND 
METHAMPHETAMINES  MAY  BE 
DELAYED 

(Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PEI'PER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  bad 
news  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
fellow  American  citizens  The  adminis- 
tration's belated  proposal  to  restrict  the 
production  of  amphetamines  and  meth- 
amphetamines  may  now  be  delayed  for 
up  to  2  years  because  a  new  drug  lobby 
has  been  formed  to  protest  Its  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  body's 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman,  has 
campaigned  for  over  a  year  to  control  the 
production  of  amphetamine-type  drugs. 
Our  hearings  revealed  that  some  8  billion 
of  these  drugs  are  produced  annually, 
and  about  half  end  up  in  the  black  mar- 
ket. When  we  moved  last  year  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  restrict  by  quota  the 
production  of  amphetamines,  metham- 
phetamines.  phenmetrazine  and  methyl- 
phenidale.  we  were  unsuccessful,  largely 
because  of  opposition  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  aind 
Dangerous  Drugs 

But  we  have  persevered  in  our  cam- 
paign to  curtail  the  production  of  these 
dangerous  and  minimally  useful  danger- 
ous drugs,  and  our  educational  efforts 
have  paid  ofT  in  part  Reversing  its  stand 
of  last  year,  the  Justice  Department  last 
month  belatedly  decided  to  administra- 
tively impose  quotas  on  two  of  the  four 
central  nervous  stimulants. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
dated  May  18,  1971, 1  said: 

Though  It  is  commendable  that  you  should 
finally  agree  with  the  findings  of  this  Com- 
mittee, It  Is  unfortunate  that  your  move  is 
but  a  half  measure.  We  believe  that  it  Is  un- 
wise to  move  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamlnes  into  Schedule  II  while  leaving 
methylphenldate  and  phenmetrazine  In 
Schedule  III  The  potential  for  abuse  of 
methylphenldate  ( Ritalin  i  and  Phenmetra- 
zine (Preludmi  has  been  well  documented 
In  the  medical  journals  and  has  been  vividly 
evidenced  on  a  wide  scale  In  Sweden. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  imposing  quotas 
on  only  two  of  the  four  drugs  would  not 
bring  U.S  law  into  line  with  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Psychotropic 
Substances,  of  which  the  United  States 
IS  a  signatory,  and  which  President 
Nixon  recently  said  he  would  send  to  the 
other  body  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

With  these  factors  in  nolnd.  I  called 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  support 
legislation  introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  with  over  75  cosponsors  that  would 
control  all  four  drugs,  bring  our  laws  into 
line  with  our  international  agreements, 
and  do  so  quickly  and  effectively.  I  have 
not  yet  received  a  response  to  that  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  publicly  warned 
that  imposing  quotas  by  administrative 
procedure  would  entail  the  risk  of  long 
court  challenges,  thereby  delaying  by  up 
to  2  years  the  effectiveness  of  this  meas- 
ure. It  gives  me  no  pleasure  today  to  point 
out  that  I  was  right,  that  the  administra- 
tive measure  has  been  challenged,  that 
the  quotas  will  not  go  into  effect  for  some 
time. 

I  think  it  was  naive  to  expect  that 
some  of  the  drug  companies  of  thus  Na- 
tion would  quietly  accept  a  measure  that 
would  senously  and  adversely  affect  their 
profits.  In  the  past,  some  of  these  firms 
have  done  little  to  prove  that  the  public 
interest  comes  before  the  profit  motive. 

So  we  are  today  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion: a  half  measure  to  control  these 
drugs,  long  overdue  in  its  coming,  now 
will  be  delayed  even  longer  by  a  new- 
drug  group  apparently  formed  specifi- 
cally to  fight  this  needed  measure.  And 
the  administartion,  which  is  apparently 
more  concerned  with  taking  credit  for 
curbing  abuse  of  these  drugs  than  ac- 
tually curbing  that  abuse,  has  so  far 
failed  to  support  bipartisan  legislation 
in  the  Congress  that  would  do  the  job 
effectively  and  quickly. 

President  Nixon,  speaking  before  the 
American  Medical  Association  recently, 
pledged  a  new  drive  to  curtail  these  dan- 
gerous drugs  He  could  do  this  by  sup- 
porting our  legislation. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
passage  of  our  legislation. 

Progressive  doctors  throughout  the 
country  are  beginning  to  question  the 
need  for  these  drugs,  and  are  voluntarily 
limiting  their  use 

We  cannot  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  supporting  this  meri- 
torious bipartisan  legislation  Surely 
neither  the  administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress can  leave  itself  open  to  the  charge 
that  in  not  enacting  this  legislation  so 


vitally  necessary  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  we  are  yielding  to  fi- 
nancially interested  pressure  groups  or 
placing  profits  or  politics  ahead  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  of  the  Congress  can- 
not allow  this  situation  to  continue  I 
urge  early  hearings  on  our  bill  to  limit 
the  production  of  these  drugs,  and  I  am 
confident  of  passage  by  this  body  and 
the  other  body  We  owe  the  American 
people  quick  and  afQrmative  action  on 
this  legislation.  'What  could  we  say  to 
the  parents  of  speed  freaks  who  continue 
to  get  their  drugs  while  the  administra- 
tion fights  in  court  to  do  something  we 
have  the  power  and  responsibility  to  do 
in  the  Congress  Let  this  not  be  \1ewed 
as  a  matter  of  politics,  but  as  a  matter 
of  public  health.  Let  us  pass  this  bill 
soon,  and  worry  after  its  passage  who 
should  receive  the  credit 

A  pertinent  article  from  the  June  26, 
1971.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  fol- 
lows; 

Plan  To  CoNraoL  Pills  Hrrs  11th  Horrx 
Snag 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Attorney  General  John  N  Mitchell's  plan 
to  restrict  production  and  "ase  of  two  drugs 
with  a  "high  jxitential  for  abuse'  were  sty- 
mied last  night  by  an  organization  that  ex- 
perts In  the  field  said  they  have  never  heard 
of 

The  result  may  be  that  the  plan,  which 
had  been  scheduled  to  take  effect  next 
■Wednesday  will  be  delayed  by  administra- 
tive and  court  challenges  for  two  years. 

The  drugs  in  question  are  amphetamines 
and  methamphettminee — the  stlmulante 
called   "'uppers"  in  narcotics  slang 

President  Nixon,  In  a  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  this  week  said  that 
about  3  billion  'upj>er"  pills  were  produced 
in  the  United  States  last  year  He  told  the 
doctors  that  they  were  prescribing  such 
drugs  "too  often  and  too  easily 

Even  so  the  department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  estimated 
that  as  much  as  half  of  the  pills  are  diverted 
Into  Illegal  uses. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  the 
prime  producer  of  amphetamines  and  Abbott 
Laboratories,  the  principal  synthesizer  of 
methamphetamlnes,  are  reported  to  favor  the 
restrictions  proposed  by  Mitchell. 

However,  a  number  of  small  firms  that  con- 
vert the  basic  chemicals  into  pills  are  under- 
stood to  be  opposed 

The  department  allowed  30  days  for  com- 
ment on  Mitchell's  plan  None  was  filed.  But 
last  night,  moments  before  the  deadline,  an 
objection  was  filed  by  the  Manufacturers 
Educational  Drug  Information  Association 
( MEDIA ) 

Listed  as  general  counsel  was  Richard  L. 
White.  The  'i'eliow  Pages  lists  no  lawyer  by 
that  name  He  could  not  be  immediately  lo- 
cated through  other  directories  Neither  do 
the  directories  list  MEDIA  at  the  address 
given  on  its  filing  suite  405  at  625  School 
St    sw 

MEDIA  In  Its  filing,  said  the  Attorney 
General's  proposal — involving  the  imposition 
of  manufacturing  quotas  among  other 
things — Is  objectionable  partly  because  It 
would  require  small  companies  to  provide 
excessively   costly   security    precautions 

The  Justice  Department  now  must  name 
an  examiner  to  hold  a  hearing  He  will  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  bureau  Covirt  ap- 
peals are  probable  Meanwhile,  the  plan  to 
restrict  production  and  use  of  "uppers"  is 
stayed. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  IN  THE  COAL 
MINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
aum  from  West  Vtrgmia  >Mr  Hxcolxr) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  HECHT.RR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  the  House  will  take 
up  the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bUl.  H.R  9417  At  that  time,  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  p>a«e  15,  unmedlately  after  line  17. 
msert  the  following : 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriate^]  by  tbla 
Act  sball  b«  used  to  pay  any  public  relations 
Arm  for  any  promotional  campaign  among 
coal  miners 

On  February  18.  1971,  th-^  Interior  De- 
partment hired  Mr  Harry  W  Treleaven. 
Jr..  of  the  public  relations  firm  of  Allison. 
Treleaven  ii  Reitz  as  a  $121-a-day  con- 
sultant He  finished  his  jO-day  task  on 
May  17,  1971.  Three  days  later,  on  May 
20,  1971,  he  submitted  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Health  and  Safety,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  a  proposal  growing  out  of  his  90- 
day  employment  with  Interior. 

The  Treleaven  proposal,  which  was  ap- 
parently to  be  carried  out  bv  his  public 
relations  firm,  calls  for  a  ■full-scale,  all- 
media  communications  program — to  help 
motivate  miners    to  do  what  is  right.'  " 

When  the  plan  was  publicized,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  quickly  issued  an  invi- 
tation for  bids  on  June  10,  1971.  The  Bu- 
reau's invitation  is  outlined  as  "a  full- 
scale,  aU-medla  education  program" 
using  television,  radio,  billboards,  posters, 
and  bumper  stickers  aimed  at  "motivat- 
ing workers  to  adopt  safer  working  habits 
and  In  actually  changing  behavior  "  The 
Bureau  gave  only  6  days — 3  working 
days — for  bidders  to  respond.  A  copy  of 
the  Bureau's  bid  invitation  follows  my 
remarks 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  public 
relations  campaign  range  from  $250,000 
to  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

Who  is  responsible  for  coal  mine  acci- 
dents? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recent- 
ly completed  a  careful  study  which 
concluded  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's 'policies  for  enforcing  health  and 
safety  standards  have  been  at  times  ex- 
tremely lenient,  confusing,  uncertain 
and  inequitable  "  The  OAO  report  also 
stated: 

Bureau  laspectors  have  cited  mine  opera- 
tors for  violations  and  have  required  that 
they  be  corrected  During  subsequent  Inspec- 
tions of  the  same  mines,  however,  numerous 
new  violations  were  found,  often  of  the  same 
type  as  tbe  earlier  ones. 

Hon  Elmer  B  Staats.  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  subse- 
quently estimated  that  "roughly  90  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  "  in  coal  mining 
"are  due  to  the  failures  of  mine  operators 
rather  than  to  the  failure  of  the  miner 
himself." 

In  view  of  the  ftujt  that  coal  miners 
appear  to  be  responsible  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  accidents  in  the  mines,  such  an 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  a  public 
relations  campaign  is  unnecessary. 

What  Is  really  needed  is  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  SubsUtuUon  of  pub- 


lic relations  for  genuine  law  enforcement 
will  never  end  the  slaughter  In  the  coal 
mines. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  discussed  the  back- 
ground of  this  fantastic  public  relations 
campaign  m  my  remarks  on  June  14, 
1971.  which  are  printed  in  the  Rkcord  on 
pages  19556-19560 

The  text  of  the  Bureau  s  proposal  of 
June  10.  1971  follows: 

BtTKKAU  or  Mines, 
Washington.  DC  .  June  10.  1871 
Rkqctxst  roa  PaoposAt.  No.  SOI  13094 — Divil- 

OPMBNT    or    AN    KdUCATTONAL    PaOGSAM    TO 
ACHIXVV  A  SUBSTANTIAl.  RXDUCTION  IN  THI 

NuuBXB  or  Coal  Mine  Accidcnts 

Ocntlsmcn:  The  Bureau  of  Mines.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  requesting  proposals 
from  organizations  having  the  capability  to 
determine  what  elements  In  a  safety  cam- 
paign wUl  motivate  the  adoption  of  safe 
working  habits  and  procedures  and  then 
develop  a  full-scale,  all-media  education  pro- 
gram with  the  objective  of  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  coal  mine  accidents. 
The  specific  services  required  are  set  forth 
In  the  attached  Exhibit  A — Statement  of 
Work 

All  work  required  under  Scope  of  Work 
shall  be  completed  within  2  months  after 
effective  date  of  contract.  If  your  organiza- 
tion can  complete  the  proposed  effort  In  less 
than  3  months  without  additional  costs,  your 
proposal  should  so  indicate  In  like  manner. 
if  your  organization  will  require  more  than 
2  months  to  effectively  complete  the  proposed 
effort,  so  Indicate 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  cost  type  contract 
win  be  utilized  for  this  proposed  procure- 
ment action. 

Award  may  be  made  without  discussion  of 
proposals  received,  therefore,  offerors  are 
cautioned  that  proposals  should  be  submitted 
Initially  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  from 
a  technical  and  price  standpoint,  which  the 
offeror  can  submit  to  the  Government. 

Unnecessarily  elaborate  brochures  and 
other  presentations  beyond  that  required  to 
present  a  cocnplete  and  effective  proposal 
are  not  desired  and  may  be  constructed  as 
an  Indication  of  tbe  offeror's  lack  of  cost 
consciousness. 

PropKisals  will  be  evaluated  by  a  cominlt- 
tee  of  technically  qualified  Bureau  employees 
assisted  by  contracting  personnel  on  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  which  are  listed  in  decreas- 
ing order  of  importance: 

1.  Contractor's  responsibility  and  past  ex- 
perience and  performance  in  similar  pro- 
grams 

3.  Qualifications  of  personnel  to  be  as- 
signed and  man-hours  to  be  spent  on  the  pro- 
posed work 

3  Understanding  of  the  Scope  of  Work  and 
soundness  of  approach  as  shown  by  techni- 
cal proposal. 

4  Completeness  and  thoroughness  In  com- 
pUance  with  ail  elements  of  the  Scope  of 
Work  and  with  other  RKP  requirements. 

5.  Commitment  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Scope  of  Work  within  a  realistic  pro- 
gram schedule. 

Award  will  be  made  to  that  responsible 
offeror,  whose  offer,  conforming  to  this  Re- 
quest for  Proposal  is  most  advantageous  to 
the  Oovenvment.  considering  the  criteria 
listed  above,  and  In  the  order  shown,  cost  and 
other  factors 

A  responsive  proposal  shall  Include  two 
(3)  separate  and  detachable  vol\unes  The 
Technical  Proposal  should  be  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  in  Exhibit  D.  and 
the  Cott  Proposal  In  accordance  with  Instruc- 
tions In  Exhibit  E  Tour  proposal  should  Indi- 
cate the  names,  and  telephone  numbers,  of 
persons  authorized  to  conduct  negotiations 
for  your  organization 

If  your  proposal  results  In  your  organiza- 
tion being  selected  for  tbe  oegotlatlon  of  a 


contract,  the  award  will  be  covered  by  one 
of  the  standard  type  contracts  set  forth  in 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  proposes  to  use  applicable 
Government  clauses  set  forth  In  Exhibit  C, 
and  any  other  regulatory  procurement  pro- 
cedures or  clauses  applicable  to  the  type  of 
contract  utUlzed. 

Proposals  submitted  In  response  to  this 
Request  for  Proposal  will  not  be  returned, 
but  will  be  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  official  record  purposes. 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  the  Tact  that 
the  Contracting  Officer  Is  the  only  Individual 
who  can  legally  commit  the  Government  to 
the  ezF>endlture  of  public  funds. 

No  preaward  Information  concerning  the 
status  of  this  procurement  will  be  furnished 
alter  receipt  of  proposals  other  than  to  or- 
ganizations contacted  lor  negotiations. 

This  request  does  not  commit  the  Govern- 
ment to  award  a  contract  nor  to  pay  any  costs 
Incurred  in  the  submission  of  a  proposal,  or 
costs  incurred  in  making  necessary  studies 
or  designs  for  the  preparation  thereof,  nor 
to  procure  or  contract  for  the  services  or  sup- 
plies. The  Government  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  or  all  proposals,  or  to  negotiate 
seprarately  with  any  source(8)  considered 
qualified. 

Offerors  are  advised  that,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-663.  dated  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963.  the  successful  Contractor 
will  be  required  to  certify,  except  where  the 
price  negotiated  is  based  on  adequate  price 
competition  as  determined  by  the  Contract- 
ing Officer,  or  established  catalog  or  market 
prices  of  commercial  items  sold  In  substan- 
tial quantities  to  the  general  public,  or  prices 
set  by  law  or  regulation,  that  the  cost  or 
pricing  dau  which  he  is  required  to  furnish 
Is  accurate,  complete  and  current. 

Your  proposal,  signed  by  an  official  author- 
ized to  bind  the  offeror  and  containing  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal  is 
firm  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  (90) 
days,  shall  be  submitted  In  five  (6)  copies 
so  as  to  reach  this  Branch  l>efore  3:30  p.m  . 
local  prevailing  time.  June  16.  1971.  Late  pro- 
posals will  not  be  honored  and  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  offeror  The  mailing;  envelope 
should  be  clearly  marked  with  RFP  Number 
30112094  and  forwarded  to  the  attention  of 
the  undersigned  at  the  address  set  forth  t>e- 
low: 

US  Branch  of  Mines.  Branch  of  Contracts 
&  Grants.  Room  2751,  18th  &  E  Streets,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20240 

Telephone    Inquiries    may    be    directed   to 
telephone  number  (202)  343-3886. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O    A.  Melvilli. 
DitHaion  of  Procurement  and 

Property  Management. 

ExRiarT  A. — Statemknt  or  Work 

1.0    BACKCaotJND 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  (PL  91-175:  83  SUt.  742)  Is 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
in  the  Nation's  coal  mines.  Extensive  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
improve  conditions  in  these  mines.  New  rules 
and  regulations  have  t>een  established,  a 
greatly  increased  research  and  development 
program  Is  underway,  and  the  numt>er  of 
Inspections  has  been  doubled  during  the  past 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  results  do  not  re- 
flect this  Increased  effort  During  the  first 
five  months  of  1971.  through  May  29.  84 
coal  miners  lost  their  lives  In  mine  acci- 
dents compared  to  81  deaths  during  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1970  Efforts  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  law  and  improvements 
in  methods  and  equipment  will  not  alone 
make  the  miners  safe  The  attitudes,  motlva- 
ttorxs.  habits,  and  practices  of  tbe  owners, 
operators  and  miners  must  be  geared  to  safe 
working  conditions  If  safety  Is  to  tiecome  a 
reality. 
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a.O    DISCUSSION 

The  work  shall  be  done  In  two  phages  The 
first  shall  be  a  Svudy  to  determine  what  Is 
effective  in  moUvaMng  mine  workers,  miners 
and  management  aJlke.  and  to  develop  a 
statement  of  objectives  for  the  educational 
program  The  second  phase  win  be  the  devel- 
opment of  the  educational  program  a.nd  rec- 
ommendations for   Its   Implementation 

3.0    SCOPE    or    WORK 

3.1  Phase  I 
The  Contractor  shall  as  Phase  I  of  the 
work,  make  a  study  and  assessment  of  cur- 
rent and  recent  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  pro- 
grams, programs  sponsored  by  coal  operators 
and  miner's  unions,  and  safety  campaigns 
undertaken  In  other  industries  with  hazard- 
ous working  conditions  and  In  the  armed 
services  The  primary  aim  will  be  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  !n  these  programs  seem 
to  iksve  been  suc<.-essful  In  motivating  work- 
ers to  adopt  safer  working  habits  and  In 
actually  changing  behavior  Simultaneously 
the  Contractor  wUl  conduct  field  studies  to 
try  to  find  out.  through  focus  group  inter- 
views, the  attitudes  of  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies toward  mine  safety,  safety  progranxs. 
mine  hazards,  etc.  The  results  of  the  fore- 
going studies  will  be  summarized  in  a  Safe- 
ty Program  Parts  Book  A  statement  of  ob- 
jectives for  the  educational  program  will  be 
formulated  and  presented  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  approval  The  findings  and  ap- 
proved objectives  will  become  the  basis 
for  all  further  work  under  this  contract. 

3  2  Phase   II 

Phase  n  will  be  the  development,  by  the 
Contractor,  of  a  full-sc«Ue.  all-media  educa- 
tion program  which  will  accomplish  the 
agreed  upon  objectives.  The  program  will 
probably  Include,  but  will  not  be  limited  to, 
plans  for  use  of  mass  media  (television, 
radio,  newspaper,  bUiboardsi;  films:  various 
forms  of  collateral  material  (pamphlets. 
posters,  newsletters,  perhaps  buttons  and 
bumper  stickers,  window  signs,  bulletin 
board  material,  etc  i :  a  press  kit;  publicity 
Ideas;  direct  mall,  and  suggestions  for  com- 
munity activities.  For  maximum  Impact  all 
materials  will  have  a  common  theme  and  a 
consistent  look  and  attitude  Upon  presen- 
tation of  the  proposed  programs  the  Con- 
tractor shall  submit  his  recommendations  for 
Implementation  of  the  program  and  evalua- 
tion of  its  effectiveness  These  recommenda- 
tions sball  Include  a  budget  estimate  for  tbe 
additional  work. 

Exhibit  C — Errata  Shxtt 
changes  to  general  provisions — appendix  a 

The  title  and  the  preamble  of  Clause  8 — 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act — Over- 
time Compensation  Is  deleted  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted  therefor : 

Clause  No  8 — Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act — Overtime  Compen- 
sation   (40  U.S.C    327-333). 

This  contract  is  subject  to  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  and 
to  the  applicable  rules,  regulations,  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Clause  22.  Data,  of  the  attached  General 
Provisions  (Appendix  A)  is  deleted  In  Its 
entirety  and  the  following  Is  suljstituted 
therefor : 

Rights  xn  Data 

(a)  The  term  "Data  "  as  used  herein  1n- 
Mudes    writings,   sound    recordings     pictorial 

reproductions,  drawings  or  other  graphic 
representations,  and  works  of  any  similar 
nature  (whether  or  not  copyrighted)  which 
are  specified  to  be  delivered  under  this  con- 
tract The  term  does  not  Include  financial 
reports,  cost  analyses,  and  other  information 
Incidental  to  contract  administration 

(b)  All  Data  first  produced  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  shall  be  the  sole 


property  of  the  Government.  The  Contractor 
agrees  not  to  assert  any  rights  at  common 
law  or  in  equity  or  establish  any  claim  to 
statutory  copyright  in  such  Data  The  Con- 
tractor shall  not  publish  or  reproduce  such 
Data  In  whole  or  In  part  or  In  any  manner  or 
form,  or  authorize  others  so  to  do.  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Government  until 
such  time  as  the  Government  may  have 
released  such  Data  to  the  public 

(CI  The  Contractor  hereby  grants  to  the 
Government  a  royalty-free,  nonexclusive,  and 
irrevocable  license  throughout  the  world  iD 
to  publish,  translate,  reproduce,  deliver, 
perform,  use,  and  dispose  of.  In  any  manner. 
any  and  ail  I>ata  which  is  not  first  produced 
or  composed  m  the  performance  of  this  con- 
tract but  which  is  incorF>orated  in  the  work 
furnished  under  this  contract,  and  (ill  to 
authorize  others  so  to  do 

(d'  The  Contractor  shall  indemnify  and 
save  and  hold  harmless  the  Government,  its 
officers,  agents  and  employees  acting  within 
the  scope  of  the  official  duties  against  any 
liability.  Including  costs  and  expenses,  u) 
for  violation  of  proprietary  rights,  copy- 
rights, or  rights  of  privacy,  arising  out  of  the 
publication,  translation,  reproduction,  de- 
livery, performance,  use,  or  disposition  of  any 
Data  furnished  under  this  contract,  or  (Hi 
based  upon  any  libelous  or  other  unlawful 
matter  contained  in  such  Data 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  clause  shall 
imply  a  license  to  the  Government  under  any 
patent,  or  be  construed  as  affecting  the  scoi>e 
of  any  license  or  other  right  otherwise 
granted  to  the  Government  under  any 
patent. 

(f)  Paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  above  are  not 
applicable  to  material  furnished  to  the  Con- 
tractor by  the  Government  and  Incorporated 
In  the  work  furnished  under  the  contract; 
provided,  such  Incorporated  material  Is  Iden- 
tified by  the  Contrswrtor  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  such  work. 


SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION 

AGAINST  AID  TO  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS  HURTS  7  MILLION  CHIL- 
DREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fdcinskii  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  rights 
of  almost  13  percent  of  the  schoolchiMren 
of  this  country  by  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional two  State  laws  which  provided  for 
the  purchase  of  secular  .services  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  Court  ruled  in  Lemon 
and  Dicenso  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  were  violating  the  Consti- 
tution by  paying  for  part  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  secular  subjects  m  reli- 
gious affiliated  schools  These  laws  are 
said  to  cause  an  excessive  "entangle- 
ment" by  the  government  in  these 
.schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  believe  that 
these  decisions  are  ■wellfounded  Govern- 
ment is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past 
deeply  involved  wnth  these  schools — and 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  How  can  Gov- 
ernment Ignore  almost  7  million  school- 
children in  more  than  18.000  schools 
across  the  country.  Government  for  years 
has  provided  food,  busing,  textbooks,  and 
auxiliary  services  to  these  schcx)ls  not  to 
mention  income  and  property  tax  exemp- 
tions— and  these  have  all  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now  when  the  States   try   to  expand 


their  assistance  to  these  sch(X)ls  which 
are  facing  a  grave  financial  crisis  the 
Supreme  Court  suddenly  calls  a  halt. 

In  the  last  3  years  almost  a  thousand 
Catholic  schools  alone  have  closed  send- 
mg  almost  a  half  million  students  into 
the  pubhc  schools  In  Illinois  almost 
90.000  students  left  the  private  schools 
at  a  cost  ol  more  than  $40  million  a  year 
in  additional  operating  expenses  to  al- 
ready- financially  strapped  pubhc  schcx)ls. 

Many  of  the  States  have  recognized 
this  crisis  and  have  sought  to  avert  fi- 
nancial disaster  m  both  the  private  and 
public  schools  by  passing  carefully  drawn 
statutes  providing  for  a  purchase  of  sec- 
ular services.  Rhode  Island,  for  instance. 
limited  its  assistance  to  the  teaching  of 
secular  subjects  wnth  matenais  used  in 
the  State  s  public  schools  and  required 
that  all  the  teachers  m  the  parucipatmg 
private  school  had  to  have  been  awarded 
a  State  board  of  education  certificate 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  understand  how 
this  type  of  aid  can  be  unconstituuonal. 
Surely  the  Government  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  improve  the  education  of  all 
of  Its  children  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  and  if  the  Government  gives 
a  salary  supplement  to  teachers  of  secu- 
lar subjects  in  private  schools  and  con- 
ditions that  aid  on  an  improvement  of 
the  teachers'  qualifications,  that  seem^ 
to  me  to  be  clearly  a  State  responsibility. 

The  only  hope  I  can  take  from  today  s 
actions  is  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Court  was  declaring  unconstitutional 
these  State  laws  aiding  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  it  was  declar- 
ing" constitutional  a  Federal  law— the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act — which 
provides  for  consirucuon  grants  to 
church-related  coUeges  and  universities. 

These  decisions  will  have  to  be  studied 
to  see  how  the  Court  allows  a  Catholic 
college  to  build  a  science  building  but 
disallows  a  salar>'  supplement  to  a  sci- 
ence teacher  in  a  Catholic  elementary 
school  within  the  same  city 

I  would  suggest  to  proponents  of  State 
aid  to  private  schools  that  they  study 
these  decisions.  Construction  of  new 
buildings  apparently  is  constitutional, 
but  in  my  opinion  I  would  rather  see  a 
better  teacher  m  an  old  private  school 
than  a  poor  teacher  in  a  newly  con- 
structed school 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  Is  un- 
conscienable  and  totally  insensitive  to 
the  pluralism  ol  American  education. 

It  denies  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren their  civil  rights  to  attend  a  school 
of  their  choice  so  long  as  it  meets  legal 
educational  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  soon  introduce 
legislation  which  will  meet  the  constitu- 
tional test  ard  still  provide  financial  aid 
to  the  Nations  beleaguered  parochial 
schools  I  have  no  mtention  of  surren- 
dering my  legislative  rights  to  the  judi- 
ciary of  this  country 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  but 
that  the  Court  by  this  decision  will  force 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  to  a  voucher  system  under 
which  each  child  would  get  direct  aid 
from  the  Government  to  select  the  school 
of  his  or  her  choice.  I  know  that  the 
voucher  system  is  strongly  opposed   by 
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public  school  aulmlnlstrators  throughout 
the  country,  but  unless  other  means  are 
found  to  help  the  7  million  youngsters 
attending  parochial  schools,  it  may  be- 
come Inevitable. 

The  main  thnist  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  today  barring  aid  to 
private  schools  was  that  there  would  be 
excessive  entanglement  of  Government 
m  the  management  of  private  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  ra- 
tionale Is  ridiculous  when  you  consider 
that  the  courts  In  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion are  now  literally  rurming  the  pub- 
lic school  system  under  court  desegrega- 
tion orders.  The  Supreme  Courts  con- 
cern about  excessive  entanglements  of 
public  ofBclals  in  the  affairs  of  private 
schools  is  a  mockery  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  courts  are  actually 
appointing  school  superintendents  in 
some  jurisdictions. 

The  Court  action  today  further  shows 
the  degree  of  confusion  which  exists 
among  the  jurists  when  you  consider  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  Court  says  It  is 
permissible  to  give  Federal  aid  to  church- 
related  colleges  for  the  construction  of 
science  laboratories  but.  on  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  unconstitutional  to  supple- 
ment the  salary  of  a  science  teacher  in 
a  church-related  elementary  school. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reached  a  new  level  of  judi- 
cial nonsense,  and  It  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  practically 
no  knowledge  of  how  the  parochial 
schools  of  this  country  operate. 

In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
today  Justice  Burger,  who  read  the  de- 
cision for  the  court,  said: 

Parochial  schools  Involve  subatantl&l  reli- 
gious activity  and  purpose. 

That  may  be  so  during  religious  teach- 
ing but  It  is  not  so  in  secular  subjects. 

Justice  Burger  said  further : 

The  Court  does  not  aaaume  that  teachers 
in  parochial  schools  will  be  guilty  of  t»d 
faith  Or  any  conscious  design  to  evade  the 
limitations  impoeed  by  the  statute  and  the 
flrst  amendment 

The  Chief  Justice  In  reading  the  opin- 
ion added: 

We  simply  recognize  that  a  dedicated  reli- 
gious person,  teaching  In  a  school  aflUlated 
with  his  or  her  faith  and  operated  to  in- 
culcate lt«  teneta.  will  inevitably  experi- 
ence great  difllculty  in  remaining  religiously 
neutral  With   the   best   of   intentions 

such  a  teacher  would  And  it  hard  to  maJte 
a  total  separation  between  secular  teaching 
and  religious  doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  aaaodates  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  have 
delivered  a  grave  Injustice  to  lay  teachers 
teaching  In  our  parochial  schools  across 
America 

Mr  Speaker.  I  furthermore  submit 
that  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  delivered  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  lay  teachers  teaching  in  our  paro- 
chial schools  across  America,  for,  Indeed, 
the  Court  assumes  and  presumes  that 
everyone  of  these  lay  teachers  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the 
school  In  which  the  teacher  is  teaching. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Speaker,  that  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 


know  of  many  Instances  where  lay  teach- 
ers In  Catholic  parochial  schools  are  not 
of  the  same  religious  faith  and  in  many 
instances  do  not  in  any  way  Inject  any 
religious  teaching  in  their  secular  sub- 
jects. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t  Justices  had  any  knowledge  at  all 
about  the  operations  of  this  Nation's 
parochial  schools,  they  would  know  that 
the  religious  administrators  of  those 
schools  frequently  carefully  instruct  lay 
teachers  to  refrain  from  religious  teach- 
ing because,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  these 
schools  believe  thLs  is  their  responsibility 
and  do  not  want  lay  teachers  teaching 
religion.  This  is  a  subject  they  quite 
properly  reserve  primarily  for  them- 
selves, since  they  have  been  specially 
trained  to  teach  religion. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  the  Court  today 
has  done  a  grave  injustice  in  denying 
assistance  for  nonreligious  subjects  be- 
cause the  Court  has  in  effect  said  that 
those  7  million  youngsters  attending 
parochial  schools  in  America  shall  be 
treated  somehow  as  second-class  citizens. 
The  parents  of  these  children  pay  local 
taxes,  they  help  maintain  the  public 
school  system  In  their  communities,  and 
yet  when  they  ask  for  Just  a  little  help 
for  nonreligious  subjects,  the  parochial 
schools  in  those  communities  which  they 
support  with  their  own  resources,  are 
told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  this  Is 
unconstitutional. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  In  the  decision 
in  this  case  said : 

The  crucial  question  is  not  whether  some 
benefit  accrues  to  a  religious  institution  as 
a  consequence  of  the  legislative  program,  but 
whether  Its  principal  or  primary  effect  ad- 
vances religion. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  rationale  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  these  two  decisions 
is  totally  and  completely  cockeyed. 

I  suggest.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Jiis- 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  remove  their 
robes  and  go  Into  the  communities  of 
America  to  see  really  what  is  going  on, 
for  Indeed  In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  the 
State  statute  there  provided  a  supple- 
ment to  lay  teachers  teaching  science  and 
mathematics.  There  Is  no  evidence,  no 
proof,  no  allegation  that  the  courses  be- 
ing taught  by  these  lay  teachers  in  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  have  In  any  way 
advanced  a  religious  cause. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court  Is  blind  to 
justice  on  this  Issue  when  It  struck  down 
the  Rhode  Island  case. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  case  In- 
volving  Pennsylvania. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr  Speaker,  It  was  Aris- 
totle who  some  2400  years  ago  said  that 
democracy  is  the  perversion  of  constitu- 
tional   government. 

I  pray  that  he  was  wrong  and  I  pray 
that  we  Americans  can  prove  him  wrong. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  w^atch  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  driving  young  chil- 
dren out  of  parochial  schools  and  then 
on  the  same  day  handing  down  a  deci- 
sion reversing  a  conviction  of  the  draft 
evasion  of  Cassius  Clav  and  then  on  the 
same  day  handing  down  a  decision  re- 
versing the  death  penalty  for  Carl 
Specht  who  in  cold  blood  murdered  eight 
nurses  in  Chicago,  you  cannot  but  ask 
yourself  where  Is  this  Court  going. 


I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
could  find  some  way  to  get  around  this 
failure  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  under- 
stand the  role  that  parochial  schools 
play  In  this  country. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  if  the  parochial 
schools  of  America  were  to  close  their 
doors  and  suddenly  7  million  young  stu- 
dents attending  parochial  schools  in  this 
country  were  to  enroll  In  the  public 
school  system,  community  after  com- 
munity In  this  country  would  be  faced 
with  bankruptcy.  In  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago where  we  have  some  300,000  young- 
sters attending  parochial  schools,  the 
very  thought  of  having  to  absorb  these 
youngsters  In  the  public  school  system 
Is  Inconceivable,  Mr.  Speaker 

We  do  not  have  the  resources.  We  do 
not  have  the  funds.  And  here  Is  the 
Supreme  Court  being  totally  and  com- 
pletely oblivious  of  these  conditions  and 
these  circumstances. 

This  ruling  will  force  us  Into  seeking 
new  ways,  and  the  voucher  system  Is  one 
of  those  new  ways  of  helping  parochial 
schools  being  discussed. 

I  reject  the  doctrine  that  teaching 
secular  subjects  In  parochial  schools, 
nonreligious  subjects,  somehow  advances 
religion  In  those  schools. 

I  also  say  to  you  that  It  Is  a  well- 
established  principle  of  law.  and  other 
jurists  have  stated  it  more  eloquently 
than  I  can.  that  while  obviously  we  never 
want  to  set  up  a  state  religion  In  Amer- 
ica, we  do  not  ever  want  to  reach  that 
day  when  the  state  will  be  hostile  to 
religion  In  America. 

Above  the  head  of  our  Speaker  are  the 
words  "In  Ctod  We  Trust."  We  are  a  reli- 
gious nation.  We  are  perhaps  more  reli- 
gious than  any  nation  of  people  on  the 
face  of  this  globe  For  the  Supreme  Court 
today  to  be  this  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  America  makes  me  ashamed  of  the 
Court.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  when  the 
Court  says  that  somehow  or  other  well- 
meaning  lay  teachers  teaching  m  paro- 
chial schools  wUl  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
total  destruction  between  secular  teach- 
ing and  religious  doctrine.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  Just 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  obviously  have  never  been  In  a 
parochial  school  and  they  obviously  have 
never  witnessed  a  lay  teacher  performing 
her  duties  on  a  nonreligious  basis.  It  Is 
an  insult  to  the  thousands  of  lay  teach- 
ers teaching  In  parochial  schools  In  this 
country  for  the  Supreme  Court  judges  to 
say  that  somehow  or  other  they  will  find 
It  hard  to  make  a  total  separation  be- 
tween secular  teaching  and  religious 
doctrine. 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In- 
deed If  this  Supreme  Court  continues  on 
a  course  like  this,  we  have  every  reason 
to  ask  whether  democracy  can  survive 
If  the  youngsters  of  this  country  who 
choose  to  attend  parochial  school  and 
who.  Indeed,  have  a  right  to  make  that 
decision,  cannot  do  so,  then  this  Nation 
no  longer  fulfills  the  great  promise 
of  freedom. 

There  is  one  final  aspect  of  this  deci- 
sion today  which  I  do  not  think  we  can 
escape.  Indeed.  If  we  carry  to  the  final 
conclusion  the  judgment  of  the  Court  In 
denying  aid  to  parochial  schools,  then  we 
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have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  reverse  Its  position 
that  parents  who  contribute  to  a  paro- 
chial school  in  the  form  of  tuition  can- 
not treat  that  tuition  as  a  religious  con- 
tribution 

It  would  seem  to  me  that.  if.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  means 
what  it  says  that  we  cannot  separate 
religion  from  secular  subjects  in  paro- 
chial schools,  then  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Revenue  Service  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  rule  that,  when  a  parent  pays 
a  tuition  to  a  religiously  oriented  gram- 
mar school  or  a  high  school,  then  that 
parent  ought  to  be  able  to  treat  that 
tuition  as  a  religious  contribution  and 
deduct  it  from  his  gross  taxable  income 
for  taxing  purposes. 

You  cannot  have  It  both  ways  You 
cannot  have  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
one  hand  say  the  schools  are  religious 
Institutions,  therefore  not  entitled  to  any 
public  assistance,  and  then  on  the  other 
hand  have  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
say  that  you  cannot  treat  the  tuition  you 
pay  to  such  schools  as  a  religious  contri- 
bution For  a  numbers  of  years  now,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  IRS  to  allow 
treatment  of  such  payments  as  a  religious 
contribution   We  should  try  again. 

I  am.  of  course,  grateful  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  strike  down  all  of 
the  existing  programs,  such  as  the  milk 
program  and  the  textbook  program  But 
I  am  .sure  that  across  America  today 
there  will  be  millions  of  people  bitterly 
disappointed  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  to  understand  the  pluralism  of 
American  education. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  Americans 
must  march  in  a  single  cadence  In  educa- 
tion that  will  be  the  end  of  democracy. 
For  the  very  strength  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem as  a  free  people  lies  in  the  pluralism 
of  our  education.  That  Is  what  democracy 
Is  all  about — the  free  choice  of  Americans 
to  select  what  they  want  to  do  and  where 
they  want  to  do  it.  For  the  Supreme  Court 
to  say  that  somehow  or  other  we  have 
to  force  every  American  child  Into  single 
system  of  education  is  to  deny  the  very 
strength  and  essence  of  freedom  in  our 
democracy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  bitterly  disappointed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  I 
can  give  you  my  assurance  here  today 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  that  I  will  use  every 
resource  at  my  command  to  bring  before 
this  body  a  bill  providing  assistance  to 
parochial  schools  which  will  meet  the 
constitutional  test  and,  yet.  give  these 
schools  the  assistance  that  they  so 
urgently  need.  For  to  do  anything  else 
would  be  to  deny  the  pluralism  of  Ameri- 
can education  and  to  put  Americans  into 
a  single  cadence  from  which  they  will  not 
be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

So  while  this  decision  is  disappointing. 
I  think  it  will  spur  on  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  understand  the  plight  of 
these  parochial  schools  to  a  new  con- 
certed effort  to  find  an  answer  that  will 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country 


man  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Miller)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America  s 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Indiviciuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
established  in  1946.  which  created  a  five 
man  commission  of  civilians  to  develop 
and  utilize  atomic  energy  toward  im- 
proving the  public  welfare,  increasing 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthening 
free  competition  in  a  private  enterprise 
and  promoting  world  peace 


TAKE  PRIDE  LN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BELL  JUVENILE  CODE  UPHELD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hocan*  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21. 
1971,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in 
two  cases,  one  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  another  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  that  trial  by  Jur>'  in  a 
juvenile  factfinding  hearing  is  not  a 
constitutional  requirement.  The  Court's 
decision,  however,  reaches  far  beyond 
those  two  States  and  ends  the  challenge 
to  the  section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970  which  provides  that 
a  juvenile  factfinding  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  without  a  jury.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  thus  joined  the  Con- 
gress In  refusing  to  abandon  hope  in 
the  juvenile  court  system.  The  court 
pointed  out  in  its  opinion  that,  al- 
though the  juvenile  courts  in  this  coun- 
try- have  not  performed  the  miracles  ex- 
pected of  them,  requiring  jur>'  trials  in 
juvenile  cases  would  be  to  lose  what  has 
been  gained,  and  would  tend  once  again 
to  place  the  juvenile  squarely  in  the  rou- 
tine of  the  criminal  process. 

In  so  deciding,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  efforts  of  myself  and  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  to  afford  Juveniles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  greater  proce- 
dural protection  than  had  existed  under 
the  prior  Juvenile  Court  Act  without  at 
the  same  time  injecting  into  those  pro- 
ceedings the  delays,  formalities  and  ad- 
versarial elements  which  necessarilv  ac- 
company trial  by  jury-.  As  Associate  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Donald  E  Santa- 
relll  stated  to  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee on  January'  29.  1970; 

Ae  a  procedural  matter,  Jury  trials  are  In- 
appropriate In  Juvenile  cases.  Besides  being 
in  general  conflict  with  the  historical  back- 
ground and  purposes  of  Juvenile  courts,  jury 
trials  inevitably  Involve  technical  arguments 
about  the  admissibility  of  evidence  and  re- 
quire highly  formalized  procedure 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Courts  opinion  will  silence  those  critics, 
among  them  one  of  the  city's  leading 
newspapers  which  said  the  juvenile  code 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  was 
based  on  "backward-looking  penology" 
that  sacrificed  Individual  freedom.  Model 
Juvenile  codes  as  well  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  did  not  consider  the 


jury  trial  as  an  essential  element  of  ac- 
curate factfinding  In  juvenile  proceed- 
ings. This  majority  position  was  recog- 
nized by  the  members  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  subsequently  by  the 
full  Congress,  which  also  concluded  that 
there  was  no  constitutional  mandate  for 
a  jury  trial  In  juvenile  proceedings. 

It  was.  unfortunately,  far  too  easy  in 
the  fury  of  the  moment,  for  the  critics  to 
claim  we  were  sacrificing  essential  free- 
doms In  the  new  juvenile  procedure  code 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order  without 
realizing  what  was  behind  the  efforts  of 
those  who  supported  that  code — namely 
a  fundamental  belief  that  our  juvenile 
courts  are  worth  preserving  despite  their 
failures  to  achieve  our  highest  expecta- 
tions. From  the  beglrmings  of  our  efforts 
to  seek  passage  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill,  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
fully  aware  that  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  our  Juve- 
nile courts  were  overloaded  with  increas- 
mg  numbers  of  cases  involving  law  viola- 
tions by  juveniles.  These  courts  simply 
could  not  cope  with  the  additional  bur- 
dens which  a  jury  trial  imposes  without 
sacrificing  the  promptness  of  adjudica- 
tion which  is  even  more  essential  with 
children  than  with  adults.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  highest  court  in  our 
country  h£is  joined  us  in  our  basic  belief 
in  the  present  juvenile  court  system  and 
has  refused  to  abandon  that  system 
merely  because  It  has  not  worked  as  well 
as  we  all  might  have  hoped. 

Today,  the  juvenile  courts  throughout 
the  country  are  beseiged  with  attack 
from  all  sides.  Too  many  juveniles  are 
breaking  the  law  more  thsui  once;  the 
juvenile  courts  are  not  rehabilitating  the 
juveniles  it  has  before  it.  Surely  the  Juve- 
nile Code  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
form Act  will  soon  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  great  step  forward  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  that  juvenile  court.  The  first 
4  months  of  the  new  court's  operation 
have  reduced  the  delays  which  for  years 
had  plagued  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  Court  so  that,  now,  new  cases 
are  heard  within  30  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  can  be  thankful 
that  the  last  obstacle  to  that  Juvenile 
court's  continued  success — the  demand 
for  jury  trial  in  juvenile  cases — has  been 
surmoimted  and  that  juvenile  cases  can 
continue  to  be  promptly  adjudicated 
while  the  ideals  and  punxwes  of  our  juve- 
nile court  system  are  preserved. 


FTC  ASKED  TO  HALT  REVIVAL  OF 
"MEDICAL  QUACKERY"  IN  OVER- 
THE-COUNTER  DRUG  AD'VERTIS- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Roonkt) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  fall  and  winter  my  office 
cooperated  with  a  team  of  George 
Washington  University  law  students 
in  the  development  of  Information 
about  chemically  identical  products 
which  are  promoted  by  their  respective 
manufacturers  as  having  qualities  su- 
perior to  competitive  products. 

This  led,  on  January  14,  1971.  to  the 
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flling  of  a  petition  urging  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  issue  a  trade  reg- 
ulation rule  to  halt  deception  and  mis- 
representation in  the  advertising  claims 
for  products  which  are  chemically  iden- 
tical The  petition  was  flied  by  a  team  of 
five  QWU  law  students  identified  as 
'Students  Against  Misleading  Enter- 
prises—SAME  "  The  team  consisted  of 
Peter  C  Bowers,  who  later  served  an  in- 
ternship m  my  office,  and  Henry  Polmer, 
Barry  Schnelderman.  Robert  Solomon, 
and  Edward  Welntraub 

The  petition  asked  the  FTC  to  Initiate 
a  rulemaldng  proceeding  and  to  pro- 
mulgate a  trade  regulation  rule  wh.ch 
would  identify  as  'unfair  and  deceptive 
practices 

Claims  that  chemically  identical  prod- 
ucts— such  as  aspirin  or  liquid  chlorine 
bleaches — are  superior  to  any  other 
brand  of  that  product  unless  substan- 
uated  by  competent  scientific  tests  filed 
with  the  FTC. 

Implicauons  through  words,  pictures, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  one  brand  pos- 
sesses superior  qualities  'anless  substan- 
tiated by  competent  scientific  tests  filed 
with  the  FTX: 

Failure  to  indicate  afflrmauvely  In  all 
advertising  and  pacltage  labeling  that 
ali  products  of  this  type  are  chemically 
identical 

The  need  for  prompt  and  favorable 
FTC  action  on  this  petition  Is  clearly 
supported  by  testimony  unfolding  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  of  the 
Senate  Small  Busmess  Com.mittee  D\ir- 
:ng  hearmgs  last  week,  a  string  of  wit- 
nesses exposed  the  deception  contained 
m  the  exaggerated  advertising  claims  for 
over-the-counter  drugs  such  as  anal- 
gesics 

Grossly  exaggerated  claims  of  paln- 
relieving  qualities  for  various  over-the- 
counter  drugs  are  nothing  less  than  a 
contemporary  revival  of  the  medlcme 
.■ihow  cure-all  potion  Such  distorted 
promotions  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  medical  quackery  at  its  worst,  and 
have  no  ."-ighlful  place  m  a  society  striv- 
ing to  achieve  quality  health  care  for  Its 
citizens 

I  endorsed  the  petition  of  SAME  when 
;t  was  filed  January  14  and  urged  the 
FTC  to  act  favorably  upon  it  Not  since 
Febr'oary  when  the  petition  was  reported 
to  have  been  turned  over  to  the  staff  for 
review  and  recommendation  have  I  re- 
ceived further  word  of  its  status 

Action  IS  long  overdue,  and  even  more 
necessary  today  than  5  months  ago. 
In  the  promotion  of  various  competitive 
products  of  their  own  manufacture,  over- 
the-counter  drug  producers  have  re- 
sorted to  contradicting  their  own  adver- 
tising claims  of  superiority  Their  prac- 
tices constitute  a  farce  which  the  FTC 
should  expose  and  expose  now 

I  have  wntten  to  the  FTC  Chairman 
urging  prompt  action  to  curb  this  type 
of  sales  abuse  I  mvite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  that  letter  to  a  Food 
auid  Drug  Administration  'fact  sheet" 
which  elaborates  on  the  chemical  iden- 
tity of  compeung  brands  of  aspirin,  and 
to  the  petition  ^le<i  by  the  Students 
.\gainst  Misleading  Enterprises. 


Jxjvx  3fi.   1971. 
Hon  MII.KS  W  KiXKPATmicK, 
Chairrnan  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Wasfiinffton.   DC. 

Okaji  Mji  Chaoimam  HaTtng  followed  wUh 
Seen  interest  the  current  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  am 
moved  to  invite  the  Commission's  attention 
to  a  petition  filed  with  the  I^C  on  January 
14.  1971  by  a  group  of  Oeorge  Washington 
University  law  students  idenlifted  as  Stu- 
dents Against  Misleading  Enterprises 
(SAME  I 

On  the  date  of  the  petition's  fUlng.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  you  endorsing  the  peti- 
tion and  urging  the  promulgation  of  a  trade 
regulation  rule  requiring  oianufacturers  of 
aspirins,  liquid  chlorine  bleaches  and  other 
such  products  as  may  be  Identified  by  the 
Commission  to  alBrmatlvely  disclose  that 
their  products  are  chemically  Identical,  and 
prohibiting  claims  or  Implications  of  super- 
tor  performance  unless  such  claims  are  sub- 
stantiated by  competent  scientific  tests. 

Under  date  of  February  18,  1971.  I  was 
advised  by  letter  signed  by  the  CSeneral  Coun- 
sel. Joseph  Martin.  Jr  .  that  the  matter  had 
been  referred  to  the  PTC  staff  for  review  and 
recommendations.  Since  that  date  however, 
I  have  received  no  further  word  about  dis- 
position of  the  petition. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  being  presented 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  sub- 
stantiating the  obviously  deceptive  nature 
of  claims  for  numerous  brands  of  similar 
or  chemically  Identical  analgesics.  I  again 
urge  the  Commission  to  talce  prompt  and 
firm  steptj  to  halt  misrepresentation  In  the 
advertising  and  promotion  of  such  products 

I  enclose  a  "fact  sheet"  Issued  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  In  which  It  U 
stated  without  reservation  that.  "Aspirin 
tablets  are  required  by  law  to  meet  the 
standards  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  set 
forth  In  the  Pharmacopeia,  and  must  be 
packaged  In  the  prescribed  manner  Clearly. 
then,  either  the  promoters  of  aspirins  claim- 
ing superior  quality  or  performance  are 
guUty  of  deception,  or  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  engaged  in  deceiving  the  con- 
sumer 

Oroasly  exaggerated  claims  of  superior 
paln-rellevlng  or  other  qualities  for  various 
over-the-counter  drugs  are  nothing  less  than 
a  contemporary  revival  of  the  old  Medicine 
Show  "cure  all"  potion.  Such  distorted  pro- 
motions have  all  the  characteristics  of  med- 
ical quackery  at  its  worst  and  have  no  right- 
ful place  in  a  society  striving  to  achieve  qual- 
ity health  care  for  its  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  the  rTC  has  substantial 
authority  and  motivation  to  resolve  most, 
If  not  all.  of  the  serious  problems  of  con- 
sumer abuse  which  persist  In  the  market 
place  I  urge  the  Commission  to  apply  both, 
forcefully,  to  this  matter 

Please  keep  me  advised  of  progress  made 
In  this  regard. 

WUh  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fkko    B     ROOlfTT. 

Member  of  Congreu. 

TooD  Am  Datrc  Aomintstkatiom, 

Pact    Shkst 

AsratN 

Asplrtn  Is  an  "over-the-counter  (OTC) 
drug  "  which  means  that  It  can  be  purchased 
without  a  prescription  and  can  usually  be 
used  without  a  physician's  supervision  Al- 
most every  American  household  has  a  bottle 
of  aspirin  In  the  medicine  cheat  In  19*4,  over 
28  million  pounds  were  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  and  the  American  public 
bought  18  billion  aspinn  tablets.  That's  an 
average  of  80  tablets  per  person 

First  Introduced  Into  medicine  in  1890.  as- 
pirin's popularity   stems   from  Its  aiiai(«alc 


(paln-rellevlng)  projjertleB  Aspirin  Is  suit- 
able for  temporary  relief  of  minor  aches  and 
pains  due  to  conditions  which  are  easily 
diagnosed. 

The  paln-rellevlng  Ingredient  In  all  ordl- 
rury  aspirin  tablets  Is  acetylsaltcyllc  acid  In 
addition.  "Inactive"  Ingredients  such  as  corn 
syrup,  sugar,  and  cornstarch  are  added  to 
help  form  the  tablet  and  to  make  It  disinte- 
grate 

Buffered  aspirin  also  contains  an  antacid 
ingredient  that  may  help  prevent  stomach 
upeet  which  may  be  caused  by  aspirin  Man- 
ufacturers may  use  magnesium  cart)onate. 
dlhydroiyalumlnum  amlnoacetate,  or  other 
ingredients  as  a  buffer  FDA  would  expect 
that  buffered  aspirin  be  comparable  In  pain 
relief  to  non-buffered  aspirin,  provided,  of 
course,  that  both  contain  the  same  amount 
of  Bcetylsallcyllc  acid 

Aspirin  Is  listed  In  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopeia (USP  I  which  means  that  It  con- 
forms to  the  set  standards  therein.  This  Is  a 
book  of  drug  specifications  recognized  In  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  an 
official  compendium  Aspirin  tablets  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  meet  the  standards  of 
strength,  quality  and  purity  set  forth  In  the 
Pharmacopeia,  and  must  be  packaged  In  the 
prescribed  manner  From  time  to  time.  FDA 
conducts  analyses  of  the  various  brands  of 
aspirin  tablets  being  marketed  In  the  Inter- 
state commerce,  but  seldom  finds  any  which 
do  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia. 

Since  aspirin  Is  a  drug,  consumers  should 
remember  that  It  should  not  be  given  Indis- 
criminately to  chUdren  or  adults  Asplrtn 
tablets  for  adults  are  usually  five-grain  tab- 
lets, while  those  for  children  ore  1 ',4  grain 
Overdoaea  could  have  serious  consequence* 
Overdoses  can  result  not  only  from  a  large 
single  administration  but  also  from  con- 
tinuous therapeutic  administration  with- 
out consulting  a  physician  To  help  prevent 
poisoning  in  children  from  accidental  aspirin 
overdoaee,  repreaentallvee  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  drug  Industry,  and  FDA  partici- 
pated In  a  1966  conference  which  concluded 
that  bottles  of  children's  aspirin  should  con- 
tain only  36  tableu.  since  this  Is  a  quantity 
less  likely  to  cause  serious  poisoning  to  a 
child.  This  proposal  Is  currently  In  effect. 
Nevertheless,  adult  aspinn  and  other  salicy- 
lates are  also  Ingested  by  children  and  some 
90  still  die  annually  from  overdoses 

Advertising  for  OTC  drugs  such  as  aspirin 
Is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Commission  Act  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlaslon  In  Washington.  DC. 
FDA's  prtmary  responsibilities  are  to  ensure 
safety,  purity,  and  proper  labeling  of  the 
drug. 

Labels  on  aaplrln  and  other  OTC  drugs 
usually  Indicate  the  dosages  for  various  age 
groups.  These  should  not  be  exceeded  except 
on  the  advice  of  a  physician.  The  label  must 
bear  one  of  the  following 

"Warning  Keep  out  of  reach  of  children, " 
or 

•'Warning  Keep  this  and  all  medications 
out  of  the  reach  of  clUldren" 

Should  the  asplrtn  be  offered  for  children's 
use  then  one  of  the  following  should  be  on 
the  label; 

"'Caution:  For  children  under  3  years  of 
age,  consult  phjrslclan,"  or 

"'Caution  For  younger  children,  consult 
your  physician." 

Also,  if  the  drug  is  offered  for  "the  tem- 
jxjTory  relief  of  the  minor  pains  of  arthrttls 
and  rheumatism"'  then  the  label  must  bear: 

"Caution  If  pain  persists  for  more  than 
10  days,  or  redness  is  preeent.  or  In  condi- 
tions affecting  children  under  13  years  of 
age.  consult  a  physician  immediately" 

The  net  content  musit  be  a  ptkrt  of  a  label 
declaration,  as  well  as  the  conditions  for 
which    the    aspirin    is    intended.    Tbe    label 
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must  also  carry  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  and  or  distributor, 
and  at  times  the  legend  ""US.?." 

Many  drugs  are  affected  by  long  pertods  of 
storage  Decomposing  asplrtn  tablets  have  a 
vlnegar-Uke  odor  and  a  furry  ap|>earance 
Because  aspirin  deo^mposltlon  is  so  apparent. 
there  Is  little  chance  that  such  aspirins  can 
be  successfully  marketed  However,  over-age 
aplrln  tablets  may  be  found  In  the  home 
medicine  chests  where  the  package  has  been 
stored  for  a  long  time  To  prevent  rapid  de- 
composition, always  keep  the  container 
tightly  capped  Also,  it  is  wise  not  to  keep 
more  on  hoiul  than  Is  necessary  for  the 
Immediate  future. 

Reimember:  For  safe  use  of  aspirin  always 
keep  the  container  labeled,  always  store  out 
of  the  reach  of  cliildren. 

(United  States  of  America  before  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission,  Students  Against  Mis- 
leading Enterprises  (Hereinafter  S.A.M.E.), 
petitioner] 

PrrmoN  for  Trade  Regulation  Ruus  Pro- 
ceeding CONCEBNING  CHEMICALLY  IDENTICAL 

Products 

jurisdiction  and  suoject  matter 

This  petition  Is  filed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  TTade  Commission  Act 
as  set  forth  in  Section  6,  et  seq.,  16  U.S.C.  45. 
et.  seq..  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Procedures  and  Rules  of  Practice,  16  C.F.R. 
1.12.  1.15.  The  petition  requests  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Initiate  a  processing 
that  would  result  In  the  adoption  of  a  trade 
regulation  rule  to  remedy  the  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  currently  employed  in  the 
advertising  of  chemically  Identical  products. 

PETITIONER 

S.A.M.E.  is  a  consumer  organization  com- 
posed of  five  individuals,  fo  wit,  Peter  Bowers. 
Henry  Polmer,  Barry  Schnelderman,  Robert 
Solomon,  and  Edward  Welntraub.  all  of  whom 
are  consumers  and  have  been  exposed  to  the 
unfair,  deceptive,  and  false  advertising  prac- 
tices for  which  this  petition  purp)oses  a 
remedy. 

THE   ARGUMENT 

The  economic  system  of  the  United  States 
is  most  often  described  as  a  free-market 
economy,  especially  In  the  consumer  arena. 
In  order  to  have  a  free-market  economy  It  U 
essential  for  competition  to  exist  among  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers  all  vying  for 
the  limited  dollars  of  the  consumer.  In  this 
system  the  consumer  plays  a  vital  role.  H3 
votes  with  bis  dollars  to  distribute  the  lion's 
share  of  any  particular  product  market  to 
the  manufacturers  who  offer  him  products 
that  are  highest  In  quality  or  lowest  In  price. 
Thus  a  free-market  economy  should  encour- 
age manufacturers  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible products  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
because  such  a  policy  furthers  their  own  self- 
interests. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  consumers  sover- 
eignty that  gives  the  free  enterprise  system 
its  social  Justification.  Indeed,  without  a 
free  consumer  there  can  be  no  free-market 
economy.  A  free  consumer  is  one  who,  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
products  offered  him  and  their  respective 
prtces.  Is  In  a  position  to  Intelligently  choose 
the  brand  that  best  satisfies  his  wants  and 
needs. 

In  a  September.  1970  speech  FTC  Commis- 
sioner iiary  Gardiner  Jones  spoke  of  the  need 
for  consumers  to  be  property  Informed: 

Consumers — both  as  purchasers  and  as 
citizens — are  a  vital  force  In  our  economy  and 
In  our  society.  The  effectiveness  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  relies  essentially  on  their 
trust  and  confidence  and  most  Importantly 
on  their  abUlty  to  act  intelligently  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
today's  marketplace,  consumers  have  a  basic 
need  for  accurate,  complete  and  unbiased  in- 


formation about  the  products  and  services 

which  they  purchase    .  .  . 

There  was  a  time  when  consumers  were 
presumably  almost  as  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ducts they  bought  as  were  the  vendors  In 
the  nineteenth  century  a  man  who  bought 
a  horse  might  know  a  great  deal  about  that 
horse  before  he  bought  it  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  he  knew  Its  history  and  geneology  and 
the  livery  man  and  his  wife  as  well.  Today, 
however.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  consumer 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  gained 
from  his  own  experience  about  the  products 
that  he  buys. 

Today  the  technical  complexity  of  the  pro- 
ducts sold  and  the  predominance  of  national 
manufacturers  as  opposed  to  local  ones  in 
many  fields  has  forced  the  consumer  to 
rely  on  advertising  to  provide  him  with  the 
Information  which  he  needs  to  make  Intelli- 
gent choices  In  the   marketplace. 

Advertising  In  America  In  the  twentieth 
century  has  grown  into  a  twenty-bllllon 
dollar  a  year  Industry  with  tremendous  power 
In  the  marketplace.  In  1950  the  amount  spent 
on  advertising  was  approximately  tb\'2  bil- 
lion, or  double  the  amount  spent  during  the 
last  year  of  World  War  11.  By  1955  the  figure 
had  almost  doubled  to  tlO  billion,  and  by 
1965  It  was  about  H5  billion  with  $9  billion  of 
that  going  to  national  advertising.  The  ex- 
penditure for  advertising  Is  more  than  300 
times  what  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
almost  40  limes  the  national  total  In  1900. 
As  Dexter  Masters  points  out  in  The  Intelli- 
gent Buyer's  Guide  to  Sellers  at  page  131: 
"I  advertising  I  has  grown  at  a  rate  far  In 
excess  of  the  population,  the  gross  national 
product,  or  even  sales  and  profits."' 

The  factor  most  Important  to  the  adver- 
tising boom  was  the  commerlcal  exploitation 
of  television.  With  the  addition  of  TV  to  the 
advertiser's  arsenal.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  consumer  Is  exposed  to 
advertising  messages  through  all  their  many 
forms  about  1600  times  every  day.  Fortune 
Magazine  has  repwrted  that  Proctor  and 
Gamble's  salesmen  are  told  that  approxi- 
mately one  billion  commercial  messages  for 
Proctor  and  Gamble's  products  are  delivered 
to  American  housewives  each  week. 

As  important  as  the  ubiquity  of  television 
Is  that  fact  that  It  Is  a  dynamic  medium. 
The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  had 
this  to  say  about  the  advantages  of  adver- 
tising on  television: 

In  static  media,  the  reader  must  act  to 
receive  yovjir  message.  In  dynamic  media,  the 
viewer  must  act  to  avoid  your  message.  In 
prtnt.  you  must  overcome  the  disinterest  of 
your  public  before  you  can  even  present  your 
message  In  television,  the  audience  is  al- 
ready watching. 

The  consumer  Is  barraged  with  product  In- 
formation from  the  advertising  industry,  and 
that  information  Is  usually  the  only  in- 
formation the  consumer  has  on  the  products 
he  buys.  Thus  there  Is  a  heavy  respwrislblllty 
placed  on  the  advertising  Industry  to  pro- 
vide information  which  Is  both  truthful  and 
complete.  President  Kennedy  recognized  the 
consumer's  right  to  be  Informed  as  one 
of  the  four  basic  consumer  rights  In  his 
consumer  message  of  1962  In  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  a  Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights 
which  again  recognizes  the  consumer's 
"right  to  accurate  information  on  wtiich  to 
make    his    free    choice" 

But  accurate  information  has  unfortun- 
ately not  been  the  hallmark  of  the  advertis- 
ing Industry.  All  too  common  are  advertise- 
ments which  make  claims  which  the  manu- 
facturers are  unwilling  to  substantiate  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  consumer  In  a  re- 
cently completed  study  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
Aileen  Adams  58  companies  were  asked  to 
provide  data  substantiating  claims  or  to 
clarify  vague  statements  they  had  made  in 
advertising  their  products.  The  responses  of 
the  companies  varied,  but  Adams  and  Nader 


were  never  able  to  get  satisfactory,  clinical 
evidence  that  would  fully  suppKjrt  the  manu- 
facturers' claims  for  their  products. 

Advertising  should  Inform  consumers,  but 
advertising  that  makes  unsubstantiated 
claims  or  that  Implies  supertor  qualities  for 
products  where  none  have  been  clinically 
found  to  exist  denies  consumer  sovereignty 
and  thwarts  the  operation  of  a  free-market 
economy  Advertising  should  encourage  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  by  supplying 
the  means  for  a  manufacturer  to  brtng  to 
the  public's  attention  actual  improvements 
In  his  product  or  reductions  In  its  price  In- 
stead advertising  has  increasingly  discour- 
aged mearungful  competition  among  manu- 
facturers and  has  substituted  massive  ex- 
penditures on  advertising  campaigns  as  the 
best  means  of  capturing  the  lion's  share  of 
a  particular  product  market 

Some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  advertising  are 
perpetrated  in  the  areas  where  products  are 
chemically  identical  In  the  case  of  Identical 
products  advertisements  are  often  deceptive 
because  of  Innuendoes.  Implications,  or  ma- 
terial omissions  as  well  as  outrtght  false 
claims  Two  typ>es  of  product*  that  are  chem- 
ically identical  yet  are  the  subjects  of  very 
heavy  advertising  campaigns  by  certain  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  In  their  fields  are 
aspinn  and  liquid  chlorine  bleaches 

In  1964  over  28  million  pounds  of  asplrtn 
were  manufactured  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Amencan  public  bought  16  billion  asplrtn 
tablets  TTiat  is  an  average  of  80  tablets  per 
person  TTie  paln-rellevlng  Ingredient  In  all 
ordinary  asplrtn  tablets  is  acetylsahcylic  acid 
There  are  many  manufacturers  of  aspirin  In 
this  country,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them  Is  required  by  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  (USP)  to  produce  a  product 
which  Is  chemically  Identical  to  every  other 
aspirin  tablet  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  over-the-counter  distribution  All  asplrtn 
manufacturers  must  certify  that  their  tablet* 
meet  the  USP  standard  and  contain  exactly 
boo  grains  of  acetyl.salicylic  acid  Tiie  USP 
Is  a  book  of  drug  speclflcaUons  recognized 
In  the  Federal  Pood  Drug,  and  Ooemetlc  Act 
as  an  official  comF>endlum  and  aspirin  tab- 
lets are  required  by  law  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  strength,  quality,  and  purity  set 
forth  In  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Despite  the  chemical  identity  of  all  prod- 
ucts labelled  asplrtn.  millions  of  consumers 
have  been  cleverly  deceived  by  the  advertis- 
ing campaigns  of  the  two  largest  aspinn  pro- 
ducers. Sterling  Drug.  Inc  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing false  advertising  claims  for  Bayer  As- 
pirin during  the  years  1969  and  1970:  (1) 
Bayer  is  the  best  aspirin  you  can  buy."  (2) 
■  Bayer  Aspirin  is  the  best  paln-rellever  on 
earth  "  Plough,  Inc  ,  the  manufacturer  of  St 
Joseph's  Aspirin,  recently  advertised 
"Shouldn't  you  give  your  child  the  very 
best?"  The  dissemination  of  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  practice 
under  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  also  under  Section  12 
of  the  Act.  This  type  of  false  advert.lslng  is 
a  violation  of  Section  5  not  only  because  it 
deceives  consumers,  but  also  because  it  is  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  causing  eco- 
nomic detriment  to  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers of  aspirin  who  produce  a  product  that 
is  chemically  identical  to  Bayer  and  St  Jo- 
seph's Aspirins  and  who  sell  their  aspirins  at 
prices  considerably  lower  than  these  two 
Bayer  Aspirin  costs  »1,07  for  lOQ  tablets,  and 
St.  Joseph's  Asplrm  cost  69r  for  l(Xi  tablets 
whereas  many  other  aspirins  sell  for  about 
20p  for  100  tablets  Ifet  Bayer  alone  holds 
more  than  50' r   of  the  asplrtn  market 

As  important  for  their  sales  as  anything 
the  advertisements  for  these  two  brands  say 
Is  what  they  don  t  say  Thev  don't  say  that 
all  aspirins  are  chemically  Identical  Instead, 
each  says  that  his  aspirin  is  the  best  and 
even  more  importantly  each  spends  millions 
of  dollars  making  Its  name  a  household  word 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  spent  more  than  »22.(XX).- 
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OOO  in  Idas  to  promote  Bay«r  AaplrlD.  Even 
In  aome  ot  Its  most  recent  advertLsemenU 
which  do  not  openiy  assert  that  Bayer  Is  the 
world's  best  aspirin.  Bayer  continues  to  Im- 
ply that  Its  asplrtn  Is  better  than  any  other 
anaiceslc  on  the  market  including  all  other 
aaptrlns  Many  of  Bayer's  recent  advertlae- 
mants  state  that  "Bayer  R  Asplrtn  is  pMTt 
aaplrln  .  .  not  Just  pan  asplrtn  '  Also  they 
asaert  that  "Bayer  works  wonders.  "  The  as- 
sertloa  th*t  Bayer  Asplrtn  Is  pure  asplrtn 
logically  Implies  that  other  aspirins  may  not 
be  pure  aspirin.  This,  of  course.  Is  false  The 
emphasis  given  the  word  Bayer  In  this  ad 
by  the  use  of  the  registration  mark  after  that 
word  further  Implies  that  one  cannot  rely 
on  all  aspirins  to  be  pure  aspirin —  only 
Bayer  R  .Vspirtn  Another  Implied  assertion 
of  supertortty  for  Bayer  Aspirin  la  found  on 
the  (>ackage  which  tells  the  consumer  that 
he  has  found  "genuine"  Bayer  Aspirin. 

On  a  recent  NST  television  program.  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  of  New  Tork  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  identical  products 

The  chemical  ln^e<UentB  are  Identically 
the  same  and  the  reason  people  buy  Bayer 
Aspirin,  becauae  Bayer  Is  the  recipient  of 
heavy  television  odverttalng  It's  a  familiar 
name,  and  yet  if  we  could  have  a  sign  in  the 
store  or  some  public  declaration  or  some  ad- 
vertising medium  that  could  tell  us  what  the 
true  facte  are  there  isn't  any  one  person  who 
wouldn't  go  out  and  buy  the  Identical  prod- 
uct for  less  money,  and  this  is  quite  logical 

The  Liquid  chlorine  bleach  Industry  Is  an- 
other outstanding  example  of  a  chemically 
identical  product  that  la  the  recipient  of 
lavish  advertising  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  largest  mantifacturers  All  the  liquid 
chlorine  bletkches  on  the  market  have  one 
and  only  one  active  Ingredient,  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite. All  of  them  except  for  Purex  are  in 
a  solution  that  Is  5  35%  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  94.75%  Inert  ingredienu.  Ye^  Clorox 
advertisements  have  la  the  past  claimed  that 
"no  other  bleach,  liquid  or  dry.  bleaches 
clothes  cleaner,  whiter  than  Clorox."  On  the 
siirface  this  ad  may  be  true  Tet  It  Is  plainly 
a  deceptive  and  unfair  practice  under  Section 
5  of  the  Act  because  of  a  material  omission 
and  a  misleading  Innuendo.  The  implication 
that  Is  not  lost  on  mUUorxs  of  people  Is  that 
Clorox  bleaches  clothes  whiter  than  other 
bleaches.  The  material  omission  is  the  fact 
that  all  liquid  bleaches  are  chemically  iden- 
tical Clorox  advertising  Is  so  widespread 
that  that  brand  has  become  almost  synono- 
mous  with  liquid  bleach  In  the  minds  of 
many  people.  Indeed.  Clorox  has  captured 
over  &0%  of  the  liquid  bleach  market  with 
sales  for  The  Clorox  Company  totaling  over 
•as  OOO. 000  in  the  Qscal  year  eiKllng  June 
30.  I960 

Purex  Is  also  one  of  the  leading  bleach 
manufacturers.  Purex  Bleach  also  has  sodium 
hypochlorite  as  Its  only  active  Ingredient. 
Purex.  however.  Is  a  slightly  more  concen- 
trated bleach  than  the  others.  TTius  to  ob- 
tain the  same  results  as  with  the  other 
bleaches  you  use  a  little  less  Purex  Purex 
allows  for  this  slightly  higher  concentration 
by  charging  more  for  its  bleach.  Thus  Purex 
Bleach  costs  S7c  per  gallon  while  White  Magic 
Bleach  costs  40<  per  gallon.  "The  Important 
fact  here  Is  that  the  active  Ingredient  in 
Purex  IS  no  better  (or  worse)  than  that  of 
any  other  bleach  It  Is  exactly  the  same,  and 
by  using  slightly  leas  Purex  per  load  a  con- 
sumer would  obtain  the  exact  same  results  as 
be  would  with  any  other  bleach  Yet  Purex, 
evidently  alluding  to  Its  8<^  concentration, 
has  claimed  that  is  bleach  contains  "more 
whitening  p<5wer  '  This  Is  clearly  a  misrepre- 
sentation in  that  It  Implies  that  Purex  con- 
taiiis  something  more  powerful  than  other 
bleaoftes  In  an  analogous  case  the  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  rvc  ruling  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  an  advertisement  contain  an 
untrue  assertion  in  order  to  be  considered 
misleading    The  deception   may    be   by   In- 


nuendo rather  than  by  outright  false  state- 
ments" NationaJ  Bakera  Services.  Inc  v  FTC. 
339  P  3d  366.  367  (1964;  In  that  case  Holly- 
wood Bread  advertised  as  a  diet  product, 
stating  that  their  bread  contained  "only  46 
calories  per  18  gram  slice"  The  Implication 
was  that  their  bread  contained  something 
special  or  omitted  something  special  causing 
It  to  have  fewer  calories  per  slice  than  other 
diet  breads  The  fact  was  that  Hollywood 
Bread  had  the  same  number  of  calories  per 
376  gram  loaf  It  merely  cut  Its  bread  Into 
thinner  slices.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  eat  his 
normal  amount  of  bread,  he  would  get  the 
same  number  of  calories  whether  he  ate 
Hollywood  or  some  other  diet  brand  Likewise 
with  Purex  Bleach  Purex  has  merely  put 
slightly  more  sodium  hypochlorite  Into  its 
bottle  and  charged  a  correspondingly  higher 
price.  But  If  a  consumer  uses  the  normal 
amount  of  sodium  hyprochlorlte  In  his  wash, 
he  will  get  the  exact  same  results  whether  he 
uses  Purex  or  a  much  cheaper  brand  of  liquid 
bleach. 

In  the  bleach  Industry  Clorox.  by  the  use 
of  an  enormous  advertising  campaign,  has 
captured  more  than  half  of  the  liquid  bleach 
market.  In  the  asp4rln  Industry  Bayer  and 
St  Joseph's,  through  their  ability  to  out- 
spend  all  other  brands  In  advertising  have 
cornered  the  major  portion  of  their  market 
And  what  is  the  result  for  our  free-enter- 
prise system  of  the  predominance  of  these 
brands?  The  result  is  that  the  free-enter- 
prise system  is  mocked  Clorox  costs  more 
per  wash  load  than  any  other  liquid  chlorine 
bleach  on  the  market  Tet  Clorox  is  chemical- 
ly identical  to  every  other  liquid  chlorine 
bleach  Bayer  Aspirin  and  8t  Joseph's  As- 
pirin are  the  two  most  expensive  aspirin  tab- 
lets on  the  market,  and  they  are  chemically 
Identical  to  every  other  U.S.P.  aspirin  avail- 
able. 

The  consumer  Is  persuaded  to  pay  more 
for  products  that  are  chemically  Identical 
to  all  other  products  in  the  field  by  the  use 
of  advertising  that  Implants  In  his  brain 
the  notion  that  these  highly  advertised  brand 
names  are  better  or  more  reliable  Tet  noth- 
ing substantiates  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  or  more  reliable,  nothing  suggests 
that  they  are  better  or  more  reliable,  and 
their  chemical  identity  creates  an  over- 
whelming presumption  that  the  quality  and 
reliability  of  all  brands  In  these  fields  Is  the 
same  Moreover  In  the  case  of  liquid  chlorine 
bleaches  laboratory  tests  by  Consumer's 
Union  have  indicated  that  all  liquid  bleaches, 
chlorine  or  otherwise,  perform  equally  well 
Consumer's  Reports,  September.  1969.  page 
534.  In  the  case  of  aspirins,  a  study  funded 
by  the  rrx:  and  directed  by  Dr  Thomas  J 
DeKomfeld.  MD.  found  that  there  was  no 
appreciable  difference  In  relieving  pain  be- 
tween Bayer  Aspirin  and  St.  Joseph's  As- 
pirins as  well  as  three  other  analgesics  tested. 
Journal  of  the  Arnerxcan  Medical  Associa- 
tton.   December  39.   1963.  pp.    1315-1318 

Bven  If  one  were  to  assume  that  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  these  producu  did 
nothing  more  misleading  than  saturating 
peoples'  minds  with  pleasant  Images  of  their 
brand  names  faji  assumption  that  the  evi- 
dence refutes  I  or  that  they  would  cease  mak- 
ing false  assertions  In  the  future  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  saturating  peoples'  minds 
with  their  brand  names,  the  fact  remains 
that  even  this  practice  would  be  a  violation 
of  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  unless  the  manufacturers  make 
clear  the  material  fact  that  all  brands  of 
these  products  are  chemically  Identical  Un- 
less consumers  know  this  very  material  fact 
they  are  being  deceived  and  misled  Into  buy- 
ing an  Identical  product  at  a  higher  price 
The  tremendous  coat  of  advertising  does  not 
allow  other  manufacturers  to  expand  their 
share  of  the  market  even  though  their  Iden- 
tical products  are  cheaper 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  October  1.   1970. 


Commissioner   Mary   Gardiner   Jones   rsoog- 

niaed  the  rrc's  responsibility  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  the  free-enterprise  system  from 
advertising  that  sells  products  on  appeals  not 
based  on  quaUty  or  price  superiority  but 
rather  on  the  cleverness  or  the  mere  repeti- 
tion od  Tuxseum  of  the  commercial  message 
Itself.  Commissioner  Jones  said: 

...  If  a  promotional  practice  achieves  such 
success  In  luring  customers  to  the  advertiser's 
product  or  outlet  that  exactly  comparable  or 
superior  products  or  senncee  are  unable  to 
enter  or  survive  in  the  market,  it  Is  obvious 
that  our  reliance  on  competition  to  ensure 
the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  could  become  grossly  trUsplaced  or  use- 
less. It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  examine  these  practices  with  these 
Implications  In  mind  if  It  Is  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  to  the  business  community  and 
to  the  consumer  to  maintain  the  essential 
freedom  of  competition 

A  failure  to  disclose  product  Informa- 
tion can  deceive  consumers  as  to  the  actual 
properties  of  the  product  In  question  and  can 
unfairly  detract  his  attention  away  from 
what  might  be  a  superior  product  either  In 
terms  oC  price  or  quality 

The  FTC  has  the  power  under  the  PWeral 
Trade  Commission  Act.  lu  own  past  decisions 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  to 
prevent  manufacturers  of  chemically  Identi- 
cal products  ( 1 )  from  making  claims  that 
their  brands  are  better  than  or  different  from 
other  brands  unless  such  claims  are  substan- 
tiated by  proof  on  file  with  the  TTC.  and  (3) 
from  implying  that  their  brands  are  better 
or  different  unless  substantiated  by  proof  on 
file  with  the  PTC  Moreover,  the  FTC  has 
the  power  to  employ  the  only  remedy  that 
would  really  restore  consumer  sovereignty 
with  regard  to  Identical  products  by  provid- 
ing the  consumer  with  the  material  fact 
which  advertising  has  omitted  The  PTC  can 
and.  we  submit,  should  require  manufactu- 
rers of  chemically  identical  products  to  af- 
firmatively disclose  In  all  their  advertising 
and  on  their  labelling  the  fact  that  they  are 
chemically  Identical 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  petitioner  that 
the  leading  maxiufacturers  of  aspirins  and  of 
liquid  chlorine  bleaches  have  violated  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  their  claims,  by  their  Implications,  and 
by  omitting  to  disclose  the  chemically  identi- 
cal nature  of  their  products 

Unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices 
evidenced  In  advertising  can  take  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  ( 1 )  An  advertiser  may  claim  for 
a  product  superior  qualities  than  It  does  not 
possess.  (3)  An  advertiser  may  deceive  con- 
sumers by  Innuendos  that  Imply  a  non-exist- 
ent superiority  for  his  product.  (3)  An  ad- 
vertiser may  fail  to  disclose  material  facts 
and  thus  create  a  false  Impression  in  the 
minds  of  consumers.  Each  of  these  types  of 
advertising  practices  has  been  found  to  be 
unfair  and  deceptive  and  thiis  unlawful  un- 
der Section  5  of  the  TTC  Act. 

The  first  type  of  unfair  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertisement is  exemplified  in  Sterling  EXrug's 
claim  that  "Bayer  Aspirin  Is  the  best  aspirin 
you  can  buy.""  or  the  Purex  ad  that  claims 
•"more  whitening  power  "  The  'PTC.  In  Issuing 
c«ase  and  desist  orders,  has  time  and  again 
ruled  that  a  product  cannot  be  represented 
(through  advertising,  packaging,  labelling,  or 
other  means)  to  be  unique  In  some  way  when 
In  fact  It  Is  substantially  similar  to  compet- 
ing products 

The  American  Hospital  Supply  Company 
was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  repre- 
senting that  ""pyrogens"  were  not  easily  re- 
moved by  other  detergents,  when.  In  fact,  all 
detergents  removed  '"pyrogens""  equally  well. 
StIpulaUon  8657.  51   rCC  1434.  1954 

Duon,  Inc  was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  claiming  that  their  hair  cream  was  sub- 
stantially different  from  every  other  cream 
on  the  market  when.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
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noticeable  or  readily   distinguishable  differ- 
ence   Stipulation  8007,  46  PTC  1334.  1950 

Marlene'8.  Inc  was  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  from  representing  that  Its  halrcream 
bad  different  halrwavlng  effects  from  con- 
ventional types  of  »rave  sets  when  such  dif- 
ference did  not  actually  exist  Stipulation 
8365    48  PTC   1662,    1953 

Mlrra  Chemical  Laboratories  was  ordered 
to  cease  and  desist  from  claiming  that  their 
moth  preventative  was  the  only  one  of  its 
type  on  the  market  which  was  effective  In 
preventing  moth  damsLge  Docket  5301,  41 
PTC   394,    1945 

The  second  type  of  unfair  and  deceptive 
advertisement  u  exemplified  In  the  Bayer 
Aspirin  ad  that  says  "Bayer  (R)  Aspirin  Is 
pure  aspirin  or  the  Clorox  ad  claiming  that 
"no  other  bleach,  liquid  or  dry.  bleaches 
clothes  cleaner,  whiter  than  Clorox  "  Here  the 
deception  is  In  the  Implications  that  other 
aspirins  arent  pure  aspirin  or  that  other  liq- 
uid chlorine  bleaches  cant  get  your  clothes 
as  white  as  Clorox 

This  type  of  deception  ha.s  also  been  the 
subject  of  cease  and  desist  orders  In  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Satls-Pactorj-  Shoe  Com- 
pany, the  FTC  required  the  Company  to  stop 
representing  that  its  shoes  had  "unique  con- 
struction features'  which  were  implied  not 
to  be  found  In  shoes  of  comparable  value  The 
FTC  here  prohibited  the  use  of  advertising 
which  tended  to  portray  a  higher  standard 
for  a  product  than  actually  existed  Stipula- 
tion 3893,  39  FTC  605     1944 

It  Is  no  defense  to  the  charge  of  unfair 
and  deceptive  advertising  for  an  advertiser 
to  argue  that  he  did  not  realize  that  the  ad- 
vertisement was  creating  In  the  minds  of 
consumers  an  implication  of  a  non-existent 
superiority.  The  advertiser's  knowledge  of  the 
deception  Is  irrelevant  The  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Trade  C^immlsslon  Act  Is  to  protect 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  public,  not 
to  punish  the  violator  The  mere  existence  of 
a  deceptive  advertisement  Is  held  to  be 
grounds  for  action  by  the  FTC  Girnbel  Broth- 
ers. Inc.  V.  FTC.  116  F    3d  578     (1961). 

In  National  Bakers  Services,  Inc.  v.  FTC, 
supra,  at  367.  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  literal  words  of  an  adver- 
tisement need  not  be  false  "The  deception 
may  be  by  Innuendo  rather  than  outright 
false  statements  "  And  advertising  that  could 
be  constructed  as  pKJSslbly  misleading  or  pos- 
sibly truthful  shall  receive  the  former  Inter- 
pretation. County  Tireeds.  Inc  v  FTC,  326 
F.  3d  144  (1964).  Murray  Space  Shoe  Corp 
V.  FTC  266  US  438  (1963):  Rhodes  Phar. 
maceutical  Co  v  FTC,  308  F  3d  383.  (1953) 
A  determination  of  misleading  advertising 
has  consistently  been  held  to  be  based  on  the 
overall  impression  that  the  ad  gives  to  the 
general  public  Murray  Space  Shoe  Corp  v 
FTC.  supr-a  In  P  Lorillard  Company  v  FTC, 
186  F  2d  52  I  1950),  an  FTC  cease  and  desist 
order  was  upheld  forbidding  advertising 
which  stated  that  Old  Gold  cigarettes  con- 
tained less  nicotine,  less  tar,  less  resin,  or 
were  less  Irritating  to  the  throat  than  any 
of  the  other  leading  brands  of  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  a  Reader's  Digest  test,  even 
though  technically  speaking  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  test  did  show  The  ads  were  mis- 
leading because,  although  the  laboratory  tests 
showed  differences  among  the  various  brands 
of  cigarettes,  these  differences  were  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  Insignificant  The  court  stated 
that  the  proper  test  was  a  Judgment  of  the 
effects  which  the  ad  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  on  the  general  public.  The 
terms  "might  reasonably  "  and  "general  pub- 
lic" are  the  crucial  ones  Actual  deception  of 
the  public  need  not  be  shown  FTC  v  Balmic 
23  F  3d  615  (1928):  Parker  Pen  Co  v  FTC, 
89  F  2d  609  (1946):  Charles  of  the  Ritz  Dis- 
tributors Corp  V  FTC.  43  F  3d  676  (1944): 
FeU  V.  FTC.  386  F  3d  879  (I960)  Nor  must 
Injury  or  even  probable  Injury  to    "particu- 


lar Interests""  be  shown  to  warrant  a  proceed- 
ing against  deceptive  advertising  "It  is  the 
totality  of  all  interests  conceived  as  the  pub- 
lic Interest  which  Is  decisive  "  Fiorei  Sales 
Co..  Inc   V    FTC,  100  F   3d  358.  (1938) 

The  third  type  of  unfair  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertising is  the  omission  of  a  material  fact 
This  type  of  deception  is  characteristic  of  all 
advertising  of  chemically  Identical  products 
The  material  fact  that  Is  omitted  is  the  fact 
that  these  products  are  chemically  Identical 
In  the  case  of  aspirins.  Section  15  of  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission  Act  referring  to 
food,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  specifical- 
ly states  that  a  failure  to  reveal  material 
facts  constitutes  "false  advertising"  and  is 
thus,  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
violating  Section  6  15  USC  66(a).  In  the 
case  of  bleaches,  the  failure  to  disclose  a  ma- 
terial fact  Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  be- 
cause the  very  existence  of  a  capacity  to  de- 
ceive as  measured  by  the  net  impression  an 
ad  is  likely  to  make  on  the  general  public 
has  repeatedly  been  held  to  violate  Section 
6  no  matter  what  form  the  deception  takes 
Montgomery  Ward  dr  Co  v  FTC.  379  F  2d 
666  (1967):  Fell  v  FTC.  supra,  at  896;  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation  v.  FTC  150  P.  2d  106  (1945), 
National  Bakers  Services.  Inc.  v.  FTC,  supra 
at  367 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted,  that  an  adver- 
tiser of  a  chemically  identical  product  who 
has  perpetrated  a  violation  of  Section  5  by 
one  or  more  of  the  three  types  of  deceptive 
and  unfair  advertising  cannot  hide  behind 
the  facade  of  the  "puffing  privilege,  seeking 
to  clothe  himself  with  the  vestments  of  free 
expression.  The  "puffing"  concept  has  its 
necessary  boundaries : 

"Puffing"  refers  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
not  made  as  a  representation  of  fact,  "While 
a  seller  has  some  latitude  In  "puffing"  his 
goods,  he  Is  not  authorized  to  misrepresent 
them  or  to  assign  to  them  benefits  or  virtues 
they  do  not  possess  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  v. 
FTC.  supra,  at  109, 

The  Important  distinction  between  "puff- 
ing"" and  deceptive  advertising  is  essentially 
one  of  knowledge  In  the  case  of  chemically 
Identical  products  advertisers  know  or  should 
know  that  all  brands  within  that  Industry 
are  Identical,  The  'puffing  "  privilege  is  no 
defense 

Thus,  It  is  apparent  that  sufficient  grounds 
exist  for  the  issuance  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  the  major  manufacturers  of 
aspirins  and  liquid  chlorine  bleaches.  Yet 
the  special  nature  of  the  chemically  identical 
products  problem  could  best  be  resolved  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section  6, 
et  seq  ot  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  Section  1  12  and  1  15  on  the  Commission 
Procedures  and  Rules  of  Practice  A  Trade 
Regiilatlon  Rule  in  this  area  would  set  out 
the  Commission  s  policy  In  regard  to  all 
manufacturers  of  chemically  Identical  prod- 
ucts, including  aspirins,  liquid  chlorine 
bleaches,  and  any  other  Industries  which  the 
Commission  now  feels  or  in  the  future  might 
feel  should  be  included  in  this  category 

The  p>etltloner  has  argued  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  chemically  identical  products 
have  violated  Section  5  with  their  unfair  and 
deceptive  advertising  practices  by  making 
claims  which  were  unsubstantiated,  by  im- 
plying superior  quality  without  substantiat- 
ing evidence,  and  by  failing  to  disclose  the 
material  fact  that  every  brand  within  their 
Industries  Is  chemically  identical  to  every 
other  brand  The  petitioner  now  submits  that 
the  irrc  has  the  power  to  require  any  ad- 
vertiser to  cease  and  desist  from  disseminat- 
ing In  commerce  any  ad  that  makes  unsub- 
stantiated claims  or  implies,  without  sub- 
stantiation, sufverlor  qualities  for  chemically 
Identical  products  And  the  petitioner 
further  submits  that  the  FTC  has  this 
same    cease    and    desist    power     In    regard 


to  advertisers  of  chemically  identical  prod- 
ucts who  fall  to  disclose  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  Identical  Therefore,  the  peti- 
tioners urge  the  IFTC  to  promulgate  a  Trade 
Regiilatlon  Rule  that  would  prohibit  adver- 
tisements containing  unsubstantiated  claims 
or  implications  for  chemically  identical 
products  and  that  would  require  the  afllrma- 
tlve  disclosure  of  the  Identical  nature  of  all 
chemically  identlcsJ  products. 

In  regard  to  the  substantiation  of  claims 
and  implications,  the  Commission  has  re- 
peatedly taken  the  position  that  the  Act  is 
violated  Lf  a  manufacturer  falls  to  substanti- 
ate In  advance  the  claims  that  his  advertising 
asserts.  Substantiation  has  been  held  to  re- 
quire adequate,  thorough  and  well -controlled 
scientific  tests,  the  results  of  which  are  in 
writing  and  available  for  Inspection  In  the 
Matter  of  Bishop  Industries.  Inc..  Docket  No. 
c-1734.  Decision  and  Order.  April  10.  1970; 
In  the  Matter  of  Charles  Phizer  and  Co..  File 
No  702-3131.  Determination  to  Issue  Com- 
plaint AprU  16.  1970:  In  the  Matter  of  Fire- 
stone Tire  <t  Rubber  Co  .  FUe  No  682-3381. 
Determination  to  Issue  Complaint  December 
1.  1969:  Proposed  Guides  for  Advertising 
Over-the-counter  Drugs,  Guide  3(e) 

Regarding  the  petitioners  prop^osal  of  af- 
firmative disclosure,  the  Commission  has 
used  affirmative  disclosure  as  a  remedy  and 
the  courts  have  affirmed  its  use  TTie  C^^m- 
mlsslon  has  held  that  where  affirmative  dis- 
closure is  the  only  remedy  to  Insure  that 
the  public  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  attri- 
butes of  a  product  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  Insist  upon  such  disclosure  Ttie 
Commission  discussed  this  pxjwer  in  Campbell 
Soup  1967-1970  FTC  ComplalnU  and  Orders 
S  19.261: 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  Commisslon"8 
power  to  require  such  affirmative  disclosures 
when  such  disclosures  are  reasonably  related 
to  the  deception  found  and  are  required  In 
order  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  that  decep- 
tion. 

The  standards  for  a  finding  that  the  lack 
of  affirmative  disclosure  was  a  violation  of 
Sections  5  and  12  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  were  first  enunciated  In  Alberty 
V.  FTC.  182  F  2d  36,  where  the  court  stated: 
The  Commission  must  find  either  of  two 
things  before  it  can  require  the  affirmative 
clause  complained  of:  il)  that  failure  to 
make  such  statement  Is  misleading  because 
of  the  consequences  from  the  use  of  the 
products,  or  i2i  that  failure  to  make  such  a 
statement  is  misleading  because  of  the  things 
claimed  In  the  advertisement 

This  case  is  opposite  to  the  aspirin  Indus- 
try which  comes  under  Section  12  of  the  Act, 
The  aspirin  advertising  that  we  observed 
claimed  or  Implied  unique  qualities  for  the 
leading  brands  Thus,  the  claim  or  implica- 
tion of  uniqueness  would  give  rise  to  the 
requirement  for  affirmative  disclosure  under 
this  standard 

In  J  B.  Williams.  Inc.  v.  FTC,  381  F,  2d 
886  ( 1967) ,  a  case  Involving  an  I^C  directive 
that  Gerltol  contain  a  disclosure  that  It  has 
no  benefit  for  the  great  majority  of  people, 
the  court  stated  that : 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
who  exjjerlence  tiredness  symptoms  do  not 
suffer  from  any  deficiency  of  the  Ingredients 
in  Gerltol  is  a  "material  fact"  under  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  Section  15 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
Petitioner's  failure  to  reveal  thu  fact  in  this 
day  when  the  consumer  Is  influenced  by 
mass  advertising  uUllzlng  highly  developed 
arts  of  persuasion,  renders  It  difficult  for  ttoe 
typical  consumer  to  know  whether  the  prod- 
uct will  In  fact  meet  his  needs  unless  he  is 
told  what  the  product  will  or  will  not  do. 

Tills  case  recognizes  that  the  omission  of 
any  vital  information  which  is  bound  to  in- 
fluence the  consumer's  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  buy  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic 
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ooristltut«s  •  fallur*  to  dlacIOM  a  '°m*t«r1al 
f»ct"  under  Section  15.  This  case  demon- 
nratee  Uie  need  for  afllrmatlve  dJscloeure  in 
an  industry  such  as  the  aspirin  Industry 

Based  on  Uie  Oerltol  rationale,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  recently  alBnned  FTC  action  requir- 
ing afflrmaclve  disclosure  in  a  case  not  based 
In  Section  15.  All-State  Induat^-ies  of  North, 
Carolina.  Inc  v  FTC.  423  V  ad  433  (1970). 
extends  affirmative  dtscloeure  as  a  proper 
remedy  whenever  there  has  been  a  Section  5 
violation  due  to  a  material  omission  and  no 
other  remedy  is  sufficient  to  redress  the  dam- 
age done  Here  the  rtc  held  lh*t  the  decep- 
tive sales  practices  of  All-State  Industries 
necessitated  that  All-State  reveal  that  any 
lnatr\:ment3  of  Indebtedness  of  purchasers 
could  be  laelgned  to  a  finance  company. 
against  whom,  the  purchaser's  claims  or  de- 
fenses might  no*  be  available.  For  other  cases 
holding  that  affirmative  disclosure  Is  a  proper 
remedy  for  curing  violations  of  Section  5  see 
Atlantu:  Refining  Co  v  FTC.  381  US  357 
( I9fl6 1 :  FTC  V  Colgate  Palmolive  Co..  380 
US.  374  (19651  FTC  v  Cement  Instifute.  333 
US.  883  (1948) ;  Jacobs  Siegel  Co.  \  FTC.  327 
US  «08  (1948).  See  also  PTC  Trade  Regula- 
tion Rule  for  the  Prevention  of  Unfair  or 
Deceptive  Advertising  and  Labelling  of  Ciga- 
rettes In  Relation  to  Health  Hazards  of  Smok- 
ing. Accompanying  Statement  of  Basis  and 
Purpose  of  Rule.  June  1964. 

TH«  paoposzo  atn-B 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  petitioner 
urges  that  the  (>3mmlsslon  adopt  a  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  to  remedy  the  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  currently  employed  In 
the  advertising  of  chemically  identical 
products  The  proposed  rule  has  three  parts. 
(1)  rt  would  declare  the  use  of  any  unsub- 
•tantlated  claim  in  an  advertisement  for 
chemically  identical  products  to  be  an  un- 
fair and  deceptive  act  in  violation  of  Section 
S  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  (2) 
It  would  do  the  same  thing  for  unsubstan- 
tiated Implications  in  the  advertising  of 
chemically  identical  products.  (3)  It  would 
require  the  advertising  and  labelling  of  all 
chemically  identical  products  (the  afTected 
products  to  be  named  by  the  PTX::i  to  con- 
tain an  afflrmaUve  disclosure  to  the  effect 
that  all  products  in  that  industry  are 
chemically  identical  (For  example.  'All 
liquid  bleaches  are  chemically  identical  ") 

A  capsule  review  of  the  need  for  the  pro- 
poeed  rule  follows : 

(1)  Unsubstantiated  claims  and  implica- 
tions are  common  practice  In  the  advertising 
of  chemically  identical  products.  Such  claims 
and  Implications  mislead  the  public  into 
buying  chemically  identical  product*  at 
highly  Inflated  prices  By  lu  effect  his 
advertising  subverts  the  basis  of  our  free-en- 
terprise system,  and  specifically  It  deceives 
consumers  and  discourages  competition 
within  the  Industry.  If  all  unsubstantiated 
claims  for  chemically  Identical  products  were 
eliminated,  advertising  would  have  to  con- 
centrate on  price,  superior  containers,  or 
other  qualities  which  actually  exist  and 
which  would  benefit  the  consumer 

(2)  The  affirmative  disclosure  requirement 
Is  essential  because  consumers  have  been 
misled  by  the  deceptive  and  unfair  advertis- 
ing of  chemically  identical  products  for  so 
long  that  millions  of  people  are  already  con- 
vinced that  the  leading  brands  are  superior 
The  requirement  ot  subatantlatlon  alone 
might  lead  to  complaints  and  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  wnere  claims  were  shown  to  be 
unsubstantiated  by  the  clinical  evidence 
submitted  to  the  FTC.  but  consumers  would 
continue  to  be  misled  while  a  false  ad  was 
running  and  the  false  impression  of  su- 
periority of  leadlr.jt   brands   would  continue. 

1 3)  Affirmative  disclosure  ts  a  proper  rem- 
edy In  the  case  of  chemically  Identical  prod- 
ucts because  such  disclosure  does  not  harm 
to  the  true  functions  of  advertising  which 
are  to  Inform  consumers  of  differences  among 
products   in   quality,    price,   warranties,   etc 


The  role  of  advertising  u  not  to  deceive 
consumers  Into  believing  that  there  are  ac- 
tual differences  among  products  where  none 
exist. 

;  4 1  Affirmative  disclosure  Is  necessary  be- 
cause these  products  are  chemically  identi- 
cal and  to  Impose  a  lesser  requirement  would 
Invite  advertisers  to  seek  loopholes  in  the 
trade  regulation  rule. 

(5)  Affirmative  disclosure  is  also  desirable 
because  it  would  make  costly  advertising 
campaigns  for  chemically  Identical  products 
wasteful  and  would  thus  encourage  compe- 
tition among  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
turers for  the  national  market.  This  compe- 
tition would  encourage  manufacturers  to 
produce  their  product  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible,  a  further  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer 

(S)  Finally,  affirmative  disclosure  and 
prior  substantiation  would  protect  the  hon- 
est businessman  who  Is  now  encouraged  to 
exaggerate  his  claims  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  competition. 

TKADK    aXCCI.ATTON    ItTLS 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the  peti- 
tioner urges  the  Commission  to  hold  a  rule- 
making proceeding  and  to  promulgate  the 
following  trade  regulation  rule: 

( I )  It  Is  a  deceptive  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice and  an  unfair  method  ot  competition  In 
commerce  for  any  peraon,  partnership,  or 
corporation.  Its  officers,  agents,  representa- 
tives and  employees,  directly  or  through  any 
corporate  or  other  device.  In  connection  with 
the  advertising  In  commerce  of  liquid  chlo- 
rine bleaches,  aspirins  or  any  other  product 
declared  to  be  chemically  Identical  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — 

(a)  to  claim  that  such  product  poaaeases 
any  quaUUee  that  make  It  superior  to  any 
other  brand  of  that  product  unless  such 
claim  has  been  fully  and  completely  substan- 
tiated by  competent  sdentlflc  tests,  and 
these  tests  are  in  writing,  and  are  sent  In 
advance  of  advertising  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  where  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  F^ubltc.  or 

(b)  to  Imply  through  words,  pictures,  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  advertisement,  or  In  any 
other  way  that  such  product  possesses  any 
qualities  that  make  It  superior  to  any  other 
brand  of  that  product  unless  such  Implica- 
tion has  been  fully  and  completely  substan- 
tiated by  competent  scientific  tests,  and 
these  tests  are  In  writing,  and  are  sent  In  ad- 
vance of  advertising  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Comnilssion  where  they  will  be  made  availa- 
ble to  the  public. 

(2)  It  Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  and 
an  unfair  method  of  cocnpetltion  In  com- 
merce for  any  person,  partnership  or  cor- 
poration. Its  officers,  agents,  representatives 
and  employees,  directly  or  through  any  cor- 
porate or  other  device,  to  advertise  distrib- 
ute, or  sell  liquid  chlorine  bleaches,  aspirins, 
or  any  other  product  declared  to  be  chemi- 
cally Identical  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, unless  all  advertising  and  all  pack- 
age labelling  for  such  products  shall  contain 
an  affirmative  disclosure  that  all  products  of 
this  type  are  chemically  Identical,  and  unless 
such  affirmative  disclosure  shall  be  located 
In  a  conspicuous  place  In  such  advertising 
and  package  labelling  and  shall  appear  In 
conspicuous  and  legible  type  In  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other  print- 
ed matter  In  the  advertisement  or  on  the 
package 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SJI.K.E 


VETO  ON  BLACK  TUESDAY"?  UN- 
EMPLOYED AWAIT  PRESIDENT'S 
.^CmON  ON  ACCELERATED  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  California   'Mr.  McPali.)    Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALlL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  past 
week,  reports  have  filtered  to  the  Hill 
that  the  President  plans  to  veto  S.  575, 
the  accelerated  public  works  program, 
tomorrow  I  learned  today  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  usually  announces  on  the  28th 
of  each  month  which  major  labor  market 
areas  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  'sub- 
stantial unemployment  areas."  will  not 
make  this  revelation  until  July  1 — 2  days 
after  the  Presidents  projected  veto  of 
the  measure  expressly  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  lack  of  Jobs  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

I  believe  it  very  Important  in  the  light 
of  the  administration's  actual  and  pre- 
dicted actions  to  remind  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
S.  575. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  Members 
familiar  »1th  this  bill  that  It  cannot  cure 
at  a  single  stroke  the  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  existing  within  the  United 
States.  Yet.  despite  the  protests  of  some 
economists  who  oppose  the  "pump  prim- 
ing" nature  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
clear  that  enactment  of  8  575  will  have 
an  immediate  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
Nation's  labor  situation. 

Experts  who  testified  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  which  consid- 
ered this  bill  estimated  that  the  program 
would  create  170,000  jobs  for  workers 
immediately,  and  would  put  250,000  men 
to  work  in  secondary  jobs  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  jobs  hardly  covers 
the  5.2  million  persons  unemployed  right 
now,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  un- 
employment problem  can  be  quickly  re- 
duced. The  act  will  make  money  available 
almost  immediately  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas,  money  which  can  be  utilized 
by  local  contractors  and  labor  pools  for 
small  public  works  projects 

Such  an  approach  to  the  creation  of 
more  jobs  has  the  definite  sisset  of  being 
much  sooner  in  effect  than  the  ideas  of 
personal  income  tax  cuts  or  tax  credits 
which  have  been  pushed  by  the  admin- 
istration In  addition,  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  tax  cuts  or  credits  are  not  as 
readily  ascertainable  as  the  effects  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program 

It  should  be  added  that  the  nature  of 
the  work  the  program  will  bring  about 
will  not  be  like  the  "leaf-raking"  jobs  of 
the  1930's.  S.  575  will  fund  local  projects 
such  as  waste  treatment  centers,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  service  facilities — construction 
which  will  not  harm  the  tax  base  of 
small  communities. 

In  sum,  then,  the  administration's  ar- 
gument that  the  bill  would  set  off  an  in- 
flationary spiral  sounds  inadequate  when 
compared  to  the  relatively  massive  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  workers  and 
communities  alike  if  S  55  is  signed  by 
the  President.  I  urge  that  he  do  so. 


WILL   CANNIKIN   ENDANGER   SALT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr  Matsunaca)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.   Mr.  Speaker,   all 
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concerned  Americans  were  heartened  re- 
cently when  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  discuss  a  possible 
limitation  on  antiballistic  missiles  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  now  un- 
derway in  Vienna.  The  announcemesnt, 
made  by  our  President,  was  the  first 
Indication  of  a  breakthrough  at  the 
SALT  tallcs  in  many  months. 

It  is.  therefore,  deeply  discouraging 
to  learn  that  the  Atomic  E^nergj-  Com- 
mission is  proceeding  full  speed  ahead 
with  plans  to  test  a  nearly  5-megaton 
nuclear  device,  reportedly  the  ABM  war- 
head, on  the  Island  of  Amchitka  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  next  fall  This  test  proj- 
ect is  called  "Cannikin  " 

Although  my  major  concern  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planned  underground  nu- 
clear test  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  immediate  safety  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  our  good  neigh- 
bors in  Canada.  Japan.  Taiwan,  the 
trust  territory  and  other  areas  of  the 
Pacific,  it  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
by  Jeopardizing  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks,  the  AEC  may  be  gambling 
with  the  future  of  all  mankind. 

Even  if  the  proposed  nuclear  test,  the 
largest  ever  conducted  by  the  United 
States,  does  not  cause  a  disastrous  earth- 
quake or  tsunami,  it  may  well  end  for- 
ever any  hope  of  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  If  the  President  is  seriously  op- 
timistic about  SALT,  he  should  order  an 
abandonment  of  Cannikin,  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  under  his  leader- 
ship the  United  States  can  act  peace, 
not  merely  talk  peace 


HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  > 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker.  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  Potomac  magazine 
carries  a  profile  story  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  Claude 
Pepper.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Post 
honor  my  distinguished  friend,  whose 
40-year  political  career  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  service  to  his  country 

We  all  know  that  Claude  Pepper  began 
his  service  in  Washington  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  aind  continues  his  service  here  in 
this  distinguished  body.  Claude  was  a 
stalwart  supporter  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
in  the  Senate,  and  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  key  leaders  in  guiding  New 
Deal  legislation  through  the  Senate.  As 
the  Post  Story  states : 

Claude  Pepper  was  an  untypical  southern 
Senator  and  national  leader,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  Senator  Florida  ever  sent 
to  Washington. 

I  would  only  add  here,  and  probably 
the  most  important  Member  of  the 
House  Florida  has  ever  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  on 
Claude  Pepper  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 
"8«nator"   Pepper,   at  70.   Has  OxrrLASrrD 
His    Hatchetmen 
(By  Larry  Mahoney) 
Washlngtonlans.  weary  of  Dlstrlct-baltlng 
demagoguery  by  committee  chairmen  from 


the  South,  may  have  undergone  some  sense 
of  "here  we  go  again"  when.  In  1969.  the 
House  of  Representatives  created  a  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  appointed  as  its 
chairman  a  69-year-old  Florida  congressman 
who  had  been  bom  and  raised  in  rural 
Alabama. 

But  the  Crime  Committee  was  getting  no 
Claghorn  for  lis  chief.  Instead.  It  got  Claude 
Pepper,  whose  40-year  political  career  pre- 
sents a  heartening  exception  to  the  warning 
that  Edgar  Lee  Masters  sounded  in  Spoon 
Hiver  Anthology  "Beware  of  the  man  who 
rises  to  power  from  one  suspender   ' 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  has  served  in 
both  the  US.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Pepper  was  first  a  senator  and 
then  a  congressman 

Claude  Pepper  viras  an  untypical  Southern 
senator  and  national  leader,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  senator  Florida  ever  sent  to 
Washington;  an  early  and  primary  victim  of 
the  "soft-on-communlsm"  campaign  tech- 
niques of  the  McCarthy  era,  a  good  example 
of  American  political  pragmatism;  a  master 
politician  of  the  Florida  that  V.  O.  Key.  In 
his  classic  Southern  Politics,  called  a  state 
"unled  and  unbossed.  where  It  Is  every  man 
for  himself;"  a  legislator  operating  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Instead  of  one  senator  among  100  (or  96 
as  It  was  In  his  day) .  Pepper,  since  1962,  has 
been  one  congressman  among  some  435  The 
prestige  and  the  power  are  not  the  same,  but 
he  seems  to  thrive  in  the  lower  house,  where 
he  Is  a  respected  and  important  leader,  if 
not  of  the  first  rank  as  he  was  In  the  Senate. 
Others.  Including  John  Qulncy  Adams.  Henry 
Clay  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  preceded  him 
as  ex-senators  In  the  House  Staff  and  friends 
still  acknowledge  Pepper  as  the  Senator  21 
years  after  he  ceased  to  be  that. 

Pepper  sits  In  his  office,  m  Room  432  of  the 
Cannon  Building  at  desk  No.  48595,  the  mas- 
sive brown  teak  of  the  House  The  high  walls 
of  the  office  are  plastered  with  photographs 
and  plaques  of  40  years  in  politics  He  is 
flanked  by  a  p>otted  palm,  the  flags  of  Florida 
and  the  U.S..  a  bust  of  himself  as  senator. 
The  photographs  range  from  his  parents' 
graves  to  the  surrender  on  the  battleship 
Missouri,  from  Pepper  the  boy  orator  in  the 
Heflln  Debating  Society,  to  Pepper  the  con- 
fidant of  FDR,  and  beyond 

Claude  Pepper,  unlike  a  lot  of  silver- 
tongued  fKJlltlclans.  never  really  had  the  good 
looks  to  complement  what  was  coming  out  oJ 
his  mouth.  He  would  be  a  media  disaster  In 
these  days  of  the  all-mighty  statewide  televi- 
sion; no  LeRoy  Collins,  he  When  Pepper  did 
his  campaigning,  though,  being  a  golden  boy 
probably  didn't  matter  all  that  much  More 
decisive  talents  were  his  He  was  master  of 
the  cypress  stump,  of  hushpuppy  oratory  at 
the  fish  fry,  of  the  sound  truck  and  the 
motorcade,  of  the  Pentacostal  preacherman 
variety  of  joke,  the  reference  to  Job  and  jobs, 
Ruth  and  rosMls  and  Roosevelt,  his  hero.  A 
gifted  Populist  orator;  a  preliminary  mouth 
of  the  people. 

Pepper  the  senator  was  adept  with  the  fed- 
eral pork  barrel,  too.  and  the  establishment 
of  airfields  and  forts  In  Florida  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Second  World  War  was  not 
entirely  attributable  to  sunshine  and  vacant 
palmetto  scrublands;  FDR  remembered  his 
New  Deal  and  lend-lease  ally 

Today.  Claude  Pepper  retains  a  good  meas- 
ure of  that  flair  and  style  from  an  urban, 
largely  northern-born  and  heavily  Jewish 
and  Negro  congressional  district  at  the  tip  of 
Florida,  a  constituency  that  bears  hardly  any 
semblance  at  all  to  the  underpopulated  state 
that  counted  Claude  as  its  man  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  1930s  and  ^Os  It  Is  a  style  of 
great  personal  courtesy,  of  occasional  oratory, 
of  keeping  the  memory  of  FDR  kindled 
among  Izzy  and  Bella,  the  retired  Lower  East- 
slders  on  South  Beach,  who  vote  always;  of 
personally  plowing  the  grassroots  The  Uth 
Congressonal  District  of  Dade  County  has  a 


veteran  representative  who  keeps  on  his  toes, 
partially  because  as  an  aide  said,  "He  works 
hard  because  he  lost  once" 

Claude  Denson  Pepper  was  born  to  an  Ala- 
bama farm  family  on  Sept  8,  1900.  (His 
mother  once  said  that  he  started  talking 
when  he  was  nine  months  old  and  ne's  been 
talking  since  ,  When  the  boy  was  10.  the 
family  moved  10  miles  down  the  road  to  Camp 
Hill,  In  tne  heart  of  Black  Belt  cotton  coun- 
try "I  walked  the  family  milk  cow  down  the 
path  to  our  new  home.  "  he  remembers,  "My 
father  became  a  merchant,  and  later  the 
chief  of  police  in  Camp  Hill,"  Pepper  worked 
from  early  on  beca-ase  the  family  was  poor. 
As  a  teen-ager,  he  was  a  wandering  tlocker  of 
hats.  After  a  customer  threatened  to  whip 
his  hide  for  ruining  a  Sunday-go-to-meet- 
mg  hat,  he  took  a  test  and  became  a  school 
teacher  in  the  peanut  town  of  Dothan,  then 
worked  as  a  steel  hand  in  the  belching  fiu-- 
naces  of  Birmingham  before  entering  the 
University  of  Alabama 

Working  his  way  through  college.  Pepper 
avoided  the  First  World  Wars  conscription  by 
joining  the  TJA  Army  Training  Corps.  He 
finished  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Tuscaloosa  and 
went  North  to  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
where,  after  three  more  years  of  double-tim- 
ing it  as  waiter-student,  he  got  his  law  de- 
gree and  was  ranked  In  the  top  six  students 
of  his  class. 

It  was  1924  and.  as  a  son  of  South  with 
political  ambition  Pepper  went  down  to 
teach  law  at  the  state  university  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  turned  down  a  high-paying  Job 
with  a  utility  company  (that  being  no!  good 
work  for  a  Populist)  One  of  Professor  Pep- 
per's students  was  a  smart  boy  from  a  pro- 
minent family:    J,   William   Puibright 

Boomtime  Florida  beckoned,  and  Arkansas 
didn't  appear  to  be  so  much  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity as  Its  auto  tag  motto  proclaimed. 
Patefully  for  him.  Claude  Pepper  took  a 
Job  in  the  law  offices  of  Judge  W  H  Davis 
at  Perry,  a  scraggly  little  pinetree  town  at 
the  peninsulas  Big  Bend  on  the  Gulf  It 
was  1925.  his  starting  salary  was  $125  a 
month,  and  from  there  he  went  straight 
up 

First  It  was  the  state  legislature,  then  a 
temporary  setback  when  he  failed  to  be  re- 
elected there,  then  big  game  in  1932  the 
U.S.  Senate  seat  of  powerful  Park  Trammell. 
He  lost,  but  narrowly,  and  next  time  came 
fsu-  sooner  than  expected  In  1936,  with  the 
death  of  Duncan  U  Fletcher,  the  senior 
Florida  senator.  Pepp>er  ran  without  opposi- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  That  same 
year  he  married  Irene  Mildred  Webster  of 
St.    Petersburg. 

Claude  Pepper  took  Capitol  Hill  by  verbal 
assault  His  maiden  speech  In  the  Senate 
was  an  Indictment  of  his  peers  and  colleagues 
for  deserting  the  New  Deal:  In  no  time  at 
all.  he  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  fresh, 
men  His  stature  was  soon  to  surpass  that 
of  most  of   the  veterans 

By  1938.  slickhaired  Claude  Pepper,  eyes 
rolling  heavenward,  gesturing  before  a  red 
Pord  topped  by  wash  basin -sized  megaphones. 
was  on  Time's  cover  as  "the  Florida  fighting 
cock  I  who  I  will  be  a  White  House  weather- 
vane  '  Pepper  was  a  good  barometer  for  the 
President  and  his  program  a  New  Dealer 
supreme  He  won  and  his  consptcuousness 
mushroomed,  some  saw  him  as  "the  great 
liberal"  and  others  considered  him  "the  meet 
dangerous  man  m  the  Senate  since  Huey  P. 
Long  He  became  an  influential  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mow 
headed  by  his  old  student )  .  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  committees  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States,  working  its  way  out  of  an 
economic  depression,  was  nosing  Into  what 
would    become    the    eenturv's    great    war 

At  the  Nuremberg  Congress  of  the  Nazis. 
Pepper  watched  another  master  orator  from 
afar  and  returned  to  Washington  convinced 
that  Adolph  Hitler  was  out  to  conquer  the 
world.    Working    with    FDR,    the    Florldian 
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pioneered  lendlesse  legUlAtlon  and  pushed 
for  a  destroyers- for -bases  agreement  with 
Oroat  Britain;  he  also  promoted  compulsory 
military  service  The  hawk  from  Florida  was 
hanged  In  efllgy  by  "The  Mothers  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Domestically,  the  senator  stayed  cloee  to 
FDR  The  hoatUe  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
chlded  him  "When  the  White  House  has  an 
Important  balloon  to  send  up.  it  invites 
Senator  Pepper  to  supply  the  necessary  ora- 
torical helium  '  He  igp-avated  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple m  Florida  by  breaking  with  the  Southern 
bloc  and  cospoasorlng  legislation  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  he  ?ven  lived  dangerously,  po- 
litically, by  appearing  on  speakers'  platforms 
with  blacks 

Pepper  was  salely  In  the  Senate  for  another 
Ave  years  when  the  war  ended.  He  began  to 
operate  on  an  internationalist  stage,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americas  major  wartime  ally  Considered  a 
warmonger  In  1940  Pepper  had  become  by 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  a  peacemonger 
In  the  eyes  of  many 

"I  believed  that  the  seeds  of  a  third  world 
war  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  second." 
he  told  this  reporter  recently,  "and  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  weaponry  made  that  possi- 
bility all  the  more  horrible  I  wanted  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  the  two 
giants,  us  and  the  Soviets,  from  becoming 
enemies.  If  I  had  had  more  support,  if  I  had 
been  more  effective,  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  all  of  this  Cold  War.  all  of  the 
troubles  of  the  past  25  years  " 

Claude  Pepper  met  with  Josef  Stalin  In 
1945  In  the  ruins  of  Berlin,  the  senator 
hopped  aboard  a  Russian  military  transport 
and  flew  to  Moscow,  fearful  all  the  way  be- 
cause the  young  Soviet  soldiers  were  smok- 
ing American  cigarettes  while  lounging  on 
barrels  of  fuel  Safely  In  the  Soviet  capital. 
Pepper  went  (with  George  Kennan  as  his 
translator)  into  the  bowels  of  the  Krem- 
lin, talked  for  nearly  an  hour  with  Stalin. 

Pepper  came  away  convinced  that  the  So- 
viets were  war  weary,  that  the  United  SUtes 
had  treated  them  badly  by  plainly  ignoring  a 
request  for  a  t6  billion  recovery  loan,  that 
the  Red  Army  was  demobilizing  and  that 
Stalin  wished  to  work  for  peace  and  amity 
with  the  U.S.  Pepper  wrote  about  It  In  a 
Page  One  piece  supplied  to  The  New  York 
nmes  by  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance which  financed  his  trip  Allying  him- 
self with  Henry  Wallace  and  the  Progressives, 
he  split  with  Harry  S  Truman  over  the  mili- 
tary phases  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  particu- 
lar the  arms  shipments  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, where  communist  revolts  were  being 
smashed  In  1948,  he  urged  Dwlght  Elsen- 
how.  then  president  of  Columbia  University, 
to  opp>oae  Truman  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation; briefly,  he  put  his  own  name  before 
the  convention 

At  Pepper's  homebase.  unfriendly  eyes  were 
watching  and  plans  were  being  hatched  That 
meeting  In  Moscow,  that  article  In  The  Times 
and  Pepper's  entire  record  and  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  would  be  used  cyni- 
cally and  fervently — and  deadly  efTectlvely — 
against  the  senior  Florida  senator  In  1950. 
Claude  Pepper  became  the  first  and  most 
prominent  F>olltlcal  victim  of  the  Cold  War 
la  the  United  States 

In  that  Florida  election  year.  Claude  Pep- 
per would  become  Red  Pepper  apologist  for 
Joe  Stalin,  "a  pervert  by  .isao nance"  and  as- 
sociate of  an  uppitv  Nlftger  ■  named  Paul 
Robeson,  a  proponent  of  sodaJlzed  medicine, 
the  very  symbol  of  all  that  wa«  far  leftfleld 
in  the  New  Deal,  an  intl-businesB  colleague 
at  union  gangsters  and  racketeers 

In  short.  Claude  Pepper  was  a  '-arget  Both 
he  and  his  opponent  Ootirge  Armlstead 
Smathers  of  Miami,  today  an  ex -senator.  stUl 
bear  scars  of  '50.  though  Pepper  who  lost, 
carries  the  most  TTiat  year  was  a  pivotal 
point  in   the  poUUcs  of  Florida,   ttie  South 


and  the  nation.  It  was  a  march  right,  the 
spawning  moment  of  McCt.Tthytsm,  the  rise 
on  the  national  scene  of  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon   The  purge  of  Pepper  began  It  all 

Wavyhaired  young  Congressman  Smathers. 
nicknamed  "Smooch"  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  back  from  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  Pepper  In 
previous  years,  and  the  senator  had  helped 
the  young  lawyer  get  his  shingle  up.  Smath- 
ers himself  was  not  so  Important;  bis  backers 
were   Especially  Edward  Ball. 

Pepper  felt  that  the  people  who  had  the 
big  money  should  be  made  to  pay  for  raising 
up  the  blacks  and  the  poor  whites.  This  Idea 
grossly  offended  Ball,  baron  of  the  billion- 
dollar  Florida  duPont  interests,  which,  be- 
sides owning  at  that  time  500,000  acres  of 
timberland,  entire  counties,  paper  mills  and 
a  railroad  and  the  largest  chain  of  banks 
in  the  South,  was  also  considered  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  good  many  members  of  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  To  Ed  Ball.  Claude  Pepper 
was  "that  Buzzard  '  The  animosity  was  mu- 
tual. Pepper  thought  of  Ball  as  a  ruthless 
economic  tyrant. 

So  by  1950.  Ball  and  his  empire,  along  with 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AssoclaUon  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  had  fueled, 
primed  and  raring  to  go  the  most  elaborate 
crusade  of  political  annihilation  ever  seen 
m  the  South. 

Smathers  attacked  and.  In  retrospect,  the 
stinging  words  seem  unreal:  "The  leader  of 
the  radicals  and  the  extremists  is  now  on 
trial  in  Florida  Arrayed  against  him  will  be 
loyal    Americans  Standing    against    us 

will  be  certain  Northern  labor  bosses,  all  the 
socialists,  all  the  radlcaU  and  all  the  fellow 
travelers  Florida  wiu   not  aUow  herself 

to  become  entangled  In  the  splraJlng  spider 
web  of  the  Red  network  The  people  of  our 
state  wiu  no  longer  tolerate  advocates  of 
treason.  The  outcome  can  truly  determine 
whether  our  homes  will  be  destroyed,  whether 
our  children  will  be  torn  from  their  mothers, 
trained  as  conspirators  and  turned  against 
their  parents,  their  home  and  their  church. 
I  stand  for  election  on  the  principle  of  the 
free  state  against  the  Jail  state."" 

A  scenario  of  the  spring  of  '50:  Gunsllnger 
George  Smathers.  eyes  glinting,  like  Clint 
Eastwood  in  an  ItaUan-made  Western,  en- 
tertains— and  probably  confuses — a  gather- 
ing of  North  Florldlans:  '"Are  you  aware  that 
Claude  Pepper  Is  known  all  over  Washing- 
ton as  a  shameless  extrovert?  Not  only  that, 
but  this  man  Is  reliably  reported  to  practice 
nepotism  with  his  slster-ln-law.  and  he  has 
a  sister  who  was  once  a  thesplan  in  wicked 
New  York.  Worst  of  all.  It  Is  an  established 
fact  that  Mr  Pepper,  before  his  marriage, 
practiced  celibacy  " 

William  Buckley  was  to  call  this  "making 
Claude  Pepper  a  prevert  by  assonance  "  Some 
of  the  less  funny  things  that  Pepper  was 
caUed  In  1950  Include  "speU-blnding  pinko.  ' 
"Nigger-lover,"  "'wlley,  oU-tongued  apologist 
for  Red  QuUl  of  the  CIO  Transport  Work- 
ers," "graduate  of  Felix  Frankfurter's  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  classmate  of  Alger  Hiss." 
Photographs  of  Pepper  and  Paul  Robeson 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  rained  down  on 
the  state  Uke  the  tiny  toads  that  sometimes 
fall  from  the  thunderheads  of  a  Florida  sum- 
mer afternoon. 

Three  weeks  before  election  day.  The  Sat- 
urday Eventvg  Post  In  an  article  under  the 
byline  of  Ralph  McOlll.  early  oracle  of  Deep 
South  liberalism,  carried  a  nasty  attack  on 
Pepper,  calling  him  a  spellbinding  pinko 
supported  by  ultra-leftwlng  friends  It  was 
one  of  the  hardest  blows  of  the  campaign, 
pushing  even  liberals  and  moderates,  rare 
critters  that  they  were,  over  to  Smathers. 
1  MoOlU  later  expressed  shame  and  sorrow 
over  the  article,  saying  that  Smathers'  fa- 
ther had  tricked  him  Into  writing  It.)  A  little 
book.    The   Red    Record   of   SeiiatOT    Claude 


Pepper,  came  out  during  the  campaign's  last 
week.  Miami,  a  Pepper  stronghold,  got  nine 
tons  of  the  hatchet-Job  alone 

At  the  ballot  box.  Populist  Panhandle  folk 
and  Tampa- Miami  moderates  deserted  Pep- 
per In  droves.  The  smear  put  Smathers  In 
office  by  67,000  votes  Prom  Manhattan. 
Henry  Luce's  magazine  empire  trumpeted 
"Republicans  Joyfully  saw  the  result  as  a 
harbinger  ot  a  national  conservative 
trend  .  .  a  blow  to  the  Pair  Deal  nationally 
and  a  warning  of  the  communist  Issue  which 
Republicans  are  sure  to  raise  this  fall." 

The  primary  of  1950  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  Claude  Pepper,  not  only  politically  but 
personally  "I  sometimes  wonder  how  he  sur- 
vived the  first  years  after  he  left  the  Senate.  " 
a  Washington  friend  said.  "He  had  campaign 
debts  to  pay  off  and.  unlike  a  lot  of  senators, 
he  had  not  been  too  busy  looking  after  his 
own  financial  Interests  while  in  office.'"  The 
ex-senator  and  his  wife.  Mildred  (they  had 
no  children ) .  returned  to  Florida  to  pick  up 
the  pieces 

Pepper  expanded  his  Tallahassee  law  firm, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Miami  Beach  His  old 
talent  for  the  law  proved  endurable  and  he 
kept  his  Interest  In  politics  and  public  Issues 
alive,  appearing  on  platforms  with  Adlal 
Stevenson  in  1952  and  1956  But  he  desper- 
ately  missed    the   United   States   Senate    In 

1968,  he  tried  to  return  by  unseating  Sp>e8- 
sard  Holland  Pepper  got  321,000  votes,  but  it 
wasn't  enough. 

The  swelling  population  of  South  Florida 
presented  another  kind  of  route  back  to 
Capitol  Hill.  In  1962  a  new  congressional 
district  was  carved  out  of  Dade  County 
(Miami),  perhaps  the  South 's,  and  even  one 
of  the  nations,  most  liberal  areas  Pepper 
easUy  won  the  election.  At  the  age  of  62. 
Claude  D.  Pepper  became  a  freshman  con- 
gressman. The  return  to  Washington,  associ- 
ates say.  seemed  to  rejuvenate  him. 

George    A     Smathers    left    the    Senate    In 

1969,  his  health  bad,  his  reputation  largely 
that  of  a  senator  who  looked  after  his  friends 
and  culUvated  the  srpeclal  Intereets.  a  man 
of  considerable  Influence  with  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Johnson  but  also  linked 
to   Rafael   TruJIllo  and   Bobby   Baker 

So  It  Is  that  at  70.  and  40  of  those  years 
In  public  office.  Claude  Pepper  has  politically 
outlived  the  hatchetman  who  took  his  Sen- 
ate seat  m  1950  Prom  his  seat  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Pepper  endures  He  Is 
still  liberal,  and  the  times,  well,  they  haven't 
entirely  caught  up  with  him  yet 

TTie  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
the  rightist  equivalent  of  the  liberal  and 
better  known  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion (ADA) .  consider  Claude  Pepper  the  most 
liberal  Southern  member  of  either  house  of 
Congress  Ratings  after  the  9l8t  Congress 
last  year,  cumulative  to  1957,  gave  Pepper  a 
near  negligible  score  of  3  per  cent  The 
average  for  Florida's  14-man  delegation  was 
63  per  cent,  which  might  mean.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  ACA.  that  Pepper  was  20  times  as  lib- 
eral as  the  average  Florida  congressman. 
(Senator  Fuibrlght,  Pepper's  former  pupU, 
got  a   24   per  cent  i 

Such  a  nearly  and  continuing  record  of 
liberalism  might  seem  to  make  Claude  Pep- 
per something  of  a  hero  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  New  Left  But.  of  course. 
It  Is  not  like  that.  His  last  opponent  was  a 
Miami  youth,  a  sort  of  "Wild  In  the  Streets" 
candidate  who  accused  Pepper  of  all  va- 
rieties of  selling  out.  And  to  Robert  Kunst. 
a  29-year-old  Mlamlan.  chairman  of  Flor- 
ida's New  Party  and  ranked  up  there  with 
Dr  Spock  and  Gore  VIdal  In  the  national  ap- 
paratus. Pepper  Is  "a  has-been  liberal,  sort 
of  wishy-washy,  who  Just  won't  give  us  any 
kind  of  a  hand   ' 

Tet  Claude  Pepper  seems  even  more  youth 
conscious  than  the  average  congressman, 
even  considering  the  advent  of  the  teeny- 
bopper  voter    This  may   be  largely   because 
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of  his  work  on  the  Crime  Committee,  delving 
Into  the  drug  issue  and  also  concerned  with 
the  often  abusive  treatment  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders by  the  courts  and  the  Jails.  The  70- 
year-old  frequently  comes  to  moments  like 
this  In  his  conversations  and  public  utter- 
ances: 

"Tes.  I  am  reading  up  on  marijuana  and 
all  of  that  .  .  .  we've  listened  to  Art  Link- 
letter,  whose  daughter  died  of  LSD,  or  was  It 
speed?  Somehow  or  another,  we  need  the  best 
educational  brains  In  the  country  to  educate 
the  people,  especially  the  young,  on  these 
drugs.  ...  If  you  didn't  put  it  to  em  by 
preaching.  .  .  .  We  need  a  rock  'n'  roll  star 
to  popularize  a  song  for  the  wholesomely  ex- 
hilarated. .  .  ." 

Here  he  raps  his  fingers  on  the  desk  In  fal- 
tering effort  to  capture  a  beat  .  .  .  ""Um,  ah, 
I  don't  even  have  to  take  marijuana  to  feel 
good.  Been  on  a  trip,  as  it  was"  At  three- 
score and  ten,  Claude  Pepper  Is  still  operat- 
ing on  the  current  edge  of  what  is  happening. 
If  a  bit  clumsily  at  times. 

Besides  his  chairmanship  of  the  Crime 
Committee,  a  plum  he  got  because  his  fellow 
congressmen  hold  him  In  high  regard.  Pepper 
sits  on  the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  a  sort 
of  Dardanelles  through  which  legislation 
must  sail  or  sink  Lyndon  Johnson  helped  his 
old  New  Deal  mentor  get  that  seat.  Pepper,  a 
master  parliamentarian.  Is  considered  one  of 
Rules'  most  able  members. 

Pepper's  third  committee  assignment  Is 
one  of  great  Irony  When,  In  1969.  Speaker  of 
the  House  John  McCormack  and  powerbroker 
Wilbur  Mills  asked  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Pepper's  first  reflex  was  to  say  that  he 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  HUAC  of  the 
wltchhuntlng,  blacklisting  Fifties  and  early 
Sixties.  "In  1950,  a  lot  of  Smathers'  material 
was  leaked  from  the  HUAC  staff,"  a  legisla- 
tive aide  said. 

But  McCormack  and  Mills  persisted,  tell- 
ing Pepper  they  wanted  him  on  HUAC  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  a  wltchhuntlng 
committee.  Pepper  took  the  seat  and  today 
he  Is  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  commit- 
tee, since  renamed  Internal  Security  and 
very  much  not  a  trampler  of  individuals  on 
the  altar  of  security.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  someday  be  Its  chairman. 

It  Is  a  good  story  of  American  political 
pragmatism.  A  time  and  a  season  for  all 
things  and  all  positions.  Claude  Pepper,  short 
on  Ideology  but  firmly  In  the  camp  of  the 
liberals.  In  40  years  of  public  office  has  been 
hanged  In  effigy  as  a  warmonger,  damned  as 
a  peacemonger.  a  man  burned  by  the  Red- 
baiters  and  Super-Americans,  who  sits  on 
the  House's  onetime  commle-huntlng  ap- 
paratus to  keep  It  from  going  berserk  again, 
an  early  liberal  whose  record  does  not  mean 
so  much  to  the  Left  of  this  decade. 

With  It  all,  Claude  Pepper  of  Miami.  Pla.. 
and  Washington,  DC.  has  not  heard  his  last 
hurrah. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  IN  ALASKA 
THREATENS  HAWAU 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  con- 
sidering legislation  to  fund  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  no  funds 
be  provided  In  the  bill  for  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosion called  "Cannikin"  which  is 
planned  by  the  AEC  for  this  autumn  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  off  Alaska. 

It  has  recently  come  to  light  that 
"Cannikin"  is  being  conducted  to  test  a 
warhead  of  an  ABM  missile  which  is  now 
obsolete.  The  test  series  was  conceived  5 


or  6  years  ago  and  the  Pentagon  has  sub- 
sequently made  new  plans  for  its  missiles. 
The  AEC,  however,  is  still  intent  upon 
conducting  this  unnecessarj-  test.  If  it 
were  only  unnecessarj',  I  would  not  quar- 
rel with  the  contention  that  expenditures 
to  date  of  some  $100  million  on  the  proj- 
ect might  justify  wasting  $20  million 
more  as  sought  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
complete  the  test. 

However,  of  greater  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  explosion,  if  detonated  un- 
derground as  planned,  has  grave  ennron- 
mental  implications  for  Hawaii,  for 
Alaska,  for  California,  and  for  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  No  one  can  categorically 
deny  that  the  blast,  the  largest  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  ever  attempted, 
could  produce  an  earthquake,  which 
could  cause  a  shift  in  the  ocean  fioor  and 
thus  set  off  a  giant  surface  wave — or 
tsunami — that  could  surge  for  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  ocean,  crashing  into 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  California. 

Our  fears  are  not  without  foundation, 
for  past  earthquakes  in  the  Aleutians 
have  caused  such  tsunamis.  In  1946  an 
Aleutians-originated  tsunami  killed  173 
people  and  damaged  $25  million  in  prop- 
erty in  Hawaii.  Another,  in  1957.  did  $3 
million  in  destruction  to  Oahu  and  Kauai 
Islands  in  Hawaii.  In  1964,  an  earthquake 
in  the  Prince  William  Sound  area 
spawned  a  tsunami  which  killed  12  and 
left  400  families  homeless  in  Crescent 
City,  Calif..  2,000  miles  away 

The  AEC  knows  that  tsunamis  created 
in  this  manner  can  be  highly  directional 
and  can  race  long  distances.  The  1960 
earthquake  in  Chile  produced  a  tsunami 
that  reached  Hilo,  Hawaii,  at  midnight 
14  hours  and  47  minutes  later.  This  May 
23  disaster  killed  61  and  did  $25  million 
in  damage  in  Hawaii,  and  later  went  as 
far  as  Taiwan,  the  Philippines.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Japan,  leaving  138  dead  in  the 
latter  countr>'  alone  Japan  and  Canada. 
it  should  be  noted,  have  filed  official  notes 
of  protest  to  the  Cannikin  test  with  our 
Department  of  State. 

Clearly  the  force  and  destructive  capa- 
bility of  tsunamis  make  it  imperative 
that  men  do  nothing  to  create  such  a 
force — especially  for  a  futile  and  unnec- 
essary purpose. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  AEC's  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  blast  could  leak 
radioactivity  Into  the  ocean.  The  agen- 
cy's environmental  impact  statement,  al- 
though reading  more  like  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  project  than  an  assessment 
of  its  potential  harm,  wavers  by  noting 
three  possible  alternative  effects  in  this 
regard.  It  rates  them  according  to  the 
agency's  assessment  of  their  relative  like- 
lihood, but  the  primary  admission  is  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  which  alterna- 
tive will  occur.  If  the  "least  likely"  result 
is  the  actual  one,  our  seas  will  receive  a 
generous  dose  of  radioactivity.  Other- 
wise, the  amount  is  presumed  to  be  slight. 
In  any  event,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
afford  this  further  pollution  of  the  ocean 
Already  our  public  is  becoming  alarmed 
about  the  amount  of  pollutants  in  fish. 
Any  further  "scare"  could  entirely  de- 
plete our  fisheries  resource. 

Of  great  environmental  concern  also 
is  the  physical  effect  of  the  blast  on  the 
surrounding  surface  and  undersea  area. 
Amchltka  Island,  where  the  explosion  is 


scheduled  to  take  place.  Is  part  of  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  established  by  Pres- 
ident Taft  in  1913.  Unfortunately,  the 
Executive  Order.  No.  1733.  by  which 
it  was  established  contains  a  clause  per- 
mitting its  use  "for  lighthouse,  military, 
or  naval  purposes  "  While  this  certainly 
was  not  intended  to  give  license  to  a 
travesty  of  the  magnitude  of  Cannikin, 
the  unforeseen  consequence  is  that  the 
island's  population  of  rare  find  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife  such  as  the  bald 
eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  will  suffer  at 
least  some  amount  of  injurs'. 

AEC  Chairman  Seaborg,  in  informa- 
tion supplied  to  Senator  Mike  Gravel 
on  December  5,  1970,  conceded  that — 

The  Aleutians  Islands  chain  Is  one  of  the 
more  highly  seismic  regions  of  the  world 

Lying  athwart  a  great  earth  fault  that 
runs  through  California  as  the  San 
Andreas  Fault,  Amchitka  Island  may  be 
the  trigger  of  a  potential  earthquake 
of  cataclysmic  proportions.  As  far  as  any 
scientist  knows,  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting when  an  earthquake  may  occur, 
or  that  the  potential  for  one  exists  It 
is  admitted,  however,  that  a  disturbance 
of  a  magnitude  of  the  Cannikin  test  can 
touch  off  a  large  earthquake.  The  pre- 
vious Milrow  blast  at  Amchitka  register- 
ed 6.5  on  the  Richter  earthquake  scale, 
and  it  was  1  megaton  in  size  compared 
to  5  megatons  for  Cannikin.  A  panel 
headed  by  Dr  Kenneth  S  Pitzer  stated 
in  an  AEC -suppressed  report  that — 

Seismic  events  in  the  magnitude  range 
6-7  have  been  associated  in  the  past  as 
foreshocks  to  large  earthquakes  or  as  com- 
ponents of  large  earthquakes  In  view  of 
these  observations,  a  risk  must  be  associated 
with  conducting  large-yield  nuclear  tests  In 
seismic  regions.  The  risk  seems  to  be  small 
but  not  InslgnlPcant  since  the  consequences 
of  accidentally  releasing  a  large  amount  of 
tectonic  strain  energy  could  be  extremely 
serious. 

One  might  conclude  from  Dr  Pitzer's 
evidence  that  the  AEC  would  pay  close 
attention  to  this  danger  in  preparing 
for  the  Cannikin  blast.  Its  self-serving 
environmental  impact  statement,  how- 
ever, merely  quotes  a  panel  of  scientific 
consiiltants  "who  examined  this  specific 
question."  The  panel  reported  that  ex- 
perience in  other  nuclear  tests  "sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  an  explosion 
will  not  trigger  a  large  earthquake,  un- 
less the  event  is  detonated  near  a  fault 
on  which  an  earthquake  of  this  magni- 
tude is  imminent."  Since  this  is  precisely 
the  condition  in  the  Aleutians.  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  Commission  can 
disavow  responsibility  merely  on  that 
basis  that  there  is  no  way  to  predict 
what  will  actually  happen  There  is  no 
justification  for  the  people  of  Hawaii 
and  other  areas  along  the  Pacific  rim  to 
be  exposed  to  the  portentous  conse- 
quences of  an  AEC  action  based  on 
premises  that  cannot  be  checked  or 
proven  in  advance,  especially  when  the 
test  itself  is  no  longer  necessarj'. 

I  feel  that  all  funds  for  the  Cannikin 
test  should  be  rejected,  and  have  asked 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  do  so.  If  the  committee  includes 
funds  for  Cannikin.  I  will  seek  an  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor  to  delete  them. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
several  articles  and  testimony  on  this 
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subject    a5   well   u  my   letters   to  the 
committee  and  to  President  Nixon  In  op- 

poBiuon  to  the  Cannikin  test; 

3^-HX  33.  1971. 
Hon  Rickjuu)  M   Nixon, 
President  of  the  Vnited.  State*. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

OsAS  PVESiDEMT  Nexon  I  resp«ctfuU;  urge 
thmt  you  order  tbe  cancellAtlon  of  the  five 
megaton  Cannikin  underground  nuclear 
weapon  test  scheduled  for  autumn  1071  on 
Alaska's  Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka. 

The  AEC  can  give  no  poeltlve  guarantee 
that  the  explosion  will  not  precipitate  an 
earthquake  which  occurring  Ln  this  already 
seismlcally  unstable  region  could  send  de- 
structive tsunamis  to  Hawaii  and  other  Pa- 
ctflc-rlm  States  and  nations  The  nuclear 
test  could  also  have  adverse  effects  on  our 
environment,  as  well  as  exacerbate  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments  who  border 
on  the  Pacific 

We  are  already  polluting  our  oceans  and 
damaging  our  flaberles  and  even  the  micro- 
scopic oxygen -producing  sea  organisms  which 
sustain  all  life  on  this  planet  It  Is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Amchltka  blast  will  intro- 
duce radioactivity  Into  the  ocean — the  only 
question  is  how  soon,  and  how  much.  The 
p«rU  of  miscalculation  is  too  great  to  permit 
such  a  risk. 

If  there  were  reasons  for  assuming  risks 
before  on  account  of  weapons  development 
now  because  of  changes  In  technology  these 
te«ta  serve  no  such  purpose  These  tests  are 
designed  to  perfect  a  oomp>onent  of  the  ABM 
system  which  is  already  obsolete.  Therefore 
If  we  proceed  we  would  be  wasting  (30  mil- 
lion more  in  this  futile,  unnecessary  project, 
which  has  already  expended  $100  million. 

The  safety  of  the  people  who  are 
threatened  and  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vlronxnent  requires  your  thoughtful  Inter- 
vention We  are  only  told  by  the  AEC  that 
the  odds  indicate  that  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  may  not  occur  My  principle 
point  Is  that  given  the  risks  which  are  self- 
evident  that  there  is  no  valid  Justification 
for  undertaking  these  tests  which  cannot 
even  yield  information  essential  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  urge  your  IntervenUon  In  this  matter  of 
grave  urgency  and  order  a  halt  to  these  tests. 
Amchltka  Island  should  be  restored  to  Its 
natural  sute  In  keeping  with  its  status  as 
part  of  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  I  further 
request  that  Executive  Order  Number  1733, 
of  March  3.  1913  creating  thU  Refuge  be 
modified  ao  as  to  prohibit  any  such  activities 
In  the  future. 

Very  truly  ywurs, 

Patst  T   Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNoaxsa  or  thx  UNrrm  Statks, 

HotTsz  or  RipaisrNTATTvxs, 
Washington.  DC  .  June  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Joi  L  KviNs. 

ChairmAn.  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  Approjinations . 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAS  Chaixman  Evins  I  strongly  urge  de- 
letion of  funds  for  the  proposed  5  megaton 
nuclear  explosion  Cannikin"  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  Funds  for  the  project  are  Includ- 
ed In  the  $313.7  million  sought  for  testing 
of  atomic  weapons  in  the  pubUc  works  ap- 
propriations bill. 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  for  deleting 
the  funds,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are 

1.  The  explosion  might  well  have  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  environmental  effect,  yet 
the  AEC  has  refused  to  reply  with  Congres- 
sional requirements  of  a  detailed  statement 
Including  alternatives  to  the  proposed  test. 

2.  There  U  a  possibility  that  the  explosion 
could  cause  an  earthquake  in  the  selsmically 


unstable  Aleutian  Islands  and  send  destruc- 
tive tsunamis  to  Hawaii.  California,  and  oth- 
er areas. 

3  The  test  will  have  harmful  International 
consequences  as  shown  in  the  official  pro- 
tests filed  by  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  Japan  to  such  explosions  In  the  past 

4  There  Ls  a  grave  question  as  to  whether 
the  test  win  serve  a  useful  purpose  Reportc 
indicate  that  the  weapon  for  which  the  test 
Is  designed  may  be  obsolete.  It  would  there- 
fore be  a  waste  of  P>ederal  revenues  to  ap- 
prove the  budget  request. 

5  Even  if  the  weapon  being  tested  Is  feasi- 
ble. It  should  not  be  deployed  The  explosion 
Is  intended  to  help  design  a  warhead  for  the 
Spartan  ABM  a  weapon  whose  deployment 
Congress  has  restricted  Instead  of  expending 
these  deadly  weapons  with  resulting  escala- 
tion of  the  International  arms  race,  we  should 
be  exerting  every  effort  to  achieve  mutual 
arms  reductions  Congressional  approval  of 
funds  for  Cannikin  can  only  Jeopardize  this 
priority  objective 

If  carried  out  this  October  as  planned,  the 
Cannikin  test  will  be  the  largest  underground 
explosion  ever  attempted  There  Is  no  way  of 
guaranteeing,  with  absolute  certainty,  the 
effects  of  such  a  detonation  Such  environ- 
mental comments  as  have  been  made  by  the 
executive  branch  discuss  only  probabilities 
and  do  not  flatly  assert  that  no  large-scale 
damage  will  occur^for  no  such  assurance  can 
be  made  by  any  responsible  spokesman 

I  see  no  Justification  for  exposing  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  to  the  risk  of  tsunamis  such  as 
those  which  have  caused  death  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  in  the  past  when  caused  by 
natural  earthquakes  In  the  Aleutians  I  rec- 
ognize the  AEC's  self-interest  in  seeking  this 
granddaddy  of  all  nuclear  tests,  whose  pur- 
poses and  effects  are  obscured  in  a  bureau- 
cratic cloud  of  secrecy  and  scientific  Jargon, 
but  do  not  feel  that  Congress  must  blindly 
rubber-stamp  the  request  in  defiance  of  all 
the  warning  signs  and  dangers  Involved.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  be  obligated  to  seek  an 
amendment  In  the  House  removing  the  funds 
should  they  be  Included  in  the  blU 

According  to  the  AEC,  Cannikin  will  be  the 
last  foreseeable  test  conducted  In  the  Am- 
chltka test  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  Is 
a  "hedge"  because  of  the  possibility  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  area  may  be  terminated  by 
Cannikin,  but  in  any  event  It  would  be  both 
expedient  and  sagacious  to  deny  funds  for 
the  blast  as  was  done  last  year  This  step 
would  hasten  the  ABC-stated  goal  of  termi- 
nating this  abuse  of  a  naUonal  wildlife 
refuge. 

Very  truly  yotira. 

Patst  T   Mink. 
Member  of  Confess. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  1971 1 
RCCOBH   A-Blast  Pu^nnso 

ITXDnOBOVND    AMCRrrKA    TXST    IB    FOB 
WAXHEAS 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

A  nuclear  weapon  with  an  explosive  force 
oT  five  million  tons  of  TNT  wUl  be  exploded 
underground  by  the  .atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion at  Alaska's  Amchltka  Island  In  early 
October. 

Code- named  Cannikin,  the  five-megaton 
test  will  be  the  largest  underground  atomic 
test  ever  conducted  by  the  United  States  and 
will  release  almost  five  times  the  amount  of 
explosive  energy  let  loose  by  the  largest  pre- 
vious underground  US  test. 

The  AEC  will  not  confirm  the  slse  or  time 
of  the  test,  declaring  only  that  Cannikin  will 
be  "larger  in  yield  than  the  last  Amchltka 
test"  (Mllrow,  Oct.  2,  1989)  and  wUl  be  held 
•in  the  fall  of  1971  " 

"Cannikin  Is  scheduled  for  Octobsr.  be- 
cause the  Alaskan  weather  Is  most  reliable 
then,"  said  an  Informed  source.  "It's  ex- 
pected yield  Is  very  close  to  five  megatons,  so 
close  you  might  as  wsU  call  it  five  megatons. " 


While  the  ASC  will  not  comment  on  ths 
purpose  of  Cannikin.  It  is  understood  that  It 
will  be  a  test  of  an  enlarged  warhead  for  the 
Spartan  ABM  missile  This  Is  the  long-range 
(more  than  400  miles)  version  of  the  ABM. 
whoee  warhead  is  built  to  destroy  Incoming 
enemy  missiles  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
atmosphere  or  above  the  atmosphere 

Whatever  Its  purpose  Cannikin  Is  likely  to 
arouse  at  least  as  much  protest  as  the  Mil- 
row  test  kicked  up  almost  two  years  ago 

Mllrow  was  a  13  megaton  test  described 
at  the  time  It  went  off  as  a  "suitability'  test 
to  see  If  still  larger  tests  could  be  safely  car- 
ried out  under  the  tundra  and  hard  rock  01 
Amchltka 

Besides  Sen  Mike  Gravel  iD-Alaskai  and 
antiwar  and  environmental  groups,  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Japsjiese  governments  denounced 
Mllrow  In  strong  terms.  Tokyo  called  it  a 
threat  to  Japanese  fishing  operations,  and 
Ottawa  expressed  "concern  .  .  .  about  pos- 
sible damage  or  Injury  for  Canada  resulting 
from  these  tests  " 

Mllrow  caused  no  damage,  but  Cannikin's 
five-megaton  size  Is  certain  to  revive  fears 
about  It  triggering  secondary  earthquakes 
and  submarine  tidal  waves,  two  biggest  con- 
cerns of  the  critics 

Sen.  Gravel  has  already  consulted  with 
Alaska's  Democratic  Gov  William  A  Egan 
about  how  to  protest  Cannikin,  and  two 
weeks  ago  the  Canadian  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington made  public  a  note  It  passed  to  the 
State  Department  Feb    19 

The  note  conveyed  the  "serious  concern  of 
the  Canadian  government  about  further 
underground  testing  on  Amchltka."  noting 
In  particular  that  Amchltka  tests  "take  place 
in  a  region  known  to  be  prone  to  earth 
disturbances. 

"Bearing  In  mind  the  acute  concerns  felt 
by  many  Canadians  residing  on  the  West 
Coast,"  the  note  went  on,  "the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment hopes  that  the  United  States  will 
reconsider  Its  plans  to  carry  out  high -yield 
tests  on  Amchltka  Island." 

The  Cannikin  device  will  be  detonated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hole  8.000  feet  deep  and  at 
least  10  feet  wide,  the  deepest  and  presum- 
ably the  widest  hole  ever  dug  by  the  United 
States  to  contain  an  atomic  bomb  test 

Scientists  say  that  a  five  megaton  test  will 
explode  with  a  force  equal  to  an  earthquake 
of  magnitude  7  0  on  the  Rlchter  scale,  which 
the  AEC  claims  Is  not  large  enough  to  trigger 
a  serious  secondary  earthquake 

One  source  said  that  AEC  studies  Indicate 
It  can  safely  test  atomic  weapons  with  yields 
of  30  to  35  megatons  on  the  Island  He  said 
that  It  would  take  an  explosion  of  greater 
than  35  megatons  to  trigger  an  earthquake  of 
worrisome  size. 

Testing  critics  also  worry  about  radiation 
contaminating,  underground  water  supplies 
or  leaking  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  an  AEC 
source  contends  that  tests  over  one  megaton 
create  so  much  heat  that  they  cauterize  the 
nuclear  cavity  and  seal  In  the  radiation 

While  the  largest  US  underground  tests 
have  been  In  the  12  megaton  range,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  one  test  equal  to 
five  megatons  and  another  of  six  megatoos 

Statement    bt    John    Shjuio,    Esq.    on    Bx- 

HALT      or      DtSA«MAMXNT      ISSUXS      CoMMIT- 

T««   or   THx   Unitxo   Na'tions   Association 
Bzroai    thx    Public    Wobxs    Subcommit- 
Txi    or    THX    Sbnatx    Committxe    on    Ap- 
PBoraiATioNS.    Mat    36.    1971 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testifying 
again  on  a   matter   which  the  Dlsarntament 
Issues  Committee  brought  to  this  Commit- 
tee's attention  a  year  ago,  concernin«  the  seri- 
ous environmental   risks  of  the  AEC's   pro- 
posed "Cannikin"  5  megaton  nuclear  explo- 
sion,  the  largest  underground   test  ever  at- 
tempted  In  May  of  1970  we  presented  to  this 
Subcommittee      testimony      and      materials 
alerting  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  AEC 
had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  Environ- 
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mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  In  connection  with 
the  Cannikin  experiment.  The  Commission, 
we  pointed  out  had  failed  to  file  and  publish 
the  "detailed  environmental  statement"  re- 
quired by  the  statute  wherever  legislation  or 
other  major  federal  action  may  have  adverse 
environmental    consequences 

Following  our  presentation,  this  Commit- 
tee's intervention  resulted  In  the  AEC's  prep- 
aration of  a  "draft "  environmental  statement 
on  Cannikin  in  June  of  1970.  This  state- 
ment, however,  was  In  many  respects  in- 
adequate to  comply  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  The  "detailed  statement"  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  must  specifically  iden- 
tify the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  as  well  as  "alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action,"  but  the  AEC's  1970  draft 
failed  to  provide  the  basic  information  upon 
which  such  matters  could  be  understood  and 
evaluated.  For  Instance,  both  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  Cannikin  and  Its  megatonnage  were 
undisclosed  in  the  AEC's  submission,  which 
offered  instead  a  series  of  self-serving  con- 
clusions based  on  the  assumption  only  of 
the  best  possible  results  and  the  discounting 
of  error  and  mishap. 

Alter  the  manifest  environmental  dangers 
and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  AEC's  compliance 
with  the  law  were  pointed  out,  this  Com- 
mittee deleted  the  Cannikin  test  from  the 
AEC's  1971  appropriations.  Credit  In  that 
regard  Is  in  large  me«wure  due  Chairman  El- 
lender  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  Senators 
Muskle.  Case  and  Gravel  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  The  environ- 
mental problem  was  expressly  noted  by  this 
Committee  In  Senate  RepKjrt  91-1118  (on 
H.R  18127)  as  the  reason  for  deleting  funds 
for  Cannikin: 

"A  reduction  of  $30,5(X).000  in  the  weapons 
program.  Of  this  amount.  $15  million  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  nuclear  testing  program  prin- 
cipally against  the  supplemental  test  site  ac- 
tivities conducted  In  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  warhead  for  a  classified 
weapons  system  Such  a  reduction  Is  largely 
possible  because  of  the  change  in  sched- 
uling of  one  experiment  by  several  months 
The  later  execution  of  this  experiment  will 
give  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  environment  In  the  region  of  Am- 
chltka In  Alaska  and  will  permit  conducting 
the  exp>erlment  at  a  more  favorable  season 
to  assure  maximum  protection  to  this  en- 
vironment." 

Senator  Muskle  subsequently  disclosed  (see 
Washington  Post.  August  12.  1970)  that  Con- 
gressional refusal  uj  fund  Cannikin  was  "be- 
cause the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  failed 
to  file  a  satisfactory  statement  on  such 
test's  environmental  effects." 

Following  this  Important  showing  of  Con- 
gressional concern  over  the  risks  of  Cannikin 
and  the  necessity  of  full  compliance  with  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  If  AEC  proposed  to  conduct 
Cannikin  In  fiscal  1972  It  would  Issue  a  full 
environmental  statement  before  Congress 
was  again  asked  to  authorize  the  test.  But 
once  again  the  AEC  Is  trying  to  shortcut  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  It  Is  presently 
offering  only  a  "redraft"  Cannikin  environ- 
mental statement,  rather  than  completing 
the  publication  and  public  comment  process 
before  Congress  approves  funds  for  the  test. 

Moreover,  the  'redraft  "  Cannikin  state- 
ment still  falls  to  disclose  the  major  mate- 
rial facts  necessary  for  Congress  to  weigh 
the  environmental  risks  against  the  alleged 
national  interest  furthered  by  Cannikin 
The  central  and  cruciai  omission  from  the 
"redraft"  environmental  statement  is  the 
Identification  of  the  actual  purpose  of  Can- 
nikin. Without  knowing  precisely  what.  If 
any.  defense  Interest  Is  being  furthered, 
niembers  of  the  Congress  cannot  undertake 
to  weigh  whether  there  Is  a  national  need 
which    Justifies    taking    the    environmental 


risks  of  Cannikin.  In  that  connection  there 
are  recent  indications  that  In  terms  of  the 
weapons  program  with  which  it  Is  con- 
nected, the  Cannikin  test  has  negligible  or 
no  significance  Par  from  the  "prime  signifi- 
cance to  our  national  security  requirements" 
claimed  by  the  AEC  on  page  28  of  Its  "re- 
draft"  statement.  It  now  appears  that  Can- 
nikin was  programmed  years  ago  for  a  war- 
head which  the  DoD  no  longer  Intends  to 
make  a  significant  part  of  our  weapons 
arsenal 

While  the  AEC's  redraft  statement  stlU 
declines  to  disclose  the  weapons  program  In- 
volved in  the  Cannikin  lest,  the  Administra- 
tion presented  public  testimony  to  Con- 
gress in  April  through  Dr  Harold  Agnew  dis- 
closing that  this  Is  an  ABM  test  An  article 
by  Staff  Writer  Thomas  O'Toole  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  19  discloses  that  the  com- 
ponent being  tested  is  "an  enlarged  version 
of  the  warhead  for  the  Spartan  ABM  mis- 
sile" The  article  further  notes  that  appar- 
ently the  Pentagon  feels  no  great  urgency 
beyond  Cannikin  to  test  a  large  Spartan  war- 
head It  Is  possible,  sources  speculate, 
that  the  Pentagon  has  |now)  given  priority 
to  a  one-megaton  Spartan  warhead   " 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  cannot 
accept  at  face  value  the  AEC  s  unsupported 
generalization  that  Cannikin  is  of  "prime 
significance  to  our  national  security  require- 
ments." To  begin  with  there  is  widespread 
doubt  whether  ABM  itself  promotes  our  na- 
tional security  Interests  to  any  significant 
degree  The  recent  announcements  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  that  a  U.S  -Soviet  agreement  to 
freeze  ABM  deployment  is  now  In  the  works 
surely  Indicate  that  further  ABM  develop- 
ment IS  not  of  "prime  significance  to  our 
national  security  requirements"  In  addition. 
it  appears  that  Cannikin  will  test  an  en- 
larged ABM  vrarhead  which  in  any  event  the 
Defense  Department  no  longer  deems  slgmf- 
icant  Surely  the  Congress  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  full  facts  before  It  approves  Cannikin. 
Given  the  grave  environmental  rislcs  of  the 
test,  only  a  weapKjn  need  of  earth-shaking 
significance  could  Justify  a  detonation  of 
such  earth-shaking  proportions  and  conse- 
quent environmental  risks 

And  It  is  clear  that  the  environmental 
risks  of  Oannlkin  are  tangible  indeed  In  that 
respect  the  AEC's  "redraft"  Cannikin  state- 
ment begins  to  reveal,  as  last  year's  draft  did 
not,  the  major  adverse  environmental  con- 
sequences and  risks  in  the  three  critical  areas 
of  ocean  contamination,  earthquake,  and 
tidal  wave.  The  fact  which  stands  out  from 
the  "redraft  "  statement  Is  that  AEC  does  not 
deny  the  posslblUty  of  all  three  of  these 
effects  of  Cannikin,  whose  seismic  intensity 
would  be  in  the  earthquake-triggering  range. 
The  Commission  does  not  deny  possible  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences,  but  in 
every  Instance  merely  minimizes  or  falls  to 
disclose  the  degree  of  resulting  environ- 
mental damage. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  scientist  can  now  pre- 
dict with  certainty  that  major  environmental 
damage  will  not  result  from  Csuinikln,  for 
we  simply  have  no  scientific  experience  with 
so  immense  an  underground  explosion.  Osn- 
siderlng  the  venting,  earthquake,  and  con- 
tamination incidents  which  have  come  as  re- 
peated unhappy  surprises  to  AEC  in  Its  test- 
ing of  small  nuclear  devices  in  Nevada,  no 
reasonable  person  could  accept  with  assur- 
ance the  AECs  optimistic  predictions  con- 
cerning this  unprecedented  detonation 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  the  Committee 
again  to  postpone  funding  for  Cannikin,  as  it 
did  last  year,  until  the  environmental  safe- 
guards and  the  weapons  needs  considerations 
claimed  by  the  AEC  are  more  fully  explored. 
Surely,  even  if  it  were  demonstrated  that 
Cannikin  advances  our  national  security. 
Congress  should  go  slow  to  approve  this  un- 
precedented explosion.  But  since  it  appears 
that  Cannikin  may  be  a  test  of  an  ABM  war- 


head which  we  no  longer  deem  significant, 
there  Is  all  the  more  reason  lor  caution  and 
fuller  national  consideration. 

If  the  President  s  hopeful  prognostications 
about  an  ABM  agreement  this  year  are  to  be 
credited,  there  remains  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  proceeding  with  Cannikin  at  this 
time  What  a  tragic  epitaph  for  ABM  it 
would  be  if  on  the  eve  of  agreement  to  halt 
the  strategic  defense  race  we  were  to  detonate 
this  last  ABM  test  and  find  that  we  have 
caused  a  major  earthquake,  tidal  wave,  or 
oceanic  contamination  We  earnestly  urge  the 
Committee  to  delete  Cannikin  from  the 
AEC's  requested  appropriations  for  Fiscal 
1972  That  course  would  honor  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  its  recent  enactment  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  SLSsurlng  that  a 
significant  environmental  risk  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  only  where  there  is 
urgent  national  necessity  and  no  alternative 
course  by  which  that  risk  can  be  avoided. 

(From  Science  magazine  June  18,  1971] 

Nuclear  Tists     Big  Amchitka  Shot  TAKcrr 

or  MoCNTiNG  Opposition 

A  wide  range  of  opposition,  a  bomb  that 
may  be  useless,  and  a  number  of  complex 
Ijolltloal  considerations  have  raised  the  pos- 
sibility that  President  Nixon  may  soon  can- 
cel the  scheduled  test  of  the  largest  under- 
ground nuclear  device  ever  to  be  detonated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  biast 
planned  for  this  fall  on  the  A'.eutian  Island 
of  Amchltka,  Involves  a  6-megaton  bomb 
designed  as  a  warhead  for  the  Spartan  anti- 
ballistic  missile  To  date,  the  AEC  has  spent 
some  $160  million  In  preparation  for  the  test 
This  Includes  the  cost  of  a  1 -megaton  "cali- 
bration shot,"  code-named  MUrow  which  the 
AEC  exploded  underneath  Amchltka  on  16 
October  1969 

The  AEC  encountered  a  good  deal  of  op- 
F>osltion  prior  to  the  1969  test  i  Science,  32 
August  19691,  And  much  of  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  5-megaton  test,  with 
the  code  name  of  Cannlkan,  revolves  around 
points  that  were  raised  against  the  1969  test. 
Opponents  of  the  test  fear  that  the  explo- 
sion could  trigger  a  major  earthquake,  pos- 
sibly leading  to  a  destructive  sea  wave  known 
as  a  tsunami  Tsunamis  resulting  from  nat- 
ural earthquakes  in  the  Aleutians  have 
caused  extensive  damage  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  The  opponents  including 
many  Alaskans,  are  also  worried  about  dam- 
age to  the  lsland"s  wildlife  from  the  shock 
of  the  explosion,  as  well  as  possible  leakage 
(venting!  of  nuclear  material  that  could 
contaminate  the   ocean  or  the   atmosphere 

Located  near  the  western  end  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  the  barren  island  serves  as  a  ref- 
uge for  sea  otters,  seals,  and  sea  iions,  as  well 
as  a  nesting  ground  for  two  rare  birds  the 
Ameri(jan  bald  eagle  and  the  peregrine  fal- 
con The  bomb  will  be  detonated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  6200-foot  hole  dug  by  the  AEC. 

In  response  to  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  the  AEC  has  Issued  a  draft  of 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  describ- 
ing the  probable  consequences  of  the  under- 
ground blast  And  although  many  environ- 
mentalists believe  the  AECs  statement  to 
be  Inadequate  under  the  law  i  becavise  they 
claim  the  statement  reads  more  like  a  ssJes 
pitch  than  a  catalog  of  possible  environ- 
mental effects),  the  statement  has  formed 
the  basis  for  a  wider  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  possible  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  test  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Alaska's  Governor  William  A  Eagan. 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  held 
hearings  from  16  to  19  May  In  Anchorage 
and  Juneau,  Alaska  There  the  AEC  heard  a 
parade  of  witnesses  testify  against  the  test 
In  fact,  the  only  people  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  test  at  the  Alaska  hearings  were  em- 
ployed by  the  AEC 

Over  the   past  2   years,   environmentalists 
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h*ve  grslned  both  Increasing  public  support 
knd  new  political  weapons  One  factor  that 
might  Influence  the  Administration  to  aban- 
don the  Canmkan  test  Is  the  extenslun  of 
enTlronmental  concerns  beyond  the  estoterlc 
and  into  the  commercial  In  speaking  against 
the  test.  Senator  Mike  OraTel  (D — Alaska  i 
said  "In  these  days,  when  the  nation  Is  deep- 
ly concerned  about  mercury  poisoning  and 
the  market  for  seafood  has  fallen  off  sharp- 
ly, even  the  suspicion  that  radioactive  wa- 
ter Is  leaking  (frotn  the  test  site  into  the 
ocean)  could  devastate  the  market  for  all 
fishery  species  of  the  North  Pacific  " 

Another  factor  that  may  Influence  the 
Presidents  decision  is  public  knowledge  of 
the  test's  purpoee  .^  decision  to  conduct  the 
test  would  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  environmental  risks  were  Justified  by 
cotulderattons  of  national  security  In  Its 
environmental  Impact  statement,  the  AEC 
said  that  failure  to  conduct  the  Cannlkan 
test  would  severely  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  technology  of  prime 
significance  to  our  national  security  require- 
ments ■•  Previously,  such  statements  by  the 
AEC  have  gone  largely  unchallenged,  due  to 
a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  relevant  data.  But 
a  good  deal  Is  known  about  the  future  uses 
of  the  warhead  to  be  tested  beneath  Am- 
chltka.  and  this  has  led  to  knowledgeable 
crttlctam  of  the  test's  utility  Much  of  thl.s 
criticism  has  come  from  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  iPASi 

Herbert  F  York,  chairman  of  PA3  and  the 
first  director  of  Defense  Department  Research 
and  Engineering,  called  the  Cannlkan  teat  a 
■pointless  experiment  In  search  of  an  unnec- 
essary weapon"  And  In  detailed  testimony 
before  the  hearings  in  Alaska  F.\S  Director 
Jeremy  J.  Stone  challenged  the  need  for  the 
S-megaton  test  explosion. 

According  to  Stone,  the  Cannlkan  test  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  AEC  since 
1966  or  1967  as  part  of  the  development  of  a 
warhead  for  long-range  (Spartan)  missiles 
that  could  provide  a  curtain  of  x-rays,  out- 
side the  atmosphere  over  the  United  States 
Such  a  curtain  could  theoretically  defend  the 
country  from  a  light  .that  is.  Chinese)  nu- 
clear attack  But.  he  said,  when  In  1069  the 
Administration  changed  the  rationale  for  the 
.ABM  program  from  a  defense  against  heavy 
that  Is.  Russian )  nuclear  attack  to  a  defense 
of  Minuteman  missile  sites,  the  large  warhead 
was  no  longer  necessary  This,  aald  Stone.  Is 
because  the  type  of  ICBM's  that  the  Russians 
would  deploy  would  permit  the  use  of  short- 
range  Sprint)  Interceptors  with  smaller  war- 
fieads 

In  addition.  Stone  suggested  that  the  need 
for  Cannlkan  la  ■further  undermined"  by  the 
Defense  Department's  announced  intention 
of  building  an  'Improved  Spartan  '  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Pentagon  officials, 
the  Improved  Spartan  will  take  over  many 
of  the  original  Spartan's  functions,  carrying 
a  smaller  warhead  at  much  higher  velocities 
in  order  to  Intercept  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  low-trajectory  ICBMs 

Finally  Stone  claimed  that,  even  if  the 
huge  warhead  were  needed,  there  would  be 
little  reason  to  conduct  the  test,  since  "there 
la  little  doubt  that  the  Spartan  warhead  will 
detonate:  and  much  can  be  known  about  the 
warheads  effectiveness  through  paper  and 
pencil  calculations."  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Spartan  .\BM  system  depends  less  critically 
on  whetner  the  war.lead  will  Are  than  on 
such  considerations  as  the  tactics  employed 
by  the  Soviets  and  the  reliability  of  the  mls- 
sUe  Itself. 

Stone's  critical  assessment  of  the  warhead 
and  the  underground  test  Is  apparently 
shared  bry  some  .\dmLm*tratlon  scientists  and 
defense  specialists  The  Undersecretaries 
Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council 
which  consists  of  Presidential  Assistant 
Henry  Kissinger  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  :ne  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Is  con- 


ducting a  detailed  study  to  counsel  the 
Prealdent  in  his  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  proceed  with  the  test  Advising  the  com- 
mittee for  this  study  are  representatives  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  AIBC. 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  Administration  sources,  the 
study  will  make  no  recommendation  because 
there  is  no  consensus  either  for  or  against 
conducting  the  test 

"This  whole  thing  Is  wrapped  up  in  the 
sordid  history  of  the  ABM.  "  said  one  Admin- 
istration official  "The  people  who  are  defend- 
ing the  test  are  In  a  difficult  posiuon  because 
the  changing  Justification  for  the  ABM 
forces  them  to  keep  changing  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  warhead." 

Pentagon  officials,  who  If  asked,  will  claim 
that  they  need  almost  any  weapon,  would 
reportedly  be  wUllng  to  give  up  the  Spartan 
warhead  if  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
Spartan  and  certain  other  weapons,  or  If 
faced  with  overwhelming  public  opinion  In 
opposition  to  the  test. 

Such  factors  will  certainly  be  sp>elled  out 
In  the  Undersecretaries  Committee  report 
to  the  President  But  the  purp>oae  of  the 
report  is  not  to  weigh  the  need  for  the 
weapon  against  the  possible  environmental 
consequences  Rather.  It  will  concentrate  on 
the  possible  political  consequences  for  Nixon 
If  he  goes  ahead  with  the  test  or  If  be 
cancels  It 

Of  course  a  huge  earthquake  Immediately 
after  the  test,  particularly  if  it  were  followed 
by  a  damaging  tsunami  crashing  against  the 
shores  of  California,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii,  would 
hurt  Nixon's  chances  for  reelection  In  1972 
Most  of  the  underground  nu~l««r  blasts  in 
Nevada  have  triggered  natural  earthquakes 
that  are  one  or  more  magnitudes  lees  In  In- 
tensity than  the  shock  wave  from  the  blast 
Itself  And  for  the  past  few  years,  seismolo- 
gists have  suggested  that  an  underground 
nuclear  test  might  possibly  spark  a  chain  of 
evenu  leading  to  a  huge  earthquake  The 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  the  Safety 
of  Underground  Testing,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  President  s  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  1968.  stated  that  such  a  possibility 
was  greater  for  tests  exceeding  I  megaton 
and  for  tests  conducted  in  the  Aleutians  be- 
cause of  that  area's  Intensive  natural  seismic 
activity.  The  Panel  thus  concluded  that  the 
need  for  these  tesu  as  planned  should  be 
compelling,  If  they  are  to  be  conducted  In 
the  face  of  the  poaslble  risks  that  have  been 
idenufled  '• 

The  ABC's  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment declared  It  to  be  "highly  unlikely"  that 
Cannlkan  win  trigger  a  huge  earthquake, 
and  "even  more  unlikely"  that  It  will  set  off 
a  damaging  tsunami  In  defense  of  these 
claims,  the  AEC  argued  that  the  1969  Am- 
chltka  test  did  not  set  off  any  earthquakes 
with  more  energy  than  the  blast  Itself  In 
fact,  the  1960  test  generated  'ewer  after- 
shocks than  were  expected  on  the  basis  of 
the   ASC's   experience   in   Nevada 

Even  with  their  one  successful  blast  on 
Amchltka,  however,  the  AEC  Is  still  dealing 
with  an  area  where  the  lack  of  data  makes 
predictions  Impossible  James  Brune.  a  seis- 
mologist at  the  University  of  California.  La 
JoUa.  told  Sct<mce  that  the  1960  test  "shows 
that  not  every  big  explosion  will  trigger  an 
earthquake  He  added  that  "everyone  agreed 
from  the  beginmng  that  there  was  only  a 
slight  chance  that  It  would  happen  " 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  leakage  Pointing  to  the  ABd  rec- 
ord at  the  Nevada  test  site,  where  67  out 
of  330  underground  tests  have  leaked  at 
least  small  amounts  of  radioactivity,  critics 
of  the  teat  contend  that  a  dUtlnct  possi- 
bility exists  for  a  leak  from  Cannlkan  While 
the  AEC  admiu  to  the  possibility,  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  terms  It  an 
"unlikely  event."    Officials  of  ABC  point  out 


that  none  of  the  leaks  In  Nevada  occurred 
with  tests  over  100  kllotons. 

In  addition  to  threats  to  Nixon's  political 
future  frooQ  earthquakes  that  might  be  trig- 
gered by  the  blast,  the  Undersecretaries 
Committee  must  consider  the  possibility  that 
a  coincidental  natural  earthquake  might  fol- 
low the  blast  on  Amchltka  and  be  attributed 
by  the  public  to  the  AEC  test  Three  weeks 
before  the  1960  test,  a  6.6  Rlchter  scale 
earthquake  rocked  Amchltka,  and  AEC 
Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  breathed  a  public 
sigh  of  relief  that  the  quake  hadn't  taken 
place  after  the  test. 

POSSrSUC     SKNATT     BATTUI 

But  perhaps  more  significant  to  Nixon 
than  the  poealbtllty  of  natural  calamities 
following  the  test  Is  the  possibility  of  a 
fight  In  the  Senate  before  the  test.  The  AEC 
authorisations  bill,  whloh  will  be  reported 
out  of  committee  to  the  Senate  fioor  some- 
time In  the  next  few  weeks,  contains  930 
million  in  additional  funds  for  the  Amchltka 
test.  And  several  senators  are  willing  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  delete  those  funds. 
As  part  of  their  study  of  possible  political 
consequences  of  the  test,  the  Undersecre- 
taries CoQunlttee  has  sent  a  State  Depart- 
ment representative  around  the  Senate  to 
sample  opinion  on  the  propwsed  amendment 
to  delete  funds  for  the  test. 

So  far,  the  movement  against  the  Amchltka 
test  has  been  rather  low  key,  with  only  Sen- 
ators Gravel  and  Hubert  H  Humphrey  (D- 
Minn.)  speaking  against  the  test.  "We  don't 
want  to  put  so  much  pressure  on  Nixon  that 
he  oant  cancel  the  teat,'"  said  an  aide  to 
Senator  Gravel.  "Let  him  be  a  hero  for  a 
change." 

Although  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  opponents 
of  the  test  have  enough  votes  to  block  the 
appropriation,  a  Senate  squabble  could  pro^e 
emt>arrasslng  to  the  Administration  The  Ad- 
ministration would  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  such  a  controversy  because  other  provi- 
sions of  the  AEC  authorization.  Including 
the  fast  breeder  reactor,  will  also  be  under 
attack. 

Besides  the  domestic  politico,  the  decision 
of  whether  to  continue  the  test  necessitates 
International  considerations  The  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  Japan  have  each  filed 
notes  0*  protest  against  the  test.  Just  as  they 
did  prior  to  the  MUrow  test  in  1969. 

Franklin  A  Long,  vice  president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  testified  prior  to  the  1969 
test  that  "There  is  a  grave  risk  that  the 

unilateral  US.  action  of  performing  large 
nuclear  tests  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  encourage  antl-Amerlcantsm  In 
Japan  and  Canada  and  .  .  .  our  national 
security  will  be  decreased,  not  Increased." 
Long  told  Science  that  "nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  change  my  viewpoint  '"  At  the  time 
of  the  1960  test.  18.000  Canadians  closed  off 
a  border  crossing  with  the  United  States, 
and  more  demonstrations  are  planned  If 
Cannlkan  takes  place 

Moreover,  some  observers  believe  the  test 
could  adversely  affect  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  FAS  Director  Stone  said  In 
his  testimony  at  the  hearings  in  Alaska  that 
"none  of  the  alternatives  for  limited  ABM's 
b>lng  discussed  at  SALT  require  the  basic 
Spartan  missile" 

Nixon  has  until  the  middle  of  September 
to  make  the  final  decision  on  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  the  test.  But  the  report  of  the 
Undersecretaries  Committee  Is  due  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  June,  and  the  Preel- 
dents  decision  should  be  announced  shortly 
thereafter. 

To  keep  up  the  pressure  against  the  test. 
a  number  of  environmental  and  peace 
groups,  including  the  Wilderness  S<x:lety 
the  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility, 
the  Sierra  Club.  Friends  of  the  Elarth.  and 
the  Federation  erf  American  Scientists,  have 
formed  the  Coalition  Against  the  Nuclear 
Test  In  Alaska.  8U11  giddy  from  their  victory 
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In  eliminating  the  Supersonic  Transport,  the 
environmentalists  are  confident  that  they 
can  stop  the  blast  underneath  Amchltka  Is- 
land. 

In  defending  the  need  tat  the  S-megaton 
test,  the  AEC  maintains  that  there  Is  little 
danger  and  that  the  weapon  is  vital  to 
America  s  national  security.  But.  in  matters 
of  nuclear  energy,  the  public  appears  less 
and  leas  willing  to  accept  the  AECs  word  as 
proven  fact  (see  page  1215)  The  cancella- 
tion of  the  Amchltka  test  could  serve  as  the 
first  Indication,  albeit  slight,  of  a  change  In 
America's    weapons    policies 


CONCERNING  REPORT  ON  CHINA 
<Mrs   MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  United  States-China  Committee 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  over  the  past  2 
years  in  reviewing  the  need  to  Improve 
relations  between  our  Nation  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  problems 
related  thereto  and  the  likely  conse- 
quences. 

During  heainngs  on  June  24  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  testified  in  support  of  steps  to  improve 
these  relations  and  presented  the  report 
of  my  committee. 

Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
important  subject,  I  would  Uke  to  include 
in  the  Record  both  my  testimony  and  the 
report  of  the  MCPL  United  States-China 
Committee  While  the  report  is  of  an  in- 
formational nature  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  I  am 
happy  that  24  Members  of  Congress 
£isked  to  be  associated  with  the  summary 
and  recommendations. 

My  testimony  and  rep>ort  follow: 
Testimony     bt     Representattve     Patst     T 

Mink.  Before  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on 

Foreign    Relations    Concerning    Legisla- 
tion     Attecting      UNTrtn      States-China 

Relations.  June  24,  1971 

Chairman  Fulbrlght  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  matter  of  fundamental  Impior- 
tance  In  our  foreign  policy — our  relations 
with  China. 

The  fact  that  you  are  holding  these  hear- 
ings Is  Indicative  of  the  growing  interest  in 
the  once-forbidden  subject  of  China  rela- 
tions. I  applaud  your  consideration  of  legis- 
lation such  as  S.J  Res  48.  8  Res  18.  S  Res. 
37,  and  S.  Res.  82,  all  of  which  t>ear  upon  thU 
Important  subject. 

My  own  Interest  In  this  country's  attitude 
toward  China  prompted  me  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  the  United  States-China 
Committee  of  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  a  bi-partisan  organiza- 
tion which  seeks  to  Improve  our  efforts  to- 
ward world  peace  I  served  as  Chairman  dur- 
ing the  9l8t  Congress,  and  the  Honorable 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
In  the  92nd  Congress  has  been  kind  enough 
to  extend  permission  for  the  Committee  to 
wind  up  Its  activities  begun  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Last  year  In  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings, 
our  Committee  heard  from  a  number  of  ex- 
perts on  China  Statements  were  given  by  the 
Honorable  Elliot  Richardson.  then-Under 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr  Harrison  Salisbury, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York 


Times:  Honorable  Alvln  Hamilton,  former 
Canadian  minister  of  agriculture  and  nego- 
tiator of  the  Slno-Canadlan  wheat  agree- 
ment; Mr  Pat  Clever,  Canadian  business- 
man; Dr  Jeremy  Stone  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Dr  Noel  Brown  of  New 
York;  Professor  Jerome  A  Cohen  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School;  and  Mr  Pox  Butterfleld. 
New  York  Times  correspondent  We  were  also 
fortunate  to  have  papers  presented  at  these 
same  meetings  by  our  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Paul  Plndley.  Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Congressmen  Charles  Whalen,  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  Morris  Udall, 
and  Senator  Dan  Inouye. 

At  these  meetings,  which  were  attended 
only  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  we  tried  to 
explore  In  depth  aJI  of  the  major  ramifica- 
tions of  US  -China  policy  I  might  add  that 
our  Committee  laid  the  groundwork  for  these 
studies  by  preparing  an  extensive  report  on 
the  historical,  political,  and  military  aspects 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  series.  I  submitted  a  sum- 
mary and  recommendations  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss In  a  moment  The  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  asked  to  be  associated  with  the 
recommendations  made  In  my  US  -China 
Committee  statement  are  Senators  Hatfield 
of  Oregon,  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota;  and 
Representatives  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York. 
John  Conyers  of  Michigan.  Rot)ert  Drlnan  of 
Massachusetts.  Don  Edwards  of  California. 
Paul  Plndley  of  Illinois.  Don  Praser  of  Min- 
nesota. Mike  Harrington  of  Massachusetts, 
Augustus  Hawkins  of  California  Robert 
Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin.  Abner  Mlkva  of 
Illinois.  Bertram  Podell  of  New  York,  Thomas 
Rees  of  California.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Donald  Rlegle  of  Michigan.  Howard  Rob- 
ison  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Edward  Roybal  of  California,  William  Ryan 
and  James  Scheuer  of  New  York.  Prank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles 
Whalen  of  Ohio. 

In  brief,  I  feel  that  we  have  looked  at  tills 
matter  closely  over  a  period  of  time.  Includ- 
ing the  recent  Innovation  of  ping  pong  di- 
plomacy by  the  Chinese  I  will  leave  a  copy 
of  both  documents,  which  are  of  a  back- 
ground and  informational  nature,  for  the 
Committee 

Based  on  our  studies.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  Congress  should  support  and  cooperate 
fully  with  all  efforts  to  normalize  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  You 
will  note  that  I  did  not  say  "Red  China""  as 
I  feel  that  this  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  we  must  change  Just  as  we 
do  not  say  "Red  Russia'  or  "Red  Czecho- 
slovakia," I  t)elleve  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  maturity  where  we  need  not  add  such  an 
appellation  In  our  references  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  I  sometimes  think  that 
such  denigration  is  an  attempt  to  character- 
ize the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  as  somehow  less 
than  human,  as  in  the  term  "Gook"  Once 
we  have  reduced  the  people  involved  to  a 
sub-human  status.  It  Is  easier  to  Justify  our 
actions  of  belligerence  This  Is  Just  one  of 
our  accustomed  habits  that  we  will  need  to 
re-examine 

We  have  seen  a  general  thaw  In  our  gov- 
ernmental stance  towards  the  Peoples  Re- 
public All  Indications  are  that  we  will  ad- 
vocate that  the  Peoples  Republic  is  a  new 
entity  newly  established  to  represent  a  part 
of  the  people  of  China,  but  not  all.  thus 
leaving  the  government  of  "Taiwan  as  a  sep- 
arate entity  This  two"  China  policy  Is  the 
divided   nation  rationale. 

The  central  issue  Is  whether  the  two 
Chinas  approach  is  a  viable  solution  I  think 
that  this  Issue  is  crucial  to  the  Committee's 
hearings,  for  any  action  you  may  take  on  the 
pending  legislation  wUl  affect  the  existing 
status  quo  and  thus  tend  to  support  the 
case  of  either  Taiwan  or  Peking  In  taking 
any  action,  we  should  t)e  fully  aware  of  the 
implied  decision  and  its  consequences. 


I  believe  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  have  acted  to  redress 
some  of  the  ills  that  have  arisen  from  our 
21  years  of  avoidance  of  this  matter  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  pre- 
tended In  all  of  our  official  pronouncements 
and  policies  that  700  million  Chinese  people 
did  not  exist  They  were  referred  to  as  "Red 
China",  a  mystery  and  an  enigma  whose 
very  inscrutability  Justified  an  attitude  of 
indifference  and  disdain  We  refused  to  think 
about  China  and  excluded  it  from  the  In- 
ternational councils  of  nations  and  our  own 
diplomatic  relations. 

Plain  logic  tells  us  that  we  cannot  safely 
or  prudently  shut  ourselves  off  completely 
It  wotild  be  impossible,  even  if  we  wanted 
lo.  The  pressures  for  contact  are  too  im- 
mense and  too  Irreslstable  Evidence  of  this  Is 
seen  in  the  declining  world  support  for 
our  efforts  to  exclude  Peking  representatives 
from  the  United  Nations.  Over  the  years  we 
have  gradually  lost  ground  in  the  battle  for 
world  opinion,  and  finally  last  year  there  was 
a  majority  vote  In  favor  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  In  place  of  the  Nationalist  government. 
The  only  thing  which  prevented  this  major- 
ity opinion  from  forcing  the  recognition  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  as  the  proper  repre- 
sentative of  China  despite  United  States  op- 
poElUon  was  the  parliamentary  tactics  of  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  issue  as  an 
"Important  question".  But  our  support  on 
the  "important  question"  tactics  Is  slipping, 
loo.  and  there  Is  general  recognition  that 
very  soon,  posaribly  this  year,  we  will  not  liave 
the  votes  to  prevent  the  seating  of  the  Peo- 
ple's RepuWic  It  is  noteworthy  to  point  out 
that  a.  majoniy  can  vote  to  eliminate  the 
two-thirds  requirement. 

Just  as  the  Greet  Wall  o*  China  failed 
to  seal  out  foreign  invaders,  so  our  policy 
of  exclusion  is  bound  to  fall.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  have  the  rest  of  the  world  dictate 
such  decisions  to  us,  we  will  have  to  face 
up  to  this  issue  and  act  on  our  own,  I  think 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress  can  be  of 
Inestimable  aid  in  creating  a  climate  in  this 
country  where  the  Executive  Branch  can  act 
to  restore  a  more  rational  and  meaningful 
policy   toward  China 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  what  our 
policy  should  be  I  feel  that  the  major  issue 
with  which  we  are  confronted  concerns  the 
recognition  conflict  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments which  both  claim  jurisdiction  over 
all  of  China  I  believe  It  is  inevitable  that 
this  dispute  will  be  decided  in  the  United 
Nations  for  purposes  of  recognition  with  or 
without  our  approval  For  practical  pu]T>oses 
the  United  States  will  either  have  to  abide 
by  whatever  action  is  taken  there  or  our 
participation  In  the  United  Nations  will  have 
little  meaning 

If  the  Albanian  resolution  Is  passed,  it 
will  mean  that  the  delegates  from  the  Na- 
tionalist group  will  automatically  be  excluded 
as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  It  follows  that  when  that 
happens,  the  Taiwan  government  can  no 
longer  be  seated  In  the  United  Nations,  unless 
the  Peoples  Republic  surrenders  its  sov- 
ereignty and  title  to  these  lands — which  Is 
hardly  possible  in  view  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
llc"s  long  adamant  opposition  to  such  a 
proposal  If  the  United  States  attempts  to 
seat  Taiwan  as  a  separate  nation  in  the 
United  Nations  as  part  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, rejection  by  the  People"s  Republic  is 
a  certainty  While  some  seem  to  speak  favor- 
ably of  this  "two  China"  approach  this  pro- 
posal is  unrealistic  Realistically,  we  must 
recognize  the  refusal  of  both  Chinese  regimes 
to  surrender  claim  to  all  of  China  We  have 
no  alternative  to  a     one  China"  policy. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  merely  abandon  the 
people  of  Talwran  even  If  we  discontinue  our 
support  of  the  Nationalist  regime  After  21 
years  of  existence  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent of  China,  we  cannot  ignore  the  growth 
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of  %  new  generation  of  Taiwanese.  It  sbould 
be  clear,  however,  that  If  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment ts  no  longer  the  government  of 
China  because  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  la  the  recognized  sole  and  legitimate 
government  of  the  Chinese  people,  then  It 
follows  that  the  Nationalist  government  has 
no  rightful  dominion  over  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  for  this  most 
difficult  problem  can  be  found  by  treating 
the  territory  of  Taiwan  like  the  territories 
over  which  Japan  had  dominion  prior  to 
World  War  II  which  after  the  war  were 
placed  under  U.N  trusteeship  Japan  bad 
territorial  rights  over  Micronesia  under  a 
League  of  Nation  mandate  After  World  War 
II.  Nationalist  China  took  territorial  claim  to 
Taiwan  from  the  Japanese  Following  its  re- 
treat from  the  mainland,  this  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime  established  on  Taiwan,  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  U.N. 
when  be  was  allowed  to  retain  the  China  seat 
In  the  world  organization.  If  the  Albanian 
resolution  Is  adopted  to  recognize  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic,  that  prior  UN  sanction  of 
the  Nationalist  government's  territorial 
claim  over  Taiwan  will  be  rescinded  Then, 
the  rvsponslblllty  to  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  must  be 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  UN.  which  I 
believe  can  best  be  accomplished  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.N  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. We  could  th\is  support  the  admission  of 
the  People's  Republic  and  insist  that  the 
U.N  have  a  final  decision,  through  recom- 
mendation of  its  Trusteeship  Council,  over 
how  best  to  accommodate  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Taiwan,  with  the  territorial 
claim  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Obviously,  the  interest  of  the  People's  Re- 
public would  be  well  protected  by  such  a 
decision,  by  virtue  of  its  membership  in  the 
U.N,  Interests  of  the  people  who  live  in  Tai- 
wan would  be  protected  by  the  Trusteeship 
arrangement.  This  proposal  would  provide  for 
an  orderly  transition  and.  more  importantly. 
It  would  provide  time  in  which  to  solve  the 
delicate  questions  of  Taiwanese  self-deter- 
mination  versus   Chinese  sovereignty 

If  the  Chinese  cannot  settle  this  matter 
among  themselves,  then  the  International 
community  must  assist  in  vaulting  this  high 
hurdle  that  has  for  far  too  long  been  a  major 
obstacle  In  normalizing  relations  between 
the  US.    and  China 

My  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  S  Res  83. 
sponsored  by  Senator  McOovem.  except  that 
he  leaves  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  for 
settlement  "by  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  Straits  "  I  qualify  this  by  plac- 
ing Taiwan  under  the  U.N.  Trusteeablp 
Council. 

I  feel  that  the  alternative  I  have  offered 
Is  worthy  of  consideration  by  this  Commit- 
tee. I  concede  that,  as  constituted,  the  Trust- 
eeship Council  Is  an  imperfect  mechanism, 
but  I  believe  it  can  be  modified  and  extended 
to  fulOll  this  new  role 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  Committee  for 
these  most  helpful  hearings.  You  have  my 
sincere   support  in  your  efforts. 
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An  Evxn-Handkd  Polict  Towabt  Pkxino  and 
Moscow 

( By  Representative  Paul  Pinolkt,  March  36. 
1970) 
fSarller  this  month  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion took  another  forward  step — small  but 
nevertheless  significant — in  easing  relations 
with  Mainland  China  by  announcing  that 
travel  to  that  country  by  Americans  would  be 
permitted  "for  any  legitimate  purpose."  This 
was  the  third  announcement  in  a  series  by 
the  State  Department  which  hopefully  will 
bring  about  greater  contact  and  understand- 
ing between  our  two  countries. 

Last  July,  the  Administration  decided  to 
permit  six  categories  of  Americans  to  have 
their  passports  validated  for  travel  to  China 
lu  addition.  US  citizens  traveling  abroad 
were  told  they  could  bring  back  tlOO  worth 
of  goods  originating  In  China. 

Then,  in  December  the  Administration  fur- 
ther liberalized  the  regulations  governing 
trade  with  China.  The  »100  celling  on  Com- 
munist Chinese  goods  which  could  be  brought 
Into  the  United  States  was  removed  entirely. 
More  significantly,  the  ban  on  trade  with 
China  by  foreign  subsldiariee  of  U.S.  firms 
was  also  lifted. 

Last  year  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  urging 
him  completely  to  "remove  from  U.S  pass- 
ports the  requirement  of  an  official  endorse- 
ment which  prohibits  travel  to  China  by  most 
Americans."  The  action  taken  last  week  by 
the  State  Department  removes  that  prohibi- 
tion for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  the  type 
of  bold  Initiative  which  I  feel  will  contribute 
to  world  peace  and  security,  but  other  initia- 
tives remain  to  tje  taken,  other  doors  opened, 
other  barriers  knocked  down. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  the 
United  States  is  beginning  to  show  a  progres- 
sive attitude  toward  participation  by  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

At  the  United  Nations  on  September  18. 
1969,  President  Nixon  stated  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  that  our  country  Is  ready  to  talk 
with  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  in  a 
frank  and  serious  spirit  whenever  they  choose 
to  abandon  their  self-imposed  isolation.  Rep- 
resentative Irving  Whalley.  who  is  a  US  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  and  who 
delivered  the  official  US.  statement  of  posi- 
tion on  the  Albanian  resolution  to  seat  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  expel  Natlon- 
aJlst  China,  did  not  at  any  point  preclude 
future  membership  for  China  in  the  United 
Nations  or  place  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  such  membership  Rather,  he  stated 
that  the  United  States  "shares  the  conviction 
that  it  ts  important  for  mainland  China  to 
return  to  the  family  of  nations"  .And  Repre- 
sentative Whalley  reiterated  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers'  comment  that  "Communist 
China  obviously  has  long  been  too  isolated 
from  world  affairs," 

This  year,  the  vote  to  seat  Mainland  China 
and  to  expel  Nationalist  China  won  four 
more  votes  than  last  year  Even  this  small 
shift  is  evidence  of  the  slow  but  steady  prog- 
ress being  made  each  year,  and  of  the  in- 
evitability with  which  most  view  China's 
eventual  seating  at  the  United  Nations.  Main- 
land China  maintains  that  It  has  a  "legiti- 
mate right"  to  t>e  represented  In  the  world 
body  and  would  doubtlessly  assume  a  seat 
in  the  U.N  under  certain  circumstances  By 
the  year  2000.  China  will  contain  one-third 
of  the  people  In  the  world  and  no  one  will 
surely  question  that  right.  Hopefully  It  will 
not  take  that  long  for  this  most  populous 
country  to  be  accorded  representation  In 
some  form  and  to  cease  lu  isolation 

While  It  la  fair  to  describe  Chinas  Isola- 
tion as  self-imposed,  it  is  also  true  that  this 
isolation  has   been  encouraged  by  U3.  pol- 


icy. Our  government  has  but  limited  poten- 
tial for  influencing  Internal  China  policy, 
but  at  least  we  can  discard  the  remnants  of 
our  own  out-dated,  self-defeating  and  Inef- 
fective effort  to  Isolate  China. 

The  time  is  long  past,  if  It  ever  existed, 
when  Communist  China  can  be  Isolated  with- 
in her  Asian  borders  merely  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  pretends  that  politically 
and  economically  it  does  not  exist.  The  time 
Is  past  when  this  giant  among  nations  can 
be  Ignored  and  relegated  to  the  ranks  of 
those  either  too  weak  or  too  musclebound 
to  deserve  attention.  The  time  has  gone,  if  It 
ever  existed,  when  simple  bilateral  power 
politics  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  sufficient  to  assure  the  security  of 
the  world — eastern  and  western  alike  The 
time  has  gone  when  the  United  States  can 
afford — either  politically  or  economically — 
to  stand  idly  by  in  the  make-believe  of 
mythology  while  other  countries  adapt  to 
the  reality  of  the  changing  relationships 
among  Rxjssta  and  the  two  Chinas. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  never  was 
such  a  time:  that  only  minor  countries  sep- 
arated by  huge  geographical,  economic  and 
cultural  expanses  could  afford  to  conduct 
their  policies  as  if  China  did  not  exist.  The 
Asian  countries  which  rim  China,  while 
many  have  welcomed  our  support,  have 
never  for  a  moment  felt  that  China  was  Iso- 
lated. Rather,  they  have  only  hoped  that 
Communist  China  be  "balanced"  by  west- 
em  support. 

The  balance  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
while  China  was  as  close  as  next  door  to 
many  of  these  countries.  It  had  not  yet 
achieved  the  status  of  world  power.  Thus, 
what  the  United  States  and  other  western 
countries  lacked  in  proximity  and  under- 
standing of  their  Asian  friends,  we  made  up 
in  military  and  political  power 

This  balanced  situation  no  longer  exists. 
While  the  geographical  separation  still  exists 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  China  has  It- 
self truly  become  a  power  with  a  major  In- 
fluence on  world  affairs,  and  one  to  be 
reckoned  with  whenever  major  policy  Is  for- 
mulated, whenever  world  security  is  dis- 
cussed, whenever  conditions  of  peace  are 
sought.  Thus.  Prince  Sihanouk  has  journeyed 
to  Moscow  and  Peking,  seeking  their  sup- 
port for  the  removal  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Cambodia  and  to  support  his 
personal  position  at  home.  China "s  Influence 
In  Asia  l^  unquestioned. 

The  enormous  power  of  this  Asian  giant 
has  been  demonstrated  most  convincingly 
within  the  Communist  family  of  nations. 
China's  behavior  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  caused  her  great  ally,  the  USSR.,  to  re- 
duce economic  and  military  support  to  a 
trickle,  to  call  home  its  ambassador,  and  to 
make  contingency  plans  for  the  p>oB8ibllity  of 
unlimited   war  with   Communist   China. 

The  Soviet  Union  created  a  new  Central 
Asian  Military  District  along  Its  1,000  mile 
border  with  China  in  the  area  of  Slnklang 
province  Moscow  also  shifted  the  former 
First  Deputy  Commander  of  Soviet  strategic 
missile  forces  to  head  up  the  Far  Eastern 
Military  District  on  the  Manchurlan  border 
to  the  north 

Western  Intelligence  shows  a  marked  shift- 
ing of  some  Soviet  nuclear-tipped  short 
range  missiles  Installations  into  positions 
threatening  China,  not  the  West 

One  year  ago.  in  the  early  months  of  1969. 
both  sides  reported  bloody  clashes  t)etween 
armed  regulars  of  the  two  countries  along 
the  4.575  miles  of  territory  which  forms  their 
common  border  Western  newsmen  who  have 
spoken  with  soldiers  while  traveling  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  confirm  these  Incl- 
denu  and  testify  to  the  rapid  and  heavy 
build-up  of  armed  material,  tanks,  troope 
and  other  war  supplies  which  could  be  used 
either  defensively  or  offensively.  And  Soviet 
correspondent  Victor  Louis,  who  often  oper- 
ates at  the  behest  of  the  Soviet  officials,  re- 
ported  after  one  of  these   border  incidents 
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over  islands  in  the  Ussuri  River  that  "the 
whole  surface  of  the  Island  was  burned  to- 
gether with  any  Chinese  troops  and  equip- 
ment there"  Such  "scorched  earth"  tactics 
are  extreme  Indeed,  and  suggests  that  fight- 
ing has  been  particularly  savage  between 
these  former  allies 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  slgnlflrant  piece  of  news 
to  come  out  of  Moscow  since  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  the  speculation  that  the 
USSR,  might  be  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  and  consequences  of 
mounting  a  surprise  attack  upon  China,  with 
the  Intention  of  knocking  out  China's  nu- 
clear feu;llltie6  and  perhaps  other  industrial 
and  population  centers  This  possibility  of 
a  pre-emptive  first-strike  was  apparently 
broached  to  member  nations  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  anticipation  of  any  expanded  con- 
flict. Whether  or  not  the  Russians  ever  seri- 
ously contemplate  such  a  conquest,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  their  satellites  in  Europe,  still 
smarting  from  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, viewed  the  possibility  as  a  very  real 
one.  The  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  which  proclaims 
the  right  of  socialist  countries  to  Intervene 
In  each  other's  internal  affairs,  is  surely  ap- 
plicable to  China  as  it  was  to  Eastern  Europe 

China  recognized  this  fully,  and  began 
making  preparations  for  an  all  out  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Alr-rald  shelters  and  com- 
plex syslenis  of  tunnels  have  been  con- 
structed in  many  areas,  and  alr-rald  drills 
have  become  a  part  of  regular  Chinese  life 
Training  in  guerrilla  combat  tactics  with 
dummy  guns  has  been  given  to  Chinese  men 
so  that  should  war  come,  they  will  be 
equipped  and  capable  of  defending  their 
homeland. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  feared  greatly  an  outbreak 
of  war  and  took  steps  to  lessen  its  Impact 
should  it  occur  Unfortunately,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  an 
Asian  explosion  between  Russia  and  China 
has  yet  passed. 

True,  the  rising  crescendo  of  mutual  vlll- 
flcation  between  Moscow  and  Peking  abated 
somewhat  after  Premier  Kosygln  visited  with 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-Lai  on  September 
11,  1969  However.  Victor  Louis'  Justification 
for  Soviet  intervention  in  China  in  terms  of 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  came  one  week  after 
the  meeting  in  Peking.  And  on  the  evening 
the  Sino-Sovlet  talks  were  to  begin.  Toss 
distributed  a  summary  of  an  article  describ- 
ing "the  adventurist  and  chauvinistic  pol- 
icy of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party."  On  this  unpromising 
note,  the  talks  began  in  October  1969.  Almost 
six  months  later,  the  two  parties  appear  to  be 
deadlocked,  and  the  prospect  for  a  long,  hot 
summer  along  their  borders  all  the  more 
real. 

With  Soviet  troope  massed  threateningly 
Just  Inside  Russia,  the  Chinese  have  Irxsisted 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  "under  the  bar- 
rel." Before  any  progress  can  occur,  Peking 
demands  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  60 
to  100  kilometers  behind  their  respective 
borders.  The  Russians  refuse,  asserting  that 
this  will  leave  the  way  clear  for  the  Chi- 
nese encroachment. 

Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  chief  nego- 
tiator, has  already  returned  to  Moscow  once 
for  new  Instructions  But  the  intransigence 
of  both  parties  on  the  basic  Issues  which 
divide  them  continues  to  remain  If  Kuz- 
netsov returns  home  a  second  time  without 
progress,  the  talks  in  Peking  may  follow 
the   same   course   as   the   Paris   Peace   Talks 

Already  this  year  there  have  been  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  a  new  clash  on  the  Ussuri 
River  last  month.  Even  If  they  are  false,  such 
reports  only  add  to  the  tension  and  beget 
emotions  and  circumstances  which  may 
cause  such  an  outbreak  in  the  future 

The  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  poses  an  incredible 
threat  to  world  j>eace  and  security,  and  in 
fact,  a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  life  as 


we  know  it.  The  threat  has  been  spawned  by 

a  controversy  dating  back  Into  antiquity  and 
of  undemlnished  ferocity 

Although  experts  may  differ  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  war  breaking  out  and  the  flgnlfi- 
cance  to  t)e  attributed  to  the  polemics  sur- 
rounding the  controversy,  none  can  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  Some  sug- 
gest grimly  that  war  Is  Inevitable,  that  it 
Is  merely  a  matter  of  timing  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  select  the  exact  moment  when  a 
first  strike  will  be  most  effective  Others,  who 
are  more  optimistic,  believe  that  war  is  un- 
likely and  that  Russia  threatens  only  to 
maximize  its  bargaining  position  in  the 
meetings  being  held  in  Peking  Yet  the 
Chinese  have  given  no  sign  of  bending  to 
threats  of  military  force,  and  this  unj-ieldlng 
attitude  may  yet  provoke  the  Soviets  into 
considering  the  real  p>o6slblllties  of  a  first 
strike.  Russia  Is  not  used  to  dealing  with 
anything  but  a  weak  China  TTie  prospect 
of  a  strong  China  on  the  southeast  flank 
dominating  Asia,  may  t>e  more  than  Moscow 
bargained  for  and  it  may  tempt  militarists 
to  make  a  pre-emptive  first-strike  even  as 
some  in  the  United  States  suggested  a  simi- 
lar course  of  action  a  quarter  century  ago 
when  Russia  was  developing  her  own  nuclear 
potential 

The  attitude  and  the  jjollcies  adopted  by 
the  United  States  at  this  critical  point  in 
world  history — as  the  Asian  cauldron  con- 
taining Russia  and  China  continues  to  bo^l — 
may  well  determine  the  future  of  mankind 

What  the  United  States  must  realize  in 
making  such  a  policy  Judgment  is  that  with 
the  rise  of  China  to  the  status  of  a  major 
p>ower,  world  diplomacy  and  power  politics 
have  become  much  more  complex  At  the 
same  time,  a  world  with  three  preat  powers 
Instead  of  two  also  presents  new  opportuni- 
ties for  ereat  national  leaders 

The  United  States,  as  the  only  one  of  the 
three  great  powers  committed  to  individual 
liberty,  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its  President 
In  this  crucial,  challenging  formative  stage 
in  world  diplomacy  a  man  willing  to  think 
anew  and  act  anew  His  actions  thus  far 
have,  in  my  Judgment,  greatly  added  to  the 
stability  of  peace  and  the  stature  of  the 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 

For  example,  consider  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  Rumania  Just  six  months  after  taking 
office.  To  the  Soviet  Union.  Elastern  Europe 
is  private  property.  Just  how  private  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  'Brezhnev  Doctrine  " 
which  It  spawned.  The  fact  that  an  Ameri- 
can president  actually  visited  an  Eastern 
European  communist  nation  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Its  President  speaks  well  of  the  future 
course  of  our  relations  with  that  part  of 
the  world.  But  more  imnortant  Is  what  that 
visit  symtKjlizes  to  all  Europeans — east  and 
west  alike. 

When  the  Soviets  Invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
many  in  West  Germany  feared  that  troops 
from  that  Warsaw  Pact  would  not  stop  at 
the  German  borders  Yugoslavia.  Rumania, 
and  Albania,  members  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
who  are  to  varying  degrees  independent,  also 
felt  the  ley  breath  of  Moscow  ujyin  them 
Similarly,  the  message  was  not  lost  ujxin  Red 
China  As  a  consequence,  Peking  Issued  a 
warning  to  the  Soviets  that  Intrusions  upon 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  its  European  allies 
would  be  intolerable  and  the  Romanians 
and  Yugoslavs  pledged  their  mutual  support 
for  each  other  and  began  organizing  peoples 
militia   to    protect   their   own   Independence 

Seizing  upon  these  signs  of  defiance  In  the 
fact  of  overwhelming  Soviet  military  might. 
President  Nixon  decided  to  Indicate  clearly 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  favor  of 
national  Independence  by  visiting  the  Ro- 
manians and  talking  with  their  President. 
The  rest  Is  history. 

The  Romanians  accorded  him  a  tumultu- 
ous welcome,  unprecedented  even  for  their 
own  national  heroes.  The  President  earned 


more  good  will  for  the  American  people  than 
our  national  leadership  had  engendered  in 
almost  a  decade  And  in  the  international 
diplomatic  game  of  "one-upmanship",  the 
President  had  clearly  won  the  first  round. 

Similarly,  the  dispute  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China — the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration adopted  a  stance  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  while  at  the  same  time  maximizing 
the  statute  of  the  United  States 

He  wisely  rejected  the  forecast  from  some 
quarters  that  an  all-out  war  between  the 
two  Communist  giants  would  benefit  the 
United  Stales.  While  the  resulting  holocaust 
might  well  cripple  both  and  perhaps 
demolish  one  of  the  Communist  power  cen- 
ters. It  could  not  possibly  leave  the  United 
States  unscathed. 

The  conflict  might  quickly  ^read  to 
worldwide  proportions,  engaging  the  United 
States  Itself  Even  If  Soviet  and  Chinese  mili- 
tary operations  were  aimed  only  at  each 
other.  Its  consequences  inevitably  would 
seriously  endanger  other  nations. 

War  between  Russia  and  China  would 
certainly  Involve  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
almost  of  necessity  Thus,  the  possibility  of 
massive  nuclear  fall-out  would  present  a 
grave  danger  to  life  and  health  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere.  Also,  peace  security,  and 
stability  would  hardly  be  enhanced;  the 
survivor  in  such  an  engagement  would 
emerge  as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the 
Communist  world,  a  development  certain  to 
Influence  neutral  nations  and  complicate 
US    policy  problems 

In  a  carefully  worded  statement.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson  an- 
nounced the  US  policy  of  non-alignment 
In  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute.  Stating  that  the 
conflict  would  not  deter  the  United  States 
from  trying  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Chinese.  Richardson  said: 

"President  Nixon  has  concluded  that  our 
national  security  would  in  the  long  run  be 
prejudiced  by  associating  ourselves  with 
either  side  against  the  other  Each  is  highly 
sensitive  at>out  American  efforts  to  improve 
relations  with  the  other.  We  Intend,  never- 
theless, to  pursue  a  long-term  course  of  pro- 
gressively developing  better  relations  with 
both." 

As  intelligence  and  other  evidence  began  to 
show  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  giving 
serious  consideration  to  mounting  a  military 
offensive  against  the  Chinese,  the  United 
States  acted  to  make  sure  that  the  entire 
world  was  apprised  of  this  possibility  and  to 
bring  world  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Russians 
to  forestall  such  action. 

The  surprise  of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  still  fresh  in  mind.  This  daring 
move  by  the  Soviet  Union  had  paid  off  hand- 
somely, and  its  success  might  prompt  an  act 
of  even  greater  daring  against  China.  The 
world  needed  to  be  put  on  notice  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  Invasion  of 
China. 

T'he  positive  acts  by  the  United  States  may 
well  have  helped  deter  the  Soviets  from  this 
adventure  They  also  served  a  valuable  pur- 
pose In  laying  the  foundation  for  additional 
peaceful  Initiatives. 

Our  Administration  now  has  the  rare  op- 
portunity to  facilitate  an  important  advance 
in  U.S. -Chinese  relations.  This  is  so  because 
of  the  convergence  of  several  major  factors 

First,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
USSR,  and  Red  China  will  work  out  their 
differences  sufficiently  to  permit  any  real  co- 
operation between  them  to  the  detriment  of 
the  West.  Present  differences  are  long  stand- 
ing and  will  not  t>e  overridden  in  a  few  meet- 
ings China  adamantly  maintains  that  Russia 
appropriated  100  million  square  miles  of 
Chinese  territory  in  unequal  treaties  imposed 
upon  them  in  years  past  by  the  Czars  While 
China  does  not  presently  demand  its  return. 
this  disputed  territory  remains  a  sore  point. 
Moreover,    about    20,000    additional     square 
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miles  of  land  are  In  active  dispute  between 
the  two  nations. 

In  addition.  China  Is  unlikely  to  forget  be- 
ing "stabbed  tn  the  back"  by  ite  Soviet  al- 
lies In  19<J0,  when  Premier  Khrushchev, 
spurred  by  the  widening  ideological  g«p  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  suddenly  withdrew 
moat  economic  and  military  aid  and  support 
from  China.  This  left  the  Chlneee  In  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  precarious  position, 
with  many  Industrial  factories  Incomplete, 
and  others  unable  to  operate  because  of  the 
lack  of  trained  technicians.  China  was  pre- 
maturely and  summarily  forced  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  self-sufficiency,  and  It  la  unlikely  that 
It  win  soon,  If  ever,  put  faith  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second.  China  feels  challenged  by  Russia 
in  what  It  regards  as  Its  own  legitimate 
sphere  of  influence  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
heavy  support  given  by  Russia  to  Hanoi. 
Russian  proposals  to  hold  an  Aalan  collec- 
tive defease  meeting,  and  the  halting  of  Ru«- 
8Un  pressure  to  get  China  into  the  U.N.— 
all  suggest  Soviet  competition  and  inuoislon. 
Tte  U.S.  corollary  of  this  Is  obvious.  As 
we  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam,  reduce 
forces  In  Thailand,  and  retire — at  least  po- 
litically from  Okinawa,  our  own  eflectlve- 
ness  and  bargaining  position  vls-a-vls  the 
Chinese  may  be  8ubstantl«aiy  improved. 

Third,  at  the  same  time  that  China  feels 
challenged  by  Russia,  It  also  feels  the  con- 
stant presstire  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Tai- 
wan. If  war  were  to  break  out  with  Russia 
on  China's  western  front,  the  temptation  for 
Formosa  to  enter  the  fray  from  the  east 
would  be  great  indeed.  China  cannot  help 
but  ask  Itself  if  this  developed  whether 
the  United  States  would  stand  Idly  by.  gang- 
up  with  Russia,  or  come  to  the  aid  of  its 
ally  on  Formosa. 

Fourth,  the  traumatic  Cultural  Revolution 
in  China  seems  to  have  finally  wound  itself 
out  and  the  country  Is  beginning  to  return 
to  some  degree  of  normalcy.  After  calling 
home  Its  entire  diplomatic  force  during  the 
cultural  revolution,  last  ye*r  China  sent  17 
ambassadors  back  to  their  posts.  Since  then 
no  new  ambassadors  have  been  sent  out.  al- 
though diplomatic  activity  remains  strong 
and  Canada.  Belgium  and  Italy  are  negotiat- 
ing, or  about  to,  for  a  resumption  of  ties. 
How  far  China  may  be  willing  to  go  Is  un- 
known; however,  these  developments  should 
help  China  to  shed  its  "back-street"  com- 
plex. 

Fifth.  China  has  stated  that  It  will  never 
attac-:  another  country  unless  It  Is  Itself  at- 
tacked, and  It  has  also  set  forth  five  basic 
principles  for  peace  They  are  "mutual  re- 
spect of  territorial  Integrity  »nd  sovereignty, 
mutual  nonaggresslon,  mutual  noninterfer- 
ence In  Internal  affairs,  equality  and  recip- 
rocal advantages  and  peaceful  co-existence." 
In  addition.  China  has  also  stated  that  it 
favors  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
These  p>otnts  could  form  the  basis  for  fruitful 
discussion  between  Washington  and  Peking. 
Sixth.  China  has  condemned  United  States 
policies  which,  until  recently,  maintained  an 
embargo  on  all  trade  between  It  and  US.  cit- 
izens and  firms  Hopefully  the  change  in 
policy  regarding  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
firms  will  stimulate  any  latent  desire  for  eco- 
nomic Intercourse  with  us  which  the  Chinese 
have.  It  may  even  lead  the  way  to  broader, 
more  direct  trade  In  limited  areas,  such  as 
agricultural  products. 

Seventh,  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  withdraw 
combat  forces  from  Vietnam,  China  may  well 
decide  to  use  its  own  Influence  to  wind  down 
the  war  This  could  be  justified  as  a  means 
of  minimizing  longterm  Soviet  Influence  In 
that  area  Certainly.  China  could  hardly  be 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  Hanoi  re- 
gime subservient  to  Moscow.  Nor  could  we 
In  the  coming  decade  the  US.  will  be  better 
off  dealing  on  an  equal  footing  with  two  ma- 
jor   competing    Coznmunlst    powers,    rather 


than    being    forced   to   deal    only   with   one 
giant    colossus. 

Eighth,  the  climate  of  United  States  pub- 
lic opinion  is  favorable  to  Initiatives  to- 
ward China.  None  of  the  steps  thus  far  taken 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  has  aroused 
adverse  reaction  among  the  public.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  editorial  or  person  of  any 
prominence  accused  the  Administration  of 
going  soft  on  Communism.  To  the  contrary, 
comment  was  almost  unlfornUy  favorable. 

The  "China  lobby"  which  for  years  urged 
that  Chiang  be  "unleashed"  no  longer  packs 
a  wallop  on  Capitol  Hill,  mainly  because  the 
ritualistic  claims  by  Taipei  of  political  au- 
thority over  mainland  China  are  no  longer 
considered  seriously  either  In  the  United 
States  or  Formosa. 

My  own  personal  experience  attests  to  a 
change  In  public  opinion  When  I  first  sug- 
gested a  more  progressive  policy  toward 
China  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  reaction, 
while  generally  favorable.  Included  some 
sharp  attacks  from  some  of  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  as  well  as  elsewhere.  As  I  have 
repeated  similar  suggestions  periodically 
since  then  reactions  have  become  favorable, 
almost  without  exception. 

Ninth,  and  most  Importantly,  the  United 
States  has  reopened  talks  with  Chinese  of- 
ficials m  Warsaw,  talks  that  were  suddenly 
broken  off  by  the  Chinese  over  a  year  ago. 
Resuming  the  Warsaw  talks  was  a  natural  as 
the  Chinese  pursued  negotiations  with 
Russia  The  talks  would  provide  needed  lev- 
erage for  the  Chinese,  help  balance  the  SALT 
talks  between  Russia  and  the  US  which 
have  aroused  great  suspicion  in  Peking,  and 
also  give  China  direct  access  to  the  United 
States  If  the  situation  tUong  the  Slno-Sovlet 
border  continues  to  deteriorate 

Although  little  can  be  gleaned  from  of- 
ficial sotirces.  the  Warsaw  talks  apparently 
are  making  satisfactory  progress.  Certainly, 
Communist  China  has  not  made  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Formosa  question  a  precondition. 
Also,  the  rapid  succession  of  the  first  two 
meetings,  coming  only  a  month  apart,  is  en- 
couraging Indeed,  the  timing  of  the  State 
Department's  easing  of  all  restrictions  a 
few  days  ago  on  travel  to  China  may  invite 
new  Initiative  from  the  Chinese  and  pave  the 
way  for  further  modifications  of  long-stand- 
ing and  outdated  US  policies 

A  friendly  gesture  on  a  very  personal  basis 
occurred.  On  February  9.  when  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  Embassy  In  Paris  responded 
favorably  to  my  request  for  an  appointment 
and  received  me.  even  though  brlefiy.  so  that 
I  was  able  to  present  a  written  appeal  on 
behalf  of  a  constituent 

The  convergence  of  these  nine  f<u:tors 
presents  the  United  States  the  opportunity 
to  undertake,  with  great  advantage  to  Its 
own  security  Interests,  additional  Initiatives 
looking  toward  better  relations  with  China. 
Therefore  I  propose  a  major  advance  In 
our  b€islc  policy — one  seeking  to  place  rela- 
tions with  Peking  on  exactly  the  same  t>asls 
as  Moscow. 

The  advance  I  recommend  would  take  two 
forms    action  and  announcement. 

At  an  early  date  a  prominent  official  of 
the  Administration  should  use  an  appropriate 
public  forum  to  make  the  following  policy 
announcement 

1  The  United  States  In  the  future  will 
seek  to  treat  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  in  matters  of  mili- 
tary, economic,  trade,  and  diplomatic  policies. 
No  longer  will  we  place  primary  emphasis 
on  Improved  relations  with  Moscow  Rather, 
we  win  put  an  equal  emphasis  upon  seeking 
ties  with  Peking  in  order  to  Improve  simul- 
taneously our  relations  with  both  Commu- 
nist capitals. 

Removal  of  the  present  double -standard 
approach  we  have  so  obviously  employed  in 
recent  years  woiild  give  Russia  a  strong  in- 
centive  to   Improve   its   o^m  relations   with 


the  United  States,  perhaps  by  reducing  pres- 
sures In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
It  would  also  be  an  essential  first  step  on  the 
long  road  to  Improved  relations  with  Com- 
munist China. 

a.  To  Implement  this  basic  policy  of  treat- 
ing both  major  Communist  powers  equally, 
the  United  States  officially  recognizes  the  in- 
tegrity of  Communist  China's  coastline  and 
professes  complete  opposition  to  any  viola- 
tion of  Red  China's  borders  whether  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Nationalist  China  on  Formosa, 
or  any  other  nation. 

For  neeu-ly  twenty  years  our  government 
pretended  that  Chiang  Kai-sheks  regime  was 
the  political  authority  over  mainland  China 
as  well  as  the  population  of  Formosa.  Never 
before  In  our  history  has  our  government 
lived  with  a  total  myth  of  such  magnitude 
for  so  long. 

This  myth  has  now  become  a  liability 
which  fosters  instability  and  uncertainty 
where  It  can  least  be  afforded  Mainland 
China  can  never  lower  Its  guard  against  For- 
mosa, no  matter  what  military  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear  elsewhere.  Russia  knows 
this,  and  threatens  China  not  only  from  Its 
own  massed  troops  on  the  western  border, 
but  also  uses  the  leverage  of  [x>sslble  Inva- 
sion by  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  east 
should  war  break  out  Mao  can  never  forget 
that  once  before  Russia  Joined  with  Chiang 
against  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  to  all  parties  that  It  virlll  not 
condone  Nationalist  Chinese  participation  in 
a  military  conflict  between  Russia  and  Main- 
land China,  and  it  will  seek  In  every  way  i>o«- 
slble  to  prevent  any  such  participation  from 
occurring. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  drop  this  aiged 
and  pointless  pretense,  that  Formosa  governs 
the  mainland,  we  should  reaffirm  our  pledge 
to  defend  Formosa  from  attack. 

3  The  United  States  will  no  longer  oppose 
membership  for  Communist  China  In  the 
United  Nations,  but  we  will  oppose  any 
seating  arrangement  which  would  deprive 
Nationalist  China  of  a  seat  in  the  U.N. 

Although  this  would  not  likely  bring 
China  Into  the  UN  at  an  early  date.  It  would 
nevertheless  be  a  decided  Improvement.  Our 
position  on  UN  membership  for  China,  up  to 
now,  has  been  uniformly  negative,  simply  op- 
posing Albania's  resolutions  and  thus  being 
unable  to  Influence  the  course  of  those  who 
do  favor  Red  China's  admission. 

By  giving  llp-service  to  the  goal  of  en- 
larging Chinese  participation  in  world  af- 
fairs while  at  the  same  time  [>erslstlng  in  a 
totally  negative  position  on  U.N.  membership 
for  the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  makes  an  unbecoming 
spectacle  of  Itself. 

4.  The  United  States  proposes  the  opening 
of  bilateral  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Chinese,  contemporaneous  to  the  SALT  talks 
presently  being  held  between  our  country 
and  Russia. 

China  has  stated  that  It  favors  the  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accede  to  any  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agreement  In  which  It  had  no  part 
In  negotiating  and  which  It  feels  does  not 
adequately  protect  Its  own  Interests.  Never- 
theless. It  might  very  well  be  In  China's  In- 
terest to  strive  for  some  form  of  arms  limita- 
tion which  would  permit  more  of  Its  eco- 
nomic resources  to  be  used  to  feed  and  sup- 
ply lU  burgeoning  population,  rather  than 
to  defend  Itself  against  supposed  threats  from 
the  United  States. 

Even  If  some  form  of  agreement  proves 
Impossible  to  negotiate  over  the  long  run. 
the  very  fact  that  negotiations  took  place 
would  act  to  alleviate  much  of  the  fear  and 
suspicion  which  surround  the  US  -Russian 
talks  at  Helsinki.  In  addition,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly give  the  US  greater  leverage  when 
the  SALT  talks  resume  once  again  In  April 
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5.  Tlie  United  States  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Washington-Peking  "hotline" 
similar  to  that  connecting  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Although  China  presently  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  pose  a  direct  nuclear  threat  to 
the  continental  United  States,  the  existence 
of  the  "hotline  "  could  serve  much  the  same 
stabilizing  role  as  fulfilled  by  the  Washing- 
ton-Moscow "hotline  ■■  It  would  give  China 
Immediate  unimpeded  access  to  Washington. 
and  this  fact  alone  might  help  to  forestall 
major  F>ower  crises 

6  The  United  States  proposed  that  the 
New  China  News  Agency  be  permitted  to 
open  an  office  m  New  York   City. 

Hopefully,  such  a  move  would  help  to 
Improve  understanding  between  our  two 
countries  and  eventually  would  be  recipro- 
cated by  permission  being  granted  to  a  U.S. 
news  agency  to  open  an  office  In  Peking. 

Concurrently  with  the  above,  the  United 
States  should  take  the  following  steps 

Rescind  the  embargo  on  direct  trade  with 
Mainland  China,  permitting  commerce  on 
all  Items  within  the  same  limits  as  presently 
govern  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
could  be  done  in  two  stages:  first  rescinding 
the  embargo  only  as  it  applies  to  agricultural 
commodities,   then  later  the  rest. 

Although  recent  Administration  moves 
have  been  wise  and  progressive,  the  present 
prohibition,  which  is  relieved  by  only  minor 
exceptions,  works  no  hardship  on  China,  only 
upon  our  own  citizens  who  are  denied  a  val- 
uable foreign  market.  Each  year  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  are  sold  to  Communist 
China,  yet  the  United  States  gets  none  of 
this  business.  China  has  no  difficulty  secur- 
ing what  it  needs  elsewhere.  Our  trade  em- 
bargo hurts  only  us,  especially  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Taken  together,  these  steps  would  show 
convincingly  our  desire  to  end  the  double 
standard  which  we  have  applied  to  relations 
with  Peking  and  Moscow. 

The  promulgation  of  a  single  standard 
would  add  substantially  to  our  own  security, 
as  well  as  to  our  stature  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

It  would  strengthen  our  position  relative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  Moscow  carries  on  Its 
own  cold  and  hot  war  with  China  Tensions 
In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  might  tAke  on 
a  new  cost  to  the  Soviets  as  Chinese-Amer- 
ican  hostilities   are   lessened 

It  would  also  strengthen  our  f>osltlon  rela- 
tive to  Mainland  China  by  recognizing  Its 
new  status  of  world  p>ower  and  subjecting  it 
to  hard   Yankee   bargaining 

In  recommending  this  new  evenhanded  ap- 
proach toward  China  and  an  end  to  the  dou- 
ble standard  which  has  heretofore  governed 
our  relations  between  these  two  Communist 
capitals,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  an  era  of  good  relations  with  China  Is 
about  to  begin,  or  that  vigilance  Is  no  longer 
needed.  Like  the  Soviet  Union,  China  Is  ruled 
by  a  dictatorial,  conspiratorial  system  that  Is 
characterized  by  hostUlty  and  suspicion  to- 
ward the  outside  world 

As  China  continues  to  grow  in  power.  It 
may  seek  to  extend  Its  Influence  widely  in 
Asia.  Every  small  country  in  Indo-Chma  must 
constantly  be  alert  to  Chinas  changing  for- 
eign policy.  So  must  India,  where  there  is 
ever-present  the  danger  of  renewed  fighting 
and  war  over  stUl  unsettled  boundaries. 

The  Philippines  and  even  Japan  may  one 
day  be  subject  to  either  direct  or  covert  chal- 
lenge from  Mainland  China  Whether,  and  to 
what  degree,  China  may  attempt  to  export 
revolution  and  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  better  able 
to  cope  with  such  unfavorable  developments 
by  burying  Its  head  In  the  sands  of  Ignorance 
like  the  proverbial  ostrich  and  pretending 
that  Communist  China  does  not  exist  Our 
own  national  security  interests  require  that 
we  accord  to  China  the  same  consideration 
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we  have  long  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  also  require  that  we  keep  our  guard  up. 

U3  -CHINA    TRADE 

(By  Senator  Waltxb  F    Mondalk,  April   15, 
1970) 

Last  year  after  much  study  and  discussion, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  most  significant  piece 
of  legislation  regarding  East-West  trade — the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  I  had  the 
pleastire  of  helping  to  draft  that  act  and 
served  as  floor  manager  during  Its  Senate 
passage  In  commenting  at  that  time  on  the 
statute  that  had  been  In  effect  for  20  years, 
I  said.  "All  of  the  evidence  the  Subcommittee 
received  indicates  that  the  present  Export 
Control  Act  hurts  no  one  but  ourselves  The 
communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
not  hurt;  they  can  obtain  what  they  need 
from  other  free  world  countries  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  not  hurt,  Indeed  their 
businessmen  have  received  a  windfall  by  vir- 
tue of  US  default  Only  the  American  busi- 
nessman and  the  US  balance  of  payments 
are  substantially  hurt  Basically  we  deny  our- 
selves the  right  to  compete" 

This  Is  true  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
greatly  restricted  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  E^urope  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  with  resfject  to  the  nearly 
total  embargo  upon  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Not  only  has  US  f)ollcy  virtually  pro- 
hibited direct  U.S. -Chinese  trade  (Which  In 
1968  totalled  only  $200.000 — largely  publica- 
tions, and  works  of  art.  which  the  US  Im- 
ported from  China),  but  It  has.  until  the  Ad- 
ministration changed  policy  last  December, 
severely  affected  trade  between  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  firms  and  mainland 
China.  This  essentially  has  been  a  United 
States  policy  of  extraterritoriality — a  hold- 
over from  the  days  of  colonial  trade 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  last  year  In  lib- 
eralizing East-West  trade.  The  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  passed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  and  represent- 
ing the  culmination  of  two  years  of  work, 
declared  that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  "to  encourage  trade  with  all  countries 
with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading 
relations,  except  those  countries  with  which 
such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  against  the  national  Interest 

In  spite  of  a  decidedly  lukewarm  accept- 
ance of  the  new  East-West  trade  legislation, 
the  Administration  has  moved  on  its  own  to 
begin  a  relaxation  of  the  total  prohibition 
against  exports  to  China.  On  December  19, 
1969.  the  Department  of  State  announced 
changes  In  the  restrictions  on  trade  with 
China  It  announced  that  "for  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  US  firms,  most  Foreign  Assets 
Control  restrictions  on  transactions  with 
China  regarded  as  non-strategic  by  COCOM 
are  removed  "  It  went  on  to  state  that  "TTils 
Is  Intended  to  permit  American  subsidiaries. 
Insofar  as  FAC  restrictions  are  concerned,  to 
engage  m  trade  with  Communist  China  un- 
der regulations  applicable  to  other  firms  in 
countries  in  which  they  operate  and  to  re- 
move restrictions  which  those  countries  view 
as  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs" 
(emphasis  added  i .  While,  this  provision  is 
still  far  from  even  a  limited  endorsement  of 
trade  with  China,  it  is  an  encouraging  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  p)ollcy  of  nonmterference 
In  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Two  other  changes,  announced  at  the  same 
time,  also  signify  a  thaw  in  administration 
policy,  although  the  immediate  practical 
effecu  are  likely  to  be  negligible  American 
financial,  shipping,  and  trading  agencies 
abroad  may  now  finance,  ship,  and  insure 
China  trade. 

Also,  private  citizens  traveling  abroad  will 
be  able  to  bring  back  for  their  own  use  an 
unlimited  amount  of  goods  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin. Before  last  summer,  such  purchases  had 
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been  lUegai.  and  until  the  most  recent  change 
there  was  a  »100  limit  upon  them 

There  has  also  been  speculation  that  the 
United  States  was  interested  In  approaching 
the  Chinese  with  offers  to  sell  wheat  and 
other  feed  grains.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  last  month  testified  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  removing  prohibitions  which 
restrict  trade  with  China  In  a  latter  "clari- 
fication,' he  Indicated  that  his  words  were 
directed  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europ>e.  However,  speculation  fjerslsts,  en- 
couraged by  United  States  business  organ- 
izations, that  the  Administration  is  consider- 
ing further  moves  to  restore  some  economic 
relations  with  China. 

Yet.  while  Congress  has  p>a8sed  legislation 
to  greatly  liberalize  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe,  while  the  Administration  relaxes 
some  of  the  more  obvious  Injustices  en- 
countered in  trade  between  China  and  Amer- 
ican subsidiaries  abroad,  and  while  specula- 
lion  of  further  liberalization  persists,  no 
basic  change  has  occurred  in  U .S — Chinese 
trade  If  relation  with  the  most  populous  and 
pHDtentiaJly  dangerous  nation  on  Earth  are 
ever  to  be  normalized,  we  must  begin  with  a 
normalization  of  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions. 

For  20  years  we  have  Imposed  virtually  a 
total  embargo  on  trade  with  mainland  China 
Acting  upon  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Export  Contro!  Act  of  1949  and  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  the  President. 
within  6  months  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  placed  controls  on  all 
exports  to  China,  paralleling  at  that  time 
controls  then  placed  on  shipments  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Three  days  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  m  Korea  m  June.  1950.  a  total  em- 
bargo on  all  goods  to  North  Korea  was  in- 
stituted. Several  weeks  later  the  United 
States  (jovernment  revoked  all  outstanding 
licenses  to  export  to  China 

In  early  December.  1950.  the  Commerce 
Department  issued  instructions  requWng 
written  permission  for  the  direct  or  Indirect 
export  of  any  goods  to  China  Before  Christ- 
mas of  the  same  year,  after  Chinese  entrance 
Into  the  Korean  War,  assets  of  residents  of 
China  and  North  Korea  were  frozen  by  the 
Treasury  E>epartment  In  addition,  the  Com- 
merce Department  issued  a  transportation 
order  barring  US  ships  from  stopping  at 
Chinese  ports  or  transporting  any  Chinese 
cargo  Consequently,  as  1959  ended,  a  totai 
U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  China  had  been 
Instituted. 

Prom  imposition  of  a  bilateral  trade  em- 
bargo, the  U.S  then  attempted  to  institute 
a  total  free  world  embargo  on  trade  with 
Communist  China  Several  methods  were 
used:  First,  the  Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM I  agreed  in  July  of  1950.  within  a 
month  of  the  start  of  the  Korean  War.  to 
extend  their  control  over  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  trade  with  China  During  the 
height  of  the  Korean  War  COCOM.  at  the 
instigation  of  the  United  States,  adopted  a 
much  larger  list  of  control  items  which  be- 
came known  as  the  China  differential," 
Trade  between  China  and  our  allies,  however, 
did  continue,  including  British  trade  with 
China  through  Hong  Kong 

Second,  at  the  urging  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  on  May  18.  1951,  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  every  member-slate  apply  an 
embargo  on  shipments  to  China  of  "arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  values,  and  items  used 
In  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
Implements  of  war"  Since  the  United  Na- 
tions was  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  Ko- 
rean War,  the  resolution  further  recommend- 
ed that  "every  state  determine  which  com- 
modities   exported    from    its    territory    fall 
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within  tta«  embargo  ruid  H>Pl7  controls  to 
give  effect  to  the  emb&rgo  and  prevent  by 
all  means  wtthin  Its  Jurisdiction  the  clrciun- 
T«ntlon  of  controls  on  shipments  by  other 
state*  pursuant  to  the  present  resolution." 

The  third  means  of  forcing  our  own  em- 
bargo with  China  upon  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  was  through  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  legislation.  During  the  early  SO's. 
th«  Korean  War  was  at  Its  height  Some  of 
the  Western  aJUes  continued  to  trade  with 
China.  At  the  same  time,  the  U  S.  had  in- 
stituted the  giant  Marshall  Plan  to  rehabil- 
itate much  of  Western  Europe  Strong  feel- 
ing was  aroused  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Kem  of  Missouri  In  his  repeated 
attacks  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  Its  pos- 
sible effect  against  American  troops  fighting 
la  Korea.  Senator  Kem  reminded  his  col- 
leagues: "All  too  fresh  tn  our  minds  is  the 
fact  that  during  World  War  II  our  ships  and 
planes  were  blasted  with  scrap  Iron  furnished 
by  us  to  the  Japs  It  Is  entirely  possible. 

even  probable  that  many  of  the  shipments 
of  iron  and  steel  from  Marshall  Plan  coun- 
tries to  Russia  went  Into  building  those  very 
same  guns  and  tanks  now  killing  our  boys." 

The  battle  raged  between  those  forces  call- 
ing for  a  complete  and  mandatory  aid  ban 
on  those  countries  trading  with  the  commu- 
nists, and  those  favoring  Presidential  discre- 
tion In  determining  which  countries  were  and 
were  not  complying  with  US.  regulations  on 
trading  with  the  communist  nations  During 
August.  1951.  the  Battle  Act  formalized  Con- 
gressional action  and  applied  an  embargo  on 
arms  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
the  communist  countries,  and  extended  this 
embargo  to  all  countries  receiving  aid  from 
the  United  States.  The  bUI  stated  that  "No 
military,  economic,  or  flnanctal  assistance" 
could  be  supplied  by  the  United  States  to 
any  nation  which  did  not  tn  turn  apply  the 
same  embargo  on  shipments  to  communist 
nations. 

It  would  seem  particularly  wise  In  1970 — 
In  light  of  changing  "Cold  War  policies."  In 
light  of  the  consolidation  of  Communist  pcrw- 
er  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  In  light  of 
the  questionable  political  and  or  economic 
effect  of  this  embargo — to  review  these  old 
restrictions  of  the  1960's 

The  noted  American  economist.  Alexander 
Eckstein,  analysed  the  political  and  economic 
effectiveness  of  our  policies  in  this  deflnatlve 
work  on  Communist  Chinas  Economic 
Growth  and  Forrign  Trade  The  basic  objec- 
tive of  United  States  policy  toward  China,  ac- 
cording to  Eckstein,  is  designed  to  Isolate  and 
contain  it  within  Its  present  boundaries,  and 
trade  controls  are  intended  to  support  bo^ 
these  objectives  If  adhered  to  by  all  major 
trading  countries,  such  controls  would,  of 
course,  limit  intercourse  with  China  and 
therefore  Isolate  here  not  only  commercially, 
but  politically  as  well  "  Eckstein  then  claimed 
that  "while  the  United  States  trade  policy 
was  formerly  Ineffective  because  China  could 
obtain  controlled  and  embargoed  goods  from 
communist  countries.  It  is  now  ineffective  be- 
cause these  same  goods  (except  for  military 
material)  can  be  obtained  from  practically 
every  country  which  exports  them  except  the 
United  States  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
Soviet  Union."  Consequently,  he  concluded. 
"In  her  relations  with  the  West,  therefore. 
China  probably  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
up  or  modify  seriously  any  of  her  Important 
foreign  policy  objectives  even  though  such 
decisions  might  benefit  her  economy  " 

It  Is  vital  to  note,  therefore,  that  leading 
economists  who  specialize  In  Chinese  trade 
have  concluded  after  exhaustive  study  that 
the  United  States  embargo  is  practically  of 
no  ecodomic  significance."  China,  according 
to  Alexander  Eckstein:  "has  been  and  Is  cur- 
rently able  to  obtain  virtually  all  the  good 
she  attas  from  other  countries  at  no  signifi- 
cant additional  cost  Therefore,  the  embargo 
has  only  a  symbolic  meaning.  It  stands  as  a 
■ymbol  of  our  determination  to  Isolate  China. 


to  treat  her  as  an  outlaw,  and  to  refuse  to 
have  any  dealings  with  her  .  The  embargo 
also  serves,  however,  to  maintain  the  Illusion 
at  hotne  that  we  are  somehow  Inflicting  seri- 
ous damage  upon  the  Communist  Chinese 
through  It  Moveover,  the  embargo  and  our 
general  policy  on  our  trade  with  China  have 
three  other  consequences  1 )  They  separate 
us  from  our  allies  who  do  not  see  the  point 
of  our  policy  on  either  theoretical  or  practical 
grounds.  3)  They  contribute  to  frictions  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  allies  whenever  we 
attempt  to  press  our  allies  to  bring  their  poli- 
cies Into  line  with  ours.  3)  Finally,  they  de- 
prive our  businessmen  ol  their  potential 
share,  however  modest,  of  the  China  trade 
now  carried  on  by  other  countries." 

While  United  States  has  been  maintaining 
this  embargo  on  trade  with  mainland  China, 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  what  our  European 
and  Asia  allies  have  been  doing  In  this  regard 
In  \99%.  for  instance,  our  neighbor  and  good 
friend  Canada  sold  a  total  of  1150  million  In 
manufactured  goods  to  mainland  China: 
Prance  sold  W?  7  million:  Italy  sold  tOl  1 
million:  Great  Britain  sold  $00  8  million:  and 
West  Germany  sold  a  total  of  tl7l  4  million 
We  can  see  another  Instance,  then,  in  which 
unrealistic  trade  policies  of  the  United  States 
have  resulted  In  our  abandonment  of  a  sub- 
stantial market  to  our  allies 

On  this  point  Najeeb  Halaby.  President 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  speaking  In 
February,  1970.  to  a  world  trade  convention 
In  Chicago  said  that  many  of  the  partld- 
pants  in  that  conference  would  be  richer  if 
the  United  States  had  permitted  the  ex- 
portation of  Minnesota.  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska wheat  to  China,  instead  of  letting 
Canada  obtain  the  large  orders  she  had  dur- 
ing this  last  decade  During  the  first  8  years 
of  the  1940's.  for  example.  Canada  exported 
one  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  to  China 

Our  policy,  then,  has  been  to  block  China's 
economic  development — and.  Indeed,  her  de- 
velopment as  a  nation.  This  policy  has  been 
totally  unsuccessful  This  broader  policy  of 
containment.  Isolation,  and  military  en- 
circlement of  China  as  a  basts  of  our  Asian 
policy  has  been  based  on  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  the  Communist  govern- 
ment which  took  over  China  In  1949  was 
temporary,  and  could  be  brought  down  by 
a  policy  of  pressure  from  the  outside. 

Such  a  policy,  however.  Is  more  likely  to 
be  counterproductive — even  assuming  the 
wisdom  of  the  bckstc  objective  It  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  that  political  and  economic 
pressures  from  the  outside  are  far  more 
likely  to  consolidate  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment than  weaken  It  While  China  might  be 
somewhat  Inhibited  economically  by  an  in- 
ability to  engage  In  normal  foreign  trade,  she 
Is  perfectly  capable  of  meeting  her  basic 
economic  needs  from  her  own  resources 
What  we  are  promoting,  then.  Is  a  wholly 
self-sufflclent  China — uninhibited  by  the 
fear  of  economic  loss  due  to  her  actions  or 
attitudes 

The  other  response  to  a  policy  of  Isolation 
might  be  to  become  totally  reliant  upon  trade 
with  a  single  other  nation  or  bloc  of  nations. 
Our  restrictions  on  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  had  this  effect — adding  to,  rather 
than  weakening.  Soviet  economic  and  politi- 
cal hegemony  in  this  area  Originally,  our 
boycott  of  China  had  the  same  effect,  with 
Soviet  trade  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  all 
Chinese  trade  before  their  break  In  1958 
Currently,  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  has  dropped 
the  Soviet  share  of  Chinese  trade  to.  In  1967. 
about  11 07  million  or  leas  than  3%  of  total 
Chinese  trade. 

Thus.  In  spite  of  our  best  intentions,  China 
has  become  primarily  a  free  world  trader, 
doing  about  75%  of  her  trade  with  non-Com- 
munist nations. 

Her  major  trading  partners,  for  example- 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  West  Germany,  and 
Singapore — are  all  non-Communist 

Thus.  It  would  appear  that  our  policy  of 


isolating  China  from  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  has  been  less  than  successful  But  we 
still  maintain  a  posture  toward  China  which 
Is  based  on  the  old  assumption  of  economic 
and  political  isolation  and  containment. 

If  we  can  accept  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
obvious — that  the  United  States  has  Uttle 
or  no  Influence  over  Internal  events  on  the 
Chinese  Mainland — and  if  we  can  assume 
that  the  interest  of  world  and  Asian  stability 
are  best  served  by  a  China  dependent  upon 
normal  international  Intercourse,  then  It 
would  seem  that  new  trade  pollctee  with  re- 
spect to  China  are  tn  order. 

We  should  not.  of  course,  expect  too  much 
from  changes  on  our  part  China's  total  trade 
Is  still  small — about  $3  billion  each  of  im- 
ports and  exports  By  comf>arl8on,  196«  fig- 
ures show  the  Soviet  Union  Importing  about 
»9.4  billion  and  exporting  110.6  billion:  Ger- 
many Importing  130.1  billion  and  exporting 
•348  billion,  and  the  United  States  Import- 
ing taa.a  bllllon  and  exporting  $34  7  billion. 
At  present,  then,  there  is  no  "vast,  un- 
tapped market"  In  China,  although  the  po- 
tential is  surely  there  More  significant  In  the 
short  run  may  be  the  willingness  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  respond  to  any  moves  we  might  make 
In  behalf  of  opening  up  trade.  So  far,  they 
have  not  responded  to  the  minor  liberaliza- 
tions which  we  have  unilaterally  taken  But, 
as  China  attempts  to  recover  from  economic 
chaos  of  recent  years;  as  the  Ideologists  of 
the  Long  March  give  way  to  Communists  of 
the  more  bureaucratlzed  variety;  as  China 
seeks  to  build  up  her  Independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  as  the  disastrous  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  oomes  to  a  close,  there  should 
be  a  potential  for  considerable  expansion  of 
our  current  $300,000  worth  of  trade  with 
China  Mr  William  E.  Roberts.  President  of 
Ampex  Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the 
California  Industry  and  World  Trade  Com- 
mission recently  suggested  that  U.S. -China 
trade  could  reach  9250  million  within  a  dec- 
ade Any  such  estimate  is.  of  course,  an 
educated  guess,  but  there  should  be  little 
doubt  of  the  trade  potential  if  tempered  with 
patience  on  our  part. 

In  the  meantime,  such  changes  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  trade  relations 
with  all  nations,  especially  our  allies  Writing 
In  the  December.  1968.  ls»ue  of  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  World  BusiTiett,  the  University  of 
Michigan's  economist  Robert  P  Dernberger 
argues  cogently  that  "Slno-Unlted  States  re- 
lations must  be  Improved  before  there  Is  any 
poaslblUty  of  significant  trade  between  the 
two  countries  Direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  China  would  not  respond 
immediately  to  a  unilateral  removal  of  the 
many  restrictions  on  that  trade.  However,  the 
removal  of  those  restrictions  and  the  polit- 
ical pressures  that  accompany  them  would 
greatly  benefit  those  of  our  allies  who  desire 
to  trade  with  China  and  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate an  Increase  In  exports  to  our  allies. 
I.e.  the  export  of  parts  and  imports  used  In 
the  foreign  production  of  and  products  for 
export  to  China.  In  other  words,  the  existing 
restrictions  on  trade  with  China  impinge  on 
US.  businessmen  and  on  our  allies  In  Eurc^>e 
much  more  than  they  Impinge  on  China  The 
unilateral  removal  of  these  restrictions 
would  be  an  important  first  step  in  improv- 
ing Slno-Amerlcan  relations,  although  the 
Initial  reaction  would  probably  be  minimal." 
In  summfu^.  I  would  make  several  policy 
recommendations : 

First,  we  must  operate  on  the  assumption 
that  China,  whatever  political  upheavals  the 
future  may  bring  will  remain  governed  by 
basically  the  same  forces  which  govern  her 
today,  and  that  no  internal  or  external  pres- 
sure Is  likely  to  create  an  abandonment  of  or 
raillcal  departure  from,  her  current  political 
and  economic  ideology 

Second,  we  must  abandon  the  explicit  or 
Implicit  assumption  that  our  trade — or  non- 
trade — with  China  can  have  any  significant 
effect  either  upon  her  foreign  policy  or  upon 
her  domestic  Ideology 
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Third,  we  must  abandon  our  attempts  to 
impose  our  economic  and  foreign  jxjllcy  to- 
ward China  upon  our  allies  and  upon  other 
nations  of  the  West 

Fourth,  we  should  seek  now  to  begin  what 
win  be  a  long  and  slow  process  of  normaliza- 
tion by  applying  comrt-ls  upon  China  trade 
no  more  stringent  than  those  controls  placed 
upon  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  This 
would  mean  a  continuation  of  prohibitions 
uix>n  trade  with  military  or  strategic  value 
but  a  relaxation  of  control  and  even  an  en- 
couragement of  other  forms  of  peaceful,  non- 
strategic  trade. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TKAVKI.   WITH   CHINA 

(By  Represenutlve  Charx-bs  W.  Whaucn,  Jr.. 

April  29,   1970) 
/    Brief  History  of  U.S.-ChiTia 
Communications 
On  April  15.  our  distinguished  Senate  trade 
expert    stated    that    "If    relations    with    the 
most    populous    and    potentially    dangerous 
nation  on  E:arth  are  ever  to  be  normalized, 
we  must  begin  with  a  normalization  of  so- 
cial and  economic  relations"  Senator  Mon- 
dale  then  perceptively  reviewed  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  normalization    Today.  I  will 
discuss  the  social  side. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  here  the  history 
of  U.S. -China  relations  which  others  already 
have  more  than  adequately  reviewed  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  some  restatement  of  his- 
tory Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  perceive  the 
conditions  which  make  social  changes  be- 
tween these  two  nations  unlikely  In  the  Im- 
mediate and  near  future. 

Besides  traders  and  diplomats,  our  mis- 
sionaries, doctors,  educators,  and  technical 
experts  had  innumerable  contacts  with  the 
Chinese  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
until  1947.  As  Professor  James  Thomson  of 
Harvard  phrased  It:  "An  'Open  Door'  to 
China  came  to  mean  400  million  f>otentlal 
customers,  400  million  potential  Christians, 
our  special  receptacle  for  the  outflow  of  our 
altruism,  and  our  special  protectorate 
against  the  obvious  greed  of  the  European 
and  Japanese  predators." 

Indeed,  the  efforts  of  other  nations  did 
seem  predatory.  The  British  traders,  who 
arrived  In  China  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj-.  demanded  exclusive 
trade  franchise.  In  order  to  further  their  eco- 
nomic ends,  European  powers  wajjed  numer- 
ous wars  against  the  Chinese  The  Westerners, 
with  their  superior  military  technology 
usually  were  victorious  Consiequently.  the 
Chinese  were  forced  into  signing  unequal 
treaties  which  ceded  part  of  their  territory  to 
Westerners.  Also,  extraterritoriality  was  fre- 
quently practiced  in  China  during  those  days. 
The  Chinese  customs  service  was  controlled 
by  the  British,  and  much  of  their  finance  and 
foreign  trade  was  completely  dominated  by 
non-Chinese. 

China  was  exploited  economically,  and  the 
centuries-old  traditions  of  her  culture  were 
attacked.  The  International  settlement  In 
Shanghai  had  foreign  police  and  foreign 
courts.  Clubs  bore  signs  warning  that  dogs 
and  Chinese  were  not  allowed  As  depicted  in 
a  cartoon  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Chinese  dragon  was  being  dismembered  by 
the  Western  powers,  all  of  which  had  con- 
cessions In  China.  Thus,  the  Chinese  people, 
who  considered  themselves  superior  to  all 
others,  were  second  class  citizens  in  their 
own  land. 

As  Professor  Thomson  summarized :  "What 
to  the  West  was  the  century  of  China's  open- 
'hg' — China's  exposure  to  the  benefits  of 
Western  clvUlzatlon — was  something  rather 
different  to  China.  It  was  a  century  of  na- 
tional trauma:  of  the  collapse  of  a  a.OOO-sys- 
tem  of  values,  social  structure,  and  political 
authority — the  collapse  of  one  of  mankind's 
most  durable  creations,  the  Confucian  state — 
a  collapse  induced  by  Western  guns,  Ideas, 
and  Institutions.  Out  with  the  sute  went  Its 
all-encompasslng  Ideology.  In  Its  place,  came 


the  prolonged  agony  of  a  search  for  some- 
thing new  to  fill  the  vacumn.  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  and  to  repel  the  foreign  in- 
truders." 

Thus,  while  the  U.S.  could  legitimately 
claim  not  to  have  insulted  the  Chinese  to 
the  extent  the  Europeans  had.  it  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  being  Included  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreign  intruders  and  their 
influence  from  the  China  mainland.  We  sim- 
ply failed  to  understand  the  facet  of  Chinese 
character  which  resents  the  influence  of  any 
nation,  not  only  those  which  forced  them- 
selves Into  her  national  life  in  fact,  because 
of  our  continuing  strong  ties  to  the  faction 
defeated  in  China's  clvl!  war,  the  US  actu- 
ally has  become  one  of  her  two  great  enemies. 

//.  Efforts  to  communicate  in  the  1950  $  and 

1960's 

A.  Chinese  Overtures  in  the  1950's  and  US 

Reaction  Thereto 

For  two  centuries,  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  sought  to  expand  con- 
tacts with  China  During  this  period.  China 
tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  Isolate  herself.  In 
the  middle  1950's,  this  cycle  was  reversed.  The 
United  States  sought  to  Isolate  China  while 
China  attempted  to  reopen  her  doors  to 
Americans. 

For  Instance,  In  August,  1956,  the  Chinese 
government  offered  visas  to  15  U.S  newsmen 
who  had  requested  them  The  State  Depart- 
ment, however,  announced  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  bar  travel  to  Communist  China  as 
long  as  Americans  v  ere  held  there  as  "politi- 
cal hostages  ■  Gradually  during  the  next  year, 
under  pressure  from  the  American  Journalis- 
tic community.  Secretary  Dulles  grudgingly 
relented,  first  to  permit  a  "pool"  of  American 
newsmen  to  visit  China  and  then  to  author- 
ize 24  news  organizations  to  send  correspond- 
ents to  mainland  China  for  a  seven-month 
period.  The  State  Department,  nevertheless, 
said  the  U.S.  would  not  accord  reciprocal  visas 
to  newsmen  from  China.  By  this  time,  the 
Chinese  began  to  draw  back  from  their  pro- 
posal. 

B.    Kennedy    and    Johnson    Administrations 
Policies 

As  the  60's  began.  China  watchers  had  great 
expectations  that  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion would  Institute  a  fresh  approach  to  U  S  - 
China  relations.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
President  Kennedy  soon  after  taking  office 
decided  for  political  reasons  that  he  would 
not  move  In  a  new  direction  on  the  U.S.- 
China situation  until  his  second  term 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  tenor  of  of- 
ficial US  pronouncements  became  less  hos- 
tile to  Peking  and  efforts  to  reopen  communi- 
cations were  renewed  In  March.  1966,  re- 
strictions on  travel  to  China  by  scholars  were 
eased.  The  following  month  it  was  disclosed 
that  for  the  first  time  scientists  and  scholars 
from  China  would  be  piermltted  to  visit  the 
United  States  By  July,  the  State  Department 
relaxed  restrictions  on  tourist  travel  to  Com- 
munist China  The  only  condition  imposed 
by  the  new  regulations  was  that  the  traveler's 
position  or  professional  stature  be  such  that 
his  trip  would  benefit  the  US. 

In  May,  1968,  the  Director  of  the  U  S  I.A 
extended  an  invitation  to  certain  Chinese 
Journalists  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  Presidential  election  campaign  As 
It  has  since  1958,  Peking  rejected  all  the 
aforementioned  overtures 

///.  Position  of  Nixon  Adm\nuitrat\on 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  manifested 
a  renewed  willingness  to  establish  contacts 
with  China  Perhaps  this  is  most  appropriate, 
for  as  Professor  Thomson  noted  "That  the 
healers  are  the  man  and  the  party  that  or- 
ganized the  1950's  headhunt  for  those  who 
lost  China'  Is  Ironic  but  perhaps  necessary 
Republican  antlcommunists  are  less  vulner- 
able to  charges  of  'softness'  on  communism. 
and  therefore,  best  equipped  to  risk  accom- 
modation". 
Last  July,  the  Nlzon  Administration  broad- 


ened passport  rules  for  China  when  It  au- 
thorized automatic  validation  for  six  specific 
categories  of  travelers,  including  congress- 
men and  teachers.  In  March  of  this  year. 
State  Department  officials  announced  that 
passports  have  been  validated  for  China 
travel  for  certain  other  Americans  who  did 
not  fall  within  the  July,  1969.  categories 
Included  in  this  extension  are  businessmen 
and  tourists  with  specific  Interests  More  than 
700  Americans  now  hold  passports  valid  for 
travel  to  China,  but  only  three  have  re- 
ceived entry  visas  from  Peking  in  the  past 
five  years  The  easing  of  passport  restrictions, 
coupled  with  revisions  in  otir  China  trade 
policy,  is  encouraglrxg  evidence  of  the  exec- 
utive branch's  interest  in  dismantling  the 
barriers  separating  the  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican peoples  This  observation  is  bolstered  by 
our  willingness  last  January  and  February 
to  resume  meetings  in  Warsaw  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
IV    Peking's  Reactions 

Yet  Pekljag,  even  since  the  Warsaw  meet- 
ings, has  continued  to  reject  American  vis- 
itation overtures  'Why''  Two  answers  are  ad- 
vanced by  China  watchers  First,  the  Chi- 
nese feel  that  for  21  years  the  US  has  been 
trying  to  destroy  them  by  following  a  policy 
of  containment.  Isolation,  trade  embargo, 
and  military  encirclement  Second,  the  Chi- 
nese believe  that  since  the  U.S.  has  not  been 
able  to  bring  down  their  government  by  these 
methods,  now  maybe  we  want  to  subvert 
them  by  sending  American  travelers  and 
traders  Considering  what  happened  to  their 
country  during  the  last  century,  these  as- 
sessments of  Chinese  attitudes  are  persua- 
sive. 

In  addition  to  their  nineteenth  century 
experience,  several  other  factors  may  Influ- 
ence China's  position"  first,  our  continuing 
armed  presence  in  Asia;  second,  our  strong 
support  of  Taiwan;  and  third.  Internal  pres- 
sures on  the  Chinese  government  These 
three  situations  give  a  pessimistic  tint  to 
proposals  to  renew  communications  with 
China  Only  one  factor,  the  Russia-China 
split,  is  cause  for  optimism  In  view  of  this 
development,  it  might  be  considered  to  Chi- 
na's advantage  to  relate  to  the  US  to  pre- 
vent us  from  siding  with  Russia  Our  govern- 
ment already  has  stated  Its  neutrality  in  the 
dispute  Thus,  this  also  might  encourage 
China  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  lead 
to  more  open  relations  ■with  the  US 

V  Conffressional  positions 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
helped  the  Administration  In  Its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  thaw  In  Chinese- American  rela- 
tions Rather,  in  the  past  six  months,  it  has 
assumed  a  posture  which  can  only  appear 
as  militant  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  FY  1970 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  House  provided 
an  authorization  of  •54.5  million  for  Jet  air- 
craft for  Taiwan  Fortunately,  the  Senate  de- 
leted this  provision-  Last  month,  the  House 
approved  legislation  which  would  give  Tai- 
wan three  submarines  As  so  often  happens, 
the  House  seems  insensitive  to  the  adv£.n- 
tages  that  could  be  gained  by  refraining  from 
such  actions 

The  Senate  has  pursued  a  more  reasoned 
approach  to  the  question  of  US  -China  rela- 
tions In  1966,  for  example,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  held  seven  days  of  hear- 
ings on  US  -Mainland  China  policy  Although 
no  significant  policy  changes  resulted,  the 
Senates  interest  could  have  only  encour- 
aged the  Johnson  Administration  to  reap- 
praise the  U.S.'s  position. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  leadership  required  to  Im- 
prove US  -China  relations  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  White  House 

VI     Private    interests    in     US-Ch:na     com- 
munications 
There   Is   a   great   deal    of   Interest   among 
private  American   citizens   in   oF>enlng   com- 
munications  with   China.   As   noted   earlier. 
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A.tnencaii  }ouruaJlsu  %rt  ea^r  to  vtsK  Uie 
m«inl«xi<l  Sc&ol*r»  knd  doctors  tlao  wovild 
w«looDae  ux  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Chinese  Pr«BB  rwporti  of  »  luncheon  »ddre»» 
by  the  Preeident  of  Pmi  Amerlcm  World 
Aln»»y».  N*jaet)  K  H«J»hy.  indicated  he  iup- 
ported  tm\t\  moTee  to  develop  economic  tie* 
with  Conununlct  Chin*  At  a  later  news  con- 
ference Ui  Haiaby  wu  quoted  u  uying  that 
Pan  Ajnerlcao  waa  thinking  about  the  time 
when  a  new  regime  tn  China  aalght  make 
airline  aemce  poe«H>ie  although  negotia- 
tions would  take  Ave  oi  more  years  When 
contacted  about  appeanng  at  this  meeting. 
Mr  Hataby  retreated  somewhat  from  the 
press  Interpretation  ot  his  comments  His 
main  concern  was  t>as«d  on  the  reaction  o( 
Russian  ofBclais  with  whom  Pan  Amenc&n 
had  negotiated  for  ten  years  in  order  to  get 
a  Hum  Tork  to  Moscow  run  Would  it  not  t>e 
another  ironic  twist  if  Russia  now  tried  to 
isolate  China  by  applying  pressures  on  those 
who  nave  contacu  with  her  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  same  contacts  with 
China' 

Other  private  groups  have  evidenced  an  In- 
terest in  improving  U  3 -China  relations. 
Recently  my  East-West  TYade  Committee  of 
MCFL  held  a  breakfast  meeting  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  businass  and  labor  com- 
munities Early  in  our  d.scusslon.  the  spokes- 
man for  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce 
asked  If.  In  addition  to  Eastern  Exirope. 
China  should  not  be  included  In  our  trade 
renew  Certainly  even  this  slight  indication 
of  interest  in  China  is  encouraging  It  repre- 
sents a  slgulflcan-.  advance  from  the  position 
adopted  just  two  years  ago  by  the  U  S.  Cham- 
ber In  a  1968  policy  statement,  the  Cham- 
ber said  A  long  range  objective  should  be 
a  free  and  democratic  China  on  the  Asia 
mainland.  To  this  end.  we  urge  the  US. 
government  to  explore  steps  designed  to 
more  effectively  open  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  people  of  mainland  China. 
The  United  States  should  continue  Its  recog- 
nition of  the  Nationalist  government  of 
China  now  .'C  T'a^wa;;  aiid  3h  )uld  continue 
to  render  assistance  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  our  interesu  Tbe  Chamber  favors  ad- 
hering to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
government  to  conditions  which  have 
existed,  m  not  extending  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  in  opposing  its  seating  In  the  United 
Nations  ' 

The  Chinese.  looking  at  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  this  statement,  could  draw  only  one 
conclusion— that  the  US  Chamber  advo- 
cated a  dlfTerent  government  in  Chins  and 
that  lines  of  communication  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Americans  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive 

Let  me  state  etnph&tically  th*t  this  can- 
not be  our  goal  Rather,  we  must  accep* 
China  for  what  she  is — a  major  Asian  na- 
tion. Why  should  w«  expect  to  change 
Chinas  form  of  government  when  we  did 
not  hold  auoh  expectations  for  Russia'' 

Vll    ConcluJion 

As  Americans  we  are  essentially  desirous 
of  minimum  government  reg-jlatlon  of  our 
speech  and  movements  It  is  jnly  natural, 
then,  that  we  seek  to  inoorporate  into  our 
foreign  policy  this  desire  for  uhe  free  Inter- 
change of  Ideas  and  people  T^ug.  our  at- 
tempt to  break  down  isolation  and  mutual 
suspicion  between  our  country  and  China 
amply  embodies  that  fundamental  American 
tradition 

One  of  the  leading  China  schoULrs  of  the 
United  States  said  recently  that  he'd  gone 
to  Chinese  emoaasles  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  talk  to  offlclals  there  in  the  hope 
of  *  taming  permission  to  visit  China  In  a 
seemingly  adamaiit  way  however.  Chinese 
embassy  officers  would  aJways  respond  "No. 
you're  an  American  Our  rule  is  not  to  talk 
to  Americana.  Until  the  United  States 
changes  Ks  policy  of  oompiete  hostuiiy  to- 


wards China,  we  will  not  be  able  to  invite 
vou  to  our  country  "  The  charade  thus  con- 
tinues back  and  forth  Words  flow  between 
'.ndivid'jals  but  UtUe  oommunloation  takes 
place 

However,  we  have  not  exhausted  the  op- 
tions available  to  us  to  encourage  communi- 
cation. In  my  opinion,  there  are  several  fur- 
ther overtures  we  might  make  rirst,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  worthwhile  if  the  Ntxor 
Administration  would  extend  invitations  to 
the  Chinese,  as  was  done  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  In  the  late  00  s  For  example, 
an  Invitation  to  the  New  China  News  .^ency 
and  to  doctors  and  educators  to  visit  the 
US  might  Indicate  to  the  Peking  govern- 
ment that  we  have  something  to  learn  from 
them.  Second.  I  believe  we  should  encourage 
unofnclal  meetings  between  Journalists  and 
professional  Chinese  and  Americans  outside 
either  country  Finally.  I  believe  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  If  the  Congressional  build- 
up of  Taiwan  could  be  held  at  bay 

Nevertheless,  even  if  we  Implemented 
these  suggestions.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
expect  any  drastic  change  In  the  Chinese 
position  for  the  time  being  As  long  as  we 
remain  tn  Vietnam.  It  will  be  dlfBcult  for 
China  to  accept  our  efTorts  as  sincere  I  think 
this  IS  understandable  If  China  had  500.000 
troops  In  Mexico,  we  would  be  somewhat 
leery  of  any  friendly  actions  she  might  take 

As  we  withdrew  from  Korea  in  the  middle 
50s.  China  made  her  first  overtures  to  re- 
sume communications  with  us.  Perhaps, 
when  we  extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam, 
there  again  will  be  an  opportunity  to  re- 
establish communications  with  the  Chinese. 

CHINA    AND    TM>    ABM 

(By  RepM-esentatlve  Robert  L.  Lxocctt. 
May  30.  1970) 

Since  work  began  on  the  anti-baUlstlc 
missile  system  in  1956.  four  missions  have 
been  conceived  for  It : 

1.  De/eme  of  the  Arneriatn  people  agairut 
a  heavy  Soviet  attack  This  mission  was 
abandoned  In  1967.  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  concluded  It  was  technically  un- 
feasible in  the  sense  that  any  ABM  expendi- 
ture In  this  direction  could  be  offset  by  a 
much  cheaper  offensive  expansion  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Testifying  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  that 
year,  he  said : 

.  All  w«  could  accomplish  by  deploy- 
ing ABM  systems  against  one  another  would 
be  to  Increase  greatly  our  defense  expendi- 
tures, without  any  gain  In  real  security  for 
either  side  " 

This  position  has  not  been  subeequently 
contested  by  the  White  House,  or  the  Penta- 
gon Heavy  antl-Sovlet  defense  is  not  a  live 
Issue  at  present,  although  I  do  not  doubt 
that,  should  a  President  decide  we  needed 
such  a  system  for  pork-barrel  reasons,  he 
would  have  no  dlfOculty  finding  a  general 
who  would  declare  It  essential  to  national 
security 

2  Defense  against  China  At  the  same  time 
Robert  McNamara  was  rejecting  the  heavy 
antl-Sovlet  defense  as  futile  and  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  be- 
coming aware  of  the  need  to  build  some  kind 
of  ABM — any  ABM — to  protect  the  Demo- 
crats airaln  Republican  charges  of  allowing 
an  ABM  gap"  to  develop  In  the  fall  of  1967 
the  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  capability  were 
rather  radically  and  draniatlcally  revised  up- 
ward So  Johnson  propt*ed  Sentinel,  which 
was  a  light  antl-Chlnese  ABM  system  de- 
signed to  cost  approximately  one-fifth  as 
much  as  the  heavy  anti-Soviet  system,  (The 
projected  coeu  were  M  billion  and  (30  bil- 
lion, respectively  ) 

Tbe  antl-Chlnese  mission  was  relegated 
to  secondary  status  by  President  Nixon  In 
1960.  but  now  in  1970  It  Is  enjoying  a  formid- 
able renaissance,  and  the  latest  DOD  Posture 
Statement  presents  It  as  the  primary  ra- 
tionale for  the  current  Safeguard  ABM. 


3  Defense  of  our  hardened  ICBM  rites 
against  heavy  SoxHet  attack  This  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Nixon  as  the  primary 
rationale  for  the  Safeguard  system  he  an- 
nounced m  March  1968  However,  the  tech- 
nical Inadequacy  of  Safeguard  to  perform 
this  mission  was  examined  tn  considerable 
and  damaging  detail  during  the  ensuing 
Congressional  debate,  with  the  result  that 
this  mission  has  recently  been  soft-pedaled 
m  favor  of  the  antl-Chlnese  rationale 

4  Defense  a^aifut  an  accidentcU  or  unau- 
thorized launch  from  any  source  This  Is  the 
only  one  of  Its  many  missions  Safeguard 
has  even  a  remote  hope  of  performing  suc- 
cessfully However,  the  probability  of  such 
an  attack  occurring  is  too  small  to  Justify 
the  expense  of  SVafegusrd  which  In  four 
years  has  escalated  from  the  slmllar-slzed 
1967  Sentinels  $4  billion  to  more  than  913 
billion  in  1970  So  defense  against  accidental 
launch  Is  merely  a  secondary  or  "fringe" 
benefit  of  an  antl-Chlnese  system 

It  Is  evident  from  the  above  that  ABM  ra- 
tionales have  oaclllsted  with  a  slightly  high- 
er frequency  than  that  of  women's  hemlines 
Currently  the  antl-Chlnese  rationale  Is  In 
vogue  It  Is  dlfncult  to  predict  how  long  the 
vogue  will  last,  since  the  Chinese  rationale 
Is  completely  untenable  (Unhappily  for  the 
administration,  the  hard-point  ICBM-defenae 
rationale  is  also  untenable,  but  that  is  anoth- 
er matter  ) 

In  discussing  the  antl-Chlna  mission  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  I  shall  first  set  forth  the 
political  ends  the  Administration  expects 
Safeguard  to  achieve  I  shall  then  demon- 
strate some  of  the  many  reasons  why  Safe- 
guard is  incapable  of  achieving  these  ends, 
or  even  of  contributing  toward  them  to  any 
significant  extent. 

Political  function  of  anti-Chinese  ABM 

According  to  repeated  statements  by  top 
officials  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
antl-Chlnese  mission  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
is  to  enable  us  to  maintain  "a  credible  diplo- 
macy  in   that   part   of   the   world  " 

The  term  "credible  diplomacy"  apparently 
refers  to  the  status  quo  wherein  presumably 
we  can.  If  we  wish,  destroy  Chinas  society 
with  nuclear  weapons  while  they  cannot  do 
any  damage  at  all  to  the  American  homeland 

(In  fact,  as  will  be  explained  In  the  sec- 
tion on  technoiiiglcal  Inadequacy  of  ABM. 
the  Chinese  are  not  so  helpless  But  for  the 
moment,  let  us  grant  the  Administration's 
assumptions  that  China  Is  presently  Inca- 
pable of  a  nuclear  strike  and  that  Safe- 
guard can   maintain   this   Inability  ) 

Why  la  It  Important  that  we  be  able  to 
destroy  China  with  Impunity?  Under  what 
circumstances  would  we  consider  doing  so? 

One  possible  contingency  Is  that  of  Chi- 
nese entry  Into  the  Vietnam  war  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  threat  of  direct  Ameri- 
can nuclear  retaliation  against  China  might 
prevent  such  entry 

Another  contingency  would  be  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  an  American  President  to 
lay  down  an  ultimatum  to  China;  Stop  sup- 
porting Insurgency  In  Vietnam  or  we  will 
destroy  you 

Other  scenarios  can  be  postulated,  all  of 
them  having  in  common  the  threatened  use 
of  American  nuclear  power  to  force  a  change 
In  Chinese  policy- — "nuclear  blackmail",  to 
coin  a  phrase  But  this  threat  would  not  be 
credible  If  the  Chinese  had  the  power  to 
destroy  even  one  American  city  while  we 
were  destroying  their  nation  The  American 
people  would  not  consider  any  objective  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  be  worth  the  loss  of  Se- 
attle or  Los  Angeles.  Americans  may  take 
pride  In  klllng  ten  Vietnamese  for  every 
American,  but  the  "body  count"  becomes  an- 
other thing  entirely  when  It  Involves  mil- 
lions of  American  lives. 

This  raises  an  obvious  moral  question:  Is 
there  aay  objective  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
any  point  of  contention  between  the  U.S. 
and  China,  that  could  Justify  the  taking  of 
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hundreds  of  million  of  Chinese  lives?  Is 
there  any  issue  short  of  national  survival 
that  could  induce  us  to  become  the  greatest 
mass  murders  in  history?  I  suggest  there 
should  not  be.  Hitler  killed  six  million  Jews 
and  his  regime  is  almost  universally  con- 
sidered the  low  point  In  all  human  history; 
a  heavy  American  nuclear  strike  against 
China  would  kill  at  least  fifty  times  that 
number. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  ABM  be- 
comes significant  only  In  the  context  of  such 
a  heavy  American  strike  A  light  strike,  say 
against  the  Sinkiang  nuclear  plants,  would 
not  bring  Chinese  ICBM  retaliation,  for 
they  would  know  that  retaliation  would  be 
sure  to  provoke  a  heavy  American  srtnke  In 
return. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
antl-Chlnese  ABM  rationale  assumes  we  are 
in  fact  willing  ^o  commit  the  atrocity  of  a 
heavy  strike,  since  nothing  less  than  this 
nothing -to- lose  situation  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  provoke  Chinese  nuclear  re- 
taliation 

It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  "credible 
diplomacy"  for  the  Chinese  consists  of  pre- 
senting us  with  the  serious  possibility  that 
we  cannot  prevent  them  from  taking  out  one 
of  our  cities;  this  would  deter  us  from  pro- 
voking them  by  a  heavy  strike  For  our 
part,  "credible  diplomacy"  consists  of  deny- 
ing the  Chinese  such  a  capabUUy  This  is 
the  purported  function  of  the  antl-Chlnese 
ABM 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  it 
is  completely  Incapable  of  F>erformlng  such 
a  function 

rec/inoio^icoi  inadequacy  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  ABM 
Probably  the  greatest  single  weakness  of 
an  anti-Chinese  defense  lies  In  the  Impos- 
sibly high  standards  It  must  meet  Suppose 
the  Chinese  target  25  thermonuclear  ICBM 
warheads  on  San  PrancLsco  If  the  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  96%  effective.  24  warheads  are  de- 
stroyed, one  gets  through,  the  city  Is  Incin- 
erated, and  we  ml^ht  as  well  not  have  had 
the  ABM.  If  the  Chinese  have  100  warheads, 
even  a  99%  effective  ABM  Is  Inadequate 

A  President  would  have  to  be  insane  to 
stake  the  lives  of  a  million  Americans  on  the 
usumptlon  that  such  a  fantastically  com- 
plex system  would  be  60%  effective,  let  alone 
96%  or  99%  effective,  the  first  time  it  is  used 
tn  combat 

The  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  this.  So  sim- 
ple probability  coiiBlderatlons  of  reliability 
and  efTectiveness  preclude  any  ABM  from 
maintaining  "credible  diplomacy  " 

But  for  the  sake  of  discussion  let  us  set 
this  point  aside  and  explore  some  of  Safe- 
guard's other  weaknesses 

First  Safeguard  can  be  exhausted  We 
would  have  to  defend  the  entire  country,  but 
the  Chinese  could  determine  over  which  pop- 
ulation center  the  Safeguard  defense  was 
thinnest — this  Is  easily  done  by  satellite 
reconnaissance — and  target  all  their  missiles 
against  that  city  Tliey  could  thus  attack  It 
with  more  warheads  than  we  had  ABM's. 

Parenthetically.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
50-warhead  Chinese  attack  against  Los  An- 
geles would  probably  approximate  the  attack 
that  city  would  sustain  In  a  heavy  Soviet 
strike  against  the  entire  country.  President 
Nixon  has  admitted  the  impossibility  of  de- 
fending a  city  against  a  heavy  Soviet  strike. 

Second  Safeguard  can  be  circumvented  by 
means  whose  variety  Is  limited  only  by  the 
Imagination  of  the  attacker 

Safeguard  Is  useless  against  a  low  altitude 
cruise  (airborne)  missile  launched  from  a 
submarine  against  a  coastal  city 

The  Chinese  could  put  a  megaton-slsed 
bomb  in  a  crate,  stamp  It  "farm  machinery" 
or  some  such,  and  send  It  to  New  Tork  City 
by  Pan  Am  air  freight  The  bomb  could  be 
altitude-fused  to  detonate  on  landing 

If  one  Is  not  concerned  about  physical  stee 
»nd  weight,  it  is  relatively  cheap  and  easv  to 


make  a  bomb  of  a  hundred  megatons  or  even 
several  times  larger  Such  a  bomb  could  be 
placed  aboard  a  freighter,  a  Llberlan  flag 
hoisted,  and  the  ship  sailed  Into  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  harbor  and  detonated  Or 
It  could  be  placed  in  a  trawler  or  submarine 
and  detonated  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 
creating  a  tidal  wave  and  tremendous  fallout 
A  dozen  such  multl -hundred-megaton  bombs 
simultaneously  detonated  off  our  coasts 
might  kill  a  third  of  our  population  China 
has  the  ability  to  mount  such  an  attack  to- 
day 

Safeguard  can  be  penetrated  A  thtn  area 
defense,  which  Is  all  Safeguard  will  provide 
for  the  cities,  is  relatively  easy  to  pene- 
trate by  the  use  of  chaff,  decoys,  blackout. 
and  so  forth  These  are  devices  we  already 
have  In  our  arsenal.  The  Pentagon  doubts 
the  Chinese  can  develop  penetration  aids 
within  ten  years.  I  suggest  that  if  we  have 
them  now  we  cannot  depend  on  Chinese 
Inability  to  get  them  within  that  time  More- 
over. It  will  be  at  least  4  or  6  years  before 
Safeguard  will  be  ready  for  deployment  Dur- 
ing this  period  we  will  be  vulnerable  to  their 
ICBMs  even  without  penetration   aids 

In  summary,  we  do  not  have  the  credible 
diplomacy"  Mr  Laird  speaks  of.  and  Safe- 
guard will  not  give  It  to  us.  The  Chinese  can 
do  us  considerable  harm  if  they  are  willing 
to  commit  national  suicide  in  the  process. 
We  may  as  well  learn  to  live  with  It.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  rely  on  their  traditional 
conservatism  and  caution  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  on  their  perception  of  their  self-interest 
as  affected  by  our  nuclear  deterrent 

Finally,  perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  we  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  kill  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  with  Impunity 

TAIWAN    AND    UNrTEB    STATES   DETkNSE    IK 
BAST    ASIA 

(By   Representative  Mohjiis  K.  Udall. 

June  10.  1970) 
Last  year  I  attended  an  American  Assembly 
meeting  In  Japan  at  which  American -Japa- 
nese relations  were  discussed  A  considerable 
part  of  the  exchange  dealt  with  mutual  Japa- 
nese and  American  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  It  was  the  general  con- 
sensus at  the  meeting  that  there  should  be 
more  contact  between  the  people  of  China 
and  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States 

The  stated  goal  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  to  Increase  contact  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Americans.  The  Administra- 
tion relaxed  restrictions  on  travel  to  China 
in  July.  1969  In  the  field  of  trade,  restric- 
tions were  reduced  In  December.  1969.  In 
January.  1970,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Warsaw  talks  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans  would  be  resumed,  after  having 
been  in  abeyance  for  two  years  Two  formal 
conversations  have  been  held  since  then  on 
February  20.  1970,  but  the  entry  of  American 
troops  into  Cambodia  caused  the  Chinese  to 
cancel  the  talks. 

Essentially  the  United  States  negotiators. 
because  of  the  general  impasse  regarding  the 
Taiwan  question,  want  to  talk  about  items 
on  the  periphery  of  Slno-Amerlcan  Interests. 
Trade,  travel,  and  exchanges  are  illustrations 
of  those  Conversely,  Chinese  negotiators 
want  to  discuss  and  settle  the  central  ques- 
tion of  ensuring  their  own  security  as  a 
nation.  Including  what  Is  generally  recog- 
nized by  both  the  Natlonallste  and  the 
Communists  to  relate  to  the  province  of 
Taiwan.  It  is  to  Chinese  and  American  secu- 
rity that  I  shall  address  myself  In  this  paper. 
The  question  of  Taiwan  Is  the  fundamental 
problem  dividing  the  United  States  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  Consequently, 
we  must  examine  U.S  -China  relations  In  that 
light. 

For  31  years,  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  toward  China  based  on  the 
containment,  isolation,  and  military  en- 
circlement   of   that   country    This   contain- 


ment philosophy  was  transferred  to  Asia 
after  having  been  successfully  applied  by 
Americans  to  the  EXiropean  situation.  In 
1947  the  mysterious  Mr  X  (Who  turned  out 
to  be  Mr  George  Kennani.  gave  in  a  For- 
eign Affairs  article  historical  and  philo- 
sophical Justification  for  the  containment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe  That  policy  be- 
c£une  operational  In  the  Truman  Doctrine 
which  aided  the  Greek  and  Turkish  govern- 
ments in  their  fights  against  communists, 
and  it  had  a  large  part  to  play  In  the  forma- 
tion of  N.A.TO,  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting further  communist  expansion  in 
Euroi>e  When  the  communists  were  vic- 
torious in  China  In  1949.  the  same  general 
philosophy  was  adopted  In  regard  to  China 
and  has  In  the  main  been  the  policy  this 
country  has  followed  ever  since. 

It  was  due  to  the  events  that  occurred  tn 
1949  and  1950,  both  Internationally  and 
domestically,  that  our  China  policy  was  both 
formulated  and  remained  essentially  the 
same  through  five  Presidents  Consequently. 
It  Is  Important  to  examine  this  formative 
period  in  U.S.  poUcy  In  greater  detail. 

There  Is  no  question  that  fierce  antl- 
communlsm  dominated  our  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  our  policy  toward  China! 
fueled  by  certain  international  events  and 
by  the  domestic  political  events  of  those  two 
years.  The  virulent  antl-Amerlcan  poeture 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  enabled  the  late  Senator  Joeeph  Mc- 
Carthy to  stir  up  antl-communlst  feeling  In 
this  country  The  hornets  nest  that  Senator 
McCarthy  disturbed  In  turn  caused  heavy 
criticism  by  Congressmen  of  our  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheeon  for  his  ap- 
proach to  the  China  problem  In  manv  ways 
this  domestic  factor  was  a  very  heavy  feather 
that  tipped  the  scales  between  a  policy  of 
moderation  toward  China  which  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  followed 
tmtll  the  Korean  War.  and  a  policy  of  hoe- 
tlllty. 

A  coalition  of  conservative  Republicans 
and  conservative  military  leaders,  plus  the 
very  Influential  Henry  Luce  (bom  In  China 
of  missionary  parents),  formed  the  China 
Lobby  to  ensure  that  this  countrv's  policy 
toward  China  was  a  hostile  one  The  general 
fear  In  the  United  States  of  the  advance  of 
communism,  through  both  foreign  conquest 
and  domestic  infiltration,  made  this  group 
an  extremely  powerful  force  in  formulating 
and  adhering  to  a  poUcy  toward  China  which 
Is  still  hostile  21  years  after  Its  InltiaUon. 
This  group  of  men  with  their  friendships 
and  connections  in  Congress,  with  the  press 
with  academla,  with  business,  and  with  the 
execuUve  branch  of  the  government,  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  a  strong  influence  on 
our  China  policy. 

Truman  and  Acheson  retained  a  moderate 
approach  to  China,  despite  strong  opposition 
from  the  China  Lobby,  until  the  Korean  War 
On  January  5.  1960.  the  day  after  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address  to  Congress.  President 
Truman  issued  a  four-paragraph  release  in 
which,  after  declaring  that  the  United  States 
regarded  Formosa  as  Chinese  territory  with- 
out qualification,  went  on  to  say 

"The  United  States  had  no  predatory  de- 
signs on  Formosa  or  on  any  other  Chinese 
territory  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
obtain  special  rights  ot  privileges  or  to  es- 
tablish military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this 
lime.  Nor  does  it  have  any  Intention  of  uti- 
lizing Its  armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the 
present  situation  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  pursue  a  course  which  will 
lead  to  involvement  In  the  civil  conflict  In 
China. 

"Similarly,  the  United  States  Government 
will  not  provide  military  aid  or  advice  to 
Chinese  forces  on  Formosa 

The  following  week  It  was  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  Job  to  further  clarify  President  Tru- 
man's controversial  statement  Included  in 
his  speech  entitled  "Crisis  in  China — An  Ex- 
amination  of  United  States  Policy."  Secre- 
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tary  Acbeson  both  described  the  communist 
takeover  in  China,  as  veil  as  defined  very 
precisely  the  United  States  defense  perimeter 
in  East  Asia. 

Mr  Acheson  In  his  memoirs  describes 
Chiang's  downfall  in  this  manner: 

■  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  emerged  from  the 
war  as  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  people,  op- 
posad  by  only  one  faction,  the  ragged.  lU- 
equlpped,  small  Communist  force  in  the 
bills.  Chiang  controlled  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  In  Chinese  history,  supported  and 
given  economic  backing  by  the  United  States. 
Pour  years  later  bis  armies  and  his  support 
both  within  the  country  and  outside  It  had 
melted  away  He  was  a  refugee  on  a  small 
Island  off  the  coast  ...  To  attribute  this  to 
Inadequate  foreign  support  .  .  .  was  to  nUs- 
calculate  entirely  what  had  been  going  on 
Ln  China  and  the  nature  of  the  forces  in- 
volved. The  most  Inexhaustible  patience  of 
the  Chinese  had  ended  They  had  not  over- 
thrown the  Oovemment.  There  was  nothing 
to  overthrow  They  had  simply  ignored  it. 
The  Communists  were  not  the  creators  of 
this  situation,  this  revolutionary  spirit,  but 
bad  naounted  it  and  ridden  to  victory  and 
jjower. " 

He  then  went  on  to  quote  an  interview 
which  General  MacArthur  had  given  In 
Tokyo  on  March  1.  1949,  which  defined  his 
view  of  an  American  defense  perimeter  In 
East  Asia  MacArthur  said.  It  starts  from 
the  Philippines  and  continues  through  the 
Ryukyu  Archipelago  which  Included  its  main 
bastion.  Okinawa  Then  it  bends  back 
through  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Island  chain 
to  Alaska  ' 

Secretary  Acheson  described  In  like  terms 
his  own  concept  of  the  U.S.  defensive  perim- 
eter m  East  Asia:  -This  defensive  perimeter 
runs  along  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then 
goes  to  the  Ryukyus  We  hold  important  de- 
fense poeltlons  m  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and 
these  we  will  continue  to  hold  The  De- 

fensive perimeter  runs  from  the  Ryukyus  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  '  Looking  at  that 
speech  in  retroapect.  he  left  out  two  very 
Important  parts  of  East  Asia  which  were 
later  to  be  Iccluded  in  that  defensive  perim- 
eter— namely  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  The 
conaervative  Republicans  in  the  China  lobby 
fiercely  attacked  Acheson  for  this  clarlflca- 
tlon  of  Umted  Stales  policy  In  East  Asia. 
Senator  William  Knowland  demanded  Ache- 
sons  resignation  Senator  Stiles  Bridges  de- 
manded a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Admin- 
istration, and  others  Joined  in  the  attack 
The  cry  went  up  generally  that  the  "left 
wingers'  in  the  SUte  Department  had  "lo«t 
China  "  That  of  course,  was  presuming  that 
the  United  States  had  had  China  in  the  first 
place! 

However  with  the  advent  of  the  Korean 
War.  both  Secretary  Acheson  and  President 
Truman  changed  their  approach  to  China. 
It  was  initially  recognized  that  If  any  out- 
side force  encouraged  the  North  Koreans  to 
Invade  South  Korea  In  June,  19S0.  It  was  the 
Soviets,  not  the  Chinese,  who  instigated  it. 
However.  President  Truman,  on  the  advice 
of  Dean  Acheson,  reacted  as  If  China,  not 
Russia,  were  the  aggressive  force  By  send- 
ing the  Seventh  Fleet  into  the  Taiwan 
Straits.  President  Truman  Interferred  in  the 
Internal  conflict  In  China  between  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  and  Mao  Tse-Tung — action  he  had 
foresworn  five  months  earlier 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  Truman  .Admin- 
istration was  to  limit  the  Korean  War  and 
prevent  Chinese  Involvement,  In  October. 
1960.  the  Chinese  warned  tbe  West  not  to 
croas  the  38th  parallel — Indicating  that  a 
boetue  force  on  their  boundary  would  be  a 
grave  threat  to  Chinese  security  Nevertheless 
the  US  chose  to  ignore  the  warning  and  the 
forces  of  General  MacArthur  proceeded  right 
to  tbe  Yalu,  First  we  Interferred  in  the  Chi- 
nese Civil  War.  and  then  we  severely  provoked 
the  Chinese  by  placing  troops  on  their  very 
border. 


The  conventional  wisdom  has  t>een  and 
remains  that  CommuxOst  China's  entry  Into 
Korea  was  a  manifestation  of  pure  aggression 
on  that  country's  part.  The  U.S.  pushed  for 
and  achieved  condemnation  of  China  in  the 
U.N.  While  I  understand  and  In  part  agree 
with  our  government's  posture  on  China  at 
that  time,  the  point  that  has  been  missed 
Is  that  Communist  China  most  certainly  felt 
threatened  by  our  mlUtary  actions  In  the 
Asian  Theatre  and  we  must  take  part  of 
the  blame  for  her  entry  Into  the  Korean  War 

Presently  the  United  States  has  over  800.000 
men  militarily  encircling  half  of  China. 
On  her  eastern  and  southern  border,  from 
Japan  to  ThaUand,  the  line  of  American  mili- 
tary bases  stretches  from  Okinawa  through 
South  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines. 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The  United 
States  is  sUll  Intervening  in  the  remnants 
of  the  Chinese  Civil  War.  not  only  by  sup- 
porting the  Chinese  forces  on  Taiwan,  but 
also  by  giving  loglsUcal  support  to  the 
Chinese  forces  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands 
Just  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

Tbiis  the  situation  has  changed  very  little 
from  the  time  twenty  years  ago  when  our 
original  China  policy  was  established  and  It 
is  my  fear  that  our  current  inflexible  China 
policy  carries  with  It  the  risk  of  another 
(avoidable)  mUltary  conflict  I  did  say  that 
there  has  been  some  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
Nlxon  Administration  as  to  a  change  In 
China  policy  And  the  President  reduced  the 
Taiwan  Strait  Patrol  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  as 
an  Indication  of  his  good  faith.  Tet  as  I 
pointed  out.  military  assistance  to  Taiwan 
continues  unabated  At  this  time  approxi- 
mately 10. 000  American  troops  remain  on 
Taiwan — there  have  been  repeated  rumors 
that  a  large  American  air  base  Is  being  built 
on  that  Island 

Last  fall  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  an  amendment  to  tbe  Foreign  Aid 
BUI  authorizing  54  5  million  dollars  to  pro- 
vide an  18  to  20-plane  squadron  of  F4  Jet 
fighters  to  Taiwan.  Fortunately  during  con- 
ference, that  authorization  was  defeated  by 
the  Senate  But  at  the  end  of  January.  1970, 
the  Pentagon  announced  that  Taiwan  would 
be  getting  34  PIOOA  aircraft  to  modernize  Its 
air  force  Although  Congress  refuaed  to 
approve  military  authorizations  for  TiUwan. 
the  Executive  branch  proceeded  to  give 
Taiwan   the  Jet  fighters 

On  March  30.  1970,  the  State  Depart- 
ment confirmed  that  the  US  "secretly  sup- 
plied NatlonalUt  China  with  surplus  military 
equipment  last  yesu-.  Including  war  planes 
and  four  destroyers,  worth  $157  million"  In 
1968  the  official  defense  spending  of  the 
Taiwan  government  was  »302  million  In  1969 
the  figure  was  comparable  Consequently 
with  United  States  gifts  of  1157  million.  In  a 
secret  arms  agreement  our  government  fur- 
nished the  equivalent  of  one  half  of  Taiwan's 
defense  budget  This  action  was  taken  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Congreas  which  has 
the  Constltutlon-glven  power  to  appropriate 
money  for  such  gifts 

Thus  a  reasonable  man  in  Communist 
China  might  conclude  that  the  US,  foreign 
policy  toward  his  country  remains  one  of 
blind  hoetUlty  and  that  his  country  will  have 
to  react  accordingly  The  risk  exists,  then, 
that  we  will  find  ourselves  In  military  con- 
flict with  China  Based  on  the  recent  past. 
at  least  some  of  the  blame  would  have  to  be 
placed  at  our  feet  if  this  conflict  occurs. 

Take  a  look  at  China's  handling  of  her 
close  to  3  mlllloci  man  army  There  has  been 
no  sizeable  shift  In  China's  deployment  of 
troops  In  the  last  few  years.  Those  troops 
that  have  been  moved  have  been  tranaferred 
to  the  SIno-Sovlet  frontier  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  army  Is  deployed  on  the 
coast  between  Shantung  and  Hong  Kong  It 
Is  situated  In  anticipation  of  an  attack  from 
Taiwan.  Along  the  axis  of  the  Canton  Wuhan 
Railroad  there  is  another  quarter  of  the 
army  In  Manchuria  and  around  Peking  the 
third  quarter  of  the  army  realdea  Tbe  fourth 


quarter  is  located  In  Tibet  (3  divisions ). 
Slnklang  (4  divisions).  Inner  Mongolia  (4 
divisions).  Hainan  Island  3  divisions).  West- 
ern China  111  divisions),  Seechuan  and 
Yunnan  ( 13  divisions)  Along  the  Slno-Sovlet 
border  there  are  approximately  eight  to  nine 
additional  divisions  not  Included  in  the  above 
figure  of  three  million.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Chinese  forces  are  deployed  defen- 
sively and  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  mount  an  offensive,  especially  on  more 
than  one  front. 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies'  Mili- 
tary Balance  for  1969-70  states:  "China's 
conventional  arms  industry  would  be  in  no 
position  to  produce  weapons  on  a  scale 
needed  for  war;  neither  could  Chinese-pro- 
duced nuclear  arms  be  a  substitute  for  them.' 
High  members  of  the  Nlxon  Administration 
have  Indicated  that  essentially  China's  for- 
eign and  defense  jjollcy  over  the  last  few 
years  has  been  very  cautious  and  essentially 
one  of  nonintervention.  While  the  Chinese 
have  been  supporters  of  various  wars  of  lib- 
eration, at  the  present  time  they  remain 
non-involved  In  the  matter  of  sending  troops 
to  assist  various  communist  movements  In 
Asia  Marshall  Lln-Piao's  fanwus  speech  in 
1966  was  widely  quoted  as  being  a  Chinese 
Meln  Kampf.  yet  essentially  advocated  not 
direct  Chinese  action  and  Involvement  In 
wars  of  liberation,  but  a  fairly  generalized 
support — logistical  and  otherwise — of  these 
wars  of  liberation.  In  many  ways  It  com- 
mits the  Chinese  to  nearly  nothing,  yet  leaves 
their  options  open  to  provide  support  when 
necessary 

In  a  recent  paper  presented  at  an  Asian 
scholars  meeting  in  Washington,  Professor 
Mark  Mancall  of  Stanford  University  ad- 
dressed himself  squarely  to  that  question 
"Monolithic  Communism:  The  Fallacy  of  the 
China  TTireat  "  Professor  Mancall  says: 
"While  America's  Justification  of  Its  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  passed  through  many 
verbal  permutations  In  the  last  three  admin- 
istrations. It  has  hewn  to  one  major  theme: 
the  threat  of  an  aggressive  Communist  China 
and  the  need  to  contain  It  through  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balance  of  power  In  that  region 
Moreover,  it  has  Insisted  upon  this  theme 
despite  the  failure  of  reality  to  match  Wash- 
ington's  exptectatlons." 

He  then  goes  on  to  quote  various  Admin- 
istration officials  from  Elsenhower's  to  the 
present  ones  Indicating  that  we  must  main- 
tain a  strong  presence  In  East  Asia  Other- 
wise there  would  be  a  "grave  Imbalance  of 
power"  In  1966  President  Johnson  In  a 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  said, 
"Over  this  war — and  all  Asia — Is  another 
reality:  the  deepening  shadow  of  Conunu- 
nlst  China.  .  The  contest  In  Vietnam  Is  part 
of  a  wider  pattern  of  aggressive  purposes  " 
Undersecretary  of  State  Richardson  evidently 
used  the  same  argument  to  Justify  our  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  In  a  recent 
meeting  with  a  group  of  visiting  professors 
and  students  Professor  Mancall  further 
states  "It  would  be  logical  to  conclude,  given 
this  argument,  that  American  escalation  In 
Southeast  Asia,  particularly  since  1964.  took 
place  either  In  response  to  an  escalation  of 
Chinese  activities  In  the  region  or  as  a  pre- 
emptive measure  to  prevent  Chinese  escala- 
tion. However,  the  Chinese  have  rather  per- 
sistently spoken  loudly  but  carried  a  small 
stick.  They  have  always  talked  of  support,  not 
Intervention." 

Mancall   concludes   by  stating:  .    .   the 

escalation  of  American  involvement  to  well 
over  600.000  men  wae  Independent  of  any 
real  Chinese  threat  In  Indochina  Itself:  nor 
did  the  Chinese  respond  at  any  time  with 
a  comparable  Influx  of  personnel  Into  combat 
areas  of  North  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 
Peking  has  wanted  to  maximize  her  Influence 
in  the  region  while  minimizing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  direct  Umted  Statea-Chlna  con- 
flict." China  has  displayed  utmost  caution 
in    confrontation    with    the    United    States, 
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whUe  the  V.S.  has  eluslvely  sought  to  con- 
tinually contain  the  so-called  China  threat 
which  never  really  did  materialize  One  re- 
■ult  baa  been  a  tragic  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 
IX  we  are  to  avoid  future  and  wider  war.  It 
Is  time  we  reassess  our  China  policy 

Policy  recommendations 
I  propose  the  following  steps  the  United 
States  Oovemment  could   undertake  In  de- 
veloping a  genuinely  new  China  policy. 

1.  Recognize  as  President  Truman  did  prior 
to  the  Korean  War  that  tbe  fight  over  Tai- 
wan is  a  dispute  internal  to  all  Chinese  I 
realize  that  there  would  of  necessity  be  a 
transitional  period  between  the  phasing  out 
of  our  present  policy  and  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  new  one.  but  we  should  state 
this  policy  as  our  objective.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  the  dutlngulshed  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  BelaUons  Committee, 
Senator  J  William  Fulbrlgbt,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle said.  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  the 
United  States  to  do  as  to  the  status  of  Taiwan 
except  to  leave  It  to  the  Chinese  to  resolve— 
or  to  leave  It  unresolved — In  their  own 
way."  He  went  on  to  state  that.  "It  Is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Chinese  themselves  can 
resolve  this  Issue,  but  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
if  It  can  be  solved.  It  Is  only  the  Chinese 
that  can  solve  it  "  Essentially  then.  Ful- 
brlgbt calls  for  non-lnterventlton  in  the 
Chinese  civil  conflict,  precisely  what  Presi- 
dent Truman  advocated  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hOBUlitles  In  Korea  in  mid  1960 

2.  The  United  States  should  withdraw 
American  forces  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan 
Straits  and  terminate  military  aid  to  Chinese 
nationalist  aulborltles  This  action  would  be 
tbe  first  step  In  implementing  the  policy 
enunciated  above — a  withdrawal  from  the 
Chinese  civil  conflict.  Very  possibly  the  con- 
trolling funcUon  that  the  Taiwan  Strait  pa- 
trol of  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  under- 
taking for  the  last  twenty  years  could  be 
performed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Navy 
which  Includes  ships  of  the  same  caliber  as 
In  the  U  S  patrol 

3.  In  order  to  add  credibility  to  our  change 
In  policy  toward  China  we  must  end  the 
current  policy  of  mUltary  encirclement  and 
trade  embargo  of  China  This  step  would  be 
m  keeping  with  the  Nlxon  Administration's 
avowed  aim  of  a  lower  profile  In  Asia  As  was 
stated  earlier,  we  have  military  bases  and 
troops  In  every  country  on  China's  border 
from  Japan  to  Thailand  .Such  stationing  of 
troops  seems  unnecessary  in  an  age  In  which 
our  primary  defense  Is  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  I  quesUon  the  necessity  of  having 
military  bases  on  China's  borders.  It  provides 
too  much  a  provocation  to  China — a  provoca- 
tion not  worth  tbe  risk  of  a  Sino-Amerlcan 
confrontation 

4.  After  the  above  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  United  States,  we  could  then  make  a 
meaningful  attempt  to  establish  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  respect. 
and  nonintervention   in  each  others'  affairs. 

In  essence,  the  above  constitutes  the  pol- 
icy which  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  Is  the  sole  legitimate 
government  of  mainland  China  Although  a 
new  departure  for  the  United  States,  this  pol- 
icy Is  followed  by  many  of  our  allies  Most 
Importantly.  It  is  a  policy  based  on  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  the  situation,  and  not  a  per- 
petuation of  the  myth  that  surrounds  the 
present  policy  While  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  China  would  react  favorably  to  a  new 
polKy.  there  have  been  Indications  from  the 
Chinese  that  If  thus  kind  of  policy  Is  adopted 
by  the  United  Stales  Government,  there 
could  be  a  very  rapid  establlaJiment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  our  two  govern- 
ments 

President  Kennedy  in  bis  famous  address 
at  the  American  University  In  1963  quoted  a 
Chinese  saying  "A  journey  of  a  thousand 
mUes  starts  with  a  single  step  "  Sino-Amerl- 


can relations  have  for  tbe  last  twenty-one 
years  been  frozen  in  the  concern  that  de- 
veloped m  the  early  I950's  and  the  era  of  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy  It  Is  time  Ui  break 
with  the  past  and  take  that  one  bold  step 
along  the  path  of  reconciliation  between  two 
great  powers— the  United  States  and  China 
With  the  policy  suted  above,  we  can  start 
down  that  long  road  Peace  In  Asia  and  peace 
In  tbe  world  make  it  Imperative  that  we  move 
now. 

CHINA    AND    THE    VNTTCD    STATES 

(By  Representative  Jonathan   B.   Bingham, 

JxUy  8,  1970) 

Background 

The  problem  concerning  Chinese  represen- 
tation In  the  United  Nations  arose  after  the 
Communist  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  gained 
control  of  the  Chinese  mainland  In  late  1949 
and  the  National  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
established  itself  on  Taiwan  (Formosa)  Both 
claimed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  China  Each  government  claimed  the 
seat  of  China,  which  was  an  original  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  veto-possessing 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  Nationalist  government  continued  to 
occupy  China's  place  as  It  already  had  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  whose 
credentials  had  been  certified  earlier 

During  1950  the  Soviet  Union  made  at- 
tempto  In  the  Security  Council,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  other  organs  and  subsidiary 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations  to  unseat  the 
Nationalist  representative  and  seat  the  rep- 
resentative of  Communist  China  All  of  these 
attempts  failed  '  Subsequent  efforts  to  un- 
seat the  Nationalist  Representative  have  also 
failed. 

The  manner  In  which  the  United  Nations 
should  decide  the  representation  of  a  mem- 
ber nation  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Usually  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  each  organ  stipulate  that  credentials 
are  to  be  examined  by  a  Credentials  Commit- 
tee whoae  report  Is  passed  upon  by  the  parent 
body  However,  whether  a  case  of  contested 
representation  such  as  is  Involved  lu  the 
case  of  China  Is  a  matter  of  credentials  to  be 
decided  by  a  procedural  vote,  or  whether  It 
Is  a  substantive  question  (thus  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  concurrence  of  all  permanent  members 
m  the  Security  Council  i .  has  become  part  of 
the  controversy. 

Although  each  organ  or  subsidiary  body  of 
the  United  Nations  decides  matters  of  repre- 
sentation Independently,  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  been  guiding  On  De- 
cember 14,  1950,  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  recommended  that  when  a  problem 
of  representation  arose  "the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  or  Its  interim  Com- 
mittee concerning  any  such  question  should 
be  taken  Into  account  m  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  specialized  agen- 
cies." 

In  1950  the  General  Assembly  rejected,  by 
37  to  11.  with  8  abstentions,  a  Soviet  draft 
resolution  to  seat  the  representative  of  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China 

Starting  in  1951  the  tactic  of  the  United 
States  was  to  seek  to  postpone  discussion  of 
the  so-called  "ChlRep"  item  from  year  to 
year,  thus  preventing  any  subsuntive  debate. 
This  tactic  succeeded  for  a  while,  but  after 
1953  the  margin  in  favor  of  postponing  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  steadily  declined  and  In 
1960  the  vote  on  the  United  States  proposal 
was  42  In  favor,  34  against,  and  22  absten- 
tions. 

The  next  year.  1961.  Instead  of  leading  a 
move  to  keep  the  subject  off  the  agenda  as 
In  the  preceding  years  the  United  States 
sponsored  a  resolution  designating  the  ques- 


tion of  Chinese  representation  an  Important 
question  This  would  make  a  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  to  adopt  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  The  resolution  was  adc^ted  by 
a  substantial  margin,  with  61  In  favor,  34 
against,  and  7  abstentions  A  Soviet  draft 
resolution  to  remove  the  representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Invite  representatives 
from  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  to  par- 
ticipate was  then  defeated  by  a  \-ote  of  48 
against,  36  in  favor,  and  20  abstentions. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  of  action  in  the 
General  .Assembly  every  year  since  1965  was 
the  high  point  for  Peking,  In  terms  of  votes: 
In  that  year  the  resolution  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority  on  the  issue  passed  by  a 
margin  of  only  seven  votes,  56  In  favor'  49 
against,  and  11  abstentions,  and  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  which  would  seat  Peking  and 
oust  Taiwan  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
56.  with  21  abstentions. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  recent 
years  Albania,  not  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  resolution.  The 
only  other  Communist  spwnsor  among  the 
14  co-sp)onsors  last  fall  was  Romania,  the 
other  sponsors  being  Algeria.  Cambodia,  Con- 
go Brazzaville,  Cuba,  Guinea,  Mall,  Mauri- 
tania, Southern  Yemen,  Syria.  Tanzania. 
Yemen,  and  Zambia,  Last  year  for  the  first 
time  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  speak  In  the 
debate  on  the  Item, 

Most  states  which  favor  the  Albanian  reso- 
lution vote  against  the  Important  question 
resolution,  but  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
voting  for  the  Albanian  resolution,  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  -important  question 
resolution,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

The  "Two  Chinas"  approach 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  seemed  to 
many  observers  that  the  logical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  was  to  have  both  Peking  and 
Taiwan  represented  There  are  various  ver- 
sions of  this  proposal,  especially  with  respect 
to  China's  seal  in  the  Sectirlty  Council  At 
the  one  extreme,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Peking  could  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions land  the  General  Assembly)  as  a  new 
member,  possibly  under  the  name  "Peoples' 
Republic  of  China",  with  the  Republic  of 
China  (Taiwan  I  retaining  the  Security  Coun- 
cil seat  Other  proposals  Include:  (a)  leaving 
the  China  seat  on  the  Security  Council  va- 
cant, and  (b)  adopting  a  Charter  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  China  as  a  per- 
manent member,  possibly  substituting  India 
or  Japan  The  most  common  "Two  Chinas  " 
proposal  would  give  the  Security  Council 
seat  to  Peking,  but  would  leave  Taiwan  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  was 
the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  Na- 
tional Policy  Panel  set  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  and  headed  by  Robert  B. 
Roosa.  as  Chairman,  and  Frederick  S  Beebe, 
as  Vice  Chairman 

There  are  all  kinds  of  points  to  be  made 
In  favor  of  the  UNA  Policy  Panel's  recom- 
mendation: It  Is  logical;  It  reflects  the  fac- 
tual situation;  It  Is  consistent  vrtth  the  Idea 
of  eventual  self-determination  of  Taiwan 
which  would  give  the  Talveanese  control  over 
their  own  political  destiny:  it  preserves  the 
principle  of  universality,  which  is  wTdelv  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  principle  for  membership 
In  the  United  Nations  today  ' 

The  "Two  Chinas"  approach,  as  reflected  In 
the  UNA    Policy  Panel  recommendations,  is 
also  politically  realistic  in  the  United  States 
A  number  of  elected  officials,  including  the 


>  Although  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Com- 
mittee of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  seated 
a  Communist  delegate  provisionally,  the  de- 
cision was  later  reversed. 


'  It  Is  unforttinate  that  the  principle  of 
universality  Is  not  consistently  supported  by 
a  number  of  United  Nations  member  states 
that  favor  the  admission  of  Peking  The  Lu- 
saka Manifesto  issued  last  year  by  Presidents 
Kaunda  and  Nyerere,  and  supported  by  most 
African  states,  specifically  call  for  the  expul- 
sion of  South  Africa  from  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  related  agencies. 
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author  of  this  p«p«r,  hare  made  r«coauneQ- 
datlons  along  these  lines  without  adverse 
effect,  or  even  much  adverse  comment.  Start- 
ing. I  believe.  In  1963,  the  State  Department 
and  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  gave  serious  consideration  to  the 
Idea  of  having  a  study  comxnUtee  set  up  by 
the  U.N  General  Assembly  to  review  the 
Chinese  representation  Issue,  with  the  Idea 
th*t  such  a  committee  would  no  doubt  come 
Ln  with  recommendations  along  the  lines  of 
the  "Two  Chinas"  approach.  In  1966  this  Idea 
o&me  to  fruition,  and  Italy  emerged  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  such  a  resolution  In  the 
General  Assembly,  with  the  United  States 
Indicating  Its  support  of  the  resolution  The 
following  paragraphs  from  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's speech  announcing  the  United  States' 
position  are  of  Interest: 

Our  discussions  of  this  Issue.  I  would  re- 
call, have  always  foundered  on  one  rock: 
F>eking's  Insistence  that  we  repudiate  solemn 
treaty  commitments  to  the  R«pubUc  of 
China  and  leave  Peking  a  free  hand  to  take 
over  the  people  and   territory  of  Taiwan. 

We  have  refused  and  shall  continue  to 
refuse  to  repudiate  our  commitments  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Similarly,  we  refuse  to  countenance  any 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation which  Involves  the  expulsion  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  from  the 
United  Nations.  As  we  understand  the  study - 
committee  proposal,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
prejudice  or  undermine  our  commitments, 
nor  indeed  does  It  prejudge  the  results  of 
the  study  to  be  made 

We  hope  this  Inquiry  of  the  committee 
may  help  to  obtain  answers  to  questions 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  Peking 

WUl  they  refrain  from  putting  forward 
clearly  unacceptable  demands,  and  specifi- 
cally the  unacceptable  demand  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  be  expelled  from  this  orga- 
nization? 

And  will  they  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  In  peirtlcular  the  basic  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state? 

While  the  study  resolution  was  not  put 
forward  in  1969.  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  Representative  In  the  debate  on  the 
Chinese  Repreeectatlon  Issue  (Congressman 
Whalley)  was  not  at  all  polemical  against 
Peking  provided  Taiwan  would  not  have  to  be 
exptelled 

On  the  question  of  political  r«aUtles.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Congress  each  year 
routinely  readopts  provisions  contained  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Justice  and  Com- 
merce Appropriation  Act  and  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act  reiterating  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  "to  the  seating  In 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China 
regime  as  the  representative  of  China."  But 
these  are  only  "sense  of  Congress  "  provisions 
not  binding  on  the  President,  and  Indeed  the 
provision  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  con- 
tains the  following  rather  mild  language  of 
what  the  President  is  requested  to  do  In  the 
event  that  Peking  is  seated  Ln  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  In  the 
event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Security 
Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  Inform 
the  Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with 
the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
Implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
relationships.  Including  that  created  by 
mecnbershlp  In  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

The  trouble  with  the  Two  Chinas  ap- 
proach— and  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  fatal  weak- 
ness— Is  that  this  approach  Is  opposed  both 
by  Taiwan  and  by  Peking. 

The  opposition  of  Taiwan  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  fatal,  if  Peking  were  agreeable.  It  Ls 


true  that  Taiwan  currently  enjoys  a  veto 
power  In  the  Security  Council  and  could 
argue  that  Its  expulsion  from  the  Security 
Council  would  be  a  substantive  matter,  not 
a  procedural  one,  and  hence  would  be  subject 
to  the  veto.  Taiwan  could  also  argue  that  a 
motion  to  declare  the  question  of  credentials 
for  the  seat  in  the  Security  Council  a  proce- 
dural question  would  Itself  be  subject  to  veto 
(the  so-called  double  veto)  All  this,  however, 
would  probably  prove  Ineffective  If  all  the 
major  powers  were  prepared  to  support  the 
substitution  of  Peking  for  Taiwan  on  the 
Security  Council.  In  that  event.  It  Is  hard  to 
conceive  that  procedural  devices  by  Taiwan 
would  long  delay  the  action. > 

Regardless  of  the  position  of  Taiwan,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  Peking  remains  adamant  In 
Its  opposition  to  any  form  of  continued  mem- 
bership m  the  United  Nations  for  Taiwan.  It 
IS  hard  to  see  how  this  approach  will  lead  to 
the  entry  Into  the  United  Nations  of  Commu- 
nist China.  Tbt  difficulty  of  proceeding  along 
these  lines  without  Peking's  active  coopera- 
tion Is  Illustrated  by  the  vote  In  1966  on 
Italy's  proposed  resolution  to  establish  a 
study  committee,  which  It  was  expected 
would  lead  to  a  Two  Chinas  recommenda- 
tion. Only  34  member  states  voted  In  favor 
of  the  resolution.  63  were  opposed  and  26  ab- 
stained. Voting  against  the  resolution  were 
not  only  all  of  those  states  which  favored 
Peking's  admission,  but  also  the  Republic  of 
China  and  some  of  Its  close  friends,  such  as 
Singapore  and  Thailand. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  change  of  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  Peking  on  this  question? 
While  opinions  differ,  my  own  Judgment  Ls 
that  the  prospecu  are  slim  Indeed  Peking 
continues  to  maintain  a  very  tough  attitude 
on  Taiwan  In  discussions  with  countries 
about  exchanging  diplomat  representatives, 
for  example,  in  the  current  discussions  with 
Canada.  Peking  continues  to  Insist,  not  only 
that  Canada  withdraw  recognition,  but  that 
Canada  recognize  the  validity  of  Peking's 
claim  to  Taiwan  as  a  part  of  China.  The  exis- 
tence of  Taiwan  as  a  separate  state — and 
continued  United  States  support  for  It  In  that 
respect — continues  to  be  the  major  stumbling 
block  for  any  Improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  United  States. 

IT  Peking  were  really  Interested  In  obtain- 
ing membership  in  the  United  Nations,  this 
situation  might  change,  but  there  is  little  in- 
dication that  Peking  has  such  an  Interest. 
The  evidence  on  this  score  Is  ambiguous  at 
beat. 

The  VlUmate  question 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  clear  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  adopt  the 
posture  that  It  favors  and  would  support 
the  kind  of  Two  Chinas  approach  represented 
by  the  UNA  Policy  Panel's  recommendation 
I  can  see  virtually  no  argument  against  this 
position,  and  I  take  It  as  perfectly  feasible 
p>olltlcaliy.  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  has  been  hurt  over  the  years  by  ap- 
pearing unrealistic  and  doctrinaire  In  fight- 
ing against  the  admission  of  Peking  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Image  could 
be  Improved  by  adopting  the  Two  Chinas  po- 
sition. The  Government  of  Taiwan  would 
loudly  protest,  but  this  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  Interesu  of  the  United  States  to 
any  degree. 

However.  I  believe  we  should  recognize 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  posture  would 
be    valuable    primarily    from    a    public    rela- 


'  Interestingly  enough.  In  1950.  tb«  United 
States  took  the  position  that  the  question  of 
China's  representation  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil was  a  procedural  matter,  but  In  1951  Sec- 
retary Acheson  stated  that.  If  It  ever  ap- 
peared the  United  States  might  be  In  a 
minority  on  the  question.  It  would  seek  an 
advisory  opinion  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  whether  the  negative 
vote  of  a  permanent  member  counted  as  a 
veto  In  such  a  case. 


tions  point  of  view  and  would  not  lead  to 
the  a<lmlsslon  of  Communist  China,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  present  regime  or  some  reason- 
able facsimile  of  it  continues  In  office  In 
Peking. 

The  ultimate  question  to  be  faced,  there- 
fore. Ls  whether  the  United  States  should 
proceed  to  accept  the  notion  that  Taiwan 
will  have  to  be  expelled  from  the  United  Na- 
tions If  Peking  Is  to  take  Its  place  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil What  we  must  attempt  to  measure  In 
determining  the  answer  to  this  question  Is 
whether  there  Is  enough  to  be  gained  by  hav- 
ing Peking  in  the  UN.  to  offset  the  adverse 
consequences  of  such  a  decision. 

What  are  the  adverse  consequences? 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  for  the 
United  States  to  abandon  a  long-time  ally  In 
this  fashion  would  raise  questions  around  the 
world  about  the  faithfulness  to  Its  friends  of 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
no  treaty  obligations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  would  be 
repudiated  by  such  an  action  (assuming  that 
In  agreeing  to  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from 
the  UN.  we  would  make  clear  that  we  would 
continue  to  observe  our  mutual  defense 
treaty  commitments  to  Taiwan  and  other 
treaty  obligations)  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  could  In  such  a  case  be  fairly  accused 
by  the  Republic  of  China  and  Its  friends  of 
giving  In  to  an  unreasonable  demand  by  the 
Peking  Government,  In  contravention  of  the 
principle  of  universality  We  would  not  even 
be  able  to  point  to  a  visible  change  of  cir- 
cumstances to  Justify  such  a  reversal 

TTiere  would  also  be  short-range  adverse 
consequences  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself  If  Peking  were  to  have 
a  veto  in  the  Security  Council  It  Is  quite 
ptosslble.  for  exajnple.  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  agree  to  a  compromise  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  would  entail  some  form 
of  United  Nations  policing,  but  that  Peking 
might  oppose  the  terms  of  such  a  settlement 
and  veto  any  U.N.  participation.  The  danger 
of  a  similar  outcome  in  the  event  of  a  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  Bast  would  also  have  to 
be  faced. 

Long  range,  the  picture  Is  a  different  one. 
The  prestige  of  the  U.N.  would  undoubtedly 
be  enhanced  by  having  the  world's  largest 
nation  In  terms  of  population  represented  In 
Its  Councils.  Instead  of  being  excluded.  And 
the  ultimate  effect  on  the  behavior  of  the 
Peking  regime  Itself  might  well  be  a  salutary 
one.  Continuing  exposure  to  the  opinion  of 
the  International  community  should  In  time 
help  to  moderate  Peking's  policies.  Peking's 
presence  In  the  UN.  should  also  enhance 
prospects  of  Its  participation  In  arms  limita- 
tion talks  and  make  more  difficult  its  re- 
fusal to  participate  In  International  efforts 
to  solve  Asian  Issues.  Its  entrance  Into  the 
U.N.  and  Its  specialized  agencies  should  also 
make  more  likely  Its  cooperation  In  world 
wide  efforts  In  technical  fields  such  as  nar- 
cotic control,  disease  eradication,  meteoro- 
logical advances,  and  outer  space. 

Different  observers  will  no  doubt  assess  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
course  In  different  ways.  I  think  all  would 
have  to  agree,  however,  that  It  would  be  very 
difficult  politically  for  any  Administration  In 
the  United  States  to  take  such  a  step,  par- 
ticularly while  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  Is 
still  alive  and  In  office. 

I  am  compelled  therefore  to  conclude  that, 
for  the  near  future  at  least.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  Communist  China  will  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

poLmcAi,  KKPazssioN  IN  "razx  china" 

(By  Representative  Donald  M  Frasci, 

July  29.  19701 

Introduction 

This  paper  details  the  authoritarian  na- 
ture of  the  regime  controlling  Formosa  (Tai- 
wan). The  suppression  of  basic  political  lib- 
erties is  amply  documented. 
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What  are  the  implications  for  the  United 
States'  China  p>ollcy''  A  fresh  start  on  US 
policy  must  take  the  country  as  It  Is,  not  as 
it  might  have  been  The  U  8  undoubtedly 
bears  responsibility  for  helping  establish  on 
Formosa  and  continuing  In  office  the  exist- 
ing Nationalist  Chinese  government  And 
most  Taiwanese  iFormosans).  as  well  as  the 
transplanted  malnlanders.  If  faced  with  the 
choice  would  prefer  the  present  regime,  co- 
ercive as  It  is  to  the  mainland  Communist 
regime  But  If  the  U  S  wants  a  resolution  of 
the  political  impasse  now  existing  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  US  cannot  continue  Its 
extensive  support  of  the  Nationalistic  regime 
simply  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
The  people  living  on  Formosa  want  to  and 
must  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  State  Depart- 
ment no  longer  recognizes  any  claim  by  the 
Nationalist  government  to  mainland  China 
Inevitably  the  fiction  that  the  Nationalist 
regime  represents  all  of  China  must  be 
abandoned  This  in  turn  will  force  the  Na- 
tionalist government  to  receive  a  mandate 
from  the  people  living  on  Formosa  or  lose 
the  legitimacy  It  now  claims 

When  these  changes  will  occur  Is  uncer- 
tain. Members  who  serve  In  the  three  na- 
tional congressional  bodies  now  based  In 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  were  elected  In  the  late 
1940'8  before  the  flight  from  the  mainland 
Now,  as  National  Assembly  members  die, 
quorum  requirements  are  lowered  The  pas- 
sage of  time  alone  will  force  some  change  In 
the  present  system  and  outlook  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  current  Nationalist  fic- 
tions of  lefjltlmacy  will  be  fiercely  resisted  as 
long  as  possible  by  the  present  regime 

Our  present  Ambassador  to  Taiwan  re- 
cently said  "The  established  fKillcy  of  our 
Government  is  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities In  the  Taiwan  Strait  area  which  could 
easily  Imperil  the  peace  of  Asia"  I  agree  that 
this  should  be  a  part  of  our  p)ollcy  But  this 
is  not  enough  Although  we  have  no  vital  se- 
ctu^ty  Interest  In  Formosa,  we  have  a  great 
humanitarian  Interest  In  and  concern  for 
the  people  who  live  on  Formosa 

Thus,  we  should  neither  explicitly  nor 
tacitly  encourage  incursions  by  the  National- 
ists onto  the  mainland  or  the  expansion  of 
Formosan  military  airfields  to  accommodate 
US.  military  aircraft  as  large  as  B-52  bomb- 
ers. We  should  encourage  more  realistic  mili- 
tary defense  levels.  And  until  a  process  be- 
gins that  will  result  in  the  destiny  of  For- 
mosa being  placed  In  the  hands  of  all  those 
who  live  there,  we  should  scale  down  or  dis- 
continue military  and  other  support  to  the 
Nationalist  regime  We  should  strongly  as- 
sert our  belief  that  the  people  living  on 
Taiwan  be  given  full  political  rights  Includ- 
mg  self-determination. 

Beyond  reducing  our  support  for  the 
regime.  It  Is  unclear  how  the  U.S.  can 
directly  aid  the  growth  of  political  freedom 
or.  Formosa  Were  we  better  equipped,  we 
might  find  other  ways  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  freedom  there  But  It  is  clear  that 
t/ie  most  important  contribution  the  U.S 
can  make  Is  its  support  of  the  morally  right 
position  of  self-determination.  The  people  of 
Taiwan  are  capable  of  directing  their  own 
affairs. 

In  any  event,  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  facts  about  Formosa  must  underlie 
new  U.S.  policies  toward  the  regime,  and 
the  American  public  must  become  aware  of 
the  realities. 

Brief  history  of  Formosa 

Chinese,  primarily  from  Fuklen  Province, 
began  to  migrate  in  substantial  numbers  to 
the  island  of  Formosa  In  the  late  15th  and 
early  16th  centuries.  During  the  17th  cen- 
tury, various  colonial  powers  (the  Portu- 
guese, the  Spanish,  the  Dutch)  and  dissident 
Chinese  vied  for  the  island  In  1683  the 
Ching  Dynasty  formally  annexed  Formosa. 
For   the    next    two    centuries.    Formosa    was 


very  loosely  controlled  by  China.  After  being 
defeated  in  the  Slno-Japaxiese  War  of  1894- 
1895.  China  ceded  Formosa  to  Japan  and 
agreed  to  Korea's  "Independence  "  Although 
Korea  was  not  annexed  by  Japan  until  15 
years  later  Formosa  was  annexed  Immedi- 
ately For  the  next  50  years.  Formosa  was 
ruled  by  Japan 

In  1943.  at  a  meeting  in  Cairo.  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill,  and  President  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  Issued  a  declaration  which  read  in 
part  "All -territories  Japan  had  stolen  from 
the  Chinese    such  as  Formosa,  and  the 

Pescadores  shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic 
of  China"  (which  had  never  governed  them) . 
The  terms  of  this  declaration  were  repeated 
two  years  later  at  the  PNstsdam  Conference 
When  Japan  surrendered.  General  MacArthur 
authorized  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  Formosa  from  the  Japanese 
and  to  occupy  the  Island  In  behalf  of  the 
allied  powers  Peace  treaties  subsequently 
signed  with  Japan  ended  that  nation's  ""right, 
title  and  claim"  to  Formosa  But  the  lsland"8 
status  was  left  In  Umbo  The  officlEJ  position 
of  the  US  Is  that  the  status  of  Formosa  re- 
mains unresolved 

When  the  Chinese  came  to  Taiwan  In  1945 
and  1946,  they  found  a  highly  literate  (80<^r  ) 
and  modern  state  Chinese  troops  took  advan- 
tage of  the  relative  prosperity  of  Formosa 
and  numerous  incidents  of  pillage  rape  and 
murder  occurred  A  former  resident  of  For- 
mosa, Albert  Axelbank,  wrote  In  Harper's: 
"Formosan  rage  lat  the  conduct  of  the  oc- 
cupation force  exploded  February  28  1947, 
after  police  beat  to  death  a  woman  who  al- 
legedly sold  untaxed  cigarettes  "  Blood  liter- 
ally fiowed  In  the  streets  of  Taipei  A  recent 
State  Department  paper  summarized  a  mem- 
orandum submitted  by  Ambassador  Leigh- 
ton  Stuart  to  President  Chiang  on  April  18. 
1947:  "The  memorandum  recounts  numer- 
ous Incidents  of  widespread  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate killings  by  government  police  and 
troops,  particularly  after  reinforcements  be- 
gan to  arrive  from  the  mainland  on  March  8 
Some  of  these  Incidents  which  occurred  In 
Taipei  were  observed  by  American  consular 
officials;  others  were  reported  by  foreign  resi- 
dents there  and  elsewhere  US  official  docu- 
ments. wTltten  well  after  the  event,  generally 
have  accepted  the  figure  of  lO.OOO  persons  ae 
the  approximate  number  killed  during  the 
period  which  extended  until  the  end  of 
March.  1947  "■  The  Pormosans  have  not  for- 
gotten. 

This  tragedy  received  little  foreign  at- 
tention because  even  as  the  Nationalists  were 
occupying  Formosa  In  1947.  they  were  en- 
gaged In  a  blcxjdy  civil  war  on  the  mainland. 
In  1949.  Chiang  and  the  remnants  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  armies  were  driven  out  of  China 
and  sought  refuge  on  Formosa  Chiang  ar- 
rived on  the  Island  on  December  10.  1949. 

The  area  controlled  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  was  reduced  from  3,700.000 
square  miles  and  a  papulation  of  SOO.OOO.CKX) 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  to  Taiwan  proper, 
the  Pescadores,  and  the  tiny  Islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu,  with  a  combined  area  of  13,- 
890  square  miles  and  a  population  of  8,000,- 
000  Today  there  are  U.OOO.CKK)  people  on 
Formosa  Of  that  number,  857c  are  native 
Taiwanese 

Permanent  "state  of  siege" 
The  Nationalist  Government  now  had 
control  over  a  relatively  small  territory  and 
it  had  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  Its  rule 
over  Taiwan  would  be  virtually  complete  On 
May  19.  1949,  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Garri- 
son Command  In  Formosa  had  proclaimed  a 
general  "state  of  siege"  or  martial  law  over 
Formosa  and  the  other  Islands  "The  effect  on 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  people  was  devas- 
tating Illustrative  of  Its  severity  were  the 
large  number  of  offenses  carrying  the  death 
penalty  Including:  (1)  circulating  rumors 
and  beguiling  the  public,  (3)  disrupting  the 


money  market.  (3)  striking  by  workers  or 
traders.  (4)  encouraging  students  to  strike 
and,  (6)  disrupting  water  supplies  or  elec- 
tric and  gas  services 

Examination  of  these  martial  law  regu- 
lations Is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  Internal  situation  In  Taiwan,  because  the 
"state  of  siege'"  still  exist  '  Since  1949,  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  community  life  In  Formosa 
has  been  under  the  control  and  surveillance 
of  military  authorities.  Most  guarantees  and 
protections  of  Individual  rights  and  freedoms 
wTltten  Into  the  1947  Chinese  Constitution 
have  been  suspended,  and  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem has  become  a  pawn  of  the  military 

Political  offenses  are  defined  generally  as 
"crimes  which  are  Incidental  to  and  form  a 
part  of  political  disturbances,  including  of- 
fense consisting  In  an  attack  upon  the  pollt- 
IcaJ  order  of  things  established  In  tht  coun- 
try as  well  as  offenses  committed  to  ob- 
tain any  political  object."  Several  laws  were 
added  to  ensure  complete  control  over  the 
local  population.  The  Statute  for  Punish- 
ment of  Rebellion  (June  21,  1949)  the  SUt- 
ute  for  Denouncement  and  Suppression  of 
Rebels  (Instituted  In  1940  and  amended  In 
1954),  the  Military  Trial  Law  (Instituted  In 
1956  and  amended  in  1959) ,  and  the  Judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  Council  of  Grand  Jus- 
tices (1956)  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
militarization  of  the  Judicial  system  Since 
1949,  political  offenses  have  been  under  tlie 
control  of  a  military  court. 

Special  practices  of  the  Chinese  Judicial 
system  abrogate  important  provisions:  (1) 
In  practice,  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not 
applicable  for  political  offenses  Individuals 
have  been  tried  for  political  offenses  Individ- 
uals have  been  tried  for  political  crimes  al- 
legedly committed  nearly  two  decades  ago 
1 2)  The  principle  prohibiting  ex  post  facto 
laws  "is  not  applicable  to  political  offenses. 
This  results  In  trials  and  convictions  of  "of- 
fenders' for  political  acts  committed  before 
laws  prohibited  the  acts  i3i  Immunities  and 
privileges  of  legislators  are  not  recognized  for 
political  offenses  A  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Yuan  IS  "permanently  responsible  for 
opinions  expressed  In  It  If  the  opinion  con- 
stitutes a  political  offense,"  even  though  the 
constitution  provides  Immunity  for  '"an 
opinion  expressed  or  a  vole  cast  In  the  Yuan." 
(4)  Persons  are  not  given  remission  of  pun- 
ishment for  political  offenses  committed 
when  they  were  underage  Recently,  several 
persons  were  convicted  of  offenses  conunltted 
over  24  years  ago  when  they  were  less  than 
14  years  old  (6)  Leniencies  given  to  an  of- 
fenders family  who  shielded  him  are  not 
applicable  for  political  offenses  Everyone  is 
obligated  to  renounce  the  ""rebel."  No  one  is 
safe  from  being  reported  upon  by  members 
of  his  family  Imprisonment  of  from  one  to 
seven  years  Ls  meted  out  to  those  who  know- 
ingly fall  to  denounce  "rebels."  (6)  There  is 
no  parole  for  political  offenders. 

If  you  are  not  caught  in  the  web  of  these 
laws,  you  can  be  politically  detained  under 
the  Statute  for  the  Denouncement  and  8u- 
presslon  of  Rebels  This  law  stipulates  that 
"those  who  commit  pwUtlcal  offenses  and  need 
reform  shall  be  sent  for  reform  "  Two  self- 
descriptive  supplements  have  been  enacted 
to  the  fundamental  laws  already  mentioned 
They  are  "Measures  for  Control  of  Hcx)llgans 
during  the  Enforcement  of  Martial  Law  In 
Formosa"'  and  ""Measures  for  the  Reform  of 
Rebels  during  the  Period  of  Communist  Re- 
bellion ""  If  the  government  cannot  imprison 
you  on  a  specific  charge  It  can  Intern  you  for 
suspected  thoughts  or  behavior  The  first 
term  is  three  years  and  It  Is  Indefinitely  re- 
newable Political  internment  can,  without 
trial,  amount  to  life  imprisonment 


'  The  material  for  this  section  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  study  of  the  laws  and  prob- 
lems surrounding  p>olltlca]  offenses  In  For- 
mosa The  study  is  by  a  lawyer  with  great 
experience  In  Taiwan  affairs. 
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The  sMt«  of  siege  was  Instituted  before  the 
Nationalist  Oovemment  was  evicted  from 
Che  mainland  and  la  suppoaed  to  last  as  long 
as  the  'period  of  Communlat  rebellion"  ex- 
ists on  the  Chinese  mainland — that  Is.  until 
the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  return  to  and 
occupy  the  mainland  Since  the  move  to 
Talp«<.  the  "temporary"  capital  of  China,  the 
laws  have  been  enacted  bv  a  legislature 
elected  on  the  mainland  over  30  years  ago 
and  compoeed  Tf  representatives  of  ail  of 
China  Pormosans  have  lees  than  2"'^  repre- 
sentation Yet  in  practice  these  laws  apply 
only  to  Formosa  To  suggest  that  the  ttatnj 
qXLO  should  be  changed  and  self-determina- 
tion given  the  p>eople  of  Taiwan  la  regarded 
by  the  Nationalist  regime  as  sedition  and 
dealt  with  harshly 

These  laws  produced  by  a  system  In  which 
Pormosans  have  almost  no  role,  are  executed 
by  an  equally  undemocratic  court  system. 
Political  prisoners  are  tried  in  a  military 
court  That  court  Is  controlled  by  the  Oarrl- 
son  Command  of  Ponnosa  responsible  for 
the  general  security  of  the  Island  And  a  po- 
litical prisoner  can  be  held  Incommunicado 
for  months  or  years  without  even  being 
charged    His  trial  Is  virtually  always  secret 

The  permanent  state  of  siege.  Instituted  In 
Taiwan  ai  years  ago,  has  eliminated  political 
life  In  Formosa 

Conservative  United  Nations  sources  es- 
timate at  least  1500  political  prisoners  are 
now  being  held  by  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment Other  sources,  largely  Pormosan.  place 
the  figure  at  from  10,000  to  20.000  The  March 
19«8  issue  of  The  Independent  Formosa. 
published  In  Tokyo.  Parts  and  Philadelphia, 
reported:  "It  haa  been  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  two  hundred  executions 
and  1.600  arrests  of  political  offenders  each 
year  out  of  a  total  population  of  only  twelve 
million  "  Since  the  Nationalist  Ooverrunent 
considers  guilt  established  by  association 
with  "rebels"  fuid  such  association  is  pun- 
ishable under  the  law,  the  families  of  these 
detainees  live  under  a  constant  threat  of 
arrest. 

A  few  lUusfratlona  of  the  Pormosan  poUtl- 
cal  climate  provided  to  me  by  sources  I  be- 
lieve to  be  very  reliable  follow: 

Prisoner  A  was  arrested  In  1960  for  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  which  discussed  the 
poeslbUlty  of  Formosa  being  ruled  some  day 
by  Pormosans.  Olven  a  life  sentence  Prisoner 
la  43  years  old  Before  arrest  he  was  a  pho- 
tographer by  profession  He  maintained  a 
mlddle-claas  family  of  wife  and  five  children. 
Soon  after  he  was  put  Into  prison:  the  pris- 
oner was  tortured  Torture  Included  being 
suspended  upside  down  from  a  rafter  and 
having  gasoline  put  into  his  nose  drop  by 
drop  He  was  beaten  severely  Torture  was  in- 
termittent When  after  several  months  he 
became  very  weak,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
solitary  confinement  section  and  put  into  a 
common  cell  with  sick  prisoners  Some  had 
tuberculosis,  and  soon  A  developed  tubercu- 
losis. Later  A  developed  a  bleeding  ulcer 
SoQO  after  the  prisoner's  arrest,  his  father 
became  very  Hi  and  required  extensive  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalisation.  The  prisoner's 
wife  attempted  to  pay  the  medical  bills  of 
her  father-in-law  and  went  deeply  Into  debt. 
The  family  now  has  a  debt  equivalent  of 
•  1.000  on  which  It  pays  3%  a  month.  The 
family  U  very  pooc  The  wife  and  all  five 
children  (now  ages  16-33)  work  Ail  of  them 
firmly  believe  that  A  was  right  to  do  what 
he  did. 

B  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  offense  as  A    He  was  sentenced  to 

12  years  Instead  of  life.  The  prisoner  la  36 
years  old.  Before  his  arrest  he  was  a  camera 
operator  at  a  Tapel  movie  house  He  is 
married  and  has  one  child,  a  girl,  who  is  now 

13  years  old.  After  Bs  arrest,  hla  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  severed  all  relations 
with  B  his  wife,  and  hla  child  for  fear  of 
thecnselves  aocnlng  under  rusptdon.  B's  wife 


became  a  prostitute  to  support   herself  and 
her   daughter  and   her  aged   mother 

C  was  arrested  In  1960  when  he  was  a 
freshman  in  law  school  He  was  charged  with 
organizing  a  group  planning  to  overthrow 
the  government.  He  was  sentenced  to  12  years 
In  prison.  C  Is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
to  go  to  college  The  others  are  Illiterate  The 
family  are  fishermen,  and  they  make  very 
little  money  Since  C's  arrest,  the  fanuly  has 
been  constantly  harassed  by  the  police  The 
father,  mother,  tw^j  youngw  sisters,  and  a 
younger  brother  live  in  a  single  room  and  are 
very  poor  Mother  Is  in  very  bad  health  and 
frequently   has   fainting   spells 

D  was  arrested  In  1963  and  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  for  allegedly  being  Involved  In 
a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government  He 
talked  about  the  unlikeliness  of  the  govern- 
ment ever  recovering  the  mainland  His  fam- 
ily only  learned  about  his  arrest  six  months 
after  the  arrest  when  the  police  came  to  the 
home  to  tell  the  family  not  to  tell  anyone  of 
his  arrest  At  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  was 
a  student  at  a  military  academy  His  mother 
and  father  are  illiterate  and  very  poor.  They 
live  In  a  one-room  mud  house  In  the  country. 
He   has   five  sisters  who  are   In  school. 

E  was  arrested  In  1960  and  charged  with 
having  participated  In  the  February  28.  1947, 
revolt  on  Taiwan  He  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  E's  wife  and  two  sons  have 
been  taken  in  by  his  wife's  brother. 

P  was  a  factory  foreman  He  Is  Taiwanese 
Some  of  the  men  working  for  him  were 
Chlneee  Three  Chinese  who  worked  for  him 
denounced  him  for  listening  to  broadcasts 
from  the  mainland  and  for  having  "contempt 
for  malnlanders  In  Talw«n  '  He  was  aen- 
tenced  to  five  years  In  prison. 

a  la  about  3a  years  old  He  la  now  on  trial 
for  having  distributed  pamphlets  which  were 
critical  of  the  government  If  convicted,  the 
only  punishment  can  be  death.  He  was  ar- 
rested In  March  1967  In  1968  his  family  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was 
on  a  bus  trip  and  that  he  was  well  He  was 
forced  by  the  police  to  write  that  letter  He  is 
held  Incommunicado.  He  is  Imprisoned  at 
Chin  Nel  In  a  suburb  of  Taipei. 

H  was  arrested  in  1967  and  charged  with 
falling  to  denounce  men  who  hoped  to  over- 
throw the  government  H'a  only  connection 
with  the  group  Is  that  he  was  hired  for 
•2  50  to  make  a  name  stamp  which  read 
"Action  Group  of  the  Taiwan  Independence 
Center  "  for  the  group  He  has  not  been  tried, 
but  If  he  is  convicted,  he  will  receive  seven 
years  In  prison.  He  has  been  In  prison  since 
1967  awaiting  Uial 

Before  his  arrest.  I  was  a  primary  school 
teacher  He  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  In 
prison  for  having  written  a  personal  letter  to 
a  friend  In  which  he  discussed  the  future  of 
Taiwan  after  the  death  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 
I  was  then  on  reserve  duty  for  the  summer 
with  the  Navy 

The  KuoTnintang  Party  and  education 
A  dlctatoral  regime  must,  if  It  Is  to 
have  any  future,  thoroughly  control  the 
educational  process  of  the  country  This  les- 
son has  been  learned  by  the  Kuomlntang 
(KMT)  leadership,  and  they  are  now  Imple- 
menting that  control*  In  19S1.  two  years 
after  the  flight  to  Formoea,  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  addressed  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Academy  and  Ofllcera'  Training 
School    He  said  the  greatest  cause  of 

our  failure  on  the  mainland  was  the  failtire 
In  education  and  culture  Only  because  we 
failed  in  the  field  of  education  did  we  fail 
in  $o  many  other  fields  as  teell"  Chiang  went 
on  to  explain  that  the  Kuomlntang  (KMT) 
Party  had  formulated,  since  1S38,  resolutions 


■  Material  for  this  section  Is  taken  from  a 
confidential  paper  on  the  government's  In- 
fluence on  education  in  Formosa  today  writ- 
ten by  a  foreigner  who  has  taught  there  fior 
nearly  two  years 


on  educational  policy,  but  they  had  not  been 
implemented  throughout  China  He  said: 
"They  did  not  actively  Incorptorate  our 
p«u-ty'a  policy  into  their  teaching  They  dla- 
regarded  party  policy  on  education  They 
thought  that  party  policy  on  education  had 
nothing  to  do  with  actual  education  As  a 
result  we  have  never  realized  our  party's 
ideals  In  education" 

On  August  11,  1952,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo,  the 
head  of  hla  father's  secret  police,  delivered  a 
"Top  Secret"  address  to  cadets  at  a  training 
class  for  party  workers  in  which  he  related 
the  goals  of  the  KMT  party  in  education 

We  must  start  a  large  scale  youth  move- 
ment to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  political 
education  of  youths.  Every  school  must  have 
a  systematic  plan  for  strengthening  political 
education  and  elevaUng  the  political  knowl- 
edge of  Its  students  In  both  youth  move- 
ments and  In  political  e*Bcatlon  we  must 
carry  out  thought  Indoctrination  and  win 
the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  youths  and 
make  the  youths  accept  our  correct  thoughts 
and  abandon  all  incorrect  thoughts  This 
course  will  lead  to  the  unification  of  the  po- 
litical motives  and  political  directions  of 
youths  and  make  them  love  our  party,  believe 
In  our  party,  have  hope  in  our  party,  sup- 
port our  party  and  make  them  voluntarily 
Join  our  party  and  aid  It  In  accomplishing 
Its  mission. 

A  year  later,  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  In  a  secret 
address,  related  the  control  of  education  to 
the  consolidation  and  enhancement  of  the 
powers  and  position  of  the  leader  of  the 
KMT  party 

■"In  brief,  if  there  la  no  F>arty  Ideology  then 
there  can  be  no  revolution  If  there  Is  no 
fuehrer-type  of  leader  there  can  be  no  father- 
land and  no  revolution  can  be  successful. 
When  we  examine  our  painful  experience  on 
the  mainland  we  must  recognize  that  our 
failure  on  the  mainland  was  due  to  our  fail- 
ure to  believe  In  the  Three  Peoples  Princi- 
ples and  especially  on  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  our  leader  That  was  the  cause  of  our 
tragedy  Now.  today,  for  the  sake  of  our  rev- 
olution, for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  antl-communlst  and  antl- 
Russlan  mission  we  have  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  Three  Peoples  Principles  and 
especially  restore  confidence  In  our  leaders. 
We  cannot  emnhaslze  too  much  the  Im- 
portance of  the  central  leadership  of  the  rev- 
olution Our  slogan  will  be  Party  Ideology. 
Leader.  Fatherland.  Responsibility  and  Hon- 
or.' " 

To  Implement  the  foal  enunciated  bv  Chi- 
ang Chlng-kuo  in  1962.  the  "Chinese  Youth 
Corps  for  Antl-Communlsm  and  the  Sal- 
vation of  the  Fatherland."  known  as  the 
Youth  Corps,  was  established  lartrely  to  study 
KMT  literature  and  the  thoughts  of  Pres- 
ident Chiang  All  students  above  13  want- 
ing high  school  certificates  must  •"voluntar- 
ily"' become  members  Non-Youth  Corps 
members  are  not  allowed  to  graduate  from 
high  school  In  addition  to  the  Youth  Corps, 
the  Party  Headquarters  for  Intellectual 
Youth  haa  a  branch  In  every  college  In  Tai- 
wan It  generally  haa  monthly  meetings  In 
small  cells  of  10  members,  and  leaders  report 
directly  to  the  party  hierarchy 

The  Ministry  of  Education  naturally  Is 
controlled  by  the  KMT  party  The  Minister 
la  usually  a  trusted  aide  of  either  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  son  In  local  colleges,  the  dean 
of  studenu  and  the  chief  military  Instructor 
are  either  directly  or  Indirectly  appointed 
by  the  KMT  The  security  officer,  required 
in  each  school  by  a  1969  statute,  la  directly 
responsible  for  reporting  to  the  secret  police 
on  the  activities  occurring  In  the  school  He 
Is  reqtilred  to  know  what  happens  In  each 
classroom.  Consequently,  at  least  one  pupil 
In  each  class  reports  to  the  security  officer 
In  one  university  these  are  called  "profes- 
sional students"  and  they  are  often  veterans 
of  the  armed  forces.  "'Student,  faculty,  and 
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staff  members  who  apply  for  either  a  pass- 
port or  a  Job  must  be  approved  by  the  secu- 
rity officer  of  their  school"  Many  faculty 
and  student  arrests  are  believed  to  result 
from  reports  by  the  security  officer 

The  most  odious  aspect  of  the  totali- 
tarian educational  system  In  Formoea  Is  that 
each  faculty  member  In  every  school  must 
persuade  some  person  other  than  a  member 
of  his  inxmedlate  family  to  sign  the  follow- 
ing statement.  "I  guarantee  that  Mr 

will  abide  by  the  law  and  govern- 
ment orders  I  guarantee  that  he  la  not  a 
Communist,  or  a  member  of  any  other  sub- 
versive element  If  he  falls  to  do  so,  or  is 
any  of  the  above,  then  I  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  denounce  him.  If  I  do  not  denounce 
him,  then  I  am  willing  to  receive  punish- 
ment according  to  Article  V  of  the  Statute 
for  the  Denouncement  of  Rebels  '"  The  result 
of  this  system  Is  that  "if  the  guarantor  even 
has  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  thoughts 
or  acUons  of  the  guaranteed  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Che  government  then  he  Is  moved 
by  fear  to  denounce  the  guaranteed  Immedi- 
ately." A  similar  system  Is  used  for  every 
college  student. 

Dr  Marilyn  Young,  of  tije  Center  tor 
Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, wrote  In  a  recent  letter  that 

Few  American  students  can  be  unaware 
Of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  informal 
spies  which  permeates  Taiwan  has  overseas 
branches  throughout  the  United  States  It 
ts  a  safe  assumption  that  no  student  from 
Taiwan,  particularly  if  he  la  Taiwanese,  can 
comfortably  engage  in  public  discussion  of 
political  Issues  unless  he  has  permanently 
abandoned  any  Intention  of  returning  to  the 
Island. 

She  gave  two  specific  examples.  In  August 
1968.  Ohen  Yu-hsl  was  tried  "and  sentenced 
for  apparently  having  read  "The  Thoughts 
of  Mao"  In  the  Oriental  Section  of  the 

U.  of  Hawalls  Bast-West  Center  Library  and 
for  having  written  articles  for  a  Journal 
deemed  left-wing  by  the  NaUonallst  Gov- 
ernment '  And  In  1966.  "Hu(»ng  Ch'1-mlng,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, home  on  a  brief  flUal  visit,  was  ar- 
reeted  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  having 
attended  meetings  in  Madison  where  'the 
problem   of  Formosa"   was   discussed." 

Professor  Young  draws  certain  conclusions 
from  these  two  cases  and  others  and  asks 
hard  questions 

Suppose  both  Huang  and  Chen  were  guilty 
as  charged  What  does  that  mean  about  Chi- 
nese centers  across  the  country?  It  means 
that  we  study  with  and  among  students  who 
are  under  direct  threat  of  Imprisonment, 
afraid  to  discuss  subjects  of  vital  mutual 
concern.  It  means  that  we  tolerate  In  our 
midst  a  disgusting  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
repression  It  means  that  China  centers  have 
double  standards  for  academic  freedom — If 
you  are  Chinese  keep  your  mouth  shut,  for 
we  cannot  help  you  If  you  get  Into  trouble 
Should  American  universities  continue  to 
accept  students  who  cannot  openly  engage 
In  the  kind  of  Intellectual  exchange  we  pride 
ourselves  In  encouraging?  Should  we  allow 
a  foreign  government  to  Infringe  upon  the 
right  of  free  speech  on  our  campuses? 

The  paper  on  education  In  Taiwan  men- 
tioned above  (see  page  8)   concludes  that: 

""Many  young  people  In  Taiwan  have  never 
developed  their  abilities  to  engage  in  Inde- 
pendent thought,  objective  analysis,  and  crit- 
ical observation.  In  the  Taiwan  educational 
system  there  la  an  atmosphere,  even  at  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  In  which  uncon- 
ventional, unorthodox,  or  nonconformist 
thinking  or  behavior  Is  not  only  frowned 
upon  but  la  severely  punished  TTils  has  re- 
sulted In  a  complete  lack  of  creative  Intellec- 
tual activity  on  the  Taiwan  campuses." 

Another  result  of  the  educational  system 
indicated  In  this  paper  Is  that  It  has  pro- 
duced generations  of  citizens  who  have 
learned  that  they  can  express  themaelvee  in 


public  only  in  strict  accord  with  government 
policy  Even  among  young  people,  there  is 
an  Inconsistency  between  what  they  say  in 
public  and  what  they  say  In  private. 

Christian  churches  on  Formota 

No  organization  escapes  the  ever  watchful 
eye  of  the  government.  The  Christian 
churches  on  Formoea  do  not  claim  more 
than  10  or  15%  of  the  pKipulatlon.  But  be- 
cause President  Chiang  is  a  professed  Chris- 
tian, the  alze  of  their  membership  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  churches"  Influence. 
President  Chiang  has  little  day-to-day  con- 
trol over  the  administrative  bureaucracy  of 
the  country.  Yet  In  one  fairly  prominent 
Protestant  denomination,  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  middle-range  party  function- 
aries (Who  are  all  malnlanders)  have  the 
veto  jxiwer  over  the  Important  activities  of 
that  church  in  Taiwan. 

The  general  trend  of  religious  action  haa 
been  toward  ecumenical  cooperation.  Na- 
tional (U.S.)  and  worldwide  bodies,  auch 
as  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  have  been 
concerned  with  social  and  political  progress. 
Among  other  matters,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  In  the  United  States  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  advocated 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  Naturally  this  Is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  those  in  power  In  Formosa. 
Several  tactics  have  been  used  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  middle-level  party  and 
government  functionaries  to  control  the  de- 
nominations In  TsUwan  Anything  that  is 
ecumenical  or  connected  with  the  worldwide 
Christian  movement  ts  considered  "leftist" 
and  18  closely  watched 

This  small  group  of  functionaries  operat- 
ing within  religious  organizations  uses  "ter- 
rorist tactics  to  Intimidate  others.""  A  Chris- 
tian leader  received  a  visit  from  the  secret 
police  after  his  return  from  an  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference  ( the  Asian  affiliate  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches )  The  secret 
{XDllce  investigated  him  'on  the  groimds  that 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  was  sub- 
versive, due  to  Its  World  Council  connection 
even  his  being  a  party  member  has  not 
saved  him  inconvenience  in  this  matter "" 
Another  minister  was  tipped  off  that  he  was 
to  be  put  In  prison:  through  his  connections. 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  island  rather  than 
face  Indefinite  Imprisonment 

At  the  present  time,  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Churches,  led  by  an  In- 
surgent American  Presbyterian  minister.  Dr. 
Carl  Mclntlre.  has  established  the  Republic 
of  China  Council  of  Christian  Churches  In 
Talwsui  Dr  Mclntlre  Is  connected  with  many 
right-wing  causes  In  the  US  under  the  guise 
of  antl-communlsm  Christianity  (He  re- 
cently said  that  the  July  4th  Honor  America 
celebration  In  Washington,  DC,  was  not 
sufficiently  patriotic  to  suit  him.)  He  Is  mak- 
ing alliances  with  the  various  party  function- 
aries within  Protestant  denominations  In 
Formosa  This  combination  has  the  ultimate 
objective  of  severing  all  connections  between 
Pormosan  Protestant  denominations  and  out- 
side organizations. 

As  Protestant  groups  withdraw  from  Tai- 
wan, as  one  Important  one  already  has,  the 
Christians  on  Formosa  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  extremists  who  have  strong  political 
connections  Chinese  pastors  indicate  that 
these  extremist  goverrunent  functionaries  are 
not  representative  of  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  the  majority  la  Intimidated  Into 
silence. 

Conclusion 

Prom  the  facts  uncovered.  It  seems  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  support  an  unrepre- 
sentative and  repressive  government  in  For- 
mosa as  we  have  been  doing  for  some  time 
In  South  Vietnam  Over  the  long  run.  how- 
ever, the  stakes  in  Formosa  are  much  larger 
U.S.  policy  toward  Taiwan  directly  affects  our 
relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 

As  we  have  seen,  the  government  of  Chi- 


ang Kai-shek  claims  to  be  the  sole  legitimate 
government  of  China,  even  though  It  haa  ac- 
tual physical  control  over  only  the  popu- 
lation on  Taiwan  His  government  doesnt 
represent  China  and  It  doesnt  represent  For- 
mosa. Chiang's  government  does  not  tolerate 
political  discussion  which  raises  the  leglU- 
macy  of  the  present  system  or  suggests 
changes  In  it.  For  20  years  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment has  gone  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
helping  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  he  on 
Formosa  represent  the  entire  nation  of 
China  and  Formoea. 

In  one  sense,  we  are  faced  not  with  a 
China  problem,  because  it  la  quite  clear  who 
governs  the  750,000,000  people  of  China  and 
they  do  not  receive  our  support,  either  mate- 
rial or  moral,  for  their  efforts.  But  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  the  future  status 
of  Formosa,  for  we  have  long  been  involved 
in  the  present  Nationalist  government's  af- 
fairs 

"The  Nationalist  Oovemment  of  China  does 
not  represent  the  people  of  Formoea.  The 
Pormosans  have  not  been  given  any  voice 
In  determining  their  future.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  government  by  martial  law  and 
to  government  by  a  system  that  Includes  only 
a  handful  of  Pormosans  (According  to  the 
election  laws  governing  the  elections  held  In 
1947-1948 — it  was  at  these  elections  that  the 
existing  government  was.  In  effect,  selected — 
Formoea  s  quota  of  representatives  was  19  of 
3046  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  8  of 
773  members  of  the  Legislative  Yttan  and  5 
of  323  members  of  the  Control  Yuan  These 
three  bodies  functionally  constitute  the 
"Congress."  aa  the  term  Is  commonly  under- 
stood In  other  political  systems  Fonnoea's 
representation  today  In  the  National  "'Con- 
gress"" remains  proportionately  about  the 
same  as  it  was  In  1948  ) 

Finally,  the  Nationalist  Oovemment  does 
not  represent  China  except  In  the  tortured 
reasoning  of  Its  Ideology  It  deludes  Itself 
that  It  will  return  to  reconquer  and  govern 
China  It  Is  time  for  all  parties  to  this  com- 
plex political  problem  to  face  the  realities  of 
this  altuatlon.  "'Free  China"  la  neither  "Free" 
nor  ""China." 

VIXTNAM    AND    MAINU^ND    CHINA 

(By  Senator  Dankl  K.  Inoutx.  Dec.  16.  1970) 
After  one  of  the  moet  traumatic  political 
ye«tfs  In  recent  history  ( 1968) .  the  American 
people  yearned  for  the  tranquillity  that 
peace  and  prosperity  would  bring  back  to 
the  country.  As  part  of  that  hope.  President 
Nixon  declared  In  bis  Inaugural  Address  that 
It  would  be  the  p)oJlcy  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  turn  away  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  which  prevailed  for  well  over 
20  years,  and  to  enter  an  era  of  negotiation. 
The  P>resldent  said,  "'We  cannot  expect  to 
make  everyone  our  friend,  but  we  can  try 
to  make  no  one  our  enemy." 

"The  country  desperately  needed  that  era 
of  negotiation  which  might  lead  toward 
peace.  We  stiu  need  It.  but  It  still  eludes  us. 
Both  In  his  Inaugural  Address,  and  in  the 
first  State  of  the  World  Message  delivered 
13  months  later  to  Congress  he  lecmphaslzed 
the  necessity  of  passing  down  the  path — 
long  and  difficult  though  It  might  be— to 
enter  the  era  of  negotiation  upon  which  so 
much  of  his  policy  was,  he  said,  to  be  based. 
In  this  State  of  the  World  message  released 
on  February  18.  1970.  the  President  said, 
"The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  people 
who  should  not  remain  isolated  from  the 
internatlonsa  community  In  the  long  run, 
no  stable  and  enduring  International  order 
is  conceivable  without  the  contribution  of 
this  nation  of  more  than  700 ,000. (XX)  people." 
He  went  on  to  say  rather  pragmatically,  '"It 
Is  certainly  In  our  Interest,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  stability  In  Asia  and  in  the 
world,  that  we  take  what  step)*  we  can  to- 
ward Improved,  practical  •^latlons  with  Pe- 
king. Up  until  the  time  he  made  that  state- 
ment. President  Nixon  had  taken  more  action 
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on  the  \m\xt  oi  nomuLlLzlng  .-elatioas  be- 
tween the  United  Sutea  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  than  had  axiy  one  of  his 
predeoeseors. 

Ironically  he  had  be«n  one  of  the  leading 
Republicans  in  '.950  who  had  helped  create 
the  policy  that  we  have  been  following  for 
over  30  ye*rs  He  now  felt,  however,  that 
It  was  time  to  face  reality  The  repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  one- fourth  of  mankind  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  one  organization  which 
strive*  toward  universality — namely,  the 
United  Nations  China  was  now  a  nuclear 
power  with  t>oth  the  delivery  systems  and 
the  nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruction  No 
longer  could  a  President  wish  away  700.- 
000. OOO  or  more  people  A  new  policy  was 
neceoaary  President  Nixon  star'.^d  to  enun- 
ciate that  new  policy 

Relations  between  countries  Is  never  a  ooe- 
w»7  street  One  oannot  hear  if  you  clap  with 
one  hand  nor  can  one  eat  with  one  chop- 
stick.  The  Admlalstratlon  felt  that  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  since  they  had  taken 
a  number  of  steps,  to  expect  some  sort  of 
reciprocity  from  the  Chinese 

In  early  1969.  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution was  offlcl&.iy  marked  by  the  con- 
vening of  the  Ninth  Party  Congreaa  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  China.  Decisions  were 
taken  at  that  Congress  to  consolidate  the 
gains  that  had  been  made  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  by  tiie  Army  In  this  case. 
wo  must  understand  tha:  the  armed  forces 
of  China  play  a  poUtlcai  role  as  well  as  a 
military  one.  The  Chinese  Army  la  oon- 
cldered  an  excellent  training  group  for  civil- 
ian posts  Herp  talented  ani.1  dedicated 
young  men  cAn  leam  to  run  a  state  farm, 
commune,  or  factory  Current  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  leadership  is  composed  of  those 
who  had  been  guerr.ila  aghte.-s  !.t  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  their  flnai  attain- 
ment of  power  in  1*48  China  s  leading  diplo- 
mat and  statesman — Chou  Er.-lai — was  a 
general  :n  the  Chinese  Communist  .Army. 
It  was  through  a  long  mUltary  struggle  that 
power  was  finally  won  Military  power  has 
been  the  tool  for  maintaining  control. 

Numerically,  the  United  States  has  a  larger 
army  than  the  Peoples  RepubUc  of  China,  al- 
tbotigh  Chinas  population  Is  four  times  as 
great  China  has  neither  the  resources,  nor 
a  demonstrated  inclination  to  Qght  wars  out- 
side her  boundaries  or  to  maintain  troops  In 
foreign  lands.  It  is  critical  in  their  view 
that  resources  not  b«  unnecessarily  diverted 
from  the  central  task  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment— the  development  of  her  Internal 
potential. 

We  legitimately  might  wonder  why  China 
has  not  found  It  necessary  to  flght  against 
our  country  and  our  allies  In  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  L*os.  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  did  cross  the 
border  Into  adjacent  nations  twice  during 
the  last  20  years  The  United  Nations  con- 
demned :hem  m  Pebruary,  1951,  as  aggres- 
sors in  Korea  and  many  of  the  third  world 
nations  condemned  '.hem  for  crossing  the  In- 
dian border  and  driving  down  Into  Assam. 

The  third  charge  that  Is  often  heard  U 
that  the  Chinese  raped'  Tibet.  We  should 
take  notice  that  as  late  as  1043.  our  State 
Department  stated  The  Chinese  Constitu- 
tion lists  Tibet  among  the  areas  constituting 
the  territory  of  China  .  .  This  government 
has  at  no  time  raised  a  question  regarding 
(this)  claim  " 

Interestingly  enough,  almost  20  years  ago 
the  Chinese  Communists  crossed  the  Yalu 
Into  North  Korea  and  fought  against  the 
United  States  and  allied  forces  which  carried 
the  banner  of  the  United  NaUons  As  we  ail 
recall.  General  MacArthur  had  been  given 
orders  not  to  go  near  the  Chinese  border  He 
was.  however.  In  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
North  Korean  Army  Although  the  entire 
record  is  not  yet  in,  we  know  that  MacAr- 
thur's  troops  did  reach  the  banks  of  the  Yalu 

The  Cblnsae  considered  this  a  direct  threat 


to  their  own  territory.  At  that  time,  their 
heavy  industry  was  concentrated  In  Man- 
churia Reportedly,  the  Chinese  felt  it  was 
time  to  act  after  repeated  warnings  went 
unheeded  North  Koreans  have  told  a  West- 
ern diplomat  that  the  Chinese  would  not 
have  entered  North  Korea  Just  to  save  a 
communist  regime  on  Its  border  They  are 
convinced  that  China  felt  she  was  also  en- 
dangered before  she  decided  to  act  This  In- 
terpretation has  important  ranilQcatlons  on 
the  present  situation  vls-a-vis  United  States' 
participation  in  the  war  in  Indochina.  The 
U  S  must  not  press  her  luck  too  far 

The  Slno-Kidian  War  of  1962  was  essen- 
tially a  border  clash  which  escalated  into  a 
fairly  major  engagement  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indians  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawa- 
harlsJ  Nehru  Indicated  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  any  Chinese  Intrusion  on  the  border 
In  fact  the  Indian  Government  was  fairly 
aggressive  In  asserting  Its  claims  to  what  was 
an  undemarcited  and  contested  border  which 
followed  generally  the  line  established  by  Mc- 
Mahon  In  the  early  20th  century.  The  most 
accurate  story  I  have  been  able  to  piece  to- 
gether was  that  Indian  troop  activities  on  the 
border  triggered  an  over  response  by  the 
Chinese  which  resulted  In  their  drive  right 
down  to  the  plains  of  the  Brahmaputra  River. 
However,  the  Chinese  proved  their  point  and 
then  withdrew  to  their  original  positions 

This  Chinese  Incursion  Into  India  sent 
shock  waves  around  the  world.  While  Nehru 
could  never  regain  the  position  or  prominence 
he  has  held  as  a  major  leader  in  the  non- 
aligned  world.  China's  prestige  rose  Im- 
mensely. A  primary  reason  for  this  rise  was 
that  China  called  for  no  outside  assistance 
unlike  India  which  when  under  attack,  called 
on  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
help  her  resist  the  attack  by  a  fellow  Asian 
country  This  plea  for  aid  smacked  of  a  neo- 
colonialism repugnant  to  the  third  world. 

Consequently,  the  two  Illustrations  of 
China's  use  of  military  power  outside  her 
own  borders — namely  the  Korean  and  Indian 
experiences — are  seen  by  the  Chinese  as  es- 
sentially a  defensive  measure  and  a  border 
skirmish.  In  the  Slno-Indlan  border  skirmish. 
tr.x)ps  were  withdrawn  within  a  month.  In 
Korea.  Chinese  troops  were  withdrawn  after 
the  ceasefire  In  1963. 

This  brief  account  of  Chinese  Communist 
involvement  in  conflicts  beyond  their  own 
borders  Is  crucial  to  understanding  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  toward  the  war  In  Indochina. 
The  attitude  of  the  Vietnamese  toward  the 
Chinese  In  any  large  scale  manner.  After  all. 
much  of  Vietnam  was  occupied  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  nearly  1.000  years.  There  is  no  "fetal" 
relationship  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Vietnamese 

The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made 
It  clear  that  maintaining  friendly  or  i.eutral 
countries  on  their  border  Is  a  matter  of  high 
priority.  Just  as  the  United  States  could  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  military 
base,  so  China  contends  that  countries  on 
her  border  cannot  be  used  as  military  bases 
by  other  big  power  countries.  We  tend  to 
forget  the  lengths  to  which  we  went  to  pre- 
vent Cuba  In  1963  from  becoming  such  a 
military  base.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
undertook  an  act  of  war — -a  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba — to  prevent  further  Russian  missiles 
from  being  shipped  there. 

Keeping  in  mind  how  threatening  Russian 
missiles  in  Cuba  were  let's  turn  the  tables  and 
imagine  how  China  must  feel  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  The  United  States  has 
troops  stationed  from  Japcui  to  Thailand 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of 
Chlrut  Units  are  stationed  In  Japan.  Korea. 
Okinawa.  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand  In  the  last 
20  years  we  have  never  fully  withdrawn  from 
any  East  or  Southeast  Asian  country  to 
which  we  have  committed  troops  or  air  cover. 
This  military  force  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
policy  in  Asia  of  containment,  isolation,  and 
military  encirclement  of  China.  In  many  ways 


our  military  presence  around  China,  would 
be  comparable  to  a  Chinese  military  pres- 
ence in  Mexico.  Cuba,  the  Bahamas  and 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada  Naturally,  as  a 
great  power  we  would  not  stand  by  and  let 
this  continue  We  would,  as  we  have  In  the 
past.  Invoke  a  century  and  a  half  old  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  clear  away  all  trespassers 
And,  indeed  If  the  Chinese  controlled  Long 
Island — even  If  separated  by  a  "Pormosa 
Strait" — and  harbored  the  defeated  leader  of 
a  recently  completed  civil  war  we  would  not 
compromise  until  what  we  considered  right- 
fully ours  was  returned  to  us. 

This  Is  very  much  the  situation  In  which 
the  Chinese  find  themselves  with  American 
forces  stationed  In  neighboring  countries 
and  between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan.  There 
are.  In  fact,  some  650.000  American  troops 
In  countries  bordering  China — one  fifth  of 
our  armed  forces  f 

In  1965.  Mr  Richard  M.  Nixon  declared 
rather  categorically  that  the  reason  we  were 
In  Vietnam  was  to  flght  China.  Our  con- 
tinuing presence  around  China  does  Uttle  to 
contradict  this  statement.  Much  of  the  rhet- 
oric emanating  from  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  Johnson  era  convinced  many 
that  we  were  fighting  in  Vietnam  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  fight  In  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  or  on 
the  shores  of  California  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  conjured  the  awful  terror  of  the 
"yellow  peril "  to  Justify  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  construction  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem to  counter  the  Chinese  threat. 

As  I  said  In  an  earlier  speech.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  has  painted  a  picture  of  a  "Red 
Peking  tidal  wave"  engulfing  all  of  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia  If  this  danger  of  a  commu- 
nist takeover  Is  so  real  and  Imminent,  why  Is 
it  that  this  fear  and  concern  Is  not  equally 
shared  by  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Indonesia, 
Malaysia.  Singapore,  Burma.  India,  and  the 
Philippines?  If  the  danger  is  so  great,  why 
are  they  not  contributing  more  to  this  cause? 
Why  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  hire  merce- 
naries? Why  must  the  Thais  be  paid  to  flght 
the  communist  In  Vietnam  if  their  home- 
land Is  so  clearly  in  the  path  of  the  red  tide 
of  Peking?  The  domino  theory  becomes 
suspect.  The  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  have 
a  long  history  of  resisting  Chinese  overlord- 
shlp.  They,  In  the  past,  have  made  their 
peace  with  China. 

Our  containment  of  China  has  been  based 
on  the  fundamental  assumption  that  we 
could  eventually  bring  down  the  Communist 
government  In  China  after  its  assumption  of 
power  In  1949  We  felt  we  could  Isolate  it 
sufUclently  from  the  world  through  our  trade 
embargo,  as  well  as  through  the  pressure 
exerted  on  our  allies  to  take  similar  action. 
Militarily  we  felt  that  a  cordon  sanitaire 
could  be  thrown  up  around  China  to  isolate 
and  contain  it  from  nations  In  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  with  whom  she  would  or«U- 
narlly  have  relations. 

Just  as  CENTO  (the  Baghdad  Pact)  was 
formed  to  resist  Soviet  Incursions  Into  the 
Middle  East.  SEATO  was  formed  In  1954  In 
Manila  to  consolidate  America's  military 
allies  on  China's  southern  border  This  pact 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  Communist 
China  would  be  aggressive. 

An  Interesting  exchange  took  place  In  1069 
between  then  President  Ayub  Khan  and 
Prim:;  Minister  Nebru  when  the  Chinese  were 
making  incursions  along  India's  extended 
border  with  China.  Ayub  Khan,  then  a  firm 
ally  of  the  United  States,  offered  Nehru  a 
Joint  pledge  to  defend  the  subcontinent.  Mr. 
Nehru  replied.  "Joint  defense  against  whom?" 
At  that  time,  you  will  recall.  India  had  good 
relations  with  China.  Since  the  border  war  of 
1962.  however.  India  has  had  little  to  do 
with  her  Chinese  neighbor.  Here  is  another 
Instance  of  the  validity  of  Lord  Palmerson's 
famous  dicta:  "Nations  never  have  perma- 
nent friends,  nor  permanent  enemies.  Na- 
tions have  only  permanent  Interests." 
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Returning  to  Nixon's  conviction  that  China 
was  our  adversary  In  Vietnam,  we  found  a 
certain  consistency  when  in  an  effort  to 
convince  Americans  of  his  desire  to  get  us 
out  of  Vietnam  during  the  1968  campaign  he 
told  CBS  correspondent  Mike  Wallace  that 
the  U.S.  must  normalize  its  relations  with 
Communist  China.  By  so  doing,  the  process 
of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  Reportedly.  President  Nixon  made 
contact  with  the  Chinese  even  before  his  In- 
auguration to  determine  whether  the  Warsaw 
talks  could  be  reopened.  In  July,  1969.  the 
President  removed  most  of  the  restrictions  on 
Americans  traveling  to  China.  During  the 
early  fall.  In  an  unhearlded  announcement. 
It  was  made  known,  that  the  Taiwan  Straits 
Patrol  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  re- 
duced to  one  picket  ship  which  patrolled 
rather  Infrequently  the  waters  between 
Taiwan  and  mainland  China.  In  late  October, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson reportedly  told  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance they  were  waiting  for  a  response  from 
the  Chinese  before  taking  further  unilateral 
action.  Although  the  Chinese  did  not  respond 
publicly,  we  took  the  next  step,  liberalizing 
trade,  which  we  announced  on  December  19. 
1969.  As  a  result  of  domestic  pressure,  and 
In  keeping  with  his  over-all  policy.  President 
Nixon  de-escalated  the  war  In  Vietnam  with 
a  limited  troop  withdrawal. 

Consequently,  it  came  as  not  great  sur- 
prise when  an  announcement  was  made  that 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  President  Nixon's 
Inauguration  the  first  Slno- American  talk 
would  be  held  In  Warsaw  at  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy. The  second  discussion  was  held  at 
the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw  on  Pebru- 
ary 20.  1970.  A  third  was  scheduled  for  May 
20,  1970.  However,  the  tragic  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  interfered  and  at  the  last  min- 
ute It  was  cancelled  by  the  Chinese. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  after  the  Ninth 
Party  Congress  In  1969,  the  Chinese  started 
the  process  which  has  now  led  to  the  re- 
turning of  Chinese  ambassadoirs  to  30  coun- 
tries. During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  all 
ambassadors  except  the  ambassador  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  were  recalled  to  Pe- 
king for  reindoctrlnatlon.  In  essence,  during 
the  last  18  months  the  Chinese  have  been 
on  the  diplomatic  offensive  to  win  new 
friends  and  re-establish  relations  around  the 
world. 

To  the  Chinese  the  Cambodian  invasion 
therefore,  represented  a  complete  reversal  of 
American  Policy.  For  15  months  President 
Nixon  had  assured  them  that  he  wanted  bet- 
ter relations  with  China  Thus,  the  Chinese 
must  have  felt  they  had  only  one  course 
open  to  them — to  roundly  condemn  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  President  and  Join  In 
renewed  solidarity  with  her  communist  allies 
In  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  now  Cambodia  In  the 
long  run,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  was  the  cancellation  of  the 
hopeful  negotiations  that  were  proceeding 
slowly,  but  surely.  In  normalizing  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  I  am  afraid  that  this  tragedy  will 
continue  to  have  vast  repercussions 

On  May  1,  1970,  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 
"I  deplore  the  President's  decision  to  launch 
an  American  attack  Into  Cambodia  I  regret 
and  disagree  with  his  decision  to  send  ma- 
terials to  the  troops  of  Lon  Nol.  This  decision 
makes  a  sham  of  our  p>ollcy  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon — of  our  policy  to  disengage  and  with- 
draw troops  from  Vietnam  "  Many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  House  agreed 
with  my  assessment  of  the  situation.  Little 
did  we  know  at  the  time  the  ramification  this 
policy  would  have  on  the  President's  effort 
to  normalize  relations  with  China.  Yet,  in 
retrospect,  we  have  seen  the  major  propor- 
tions of  this  tragedy. 

I  had  agreed  with  the  President's  efforts  to 
hormallze  relations  with  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  with  his  policy  of  military 


disengagement  from  the  cotintrles  which 
surround  China,  yet  now  In  a  single  stroke, 
he  reversed  the  trend  toward  improved  re- 
lations Ever  since  then  we  seemingly  have 
taken  one  step  after  another  to  exacerbate 
the  situation  in  Indochina  and  mlxumlze  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the  people 
and  government  of  mainland  China. 

Our  resumption  of  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam on  November  21  sent  shock  waves 
throughout  the  world.  Even  our  traditional 
European  allies  were  In  a  state  of  shock.  The 
actions  of  a  great  power  must  in  some  ways 
be  within  predictable  boundaries.  When  they 
become  unpredictable,  the  danger  of  big 
power   confrontation   Is   Increased. 

After  the  latest  bombing  raid  In  North 
Vietnam  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  issued  on 
November  24th,  1970,  a  statement: 

'Nixon  has  glibly  talked  about  respecting 
the  agreements  of  the  two  Geneva  confer- 
ences concerning  Indochina  and  seeking 
■peace"  In  Indo-Chlna,  but  has  as  a  matter 
of  fact  been  continuously  expanding  the 
war.  In  March  this  year.  Just  a  few  days  after 
he  called  for  the  restoration  of  Laotian  neu- 
trality. Nixon  Instigated  Thailand  accomplice 
troops  to  enter  Laos  and  at  the  same  time 
stepped  up  the  bombing  of  Laotian  terri- 
tory, intensifying  the  war  of  agression 
against  Laos.  In  April,  1969,  Nixon  hypo- 
critically claimed  to  "recognize  and  respect 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  neutrality, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia  within  its  present  frontiers."  But 
hardly  had  a  year  passed  before  he  instigated 
the  Cambodian  rightist  traitorous  clique  to 
launch  the  reactionary  coup  d'etat  against 
Head  of  State  Samdech  Nordom  Sihanouk 
and  brazenly  sent  U.S.  troops  to  Invade 
Cambodia,  expanding  the  war  of  ag^gression 
to  the  whole  of  Indochina." 

The  statement  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Ministry  ended  by  saying: 

"It  Is  the  bounded  internationalist  duty 
of  the  Chinese  people  to  give  all  our  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  peoples  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  other  Indo-Chinese  countries 
In  their  war  against  U.S.  aggression  and  for 
national  salvation.  The  700  million  Chinese 
people  armed  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought, 
following  our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao's 
teaching  "The  700  million  Chinese  people 
provide  a  powerful  backing  for  the  Viet- 
namese people;  the  vast  expanse  of  China's 
territory  Is  their  reliable  rear  area,"  are  de- 
termined to  stand  forever  with  the  fraternal 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  and  the  other  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  and  unite  and  fight  to- 
gether with  them  till  complete  victory" 

The  tragic  proportions  of  our  escalation  of 
the  war  In  Indochina  during  these  last  eight 
months,  have  had  repercussions  in  Indo- 
china, In  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  in  our  own  beloved  land 
We  can  only  reverse  this  policy  by  admitting 
our  tragic  errors  in  Judgment  and  then  with- 
drawing. This  iB  why  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  (Amendment  «609i 
This  Is  why  I  shall  continue  to  supocrt  ac- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.  This  Is  why  I  sup- 
port a  fundamental  reordering  of  our  policy 
toward  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  We 
must  avoid  a  war  with  more  than  700  million 
Chinese  people.  Consequently,  I  recommend 
a  new  policy  for  the  United  States  toward 
China.  It  Is  as  follows: 

1.  As  I  have  indicated  In  my  support  of  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War,  the  U.S.  must 
withdraw  all  her  military  forces  from  Indo- 
china by  the  end  of  1971.  MlUtarUy  this  is 
possible  Tlie  political  will  must  now  be  gen- 
erated so  that  It  can  be  politically  possible. 
Unless  we  undertake  this  decisive  action, 
policy  makers  will  repeatedly  be  tempted  to 
escalate,  rather  than  to  de-escalate  the  war. 
Further  escalation  of  this  war  could  lead 
to  a  major  confrontation  and  possibly  a  full 
scale  war  with  China.  This  catastrophe  must 
be  avoided.  The  specter  of  having  two  na- 


tions with  a  total  poptilatlon  of  almost  one 
billion  people  locked  in  mortal  combat.  In 
a  holy  crusade  against  each  other  por^ends 
the  advent  of  the  third — and  probably,  fi- 
nal— world  war  By  acting  rationally  and  cor- 
recting past  errors  of  Judgment,  we  can 
avoid  this  holocaust  by  de-escaiatlng  the 
war  and  withdrawing  from  Indochina  now 

2.  The  entire  policy  of  containment.  Iso- 
lation, and  military  encirclement  of  China 
must  indeed  be  re-examined  and  hopefully 
reversed  by  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  this  policy  in  a  war  in  Korea 
and  now  In  Indochina,  both  areas  on  the 
periphery  of  China.  Close  to  100.000  American 
men  have  been  killed  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
policy.  Needless  to  say,  mUUoiis  of  Asians 
have  died  in  our  pursuit  of  this  policy. 

Consequently,  In  addition  to  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  we  should  also  re-examine 
our  policy  of  military  encirclement  of  China. 

3.  In  drawing  the  borders  of  China  the 
Government  in  Peking  and  the  Government 
in  Taipei  both  Include  Taiwan  within  lu 
boundaries  They  both  maintain  that  Tai- 
wan and  Mainland  China  are  not  separate. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  still  talks  of  return  and 
the  leaders  In  Peking  talk  of  their  "rlgntful 
claim  •  Both  agree  on  the  one  China  con- 
cept. 

However,  over  the  past  decades  we  find  the 
concept  of  two  Chinas  a  reality  we  have 
learned  to  live  with.  For  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  there  have  been  two  Chinas — the 
China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Dejure  we  may  have  but  one;  de 
facto,  we  have  two.  And  It  Is  to  the  fact  of 
the  present  that  we  must  address  our  at- 
tention. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  today  we  find  that 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
created  divided  nations  elsewhere  We  have 
an  East  and  a  West  Oermanv  and  an  East 
and  West  Berlin.  We  have  a  North  Korea  and 
a  South  Korea  and  a  similar  likely  result  now 
in  Vietnam  These  divisions  exist,  and  we 
have  been  a  party  to  their  birth  Likewise  we 
may  see  the  development  of  a  separate  East 
and  West  Pakistan  In  the  coming  veare.  There 
Is  apparently  no  immutable  law  that  peo- 
ples once  lined  together  must  always  re- 
main thus  despite  our  strong  commitment 
to  unity  within  our  own  borders  and 
throughout  our  own  history. 

We  should  be  most  reluctant  to  Involve 
our  nation  In  situations  which  encourage 
partition.  Our  post  World  War  II  experience 
should  be  a  sufficient  deterent  to  such  ad- 
ventures. 

The  future  relationship  between  these 
two — between  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China— Is  not  ours  to  determine  It  Is  our 
responsibility,  ho»-ever,  to  avoid  any  pre- 
cipitate action  which  would  encourage  open 
conflict  and  conflagration. 

Today.  China  and  Taiwan  have  each  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  exist  Independent 
of  the  other.  There  Is  a  clear  and  easily  rec- 
ognizable natural  boundary  which  separates 
them.  It  Is  not  one  which  must  be  main- 
tained by  American  ground  forces  nor  over 
which  either  side  can  easily  Infiltrate  the 
other  There  is,  therefcre,  no  pressing  need 
for  us  to  try  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
eventual  relationship  between  these  two 
areas. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  now  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  subject  of  seating  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  number  supporting  such  action 
has  Increased  markedly  As  a  major  power 
and  a  nation  with  strong  and  historic  In- 
terests m  the  far  Pacific,  It  Is  time  we 
assume  leadership  in  bringing  that  naUon 
into  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  time  that 
we  bring  an  end  to  blind  adherence  to  out- 
dated Ideological  commitments  or  current 
fables  We  must  recognize  the  real,  rather 
than  tout  an  imaginary  status  quo 

We  have  far  too  long  perpetuated  the  myth 
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tb*t  tbe  Chlneae  NatlotuiUat  forces  on  Tai- 
wan represent  the  nearly  tnree- fourths  of  a 
btUlon  Chinese  people.  This  cannot  be  the 
tMisls  of  hard  foreign  policy  decisions.  It  Is 
time  that  we  recognize  Peking  as  the  legit- 
imate government  of  malniand  China — Its 
government  in  fact  for  the  past  31  years. 

4.  Normal  diplomatic,  cultural,  economic 
and  social  relations  with  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  must  be  reestablished  So  often 
Individuals  say  that  China  does  not  want 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Those  same  Individ- 
uals said  the  same  thing  about  China's  lack 
of  desire  to  be  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
were  wrong.  I  am  certain  China  does  want  to 
assume  her  rightful  place  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  indeed  she  wants  to  gain  recogni- 
tion as  the  sole  legitimate  government  of 
China. 

We  must  realize  that  In  order  to  restore 
peace  in  East  Asia,  an  area  of  the  world 
which  for  the  last  generation  has  ttnown 
DO  peace,  we  must  face  reality  That  reality 
Is  dictated  not  by  a  hostile  policy  toward 
^e  largest  nation  on  earth,  but  by  a  policy 
of  peace  toward  that  nation  Before  1949. 
the  D.3.  and  China  were  the  best  of  friends. 
We  must  now  adopt  a  policy  of  friendship  and 
good  relations  with  one-fourth  of  humanity. 
Por  the  sake  of  peace  In  Asia,  and.  Indeed 
peace  in  the  world,  we  must  follow  this  path. 

StrMMAST    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

(By  Representative  Patst   T    Mink.  May  3. 

1971) 

Following  the  spectacular  visit  by  our 
American  ping  pong  team  to  Peking,  and 
now  the  prospects  of  a  reciprocal  visit  by  the 
Chinese,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
finally  rid  ourselves  of  the  myth  that  the 
Peking  government  does  not  exist.  It  will  re- 
quire a  complete  reappraisal  of  our  policy 
adamantly  maintained  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  reported  conflict  within  the  White 
House  between  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  typifies  the  controversy  which  will 
undoubtedly  ensue  and  rise  In  Intensity  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  all  enlightened  members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  President  In  his  ef- 
forts to  really  achieve  the  normalized  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
that  he  has  set  as  his  Administration's  goal 
There  will  be  enough  conflict  to  force  a  re- 
treat unless  we  provide  him  with  a  wide  and 
aggressive  latitude  of  support  Many  of  us 
h*ve  hitherto  lacked  the  courage  to  face  this 
issue,  and  we  must  admit  that.  But  the  past 
Is  past,  and  we  have  now  the  responsibility 
to  forge  ahead  vigorously  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  policy  which  has  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  International  affairs  a  govern- 
ment which  has  Indeed  existed  and  pro- 
gressed for  tbe  last  twenty  years 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  here  and  now 
the  shibboleth  that  we  must  refer  to  main- 
land China  derisively  as  Red  China  This  Is 
one  of  tbe  things  It  will  be  difficult  for 
Americans  to  get  over,  yet  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it  we  do  not  talk  about  Red 
Germany  when  referring  to  East  Germany, 
or  Red  Russia,  et  cetera  President  Nixon's 
statements  carefully  refer  to  the  mainland 
grovemment  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  Is  Its  correct  name  Each  of  us 
must  begin  to  readjust  our  thinking  and 
vocabulary  as  well.  What  we  say  becomes 
part  of  the  dialogue  of  our  country  and  in 
turn  tbe  dialogue  of  diplomacy,  and  we  must 
share  In  this  rapidly  changing  world  to  ac- 
cord the  700  million  people  of  China  a  right- 
ful place  In  the  community  of  nations. 

It  has  certainly  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  our  nation  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
country  so  large,  so  Important,  and  with 
such  a  rich  and  fascinating  history  as 
China.  Our  education  hardly  took  account  of 
this  Immense  and  populous  land,  so  steeped 
In  cultural  accomplishments,  technology,  in- 
vasions, conquests,  and  revolutions  that 
scholars  could  spend  a  lifetime  studying 
and  describing  Just  one  era 

Karly  China  saw  a  series  of  dynasties,  one 


following  another  Involving  native  Chinese, 
Huns.  Mongols,  Buddhists,  Manchus,  and 
later,  westerners.  We  recognize  such  names 
as  the  philosopher  Confucius.  Genghis  Rhan. 
Marco  Polo,  and  Kublal  Khan  from  this 
fabled  past.  Poetry,  painting,  philosophy,  in- 
ventions, arts  and  literature  all  attest  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  China. 

Yet  because  of  Its  remoteness.  China  has 
always  seemed  somewhat  mysterious  and 
therefore  alien  to  westerners — and  because 
of  our  propensity  for  exploitation.  China  has 
likewise  viewed  us  with  something  less  than 
complete  cordiality.  Our  relations  have  al- 
ternated between  cooperative  and  hostile, 
and  there  have  been  various  "openings  "  and 
closlngs-off  of  China. 

Canton  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreign 
merchants  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century, 
but  China's  defeat  In  the  Opium  War  with 
Britain  opened  up  four  others  as  well.  Includ- 
ing Shanghai  In  the  process.  Britain  nlppwd 
off  Hong  Kong  Another  war  with  Britain 
"opened"  Tientsin  to  foreign  trade,  after 
which  the  west  dictated  to  China  At  the 
same  time.  Russia  acquired  her  Par  Eastern 
territories  from  China  and  the  Japanese  took 
Taiwan.  In  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  the 
Chinese  attempted  to  expel  such  foreign  In- 
fluence but  were  unsuccessful. 

All  of  this  Is  to  show  that  China  may  have 
some  reason  to  view  with  a  measure  of  dis- 
trust the  encro«u:hment  of  other  nations  on 
her  borders  It  was  only  through  a  strong  na- 
tionalist movement,  which  later  cooperated 
with  communists,  that  the  Chinese  regained 
control  of  their  country.  This  culminated 
with  the  communists  splitting  apart  from  the 
nationalists  and  then  expelling  the  latter,  led 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  early  1960.  As  Chiang 
Bed  to  the  Island  of  Taiwan  to  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment In  exile,  the  communists  proclaimed 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  October  1, 
1949,  under  the  leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Subsequently,  our  government  launched 
Its  cold  war  policy  of  containment  and  isola- 
tion m  which  we  gave  official  sanction  and 
support  to  the  Chiang  regime  in  the  hopes 
that  somedav  It  would  regain  power  In  Pe- 
king. We  led  efforts  to  isolate  "Red  China" 
from  trade  with  other  nations  and  urged  the 
United  Nations  Into  keeping  the  Chiang 
regime  as  the  official  representative  of  all  of 
China  even  though  It  only  represented  14 
million  Chinese  out  of  a  total  of  700  million. 
Thus,  we  attempted  to  seal  off  China  much 
as  the  Great  Wall  was  once  erected  to  protect 
It  from  foreign  invaders. 

The  trouble  was  that  our  wall  of  trade  and 
diplomacy  was  no  more  effective  than  the 
Chinese  wall  of  stone  In  preventing  the  In- 
evitable breaches  It  was  a  most  unnatural 
policy,  going  against  all  logic  The  predictable 
consequence  was  that  the  United  States  Itself 
began  to  be  Isolated  from  the  family  of  na- 
tions, as  our  allies  Increasingly  rejected  the 
arbitrary  and  111-concelved  barriers  we  had 
Imposed  based  on  the  concept  of  China  as  a 
hostile  Red  menace.  The  most  tangible  ex- 
pression of  this  adverse  sentiment  among 
other  nations  was  In  tbe  United  Nations, 
where  an  annual  vote  was  required  to  but- 
tress our  exclusion  of  mainland  China  from 
International  councils  Over  the  years,  we 
gradually  lost  ground  In  the  battle  for  world 
opinion,  and  finally  last  year  there  was  a 
majority  vote  In  favor  of  the  Albanian  reso- 
lution to  seat  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
In  place  of  the  Nationalist  government. 

The  only  thing  which  prevented  this  ma- 
jority opinion  from  forcing  the  recognition 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  despite 
United  States  opposition  was  the  parliamen- 
tary tactic  of  requiring  a  two-third  vote.  So 
far.  we  have  been  able  to  cause  the  Issue  to 
be  classed  as  an  "'Important  question"  re- 
quiring approval  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
thoee  nations  present  and  voting  But  our 
support  on  the  "Important  question"  motion 
has  been  slipping,  too.  and  there  seems  to  be 
general  recognition  that  very  soon,  maybe 
even  this  year,  we  wlU  not  have  the  votes  to 


prevent  the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  It  Is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that 
a  majority  vote  can  eliminate  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement. 

The  text  of  the  Albanian  resolution  states 
as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly, 

"Recalling  tbe  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Considering  that  the 
restoration  of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China  Is  essential  both  for 
the  protection  of  tbe  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  for  the  cause  that  the  United 
Nations  must  serve  under  the  Charter. 

"Recognizing  that  the  representatives  of 
tbe  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  are  the  only  lawful  representatives  of 
China  to  the  United   Nations, 

"Decides  to  restore  edl  Its  rights  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  to  recognize 
the  representatives  of  its  Government  as  the 
only  lawful  representatives  of  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  expel  forthwith 
the  representatives  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  from 
the  place  which  they  unlawfully  occupy  at 
the  United  Nations  and  In  all  the  organiza- 
tions related  to  It." 

Prom  a  hard-line  standpoint,  the  voting 
trend  on  this  resolution  has  been  disap- 
pointing. In  1983  only  41  nations  voted  for 
It  while  57  were  against,  a  balance  of  16 
votes  In  our  favor.  Our  lead  fell  to  ten  votes 
in  1966  and  eight  in  1969.  Finally,  In  1970,  It 
was  minus  two — the  United  Nations  had 
voted  51  to  49  to  give  the  China  seat  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  "This  same  majority  could 
now  nullify  the  two-thirds  requirement.  In 
November  of  this  year.  It  is  speculated  that 
additional  support  will  be  gained  for  the 
Albanian  resolution.  Several  nations,  such 
as  Canada  which  recently  recognized  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  diplomatic 
representation,  and  which  have  supported  us 
on  the  two-thirds  vote  "tmport<uit  question" 
Issue,  have  Indicated  that  they  will  switch 
their  votes  if  the  requirement  Is  used  to  block 
the  wish  of  a  substantial  majority.  We  are 
thus  holding  our  position  by  the  thinnest  of 
procedural  needs. 

Clearly,  new  thinking  Is  in  order  If  we  are 
to  avoid  a  major  International  rebuff  I  feel 
It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  tbe  Administra- 
tion has  undertaken  its  new  course  of  rap- 
prochement. The  ping-pong  visitation  did  not 
Just  happen  accldently  but  resulted  from  a 
series  of  diplomatic  moves  beginning  shortly 
after  President  Nixon  took  office.  In  July, 
1969.  he  removed  most  of  the  restrictions  on 
Americana  traveling  to  China.  In  the  same 
year,  he  also  directed  that  Americans  could 
make  non -commercial  purchases  of  Chinese 
goods,  and  permitted  subsidiaries  of  United 
States  firms  abroad  to  engage  In  commerce 
between  malniand  China  and  third  countries. 

Another  major  step  was  the  announcement 
that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Inauguration  the  first  Slno-Amerlcan 
talks  would  be  held  In  Warsaw,  at  the  Chinese 
Embassy  The  second  discussion  was  held  at 
the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw  on  Febru- 
ary 30,  1970,  and  a  third  was  scheduled  for 
May  30.  1970  Unfortunately,  tbe  third  was 
cancelled  by  tbe  Chinese  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  our  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

In  his  State  of  the  World  message  released 
on  February  18,  1970,  President  Nixon  said, 
"The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  people, 
who  should  not  remain  Isolated  from  the  In- 
ternational community,  in  the  long  run,  no 
stable  and  enduring  international  order  Is 
conceivable  without  the  contribution  of  this 
nation  of  more  than  700  million  people."  He 
went  on  to  cay,  "It  Is  certainly  In  our  Interest, 
and  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  stability  In 
Asia  and  In  tbe  world,  that  we  take  what 
steps  we  can  toward  Improved,  practical  rela- 
tions with  Peking." 

Mr  Nixon  followed  up  this  belief  in  1970 
by  authorizing  tbe  selected  licensing  of  goods 
for  export  to  malniand  China,  and  further 
diplomatic  hints  that  he  would  welcome  a 
Peking  response  to  his  Initiatives.  The  ping- 
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pong  Invitation  was  a  modest  but  affirma- 
tive reply. 

Any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  Intent  of  reconciliation  were  removed 
after  the  Invitation,  when  the  President  al- 
most Immedltely  responded  with  a  series  of 
further  steps  to  normalize  relations  removal 
of  barriers  to  direct  trade  In  non-strategic 
goods;  exi>edlted  visas  for  visitors  .rom 
China;  removal  of  restrictions  on  American 
fuel  for  ships  or  aircraft  going  to  China; 
and  authorization  for  U.S.  vessels  or  aircraft 
to  carry  Chinese  cargoes  between  non- 
Chinese  ports 

We  have  therefore  seen  relaxation  of  cur 
policy  toward  the  People's  Republic  on  sev- 
eral fronts:  the  opening  of  talks  In  Warsaw 
In  1970,  the  opening  up  of  trade,  the  en- 
couragement of  travel  to  and  from  China. 
This  could  have  a  major  Impact  on  develop- 
ments at  the  United  Nations  this  fall.  If  we 
move  forward  and  I  hope  we  will,  we  can 
participate  afHrmatlvely  in  the  movement  to 
recognize  the  People's  Republic  of  China  We 
can  then  face  constructively  the  delicate  task 
of  accommodating  in  some  manner  the  In- 
terests of  both  China  and  Taiwan  at  this  In- 
ternational body. 

But  as  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  said  In  the 
Washington  Post  recently  In  his  column  cap- 
tioned "Beyond  the  Ping  Pong",  the  "nut 
political  Issue  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has  always 
been  whether  .  Washington  would  recog- 
nize Peking's  sovereignty  over  all  of  China 
Including  Taiwan." 

The  Issue  before  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
whether  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  be  admitted  or  not  To  frame  the  Issue 
m  this  light  Is  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
China  scat  already  exists  The  question  only 
Is  which  Is  the  legitimate  government  of 
China,  the  Nationalist  regime  based  In  Tai- 
wan or  Peoples  Republic  on  the  mainland. 

The  Chinese-representation  resolution 
which  has  been  before  the  UN  since  1950 
relates  only  to  this  question  of  which  China. 
Once  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  It  will 
mean  that  the  delegates  from  the  Nationalist 
group  will  automatically  be  excluded  as  the 
leglUmate  representatives  of  tbe  government 
of  China. 

To  discuss  this  issue  in  the  framework  of 
admitting  China  therefore  begs  Ignorance  of 
the  real  question.  To  discuss  It  in  tbe  con- 
text of  "two  Chinas"  is  also  to  beg  the 
question. 

What  Is  even  more  interesting  is  that 
neither  government,  the  one  in  Taiwan  nor 
the  one  in  Peking  has  ever  accepted  the 
notion  of  two  Chinas  When  you  stop  to 
consider  this  of  course  it  should  self-evident 
Both  governments  Insist  that  the  territory  of 
Taiwan  Is  part  of  China.  Our  conalderaUons 
towards  Taiwan  must  be  with  this  basic 
undersundlng.  The  fact  that  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  nation  of  China  have  been 
occupied  by  another  political  group  of 
Chinese  whom  we  have  recognized  de  jure 
as  the  legitimate  government  for  all  of  China 
for  these  past  twenty  years,  does  not  render 
the  lands  and  territory  of  such  occupied 
areas  as  forming  per  se  another  nation. 

If  it  Is  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  that  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  should  be  recognized  as  the  de  jure 
government  of  China,  then  it  follows  that  the 
Nationalist  government  in  Taiwan  no  longer 
can  have  this  same  designation,  nor  can  it 
M,*' *„"^^  designation  of  a  new  nation  unless 
the  People"8  Republic  surrenders  Its  sover- 
eignty and  title  to  the*e  lands 
=,.^w  ^»''o^"st  government  on  Taiwan 
ZZ.  ^\l^^^'^^<^  as  the  government  of  China 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Albanian  resolu- 
♦i  ,^  «  '  ^'^  conveying  de  jure  recognition 
to  the  People's  Republic  But  what  of  the 
P«ople  of  Taiwan'  After  twenty  years  of  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  State,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  demands  of  the  Taiwanese.  Many  plople 


advocate    Independence    for    Taiwan,    or    at 
least  self  determination. 

If  the  Nationalist  government  la  no 
longer  the  government  of  China  because  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  recognized 
sole  and  legitimate  government  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  then  it  follows  that  the  Nation- 
alist government  has  no  rightful  dominion 
over  the  People  of  Taiwan.  Conversely,  what 
about  the  lerrlorlal  claims  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China?  Should  It  supersede  the 
desires  of  the  people  who  now  live  there? 

I  believe  that  the  solution  for  this  most 
difficult  problem  can  be  found  by  treating 
the  territory  of  Taiwan  like  the  territories 
over  which  Japan  had  dominion  prior  to 
World  War  II  which  after  the  end  of  the  war 
were  placed  under  C.N.  Trusteeship.  Japan 
had  territorial  rights  over  Micronesia  under 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate  After  World 
War  II,  Nationalist  China  took  territorial 
claim  to  Taiwan  from  the  Japanese  Follow- 
ing Its  retreat  from  mainland,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  continued  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  U.N.  when  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
China  seat  In  the  world  organization  If  the 
Albanian  resolution  is  adopted  to  recognize 
the  People's  Republic,  that  prior  UN.  sanc- 
tion of  the  Nationalist's  government's  ter- 
ritorial claim  over  Taiwan  will  be  rescinded 
Then,  the  responsibility  to  find  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  must 
be  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  UN  which 
I  believe  can  best  be  accomplished  under  the 
supervision  of  the  UJ*.  Trtisleeshlp  Coun- 
cil. Obviously,  the  interest  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  be  well  protected  by 
virtue  of  Its  membership  m  the  U.N  while 
tbe  Interests  of  the  people  who  live  in  Taiwan 
win  be  protected  by  the  Trusteeship  arrange- 
ment. This  win  provide  for  an  orderly  tran- 
sition and,  most  importantly,  time  in  which 
to  solve  all  the  delicate  questions  of  Tai- 
wanese self-determination  versus  Chinese 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  our  own  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Nationalist  government. 
In  late  April.  Charles  W.  Bray  3rd.  a  State 
Department  spokesman,  at  a  special  press 
briefing,  offered  as  one  option  the  possibility 
that  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  would  be 
settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the 
Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan  and  the 
government  In  Peking.  If  the  Chinese  can't 
settle  this  matter  between  themselves,  then 
the  international  community  must  assist  in 
vaulting  this  high  hurdle  that  has  for  far 
too  long  been  a  major  obstacle  in  normalizing 
relations  between  the  U.S  and  China 

The  road  to  better  relations  Is  bitter  and 
difficult,  but  we  have  made  a  promising 
start.  Unless  we  break  away  completely  from 
the  syndrome  of  suspicion  and  mutual  anta- 
gonism, and  chart  a  new  course,  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  disastrous  path  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  two  decades  in  Asia  I  reed  hardly 
point  out  that  peaceful  accord  with  China 
will  drastically  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
rationale  used  In  our  chain  of  military  en- 
circlements which  led  to  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars.  There  will  be  little  need  for 
our  military  dominance  In  bulTer  states 
around  China  If  we  are  on  good  terms  with 
China  Itself  Such  states  could  be  left  to  set- 
tle their  Internal  affairs  without  our  mili- 
tary Involvement. 

Continuation  on  the  road  of  boetUlty,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  lead  ultimately  to  a 
confrontation  with  China  The  policy  that  I 
advocate  Is  designed  to  prevent  that  confron- 
Utlon  and  to  start  the  process  of  healing 
between  our  two  great  nations. 

Summary  and  concltiMon 
We  commend  and  support  the  recent  Initi- 
atives by  President  Nixon  which  have  moved 
us  toward  the  goal  that  he  has  set  for  his 
administration — normalizing  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 

In  the  light  of  this  new  ataiosphere  In 
bl-lateraJ    regulations    between    the    United 


States  and  China,  we  must  now  take  tbe  next 
logical  step — advocated  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent— to  assure  the  representation  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  In  the  United 
Nations  We  should  recognize  what  is  in- 
evitable—that the  China  seat  in  the  UN. 
win  be  occupied  by  representatives  of  tbe 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  status  of  Taiwan  should  be  Initially 
handled  ,\s  a  matter  lor  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council.  We  look  forward  to  an 
ultimate  resolution  of  the  status  of  Taiwan 
to  be  decided  by  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  straits. 

Por  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  ex- 
panding cultural,  economic  and  social  rela- 
tions to  Include  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  will  become 
increasingly  obvious  We  should  undertake 
this  step  as  aoon  as  feasible. 

Friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
China  has  been  a  hallmark  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  during  the  last  200  years  The  hostility 
of  the  last  20  year^  has  been  a  deviation  of 
that  long  range  policy  from  which  we  must 
return.  Let  historians  write  that  1971  was  the 
watershed  year  which  marked  a  return  to  an 
era  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  Umted  States  and  China 

The  final  paper  and  recommendations  by 
Representative  Patsy  T  Mink.  Chairman  of 
the  U.S  China  Committee  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  was  con- 
curred In  by  the  following  Members: 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (  Oregon ) . 

Senator  Harold  Hughes  (Iowa). 

Senator  George  McGovem  (S.  Dak.). 

Rep    Bella  Abzug  (NY), 


Rep 

Rep 
Rep 
Rep 


John  Conyers  iMlcb). 
.  Roben,  Dnuan  (Mass). 

Don  Edwards  (Calif). 

Paul  rindley  (HI). 
Rep  Don  Praser  (Minn). 
Rep    Mike  Harrington  (Mass). 
Rep    Augustus  Hawkins  (Calif), 
Rep    Robert  K as teiimeler  (Wis). 
Rep    Abner  Mikva  (111). 
Rep,  Bertram  Podell  (NY). 
Rep    Tliomas  Rees  (Calif). 
Rep.  Herj-y  Reuss  (Wis). 
Rep    Donald  Riegel   (Mlcb). 
Rep   He  ward  Rcj  bison  (NY). 
Rep    Benjamin  Rosenthal  (NY). 
Rep    Edward  Roybal  (Calif). 
Rep,  William  Ryan  (NY). 
Rep.  James  Scheuer  (NY). 
Rep   Fraiik  Thompson  (NJ). 
Rep.  Charles  Whalen  (Ohio), 


U.S.  TRADE  NEGOTIATORS  MUST 
SHOW  RESULTS 

<Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  ^ven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  David  Kennedy  is  in  the  Far 
East  on  a  mission  critical  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  U.S.  textile  industr>'  and 
to  the  man.v  supphers  to  that  industry 
such  as  the  manmade  fibers  producers  in 
my  district.  He  is  attempting  to  avoid  the 
need  for  quota  legislation  by  negotiat- 
ing reasonable  export  controls  with  Tai- 
wan, Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  I  have 
learned  and  am  delighted  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  received  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  with  understandmg  and 
appreciation  for  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.  textile  industry.  "\\'e,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  all  be  concerned  that  pre- 
liminary reception  of  his  proposals  in 
Korea  has  not  been  reasonable  nor  co- 
operative and  that  if  this  attitude  per- 
sists It  could  bring  on  a  serious  chain  of 
events. 
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A  number  of  us  are  deeply  concerned 
about  unemployment  in  this  country  and 
about  industries  like  textiles  which  are 
being  sacrificed  to  imports  We  have 
warned  the  House  many  umes  about  the 
worsening  situation  Manmade  fiber 
product  imports  increased  an  amazing 
54  percent  in  1970  over  the  record  high  of 
1969.  Through  April  of  this  year,  imports 
of  these  products  are  81  percent  over  the 
same  period  of  1970. 

Especially  noticeable  is  the  great  in- 
crease of  Korean  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  which  is  the  only  open 
market  in  the  world  for  such  products.  It 
is  estimated  that  Korean  exports  of  all 
manmade  fiber  goods  has  Jumped  from 
27  to  212  million  square  yards  equivalent 
between  1966  and  1970.  Korea  sends  us 
almost  as  much  manmade  fiber  apparel 
£ks  does  Japan.  Last  year,  for  example. 
it  shipped  us  2V3  million  dozen  mens 
dress  shirts  of  manmade  fiber,  more  than 
from  any  other  country  and  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  those  from  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  fan- 
tastic year-to-year  increases  of  these  im- 
ports. The  rate  at  which  UJS.  textile 
plants  are  being  shut  down  due  to  im- 
ports is  shocking.  Our  textUe  industry 
and  manmade  fiber  producers  have  lost 
100,000  jobs  at  a  time  when  the  U.S, 
unemployment  figure  edges  toward  an 
adl-time  high.  What  possible  reason  can 
we  in  the  Congress  accept  for  lack  of  an 
Immediate  slowing  down  of  the  import 
growth  rate? 

It  is  especially  difBcult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  Korea  should  not  be  coop- 
erative with  the  United  States  in  this 
matter.  Msuiy  of  America's  sons  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  protecting  Korea 
from  a  Communist  takeover.  Billions  of 
dollars  of  the  U.S  taxpayers  money  were 
expended  In  this  effort.  Today,  we  still 
help  protect  Korea  from  outright  inva- 
sion from  North  Korea  with  men  and 
money.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the 
Korean  plants  are  Japanese  owned  but 
it  is  the  Korean  Government  with  which 
we  must  deal.  Surely  they  should  wel- 
come Mr  Kennedy's  proposal  which  will 
not  cost  Korean  Jobs  but  will  only  slow 
export  growth  to  a  more  reasonable  rate. 

This  Congress  should  immediately 
serve  strong  notice  to  Korea  and  other 
cour.trles  that  the  United  States  will  not 
remain  the  only  open  market  for  their 
textile  exports.  Other  nations  have 
learned  to  protect  their  workmen  and 
their  industry. 

In  fact,  ail  other  major  countries  al- 
ready control  imports  of  these  products 
I  believe  this  Congress  is  in  a  mood  to 
pass  quota  legislation  like,  or  tougher 
than,  that  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
but  which  missed  getting  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  last  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  we  should  delay 
unless  there  is  a  material  change  for  the 
better  in  the  tenor  of  negotiations  with 
Korea  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  present  instance  I  hope  others 
will  join  me  in  urging  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  fully  with  Mr. 
Kermedy  reaching  promptly  an  agree- 
ment on  this  vitally  important  subject. 


POOR  POLICY  TOWARD  RHODESIA 

I  Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SOLES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  must  call 
attention  to  a  pending  bill.  H.R.  5445. 
which  I  feel  is  much  too  important  to  be 
Ignored. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  Is  simple,  but  the 
issue  which  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  Its  introduction  is  complicated  and 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  whether  this  Con- 
gress or  the  United  Nations  is  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

HR    5445  resolves  three  basic  issues: 

First.  All  free  countries  of  the  world 
are  to  be  considered  available  sources  of 
supply  for  critical,  strategic  materials  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Second.  Russia  Is  to  be  treated  Impar- 
tially and  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Third.  The  US  supply  of  a  critical 
ore — namely,  chromium — will  be  restored 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  so  greatly  de- 
pendent on  Russia  £uid  our  own  short 
reserves  for  our  supply  of  this  material. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  chromium 
ore  resulted  when  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia declared  their  independence  from 
Great  Britain  in  1965.  At  the  time,  the 
British  had  imposed  certain  restrictions 
under  which  independence  would  be 
granted.  These  restrictions  were  not 
compatable  with  the  then  existing  Rho- 
desian  Constitution,  and  thus  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  Rhodesian  people. 

At  the  urging  of  Britain,  the  United 
Nations  adopted  certain  trade  sanctions 
in  an  effort  to  force  Rhodesia  back  into 
the  colonial  nest  of  Britain. 

Amazmgly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  went  along  with  this  United  Na- 
tions resolution  and  in  an  Executive  order 
dated  in  1968.  agreed  to  the  mandatory 
United  Nations  embargo  against  Rhode- 
sia. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
US  Constitution  clearly  spells  out  in  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  .  .  . 
regulate  Commerce  with  Foreign  Nations. 

While  there  remains  serious  question 
on  the  legality  of  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order,  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us 
today. 

The  issue  here  is  HR  5445.  which  will. 
in  effect,  rescind  the  Executive  order 
dealing  with  Rhodesia  and  will  stabilize 
our  supply  of  an  ore  which  is  In  short 
supply. 

Since  the  U.S.  decision  to  refuse  to 
trade  with  Rhodesia,  we  have  relied  pri- 
marily on  the  Soviet  Union  to  supply  us 
with  chromium  ore.  The  price  has  soared 
from  $31  a  ton  to  $72  a  ton. 

This  price  increase  is  reflected  in  in- 
creased consumer  costs  for  products  con- 
taining stamless  steel,  the  chief  user  of 
chromium  ore. 

Further,  much  of  our  defense  effort  re- 
lies on  chromium,  a  meta.  essential  to 
missiles,  aircraft,  ships,  and  a  host  of 
other  defense  needs. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  struggling  to 


defend  ourselves  against  communism 
while  relying  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Communists  to  supply  us  with  one  of  our 
most  urgent  requirements  in  metals. 

Significantly,  the  Russians  now  are 
purchasing  great  quantities  of  chromium 
ore  from  Rhodesia.  It  is  very  possible  the 
same  ore  is  being  transshipped  to  the 
United  States  at  a  handsome  profit  to 
Russia. 

I  respectfully  urge  favorable  action  on 
HR.  5445  and  or  other  bills  imder  con- 
sideration which  will  give  the  United 
States  the  right  to  buy  critical  materials 
from  amy  free  country. 

We  should  not  restrict  our  trade  pol- 
icies In  order  to  help  Britain  resolve  a 
problem  with  a  former  colony.  Rhodesia 
is  no  threat  to  world  peace  and  has,  in 
fact,  been  one  of  the  most  active  na- 
tions in  resisting  Communist  influence. 
.  We  should  not  further  penalize  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  in  their  desire  to  be 
free,  hamstring  ourselves  In  assuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  chromium  ore.  and 
pay  inflationary  prices  In  order  to  pur- 
chase this  ore  from  a  country  which  has 
vowec  to  destroy  us  solely  to  satisfy  the 
British. 

Rhodesia  is  Britain's  problem,  if,  in- 
deed, a  problem  actually  exists.  It  is  not 
incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
knuckle  under  the  United  Nations  pres- 
sure to  keep  Great  Britain's  chestnuts 
from  roasting  in  the  fires  of  a  people 
determined  to  be  free.  Our  policy  towau-d 
Rhodesia  is  a  very  poor  policy. 


CREDIT  UNION  HOUSING  COMPLEX 
OPENS   IN   MICHIGAN 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  I  have  addressed  this  body  on 
the  outstanding  work  performed  by  the 
nearly  24.000  credit  unions  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  usually  remarked 
that  next  to  the  church,  credit  imions 
do  the  most  good  for  people. 

Typical  of  the  outstanding  work  be- 
ing done  by  credit  unions  is  a  housing 
development  in  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
that  is  beuib  put  together  by  the  Michi- 
gan Credit  Union  League  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  League  Housing  Founda- 
tion. 

The  models  for  the  development  were 
recently  opened  and  occupancy  of  the 
first  tmlts  is  expected  before  the  end  of 
the  simimer.  Ultimately,  the  development, 
Avon  Hills,  will  contain  2.000  dwelling 
units  of  which  there  will  be  1.250  town- 
houses.  330  garden  apartments,  and  497 
single  family  units.  The  housing  units 
will  be  for  families  whose  Income  ranges 
from  $6,000  to  $16,000. 

The  houses  in  the  development  will 
cost  from  $19,034  to  $27,880,  or  roughly 
$3,000  less  than  comparable  housing  in 
the  general  market.  Monthly  payments 
including  carpeting,  gas  heat,  two-car 
paved  parking,  lawn  caie.  snow  removal, 
insurance,  water,  reserves  for  appliance 
replacement  and  membership  fees  in  a 
pool  and  community  club  wUl  run  from 
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approximately  $189  for  the  one -bedroom 
unit  to  $254  for  the  three -bed  room  town- 
houses.  There  will  even  be  lower  rates  for 
those  at  the  lower  income  .scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Michigan  Credit  Umon  League  and  the 
2  million  credit  union  members  m  that 
State,  the  Avon  Hills  development  might 
never  have  come  into  existence  But  the 
league  and  its  members,  as  credit  umon 
people  all  over  the  country  have  done, 
Imve  sought  to  help  people  better  them- 
selves and  this  was  the  gtiiding  light  be- 
hind  Avon  Hills. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  address  made  by  Mr  Sidney  Blitz, 
vice  president  of  the  LeaKue  Housing 
Foimdation.  made  during  a  press  confer- 
ence annoimcing  the  opening  of  the  de- 
velopment. It  describes  the  project  com- 
pletely, and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  other  credit  unions  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Michigan  Credit 
Union  League. 
The  address  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Sidney  Blftz 
Our  Avon  Hills  development  Is  located  ap- 
proximately 36  miles  north  of  downtown 
Detroit  In  Avon  Township,  Oakland  County, 
Michigan  and  just  one  mile  south  of  the  City 
of  Rochester. 

The  residential  area  contains  406  acres  of 
rolling  hills  and  wooded  areas  and  thru  the 
use  of  ecologically  oriented  planning  we  were 
able  to  preserve  many  fine  hard  wood  trees 
as  a  park  area.  We  have  also  provided  for 
pedestrian  pathways  and  trails  leading  to  the 
park  and  large  areas  of  gfreen  space.  An  ele- 
mentary school  Is  planned  for  right  on  the 
grounds,  as  well  as  two  community  centers 
including  swim  clubs  and  tennis  courts. 

Avon  Hills  when  completed  will  contain 
2.000  dwelling  units  There  will  be  1.250 
townhouses.  330  gsu-den  apartments  and  497 
single  family  units.  The  first  year's  produc- 
tion will  consist  of  403  townhouse  units  to 
be  financed  through  A  Michigan  State  Hous- 
ing Envelopment  Revenue  Bond  Issue  with  a 
projected  interest  rate  of  7%. 

Avon  Hills  will  be  marketed  as  a  coop- 
erative and  through  a  mixture  of  State  and 
Federal  financing  devices  we  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  families  whose  incomes  range 
from  96.000  to  CI 6. 000. 

A  moderate  Income  family  will  have  an 
average  down  payment  of  (1.600  for  a  two 
bedroom  townhouse  unit  and  monthly  car- 
rying charge  payments  of  •222.  Included  In 
the  payments  are  principal.  Interest,  taxes, 
maintenance,  lawn  care,  snow  removal,  in- 
surance, water,  heating  and  reserves  for  ap- 
pliance replacement. 

A  family  at  the  low  end  of  the  moderate 
scale  whose  Income  is  between  t6,000  and 
86.800  would  have  a  down  payment  of  $453 
and  monthly  carrying  charge  of  $129.00.  The 
Avon  Hills  residential  site  was  purchased  by 
the  Michigan  Credit  Union  League  and  later 
transferred  to  the  League  Housing  Founda- 
tion. Money  utilized  to  purchase  the  land 
and  to  provide  interim  development  and 
construction  costs  was  provided  by  member 
credit  unions  who  have  the  corporate  power 
to  Invest  5^r  of  their  members  savings  in 
programs  to  sponsor  cooperative  housing  for 
their  members.  This  money  is  loaned  to  tho 
League  Housing  Foundation  at  Interest  rates 
similar  to  that  which  would  have  been 
earned  by  investing  in  Central  Credit  Union 
of  Michigan  which  is  the  Credit  Union  equiv- 
alent to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  The 
current  interest  rate  Is  5V4%  to  5^%, 

Typically,  interim  construction  on  develop- 
ment loan  money  cosu  a  builder  anywhere 
from  14  to  20';^  per  year.  And  it  is  In  this  area 
through  the  use  of  low  cost  temporary  fin- 
ancing   that    Michigan    Credit    Unions    con- 


tribute a  substantial  savings  without  reduc- 
tion In  the  quaJlly  of  the  housing 

A  second  area  of  savings  Is  m  marking  up 
the  land  primarily  to  cover  costs  Today,  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  raw  land  on  which 
the  first  403  units  will  be  situated  Is  more 
than  »806.(X)0  It  Is  being  transferred  to  the 
cooperative  at  a  projected  cwt  of  »403.000 
Thus  is  another  area  of  cost  containment 
without  sacrificing   housing  quality 

In  addition  there  aj*  substantial  savings 
m  large  scale  housing  development  and 
through  the  use  of  mass  marketing  tech- 
niques Ready  access  to  credit  union  develop- 
ment loans  and  to  the  nearly  2.000.000 
Michigan  Credit  Union  members  make  both 
these  approache.s  po.s,sible  at  lower  co.^^t  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  We  were  very 
fortunate  in  Avon  Township  to  be  able  to 
work  with  a  very  capable  and  enlightened 
Planning  Comml.sslon  and  Trustee  Board 
They  sensed  our  concern  to  bring  a  well 
planned  quality  housing  development  Into 
their  community  and  did  all  m  their  p)ower 
to  provide  the  necessary  zoning  approval  and 
are  assisting  In  solving  our  other  develop- 
ment problems  such  as  sewer  and  water  The 
Oakland  County  Road  Cnimmission  and  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  were  also  very 
helpful  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Rochester  School  Board. 

Another  key  development  was  our  good 
fortune  to  form  an  alliance  for  housing  de- 
velopment with  Levitt  and  Sons.  Inc.  and 
Levitt  Building  Systems,  Inc.  both  ITT 
affiliates.  We  were  able  to  draw  upon  Levitt 
and  Sons'  vast  experience  In  planning,  en- 
gineering, marketing,  land  development  and 
construction  encountered  by  completing  over 
100.000  dwelling  units  in  North  America  and 
we  are  very  confident  that  we  will  receive 
delivery  of  the  finest  quality  controlled  pre- 
cision housing  components  which  will  be 
produced  by  Levitt  Building  Systems  at  their 
factory  in  Battle  Creek.  The  ITT— Levitt  Or- 
ganization is  so  sure  of  the  quality  of  their 
housing  product  that  they  are  providing  the 
cooperative  with  a  5-year  warranty  on  defec- 
tive materials  and  workmanship.  This  is  4 
years  longer  than  other  Michigan  Builders 
are  providing. 

Governor  William  G.  MllUken  and  WUliam 
Rosenberg,  Executive  Director  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Hotislng  Development  Authority, 
have  devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  solve  Michigan's 
housing  crises.  This  project  could  not  have 
happened  without  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  making  available  Its 
very  special  mortgage  financing  devices. 


FIRST  STUDENT  CREDIT  UNION 
COMPLETES  THIRD  YEAR;  NEW 
CREDIT    UNION    ON    THE    WAY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  P./^TMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Fort 
Knox  First  Student  Credit  Union,  the 
first  credit  union  in  this  country  to  be 
operated  solely  by  students,  recently 
completed  its  third  year  in  operation. 
During  that  period,  the  credit  union  has 
grown  to  over  $26,000  in  assets  and  it 
now  serves  some  280  .'itudent  members. 

The  credit  union  ha.s  made  loans  to  its 
student  members  for  such  things  as 
graduation,  prom.'-  minibikes.  vacations, 
and  presents:  and  it  had  a  pcnid  loan  rec- 
ord It  has  not  had  a  single  default  in  its 
loan  repayments  even  though  the  stu- 
dents may  borrow  up  to  $30  for  6  months 
on  their  own  signature  and  can  borrow 
up  to  $5,000  for  18  months  on  a  secured 
basis. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  point  out  that 
these  loans  are  made  solely  to  the  stu- 
dents so  thai  there  is  no  reqturement 
that  the  parents  cosign  or  otherwise 
make  themselves  liable  for  repayment 
The  credit  union  has  trusted  its  student 
members  and  this  trust  has  paid  off 
When  I  first  suggested  the  idea  of  stu- 
dent credit  unions  a  little  over  3  years 
ago.  Mr  Robert  Shaffner,  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  Fort  Knox  Federal  Credit 
Union,  qmckly  picked  up  the  idea.  and. 
m  a  matter  of  months,  he  had  convinced 
the  school  board,  the  parents,  and  the 
.students  to  put  a  student  credit  union 
into  operation  there.  He  had  also  con- 
vmced  Ins  own  credit  union  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  students  and  to 
provide  a  lielping  hand  whene\er  pos- 
sible. For  iitstance.  the  treasurer  of  the 
student  credit  union  is  employed  during 
the  .summer  montlis  by  the  parent  credit 
union  not  only  to  work  full  time  on  the 
student  credit  union  but  also  to  become 
more  familiar  with  credit  union 
operations. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr 
Shaffner  ha,';  responded  to  a  suggestion 
that  I  have  made  About  5  years  ago.  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  held 
an  investigation  into  the  flnancmg  prob- 
lems of  the  serviceman,  partictilarly 
when  he  is  forced  to  borrow  from  high 
rate  loan  and  finance  compaiues  These 
loan  companies  contended  that  the  high 
rates  were  necessary  because  the  lower 
ranking  servicemen  were  poor  risks  It 
was  my  contention  that  since  the  lower 
ranking  ser\Tcemen  were  forced  to  pay 
such  high  interest  rales  thai  added  bur- 
den automatically  increased  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  would  be  unable  to  re- 
pay the  loan  I  suggested  that  lowering 
the  interest  rate  would  give  the  young 
serviceman  more  of  a  opportimlly  "to  re- 
pay the  loan. 

Mr  Shaffner  qiuckly  inaugurated  a 
program  at  Ms  credit  union  of  making 
low-cost  unsecured  loans  to  servicemen 
from  raw  recruit  on  up  The  results  of 
Mr.  Shaffner's  program  have  been  out- 
standing. Very  few  of  these  loans  have 
ever  gone  into  default  .since  tlie  .ser\-ice- 
man  realized  he  was  being  given  a  break 
and  wanted  to  make  certain  that  he  did 
not  let  the  credit  imion  dowTi  for  taking 
a  chance  on  him. 

The  student  credit  tmion  concept  at 
Fort  Knox  has  now  been  picked  up  bv 
the  Natick  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union  in  Natick.  Ma,ss  .Mthough  this 
credit  imion  is  still  m  the  organizational 
stage,  It  has  showTi  that  it  has  great 
potential,  and  during  its  first  organiza- 
tional session,  more  than  $250  was  col- 
lected m  shares. 

Included  in  my  remarks  is  a  letter  to 
the  parents  of  the  students  at  the  Natick 
High  School  from  the  treasurer-manager 
of  the  teachers  credit  union,  outlining 
the  program  I  am  placmg  it  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  hopes  that  other  credit 
unions  or  teachers  groups  around  the 
coimtry  will  use  it  to  begin  a  credit  union 
in  their  school. 

Natick  T'eachefls  Pederai, 

Credit  Union. 
Natick.  Mass    May  4.  1971. 

Dear  Parent:  A  new  and  very  exciting  pro- 
gram is  being  offered  at  Natick  High  School— 
•new  "  because  it  is  only  the  second  of  Its 
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kind  In  tb©  country,  uid  "exciting"  because 
we  believe  t.h*t  we  have  found  a  way  to 
leach  economics  and  consximer  education  In 
such  a  way  that  the  students  will  be  able  to 
relate  very  closely  to  the  principles  taught  In 
the  classroom  with  what  actually  occurs  dally 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 

Many  of  us  have  learned,  through  the 
n&rsn  school  of  experience,  the  tremendous 
benefits  and  the  extremely  hazardous  pit- 
falls that  are  Inherent  in  cre<llt  buying.  But 
how  many  of  us  have  made  a  truly  effective 
effort  to  teach  our  children  the  mechanics  of 
proper  money  management '  .\r«  we.  In  effect, 
allowing  our  pcmonai  eip«rienoee  to  go  to 
waste "^  Are  we  allowing  our  ciilldren.  who 
will  reach  m^curtty  In  a  credit  age,  to  re- 
leam  our  experiences  the  hard  way? 

The  Honorable  Wright  Patman.  Chairman 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  shares  oxir  concern 
Congressman  Patman  approached  the  Port 
Knox  (Kentucky)  Federal  Credit  Union  with 
the  proposal  that  a  "Student  Credit  Union" 
be  formed  in  the  Port  Knox  High  School, 
with  the  Port  Knox  Pederal  serving  as  the 
"psj-ent"  credit  union  Port  Knox  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  that  pilot  program  Is 
now  in  Its  third  successful  year  of  operation. 
The  Natlck  Teachers  Pederal  Credit  Union 
has  agreed  that  we.  too.  have  an  obligation 
to  the  young  p>eople  of  Natlck  The  concept 
of  a  Student  Credit  Union  for  Natlck  High 
has  received  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
faculty  numbers  who  teach  the  economics 
and  constimer  education  courses,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  School  Committee. 

The  Student  Credit  Union  of  Natlck  High 
School  will  be  structured  Identically  to  the 
parent  organization,  the  Natlck  Teachers 
Pederal  Credit  Union  The  proposed  credit 
union  will  function  as  a  branch  of  the  par- 
ent credit  union,  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
saine  Federal  regulations,  examinations,  and 
Insurance  benefits  as  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. The  students  will  organize  their  credit 
union  to  Include  Its  own  board  of  directors. 
credit  and  supervisory  committees,  and  staff, 
as  elected  and  appointed  from  the  student 
body.  The  Student  Credit  Union  will  accept 
savings  deposits,  pay  a  savings  dividend,  and 
make  low-cost  small  loans  ^with  parental 
permission  only )  to  be  repaid  in  regular  in- 
stallments. Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
save  for  future  needs 

The  creation  of  a  savings  "nest  egg"  Is 
a  must  In  today's  society  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  "save-now.  buy-later"  con- 
cept, versus  the  one  which  we  all  know  so 
well 

Because  the  Student  Credit  Union  will  be 
a  branch  of  the  Natlck  Teachers  Pederal 
Credit  Union,  each  student's  account  will 
be  fuUy  insured  up  to  t20.000  by  an  agency 
of  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  life  Insurance 
coverage  will  be  Immediately  afforded  each 
member  \  a  unique  service  which  most  credit 
Pinions  offer  their  members  i .  and  those  stu- 
dents responsible  for  the  handling  of  cash 
will  be  covered  under  the  same  blanket  bond 
which  protects  the  staff  of  the  parent  credit 
union.  The  parent  credit  union  will,  of 
course,  guarantee  the  same  dividend  It  pays 
Its  regular  members,  which  Is  cxirrently  5 '4 
per  cent.  p>ald  quarterly. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  program  will 
be  to  educate  young  p>eople.  not  only  with 
respect  to  procedure  and  cost,  but  also  In 
the  very  important  area  of  moral  responsi- 
bility Because  young  people  must  learn  to 
transact  business  of  their  ovra.  there  wUl 
be  no  parental  liability  when  a  student  bor- 
rows on  a  signature  twsls  However,  parents 
must  give  their  consent  In  order  for  a  stu- 
dent member  to  borrow  Even  though  par- 
ents must  give  their  approval  in  order  for 
a  student  member  to  borrow,  parents  will 
not  be  contacted  In  the  event  a  student 
defaults  on  his  obligation.  It  is  conceivable, 
too.    that    the    student    credit    committee 


would  approve  some  larger  loans,  which  must 
be  co-signed  by  parents,  for  such  Items  as 
college  tuition,  a  used  car,  athletic  equip- 
ment, etc.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  co- 
signed  loan,  responsibility  Is  shared  by  both 
the  maker  and  the  co-signer 

As  you  can  see.  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  Inherent  In  this  pro- 
gram All  students  wUl  be  able  to  learn 
that  it  Is  always  lees  expensive  to  buy  for  cash 
rather  than  on  credit.  Those  students  who 
will  be  elected  and  appointed  to  official  posi- 
tions will  be  putting  into  practice  the  skills 
which  are  required  by  any  sound  business — 
managerial,  clerical,  decision-making  Invest- 
ment, advertuing,  tact  and  discretion  in 
dealing  with  others,  promotion,  Wnitrn'i^i 
analysis,  etc. 

It  Is  our  hope  to  notify  the  students  In 
detail  about  this  program  and  to  arrange 
an  organizational  meeting  next  week.  We 
know  that  we  are  tackling  a  big  Job,  But 
we  also  know  that  the  facility  coordinator 
who  has  agreed  to  be  advisor  to  the  stu- 
dents Is  eager  and  well  qualified.  Our  Board 
of  Directors  feel  that  any  effort  or  costs 
expended  on  our  part  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  this  very  unique  op- 
portunity which  we  are  offering  the  stu- 
dents of  Natlck  High  School. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Makion  L.  Pothihi, 

TTeaauTer-Manager. 


SUPPLYING  THE  PENTAGON  PA- 
PERS TO  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

I  Mr  MOOREHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Ricord.  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  a  let- 
ter has  been  circulated  among  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, addressed  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird.  Permit  me  to  read  the  text  of  that 
letter: 

COICMrTTKK  ON  OOVKKNKKNT 

OpnunoKTs. 
Washington,  DC,  June  28.  1971. 
Hon.  MxLviN  R.  Laou). 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon. 
Waihington,  D.C. 

DxAJi  Ma.  SxcECTAar  We.  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  pursuant  to  our  statutory 
authority  under  Title  V.  Section  2954  of  the 
US.  Code  (enUUed  "Information  furnished 
Committees  of  Congress  on  request"),  and 
In  the  exercise  of  our  Jurisdictional  authority 
under  statutes,  rules,  and  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  hereby  request  that 
you  furnish  and  submit  to  this  Committee 
a  full  and  complete  set  of  all  volumes  making 
up  the  so-called  "History  of  the  DecUlon- 
maklng  Process  in  Vietnam"  This  Is  the  same 
data  referred  to  by  the  President  on  June  23. 
1971.  In  his  announced  decision  to  provide 
copies  of  these  volumes  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  We 
also  request,  under  the  same  statutory  au- 
thority cited  above,  a  full  and  complete  copy 
of  the  "Command  and  Control  Study  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tonltln  Incident  '• 

Copies  of  these  two  separate  series  of  doc- 
uments are  requested  to  be  delivered  to  Room 
2157.  Raybum  House  Office  Building  by  5:00 
p  m..  Wednesday.  June  30.  1971. 

In  view  of  the  reported  security  classifica- 
tions assigned  to  the  above  captioned  docu- 
ments, the  Committee  will  assure  the  fullest 
measures  to  guarantee  their  integrity  while 
in  custody  of  the  Committee.  Only  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  Operations  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  having  TOP  SECRET 


security  clearances  shall  be  permitted  to 
study  such  documents  in  addition  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  provided  under  House 
Rule  n.  Clause  27(c) .  When  not  In  use.  said 
documents  will  be  stored  in  locked,  08A-ap- 
proved  security  file  cabinets. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

OgOEN       RKII).       WlIXtAM       S.       MOOKHXAO, 

HaxsT  3    Rxuss.  John  Contxks.  Paul 
N.  McCloskxt,  Jr.,  John  E.  Moss,  Bill 

ALkXANDCa. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee:  Messrs.  Rkid.  Conyehs. 
Rbxtss.  McCloskey.  Alkxander.  Moss, 
and  myself.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  also  asked  to  sign  and  will  be 
added.  Section  2954  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  requires  any  Execu- 
tive agency  to  submit  'smy  information 
requested  of  it  in  relation  to  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction"  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees if  the  request  for  such  informa- 
tion is  submitted  by  any  seven  members 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  For  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  seen  leading  administration  spokes- 
men beat  the  drums  for  "law  and  order." 
All  citizens  have  been  entreated  to  re- 
spect the  law  and  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  those  cit- 
izens whose  hair  might  be  slightly  longer 
than  the  norm. 

I  submit  that  If  public  officials  expect 
Americans  to  respond  to  their  pleadings 
to  abide  by  and  work  through  the  law, 
they  must  set  the  example.  Today,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  that  opportu- 
nity and  sacred  obligation.  His  oath  of 
office  requires  it.  I  hope  that  he  will 
counsel  with  the  Attorney  General — and 
perhaps  even  with  the  President — and 
that  he  will  agree  to  abide  by  the  law  of 
the  land— the  law  spelled  out  in  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  section  2954 
and  provide  the  47  volumes  of  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  papers  and  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  study  to  our  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  where  our  subcommit- 
tee members  and  staff  who  are  cleared 
for  top  secret  security,  as  well  as  those 
on  other  subcommittees  may  have  full 
access  to  analyze  these  documents  that 
are  clearly  within  both  the  foreign  oper- 
ations and  Government  information  Ju- 
risdictional mandates 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
7016 — OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7016 >  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  find  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTDIKNCX    RXPOBT     (  H.     RXPT      No      92-309) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7016)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
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mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  reqjectlve 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  8.  22.  24.  25.  26  and  33 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5.  15.  17.  35,  37,  38.  39  and  40.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  w'lth  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '"$1,565,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  2 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "990.000,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$146,393,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  skgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$50,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $1,993,278,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $612,620,000"'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propKjsed 
by  said  amendment  insert  $20,040,000"; 
and  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  10  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $n5,750.0O0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dl.'agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt)ered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$25,625,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  Bmiendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$61,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$669,027,000  ";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■.  and  part  A  of  title  VI";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,341,784,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  19  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1.074.571 .000  ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  20:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follovre: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  ■$12.500, 000' .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $43,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  23  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$175^00.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dLsagreemenl  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$46,568,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  28  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
t.j  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $2,640,600'  .  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  ileu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$85,109,000  ".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  30  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$9,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
as?ree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  31  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13,000,000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  32  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$113,538,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  34  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   Insert      $51,200,000":    and   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  14  and  36 

DaNIH.    J.    PlXKDD. 

William  H   NATcam. 

NXAi    SMrTH. 

W    R    Hnx.  Jr.. 
Bob  Caskt. 
Edward  J    Pattkn, 
Geo    Mabon, 
RoBEET   H    Michel, 
Gabnes  E   Shbivek. 
Chaelotte  T   Reid, 
Silvio    O     Contk, 
(except  No    18), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wakren    G     Magnijson, 
John  C  Stennis, 
Alan   Bible. 
ROBEB  Btkd, 
William    Phoxmiee 
Joseph    M    Montota. 
Ernest  P    Hollincs, 
Allen   J    Ellender, 
NoREis  Cotton, 
J   Caleb  Bogcs, 
Edward  W    Brooke, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatoet  Statement  or  the 

COMMITTEI    OF    CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
7016)  making  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Education  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  repyort 

title    I omCE    OF    EDCCATION 

.Amendment  No  1:  Provides  that  $1,565- 
000.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  '  shall  be 
for  financial  assistance  for  the  education  of 
children  from  low-income  families  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  instead  of  $1,500,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,660,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  2  Provides  that  $90,000- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  shall  be  for 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  niaterlals  under  Title  U  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
instead  of  $85,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $96,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  3:  FYovldes  that  $146,- 
393.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education"  shall  be 
for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  and  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing under  Title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Instead  of  $143  - 
393,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $156,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  4:  Provides  that  $50,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education"  shall  be  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  under  Title 
III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $60,060.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education'  shall  be 
for  the  Follow  Through  program,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment   No.  6:    Appropriates   $1,993.- 
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278.000  for    Eementary  and  •econdary  odu-  of    M.000,000    for      InlUAl    funding    of   pro-  Conterence    total— with   comocrtionj 

c»Uon-.     UisUM     of     ll^aajia.OOO    a*    pro-  grams  ■  proposed  by  the  Senate  ^      /  .   ,          '"""— «"ii    compcrtwnj 

poaed    by    the    House     and    I2.14«.885.000    as  Amendmenu  Noa    37    28    20    30    and  il  .J^     total   new   budget    (obUgatlonaJ)    au- 

proposed   by   the   Senate    Thla   total   r^Hecta  Apm^prtT^e    1^  IM  <»^'   f^;    ^UbranTaMd  k''°1'^  ^"^  "^^  ^'^  ^*^'  ^""^  r«»commended 

the    agreement,    reached    on   amendment-    1  ^''u'^^t'^o^co'^^nl^tlo^"  i:^^':?:   ,?^^  olr^'na^T^e'Tn^f  vr'*,"^,","' '  '"''  °^- 

through   5  and  alao  Include  •35.000.000  for  108  000  aa  proposed  by  theHoWTnd  iioo"  f^if^^                  ^'  ^^'■^  ^*^'  amount,  the 

bUingua;    education    program,    under    TtUe  1W.'566  "   pro^  by1^«  le^t^  pi^^de  ^Late  blfi^'foT^"''   '^"'   "'^  "''"''  ^'^ 

vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  •4fl.209.000  Iror ^ubTlc  library  serrt^i  ^X^  ^w     bud~t  ^ohn.«,.on   n 

Uon  Act.  umead  of  $27,000,000  as  proposed  of  MO.709.000  u  propoeedby^bTiSuM  aSd  authorit^        ^      ^«,               Amount* 

by  the  House  and  »50.000,000  as  propoaed  by  M7.709.000  a.  pnTpoieTby  iie  Senate;   pro-  \^u                                    ^        ^  s«.,  ■^  ^ 

"*!  ^'^'^  ''<*•  •8.600.000  for  public  library  conatructlon  Budget  " "estima't*." ' "o'f ' "nVw  •^^  "^^^ ,  206.  500 

Amendment  No    7    Appropriates  »613.620.-  i^tead  of  »8.000.000  as  propoaed  by  the  House  ,c^!LtTonS!       «mh«H?r 

?**    '°'    ■*=?^'    "'i'r'l,'"    '•**''*''^   ^'  ^^  ''l-OOOOOO  «  pro^os^y  L  Senate;  't^X^'^g-j2  an^u^^' 

S^  .T^    H^'^r^^nd  t^'^0^  «  ^^'  P""'*''    •n.OOO.OOO    for    college    library    re-  S^JZ  not  «rS^ldt^ 

posed  s>     h?  H  ;.^«-  ind  »8T7.630.0OO  as  pro-  sources  Instead  of  110.000.000  as  propoM<l  by  kv   the  Houne*    """""'"^     k   ir<.   i«  nno 

po«Klt,y  the  Senate  the  House  and  .12.000.000  as  pro,J<Jdrb7uis  HoiLbmn^l  year '1972"     11^  J^'^ 

Amendment  No  8    Deletes  appropriation  of  senate;  provide  .2.000.000  for  llbJarlln  tkln-  i^  b^i  ^  ^J^    flw"     B  fl?^'  2^'  ^ 

MO.000.000   for   making   payments   to   school  ing    as    nroDoeed    bv    the    House    instead    nf  5^^  "'"'•  °*caj  y^  '972..     6.616.918.000 

districts  on  ^unt  0.  chUdrenresldlng  in  .^ooS'oJST^p^^^by  "tT^Sen^r^anl  S^^en"   :S::m:nt-com      '■'*''''-'^ 

low-rent    public    housing    proposed    by    the  provide  .13,000.000  for  educational  bro^lcast-  ^^J^                     "" 

^^'               „     „    „ .^  'n*   racUlUes  instead  of  .11.000,000  as  pro-  New  bud»t  lohiiMHonon 

Amendment  No.  9:  ProTldss  that  .20.040.-  posed  by  the  House  and  .16  000  000  as  pro-  "tH„t,^i   (obllgatlonal) 

000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for     School  ^oeed  by  the  Senate            •*°"«'«~  "  P«>  f"\*'°'^*y-      ^^'^      ^^'^ 

aaautance  In  federally  affected  areas"  shall  Amendment   No    12      Annronriat«.   aii<i             o\?        +663.104,500 

be  for  construction  of  school  faculties  under  53^  foT    iL^^^nd^deS^nt-    ,n"  °"**!''    estimates    of    new 

^^^b7thr8sL°r'"'*''"°*°°^"  House  and  .122  038.000  a-'pro^b'y  the  ^L  1^2"'^'"**-      '^ 

aV^^^I^   »       ,n      A            -   .        -,,.  Senate    The   increase  of  M.538.000  over  the  Actual                                             a  stia  noft 

7.i^r^-^       tJ    ,  ^?"'?"*i*"    '^ii'  appropriation  proposal  by  the  House  18  dl-  Adi^ted'' ^afl^^as"^ 

750  000  for    MucaUon  for  the  handicapped  '.  ^^ed  as  foUo^     .38^  for  mandatory  pay  HouiT^l^     n^^^r'^,^:;     "^        '        " 

instead   of   •15.000.000  as   proposed   by   the  coats;    M.000.000    for   drug   abuse   eduction  "°^     "'"•      '^'^      ^^'^      .  „.-  „,  ^ 

House   ^d   .U6JWO.0OO  as  proposed   by  the  which  will  make  the  totaJ  avaUable  for  this  se^^  "blU  " ils^ai " ' ;.;;     +^*'^''^^^'^ 

^^nd^.   ,    »       „      »^.^         K          o.  purpose  .13  000.000  comp*r«l  with  .8.000.000  ^7^     "'"•     ^^'^     ^'^         4-0  «n7  nno 

Amshdment   No.   11:    Provides    that   M5.-  included  in  the  House  bill  and  .15.000.000  In-              '"^    " -469,607.000 

628.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Vo-  eluded  In  the  Senate  bill;   .1.500.000  for  en-  'Adjusted     to     exclude     MOO.OOO.OOO     re- 

cauonai  and  adult  education"  shall  b«  for  vtronmental  education  which  will  bring  the  quested  for  purchase  of  student  loan  notes. 

S™.i*^L.*Sr..  5;^,™*™*^"*   educaUon.    In-  total  available  for  this  purpose  to  M. 500,000  subject    to   authorinng    legislation    not   yrt 

'^.nl!^1^°^  "  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  .2.000.000  Included  In  the  House  enacted. 

and  MO^OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  bUl   and   M.000.000   Included   in   the  Senate  Danixl  J,  Flood. 

Amendment  rio.  13:  Provides  that  M1300.-  bUl;    and  M.OOO.OOO  for  demonstration   pro-  Wilijam  H.  Natchxr, 

000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Voca-  g„,a^  to  evaluate  the  talents  and  aptitudes  N»ai.  Smith. 

x'f'  ^        "*"^'    education"    shall    be    for  of    studenu    in    elementary    and    secondary  W.  R.  Hmx,  Jr., 

adult    education,    instead   of   W5.000.000    as  schools  and  to  guide  them  to  pursue  the  kind  Boa  Camt, 

proposed   by    the   House   and   W0,000.000   as  of  education  or  training  for  which  they  are  Edwajid  J,  Pattxn, 

propoeea  by  the  Senate.  1^,^  suited,  which  is  a  new  program  proposed  Occaci  Mahon, 

Amendment    No     13      Appropriates    W«9,-  to  be  funded   by  the  Senate  and   for  which  Robmt  H.  Mich.l. 

037.000  for    Vocational  and  adult  education"  the  Senate  Included  .7,000.000  Oa«nkb  E.  SHaivra. 

^^*.  i   .itf.?,.'^^  "   proposed   by    the  Amendment  No    33     Appropriates  W.OOO.-  CHxaixm,  T.  IUid. 

awae   *:^  »o</i  4 1 2.000  as  proposed  by   the  oOO  for  "Kducatlonal  activities  overseas  ( spe-  Silvio  O.  Cont.. 

t^^^^               f*^."^*'    "•«»«„«»   ^  clal  fore«n  currency  program)"  as  propo^  (Except  No.  18). 

L  ^;^?  '  K    ''i^  ^^  °'  a^'^'^  by  the  House   Instead^  M.OOO.OOO  as^  Maruiger,  on  thePart  of  the  Hou,e. 

Tn^SSn^,   ,ie  le^°,^T^•^^L2^^a?:  tx-^bythesenat*  Wak..,,  O    MAC,m»OM, 

S^SS^'f  ^:  ^nt   ^r^SmtTt:  ^^•'^^^^f '  ^°   =".  Appropriates  W1.200.-  Johk  Stxkkis. 

hT  RtAt«    niir-^tiJit,    ^f    r,,J.^   ,         aZ^  000   for   "Salaries  and  expenses "   instead   of  Alan  Brsut. 

^U^ls'^.h'i'rra^tmu^l^^as^TeS  ^Y^^   "   ''^°„?^.'lH"^L"''r  ^^  ^"-^  ^    ^^ 

1973                                                            "«;«   jrrau  .61.645.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  William  Pboxmibx. 

Amsndment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical  tttlx  n— «xlat«d  aoxnciks  Josxph   M.   Montota. 

<UM«Z«eiD«nt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Kxnest  F   Hollinos, 

the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Amendment  No    35:   Appropriates  .7,619,-  N^  COTitT""*' 

concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro-  oOO  for  "National  Techni^l  Institute  for  the  J   S^  B^" 

iTf.  ^     8™°^^  to  each  State   under   the  Deaf"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  Enwt^w^^K. 

Adult  Bducauon  Act  sbau  not  be  lea.  than  m.119,000  as  "proposed  by  the  House.  MiT^  R    Yo^^' 

^U  made  to  such  State  agencies  In  fl«=al  Amendment  No   36    Reported  in  technical  Jir«n<H,«r.  J^7n.  Pan  o7f^  Senate 

Aiaendmenu  Nos    15    16    17    18    IB    20   ai  dl«^re«ment    The  managers  on  the  part  of  

.^luimenw  nos     f'      .',,■?■  'Li  '  '''  '■^e  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^-^-^^—^ 

■w.,.^^^^?r^-^         V'^^V^-'^     '""^  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ear- 

J;*^rl^  '^    f,f    1°*"***  °i  •1315.«1.000  ni^n,   W.5OO.00O    of    the    appropriauon    for  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

as  proposed   by  the  House  and  .1,529.704.000  -National  Te<^hnlcal   Institute  for  the  r>eif"  n 

as  propc««l  by  the  Senate    The  Increase  of  ,'*'"°'^  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  By   unanimous   consent,    leave   of   ab- 

»^'^■^■t7r^  .,„.     .w                       .     '"'^'^e***  °*  for  construction  and  provide,  that  the  con-  ,-„-»  „,„„   „„„.,»j   ,„ 

h nf i^^?^     f'^t  f  ,?"°f  ^   ""•  "°"*'  structlon   funds   remain   avaUable   untU   ex-  ^^Zt     i^  «^^^^  ^^                  _^      , 

biu  Is  composed  of  the  fouowing  items    .10,-  p«nded  ^^    DEvna:    'at    the    request   of   Mr. 

000,000   for  educaUonal   opportunity  grants  „_,  ,            ^            v     .   ..       .v     ^     .  Oerald  R    Por0|.  for  June  26  throUKh 

for   the   academic   year   1971-73,    M0,000,000  •»'°'**'   ^'conOary  school  for   the  deaf  j^y  3    ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^  busSe^aS 

for  oouege  fork-study  granu  for  the  academic  Amendment  No   37    Appropriates  .17.483-  y  S    reoresentatlve  to  Korean  InAuiriirftl 

year    1971-73;     M.500.000    for    the    upward  000   for   "Model    Secondary   School    for    the  '^f^J^»^P^s«"^"ve  to  K.orean  inaugural. 

bound  program.  .13.000.000  for  strengthening  Deaf"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  ^              o     =.         ^^              request   of   Mr. 

developing  InatltuUons.  M3.000.000  for  grmnu  •17.460,000  as  propoaed  by  the  House  OiRALD  R.  FoRD).  for  June  29  through 

for  coiurtructlon  of  higher  education  facUl-  Gallaudet  College  '^^^  11.  on  account  of  official   business. 

Ues;  M.960.000  for  aid  to  land-grant  coUegee;  A,r..r,,<,„.„f .  n^    .jo  .„,i  ta     »„„^^^-t^  ^^  Hacan  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  StSK) , 

:^?i'r^r'?ncr^^''"%"^^^'^'^'^  *^  •^^t^^ol  ^"allfudr  (^"uei^^'^T'^ro"  ^^  ^odf  T"  ,Hl^  ^"^  °^  *"^'^-   ^"^  ^- 

l^JZLt%T^  ^,^r  P°^  by  the  Senate  instead  ofll  1.535  000  ^ount  of  official  business. 

P^b?^e  Se^^Di^^  «"S?So''?^;  «^Po-e<l  by  the  House  and  provide  that  Mr.    Dent     (at    the    request    of    Mr. 

it::t^^m?r^^^o'*n'and  p'^a^nS^f'Sil^:  ^^iT T  tf  "iL  *" J?  '=^"ril.%°J'nnS'°-  O'^"'"'-'-   '^'  "^^^   ^8  anc   the  balance 

education  faoUlUes  constrScUonTrogra^  P**^  ^  l^'  ^°*'*  ""'**^  °^  •4J94,000  as  of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

.^me^dments  Nos    24  and  25     DelVteTan-  P™P««^  ^^  ^^  House.  ^___^.^^ 

fuag»  prr p.««l  by  the  Senate  providing  that  Howard  UntverHty 

amount*    realiotted   for  grants   for   Instruc-  Amendment  No   40    Appropriates  M7.277,-  SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

Uonai  equipment  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  000  for  "Howard  University     as  proposed  by 

June  30,  1973.  the  Senate  instead  of  .45.643.000  as  proposed  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

Amendment  No.  38:  Deletes  appropriation  by  the  House.  address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
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tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  today, 
for  15  minutes 

Mr  Patkan,  for  June  29,  for  30  min- 
utes, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Patman.  for  June  30.  for  30  min- 
utes, to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PociNSKi,  today,  for  30  minutes. 
Tlie  following  Members   <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ware)  .  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:  ' 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  today,  for  15  minutes 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Begich',  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for    10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McFall,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  suid  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(TTie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
questor Mr  WARE'  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Scherle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr.  GuBSER 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  WvMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  GuBE. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  DfNCAN 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Begich  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiLs  matter   > 

Mr.  Fisher  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  eight  instances. 

Mr   Fauntrov  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  Ne*  York. 

Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr   McP'all  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances 

Mr   Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Badh.lo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Va.nik  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances 
Mr   Hagan  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mrs   Oriefiths. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr   O'Neill. 

Mr     ECKHARDT. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr,  O'Hara  in  four  Instances. 

Mr  Hanna. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  instances 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  3094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Capt,  John  N.  Laycock,  O.S.  Navy, 
retired; 

H  R  4848  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  26,  1969.  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  shall  submit  Its 
final  report, 

H  R  6444  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  increase  m  annuities;  and 

H.R,  7736  An  act  to  amend  the  I»ubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  such  act 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  25,  1971, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  foUowmg  title: 

H.J  Res  556  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  observance  of  "Youth  Appreciation 
Week"  during  the  seven-day  period  beginning 
the  second  Monday  in  November  of  1971 

And  on  June  28,  1971,  he  did  present 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  3094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired, 

H.R.  4848  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  26.  1969.  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  dale  on  which  the  Commission 
on  Oovernment  Procurement  shall  submit 
Its  final  report; 

H  R  6444  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  Increase  In  annuities,  and 

H.R  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  scholarship  provisions  of 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  such  act 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BEGICH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1971.  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

transmitting  the  47- volume   study  entitled: 

United    States    Vietnam    Relatione.    1946- 

1967";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

897  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  E>efense, 
transmitting    a   copy    of    a    study    entitled; 

Command  and  Control  Study  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Incident,  4-6  August  1964";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

898  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  Jurisdiction  of 
civil  works  and  national  forest  lands,  pur- 
suant to  16  U.S  C  505  a  and  b.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Comptroller  i  ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistral 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1971.  pur- 
suant to  section  820  of  Public  Law  91-668;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting Presidential  Determination  No  71- 
16,  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  a  foreign  country, 
pursuant  to  sections  503  and  614(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

901  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmltUng  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for 
Atmospheric  Sciences  for  fiscal  year  1972.  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Cc«nmerce. 

902  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
complaints  proposed  to  be  entered  by  the 
Commission  against  six  cigarette  manufac- 
turers on  or  after  July  1.  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  7ia)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969  i  Public  Law  91-222  i  :  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

903  A  letter  from  the  president  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp  ,  transmitting  the 
1970  Annual  Report  of  COMSAT  pursuant  to 
section  404ib)  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

904  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  2,  1971.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  New  Albany,  Ind  ,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  September 
3,  1964.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

905  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  14.  1971.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  paf>ers  and  illustrations. 
on  Drum  Inlet.  N  C  .  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  29, 
1955,  No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  improvement  has  been 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  ac- 
complishment under  the  provisions  of  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

906  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Dep>artment  of  the  Army  dat.ed 
April  21.  1971,  submitting  a  rep>ort,  together 
with  accomi>anylng  papers,  on  Ohio  River 
at   Brookport,    111.,   authorized    by   section   7 
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of  '-tie  River  and  Haxbor  Act  approved  July 
34    1^46.  u>  Che  ComoUtMe  on  Public  Works. 

90"  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  D.S. 
Atomic  Snergy  CommlaaloB.  tranamltUng  a 
draft,  ot  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Kn«rg7  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
(or  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Bnergy. 

008.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Atooolc  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  an 
analysis  and  a  comparative  text  of  the  draft 
of  propoeod  .emulation  transmitted  June  33. 
\9'7\  Executive  Communication  No.  888)  to 
iciend  '..he  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
a^neoded.  to  require  applicants  for  licenses 
to  construct  and  operate  utilization  or  pro- 
duction facilities  to  obtain  a  site  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  to  provide  for  a  public  bearing  to  be 
held  In  proceedings  for  site  authorizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Eneryv 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC    BILLS    KSU    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
coinixiltt«e£  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar.  &s  follows : 

Mr.  FLOOD  Committee  of  conference. 
Co(if«T«aoe  report  on  B.B..  7016  (Kept.  No. 
93-309 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  31  (Rept.  No.  93- 
310) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BURTON 

H.R.  9437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney OeneraJ  to  waive  the  exclusionary  pro- 
visions of  section  313(a)  (19)  with  respect  to 
certain  additional  alien  relatives  of  VS.  clt- 
Isens  and  permanent  resident  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

TLR.  9438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resl- 
■lence.  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CLANCY: 

H.R.  9439.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
leder&l  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  Hexiblllty  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leader&hip  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  9440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  Income 
limitations  relaUng  to  the  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  c6rD0VA: 
HJl    9441    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  .n  southern  or  southwestern  Puerto 
Rloo;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    DULSKI   (for  himself  and  Mr 

HZNDCasON) 

HJl.  9443.  A  bill  to  authorize  compensation 


for  Ave  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  positions 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  raXe  for  Executive 
Schedule  Level  rV;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 

By  Mr  WILLIAM  D  PORD: 
H.R.  9443  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Poetal  Re- 
organization Act.  to  facilitate  direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  employees 
of  the  U£.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  lii  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania 
H.R.  9444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Contrt^  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19«8 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  es- 
tablish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bUl  of 
rights  In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ns.  9446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
businesses,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  9440.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder:  and  to  pro- 
vide that  full  benefits  thereunder,  when 
based  upon  the  attainment  of  retirement 
age.  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and 
to  women  at  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chappxlli 
HR  9447  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture related  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr   HELST06KI  (by  requestt)  : 
H.R    9448    A  bin  to  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows, 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 
By  Mr    KOCH: 
HJl.  9449.  A  bill  to  protect  the  consUtu- 
tlonal  rlghu  of  citizens  of  the  Umted  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  invasion  of  their 
privacy  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  poly- 
graph for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KUYKENDALL; 
H.R.  9450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  re- 
sponsible news  and  public  afTairs  program- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

HR  9451  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years 
(unUl  June  30.  1977)  the  period  within  which 
cetaln  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  9453  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  relaUng  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  Include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  MILLS  of  Maryland: 
HR.  9453  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  ar.d  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    O-RONSKI: 
H  R.  9454.  A  bill  to  require  the  prortectlon, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
Lng  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 


By    Mr     PERKINS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

FuX)D.    Mr     Dknt     Mr.    Damixl^    £jf 

New     Jersey      Mr      Hswkims,     Mrs. 

Mink.    Mr     Ci-at,    Mr.    Qatoos,    Mr. 

Wnj-XAM    D     Poao,    Mr     Biaoci.    Mr. 

Maezoli,     Mr      Pucinsju.     and     Mr. 

RsADCMAS)  : 

H.R    bt455    A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 

Act  of  1969  to  extend  black  lung  benefits  to 

orphans  whoae  fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  SEBELIU8: 
H  R  9456  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  9457  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to  ne- 
gotiate regarding  agricultural  products,  and 
for  other  purpKMes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  9458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Act  to  require  a  vote  by 
employees  who  are  on  strike,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  9459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  smaU 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dm»- 
CAN.    Mr     HAij»r«>r,    Mr     Morsi.    Mr. 
STArroao,   Mr    Hosmxs,   Mr    Andxb- 
soN.  of  Illinois.  Mr    Buchanan.  Mr. 
Wtdlxi.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  WmNAix. 
Mr   Qua.  and  Mr.  WnjJAMs)  : 
H.R.  9460.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States   Code,    to   provide   for   maximum   en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for 
other   purposes,    to   the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   YATRON: 
HR    9461    A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons   authorizing    them   to   arrange    for    the 
transportation    by   motor   vehicle   of  groups 
of  passengers  and  their  baggage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ASPIN : 
H.R.    9463    A    bill    to   further   provide   for 
the     farmer-owned     cooperative    system     of 
niaklng    credit     available     to     farmers    and 
ranchers    and    their   cooperatives,    for    rural 
residences,  and  to  associations  and  other  en- 
title*   upon    which    farming    operations    are 
dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
fiexlble  flow  of  money  Into  rural  areas,  and 
to  modernize  and  consolidate  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future  rural 
credit  needs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
HJl.  9463  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  pre-Columbian 
monumental  and  su-chltectiiral  sculpture, 
murals  and  any  fragment  or  part  thereof,  ex- 
ported contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  9464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cessation  of 
the  excise  taxes  which  are  covered  into  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  whenever 
there  fs  a  substantial  failure  to  use  amounts 
in  such  fund  for  airport  development  at  the 
rate  provided  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  9465  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  tmposl- 
Uon  of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which  are  ap- 
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propnated  to  ihe  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  suspended  durui<;  any  period  when 
amounts  in  the  fund  are  impounded  or  oth- 
erwise withheld  from  exfienditure.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
By  Mr    PEYSER 

H-R  »466  \  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral aasKst^nce  for  Stale  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   ROYBAL : 

H.R  9467  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 
through  Improved  regulation  of  pesticides. 
and  for  other  purpcises;  to  the  Commltlee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    RUPPE 

H.R-9468  A  bill  to  amend  the  -Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R  9469  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  ,3  of  the  Roblns<jn-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  In  order  to  provide  for  governmental 
and  private  civil  proceedings  for  violations 
of  section  3  of  the  Robinson- Pa tman  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  9470.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (16  US  C  15).  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  9471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  Income  tax  sim- 
plification, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   ABERNETHY 

H.J.  Res.  749.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  reconfirmation  of 
Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HAR.SHA 

H.J.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  pur- 
chasing   power    resolution    of    1971;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    HOWARD: 

H.J.  Res.  751  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  President  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber 13  through  19,  1971,  to  be  "American 
Field  Service  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   McDonald  of  Michigan: 

H.J   Res.  763.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  pur- 
chasing   power    resolution    of    1971;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 

H.J.  Res.  753.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  pur- 
chasing power  resolution  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr    VANX>ER  JAGT: 
H  J   Res   754.  Joint  resolution    Stable  pur- 
chasing   power    resolution    of    1971;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.J.  Res    755    Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr   Abou- 

REZK.  Mrs    Abzuc.  Mr    Badiixo.  Mr 

Bingham,    Mr     Bradcma.s     Mr     Buh- 

TON.    Mr     CORMAN,    Mr     Danuxson 

Mr    Drinan,  Mr    Eilbcbc.  Mr    PoLry 

Mr      F\3RSTTHE,     Mr      Hai-Peen      Mr 

Hechler  of  West  VLrglrua,  Mr    Hel- 

STosKi,   Mr    Hoeton,   Mr    Link,   Mr. 

Melcher.    Mr     Mitchell.   Mr     Pike, 

Mr     Rees,    Mr.    Saebanes,    and    Mr 

Smith  of  Iowa) 

H   Ro6   511    Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the 

results  of  the  national   nutrition  survey;   to 

the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 

Commerce 

By  Mr    SEIBERLING  {for  himself.  Mr 
AspiN      Mr     Beecland,    Mr     Carney 
Mr   DEi-LfMS,  itrs   Grasso.  Mr   GtnE 
Mr    Harrington,  Mr    Hathaway,  Mr 
Hawkins.  Mr   McCormack.  Mj   Mik- 
VA,  Mr    Pepper,   Mr    Podell,  Mr    St 
Germain,  Mr    Rodino,  Mr    Ryan,  Mr 
CoTTXH.   and   Mr    BtmKx    of   Massa- 
chusetts) 
H    Res    512    Resolution  relative  to  releas- 
ing   the   National    Nutrition   Survey,    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    DANIELS  of  New  Jersey 
H,  Res    513    Resolution  to  provide  for  free 
Federal    telecommunications    system   service 
to  patients  In  veterans  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

233.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  mortgage  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

333.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  relative  to 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

324.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
the  method  of  choosing  State  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

335.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Cancer  Authority;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

226,  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcitu-y, 

227  Also,  .memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  Mjiryland,  relative  to  sharing 
Federal  lax  revenues  with  the  States,  vo  the 
Catnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

228  Also,  memonai  o'.  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
importation  of  textile  articles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  pnvate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    BRGYHILL  of  Virginia 
H.R  9472    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
.A     Antypas     his    wife    Barbel    Antypas,    and 
their  son  Alexis  .Antypas:  to  the  Committee 
:n  the  Judlciarv 

By   Mr    DANIELSON: 
H  R  9473    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv 

By  Mr  NICHOLS: 
H  R  9474  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  United  States  of  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  In  Jefferson  County,  Ala,,  to 
the  Mount  Olive  Civic  Association,  Inc.,  for 
civic  and  recreational  use  by  the  commvmlty 
of  Mount  Olive:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency, 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

90.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa  ,  relative  to  the  declassifica- 
tion of  the  study  on  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

91.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Young  Republi- 
can Club,  relative  to  a  raid  conducted  by  the 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

92  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Marie  L.  Stack, 
administrative  staff,  Blackman  s  Develop- 
ment Center,  Washington,  D  C  ,  relative  to 
the  creation  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  ZION     GOLDEN  AOE" 
FOUNDATION 


HON,  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  REES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Zion  "Golden  Age"  Foundation,  a 
senior  citizens  project  concerned  with 
health  needs  and  living  care  for  the  aged 
The  foundation  s  goal  is  to  establi.sh  and 
maintain  homes  for  retired  American 
Jews  m  the  principal  cities  of  Israel 

In  thi.*;  countr>',  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  .American  Jews  living  in  homes,  for 
the  aged   who   are   lonely   and   without 


relatives  and  friends  to  cheer  them  up  in 
times  of  adversity  For  those  who  would 
prefer  to  spend  tlieir  later  years  m  Israel, 
but  feel  unable  to  adapt  to  a  new  lan- 
guage and  a  new  environment,  the  Zion 
"Golden  Age  "  Foundation  has  developed 
a  three-fold  program  which  is  outlined 
below.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  this  non- 
profit organization  in  helping  our  senior 
citizens; 

Thb  Program  or  the  Zion  Golden  Age 
Foundation 
(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Israel,  such  as  Jerusalem  liiid 
Tel  Aviv,  homes  for  retired  American  JeaT 
so  conceived  and  executed  as  to  enable  them 
to  live  their  retirement  m  a  complex  which 
takes  Into  account  their  long-established 
ways  of  living  and  comforts,  and  provides  a 
place  where  they  can  live  within  their  finan- 
cial means. 


These  homes  are  to  be  established  on  a 
non-profit  basis  and  will  be  economically 
successful  because  they  cater  to  middle  class 
residents  and  comprise  not  less  than  100 
rooms,  divided  into  60 ''t  single  rooms  and 
40^;  for  couples  Also,  this  arrangement  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  residents  to  pay  for 
their  full  board  and  lodging  within  their 
retirement  income  'Social  Security  and  other 
plans  I  without  the  necessity  to  make  in- 
roads Into  their  savings  and  capital 

The  location  of  these  homes  must  be  In 
town  so  as  to  enable  the  residents  many  of 
whom  are  unwilling  or  unlikely  to  drive  In 
Israel  to  travel  easily  to  other  parts  of  town 
and  to  places  of  entertainment,  after  all, 
these  persons  have  spent  all  their  lives  In 
large  cities  and  if  such  homes  were  located 
iiutslde  the  town  it  would  bring  about  a 
sense  of  isolation,  which  Is  the  very  feature 
of  life  such  persons  seek  to  avo»d  and  which 
would  be  strange  to  those  accustomed  to 
city  living. 
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\.5.  -Me  Mttlng  Of  thaM  homes  will  provide 
*  gar  Jen  either  »tt*ch«(l  to  the  home,  or  a 
public  park  adjacent  to  It,  so  that  there  la  an 
attractive  oelc^iborhood.  The  facUlUes  in  the 
rooms  will  be  modern  and  complete,  and  the 
public  rooma  will  be  comfortable,  spacious 
and  jet  warm. 

(3)  In  connection  with  these  homes,  and 
attached  to  them,  wiu  be  an  Institute  for 
Researcli  and  Study  of  the  entire  field  of 
geriatrics.  Such  an  Institute  wUl  deal  with 
the  problems  of  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
lllnenes  of  old  a^e  :hf  slowing  of  the  aging 
process,  and.  in  tf-.^r^  the  prolongation  of 
human  life  tbrv^^-.  i...  means  avaUahle  to 
modern  science    H-^  i  .m-  hX*  connection, 

the  residents  of  ii^em  ..^ui<u  t/lU  be  the  bene- 
aciarles  of  the  research  developed  by  the  In- 
stitute which  wUl  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  foremost  aciantisu  in  Israel  and 
throxighout  the  world. 

However,  under  no  clrcumatAnces  will  the 
residents  of  the  home  be  used  as  subjects 
of  experimentation  in  the  fields  of  geriatric 
re—arch.  Also,  this  home  and  the  Institute 
do  not  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  sick  residents,  since  these  persons,  as  im- 
mlgranu  to  Israel,  will  be  referred  immedi- 
ately to  competent  physicians  in  Supat 
ChoUm  hospitals  and  clinics. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  alms  of  this 
Poundatlon  will  be  the  furthering  of  scien- 
tific research  into  all  areas  of  the  important 
field  of  geriatrics,  through  grants,  fellow- 
ships, etc..  as  well  as  the  popularization  of 
this  research  through  lectures,  films,  publi- 
cations, etc. 

(3)  To  relieve  and  solve  the  problems 
among  the  Jewish  aged  in  this  country,  liv- 
ing in  institutions  created  for  them,  a  group 
or  groups  of  volunteers  will  be  organised  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  These 
volunteers  will  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  working  with  these  old  people,  visiting 
them  regularly,  bringing  them  Uttle  gifts, 
and.  in  general,  will  relieve  their  loneliness 
which,  in  many  cases,  can  become  very  de- 
pressing. 

A  preliminary  survey  has  indicated  that 
the  owners  and  administrators  of  such  homes 
will  welcome  this  cooperation  most  enthusi- 
astically, so  that  there  will  be  no  problem 
of  assigning  the  volunteers  to  residents  In 
specific  homes  In  their  Immediate  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  this  most  gratifying  and 
worthwhile  work,  these  groups  of  volunteers 
will  sponsor  and  organize  regular  meetings  at 
which  competent  medical  and  other  author- 
ities will  lecture  about  problems  of  old  age. 
geriatrics  research  and  slnUlar  subjecu  of 
public  Interest 


REVENtTE  SHARING 


HON.  HARRY  F    BYRD.  JR. 

or    VntGINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
the  Johnson  City.  Tenn..  Evening  Press- 
Chronicle  of  June  9,  1971,  Included  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sioDfl,  the  principal  problem  with  reve- 
nue sharing  is  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  does  not  at  this  time  have  any 
revenue  to  share.  This  point  is  made 
strongly  In  the  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "Heres  the  Nub 
of  it,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  followi: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hnz's  TRi  Nub  or  It 

"Where  is  the  revenue  to  share?" 

This  question,  asked  pointedly  by  Sen 
Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  probably  has  been 
given  only  the  scantest  consideration  by 
state  and  local  officials  who  are  expecting 
some  kind  of  bonanza  if  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration wins  Its  battle  for  "revenue  sharing." 

Alas  .  .  . 

Catchy  phrases  are  a  dime  a  dosen,  but 
how  much  money  do  we  have  In  the  bank 
to  back  up  the  phrase    "revenue  sharing '? 

Senator  Byrd  sizes  It  up  this  way  In  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"The  fact  U  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  this  month,  the  federal  government  will 
have  a  federal  funds  deficit  of  935  billion. 
Under  the  administration  s  own  calculations, 
the  federal  government  will  have  a  federal 
funds  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1  of  $23  bllUon.  So.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, m  these  two  fiscal  years,  the  one  which 
ends  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  the  other 
which  begins  July  i.  the  federal  government 
will  have  a  federal  funds  deficit  for  the  2- 
year  p.>rlod  of  at  least  $*8  bllUon. 

"So  I  say,  Mr  President,  that,  when  they 
talk  about  revenue  sharing,  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  answer  my  question  as  to 
where  the  revenue  is  to  come  from." 

Government  ofllclals — federal.  sUte  and 
local — do  not  like  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
kind  of  question.  They  prefer  to  pretend 
there  Is  no  Umlt  to  what  can  be  spent  here, 
there  and  everywhere  for  all  kinds  of  causes 
and  conditions. 

But  facts  are  facts — «nd  it  Is  time  to  face 
up  to  the  harsh  truth  that  we  are  in  a  fiscal 
mess  which  Isn't  going  to  be  cured  by  neatly- 
turned  phrases.  The  cure  can  come  only  from 
national  and  local  discipline  of  a  type  we 
have  so  far  lacked  the  stamina  to  employ. 


June  28,  1971 


CABLE  TELEVISION 


HON    JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAI-rrORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  an  informative  white 
paper  from  Donald  V.  Taverner,  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonai  Cable  Television  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

It  candidly  responds  to  questions  raised 
in  the  cable  television  versus  pay  televi- 
sion debate.  This  controversy  has  affected 
the  general  public  and  the  broadcast 
media  itself.  Cable  television  has  been 
unfairly  casUgated  and  this  frankly  lays 
down  the  facts  to  deliver  the  full  story. 

Cable  television  s  innovative  and  fresh 
Ideas  must  not  be  restrained  from  com- 
ing to  the  full  attention  of  the  public. 

Congress  will  eventually  play  a  vital 
part  in  determining  future  legislative  ac- 
tion. It  has  to  have  the  intelligence  data 
made  known  to  it  to  determine  the  most 
proper  course  of  legislative  action. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  enter  the  fol- 
lowing material: 

Lrr   Cabli  TV  Oaow 

Several  years  ago  a  chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  character- 
ized television  in  the  United  States  as  a  "vast 
wasteland."  Today  most  critics  agree.  Very 
Uttle  has  changed 

In  spite  of  technology  that  could  give  mil- 
lions of  Americans  greater  variety  In  TV 
programming,  most  viewers  are  limited  to  a 
handful  of  sometimes  dlfflcult-to-recelve 
broadcast  TV  signals  The  irony  Is  that  we  can 
eaaUy    bring   a   clear   color   TV  picture   Uve 


across  235,000  miles  of  sptace  from  the  moon — 
only  to  find  It  will  probably  be  distorted  tM- 
tween  the  local  station  and  your  television 
set. 

Cable  television  (CATV)  offers  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  reception,  program  diversity, 
and  needed  outlets  for  truly  local  expresolun. 

This  exciting  medium  began  two  decades 
ago  In  the  hills  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  northwest  Oregon  to  help  p>eople  cut  oS 
from  television  signals  get  a  good  picture.  A 
large  antenna  was  erected  where  It  could 
catch  TV  signals.  The  signals  were  then  fed 
by  coaxial  cable  to  the  homes  of  subscribers. 
It  was  not  long  before  many  early  CATV  sys- 
tems develo[>ed  a  capacity  to  bring  13  or  mora 
channels  to  these  small  communities. 

Unlike  radio  and  TV.  where  only  a  few 
signals  can  be  broadcast  Into  the  air  without 
Interfering  with  each  other.  CATV  with  Its 
current  technology  can  bring  viewers  40  pro- 
gramming channels  The  potential  Is  even 
greater. 

THINK  or  ft:    40  DimXENT  CHANNELS 

In  addition  to  a  greater  variety  of  broad- 
cast programs,  there  could  be  skills  training 
and  college  courses.  Ethnic  programs,  pro- 
grams for  minority  groups  and  nxlnorlty  In- 
terests. Programs  In  different  languages.  Sym- 
phony concerts.  City  council  meetings  and 
Little  League  baseball.  Today  in  an  industry 
where  the  average  cable  sys'em  serves  less 
than  3.000  subscribers,  about  IS  percent  of 
the  systems  are  doing  things  like  this. 

Btrr,    TBXXZ    IS    anothkx    psoblxm 

The  FCX7  in  a  series  of  regulations  dating 
back  to  1966  has  frozen  the  growth  of  the 
CATV  Industry.  That  Is  why  93  percent  of 
US  television  viewers  cannot  enjoy  any  form 
of  cable  television. 

CATV  should  be  permitted  to  grow.  And  It 
la  the  position  of  the  cable  television  Indus- 
try that  this  medium  can  hold  Its  own  In 
the  competitive  communications  market- 
place— If  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VS.  Justice  Deptartment's  Antitrust 
Division.  In  a  series  of  memorandums  to  the 
PCC.  agrees.  For  example,  in  a  1970  memo, 
the  Antitrust  Division  said: 

.  .  .  the  Commission's  purpose  must  be 
two-fold :  to  make  efficient  use  of  spectrum 
space  considering  all  public  Interests,  and 
to  allow  development  of  a  combination  of 
broadcast  and  CATV  programming  which 
win  serve  the  public  Interest.  Discrimination 
against  one  media  because  It  Is  newer  or 
more  efficient  Is  uajustifled. 

Change  does  not  come  easy.  And  since  Con- 
gress has  given  no  statutory  Instructions  on 
CATV,  the  protection  of  broadcasting  has 
continued. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  f>ast,  this  is  not 
what  Congress  Intends  as  Justice  also  told 
the  PCC  this  month: 

Nothing  .  .  makes  commercial  over-the- 
air  television  the  'chosen  instrument'  of 
Congress  for  any  type  of  communication. 
Certainly  the  (Communications)  Act  says 
nothing  about  suppressing  new.  non-broad- 
cast modes  of  electronic  communications 
which  may  develop  and  compete  with  broad- 
casting. On  the  contrary.  In  situations  where 
new  modes  of  service  have  developed  within 
a  regulated  Industry  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  provide  that  each  should  be  treated  on  a 
par  and  administered  so  as  to  promote,  de- 
velop, and  preserve,  not  supprest.  the  unique 
advantages  of  each  mode  of  service. 

In  addition  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Antitrust  Division,  every  major  impartial 
study  of  CATV  conducted  in  recent  years 
has  concluded  that  PCC  regulations  are  so 
restrictive  that  the  viewing  public  is  de- 
prived of  additional  programming. 

The  people  who  most  directly  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  restrictive  cable  regulation  have  also 
spoken  out  Numerous  mayors  from  cities 
around  the  country  have  urged  and  are  still 
urging  the  PCC  to  allow  cable  to  develop. 
The    FCC,    after    recent    extensive    public 
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hearings,  is  considering  changes  in  cable 
television  regulations. 

It  Is  expected  that  any  major  relaxation  of 
rules  will  be  contingent  on  revisions  of  copy- 
right law  In  the  Congress  The  cable  televi- 
sion Industry,  in  the  interest  of  developing 
CATV's  potential.  Is  on  record  as  suppyortlng 
revisions  requiring  reasonable  copyright  pay- 
ments. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  for  continuing  to 
stifle  cable  television's  potential  through 
overly  restrictive  regulations.  The  Industry 
does  not  oppose  reasonable  Federal  regula- 
tion; It  does  oppose  the  continuing  freeze 
on  Its  development. 

The  issues  are  clear.  Cable  has  been  studied 
and  debated  for  years.  The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  Impartial  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  public  Is  being  denied  a 
service  it  wants.  The  time  has  come  for  ac- 
tion. 


TYRONE,  PA.— THE  TOWN  THAT  RE- 
FUSES TO  DIE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
town  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  has  been  beset 
with  major  economic  problems  in  recent 
years.  The  major  industry  for  over  80 
years  was  a  papermaking  plant,  but  late 
last  year  this  industry  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  its  activities  in  Tyrone 
substantially  and  well  over  500  people 
found  themselves  suddenly  unemploy- 
able. 

Nevertheless,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  through  the 
Tyrone  Improvement  Corp..  is  confi- 
dently and  aggressively  looking  toward 
the  future.  Tj'rone  Improvement  Corp. 
placed  an  ad  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  describing  the  readiness  of  this 
town  to  undertake  new  ventures  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  its  citizens  and  to 
foster  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
area.  Tyrone  has  a  large  supply  of  skilled 
and  trained  people  available  and  has 
built  a  new  50,000  square  feet  shell  in- 
dustrial building  to  house  new  industry. 
In  addition,  the  town  has  offered  to  ar- 
range for  100-percent  financing  for  a 
company  willing  to  move  into  the  new 
site. 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  this  courageous 
Pennsylvania  community.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  articles  and  an 
advertisement  describing  the  efforts  of 
local  Tyrone  people  to  bring  renewed  life 
into  this  town  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TraoNE  Improvement  Corporation — Eyes  on 
The    Fxtture 

Tyrone  Improvement  Corporation — the 
major  industrial  development  group  in  this 
area — Is  now  In  the  midst  of  a  large-scale 
promotion  of  Tyrone. 

Focal  point  of  this  promotion  is  a  50.000 
square  foot  Industrial  shell  building  now 
under  construction  In  the  TjTone  Industrial 
Park. 

TIC  Is  working  closely  with  Altoona  Enter- 
prises In  both  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  attraction  of  an  Industry  to  oc- 
cupy the  structure. 

The  Tyrone  Development  Corporation, 
forerunner  of  TIC.  was  formed  to  bring  the 
Reliance  Manufacturing  Co.  (now  Big  Yank) 
to  Tyrone. 

In  the  mld-1940's  the  group  was  reorga- 


nized under  the  name  of  Tyrone  Improve- 
ment Corporation  to  bring  the  Tyrone  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago  Rivet  and  Machine  Co. 
to  the  community. 

TIC  was  then  Inactive  for  several  years  and 
reactivation  in  1959  was  sparked  for  the 
■Jobs  For  Joes  "  fund-raising  campaign  This 
effort  gained  funds  In  the  amount  of  990,000. 

The  purchase  of  part  of  the  former  Athletic 
Park  at  a  cost  of  t32.000  has  been  the  major 
TIC  expense  According  to  recent  financial 
statements  made  by  TIC,  the  group  has  on 
hand  approximately  $57.CKX)  of  the  original 
total  collected 

This  money,  as  well  as  contributions  to  the 
current  fund  drive,  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
construction  of  the  shell  building. 

SHELL      8I7n.DINC 

The  building  Is  being  constructed  by  Mau- 
rice A.  Lawruck  Builder,  Inc.,  of  Altoona  at  a 
cost  of  »282,2(X) 

The  architect  for  the  project  is  N.  Grant 
Nlcklas  of  HolUdaysburg.  who  has  been  re- 
tained at  a  cost  of  116,920. 

The  shell  structure  will  measure  250x200 
feet.  It  will  be  a  one-story  steel  supported 
building  with  masonry  side  base  and  metal 
walls.  There  will  be  a  crushed  stone  (5oor  and 
Interior  height  of  18  feet  will  extend  to  the 
horizontal  steel  girders 

Designed  for  occupancy  by  a  "heavy"  In- 
dustry, the  building  is  able  to  facilitate 
expansion. 

It  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Chicago  Rivet 
and  Machine  Co.  plant  on  the  32-acre  in- 
dustrial park  site  with  railroad  siding  access 
at  Its  rear. 

It  will  have  access  roads  off  Adams  ave.  and 
will  Include  a  parking  area. 

Altoona  Enterprises,  in  cooperation  with 
certain  financial  Institutions  In  Altoona.  the 
First  Blair  County  National  Bank  and  Im- 
provement Savings  and  Loan  Association 
have  pledged  financial  support  in  the  project. 

Robert  Halloran,  industrial  development 
director  of  Altoona  Enterprises,  has  noted 
that  "finding  a  tenant  for  the  T^one  shell 
building  Is  a  top-priority  aim  for  Altoona 
Enterprises." 

Local,  county  and  state  officials  attended 
the  informal  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
held  Tuesday,  October  6.  This  ceremony 
marked  the  culmination  of  nearly  a  decade 
of  work  on  the  part  of  TIC  officials. 

Bids  on  the  structure  were  first  sought 
June  15  and  seven  bids  were  opened  July  10. 
with  the  contract  being  awarded  to  the  Law- 
ruk  firm. 

TIC  funds  have  also  been  used  to  assist 
Altoona  Enterprises  In  attracting  PPG  In- 
ductrles.  Proctor-SUex  and  L.  Grief  and 
Bro.  to  the  Tyrone  area. 

MAIN    purpose 

The  purpose  of  TIC.  as  set  forth  In  the  or- 
ganization's by-laws,  is  "to  foster  and  pro- 
mote business  and  industrial  growth  of  the 
borough  of  Tyrone  and  surrounding  commu- 
nity by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  man- 
ufacturing and  other  business  plants  therein 
to  provide  employment  for  the  people 
thereof;  to  acquire,  hold,  mortgage,  lease, 
convey,  donate  and  otherwise  manage  and 
dispose  of  such  real  and  personal  property 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose;  and 
for  such  purpose  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  under 
said  Act  of  Assembly." 

The  corporation  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Tyrone 
and  surrounding  area. 

Most  of  the  TIC  business  Is  conducted  by 
25  directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to 
serve  three-year  terms. 


(From  the  Tyrone   (Pa.)    Dally  Herald, 
May  21,  1971) 
TIC:     One     Goal     Is     Reached — $150,000 
"New    Jobs    for    Joes"    Passed,    $200,000 
Now  Target 

The    Tyrone    Improvement    Corp.    today 
raised   its  sights   and   fired   away   toward   a 


target  of  $200,000  after  topping  Its  $160,000 
"New  Jobs  for  Joes"  fund  campaign  goal. 

An  audited  report  Issued  today  by  T.I.C. 
Treasurer  Richard  W  Oetz  shows  that  785 
persons.  Arms,  organizations  and  employee 
groups  have  subscribed  a  total  of  $150.330  40 
and  a  spokesman  said  there  is  sui;  evidence 
of  more  coninbutiong  and  pledges  to  come. 

The  money  will  be  used  in  the  attempts 
to  attract  new  industry  to  Tyrone,  to  offset 
the  loss  of  some  550  Jobs  created  last  Dec  2 
when  Westvaco  Corp  .  the  community's  larg- 
est employer,  announced  steep  ctJitbacks  in 
Its  operation  here.  Westvaco  now  has  about 
350  persons  at  work,  compared  to  more  than 
900  last  year 

BEGAN    DEC.    8 

The  Intensive  campaign  was  Initiated  by 
TIC.  on  Dec  8,  less  than  a  week  after  the 
Westvaco  announcement.  In  a  3-hour  meet- 
ing, T.I.C  directors  and  committeemen 
established  a  goal  of  tlOO.OOO  and  J,  Thomas 
Marsden  and  John  A  Killer  were  named  co- 
chairmen  lor  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  later,  on  Dec  18.  the  goal  of 
$150,000  was  recommended  by  the  co-drive 
chairmen,  and  TIC.  directors  immediately 
accepted   the   plan. 

At  the  end  of  December  the  campaign  and 
the  effort  to  offset  the  economic  plight  here 
had  been  snowballing,  with  various  groups 
offering  assistance, 

MAJOR    OFTERS 

One  of  the  major  pledges  of  aid  came  from 
the  Columbia  Avenue  United  Methodist 
Church.  The  church,  under  its  pastor  the 
Rev.  Leroy  Harrison,  for  a  couple  years  had 
been  planning  to  relocate  Its  edifice  near 
the  Gray  Field  practice  field.  Clay  ave.  and 
Garfield  st.  On  Dec  29  the  congregation  of 
the  church  voted  unanimously  to  provide 
Immediately  a  guarantee  of  $100,000  of  its 
building  funds  to  cover  pledges  to  the  T.I.C. 
campaign.  This  would  allow  TIC.  to  have 
money  available  Immediately,  should  the 
need  arise,  rather  than  being  required  to 
borrow  against  Its  campaign  pledges. 

The  first  four  months  of  1971  saw  addi- 
tional offers  of  help  roll  In  to  this  com- 
munity. 

PENELEC   POWER 

Major  offers  of  assistance  came  rapidly 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  which  put 
Its  industrial  development  experts  to  work 
in  contacting  prospective  Industries;  from 
the  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  where 
its  President,  a  former  Tyroner.  Dr.  William 
W.  Hassler.  offered  the  services  of  his  trained 
professional  educators  in  devising  training 
and  promotional  projects;  from  five  town- 
ships and  Birmingham  Borough  which  sent 
representatives  to  A.M.I.D  (Area  Municipal 
Industrial  Envelopment)  to  offer  its  financial 
and  other  aids,  and  of  course  Altoona  Enter- 
prises. Inc..  one  of  the  most  highly  successful 
industrial  development  organizations  in  the 
nation,  which  has  l>een  responsible  for  bring- 
ing more  than  30  firms  into  Blair  County  in 
some  16  years. 

Aiding  the  cause  was  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  office  and  the  office  of  the 
Blair  County  Board  of  Assistance,  both  of 
which  set  up  offices  In  Tyrone  to  process  ap- 
plications for  work  and  for  unemployment 
benefits,  by  the  mill  workers  who  were  laid 
off. 

talents   OFFERED 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  heads  of  or- 
ganizations wrote  to  T.I.C.  President  Harry 
K  Slckler  offering  their  specific  talents  The 
Altoona-Johnstown  Dioceses  Bishop  James 
J.  Hogan  gave  his  diocese's  offer  of  help,  and 
the  Tyrone  Minlsterlum  did  likewise. 

At  Tyrone  High  School,  students  went  to 
work  under  direction  of  their  teachers.  They 
conducted  a  "Tyrone.  I  Like  It"  essay  contest 
and  meml>ers  of  the  business  curriculum  of- 
fered to  help  type  application  and  other 
forms  to  the  laid  off  Westvaco  people. 

Tyrone  Borough  Council   was  among  the 
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first  org«nlxatlozu  to  offer  financl^  support. 
At  Its  December  meeting  it  approved  a  reso- 
lution offering  aaelatance  and  cooperation 
with  TJ.C.  At  Its  February  meeting  It  ap- 
prored  the  contribution  of  M.600  for  1971  to 
the  T.I  C  That  same  night  Snyder  Township 
Supervtaors  approved  a  contribution  of  $3,000 
annually  over  five  years  toward  the  project 

AGCNCIB  HXLP 

The  B.E.3  i^clAla  joined  In  the  effort  by 
scheduling  a  day-long  meeting  here  of  lead- 
ers la  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies 
who  could  assist  tile  community.  Robert 
Johnaon,  a  Tyroner,  employed  by  B.E.S.  at 
Altoona.  organized  a  meeting  of  CAMPS,  an 
acronym  for  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System.  The  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  'UnUlng  a  Region  for  Jobe  "  The  various 
agency  representatives  outlined  their 
agency's  programs  and  how  they  could  apply 
to  Tyrone's  plight. 

WORD   SPKZAOtNO 

At  this  chronological  point  the  word  had 
been  spreading  of  Tyrone's  effort  to  shake  off 
a  heavy  economic  blow.  Hundreds  of  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  found 
the  story  unique,  aaul  carried  the  message  to 
thousands. 

Penelec  and  its  parent-company.  General 
Public  Utilities,  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
with  national  circulation.  The  advertisement 
appeared  on  May  14  depleting  some  1.000 
Tyroners  facing  the  camera,  with  the  eye- 
catching line  above  them  "This  Town  For 
Hire." 

The  ABC- TV  network  got  wind  of  the  ad- 
vertisement and  rushed  to  this  community 
to  make  what  became  a  3-mlnute  documen- 
tary feature  on  Tyrone  and  Its  problems  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  adv  had  slde-beneflts. 
Newspapers  picked  up  the  picture  and  story 
and  spread  the  word. 

Back  home  TIC  was  nearlng  Its  $150.o0o 
campaign  goal,  and  beginning  to  wonder  If 
the  goal  should  have  been  higher 

With  warm  Spring  weather  arriving,  the 
T.I.C.'s  shell  buUdlng  at  its  industrial  tract 
at  the  former  Athletic  Park  began  to  take 
physical  form.  Today,  with  steel  rising  above 
the  base,  the  shell  Is  more  than  halfway  com- 
pleted. It  will  provide  adaptable  50.000  sq.  ft 
of  work  space  for  an  interested  firm 

The  effort  will  continue  for  months  to 
come,  with  the  ultimate  goal  a  viable  econ- 
omy for  Tyrone  and  Its  environs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Town  roa  Hntz 
For  over  80  years,  our  town's  major  Indus- 
try was  a  paper  making  plant.  Oood  labor 
relations  and  high  worker  productivity 
prompted  the  company  to  keep  the  facility 
competitive. 

But  late  in  1970,  changing  marketing  con- 
ditions forced  the  company  to  mothball  over 
half  Its  facilities  at  the  plant. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  skilled  workers — 
almost  90%  of  us  in  our  30'8  or  younger — 
were  let  go.  Hundreds  more  loet  their  Jobs 
as  the  npplee  spread  through  the  surround- 
ing economy. 

Tyrone.  Pennsylvania.  Is  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  new  companies.  We  have  a  large 
pool  of  trained  people — machine  operators, 
woodworkers,  electricians,  material  handlers, 
foremen  and  supervisors.  But  we  know  it 
takes  more  than  available  labor  to  attract  In- 
dustry So  we  ve  built  a  new  50.000  sq.  ft. 
shell  industrial  building.  It's  200'X260',  with 
bays  30'  square  and  18'  high  All  utilities 
are  available  and  the  site  has  access  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

If  your  company  is  looking  for  a  plant  site 
where  workers  still  believe  In  delivering  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  consider  this  offer: 
Tou  can  move  Into  our  new  buUdlng  with- 
out putting  up  a  nickel  of  your  capital.  That's 
right.  100%  financing.  The  same  offer  ap- 
plies to  several  prime  industrial  sites  within 
our  town  WeTl  even  arrange  a  loan  to  help 
cover  the  coet  of  capital  equipment.  And 
Pennsylvania's  VO-Tech  program  stands 
ready  to  retrsan  as  many  workers  as  you 
require  with  special  skills  not  available  In 
our  labor  pool. 

We'd   like   to   send   you   all   the   facts   on 
Tyrone,  it   industrious  work   force,  and  the 
100%    financing  available   to  companies  re- 
locating here    Clip  the  coupon  and  mail   It 
back  today.  Or  for  faster  action,  call  Ernest  L 
Petersen  collect  at  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. 
(814)    636-6611. 
Traomt  Impsovsmcnt  Cosp  . 
Route  220.  WiUon  Development, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 

OcNTLXMnv:  fd  like  more  Information  on 
Tyrone.  Pa.,  and  details  on: 

The  new  60,000  sq.  ft.  shell  Industrial 

buUdlng. 

Other  Industrial  sites  In  Tyrone  avail- 
able with  the  same  100%  financing  plan. 

TABU  I 
|ln  pereentt 
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MAIL  DELIVERY  IN  CONGRESSION- 
AL OFFICES 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  asizona 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort 
to  learn  more  about  the  adequacy  of  mall 
service  to  congressional  offices,  the  House 
Postal  Service  Subcommittee  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  f5rst-class  mail 
service  to  the  subcommittee  office  and  to 
my  congressional  office. 

The  2-week  survey  was  conducted  from 
May  28  to  June  15.  It  consisted  of  deter- 
mining the  time  elapsed  between  post- 
mark and  delivery  for  every  piece  of 
first-class  mall  received  at  the  two  offices. 
In  order  to  compare  mail  service,  mail 
received  at  the  offices  was  broken  down 
into  four  categories :  mail  originating  in 
the  Second  District — Tucson— of  Ari- 
zona; mail  originating  in  other  parts  of 
Arizona:  mail  originating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  surrounding  metro- 
politan area,  and  mail  originating  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
each  category  there  was  a  further  break- 
down between  regular  first-class  mall 
and  airmail. 

The  most  striking  finding  of  the  survey 
was  that  there  is  a  significant  slowdown 
in  moving  the  mails  over  weekends.  Let- 
ters delivered  to  the  two  offices  on  Mon- 
days generally  took  much  longer  to  reach 
their  destination  than  did  letters  received 
on  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  following  tables  Illustrate  the 
point:  Table  I  shows  the  time  of  mall 
service  to  the  offices,  excluding  mail  re- 
ceived on  Mondays  Table  U  shows  time 
of  service  for  Monday  mall  only.  Table  m 
is  a  summary  of  all  mail  deliveries  to  the 
offices. 
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As  table  in  shows,  while  72  percent 
of  all  mail  was  delivered  within  3  day.s. 
9  percent  took  5  or  more  days  to  reach 
the  two  offices  When  letters  delivered 
on  Mondays  are  excluded — table  I — ihe 
service  shows  a  marked  Improvement  In 
the.se  cases.  76  percent  of  the  mail  was 
delivered  within  2  days  and  93  percent 
within  3  days  No  letters  took  5  days  or 
more  to  be  delivered.  Finally,  table  II — 
Monday  delivenes  only^ — graphically  U- 
lustrates  the  deterioration  of  mail  move- 
ment over  weekends  and  shows  why. 
overall.  9  percent  of  the  mail  received 
at  the  offices  took  5  days  or  more  to  be 
delivered  For  the  Monday  deliveries  only. 
almost  20  percent  of  the  letters  took  5 
or  more  days  to  be  delivered  Moreover, 
in  55  percent  of  the  cases,  the  deliver>' 
time  wa-s  at  least  4  day.s — compared  to 
deliveries  on  other  days,  when  76  per- 
cent of  the  letters  reached  their  destina- 
tion withm  2  days  and  93  percent  within 
3  days. 

The  figures  demonstrate  that  mail 
service  Ls  reasonably  good  during  the 
week  but  seriously  deteriorates  on  week- 
ends The  offices,  for  instance,  received 
80  percent  of  the  mail  from  the  Second 
District  of  Arizona  within  2  days  if  Mon- 
day delivenes  are  excluded  from  the  fig- 
ures But  the  2-day  service  drops  to  only 
13  percent  of  letters  for  Monday  only 
deliveries 

The  survey  suggests  that  we  need  to 
take  a  much  closer  look  at  the  weekend 
mail  processing  problem  Much  of  the 
wide  variance  m  service  is  attributable 
to  the  discretion  that  individual  post- 
masters have  in  determining  employee 
work  levels  during  this  weekend  period. 
Concern  over  budgets  and  other  factors 
may  tend  to  outweigh,  in  certain  cases, 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  service.  In  addition,  the  most  exper- 
ienced postal  workers  have  seniority 
rights  which  allow  them  to  refuse  week- 
end work  In  effect,  the  Postal  Service  has 
its  least  expenenced  and  efficient  work- 
ers available  to  pro<ess  mail  on  week- 
ends 

The  public  also  ought  to  be  informed 
of  this  disparity  in  service  People  should 
know  that  if  they  mail  a  letter  on  Friday 
they  can  expect  it  to  take  longer  to  reach 
its  destination  than  if  they  mall  it  on 
Monday. 

Finally,  we  need  to  begin  considering 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  this 
dlsr>anty  and  to  make  mail  service  con- 
sistent throughout  the  week  Suggestions 
from  other  Members  on  this  and  other 
problems  affecting  the  Postal  Service  will 
be  welcomed 


PROPOSED  RECONFIRMATION  OF 
FEDERAL  JUDGES  EVERY  8  YEARS 
BY  THE  SENATE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

or    VIRGI.VIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.NITEU  STATES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  B^TID  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
the  Fort  Worth.  Tex  .  Morning  Star-Tel- 
egram of  June  7,  1971.  included  an  In- 
teresting editorial  concerning  a  cunsli- 
tutional  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 


posed requiring  reconfirmation  of  Fed- 
eral judges  by  the  Senate  every  8  years. 
The  editorial  is  a  balanced  treatment 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed.  It  includes  the 
sound  comment  that — 

If  the  court  is  going  to  decide  political 
questions  It  ought  to  be  politically  ac- 
countable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  entitled  "Political  Deci- 
sions Need  Public  Check."  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PoLrxicAL  Decisions  Need  Public  Check 

Sen  Harry  P  Byrd  Jr  of  Virginia  has  pro- 
p:>sed  a  constitutional  amendment  to  require 
that  federal  judges  must  have,  in  order  to 
stay  in  their  p>ositlorLs,  reconfirmation  by  the 
Senate  every  eight  years  The  requirement 
would  apply  to  Supreme  Court  justices  The 
Supreme  Courts  decision  that  Hinds  County, 
Miss  ,  mvist  elect  lus  memtjers  of  the  state  leg- 
islature from  single-member  districts  is 
added  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  Byrd  pro- 
pa.sa' 

Members  of  the  federal  judiciary  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  or  for  good  behavior,  and 
making  unwise  decisions  Is  not  considered 
poor  behavior  There  is  sound  reason  for  this, 
or  at  least  there  was  sound  reason  for  It  In 
the  original  plan.  The  Idea  for  life  appoint- 
ment was  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. If  we  are  going  to  keep  politics  out  of 
the  courts  the  courts  ought  to  stay  out  of 
p.oUtlcs  But  If  the  Judiciary  is  going  to 
persist  In  making  political  decisions  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  have  a  chance,  even  such  an  In- 
direct chance  as  reconfirmation  tests  by  the 
Senate  would  present,  of  Judging  whether 
the  Judiciary's  decisions  are  wise  or  unwise 

It  has  been  almost  a  decade  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  plunged  headlong  Into  the  po- 
litical thicket  m  Baker  vs  Carr,  the  land- 
mark Tennessee  legislative  appointment  case 
Federal  courts  previously  had  disclaimed 
Jurisdiction  in  such  political  questions.  Since 
then  the  federal  Judiciary  has  become  more 
and  more  entangled  In  that  thicket,  and 
more  and  more  It  Is  deciding  how  the  people 
are  to  be  governed  rather  than  sticking  to 
Judging  whether  or  not  the  rules  aj-e  being 
fallowed 

The  United  Stales  government,  as  well  as 
our  state  governments.  Is  separated  Into 
three  branches — legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial  Another  way  to  put  It  would  be  to 
say  that  we  have  a  branch  to  make  the  rules, 
a  branch  to  administer  the  public  business 
according  to  the  rules  and  a  branch  to  de- 
cide disputes  about  violations  or  alleged 
violations  of  the  rules, 

Rule-ma..lng"Or  law -making —was  left  to 
a  legislative  body  elected  by  the  public  This 
authority  given  to  Congress,  or  t-o  legisla- 
tures in  the  case  or  the  states  Is,  political 
authority.  It  Lg  authority  to  decide  how  the 
people  are  to  be  governed  The  structure  of 
governing  bodies  certainly  is  a  matter  left 
to  political  authority,  and  there  Is  no  cause 
for  the  federal  Judiciary  to  decide  either  that 
a  state  has  or  that  It  has  not  acted  wisely 
in  deciding  how  Its  legislature  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned 

But  the  courts  have  decided,  and  they  have 
decided  many  times  that  they  have  that  au- 
thority No  amount  of  argtiment  is  going  to 
change  this. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  appropriate  to  say  that 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  something  If 
the  court  is  going  to  decide  political  ques- 
tions It  ought  to  be  politically  accountable 
It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  this  were  not 
necessary.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Supreme 
Court  found  a  way  out  of  the  political 
thicket,  but  it  apparently  Is  not  looking  for 
one. 


BRITISH  CONTROL  OVER  D.S. 
FOREIGN  POUCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now- 
read  that  British  pressure  at  COCOM,  an 
agency  of  NATO  was  responsible  for  the 
decision  that  the  United  States  must  sell 
Russia  two  1906  A  computers — highly 
sophisticated  electronic  computers — for 
the  Soviet  Institute  of  High  Energy 
Physics.  In  turn,  American  scientists  will 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  Soviet  re- 
search. 

A  week  ago  the  American  people  were 
astounded  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  secretly  ap- 
proved a  $700  million  Mack  truck  plant 
for  Russia  which  was  also,  we  must  sur- 
mise, approved  by  our  British  friends. 

Then  we  were  notified  that  trade  with 
Red  China  was  approved  in  the  same 
category'  as  that  which  has  been  extended 
to  Russia. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  wonder 
when  the  British  were  restored  to  control 
of  US.  foreign  policy.  In  1776.  our  ances- 
tors freed  themselves  from  British 
colonialism.  In  1971,  under  the  new 
American  revolution  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  party,  we  seem  to  have 
been  restored  to  Bntish  control 

In  testimony  last  week  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  lift- 
ing British-encouraged  UJJ.  sanction 
against  Rhodesia,  I  said : 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  reason 
for     being     the     rubberstamp     endorser     of 

British  colonial  policy.  If  there  Is.  It  has  never 
been  even  suggested  to  the  American  people 
nor  to  their  rep>resentativeg  in  the  Congress 
much  less  explained  to  any  of  us  I,  for  one, 
have  had  enough  of  the  British  willingness  to 
fight  to  the  last  American,  whether  In  Rhode- 
sia or  elsewhere,  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  share  this  view 

I  msert  several  related  newsclippings 
in    the   Record   at    this    point: 
(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.  i   Sunday  Star. 
June  27.   1971] 

United  Statxs  Yields  on  Cokpttee  foe 

RrssLA 

(By  Arthur  L   Gavshonl 

The  United  States  has  yielded  to  a  s'os- 
talned  British  drive  for  approval  of  a  huge 
computer  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
formed   diplomats    reported    yesterday 

They  said  the  British  have  undertaken  to 
obtain  safeguards  i.Tsurl.'ig  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  assign  the  computers  to  their  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

The  American-British  arrangement,  in  its 
final  stage  after  months  of  political,  military 
and  technical  discussion,  could  mark  a 
breakthrough  in  Western  technological  co- 
operation   with    the   Russians, 

An  announcement  of  the  imminent  agree- 
ment is  expected  In  a  matter  of  days  after 
details  have  been  submitted  to  a  15-natlon 
group  which  has  the  Job  of  guarding  against 
trade  in  war-potential  goods  with  Commu- 
nist countries. 

The  Paris-based  group,  known  as  COCOM, 
consists  of  ail  the  members  of  the  North 
.Atlantic  Alliance,  with  Japan  sitting  In  for 
Iceland, 

The  Russians  last  year  first  approached  In- 
ternationa! Computers  Ltd  of  Britain  with 
a  request  to  buy  two  big  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated   1906A    computers.    They    said    they 
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war.ted  ttiem  for  *h*  SoTVet  Injjtitute  of  High 
Energy  Physics  »:  Serpukiiev  wbere  Western 
scientists,  includlag  Americans  »nd  Swiss. 
»xe  permitted  to  participate  :a  researcb  op- 
erations 

Britain,  which  has  sold  37  of  RuasU's  33 
Weatem  computers,  wanted  to  accept  the 
order  valued  at  up  to  •34  mllUon  In  pre- 
Umlnary  talks  with  the  Russians  the  British 
say  they  were  assured  the  computers  would 
be  used  only  for  civilian  research  and  could 
be  checked  by  British  '.n.'ipectors  from  time 
to  time  although  the  Russians  never  before 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  on-site  Inspec- 
tion m  any  safeguard  system 

American  objections  snagged  the  projected 
deal  These  objections  were  voiced  wlthm 
COCOM.  which  must  authorize  exceptions  to 
Allied  embargo  lists,  American  military  and 
defence  experts  were  not  convinced  the  Rus- 
sians wouldn't  divert  the  computers  to  their 
nuclear   arms  program 

Months  of  tough  American- British  talking 
follow«d  Prime  Minister  Edwaxd  Heath  per- 
sonally raised  the  issue  with  President  Nixon 
when  they  met  in  December  The  President. 
as  a  result,  ordered  an  laterdepartment  re- 
view. 

A  major  British  argument,  sources  said, 
stressed  two  points: 

Soviet  assurances  of  proper  checking  fa- 
culties could  insure  the  computers  would  not 
be  misused  for  military  purposes. 

Soviet  assurances  of  checking  faclUUea 
could  speed  the  process  of  opening  Rus- 
sia's long-closed  society  which  has  been  a 
consistent  aim  of  Western  governments. 

Precisely  how  British  technicians  will  be 
able  to  prevent  any  Soviet  attempt  to  divert 
the  computers  was  not  disclosed  by  the  In- 
formant 

The  computers  sought  by  the  Russians 
possess  a  tremendously  hl«h  speed  rate  and  a 
mag:iet:c-diac  memory  system  which  Soviet 
scientists  have  been  unable  to  develop 

There  has  been  Intermittent  American 
Interest  in  selling  computers  to  the  Russians, 
Last  year  an  International  Business  Ma- 
chines representative  visited  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  Investigate  sales  prospects  The  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  made  periodic  In- 
quiries in  this  country  about  buying  ad- 
vanced computers. 

Besides  the  two  computers  now  about  to 
be  authorized,  the  Bntuh  company  Is  build- 
ing four  smaller  models  for  the  Russians. 
Some  of  these  are  destined  for  use  In  the 
Moskvich   automobile   factory. 

Along  with  these  machines  the  Soviets 
would  want  the  company  to  provide  tech- 
nicians to  train  and  support  Soviet  experts. 

IProm  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
June  27,  1871 ) 

Is  VsTTKD  States- I WDU  Pouct  BamsH? 
(By  KiUdlp  Nayar) 

Nrw  Dn-Hi  — Mrs.  Indira  Oandhl.  the  prime 
minister,  told  a  meeting  recently  that 
America  follows  Britain  when  formulating 
policy  on  India,  Pakistan  and  other  coun- 
tries In  the  region  She  was  answering  a 
question  why  the  United  Statea  was  not 
openly  siding  with  India  on  the  question  of 
East    Bengal 

SdoTc  or  less,  that  is  the  quintessence  of 
Indian  opinion  There  u  a  feeling  here  that 
despite  the  liberal  traditions  of  America. 
Br. tain  has  been  able  to  influence  It  Ln 
adopting  an  anti-people'  policy  to  preserve 
the  status  quo 

It  IS  conceded  that  US  public  and  press 
are  sympathetic  to  India's  Insistence  that  no 
refugee  from  East  Bengal  can  go  back  unless 
there  is  in  acceptable  government  In  that 
part  of  Pakistan  But  it  also  Is  alleged  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon. 
particularly  the  latter,  are  unwUllng  to  put 
enough  pressure  on  Pakistan  to  alienate  it  or 
drive  It  completely  to  the  Chinese  side.  An/^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.\RKS 

here;  as  far  as  India  is  concerned.  Is  the  land 
of  London 

Both  the  government  and  the  people  of 
India  are  l^iappy  that  the  visit  of  Indian 
Porelgn  Minister  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  to 
Washington  has  Srnught  about  some  change 
m  the  U  S  thinking  in  the  sense  that  the 
government  realizes  that  President  Yahya 
Khan  of  Pakistan  wUl  have  to  make  major 
political  concessions  to  create  a  climate  for 
the  return  of  the  refugees 

But  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States 
to  openly  condemn  Pakistan  or  to  pressure 
It  is  depl.ired  Yet  a  segment  of  opinion  In 
the  Indian  government  and  among  the  peo- 
ple believes  that  had  it  not  been  for  behind- 
the-scenes  activity  by  Britain,  the  Unltad 
States  would  have  come  out  on  India's  side 
In  a  more  positive  way 

US  assistance  in  the  wake  of  cholera  In 
the  refugee  camps  has  been  appreciated,  and 
the  visit  of  Prank  Kellogg,  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  refugees  and 
migration   affairs   has   been   welcomed. 

But  the  feeling  persists  that  America,  like 
most  countries  In  the  world,  has  been  tardy 
In  Its  reactions. 

And  where  Indian  opinion  feels  most  sen- 
sitive Is  that  the  United  States  has  not  as 
vehemently  condemned  the  barbarities  of  the 
Pakistan  army  in  East  Bengal  particularly 
on  the  Hindus,  as  might  have  been  expected 
"America  has  rightly  felt  angry  over  the 
My  Lai  Incident:  but  It  Is  surprising  how 
scores  of  incidents  like  My  Lai  in  East  Ben- 
gal have  gone  almost  unnoticed  In  the 
United  States."  says  a  top  official  of  the 
Indian  External  .Affairs  Ministry 

However,  the  real  disappointment  of  the 
Indian  people  Is  not  so  much  from  America 
as  from  the  Arab  countries  which  New  Delhi 
has  been  supporting  all  along  Their  com. 
plete  silence  over  the  happ>enlngs  in  Bast 
Bengal  has  come  under  adverse  notice  both 
by  the  public  and  the  press 

And  some  quarters  are  demanding  a  re- 
assessment of  the  policy  which,  according  to 
them  has  been  tantamount  to  having  no 
contact  with  Israel  lest  the  Arab  countries 
should  feel  offended.  Indian  officials  say  the 
fact  of  Pakistan  being  a  Moslem  country  has 
weighed  with  the  Arab  countries  more  than 
the  brutality  and  the  influx  of  six  million 
refugees  Into  India 

(From  the  Sunday  Star.  June  27.  1971] 
Indians  Blavt  Unttxd  Statts  on  Pakistan 

A*  MS 

New  Delhi — Demonstrators  burned  an  ef- 
figy of  President  Nixon  today  and  the  In- 
dian government  demanded  that  the  United 
States  halt  freighters  carrying  military 
equipment  to  neighboring  Pakistan. 

"Curse  President  Nixon'"  and  'Nixon  may 
be  destroyed '"  shouted  a  crowd  of  300  persons 
as  they  marched  on  the  US  Embassy  The 
demonstrators  were  led  by  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  President  Indira  Oandhl's 
ruling  Congress  party 

The  State  Department  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  three  Pakistani  freighters  loaded 
with  military  equipment  had  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Karachi  after  the  United  States 
arnounced  a  ban  on  deliveries  of  arms  to 
Pakistan 

"KKASON   TO   BELIEVE" 

They  said  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  (first)  vessel  earned  equipment  for  the 
Pakistani  armed  forces  that  was  purchased 
under  the  United  States  foreign  military  sales 
program  and  from  commercial  suppliers"  the 
New  York  Times  reported 

A  State  Department  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged that  while  the  administration  order  to 
halt  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  military  sales 
to  Pakistan  was  meant  to  have  been  eflfectlve 
on  March  25.  it  did  not  actually  go  Into  ef- 
fect until  April  8  The  flrst  ship  left  April  2 

He  said  two  additional  export  llceoass  wer« 
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issued  to  Pakistan  after  the  ban  went  Into 
effect — one  for  frequency  calibration  equip- 
ment for  radh-«  dated  March  31.  and  another 
for  aircraft  engine  spare  parts,  authorized 
on  April  6  The  Ucerxsee  were  canceled  yester- 
day, he  said,  but  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  equipment  had  already  been  shipped 
PaoTIST    lttteb 

The  New  Delhi  protesters  were  halted  out- 
side the  Embassy  gates  by  police  and  a  small 
delegation  was  allowed  to  deliver  a  letter  of 
protest  addrcfjied  to  Nlion  The  group  in- 
cluded Ptirllament  members,  members  of  the 
Delhi  State  Congress  Committee,  students 
and  workers.  They  set  fire  to  a  cardboard 
effigy  of  Nixon. 

In  Parliament,  Porelgn  Minuter  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh  told  a  noisy  session  of  the 
lower  house  today  that  India  had  asked  the 
United  States  to  try  to  stop  two  Pakistani 
freighters  which  have  not  yet  delivered  their 
military  cargoes 

Singh  said  the  US  government  had  agreed 
to  take  the  matter  under  "urgent  considera- 
tion" and  said  India  was  awaiting  a  reply. 

Opposition  members  of  parliament  Inter- 
rupted Singh  repeatedly  with  shouts  at 
■'American  Imperialists!" 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18.  1971] 

Mack  to  Bxjtld  $700  Mn-uoN  Pulnt  in 

Russia 

(By  Prank  C    Porter) 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering— or  may  aave  already  secretly  ap- 
proved—a »700  million  deal  whereby  Mack 
Trucks  would  help  build  a  huge  manufac- 
turing complex  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  refusal  of  officials  to  reply  to  queries 
on  the  subject  yesterday  only  heightened 
speculation  that  the  White  House  gave  an 
informal  okay  to  the  project  even  before 
Mack  President  Zenon  C  R  Hansen  signed 
a  letter  of  Intent  with  V  N  Sushkov  of  the 
Soviet  Trade  Ministry  recently 

Hansen  confirmed  the  tentative  contract 
yesterday  after  It  was  reported  in  detail  in  the 
current  Issue  of  Business  Week  There  la  rea- 
son to  believe  Hansen  would  not  have  done  so 
If  government  approval  was  still  hanging  In 
the  balance 

If  Implemented,  the  transaction  would 
dwarf  all  previous  commercial  transactions 
with  the  Soviet  Union — even  the  big  wheat 
deals  after  the  U  3.S.R  's  massive  crop  faU- 
ure  in  1963.  Last  year's  total  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  were  only  9125 
million — less  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
Involved  In  the  truck  project 

Earlier  this  month  the  White  House  ap- 
proved export  licenses  for  MS  million  In  ve- 
hicle-making equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  so  little  fanfare  that  It  took  several 
days  for  the  press  to  catch  up. 

Even  then,  government  officials  tried  to 
minimize  what  foreign  trade  and  political  an- 
alysts considered  a  major  shift  In  American 
foreign  policy 

Some  who  are  close  to  these  major  moves 
toward  expanded  commerce  between  East  and 
West  have  explained  that  the  NUon  adminis- 
tration fears  that  excessive  publicity  might 
torpedo  them.  Conservatives  In  Mr  Nixon's 
own  party  and  such  avowed  anti-Communists 
in  the  political  opposition  as  AFl,-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  could  team  up  against  the 
trade  moves 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  were  willing 
to  contrtkct  with  Americans  for  a  facility  that 
many  thought  was  within  the  capability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  is  a  bitter  commen- 
tary on  former  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev's  boast  of  the  1860b  that  "we  will 
bury  you  " 

What  Mack  Trucks  has  tentatively  con- 
tracted to  supply  the  Soviets  Is  believed  to  be 
the  huge  factory  Henry  Pord  II  was  dissuaded 
from  building  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
lAlrd  iMt  year. 
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Since  then — particularly  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
dramatic  relaxation  of  the  21-year  trade  em- 
bargo with  China — the  Laird  view  has  been 
overruled.  In  large  part  by  advocates  of  ex- 
panded East-West  trade  In  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments. 

After  the  Pord  deal  fell  through  last  year 
there  were  extended  discussions  between  the 
Russians  and  the  French  government  auto- 
motive concern.  Renault  Jonathan  Randal, 
of  The  Washington  Poet  Porelgn  Service,  re- 
ported from  Paris  a  fortnight  ago  that  agree- 
ment appeared  to  be  closer 

It  was  not  immediately  apparent  yesterday 
whether  the  letter  of  Intent  signed  by  the 
Russians  meant  that  Mack  Is  Intended  to  sup- 
plant Renault  as  prime  contractor  for  the 
huge  Kama  River  truck  manufacturing  com- 
plex the  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  plan- 
ning There  was  speculation  that  both  might 
be  In  on  the  deal  or  that  Moscow  had  merely 
lined  up  as  many  alternatives  as  possible 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27.  1971] 
Sale  or  CojtPxrrEB  to  Sovtetb  Backed 

The  United  States  had  yielded  to  a  sus- 
tained British  bid  for  Its  approval  of  a  huge 
computer  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  In- 
formed diplomats  reported  yesterday. 

They  said  the  British,  for  their  part,  have 
undertaken  to  obtain  ironclad  safeguards  In- 
suring the  Soviets  do  not  assign  the  compu- 
ters to  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  program 

The  American-British  arrangement.  In  Its 
final  stage  after  months  of  Intensive  political, 
military  and  technical  discussion,  could  mark 
a  breakthrough  In  Western  technological  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union 

An  announcement  of  the  agreement  is  ex- 
pected In  a  matter  of  days  after  details  have 
been  submitted  to  a  16-natlon  group  which 
has  the  Job  of  barring  trade  in  war-potential 
goods  with  Communist  countries. 

The  Paris-based  group,  known  as  COCOM, 
is  made  up  of  all  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  with  Japan  sitting  In  for 
Iceland. 

naST    Movi    BT    soviet 

The  Soviet  Union  lasi  year  first  approached 
International  Computers  Ltd — ICL — of  Brit- 
ain with  a  request  to  buy  two  big  and  highly 
sophisticated  1906A  computers  These  were 
wanted  for  the  Soviet  Institute  of  High  En- 
ergy Physics  at  Serpukhov  where  Western 
scientists.  Including  Americans  and  Swiss, 
are  permitted  to  participate  on  ongoing  re- 
search operations 

Britain,  which  has  sold  27  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  33  Western  computers,  badly  wanted 
to  accept  the  order  valued  at  anything  up  to 
about  $24  million  In  preliminary  talks  with 
the  U.S.S.R-,  the  British  say  they  were  as- 
sured the  computers  would  be  used  only  for 
purpose*  of  civilian  research  and  could  be 
checked  by  British  Inspectors  from  time  to 
time,  although  the  Soviets  never  before  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  on-site  inspection 
In  any  safeguard  system. 

But  American  objections  snagged  the  pro- 
jected deal  These  objections  were  voiced 
within  COCOM,  which  must  authorize  any 
extraordinary  exception  to  allied  embargo 
lists.  American  military  and  defense  experts 
were  not  convinced  the  Russians  would  resist 
the  temptation  to  divert  the  computers  to 
their  nuclear  arms  program 

Months  of  tough  American-British  talking 
followed  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  last 
December  personally  raised  the  issue  with 
President  Nixon  when  they  met  The  Presi- 
dent, as  a  result,  ordered  an  Interdepart- 
mental review. 

TWO     POINTS     SraESSED 

A  major  British  argument,  sources  said, 
stressed  two  points . 

Soviet  assurances  of  proper  checking  fa- 
cilities could  Insure  the  computers  would  not 
be  misused  for  military  purposes. 

Soviet  assurances  of  checking  facilities 
could  help  along  the  process  of  opening  up 
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Russia's  long-closed  society  which  has  been 
a  consistent  aim  of  Western  governments 

Precisely  how  British  technicians  wUl  be 
able  to  prevent  any  Soviet  attempt  to  divert 
the  computers  was  not  disclosed  by  the  In- 
formant 

The  computers  wanted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  a  tremendously  high  speed  rate  and 
a  magnetic-disc  memory  system  that  Soviet 
scientists  have  been  unable  themselves  to 
develop. 

These  qualities  placed  the  machines  far 
beyond  the  levels  of  smaller  computers  which 
Western  countries  are  permitted  to  sell  Rus- 
sia Besides  those  from  Britain,  the  Soviets 
have  bought  three  computers  from  Prance, 
two  from  Italy,  one  from  West  Germany. 

There  has  been  Intermittent  American  In- 
terest In  selling  computers  to  the  Soviets 
Last  year,  an  International  Business  Ma- 
chines representative  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  to  investigate  sales  prospects  The 
Soviet  Union  has  made  periodic  inquiries  in 
this  country  about  buying  advanced  com- 
puters. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 
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MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINOS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Ut.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  December,  the  House  passed  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  school  districts  for  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial  isola- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Unfortunately, 
this  bill  did  not  become  law  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  now  we  must  act  again. 

On  Apnl  26.  the  Senate  passed  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  and  Quality  In- 
tegrated Education  Act  of  1971.  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the  House 
last  December  These  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress have  led  many  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts  to  anticipate  important 
new  financial  support  during  the  coming 
school  year.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  serious  financial  problems 
facing  our  public  schools.  Now  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  action  which  will 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  those  prob- 
lems. 

The  Emergency  School  .\id  Act  would 
authorize  $15  billion  over  the  next  2 
years  to  assist  school  districts  m  provid- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  for 
their  students  This  constitutes  important 
and  timely  assistance  for  our  schools  in 
facing  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  them  today.  It  also  provides  much- 
needed  support  to  relieve  the  general 
financial  squeeze  which  prevails,  partic- 
ularly in  our  large  urban  school  systems. 

The  time  for  action  is  growing  short. 
As  each  day  passes,  we  are  steadily  di- 
minishing the  chances  that  these  much- 
needed  funds  will  be  availfc,ble  to  school 
districts  in  the  fall  This  fall  will  be  a 
critical  time  for  most  of  our  Nation's 
schools.  They  will  be  facing  the  prospect, 
in  many  cases,  of  inadequate  operating 
budgets  for  the  coming  school  year  as 
well  as  demands  that  they  meet  the  legiti- 
mate nsing  expectations  for  education  in 
our  democracy. 

I  urge  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  as  well  as  the  House 
as  a  whole  to  expedite  action  on  this 
important  measure. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  participants  in  the  recently  concluded 
Minneapolis  health  hearings  raised  a 
number  of  important  health  related  is- 
sues One  such  issue  is  the  question  of 
family  planning  and  its  relevance  to 
State,  local,  and  Federal  laws  A  number 
of  witnesses  concerned  themselves  with 
this  question  and  the  resulting  dialog 
touched  all  sides  of  this  question. 

Dr.  Jane  Hodgson  stated  that  her  fig- 
ures indicated  a  total  of  9,000  criminal 
abortions  a  year  in  Mirmesota  while  there 
were  only  77  hospital  abortions  In  all  of 
1970.  Claiming  that  the  question  of  abor- 
tion is  one  solely  to  be  resolved  between 
mother  and  doctor,  Dr  Hodgson  argues 
for  changes  in  present  laws. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Keating  representing  the 
Minnesota  Citizens  Concerned  for  Life 
stated  that  the  question  of  abortion 
raises  serious  moral  and  ethical  questions 
about  the  right  to  life  for  the  unborn 
child.  In  essence,  the  question  is  a  con- 
stitutional one  in  that  the  Constitution 
protects  life.  Mrs.  Keating  also  argues 
against  changes  in  present  abortion  laws 
on  other  grounds  stating  unequivocally 
that  such  changes  are  not  the  answer 
to  complex  population  problems,  nor  to 
the  problems  of  battered  and  unwanted 
children. 

Katherine  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Council  for  the  Legal  Termi- 
nation of  Pregnancy  favors  congres- 
sional action  on  the  question  of  abortion, 
stating  that  the  vast  differences  among 
State  laws  unfairly  discriminates  against 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  travel  to  a 
State  with  the  least  stringent  law. 

The  Minnesota  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  Association  submitted  the  follow- 
mg  statement  concerning  abortion. 

Mr.  Prank  Mabley  representing  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Association  of  Min- 
nesota stated  that  over  65,000  women  in 
Minnesota  are  in  need  of  family  plan- 
ning services.  His  statement  is  also  in- 
cluded: 

TCSTIMONT  BxrOKX  HeakINCS  ON  ^ZALTB  CaJIZ 

Delivebt,  Febbuabt  27.  1971 
(By  Kathenne  W    Taylor) 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  National  Congress 
to  pass  a  national  abortion  law  such  af  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Packwood  of  Oregon. 

There  are  now  almost  at,  many  different 
abortion  laws  In  the  United  States  as  there 
are  states  This  puts  any  woman  In  the 
position  o*  having  to  find  the  particular  st&te 
which  has  a  law  under  which  she  can  ob- 
tain medical  treatment 

Since  residency  requirements  of  some 
states  preclude  their  physicians  from  treat- 
ing outstate  vromen  In  this  one  medical  area, 
the  problem  is  compounded 

A  bin  introduced  into  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature which  asks  a  $5,000  fine  and  or  five 
years  in  prison  for  any  w-tKnan  who  travels 
outstate  for  an  abortion  increases  the  need 
for  n&Uonal  legislation 

Minnesota  women  must  travel  to  either 
coest.  New  York  or  California,  at  considerable 
expense   to  themselves,   for   abortions 

The   Inequality   of   the  present  state   laws 
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m^oke   »  p*rtlcul«r  hardship   on  the  poor 

wom*n 

While  Minnesota  Is  renowned  for  ibe  ex- 
cellence of  Its  medical  care,  restrictive  laws 
here  do  not  permit  one  single  segment  of 
Ita  society  to  benefit  from  tbat  excellence. 
In  beJaalf  of  that  segment,  women  of  child 
bearing  jige.  the  Minnesota  Council  for  the 
Legitl  Termination  of  Pregnancy  aslLs  that 
a  nation  wide  abortion  law  be  passed,  putting 
abortion  decUlotLS  where  they  belong — with 
the  woman  involved  and  her  physician. 

PoemoN    Statimxnt    on    Abostion    »t    thx 
MiMNsaoTA     LicKNssi)     PaAcncAL     Nrrasss 

AaSOCIATION 

Last  August,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mln- 
Boaota  L.P  N  8  adopted  the  position  of  the 
Mtonesota  Citizens  Concerned  for  Life  We 
went  on  record  as  opposing  the  violent,  de- 
structive, dehumanizing  approach  repre- 
sented by  abortion  on  demand  or  liberal  abor- 
tion laws.  We  believe  that  the  Legislature, 
alone,  should  determine  under  what  circum- 
stances abortion  should  be  performed  We  be- 
lieve It  la  the  responalbiUty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  protect  the  life  of  the  child  and  that 
the  Legislature  must  set  the  limits  on  when 
abortions  may  or  may  not  be  performed. 

The  nursing  profession  takes  an  oath  to 
preserve  life  We  don't  feel  that  we  would  be 
any  more  qualified  to  make  a  decision  on 
when  a  life  should  be  ended  than  would  any 
other  group  or  committee.  If  life  Isn't  pre- 
doua  at  the  beginning,  it  won't  be  precious 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  either. 

With  both  of  our  nursing  groups  (L.P.N, 
and  M.N  A.)  opposing  liberalization  of  Min- 
nesota's abortion  statute,  one  must  face  the 
reality  of  what  qualified  personnel  will  be 
available  or  willing  to  participate  In  abor- 
tions, If  abortion  would  become  lawful  In 
Minnesota. 

We  are  witnessing  more  and  more  the  pub- 
He's  response  against  a  liberal  abortion  policy 
in  Minnesota.  With  some  revisions  In  our  cur- 
rent law  clarifying  the  conditions  under 
which  abortions  may  be  performed,  and  set- 
ting forth  some  procedures,  we  feel  that  we 
will  have  a  statute  that  will  withstand  a  con- 
stitutional test  on  vagueness  as  well  as  pro- 
tect and  respect  the  life  of  both  mother  and 
child.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  a  responsible 
law  and  one  that  reflects  the  beliefs  of  most 
Mlnnesotans. 

H«AI.TH  CaRX  AKD  FaMCT  PlANMlNO,  Pl^NNTO 
PAaXNTHOOO    or    MtNNXSOTA 

The  crisis  In  health  care  In  the  United 
States  is  obvious  and  well  documented  An 
Integral  and  Important  facet  of  total  health 
care  Is  the  provision  of  contraceptive  control 
to  those  families  who  request  such  services. 
In  broad  and  general  terms  it  enables  fami- 
lies to  have  loved  and  wanted  children 
thereby  strengthening  family  life:  It  Im- 
proves maternal  and  child  health  and  can 
provide  the  key  to  a  better  existence  for  the 
economically  deprived  in  our  society 

Both  experience  and  numerous  studies  by 
government  and  private  foundations  have 
demonstrated  that  voluntary  family  planning 
la  the  most  cost-effective  measure  to  help 
families  overcome  poverty,  as  well  as  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  and  improve  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children    (Note  1.) 

According  to  an  OEO  study  conducted  In 
1W8  there  are  approximately  70.000  medically 
Indigent  women  in  the  state  of  Minnesota 
in  need  of  subsidized  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

Currently,  subsidized  care  is  available 
through  Planned  Parenthood  in  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Duluth.  City  Health  Departments 
In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  well  as  both 
municipal  hospitals  and  Teen-Age  Medical 
Center  There  are  5  smaller  programs  in  rural 
countlsa  funded  by  OEO. 
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However,  there  are  too  many  women  not 
being  reached  (approximately  S6.000  In  1070) . 
Availability  of  service  is  spotty  and  confined 
primarily  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth 
while  40%  of  the  Indigent  population  is  in 
rural  Minnesota  where  little  or  no  care  la 
available.  (Note3  ) 

Ttie  passage  of  the  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices and  Population  Research  Act  (PL  91- 
5721  was  a  major  step  towards  the  extension 
of  family  planning  services  In  the  United 
States  generally  and  hopefully  also  In  lifln- 
neaota. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  85,000  women  in 
Minnesota  still  In  need  of  care,  substantial 
Federal  monies  must  be  budgeted  Imme- 
diately It  Is  my  understanding  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed  to  provide  only  t67 
million  to  this  program  for  1971  This  is 
about  %  of  that  allotted  by  Congress. 

We  feel  that  to  hold  back  funding  In  the 
field  of  family  planning  Is  both  tragic  and 
uneconomical. 

NOTK     1 

(a)  Contraceptive,  abortion,  maternal,  and 
child  care  Comparative  basic  costs  per 
woman  in  1969  ( using  local  Medl-Cal  fig- 
urea)  : 

Smrice  and  coat  for  the  first  year 

Contraceptive    WO 

Abortion 370 

Delivery,  pre  ft  post  natal  care  adop- 
tion services 1,  836 

Delivery,  pre  &  post  natal  care  foater 

home   --   1.826 

Delivery,  pre  St  post  natal  care  Aid  to 

family  with  dependent  children 3.400 

In  a  state  that  forbids  abortion  this  means 
that  for  the  first  year  alone  the  cost  bene- 
fits are  from  36-1  to  48-1  In  favor  of  volun- 
tary family  planning 

(b)  The  OEO  has  estimated  that  family 
plannmg  programs  offered  to  those  In  need 
could  reduce  the  poverty  rolls  by  31  6'~< . 

(c)  The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  has  found  that  family  planning 
outranks  6-1  in  coat  effectiveness  any  other 
measure  to  reduce  Infant  mortality. 

(d)  Studies  by  economic  analyst,  Stephen 
Enke.  Dr.  Harold  Shepard  of  the  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research  and 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Popxxlatlon  show 
cost  benefits  of  some  70-1  to  lOO-l  In  favor 
of  birth  control  when  taking  Into  account 
reduced  expenditxires  of  maternal  and  child 
health,  care  of  mental  retardates.  ADC  costs 
and  higher  family  incomes  through  child 
spacing. 

NOTC     1 

Dr.  Charles  P  Westoff  and  Dr.  Larry  Bum- 
pass  of  Princeton  University  analyzed  the 
data  of  the  1966  National  Fertility  Study 
and  presented  a  paper.  The  Perfect  Contra- 
ceptive Population  Extent  and  Implicatiom 
of  Unwanted  Fertility  in  the  United  Statet 
like  study  indicated  that,  at  the  minimum. 
22%  of  all  births  in  the  United  States  were 
unwanted  by  at  least  one  spouse. 

Using  this  32  %  and  dealing  with  the  66.932 
babies  born  in  Minnesota  In  1969.  It  would 
appear  that  13.186  of  these  births  were  not 
wanted. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  study  on  the 
coats  of  raising  a  child  to  age  18  ranged  from 
•19.360  to  •36.000  If  we  select  the  lowest 
figure,  the  cost  to  families  able  to  support 
their  children  would  result  in  family  expen- 
dlturea  of  •226,380,960.00  over  the  first  eight- 
een years  of  that  1969  cohort  of  unwanted 
pregnancies. 

What  flivanclal  burden  those  unwanted 
pregnancies  place  on  the  state  through 
school  costs,  welfare  costs,  and  other  public 
costs  Is  difficult  to  calculate,  but  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  such  costs  exceed  the  cost 
of  providing  the  women  of  this  state  with 
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the  freedom  to  decide  when  and  bow  many 
times  they  will  become  pregnant. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCXORY  FAVORS 
ISRAELI   FRIENDSHIP  TREATY 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiMou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 

pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Representa- 
tive Seymour  Halpern,  and  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  sponsor- 
ing House  Resolution  509.  calling  for  an 
American-Israeli  friendship  treaty.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  resolution  will  sig- 
nificantly serve  the  cause  of  peace  by 
dramatizing  to  potential  aggressors  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  stand  firm 
in  its  commitment  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  this  body's  atten- 
tion to  the  accord  signed  by  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  May  27  of  this  year 
This  treaty  calls  for  inilltary  coopera- 
tion and  aid  "with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing the  UAR's  capacity  to  combat  ag- 
gression "  This  15-year  treaty  with  its 
options  for  perpetual  5 -year  extensions 
commits  the  Soviet  Union  to  unquali- 
fied support  of  EgjTJt  against  Israel.  In- 
deed, there  Is  evidence  that  the  treaty 
may  be  a  device  for  concealing  the  ship- 
ment of  additional  Soviet  arms  to  Egypt 
and  prevent  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  Already  it  has  been  an- 
nounced in  Cairo  that  Egypt's  new  mili- 
tary budget  for  the  year  beginning  July  1 
will  be  larger  than  last  year's  record 
budget  of  well  over  $1  billion.  The  Im- 
balance of  arms  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  could  reach  dangerous  propor- 
tions if  the  United  States  continues  to 
defer  new  phantom  jet  contracts  while 
the  USSR,  supplies  Egypt  with  large 
shipments  of  its  most  modem  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Israel  these  are  most 
dangerous  developments.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  best 
counter  Moscow's  15-year  treaty  for 
military  assistance  to  Egypt  by  nego- 
tiating a  long-term  agreement  with 
Israel  This  is  precisely  what  our  reso- 
lution seeks  to  accomplish.  I  should 
point  out  that  unlike  the  Soviet-Egyp- 
tian pact,  the  American -Israeli  accord 
would  not  inhibit  either  party  from  en- 
tering into  better  relations  with  other 
nations  and  would  formally  establish 
the  principle  of  mutuality  and  lack  of 
domination  by  either  party,  a  principle 
which  has  long  characterized  existing 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  509 
would  not  obligate  the  United  States  to 
go  to  war  in  defense  of  Israel,  but  it 
would  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel— in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  force  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Israel  in  order  to  assure  that 
it  remains  able  to  adequately  defend 
itself. 
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HEROIC  AMERICANS  DISPLAY  THEIR 
METTLE  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON   JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  some  Viet- 
nam veterans,  including  medal  winners, 
feel  they  fought  m  Americas  most  un- 
popular war  and  suddenly  realizing  this, 
became  asliamed  of  their  heroic  arts 

I  am  sure  that  political  scientists  and 
historians  will  agree  that  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  and  still  is  the  most 
unpopular  war  .Americans  ever  fought 
In.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Win- 
ston Churchill  termed  the  War  Between 
the  States  as  the  last  of  the  noble  wars, 
we  still  had  atrocities  and  defoliation 
Yet  I  do  not  recall  in  any  .history  book 
a  report  where  Civil  War  veterarLs  were 
ashamed  of  their  valor  or  turned  in  their 
medals. 

Perhaps  this  did  happen,  but  hi.story 
certainly  has  emphasized  the  positive 
elements  of  the  Civil  War  Lloyd  Gra- 
ham, writing  in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press feels  at  times : 

The  only  ones  worthy  of  reportage  from 
Vietnam  are  the  grafters,  the  goats,  the 
Jerks,  the  sadists,  the  dope  peddlers,  the 
murderers,  the  embezzlers  and  the  cop-outs, 
plus  those  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
America's  enemlee. 

I  call  attention  to  his  column  "Per- 
spective" appearing  in  the  Sunday.  May 
30,   1971,  issue  and  Include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Heboic  Americans  Dispi-ay  Their  Mettle  in 

VlTTNAM    WAJt 

(By  Lloyd  tiraham) 

Traditionally,  every  war  has  Its  heroes, 
celebrated  not  only  in  national  records  but 
often  In  song  and  story-,  a  hero  being  a  man 
of  distinguished  courage  or  ability,  admired 
for  his  brave  deeds  and  noble  qualities 

For  150  years,  every  American  schoolboy 
has  thrilled  to  the  story  of  the  midnight  ride 
of  Paul  Revere  In  the  Revolution  There  was 
the  extraordlnaxy  exploit  of  Comm  Oliver 
H.  Perry  In  the  Battle  of  Lake  &le  In  the  War 
of  1812. 

The  generation  sifter  the  ClvU  War  told 
and  retold  the  stories  of  many  fighting  men 
from  privates  to  generals,  not  forgetting  the 
Navy's  Adm  Farragut  and  his  sensational 
action  on  Mobile  Bay  Even  the  Mexican  con- 
filct  had  Its  heroes  at  the  Alamo  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  aunong  others,  won  national  fame 
In  the  War  with  Spain  on  Cuba's  San  Juan 
HIU. 

In  World  War  I,  there  were  innumerable 
heroes,  perhaps  the  best  known  being  Sgt, 
Alvln  York  During  World  War  II  newspa- 
F>er8  with  vastly  improved  ref)ortage  carried 
many  stories  of  heroism 

Up  to  the  Korea  fighting  and  the  current 
conflict  In  Vietnam  there  has  been  great  na- 
tional pride  in  feats  of  military  heroism 
But  one  might  decide  from  reports  from 
Vietnam  that  this  is  a  conflict  without  he- 
roes. 

It  would  seem  at  times,  especially  in  tele- 
vision, that  the  only  ones  worthy  of  reportage 
from  Vietnam  are  the  grafters,  the  goats,  the 
Jerks,  the  sadists,  the  dope  peddlers,  the 
murderers,  the  embezzlers  and  the  cop-outs. 
plus  those  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Americas  enemies 

However.  It  Is  not  true  that  Vietnam  Is  a 
conflict  without  American  heroes  It  is  mere- 
ly that  we  have  heard  relatively  little  about 
tham. 
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without  going  into  the  morality  or  Justifi- 
cation of  the  war  Itself,  or  Its  unpopularity,  It 
seems  a  pity  that  human  courage  and  sacri- 
fice are  more  or  less  ignored  Prom  time  to 
time,  there  has  been  a  brief  mention  of 
White  House  ceremonies  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  conferred  Medals  of  Honor  on  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict 

But  tales  of  heroism  from  the  scene  of 
conflict  have  been  rare  Perhape  this  Is  the 
day  of  the  cop-out,  when  It  has  become  de- 
class  and  even  contemptible  to  recognize, 
much  less  celebrate,  human  courage  and 
heroism 

This  seems  to  be  pointed  up  by  the  relish 
and  even  derision  with  which  veterans  are 
.shown  throwing  away  medals  representing 
honors  which  they  have  earned  One  might 
almost  think  that  heroism  lii  American  con- 
flict or  anywhere  else  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  Individual  courage  and  self-sacrifice  are 
no  longer  evident  in  .America  life. 

However,  this  is  far  from  the  fact,  and  per- 
haps this  Is  an  appropriate  lime  of  year  to 
call  attention  to  the  Individual  acts  of 
heroism,  regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  conflict 

Best  evidence  of  acts  of  heroism  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  records  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor  Copies  of  those 
records  have  been  kindly  provided  by  Rep 
Jack  F.  Kemp  of  the  39th  District 

Society  from  the  beginning  of  history  has 
found  ways  to  honor  cotirage.  loyalty,  fidelity. 
and  human  sacrifice  It  began  In  this  coun- 
try when  Gen  George  Washington  in  1782 
conferred  the  Purple  Heart  on  three  of  his 
soldiers  for     singularly   meritorious  action." 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  and  are 
various  awards  But  the  highest  of  all  Is 
that  presented  by  the  President  m  the  name 
of  the  Congress  of  the   United  States 

This  Is  only  presented  for  a  deed  of  personal 
bravery  or  self-sacriflce  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  while  a  perso::;  is  a  member 
of  the  American  armed  forces  in  actual  com- 
bat with  an  enemy  of  this  country. 

It  may  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  you  that 
196  Medals  of  Honor  have  been  conferred  on 
American  fighting  men  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict to  date  They  have  gone  to  all  ranks 
and  to  many  high  In  the  officer  class. 

It  Is  significant  that  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  awarded  posthumously,  the 
citation  involving  the  story  of  a  man  giving 
his  life  to  help  protect  the  lives  of  others. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man.   .   .   ." 

Without  exceptions,  it  may  Ije  said  that 
each  citation  represents  a  gripping  tale  of 
adventure  and  high  courage  The  most  that 
can  be  done  in  a  short  piece  such  as  this  Is 
to  give  a  random  sampling  of  those  living  and 
dead,  who  have  received  this  highest  of  all 
medals 

There  Is  the  example  of  Pfc  Gary  W.  Mar- 
tini of  the  Marine  Corps,  "for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  '  Mar- 
tini was  a  rifleman  with  Company  P.  Second 
Battalion.  First   Marine   in   Vietnam 

On  April  21,  1967  his  company  was  operat- 
ing at  Blnh  Son  against  an  entrenched  enemy 
force 

Marines  in  Martini's  platoon  assaulted  the 
entrenched  enemy  across  an  open  rice  paddy 
Intense  enemy  Are  developed  at  short  range, 
pinning  the  Marines  down  behind  a  low 
paddy  dike  Fourteen  Marines  killed  and  18 
wounded  Martini  moved  out  from  scant 
shelter  to  withm  50  feet  of  the  enemy  and 
hurled  several  grenades  into  their  fxjsitlons, 
killing  several 

Observing  several  of  his  wounded  com- 
rades helpless  in  the  fire-swept  paddy,  he 
raced  through  the  open  area  and  dragged  a 
comrade  back  to  the  protected  position  Dis- 
regarding a  wound  he  received  In  this  rescue, 
he  tried  it  again,  bringing  back  a  wounded 
companion  though  he  himself  had  been  mor- 
tally wounded  by  the  withering  enemy  fire 

When  friends  tried  to  help  him  rescue  the 
wounded  Marine,  he  shouted  to  them  to  re- 
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main  under  cover.  In  a  final  supreme  effort 
before  he  was  stopped  cold  by  death,  he  got 
the  wounded  Marine  to  a  position  where 
others  could  drag  him  to  safety 

"Private  Martini,  says  the'  citation,  "un- 
hesitatingly yielded  his  life  to  save  two  of  his 
comrades  and  instire  the  safety  of  his 
platoon  " 

These  stones  of  bravery  usually  refiect 
the  nature  of  the  ser^'ice  of  which  the  hero 
is  a  part  Take  the  case  of  Navy  Boatswain  s 
.Mate  IC,  James  E  Williams  In  October  1966, 
r.e  was  serving  as  captain  and  patrol  officer 
abroad  a  river  patrolboat  on  the  Mekong 
River. 

His  craft  and  another  came  under  enemy 
fire  from  two  sampans  One  sampan  was  put 
out  of  action,  and  the  other  tried  tc  escape 
to  a  nearby  river  inlet 

Williams  pursued  the  escapee  anth  his 
patrol  boat  only  to  find  a  stroixg  enemy 
force  along  the  river  bank,  plus  two  enemy 
jui.ks  and  eight  sampans  He  called  in  armed 
heUcopters  to  assist,  only  to  discover  a  much 
larger  force  of  enemy  craft 

Says  the  citation:  "Not  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  armed  helicopters  he  displayed 
great  initiative  and  boldly  led  the  patrol 
through  Intense  enemy  fire  and  damaged  or 
destroyed  50  enemy  sampans  and  seven 
junks  '  By  now,  it  was  nearly  dark.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  made  his  boats  a  better  tar- 
get, he  ordered  searchlights  turned  on  and 
pressed  the  attack 

Williams,  as  cited,  ■demonstrated  unusual 
professional  skill  and  indomitable  courage 
throughout  the  three-hour  battle  The  cita- 
tion refers  to  his  "extraordinary  heroism 
and  exemplary  fighting  spirit  in  the  face  of 
grave  risks." 

In  View  of  these  facts  of  gallantry,  (and 
you  can  mtUtlply  them  by  50  in  Vietnam  i, 
who  can  say  that  American  courage  is  a 
thing  of  the  pasf 

Why?  Why  does  a  man  cover  a  grenade 
about  to  explode  with  his  own  body  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  around  him.,  as  has  been 
done  scores  of  times  m  Vietnam''  Why,  in- 
deed'' Who  are  we  to  pry  into  his  reasons,  per- 
haps hidden  in  the  innermost  soul  of  these 
men  of  valor? 

The  least  you  can  say  is  that  these  are  no 
cop-outs. 


A  SPECIAL  NOTE  OF  THANKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  seven  persons  who 
deserve  a  special  note  of  thanks  for  some 
outstanding  services  they  rendered  to  a 
very  special  group  of  people. 

Miss  Carol  Gilbert,  of  the  Raybum 
House  Cafeteria,  and  six  members  of  the 
US  Marine  Corps:  Cpl  Pred  T  Hernng. 
Sgt.  George  R.  Bubenhein,  Sgt.  Peter  C 
Lang,  Lance  Cpl.  Frederick  J.  Murock. 
Sgt.  David  G  Simmerly.  and  Cpl  George 
T  Ratajczak.  all  of  whom  are  stationed 
at  the  Marine  Barracks  here  in  Wash- 
mgton. 

A  good  friend  and  constituent.  Mrs 
Dorothy  Axsom.  of  Indianapolis.  Ind  . 
sponsors  and  directs  Handy -Cap  Hori- 
zons, which  specializes,  among  other 
things,  in  tours  for  the  handicapped.  She 
has  brought  groups  to  Washington.  DC 
and  escorted  them  ail  over  the  world,  us- 
ing wit,  commonsense,  and  a  bottomless 
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store  of  energy  to  overcome  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles    My  office  has 

assisted  her  m  the  past 

There  are  persons  on  these  tours  con- 
flned  to  wheelchairs  who  simply  cannot 
hope  to  get  around  by  themselves.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  always  graciously  pro- 
vided assistance  when  needed  and  those 
who  have  helped  m  the  past — and  unfor- 
tunately I  do  not  have  their  names — 
should  be  listed  here,  too 

This  year  the  group  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  time  when  they  were  here 
had  some  of  the  hottest,  most  humid 
weather  of  the  year  The  Marines  named 
above,  assigned  to  help,  rendered  trioly 
noble  service  and  helped  these  people, 
many  of  them  realizing  the  dream  of  a 
lifetime,  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much. 

The  group  had  one  meal  on  Capitol 
Hill  m  the  Raybum  Cafeteria  Miss  Gil- 
bert checlted  them  through  the  line — 
considermg  their  handicaps  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult process — with  gracious,  smiling 
courtesy  that  was  commented  on  by  the 
entire  group. 

These  seven  people  gave  of  themselves. 
m  a  heartwarming  and  encouraging  dis- 
play of  Icindness  and  courtesy  toward 
those  less  fortunate.  Their  attitude  and 
their  acts  reminded  me  of  the  words  in 
Matthew,  XXV.  40: 

laaamuch  aa  ye  have  done  U  unto  one  of 
tbe  least  of  tbes*  my  bretbren.  ye  have  done 
It  unto  me. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  R.  H.  "HOP" 
HARVARD 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  cEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sdonday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  25.  I  lost  a  friend.  His  name 
was  Richard  Hobson  Harvard,  but  his 
friends  called  him  "Hop."  "Hop"  Harvard 
was  a  friend  to  all  who  knew  him,  a  gen- 
tle, devoted  man  who  was  dedicated  to 
his  family. 

His  passing  saddened  all  who  knew  him 
and  moved  one  of  his  friends,  Editor 
FYank  Raley  of  the  News  Examiner  in  his 
hometown  of  Tif  ton.  Ga.,  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  which  was  published  June 
17,  1971: 

Wi  Miss  Ouk  Priind.  R    H    "Hop"  Harvard 
(By  Prank  Raley) 

I  always  called  him  "Hop  and  I  may  have 
been  in  error  because  his  middle  name  was 
Hobson  and  It  could  be  that  the  correct  nick- 
name wsis  'Hob  "  Anyway,  he  didn't  correct 
me.  so  I  know  it  was  all  right  with  him 

His  full  name  was  Richard  Hobson  Harvard 
and  he  lived  on  Rt  3.  Tlfton 

He'd  do  amythlng  in  the  world  for  you." 

That's  the  way  a  traveling  companion  de- 
scribed Mr  Harvard  You  see,  on  every  work- 
ing day.  Hop  "  chaufTeured  a  group  of  Tif- 
tonltes  to  their  Jobs  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Supply  Center  in  Albany  These  men  spent 
a  lot  of  time  with  him.  and  they  knew  him 
well. 

Another  who  knew  Hop  is  a  camping 
friend 

"He  was  a  quiet  easy-going  man.  easy  to 
know  and  easy  to  like." 

To  us   her*  at   The   News-Examiner.   Hop 
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was  what  the  others  said,  plus — he  was  a  de- 
pendable associate.  We  have  printed  the  Ma- 
rine base  newspaper  for  several  years,  and 
Hop  brought  us  copy  and  delivered  the  news- 
paper— never  falling  at  either  end  And  you 
Just  don't  And  much  of  that  type  of  de- 
pendability around  anymore 

We  miss  him  All  hu  friends  miss  him.  And 
you  can  imagine  what  his  loss  was  to  his 
family. 

Hop  died  at  1 1  a.m.  May  26  in  Tift  General 
Hospital   He  was  57 

He  was  bom  Jan  5,  1914  In  Bibb  County. 
the  son  of  John  Jorda  i  Harvard  and  Norm 
West  Harvard  He  had  lived  here  for  most  of 
his  life  and  was  a  member  of  the  Plrst  Meth- 
odist Church 

He  was  a  Mason.  Shrlner.  and  a  past-patron 
of  Blanche  Chapter  No  8  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  He  held  a  responsible  Civil 
Service  position  at  the  Marine  Corps  Supply 
Center. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs  Kathleen 
Whitfield  Harvard:  a  daughter.  Mrs  W  K. 
Page  of  Stone  Mountain;  two  sisters,  Mrs 
C  L  Burch  of  Tlfton  and  Mrs  Joe  Bridges 
of  Tlfton;  and  two  grandchildren 

The  Rev  Jerry  Richards  and  the  Rev.  Ployd 
Richards  offlciated  at  funeral  services  con- 
ducted at  1 1  a.m.  May  27  from  the  Chapel  of 
Bowen -Donaldson  Home  for  Punerals.  Burial 
was  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Tlfton. 
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U.S.  PHANTOM  F-4'S  VERSUS  THE 
NEW  SOVIET  MIO-23 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NIW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  I  have  been  urging  cancellation 
of  plans  to  build  the  F-14  fighter  plane 
for  the  Navy  and  urging  instead  that  we 
explore  the  possibility  of  upgrading  the 
successful  P-4  Phantom  or  developing  a 
new,  lighter  plane  than  the  P-14. 

In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday, 
June  27,  there  was  an  interesting  article 
In  Parade  magazine  discussmg  Israel's 
experience  with  the  F-4  Phantom.  I  In- 
clude the  full  text  of  that  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

PHAJTrOMS  Vessos  MIOS 

The  appearance  of  Russia's  fastest  fighters 
in  Egypt  doesn't  scare  the  Israelis.  Uke 
winged  lightning  these  new  Mig-23s  can 
boom  out  of  the  blue  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound.  They  can  outrace.  outso&r  and  out- 
fly  anything  in  the  Israeli  Air  Porce.  They 
are  so  new  they  haven't  been  seen  Ln  opera- 
tion by  Russia's  own  satellites.  Indeed,  the 
Russians  themselves  are  reported  to  poeaeaa 
no  more  than  100  Mig-23's.  Yet  Israeli  pUots, 
quite  unperturbed,  would  rather  fly  the 
slower.  American-made  Phantoms.  This  Is 
what  they  have  told  representatives  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Company  which  makes 
the  Phantom  flghter-bombers  the  U.S.  has 
been  supplying  to  Israel  The  company  rep- 
resenutlves  have  been  debrieflng  Israeli 
pilots  to  find  out  how  well  the  Phantoms 
are  performing  The  pilots  generally  agree 
that  the  Phantom  can  beat  anything  the 
Russians  have  sent  to  Egypt,  including 
Uie  new  Mig-23'8.  In  order  to  engage  a 
Phantom,  they  point  out.  the  Mlg-a3 
would  have  to  fly  lower  and  slower.  At  this 
speed  the  Phantom  can  outmaneuver  it. 
Talking  to  PARADE  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  representatives  isoasted  that  the 
Phantom  Is  the  best  plane  in  the  Middle  East. 
Asked  how  many  Phantoms  had  been  lost  in 


the  ■war  of  attrition"  against  Egypt,  they 
said  "leas  than  6  percent."  Since  Israel  has 
about  370  Phantoms,  this  would  mean 
a  maximum  loss  of  17.  A  more  realistic  figure, 
obtained  from  other  confidential  sources  Is 
about  10.  The  McDonneU  Douglas  repre- 
sentatives told  PARADE  that  only  one  Phan- 
tom had  ever  been  shot  down  in  a  dogfight 
All  other  losses  were  caused  by  antiaircraft 
fire  or  crashes  Meanwhile,  competent  sources 
suggest«d  that  the  new  Mlg-23's  are  so  highly 
claaslHed  that  the  Russians  cant  afford  to 
lose  one  over  Israel.  This  suggests  the  Rus- 
sians are  using  them  in  Egypt  for  iralning 
purposes.  The  desert  climate  and  semicombat 
conditions  provide  the  Soviets  with  a  good 
place  to  put  the  new  fighter  through  its 
paces. 


HOOSIER  PHYSICIAN  STILL  MAKES 
HOUSE  CALLS  AT  AGE  90 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude an  excellent  article  In  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  about  a  respected  and  revered 
Hoosier,  Dr.  E.  A  Porter. 

Dr  Porter,  who  has  been  practicing 
medicine  for  more  than  60  years,  ex- 
emplified the  finest  traditions  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  age  90,  he  continues  to  see  his 
patients  and  even  makes  house  calls 

This  article,   by   Bonnie  Britton,   de- 
scribes  the   dedication   of   this   country 
doctor  to  the  welfare  of  his  community: 
Has  Practicxd  Thzrx  40  Years — At  90,  West- 
port  Physician  Stux  Making  Hottse  Calls 
(By  Bonnie  Britton) 

Westport.  Ind. — TTiere  are  no  street  num- 
bers in  Westport.  but  even  the  children 
know  where  90-year-old  Dr,  E.  A.  Porter 
lives. 

The  general  practitioner,  who  turned  90 
last  Wednesday,  has  lived  in  a  rambling, 
white  two-story  house  on  Main  Street  for  the 
last  40  years. 

He  Is  the  town's  only  physician,  "unless 
there  are  some  other  doctors  practicing 
medicine  here  on  the  sly."  and  serves  patients 
from  Westport,  North  Vermon,  Hartsvllle  and 
other  nearby  communities. 

After  attending  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville for  two  years,  he  worked  as  a  grade- 
school  teacher,  and  then  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Indiana  University  Schools  of 
Medicine    at    Indianapolis    In    1908 

He  first  practiced  medicine  at  Burney  and 
HartsvUle.  both  near  Greensburg.  before 
settling  m  Westport  in  1931 

Dr.  Porter  served  as  Decatur  County  health 
officer  from  1933  through  1937  and  three 
terms  as  county  coroner,  which  he  proudly 
says  were   nonpolltical   appointments. 

He  still  makes  house  calls,  although  most 
of  his  time  is  spent  at  home  or  at  his  office 
nearby,  where  he  works  in  the  afternoon  and 
sometimes  In  the  evening. 

He  runs  the  office  without  a  nurse  and  said 
he  has  no  plans  to  retire. 

"I  sometimes  see  30  and  40  patients  a  day. 
and  I  get  around  pretty  good  once  I  get 
started"  ^ 

What  is  most  amazing  about  T)r.  Porter  Is 
that  he  underwent  an  operation  in  1969  to 
Implant  a  pacemaker   in   his  chest. 

"I  may  have  to  go  back  soon  to  get  a  new 
battery,  since  they're  only  supposed  to 
last  about  a  year,  "  he  said. 

His  heart,  which  had  slowed  to  "36  beats  a 
minute,  is  beating  at  72  again"  with  the  aid 
of  the  pacemaker,  he  says. 

Ten   days   aft«r   his   operation.   Dr.   Porter 
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was  Bitting  in  his  chair  In  the  living  roam 

treating  patients,  and  a  month  later  resumed 
his  regular  routine. 

Dr.  Porter  said  he  only  works  "five  or  six 
hours  a  day  now."  but  recalled  the  early 
years  of  his  practice  when  he  often  worked 
Into  the  night,  making  bouee  calls  In  a 
buggy 

In  the  early  days  "I  made  loU  of  house 
calls.  "  he  recalls.  His  first  motorleed  vehicle 
was  a  "one-cylinder  British  that  made  so 
much  noise  people  oould  hear  me  coming  for 
miles." 

The  roads,  he  admits,  have  gotten  a  lot 
better  since  he  first  started  making  house 
calls  He  recalled  the  many  times  he  got 
stuck  In  snowdrifts,  one  year  as  late  as  April. 
At  his  50th  anniversary  celebration  as  a 
physician  in  1968,  many  of  the  3.000  to  4.000 
babies  he  has  delivered  were  there,  some  of 
them  third  generation 

At  that  time  he  said,  "it's  a  wonderful 
thrill  to  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many 
people  whose  first  heartbeats  I  observed" 

TWO  or  three  years  ago  he  was  surprised 
to  receive  a  letter  from  the  father  of  the 
dean  of  a  small  Southern  college,  who  said 
he  was  enclosing  the  »16  deMvery  fee  that  he 
owed  the  doctor,  for  almost  40  years. 

That  wasn't  the  first  late  or  unusual  fee 
however  One  elderly  paUent  gave  the  doctor 
a  painting  which  hangs  In  a  bedroom  of  his 
home,  and  back  In  the  19308  during  the  De- 
pression vegetables  of  all  sorts  became  sub- 
stltutee  for  money. 

The  worst  crisis  he  remembers  was  in  1918 
when  a  flu  epidemic  swept  the  country 

"I  remember  going  into  homes  and  finding 
people  stretched  out  all  over  the  place  Most 
of  the  people  got  well,  but  quite  a  few  died, 
too."  be  said  sadly 

He  always  has  been  a  general  practitioner, 
and  feeU  there  U  still  need  for  the  old-style 
"Q.P."  '' 

Since  he  "slowed  down"  Dr  Porter  finds 
time  for  the  old  family  farm  which  he  has 
kept  The  deed  was  signed  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson 

In  his  family  are  his  wife  Hester  of  more 
than  90  years,  eight  children.  28  grandchU- 
dren  and  23  great-grandchUdren 

One  son,  Robert  A  Porter,  Is  also  a  doctor 
and  works  In  Memorial  Hospital  at  Greens- 
burg as  a  general  anesthetist  A  grandson 
has  Just  graduated  from  medical  school,  and 
hU  son-in-law,  Dr  Sidney  8  Oaynor.  Is  a 
physician  for  the  New  York  Yankees 

The  family  ties  are  still  cloee  with  sons 
Robert  Porter  nearby  as  well  as  son  Jonathan 
Porter  who  works  at  Cummins  Engine  Com- 
pany, Inc  In  Columbus  The  Porter's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs  Gene  (after  author  Gene  Stratton 
Porter  I  Paulkner  lives  Just  across  the  street 
The  other  children  are  Mrs  Marlgall  Bent- 
sen  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  Don  E.  Porter  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  an  employe  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Thomas  N.  Porter  of  New 
York,  a  production  stage  manager  currently 
working  on  Nlel  Simon's  "Last  of  the  Red 
Hot  Lovers" 

Also.  Mrs  Martha  LucUe  Oaynor.  who  Is 
visiting  from  New  York,  said  her  father  made 
several  trips  there  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
Yankees  were  winning,  because  "he  is  a  big 
baseball  fan.  and  a  basketball  fan  too,"  and 
David  who  lives  at  Oegood  where  he  is  the 
basketball  coach  at  Jac-Cen-Del  High 
School. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  back  In  my  district  I  had  to 
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leave  at  5  laat  Thursday  night,  before 
the  House  took  Its  final  vote  on  paoage 
of  H.R.  9272. 

That  bill,  malring  approprlattons  for 
the  next  flacal  year  for  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Departments,  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  of  337  to  10, 
and  had  I  been  able  to  be  present  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  ECONOMIC 
"GAME  PLAN"  BAD  NEWS  FOR 
JOBLESS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MLNNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
news  commentary  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times,  and  to  the  findings  of  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  published  In  today's 
Washington  Post.  Taken  together,  they 
add  up  to  bad  news  for  the  administra- 
tion's wrong-again  economists,  and — far 
worse  news  for  the  more  than  5  million 
Jobless  Americans  who  are  walking  the 
streets  today.  The  Times  said: 

Last  week  President  Nixon  had  reason  to 
worry  that  his  new  game  plan  for  the  econ- 
omy, adopted  at  the  start  of  the  year,  isnt 
working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the  President's 
plan  Is  not  working  because  consumer 
prices  last  month  jumped  twice  as  fast  as 
they  did  in  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  and  imemployment  rose  again  to 
6  2  percent  of  the  labor  force 

The  American  people  are  not  being 
fooled  either  by  the  optimistic  predic- 
tions that  issue  almost  daily  from  the 
White  House.  The  latest  Harris  poll,  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  reveals  that 
nearly  two- thirds  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
vinced we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession ; 
40  percent  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good;  and  79  percent  have 
little,  if  any,  confidence  in  this  adminis- 
tration's ability  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  control  inflation  by  1972. 

And  yet.  m  the  fact  of  this  alarmmg 
evidence,  we  are  told  that  President 
Nixon  is  about  to  veto  the  $2  billion  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill  which  the 
Congress  has  overwhelmingly  approved, 
and  which  offers  Immediate  help  to  those 
areas  that  have  been  hsu-dest  hit  by  un- 
employment 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
cannot  of  itself  undo  all  the  damage  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  mistaken  policies 
of  the  recent  past.  But,  if  it  is  imple- 
mented aggressively  and  imaginatively,  it 
can  take  400,000  or  more  of  our  fellow 
citizens  off  the  dole  and  put  them  to  work 
on  public  projects  of  real  and  lasting  im- 
portance to  our  society. 

If  the  President  plans  to  veto  this 
measure.  I  urge  him  to  reconsider.  If  he 
goes  through  with  his  intention.  I  call 
on  the  House  to  override  his  veto. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 


fProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1971) 
It  Mat  Hi  Too  To  Chamos  th»  "OAitm  Plak" 
AoaiN 
(By  Leonard  8.  Silk) 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  nation's  No.  i 
footbiUl  fan  that  when  a  game  plan  doesnt 
work,  the  coach  must  be  ready  to  scrap  It. 
Last    week    Prealdent   Nixon    had   reason   to 
worry  that  his  new  game  plan  for  economy, 
adopted  at  the  start  of  the  year,  isn't  work- 
ing. 

The  consumer  price  Index  roee  in  May  by 
six-te&ths  of  I  per  cent,  ■eaaonslly  ad- 
justed— or  at  an  annual  rate  of  7J  per  cent. 
This  was  twice  as  fast  as  consumer  prices 
rose  In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year. 

WhUe  a  one-month  change  could  be  a 
fluke,  the  breadth  of  the  rise  across  the 
range  of  goods  and  services  consumers  buy 
was  disturbing.  The  relaUvely  smaU  rise  In 
food  prloee  helped  reetraln  the  Index — but 
wholesale  food  prices  are  climbing  and  will 
keep  puslUng  up  retail  prices.  Housing  U  go- 
ing up;  earlier,  the  drop  In  mortgage  rates 
had  offset  rising  rents — but  new  mortgage 
coeu  are  going  up,  too.  Transportation  Is 
up — with  new  and  used  car  prices  rising, 
along  with  the  price  of  gasoline.  And  Just 
about  everthlng  else  is  up,  with  medical  bUla' 
racing  ahead. 

The  economy  is  falling  behind  the  target 
of  an  average  •1,066-bimon  Groee  National 
Product  for  1971,  laid  out  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  as  necessary  to 
reduce  unemployment.  A  flash  report  that 
leaked  out  of  the  Commerce  Depkartment 
Indicated  that  in  the  April -June  quarter 
ONP  rose  by  only  a  bit  more  than  »20-biU!on. 
after  the  $31 -billion  increase  in  the  first 
quarter.  In  order  to  reach  the  11,066-billion 
pace,  ONP  this  year  would  have  to  rise  by  an 
average  of  »30-billion  a  quarter  It  promises 
to  average  »l,060-biUlon,  as  most  private 
forecasters  expected. 

Actually,  the  GJiJ.  performance  is  further 
behind  the  Administration's  forecast  than 
the  current  dollar  figures  Indicate,  because 
Inflation  is  proceeding  faster  than  the  Presi- 
dent's economists  expected.  The  over-all  ONP 
price  index,  which  includes  government  as 
well  as  the  private  sector,  roee  at  an  annual 
rale  of  56  per  cent  in  the  first-quarter; 
preliminary  estimates  for  the  second  quarter 
indicate  that  inflation  declined  slightly  to  a 
5.3  per  cent  rate,  if  price  increases  this  year 
average  5  per  cent,  the  real  growth  rate  of 
the  economy  will  be  little  better  than  2.5 
per  cent. 

With  so  slow  a  rate  of  real  growth  in  output, 
■unemployment  is  showing  no  signs  of  coming 
down.  Unemployment  in  May  rose  to  6.2 
per  cent — the  same  rate  it  had  attained  last 
December  The  June  rate  Is  expected  to  show 
little  change.  In  fact,  little  Improvement  In 
unemployment  appears  In  prosjject  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  unless  policy  changes;  the 
economy  would  have  to  grow  at  a  real  rate 
of  more  than  4.5  per  cent  to  chop  Into  the 
Jobless  rolls. 

The  persistence  of  unemployment  Is  worry- 
ing consumers,  causing  them  to  Increase 
their  normal  rate  of  saving  and  putting  a 
drag  on  the  economy  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  points  out  that  a  6 
per  cent  unemployment  rate  hits  many  more 
p>eople  In  the  course  of  a  year  than  the  S 
million  Jobless  at  any  given  time  Mr  Wal- 
lace estimates  that,  since  unemployment 
turns  over,  about  17.5  mlUioo  people  will  be 
out  of  jobs  at  some  time  during  1971.  In 
addition.  3  5  million  wUl  be  forced  to  work 
part  time,  another  1  million  will  t>e  forced 
out  of  the  labor  market,  and  1.5  mUUon 
more — such  as  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  skilled  workers — will  be  forced  Into 
lower  paying  Jobs. 

But  there  are  many  optimists,  inside  and 
outside  the  Administration,  who  expect  that 
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Uie  «ooaomy  l«  goiag  to  pick  up  (p««d  m  the 
year  wears  oa  Foremost  among  those  In  Uiis 
camp  are  the  monetaruta — an  increaalngly 
beterogenooua  band  who  still  inarch  more  or 
leaa  in  the  sama  direction  under  the  ban- 
ner  of  Prof.  Milton  Prledman  of  the  Unl- 
▼erslty  of  Chicago  Noting  the  rapid  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply — It  has  been  In- 
creaaiog  a*,  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  13 
per  cent  since  the  start  of  the  year — the 
monetarists  expect  a  real  surge  In  O.N.P.  In 
the  months  aftead 

But  the  monetarists  expect  that.  If  reeent 
rates  of  monetary  growth  continue,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  generate  faster  Inflation.  In- 
deed, one  does  not  bave  to  be  a  monetarist 
to  regard  money  growth  rates  in  excess  of  13 
per  cent  as  too  high 

Faced  with  the  persistence  of  both  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is  shifting  Its 
position  away  from  official  satisfaction  with 
the  course  o(  the  economy  Paul  W  Mc- 
Cracken.  chairman  of  the  council,  now  Is 
reportedly  leaning  strongly  toward  tax  cuta 
to  boost  real  growtfi  faster  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  B  Conaaiiy  ahares  this  position. 
Resistance  both  to  Detnocratlc  spending  pro> 
poaals — such  as  the  public  service  Job  bill — 
together  with  pressures  for  a  more  aggreaslve 
wage-pnce  policy  Is  softening  within  the  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon 

However.  Oeorge  Shulta.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  is  stui 
holding  out  sgainst  both  a  tougher  Incomes 
policy  complete  with  wage-price  review  board, 
and  against  '.ax  cuts  that  might  further  un- 
balance the  budget  Mr  Shultz  and  others 
are  wary  of  rekindling  the  flres  of  inflation. 
At  the  weekend  President  Nixon  gathered 
some  of  his  top  officials  at  his  Camp  David 
retreat  for  a  review  of  the  budget  problems. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  going  along  with  Mr. 
Sbults.  But  If  conditions  on  the  ]ob  front 
don't  Improve  soon,  the  current  game  plan — 
based  on  rapid  nxmetary  growth  and  a 
tbeoretloally  baianced  full -employment 
bxidgwt" — mav  «r.  -.he  wav  of  the  original 
game  plan.  labeled  arradusUsm  '  which  pro- 
duced the  recession  oi  19<<9-70  Oame  Plan 
Three  seems  likely  to  involve  stronger  flscal 
stimulus  and  tougher  wage-price  restraints. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28,  19711 

ManoM  Stox  Is  ii«  a  RacxaaioN,  Public  la 

OosrvtNCMD,    88%     to    23% 

I  By  LouLs  Harris) 

Despite  indicators  that  the  country's 
economy  Is  gradually  Improving,  the  Ameri- 
can people  remain  pessimistic  about  the 
trend  of  both  prices  and  unemployment  and. 
by  63  to  33  per  cent,  still  think  the  nation 
is  In  a  receaslon 

As  far  as  the  average  American  family  Is 
concerned,  a  substantial  73  per  cent  see  little 
abatement  tn  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  A  cross-section  of  3.487  households 
was  recently  asked; 

■Do  jfou  feel  the  prices  of  mott  thtngi  ytnt 
?>uv  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  a  fear  age. 
about  as  rapidly  as  they  toere  then,  leu  rapid- 
ly than  a  year  ago,  or  are  they  going  downT" 
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At   the  same  time,  cloae  to  two  of  every 

three  continue  to  express  concern  over  un- 
employment. The  croes-sectlon  was  asked : 

"Compared  to  a  year  ago.  do  you.  feel  that 
unemployment  around  here  hot  grown  worte. 
has  decreased,  or  stayed  about  the  lameT" 
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Although  administration  spokeamen  have 
talked  optimistically  about  consumer  prices 
level :ag  oat  to  a  maximum  increase  of  4 
t.>  4-,  percent  in  1971.  down  from  a  rate  of 
S  percent  last  year  nearly  thrt .  out  of  every 
'.out  Americans  simply  (eel  that  inflation  is 
ttill  golnc  at  full  blast 
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The  contlnulxag  phenomenon  of  rising 
prices  in  the  midst  of  Increasing  unem- 
ployment— as  the  public  seee  it — Is  accom- 
panied by  a  widespread  feeling  that  we  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  economic  woods. 

■'Do  you  feel  the  country  tt  In  a  recetfion 
today  or  not?" 
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The  implications  of  theae  resulta  for  the 
Nixon  administration  are  that  confldenoe  In 
the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to  lead 
the  country  out  of  the  receaaion  is  not  high. 
People  were  asked . 

'■Do  you  feel  that  the  ecoruymir  polieiei 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good  or  mxjre  good  than  harmT" 
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The    repeated    claims    by    administration 

spokesmen,  includir^g  the  President  himself, 
that  1971  Is  going  to  turn  Into  a  ■good 
year^  economically  show  little  evidence  of 
having  persuaded  large  numbers  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  fact,  the  administration  view  that 
1973  will  see  economic  recovery  in  the  coun- 
try on  a  widespread  scale  with  prices  level- 
ing out  and  uneniploytnent  down  does  not 
evoke  a  great  deal  of  confldence  either.  The 
cross  section  was  asked : 

"Do  foii  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  the  Nixon  Admintatration  will  keep  the 
cost  of  living  under  control  and  will  reduce 
unernployrrient  by  1972  Do  you  hate  tome 
but  not  a  lot  of  confidence,  or  hardly  any 
confidence  they  uHU  do  that?" 
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CHALLENGES  TO  AMERICA'S  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

HON  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

■  r      Ai.:r'»j<i* 
IN  THE  HOL  >E  uK  HtPHK.-^E.N  "l  ATlVXa 

Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  U3  hear  the  argument  against  further 


United  States  activities  in  space.  I 
strangly  disagree  with  this  position.  We 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  see  the  great 
benefits  from  our  past  years  involve- 
ment. The  following  article  in  Editor  and 
Publisher.  April  17  edition,  presents 
some  very  positive  results  of  our  pro- 
grams: 

(From  Editor  and  Publisher,  Apr  17,  1971] 
'708:   Pato»t  Ycabs  Faou  Spacx — NEO  (Near 

Easth  Oxarr)  Spacx:  Trx  iLxrnauTZ  Lxaxn 

TO  RxAo  AND  Warrx 

Some  300  million  villagers  In  India  have  a 
direct  stake  in  the  United  States'  space  pro- 
gram. That's  how  many  Indians,  presently  Il- 
literate, who  may  learn  to  read  or  to  farm 
more  effectively  thanks  to  American  satel- 
litea  In  the  1970's. 

India's  current  population  (537  million) 
Ls  growing  at  a  rate  that  will  reach  more 
than  a  billion  people  by  1997  While  83  per 
cent  live  in  566.000  small  villages,  and  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  work  force  are  farmers 
or  agricultural  laborers.  India  still  does  not 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  Its  [>eople. 
Education  also  suffers  In  India,  with  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  primary  school  age  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools.  Complicating  the 
educational  problem  is  India's  multiplicity  of 
languages:  there  are  13  major  languages  and 
several  hundred  distinct  dialects.  Journalism 
Is  Inadequate,  too.  since  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  newspapers  go  to  the  small  villages  where 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  lives! 

C^e  need  for  fast,  extensive  communica- 
tions in  India  is  obvious  to  its  government 
which  Ls  striving  to  improve  baste  education, 
especially  in  modern  agricultural  techniques. 
To  do  so.  India  conducted  studies  of  many 
alternate  approaches,  and  has  concluded  that 
a  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  TV  system  would 
be  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  Space  TV  costs  about  half  of 
what  an  equivalent,  entirely  ground-based, 
system  would  cost  since  satellites  c«n  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  large  earth  receiving  and 
transmission  stations,  and  complex  relay 
networks.  Broadcast  satellites  of  the  '70's  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  beam  TV  programs 
directly  from  space  to  villages  equipped  with 
small,  Inexpensive  receiving  antennas.  In- 
dia already  has  found  that  community  edu- 
cational television  has  proven  its  worth  in 
the  area  surrounding  Delhi  in  an  important 
experiment  Involving  some  80  villages. 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement  India  signed 
with  the  United  States  in  1069.  their  first 
5000  villages  are  expected  to  be  receiving 
televised  Instruction  from  space  by  1973. 
Ultimately,  some  600.000  direct  broadcast 
receivers  will  be  set  up  centrally  in  their 
vUlagea  with  audiences  of  up  to  several  hun- 
dred people  at  each  location.  And  the  multi- 
language  problem  la  solved,  also,  since  each 
TV  set  will  have  a  selection  of  dialect  audio 
channels. 

Brazil,  too.  Ls  studying  an  educational  sys- 
tem calling  for  direct  broadcasts  via  satellite. 
There,  problenxs  are  somewhat  different  from 
India's:  the  imbalance  caused  by  very  sparse 
distribution  of  the  population  (90  million 
people  spread  over  3.3  million  square  mllea) 
has  resulted  in  an  Inadequate  educational 
systeni — there  simply  aren't  enough  teachers 
to  go  around.  Rural  schools  are  served  by 
only  36  percent  of  the  teachers,  but  have  54 
percent  of  the  enrolled  primary  students 
And  of  the  100.000  teachers  in  rural  schools, 
some  two-thirds  have  had  only  primary  edu- 
cation. Through  communications  satellites. 
Brazil  plans  to  instruct  students  in  the  rural 
areas  on  modem  agricultural  methods  and  to 
provide  sufficient  basic  education  to  help 
overcome  the  school  system's  deficiencies 
Plans  call  for  direct  satellite  broadcast  to 
about  150.000  schools,  reaching  30  million 
people,  about  double  the  number  of  people 
who  presently  receive  schooling  In  Brazil. 
Officials  estimate  that  the  system  would  cost 
one-flfth  of  an  Earth-bound  system.  In  a  few 
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years,  villagers  in  India  and  rural  students  in 
Brazil  will  be  telling  the  world  what  they 
think  of  NBO-Space 

Just  what  is  NBO-Space?  It's  a  dark  cold 
vacuum  that  surrounds  our  planet  beginning 
some  3000  miles  from  Earth  and  extending 
to  35.000  miles  from  the  planet  NEO-Space  Is 
home  for  the  437  artificial  satellites  currently 
in  orbit  around  our  world  performing  Im- 
portant research  and  operational  tasks  for 
Earthllngs  ranging  from  weather  description 
to  improved  communications  TTie  ability  of 
communications  satellites  in  NEO-Space  to 
help  bring  the  benefits  of  education  to  mil- 
lions In  the  underdeveloped  nations  Is  one 
of  the  most  profound  benefits  offered  by 
NEO-Space. 

Indians  and  South  Americans  aren't  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  from  communications 
satellites  in  NEO-Space.  Today  we  have  bet- 
ter television,  with  live,  quality  trans-oceanic 
color  telecasts  via  satellites  of  news  events. 
And,  nations  now  have  a  ca{>ablllty  of  main- 
taining Instantaneous,  clear,  unimpaired  and 
direct  communications  with  all  nations  of 
the  world,  a  significant  contribution  to  inter- 
natlonaJ  relations  These  and  other  Earthly 
benefiu  are  available  now  because  the  use  of 
NEO-Space  has  become  economically  com- 
petitive with  other  ways  of  doing  thlngps  on 
Earth  The  costs  of  using  NEO-Space  are 
coming  down,  and  are  expected  to  get  even 
lower: 

— The  investment  cost  per  circuit  year  In 
communications  satellites  has  decreased  from 
»26.CX)0  for  the  Early  Bird  satellite  In  1966  to 
an   estimated    M70   for    the   current    Intelsat 

rv. 

Charges  for  the  satellite  portion  of  a 
one-hour  color  telecast  between  New  York 
and  Europe  In  1970  are  19  per  cent  of  what 
they  were  m  1967   &  reduction  of  81  per  cent! 

Advances  In  cable  as  well  as  aataUlte 
technology  have  resulted  In  better  and  cheap- 
er telephone  communications,  resulting  in 
actual  rate  decreases  of  up  to  40  per  cent  In 
the  price  of  trans-oceanic  phone  calls 

And  the  future  of  conununlcatlons  satel- 
lites holds  even  greater  potential  for  improv- 
ing the  quillty  of  life  on  Earth 

Under  the  terms  of  a  domestic  satalUte 
system  proposed  by  one  firm,  American  tele- 
vision networks  could  cut  their  annual  com- 
munications coats  from  more  than  170  mil- 
lion to  about  940  mUllon  Such  savings 
represent  significant  steps  in  keeping  TV 
production  costs  down,  and  help  fight  in- 
flation. 

In  air  traffic  control,  particularly  over 
the  oceans,  c  jmmunlcitlo.ia  satellites  can 
lead  to  an  increase  In  air  traffic  density  with- 
out compromising  safety  By  augmenting  the 
electronic  equipment  on  board,  satellites  can 
aid  navigation  and  direct  ccilllsion  avoidance 
systems  In  alr-lanea  wcrldwide 

Likewise,  satellite*  can  make  aea  ahlp- 
ment  and  travel  more  economical  and  safer 
by  providing  continuous  communications  and 
accurate  navigational  aids  to  ships 

Business  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites will  grow,  too  One  study  estimates  that 
the  demand  for  business  and  data  commu- 
nications circuits  win  grow  at  least  by  330 
per  cent  from  1975  to  1986  And.  because  of 
time  zones,  satellites  could  enable  compulerj 
to  be  used  and  sharer  economically  around 
the  clock  throughout  the  world 

Direct  Broadcast  satellltea.  In  the  more 
industrialized  nations,  could  help  doctors 
and  lawyers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  their  fields  by  transmitting 
new  data  and  Instruction  directly  into  their 
homes  or  offices 

These  are  some  of  the  present  and  future 
uses  of  communications  satellites  in  NBO- 
Space  By  helping  to  teach  more  effective 
farming,  the  United  States  SF>aoe  program 
will  be  combating  starvation:  by  helping  to 
teach  reading  and  writing.  It  will  help  the 
Earth's  standard  of  living,  and  by  helping 
Improve  communications  between  nations.  It 
wlU  improve  world  understanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dtirlng  the  TC's.  we  are  In  the  real  payoff 
years  In  space,  an  age  In  which  we  will  see 
even  greater  economic  gains  from  the  space 
investments  of  the  60'8  Oreatly  improved 
communications  Is  Just  one  area  In  which 
NEO-Space  Is  helping  to  solve  the  problems 
on  Earth  In  ways  that  are  economically  com- 
petitive with  other  ways  of  doing  things  on 
Earth  We've  gained  experience,  honed  our 
technologies,  and  now  we're  ready  to  fully 
exploit  NEO-Space  In  the  1970s  because 
weve  learned  that  Ifs  a  better  and  cheaper 
way  to  attack  some  problems  on  Earth 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MUTKKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an 
honor  to  have  as  the  leadofl  witness  at 
the  Minneapolis  hearings  into  the  health 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
Maurice  B.  Visscher,  Ph.  D.  and  M.D.  Dr. 
Visscher  has  had  a  distingrulshed  medical 
career  and  Is  presently  the  president  of 
the  National  Society  for  Medical  Re- 
search. He  is  also  distinguished  service 
and  regents'  professor  of  physiology, 
emeritus,  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota 

Dr.  Visscher  in  his  thoughtful  analysis. 
makes  a  number  of  perceptive  observa- 
tions and  relevant  points.  According  to 
Dr.  Visscher  the  Federal  budget  allots 
three  times  as  much  money  for  training 
m  the  Defense  Department  as  it  does  for 
education  of  health  professionals. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Visscher 
to  all  of  my  colleagues : 

DlSTINCiriSHKD  CAKxaa 
(Maurice  B    Visscher,  Ph    D   and  MD   Dis- 
tinguished   Service    and    Regents     Professor 
of     Physiology.     Emeritus.     In     the     Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota) 

I  wish  to  testify  with  regard  to  four  mat- 
ters in  connection  ■with  the  problems  related 
to  health  with  which  the  Congreas  should 
deal  in  the  current  session  concerning  which 
my  previous  activities  have  given  me  some 
special  knowledge 

I      HIALTH    MAUfTKNANCE    OSCAKIZATIONS 

The  record  of  such  organizations  as  the 
several  Group  Health  Plans  In  Washington. 
D.C  .  St.  Paul  and  Mlnneapohs,  Minnesota: 
Puget  Sound,  Washington,  the  Health  In- 
surance Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  the  vari- 
ous Kaiser  Permanente  Plans  in  several 
cities,  and  other  smaller  examples,  have  given 
proof  through  operating  experience  that  high 
quality  comprehensive  pre-paid  medical  care 
can  be  provided  in  urban  communities  at 
substantially  lower  cost,*  with  greater  effi- 
ciency and  greater  consumer  satlafactloo 
through  such  plans  than  through  the  more 
traditional  solo  practice  of  medicine  or  In 
fact  that  by  any  other  fee-for-lndlvldual- 
service  type  of  medical  practice. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration Bulletin,  Vol.  33,  #13.  the  gross 
expenditures  for  all  health  expenditure*  In 
the  United  States  were  »673  billion  of  which 
$33.6  billion  U  for  hospitalization  and  nurs- 


•  The  nationwide  experience  of  the  health 
plans  for  Federal  Civil  Service  employees 
shows  that  in  1966,  for  non-matemlty  serv- 
ices, the  days  of  hospitalization  per  thousand 
persons  covered  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
was  876  and  for  all  Group  Practice  Plans 
combined,  was  408. 
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mg  home  care  Physicians'  services  cort  113.6 
billion  The  experience  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance OrganlzaUona  is  that  their  compre- 
hensive services,  for  both  professional  care 
and  hospitalization,  can  be  provided  at  a 
cost  lower  than  that  experienced  for  much 
more  limited  coverage  In  the  remainder  of 
the  community  under  ordinary  indemnity 
plans  It  has  become  obvious  that  plans 
under  which  all  appropriate  diagnostic  serv- 
ices are  performed  on  an  ambulatory  basis 
are  more  economical  as  to  hospital  ooets  than 
are  practice  plans  which  involve  hoepitalisa- 
tion  for  many  simple  diagnostic  procedures 
With  every  advance  In  medical  diagnoetlc 
procedure  the  need  for  specialized  compe- 
tence and  facilities  increases.  Consequently 
the  economic  disadvantage  to  society  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  staff  and  faclUUee 
will  grow. 

At  present  it  Is  estimated  that  about  one 
third  of  the  bed  occupancy  of  general  private 
hospitals  Is  used  Improperly,  l.e  that  with 
more  effective  ambulatory  care.  Including 
adequate  laboratory  diagnoetlc  facllitlea,  hos- 
pitalization costs  oould  be  greatly  reduced. 
If  this  waste  were  eliminated  a  saving  of  $7 
billion  annually  could  be  anticipated. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  improve  the 
overall  picture  for  provision  of  m^«dlca1  care, 
it  should  not  only  permit  their  operation 
but  it  should  make  ample  special  funds  avail- 
able for  the  setting  up  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  It  should  subsidize  the  initial 
Ftages  of  development  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations.  I  speak  with  experience  about 
the  difficulties  In  starting  such  operations. 
The  Group  Health  Plan  In  MinnesoU  ran 
a  sizable  deficit  for  Its  first  two  years  Today 
It  Is  a  flourishing  enterprise.  It  nearly  failed. 
however.  In  Its  first  years  because  It  took 
time  to  build  a  large  enough  membership  to 
run  an  economical  enterprise. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Congress  can 
insure  the  development  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations  would  be  to  require  that 
Medical  Schools  subsidized  by  FederaJ  funds 
utUlze  an  HMO  for  at  least  a  part  of  Its 
clinical  teaching  I  wish  to  recommend  that 
the  Congress  should  require  that  all  Medical 
Schools  that  receive  Federal  subcldy  for 
educational  purposes  shall  promptly  set  up 
programs  for  prepaid  comprehensive  medical 
care,  1  e  an  HMO.  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
support  so  that  all  medical  graduates  of  the 
future  may  have  had  experience  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  a  plan 

n      MXDICAl.    AND    KKLATXD    KXALTS 

paorXBSJONAL  zoucation 
The  notion  is  widely  held  that  education 
of  personnel  for  the  health  profeoalons  is 
exorbitantly  expensive  Data  printed  In  the 
November  23.  1970,  Issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  assembled 
by  the  Association  of  American  Medlcid  Col- 
leges. Indicates  that  for  1968-1966.  the  last 
year  for  which  full  statisUcs  are  available. 
the  total  expenditures  of  all  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  for  educational  purpoaes 
mot  including  research  i  was  •0.76  billion 
Comparable  exact  data  for  education  In  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  nursing  and  other  para- 
medical personnel  are  not  available  to  me, 
but  I  believe  that  a  generovis  estimate  would 
be  an  equal  suim.  The  total  would  then  be 
11.53  billion  or  leas.  The  total  ooet  of  pre- 
ventive and  therapeutic  health  care  in  the 
United  States  In  1968  was  $67.1  billion  (Social 
Security  Bulletin.  1970 1.  The  educaUonal 
ccst  Is  thus  approximately  3.7%  of  the  total 
It  Is  difficult  to  make  comparlsoiis  with 
other  professlontd  and  occupational  groups 
In  connection  with  the  cost  of  training 
However.  I  have  ascertained  from  the  pro- 
posed Budget  of  the  United  SUtes  for  1973 
that  11.8  billion  will  be  uaed  for  training 
and  paid  drUl  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force  Reserves,  In  the  Na- 
tional Guards:  and  In  the  Reeerve  Officer 
"framing  Oorpe  programs.  In  addiaon  to  the 
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funds  tot  ocber  vaxloiu  purpoaea  in  thoae 
services.  I  have  also  anccrtAlDed  tbac  In  the 
r^^iax  Army.  Navy.  tlArino  Corps,  and  Air 
Porce  the  sum  of  H3  7  billion  la  requested 
for  Training.  Medical  ind  General  Person- 
nel Activities"  Tbe  budget  Item  la  not  fur- 
•-her  broken  di'wn  in  the  budget,  despite  the 
fact  '.iiat  the  Appendix  to  tiie  Budget  con- 
ilsts  of  1.U3  quarto  size  double  column 
pages.  I  would  assume,  however,  that  no  lass 
than  one-third  of  the  total  In  the  combined 
set  of  categories  would  be  employed  for 
training,  which  would  represent  H  5  billion. 
Adding  this  to  the  above  figures  'or  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Reserves  and  ROTC,  one  ob- 
tains KS  33  billion  me  ium  of  $75.0  billion 
has  been  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  mlUtJu-y  purposes  The  training 
fraction  is  8,3";  of  that  total,  nus  Is  tbree 
times  '-he  relative  worth  given  to  education 
for  health  professionals  If .  as  Is  likely.  I  have 
underestimated  the  costs  of  training  In  the 
Army  Navy  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force, 
the  disparity  becomes  stii:  greater. 

My  point  IS  not  that  there  should  be  reck- 
less additl-ins  to  appropriations  for  train- 
ing for  health  professionals  but  simply  to 
point  out  that  In  this  country  we  are  far 
from  giving  that  sector  of  education  an 
exorbitant  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
health  services  outlay  I  do,  however,  make 
a  plea  for  the  reordering  of  our  national 
prlorltiea  In  the  light  of  real  ne«ds  for 
human  welfare  In  this  country  This  Con- 
gress needs  to  begin  the  process  of  such  re- 
ordenng  In  drastic  ways  A  moat  obvious 
point  to  begin  Is  with  reductions  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  military   purposes. 

in.  so  MI  sPCCL&i.  ■OL.za  ros  public  mosfttal^ 

The  i-laing  costs  of  hospitalization  In  all 
hospitals  Is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  con- 
stimers,  providers  and  government  alike.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  Increased  cost  Is  the  need 
to  provide  more  and  better  services  for  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  measures  tliat  the 
majority  of  patients  in  a  private  general 
hospital  do  not  need,  or  to  be  more  precise, 
need  only  rarely  However,  more  concentra- 
tion of  Infrequently  used  facUlues  such  as 
those  for  irradiation  In  cancer  treatment,  for 
cardiac  cather:zaUon  and  numerous  others, 
in  fewer  hospitals,  but  available  to  all, 
would  result  in  considerable  econocoles.  A 
publicly  supported  and  operated  hospital  U 
the  logical  place  to  Lnstall  expensive  facili- 
ties which  cannot  be  used  to  full  capacity  In 
aumerous  private  hospitals. 

There  is  one  type  of  service  that,  prac- 
tically speaking,  cannot  be  afforded  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  without  special  subsidy, 
namely  the  effective  treatment  of  major 
trauma.  According  to  a  report  In  196«.  the 
.VRC  Committees  on  Trauoaa  and  Shock 
stated  In  1966.  62  million  accldenUl  In- 
juries killed  107,000,  temporarily  disabled 
over  10  million  and  permanently  Impaired 
400.000  American  cltlaens  at  a  coat  of  ap- 
proximately (IS  billion 

This  neglected  epidemic  of  modem  society 
la  the  nations  moat  tm[>ortant  environmental 
health  problem  '    The  leading  cause  of 

death  among  persons  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  thirty-seven  is  accident  An  ade- 
quate surgical  and  medical  service  for  the 
management  of  trauma  requires  a  large  full- 
time  professional  staff  and  supporting  staff 
as  well  as  properly  equipped  space  It  la  a 
very  expensive  service,  but  It  Is  not  a  luxury 
It  IS  a  money -saving  necessity  for  every  com- 
munity because  It  not  only  savea  lives.  It  pre- 
vents much  disability  in  persons  who  survive 
If  I  myself  were  to  be  involved  in  a  serious 
accident  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  the 
only  hospitals  to  which  I  would  want  to  be 
taken  would  be  either  the  Hennepin  County 
General  or  the  3t   Paul-Rsmosey 

The  public  hospitals  should  be  specialty 
supported  in  other  words,  not  only  beca'jse 
they  can  serve  the  indigent,  but  also  because 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  provide  a  center  for 
special,  and  especially  expensive  servloea.  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  community  at  large 
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I  wish  to  make  one  more  point  especially 
directed  at  the  trauma  problem.  American 
society  needs  to  have  a  broad-based  program 
instituted  in  applied  research  and  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  accident  prevention  and 
treatment.  It  is  hopeful  that,  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  a  few  persons,  especially  Ralph  Nader, 
the  Congress  has  written  into  law  tome  safety 
features  for  autocioblles.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  relation  to  accident 
prevention,  and  much  more  needs  doing  In 
relation  to  trauma  management. 

rv.  sopTORT  or  mkdicai.  acsxAacH 

According  to  the  January  1970  report  In 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  the  total  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  for  health 
related  research  (outside  the  drug  industry) 
was  •177  bllUon  Of  tills  sum.  US  billion 
was  from  Federal  sources,  »71  million  from 
State  and  local,  with  SIBS  mlUloa  coming 
from  private  sources.  The  last  figure  excludes 
the  research  expenditures  in  the  ptiannaceu- 
tlcaJ  Industry,  which  according  to  the  annual 
survey  report  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  was  t4S0  million  In 
1968  Consequently,  the  above  total  must  be 
raised  by  that  amount  The  more  correct 
^and  total  therefore  is  U  23  bUllon  which 
IS  3.8%  of  the  total  national  health  ex- 
penditures for  the  year   (•£7.1  billion). 

It  Is  of  interest  that  also  according  to  the 
PMA  annual  survey  report,  the  amounts 
sp>ent  on  research  and  development  as  the 
percentage  of  total  Inccme  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  was  11  4'"r  In  other  words. 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  finds  it  profit- 
able to  spend  relatively  three  times  as  much 
on  research  and  development  as  Is  spent  In 
the  overall  healtli  enterprise. 

It  may  also  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  of 
the  total  military  budget  proposed  for  the 
Flrcal  Year  19TJ  of  ^75  bllUon  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  requested  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  the  White  House,  the  sum  of  •S  1 
billion  la  earmarked  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  la  10.8%  of  the  total. 

When  the  questions  are  raised  as  to  wheth- 
er we  In  the  United  States  are  spending  an 
exorbitant  sum  of  money  on  health  related 
resources.  It  may  very  appropriately  be  aaked 
whether  it  is  relatively  less  Important  to  Im- 
prove opportunities  for  defense  against  dis- 
ease than  It  is  for  defense  against  poten- 
tial miltary  aggressors  The  Oepartmeat  of 
Defense  obviously  believes  that  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  spend  10  8%  of  lu  total  funds  on 
R.  &  D  Is  there  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  what  Is  spent  In 
the  health  care  enterprise  should  go  Into  re- 
search and  development?  If  not,  the  Idea 
that  thu  country  Is  spending  all  that  It 
could  afford  or  should  spend  In  Its  own  In- 
terest on  health  research  Is  quite  obviously 
fallacious.  Until  our  overall  expenditures 
reach  •«  or  •?  billion  per  annum,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  JustlOcatlon  for  any  asser- 
tion that  medical  and  related  research  la 
overfunded 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is 
to  compare  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  in  relation  to  space  exploration 
with  those  for  health  According  to  Science, 
February  5,  1971,  NASA  will  spend  •S.ll 
billion  for  R  and  D  In  Fiscal  1973  Can  any- 
one seriously  argue  thst  R  and  D  In  the  space 
program  is  worth  tO  9  billion  more  to  Ameri- 
cans than  R  and  D  In  the  entire  health  field? 
To  poae  the  queatlon  la  to  answer  It.  To  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  NASA  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  so-called  "spin-off"  Is  not  valid, 
because  at  least  in  medicine  the  spin-off  has 
been  of  minimal  value,  and  in  every  area  a 
direct  attack  on  a  problem  of  general  im- 
portance would  have  been  more  economical 
It  has  been  argued  that  without  the  emo- 
tional force  of  national  prestige  the  money 
would  never  have  been  appropriated  This 
may  be  true,  but  If  so  It  only  points  up  the 
distortion  In  our  order  of  priorities  Actually 
the   deciphering  of   the   genetic   code,   done 
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largely  by  American  scientists,  has  un- 
doubtedly raised  American  scientific  prestige 
in  the  world  more  than  our  success  in  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon.  And  it  will  have  much 
more  Important  practical  consequences  In 
the  future 

I  wish  to  make  one  very  specific  criticism 
of  the  budget  prop<.«als  for  Fiscal  1973  This 
IS  In  relation  to  the  decrease  in  requests  for 
funds  for  medical  research  training.  The 
President  is  aslung  for  a  total  of  II&2  0  mil- 
lion for  fellowship  and  training  grants  as 
against  appropriations  of  $19«7  million  In 
1970  This  reduction  in  requests  has  been 
progressive  for  two  years,  and  has  been  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  the  only  way  to 
stop  Increasing  requests  for  funds  for  sup- 
port of  research  Is  to  Umlt  the  production 
of  researchers  There  are  several  flaws  m  this 
argument  First,  there  Is  no  obvious  reason 
why  reaearch  funding  should  not  Increase  to 
a  higher  level  Second,  there  Is  a  great  need 
at  the  present  time  for  Increased  numbers 
of  medical  scientists  to  man  faculties  for 
new  medical  schools  and  expanded  medical 
schools,  to  meet  national  professional  man- 
power needs  Finally,  the  result  of  the 
squeer*  has  been  to  discontinue  completely 
graduate  training  program.s  in  a  number  of 
smaller  institutions  and  to  concentrate  them 
in  the  more  prestielr  u*  f^nen  Thin  Is  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States  What  this  coun- 
try needs  Is  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  Its  leas  well -supported  medical 
schools  and  universities  in  order  to  Increase 
rather  than  to  decrease  the  supply  of  com- 
petent manpower  for  medical  education 

CONCXTTSlOlfS 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hop>e 
that  the  Congress  will  develop  a  program  for 
universal  health  Insurance,  with  the  financ- 
ing based  upon  one  or  another  form  of  equi- 
table taxation,  and  that  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  great  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  the  setting  up  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  with  the  maximum  feasible 
decentralization  of  authority  as  to  their 
operation  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  set  up 
a  single  agency  or  individual  a.s  a  czar  for 
all  health  care  A  thousand  or  more  organi- 
zations, preferably  competing  with  one  an- 
other In  offering  their  services,  and  operat- 
ing independently  under  the  broadest  pos- 
sible guidelines  would  seem  essential  in  this 
country  Those  physicians  who  preferred  not 
to  work  In  such  Organizations  should,  of 
course,  be  allowed  to  continue  In  their  own 
style  of  practice  However,  their  monetary 
rewards  for  services  paid  out  of  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  greater  than  the  coat 
of  similar  services  in  HMOs  operating  In  the 
same  locality. 

I  hope  too  that  the  Congress  will  take  a 
new  look  at  the  funding  of  health  profea- 
sional  education  and  reaearch.  as  well  as  of 
the  e«sential  public  hospitals,  the  last  as  a 
means  of  improving  health  lerrice  while 
lowering  overall  hospital  coats. 


PRESIDENT    MAY    VETO    ACCELER- 
ATED PUBLIC   WORKS   ACT 


HON    ROBERT  0   TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    tSLJtND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  TTERNAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely distressed  over  the  persisting  re- 
ports that  President  Nixon  will  tomorrow 
veto  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  most 
serious  threat  to  the  economy  is  our  per- 
sistent unemployment.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  so  often  during  the  last  few 
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weeks,  the  unemployment  rate  Is  pres- 
ently 6.2  percent,  a  9 -year  high. 

If  the  President  does  follow  through 
in  his  reported  threat  to  veto  this  legis- 
lation, I  can  only  infer  that  he  has  po- 
litical and  partisan  motives.  Certainly 
his  pubbc  statement*  indicate  that  he  is 
aware  of  our  serious  unemployment 
problems.  In  addition,  this  bill  includes 
help  for  the  Vietnam  veteran,  a  goal 
which  Mr.  Nixon  outlined  earlier  this 
month.  If  he  now  vetoes  this  worthy  leg- 
islation, his  reputed  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  will  sound 
a  hollow  note.  Some  of  my  coUeagues 
believe  the  President  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  public  works  projects  And  yet, 
his  own  manpower  rejwrt,  released  in 
April  by  the  Department  of  Labor  states : 

Less  than  one- third  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation Is  served  by  sewage  systems  as  well  as 
adequate  waste  treatment  plants  .  .  .  solid 
waste  facilities  are  Inadequate  and  antiquat- 
ed. It  Is  estimated  that  94%  of  existing  land 
dlspoaal  operaUons  and  76%  of  Incinerator 
racilltlee  are  subat&ndard. 

Thus.  It  can  only  be  for  partisan  rea- 
sons that  the  President  would  veto  this 
bill  Por  the  sake  of  the  5.2  million  Indi- 
viduals who  are  unemployed,  I  urge  him 
to  act  as  President  of  all  the  people,  not 
Just  a  chosen  few 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  G.  FLOR- 
ENCE. RETIRED  AIR  P^ORCE  CIVIL- 
IAN SECURITY  CLASSIFICATION 
POLICY  EXPERT  AT  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  THE  FOREIGN  OPERA- 
TIONS AND  OOVFJINMENT  INPOR- 
MATION  SUBCOMMITTEE.  JUNE  24 
1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    I»«NNSTLVAJ<1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  crisis  in  U.S  Government 
Information  policies  and  practices.  We 
have  taken  testimony  thus  far  on  the 
broad  constitutional  principles  of  a  free 
press,  the  right  of  Congress  to  informa- 
tion from  the  executive,  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  of  the  decisions  being 
made  In  their  behalf  by  government. 

Also,  we  are  examining  the  complex 
security  classification  system  that  is  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  confusion  in  in- 
formation policies  Last  Thursday,  the 
subcommittee  received  a  most  Important 
and  revealing  statement  on  the  security 
classification  system  from  Mr  William 
G  Florence,  a  retired  Air  Force  civilian 
security  classification  policy  expert. 

Mr  Florence  served  for  43  years  in  mili- 
tary and  civilian  capacities  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  assisted  in  the  policy  prep- 
aration of  Executive  Order  10501  and  im- 
plementing directives  He  retired  from 
the  Government  Just  a  litUe  over  3  weeks 
ago  after  serving  for  some  4  years  in  the 
Pentagon  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  for  Secu- 
rity and  Trade  AJTalrs  for  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
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Systems    and    Logistics,    Headquarters, 
U.S.  Air  Force 

In  this  forthright,  candid  statement, 
Mr.  Florence  estimates  that  about  99.5 
percent  of  the  classified  documents  con- 
tain information  that  could  be  revealed 
without  prejudicing  the  defense  interests 
of  the  Nation.  He  also  said  that  there 
are  at  least  20  million  classified  docu- 
ments in  existence,  and  the  cost  of  han- 
dling such  material  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  $50  million  a  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  far-reach- 
ing interest  being  focused  on  this  issue 
here  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country,  I  insert  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  the  full  statement  of  Mr. 
Florence. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimont  op  WnxiAM  G.  FixMUENCX.  R»rnux 

Civilian    SkctTarrY    Classitication    Poucy 

EXPXST,  ON  DXPABTMENT  Or  DETUfSI  PBO- 
CEDtTlKS       rOR       CLASSirriNC       iNFOaitATION 

Undkb    ExECtmvE    OanxB     10501    as    Prx- 

SBNTED  TO  THB  HODSE  POXZIGN  OPESATIONS 
AND  GOVEHKMENT  iNrORliATlON  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE AT  HXAKINGS  ON  U.S.  GOVKRMMkNT 
iNrOkMATION  PoUCns  AKD  PaACTlCKS  JUNE 
24.    1971 

Mr  FtoazMCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am  truly 
honored  to  have  been  Invited  here.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  exploration  of  p>erhaps  the 
most  serious  Constitutional  question  that 
has  arisen  in  my  lifetime  the  question 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  this  Sub- 
committee has  accomplished  over  the  past 
sixteen  years,  including  the  landmark  leg- 
islation known  as  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
another  service  of  perhaps  equal,  at  least 
equal,  maybe  even  greater  importance. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  furnish  facts  that  could 
be  useful  to  the  Subcommittee  In  reviewing 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In- 
volving the  evaluation,  classification,  dissemi- 
nation and  declassification  of  information 
under  Executive  Order  10501,  5  November 
1953,  entlUed  "Safeguarding  OfBclal  Infor- 
mation in  the  Interests  of  the  Defense  of 
the  United  States."  as  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10816.  7  May  1959  and  Executive 
Order   10964.  20   September   1961 

I  also  wish  to  offer  suggestions  for  elimi- 
nating unrealistic  restrictions  which  cur- 
rently are  applied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  name  of  national  security 
against  the  disclosure  of  Information  to  the 
public    regarding   government    business. 

During  my  forty-three  years  of  military 
and  civilian  service  with  the  government, 
which  ended  by  retirement  31  May  1971.  I 
worked  In  many  positions  involving  respon- 
sibility for  safeguarding  defense  information. 

At  Headquarters  US  Air  Force  I  exercised 
responsibility  from  1945  until  I960  for  de- 
veloping and  publishing  Air  Force  policy  and 
procedures  for  evaluating,  classifying,  safe- 
guarding and  declassifying  defense  informa- 
tion. This  Included  writing  the  bsislc  policy 
In  Air  Force  Regulation  205-1,  subject  Safe- 
guarding Classified  Information 

During  the  period  1946-1960  I  also  served 
on  committees  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  on  interdepartmental  groups 
concerned  with  developing  or  revising  policy 
for  safegtiardlng  defense  information  within 
the  United  States  and  Internationa;  organl- 
eatlcns  such  as  NATO 

This  Included  contributing  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  policy  In  Executive  Order  10501 
which  was  originally  promulgated  as  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10290.  and  to  the  preparation 
of  implementing  directives  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense 

I  was  the  author  of  DOD  Directive  6200.9, 
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27  September  1968,  subject:  Declasalflcation 
and  Downgrading  of  Certain  Informatior. 
Originated   Before   l   January   1946 

I  also  Initiated  the  prop>oeal  that  a  policy 
t>e  established  for  automatic  downgrading 
and  declassification  of  information  on  a  very 
accelerated  time-phase  basis.  (Eventually,  a 
policy  for  automatic  declasslhcatlon  was 
publUhed  In  DOD  Directive  5200  10  and  was 
incorporated  In  Executive  Order  10501  by 
Executive  Order  10964.)  It  U  not  a  very  ac- 
celerated time-phase  system. 

Prom  May  1960  to  July  1967  I  occupied 
positions  in  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Involving  responaibUlty  for  assuring  the  pro- 
tection of  classified  defense  Information  re- 
leased to  or  developed  by  contractors. 

In  August  1967  I  returned  to  Headquarters 
U.S.  Air  Force  where  I  served  until  31  May 
1971  as  Deputy  Assistant  for  Security  and 
Trade  Affairs  for  both  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Research  and  Develc^ment.  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Systems  and  Logistics 
I  exercised  resp>onslbiilty  for  (1)  technical 
program  security  requirements  In  general. 
<2)  classifying  and  declassifying  research  and 
development  Information  and  weapon  sys- 
tems. (3)  reviewing  proposals  for  public  re- 
lease of  technical  information,  and  (4)  de- 
veloping the  Air  Force  position  regarding 
proposals  from  industry  to  export  technical 
Information  and  munitions  of  war 

Based  on  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
before  and  since  promulgation  in  1951  of  the 
first  Executive  order  for  safe-guarding  oflB- 
clal  Information  I  submit  that  Executive  Or- 
der 10501  should  be  rescinded. 

The  basic  classification  system  and  safe- 
guarding procedures  in  the  order  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  very  narrow  field  of 
military  information. 

The  limited  scope  of  military  planning, 
operations,  and  logistical  support  activities 
before  World  War  U  permitted  the  effective 
application  of  policy  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  designating  and  protecting  certain  Items 
of  Information  against  disclosure  outside 
military  and  naval  channels  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  military  security  regulations 
of  the  type  that  existed  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II  are  not  at  Issue  here. 

The  President  is  specifically  authorized  to 
"make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces  "  Begin- 
ning with  World  War  n,  however,  respon- 
sibility for  national  defense  planning,  imple- 
mentation of  defense  planning,  logistical 
support  operations  and  the  coordination  of 
actual  military  operations  necessarily  mush- 
roomed far  beyond  the  limits  of  zniUtary 
channels  Numerous  civilian  departments 
and  Independent  agencies  became  involved. 
Requirements  for  disseminating  pertinent 
Information  expanded  proportionately 

As  I  recall  the  facts,  a  Security  Advisory 
Board  operated  in  World  War  n  to  assist  in 
coordinating  security  procedures  among  the 
various  government  agencies  requiring 
knowledge  and  custody  of  military  Informa- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  a  security  clas- 
sification by  one  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

Memoranda  issued  by  the  Board  estab- 
lished standards  of  protection  to  be  applied 
•>y  all  agencies  in  the  interest  of  uniformity 
However,  adherence  to  the  standards  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  each  agency  There- 
fore, the  Board  developed  a  draft  Executive 
order  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  security 
standards  made  directive  upon  all  activities 
and  all  Information  of  the  Executive  Branch 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  many  indi- 
viduals against  expanding  the  policy  for  clas- 
sifying military  InXormaUon  to  cover  all 
acUvlUes  and  information  of  the  Execuuve 
Branch,  the  draft  order  was  completed  and 
promulgated  34  September  1951  as  Executive 
Order  10390. 

Within  a  short  time  after  issuance  I  could 
see  that  diaseminaUon  of  ciaaaificauon  policy 
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by  Executive  action  h«d  led  to  a  more  wide- 
spread use  of  classification  marlcln^  tb&n 
existed  oefore  the  order 

Regardless  of  such  raetrlcUons  as  nay  su- 
periors permitted  me  to  Include  In  Air  Porce 
retfuiations  regarding?  the  use  of  classlflcatlon 
-^tegorlea   overclasslflcatlon  Increased. 

The  claAsincatlon  and  withholding  of  In- 
formatlor.  from  the  public  under  Executive 
Order  10390  had  become  a  political  Issued  by 
•he  time  the  newly -elected  President  took 
jfflce  In  1953.  Just  two  years  later 

The  policy  was  quickly  redrafted  by  the 
new  Administration  in  an  effort  to  reduce  Its 
scope  It  was  republished  5  November  1953  as 
Elrecuilve  Order  10801 

The  major  improvement  was  to  stop  the 
misuse  of  the  restricted  classification  cate- 
gory This  was  done  very  simply  and  moat 
effectively  by  eliminating  the  category  from 
the  claaelttcatlon  system  We  bad  no  more 
trouble  with  that  rlasslflca'.ion. 

Por  about  two  yearn  there  actually  was 
some  reduction  m  the  use  of  security  clasalfl- 
catlons  in  the  Department  of  Defense  But  by 
1955  the  various  types  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  C»efense  :n  implementing  Ex- 
ecutive Order  1060!  had  permitted  and  en- 
couraged the  overclasslflcatlon  of  Information 
to  begin  Increasing  again 

Since  then  the  practice  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  the  defense  classlflcatlon  system 
is  literally  clogged  with  material  bearing  clas- 
slflcatlon markings  I  would  guess  that  there 
are  ac  least  twenty  million  claaslfled  docu- 
ments Including  reproduced  coplea.  In  ex- 
istence today 

I  sincerely  believe  that  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  different  documents 
which  b«ar  currently  assigned  classlflcatlon 
markings  actually  contain  Information  quali- 
fying even  for  the  lowest  defense  classlflca- 
tlon under  Executive  Order  10801 

In  other  words,  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion In  at  least  99 '-j  percent  of  those  classl- 
Qed  documents  could  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  defense  interests  of  the  nation. 

Numerous  Individuals  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Including  myself,  have  attempted 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  limit  the  use  of 
defense  classifications  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  Intended, 

Various  officials  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense down  have  initiated  measures  designed 
to  restrict  the  use  of  defense  classifications. 
But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
at  all  echelons  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
practice  classlflcatlon  as  a  way  of  life.  They 
came  Into  military  service  or  civilian  employ- 
ment under  the  policy  In  Executive  Order 
10501  which  permits  the  classlflcatlon  of  In- 
formation, and  they  simply  are  not  going  to 
change  their  practice  as  long  as  the  classlfl- 
catlon system  exists 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  early  Indoctrla*- 
Uon  by  the  Air  Porce  for  Its  Inductees  »t 
Lackland  Air  Porce  Base,  for  example  These 
indlTiduais  are  Imnaedlately  advised  that 
there  must  be  this  safeguarding  of  military 
Information  and  are  Indoctrinated  at  the 
very  beginning  of  their  service  Each  individ- 
ual participates  in  determining  what  in- 
formation should  be  safeguarded 

Not  only  is  this  Indoctrination  given  at 
the  time  before  the  individual  Ls  even  ac- 
quainted with  the  service,  but  there  Is  the 
complication  of  another  virtually  fourth  se- 
curity classlflcatlon  injected  into  this  in- 
doctrination The  Air  Porce  uses  the  term 
"unclassified-sensitive"  to  designate  informa- 
tion which  technically  does  not  qualify  for 
marking  as  claaslfled  defense  information  un- 
der the  Executive  order,  but  the  effect  is 
subatantlaUy  the  same  as  putting  a  security 
classification  on  that  information  It  makes 
It  so  that  Information  not  qualifying  under 
the  Executive  order  for  the  marking  of  con- 
fidential becomes  in  the  minds  of  these  in- 
ductees and  It  extends  on  through  their 
service.  Information  that  could  qualify  for 
the    classlflcatlon   of    confidential    If,    onder 
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this  unclassified  sensittre  concept  the  In- 
dividual felt  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  ahead 
and  use  the  Executive  order  system  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  understanding  of 
what  unclassified  sensitive  really  means. 

My  point.  Mr  Chairman,  is  that  there  Is 
quite  a  dilution  even  of  the  intent  and  lan- 
guage of  the  BxecutlTe  order,  much  less  the 
dilution  of  the  use  of  the  authorized  claast- 
flcatlon  symbols  In  that  order 

Here  are  some  additional  facts  regarding 
the  classlflcatlon  philosophy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  I  believe  are  quite 
pertinent  to  the  Subcommittee  review 

I  DOD  Instruction  5310,47,  covering  the 
classification  system  of  the  government  and 
Its  application  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
limits  original  classlflcatlon  authority  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  a  relatively  few  In- 
dividuals, very  highly  placed  persons  in  the 
Department  of  Defense 

However,  the  same  directive  delegates 
something  c&lled  "derivative"  classlflcatlon 
authority  to  any  individual  who  can  sign  a 
document  or  who  is  in  charge  of  doing  some- 
thing. 

Such  individual  may  assign  a  classlflcatlon 
to  the  Information  Involved  If  he  believes  It 
to  be  so  much  as  closely  related  to  some 
other  information  that  bears  a  classlflcatlon. 
This  Is  called  "derivative"  classlflcatlon  au- 
thority. 

In  the  past  several  years  I  have  not  heard 
one  person  in  the  Department  of  Defease 
say  that  he  had  no  authority  to  classify  in- 
formation. The  restrictions  In  Executive  Or- 
der 10801  on  delegating  authority  to  classify 
have  virtually  no  effect 

Incidentally.  It  might  be  recalled  that 
some  of  the  complexities  In  the  government's 
affidavit  regarding  DOD  classlflcatlon  prac- 
tices which  were  submitted  to  the  District 
Court  In  the  Washington  Post  case  Included 
references  to  "derivative  classifications." 

3.  The  majority  of  people  with  whom  I 
worked  in  the  past  few  years  reflected  the 
belief  that  information  Is  bom  classified  and 
that  declassification  would  be  permitted  only 
If  someone  could  show  that  the  Information 
would  not  be  of  interest  to  a  foreign  nation 

As  one  of  many  examples.  I  have  received 
correspondence  from  the  Air  Porce  Systems 
Command  objecting  to  possible  declasslflca- 
tion  of  Items  of  information  unless  It  could 
be  proved  to  them  that  declasslflcatlon  would 
actually  benefit  the  Air  Porce 

More  recently.  I  attempted  to  obtain  con- 
currence of  an  Air  Staff  office  in  declassifying 
the  external  view  of  the  Are  control  equip- 
ment being  sold  to  Japan  for  use  on  the 
Japanese  P-4  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  other  reasons  for  declassl- 
ficAtion  that  I  was  sponsoring,  more  than 
twelve  of  these  sets  had  been  lost  la  foreign 
territory.  But  I  was  told  that  concurrence 
could  not  be  given  "until  there  Is  positive 
proof  that  possible  enemy  countries  have  had 
access  to  this  system."  Portunately  I  was 
successful  In  getting  that  office  overruled  The 
classification  requirements  on  that  informa- 
tion were  cancelled 

3,  Nearly  everyone  known  to  me  follows 
criteria  for  classifying  information  which 
are  much  broader  than  the  criteria  in  Execu- 
tive Order  10601  This  stems  prinxarlly  from 
inadequate  limitations  In  DOD  Instruction 
521047 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
vides for  and  encourages  the  use  of  lists  of 
examples  of  Information  which  could  qual- 
ify for  classification.  Lists  Include  such  gen- 
eralities as  "State-of-the-Art."  "break- 
throughs." "new  thresholds,"  "production 
schedules."  "manufacturing  data."  "per- 
formance." and  so  forth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Air  Porce  Regulation 
305-29,  as  published  by  the  Air  Porce  In- 
spector General,  negates  the  criteria  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10601  In  some  degree  by  pro- 
viding for  the  classlflcatlon  of  scientific  or 
technological  Information  if  the  informa- 
tion would  aid  a  foreign  government 
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I  was  asked  recently  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  concur  in  a  proposal 
to  classify  all  rocket  propulsion  Information 
that  Is  not  presently  in  open  literature.  Tills 
of  course  Is  not  a  criterion  or  an  approach 
to  the  reasons  for  imposing  security  restric- 
tions on  Information  that  is  established  in 
the  President's  Order. 

Another  point  is  that  people,  all  of  us 
really,  want  a  simple  list  to  file  and  glance 
at,  containing  Instructions  about  Informa- 
tion qualifying  for  a  classlflcatlon  This  is 
all  they  will  use  for  assigning  classification 
markings  If  you  give  It  to  them.  Thus,  Instead 
of  judgment  classlflcatlon.  we  get  flie-drawer 
classlflcatlon  The  Department  of  Defense 
simply  does  not  make  clear  the  fact  that 
no  Item  of  Information,  regardless  of  type, 
can  qualify  for  a  defense  classlficAClon  under 
Executive  Order  10601  unless  proper  author- 
ity determines  that  Its  unauthorized  dis- 
closure actually  could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
defense  Interests  of  the  nation 

4  It  Is  common  practice  In  various  De- 
partment of  Defense  activities  t-o  assign  a 
defense  classlflcatlon  to  documents  known  by 
the  classifier  to  contain  no  Item  of  informa- 
tion qualifying  for  a  classlflcatlon  The  rea- 
son usually  Is  that  the  mere  association  of 
Items  of  unclasslfled  Information  warrants 
security  protection  and  the  classlflcatlon  des- 
ignation The  Individuals  involved  evidently 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Information 
truly  qualifying  for  classification  cannot  be 
divided  Into  separate  unclassified  elements 
In  other  words,  according  to  Sections  1  and  3 
of  Executive  Order  10501,  zero-classlflc«tlon 
plus  zero-classlflcatlon  can  never  become 
confidential  There  must  always  be  an  addi- 
tional Ingredient  warranting  that  classifica- 
tion. 

Let  me  cite  some  actions  that  show  how 
utterly  ridiculous  the  theory  of  association 
classlflcatlon  can  be  In  practice.  These  arc 
not  very  exceptional.  They  are  quite  common, 

a  Sometime  wgo.  one  of  the  service  chiefs 
of  staff  wrote  a  note  to  the  other  chiefs  of 
staff  stating  briefly  that  too  many  papers 
were  being  circulated  with  the  top  secret 
classlflcatlon  He  suggested  that  use  of  the 
classification  should  be  reduced  Believe  It 
or  not.  that  note  itself  was  marked  top  secret, 

b  The  Air  Porce  Eectronlcs  Systems  Di- 
vision at  Hanscomb  Pleld.  Massachusetts, 
adopted  the  following  statement  for  use  on 
selected  documents:  "Although  the  mate- 
rial In  this  publication  is  unclassified,  it  Is 
assigned  to  overall  classification  of  confi- 
dential" We  attempted  some  orientation  with 
the  definition  at  this  time,  I  would  not  say 
our  Immediate  success  lasted  too  long,  be- 
cause I  still  see  practices  of  this  sort 

c  Not  so  very  long  ago.  someone  in  the 
Navy  Department  placed  the  secret  marking 
on  some  newspaper  items  of  particular  Inter- 
est to  the  Navy  Subsequently,  that  action 
caused  some  embarrassment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  As  a  result,  a  special  tlirec- 
tive  had  to  be  published  to  tell  people  not  to 
classify  newspapers  I  see  recently  that  prac- 
tice within  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
continuing  anyway,  the  beet  I  can  tell  from 
reading  the  newspapers  today  about  the  dis- 
closures In  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  and  the  Boston  Globe, 

d.  Last  year,  the  RAND  Corporation  pro- 
duced a  document  containing  unclasslfled 
lists  of  electronic  equipment.  Including  elec- 
tronic warfare  equipment,  that  is  carried  on 
U.S.  Air  Porce  aircraft.  This  was  not  like  the 
47-volume  document  that  Is  so  much  in  the 
news  today  No  classlfled  Information  was 
used  as  source  material  Nothing  was  added 
by  the  author  that  could  possibly  have  quali- 
fied for  protection  under  Executive  Order 
10801.  Por  example,  here  Is  a  portion  of  the 
material  that  was  used,  not  only  of  the  sort 
I  Just  mentioned,  but  it  even  speclfles  here 
as  being  unclasslfled  However.  In  the  course 
of  a  routine  review  of  the  RAND  listings 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  one  Air 
Staff    Office    wrote    the    following.    "In    our 
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judgment  the  document  should  be  classified 
at  the  confidential  level  since  it  reveals  ac- 
tual electronic  warfare  configurations  of 
USAP  aircraft  "  Without  regard  to  commenu 
from  other  offloes  that  the  document  did  not 
contAln  classlfled  Information,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  notlfled  RAND  Corporation 
that  the  confidential  classlflcatlon  should  be 
appUed.  At  the  time  I  retired,  my  office  had 
not  been  able  to  have  that  classification  can- 
celed. You  might  note  the  total  absence  of 
any  thought  reaUy  as  to  whether  republica- 
tion of  unclasslfled  informaUon  would  prej- 
udice our  defense  Interests. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  refer  again  to  the  govern- 
ment affidavit  that  was  fiJed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  case.  That  affidavit  relaUng  to  the 
use  of  security  clasalfloatlons  and  explaining 
the  ExecuUve  Order  10601,  clearly  supported 
the  use  of  association  classifications  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

5.  A  great  many  Individuals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Including  highly  placed  offi- 
cials, classify  or  strongly  support  the  im- 
position of  defense  classifications  on  private- 
ly owned  InformaUon.  including  privately 
generated  applications  for  patents,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  Executive  Order  10601  Is 
clearly  limited  to  official  government  infor- 
mation. This  really  spreads  classification  be- 
yond any  possible  control.  And  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  tremendous  costs  which  stem 
from  this  type  of  unnecessary  classification, 
as  well  as  all  other  unnecessary  classifica- 
tions, are  charged  to  aU  of  us  as  taxpayers 
I  could  cite  numerous  recent  or  current 
cases  Involving  the  assignment  of  classi- 
fications to  privately-owned  information 
Here  is  one  example.  Nearly  two  years  ago 
a  West  Coast  firm  publUhed  as  unclasslfled 
a  document  describing  their  prlvately-de- 
developed  electronic  system  for  air  surveU- 
lance  of  missile  sites.  After  considerable  effort 
In  obtaining  a  government  license  for  ex- 
port, the  company  distributed  the  document 
last  year,  as  unclasslfled,  to  numerous  foreign 
countries.  Of  course.  It  had  wide  distribution 
In  this  country.  Late  In  1970.  the  Army  came 
into  possession  of  the  company's  InformaUon. 
In  December,  the  Army  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  in  Los  Angeles  advis- 
ing that  the  InformaUon  required  the  classi- 
fication "Secret-NOPORN."  Incidentally  Mr 
Chairman,  that  "NOPORN"  u  an  acronym 
for  "no  foreign  dissemination."  The  Defense 
Supply  Agency  was  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  purported  "security  vloJatlon."  Inclden- 
taUy.  the  Army  letter  Itself  contained  Infor- 
mation marked  as  confidential. 

Subsequently,  a  report  of  Investigation  was 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
action  In  March,  this  year,  my  own  office 
submitted  comments  showing  that  no  govern- 
ment classification  should  apply.  Including  In 
our  letter  was  the  following:  "The  fact  that 
a  government  activity  classifies  lu  own  use  or 
knowledge  of  an  officially  developed  item  of 
Information  does  not  consUtute  any  legal 
basis  for  attempting  to  classify  and  restrict 
a  commercial  firm's  use  or  knowledge  of  its 
privately-developed  information,  even  though 
both  Items  of  information  might  seem  to  be 
Identical." 

Nevertheless,  the  pro-classlflcaUon  posi- 
tion prevailed  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
later  notified  the  company  that  the  Informa- 
tion was  stUl  considered  to  be  classlfled.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  matter  has  been 
resolved  yet. 

5  Here  Is  another  very  serious  problem 
Many  people  hold  the  visw  that  the  clas- 
slficaUon  system  can  and  should  apply  to 
Information  in  the  public  domain.  This  in- 
cludes the  top  security  policy  officer  In  the 
Department  ol  Defense.  And,  of  course,  that 
view  is  reflected  at  this  moment  by  the 
government's  proposal  to  review  the  New 
York  Times  papers  of  13,  14.  and  16  Jtme  and 
make  a  decision  within  90  days,  maybe  leas,  as 
to  whether  the  top  secret  classification  may 
be  downgraded  or  canceled. 
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Let  me  give  you  some  other  examples  of 
cases  that  are  common  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense : 

a.  When  the  secretary  of  defense  presented 
his  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  9  March  1971.  on  the  1973-1976 
Defense  Program  and  the  1972  Defense 
Budget,  one  of  our  Air  Staff  divisions  rose  up 
in  wrath  about  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
Secretary  Here  is  an  extract  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  this 
critical  review  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  submit  that  it  does  about  as  much 
good  as  anyone  could  hope  for  when  it  comes 
to  releasing  information  to  the  public  re- 
garding Defense  plannmg.  The  public  re- 
lease machinery  works  very  effectively,  in  my 
opinion,  in  spite  of  the  weird  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  classlflcatlon  system.  I  believe. 
sir,  that  this  Department  of  Defense  pres- 
entation of  9  March.  1971.  is  a  very  good 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  division  in  the  Air  Staff  I  am  referring 
to  Issued  a  statement  of  its  own  that  same 
day.  9  March  It  developed  a  list  of  elemenM 
of  Information,  including  some  that  had 
been  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  division  then  assigned  its  own  classifica- 
tion to  those  elements  of  information  and 
sent  the  list  of  officials  to  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Porce.  taie 
Air  Staff,  and  the  Air  Porce  Systems  Com- 
mand, In  requesting  comments  about  the 
division's  own  security  classlflcatlon  assign- 
ments, the  covering  letter  Included  the  state- 
ment, "please  disregard  what  you  know  has 
been  released  or  compromised." 

This  was  another  matter  that  had  not  been 
resolved  when  I  retired  last  month, 

b  Here  Is  another  very  significant  case 
Two  years  ago,  tLe  Assistant  8ecr»tary  of  the 
Air  Porce  for  Research  and  Development  ad- 
vised a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding "the  formulation  of  a  concept  which 
involves  the  capability  of  the  949  satellite 
system  to  both  detect  mlssUe  Uunches  off 
the  launch  pad.  and  forecast  their  trajectory 
and  combine  those  data  with  long  wave- 
length (LWIR)  mldcourse  tracking,"  This  Is 
somewhat  of  a  technical  description,  Mr, 
Chairman,  but  I  beg  your  indulgence.  There 
were  some  other  excellent  disclosures  but  let 
ua  consider  this  performance  function  of  the 
program  949  Satellite, 

After  that  my  office  certainly  anticipated 
being  able  to  Issue  InstrucUons  that  would 
have  canceled  the  exisUng  secret  classlflca- 
tlon speclfled  In  Air  Porce  documents  regard- 
ing the  fact  that  Program  949  had  any  sort 
of  missile  detection  capabUlty,  But.  again  be- 
lieve It  or  not.  we  could  not  obtain  noncur- 
renoe  of  people  in  the  Office  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  to  cancel  the  clas- 
slflcatlon. In  the  past  two  years,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Air  Porce  Space  and  Missile 
Systems  OrganlzaUon,  the  Commander,  Air 
Porce  Systems  Command,  and  some  other  in- 
dividuals have  attempted  to  obtain  authority 
for  cancelUng  the  classlflcatlon  on  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  Program  949  A  great  deal  of 
information  Is  published  periodically  in  the 
newspapers  about  this  program.  Very  Uttle 
so-called  leakage  of  InformaUon  however 
has  occurred.  The  program  simply  is  self 
revealing  to  anyone  who  is  interested. 

But  the  philosophy  in  certain  offices  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  nearly  every- 
thing  about  space  programs  must  carry  a  de- 
fense classification,  regardless  of  exposure 
continues  to  prevaU  regarding  Program  949 
and  some  other  space  programs.  Incidentally, 
the  DOD  Director  concerning  the  classlflca- 
tlon of  space  programs  was  assigned  the 
secret  classiflcaiton  when  it  was  Issued  about 
10  years  ago.  It  sUU  had  that  marking  last 
month. 

7.   My  next  case  shows  how   deeply  em- 
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bedded   and   inflexible  the  "bom   classified" 
concept  has  become 

In  April  of  1907,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering — Dr  Poster — pro- 
posed to  make  substantial  changes  in  DOD 
policy  with  a  view  toward  aotuaUy  eliminat- 
ing overclasslficaUon  and  unnecessary  classi- 
fication of  research  and  development  in- 
formation. It  was  his  conclusion  that  such 
Information  as  might  require  claaslficaUon 
could  not.  as  a  general  rule,  be  protected  for 
more  than  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
p>eriod,  the  information  was  to  be  declassi- 
fied with  very  few  exceptions.  Also,  he  pro- 
posed that  any  item  qualifying  for  classi- 
fication be  marked  and  handled  as  secret — 
not  confldentlal.  but  secret — so  that  it  might 
be  effectively  acooimted  for  and  protected 
during  the  two-year  claaslficaUon  period. 
This  proposal  for  automatic  declasslflcatlon 
of  research  and  development  information 
after  two  years,  and  the  other  highly  con- 
structive proposed  improvements  in  policy, 
were  beaten  down  by  objections  from  the 
pro-classlflcatlon  people  in  the  Department 
It  seemed  that  too  many  people  would  have 
lost  some  of  their  classlflcatlon  prerogaUves 
I  personally  thought  that  Dr.  Poster  should 
have  been  awarded  the  highest  of  honors  for 
the  proposals  he  made  It  really  was.  and  still 
U.  a  disappointment  that  since  the  date  of 
my  blanket  declasslflcatlon  action  in  1968. 
the  proclasslflcauon  people  can  stymie  any 
effort  within  the  D«p>artment  of  Defense  that 
would  make  the  classification  system  fuUy 
workable. 

8  The  next  problem  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  ExecuUve  Order  10601  is  the  total 
lack  of  Incentive  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  proper  classification.  An  Individual 
who  strives  to  limit  the  use  of  defense  classi- 
fications to  information  for  which  they  are 
authorized  In  the  order  run  a  risk  of  being 
accused  of  and  punished  for  a  security  viola- 
tion. To  my  knowledge,  no  one  in  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense  was  ever  disciplined 
for  classifying  information,  regardless  of  how 
much  the  classification  cost  for  unnecessary 
security  protection  or  what  damage  resulted 
from  the  restriction  against  releasing  the  in- 
formation to  the  public  But  I  have  seen  how 
rough  a  person  can  be  treated  for  leaving 
classification  markings  off  of  InformaUon 
which  he  knows  to  be  officially  unclasslfled  If 
someone  "up  the  line"  thlnkJs  that  a  classl- 
flcatlon should  have  been  applied 

Mr  Chairman,  the  foregoing  comments  re- 
flect the  reasons  why  I  have  concluded  that 
promulgation  of  Executive  Order  10290  and 
Its  reissuance  of  ExecuUve  Order  10601  was 
a  mistake.  We  can  make  honest  mistakes.  I 
do  believe  this  was  a  mistake.  We  should 
never  have  been  encumbered  with  a  policy 
permltung  an  individual  to  Impose,  by  ad- 
ministrative action  and  personal  choice,  any 
restriction  on  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
clearly  entlUed  by  the  Consutuuon.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  It  Is  my  belief  that  any 
effort  to  revise  the  Executive  Order  and  to  re- 
quire the  type  of  Implementing  action  that 
might  truly  serve  the  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  laUl- 
bUity  of  men  and  the  self-interest  we  neces- 
sarily exercise  m  our  lives  simply  rule  out 
any  hope  that  administrative  choices  made 
as  to  classification  tmder  a  new  order  would 
be  better  for  the  nation  than  those  being 
made  today. 

We  did  not  need  the  broad  poUcy  that  is 
in  Executive  Order  10601  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  truly  sensiuve  military  Informa- 
tion before  1961.  Our  defense  interesu  oouJd 
be  served  better  without  such  a  policy. 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  enactment  of 
leglslaUon  for  controlling  "defense  Informa- 
Uon" or  "defense  data"  similar  to  that  which 
covers  "restricted  data"  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  The  Congress  oould  de- 
cide u[>on  appropriate  language,  sufflclenUy 
precise,  that  would  Include  only  those  ale- 
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menu  of  military  information  vtilcb  varrant 
»ncl  must  be  accorded  effective  protection 
Agalosc  disclosure  We  could  easily  amend 
the  existing  order,  but  we  cannot  amend 
people  The  \iae  of  ao-cajled  claaslflcations  or 
other  similar  labels  should  be  avoided  Any 
proposed  disclosure  not  authorized  by  the 
statute  could  be  stopped  and  any  unlawtul 
disci oeure  could  Be  the  b&sis  for  penalty  The 
denrree  jf  punlshmen:  should  be  made  com- 
me.iaaraie  anth  the  serlousneae  of  the  viola- 
tion,  not  necesaarlly  a  severe  penalty 

Mr  Chairman.  I  again  express  my  deepest 
thanks  for  the  invitation  to  come  before  the 
conuru-.tee  and  present  these  tacts  and  sug- 
gestions 


.\FTER  VIETNAM.  WHAy  SPEECH  OP 
HON    JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

OW    I»SNNSYLV*NL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday    Jurw  2S    1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 

colleague  and  stxxl  friend.  Congressman 
John  S  Monagan  again  showed  his  great 
talenc  as  a  former  college  English  major 
and  a  sound  Ihlnicer  when  he  recently 
addressed  the  graduating  class  at  Post 
Junior  College  ;n  Wa:erDury.  Conn 

Most  of  thi3  year  s  graduation  speeches 
focuse<i  on  the  prospective  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Represent- 
ative MoMAOAN  s  talk  whi>-h  goes  beyond 
an  emphasis  on  withdrawal  and  asks  the 
Nation  to  consider  the  larger  policy  ques- 
tions we  most  face  after  withdrawal  He 
wisely  suggest.^  that  we  enlarge  the  scope 
of  our  national  debate  from  a  date-of- 
withdrawai  preoccupation  to  an  explora- 
tion -if  the  overall  dimensions  of  our  fu- 
ture problems,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  a  plea  that  we  not  surrender  our 
responsibilities  in  the  world. 

I  commend  to  your  attention,  the  fol- 
lowing ane  address  by  Mr.  Monagam. 
Arm    VriTNAi*.  What? 

It  Is  a  hardy  individual  today  who  pre- 
sumes to  make  a  Commencement  Address 

With  freedom  of  thought  endemic  and  per- 
sonal judgment  supreme,  these  are  not  times 
when  one  moxuita  the  podium  to  repeat  the 
fulsome  generalities  of  other  days  or  the  ex- 
hortations to  industry  frugality  and  opti- 
mism that  characterized  the  speeches  of  by- 
gone Junes  The  last  decade  has  produced  a 
deep  skepttciam  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  past. 
In  our  country  to  dry  the  adult  voice  does 
not  command  automatic  agreement 

Wtiile  not  entirely  deifying,  the  last  dec- 
ade has  been  an  exciting  time  In  which  to 
live  In  style  It  has  ranged  from  the  optimis- 
tic If  inflated  Kennedy  rhetoric — "We  shall 
pay  anv  price  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship  —to  the  obacenltles  of  the  New 
Left  from  the  orotund  platitudes  of  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  '.o  the  scatological  broad- 
sides of  the  Black  Panthers 

With  the  current  ur^e  to  be  different  and 
the  uniform  tendency  to  non -conformity.  It 
;8  perhap.^  stgnlflcant  that  a  commencement 
crereminv  ;s  being  held  here  ti->daT  and  while 
in  these  times  one  may  never  be  able  to  pre- 
dict the  form  it  may  take  !t  Is  heartening  to 
be  a  part  of  it 

My  own  memories  ni  gradiiatlons  go  back 
to  the  tane  when  the  seniors  marched  In 
semed  and  graduated  ranks — coming  In  to 
the  tune  of  Mendelssohn's  March  of  the 
Priests  ■  concluding  with  the  Doxology  and. 
at  least  until  the  depression  most  of  the 
newly -fledged    bachelors    promptly    left    the 
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groves  of   Academe   for  the   canyons  of  the 
New  York  financial  district 

What  a  variety  of  themes  have  been 
sounded  at  cocnmencements  since  those 
years  The  depression  (grit  your  teeth  and 
hope).  World  War  11  (we  fight  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life),  the  Cold  War  i  we  shall 
build  a  strategy  of  containment  of  conunu- 
nlsmi  the  New  Frontier  (ask  not  what  youi 
country  can  do  for  you) 

Commencement  moods  have  ranged  during 
this  period  from  idyllic  to  blasphemous  and 
the  audiences  have  run  the  gamut  from 
soporific  to  unruly  The  last  few  years  have 
marked  the  high  tide  of  activism  and  par- 
ticipation— not  to  mention  personal  testi- 
mony. Only  two  years  ago  people  were  grab- 
bing microphones  all  across  the  land,  and  it 
was  a  sorry  Institution  indeed  which  did  not 
have  Its  closing  ceremonies  Interrupted  with 
an  harangue  on  Vietnam,  or  a  polemic  on 
university  investments  in  South  African 
buaineas. 

Now  It  appears  that  another  change  of 
mood  has  made  its  appearance,  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  country  at  large  Students 
are  reviving  long-hidden  interesu  In  the 
"non-relevant  "  areas  of  study.  Marching  and 
violent  demonstrations  are  left  to  the  nUnor- 
Ity.  Student  activism  remains,  but  It  has 
turned  to  more  conventional  channels  of  ac- 
compllahn^ent  The  sudden  Increase  In  law 
school  applications  evidences  this  point 

A  coUsge  newspaper  recently  earned  an  ad 
which  read 

Wanted — suggestions    for    desirable    sub- 
jects for  demonstrations  " 

On  the  whole,  the  tendertcy  seems  to  lead 
toward  greater  participation  and  leas  con- 
frontation Perhaps  the  18  year -old  vote  has 
had  something  to  do  with  this  Perhaps  tne 
emptiness  of  confrontation  policies  has  be- 
come apparent  Or  perhaps  there  has  de- 
veloped a  greater  capacity  to  dlstlngulah  be- 
tween  measured   change   and   revolution 

In  any  case,  the  time  has  cocne  to  ask 
where  this  activism,  the  student  group,  and 
the  country  at  large  should  be  heading  I 
tiave  reminisced  today  about  past  com- 
mencements, but  I  tiave  not  oome  here  to 
talk  about  the  past  I  tiave  come  to  discuss 
the  future. 

I'or  the  la«t  five  yean,  we  iiave  experi- 
enced passion,  anger,  and  frustration  over 
the  Vietnam  war  This  turmoil,  though  some- 
times Justified,  tias  often  obscured  and  sub- 
ordinated the  many  other  critical  problems, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  with  which  the 
tTnlted  States  must  deal  suoceasfully  In  the 
years  ahead  Por  several  Presidencies,  it  has 
been  almost  literally  true  that  Vietnam  has 
been  the  only  problem  on  which  our  Chief 
Executives  have  been  able  to  focus.  For  a 
generation  of  students,  Vietnam  has  been 
an  ever  more  Insistent  factor  for  a  major 
portion  of  their  lives  Now  that  the  mili- 
tary commitment  In  Vietnam  Is  being  re- 
duced, the  scope  of  some  of  these  other 
problems  becomes  clearer  and  their  urgency 
becomes  more  apparent 

And  so  this  IS  a  good  time  to  look  ahead 
and  ask  ourselves.  "After  Vietnam.  What?" 
I  should  like  to  examine  today  some  of  the 
probletns  America  must  face  and  answer  in 
the  coming  years 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  the 
past  year  Is  that  the  young  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  piay  a  slgnlfloant  role 
in  contributing  to  the  post-Vietnam  future 
It  Ls  dlfllcult  to  determine  the  voting  pat- 
terns which  will  emerge  from  the  current 
extension  of  the  franchise,  but  what  Is  sig- 
nificant Is  tiiat  the  youthful  clUeens  now 
have  an  effective  channel  through  which  to 
express  their  opinions 

Voting  reform  was  not  passed  without 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  legislators 
and  ••  one  who  has  cotlege-a^  children, 
t  have  had  my  doubts  about  its  wisdom, 
but  It  is  now  law  and  the  proof  of  its 
wisdom  lies  with  those  wtu)  are  lu  bene- 
ficiarlas. 
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An  American  politician  once  »tat«d.  "In 
the  age  In  which  we  live.  In  this  fast  age. 
men  mature  both  In  body  and  mind  at  a 
great  deal  earlier  period  than  formerly  "  This 
argument,  expressed  by  Marcus  BIckford  at 
the  New  York  StAte  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  I8«7  18  the  present  basis  for  ex- 
tending voting  rights 

The  new  voting  rights  law  will  make  some 
ilVj  million  Americans  from  18  to  21  years 
old  eligible  to  vote  Over  900,000  of  these 
will  be  In  high  scliool.  4  million  will  be  In 
college  and  4  1  million  will  be  working  fiUl- 
time  A  million  of  these  eligibles  will  be 
housewives,  and  some  800.000  will  be  In  the 
armed  services  Today  young  people  have 
been  provided  with  unprecedented  resources 
to  enable  them  to  share  In  shaping  the 
American  future  They  are  formally  and 
technically  more  qualified  tivan  their  prede- 
cessors ever  were  Whether  they  Join  In  exer- 
cising this  responsibility  and  In  Infiuenclng 
the  future  course  of  events  rests  with  them. 

The  franchise  extension  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  come 
tumbling  down  at  the  first  blast  of  the  18 
year  old  trumpet.  Democratic  government 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  views  of  the  in- 
dividual will  necessarily  prevail  It  does 
guarantee,  however,  that  they  are  heard,  and 
that  the  individual  has  a  chance  to  persuade 
the  majority  of  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

I  call  attention  to  the  post-Vietnam  chal- 
lenge with  the  fervent  hoi>e  that  everyone 
win  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to 
ptxsuADi  the  majority  or  to  join  the  major- 
ity. After  Vietnam,  what  will  happen  to  to- 
day's activism?  Its  momentum  must  b« 
transferred  to  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  It 
will  go  for  naught. 

The  18  year  old  vote,  of  course,  has  pro- 
found implications  for  our  political  parties 
In  the  Immediate  future  Tdc  Vletnson  War 
has  seriously  strained  our  political  system, 
and  has  split  the  Democratic  Party,  bringing 
defeat  to  its  candidates  on  state  and  national 
levels  However,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
such  splits  and  of  maintaining  the  two-party 
system  transcends  partisan  considerations. 
We  have  seen  what  party  fragmentation  led 
to  In  Oertnany  with  the  rise  of  Hitler,  and 
now  m  Holland  the  old  political  Joke  about 
holding  party  conventions  In  a  phone  booth 
Is  no  longer  a  figure  of  speech  but  a  fact. 
A  decision  on  the  two-party  system  may  be 
one  of  the  first  political  judgments  of  most 
of  thoae  In  this  graduating  class  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  examine  the  alternatives 

The  two-party  system  was  not  envisaged 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  who  drew  up  the 
American  Constitution  The  party  system 
which  we  know  today  developed  gradually, 
through  experience,  to  fulfill  the  particular 
needs  of  the  nation  Parties  grew  out  of 
necessity,  and  In  practical  terms,  they  have 
proved  essential  to  the  operation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic politics 

By  providing  the  political  process  with 
depth  and  a  broad  base,  parties  successfully 
brought  order  out  of  the  great  diversity  of 
America  In  contrast  to  factions  which  pro- 
vided the  dominant  structure  of  political  le- 
gitimacy prior  to  the  two-party  system,  par- 
ties encompassed  a  wide  range  of  groups,  pro- 
vided more  room  for  disagreement,  and 
created  greater  continuity  and  stability  The 
two-party  system  thus  successfully  overcame 
the  uncertainties  of  factional  politics  to  pro- 
vide a  workable  means  of  government. 

Our  political  parties  are.  of  course,  not  per- 
fect They  are  often  cumt)ersome  and  In- 
effectual Despite  the  obvious  shortcomings, 
however,  the  dual  competition  of  parties  has 
proved  workable  and  essential  in  this  coun- 
try The  alternative  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— fragmentation  politics — would  be  dis- 
astrous 

In  making  a  Judgment  on  the  political 
system  in  1873.  I  urge  new  voters  to  keep 
this  thought  In  mind  Change  the  existing 
party  structure  where  It  is  deficient,  but  ac- 
cept  the   two-party   system   for   what   It   U: 
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the  most  affact'.**  maans  of  fuiaillng  the 
poltucal  ne«<ls  of  a  larga  and  divergent  so- 
ciety Get  InTolved  in  politics — and  get  in- 
volved in  the  eTery-<lay  actlTltiei  at  tha  ward 
and  district  lerel,  not  Just  with  the  glamour 
Issues  and  charismatic  candidates — but  work 
within  the  existing  party  framework 

Ttoe  domestic  answer  to  the  queetlon,  "Af- 
ter Vietnam.  What?",  depends  In  large  part 
on  how  responsible  our  govenunent  Is  made 
to  our  own  crucial  problems.  It  can  be  made 
responsive  only  through  broad  individual 
participation  In  the  party  process,  and  If 
any  one  failure  leads  the  way  to  our  national 
decay.  It  will  be  the  failure  to  share  In  the 
gritty  and  mundane  chores  of  citizenship.  It 
should  t>e  more  clear  here  that  I  do  not  dis- 
cuss our  myriad  domestic  problems,  but  ex- 
cluding them  does  not  mean  lack  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  Importance 

Finally,  what  about  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam Itself?  Over  the  past  five  years,  the 
young  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
course  of  that  war  One*  the  United  States 
has  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  where  shall 
we  go  from  there,  and  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  that  beleaguered  country? 

I  hope  first  of  all  that  youthful  concern 
with  the  course  of  American  foreign  policy 
will  continue  Ttiroughout  our  history,  the 
American  public  has  not  been  sophisticated 
or  Informed  on  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy,  but  the  Vietnam  War  has  provided 
a  current  reason  for  public  concern  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  and  the  young  have 
displayed  a  willingness  to  study  the  com- 
plexities of  Southeast  Asia.  This  Interest 
must  continue  after  Vietnam. 

More  than  this,  however.  I  also  hope  that 
the  whole  nation  will  raise  Its  sights  beyond 
Vietnam  to  explore  the  larger  dimensions  of 
our  foreign  policy  Vietnam  has  been  Judged 
an  error,  but  Judging  It  an  error  does  not 
constitute  the  formulation  of  a  glolial  poet- 
Vietnam  policy  Judging  it  an  error  does  not 
relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  for  proposing 
programs  to  deal  with  lu  effecU  and  with 
the  variety  of  other  problems  which  Im- 
pend What  will  be  America's  role  in  South- 
east Asia  after  troop  withdrawal'  How  do 
we  deal  with  the  after  effects  of  this  war' 
Should  the  United  States  develop  a  low 
profile  in  the  world— In  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  In  Berlin— to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  no  longer  have  effective  Influ- 
ence, nor  abUlty  to  help  our  friends  preserve 
the  peace?  What  I  am  suggesting  In  these 
questions  Is  that  the  scope  of  the  national 
discussion  be  greatly  enlarged,  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  be  placed  In  its  larger 
context  Our  foreign  policy  problems  will  not 
be  solved  simply  by  troop  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia  Already  the  Philippines  and 
Singapore  are  vestlve  over  Chinese  revolu- 
tionism It  Is  not  enough  now  merely  to 
acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  past  We 
must  begin  to  sketch  in  pieces  of  the  future 
I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  the  final  form 
which  our  overall  foreign  policy  should  take 
In  the  coming  deoade.  nor  would  I  attempt 
to  present  many  faceu  of  such  a  complex 
project  in  so  short  a  time  I  do.  however,  sug- 
gest several  broad  principles  which  should 
be  used  as  guidelines  as  America  moves  into 
the  poet-Vietnam  era 

The  first  of  theee  Is  that  the  United  States 
must  maintain  lu  responsibility  In  the 
world.  Vietnam  has  proved  painful,  yet  the 
experience  must  not  cause  us  to  withdraw 
from  all  obligation  The  extent  and  nature 
of  foreign  commitment  must  l>e  determined 
through  national  debate  and  the  protection 
of  our  national  interesu,  but  some  form  of 
commitment  will  necessarily  remain  Ameri- 
ca must  combat  the  natural  undency  to- 
ward Isolation  following  war.  and  maintain 
a  responsible  presence  In  the  world  for  our 
own  security  and  the  preservation  of  world 
order 

Having  recognised  this   raaponsibllity.  we 
must  at  the  same  time  accept  a  second  gen- 
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eral  prlndpla — that  other  nations,  particu- 
larly underdeveloped  nations,  have  legltlmata 
asplratlona  and  ambitions  which  must  be 
encourmgwl  to  dsraloi).  In  our  efforts  to  de- 
termine and  meet  our  Intematloaal  goals, 
we  must   support   these   aspirations. 

Such  alma  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve.  My 
point  today  is  that  they  will  nev«r  be 
actUeved  if  America  does  not  begin  consld- 
eratlon  of  these  issues  now.  An  obaeaalon 
with  Vietnam  threatens  to  restrlet  adequate 
public  discussion.  We  must  instead  face  the 
larger  questions  of  foreign  poUcy  which  will 
affect  us  in  the  decades  ahead.  We  must  en- 
large the  focus  of  our  national  debate,  or 
enter  the  post- Vietnam  era  unprepared. 

Thus,  the  answer  to  the  quesUon.  "After 
Vietnam.  What?",  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
policy,  lies  not  in  any  one  individual,  but  in 
all  of  us.  It  lies  in  how  well  we  rise  above 
the  narrow  concentration  on  Vietnam.  It  lies 
in  bow  we  debate  the  larger  issties  of  Ameri- 
ca's global  role  All  of  us  here  today  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  future  of  the  nation.  The 
shape  that  future  may  take  depends  on  our 
willingness  to  face  and  attack  the  hard  prob- 
lems which  the  future  will  bring. 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  FOR  DETERMIN- 
INQ  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OP 
GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CALJTOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tes- 
timony this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  I  proposed 
e  concept  for  determining  the  apportion- 
ment of  general  revenue  sharing  which 
I  do  not  believe  has  received  much  at- 
tention to  date  This  concept  centers  on 
the  determination  of  tax  effort  made  by 
a  local  government  by  comparing  that 
community's  tax  base — the  fair  market 
value  of  all  property  on  which  taxes  are 
levied — with  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  is  actually  rasled  In  that  com- 
munity. 

I  Insert  my  statement  at  this  point  In 
the  RtcoRi) : 

Statsmsnt  or  CoKoaxasiiAN   Osobgs  B. 
Danikl^on 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
requested  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  give  you  some  of  my  Ideas  on  the 
subject  of  General  Revenue  Sharing  In  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  of  assistance  to  you 
In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  very  promi- 
nent Issue 

We  all  know  that  local  and  state  govem- 
menls  are  In  desperate  need  of  new  and  addi- 
tional revenues  in  order  to  continue  In  oper- 
ation and  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Whether  or  not  those  new  and  additional 
revenues  are  to  come  from  the  current  Gen- 
eraj  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  Is  one  of  the 
questions  this  committee  must  answer  As- 
suming that  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  we  must 
then  be  certain  that  it  Is  equitable  In  the 
manner  that  It  shares — or  distributes — the 
revenues,  and  that  It  places  the  shared  reve- 
nues where  the  need  is  greatest. 

MATCRXNO    THZ     ICONZT     TO     THX    NXD 

One  of  our  first  conoems  must  be  to  match 
the  money  to  the  need. 

When  the  Administration's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  was  first  presented,  being  curi- 
ous as  to  iu  effecU  within  my  own  District. 
I  ran  a  rough  computation  as  to  how  my 
home  county  and  the  cities  within  my  Dls- 
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trlct  would  fare.  The  resulto  were  shoek- 
Ing.  Then  I  extended  the  sanM  oomputatlae 
to  most  of  the  cities  In  my  ootmty.  mis 
resulted  In  the  table  at  prutwaed  aUocatlons 
which  was  printed  In  ttie  OongreHlaoal  Beo- 
ocd  at  March  18,  1»71,  on  page  7081,  and 
•bowed  iuoh  gross  dlstortlozM  as  per  capita 
allocaUons  of  »47  78  in  the  City  of  Ootn- 
merce.  and  »3430  in  the  City  of  Beverly  Hills, 
but  only  »l.gi  in  the  City  of  Oudahy.  The 
cities  that  needed  the  most  help  received  the 
least:  while  thoae  which  needed  the  least, 
received  the  most. 

The  fault  lay  In  the  overly  slmpllfled  Ad- 
ministration plan  which  would  share  the  rev- 
enue in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  various  local  governments  were  already 
able  to  raise  their  revenues.  This  would 
freeze  into  law — would  crystaliae — the  old 
principle  of  bad  government  which  provides 
that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer. 

That  result  would  be  unconscionable!  The 
JustiflcaUon  for  revenue  sharing  is  that  it  is 
necessary  In  order  to  help  local  govemmenta 
meet  their  needs.  We  must  match  the  money 
to  ths  need. 

PaOPOSXD   IMPaoVZMXNTB    IN    aKKkSAl.   kKVTKITX 
SHAaiNC    rOBMULA 

1  The  "local  government  baae"  for  general 
revenue  sharing  should  Include  all  local  gov- 
ernment Uxlng  authorities. 

2  The  "local  government  sharing  formula" 
should  recognise  the  existing  tax  effort  of 
each   local  government 

As  to  the  'local  government  base",  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  excludes  revenues  raised 
to  support  Independent  school  dlstrlcu  and 
all  special  dlstrtcu  from  revenues  used  to 
determine  the  shares  far  eligible  receivers 
When  cloeely  examined  this  is  manifeeUy  un- 
just, since  there  is  no  uniform  manner  of 
organizing  local  govemmenu  and  their  func- 
tions— either  throughout  the  nation  or 
throughout  the  Individual  states.  In  many 
places  school  dlstrlcu  are  organized  as  "de- 
pendent school  dlstrlcu.  being  a  part  of  local 
government.  In  my  own  state  of  Callfomu 
nearly  all — If  not  all — of  our  1.239  school 
dlstrlcu  are  organised  as  "independent''  dls- 
trlcu. They  and  their  revenues  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  computations  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan 

Likewise.  In  my  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
efficient  operation,  many  traditional  govern- 
ment functions  are  performed  by  special  dls- 
trlcu which  may  overlap  or  contain  two  or 
more  cities  or  counties  or  both.  These  per- 
form such  necessary  functions  as  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  and  the  like. 

As  "special  dlstrlcu"  revenues  used  to  sup- 
port them  would  be  excluded  by  the  Admin- 
istration's formula,  while  local  govemmenu 
performing  the  same  IdenUcal  functions  as 
part  of  their  municipal  organisation  would 
receive  'credit "  for  and  share  revenue  tiased 
upon  their  tax  efforU  to  support  such  func- 
tions. 

My  recommendation  is  that  all  revenues 
raised  by  all  types  of  local  govemmenu 
should  be  Included  In  the  revenue  sharing 
base.  To  be  absolutely  clear,  taxes  raised  to 
support  all  school  dlstrlcu  and  aU  special 
districts  performing  governmental  functions 
should  l>e  Included. 

As  to  the  "local  government  sharing  for- 
mula',  the  greateat  faUacy  of  the  Administra- 
tion s  plan  U  that  it  simply  allocates  the 
greatest  atnount  of  shared  revenue  to  those 
who  already  are  able  to  raise  the  most  reve- 
nue with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  gross  error  is  that  it  falls  to  recogniae 
true  tax   effort. 

It  U  axlomauc  that  a  local  government 
with  a  "rich  tax  base"  can  raise  a  given 
amount  of  revenue  with  a  leeaer  'tax  ef- 
fort", while  a  local  government  with  a  rela- 
tively "poor  tax  base"  must  make  a  far  great- 
er effort  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
This  clear  and  marked  dlfferenoe  in  tax  ef- 
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fort  mast  tye  recu^olzed  If  "revenue  wbtring" 
ia  to  accompliab  its  intended  purpoae  *ad  Lf 
revenue  la  to  be  'Shared  equitably 

I  propose  tb»t  in  working  out  tbe  rormuU 
for  local  government  sharing,  tbt  revenues 
now  being  ralaed  by  each  looal  fovemment 
be  welgnted  and  adjusted  to  rettect  the  per- 
centage jf  Its  tax  base  which  is  currently 
being  consumed  to  raise  its  revenues  The 
wpif^ted  '  or  Mljustad"  Ogures  would  then 
be  :he  basts  for  local  allocation. 

SHAKINO   BCTWEXn   COrPTrtBS   MTD   OTHXX   CTCITB 

OF  LOCAi   COVnUJMKUT    (CTTlXa) 

I  propose. 

1.  That  the  share  of  each  city  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  all  revenues  collected  from 
Its  tax  base,  within  Its  boundaries,  except- 
ing only  the  revenues  collected  by  the  county 
for  county  purposes. 

3.  That  the  share  of  each  county  be  based 
upon  the  sum  of  all  revenues  collected  on  the 
county's  tax  rate  throughout  the  county 
(both  within  and  without  city  boundaries), 
plus  all  revenue  collected  by  special  districts 
In  unincorporated  county  territory — i.e..  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  cities. 

The  two  above  proposals  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  lifting  the  present  heavy  burden 
on  real  property  taxpayers  throughout  the 
land.  Everyone  is  a  property  taxpayer,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly 

WnOHTIMC     AMD     ADJUSTtNC     THI     TAX     XTTOKT 
AND   AIXOCATION    THEKXON 

1  Formula  for  distribution  directly  to  local 
govemxnenu.  based  on  taxes  and  tax  effort 

This  procedure  would  allow  for  adjustment 
of  total  local  taxes  collected  i  Including  a  pro 
rata  share  of  payments  to  special  districts  by 
♦esldenu  of  a  local  government)  to  reflect 
the  effort  or  burden  on  local  taxpayers. 

1.  Standard  tax  effort.  The  statewide  stand- 
ards for  taxes  collected  by  all  uniu  a<  local 
government,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  fair  market  value  of  all  property  within 
the   tax    base   cf   all   local   governments. 

2  Local  governrtient  tax  effort.  For  each 
local  government,  the  tax  effort  represented 
by  all  taxes  coUected  from  its  tax  base,  (in- 
cluding special  districts  and  school  district 
taxes,  but  excluding  county  taxes  In  the  case 
of  cities),  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  all  property  within  Its 
tax  base 

3  Weighted  tax  effort  factor.  For  each  lo- 
cal government  determine  the  ratio  between 
Its  "tax  effort  percentage"  (step  3.  above) 
and  the  state  ■standard  tax  effort"  (step  1. 
above)  Thu  ratio  is  the  weighted  tax  effort 
factor. 

The  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  each  local 
government  would  then  be  weighted  and  ad- 
justed by  the  weighted  tax  effort  factor  (step 
3.  above) 

5  The  percentage  for  adjusted  taxes  for 
each  local  government  In  relation  to  the  sum 
of  adjusted  taxes  for  all  local  goveromenu 
would  be  determined 

6  Sach  local  government  would  receive 
a  Share  cit  the  revenue  sharing  funds  equal 
to  lu  percentage  of  adjusted  taxes  aa  de- 
termined In  step  5  above 

n  Alternate  formula  for  distribution 
through  counties  and  to  independent  cities 

This  procedure  would  establish  the  roun- 
tles  as  distribution  agenw  between  the  state 
and  the  local  governments  Instead  of  de- 
termining a  tax  effort  Indicator  for  each 
local  government  a  tax  effort  measure  would 
be  necessary  only  at  the  county,  or  Inde- 
pendent city  fclty  and  county),  leret.  It 
would  work  as  follows: 

1  The  procedure  outlined  above  for  allo- 
cation to  all  local  governments  would  be 
followed,  but  instead  of  determining  the  al- 
locations for  -ities  data  only  on  a  county 
basis  (or  independent  city  If  applicable) 
would  be  considered. 

2  The  county  would  retain  the  portion 
of  the  allocation  equal  to  the  percenta(?e  its 
taxes  represent  in  relation  to  tb«  total  taxes 
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of  the  county  and  ail  units  of  local  govern- 
ment combined 

3  The  remaining  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  then  be  distributed  to  local  govern- 
ments based  on  populatltxi. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  second 
method  of  allocation  are  tliat  taxes  paid 
to  special  dlstrtcu  would  only  have  to  be 
pro-rated  at  the  county  level  Instead  ot  at 
the  local  government  level,  and  population 
would  be  used  to  indicate  need. 

For  either  of  the  above  methodK,  terms 
such  as  taxes  collected."  or  "tax  effort" 
should  be  defined  carefully  to  be  sure  they 
include  special  district  taxes,  as  well  as  lo- 
cal coUecuons.  In  addition,  a  dlstlncuon  be- 
tween units  of  govemmant"  (including  spe- 
cial districts  I  and  "local  governments" 
meaning  a  municipality,  county,  or  town- 
ship should  be  included  in  the  description 
of  the  allocation  procedure. 

One  problem  is  likely  to  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  data  used  to  derive  tax  ef- 
'ort'" — fair  market  value  of  property  since 
for  each  state  thu  would  be  determined 
locally  there  could  be  a  wide  variation  Ui 
the  methods  used  to  determine  fair  market 
value  In  addition,  this  evaluation  process 
might  be  conducted  Irregularly,  or  Infre- 
quently Provision  must  be  made  to  assure 
an  accurate  definition  and  determination  of 
'fair  market  value." 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  Committee 
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NEEDED     PAIR  TRADE 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  students 
of  economics  are  taught  that  under  a 
free-trade  system,  the  "Invisible  hand" 
about  which  Adam  Smith  wrote  would 
reward  efficient  producers  of  goods  and 
liltimate  savings  to  consumers  in  every 
country 

Only  the  most  naive  person  would  sug- 
gest that  we  operate  under  a  free-trade 
system  While  we  have  played  the  rules 
of  the  game,  our  trading  partners  have 
professed  adherence  to  the  rules  while 
undermining  them 

The  US  share  of  expanding  world 
export?  has  been  declining  while  Imports 
have  been  mounimg,  and  our  position  Is 
getting  worse  Porelgn  governments  pro- 
vide direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  to  ex- 
ports  and   barriers   to   Imports. 

How  are  we  supposed  to  compete  with 
countries  whose  governments  are  in 
partnership  with  mdustry  and  labor?  Ob- 
viously by  changing  the  rules  under 
which  we  have  been  operating 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Paul 
Armstrong,  vice  president  of  Armstrong 
Bros.  Tool  Co.  in  my  district  He  en- 
closed a  letter  he  received  from  a  Japa- 
nese firm  which  shows  how  closely  the 
government  works  with  Industry.  The 
Japanese  proposed  to  Mr  Armstrong  that 
they  be  allowed  to  manufacture  his  prod- 
uct under  his  brand,  which  could  be 
done  much  cheaper  In  Japan 

Mr  Armstrong  rightly  points  out  al- 
though the  invitaUon  Is  tempting,  accept- 
ance would  ultimately  result  In  a  loss  of 
thousand*  more  American  Jobs  He  asks 
that  fair  trade  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
and   oBers  some  important    suggestions 


on  how  American  manufacturers  can 
compete  with  other  countries  If  we 
change  some  of  our  laws,  such  as  anti- 
trust, and  let  our  trading  partners  meet 
standards  that  we  require  and  if  not. 
pay  a  tax  for  noncompliance 

The  timely  letter  from  Mr  Armstrong 
merits  strong  consideration  from  Con- 
gress. We  can  no  longer  wait  for  volun- 
tary compliance  from  our  trading  part- 
ners to  reduce  their  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact.  volunUry  reduction  of 
quotas  from  the  Japanese  has  been  a 
Joke. 

An  orderly  marketing  mechanism  is 
needed  now  to  regulate  the  flow  of  im- 
ports Into  the  United  SUtes  which  are 
rapidly  displacing  American  production 
and  employment,  and  we  should  press  for 
intemaUonal  fair  trading  standards  In 
world  trade  Our  laws  should  be  examined 
in  light  of  present-day  realities 

Mr  Speaker,  the  correspondence  from 
Mr.  Armstrong  follows: 

AXMSTtONG  Bros    Tool  Co.. 

Chicago ,  III  .  June  22,  1971. 
Congressman  Roman  C.  Pdcinski. 
House  of  Repretentativet. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAH  Congressman  PtciNSK.!  Enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  we  recently  received  from 
a  Japanese  marketing  organlaatlon  I  hope 
you  will  take  time  to  read  it  over  very  care- 
fully, since  its  an  excellent  example  of  the 
type  of  competition  American  manufacturers 
face  from  Japan  (and  to  some  degree  from 
other  countries  as  well ) . 

if  a  group  of  American  manufacturers  got 
together  and  divided  up  their  markets,  or- 
ganized their  marketing,  and  standardized 
their  production  in  the  way  these  people  are 
doing — at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  finan- 
cial help  of  their  government — the  anu -trust 
suits  would  fly  like  bullets! 

From  previous  correspondence  we've  had.  1 
believe  you  are  as  concerned  about  the  Im- 
port problem  as  I.  and  I  felt  a  copy  of  this 
letter  might  be  of  some  help  to  you  Let  me 
also  suggest  one  way  in  which  our  govern- 
ment could  help  American  manufacturers. 

We  should  make  overseas  producers  sub- 
ject to  the  same  basic  laws  domestic  manu- 
facturers face — anti-trust,  pollution  control, 
safety,  minimum  wage,  etc  Each  country 
should  be  rated,  and  an  equalization  tax 
applied — at  our  border — to  offset  "non- 
compUance"  with  these  laws  (I'm  sure  a 
good  use  could  be  found  for  the  taxes  so 
collected) . 

We  would  have  no  objections  to  other 
countries'  applying  this  same  set  of  stand- 
ards to  us.  assuming  It  was  applied  fairly. 
But  If  something  of  this  nature  is  not  done 
there  wUl  eventually  be  few — If  any — manu- 
facturing firms  left  in  the  USA 

I  guess  what  I'm  suggesting  Is  not  "Pro- 
tectionism" or  "Free  Trade",  but  what  might 
be  called  Fair  Trade  .  and  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country  who  would 
favor  It. 

Tours  very  truly. 

PatTL  AaM»moNO, 

Vice  President. 

PS — The  invitation  to  have  our  products 
private  branded  In  Japan  Is.  I  must  admit, 
very  tempting  By  doing  It  we'd  likely  force 
our  immediate  competitors  to  do  the  same,  so 
we're  talking  about  the  export  of  possibly 
2,000  joba. 

Shin-Nihoh  Tools  Co..  Ltd., 

Osaka.  Japan.  June  2,  1971. 
Messrs   Armstrong  Bros.  Tooi,  Co., 
Chicago.  Ill .   USA 

DxAR  Sirs  We  know  your  company  very 
well  as  the  leading  manufacturers  of  tools 
for   industrial    machinist   use   and    we   have 
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been  wanting  to  write  you  for  long  time  We 
are  very  Interested  In  establishing  business 
relation  with  your  esteemed  firm. 

First  of  all.  we  wish  to  explain  you  about 
our  organization  as  follows  — 

Recently,  four  leading  manufacturers  of 
handtools  In  Japan,  namely  Asahl  Klnzoku 
Kogyo  Co.  Algo  Kogyo  Co  Ltd.  Mlahlma 
Mfg  Co  and  Toyo  Klko  Mfg  Co  have  formed 
a  group  name  Shin  Nthon  Tools  Group, 
according  to  suggestion  and  financial  help  of 
Japanese  government  The  purpose  of  their 
forming  group  are  1 )  Ratlonallie  of  dUtrlb- 
uiing  Byslem  a)  Level  up  of  production 
technique  3)  Modernize  of  equipments  by 
financial  help  of  government. 

Before  each  manufacturer  used  to  handle 
sales  of  their  products  respectively  It  was 
very  uneconomical  and  Inefficient  and  they 
could  not  render  good  service  to  the  custom- 
ers. In  order  to  solve  such  problem,  it  has 
been  decided  to  establish  a  sales  organization 
to  handle  their  products  Intensively  We  are 
the  company  who  have  been  established  for 
that  purpose  under  Joint  Inveetmenu  of  the 
above  makers  We  are  formed  by  experts  of 
tools  and  foreign  trade,  and  so  we  are  very 
sure  that  we  shall  tie  able  to  render  you  very 
quick  service 

For  your  reference,  we  are  sending  you  a 
leaflet  of  our  products  As  you  will  find  in  the 
leaflet  there  are  wide  range  of  tools  and  we 
are  ver>-  sure  there  will  be  some  Items  which 
you  are  interested 

Among  the  all  Items  mentioned  on  the 
leaflet,  tools  for  Industrial  use.  such  as  Strik- 
ing face  wrench,  structural  box  wrench,  hook 
spanner  and  spanners  for  heavy  industrial 
use  are  very  well  accepted  among  the  cus- 
tomers In  fact,  we  have  been  delivering  large 
amount  of  these  Items  to  American  Govern- 
ment according  to  Federal  Specification  We 
are  proud  of  our  quality  of  these  items 

We  know  well  tliat  these  lines  are  of  your 
products,  as  we  have  one  of  your  catalogue, 
and  we  are  very  sure  you  are  manufacturing 
these  Items 

We  have  heard  that  production  cost  of 
these  items  In  US  A  are  very  expensive  com- 
pared with  those  m  Japan  Now  we  wish  to 
propose   you   one   idea    as   follows 

If  you  find  the  quality  of  our  products 
quite  well  which  is  well  compared  with  your 
products,  and  if  you  find  our  prices  are  lower 
than  your  production  cast  of  your  products 
You  may  pick  up  our  products  with  your  own 
brand.  It  will  be  more  profitable  for  you  If 
you  agree  with  our  above  propiosal,  please 
write  us  by  return  so  that  we  shall  send  vou 
our  quotation   and  samples 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  favor- 
able reply. 

Tours  faithfully. 


BALLOONING  PESTICIDE  SALES 
BUGGING  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  22. 
1971.  carried  a  news  report  under  the 
heading.  Ballooning  PesUcide  Sales 
Buggins:  Congress.  '  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Therefore.  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  news  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Balxooninc  PksnciDi  Salrs  Bcogino 

CONQRXSS 

(By  Peter  C    Stuart) 
Washington  —DDT    a.4-d    3,4,5-t     "Weed- 
B-Oon  Spot  Weeder.  "  •"KiJis  bugs  dead.  "  Aero- 
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sol  cans  Spray  guns.  Lawn  spreaders  Crop- 
dusting  airplanes 

Welcome  to  the  pesticide  society 

Americana  are  said  to  carry  In  their  bodies 
average  pesticide  residues  greater  than  their 
government  permits  most  foods  to  carry  In 
Interstate  commerce 

Civilization's  pesticides  have  penetrated  tc 
even  remote  Antarctica  and  dust  high  above 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet  these  well -traveled  chemicals  are  only 
now  beginning  to  reach  perhaps  the  most 
sheltered  enclave  of  all — the  agriculture  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

action    uj   thr   wind 

In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, these  committees  are  quietly  put- 
ting finishing  touches  on  new  legislative  con- 
trols  Reform,  however  slight,  is  in  the  wind. 

"Tm  frankly  surprised,"  confessed  one 
long-frustrated  reformer    "And  encouraged." 

The  agriculture  committees,  dominated  by 
congressmen  from  rural  constituencies,  pre- 
side over  the  nation's  pesticide  laws  as  pro- 
tectively as  a  cotton  farmer  might  guard  his 
season's  supply  of  DDT 

"I  think  It  Is  a  special  responsibility  of  this 
committee,"'  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  WUllam  R  Poage  (D)  of  Texas, 
who  was  raised  on  a  ranch,  emphasized  In 
optening  pesticide  hearings  earlier  this  year, 
■  to  develop  and  encourage  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  practices  which  will  assure  that 
all  Americans  receive  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber 

tmCIXNCT    DDXNDkD 

"I  think  [the  use  of  chemicals)  plays  a 
considerable  pan  In  giving  us  the  efficient 
agriculture  which  we  have  In  the  United 
States" 

The  nation's  basic  pesticide  law — with  the 
mouth-filling  name  of  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act — hasnt  been 
systematically  overhauled  since  written  In 
1947.  Meanwhile,  annual  pesticide  produc- 
tion has  ballooned  to  roughly  five  pounds 
per  person,  with  sales  leapfrogging  at  13 
percent  a  year 

"Inadequate  to  protect  the  public,"  the 
law  has  t>een  branded  by  a  spokesman  for 
none  other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  administered  most  of  It  until 
creation  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  last  Decemt>er 

Some  blame  the  Agriculture  Department 
Itself  for  many  of  the  inadequacies.  Chief 
among  them 

Poor  enforcement  The  department  failed 
to  Initiate  a  single  criminal  proeecutlon  un- 
der the  law  for  13  years,  despite  evidence 
of  repeated  violations,  Congress's  watchdog- 
glng  General  Accounting  Office  charged  In 
1968 

Slow  procedures.  After  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment decided  to  ban  some  nonfarm 
uses  of  DDT  in  1969,  six  months  later  even 
the  first  appeals  step  hadn't  been  completed 
The  Issue  wasn't  resolved  until  January, 
1971,  when  the  new  environmental  agency 
declined  a  broader  ban 

Insufficient  safety  Many  pesticides — 186  In 
fiscal  year  1969  alone — have  t>een  registered 
over  the  objections  of  federal  health  crfBclals. 
investigators  for  a  House  committee  found 
In  1969. 

PROPOSALS    DKAFTEO 

As  remedies,  the  congressional  committees 
are  weighing  reforms  such  as  these: 

Tightening  controls  on  uses  of  pesticides 
by  assigning  each  a  classification.  The  Nixon 
administrations  bill,  leading  spokesman  for 
which  la  Sen  Roljert  W.  Packwood  iRi  of 
Oregon,  proposes  three  classes — "general 
use."  "restricted  use."'  and  "use  by  permit 
only  " 

Sp>eedlng  up  procedures  for  barring  dan- 
gerous pesticides  Hearings  and  reviews  would 
be  cut  from  the  present  400  or  more  days 
to  160  days  under  the  chief  Etemocratlc  bill — 
offer«d   by    two   Wisconsin   lawmakers.    Sen 
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Gaylord  A,  Nelson  and  Rep    David  R    Obey 

Broadening  federal  controls  from  only  pes- 
ticides In  interstate  commerce  to  those  made, 
sold,  and  used  within  a  single  slate 

Stiffening  enforcement  by  permitting  citi- 
zens to  bring  court  action  against  any  per- 
son, company,  or  governmental  agency  vio- 
lating the  pesticide  law. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House  la 
expected  to  act  first — any  day  now 

How  far  the  lawmakers  choose  to  go  In 
curbing  pesticides  may  affect  not  Just  the 
safety  of  Americana,  but  the  prices  they 
pay  for  food  One  House  committee  member, 
Oraham  Puroeli  Jr  (D)  of  Texas,  warns  that 
a  total  ban  (which  no  one  is  proposing) 
could  boost  consumer  food  costs  "as  high  as 
3<X)  percent.'" 

A  federal  study  group  recently  concluded, 
however,  that  pesticides  Influence  onlv  about 
1  percent  of  retail  food  costs 


FTFTTErrH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
US  GENERAL         ACCOUNTINa 

OFFICE 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 


or    ARKANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  other 
Members  in  extending  contratulations 
to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
and  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  B,  Staats,  the 
distinguished  public  servant  who  heads  it 
as  Comptroller  General,  on  the  Office's 
completion  of  50  years  of  service  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
for  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 
my  interest  for  years  have  coincided  with 
the  basic  duty  laid  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  by  law  to  seek  out  means 
of  achieving  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  public  expenditures.  Those  in- 
terests, of  course,  are  equally  vital  to 
me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — since  a 
dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned. 

The  Comptroller  General's  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  consistently  show 
substantial  measurable  savings  that  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  work.  The  reported 
savings  represent  amounts  collected  as 
well  as  reduced  expenditures  and  over 
the  past  5  years  have  averaged  nearly 
$200  million  a  year.  These  amounts  ac- 
tually are  on  the  conservative  side  since 
they  do  not  include  substantial  savings 
attributable  to  current-year  actions  that 
will  accrue  in  future  years  on  the  many 
continuing  programs  involved. 

Aside  from  the  reported  measurable 
savings,  the  record  shows  that  there  are 
many  other  substantial  economies  as  a 
result  of  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
work  These  take  the  form  of  desired 
results  achieved  at  reduced  cost,  more  or 
better  results  for  the  same  money,  and 
reduction  or  elimination  of  planned  ac- 
tivities. They  are  based  on  actions  taken 
by  the  Congress  or  Its  committees  that 
reflect  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions provided  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  by  agency  heads  as  a 
result  of  General  Accounting  Office  rec- 
ommendations. As  an  example  of  the 
former,  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
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1970  reduced  progrtuned  defense  funds 
by  other  $100  million  after  considering 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  and 
reconiinendatlonj  regarding  the  activi- 
ties involved. 

On  Uie  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
Genera;  Accounun*?  OfiBce  has  been  in- 
stnixnentaJ.  through  its  reports,  in  un- 
^-anhinjc  for  the  Congress  Information 
regarding  literally  billions  of  dollars  of 
underestimates  of  program  costs,  cost 
overrim.^.  unnecessao'  costs  borne  by  the 
Government,  revenues  foregone,  and  un- 
economical, mefflcieni.  and  ineffective 
use  of  resources  in  terms  of  accomplish- 
ing legislated  objecuves 

The  General  Accounting  Office  directly 
assists  the  Congre&s,  Its  committees,  and 
Members  by  performing  special  audits, 
investigations,  or  reviews  Although  re- 
quired by  law  to  do  so  only  for  the 
committees  concerned  with  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  appropnauons.  this 
service  is  extended  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  all  committees  and.  to  the  extent  staff 
is  available,  to  .Members.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  also  First,  assigns 
members  of  its  professional  staff  to 
congressional  committees,  second,  testi- 
fies before  congr^-ssional  committees  on 
matters  withi.i  it^  special  competence; 
third,  analyzes  and  furnishes  comments 
on  proposed  legislation,  and  fourth. 
mamtain.s  continuing  llai.'ion  through 
personal  contact  with  staff  members  of 
the  various  committees. 

In  anticipation  of  the  mcreasingly 
critical  need  of  the  Congress  for  more 
and  better  information  upon  which  to 
base  Its  decisions,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral .several  years  ago  began  diversifying 
the  General  .Accounting  Office's  basic 
professional  .skills  to  include  additional 
disciplines  in  engineering,  economics, 
system.^  analysis  statistics,  automatic 
data  processing  and  actuarial  science 
He  thus  got  a  running  start  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  Con«ress  for  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  information 
as  required  of  him  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970 

Changes  m  social  ecological,  economic. 
and  political  awareness,  advances  in 
technology,  and  turbulence  in  interna- 
tional affairs  have  occurred  with  kaleido- 
scopic ?peed  They  have  tremendously 
inc.-eased  the  difficult  job  of  disunyuish- 
ing  between  wants  and  needs,  and  estab- 
lishing equilibrtum  between  needs  and 
the  wherewlthall  with  which  to  satisfy 
them,  while  maintaining  economic  and 
fiscal  stability  In  the  short  5  years  of 
the  present  Comptroller  General's  In- 
cumbency, as  the  wants  and  needs  have 
Inc-eased,  heretofore  accepted  order  has 
been  disturt>ed  and  choices  between 
alternative  paths  have  multiplied  both 
in  number  and  difficulty.  Congress'  need 
has  become  rr.tical  for  complete,  reliable, 
and  e.specially  'onbia.sed  Information  to 
solve  the  complex  ecjuatlons  Involved. 

The  Genera!  Accounting  Office's  activ- 
ities, augmentmg  as  they  do  the  congres- 
sional committee  and  staff  capabilities, 
are  invaluable  and  wU!  become  even 
more  so  They  affect  both  the  needs  and 
resources  sides  of  those  equations,  for 
any  change  on  either  side  has  a  directly 
proportional  effect  on  the  other  Pro- 
grams   proposed    in    budgets    must    be 
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weighed  among  themselves  and  against 
their  effect  on  the  entire  economic  spec- 
trum in  terms  of  benefits,  costs,  and  ef- 
fectiveness 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  General 
.Accountm>i  Offices  perforr'ance  When- 
ever as  the  result  of  their  acuvuies,  the 
Contrress  or  agencies  are  able  to  reduce 
an  appropriation,  curtail  a  program,  pro- 
vide for  collection  of  more  revenues,  or 
accomplish  more  thar.  anticipated,  the 
savings  ultimately  reflect  in  reduced  con- 
sumption and  needs  for  resources  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  needs  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  so,  even  though  the  savings  be 
absorbed  by  or  diverted  to  another  need 

A  half  century  has  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  the  original  :dea  of  exer- 
cls  ng  control  over  the  public  purse 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
an  agency  of  the  Congress  That  concept 
and  the  agency  have  been  sufficiently 
flexible  to  adapt  to  the  drastic  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  this  period 
The  General  Accountmg  Office  has  kept 
pace  with  those  changes  and  with  the 
extension  of  its  responsibilities  In  laws 
enacted  in  the  interim  by  developing  new 
professional  techniques  and  upgrading 
Its  staff. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  over 
the  years,  I  am  certam  that  the  creation 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Comptroller  Generalship,  both  as  a  con- 
cept and  m  actuality,  would  come  high  on 
the  list.  I  believe  that  my  colleagiies  in 
the  House  will  concur  with  this  \iew  and 
join  me  In  wishing  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
continued  success  and  in  assuring 
them  of  our  deep  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion for  their  fine  assistance  over  the 
years 
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GLASS  RECYCLING  COLLECTION 
HITS  A  NEW  MONTHLY  HIGH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF    NKW    JCBSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  fully  aware  of  the  growing 
threat  to  our  environment  caused  by 
increasing  amounts  of  solid  waste  which 
are  thrown  away  and  not  reused. 
Recycling  of  these  materials  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  one  valuable  solution 
to  this  problem,  and  I  am  proud  and 
delighted  to  learn  of  an  organization  in 
my  district  which  has  adopted  this 
method  of  action.  The  Bloomfleld  Area 
Environmental  Action  Group  has  orga- 
nized a  recycling  collection  which  has 
produced  excellent  results. 

This  process,  and  the  group's  success, 
are    described   in    the    following   article 
which  anpeared  m  the  Bloomfleld  Inde- 
pendent Press: 
Glass  Rxctcuno  Collection  Hrrs  a  Nrw 

MONTHLT    HiCH 

Over  33,000  pounds  of  giaaa  and  347  pounds 
oi  aluminum  were  collected  last  Saturday  by 
the  Bloomfleld  Area  Environmental  Action 
Oroup  at  lu  monthly  recycling  pick-up  at 


the  School  Administration  Building  parking 
lot  at  Broad  street  and  BeUevue  avenue 

This  Is  more  than  two-and-a-half  times 
the  amount  that  was  collected  in  May  caus- 
ing Mrs.  Peggy  Whlttman,  chairman  of  the 
recycling  committee,  to  say,  "I  guess  we've 
Anally  caught  on."  The  committee  stages 
the  collection  on  the  third  Saturday  of  every 
month  from  8:30  am.  to  1  pm  The  next 
one  will   be  on  July   17 

The  collection  was  expanded  this  month  to 
Include  aluminum  and  Mrs  Whlttman  reiter- 
ated that  the  cans,  which  can  be  Identified 
ijy  the  fact  that  they  have  rounded  bottoms 
and  no  side  seams,  should  be  rinsed  and 
flattened  .The  petite  recycling  chairman 
does  this  by  stepping  on  them  ) 

Olass.  she  said,  should  also  be  cleaned 
I  labels  do  not  have  to  be  removed)  and  metal 
rings   should    be   clipped   off 

The  work  at  the  collection  sites  Is  done  by 
volunteers  from  the  BAEAO  and  other  groups 
using  town  trucks  to  carry  the  glass  and 
cans  to  the  recycling  center  The  town 
donates  the  use  of  the  trucks  and  the  BAEAO 
pays  the  town  drivers  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  day's  collection. 

The  BAKAO,  which  recently  registered  as 
a  non-profit  corporation,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  elected  officers  for  1971-72  at  a 
meeting  on  June  3  at  the  Bloomfleld  Public 
Library 

The  officers  are:  Tom  Helser.  president; 
John  Mola,  vice  president;  Bernard  Zweben, 
treasurer;  Mrs  Robert  Karg,  projects  co- 
ordinator: Mrs  William  Whlttman  recycling 
chairman;  Debbie  Sheehan.  corresponding 
secretary;  Vivian  -Magi lo.  recording  secretary; 
Mrs  Pamela  Ooener.  public  relations  co- 
ordinator Brooks  Van  Sant.  a  founder  of 
group,  wUl  be  permanent  member  of  the 
executive  board 


CLASSIFICATION    AND   PRIOR 

RESTRAINT 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


or  Nrw  HAMPSRntz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr  Reston  says  m  the  follow- 
ing column,  that — 

The  fuss  over  the  Pentagon  Papers  is  only 
a  symbol  of  a  much   larger  problem. 

The  whole  subject  of  classification— 
assigning  a  secret  label  to  material  that 
may  or  may  not  have  a  genuine  security 
aspect — requires  careful  review  and 
probably  clarification  by  legislation. 

Surely  no  newspaper,  even  the  re- 
doubtable and  esteemed  New  York  Times, 
should  have  the  nght  to  con.sider  itself 
the  ultimate  classification  reviewing  au- 
thority In  the  .same  context,  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  classification  of  material  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  pub- 
lic when  its  publication  would  not  harm 
the  national  security. 

Intentional  disclosure  of  properly  clas- 
sified secret  mat.erial  is  a  criminal  act. 
Yet  it  is  elementa.T  In  the  law  that  the 
injunctive  powers  of  the  courts  may  not 
be  used  to  prohibit  the  commission  of 
crime  lest  the  offender  be  denied  trial  by 
jury — contempt  is  not  for  the  Jury  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Perhaps  the  Times  ought  first  to  have 
sought  declassification  before  commenc- 
ing publication  of  documents  otherwise 
classified  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  disposition  of  the  "Pentagon 
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Papers."  so-called,  the  unfortunate  part 
of  this  matter  is  that  disregard  of  classi- 
fication by  a  prominent  newspaper  does 
not  contribute  to  public  respect  for  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  general  law  or  the  media 
In  general. 

Of  course  whatever  background  of  the 
tragic  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  contributes  to  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  how  that  involvement  came 
to  be  and  how  it  can  be  avoided  in  the 
sense  of  repetition,  is  a  plus.  But  in  the 
process  it  would  be  well  to  take  care  that 
our  codes  are  not  compromised  and  that 
from  all  this  furor  we  can  genuinely  im- 
prove our  methods  of  classification  and 
declassification  for  the  future. 

The  following  column  by  the  dlstin- 
gui.shed  columnist  James  Reston  appear- 
ing in  the  Sunday  Times.  Is  worthy  of 
careful  reading. 

The  column  follows . 

A    TaOtTBLED    P^END 

( By  James  Reston) 

Washtncton  — A  troubled  friend  wants  to 
know  why  the  newspapers  don't  leave  the 
questions  of  secret  documents  and  national 
security  to  the  President.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  did. 

Presidential  power  is  now  greater  than  at 
any  other  time  In  the  history  of  the  Republic 
Ever  since  the  invention  of  atomic  weapons 
and  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUee.  it  is 
clear  that  the  nation  could  be  mortally 
wounded  before  the  Congress  oould  ever  be 
assembled  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Accordingly,  the  balance  of  decisive  power 
in  the  foreign  field — but  not  over  Internal 
policy — has  passed  from  the  Congress,  where 
it  lay  tefore  the  two  world  wars,  to  the  White 
House.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  what 
we  wanted  but  It  was  clearly  what  we  had 
to  do. 

Other  Inventions  tlppted  the  balance  of  po- 
litical power  toward  the  President,  especially 
nationwide  television  It  Is  at  his  disposal 
whenever  he  likes,  with  a  studio  In  the  White 
House  He  has  instant  communications  with 
the  people  and  the  world,  all  of  which  Is 
necessary  The  Congress  cannot  compete  with 
him  In  the  use  of  these  modern  instruments 
in  the  conduct  of  public  policy 

But  these  unavoidable  facts  raise  serious 
questions.  Should  such  power  not  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple? Should  the  Congress  not  know  what  is 
going  on?  Should  the  executive  be  free  to  use 
the  power  it  needs  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  In  undeclared  wars  like  Viet- 
nam? Should  the  press  shut  its  eyes  to  any 
documents,  even  old  historical  documents, 
the  executive  chooses  to  mark  top  secret? 

The  fuss  over  the  Pentagon  Papers  Is  only 
a  symbol  of  a  much  larger  problem  It  Is 
true  that  these  papers  raise  questions  of  "na- 
tional security."  but  the  greatest  threat  to 
national  security  in  this  time  Is  the  division 
of  the  people  over  a  war  they  have  had  to 
fight  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  govern- 
ments that  didn't  tell  them  the  truth.  The 
nation  Is  seething  with  distrust,  not  only  of 
the  Government  but  of  the  press,  and  the 
issue  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  is  merely 
whether  we  should  get  at  the  facts  and  try  to 
correct  our  mistakes,  or  suppress  the  whole 
painful  story. 

Ptindamentally,  this  Is  not  a  fight  between 
the  Oovernment  and  the  press  It  is  not 
even  a  fight  over  the  President's  decisive 
power  to  defend  the  nation  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  missiles  Congress  has  submitted  to 
the  scientific  facts  on  the  ultimate  questions 
of  nuclear  war 

But  now  It  has  l)een  asked.  In  the  name  of 
"security,"  not  even  to  look  at  a  historical 
analysis  of  a  war  It  has  financed  but  not 
declared,  not  to  question  the  unelected 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  who  had 
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access  to  the  papers  Congress  could  not  see. 
and  to  respect  the  Administration's  right  to 
stamp  "secret"  on  any  documents  It  likes, 
and  to  keep  them  secret  years  after  the  event, 
when  officials  long  out  of  office  are  writing 
their  own  versions  of  history  out  of  the 
'secret  documents" 

My  "troubled  friend  "  has  good  cause  for 
anxiety  He  Is  right  to  wonder  whether  the 
press  knows  enough  and  Is  resporisible 
enough  to  publish  things  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wants  suppressed.  He  is  right  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  security  of  the  naUon 
But  what  Is  being  exposed  here  is  not  pri- 
marily some  Government  documents  that 
might  cause  "Irreparable  damage"  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  but  a  system  of  secrecy, 
of  Presidential  presumption,  of  Influential 
staff  advice  by  men  who  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, of  concealment  and  manipulation, 
all  no  doubt  with  the  best  motives,  but  never- 
theless a  system  which  has  got  out  of  hand 
and  could  really  cause  "Irreparable  damage  " 
to  the  Republic 

No  doubt  the  press  Itself  is  often  poorly 
Informed  and  clumsy  In  Its  efforts  to  expose 
the  dangers  of  this  system,  but  the  greater 
the  power  In  the  hands  of  the  executive,  the 
greater  the  need  for  Information  and  skepti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
press. 

My  anxious  friend  might  be  careful  about 
weaknenlng  the  Instruments  of  information 
and  review  at  such  a  time  No  doubt  they 
are  blunt  Instruments,  often  misused,  but  in 
this  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  or  so  it 
seems  here,  the  greater  danger  is  the  sys- 
tem of  executive  secrecy,  and  the  greater 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  nation  is  the 
mistrust  this  system  of  secrecy  and  contrived 
television  propaganda  has  caused. 

James  Madison  summed  up  the  problem 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic: 

'.\mong  those  principles  deemed  sacred  In 
America,  among  those  sacred  rights  consid- 
ered as  formmg  the  bulwark  of  their  llljerty, 
which  the  Government  contemplates  with 
awful  reverence  and  would  approach  only 
with  the  most  cautious  clrcumsp>ectlon.  there 
is  no  one  of  which  the  Importance  Is  more 
deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

That  this  liberty  is  often    carried  to  ex- 
cess, that  It  has  sometimes  degenerated  in 
to  licentiousness,  is  seen  and  lamented,  but 
the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  discovered 

Perhaps  it  Is  an  evu  Inseparable  from 
the  good  with  which  It  Is  allied;  perhaps  It 
Is  a  shoot  which  cannot  t)e  stripped  from 
the  stock  without  wounding  vitally  the  plant 
from  which  It  Is  torn  However  desirable  those 
measures  might  be  which  might  correct  with- 
out enslaving  the  press,  they  have  never 
yet  been  devised  In  America." 
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'NEW   PICTURE   OF   UNWED- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  medical  reasons,  I  was  unavail- 
able for  the  vote  today  on  Mr.  HiBERi's 
motion  to  table  a  motion  by  Mr.  Whalen 
of  Ohio  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6531.  the  Selective  Service 
extension.  The  amendment  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  week  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  UjS.  forces  within  9 
months  subject  to  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  If  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  Mr.  HiaiHT's  motion 
to  table  as  I  favored  instructing  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment. 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MJCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thl5 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  concerning  the  unwed 
mother,  which  appeared  in  the  Etetroit 
Free  Press  on  June  28,  1971.  Written  by 
Helen  May,  Free  Press  staff  writer,  the 
article  gives  some  interesting  Insights 
into  the  facts  surroimdlng  this  problem 
in  our  metropolitan  areas  and  the  vari- 
ous cultural  aspects  between  the  black 
and  white  unwed  mother.  The  article 
follows : 

Yotmo,   Poor  and  Black:    New  Pictokx  or 

Unwed    Mom 

(By  Helen  May) 

Lucretla  Scott  is  a  young  black  girl  who 
looks  about  13,  She  Is  slightly  built  with 
sparkling  eyes.  She  has  a  cautious  way  of 
pausing  between  her  sentences,  then  speak- 
ing softly. 

Lucretla  (which  is  nof  ^er  real  name  i  is 
16,  however,  and  has  a  four-iB<mth-old  cinid 
She  Is  not  married  She  dldnV^ttse  contra- 
ceptives because  she  didn't  plan  sex.  "I  ■was 
unlucky  and  got  caught  the  first  time,"  she 
said  She  had  no  Idea  that  getting  pregnant 
was  so  simple. 

"I  was  a  total  failure,  especially  to  my 
mother."  says  Lucretla  "I  really  disappointed 
her.  let  her  down."  Her  mother  supports  Lu- 
cretla, her  three  brothers  and  sisters  and  the 
new  baby.  Her  dad,  a  disabled  veteran,  does 
not  live  with  them 

Lucretla  stayed  at  home  until  delivery 
when  she  went  to  Booth  Memorial  Home 
Hospital  for  five  days  "that  seemed  like  five 
years." 

During  her  pregnancy,  she  missed  her 
friends  at  sports — games  like  hockey  and 
baseball,  and  dances — "Now  that  this  hap- 
pened the  guys  might  think  I'm  loose,  so  I 
stay  away, "  she  said.  At  present  she's  fl.n- 
Ished  school  and  trying  to  get  child  supfKrt 
from  her  former  sweetheart 

They  split  up  when  she  got  pregnant.  He's 
since  finished  high  school,  but  has  no  Job 
and  no  money  for  child  suppx)rt 

Lucretla.  a  real  girl  with  a  flctluous  name. 
Is  typically  Detroit's  unwed  mother — young 
poor  and  black  These  are  girls,  who  have  had 
to  leave  school,  who  can't  seek  work,  and  are 
in  a  major  crisis 

In  Detroit,  and  across  the  country,  there 
have  been  programs  for  unwed  mothers  for 
a  long  time — maternity  homes  and  adop- 
tion services.  But  these  have  neither  stemmed 
the  tide  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
nor  met  the  needs  of  the  girls. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  illegitimate  blrtJis 
has  increased  while  at  the  same  time  fewer 
and  fewer  girls  are  using  the  maternity 
homes. 

For  this  reason,  the  Florence  Crlttenton 
Maternity  Home  closed  March  31.  But  the 
United  Community  Services  lUCS)  board 
of  directors  approved  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  agency  last  week  for  a  New 
Crlttenton  Program. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  new  understanding 
and  new  approach  to  the  old  problem 

The  New  Crlttenton  Program  will  have  a 
black  community  board  of  directors  and  a 
flexible  full-service  program  for  the  unwed 
mom,  her  child,  its  father  and  their  families 

CONCkAl.MEKT    NOT    NXTDKD 

Why  did  UCS  create  a  new  agency  when 
there's  already  a  prollferaUon  of  social  serv- 
ice agencies?  What  is  behind  UCS  action? 
Why  did  It  move  in  this  direction  first?  Why 
not  move  simultaneously  to  give  greater  sup- 
port to  white  girls? 
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For  one  tblng.  many  white  girU  no  longer 
seek  to  conceal  their  pre^ancles.  Per  another 
the  overwbeUnmg  number  of  Ulogmmate 
blrtha  occxu-  to  black  glrla — 6.164.  or  60  per- 
cent of  all  Illegitimate  blrtha  in  the  tn- 
county  area  In  1960  were  to  non-whltea. 

But  sheer  numbers  la  not  the  only  reaaon 
Surveys  show  that  In  moat  casea  the  crlala 
the  black  girls  face  la  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  white  girl 

Traditional  aacumptlona  too  are  proving 
wrong 

.Attitudes  an  morality  are  changing.  Ma- 
v«rnity  homes  were  created  to  hide  women 
fr'  m  sorietv  s  *ci"irn  but  many  glrla  no  longer 
seek  concealment  Betty  Dlehl.  director  of 
the  former  Crutenton  Maternity  Home,  says 

Most  glrLs  now  come  here  to  c-ontlnue  their 
education,  not  to  hide  -heir  pregnancy." 

I  Unwed  mothers  stlU  find  ;t  hard  to  con- 
tinue In  school  Detroit's  Continuing  Educa- 
Uon  for  Girls  { CEO  i  program  U  limited  to 
only  110  glrla  per  semester  And  Michigan's 
new  law  requiring  every  schocjl  district  to 
provide  such  education  has  never  been 
funded.) 

Popular  aaaumptlon  haa  been  that  girls 
have  a  child  out  of  wedlock  because  they 
want  to  To  aatlafy  their  egoa  or  to  get  back 
at  their  boyfriend,  their  parents  or  society 
However  Dr  PhUllps  Cutrlght.  Ph  D  ,  of  In- 
diana University,  who  baa  studied  the  pat- 
terns of  Illegitimacy,  says  the  opposite  ta 
true 

Today's  teen,  he  says,  is  sexually  more  ac- 
tive than  other  generations  However,  she 
does  not  realize  how  easy  It  is  to  get  preg- 
nant And  even  if  she  did,  she  has  no  re- 
course to  contraceptives  from  the  commu- 
nity 

Popular  belief  la  that  unwed  mothers  and 
Illegitimate  children  swell  the  welfare  rolls 
However.  Detroit's  UCS  nieglUmacy  Study 
shows  less  than  one  third  of  the  children  on 
welfare  are  illegitimate 

Popular  assumption  haa  been  that  Black 
culture  accepts  Illegitimacy  while  the  white 
community  docs  not.  More  Blacks  do  have 
babies  out  of  wedlock  than  white  girls  and 
thus  some  people  calculate  that  Detroit's 
increaae  In  the  number  of  Illegitimate  births 
haa  Increased  with  the  Increased  number  of 
Blioks  :n  the  city. 

Stausucs  indicate,  however,  it's  more  a 
matter  of  economics  than  race  For  as  the 
socio-economic  level  of  Blacks  goes  up.  the 
incidence  of  illegitimacy  goes  down 

WHT    BLACKa   DON'T    MAaST 

Mrs  Charles  P  Whitten.  chairman  of  the 
UCS  Illegitimacy  Study  Committee  cites 
facts  that  are  involved  In  Black  Illegitimacy 

For  one  thing,  she  says,  the  pregnant  white 
teenager  la  frequently  pushed  Into  marriage 
since  her  boyfriend  can  more  readily  get  a 
Job  and  support  her  and  the  child  The  Black 
girl  doesn't  marry,  since  her  young  boyfriend 
finds  It  almoet  lmpo«ible  to  get  work  A  1970 
!»ederai  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
HEW)  study  showed  that  at  least  A3  percent 
jf  all  teen  marriages  came  after  the  glrra 
pregnancy 

Also,  the  poor— Black  and  white — have  no 
options  of  abortion,  or  of  trips  to  faraway 
places  as  do  the  affluent  Says  Mrs  Whitten. 
"There's  no  measure  of  what  may  be  called 
Ulicit  sex  '  But  we  know  that  the  afUuent 
have  acce«  to  contracepUves,  to  private  doc- 
tors, who  don't  record  illegitimate  births, 
and  to  abortion. 

The  poor  live  with  the  reeuJts.  while  the 
affluent  have  ways  to  get  out  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

■Por  the  black  mother,  her  daughter's 
pregnancy  Is  the  end  of  the  world  But  she 
adjusts  realistically — as  a  survival  technique 

There  are  other  differences  between  the 
black  and  white  unwed  mother. 

Ihe  white  unwed  mother  has  always  had 
the  option  of  putting  her  child  up  for  adop- 
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tlon.  But  black  children  were  labeled  "hard 
to  place."  This  meant,  of  course,  they  were 
hard  to  place  in  the  white  community 

However.  Homes  for  Black  Children  has 
demonstrated  the  oppoaite  In  the  first  year 
of  It-  existence  over  100  black  babies  were 
placed  with  Black  families  "We  have  proven 
that  black  families  will  adopt  children  if 
they  feel  comfortable  with  the  agency,"  says 
Mrs.  Shirley  Burnett,  a  co-director  of  HBC 
(If  homes  are  available,  the  black  girl  wants 
to  place  her  child  for  adoption  as  readily  as 
a  white  girl.) 

umjt  parvACT  in  these  hoicks 

Another  difference  between  the  races  which 
haa  bearing  on  Illegitimacy  stems  from  the 
difference  in  economics  The  blacks  with 
poorer  houalng  have  leas  privacy  la  tbelr 
homea. 

As  Mra.  Burnett  says  With  a  three  room 
flat,  kids  can  see  sex  between  parents — it's  an 
expression  of  love  There's  no  such  thing  as 
separate  bedrooms" 

But  there  are  similarities  between  the  black 
and  white  unwed  mother  Both  need  medical 
services  and  both  are  too  frightened  to  seek 
help.  There  is  the  inclination  to  feel  that  if 
the  pregnancy  Is  Ignored.  It  wUl  go  away. 

Many  wait  until  their  sixth  month  before 
telling  their  parents  or  seeking  pre-natal 
help.  Some  never  get  medical  assistance 

And  regardleas  of  race,  a  girl  having  a 
child  out  of  wedlock  Is  a  girl  in  a  crisis  She 
la  usually  a  "child  having  a  child." 

■The  average  age  of  the  pregnant  teen  Is 
15-15Vi."  Mys  Nancy  Boykln  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education's  Continuing  Education 
for  Olrls  (CEO)  program  for  pregnant  teens. 
"And  that's  an  age  when  the  girl  Is  still  In  a 
very  pliable,  formative  stage.  Her  needs  have 
much  to  do  with  helping  her  establish  life 
goals  and  direction 

"And  I  have  usually  found  that  a  girl  who 
has  conceived  out  of  wedlock  has  a  very 
low  self-esteem  and  needs  building  up  to 
cope  with  life." 

The  New  Crlttenton  Program  Is  slated  to 
get  underway  by  September  and  at  that  time 
the  on-going  social  services  still  operating 
out  of  the  old  Crlttenton  Home  will  shift 
to  Webb  House,  which  Crlttenton  has  deeded 
to  UCS. 

It  is  a  first  step  in  future  directions  be- 
ing studied  by  UCS  for  the  care  of  all  un- 
wed  pregnsmt  girls.  Including  an  attack  on 
prevention  of  Illegitimacy. 

And  it  comes  at  a  time  when  statistics 
show  that  in  1969  there  were  9.396  Illegiti- 
mate births  reported  for  the  trl-county  area. 
Macomb  County  accounted  for  564.  Oakland 
County  for  1.108.  and  Wayne  County  for 
7  723  And  the  highest  concentration  of 
these  birth  is  In  the  urlian  center  of  each 
county.  Warren  In  Macomb.  Ponttac  In  Oak- 
land and  Detroit  In  Wajme. 

The  1970  figures  are  expected  to  hit  10.000 
for  the  trl-county  area 


THE  ROLE  OP  ELECTRIC  POWER 
IN  MINIMIZING  TOTAL  POLLU- 
TION   PROM     ENERGY    USE 


HON  JAMES  A    McCLURE 

■  jT     ii<AH'  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr      McCLURE      Mr      Speaker,     the 

House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Energy 
and  Resources,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Nuclear  Affairs  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  iMr  Hosmkr  i  have 
met  In  Joint  session  to  Investigate  means 
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for  reducing  pollution  resulting  from  the 
production  and  use  of  energy  One  ap- 
proach currently  under  Investigation  by 
the  task  force  Is  electrical  substitution  in 
future  energry  patterns  Dr.  James  H. 
Wright,  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  is  the 
director  of  Environmental  Systems  De- 
partment for  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp  He  has  proposed  an  analysis  of  the 
possible  reduction  m  pollution  which 
could  be  achieved  by  energy  substitu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  present  Dr.  Wright's 
analysis  for  the  benefit  and  appraisal  of 
my  colleagues: 

Thk  Rolx  or  Ei-xcTRic  Poweb  in  Minimizing 
Total  Pollution  FaoM  Enekgt  Use 
(By  Dr    James  H    Wright) 
Environmental  quality   Is  now  a  naUon&I 
objecUve    While   this   concern   encompasses 
all  aspects  of  the  national  scene,  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  deterioration  is  most 
severe  in  the  urban  centers  with  air  pollu- 
tion, sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems  leading   the   list  of  environmental   of- 
fences. This  paper  examines  the  role  of  en- 
ergy use  patterns  and  their  Impact  on  air  and 
heat  pollution 

souacES  or  Ata  pollutants 
While  the  incre«uUng  rate  of  energy  use  ' 
has  been  at  5  percent  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  average  growth  of  total  energy 
use  between  1940  and  the  present  Is  approx- 
imately 3  to  35  percent  per  year  Energy 
use  patterns  have  shifted  continually  to  show 
increasing  fractions  in  electric  power  pro- 
duction" In  1970  approximately  70.000 
trillion  (70  x  10")  Btu  of  energy  was  used. 
The  producUon  of  electric  power  and  trans- 
portation each  accounted  for  about  23  per- 
cent of  the  energy,  process  heating  about  22 
percent,  and  space  heating  about  17  percent; 
hot  water  heaUng  and  other  smaller  uses 
accounted  for  the  remainder 

It  has  been  estimated  '  that  energy  use 
In  the  year  20C0  will  be  about  170  to  190  v 
10"  Btu  per  year  or  about  2.5  times  the 
present  rate 

Energy  derived  from  burning  fossil  fuels 
for  energy  burdens  the  atmosphere  with  ma- 
terials harmful  to  the  human  population  and 
to  certain  elements  of  the  natural  eco-system 
The  five  air  pollutants  common  to  energy 
production  are  the  oxides  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen, particulate  matter,  unburned  fuel 
and  carbon  monoxide. 

Each  of  these  pollutants  has  a  somewhat 
different  effect  on  biological  systems  Sulfur 
dioxide,  for  example,  appears  to  cause  dam- 
age to  fiora  In  the  form  of  diffuse  chlorosis  at 
concentrations  where  measurable  effecu  on 
fauna  cannot  be  detected  Sulfur  dioxide, 
even  at  low  concentrations,  in  combination 
with  particulate  matter  causes  stress  in  the 
respiratory  tract  of  animals  Carbon  mon- 
oxide Is  a  systemic  toxin  and  appears  to  af- 
fect the  central  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems.  Ixjw  dose  levels  of  carbon  monoxide 
are  currently  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion and  concern  in  public  health  research  •  * 
In  order  to  quaniUy  the  pollutant  emis- 
slons  from  various  energy  usee,  a  common 
denominator  must  be  applied  A  pollution 
index  in  units  of  pounds  of  pollutants  per 
nUlllon  Btu  Is  determined  and  used  in  this 
paper  as  the  common  denominator. 

In  1966  The  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  prepared  an  inventory  of  air 
poUutant  emissions  •  for  the  year  1965  By 
combining  energy  use  data  with  the  pollu- 
tion Inventory  Information,  the  pollutant 
Index  for  different  uses  may  be  determined 
Table  1  provides  a  statistical  average  pollu- 
tant Index  for  various  forms  of  enenry  use  In 
1970.  *' 
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TABLE  l.-fOaUTANT  INDEX  IN  ENERGY  USAGE  FOR  1970 
IPouMls  per  nrilwn  B.lu.| 
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Power  generator  Is  a  factor  In  both  the 
problem  and  the  solution  to  the  problem  The 
two  principal  types  of  steam  electric  genera- 
tion plants — fossil  and  nucleej — emit  to  the 
environment  small  quantities  of  radioactiv- 
ity and  large  quaruitles  of  low-grade  heat 
Possll  plants  also  emit  quantities  of  sulphur 
and  nitrogen  oxides  and  particulate  matter 

Power  IS  generated  from  many  fossil  fuels 
and  the  statistical  average  pollutant  Index 
in  1970  for  various  fuels  Is  given  In  Table  2 

TABLE    2.— POLLUTANT    INDEX    IN    POWER    GENERATION 
FOR  1970 
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<  9V5  percent  fly«»fi  ■«m(i*»l 
■  97  5  percent  flya^  (emoval. 

The  production  of  electric  power  uses  23 
percent  of  the  nation's  energy  but  accounts 
for  only  13  percent  of  the  air  pollutants  A 
solution  to  the  environmental  problem. 
therefore,  requires  a  systems  study  of  pol- 
lutant emissions  from  all  areas  of  energy 
utilization. 

Without  considerable  Improvement  in 
emission  control,  the  year  2000  would  realize 
almoet  500  million  tons  of  pollutants  in  the 
air. 

AIR    POLLUTION    CONT«OL    IN    POWER 
GKNBaATTON 

Electric  power  plants  have  been  Involved 
for  most  Of  this  century  In  Improving  air 
pollution  control  equipment.  A  number  of 
flue  gas  desulfurlzatlon  processes '  are  cur- 
rently in  various  stages  of  development.  It 
is  assumed  that  reduction  In  sulfur  oxides 
will  occur  in  three  phases: 

(1)  1970  to  late  70's — mix  of  high  and  low 
sulfur  coal 

(2)  L*te  70's  to  1990 — flue  gas  desulfurlza- 
tlon. 80  percent  effective 

(3)  1990  on— flue  gas  desulfurlzatlon.  90% 
effective 

Presently  the  composite  of  all  coal  plants 
is  about  90  percent  effective  In  removing  fly 
ash  while  new  unit*  being  put  Into  opera- 
tion are  99  percent  effective. 

Most  power  plant  boilers  placed  In  opera- 
tion dur.ng  the  last  10  years  were  designed 
for  maximum  fuel  efficiency  In  producing 
high  temperature  high  pressure  steam. 
These  charActerlstlcs  Inadvertently  also  max- 
imized the  production  of  nitrogen  oxide. 
Present  designs,  however,  have  reduced  the 
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fixing  of  nitrogen  somewhat  by  two-stage 
combustion  and  minimizing  excess  air  and 
flame  temperatures."  •  Both  oil  and  coal,  how- 
ever, contain  naturally  occurring  nitrogen 
compounds  which  limit  the  effectlveneas  of 
boiler  design  In  NO.  control. 

Power  plants  represent  a  large  energy  use 
at  a  single  location  and,  for  that  reason, 
present  the  most  feasible  and  economic 
means  for  air  pollution  control. 

TRANSPOaTATION 

Transportation,  while  utilizing  about  the 
same  amount  of  energy  as  power  production, 
produces  meet  (60%)  of  today's  air  poUut- 
ants. 

In  a  recent  report,  The  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  estimates  that  over 
70  percent  of  that  state's  air  pollution  prob- 
lem is  from  the  automotive  group  Land, 
sea  and  air  forms  of  transportation  all  con- 
tribute to  the  national  inventory  of  pwl- 
lutant  emissions,  but  the  land  form  la  the 
most  Important  to  the  urban  cener.  While 
federal  standards  call  eventually  for  a  90 
percent  reduction  in  automotive  pollutants. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  100.000,000  auto- 
motive units  can  actually  be  regulated  from 
an  administrative  standpoint,  even  if  the 
technology  and  the  Industry's  willingness  are 
present  Por  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  5  percent  per  year 
reduction  would  occur  through  the  year  2000 
for  a  pollutant  Index  of  3  7  In  that  year. 

Electric  substitution  offers  an  attractive 
alternate  In  urban  transportation  systems.  A 
whole  new  look  at  transportation  suggeets 
that  electrified  mass  transit  systems  have 
great  potential  for  solving  both  people  and 
pollution  problems  I^rthermore,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  the  electric  auto  has  been 
given  a  fair  chance  to  find  its  way  into  the 
urban  life  style 

Functional  specifications  used  In  many 
electric  auto  development  programs  seem  de- 
signed to  produce  a  one-for-one  replacement 
of  today's  luxury  sedan  rather  than  being 
geared  to  short  hauls  with  low  pay  load  The 
electric  car  has  no  place  on  the  highway  at 
sustained  speeds  nor  should  It  be  required 
to  have  constant  use  of  all  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
both  heater  and  air  conditioning 

In  the  year  2000,  over  40.000  trillion  Btu 
of  energy  will  go  Into  transportation  sys- 
tems of  which  about  60  percent  will  be  on 
land  and  for  local  travel.  Considering  both 
the  optimally  designed  auto  for  low  pay 
load,  short  hauls  and  an  extensive  electrical 
mass  transit  system  electrical  substitution  in 
urban  transportation  wD!  not  only  signifi- 
cantly reduce  air  pollution  but  should  pro- 
vide for  savings  In  raw  energy  requirements 

PaOCESS  HZAT 

Process  heal  currently  uses  about  22  F>er- 
cent  of  this  country's  energy  and  producee 
almost  20  percent  of  all  air  pollutants,  for  a 
pollutant  index  of  4.2  pounds  per  million 
Btu.  While  the  unit  pollutant  emission  from 
energy  use  in  process  heat  is  about  equal  to 
that  from  electric  power  production  by  fos- 
sil fuel  processes,  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  prospects  of  pollution  con- 
trol. Process  heating  Involves  thousands  of 
Individual  uniu,  each  Involving  somewhat 
different  types  of  emissions.  Prom  all  stand- 
pKtints — cost,  technical  develpoment.  ad- 
ministrative control — pollution  abatement 
from  process  heat  is  much  more  difficult. 

In  the  model  assumed  in  this  paper,  the 
pollutant  index  projected  for  the  year  2000 
is  2.6  Assuming  no  alteration  In  energy  use 
patterns,  process  heat  would  contribute 
about  twice  as  much  pollutant  emission,  in 
the  year  2000.  as  now.  even  assuming  the 
projected  abatement  Improvement.  Reduc- 
tions in  pollutant  levels  and  energy  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  electric- 
ity and  discharge  heat  for  certain  applica- 
tions. The  process  heat  requirements  at  the 
turn  of  the  cen.ury  will  be  over  40.000  trU- 
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lion  Btu  per  year.  In  general  this  heat  can 
be  subdivided  between  low  temperature  heat 
(drying  of  pulp  paper,  for  example)  and  high 
temperature  heat  (steel  making).  Electrical 
energy  substitution  In  steel  maVing  j,  g^. 
ready  on  the  upswing.  Over  the  years  the 
major  steel  malting  processes  have  evolved 
from  the  Bessemer  converter,  to  the  open 
hearth,  to  the  basic  oxygen  furnace  and, 
now  to  the  electric  furnace.  The  percentage 
of  steel  produced  by  the  electric  furnace  will 
continue  to  grow  with  the  demand  for  spe- 
cialty meuis  and  with  the  increasing  use  of 
recycle  scrap  Iron. 

New  applications  of  discharge  heat  to 
processes  are  currently  being  developed  In 
agriculture,  aquaculture  and  sewage  treat- 
ment,'" In  the  past  the  cost  of  energy  has 
been  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  processing 
cost  of  most  production,  and  heat  conserva- 
tion practices  have  not  been  of  major  con- 
cern except  In  electric  power  production 
where  the  cost  of  energy  Input  has  been  al- 
most one-half  the  product  coet  Increasing 
ccsts  of  raw  energy  and  environmental  con- 
siderations will  tend  to  increase  activities  In 
energy  management  including  the  use  of 
discharge  heat. 

The  longer  range  solid  waste  problems  of 
our  society  will  necessarily  emphasize  the 
recycle  aspects  of  our  solid  waste  materials 
Indeed,  essentially  every  pollution  control 
process  adds  to  the  requirement  for  elec- 
trical power  Electricity  should  find  an  ex- 
panding role  in  prov.dlng  this  poUuUon  lim- 
iting form  of  energy  In  accompliahing  waste 
recycle 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  process 
heat  requirements  In  the  year  2000  could  be 
provided  for  by  electrical  energy  and  dis- 
charge heat  This  substitution  could  reduce 
the  air  pollutants  by  30  to  40  million  tons 
per  year,  depending  on  the  type  of  power 
plant  used. 

SPACE    HKATINO 

A  few  years  back  ( 1940)  when  uncontrolled 
coal  combustion  was  the  principal  source  of 
home  heating  the  poUutant  index  in  space 
heating  was  about  15  lb  per  million  Btu  a 
factor  of  10  higher  than  with  today  s  systems 
using  mostly  natural  gas  and  liquified  pe- 
troleum gas  Klecuic  power  offers  three  eicu- 
ing  new  opportunities  for  energy  and  en- 
vironmental conservation  to  the  new  ctv 
planner  '  ' 

1 1 !  Power  plant  discharge  heat  to  both 
heat  and  cool   urban  centers 

(2)  Electrically  driven  heat  pumps  for 
both  heating  and  cooling— when  the  heat 
effecti  are  two  to  three  times  greater  than 
the  electrical  energy  Input 

(3)  Sophisticated  radiant  electrical  heat- 
systems  which  provide  equivalent  "creature 
comfort"  without  equivalent  ambient  tem- 
p>eratures. 

While  space  heating  Is  required  primarily 
during  only  one-half  the  year,  electrical  pro- 
duction occurs  the  year  round,  more  or  less 
uniformly 

The  use  of  discharge  condenser  heat  for 
space  heating  can  be  accomplished  at  an 
overall  efficiency  of  50  to  60  percent  (heat 
loss  and  pumping  powen  but  this  value  .--ep- 
reeents  total  waste  energy  unless  used  r. 
some  fashion  In  the  present  energy  use  pat- 
tern, if  all  power  plant  discharge  heat  was 
used  for  space  heating,  it  would  provide  only 
i-3  of  all  space  heat  requirements. 

The  remaining  15  percent  In  the  current 
energy  use  pattern  Is  used  for  heating  water 
and  other  miscellaneous  applications  for 
which  the  current  poUutant  index  is  about 
4  5  lb  per  mUllon  Btu  It  Is  projected  that 
this  pollutant  Index  will  be  reduced  to  about 
3.5  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

ELECTKICAL  StTBSTITUTION  IN  rmjlll  ENEBCY 

PATTraws 
If  the  B^me  energy  use  patterns  prevail  in 
the  year  2000  as  today,  a  total  energy  require- 
ment Of  from  170  to  190  X  10  '-  Btu  per  vear 
will    be  required.   With   no   improvement  in 
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p<Mlutlon  control,  this  would  involve  a  pol- 
lutant emission  inventory  of  about  500  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  If  the  Improvements  In 
pollution  control  suggested  In  this  paper  are 
achieved,  the  pollutant  emissions  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  will  &«  about  320  million  tons 
per  y»ar  or  about  50  percent  greater  than  at 
present  with  the  present  energy  use  pattern 
S.n  alternate  pattern  of  energy  use  can  also 
3*  developed  by  the  substitution  of  electrlc- 
-.y  ind  power  plant  discharge  heat  In  various 
energy  usage  components  as  suggested  In 
Tible  3 

TABU    3 -ENERGY    SUBSTITUTION-OPTIONAL    ELECTRIC 
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These  substitutions,  defined  as  Optimal 
Electric  Patterns,  are  Incorporated  In  Table 
4  and  compared  to  energy  use  patterns  lor 
the  year  3000. 

TABLE  4.— ENERCr  USE  PATTERN  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 
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By  incorporating  additional  electrical  sub- 
stitution and  'jjlng  discharge  heat  In  future 
energy  use  patterns  two  Important  envlron- 
mentai  sdvar-.ta^res  will  accrue. 

( 1 )  Less  total  raw  energy  will  be  required 
(10  to  15  percent  less 

(3)  Pollutant  emission  levels  will  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  50  percent 

In  this  energy  pattern  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  power  plant  discharge  beat  la 
beneficially  'osed  in  process  heat,  space  heat- 
ir.g.  hot  wat*r  jupply  and  other  energy  ir- 
q'jjrementj  of  society  While  it  is  concep- 
tlonally  reaslble  to  use  all  of  this  low-grade 
."-.eat  .'or  substitution  where  low  temperature 
^leat  Is  required.  It  was  isaumed  that  the 
limiting  condition  would  be  the  rate  at  which 
such  systems  would  be  constructed  Assum- 
ing that  all  urban  dwellings  Incorporated 
p<.->wer  plant  discharge  heat  after  1986.  it 
would  mean  only  30  percent  of  the  dwellings 
;n  the  year  2000  wculd  b*-  Seated  In  this 
fashion,  if  there  was  no  b«ckflttlng 

INTTBON  MXNT&i.    QUALJTT    IN    THX    CniBAN 

CBMm 

While  i?ross  emissions  provide  some  index 
to  the  dlmenjilons  and  alternatives  on  the 
natural  KT.f  the  plight  of  the  Industrial- 
ized urb«n  center  needs  more  specific  focus 
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The  energy  use  pattern  In  an  industrial 
city  differs  from  the  national  scene  In  two 
principal  ways 

(1)  About  one-third  of  all  transportation 
energy  la  expended  in  nonurban  areas. 

(3)  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  power 
production  and  process  Industries  are  located 
randomly  within  the  city. 

These  assumptions  provide  the  basis  for 
the  following  mode! 

In  the  optlmtim  electrical  case,  essentially 
all  the  urban  transportation  energy  require- 
ments are  met  Dy  electrified  vehicles.  An 
index  of  some  of  the  environmental  quality 
features  could  be  estimated  from  the  einlsalon 
Inventory  calculations  and  a  simplified  me- 
teorological program 

TABLE  6. -ENVIRONMENT  FOR  A  FUTURE  CITY.  1970  EQI« 
EQUALS  I.OOO 
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In  summary,  this  examination  of  urban 
ambient  air  quality  shows  a  more  significant 
environmental  advantage  of  optimum  elec- 
trical energy  patterns  than  does  the  national 
scene  taken  as  a  whole  With  the  current 
energy  pattern,  the  year  2000  would  likely 
find  60  to  100  percent  worsening  air  quality 
In  all  pollutants  except  cartx>n  monoxide 
which  would  drop  quickly.  The  optimum 
electric  pattern  would  develop  air  quality 
having  leas  than  balf  the  ambient  pollutant 
concentrations  as  In  1070.  even  though  nearly 
three  times  as  much  energy  Is  used  Oxides 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  would  show  the  least 
improvement  (30  to  30%)  and  the  principal 
contributor  at  that  time  would  be  from 
process  heating.  Further  air  quality  Improve- 
ments could  t>e  accomplished  by  zoning  proc- 
ess Industries  away  from  the  cities. 

The  increase  in  Ionizing  radiation  levels 
for  this  city  would  t>e  on  the  order  of  0.0006 
to  0  003  mrema  per  year  for  the  nuclear 
plants  located  in  the  city  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  for  energy  with  minimum  pollu- 
tion. When  coiisldered  In  the  light  of  a  na- 
tural background  radiation  level  of  100  to 
300  mrems  per  year  the  radiation  from  the 
nuclear  plants  at  these  levels  Is  truly  In- 
significant If  reduction  In  ionizing  radiation 
to  the  population  is  a  major  consideration, 
an  attractive  alternate  exists  in  developing 
and  applying  codes  for  building  materials 
for  homes  and  office  buildings.  Total  radia- 
tion exposure  could  be  reduced  by  30  percent 
or  more  i  index  0  8003  with  building  codes 
and  nuclear  plants  versus  I  0000  with  no  nu- 
clear plar.',m  In  this  manner 

The  heat  flux  into  the  atmosphere  from 
man's  use  of  energy  Is  shown  to  be  some- 
where around  S  of  the  average  solar  flux 
at  present  and  in  the  year  3000  could  be 
almost  equal  to  the  average  solar  flux  over 
the  300  square  mile  area  of  the  city.  If  an 
extension  of  present  energy  use  patterns  are 
forecast.  These  averages,  however,  do  not 
allow  a  look  in  detail  at  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion In  the  winter  when  the  solar  flux  Is 
lowest,  man's  use  of  energy  la  at  its  peak 
and  could  be  more  than  twice  the  solar  flux. 


In  the  summer,  when  the  solar  flux  Is  maxi- 
mum, man's  energy  use  is  usually  down  by 
15  to  30  percent 

It  la  possible  that  Improving  the  air  qual- 
ity, as  described  herein,  could  have  measur- 
able effects  on  the  micro  climate  of  the  city." 
poasibty  resulting  in  somewhat  larger  tem- 
perature swings  between  night  and  day.  and 
somewhat  greater  visibility. 

CONCLUSION 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
In  reducing  air  pollutants  from  energy  use, 
particularly  from  fossil -fueled  power  plants. 
It  Is  clear  that  much  additional  effort  must 
be  applied  Just  to  prevent  matters  from  be- 
coming worse  as  more  energy  Is  consumed  by 
our  society.  This  paper  suggests  the  systems 
planning  of  energy  use  patterns  as  a  practical 
method  of  Improving  environmental  quality, 
particularly  in  the  urban  centers 

Increasing  electric  f)ower  as  a  primary  en- 
ergy converter  by  a  factor  of  three  over  pres- 
ent patterns  should  cut  pollutant  emissions 
nationally  by  more  than  60  percent  and  In 
the  urban  center  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  3 
or  4.  Only  with  this  energy  pattern  can  nu- 
clear power  play  a  really  significant  role  la 
Improving  environmental  quality. 

The  added  use  of  elecuiclty  and  the  use  ol 
discharge  heat  from  power  production  In 
space  heating  and  certain  process  industries, 
should  provide  an  annual  savings  of  10  to  15 
percent  In  this  nation's  total  energy  require- 
ments. 
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ENGLAND  HONORS  OUR  FOURTH  OP 
JULY  AND  SELECTS  A  ST  LOUISAN 
TO  SPEAK  AT  THE  CEREMONY  AT 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   >ii.s<;i  ch: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mrs,  SULUVAN  .Mr  Speaker,  the 
British  have,  dow-ii  through  the  years, 
rt?cognized  the  F\)urth  of  July  with  pro- 
grams, speeches,  and  church  .services.  In 
fact.  It  has  become  an  ouLstanding  cele- 
bration. In  doing  so,  the  BritLsh  remind 
the  Americans  that  George  Washington 
was  an  Englishman. 

This  year  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  one  of  the  mast  impor- 
tant ceremonies  will  be  held  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  a  St  Louisan,  Dr  Edmond 


June  28,  1971 

LeBeaume  Cherbonnler.  currently  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Rehgion  at  Trinity  College.  Hart- 
ford. Conn  ,  who  is  on  a  sabbatical  year 
in  London,  has  been  tendered  the  honor 
of  preaching  the  Fourth  of  July  sermon 
at  the  Abbey 

Dr  Cherbonnler  was  born  and  reared 
in  St  Louis  and  graduated  from  St. 
Louis  Country  Day  School  He  attended 
Harvard  University  where  he  graduated 
cum  laude  and  served  as  a  Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  II  After  the  war,  he  studied 
at  Cambridge  Umversity  in  England, 
where  he  received  a  degree,  and  later  a 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  and  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  the  subjects  he  teaches  at 
Trinity,  titled    "Hardness  of  Heart." 

St.  Louis  IS  honored  to  have  one  of  its 
native  sons  selected  for  the  high  honor 
of  preachmg  the  Fourth  of  July  sermon 
at  the  historic  and  renowned  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  an 
outstanding  representative  of  our  great 
country. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  SF>eaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  uninsurabllity  is  a  very  real  one 
according  to  the  testimony  received  at 
the  recently  held  Minneapolis  health 
hearings 

Rev  Roger  Heimer  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  testified  that  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  insurance  for  his  wife  who  had 
ey?  surgerj-  and  is  now  legally  blind 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Patrick  Cossetta  are 
both  over  60  and  uninsurable  because  of 
the  present  .<;tate  of  their  health.  They 
were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing 
due  to  their  poor  health  but  submitted  a 
statement  for  consideration 

H.R.  22.  the  Health  Security  Act  of 
1971,  now  pending  before  Congress, 
would  meet  and  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
insurabllity by  removing  the  reliance  on 
preexisting  conditions  and  statistical 
soundness  in  favor  of  a  system  that 
covers  the  health  needs  of  our  citizens: 

Testimony   ur   Rxv    Roger   Heimes 

My  personal  experience  with  medical  In- 
surance has  shown  me  that  the  best  avail- 
able Insurance  does  not  cover  "pre-existing 
condltlon.s  "  of  medical   need  or  medical  risk 

I  have  .spent  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  trying  to  dl.scover  a  way  to  insure  my 
family  and  particularly  my  wife's  greatest 
health  risk  No  individual  or  group  policy 
could  be  secured  or  developed 

My  experience  must  be  typical  of  a  sizable 
group  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  Insure 
themselves  against  what  they  know  to  be 
their  greatest  health  risks  Since  private  and 
fraternal  insurance  have  been  proved  In- 
adequate, provision  of  Insurance  through 
the  Social  Security  system  or  through  some 
other  federal  system  Is  now  essential 
St    Paul,   Minn, 

March  2.   1971. 
Hon.  Donald  Prasks. 

DxAX  s™  I  wanted  so  bad  to  go  to  that 
hearing  you  had  at  MPL  s  about  health  In- 
surance. But  Just  could   not    I  am   writing 
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this  letter  to  let  you  know  I  am  verj-  In- 
terested I  am  64  and  my  wife  Is  61  We  are 
both  listed  as  uninsurable  she  has  bad 
heart  and  kidney  and  I  a  bad  heart  and 
we  cannot  buy  health  insurance.  There  must 
be  a  lot  more  like  us  We  sure  would  be 
thankful  if  you  would  help  trj-  to  get  a 
health  bill  passed  for  the  unlnsurables 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patkick  Cossttta. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BADILLO  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
the  blatant  and  ill-conceived  efforts  by 
the  administration  to  prevent  the  dis- 
.semination  of  information  regarding  our 
senseless  and  costly  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  We  have  seen  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  stifled  by  those  verj- 
forces  sworn  to  uphold  constitutlontil 
rights  and  freedoms  and  the  inept  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
having  access  to  information  critical  to 
Its  work  in  considering  and  passing  on 
appropriations  for  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  conduct  of  our  policy  there. 

Earlier  this  month  the  noted  and  high- 
ly respected  commentator.  Mr  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  furnished  a  timely  and  very 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  current  furor 
over  the  documents  on  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve Mr  McCaffrey's  observations  are 
most  pertinent  and  deserve  our  fullest 
and  most  careful  consideration  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  heed  his  remarks  and 
I  am  pleased  to  present  his  commentary 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

COMMENTAEY    OF    JoSWH    MCCATTRkT 

In  the  current  legal  flght  over  the  docu- 
ments on  Vietnam,  there  Is  one  Issue  facing 
both  the  Government  and  Its  people:  should 
the  people  be  told  about  how  we  fumbled, 
bumbled  and  bulled  our  way  Into  the  de- 
bacle of  Vietnam''  It  might  be  weU  for  the 
reputation  of  some  Americans  that  this  not 
be  revealed  But  we  cannot  use  the  top 
secret  rubber  stamp  to  cover  up  official  In- 
competence and  duplicity. 

Nebraska's  Senator  Carl  Curtis  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  cautious  men  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Yet  Senator  Curtis  has 
a  feel  for  what  makes  the  system  work  an 
informed  public  So  the  Senator  says,  "Let's 
get  all  those  papers  out  so  that  all  of  us  can 
read  them  and  find  out  the  background  of 
this  endless  war  "  Senator  George  McOovern 
says  we  probably  owe  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  an  apology  for  the  way  he  was  treated 
In  the  1964  campaign  One  thing  about  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  he  was  honest 

One  wonders  If  this  has  now  become  so 
rare  a  political  commodity  that  we  will 
now  build  shrines  to  the  few  men  who  can 
qualify  as  honest  And  have  we  learned  our 
lesson  about  being  the  quote  moral  leculer 
unquote  of  the  world? 

We  agreed  to  prevent  elections  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam  for  fear  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  win  One  can  now  wonder  If  things 
would  be  any  worse  for  Vietnam  had  Ho 
won,  would  there  be  as  much  destruction, 
would  there  have  been  as  many  dead^  One 
can  wonder  It  is  about  time  that  we  were 
allowed  to  read  our  own  history 

We  shouldn  t  be  advised  as  a  well  known 
retired  general  told  us  on  television  the  other 
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night  that  we  should  Just  be  told  what 
those  in  charge  think  we  should  be  told,  and 
l:tUe  more. 

One  wonders  what  a  really  great  milltarv 
man  like  George  Catlett  Marshall  would  have 
thought  about  that  approach  to  what  we 
think  of  as  a  peoples  government.  And  If  we 
really  want  to  speculate,  we  can  wonder  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  thought  of  the 
establishment  which,  even  now  after  the  fact 
seeks  to  keep  the  American  people  from 
learning  how  they  ended  up  in  a  war  which 
has  cost  them  65,000  young  American  Uvea 
plus   bUlions   and    bUUons  of   doUais 


MINNEAPOUS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Minneapolis  health 
care  hearings,  Pauline  Berryman  repre- 
sented the  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care 
A&sociaUon.  She  pointed  out  the  need  for 
additional  funds  for  child  care  training 
p.'-ograms.  She  sUted  that  there  may  be 
up  to  4,000  unlicensed  day  care  homes  in 
Hennepm  County  alone.  In  short  Mrs 
Berryman  presented  a  cogent  sUtement 
dealing  with  the  broadly  denned  health 
needs  of  our  children  Her  statement 
follows: 

Statement  Made  Fob  The  GasATn 
Minneapolis  Day  Caju:  AssociA'noN 
(By  Pauline  Berryman,  Chairman) 
Good  Child  Care  Is  Preventive  Health  Care 
My  concern  ig  for  the  heal th— mental,  physi- 
cal, emotional— of  the  chUdren  whose  moth- 
ers are  forced  to  work  or  who  choose  a  life 
style  that  Includes  their  working.  What  hap- 
pens   to    our    children    strongly    affects    the 
present  and  future  health  of  our  community 
If  the   present   situation   is  allowed   to  con- 
tinue,   we    will    have    deprived   children    be- 
coming   deprived    adults    In    ever-lncreaalng 
numbers  in  our  community 

Old  alternatives  for  child  care  are  disap- 
pearing as  women  without  young  chUdren 
are  returning  to  the  work  force.  New  alterna- 
tives are  not  being  created  fast  enough  for 
the  mothers  who  must  or  decide  to  work 
Without  adequate  care  available,  desperate 
mothers  turn  to  unsatisfactory  soluUons 
Infants  and  young  children  are  left  alone 
Older  children  are  taken  out  of  school  to 
care  for  siblings,  or  lounge  on  the  streets 
SLfier  school  hours  when  no  one  u  at  home 
Children  are  left  with  adults  unfit  to  care 
for  them  Day  care  centers  often  have  too 
few  funds  to  pay  for  quaUfled  or  adequate 
staff,  room,  or  materials,  creating  the  danger 
of  developing  "InsUtutlonallzed"  children 
like  those  damaged  in  the  now-discarded 
orphanage  settings.  Innovative  programs  for 
optimum  chUd  care  have  difficulty  being  es- 
tablished Federal  money  is  limited  to  target 
areas,  work -training  programs,  or  persons  In 
welfare  programs.  Child  development  train- 
ing programs  are  last  priority  for  child  care 
funds 

These  problems  exist  because  our  attitudes 
about  providing  child  care  services  are  many 
years  behind  the  needs  We  think  of  child 
care  as  a  welfare  coet  to  get  AFDC  mother* 
off  the  welfare  roles.  We  think  In  terms  of 
baby-sitting  instead  of  the  ffnest  kind  of 
life-preparation  -ve  can  provide  We  do  not 
think  of  chUd  care  as  a  life  style  resource. 
an  educational  advantage  or  need.  We  do' 
not  think  this  care  should  be  made  available 
for  every  person  who  needs  or  chooses  such 
a  resource.  To  say  that  a  mother  should  stay 
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pollution  control,  this  would  Involve  a  pol- 
lutant emission  Inventory  of  about  500  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  If  the  improvements  in 
pollution  control  suggested  In  this  paper  are 
achieved,  the  pollutant  emissions  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  will  be  about  330  million  tons 
per  year  or  about  SO  percent  greater  than  at 
present  with  the  present  energy  use  pattern 
An  alt*raat*  pattern  of  energy  use  can  also 
b«  developed  by  the  substitution  of  electric- 
ity and  power  plant  discbarge  beat  In  various 
energy  usage  components  as  suggested  In 
Table  3 

TABLE    }-EN£RfiY    SUBSTITUTIOM-OPTIONAL    iUCTRIC 

Qaclrieai     Dndurn  katl 

Prinury  eiwrgy  un  ript*ca<)     Mibslifeikon  tutnakiion 

(psntflt}  (percent) 
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These  substitutions,  defined  as  Optimal 
Electric  Patterns,  are  mcorporat«d  In  Table 
4  and  compared  to  energy  use  patterns  for 
the  year  3000. 

TABLE  4.— ENEDGY  USE  ^ATTERM  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 
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'  T)M  nana  a<  powtr  iwwritien  in  Hm  y**'  MOO  is  SO  per- 
ctnt  nudetr.  30  p*rt*fl(  oo*l.  Mid  10  ponant  oil. 

By  incorporating  additional  electrical  sub- 
sutution  and  using  discharge  heat  in  future 
energ:,-  use  pat'cms.  two  Important  enrlron- 
menta:  idvanta^es  will  accrue 

(1)  Leas  uniki  raw  energy  will  b«  required 
(10  to  15  percent  leas  i 

(3)  Pollutant  emission  levels  will  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  50  percent 

In  this  energy  pattern  approximately  one- 
tliird  of  the  power  plant  discharge  heat  Is 
beneflclaily  used  In  process  heat,  space  heat- 
ing, hot  water  supply  and  other  energy  re- 
quirements of  society.  While  it  Is  concep- 
uonaily  feasible  to  use  all  of  this  low-grade 
heat  for  substitution  where  low  temperature 
heat  Is  required.  It  wna  assumed  that  the 
limiting  condition  would  be  the  rate  at  which 
such  systems  would  be  constructed  Assum- 
ing that  all  urban  dwellings  incorporated 
power  plant  discharge  beat  after  1986.  It 
would  mean  only  30  percent  of  the  dwellings 
'.n  the  year  3000  would  be  heated  In  this 
fashion,  if  there  was  no  backfittlng 

ENVISONMXNTAL    QOAUTT    IN    TKl    UaBAN 

csNm 
While  <rjes  emissions  provide  some  index 
to    the   dimensions   and   alternatives  on   the 
natural   scene    the  plight  of  the  industrial- 
ized urban  center  needs  more  specific  focus 
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The  energy  use  pattern  In  an  Industrial 
city  differs  from  the  national  scene  in  two 
principal  ways 

( 1 )  About  one-third  erf  all  tratisportatlon 
energy  Is  expended  In  nonurban  areas. 

t3)  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  the  power 
production  and  process  Industries  are  located 
randomly  within  the  city 

These  assumptions  provide  the  basis  for 
the  following  model 

In  the  optimum  electrical  case,  essentially 
all  the  urban  transportation  energy  require- 
ments are  met  by  electrified  vehicles  An 
Index  of  some  of  the  environmental  quality 
features  could  be  estimated  from  the  emission 
inventory  calculations  and  a  sUnpUfled  me- 
teorological program 

TABLE  e. -ENVIRONMENT  FOR  A  FUTURE  CITY,  1970  EQI- 
EQUALS  1.000 
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•  Enytronmantat  quality  Indei 

k  Assamas  oDnlintully  improvini  pollution  control. 

•  Indiid*]  all  sourcas  ampt  medical. 

'  Axraao  sour  flu>  S<  a.Lu.Air  ftt>.  maumuni  wUr  flui  3tO 
B.LU  ,1ir  ,tti 

•  AssanMS  unusad  powar  plant  dndiarta  heat  is  ratnoved  by 
nver. 

In  summary,  this  examination  of  urban 
ambient  air  quality  ahowa  a  more  significant 
envlronxnental  advantage  of  optimum  elec- 
trical energy  patterns  than  does  the  national 
scene  taken  as  a  whole  With  the  current 
energy  f>attem.  the  year  3000  would  Ukely 
find  50  to  100  percent  worsening  air  quality 
Ln  all  pollutants  except  carbon  monoxide 
which  would  drop  qulclciy  The  optimum 
electric  pattern  would  develop  air  quality 
having  less  than  half  the  ambient  pollutant 
concentrations  as  In  1970.  even  though  nearly 
three  times  as  much  energy  Is  used  Oxides 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  would  show  the  least 
improvement  i30  to  30%)  and  the  principal 
contributor  at  that  time  would  be  from 
process  beating  Further  air  quality  improve- 
ments could  be  accomplished  by  zoning  proc- 
ess Industries  away  from  the  cities. 

The  Increase  In  Ionizing  radiation  levels 
lor  this  city  would  be  on  the  order  of  0.0006 
to  0  003  mrems  per  year  for  the  nuclear 
plants  located  In  the  city  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  for  energy  with  minimum  pollu- 
tion When  considered  In  the  light  of  a  na- 
tural background  radiation  level  of  100  to 
300  mrems  per  year  the  radiation  from  the 
nuclear  plants  at  these  levels  Is  truly  In- 
significant If  reduction  In  Ionizing  radiation 
to  the  population  Is  a  major  consideration, 
an  attractive  alternate  exists  in  developing 
and  applying  codes  for  building  materials 
for  homes  and  office  buildings.  Total  radia- 
tion exposure  could  be  red'.iced  by  30  percent 
or  more  i  index  0.3003  wtth  building  codes 
and  nuclear  plants  versus  1  0000  with  no  nu- 
clear plants)  In  this  manner 

The  heat  fiux  into  the  atmosphere  from 
mans  use  of  energy  Is  shown  to  be  some- 
where around  S  of  the  average  solar  fiux 
at  present  and  in  the  year  JiXK)  could  be 
almost  equal  to  the  average  solar  fiux  over 
the  300  square  mile  area  of  the  city.  If  an 
extension  of  present  energy  use  patterns  are 
forecast.  These  averages,  however,  do  not 
allow  a  look  In  detail  at  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion. In  the  winter  when  the  solar  flux  is 
lowest,  man's  use  of  energy  Is  at  its  peak 
and  could  be  more  than  twice  the  solar  fiux 


In  the  summer,  when  the  solar  flux  Is  maxi- 
mum, man's  energy  use  is  usually  down  by 
15  to  30  percent 

It  Is  possible  that  Improving  the  air  quiU- 
Ity.  as  described  herein,  could  have  measur- 
able effects  on  the  micro  climate  of  the  city." 
possibly  resulting  In  somewhat  larger  tem- 
perature swings  between  night  and  day.  and 
somewhat  greater  visibility 

CONCtlTSION 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
In  reducing  air  pollutants  from  energy  use. 
partlctilarly  from  fossil-fueled  power  plants. 
It  Is  clear  that  much  tMidltlonaJ  effort  must 
be  applied  Just  to  prevent  matters  from  be- 
coming worse  as  more  energfy  is  consumed  by 
our  society  This  paper  suggests  the  systems 
planning  of  energy  use  patterns  as  a  practical 
method  of  improving  environmental  quality, 
particularly  in  the  urban  centers 

Increasing  electric  power  as  a  primary  en- 
ergy converter  by  a  factor  of  three  over  pres- 
ent  patterns  should  cut  pollutant  emissions 
nationally  by  more  than  50  percent  and  In 
the  urban  center  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  3 
or  4.  Only  with  this  energy  pattern  can  nu- 
clear power  play  a  really  significant  role  Is 
Improving  environmental  quality. 

The  added  use  of  electricity  and  the  use  of 
discharge  heat  from  power  production  In 
space  heating  and  certain  process  industries, 
should  provide  an  annual  savings  of  10  to  15 
percent  In  this  nation's  total  energy  require- 
ments. 
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ENGLAND  HONORS  OUR  FX)URTH  OP 
JULY  AND  SELECTS  A  ST  LOUISAN 
TO  SPEAK  AT  THE  CEREMONY  AT 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 


HON    LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOITBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mrs.    SULLIVAN     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

British  have,  do*-n  through  the  years, 
recognized  the  Fourth  of  July  with  pro- 
grams, speeches,  and  church  services  In 
fact,  it  has  become  an  outstanding  cele- 
bration. In  doing  so.  the  BrltLsh  remind 
the  Americans  that  Oeorge  Washington 
was  an  Englishman, 

This  year,  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  one  of  the  mast  impor- 
tant ceremonies  will  be  held  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  a  St  Louisan,  Dr  Edmond 


June  28,  1971 

LeBeaume  Cherbonnler,  currently  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford. Conn  ,  who  is  on  a  sabbatical  year 
in  London,  has  been  tendered  the  honor 
of  prefcching  the  Fourth  of  July  sermon 
at  the  Abbey. 

Dr  Cherbonnier  was  born  and  reared 
In  St  Louis  and  graduated  from  St, 
Louis  Country  Day  School  He  attended 
Harvard  University  where  he  graduated 
cum  laude  and  served  as  a  Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  II  After  the  war.  he  studied 
at  Cambridge  Umversity  m  England, 
where  he  received  a  degree,  and  later  a 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  and  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  He  is  the  author 
of  a  book  on  the  subjects  he  teaches  at 
Trimty.  utled  "Hardness  of  Heart." 

St.  Louis  is  honored  to  have  one  of  itjs 
native  sons  selected  for  the  high  honor 
of  preaching  the  Fourth  of  July  sermon 
at  the  historic  and  renowned  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  an 
outstanding  representative  of  our  great 
country. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON    DONALD  M.  FRASER 

nr    MINNtS'^TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  unm.surabillty  is  a  very  real  one 
according  to  the  testimony  received  at 
the  recently  held  Minneapolis  health 
hearings 

Rev  Roger  Heimer  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  testified  that  he  is  unable  to 
obtain  insurance  for  his  wife  who  had 
ey?  surgery  and  is  now  legally  blind 

Mr  and  Mrs  Patrick  Cossetta  are 
both  over  60  and  unin.surable  because  of 
the  present  state  of  their  health.  They 
were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing 
due  to  their  poor  health  but  submitted  a 
statement  for  consideration 

HJl,  22.  the  Health  Security  Act  of 
1971,  now  pending  before  Congress, 
would  meet  and  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
Insurabillty  by  removing  Uhc  reliance  on 
preexisting  conditions  and  statistical 
soundness  in  favor  of  a  system  that 
covers  the  health  needs  of  our  citizens: 

Testimony    ur   Rev     Roceh   Hkimeb 

My  personal  experience  with  medical  in- 
surance has  shown  me  that  the  best  avail- 
able Insurance  dues  not  cover  pre-exLstlng 
conditions'    of  medical  need  or  medical  risk 

I  have  spent  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  trying  to  discover  a  way  to  Insure  my 
family  and  particularly  mv  wife  s  greatest 
health  risk  No  individual  or  group  policy 
could  be  .secured  or  developed 

My  experience  must  be  typical  of  a  sizable 
group  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  insure 
themselves  against  what  they  know  to  be 
their  greatest  health  risks  Since  private  and 
fraternal  insurance  have  been  proved  In- 
adequate, provision  of  insurance  through 
the  Social  Security  system  or  through  some 
other  federal  system  is  now  essential. 
St    Paul,  Minn, 

March  2,   1971. 
Hon.  Donald  Pkases 

D«A»  SB.  1  wanted  so  bad  to  go  to  that 
hearing  you  had  at  MPL  s  about  health  in- 
surance. But  Just  could  not.  I  am   wrrltlng 
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this  letter  to  let  you  know  I  am  very  In- 
terested. I  am  64  and  my  wife  Is  61  We  are 
both  listed  as  uninsurable  she  has  bad 
heart  and  kidney  and  I  a  bad  heart  and 
we  cannot  buy  health  Insurance,  TTiere  must 
be  a  lot  more  like  us  We  sure  would  be 
thankful  if  you  would  help  tn'  to  get  a 
health  bill  passed  for  the  unlnsurables 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  Cossetta 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
the  blatant  and  ill -conceived  efforts  by 
the  administration  to  prevent  the  dls- 
.semination  of  information  regarding  our 
senseless  and  costly  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  We  have  seen  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  stifled  by  those  very 
forces  sworn  to  uphold  constitutional 
rights  and  freedoms  and  the  inept  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
having  access  to  information  critical  to 
Its  work  in  considering  and  passing  on 
appropriations  for  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  conduct  of  our  policy  there. 

Earlier  this  month  the  noted  and  high- 
ly respected  commentator,  Mr  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  furnished  a  timely  and  very 
perceptive  analy.sis  of  the  current  furor 
over  the  documents  on  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve Mr  McCaffrey's  observations  are 
most  pertinent  and  deserve  our  fullest 
and  most  careful  consideration.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  heed  his  remarks  and 
I  am  pleased  to  present  his  commentary 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
Commentary  or  Joseph  McCatfrty 
In  the  current  legal  flght  over  the  docu- 
ments on  Vietnam,  there  is  one  Issue  facing 
both  the  Government  and  Its  pteople  should 
the  people  be  told  about  how  we  fumbled, 
bumbled  and  bulled  our  way  Into  the  de- 
bacle of  Vietnam''  It  might  be  well  for  the 
reputation  of  some  Americans  that  this  not 
be  revealed  But  we  cannot  use  the  top 
secret  rubber  stamp  to  cover  up  official  In- 
competence and  duplicity 

Nebraska's  Senator  Carl  Curtis  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  cautious  men  In  the 
United  States  Senate  Yet  Senator  Curtis  has 
a  feel  for  what  makes  the  system  work :  an 
informed  public  So  the  Senator  says,  "Lefs 
get  all  those  papers  out  so  that  all  of  us  can 
read  them  and  find  out  the  background  of 
this  endless  war  "  Senator  George  McOovern 
says  we  probably  owe  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
waler  an  apology  for  the  way  he  was  treated 
in  the  1964  campaign.  One  thing  about  Sen- 
ator Goldwater,  he  was  honest 

One  wonders  If  this  has  now  become  so 
rare  a  political  commodity  that  we  will 
now  build  shrines  to  the  few  men  who  can 
qualify  as  honest  And  have  we  learned  our 
lesson  about  being  the  quote  moral  leader 
unquote  of  the  world? 

We  agreed  to  prevent  elections  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam  for  fear  Ho  Chl  Mlnh 
would  win  One  can  now  wonder  If  things 
would  be  any  worse  for  Vietnam  had  Ho 
won;  would  there  be  as  much  destruction, 
would  there  have  been  as  many  dead?  One 
can  wonder  It  Is  about  time  that  we  were 
allowed  to  read  our  own  history 

We  shouldn  t  be  advised  as  a  well  known 
retired  general  told  us  on  television  the  other 
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night  that  we  should  just  be  told  what 
those  in  charge  think  we  should  be  told,  and 
UtUe  more 

One  wonders  what  a  really  great  military 
man  like  George  Catiett  Marshall  would  have 
thought  about  that  approach  to  what  we 
tlilnk  of  as  a  peoples  government.  And  if  we 
reaUy  want  to  speculate,  we  can  wonder  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  thought  of  the 
establishment  which,  even  now  after  the  facts 
seeks  to  keep  the  American  people  from 
learning  how  they  ended  up  In  a  war  which 
has  cost  them  65,000  young  American  Uvea 
plus    bU lions   and    bUUons   of   doUars 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINQS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HV^ES 
MoTulay,  June  28.  1971 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Minneapolis  health 
care  hearings,  Pauline  Berryman  repre- 
sented the  Greater  Mirmeapolis  Day  Care 
AssociaUon.  She  pointed  out  the  need  for 
additional  funds  for  child  care  training 
programs.  She  sUted  that  there  may  be 
up  to  4.000  unlicensed  day  care  homes  in 
Hermepm  County  alone.  In  short,  Mrs 
Berryman  presented  a  cogent  statement 
dealing  with  the  broadly  defined  health 
needs  of  our  children  Her  stetement 
follows: 

Statement   Made  For  The  Greater 
Minneapolis  Day  Care  Association 
(By  Pauline  Berryman,  Chairman) 
Good  Child  Care  Is  Preventive  Health  Care 
My  concern  is  for  the  health— mental,  physi- 
cal, emotional— of  the  children  whose  moth- 
ers are  forced  to  work  or  who  choose  a  life 
style  that  includes  their  working.  What  hap- 
pens   to    our    chUdren    strongly    affects    the 
present  and  future  health  of  our  community 
If   the   present   situation   Is   allowed   to  con- 
tinue,   we   will    have   deprived   children    be- 
coming  deprived    adults    In    ever-increaalng 
numbers  in  our  community 

Old  alternatives  for  child  care  are  disap- 
pearing as  women  without  young  chUdren 
are  returning  to  the  work  force.  New  alterna- 
tives are  not  being  created  fast  enough  for 
the  mothers  who  must  or  decide  to  work 
Without  adequate  care  available,  desperate 
mothers  turn  to  unsatisfactory  solutions 
Infants  and  young  children  are  left  alone. 
Older  chUdren  are  taken  out  of  school  to 
care  for  siblings,  or  lounge  on  the  streeU 
after  school  hours  when  no  one  Is  at  home 
ChUdren  are  left  with  adulu  unfit  to  care 
for  them  Day  care  centers  often  have  too 
few  funds  to  pay  for  quaUfled  or  adequate 
staff  room,  or  materials,  creating  the  danger 
of  developing  "inBtituUonallzed"  children 
like  those  damaged  in  the  now-discarded 
orphanage  settings,  innovative  programs  for 
optimum  child  care  have  difficulty  being  es- 
tablished Federal  money  is  limited  to  target 
areas,  work-training  programs,  or  persons  In 
welfare  programs  Child  development  train- 
ing programs  are  last  priority  for  child  care 
funds 

These  problems  exist  because  our  attitudes 
about  providing  child  care  services  are  many 
years  behind  the  needs  We  tiunk  of  child 
care  as  a  welfare  cost  to  gel  AFDC  mothers 
off  the  welfare  roles.  We  think  In  terms  of 
baby-sitting  instead  of  the  finest  kind  of 
Ufe-preparatlon  -ve  can  provide  We  do  not 
think  of  child  care  as  a  life  style  resource. 
an  educational  advantage  or  need  We  do 
not  think  this  care  should  be  made  available 
for  every  person  who  needs  or  chooses  such 
a  resource   To  say  that  a  mother  should  stay 
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At  home  with  her  children  la  trying  to  decide 
for  ft  fftmily  what  thetr  life  style  will  be  md 
U  uxiranutic  in  light  of  the  inner  and  outer 
deraanda   of    the    world    '.a    which    w«>   lire     I 
hAve  dUcovered  >  growing  resentment  wnorig 
women    who    pay   taxes    which    help    provide 
child  c*r«  service  for  others  which  they  >lso 
need  and  cannot  receive    Mothers  of  aJl  eoo- 
nomie   clsMee   are    frustrated    by   the   smtdl 
number  of  child  c*re  programs  th»t  promote 
the  toUl  well-beiag  ot  the  child,  which  in- 
cludes being  lensltive  to  the  needs  and  cul- 
tural  background    af  the  family    The  day  Is 
gone  when   we    as  a  community    can   Ignore 
the  need  for  child  care  services  that  ar*  sup- 
portive of  the  family  arid  ;hat  reliu'orce  the 
family  strength 

The  Oreater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Associa- 
tion is  a  community  organization  created  to 
speaii  and  wort  for  the  community  needs  and 
wishes  for  good  ch::d  rare  ser.-'.cea.  We  rep- 
roeent  parent  and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate individuals,  united  t<:)  provide  the  tiest 
child  care  lettlnga  we  can  provide  for  every- 
one who  wants  or  needs  them  W*  believe 
that  these  settings  instead  of  creating  more 
Incapable  aduiu  ss  the  present  system  too 
often  is  doing  will  stimulate  the  growth  and 
capacity  to  reaponsibly  cope  with  the  world 
we  live  Ln 

Recommendations  which  need  national 
support  for  realization. 

1  Health  complexes  responsive  to  and  co- 
operative with  child  care  services 

a  Enactment  of  legislation  that  will  make 
flnarkclal  resources  available 

a-  Such  resources  to  &e  nnade  available  to 
more  than  target  areas  and  welfare  recipients, 
b.  Scholarships  tn  low- income  and  minor- 
ity   persons    to    receive    eblld    development 
training 

c  Money  for  tralnUag  programs,  including 
those  that  develop  support  for  the  cultural 
background  of  the  persons  served 

d  Ptnanclal  support  of  psychiatric  and 
child  development  research  that  will  enable 
oommunitios  to  understand  what  kind  of 
programs  wui  be  healthful  for  the  child  and 
family 

e  Tax  lawn  allowing  a  realistic  deduction 
for  ,;hlld  care  costs  for  working  parent 

f  Continued  support  of  Headstart  pro- 
grams 

g  Support  of  Innovative  programs  that  will 
create  new  aziswers  for  child  care  problems. 


US.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS  EN- 
DORSES ACCELER.\TED  PUBLIC 
WORKS    MEASURE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2i.  1971 

Mr  McPALL  Mr  Speaicer,  the  public 
demand  for  relief  from  the  grip  of  unem- 
ployment grows  with  each  passing  dajv 
The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  S. 
575.  designed  :o  provide  just  this  relief, 
is  now  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting 
his  signature  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  iegLsiation.  and  earn- 
estly entreat  the  President  to  sign  8  575. 
which  will  create  nearly  420  000  jobs 

A  manifestation  of  the  growing  sup- 
port of  3  575  the  recent  endorsement  of 
the  measure  by  the  US  Conference  of 
Mayors,  is  descnbed  in  the  following  ar- 
Ucie  m  the  Modesto  Bee  of  June  1«; 
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MsTota  A«K  OK  or  McPaix  Wo«ks  Bux 
WasHWQTON.— The  US  Conference  of  May- 
ors, meeung  In  Philadelphia  today,  urged 
President  Richard  NUon  not  to  veto  a  $2 
bUllon  accelerated  puoilc  works  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  federal  aid  and  jobs  for 
hard-hit  areas  of  high  unemployment  in 
Northern  CalUornla  and  elsewhere  around 
the  country 

Rep.  John  J.  McPall.  D-16th.  Stanislaus, 
San  Joaquin  and  Merced  Counties,  District  In 
California,  said  he  was  notified  by  phone  this 
morning  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  He 
Is  the  author  of  the  legulatlon  which  passed 
the  House  this  week  as  part  of  an  over-all 
US  bUllon  appropriations  bill  for  AppaJachla 
and  Economic  Development  Assistance 

The  prospect  of  a  presidential  veto  arose 
during  earlier  Senate  consideration  of  the 
bill  when  administration  supporters  pushed 
for  a  leas-expensive  substitute  to  the  McJ^all 
program 

The  House  adopted  the  (3  billion  measure 
by  more  than  the  two-thirds  vote  which 
would  be  required  to  override  a  veto  But  the 
Senate  approved  the  McPall  measure  by  lees 
than  a  two-thirds  margin 

McPalls  measure  would  help  areas  of  Sac- 
ramento, Preano,  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin 
and  other  Northern  California  counties 
which  have  experienced  high  unemployment 
over  an  extended  period  of  Ume 
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mCREASmO  THE  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  U,S.  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 


CROSS  -  PURPOSES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESaXC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE.SENTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  2S.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  place  in  the  Rscord  today  an  ecli- 
torlaJ  statement  from  the  June  22,  1971. 
Knoxviile,  Tenn  .  Journal  concerning  the 
>12  billion  bill  which  Includes  agricul- 
ture, environmental,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs. 

Caosa-  Ptnu>osEs 
Pnday  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  a  tli  bllUon  money  bill  which 
cover*  agriculture  environmenUl  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  The  bill  also 
well  illuslrares  how  the  federal  government 
often  seems  to  operate  at  cross-purposes, 
with  one  program  designed  to  correct  situa- 
tions which  are  either  caused  or  inteiMifled 
by  another  program. 

The  measure  approved  Prlday  Included 
•3  8  billion  to  reimburse  the  Commt<llty 
Credit  Corporation  for  Its  price  support  and 
production  and  marketing  activities  In  slm- 
pUfled  terms,  the  bulk  of  this  money  goes 
for  paying  American  farmers  venous 
amounu  to  supplement  payments  thev  re- 
ceived on  the  open  market  or  to  replace 
the  income  they  would  have  received  If  they 
had   not   kept  thetr  land  out  of  production 

With  oonjumer  prlcee  on  food  and  related 
Items  sky-high.  It  Is  anomalous  that  these 
same  consumer?  should  have  to  flnance 
through  their  tax  dollars  programs  designed 
U3  keep  farm  pnctn  at  certain  levels  On  the 
surface  the  farm  and  consumer  programs 
appear  to  be  working  against  each  other 

A  partial  answer  of  cfune  is  that  the 
American  farmer  has  not  received  the  major 
portion  of  the  higher  food  prices.  The  middle 
men— thoee  who  ship  pack  and  retail  food 
Items  and  who  themselves  have  been  hit 
by  soaring  labor  and  materials  costs— have 
claimed  the  lion's  share 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  June  24.  1971 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  US  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  was  created  by  Congress 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  has  been 
for  14  years  in  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment to  achieve  and  implement  clvU 
rights  legislation  In  Its  early  years  the 
Commission  documented  the  need  for 
civil  rights  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of 
America's  minorities  In  recent  vears  the 
focus  of  civil  rights  activity  has  shifted 
from  legislation  to  administration  and 
enforcement,  and  again  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has,  through  its  research, 
hearings,  and  reports,  produced  invalu- 
able information  on  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing more  elTectlve  Implementation  of 
existing  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  Commission,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
who  also  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  has  requested 
sufHclent  funding  to  restore  it  to  Its  op- 
eratmg  level  of  1968.  This  funding  level 
of  $3,397,000  would  support  a  staff  of 
177.  a  barely  adequate  number  to  fulfill 
the  exten.«!lve  mandate  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  includes  the  investigation  of 
complaints  that  citluens  are  being  de- 
prived of  tlieir  right  to  vote,  the  study 
and  collecUon  of  uiformation  on  the  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution,  the  appraisal  of  the 
Federal  laws  and  policies  respecting  their 
Impact  upon  civil  rights,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendaUons  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  securing  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  The  amount  contained  in 
this  bill.  $460,000  less  than  requested  by 
the  administration,  would  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  Commission  at  Its  pres- 
ent operaUng  level,  and  would  force  the 
Commission  to  totally  abandon  its  plans 
for  new  programs 

Father  Hesburgh,  in  testimony  given 
yesterday  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, told  how  that  in  meetings  with 
four  successive  Presidents,  he  has  been 
told  by  each  that  civnl  rights  is  the  No  1 
domestic  priority,  yet  he  has  had  to  note 
with  Irony  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, with  all  of  its  responsibilities  In 
this  area,  has  been  funded  at  a  level  of 
less  than  one -half  the  cost  of  one  fighter 
plane  And  now  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  even  this  small  appropria- 
tion 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  plans 
the  development  of  an  Indian  Rlgh'.* 
program  and  a  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  NaUons  prlsona 
during  the  next  year  I  can  think  of  no 
two  more  important  areas  of  concern, 
and  believe  that  it  would  be  a  national 
tragedy  if  we  are  denied  the  research 
which  the  Commission  will  bring  to  bear 
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on  these  areas.  The  Indian  jmd  the  pris- 
oner of  any  race  share  a  deprivation  of 
rights  which  must  be  the  concern  of  the 
Commission  under  its  mandate,  but  the 
Commission  will  not  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  denial  of  rights  to  Indians  or 
the  abominable  conditions  in  our  pris- 
ons mvolving  denial  of  rights  to  prison- 
ers unless  the  cut  in  its  appropriation  is 
restored 

The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  U.S  Department  of  Justice  is  threat- 
ened with  a  cut  of  $600,000  in  its  re- 
quested appropriation.  The  Community 
Relations  Service,  created  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  provides  assistance 
to  local  communities  in  the  resolving  of 
racial  disputes  In  its  7  years  of  existence 
it  has  proven  itself  as  an  effective  mech- 
anism for  the  defusing  of  community 
tensions.  In  light  of  the  Increasing  polar- 
ization and  violence  between  the  races  in 
several  communities  around  the  Nation 
in  recent  months,  there  should  be  an 
increasing  of  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  perform  its 
functions  rather  than  a  cut  In  its  re- 
quested appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  re- 
quested $5,830,000  and  300  staff  positions 
for  fiscal  1972  Instead,  it  has  been  given 
only  $5,250,000  and  a  ceilmg  of  250  posi- 
tions has  been  Imposed.  The  Community 
Relations  Service  requested  63  new  posi- 
tions. 52  of  which  would  be  In  the  State 
liaison  program.  The  State  liaison  pro- 
gram provides  Community  Relations 
Service  personnel  to  the  States  to  help 
State  governments  meet  racial  crisis  in 
their  local  communities  The  Service  has 
a  State  liaison  program  now  active  In 
21  States  though  in  nine  States  the 
service  representative  works  only  on  a 
part-time  basis  because  of  lack  of  fund- 
ing The  Community  Relations  Service 
planned  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
increase  this  part- tune  assistance  to  full- 
time  and  to  appoint  full-time  representa- 
tives in  five  new  States,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  States  in  which  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  will  be  active 
to  26  In  addition,  the  Service  has  estab- 
lished six  regional  offices  to  provide  sup- 
port services  for  its  field  representatives 
in  the  local  communities  These  field  sup- 
port offices  need  additional  professional 
personnel  in  order  to  adequately  serve 
exlstmg  field  workers,  and  if  the  cut  in 
appropriations  is  not  restored,  all  avail- 
able new  positions  will  have  to  be  as- 
signed to  these  offices  m  order  to  main- 
tain even  the  present  level  of  services. 
This  will  mean  that  there  will  be  abso- 
lutely no  new  field  workers  at  a  time 
when  the  Community  Relations  Service's 
function  1.=  mcreasmgly  viUl  to  the  well- 
being  of  many  local  communities. 

Another  severely  disturbing  Implica- 
tion arising  from  the  cut  in  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  appropriation 
is  the  impact  such  cut  will  have  on  the 
Service's  National  Service  Division  TTiis 
Division  was  formed  last  year  to  deal 
specifically  with  problems  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking minorlUes.  It  has  currently 
a  staff  of  only  eight  and  there  is  an  in- 
tention to  add  six  sUff  members  to  bring 
the  total  to  14.  Ttiis  will  not  be  possible 
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because  of  the  cut  in  the  Service's  ap- 
propriation. To  think  of  only  14  staff 
members  having  primary  responsibility 
for  Spanish -speaking  minority  problems 
in  an  agency  with  a  function  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice is  ludicrous ;  to  further  diminish  this 
number  to  the  present  eight  by  accepting 
this  cut  in  the  Service's  appropriation 
would  border  on  criminal  negligence. 

The  Equal  EmplojTnent  Opportunity 
Commission  has  suffered  a  reduction  of 
almost  $5,000,000  in  its  requested  appro- 
priation. The  Commission,  which  in- 
vestigates complaints  of  discrimination 
in  employment,  was  created  by  title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1954.  Since  its 
inception  the  Commission  has  had  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  caseload  of  complaints 
against  employment  discrimination  and 
now  desperately  needs  a  larger  staff  to 
deal  not  only  with  this  increase,  but  with 
its  very  large  backlog  of  cases,  which  now 
is  approximately  14.000  in  number,  some 
going  back  as  far  as  2  years.  The  re- 
quested appropriation  of  $26,620,000 
would  allow  for  an  increase  of  670  posi- 
tions: the  committee's  sfuggested  appro- 
priation would  permit  only  346  new  posi- 
tions. Thus  324  positions,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  applied  by  the  Com- 
mission to  backlog  programing,  have 
been  cut.  leaving  the  bleak  prospect  of 
an  increasing  backlog  of  cases  and  per- 
haps inadequate  personnel  to  deal  with 
the  ever-mcreasing  current  caseload.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  EEOC  that  it  will  be 
receiving  over  31.000  annual  complaints 
of  employment  discrimination  by  the 
end  of  1972.  In  1970.  14.000  complaints 
were  received:  the  projection  for  this 
year  Is  23.000  complaints  The  caseload 
is  growing  at  an  extremeJy  rapid  rate, 
and  unless  the  Commission  obtains  the 
staff  it  needs  to  investigate  the  com- 
plainLs  it  is  obvious  that  many  com- 
plaints will  not  be  investigated  because 
they  will  have  grown  too  stale  by  the 
time  the  Commission  gets  to  them. 

It  is  very  true  that  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied  If  those  who  suffer  from 
discriminatory  employment  practices 
cannot  obtain  relief  through  the  chan- 
nel provided  for  such  relief  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  then  they  will  have 
no  recourse  The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  will  no  longer 
function  as  the  Congress  intended  unless 
It  obtains  sufficient  funding  to  provide 
staff  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  its  case- 
load ■V^'e  must  act  to  protect  the  credibil- 
ity and  viability  of  the  EEOC  bv  restor- 
ing its  appropriation  to  the  requested 
level. 

As  Father  Hesburgh  so  eloquently 
stated  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  and  as 
he  has  so  often  shown  us  as  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  the  nu- 
merous reports  and  studies  issued  by  the 
Commission  during  his  chairmanship, 
there  is  a  tremendous  gap  between  prom- 
ise and  performance  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  civil  rights  of  this  Nation's  minori- 
ties. 'We  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary have  recently  been  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  administrative  inaction 
in  the  voting  rights  area  is  threatening 
the  hard -won  gains  we  thought  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966     The    appropriations    process     is 
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another  means  of  failing  to  enforce  the 
civil  rights  commitment  which  we  as  a 
Congress  have  made  through  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  past  decade,  and 
we  must  be  on  guard  against  the  type  of 
nation  which  will  leave  this  commitment 
as  nothing  more  than  empty  rheortic 
Such  action  is  the  projjosed  cutting  of  the 
appropriation  requests  of  the  UjS.  Clrtl 
Rightjs  Commission,  the  Community 
Relations  Service,  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission. 
These  funds  must  be  restored  to  enable 
these  agencies  to  carry  forth  their  legal 
mandates  Failure  to  restore  their  appro- 
priations to  the  requested  levels  will 
bring  into  question  the  commitment  of 
this  body  to  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 


THE  POOR  AND  PUBUC  HOUSING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    Nrw     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  -"Which 
of  the  Poor  Shall  Live  In  Public  Hous- 
ing?" That  is  the  provocative  question 
addressed  by  Mr.  Roger  Starr,  executive 
director  of  New  York's  Citizens  Housing 
and  Planning  Council  in  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Spring,  1971,  issue 
of  the  Public  Interest. 

Mr  Starr  argues  persuasively  that  New 
York  City's  public  housing  projects  are 
in  grave  danger  of  going  the  way  of  proj- 
ects in  other  cities  which  have  become 
virtually  iminhabi table.  He  also  makes 
the  point  that  doctrinaire  thinking  on 
the  part  of  those  who  want  to  help  the 
poor  may  sometimes  actually  hurt  them 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Starr's 
article  is  must  reading  for  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  our  great  cities. 
The  article  follows : 

Which  or  thx  Poos  Shaix  Lrv»  at 
PcBuc  Housing? 
(By  Roger  Starr) 

New  York  City's  public  housing  projects — 
which  many  people  claim  they  can  identify  at 
sight,  but  which  they  often  confuse  with  par- 
tially subsidized  "middle-Income"  coopera- 
tives and  rental  complexes,  and  sometlmee 
even  with  self-styled  "luxury"  develop- 
ments— contain  about  165,000  famlllea.  No 
one  knows  how  many  people  this  amounts 
to.  but  a  fair  guess  puts  the  number  at  600,- 
000  This  makes  the  publicly-housed  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  greater  than  the  total 
population   of  any   other  city  In   the  state 

A  single  trait  distinguishes  the  public 
housing  tenants,  however:  practically  all  of 
them  are  poor  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
of  the  poor  people  In  New  York  City  live  In 
public  housing  There  simply  Isn't  that  much 
public  housing  The  great  majority  of  the 
cltys  poor  continue  to  live  in  old.  privately- 
owned  structures.  One  of  the  critical  ques- 
tions for  public  housing  management  in  the 
city  thus  becomes:  tchich.  of  the  poor  shall 
live  tn  public  housing? 

At  this  writing,  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  has  a  waiting  list  exceeding  100.000 
names  Thanks  to  such  persistent  demand, 
the  Housing  Authority  has  some  leeway  In 
choosing  Its  tenants.  That  freedom,  however. 
has  been  steadily  dwindling  under  preaeure 
from  local  and  national  politics,  and  more 
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recently  from  the  fe<1er»J  Judiciary  which  Is 
InjtUttng  that  such  decision -making  be  clr- 
cumacnbed  by  "due  proc«M  There  U  r«a- 
§on  to  believe  that  re«trlc:in«  the  freedom  of 
the  Authority  in  cbooalng  its  tenants  may 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  Its  projects. 
Anyone  who  looks  at  a  public  housing 
project  Ls  entitled  to  his  own  view  as  to 
whether  '.».  •■wnrks"  or  not  Eschewing  all 
complex  value  Judgments,  let  us  agree  that 
New  York  CUy's  bousing  projects  ■work" 
by  the  slmpleat  of  all  possible  criteria  more 
people  wan:  to  get  into  them  than  are  wUling 
to  move  out  of  them  This  la  aotably  not 
the  case  m  3t  Louis.  Jersey  City.  Chicago 
and  Washington.  D  C  .  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  cities  where  vacancies  have  occurred 
on  a  large  scale  and  where  some  public  hous- 
ing projects  have  actually  been  abandoned 
and  padlocked 

Why  does  public  housing  work  In  New  York 
City?  Is  New  York's  stock  of  low-rent  private 
housing  worse  than  In  other  comparable 
cities?  Not  demonstrably  Is  its  public  hous- 
ing architecturally  superior?  Pew  architec- 
tural critics  would  accept  that  proposition 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  place  more  sympathetic 
to  public  ownership  of  home  and  hearth' 
Surely  not  In  the  home-owning  sections  of 
Queens.  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx  A  more 
general  explanation  was  suggested  in  The 
Public  Interest  two  years  ago  by  George 
atemlleb.  who  obeerved  that  New  York  pub- 
lic bousing  has  historically  provided  "a  ma- 
jor source  of  hcualng  for  the  working  class  " 
In  other  words.  New  York  s  public  housing 
Is  acceptable  to  the  •jKrrktng  poor  while  In 
other  cities  public  housing  has  become  the 
home  primarily  of  the  non-worlcing,  de- 
pendent poor. 

In  a  recently  revised  e<lltlon  of  Supple- 
mentary Paper  No  28  of  the  Committee  for 
Boonomlc  Development.  "Who  Are  the  Urban 
Poor'"  Anthony  Downs  divides  all  households 
living  In  poverty  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
into  five  categories  He  finds  that  about  one- 
thtrd  of  the  xndn-uiual  pergona  who  are  mem- 
bers of  poverty  housefioUis  belong  to  male- 
headed  househoUU  in  which  the  head  of  the 
household  ts  working — but  not  earning 
enou^  to  bring  the  household  out  of  poverty 
To  this  group,  one  could  add  s  second:  the 
elderly,  who  constitute  soom  18  pwr  cent  of 
the  poor  In  the  central  cities,  and  moat  ol 
whom  were  once  part  of  the  working  force 
Iia  addition,  a  significant  fraction  of  the  10 
per  cent  of  the  poor  In  metropolitan  areas 
who  are  either  In  households  headed  by  dis- 
abled or  unemployed  males  should  also  be 
thought  of  as  "working  class  families.  ' 

Theae  three  categories  can  be  constrasted 
with  what  might  be  called  "the  dependent 
poor."  This  latter  category  is  mainly  oom- 
poaed  of  the  female-headed  households: 
such  households  contain  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  individuals  living  in  poverty 
In  the  metropolitan  area  in  1968  according  to 
Downs.  It  would  be  clearly  unfair  to  assume 
that  all  female -headed  households  lack  a 
working-class  ethos  and  pattern  of  behavior. 
Downs'  own  statistics  indicate  that  15  per 
oent  of  the  female  household  heads  work  full 
time,  while  another  26  per  cent  work  part 
time.  It  Is  nevertheless  clear,  conversely,  that 
eo  per  cent  of  the  female  household  heads 
do  not  work  at  all.  and  presumably  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program.  Downs  tells  us  that  a 
1966  survey  of  the  mothers  receiving  help 
under  this  program  indicated  that,  even  If 
they  were  freed  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
children.  70  per  cent  of  the  mothers  Involved 
would  be  unable  to  earn  more  money  by 
working  than  they  received  as  welfare  pay- 
ments, their  low  skills  and  motivation 
marked  them  as  being  outside  the  working 
class 

The  difference  between  the  two  groups — 
the  working  poor  and  the  dependent  poor — 
la  not  merely  economic:  the  difference  finds 
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expreaalon  in  a  whole  set  of  attitudes  toward 
work  and  life,  and  in  different  patterns  of 
behavior  The  distinction  between  the  work- 
ing poor  and  the  oon-working  poor  may  es- 
cape the  mlddle-claas  observer,  and  most  es- 
pecially It  teems  to  escape  the  observer  bent 
on  social  reform.  But  It  is  clear  aaough  to 
ail  members  of  the  working  clasa.  and  to  the 
poor  generally  It  is  the  fatherless  households 
that  cause  the  most  vandajlam.  are  respon- 
sible for  the  greatest  amount  of  crime,  both 
on  the  streets  and  Inside  the  bousing  proj- 
ects 

I  must  admit  that  I  used  to  Inveigh  against 
the  Housing  Authority  for  Its  reluctance  to 
admit  female-headed  households  into  the 
projects  unleas  It  had  reason  to  believe  that 
a  specific  household  was  relatively  stable. 
My  mind  was  changed,  not  by  any  statistics 
from  the  Authority,  but  rather  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tenants  themselves  at  the  way 
their  housing  project  was  being  disfigured 
by  the  activities  of  alcoholics.  Juniues,  and 
young  delinquents — mostly  members  of 
AFDC  families.  It  became  clear  to  me  after  a 
while  that  only  the  safe  middle  class  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  distinction  which  the 
working  poor  do  draw,  between  themselves 
and  their  poor,  no  n- working -class  nelehbors 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  ca- 
tering to  only  a  fraction  of  the  poor  has 
reilad  on  two  devices  for  keeping  Ite  non- 
working  class  population  within  limits  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  working-class 
population  of  the  housing  projects.  The  de- 
vices are  simple  enough.  If  one  assumes  that 
the  public  housing  program  will  not  be  big 
enough  to  accommodate  all  poor  families 
Ptist.  the  Authority  tries  to  keep  out  those 
families  whose  p««t  records  Indicate  the  prob- 
ability that  they  will  be  troublesome  to  their 
neighbors  and  a  threat  to  the  physical  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings.  Second,  the  Au- 
thority has.  over  the  years  refused  to  renew 
the  month-to-month  tenancy  of  unruly  and 
destructive  tenants  who  bad — to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Authority's  own  officials — 
given  evidence  of  an  unwUUngneas  or  an 
Inability  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Authority  The  possibility  of  eviction  there- 
fore becomes  vital  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  projects 

Approximately  ten  years  ago — In  1860 — 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  which 
had  two  years  earlier  been  reorganized  from 
a  part-time  voluntary  authority  to  a  three - 
man.  full-time,  paid  board  took  steps  to  reg- 
ularize lt»  lease  terminations  The  Tenant 
Review  Board,  which  had  t>een  established  In 
1963.  was  enlarged  to  Include  representaUves 
of  various  branches  of  the  Authority  If  a 
project  manager  decided  that  one  of  his  ten- 
ants coDstituted  a  menace  to  his  neighbors, 
the  tenant  in  question  was  called  Into  the 
manager's  office  for  a  conference  If  the  con- 
ference failed  to  convince  the  manager  that 
the  tenant  would  or  could  mend  his  ways, 
the  tenant  would  be  given  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Authority  to  terminate  his 
tenancy  The  notice  described  the  reasons 
for  the  termlnstlon  and  notified  th5  tenant 
of  his  right  to  appear,  with  counsel,  before 
the  Tenant  Review  Board  to  contest  the  In- 
tention of  the  Authority  to  evict  him.  and 
to  offer  whatever  exculpatory  evidence  of 
statements  he  might  wish  to  plead. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Tenant  Review  Board 
went  against  the  tenant,  the  Authority  went 
Into  the  Civil  Court  to  obtain  a  summary 
warrant  of  dispossess  in  an  action  to  recov- 
er the  apartment  If  the  Authority  were  a 
private  landlord,  there  could  be  no  defense 
against  such  an  action  In  any  court,  except 
under  the  terms  of  special  legislation  like 
New  York  City's  rent  control  law  from  which 
the  Housing  Authority  Is  concedediy  exempt 
But  because  the  Authority  is,  obviously,  not 
a  private  landlord  but  a  government  agency, 
the  tenant  can  institute  proceedings  In  the 
Supreme   Court  of  tbe   SUte  of   New   York 
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to  require  a  judge  of  the  oorirt  to  determine 
vhether  the  Authority  had  acted  capri- 
ciously or  arbitrarily  in  terminating  a 
tenancy  A  aeries  of  decisions  in  New  York 
consistently  upheld  the  New  York  Housing 
Authority's  procedures  as  being  neither 
capricious  nor  arbitrary 

So  matters  stood  In  New  York  City  until 
11*68  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
which  evictions  were  far  more  summarily 
made,  sought  to  catch  up  with  the  New 
Yorks  liberal  and  humane  procedures  In 
1967.  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  issued  a  clrciUax  to  the  Local 
Housing  Authorities  which,  like  the  New 
York  Authority,  own  and  operate  housing 
projects  for  low-income  families  built  with 
federal  financial  support  The  circular,  dated 
P^Bb^ua^y  7,  1967.  directed  the  AuthorlUes  to 
tell  a  tenant,  in  a  private  conference  or 
other  appropriate  maimer,  the  reasons  for 
the  eviction,  and  (give  him)  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  reply  or  explanation  as  he  may 
wish  ■•  The  New  York  City  Houalng  Author- 
ity's procedures — Including  the  Tenant  Re- 
view Board,  the  statement  of  the  Intent  to 
dispossess,  and  the  right  of  representation 
by  counsel — clearly  surpassed  the  require- 
ment of  HUD, 

But  by  1968  a  new  Issue  had  been  raised  in 
New  York  City  by  three  teams  of  lawyers, 
each  representing  a  different  agency  funded. 
at  least  In  part,  by  the  onct  of  Economic 
Opportunity  These  lawyers  sought  to  chal- 
lenge the  eviction  procedures  of  the  Author- 
ity on  the  grounds  that  they  contravened 
"due  process"  of  law  which,  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  must  be  afforded  any 
person  If  he  Is  legally  to  be  deprived  of  prop- 
erty. This  challenge  depended  on  the  defini- 
tion of  the  right  of  tenants  to  occupy  apart- 
ments In  public  I  y-owned  housing  projects  as 
a  form  of  "property"  Because  the  issue  rest- 
ed on  constitutional  grounds.  It  was  brought 
on  in  the  Federal  Court  On  October  31.  1968, 
District  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  dUmissed  the  com- 
plaints in  all  three  cases  {Eicalera,  Rolle, 
and  Humphrey  et  al.  v  New  York  City  Houa- 
lng Authority)  Judge  Ryan  said  In  his  opin- 
ion: "the  act  of  termlnatloci  of  the  tenancy 
Ls  the  final  step  in  a  sequence  or  procedural 
steps  taken  with  the  fulleat  regard  for  the 
tenant's  right  and  those  of  the  other  ten- 
ants." 

That  would  probably  have  ended  the  mat- 
ter, except  for  another  case  which,  by  chance. 
also  arose  In  New  York  City,  and  also  In- 
volved a  constitutional  challenge  to  an  ad- 
ministrative decision,  on  the  ground  that 
property  had  been  taken  by  an  arm  of  the 
state  without  due  process  This  case — Oold- 
berg  v.  Kelly — was  decided  by  the  District 
Court  In  favor  of  the  petitioner.  Kelly,  and 
against  the  public  official,  Jack  R.  Goldberg, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services  i  read  Wel- 
fare Department  I  of  the  City  of  New  York 
The  facts  were  hardly  In  dispute  Commis- 
sioner Goldberg  decided  that  Kelly,  who  was 
on  welfare,  was  not  In  fact  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  he  was  being  paid,  Gold- 
berg, under  the  regulations  then  In  force, 
immediately  and  without  notice  cancelled 
Kelly's  welfare  payments  While  the  case 
was  making  its  way  through  the  courts,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  amended  Its 
procedures  to  Include  a  requirement  that 
seven-day  notice  of  an  Intention  to  termi- 
nate benefits  must  be  given  to  the  welfare 
client.  Under  the  new  procedure,  welfare 
benefits  could  not  be  cut  off  until  the  client 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  submit  a 
written  protest  to  an  official  of  higher  rank 
than  the  one  who  made  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate his  benefits  TTie  new  regulation  con- 
tinued, however,  to  provide  that  this  official 
may  terminate  the  benefits,  and  that  only 
after  the  benefits  are  terminated  may  the 
former  beneficiary  demand  a  so-called  "fair 
hettflng  '  at  which  he  might  present  evidence 
orally  and  cross-examine  advene  witnesses. 
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The  District  Court  ruled  that  the  post- 
termination  hearing  was  not  an  adequate 
sutwtltute  for  a  pre-termlnatlon  hearing  at 
which  the  beneficiary  could  present  evidence 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  opposed  to 
him.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Brennan.  sup- 
ported (though  not  unanimously)  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  decision  Justice  Brennan  quoted 
favorably  an  excerpt  from  the  lower  courts 
decision:  "While  poet-termlnatlon  review  is 
relevant,  there  is  one  overpowering  fact  which 
controls  here  By  hypothesis,  a  welfare  recip- 
ient   IS    destitute,    without    funds    or    assets 

.  .  suffice  It  to  say  that  to  rut  off  a  welfare 
recipient  In  the  face  of  brvital  need'  »-lthout 
a  prior  hearing  of  aom^  sort  {emphasis  mine) 
— R.8  I  Is  unconscionable  unless  overwhelm- 
ing considerations  Justify  It  "  Justice  Bren- 
nan then  continued  to  announce  the  Su- 
preme Court's  support  of  the  District  Court's 
ruling  He  stated  very  precisely  where  the 
constitutional  question  lies  In  the  view  of 
the  court's  majority:  "The  city's  procedures 
presently  do  not  permit  recipients  to  appear 
personally  with  or  without  counsel  before  the 
official  who  finally  determines  continued  eli- 
gibility Thus  a  recipient  Is  not  f)ermltted  to 
present  evidence  to  that  official  orally  or  to 
confront  or  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses 
These  omissions  are  fatal  to  the  constitu- 
tional adequacy  of  the  procedures. '' 

Justice  Hugo  Black  In  an  Interesting  opin- 
ion, dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court 
He  was  Joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Justice  Potter  Stewart   Justice  Black  said- 

"I  would  have  little.  If  any.  objection  to 
the  majority's  decision  in  this  case  if  it  were 
written  as  the  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Welfare,  but  as  an  opin- 
ion ostensibly  resting  on  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  I  find  It  woefully  deficient. 
Once  the  verbiage  is  pared  away  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  this  Court  today  adopts  the  view 
of  the  Dlstrtct  Court  that  to  cut  off  a  welfare 
recipient  in  the  face  of  .  .  .  "brutal  need 
without  a  prior  hearing  of  some  sort  Is  un- 
conscionable." and  therefore,  says  the  Court, 
unconstitutional  .  .  Today's  balancing  act 
requires  a  "pretermlnatlon  evidentiary  hear- 
ing" yet  there  Is  nothing  that  Indicates  what 
tomorrow's  balance  will  be  .  .  .  'While  today's 
decision  requires  only  an  administrative,  evi- 
dentiary hearing,  the  inevitable  logic  of  the 
approach  taken  will  lead  to  constitutionally 
Imposed,  time-consuming  delays  of  a  full  ad- 
versary process  of  administrative  and  Judicial 
review  In  the  next  case  the  welfare  recipients 
are  bound  to  argue  that  cutting  off  benefits 
before  Judicial  review  of  the  agency's  deci- 
sion Is  also  a  denial  of  due  process.  Since. 
by  hypothesis,  termination  of  aid  at  that 
point  may  "still  deprive  an  eligible  recipient 
of  the  very  means  by  which  to  live  while  he 
waits"  ...  I  would  be  surprised  If  the 
weighing  process  did  not  compel  the  conclu- 
sion that  ternunatlon  without  judicial  review 
would  be  unconscionable   . 

In  his  prediction  that  the  rule  established 
In  this  welfare  case— -Go/dberp  i  Kelly — 
would  be  broadened.  Justice  Black's  prophetic 
gift  was  confirmed  Goldberg  t  Kelly  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Coun  on  March  23. 
1970.  On  April  29.  1970,  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  Judge  Ryan's  decision  In  the 
several  housing  cases  that  he  had  tried  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  applying  to  them  the  pre- 
cedent of  Goldberg  v  Kelly.  The  Federal 
Court  Indicated  that  unless  the  tenant  fac- 
ing eviction  could  be  granted  an  evidentiary 
hearing  at  which  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  confront  the  opp>oeing  witnesses,  he 
could  not  constitutionally  be  evicted  from  a 
public  housing  apartment 

There  are  a  number  of  Ironies  m  this  de- 
cision In  the  flirst  place.  If  the  Housing  Au- 
thority were  a  private  landlord,  there  would 
be  no  question  whatever  ol  Its  power  to  ter- 
minate a  tenancy  on  due  notice  at  the  end  of 
any  30  day  lease  period  Second,  the  Goldberg 
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r    Kelly  case  was  decided  explicitly  on   the 
grounds  that  the  beneficiary  had  no  means 
of  support  other  than  his  welfare  benefits 
the  lack  of  alternative  Income  describes  his 

brutal  need'  of  welfare  benefits  Yet  the  need 
to  remain  In  public  housing  In  the  Umted 
States  cannot  be  equated  with  the  need  for 
welfare  support,  because  public  housing  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
housing  supply  In  the  dty  of  New  York;  thou- 
sands. In  fact  hundreds  of  tbouaands  of  fam- 
ilies In  economic  and  social  conditions  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  public-housing  ten- 
ants live  In  private  accommodations  If  the 
Congress  ol  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  with  which  to  build  all  the 
housing  (or  even  a  very  substantial  part  of 
the  housing  I  available  for  people  of  low  in- 
come, permission  to  reside  In  a  publicly- 
owned  project  would  Indeed  have  the  same 

brutal"  quality  as  the  need  for  welfare  sus- 
tenance But  the  Congress  hasn't,  nor  can  any 
court  appropriate  the  needed  funds.  Third, 
the  housing  cases  involve  a  party  at  interest 
other  than  the  two  parties  Involved  In  the 
welfare  cases  that  party  Is  made  up  of  the 
other  tenants  In  the  project  from  which  the 
Authority  seeks  to  evict  the  litigating  ten- 
ants. Thus,  in  balancing  the  equities,  the 
Court  merely  decided  that  the  suffering  of 
the  cut-off  welfare  client  would  be  worse 
than  that  of  the  government  force<l  to  sp>end 
a  little  more  money  than  properly  It  should. 
But  who  measures  the  suffertng  of  the  other 
tenants  in  the  project  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
behavior of  a  tenant  whose  case  awaits  a  full 

evidentiary  '  review?  Who  compensates  the 
parents  of  a  neighboring  child  who  has  been 
Introduced  to  drugs  by  a  released,  convicted 
narcotics  peddler  living  In  the  building?  Who 
pays  for  the  pocketbooks  taken  by  youthful 
muggers,  the  children  of  a  family  resisting 
eviction? 

The  court's  answer  would,  no  doubt,  be 
that  the  Authority  should  be  able  to  provide 
Its  proof  by  the  direct  testimony  of  neighbors 
under  cross  examination.  But  there  lies  the 
difficulty  The  witnesses  are.  in  fact,  neigh- 
bors After  presenting  their  testimony  they 
cannot  go  home  safely  anonymous  and  thus 
protected  against  possible  retaliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  family  Ckcross  the  hall,  or  the 
friends  of  that  family  Many  officials  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  believe 
that  the  requirement  of  confrontation  will 
discourage  a  large  majority  of  witnesses  from 
appearing.  They  point  also  to  the  cost  of 
the  procedure;  unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
operating  the  public  housing  projects  Is 
borne  by  the  tenants  themselves,  not  by  the 
national  nor  the  local  government. 

At  the  present  moment,  attorneys  for  the 
Housing  Authority  and  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
three  cases  simultaneously  reversed  by  the 
Federal  Court,  are  seeking  to  work  out  a 
decree  setting  forth  new  procedures  which 
win  satisfy  the  court's  definition  of  due 
process  Whatever  the  final  form  of  the 
decree.  It  will  surely  provide  for  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  Authority's  witnesses 
and  the  tenant  against  vrtiom  they  are  com- 
plaining The  probable  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  discourage  complaints  on  the  part  of 
tenants,  and  to  dampen  the  interest  of  hous- 
ing managers  In  maintaining  a  decent  quality 
of  life  In  their  projects.  It  will,  ultimately, 
tend  to  speed  the  departure  from  the  projects 
of  the  working  ixx>r. 

This  would  be  disagreeable  enough  a  pros- 
pect even  if  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority were  not  simultaneously  under  poli- 
tical pressure  to  accept  a  constantly  growing 
percentage  of  the  non-working  poor 

First,  the  Authority  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  its  list  of  22  eligibility  crtt«rla  This 
was  a  set  ol  categories  of  personal  history 
episodes,  such  as  recent  conviction  of  a 
felony,  or  a  common-law  marriage  only  a 
few  years  old  The  Authority  always  main- 
tained that  a  negative  answer  to  any  of  the 
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criteria  did  not  necessarily  preclude  admis- 
sion to  public  housing,  but  only  that  the 
family  situation  had  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
social  service  staff  of  the  Authorliy  In  prac- 
tice, however,  that  staff  was  so  busy,  and  the 
list  of  applicants  so  long,  that  applicants 
with  a  negative  history  enjoyed  only  a 
guarded  prognosis  as  to  final  admission 
Some  offenses  did.  in  fact,  constitute  abso- 
lute bans  to  admissions. 

Pressure  from  neighborhood  groups,  par- 
ticularly with  the  help  of  poverty  program 
workers,  ultimately  produced  a  change  In 
the  list  of  crtterla.  Instead  of  a  long  list  of 
specific  offenses  which  required  evaluation, 
the  Authority  set  forth  general  and  rather 
broad  grounds  on  which  it  could  reject  a 
prospective  candidate  for  admission  as  a  ten- 
ant The  more  general  criteria  could  have 
been  used  to  cover  precisely  the  same  list  of 
behavior  traits  that  had  been  set  forth  ex- 
plicitly In  the  now-banned  list  The  change 
would  have  had  little  significance— had  it  not 
been  for  the  more  ImjKjrtant  fact  that  the 
Authority,  since  the  development  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  has  been  under  a  new  set  of 
pressures  to  accept  tenants  from  public  Im- 
provement sites,  and  from  families  on  wel- 
fare 

These  pressures  have  come  about  as  the 
result  of  the  growing  abandonment  of  pri- 
vate buildings  m  New  York  City— a  cultural 
and  e-onomlc  phenomenon  which  has  made 
the  relocation  of  families  from  public  im- 
provement sites  much  more  difficult.  The 
pressures  have  come  also  from  the  stirrings 
of  a  taste  for  "community  control  "  The  Ne-w 
York  City  Housing  Authority  Is  by  definition 
a  Bureaucratic  Monster  unresponsive  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  People  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant. It  has  a  habitation  in  which  sit-ins 
can  be  staged  (unlike  most  of  the  private 
landlords  who  own  buildings  In  the  wor« 
sections  of  the  city).  Purthennore  It  offers 
a  target  to  people  who  are  not  actually  living 
m  It,  and  one  of  the  most  obvious  motiva- 
tions for  attacking  It  Is  its  faUure  to  admit 
people  whom  the  local  group  can  readily  be- 
lieve are  the  victims  of  prejudice  This  popu- 
lar pressure  Is  added  to  the  governmental 
pressure  for  taking  in  site  ^nanta  to  make 
way  for  public  Improvements  and  for  quieting 
neighborhood  protests  rather  than  get  the 
name  of  the  agency  Into  the  newspapers.  It 
IS  scarcely  astonishing  that  the  Houalng 
Authority  has  stopped  looking  too  haitl  at  its 
applicants 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  there  is  one 
other  which  is  peculiar  to  New  York  City, 
Because    the    city    has    to   pay    only    27    per 

cent  of  the  rent  bill  for  welfare  ellglbles 

the  remainder  coming  from  federal  and  state 
governments — the  city  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  has  been  willing  to  pay  higher 
rents  In  public  housing  for  welfare  famillee 
than  other  families  pay  in  Identical  apart- 
ments The  surcharge  paid  by  the  city  to  tbe 
Housing  Authortty  runs  as  high  as  60  per 
cent.  At  a  time  when  the  Authortty  is  run- 
ning badly  In  the  red,  welfare  tenants  pro- 
vide It  with  some  fiiiancial  relief. 

The  results  of  these  pressures  emerge  in 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  statis- 
tics. Ten  years  ago.  households  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  constituted  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  public  housing  tenancy  in  New  York 
City.  The  present  public  assistance  level  U 
over  26  per  cent.  Current  admissions  are  66 
percent  welfare  families — about  half  of  them 
broken   families. 

None  of  this  means  that  every  welfare  fam- 
ily suffers  from  the  kinds  of  psychological 
problems  that  make  it  a  menace  to  Its  neigh- 
bors. Many  welfare  families  consist  of  rea- 
sonably stable  working  people  victimised  by 
economic  events  or  by  personal  tragedies  over 
which  they  have  no  control  Yet  George 
Stemlleb's  study  of  New  York's  housing  in- 
dicates that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  only 
variable    consistently    associated    with    sub- 
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stAiulard  houalog  va«  the  presence  of  wel- 
fare fuiuliaB  in  -.he  Suiidln^  The  Chalrtnaa 
at  ih«  Homing  Authoniy  hiruaelX  h«<  QoMd 
the  grovth  m  cnnxe  r»t«s  »n<l  7aiulallain  ui 
the  proJ«cu.  uid  the  voiuotary  move-outs 
Dy  non-welfare  famillee  aa  the  percentage  of 
welfare  tenanu  haa  riaen  Ha  haa  a&ked  the 
Human   Raaourcca   Admlniatrauon   to  dealgn 

supportive  aocial  pro^rama  '  that  might  help 
to  minimize  the  problema  aaaoclatad  with 
the  rlaen  in  '.he  welfare  family  load.  m.>ni- 
CAlly.  on  the  very  day  of  a  meeting  held  to 
explore  these  posalbUlties.  the  Community 
3errtce  Society — New  York's  oldest  and 
.argest  caaework  agency— announcwl  thai  It 
vae  phaalng  Itself  out  of  the  casework  bual- 
aeas  Individual  family  iX)unaeUng  doesn't 
seem  to  tj«  effective.  And  no  one  haa  any 
Idea  what  might  be  effective 

If  the  trend  uj  welfare  tenancy  continues, 
and  the  working  families  itay  out  of  New 
York    City   P-abilc    Housing,    there    wUl    be   a 

lonaequent  deterioration  of  the  projects 
There  will  also  be.  as  a  further  consequence. 
a  growing  unwUUngness  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  build  more  low -cost  housing  And 
the  major  impetus  lo  :hls  dlaaater  will  have 
come  from  those  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  ostensibly  to  helping  'the  poor  In 
effect,  this  too  often  meana  that  they  are 
helping  one  group  of  poor  at  the  unmedlate 
cost  of  another  group,  generally  the  disor- 
ganized, non-working  poor  wUl  be  favored 
because  their  afflictions  leem  greater  and 
their  dependence  on  public  sources  makes  11 
easier  U3  do  somthing  about  thetr  condition 
The  net  result  is  that  destructive  behavior  is 
encouraged  and  exculpated  at  the  expense 
of  the  law-abiding  poor  I;  is  as  though  we 
have  in  the  interest  of  Justice,  provided  a 
system  for  destroying  the  Incentives  to  and 
the  rewards  for  socially  normal  behavior 
Regrettably  w:jrd»  like  socially  norma. 
have  come  under  general  scorn.  To  the  com- 
mitted reforme.T  :hey  unack  of  middle-clasa 
standards  and  bureaucratic  inhumanity  But 
'.nelr  meaning  is  perfectly  apparent — and 
very  welcome — to  the  tenants  In  public  hous- 
ing who  wonder  why  they  have  to  bar  their 
doors  ac  night  and  why  a  fseilng  of  fear  that 
IS  coming  close  t<.i  terror  la  growing  in  the 
projects. 


DO  INCREASED  WAGES  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  CAUSE  IN- 
FLATION'' 


HON.  JEROME  R   WALDIE 

'jr   L  *Lir" 'SN  lA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    Juie  2S    197! 

Mr   WALDIE    Mr    Speaker    a  very  In- 

f jrmative  and  clarifying  suialysis  of  ihe 
impact  of  wage  increases  on  inflation 
prepared  by  Richard  Prosten.  research 
director  of  the  .APL-CIO  Industrial 
Union  Department  appeared  in  the  Oov- 
emment  Standard  on  June  11. 

It  shows  Clearly  the  fallacy  of  the  ad- 
mirostraUon  s  methods  of  holding  down 
wages  as  a  way  of  combatting  inflation 
while,  at  the  same  time,  grantmg  cor- 
porations a  tax  wr.teofT 

I  request  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  article  as  the  udmln- 
istration  will  no  doubt  agam  call  on  us 
to  approve  their  method  of  holding  down 
wages  and  emp.oyment  programs  by  tell- 
ing us  It  Ls  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
economy 

IfOXATTON:      WhT     Aax     THI     VICTIMS     BLAMED 

roa  THx  CaiMs? 
Last    year  the  91st  Congress  passed   Wage 
Board  legislation  urged  by  ap^jS.  but  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon  vetoed  it  on  "grounds"  that  the 
modest  pav  increases  It  would  have  yielded 
would   have   been     inflationary    ' 

Yet  days  later,  by  Executive  Order  be 
granted  corprratlons  a  tax  wrtie-off  that  wUl 
?o«t  the  Treasury  an  estimated  12  billion,  or 
more,  each  year  and  great. y  increase  busi- 
ness profits 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  Inflation"  when 
•,ne  write-off  was  announced 

Once  again,  the  wage  earner  was  blamed  for 
:nflallon.      while    the    business    community 
was  declared  not  guilty 

What  really  causes     inflation   ■" 

In  this  article  reprinted  from  ITTD  view- 
point. API^CIO  Industrial  Union  I>ept  Re- 
search Dtr  Richard  Prosten  explains  some  of 
the  causes  and  the  propaganda  which  un- 
justly—  but  successfully  -makes  the  public 
swallow  the  myth  thai  the  wage-earning  vic- 
tims of  Inflation"  are  the  reaponslble  crim- 
inals 

During  the  last  decade  after-tai  pmflls 
have  more  than  doubled,  but  take-home 
pay  increased  by  leas  than  SO  per  cent 

During  every  period  of  pronounced  Infla- 
tion since  World  War  H.  It  has  been  sxjg- 
geeted  by  people  who  must  know  better,  that 
the  victims  are  the  criminals 

Ws  are  treated  to  speech  after  speech  t«ll- 
ing    us    that    workers     demands    are    "Infla- 
tionary" and  that  everything  would  come  up 
-herrlea    If   only    working   people    weren't   so 
damned    unreasonable   ' 

Currently  the  effort  at  shifting  the  blame 
has  suggested  an  additional  culprit — the 
consumer 

Perhaps  you  ve  seen  thst  ad  on  TV  where 
the  lady  of  the  bouse  is  described  as  a  cause 
of  Inflation  because  she  buys  a  new  dress 
While  her  sin  is  being  described  to  us.  we 
<<«e   her   appearance  change   to  that  of  a  pig 

Obviously,  this  lady  is  not  the  real  cause 
of  inflation,  nor  Is  the  worker  who  is  running 
as  fast  as  he  can  In  a  futile  attempt  to  maln- 
•-aln  his  eci.inomlc  position 

Inflation  ha«  been  such  a  constant  factor 
in  American  e»-<  nomic  life  that  Its  opposite — 
deflation — has  becume  an  endangered  species. 
as  far  as  words  go 

Indeed    public  dtscusaloD  of  Inflation  con- 

clsta  mainly  of  applying  modifying  terms  to 

describe   Its  strength      "moderate"   Inflation. 

rapid"    inflation,     •skyrocketing  "    inflation. 

and  so  on 

The  best  that  any  of  us  can  remember  are 
some  brief  periods  of  "relative  price  stability  " 
Since  "relative"  la  a  reference  to  times  ol 
astounding  price  Increase,  even  these  periods 
of  respite  are  unusually  unacceptable 

Currently,  non-labor  economic  discussions 
of  inflation  revolve  around  two  broad  gener- 
al Usatlons  which  tend  to  exclude  from  blame 
the  near-monopoly  capital  and  business  In- 
terests  that  dominate  our  economic  life 

The  theory  that  is  employed  most  often  to 
hit  workers  over  the  head  Is  the  "wage-price 
spiral"  or  "cost-push  Inflation  ' 

It  suggests  that  labor  demands  so  such 
from  employers  that  the  beleaguered  busl- 
uessnaen  must  raise  prices  to  stay  In  business. 

The  usually  implicit,  and  many  times  ex- 
plicit, corollary  to  this  theory  is  that  Unions 
are  so  strong  that  thev  can  easily  dictate  the 
sl2e  of  economic  settlements 

Those  who  push  this  theory,  however  can- 
not explain  why  It  is  that  the  average  fam- 
ily-man factory  worker  has  leas  purchasing 
power  I  take-home  pay  adjusted  for  increases 
a  the  consumer  price  index)  today  than  a 
few  years  ago 

.Also  Ignored  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
decade  the  after-tax  proflts  of  manufactur- 
ing corporations  more  than  doubled,  while 
weekly  take-home  pay  for  manufacturing 
employees  increased  by  leas  than  50  per  cent 

"Demand-pull"  is  the  other  stylish  expla- 
nation of  inflation. 

It  suggests  that  like  the  lady  who  bought 
the  dress    »e  are  all  runniog  around  glutton- 
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like,  consuming  so  much  that  prices  must  be 
raised  in  orfler  to  control  and  or  retLlocate 
demand. 

Such  a  theory  might  have  some  credibility 
if  industry  was  operating  at  100  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
being  placed  on  it  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Industry  Is  currently  sitting  on  a  large, 
unutilised  capacity 

The  reality  Is  thai  there  Is  no  one  expiana- 
Uon  of.  or  solution  to.  economic  Inflation 

Bach  Inflationary  period  slnc«  the  great 
depression  has  had  Its  own  causes  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  inflation  that  may  require 
different  solutions 

During  World  War  II  i  193»-1946)  the  av- 
erage increase  in  consumer  prices  was  4  S  per 
cent  per  year 

In  part,  this  lncreas<^  represented  the  econ- 
omy's price  and  growth  recovery  from  the 
depreaaton.  as  well  as  economic  speculation 
which  manifested  itself  In  pre-conirol  price 
Increases 

Coupled  with  tremendous  Increases  In  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  and  deficits,  these 
factors  led  to  an  overstrained  economy 

Productive  capacity  wa^  utUlEcd  to  the 
fullest  degree  poesibie.  and  unemployment 
fell  to  below  1  per  cent 

Since  so  much  production  was  t>elng  di- 
verted from  consumer  goods  to  military 
itenis.  there  was  Intense  competition  for 
available  goods  and  services 

The  problem  wa*  handled  by  formulating 
and  enforcing  wartime  controls  that,  how- 
ever imperfect  had  a  more  equitable  Impact 
than  many  contemporary  proposals 

Between  194«  and  1M8  there  was  another 
^harp  rise  In  prices 

War  production  was  not  quickly  enough 
aelng  replaced  by  consumer-oriented  produc- 
tion, which  was  required  to  absorb  the  large 
amounts  of  deferred  consumption — savings — 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  war. 

Moreover,  the  removal  of  wartime  controls 
led   to   large-scale   profiteering   by   big   bual- 

Prom  104B  to  1961.  there  was  an  average 
rise  In  coxisumer  prices  of  about  4.5  per  cent 
per  year 

Many  economlsu  attribute  this  rise  to 
scare-buying  by  those  who  were  afraid  that 
the  Korean  War  would  produce  shortages 
similar  to  those  that  occurred  during  World 
War  n 

In  both  of  these  post-war  situations,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  blame  for  rising  prices  was 
leveled  at  working  people 

After  World  War  II.  when  Unions  sought 
to  recoup  wages  lost  to  inflation,  they  were 
attacked  for  being  dl.iruptlve  institutions. 

In  the  general  atmosphere  of  charge  and 
counter -charge.  Congress  choee  to  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  blamed  Labor  for  the  na- 
tion's troubles,  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Prices  remained  stable  between  1962  and 
1956.  with  the  average  increase  In  consumer 
prices  running  under  one-half  of  1  ptr  cent 
per  year 

Between  1956  and  1958.  however,  the  av- 
erage annual  increase  In  consumer  prices 
cimbed  to  2  6  per  cent 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  attempted 
to  counter  the  problem  by  bringing  real  eco- 
nomic growth  almost  to  a  halt,  while  un- 
employment soared 

Again,  workers  were  forced  to  foot  the  bill 
for  stopping  inflation 

Unforinately.  the  then  Vice  President 
Nixon  must  have  missed  the  point,  because 
when  he  entered  the  White  House  In  his  own 
right,  he  hastily  recreated  this  scenario  of 
recession  and  Inflation 

Prom  1968  to  196fl  we  enjoyed  a  period  of 
economic  stability  with  annual  consumer 
price  increases  averaging  less  than  1.6  per 
cent   per   year 

With  unemployment  at  lower  levels,  this 
period  falsely  suggested  that  we  had  learned 
to  deal  more  scientifically  with  the  economy. 
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During  these  years,  the  Oovemment  ex- 
perimented with  "wage-pnce  guldeposts." 
which  represented  a  small  scAle  attempt  to 
Institute  an  Incomes  policy  In  the  United 
States. 

Incomes  policies  are  now  t>elng  actively 
considered  by  the  Administration  as  a  cure 
for  Inflation. 

Because  the  guldeposts  did  not  affect  all 
Union-  and  enxployees  with  equal  force  and 
affected  some  not  at  all,  they  were  fore- 
doomed. 

In  order  to  have  been  effective,  they  would 
have  had  to  go  beyond  wages  and  prices  and 
have  created  a  system  of  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Inoomes. 

The  current  Inflationary  period  began  at 
about  the  time  we  became  heavily  involved 
Ln  Vietnam 

At  first,  the  Government  thought  that  the 
war  would  be  short  and  would  not  require 
additional  taxation  to  support  It 

But  as  the  war  dragged  on,  a  10  per  cent 
surtax  was  levied  on  all  taxpayers  on  an 
across-the-board  basis. 

The  tax  was  really  not  sufficient  to  fight 
Inflation  ithat  Is,  It  did  not  drain  enough 
money  out  of  the  economy),  but  given  the 
lack  of  popularity  of  the  war.  it  was  all  that 
seemed  politically  feasible. 

More  unfortunate  yet.  It  treated  all  tax- 
payers— Individual  and  corporate — alike,  as  if 
they  were  some  sort  of  economic  equals 

TTie  problem  became  even  more  complex 
when.  In  an  absurd  approach  to  stopping  in- 
flation, the  Nixon  Administration  forced  a 
very  severe  stagnation  upon  the  economy. 

Inflation  grew  worse  and  its  agony  was 
compounded  by  severe  unemployment 

The  resultant  chaos  deriving  from  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  Inflation  has  been  la- 
beled "stagnation"  by  some  critical  economic 
pundits. 

Unfortunately,  the  "stagnation"  triggered 
even  more  price  increases  by  businessmen 
who  wanted  to  keep  sales  figures  high  and 
offset  decreasing  volume. 

Hopefully,  this  episode  may  have  disproved 
forever  the  ridiculous  theory  that  massive 
unemployment  Is  the  appropriate  cure  for 
Inflation.  In  all  of  these  inflationary  periods, 
it  has  been  workers  who  have  unfairly  had 
to  bear  both  the  blame  and  the  burden  of 
erroneous  economic  policies 

The  "wage-price  guldeposts  "  didn't  really 
apply  to  the  salaries  of  corp>oratlon  execu- 
tives. 

The  Vietnam  surtax  made  no  distinction 
between  corporate  giants  with  huge  proflu 
and  individual  taxpayers  struggling  with 
their  day-to-day  cost  of  living  expenses. 

Engineered  cooling  off  "  of  the  the  econ- 
omy removed  from  employment.  In  its  ini- 
tial phases,  the  workers  who  could  least  af- 
ford it. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  poor  and  minority 
group  workers  who  are  the  last  to  be  re- 
hired when  employment  picks  up 

A  worker  is  tied  to  his  Job  by  a  complex 
set  of  incentives  To  transfer  his  Job  Is  to 
lose  his  seniority,  vacation,  shift  assignment, 
and  perhaps  even  pension  rights. 

Thus,  after  those  who  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes, working  men  and  women  are  among 
the  most  vulnerable  to  Inflation 

Three-year  labor  contracts  are  pretty  much 
the  rule  In  Industry,  and  contracts  running 
less  than  two  years  are  indeed  Infrequent. 

Yet,  when  they  do  negotiate  and  attempt 
to  recoup  their  losses  and  perhaps  win  pro- 
tection against  future  inflation.  Union  ac- 
tions and  policies  become  grist  for  the  prop- 
aganda mUls  of  all  the  anti-labor  fat  cats 
throughout  the  nation 

It  Is  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  blame  the 
victims  for  the  crime — but  for  some  In  our 
society.  It  is  much  easier  to  point  the  ac- 
cusing finger  at  labor  than  to  teU  it  like  it 
really  is. 
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SLOWLY  WORKING  ON  THE 
RAILROADS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  recently  Congress  was 
again  forced  to  pass  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  ward  off  the  disastrous  effects 
of  a  nationwide  railway  strike  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  congressional  intervention 
beyond  that  provided  for  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  has  been  resorted  to  seven 
times  since  1963  indicates  that  Congress 
has  failed  to  meet  the  need  for  effective 
remedial  legislation. 

H.R.  9089,  a  bUl  in  which  I  have  joined 
in  cosponsorlng,  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
give  the  President  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  national  emergencies  which 
are  spawned  by  labor  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industry.  This  legislation 
would  no  longer  make  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  step  in  at  the  last  hour  to 
prevent  a  cnppling  nationwide  strike — 
thereby  elimmating  the  cumbersome,  un- 
certain state  of  labor  negotiations  as 
they  presently  exist  in  this  field 

I  would  like  to  brmg  the  following  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial,  dated  June  6, 
1971,  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It 
points  out  the  inadequacies  of  our  pres- 
ent situation  and  the  need  for  some  defi- 
nite action  on  the  part  of  Congress: 
Slowly  Woriunc  on  thx  Raiuioaos 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  In  desultory 
fashion,  has  begun  considering  revision  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  handle  transporta- 
tion strikes  Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson 
testified  this  week,  and  next  month  there 
will  be  another  hearing  In  September  the 
committee  may  listen  to  the  views  of  labor 
and  management  witnesses 

It  Isn't  easy  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  Congress  for  years  has 
simply  Ignored  its  shortcomings  TTie  act, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
around  for  nearly  htJf  a  century,  supp>osed!y 
required  labor  and  management  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  themselves  by  peaceful 
methods  But  the  law  also  provided  federal 
mediation,  emergency  boards  and  other  forms 
of  intervention  that,  for  more  Uian  two  dec- 
ades, have  made  peaceful  settlements  In- 
creasingly rare 

Once  the  government  stejss  In,  collective 
bargaining  usually  stops  Unions  and  man- 
agement, understandably  enough,  become 
much  more  concerned  with  presenting  their 
sides  of  the  case  to  federal  officials  than  In 
settling  their  differences  with  each  other 

Eventually,  all  of  the  complex  procedures 
of  the  act  are  exhausted.  The  government 
then  improvises,  trying  to  come  up  with  some 
sort  of  ad  hoc  solution.  Since  'World  War  11. 
In  fact,  no  rail  labor  dispute  of  consequence 
has  t>een  settled  without  federal  interven- 
tion beyond  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Col- 
lective bargaining  on  the  railroads  is  being 
replaced  more  and  more  by  cloakroom  hag- 
gling in  Congress 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  case  provides  a 
fine  example  In  the  early  1960s  the  railroads 
were  arguing  that  they  could  easily  operate 
trains  with  fewer  employes  than  were  re- 
quired by  union  rules.  Not  stirprlsingly,  the 
arguments  met  firm  union  resistance,  even 
though  the  railroads  were  willing  to  malce 
reasonable  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of 
the  unheeded  workers. 

After  the  Railway  Labor  Acfs  provisions 
were  exhausted,  a  national  strike  was  threat- 
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ened  Congress  then  passed  a  law  requiring 
arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  agreed  the 
railroads  could  indeed  get  along  with  fewer 
workers.  The  award,  however,  expired  in  1966 
and  the  United  Transportation  Union  since 
than  has  been  demanding  restoration  of 
many  of  the  unnecessary  Jobs 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad 
balked,  and  the  federal  government  inter- 
vened under  the  Railway  Lat)or  Act  Once 
again  the  act  was  of  no  great  help,  and 
a  strike  loomed  The  railroad  then  went  to 
federal  court  for  an  injunction,  claiming 
that  the  union  was  not  complying  with  the 
act's  requirement  to  seek  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

So  what  else  is  new 

True,  the  Supreme  Court  can't  settle  cases 
with  sarcasm.  Instead  the  majority.  In  a  5- 
to-4  ruling,  held  that  when  the  parties  don't 
bargain  seriously,  as  they  seldom  do.  It  can 
be  perfectly  proper  for  a  federal  court  to 
enjoin  a  strike  Justice  John  Harlan,  writ- 
ing for  the  majority,  conceded  that  the  de- 
cision "falls  far  short  of  that  oeflnlteness 
and  clarity  which  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders   undoubtedly  desire"    In   such   areaa. 

AtKJut  all  that  is  definite  Is  that  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  does  not  work  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  empowered  federal  courts. 
If  they  choose,  to  enjoin  labor  and  man- 
agement to  make  It  work  No  matter  how 
powerful  the  injunction.  It  does  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  the  Impossible 

Justice  Harlan  went  on  to  worry  that  la- 
bor and  management  might  now  "structure 
their  txargalnlng  positions  with  an  eye  on  the 
courts  "  They  probably  will,  but  it's  hard  to 
see  how  this  poses  a  distinctly  new  clanger, 
since  the  parties  for  years  have  been  engag- 
ing in  so-called  bargaining  with  their  eyes 
prlmarUy  on  the  government. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  basic 
trouble  lies  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Itself; 
It  should  at  the  least  be  drastically  rewritten. 
The  administration  last  year  piroposed  new 
legislation  to  handle  transportation  iatxir 
disputes,  and  its  surely  time  for  Congress 
to  give  the  matter  mcare  than  current  snaUs'- 
pace  consideration 

The  Railway  Lalxjr  Act  is  far  past  the  point 
where  it  can  be  saved  solely  by  injunctions. 


U.S.  SUBSIDIZES  CONFRONTATION- 
UNO  AND  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtTISlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week's 
passage  by  a  vote  of  337  to  10  of  H.R. 
9272,  which  contained  our  U.N,  contribu- 
tion of  $52,437,700,  must  be  considered 
in  keeiHng  with  the  President's  interna- 
tional commitment  to  full  support  of  this 
perpetual  war-making  undemocratic 
body  where  10  percent  of  the  world's 
population  can  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  votes. 

Yet  as  we  continue  our  U.N.-English- 
OAU  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  ig- 
nore U.N.  sanctions  against  Red  China 
and  Israel,  we  exhibit  a  strange  double 
standard  of  support  and  cooperation. 

The  American  people  are  now  advised 
by  the  President's  Jewish  .Affairs  adviser 
that  Congress  will  shortly  approve  of  a 
loan  to  Israel  This  again  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  United  States  can  ration- 
ally support  both  the  U.N  and  Israel 
when  the  U.N.  has  condemned  Israel  in 
12  instances  since  1966  and  has  repeat- 
edly deplored  its  failure  to  abide  by  UJ^. 
resolutions. 
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Since  the  Amencajn  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  read  in  the  newspapers  what 
haa  been  predetermined  to  be  not  In 
their  Interest,  it  is  doubtful  that  many 
are  aware  of  the  C.N  -Israel  confronta- 
tions— let  alone  our  Lnconslstency  In  sup- 
porting and  financing  both 

I  include  two  ncwscLlpplngs  and  the 
text  of  the  UN  declarations  against 
Israel  from  the  U  N  Chronicle  following 
my  remarks  I  had  earlier  commented  on 
DB  funding  of  the  U  N  at  pages  21880- 
218«2  of  the  FUcord  for  June  24.  1971 

iProm  the  W»aii;ngtoQ  Evening  Star 

June  37.  19711 

$500  MnxioN  ii«  An)  Poixcast  tok  laaAU. 

T«i.  Aviv.  laajuo-  — PTo«ldent  NUon  s  Jew- 

Ub    affairs    adviser    ujd    yeaiertl»y    Congr«M 

will  •pprove  th:s  7e«r  »500  million  in  aid  to 

I«r»el — 4200  nuUion  as  a  grant  and  the  rest 

as  a  loan 

Max  M  nsher  of  Detroit,  who  also  U 
head  oX  the  L'nlted  Jewish  .Appeal  fund-rais- 
ing mission  for  Israel  said  in  an  interview 
Nixon  s  Mideast  policy  was  unchanged  and 
that  he  was  still  sworn  to  preserve  the  arms 
balance  and  help  preserve  Israel  s  existence 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nines.  Jun«   10.  1971) 
Unittd  3T»nt8  3*Ts  UaAtL  Violates  OorxvA 

CO.SVXNTJON 

(By  Terence  Smith  i 

The  State  Departnient  says  Israel  violated 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  by  constructing 
large  apartment  projects  In  the  former  Jor- 
danian sector  of  Jerusalem 

Charles  W  Bray  the  Department  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  '.he  United  States  con- 
tinues vo  oppose  any  action  by  the  Israeli 
govemnvent  la  occupied  .\rab  territories 
which     could  prejudice  a  peace  settlement 

He  speclflcally  mentioned  the  sprawling 
apartment  projects  that  have  been  con- 
structed m  the  hlUs  and  yalleys  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Jer'jsalem  calling  them  a  viola- 
tion of  the  4th  Red  Croes  Convention  on  the 
protection  of  civilians  in  wartime  that  was 
signed  In  C3eneva  in  1949 

The  convention,  to  which  Israel  Is  a  sig- 
natory, prohibits  an  occupying  power  from 
tranafernng  part  of  its  population  Into  oc- 
cupied territory 

"We  interprwt  this  to  Include  construction 
of  permanent  facilities  which  tiave  the  Intent 
of  facilitating  a  transfer  of  population."  Bray 
said. 

Despite  Ame.-ican  and  international  objec- 
tions. Israel  has  formaily  annexed  the  former 
Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem  Israeli  citi- 
zens already  have  moved  Into  the  area  that 
was  under  .Arab  control  from  1M8  until  the 
June  1967  war 

Brady  »  remarks  came  In  response  to  a 
question  about  whether  Israel  was  'asing  US 
aid  funds  r«  develop  the  occupied  areas  He 
said  that  the  United  States  is  satisfied  that 
the  funds  were  not  being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose 

The  spokesman  said  he  had  no  specific 
knowledge  of  the  reported  construction  of  an 
Israel!  factory  in  the  Oolan  Helghu.  Israeli- 
occupied  Syna.  but  :hat  such  an  installation 
also  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  1949 
convention  if  it  were  built 

The  United  States  first  voiced  its  objection 
to  the  Jerusalem  housing  projects  m  Febru- 
ary The  protest  Incensed  many  Israeli  lead- 
ers and  the  minister  of  housing  Zev  Sharef. 
promptly  announced  Israel  s  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction 

[From  tTN  Mon'-hly  Chronicle.  June  1970| 

RlCOkD    or    THk    MOMTH 
SITUATION    at    THX    MIDDLE    kAST 

Security  CouncU  Ck>ndemns  Israel  for 
Action   Against   Lebanon 

The    Security    Council    on    19    May    con- 
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demn«d  Israel  tor  Its  prameditated  mUitary 
action  against  Lebanon  on  13  May  In  viola- 
tion of  Its  obligations  under  the  Charter  and 
iepjored  its  failure  to  abide  by  Council  reso- 
utions  of  19«8  and  1»«B  The  reaolution 
-ondemning  Israel,  sponsored  by  Zambia 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  In  favour  to  none 
against,  with  4  abstentions  i  Colombia.  Nica- 
ragua   Sierra  Leone.  United  States) 

The  Council  declared  in  the  resoluuon  that 
such  armed  attacks  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  warned  Israel  that  If  rep>eated.  It  would 
consider  taking  adequate  measures  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relevant  arUcles  of  the 
Charter,  to  implement  Its  resolutions  It  also 
deplored  the  loss  of  lUe  and  damage  to 
property  inflicted  as  a  result  of  the  vtoiaUons 
of  Council   resolutions 

On  13  May  the  Council  voted  unanimously 
to  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  Lebanese  territory 
when  ;t  adopted  a  proposal  presented  by 
Spain  as  an  Interim  measure  without  prej- 
udice to  further  consideration  of  the  matter 

The  CouncU  met  on  13  May  at  the  request 
of  the  delegations  of  Let>anon  and  Israel. 
TKxr  or  czsoLunoN  aso   (laio) 

Th«  SacT^amr  CooNcn.. 

Hatnng  conridered  the  agenda  contained 
in  S  Agenda    1537. 

Hai-tng   noted   the   contents  of   the  letter 
of  the  Permanent  R«presentatlve  of  Lebanon 
a  9794)   and  of  the  letter  of  the  Permanent 
Representative  of   Israel     S  9798). 

Having  *ieard  the  statements  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Lebanon  and  of  Israel. 

Gravely  concerned  ab<:)ut  the  deteriorating 
situation  resulting  from  violations  of  reao- 
iutlons  of  the  Security  CouncU. 

Recalling  its  rejolutionj  262  {1968)  of  31 
December  19«3  and  370  (198S)  of  36  August 
19«9. 

Convinced  that  the  Israeli  nxlUtary  attack 
against  Lebanon  was  premeditated  and  of  a 
large  scale  and  carefully  planned  In  nature. 

Recoiling  its  resolution  379  (1970)  of  13 
May  1970  demanding  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  ai.  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
Lebanese  territory 

1  De^lorei  the  failure  of  Israel  to  aMde 
by  resolutions  363  .1968)  of  31  December 
19«g  and  370   (19091    of  36  August   1969. 

3  Condetnns  Israel  for  Its  premeditated 
military  action  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter 

3  Declares  that  such  armed  attacks  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  and  repeats  Its  solemn 
warning  to  Israel  that  if  they  were  to  be 
repeated  tte  Security  Council  would  in  ac- 
cordance with  resolution  263  1968  and  this 
resolution  consider  taking  adequate  and  ef- 
fective steps  or  measures  In  accordance  with 
the  relevant  Articles  of  the  Charter  to  Im- 
plement  Its   resolutions: 

4  Deplores  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  Inflicted  as  a  result  of  violations  of 
resolutions  of  the  Security  CouncU. 

(Record    of    the    Month.    July-August    1969] 
PoijTtCAi.    ANT)   Sacumrrr    SrruAnon    iw   na 

Mn>DLS  East — Skcuarrr  Couwcn.  CXNStraxs 

IsaAXL 

The  security  CouncU  on  3  July  voted  unan- 
imously to  censure  In  the  strongest  terms 
all  measures  taken  to  change  the  status  of 
Jerusalem  and  deplored  the  failure  of  Israel 
to  show  any  regard  for  General  Assembly  and 
Security   Council   resolutions  on   that  city 

The  Council  had  begun  consideration  on 
30  Juns  of  a  complaint  by  Jordan  against 
Israel  regarding  measures  taken  m  Jerusalem 
The  oomplalnt  stated  that  the  measures 
wore  contrary  to  the  Security  Council  reaolu- 
tlon  of  31  May  1966  concerning  that  city, 
and  to  the  United  NaUons  Charter 

The  CouncU.  In  the  resolution — which  was 
submitted  Jointly  by  Pakistan  Senegal  and 
Zambia — urgently  called  once  more  on  Israel 
to   rescind    all    measures   tending   to  change 
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the  status  of  Jerusalem  and  refrain  from  all 
actions  Ukely  to  have  such  an  effect  It  <x)n- 
nrmed  that  aU  leglalatlve  and  administrative 
measures  and  actions  purporting  to  alter  the 
status  of  Jerusalem.  Including  expropriation 
of  land  and  properties,  were  Invalid  and 
could  not  change  that  status  The  Coun- 
cU requested  Israel  to  Inform  it  without 
further  delay  of  its  Intentions  regarding 
Implementation  of  the  resolution  The  Coun- 
cU In  addition,  determined  that.  In  the 
event  of  a  negative  response  or  no  response 
from  Israel.  It  would  reconvene  without  delay 
to  consider  further  action  Finally  the  Coun- 
cil requested  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  report 
to  It  on  the  Implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion 

The  paragraph  caUlng  on  Israel  to  rescind 
all  meafiures  tending  to  change  the  status  of 
Jerusalem  was  voted  on  separately  and  was 
adopted  by  14  votes  In  favour  to  nune  against, 
with  1  abstenUon  (United  States) 

TKTT  or  aasoLcnoN   as?    ii»s9) 

Tke  SacTJamr  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolution  363  of  31  May  1968 
and  the  emller  General  Assembly  resolutions 
ObS  (KS-Vi  and  3354  (ES-V)  of  4  and  14 
July  1967  respectively  concerning  measures 
and  actions  by  Israel  affecting  the  status  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Hailing  heard  the  statements  of  the  {Mrtlee 
concerned  on  the  question 

Noting  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  resolutions  Israel  has  taken 
further  measures  tending  to  change  the 
status  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Reaffirming  the  established  principle  that 
acquisition  of  territory  by  military  conquest 
IS  inadmissible. 

1     Reaffirms   lu   resolution   353    (1968). 

3.  Deplores  the  failure  of  Israel  to  show 
any  regard  for  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  CouncU  resolutions  mentioned 
above: 

3  Censures  in  the  strongest  terms  all 
measures  taken  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  Confirms  that  all  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  acUons  by  Israel 
which  purport  to  alter  the  8tat(.is  of  Jertisa- 
lem  including  expropriation  of  land  and 
properties  thereon  are  Invalid  and  cannot 
change  that  status: 

5  Urgently  calls  once  more  upon  Israel 
to  rescind  forthwith  all  measures  taken  by  It 
which  may  tend  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  future  to  refrain 
from  all  actions  likely  to  have  such  an  effect; 

6  Requests  Israel  to  inform  the  Security 
CouncU  without  any  further  delay  of  Its  In- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  resoluUon. 

7  Determines  that,  in  the  event  of  a  nega- 
tive response  or  no  response  from  Israel,  the 
Security  Council  shall  reconvene  without 
delay  to  consider  what  further  action  should 
be  taken  m  this  matter; 

8  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  ImpJe- 
mentatlon  of  this  resolution. 

(Record    of   the   Month.    April    1969] 

PoLmcAi.    KtfX)    SxctiarrT    Situation    m    thi 

MmoLS  East 

Security  CouncU  Condemns  Israeli  Air  At- 
tacks 

The  Security  Council  on  1  April  voted  to 
(xindemn  the  "recent  premeditated  air  at- 
tacks launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vU- 
lages  and  populated  areas  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
cease-fire  resolutions  •  It  warned  Israel  that 
If  such  attacks  were  repealed  further  more 
effective  steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter" 
would  have  to  be  conaldered.  and  deplored 
the  loss  of  clvUlan  lUe  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty 

The  CouncU  acted  by  adopting  a  revised 
text  of  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Paki- 
stan. Senegal  and  Zambia  The  vote  was  11  In 
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favour  to  none  against,  with  4  abstentions 
(Colombia.  Paraguay.  United  Kingdom, 
United  States)  The  draft,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  39  March,  was  revised  to  include 
an  operative  paragraph  reaffirming  Council 
resolutions  248  i  1968  i  and  256  (  1968)  Previ- 
ously, the  Council  had  considered  complaints 
by  Jordan  and  Israel  at  six  meetings  held  be- 
tween 27  and  29  March 

TKZT    or    RESOLtmON     263      (ISSS) 

The  Security  Council. 

Hainng  considered  the  agenda  contained 
In  document  S/ Agenda  1466. 

Hainng  heard  the  statements  made  before 
the  CouncU. 

Recalling  resolution  236  i  1967) , 

Observing  that  numerous  premeditated  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-flre  have  occurred. 

Viewing  unth  deep  concern  that  the  recent 
air  attacks  on  Jordanian  villages  and  other 
populated  areas  were  of  a  pre-planned  na- 
ture, m  violation  of  resolutions  248  (1968) 
and  256  (1968). 

Gravely  concei-ned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  which  endangers  peace  and  security 
In  the  airea. 

1  Reaffirms  resolutions  248  (1968)  and 
256  (19681. 

2.  Deplores  the  loss  of  civilian  life  and 
damage  to  property; 

3.  Condemns  the  recent  premeditated  air 
attacks  launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vU- 
lages  and  populated  areas  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
cease-fire  re.solutlons  and  warns  once  again 
that  If  such  attacks  were  to  be  repeated  the 
CouncU  would  have  to  meet  to  consider 
further  more  effective  steps  eis  envisaged  In 
the  Charter  to  ensure  against  repetition  of 
such  attacks. 

[Record  of   the  Month,  December  19681 

PouTtCAL   AND   StctTKrrY    Sftuation    in    th« 

tdcDDLS  East 

aaCUBITT    COtTNCIL    CONDEMNS    ISRAEL 

The  Security  Council  condemned  Israel 
on  31  December  "for  Its  premeditated  mili- 
tary action  In  violation  of  Its  obligations  un- 
der the  Charter  and  the  cease-flre  resolu- 
tions" following  an  attack  against  the  clvu 
International  Airport  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on 
28  December. 

In  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution,  the 
Council  considered  that  such  premeditated 
acts  of  violence  endangered  the  maintenance 
of  peace  A  solemn  warning  was  Issued  to 
Israel  that  "If  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated, 
the  Council  would  have  to  consider  further 
steps  to  give  effect  to  Its  decisions"  And  the 
CouncU  considered  that  Lebanon  was  "en- 
titled to  appropriate  redress  for  the  destruc- 
tion It  suffered,  the  responsibility  for  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Israel". 

The  Council  had  been  called  Into  urgent 
session  three  days  earlier  at  the  separate  re- 
quests of  Lebanon  and  Israel  Both  requests 
were  Included  In  the  revl.«ed  agenda  adopted 
by  the  Council  Also  before  the  Council  for 
Its  consideration  were  communications  from 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization (UNTSO) ,  regarding  an  Inquiry 
conducted  at  the  Beirut  Airport  on  29  Decem- 
ber by  United  Nations  MUitary  Observers 
(UNMO).  The  CouncU  debated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  complaints  by  Lebanon  and 
Israel  on  29  and  30  Decemt>er.  adopting  the 
resolution  the  following  day 

text    or    RESOLtTlON     262     (1968) 

The  Security  Council. 

Having  considered  the  agenda  contained  In 
document  S  Agenda   1462, 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  Lebanon 
(document  S  8946 ) , 

Having  noted  the  supplementary  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion conuined  in  documents  S.  7930,  Add.107 
and  103, 
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Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  repre- 
sentative or  Lebanon  and  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Israel  concerning  the  grave  attack 
committed  against  the  clvU  International 
Airport  of  Beirut, 

Observing  that  the  military  action  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Israel  against  the  civil  Inter- 
national Airport  of  Beirut  was  premeditated 
and  of  a  large  scale  and  carefully  planned 
nature. 

Gravely  concerned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  resulting  from  this  violation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolutions. 

And  deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to 
assure  free  uninterrupted  International  clvU 
air  traffic. 

1.  Condemns  Israel  for  Its  premeditated 
military  action  in  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  and  the  cease-flre  reso- 
lutions; 

2.  Considers  that  such  premeditated  acts 
of  violence  endanger  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace; 

3.  Issues  a  solemn  warning  to  Israel  that 
If  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated,  the  Council 
would  have  to  consider  further  steps  to  give 
effect  to  Its  decisions: 

4.  Considers  that  Lebanon  Is  entitled  to 
appropriate  redress  for  the  destruction  It  suf- 
fered, responsibility  for  which  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Israel. 

[Record  of  the  mcmtb.  May  1968 1 
Political    and    Security    Situation    in    the 

Middle  East 
sEcuarrr  couNca  calls  on  israxl  to  rescind 

MEASURES  ON  JERUSALEM 

The  Security  CouncU  on  May  21  called  ur- 
gently on  Israel  to  rescind  aU  measures  al- 
ready taken  which  tended  to  change  the  legal 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  to  desist  forthwith 
from  further  action  of  that  kind  The  Coun- 
cU took  this  action  when  it  adopted  a  res- 
olution sponsored  by  Pakistan  and  Senegal  in 
a  vote  of  13  In  favour,  none  against,  with 
2    abstentions    (Canada,   United    States) 

In  the  resolution,  the  Council  deplored  the 
failure  of  Israel  to  comply  with  Genera!  As- 
sembly resolutions  2253  (ES-V)  and  2254 
(ES-V)  on  Jerusalem,  adopted  in  July  1967, 
and  stated  that  all  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  acUons  taken  by  Israel, 
Including  expropriation  of  land  and  prop- 
erties thereon,  which  tended  to  change  the 
legal  status  of  Jerusalem,  were  Invalid  and 
could  not  change  that  status  The  Secretary- 
General  was  asked  to  report  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  resolution 

The  CouncU,  which  on  April  27  called 
unajilmously  on  Israel  not  to  hold  a  mili- 
tary parade  scheduled  for  May  2  in  Jeru- 
salem to  mark  the  annivers8U7  of  its  Inde- 
pendence, was  Informed  on  that  date  by  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  parade  had  been 
held  as  scheduled  The  Council  then  adopted 
a  second  resolution  by  unanimous  decision 
stating  that  It  deeply  deplored  the  fact  that 
Israel,  disregarding  the  CouncU,  decision  of 
AprU  27.  had  held  the  parade. 

At  meetings  held  from  May  3  to  31,  the 
Council  continued  consideration  of  Jor- 
dan's complaint  about  the  situation  in 
Jerusalem. 

TEXT  or  resolution 
(S 'RES/252  (1968) 

The  SEcfRrry  Council 

Recalling  (General  Assembly  resolution 
2253  (ES-V)  and  2264  (ES-4)  of  4  and  14 
July  1967, 

Having  considered  the  letiter  (S/8660)  of 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  Jordan  on 
the  situation  In  Jerusalem  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary -General  (S  8146). 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  before 
the  Council, 

Noting  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  resolutions.  Israel  has  tak- 
en further  measures  and  actions  In  contra- 
vention of  those  resolutions. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  work  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace, 

Reaffirming  that  acquisition  of  territory  by 
mUltary  conquest  Is  inadmissible, 

1.  Deplores  the  failure  of  Israel  to  comply 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  men- 
tioned above: 

2.  Considers  that  all  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  actions  taken  by 
Israel,  Including  expropriation  of  land  and 
prop>ertle8  thereon,  which  tend  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem  are  Invalid  and 
cannot  change  that  status; 

3.  Urgently  calls  upon  Israel  to  rescind 
all  such  metwures  already  taken  and  to  de- 
sist forthwith  from  taking  any  further  action 
which  tends  to  change  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem: 

4  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution. 

[Record  of  the  Month.  March  1968) 
PoLrriCAL    AND    SECTTRrrr 

SITUATION  IN   THI   MIDDLE  EAST 

Security  CouncU  condemns  Israeli  MUi- 
tary   action. 

The  Security  Council  on  March  24  voted 
unanimously  to  condemn  the  mUltary  ac- 
tion launched  by  Israel  on  March  21  on  the 
territory  of  Jordan  "In  flagrant  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  cease- 
flre    resolutions." 

The  CouncU.  which  met  on  Mtwch  31  to 
take  up  complaints  by  Jordan  and  Israel  of 
renewed  flghtlng  in  the  Middle  East  stated 
m  Its  resolution  that  it  "deplores  all  vio- 
lent Incidents  in  violation  of  the  cease-flre 
and  declares  that  such  actions  of  mUitary 
reprisal  and  other  grave  violations  of  the 
cease-flre"  could  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
it  would  have  to  consider  further  and  more 
effective  steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter 
to  ensure  against  repetition  of  such  acts. 

Deploring  the  loss  of  life  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property  the  CouncU  called  on  Is- 
rael to  desist  from  acts  or  activities  in  con- 
travention of  resolution  237  of  June  14.  1967 
which  asked  it  to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare 
and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
where  military  operations  had  taken  place 
Finally,  the  CouncU  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  keep  the  situation  under  review 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  as  appropriate 

An  earlier  draft  resolution,  submitted  on 
March  23  by  India,  Pakistan  and  Senegal, 
which  would  have  had  the  Council  condemn 
the  mUltary  action  launched  by  Israel  "in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  cease-flre  resolutions"  was 
not  pressed  to  a  vote  Under  that  proposal. 
the  CouncU  would  also  have  warned  Israel 
that  military  reprisals  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  that  it  would  have  to  consider  measures 
envisaged  in  the  Charter  to  ensure  against 
repetition  of  such  acts;  caU  upon  Israel  to  de- 
sist from  acts  or  activities  In  contravention 
of  the  CouncU's  resolution  237  of  June  14, 
1967:  and  request  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to 
keep  the  situation  under  review  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Council  as  appropriate. 

TEST   or    RESOLUTION     (8.    RXS.    348     (l»e8)) 

The    Security   CouncU. 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Jordan  and  Israel. 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the  letters 
of  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Jordan 
and  Israel  in  documents  S-8470,  S-8475  S- 
8478.  8-6483.  S-8484  and  S-8486. 

Having  noted  further  the  supplementary 
information  provided  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  UNTSO  as  contained  In  documents  S- 
7930-Add.64  and  Add.65, 

Recalling  resolution  236  (1967i  by  which 
the  Security  CouncU  condemned  anv  and 
all  violations  of  the  cease-flre. 

Observing  that  the  mUltary  action  by  the 
armed   forces   of   Israel   on   the   territory   of 
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Jonliin    wa^    of   a   large-scale   and   carefully 

planned    n»jure. 

Cooudenn^  Uiat  all  violent  Incidents  and 
other  7lolatlon»  of  the  ceaae-flre  shouid  be 
prevented  and  not  overlooking  pa«t  Lacldei  tj 
of   this    nature. 

Recalling  further  resolution  337  (1967) 
which  called  upon  the  Qovemment  of  Is- 
rael to  ensure  ihe  jaieiy.  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  InhatiltariU  of  the  areas  where 
mllltarT  operauong  have  UkXea  piace 

1  Deplores  the  loss  of  ,:fe  and  heavy  dam- 
age   to    property 

3  Condemns  the  military  action  launrbed 
by  Israel  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  United 
Nations   Charter   and    the   cease-Ore   reaotu- 

UOQS. 

3  Deplores  all  violent  Incidents  Ih  viola- 
tion of  the  ceaae-flre  and  declares  that  such 
actions  of  military  reprisal  and  other  urave 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  cannot  be  tol- 
erated and  that  the  Security  CouncU  would 
have  to  consider  further  and  more  efTectlve 
steps  as  eavLsaged  In  the  Charter  to  ensure 
against  repetition  of  such  acts. 

4  Calls  upon  Israel  to  desist  from  «cta 
or  activities  in  contravention  of  resolution 
337       19671 , 

5  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  teep 
the  situation  under  review  and  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate 

(July  1967 1 
Tk«  Situation  uu  th«  Hjddu  East 

Resolution  aa54(ES-V>.  as  proposed  by  8 
powers.  A  L  538  Rev  3.  adopted  by  Assembly 
on  14  July  19S7 ,  metting  1554.  by  roll-call 
vote  of  9»  to  0,  with  18  abstentions,  as  fol- 
lows   • 

"Th«  General  Asaem'bly. 
Recalling   its   readullon   3253 (ES-V  of  4 
July    19«7. 

Hating  'ecexved  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Secretary -General 

T*lt\ng  note  with,  tfie  de*p«»t  regret  and 
concf-n,  of  the  non-compliance  by  Israel  with 
resolution  3353     KS-V). 

"1  D*T>loTt3  the  failure  of  Israel  to  Imple- 
ment Creneral  Assembly  resolution  3353  (ES- 
V): 

■•3.  Reite^atet  Its  call  to  Israel  In  that  reso- 
lution to  rescind  ill  measures  already  taken 
and  to  desist  forthwith  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion wblch  would  alter  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

•3.  Requests  the  Seeretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  CouncU  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  situation  and  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Abstaining  Austraila.  Barbados  Bolivia. 
Central  African  Republic.  Colombia,  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo.  Iceland.  Jamaloa. 
Kenya.  Liberia  Madagascar.  Malawi.  Malu. 
Portugal.  Rwanda.  South  .Africa.  United 
States.  Urug^4ay 

Reeolutlor  33*«  ES-V  as  proposed  by  3 
powers  K  L  539  Rev  1  adopted  by  .Assembly 
on  31  July  ;9a7.  meeting  1558.  by  a  roll-call 
vote  of  S3  to  36.  with  27  abstenUons,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Th.e  amerai  Asaem^ily 
Having  .xfnncLad  --he  grave  situation  In 
the  Middle  East. 

"Consuierxng  that  the  Security  Council 
continues  10  oe  seized  of  the  problem, 

'Bearing  in  mtnd  the  resolutions  adopted 
and  the  proposals  considered  during  the  Ofth 
emergency  speclai  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 

1  Requests  the  Secretary -Oeneril  to  for- 
ward the  records  of  the  fifth  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Security 
CouncU  In  order  to  facilitate  the  resumption 
by   the  CouncU.  as  a   matter  of  urgency,  of 


1  "At  the  same  meeting,  the  representative 

V  of  Malaysia  stated  that  had  he  been  present 

at  the  time  of  voting,  nls  delegation  would 

have  voted  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  consideration  of   the   tense   situation   In 

the  Middle  East. 

"3  Decutes  to  adjourn  the  &ft^  emergency 
specia^  session  temporarily  and  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
reconvene  the  session  as  and  when  neces- 
sary 

In  lavour  Argentina.  Austraila.  Austria. 
Barbados.  Belgium.  Bolivia.  Botswana.  Brazil. 
Bulgaria  Byeioruasian  3SR.  Canada,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic.  Chad.  Chile,  China. 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Da- 
homey, Denmark.  Ethiopia,  Finland.  Gabon. 
Ghana.  Hungary.  Iceland,  India.  Ireland. 
Italy.  Ivory  Coast.  Jamaica  Japari.  Laos.  Li- 
beria. Luxembourg.  Madagasca.'.  Malawi. 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Niger.  Norway.  Para- 
guay Peru.  PhUlpplnes.  Poland.  Romania. 
Rwanda.  Sierra  Leone.  Singapore.  Sweden. 
ThaUand.  Togo.  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
UkraliUan  3SR.  USSR.  United  Kingdom, 
United  States.  Upper  Volta.  Uruguay. 

Against  Afghanistan,  Albania.  Algeria, 
Burundi.  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo. 
Cuba.  Guinea.  Iraq.  Jprdan.  Kuwait.  Leba- 
non. Libya.  Malaysia.  Mall  Mauritania.  Mo- 
rocco. Pakistan.  Saudi  Arabu,  Somali.  Sudan. 
Syria.  Tunisia.  United  .Arab  Republic.  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania.  Yemen.  Zambia. 

Abstaining       Camercxj."..      Ceylon.      Congo 
Brazzaville)     Cyprus,    DonUnlcan   Republic. 
Ecuador    Kl  Salvador,  ^-ance,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala,   Guyana,    Hondura-s     Indonesia.    Iran. 
Israel.      Kenya.      Malta.      Nigeria.      Panama. 
Portugal.  Senegal.  South  Africa,  Spain.  Tur- 
key. Uganda,  Venezuela,  Yugoelavia, 
(July  4.  1»«7) 
Resolution    3a53tes-v).   as   proposed    by   6 
powers.  A  L.537   Rev    1.  adopted  by  Assembly 
on  4  July  18«7,  meeting  154«.  by  roil-call  vote 
of  99  to  0    with  30  abstentions,  as  foUows; 
"THe  General  Assembly, 
"Deeply  concerned  at  the  rttuaUon  prevaU- 
ing  in  Jerusalem  as  a  re3ult  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Israel  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City. 

"1.  C<msider$  that  these  measures  are  in- 
valid; 

"3  Calls  upon  Israel  to  rescind  all  meas- 
ures already  taken  and  to  dealst  forthwith 
from  taking  any  action  which  would  alter  the 
status  of  Jerusalem. 

■3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  General  .Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  on  the  situation  and  on  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution  not 
later  than  one  week  from  Its  adoption." 

Abstaining  Austraila.  Barbadoe.  Bolivia, 
Central  African  Republic.  Colombia.  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  of  Congo.  Dahomey.  Gabon, 
Iceland.  Italy.  Jamaica.  Kenya.  Liberia. 
Malawi.  Malta.  Portugal.  Rwanda.  South  Af- 
rica. United  States.  Uruguay, 

(July  4,  1967) 

Resolution  2352  ES-  Vi  as  proponed  by  30 
powers  A 'L.83e  adopted  by  Assembly  on  4 
July  1967.  meeting  1548.  by  roll-call  vote  of 
116  to  0.  with  3  abstentions  as  follows: 

"Ttie  General  Asse'mbly. 

"Considering  the  urgent  need  to  alleviate 
the  suflerlng  inflicted  on  civilians  and  on 
prisoners  of  war  w  a.  result  of  the  recent  hoe- 
tUltles  In  the  Middle  East 

"1  Welcome  unth  great  satis/action  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  337 1 1987  1  of  14  June 
1967.    whereoy    the    Council: 

■■(01  Considered  the  urgent  need  to  spare 
the  civil  p>opulatlons  and  the  prisoners  of  war 
m  the  area  .f  -onfllct  in  the  Middle  Bast  ad- 
ditional  sufferings. 

"lb'  Considered  that  easentlal  and  inalien- 
able human  rights  should  be  respected  even 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  war: 

"(0  Considered  that  all  the  obligations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12  August  1949 
should  be  compiled  with  by  the  parties  In- 
volved In  the  conflict; 

"(d)  Called  upon  the  OoTemment  of  Israel 
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to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare  ana  security  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  areas  wheri;  military 
operations  had  taken  place  and  to  lacUltate 
the  return  of  those  inhabitants  who  bad  fled 
the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
"(ei  Recommended  to  the  Governments 
concerned  the  scrupulous  respect  to  the 
humanitarian  principles  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  protection 
of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  -ontalned 
In  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12  August  1949. 
"(/)  Requested  the  Secretary -General  to 
follow  the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council; 

"3,  Notes  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
and  endorses  the  appeal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  on  36  June 
1967: 

"3  Notes  icith  gratification  the  vrork  un- 
dertaken by  the  International  Cominlttee  uf 
the  Red  Croes.  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties and  other  voluntary  organizations  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  civilians; 
"4,  Notes  further  with  gratiHration  the  as- 
sistance which  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  Is  providing  to  women  and  chUdren  In 
the  area; 

"5,  Commends  the  Comml.ssloner-Oeneral 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near 
East  for  his  efTorla  to  continue  the  activities 
of  the  Agency  in  the  present  situation  with 
respect  to  all  persons  coming  within  his 
mandate: 

"6  Endorses,  bearing  in  mind  the  objec- 
tives of  the  above-mentioned  Security  Coun- 
cU resolution,  the  efforts  of  the  Commission- 
er-General of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugee'  In  the 
Near  East  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, as  far  as  practicable  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  other 
persons  In  the  area  who  are  at  present  dis- 
placed and  are  In  serious  need  of  immediate 
assistance  as  a  result  of  the  recent  boatlUtles: 
"7  Welcornes  the  cloee  co-operation  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  m  the  Near  East,  and  of 
the  other  organizations  concerned,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-ordinating  assistance. 

"8,  Colls  upon  all  the  Member  States  con- 
cerned to  facilitate  the  transport  of  supplies 
to  all  areas  In  which  assistance  Is  being 
rendered; 

'•9  Appeals  to  all  Governments,  as  well  as 
organizations  and  individuals,  to  make  spe- 
cial contributions  for  the  above  purposes  to 
the  United  NatlonB  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East  and 
also  to  the  other  Inter-governmental  and 
non -governmental  organljiatlon  concerned. 

"10.  Repeats  the  Secretary -General,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Commissioner-General  of 
the  United  Natiorus  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  Bast,  to 
report  urgently  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  needs  arising  under  paragraph."^  5  and  9 
above; 

"11    Further  requests   the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  follow  the  eflfecUve  Implementation  of 
the  present  resolution  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  General  Assembly  ' 
i4bstatnin;     Cuba.  Syria 

(June    19fi7 
Resolution    on    humanitarlar.    aspects    of 
problems    arising    from    hostilities,    8  7968' 
Rev  1-3    Argentina,  Brazil.  Ethiopia     revised 
draft  resolution. 

Resolution    237(1067).    as    proposed    by    3 
powers,    3  7968  Rev .3,    and    orally    amended 
by  Mall    adopted  unanimously  by  Council  on 
14  June   1967    meeting   1361 
"The  Security  Cnuncil 

"Considering  the  urgent  need  to  spare  the 
civil  population  and  the  prisoners  of  the  war 
in  the  area  of  conrtlct  In  the  Middle  East  ad- 
ditional sufferings, 

"Considering  that  essential  and  Inalienable 
human  rights  should  be  respected  even  dur- 
ing the  viclBsltudes  of  war. 
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"Considering  that  aU  the  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12  August  1949  should 
be  complied  with  by  the  parties  Involved  In 
the  conflict. 

"1  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Israel 
to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  areas  where  military 
operations  have  taken  place  and  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  thoBe  Inhabitants  who  have  fled 
the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hoetlUtles: 

"2  Recommends  to  the  Governments  con- 
cerned the  scrupulous  respect  of  the  humani- 
tarian principles  governing  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  protection  of  civil- 
ian persons  m  time  of  war  contained  In  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of   12  August   1949. 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  fol- 
low the  effective  implementation  of  this 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
CouncU." 

(November   1966] 

Resolution  228  1 1966) ,  as  proposed  by  Mall 
and  Nigeria  (8,7598)  adopted  by  Security 
CouncU  on  26  November  1966.  meeting  1328, 
by  14  votes  to  0.  with  1  abstention  (New 
Zealand) . 

"The  Security  Council, 

"Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Jordan  and  Israel  concerning 
the  grave  Israel  military  action  which  took 
place  In  the  southern  Hebron  area  on  13  No- 
vember 1966. 

"Having  noted  the  Information  provided  by 
the  Secretary-General  concerning  this  mili- 
tary action  in  his  statement  of  16  November 
and  also  In  his  report  of  18  November  (8/7693 
and  Corr   1  and  Add    1 ) . 

"Obsentng  that  this  Incident  constituted 
a  large-scale  and  carefully  planned  military 
action  on  the  territory  of  Jordan  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Israel. 

"Reaffirming  the  previous  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  condemning  past  Inci- 
dents of  reprisal  In  breach  of  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  and  of  the  United   Nations  Charter. 

"Recalling  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  asking  for  the  cessation  of 
violent  Incidents  acro6£  the  demarcation  line. 
and  not  overlooking  past  incidents  of  this 
nature. 

"Reaffirming  the  necessity  for  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  General  Armistice  Agreement. 

"1.  Deplores  the  loss  of  life  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  Israel  on  13  November 
1966; 

■■2.  Censures  Israel  for  this  large-scale 
mUltary  action  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  the  General  Armis- 
tice Agreement  between   Israel   and  Jordan: 

"3.  Emphasizes  to  Israel  that  actions  of 
military  reprisal  cannot  be  tolerated  and  that 
If  they  are  repeated,  the  Security  Council 
win  have  to  consider  further  and  more  effec- 
tive steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter  to 
ensure  against  the  repetition  of  such  acts; 
"4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  situation  under  review  and  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  as  appropriate  " 

S/7603.  Note  of  39  November  1966  by  Sec- 
reUry-Oeneral. 

S/7666.  Letter  of  30  December  1966  from 
Israel. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  J,  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  31 
years  ago  that  communism  was  brutally 
forced  upon  the  Baltic  States  of  Uth- 
uania. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Eastern  European  struggle 
against  forced  Russian  domination, 
Lithuania  has  severely  suffered  Families 
have  been  broken  and  separated,  there  is 
a  continuous  fear  of  governmental  re- 
pression and  the  demoralizing  memories 
of  tliree  decades  of  slaver>' 

Nevertheless,  the  Lithuanians  are  still 
vigorously  seeking  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  freedom  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
vahant  people  will  contmue  to  carr>-  on 
their  cause  until  someday  they,  too.  shall 
share  in  the  freedom  we  all  too  often 
take  for  granted 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr    HAMILTON    Mr    Speaker,  under 

the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
mentary on  the  Nation's  defense  spend- 
ing: 

Everybody  wants  to  reduce  government 
spending   The  tough  question  Is  "where?" 

The  suggestions  are  often  vague,  although 
many  point  Immediately  to  our  space  and 
foreign  aid  programs  Without  arguing  the 
merits  of  these  programs.  It  is  apparent  that 
they  represent  only  a  mlnlscule  part  of  the 
total  budget  of  $200  bllllon-plus  Last  year, 
space  expenditures  accounted  for  about  2 
percent  of  the  budget;  foreign  assistance, 
about  18  percent 

If  the  Congress  Is  really  going  to  make 
substantial  budget  cuts.  It  cannot  Ignore  our 
defense  expenditures,  which  represent  an- 
nually nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  This  year,  the  President  is  asking  for 
an  Increase  In  defense  spending  for  flscal 
year  1972 — »76  billion,  sis  compared  to  about 
»72  5  billion  last  year 

The  request  for  Increased  military  spend- 
ing comes  despite  a  de-escalation  of  our  In- 
volvement m  Vietnam  and  promises  to  set 
the  stage  for  a  sharp  debate  between  the 
doves  and  the  hawks  of  the  C-ongress  The  pa- 
rameters of  the  debate  on  what  Is  needed  to 
satisfy  our  defease  objectives  are  likely  to 
range  from  cutting  costs  as  much  as  20  to 
30  percent  (to  about  >63  billion)  to  giving 
the  military  maximum  priority  (about  tSb 
billion.) 

The  focus  of  debate  will  be  In  two  broad 
categories  of  defense  spending   They  are 

1.  Strategic  forces  Funds  for  this  cate- 
gory maintain  our  nuclear  deterent  power, 
which  presently  Is  comprised  of  a  "triad"  of 
sea-based  missiles,  land-based  missiles,  and 
long-range  bombers 

The  primary  consideration  In  considering 
funding  levels  for  our  strategic  forces  Is  one 
of  deciding  what  kind  of  "mix"  of  deterrent 
weapons  we  need  to  maintain  Those  opting 
for  a  low  strategic  force  budget  ($13  bUllon) 
argue  that  we  can  safely  rely  on  sea-based, 
nuclear  mlssUe-carrylng  submarines.  An  In- 
termediate budget  (»15  billion)  would  sup- 
port a  sea-based  force  plus  one  survivable 
land-based  force  of  either  missiles  or  bomb- 
ers A  high  budget,  which  could  be  as  much 
as  127  billion,  would  maintain,  and  modern- 
Iz-;  our  sea-based  force,  plus  both  bombers 
and  missiles 

2  General  purpose  forces  Funds  for  this 
category  maintain  our  tactical  land  and  sea 
forces  which  protect  this  country  and  our 
Interests  and  commitments  overseas  TTjese 
forces  can  be  ecjulpped  with  either  tactical. 
nuclear  or  conventional  weapons. 
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Our  general  purpose  forces  now  command 
about  66  percent  of  the  military  budget. 
Funding  level  considerations  for  this  cate- 
gory of  defense  spending  center  on  the  kinds 
of  contingencies  we  must  be  ready  to  expect. 
For  example,  should  we  be  prepared  to  fight 
simultaneously  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
in  Europe  China  and  Its  allies  In  Asia  and 
still  be  able  to  contend  with  an  outbresJc 
elsewhere?  Or  should  we  maintain  a  force 
adequate  for  meeting  a  major  attack  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  but  not  simultaneously 
In  both? 

Those  who  support  the  "two  and  a  half 
war"  contingency  plan  would  allocate  ex- 
penditures of  $58  billion  to  maintain  our 
general  purpose  forces  Those  who  would 
reduce  our  contingency  strength  through 
troop  reductions  and  more  reliance  on  our 
nuclear  deterrence,  would  allocate  from  $37 
to  $40  billion. 

The  uncertainties  of  defense  8p>endlng 
make  any  budget  consideration  dlfflcult,  how- 
ever Defense  requirements  are  sensitive 
to  all  sorts  of  external  pressures — new  com- 
munist pressures  at  points  of  ferment  and 
crisis  around  the  world:  a  possible  military 
buildup  near  a  sensitive  area,  our  changing 
estimates  of  the  external  threat,  or  a  break- 
down in  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT),  to  name  a  few 

As  weapon  technology  changes,  the  de- 
fense budget  Is  strongly  affected  by  internal 
cost  pressures  such  as  cost  overruns  and 
weapons  modernization  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  obsolete  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant pressure  Is  that  of  Increasing  manpower 
costs,  as  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  mUltary 
pay  increases  have  largely  offset  the  military 
cost  reductions  from  our  de-escalation  in 
Vietnam 

The  money  we  allot  to  military  spending 
dominates  all  other  budget  considerations  by 
the  (Congress  Everyone  agrees  we  must 
spend  enough  on  defense  for  national  secu- 
rity The  tough  question  Is;  "how  much 
military  spending  is  enough?" 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  OUR  NATION 


HON,  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1971 

Mr  OHARA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mater- 
nal and  chi'd  health  program  and  crip- 
pled children's  services  established  as 
part  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  were  intended  to  promote  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children  and  to 
provide  services  to  crippled  children  in 
all  States.  Since  the  Labor-HEW  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  presently  considering  these 
programs,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  invaluable 
services  these  agencies  are  providing  and 
the  inadequacy  of  administration  appro- 
priation requests  for  their  continuation 
and  expansion. 

In  the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram. States  use  Federal  funds,  together 
with  the  State  and  local  funds,  for  early 
detection  and  prevention  of  serious  Ill- 
nesses. This  involves  such  services  as 
prenatal  and  postpartum  clinics,  visits  by 
public  health  nurses  to  help  with  infant 
care,  well-child  clmics  for  examinauon 
and  immunizations,  and  conferences 
where  mothers  receive  health  care 
information. 

The  crippled  children's  services,  which 
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began     primarily     as     a     program     for 

children  with  orthopedic  handicaps 
capable  of  surgical  correction.  ha«  ex- 
panded to  include  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, children  xith  nraJtlple  handicaps. 
children  with  cungemtai  heart  defects 
and  chiidrtn  w.lh  such  handicaps  as  cys- 
uc  flbrosts,  hemopheiia    and  leuicemia 

In  an  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  this  program  to  rural  arwas.  many 
State  agencips  penodlcally  travel  from 
town  to  town  lu  locate  handicapped  chil- 
drec.  provide  diagnostic  evaluation,  and 
then  give  each  child  the  medical  treat- 
ment, hospitaiizauor:  and  ai^y  necessary 
continuing  care  Nearly  half  a  million 
crippled  children  are  reached  annually 
In  both  the  maternal  and  chiid  health 
program  and  the  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, success  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  efforts  of  State  a«jencies  working  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

We  m  Michigan  are  proud  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  with  project  grants 
to  the  State  department  of  public  health 
Programs  are  m  operation  to  provide  co- 
ordinated medical  aid  for  children  with 
multiple  handicaps,  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  badly  needed  medical  personnel 
and  to  develop  modem  techniques  for 
helping  child  amputees 

The  appraisal  center  at  Detroit's  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Is  staffed  with  a  team  of 
specialists  to  provide  a  complete  and  co- 
ordinated appraisal  of  a  child's  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  status.  Por  chil- 
dren with  multiple  nandicape,  this  team 
works  'o  plan  the  course  of  treatment 
and  provides  periodic  reevaluatlon  of  the 
child's  progress. 

A  project  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Medical  School,  funded  by  these  ap- 
propriations has  worked  to  expand  and 
continue  tralnlag  for  professional  per- 
sonnel in  the  care  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  The  project  involves  the  edu- 
cation of  students  for  multiple  health 
disciplines  and  the  postgraduate  teach- 
ing of  practicing  professionals 

Another  Michigan  project  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  funds  ij;  the  area  child 
amputee  program  at  Grand  Rapids  The 
objectives  of  the  program  include  the 
application  and  evaluation  of  new  pros- 
thetic device.s  for  children,  development 
of  standardized  procedures  for  clinical 
management  fostering  and  extending 
specialized  educational  opportunities  to 
those  worimg  with  child  amputees  and 
the  provision  of  services  necessary  for 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  training  m  the 
use  of  prosthetic  devices 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  available 
funds.  Michigan  l;  experimenting  with  a 
new  program  to  deliver  services  to  more 
children  By  using  a  pediatric  home  nurs- 
ing service,  they  hope  to  reduce  the 
length  and  frequency  of  hospitalization 
of  crippled  children 

The  goal  of  all  of  these  projects  is 
to  meet  the  challenge  presented  to  us 
by  Che  1965  Social  Security  Amendments: 
That  service  should  be  made  available  to 
all  children  m  each  State  by  1975  If  this 
feat  IS  to  be  accomplished,  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  financial 
comrr.itment 

Unfortunately,  admmistratlon  appro- 
priation requests  for  fiscal  year  1972  are 


•  EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

desperately  inadequate.  The  minimal  In- 
creases proposed  by  the  President  are  far 
too  small  to  compensate  for  the  drastic 
effects  of  inflation  on  health  care  costs. 
The  Presidents  recommendation  of 
•119  65  million  for  formula  grjuits  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  barely  3  percent 
for  the  Crippled  Children's  Services  and 
no  increa.'^e  at  all  for  maternal  and  child 
health   programs. 

Because  of  skyrocketing  medical  costs, 
the  results  of  these  sparse  budgetary  sd- 
lotments  will  be  substantial  decrease  m 
real  resources  available  at  a  time  when 
State  agencies  financial  squeeze,  result- 
ing m  many  instances  in  the  delay  of 
services,  the  loss  of  program  personnel, 
and  the  elimination  of  services 

The  coalition  for  health  funding  has 
recommended  an  increase  of  $38  6  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  request  for  for- 
mula grants.  They  contend  that  if  the 
programs  are  to  be  successful  this  in- 
crease IS  absolutely  essential  I  concur 
in  this  belief  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  to  provide  these  funds  which  are  so 
critical  in  improving  health  care  for  our 
Nation's  children. 


June  28,  1971 


PROMISES,  PROMISES :  BREZHNEV'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  NATO 


HON    EDWARD  J    DERWINSKl 

OW    ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .^'^VES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKl.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
consistently  emphasized  the  need  to  move 
with  great  caution  in  any  diplomatic, 
economic,  or  cultural  exchange  with 
Communist  nations;  this  caution  should 
especially  apply  to  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  point  Is  well  empha- 
sized in  the  lead  article  of  the  summer 
1971  American  Biilletln  published  by 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  this  commentary  is  espe- 
cially timely  and  appropriate. 

The  article  follows 

Paouiscs.  PsoMisxs — Brezhnev's  Pboposal 

TO  NATO 
There  la  a  "mysterious  muslilness"  in  the 
poUUcjkl  cilm^te  in  Waaiiington  today,  wrote 
Stewart  Alsop  lu  his  article  in  Newsweek 
magazine  on  May  31,  1971  Analyzing  the 
present  situation,  Mr  Alsop  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  power  Is  growing  steadily,  but  that 
some  of  our  leaders  on  Capitol  hill  tend  to 
dismiss  the  hard  evidence.  In  fact,  the  recent 
Mansfield  amendment  Tvas  to  cut  the  Ameri- 
can troop  commitment  to  NATO  In  half.  It 
was  defeated,  said  Mr  Alsop,  "with  a  big 
assist  from  Leonid  Brezhnev.  aft«r  the  Ad- 
ministration had  mustered  all  the  elder 
statesmen,  from  the  'strong  horse'  period.  In- 
cluding old  Harry  S  Truman  himself."  In 
Mr  Alsop'3  view,  should  this  trend  continue, 
the  United  States  could  ioee  Its  primacy  and 
ceaae  to  be  the  world's  No  1  power,  and 
should  the  Russians  then  decide  to  exercise 
th;lr  power,  "our  country  will  suffer  some 
sort  of  traumatic  shock"  and  "this  will  have 
a  therapeutic  effect,"  like  the  electric  shock 
treatment.  "But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  this  is 
a  good  guess.  There  Is  a  curious  new  flaccld- 
Ity,  a  mysterious  mushlnesa.  about  American 
life  and  thought  that  may  be  Incurable." 

This  Is  a  very  pessimistic  outlook  and  Mr 
Alsop  hop3s  that  he  Is  wrong.  'Without  a 
doubt,    sir.    Brezhnev's    courtship    requires 


careful  soruUny  An  editorial  wTlt«r  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  "wonders  why  Breshnev 
is  so  gvnerous  Id  his  propoaal  on  troop  reduc- 
tions to  the  NATO  countries  Brezhnev  vol- 
unteered to  explain  "if  anything  Is  not  clear 
to  somebody  "  The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks 
that  "there  are  so  many  things  that  aren't 
exactly  evident  Maybe  one  point  the  Rus- 
sians could  clarify  is  whether  they  are  ready 
to  renounce  imperialism  and  any  future  acts 
that  would  be  akin  to  their  1968  Invasion  of 
Czechoalovakla  and  its  oontlnued  occupa- 
tion A  plain  answer  to  that  question  could 
form  a  very  solid  foundation  for  troop- 
reduction  talks.  But  we're  still  not  sure  that 
Mr.  BreztineT  means  to  make  things  quite 
that  clear." 

•XMOVAi.    or   rokkicN   -mrops   raoii 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  voiced  its  apprehension  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  In  Its  letter  of  May  26 
1971 : 

The  Czechoslorak  National  CouncU  of 
America.  speiOclng  on  behalf  of  Americans  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  descent,  wishes  to  make 
known  Its  concern; 

Currently,  there  are  Indications  pointing 
to  a  new  Soviet  Interest  In  mutually  agreed 
troop  reduction  In  Europe  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  European   security   system. 

The  NATO  Powers  are  similarly  Interested 
In  a  development  which  might  alleviate  the 
burden  of  military  expenditure  Further- 
more, the  NATO  Powers  sincerely  wish  to 
ease  the  existing  East  West  tension  along 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Hence  a  dialogue  may  en- 
sue which  could  lead  toward  a  new  military 
situation  In  Europe. 

Presumably.  In  any  such  discussions,  the 
so  called  legitimate  interests  of  both  sides 
shall  be  duly  respected  The  presence  of  So- 
viet (or  any  other  Warsaw  Pact)  troops  on 
the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  Or- 
ganization On  the  contrary.  It  represents 
an  evU.  unacceptable  to  the  'West,  which 
would  have  to  be  removed  before  any  serious 
talks  could  eren  be  considered 

If  the  genuine  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  any  agreed  settlement  of  the  pending 
questions  Is  to  b*  given  any  credence,  the 
Soviet  Union  should,  first  of  all,  be  required 
to  cause  the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  Only  If 
thu  pre-condition  were  met  could  the  NATO 
Powers  believe  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to 
enter  Into  meatUngful  negotiations 

The  Czechoslovak  National  CouncU  of 
Amerlc*  submits  this  urgent  request:  that 
our  Oovernment  should  insist  upon  the 
evacuation  of  all  foreign  arms  and  armed 
units  from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  a  precondition  to  any  negotiations  con- 
cerning troop  reductions,  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
European  security  system 


MANS  mHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J,  SCHERLE 

or  towA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  "  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?  " 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
Ucally  practicing  spiritual  and  menUl 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


June  28,  1971 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaicoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  ■WYATT.  Mr  Speaker,  Prof  Jesse 
F.  Bone,  Department  of  'Veterinar>'  Med- 
icine. Oregon  State  University  in  Corval- 
lis,  Oreg  .  published  the  followmg  article 
on  "Academic  Freedom": 

Academic  Prkidom 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  In  the 
statement  that  educators  are  the  ultimate 
egotists.  Their  demands  for  '"academic  free- 
dom "  which  are  actually  demands  for  prlv- 
Ucge  have  no  reasonable  Justification  In  mod- 
ern society  6lnce  educators  are  neither  per- 
secuted nor  muzzled  As  a  class,  educators 
have  the  Innocent  conceit  that  they  are 
experts  on  (almost)  everything  and  that  a 
»f)eclallst  In  limnology  can  abandon  his  shal- 
low ponds  and  move  confidently  and  ex- 
pertly through  the  deeper,  more  troubled  wa- 
ters of  university  admlnlstraUon  and  na- 
tional policy  As  long  &s  this  conceit  does 
not  spill  over  into  reality  It  Is  amusing  but 
not  harmful  But  when  this  concept  of  aca- 
demic freedom  involves  such  curious  state- 
ments as  have  appeared  In  Porum  papen. 
such  as  'Faculty  should  be  encouraged  to 
freely  teach,  publish  and  discuss  their  views 
on  any  Issue."  and  to  be  responsible  but  not 
accountable  for  "the  examination  of  contro- 
versial Issues  throughout  the  university,  In- 
cluding classroom  discussions,"  It  Is  time  to 
examine  an  Instructor's  role  In  education 

It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that  academic-free- 
dom statements  virtually  all  contain  the  ex- 
pressed or  Implied  Idea  that  an  In.'structor 
should  have  the  privilege  of  abandoning  his 
subject  matter  aiid  promoting  personal  atti- 
tudes, prejudices  and  opinions  on  subjects 
which  may  be  entirely  outside  his  field  of 
expertise  This  Is  not  academic  freedom.  This 
is  academic  Uoense 

It  was  Dr  Jerome  Bruner  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 1  believe  who  stated  that  both  the 
process  and  the  goal  of  education  was  disci- 
plined understanding  To  attain  such  ends 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  rectitude 
on  the  part  of  both  Instructors  and  students. 
It  Involves  for  the  instructor,  the  profession- 
al and  moral  obligation  to  stick  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  refrain  from  wandering  Into 
fascinating  bypaths  of  opinion,  and  for  the 
student  an  obligation  to  learn  It  Is  a  two- 
way  street  of  mutual  Interaction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  and  acquiring  Infor- 
mation and  acquiring  a  methodology  for  ex- 
amining, evaluating,  storing  and  utilizing  it 

A  classroom  Is  not  a  public  opinion  forum 
It  Is  a  narrowly  organljied  assembiy  gathered 
together  to  pursue  a  specific  aspect  of  human 
knowledge.  In  essence,  it  is  a  captive  audience 
which  has  been  as-sembled  more  or  less  vol- 
untarily with  the  Implied  qualification  that 
the  material  listed  In  the  syllabus  or  the 
catalogue  will  be  the  material  which  Is 
taught  It  18.  therefore,  proper  academic  con- 
duct for  b<ith  instructor  and  students  to  at- 
tend to  business  Inappropriate  discussion 
or  comment  Is  undisciplined  behavior  that 
neither  promotes  the  process  nor  the  goal  for 
which  the  class  Is  assembled 

1  do  not  wish  to  convey  any  Idea  that  I 
am  opposed  to  freedom  of  assembly,  consci- 
ence or  speech  I  am  merely  saying  that  there 
is  a  proper  time  and  place  for  teaching  and 
for  pontlflcatlon  and  that  I  oppose  the  kooky 
concept  that  acadenUc  freedom  is  some  spe- 
cial kind  of  license  that  allows  Its  posses- 
sor to  commit  mayhem  in  the  classroom 
Everyone— Including  academicians-  Is  enu- 
tled  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  no  one  has  any  right  to  in- 
flict personal  opLolons  or  attitudes  upon  a 
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captive  audience  that  has  not  been  assem- 
bled by  lore* 

As  long  as  the  choice  of  subject  matter 
Is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  student  option 
and  departmental  requU^ment,  it  is  the  re- 
sponslbllltv-  of  the  teaching  faculty  to  stick 
to  the  subject  and  reserve  exotic  opinions  for 
specific  seminars,  the  quad,  the  coffee  shop, 
the  faculty  senate  the  soapbox  and  the  press. 
Education  is  too  serious  a  business  for  ei- 
ther faculty  or  students  to  take  UberUee  with 
it. 

I  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  with- 
out sharing  this  very  cogent  and  timely 
article  by  Professor  Bone  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  who  are  interested  In  this 
serious  subject 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  AT  BLACK 
CAUCUS  DINNER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus  dinner  wag  his- 
toric not  Just  because  it  attracted  some 
2.800  supporters  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  because  It  signaled  a  new  era  of 
solidarity,  coupled  with  a  renewed  de- 
termination to  make  tlie  American  politi- 
cal system  have  relevancy  for  black 
Americans.  From  every  pari  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  ail  walks  of  life,  men  and 
women  came  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  concept  of  liberation  politics 

The  magnificent  program  was  cli- 
maxed by  a  keynote  address  from  one 
who  spoke  from  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  concept  of  total  justice  for  every 
man.  Mr.  Ossie  Davis  Those  in  attend- 
ance came  away  with  the  clear  undcr- 
.standing  that  America's  racism,  not  our 
reaction  to  it,  is  the  real  threat  to  the 
Nation's  survival 

Mr.  Davis's  stirring  remarks  reminded 
us  that  the  Government  operates  under 
several  crii>pling  disabilities:  A  coali- 
tion of  conservatives  who  effectively 
block  progress  and  reform;  corporate  in- 
terests and  their  lobbyists  who  exert 
powerful  pressures  in  the  pursuit  of 
profit;  a  two-party  political  system,  which 
fails  to  present  the  electorate  with  dis- 
cernible differences  between  candidates; 
and  an  electorate  which  on  occasion  has 
been  deliberately  misinformed  by  a  cal- 
culated management  and  suppression  of 
information  about  what  Its  Government 
1.S  doing  domestically  and  internationally. 

Perhaps  It  is  the  task  of  the  caucus  to 
address  itself  to  these  glaring  deficiencies 
in  the  body  politic  and  to  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  to  project  major  reform  in 
this  country 

Mr.  Davis'  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  bt  Mr    Ossiz  Davis 

Ladles,  gentlemen.  Brothers,  sisters.  And 
friends  This  Is  an  historic  occasion  A  mo- 
ment we  have  dreamed  and  worked  and 
fought  for  longer  than  we  ourselves  have  been 
alive.  The  light  that  kept  our  fathers  and 
our  mothers  tuned  in  to  poeslbllltlee  of  a 
better  future  when  they  were  slaves 

The  Insights  they  gleaned  the  hopes  they 
hoj)ed.  the  prayers  they  prayed  have  come 
one  step  closer  to  being  answered  by  what 
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you  have  collectively  done  by  your  presence 
here  tonight.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
2.800  of  us  here  and  we  occupy  facilities 
which  were  meant  for  2,400  That  s  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  what  price  we  place  on 
our  freedom  and  on  the  men  and  women  who 
axe  dedicated  to  fighting  for  It. 

You  might  have  wondered  why,  I  who 
am  an  actor  and  a  performer,  among  other 
things,  was  chosen  to  give  the  keynote  ad- 
dress tonight  And  I  myself,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  had  moments  of  hesitation 
and  doubt  and  I  wondered,  why  chooae  me 
for  such  an  Important  task?  I  guess  the  one 
,'eason  which  makes  sense  Is  that  I  represent 
that  aspect  of  Black  culture  which  began  la 
Africa  with  the  storytellers  and  came  down 
to  the  great  rhetorical  giants  who  have 
stirred  us  by  their  words  m  the  past. 

But  I  think  the  time  has,  perhaps,  cotne 
when  rhetoric  will  begin  to  take  a  back  seat. 
And  I  was  so  stirred  by  that  possibility  that 
I  decided  tonight  to  give  my  few  remarks  a 
subject,  a  title,  a  text  which  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  very  carefully.  The  text  is  very 
simply:  It's  not  the  man.  It's  the  plan  And, 
for  those  of  us  who  need  more  expUclt  Infor- 
mation, those  of  us  still  caught  up  In  the 
dreams  that  rhetoric  will  solve  our  problems, 
let  me  state  it  another  way  .  .  It's  not  the 
rap.  It's  the  map 

We  have  been  blessed  In  our  past  with 
many  great  leaders.  Leaders  whose  qualifica- 
tions have  been  proven  by  what  they  did  and 
what  they  said  and  even  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  tUne  came  they  dldn  t  hesitate  to 
give  their  lives  And  their  dedication  and 
their  hard  work  has  been  borne  to  frui- 
tion .  bears  fruition  by  where  we  are 
tonight. 

And  I  don't  call  for  a  moment  of  silence 
and  gratitude  for  what  the  fathers  have  given 
us.  but  we  shouldn't  go  forward  without  re- 
meml>erlng  that  we  are  a  continuous  chain. 
We  celebrate  tomght,  but  we  don't  celebrate 
the  past  We  celebrate  the  future  and  If  any- 
body has  a  right  to  celebrate  the  future.  I'm 
sure  liiat  we  must  be  that  panicuiar  f>eople 
We  have  had  great  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  stirred  us  with  their  words,  with 
ihelr  hopes  and  with  their  dreams  I  remem- 
ber coming  to  Washington  in  19«JS  when  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  stood  at  the  Washington 
Memorial  and  he  said  to  the  world  and  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  nation.  "I  have  a 
dream!"  Now  that  dream  of  1863  was  not 
realized  then,  It  was  not  realized  at  the 
lime  of  his  death  and  it  has  not  be«n  realised 
now. 

At  the  time  when  Dr  King  died  in  1868 
he  was  In  the  process  of  organizing  his  forces 
and  calling  upon  his  people  to  come  one 
more  time  to  Washington.  DC  And  I  have 
a  feeling  that  had  he  come  that  time 
would  not  have  said,  "I  have  a  dream",  he 
would  have  said,  "I  have  a  plan  "  And  I  feel 
that  that  plan  that  he  had  might  have  made 
the  difr?re   ce 

You  know.  It  might  do  us  good  to  examine 
what  some  of  the  plans  our  previous  leaders 
have  had  actually  worked  and  perhaps  it  is 
a  great  misfortune  that  we  never  had  a 
chance  to  get  from  them  either  individually 
or  collectively  Just  what  the  plan  was  that 
they  had  in  mind 

And  that's  why  tonight,  the  burden  of 
my  appeal  to  you.  to  the  13  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  members,  to  give  us  a  plan  of 
action.  Give  to  us  a  "10  Black  command- 
ments." simple,  strong,  that  we  can  carry 
In  our  hearts,  and  In  our  memories  no  mat- 
ter where  we  are  and  reach  out  and  touch 
and  feel  the  reassurance  that  there  Is  behind 
everything  we  do  a  simple,  moral,  Intelli- 
gent plan  that  must  be  fulfllled  In  the  course 
of  time  even  If  all  of  our  leaders,  one  by 
one.  fall  In  the  battle,  somebody  will  rise 
and  say  BROTHER!  Someone  will  rise  and 
say.  "Our  leader  died  while  we  were  on  page 
3  of  a  plan,  now  that  the  funeral  is  over, 
let  us  proceed  to  page  4," 
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You  know.  whAt  w«  c*ll  for  U  not  with- 
out precedea*.  Wh«n  Uosea  led  '.be  children 
of  lMr*»i  out  oi  Kgypt.  ih«y  tiAd  to  winder 
around  for  a  io-k  Lime  i-.  tc  «Uder  ..a 
trying  to  gt«t  it  together  In  fact.  It  took 
Moaea  40  yeera  ajiid  »  stone  t*blet  beating 
him  In  the  &e*d  every  d*7  trying  to  in*k« 
Jew«  out  of  them.  If  It  took  Moaea.  with 
God's  direct  help.  40  yeftn.  cert&lnly  we  c&n 
Slve  ouraeivee  a  few  more  d*y«  to  get  our 
thing  together  But.  Uoaes  did  have  the 
plAn  and  Moeea  took  the  plan  and  he  taught 
It  to  the  children  aa  beat  he  could. 

And  that  s  what  we  need  from  our  le«dera 
now  Prom  our  noble  13.  we  need  that  they 
think  the  problems  out.  that  they  Investigate 
'.he  poaslbla  solutlona.  that  they  codify  their 
reaults  and  they  preaent  their  programa  to 
us.  the  people  so  that  we  may  ratify  what 
they  have  thought  and  organised  and  left 
to  ua  aa  a  program  of  action  Now  we  need 
a  plan  becau  e  we  t»  d  at  a  da-gerous  but 
exciting  Junction  of  hlatory 

We  might  remind  ourselves  tonight  that 
we  are  at  a  spot  where  the  Irish  were  some 
hundred  years  ago  The  Irish  had  the  distinc- 
tion, of  course  of  being  the  niggers"  of 
their  day  and  they  responded  rather  angrily 
and  violently  to  that  dasalflcatlon  I  dont 
know  If  you  were  around  In  1883  but  In 
July  of  that  year  the  Irish  pitched  a  dinger 
In  New  York  which  coat  the  Uvea  of  1  CXX) 
peof>le  Now  Life  magazine  has  given  us  the 
credit  of  having  created  the  biggest  riot  In 
'.he  United  3tatea  but  they  forgot  that  in 
.863  there  was  a  riot  In  New  York  where  over 
1.000  people  died  At  that  time  the  Irish  were 
so  embittered  by  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived, that  they  blackened  their  faces  and 
put  on  women's  clothes  and  went  into  the 
mlnee  and  they  blew  them  up  and  they  shot 
people  and  they  hung  people  They  did  all 
kinds  of  bad  things  The  Molly  McOulrea 
wrote  quite  a  considerable  chapter  m  our 
nutory  and  not  ail  of  It  was  nonviolent. 

But  the  Irish  had  'm  '.earn  an  additional 
factor  before  they  were  able  to  walk  into  the 
promised  land  and  that  factor  was  that  it 
wasn  t  enough  just  to  be  violent  The  Irish 
had  to  have  a  plan  And  they  had  their  plan 
and  they  jot  it  tiogether  In  a  little  town 
called  Boeton  They  got  their  thing  together. 
They  planned  it  out  and  they  said  to  them- 
selves, now  look,  there  s  a  lot  of  us  Irishmen 
liere  in  Boston,  a  whole  lot  of  us  and  we've 
been  petitioning  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Prot- 
estants for  years  about  better  schools  and 
better  housee  and  Jobe  and  the  drug  problem 
and  the  drinking  problem  and  what  weTe 
golnft  -.o  do  for  th»  .'uture  and  we  don't  get 
no  response  from  them  8o  why  dont  we 
Irishmen  ifet  '.cgether  and  put  our  votes 
into  one  place  and  see  what  we  can  do  If  we 
take  power  to  City  Hall  And  do  you  know 
that  that's  exactly  what  they  did.  They  put 
their  votes  together  according  to  the  plan 
and  they  came  up  ■with  one  man.  the  first 
Irish-CathoU?  mayor  of  Boston  whose  name 
was  John  Pltzgera.d  And  you  can  see  where 
I'm  heading  because  that's  the  first  two 
names  of  Uie  first  Iriah-CathoUc  president 
who  was  his  grandson — John  Pltzgeraid 
Kennedy 

Now,  If  It  happened  to  the  Irtah.  who 
certainly  don  t  repr-sent  25  million  people, 
why  cant  it  happen  to  us?  But  the  Irtah 
had  a  plan  They  thought  it  out  and  they 
got  all  the  Irish  tog-ether  and  they  said  we  re 
going  to  knock  heads  and  we're  going  to  wield 
shillelaghs  until  we  get  one  solid  body  of 
In&h  opinion  And  we  might  think  tonight 
that  we  are  at  that  particular  Junction  And 
in  some  degrees  we  are  We  have  become  hip 
to  the  -neaning  of  political  power  and  that's 
why  we're  here  This  is  an  exercise  In  power 
tonight — we've  eaten  a  good  meal,  we've 
paid  good  money  for  it  We  ve  had  good 
fellowship  We  ve  heard  good  music  and  en- 
tertainment. But  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  power,  and  If  you  alnt 
playing  power,  you're  In  the  wrong  place 
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But  at  this  particular  Junction  In  hlatory. 
the  Irish  example  Is  not  nearly  quite  enough 
Because  the  circumstances  In  which  we  live 
In  our  society  economically,  socially  politi- 
cally, have  qualitatively  changed  from  what 
they  were  even  20  years  ago.  and  It  Is  that 
change  which  makes  our  fight  different  and 
vital  and  any  plan  that  we  make  must  take 
an  account  of  the  facts  of  that  particular 
change  that  happened  In  American  society 
I  refer  very  simply  to  a  very  simple  but  pro- 
found phenomenon  which  has  affected  our 
people  more  than  anybody  else 

To  make  It  clear,  let  me  go  back  in  history 
a  little  We  came  to  this  country  not  of  our 
own  free  will  We  came  over  in  the  boat  as 
slaves  And  we  became  slaves  In  the  South 
and  in  the  North  and  that  was  our  dealg- 
natlon  and  that  was  our  station  And  no 
matter  what  you  might  say  against  slavery, 
how  much  you  might  abhor  It.  as  an  econom- 
ic system,  slavery  did  have  one  advantage — 
It  had  100  percent  Job  security  Now  I 
see  you're  beginning  to  get  the  message 
Well,  when  we  had  the  second  American 
revolution  In  the  1860s  and  we  wiped  out 
slavery,  we  changed  the  title  of  our  labor. 
but  we  didn't  change  the  constitution  of 
It  very  much  We  stopped  being  slave  labor, 
but  we  became  cheap  labor  And  all  of  the 
Jobs  that  nobody  else  wanted  to  do  were  the 
Jobs  that  were  ours  by  right  We  had  a 
right  to  the  dirty  Jobs.  Nobody  could  keep 
uj  from  cleaning  out  the  John  Nobody  stood 
between  us  and  cooking  the  grits  for  Miss 
Ann  in  the  morning.  Nobody  stopped  our 
PhDs  from  hustling  baggage  down  at  the 
Pennsylvania  station.  All  of  the  dirty  Jobs. 
the  hard-working  Jobs,  the  unskilled  Jobs 
were  ours  All  of  the  Jobs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pUe  were  ours  And  as  long  aa  we  were 
content  to  stay  at  the  bottom,  there  was  a 
place  for  us  in  America — economically,  politi- 
cally, socially  and  otherwise  And  sometimes 
when  we  forgot  that  place,  there  was  a 
cadre  of  friends  of  the  Black  people  called 
:he  Ku  Klux  Klan  whose  Job  was  to  remind 
us  what  our  place  was  and  to  put  us  back 
there — our  place  on  the  bottom 

But  however  horrendous  that  place  was  It 
did  offer  us  some  kind  of  economic  purchase 
in  our  country  And  out  of  those  small  Jobs 
that  we  did  have,  we  could  send  our  children 
to  school  We  could  build  our  churches,  sup- 
port our  newspapers,  organize  our  social 
clubs  It  wasn't  much  we  had.  but  what  Uttle 
we  had,  did  help  us  keep  going  as  a  people. 

But  a  strange  thing  has  happ>ened  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  It's  happened 
very  quietly  and  over  a  short  period  I  under- 
stand that  four  years  ago.  98  percent  of  the 
cotton  In  Mississippi  was  picked  by  a  ma- 
chine And  when  you  consider  that  we  were 
brought  to  this  country  to  pick  that  cotton, 
we  were  tied  to  that  cotton  culturally,  eco- 
iiomlcally.  socially  and  politically,  consider 
the  implication  of  that  single  fact.  Nlnety- 
flve  percent  of  the  cotton  in  Mississippi  was 
picked  by  machines  What  happened  to  those 
Black  folks  who  used  to  pick  that  cotton? 
What  became  of  them,  half  of  them  stayed 
on  the  plantation  and  rotted,  the  other  half 
caxne  North  and  you  will  find  them  now  In 
the  central  cities  and  that  is  the  source  of 
one  of  the  problems  we  face,  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  problems  which  we  must  solve 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.    In    our  among    our   people, 

out  of  every  four  Joba  In  the  past,  three 
have  been  in  the  classification  of  unskilled, 
the  rough,  the  Jobs  that  required  very  Uttle 
education.  Those  three  Jobs  out  of  every  four 
are  the  natural  target  of  the  automation  and 
mechanical  revolution  by  which  the  country 
now  produces  more  and  more  goods  every 
year  with  the  use  of  less  and  less  manpower 
But  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  the 
Black  man  and  woman  In  the  Black  family 
stand  directly  In  the  path  of  automation  and 
the  mechanization  of  oxir  economic  life  In 
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this  country  and  this  U  an  Irreversible 
process. 

The  end  results  of  It  now  you  see  on  the 

welfare  rolls  In  our  clUes  In  New  York,  one 
out  of  every  five  citizens  Is  on  welfare  Now 
you  may  think  that  somehow  we'll  come  up 
with  a  solution  and  solve  the  problem  and 
one  day  eliminate  welfare,  but  I  doubt  if  that 
Is  true.  I  think  the  whole  pnx«ss  Is  one  way 
that  welfare  is  the  society's  answer  to  Its 
economic  dislocation,  to  Its  endemic  unem- 
ployment for  which  It  has  no  solution,  nor 
the  determination  or  the  will  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

If  the  masses  of  Black  people  who  at  least 
did  have  a  place  on  the  bottom  of  society 
now  suddenly  find  that  even  that  place  is 
denied  us,  what  recourse  have  we  except 
what  you  find  already  in  the  inner  cities — 
the  fires  of  rebellion  are  burning  brightly  be- 
cause human  beings  can  only  be  repressed 
and  Ignored  and  maltreated  for  so  long.  Then 
they  must  rise. 

What  Is  the  response  of  the  Black  people 
In  oiir  inner  cities  to  this  endemic  unem- 
ployment? What  happens  to  our  youth  who 
suffer  from  35  to  50  percent  unemployment? 
Some  of  them  take  to  drugs.  Some  of  them 
take  to  crime  Some  of  them  apply  them- 
selves and  say  the  solution  to  the  problem 
Is  education. 

The  solution  is  preparing  ourselves  to  deal 
with  an  automated  society.  To  deal  with  a 
computerized  economy.  There  are  others  who 
say  that  the  society  has  no  alternative,  noth- 
ing to  give  me  but  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Still  others  say  the  only  recourse  is  revolu- 
tion— to  change  the  society  in  any  means  we 
can  before  the  society  decides  that  because 
we  are  expendable  and  Black  aiid  poor  and 
dejected  and  despised  that  they  would  rather 
see  us  in  the  ovens  of  Dachau  than  solve  the 
problems  as  rational  men 

I  do  not  say  that  the  society  Is  already  or- 
ganized to  exterminate  Black  people — by  no 
means  I  say  that  we  must  from  now  on  begin 
to  consider  all  possibilities  and  to  prepare  for 
all  eventualities  ourselves  If,  when  the  other 
imnilgrants  came  to  our  society,  they  at  least 
had  the  hard  Jobs  to  do — the  ditches  to  dig, 
the  baggage  to  hustle,  the  docks  to  wallop, 
the  Immigrants  who  came — the  Hungarians, 
the  Jews,  the  Irish,  the  Oermans — these  are 
the  people  who  came  and  could  work  in  the 
ditch,  could  find  the  hard  work,  could  make 
enough  with  their  hard  work  and  their  labor 
so  that  their  children  could  climb  on  their 
backs  Into  the  outer  society.  That  if  we  still 
had  that  opportunity  we  would  do  likewise. 
But  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  Is  that  those  ditches  that  they 
dug  are  no  longer  dlggsble  Tliat  the  economy 
which  they  fed  no  longer  needs  that  kind  of 
labor  and  that  even  though  we  now  have  on 
our  law  books  many,  many  more  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
Black  people,  until  we  can  solve  the  economic 
problem  of  how  we  get  around  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  climb  up  as  groups  in  American 
society  by  digging  ditches  anymore,  we  are 
In  sertous  trouble  It  may  be.  members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  that  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  prove  once  and  for 
all  that  work  is  an  outmoded  commodity  in 
America  That  men  deserve  dignity  and  an 
Income  and  a  definition  as  valuable  citizen 
whether  they  have  a  Job  or  not  It  may  be 
that  you  win  have  to  define  work,  citizenship, 
ownership  and  property  In  a  totally  brand 
new  life.  That  may  be  your  assignment  That 
may  be  what  history  requires  of  you.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  I  repeat:  It's  not  the  man,  it's 
the  plan! 

We've  had  great  leaders  and  we  loved  them 
We  admired  them  And  they  brought  us 
where  we  are  But  rhetoric  will  not  do  It  now. 
Rapping  alone  will  not  make  It  What  we 
need  from  you,  our  honored  leaders,  and  I 
choose  the  word  advisedly,  our  honored  lead- 
ers, what  we  need  from  you  are  your  best 
thoughts,  your  slncerest  dedication,  the  long 
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thoughts.  We  need  from  you  a  reassurance 
that  there  is  a  needed  political  alignment 
even  in  the  Black  community  now. 

We  no  longer  elect  our  leaders  by  the  value 
we  find  that  they  bring  to  us  or  the  good 
they  can  bring  to  us  In  the  white  com- 
munity We  elect  leaders  who  represent  what 
we  are  and  what  we  can  do,  and  If  we  can 
spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  a 
dinner  here,  there's  a  lot  that  we  can  do  I 
think  for  instance,  that  the  Black  Caucus 
should  have  a  dinner  like  this  In  every  major 
city  where  Blacks  are  gathered.  I  think  11 
would  be  good  if  they  went  Into  the  com- 
munities as  a  group  to  be  seen  by  the  Black 
people  so  that  the  Blacks  In  ail  areas.  In 
all  cities,  can  participate  as  you  participate 
here  tonight. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  though  I  look 
at  the  economic  structure  of  our  society  and 
I  see  the  unemployment  figure  creeping 
higher  so  that  even  now  executives  face  an 
unemployment  rate  of  six  percent — and  I 
know  what  that  means  In  the  Black  com- 
munity— though  It  Is  dire,  though  we  see 
drug  addiction,  we  see  our  Inner  cities  de- 
caying, we  see  the  imminent  collapse  of 
much  that  we've  held  dear,  still.  Black  Con- 
gressmen, you  are  not  without  power  even 
at  this  moment. 

When  you  consider  that  every  Monday 
morning,  the  preachers  In  Harlem  bank  $1.5 
million,  maybe  you  Black  Congressmen  might 
tell  the  preachers,  "Brother,  lis  time  for  you 
to  put  all  that  money  in  a  Black  bank  some- 
where." When  you  consider  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  my  own  Harlem  commu- 
nity again.  »1.1  million  will  be  spent  by 
churches  and  social  organizations  on  banquet 
facilities  downtown,  you  may  say  to  them. 
Let  us  build  our  facility  uptown."  Let  us 
spend  our  money  among  ourselves  and  think 
of  this  simple  little  thing  here  There  Is  one 
firm  In  New  York  that  does  the  printing  for 
the  churches  on  Sunday  at  the  cost  of  $250,- 

000  a  year.  One  white  firm  servicing  all  the 
Black  churches.  $250,000  leaving  the  com- 
munity, never  to  come  back  I  think  our  13 
Congressmen  might  have  seme  solution  as 
to  what  we  should  do  about  things  like  that 
I,  for  Instance,  personally  need  help  on  a 
problem  that  I  have.  I  directed  a  motion 
picture  called  "Cotton  Comes  to  Harlem" 
which  has  grossed  up  to  dale  $6  5  million.  I 
appreciate  your  applause,  but  wall  until  you 
hear  what  the  problem  Is  Now.  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  money  that  went  across  the 
box  office  came  from  Black  people.  Money 
that  came  from  the  Harlems  of  all  our  cities, 
the  Harlems  of  all  our  country  Money  that 
goes  to  Hollywood  and  It's  one  way,  ain't 
coming  back  I  have  been  Instrumental  In 
helping  rob,  well,  not  rob  exactly,  helping 
borrow  from  my  people  monev  that  we  need 
in  our  own  community.  I  need  your  help  in 
structuring  a  way  so  that  when  the  money 
goes  to  Hollywood  it  only  sUys  for  a  little 
while,  It  doubles  and  comes  back  to  the 
Black  community 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  brothers  and  sisters 

1  think  I've  said  enough.  There's  much  that 
could  be  talked  about  tonight  But  we  are 
here  and  the  fact  that  we  are  here  is  itself 
eloquent.  This  Is  a  dinner  that  could  have 
served  without  a  single  word  Because  we 
know  the  historical  significance  of  Just  sil- 
ting, looking,  talking  to  each  other  of  what 
this  moment  means.  And  if  you  think  there 
are  others  who  don't  know  what  thu  moment 
means,  you  should  be  somewhere  where  the 
Ustenlng  devices  are  tuned  up  very  high 

But  all  I'm  saying  to  the  world  all  I'm  say- 
ing to  that  cadre  of  Black  leadership  that  we 
have,  that  we  want  a  plan  We  want  a  plan  so 
simple,  so  easy  to  remember  that  we  carry  It 
»n  our  heads.  So  that  if  the  storm  of  oppres- 
sion should  wipe  us  out,  all  out  but  one 
family,  and  that  family  was  crouching  some- 
where In  the  dark,  one  brother  would  reach 
out  to  another  and  say,  "Hey.  hev  man,  what's 
the  plan?" 
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Let  us  stop  making  history  by  ad  hoc 
methods  and  by  Impromptu  Improvisations. 
Let  us  plan  the  whole  thing  out  and  give 
everybody  his  assignment  and  hold  him 
strictly  responsible  If  he  doesn't  carry  It  out 
That's  what  11  calls  for.  We  are  capable  of  do- 
ing it  and  now  Is  the  time  to  do  Just  that. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  can't  imagine  a 
better  way  to  end  my  talk  session  than  by 
calling  for,  and  presenting  to  you  now.  a 
young  man  who  has  made  not  only  a  name 
ft  r  himself  but  for  those  of  us  who  care  about 
things  of  the  spirit,  those  of  us  who  care  that 
rur  ge  lus  for  insight  wu.  love  and  laughter 
has  caught  fire  In  the  person  of  this  one 
young  man  You  know  him,  you  love  him  as  I 
do  too,  and  it's  a  great  honor  for  all  of  us  and 
a  pleasure  for  me  personally  to  introduce  to 
you  or  to  present  to  you  rather,  Mr  BUl 
Cosby. 


THE  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  IN 
SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI  REPORT 
PROGRESS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  speaker,  sheltered 
workshops  came  inlo  existence  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  1965,  and  since  that 
time,  the  sheltered  workshop  program 
has  provided  productive  employment  op- 
portunities to  lower-range  educable  and 
upper-range  trainable  mentally  retarded 
people  and  other  handicapped  individuals 
over  the  age  of  16 

Recently,  the  Missouri  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  notified  me  of  the 
tremendous  progress  they  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  workshops  in  a  number  of 
communities  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  in  Missouri. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  received  from 
contracted  work  by  these  workshops 
must  be  paid  to  the  handicapped  em- 
ployees Many  of  the  additional  costs  of 
operation,  such  as  workman's  compensa- 
tion, rent,  utilities,  and  overhead,  are 
placing  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shops.  Thus,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  by  this  fine  industry  for 
additional  fimds. 

The  employee  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
reports  for  work  Just  as  he  would  for  any 
other  employment  However,  because 
many  of  the  employees  are  from  ex- 
tremely low-income  families,  trans- 
portation can  not  often  be  provided  for 
these  workers  to  get  to  and  from  their 
work.  Therefore,  the  staff  at  the  work- 
shops have  been  trained  to  fluctuate  with 
these  problems. 

The  managers  of  all  of  the  workshops 
in  the  communities  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  have  provided  me  with 
some  pertinent  information  concerning 
their  progress  and  development 

The  Carthage  Area  Sheltered  Work- 
.shop.  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Donna  Evans,  employs  32  handicapped 
employees  and  serves  Jasper,  Vernon, 
and  Barton  Counties.  Their  work  con- 
sists of  reclaiming  cheese,  assembly 
bending  wire,  and  packaging  kits. 

In  Joplin,  according  to  manager  Elsya 
Abemathy,  the  Sheltered  Workshop  is 
now  serving  72  handicapped  people  who 
have  a  high  productive  rate  in    quality 
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workmanship.  The  shop  does  bench- 
work,  subassembly,  coliatuig,  labeling, 
sorting,  gluing,  stapling,  food  salvage, 
inspecting,  and  packaging  Although  the 
workers  are  not  in  a  United  Piind  Agency, 
they  participate  by  giving  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  work  to  the  United 
Fund  Drive. 

The  Extended  Employment  Workshop 
in  Monett.  under  Charles  Meadows, 
manager,  employs  25  handicapped.  The 
employees  in  Monett  have  constructed  a 
24  by  48-foot  sheet  iron  building  in  which 
they  make  pallets,  shipping  boxes,  and 
other  carpentry  materials.  Custom  weav- 
ing is  also  done  in  the  workshop  by 
means  of  a  loom. 

Near  Neosho,  the  Crowder  Area  Shel- 
tered Workshop,  under  manager  Vernon 
Stonecipher.  currently  has  56  handi- 
capped employees  working  on  various 
types  of  contracts  including  packaging, 
light  assembly,  inspection,  assembly  ime 
work,  sorting  and  salvage,  and  simplified 
machine  work.  Work  is  also  done  for 
several  industries  m  the  Neosho  area.  I 
have  visited  thu  fine  group  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

The  Springfield  Workshops,  Inc.,  un- 
der manager  James  House,  is  employing 
95  handicapped  workers.  The  work  done 
by  the  employees  varies  as  their  work 
consists  of  making  pallets,  repairing  lad- 
ders and  furniture,  cutting  and  punch- 
ing rubber,  assembling  total-tots,  and  in- 
specting cups.  More  than  50  local  in- 
dustries were  used  by  this  shop  to  pro- 
vide them  with  necessary  materials 
needed  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sheltered  workshop 
program  in  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
definitely  had  great  success  and  made 
remarkable  progress  toward  giving  the 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped new  opportunities  for  accom- 
plishments that  were  once  thought  not  to 
be  possible.  Many  other  States  are  now 
looking  to  the  Missouri  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  for  needed  guid- 
ance in  this  program.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  commend  the  managers  of 
these  workshops  for  their  dedicated  and 
continued  service  toward  this  worthwhile 
cause. 


INDIANA  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS  OP- 
POSE DIVERSION  OF  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statements 
by  Mr.  Ruel  W.  Steele,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commission,  and 
Mr  R  H  Harrell,  executive  director  of 
the  Indiana  State  Highway  Commission, 
which  were  made  to  the  Indiana  con- 
Rressional  delegation  here  m  Washmgton 
recently : 

iNDiAMA     HiCHWAT     OmCIAi,S     OPPOSE     DlVXK- 
8ION    or    HiGHWAT    TBUST    PtND 

(By  Mr.  Ruel  W.  Steele) 
I  would  like  to  start  by  thanking  our  In- 
diana Congressional  Delegation  for  giving  or 
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'tMtr  time  to  nieet  wi^.h  'i»  her«  today  and 
ginnc  u»  »n  opptrtunltT  to  ab&r«  w\:tx  you 
our  mutuai  hij^hwmy  fuxidla^  problem*  in 
IndtaoA 

Tou  extended  ua  this  s&m«  court««y  a  year 
a^o  and  eech  of  you  expreatod  a  rea.  interoat 
in  theae  mutual  probiema  Tour  continued 
support  of  our  highway  buUdlag  program  in 
Indiana  la  moet  appreciated  X^u  In  Con- 
greaa  are  where  '.he  action  ta  I*.  !»  the  reau!: 
of  action  both  CongreealonaJ  and  Admmia- 
trmtlve  at  the  Pederii  level  that  determlnea 
to  a  large  ext«nt  now  well  we  do  iMct.  .n 
Indiana 

We  of  the  Indiana  State  Highway  Commia- 
alon  ire  In  a  ^antlnual  flght  for  badly  needed 
fundi,  both  at  the  State  and  Federal  level 
In  order  to  continue  out  badly  needed  r-^ad 
building  and  maint«nani-e  pro^ramx 

If  you  could  be  with  'la  and  know  that  we 
are  contlnuouaiy  attending  meetings  and 
llatening  to  the  repeated  Fernanda  of  the 
li4ayor».  County  and  Town  Offloifus,  Chani- 
bera  of  Commerce  and  other  civic  group* 
throughout  '.he  State  pleading  for  the  con- 
ftructlon  of  highwavi  which  they  badly  need 
you  would  understand  the  scope  of  theae 
demands  The  truth  la  that  moat  of  theoe 
demand*  from  out  in  e«cb  of  your  district* 
are  not  only  Juatlfled  on  a  need  baau  but 
are  long  overdue 

It  Is  in  this  atmosphere  tbat  I  feel  we  must 
oppose  the  proposed  Transportation  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  if  IJTi  just  as  we  have  opposed 
all  other  invasions  and  diversions  of  tbe 
Federal    Highway   TT'ost    Fund 

Under  this  proposed  plan  approximately 
^  erf  the  projected  Revenue  would  cotne 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Pund  During  the 
second  hAl!  of  fljcal  year  ;9^J  tSS6  mllilon 
of  the  proposed  ll.i&S  biuion  would  come 
from  highway  user  taxes 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  S  largest 
Stetes  in  the  United  States  would  receive 
84.4  percent  of  this  total  fund. 

The  I'ederai  Highway  Trust  Pund  was 
created  for  )ne  purpoee  only — to  construct 
roads  and  street*  The  use  of  this  money  al- 
ready .collected  iiid  being  collected,  for  any 
other  p.irpose  In  my  opinion,  clearly  would 
be  Dreakiag  ralth  with  the  motorists  who 
are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
for  building;  and  maantaining  roads  and 
streets. 

In  my  opinion  upwards  of  M  billion  sur- 
plus now  In  this  Federal  Highway  Trust  Pund 
absolutely  should  not  be  diverted  for  other 
purpoaea  Prom  the  newspaper  articles,  edi- 
torials and  correspondence  which  crosses  my 
desk  dally  I  can  assure  you.  in  all  good  faith. 
that  I  feel  without  question  this  Is  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  In  Indiana 
Congress  can.  of  course,  change  the  pur- 
poae  for  which  the  money  is  used.  U  It 
cbooaes.  But  even  though  you  should  do  so.  In 
all  fairness  it  would  seem  diversion  should 
not  be  made  from  funds  already  collected 
from  the  motorists  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
building  highways 

With  aocountabuity  foe  expenditures  of 
Revenue  Sharing  Punda  very  loosely  defined, 
the  proposed  Act  would  appear  to  have  the 
reverse  effect  of  discouraging  theae  agencies 
from  ojmjnittlng  the  sizeable  long-term  in- 
vestments required  to  plan  and  complete 
comprehensive    transportation    projects 

It  would  further  appear  that  the  effect 
ot  Transportation  Revenue  Sharing  on  the 
State  Highway  operations  could  be  moat 
severe  and  cou.d  teraiiaate  the  Federal -State 
partnership  for  i.;  road  programs  except  the 
interstate  system  which  is  nearlng  .ximple- 
tlon. 

It  further  appears  that  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  would.  If  only  during  fiscal  year  19T3 
allow  Highway  and  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Pund  Money  to  be  diverted  withou' 
limitation  of  use.  which  without  questl.m  i-i 
a  direct  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  under  which  the  tax  was  ool- 
lected  and  the  f'ond  created 
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We  are  trying  to  give  the  people  of  Indiana 
the  very  best  highway  pngmm  that  can  be 
provided  with  the  dollars  available  We  are 
pracuclng  economy  to  the  point  that  we  are 
perhaps  too  thin  In  many  areas  We  are  do- 
ing this  to  try  to  conserve  as  much  money 
u  possible  to  let  badly  needed  highway  con- 
stnjctlon  projects  We  have  had  two  banner 
years  under  this  Administration  but  our 
prosf)ect4  for  the  remaining  two  years  are 
not  that  good 

.Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  yotir  prea- 
pnce  and  attention  and  for  the  many  letters 
:  have  received  from  moet  of  you  express- 
ing your  cooperauoii  with  ua  and  your  stated 
oppoeltlon  to  the  administrative  cutbacks 
and  diversion  m  any  form  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Pund 

r  Know  there  is  now.  and  will  likely  al- 
ways be.  tremendous  pressures  exerted  to  di- 
vert these  funds  and  use  them  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  they  were  col- 
lected This  Is  true  at  aU  levels  of  OoTem- 
ment 

We  know  that  all  cities  and  metropolitan 
Areas  need  more  fund*.  Just  as  every  State 
Highway  Commisalon  needs  more  funds.  The 
demand*  far  increased  government  service* 
at  all  levels,  along  with  the  inflationary  pres- 
aures,  undoubtedly  augment  these  diversion 
tendencies. 

In  closing  let  me  reaffirm  that  In  no  area 
of  government  are  these  pressures  greater 
than  on  the  State  Highway  Commisalon*  of 
thi*  Country. 

Again,  you  are  our  representatives  here 
where  the  action  la  and  what  we  are  saying 
isHSLP! 

(By  Mr    R    H    Harrell) 

On  September  17  of  last  year,  we  appeared 
before  this  distinguished  group  to  report  on 
our  highway  needs  in  Indiana  At  that  time 
hearings  were  t>elng  held  on  what  Is  now 
known   as   the  Federal -Aid   Highway   Act   of 

1970 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  you  and  Congress 
voted  to  continue  the  Federal-State  method 
of  ananclng  road  and  street  construction 
from  the  Federal  Trust  Pund  on  the  Inter- 
state and  the  .ABC  System,  plus  the  addition 
of  the  "D'  System,  which  provides  funds  for 
the  construction  of  needed  modern  high- 
ways in  urban  areas  The  Indiana  press,  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  and  correspondence 
received  in  the  Highway  Department,  have 
supported  the  position  you  took  on  this 
important  Legislation 

We  are  back  here  today  to  again  point  out 
to  you  the  need  to  continue  to  construct 
Indiana  Highways,  on  all  Federal -Aid  Sys- 
tems I  Interstate,  ABC,  D  Systems)  with  Fed- 
eral excise  t«xes  collected  from  Indiana  tax 
payers  on  motor  fuels,  new  automobiles,  mo- 
tor vehicle  accessories  etc 

As  all  of  you  know.  Indiana's  constitu- 
tion does  not  permit  bon<llng  the  State  to 
build  highways  on  the  State  System  Our 
State  has  built  many  modern  highways  using 
the  St  Motor  Fuel  Tax.  the  recently  added 
2<  tax  passed  by  the  1M9  Oeneral  Assembly, 
and  with  the  funds  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Pund. 

But.  because  of  the  ever  Increasing  ve- 
hicle registration  and  the  annual  increase 
m  miles  traveled  by  each  vehicle,  we  cannot 
keep  up  with  our  highway  needs  even  under 
the  present  method  of  financing 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  these  needs: 

The  IndlaiM  State  Highway  Department 
has  4.367  miles  of  Primary  and  Urban  high- 
ways, and  5.986  miles  of  Secondary  roads  that 
have  not  had.  in  the  last  3£  years,  or  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  many  critical  Im- 
proTements  needed  u^  make  these  highways 
safe  for  the  traffic  load  they  are  forced  to 
-arry   today 

Trafnc  fatalities  alone,  on  all  of  Indlaiva's 
T'lads  and  streets,  are  over  1.600  persons  per 
year,  and  a  major  portion  of  these  are  oc- 
curlng  on  the  Primary  Urbsoi  and  Secondary 
Systems  of  Highways 
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Over  1,300  miles  of  our  total  Primary  and 
Urban  System  Is  In  Immediate  need  of  major 
liew  construction  and  reconstruction  Also, 
an  equal  or  larger  mileage  of  the  Secondary 
System  needs  similar  type  construction. 
Many  of  these  roads  and  streets  are  feeder 
roads  to  the  Interstate  System 

Studies  show  that  over  500  major  bridges 
need  replacement  either  because  of  their 
age  condition  or  Inability  to  safely  serve  to- 
day's  traffic   volumes 

Railroad  grade  separations  have  been  an- 
other of  the  forgotten  programs  which  have 
not  moved  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  The  Departnnent  has  988  grade  cross- 
ings on  the  State  System,  many  without 
automobile  protection 

87  miles  of  the  Interstate  System  remain 
to  be  placed  under  construction  at  a  coet  of 
about  290  million  dollars 

I  have  estimated  that  these  needs  are  Im- 
mediate and  by  immediate  an  arbitrary  time 
span  Is  set  at  10  years  or  one  decade,  since 
in  today's  society  a  six  year  or  more  time 
span  la  required  from  the  time  a  project  Is 
first  set  In  motion  until  the  project  Is  open 
to  traffic 

The  today's  total  price  tag  estimated  for 
these  seriously  needed  construction  pro- 
grams Is  three  (3)  billion  dollars,  or  about 
300  million  dollars  annually  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

Putting  It  another  way.  these  needs  are 
estimated  to  cost  twice  the  final  cost  of  com- 
pleting Indiana's  977  miles  of  Interstate 

Now  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  apparent 
sources  of  available  funds  to  finance  these 
needs,  should  the  present  methods  of  financ- 
ing continue  at  about  the  present  level,  and 
without  diversion  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Vehicle  Taxes  to  other  modes  of 
transportation  and  without  reduction  for 
non-compliance  with  the  Federal  Billboard 
Law.  now  In  contention,  and  periodic  cut- 
backs, either  by  Executive  Order  or  by  re- 
ducing obligation  authority  below  apportion- 
ment amounts. 

After  financing  operational  costs  for  main- 
taining our  present  State  Highway  System, 
plus  funding  all  other  expenses  of  operating 
the  Department,  at  the  reduced  level  we  are 
operating  on  at  the  present  time;  about  40 
million  dollars  remains  available  annually 
from  the  SUtes  53  "c  share  of  the  6*  Motor 
Fuel  Tax.  33  to  35  million  dollars  from  the 
State  Highway's  58%  share  of  the  2*  Motor 
Fuel  Tax.  and  34  million  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Trust  Pund.  which  requires  State 
matching  funds  and  Is  used  for  construction 
on  various  road  and  street  programs  on  the 
Federal  Primary.  Urban  and  Secondary  Sys- 
tems. 

In  addition,  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment may  continue  to  have  about  50  million 
dollars  per  year  available  from  the  Federal 
Trust  Pund  for  the  next  six  years  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System. 

To  summarize  apparent  funds  available 
for  construction  projects: 

•40  million  from  the  State  e<  tax. 

(33  million  from  the  State  2t  tax 

•34  million  from  the  present  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Pund  for  matching  on  the  ABC 
System 

•50  million  next  six  year*  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System. 

•147  million  total  for  each  of  the  next  sU 
(0)  years,  or  until  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  a 
total  of  less  than  100  million  dollars  per  year 
would  be  available  for  the  construction  of 
new  roads  and  streets  on  the  State  Highway 
System. 

With  our  needs  in  the  next  10  years  set  at 
3  billion  dollars,  and  our  apparent  revenue 
during  the  same  period  at  less  than  1  5  bil- 
lion dollars.  It  la  easy  to  see  that  unless 
Indiana  is  able  to  come  up  with  some  addi- 
tional ways  of  financing  new  highway  con- 
struction, the  State  will  be  left  with  obsolete 
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roads  and  inadequate  funds  to  make  the 
many  necessary  Improvements 

Indiana  has  managed  to  keep  an  accepta- 
ble road  building  program  In  effect  even 
though  we.  and  other  States,  for  a  number 
of  years,  have  had  cutbacks,  froeen  obliga- 
tions, national  moratoriums,  voluntary 
restrictions  and  arbitrary  reduction  of  ap- 
portionments to  a  much  lower  obligation 
authority  on  the  Federal  Trust  Pund  money. 

In  addition,  the  States  have  been  under 
constant  pressure  with  possible  penalty  de- 
ductions for  non-compliance  with  various 
regulations,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  Federal 
participation  en  some  right-of-way  pur- 
chases through  the  years 

With  all  of  these  operational  restrictions, 
our  State  Is.  and  can  continue,  operating 
successfully  with  this  Federal-State  method 
of  financing  road  and  street  construction. 

Our  State  is  sharing  road  and  street  reve- 
nue with  Indiana  cities  and  counties  from 
the  present  two  sources  of  revenue;  the  8f 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Tax  and  the  Federal 
Trust  Fund  money  Prom  the  Federal  appor- 
tionments to  the  State  Highway  Department. 
all  of  the  TOPICS  money  and  the  recently 
enacted  D"  program  funds  go  to  the  cities. 
Counties  receive  about  Vt  of  all  Secondary 
money  or  about  25 "S-  of  the  1973  Federal 
apportionment  for  the  ABCD  Systems  Is  now 
allocated  to  the  cities  and  counties.  In  addi- 
tion the  Indiana  State  Highway  Department 
maintains  all  State  highways  in  cities  and 
towns.  A  procedure  not  followed  by  many 
States  In  the  Nation  We  are  not  saying  that 
the  cities,  counties  and  towns  do  not  need 
additional  road  and  street  funds,  but  we  are 
saying  that  the  Indiana  State  Highway  De- 
partment Is  taking  a  very  active  part  In 
meeting  urban  street  needs  For  example. 
about  40<"c  of  our  active  construction  project 
monies  are  being  spent  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  each  of  you 
for  the  support  you  are  giving  our  Highway 
program  and  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  review  our  road  and  street  needs  with  you. 


EULOGY   ON    VINCENT   MONZEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PXNN8TLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  the  family  and  friends  of 
Vincent  Monzel  gathered  In  a  chapel  here 
In  this  city  of  Washington  to  attend  a 
religious  service  In  his  memory  They 
heard  not  only  the  beautiful  and  consol- 
ing passages  from  the  Scriptures  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch,  our  own  chaplain  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  they  heard 
an  eulogy  spoken  by  the  man  Vince  had 
served  so  well,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jamzs  Brot- 

HILL. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  eulogy  spoken  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  as  a  fitting  memorial 
to  his  friend. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

ETi'LocT    ON    Vincent    Monzd. 

We  are  gathered  here  a*  family  and  friends 
of  Vlnce  Monzel  As  individual*  we  are  not 
all  acquainted  with  each  other.  We're  from 
different  parU  of  the  United  SUtes  and  eome 
have  evwn  come  from  halfway  around  the 
world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  friends  of  Vlnoe.  It  Is  sad  to  think  that 
so  many  of  u*  will  never  be  together  again 
as  a  group  We're  from  differing  backgrounds, 
professions,  and  have  different  interests  But 
one  common  theme  runs  through  our  minds 
at  this  time— and  that  Is  our  admiration. 
reapect,  and  love  for  our  departed  friend. 

I  won't  go  Into  the  details  of  hi*  life.  Its 
many  parts  and  faoete  are  known  to  each  one 
of  us.  Add  together  these  many  part*  and 
they  make  the  man  we  knew. 

AU  of  us  knew  of  his  Intense  interest  and 
devotion  to  government  During  his  career 
on  Capitol  Hill,  he  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  Congressmen  and  staff  m«n- 
bers  on  both  side*  of  the  alale  His  wllUng- 
nesa  to  be  of  help  to  new  Member*  and 
their  staffs  was  weU  known,  his  opinions  were 
highly  valued,  and  his  advice  often  sought. 
But  that  I*  only  one  aide  of  Vlnce  a*  we  knew 
him. 

There  were  other  side*  which,  viewed  to- 
gether, formed  his  towering  personaUty  You 
know,  when  a  diamond  Is  taken  from  the 
earth.  It  has  little  value  and  It  is  dull  in 
appearance. 

The  skill  of  the  cutter  and  polisher  In 
placing  58  side*  or  facets  on  the  stone  bring 
out  the  true  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
gem  .  ,  .  and  as  we  look  at  the  diamond  In 
the  light,  we  can  see  different  appearances 
and  hues  as  we  view  It  from  all  sides  .  .  »o 
each  of  us  had  a  different  view  of  Vlnce.  If 
we  were  to  get  together  to  share  theee  views, 
no  two  would  be  exactly  the  same  because  he 
was  a  man  of  many  talents  t.nd  intereeta 
a  person  of  tremendotis  capacity 

There  are  those  here  today  who  know  of 
his  love  of  people  and  his  wllllngnees  to  work 
overtime  to  help  any  individual  no  matter 
what  hi*  problem.  And  because  of  this  in- 
terest In  people,  there  are  countless  numbers 
who  can  say  that  because  of  his  help  and 
devotion  their  lives  were  given  direction 
and  purpose. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
constantly  thinking  of  his  family 

There  are  those  her*  who  know  of  Vlnce, 
the  literary  man  ,  one  who  could  sit  and 
talk  for  hours  quoting  passages  from  the 
g^eat  books  and  debating  the  ideas  contained 
therein 

The  fact  that  Vlnce  was  a  real  expert  In 
the  field  of  music,  especially  opera,  la  not 
known  to  everyone.  But  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  many  musical  scores  was  well 
known  to  many  Including  my  staff,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  opera  along  with  him  on  Satur- 
day mornings. 

And  another  aide  of  Vlnce  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  humor  one  who  enjoyed  a  good 
story  and  loved  to  describe  In  graphic  detail 
humorous  experiences  from  his  life  I  can 
recall  as  well  as  yesterday  Vlnce  recounting 
the  story  of  hi*  vlsU  to  the  opera  In  Munich 
in  the  summer  of  1969  When  the  curtain 
fell,  the  European  opera  star  was  seen  to 
bow  In  Vlnce "s  direction,  near  the  stage 
where  he  was  seated  As  the  story  goes,  there 
was  an  American  opera  star  appearing  In 
the  aame  performance  and  those  In  the  audi- 
ence saw  her  questioning  her  European  col- 
league. It  was  later  discovered  that  the  con- 
versation went  something  like  thl«:  '"To 
whom  are  you  bowing?"  "I'm  bowing  to  the 
Senator."  said  the  European  Star  "And  who 
Is  that?"  "The  Senator  from  the  United 
States.  Senator  Monzel."  replied  the  Euro- 
pean performer.  The  American  star  then 
bowed  as  well,  and  whispered  to  those  on 
stage.  "Why.  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine," 

I  know  that  we  can  all  see  the  twinkle  In 
his  eye  and  the  humor  on  his  lips  as  he  re- 
called these  anecdote*  from  his  vast  experi- 
ence 

Vlncse  had  a  great  philosophy  of  life  Often 
have  I  heard  him  say.  "We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  axe  made  of"  In  this  quote  from  Wil- 
liam   Shakespeare's    "The   Tempest, '    Vmce 
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was  expreaslng  his  belief  that  we  have  to  do 
our  very  beat,  and  that  life  Is  more  than  Juat 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  Life  can  be  as 
different  and  as  varied  In  color  as  our 
dreams,  and  man  should  live  life  to  the 
fullest,  using  the  talents  that  his  maker 
has  given  him. 

Yea,  he  was  a  many-sided  man.  Someone 
has  said  that  his  light  has  gone  otiX.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that.  Just  as  the  light  reflect* 
from  the  many  sides  of  the  diamond  showing 
the  brilliance  of  the  stones,  so  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  sides  of  Vlnce  adds  to 
the  brilliance  of  his  memorv 


MAKING  DEMOCRACY   WORK   IN 
PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION 


cxvn- 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr  BURTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Public  Transporta- 
tion, involving  over  70  national  civic  or- 
ganizations, was  held  in  Washington  on 
June  1  and  2. 

Moderating  this  conference  was  As- 
semblyman Willie  L.  Brown.  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Assembly  rep- 
resenting the  18th  Assembly  District  in 
San  Francisco .  Assemblyman  Brov^Ti  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  assembly  ways 
and  means  committee 

Of  special  interest,  was  an  address  by 
Hazel  Henderson  of  the  Council  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  entitled.  "Making  De- 
mocracy Work  in  Public  TVansportation." 

I  am  placing  this  address  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  this  time  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  most  Interesting: 
Making  DxMociACT   Work  in  Pttbuc 

TaANSPOBTA'nO  N 

During  this  conference  we  have  explored 
most  of  the  reasons  why  democracy  has  failed 
to  work  In  allocating  a  proper  share  of  our 
nation's  resources  to  public  transportation. 
They  add  up  to  an  object  lesson  concerning 
the  snowballing  effect  that  a  group  of  power- 
ful special  interests  can  have  In  Influencing 
governmental  decisions,  economic  conditions, 
the  shape  and  size  of  our  communltlee.  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  our  entire 
culture  We  have  also  come  to  see  how  all  in- 
stitutions have  an  inbuilt  predisposition  to 
grow  and  emplre-bulld  until  they  overstep 
or  lose  sight  of  their  original  goals,  and  be- 
gin operating  as  autonomous  felfdoms  We 
see  this  here  In  Washington  with  some  of 
our  government  agencies,  but  we  also  see  it 
m  every  other  large  organization,  whether 
religious,  military  or  economic  As  J  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth  points  out  In  his  book  "The 
New  Industrial  State"  this  phenomenon  can 
now  be  observed  In  our  large  corporation*. 
He  believes  that  their  power  is  now  so  great 
that  the  consumer,  whom  they  originally 
set  out  to  serve,  Is  no  longer  king,  but  these 
great  producing  companies  which  can  now 
manipulate  government  decisions  as  well  as 
the  consumer  through   massive  advertising. 

Nowhere  Is  this  state  of  affairs  more  clear 
than  In  the  field  of  transportation,  where 
the  combined  corporate  power  of  the  auto 
manufacturers,  oil,  construction  and  rubber 
companies  have  so  dominated  the  market 
that  they  have  almost  driven  out  all  other 
competing  mode*  of  transportation;  and  in 
many  cases,  making  it  all  but  impossible  to 
get  around  without  being  forced  to  buy  a  car, 
Henry  Pord's  proverbial  statement  that  the 
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Axnartcftu  consumar  oould  have  any  color  c*r 
be  wanted  as  long  aa  It  was  black,  haa  be- 
come more  prophetic  than  he  dreamed'  ThlB 
prednpfjsmon  of  big  powerful  companlee  to 
dictate  wha".  kind  if  product*  '.hey  wUl  pro- 
duce, and  then  use  hard-sell .  saturation  ad- 
7ertla;ng  t^o  market  them  ia  !n  large  part  r«- 
ipooalble  for  liie  backiaah  if  oonaumertam' 
and  rlalng  demands  fL.r  more  participation  In 
declalons  that  shape  our  Uvea  We  have  found 
that  our  dollar  U  no  longer  enough  to  algiial 
to  companlea  what  we  would  like  to  buy  be- 
cause the  '.-hiTices  have  become  narrower  We 
cannot  choose  to  buy  a  pollution -free  car 
and  Henry  Pird  11  has  Just  pronounced  our 
!»rdfrai  clean  air  goals  for  1978  "Impoeslble  " 
A.>  acnot  even  :hooae  to  walk  or  cycle  In 
<«,.'?t7  '.r.  many  »reas ' 

BcoQomlsts  would  c*l!  such  a  state  of 
affairs  a  'market  failure"  and  it  is  ;u8t  this 
kind  of  marks'  failure  that  has  ;i<-curred  over 
the  years  lu  traii8p<:)rtatlon  U  ihp  transporta- 
tion market  werw  iip)eratlng  freelv  according 
to  the  economic  textbooks  and  the  -unsumer 
alone  were  dlctatlr^  the  pr^iductlon  decisions 
(rather  than  a  very  few  huge  rorporatlons 
combined  will  all  manner  af  suheldles  favor- 
ing automobiles)  we  might  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent, pluralistic  system  offenng  &  wide 
range  of  options  to  the  consumer  "Hiev  might 
Include  safe  and  adequate  provisions  for 
wallcers  and  cyclists  f  ;r  the  short  trips  quiet. 
non-poUutlng  individual  vehicles  mcire  and 
better  urban  gubwaya.  buses  and  Jitneys  of 
various  sizes  for  In-clty  transit,  fast  subur- 
ban-urban trains  and  express  buses  an  open 
highway  lanes  for  commuters  Intermediate 
and  long-range  tnter-dty  trains  as  well  aa 
•he   conventional   highway   and   airlines 

So  we  have  gathered  here  and  erpliwed  this 
particular  "market  failure'  and  seen  how 
other  forms  of  transportation  ^raduaily  de- 
clined as  the  power  of  the  auto  and  highway 
related  industries  grew  Gradually  they  were 
able  to  wring  favorable  subeldlee.  bond  ts- 
suee  and  taxes  to  rtjpport  their  further 
growth  while  ■external  liing"  from  their 
own  balance  sheets  the  increasing  but  hid- 
den, environment  and  social  c<^sts.  which 
have  only  recently  become  evident  In  pxallu- 
tlon,  suburban  sprawl  and  the  slow  destruc- 
tion of  our  cities  To  paraphrase  the  elder 
!»ord.  we  now  find  that  we  can  have  almost 
any  kind  of  transportation  we  want,  as  long 
as  It  Is  a  car' 

We  have  all  come  together  because  In  one 
way  or  another  these  social  and  environ- 
mental co6ts  have  beg^an  to  afTect  the  groups 
of  citizens  »e  represent  We  know  Just  how 
this  a 'u  to  mobile-dominated  transportation 
system  affects  or  disenfranchises  the  young, 
the  old.  the  handicapped,  the  residents  of 
Inner  cities,  suburbs  and  rural  areas,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  groups  we  represent.  Other  peo- 
ple have  not  found  institutional  voices  to 
articulate  their  problems,  perhaps  because 
they  merely  share  my  fear  of  driving  in  heavy 
trafllc.  or  on  our  sufjer  highways  in  between 
menacingly  large  trailers  and  trucks  at  ter- 
rifying speeds 

So  how  do  we  go  about  re-asserting  con- 
sumer sovereignty  In  designing  a  new  multi- 
option  transportation  system?  Iifany  efforts 
have  already  been  mounted.  Some  hardy 
souls  take  the  Individual  approach  by  defy- 
ing city  traffic  and  attempting  to  bicycle.  In 
spite  oi  the  pkhyslcai  daiiger  »xid  overwhelm- 
ing exhaust  fumes.  Or  according  to  a  recent 
Wail  Street  Journal  artlcls.  many  buslnsM 
executives  have  Just  given  up  on  the  oom- 
mutlng  snarl  and  run  their  affairs  by  tele- 
phone and  mall  from  their  homes  or  country 
club*.  I'm  sure  many  of  us  have  wondered 
how  many  human  transsctlons  really  need  a 
face-to-face  meeting,  and  whether  we  oould 
manage  as  well  by  using  the  telephone  and 
oiher  forms  of  communication  which  might 
substitute  oo  occasions  for  all  this  frenaded 
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rushing  back  and  forth  Unfortunately,  most 
of  us  are  not  u  lucky  as  those  oorporate  ex- 
ecutives, we  have  to  show  up  on  the  Job  In 
spite  of  the  travelling  problems!  Some  com- 
munities &nd  cities  like  New  York  have 
tstken  the  sppnjach  of  trying  to  win  back 
territory  from  the  sutomohlle  by  closing 
•treeu  and  rreatln*?  pedestrian  malls  with 
varying  success  Many  grtmpe  nave  skirm- 
ished with  highway  engineers  And  insensi- 
tive city  planners  and  managed  to  block 
construction  of  ill-designed  freeways  in  such 
cities  such  as  San  Prancisco  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  many  others  Conservationists 
have  waged  a  long  standing  war  against 
badly-planned  hlghwavs  .vnd  antl-pollutlon 
groups  have  taken  on  the  noise  and  exhaust 
fiunes  of  the  ; uternal  combustion  engine  I 
think  most  of  us  feel  a  debt  >t  gratitude  to 
Ralph  Nader  for  his  tireless  intelligent  ef- 
forts to  Improve  so  msny  aspects  of  the  con- 
sumer's lot  particularly  In  auto  safety 
Others  have  Joined  the  flght  for  no-fault  In- 
surance to  lower  rates  and  relieve  our  con- 
gested courts  of  millions  of  time-wasting, 
traffic-related  cases,  which  prevent  others 
from  receiving  speedy  trials  Consumer 
groups  have  also  worked  hard  for  better- 
built,  longer  lasting  cars,  without  mean- 
ingless style  changes  and  other  mils  A  re- 
cent study  by  Bradford  Snell  In  Yale  Law 
Reingvi  shows  that  the  big  3  auto  makers 
spent  •!  5  billion  to  reatyle  lOflB  modeU. 
and  yet  the  V  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatlcs 
estimated  that  the  I9«9's  had  a  net  rrdudion 
of  $3  each  in  performance  Improvements 
Still  other  groups  have  pressed  for  special 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  old  and 
young,  the  poor  and  the  handicapped.  In 
both  public  and  private  transp.:irtatlon 
Planners  have  produced  blueprlnu  for  dream 
tranatt  systems  and  whole  new  towns,  such 
as  Reston  Virginia  and  Columbia  Mary- 
land have  tried  through  total  design  to  tame 
the  automobile  Aerospace  companies  such 
as  LTV  Orumman  Rohr  Aircraft  and  North 
American  Rockwell  are  announcing  in  new 
adverUslng  campaigns  that  they  are  eager 
to  serve  the  market  for  public  transp)orta- 
tlon  snd  many  of  them  have  won  contracu 
for  demonstration  projects  Other  companies 
such  ii-H  Ofneral  Electric  have  already  helped 
build  new  systems,  like  the  Undenwold  line 
which  links  Philadelphia  with  Its  New  Jersey 
suburbs  and  the  Turbotraln  and  MWroUner 
systems  between  Boston.  New  York  and 
Washington. 

So  with  all  this  activity,  why  has  there 
been  so  little  progress?  Could  It  be  that 
up  until  very  recenUy  none  of  u«  was  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  each  others  efforts,  be- 
cause we  were  all  working  in  such  very  dif- 
ferent ways  to  bring  some  Improvement  to 
the  overall  transportation  system?  Oould  it 
be  that  we  never  realised  how  niiiny  of  us 
there  were  enough  of  us  In  fact,  so  that 
If  we  got  ourselves  together  we  could  forge 
.1  coalition  with  enough  steam  and  political 
muscle  to  get  public  transportation  up  and 
running?  Certainly  the  multiplicity  o*  con- 
cerns that  produced  our  many-faceted  actlv- 
lUes  made  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  see  them 
as  parts  of  a  larger  effort  to  solve  one  big 
problem  the  overall,  national  transporta- 
tion mess.  Por  example,  conservationists  op- 
posing a  freeway  which  would  divide  a  park 
area  in  Minnesota  might  not  Instantly  reco«- 
nlze  their  kinship  with  Inner-city  organiai- 
tlons  In  a  city  like  Washington,  who  were 
opposing  a  freeway  which  would  divide  their 
community  Just  ss  disastrously  Or  public 
health  groups  in  respiratory  or  heart  dis- 
ease prevention,  who  were  busy  fighting  auto- 
mobile pollution,  may  not  have  appreciated 
their  commonality  of  interest  with  similar 
organizations  reprwenttng  the  interests  of 
victims  of  handicapping  diseaaes,  or  blind- 
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ness  In  their  efforts  for  better-designed  trans- 
portation And  meanwhile,  the  planners 
dreamed  oif  funds  lo  implement  their  blue- 
prints, and  cosnpianies  waited  on  the  side- 
lines to  see  If  anyone  really  meant  business 
I  believe  that  It  Is  largely  due  to  this  frag- 
mentation of  efforts  and  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  groups,  that  we  have  never 
fully  come  together  and  explored  the  cotn- 
monaJlty  of  riur  transp<jrtatlon  needs  and 
defined  precisely  that  area  where  all  of  our 
constltuenclee'  vltAl  Interests  overlap  In 
fact,  we  have  often  tx>en  somewhat  suspicious 
of  each  other's  Interests  and  motives,  fear- 
ing that  they  were  irreconcilable  with  our 
own  Sometimes  we  have  almost  come  to 
blows.  A  hearing  In  Milwaukee  last  year  on 
whether  to  complete  construction  of  a  free- 
way was  a  perfect  example  The  highway  con- 
struction companies  and  the  unions  de- 
manded that  the  highway  be  completed, 
while  the  homeowmers  In  Its  path  and  the 
conservation  groups  bitterly  opposed  t.he 
project  Such  situations  are  Indeed  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  vital  interests  of  the 
parties  are  too  Immedfate  to  permit  assess- 
ment of  the  project  by  larger,  more  ob- 
jective standards  If  there  were  time  to  de- 
velop feasible  alternatives,  perhaps  another 
more  pressing  public  construction  project,  or 
a  commuter  rail  line  down  the  center  of  an 
existing  highway  such  as  the  one  In  Chl- 
csigo:  there  might  have  been  a  way  to  avoid 
the  clash  without  human  disruption  or  un- 
employment But  unfortunately,  there  Is 
rarely  time  to  work  out  equitable  solutions 
and  often  the  artificial  carrot  of  Federal 
funds  pre-programmed  for  highway  spend- 
ing makes  reallocation  of  priorities  all  but 
Impossible 

Certainly  many  group's  current  Interests 
tend  to  be  verted  In  an  existing  system  as 
perv-aslve  as  our  highway-automobile  com- 
plex They  Include  Jobs,  Investments,  aca- 
demic or  professional  careers,  such  as  high- 
way engineering,  as  well  as  all  the  economic 
dependents  of  this  vast  Industrial  system. 
dealers,  spare  parts  and  repair  s^ops.  gas 
station  franchises  and  dozens  of  other  small 
btjslneaaes.  But  In  spite  at  this,  many  o* 
us  are  beginning  to  realize  that  all  tech- 
nologies have  their  own  peculiar  Ufe-cycles 
progressing  through  growth  to  saturation 
and  obsolescence,  and  that  the  auto  is  no 
exception  It  too  Is  reaching  the  limits  of 
Its  growth  potential  TTils  can  be  seen  clearly 
not  only  in  proliferating  highways  traffic 
Jams  and  rising  pollution  but  documented 
In  respected  buslnees  paibil  cat  lone,  such  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  33rd,  1971 
and  Porttuie  In  several  articles  over  the  past 
year,  the  latest  in  April  1971.  as  well  as  In 
Business  Week,  March  14.  1970 

So  we  should  now  stop  focusing  on  what 
past  conditions  prevented  us  from  working 
out  ancient,  deeply  mired  confllct-s  and  in- 
stead, begin  to  concentrate  on  watching  the 
shape  of  future  national  priorities  and  how 
we  can  help  shape  them.  If  we  do  this  we  can 
begin  sharing  in  the  development  of  new 
projects  in  which  we  can  cooperate  out  of 
new  mutual  self-interests  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  watch  where  the  new  ♦ran«7>orta- 
tlon  growth  will  occur  as  the  exponential 
curve  of  automobile  growth  sh<iws  the  first 
signs  of  collapsing  "The  new  growth  must 
surely  oom«  in  tilling  the  need  for  fast,  clean. 
efficient  public  transit  systems,  and  In  re- 
making our  cities  for  more  human  forms  of 
travel.  Including  walking  and  cycling  Here 
Is  where  the  new  capital  must  surely  flow 
and  where  the  new  Jobs  will  eventually  be 
created  But  If  this  Is  to  happen,  we  and 
many  others  like  us.  representing  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  must  oome  together 
and  define  what  kind  of  systems  we  want  and 
art  willing  to  pay  for    But  the  economics  of 
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this  new  market  we  are  trying  to  create  will 
have  to  be  a  little  different  from  a  normal 
market,  which  has  failed  In  this  area  It  wUl 
be  a  special  kind  of  market  which  economists 
sometimes  call  a  "public-sector  market", 
which  occurs  when  normal  market  mecha- 
nisms have  been  thwsu-ted.  as  they  have  in 
transportation.  So  we  create  a  public-sector 
market  when  we  group  together  In  sufficient 
numbers,  decide  what  we  want  and  then  buy 
It  as  a  collective,  or  "cooperative  buying 
group  "  We  have  hundreds  of  such  "coopera- 
tive buying  groups"  today  of  all  sizes,  and 
their  numbers  are  growing  because  most  of 
our  unmet  needs  are  now  group  needs,  rather 
than  Individual  needs,  such  as  clean  air 
and  water  or  airports  and  parks.  In  many 
cases  we  use  our  municipal  and  stale  gov- 
ernments as  our  purchasing  agents  They 
act  for  us  in  buying  sewage  treatment  plants. 
.schools  or  airports  If  the  Item  we  want  to 
buy  Is  very  large,  such  as  a  national  system 
for  old-age  or  disability  insurance,  we  em- 
power the  Federal  Government  to  act  as  our 
purchasing  agent,  or  even  set  up  the  sys- 
tem itself,  as  In  the  case  of  Social  Security 
or  the  new  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration which  is  charged  with  protect- 
ing our  communal  drinking  water  and  air. 
It's  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  case  of 
water,  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  exercise 
our  Individual  consumer  demand  too.  by 
buying  bottled  water,  and  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket mechanism  Is  now  responding  by  produc- 
ing an  ever  larger  selection  of  bottled  water 
from  which  to  choose 

So  our  challenge  now  Is  to  begin  draviring 
together  a  new  "consumer  cooperative"  to 
service  our  group  consunier  demand  for  a 
more  varied  choice  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding the  expensive  new  public  systems 
that  only  our  group,  buying  power  can  bring 
Into  being  Now  we  know  that  our  group 
buying  power  at  the  Federal  level  of  taxa- 
tion Is  enormous  big  enough  to  have  per- 
mitted our  Federal  purchasing  agents  to 
spend  some  $70  billion  a  year  of  it  on  mili- 
tary programs  and  further  billions  on  space 
and  building  more  highways  But  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  this  because  we  know 
how  large  institutions,  such  as  government 
bureaucracies,  tend  to  forget  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  our  purchasing  agents,  and 
In  fact,  under  pressure  from  powerful  lob- 
bies, they  have  begun  spending  our  money 
In  ways  we  didn't  intend  anticipate  or  con- 
tent to!  So  If  we  want  to  regain  control 
over  the  spending  of  some  of  our  money,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  form  a  coalition  strong 
enough  to  convince  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  that  they  must  forget  some 
of  their  own  pet  projects,  and  start  voting 
the  funds  necessary  to  start  public  trans- 
portation rolling  We  can  also  make  sure 
that  they  realize  that  as  the  Indo-Chlna  War 
Is  being  wound  down  by  the  Administration, 
they  must  resist  budget-paddmg  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  divert  some  funds 
Into  public  transit  and  other  badly  needed 
domMtlc  programs  Furthermore  unem- 
ployment rates  are  high  enough  now,  but 
we  must  Impress  on  these  officials  that  they 
should  also  imagine  the  situation  when 
thousands  of  O  I  's  Join  the  unemployment 
lines  In  the  months  ahead  We  need  to 
create  new  programs  to  provide  Jobs  for  all 
our  workers,  but  ixit  based  on  the  saturated 
needs  of  the  past,  but  the  real  unmet  needs 
In  our  public-sector  markets  of  the  future, 
not  only  public  transportation,  but  health 
care,  housing,  new  towns  and  pollution  con- 
trol, grass-roots  cable  television  system  to 
help  recreate  electronically,  the  "town-meet- 
ing" style  of  local  government,  and  of  course, 
education  and  self-erj-lchment  for  adults  as 
well  as  children  These  areas  of  real  con- 
sumer demand  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  growth  Industries  of  the  next  decade. 
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but  only  we  consumers,  out  of  our  own  self- 
interest,  will  have  the  Incentive  needed  to 
organize  that  demand  into  a  coherent  and 
powerful  force  that  can  create  these  public- 
sector  markets  We  know  we  can  do  It,  be- 
cause we  see  that  It  has  already  happened 
In  the  f>o!lutlon  control  and  recycling  field, 
where  ordinary  citizens  and  consumers 
created  such  a  demand  for  environmental 
cleanups  that  an  Industry  emerged  to  serve 
It,  which  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  areas 
of  our  economy  and  Is  already  providing 
thousands  of  new  Jobs  In  fact,  the  US  Dept 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  as  of  1970. 
there  were  656.900  new  jobs  created  In  en- 
vironmental control,  and  that  this  flg^ure 
would  Increase  to  1.181.800  Jobs  by  1980!  We 
cannot  expect  most  of  our  older,  bigger  com- 
panies to  play  much  of  a  role  In  developing 
these  new  industries,  because  they  have  too 
much  invested  In  the  current  and  past  tech- 
nologies But  some  of  our  more  innova- 
tive companies  as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller. 
newer  firms  are  eagerly  waiting  to  serve  our 
transportation  needs 

But  there  is  also  another  Important  rea- 
son why  we  must  take  the  leadership  role  in 
pressing  for  these  new  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  that  is  because  we  represent  Its 
future  consumers,  and  If  these  consumers 
are  to  remain  sovereign  In  this  new  market- 
place, we  must  help  them  participate  In  the 
designs.  In  setting  standards,  and  only  then 
empower  our  government  purchasing  agents 
to  award  the  contracts  If  we  do  not  move 
soon  to  define  these  consumer  needs  and 
push  for  their  incorporation  into  the  de- 
signs, demonstration  projects,  appropriations 
and  the  contracts;  then  we  will  have  ceded 
yet  another  area  to  the  company  lobbyists 
who  are  already  busy  trying  to  sell  their  own 
Idea  of  public  transit  projects  to  government 
agencies  at  all  levels  A  perfect  example  of  a 
project  designed  by  producer  in  this  topsy- 
turvy way  Is  the  SST  There  was  no  great 
outcry  from  ordinary  citizens  demanding 
an  SST,  most  people  can't  afford  to  fly  very 
much  In  a  regular  plane  But  the  aerospace 
industry  and  a  small  handfull  of  aviation  en- 
thusiasts wanted  it  and  almost  managed  to 
Impose  It  on  us  after  spending  millions  of 
our  taxes  to  pump  up  the  aircraft  Industry 
But  the  very  citizens  who  Joined  together  to 
fight  the  SST  proved  their  conern  for  the 
unfortunate  workers  caught  In  the  middle, 
by  also  pushing  for  new  public  works  and 
transportation'  projects  to  cushion  the  blow 
In  Seattle  and  other  hard-hit  areas 

We  can  avoid  repetitions  of  such  human 
dislocation  by  getting  together  on  projects 
we  will  all  benefit  from,  and  mass  transpor- 
tation Is  a  good  area  In  which  to  begin  We 
can  start  small,  hammering  away  at  the  sim- 
plest projects  such  as  reserving  op)en  lanes 
on  our  freeways  for  express  buses,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  auto- 
mobile in  faster  commuting  time.  If  nothing 
else  We  can  see  that  environmental  pollu- 
tion standards  recently  set  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  are  en- 
forced, which  win  finally  force  municipali- 
ties to  reduce  automobile  access  to  central 
cities,  simply  to  meet  maximum  permissible 
carbon  monoxide  standards  In  the  transpor- 
tation vacuunu  this  move  may  create,  we  can 
puah  for  refurbishing  subway  and  bus  serv- 
ices to  attract  the  new  riders  During  the  re- 
cent taxi  strike  in  New  York,  the  City's  bus 
and  subways  added  millions  In  fares.  If  the 
strike  had  gone  on  for  long  enough,  the  City 
Transit  Authority  might  have  actually 
started  making  profits!  Or  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities for  minority  group  entrepreneur- 
ship  In  setting  up,  perhaps  with  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  MSSBIC-type  loans, 
small  locally-owned  and  operated  bus  and 
Jitney  companies  to  take  the  often  trapped 
or    earless    Inner-clty    workers    to    the    sub- 
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urban  Industrial  parks,  where  so  many  of 
the  Jobs  are  moving  In  New  York  City  alone. 
72.000  Jobs  evaporated  in  the  past  year,  and 
such  bus  lines  could  help  alleviate  the  inner- 
city  unemployment  problems  that  the  cor- 
porate moveouts  to  the  suburbs  are  creating 

Some  communities  are  discovering  that 
their  school  bus  fleets  are  under-utilized. 
They  are  putting  them  to  work  during  school 
hours  for  shopping  runs  and  after  school  for 
trips  to  theaters,  movies  and  evening  sport- 
ing events  The  revenues  help  fatten  up  the 
school's  coffers,  or  help  with  maintenance 
and  repairs  All  the  while  we  are  testing  these 
modest  programs,  we  must  form  local  coali- 
tions to  push  for  funding  for  the  more  am- 
bitious projects 

If  we  can  go  forward  from  here,  forgetting 
some  of  our  past  or  current  differences,  and 
concentrate  on  working  towards  the  positive 
and  exciting  goals  put  forward  at  this  con- 
ference, we  will  not  only  help  create  a  more 
human  transportation  system  and  more  liv- 
able surroundings,  but  also  a  whole  new 
industry  and  thousands  of  new  jobs  at  all 
levels.  We  will  also  help  prove  that  America 
can  re-order  her  priorities  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  and  hardship,  away  from  the 
mllltary-lndustrlal-complex  toward  a  more 
humanly -oriented     "llfe-lndustrlal -complex". 
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Central  Atlantic  Environment  Service 

Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City 

Commlt;tee  for   Oommunlty   Affairs. 

Concern,  Inc 

Conservation  Foundation 

Consumer  Federation  of  Amerloa. 

C-ouncU  on  Economic  Priorities 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Amertca,  Inc. 

Highway  Action  Coalition 

Interstate  Research  Associates 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

League  of  Conservation  'Voters 

League  of  Women  'Voters  of  the  U.S 

Metropolitan     Washington     CoalttloD     for 
Clean  Air 

Metropolitan  Washington  Housing  &  Plan- 
ning Association. 

Mexican- American   Youth  Organization 

Minority   Contractors'    Assistance    Project 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National      Association      of      Conservation 
Districts 

National  Association  of  Hearing  &  Speech 
Agencies 

National  Association  of  Minority  Oooitrac- 
tors. 

Natlcmal     Association     of    Railroad     Pas- 
sengers. 

Natioiial  Audubon  Society. 

National  Coalition  on  the  I^vuportation 
Crisis 

National  Committee  on  Household  Employ- 
ment. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  council  on  Aging. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National    Institutes    on    Rehabilitation    ft 
Health  Services. 
National  Organization  of  Women. 
National  Paraplegia  Foundation. 
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Nfttlotml  PtLTlu  &  R«crMUon  AmocIaUoc 
H*tton»i  R«<--«iation  b  P»rk  .\<soci*tloa 
N»UonA.  R«h«.OiUt*tlon  Aaaocifctlon 

NmUoc^    Flc.rod   Te«cher«   \aaocJ*Uofl. 

N»Uon^  Tena:.-J<  L>rg»r..z»tlon 

Nation*;  Trust  f  t  HlMtar'.c  Pi e««i  nation. 

Sat:on*i  T'.itwrc  ...wi»  &  ae«pir»tory  Dl«- 
.VsBOclaaon 

Nation*;  CrCmn  Cc»Ut*on. 

VatlonaJ  Urbari  Laafue 

Nkcioii*!   Welfaje   Rlgtiis  Org»nizftllon. 

.Mauona;  W\;cl.ire  PederaUon 

Sft-  ira.   B««oupce«  Defense  Council. 

-Vaiure  Oon»«rv»ncv 

Opportunities  Ir.d  istr.iaz«Uon  Centen. 

Paralysed  Veterans  of  Amerlc*. 

PolLi    T^    Inc 

Rocky  Mount»ln  Center  on  Bnvlronment 

Sdentlsts'  Institute  (or  Public  InformA- 
tloa 

3letT«  Club. 

Southwest  Council  at  La  Raza. 

Student  Ccanmlttee  on  Pollution  »t  the 
Bnrlronment 

The  wiidarneea  Society. 

Travelers    Aid   AjaocUtlon   ot   Americ*. 

Toung  Uen's  CtxrtstlAn  AuoclAtlon. 

Youtta  Organisations  United. 

Zero  Population  Orowtb. 


WHO  SAYS  RADIO  EXPIRED  WITH 
TV?  NOT  POLKS  AT  WCCO.  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS 


HON.  DONALD  M    FRASER 

OF    HINNtSCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker  In  the  1930s 
airmail  piiot-s  noted  tJ-iai  :he  Twin  ClUes 
darker^ed  ihor,;y  alter  WCCO  radio's  10 
o'clock  evening  news  reptirted  Oy  the  lat# 
Cedrtc  Adan-.s  ended  A  June  21.  1971 
stor>'  In  the  Nalionai  Observer  indicates 
that  WCCO  radio  stlU  plays  a  very  larif 
role  In  the  li^e  of  the  upper  Midwest 
And  anyone  who  has  Lived  in  the  area 
served  by  WCCO  knows  that  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  describe  It  as  "one  of  the 
most  listened -to  radio  stauons  in  the  Na- 
tion." 

Michael  Putney's  feature  accurateiy 
portrays  one  of  the  dominating  features 
of  my  home  area  WCCO  Is  truly  a  giant 
of  the  Midwest. 

The  article  follows : 

Who  Bats  Radio  Eipisxt  WrrH  TV?  Not 

Pouts    *T   WCCO.    MlNNSAJVUS 

(By  Michael  Putney) 

It's  8  30  ajn.  on  a  typical  Tuesday  momlng 
and  those  two  zany  cut-ups  on  WOCO  Radio. 
Rog  Erickson  and  Maynard  Speece.  are  up  to 
their  usual  tricks 

'Hey.  Rog.  '  Maynard  aalu  Innocently  be- 
tween a  hymn  by  Burl  Ives  and  the  July 
wheat  futures,  Didja  hear  the  one  about 
the  doctor  who  told  his  patient.  'Between 
your  big.  happy  family  at  home  and  your  big. 
happy  family  at  the  office  you're  got  a  big. 
happy  ulcer?"" 

Corny?  Admittedly,  and  no  one,  certainly 
not  the  Messrs  Snckson  and  Speece.  would 
pretend  otherwise 

Popular?  You  might  as  well  ask  Lf  It  gets 
cold  here  in  winter  Prom  the  tables  down 
at  Murray's  on  SUth  Street  to  the  most  re- 
mote northwoods  hamlet,  people  are  listen- 
ing to  WCCO  and  loving  It.  In  fact,  upwards 
of  1300.000  listeners  In  five  states  tune  In 
WCCO  every  week,  making  It  one  of  the  most 
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listened-to  radio  stations  In  the  nation — and 
unquestionably  the  most  dominant  In  any 
major  metropolitan  area 

More  people  watch  WCCO  Radio  than 
TV  I"  trumpets  advertlsUig  for  the  station  In 
broadcasting  trade  journals  If  that  doeant 
quite  parse,  station  promotion  manager 
Chuck  Hartley  sorts  It  out  "It  means  that 
even  when  The  Today  Shcrw  Is  on  here  weTe 
delivering  about  10  times  more  listeners  than 
they've  got  viewers 

^r  the  sake  of  comparison,  there  are  more 
than  4300  commercial  AM  radio  stations 
licensed  to  broadcast  In  the  US  .  only  33  of 
them  60.000-watt  clear -channel  stations  like 
WCCO.  whose  signal  blankets  Minnesota. 
Wtaconsln.  the  Dakotas.  and  Iowa  Most  of 
the  others,  Judging  from  what  they  aend  out 
over  their  airwaves,  are  animated  by  H.  L. 
Mencken's  aphorism  on  the  Intelligence  of 
the  American  public 

WCCO.  however,  has  grown  rich  and  fa- 
mous (but  not  fat)  by  not  underesttniatlng 
the  intelligence  of  Its  public  for  the  past  46 
years  In  recent  years,  specifically,  that  maans 
programing  rooted  In  the  belief  that  the  lis- 
tener who  enjoys  waking  up  to  the  July 
wheat  futures  and  corny  Jokes  from  the 
Reader's  Digest  Is  the  same  one  who's  eager 
to  hear  measured.  Intelligent  news  reporting 
and  analysis  over  breakfast. 

Too.  he's  the  same  one  who"s  interested 
enough  in  what  his  neighbors  think  to  listen 
to  a  telephone  call-In  show,  appreciates  a 
Ashing  report  and  more  news  en  route  home 
from  the  office,  will  tolerate  a  little  polka 
music  by  Prankle  Tankovic  to  hear  a  James 
Taylor  ballad  before  the  Minnesota  Twins 
baseball  game  begins  and  goes  to  sleep  lulled 
by  the  slightly  dated  >ophlstlcatlon  of  Prank- 
lln  Hobbs     Hobbs  House. 

Nothing  startling  or  unusual  in  the  fare; 
.learly  every  radio  station  has  some  of  it, 
but   almost   none  does  it  all   or   as   well  as 

WCCO 

"Were  not  top-ao  or  top-40  or  top-100 
radio,  explains  Oordon  Mlkkelson.  WOCO 
s(>eclal -events  director  "It  may  sound  corny, 
but  I  guess  you  could  say  we're  top- 10.000 
radio — we've   got   something  for  everyone 

"We're  great  believers  In  building  audi- 
ences by  ones,"  says  Mr.  Mlkkelson.  If  there 
Is  any  key  to  our  success  It's  that  wc  serve 
ovir  listeners  very,  very  well.  Call  our  ap- 
proach warm  or  folksy  or  schmaltzy  or  what- 
ever, but  essentially  It  means  treating  our 
listeners  with  consideration  and  respect." 

Indeed  Plrst.  there  are  no  "ladles  and  gen- 
'.leman'  In  WCCO's  UO-county.  flve-state 
coverage  area.  Just  Individuals  Nor  are  you 
likely  to  ever  hear  a  WCCO  announcer  (a 
term,  incidentally,  that  is  eschewed  along 
with  disc  jockey  In  favor  of  the  more 
grandloee  "communicator")  refer  to  a  lis- 
tener "out  there  In  radloland  "  or  even  "up" 
in  Bralnerd.  "out"  In  Pierre,  or  "over"  in  St. 
Paul  Conversations  on  WCCO  are  personal, 
one-to-one,  and  Intimate  even  when  they're 
OS  agonizingly  banal  as  any  you  can  hear 
on  the  raunchiest  top-40  rocker 

"The  men  I  work  with  are  really  masters 
of  conununlcatlon.  '  says  Sfl-year-old  Steve 
Edstrom.  the  Junior  member  of  the  station's 
announcing  staff  by  at  least  a  decade  "Sure, 
a  lot  of  what  they  say  may  be  cornball.  but 
t  can't  condemn  someone  for  understanding 
his  adulence  ■" 

That  understanding  has  been  fostered  by 
Inng-standing  corporate  and  Individual  In- 
volvement by  WCCO  personnel  in  a  gamut  of 
community  activities  here  and  by  an  inten- 
.slve  effort  by  Director  of  Community  Affairs 
Jim  Bormann  to  determine  and  report  on 
the  needs.  Interests  and  problems  of  com- 
munities in  WCCO's  sprawling  nonmetropol- 
Itan  area 

For  20  years  the  station's  news  director. 
Mr    Bormann  now  spends  every  other  week 
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visiting  with  conununlty  leaders,  public  offi- 
cials, and  local  news  paper  editors  In  rural 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. "These  people  are  really  pleased  that  an 
Institution  In  the  Twin  Cities  is  Interested 
In  them.""  says  Mr  Bormann.  ""They're  In 
competition  with  the  Twin  Cities  in  many 
ways,  but  they're  also  drawn  to  them  like 
a  magnet.  Por  these  people  WCCO  la  a  link 
to  the  big  city"  And  conversely,  WCCO  Is 
a  link  for  many  first-generation  city  dwell- 
ers to  their  rural   roots 

Like  the  old  dope  peddler  whoni  Tom 
Lehrer  ImmortallEed,  WCCO  has  also  done 
well  by  doing  good  Owned  by  Midwest  Radto- 
Televlslon.  Inc  ,  which  also  owns  WCCO- 
TV  here.  WCCO  Radio  reportedly  grossed 
In  the  neighborhood  of  (6.000.000  last  year, 
of  which  93,000.000  w-as  said  to  be  profit.  Por 
the  record,  management  spokesman  slmpUy 
smile  and  call  the  station  "profitable.  "  With 
prime  time  coating  (166  per  minute.  It  should 
be. 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  finds  something 
to  suit  his  tastes  on  WCCO,  especially  young 
p>eople  who  refuse  to  stomach  even  a  little 
Prankle  Yankovic  to  get  to  Ellon  John  when 
competitors  WDOY  or  KDWB  will  elve  them 
little  else  but  Elton  John  Even  more  dis- 
satisfied recently  'was  Minneapolis  Star  col- 
umnist Jim  Klobucbar.  who  took  the  sta- 
tion to  task  for  Its  tornado-waming  service, 
consisting  of  an  "electronic  arsenal  of  blood- 
freezing  klaxons,  bleepers.  hlgh-pltcbed 
whistles,  and  peysched-up   announoen." 

That  testy  crlilcl.sm  bothers  WCCO  man- 
agement a  lot  less  than  the  prospect  of  com- 
placency. "We're  where  we  are  because  we 
have  a  staff  of  very  professional  people," 
comments  WCCO  General  Manager  Phil 
Lewis.  "And  we're  trying  constantly  to  keep 
from  collecting  dust,  from  getting   fat  " 


A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  STUDENT 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TEXAS  AT  EL  PASO.  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  ENDING  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  RICHARD  C   WHITE 

OF    TEXAS 

m  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  by  the  ex- 
plicit request  of  the  vice-president  of  the 
student  association  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso.  Mr  Porflrio  Montes. 
I  should  like  to  request  thai  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Student  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texa5  at  El  Pa.so  regarding  the 
ending  of  the  draft  be  entered  in  the 
Record ; 
rxaoldtton  uj  bxtppout  ot  e:ndtnc  tht  daaft 

Whereas:  The  U  8  Constitution  eitpreasiy 
prohibits  any  form  of  Involuntary  servitude 
and 

Whereas:  The  Selective  Service  Act  Is  In 
violation  of  that  prohibition    and 

Whereas:  The  draft  has  by  its  nature 
discriminated  against  impoverished,  ethnic 
and  racial   mlnorUles. 

Be  It  Hereby  ReBolved:  That  the  Student 
Association  expreeees  Its  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 

Be  It  Enacted:  That  copies  of  this  bill  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Director  of  the  Draft. 
Pat  MosHsa, 
Resident-Student  Association 
PoRFiaro  MoNTSs. 
President-Student  Senate. 
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TODAY'S  BUILDINO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  important  new  developments 
In  the  building  Industry  that  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern— runaway  construction  costs 

Despite  the  current  inflationary  spiral, 
a  new  building  concept  has  been  success- 
fully implemented  to  help  hold  the  line 
on  construction  costs  for  government  ns 
well  as  private  sector  building  projects, 

A  leading  owner-builder  Tishman 
Realty  b  Construction  Co.,  Inc..  has  per- 
fected this  approach,  known  as  the  con- 
struction manager  technique 

And  very  importAnlly,  the  Tishman  or- 
ganization has  demonstrated  how  Oov- 
errunent  agencies  can  utilize  this  ap- 
proach to  save  tax  dollars  by  exercising 
more  prudent  construction  practices. 

The  construction  manager  is  not  a  gen- 
eral contractor  He  Is  not  merely  a 
builder  who  methodically  follows  a  pre- 
scribed building  plan.  The  construction 
manager  i.-;  a  professional,  who  takes 
charge  of  a  building  project  from  its 
earliest  design  stage  to  completion 

This  consultant  contractor,  working 
with  the  architect  and  engineer  from  the 
outset,  reacts  to  the  project  plans  with 
practical,  money-saving,  alternate  sug- 
gestions; manages  the  bidding  proced- 
ure; and  awards  the  contracts  in  behalf 
of  the  owners 

The  construction  manager  is  retained 
lor  a  fee,  directly  negotiated  with  the 
project  sponsor  As  a  result,  the  con- 
struction management  team  reviews  and 
evaluates  design  changes  in  light  of 
clear-cut  cost  advantages  for  the  project 
sponsor.  There  is  little  such  incentive  for 
austerity  in  the  traditional  general  con- 
tractor approach  because  design  varia- 
tions can  add  handsomely  to  the  con- 
tractor's price. 

In  addition  to  negotiating  the  bids 
and  passing  on  savings,  formerly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  general  contractor,  to  the 
project  sponsor,  the  Tishman  construc- 
tion manager  technique  stimulates  the 
subcontractors  to  use  their  special  ex- 
pertise to  provide  better,  more  efBcient 
approaches  to  their  respective  phases  of 
a  project. 

Por  example,  bids  on  one  major  proj- 
ect came  in  significantly  over  budget  be- 
cause of  labor  costs  In  a  particular  trade. 
At  Tlshman's  urging,  a  subcontractor 
circumvented  the  problem  by  using  larger 
units  of  material  to  complete  the  work. 
The  savings  in  labor  costs  by  far  offset 
the  increased  material  costs. 

The  management  expertise  and  con- 
struction know-how  of  the  construction 
management  staff  have  a  sophisticated 
computer  back-up,  namely  cost  informa- 
tion and  scheduling  programs. 

With  detailed  cost  information,  as- 
sembled from  Tishman  field  reports,  the 
construction  manager  can  project  a  real- 
istic budget   He  can  track  costs  product 
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by  product  and  trade  by  trade,  anywhere 
in  the  Natl  on 

Cost  trends  are  noted  while  the  proj- 
ect is  in  progress  so  that  the  sponsor 
knows  the  exact  financial  condition  of 
a  Job  at  all  times.  In  some  cases,  aware- 
ness of  these  cost  trends  can  even  result 
In  the  use  of  an  alternate  system  or  prod- 
uct at  considerable  savings. 

The  scheduling  program  flags  timetable 
variances  that  may  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cessful fulfillment  of  the  project  sched- 
ule Warned  of  such  variances,  the  con- 
struction manager  can  make  necessary 
adjustments  to  get  the  project  back  on 
schedule. 

This  sophisticated  system  also  provides 
subcontractors  with  monthly  reports  in- 
dicating what  each  is  to  accomplish  dur- 
ing a  given  period  to  maintain  schedule. 

Tlshman's  present-day  computer  tech- 
nology is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  was  able  to  anticipate  the 
computer's  value  to  the  building  industr>'. 
The  available  cast  data  makes  the  job  of 
projecting  a  budget  a  realistic  under- 
taking. This  is  vital  to  a  developer,  who 
otherwise  might  underestimate  his  fi- 
nancial requirements  and  later  have  to 
renegotiate  his  financing  from  a  disad- 
vantageous position  and  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  budget 
mistakenly  calculated  as  excessive  might 
also  persuade  a  sponsor  to  abandon  his 
plan  to  build 

The  Tishman  organization  has  com- 
piled Its  expertise  by  building  commer- 
cial and  residential  facilities  for  more 
than  75  years.  The  company  is  an  owner 
as  well  as  builder.  By  1972,  there  will  be 
some  12.2  million  square  feet  of  com- 
mercial space — prime  space  m  key  cities 
across  the  Nation — in  its  own  portfolio 

Tlshman's  current  construction  in- 
volvement now  exceeds  $L5  billion.  Con- 
struction is  underway  on  five  new  Tish- 
man-owned  properties,  while  the  com- 
pany is  also  active  as  construction  man- 
ager on  10  other  projects  for  individual 
sponsors  and  quasi-government  agen- 
cies. 

Tishman-owned  properties  are  located 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  San  FYanclsco,  Rochester, 
among  others. 

The  company  applies  the  same  crafts- 
manship and  disciplines  used  on  projects 
for  Its  own  account  to  the  work  it  does 
for  others  as  construction  manager. 

Among  the  complexes  where  Tishman 
has  successfully  employed  the  construc- 
tion manager  approach,  are  the  World 
Trade  Center,  the  Hancock  Building  in 
Chicago,  Centre  Square  to  be  Phila- 
delphia's largest  twin  oCBce  towers  and 
the  Theme  Complex,  the  mammoth  com- 
mercial and  entertainment  center  in  L08 
Angeles. 

Tishman  also  has  become  involved  in 
airport  redevelopment  and  is  even  recog- 
nized internationally  as  consultant  for 
Europe's  tallest  ofHce  bull  ding -to- be,  the 
Tour  Apogee  in  Paris. 

Tlshman's  role  in  the  redevelopment 
of  Newark  airport  is  a  good  example  of 
how  the  construction  manager  can  co- 
ordinate a  project  Involving  both  public 
and  private  sectors  Tishman  was  as- 
signed by  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
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Ity  to  build  the  sheU  structures  for  two 

terminals,  and  will  also  carr>'  out  the  in- 
terior sp>ace  improvements  and  opera- 
tions facilities  in  one  terminal  that  will 
house  three  airlines.  Trans  World, 
United,  and  Piedmont. 

Furthermore,  the  Tishman  Organiza- 
tion through  Its  subsidiarj-  Tishman  Re- 
search Corp.,  has  most  commendably  de- 
voted its  energies  to  a  wide  spectrum  and 
public-interest  problems  such  as  low- 
cost  housing  a  fire  safetj'. 

Established  some  12  years  ago,  Tish- 
man Research  has  successfully  blended 
brain  with  construction  brawn  in  a  far- 
reaching  consulting  operation  that  serves 
clients  ranging  from  industrial  accounts 
to  the  Government  agencies. 

SAVINGS  TAX  DOLLABfi  THROUGH   PRtTOENT 
CONSTBUCTlON   HANAGEMENT 

When  the  Federal  Grovemment  discov- 
ered unhappUy  that  its  building  pro- 
grams took  too  long  and  cost  too  much 
to  complete.  Tishmam  Research  was  hired 
to  study  the  problem 

Tishman,  under  contract  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  funded  by 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
found  that  the  Federal  office  building 
projects  took  twice  as  long  and  cost  one 
and  one-half  times  more  to  build  than 
similar  projects  handled  by  the  private 
sector. 

An  overhaul  of  Federal  construction 
practices  was  recommended,  patterned 
after  the  construction  manager  approach 
as  developed  and  implemented  by  the 
parent  Tishman  Co 

The  studi'  showed  how  the  Govern- 
ment could  reap  substantial  savings  by 
updating  its  methodology.  The  advice 
Instead  of  the  antiquated  classical  gen- 
eral contractor  approach,  use  a  profes- 
sional construction  manager  working  in 
tandem  with  the  architect  to  anticipate 
construction  problems  and  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  in  design;  and  to 
bring  the  competitive  bidding  process 
into  the  open  at  the  level  of  all  the  spe- 
cialty trades  This  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  keep  savings  which 
traditionally  belonged  to  the  general 
contractor. 

Tills  was  linked  to  examples  of  how 
the  parent  organization  used  this  ap- 
proach in  the  construction  of  public  and 
private  major  buildings. 

The  Public  Buildmg  Service  responded 
promptly  and  has  announced  that  it  will 
adopt  the  new  management  approach. 

Tishman  Research  Corp  is  helping 
others  develop  many  new  and  major  ad- 
vances in  the  building  sciences  through 
Its  technology  program  which  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

Among  those  who  have  been  Tishman 
Research  clients  are:  Alcoa,  Dow  Chemi- 
cal, U.S.  Gypsum,  Owens-Corning,  and 
the  Urban  Development  Corporation  of 
New  York,  Johns-Manville,  American 
Gas  Association.  York  Division  of  Borg 
Warner,  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Commerce 
IBM,  U.S.  Steel  &  Coming  Glass.  Also. 
Tishman  Research  has  advised  on  proj- 
ects fimded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — HUD 

Able  to  identify  practical  Innovation 
and  then  test  new  products  systems  and 
methods  in  day-to-day  Tishman  build- 
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Ing  projects,  the  Tlshman  Research  arm, 
IS  concerned  primarily  with  applied  tech- 
nology for  multistory  commercial  and 
residential  buildings. 

HOtTStNC 

Much  of  the  present-day  thinking  on 
technology  for  housing  rehabilitation 
has  sprimg  from  Tlshmans  early  work 
In  the  field.  As  a  consultant  on  projects 
fimded  by  the  U  S  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — HUD 
Tlshman  pioneered  a  number  of  new 
rehabilitatior.  concepts  Tlshman  also 
helped  HUDs  predecessor.  HHFA.  m  the 
developments  of  cost-reduction  tech- 
niques for  low-Income,  multifamlly  hous- 
ing   

Today  many  HUD- financed  rehabilita- 
tions and  new  construction  projects  are 
using  systems  and  types  of  construction 
springing  from  Tlshman  Research  rec- 
ommendations and  findings  on  Interior 
partitions,  flooring,  ceilings,  windows, 
exterior  walls,  mechanical  systems,  and 
many  others. 

The  Tlshman  organization  also  intro- 
duced split-level  apartments  on  a  major 
project  to  the  United  States,  and  devel- 
oped a  low-cost  dry-floor  construction 
for  apartment  buildings,  and  led  In  prac- 
tical solutions  to  achieve  acoustical  pri- 
vacy between  apartments 

As  a  consultant  to  New  York  State's 
Urban  Development  Corporation — 
UDC — Tlshman  Research  outlined  10  In- 
novations with  potential  savings  of  11 
percent  in  construction  cost  and  36  per- 
cent in  construction  time 

These  Included  prefabricated  brick 
panels,  improved  time  temperature  rated 
Interior  wall  systems,  factory- produced 
plumbing  walls,  alternative  structural 
systems,  and  an  'instant  painting  "  tech- 
nique by  which  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment could  be  painted  In  40  minutes. 

Tlshman  also  developed  a  cost  assess- 
ment analytical  tool,  called  the  Analog, 
to  help  UDC  evaluate  new  construction 
concepts  in  relation  to  actual  context  of 
a  building. 

The  Analog  is  a  senes  of  standard 
costs  taken  from  standard  buildings 
which  may  be  stored  in  a  computer's 
memory  and  periodically  updated 

The  -Analog  enables  UDC  to  make  a 
bona  flde  comparison  between  the  inno- 
vation and  the  components  or  function  It 
would  replace  In  short,  the  tool  helps 
trarvslate  benefits  m  terms  of  time  and 
money  UDC  is  using  the  Analog  bene- 
fically 

Pire  safety — Tlshman  Research  is  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  to 
fireproof  steel  without  polluting  the 
air — to  make  safe  buildings  safer — and 
expects  muc.*^.  progress  in  this  and  the 
entire  fire  safety  area  soon. 

NIW      BTTTl-DING     P«O0tTCT« 

"Dry"  building — Tlshman  anticipated 
the  construction  cost  spiral  that  was 
about  to  start  In  the  early  I960's.  The 
problem  a  way  had  to  be  found  to  some- 
how condense  the  construction  cycle  rmd 
minimize  costs 

The  solution  Tlshman  assisted  Its 
client  US  Ovpsum  '.n  the  development 
of  a  fire  rated  dry  shaft  wall,  which  now 
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replaces  conventional  masonry  and 
plaster  walls  and  results  in  astounding 
savings  in  both  time  and  labor. 

Predecessors  to  such  wall  systems 
could  not  be  used — economically  or  from 
a  performance  standpoint — for  elevator 
enclosures  or  stairwalls  But  the  new 
product  changed  ail  tliat  The  parent 
Tishman  company  introduced  it  to  sev- 
eral of  Its  buildings  with  "grade  A"  re- 
sults, "debuggmg"  the  new  system  right 
on  the  jobs  Once  proven,  the  product 
was  used  in  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
saved  more  than  $1  million  by  elinu- 
natmg  the  need  for  temporary  24 -hour 
heat  and  masonry  cleanup  chores.  A 
second  generation  version  of  the  shaft 
wEiil  has  been  mtroduced  with  additional 
performance  and  economic  benefits 

The  Tlshman  organization  has  been 
the  pacesetter  for  building  technology 
for  decades,  benefiting  the  average  citi- 
zen as  well  as  the  business  community 
through  achievements  In  housing  and 
office  construction. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950's  Tlshman  led 
the  development  of  the  factory  fabri- 
cated metal  curtain  wall,  a  revolutionary 
departure  from  the  expensive  painstak- 
ing use  of  stone  and  granite  exterior 
facades  We  take  this  development  of 
only  a  generation  ago  for  granted  now 
In  the  1960's  Tishman  led  the  way  of 
"dry"  interior  construction  And  its' 
spirit  for  the  seventies'  is  to  pioneer  in 
the  area  of  structural  and  mechanical 
systems,  while  continuing  to  improve 
upon  the  exterior  and  interior  wall  de- 
velopments of  the  previous  decades. 
However,  above  all  and  at  all  times  Tlsh- 
man strives  to  put  together  all  the  parts 
of  a  building  more  efficiently,  effectively. 
and  economically — in  the  Interests  of 
public  and  private  sectors 

I  suggest  that  the  expertise  evidenced 
by  efforts  of  the  Tlshman  organization, 
an  outstandmg  example  of  a  good  cor- 
porate citizen  in  the  private  sector,  could 
well  be  used  m  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  related  to  housing  and  the 
buildmg  industry  that  we  deal  with. 
And,  accordingly,  I  recommend  that 
Messrs  Robert  V  Tlshman.  Alan  V 
Tlshman,  and  John  L.  Tlshman,  the 
principal  executive  officers  who  have  di- 
rected the  company's  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses, be  Invited  to  participate  at  appro- 
priate conferences  called  to  discuss  such 
matters.  In  addition,  we  should  also  draw 
on  the  professional  talents  of  appropri- 
ate senior  officers  and  department  heads 
of  the  company.  In  particular  Joseph  H 
Newman,  vice  president  of  Tishman  Re- 
search, who  was  recently  named  chair- 
man of  the  building  advisory  board  of 
the  prestigioas  National  Academy  of 
Science. 


June  28,  1971 


ARTICLE  BY  QLEhfN  MARTZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or    AlABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKyE.VTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr     DICKINSON      Mr     Speaker.     I 

would  like  to  share  the  following  article 


by  Mr.  Glenn  Martz,  director  of  informa- 
tion, seafoods  division,  of  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Conservation,  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  Foley  Onlooker,  an  Alabama 
newspaper,  as  follows: 

PvBLic   Reiations    Seafoods  DrviaiON  op 

Aljibama  Dipabtmkkt  or  Consxsvation 

I  By  Olenn  Martz) 

Alabama  haa  been  aptly  described  as  a  gal- 
lant Southern  lady- head  pillowed  In  the 
foothllU  of  the  Appalachian  Mountalna — 
feet  dangling  in   the  Ovilf  uf  Mexico 

She  Is  all  this  charming  metaphor  Impllee. 

And  much  more 

A  geographical  and  climatic  contradiction 
she  18  a  bouquet  of  camelllaa  and  snow- 
covered  hills  in  the  dead  of  winter — a  tar- 
pon leaping  high  in  gulf  waters  trying  to 
shake  a  flsherman's  hook,  a  bevy  of  cardi- 
nals   flashing   through    green   thickets 

Alabama  Is  a  field  of  white  cotton  under 
a  canopy  of  blue  sky 

She  is  a  mountain  of  precious  Iron  ore — 
a  million  pines  gently  swaying  In  the  wind. 

She  is  Mobile  Bay  and  a  necklace  of  la- 
goons stretching  all  the  way  from  Perdldo 
Bay  through  Gulf  Shores  to  Mississippi 
Sound — a  land  of  ancient  oaks,  mistletoe, 
and  Spanish  moss 

She  is  the  southern  loop  of  the  Tennessee 
River — a  strip  of  sugarwblte  beach  sand 
lapped  by  waters  and  tides  for  untold 
centuries 

Alabama  is  a  fishing  trawler  bobbing  on 
wind-tossed    waves,    a    school    of    porpols** 
playing  foUow-the-leader.  an  ocean  frelglit 
er.  a  banana  boat  silhouetted  on  a  dlstar' 
horlBon. 

She  Is  a  sorghum  mill,  a  turpentine  stUI.  t 
cotton  gin.  and  a  space  center  turning  out 
moonships. 

She  is  a  land  of  neat  farmsteads  sprinkled 
with  ante-bellum  homes,  magnolia  blossoms, 
and  flaming  azaleas — a  delta  vegetable  garden 
as  big  as  all  outdoors,  laced  with  buttercup 
meadows. 

Alat>ama  is  Hernando  de  Soto  In  search  of 
gold — the  playground  of  legendary  pirate 
Jean  LAfltte — the  Ave  Maria  Orotto,  an  In- 
dian mound  dating  back  to  antiquity 

She  is  Admiral  Parragut  shouting  "Damn 
the  torpedoes f  Full  speed  ahead!" — a  Con- 
federate flag  flying  over  fortresses  of  a  lost, 
but  sincere,  cause — historic  Port  Morgan — 
the  world's  largest  iron  statue— Vulcan — 
overlooking  the  "Little  Pittsburgh  of  the 
South",  busy  Birmingham. 

A  scenic  wonderland,  she  Is  an  enchantress 
without  peer 

A  lodestar  of  unspoiled  natural  beauty  and 
abundance,  she  was  coveted  and  courted  by 
three  major  European  powers. 

More  battles  have  been  fought  for  her  pos- 
session than  any  other  single  area  on  the 
continent. 

Seven  flags  have  alternately  flown  over  her 
ramparts  signifying  successful  conquests. 

She  has  enough  Iron  In  her  hills  to  build 
a  million  battleships — enough  timber  to 
bridge  the  Atlantic. 

She  has  enough  fish  In  her  coastal  waters 
to  feed  her  people  for  all  time  to  come, 
enough  freshwater  streams  and  underground 
reservoirs  to  quench  man's  thirst  for  untold 
centuries. 

She  Is  the  Heart  of  Dixie  beating  with  un- 
hurried rhythm,  a  healing  sanctxiary  for 
those  with  Jaded  nerves,  a  bonanza  of  un- 
limited posslbUltles  for  men  dreaming  of  In- 
dustrial empires  or  quiet  retreat. 

This  Is  Alabama — charming.  unique, 
friendly,  intriguing— Nature's  last  outpost  of 
natural  beauty 

To  each  and  all  she  beckons  with  an  invit- 
ing finger 

Which,  In  quaint  language  of  the  South, 
stgnlfles  "ya'all  come !  Hear?" 


Jun€  28,  1971 

PROPOSED  INTERNMENT  OP  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  IN  NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  years  and 
94  days  have  elapsed  since  Capt  Floyd 
Thompson  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  became  the  first  prisoner  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  Since  that  time  nu- 
merous American  military  personnel  have 
suffered  a  similar  fate. 

The  agony  endured  by  those  who  are 
being  held  prisoner,  as  well  as  their  fam- 
ilies who  are  awaiting  their  safe  return, 
must  not  be  forgotten  as  we  go  about  our 
dally  business  These  brave  men  are  con- 
stantly being  subjected  to  physical  and 
psychological  stresses  that  the  average 
American  cannot  even  imagine,  much  less 
survive  We  owe  them  nothing  less  than 
our  constant  efforts  to  secure  their  hu- 
mane treatment  and  early  release 

One  such  effort  is  represented  by  the 
letter  which  I,  along  with  143  of  my  col- 
leagues addressed  to  the  Honorable 
David  Bruce,  our  chief  negotiator  in 
Paris,  suggestmg  that  we  seek  the  Intern- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  in  neutral  coun- 
tries. A  copy  of  this  letter  follows,  to- 
gether with  the  reply  received  from  Am- 
bassador Bruce 

Aran.  26.  1071 
Hon.  Davis  K   E   Bancs. 

Head,  US  Delegation  to  Paris  Meeting  on 
Vietnam,  American  Embassy.  Paris. 
France. 

Dkar  Sib'  We.  the  undersigned  Members 
of  the  United  Stale*  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  deeply  concerned  over  the  failure 
of  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  pertaining  to  prison- 
ers of  war 

We  recognize  thai  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  urged  adherence  to  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  through  diplomatic  channels 
and  that  those  efTorta  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. We  now  suggest  that  it  Is  time  other  na- 
tions Joined  In  an  effort  to  secure  adherence 
by  North  Vietnam  to  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  states :  "The 
High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  re- 
spect and  to  ensure  respect  for  the  present 
Convention  In  all  circumstances  " 

"Tte  Commentary"  on  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  Jean  8.  Plctet.  Swiss  Jurist    reads 

"In  the  event  of  a  Power  falling  to  fulfil! 
Its  obligations,  each  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing Parties  (ne\itral  allied  or  enemy  i  should 
endeavor  to  bring  It  back  to  an  attitude  of 
respect  for  the  Convention 

"The  application  of  the  Convention  does 
not  depend  on  whether  the  conflict  U  Just 
or  unjust.  Whether  or  not  it  Is  a  war  of  ag- 
gression, prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  either 
party  are  entitled  to  the  protection  aflforded 
by  the  Convention  " 

Since  our  efforts  to  promote  inspection  of 
prisoner-of-war  facilities  In  North  Vietnam 
have  failed  and  It  Is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine If  North  Vietnam  Is  fulfllllng  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Convention.  It  U  respectfully 
suggested  that  a  proposal  be  made  through 
your  gocxi  ofnces  calling  for  delivery  of  pris- 
oners of  war  to  willing  neutral  countrle*. 
where  they  would  be  interned  In  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  We  suggest  that 
arrangements  t>e  made  with  such  neutral 
countries  and  that  ths  United  States  commit 
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Itself  to  delivering  a  specific  quota  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  held  in  South  Vietnam 
to  such  neutral  countries  Hopefully.  North 
Vietnam  would  reciprocate,  but.  if  she  re- 
fused. It  would  constitute  one  more  clear  ex- 
ample of  her  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 

We  earnestly  request  your  consideration 
of  this  suggestion 

Yours  sincerely, 

CHARLES  S    GlTBSEE. 

W.  C,  Dakiei.. 
The   following   Members  of  Congress  also 
wish  to  be  listed  as  cosigners  of  this  letter 
W.  M.  Abbltt.  Joseph  Addabbo.  Bill  Archer 
Leslie    C     Arends.    Les    Aspln,    Nick    Beglch. 
Page  Belcher.  Alphonsic  Bell 

Charles  E  Bennett.  Mario  Blaggl,  Edward 
G  Blester.  Jr..  Richard  Boiling,  Prank  T 
Bow  Prank  J  Brasco,  Jekck  Brlnkley,  Clar- 
ence J    Brown 

John  H  Buchanan.  Jr..  James  A  Byrne. 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  E.  A  Cederberg,  BUI  Chap- 
p>el.  Donald  D    Clancy,  Prank  M.  Clark 

Don  H  Clausen.  Del  Clawson,  James  C 
Cleveland,  Harold  R  Collier.  SUvlo  O.  Conte, 
James  Corman.  I>omlnlck  V.  Daniels.  Law- 
rence Coughlln 

Edward  J  Derwinski.  Samuel  L  Devlne. 
WUllam  L  Dickinson,  Harold  D  Donohue. 
Thomas  N  Downing.  T  J.  Dulskl,  John  J 
Duncan.  Ed  Edmondson 

Edwin  Edwards,  Joshua  Ellberg.  Walter 
Flowers.  Gerald  R  Pord.  Edwin  B  Forsythe, 
Bill   Prenxel,  James  G    Fulton 

Don  Puqua.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Edward 
A.  Garmatz.  Ella  T  Orasso,  Charles  H  Griffin, 
Seymour  Halpern  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt.  James  M   Hanley 

Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Orval  Hansen,  James 
Harvey.  James  P  Hastings,  Ken  HeciUer, 
Henry  Helatoski  Floyd  V  Hicks.  Louise  Day 
Hicks 

Lawrence  J  Hogan.  Craig  Hosmer.  William 
L.  Hungate.  John  E  Hunt,  Andrew  Jacobs. 
Jr.,  Charles  R  Jonas,  Walter  B.  Jones,  Wil- 
liam J    Keating. 

Hastings  Keith.  Carleton  J  King,  Dan 
Kuykendall.  Peter  N  Kyros.  Manuel  Lujan. 
Jr  .  George  H  Mahon.  WUllam  S.  MaUUard. 
James  R  Mann 

Dave  Martin,  Robert  B  Mathias  Dawson 
Mathls,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Wiley  Mayne. 
Romano  L  M&zzoU,  John  T.  McCoUlster,  Paul 
N.  McCloskey.  Jr. 

James  A  McClure.  John  Melcher.  Clarence 
E  MUler.  George  P  MUler.  G  V  Montgomery, 
F  Bradford  Morse.  Charles  A.  Mosher.  John 
T   Myers. 

Bin  NlchoU.  Thomas  M  Pelly.  Peter  A. 
Peyser,  J  J  Pickle,  Alexander  Plrnle.  W.  R. 
Poage,  Walter  E  Powell.  Graham  Purcell 

John  R  Rarlck,  Donald  W  Rlegle.  Ray 
Roberts  J  K  Robinson.  Howajxl  W  Robinson, 
Robert  Roe.  Harold  Runnels.  Earl  B  Ruth 

Paul  S  Sarbanes,  Herman  T  Schneebell. 
WUllam  L  Scott.  Richard  O  Sboup.  Garner 
E  Shrlver.  Bob  Sikes.  John  Slack,  Henry  P. 
Smith  in. 

M  G  Snyder.  Floyd  D  Spence.  J.  WUllam 
Stanton,  Sam  Stelger  Samuel  Stratton.  Burt 
L  Talcott  Charles  M  Teague  OUn  E  Teague. 
Fletcher  TTiompson.  Charles  Thone.  Lionel 
Van  Deerlln,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Victor  V  Vey- 
sey.  O  WUllam  Whltehurst.  Jamie  L.  Whlt- 
ten    WUllam   B    Wldnall 

Charles  E  Wiggins  Bote  Wilson.  Larry 
Winn.  Jr  WendeU  Wyatt.  John  W  Wydler, 
Gus  Yatron.   Roger  H    Zlon.  Prank  Horton. 
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letter  of  AprU  36  regarding  prisoners  of  war.  I 
thoroughly  share  your  concern  over  North 
Vlei-Nams  continued  faUure.  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  by  accepted  interna- 
tional standards  In  Its  treatment  of  our  men. 
Your  suggestion  that  we  seek  the  Intern- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  In  neutral  countries 
Is  quite  similar  to  what  has  recently  l>een 
proposed  here  by  our  side  at  these  talks  The 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  stated  at  the  108th 
Plenary  Session  on  April  8: 

"Speclflcally.  the  Government  of  the  Ha- 
publlc  of  Vlet-Nam  Is  proposing,  in  con- 
formity with  Article  109  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions on  Prisoners  of  War.  that  the  oth" 
side  agree  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  » 
view  to  the  direct  repatriation  or  interr  • 
ment  In  a  neutral  country  of  able-bodied  pri- 
soners of  war  who  have  undergone  a  ion* 
period  of  captivity" 

Later,  at  the  11 1th  session  on  AprU  2»,  tb« 
same  representative  repeated  this  proposw 
and  added  that  his  government  was  prepar*" 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  1200  able-bodle" 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  who  have  lieen 
detained  over  a  period  of  foiu-  years  to  a 
neutral  country  for  temporary  internment 
He  asked  the  Hanoi  authorities  for  sugges- 
tions on  the  choice  of  a  neutral  government 
for  that  purpose 

We  have  strongly  endorsed  this  proposal 
and  have  called  upon  the  other  side  to  accept 
It  and  to  designate  a  third  country  on  which 
we  could  agree  for  neutral  internment  of 
these  men  We  have  made  clear  that  our  side 
is  prepared  Immediately  to  conclude  arrange. 
ments  for  such  .nternment  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  also  called  upon  the  other  side 
to  agree  to  similar  arrangements  for  our  men 
held  by  their  forces 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  noted  with 
great  satisfaction  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  has  offered  the  use  of  Its 
vessels  and  Its  territory  to  provide  internment 
of  prisoners  of  war  from  the  conflict  In  Vlet- 
Nam  We  have  expressed  to  the  other  side 
here  his  hop>e  that  Hanoi  would  move 
promptly  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  this 
issue  to  take  advantage  of  this  humanitarian 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  government 
Unfortunately,  we  have  had  no  positive 
response  so  far  from  those  on  the  other  side. 
The  decision  is  clearly  up  to  ihem.  and  we 
Intend  to  continue  pressing  hard  for  their 
acceptance    of    these    proposals 

I  can  assure  you  and  your  colleagues  that 
this  delegation  wlU  persist  in  its  eSorts  to 
obtain  a  full  accounting  for  our  missing  men 
and  the  proper  treatment  and  earliest  pos- 
sible relea,>ie  of  those  held  prisoner  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  support  we  have  always 
received  from  the  Congress  for  these  efforts 
I  find  your  letter  a  most  timely  and  encour- 
aging example  of  this. 
Sincerely. 

DAvm  Bruck. 


FORCED  UNIONISM 


US    Dtlcoation. 
Pakis  Mextincs  on  VrrrNAM 

May  6     1971. 
Hon    Chaeus    8     OtrssEit    and   Hon-   W.   C. 

Dakikl. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Conckebsman  Gubses  and  Congress- 
man Danixi,  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr,  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  has  confirmed  beyond  any  doubt 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  legislation  which 
would  force  farmworkers  to  pay  dues  t" 
a  union  or  lose  their  jobs. 

The  June  9  Issue  of  the  Odessa,  Tex., 
American  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
concerning  this  recently  completed  sur- 
vey. A  copy  of  this  editorial  follows; 
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Fuacmu  OirtoHiaai 
Cesar  Chavet  l«  not  going  '.o  lik?  this-  Km 
American  peopl?  by  a  lop«ld«d  majority  td 
S  to  1.  oppoa«  le^^atlon.  which  would  legal- 
ize compulsory  union  membenhip  for  farm 
workers 

Sorry  Cesar  but  thati  the  way  It  is 
A  DAtloDwlde  study  of  the  public's  attitude 
on  forced  unionism  was  made  by  the  re- 
spected Opinion  Research  Corp  for  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee  iVRWCi 
In  making  known  "Jie  results  Reed  Larson 
executive  vice  president  of  the  ^fRWC  Tia^ 
this  to  say 

•The  prevailing  attitude  Is  quite  Important 
at  this  time  '.n  view  of  the  Intense  Interest 
of  manv  .-nemSers  of  Congress  in  farm  '.abor 
legislation  '  S<imehow  quite  Important' 
doaan't  seem  adequate  In  this  case  But  on 
second  th-^ugh-.  r.  pr'jbably  Is   3o — 

The  question  p<nsed  oy  the  research  people 
was  simple  and  t^>  the  p<-not  The  researchers 
asked  Would  yi:>u  want  your  ct'ngressman 
"o  vote  for  cimpulsfry  union  membership  for 
rarm  workers'" 

The  results  showed  88  percent  of  tie  re- 
spondents said  no.  14  percent  said  yes.  and 
!8  percent  had  no  opinion 

It  was  an  impressive  victory  for  LATSon 
and  the  Right  "o  Work  Committee  L*r»on 
said  Sen  Car!  Curtis.  R-Seb  and  Rep  Wat- 
clns  A!>t)it:  D-Va  per»«^r.a;iy  sent  copies 
if  the  survey  to  their  colleagues  and  that 
Sen  Strom  Thurmond  R-S  C  made  the  fol- 
lowing  statement    nn    the   senate   floor 

"What  the  \menran  pe<iple  are  saying, 
loud  and  clear  is  that  there  should  be  no 
farm  labor  legislation  unless  the  right  to 
work  of  all  farm  workers  Is  protected  It  is 
true  that  there  ar»  s.me  who  hold  the  view 
that  Congress  would  refuse  to  pass  needed 
farm  legislation  unieas  It  Includes  an  au- 
thorisation for  compulsory  unionism  as  a 
'sweetener'  for  union  boaaes  This,  of  course. 
Is  precisely  the  same  position  In  connection 
with  tb«  proposal  for  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion Introduced  In  1946 

"As  we  know.  Congress  passed  a  postal  re- 
form reorganization  bill  in  1970  that  In- 
cluded Right  to  Work  for  all  postal  work- 
ers. I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  pass 
meaningful  farm  labor  legislation — but  to  be 
meaningful  It  must  include  Right  to  Work 
protection  for  the  worker  against  oompulsory 
unionism  The  American  people  believe  this, 
too." 

The  survey  results  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Amenc«ns  have  a  decided  distaste  for 
forced  union  membership  The  research  peo- 
ple say  the  findings  represent  the  thinking 
of  3.001  men  and  women  18  years  of  age.  and 
over  linng  in  private  homes  in  continental 

The  findings  also  serve  to  negate  propag- 
anda put  out  by  supporters  of  Chavez  and 
his  United  Farm  Workers  Organizers  Com- 
mittee that  farm  workers  are  falling  over 
each  other  In  a  scramble  to  Join  the  UTWOC 
That  kind  of  talk  doesn  t  square  with  the 
facts. 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  H.R.   1 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  aaxzoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  28  1971 
Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  colleagues  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  sutement  of  the 
Houae  Republican  Policy  Committee  re- 
garding H.R.  1.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOOSS  RXPTTBUCAIf  POKJCT  CoMldTTU  STATk- 
KSMT  ON  H.R     I     THB  SBCtnUTT  AMCNDMktrTS 

or    1971 

■We  will  strengthen  the  Social  Security 
system  and  provide  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments 

Welfare  and  poverty  progranu  will  be 
drastically  revised  to  liberate  the  poor  from 
the  debilitating  dependence  which  erodes 
self-respect  and  discourages  family  unity  and 
responsibility   '  (Republican  Platform.  19«8  ) 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Cocnmlttee 
supports  the  passage  of  HR  1,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971 

President  Nixon  has  described  H-R.  I  as 
an  Important  landmark  In  the  history  of 
both  aoclal  security  and  public  welfare  re- 
form" and  "the  single  most  significant  piece 
of  .social  legislation  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  In  decades." 

HR  1  contains  significant  Improvements 
in  the  Old  Age.  Survivors  and  Dtsablltty  In- 
surance Programs  and  In  the  Medicare  Medi- 
caid, and  Maternal  and  ChKd  Health  Pro- 
grsinis  Maj<ir  provisions  include  1)  auto- 
matic increases  of  future  Social  Security  beo- 
eflts  coDimetMurate  with  Increases  In  the 
cost-of-living.  2)  a  liberalized  retirement 
work-Income  standard.  3»  greatly  Unproved 
benefits  for  widows  and  widowers.  4)  In- 
creased benefits  (or  '-1.  «ie  wi^rklng  after  age 
66.  and  S)  extended  MMou-e  Medicaid  and 
Maternal  and  Child  Heaun  programs,  more 
efficient,   more  effective  and  more  equitable 

The  "core'  of  the  bill,  however.  Is  funda- 
mental reform  of  our  present  public  welfare 
syvtem.  and  provides  requirements  and  In- 
centives to  individuals  to  work  and  earn 

The  present  welfare  system  has  failed  trag- 
ically: It  does  not  provide  adequately  for 
those  truly  In  need;  It  encourages  family 
disintegration:  It  discourages  aelf-sufflclency, 
capturing  the  poor  In  an  unbreeUcable  cycle 
of  dependency — and  all  at  a  skyrocketing  cost 
to  the  taxpayer 

The  principal  goal  of  HR  I  Is  to  provide 
the  vehicle  by  which  every  family  In  which 
there  is  an  employable  adult  may  become 
economically  self-sufficient  The  Opportuni- 
ties for  Pamlllee  Program  would.  1 1  require 
every  employable  adult  to  accept  employment 
or  training  leading  thereto.  3)  expand  federal 
support  for  training,  placement,  public  serv- 
ice employment,  child  day  care  and  other 
supportive  programs  3)  encourage  family 
unity  by  removing  the  incentives  for  parental 
desertion,  and  41  provide  financial  Incentives 
for  recipients  enrolled  In  work  training  H  R 
1  wUl  further  provide  basic  assistance  to 
families  headed  by  unemployable  or  Incapaci- 
tated adults  under  a  Pamlly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  a  new  and  Improved  assistance 
program  for  needy,  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
persons 

Passage  of  H  R  1  has  been  given  the  high- 
est of  priorities  by  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration The  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee urges  support  of  this  "momentous 
step"  In  social  security  Improvement  and 
welfare  reform 
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ANOTHER    EXAMPLE   OP   RETRAIN- 
ING  FAILURES 


HON   RICHARD  T   HANNA 

If    CALirOS.NI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  follow- 
up  to  my  June  16  speech  on  the  lack  of 
Job  opportimltles  for  retrained  aerospace 
workers.  I  am  submitting  a  letter  from 
Mr  George  Wandrocke  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Universities  Air  Pollution  As- 


sociation The  letter  Is  another  Illustra- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  problem 
confronted  by  the  people  who  want  to 
devote  their  skills  to  the  improvement 
of  the  environment  and  have  found  that 
opporttinltles  to  do  .so  are  In  .short  supply. 

The  letter  tells  of  40  retrainiiiK  gradu- 
ates, none  of  whom  were  able  Xf^  find 
work  I  indicated  on  June  16  that  only 
28  of  300  retrained  t)eople  had  found  Jobs 
No  we  must  add  zero  out  of  40  to  the 
figures  I  presented  earlier 

The  letter  al.so  help.s  to  hlKhllKht  the 
Importance  of  the  heanrujs  held  by  the 
Science  and  Re.search  and  I^velopment 
Subcommittee  on  H  R  34  The  letter  pro- 
vides another  bit  of  evidence  to  the  case 
for  passage  of  the  bill 

PAcmc  SocTHwTST  UNTvniarrt«s 

Ant  Pollution  Association 

June  23  1971. 

DCAS     CONGKXSSMAN     HaNNA        I     thought     I 

might  be  able  to  provide  you  with  some  data 
In  regards  to  placement  of  reixainod  '  aen;- 
space  engineers  for  your  current  hearings 
Out  of  30  students  in  our  Institute  and  after 
two  months  of  effort  none  have  been  placed 
as  a  result  of  my  efforts  nor  have  any  of  the 
last  40  graduates  I  was  able  to  expose  them 
to  50  Jobs  In  various  locations  of  the  country 
at  salaries  from  MOOO  13.000  year  but  was 
unable  to  stimulate  any  great  Interest  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  alt<'rnattv(>;  in  opportu- 
nities are  not  attractive  enough  to  hire  tbem 
The  Institutes  providing  ttae  training  are 
often  not  in  tune  with  the  day  to  day  prob- 
lems of  the  trainees  nor  are  they  aware  of 
the  additional  Information  or  effort  needed 
to  make  the  trainees  more  "sellable  "  That 
Information  should  Include  guidance  In 
receiving  federal  civil  service  ratings  where 
many  of  the  opportunities  are  in  federal 
government.  profesRlnnaj  rwjLstj^t  !<.ri  wher* 
local  civil  service  affencles  require  It,  Inter 
view,  travel  and  relocation  benef1"i  avallabl- 
through  Displaced  Persons  Project  (nr  slml 
lar)  or  any  other  information  relating  to 
placement  Improvement  In  many  cases  the 
problem  lie*  not  with  the  Individuals  abili- 
ties but  with  his  Inabilities  to  write  a 
resume,  to  perform  in  an  Interview  antl  to 
sell  himself 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

OkOROE  Waitobock*. 


FESTIVAL  PLAYERS  OP  CALIFORNIA 

HON   THOMAS  M.  REES 

IT  CALrrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28    1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Festival 
Players  of  Cahfomia.  Inc  .  has  recently 
completed  their  12th  concert  .sea.son.  and 
I  would  like  to  take  thl.s  opportunity  to 
commend  their  worthwhile  actlvitie.s  The 
festival  was  conceived  to  give  children, 
especially  those  who  are  culturally 
deprived,  the  opportunity  to  hear  and 
appreciate  some  of  the  world's  finest  clas- 
sical music.  At  a  time  when  modern  so- 
ciety tends  to  constrain  a  .sense  of  com- 
munity, the  Festival  Players  have  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  In  com- 
bating this  erosion  of  personal  involve- 
ment and  personal  sacrifice  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others. 

Under  the  dedicated  dlrerUon  of  Dorye 
Roettger.  the  Fesuval  Players  of  Califor- 
nia    have     won     enthusiastic     acclaim 
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throtigjiout  California  In  thousands  of 
performances  In  public  and  private 
schools.  In  extensive  concert  tours  of 
California  and  nelghborir^  States, 
through  the  production  of  educational 
recordings  and  films,  and  In  the  Players' 
original  artistic  apprenticeship  project, 
where  young  people  participate  In  actual 
concert  performances,  the  players  are 
realizing  their  ultimate  goal  of  offering 
not  only  wholesome  entertainment  for 
young  people,  but  an  educational  stimu- 
lus for  their  continued  interest  and  per- 
sonal involvement  in  the  great  cultural 
achievements  of  mankind  In  bringing 
fine  music  and  fine  arts  experience  to 
thousands  of  young  people,  this  nonprofit 
organization  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
Their  work  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  Nation. 


PERSIAN  GULF^  DISCUSSED  IN 
MONITOR  SERIES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Cooley  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  Just  completed  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  an  area  that  should  be 
of  Increasing  Interest  to  Americans  as 
the  British  withdrawal  from  the  region 
Is  completed 

I  commend  the  series  to  my  colleagues 

The  articles  follow: 

Pkksian  OrrLT  Is  Tawninc  Awakx 
(By  John  K.  CX»ley) 

Al  Uananamar.  Bahiain — Prom  the  new 
oil  pt^rts  of  Iran.  Iraq  and  Kuwait  south- 
ward to  the  ancient  sultanate  of  Oman,  the 
Persian  Oulf  is  on  the  move 

After  centuries  of  slumber  In  the  back- 
waters of  Portuguese  colonialism.  Arab  piracy 
and  slave  trading,  and  Britain's  Indian  Ocean 
trading  empire,  the  gulf's  people  have  awak- 
ened with  a  start 

Suddenly  they  see  around  them  swift 
change  and  modernization  in  education,  man- 
ners, and  technology  Stirring  among  tbem  Is 
a  sudden  sense  of  their  own  Importance  at 
the  center  of  the  main  oU  supplies  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  worlds  and  as  a  bub 
of  world  communications  In  the  age  of 
aatellltae 

This  breakneck  change  and  above  all  the 
sense  of  change  are  converting  the  Persian 
Oulf — as  Its  Arab  citizens  prefer,  the  Arabian 
Oulf — into  one  of  the  world's  most  exciting 
and  economically  adventurous  frontier 
regions 

Every  Ideology,  from  raw.  leth-century 
capitalism  to  the  Chinese-style  Maoist  so- 
cialism of  the  guerrillas  on  Oman's  south- 
em  coast.  Is  found  here,  sometimes  In  rough 
conflict   and  sometimes  In  easy  coexistence 

The  official  commitment  of  Britain  and 
the  British  to  direct  the  gulf's  affairs  ends, 
except  In  Oman.  Dec  31 

IKDEPXNhXNCk     KXPBCTKD 

Bahrain,  a  cluster  of  agreeable,  subtropi- 
cal Islands  where  good  British  education  and 
wise  use  of  natural  resources  have  brought 
prosperous  maturity,  and  Bahrain's  wealthy 
but  politically  less  mature  neighbor.  Qatar, 
both  expect   to  be   fully   Independent 

The  equally  wealthy  Truclal  States  of  Abu 
Dhabi   and   Dubayy,   and   their   five   smaUer 
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and  much  poorer  cousins.  Sharjah.  Ras  al 
Khaymab.  Umm  aJ  Qaywayn  AJman,  and  Al 
Pujayrah.  are  hoping  and  groping  for  some 
kind  of  economic  If  not  political  togetherness 
with  their  rich  neighbors. 

The  Sultanate  of  Oman,  emerging  from 
total  Isolation  and  backwardness  Imposed  by 
the  38-year  rule  of  a  tyrant.  Sultan  Said  bin 
Taymur.  whom  his  son  Qabus  and  the  Brit- 
ish finally  depoeed  laat  July,  needs  the 
neighborly  help  of  all  the  world,  but  finds 
Itself  unable  to  Join  In  any  gulf  experiments 
In  political  federation.  As  evidence  of  Its 
"coming  out,"  Oman  has  appUed  for  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations. 

The  1  million  or  so  Inhabitants  of  the 
Arab  side  of  the  gulf  are  a  bewUderlng  mix 
of  Arab,  Iranian,  Bauuchl,  Indian.  Pakistani, 
and  European  technicians,  traders,  fisher- 
men, shepherds,  and  soldiers  of  all  descrip- 
tions 

A    PAPXa    rXDEkATION 

The  federation  that  Brltam  and  the  gulf 
rulers  hoped  would  emerge  has  remained  so 
far  on  pap>er  only  "The  destinies  of  the 
gulf  people,"  says  a  very  senior  British  of- 
ficial now  busy  trying  to  maJce  Britain's  exit 
as  graceful  as  possible,  "will  be  decided 
not  In  LcMidon,  Baiiraln,  Kuwait,  or  Abu 
Dhabi  It  will  be  decided  In  Riyadh  and 
Tehran,"  the  Saudi  Arabian  and  Iranian 
capitals,  respectively. 

Saudi  Arabian  King  Palsal  and  the  Shah 
of  Iran  are  both  anxious  that  Britain  should 
not  be  replaced  by  another  big  power  Bach 
would  like  this  role  for  Itself  Most  of  the 
gulfs  leaders  conceive  their  own  politics  in 
terms  of  their  ties  with  either  Saudi  Arabia 
or  Iran,  and  many  believe  an  early  collision 
between  growing  Iranian  power  and  bur- 
geoning Arab  aspirations  to  be  inevitable. 

Yet  politics  and  defense  are  the  concern 
of  only  a  tiny  minority  In  the  gulf  Most  of 
Its  residents  are  absorbed  In  making  money 
fast;  tn  trying  to  predict  and  shapw  the  pat- 
terns of  Jet-age  change  and  In  Importing  and 
learning  to  use  the  tools  of  the  20th -century 
education  and  technology 

TtCHNOOLATS    TOaN 

New-Style  men  are  shaping  the  new  gulf 
with  the  help  of  some  old-style  ones  They 
include  gold  traders,  arid-zone  scientists,  pe- 
troleum and  Industrial  engineers,  former 
colonial  administrators,  and  others  who  find 
themselves  suddenly  confronted  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  pKJwer, 

Today's  typical  gulf  technocrat,  like  Ehi- 
bal'B  Mehdi  al  Tajjer,  the  Dubai  ruler's  mul- 
timillionaire adviser  on  "rulers  and  petro- 
leum affairs,"  Is  often  a  man  torn  between 
two  goals:  building  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
state  and  hence  competing  with  neighbors 
who  are  doing  precisely  the  same  things, 
but  realizing  that  this  prosperity  must  some- 
how be  made  to  fit  Into  the  larger  mosaic  of 
the  region 

Mr  TaJJer  began  his  career  as  a  British- 
trained  clvU  servant  in  Bahrain  before  mak- 
ing a  fortune  in  Dubai's  thriving  transit 
trade.  He  sees  It  this  way: 

"Duabl's  future  lies  In  trade.  There  Is  no 
point  in  creating  industries  In  places  where 
there  is  no  demand  and  no  aptitude.  Just 
for  prestige  " 

"NOT    ST    on,    ALONX" 

"Trade  has  brought  us  proejjerlty,"  he 
said  "Oil  income  Is  welcome  as  a  supple- 
ment, but  economies  based  on  oil  alone" — 
the  case  In  Dubai's  next-door  neighbor  and 
rival,  Abu  Dhabi— "are  not  healthy  or  grow- 
ing economies" 

In  Bahrain,  however,  the  dynamic  bead 
of  tbe  development  board,  engineer  'Vous- 
sef  al-Sbarawl,  has  a  different  view: 

"Industry  Is  the  answer  for  an  island 
like  Bahrain  We  have  enough  natural  gas 
to  power  tbe  whole  gulf  for  tbe  next  70 
years." 
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PouncAL    PUTUKK    BoiLK):     Pnwiaii    QttIiF 

HaKBOKS  RICKXS AMD  BDOm  OVXI  OWlTXk- 

SHIP 

(By  Joim  K.  Oooley) 

ABOASO  A   FKkSIAN    CULT   OC   PLATTOaM 

•Who,"  asks  Alvln  ToOer  In  his  beeteelUng 
book  Puture  Shock,  "owns  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  and  the  marine  life  that  covers  It?" 

The  question  has  total  relevance  to  tbe 
vast  reserves  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  min- 
erals under  the  Pwrt&n  OtUf 

"Ocean  mining."  as  already  carried  out 
for  ooal  by  Japan,  is  tbe  new  giant  step 
in  tbe  race  to  unkjck  the  hiige  power  re- 
80\ircee  burled  here. 

On  both  Arab  and  Iranian  sides  at  tbe 
gulf  the  tangled  questions  of  what  company, 
sheikh,  or  oonsortlum  owns  which  olTshoi* 
oil  and  gas  oonceoalon  Increase  the  ootn- 
plexlty  of  the  guirs  political  future,  as 
Britain  reUnqulahes  Its  defense  and  political 
commitments  here  this  yetu" 

A  bewildering  network  of  agreed  and  dis- 
puted demarcation  lines  crtaecroeses  the 
gulTs  maps.  Some  neighbor  art«tee,  such  as 
Dubayy  and  Abu  Dhabi,  and  Bahrain  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  have  agreed  on  Joint  exploita- 
tion of  fields  in  "gray"  eones  touching  ooo- 
ceealon  areas  in  both. 

OUKBOATB   MOW   AND   AOAIN 

In  Others,  near  tbe  outer  limits  of  ooo- 
cesslons  in  mldgulf.  companies  and  rulers 
have  preferred  to  leave  the  lines  undrawn. 
Here  tbe  rlob  offshore  fields  a{^>roaoh  wt^t 
Iran,  determined  to  be  the  gtUrs  n^^or 
power,   considers   Its   own   terrttoriai   waters. 

On  rare  occasions  Saudi  Arabian,  Iranian, 
or  British  gurOwats  show  their  countries' 
flags   In   ""no  treepanslng"  wanUngs 

Intercompany  relations,  however,  are  gen- 
erally good.  On  June  31,  17  Western  oU  firms 
operaUng  in  the  gulf  are  to  meet  In  Bahrain 
to  take  Joint  action  to  halt  growing  oil 
pollution  of  the  gulf,  where  more  than  half 
the  entire  world's  oil  supplies  passes  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz — one  potentially  pol- 
luting tanker  every  30  minutes 

Prom  this  vantage  p>olnit  60  miles  out  in 
the  gulf,  where  about  40  oilmen  of  half  as 
many  nationalities  live  and  work  togert^er 
on  an  artificial  island  standing  on  stilts  in 
the  tepid  sea.  the  shape  of  a  new  kind  of 
industrial  life  on  the  high  seas  Is  clearly 
em«^ng 

HtrOk  STOKAaX  vxasKL 
In  turquoise  water  patched  with  the  dart- 
ing whites  and  yellows  of  great  schools  ol 
flab,  the  Dubayy  Petroleum  Company  (DPC) 
operates  tbe  world's  first  underwater  storage 
tank. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Oorporatloo  built 
the  tank,  called  Khrazzan  1  and  shaped  like 
an  Inverted  steel  champagne  glass  Deaplte 
Its  ooDcrete  lining  It  was  floated  and  towed 
into  position  out  here  in  Aug-jst,  1969.  Of 
Its  306-foot  height  and  270-foot  diameter, 
only  this  40- foot  tow«r  protrudee  from  the 
gulf's  surface. 

Tlie  tank  system  and  extensive  automation 
make  this  Immense  sea- bottom  0(1  field, 
called  Pateh  (Arabic  for  "the  unfortunaU," 
bearing  no  relationship  to  the  Palestinian 
guerrilla  group  of  the  same  name),  both 
cheap  to  opterate  and  self-contained. 

Supertankers  load  directly  hare  at  sea. 
Boats  and  hellcc^ters  move  paraonnel  and 
supplies  back  and  forth. 

NO  om  HABAwne  ■rucatb 
No  one,  leaat  of  all  Sheikh  Raahld  or 
DPC,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  at  Conti- 
nental Oil  Corporatlan  of  the  United  States, 
or  DBC's  Prench.  Oerman.  and  Spanlab  part- 
ners, were  wtUlng  to  estimate  tbe  ras«-»«B 
of  the  Dubayy  oSabore  field.  It  adjolna  Abu 
Dhabi's  offshore  marine  area  fleliis  operated 
by  British  Petroleum,  Oompagnle  Francaiae 
des  Petrdlee,  and  three  Japanese  companies. 
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BoUi  Abu  Dtmbl  kod  DubaTy  &r«  aire«dy 
well  In  the  30  mlUloa  to  30  mill  Ion- toai-«- 
/ear  production  brmcket.  though  Cmbayy  hma 
"5**:-.  a  -onimercljJ  producer  only  tlncm  1(X59 
Eaoh  itAif  haj  1  population  -af  leas  than 
lOOOOO  wh<"»»  p^T  -ap'.ta  Income  Is  already 
«oarlru;  cicxie  ■•!  -Jie  word  high  letrela  of  Ku- 
wmit  and  the  Utut^d  9tai««. 

Wn-FAJLI    »T\TXHtX)0    FT.-SHXD 

Bach,  a/ter  '.ate  ttaxte.  lb  ipeadlng  Ita 
money  to  convert  to  total  welfare  statehood 
where  tnoat  everything  In  life  ia  free 

In  Onaan  at  the  gulf's  »outhem  end,  oU 
money  ha^  to  pr-wlde  schoois  r.jus:r.g.  h^^a- 
pttals  roads  and  ail  the  other  bare  easeu- 
tlals  which  were  almost  totally  denied  the 
sultanate  under  lu  former  despotic  ruler. 
Sultan  Said  3ln  Taymur 

De«pite  %i.  a.m<ie'  lota,  st^.ppage  of  work 
in  the  kingdom  amid  the  eiplosu  n  of  popu- 
lar joy  following  dultan  Said's  dethronement 
by  hU  son  Qabus  last  July.  Petroleum  De- 
▼•lopoMnt  (Oman  I  managed  to  export  more 
tban  n  million  tons  m  ISTO 

In  lu  total  eolation  Oman  had  no  labor 
laws  But  exiled  Omaals  now  returning  from 
abroad  m.any  from  '.ucratlve  oil  job*  up  the 
gulf,  are  bringing  with  them  demands  for 
social  services  fringe  benefits  and  wages 
of    the    more   sophisticated    gulf   sta'as 

WorUng  on  this  is  Sasaer  Abu  Alt.  Omanl 
social -affairs  director  who  lived  In  eiUe  In 
Britain  for  year-i  He  Is  one  of  a  handful  of 
overworked  Omanl  civil  sttrvants  who.  h« 
•ays  rh««rfuHy  'are  reaponslble  for  Just 
about  everything  " 

AMXmiCAN    CAINS    CONCZSSION 

OS  Oman's  south  coast,  east  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Dhufar.  where  a  tough.  Chlneae- 
backed  guerrilla  rebellion  rages  against  thf 
Brltlsh-offlcered  army  of  Sultan  Qabus. 
American  millionaire  Wendell  Phillips  has 
acquired  a  penonal  oil  conceMlon  for  off- 
shore exploration  about  iOO  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide 

In  Qatar,  north  of  Abu  Dhabi,  with  about 
100.000  people,  the  oU  has  b«en  Oowlng  for 
more  than  a  decade 

It  is  produced  by  subsidiaries  of  the  West- 
ern-owned Iraq  Petroleum  Company.  Japa- 
nese firms,  and  Shell.  A  new  American  Inde- 
pendent. Southeast  Asia  Oil  Si  Oas  Com- 
pany, moved  into  Doha.  Qatskr  s  capital, 
with  an  offshore  concession  granted  In 
Iktarch,  1970 

■AHkAiN'a  iNTKcaATKB  sm/r 
Bahrain  !s  the  only  gulf  state  benefiting 
from  a  34-year-old  Intefcrated  oil  and  nat- 
ural-gas Industry  Bahrain  Petroleum  Com- 
pany A  Caltel  subsidiary  produces  relatively 
small  but  steady  amounts  of  crude  and  re- 
fines much  of  It  into  gasoline  and  other 
products  in  tt\^  spot, 

Bahrain  s  !\a'.tiral-ga»  fields,  so  hug*  in 
rwerves  that  they  are  itin  only  partially 
charted,  pump  power  to  the  refinery  and  gen- 
erate electricity  for  Bahrain's  more  than 
aOO.OOO  people  as  well  as  for  the  big  new 
alumilMun  smelter  which  has  Just  be^n 
opOTStlng  outside  Al   Manamah,  the  capital. 

Rros  Rbsisttd    Omajh  Tuos  Ecomomic 
BooTsntAPa 

(By  John  K  Oooley) 

MtiscAT.  Sm-TANATT  OF  OMAN  — Guerrlllas 
fighting  the  Omanl  Oovemment  in  Dhufar. 
Oman's  southwestern  province,  say  they  want 
to  establish  Chinese-style  communal  gov- 
ernment and  economies  througbout  the  Per- 
sian Oulf. 

The  gxilfa  rulers  and  diplomats  are  scurry- 
ing between  one  another's  capitals,  seeking 
,'  to  form  some  kind  of  larger  political  federa- 
tion or  other  grouping  of  the  gulf's  10  states 
that  could  prevent  such  an  outcome 

Though  the  political  efforts  seem  to  have 
bogged  down,  the  gulf's  native  and  Western 
planners  are   testing  two   basically  different 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

types  of  economic  answers  to  the  guerrillas' 
Marxist  theories  of  revolutionary  terror — de- 

trlballzatlon  and  self-help 

Each  type  requires  application  of  West- 
ern technology  One  method  Imports  this  and 
imposes  development,  in  a  sense,  from  the 
top  down  Such  an  azperlment  Is  going  on  In 
the  scientlflc  use  of  seawater  to  farm  desert 
land  in  the  sheikhdom  of  Abu  Dhabi 
oracB    MSTHOO   HAaon 

The  other  method  consists  of  building  sim- 
ple basic  development  units  from  the  bot- 
tom up  for  a  population  now  lacking  even 
basic  essentials  This  Is  about  to  get  under 
way  here  In  Oman,  an  ancient  and  once  rich 
country  depopulated  by  despotic  rule  and 
resuUIng  ignorance,  disease,  and  malnutri- 
tion 

Former  Sultan  Said  bin  Taymur.  who  ruled 
a  diminishing  population  of  around  1  mil- 
lion In  a  country  the  stee  of  Minnesota,  al- 
lowed his  people  no  roads,  schools,  nor  hos- 
pitals 

l^)^  18  years  an  American  church  mission 
here  provided  schooling  and  heeJth.  almost 
the  only  faculties  in  the  entire  sultanate 
Now  Prime  Minister  Tarlq  bin  Taymur's  gov- 
ernment Is  preparing  to  award  a  contract  to 
a  European  firm  to  build  six  "basic  living" 
compounds  near  main  Omani  towns 

POWEB,    WAm.    AND    POUCI 

"Tbe  idea  is  simple,  says  Salloum  al- 
Sbaksi,  one  of  the  many  former  Omanl  emi- 
grants who  grew  up  in  East  Africa  and  who 
returned  to  develop  their  country  after  Sul- 
tan Said's  son,  Qabus.  overthrew  his  father 
last  July  and  opened  the  country  to  tbe 
wcrld  outside. 

Beatdes  a  school  and  public-health  center 
each  unit  will  Include  lu  own  electric  power 
station,  driven  by  dleael  generators,  water 
supplies  provided  by  artesian  wells  and 
springs,  and   a  police  station." 

Each  package  luitt  will  serve  towns  of 
around  15,000  or  more  Each  will  serve  about 
another  36.000  persons  in  the  surrounding 
deserts  or  mountains. 

The  cost  for  ail  six  units  is  estimated  at  a 
modest  go  million 

SCHOOLS  sMiotrr 

A  year  ago  all  Oman  had  scarcely  two  ele- 
mentary schools  worthy  of  the  name.  Now, 
13  modern  primary  and  elementary  schools 
are  already  op«a.  Including  a  new  girls'  school 
in  Muscat,  where  1 .300  girls  attend  In  two 
shifts.  Twenty  more  elementary  schools,  in- 
cluding the  six  In  tbe  oompounds,  are 
planned 

"At  tbe  start  we  want  quality,  not  quan- 
tity."  says  scholarship  director  Ail  al-Quadl. 
a  Palestinian  to  whom  the  old  sultan  granted 
cltlaenshlp  "We  have  about  330  teachers  in 
the  country  now.  mostly  former  Oman! 
^migr*s  except  for  15  Palestinian  men  and 
women  " 

Oman's  concept  of  growth  upward  from 
nothing  contrasts  with  sn  advanced  water 
power-agriculture  project  on  Sadlyat.  a  des- 
ert Island  that  is  part  of  the  shlekhdom  of 
Abu  Dhabi  Abu  ObabI  s  ruler.  Sheikh  Zayed. 
agreed  in  1909  to  finance  Its  start  for  the 
arid -lands  research  center  of  the  University 
of   Arizona,   which    provides    the    know-how. 

The  center  distills  seawater.  generates 
electricity,  and  grows  vegetables  and  fruit 
in  desert  sand  through  chemical  nutrients 
sprayed  in  pressurized  plastic  greenhouses 
where  the  high  temperature  and  humidity 
are  controlled. 

TCCHNIQUa     PaoM     TTTCSOM 

Acordlng  to  the  Sadlyat  program's  direc- 
tors, Drs  James  Riley  and  Miguel  Fuentes 
the  center  has  Imported  technlq>ie8  already 
studied  in  Tucson  and  at  the  center's  ex- 
perimental station  at  Puerto  Penasco.  Mex- 
ico 

Lettuce  that  would  take  three  months  to 
grow  In  the  Temperate  Zone  greens  In  giant 
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heads  here  In  three  weeks.  New  heat<T«- 
slstant  tomato  strains  are  being  developed 
Some  100  Abu  Dhabi  employees,  four  of 
whom  have  been  to  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  getting  basic  schooling  then 
on-the-job  training  In  various  farming  and 
engineering   techniques 

Well  go  commercial  this  year.'  says  Dr. 
RUey  'The  center  will  produce  food  for 
Abu  Dhabi  at  a  time  of  year  wheii  nor- 
mally everything   has   to  be   imported   " 

The  center  also  lends  Its  know-how  to 
Abu  Dhabi  government  land  projects  In  the 
Al  Aln  oasU  Inland  Dr  Hamdy  Qalflsheh, 
a  Jordanian  scientist  who  has  written  a 
textt>ook  of  modem  gulf  Arabic,  says,  "By 
showing  people  new  ways  of  ualng  seawater 
and  sand  to  grow  food  we  are  breaking 
<lown  the  traditional  Arab  disdain  for 
creative  manual  work— the  relucunce  to  get 
one's  hands  dirty,  which  has  been  a  bane 
of  all  development  In  the  Arab  world  " 

BamsH  WrrHosAWAi.  Nkau    Pxuiam  Ooi^ 
Looks  for  FkiXNns 
(By  John  K   Cooley) 

Bahkain,  PnstAN  Otn-F— The  United 
States  seems  bound  to  play  a  large  part  In 
answering  the  question  of  what  happer\s  here 
after  British  military  and  political  power  are 
phased  out  at  the  end  of  this  year 

The  biggest  part  of  this  question  Is  the  pro- 
jected umon  or  federation  of  Arab  emirates 
It  has  remained  on  paper  since  first  proposed 
after  the  British  withdrawal  announcement 
in  1968 

Each  gulf  state  has  differing  notions  about 
the  would-be  federation's  powers,  the  site  of 
Its  permanent  capital,  the  makeup  of  lu  leg- 
islature and  Its  financial  and  defense  ar- 
rangements 

POSSrSLE   DEFTNSr   BASE 

Britain  hopes  the  latter  may  be  ba-sed  on 
the  Brltlah-offlcered  Truelal  Oman  Scouts 
force  now  based  in  the  emirate  of  Sharjah 
and  on  the  Truelal  States'  development  coun- 
cil, which  has  promoted  the  financing  of  use- 
ful development  projects  from  oil  revenues 

And  oil  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  gulf 
dilemma — with  the  steep  world-oil  price 
hikes  decided  at  Tripoli  and  Tehran  confer- 
ences earlier  this  year  underlining  the  situa- 
tion. 

"The  U  8  will  be  forced  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  gulf  whether  It  wants  to  or  not.  "  warns 
one  American  high  up  In  the  oil  Industry  In 
the  gulf 

ouTSiDt  supporr  sotroHT 

Although  Western  Europe  and  Japtan  are 
the  main  customers  for  the  gulfs  prodigious 
reserves  of  oil,  the  speculation  here  Is  that  It 
Is  the  United  States  which  Is  going  to  have  to 
shoulder  moet  of  the  burden  of  ensuring  their 
security. 

Now  that  British  withdrawal  Is  drawing 
closer,  the  gnlfs  rulers  are  fishing  for  outside 
political  and  moral  support,  as  Saudi  Ar«bla 
and  Iran,  the  guirs  btg  rivals,  carefully 
watch 

Kuwait's  Foreign  Minister  and  the  deputy 
ruler  of  the  state  of  Qatar  recently  were  In 
Cairo,  seeking  advice  from  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Sadat  who  earlier  dlsp>ensed  It  to  Sir 
William  Luce  Britain's  roving  gulf  envoy, 
who  has  been  trying  to  patch  the  federation 
together 

Another  bid  for  outside  support  is  the 
membership  applications  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Arab 
League  Sultan  Qabus.  Oman's  reform- 
minded  ruler  who  managed  with  British  help 
to  oust  his  despotic  father  last  July,  is  trying 
to  end  his  country's  40  years  of  isolation 

SaAB    CAlTrAl.S    TOUXKD 

Qabu's  uncle  sent  diplomatic  missions  to 
Arab  capitals  and  one  June  2  formally  ^- 
plled  for  admission  to  the  United   Nations 

In  a  kind  of  "straw  vote,"  the  UN  In  which 
It  was  admitted  to  tbe  World  Health  Organi- 
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eatlon,  Oman  was  opposed  only  by  Albania 
and  South  Yemen. 

Another  foreign  power  in  the  area  Is  Pe- 
king which  backs  a  guerrilla  movement  in 
Dhufar,  Oman's  southwestern  province, 
which  has  pretensions  In  the  entire  gulf. 

Yet  another  and  older  current  of  opf)osl- 
tlon  to  the  Omanl  regime  In  Muscat  is  still 
generated  by  the  Imam  Qhaleb,  an  Om&nl 
religious  leader  now  exiled  in  Saudi  Arabia 
wbo  led  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Qabu's 
father  In  the  1950"8 

Some  Arab  governments  are  highly  suspi- 
cious of  Sultan  Qabus  Brlttsh-ofDcered  Army 
and  because  of  past  British  political  influ- 
ence in  the  country  and  control  of  Oman  s 
few   past    relations   with   the   outside   world 

Last  March  2  the  US  State  Department 
spokesman  said  the  US  would  not  replace 
Britain  as  "protecting  power"  In  the  gulf.  He 
praised  the  interest  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait, 
and  Iran  in  assuring  gulf  stability  and  said 
the  "fundamental  interests  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States"  were  not  endangered  by 
the  British  puUout 

This  statement  came  several  weeks  after 
three  Soviet  warships  cruised  through  the 
gulf  This  was  a  rare  event  since  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  has  forced  Soviet  warships 
In  the  gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  to  take  the  long 
sea  routes  around  Europe  and  Africa 

Bahrain,  the  only  visible  symbol  of  U.S. 
pKDwer  In  the  gulf  now.  Is  the  site  of  the 
Middle  East  force  of  the  U  S  Navy.  This  con- 
sists of  two  destroyers  (sometimes  only  one) 
and  an  auxiliary  ship  based  in  Bahrain 
They  have  no  connection  with  tbe  US  Sixth 
Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and  their  com- 
mander. Rear  Adm  Marmeduke  O  Bayne, 
takes  orders  only  from  Washington. 

BtTUIOUNDINGS    NOTBD 

Admiral  Bayne's  headquarters  here  is 
within  easy  hailing  distance  of  the  office  of 
Britain's  senior  gulf  administrator.  Sir  Geof- 
frey Arthur,  the  British  Resident,  and  of  the 
main  British  military  headquarters  which  is 
phasing  down 

Bahrain's  Crown  Prince  and  Defense  Min- 
ister, the  son  of  Sheikh  Issab  Ibn  Sulamn 
al-Khallfa  the  rtUer,  recently  fiew  to  the 
United  States  for  a  year's  work  at  the  U.S. 
Army's  general  staff  school  at  Pt  Leaven- 
worth Kans  Both  Bahrain  and  Abu  Dhabi 
have  tnade  training  arrangements  with  the 
U.S. -supplied  armed  forces  of  Jordan 

Bahrain's  busy  port  may  take  on  new  sig- 
nificance If,  as  expected,  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Oil  Exporting  Countries  (OAPEC), 
which  met  in  Kuwait  In  early  June,  finally 
approves  construction  here  of  a  fleet  of  Arab 
tankers  and  of  a  >3CX)  million  drydock.  the 
only  one  between  Singapore  and  Amster- 
dam capable  of  handling  supertankers. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY CXDNCERNED  ABOUT  TRADE 
WITH   COMMUNIST   CHINA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  has  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  exercise  extreme  caution  In  opening 
trade  relations  with  Communist  China 
and  to  Immediately  make  provisions  tor 
establishing  potent  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent further  eroaion  of  domestic  textile 
markets  by  still  another  low-wage  nation. 
This  resolutior.  was  authored  by  State 
Senators   Lake,   Bonner,   and   Long,   all 
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outstanding  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  Textile  Commit- 
tee. I  commend  this  important  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues : 
A    CoNctraaxNT    RESOLtJnoN    Memorializing 

THI  PatSIDENT  AND  THE  CONCRXSS  "TO  Ex- 
KKCISI  EXTEEME  CAtTTTON  IN   OPENING  TRAUE 

Relations  With  Communist  China  and  to 
lmmedia"relt  make  psovisions  for  estab- 
LISHING    POTENT     SAFICUAROS     TO      PREVENT 

Pt'rther  E:ro6Ion  of  Domestic  Textile 
Markets    bt     S"nLL     Another    Low-Wage 

Nation 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  lifted  reetrlctlons  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  In  forty  seven  categories,  in- 
cluding textile  products  and  machinery;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  believed  that  Communist 
China  has  a  large  textile  Industry,  and  the 
President's  action  simply  opens  another 
source  of  low-wage  textile  Imports  that  fur- 
ther imperil  the  wages  and  Jobs  of  thousands 
of  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  there  seem  to  be  no  reliable  In- 
dications at  this  time  that  substantial  exports 
can  be  sent  to  Red  China  so  far  as  textiles 
axe  concerned,   and 

Whereas,  the  linp>ortatlon  of  textiles  and 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  has  seriously 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Oovem- 
ment. county  governments  and  municipal 
governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down  by 
millions  of  dollars  causing  mandatory  cut- 
backs In  all  agencies  of  State  Government 
thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this  State; 
and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  are  on  short  time  that 
causes  them  to  earn  below  average  wages   and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens completely  out  of  work  or  onto  short- 
time,  manufacture  and  market  their  textiles 
and  apparel  under  conditions  that  are  Illegal 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  In  the 
United  States,  acd 

Whereas,  the  textile  markets  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign  Im- 
ports while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
this  coimtry  tightly  protect  their  own  mark- 
ets against  our  textile  exports:  and 

Whereas,  our  government  has  imposed 
upon  the  American  Industry  numerous  regu- 
lations and  cost  factors  that  are  not  required 
of  our  foreign  competitors,    and 

Whereas,  the  textile  Industry  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  has  invested 
billions  of  dollars  In  recent  years  In  new 
plants  and  equipment,  making  It  the  most  ef- 
ficient In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  lis  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  thain  the  Industry  of  Japan 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations:   and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  l>eople  of 
South  Carolina  are  not  willing  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weaken 
their  most  Important  Industry  which  to- 
gether with  its  supply  tnd  related  industries 
over  the  years  have  been  good,  responsible 
corporate  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  the  opening  of  trade  with  Red 
China  adds  still  another  competitive  burden 
on  tbe  American  textile  industry  and  Its  em- 
ployees. Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina respectfully  memoiiallEes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  take  steps 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  American  textile 
industry  against  furtber  serious  inroads  into 
its  markets  by  placing  appropriate  restric- 
tions on  all  such  items  that  might  be  im- 
ported into  this  country 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  tbe  I^resldent  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United  States 


THE     AMERICAN     CONSUMER    AND 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  PRICES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  ROSENTHAL,  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  consumer 
protection  concerns  Itself  with  the  pric- 
ing of  prescription  drugs.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Estes  Kefauver  brought  this  ques- 
tion to  public  attention  as  early  as  1959. 
Almost  8  years  later.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  began  probing  this  problem  with 
his  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
Now,  4  years  after  the  Nelson  hearings, 
the  uncertainties  &n<i  problems  of  drug 
pricing  are  as  great  as  ever  for  the 
American  consumer. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  tremen- 
dous price  differences  for  the  same  pre- 
scription drug  from  pharmacy  to  phar- 
macy within  a  single  neighborhood 
throughout  this  country. 

Now,  we  have  evidence  that  even  the 
lowest  U.S,  prices  are  frequently  higher 
than  those  charged  for  the  identical  drug 
sold  in  Europe  and  South  America,  even 
when  these  drugs  are  produced  and  ex- 
ported by  American  manufacturers 

These  higher  prices  at  home  are  made 
possible  by  U,S.  patent  standards  which 
are.  in  effect,  anticompetitive  It  gives 
the  drug  manufacturer  a  great  amount 
of  leeway  in  which  to  price  their  drugs. 
This  creates  an  exclusive  vacuum  for  the 
sole  distributors  of  certain  drugs  These 
practices  are  revealed  by  an  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  by  Morton 
Mlntz. 

All  of  this  information  points  up  the 
need  for  penetrating  public  scrutiny  to 
find  out  how  this  happens  and  what  must 
be  done  to  protect  the  American  cmi- 
sumer  from  arbitrary  high-pricing  prac- 
tices. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  prescription 
drug  pricing  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
introduced  legislation— H.R.  4432 — that 
would  allow  retailers  to  advertise  pre- 
scripticm  drug  prices.  This  would  give 
the  consumer  more  freedom  In  choosing 
where  he  will  get  his  prescriptions  filled 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  The  con- 
sumer has  &n  undeniable  right  to  know 
the  price  of  the  products  he  needs  and 
wants:  this  includes  the  right  to  com- 
pare prices  few  like  items.  Too  often, 
merchants  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  so- 
called  professionalism  in  refusal  to  per- 
mit price  advertising.  This  protects  high 
pwlces  and  inefficient  operations,  txui  un- 
fairly harms  the  consumer  Drug  price 
£«lvertlslng  Is  all  the  more  Important  In 
these  times  of  rapid  Increase  In  cost  of 
living. 

I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Rxcord  an  ar- 
ticle by  Morton  Mint2  of  the  Washington 
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Post.  This  article,  which  clearly  deline- 
ates the  tremendous  driig  price  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  follows 

Twr»mr  V.3    Dmucs  Cost  Less  in   Eioht 

Ornni  Nations 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  n«w  government  study  sbows  that  manu- 
facturers  of  30  popuJax  prescription  drugs 
clkarge  druggist*  In  the  United  States  much 
higher  prices,  generally,  than  they  charge 
pharmacists  In  eight  other  countries 

In  the  case  of  Oarvon.  a  p&lnklller  that 
American  doctors  prescribe  more  often 
than  any  other  drug  m  the  years  19«7 
through  IMS.  the  price  was  more  than  four 
times  higher  here  than  it  was  in  Ireland 

Similarly,  American  druggists  pay  more 
than  three  tunes  as  much  as  their  Irish 
counterparts  for:  Bavil.  a  Merck  antidepres- 
sant: tolbutamide,  an  oral  antldlabetes  pUl 
Upjohn  sells  as  Or'.nase,  Librium,  a  Hoffm*n- 
UaRocbe  tranquilizer  sedative:  chlorproma- 
zine  and  trifluoperazine,  antidepressants 
that  Smith  Kline  &  French  sells  as  Thorazine 
and  Stelazlne.  respectively:  meprobamate,  a 
sedative  tranquilizer  Wyeth  Laboratories 
tradenames  Equanll:  Donden,  a  CIBA  seda- 
tive and  a  penicillin  that  Lilly  sells  here  as 
V  Cmin  K. 

In  other  cases,  the  lowest  prices  among  the 
eight  countries  were  found  In  Brazil.  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  never  In  the 
United  States  The  highest  prices  for  13  of 
the  30  drugs  were  those  charged  in  this  coun- 
try, three  each  were  higher  priced  in  Canada 
and  Italy,  and  one  each  in  Brazil  and  Sweden 
Other  countries  in  the  survey  were  Australia 
and  New  Zealand 

Rdmood  U.  Jacoby  and  Dennis  L.  Hefner. 
who  did  the  study  for  the  Division  of  Health 
Insurance  Studies  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  point  out  that  Ireland,  along 
with  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom 
negotiate  with  pharmaceutical  firms  for 
lower  drug  pnlces 

Italy  and  Brazil  actually  set  drug  prloes. 
and  Sweden  regulates  them.  Australia  con- 
siders the  price  of  a  medicine  in  deciding 
whether  to  Include  it  on  the  list  of  drugs 
for  which  the  government  provides  reim- 
bursement 

The  authors,  whose  report  was  published 
In  the  May  Social  Security  Bulletin  also 
note  that  the  United  States  grants  drug 
manufacturers  l7-y«ar  patent  monopolies, 
not  only  on  production  processes .  but  on 
products,  as  well. 

Brazil  and  Italy  grant  no  patents  at  all  on 
pharmaceuticals.  Jacoby  and  Hefner  say 
Sweden  grants  them  on  processes  alone.  The 
other  countries  In  the  study  issue  patents  on 
proceases  and  products,  as  does  the  United 
StatM 

Jacoby  and  Hefner  say  their  data  does  not 
reveal  the  extent  tu  'A-hlch  price  variations 
are  caused  by  "real  economic  factors."  such 
as  differences  In  labor  costs  and  sizes  of 
markets 

But.  they  say  'General  knowledge  of  the 
problem  suggests  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  price  dUcrlmlnatlon  ezerdMd  by 
drug  producers  is  a  minor  factor."  They  go 
on  to  say: 

The  study  shows  that  prices  In  the  United 
States  for  these  i  the  30 )  drugs  are  generally 
higher  than  In  any  other  country  studied. 
TTie  lowest  price  for  any  drug  was  usually 
about  one-fourth   the  highest  price 

"Atthough  certain  countrlee  exhibited 
tendencies  toward  a  high  or  low  level  of 
prices,  these  levels  were  not  consistent  for 
all  products  For  one  category  of  drugs — 

tranquilizers — U  8  prices  w«re  highest  In 
every  case. 

Yet  for  •  •  •  antibiotic,  the  U.S.  price  was 
among  the  lowest  observed." 

The  authors  did  not  note  that  this  prod- 
uct   which  Is  tetracyllne.  Is  highly  compeU- 
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tlve  In  price  because  a  patent  monopoly  was 
broken   In  court 

The  authors  continued; 
The   price   for   PolyclIUn    (an   antibiotic) 
was  much  higher  In  Brazil  than  In  any  other 
country,   yet   for   five  drugs  Brazil   had   the 
lowest  price  .  . 

"Australia.  Ireland  and  Sweden  pay  part 
of  the  retail  price  of  prescription  medicines 
In  Sweden,  payment  Is  for  one-half  of  tliat 
portion  of  the  price  between  tl  and  $3  and 
for  everything  over  t3. 

'In  Ireland,  payment  depeiuls  on  the 
patient's  income,  in  Australia,  payment  la 
for  everything  except  a  nominal  co-payment 
fee 

"For  medicines  to  treat  certain  chronic 
diseases  all  three  countries  pay  the  total 
price 

"The  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  pay  the 
full  retail  price  for  medicines  New  Zealand 
pays  for  the  least  expensive  brand  of  a  drug 

"These  six  governments  therefore  have  a 
direct  Interest  In  the  prices  at  which  phar- 
maceutical  Items   are  sold," 

The  study  grew  out  of  an  earlier  investiga- 
tion by  the  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs, 
which  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  created  In  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration 

In  the  fiscal  year  now  ending,  "pharmaceu- 
tical services"  In  HEW-sponsored  health  care 
programs  will  amount  to  about  (14  billion, 
out  of  a  national  total  of  more  than  97  bil- 
lion, the  study  says 

About  a  decade  ago.  the  late  Sen  Estes 
Kefauver  (D-Tenn  i ,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate antitrust  subcommittee,  established  that 
pharmaceutical  houses  frequently  were 
charging  American  druggists  more  tlian 
druggists  in  countries  as  distant  as  New 
Zealand,  even  for  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  shipped  abroad 

In  19«7  Sen  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, established  that  such  pricing  dis- 
parities were  persisting 

He  brought  out.  for  example,  that  CIBA's 
price  to  druggists  for  100  0  3S-mg  tablets  of 
CerpasU.  Its  brand  of  reserplne.  which  often 
IS  used  to  lower  blood  pressure  was  14.60  In 
the  United  States — but  II  OS  in  Bonn.  •!  19 
in  London.  (1^4  In  Bern,  tl  56  In  Vienna. 
tl.53  in  Rome,  and  in  Mexico  City.  OOO 

Pressed  to  explain.  Charles  T.  SlUoway, 
then  president  of  the  Swiss  Arm's  United 
States  subsidiary,  testified  about  such  things 
as  "differing  economics"  in  various  countries 
and  "local  circumstances  " 

Nelson  said,  however.  "In  every  single  In- 
stance where  competition  occurs  the  price  is 
far  lower"  He  also  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  grants  patent  monopolies  on 
both  processes  vad  products,  while  many 
other  nations  do  not 
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THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  BALTIC 
N.\TIONS 


HON   CHARLES  A   VANIK 

o*'  onto/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  ''RMRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2S.  1971 

Mr  V.\NTK  Mr  Speaker,  this  nnonth 
marks  a  tragic  anniversary  the  31st  year 
that  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  been  denied 
their  freedom  and  have  been  under  the 
subjugation  of  a  foreign  power. 

On  June  15.  1940.  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  working  in  cooperation  with  Nazi 
0«rmany.  invaded  the  three  Baltic  re- 
publics and  Imposed  their  rule  on  these 
formerly  free  nations  A  brutal  occupa- 


tion followed  with  massive  deportations 
of  the  resident  populations.  To  date, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  of 
these  three  republics  has  been  removed 
from  their  native  homelands  This  at- 
tack on  the  liberty  of  these  peoples  was 
met  with  resistance.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  period  between  1940  and  1952. 
some  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters 
alone  have  lost  their  lives  in  a  magnifi- 
cent resistance  movement  Although 
armed  resistance  has  ceased,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  continues  in  the  hearts  of  these 
brave  people  They  live  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  some  day  independence  will 
once  again  be  theirs. 

It  is  our  duty  to  hold,  always,  the  torch 
of  liberty,  the  example  of  freedom  up 
high,  so  that  the  captive  and  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  world  may  continue  to 
hope  and  Eisplre  for  the  return  of  free- 
dom By  our  every  example,  by  our  every 
action,  we  must  stand  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  independence  for  all  people, 
everywhere 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  rich  heritage  of  cul- 
tural diversity  and  the  contributions  to 
liberty  which  immigrants  to  America 
from  the  Baltic  nations  have  given  to 
this  country 

This  summer's  Smithsonian  Polk  Art 
Festival  on  the  Mall  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital is  giving  special  recognition  to  the 
crafts  and  cultural  background  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  Among  the  groups  which 
will  be  represented  are  Americans  of  East 
European  descent.  These  people,  whose 
homelands  are.  for  the  most  part,  now 
denied  the  liberty  which  is  the  recog- 
nized right  of  mankind,  will  demonstrate 
the  crafts  and  skills  which  their  fathers 
brought  to  IhLs  Nation — and  which 
helped  make  this  Nation  great. 

As  we  participate  in  this  festival  on 
the  Mall,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
tlie  cause  of  freedom  which  has  been 
denied  their  homelands. 


HEROIN  ADDICTION  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondflv.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
tragedy  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  reflected  in  some  recent  corre- 
spondence I  had  regarding  the  son  of  one 
of  my  constituer.t-s  who  returned  from 
serving  in  Vietnam  with  an  undesirable 
discharge  because  of  drug  addiction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
planning  now  for  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  centers  to  care  for  men  in  this 
same  situation  While  I  support  these 
plans  I  do  feel  that  they  are  missing  the 
main  thrust  of  thi.s  tragedy  Wt-  mast  di- 
rect our  efforts  toward  withdrnwal  so 
that  no  longer  will  our  young  healthy 
men  be  thrust  into  the  horrors  of  that 
war  and  .seek  drugs  as  their  only  escape. 
I  include  these  letters  In  the  Record  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  bring  the  full 
impact  of  the  war  to  those  who  would 
delay  that  withdrawal: 
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AniL  34.  1971. 

Hon.    JZBOMZ    R     WtOJlTW, 

House  of  Representativea, 
Waahintgon,  DC. 

DzAJi  CoNGRzssMAN  Wau>ix:  I  have  received 
the    reply    from    the    Army    relative    to    my 

brother.  ( ).  However,  the  Army  has 

failed  to  supply  the  moet  Important  infor- 
mation concerning  my  brothers  situation 
We,  his  family,  have  painfully  received  this 
Information  firsthand  and  all  Its  heartbreak- 
ing ramifications.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  the 
Army  has  shipped  home  one  of  the  30,000 
walking  dead. 

While  Colonel  Proudfoot's  letter  lists  the 
charges  brought  agalns  my  brother— and  I 
have  no  argument  against  these  charges — he 
forgets  to  state  that  at  the  time  this  Inci- 
dent occurred   ( ).  a  heroin  addict. 

was  trying  to  'kick  the  habit"  and  was  "com- 
ing dovm"  on  his  own.  His  addiction  was 
known  In  Chu  Lai.  for  he  had.  prior  to  this 
incident,  applied  for  the  Amnesty  Program 
but  had  dropped  out.  Since  he  was  only  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Amnesty  once,  he  was  trying 
to  break  his  habit  on  his  own.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  way  In  which  the  Army 
treated  his  sickness — In  my  brother's  case. 
An  addict  Is  locked  up.  not  treated  for  his 
slckjieas.  and  then  discharged  undesirably 
with  this  grave  war  wound. 

Yesterday.  In  the  Capitol,  veterans  fl-ung 
their  medals  back.  How  does  my  brother  fling 
his  w-ar  medal  back — his  tortured  mind — his 
punctured  arm — his  shattered  life?  My 
brother  needed  psychiatric  help  long  before 
he  went  to  Vietnam,  but  he  was  not  a  heroin 
addict  That  wasn't  the  answer  to  the  horrors 
of  life  In  the  field,  but  as  you  know,  that  Is 
the  unfortunate  escape  route  so  many  sol- 
diers take. 

Now  my  brother  Is  fighting  for  his  life.  He 
la  struggling  to  stay  off  the  needle.  But  he 
has  been  stripped  of  all  his  veteran  benefits 
and  his  own  self  esteem  Is  so  low  that  I  really 
doubt  he  will  make  it.  Unfortunately,  my 
parents  are  not  able  to  accept  addiction  as 
a  sickness,  but  look  on  it  as  criminal  activity 
and  my  father,  who  served  32  years  In  the 
"old  "  Navy,  cannot  comprehend,  let  alone 
accept,  the  heartbreak  of  heroin.  And  my 
brother  is  presently  living  In  this  tense  situa- 
tion— trying  to  piece  his  shattered  life  to- 
gether. Of  course  my  father  Is  also  heart- 
broken about  his  discharge  too  My  brother 
says  that  after  it  was  known  that  you  helped 
get  him  out  of  the  field,  undue  pressure  was 
exerted  on  him  and  that  this  Incident  In  Chu 
Lai  was  a  result  of  that  pressure 

I  want  you  to  know  that  my  family  Is  very 
grateful  for  your  help  and  efforts  on  behalf 

of  ( — — )    My  brother  was  a  weak  and 

disturbed  person  when  he  went  to  that  in- 
sane. Immoral  war.  Now  he  Is  a  weak,  dis- 
turbed heroin  addict.  Also,  I  am  not  trying  to 
excuse  my  brother  or  his  weaknesses.  I  des- 
perately want  him  to  receive  psychiatric 
help — but  I  am  bitter  about  his  treatment  In 
Vietnam  He  was  not  treated  as  a  war 
casualty,  as  a  sick  person  He  was  treated 
as  a  criminal  and  discharged  as  undesirable 
This  Is  punishment,  not  rehabilitation. 

While   { )    remains  alive  there  is 

hope  But  his  self-esteem  is  so  very  low 
that  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  will  be  alive 
I  have  tried  to  help  him — have  tried  to  get 
him  to  go  to  one  of  the  drug  rehabilitation 
programs,  but  he  is  so  confused  and  trying 
to  "please"  my  parents  that  he  won't  admit 
to  them  or  himself  that  he  needs  to  go.  He's 
getting  very  shakey  lately  I  have  seen  the 
look  of  desperation  in  his  eyes  Being  off  the 
needle  is  not  enough  to  keep  him  off.  He 
must  have  something  to  live  for  School  is 
out  because  his  O  I  benefits  are  gone  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  with  an  undesirable  discharge 
the  outlook  Is  rather  grim 

I  really  dont  know  If  there's  anything  else 
you  can  do  for  my  brother  But  I  hope  that 
you  can  do  something  to  stop  this  Immoral, 
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inhumane,  criminal  treatment  of  boys  who 
turn  to  heroin  In  the  servloe.  The  Army  does 
very  little  to  stop  the  fiow  of  these  killer 
drugs,  but  then  punishes  those  afflicted  with 
the  sickness.  Insanity  reigns  these  days 

Again,  Mr.  Waldle,  thanks  for  your  eflorts 

on  ( )  behalf.  He  would  like  to  write 

you.   but   Is   really    unable    He   told   me   to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 
Peace. 

{Name  withheld.) 

P.B. — Sorry  this  Is  so  long.  I  know  you're  a 
busy  man.  but  It  Isn't  something  you  can  say 
In  a  paragraph  or  two. 

Jtwb  6,  1971. 
Hon    Jesomx  R.  Waldix, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concussman  Waujix  :  I  am  vary  glad 
that  upon  our  meeting  last  evening  I  could 
personally  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  all 

their  efforts  on  behalf  of  my  brother   ( 

).    As   I   said   last    night,   you   have   my 

family's  permission  to  put  my  letter  of  April 
24th  into  the  Congnaaslonal  Record.  We 
would  be  very  grateful  If  your  oJBce  could 
send  us  several  copies  of  the  record  when  the 
letter  is  entered, 

I  have  been  unable  to  answer  your  letter 
beoeuse  the  situation  with  my  brother  had 
worsened  He  had  moved  out  of  my  parent's 
home  and  was  living  with  a  pusher.  He  was 
once  again  on  heroin  and  my  husband  and 
I  physioally  removed  him  from  his  depressing 
and  self-destructing  environment.  We 
brought  him  here  to  live  with  us  and  my 
husband,  who  is  a  community  organizer,  was 

able  to  get    ( )    into  Opportunities 

Industrialization  Center  where  he  Is  now 
enrolled  In  a  welding  class. 

But    ( )    Is   by   no   means   in   the 

clear  Most  recently  he  has  started  to  talk 
about  the  horrors  of  the  war,  the  atrocities 
he  committed.  He  has  trouble  concentrating 
at  OIC  because  the  wax  and  his  guilt  Is  al- 
■ways  on  his  mind.  He  has  nightmares  and 
cannot  get  a  good  night's  sleep  As  he  says, 
"I  cAD't  seem  to  get  my  head  straight"  'When 
I  returned  home  from  the  cocktail  party  last 
evening  I  told  my  brother  of  my  conversation 
with  you  He  was  drunk  or  stoned  out  of  his 
mind — but  not  on  heroin  He  sat  there,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  face,  and  told  me  how 
hurt  he  was  when  he'd  killed  a  little  puppy 
And  then  there  was  the  family  he  almost 
blew  up  Just  for  the  hell  of  it  And  the  rice 
paddles  his  truck  ran  over  as  the  "pappa- 
son"  pleaded  with  him  not  to  And  there  vras 
the  women  he  killed  and  other  accompany- 
ing atrocities  that  the  heroin  had  blocked 
out  He  Is  still  In  that  Insane  war  He  re- 
lives it  every  day  and  every  night  He  Is 
"rotten  ".  "evU",  etc.  He  was  very  drunk  and 
angry  at  himself  for  what  he'd  done. 

I'm  trying  to  get  him  Involved  in  the 
Veterans  Against  the  War  Then  he  can  turn 
his  anger  and  guilt  Into  constructive  action 
to  try  to  abolish  "the  green  machine" — to 
end  the  draft  and  to  bring  the  boys  home 
Right  now  sUl  his  anger  and  "evil"  feelings 
are  directed  against  himself,  not  those  who 
made  him  kill  and  then  sent  him  home  with 
an  undesirable  discharge  and  a  heroin  ad- 
diction, 

I  have  read  what  the  President  proposes 
to  do  to  stop  the  heroin  addiction  in  Indo- 
Chiita  I  think  his  approach  Is  inadequate 
and  I  know  that  the  only  answer  is  to  bring 
the  boys  home  and  to  end  this  Insane  war. 
At  least  the  problem  is  being  recognized.  But 
so  far  no  one  has  said  anytiUng  about  getting 
help  for  thoee  addicts  who  have  been  re- 
turned home — with  their  shattered  lives, 
their  undesirable  discharges  and  their  heroin 
habit. 

I  am  stire  that  my  brother  Is  only  one  of 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  who  has  been 
discharged  undesirably  and  stripped  of  his 
benefits.  The  government  is  leaving  him  with 
a  bleak  future  and  Is  not  bearing  the  reapon- 
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slblllty  for  his  sickness.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  sort  of  legislation  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for  my 
brother  Is  a  war  casualty  Just  as  much  as  the 
guy  who  lost  his  legs.  He  is  losing  his  sanity, 
I  feel  that  pressure  must  be  put  on  the 
Army  to  rescind  these  undesirable  and  dis- 
honorable discharges  and  to  reinstate  right- 
ful benefits  to  these  veterans.  He  has  been 
unable  to  even  obtain  a  part-time  >ob  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  undeairable 
discharge. 

Please  let  me  know  what  else  I  can  do  to 
put  pressure  on  the  government  to  try  to  get 
help  for  boys  like  my  brother.  Who  else 
should  I  write  letters  to  in  the  Army  and 
other  departnvents  In  the  govemxnent?  My 
brother  now  resides  in  Don  Edward's  district, 
as  do  I,  and  I  shall  be  writing  him,  but  I  feel 
I  must  do  more. 

Another  tragic  result  of  our  personal  fam- 
ily situation  Is  that  my  father  bad  a  heart 
attack  about  a  month  ago  and  my  mother 
may  have  to  have  heart  surgery.  Their  condi- 
tions may  not  be  completely  attributable  to 
my  brother's  situation — but  our  family  has 
been  living  In  a  pressure  cooker  ever  since  we 

first  got  letters  home  from  when  he 

was  In  the  field.  We  are  all  a  nervous  wreck. 
I  live  with  hojje  In  my  heart  for  my  brother, 
but  my  mother  has  already  burled  him  sev- 
eral times  I  am  realistic  and  am  prepared 
for  the  worst  However,  he  is  alive — but  he  is 
not  living. 
Peace, 

(Name  withheld.) 

PS — You  have  our  permission  to  use  any 
of  otir  correspondence  to  help  remedy  this 
insanity. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  IN  MAINE— 
FOURTH  INSTALLMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF  MAnrz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  of  this  body's  proceedings  the  first 
five  of  seven  chapters  of  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Power — The  Greatest 
Threat  To  Maine, "  which  is  the  product 
of  the  work  of  a  Maine  citizens'  group 
called  Citizens  for  Safe  Power.  These 
chapters  were  devoted  to  the  en'viran- 
mental.  safety,  and  other  problem  which 
construction  and  operation  of  a  proposed 
atomic  power  plant  in  Maine  could  cause, 
as  well  as  the  likelihood  that  no  agency 
will  effectively  be  able  to  monitor  or 
regulate  these  problems  The  Insertions 
appear  on  p€iges  21717,  21781,  and  22109 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Today,  I  include  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  pamphlet  in  the  Record,  together 
with  appropriate  footnotes.  The  chapter 
is  entitled  "What  are  the  Alternatives?" 

The  article  follows: 

What  axz  ■rnr  ALTmNATTvxs? 

First  consider  whether  nuclear  fission 
plants,  regardless  of  hazards,  will  assure  suffi- 
cient supplies  In  the  future!  At  present  nu- 
clear reactors  provide  the  steam  to  generate 
less  than  one  percent  of  electricity  consumed. 
Of  the  17  nuclear  plants  now  "on  the  line" 
approximately  half  of  them  are  now  shut 
down  permanently,  or  seml-permanently  for 
repairs.  Assuming  they  can  be  made  reliable, 
is  fission  nuclear  generation  the  moet  eco- 
nomical way  to  produce  electricity?  Dr  E.  P, 
Radford  points  out  that  "  there  has  never 
been  a  detailed  breakdown  of  all  costs  of  nu- 
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clea.r  p)ower  gener«tlon  to  determine  Just 
what  the  totftl  cost  to  the  oonsumer  kctuaJly 
is    .   ■•  (65) 

Listed  ar«  some  corts  to  the  public 

1  Development  In  reactor  en^neerlng 

2  Administration  and  promotion  costs  of 
the  ABC 

3  &flnlng.  processing  and  transporting  fuel 
4.  Insurance 

5  Waste  disposal. 

6  Plutonium  re-purchase. 

7  Costs  of  shut  downs  of  nuclear  power 
plants  when  accidents  or  radioactivity  make 
them  inoperable 

8  Environmental  monitoring 

9  Damage  to  the  environment,  losses  In 
fish,  game  and  contaminated  fcxidstufTs 

10  Disease  and  deaths  of  miners  and  mem- 
bers of  pvibllc  due  to  allied  radioactivity 
Joshua  Lederberg  estimates  the  health  cost 
of  mutations  due  to  AZC's  pertnlsslble  expo- 
sure llmlU  wUl  be  about  110  binion  a  year. 

Utilities  already  know  that  nuclear  plants 
are  not  as  economical  as  conventional  means 
of  generation.  That  Is  why  utilities  demand 
that  public  taxes  pay  500  million  dollars 
annually  of  the  560  million  dollar  Insurance 
bin  (Curtis  and  Hogan.  1969).  up  to  70%  of 
reactor  research  and  development  costs 
iKarp.  1970)  (3  billion  dollars  for  1970.  less 
than  3%  for  research  of  safe  waste  disposal 
{Committee  on  Resources  and  Man.  1969|). 
Initial  fuel  costs,  essential  government  moni- 
toring of  each  plant.  ABC  administration 
and  promotion  costs,  etc  The  tax  subsidy 
win  soon  be  higher   The  AEC  states: 

"With  reactors  of  current  technology,  the 
known  and  estimated  domestic  resources  of 
uranium  at  prices  less  than  110  F>er  pound  of 
uranium  oxide  (U.O,)  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  requlremenu  of  the  projected  growth  of 
nuclear  electric  plant  capacity  in  the  U  S 
for  about  the  next  25  years."  i57i 

Since  that  estimate  "nuclear  power-plant 
capacity  for  1980  has  been  Increased  from 
96.000  to  145.000  electrical  megawatts  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  the  estimates 
of  uranltmi  reserve"  and  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  reasonably  assured  reserves  can 
be  produced  by  1980  The  AEC  claims  it  la 
developing  a  breeder  reactor  that  would  pro- 
duce up  to  two-thirds  the  amount  of  fission- 
able material  it  burns,  thus  greatly  extend- 
ing the  use  of  the  limited  supplies  of  ura- 
nium on  earth 

However.  Dr  Radford  reports 
"Presently  in  the  US  only  one  smaU  ex- 
perimental breeder  reactor  is  operating  in 
Idaho  A  larger  one  built  In  Nebraska  never 
operated  adequately  and  has  been  shut  down 
permanently 

The  large  Enrico  Fermi  breeder  reactor 
constructed  near  Detroit  had  a  loss  of  cool- 
ing capacity  In  a  portion  of  the  fuel  elemenu. 
a  melt  down  of  some  of  the  elements,  with 
the  resiiit  that  It  has  not  been  operating 
since  1966  "  (S8) 

If  competitively  priced  uranium  runs  out 
before  the  breeder  is  developed  the  AEC  and 
the  utilities  are  not  worried  By  then  present 
nuclear  plant  construction  will  have  the 
U.S.  dependent  enough  on  nuclear  genera- 
tion to  force  tax  subsidy  of  non -competitively 
priced  uranium  reserves  found  in  low-grade 
uranium  deposits,  granite,  and  certain  soils 
8uch  dependence  will  also  conveniently  pre- 
empt present  safety  considerations,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  accept  nuclear  generation 
at  any  cost 

Theoretically,  nuclear  fission  could  be  an 
enormous  source  of  electrical  power  in  the 
future  and  scientists  agree  that  If  all  radio- 
activity could  be  contained.  If  uses  could  be 
developed  for  the  deadly  radioactive  waste. 
and  thermal  effluents  adequately  controlled. 
nuclear  power  generation  would  be  accept- 
able, and  we  should  t>e  strictly  researching 
to  achieve  these  goals  and  not  be  accelerat- 
ing power  demands  to  Justify  more  construc- 
tion of  present  wasteful  and  hazardous  nu- 
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clear  plants  Canada  has  perfected,  through  a 
purely  research  approach  toward  nuclear 
F>ower  generation,  a  nuclear  plant  cleaner  and 
more  efficient  than  U  S  plants  and  Is  buying 
the  necessary  heavy  water  from  Russia 

Aside  from  the  AEC-utUlty  rush  to  commit 
the  US  to  nuclear  power  generation,  what 
Is  the  "power  crisis?"  The  most  conservatlre 
estimates  of  readily  available  conventional 
source*  of  electricity  gives  us  well  over  600 
years  to  perfect  safe  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion The  National  Academy  of  Science  esti- 
mates at  projected  consumption  rates,  we 
have  about  100  years  minimum  before  the 
peak  80%  of  known  reserves  of  petroleum 
(crude  oil.  natural  gas.  etc  )  are  exhausted; 
about  300  to  400  years  to  exhaust  the  peak 
80%  of  coal  reserves 

There  is  no  question  that  solar  energy  can 
generate  vast  amounts  of  electricity 

The  U  S  has  Installed  less  than  one-third 
of  Its  river  power  generating  capacity,  and 
we  have  an  annual  365,030.000,000  kilowatt 
p<jtentlal  In  North  America  alone  for  gen- 
erating electricity  by  tidal  power  (Commit- 
tee on  Resources  and  Man.  1969) 

Are  there  new  means  of  generating  elec- 
tricity' Unfortunately  the  AEC  has  kept  this 
Country  behind  in  developing  other  means 
by  cornering  84"-  of  the  electricity  generat- 
ing research  dollar  for  the  past  30  years. 
(Shepard.  1970)  for  the  singular  development 
of  nuclear  power  plants  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  states  that  a  radically  new 
means  of  generating  electricity  called  mag- 
neto-hydrodynamics   iMDH)  : 

"could  become  an  established  form  of  elec- 
tric energy  supply  much  before  the  turn  of 
the     century"  "the     requirements     for 

water  for  cooling  MDH  generation  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  requirement  for  foasll- 
flred  or  nuclear -powered  generation,  and 
MDH  generators  would  contribute  little  to 
air  p>oUutlon  .  MDH.  a  high  voltage  po- 
tential can  be  obtained  by  placing  electrodes 
In  a  very  hot.  Ionized  and  highly  conductive 
gas  stream  as  It  moves  through  a  magnetic 
fleld."(59) 

Privately  In  the  US.,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co  of  California  now  generates  82 
megawatts  geothermally  using  natural  vol- 
canic steam  beds  that  cover  almost  the  entire 
Western  half  of  the  US  and  will  generate  230 
megawatts  by  1973  Eleven  northern  Cali- 
fornia towns  have  contracted  for  their  own 
geothermal  generating  facilities  Russia  Is 
developing  a  geothermal  potential  that  "is 
greater  than  all  other  Soviet  energy  soufces 
together."  Mexico  recently  "awed"  University 
of  California  scientists  with  their  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  energy  Presently  8*ie  has 
a  75  megawatt  plant  under  construction  and 
300  megawatt  plant  under  design  Ireland. 
New  Zealand.  Japan.  Hungary.  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines  use  substantial  geother- 
mal energy  Italy  has  389  megawatts,  and 
Russia  838  36  megawatts  with  total  capacity 
m  the  early  1970s  of  1.134  75  megawatts 
(Committee  on  Resources  and  Man.  1960) 
Worldwide  the  steam  beds  are  proving  In- 
exhaustible as  surface  rains  are  found  to  seep 
down  and  more  than  compensate  for  any 
possible  steam  release 

Russia  now  leads  the  world  In  development 
of  electricity  generation  by  nuclear  fusion 
I  version  fission )  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  cites  Bethe  In  Resources  and  Man 

the  enormous  amounts  of  energy 
radiated  from  the  sun  and  the  stars  are 
produced  by  the  fusion  of  hydrogen  of 
atomic-mass  1  Into  helium  of  atomlc-nuiss  4  ' 

"The  Academy  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  fusion  of  deuterium  and  tritium 
(each  a  form  of  hydrogen)  into  helium  In  an 
uncontrolled  explosive  manner  has  already 
been  achieved  as  U  the  basis  for  the  so-called 
hydrogen,  or  thernvonuclear  bomb 

The  relative  abundance  of  deuterium 
In  water  (Including  sea  water  i  Is  1  deuterium 
atom  for  each  6.S00  hydrogen  atoms 

the  fuel  equivalents  of  1  cubic  kilo- 
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meter  of  sea  water  are  360  billion  tons  of 
coal,  or  1.360  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil.  .  .  . 
The  total  volume  of  the  oceans  Is  about 
1  5X100  cubic  kilometers  Should  enough 
deuterium  be  withdrawn  to  reduce  the  initial 
concentration  by  I  percent,  the  energy  re- 
leased by  fusion  would  amount  to  about 
500.000  times  that  of  the  world's  initial 
supply  of  fossil  fuels  "  (60) 

On  October  31.  1969  the  New  York  Times 
reported: 

"British  scientists,  using  6  tons  of  equip- 
ment flown  to  Moscow  to  test  a  Soviet  plane 
widely  viewed  with  skepticism  In  the  West, 
have  found  that  the  Russians  underesti- 
mated their  success  In  trying  to  tame  the 
power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 

•The  development  has  injected  new  life 
Into  the  effort  to  develop  the  reactor  power 
by  fusion — that  Is.  by  the  energy  released 
when  two  very  light  atoms  merge  to  form  a 
heavier  one  In  reactors  now  In  use.  the 
energy  is  produced  by  fission — the  splitting 
of  giant  atoms  such  as  those  of  uranium. 

"Oak  Ridge  has  begun  xjrork  on  a  counter- 
part of  the  Tokamak  series,  known  as  Ormak. 
which  will  cost  about  tl  million  Dr  Poetma 
plans  to  Incorporate  some  design  features 
that  he  hopes  wtll  make  It  superior  to  the 
Soviet  machine  However,  he  reported  recent- 
ly that  the  Russians  had  a  long  head  start  " 
(61) 

On  February  5,  1071  the  New  York  Times 
reported: 

Princeton  University  physicists  reported 
Wednesday  that  recent  experiments  deem  it 
may  be  possible  to  demonstrate  before  1075 
that  It  Is  scientifically  feasible  to  harness 
the  awesome  energy  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 

"If  so.  they  said.  In  another  16  years  the 
nation  may  see  an  electric  power  generating 
plant  operating  on  thermonuclear  fuaton     . 

"Grove  (Dr  Don  Grove.  Physicist  In  charge 
of  fusion  experiments  at  Princeton)  told  a 
news  conference  that  recent  experiments  on 
the  Princeton  Tokamak  have  verified  the 
work  done  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  be- 
gun to  find  out  what  features  of  the  Toka- 
mak make  it  work  better  than  any  previous 
device 

"Because  the  research  Is  advancing  rapid- 
ly. Grove  said,  electric  power  utilities  are  be- 
coming interested  Public  Service  Gas  and 
Electric  (Company  of  New  Jersey  has  made 
a  60.000  dollar  grant  and  utilities  In  New 
York.  Philadelphia  and  other  places  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  .  .  . 

"As  for  safety.  Orove  commented:  It  Is 
absolutely  Impossible  to  have  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion In  a  fusion  power  plant  There  are  ab- 
solutely no  radioactive  by-products,  no  hot 
fission  ashes  to  be  carted  away  ' 

"As  a  result,  he  added.  'A  thermonuclear 
plant  could  be  located  right  In  the  center  of 
the  city  "  (62) 

Possll  fuel  plants  operate  at  39%  efflclency 
as  compared  to  33%  for  nuclear  reactors 
Isuch  as  Maine  Yankee],  which  means  32% 
of  a  nuclear  plants'  heat  Is  converted  to  elec- 
tricity and  the  rest  goes  Into  the  environ- 
ment (Seaborg,  1070).  Richard  P  Post, 
(Gaugh.  Eastlund.  1971)  of  the  Ijiwrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  has  proposed  a  direct 
energy  conversion  fusion  process  which  could 
operate  at  as  much  as  90%  efficiency.  Present 
fission  reactors  can  only  use  1%  of  the  ura- 
nium fuel  installed  before  the  fuel  assembly 
must  be  replaced    (Radford.  1969) 

According  to  All  Bulent  Cambel.  Wayne 
State  University's  Executive  Vice-President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Director  of  a  sweep- 
ing White  House  inquiry  Into  energy  prob- 
lems: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  whatsover  that  the 
production  of  power  Is  the  main  source  of 
environmental  blight  that  engulfs  us  every- 
where. The  limitations  of  energy  consump- 
tion lies  not  In  any  shortage  of  resources  but 
in  eiivironmental  Hmitatioiu."  (emphasis 
added)  . 
'When  fossil  fuel  reserves,  uranium  and 
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thorium  reserves,  the  nuclear  fusion  poten- 
tial of  deuterium  Ln  sea  water,  and  non- 
depletable  energy  source*  (hydro,  aero,  geo- 
thermal, tidal  and  solar)  are  all  considered 
together,  man  need  not  fear  an  energy  short- 
age for  bUUons  of  years.  Because  some  fuels 
are  more  abundant  than  others,  however, 
careful  decisions  must  be  made  concerning 
when  to  switch  from  one  fuel  to  another  but 
these  are  easy  in  oomparlson  to  the  effectua- 
tions of  controls  over  environmental  pollu- 
tion "  (63) 

We  could  easUy  Install  stack  predpltatore 
for  an  estimated  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars on  present  and  addlUonal  foaaU  fuel  gen- 
eraUng  plants  and  meet  all  power  needs  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  plus  assure  a  huge 
reduction  In  polluting  emissions  (The  Ad- 
vocates. 1971 )  Dana  A  Eldrldge.  Engineer  for 
Maine's  PubUc  UUllty  Commission  writes  to 
point  out  the  practicality  of  this  more  con- 
ventional and  safer  approach. 

"Originally  the  che^)er  cost  of  fuel  was 
the  prime  ccwiaideratlon  of  nuclear  genera- 
tion with  its  effect  on  the  general  level  of 
rates,  however,  the  long  lead  time  for  con- 
struction, continually  escalating  coat  of  con- 
struction, cost  of  money,  and  the  many  safe- 
guards required  for  operaUonal  safety  and 
protection  of  the  environment  has  offset  to 
a  considerable  degree  Uie  advantage  of  cheap- 
er fuel  and  recent  planning  has  Indicated  a 
preference  for  fossil  fuel  plants  with  their 
relatively  short  construction  time  and  capi- 
tal coat  per  kilowatt." 

However  in  the  same  letter  he  recognizes 
the  political  reality  that  the  AEC  will  still 
push  nuclear  plants  over  fossil  fuel  plants 
on  an  uninformed  public 

"There  will,  however,  be  additional  nuclear 
generation  in  the  late  70'8  and  early  80's  for 
the  New  England  Region,  and  no  doubt  States 
win  be  selected  several  years  In  advance  of 
construction  Inasmuch  as  power  gener- 

ation sites  are  becoming  scarce  In  the  more 
heavily  populated  sections  of  New  England 
no  doubt  more  and  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  Maine's  open  spaces  for  futxire  lo- 
cations of  generating  plant*,  both  foesll  fuel 
and  nuclear"  ("One  or  two  more  nuclear 
planu  are  now  proposed  for  southern  Maine 
by  1980.  in  the  1,000  megawatt  range,  and 
possibly  of  the  more  dangerous  breeder 
type.") 

LaMont  C  Cole.  Professor  of  Ecology  Cor- 
nell Uiilverslty,  states : 

■  I  am  convinced  that  this  rush  to  blanket 
the  Northeast  with  nuclear  power  plants  ts 
one  of  the  moat  dangerous  and  misguided 
steps  ever  taken  by  man."  (64) 

Resources  for  the  Future,  February  1068 
reports : 

•The  Soviet  nuclear  flaslon-baaed  power 
program  may  come  to  a  complete  halt 
If  one  takes  at  face  value  a  reported  state- 
ment by  Klrtllln,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  Ac- 
cording to  this,  no  more  nuclear  poww  sta- 
tions are  to  be  built  In  the  Sonet  Union  be- 
cause they  are  not  economically  competitive 
with  conventional  fuel  power  stations."  (66) 

However  President  Nixon's  science  advisor. 
Or  Edward  E.  David  Jr  .  recently  announced 
that  development  of  the  most  haeardous, 
liquid  sodium,  fast  breeder  reactor  for  the 
production  of  additional  fuel  for  fission  nu- 
clear plants  had  become  one  of  the  coun- 
try's chief  technological  goals.  Accordingly, 
the  AEC  has  received  108  million  dollars  for 
fiscal  1071  for  such  breeder  development, 
with  a  concxirrent  reduction  reduction  of 
funds  for  nialon  research  (Sullivan,  1071). 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTXBtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22 
I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs relative  to  legislation  to  limit  the 
economic  sanctions  employed  by  our  Na- 
tion against  the  Government  of 
Rhcxlesia. 

Subsequently,  I  received  a  copy  of  cor- 
respondence from  the  State  Department 
opposing  any  end  to  economic  sanctions 
or  resumption  of  normal  trading  with 
Rhodesia  and  full  recognition  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Ghjvemment 

The  letter  from  the  State  Department 
representative  clearly  shows  that  that 
body  dwells  In  the  unrealistic  world  of 
fanUsy,  myth,  and  superstition.  For  a 
nation  which  is  usually  dedicated  to  fair 
play  and  open  trade,  even  to  Communist 
countries  and  to  Red  China,  it  seems 
juvenile  to  maintain  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  sovereign  power  in 
Rhodesia  5  years  after  the  Rhodeslans 
declared  their  own  Independence.  Had 
our  present  State  Department  been  in 
existence  In  1776,  one  would  wonder  how 
many  years  they  would  have  vacillated 
before  trading  with  the  new  American 
colonies,  or  if  they  e'ver  would  have. 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  for  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  Stttes  to 
dodge  their  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people  and  hide 
behind  the  UJ*.  Charter.  Especially  Is  this 
so  when  our  national  policy  Is  subservient 
to  the  United  Nations  In  some  instances, 
yet  we  Ignore  our  so-called  U.N.  responsi- 
bility in  other  Instances  and  do  what 
our  leaders  tell  us  they  feel  is  right. 

For  example,  Red  China  was  con- 
demned as  an  aggressor  nation  tn  1961. 
The  condemnation  has  never  been  lifted 
or  removed.  Yet  our  State  Department 
approved  of  trade  with  Red  China. 

Israel  has  been  condemned  12  times 
since  1966;  yet  not  only  does  our  State 
Deparlanent  continue  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  open  trade  with  Israel  but  also 
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DJB.  taxpayers  have  time  and  time  again 
subsidized  Israel  and  by  so  doing  con- 
done the  actions  which  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  XJU. 

Our  SUte  Department's  foreign  policy 
Is  certainly  an  Alice  In  Wonderland 
enigma. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  my  testimony  to  the 
committee  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
SUte  Departemnt  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point: 

STATKMXKT  OFJOHN  R.  Ra«JCK  BKFOBX  THE 
StTBCOMMrrrXl  OW  iNTXaUATlONAI.  OaOAWl- 
ZATIONS     AND     MOVnCXMTS.     COMJUTTD     ON 

FoaxioN  Arr&aa 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee : 
I  am  thankful  for  the  oportunlty  offered  by 
thU  committee  to  examine  our  country's 
poUcy  relating  to  sanctions  against  Rhodaala, 
In  my  thinking,  the  entire  theory  of  retribu- 
tive punishment  against  a  sovereign  nation 
in  the  hop>es  of  intermeddling  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  nation  is  v?anton  foUy — sought 
as  a  dignified  effort  to  commit  piracy. 

We  are  given  three  basic  reasons  tor  re- 
fusing to  grant  diplomatic  recognlUon  to 
Rhodesia.  aU  of  them  false,  as  I  will  demon- 
strate. 

First,  we  are  told  that  we  must  honor  the 
sanctions  on  that  country  which  were  Im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  Oganlzatlon. 
Let  us  look  honestly  at  these  sanctions,  from 
either  the  point  of  view  of  objective  evalua- 
toln  of  their  validity  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Objectively  the  sanctions  were  either  the 
conniving  of  the  Soviets,  manipulating  tha 
black  puppets  of  the  42  so-called  emerging 
nations  which  make  up  a  significant  and  con- 
trollable bloc  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or  they 
were  the  petulant  pouting  of  spiteful  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  spit  on  the  pie  if  they 
cannot  have  it  to  eat. 

The  idea  that  peaceful  Rhodesia — nonag- 
gresslve.  and  with  no  announced  threat  to  Its 
neighbors — Is  a  threat  to  world  peace — be- 
cause some  other  nation  may  make  an 
aggressive  attack  on  Rhodesia — is  the  kind 
of  poppycock  that  thinking  Americans  are 
sick  of  hearing.  Besides,  too  many  Americans 
have  been  to  Rhodesia  to  continue  swallow- 
ing this  fabrication  which  has  been  invented 
for  political  expediency. 

Rhodesia  has  a  population  of  4.670,000. 
whUe  Washington,  D.C  has  a  population  of 
756.610.  Yet  the  District  of  ColumbU  police 
force  has  5.100  men  while  the  Rhodeslan  army 
totals  under  4,000,  with  less  than  1.000  being 
European  or  white  Although  the  Bhodsalan 
army  Is  smaller  than  the  police  force  of 
Washington,  D.C,  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
an  embargo  against  our  nation's  capital  as 
constituting  a  threat  to  international  peace. 
Even  though  our  treaty  obligations  are  the 
law  of  the  land  under  our  (Constitution,  the 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
or  any  of  Its  organs,  no  matter  how  prestig- 
ious, are  binding  on  us  only  If  we  chooae  to 
be  bound. 

Noteworthy,  the  only  conceivable  Justifica- 
tion for  such  an  act  of  warfare — and  a  de- 
clared blockade  under  articles  30,  41.  and  43 
of  the  United  Nation's  Charter  Is  an  act  of 
warfare — Is  the  determination  by  the  Security 
Council  that  a  target  nation  constitutes  "any 
threat  to  world  peace,  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  act  of  aggression." 

This  Is  like  saying  that  a  solvent  bank  Is 
a  dangerous  threat  to  law  and  order  In  the 
community  because  some  criminal  may  rob 
or  burglarize  It:  therefore  to  preserve  pub- 
lic peace  It  must  be  boycotted  and  destroyed. 
In  the  debate  relating  to  the  lmp>o^tlon  of 
trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  it  was  not 
shown — nor  could  It  be  that  Rhodesia  was  a 
threat  to  world  peace. 

The  Security  Council  procedure  during  the 
debate  deviated  from  the  U.N  Charter  provi- 
sions since  Rhodesia  was  not  permitted  to  be 
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praaant  and  wma  eren  denied  tbe  opportunity 
CO  b«  tMATd  or  participate  In  Ita  own  trial 
punuant  to  artlcl*  33 

Purtbarmore,  und«r  tbc  U  N  Partldpatlon 
Act.  tbe  VH  repreaentatUca  are  autborl«ed 
to  parfonn  In  connactlon  with  the  C  S  in 
tha  UNO  aa  the  Prealdent  may  from  time 
to  time  dlroct. 

In  loaia  tnatancaa  it  rulta  our  docneatic 
political  purpoaaa  or  our  International  rela- 
tions to  be  bound,  and  we  ratlty  the  UNO 
decree  by  our  acceptance  In  other  caaea. 
where  It  doea  not  Qt  the  policy  of  the  United 
3tataa.  w«  ha^e  many  convenient  way*  of 
avoiding   the  Impact   of  UN  O    mandataa 

Tor  example.  larael  la  In  rlolatlon  of  re- 
peated mandatea  by  the  Security  Council  to 
withdraw  within  Ita  own  bordeia  and  ceaae 
Its  acxreaalTe  military  operations  a^lnat  tu 
neighbors.  As  a  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  well  as  ot  the  Unltad  Nations  Orva- 
alaatlon.  It  might  be  urged  that  we  should 
apply  the  same  standards  to  the  Tlolatlon  of 
tbaae  mandataa  as  to  any  other,  but  Instead, 
we  are  aiding  and  abetting  their  repeated 
dally  rlolatlon  Not  only  do  we  give  financial 
■upport  to  larael.  through  ta.z-rTee  bonds 
enjoyed  by  no  other  nation,  we  actually 
manufacture  and  sell  to  the  Israelis  the  wea- 
pons with  which  to  ooQtlnue  their  alleged 
transgreasloos  against  V  NO  authority 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  critics  of 
our  very  elastic  Interpretation  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
that  the  Rhodeslans  would  fare  better  If  there 
were  more  Rhodealans  voting  in  New  York 
I  o0er  no  opinion  on  this  Idea 

Nor  la  larael  the  only  such  example  of  our 
highly  Tartabia  standard 

Bad  China  Is  actually  at  war  with  the 
Unltad  Nations  Organization — or  with  the 
Unltad  States.  If  you  desire  to  pierce  the 
thin  veil  of  Illusion  Remember  Korea — the 
U  N  condemnation  of  Red  China  as  an  ag- 
Kreaaor  nation  In  1051  Yet  recently  the  Nlzon 
AdmlnUtration  announced  relaxation  of 
trade  and  trarel  reatrlctlons  and  reportedly 
will  back  a  two-China  U  N  seat  to  the  preju- 
dice of  our  US  ally  of  long  standing — 
Nationalist  China  The  Prealdent  also  Indi- 
cated he  would  like  to  rlalt  Red  China  Per- 
tiapa  he  intends  to  use  his  nslt  to  negotiate 
ending  the  war  In  Korea — a  war  which  Is 
Interrupted  by  a  shaky  cease-fire  with  US 
casualties  continuing  whenever  It  suits  prop- 
aganda purpoaes  for  the  Reds 

The  Prealdent  can  take  comfort  tn  hiding 
behind  the  sanctions  Unpoaed  on  Rhodesia 
by  claiming  UN  cooperation  Red  China 
and  Israel  have  both  been  condemned  as  ag- 
greaaors  but  without  U  N  tmpoaltlon  of  eco- 
nomic boycott  So  Rhodesia,  it  can  be  said, 
remains  saddled  with  sanctions  differing 
from  other  U  N    action 

The  obviously  intended  thrust  of  the  UN 
sanctions,  participated  tn  by  the  foreign  p>ol- 
icy  experts  of  both  oaUonal  parties,  was  to 
replace  the  BntUb  government  in  their 
hunch  that  the  new  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Smith  could  be  top- 
pled tn  a  short  period  of  time  The  sanctions 
must  then  have  been  Intended  as  a  tempo- 
rary political  expediency  to  Internationally 
embarrass  the  Rhodealan  politicians  and  to 
encourage  a  "created  poverty"  in  the  hopes 
o<  stlrrtiag  dissension  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Rhodealan  cltlsens 

That  UH  sanctions  have  failed  is  self- 
evident.  Rhodesia  oontlnues  aa  a  free  Re- 
public UN  members.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  trade  with  Rhodesia  whenever  trade 
m  strategic  materials  such  as  chrome  and 
petallte  is  deemed  neoeaaary  to  thetr  natlona 
interest 

As  a  second  reason  suggested  for  continu- 
ing sanctions,  we  are  told  that  we  muat  not 
ofTend  the  United  Kingdom  by  granting  rec- 
ognition to  a  former  coiotiy  whose  Inde- 
pendence doea  not  meet  with  approval  of 
the  British  Government — neither  with  the 
dictates    of    the    Labor    Party    fonnerly    In 
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power-  nor  with  the  Conaai  latlve  Party  pree- 
ently  In  power 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  reaaon 
for  being  the  rubber-stamp  endorser  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy  If  there  Is.  It  has  never 
been  even  suggested  to  the  American  people 
nor  to  their  representatives  In  the  Oongreas, 
much  leas  explained  to  any  of  us  I.  for  one. 
have  had  enough  of  the  British  wllUngneas  to 
fight  to  the  last  American,  whether  in  Rho- 
desia or  elsewhere  I  believe  the  majority 
of   the  American  people  share  this  view 

We  do  not  find  our  British  brethren  any- 
where near  as  aollcttotis  of  our  feelings  as 
they  desire  us  to  be  of  theirs  While  Ameri- 
cans die  in  combat  In  Vietnam,  ships  flying 
many  of  the  Sags  of  the  British  Cotnmoin- 
wealth  sail  In  and  out  of  the  port  of  Ral- 
phoog,  trading  with  the  enemy  and  supply- 
tag  him  with  the  necessary  materiel  for  his 
slaughter  of  Amerlcitns  And  this,  even 
though  Britain  Is  also  a  stgnaitory  to  SKA  TO 
Despite  the  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
the  preaenoe  of  So>net  missiles  and  missile 
bases  Ln  Castro  s  Cuba,  our  Canadian  fnends 
a  nation  o(  the  BntUh  Commonwealth,  carry 
>n  a  sustaining  trade  with  Havana 

Por  five  years  the  government  of  Rhodesia 
has  denaofistrated  that  It  is  here  to  stay  as  a 
stable  and  responsible  government  Nor  do 
even  the  British  suggest  a  desire  to  violently 
overthrow  the  existing  government  to  restore 
oolonlal  Pile  over  Rhodesia  Both  British  par- 
lies when  m  power  have  always  announced 
that  they  intend  the  Rhodeslans  to  have 
home  rule  and  self-government — the  opposi- 
tion by  the  British  royalty  and  political  lead- 
ers IS  simply  that  they  would  prefer  a  polit- 
ical group  of  their  choosing  to  be  in  power  In 
Rhodesia  in  order  U)  help  the  political  future 
of  Great  Britain 

Por  the  U  9  to  continue  sanctli->ns  Ijehlnd 
it\f!  smokescreen  that  Rhodesia  Ls  but  a  token 
rebel  government  which  ought  tn  remain 
subject,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Britain  Is  to 
perpetuate  the  myths  and  superstitions  of 
unreality 

Our  British  friends  plead  for  our  coopera- 
tion In  recognizing  their  plight  because  they 
are  helplessly  out-voted  In  the  UN  by  the 
Black  Racist  regimes  in  Africa,  many  being 
their  freed  former  colonies 

Britain  and  the  U  8  have  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  over  350  million,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  all  of  Africa  Is  Just  aver  335  million 
Yet.  while  the  U  S  and  Bngland  have  two 
votes  In  the  U  N  General  Assembly  the 
.\fr1cans  hsve  41  votes  In  fact,  under  present 
composition,  two-thirds  of  the  U  N  could 
represent  10  percent  of  the  world  population 

Should  the  U  S  side  with  Britain  In  any 
Issue  contrary  to  the  beat  interest  of  the 
US?  Britain  certainly  knew  in  sponsoring 
her  former  colonies  for  U  N  membership  that 
her  55  million  people  would  be  out  democra- 
tised by  any  one-tribe,  one-vote"  theory 
where  there  was  no  equal  representation 
baaed  on  the  usual  requisites  to  civilization 

A  third  reason  advanced  for  continuing 
saiH:tlons  sgalnst  Rhodesia  Is  the  concept 
which  has  been  drummed  into  American  ean 
for  years  that  there  is  something  bad  about 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia  and  about  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  because  these 
nations  are  ruled  by  clvUlxed  white  men  ra- 
ther than  black  masses,  be  they  civilized  or 
savage  A  falsa  corollary  to  this  propaganda 
line  Is  that  something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  democracy"  tn  these  lands,  since  where 
savages  maiUfeatly  outnumber  civilised  men. 
a  one-man,  one-vote  situation  would  obvi- 
ously result  In  a  savage  and  not  a  civilized 
government. 

A  recent  report  from  UNESCO  announced 
that  97  oountrtes  of  the  world  have  Illiteracy 
rates  of  60  percent — and  in  30  countries  96 
to  09  percent  of  the  InhabltanU  are  illiterate 
And.  according  to  UNESCO,  the  situation 
contrary  to  public  opinion  has  grown  worse 
In  some  countries 

In  short,  we  are  urged  not  to  recognize  a 
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government  using  the  criterion  of  whether  or 
not  Its  Internal  political  processes  are  in  ac- 
cord with  some  Intellectual's  theories  of 
'democracy  " 

Let  us  examine  our  foreign  policy  from 
this  angle,  and  demolish  once  and  for  all  this 
totally  Inane  and  dlahoneat  argument 

If  we  were  to  honestly  accept  this  as  a 
standard  for  recognizing  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, we  should  at  once  withdraw  our  am- 
bassadors from  half  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Diplomatic  relations  should  be  broken  at 
once  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  Ita 
satellites  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  even  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania  If  we  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
certain  dissidents  In  Northern  Ireland,  we 
might  even  have  to  withdraw  our  recognition 
of  the  United  Kingdom  because  of  the  sup- 
pression claimed  by  the  Irlah 

Any  government  which  resulted  from  a 
coup-  or  for  that  matter,  from  an  election 
not  to  our  liking — would  be  beyond  the  pale 
and  diplomatically  oatradaed  Remember, 
even  the  caste  discrimination  In  India  can 
be  repulsive  and  shocking  to  some 

Foreign  policy  pronouncements  by  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  have  Indicated  a  relaxing  If  not 
an  abolition  of  all  trade  barriers  Lately  the 
announcement  was  made  that  trade  by  our 
country  with  any  nation  was  not  to  be  con- 
slderd  as  approval  by  our  nation  of  that 
-oun try's  leaden  or  Its  domestic   policies 

President  Nlron  defined  his  Nixon  Doc- 
trine as 

In  effect  we  are  encouraging  countries  to 
participate  fully  In  the  creation  of  plans 
and  the  designing  of  progranu  They  must 
define  the  nature  of  tbeir  own  prrigress  Por 
only  in  this  manner  will  they  think  of  their 
fate  as  truly  their  own  ' 

Pollowlng  the  election  of  Allende,  the 
Mamlst-Communlst  In  Chile.  President  Nixon 
stated 

"The  new  Government  In  Chile  la  a  clear 
case  in  point  The  1970  election  of  a  Social 
1st  President  may  have  profound  Implica- 
tions not  only  for  Its  people  but  for  the  In- 
ter-American system  as  well  The  govern- 
ment's legitimacy  Is  not  In  question,  but  Its 
Ideology  Is  Ukely  to  Infiuence  Its  aotlons. 
Chile's  decision  to  establish  ties  with  Com- 
munist Cuba,  contrary  to  the  collective  pol- 
icy of  the  OAB.  was  a  challenge  to  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  system  We  and  our  pMU-tners  In  the 
OAS  will  therefore  ohaarve  closely  the  evolu- 
Uon  of  Chilean  foreign  policy 

Our  bilateral  policy  la  to  keep  open  Unea 
of  conununlcatlon.  We  will  not  be  the  ones 
to  upset  traditional  relations  We  saaume 
that  International  rights  and  obligations  will 
be  observed  We  also  recognize  that  the  ClUl- 
ean  Government's  actions  will  be  determin- 
ed primarily  by  lu  own  purposes  and  thai 
these  will  not  be  deflected  simply  by  the 
tone  of  our  policy  In  short,  we  are  prepared 
to  have  the  kind  of  relationship  with  the 
Chilean  government  that  it  is  prepared  to 
have  with  us  " 

On  Romania.  President  Nixon  said 
In  19«9  I  visited  Romania — a  Warsaw 
Pact  country— the  first  visit  by  an  Amer- 
ican President  to  a  Communist  country  In 
42  years  President  Ceausescu  visited  Wash- 
ington in  1970 

"Romania  takes  positions  on  many  ma- 
jor issues  quite  different  from  our  own,  but 
we  both  recognize  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  develop  Its  own  policies  In  light  of  Its 
own  Interests  Therefore  our  differences  do 
not  preclude  consultation  or  practical  co- 
operation " 

On  Yugoslavia.  President  Nixon  said 
"In  1970.  on  President  Tito's  inviution.  I 
paid  the  first  visit  by  an  American  President 
to  nonaJlgned  Yugoslavia  We  exchanged 
Ideas  on  major  International  issues.  e«pe- 
cially  on  the  Middle  Eaat  We  broadened  our 
tlea  of  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
Interest  and  a  mature  respect  for  our  ac- 
knowledged  dlffarences     President   Tito   has 
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now  accepted  my  invitation  to  pay  a  return 
visit  to  the  United  States." 

On  Red  China.  President  Nixon  said: 

"We  are  prepared  to  establish  a  dialogue 
with  Peking.  We  cannot  accept  Its  Ideological 
piecepU.  or  the  notion  that  Oommunlst 
China  must  exercise  hegemcHiy  over  Asia.  But 
neither  do  we  wish  to  impose  on  China  an 
international  position  that  denies  Its  legiti- 
mate national  Interests." 

Why  persist  therefore  In  a  double  stand- 
ard on  trade  with  Rhodesia' 

If  the  United  Nations  Charter  la  to  be  given 
any  significance,  article  1.  section  7  must  be 
considered. 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  preaent  Char- 
ter shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  In- 
tervene in  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state 
or  shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such 
matters  to  settlement  under  the  present 
Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not  prej- 
udice the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures under  Chapter  VII." 

The  previous  Washington  administration 
Implemented  the  United  Nations  call  for 
sanctions  and  Issued  regulations  on  both 
March  2.  1967,  and  August  13.  196«,  that  In- 
cluded automatic  penalties  against  any  Amer- 
ican business  or  Industry  trading  with  Rho- 
desia 

American  investment  in  Rhodealan  chro- 
mlte  mines  has  been  sizable,  and  American- 
owned  Anna  were  producing  moat  of  the 
chromlte  ore  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  Union  Carbide  Corporation  and  Poote 
Minerals  Company  owned  these  mines.  The 
Tteasury  Department  was  made  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  executive  orders  that 
spelled  out  sanctions  against  trade  with 
Rhodesia 

The  two  companies  have  petltltoned  the 
Treasury  Department  to  at  least  permit  them 
to  bring  into  the  United  States  that  chro- 
mlte ore  already  mined,  paid  for,  and  stock- 
piled in  Rhodeala  Union  Carbide  has  over 
150.000  tons  paid  for  and  Poote  Mineral  has 
57,000  tons  Both  companlee  are  Investing 
sizable  amounts  of  money  to  keep  the  mines 
operating  in  order  to  avoid  poaslble  flooding. 

The  second  major  element,  petallte.  Is 
even  more  critical  Rhodesia  Is  the  only  com- 
mercial source  of  this  ore  which  Is  used  in 
civilian   glass  and  ceramic  manufacture 

What  Is  even  worse,  we  are  now  buying 
60  percent  of  our  total  chromlte  Imports 
from  the  USSR,  which  has  steadily  In- 
creased prices  to  us  since  we  stopped  lmp>ort- 
Ing  Rhodealan  ores  Moecow  has  raised  the 
cost  of  chromlte  60  percent  and  has  no 
petallte  for  us  to  buy.  At  least  we  can  be 
grateful  for  that. 

The  official  double  talk  that  keeps  on  try- 
ing to  make  Rhodesia  a  threat  to  peace  and 
an  enemy  of  this  country  Is  totally  unworthy 
even  of  people  who  guessed  wrong  and  dont 
want  to  admit  It  We  should  release  Rhode- 
sia from  the  restrictions  on  trade  between 
our  two  countries  It  is  something  of  a  minor 
miracle  that  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  has 
led  the  Rhodeslans  to  continue  a  high  re- 
gard for  American  principles,  the  Anierlcan 
people  and  our  symbol  as  the  world's  leader 
for  liberty  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  repay 
that  loyalty  by  recognizing  Rhodesia  as  our 
friend  and  an  ally  of  the  free  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  several  bills  before 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs  that  could 
remove  any  obstacle  or  cloud  of  excuse  pre- 
venting the  Executive  Department  from  lift- 
ing the  sanctions,  or  at  least  modifying  the 
sanctions  where  It  Is  known  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  American  people  and 
specifically  our  national  defense 

H  R  8»«7  contains  the  phraseology  of  the 
Collins  Bill  and  would  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  to  remove  prohibi- 
tion or  regulation  of  Imports  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  the  produce  of  any  foreign 
coxmtry  or  area  not  listed  as  Communist- 
dominated 


H.  Con.  Res.  60,  calling  for  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  take 
steps  to  revoke  the  UJf.  eoonomlc  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

B.R.  380,  that  the  U.N  ParUclpaUon  Act 
of  1946  be  repealed  In  toto.  H.R.  300  was  In- 
troduced with  the  express  Intent  that  two 
wars  and  continued  adherence  to  U.N.  polit- 
ical rulings  have  proven  that  the  Participa- 
tion Act  Is  too  broad  and  has  In  far  too  many 
instances  superseded  and  usurped  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the  detri- 
ment of  U.S.  citizens. 

While  I  feel  H.R.  360  offers  the  soundest 
solution;  I.e.,  by  repealing  and  completely 
relegislating,  I  also  recognize  the  opposition 
at  hand  Therefore,  I  feel  the  provisions  of 
H.R  8967,  or  legislation  of  similar  provision 
offers  the  American  people  the  fastest  relief 
from  the  sanctions  against  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  would  encounter  the 
least  resistance  or  controversy 

The  Rhodealans  throughout  history  have 
been  our  ally  and  friend.  They  fought  beside 
our  men  in  World  Wars  I  and  U  and  offered 
troops  to  aid  us  in  Vietnam.  The  Rhodeslans 
have  indicated  time  and  time  again  they 
want  to  be  our  friends  but  not  at  the  price 
of  letting  lu  dictate  how  they  should  run 
their  country. 

Dkpaktmknt  of  8r&Tt, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  MoxoaN, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    foreign    Affairs, 
House   of  Repreaentativea .    Washington, 
DC. 

Dmam,  Ma.  Chaoman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  request  of  April  29 
for  the  Department  of  State's  comments  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  172.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  S,  0.  and  12,  and  House 
Resolution  46,  all  submitted  on  January  23, 
1971. 

H.  Res.  46  supports  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  mandatory  sanctions  pro- 
gram on  Rhodesia.  As  this  resolution  thus 
affirms  preaent  policy  as  most  recently  stated 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
their  req;>ective  foreign  policy  reports  to  the 
Congress  this  year,  the  Department  of  State 
is  In  favor  of  It. 

The  Department  oppoaee  H.J.  Res.  172  and 
H.  Oon.  Ree.  6  and  12.  which  call  for  an  end 
to  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and 
H.  Con,  Res.  6.  which  in  addition  proposes 
the  resumption  of  normal  trading  relations 
with  Rhodesia,  and  full  recognition  of  the 
Rhodealan  regime.  The  operative  paragraphs 
of  these  resolutions  conflict  with  U.S.  policy, 
and  we  believe  that  their  preambular  para- 
graphs contain  statements  of  fact  and  law 
which  are  Inaccurate  or  misleading. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  were  to  act  as 
recommended  by  these  resolutions,  the  U.S, 
would  be  in  violation  of  international  treaty 
obligations  which  It  has  freely  undertaken. 
The  U.S.  has  obligated  itself  In  Article  36  of 
the  UN  Charter,  "to  accept  and  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council."  We  voted 
for  the  resolutions  in  1966  and  1968  by 
wtilch  the  Security  Council  decided  upon 
mandatory  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  for  a  Security  Council  reaolutlon 
in  1970  which  reaffirmed  the  earlier  reaolu- 
tlons  and  called  for  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  program.  In  his  Foreign  Policy 
Report  to  the  Congreaa  on  February  25,  1971. 
President  Nixon  stated  that  the  U.S  supports 
the  sanctions  program  as  well  as  measuree 
which  could  Insure  more  universal  compli- 
ance with  that  program. 

H.J.  R«8.  173  states  that  "the  Congress  of 
the  VS  Is  vested  with  sole  authority  to 
regulate  foreign  commwce  under  Article  I, 
section  8,  paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
while  the  only  authority  delegated  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch  to  restrict 
trade  concerns  the  control  of  trading  with 
the  enemy      .    "  I'his  point  is  also  made  in 


H.  Con.  Has.  6  and  13,  In  fact,  however. 
Congress  has,  In  the  UN  Participation  Act 
of  1946,  enapowered  the  Prealdent  to  take 
actions  such  aa  that  Implementing  Rbodeslan 
sanctions.  Section  5  (a)  of  the  Act.  as 
amended  (69  Stat.  619) ,  authorises  the  Preal- 
dent "to  regulate  or  prohibit,  eoonomlc  re- 
lations" when  the  U.S.  Is  called  upon  to  apply 
mandatory  sanctions  under  Article  41  of 
the  UN  Charter.  This  authority  was  cltad  In 
the  Executive  Orders  which  Imiplemented 
Rhodealan  sancUonis. 

If  sanctions  are  imposed  under  Chapter 
vn  of  the  Charter,  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  obligated  by  Article  36  of  the 
Charter  to  comply  with  the  Security  Council 
decision  imposing  the  aanctlone.  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
the  Committee  said: 

"The  committee  realizes  that  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  President 
namely,  the  prevention  of  armed  conflict." 
under  (section  5]  .  .  ,  are  very  great.  How- 
ever, the  basic  decision  in  this  regard  was 
made  when  the  Charter  was  ratified  and  this 
provision  is  simply  a  necessary  corollary  to 
our  membership  In  this  Organization.  The 
committee  also  believes  that  the  Security 
Council  must  be  placed  In  the  most  effective 
position  possible  to  act  under  Article  41  slxKse 
the  prompt  and  effective  application  of  eco- 
nomic and  dlplcMnatlc  sanctions  by  all  the 
United  Nations  (or  even  the  threat  or  possi- 
bility thereof)  may  avoid  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  available  to  the 
Security  Council. 

"The  better  jwepared  this  country  Is  to 
participate  promptly  In  action  of  this  kind, 
the  more  effective  will  be  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  more  hope  there  will  be  that  the 
United  Nations  may  serve  Its  major  purpose, 

The  Department  of  State  Is  concerned  that 
any  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  mandatory  sanctions  de- 
cided by  the  Security  Council  would  de- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
and  might  at  some  point  result  in  the  United 
States  being  unable  to  satisfy  its  treaty  obli- 
gations. In  this  connection,  it  ahoiild  be 
noted  that  the  President  is  also  empowered 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
(and  was  empowered  formerly  by  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949)  to  prohibit  or  cur- 
taU  U.S.  exports  "to  the  extent  necessary  .  .  . 
to  fulfill  [the]  international  obligations"  of 
the  U.S. 

H.J.  Res.  173  states  that  the  United  King- 
dom supplies  our  enemy  In  Vietnam  and 
"has  refused  our  request  that  It  cease  doing 
business  with  the  enemy  that  Is  killing 
American  boy»  every  day  .  .  .■■  In  fact,  vir- 
tually all  external  assistance  to  North  Viet, 
nam  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  In  the  past  four  years  only 
one  British -owned  vessel  has  visited  North 
Vietnam  and  the  British  Government  has 
acted  to  prevent  any  reoccurrences.  The  other 
British  flag  vessels  that  have  called  at  North 
Vletiiamese  ports  are  controlled  by  Chinese 
Communist  interests  and  registered  In  Hoog 
Kong 

The  British  Government  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  its  flag  in  this  traf- 
fic and  has  succeeded  in  confining  it,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  vessels  baaed  in  Hong 
Kong.  Ttie  UK  maintains  that  legal  and  po- 
litical considerations  Involving  its  position 
in  Hong  Kong  restrict  its  abUlty  to  deal  with 
the  matter  there.  Even  so,  the  effectiveness 
of  British  efforts  Is  evident  in  the  decline 
In  the  number  of  veaaels  operating  out  of 
Hong  Kong  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
British  flag— 114  in  1968,  74  in  1968.  and  40 
in  1970 

In  several  other  respects,  the  preambular 
pmragn^jhs  of  these  resolutions  state  premlaes 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  official  at- 
titude of  the  U.S.  toward  the  white-ruled 
regimes  ot  southern  Africa  and  with  UJ3. 
policy  in  the  area.  First  of  all.  as  the  Presi- 
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dant  stat«<l  tn  his  Report  to  the  Con^reM 
in  FBbruATT  "Both  our  «tAt«tn«nu  mad  ac- 
tlon«  hsv«.  OT  ihould  h«T«  ca*d«  tt  pAtantly 
clear  to  all  concerned  th«t  ntctam  Is  Bbhor- 
reot  to  tlie  Amenean  people  to  my  Admln- 
istmtlon.  kad  to  me  penonAlJy  We  cannot 
ae  indifferent  to  kp&rtheld  Hor  c»n  we  ignore 
tbe  tendona  created  in  Africa  by  the  denial 
3f  political  self-determination  We  shall  do 
vbat  we  can  to  foeter  e<]uaJ  opportunity  and 
free  political  ezpreaalon  Instead  We  shall  do 
so  on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds,  for 
la  our  7tew  there  Is  no  other  aoiuCion  " 

Tbe  US  Toted  as  !t  did  In  the  Unltad  Na- 
tions Sectinty  CouncU  In  1990  and  19«8  In 
part  b«cause  the  regime  ic  Rhodesia  was 
adopting  measures  designed  to  deny  an  effec- 
tiTe  voice  to  the  African  majority  in  the 
determination  of  Rhodesia's  future  These 
measures  were  expanded  in  19T0  with  the 
regime's  unilateral  introduction  of  a  new 
constitution  institutionalizing  white  minor- 
ity control  and  racial  dlscrtminatlon  Con- 
trary to  the  Tiew  expressed  tn  H  J  Res  ITJ. 
the  peaceful  measures  taken  by  the  UN  are 
designed  to  forestall  bloody  struggle  in  south- 
era  Africa,  not  promote  It  We  are  concerned 
that  the  present  tensions  arising  frtm  the 
denial  of  majority  rule  m  Rhodesia  could 
lead  to  serious  rlolence  there  a  situation 
which  could  be  exploited  by  communist  states 
seeking  to  Increase  their  presence  and  influ- 
ence m  the  area 

Preambular  paragraphs  of  these  resolutions 
which  refer  to  Rhodesia  as  a  sovereign"  na- 
tion are  Inconsistent  with  the  new  of  the 
in'^rnatlonal  community,  which  we  share, 
that  the  UK  is  the  sovereign  power  In  3outh- 
sm  Rhodesia  Of  the  21  countries  which 
maintained  some  form  of  consular  repre- 
sentation in  Rhodesia  at  the  time  of  the 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence  In 
Wovetnber  19«S,  only  South  Africa  and  I^jrtu- 
gal  continue  to  do  so  No  country  in  the 
world — not  even  South  Africa  or  I^DrtugaJ — 
has  formally  recognised  the  Smith  regime  or 
Rhodeslan  independence 

.iccordlngly.  the  Security  OotincU's  actions 
with  regard  to  Rhodesia  were  not  an  Inter- 
vention In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  state,  as 
stated  in  H  Con  Res.  13  They  were  rather 
a  response  to  a  request  for  assistance  by  a 
member  nation,  the  United  Kingdom,  recog- 
niaed  by  all  as  having  sovereignty  over,  and 
reeponslbUlty  for  tbe  territory,  and  to  the 
threat  to  International  peace  and  security 
which  the  Council  concluded  existed  as  the 
result  of  the  situation  in  Rhodesia 

Pinally  the  statements  in  H  Con  Res.  5 
about  chromlte  and  out  national  security 
must  be  Judged  against  the  following  back- 
ground 

The  matter  of  chrome  ore  supply  In  this 
country  is  kept  under  constant  review  with- 
in the  executive  Branch.  Our  studies  Indi- 
cate that  adequate  supplies  of  chrome  ore  are 
available  to  American  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  While  the  supply  situation  might 
be  described  as  tight.  It  is  premature  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  shortage  In  fact.  Inven- 
tories of  American  industry  increased  last 
year,  while  imports  and  domestic  consump- 
tion were  virtually  m  balance  Moreover,  al- 
though some  chrome  ore  is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  I  should  put  this  in 
perspective  by  noting  that  direct  military 
consumption  presently  requires  about  10% 
of  our  consumption 

With  respect  to  U3  imports  of  Soviet 
chrome  ore.  I  would  note  that  American 
purchases  of  ciirome  ore  from  the  USBR 
did  not  result  solely  from  the  tmpoaltlon  of 
Rhodeslan  sanctions  nor  Is  the  Soviet  Onion 
tbe  sole  supplier  in  this  area  In  the  years 
immediately  prior  to  sanctions  Rhodesia 
and  the  USSR  each  accounted  for  about, 
one-third  of  US  imports  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromlte  In  the  period  19«7-70  since 
sanctions,  the  U  3  has  imported  approxi- 
mately 51%    of  its  suppUes  from   the  USSR 
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while   also   Increasing   purchases   from  other 
producers  such  as  Turkey  and  South  Africa 

Some  months  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
RhodealSLn  sanctiocis.  the  U  S  Oovenunent 
commenced  the  disposal  of  chrome  ore  and 
:u  equivalents  from  the  stockpiles  which 
had  been  found  in  excess  of  U  8  needs  Dis- 
posals of  888,000  short  dry  tons  were  author- 
ised by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  8»-415 
of  May  11,  19M.  and  are  continuing 

Sonet  and  Rhodeaian  chrome  ore  prices 
are  not  susceptible  to  comparison  as  sug- 
gested by  H.  Con  Res.  5  No  current  Rhode- 
slan price  Is  ascertainable,  since  Rhodeslan 
chromlte  is  not  traded  freely,  and  It  would 
be  nusleadlng  to  compare  1971  Sonet  ore 
prices  with  19««  RhodesUn  ore  prices.  Prices 
for  Soviet  chromlte  have  doubled  since  19M 
Lower -quality  chromlte  from  other  sources 
has  Increased  in  price  more  or  lees  propor- 
Uonately  to  that  for  Sonet  ore  The  over- 
aU  rlae  In  market  prices  does  reflect  the  im- 
pact of  sanctions,  but  It  also  reflecu  factors 
such  as  inflauon  and  overall  demand,  which 
have  caused  significant  price  Increases  in 
many  raw  materials  over  the  same  period 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  helpful  In  ex- 
plaining the  Department's  position  with  re- 
spect to  these  reaolutlons  The  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from 
•-he  standpoint  of  the  AdminlstraUon's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely. 

David  M.  AasHias. 
AssUant   Sej:retary  for 
Con^ejnonal  Relations 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 


HON   PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALiroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  2i.  1971 

Mr  BURTON  Mr  Speaker  I  should 
like  to  place  In  the  Ricord  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Albert  Lan- 
non,  ILWU  Washington  representative, 
expressing  tlie  opposiUon  of  the  ILWU  to 
the  Emergency  Strike  Legislation 

In  addition,  I  am  also  placing  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June   1«.   1971,  entitled 
'Dock  Union  Head  Assails  Move  for  US 
Action  in  Labor  Dtspute  " 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  thes« 
to  be  of  great  Interest 

The  articles  follow 

I.vtdinattomal   Longs HORiHjN's 

AND  W»a«HorsxMEN's  Un-ip.n, 
WasMngton,   D  C    June  23.   1971 
Re  Emergency  Strike  Legislation 
Hon     HAXaooif   Williams,   Jr  . 
Charrrnan    Cornnxtttee   on   Labcr^  and   PiLblic 
Welfare.  US    Senate    Wa3^^ngton,  DC 

DiAS  Ma  Chaoiman  When  the  Adminis- 
tration first  proposed  Its  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  last  year  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  of  the  ILWU 
branded  it  '"a  major  attack  on  organised 
labor  free  ooUectlve  bargaining,  and 
rank  and  file  democracy  "  We  maintain 
that  position,  and  include  in  it  the 
Javiu  bill  and  any  other  proposal  aimed  at 
harassing  and  crippling  the  bargaining 
strength  of  workers  in  the  transportation  or 
any  other  Industry  Pree  collective  bargain- 
ing- the  bulwark  of  American  labor-manage- 
ment relations  -is  not.  as  some  would  imply, 
somehow  unAmerlcan;  It  has  worked  What- 
'Jt  governmental  Interference  it  win  con- 
tinue to  work 

We  are  told  that  the  nation  cannot  tolerate 
a  railroad  strike,  so  therefore  we  must  have 
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controls  and  compulsion  on  longshore,  truck- 
ing, maritime  and  airline  workers  also  We 
are  told  that  railroad  negotiations  are  at  a 
constant  Impasee.  conveniently  forgetting 
the  fact  that  It  was  legislative  Interference 
in  that  collective  bargaining  prooeaa  which 
created  the  Impasse  Employers.  In  our  ex- 
perience, will  never  t>argaln  seriously  when 
they  can  expect  the  government  to  ball  them 
out  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  In  the 
attached  New  York  Timet  story  exposing  n 
confldentlal  American  Association  of  Por- 
Authorities  letter  predicting  a  90-day  East 
Coast  lon^Uiore  strlks  and  urging  suppor- 
for  the  Administration  profxisals — even  be- 
fore   negotiations    there    have    begun  t 

When  the  Emergency  Public  Intersat  Pro- 
tection Act  was  flrst  unwrapped  In  the  last 
Oongreas.  U  came  at  a  time  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  railroad,  negotiations  were  under  way 
for  a  national  trucking  conUact  Ws  believe 
that  was  no  accident,  that  the  propoaal  was 
meant  to  interject  government  Into  those 
negotiations  at  the  expense  of  the  Involved 
workers  lu  re- introduction  comas  at  a  time 
when  the  ILWU  la  in  coast-wide  negoUatlons 
and  the  rest  of  the  longshore  industry  is  pre- 
paring for  contract  talks  That  too  U  not  an 
accident.  It  Is  a  blatant  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  a  free  coUectJve  bargaining  proceas 
which  has  served  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment well  for  over  35  years 

The  last  Pacific  coast-wide  longshore  strike 
occurred  In  1»48  Armed  with  the  new  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  employers  were  trying  to  ac- 
compiuh  nothing  less  than  the  deetructlon 
of  the  union  and  the  democratically-run  hir- 
ing halU  won  In  the  historic  1M4  strike  The 
Act  was  being  used  also  to  harass  democratic 
unions  by  requiring  declaraUona  of  political 
conformity  from  leaders  freely  elected  by 
their  rank  and  file  An  Injunction  was  Issued 
under  a  Taft-HarUey  provUlon  requiring  a 
government-supervised  vote  on  manage- 
ments final  offer  Tbe  rank  and  file  showed 
what  It  thought  of  government  Interference, 
the  certlllcatlon  of  that  vote  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  read 

Number  of  eligible  employees        30,965 

Ballots  marked  'Yes" o 

Ballots  marked    "No" l-Ji......  9 

Ballots  challenged ""  o 

Total   ballota  cast I.."  0 

Since  then  free  collective  bargaining  has 
maintained  a  profitable  Industry,  pioneering 
collective  bargaining  agreemenu  have  been 
ratified  by  the  membership  without  strlkea 
Now,  once  again,  we  see  legislative  efforts 
which  can  only  beneflt  the  employers  intro- 
duced while  negotiations  are  In  progresa 
Should  our  employers  again  oount  on  gov- 
ernmental intervention,  the  reaching  of  a 
contract   agreement   will    surely   be  dllBcult 

As  the  ILWU  membership  rejected  the 
final  offer  vote  and  tbe  political  saliva 
teats  of  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Orlffln 
so  they  wUl  reject  any  further  efforts  to 
weaken  or  daatroy  their  bargaining  power 
Workers,  when  push  comes  to  shove,  have 
but  a  single  weapon  to  counter  the  flnanoea, 
politics^  pull  and  economic  might  of  the 
corporations— workers  have  the  basic  right 
of  free  men  and  women  to  withhold  their 
labor,  to  strike. 

That  right  has  been  hard-won  It  was  op- 
posed with  court  Injunctions,  with  mass  ar- 
resu.  with  vlgUanU  murders  and  with  legal 
lynchings,  with  the  use  of  troopa.  with  red 
scarea.  and  with  ieglslaUon  The  right  of 
working  men  and  women  to  strike  has  been 
won  with  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  and  It  wUl 
not  lightly  be  given  up.  in  the  longshore  or 
any  other  Industry 

The  President.  In  reaubmlttlog  his  pro- 
posal, called  for  action  before  there  is  an- 
other crisis  In  the  iransportatloa  industry  " 
What  crtsls?  What  emergenclea  Is  be  refer- 
ring to?  In  January.  1870  the  Department  of 
Labor  Issued  a  lengthy  study  tlUed  Impact  of 
Longahore  Strikes  on  the  National  goonomp 
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That    study,    presented    by    then -Secretary 
Oeorge  Shultz.  ooncluded: 

The  economic  impact  of  a  prolonged 
strike  appears  to  have  been  minimal"  and 
"  'the  economic  impact  of  strikes  on  the 
economy  are  usually  seriously  exaggerated  ' "' 

The  study  was  of  east  coast  longshore 
strikes  where,  tn  all  except  one  negotiation 
over  a  twenty-one  year  period,  Taft-Hartley 
provisions  bad  been  Invoked;  and  In  ail  but 
one  of  those  situations  a  strike  resulted  any- 
way There  are  two  points  to  that,  first,  that 
governmental  intervention  does  not  asalBt 
collective  bargaining,  and  second,  that  de- 
spite strikes  in  five  out  of  seven  negotiations, 
the  industry  and  the  nation  managed  to  sur- 
nve 

Indeed,  Secretary  Shultz  Indicated  In  re- 
leasing that  study  that  Taft-Hartley  ought 
not  to  be  applied,  that  federal  interference 
ought  to  be  minimised  Clearly  this  Admin- 
istration, little  more  than  a  month  before  It 
flrst  Introduced  Its  proposals,  was  not  raising 
tbe  alarms  about  "ortsla"  In  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  In  fact.  Secretary  Shultz  com- 
mented then  that  a  potential  national  truck- 
ing strike  "was  not  likely"  to  become  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

We  ask  why  the  turnabout?  And  In  the 
face  of  other  events,  we  ask  If  It  might  not 
be  related  to  a  growing  repression  in  other 
areas,  a  repression  which  seee  priests  and 
nuns  charged  with  an  absurd  "conspiracy," 
which  sees  dissent  over  the  war  viciously  at- 
tacked by  high  ofllclals:  which  sees  the  bug- 
ging of  Congressional  ofllces:  and  which  sees 
black  and  chlcano  militants  shot  down  in  the 
streets  as  union  militants  were  a  generation 
ago  We  ask  :  do  the  employers  and  thoee  who 
represent  them  feel  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
strike  also  against  the  labor  movement,  to 
try  and  cripple  those  organizations  which 
have  won  decent  wages,  conditions  and 
human  dignity  for  their  members  at  the  ex- 
pense oif  super-proflts? 

We  are  told  that  these  measures  'would 
establish  a  framework  for  settling  emer- 
gency transportation  disputes  In  a  reason- 
able and  orderly  fashion,  ffclr  to  the  p>araee." 

What  Is  fair  about  ordering  people  to  work 
when  they  have  decided  to  strike?  What  le- 
verage does  that  put  on  an  employer  for  set- 
tlement? By  curtailing  a  strike,  for  80  or  110 
days,  a  rank  and  file  impetus  might  be 
blunted  and  the  union's  bargaining  strength 
thus  deliberately  weakened    That  is  not  fair 

What  Is  fair  about  ordering  the  partial 
operation  of  a  struck  industry?  Besides  the 
aapect  of  compulsion,  such  a  move  oould 
only  prolong  a  labor  dispute  If  the  employer 
can  reap  profits  from  one  side  while  starv- 
ing out  workers  on  the  other  That  Is  not  fair 

What  Is  fair  about  a  compulsory  settle- 
ment, the  empowering  of  a  so-called  neutral 
p>anel  to  select  "the  most  reasonable"  of  one 
of  the  parties'  final  offers?  The  President 
tells  us  that  this  would  "reward  reasonable- 
ness ■  We  tell  you  that  it  would  destroy  free 
collective  bargaining,  destroy  the  Intrinsic 
pressures  on  the  partlea  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment, and  In  fact  legitimizes  a  take-lt-or- 
leave-lt  approach  which  Is  the  antithesis  of 
negotlaUng.  And  that  also  is  not  fair 

We  find  It  curious  that  this  measure  Is 
proposed  at  the  same  time  that  the  President. 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Is  calling 
for  a  "peaceful  revolution  In  which  power 
was  turned  back  to  the  people."  The  Emer- 
gency Public  Interest  Protection  Act  and  like 
proposals  would  place  further  p)Ower  In  the 
hands  of  government,  In  the  hands  of  what 
the  President  termed  ""a  bureaucratic  elite  '" 
TTie  right  of  the  rank  and  file  membership 
to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  a  contract,  to 
strike  or  settle — that  power  would  be  legls- 
laUvely  taken  away  That  rank  and  flle  rtght 
to  determine  Its  own  course  of  action  re- 
mains a  basic  tenet  of  democratic  unionism 
To  limit  that  right  any  further  Is  more  than 
Just  strike-breaking  It  is  the  denial  of  our 
democratic  system  itself. 
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We  urge  no  amendments,  no  qualifying 
language,  no  Improvements  to  these  pro- 
posals. We  urge  only  that  the  Congress  re- 
ject them  in  toto.  and  thus  reaffirm  the  right 
of  American  workers  to  seek — as  the  P>resl- 
dent  declared — "a  better  life,  a  fuller  life,  in 
which  by  their  own  decisions  they  could 
shape  their  own  destinies." 

In  conclusion,  we  felt  obliged  to  make  our 
feelings  known  at  this  Ume,  and  ask  that 
this  letter  be  Included  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. We  will  appreciate  an  opf>ortunlty  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  amplify  on  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Lakkon, 
ILWU  Washington  Representative. 

IProm  the  New  York  "nmes,  June  16,   1971] 

Dock    Union    Hxad    Assails    Movi    roa   U.S 

Action  in  Lasob  Disfuti 

Thomas  W  Gleason,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  said 
yesterday  he  was  "very  disturbed'  by  the 
stand  taken  by  a  major  group  of  port  author- 
ities on  the  possibility  of  a  strike  when  the 
I,L.A.  contract  expired  Sept   30. 

The  group  Is  the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities.  It  has  asked  its  members — 
which  Include  most  major  port  authorities — 
to  Join  It  in  calling  for  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  that,  among  other  things,  would 
empower  an  Independent  commission  to  settle 
maritime  labor  disputes  by  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Oleason  said  In  an  Interview  that  he 
was  angry  at  the  request  because  it  went 
counter  to  what  both  he  and  Industry  nego- 
tiators maintained  was  a  good  thing — the 
Nixon  Administration's  promise  that  ilUs 
time  there  would  be  no  governmental  inter- 
vention In  longshore  bargaining 

The  association  has  also  told  Its  members 
that  ""if  past  experience  and  current  assess- 
ments are  any  guide."'  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
"will  be  closed  for  at  least  90  days"  when  the 
union  contract  runs  out. 

The  Government  has  invoked  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  Its  mandatory  80-day  oool- 
ing-off  period  seven  times  In  past  I.L,A  con- 
tract renewals,  and  on  six  occasions  the  union 
walked  out  again — legally — at  the  end  of  the 
Injunction  period. 

Mr.  Oleason  said  yesterday  that  Govern- 
ment intervention  "wasn't  of  any  use  "  be- 
cause It  made  Industry  unwilling  "to  put  Its 
best  foot  forward"  early  In  the  negotiations. 
"This  time,"  the  dock  union's  president 
added,  "they're  under  the  gun." 

Administration  officials  say  the  probability 
of  intervention  has  resulted  In  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  get  down  to 
hard  bargaining  without  the  prodding  of  an 
outside  board  or  panel. 

Mr.  Gleason  contended  that  the  stand  of 
the  Association  of  Port  Authorities  would 
complicate  the  negotiations.  Paul  A.  Amund- 
sen, executive  director  of  the  trade  group. 
denied  this  and  argued  that  "on  the  basis  of 
I>ast  experience  everybody  is  expecting  • 
strike." 

"The  IX..A.°s  wage  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  union  seek  an  increase  In 
straight-time  pay  from  (4.S5  an  hour  to  tt.bO 
Asked  If  the  figure  was  "for  real"  or  Just  "for 
openers,"  Mr.  Oleason  replied:  "Does  Macy's 
tell  Olmbels?" 


LOCKHEED  LOAN  ESNT  SOCIALISM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  by  Holmes  Alexander  pre- 
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sents  an  excellent  assessment  of  the 
Lockheed  loan.  I  "wish  to  present  the 
column  at  this  time : 

Loan  to  Lockrkxd  Isn't  Sociausm 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washinoton — ^It  is  aliaUow  t.hmiring  to  be- 
lieve that  the  requests  of  Lockheed  and  tbe 
Boeing  aircraft  companies  for  Federal  financ- 
ing are  any  indication  that  this  country  is  on 
the  skid  row  into  Socialism. 

All  aerospace  manufacturers — Indeed,  the 
fabricators  of  all  sclenufically  advanced 
equipment— are  under  compulsion  of  what 
we  may  call  tbe  Robert  Browning  Law:  "Ah, 
but  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp.  Or 
what's  a  heaven  for?" 

We  won't  compete  successfully  with  our- 
selves (Which  is  what  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment means)  nor  with  other  industrial 
nations  (chiefly  In  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  persons)  unless  we  keep  trying  to 
extend  the  state-of-the-art.  We  must  press 
against  the  technological  bortlers,  as  we  once 
pressed  against  the  geographical  borders. 
This  Is  what  John  Kennedy  was  talking  about 
when  he  flrst  mentioned  the  New  Frontier 

Mr,  Kennedy  knew  that  popularly  priced 
air  movement,  supersonic  air  ^>eed8  and 
space  flights  were,  by  his  election  year  of 
1960.  within  "'man's  reach."  He  knew  that 
much  else  was  Just  beyond  noan's  grasp.  He 
foresaw  that  If  America  set  and  maintained  a 
hot  technological  pace,  the  social  gains  would 
naturally  follow.  There  would  be  employment 
and  enlightenment  as  the  power  plants  and 
the  newest  products  of  Industry  became 
available  to  the  people's  use. 

It  Is  always  predictable  that  partial  failure 
and  cost  overruns  will  show  up  when  an  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  crowd  the  state-of-the-art. 
Lockheed  had  to  endure  the  inevitable  in 
attempting  the  C-5A  military  transport 
which  was  designed  for  a  huge  payload.  a 
long  haul,  but  with  short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing distances  The  financing  of  the  Lockheed 
TrlStar  airbus,  with  imported  engines,  posed 
dlfilculties  which  were  bound  to  bring  set- 
backs. One  of  these  was  that  the  banks,  al- 
ready heavily  Invested  in  Lockheed's  future, 
refused  to  lend  more  money  without  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee,  something  the  President 
is  now  asking  Congress  to  provide. 

You  hear  It  said,  "But  this  Is  socialisml"" 
No,  It  is  not  that,  and  the  best  word  I've 
heard  used  to  define  It  is  "venture."  "The 
President  and  the  Treasury  E>epartment  are 
asking  Congress  and  the  people  to  do  what 
American  private  enterprise  has  been  doing 
for  nearly  200  years,  that  is,  to  venture  Its 
capital  in  oncoming  technology.  George 
Washington,  among  others  of  his  day.  was 
an  Investor  In  a  steamboat  that  suffered 
early  failures  It  would,  of  course,  be  better 
if  Individuals  and  private  Institutions  put 
up  all  the  venture  capital,  but  that  has  now 
beoonae  impossible  because  of  mounting 
prices  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  want  to  Invest  in  progress, 
by  entirely  legal  processes  In  Congress,  or 
whether  to  let  progress  be  carried  on  by 
Europeans  and  Communists 

If  the  Nixon  administrtition  were  going 
Into  Socialism,  It  wouldn't  be  asking  funds 
for  the  Lockheed  TrlStar  or  the  Boeing  Su- 
personic (SST)  prototypes  A  Socialistic  ad- 
ministration would  be  financing  a  perpetual 
dole,  limitless  medical  care,  oome  and  g«t- 
'em  food  stan^>s  and  the  rest  of  the  social 
or  Socialistic  programs  If  the  American  peo- 
ple are  venturesome  enough,  through  their 
Congrees,  to  invest  in  aviation  vehicles  for 
the  world  market,  we  won't  need  the  So- 
cialistic altns-basket.  The  making  and  selUng 
of  Lockheed  and  Boeing  planes  will  bring 
payroll  money  and  help  block  the  need  of 
welfare  money 

The  Boeing  flrm  recently  won  the  coveted 
Collier  Trophy  for  the  "greatest  achievement 
in  aeronautics"  during  1870,  the  747  pas- 
senger plane  which  Is  larger,  quieter,  cleaner 
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aad.  to  '.i.z  saier  '.tiui  any  previous  kit 
earner  Ttiai  ia  what  progr«a8  la  Somebody 
at  the  pr«8entatlon  luncheon  remarked  that 
pro^eas  la  also  a  ?ont«st  b^t-wcan  tba  Wright 
BroUicra  who  started  oonunerciAl  aviation 
and  Senator  Bill  Proxmlre  who  is  trying  to 
stop  It  both  for  TrlStar  and  3ST 

Proxmtre  la  bound  to  lose  In  the  end.  be- 
cause profreaa  never  stopa  Som«tlnn«B  how- 
ever It  g:«ta  poBtponed  or  diverted  Thla  la 
another  way  of  saying  that  our  generation 
and  our  country  may  be  the  loaer    too 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUroaixtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RKPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr    WALDIE    Mr    Speaker,   the  Ns- 

tional  Conference  of  Public  Transporta- 
tion involving  70  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Sierra  Club  U)  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  recently  held  a  confer- 
ence tnoderated  by  a  former  colleague  of 
mine,  the  meet  atole  California  Asaem- 
blyman  WUlle  Brown 

I  Include  In  the  Ricokd  the  address  of 
Hazel  Henderson  of  the  Council  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  which  I  believe  contains 
a  message  worthy  oX  the  attention  of 
this  body: 

MuKiMO  D*itoc%ACT  Woax   rw  Pttblxc 

T»AM8«3rTAnON 

(By  Hazel  Henderson) 

During  this  conferenoe  wa  have  explored 
moat  of  the  reaaoas  why  democracy  haa 
faued  to  worli  in  aliocating  a  proper  share 
of  our  aaUoa  s  raaourc«s  to  public  traz]iapor- 
tailon.  They  add  up  to  an  obiecl  leaaon  oon- 
cerrung  the  snowtialling  effect  that  a  group 
of  powerful  special  lnt«r«ata  can  have  In  In- 
fluencmg  governmental  declalons.  economic 
ooQdltJona,  the  thtfM  uxd  si««  of  our  com- 
munities, tbe  quality  of  our  envlroament  and 
our  entire  culture  We  have  alao  come  to  see 
how  all  laaUtutlons  asve  an  inbuilt  pre- 
disposition to  grow  and  amplre-bulld  until 
they  overstep  or  loae  sight  of  tiielr  orlglna; 
goads,  and  begin  operating  an  autonomous 
flefdonvs  We  see  this  here  in  Washington 
with  some  of  our  government  ageiiclas  but 
we  also  see  !t  In  every  other  large  organiza- 
tion, whether  religloua,  military  or  eco- 
nomic .\s  J  Kenneth  Oalbralth  points  out  in 
his  book  The  Sew  Industrial  State  '  thia 
phenomenon  can  now  be  obaerved  In  our 
large  corporations  He  bellevea  ttoat  their 
power  Is  now  so  great  that  the  conaumer. 
whom  they  arlglnally  set  out  to  serve  la  no 
longer  king  but  theso  graat  producing  oom- 
paniea  which  can  now  manipulate  govern- 
ment decisions  as  wall  aa  the  conaumer 
through  massive  adverUalng 

Nowhere  la  this  state  of  aAalrs  more  olear 
than  !a  the  field  of  transportation,  where  the 
combined  corporate  power  of  the  auto  manu- 
facturan.  oil.  construction  and  rubber  com- 
paniae  have  so  dominated  tbe  market  that 
they  have  almoat  driven  out  aii  other  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation,  and  in  many 
caaaa.  making  it  ail  but  impoaslble  to  get 
around  without  being  farced  to  buy  a  car 
Henry  rord's  provarblaJ  statement  that  the 
American  consumer  could  have  any  color  car 
be  wanted  as  long  as  It  was  black  haa  be- 
come more  prophetic  than  he  dreamed '  This 
predispoaiuon  of  big  powerful  companlea  to 
dictate  what  kind  of  products  they  will  pro- 
duce, and  then  use  hard-aell.  saturation  ad- 
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vertialng  to  market  them  la  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  backlash  of  •consumer- 
ism" and  rising  demands  for  more  particlpa- 
Uon  In  decisions  that  shape  our  Uvas  We 
have  found  that  our  dollar  Is  no  longer 
enough  to  signal  to  companies  what  we  would 
like  to  buy  because  the  choices  have  become 
narrower  We  cannot  choose  to  buy  a  pollu- 
tion-free car  and  Henry  Ford  n  has  Just  pro- 
nounced our  Federal  clean  air  goals  for  1975 
Lmpoaalble."  We  cannot  even  choose  to  walk 
or  cycle  in  safety  In  many  areas : 

Economists  would  call  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs a  'market  failure"  and  It  is  Juat  this 
kind  of  market  failure  that  has  occurred  over 
the  years  in  transportation  If  the  transpor- 
tation market  were  operating  freely  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  textbooks  and  the  con- 
sumer alone  were  dictating  the  production 
declaiona  i  rather  than  a  very  few  huge  cor- 
porations, combined  with  all  nianner  of  sub- 
sidies favoring  automobiles  i  we  might  have 
a  very  dlSerent.  pluralistic  system  offering  a 
wide  range  of  options  to  the  consumer  They 
might  include  safe  and  adequate  provtsions 
for  walkers  and  cyclists  for  the  short  trips, 
quiet,  non-pdluttng  Individual  vablclea.  more 
and  better  urban  subways,  buses  and  Jitneys 
of  various  slaea  for  in-city  transit,  fast  sub- 
urban-urt>an  tralna  and  expraas  buaes  on 
open  highway  laaea  for  commuters;  tnterme 
dlate  and  long-range  inter-clty  trains,  as  well 
as  the  conventional  highway  and  airlines 

So  we  have  gathered  here  and  explored  this 
particular  market  failure"  and  seen  how 
other  forms  of  transportation  gradually  de- 
clined as  the  power  of  the  auto  and  high- 
way related  industnea  grew  aradually  they 
were  able  to  wring  favorable  subsidies  bond 
issues  and  taxes  to  support  their  further 
growth,  while  externalizing*'  from  their  own 
balance  sheets  the  increasing,  but  hidden, 
environmental  and  social  coats,  wblch  have 
only  recently  become  evident  in  pollution, 
suburban  sprawl  and  the  slow  destruction  of 
our  cities  To  paraphrase  the  elder  Ford,  we 
now  find  that  we  can  have  almost  any  kind 
;.f  transportation  we  want  as  long  as  It  Is 
a  car' 

We  have  all  come  together  because  In  one 
way  or  another  these  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  have  begun  to  affect  the  groupe 
of  citizens  we  represent  We  know  know  just 
how  this  automobile-dominated  transporta- 
tion system  affects  or  disenfranchises  the 
young,  the  old.  the  handicapped,  the  resi- 
dents of  Inner  cities,  suburtjs  and  rural  areas 
as  well  as  all  of  tbe  groups  we  represent 
Other  people  have  not  found  institutional 
voices  to  articulate  their  problems,  perhaps 
because  they  merely  share  my  fear  of  driving 
m  heavy  traffic,  or  on  our  super  highways  m 
between  menacingly  large  trailers  and  trucks 
at  terrifying  speeds 

So  how  do  we  go  about  re-assertlng  con- 
sumer sovereignty  In  designing  a  qew  multi- 
option  transportation  system''  Ma^iy  efforts 
have  already  been  mounted  Some  hardy 
souls  take  the  individual  approach  by  defy- 
ing city  traffic  and  attempting  to  bicycle. 
In  spite  of  the  physical  danger  and  over- 
whelming exhaust  fumes  Or  according  to  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  many 
business  executives  have  Just  given  up  on 
the  commuting  snarl  and  mn  tbeir  affairs 
by  telephone  and  mall  from  their  homes  or 
country  clubs  I'm  sure  many  of  us  have  won- 
dered how  many  human  transactions  really 
need  a  face-to-face  meeting,  and  whether  we 
could  nrianage  as  well  by  using  the  telephone 
and  other  forms  of  communication  which 
might  substitute  on  occasions  for  all  this 
frenzied  riishing  back  and  forth  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  ua  ars  not  as  lucky  as  those 
corporate  executives  we  have  to  show  up  on 
the  Job  :n  spit*  of  th*  travelling  problems' 
Some  communitlaa  and  citlaa  like  N«w  York 
have   taken    the   approach   of   trying   to   win 
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back  territory  from  the  automobile  by  clos- 
ing streeu  and  creating  pedestrian  malls, 
with  varying  success.  Many  groups  have 
skirmished  with  highway  engineers  and  in- 
sensitive city  planners,  and  managed  to 
block  construction  of  lll-deslgned  freeways 
in  such  cities  such  as  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans,  and  many  others.  Consarva- 
tlonlsts  have  waged  a  long  standing  war 
against  badly-planned  highways  and  anti- 
pollution groups  have  taken  on  tbe  noise  and 
exhaust  fumes  of  tbe  internal  combustion 
engine  I  think  most  of  ua  feel  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Ralph  Nader  for  his  ttrelaas.  In- 
telligent efforts  to  improve  so  many  aspects 
of  the  consumer's  lot.  piartlcularly  In  auto 
safety  Others  have  Joined  the  flght  for  no- 
fault  insurance  to  lower  rataa  and  railave  our 
congested  courts  of  millions  of  time- wasting 
trafflc-related  cases,  which  prevent  others 
from  receiving  speedy  trials  Constimer 
groups  have  also  worked  hard  for  better- 
buUt.  longer  lasting  cars,  without  meaning- 
iess  style  changes  and  other  frills.  A  recent 
study  by  Bradford  Snell  m  Yale  Law  Reviev 
shows  that  the  big  3  auto  makers  spent 
•  1  5  blUlon  to  reatyle  models,  and  yet  the 
r  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  the  19«8b  had  a  net  reduction  of  »3 
in  performance  Still  other  groups  have 
pressed  for  special  consideration  of  tbe  needs 
of  the  old  and  young,  tbe  poor  and  the  handl- 
'-apped.  In  both  public  and  private  trans- 
portation 

Planners  have  produced  blueprints  for 
dream  transit  syst«ms  and  whole  new  towns 
such  as  Reeton.  Virginia  and  Columbia 
Maryland  have  tried  through  tola:  dealgn  to 
tame  the  autotnoblle  Aerospace  companies 
such  as  LTV  Grumman.  Rohr  Aircraft  and 
North  American  Rockwell  are  announcing  in 
new  advertlaing  campaigns  that  tbey  are 
eager  to  serve  the  market  for  public  trans- 
portation, and  many  of  them  have  won  con- 
tracts for  demonstration  projects  Other  cotn- 
paniee.  such  as  General  Electric  have  already 
helped  build  new  systems,  like  the  Linden- 
wold  line  which  links  Philadelphia  with  Its 
New  Jersey  suburbs,  and  tbe  Turbotraln  and 
Meuollner  systems  between  Boston.  New 
York  and  Waablngtoo 

So.  with  all  this  activity,  why  has  tbere 
been  so  little  progress''  Could  it  be  that  up 
until  very  recently  none  of  us  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  each  others  efforts,  because  we  were 
all  working  in  such  very  different  ways  to 
bring  some  improvement  to  the  crverall  trans- 
portation system^  Could  It  be  that  we  never 
realired  how  many  of  ua  there  were  enough 
of  us  In  fact,  so  that  If  we  got  ourselves 
together  we  could  forge  a  coalition  with 
enough  steam  and  political  muscle  to  get 
public  transportation  up  and  running?  Cer- 
tainly the  multiplicity  of  concerns  that  pro- 
duced our  many- faceted  activities  made  It 
very  difficult  fi>r  us  to  see  them  as  parts  of 
a  larger  effort  to  solve  one  big  problem  the 
overall,  national  transportation  mess  For 
example  conservationists  opposing  a  freeway 
which  would  divide  a  pask.  area  In  UlnnesoU 
might  not  Instantly  recognize  their  kinablp 
with  inner -city  organizations  m  a  city  like 
Washington,  who  were  opposing  a  freeway 
which  would  divide  their  community  Just  as 
disastrously  Or  public  health  groups  in 
respiratory  or  heart  disease  prevention,  who 
were  busy  fighting  automobile  pollution,  may 
not  have  appreciated  their  commonality  of 
interest  with  similar  organization*  repre- 
senting tbe  InteresW  al  victims  of  handi- 
capping diseases,  or  blindness.  In  their  ef- 
foru  for  better-designed  transportaUon.  And 
meanwhile,  the  planners  dreamed  of  funds 
to  Implement  their  blueprints,  and  compa- 
nies waited  on  the  sidelines  to  see  if  anyone 
really  meant  business  I  believe  that  It  Is 
largely  due  to  Ibis  fragmentation  of  efforts 
and  lack  of  communication  between  groupe. 
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that  we  have  never  fully  cotne  together  and 
explored  the  commonality  of  our  transpor- 
tation needs  and  defined  precisely  that  area 
where  all  of  our  constituencies'  vital  Inter- 
ests overlap  In  fact,  we  have  often  been 
somewhat  suspicious  of  each  other's  Inter- 
ests and  motives,  fearing  that  they  were  Ir- 
reconcilable with  our  own.  Sometimes  wa 
iiave  almost  come  to  blows. 

A  hearing  in  Ullwaukee  last  year  on 
whether  to  complete  oonstructlon  of  a  free- 
way was  a  perfect  example.  TTie  highway 
oonstructlon  companies  and  the  unions  de- 
manded tbat  the  highway  be  completed  while 
ihe  homeowners  In  its  path  and  the  con- 
servation groups  bitterly  oppKwed  the  project 
Such  situations  are  Indeed  complicated  by 
the  fact  tbat  vital  interests  of  tbe  parties 
are  too  Immediate  to  permit  asseoament  of 
the  project  by  larg«r.  more  objective  stand- 
ards. If  there  were  time  to  develop  feasible 
alternatives,  perhaps  anotber  more  pressing 
public  oonstructlon  project  or  a  commuter 
rail  line  down  tbe  center  of  an  existing  high- 
way, such  as  the  one  in  Chicago;  there  might 
nave  been  a  way  to  avoid  the  clash  without 
human  disruption  or  unempl03rment  But 
ujifortunately,  there  Is  rarely  time  to  work 
out  equitable  solutions  and  often  tbe  arU- 
fldal  carrot  of  Federal  funds,  pre-pro- 
grammed for  highway  spending  makes  reallo- 
cation of  priorities  all  but  Impossible 

Certainly  many  groups'  current  Interests 
tend  to  be  veated  In  an  existing  system  as 
pervasive  as  otir  highway-automobile  com- 
plex Ttiey  Include  Jobs.  Investments,  aca- 
demic or  professional  careers,  ruch  as  high- 
way engineering,  as  well  as  al)  the  economic 
dependents  of  this  vast  Industrial  system: 
dealers.  s{>are  parts  and  repair  shops,  gas 
stations  franchisees  and  dosens  of  other 
small  businesses  But  In  spite  of  tbls.  many 
of  us  are  bsglnning  to  realize  tbat  all  tech- 
nologies have  their  own  peculiar  life-cycles. 
progressing  through  growth  to  saturation 
and  obsolescence  and  tbat  tbe  auto  Is  no 
exception  It  too  Is  reaching  the  limits  of 
Its  growth  potential.  This  can  be  seen  clearly 
not  only  In  proliferating  highways,  traffic 
Jams  and  rising  pollution,  but  documented 
In  respected  business  publications,  such  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  2Srd,  1871 
and  Fortune  In  several  articles  over  the  past 
year,  tbe  latest  In  April  1971.  as  weU  as  In 
Business  Week,  March  14.  1970 

So  we  shotild  now  stop  focusing  on  what 
past  conditions  prevented  us  from  working 
out  ancient,  deeply  mired  conflicts  and  In- 
stead, begin  to  concentrate  on  watching  the 
shape  of  future  national  priorities  and  how 
we  can  help  shape  them.  If  we  do  this  we 
can  begin  sharing  In  the  development  of 
new  projects  In  which  we  can  cooperate  out 
of  new  mutual  setf-lnterests  We  are  now 
beginning  to  watch  where  tbe  new  transpor- 
taUon growth  will  occur  as  the  exponential 
curve  of  automobile  growth  shows  the  ftrst 
signs  of  collapsing  The  new  growth  m\ist 
surely  come  In  flUIng  the  need  'or  fast,  clean, 
efficient  public  transit  systems,  and  In  re- 
making our  cities  for  more  human  forms  of 
travel.  Including  walking  and  cycling 

Here  Is  where  the  new  capital  must  surely 
flow  and  where  the  new  Jobs  will  eventually 
be  created  But  If  this  la  to  happen,  we  and 
many  others  like  us.  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  must  come  together  and 
define  what  kind  of  systems  we  want  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  But  tbe  economics  of  this 
new  market  we  are  trying  to  create  wUl  have 
to  be  a  little  different  from  a  normal  market, 
which  has  failed  In  this  area.  It  wUl  be  a 
special  kind  of  market  which  economists 
•ometimes  call  a  "public-sector  market," 
which  occurs  when  normal  market  mech- 
anisms have  been  thwarted,  as  they  have  in 
transportation.  So  we  create  a  public -sector 
market  whan  we  group  together  in  sufllclent 
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numbers,  decide  what  we  want  and  then  buy 
it  as  a  collective,  or  "cooperative  buying 
group."  We  have  hundreds  of  such  "cooijera- 
tive  buying  groups  "  today  of  all  slaes,  and 
their  numbers  are  growing  becatise  most  of 
our  unmet  needs  are  now  group  neads,  rather 
than  individual  needs,  such  as  clean  air  and 
water  or  airports  and  parks.  In  many  cases 
we  use  our  municipal  and  state  govamments 
as  our  purchasing  agents.  They  act  for  us 
In  buying  sewage  treatment  plants,  schools 
or  airports.  If  tbe  Item  we  want  to  buy  Is 
very  large,  such  as  a  national  system  for  old- 
age  or  disability  insurance,  we  empower  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  to  act  as  our  purchasing 
agent,  or  even  set  up  tbe  system  Itself,  as 
In  the  case  of  Social  Security  or  tbe  new 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
which  Is  charged  with  protecting  otir  com- 
munal drinking  water  and  air.  It's  Interesting 
to  note  tbat  In  tbe  case  of  water,  some  of  us 
are  beginning  to  exercise  otir  Individual  con- 
sumer demand  too.  by  buying  bottled  water. 
and  the  ordinary  market  mechanism  is  now 
responding  by  producing  an  even  larger  selec- 
tion of  bottled  water  from  which  to  choose. 
So  our  challenge  now  Is  to  begin  drawing 
together  a  new  "consumer  cooperative"  to 
service  our  group  consumer  demand  for  a 
more  varied  choice  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding the  expensive  new  public  systems 
that  only  our  group  buying  power  can  bring 
into  being.  Now  we  know  that  our  group 
buying  power  at  the  Federal  level  of  taxation 
Is  enormous:  big  enough  to  have  permitted 
our  Federal  purchasing  agents  to  spend  some 
170  blUlon  a  year  of  It  on  military  programs 
and  further  billions  on  space  and  building 
more  highways. 

But  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  this 
because  we  know  bow  large  institutions, 
such  as  government  bureaucracies,  tend  to 
forget  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  our  pur- 
chasing agents,  and  In  fact,  under  pressure 
from  powerful  lobbies,  they  have  begun 
spending  our  money  In  ways  we  dldnt  in- 
tend, anticipate  or  consent  to !  So  If  we  want 
to  regain  control  over  the  spending  of  some 
of  our  money,  we  are  going  to  have  to  form 
a  coalition  strong  enough  to  convince  our 
elected  and  appointed  officials  that  they  must 
forget  some  of  their  own  pet  projects,  and 
start  voting  tbe  funds  necessau^  to  start 
puWIc  transportation  rolling.  We  can  also 
make  sure  tbat  they  realize  that  as  tbe  Indo- 
Chlna  War  is  being  wound  down  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministration, they  must  resist  budget- 
padding  by  the  De^>artment  of  Defense,  and 
divert  some  funds  Into  public  transit  and 
other  badly  needed  domestic  programs  Fur- 
thermore, unemployment  rates  are  high 
enough  now.  but  we  must  impress  on  these 
officials  tbat  they  should  alao  imagine  the 
situation  when  thousands  of  Q.I.'s  Join  tbe 
unemployment  lines  In  the  months  ahead 
We  need  to  craate  new  programs  to  provide 
Jobs  for  all  our  workers,  but  not  based  on 
the  saturated  needs  of  the  past,  but  the  real 
unmet  needs  In  our  public-sector  markets  of 
the  future:  not  only  public  transportation, 
but  health  care,  bousing,  naw  towns  and 
pollution  control,  grass-roots  cable  televi- 
sion system  to  help  recreate  electronlcar.y, 
the  "town-meeting"  style  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  of  course,  aduoatlon  and  self- 
enrichment  for  adults  as  well  as  children. 
These  aresLS  of  real  consumer  demand  will 
provide  opportunities  for  the  growth  tndua- 
trlse  of  tbe  next  decade;  but  only  we  con- 
sumers, out  erf  our  own  satf-lntarest.  will 
have  tbe  Incanttvs  needed  to  organise  that 
demand  Into  a  coherent  and  powerful  force 
that  can  create  these  public-sector  markets. 
We  know  we  can  do  It,  because  we  see  that 
It  has  already  happened  in  the  pollution 
control  and  raoyellns  &ald,  where  ordinary 
citizens  and  consumers  created  such  a  de- 
mand  for   environmental   cleanups  tbat  an 
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Industry  emerged  to  serve  it,  which  Is  one 
of  tbe  fastest-growing  areas  of  our  economy 
and  Is  already  providing  thousands  of  new 
Jobs.  In  fact,  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  LAbor 
Statistics  estimates  that  as  of  1970.  there 
were  656.900  new  Jobs  created  In  environ- 
mental control,  and  that  this  flgiire  would 
increase  to  1,181,800  jobs  by  1980!  We  can- 
not expect  most  of  our  older,  bigger  com- 
panies to  play  much  of  a  role  in  developing 
these  new  Industries,  becatise  tbey  have  too 
much  invested  In  tbe  current  and  past  tech- 
nologies But  some  of  our  more  Innovative 
companies  as  well  as  a  boat  of  smaller,  newer 
firms  are  eagerly  waiting  to  serve  our  trans- 
portation needs. 

But  there  is  also  anotber  laoportant  reason 
why  we  must  take  the  leadership  role  In 
pressing  for  these  new  transportaUon  sys- 
tems, and  that  Is  because  we  represent  Its 
future  consumers,  and  If  these  consumers 
are  to  remain  sovereign  in  this  new  market- 
place, we  must  help  them  participate  in  tbe 
designs,  in  setting  standards  and  only  then 
empower  our  government  purchasing  agents 
to  award  the  contracts.  If  we  do  not  move 
soon  to  define  these  consumer  needs  and 
push  for  their  Incorporation  Into  the  designs, 
demonstration  projects,  appropriations  and 
the  contracts:  then  we  will  have  ceded  yet 
anotber  area  to  the  company  lobbyists  who 
are  already  busy  trying  to  sell  their  own 
Idea  of  public  transit  projects  to  government 
agencies  at  all  levels.  A  perfect  example  of 
a  project  designed  by  producing  In  tbls 
topey-turvey  way  Is  tbe  8ST  There  was  no 
graat  outcry  from  ordinary  dtlaens  demand- 
ing a  8ST,  most  people  cant  afford  to  fly  very 
much  in  a  regular  plsme.  But  the  aero- 
space Industry  and  a  small  handful  of  avia- 
tion enthusiasts  wanted  It  and  almost  man- 
aged to  Impose  It  on  ua  after  spending  mil- 
lions of  our  taxes  to  pump  up  tbe  aircraft 
industry  But  the  very  cltlwns  who  joined 
together  to  flght  the  SST  proved  their  con- 
cern for  the  unfortunate  workers  caught 
in  tbe  middle,  by  alao  pushing  for  new  public 
works  and  transportaUon  projects  to  cush- 
ion the  blow  In  Seattle  and  other  hard-hit 
areas. 

We  can  avoid  repetitions  of  such  human 
dislocation  by  getting  together  on  projects 
we  will  all  benefit  from,  and  mass-transporta- 
tion Is  a  good  area  In  which  to  begin  We  can 
start  small,  hammering  away  at  tbe  simplest 
projects,  such  as  reserving  open  lanes  on 
our  freeways  for  express  buses,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  tbe  automobile 
m  faster  commuting  time.  If  nothing  else. 
We  can  see  that  environmental  pollution 
standards  recently  set  by  tbe  Bnvlronmantal 
Protection  Administration  are  enforced, 
which  will  finally  force  municipalities  to  re- 
duce sutouobile  access  to  central  cities,  sim- 
ply to  meet  maximum  permlsatble  cart>on 
monoxide  standards. 

In  tbe  transportaUon  vacuimu  this  mora 
may  create,  we  can  push  for  refurbishing 
subway  and  bus  services  to  auract  tbe  new 
riders.  During  the  recent  taxi  strike  in  New 
York,  the  Cltys  bus  and  subways  added 
millions  m  fares  If  the  strike  had  gone  on 
for  long  enough,  tbe  City  Transit  Authority 
might  have  actually  started  making  {wofltal 
Or  consider  the  poasiblltues  for  minority 
group  entrepreneurahlp  In  setting  up.  per- 
haps with  Small  Business  AdmlnlstjraUon 
or  MESBIC-type  loans,  small  locally-owned 
and  operated  bus  and  jitney  companlea  to 
take  the  often  trapped  or  earless  Inner-clty 
workers  to  tbe  suburban  Industrial  parks, 
where  so  many  of  the  Jobs  are  moving.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  72,000  jobs  evaporated 
'.n  tbe  past  year  and  such  bus  Ilnea  could 
help  alleviate  the  Inner-clty  unemployment 
problems  that  the  corporate  movenaents  to 
the  suburbs  are  creating. 

Some   communities    are   discovering    that 
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their  school  bu»  9e«u  ire  un<l«r-uUUaed 
They  ±n  puttin^j  -.hem  to  work  durliig  school 
Hours  tor  shopping  runj  tnd  aXtar  school  for 
;rip«  to  theaters.  moT'.ee  and  evening  sport- 
ing events.  The  revenue*  help  fatten  up  the 
schools  coffers  or  help  with  tnalateruince 
\Dd  repairs.  AJl  the  while  we  are  teatli^  theae 
modest  programs  we  muat  form  local  coali- 
tions to  push  for  funding  for  the  more  am- 
bitious projects 

II  we  can  go  forward  from  here  forgetting 
»ome  of  our  past  :)r  current  dlJTerencea  and 
concentrate  on  worklnj?  toward*  th^  positive 
and  exciting  goals  put  forward  at  this  con- 
ference we  wiil  not  only  help  create  a  more 
human  transp«3rtatlon  system  and  more  liv- 
able surroundings  but  also  a  whole  new  in- 
dustry and  thousands  of  new  jods  at  all  leveis 
We  wUl  also  help  prove  that  America  can 
re-order  her  priori ues  with  a  minimum  of 
dlsrupuon  ind  hardship,  away  from  the  mili- 
tary-industnai-complei  toward  a  more  hu- 
manly-onented     Ilfe-industrtai-complex  ' 


PUBLIC    WORKS    OF    .■^RT    PROJECT 
MURALS  TO  BE  RESTORED 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF     MASTl^."*!) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1971.  I  included  m  my  r^marfca  a  state- 
naenc  on  behalf  of  che  restoration  of  ihe 
niany  murals  painted  during  the  1930's 
under  the  public  works  of  art  project  in 
several  Federal  office  buildings 

My  conviction  that  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  chJi!  artwork  would  serve 
a3  an  important  step  toward  malntainlxig 
the  city's  appropriate  role  as  the  center 
of  culture  of  the  metropolitan  area  led 
me  to  write  to  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  re<]uesting  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  such  a  project  and 
for  a  status  report  on  these  'forgotten 
murals. 

In  response.  I  have  received  a  mast 
encouraging  letter  IndlcaUng  that  a  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  catalog  ail  such 
pieces  of  art  in  governmental  buildings, 
both  in  Washington  amd  other  cities,  and 
that  upon  completion  of  this  Inventory, 
a  coordinated  program  of  restoration 
and  labeling  would  begin  I  am  pleased 
that  the  GSA  has  taJcen  note  of  these 
murals,  and  I  am  more  pleased  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  preserve  them 
for  the  future  edification  of  all  who  may 
visit  those  agencies  possessing  this  art 
These  pieces  of  art  give  visual  expression 
to  the  hopes  and  frustrations  of  the 
American  people  dining  the  depression, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  their  eJoqence  \b 
to  be  saved. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  response  I 
received  from  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues 

OKNtaii  Snvicvs  ADMiNraraATJON 

Wathington.  D.C. 
Hon.  OiLABBT  Qrvm. 
HoMMe  of  Revrts«rxtattvi«i. 
Wastiiiifftcm.  D  C 

OtAZ  Mm.  Ottdi  This  ls  !n  response  to  yoxir 
letter  of  April  23  concerning  the  restoration 
and  preaervatlon  of  works  of  art  In  various 
Pe<Jer^  Oovernment  buildings 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  In  ynui  assess- 
ment of  the  value  tn  tut  heritage  f  the 
works  of  art  of  the  1933-43  pen  )d  I  also 
share  your  interest  In  their  preaervatlon  be- 
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cause    I    believe   they   are   Important    threads 
tn  the  fabric  of  our  culture 

To  assure  the  preaervatlon  of  all  works  of 
art  commissioned  by  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  It*  history  and  still  In  its  poe- 
sesalon  we  are  compiling  a  Fine  Arts  Inven- 
tory of  the  works  which  can  be  located 
While  the  inventory  will  include  works  of  all 
periods,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  years 
^t  1933—43.  the  years  of  the  greatest  patron- 
age— unmatched  in  the  history  f  art  Its 
!lrst  purpose  is  to  provide  us  with  a  record 
)f  all  existing  works  and  their  rxindltlon 
which  will  permit  us  to  conduct  an  orga- 
nized program  of  reet4:)ratlon  and  continued 
maintenance  At  that  time  a  priority  list 
wlU  be  eetabiiahed  and  every  w  irk  will  re- 
ceive the  necessary  attention  based  on  con- 
dition In  addition  Bied  works  of  art  such 
as  murals  and  large  sculpture,  will  be  Iden- 
ufled  .  >n  the  site  wltii  an  approprlaM  inform- 
ative placard 

We  have  ha<l  an  unpubilcized  on-going 
program  of  restoration  and  maintenance  in 
•fleet  for  some  time  under  which  we  have 
:leaned  and  restored  sev^rai  works  !n  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Hea-tn  Edu- 
cauon.  and  Welfare  Building  as  wel.  as  the 
two  large  murals  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  .Na- 
tional .Archives  Our  regional  offices  in  Den- 
ver Kansas  City  and  Atlanta  have  also  been 
conducting  a  cleaning  and  restoration  pro- 
gram m  their  areas 

Funding  for  this  work  is  through  our  Re- 
pair and  Improvement  budget  because  the 
works  of  art  are  considered  integral  parts  of 
the  DuildiagB  under  our  responsibility  Costa 
for  the  profeaslijoai  restorers  we  employ  are 
nominal  in  relationship  Ui  the  cost  of  the 
art  work  We  have  had.  therefor*,  no  funding 
problems 

In  addition  to  restoration,  we  have  been 
relocating  art  works  especially  murals,  from 
buildings  declared  excess  or  where  remodel- 
ing work  might  cause  damage  to  the  paint- 
ing ^'here  it  [n  nut  feasible  to  Install  them 
r.  nearby  Federal  facilities  we  have  placed 
»ome  works  on  the  walls  of  luilveraltlea  or 
-oileges  on  a  loan  basis  If  tiUa  is  not  pos- 
sible the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
.»erves  as  our  repository  TTiey  are  presently 
holding  several  large  murals  pending  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  wall  spaces 

When  our  inventory  is  complete,  we  hope 
to  issue  a  publicauon  listing  the  works  of  art 
:ri  it  Public  interest  in  the  art  of  the  1930s 
appears  to  be  growing,  and  we  believe  such 
a  pamphlet  will  fill  an  urgent  need.  Fe<l«rai 
agencies  and  departments  could  use  It  effec- 
tively !□  conducting  the  employee  tours  you 
suggest  The  sections  relating  to  the  works 
)f  art  in  Washlnglons  Federal  buildings 
would  b«  excerpt«d  and  made  available  for 
tourists 

We  appreciate  your  latareat  in  preserving 
the  Oovernmenls  art  coUecUon  and  we  are 
pleased  that  you  shara  our  enthusiasm 
Sincerely, 

Haaou)  8.  Tbimmis.  Jr,, 

AstUtant  Administrator. 
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JOHN  J.  RHODES  REPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  J   RHODES 


or  aaizoNA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker  following 
Is  the  reprint  of  mv-  June  28  newsletter 
which  I  am  sending  to  my  consUtuents 
in  Arizona's  First  Congressional  District 

JOHM  J     RhoDCS   RkPOSTS 
rDTTNASi 

In  the  last  8  years,  I  have  written  at  least 
4  newaletters  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  I 
had  hoped  that  I  wotiid  not  have  to  cbooae 


that  subject  for  any  more  newsletters.  How- 
ever, the  upe\irge  .f  carping  criticism  In  cer- 
tain quarters  directed  at  our  rate  of  with- 
drawal, and  the  re-doubled  efforts  on  the 
Congressional  level  to  Impose  stime  sort  of  a 
timetable  for  withdrawal  on  the  President, 
make  it  obvious  that  once  again  it  is  neces- 
sary to  try  to  straighten  the  record 

Even   before   the  New   York  Times  and  the 
-Vaahingvui  Post  saw  fit  to  publish  parts  of 
an     Illegally    obtained    Pentagon     report    on 
Vietnam    we  were  all  aware  of  certain  facts 
rhey  are     I  i   when  President  Eisenhower  left 
the   White   House,   there   were  884  Americans 
in   Vietnam,   acting  as   trainers  and   advisers 
U)   the   Army   of  South    Vietnam    These  men 
were   not  engaged    in   combat    Actually    our 
training   establishment   In   Vietnam   was   In- 
ferior Ut  the  miutary  advi.sers  stationed  with 
forces   of   several    other   countrtae.    31    when 
f»re»ldent   Kennedy   was   assassinated   In   No- 
vember   19«3.   we  had  something  over   16.000 
Amerlcaiis  In  South  Vietnam    Many  of  these 
st-ldlers   were   with   South   Vietnamese   units. 
and  if  their  unit  was  In  cnmbat   they  engaged 
in  combat  rolee.  3i   during  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration,   the    American    trnofje   In    Viet- 
nam   increased    to    540. 0<X)    We   adopted    the 
role  of  a  full   belligerent    and   were  actually 
engaged  In  fighting  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  In  our  own  units,  under  our  own 
Flag.    4'    shortly   after   President    Ntion   was 
Inaugurated,  he  announced  a  twofold  policy 
to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam     ai   he  would  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and    Vletcong    m    Paris    and    press    toward    a 
negotiated  .settlement  of  the  war    bi   simul- 
taneously, and  as  ?>.  hedge  against  failure  at 
the  conference  table    our  forcee  would  under- 
take   the    task    of      Vletnamlzatlon  '    which 
means     retraining     and     re-equlpplng     the 
South      Vietnamese      forces,      systematically 
turning   over    the    fighting   to   the    Army    of 
South  Vietnam,  and   withdrawing  American 
troopa. 

There  has  been  no  pnigres.*  in  negotiation 
However  as  a  result  of  the  Vletnamiiatlon 
program  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  has 
Increased  so  dramatically  In  fighting  ability 
and  in  power  that  the  President  was  able  to 
announce  and  carry  out  various  troop  with- 
drawals Fer  Instance  I)  on  June  8.  19<!9 
President  Nixon  announced  that  25.000  US 
tro<->p8  would  be  redeployed  from  Vietnam 
by  August  31  1969  2-  on  December  15  1969 
President  Nixon  announced  that  the  US 
troop  celling  In  Vietnam  would  be  reduced 
an  addlUonal  50  000  to  4;i4  000  men  by  April 
15.  1970:  3  I  on  AprU  30  1S70  President  Nixon 
announced  plans  for  the  redeployment  of 
an  additional  I.VIOOO  US  tmiips  from  Viet- 
nam to  be  completed  bv  the  Spring  of  1971: 
4)  on  April  7  1971  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced plana  for  the  redeployment  of  an 
additional  100.000  US  tro<ips  from  Vietnam 
to  be  completed  bv  December  1    1971 

Ail  of  tht^r  rrnopj  'eductions  wrre  or  are 
being,  accomplished  on  or  ahead  of  Bched- 
ulel  Thus,  by  December  1.  1971.  the  author- 
ised US  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  will  be 
184.000  a  reduction  of  366.000  from  the  549 
500  trT>)p  celling  that  was  In  existence  p»nor 
to  Vletnamlzatlon 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  came  to 
power  Melvin  Laird  made  the  remark  that 
there  would  be  no  credibility  gap"  In  the 
Pentagon  as  long  as  he  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Since  that  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  very  careful  in  Its  state- 
ments, and  has  scrupulously  lived  up  to  Its 
promises  It  can  reasonably  be  expected  that 
•hU  policy  wUl  continue  It  Is  also  obvious 
that  the  policy  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam win  continue  at  the  fastest  p)ace  poa- 
ilble  commensurate  with  (1)  the  safety  of 
our  remaining  forces,  (2)  the  safety  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  (3)  the  continued  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  chooee  tat  them- 
selves the  type  nf  irovernment  thev  want 

Lest  anyone  think  to  the  contrary,  let  It 
be  understood  that  the  policy  of  tile  Nixon 
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Administration  Is  still  to  press  for  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  A  negotiated  peace  Is  by  far 
the  best  way  to  end  this  war  However,  the 
other  Ride  has  remained  as  Intractable  as  1« 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
and  not  only  damanda  our  withdrawal,  but 
in  effect  demands  that  as  we  leave  we  over- 
throw the  atgon  Oovemment  and  turn  pow- 
er over  to  thenx  Obviously,  It  would  be  phyal- 
caily  impoaalble  for  us  to  do  that,  and  mor- 
ally reprehensible  for  us  even  to  try. 

The  Thleu  Oovemment  has  Its  shortcom- 
ings, but  U  should  be  remembered  that  It 
has  been  elected  once,  and  Is  standing  for 
election  again  There  will  be  tboec  who  look 
askance  at  these  elections  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  rigged  Our  people  In  Vietnam 
doubt  that  there  Is  algnlilcanl  rigging"  in 
these  elections  Certainly,  the  elections  arc 
more  like  the  ones  we  have  in  this  country 
than  one  will  find  in  any  Communist  coun- 
try. Including  North  Vietnam,  where  there 
are  no  elections  at  all 

To  sum  up  the  picture  at  this  point:  (ll 
we  have  helped  establish  in  South  Vl«tnam 
a  viable  If  far  from  perfect,  government  i2l 
Vletnamlzatlon  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
that  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
capable  of  defending  their  country:  (31  we 
have  proceeded  with  American  withdrawals 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cana In  Vietnam  on  December  31,  1971.  wlU 
be  only  3.*)  percent  of  those  who  were  In  that 
country  when  President  Nixon  became  our 
Chief  Executive:  (4)  our  casualties  are  down 
from  an  average  of  381  men  a  week  In  1968 
to  an  average  of  45  men  a  week  In  1971.  |5) 
the  government  Is  committed  to  continue 
withdrawals  as  rapidly  as  passible 

Then  comes  the  •04,000  question  This  be- 
ing the  rase  why  do  you  find  tn  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  country  this  sudden  pas- 
«lon  to  set  the  rale  of  troop  withdrawn!  by 
legislative  act'  There  are  many  people  who 
honestly  believe  that  Congressional  action 
can  and  shoiild  take  us  out  of  the  war  at 
a  fixed  time  Tliese  are  sincere  people,  and 
I  respect  their  opinions  However,  ther^  are 
also  those  who  feal  that  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  is  a  prime  political  Issue,  and  they 
are  doing   their  very  best  to  climb  on   this 


horae  and  ride  It  as  far  as  It  will  go.  Also. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  many  people 
In  the  peace  movement  who  would  like  to 
see  this  government  overthrown  completely 
Moat  of  them  have  no  Idea  as  to  what  kind 
of  government  that  they  would  put  In  its 
place  They  only  know  that  they  want  a 
change 

This  situation  becomes  completely  ludi- 
crous when  It  Is  recalled  that  very  few,  if 
any.  of  these  same  people  raised  their  voices 
one  decibel  when  President  Johnson  was  es- 
calating our  participation  In  Vietnam  from 
16.000  men  to  540.000  men.  There  were  no 
crlea  of  rage  from  these  people  when  the 
Oulf  of  TonlLlD  Resolution  was  twisted  and 
dlatored  so  as  to  be  used  as  authority  lor 
fighting  a  ground  war  In  Asia  8,000  miles 
from  our  shores.  There  was  no  protest  by 
them  when  we  took  the  war  away  from  the 
outh  Vietnamese  and  made  It  an  American 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  loudest 
protesters.  Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  was  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  the  time  the  last  escalation  of 
our  troop  strength  tn  Vietnam  occurred' 
His  credentials  appear  to  be  rather  weak  In 
speaking  out  for  faster  troop  withdrawal 
The  fact  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visers to  the  Democratic  Party  hardly  Im- 
proves his  standing 

During  the  Johxison  Administration,  there 
was  a  feeling  in  Congreae  that,  In  the  best 
American  tradition,  politics  should  stop  at 
the  water's  edge.  Although  there  was  much 
dlssatlaf action  with  the  Vietnam  war.  and 
many  of  us  spoke  out.  as  I  did  In  my  news- 
letters, to  warn  American  people  that  this 
was  not  an  easy  war  and  would  last  for  years 
as  It  was  being  prosecuted,  mainly  politics 
did  not  enter  into  the  Congressional  pro- 
nouncements What  a  contrast  that  Is  with 
the  manner  In  which  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  end  the  war  are  being  treated  by  the  oppo- 
sition !  I  have  heard  members  of  Congress 
justify  supporting  various  "end-the-war' 
amendments  on  the  ground  that  they 
•really  wouldn't  hurt  the  Prealdent,  because 
most  of  theae  amendments  are  Ineffectual," 
and  as  orie  member  put  It  "are  largely  sym- 
bolic "  Nothing  could  be  fartiier  from  the 
truth  Each  such  effort  weakens  oui  poeltlon 
in    negotiating   with    tbe   enemy     They    give 


the  enemy  the  feeling  that  they  can  win 
If  they  just  "sit  tight."  Tlierefore.  they  don't 
negotiate — there  is  no  Incentive  for  them  to 

do  BO. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Ambassador  Bruce 
our  chief  negotiator  in  Paris,  purportedly 
told  the  President  that  if  one  of  the  amend- 
ments placing  a  time  limit  on  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  were  adoptad.  It  would  under- 
mine bis  uagoUatlng  position  ao  complatcly 
that  he  nUght  as  well  come  home. 

Each  of  these  "end-the-war"  amendments 
really  amounts  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  Prealdent  Nixon.  Is  this  really  good  for 
the  country — especially  at  this  time?  Does 
he  really  deserve  tills  kind  of  treatment? 

With  the  record  which  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  compiled,  I  should  think  that 
every  American  would  be  thankful  for  the 
effectiveness  of  President  Nixon's  efforts.  This 
ifi  no  time  for  division — It  Is  a  time  to  cloce 
ranks  behind  a  President  who  has  proved 
he  knows  wiiat  he  wants  to  do.  and  tlxat  he 
is  capable  of  doing  It 

SOCIAL  sBctiarrT  sKNirrrs 
RecMit  data  on  social  security  benefits 
indicate  that  by  the  end  of  1970.  the  social 
security  program  was  paying  monthly  cash 
l)eneflt«  to  over  36  million  peraone  Of  this 
total  17.5  million  were  68  years  of  age  or  cdder. 
and  another  3.3  mllUoD  were  between  the 
ages  of  63  and  04  Some  4  1  million  bene- 
ficiaries were  recel'ving  "child"  benefits.  In- 
cluding over  half  a  million  students  aged 
18-31  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  In- 
dividuals aged  18  and  over  received  payment 
because  of  childhood  disabilities. 

Total  benefit  payments  in  1»70  amounted 
to  $319  billion,  roughly  »5  bUlloa  more  tJian 
19A0.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  tlie  increase 
Is  due  to  the  Increased  benefit  rates  author- 
l»ed  by  the  1969  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  became  effective  In  Jan- 
uary 1970  The  rest  of  the  Increase  was  due 
to  the  addition  of  over  900  000  beneficiaries 
The  10  percent  increase  In  benefit  ratas  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1971  as  well  as  another 
net  gain  tn  beneficiaries  is  expected  to  boost 
t/ita.I  benefit  payments  for  1971  to  about  M6 
billion. 

The  foUowlng  table*  indicate  the  totals  for 
the  Nation.  Arizona  and  Maricopa  County: 


TABLE  I -OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS.  OlSABILinr.  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCf  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT  PAYMENT  STATUS  AT  END  Of  OtCEMBEH  1970 

BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  OF  BENEFICIARY'S  RESIDENCE 


Numbtf  ol  beaefidanM 

Amount  of  monthlr  btnms  (in  thousands  of  dolUn) 

ToUi 

RtlllKJ 

workers 

0<ubM 

workers 

OflpHro#fliS  w~~ 

Survivors 

Speciil 
age  7? 

b«n«<Ktaries 

TottI 

Ret]  rod 
workers 

DInMeO 
workers 

$U1(  ind  county 

Rstirsd 
workers 

Ottflilsd 
workers 

All  other 
l>«ncficianes 

UJ.lot»l 

A/uoes. .,„..« 

Mincopi .■„■,;,.,. 

26.228.629 
222,344 

121.313 

13,349.175 
113.162 
63,  575 

1.492,948 

13,970 
7,454 

3.210,402 
28,331 
U,Ml 

1,172,047 
11.577 
KM 

6,470,433 
S2.lt4 
27.  m 

533,624 

3,120 
1,738 

2  628  313 

22,554 

12.706 

1.576  5J4 

13,642 
7.782 

196  020 

1.918 
1.029 

855  759 
6  994 
3.895 

TABLE  II.— OLO-AOf.  SURVIVORS    DISABILITY.  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

NUMBER  OF  BENEFICIARIES  WITH  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYMENT  STATUS  AT  END  Of  OtCtMBtR  1970. 
BY  AG£  OF  BENEFICIARY  AND  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  OF  RESIDENCE 


Totst 

.  26.  228. 629 
222,344 
Ul,  313 

Under 

ii«eo 

ASi6e*nd 

evor 

• 

TMD 

6Gtof7 

62t«f4 

A(s  85  end  ovtr 

Men 

Stats  And  county 

Total 

6,023  943 
58.887 
2S,ia3 

IMdorog 

3  307  688 
34.472 
U.841 

18  to? 

22loS 

Tot* 

Am              Af* 

65  to  71    72  ini  over 

Women 

U,S.lotH 

Annas 

Mjrieoja. 

577  7M 
5,586 
2.726 

2  138  461 
18.829 
9,626 

20.204  686 
163. 457 
92.120 

3S9  895 
3.199 
1.S67 

2  311  538 
ZZ.5S6 
12.646 

17  533,453      7 
137,702 
77.107 

,496,782    10,036.671 
66,  577           n,  125 
37. 13B          40,  «l 

8, 145. 042 
Tt429 
SB, 778 

12. 0S9, 644 
91.028 
52.342 

vTsrroas 
*fe»a— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  Darwin  Gunnell. 
Kay  and  Scott:  Stephen  J  Carter.  Richard  S 
Prench.  Mr  and  Mrs  Dilworth  Brlnton.  Rich- 
ard and  Ann.  Mrs  Vlda  Brlnton,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Loren  J   James:  Mac  C   Matheson. 


Phoenix — Drs  Wm.  A.  and  OUdyt  T.  Mc- 
Oarey,  Thomas  R  'Woods:  E  L.  Pastor;  Roger 
Ernst.  R  Gutierrez:  Jim  Bolce:  John  C.  Stali- 
ings.  Tern  Cruz.  Marvin  Hansen.  Gary  W 
Gerhard.  Ronald  Karp.  Catherine  Zandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  R.  Stucky.  Hon    'William 


Mahoney  Jr.;  Jack  Pfister:  Alex  Stamatakls; 
J  'Woollson;  Rot>ert  L.  Himmelbergor:  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Richard  Miller:  Mr  and  Mrs  Joe  H. 
McGee.  'Wes  Steiner.  Rich  Johnaon,  FranJc 
Scuaseli,  Robertson  M.  Fort,  Hoa-ard  E  Kreift: 
Ted  and  Wanda  TlnXler  and  Carol:   Charles 
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W  Smith  Jt :  MTi.  Louu  ZicriAn.  Hon  Lotela 
E  Lock-wood:  Joe  3t«rtB:  Joton  F  B\im«« 
W»:t*r  ChoplWBkyj  Esaer  C  Ooker:  Mr  ^nd 
Mn.  E  R.  Llvertnor«;  Haz«;  B«nneCt:  Waiter 
L.  3t«phen«on:  C  L.  Llndberg:  Dr  ukd  Mr» 
E!lla  ShAcJKleford.  Sue  And  Brl&n.  Bioe  Hlg- 
jtnboUuun:  Tmvla  WUll*m»;  Rev  and  Mr» 
Donald  O  Skpp  and  family:  Herouan  Cbanec. 
Mr  and  Mrs  N  Warner  Lee:  Mn  Jamea  R 
McI>onald.  Joe  and  Jim.  John  W  Slmondi: 
Mrs  Sam  J  Myers.  Laune  Myeri:  Hon.  Burton 
Barr:  Mr»  Jerry  Wlsotaky  and  Ronnie:  Mr 
and  Mrs  Law  L  Lovelace:  Joe  Ralxton:  Mr 
and  Mrs  Sd  Singer  Mark  and  Mltchei:. 
Amerlco  Lacaan  Jane  Ralston,  Hon  Timothy 
Barrow:   Hon    Robert  Stump 

Tempc — BartMLra  Johnson,  Adolf  P  Bche- 
veate:  Mr  and  Mrs  John  W  Lester.  Phil  and 
Janet:  David  B.  Noble 

Scxfttsttale- — J  Robert  White,  Ken  and  Rob. 
Mr  and  Mrs  D  O  Tayl^^r:  Hon  Bud  Tlma: 
Wilson  H  Yaung  R  Parker  Mr  and  Mrs 
J<:)eeph  Powell  Jin  p  Powell.  Paul  P  Hulder- 
mann,  Mr  and  Mrs  Craig  H.  O'Connor:  Char- 
lea  R   Beil:  Bob  Tount 

Ouochiiupe— Olmedo  J  \oeyta,  L*uro  Oar- 
cla.  FVank  3.  Luera. 

Paradue  Vaiiey — Dr.  and  Mrs  Paul  B 
Palmer  Kathy  Bruce  Svisan.  Nancy  and 
Xlien. 

r!io*ow— Ho w»rd  K  Jones.  Mm  W  D  Kel- 
ley  Jacquolynn  R  WllUama  Sgan.  Wm.  0 
Jacquln.  Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  D  Herder  and 
David.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  W  Mandelbaum  Mr 
and  Mrs  Dai?  Chaatain  and  Jim  B«.)b  'A'ebb 
Helen  Weber.  Mr  and  Mrs.  R.  V  Ageton 
Jr     Matv  Clare.  Doii.  and   RlchArd 

Fort  Defiance-  <}eorse  E  Burn*;  St. 
John* — Jack  A    Brown. 

Sden — Rod  Kempton.  Wtiiaxz — Suzanne 
Rlggs.    Cooiidjre—Sharl   Snitaer 

Gila  Serut— meaner  A.  LiDgan  Holbrook — 
John  L.  Aahe:  Rosa  Barnes:  Raleigh  W  John- 
son. D  M.  Olbboas. 

Seili — Don  L.  Peterson.  Keamy — Ivor  O 
PVcJcenng 

c'ar«,'T-ee — Joe  P  Sparks.  Ooiuido — James 
N  Moes.  Larry  R  ManueUto.  H.  Wayne 
Sluckey 

aiendaie — Arthur  J  Hubbard  3r  .  Gerald  I 
McCuUoch.  Roland  Skinner 

Yuma — Tom  Choules  Hon  James  Duke 
Cameron. 

Weilton — C  C  Tabor 


PRESENT   EXPENDITURES   ON   FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS  FX3R  CONSUMERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PI.VNSTLViNIA 

a*  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESKNTATIVgS 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr    PULTON    of    Peimsylvanla.    Mr 

Speaker,  it  ls  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Intro- 
duce into  the  CoNCRkssioNAL  Rxcord  the 
response  to  an  inquiry  on  costs  of  present 
Federal  programs  relating  to  consumers 
by  RepresenUtive  H  Sheldon  Parker,  Jr  , 
an  outstanding  legislator  from  Pitts- 
burgh, serving  In  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr  Parker's  request 
for  information  on  the  aunount  of  Federal 
f'-mds  expended  for  consumer  protection 
IS  answered  by  a  letter  written  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  The 
letter  follows 

THk  Whtt*  Hocsx 

WoMhtngUm. 
Hon    jAios  O    Ftlton, 
House  of  Representattx^et, 
Wmfiingtcm.  D  C 

DiAa  Jn*:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter 
concerning  the  request  of  Mr  Sheldon  Parker 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  to  how  much  the  Oovemment  spends  In 
the  area  of  coosumeT  affairs 

Summary  statistical  data  on  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  consumers  primarily  cover 
ictlritios  in  the  domeetlc  area  which  arc  in- 
tended to  inform,  protect  educate,  or  other- 
wise benefit  consumers  as  they  acquire  goods 
4nd   service*   in   the   marketplace 

The  programs  listed  below  were  reported 
by  the  agencies  as  primarily  relating  to  con- 
sumers Theee  are  groee  flguree  which  can  be 
misleading  Lf  their  limitations  are  not  kept 
;n  mind  In  many  Instances,  agency  account- 
ing systems  do  not  provide  for  isolating  the 
consumer  from  the  non-consumer  aspects  of 
an  activity  Moreover  since  there  Is  no  com- 
mon agreement  on  what  constitutes  a  "con- 
sumer program"  there  can  be  disagreement 
on  whether  a  specific  activity  should  be  In- 
cluded or  excluded  Within  these  UnUtatlons. 
i  lifting  of  selected  significant  consumer-re- 
lated activities  In  terms  of  approximate  costs 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  Fiscal  Tesu' 
1970  follows 

Aj/proxtmate  cost  in  fiacal  year  1970 
I  In  millions  1 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Consumer  oriented  research 40 

Meat  and  poultry  Inspection 114 

Agriculture  product  grading 60 

Consumer  extension  education 130 

Department  of  Commerce 

National     Bureau     of     Standarda     pro- 
grams           8 

Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration 76 

Other  HEW   programs 26 

Department  of  Justice 

Antitrust    and    other    consumer-related 

activities     10 

Department    of    Transportation 34 

Office   of   Economic   Opportunity 20 

Civil   Aeronautics  Board 9 

Pedenil   Communications  Commlsalon..  3 

Federal   Power  Commission 9 

Federal    Trade    Commlaslon.. 16 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission 28 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. .  17 

Total 678 

Sincerely. 

VixoiKiA  H.  SNAtrxa. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  ConsumtT  Affairs. 


PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   rrrw   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidav.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  last  2  weeks  Involving  the  publica- 
tion of  Pentagon  documents  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washmgton  Post 
.^ve  brought  before  the  .American  people 
serious  quesuons  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretauon  and  the  acceptable  extent  of 
powers  wielded  by  the  execuuve  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  Not  only  will  the  fu- 
ture of  journalistic  freedom,  guaranteed 
for  almost  200  years  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, be  decisively  influenced,  but  the 
administraUon  .?  power  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  the  public  will  be  affected 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  people  of  this 
country   have  witnessed   unprecedented 
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attacks  on  the  news  media  by  the  admin- 
istration This  most  recent  attempt  to 
stifle  the  efforts  of  newspapers  to  print 
historical  documents  about  the  destnic- 
uve  war  In  Southeast  AsU  is  consistent 
with  these  actions  and  with  the  desire  of 
this  and  former  administrations  to  main- 
tain an  air  of  secrecy  when  discussing 
certain  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  situation 

Two  ne»-spapers  which  have  large  cir- 
culations among  my  constituents  In  New 
York  have  recently  printed  editorials  on 
the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  Govem- 
ments  legal  action  against  the  Times 
and  the  Post  I  believe.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
these  articles  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  .American  public  I 
feel  It  is  true  that  when  secrecy  "becomes 
a  substitute  for  honesty  and  when  de- 
ception becomes  .s>-nonymous  with  di- 
plomacy, the  goals  of  this  Nation  are 
compromised  I  include  the  editorials  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord 
(Prom  the  Long  laland  Press.  June  16.  1971] 
To  PaihTT    oB  Not  To  Punt 

Two  far-reaching,  separate  sets  of  ques- 
tions are  Involved  In  the  New  York  Times' 
publication  of  a  secret  Pentagon  study  of 
the  Vietnam  War 

One  has  to  do  with  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  print  such  informa- 
tion. The  other  has  to  do  with  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  substance  of  the  revelations 

This  case  Is  developing  Into  one  at  the  most 
significant  In  the  long  history  of  the  great 
American  dilemma  raised  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
governments  privilege  of  confidentiality 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  need  for 
classified  information  in  military  matters  As 
State  Secretary  Rogerw  painted  out  yesterday, 
publication  of  secret  d<x'ument8  can  alsc.  by 
violating  confidences  cause  serious  breaches 
In  trust  In  our  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments The  difficulty  however.  Is  that  there 
can  be  no  absolute  determination  of  where 
security  begins  and  ends  All  too  often,  se- 
crecy has  been  used  'o  disguise  error  and 
questionable  f>o.icle»  rather  than  preserve 
security. 

Atty  Oen.  Mitchell  In  obtaining  a  tempo- 
rary Injunction  against  the  Times  yesterday. 
charged  that  publication  of  the  Vietnam 
report  "has  prejudiced  the  defense  interests 
of  the  United  States  "  and  that  further  pub- 
lication would  "result  In  irreparable  Injury 
to  the  national  defense  '  It  is  now  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  overwhelmingly  convincing 
case  before  such  an  awesome  and  unprec- 
edented decision  be  made  permanent  In- 
deed. It  should  go  all  the  way.  if  need  be, 
to  the  Supreme  Court 

Mr  Mitchells  case  Is  not  clearcut  so  far 
The  events  dealt  with  In  the  report  occurred 
several  yearn  ago  Much  of  the  Information 
merely  docuroenta  what  has  since.  In  general 
terms,  become  public  knowledge.  Illuminat- 
ing—sometimes  shockingly — the  nation's 
drift  into  war 

Considering  the  lives  lost,  the  pain  to  so 
many  mlUlonii  of  Individuals  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  war  has  torn  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican society  every  reeponslble  attempt  to  let 
the  public  know  is  not  only  the  exercise  of 
an  American  right,  but  an  exercise  In  America 
wisdom 

While  such  publication  may  be  a  sign  of 
our  vulnerability  it  Is  also  a  sign  of  our 
strength  Even  as  the  demonologlsta  are  busy 
picking  through  the  dirty  linen  for  their  fa- 
vorite bad  guys,  a  fact  that  seems  to  be  over- 
looked Is  that  the  study  was  not  prepared  by 
the  accuaers,  but  by  the  principals  them- 
selves. 

There  u  much  that  Is  damning,  particu- 
larly the  cynical  failure  to  Inform  both  Con- 
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gress  and  the  public  of  national  llfe-and- 
death  decisions  It  is  also  distressing  to  note 
the  fallibility  of  leaders  OperaUng  in  what 
they  considered  the  highest  national  interest, 
they  threw  all  their  talents  and  energy  into 
an  elTort  that  demeaned  American  power  in- 
stead of  enhancing  It,  and  contributed  so 
to  the  economic  and  social  turmoil  at  home 

TTiey  thought  they  were  fighUng  a  limited 
war  and  In  a  sense,  they  were  right:  our  full 
military  potential  was  never  unleashed  The 
result,  however,  was  the  oppoelte  of  the  In- 
tention to  end  the  fighting,  it  was  a  tragic 
miscalculation  in  which  enough  force  was 
uaed  to  kill  and  malm  thousands  of  people 
and  generate  a  domestic  disaster,  but  not 
enough  to  deter  the  other  side's  force  and 
terror. 

All  this  documentation,  however.  Is  still  the 
raw  stuff  of  history,  not  history  Itself,  which 
Is  the  evaluation  and  understanding  of  such 
material  For  those  who  rush  to  Judgment, 
there  must  he  words  of  caution  There  Is 
much  nvaterlal  that  has  not  yet  appeared — 
tlie  reports  of  other  agencies  and  other  lead- 
ers and.  most  significantly  material  that  may 
never  appear,  the  documents  about  the  inner 
workings  of  Hanoi,  Peking,  Moscow  and  other 
protagonists  In  this  frightful  struggle. 

As  the  brilliant  book  by  John  Toland. 
■The  Rising  Sun."  reveals  in  its  analysis  of 
World  War  n  as  seen  through  Japanese 
sources,  opinions  and  prejudices  are  easy  to 
come  by.  but  awareness  of  broad  historical 
truthe  take  patient  study  of  all  sides. 

Instead  of  trying  to  bottle  this  up  through 
the  courts,  the  administration  should  co- 
operate with  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield's  Intention  to  hold  open  hearings, 
"to  see  the  whole  story  laid  out  .  .  ."  be- 
cause "the  congress  and  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  elements  pertaining  t-o  tWs 
tragedy  " 

(From  Newsday.  June  16.  1971 ) 
Who  Is  tki  Enxmt? 

The  critical  Issue  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  the  New  York  Times  Is:  Does  the 
NLxon  administration  fear  the  effect  of  the 
extraordinary  "Vietnam  papers"  on  the 
enemy  or  on  the  American  people? 

Under  terms  of  a  ruling  by  a  federal  Judge 
app)olnted  four  days  eigo  by  President  Nixon. 
11  win  be  at  least  Sunday  before  the  public 
can  learn  the  next  chapter  in  the  Incredible 
history  of  duplicity  and  misinformation  that 
accompanied  the  nation's  descent  Into  the 
Vietnam  morass 

This  delay,  if  not  the  complete  suppression 
of  these  startling  documents,  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  NLxon  administration,  which 
sought  the  reetralnlng  order  on  the  grounds 
that  publication  could  "result  in  Irreparable 
injury  to  the  national  defense"  It  again 
widens  the  breach  between  the  'White  House 
and  those  who  question,  criticize  or  dissent 
from  the  government's  handling  of  the  Viet- 
nam war 

The  adnUnlstratlon's  position  seems  singu- 
larly untenable  at  this  point  since  the  papers 
in  the  Times'  possession  do  not  cover  any 
actlvlUes  beyond  mid -1968 — three  years  ago — 
and  therefore  would  appear  in  no  way  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  lives  or  perTormance  of  any  present 
US    military  forces. 

What  the  documents  do  Jeopardize,  of 
course.  Is  the  familiar  governmental  assur- 
ance that  it  is  telling  the  truth,  keeping  the 
people  informed  and  acting  In  their  best 
Interests. 

And  while  the  material  appearing  In  the 
Times  dealt  only  with  previous  administra- 
tions— and  primarily  with  the  Johnson  years 
of  escalation — this  attempt  at  suppression  by 
President  Nixon  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
Mitchell  perpetuates  the  spirit  of  obfuscation 
and  concealment  that  permeates  the  official 
behavior  described  in  the  published  accounts. 


The  present  controversy  also  emphasises 
the  role  of  the  press  in  public  affairs.  Al- 
though the  NUon  administration  frequently 
has  criticized  the  media  for  its  negative  at- 
titude toward  government,  the  Vietnam  pa- 
pers underline  the  necessity  for  skepticism. 
The  current  revelations  surely  would  not  have 
created  such  an  impact  had  the  American 
press  pursued  its  mission  more  vigorously 
when  the  Johnson  administration  was  selling 
the  war  to  the  American  people. 

The  Times  has  done  a  distinct  public  serv- 
ice in  publishing  this  heretofore  secret  his- 
tory of  U.S  Involvement  in  Vietnam  from 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Unsettling  as  the 
disclosures  may  be  to  those  who  have  In- 
sisted upon  the  right  of  the  government  not 
to  be  questioned,  publication  of  the  repwrt 
fulfills  an  essential  need  of  democracy — the 
right  of  the  p>eople  to  know. 

In  this  history,  which  was  urtdertaken  by 
Pentagon  analysts  at  the  behest  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  It  Is  made  clear 
that  our  participation  In  Vietnamese  affairs 
has.  again  and  again,  been  marked  by  Mach- 
iavellian counterplay,  by  a  disregard  for 
public  honesty  and  by  the  conviction  that  a 
small  group  of  White  House  policymakers 
can  stage-manage  domestic  opinion  and  do 
whatever  else  they  think  necessary  to  Justify 
their  narrow  concept  of  American  self- 
interest. 

"TONKIN    aVU    MCVUilTB) 

The  famous  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident,  for  In- 
stance, according  to  the  government's  own 
account,  did  not  occur  In  the  vacuum  sug- 
gested by  the  Johnson  administration.  The 
August,  1964,  "attack"  on  two  U.S.  destroy- 
ers by  North  Vietnam  followed  months  of 
provocative  action  by  U.S.-supfKJrted  Viet- 
namese forces  and  the  development  d  a 
battle  plan  for  escalating  the  war  Congress, 
lacking  this  knowledge,  was  so  outraged  by 
the  administration's  report  of  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  affair  that  it  passed  a  reaoultion  easen- 
tially  ceding  war-waging  powers  to  President 
Johnson  in  Southeast  Asia.  And,  on  that 
tMkSls,  Washington  unleashed  Its  formidable 
air  jjower  on  North  Vietnam  with,  as  the 
study  notes,  "virtually  no  domestic  criti- 
cism." 

The  Implications  of  this  study — and  Its 
release  and  attempted  suppression — must 
not  be  minimized.  Central  to  the  matter 
is  the  po'wer  of  the  presidency,  particularly 
as  It  applies  in  decisions  affecting  war  and 
peace.  Obviously,  according  to  disclosures 
made  by  the  Times,  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress were  willing,  albeit  unknowing  accom- 
plices, to  a  series  of  decisions  that  saw  this 
nation  go  from  a  provider  of  military  aid 
In  the  Truman  era  to  a  major  combatant 
during  the  Johnson  years — all  the  time  with- 
out really  understanding  the  implications 
of  our  Vietnamese  adventure.  Yesterday,  the 
Times  reported  that  President  Johnson  de- 
cided to  undertake  an  offensive  ground  war 
In  Apall,  1966,  despite  the  existing  policy 
that  counseled  against  another  Korean -type 
Ki^  war  in  Asia,  Mr  Johnson  made  this 
momentous  choice  and  then,  according  to 
the  Pentagon  history,  ordered  that  the  de- 
cision ht  kept  secret. 

Although  the  study  does  not  allude  to  the 
Nlzon  administration,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  presidency  has  become  lees 
a  repository  of  power  under  the  present  lead- 
ership. But.  whoever  occupies  the  White 
House,  Republican  or  Democrat,  the  people 
should  have  a  basic  assurance  that  their 
fate — and  the  fate  of  this  nation — will  not 
be  decided  precipitately  by  an  overenthusl- 
astlc  exercise  of  jxjwer  or,  simply,  by  an  ad- 
ministrative mlsjudgment  or  executive  blun- 
der In  order  to  limit  presldentia]  war- 
making  power,  a  bill  Introduced  last  month 
by  Sen.  J<*n  C  Stennls  (D-Mlss  )  merits 
enactment  The  proposed  measure  would 
allow  the  President  to  dispatch  troops  only 


to  ward  off  invasion  or  protect  Americans 
abroad.  If,  after  30  days,  the  Congress  had 
not  ratified  that  presidential  action,  the 
troops  would  return — imnaedlately. 

In  defending  its  right  to  publish  the  Viet- 
nam chronicle,  the  Times  stated  that  "it  is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  this 
coutktry  to  l>e  Informed  of  the  material  .  ." 
To  say  the  least,  we  agree.  If  the  government 
is  unwlllln<»  to  level  with  the  people,  the 
press  must  perform  that  service.  Rep  Paul 
N.  McCloakey  (P-Callf.) ,  a  critic  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  said  after  the  Times  series  began 
that  "the  issue  of  truthfulness  of  govern- 
ment Is  a  problem  as  serious  as  that  of  end- 
ing the  war  Itself."  Too  often  he  aald.  gov- 
ernment cover-ups  are  "not  a  UMWter  of  pro- 
tecting secret  information  from  the  enemy." 
Rather,  he  aald,  the  "intention  is  to  conceal 
information  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  if  we  were  the  enemy." 

Secrecy  may,  at  times,  be  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  even  the  most  open  of 
societies  But  when  it  becomes  a  substitute 
for  honesty  and  when  deception  becomes 
synonymous  with  diplomacy,  the  goals  of 
this  nation  are  compromilsed.  The  Times  case 
should  be  a  signal  to  us  all  that  p>ower  has 
been  misused  in  Washington  The  people 
should  take  every  step  to  see  that  the  abuse 
does  not  continue 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
iD-Mont.)  already  has  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  hearings  into  the  diacloeupes  Thev 
should  be  held.  As  In  the  case  of  congression- 
al Inquiries  into  American  war  crimes, 
which  this  newspap>er  has  proposed,  the  need 
for  the  American  people  to  know  what  has 
been  done  In  their  name  Is  essential  If  we 
are  to  prevent  future  Vietnams  and  regain 
the  sense  of  national  pride  and  purpose  that 
are  vital  to  our  survival  as  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 


CONGRESS'  INTEREST  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  AND  THE  WASHING- 
TON POST  CASES 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  26,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  cases  concerning  the 
publication  of  the  secret  Pentagon  re- 
port on  the  Vietnam  war.  Just  as  we  did 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  the  District  Coun 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  and  26  other 
Members  filed  a  brief  as  amici  curiae  on 
the  side  of  the  Times  and  the  Post. 

As  the  brief  indicates,  we  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  very  special 
and  unique  interest  in  having  these  doc- 
uments and  "a  particular  and  profound 
interest  in  having  their  constituents  ob- 
tain all  the  information  necessary  to 
perform  their  functions  as  voters  and 
citizens. "  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  brief  so  as  to  better  understand 
our  sincere  concern : 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  Term,  1970,  No   18731 

The  New  York  Times  Co  ,  et  al.,  Petitioner, 
V.  United  States  of  America.  Respondent. 
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Cnl'.cd  3*.*:««  of  Amarica.  Petitioner,  v 
Tb«  Wa«bla0ton  Pom  CXxupaxiy.  et  tl  .  R«- 
fpondent 

Baixr  OP  27  MSMScms  or  Cohommmb  *a 
Amici  CmuAJt 

TlUa  brief  is  fllsd  on  bebjjf  of  th«  fc^ow- 
ing  Maiiibars  of  Cong  m»  PbliUp  Burton. 
^hn  Oow.  Bob  Kcklkardt.  Doo  BdwarxU 
allctuMl  HATTlngton  Robert  iCut«nmcler.  Kd- 
v»rd  Kocb.  Abner  Ulkva.  Benj«unLn  Roaen- 
thAl.  WUUam  F  Ry^n.  Judm  Abourvsk 
B«1U  8.  Abzug  WUUam  R  An<l«raon.  Her- 
oum  Badlilo.  JooathAn  B  Blngh«km.  William 
ClAy.  Ronald  V  Dellutna.  Sam  Olbbons.  Dia 
T  Oraaso,  Seymour  Halp«m.  Pat«r  Kyroa. 
Pamn  Mitchell.  Bertram  L  Podeli.  Cbarloa 
B  Rangel,  Donald  W  Riefle.  Jr  Jttntm  H 
Scbeuer,  and  Lester  L.  Wolff 

itrrtmxar  or  amjci 

The  Members  of  Con^eaa.  on  whose  behalf 
UUa  brief  U  filed,  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  these  cases,  dirtiact  from  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  defandanta.  or  the  seneral 
public  As  members  3f  the  national  legisla- 
ture they  must  have  informaUon  of  the  kind 
involvad  in  these  suits  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  law-making  and  other  functions  in  the 
ls(Ulatlve  branch  of  the  government  They 
•aek  to  vindicate  here  a  le(lal«tlT«  right  to 
know 

In  addition  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  their  districts,  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  particular  and  profound  in- 
terest in  having  their  constituents  obtain 
ail  the  information  necessary  to  perform 
their  functions  as  voters  and  citizens  More 
than  any  other  ofiSclals  of  government.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  relations  with  the 
public  that  gives  them  a  crucial  concern  with 
the  public's  right  to  know 

We  agree  with  the  position  of  the  dafend- 
anu  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
that  the  oourts  have  no  inherent  authority 
absent  a  statute,  to  prevent  publication  of 
the  documents  involved  here,  and  that  no 
stich  statutory  authority  exists  We  confine 
our  argument  however  to  the  broader  con- 
stitutional issues  and  urge  upon  the  Court 
three  fundamental  propoaltions  1 1  that 
information  which  comes  to  Light  other  than 
by  strictly  lawful  process  Is  nevertheless  en- 
titled to  the  full  protection  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment.  i3i  that  the  attempt  by  the 
Oovemment  to  suppress  publication  of  these 
documenu  violates  both  the  legislative  and 
the  public  right  to  know,  and  .3i  that  the 
doctrine  of  prior  restraint  forbids  advance 
censorship  of  material  published  by  the 
press 

I     INTOaXATION   WKJCH   COMXa  TO   UGffT  OTKni 

THAK  ST  STkrcTtT  utOAL  pmocxss  IS  trgTOl- 

THBLkSS    KNTm.rD    TT!    TTtS    mx    FWOTBCTIOM 

or  m  riasT  AMa^fDuorr 

The  general  approach  which  oujjht  to  gov- 
ern solution  ^f  the  problem  now  before  the 
Court  has  been  well  erpreaaad  by  James  Madi- 
son in  his  Report  on  the  Virginia  Raaolu- 
tlona 

In  every  State,  probably,  in  the  Dnlon. 
the  press  has  exerted  a  freedom  in  canvassing 
the  merits  and  measures  of  public  men  of 
every  description  which  has  not  been  con- 
flnsd  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  common  law 
On  this  footing  the  rr«e(k>m  ot  the  press  has 
stood,  on  this  footing  it  yet  stands 
Some  degree  of  abuse  Is  inseparable  from  the 
proper  use  ot  everythixvg.  and  m  no  instance 
is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  the  press 
It  has  accordingly  been  decided  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  States,  that  !t  Is  better  to  leave 
a  few  of  Its  ncrlous  brmnchee  to  t.lelr  lux- 
uriant growth  than.  t>y  pr^jning  them  away. 
to  injure  the  rlgoitr  of  tboae  yielding  the 
prop«r  frulta."' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Ooverunient  s  approach  has  been  quite 
different  The  Oovemment  conceives  of  the 
problem  as  If  the  only  Issue  were  one  of 
stolen  goods  It  base*  its  claim  upon  a  propri- 
etary interest  in  the  Informatloo  Involved, 
urges  that  it  is  entitled  to  recover  Its  stolen 
property,  and  contends  that  neither  Members 
of  Congress  nor  the  genemd  public  can  have 
any   right   to   the  purloined   InfonoAtlon.' 

The  Oovemment's  position  might  be  valid 
If  all  that  was  involved  were  a  stolen  auto- 
mobile It  might  even  be  sound  as  applied 
to  the  physical  documents  themselves,  or  to  a 
copyrighted  manuscript  of  a  private  author 
But  this  approach  has  no  valid  application 
to  information  about  public  events.  Such 
information,  whether  or  not  It  comes  to  ll^t 
within  "the  strict  limits  of  the  common  law." 
Is  part  of  the  common  fui^  of  knowledge 
available  to  the  general  public  In  its  role 
as  ultimate  decision -maker  This  Informa- 
tion, therefore,  comas  within  the  ambit  of 
the  Plrst  Amendment  and  the  Issue  moves  to 
a  higher,  constitutional  level 

It  Ls  well  known  to  observers  of  public 
affairs  tbat  vast  amounts  of  inforaoatlon  b«- 
oome  available  (o  OoncrsM  and  the  public 
In  a  manner  which  doaa  net  oonXonn  to  the 
Kzecutive's  national  awrunty  claaalfloatlon 
scheme  The  aflldarlta  ot  Max  Prmnkal.  Ban- 
jamin  Bradlee,  and  other  newsmen  on  Q.le  In 
the  present  proceedings  make  this  endraly 
clear  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  functiona 
of  a  free  praas  in  this  country  is  to  ferret 
out  informaUon  which  the  SZecuUva  wlahes 
to  conceal  Sxecutive  officials  themselves  con- 
sistently ftlsrinse  classified  infonnatloa,  or 
engineer  leaks,  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing public  decldon- making.  Much  other 
clasalfled  material  emerges  In  memoirs,  gov- 
ernment documents  taken  whan  the  official 
leaves  office,  and  similar  souroas.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  oommuiilcaUons  system  in 
fact  marks  the  difference  between  a  tree  press 
and  a  controlled  press,  between  a  democratic 
system  of  free  azpreaslon  and  a  totalitarian 
system  of  oon trolled  expression 

The  Executive  regulations  on  classlflcatlon 
can  govern  the  Internal  operation  of  the 
Sxecutive  agencies.  They  cannot,  under  the 
First  Amendment,  control  communication  of 
information  outside  the  government  To  put 
It  colloquially,  a  cat  In  the  bag  cannot  be 
treated  the  same  way  as  a  cat  outalde  the 
l^ag  Once  the  Information  gets  outside  the 
Sxecutive — once  the  Sxecutive  loees  its  con- 
trol for  any  reason — the  information  be- 
comes part  of  the  public  domain.* 

The  results  that  flow  from  this  state  of 
affairs  are  twofold  First,  once  having  lost 
control  of  the  Information  the  Oovemment 
can  as  a  practical  matter  rarely  get  the 
InformaUon  back  The  erents  of  the  past  few 
weeks  fuUy  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
prop«3eltion  Second  whatever  the  rights  of 
the  Executive  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
person  who  first  obtsklned  the  information 
in  breach  of  tne  classlflcatlon  rules,  the 
Sxecutive  should  not  be  allowed  to  try  to  re- 
jfain  control  of  the  information  through 
muzaling  the  press  Such  an  effort,  lavolrlng 
suppression  of  Information  at  whatever  pfilnt 
It  crops  up  in  the  communications  sys- 
tem, under  the  guiae  of  fact  or  opinion  or 
even  art  or  literature,  could  only  be  aooom- 
pllshed  by  the  kind  of  controls  that  are 
characteristic  of  a  poUee  state 


JuTie  28,  1971 


•  Report     on     the     Virginia     RaaoluUons 
Madison  a  Works,  vol.  Iv.  S44 


■  After  oommencement  of  the  proceedings 
the  President,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  made  the 
materials  available  to  members  of  Congress. 
•V  Y     Times    June   04.    1871 

•  Ws  are  not  dlsctiaBtng  here  the  right  of 
Congreea.  one  of  Its  members  or  the  general 
public  to  force  the  Sxecutive  to  disclose  In- 
formation under  powers  Inherent  !n  the 
legislature,  the  First  Amendment  or  statutes 
such  as  the  Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act 


n   THi  Ai-rtMPT  BT  THx  nictTivx  TO  suppasas 
PtrstiCAnoN  or  thcss  DoctrMnrrs  viOLara 

BOTM  THI  l.SCIBt,aTtVI  AHD  TH«  rOBLIC  KIOHT 

TO    KNOW 

The  defendanu  in  these  proceediitgs  have, 
quite  naturaUy,  stressed  the  protection  which 
the  First  Amendment  extends  to  the  speaker, 
the  writer  and  the  publisher  of  information. 
This  case  also  presents,  in  a  way  no  other 
case  In  our  history  has  before,  the  other  side 
of  the  First  Amendment  ootn — the  right  to 
listen,  to  hear,  and  to  obtain  Information. 
Two  aspecu  of  this  right  to  know  are  In- 
volved here.  We  discuss  first  the  right  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  second  the  right  of 
the  general  public 

A    The  lefftsUitive  riffh.t  to  knoto 

The  legislative  right  to  know  derives  from 
the  position  and  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  In  the  general  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment It  has  been  recognized  many  times 
m  the  decisions  of  this  Court  See,  e.g  .  Wat' 
kins  V  United  States.  354  US  178  (1987) 
The  legislative  right  to  know  also  derives 
from  the  First  Amendment  That  constitu- 
tional mandate  was  designed  to  maintain  an 
effective  system  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
members  of  the  legislature  are  entitled,  as 
are  private  citizens,  to  share  Its  benefits 
and  protections 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  Im- 
P'Ortance  to  our  form  of  government  of  the 
legislative  right  to  know  That  right  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  performance  of  every 
function  of  the  legislative  branch  Clearly 
legislative  access  to  information  ought  to  be 
at  least  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Executive 
For  the  legislative  function  Is  not  only  to 
Initiate  the  basic  policies  which  the  Execu- 
tive branch  must  follow,  but  to  review  the 
administration  of  those  policies  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  revise  them  In  the  light  of  that 
knowledge 

The  legislative  right  to  know  Is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  at  this  period  of  devel- 
opment In  our  national  affairs  Tbt  constant 
growth  of  the  executive  power  has  been  a 
major  characteristic  of  our  age  More  and 
more  the  people  of  our  country  have  been 
concerned  that  the  expansion  of  executive 
power  has  upset  the  original  balance  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  our  Oonstitutlon 
that  monopoly  of  power  In  the  Executive  has 
resulted  In  the  government  losing  touch  with 
the  needs  and  desires  of  its  own  citizens,  and 
that  enhanced  power  In  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives is  Imperative  to  restore  a  healthy 
division  of  authority  m  government 

There  are  a  number  of  reaacns  for  this  un- 
paralleled and  dangerous  growth  of  Execu- 
tive power  In  the  United  States  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  on*  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  Is  the  far  greater  access  of  the 
Executive  to  Information  and  Its  unwilling- 
ness to  share  that  knowledge  with  Congress 
and  the  public  In  todays  world,  control  of 
the  Information  process  Is  the  key  to  power 

It  Is  crucial  to  note  also,  that  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  adequately  perform  Its  function 
upon  the  basis  of  "ofBclal"  Information  sub- 
mitted to  It  by  the  Executive  branch  Every 
•beerver  of  government  knows  that  "official" 
Information.  In  most  situations,  tells  only 
half  the  story  Any  bureaucracy,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution  tends  to  reveal  only 
what  It  believes  will  support  Us  own  posi- 
tion and  advance  Its  own  p>ollcles  A  realis- 
tic fund  of  information  must  depend  upon 
materials  which  lie  far  below  the  surface 
The  system  of  checks  and  balances  cannot 
rest  upon  such  bland  sources  of  InformaUon 
as  Executive  hand-outs 

In  this  process  of  obtaining  fuller  richer 
and  more  realistic  Information  the  press 
plays  a  vital  role  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
functlcai  of  a  free  press    Obviously  It  Is  not 
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a  function  that  can  be  performed  by  a  press 
under  governmental  constraint 

There  is  no  need  to  stress  here  that  the 
documents  Involved  In  these  proceedings 
could  not  be  more  relevant  to  the  issues 
now  pending  In  Congrees  Termination  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  extension  of  Selective 
Service,  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  and  numerous  other  questions  are 
before  the  Houiie  and  the  Senate  at  this 
very  moment  In  addition,  broader  problems 
going  to  the  respective  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  war  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  are  pressing  for  attention.  It 
thwarts  cooimon  sense  that  the  Information 
here  In  question  should  be  wlttxheld  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  sum,  to  close  off  access  to  the  kind  of 
material  the  Government  Is  now  attempting 
to  suppress  would  cripple  the  legislature  In 
the  performance  of  Its  constitutional  func- 
tions. It  would  go  far  to  relegate  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  second  rate  status  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Executive,  to  Jeopardize  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernments and  to  alter  the  wbcde  constitu- 
tional structure 

B.  The  TpubUc  right  to  know 

The  public  right  to  know  has  been  re- 
peatedly recognized  by  this  Court  as  a  vital 
tupect  of  our  system  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. As  Mr  Justice  Brennan  said  In  his 
concurring  opinion  In  Lamont  v.  Postmaster 
General: 

"It  is  true  that  the  First  Amendment  con- 
tains no  specific  guarantee  of  access  to  pub- 
lications However,  the  protection  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  goes  beyond  the  specific  guar- 
antees to  protect  from  congressional  abridg- 
ment those  equally  fundamental  personal 
rights  necessary  to  make  the  express  guar- 
ante<w  fully  meaningful.  .  I  think  the 
right  Ui  receive  publications  is  such  a  funda- 
mental right  Ttie  dissemination  of  Ideas  can 
accomplish  nothing  if  otherwise  willing  ad- 
dressees are  not  free  to  receive  and  consider 
them  It  would  be  a  barren  marketplace  of 
Ideas  that  had  only  sellers  and  no  buyers." 
381  US   301.  308  (1965) 

The  public  right  to  know  was  the  basis  of 
the  decision  upholding  the  fairness  doctrine 
In  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v  FCC,  396 
U.S.  367  (1969).  and  the  right  to  read  what 
one  pleases  In  Stanley  v  Geor0a.  394  US 
557  (1969)  Lower  Federal  courts  have  like- 
wise applied  the  principle  to  uphold  the  In- 
terests of  the  public  as  recipients  of  Informa- 
tion In  an  untrammeled  system  of  freedom 
of  expression.  See,  eg,  Office  of  Communica- 
tions of  United  Church  of  ChrUt  v.  FCC, 
359  F  2d  994  (DC  Clr  1966);  JI#and<J  t; 
Mitchell.  39   LW     2530    (1971) 

Members  of  Congress,  of  course,  have  the 
same  interests  as  other  citizens  in  protec- 
tion of  the  right  to  know  TTiey  also  have 
a  particular  Interest  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  Effective  performance  of  their 
duties  as  elected  reprt'sentatives  depends 
upon  a  knowledgeable  con.stltuency  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  they  repre- 
sent must  operate  on  a  shared  basis  of  un- 
derstanding, upon  a  common  wavelength.  It 
Is  vital  to  the  functioning  of  a  democratic 
system  that  the  electors  have  enough  Infor- 
mation to  grasp  the  Issues  upon  which  their 
repreaentatlves  are  voting  It  Is  likewise  es- 
sential to  the  Member  of  Congress  that  he 
relate  to  the  Ideas  and  responses  of  his  con- 
stituents This  reclprcx»l  relation  depends 
upon  the  fullest  access  pos.sible  to  a  conunon 
store  of  Information  TTie  public  right  to 
know,  therefore,  takes  on  a  .<>peclal  Unpor- 
tanoe  when  it  concerns  matters  pending  be- 
fore the  legislature 
Otice  again,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  any 
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information  more  relevant  to  the  public  right 
to  know  than  the  documents  which  the  Oov- 
ernment  is  here  trying  to  keep  the  public 
from  seeing 

The  precise  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  know,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  First  Amendment,  has  not  yet 
been  fully  developed.  It  may  be  some  years 
before  the  specific  rules  can  be  worked  out 
Yet  the  starting  point  Is  clear  It  is  that 
members  of  the  public  have,  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  right  to  know  all  informa- 
tion upon  which  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives  and  property  are  based  This  is  the 
fundamental  premise  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  must  be 
narrow  and  specific  They  would  be  recog- 
nized only  in  such  special  areas  as  military 
weapons  and  operations,  current  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country,  or  damage  to  In- 
dividual reputation  by  premature  disclosure 
of  Investigative  data 

Wherever  the  line  of  exceptions  may  be 
drawn  it  has  not  been  reached  in  these 
cases  Judge  Ourfeln  and  Judge  Oesell  have 
both  found,  after  a  full  hearing,  that  no  sub- 
stantial breach  of  national  security  is  In- 
volved The  withholding  of  the  Information 
here  in  question  has  a  maximum  Impact  up- 
on the  constitutional  right  to  know  and  the 
function  It  Is  designed  to  perform.  There  is 
no  sound  ground  for  not  giving  full  effect  to 
the  constitutional  principle  In  these  cases 

A  genuine  and  whole  hearted  Insistence 
upon  maintaining  the  right  to  know  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  Its  ability 
to  cope  with  the  many  problems  that  now 
confront  It  Much  of  the  frustration,  mis- 
trust and  misunderstanding  that  prevails 
In  many  quarters  of  the  land  today  is  due  to 
our  failure  to  keep  the  decision-making 
process  on  a  more  open  and  observable 
basis  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  know  would  go  far  to  re- 
store oonfidenoe  in  our  lustltutlons  and 
evoke  suppKirt  from  the  people  who  are  most 
affected  by  their  operation 

in  THE  DOCTEINE  OF  PRIOK  RESTaAINT  TORBmS 
ADVANCI  CENSORSHIP  Or  THE  MATZKIAL  HERE 
INVOLVED 

The  doctrine  of  prior  restraint,  growing  out 
of  revulsion  to  the  English  censorship  laws, 
holds  that  governmental  restrictions  cannot 
be  Imposed  upon  expression  in  advance  of 
publication  Even  though  the  expression  may 
be  subject  to  subsequent  punishment  or  can 
otherwise  be  restricted  at  a  later  point.  It 
cannot  be  proscribed  prior  to  publication 
The  doctrine  was  made  part  of  our  constitu- 
tional law  In  Sear  v.  Minnesota.  283  US  697 
(19311.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed See  eg..  Lovell  v  Griffin.  303  U.S.  444 
(1938):  Kum  v.  N.Y.,  340  US  290  (1951); 
Carroll  v.  President  and  Commissioners  of 
Prtncess  Anne,  393  US.  175  ( 1968) . 

The  theory  of  the  prior  restraint  doctrine 
l.s  that  a  system  which  requires  a  publisher 
to  submit  his  material  in  advance  to  a  gov- 
ernment censor  Is  so  repressive  by  Its  very 
nature  as  to  be  Inevitably  destructive  of  free 
expression.  The  reasons  for  thU  have  been 
stated  as  follows: 

"A  system  of  prior  restraint  u  in  many 
ways  more  Inhibiting  than  a  system  of  sub- 
sequent punishment:  It  is  likely  to  bring 
under  government  scrutiny  a  far  wider  range 
of  expression;  It  shuts  off  communication 
before  it  takes  place:  suppression  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  is  more  likely  to  be  E^plied  than 
suppression  through  a  criminal  process;  the 
system  allows  less  opportunity  for  public  ap- 
praisal and  criticism,  the  dynamics  of  the 
system  drive  toward  excesses,  as  the  history 
of  all  censorship  shows  "  ' 
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•T  I   Emerson,  The  System  of  Freedom  of 
Expression  (1970),  p.  806. 


So  oppressive  is  a  scheme  of  prior  restraint 
that  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
smacks  of  totalitarian  rather  than  democrat- 
ic methods  of  control. 

All  the  parties  to  these  cases,  and  all  the 
courts  that  have  passed  on  the  various 
aspects  of  tbem.  reoogniae  the  criuoal  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  prior  restraint. 
The  Issue  here  has  turned,  not  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  doctrine,  but  upon  whether  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  to  it  In  the  case  of 
national  security.  In  a  dictum  in  Near  v.  Jfin- 
nesota  the  Court  stated  that  there  might  be 
exceptional  cases  where  the  doctrine  would 
not  be  applied,  mentioning  "actual  obstruc- 
tion to  [the]  recruiting  service  or  the  publi- 
cation of  the  sailing  dates  of  transports  or 
the  number  and  location  of  troops;"  "ob- 
scene publications: "  and  "incitements  to  acts 
of  violence  and  the  overthrow  by  force  of 
orderly  government  "  383  U.8.  at  716.  An  ac- 
tual exception  tias  been  made  in  the  ease 
of  motion  picture  censorship  boards  to  the 
extent  of  upholding  laws  which  require  ad- 
vance screening  of  films  against  possible  Il- 
legal obscenity.  Times  Film  Corp.  v.  City  of 
Chicago.  366  U.S.  43  (1961):  Freeman  r. 
Maryland.  380  US  51  (1966)  No  other  ex- 
ceptions have  been  permitted  It  has  never 
been  suggested  by  any  court  that  the  preas 
could  be  subject  to  any  form  of  advance  cen- 
sorship. 

In  the  cases  at  bar.  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  various  formulations 
have  heen  proposed  for  an  exception  apply- 
ing broadly  to  national  security  matters  The 
Oovemment.  If  we  understand  Its  position 
correctly,  urges  that  an  exception  be  made 
for  any  classified  document  would  per  se 
constitute  such  a  breach  Judge  Ourfetn 
would  allow  an  exception  for  '•Information 
or  documents  absolutely  vital  to  current  na- 
tional security  •  The  Court  of  Appeals  tot 
the  Second  Circuit  approved  censorship  of 
Items  which  "pose  such  grave  and  immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  to  warrant  their  publication  being  en- 
Joined." 

We  submit  that  any  of  the  above  formula- 
tions would  effectively  nullify  the  prior  re- 
straint doctrine  In  the  area  of  national  secu- 
rity matters  and  would  gravely  Jeopardise  the 
wbole  system  of  freedom  of  expression  The 
Government's  proposal  would  permit  an  in- 
junction against  the  publication  of  any 
classified  material  unless  the  publisher  could 
show  that  the  classlflcatlon  was  arbitrary 
and  capricious  If  this  Court  sanctions  such 
a  rule  the  press  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Government  will 
be  in  a  pKxltlon  to  leak  any  classified  In- 
formation that  serves  Its  own  purposes  and 
shut  off  countervailing  information.  The  Ex- 
ecutive would  be  arrogating  to  itself  dic- 
tatorial power  over  the  dissemination  of 
large  quantities  of  Information  bearing  upon 
national  defense,  foreign  policy,  and  meet  of 
the  other  Important  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  formulations  of  Judge  Gurfein  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
although  more  stringent  on  their  face,  would 
be  almost  equally  destructive  of  a  free  press 
in  America.  We  do  not  make  this  statement 
lightly  We  ask  the  Court  to  consider  care- 
fully how  the  doctrines  put  forward  In  these 
courts  below  would  operate  In  practice.  Under 
any  of  these  formulations  the  Executive  can 
hold  up  publication  simply  by  alleging  that 
a  serious  breach  of  national  security  would 
occur,  "nie  Court  would  then  issue  a  restrain- 
ing order,  allow  the  Government  to  present 
Its  case,  and  then  decide  whether  there  was 
sufficient  danger  to  warrant  issuance  of  an 
Injunction  against  publication  This  process 
in  itself  is  a  system  of  prior  restraint.  It  in- 
volves an  examination  of  the  material  by 
Executive  officials,  an  order  to  withhold  pub- 
lication, and  a  governmental  decision  as  to 
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wlMtb«r  th«  :na serial  could  t>«  pubilahad  ->r 
not  The  exception  tua  tv»Ilow«(l  up  the  rule 
Moreover,  moet  of  the  prooaedlng — cer- 
tainly the  critical  parte — would  take  place 
in  camera.  BoUi  tbe  New  Tork  Tlmee  and 
tbe  Waainn^ton  Poet  caaea  followed  tills  pro- 
cedure. oQ  t&e  ground  that  otherwlae  the 
mjury  to  natiooal  Mctulty  would  occur  in 
the  coune  ot  heartog  the  caee  Only  the  de- 
fendants and  their  counsel  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  In  camera  eeeelnri  More  than 
that,  no  one  was  ailowed  to  be  present  unieas 
he  was  flrst  s^ven  eecurlty  clearaiioe  by  the 
OovemjneDt.  Heoce  ths  plaintiff  in  the  case 
was  able  to  dictate  what  indindual  de- 
fendants, and  what  counsel,  were  entitled  to 
participate  m  detenninatlon  of  the  issue 
Such  a  procedure  ean  hardly  be  recom- 
cnei^ded  in  a  democratic  society 

In  any  event,  we  submit  that  any  rule  for 
aiiowlng  exceptions  which  would  create  s 
•yatem  of  prior  restraint  in  the  very  process 
of  applying  the  rule  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  nrst  \xnaodtnen(  We  do  not  lay 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  ai;  axcep- 
tl  lO  to  the  prior  restraint  doctrine  be  ;ustl- 
Sad.  But  It  seems  clear  that  k  rule  based  as 
are  the  rules  suggested  above  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  bresich  of  aacurlty  can  only 
operate  to  install  a  TuU,  not  exceptional  sys- 
tem o^  prior  reatraiuc  :n  the  whole  aatlo:;a. 
security"  area 

The  task  of  formulating  a  workable  rule 
for  exceptions  is  s  complex  oim  Any  such 
rule  would  probeijly  have  to  be  couched  In 
terms  of  allowing  the  exception  only  for  cer- 
tain very  ipeclflc  kinds  of  information  As  the 
Court  suggested  In  Sear.  icLformatlon  on 
troop  movements  in  times  ot  war  might  fall 
within  the  excepted  category  Perhaps  de- 
tails concerning  the  design  of  military  weap- 
ons wouid  be  another  category  Beyond  the 
immediate  area  .if  military  operations  there 
should  be  Tew  if  any,  classes  of  information 
subject  to  advance  restraint  Very  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  problem  and 
no  one  is  in  a  position  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  at  this  time 

Sven  Judge  Oeseli  »  formu'.ation  !n  his 
opinion  refusing  a  preliminary  injui^tlon 
would  raise  troubling  questions  unless  con- 
sidered in  the  contAzt  ot  his  rulings  taken 
as  a  whole  Judge  Oesell.  after  considering 
these  matters  in  the  preliminary  injunction 
stages,  gave  a  stricter  formulation  than  did 
Judge  Qurfeln  requiring  a  "showing  of  an 
Immediate,  grave  'hreat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity in  close  and  narrowly  defined  circum- 
stances ■  Applying  this  test  Judge  Oesell  cor- 
rectly refusaid  to  apply  any  restraint 

The  Oovemmenfs  complaint  contained  no 
a.legatlon  of  any  concrete  facta  which  would 
suggest  a  breach  of  ruttionaJ  security  In  any 
speclflc  area  that  might  conceivably  be  sub- 
ject to  an  exception  to  the  prior  restraint 
rule  Under  such  ctrcumstanoes  no  tempo- 
rary reatrainlr.g  >7rder  should  have  been  is- 
sued and  the  complaint  should  have  been 
dismissed  Therefore  the  decision  oT  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  C/Ol'jxn- 
bla  should  be  further  elucidated  Closely 
and  narrowly  defined  circumstances"  must  be 
shown  to  be  as  narrow  as  thoae  exceptional 
ctrcumstancea  alluded  to  In  Near  v  Uinite- 
tota 

We  urge  the  Court  to  follow  this  course 
Especially  we  urge  the  Court  not  to  accept 
any  formtilatlon  of  exceptions  to  the  prior 
restraint  rule  which  wUl  undermine  the  force 
and  vltaUty  of  that  tradiuonal  doctrine 

CONCLUSION 

The  Issues  involved  In  these  cases  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  decision -making  process  in  this 
country  The  tendency  of  government  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  toward  ever  more  secrecy 
In  Its  operations  and  toward  a  conse<)usnt 
monopoly  of  power  m  the  hands  of  a  few  high 
Ksecutlve  offlclals    We  suggest  that  this  dl- 
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rectlon  of  events  is  fraught  with  danger  Se- 
crecy in  government  Is  fundamentally  anti- 
democratic It  perpetuates  bureaucratic  er- 
rors and  leads  ultimately  to  disaster  It  is 
time  our  consututlonal  doctrines  were  called 
Into  play  In  oppoaltlon  tc>  those  forces  and 
Invoked  to  promote  conditions  under  which 
an  open,  representative  and  balanced  gov- 
ernment will  be  assured 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  complaints 
In  these  proceedings  should  be  dismissed 
Boa  KrxHAKirr 

New  Hav^n   Conn 
Thomas  I    Emkbson 
Wathtngton    D  C 
Attorneys  for  Amlcl 
June  28.  1971 
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THE  VI>fI>ICATION  OF  BARRY 
GOLD  WATER 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

|->r     ILLINTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2i.  1971 

Mr  CRAKE  Mr  Speaker  the  cson- 
Crover^y  with  regard  to  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  the  New  York  Times  has 
raised  many  questions  On  the  one  hand. 
It  poses  the  problem  of  whether  a  news- 
paper has  a  right  to  publish  stolen, 
ciasslfled  documents  It  seems  clear  that 
newspaper  editors,  who  have  been  elected 
by  no  one  and  do  not  have  to  return  to 
the  people  for  their  approval  at  a  given 
election  date,  should  not  have  the  right 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  Is  in  the 
national  interest  and  what  Is  not 

The  problem  we  face,  however,  Is  not 
quite  so  simple  For  too  long.  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  have  tended  to  label  as 
"secret"  or  "corifldentlal"  material  which 
has  little  relationship  to  the  country  s 
best  Interests  Often  such  classifications 
relate  more  to  the  interests  of  the 
bureaucrats  themselves  in  avoiding  em- 
barrassment as  a  result  of  the  policies 
they  have  Initiated,  then  they  do  to  thf 
vital  interests  of  the  country- 
One  instance  of  such  classification  is 
a  document  concerning  "Operation  Keel- 
haul." an  operation  under  which  a  mil- 
lion Soviet  nationals  in  Oermain  POW 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  handed 
back  fiigalnst  their  will  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties by  the  United  States  and  Britain 
Prof  Julius  Epeteln  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  seeking  the  release  of  this 
document  yet  more  than  25  years  aifter 
the  end  of  World  War  II  it  remains 
cla«^fled  and  unavailable 

If  nothing  else,  the  Pentagon  papers 
which  have  been  published  vindicate  the 
position  taken  in  the  1964  campaign  by 
Barry  Ooldwatxr.  Senator  Ooldwatxr 
told  the  American  people  the  hard  truth 
that  Oommunist  aggression  m  Vietnam 
had  to  be  defeated.  Lyndon  Johnson  led 
the  public  to  believe  that  Americans 
would  not  be  sent  to  war 

In  an  airtlcle  appearing  in  the  current 
issue  of  Roll  Call.  Columnist  Allan  C 
Brownfeld  points  out  that — 

Barry  Ooldwater  knew  as  far  back  as  the 
1^64  pQllticai  campaign  that  despite  his 
campaign  rheu^nc.  lljndon  Johnson  intended 
to  step  up  the  war  aftsr  his  re-election.  Why 


dlda  t  Senator  Ooldwater  say  so?  Precisely 
because  the  Times  and  other  papers  of  Its 
viewpoint  had  made  It  impossible  for  Senator 
Ooldwater  to  receive  a  hearing  And  if  he 
now  emerges  as  the  honest  man.  where  does 
that  really  leave  the  Times'' 

I  would  Like  to  share  Mr   Brownfeld's 

important    article    with    my    colleagues, 

and  insert  it  Into  the  Rkcord  at  this  time: 

Thi  Vindicatton  or  Basst  OoixwATn 

iBy  Allan  C    Brownfeld  i 

There  are  two  separate  questions  Involved 
In  the  publication  of  classified  documents  by 
The  New  York  Times  One  Is  whether  or  not 
the  Times  had  the  right  tri  publish  such  ma- 
terial, and  the  other  Is  what  the  material 
once  published    told  us 

With  refpird  to  the  first  question,  there  are 
mixed  feelings  on  the  p>art  of  many  There 
are,  of  course  some  who  hall  the  Times  pub- 
lication simply  because  they  like  tJie  sub- 
stance of  these  particular  documenu  Such 
critics  are  against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  feel 
that  these  documents  prove  that  the  war 
was  initiated  as  part  of  a  grand  deception 
and  therefore  state  that  "freedom  of  the 
press     demands  their  publication 

In  many  reepecU.  this  view  must  be  dis- 
counted, for  It  does  not  take  inUj  considera- 
tion the  larger  questions  Involved  No  one. 
for  example,  benefits  more  by  the  publica- 
tion of  material  which  shows  that  the  Demc- 
crau  deceived  the  public  than  the  Republi- 
cans Yet  It  is  the  Republican  Administration 
of  Richard  Nixon  which  Is  seeking  U)  stop 
the  publication  TTie  reason  of  course.  Is 
that  every  government  has  a  reBponslbillty  to 
F>rt)tect  Its  classified  material,  and  If  the 
Tlmee  has  the  right  to  publish  this  classified 
document,  and  to  decide  for  Itself  whether  or 
not  It  Is  vital  to  the  country's  Interests,  then 
It  win  have  the  right  to  do  the  same  with 
regard   to   other   documents. 

If  that  were  all  there  was  to  the  question. 
It  wouid  be  simple  to  condemn  the  Times, 
and  supp)ort  the  Administration's  case  We 
have,  however,  been  faced  for  many  years 
with  a  situation  in  which  government  bu- 
reaucrats label  as  •secret"  or  "confidential" 
material  which  In  no  way  relates  to  the  coun- 
try's vital  Interests  but  does,  often,  relate 
to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  very  bureaucrats 
who  have  made  the  classification 

Let  us  consider  one  Instance  of  such  classi- 
fication Professor  Julius  Epstein  of  Stanford 
University  is  seeking  through  the  court* 
access  »  government  documenu  dealing 
with  Operation  Keelhaul"  following  World 
War  II  Under  this  operation,  a  million  or 
more  Soviet  nationals  In  German  POW  campe 
at  the  end  of  the  war  were  handed  back 
against  their  will  to  Soviet  authorities  by 
the  US  and  Britain  It  Is  commonly  believed 
that  they  were  given  long  camp  terms.  11  not 
executed  by  Stalin 

Professor  Bpetein  states  that  "In  1954  I 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  documentar>- 
dossier  'Forcible  Repatriation  of  Dlsplaceci 
Soviet  Cltleerji— Operation  Keelhaul'  In  the 
Historical  Recrrds  Section  of  the  Army 
When  I  ordered  the  doaelsr.  I  was  told 
by  an  embarrassed  Ubrarlan  that  it  was  cias- 
slfled and  the  index  card  should  never  have 
been  placed  In  the  catalogue" 

The  Times  may  have  no  right  to  publish 
purloined  material  which  Is  "classified."  but 
government  bureaucrats  have  no  right  to 
label  as  "ciasaiaed-  all  things  they  would 
rather  keep  to  themselves  What  la  nnresssrj 
U  a  leglslauve  solution  which  states  clearty 
what  kinds  of  material  shall  be  classified 
and  which  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  such  classification  In  this 
sense,  both  the  pcelUon  of  the  Tlmea  and 
that  of  the  goveriunent  Is  less  than  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  Issue  we  face. 

But.  beyond  this  and  looking  to  the  Penta- 
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gon  study  itself,  what  is  clearly  shown  Is 
that,  seven  years  after  his  defeat.  Barry  Oold- 
water has  re-emerged  as  that  rarity  an  hon- 
est man  in  American  politics. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  In  his  1964  campaign, 
told  the  American  people  the  truth.  He  de- 
clared that  our  vital  Interests  were  involved  In 
Vleitnam  and  that  It  would  be  neceeeary  to 
Increase  our  oommltment  Lyndon  Johnson 
knew  these  things  to  be  true  and,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  telling  the  American  people 
that  he  would  not  send  "American  boye  to 
fight  a  war  which  should  be  fought  by  Asian 
boys,"  he  was  planning  for  an  increased 
American  force  and  for  the  bombing  of  the 
North  Senator  Ooldwater  told  the  hard 
truth,  while  Lyndon  Johnson  used  deception 
as  a  successful  political  tactic 

But.  the  very  papers  which  now  boast  of 
their  "right"  to  publish  this  ciasslfled  mate- 
rial were  the  ones  which  were  most  Unmerci- 
ful In  their  attacks  upon  Senator  Ooldwater 
and  most  vehement  In  their  endorsements  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  Even  today  they  draw  the 
wrong  conclusions  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
no  less  Communist  aggression  because  Lyn- 
don Johnson  spwke  of  "F>eace"  rather  than 
war.  After  all,  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  the 
same  way  prior  to  World  War  I,  as  did  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  prior  to  World  War  II  The  sub- 
terfuge practiced  by  FDR  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor did  not  make  Nazism  any  less  a  threat 

The  Times  seems  to  Ignore  Its  own  com- 
mentary of  the  past  and  Judges  others  as  If 
Its  own  views  existed  In  a  vacuum  Th'is,  It 
now  condemns  President  Johnson  for  having, 
in  1963  and  1964,  precisely  the  same  view 
which  the  Time*  Itself  held  A  Times  editorial 
Just  after  the  Saigon  coup  detat  that  re- 
sulted In  thp  murder  of  President  Ngo  Dlnli 
Diem  pralsPd  the  fact  that  Dlem's  successors 
"are  dedicated  antl-CommunUts  who  reject 
any  Idea  of  neutralism  and  pledge  to  stand 
with  the  tr^v  world.  The  editorial  noted 
with  pleasure  that  certain  key  figures  In  the 
Diem  government  who  had  "tried  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
along  lines  hinted  at  by  Pre&ldent  de  Gaulle" 
were  purged  from  the  government  along  with 
President  Diem 

Who,  we  must  ask.  Is  kidding  whom  when 
shock  is  expressed  at  reading  In  the  "clas- 
.slfled  ■  Pentagon  documents  what  well  In- 
formed observers  knew  anyway''  Barry  Gold- 
water  knew  a.s  far  ba<-k  as  1964  poiillcal  cam- 
paign that  despite  hH  campaign  rhetoric 
Lyndon  Johnson  intended  to  step  up  the  war 
after  his  re-election  Why  didn't  Senator 
Goldwater  say  so?  Precisely  because  the 
Times  and  other  papers  of  Its  viewpoint  had 
made  It  Impossible  for  Sei^ator  Ooldwater  to 
receive  a  hearing  Aud.  if  he  now  emerges  at* 
the  honest  man,  where  does  that  really  leave 
the  Times? 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  resist  a  brief  look  at  the 
Times'  own  "dec^tlon"  of  past  years  Por 
many  years  Waller  Duranty  was  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Moscow  He  was  there  dur- 
ing Stalin's  purge  trials,  during  the  forced 
collectivization  campaign,  and  during  the 
famine  In  the  Ukraine  Yet,  he  reported  none 
of  these  things  accurately  to  Times  readers 
Instead,  he  became  an  apologist  for  Stalin. 
One  eJiample  will  have  to  sufflce  at  this  time 
Writing  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  July  19, 
193S.  he  described  the  Soviet  Oonstltutlon  «kB 
"an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  Inward 
and  spiritual  change  In  the  Russian  people 
and  Its  leaders  In  thLs  nineteenth  year 

of  the  Soviet  state  there  Is  mtr-xluced  a  New 
Constitution,  under  which  the  Russian 
masses  emerge  their  tutelage  and  are  called 
upon  to  reoelve  th«Lr  rights  and  undert-ake 
their  duties  as  a  free  and  dem(x;ratlc  people  ' 

This  came  to  Timee  readers  during  what 
Eugene  Lyons.  In  his  volume  The  Red  Decade 
calls  "  the  eve  of  the  bloodiest  period  In 

Russia's  history  and  the  final  confirmation  of 
Rus.sla's   emergence    a*    a   totalitarian   state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Confessions  were  being  extorted  in  O  P  U 
cellars  while  Duranty  indited  these  words" 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  life  Is  not  more  sim- 
ple, that  we  cannot  hall  the  Times  and  con- 
demn the  government,  or  do  the  oi>poslte 

Only  Barry  Goldwater  emerges  from  these 
Pentagon  papers  as  an  honest  m&n  It  Is  In- 
deed ironic  to  see  the  newspapers  which  once 
sought  to  destroy  him  now  Eulmlt  that  ;n  a 
cyrUcal  age  he  was  a  man  who  told  the  truth 
■Their  own  reputation  for  truth-telling,  how- 
ever, Is  so  slight  that  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
they  mistook  him  for  a  charlatan 


CHARLES   W.   HARRIS    OVERCOMES 
DRUG    ADDICTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Task  Poire  on  Drug 
Abuse.  This  natiorial  problem,  of  course, 
has  no  partisan  elements  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  my  colleagues  on  the  other, 
side  of  the  aisle  are  certainly  making 
efforts  within  their  own  research  groups 
to  meet  the  problem. 

Our  16-man  task  force  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  determining  the  facts 
and  finding  the  best  resources  to  wage 
the  battle  against  this  insidious  problem, 
but  we  also  have  to  probe  and  help  find 
solutions  to  the  cause  of  the  narcotic 
epidemic 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  heroin 
problem  the  United  States  faces  today. 
I  feel  we  should  devote  more  emphasis 
and  attention  to  those  Americans  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  seeing  this 
problem  solved — the  former  addict  They, 
more  than  anyone  else,  iraliEe  the  hor- 
rors of  drug  abuse.  They  are  potentially 
our  greatest  asset  in  combatmg  this 
problem 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  an  ex-addict  willing  to  do  whatever 
he  is  able  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Charles  W 
Harris  is  43  years  old  and  will  shortly 
be  releru'^d  from  the  Attica  Correctional 
Facility  in  western  New  York.  He  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  from  our 
armed  services,  but  subsequently  became 
a  drug  addict  for  25  years. 

In  offering  his  assistance,  Mr  Harris 
encloised  a  poem  "King  Heroin."  whirh 
Lndlcates  not  only  his  interest  but  his 
initial  contribution  It  is  an  excellent 
warning  to  all  potential  users  from  a 
person  who  has  been  there. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  the  poem  at 
this  point; 

King   Heboin 

Behold  my  friends  for  I  am  Heroin 
Known   to   all   ae  the  destroyer  of  men. 
From  where  I  flrst  came  nobody  knows, 
I  come  frrwn  the  land  where  the  poppy  grows 

Whole  nations  have  gathered  to  plot  my  de- 
struction 
For  I  am  the  bearer  of  crime  and  corruption. 
My  little  white  grains  are  nothing  but  waste 
Vet  I  am  soft,  deadly  and  bitter  to  taste 

I  came  to  this  country  without  a  passport; 
Since  that  time  I've  been  hunted  and  sought 
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By   custom   agents   and   plain-clothes  dicks. 
But  mainly  by  junkies  in  need  of  a  fix. 

I  am  seldom  pure  and  often  diluted 
But   once    In    your   blood    ni    make   It   pol- 
luted. 
I'll  capture  your  will  and  destroy  your  mind, 
.^nd   make   you   commit   your   whole  life   to 
crime. 

Into  cellophane  bags  I  find  my  way 

To  great  men  in  office  and  children  at  play, 

Proim    the   richest    of    states   to   the   poorest 

of  Blums. 
From,  the  highest  status  to  the  Bowery  bums 
Be  you  black,  Irish.  Italian  or  mex 
I  can  make  you  forget  all  about  sex: 
For  111  cheat  the  wise  and  destroy  the  meek, 
I'll   misuse  a  fool   and  make  a  strong  man 

weak. 

I  can  make  a  school  boy  lay  down  his  books. 
.\nd  a  world  famous  beauty  neglect  her  looks. 
I'll  make  a  good  man  neglect  his  wife 
And  keep  him  in  prisons  the  best  part  of  his 
life 

111  take  gold  from  the  rich  and  make  them 

poor, 
111  take  a  foolish  young  virgin  and  make  her 

a  whore, 
I'll  take  your  money  and  poison  your  brain 
With  a  full  course  of  torture — first  pleasure 

then  pain 

Defy  this  sharp  needle  and  I'll  make  you  sick 
With  agony  and  anguish,  but  I  won't  let  you 

kick 
More  potent  then  whiskey,  stronger  than 

wine, 
I  am  Heroin,  truly  a  threat  to  all  mankind. 

.Some  will  sell  me,  others  will  buy 
For  that  slate  of  sensation  called  a  "high" 
Some  think  I  am  a  venture  of  Joy  and  a  thrill. 
But  I'l!  put  a  gun  in  your  hand  and  make 
you  kUI. 

Now    let    me    tell    you   about   the    powers    I 

possess. 
About  my  deeds  in  the  East  and  my  crimes 

In  the  West 
I  can  make  a  man  curse  his  country  and  spit 

on  his  flag, 
.^nd  make  a  girl  sell  herself  for  a  five  dollar 

bag. 
In  China  I  stopped  an  army  and  I  financed 

Iran, 
I'm    honored    In    Turkey    and    respected    In 

Japan. 
Whole  races  of  people  I've  helped  to  enslave — 
I've  taken  their  honor  and  put  them  in  the 

grave. 

I  can  make  an  iionest  nian  go  out  and  steal. 
And  make  a  man  in  trouble  forsake  his  best 

friend. 
To  some  Tm  salvation,  to  others  I'm  a  must, 
.\nd  111   make  their  poor  souls  heavy  with 

rust. 
For  all  the  reckless  ones  who  uses  the  most 
I'll  claim  their  lives  with  an  overdose 
Now   you've  heard   my   warning   and  if  you 

don't  take  heed 
Then  put  your  foot  Ln  my  stirrup  and  mount 

my  steed. 
Sit  tight  m  the  saddle  and  ride  me  well. 
For  the  White  Horse  called  Heroin  will  ride 

you  straight  to  Hell 

Ckabi.es  W    Hauus. 


DONALD  S.  ROE  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  ancKicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATmS 

Monday.  June  2S.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
the  crises  affecting  all  levels  of  our  pub- 
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lie  school  system,  iuiowledgeable  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  have  be- 
come an  mcre&suQ^iy  valuahie  commu- 
nity asset. 

Occasionally  a  community  Is  blessed 
with  this  sort  of  leadership  in  a  man 
also  endowed  with  ample  human  quali- 
ties of  warmth  and  compassion 

Donald  8  Roe.  superintendent  of  the 
Berkley  Michigan  School  EHatrict.  Is 
such  a  man 

That  rare  combination  of  understand- 
ing, exjjerlence,  and  competence,  per- 
fected dunn«  34  years  workin*  in  schools 
in  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  has 
been  enjoyed  by  residents  of  my  con- 
greaslcma]  district  for  the  post  10  years 

That  Is  why  we  all  (eel  such  a  pro- 
fund  sense  of  loss  at  Don  Roe's  retire- 
ment at  the  close  of  this  school  year 

Yet,  we  recognize  how  genuinely  that 
retirement  has  been  earned  and  sincerely 
wish  only  happiness  and  contentment  for 
Dr    and  Siirs.  Roe  in  the  years  ahead 

The  esteem  In  which  Superintendent 
Roe  IS  held  in  the  community  Is  attested 
to  by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Berkley  School  District  and  the  city 
commission  of  neighboring  Huntington 
Woods  and  an  article  from  the  Daily 
Tribune  which  follow 

CXTT     or     HUNTmOTON     WoOD« — RssoLunoN 

Moved  by  CommlaBloner  Poaaley  uid  sup- 
ported by  Comml— lonwr  Jon«».  that: 

Whereaa.  Dr  Etonaid  8  Roe  will  reUre  from 
hia  poaltlon  m  Superintendent  of  Berkley 
Scbooia  on  July   I    1971,  and 

Wbereaa,  Dr  Roe  on  that  date  will  have 
completed  ten  years  of  faithful  servic*  to 
the  Bertley  System  and  thirty-two  years  In 
education. 

Now  therefore,  tM  It  r«aoiv«d  that  the 
Huntington  Woods  City  Com^nlaalon  extends 
Its  beet  wtAhea  for  a  happy  and  proeperous 
retirement  to  Dr  Roe  and  hla  family  and 
applaud  him  for  his  many  accompllahmenta 
In  the  field  of  education,  be  it  further 

Resoivrd  that  a  .ropy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Berkley  Board  of  Bducatlon 

Upon  being  put  to  a  vote  the  Commlaalon 
voted  thereon  aa  follows 

Ayee  Mayor  Bryant:  CommlsBloners  Peaa- 
ley    Alejuinder,  Jonee 

Nays:   None 

The  Mayor  thereupon  declared  said  rseolu- 
tlon  adopted 

I.  Maigaret  A.  Schulte,  Acting  Clerk  of 
the  City  of  Huntington  Woods  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  la  a  true  and  com- 
plete popy  of  a  reeoluuon  duly  made  and 
paaaed  by  the  Huntington  Woods  City  Com- 
mission at  a  regular  meeting  held  on  May  18 
19T; 

In  witneaa  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Huntington    Wooda    UUs    31st    day    of   May 

AD     1971 

MABOAarr  A.  Schtxti. 

AcUrtf  City  Clerk 

School  DaraicT  or  thk  Cttt  or  BnuLUT 
BXBiCLiT     Michigan — RBsoLt-noN 

Whereas.  Dr  Donald  S  Roe  haa  served  the 
Berkley  School  Dtatrtct  and  lU  chUdren  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  theee  past  ten 
years,  and 

Whereas.  Dr  Roe  has  demonstrated  con- 
sistently his  <x>mpiete  proTaealonaJ  and  per  • 
sonAi  concern  for  those  school  children    and 

Whereas  This  school  dUtrlct  has  made 
significant  educaUonai  progress  during  his 
ten  years  of  leadership  and  service    aod 

Whereas    Dr   Donald  Roe  has  dhoeen  to  re- 
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tire  from  tliat  poaltlon  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Berkley  School  District  Now  therefore. 
be  it 

Reiolv<d  That  this  Board  of  BducaUon 
does  acknowledge  his  departure  with  regret, 
roupled  with  a  loud  "thaiLk  you"  to  Dr 
Donald  Roe  for  those  ten  years  of  devotion 
to  the  many  thousands  of  chUdren  who 
have  profited  educationally  from  this  edu- 
cational system,  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved  Tlvat  this  Board  of  Education 
-alls  to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  of  the 
Hartley  School  District  the  service  and  lead- 
ership of  Dr  Donald  Roe,  and  the  educa- 
tional mark  it  has  made  on  the  students  past 
and  present    of  our  school   system 

This  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
•-he  Board  of  Education  of  the  School  District 
if  the  City  of  Berkley  at  Its  regular  meeting 
<n    June    14.    1971 

Braxi-kT  ScHoot  OmciAX.  HoNoaxo 
(  By  Naivcy  N  Stark  i 
■I'm  changing  my  Ufe  style— but  I've  done 

It  before  ■  said  Donald  S  Roe.  retiring  super- 
intendent  Berkley  Schools 

His  10  years  as  Berkley  superintendent  end 
jfflclally  July  1  when  William  O  Keane 
takes  over  the  Job 

Roes  retirement  dinner  was  held  Wed- 
nesday at  Klngsley  Inn.  Bloomfleld  Hills. 
sponsored  by  the  School  Board  and  the  Berk- 
;ey  Association  of  Administrators 

srxp%ism  cuaais 

Surprise  guests  for  the  dinner  were  the  Roe 
ChUdren — Donald  B  Roe  and  his  wife  from 
Washington  D  C  .  and  Mrs  William  Pred  and 
.^er  husband  from  Rochester 

In  addition  to  the  party  sponsors  other 
guests  included  Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Tyndall. 
he  was  assistant  supenntendent  in  Berkley 
and  IS  now  reUred.  former  assistant  superin- 
tendent Don  Sheldon  and  hla  w.fe.  he  cur- 
rently is  superintendent.  Walled  Lake 
Schools;  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Dana  P  Whlt- 
mer.  he's  superintendent  Pontlac  Schools 
At  age  54  Roe  Is  retiring  from  regular  em- 
ployment earlier  than  m<->«t  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  do  what  we  ve  planned  to 
do  for  years — possible  with  a  UtUe  luck  and 
some  hard  work,    he  said 

rUTL'aX    PLANS 

Future  plans  Include  purchase  of  an  off- 
shore auxiliary  sailboat,  big  enough  for  two, 
he  said,  to  be  moored  m  the  Bahamas  Im- 
mediate plans  are  to  finish  changes  in  the 
Lake  Orion  cottage  for  a  permanent  home 
That    win    be   our   home    base.'    said   said 

A  life-long  sailor.  Roe  said  water  activities 
*nd  camping  were  what  the  family  enjoyed 
moet  'We've  sailed  in  many  places,  the  Oreek 
'.alanda  the  Caribbean  We  like  to  sail  east- 
em  central  America  waters.  '  he  said 

A  gift  from  the  Berkley  Board  Is  the  sal! 
vessel  made  of  string  which  hangs  In  Roe's 
ofltce  The  Administrators  Asaociatlon  gave 
the  Roes  a  camera  and  resolutions  of  oom- 
mendatlon  were  preeented  by  the  Huntington 
Woods  City  Commission  and  the  School 
Board  A  citation  from  the  administrative 
<roup  al*j  was  presented 

BOKN  IN  NkW  Toax 

"No  one  believes  it  but  I  was  t»rn  and 
raised  In  New  Tork  City — Brooklyn  to  be 
exact  But  I  also  consider  Louisiana  my  home 
I  finished  my  education  there  begun  at  Cen- 
tral Michigan  Mt  Pleasant:  I  married  a 
Louisiana  girl,  we  raised  our  family  there  and 
I  had  my  first  Job  there.  '  he  said 

A  career  spanning  34  years  look  the  Roes 
u-  Ohio  Tennessee  and  Indiana  before  com- 
ing back  to  Michigan  'We  ve  always  Uked 
;t  here — we  courted  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  he  said  'The  first  thing  we  did 
when  we  came  to  Berkley  was  to  look  for  a 
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lake  cottage  We  found  what  we  like  at  Lake 
Orion  and  that  will  be  our  p>ermanent  home" 

In  his  M  years  as  teacher  and  administra- 
tor. Roe  said  he  doeant  see  any  great 
changes  except  the  greater  demand  for  rele- 
vance, which  is  good,  he  said 

"The  best  kind  of  schools  create  condi- 
tions for  learning  to  occur  Forced  learning 
IS  inefficient.  InefTectlve  and  mechanical  Most 
important  is  self  respect  and  a  feeling  of  self 
worth."  he  said 

"Id  like  to  see  more  effort  directed  toward 
pre-achool  education  and  wish  I  could  have 
done  more  in  that  area  I  dont  like  to  say 
I'm  retiring  because  well  continue  to  do 
many  things  we're  doing — but  we  are  moving 
to  a  new  life  style  and  we're  looking  forward 
to  it.' 


AiSPIN  ASKS  FOR  MORE  MONEY  FOR 
FINANCIAL  AID6 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVB8 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  .^SPrN  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  past 
decade  colleges  and  universities  have 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  recruit  stu- 
dents who  might  otherwise  not  have  been 
able  to  go  to  college  The  education  of 
these  students  is  largely  made  possible 
through  work-study  grants  and  under- 
graduate scholarships,  avtulable  through 
the  Federal  Oovemment 

Recently,  however,  the  formula  for 
allocating  money  has  been  changed  and. 
while  many  colleges  are  helped,  many 
are  also  hurt — especially  those  with  a 
majority  of  students  in  a  middle-income 
bracket  These  are  students  who  cannot 
afford  a  college  education  without  finan- 
cial assistance  Yet.  under  the  new  for- 
mula, and.  more  importantly,  because  of 
inadequate  funding,  many  of  these  stu- 
dents will  lose  thl5  much  needed  finan- 
cial aid 

The  formula,  however.  Is  not  at  fault. 
The  problem  lies  In  Inadequate  funding 
of  the  entire  program  Recently,  the 
House  allocated  1116  million — not  in- 
cluding $81  million  from  fiscal  year 
1971— for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  work- 
study  program  The  Senate  subsequently 
raised  this  1116  million  to  $200  million 
The  bill  Is  now  before  a  Joint  conference 
committee 

In  my  district  In  southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin, several  small  private  colleges  have 
been  hit  hard  by  this  low  level  of  fund- 
ing A  recent  report  by  Ed  Tyler,  director 
of  financial  aids  at  Carthage  College  in 
Kenosha,  makes  this  very  clear.  The  re- 
port shows  that  Carthage  College  had  its 
funds  cut  by  30  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1971  to  1972  Milton  College  also  had  a 
30-percent  cut  Belolt  College  suffered  a 
15-percent  cut. 

In  a  time  of  Increased  enrollments 
and  rising  costs  of  education,  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country  can- 
not afford  theee  cuts  Mr  Tyler  says: 

Aa  one  can  observe  the  reductions  In  al- 
location means  that  many  students  who 
were  able  to  attend  these  Institutions  will 
either  have  to  drop  out  of  ooUage  or  <*'"i 
other  sources  of  aid  to  remain  in  college. 
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He  indicates  the  frustration  that  cuts 
in  Federal  aid  bring  both  to  our  students 
and  our  colleges. 

The  House  must  realize  the  problem 
and  encourage  members  of  the  joint 
conference  committee  to  agree  to  the 
full  amount  of  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  allocated  by  the  Senate  Al- 
locating tills  money  Is  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  of  providing  more  financial 
aid  to  the  colleges  and  students 


Mr  Kenneth  E.  Smith,  president  of 
Milton  College,  said  last  month: 

Many  of  our  students  who  expected  Work- 
Study  assistance  during  the  summer  wUl  find 
themselves  looking  for  a  Job  at  a  time  when 
the  Job  market  Is  very  unfavorable  For 
these  low  Income  students,  the  prospects  are 
bleak  i  l  ,  If  they  enroll  In  the  fall  in  hopes 
of  finding  work,  they  wUl  be  disappointed 
and  may  have  to  drop  from  .school  i2i  If 
they  choose  not  to  enroll  because  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  they  enter  a   Job  market 


next  laU  tiiat  is  already  unfavorable,  in 
either  case,  both  the  student  and  the  coliese 
win  lose. 

We  are  sorely  disappointed  in  theee  re- 
ductions because  they  affect  the  very  stu- 
dents we  have  worked  so  hard  to  recruit. 

We  cannot  allow  the  work -study  pro- 
gram to  suffer.  It  provides  a  much- 
needed  opportunity  for  students  who 
might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  go  to 
college,  and  provides  society  as  a  whole 
with  a  better  educated  population. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rue«(/a^,  June  29,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Morton  J.  Summer,  priiiclpal, 
Hebrew  Institute  of  Rockland  County. 
Monsey.  NY,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  our  King — 

It  has  been  said  that  by  three  things 
the  world  is  preserved:  by  truth,  by 
judgment,  and  by  peace.  Grant  us  In 
Thy  mercy  the  Indslve  vision  to  perceive 
the  truth,  to  see  reality  as  it  swirls  and 
eddies  about  us  Bless  those  who  strive 
to  make  our  democracy  a  more  perfect 
way  of  life.  Assist  them  with  calm  delib- 
eration, with  peace  of  mind  and  with 
good  health  so  that  their  Judgment  be 
clear  and  their  decisions  Just. 

Grant  peace  unto  our  generation,  let 
those  who  have  lived  through  the  horror 
of  bloodshed  so  many  times  reach  the 
haven  of  love  and  tranquillity.  Bless  us 
with  the  gift  of  compassion  and  love  for 
our  fellow  men  and  for  all  human  beings. 

Create  within  us  a  pure  heart  and 
steadfast  spirit  so  that  we  glory  not  in 
our  wisdom  nor  In  our  strength  nor  In 
our  riches. 

Let  us  rather  glory  in  the  Ju5tlce  we  do. 
in  loving  mercy  and  In  walking  humbly 
with  our  G-d. 

pn  'TP  pi  TDK 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJ  Res.  744  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes,    and 

H,  Con  Res.  84fl  Concurrent  resolution  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  H.R    52A7. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.K  7960  An  act  to  authortee  appropria- 
tions for  acUvltles  of  the  NaUooal  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  reqiiested: 

S  137  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  In  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land: 

S.  432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Salmon  Palls  division  Upper 
Snake  River  project.  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes:    and 

3  4M.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  at  any  time 
before   September   30.    1978. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS 
ELLSWORTH  MARTIN,  FORMER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  death  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  Thomas  Ellsworth  Martin,  for- 
merly, when  a  Member  of  Congress,  from 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  lately,  a  citizen  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  served  16  years  In  this 
House  with  great  distinction.  Pew  men 
have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  Congressman  Martin 
enjoyed.  Pew  Members  have  been  loved 
more  as  a  public  servant  in  his  district 
and  In  his  home  State  than  was  Tom 
Martin.  He  was  always  on  the  job  He 
was  diligent  in  all  things  he  did.  He  was 
completely  and  utterly  dedicated  to  the 
great  principles  of  our  coimtry.  and 
served  his  people  thoroufiWy,  well,  and 
effectively  while  he  served  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Later  he  decided  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  successful,  and  served  for  6 
years  in  the  other  body,  also  with  great 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  he  served  first  on 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  during  a 
very  critical  time  in  our  history  during 
World  War  II  He,  probably  more  than 
any  man  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  coim- 
try. understood  the  importance  of  ma- 
teriel, and  while  not  chairman  of  the 
committee,  he  served  effectively  on  that 
committee  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  and  give  it  every  possltrie  help  he 


could  with  legislation  through  his  great 
mffuence,  insight,  and  knowledse. 

Later,  following  the  war,  he  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  honored  him.  Here 
again  he  served  with  great  capacity  and 
dedication. 

Here  was  a  man  who  served  in  public 
office  many  years.  He  had  been  mayor, 
a  member  of  the  city  council,  a  member 
of  various  committees.  He  served  the  pub- 
lic and  his  community,  and  served  his 
party  well.  Most  of  all,  while  a  great 
party  man,  he  was  a  great  American,  a 
man  of  great  talent  with  a  great  sense 
of  dedication,  who  served  w*U  in  every 
opportunity  he  was  given  to  serve.  In 
war  and  in  peace  he  was  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived imanjmous  consent  to  speak  on 
the  life,  work,  and  contributions  of  Tom 
Martin  on  July  6  and  I  invite  all  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him  to  be  on 
hand  that  day  to  Join  with  me  in  an  ac- 
colade and  tribute  to  a  very  deserving  and 
honored  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  may  want 
to  contact  his  good  wife.  Dorris,  her  ad- 
dress Is  5101  Northeast  Laurel  Crest 
Lane,  Seattle.  Wash.  98105. 

Memorial  services  for  Senator  Martin 
wUl  be  held  on  Friday,  July  2,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Congregational  Church,  4515  16th 
Street  NK.,  SeatUe,  wltii  burial  In  the 
Willamette  Natkxial  Cemetery  on  Thurs- 
day, July  1.  "Hie  Adams  Porkner  Funeral 
Home,  4214  University  Way  NE.  in 
Seattle  is  making  funeral  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Senator  Martin 
is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs  Raymond 
Reiser,  of  Seattle,  a  son,  Richard,  of  Chi- 
cago, nine  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

I  Mr  SCHWENOEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  very  first  Members  of  this  body 
whom  I  met  when  I  came  here  in  Janu- 
ary iMe  was  Tom  Martin.  He  was 
friendly.  He  was  helpful.  He  certainly 
was  an  outstanding  legislator. 

He  was  particularly  Interested  in  new 
Members.  Although  he  came  from  Iowa 
and  I  from  Michigan,  he  bent  over  back- 
ward to  try  to  make  helpful  suggestions 
and  to  counsel  and  advise  when  matters 
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caoM  en  the  floor  of  the  House  that  were 
controversial  and  complicated. 

I  admired  him  a«  (xxe  oX  the  Mtiong 
members  oi  the  Houm  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  aod  I  reK>ected  his 
good  approach  to  the  problems  which 
came  to  the  floor  of  ttie  House 

He  left  this  body  and  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  his  record  of  public  service  there, 
as  has  been  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr  ScHWDf g«l  >  was  an  out- 
standing one 

We  have  lost  a  good  friend  The  coun- 
try has  lost  a  man  who  had  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  a  public  servant. 

My  wife  and  I  >oln  In  eztandins  con- 
dolences to  his  family 

Mr.  BOOOe  Mr  Speaker ,  will  the  gen - 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  3CHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader 

Mr  BOOOe  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  also  those  of 
the  minority  leader  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  wtth  our  late  colleague  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  several 
terms.  He  was  an  able  and  dedicated 
man.  who  served  his  State  and  Nation 
well.  Mrs.  Boggs  jolxa  me  tn  expressing 
deep  sympathy  to  his  family 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  9CHWENOEX,.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin-  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  suspect  some  of  us  are  dating  our- 
selves a  bit  here  today  by  recalling  our 
service  with  Tom  Martin,  but.  like  some 
others  who  have  spoken.  I  did  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  wtth  him  in  the 
House. 

He  was  an  honorable  man.  a  sincere 
man,  a  man  who  had  great  respect  for 
this  body  In  which  he  served  so  well. 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  and  other  Members  In 
expressing  my  sympathy  to  the  family 
Tom  Martin  left  behind  him. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  CONGRESS  PROM  JULY  1. 
1971.  UNTIL  JULY  6,    1971 

Mr  BOOOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  'H  Con. 
Res  351 1  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows 


B.  Com   Bmb.  351 
5«*o2ped  by  the  Hoiue  of  Sepnaentativea 

itfie  Senate  concumna ,  Th*:  wbor.  Uie  two 
Houses  adjourn  an  ThuradAjr.  July  I  197: 
tto«y  stand  idjoum^d  until  13  o'clock  me- 
ridian. Tu««d«y,  July  fl,  IBTl 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  CLKRK  TO  RECEIVE 
MBBSAOBB  PROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SION  ENROLLED 
BILLfl  AND  JOINT  RBBC^UTIONS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BOGOS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 


adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tues- 
day. July  6.  1»71,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  menages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  8PEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROVIDINO  EXTENSION  OF  AU- 
THORITY CONFERRED  BY  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP 
19«9 

VCr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion iSJ  Res  118'  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Administration  Act 
jf  19«9 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
Jomt  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  r»*ad  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows 

SJ    Res     118 

Resolved  f>v  £'>•<■  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'etentatives  of  l/ie  C/nt(«(l  State*  of  America 
m  ConffTest  aitembled.  Th»t  section  14  of 
the  Export  AdminlstraUon  Act  of  l»eo  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1871"  and 
Inserting     October  31,   197f 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  will  ex- 
tend the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
19«»  for  4  months,  to  October  31.  1971 
The  Export  Admuustration  Act  furnishes 
the  basic  authority  for  the  control  of  ex- 
ports to  Communist  bloc  countries  It 
furnishes  the  authority  for  regulating 
the  outflow  of  scarce  materials,  as  well  as 
the  authority  to  regulate  exports  in  fur- 
therance of  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
temporarj-  extension  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  June  30.  1971.  will  enable  the 
committee  to  complete  Its  deliberations 

Continuation  of  this  authority  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  until  now  by- 
reason  of  the  extensive  hearings  which 
have  been  held  In  connection  with  H.R. 
5700.  the  Bank  Reform  Act,  because  of 
the  substantial  amount  of  staff  research 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  Government  loan  guarantees  for  Lock- 
heed, and  due  to  the  request  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  that  Immediate  prior- 
ity attention  t>e  given  to  legislation  ex- 
pcinding  its  authority  to  finance  exports 
Extensive  hearings  on  export  flnance 
have  been  held,  and  the  committee  has 
reported  HH..  8181.  the  Export  Expan- 
sion Finance  Act  of  1971.  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  as  soon 
as  possible 

It  IS  expected  that  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ulation of  exports  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  certain  other  tntemationa) 
economic  policy  issues  shortly  after  the 
.\ugust  recess. 

The  Senate  Jc^t  resolution   was  or- 


dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRFVILEaED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  wm  no  objection 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  8825.  LEOI8LA- 
TTVE  APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  flle 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
3825  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Cotrrwrntcvcx    Rrpomi    iH     R«pt     No    W-817) 

The  oommiotee  of  oofiferenoe  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
SS2S)  'mAklng  appropriation*  for  the  legla- 
latlve  branch  for  the  flecaj  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pmrpoeea."  h*v- 
ing  met.  after  full  and  free  confesenoe.  have 
agreed  to  reoonumend  and  do  reoominend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmentB  of  the  SenMe  num- 
bered 31.  84.  and  44.  and  agree  to  the  sajne 

Amendment  numbered  30  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment oT  the  Senate  numbered  3S,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  en  amendment,  aa  folloiws 
In  I  leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  °°SI. 163.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  40:  Tliat  tiie  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  folloiws 
In  lieu  of  the  gum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "133. 470.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  number  41.  azid  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "<7  IM.OOO":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  SensM  numbered  43.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*: 
In  Usu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $971,000  ".  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  ^umbered  43 :  That  the  BEouse 
reoecSe  from  rts  disa^Teement  to  the  amsnd- 
nasnt  of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Heu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "a4M.0OO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4S  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  diaagreeinent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntinibered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend  - 
ment  Insert  "$87,106,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1,  3.  3,  4. 
5.  6,  7.  8.  8.  10.  11.  13,  13.  14.  18.  18,  17.  18.  19. 
30.  31.  33,  33.  34.  35.  30.  37,  28,  30,  30,  33.  33, 
36.  30.  37.  and  38. 

Ocoaci  W   AKoarwa, 
Bc«  Casbt. 
Peaivx  E.  Bvahs. 
WnxiAM  D.  Hathawat, 
J    Bbwaxo  Roush. 
Osoaac  Mabon. 
FsANK  T.  Bow. 
Ei.iou)   A.   CxDSKsxao, 
John  J    Rhodks. 

WrNDKLL    WTATT, 

Manof/ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovee. 
EhitTST  F    Hoixnfoe, 
Allxk  J   BixxKoia, 
Daniki.  K    iNotrrs. 
Noaais  Cotton. 
Bdwau}  W.  Bkooks, 
Milton  R   Youno, 

Mananert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JoDrr   E^xpuANAToar   Statxment   op  the 
CoMMrms   OP   Conpoxncx 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  House*  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
883S)  making  appropriations  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  ex^rianatlon  of  the  effect  ot  the 
action  agreed  upoo  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report 

SKNATS 

Amendments  Nos  1  through  30:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement  Inasmuch  aa  these 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate  and 
In  accord  with  the  long  practice,  under  which 
each  body  determines  Its  own  housekeeping 
requirements  and  the  ottier  concurs  therein 
without  Intervention,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  recede 
and  concur  In  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1 
through  30 

JOINT  imu 
Capitol  Police,  general  expemes 

Amendment  No  31:  Appropriates  •333,400 
for  general  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Police  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •134.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  The  additional  •88.- 
400  Is  for  uniforms,  equiptnent,  and  laundry 
expenses  for  the  104  additional  police  poel- 
Uons  provided  for  the  Senate  In  Amendment 
No  15  (Similar  expenses  for  recently  added 
House  police  poelUons  are  being  temporarily 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House) . 
Capitol   Guide   Service 

Amendmenu  Nos  33  and  33:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  pro- 
vide for  disbursement  of  this  Joint  appropria- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  by  ttoe  Clerk 
of  the  House  as  provided  in  the  House-passed 
bill  The  motion  will  retain  the  limit  of  34 
personnel  in  both  versions  of  the  bill,  and 
will  also — as  a  subetltute  for  the  Senate  lan- 
guage—provide that  the  personnel  shall  be 
employed  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  ac- 
cord with  the  applicable  provisions  at  the 
L«glalaave  Rsorganlxation  Act  of  1070 

AaCMI'I'BLI     OP    THX    CAPTrOL 

Capitol  tniildtngt 
Amendment  No  34  Appropriates  •3.600- 
700  for  the  Capitol  buildings  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  •3.470.300  proposed  by 
the  House  The  additional  ^37,500  U  for  two 
small    projects    on   the   Senate   alda   of   the 
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building — •13.000  for  improvements  to  the 
Senate  restaurants  recommended  by  the 
SanUarUn  and  •14.A00  to  convert  a  tiled 
passageway  to  oflice  tpmae. 

Restoration  of  Old  Serutte  Chamber  and 
Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  in  the  Capi- 
tol 

Amendment  No.  3S:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

SBNATK    OPnCX    BITILDINOa 

Kxtension  of  additional  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing *ite 
Senate  Oarage 
Amendments    No«.     30-38;      Reported    In 
technical  disagreement.  These  amendments 
relate  solely  to  Senate  activities  and  the  man- 
agers on   the  part   of  the  Houae   will   offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

USaAST    BUIUtlMOS    AND    OaOUNDB 

(Structural  and  Mechanical  Oare) 
Amendment  No.  30:  Approprlaites  •1,103,- 
000  for  stmctural  and  mechanlcai  care  of  the 
Library  buildings  and  grounds  Instead  of 
•  1.3O3.OO0  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  •1.134.- 
000  propoeed  by  the  House.  The  •38.000  add- 
ed to  the  House  allowance  consists  of  •8.000 
for  fixing  piarking  areas  adjacen>t  to  the  main 
Library  building  and  •SO.OOO  for  resurfacing 
certain  areas  of  the  main  building  west  ter- 
race where  safety  considerations  are  of  high 
priority  consideration. 

T.TMAST    OP    CONGKX8S 

Salarle*  and  expen»e» 
Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  •33.476.- 
000  for  the  main  salaries  and  expenses  ap- 
propriation Of  the  Library  Instead  of  •33.661.- 
000  propoeed  by  the  Senate  and  •33,408.000 
proposed  by  the  House. 

CONOXXSSIONAI.    KXaXAtCR    BXSVICX 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Appropriates  •7.160.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  Instead  of  •8,156.000 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  •0.800.000  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conference  agree- 
ment allows  for  about  76  additional  positions 
in  lieu  of  about  63  additional  under  the 
Houae  bill  and  about  137  additional  under 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Book*  for  the  general  coUeetioru 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  •971.000 
for  books  for  the  general  collections  at  the 
Library  Instead  of  •096.000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  (OOS.OOO  proposed  by  the  House. 

Furniture  oTtd  furnishings 
Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  •454,000 
for  library  furniture  and  fumiahlnga  instead 
of  •606.000  propoeed  by  the  Senate  and  •436- 
000  proposed  by  the  Houae. 

Administrative  provisions 
Amendment  No.  44:  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  16  positions  in  the  Library  as  pro- 
ptosed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  10  as  proposed 
by  the  House  may  be  exempt  from  certain 
provisions  of  appropriation  acts  concerning 
the  employment  of  aliens  during  the  fiscal 
year  1073. 

GKKBIAL    ACCOUI«TING    OFPICX 

Amendment  No.  46:  Apprc^rlates  •07.1O8,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Qeneral 
Accounting  Office  Instead  of  •87,608.000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  •86,018.000  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

CONPBtXNCB  TOTAL WITH    COMPAXISONS 

"The  total  new  budget  (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1073  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  oom- 
parlBons  to  the  fiscal  year  1071  amount,  the 
1073  budget  estimate,  and  the  Hotxae  and 
Senate  bllU  for  1073  fcdlows: 


Amount 
904,810 


348.007 
890,003 
397,740 
800,749 


-|-W,406,480 


New  budget  (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1971 $443. 

Budget  estimates  at  new  (oMl- 
gatlonal)  authority  (as 
amended),  fiscal  year  1973..     636. 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1073 440. 

Senate  Ijill,  fiscal  year  1973...     533, 

Conference  agreement ^639, 

Conference  agreement  compared 
with: 
New  budget  (obUgatlonal) 
authority,  fiscal  year  1071 
Budget  estimates  of  new 
(ObUgatlonal)  authcrlty 
(as  amended),  fiscal   year 

1073 —0,089,868 

House  bUl.  fiscal  year  1973..  >-f-70,  410,  144 
Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1973..  —a,  MS,  000 

>  Includes  878,430,144  for  Senate  Items 
not  considered  by  the  House.  Conforming  to 
long  practice,  funds  exclusively  for  opera- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Senate^lncludlng 
two  items  Jurlsdictlonally  under  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol — are  left  tor  decision  and 
insertion  by  that  body. 

Oxoacx  W.   Andbzws. 
Boa   Caskt. 
Pkank    E.  Bvans. 
WiLUAM     D.     Hathawat. 
J.    BowAao   RoiTSH. 
Ocoacx   Mahon, 
Fkank   T.    Bow 
Elpoxo   a.   CKDEaazxc. 
John   J.  Rhodes. 
Wendkix   Wtatt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
BaNKST   F    Hoixinqs. 
Alucn    J.    Elz^ekdkx, 
Danizl   K.   Imoutk. 
Noaais   Cotton, 
BDWAao   W.   BaooKX, 
Milton   R    Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HR.  8825. 
LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  In  order  on  tomorrow,  June  30, 
1971,  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  8825)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  did  not  object  to  the 
prior  unanimous-consent  request  be- 
cause, knowing  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  his  good  work  habits.  I  pre- 
sumed the  work  of  the  conferees  was 
done  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  managers  on  the  i>art  of  the 
House  was  in  process  of  being  prepared 
for  filing  by  tonight. 

May  I  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  as  to  why  we  again 
need  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  waive 
the  rules  of  the  House  imder  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  and  consider 
this  on  tomorrow  as  requested,  instead  of 
being  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Members  for  3  days? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  Just 
say  to  my  friend  In  order  to  expedite  an 
appropriation  bill  before  June  30. 
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Mr  HALL  Well.  Mr  Spe*ker.  as  I  un- 
derstand u.  this  particular  aoproprlA- 
Uon.  like  &11  other  ooacompletecl  appro- 
prtaUons.  would  be  c»red  for  under  the 
continuing  resolution  passed  by  this  and 
the  other  body .  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  AJaisama  That  \s 
my  understanding 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker  would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr  HALL  I  yleid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  BOW  I  might  say  on  the  cjuestlon 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  It  has  caus- 
ed and  given  me  some  concern  The  other 
body  has  amended  the  continuing  resolu- 
uon  and  Is  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment which  could  very  probably  hold  It 
up  over  the  next  several  days 

So.  I  think  If  we  get  this  through,  we 
will  have  accomplished  at  least  in  the 
legislative  branch  the  enactment  of  an 
appropriation  bill  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  resolution 
Mr  HALL  May  I  Inquire  further  of 
either  one  of  the  gentlemen  If  there  were 
any  great  changes  other  than  those 
otherwise  granted  within  the  so-called 
comity  with  the  other  body,  after  the  bill 
left  the  House' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  We  are 
bringing  back  one  amendment  in  dis- 
pute The  other  body  provided  money 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber  In  the  Capitol  We  bring 
that  back  in  dispute  This  Item  involves 
$2,200,000,  plus  a  few  addlUonal  changes 
for  some  of  the  agencies  However  the 
bill  Is  substantially  m  the  same  form  as 
it  was  when  it  left  the  House 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  personally  m  favor 
of  the  Capitol  restoration,  but  in  addi- 
tion. Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the 
gentJeman  seeks  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  tomorrow  will  be  a  controversial 
addition  involving  not  only  the  addition 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  taking 
over  of  the  hotels  and  the  new  p>arking 
spaces  for  that  body  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  but  possibly  brtngmg  up  again 
the  question  of  our  own  leeislatlve  branch 
of  the  Government  and  its  acquisiuoo 
of  prop)erty  and  further  development? 
Is  that  a  possibility'' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  HALL  I  am  sorely  put.  Mr  Speak- 
er, to  understand,  m  view  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  action  taken,  as  to  why  we 
should  consider  this  at  this  particular 
Ume  Perhaps  ;t  would  do  the  leglslauve 
branch  the  most  good  of  all.  to  have  an 
old  fashioned  payless  payday  as  an 
example  I  am  not  constrained  to  ob- 
ject however  In  view  of  the  two  gentle- 
men's statements  of  my  faith  m  their 
committee,  and.  therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecuon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama' 

There  was  no  objection 


OUR   r^TVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

-AND  ITS  coer 

I  Mr  JACOBS  aslted  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre&s  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
uiclude  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  JACOBe  Mr  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  whether  the 
American  people  has  any  business  know- 
ing how  it  happened  that  they  have  been 
required  to  pay  out  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  million  dollars  and  more  than 
50  OOO  young  lives  in  Southeast  Asia,  one 
might  recall  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy 

HLitorl&ns  -.Ail  lu  Ui»t  In  1914  witb  moct  of 
t.ii«  world  already  plunged  into  w*r.  the  for- 
ai«r  a«nnan  ciiancellor,  PrUice  Bulow  turned 
'vO  the  then  OenoAn  chAnceilor.  Bethmann 
HoUweg  »nd  a^ed  How  did  It  all  h»pf)en'" 
And  Bettun*nn  HoUwegg  replied.  "Ah.  If  only 
one  knew   ' 

How  did  the  United  States  get  In- 
volved Ln  Vietnam?  Ah.  If  the  American 
public  only  knew 

Indictment  for  Ellsberg  nomination 
for  Otepka?  How  did  it  ali  happen'  Ah, 
If  only  one  knew 


NEW  YORK  CITY    5 1ST  STATED— 
A   HALLUCINATION 

'Mr  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker  some  of  our 
colleagues  are  advocatmg  a  separate 
State  for  New  York  City  This  idea  Ls  not 
novel  it  has  appeared  on  the  congres- 
sional honson  many  times  .Ks  far  back 
a.s  the  Civil  War,  MaJ  Fernando  Wood 
wanted  to  wrench  New  York  City  from 
New  York  SUte.  but  he  failed  dismally 
Now.  with  what  I  believe  to  be  misguided 
enthusiasm,  the  idea  Ls  resurrected 

As  a  SUte.  New  York  City  would  have 
to  take  on  the  total  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams as  welfare,  medicaid,  additional 
courts,  corrections,  probation  a  State 
National  Ouard.  to  name  but  a  few  And 
no  tax  program  could  meet  these  burdens 
The  tax  raising  potenual  of  New  York 
City  Is  deadedly  limited  Today  the  city 
is  being  drained  of  businesses  and  citixens 
who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  ever-in- 
creasing taxes  demanded  by  the  city  tuid 
those  who  remain  cannot  hope  to  t)ear 
the  financial  burden  alone 

And  what  of  existing  State  compacts 
which  redound  to  the  city's  beneflf  In- 
deed, m  the  long  run,  the  rest  of  New 
York  U  a  safety  valve  for  New  York  City 
So  It  is  with  Chicago  vls-a-vLs  Illinois, 
Detroit  vls-a-vis  Michigan.  Philadelpha 
vis-a-vls  Pennsylvania,  and  so  forth  The 
idea  of  an  unallevlated  urban  State  with 
no  diversity  of  character  and  mterest  is 
not  a  happy  one. 

Rather  than  pursue  an  hallucination 
we  might  better  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  exploring  methods  of  more  direct  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  cities  according  to  need 

The  campaign  for  the  51st  State  has 
my  determined  opposition 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mrs  ABZUO  Mr  Speaker,  on  roilcail 
No  121.  and  on  rolicall  No  122  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  ofBcial  business  in 
New  York  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  for  passage  of  the  bills. 


LOBBYINO  EQUITY  FOR  TAX-EX- 
EMPT CHARITABLE  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  ' 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  current 
tax  laws  impose  serious  inequities  on  the 
ability  of  tax-exempt  organizations  to 
present  their  views  and  communicate 
their  needs  to  the  Congress  and  other 
legislative  bodies  Under  a  1962  provision, 
tax-exempt  business  associations  are  per- 
mitted to  ca.rry  on  lobby  activities  But 
tax-exempt  charitable  and  educational 
organizations,  such  as  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental groups  and  'public  Interest' 
law  Arms,  are  prohibited  from  presenting 
their  views  to  the  Congress  if  they  wish 
to  retain  their  tax-exempt  status 

I  believe  that  every  group  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  its  views  to  leg- 
islators and  to  pursue  Its  Interests  and 
those  of  its  members  whether  or  not  It  is 
Ux  exempt  That  is  necessary  if  the  legis- 
latures are  to  be  able  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  efTectlvely  And  certamly 
if  tax-exempt  business  organizations  are 
permitted  to  lobby,  nonbusiness  organi- 
zations should  have  similar  privileges 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  other  groups  have  recom- 
mended that  this  unfortunate  Inequity 
growing  out  of  interpretations  of  the  law 
be  rectified  and  that  nonbusiness  tax- 
exempt  groups  be  put  on  a  par  with 
tax-exempt  business  organizations  Leg- 
islauon  to  that  effect  has  been  mtroduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Symington 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Muskie  I 
am  today  introducing  similar  legislation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  these  distln- 
:<uished  Members  of  the  Congress  m 
urging  Its  enactment 

This  legislation  will  not  efTect  the  rules 
prohibiting  organizations  from  partici- 
pating in  political  campaigns.  It  will 
simply  enable  them  to  present  their  views 
on  legislaUon.  of  direct  interest  to  them. 
to  legislatures  and  to  advise  their  mem- 
bers about  such  pending  legislaUon  That. 
I  think  is  only  equitable  and  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  the  American  pub- 
Iice  and  of  our  political  system. 


U  S  SUPREME  COURT  GIVES  AN- 
OTHER BLACK  EYE  TO  THE 
US    ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
US  Supreme  Court  has  given  another 
black  eye  to  the  US  Armed  Forces  The 
decision  overturning  the  draft  evasion 
conviction  of  Casslus  Clay  is  a  stinging 
rebuke  to  the  240,000  Americans  still 
serving  m  Vietnam  and  the  50,000  who 
have  lost  their  lives  there 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  assist  me  when 
I  try  to  explain  to  a  father  why  his  son 
must  serve  in  Vietnam  or  when  I  at- 
tempt to  console  a  widow  or  the  parents 
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of  a  young  man  who  has  died  In  a  war 
that  Casslus  Clay  was  exempted  from. 

In  spite  of  this  decision,  the  world  will 
go  on.  The  Supreme  Court  members  will 
take  their  4 -month  vacation.  Casslus 
Clay  will  continue  to  make  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  ring  and  the 
grief  of  50,000  families  whose  loved  ones 
did  not  go  before  the  Supreme  Court 
will  go  on;  for  them,  there  is  no  relief. 


PRESIDEan"S    "VETO    OF   ACCELER- 
ATED PUBUC  WORKS  PROGRAM 

(Mr  EDM0ND60N  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  EDM0ND80N  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  bad  news  for  the  unemployed  work- 
man of  America  today.  In  the  President's 
veto  message  Just  sent  up  on  the  mea- 
sure in  which  we  had  authorized  an  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  for  this 
country  the  President  has  stated  that 
this  bill  would  not  provide  help  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment m  the  country. 

However,  the  President  has  offered  ik) 
constructive  alternative  with  any  earlier 
hope  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  im- 
employed  In  this  country. 

This  bin,  as  passed  by  the  House,  and 
by  the  Senate,  represented  the  over- 
whelming Judgment  of  this  Congress  on 
this  question. 

I  regret  very  much  that  because  of  the 
President's  action  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  in  this  country  will  be 
further  delayed  in  their  opportunity  to 
secure  work  I  also  regret  very  much  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  In  this 
coimtry  will  be  delayed  the  income  they 
so  sorely  need. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  this  ill- 
advised  veto  will  be  over-ridden  by  the 
Congress 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
REVIEW  DECISIONS  OF  SUPREME 
COURT 

'Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  more 
apparent  that  someone  needs  to  review 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Court  Is 
functioning  in  a  proper  role  as  envisioned 
by  the  founders  of  this  country  and,  in- 
deed, within  the  Constitution 

I  had  a  constituent  write  me  a  letter 
and  make  the  statement  that  at  present 
there  Is  no  one  to  call  the  Court  to  task 
if  they.  Indeed  exceed  their  authority 
The  administration  will  not  do  it — the 
executive  branch  will  not  do  it — and 
there  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  the  authority 
granted  in  the  Constitution  to  limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins > 
sending  a  letter  to  all  Members  suggest- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  Jiuladlction  of  the 


Supreme  Court  and  report  back  prior  to 
the  end  of  this  Congress  cxi  whether  or 
not  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  exceed- 
ing and  whether  legislation  redefining  the 
proper  role  of  the  Court  should  be  offered. 


VETO  OP  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACCELERATION  BILL 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  President's  veto  of  the  Pub- 
lic Wortcs  Acceleration  bill  is  a  brutal 
blow  to  the  unemployed  of  the  Nation.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
a  Republican  and  former  colleague  of 
ours,  came  up  here  to  Washington  to  try 
to  persuade  the  President  to  sign  that 
bill.  The  veto  is  a  terrible,  shattering 
blow  also  to  the  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  starved  for  funds 
necessary  to  build  vital  water  and  waste 
treatment  systems  and  other  needed  pub- 
lic works.  Revenue  sharing  is  not  the 
answer  for  these  communities  needing 
these  faculties.  You  can't  feed  unem- 
ployed citizens  with  talk  about  inflation. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  en- 
act the  public  works  acceleration  bill, 
and  with  whom  I  have  been  proud  to  join 
in  his  noble  efforts. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
disappointment  In  the  President's  veto 
of  the  public  works  acceleration  bill.  I 
was  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  commented.  He  said  that  the 
bill  would  not  have  had  any  effect  for 
18  months,  and  therefore  It  was  unnec- 
essary. I  wish  I  could  be  as  sure  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  that  we  will  not 
have  unemployment  18  months  from  now. 
From  all  present  Indications,  It  appears 
as  if  18  months  from  now  we  are  going 
to  have  even  more  unemployment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Even 
if  It  Is  estimated  that  it  will  take  18 
months  to  produce  an  effect.  I  say  let  us 
begin. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJi.  4724. 
MARITIME  PROGRAMS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION,  1972 

Mr  QARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
4724)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  repxart 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Boccs)  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  23 
1971  > 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 


H.R.  4724.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  passed  the  House  on  April  20, 
1971  The  Senate  amended  the  bill  In 
two  respects. 

By  amendment  No.  1.  the  Senate  added 
$320,000  to  the  amount  contained  in  the 
House  bill — 12,200,000 — for  flnanrifti  as- 
sistance to  State  marine  schools.  This 
additional  amount  was  divided  into  two 
parts — $150,000  would  be  used  for  sub- 
sistence payments  to  students  at  these 
schools;  and  second,  $170,000  would  be 
used  to  repair,  recondition  and  equip  as 
necessary  and  maintain  in  good  repair 
the  vessel  Allegheny  for  use  as  a  train- 
ing vessel  by  the  Great  Lakes  Maritime 
Academy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  portion,  the 
Maritime  Administration  had  notified 
the  administrators  of  each  of  these  State 
schools  in  January  1971  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  confine  its  subsistence 
payments  for  the  year  1972  to  the  level 
of  students  enrolled  at  the  schools  In 
1965  Notwithstanding  this  admonition, 
several  of  the  schools  accepted  for  ad- 
mission a  number  of  students  which  ex- 
ceeded the  1965  level. 

None  of  the  State  schools  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee  in  an  effort  to 
Justify  these  additional  sums  And  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  the  prospect  In  the  mari- 
time industry  for  Jobs  for  these  State 
school  graduates  does  not  Justify  enroll- 
ments beyond  the  1965  level.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  $150,000  portlcm  of 
this  additional  amount  was  dropped  from 
the  bill. 

The  second  portion  of  the  $320,000 — 
namely,  $170,000 — will  be  used  for  recon- 
ditioning work  on  the  vessel  Allegheny, 
which  Is  owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  turned  over  to  the  school  for  use  as 
a  training  vessel.  The  work  is  needed  to 
recondition  the  vessel  and  permit  it  to 
meet  VS.  Coast  Guard  safety  require- 
ments and  State  pollution  laws. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  other  State 
maritime  schools,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  actually  supply  a  vessel  and 
also  pays  for  Its  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. Thus,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  amount  should  be  re- 
tained In  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  2  is  somewhat  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  Is  necessary  only  by 
reason  of  the  Inclusion  in  the  bUl  of  the 
$170,000  for  work  on  a  State-owned  ves- 
sel It  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  by  in- 
serting a  new  subsection  (c)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  where  prior 
to  enactment  he  has  not  furnished  a 
suitable  vessel  to  a  SUte,  to  repair,  recon- 
dition and  equip,  as  necessary,  and  main- 
tain in  good  repair  a  vessel  which  is 
owmed  by  a  State  or  by  a  State  entity 
legally  designated  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of 
1958. 

This  concludes  my  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  conferees  and  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  mo've  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  repwt. 
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The  previous  quesUor.  waa  ordered 
The  conference  report  »tls  agreed  to 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on  the 
table 


CAIX  OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  JtflNSHAlX  Mr  Speaker  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  Quorum  Ls  not  present 

Mr  McPALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
c&ll  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nsLTntK 

[HoJl  No    1701 

\C>oure«lt  Foley  O'Neill 

B»rtng  Pord.  Pepper 

EUacnlk  WUlMm  O  Ptke 

Btmco  Prmaer  Puroeil 

Br«7  Ooldwmter  ItaUsbark 

^^bADfiell  (LMkn  Reea 

n«rk  HUllj  Rooney   Pm 

l«y  JoQee.  Tixio  aouaelot 

"onyeri  !C*rth  Runneli 

nana.  0«  LAndnim  Scbeuw 

Dant  Leoect  suk 

Devlne  Long.  La  Taylor 

Dl«x«  UcCulloch  Thorn  p«OE 

[Xinohue  MacdonAld  NJ 

Bckbardt  Umm  VeyMy 

EdwmnU.  La  Moorbead  Wamplef 

P^jceil  Uorte  Watu 

The  SPEAKZR  pro  tempore  On  this 
'oUcall  3&5  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedlnsB  under  the  call  w«re  dispensed 
with 


MESSAQES    PROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Sundry  messages  m  writing  from  the 
President    of    6he    United    SUtes    were 
ommunlcated    to    the    House    by    Mr 
Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AOENCIB8  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1972 

Mre  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Speaker  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR  9417>. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
And  for  other  purposes  and  pending 
that  motion.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  general 
debate  be  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr  McDadi  '  and  myself 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington' 

There  weus  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  ofTered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN     THI    COMMlmi    or    THX     WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  res<;)lved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoii^f- 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blil  H  R  9417.  with  Mr. 
Pkici  of  Dlinois  m  the  chair 


The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dlapenied  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washmgton  ■  Mrs  Hawsxh 
wUJ  be  recognised  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr  Mc- 
Dade  I   will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  today,  I  bring  you  the 
appropriations  bill  on  the  De^jartment  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agendea 

Before  I  present  the  details  of  this 
bill.  I  would  Uke  to  expreM  my  deepest 
appreclauon  to  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  have  so  faithfully  par- 
ticipated In  our  committee  activities  We 
have  several  new  members  on  the  com- 
mittee and  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  them 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  compli- 
ment our  new  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Congressman  Jo- 
s«PH  McDadk,  of  Pennsylvania  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  Congress- 
man McDadi  for  several  sessions  on  this 
subcommittee.  His  dedication  and  effort 
to  understand,  know  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  entire  United  States  is  out- 
standing I  deeply  appreciate  his  courtesy 
and  I  salute  his  work  on  behalf  of  our 
MaUon 

All  too  seldom  do  those  of  us  who  work 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  remem*)er  to  thank  him  for  his 
continuing  courtesy,  his  understanding 
of  our  problems  and  his  complete  co- 
ope  raUon  Today  I  would  like  to  do  ex- 
actly that  He  is  one  of  the  great  gentle- 
.men  I  have  known  in  public  life  and  It 
.has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  him 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  hardworking  and  ex- 
cellent staff  of  our  Appropriations  Sub- 


committee Oeorge  Evans  and  Byron 
Nieison.  and  Mr  Paul  Wilson  of  the  full 
committee 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preclauon to  each  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  taken  the  time  and  effort  to  ap- 
pear at  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, who  has  talked  with  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  relative  to 
funding  of  Items  In  this  bill  and  the  im- 
pact of  what  that  funding  means  to  our 
total  naUonal  economy,  environment, 
and  progreas. 

May  I  also  reconmiend  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  that  he  or 
.she  read  our  six  volumes  of  hearing.^ 
In  these  you  will  find  a  detailed  analysis 
and  innumerable  facts  relative  to  the 
operauon  of  the  23  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  funded  today  as  well 
as  a  stimulating  summary  of  the  man- 
agement of  and  for  our  American  land 
and  its  people 

You  will  also  find  copies  of  detailed 
contracts  relative  to  the  management  of 
pertinent  acUvltles  in  some  of  the  ex- 
tremely controversial  areas  of  Jurisdic- 
tion 

As  I  present  this  bill  each  year  I  tr>' 
to  give  you  a  short  .summary  of  where  we 
have  been,  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  through  the  funded 
acUviUes — Indeed  to  give  you  a  com- 
pacted glance  of  that  part  of  America 
owned  by  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people 

aUMMAkT  or  BtLi. 

The  bill  Is  never  dollarwlse  as  large 
as  other  approprlaUon  bills  but  perhaps 
its  significance  is  greater  because  In  It  He 
management  funds  for  the  preservation 
and  orderly  development  of  our  natural 
resources  the  enjoyment  of  recreation 
on  the  far-fiung  areas  of  our  domain, 
polluUon  abatement,  the  welfare  and 
education  of  approximately  600.000 
American  Indians  and  230.000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  Ouam.  and  American  Samoa.  A 
summary  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 


'"■  Sk*I  r«i(  1972 

riliel   0«9ertMeat  a<  Hm  In4er4er 

Ntw  iKidfet  (oMintKHHO  lutftofity                $1  MO  KS  JOO 

■•♦w  S«<l(«l(o64(f»f>o«»t'l  ion<of't>                     K3  7*0  03S 

*P9ropfi»tlo«  to  (iqui«Jl»  contrict  luthor  ty '."'."'"  142.437.000 

Srani)  total   w  t>ud|*l  (otMifatioiul)  luttmrity  <nd  ippropni- 

tnoi  to  liquidM*  cantno  MdMritif 2,1S$.20(,0S 


RKommended 
iabM 


11    MS  384  OOD 
44  200  OOC 

(44  424  035 
142.437.000 


-tZS.  725.000 

-t-20.6«4,000 


2.3S0.I4S,035 


-S.OSI.OOO 


sTMMAkT  or  rwcBk*a«a  hwo  ranxAsxs 

Because  time  Is  extremely  limited  In 
the  presentation  of  all  approprlaUon  bills, 
I  am  listing  now  briefly  a  summary  by 
activities  of  major  Increases  and  de- 
creases In  funding  for  1972  fiscal  year 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1971 

Following  i.s  a  summary  by  activity  of 
the    major    increases    and    decrease.?    In 
new  obligaUonal  authority  for  the   1972 
fiscal  year  compared  to  fiscal  year  1971 
M»)or  increaaea 

EducaUon  aiul  welfare  tcrv- 
Icee  iind  other  uat.5tance 
to  American  Indiana -)-•««,  319.  900 


Major   Increaaee — Continued 

Con«erv«tlon  and  develop- 
ment of  naturmJ  re- 
sources      -r»6fl636.335 

Art*   and   humatUtlea -J-30  150.  000 

Management  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  na- 
Uonal parka  _      -(-29.213,000 

L*nd  and  water  conserva- 
tion  fun<l  -r-aa.  800.  000 

Conaervatlon  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  re- 
source*. Including  health 
and    safety  4-20.  3M,  000 

Geologic  surveys    Inveetlga- 

tlon*.   and   reeearch.  -t-16,  397.  000 

SnUtbaonlan         Inatitutlon 

and  related  activities -fll.TSl.OOO 
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Major  Incre^.tes     Continued 

Conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  n&h  and  wildlife 
reaourcee        -t-M.  116,000 

AdnxinUtraUon     of     terrl- 

lorle*    +4.238.000 

I^reservatlon  of  historic 
properties  -(-1,447,000 

Offices  of  the  Secretary  and 

Solicitor,  Interior.. -(-1.177.000 

Water  resources  reaearch -(-1.04B.  000 

Subtotal ,      major      in- 
creaaea -(- •266.  398.  135 

Major  decreases 

Forest    fir*    control —82,000,000 

Helium    fund —26   277  000 

Subtotal,      major      de- 
creaaes  - -111.277.000 


OOher      increaaea      and      de- 
oreaaes  (net) —•1.261,000 


Net    total    increaae    over 

fiscal    year    1971 +193,860.135 

arvxNtjK  GCKESATm  BT  AOXMCzxa  n»  anx 
Unlike  many  appropriation  bills,  rev- 
enue is  generated  by  agencies  funded 
herein,  and  the  committee  h&s  care- 
fully measured  each  expenditure  dollar 
requested  in  this  budget,  bearing  in  mind 
the  revenue  generated.  The  following 
tabulation  Indicates  total  appropriations 
to  date  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971.  and 
the  amount  recommended  In  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  It  compares  receipts 
generated  by  activities  In  this  bill  on  an 
actual  basis  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  on 
an  estimated  basis  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  1972. 


"** nsesi  y«T  1970       RmI  yair  1971         Fhcal  ymt  1972 

AppfOptisltoiB ■      $1.716,556,300       12,239,052.900         K,  350, 145, 035 

R#c*ipts' 

f^,'!!','^.*"!,-"'* '"*•""' 580.003.3:3          1  501.243  M5             1643,548  395 

Fo.»»t  Stryic.       „ 299  703  206           '  239  «20  OOP               37!  895  OOC 

ToUlrsceipb     879.706.529  1.741,063  445  1.015,443,395 

I SST  1?  '"fl"i'.'"Z  «1'""»«  '0'  OCS  lessint  (1952.815  sstinutsd  trwn  this  sourc*  »0f  fiaul  Msr  1971  ) 

'  Rsoucsd  ran  of  Umb*t  hirvtilmj  «nd  lowtr  stompt|t  pnc« 

axTWiT  or  Acnvrmts  rvr^oro  a,  snx  and  Is  equivalent  to  the  construction  of 

What  Is  this  bill  all  about?  Why  is  It  about  1.5  million  average-sized  homes, 

important  to  you?  Again  I  list  for  you  Bureau  of  Land  Management :  Admln- 

selected  items  indicative  of  its  extent.  isters  the  sale  of  over  1.3  billion  board 

There  follows  a  listing  of  selected  items  feet  of  timber  annually.  Timber  receipts 

which  indicate  the  extent  of  activlUes  are  estimated  to  be  $84  5  million  In  1972 

funded  In  this  bill:  son,  and  watxrshtd  conservation 

Management    of    pubUc    lands  Forest  Service;    The  naUonal   forests 

I  acres  i  of   the   West — about   20   percent  of   the 

TiT^rlt^r'nT'"'""':'-  ZllllTs  -e^Produce  about  50  Srcent  of  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  -..     56,407.902  '^^^^-    Conservatively    estimated    at    a 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  value  of  over  $1  billion  annually. 

Wildlife 30.410.357  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
National  Park  Service SB.  543,  111  Isters  an  active  program  of  soil  stabUiza- 

__                                     tion   practices  on   160  million  acres  of 

Total  acres 762,  398,  801  public  lands  covering  about  1,300  water- 

. sheds.   Practices   are   designed   to   con- 

,57^  ser\e  and  develop  pi^llc  land  soil  and 

Currsnt    conitnic-  Water  resouTces  and  include  construc- 

inventofy          tion  (ign  of  Small  Water  control  structures, 

"~  contouring  &n6  cultivation,  revegetation. 

Rosd  construction  (mii«)  protective  fencing,  and  water  develop- 

Bureju  o(  lind  Miii»|«nent 47,000               382  ments 

Bureau  of  mdun  Affiiri                             21  664               615  ^"'"• 

NaliOMi  Park  Servica                                 10  020                 24  CEAZTNO 

5"sTortt^s^'rl^'"***"*' *'"'"•-   196  sU        7  900  BuTcau  of  Land  Management :  Admin- 

: Isters  grazing  of  approximately  11.6  mil- 

TotsirsiiM 2«i.;64        8,928  llon  head  of  livestock  and  2.7  million  big 

1970          197?  8^Jf"e  animals.  Grazing  receipts  are  esti- 

sctuai     eitimsfe  mated  to  be  over  $9.8  million  in  1972 

Naiwnji  Park  s«ry,«                          167          184  ^^rcst  Scrvlce.  Administers  the  graz- 

Burtau  0)  sport  f,»heii«i  aixi  wiwiift.          »            21  Ing  Of  7.3  million  head  of  11  vestock  This 

5"sX«,'s."?vl?r***'""" iJi           ,2?  P'-°^d«    a    continued    and    necessary 

source  of  grazing  required  by  18,200  fam- 

Toiai  visitaiions  (miHwru) 437           493  ily  type  ranch  unlts.  In  addition,  an  esti- 

mated    4.3    million    big    game    animals 

TncB«K  PHODucnoN  ^^^  0°  naUonal  forest  lands. 

Forest  Service:  An  estimated  harvest  "^^^  kdtjcation  and  wn.rAM 

of  13  8  billion  board  feet  Is  anticipated  for  Indian  children   in  Federal   day  and 

1972.  with  receipts  from  sales  of  approx-  boarding  schools.  60,000 

Imately  $352  million.  This  volume  repre-  Indian    children    to    public    sdhools. 

sents  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  Urn-  87.000 

ber  and  40  percent  of  the  softwood  tlm-  Indians  provided  with   welfare  gtild- 

ber  cut  for  Industrial  purposes  annually,  ance  service.  90,000. 


Operation  and  maintenance  of  300  In- 
dian irrigation  syst«ns 

MiNBaAL  aasouaccs 

Biireau  of  Land  Management :  Admin- 
isters mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  ap- 
proximately 760  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  more 
than  515  million  acres  of  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Mineral  receipts  are  estimated  to  be  al- 
most $340  million  In  1972, 

Geological  Survey:  Provides  the  basic 
scientific  and  engineering  data  concern- 
ing water,  land,  and  mtoeral  resources; 
and  supervises  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  on 
leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands.  TTie  annual  value 
of  production  on  Federal.  Indian,  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  leases  1* 
$3.5  billion,  with  royalties  accruing  to  the 
Government  of  $492  million.  Bonuses 
from  lease  sales  this  fiscal  year  will  ap- 
proximate $950  million, 

nsH  AND  wn.DLm  KxaotracKB 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Produces  In  excess  of  5  million  poimds  of 
fish  a  year  The  cumulative  effect  Is  esti- 
mated to  support  approximately  44  mil- 
lion fisherman -days  annually.  In  addi- 
tion, this  Bureaus  refuges  accommodate 
about  1.5  billion  waterfowl -use-days,  not 
including  Alaska.  These  refuges  also 
support  almost  3  million  hunter-use- 
days. 

ADMINXSTRATION   OF  TBaBrTORIlS 

The  D^artment  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  Terrltorj-  of  the  Pacific  Islands- 
over  2,000  islands  covering  about  3  million 
square  miles  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Ocean — American  Samoa,  and  Guam 
This  Involves  the  management  of  about 
985  square  miles  of  land  with  a  total  na- 
tive population  of  approximately  230,000 
anxcT   OF   coMitrrrxB   action   on   pkojbctxd 

BUDcrr  EXPENDrrcRis    ioutlatsj    in  fiscal 

TEAR    1972 

The  accompanying  bill  recommends  a 
net  reduction  of  $5,061,000  in  new  budg- 
et— obligaUonal — authority  below  the 
budget  requests 

Although  there  is  a  decrease  In  new 
budget — ObligaUonal— authority,  out- 
lays— expenditures — ^proJected  for  fiscal 
year  1972  will  increase  by  approximately 
$14,000,000  as  a  result  of  committee  ac- 
tion on  the  budget  estimate 

MEKMANENT    OBUGATIONAL    AUTHOaTTr — FH)- 
ERAL    FtJNDS    AND    TBUST    FUNDS 

Permanent  legislation  authorizes  the 
conUnuation  of  certain  Government  ac- 
tivities without  conslderaUon  by  the 
Congress  during  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process.  Details  of  these  activlUes 
are  reflected  In  appropriate  tables  ap- 
pearing at  the  end  of  this  report.  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  these  acUvlties  are  esUmated 
to  total  $720,403,032.  The  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  $725,808,450.  or  a  net 
increase  of  $5,405,418. 

The  principal  Item  in  this  category  in- 
volves $260,000,000  of  contract  authority 
for  the  construcUon  of  roads. 
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LZMITATION   ON   UNIT  COST   OF  UCTLOTKE 
HOtratNO 

The  UmiUUon  on  the  unit  cost  of  em- 
ployee housmg— regardless  of  the  source 
of  financing— in  the  continental  United 
States  Alaska  Hawaii,  and  the  terri- 
tories shall  be  $29,000  This  limitation 
includes  engineering  and  design  costs,  but 
excludes  provTsion  of  utilities  to  the  lot 
line  Any  exceptions  to  this  manetar>' 
limitation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  advance  review  and  ap- 
proval Employee  houses  shall  not  exceed 
the  standards  outlined  by  the  committee 
in  House  Conference  Report  No  2049. 
87th  Congress,  second  session 

KNYtaONMCMTAL    BNRAMCSMLZNT 

Public  lands  admlnisterwl  by  agencies 
funded  In  this  bill  constitute  about  one- 
tlurd  of  the  toUl  acreage  in  the  Nation 
Consequently  many  of  these  agencies 
have  a  direct  responsibility  in  the  total 
effort  to  control  pollution  and  improve 
the  environment. 

Of  the  total  funds  provided  in  tins  blD 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  $29  7 
million  IS  for  air  poUution  abatement 
$42  9  million  is  for  water  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  $^  8  million  is  for  solid  waste 
disposal  and  recycling  These  figures 
total  $81,363,949 

Appropriations  for  the  FVDrest  Service 
include  $18  6  million  for  water  pollution 
control. 

Funds  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
include  $7  8  iilllon  for  envlronmenUl 
sciences  activities. 

MTJLTITLS    USB    OF    NATIONAI.    TOMMSm 

The  national  forests  are  a  resource  of 
diverse  benefits — timber,  watersheds, 
forage,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation 
Each  Is  important  in  its  own  way  to  our 
national  well-being  The  Forest  Service 
Is  urged,  in  these  times  of  conflcting 
demands,  to  stress  imaginative  planning 
and  administration  which  will  provide 
maximum  multiple  use  of  the  national 
forests  for  the  producuon  of  needed 
lumber  to  meet  the  increasing  social  pro- 
gram needs  of  housing,  accommodation 
of  the  ever-increasing  use  of  those  seek- 
ing recreation,  and  the  preservation  and 
development  of  valuable  watersheds 

The  committee  urges  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  continue  the  acceleration  of  re- 
forestation and  Umber-stand  improve- 
ment programs  and  to  conduct  ever- 
widening  research  m  those  fields  which 
will  decrease  insect  and  fire  devastauon 
as  well  as  provide  the  most  estheUc 
values  in  forest  protection 

ST»n»    MINTNC 

The  deleterious  after-effects  of  strip 
mining  continue  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  the  committee 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  all  contracts 
negotiated  by  public  agencies  funded  in 
this  bill,  including  leases  or  permits,  for 
strip  mining  on  public  lands  contain 
meaningful  and  effective  provisions  re- 
quiring total  reclamation  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  all  public  lands  dis- 
turbed by  any  strip  mining  process 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  note  that 
bills  concerning  adequate  control  of  strip 
mining  are  before  the  proper  authorizing 
committees  at  this  time. 


POLLUTION   CONrmOL   ON   IWIUAM   LANOS 

The  committee  commends  the  Depart- 
ment on  Its  recent  proposal  to  revise  the 
Federal  regulauons  In  order  to  tighten 
environmental  protection  stipulation  In 
leases  for  the  surface  use  of  Indian- 
owned  lands  under  Federal  trusteeship 
In  addition,  the  Department  should 
monitor  existing  operatlwis  under  such 
leases,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  an  effort 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
pollution  control 

UITTIJl  -  V  \N  D  AUa  M  -  riMX 

Without  exception,  the  bureaus  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  our  national  recreational  areas 
and  forests  testified  to  the  mounting  ex- 
penditure of  funds  necessary  for  cleanup 
of  litter,  repair  of  vandalized  facilities, 
and  the  damage  caused  by  manmade 
forest  fires  Unnecessary  expense  and  loss 
m  this  connection  are  now  of  senous  im- 
port 

Funds  expended  for  this  purpose  are 
nonproductive  They  contribute  nothing 
to  the  provasion  of  additional  recreation 
facilities  st>  urgently  needed  to  accomo- 
date the  ever-increasmg  influx  of  visitors 
to  our  nauonai  recreation  areas 

Additional  supervision  alone  w^ll  not 
correct  this  situation  The  committee 
urges  ail  agencies  to  mcrease  their  efforts 
to  educate  and  motivate  the  general  pub- 
he  to  appreciate  our  natural  resources 
and  to  treat  them  with  reasonable  care 
As  we  appro€u;h  the  dlscussioris  of 
lands,  the  United  States  finds  itself  face 
to  face  with  a  multiplicity  of  problems 
stemming  from  man's  overuse,  lack  of 
care,  and  in  some  instances  lack  of 
thought  for  the  future  of  this  tremen- 
dous resource 

As  I  have  enumerated  earlier  there  are 
752,398,801  acres  managed  here  This  is 
one- third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States 

.As  I  have  already  noted,  visitations  to 
these  lands  will  total  almost  half  a  bil- 
lion in  1972  and  reflect  an  ever-nsing' 
use  of  every  facility  At  the  same  time 
this  third  of  the  United  States  provides 
an  enormous  reservoir  of  this  Nation's 
wealth  In  it  are  locked  resource  treas- 
ures for  the  Nations  future 

Dr  Pecora,  now  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  for- 
merly director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
when  questioned  about  the  resources  of 
coal  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands,  re- 
plied that  although  the  production  of 
coal  from  public  lands  made  up  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total  coal  now  produced 
in  this  country,  the  reserves  of  coal  on 
public  lands  represented  more  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  u^tal  reserves 

Dr  Pecora  also  when  questioned  bUkhiI 
the  size  of  the  offshore  area  for  the  con- 
tinental United  SUtes.  replied  that  the 
area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  can 
vary  by  different  definitions  By  one  def- 
inition, which  IS  normally  in  the  public 
mind,  the  ContlnenUl  Shelf  extends  to 
a  depth  of  200  meters,  or  a  bit  more  than 
400  fathoms,  or  600  feet  TTiis  area  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  measures 
atKiut  804.000  .square  miles  or  approxi- 
mately 514  million  acres,  more  than  the 
total  of  the  land  areas  msuiaged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Dr  Pecora  went  on  to  point  out  that 
one-half  of  the  total  jurisdictional  area 
of  the  United  States  available  for  mineral 
development  is  in  the  public  domain. 
One-quarter  Is  offshore,  one-quarter  is 
on  land,  and  the  other  half  is  In  State  or 
private  lands  For  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested, there  is  a  chart  of  page  522  of 
volume  3  of  our  hearing  records 

It  Is  In  this  Outer  ConUnental  Shelf 
where  oil  explorations  have  proceeded 
and  where  oil  leases  have  been  made, 
where  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
stepping  up  our  knowledge  or  causing 
difficulties  to  water,  land  terrain,  wildlife, 
and  people  If  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  lack  the  knowledge  prior  to 
leasing  we  can  expect  disaster  If  we  do 
not  monitor  and  supervise  the  explora- 
tions as  well  as  the  oil  production,  the 
United  States  would  be  derelict  in  its 
managerial  obligations 

An  integral  part  of  a  problem  which 
confronts  the  United  States  in  the  oil  ex- 
ploratory and  production  field  is  that  of 
wisely  deciding  how  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment, how  to  measure  our  energy 
needs,  and  take  full  stock  of  our  resources 
and.  to  be  repetitious,  because  I  think  it 
bears  repetition,  to  provide  all  possible 
safeguards  in  the  use  of  this  form  of 
energy 

Our  committee  has  reminded  this  Con- 
gress through  our  hearmgs  of  this  prob- 
lem and  has  provided  additional  funds 
here  and  in  previous  budgets  to  insure 
that  our  management  is  done  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  minimum  disaster 
The  cost  of  the  Sanu  Barbara  Channel 
spill  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans.  The  problems  confronting  the 
removal  of  oil  from  the  Arctic  terrain 
are  ever  present 

The  committee  held  a  long  and  full  dis- 
cussion with  Dr  Pecora  and  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
OfBce  of  Coal  Research,  and  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  on  energy  problems, 
energy  potentials,  and  safeguards  These 
will  be  found  in  volume  3  of  the  hearings 
Dr  Pecora  said  to  the  committee, 
"Many  people  think  that  food  Is  the  big- 
gest problem  of  humanity,  "  and  to  my 
comment.  "Our  food  supply  depends  on 
energy."  Dr  Pecora  replied 

That  18  exactly  the  point  The  agricultural 
areas  of  the  world  are  well  Icnown  and  can  be- 
come productive  for  the  masses  if  energy  is 
available  and  distribution  systems  are  worked 
out  I  would  consider  that  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy for  humanity  Is  the  No  I  critical  prob- 
lem for  mankind  We  in  the  Oeolo«:lcai  Sur- 
vey, as  a  result  of  our  analysis  of  oil,  gas. 
coal,  and  geothermal  energy  and  other  un- 
conventional means,  see  a  fairly  good  supply 
for  a  century  ahead  of  us  In  this  country  If 
we  are  permitted  as  a  Nation  to  pursue  these 
sources  of  supply,  to  develop  them  for  the 
use  of  the  people  If  there  are  going  to  be 
constrictions  and  restraints,  then  we  need  to 
have  our  options  opened  up  to  use  so  the  de- 
cision can  be  made  on  the  options 

He  proceeded  to  discuss  these  options 
with  us  and  explored  the  shortage  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  what  our  alternatives 
are  He  pointed  out  that  we  could  reduce 
forcibly  or  by  law  the  amount  of  energy 
that  can  be  expended  so  that  we  have  to 
ration  the  use  of  energy  to  only  the  most 
essential  requirements  But  he  stressed 
repeatedly  that  if  mankind  is  to  succeed 
on  this  planet  on  a  continuing  basis,  he 
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has  to  have  his  options  open  to  him  and 
he  has  to  look  for  all  of  the  evidence  he 
can  find  so  that  he  may  choose  the  right 
option  at  that  time.  How  to  continue  to 
provide  the  social  and  physical  needs  of  a 
culture,  of  a  civilization,  and  provide  the 
economic  security  ts  the  challenge  at  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

Interestingly  enough,  other  nations  are 
spending  a  great  deal  more  than  we  aire 
to  find  these  answers.  On  the  question  of 
one  of  my  distinguished  committee  mem- 
bers. Mr.  OALiriAKAKis,  relative  to  the 
Russian  exploratory  groups.  Dr.  Pecora 
sUted  that  300.000  geologists  are  working 
through  the  Soviet  Union  while  the 
United  States  has  about  20.000. 

I  present  these  statements  only  to  re- 
mind the  committee  how  thoughtfully  we 
must  appraise  the  problems  posed  by  our 
needs  and  how  we  must  match  these 
needs  by  the  appropriate  amount  of  ex- 
penditure Wtu-shlps  and  armies  will 
mean  litle  to  a  nation  which  is  hungry 
and  cold. 


Also  in  this  area  of  our  resources,  that 
of  the  national  foresta,  the  committee 
and  the  Nation  recognize  these  forests 
as  a  continuing  source  of  our  well-being 
from  several  standpoints  They  are  a 
bacltlog  source  of  timber  which  will  pro- 
duce the  totegral  part  of  the  commodi- 
ties necessary  to  solve  one  of  the  great 
social  problems  of  this  century,  that  of 
housing.  They  also  provide  forage  and 
range  for  our  cattle  and  sheep,  provide 
for  the  survival  of  our  wildlife,  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  our  water- 
sheds and  for  the  Joy  that  comes  to  any 
person  who  visits  the  outdoors  through 
the  recreation  use  of  these  millions  of 
acres  We  have  water  research,  we  have 
programs  of  water  development,  we  have 
programs  of  water  management,  and 
some  of  them  are  almost  too  late,  but  In 
the  forests  of  the  United  States,  public 
and  private,  lie  one  of  the  sustaining 
contributions  to  water  supply — our 
watersheds. 

The  committee  has  urged  that  In  these 
times  of  conflicting  demands,  use  be 
made  of  every  imaginative  device  In 
planning  and  administration  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  to  provide  these  maxi- 
mum multiple  uses. 

There  are  those  who  question  certain 
techniques  in  the  Forest  Service  such  as 
clear  cutUng.  terracing,  and  so  forth.  The 
committee  urges  that  the  Forest  Service 
continue  Its  ever-widening  research  to 
find  the  most  valuable,  the  most  esthetic 
way  to  manage  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  In 
terms  that  only  timber  cutting  is  respon- 
sible for  our  lack  of  reforestation.  This 
is  not  true  in  our  national  forests.  The 
national  forests,  remember,  were  not,  In 
the  beginning,  dedicated  public  lands  of 
the  United  States.  These  are  acquired 
lands,  auid  these  acquired  lands  were 
those  which  needed  reforestation:  they 
were  the  bumt-over,  cut  areas. 

During  these  years  of  limited  budgets, 
the  Forest  Service  has  found  it  difficult 
to  fully  confront  and  solve  the  problem 
of  underplanted  and  imdermanaged 
areas  It  has  been  a  losing  struggle,  and 
this  year  the  committee  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  problem  by  adding  moneys 
for  reforestation  and  timber  manage- 


ment, and  when  I  use  the  term  "timber," 
It  is  not  in  the  context  of  commercial 
products,  but  In  the  context  of  the  total 
use  of  timber  for  its  multiple-use  pur- 
poses. 

Not  only  does  the  problem  at  reforest- 
ation and  management  lie  wltii  the 
imderplanted  and  undermanaged  areas, 
but  Insect  Infestation,  natural  disasters 
such  as  blowdowns,  and  fires,  are  also 
destroyers.  Mortality  in  the  national 
forests  from  Insects  and  other  causes 
averages  between  5  to  10  billion  board 
feet  annually,  depending  on  whether 
major  disasters  are  Included.  The  allow- 
able cut  on  the  national  forests  as  of 
January  1,  1971,  was  13,7  billion  board 
feet  of  sawtimber  and  other  products 
In  1970,  11.5  bUllon  board  feet  was  actu- 
ally cut  and  removed. 

In  1962.  on  Columbus  Day,  Hurricane 
Frieda  severely  damaged  11.6  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  in  the  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  California.  Of 
this  loss,  3.8  billion  occurred  on  Federal 
lands — ^primarily  nation€il  forests  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  1968,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region 
of  the  Forest  Service  prepared  a  report, 
■Saving  Timber  Values."  It  was  a  pro- 
gram to  salvage  tree  mortality  on  six 
national  forests  in  western  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  projected  mortality  due 
to  insects  and  other  causes  for  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1972  That  mortality 
expected  totaled  2,5  billion  board  feet. 
These  trees  would  have  a  stumpage  value 
of  about  $132  mflilon.  In  1970,  cat- 
astrophic fires  swept  the  Wenatchee  Na- 
tional Forest  in  eastern  Washington :  200 
million  board  feet  were  killed  necessi- 
tating removal  If  at  all  poeslble  in  the  en- 
suing 2  3^ars  or  the  volume  would  be 
greatly  reduced  by  deterioration.  That 
200  million  board  feet  mortality  has  a 
stumpage  value  of  about  $1.6  million. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee, 
California  fires  last  year  cost  $2,836,000 
and  did  not  Include  the  loss  of  timber. 
Yet,  contrary  to  our  expressed  interest 
m  environmental  concerns,  we  Itod  that 
there  are  ever  escalating  man -caused 
fires  resulting  from  recreation,  land  oc- 
cupancy, and  incendiarism. 

For  example.  In  the  year  1965,  there 
were  4,123  man-caused  fires,  and  in  the 
year  1970  In  the  D.S  forests  there  were 
7,174  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  figure  escalated  in  1966  from 
674  to  795  man-caused  fires.  In  the  BIA, 
man-caused  fires  on  Indian  lands  were 
54  percent  of  the  total  fires  and  in  1969 
they  were  67  percent.  This  Increase  is 
substantially  attributable  to  non-Indian 
people  with  additional  access  to  Indian 
forests. 

You  will  note  in  a  few  moments  that 
the  committee  has  taken  cognizance  of 
these  ever-increasing  problems  <rf  in- 
sect infestation  and  fires  by  recommend- 
ing additional  funds  for  research  to  find 
some  of  the  necessary  answers  in  order 
to  respond  to  our  challenge  in  forest 
management. 

I  would  remind  this  Congress  that  we 
can  no  longer  w&ii  In  the  field  of  re- 
forestation. Trees  for  the  year  2000  and 
later  must  be  in  the  ground  this  year 
and  next  And  please  remember  aiso  that 
as  Chief  Cliff  said  at  our  hearings: 


It  Li  tmpoMtble  to  turn  on  kdA  turn  off 
refor««tauon  like  a  wat«r  fauoet.  Th«r«  are 
certala  IngredlentA  n«cMury,  sMd,  aunary 
stock  particularly,  so  that  acreagM  to  be 
done  muct  be  carefully  analyw<l  and  funds 
provliled. 

The  Forest  Service  alone  has  5  mUHon 
acres  needing  reforestation  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  testimony  if  the  rate  of 
replanting  until  this  year  were  in  effect, 
it  would  take  38  years  to  reforest  and  50 
years  to  catch  up  on  timber  stand  im- 
provement. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that  In 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  combined 
total  of  the  UJ3.  commercial  forest  land 
on  public,  private,  Federal,  other  public 
agencies,  the  forest  industries,  and  pri- 
vate ownerships  amounts  to  510,212.500 
acres. 

It  Is  also  time  that  we  analyzed  our 
total  use.  For  example,  in  the  calendar 
year  1970,  2.8  billion  board  feet  of  logs, 
1.3  billion  board  feet  of  himber,  172  mO- 
licm  square  feet  of  plywood,  and  11.2 
million  cords  of  pulpwood — Indudlng 
the  round  wood  equivalent  of  pulp  and 
paper— was  exported  from  the  United 
States.  The  export  of  logs  to  Japan  is 
about  18  percent  higher  this  year  than 
last  At  the  same  time,  there  were  1,483,- 
000  units  of  housing  starts  In  the  United 
States  in  calendar  year  1970.  In  Japan 
there  was  an  average  of  approximately 
1,340,000  units  of  housing  starts  annually 
In  the  1966-70  period. 

The   population   of   Japan   is   In   the 
vicinity  of  120  million:  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  205  mUhon.  Their 
starts  were  aiming  at  1,3  mllllor  and  U.8 
starts  at  1,5  mllHon. 

Second,  what  do  we  do  about  the  use 
of  our  forest  products  and  of  the  re- 
cycling or  reuse?  Let  me  give  you  some 
figures  from  our  hearing  record,  volume 
4,  page  242.  In  1970,  9.7  million  tons  of 
newsprint  were  produced.  Of  this 
amount,  only  about  23  percent  was  re- 
used. PVsr  a  million  tons  of  newsprint.  It 
requires  137.220  acres  of  timber  on  a 
clear-cut  basis  or  1,231.000  acres  if  the 
cutting  is  on  an  Incremental  growth 
basis  A  small  example  of  newsprint  con- 
sumption is  the  figure  which  the  Wash- 
ington Post  so  generously  gave  us.  They 
use  180.000  tons  of  newsprint  per  year 
to  produce  their  paper. 

Third,  we  are  wasting  $17,580,000  on 
cleanup  costs  for  litter,  vandalism,  and 
so  forth,  as  a  result  of  forest  users  in- 
cluding recreation  visitors. 

The  committee  has  also  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  way  we  harvest,  if  I 
may  use  that  term,  other  natural  re- 
sources. The  committee  is  concerned  with 
the  environment  as  we  proceed  to  develop 
oil  shale  lands.  It  is  deeply  concerned 
with  strip  mining  and  we  are  recom- 
mending that  all  contracts  including 
leases  or  permits  negotiated  by  public 
agencies  funded  in  this  bill  for  strip  min- 
ing on  public  lands  contain  meaningful 
and  effective  provisions  requiring  total 
reclamation  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
all  public  lands  disturbed  by  any  strip- 
mining  process.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  have  before 
them  bills  dealing  with  this  area 

The  committee  is  also  disturbed  by 
contracts  which  hare  been  made  in  the 
past  and  have  not  been  monitored  as  well 
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as  they  should  have  been   Therefore  the 

committee  urges  that  .n  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Indian  tribal  lands  the  De- 
partment closely  monitor  ail  contracts 
between  tribes  and  mdustrv  to  assure  this 
Nation  that  adequate  provision  for  pol- 
lution abatement  is  Included  as  a  basic 
requirement  of  the  contract  and  that 
contracts  now  m  effect  with  existing 
operations  be  carefully  monitored  and 
that  the  ?reatest  degree  possible  of  pol- 
lution control  be  exerted  for  the  well- 
being  of  land,  air  and  water  We  urge 
unceasing  supervision  of  these  problems 
on  all  public  lands  funded  in  this  bill 

The  committee  also  wants  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  to  a  situa- 
tion which  IS  directly  under  their  control 
Almost  without  exception,  bureaus  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  our  national  recreation  areas 
and  forests  testified  to  the  mounting  ex- 
penditures of  funds  necessar>-  for  clean- 
up of  litter,  repair  of  facilities,  and  dam- 
age caused  by  manmade  forest  fires.  Un- 
necessary expense  and  loss  in  this  con- 
nection are  now  of  serious  Import  F*unds 
expended  for  this  purpose  are  nonpro- 
ductive, they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
provision  of  additional  recreation  facil- 
ities so  urgently  needed  to  accommodate 
the  ever- increasing  influx  of  visitors  to 
our  national  recreation  areas  They  are 
destructive  of  our  wildlife  habitat  and 
can  indeed  cause  the  destruction  of  man- 
Itind  itself  because,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
rodents  such  as  rats  carry  disease  and 
these  rodents  ar^  present  wherever  litter 
is  present  The  cost  escalation  in  iitier 
cleanup  in  the  agencies  covered  here  has 
gone  from  $21,000,000  m  1971  to  $24,100.- 

000  in  1972 

Additional  supervtslon  of  our  Federal 
facilities  alone  will  not  correct  this  situ- 
ation The  committee  urges  that  all  de- 
partments increase  their  efforts  to  edu- 
cate and  motivate  the  American  people 
to  appreciate  our  natural  resources  and 
treat  them  with  reasonable  care   In  fact. 

1  might  add.  not  only  with  care  but  with 
affection 

As  I  itemize  these  departments,  it  is 
agsun  well  to  remember  what  they  mean 
m  terms  of  land,  people,  resources 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  various 
budget  items.  I  think  I  should  explain 
to  you  that  increased  pay  costs  for  the 
Dudget  year  are  shown  In  a  lump  sum  m 
the  agency  report  tables  and  have  not 
been  allocated  to  the  subactivlties 
Therefore,  what  apparently  appear  to 
be  reductions  below  fiscal  year  1971  for 
some  subactivlties  would  actually  be  re- 
flected as  small  Increases  if  the  increased 
pay  costs  were  distributed  throughout 
the  budget  structure 

Tm.1    ! — DCPAtTKXNT    Or    THX    IMTTUOS 

PfBLlr    LAND    MANACnCCNT 

BUSXATT    OP    Uijro    ICiLNACKMTNT 

icA.v*Gn<mT  or  lands  and  usoc^cks 

.\pproprl«tlon.    1971    %M  06O   »■) 

Bstlm«t«      1975     78   mo    X)n 

Recommended    1971 78.080.000 

Compaxlson 

AppropruUoQ.    1971    —7,980,000 

Esum»te.    1972    

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  197 i  ap- 


propriation and  the  1972  budget  estimate 
by  activity  Is  as  follows: 


BiR  eomparwl  win»— 

Esb- 

ComnlnM 

1971 

IMM. 

AetYitt 

m  it73 

•PprPpnatMn 

\%n 

"■•"Y  9Tn  miTi^i%\ 

<uijn<  U'.CM 

'  n*    *nt   ind 

^•COfdS  M'  <c« 

S6.(IS  000 

-JTM.OOO 

Rtcords   mCMjv«- 

■nef ' 

S74.0OO 

-31.000  . 

^•toufCff  Ti»nj|«m#n' 

cont«fvat)o<i  and 

pifotec'ion 

:  ind  ctassrhcttiofl 

ind  min«r»i  n- 

imtnj'icwi 

'7.260.000 

-fl. 021. 000 

"l-ij*  -njnaitmoit. 

6.  on.  000 

-2*2.000 

Pofwtnf 

7.  MB.  000 

-t-lOJ.OOO 

Soit  and  «tCartfiati 

:3HMr<a'K;r 

13.519,000 

-279.000 

^  '*  riritac'wn    

S.  (74.  000 

4-*37,000 

SiKrtalKin  ind  iril^ 

.!«                       

.    1919.000 

-f-440.000 

tiaika  r-'cwti"* 

ilO«ctior 

2.012.000 

-14  000 

^lAOait^ai  tuutyi. 

«;«(ii                  

t.  223  000 

-SJ.OOO 

Other  Stittt   

4.  US  000 

-^ 794,  000 

Ml««l|^t>n|  and  >•- 

u6H.'a''0(i 

10  000  000 

-12.000.000 

.•n*,:|t  ir1mini»fratlO« 

2. Ml, 000 

-103.000 

xitaiad  Mv  c<nii 

2.7CO.QOO 

-f2.7SO.0aO 

Tilal   'na'^aiament 

3l  !a-ids  and  r»- 

KHi'caa 

76.  QW.  000 

-7.980.000    . 

I  lodudas  $550,000  (or  development  of  Itwl-use  pUn  for 

The  Bureau  oi  Land  Management  is 
responsible  for  the  conserv-ation,  man- 
agement, and  development  erf  about  452 
million  eurres  of  tiie  Nation  s  public 
lands,  including  278  million  acres  in 
.Alas  lea 

In  addition  the  Bureau  administers 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  other  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  on  former  Federal 
lands  where  minerals  have  been  reserved 
m  public  owmership  and  on  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf 

CoNrmtrcTioN  and  Maintinanck 

.\ppropnauon.     1971 •3.310.000 

Esama^e      1973-- 4.430.000 

Reoom  me  tided,    1973 4.837.000 

Con>p«Lnaon 

Appropr.aUon,   1971 -(-1.317.000 

H*t.lm«te       1977 -1-197.000 

The  increase  of  $197,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  is  for  recreation  facUi- 
ues  on  the  Indian  Creek  Reservoir  in 
.Alpme  County.  Calif. 

PTTBUC     I.ANXIS    DrVTU3PM«NT    ROADS    AND    T«An-S 
lUanDATION    or    CONT«ACT    AUTHO»rTT  > 

.^ppr-ipnatlon.  1971 93   500  000 

Ehamate      1973 8   200,  000 

Recommended      197-2 3.300.000 

CMmpaxlson 

Appn->pnailon,     1971 —300.000 

BRilmate      1973 

Tills  appropriation  is  required  to 
liquidate  the  obligations  incurred  under 
contract  authority  provided  m  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  for  development  of 
roads  and  trials  on  public  lands 

ORBGON     AND    CALJTr>«NTA    (;R*.*rT    l-ANDS 

The  bill  continues  the  indefinite  appro- 
priation of  25  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  sales  of  timber  and  other 
products,  representing  one-third  of  the 
75  percent  of  revenues  due  the  Oregon 
and  California  countle.s 

It  IS  estimated  that  a  toUJ  of  $19  000  - 
000  wiil  be  available  during  fiscal  year 


1972  for  oonjRtructlon.  acquisition,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  access 
roads  and  improvements,  and  for  forest 
pn>tection  and  deTrClopment  on  the 
revested  lands  and  on  other  Federal 
lands  in  the  Oregon  and  California  land- 
grant  counties  of  Oregon 

KANCK    lUPROVXxrNTS 

Appropriation.     1971... •!  795  ooc 

E«imAt»>    1972 3.514,000 

ReotMnin  ended,    1973 3.614.000 

Comparison 

Apprrprlatlon.  1971 -i-719.  000 

EslimAte.     1973 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
deftr.itt'  ai>?irr>pnati(7n  of  $2,514,000  to  be 
derived  from  public  lands  and  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Aot  lands  graziig 
receipts  for  construction,  purchase,  aid 
maint-rnance  of  range  improvements 

Last  year  I  reviewed  for  this  commltt  »e 
the  problems  encountered  in  Alaska 
We  are  providing  $3,782,000  for  those 
preliminary  studies  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment  should  our 
Government  decide  to  proceed  wnth  Arc- 
tic Slope  Oil  distribution  We  also  provide 
for  pipeline  in.spection  This  is  contin- 
gent on  Interior's  approval  of  such 

In  another  field.  I  would  hope  that  as 
time  goes  by  and  our  recreational  uses 
Increase  on  our  desert  lands  and  areas 
used  .so  extensively  by  water  enthusiasts 
that  we  can  increase  money  for  their 
management  It  is  mandatory 

We  »nll  also,  of  necessity,  have  to  In- 
crease money  for  protection  of  people  In 
various  safety  programs  and  always 
there  wiU  be  an  escalating  amount  ex- 
pended In  each  of  our  facilities  for  poUu- 
uon  funding. 

Bt-READ    or    INDUN    ATTAimS 

IDUCATION    AND    WKLrAmr    SEBVTCIS 

Appropriation    1971 •»44,  275,  000 

Estimate    1972 371,721.000 

Re<-(xnmended.    1973 373.487.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation,  1971 -t-39.  313.  000 

Estunat*.    1973- -1-1,766,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  appropri- 
ation and  the  1972  budget  estimate  by 
activity  IS  as  follows; 


Biltcomptrad  wtth— 


Activity 


Committee 
MU.19;2 


1971 
appropfiatloii 


EstuMte. 
1972 


Eductiientl  •*- 
iislance  'acilt- 

K<^Kn  S163  990,000  -t-$t7.74S. 000      -)-$150.000 

*leltifB  in.;  £uid- 

arKFW'xn  .  S8, 324. 000  -)-S.G64.000  -)-2,000.000 
frnptoynefll  »»- 

aniance 39.051.000  -3*0.000         -lU.OOO 

Mtinlainini  law 

and  o'de'      7,1)5,000      -fl.lSO.OOO  

Incrtated  (My 

cotti S.000.000      -t-S.OOO.OOO        -234.000 


Totil,  «to- 

Cltion 
and  mel- 
(>re 


m.4«7,0OO    -t-29,212.000    -t-l.7C6.000 


The  increase  of  $1,766,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  the  following 
addition.s  and  reductions 

Provision  of  higher  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  Navajos.    ■  $50,000 

Additional  .scholarships  for  legal  med- 
ical, and  nursing  students,    •  $100,000 

Renovation  of  Indian  houses  in  Cal- 
ifornia,  T  $394,600 
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Renovation  of  Indian  houses  elsewhere 
on  a  priority  of  need  basis,  -t-$l,105.400. 

Adult  vocational  training,   -$150,000. 

Pay  Increase  costs,  -$234,000 

The  csommlttee  is  concerned  about 
various  reports  It  has  received  regarding 
the  alleged  misuse  of  Johnson -O'Malley 
funds  In  some  States.  The  committee 
directs  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
makes  certain  that  these  funds  are  uti- 
lized for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
appropriated — to  fund  activities  In  public 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  pupils 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  should  resissess 
Its  relationship  to  off- reservation  Indians 
who  now  constitute  40  percent  of  the 
country's  Indian  population.  While  the 
Bureaus  primary  responsibility  is  to 
assist  Indians  living  on  reservations,  the 
Bureau  can  and  should  do  more  to  assist 


Indians  to  adjust  to  city  living.  Where 
practicable,  referral  and  employment  as- 
sistance services  of  the  Bureau's  areas 
and  field  offices  should  be  made  available 
to  any  urban  Indian  requesting  such 
aervlcee. 

Bureau  personnel  should  assist  urban 
Indian  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  urban  Indians. 

Rcsotracxs  manacxmznt 

Appropriation.    1971 $70  847,  COO 

Estimate.    1972 76,691.000 

Recommended.     1973 71.866.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.     1971 _(.l.  018,000 

Estimate.    1972 —4,  826  000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1971  ap- 
propriation and  the  1972  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 


BUI  compared  with— 


Actiyity 


Committee 
bill.  1972 


1971  appro- 
priation 


Estimate. 
1972 


Forest  and  range  lands. ..: 

rire  juporession  and  emergency  rehabilitatioil 

Aj'icultbrai  an<J  indujtriai  assistance 

Soil  and  tTKxsturecomeryation '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Maintenance  o«  roeds  .„ I"IIII"' 

Devetopment  o(  Indun  arts  and  crafts. .r... "?"'"!?""""! 
Manjiement  o(  Indian  trust  property  \  '.'.'.'. 

Hepaif  and  maintenance  o(  buildings  ano  utiiitres 
Ope'ation,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  Indian  irriiation  s^tms. 

Indian  business  devalopmant  fund.. 

Increased  pay  costs  II". 


-f$7.283.000 

1  340  OOO 
13,306.000 

6.576  000 

e.  ISfiOOO 
S3t  000 

9  394,000 
23,613,000 

1.418.000 


2,132,000 


-$170,000 

-400  000 

*3a6,000 

-1S8.000 

-1-463.000 

-13,000 

-12.000 

*2  194.000 

-3  000 

-3.400  OOO 

-t-2. 132.000 


-t-J75.000 
-4  900  000 


Total,  resources  manattmant 71,166,000 


-1-1,019.000        -4.8K.0O0 


The  net  reduction  of  $4,825,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  includes  a  decrease 
of  $4,900,000  for  the  Indian  business  de- 
velopment fund  and  an  increase  of  $75- 
000  for  the  youth  work -learn  program 

Although  the  Department  originally 
contended  that  it  had  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
business  development  fund,  it  subse- 
quently agreed  to  submit  a  recommenda- 
tion for  specific  legislation  in  this  con- 
nection Because  of  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Etepartment  in  submitting  its  rec- 
ommendation, the  specific  legislation  has 
not  yet  been  enacted.  Consequently,  the 
committee  has  deleted  this  item  from  the 
bill. 

Within  available  funds,  the  committee 
directs  that  an  additional  $50,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  soil  and  moisture 


conservation  work  in  the  Anadarko  Area. 
Okla 

The  committee  urges  that  greater  con- 
sideration be  given  in  the  budgetary 
process  to  provision  of  more  adequate 
funds  for  reforestation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  Indian  lands. 

CON8T«t7CnON 

Appropriation.  1971 tI9.  885.  000 

Eatlmate.    1973 36.386,000 

Flecommendatlon.    1973 37.306.000 

C-omparlBon : 

Appropriation.  1971 -(-17.331.000 

Estimate.    1973 -»-831.000 

The  increase  of  $821,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  a  reduction  of 
$200,000  for  major  alterations  and  im- 
provements and  the  following  Increases: 

RehabUltatlOn  of  drought-stricken 
area  on  the  Pai>ago  Reservation.  Ariz.. 
$387,000 


Water  exploration,  $200,000, 

Sanitation  facilities  for  in-lieu  fishing 
sites  along  the  Columbia  River.  $234,000 

Planning  funds  for  a  high  school  at 
Rough  Rock.  Ariz..  $200,000 

»OAD    COmiaULTlOK 
(UQtnOATIOK    OF   COlrnUCT    AtTTHORTTT) 

Appropriation,  1971 jao  300  OOO 

Estimate,    1973 36.000  000 

R«commende<l,    1973 36.000.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.    1971 -1-4  800  000 

Esrtlmat*.     1973. ._ ...1...1 

This  appropriaUon  is  required  to  liqui- 
date obligaUons  incurred  for  Indian  road 
construction  under  contract  authoriza- 
tion provided  m  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act. 

OCNTKAL    ADaHNISraATIVI    KXPZNSXS 

Appropriation,  1971 je  148  000 

Estimate.    1972 6 !  257  000 

Beoommended.    1973 e!  087  000 

Comparlaon 

Apprt^rlatlon.  1971 —91   qOO 

Estimate.    1973. — 30o!ooo 

The  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion al  $200,000  below  the  budget  esU- 
mate  for  general  administrative  expenses. 
The  committee  directs  that  none  of  the 
reduction  recommended  under  this  ap- 
propriation account  be  compensated  for 
by  the  additional  allocaUon  of  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  program  operations 

TaiBAL    rUNDS 

Appropriation,  1971 »ie  204  000 

Esumate.    1973 18.173.000 

Recomjnended .    1973 16,173,000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.    1971 —31  ooO 

Estimate     1972 '___ 

Fimds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
under  the  provisions  of  various  acts  are 
used  for  expenses  of  tribal  governments, 
administration  of  Indian  tribal  affairs, 
employment  of  tribal  attorneys,  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  tribal  enter- 
prises, investments,  and  the  welfare  of 
Indians. 

To  each  Congress,  the  committee  tries 
to  report  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
we  are  making  in  the  field  of  our  Indian 
programs  This  year,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  we  have  increased  the  Indian 
budget  by  $66,219,800  I  place  here  a  list 
of  funds  from  the  U.S.  Government 
available  to  our  Indian  people  through 
a  wide  variety  of  programs. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATION  PROGRAMS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-72  (ESTIMATED) 

(In  thousands  ol  dollars) 


AfWKy  protran  arte 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Agricultura,  Dtparlment  o( 17  3C4        17  624 


24,  na 


farmers  Cooperatiye  Service  .   .  J5 

Research  Service  (term,  etc) Illlillllllllll!  967 

Slabiliiation  and  Conseryation  Siafvica.. 3  180 

Rural  Flectnfication  Administration '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 4  436 

Soil  Conservation  Service           '........'..'..'.'.'.  550 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service I.! "I II" II 11"  8, 196 


38 
963 

3.165 

4.533 

550 

8,375 


33 

965 

3.165 

4.580 

550 
15.600 


Agency  program  area 


1970 


197J 


1972 


Commerce.  DepartmanI  ol 21793        27  400 


29.797 


Business  loans 

Planning,  technical  assistance  and  raseardl.I.IIIIIII 
Regional  d«>re4opm«nt  programs  '     .""I 

Economic  Oevalopment  administration  (pulHic  work*) 
P-ibito(  Islands  fund  . 


7.000 

1.075 

218 

13.500 


6.400 
2.000 


19,000 


5,600  I 
1.200  ! 
1,000  ) 
19.000 
2.997 


Legal  services  .                       i,  200  1,400  1.800 

Work  incentive  program  (Labor) 1.400  1400  1509 

VISTA 2  100  2:200  2  010 

Headstart 9  gOO  9.700  3,000 

Noigtibprttood  Youtk  Corps  (adninutM«d  by  Labor) 9. 000  9  200  9  291 

Community  Action 17,000  18.700  23  000 

JobCorps TOO  Z.  200  2.412 

Operation  Mainstream  (adminisJered  by  LaboOi 3  7M  3.700  3  S12 

New  Careers  (administered  by  Lal)or) 500  700  701 

Concentrated  emptoymant  program     5,800  5.900  5  800 

Jot  opportunity  in  (Justness  sectors 4^500  4l600  4l6*7 


Health.  Education,  and  Wtltare.  Oapartmaot «( 153,492      182.222        202.SI0 


Defense.  Oepartmeni  ol- Army  Corps  0/ Enginoof* 2.200         9  300  U  000 

iconomic  Opportunity  Office  of 55.500        59',200  58!039 


Office  ol  Education 24  343        34  165 

Health  Services  and  Mental  HealtJi  Administration     129.149      1«  057 


46,025 
156.365 


Housing  and  Urtian  Ocvdopment,  Department  o<. 


22.558        25.139 


34.800 


cxvn- 
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f?Dt«Al   njKOfMC  OF  :H0I»»«  nSEHVATlON  MK»IIAI«S    FISCAL    rEARS  U70  77  fESTIMATTDV-CooSn 


/un€  ;gP,  1971 


AfMvy  piVflfMi  ifitt 


»ra 


»n 


H77 


■wM  citi«s  ami  ^««rivn*nui    lUtiaai  74 

Alnlulnu9B(            t.00e 

l.«»-rM<  wt>tK  iHMiia(.„ ,^ AD* 

tuttrior  0«p«rt«i«irt  rf  tiM                                         1Z7.K9 

SvfMu  •<  ComnMrrul  f  i««r»«  (P-iWol   ttjiw) 2.  77* 

3«rMii  y  Sport  F.iMctt  •<!<]  <ir<ldlit<-<h4lcn«riM) fOO 

SurMB  uf  >«<iMiutian(MRBi)                            100 


9U 


a.in 


m 

•00 

I.SOO 
31.  S« 


3(7.  I7«       4Cl.m 


2.«7S 

1.100 

200 


2.700 


AfMKy  pfM0^M  WW 


ItTO 


M71 


1972 


tnontn  minaimwnl    «A  ps  ind  ottwr   Bl 

8rvt<  :)«4rtnc*      P1>'«JT00*llrti  |row*h  ...,..,,  91 

84sac  djtj  ci)4t«ctioft     <jr3unO  waU      viotj^r:«3 IS 

Sijrtau  D<  inaitn  tffiiri  322.  M2 

Lltiei    Jvpattinvni  9l     Maapowti  Dr>«topm«nl  ud  liuaiai 

AftlKllMJ  

Sau*  8«nii»ra  AdminitiritHHi 

V«ti<ara    Adminiitiation     ytttrtn  B»n«lito......... 

NMonji  'oundation  •'•3  aiv]  •<  j-na™ti«_ , 

Tatii  F«ta(ii  tmdMC- lU.Kl 


m        m 

tS  170 

36. 2«       4S7.  C3S 


s.aoa 

5,700 

6  ?07 

CJOO 

12.  WO 

19.J26 

MO 

iOft 

1,400 

as 

BI 

aoo 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  from  time  to 
tune  atKiut  how  we  are  failing  how  we 
are  not  doing  enough.  Of  course  we  are 
not.  because  we  had  to  do  so  much  In  so 
few  years  Remember.  Just  5  yeaxs  ago 
there  were  no  kindergartens  in  the  entire 
Indian  world  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  break  through  the  language  and  cui- 
turaJ  barrier  at  this  age  tevei  to  accom- 
plish the  kind  of  educational  proffram 
enabling  Indian  youngsters  to  participate 
e<3ual]y  with  ail  other  American  citizens 

In  this  budget  we  provide  next  to  the 
final  step  for  the  completion  of  kinder- 
gartens in  all  of  our  Indian  schools  We 
completed  59  kindergarten  units  in  1970. 
18  in  1971.  and  this  bill  provides  for  22 
There  remain  only  31  to  be  conatructed 
1940  students  attend  these  kinderifar- 
tens. 

In  1963,  we  had  963  young  people  at- 
'.ending  college  assisted  by  the  BIA.  In 
1971,  we  are  assisting  8  lOO  and  In  the 
fiscal  year  1972  we  will  assist  almost 
9,000  young  students  TTiere  will  be  293 
BIA  scholarship- assisted  graduate  stu 
denta  attending  college  in  1972 

You  will  note  that  we  have  added 
JIOO.OOO  for  scholarships  In  the  fields  of 
medicine,  law.  and  nursing  These  three 
professions  have  not  now  as  many  stu- 
dents In  them  as  there  are  proportion- 
ately in  other  ar^as  and  vet  these  are 
thre*  of  the  most  necessary  and  vital 
professions  for  the  Indian  people 

The  committee  is  also  providing  tSO  OOO 
In  scholarships  for  students  attending 
the  Navajo  Comjnunlty  College  This  col- 
lege, struggling  so  hard  to  succeed,  comes 
from  the  vision,  ideals,  and  desires  of  the 
Indian  people  to  provide  aj-'.  institution 
of  their  own  to  retain  their  culture  and 
leave  it  as  a  priceless  heritage  for  all  of 
us  as  well  as  to  educate  thei.'  young  peo- 
ple for  the  kind  of  world  they  are  living  in 
today 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  no  Indian 
members  of  sch(X)l  ooards  Txlay  there 
are  500  We  carry  on  training  pro«raLm.s 
K)  that  more  and  more  Indiarus  may 
manage  their  schofils  and  activities 

The  committee  ti^. rough  the  years  has 
made  .sure  that  wherever  public  schools 
exist  we  assist  and  support  the  Indians 
attendance  and  inte«rrauon  at  these  pub- 
lic schools  It  IS  well  to  bear  m  mind 
though,  that  becauiv  )f  the  immensitv  of 
size  of  Indian  land.s  the  difflruity  of 
travel  and  m  some  areas,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  water  itself,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  have  students  attend  public  schools 
on  ^ertain  reservaUiins 

As  I  noted  last  year,  Navajo  students 


are  scattered  from  hogun  to  hog  an 
There  are  relauvel}-  few  c^xmnunitles 
Youngsters  would  have  to  travel  great 
distances  perhaps  get  oflf  school  buses 
emd  walk  mto  bli^axds  Some  have  loet 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  thus  kind  of  ejc- 
j.>enence  Therefore,  *«e  have  been  com- 
pelled to  provide  the  boarding  school- 
type  education  I  will  say  and  the  aver- 
age .\mencan  does  not  realize  this,  that 
in  the  Navajo  area  alone  our  boarding 
schools  are  making  .sure  that  more  than 
20  OOO  of  these  young  people  are  pro- 
vided with  good  food  which  they  might 
not  have  If  they  were  automatically  re- 
moved from  a  boarding  facility  In  fact, 
their  very  attendance  at  an  institution 
of  learning  maght  not  be  possible  Not  all 
parents  enjoy  getung  up  and  getung 
tlietr  children  off  to  school,  particularly  if 
they  live  m  a  remote   rural  area 

In  Alaska  the  corrunlttee  has  constant- 
ly urged  the  integration  of  public  schools 
with  .>iir  Indian  young  people  ajid  we  are 
providing;  dormitories  so  that  they  ma\ 
Attend  public  schools  I  do  wstnt  to  urge 
oeople,  thcwgh.  in  all  these  areas  adja- 
cent to  our  reservations  and  m  the  In- 
dian world  that  Americans  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Indian 
child  in  a  public  .school  by  just  talk- 
ing about  It  auKl  providmg  money  A  great 
deal  of  loving  kindness  and  a  great  deal 
:-f  integraUori  from  the  heart  is  neces- 
.■>ar>-  There  are  existing  situations  wht*re 
a  town  IS  desirous  of  a  boarding  sch(.x>i 
aut  they  do  not  waxu  tiie  Indian  .voung 
sters  ■  in  their  public  .schools  This  is  an 
onconsclonabie  attitude,  and  very  few 
dare  mention  it  I  do  bei^ause  facts  must 
'ome  Ui  light  as  we  appraise  the  public 
and  boarding  schools 

TTiere  u  a  continuing  discussion  now 
to  update  the  Johnson-CMalley  law  to 
provide  more  support,  to  provide  and  in- 
crease our  .support  to  supplement  im- 
pacted-area  aid  for  cities  and  urban 
areas  I  urge  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees hold  deep  and  meaningful  hear 
ing.s  on  this  program  The  -ommittee  i.s 
deeplv  concerned  with  the  Indian  people 
who  go  into  our  urban  areas  and  we  hope 
that  the  BIA  ran  be  of  assistance  where- 
ever  possible  in  coun.sellng  advising  and 
working  with  the  Indians  difflculties  in 
adjusUng   to  urban  situations 

"Hie  Intriguing  and  interesung  Uung 
to  this  Congress  .should  be  that  the  BIA 
which  hai  been  denounced  by  every  poli- 
tician running  for  anything  is  appealed 
to  now  as  a  source  by  the  Indians  "for 
protection  and  assistance  not  only  in 
reservation   areas   but   in   urban   areas." 


This  I  think  ls  an  interesting  commen- 
tary based  perhaps  upon  success  achieved 
on  the  long  road  we  have  traveled  in  the 
last  few  years  with  our  Indian  programs 

It  is  with  some  pride  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  providing  m  our  construction 
budget  this  year  a  new  type  of  recrea- 
uon  funding  for  the  new  Cherokee 
school— the  first  swimming  pool  for  In- 
dian students  will  be  constructed  in  that 
school  I  hope  to  .see  the  day  when  every 
one  ot  these  schools  has  the  same  kind 
of  faclhty 

The  BIA.  at  my  request  last  year,  has 
provided  for  us  a  summary  of  the  status 
of  their  Indian  .schools  as  to  construc- 
tion needs  and  geographical  location,  et 
cetera  I  think  it  ls  most  Important  that 
the  committee  have  this  in  order  to  urge 
the  BIA  that  wherever  possible  they  de- 
velop joint  arrangements  with  our  pub- 
lic .school.s  and  then  those  .schools  nec- 
essarily remaining  because  of  geography 
may  be  made  showcases  of  what  an  edu- 
cation ran  be 

There  Ls  $200,000  on  thLs  budget  added 
by  the  committee  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Rough  Rock  School  which  Is 
one  of  the  truly  inuurtnatlve  schools  In 
the  Navajo  area  TTie  committee  is  going 
lo  be  more  than  interested  in  the  kind  of 
planning  they  do  for  the  retention  and 
maintenance  of  the  family  kind  of  cul- 
ture in  connection  with  their  school  You 
Know  our  schixils.  be  they  Indian  or  any- 
thing eLse.  .should  be  a  symbol  of  the  best 
that  is  in  any  community  and  particular- 
ly ts  this  true  In  the  Indian  world  I  feel 
that  through  them  Is  provision  made  for 
a  community  impetus  second  to  none 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
BI.A  will  approve  increasing  ftmdlng  for 
the  Navajo  irrigation  project  Tlie  key 
to  Indian  economy  lies  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  land  itself  reforestation  of  their 
lands  where  there  exLsts  today  a  deficit 
in  reforestation  of  approximately  251.000 
a*-res  Indian  forest  land  totals  13  million 
acres  Timber  stand  improvement,  re- 
forestation, and  cleajiup  activities  are 
part  of  an  economic  resource  of  which 
the  Indians  have  greet  need,  remember- 
ing that  they  and  the  land  have  always 
coexisted 

The  committee  has  also  added  funds 
here  t^i  provide  for  the  renovation  of  In- 
dian houses  in  California  The  item  of 
»8»4  600  will  provide  426  renovated 
houses  which  will  close  the  gap  in  this 
cateworv  r»f  self-help  hoaslng  in  Califor- 
nia .Since  HUD  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  new  homes,  the  com- 
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mlttee  sincerely  hopes  that  they  move 
ahead  in  this  area 

There  is  also  $1,105,400  for  the  renova- 
tion of  Indian  houses  elsewhere  In  this 
Nation  on  a  priorlty-of-need  basis  and 
a  little  later  in  the  bill  in  the  Indian 
health  category  there  will  be  an  Item  for 
the  sanitary  facilities. 

■xrmxAC  or  otttdooi  »bc«eation 

SALARnCS    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.    1971    M,  170,  000 

Eatlmat*     1973 3,  9»9,  000 


Recommended.    1973 $3  999.000 

ComparlAon 

Appropriation,    1971 — 171,000 

Estimate.    1972 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
is  the  same  as  that  provided  in  the 
budget  estimate  However,  the  commit- 
tee directs  that  the  amount  available  for 
nationwide  planning  be  reduced  by 
$300,000  and  the  amount  available  for 
resource  area  studies  be  increased  by 
$300,000 


LAND    AND    WATKB    COJ»8EBVATION    rVfTD 

Appropriation.    1971 '•327.400.000 

E«tlmale      1972 380.000,000 

Recommended.   1973 3*0.  000.  000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.    1071 -t- 33.  600.000 

Estimate.    1972.    ..    — 30.000,000 

'  In  addition,  asO.OOO.OOO  for  liquidation 
ol  contract  authority. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  action 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  the 
budget  request : 


AcUvlty 


BudfM 
•sttmste 


CofnniRtM 
bW.1972 


CtlMlf* 


1.  A»«tinc«  to  SUtri  .   $200,000,000    $25S.000.000     -$25,000,000 


2.  FMcai  1*1x1  KQuisitioti  proirim 
Nltionjl  Pirk  Stnoct 

An<J«non»ilt«  NMS.  Gi        

Apmtl*  IsUwJj  NL.  «fi5     

B»flK)rn  Canyon  NRA.  Mont-WjO 

Buciyrw  MM   Fla      

C»p«  Cod  N5  M*n 

C  4  0  C»n»l  NHP   KW-W.  V» 

DtUwart  Watti  Gap  NRA,  PI.-NJ... 

Cut)   Istands  NS.  FU  -Miss. 

Minutt  Man  NHP   Mau 

NatKwial  WiW  t  Sc»n«:  Riy»n  System 

Pncataway  Park.  Md 

Pent  R»Y«  NRA,  Calif 

Sl«*p<nf  Baai  Dunes  NLMicti 

Voyaiaurs  MP.  Minn 

inkotdinp  <oth«i  than  t»«rg1a<)«s) 

ty«r|U<)*!  NP  Fla 

Cl«fici*nci*s  

{f»dannr»d  spacin 


3U,  OOC 

4,210.000 

100,000 

?  »4S  000 

«  309  OOC 

9.91i.00C 

606. 6» 

1.107.735 

2  000  000 

7  660.  7U 

1  238  (93 

2.  259.  000 

7  925.000 

500.000 

12.500.000 

10.000.000 

1,500.000 

1.000.000 


353  OOO 
4.210.000 

100  000 
7  945  000 

6  30S  000 
9,915,000 

606  656 

1  807,  7J5 

2  000  000 
2  660  716 
1  23«  «93 
2,259,000 

7  925,000 
500  000 

10,700,000 

10,000.000 

1.500  000 

1,000.000 


-l  8O0  000 


ToUI.  NttiOMi  Part  S«rv<ct 

f Of»st  Sa'yica 

riaminiGon*  NRA,  Ula^■Wyo 

Laka  Taho*  liiy)!   lav  

Mouni  Rop«'S  NRA.  Va 
National  torn!  racrntion  lands 
Nationa'  «ild  and  scanK  liven  ...    . 
Sp'uct  Knob-Saiwca  Rxks.  NRA,  W. 

Vl  

UnidtntifiM  inhotdinfs  (wiIMn  new 

arias) 


69,830,000       6S.030.000       -1.000.000 


600  000 

219  900 

1.600.000 

12,546.7M 

935.900 

581.000 

753.  300 


600  000 

219. 90C 

1  600  000 

12.546.700 

935,900 

Stl.OOO 

7S3.300 


AcOvtty 

BUOOBt 

estimate 

Coflimlttat 
bill.  1972 

CluMca 

Wiikaytown-ShistaTrinitT  NRA. 
Catil       

tl.  556,000 
B7,200 

{1.558.000  . 
857,200  . 

WiMarnass  areas 

Total.  Forest  Safvita 

Buraav  ot  Sport  Fishanes  and  Witdlite: 
Endaf>farad  tpaoas 

Attwater's  greater  iKaine  ctiick- 

an  Teiis          

Btack-lootad       lerrat.      South 

DakoU.. 

Blackwater-NWR  Md     

Columbian    wtiite-tnled    dear. 
Washiniton-Oreion 

19. 652. 000 

19,652,000  . 

1.000,000 

550.000 

350.000 

1   100  000 

1.000,000 

988  000 

St  Johns  NtlTR   Fli 

Total.  Bureau  ol  Sport  Fish- 
ries  and  Wildm«     ..   

Btjreati  ol  Land  Management 

Rojut  River   Greg.,  Wild  and  Scanic 

Rivers  System.. 

Pacfic  Crest  Trail                      .  .  . 

4  988  OOC 

M  988  OOC 

-J3  OOO  OOC 

479,000 
20.000 

479  000  . 
20.000  . 

Total.  Bureau  of  land  Management 

Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreation:  Adminis- 
tration 

499  000 

499.000 

5.031.000 

4.831,000 

-200  000 

Total,  Federal  program   

Grand  total.  1972 

loaooo.ooo 

95,000.000 

-5  000,000 

380.000.000 

350,000.000 

-30  ooaooo 

■  To  be  tflstributad  by  Dapartment  on  baah  o(  prtority  naads. 

As  Indicated  In  the  above  table,  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  is  $30,- 
000,000  below  the  budget  estimate  The 
total  reduction  consists  of  $25,000,000 
for  assistance  to  States,  $1,800,000  Na- 
tional Park;  Service  inholdings;  $3,000,- 
000  for  endangered  species:  and  $200,000 
for  administration 

The  committee  concurs  with  opinions 
heretofore  expressed  that  acquisition  of 
land  under  both  the  State  and  Federal 
programs  should  be  accomplished  with 
the  least  possible  delay  To  the  extent 
this  objective  is  not  achieved,  serious  es- 
calation in  the  cost  of  land  to  be  acquired 
is  experienced 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  there  existed  a  cash  balance 
Of  $22,5.101.970  This  amount  combined 
with  the  1971  appropriation  of  $357,400.- 
000  provided  a  total  of  $582,501,970 
available  for  expenditure  While  It  is 
recognized  that  all  available  funds  are 
not  expended  in  any  one  year,  the  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  imposed 
an  expenditure  limitation  of  $226,000,- 
000  for  the  1971  fLscal  year  From  a  cash 
available  standpoint,  this  would  indicate 
a  carryover  into  fiscal  year  1972  of  ap- 
proximately $357  5  million. 

In  view  of  this  apparent  excessive  un- 


expended balance  which  will  be  carried 
into  the  1972  fiscal  year  the  committee 
IS  of  the  opinion  that  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
provide  for  both  the  State  and  Federal 
programs 

The  $3,000,000  reduction  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  acquisition  of  land 
for  endangered  species  has  not  been 
designated  for  any  particular  activity 
The  committee  expects  the  Department 
to  allocate  this  reduction  on  the  basis 
of  priority  needs 

The  budget  program  for  land  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Forest  Service  limited  acqui- 
sitions, with  a  few  minor  exceptions  to 
land  associated  with  scenic  rivers,  wild- 
erness, and  national  recreation  areas. 
The  committee  feels  this  policy  is  too 
restrictive  and  directs  that  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1972 
be  on  the  same  general  basis  that  has 
prevailed  heretofore 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
is  enabling  this  Nation  to  acquire  a 
much-needed  reservoir  of  acreage.  How- 
ever, I  would  remind  those  working  on 
budgets  in  future  years  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  land  is  going  to  pose  the 
problem  of  providing  management  f  imds. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  acquire  land 
and  let  it  wait.  Problems  of  safety,  over- 
use, public  use,  pollution  all  enter  Into 


the  escalating  costs  of  public  land  own- 
ership. 

The  mobility  of  our  population  today 
has  extended  the  scope  of  travel  by 
visitors  Interested  in  the  recreation  areas 
of  this  cotmtry.  Consequently,  the  in- 
flux of  out-of-state  visitors  to  certain 
States  with  popular  outdoor  recreation 
sites  has  greatly  Increased.  In  s<Hne  in- 
stances, this  has  resulted  in  overcrowd- 
ing of  State  facilities  to  the  extent  that 
the  areas  are  not  always  readily  avail- 
able to  inhabitants  of  the  State.  In  these 
circvimstances.  there  are  some  States 
considering  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
whereby  out-of-State  visitors  would  be 
excluded  from  the  State  parfcs.  This 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  solution.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  these  State  parks  was 
funded  through  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  which  provides  50  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  from  Fed- 
eral funds  contributed  by  all  people  of 
this  Nation. 

If  such  a  restrictive  policy  were  to  be 
adopted  by  any  State,  the  committee 
of  necessity,  would  be  obliged  to  give 
consideration  to  the  reduction  of  land 
and  water  conservation  fimds  to  those 
States  which  exclude  out-of-State  visit- 
ors from  participating  in  the  pleasure  of 
these  facilities. 
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Orrtcm  or  T«b«ito«h» 
t.DtcrwTs-niA'noM  or  TSBarrouaB 

A,pproprt»tlori     1971 ---  tn   414.  000 

Itotlin*t«     19^3_       a:    930   (X)0 

EtTOommwKled,    I9r% 31    537   OOO 

OomparMoci 

Appropriation.  1971 -(-4.133  000 

1973 -SM.OOO 


Tlie  reducuon  of  1393  000  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  mciudes  decreaaes 
ot  119,000  (or  oper&tuig  costs  ot  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Oovemor  of  .Vraencan  Samoa, 
and  t374,000  for  administrative  coets  of 
the  Wuhln«ton  Headquarters  Office 

ncTT  Tim»rro»T  or  rvx  pacetic  au-ANrw 

ApproprUtJon.  1971 —  »«   964   000 

B«lll««t«      1973 59    980,  000 

Reoommended.    1973 69.  980.  000 

ApproprUtloo.  1971 -fll«.  000 

bitlm«t«.  1973- 

Punda  provided  under  this  appropria- 
tion account  are  for  the  continuation  of 
the  accelerated  development  program  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  public 
works,  and  resource  management  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  committee  is  .seriously  concerned 
that  Ineptitude  of  management  In  the 
trust  territories  has  created  a  dismal  res- 
ervoir of  uncompleted  projects  One  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  In  education  m  the  east- 
em  district  It  Is  nec«ssar>'  to  provide 
dormitories  In  this  eastern  district  in  or- 
der that  students  may  attend  schools ;  yet 
the  construction  programs  show  us  that 
we  have  a  distance  to  go  For  example,  of 
700  children  graduatmg  this  summer 
from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Mars  halls 
only  77  wUl  be  able  to  attend  high  school 

In  the  Ponape  district.  600  children 
graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  will 
be  eligible  for  high  school  more  than 
400  will  not  be  able  to  attend  secondary 
school. 


The  problem  of  these  dormitories  ls 
critical  and  I  urvte  the  administration  of 
the  territories  to  .step  this  up.  for  there  is 
;n  the  territories  the  matter  of  the  stu- 
dent population  already  being  relatively 
older  than  that  in  our  American  schools 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
situation  of  the  trust  territories  and 
question  the  need  for  dormitories.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  tremendous  numter 
of  miles  of  ocean  separating  young  peo- 
ple from  school  facilities. 

The  committee  has  also  repeatedly 
urged  the  territorial  government  there 
to  provide  construction  for  the  simple 
things  of  improvement  such  as  wells  for 
water  supply  and  outpatient  dispen- 
saries There  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  scheduled  completion  for  water 
and  sewer  lines,  but  island  after  Island  Is 
still  deficient 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Mi- 
croneslan  Congress  who  come  so  far  each 
year  to  meet  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  share  in  budget  and  prob- 
lem discussions 

I  would  also  Uke  to  thank  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Samoa  and  Guam  for  their  par- 
ticipation Together,  we  can  ail  achieve 
our  goals 

UtNTMJLL    RXSOtJBCXS 

awoLoaicjLL  sxTrnvrr 

SUVVIT9.    INVX8TICATIOMS,   AKV   USKAtCH 

Appropriation.     1971 »:14   803   000 

Bitlmat*      1972 1^6    18a.  000 

RacotnmendAtlon..     1973 130.000  000 

Compajljon 

Appropriaclon.     1971 -f  16.  397.000 

EBUmatf      19T2 _-.  J-3.818.000 

The  total  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
propnauon  for  1971  and  the  1972  budget 
estimate  by  acuvity  is  as  follows 


M  coaparad  attk— 


CoamittM 
b«.l972 


U7l 
tpprepHMlM 


UtiMtr 


I  mourc*  I'M  inttronmtntM)  9rai«etl 

M4sfci  pip«tin«  r«iit«d  nv«iti|>tjam  

^»00<riphic  lunrtri  irnj  mooi"!  

'■«<»HC  iM  miiMnI    nouru  torvrrs  ">0  mtpqiltg. 

Mi**fil9  <<lGO**nr 'mh  grofrim  

Witir  r«s«urc*s  invtstifitiom 

CwatmtMA  a*  l»ii<h  »•<)  T«n*n(» 

£*ttli  rtaou'tci  oBMmtU—  Ifl*— ' 

GaSMll  Idmintjtrition 

Soaeial  wrpoM  ttcility 

I  aerMMd  ojy  cost!  


tl.  750, 000 

1,320,000 

32. 050.000 

32. 100.  000 

?S3.aoo 

35.K4.000 
13.  07t.0OO 
5.176,000 
2.761,000 


4,832.000 


-(-$993,000 
-le.  000 

-l-i.iis.ooo 

+-7*3.000 

-5.000 

-l-l.  IJIOOO 

t3.  406.  000 

+3,  2S5. 000 

-St.  000 

-750.000 

-M.S32.000 


-nt.Qoo 

-i-»n.aoo 

-11.000 

+3.047.000 

-3.000 


-143.000 


Talil.GMhvcMSunty UOiOOaOOO       +15.397,000       +3.«ll,000 


The  net  increase  of  $3,818,000  over  the 
oudget  estimate  recommended  by  the 
committee  mcludes  reductions  of  $39,000 
for  savings  In  paperwork  management 
and  pubUc  relaUons:  and  $U3.0OO  for 
absorption  of  pay  Increase  costs 

Testimony  developed  during  the  hear- 
ing Indicated  an  urgent  requirement  for 
accelerated  activity  to  achieve  effective 
management  of  oil  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  The  bill  includes 
$4,000,000  above  the  budget  estimate  for 
evaluation  and  monitoring  of  offshore  oil 
pnxlucuon.  The  following  tabulation  re- 
flects the  distribution  of  the  addiUonal 
funds 


(I* 


Acfvily 


rocal 
JTM' 
(971 


Fiacil 

r«*f 

1972 

bvdtd 


Corn-  IncTMS* 

mitlM  9v«r 

tM«,  1972 

1972  bttdnt 


3fl  tho(«  notofKjl 

ui-wn  1.315      1.510 

'mHi'cc  tva<u4t>on t,  113       1,212 

4*(ui<tor< 'u<KtKins 3,041      3,313 

'»TO<»utl»n  cnnirt  (MER) 


2,4«o      +no 

2.712    +1,500 
4. 0S3        +750 


I  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Geological  Survey  to  mineral  re- 
s*>virces  I  do  want  to  point  that  the  addi- 
lionai  $3,818,000  which  we  are  providing 
*il!  establish  at  more  effective  levels  an 


integrated  program  of  geologic  and  geo- 
physical investigation  to.  first,  assess 
resource  potential  of  ail  the  Outer  Con 
tinental  Shelf,  second.  Identify  areas 
worthy  of  Industry  exploration:  third, 
progressively  provide  data  for  lease  selec- 
Uon.  evaluation,  and  management;  and 
fourth,  provide  for  equipment  acquisition 
including  computer  analysis  capability 
intended  to  establish  capability  equal  or 
better  than  Industry's  to  assess  the  value 
of  areas  to  be  leased 

"Hiis  money  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  geophysical  and  geologic  data  for  tract 
selection,  environmental  impcict  review 
and  tract  appraisal  It  provides  super- 
vision for  additional  exploration,  permits, 
leases,  and  for  7-day  per  week  inspec- 
tions, routine  accident  Inveetigatlon 
procedure,  management  information  sys- 
tem of  lease  and  well  data,  and  a  modest 
research  program  to  stimulate  larger  in- 
dustry efTorts  to  improve  safety  and 
reliability  of  drilling,  producing,  and 
gathering  systems. 

The  committee  found  in  the  hearings 
that  the  Gteologlcal  Survey  did  not  have 
as  much  mformatlon  as  industry  on  the 
very  tracts  over  which  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Msmagement  handled  the  leasing 
and  the  Geological  Survey  monitored  It 
is  uncon-scionaWe  for  our  Government  to 
be  so  handicapped 

BinucAU  or  minks 

CONSKSVATION     AND    DCVXIX3PMENT    OT    MINSKAI. 

Rxsoumcxs 

Apprortatlon.   1971 #49.360.000 

atlmat*.  1973_.. 4a.  029.  000 

R«commended.    1973 49.000.000 

Oomptu-lson : 

Appropriation,  1971 —360,000 

EBtlmaM-    1973 -(-971,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  appro- 
priation and  the  1972  budget  estimate  by 
activity  Is  as  foUowa: 


MMty 


BIN  CINRIMfVd  wHfi — 

C««*aMttM     1971  Mpra-         Esdmali, 
bill.  1972  prfaUofl  1972 


Roetrch : 
Coil      

Oil  ihile 
McttUuriy 
Mmini 
Maiint  mineral 

minini 
EipMsivei 
Rtaourct  devtiop- 


SUUttic* 

Economic  tnilyiis 

BitumincKji  co*i 

Anthracite 

P«|iot«um 

MinefiU 

International  K- 
livitm 
Riduclion  in  (xjblic 

reiationi  md 

pip«riM>rt>  man- 

(imntnt  ,         . .    . 
IncruMd  pay  cocts 

Total,  conttrva- 
tion  and  dt- 
««lopin«nto4 

mitMfil  ro- 
iourca    . 


{S.  770. 000 
3,000,000 
2.500.000 

13.550  000 
4  900  000 


693.000 


,207,000 
S46  000 
Vb  OOO 

7M  OOO 

sao  000 

»3,QO0 
692.000 


-$111,000 

+225,000 

-51,000 

+316.000 

-3.155.000 

-325.000 
-14.000 


-56.000  

-14.000  

-73  000 

+9*4: 000  +$1,666,000 

-22,000 

+768,000  


-11.000 


-29.000          -29.000         -29.000 
1,935.000    +1.935,000  


49. 000. 000 


-260.000        +971,000 


The  net  increase  of  $971,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  includes  a  reduction  of 
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$29,000  for  savings  m  public  relations 
and  paperwork  management,  and  the 
following  increases 

»«SrnrRCTE    DEVELOPMINT — ANTmWCnT 

Research  and  demonstration  of  tech- 
niques for  surface  mine  reclamation, 
$600,000 

Research  on  abatement  of  acid  mine 
drainage  problems.  $100,000 

Research  on  using  mine  waste  bank 
materials  for  abating  mine  subsidence 
hazards.  $300,000, 

HEALTH    AND    SAITTT 

Appropriation,  1971 »5B,029,O00 

Estimate,  1972 73.643,000 

Recommended,  1973 73.630,000 

Appropriation.  1971 -f  16,  601,000 

Estimate.  1972 -13,000 

The  reduction  of  $13,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  relates  to  additional  sav- 
ings to  be  achieved  by  greater  economy  in 
public  relations  and  paperwork  manage- 
ment activities 

The  committee  is  seriously  concerned 
with  various  shortcomings  in  the  health 
and  safety  program  which  have  been 
reported  from  various  sources  By  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act., 
Congress  has  indicated  the  importance 
it  gives  to  making  the  Nation's  mines  a 
safe  place  for  miners  to  work  It  has  also 
provided  necessar>'  fund-s  and  personnel 
to  accomplish  this  objective  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  tabulation: 


Budiet 
Esttnate    AppropriiUon 


PotJUORS 


FY19S9 J12,546.000  J12.334.00C  825 

Fn970 15  90?  OOC  ?7  4S?  OOP  !   380 

FY  1971 58.029  000  58.029  000  2.24? 

FY  1972 73,643,000  i73.630.000  i2.532 


I  Approved  by  Houn. 

In  fairness  to  thi^e  responslhle  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  manj-  imavoidable 
problems  were  encountered  in  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  this  activity  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Not 
only  was  the  program  greatly  expanded, 
but  there  was  also  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing skilled  personnel  and  adequate 
eqmpment  necessarj-  for  the  operation  of 
the  program  on  an  accelerated  basis. 
These  problems  were  discussed  at  some 
length  in  hearings  before  the  committee 
both  in  connection  with  the  1971  and 
1972  budget  estimates 

Notwithstanding,  the  committee  will 
expect  a  greatly  improved  quality  of  per- 
formance in  this  program  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  It  would  seem  that  sufficient 
time  has  now  elapsed  to  solve  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  prevailed,  and 
with  the  concerted  attention  that  should 
be  given  to  this  ver>-  important  work, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  an 
efTective  program  cannot  be  achieved 
within  the  next  fiscal  year 

OKMCaAL    ADMINISTBATrVE    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.  1971 $1,942,000 

EstUnate.     1972 1.970,000 

R«»mmended.    1973 1,970.000 


Comparison;  t,,  „ 

Appropriation,  1971-. -I- $28  000     „  f  j^^  *"?>^t '"ecommended  by  the  com- 

Estimete,    1972 -r»-o,  ^     n^^g^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  appropriaUon  and 

the  1972  budget  esttmate  by  activity  is 


The  committee  recommends  an  ap>pro- 
priaUon  of  $1,970,000,  the  budget  esU- 
mate.  for  general  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

omcE  OP  coAi.  &£seaju;h 

Appropriation,     1971 $17,160,000 

Estimate,     1972 31,0(30,000 

Recommended,    1972 21,880,000 

CorapATtson: 

Appropriation,  1971 -(-4,730,000 

Estimate,    1972 +-860,000 

The  budget  estimate  provided  that  for 
three  of  the  pilot  plant  projects  to  be 
operative  in  fiscal  year  1972,  total  fund- 
ing of  the  operation  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  Federal  funding  and 
one-third  private  fimding.  This  proposal 
was  discussed  at  length  during  the  hear- 
ings. On  the  basis  of  informatlcai  pro- 
vided, the  committee  has  serious  res- 
ervations as  to  the  wisdom  of  venturing 
on  a  combmed  fimding  basis  at  this  stage 
of  the  research  projects  Many  ramifica- 
tions are  involved,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  such  action  could  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  best  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided addltiontil  fundmg  of  $1 .050,000  for 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Midway  project  at 
Tacoma.  Wash  and  $1,100,000  for  the 
bituminous  coal  research  project  at 
Homer  City.  Pa.  The  additional  amounts 
represent  the  one-third  contribution  that 
would  have  been  required  from  private 
industry 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
additional  $300,000  for  a  coal  gasifica- 
tlon  study  to  be  performed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Ofelahoma. 

The  bill  provides  $400,000.  a  reduction 
of  $1,600,000  below  the  budget  estimate, 
for  the  Cresap  Pilot  Plant  at  Cresap, 
W  va. 

It  would  seem  to  me  in  commenting  on 
coal  research  programs  which  are  so 
vital  to  utilization  of  this  sourt*  of  en- 
ergy that  a  national  policy  on  energy 
must  be  established  If  coal  is  to  pro- 
vide no  further  part  of  that  energy 
source  due  to  accidents  to  human  be- 
ings or  damage  to  the  land,  then  re- 
search money  is  ill-spent,  and  it  appears 
basic  to  me  that  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  in  concert  with  the 
Congress  determine  where  we  are  going. 
omcE  or  OIL  and  gas 

Appropriation.    1971.. $1,273,000 

Estimate,    1972 1,  57o!  000 

Recommended.   1972 1.870.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation,     1971 -f- 297.  000 

Estimate 


as  follows: 


BMI  compartd  with— 


Activity 


Fi*  hatditiiat 

Wiidiift  refuge* 

Soil  and  moisture  con- 
servation 

Mamieintnt  and 
enforcement 

Fishery  raiaarch 

Wildlita  rncarcti 

Fisharv  servica 

WJliJljfe  i*rvie»j_ 

Rivar  bann  rudm 

PtstKKtts  ravitw. 

Incraasad  pay  costs 

Total,  manainnent 
and  mvistigstions 
of  resources 


Estimate 

_     "''^ 

-J4.00C 
-12.000 


CommittM  lJ7i 

Pill.  1972  appropriatiou 


.$11   114  000  -193  IOC 

19,308,000  -208  300 

767,000  -8,800 

5.167,000  •r?90  OOO 

5,797,000  -1-90  600 

9,944,000  4-610  300 

2.996.000  -r49«,  750 

4  117,000  -Itt.gSO 

3  789  000  *1  60?, 100 
-568  000 

2.295.000  -r2. 295. 000 


-2.  OOC 
-2.  OOO 
-46  OOC 
h4*  OOC 
-4,  OOC 


64.794.000     -1-4990,000      -1-70,000 


The  net  increase  of  $70,000  includes  a 
reduction  of  $29,000  for  savings  in  pubUc 
relations  and  paperwork  management; 
and  additions  of  $50,000  for  a  cooperative 
wildlife  research  unit  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.;  and  $49,000 
for  a  c(X)peratlve  fishery  unit  at  the  Ten- 
nessee Technological  University,  Cooke- 
ville.  Tenn. 

The  committee  directs  that  the  Ete- 
partment.  in  its  recently  announced  over 
new  of  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
wildUfe  depredation,  give  specific  con- 
sideration to.  (1 »  insuring  that  all  pro- 
grams to  control  predators  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  maximum 
protection  to  the  birds,  animals  and  wild- 
life in  an  area;  <2i  placing  more  em- 
phasis on  the  supervision  of  control 
acUons  which  will  insure  that  Depart- 
ment guidelines  are  strictly  carried  out; 
and,  <3)  further  efTorts  which  can  be 
made  to  develop  control  actions  which 
are  limited  to  the  damage  causing  ani- 
mals. 

Within  available  fimds,  the  Bureau 
.=hall  provide  technical  assistance  for  de- 
velopment of  a  fishery-  program  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  Wyo 

The  committee  recommends  that  con- 
certed attention  be  given  to  the  adverse 
effects  supersaturation  of  nitrogen  is 
having  on  fish  which  inhabit  areas  where 
large  dams  are  legated. 

The  committee  directs  that  within 
available  funds,  a  special  study  be  per- 
formed to  determine  the  nature  and  cost 
of  remedial  action  that  should  be  taken 
to  enhance  recreation  facilities  and  fTsh 
and  WildUfe  habiut  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Salton  Sea,  Calif. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Appropriation.  1971 $6,144,000 

1972.. Estimate.    1972 4.440.000 

Recommended.    1972 6,226,000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.    1971. -f  1,081.  000 

Estimate.    1972 -fl, 786, 000 


The  bill  provides  $1,570,000,  the  budget 
estimate,  to  fund  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas. 

FISH  AND  Wnj>Lm  AND  PASKS 

BtTKEAU  or  SPORT  riSHERIES  AND  WODLDn 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 

REsoracEs 

Appropriation.    1971  _ •69.804.000 

Estimate.    1972 64.724.000 

Recommended,   1972 m.  794,000 

Comparison 

AppropriaUon,    1971 -1-4,990,000 

Estimate,    1972 -J-TO,  000 


This  appropriation  finances  the  con- 
struction of  fish  hatcheries  and  wildlife 
refuge  facilities,  and  fishery  and  wildlife 
research  facilities. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,225,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,785,000  over  the  budget  estimate  Ad- 
diUonal funding  is  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects : 
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San  M&rcos  NaUonaJ  Pl&h  Hatchery, 
Tex    $34«.{)00 

Warm  Spnngs  National   Pish   Hatch- 
ery. Ore«  .  $297  000 

Meridian     Nations:     f\sh     Hatchery, 
MLss.t  190.000 

Relocation  of  Plah  Control  Laboratory 
La  Crosse.  Wis  ,  »480  000 

Relocation  of  AlJe«heny  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  Pa,.  $2r7.0O0. 

Complete  master  plan  and  begin  con- 
struction on  Muscautuck  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Ind..  $195,000 

The  1972  budget  estimate  conulned  a 
listing  of  selected  economies  and  reforms 
for  1972.  It  was  stated  that  the  listing  of 
activities  for  termination  Incorporates 
the  results  of  a  diligent  search  to  uncover 
inefllclent.  obsolete,  or  lower  priority  pro- 
grams "  Included  In  this  category  was 
construction  of  the  National  Fisheries 
Center  and  Aquarium.  The  committee  Is 
not  sympathetic  to  the  protxjsed  action 
In  this  connection  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other construction  of  the  aquarium  has 
been  delayed  for  several  years  Funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  aquanum 
-were  awJiopilated  m  fiscal  year  1966 
While  the  committee  has  received  no 
formal  information  from  the  administra- 
uon  as  to  the  reason  for  the  delay.  It  Is 
aware  of  the  extensive  dissension  regard - 
mg  the  location  of  the  aquarium 

The  committee  recommends  that 
$25,000  of  unobligated  construction  funds 
be  used  to  perform  a  study  of  an  alter- 
nate site  for  the  aquarium,  which  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  m  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

MIUJkTOST    ItBO    CONCXBV&TION    ACCXitrWT 

Appropriation.  1971 •?.  500.  000 

tKX.XXDM.te      1973 7.800,000 

Recommeruled.    1973 7.500,000 

Comparison 

Appropriation    lOTl .. 

BBtlmate.  19TJ 

The  recommended  amount,  together 
with  an  estunated  $6,000,000  to  be  avail- 
able Ln  receipts  from  Federal  hunting 
stamps  will  provide  a  total  In  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  account  rif 
$13,500,000  for  flscal  year  1972  to  con- 
tinue the  expanded  wetlands  acquisition 
program 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  wetlands 
legislation,  the  appropriation  advances 
to  the  fund  for  acquLSltlon  of  refugees 
are  to  t)e  repaid  from  receipts  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1977 

ANiUiaOMOOS    AMD     OaXAT     :-AKXS    nSRKXIKS 
CUNSXSTATION 

Appropr.atlon.  1971 $3,326,000 

Estlmat*    1973 3,333  OOO 

R«conun*nded,    1873 3.333.000 

Comparlaon 

Appropnatlon,  1971 -f8.  000 

BBtlmate   1973... 

Funds  provided  under  this  appropria- 
tion are  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91^249  approved  May  14. 
1970  The  purpose  of  this  pmstram  \s  to 
preserve  develop,  and  enhance  anadro- 
mous  fishery  resources  within  '■.he  several 
States  and  the  Great  LaXes 

GKNXmAl.    .VOMINISriArrVB    tXFTSBtS 

Appropriation.     1971 M.  117.000 

RsttmAt*      1973 3.206.000 

R«comm«tTde<l.    1973 3,155,000 

Compar'.*}:! 

Appropriation,     1971 -1-38.000 

Bstlmate.    1973 —50,000 


The  committee  recommends  on  ap- 
propriation of  $2  155.000.  a  reduction  of 
$50,000  t)elow  the  budget  estimate  The 
reduction  of  $50  000  relates  to  absorption 
of  pay  increase  costs 

ITATIONAL   PAKK    SBITTCX 

MANAGrMorr  amd  paoTwmoN 

Appropriation      1971 $66,921,000 

Estlmat«     1973 70,882.000 

RecommerKled     1973 71.077,000 

Compartsor. 

Appropriation.  1971 -(-W.  156.000 

&tlmat«,  1973 -H96,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1971  ap- 
propriation and  the  1972  budget  estimate 
by  activity  Is  as  follows: 

Bill  comparad  wttk— 


Attivity 


ComminM  1971       Ejttnwto. 

bill.  1972  ippropcxtion  1)72 


M J  nj|tm«nt  of  ptrt 
■  "d  }lt«r  ttm  SS9.  S27.  MO  -f-$2.  (76, 100  +$1«7, 000 

fof»»l'»  ind  "Tt  coiv 
^"»  1,314.200        -1S3.200 

"ifk   ind  '•CtMllO'' 

sroffimi                          4. 9*7  000         -«34. 900         -Z,  000 
icrMMd  (>«r  coi*  J. 27»,  000     +3,27«,aOO 


Tom    m«nj|«mtnl 
•xdprotKfion 71.077.000    -I-S.IS6.000    -t-l»S.00O 


The  net  increase  of  $195,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  includes  a  reduction  of 
132  000  for  savings  in  public  relaUon5 
and  paperwork  management.  6uad  an  In- 
crease of  $227,000  to  provide  necessary 
funds  for  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  Ouif  Islands  Nauonal  Seashore 
authorized  by  Public  Law  91-660.  ap- 
proved January  8.  1971 

Officials  of  the  National  Park  Service 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  are  currently  faced  with  ever 
increasing  problems  In  the  operation  of 
our  nauonal  parks  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Including  the  greatlv  in- 
creased visitations  which  tax  available 
park  facilities,  and  a  changing  person- 
ality and  backgrounds  of  visitors  utilizing 
national  park  facilities  Many  of  these 
new  visitors  are  totally  unfamiliar  with 
hazards  that  may  be  encountered  In  a 
natural  environment  Consequently,  un- 
less ade<3'aate  preventive  action  is  taken, 
a  serious  rise  i.i  the  accident  rate  asso- 
ciated »ath  park  visiuuons  cannot  be 
avoided 

The  committee  directs  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  assign  top  priority  to 
Its  safety  program  and  within  available 
funds,  allocate  an  addiuonal  $125,000  for 
administration  of  an  expanded  safety 
program 

KAINTINANCI   AND   IKHABtUTATIDN  OF 

PHTsiCAi.  rAcmnxa 

Approprtatlon.  1971 •eo.  547  000 

E»tlma««      1973. 56.326.000 

Rooocnmended.    1973 56,330.000 

Cotoparlaon 

Appropriation.  1971 -f-B,  683,000 

Estimate      1973 +4,000 

The  net  Increase  of  $4,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  includes  an  addition  of 
$30,000  for  maintenance  of  physical  fa- 
cilities it  Oulf  IslancLs  NaUonal  Seashore 
authorized  by  Puhlic  Law  91-660,  ap- 
proved January  8.  1971.  and  a  reduction 
of  $26  000  for  savings  in  paperwork  man- 
agement. 


0OM»'l«Ut,T10N 

Appropriation.    1971 •19  667.000 

Estimate,    1973... 37.859.000 

Recommended.    1973 37.849,000 

Cooxpanson 

Appropriation.    1971 -f- 18.  393.  OOO 

Estimate.     1972 -10.000 

The  reducUon  of  $10,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  the  following 
decreases  and  increases 

Road  and  bridge  construction  in  non- 
critical  areas.      $1,176,000 

Water  rights  -$20,000 

Fort  Scott  Historic  Area.  Kans  4-  $65  - 
000 

Planning  funds.  Indiana  Dunes    Ind 
-T  $455,000 

Two  locomotive  replica,  Oolden  Spike 
National  Historic  Site.  Utah.   -$355,000 

Access  road  coastructlon  and  mainte- 
nance funds.  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  Utah.  -t-$50,000 

Planning  funds,  Oreers  Perry  Nauonal 
Water  Garden  Park   Ark  .  -(-$50,000 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore, 
Mich  ,  ^$211,000 

PAJUCWAT     KSVi    ROAD    CX)NST«UCTION 

lUKstriDATioN  or  coN-nLACT  AUTHoarrT 

Appropriation.    1971 $17,860,000 

Bstrtoate.     1972 18.500.000 

Recommended.    1972 18,500.000 

Comparison 

Approprtatlon.    1971 -(-860,000 

Estimate.    1973 

This  appropriation  provides  for  liqui- 
dation of  obligations  incurred  for  con- 
struction of  parkways  and  roads  and 
trails  by  the  National  Park  Service  under 
contract  authority  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act 

The  committee  recommends  that  to 
the  extent  fund.s  become  available  be- 
cause of  slippage  m  the  construction 
pro(?ram,  planning  be  accelerated  for  the 
Big  Horn  Canyon  Highway  and  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway 

PMSDVATION    or    HWTOaiC    PKOPEtTIXS 

Approprlatton.  1971 M   878  000 

EsUmate    1973 8.206.000 

Recommended.  1973 8.335,000 

Compajison : 

Appn^.prlatlon.  1971 -(-1.447  000 

Estimate   1973 -(-120  000 

Pijnds  provided  In  this  ajpproprlatlon 
are  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  89-665  approved  October 
15  1966  This  legislation  was  enacted  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation  The  total  amount  pro- 
vided Includes 

Grants-iii-ald.  $5,980,000 

Maintenance  of  the  NaUonal  Register 
and  administration  of  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams. $234,300 

Advisor>'  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. $126,400 

Historic  sites  survey,  $220,500 

Historic  American  buildings  survey, 
$225,500 

Historic  American  engineering  record, 
$120,300 

Archeologlcal  investigations  and  sal- 
vage, $1,309,000 

Pay  increase  costs,  $109,000 

The  Increase  of  $120,000  over  the  budg- 
et estimate  is  for  the  Ozette-MaJtah 
archeologlcal  project.  Washington. 

GK>mLAL      AOMINlaTBATITX      KXPCNSCS 

ApproprlaUon.  1971 83  874   000 

EBtlmate,  1972 4.  006.  000 
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Recommended.    1972 . $8,966,000 

Comparison . 

Appropriation.  1971 +83.000 

Bitlmat*.  1973 —60,000 

The  decrease  of  iSO.OOO  below  the 
budget  estimate  Is  for  absorption  of  pay 
increase  costs 

You  will  note  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  received  increasing  a{>pro- 
prlatlons  through  the  years:  however, 
problems  in  the  national  parks  are  in- 
creasing. Park  use  for  demonstrations, 
festivals,  and  so  forth  demands  Increased 
cleanup  and  policing  as  does  the  ever- 
escalating  and  tragic  use  of  park  facili- 
ties for  crime  and  drug  consumption  as 
well  as  drug  pushing 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  Is  also 
deeply  concerned  with  providing  maxi- 
mum safety  for  all  visitors.  However, 
some  of  the  very  physical  properties  of 
these  parks  do  not  lend  themselves  easily 
to  the  kind  of  safety  precautions  present 
In  other  faciliUes.  Roads  on  stee^)  moun- 
tains and  exciting  and  unusual  physical 
phenomena  In  a  park  should  stimulate 
the  most  careful  use  by  the  public,  partic- 
ularly those  with  young  people  in  the 
parks  In  fact,  if  I  were  addressing  myself 
to  the  park  user.  I  would  say,  "Prior  to 
your  use  of  the  park  acquaint  yourself 
with  what  you  will  see,  what  the  problems 
may  be,  and  educate  your  children  in  all 
the  extraordinary  safety  precautions 
which  must  be  utilized  " 

There  are  those  who  do  not  want  any 
roads  within  a  park.  However,  if  we  do 
not  repair  and  keep  our  park  roads  up, 
safety  problems  are  only  escalated.  Roll- 
ing rock,  poor  shoulders,  all  create 
hazards 

Another  problem  that  large  national 
parks  face  Is  overuse  through  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  vehicles.  The  Park 
Service  is  searching  for  solutions  and 
has  already  come  up  with  some  answers. 
As  time  goes  by  there  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  more  of  these  answers.  It 
would  also  seem  to  me  that  the  trans- 
portation Industry  of  the  United  States 
ou«ht  to  begin  to  think  about  access  to 
our  national  parks  and  recreation  centers 
through  use  of  public  transportation  so 
that  we  do  not  have  the  ever-broadening 
Incidence  of  increasing  vehicular  traffic 
within  park  boundaries 

I  am  sure  also  that  on  our  lakes  and 
streams  gasoline  pollution  from  pleasure 
boats  is  going  to  be  an  increasing  subject 
of  dLscus.sion  among  those  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  a  better  en- 
vironment 
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I  bring  to  your  attention  some  figures 
in  which  I  think  you  will  be  Interested. 
In  flscal  year  1986.  the  National  Park 
Service  managed  26.549,000  acres  at  a 
cost  per  acre  of  $4.80. 

In  flscal  yew  1971  the  Part  Service 
managed  28.5&3,000  acres  at  $6,48  an 
acre. 

The  total  average  cost  in  the  United 
States  In  areas  other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  $5.48  per  acre  in  the 
year  1971.  In  the  National  Capital  Parks 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington  the 
cost  per  acre  for  management  and  de- 
velopment was  $1,041.44  per  acre. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


TottI    amount 
ToUl    icra«f«         avaOablt  tor 

managn)  management  and 
(in  tboutandi)         development 


Cost 

per 
acre 


Frtcai  year — 

1966 

1967 

196* 

1969 

1970 

1971  (ifti- 
matMl). . 


26.S49 
?6,5S1 
27  ?15 
2S.38S 
2S.&24 

tl27, 446.000 
122,726  700 
124  30?  800 
!03  «69  000 

126  897  500 

$4.80 
4  62 
4.57 
3  64 
4.45 

28,  SU 

156.449,000 

5.48 

DKPABTMunr  or  rtn  iktzxioi 

NATIOMAL   PAKK    SKBTICK 

I  Total  Acrea^  managed,  in  thousands) 

Ptacal  year   1966 26,649 

Acreage  added  In  l»e7 a 

Acreage  added  In   1968 664 

Acreage  added  In  1969 I  1,170 

Acreage  added  In  1970... 139 

Acreage  added  In  1971    (estimated),.  29 


1  KMnedy  it  motty  lurt>ine  aircraft 
.kLJ?  *•"  "*"  »»»''•'>'•  '0'  O'Hare  ic  Lot  Anjeles  wM  tub- 

■LoaAngeleihist  hifti  volume  o«piitonaircrill 


Total  acreage,  1971  (estimated).   28,663 

DXTASTMSMT  OF  TH«  INTXKIO* 

NATIONAL    rAKK    BXSVItS 

NATIONAI,  CAPPTAl,  PAUU  ZM  THE  MTTaOPOLITAN 

AKEA    ONLT 

Pascal  year  1971  (eaUmated)  . 

Toul  acreage  managed 22.  868 

Total  amount  available  for 
management  and  develop- 
ment     '•33.806,300 

Cost  per  acre... •1.041.44 

'  Include*  •3.103,000  tor  development. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
the  committee  takes  some  measure  of 
credit  for  the  nationwide  program  which 
has  done  a  great  deal  In  our  clUes  during 
the  past  3  years.  "Summer  in  the  Parks  ' 
For  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to 
visit  areas  at  any  distance  from  a  city, 
these  programs  give  urban  residents  a 
chance  to  use  with  pleasure  and  purpose 
our  national  parks. 

Last  year  more  than  half  a  miUlon  par- 
ticipated in  the  city  of  Washington  alone. 
There  is  participation  also  in  New  York, 
the  West,  and  In  Philadelphia.  One  Sat- 
urday, my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt; 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
D»t  Clawson).  and  I  visited  Independ- 
ence Hall  and  the  surrounding  area  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  our  pleasure  that 
day  to  see  the  kind  of  park  visitation  that 
young  people  had.  A  room  was  especially 
created  to  demonstrate  the  living  of  that 
particular  time  in  our  history.  The 
teacher  explained  that  schoolchildren 
came  through  daily  to  visit,  see,  and  bet- 
ter imderstand  our  country  as  it  began 

The  committee  provided  the  first 
money  for  "Summer  In  the  Parts,"  and 
in  fact  there  would  have  been  no  pro- 
gram at  all  if  the  committee  had  not 


suggested  tha-t  parks  could  be  used  "by 
people  for  people." 

omcs  or  SAijm  waib 
SAUINI  WATn  ooNViasiotf 

A  budget  estimate  of  $27,025,000  was 
presented  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. Hearings  were  held  on  the  re- 
quest, but  the  necessary  authorizing 
legislation  had  not  been  enacted  when 
the  committee  concluded  Its  final  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Therefore,  this  budget 
request  has  been  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

Omcx  OiF  WATKB  UESOUSCKS  UCSXASCH 
aAI.JiaiK8   AND   XZPKNBXS 

Appropriation,  1971 •13,342,000 

Estimate,    1972.. 14,490,000 

Recommended.    1973 14.390,000 

Comparison : 

ApproprlaUon,  1971 -(-1,048,000 

Estimate,  1972... -300,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $14,290,000,  a  decrease  of 
$200,000  below  the  budget  estimate  for 
administration  of  the  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  88-379 — as 
amended. 

The  amount  included  In  the  bill  will 
provide : 

Assistance  to  States  for  Institutes 
$5,100,000. 

Matching  grants  to  institutes,  $a.000,- 
000. 

Water  resources  research  to  be  per- 
formed by  any  qualified  entity  or  individ- 
ual as  provided  under  title  n  of  the  Act. 
$4,300,000 

Administrative  expenses,  $923,000. 

Sclentmc  Information  Center,  $912  - 
000. 

Pay  increase  costs.  $56,000 
omci  or  THi  soucrroB 

Appropriation.     1971 t7.  836.  000 

Estimate,    1972 6,881.000 

Recommended.    1972 6.800,000 

Comparison 

Approprtatlon.  1971 —836,000 

Estimate,    1972 —81.000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,800,000.  a  reduction  of 
$81,000  below  the  budget  estimate  The 
reduction  includes  $2,000  for  savings  In 
paperwork  management;  and  $79,000  for 
absorption  of  pay  increase  costs. 

OmCI   or  TH«   SKOITAJtT 

Appropriation,  1971. »13,473,  000 

Estimate,  1972 14,475.000 

Recommended.    1973 13,975,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1971 -M.  603.  000 

Estimate.  1972--. —600.000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $13,975,000,  a  reduction  of 
$500,000  below  the  budget  estimate  The 
reduction  includes  the  following  de- 
creases; 

Savings  in  paperwork  management, 
$2,000, 

Increased  salarj-  and  related  costs. 
$200,000. 

Staff  to  assist  industry  in  production 
and  distribution  of  minerals  and  solid 
fuels  in  short  supply,  $40,000. 

Adjudication  services,  $100,000. 

Absorption  of  pay  increase  costs, 
$158,000. 

BALARHS  AND  rXP«N8l8 

(SPICIAL    rOKEIGN    CVTBMXNCT    PSOOKAlf) 

Appropriation,    1971 

Estimate,  1972 8600.000 
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znd.    rosncM     wmtcn    p«oc«ami — C3on. 
R*c<5min«n<l«<l      19T3. t600.  000 


Comp«rt»on 
Appropriation,  1971. 
KatliXMM.  10T2.    


-f-600.  000 


The  committee  recommends  &n  appro- 
prlaUon  of  $500,000  the  budget  esUmate. 
for  v&rtoua  research  program-s  utilizing 
excess  foreign  currencies 


Criticisms  are  leveled  sometimes 
against  the  expenditures  of  our  special 
foreign  currency  program  These  pro- 
grams are  usii&U;   used  for  tran&iation 


of  documents  to  which  we  would  have  no 
access  were  ii  not  for  the  use  of  foreljm 
currency  However  the  budget  this  year 
provides  mterestmg  research  actlviues 
which  will  contribute  to  total  world 
itnowledge  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  from 
desalination  to  oil  and  water  separation 
which  15  intrinsic  to  our  Icnowledge  of 
Oil  poIiutAntB  m  water 

TTTLX   n — UCUtTXO   ACrNCIXS 

DKPAmtX!»T  rj»  AGUCULTOTU roEXST  SSBVICX 

roBXST  p«(rr»CTTON  *NO  T-riuzjmoM 
The  bill  includes  under  this  heading  a 
U3taJ  appropriation  of  $320  6«7  000,  a  de- 
crea«  of  »33,88S.0OO  below  the  1971  ap- 


propriation, and  an  Increase  of  $13,050,- 

000  abcvf  the  budsret  estimate 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  action 
taken  on  the  programs  Included  under 
this  appropriation 

rrvBKffT    UAKD    MANACKICXITT 

Appropriation.   1971 92H1.M2  000 

EBtlmate,  1973_. 233,508   000 

Recommended     1973... ««.  718  000 

Comparison 

Appropriation,   1971 —42   784  000 

EsUmale    1972... 4-5,'310,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  comparl.son  with  the  1971  ap- 
propriation and  the  1972  budget  estimate 
by  acUvlty  it  as  foUows: 


nn  eoflifarad  wttii— 


CaouMttM 
M.  iS72 


1971 
•ppra^riatiM 


tttai 


m 


FO«€ST  LAND  MANAGEMfNT 

NatMml  fontt  tnttOion  ind  njiuftment 
rimbar  r«sogrca  nmafnnant 
SUM  rtatatitraiMM  mm  mtnttmtat. . 
>iit»imim«  tni  itaad   ai«rov«mMt... 

HkiwBoh  ftfc  nt  

WiMif*  featoiM  mnacMiMnt        

Soil  and  vatvr  mail 

Minanl  cMm,  Imms.  «nd  tp«ci<i  ut«i 
Uarf  dasiicatioai.  idiaMiiMnt!   ind  wrvrrt 
FiK««t  Sr»  pnHaction  . 

IT  Mirttiuaca  dl  itn(tro>r*m»i<ti  'or  '<r«  ind  |eo 
tnt  p«rpoM(  (iacMkli  eMRiminieatianx}. 


91    IM.  JOC  -t-tS,  440.000 

31   T«  MC  +11.340,000  +U.i».900 

n  »?  OOO  +1.405,000  +140,000 

S.O«(»C  ^1   1S5.000  -'•146.000 

S.J4C   XO  -ItS.OOO 

3  139  000  -45  MO  

4  511   XU  -72.300  

5  196  XC  '2  17^.000  +100.000 
i  1S4  TOO  -J5.000  +300.000 
'  5*9  »  -142.000  

*:  ci.ax)  -725.a&o  

7.230.000  -iM.oao 


Bill  compind  witfc— 


Activity 


Commrtlw  1971  Ejtim»te 

txll.  1972     IppTOprutioo  1972 


P«y">«fltslaEinp(oyM*'CompMMtioaFN«d..      {l.SZtOOO        +$163,000 


SobtoUl 
Amouat     (dvancad     Irom     Coopcratnt 
Ranii  lniprov«m«nt5 


712.  805, 000    +20,  405, 000      +$5.  210. 000 
-700.000  


Subtotal.  National  Forttf  pratactioa  tif 


nanaiafliant 


212.IOS.000    +20.405,000        +5,210,000 


Wittf  f»jourc«  i]«v«lopm«nl 
Fifhtint  l«r«j<  fun 
(■Met  and  dtsaaia  coirtrcM 
lacraa«d  gav  costt 


1.  at.  000  -77,000 

4.275.000  -70,000.000 

10,250,000  -1,502.000 

S,  390,  000  +»,  310,  000 


Total,  (pftn  land  maoatwaent 23t.71g.000     -42.784,000 


+5.210.000 


The  increase  of  $5,210,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  Includes  the  foUowmg 

Reforestation  and  timber  stand  im- 
provement, $4,382,000 

WUdllfe  hafcMat  management  and 
stand  miprovement,  Clart  National  For- 
est. Mo.,  $210,000 

Mineral  evaluation  .study  Mononga- 
hela  NaUonal  Forest  W  Va    $300  000 

StiKient  work  program.  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Canoe  Area,  Minn  ,  $140,000 

Watershed  management.  Beaver  Creek 
project.  Arizona.  $178,000 

For  several  years  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  considering  modifying  its  pay- 


rrient  and  .^callnu  pracuces  for  national 
forest  timber  The  Lssues  have  been  dls- 
.'ossed  »Tth  this  committee  on  num.erous 
x:cAsions  The  Forest  Service  plans  U) 
revise  its  reguIaUons  in  this  connection 
effective  July  1,  1971  Various  involved 
argument.s  stiU  exist  It  could  well  be  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
iirect^  that  there  be  no  change  in  cur- 
rent Forest  Service  payment  guarantee 
.■ind  deferred  scaling  practices  until  Sep- 
:*^mber  1,  1971  This  moratorium  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  responsible 
legislative  committees  m  the  Congress  to 
hold    hearings   on    this   subject     In    the 


meantime  the  committee  urges  the  For- 
est Service  to  conduct  meaningful  nego- 
UatiorLs  with  tha<;e  of  0T5p<xsue  views  to 
resolve  the  controversv 


ruRtST 

Appropriation,  1971.. 

Estlmat*      1972. , 

Recommended.    1973_ 

C<->mtpar!.w^n 

Appropriation,   1971 
Estimated.  1972 


•48.891.  000 
49.  868.  OOO 
54    208.  000 


...   -I-B.317.  000 
...    -t-4,340,  000 


The  amoimt  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  appro- 
priation and  the  1972  budget  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follows 


BUI  CMiparod  «ritk- 


»eti»ity 


Comrnitt»«  1971 

biH,  1972    approprialiea 


1*7^ 


Fofvst  rvaosnA' 

Forasl  and  'Bnc«  iiana^^menf  ^^aartti; 

nmHar  maiu(effl«n!    naaxfi       $11,243,000 

Wit»nJi«d  Ti«im«ni«m  -naarcft 5^474.000 

Rin|«  nanJtMMnt    n«j-cJ<           1. 407  000 

WHdWt  Hattrtat  r««a»r[J< l!  716.  000 

F»rt»f  racnation  rataarc* 1,019.000 

SiiMDtal,  foras  iii<i   -ant*  manaf*- 

mant  tasaar^  20. 949. 000 

Forcit  9«ot«cli0fl  maart:^ 

Fita  and  atmotpAarK  loancai  rt««  ^:^  5  988.  000 

Fora«  inaact  raaaartft 5,473,000 

Forast  daaaaa  ntiatttti 3,154,000 

Suetotal    Fofatt  SfOtadion  ri»areli. .  14.615.000 


+»,  OOO 
+«C,000 

-37,000 
+  265,000 

-19,000 


i- {300.  000 
+6SO.0OO 


+315^000 


+(76.000       +1.4(5.000 


-1.919,000 
-t-3SS,  000 
+131,000 


-2,000.000 
-M75,0OO 
+200.000 


+2.409,000       +2.675,000 


Bill  comparad  vMi— 


Activity 


Committaa  1971 

bill,  1972    ippnprtatiea 


Estimata. 
1972 


Forast  products  and  iBflimrim  riMWck: 

Ftf«t  p««*Kti  ■Hnlioa  raMaich {8,770  000 

Farast  aavnaatiai  rataardi 1,130,000 

SublDtal.  Forast  products  and  aiiv- 

n««rng -Baan*.  . .        9.900.000 

Forast  r«ot.rc«  wronomics  rasaardl; 

For»^r  juf¥^>                                  3.206.000 

Farts'  imiuc^z  Titi katini  rnaa rch 1,943.000 

FortJ!  sconomicj  r«sa»rch             1,335,000 

Subtotal,  Forest  rasourca  tconomics 

ftsaarcli      6.544.000 

Incraasad  pay  costs 2.200.000 

Total  Forast  rasaardl 54,200.000 


+  t4.000 
-24.000 


+$200,000 


—20,000 


-+200,000 


-78.000  

-38.000  

-32,000  

-148,000  

+2.200,000  

-1-5.317,000       +4.340,000 


The   Increase   of   $4,340,000   over   the 

budget  estimate  includes  the  following 

Aenal     Ore     suppression     techniques, 
$2,000,000 

Oypey  moth.  $275,000 

Urban  forestry,  $350  000 

Hardwood      research,      Warren      Pa 
$150,000. 

Shrub  research.  $200,000. 


Watershed  management,  Beaver  Creek 

project.  Arizona,  $400,000 

Disposition  of  logging  residuals, 
$200,000 

Forest  sciences,  research,  Corvallis 
Oreg  .  $650,000 

Maple  research.  $75,000 

La  Grande  Range  and  WUdliie  Habitat 
Laboratory    Oregon.  $40,000 


STATE   AlTD   PUTATX  rOKlSTBT   COOfTaATTON 

Appropriation.     1971 •34,183,000 

EBtlmat«    1975.  .- 34,»41,000 

Reconunended     1972 r7.  741.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.  1971 +3.678,000 

Eatlmata.  1972.-. „  +3,500,000 

This  program,  carried  on  in  coopera- 
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tlon  with  the  States,  encourages  private 
timber  management 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $27,741,000,  an  increase  of 
$3  500,000  above  the  budget  estimate 
Public  Law  392— 81st  Congress — which 
amended  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  au- 
thorizes annual  appropriations  of  $20.- 
000  000  for  cooperation  in  forest  fire  con- 
trol The  budget  estimate  for  this  activity 
for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $16,494,000  The 
committee  recommends  $19,994,000. 


CONSTBUCnOK    ktID   LA1TD   ACQCISmOK 

Appropriation,  1971.. $15,933  700 

Estimate.  1972 25,  338,  000 

Recommended.    1972 31.858.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation,  1971 +15,994,300 

Bstlnnate,  1973 -^6,  620,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  appro- 
priation and  the  1972  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows ; 


BMI  cofflpared  witi)— 


Activity 


Comir  ill*j 
bill.  1972 


1971 
appropnalior 


tstimatt   1972 


Forest  lino  inanaf«m«nr  construction 

Devalopmeni  o( 'ec'eation  puclpc  usr  areas 

>*»ter  resources  development  construction 

Construction  tor  hre,  administration,  a,id  other  purposat.. 

Research  construction , 

Potio'ioi'  abatement  ^ "__ 

Land  acnuisition    Wsaki  Act ..'.'.'.. 

Inc/Msad  pa»  costs.    .  ..." J.. 


$3, 236, 000 
1,591,000 
2,000,000 
3,305,000 

20,000,000 

1,300,000 

426.000 


-$5,700 

^1,032,000 

-500,000 

^2.120,000 

-12,852,000 


+$2, 178.  000 
+1,037.000 


+3,305,000 


-M2t.000 


Total,  construction  and  land  acquisition. 


31,858.000        +15,924,300 


+6,520,000 


The  Increase  of  $6,520,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  includes  the  following 
projects : 

DEVELOPMKNT  OF  RECBEATION -PUBLIC  XJSI  AREAS 

Tlmberline  Lodge,  Oreg  ,  $951,000 

Recreational  facilities.  Lava  Lands 
Complex.  E>eschutes  National  Forest, 
Oreg  ,   $300,000 

Recreational  facilities.  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area,  Utah  and 
Wyo,  $200,000, 

Planning  ($75,000)  and  construction 
of  facilities  in  national  forests  adjacent 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  $275,000 

Visitor  facilities,  Blanchard  Springs 
Caverns.  Ark..  $138,000. 

Robert  S  Kerr  Memorial  Artxjretum 
and  Nature  Center.  Okla..  $125,000. 

Ftoby  Lake.  Texas  County,  Mo.,  $89,000 

Recreational  facilities.  Moimt  Rogers 
NaUonal  Recreation  Area,  Va..  $100,000 
WATni  Risouacis  devcl.opment 

Recreational  facilities.  Cave  Run  Res- 
ervoir, Ky  ,  $762,000 

Recreational  facilities.  Turquoise  Lake 
Colo  .  $125,000 

Recreational      facilities,      Wynoochee 
Dam.  Olympic  National  Forest,   Wash 
$96,000 

Clark  National  Forest.  Mo  ,  $54,000 
RESKARCH  rAdi-rms 

Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratorj' 
Macon,  Oa  ,  $1,680,000 

Forest  Research  Latwratory.  Durham 
N,H.  $1,300,000 

Redwood  Research  Headquarters,  Ar- 
eata. Calif ,  $140,000 

Forest  Sciences  Laborator>',  Auburn, 
Ala  — plarming — $110,000 

Land  acquisition.  Institute  of  Forest 
Genetics.  Rhlnelander,  Wis,  $75,000 

rOR«8T  ROADS  AND  TRAIL.8 
(LIQUIDATION   OF  CONTRACT   ACTHORITT) 

Appropriation.  1971 $120  220  000 

Estimate,  1972 138,740,000 

Recommended.    1972 138.740,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1971 +18,630  000 

Estimate,  1972. 

These  funds  are  required  to  liquidate 
obligauons  incurred  under  contract  au- 
thority contained  m  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act. 


Within  available  funds,  $50,000  shall 
be  allocated  for  prelimmary  planning  of 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Recreation  Way. 

ACQUTsmON    OF  LANDS   FOB   NATIONAL    FORESTS, 
SPECIAJL   ACTS 

Apkproprtotlon.  1971 »80,  000 

ElstlmRte.  1972- 80.000 

Recommended.    1972 80.000 

Comparison 

Approfjriation.  1971 

Estimate.  1972 

Congress  has  enacted  several  special 
laws  which  authorize  appropriations 
from  the  receipts  of  specified  National 
Forests  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  mini- 
mize erosion  and  flood  damage 

ACQUISITION  OF  LJVNDS  TO  COMPLETE  LAND 
EXCHAMCES 

Appropriation,  1971 

Estimate,  1972 •2fl,  036 

Recommended,    1972 28.035 

CkMnparison 

Appropriation.  1971 +20.035 

Estimate,  1972 

The  act  of  December  4,  1967  (16  UJS.C. 
484a  I  stipulates  that  deposits  made  by 
public  school  districts  or  public  school 
authorities  to  provide  for  cash  equaliza- 
tion of  certain  land  exchanges  can  be 
appropriated  to  acquire  similar  lands 
suitable  for  NationsJ  Forest  system  pur- 
poses in  the  same  State  as  the  National 
Forest  lands  conveyed  in  the  exchanges. 

COOPERATIVE    RANGE    I1CPROVEMENT8 

Appropriation.  1971 $700,000 

Estimate,    1972 700,000 

Recommended.    1972 700,000 

Comparlfton ; 

Appropriation.  1971 

Estimate.    1972.. 

Part  of  the  grazing  fees  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  when  appropriated,  are 
used  for  revegetation  of  depleted  range 
lands,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
range  Improvements,  rodent  control,  and 
eradication  of  poisonous  plants  and  nox- 
ious weeds. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    STATES   FOR    TREE    PLANTING 

Appropriation,  1971 $1,020,000 

Estimate,    1972. 1,028,000 

Recommended,    1972 1,028,000 

ComjMwlson 

Appropriation,  1971 +8,000 

Estimate.  1972.. „ 


These  funds  are  used  to  provide  ad- 
vice, technical  assl5tance,-and  financial 
contribution  under  section  401  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1956,  to  carry  out  in- 
creased tree  planting  and  reforestation 
work  on  non-Federal  forest  lands.  Grants 
are  matched  by  the  States,  tind  work  is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  States,  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

ESarller  in  my  presentation  I  noted 
some  of  our  national  forest  problems.  As 
a  result,  this  year  the  committee  took 
cognizance  of  these  and  have  placed  In 
the  categories  of  forest  land  managemoit 
an  additional  $5,210,000  to  provide 
stepped-up  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  wildlife  habitat 
management,  mineral  evaluation  study,  a 
study  wOT-k  program,  and  watershed 
management. 

In  the  field  of  forest  research,  as  I 
noted,  provision  is  made  for  substantia] 
contributions  In  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
of  immediate  interest  to  America  In 
every  urban  area  of  this  country  we  are 
seeking  answers  to  problems  of  pollution, 
A  study  of  what  our  urban  forest  may 
accomplish  and  what  existing  problMns 
are  with  these  trees  will  be  of  utmost 
importance 

The  $650,000  for  the  Forest  Sciences 
Laboratory  in  Corvallis  will  provide 
equipment  to  those  scientists  seeking  to 
find  some  research  answers  to  insect 
infestations  which  destroy  so  many  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  Umber  each  year  and 
denude  watersheds 

The  committee  has  Increased  the  con- 
struction budget  by  a  total  of  $6,520,000. 
This  is  divided  among  three  kinds  of 
categories — recreation  and  public  use 
areas,  water  resouroes  development,  and 
basic  research  facilities  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  forest  fires,  forest  genetics, 
redwood  research. 

The  (5ommlttee  has  provided,  as  you 
will  note,  full  funding  for  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act.  recognizing  the  ever-esca- 
lating fire  problem  and  the  costs  related 
thereto  betwe«i  the  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  increasing  in- 
terest to  the  committee  that  the  UJ3.  For- 
est Service  receives  the  largest  number  of 
recreation  visits  of  any  of  our  national 
lands,  and  the  committee  has  dlsoovered 
through  its  lengthy  hearings  that  those 
forests  lacking  recreation  facilities  be- 
come a  far  better  target  for  fires  than 
those  which  provide  camping  sites. 

I  have  earlier  noted  the  cost  of  our 
fires.  We  are  providing  $2  million  spe- 
cifically to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 
do  research  in  any  field  they  so  wish.  In- 
cluding aerospace,  for  better  answers  to 
firefighting  methods. 

COMMISSION    ON   FINE   ARTS 
SALARIES    AND   EXPENSES 

Appropriation.  1971 0115,000 

Estimate,    1972-_ 121,000 

Recommendetl,    1972 121.000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,    1971 -f-6,000 

Estimate,  1972 

The  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  is  a  per- 
manent advisory  agency  created  to  give 
advice  ctmcemlng  aesthetic  standards 
and  matters  of  civic  design  involved  in 
the  orderly  development  erf  the  city  of 
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Waaiungton  and  to  fumiah  exjjert  opin- 
ion on  aueeUons  of  art  to  the  Presldeni. 
to  the  Congress  and  Its  cotmnittees,  and 
to  the  heads  of  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federai  and  OUtrlct  Oov- 
emznenU. 

ssrAXTXXjrr    or  KSAi-TH.  nccATioM.  and 

WSLTAJLC 

HXA1.TH  SSJtVICXa  AND  MXNTAI.  HSAl.ni 

AOM  INISTmATTO  N 

INDIAN     IISAX.TH    aSBVTCKS 

Apppoprtauon.  1»71 1136  074.  UOO 

Ibtunat*.    M-n 141.908,000 

EUoommendMi.    1973 147,404.000 

Comparison 

ApproprtaUoD.     1871 +21.430  000 

Brtlinate.     1972 4-5.501,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1971  appropri- 
ation and  the  19T2  budget  estimate  by 

activity  is  as  follows; 


BiM  coif  ifW  WWI>— 


Committwi  1171 


UtlmtM. 
I97i 


»ni««t4r«  UW  Ml  000  -9.  OS  ?W  -O,  7».  XO 

f'tUi  IIMttfl  M' 

rK«  J9  960  TOe  -'ri»0  fl.  77S,00O 

Admmaritjoii  2  lis  no  -J. 000  _ 

ixiUMd  JAY  xjis  *  k"  xa  »«  J2'  xb  


Tool,  Indian 


hMm. 147,404,000  +21, 430,000    -1-5,501,000 

The  increase  of  15. 50 1.000  over  the 
budget  esumata  mcludes  the  following 

To  provide  an  additional  200  positions 
for  paUent  care,  12,226.000 

Td  provide  additional  medical  supplies 
to  establish  Inventories  at  an  adequate 
level   11,500.000 

To  provide  an  additional  150  posiuons 
for  field  health  acUvlties.  11.600,000 

Pilot  urban  health  project  Ln  Minne- 
apolis. Minn  ,  1150,000 

Dental  service  for  the  tribes  of  western 
Washington,  $25  000 

Within  available  funds  the  Depart- 
ment shall  give  consideration  of  equal 
priority  with  other  tribes  to  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe, 
Colorado. 

INDIAN  HXALra  r*cn.rm8 

.Appropriation    1971 $19,  715  OOO 

Esllmat*    I9T2 18,789.000 

aaoommended,   1973 20.  389  000 

ComparLsoQ 

Appropriation.    1971  _^ -♦-1.574.000 

I»uraat«.  1973 4-1,600.000 

The  recommended  Increase  of  11.- 
500,000  over  the  budget  estimate  will 
provide  sanitation  facthUes  for  approxi- 
mately 575  Indian  homes  This  work  Is 
m  conjunction  with  the  accelerated 
housing  program  provided  for  by  addl- 
uonal  funds  included  in  an  earlier  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AfTalrs. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  with  the 
delay  of  corustructlon  and  rehabilitation 
of  hospitals  during  the  paat  few  years. 
Informauon  provided  during  the  hear- 
ings revealed  that  there  Ls  a  serious 
shortage  of  facilities  m  this  connection, 
and  unless  the  hospiuil  construction 
program  is  reactivated,  maintenance  and 
repair  costs  on  existing  hospitais  will  be 


prohibitive  and  much  more  expensive  in 
the  long  run  than  If  an  orderly  construe - 
Uon  program  is  undertaken  Immediately 
There  are  many  Instances  where  current 
hospital  facilities  are  grossly  Inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  that. 
beginning  m  fiscal  year  1073,  an  orderly 
and  e£Qclent  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram be  inaugurated  with  the  objective 
of  bringing  these  facilities  up  to  at  least 
minimal  standards  in  the  next  several 
years 

I  would  say  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  please 
'ose  public  works  program  money  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  at  least  $30  million 
per  year  for  construction  of  Indian  hos- 
pital facilities.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
unemployment  and  poverty  are  desper- 
ately present  In  Indian  areas  and  that 
construction  of  facilities  will  serve  a  dual 
purpose — provide  necessary  health  c&re 
and  jobs 

The  committee  found  In  Its  extensive 
heajrlngs.  which  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
read,  that  we  have  a  backlog  of  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  $16,690,000  which 
could  be  eliminated  with  adequate  fund- 
ing m  3  years.  Beyond  that,  32  of  the 
present  51  hospitals  need  replacement 
Replacement,  costs  would  be  $171  million. 
The  longer  reconstruction  and  repair  are 
delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  If 
repairs  are  not  undertaken  at  the  time 
of  their  need,  then  a  hospital  rapidly 
passes  Into  the  "total  reconstruction 
phaae"  and  cost  Index  figures  go  up 

The  committee  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  personnel  avail- 
able to  carry  out  Indian  health  pro- 
grams The  hours  In  outpatient  clinics 
and  hospitals  have  been  long  and  per- 
sonnel is  desperately  overworked  In  the 
budget  quoted  above,  we  have  provided 
$2,226  000  to  provide  an  additional  200 
positions  for  patient  care  We  have  pro- 
vided $1  600,000  for  an  additional  150 
positions  for  field  health  activities  You 
may  say  why  did  we  not  add  more''  The 
Department  told  us  that  this  was  what 
they  could  use  in  their  facilities  and 
could  recruit 

We  have  also  added  $1  500  000  to  pro- 
vide additional  medical  .supplies  to  estab- 
lish Inventories  in  our  hospitals  and 
rlmlcs  at  an  adequate  level 

I  think  at  this  point  It  might  be  well 
to  see  how  we  have  met  the  problems 
of  our  health  programs  for  Indians  In 
1961,  the  United  SUtes  spent  $8,885,500 
for  patient  care  You  will  note  that  this 
year's  figure  Is  $100,801,000  In  1961.  field 
health  services  were  $8,878,000  This  year 
they  are  $39,960,000  You  will  see  in  the 
charts  provided  In  volume  4  of  our  hear- 
ings that  Infant  death  rates  for  Indian 
and  Alasica  Natives  have  gone  down 
sharply  compared  with  all  races  This  Is 
down  sharper  than  for  other  totals 

Our  charts  also  Indicate  an  ever -esca- 
lating number  of  outpatietit  vlaits  to  the 
IHS  hospitals  and  field  clinics.  Preven- 
tive medicine  and  care  are  beginning  to 
pay  off  for  the  number  of  .native  admis- 
sions to  ht:)6pltal5  '^how  a  drop  The  per- 
centage of  live  birth.s  bom  In  hospitals 
ha.<  '.ncre«Lsed  dramatically  The  tubercu- 
losis  death   rate   is   down    Incidence   is 


down.  There  is  Increased  family  plan- 
ning and  there  has  been  increased  dental 
care  for  our  young  people.  There  has  not 
been  as  much  money  expended  on  dental 
care  for  the  ages  above  19.  but  the  flnaj 
chart  In  our  record  shows  the  medic*] 
care  cost  has  escalated  tremendously 
Thla  remains  one  of  our  great  problems 
Bear  In  mind  also  that  the  cost  of  our 
Indjan  hoepltals  is  not  as  eaay  to  meas- 
ure against  others  as  we  would  wlah  be- 
cause our  hospitals  of  necessity  are  scat- 
tered through  a  low  population  terrain 
and  bed  numbers  provided  In  faclllUes 
are  usiially  far  below  other  hospitals, 
therefore,  the  management  costs  are 
larger 

We  have  had  many  requests  to  pro- 
vide hospital  service  for  our  urban  In- 
dian-s  We  are  providing  a  pilot  project 
this  year  for  Minneapolis  to  provide  an- 
swers as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
putting  all  available  health  services  to- 
gether and  to  find  what  health  services 
are  available,  and  how  to  secure  them 

The  problem  of  the  urban  Indian  la 
rather  complicated.  Those  Indians  who 
move  from  a  reservation  with  BIA  urging 
or  assistance  through  BIA  training  and 
BIA -sponsored  employment,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  BIA's  responsibility 
and  Congress  provides  for  thehr  care 
The  reservation  Indian,  who  on  his  own. 
takes  off  for  the  citv  under  current  prac- 
tices becomes  another  X3&  citizen  eli- 
gible for  all  services  to  which  any  other 
American  Is  entitled  However,  some  of 
those  States  which  one  would  think,  be- 
cause of  the  voices  raised,  would  be  In- 
tensely liberal  in  their  treatment  of  In- 
dians are  among  those  who  do  little  for 
the  Indian  population  Indians  are 
shunted  from  agency  to  agency,  are  not 
Informed  of  programs,  and  receive  lit- 
tle assistance  So  It  now  becomes  obvious 
that  the  BIA  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  must  work  with  State  and  local 
agencies  to  make  sure  that  the  Indian 
away  from  a  reservation  Indeed  Is  treated 
as  an  equal  American  with  others  and 
shares  programs  Intended  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

INDIA.V  CLAIMS  COMMiaaiON 

SAi^azaa  and  czfknsss 

Appropriation      1971 —  $1,000,000 

Estimate      1972 1.028.000 

R*coinmeacl«<l,    1972 1.026,000 

Comparison 

Apprtiprlatlon,    1971 -h 26.  000 

EBtlmat*.    1972 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1  025,000.  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion The  additional  funding  for  the  1972 
fiscal  year  is  to  provide  for  pay  mcrease 
costs 

NATIONAl.  CAPTTAl.  rLANNING  COMMISSION 
KALjtaiXS    AND    KxrKNSXS 


Appropriation,     1971. .„ . 

•968.000 

Estlmat*.     1973'. 

1.361.000 

Recommended,    1972 . 

1.300.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1B71 -__ 

^.332.  000 

Eatlmat*     1972 

— Bl.OOO 

The  bill  provides  $1,300,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $51,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

The  reduction  consists  of  decreases  of 
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$34,000  for  new  positions  and  related 
personnel  benefits:  $3,000  for  supplies 
and  materials:  $10,000  for  reallocation  of 
five  positions  to  the  next  higher  grade: 
and  $4,000  for  the  additional  cost  of 
franking  monthly  news  letters 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Com- 
mission has  put  continued  emphasis  on 
the  reclassification  of  employees  to 
higher  grades  The  committee  recognizes 
that  to  some  extent  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary However,  the  committee  does  not 
approve  the  transfer  of  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  other  ac- 
tivities to  finance  the  additional  cost  of 
position  reclassification. 


NATIONAL   FOUNDATION    ON    THI    A«T8   AND    THE 

HUMANrmS 

SALAEICS    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation,    1971..- _   •26,310,000 

Estimate.     1972.- 66,561,000 

Recommended     1972 54,460,000 

Comparison 

Appropriation.    1971 -1-38,150,000 

Estimate.    1972 —2.101,000 

TTie  bill  provides  a  total  appropriation 
of  $54,460,000  for  activities  under  this 
appropriation  account  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,101,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  following  tabulation  reflects 
the  distribution  of  fimds  as  provided  in 
the  bUl: 


Activity 


1971       1972  budfet         CommittM  Inctewio 

appropriltion  estimate  bill.  1972  decrMs 


Nition*!  Endowment  for  ttio  Arts: 

Grifits-iniid  to  Jfoopi  or  individuJU J8. 465, 000      d.OOOOOO      f21,000,000  

Gfinh  i-vi.a  toSuiw  4,125,000  5. 500.000  5.500.000  

NitionAl   Endowm<nt  tor   ttit  Hununiltet:  Grants  tod  hM«  to 

indivklMli  >nd  iroups        11,060,000        26.500.000        24.500.000       -J2. 000.000 

Adminulrit.ve  «ip«ns« 2,660,000  3,561,000  3,460,000  -101,000 

T«M 26,310,000       5r561,000       54,440,000       -2,101,000 

MATCHING  oaANTs  Struggled   toward   an   imperial   destiny. 

Appropriation,  1971 ae,  000  000  only  to  lose  it,  but  there  are  few  people 

Estimate.    1972 7,000.000  in  the  world  who  do  not  know  of  Shakes- 
Recommended.   1972 7.000,000  peare  The  Austrian  Empire  is  gone,  the 

Comparison                                      ,  „  „^^  „^  Germany  Of  the  past  IS  gone,  yet  the  great 

Appropriation,  1971 -h2. 000. 000  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^.^  ^j  Austrian  greatness 

remains.  The  world  will  never  lose  the 

Funds  provided  imder  this  approprla-  beauty  of  Mozart's  music,  the  grandeur 

tlon  account  are  available  for  matching  of  Wagner  Those  treasures  of  art  which 

In  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  have  been  preserved  in  the  Louvre  and 

of  glftvS,  bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  m  the  other  galleries  of  the  world  are  tm- 

and  other  property  received  by  each  En-  mortal.    Papers,    documents    and    con- 

dowment  during  the  current  and  preced-  troversial  plans  of  imperial  conquest  by 

Ing  fiscal  years,  for  which  equal  amounts  great  nations  come  and  go.  The  richness 

have  not  previously  been  appropriated  of  man's  thought  never  dies,  and  as  to 

Of  the  total  amount  provided  $3,500,-  whether  we  mesisure  a  poem  or  a  picture 

000  is  for  the  National  Endowment  for  as  great  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  a 

the  Arts,  and  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  Is  given  time,  but  the  very  fact  that  this 

for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu-  Nation  is  embarked  on  trying  to  build 

manitles.  for  it  a  reservoir  of  creative  development 

You  will  note  that  in  essence  we  have  and  artistic  perception,  love  of  beauty, 

provided  $30  million  for  the  arts  of  which  enjoyment  of  those  things  which  are  not 

$5,500,000  goes  to  the  States  We  have  cut  material    is   a   tribute    to   the    Nation's 

the  humanities  by  $2  miUion  since  they  thinking  process. 

have  not  heretofore  had  a  State  grant  I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor  of 

program,  and  we  have  reduced  the  ad-  this  House  that  millions  of  Americans 

ministration  of  the  Foundation  by  $101,-  contribute  their  tax  dollars  to  our  land 

000  which  Ls  In  proportion  to  the  $2  mil-  and  water  conservation  fund,  to  our  pro- 

Uon  grams  for  outloor  lovers.  Millions  will 

There  always  has  been  and  there  will  also  never  leave  the  pavements  of  our 

always   continue    to   be   a   diversity    of  cities  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  bill 

opinion  on  arts  and  humanities.  Shall  our  which  is  about  America,  we  would  be  re- 

Oovemment  interest  Itself  in  the  pres-  miss  if  we  did  not  join  our  physical  re- 

ervation  of  art  forms  typical  of  this  Na-  sources  with  the  resources  of  our  soul  It- 

tion  at  any  given  point  in  time  and  assist  self  and  provide  the  dollars  for  a  total 

the  artistic  development  of  art  forms''  nation  We  would  be  a  poorer  land  wlth- 

This  is  controversial,  of  course,  among  out  the  beauty  of  our  moimtalns,  our 

some  people.  I  would  remind  the  House  lakes,  and  our  seashores  but  we  would  be 

of  Representatives,  however,  that  in  all  a  land  bereft  without  the  mighty  words 

civilizations  it  Is  not  the  armies,  not  the  expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 

galleons,  nor  the  conquests  which  have  pendence,  our  Constitution,  and  the  llt- 

survived   Only  the  art,  music,  sculpture,  erature   of  our   heritage.   Altogether  It 

dance,  and  literature  have  survived.  Not  creates  for  us  a  land  which  believes  that 

one  single  bit  of  the  Roman  conquest  sur-  not  only  does  man  inhabit  the  earth  but 

vives  today  as  part  of  a  Roman  Empire,  brings  to  that  earth  the  wealth  of  his 

yet  the  beauty  that  was  Greece,  the  order  thought 

that  was  Roman  law,  the  majesty  of  Ro-  Dispute  what  is  good   poetry  or  bad 

man     construction,     remain     for     our  poetry — this  Is  an  ever-changing  source 

civilization  to  admire  of  debate — but  never  dispute  the  fact  that 

There  are  few  who  remember  the  in-  man's  creative  poetry  has  not  made  this 

divlduaJ  battles  fought  by  Britain  as  she  world  a  better  place.  So,  without  apology. 


I  present  the  arts  program.  If  the  coun- 
cil make  mistakes,  change  the  council. 
But  let  us  never  change  the  philosophy 
that  says,  "We  are  a  nation  which  be- 
lieves that  three  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  the  national  budget  can  be 
spent  upon  programs  which  provide  us 
with  music,  drama,  dance,  sculpture,  and 
literature. 

To  those  who  criticize  the  humanities. 
let  us  remember  that  this  Is  funda- 
mentally the  study  of  understanding  our- 
selves. One  of  the  mteresting  stories  that 
comes  down  to  us  m  history  is  that  of  how 
our  Constitution  was  written.  The  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Convention.  James 
Madison,  was  an  avid  student,  and  from 
Paris.  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  James 
Madison  book  after  book  which  supplies 
him  with  the  history  and  discussion  of 
governments  on  this  earth.  Who  knows 
what  particular  part  in  those  books 
which  James  Madison  received  gave  us 
some  part  of  our  treasured  Constitution 
today? 

This  past  week  has  shown  us  exactly 
how  the  Government  Itself  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  constantly  acknowl- 
edges the  value  of  our  historical  perspec- 
tive. The  deliberations  of  Government 
oan  scarcely  be  made  without  reference 
to  our  antecedents  and  analogues  by 
which  it  must  be  tested. 

Mr.  Edgerton,  in  presenting  his  state- 
ment to  us  said,  and  said  it  very  well: 

A  modem  society's  capacity  to  deal  with 
Its  problems  is  dependent  upon  the  knowl- 
edge resources  available  to  it  Yet.  scientific 
knowledge.  Important  as  it  has  been  for 
achieving  American  ^oois,  is  Incrfiaslngly 
recognized  as  incapable  of  responding  to  all 
of  the  presently  emerging  issues  in  American 
life  .  solutions  rest  squarely  upon  a  vastly 
increased  national  capacity  to  understand 
men  as  human  beings  neadlng  values  and 
aspirations.  .    LAnguages   and    literature 

define  our  capacity  to  communicate  mean- 
ingfully In  a  world  Increasingly  threatened 
by  Incomprehension  between  competing  and 
coexisting  cultures  Philosophy's  ultimate 
aim  Is  to  clarify,  to  make  available  and  to 
extend  shared  meanings — values — in  the 
service  of  a  richer,  more  productive,  more 
rational    life  .    The    authority    of    our 

Government,  the  pKDwer  of  decision  depends 
upon  a  fine  textured  fabric  of  Intellectual 
and  moral  authority  to  which  the  people  give 
assent.  The  stability  of  a  society.  Its  power 
to  grow — Its  very  continuance — depends 
upon  the  existence  of  that  shared  heritage 
and  the  authority  which  Is  implicit  In  it 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  dis- 
cussion I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  very  able  and  capable 
Director  of  the  Arts  and  to  Mr.  Wallace 
B  EdgertcKi  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Humanities.  They  are  both  people  of 
whom  our  Nation  can  be  proud. 

SMITHSONIAN     INSTllUI'lON 
SA1.AKIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Appropriation.    1971 »36,896.000 

EsUmate,    1972 46,369.000 

Recommended.   1972 45,259,000 

Comparison : 

Appr<^rlatlon,    1971 -hS,  364,  000 

Estimate.    1972 -1,000,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compyared  with  the  1971  appro- 
priation and  the  1972  budget  estimate  b* 
activity  is  as  foUows: 
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PiMbnt 


3)11  axapind  Willi — 


Activipr 


SiK    H^     *»ert>eri»tKMi 


19": 


ScMflC* 

Hatory  ind  irt 
j  S    taboui 

MuMU'TI 

'ubtic  wnnca 
Soaoal  pro^iims 

Adminutrilr»«  nd 
ontnl  WDOorl 

3«idiiw  iMnif*- 
mant  dapaft- 

incraaMtf  pay 
egad  


11^  U4  '300     -t-C.155.000 
S  S«S,  000  -«94  XK 


3  Wl  ■»0 
il9  000 

!  .'64,  OOC 


-1?^   »C 


«  993.  000  -MSQ,  OOO 


1. 186. 000 


^955.000 
+  1.1Q.0OO 


-J41S,000 

-«1  w 


-6  »■ 

-87,  i»5 


-;«8.  xc 

-90.000 


ToW  <alir!«s 
ind  u- 


4i.Z59.000      -T-S.364.300        1.000.000 


For  the  paat  few  years  evening  vlslta- 
uons  at  Che  varioos  facilities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  during  the  sum- 
mer months  have  decUned  There  a^e 
probably  several  reasons  for  this  reduc- 
uon  m  evening  visitors,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
circumstaiices  which  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  minimal  vnsltatlon* 
have  improved  to  the  extent  that  with 
adequate  funding  and  publicity  of  the 
availability  of  the  facilities,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  can  once  again  be- 
come a  focal  point  of  visitation  dunng 
the  summer  evening  hours  for  school 
children  and  other  visitors  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided an  additional  i3OO,0OO  far  this  pur- 
pose With  the  $160  OOO  provided  m  thf 
budget  b€use,  a  total  of  1460.000  's-iil  be 
avfsOlable  for  this  purpose  These  funds 
are  especially  for  evening  visitor  hours 
and  the  committee  does  not  expect  them 
to  be  dissipated  by  their  allocation  to 
other  activities  to  ofTse*.  vanous  cost 
Increases 

These  evening  hours  were  first  pro- 
vided by  the  very  beloved  former  chair- 
man of  this  committee  the  distinKul.shecl 
gentleman  from.  Ohio  Mr  Klrwan  who 
was  my  predecessor    I  shall  never  forget 


lat  ftrst  year  of  fund- 


his  statement  ; 
:ng 

I  want  '..-!  ~r^«r*  an  opportunitv  ror  every 
5ov  and  if.r!  ;  r.  -.he  District  ^.f  Colu.TibU  to 
see  something    yf.Tier  t.han   -.he  street* 

MUSCUM    PSOO&AUS    t>rO    ftXLjirO    EXSXAaCB 

iPxciAL   r"  anoN   ctJiJLiNCT    psoobam 

Approprtattoc    1971... 83  500  000 

EBtlm*t»      isrj 5,500,000 

aacommended     187^ 3   $00  000 

Comparison 

.Appropriation,  1871 -f-l.OOO.OOO 

Kltun»t«    1972.                     _    -3,000   000 

This  appropriation  item  is  to  provide 
for  the  special  foreign  currency  programs 
of  awarding  grants  to  .American  uni- 
versities, moseunvs,  or  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  interested  m  conduct- 
ing research  In  foreign  countries  The 
reduction  of  $2  000.000  below  the  budget 
estimate  includes  decreases  of  $450  0'"iO 
for  archaeology  and  related  disciplines 
$1,500,000  for  system.atic  and  environ- 
mental bioiog>^ ,  and  $50,000  for  astro- 
physics 


BCHNCX    INroaMATIO.N     rxCHA.NGl 

.Approprtatlon.  1871 — 

Kaiimat*      1973 »1,  400.  000 

Racommanded.    1973 1,300.000 

Com.pan»on 

Appniprlktlon.  1971 -H.300,000 

Est  lnn»te.  1973 _ —        -100,000 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  re- 
ceives, organizes,  and  disseminates  Infor- 
niauon  about  research  in  progress  in  the 
life,  physical,  and  sociaJ  sciences.  Its 
mission  IS  to  assist  the  planning  and 
management  of  research  tu:Uvities  sup- 
ported by  Government  and  non-Ck)vem- 
ment  agencies  and  msututions  by  pro- 
moting the  exchange  of  information  that 
concerns  subject  matter,  distribution, 
level  of  eCfort.  and  other  data  pertaimng 
to  current  research  in  the  prepubllca- 
tion  stage 

This  organization  wa.s  previously 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, but  effective  July  1.  1971,  funding 
responsibility  for  this  activity  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Sm.ithsonian  Institution 

CONSTtCC-nON    A.VD    IMP«OV«MX!<T8,    NATIOVAI 
JOOU>GiCAl.     PAJUt 

Appr---.pn»llon,  1971 —   8300   OW) 

Estimate,  1973. —     300   000 

Recommended     1973 300  000 

CompakTVaon 

Approprtatton,  1971 . 

Eatliimte,  1973 ___— 

The  amount  recommended  under  this 
appropriation  item  is  for  the  capital  im- 
provement program  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  The  amount  provided  is  for 
minor  repair  and  renovation  of  various 
facilities  at  the  NaUonal  Zooioglral  Park 
axsToa*TTON  and  ixnovation   or  bciijjings 

ApproprtaUon    1971 $1.7^8   OOO 

EstamJite      1973 1.050  000 

RecommerMted     1973 5«0  iXK) 

Comp»n»on 

ApproprlaUon,  1971 -l,175.00t) 

Bstlmaite      1973. -500,000 

The  appropriation  of  $550  000  recom- 
mended by  the  comm.lttee  includes  $400,- 
000  for  the  Renwlck  Oailery,  $125,000 
for  sewer  system  improvement--8outh 
Buildings,  and  $25  000  for  space  modi- 
fication at  the  Lamiint  Street  Library 

CONST«UCT10N 

Appropriation.    1971 85  SlWOOC 

aitlmaie      1973.. 5,597,000 

Recommended,    1973 5.597.000 

Co.-nparUon. 

.Appropna»tlon,     1971.. -(-897.000 

BBtUnate      1973 

Of  the  total  amount  provided,  $1  900  - 
000  IS  for  planning  and  redesign  of  the 
National  .Air  and  Space  Museum.,  and 
$3,897,000  IS  for  liquidation  of  contrac 
authority  for  construction  o^  the  Joseph 
H  Hirshhorn  Museum,  and  Sculpture 
Garden 

Dunng  the  past  several  months,  there 
has  been  extensive  discussion  regardmg 
the  iocauon  of  the  sculpture  garden  that 
is  to  be  corv«tructed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hirshhorn  Museum  It  was  originally 
planned  that  the  sculpture  garden  would 
bisect  the  Mail  on  a  north-south  axis 
Thi.>  proposal  has  now  been  reviser! 
whereby  the  sculpture  garden  will  be  01. 
an  east-west  axis  off  the  greensward  of 
the  Mail  The  change  m  plans  for  the 
sculpture  garden  Is  opportune  since  the 


committee  Is  of  the  opinion  and  so  di- 
rects, that  none  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  bill  shall  be  used  for  construction  of 
a  sculpture  garden  on  a  north-south  axis 
across  the  Mall. 

The  committee  further  understands 
that  final  approval  for  the  revised  plans 
of  the  sculpture  garden  has  not  yet  been 
granted  by  the  National  Capital  Planmng 
Commission.  Until  such  approval  is 
granted,  the  committee  directs  that  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
Hirshhom  Museum  shall  b«  available 
for  expenditure. 

NATIONAL  GALI.mY  OF  AHT 
SALJIKIXS   AND   KZPENSBS 

Appropriation     1971 84,136,000 

Estimate      1973 4.713.000 

Recommended     1972 4.713.000 

Oompa^-iaor. 

Approprtatlon.  1971 -f-877.  000 

Elstlmate,  1973 . 

The  bill  provides  $4,713,000.  the  budget 

e.stimate,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  .Art 

The  .Nauonai  Gallery  of  Art  continues 
U)  expand  its  .services  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  as  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Ftacalyaar 

VhltS'Ki"! 

to  galley 

P»nonj 

(ntinutxl) 

tt'ltC  tl 

WVICt 

ToUi 
t<t  lallenr 

196S 

1.S77.10I 
1,510.967 
1.267.028 
1.283.398 
1.935.533 

1.179.434 

1.780.361 
2.182.000 
2.757.000 
3.1(1.000 

2,747  542 

19«7 

1988 

1988 

1970 

3.291.328 
3.449.028 
4,040.398 
5.096.533 

WOOOmOW  WUJU3N  IirmNATIONAI.  CINTXB  rOR 

SCHOLARS 

BALAJUXS    AND    IXPINSES 

1971 


1973- 


Appropriation, 

Estimate,  1973. 

Reconunended 

Compiarlson : 

Appropriation.    1971 „... 

Estimate     1973 


8750.000 

aes.ooo 

586,  000 

—186,  000 
— 180,  000 


Tlie  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  90-537.  approved  October  24 
1968,  as  the  Nation's  ofHcial  living  memo- 
rial U5  the  28lh  President.  It  sponsors  a 
continuous  advanced  scholar.  Interna- 
tional fellowship  program  on  various 
social  and  .scientific  subjects  of  special 
interest  m  the  world  of  today 

The  bill  provides  $565,000  a  reduction 
.)f  £130,000  m  the  Fellowship  program 
oelow  the  budget  esUmate  ThL-;  $130,000 
reduction  will  be  offset  as  of  July  1  1971. 
when  an  Identical  amount  now  held  in 
rf'serve  will  be  released  for  expenditure 
according  to  information  received  by  the 
committee 

niA.NKLIN  OrLAKO  mOO»rVXI.T  MrMOHIAL 
COMmSSION 

Appropriation.  1971 

F,sT;mate     1973 $37,000 

R<-<~"rr.mended     1973 37.000 

f"  in; partsi.-in 

Appropriation.  1971 4^.000 

Estimate     1973 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro 
priation  of  $37,000.  the  budget  estimate 
for     the     Pranlclin     Delano     Roosevelt 
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Memorial  Commission  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  91-398.  approved  September 
8,  1970  This  appropriation  will  provide 
funds  for  the  execution  of  preliminary 
plans  to  develop  the  approved  site  of  the 
memorial 

NATIONAL     CX>t7NCn.     0»f     DfOIAN     OPFOIl  D  Nl'I  I 
SALAJUXS  AND  KXPKNSXS 

ApproprUtlon.  1971 •387.600 

Estimate,  1973 300.000 

Recommended.    1973 376.000 

Comparison 

Appropriation,  1971 -13.500 

Kstlmate,    1971 -36.  000 

The  bill  provides  $275,000,  a  reduction 
of  $25,000  below  the  budget  estimate,  for 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity. 

The  function  of  the  Council  Is  to  en- 


courage full  use  of  programs  to  benefit 
the  Indian  population 

The  committee  directs  the  Council  to 
utilize  the  expertise  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

rCOlKAL  MrrAL  AKD  NONMrTALLIC  MINK  SAITTT 

BOARD  or  arvirw 

BALAKIXS  AND  KXPKNBK8 

Appropriation.  1971 »1«7.000 

Estimate,  1973. 167,000 

Recommended,  1973 167,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1971 . „.„.     

artlmate,  1972 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $167,000,  the  budget  estimate, 
for  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  which  was 
established  by  Section  10  of  the  Federal 


Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act 
'30  U.S.C   721-740' 

The  adjudicative  duties  of  the  Board, 
in  docketed  cases.  Involve  the  hetiring 
and  determination  of  applications  filed 
by  mine  operators  seeking  annulment  or 
revision  of.  and  temporary  relief  from, 
orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  sections  8  and  9  of  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
what  a  chairman  usually  does,  "This  is 
a  good  bill,"  because  it  could  be  better. 
It  could  provide  more  money  to  do  the 
job  that  1972  imposes  on  us  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done.  May  I  say  that  it  is  with  distinct 
affection  for  the  Nation  that  the  com- 
mittee presents  this  appropriation  for 
your  approval 


COMPARAIIYL  STATLMINI  Of  NtW  BU0«£T  (OBLtGATIONAL)  AUmORITT  FOR  I97I  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RtCOMMENDEO  IN  THE  BILL  fW  1972 

■NOTE.— All  amounts  ira  in  tti*  lorm  ol    approptiations  '  unlen  otIiarwiM  indicated. | 


Ajanc)  »nd  ilwn 
(I) 


Na«  budiat 

(obliptional) 

authority  appfo- 

priatad,  1971 

(enacted  tc  date) 

(2) 


Bill  con  pared  with— 


Budget  estimates 

of  new  (obliga- 

tional)  autltority, 

197? 

(3) 


lew  Pud(e< 

(oblifitionjl.) 

author ity  racom- 

mandad  in  bill 

(«> 


New  budfel 

(otHigatjonaO 

auttiority 

fncal  reai  1971 

(5) 


Budpt  estimates 
ol  new  (o6ligi- 

tional)  euthontY, 
focal  r«»'  !8'2 

(«) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  Land  Manatemen! 
Bureau  of  Land  Manafamenl 

M>na{em«nl  ol  lands  and  resources                                     {84,060.000 

Construction  and  maintaT\ance                                                                                            3,310.000 

Public  lands  development  roads  tnd  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority). . .  (3,  SCO,  000) 

Oreton  tnd  Catiformt  irant  lands  (indefinite,  appropriation  ol  receipts) 18,000,000 

R»nf»  improvements  Ondefinite  ippropnition  of  receipts)                    1,795,000 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Land  Manaiement 107,165,000 

Bureau  a(  Indian  Affairs 

Education  and  welfare  services                                                                2*3. 440  000 

Education  and  waltare  taryieas  (appropnation  ID  hquidata  CMtract  wthonty) (t3S.  000) 

Resources  mana|«ment   70.847.000 

Construction 19  885, 000 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  autnoilty) , (W,  ZOO,  000) 

General  administrative  eipenses 6,148,000 

Payment  lo  the  Ute  Tribe  ol  the  Uintah  and  Ouity  Reservation 3,561.  700 

Tribal  lunds  (definite)     

Tnbal  funds  (indefinite) 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs , 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation   Saliries  ind  txptflsai     

Land  ind  wilei  conservation  fund 

Appropriation  of  receipts  (indefinite) 

General  fund  

(Appropriation  out  of  the  fund  to  liquidate  contnct  Mtkoitty) 

Total.  Land  and  Waler  (^nsafvation  Fund 

Office  of  Territories 

Admimstralion  ol  teriitorias 17,414,000 

Permanent  ipproprialnn  (special  fund) (118.  000) 

Innslertad  from  other  acaaints  (special  fund) (367,  000) 

Trus!  TerrilorY  of  the  PacifK  Islands. S8, 864, 000 

Total   Office  of  Territories         

Total,  Public  Land  Manafemaat 

Mineral  Retources 

Gaolofical  Survey    iurveys  inveatifations,  and  research .. 

Bureau  ol  Mines 

Conservetion  and  development  of  mineral  reaources.. 49.  2S0.  000 

Health  and  safety                                                      S«,  029, 000 

General  administratiye  eipenses                                   ....  1, 942. 000 

Helium  fund  (authonzation  to  spend  from  public  dett  receipts) 29,  277,  000 

Heiium  fund  (portion  applied  to  liquidate  contrKi  authority) (35,  800,  000) 

total    Bureau  of  Mines . . 

OMca  of  Coal  Research   Salaries  and  eapenses . 

Oactot  Oil  and  Gas   Salaries  and  eapcnsas 

Total,  MioaraJ  Rasoutcas 


{76  oec  ooc 

4,430,000 
(3,200,000) 
19,000.000 

2,514,000 


{76  080,  OOC 

4  627.000 

(3  200  000) 

19,000.600 

2  514,000 


102,024,000 


102.221.000 


-{7  980  OOC   . 

-t-1,317,000 

(   -300  OOC) 

-1-1.000.000  . 

*7!9  OOC  . 

-4,944,000 


-»-(M7,000 


+197.000 


270.221,000 
(1.500,000) 
76,691,000 
36,3«S,aO0 

(25,000,000) 
6,  257.  000 


271.987,000 
(1,500,000) 
71.866.000 
37  206,000 

(25,000,000) 
6,057,000 


-1-28,547,000 

(^-665,000) 

-1-1,019,000 

4-17,321,000 

(-4  800,000) 
-91,000 
-3  561,700  . 


+1.  766.  000 

-4,825. '666' 

-^821  OOO 

-200.006 


3. 000, 000 
13  204  000 

3,000.000 
13,173.000 

3,000,000 
13,173,000 

-31,066  ];; 

360,  Oas,  700 

405.  727, 000 

403, 289. 000 

+43.203,300 

-2,438,000 

4,170,000 

3.9)9,000 

3.9)9.000 

-171,000  ... 

327,400  000 

362  500  000 

17  500.000 

350,000,000 

-(-22,600,000 

-12  500  000 

r  50C  000 

(30  000  000) 

(-30,000,000)      . 

327, 400. 000 

380.000,000 

350,000,000 

-1-22, 600,  000 

-30.000,000 

21. 930, 000  21.  537. 000  -H,  123.  000 

(367.  000)  (367.  000)  ( -(-249.  000) . 

(458.360)  (458,360)  (-1-91,360). 

56.980,000  59.980.000  -t-116,000  . 


-393,000 


77.278,000 

81,910,000 

81,517,000 

-M.  239.  000 

-393.  OOU 

171^0)8,700 

973,660.000 

941.026.000 

+64,«7.3a0 

-32.634,000 

114,603.000 

126, 182. 000 

130.000,000 

-(-15,387.000 

-r3, 818,  OOC 

U.  029,  000 

73  643,  000 

1, 970, 000 


49, 000,  000 

73,630,000 

1.970.000 


-260.000       -1-971.000 
-15  601000        -13.000 

-28.00C  

-29  277  000  

(-35,  800,  000) 


i3>,soi,aao 

123,642,000 

124,600.000 

-13,908.000 

+958.000 

17.160,000 

21,030.000 

21,880.000 

-M.  720- 000 

+850.000 

1,273,000 

1, 570. 000 

1. 570, 000 

-f 297. 000  .. 

271.S44.aOO 

272.424,000 

278.050.000 

+6.506,000 

+5.626.000 
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CCMP*«ATIV£  STATEMCMT  Of   «t«  iuO<,L:  t^Sl  ^ATIONAO  AUTHMmr  FOt  1*71  AMO  BUOCrT  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMHeNOEO  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1972-CoatiiHMd 


iipacvd  I 


jft*(f»fjor^'  ^l*.1f#T  ^tJ.mj'«5 


<J) 


pcjiKi  :9', 

(•njctai}  '0  liu 
(2) 


t4   ■i#ii 
■■onjt 


'n«"Vl«<!     fl    :5ii' 


<  oNigittonjI : 

')ic.aj  #«»ir  19'; 


(3) 


<♦) 


(S) 


Rudf»t  put  I  fnitsi 
'rjtj!   »•»■   ;9'J 


TITLE  I  -OtPHiTTMEMT  Of  TViJ  iMTf  «I0« 


^rcM  3t  Scert  fiAtna  ind  Wlkfttt 

M*futm«nt  lad   natlfilMm  irf  roourtai 

Coiatnitoon  

MifratarY  Ixril  cons«rvatlaa  iccouiil  'MAntt 
*indriwnin  ind  (rMt  li*«  ta*«r>«i  oMsamaon 
G«n*ri<  •dmnoiritlv*  tjqMiiMS 


M  IM  Tnr 


SM  '?«  mo 

■    SOT,    XW 


W^  ^Wk  vIV 


+  t4  »0  TOO 


+$5,008 

+i.7e.ooo 


TUtM.  Bur«M  a*  Sport  «^«li«rt«>  wM  «m<ltti 


2   I2B   JOQ 

7  .'«   M) 

2.U2.0OO 
2, 1M.00O 

44,000  ... 

2.  ; .  -  30C 

-t-M.100 

-50.000 

7t.Hi.aoo 

11,201,000 

niM.0a0 

+(.US,000 

+  1.006,000 

••fOon*  "if*  S*r»K» 

MaufVoMnt  ind  jrijucUo"        - 

MantMiinc*  ind    ««M)iHti<ion  g(  »tir<kat  tldm«  

ConstriKttQn  .... 

'•rtwrr  tnd  'Oid  :oo»tr>x5lon    iO(K!)0"«flo«  lo  '"qiiMmci  cd"I.  tcl  MtlKxity) 

f'wnr<Mv\  H  imarK  ?fO(wrt)«s         ... ......... ...., 


{j«n*r«i  tdmimtt'itrv*  •xp«n*«a .. 

Toui    NiOonji  'im  >•<■«•   . . 

'aUi    fiW  iivi  •  idlitt  i<id  'jij 


tS,«  1,000 
M.S47.000 
10.  SS7,  000 

(i7,cso.aoo> 

6, 171,  000 
3.174.000 


7a  102. 000 
56  ?»  oor 
3:  s«  »" 

(U   SOT    Ml 
»   -■)*    XX 

4,  306,  JOC 


71.077.000 
»  230  000 

37.(49.000 

( It.  500,  000) 

1.325.000 

3.951^000 


+5. 1S«,  000 
+5, 103,000 
+10,202.000 
(+0SO.OOO). 

+  1.447.000 

+02.000 


+m.ooo 

+4.000 
-10,000 


+  120.000 
-50.000 


140,777.000 


177, 170.  ( 


177.437.000 


+»,00OlOOO 


+2S0.OOO 


itmrtt  ltd  «]p«nl«« 
>jij"«s  ifld  txp*ns«f 


21101^000 


13.242.000 


2Siisnii 


14. 490,  000 


m.*n.\ 


+M.7ISbl 


+2.014.000 


14.  290. 000 


+  1.040.000 


— 2OO1OOO 


flk«    J*    '!»«  jm3«^ 


7.126.000 


(.ni.ooo 


6.000,000 


.000 


-01.000 


*CB    ^'    ■!*«    i«C    «tj    f 

iiu;'«»  ind  np«n»«     

'iJU"««  ind  «p«ia«« 'tp«e!ji  'i<»i(n  ;tj-»ni-i  ;'">tifr 

r«(il    !•«  3udt«<  (DOtifituui)  luino.tt^r    .iMparMMfli  j'  lJm 


12.472.000 


14.475.000 
500.000 


13.I7S.000 
500,000 


+  1.503.000 
+500,000 


-500.000 


U.47t000 


14.975.000 


14.475.000 


+2.003.000 


-saoiooo 


Aporoonjtioni  . . ... , 

D«(in<t«  I  (Kinjon«f)on»  

ld«ftnit«  li>On)0'"«tnni  ... .. . 

AirtliotntiOfi  »  icwvd  'Tim  juttlic  ihW  -KitMt. 

App<D{>ntt»fli  '0  i*quid«ta  a>«fr>ct  lutftorrt^  - 

''«J<,  nn  Uuflftt  ( 30t»f»t1onjr:  lutfcorrtv  in<!  iOOtJOfatloni  M  liquHllta  Tsnutcf  luttMr- 
tr 

TITl£  ll-«tL*TED  *S£NCI£S 

Oaptrtnant  3<  \(ncuitu  '1 
«t  )tor»c« 
^of"*«{  0n>(»c1io*i  ii^d  jfiiiiitior 

^i>f«st  ian^l  -njnj|«ni«nt  .......................... 

'•>!tt\    •mj't:* 

Stitf  lid  j>  Y»(«  'ot«x!.-T  axxxJi'io"     

Tou     ■or«jt  arDt«cflo«l  «rl<!  jT!lm!loa.„,. 


l,40«.tSO.7OO     >•  1,540, 009. 000         1,515,004,000  +110,433.900         -25,725.000 

1,375,373.700          1.540.909.000          1.515.004.000  +139.710,300            -25,725,000 

(1.014,974,700)      (1.143.622.000)      (1. 130.  J97.000)  (  +  115.422.300)        (-13.225.000) 

(360.309.000)          (397,ir,000)          (3S4. 687.000)  ( -t  24. 290. 000)        (-12,500.000) 

29.277,000  -29,2n.000  


(107.905,000)  (40,200.000)  (40.200.000)        (-59.795.000) 

(1.512.63S.700)      (1.509,009.000)      (1.563,204.000)        (+50.640,300)       (-25,725.000 


201.  502. 000 
40.101,000 
24.163,000 


733,500,000 
24,241.000 


230.71^000 
54.2011000 
27.741.000 


-42. 704. 000 
+5.  317, 000 
+3.570,000 


+5,  210.  000 
+4,340,000 
+3,500.000 


354.5S0.OOO 


307. 617.  000 


320.007.000 


-33.0001000 


+13.000.000 


Cjntt-xtjon  ino    inc,  ic^jjSitWB..... .......................... 

■^I'j*?!  :oni«fvl'  0"   :!?';)«  _..._ 

F3f«t  'o»dt  n«^    rwij  ^. a()pmDn4fH>A  to  itduiflitn  -onf-irf  •urhorlty). 

Acqulittion  ?f    inds  'or  -vtdonji  'o(«tii 

S;)«CUi    K'S  ■  ^>«:JJi    'jrvd       r>0«*lnit»  

*cdu  ii»ion  it   jndt  ro  :a4n£>i«4a  jnd  ttt;n«Tij«n  .. ...... 

Cooo#nti»«    in|«   BipravawMntx  t  uxcui  'ii.-v;     "^^i^^  ^''t)... ........ 

Asw$tJ(K«  'a   "ritBt  ''>r  '^a*  .>*jnrng  ........ 


15, 933.  TOO 

2.500.000 

(120.220.000) 

90,000 


25,330,000 

(130.740,000) 

10.000 
26.035 


31.050.000 

(130.740.000) 

80.000  . 
26.035 


+  15.924.300 
-2.500,000  . 
(  +  18.520.000). 


+6.520.000 


+21. 035 


TbUi 


>i.'n« 


Cominiwon  «  ■  i«  Arts 


j4Uf'«i  i'id  «i:>*^i«i 


700.000 
1  030, 000 

700.000 
1.028,  000 

700.000  ... 
1,028.000 

+i'6o6"! 

374.  780.  TOO 

334.709.035 

354.  359. 035 

-20.430.605 

+19.S70.OOO 

115,000 

121.000 

121.000 

+4.000  .. 

.ti^%r-j*m(M   \i  -^tai'n    :jijc*Con    i-x:  *»*tift 


->di»"  ^*Wt'^  u  fieri 


_MiU"«  ind  «i::^^n5*n 


Sj  9    9%  tn'd  •i;:«ns«s 


"ijQPfMi  '^JiUta*  .•'^jnnirtf  vO*nrn(jjioo 


125. 974. 000 
18.  715. 000 

141.903,000 
10,709,000 

147.404.000 
20.  209.  000 

+21. 43a  000 
+  1.574,000 

+5.501,000 
+  1,500,000 

144. 6«.  000 

100.692.000 

167.693.000 

+23. 004, 000 

+7.001.000 

1.000,000 

1.Q2S.  000 

1. 025. 000 

+25  000 

>960,OOO 

1.351.000 

1.300.000 

+332.000 

-51,000 

"^jtttsmf  *ouTWJ#^too  ^n  *wi  *^j  tnc  Trt  "tiiiijnitiw 


Footnote*  *:  )-:.<l     f  --atif 


12. 90a  000 

26,500.000 

26,500.000 

11.0001 000 

26.U0.  000 

24.500.000 

2.000.000 

3,561,000 

3.400.000 

21310.1 


90.501.000 


54. 4001 000 


+13.9H0OO ^. 

+13.4401000  -tOOO.000 

+000^010  -101.000 


+20.150.000 


-2.101,000 
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(j> 


fvtw  mofvf 

(oMiptKMUl) 

•uthority  appro- 

pruted.  1971 
fmactad  to  date) 

(2) 


I  conip»r»d  with— 


B(Klt«4  ntimatas 

of  new  (oMip 

tKin*()  luthCHitv 

(3) 


New  budfet 

(oMifitional) 

authoiity  recom- 

mcnded  \r\  bill 

(*) 


New  bvdftt 

(OMiptKMUi) 

authotn) . 

focal  rear  197l 

(S) 


BMtfet  estimate: 
of  new  (oMiga 

ti«na<)  auttofih 
(iacai  rear  197? 


(«> 


VI»ttMn|  jrints 

■  ndowmer'  foe  Ihe  IftJ 

Endowment  tor  the  humanitiet. 


SuMotal    rnalchmi  fraolj        

Total    National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hununitie; 

PuWic  Land  Law  Review  Commisuor: 
Salai  >es  and  axpentes  


Smrthsodian  Institution 

Salaries  and  eipenses     

Mwwum  protrams  and  related  research    special  toreifr  curteno  profram) 

ScieTfa  intotmation  eichanfe .. 

Construction  and  improvements  National  Zgolof icii  Park 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buiMinfi .................. 

'.instruction ................. 

Construction  (appropnatwn  to  liquidate  contrKt  authontv) 

Salaries  and  eipenses.  National  GaKery  of  Art  

Salanes  and  eipen»e»,  Woodrow  Wilton  InternaMnal  Center  for  SclMtan 

Total  Smithsonian  Institution... 

Eieeubve  Oiice  ol  tke  President 

Saitrici  ami  aipeuct   National  Counal  on  Mann*  Resources  and  (n(ineenn|  DevelopmenI 

Federal  Field  CoanittM  ta(  Development  PUnoint  in  Alaska 

Salaffi  »"<*  (ipenses . ... .. 

Histoncal  and  Memonal  Commissions 

Franklin  Deiano  Roosevelt  Memonel  Commission 

American  Revoluticn  BKentenmal  Commission   Salanes  and  expenses. 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 

Satar  (~  «r>(i  aipenses 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  SafetY  Board  of  Review 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

Total  new  budfet  (ofchptionaO  autjionty   related  a|end« 


C,  MO.  000 

C.  500,  000 
3.  500  300 

0,  MO.  000 
3.  MO.  000 

+J1,000.000  ... 

2,  500,  000 

+  1,000.000  ... 

5,000,000 

7.000.000 

7.000,000 

+2.000,000  ... 

31,  310, 000 

63.561,000 

61.460,000 

-1-30,  IM,  000 

-» 101. 000 

171,000  . 

-171,000  .. 

36.895.000 
2.500,000 

'"'zoo  000 
1,725.000 

"a  200,000) 
4  136  000 
750.000 


46.  259  000 

5,  500  000 

1,400  000 

200,000 

1,050,000 

1,900,000 

(3  697  000) 

4  713,000 

695.000 


4S.  259.  000 

3,500,000 

1  300.000 
200  000 
550.000 

1  900.000 
(3  697  000) 

4,713  000 
565,000 


-i-8.  364,  000 

-lOCOOOO 
-1-1,300,000 

-1.175,000   "■ 

-1-1,900,000     . 

(-1,503.000).. 

+  577  000     . 

-185,000 


-1,000.000 

-2.  000.000 

-100.000 


-S0OIOO0 
'-isi'Mo' 


46,200.000 


01,717.000 


57. 987.  000 


+  11.781.000 


-3.730.000 


400.000 


-400.000 


224, OOC 


-224  000 


37,000 


37,000 


+37.000 


670.000 


-670,000 


287,500 


300,000 


275.000 


-12.500 


-25.000 


167.000 


167,000 


167  000 


000.997.200 


>  623. 760, 035 


644,  424  035 


43  426,835 


+20,064,000 


Cantstinc  of 

AppropnatioRS , 

Oeftnite  approonattona . . 

Indefinite  appropnatiOM... . .. 

IMetporanda 

'ppropnations  to  liquidate  cootted  authority 

l3lai    new   budfet  (oblifatKMal)  atittionty   and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
auttiofity       . 


600,997  200 

(600,217  200) 
(780  OOO) 

(125,420,000) 

(726.417,200) 


623  760,  035 

(622  98C  035) 
(780  000) 

(142,437  000) 

.'766.197  035) 


RfCAPITULATIOM 
Grand  iitai   new  budfet  (otiNfatlonal)  authortry   t»  ttttet.. 


2,005.647.900     "2,164.569.035 


644,424.035 

(643,  644  035) 
(780.  000) 

(142.437.000) 

(786,961  035) 


2,  159,  M«,  035 


-r-43.  426.  836 

(-1-43,426,835) 


(-1-17  017  000). 
(+60,443  835) 

-153,860,  135 


+70.  664,  000 
(^20  664  OOC) 


(-1-20,664.000) 


061  000 


Consistlna  ot 

(1)   Appropriations 

DeAnlta  appropHefions  

IndeAnita  appropriations 

(7)   AultiorUation  to  spend  from  pablk  debt  receipts 

Memoranda 

Acpropriatloes  to  Iquldata  contract  auUiortty ; 

Grand  total    new  budfet  (otikfabonal)    authority  and    apprcprlttloiB  to  ttqiiitlat* 
contract  authority 


1. 976.  37a  900 

(1.615,  191  900) 

(361.179.000) 

29.  277.  000 

(233,  405.  000) 

(2.239.052.900) 


2. 164.  569.  035  2.  159,  508,  035 

(1  766,602  035)       (1,  774,041.035) 
(397,967  000)  (385,467,000) 


(190,637  000)  (190.637.000) 

(2.355.206,035)       (2,350,145,035) 


-1-183,  137.135 
( -I- 154,  849,  135) 
(+24.288,000) 
-29,  277  000   . 

(-42.768.000). 

(  +  111.092.  135) 


-5.  061.  OOC 

(  +  7  439  000) 

(-12  500,000) 


(-5  061   OOC) 


•  [idudes  budfet  amendments  ol  Jib, 426, OOC  contained  in  M    Doc   No   92   ii9 
'  in  addition    {279,000  transferred  from  "Land  AequlsitJon.  Nationil  Capital  Park,  Pirkway. 
•nd  Playfrouad  System." 


>  tidudes  budfet  amendment  of  {1,900,000  contained  in  H  Doc  No  92-119. 
<  Excludes  budfet  amendments  of  {17,326,000  contained  In  H   Doc  No  92-119 
•  Excludes  (Mice  of  Saline  Water— auttwrtzlnf  Icftslatton  not  enacted. 


Mr    HALEY    Mr.  Chairmim,  will  the 
di.stirufulshed  gentiewotnan  yield 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Wa&hin«1.on  It  Ls 
with  pleasure  that  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
KUlshed  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommlt- 
t«"  fjn  Indian  Altalrs.  on  which  I  once 
served  as  a  Member  while  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Mr  HALEY.  I  th&nk  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding 

I  note  that  the  present  bill  provides 
t273,487,0O0  for  the  BIA  EducaUcm  and 
Welfare  Services 

That  Is  approximately  $29  million 
Tiore  than  was  in  the  1971  bill;  is  that 
correct? 


Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  That  Ls 
correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  note  that  you  have  $20,- 
289,000  In  Indian  health  facilities  That 
Is  an  Increase  of  approximately  1.5  mil- 
lion ;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
correct.  Significant  increases  are  required 
In  the  Indian  health  field. 

Mr.  HALEY  I  note  also  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  Indian  Claims  CX>mmls- 
slon  I  presume  that  that  small  increase 
Is  due  to  the  Increase  in  salaries  of  the 
employees? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  That  Is 
correct,  it  Is  due  to  pay  Increases. 


Mr.  HALEY,  Mr  CJhairman.  I  thank 
the  gentJewcHnan  for  yielding 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distingviished  chair- 
woman of  the  subcommittee  about  the 
specific  status  of  the  helium  acquisition 
program. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
issue  is  still  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  not  In  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  There  Is 
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no  money  m  this  blU  for  the  helium  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  VANIK  There  Is  no  money  al- 
located' 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  None 

Mr  VANTK  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chalrlady  for  this  acUon 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Waahington  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  am 
delighted  to  j^leld  to  the  distlng\ushed 
gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  dlstto- 
gulahed  chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  her  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  bill 

lira.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  tried 
to  make  It  as  short  as  possible 

Mr  HALL.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  gentlewoBoans  comment  about  the 
need  for  maintaining  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities and  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  national  budget  which  Ls 
going  to  it.  and  although  tt  escapes  me 
as  to  why  It  Is  the  Federal  Oovemmenfs 
business  to  asstire  that  everyone  has  ad- 
vantage of  this,  my  real  question  Is.  Why 
is  the  amount  double  this  year  over  last 
year's  appropriation' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  will 
be  very  frank  The  committee  reduced 
the  humanlUes  budget  esumate  bv  $2  - 
000,000  The  amount  in  the  bill  is  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  for  the 
arts  It  Is  also  the  budget  estimate  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  Congress  The  budget 
request  was  for  the  full  authorization  I 
think  the  President  was  entirely  right  I 
think  he  recosriizes  that  this  program 
can  provide  great  benefits  for  all  of  us 

As  I  have  said  many  times  on  this  floor, 
there  are  milUocs  of  people  In  the  United 
States  who  will  never  go  out  with  fishing 
poles  or  guns,  to  hunt  or  fish  But  there 
are  millions  in  the  ciUes  and  in  commu- 
nities who  might  avail  themselves  of  op- 
portunities In  art,  music,  drama,  sculp- 
ture, museums — ail  the  things  that  we 
associate  with  the  arts 

Mr  HALL  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's statement  May  I  ask  further 
referring  to  pages  30  and  31  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  whether 
the  154,460.000  recommended  by  the 
committee  includes  the  matching  grants. 
Including  the  $7  million  recommended 
Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No.  it 
does  not.  The  gentleman  will  find  the 
matching  grants  on  page  31  The  com- 
mittee separated  the  appropriation  Into 
two  accounts  for  claulflcatlon 

Mr  HALL  The  fact  remains  that  the 
•7  million  for  matching  grants  recom- 
mended Ls  m  addition  to  the  $54,460,000' 
Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Yes. 
that  is  correct  May  I  point  out  to  those 
of  you  who  have  a  curiosity  about  who 
contributes  to  these  activities,  you  will 
And  a  complete  list  in  the  hearing  record 
this  year  of  every  amount  that  has  been 
contributed  to  both  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities, and  It  goes  back  for  several 
years. 

Mr  HALL  .Are  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources  satisfactory  to  the  gentle- 
woman, may  I  ask? 


Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington  It  seems 
so  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  respectable 
people 

Mr  HALL  I  was  speaking  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  contributions  Originally  we 
were  told  that  thLs  whole  program  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  private  ccntnbutlons 
Mrs  HANSE34  of  Washington  They 
were  ahle  to  secure  donations  at  least 
equal  to  approprtaUons  for  matching 
funds  I  would  suspect  that  as  ume  goes 
on  It  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  ap- 
propriation for  matching  grants  It  seems 
to  me  more  and  more  contributors  are 
making  sizable  contributions  I  found  one 
mterestlng  item  in  that  liA,  The 
Klickitat  Labor  Council  In  my  own  dis- 
trict contributed  $25  to  the  arts 

Mr  HALL  The>'  did  not  contribute 
enough  to  complete  the  National  Center 
for  Performing  Arts  here  without  the  ap- 
propnation  of  Federal  taxpayers'  money. 
IS  that  correct 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  That  is 
correct. 

Mr    HALL    I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
M.--   CULVER    Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr  CULVER  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding  I  noticed  on  page  24 
of  the  committee  report  language  that 
directs  the  Forest  Service  to  delay  their 
plans  for  improvmg  payment  guarantee 
and  deferred  scaling  pracUces  for  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  timber 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  We  set 
a  date  of  September  1,  1971,  in  order  to 
give  the  Forest  Service  and  Indxistry  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  clear  away 
the  clutter  that  has  surrounded  this  Is- 
sue I  have  received  several  interestmg 
letters  from  those  who  are  violently  op- 
rosed  to  the  payment  bond  and  also  from 
those  who  are  .solidly  for  the  payment 
bond,  due  to  a  wide  variety  of  reasons 
The  Forest  Service  proposed  to  termi- 
nate this  practice  on  July  1.  1971  It 
seems  entirely  proper  to  provide  addi- 
Uonal  time  until  September  1,  1971,  for 
further  negotiations  of  this  matter 

Mr  CULVER  The  thing  which  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me  and  I  believe 
many  other  Members,  is  the  fact,  as  the 
gentlewoman  is  very  much  aware,  that 
nearly  2  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommended reforms  in  the  payment  of 
scaling  practices  with  respect  to  our  na- 
tional forests  At  that  time  such  initia- 
tives in  terms  of  improving  the  public 
interest  situation  in  this  regard  were 
blocked  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
of  the  Senate  Appropnations  Committee 
Subsequent  to  that  time  an  18-month 
study  was  ordered 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CULVER  May  I  complete  the 
point' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Let  me 
emphasize  that  it  was  the  Senate  com- 
.Tiittee  which  put  the  language  in  orig- 
inally 

Mr  CULVER  Exactly  I  believe  the 
Important  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
we  have  had  a  study  for  18  months,  and 
upon  completion  of  that  study  the  For- 
est Service  once  again  has  recommended 
reforms  based  on  their  findings 


Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  The 
Forest  Service  proposed  July  I.  1971.  as 
the  termination  date  The  report  pro- 
vides in  effect.  "Qet  your  house  In  order 
before  September  1,  1971.  because  that 
la  it." 

Mr  CULVER  Throughout  this  enUre 
period  of  time  we  have  had  a  situation 
where  the  Service  was  in  the  most  direct 
and  closest  possible  consultation  with  the 
forest  products  industry  We  have  seen 
as  a  result  of  their  fliKllngs  that  they 
concluded  again,  at  the  end  of  nearly  2 
years  That  the  current  pracUces  did 
not  adequately  protect  the  mterests  of 
the  Government  nor  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  timber  sale  purchases  " 

In  light  of  thLs  sizeable  delay  which 
already  has  taken  place  in  this  Impor- 
tant area  of  national  policy,  I  should 
wonder  what  need  there  is  for  further 
prolonging  the  period  during  which  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  does 
not  get  full  value  for  its  timber 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  wUl 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
<  Mr  Wyatt  1 ,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  further  comment  in 
this  connection, 

Mr  ■WYATT  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  believe  this  is  a 
matter  far  more  complex  than  we  have 
Ume  to  delve  Into  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today 

I  would  .say  to  the  genUeman  that  the 
genUeman  from  California  'Mr  John- 
son I  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  dealing  with  this 
exact  problem  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
almost  an  absolute  assurance  that  there 
is  no  Jeopardy  so  far  as  the  Government 
Ls  concerned 

What  we  have  done  is  to  ask  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  industry  to  get  together 
and  discuss  in  meaningful  terms  what 
can  be  worked  out  to  bridge  this  chasm 
Actually,  by  putting  on  a  firm  deadline 
of  September  1.  it  means  either  some- 
thing Is  going  to  be  worked  out  by  nego- 
Uation  before  that  time  or  it  will  give 
the  appropriate  authorizing  committee 
the  opportunity  to  have  hearings  and  act 
on  the  legislaUon 

Very  frankly,  since  Congress  will  be  in 
recess  from  annmd  the  6th  or  7th  of 
August,  this  effecUvely  gives  about  5 
more  weeks 

I  can  assure  the  genUeman.  I  believe, 
there  will  be  nothing  adverse  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  occurring  in 
that  Ume 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  may 
say  when  one  is  closing  out  a  program 
which  has  been  such  an  Inherently  basic 
part  of  an  industry  which  Ls  troubled  by 
weather  and  condlUons  over  which  it  has 
no  control,  due  conslderaUon  must  be 
given  all  aspects  I  believe  the  Forest 
Service  Is  right  in  asking  for  the  curtail- 
ment I  believe  also  it  Is  right  to  discuss 
all  the  facets  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
by  that  industry  There  are  many  prob- 
lems In  the  Umber  lndustr>' 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  looked  at 
the  map  and  I  could  not  find  a  single 
acre  of  commercial  forest  land  in  Iowa 
It  happens  that  the  enUre  West  Ls  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  Umber  harvest 
areas  of  the  NaUon.  as  is  the  South,  and 
Great  Lakes  area 
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Problems  peculiar  to  the  timber  indus- 
try are  woven  into  the  national  economy. 
The  committee  Is  as  deeply  coDcemed 
with  doing  the  richt  Job  by  the  Nation's 
forest  as  anyone. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  respectfully  appreciate 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman,  but  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Iowa  land- 
scape. I  do  suggest  we  have  taxpayers  In 
our  State.  'What  concerns  us  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  US.  Government  to  get  full 
value  for  Its  timber  imder  these  present 
pracUces. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  genUeman  that  the  Forest 
Service  pays  Its  own  way,  and  the  re- 
ceipts are  pajring  not  only  for  timber 
management  but  also  a  major  portion  of 
the  cost  for  recreation  and  research.  This 
is  shown  In  the  table  of  receipts  In  the 
report. 

Mr  CULVER.  The  delay  that  has  been 
determined  to  be  appropriate  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, because  It  will  only  serve  to 
benefit  the  3  percent  of  the  Industry  that 
harvests  nearly  quarter  of  the  public 
timber.  As  a  result  of  that  study  during 
the  18 -month  period,  we  have  seen  the 
Inspector  General  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  an  esUmaUon  that 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  lost  $1.4  million  In 
Interest  costs  alone. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
timber  receipts  cover  a  major  portion 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national 
forest  program. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  This  revenue  loss  Is  all 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  these  pres- 
ent pracUces.  In  addlUon  to  that.  It  is 
esUmated  by  the  Inspector  General  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  $200,000  to 
$600,000  In  loss  of  revenues  because  of 
price  changes  as  a  restilt  of  deferred  scal- 
ing— timber  cutters  are  able  to  cut  the 
timber  In  the  forest  when  prices  are  high 
and  get  scaling  accomplished  at  a  later 
date  and  paying  for  It  at  that  time  much 
to  their  advantage  when  the  price  Is  low. 
Furthermore,  the  Inspector  General 
found  that  Government  logs  were  dam- 
aged because  of  extra  handling,  and  some 
were  allegedly  diverted  to  private  use  in 
the  mlllyard  or  wasted,  and  others  were 
mlsclassifled  after  weathering.  In  all 
these  Instances,  the  Government  lost 
money.  In  light  of  this  loss  of  Govern- 
ment revenue  and  failure  to  obtain  full 
value  for  the  Nation's  timber,  I  am  mys- 
tified how  we  can  sanction  further  delay 
under  the  guise  of  additional  study.  Put 
simply  it  Is  a  several  hundred  thousand 
dollar  bonanza  to  the  large  timber  com- 
panies; several  himdred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  could  be  better  used  for  refor- 
estaUon  and  harvesting  timber  for  ad- 
ditional homebulldlng. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  where  some  of  the  tax 
dollars  are  going. 

Mortality  in  the  national  forests  from 
Insects  and  other  sources  averages  be- 
tween 5  to  10  billion  board  feet  annually 
dependent  on  whether  major  disasters 
are  included. 

The  allowable  cut  in  natlonaJ  forests 
as  of  January  1,  1»71.  was  13,7  bUUon 
board  feet  of  timber. 

In  1970,  11.5  billion  board  feet  was  ac- 
tually cut  and  removed. 


In  1062.  on  Ccdumbus  Day,  Hurricane 
Frieda  destroyed  3.8  blUlon  board  feet  of 
timber  on  Pederal  lands. 

Insect  damace  from  1969  through  1972 
totaled  aM>rozlmately  2.5  billion  board 
feet  with  a  gtumpage  value  of  about  $132 
million. 

In  1970,  the  Wenatchee  National  For- 
est loss  was  200  million  board  feet  with  a 
stumpage  value  of  $1.6  milllasi. 

The  California  fire  last  year  cost  $2,- 
836,000  and  this  did  not  include  the  loes 
of  timber.  One  of  these  fires  was  started 
by  a  recreation  group  that  had  not  been 
given  a  permit  and  which  had  been  told 
not  to  use  the  land.  They  burned  44,000 
acres. 

In  the  year  1065  there  were  4,123  man- 
caused  fires,  and  in  1970  in  the  U.8.  for- 
ests there  were  7,174.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  other  agencies. 

lAst  year  we  exported  2.8  billion  board 
feet  of  logs,  1.3  bilUon  board  feet  of 
lumber,  172  miUion  square  feet  of  ply- 
wood, and  11.2  million  board  feet  of 
pulpwood. 

There  were  1.463,000  units  of  housing 
starts  in  the  United  States  in  1970  for 
our  population  of  205  million;  In  JiMP«n 
there  were  1.340.000  units  of  housing 
starts  for  a  population  of  120  million. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmokdson)  . 
Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciatlfui  of 
the  thousands  of  Tnmitn  people  across 
the  country  for  the  very,  very  subetcmtlal 
addition  which  the  genUewoman  and 
her  committee  made  to  the  budget  for 
Indian  health  services  and  Indian  health 
facilities. 

I  think  these  are  long  needed  improve- 
ments In  Che  budget.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman's recognition  of  that  need  is 
something  that  speaks  eloquently  of  her 
heart  and  of  her  understanding  and  com- 
passion and  interest  in  the  health  needs 
of  the  Indian  people. 

I  want  to  express  thanks  to  h«-  for 
that  again. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
dlstlngui^ed  genUewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  Che  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iow«i. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yltiding. 

On  page  23  of  the  bill,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  do  I  understand  that  the  Interlor 
Department  is  now  getting  into  the  for- 
eign aid  aot? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Does 
the  genUeman  mean  the  Whlt^^ouse 
request  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
was  at  the  request  of  the  White  House  ot 
at  whose  request  It  was. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  at  Washington.  T^uise 
foreign  currencies  are  to  be  used  in  Yu- 
goslavia and  Poland.  They  are  doing 
some  extensive  work  over  there  oa  oil 
pollutants  as  they  affect  rivers  and 
streams.  This  is  a  very  good  place  to  get 
some  valuable  infonnatioc  with  our  for- 
eign currency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  that 
eventually  the  Ulterior  Depiuiment  wiU 
be  In  Kuwait  and  Timbuctu  and  other 
ootmtries  with  foreign  aid  inngrams? 


Mrs.  HANSSf  at  Washington.  As  far 
as  the  Appropriations  Oommittee  is  oon- 
cemed,  it  does  not,  but  I  can  not  assure 
the  genUeman  what  tbe  administration 
n^ght  i»-opo6e  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  before  the  House  is  one  ot  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  to 
be  considered  by  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives this  year.  It  is  the  result  d 
more  than  2  mnnths  of  extensive  hear- 
ings, oovering  over  5,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony, consisting  of  six  vdumes  of  hear- 
ing records.  During  that  period  of  time, 
we  heard  from  nearly  100  departmental 
witnesses.  Over  150  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  outside  witnesses  gave  addi- 
tional testimony. 

I  would  be  very  much  remiss  If  I  did 
not  note  the  skiU  and  dedication  with 
which  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
genUe  lady  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hanskm),  conducted  those  hearings  in  a 
most  thorough  and  nonpartisan  manner 
and  she  Is  to  be  complimented  for  It;  and 
the  diligence  and  hard  work  of  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  all  of 
whose  efforts  have  brought  this  bill  for 
your  consideration. 

This  bill  is  most  comprehensive  in  the 
scope  of  its  activities.  It  concerns  itself 
with  enormously  important  programs  in- 
volving history,  arts  and  humanities,  rec- 
reaticn,  our  natural  resources,  and  our 
energy  resources. 

I  shall  not  detail  each  of  the  sections 
of  this  bill,  but  there  are  some  very  sig- 
nificant portions  which  should  be  called 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

A  first  major  feature  of  this  bill  re- 
affirms our  commitment  to  [Movlde  edu- 
cation and  welfare  assistance  to  our  In- 
dian and  Alaskan  Natives.  Our  neglect 
of  these  first  Americans  has  been  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  Thia  bill  will  enable  us 
to  provide  better  care  for  the  60,000  In- 
dian children  in  Federal  day  and  board- 
ing schools;  the  87,000  children  in  pub- 
lie  schools;  and  the  90,000  TtvU^mB  ctir- 
renUy  receiving  guidance  in  welfare 
services. 

Recent  years  have  been  years  of  great 
progress  tn  our  Indian  health  progituns. 
Infant  death  rates  are  down  51  percent 
from  1955;  tuberciilosis  death  rates  are 
down  75  percent;  gastroenteritis  deaths 
down  53  percent;  and  death  rates  from 
pneumonia  and  inflii»n«%  uv  doiwn  36 
percent  over  this  same  period.  However, 
despite  these  impressive  statistics,  the 
general  state  of  Indian  and  Alaskan 
health  is  still  some  20  to  25  years  behind 
that  of  the  general  population.  This  great 
progress  must  not  deter  us  from  recog- 
nizing the  great  needs  that  stiH  remain. 
Also  included  are  significant  increases 
for  recreational  opportunitlea  Since  its 
inception  in  1964.  the  land  and  water 
conservatloD  fund  has  acquired  822,000 
acres  for  outdotH-  recreation  projects.  In 
addition,  5,770  grants  for  develocKnent. 
land  acquisition  and  reoreation  plan- 
ning totaling  $337.2  mlllian  have  been 
made  to  the  States.  The  money  being 
appropriated  in  this  Ull  will  be  another 
major  step  toward  meeting  our  ever- 
tecreaMng  needs. 
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While  on  tbe  subject  of  UuMte.  It  has 
been  noted  In  the  committee  report  that 
the  funds  approprlAted  In  this  bin  are 
UBCd  to  manage  750  mlUloD  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  Intereatinv  to  note  that  this  acreage 
represents  about  one- third  of  the  total 
land  area  ot  the  United  States.  The  man- 
agonent  of  these  lands  is  pointed  toward 
a  concept  that  involves  multiple  usage. 

I  have  already  ref  wred  to  recreation  In 
the  NaCloaal  Park  Service.  That  same 
usage  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Porest  Service  lands  and 
the  vast  holdings  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Having  said  that,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  lands 
are  also  managed  extensively  to  provide 
areas  to  graze  cattle,  to  enable  us  to  har- 
vest timber,  to  provide  wUdlife  habitat, 
to  hdp  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  provide  water  In  the  water- 
scarce  areas  of  the  West 

All  of  these  lands  are  held  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity  for  the  200  mlllloo  people  who 
live  in  the  United  Sutes  today  and  for 
those  who  will  come  after  them 

In  determining  whether  we  are  effec- 
tively managing  this  Immense  resource, 
some  eflTort  was  made  to  arrive  at  an 
asset  value  of  the  750  million  acres  that 
we  manage  through  appropriations  In 
this  bill 

It  twlabors  the  obvious  to  say  that  tn 
arriving  at  such  a  figure  without  exten- 
sive studies,  it  Is  exceedingly  dliCcxilt  But 
I  chink  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  Just  for 
purposes  of  illustration  that  the  Porest 
Service  estimates  that  Its  land  area  of 
187  million  acres  has  a  valuation  of  $18  5 
bUUon. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  esti- 
mates that  Its  surface  area  of  451  million 
acres  Is  worth  $11  billion  It  must  be 
noted  that  this  figure  of  111  billion  does 
not  reflect  any  valuation  for  minerals 
nor  does  it  mclude  the  513  million  acres 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  which 
produce  millions  of  dollars  In  royalUes 
and  other  payments  from  the  ofl  taken 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

The  National  Park  Service,  administer- 
ing 38  million  acres  of  public  lands  uses 
a  book  value  figure  to  try  to  arrive  at  an 
asset  valuation  of  $4  8  billion.  The  com- 
bined total  of  these  assets,  and  I  em- 
phasise that  this  total  can  be  used  only 
for  purposes  of  illustration  and  not  to 
arrive  at  the  real  value  of  these  lands,  is 
$34  3  bUllon. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cash  flow  that  these  assets  will  pro- 
duce each  year  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  billion.  The  self-liquidating  nature  of 
the  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
managing  these  assets  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  cost  in  this  budget 
for  all  purposes  for  these  three  agencies 
is  $«S3  mllUon 

But  as  I  indicated  when  I  began  these 
remarks,  the  efforts  at  placing  a  valua- 
tion on  these  lands  can  be  extremely 
dlfBcult. 

During  the  19«9  budget  hearings,  our 
irood  friend  and  former  colleague  Ben 
Relfel.  asked  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
to  determine  the  asset  value  of  our  na- 
tional parks  After  much  study,  the  Park 
Service  found  itself  unable  to  establish 
a  value  on  the  worth  of  the  land   There 


was  no  way  to  measure  the  Incomparable 
pueblo  tops  at  Mesa  Verde  or  the  geyser 
basin  at  Tellowstone.  Tet  they  did  derive 
an  acceptable  ecooomlc  formula  for 
evaluatliig  the  return  on  assets  Using 
1969  flgtires,  the  park  visitations  gm- 
erated  $4-8  billion  in  personal  Income. 
This  in  turn  produces  $952,000,000  in  tax 
revenues  to  the  Treasury  One  would  have 
to  invest  $119  billion  at  4  percent  annual- 
ly to  yield  $4.8  billion  in  income.  So  our 
national  p«rks  in  terms  of  their  eco- 
nomle  contribution  to  personal  income 
are  worth  the  equivalent  of  an  asset  of 
$119  billion,  earning  4  percent  per  year. 
That  same  year,  we  spent  $103  million,  or 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  to  manage  and 
operate  the  pcu-ks.  I  know  of  no  other 
investment  in  Oovemment  that  could 
yield  such  a  profitable  return. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  estimated  493 
million  visitations  will  be  made  to  our 
public  lands  in  1972.  an  Increase  of  5« 
million  over  1970  With  this  increased 
usage,  the  problem  of  malntalrUng  high 
health  and  safety  sUndards  will  grow 
proportionately  A  leglslaUve  provision  is 
added  to  this  bill  giving  the  National 
Park  Service  Increased  funding  flexibility 
to  meet  emergency  or  law  enforcement 
needs  The  coat  of  repairing  damage  as  a 
result  of  demonstrations  In  cnii  natiorial 
parks  alone  for  the  first  months  of  1971 
Is  already  $827,200 

The  bill  recognlBcs  the  need  to  con- 
serve both  our  natural  as  weU  as  our 
mineral  resources,  and  to  meetlnK  fu- 
ture resource  needs  The  committee  gave 
Its  attention  to  both  our  renewable  and 
our  depletable  resources  The  conserva- 
tion of  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  were  In- 
creased by  over  $7  mlUlon  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  reforestation,  yet 
at  the  rate  reforestation  Is  funded  In  this 
bill.  It  will  take  us  38  years  to  reforest  the 
5  million  acres  In  our  national  forests 
that  have  been  ravaged  by  fires 

We  are  a&lcmg  for  this  additional 
money  because  of  the  Increased  strain 
being  placed  on  our  forests  to  supply 
timber  and  other  wood  products  Today 
our  public  lands,  mostly  our  national 
forests,  produce  about  40  percent  of  our 
softwood  needs  As  a  result,  we  are  al- 
ready Importing  wood  products  from 
other  countries  and  aggravating  our  dif- 
ficult  balance-of-payment*  problems 

An  even  greater  problem  lies  with  our 
depletable  resources  The  statistics  to 
support  this  problem  are  numerous  and 
they  are  alarming  With  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  the  United  States 
consumes  34  percent  of  the  world's 
energy  29  percent  of  its  steel,  and  SO 
percent  of  Its  oil 

It  Is  noteworthy  to  mention,  I  think, 
that  testimony  in  the  hearings  indicated 
that  if  we  could  increase  by  2  to  3  per- 
cent the  amount  of  oil  we  recover  from 
drilling  operations  in  the  United  States 
today,  we  would  have  an  additional  oil 
reserve  to  draw  upon  that  would  be  equal 
to  the  entire  Alaskan  oil   find 

Our  electrical  energy  requirements  will 
nearly  double  every  10  years  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  At  the  current  rate  of  use  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas  and  our  domestic 
reserves,  we  have  an  8-year  energy  sup- 
ply remaining 


To  meet  this  energy  crunch,  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  will  be  in  ever  Increas- 
ing demand.  Coal  is  not  only  our  most 
abundant  fossil  fuel,  but  it  is  the  major 
source  of  electric  energy,  providing  55 
percent  of  our  electric  power- needs.  The 
hill  provides  increased  funds  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  and  necessary  funds 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  research,  re- 
source development  and  health  and  safe- 
ty. Significant  programs  In  recycling  and 
control  of  urban  wastes  will  receive  nec- 
essary funding  Increasing  funds  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  has  only  ex- 
plored 1  percent  of  our  oil  rich  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  will  insure  technologi- 
cal monitoring  and  evaluation  of  offshore 
oil  production.  Only  by  plaiming  now  can 
we  be  sure  of  meeting  these  future  energy 
needs 

Despite  the  significant  increases  found 
in  this  bill,  the  committee  did  not  simply 
accept  the  budget  It  added  some  and 
cut  some  with  the  result  that  this  bill, 
despite  these  significant  Increases,  is  still 
$5  million  below  the  budget  estimates 
presented  to  the  committee.  In  addition, 
this  bill  generates  enough  receipts  to  be 
almost  self -liquidating.  $1,015  billion  in 
receipts  are  generated,  including  reven- 
ues from  timber  sales,  grazing  fees,  min- 
eral leasing.  OC8  royalties  and  golden 
eagle  and  other  land  use  permits. 

An  important  provision  of  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  is  a  $2.3  million 
appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
Anthracite  Research  Development;  $13 
million  will  be  used  to  fund  a  new  mine 
flushlr\g  technique  to  be  used  in  the 
city  of  Scranton.  Pa  This  new  method  of 
slurry  cni&hed  mine  refuse  into  an 
abandoned  mine  will  spread  culm  refuse 
under  the  buildings  and  streets  of  a  sec- 
Uon  of  Scranton  completely  backfilling 
the  entire  affected  area.  Its  success  will 
command  national  attention  for  two  rea- 
sons First,  it  is  only  about  one-half  as 
costly  as  previous  ijackfUling  methods 
Second,  by  using  the  old  technique,  only 
43  percent  of  the  mine  voids  would  be 
filled  This  new  process  will  fill  100  per- 
cent of  these  mine  voids.  To  the  people  of 
Scranton  and  surrounding  areas,  this 
represents  a  tremendous  investment  in 
their  welfare  and  safety 

The  remaining  $1  million  will  be  allo- 
cated to  three  related  research  projects; 
$600,000  for  research  and  demonstration 
of  new  surface  mine  reclamation  tech- 
niques. $100,000  for  research  on  the 
abatement  of  acid  mine  drainage  prob- 
lems and  $300,000  for  research  on  using 
mine  waste  bank  materials  for  abating 
mine  sutwidence  hazards. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Sulscommit- 
tee  for  accepUng  my  recommendations 
that  these  projects  be  funded  and  for 
recognizing  their  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Scranton  area. 

These  projects  have  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  very  capable  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Hburt  Osbom.  I  particularly  want  to 
single  out  Mr.  Joseph  Corgan,  the  very 
dlstmguished  Chief  of  the  Bureau's  En- 
vironmental Division,  for  his  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  these  projects  He 
is  one  of  the  most  InteUigent.  respected, 
and  competent  civil  servants  in  our  Oov- 
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emment  HLs  guidance  and  assistance 
have  helped  us  to  successfully  combat 
mine  fires  In  such  projects  as  the  Cedar 
Avenue  mine  fire,  as  well  as  mine  fires  in 
Throop  amd  Carbondale,  Pa 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  anthracite  area  of 
Pennsylvania  fueled  America  for  the 
great  Industrial  growth  and  expansion  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  The 
price  has  been  a  legacy  of  serious  prob- 
lems. Today  we  are  taking  a  giant  step 
forward  In  the  repayment  of  this  long- 
standing debt 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
bill  represents  a  tremendous  investment 
in  natural,  mineral,  recreational,  and 
human  resources.  Its  Interests  cut  a  broad 
path  across  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
It  is  a  bill  worthy  of  our  enthusiastic 
support 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Wyatt) 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  dedication 
and  devotion  of  our  chairman  and  of 
our  ranking  member  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  working  on  this 
very  comprehensive  bill.  The  testimoiy 
on  the  bill  was  comjriled  In  six  volumes 
We  were  privileged  to  hear  from  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  various  aspects  of  this  appropriation 
bUl. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment Secretary  Rogers  C  B.  Morton,  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  an  out- 
standing Job  accomplished  in  a  very  short 
time  tn  his  new  job  He  has  assembled  a 
very  competent  group  of  assistants.  I 
think  very  obviously  he  now  has  his  De- 
partment under  control. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  colleagties 
for  a  few  minutes  only  In  regard  to  Mie  of 
our  great  renewable  natural  resources, 
the  forestry  resources  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  You  will  note  that  we  have 
Increased  the  reforestation  allocation  in 
this  bill  by  approximately  $4  million 
over  and  aix)ve  what  was  requested  In 
the  budget,  TTie  evidence  is  very  clear 
that  this  is  a  good  investment  Every 
dollar  which  the  Federal  Government  in- 
vests in  reforestation  and  in  timber  stand 
improvement  retiims  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment somewhere  between  $5  and  $6 

Private  industry  has  long  ago  learned 
this  and  really  led  the  way  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  coming  along 
slowly  but  stirely. 

I  am  frankly  very  dismayed  at  the 
testimony  of  the  Porest  Service  that  it 
will  take  38  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  reforestation  to  completrty  reforest 
what  now  has  to  be  reforested,  and  I 
think  we  would  be  wise  in  the  future  to 
invest  substantially  more  sums  in  refor- 
estation and  in  timber  stand  improve- 
ment It  is  only  In  this  way  that  we  are 
going  to  have  sufficient  wood  fik>er  to 
meet  the  housing  goals  of  this  country, 
sufiBcient  trees  to  meet  the  recreational 
demands  of  this  coimtry.  the  wilderness 
demands,  the  watershed  demands,  and 
the  demands  of  fish  and  wildlife.  I  think 
we  should  be  moving  rapidly  In  the  next 
few  years  toward  a  much  expanded  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  reforestation  of  the 
Federal  timber  stands. 


As  the  budget  was  submitted  to  wir 
subcommittee,  there  was  no  money  what- 
soever in  the  Pwest  Service  budget  for 
any  construction  except  in  the  airea  of 
pollution  abatement.  In  other  words,  all 
the  new  construction  was  limited  to  pol- 
lution abatement  construction. 

Our  committee  added  a  few  modest 
amounts  for  forest  research  construc- 
tion and  for  forest  recreation  construc- 
tion The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
demands  in  these  other  areas  for  con- 
struction money  are  really  snowballing 
The  fact  that  we  are  concentrating  on 
pollution  abatement  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  construction  means  that 
the  demands  for  construction  in  these 
other  areas  just  multiply.  I  believe  this 
is  something  we  have  to  give  much  more 
attention  to  In  the  future. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  one  of 
the  agencies  in  which  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested.  They  have  done  a 
very  good  job.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
mcoiey  in  the  budget  for  them,  because 
the  authorization  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved. We  hope  this  will  be  picked  up 
in  time  for  inclusion  of  the  funds  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DEILLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  shielding. 

As  one  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  field  as  to  which  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  just  spoke  so  eloquently.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  commend  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  particularly  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  who  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  most  loiowledgeable,  hard-work- 
mg  and  able  men  in  the  Congress  in  this 
field.  I  wish  to  commend  him  and  the 
other  monbers  of  the  sul>committee  for 
what  I  believe  is  an  excellent  job  of 
checking  the  needs  in  this  particular  area 
and  responding  with  this  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
usual  I  should  like  to  thank  and  congrat- 
ulate the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
tOTi  and  her  subcommittee  for  develop- 
ing the  legislation  which  we  have  be- 
fore the  House  today.  In  those  thanks,  of 
course,  go  special  thanks  to  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  who  has  a  new  respon- 
sibility in  this  particular  operation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
the  allowances  are  adequate  to  carry  cHi 
the  programs  which  are  covered,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
fine  working  relationship  that  has  grown 
up  over  the  years  l>etween  her  siibcom- 
mittee  sjid  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faurs  Committee. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  take  note  of  and  comment  on  a 
few  items  in  this  legislation.  The  commit- 


tee has  approved  the  full  budget  request 
for  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  which  call  for  an  increase 
of  about  $65  milhon  over  the  1971  appro- 
priation. I  take  no  exception  to  this  iHit 
I  do  want  to  pc4nt  out  to  the  entire  House 
as  I  pointed  out  to  the  subcommittee  that 
close  oversight  of  these  programs  by  both 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
authorizing  committee  is  needed  in  order 
to  assure  the  wise  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  I  know  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee agrees  with  me  on  this  matter 
and  she  is  woricing  with  the  authorizing 
committee  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

With  respect  to  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  appropriately 
passed  over  without  prejudice  the  budget 
request  for  about  $27  million  because 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted.  For  the  Information 
of  the  House,  there  Is  pending  in  the 
Rules  Committee  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  requested.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  in  the 
near  future  and  that  the  funds  for  car- 
rying on  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
grsun  can  be  taken  care  of  in  conference 

It  is  noted  that  the  budget  request  for 
$380  million  to  be  expended  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  has 
been  reduced  by  $30  million.  My  concern 
with  respect  to  this  particular  decrease 
goes  to  the  fact  that  the  authorizing 
committee  has  had  an  tmderstanding 
with  the  administration  that  the  full 
amount  available  in  this  fund  would  be 
recommended  for  appropriation.  It  Is  my 
imderstanding  that  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1971  there  existed  an  unex- 
pended cash  balance  of  about  $225  mil- 
lion in  appropriated  funds  and  that  with 
the  1971  appropriation  approximately 
$580  million  was  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  Federal  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram and  for  assistance  to  the  States 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Imposed  an  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  $225  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971  indicating  a  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
roughly  $355  million.  Practically  all  of 
this  carryover,  of  course,  is  in  the  part 
of  the  program  providing  for  assisting 
the  States,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  OMB 
has  purposely  overloaded  the  State  as- 
sistance part  of  the  program,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  expenditure  could  not 
be  made  for  many  years,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentle  lady  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, if  she  does  not  agree  with  this 
appraisal  of  the  situation  and  if  this  is 
not  In  fact  the  reason  why  the  budget  re- 
quest was  reduced. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  The 
gentleman  is  entirely  correct  This  is  a 
sum  that  the  States  coizld  not  possibly 
use, 

"Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  my  opinion,  addi- 
tional funds  could  be  expended  very  ef- 
fectively for  land  acquisition  In  Federal 
areas,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the 
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subcommittee  considered  shifting  appro- 
pnatlona  from  State  awlstance.  when- 
the  money  cannot  be  spent,  to  Pederai 
acquisition 

Mrs.  HAN8E2^  of  Washington  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  did  consider 
shifting  the  funds  and  appropriating  the 
full  amount  But  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  p««e  13  of  our  report 
we  give  a  summary  of  the  unexpended 
balances. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  gentleman  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  full  funding  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  several 
years.  He  and  his  comnuttee  have  worked 
diligently  toward  this  end 

As  stated  m  the  report,  the  committee 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  land  arquisi- 
tlon  should  be  accomplished  with  th^ 
least  possible  delay  m  order  to  avoid  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  the  rapid 
escalation  of  land  pnces  we  are  experi- 
encing today  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended appropriations  accordmgly 

The  committee  would  like  to  have  rec- 
ommoided  the  fail  budget  estimate  of 
$380  million  for  flicaJ  year  1972  However 
as  pointed  out  on  page  13  of  the  report, 
current  indicauoos  are  that  a  carryover 
of  unexpended  ca^,  at  tiie  end  of  fiscal 
year  1971  will  be  approximately  $367  5 
million  This  carryover  balance  combmed 
with  the  recommended  appropriation  of 
$350  million  will  provide  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $707  million  Based  on  past 
experience,  even  this  amount  is  m  excess 
of  what  program  requirements  will  ac- 
tually be  if  an  efBcient  amd  economical 
land  acquisition  program  is  administered 
Even  though  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  $25  million  for 
assistance  to  States,  the  $255  million  pro- 
vided Ls  $69.6  million  more  than  was 
available  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  understands  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  placed  an 
expenditure  celling  of  $225  million  on 
this  fund  probably  for  the  reason  that 
programs  were  not  moving  as  fast  as 
had  been  anticipated  I  sincerely-  hope 
this  will  not  be  the  sltuaUon  which  will 
prevail  m  fiscal  year  1972  I  certamly 
share  the  gentleman's  feeling  that  the 
land  acquisition  program  both  for  the 
Federal  and  State  portions  should  be  or- 
ganized so  that  sausfactory  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  acquisition  of  these  land.-; 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  inclined  to  provide 
all  the  funds  reqiilred  for  a  sound  and 
practical  program 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  answering 
these  questions  and  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  their  wise  and  effective  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  involved  In  the  legis- 
lation before  this 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  WLsconsin   (Mr    Obey 

Mr  OBETi'  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity,  first,  to  commend 
the  chairwoman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 


mittee I  Mrs  Hansen  i  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  iMr  McDadi>  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  efforts  In  rebuilding  the  budget  we 
have  before  us  today 

In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  servlns; 
I  have  always  found  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  tremendously  thor- 
ough and  knowledgeable  about  the  budg- 
ets and  programs  involved  in  the  bill  be- 
fore this  House  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  too.  should  be  compli- 
mented for  his  knowledge  and  aggres- 
siveness as  a  leading  member  of  this 
subcommittee 

While  this  bill  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5  million  in  new  otoUgational 
authority  below  the  1972  budget  requests 
It  IS  important  to  note  that  it  makes 
additions  in  a  number  of  Important 
areas 

The  funds  available  for  education  and 
welfare  services  and  other  assistance  to 
American  Indians  for  example,  were  In- 
creased by  over  $66  milhon  This  may 
seem  high,  but  the  problems  presented  to 
the  committee  are  enormous 

One- third  of  all  Indian  homes  have 
two  rooms  or  less,  and  an  estimated  66  - 
000  homes  are  madequate  or  in  need  of 
repair  Over  20,000  Indian  homes  will 
sun  lack  running  water  and  will  have 
inadequate  means  of  waste  disposal  In 
50  percent  of  Indian  households,  the  in- 
come Is  less  than  $2,000  The  rate  of  un- 
employment among  the  Navajo  was  55 
percent 

I  think  It  Is  clear  then.  Just  why  these 
additional  funds  are  needed 

This  committee  has  added  funds  also 
for  forest  land  management,  forest  re- 
search, and  reforestation  programs 
Much  of  what  has  been  .said  about  the 
need  for  reforestation  was  confirmed 
during  our  hearings  on  this  bill 

There  are  5  million  acres  of  land  in  our 
national  forests  which  need  to  be  re- 
forested At  our  present  rate  it  would 
take  38  years  to  reforest  that  area,  and 
50  years  to  catch  up  on  the  timber  stand 
improvement  work  which  is  needed — un- 
less we  accelerate  our  present  rate  of  ad- 
vancement 

This  Nation  loses  up  to  5  billion  board 
feet  of  Umber  each  year  because  we  do 
not  have  adequate  research  in  the  area  of 
forest  Insects  In  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
lost  556.000  acres  of  forest  lands  by  burn- 
ing last  year,  the  largest  figure  since  1934 
It  Is  hard  to  question  the  fact  that  we  can 
effectively  utilize  additional  funds  in  this 
area 

The  committee  has  added  a  significant 
increase  of  $4  million  to  aid  our  efforts 
to  effectively  manaige  our  oil  resources 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

We  learned  during  hearings  that  a 
major  company  probably  spends  10  to 
20  Umes  more  money  to  obtain  informa- 
Uon  about  lands  to  be  leased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment than  the  Oovemment  itself 
spends  to  study  the  character  amd  po- 
tential of  offshore  oil  lands  That  gap 
.must  be  narrowed,  as  it  will  be  with  the 
adoption  of  this  budget,  if  our  Oovem- 
ment IS  to  obtain  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  not  only  maximize  our 
economic   gains   from   the   development 


of  the  Outer  ConUnental  Shelf,  but  to 
make  sure  as  well  that  this  development 
\6  carried  out  in  a  way  which  will  in- 
sure the  safety  of  our  marine  environ- 
ment 

This  committee  should  be  compli- 
mented also  for  its  increase  in  funds  for 
research  on  techniques  for  surface  mine 
reclamation  and  acid  mine  drainage 
problems  Five  billion  tons  of  coal  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  anthracite  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  Billions  of  tons 
more  have  been  gouged  out  of  land  area.-^^ 
throughout  the  country  We  heard  that 
it  would  cost  up  to  $1  billion  to  reclaim 
one  river  polluted  by  acid  mine  water 

But  reclamation  has  been  accom- 
plished, with  fast  growing  grasses,  with 
the  neutralization  of  acid  soil,  and  with 
methods  which  make  sure  that  arid 
mine  water  does  not  escape  to  contam- 
inate streams 

To  match  our  land  reclamation  prob- 
lems with  possible  solutions,  it  will  take 
money  for  research  I  am  pleased  thi.s 
committee  has  recognized  that 

I  hope  the  Members  note.  also,  the 
degree  to  which  this  committee  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  over  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  strip  mining 

The  committee  has  urged 

All  contracta  negotiated  by  public  agen- 
cies funded  in  this  bill.  Including  leases 
and  permits,  for  strip  mining  on  public 
lands,  contain  meaningful  and  effective  pro- 
vlalonj  requiring  total  reclamation  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  all  public  lands  du- 
turbed  by  any  strip  mining  process 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  by  this 
time  next  year  the  Congress  will  have 
passed  legislation,  introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson  and  Congressman  Hechlbh, 
among  others,  which  puts  tight  controls 
on  the  practice  of  all  strip  mining 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  too.  Mr 
Chairman,  tius  committee's  recognition 
of  several  specific  problems  now  associ- 
ated with  the  Government's  predator 
control   program 

The  E)epartment  of  the  Interior  re- 
cently announced  its  own  review  of  these 
programs,  and  the  committee  has  di- 
rected that  specific  consideration  be 
given  m  that  review  to: 

First,  Insuring  that  all  predator  con- 
trol programs  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
give  maximum  protection  to  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  wildlife  In  an  area; 

Second,  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
supervision  of  persons  who  carry  out 
Department  predator  control  activities 
to  make  sure  that  Department  guide- 
lines are  strictly  adhered  to;  and. 

Third,  further  efforts  which  can  be 
made  to  develop  control  activities  which 
make  sure  that  only  target  animals  are 
the  victims  of  poison  programs 

I  frankly  think  the  time  Ls  fast  ap- 
proaching for  us  to  bring  under  control 
what  is  in  effect  a  Oovemment  spon- 
sored program  for  poisoning  the  environ- 
ment I  am  hopeful  that  the  Depart- 
ment's study,  coupled  with  the  directions 
of  the  committee,  will  help  us  accomplish 
that  goal. 

With  these  additions.  Mr  Chairman. 
and  from  reading  the  committee  report 
on  this  legislation,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  this  budget  makes  some  significant 
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efforts  to  deal  with  serious  problems  in 
both  our  natural  and  social  environment. 

This  bill  represents  a  significant  re- 
structuring of  priorities  In  environmental 
areas  For  that  we  can  all  be  pleased. 
TTiere  are  nevertheless  significant  direc- 
tions in  public  and  private  policy  which 
are  cause  for  serious  concern,  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  Just  a  few. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  few 
weeks  ago.  aimounced  an  accelerated 
schedule  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  which 
would  include  at  least  two  major  oil  and 
gas  lease  sales  each  calendar  year 
through  1975.  These  would  take  place  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Otilf  of  Alaska, 
and  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

All  of  us  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
need  for  additional  sources  of  energy, 
but  we  should  have  serious  questions 
about  the  continued — let  alone  acceler- 
ated— development  of  offshore  oil  imtil 
we  have  the  resources  and  technical 
knowledge  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
environmental  devastation  which  such 
drilling  can  cause. 

Even  more  worrisome  Ls  the  potential 
devastation  which  accompanies  our  oil 
transportation  system.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  oil  pollution  is  caused  by  tankers 
and  other  ships.  And  the  problem  with 
pollution  from  tankers  is  getting  worse. 

More  and  more  tankers  are  plying  the 
seas  and  they  are  getting  larger.  Dtiring 
hearings  some  of  these  tankers  were 
characterized  as  'Tust  buckets  In  the 
fleet"  Moreover,  with  tankers  getting 
larger  and  larger,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  one  day  the  infamous  Torrey  Can- 
yon spill,  which  poured  700.000  barrels 
of  oil  Into  the  water,  could  be  dwarfed 
by  a  spill  from  a  tanker  three  to  10  times 
the  size  of  the  Torrey  Canyon. 

I  might  add  also  tiiat  in  my  JiKlgment 
the  most  serious  concern  surrounding 
the  Alaska  pipeline  as  it  is  presently  pro- 
posed is  a  necessary  reliance  cm  the  use 
of  tankers  to  transport  oil  from  Alaska  to 
the  continental  United  States.  Certainly. 
when  any  final  decision  is  made  on  that 
project,  this  aspect  of  it  ought  to  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  before 
that  in  addition  to  advancements  in  the 
area  of  environmental  protection,  this 
committee  also  attempted  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  social  problems  over  which 
it  has  some  control. 

Thus,  this  bill  contains  a  significant 
Increase,  of  about  $23  mllllcHi,  for  both 
Indian  health  services  and  facilities 
That  money  is  critically  needed,  but 
even  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  facilities  now  available  for  420,000 
American  Indians  indicates  future  budg- 
ets must  contain  even  larger  increases 

While  concentrated  efforts  have  been 
made  for  many  years  to  upgrade  the 
health  of  our  Indian  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tive populations,  their  general  standard 
of  health  is  still  20  to  26  years  behind 
that  of  the  general  pubUc.  Their  Infant 
death  rate  is  40  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and 
their  death  rate  for  tuberculosis  is  350 
percent  higher 

The  Indian  Health  Service  operates  51 
hospitals,  but  22  of  these  are  badly  in 
need  of  replacement. 


Much  remakks  to  be  done.  We  need  to 
attack  malnutrition  and  alcohoUsm  and 
provide  enough  psychiatric  care  for  our 
Indians  in  eui  attempt  to  bring  down  a 
suicide  rate  which  is  twice  as  high  as 
that  f<»-  the  general  public. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Ctiainnan,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  kind  word  for  the  support  we  have 
given  to  the  National  Poundatkm  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Some  persons 
question  the  need  for  Govemmeot  st«>- 
port  for  the  program.  But  I  think  Vt  Is 
useful  to  point  out  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  this  program  repre- 
sent less  than  three-hiuxlredths  of  1 
percent  of  our  entire  Federal  budget. 
Surely  a  civilized  and  sensitive  people 
can  afford  at  least  that  kind  of  Invest- 
ment In  this  area. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

SntES). 

Mr.  SIKE8  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  highly 
impressed  with  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This,  of  course.  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  which  the 
House  must  consider.  It  relates  to  a  very 
significant  portion  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  American  and  the  guidelines 
which  are  provided  have  much  to  do  with 
the  preservation  and  the  soimd  manage- 
ment of  those  priceiesB  assets.  In  this 
time  of  enlightened  concern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  forests,  and  wildlife,  the  safe- 
guarding of  open  spaces,  and  the  ecology, 
and  the  protection  of  the  beauties  of  nat- 
ure for  future  generations,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Departmoit  of  the  In- 
terior are  of  vital  interest  to  us  all. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  study  In  detail  the  report  on 
the  bill  which  Is  now  before  us.  There  just 
is  not  any  other  way  to  comprehend  the 
widespread  scope  of  the  work  done  by 
this  subcommittee  or  the  Importance  of 
the  subjects  with  which  it  treats  among 
many  other  Items.  It  includes  the  fund- 
ing of  new  park  areas,  the  improvement 
of  America's  impressive  recreational  as- 
sets, and  the  financial  support  necessary 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment Itself. 

In  particular,  do  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  this  year's  recommenda- 
tions on  forestry  appropriations.  The  for- 
ests of  America  are  one  of  its  greatest 
assets,  but  It  Is  not  generally  known  that 
the  operation  and  management  of  pub- 
licly owned  forest  resources  constitute 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  enterprises. 
These  himdreds  of  millions  of  acres  not 
only  are  Important  from  the  standpoint 
of  timber,  but  they  provide  a  priceless 
asset  in  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  min- 
eral resources,  and  recreational  assets. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Oovem- 
ment's  forest  resources  are  self-sustain- 
ing. 

However,  this  Is  only  one  of  the  Im- 
portant features  of  the  forestry  pro- 
gram. Under  the  direction  of  the  Forest 
Service,  there  is  forest  research  in  which 
the  Oovemment  must  take  the  lead 
There  is  State  and  private  forestry  co- 
operation, a  program  which  carried  on  In 
cooperation  with  the  States  encourages 
private  timber  management.  ITiere  is  the 


operatlcm  of  the  cooperative  forest  fire 
ccmtrol  program  conducted  with  the 
States,  and  without  which  the  Nation's 
forest  resources  would  quickly  be  lost 
to  imcontrolled  fires.  In  all  of  these,  the 
subcommittee  has  wisely  provided  sound 
increases  which  will  help  to  Insure  a  bet- 
ter t^Mnorrow  In  America's  outdoor  as- 
sets. This  bill  does  more  for  forestry,  all 
of  it  needed,  than  any  bill  in  years. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  first 
full  year's  funding  of  the  Oulf  Islands 
National  Seashore  is  Included  in  this  bill. 
This  wild  and  beautiful  and  historic 
coastal  area  of  Florida  and  Mississippi  Is 
to  be  protected  heiceforth  and  will  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
park  system, 

I  am  very  happy  at  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  "laUng 
available  for  the  seashore  $2,034,735  for 
this  purpose.  This  will  continue  the  work 
institut«l  earlier  this  year  in  acquiring 
land  and  staffing  the  offices  in  Pensa- 
cola  and  Blloxi. 

The  money  is  principally  for  land  ac- 
quisition, but  It  will  also  provide  for  an 
interim  staff  of  13.  When  in  full  op- 
eration, the  seashore  will  require  the 
services  of  89  permanent  employees  and 
approximately  200  seasonal  employees, 
plus  contract  personnel  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  concessions.  This  in- 
volves parts  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  of 
the  Perdldo  Key  beaches,  the  Naval  Live 
Oaks  Reservation,  and  the  historic  forts 
in  the  Pensacola  area.  The  seashore  will 
preserve  some  of  the  most  important  sites 
in  Florida's  long  and  important  history 
and,  in  combination  with  the  magnifi- 
cent beaches  and  woodlands  which  wlU  be 
Included,  the  park  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the 
Nation,  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
predicts  that  millions  of  visitors  annually 
will  come  to  the  park  whai  it  is  in  full 
operation  and  it  will  be  well  worth  their 
time. 

The  members  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee, working  under  the  chairmanship 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  arrive  at  one  of  the 
best  Interior  appropriation  bUls  that  I 
have  seen  brought  to  the  House.  Their* 
has  been  no  easy  task,  but  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  its  work  well. 

The  bill  appropriating  fimds  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year 
1972  Is  Important,  not  only  In  terms  of 
the  Immediate  Impact  on  the  recreational 
lives  of  Americans,  bat  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  future  of  maintaining  free, 
open,  and  wild  spaces  as  well  as  impor- 
tant natural  resources  for  mankind. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  Ume  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dow  H. 

CLAtJSEH). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dadb). 

I  notice  on  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port there  is  a  very  substantial  decrease 
of  $82  million  in  forest  fire  control.  While 
lunderstand  the  situation,  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  gentleman  could 
respond  to  some  Inquiries.  I  believe  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  It  on  the  record. 
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I  wonder  if  ihe  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania could  explain  why  the  decrease' 
Are  these  funds  in  the  pipeline,  or  are 
they  deleted  for  some  other  speclflc 
reason? 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  this  de- 
crease occurs  because  we  have  paid  that 
amount  of  money  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
as  the  actual  cos:  of  fire  suppression  on 
our  public  lands 

I  would  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  we  do  not  normally 
appropriate  money  for  tliis  activity  until 
such  time  as  a  fire  occurs  and  thereafter 
when  bills  are  submitted  and  approved 
we  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  costs 

We  are  extremely  hopeful,  in  fact,  we 
have  appropriated  $2  million  as  an  in- 
crease to  try  to  find  additional  ways  to 
fight  fires  on  our  public  lands,  that  we 
will  not  have  to  appropriate  that  amount 
of  money  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  because 
we  may  have  found  some  new  methods 
of  fire  control 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Serving  as  I  do  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  handles  disaster  re- 
lief leglslauon.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
that  we  definitely  need  to  maintain  the 
best  of  programs  for  forest  fire  control 

I  appreciate  the  response  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and.  m  partic- 
ular, the  reference  to  research  funds 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
'  Mr  MzLCHXR ' 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yieldmg  to  me 

Mr  Chairman  I  take  this  time  of  the 
Committee  to  isrpct  a  question  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

I  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
'Mrs  Hanski*  '  if  there  are  any  fimd.>» 
provided  in  the  bli:  for  planning  for  the 
school  expansion  at  Rocky  Boy' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chaurman,  »nl!  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
that  there  are  no  funds  spelled  out  for 
planning  for  the  Rocky  Boy  School,  and 
I  will  explain  why 

We  requested  the  BIA  to  give  us  the  de- 
tails on  this  particular  school  so  that  we 
could  consider  them  They  told  us  that 
the  land  did  not  belong  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  but  to  the  school  district 
They  did  not  provide  us  with  the  com- 
plete details  However.  I  may  say  they 
wrote  a  letter  saying  that  they  were  en- 
thusiastic ab«jut  the  program  They  have 
$685  000  for  advance  planning,  and  they 
also  have  $2,387  000  for  project  design 
drawmgs,  so  if  their  enthusiasm  for  this 
project  _s  so  ^reat  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  Mr  Milchxr 
that  there  should  be  no  problem  In  get- 
ting '-he  BIA  to  begm  the  planning  work 
on  the  Rocky  Boy  School  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  their  reallning  their  priorities 


1  recognize  the  problem  of  this  kind  of 
facility  m  Montana. 

Mr  MELCHER,  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentlewoman  then  If  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  as  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  has  been  straight- 
ened out,  then,  so  that  fundmg  could  now 
go  forward? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr. 
Chauman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MELCHER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington 

Mrs.  HAN8E2<  of  Washington  App«kr- 
ently  ownership  of  the  land  is  no  prob- 
lem. But  if  the  BLA  and  all  those  mvolved 
would  provide  complete  detail  at  a  suf&- 
cient  early  date,  we  could  consider  these 
matters  more  effectively  Apparently  they 
think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  going  to  continue  in  session  on  a  par- 
ticular bill  indefinitely 

The  gentleman  understands,  of  course, 
that  at  this  pomt  with  relation  to  the 
BIA  schools,  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
complete  evaluation  of  what  schools 
should  be  operated  by  BIA  and  what  pub- 
lic school  faclUUes  should  be  utilized 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana 

Mr  MEXCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washington  Mrs  Hansxn  > 
further 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  In  oth- 
er words,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  in  order  that  our  best 
dollar  value  be  achieved  and  also  that  we 
give  the  kind  of  education  that  the  In- 
dian child  is  entitled  to,  we  very  care- 
fully weigh  where  the  money  should 
go — to  public  or  Indian  schools  It  Is 
hoped  to  get  as  many  as  possible  In  the 
public  schooLs  wherever  the  facilities  are 
available  and  the  land  is  available  and 
where  the  arrangements  are  made  So  I 
do  trust  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair^ 
will  be  able  to  develop  a  meaningful  and 
practical  policy  in  thi*!  connection 

Mr  MELCHER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  assistance  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter 

Mr    McDADE    Mr    Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr   Abour£zk». 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairwoman  of  the  committee  with  re- 
gard to  page  29  of  the  report — $1,600  000 
Is  provided  for  an  additional  150  posi- 
tions for  the  field  health  activities 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairwoman  if 
this  money  is  available  to  be  used  In  Com- 
muiUty  Health  Representative  programs 
on  the  various  reservations  that  have 
requested  if 

M.-^  H.\NSEN  of  Washington  The  $1  - 
■iOO  OOO  Is  provided  for  an  additional  150 
positions  for  field  health  activities  The 
Department  tells  us  that  this  Is  the  num- 
ber of  people  they  can  recruit  and  train 
and  it  Is  for  the  reservations  where  the 
priority  need  Is 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Yes  and  specifically 
I  would  like  to  establish  whether  or  not 
the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  community 


health  representative  program*,  or  for 
some  other  programs. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No,  this 
could  not  be  used  for  other  purposes 
This  is  provided  specifically  for  field 
health  activities 

Mr  ABOUREZK  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Calif- 
ornia   I  Mr    Dkllums' 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairwoman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  few  questions  because  I  have 
planned  to  offer  four  amendments  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  perhaps  her  an- 
swers might  clear  up  the  matter  so  we  do 
not  have  to  offer  these  amendments 

First,  on  page  5,  line  19.  and  I  am 
specifically  addressing  myself  to  the  em- 
ployment assistance  funds  for  Indians 

the  bill,  as  reported  out,  provides  $380,- 
000  less  than  was  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee I  am  having  some  difficulty  In 
understanding  the  cutback — in  view  of 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  countr>' 
generally  and  according  to  a  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  1969.  the  unemployment  rate  for  res- 
ervation Indians  in  1967  was  37  3  per- 
cent 1 967  w»s  a  year  of  overall  economic 
boom  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  3  8  percent  Today.  Indian  unem- 
ployment has  increased  as  has  national 
unemployment 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  explain  this  Item 

The  only  amounts  by  which  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  budget  estimate  was 
a  token  reduction  in  pay  costs  and  $150,- 
000  which,  as  I  explained  a  little  earlier, 
we  transferred  because  young  people 
have  been  influenced  to  go  into  the  direc- 
tion of  vocational  grants  rather  than 
having  an  opportunity  for  college  We 
put  an  additional  $100,000  mto  college 
scholarships  for  legal  nursing,  and  medi- 
cal students  because  so  few  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  those  professions 
We  also  provided  $50,000  for  provision 
of  higher  educational  facilities  for  the 
Navajos 

The  rest  of  the  decrease  below  1971 
shown  below  In  the  report  table  repre- 
sents 1972  pay  Increase  costs  which  were 
not  prorated  to  the  subactivlUes. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman 

My  second  question  goes  to  the  cate- 
gory of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  develop- 
ment There  was  a  rather  modest  sum 
of  $13,000  that  has  apparently  been  cut 
from  this  item,  or  at  least  that  is  my 
interpretation  of  It  Can  the  gentlewo- 
man inform  me  the  reason  for  that  cut' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELLUMS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  The 
same  reason  I  have  stated  applies  to  this 
item — the  lump-sum  1972  pay  increases 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column  shown  in 
the  report  table  have  not  been  prorated 
to  the  sub-activities 

Mr  DELLUMS  My  next  question 
goes  to  the  National  Foundation  of  Arts 
and  Humanities  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would   restore  a 
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$2  million  cut  by  the  committee  The 
amount  in  the  bill  is  $2  million  less  than 
what  was  requested  Can  the  gentle- 
woman give  me  the  Justification  for  the 
$2  mUUon  cut? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELLUMS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  For 
fiscal  year  1971,  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  the  humanities  received  about 
$1  '2  million  less  than  the  arts  Through- 
out the  years  there  has  been  a  formal 
State  grant  program  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  Next  year  the 
humanities  plans  to  start  a  modest  State 
program  but  no  one  is  sure  at  this  time 
how  successful  the  program  will  be.  80 
to  try  to  equalize  for  the  differing  State 
programs,  the  committee  gave  the  hu- 
manities $2  million  less  than  the  arts. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  no 
one  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  the 
committee  relative  to  the  humanities, 
because  most  of  us  realize  that  our 
Constitution  comes  down  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  hvmianltles. 

Mr  DELLUMS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman I  am  sure  the  Chairman  agrees 
that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Cen- 
ter for  Scholars  Is  obviously  an  extraor- 
dinary program  I  was  planning  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  restore 
the  $750,000,  but  I  learned  from  you 
in  Informal  conversation  that  this  fig- 
ure will  be  realized  Can  the  gentle- 
woman explain  that  again' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr  DELLUMS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  saw 
fit  to  put  $130,000  of  1971  appropriated 
funds  in  reserve  "Hiey  will  free  those  this 
July  1st,  and  make  available  the  total 
budget  estimate  of  $696,000;  so  there  will 
be  about  the  same  operating  level  of 
funds  available  in  1972  that  were  pro- 
vided for  1971  We  hope  that  rwne  of  this 
appropriation  is  pvut  In  reserve  again 

Mr  DELLUMS  My  last  question. 
Madam  Chairman.  Is  this:  Obviously,  be- 
ing new  to  this  body  and  Uylng  to 
research  some  of  the  history  of  oongres- 
slonal  action.  I  have  learned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  Senate  tends  to  appropriate 
at  a  higher  levH  than  the  House  I  was 
wondering  if  that  should  take  place  on 
the  Senate  side  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
ior appropriation  bill,  would  the  com- 
mittee see  fit  to  support  those  increases? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELLUMS.  I  yleid  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  We 
usually  sit  down  and  have  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  blH  I  may  say  that  the 
other  body  is  as  deeply  concerned  about 
these  programs  we  are  funding  as  we  are 

The  conference  report  we  bring  back 
for  House  approval  may  be  higher  than 
this  bill  because  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing several  budget  tunendments  that 
were  received  too  late  for  House  con- 
sideration. 


The  CHAIRMAN  TTie  time  0(f  the 
gentlonan  has  expired, 

Mr  THONE,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  today  considering 
legislation  that  Includes  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Inundation  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  strongly 
support  this  request  My  Interest  in  this 
program  has  been  reinforced  by  the  «i- 
thusiastlc  support  of  Dr.  D,  B.  Vamer, 
the  crackajack  good  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Vamer,  long 
active  In  the  development  <rf  the  arts 
and  humanities,  feels  that  this  program 
should  be  high  on  our  list  of  priorities.  I 
agree. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
lagged  far  behind  in  cultural  achieve- 
ment, because  of  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  im[»x>vlng  our 
standing  in  the  international  cultural 
community,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the 
environment  and  facilities  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  development  of  our  talent 
In  these  fields.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  the  Himianlties 
in  1966,  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  leading 
cultural  nations  of  the  world.  But  there 
Is  much  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  fully 
realize  our  potential  and  continue  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution 

The  development  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities is  essential  If  we  are  to  utilize 
the  talent  available  and  provide  man 
with  great  art,  literature,  poetry,  and 
theater — all  necessary  to  a  civilized  so- 
ciety seeking  imderstandlng,  knowledge, 
and  beauty 

All  of  the  major  nations  of  the  world 
recognize  their  responsibilities  to  cul- 
turai  achievement,  and  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  tools  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  cultural  achievements. 

T^e  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  is  the  tool.  During 
its  few  short  years  of  operation,  the 
Foundation  has  brought  culture  to  the 
underprivileged  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  experienced  It  and  has  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  our  youtii  In 
realizing  their  talent.  The  Poimdatlon 
has  strengthened  every  aspect  of  the 
performing  and  nonperforming  arts,  has 
assisted  in  providing  communities  all 
across  America  with  permanent  facilities 
for  the  continued  development  of  its 
cultural  community,  and  has  provided 
support  for  artists  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue their  careers  In  the  arts,  "niese  are 
just  a  few  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Foundation,  and  their  plans  for  the 
future  ai«  more  exciting  than  ever. 

There  are  programs  to  preserve  our 
history  through  assistance  to  museums, 
historical  societies,  and  educational  pro- 
grams: to  support  and  preserve  the  cul- 
tural history  of  America's  minority 
groups :  to  bring  to  communities  all  across 
the  country  theater,  art,  sculpture,  and 
literary  achievements:  and.  perhaps  most 
Important  of  aH,  to  provide  our  youth 
with  a  cultural  heritage  that  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tempo  of  the  times 
demands  that  man  have  some  res]Mte 


from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  everyday 
life,  Ttie  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  can  provide 
that  recite,  but  It  must  have  the  support 
of  Ccmcress  and  the  American  people  if  It 
is  to  continue  to  grow,  to  contribute,  and 
to  serve. 

Nancy  Hanks.  Mike  Straight,  Wally 
Bd^erton.  the  distinguished  Councils  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  their  most 
effective  barrister,  LArry  Reger,  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  superb  administra- 
tion of  this  program. 

Mr.  McKAY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Washington  and  the  members  of  her  sub- 
committee on  the  fine  job  they  did  in 
producing  a  most  difficult  bill.  In  review- 
ing the  administration  budget  requests  I 
was  highly  concerned  about  the  Insensl- 
tlvlty  shown  to  many  of  the  needs  of  our 
Western  United  States,  I  was  distressed, 
for  Instance,  at  the  administration's  lack 
of  concern  for  the  difficulty  the  Golden 
Spike  National  Historic  Site  would  have 
faced  had  It  lost  the  locomotives  which 
are  so  integral  a  part  of  Its  appeal.  I  was 
distressed  because  the  administration  cut 
the  budget  for  Flaming  Oeorge  Recrea- 
tion Area  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
visitors  there  Is  increasing  by  7  percent 
per  year.  I  was  concerned  by  the  mtLWn 
pace  at  which  the  access  road  construc- 
tion was  proceeding  at  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park,  I  was  concerned  because  the 
administration  failed  to  ask  for  Clarke- 
McNary  funding  to  the  level  of  author- 
ization and  because  the  shrub  research 
program  did  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

Our  colleague  from  Washington  and 
her  subcommittee  corrected  these  unfor- 
timate  oversights.  Her  awareness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  the  area  of  responsibility 
within  the  purview  of  her  subcommittee, 
indeed  is  remarkable.  One  difficulty  in 
the  administration  budget  she  was  im- 
able  to  correct  was  Its  Inadequate  request 
for  funding  oil  shale  research.  Increasing 
appropriations  is  of  no  avail  when  the 
administration  has  minimized  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  and  provided  no 
initiative.  The  rate  of  depletion  of  our 
oil  resources  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  speeches  and  articles  and  the  de- 
velopment of  shale  oil  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  a  potential  new  source  of  this 
v^uable  fuel,  but  environmental  and 
technological  problems  need  to  be  over- 
come before  this  potential  can  be  re- 
alized. It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me 
to  take  the  time  of  this  body  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  formidable  problems  In  this 
area  and  some  of  the  imaginative  pro- 
posals for  overcoming  them,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  private  In- 
dustrial groups  and  hearings  before  a 
congressional  committee  have  pointed 
out  that  any  program  In  developing  this 
resource  will  require  substantial  partici- 
pation by  the  Oovemmeit. 

The  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration reflects  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  challenge  of  oil  shale  development 
Our  colleague  from  WashlngrUm  and  her 
committee  have  shown  their  Interest  In 
this  enterprlae  by  giving  the  adminis- 
tration ail  that  It  asks  for.  It  is  up  to  the 
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aUminlstration  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  future  and  see  to  it  that  ihis  reaource 
IS  available  before  the  need  for  it  a  upon 
us. 

I  shall  call  upon  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials regularly  to  obtain  thu  action  Once 
a^ain.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  commend 
Mn.  Hahskm  and  her  subcommittee  for 
the  keen  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
thius  Nation. 

Mr  ICHORO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  passage  of  H.R  9417.  but  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  Co  the  distinguished  lady 
from  Wailiin^ton.  Mrs.  Julia  Butler 
HANSUf ,  for  the  tremendous  task  she  and 
the  subcommittee  have  just  finished.  Mrs. 
Hansxn  hais  and  indeed  deserves  utmost 
praise  and  admiration  for  a  big  Job  very 
well  done." 

H.R  9417  in  lU  entirety  is  a  good  bill 
and  it  does  contain  3  line  items  in 
which  I  have  been  expressly  interested.  It 
IS  of  paramount  importance  to  me  that 
funds  for  forestiand  management  have 
been  increased  above  the  1972  budget  e»- 
tonate  That  $210,000  of  the  approprta- 
uon  Is  allocated  to  be  used  in  Clark  Na- 
tional Forest  m  Missouri  for  wildlife 
habitat  management  and  stand  im- 
provement'  13    good  news 

Wildllie  habitat  is  an  area  which  is 
now  recognized  as  bemg  In  the  "critical 
shortage"  category  Attention  must  be 
given,  therefore,  to  wUdltfe  habitat  as  it 
IS  included  among  the  Nation's  shrink- 
ing natural  resources.  In  the  last  decade 
conservationists  have  alerted  both  State 
and  National  Crovemment  entities  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
demand  will  outweigh  supply  "  The  tune 
aiay  t>e     later  than  we  think  ' 

The  Nation  s  abundant  and  rich  re- 
sources are  the  natural  treasury  with 
which  we  have  been  endowed  by  the  Cre- 
ator Certainly,  no  one  will  deny  that 
they  are  the  basic  reasons  and  the  but- 
tress of  our  greatness  as  a  people  and^sa 
nation,  and  as  legislators  we  have  theoS- 
ligatlon  of  preserving  these  natural  re- 
sources for  posterity  Many  species  of 
valuable  wildlife  In  Missouri  and  the  Na- 
tion are  rapidly  becoming  exUnct.  be- 
cause of  dlmmishing  habitat  areas,  and 
unless  positive  action  Is  taken  very  soon 
to  provide  maximum  funds  for  research 
in  wildlife  habitat,  it  is  going  to  be  too 
late  too  soon  to  insure  adequate  popula- 
tions of  wildlife  Such  species  as  prairie 
C  chicken,  migratory  birds  Including 
mourning  doves,  to  name  only  two  im- 
portant ones,  may  soon  be  "species  of  the 
past."  so  any  further  delay  in  providing 
the  necessary  research  funds  could  and 
would,  most  probably,  become  false  econ- 
omy 

Personally.  I  believe  it  will  be  far  less 
costly  to  face  these  matters  now  and 
sagaciously  plan  ahead  than  to  later 
adopt  crash  programs  and  'grandiose' 
projects  as  we  have  In  other  areas  of 
conservation 

H.R.  9417  also  provides  for  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  Roby  Lake 
in  Texas  County.  Mo  Roby  Lake  wlU  be- 
come a  foremost  recreational  facility  to 
my  area  of  Missouri  and  offers  camping 
picnicking,  swimming,  hiking,  and  horse- 
back riding  for  over  30,000  visitor  days 
annually    The  $S9,000  recommended   by 


the  committee  will  cover  the  total  cost 
for  the  actual  construction  of  the  dam 
and  facilities  The  outlet  works,  needed 
land,  and  plans  and  speclfk^tlcDs  have 
already  been  acquired.  I  hav*  worked  for 
some  time  in  behalf  of  this  project  which 
is  urgently  needed  in  the  surrounding 
rural  areas  The  economical  and  recrea- 
tional benefits  far  outweigh  the  con- 
struction cost. 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the 
$3.5  'million  be  added  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  50-50  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  with  State  govern- 
ments for  forest  fire  control  authorized 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  which 
will  bring  the  total  appropriation  to 
$27,741,000  In  view  of  the  fact  that  In 
the  last  10  years  wildfires  have  destroyed 
great  areas  of  timber  land  edl  over  the 
country  causing  billions  of  dollars  in 
damage,  we  certainly  must  make  every 
effort  to  strengthen  fire  preventloo  and 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  man-caused  fires  Additional 
State  facilities,  ground  eqidpment  as  well 
as  new  aircraft  units  are  desperately 
needed  for  the  States  to  effectively  con- 
trol forest  flres.  and  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  increased  appropriations  for 
this  purpose 

H.R  9417  has  my  complete  support 

Mr  MAYNE  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  s  recommenda- 
tion that  $61,460,000  be  appropriated  in 
new  budget — obligation — authority  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  HiunaniUes.  as  stated  in  title  n  of 
HR  9417 

Although  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  $2  million  less  than 
requested  in  the  budget  for  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  provides  $101,000  less  than 
the  budget  request  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  Foundation  and  the  en- 
dowments, the  committee  otherwise  ap- 
proved appropriations  for  the  Founda- 
tion as  requested  in  the  budget  The  bill 
provides  $28,150,000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971  In  addi- 
tion to  these  appropriations,  it  is  esti- 
mated approximately  $7  million  wUl  be 
available  to  the  Foundation  in  this  next 
fiscal  year  through  gifts  and  donations 

The  largest  proportionate  increase  in 
funding  provided  in  the  budget  and  in 
the  bill  will  go  into  programs  designed 
to  increase  creativity,  increasing  fellow- 
ships for  painters,  musicians,  photo- 
graphers, and  experimental  art  pro- 
grams In  the  humanities,  the  largest 
single  increase  will  go  to  programs  to 
"bring  the  humanities  ckDser  to  the  aver- 
age citizen."  The  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  expects  to  add  a  program  to  help 
opera  and  choral  groups,  and  to  increase 
aid  to  museums 

The  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
has  had  broad  bipaxtisan  support  since 
its  first  enactment,  as  did  the  extension 
of  that  act  enacted  In  the  last  Congress 
As  President  Nixon  said  In  December, 
1969.  upon  his  urging  extension  of  the 
authorization : 

TTie  fctt^nUon  uid  support  we  give  the  »rt8 
ELnd    bumanltlea  represent   k   vital    part 

of  our  cotnmitment  to  enhance  the  qijallty 
of  Ufe  tor  all  Amenoans 


The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  both 
have  significant  contributions  to  the  ef- 
fort to  encourage  art  and  humanistic 
study  and  research  and  to  broaden  op- 
portunities for  public  cfmsumpClon. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  State 
Art  Councils  alone,  the  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  made  it  passible  for  pro- 
grams In  the  various  arts  disciplines — 
the  visual  arts,  theater,  literature,  dance, 
architecture,  music,  and  arts  education — 
to  reach  into  the  lives  of  more  than  30 
million  Americans  It  would  Indeed  be 
tragic  If  we  did  not  continue  and  enlarge 
upon  this  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  works  of  artists  and  scholars 
so  that  their  works  might  become  even 
more  broadly  available  throughout  the 
land  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 

As  President  Nixon  has  pointed  out. 
both  of  the  two  agencies  comprising  the 
Foundation — the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — have  devel- 
oped programs  that  reach  far  beyond  our 
major  cultural  centers,  "reaching  more 
people  than  has  ever  before  been  pos- 
sible " 

When  the  legislation  authorizing  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  tind  the  Humanities  was  before 
the  House  last  June.  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
floor  various  articles  and  editorials  from 
newspapers  in  my  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  praising  the  National 
Humanities  Series  team  visit  to  Chero- 
kee. Iowa,  a  community  which  had  al- 
ready demorustrated  its  interest  in  the 
humanities  The  National  Humanities 
Series,  developed  by  the  Woodrow  WU- 
.son  Fellowship  Foundation  and  funded 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, was  presented  by  teams  last 
year  to  this  30  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  in  a  program  designed  to 
make  the  humanities — literature,  philos- 
ophy, art,  music,  film — relevant  to  the 
everyday  life  of  "rural"  residents  This 
program  was  highly  experimental — but 
It  has  proved  very  worthwhile  and  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  As  a  Chero- 
kee Dally  Times  editorial  of  March  5, 
1970,  declared,  the  Humanities  Series 
was  "Food  for  the  Soul.  "  whtch  "if  par- 
taken of  by  us.  can  give  us  broader  per- 
spective and  understanding  toward 
those  around  us" 

Other  types  of  projects  of  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  have  also  helped 
humanists  "stir  people  to  think  "  Among 
these  have  been  films  and  television  pro- 
grams using  the  humanities,  such  as  the 
historical  documentary  "The  Trail  of 
Tears  '  The  endowment  has  also  fimded 
workshops  and  internships  for  training 
workers  needed  desperately  by  histori- 
cal societies  and  museums.  Through 
these  efforts  the  endowment  has  sup- 
ported preservation  for  future  genera- 
tions of  actual  objects  which  are  part 
of  the  American  heritage 

As  former  president  of  the  Sioux  City 
Symphony  Orchestra.  I  must  admit  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  Arts  Endowment's  ef- 
forts during  this  current  fiscal  year  in 
expanding  and  improving  public  service 
and  quality  of  many  of  the  fine  orches- 
tras of   the  land    In  many  cases  these 
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symphony  orchestras  could  have  gone 
under  without  this  small  but  significant 
assistance:  instead,  they  are  thriving — 
but  from  time  to  time  they  may  need  a 
modicum  of  help  to  get  them  through 
rough  times 

An  article  In  Cultural  Affairs  last  fall 
stated  that  gross  expenses  in  1968  for 
the  88  orchestrafi  with  budgets  of  more 
than  $100,000  were  $86,794,000  against 
earned  Income  of  $33,842,000. 

As  Mrs.  Lee  BUesman  of  Denlaon 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Arts 
Council,  stated  in  a  recent  council  news- 
letter: 

The  arts  In  smaller  cxMnmutUUes  and  rural 
areas  are  aomewbat  different  than  In  the 
cttlM  We  do  not  have  art  museums  with  One 
ooUectloDS  of  art.  Nor  do  we  tutve  nine  foot 
concert  piano*  readily  available. 

Ah,  but  we  do  have  a  tangible  hunger  for 
the  very  lame  cultural  enrichment  our  dty 
cousins  have  at  their  flngertipe. 

There  was  a  time — Just  a  few  abort  years 
ago — when  a  rural  community  could  not  fi- 
nance programs  by  performing  artists  or 
were  even  aware  of  the  fine  arts  available. 
What  a  difference  the  Iowa  Arts  Council 
makes!  This  central  communication  center 
has  Joined  all  OS  oounUea  together  with  a 
common  purpoae — to  give  artists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  for  appreciative  audience*. 
With  a  minimum  of  funds  and  a  maximum 
amount  of  enthusiasm  every  community,  big 
and  smiall,  can  enjoy  the  beat  that  Iowa  has 
to  offer  in  the  creative  arts.  The  Increasing 
numijer  of  oonununlty  arts  councils  is  a 
strong  Indication  that  we  realize  where  there 
are  no  art  patrons  there  can  be  no  great  art. 

In  a  country  described  as  being  the  meat 
art  conscious  and  receptive  in  the  world 
tt  Ls  no  mystery  why  Iowa  has  a  growing 
appetite  for  Improving  the  quality  of  Its 
environment. 

I  would  add  my  commendation  for  the 
work  of  the  Iowa  Arts  Council,  and  note 
that  this  activity  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  support  it  recrtves  from  the 
National  Foundation. 

President  Nixon  has  shown  keen 
awareness  of  the  great  potential  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  for  stimulating  and  im- 
proving America's  cultural  life,  accur- 
ately stressing  the  urgent  need  for  pro- 
tecting and  improving  our  cultural  en- 
vironment, and  realistically  defining  the 
Federal  role  In  attaining  this  objective 
as  supportive  rather  than  primary. 

The  fact  that  the  President  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mend the  substantial  increase  in  funds 
for  the  Foundation  contained  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  and  the  flact  that 
this  House  and  the  Senate  will,  I  pre- 
dict, approve  this  funding,  proves  tlMit 
the  Nixon  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress are  not  just  working  for  our  coun- 
try's material  progress  but  also  have  deep 
concern  for  things  of  the  spirit. 

Miss  Nancy  Hanks  has  more  than  ful- 
filled President  Nixon's  and  the  Con- 
KTCM'  high  expectations  In  her  service 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts.  'With  the  full  backing  of  the 
President.  Miss  Hanks  has  developed  a 
very  effective  program.  The  funding  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  before  the  House  will 
enable  Miss  Hanks  and  her  great  team  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  to  continue 
to  Implement  these  programs.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  support  the  appromtetion 
for  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  for  the  Humanities  as  reported  by 
the  Hotise  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  to  defeat  any  amendments  proposing 
to  reduce  that  funding. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  work  done  by  the 
Subc(»nmittee  aa  the  Interltn-  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  under 
the  extremely  able  leadership  of  its 
chalrw(Mnan,  Mrs.  HAirsxir  of  'Washing- 
ton. This  subcommittee  has  taken  two 
major  steps  to  improve  the  Federal  pro- 
grams assisting  the  Indian  pc^ralatlon  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  urban 
Indian  population. 

The  first  step  is  in  the  form  of  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
the  report  filed  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Cconmlttee,  House  Rep(Ht  92-308, 
the  committee  calls  for  a  reassessment  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  thousands  of  Indians  who 
live  off-reservation.  As  the  report  notes, 
these  urban  Indians  account  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Indian  population  in 
our  society.  Further,  the  committee  di- 
rects the  Bureau  to  make  available  to 
any  urban  Indian  the  referral  and  em- 
ployment services  which  are  presentiy 
only  provided  for  a  small  nimiber  of 
those  Indians  living  in  these  settings. 
This  mandate,  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  emphasizes  the  congres- 
sional intent  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
major  problems  facing  Indians  in  cities. 

"The  committee  took  another  major 
step  on  behalf  of  urban  Indians.  "The 
committee  approved  funding  for  a  pilot 
urban  health  project  In  lyQnneapoIis,  to 
be  funded  under  the  Indian  Healtti  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare.  The 
$150,000  earmarked  in  the  report  filed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
this  project  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  health  project  to 
serve  the  health  needs  of  the  Indians  In 
Minneapolis.  The  following  letter,  from 
Dr.  Jean  Smelker,  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  RscoRD.  provides  startling  infor- 
mation as  to  the  health  needs  facing  ur- 
ban Indians.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend Mrs.  Hansxn  and  the  members  of 
her  subcommittee  for  indicating  their 
support  for  this  especially  important 
project. 
The  letter  follows: 

Apul  23,  IBTl. 
Congren woman  Jttua  Btrrun  Hanszk, 
Chairnuai,  Subcommittee  on  ApproprlatUmt, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  WoMhinffton, 

DC. 

DKAB  CiONOaXSSWOMAN   JOUA   ;BT7TLBm  Ham- 

sxif :  My  name  is  Jean  Smelker.  and  I  write  to 
you  as  a  private  dtlcea.  Let  me  give  you  • 
UtUe  perspective,  ao  that  you  may  better 
undecatand  my  wrlta^.  I  am  a  ptiyiteian.  tiM 
director  of  the  Communlty-Unlveraity  Health 
Care  Center  and  Assistant  Profeasor.  Depart- 
Tnent  of  Trnmny  Praetloe  and  Oanamunlty 
ICadlclne  at  the  Unlverolty  ot  lOnneaota.  For 
ttie  first  twelve  years  of  my  profawtonal  life 
I  was  In  private  praetloe  In  Tttpeka,  ITtintfit. 
limiting  my  field  to  the  care  ot  cblldren.  For 
approdmaAaly  10  ol  those  yean  I  was  also 
a  pediatric  consultant  for  the  Indian  Fubllc 
Healtti  Service  at  Hoiten,  ysnsae,  and  the 
"unoOlclal"  physician  to  the  majority  of  the 
'tTrbas"  Indian  cbUdren.  living  in  the  adja- 
cent Shawnee  county,  but  Ineligible  for  serv- 


ioas  bacauaa  they  Uved  In  Topeka.  For  the 
next  ttiree  yean  I  was  the  <dlnlcal  director 
of  CbUdran  and  Youth  Projeot  No.  Ml  In 
Topeka,  KanMB.  This  profaet  deUvsred  oon- 
tlnulng,  caapntkuukTm  tmtltb.  oare  to  pri- 
marily mlaarlty  ebUdran  in  a  poeasty  ana 
ot  Ti^Mka  and  during  tba  iMt  yaar  la  wUoh 
I  wm  aaaocUtad  with  this  project,  we  elected 
to  a»m  the  Indian  otiUdnn  throughout 
Shawnee  county,  aa  waU  aa  thoae  Uvlng  in 
the  man  droumacrlbad  ana  whleh  the  proj- 
ect served.  In  the  summar  at  1970,  I  moved, 
with  my  family,  to  lUnneapolla,  lOnnaaota 
and  waa  fortunate  ■"^'g*'  to  step  into  tha 
reoenUy  vacated  position  ot  clinic  director 
of  a  ilBtar  projaet,  Cblldnn  aztd  Touttv  ProJ- 
eoc  No.  808A,  the  Uhlvanlty  at  Ulnnflarrtat 
sub-projeot  ol  the  laxser  MlnnaapoUa  Health 
Department  C  and  Y  Project. 

One  very  unique  feature  ot  the  Wlnneap 
oils  sub-project  Is  Its  location  In  an  area 
where  the  American  Indian  population  la 
moet  heavily  concentrated.  Oeand  to  aerve, 
in  depMh.  the  health  needa  of  low  Income 
children  In  Ita  catchement  area  and  blesaed 
with  an  evaluation  system  whloh  la  without 
queetloc  the  moat  ele^nt  ever  devised  for 
health  purpoaee,  the  potentiality  for  etudy- 
Ing  the  health  needa  and  behaviour  ot  the 
urban  Native  Anxarlcan  has,  unfortunately, 
only  recently  been  fully  reoogniaed.  The  fact 
that,  after  four  and  one  half  yean  of  opera- 
tion we  are  Just  now  beginning  to  ask  "what 
la  oocnpnhenalve  care  for  the  Indian  child 
(of  what  doea  It  ooastat?")  la  perhapa  not 
mertiy  a  reflection  of  our  own  ctupidity.  It 
seems  to  be  a  quest  Ion  that  few  have  aaked 
and  fewer  still  have  answered.  Building  upon 
the  recent  survey,  done  by  IflTineente  Sya- 
tems  Research,  on  Health  Needa  and  Be- 
haviour of  the  Tnrtlane  In  Hennef^n  County, 
we  are  In  the  f  riosM  at  reatructurlng  our 
IM^>gram  to  get  some  an«wen  to  health  needs 
of  urban  Indian  children.  Fortunat^y,  we 
have  soma  flgurea  to  ttim  to  and  build  upon. 
We  learn  from  the  foregoing  report  done 
by  Mlnneaota  Systems  Reeearch,  that  there 
are  approximately  12,000  to  1S,000  Indians 
living  In  Hennepin  County,  with  the  moet  of 
them  concMitrated  in  the  area  which  our 
clinic  serves.  Our  project  la  geared,  to  serve 
roughly  a,SOO  chlldnn,  given  our  current 
budget  and  staffing.  About  one  third  of  our 
registrants  are  Indlaxks  under  the  age  of  18 
yeara.  This  would  suggaat  titat  our  "sample" 
ks  roughly  that  which  repreeents  a  need 
eight  to  ten  times  as  great  as  we  an  able  to 
serve.  Considering  that  our  outreach  hea  not 
been  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  our 
program  as  far  as  the  Indian  population  la 
concerned,  the  estimate  of  real  and  even 
greater  need  Is  probably  much  greater. 

It  la  poaalble  to  break  thaae  health  needa 
down  Into  two  main  categories;  tboee  needa 
related  to  poverty  In  general  and  thoae  which 
have  perhaps  a  genetic,  and  certainly  at 
least  a  cultural  or  ethnic  baala.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  some  overli^vlng.  but  for  the 
sake  of  sln^lclty  perhaps  we  can  begin  here. 
How  health  behaviour  modifies  the  needa 
and  fulfilling  of  these  needs  Is  of  course  a 
very  complex  business,  but  one  whleh  can- 
not be  whOUy  Ignored  In  this  discussion 
either.  As  a  baertlne  regarding  eome  health 
needs  aaaodated  with  poverty,  let  nte  quote 
some  flgurea  which  si  mist  bow  soma  of  the 
urban  Indian's  health  atatistlos  may  be  n- 
lated  to  socio-economic  factcra,  when  needs 
for  better  Jobs.  bett«  bousing,  better  educa- 
tion (tome  sort  of  stataUlty  and/or  aecu- 
rlty?)  in  short,  the  need  (or  man  doUan. 
The  median  number  of  IndUn  penons  Uv- 
lng in  the  same  dwelling  Is  2.85  in  our  area. 
40.77%  of  bouaeholds  aunreyed  receive  wel- 
fan  support,  of  tboee  not  receiving  soeh 
support  37.41  have  a  yearly  income  at  (3,000 
or  lees,  87.16%  sam  between  83.000  and  $0^ 
000  and  34.76%  earn  mon  than  •SJXX)  per 
year.  Almost  half  of  the  bouaeholds  have 
children  of  school  age  and  one  out  at  three 
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at  tbaae  houaeholds  reported  school  dlfll- 
cultlM  due  U5  health  probletn*  In  43  8TV 
of  the  bouaeboldii  surveyed  no  mtkle  oTer  Jl 
7««n  of  *^  or  older  ts  present  tn  ♦8  78'^ 
■J  the  bousebolds  at  leaat  one  pereon  u  am- 
plo^wd  The  madiAn  number  of  J*»n  at 
•cbool  completed  for  thla  (rcrup  la  9  80  reara. 
56  T7%  of  tho«e  «irTeyed  do  not  hmve  •  driv- 
en lte«nM  and  only  a8J8%  of  the  boviae- 
holds  b»ve  ft  e*r  ftrallable  durtnc  the  day 
Almost  half.  46  71%  at  the  houaebolda.  do 
not  hare  health  ln«ur»nc«  coTer»<e  The 
median  Tength  of  time  lived  In  the  present 
dwellinf  la  111  yean,  which  meana  that 
urban  Indiana  move  almoat  once  a  fear 
wltbtn  the  city  (Shorter  time  of  reatdenoe 
in  ft  dwelling  la  dearly  linked  with  lower  in- 
come \  The  median  length  of  residence  In 
MinneapolU  la  8  99  years  and  the  kmgw  the 
length  of  realdence  In  the  city,  the  higher 
the  Income  tends  to  be  Just  ov«r  81°"r  of 
the  hoviaeholda  had  totxteone  receiving  medi- 
cal care  within  the  year,  one-ftfth  of  that 
care  waa  received  In  private  sltaattona.  one 
afth  In  government-supported  centers  <  In- 
cluding oun\  and  three  Sftha  In  emergency 
rooms  or  out-patient  departoMnts  Fortun- 
ately, almoat  all  pregnancies  receive  medi- 
cal care  during  delivery  and  moat  receive  at 
leaat  some  pre-natal  care  Although  8  out  of 
10  hotiaebolda  Judged  someone  to  be  In  need 
of  dental  care  in  one  out  of  four  bouae- 
holda  none  baa  received  dental  care  tn  the 
past  two  years  Two  out  at  three  dental 
vlalta  are  for  extraction  or  flUIng  '  .An  over- 
whelming 94  88%  of  households  stated  that 
they  had  no  money  available  for  medical 
care  and  Interestingly  almoat  the  same  per- 
centage of  those  Interviewed  would  prefer 
free  oiedlcal  and  dental  care  vers\ia  paying  a 
small  fee  Mot  furprlalngly  9*21%  at  the 
households  woiJld  like  to  go  to  a  health  care 
clinic  with  Indian  employees  At  the  time 
of  the  mterrlewB.  in  the  fall  of  1970.  nine- 
tenths  of  the  respondenu  would  seek  ^ature 
non-emergency  medical  care  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area  and  almost  all  would  seek  emer- 
gency care  there 

Three  out  of  Ave  would  aeek  their  emer- 
gency oare  at  the  county  hoapltal  and  two 
out  of  live  would  seek  their  non-emergency 
cars  In  the  clinics  there  (suggesting  this  Is 
the  only  real  poesIMlfty  open  to  them  In  most 
eaeaa^  Although  we  are  !n  the  midst  of  col- 
lating our  figures  one  of  the  most  obvious 
health  problems  related  to  poverty  seen  at 
our  clinic,  in  the  pediatric  population,  la  the 
marginal  nutritional  adjustment  which  so 
many  Indian  children  have  There  is  simply 
not  enougb  money  for  adequate  food  in  a 
good  many  households  Much  of  the  chronic 
Ulneae.  the  recurrent  Infections  must  cer- 
tainly be  related  to  this  single  factor  Hs- 
peclally  in  the  winter  time,  the  respiratory 
infections  which  are  almost  universal  and 
unending,  can  tn  part  be  related  to  the  Inade- 
quau  bousing  as  veil  aa  to  the  poor  nutri- 
tion. Certainly  the  learning  disabilities  so 
common  in  inner  city  school  populations  are 
again  related  to  factors  that  are  inSuenced 
by  poverty  and  the  kind  of  medloal  care  avail- 
able to  the  poor  Moat  of  the  new  caeea  of  tu- 
berrruloats  Identified  In  Minneapolis  last  year 
lived  on  the  near  south  side  Problems  of  al- 
oohoUam.  suicide  and  general  depression  are 
found,  sa  with  all  poverty  groups  The  croaa- 
fire  of  sroas-cultural  pressurea  undoubtedly 
tncreaaes  the  problem  Among  Indian  eltll- 
dren  In  our  area,  otitis  media — middle  ear 
Infection — and  Its  attendant  short  and  long- 
term  hearing  handieapa  stands  out  as  a  prob- 
lem of  major  proportion  (much  as  It  does  tn 
other  Indian  populaUaas) 

Hlftvlng  to  stand  by  and  watch — or  learn 
later  of — many  high  risk  urban  children  amd 
their  elders  as  they  "fall  through  the  cracks' 
of  existing  health  sei  Hoes  In  the  cities  I  urge 
your  committee  to  move  vlgoroualv  towarda 
some  realistic  plan  for  health  cars  of  the  ur- 
ban Indian.  I  also  urge  you  to  oarefully  con- 


sider the  kind  of  health  care  syatem  that 
ahould  be  prorlded  for  Kxperlenos  amply 
documented,  of  oomprebenalve  health  care 
servloes  given  over  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years  to  some  440.000  children  in  the  Chil- 
dren and  Touth  Project  pragrama  has  dem- 
onstrated that  such  care  can  change  the  dis- 
ease pattern  of  the  populatlosi  It  servss  Oer- 
talnly  a  cbaoge  in  the  mortildlty  and  mor- 
tality staUatlos  in  the  Aiaancao  Indian  pop- 
ulation La  much  to  be  desired.  The  C  and  T 
szpertenos  has  also  demonstrated  quite  oon- 
duslvely  ths  bl^  cost  of  episodic  services, 
which  In  most  caass  La  the  only  kind  of  care 
now  available  to  the  urban  Indians  I  am 
acquainted  with,  both  In  Topeka  and  Mlnne- 
apolla.  Although  episodic  care  may  relieve  the 
pain  temporarily.  It  does  nothing  to  change 
the  overall  disease  pattern.  In  short  It  is  only 
a  temporary  favor  to  thoae  It  serves  and 
should  not  be  seen  otherwise.  The  time  to 
provide  for  continuing  comprehensive  health 
care  servloes  to  the  urban  Indian,  in  a  way 
which  la  accsaslble  to  him.  available  in  terms 
of  coat  and  acceptable  to  him  seems  long 
over  due  to  thoee  erf  us  who  have  had  to  be 
a  pskTty  to  maJcaahift  oaxe  for  so  long  It  seems 
to  ms  that  dsclslona  made  by  your  commit- 
tee could  go  a  long  way  towards  helping  to 
correct  this  situation 

Sincerely 

Jkah  H   SicKULxa.  M  D 
Director,   Commui»tty-U»»twrnt|f    Heaitl\ 

Care  Center 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  CTiAirnuin.  I  was 
pleajed  to  le«xn  In  my  dlscuaslon  with 
the  dtstlnrulahed  Member  from  Waah- 
in«ton.  Mrs  Julia  Bultm  Hanskm. 
chAirman  of  the  Interior  subcommittee. 
that  no  funcU  are  appropriated  In  this 
bill  for  the  helium  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1973 

However  It  Ls  not  clear  whether  the 
Oovemment  can  continue  to  make  pur- 
chasea  and  payments  out  of  the  helium 
fund.  In  which  the  Ooremment  Invest- 
ment ts  estimated  at  t403  4  million  by 
June  30.  1972.  Of  this  investmoit.  $288.3 
million  will  be  owed  to  the  UB.  Treasury, 
leaving  a  net  investment  balance  of 
tllSl  million. 

Apparently  it  will  be  necessary  to 
chan«(e  tlie  basic  law  to  prevent  incur- 
sions or  misuse  of  the  helium  fund  It  Is 
my  intention  to  prepare  legislation 
which  will  terminate  the  legislative  au- 
Lhorlty  for  the  program  in  order  to 
prevent  continued  wasteful  expenditure 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  oflshore  oil  leasing  program  Is  also 
of  grave  concern  to  me  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  of  May  13,  l»71.  It  was 
stated  that — 

Por   i»very   eight    dollars    spent    for    federal 

-"ITshore  leases  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  In  the 

aat    three    tx)nus    bidding    sales     only    one 

dollar  haa  been  spent   :n  ».-tuaJ  exploratory 

drtlling 

On  that  same  day.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C  B  Morton,  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  this  article  stating 

It  seems  tr>  me  that  the  federal  gas  and  oli 
:  Bases  ahould  provide  that  the  Isaaee  must 
exercise  pranpt  and  acheduled  drilling  and 
pumping,  or  suffer  the  termination  of  his 
lease  If  the  federal  governmeat  ts  permit- 
ting leasees  to  option  off  theee  bugs  reeerves 
and  fTveae  them  from  production,  it  would 
oe  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  would 
lunit  Amancao  produced  supplies,  and  would 
'.ncreaae  consumer  <-oet«  by  keeping  produc- 
.ag  areas  out  Oif  production 


TtierBafler.  on  June  11.  1971.  I  was 
advlaed  by  Mr  W  A  Radllnski,  Actii^ 
Director  of  the  DB.  Department  of  the 
Interior  Oeolodcal  Surrey  that — 

Thare  are  no  specific  oontj'actual  requtee- 
ments  in  008  leases  for  drilling  mmI  produc- 
tton  wltliin  tkna  periods  oocurrlng  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  6-year  prlmauy  term 
However,  ws  believe  that  the  present  mettiod 
of  oonrpetstlve  bonus  bidding  for  008  Ins  sob 
nnoouKftgea  both  early  production  and  com- 
plete extraction  Bonua  hMkding  insuraa  tbat 
the  operation  la  uaodartaken  by  a  capable  and 
finanolaUy  reapooAble  operator,  aasursa  a 
fair  value  oo  the  vovemanaat.  and  pvovldea 
efficient  lease  sale  evaluation  and  adoUnta- 
ti»tloci  by  the  government  Ttie  suoceasful 
bonus  bidder  is  generally  qxilte  optlmlattc 
about  finding  oil  or  gas  and  haa  tM«ked  tills 
with  a  subatsnttal  amount  of  nwoey  "Hie 
leasee  wiu  begin  eiptormtlon  as  qtiickJy  as 
poasMsle  in  order  to  recover  tUs  cafrttal  or 
take  a  tax  deduction  on  his  loas 

The  term  of  OC8  leases  Is  five  years  and  as 
long  thereafter  as  0(1  or  gas  may  be  pro- 
d'ooed  In  paying  quantifies  or  approved  drill- 
ing or  wwU  reworking  operations  are  oon- 
duoted  Ttils  la  a  retatlvely  atiort  period  of 
tune  to  establish  actxml  production  in  the 
osahore  environment  "vyxe  Department  of 
the  Interior  strictly  entorces  Its  rules  and 
regul»tlr>nB  requiring  diligent  development 
and  production  of  leases.  Ttieae  rules  and 
regulations  were  deve)o(>ed  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Oontlnental  Shelf  Latxls  Act  and  rep- 
resent the  maximum  feasible  standards  on 
(Terformance  by  leaaees 

There  are  several  justifiable  reaaoos  to  de- 
lay devetopment  drlULng  or  to  leave  weUs 
shut  in  for  a  period  of  time  on  an  OOB  lease 
such  as,  distance  from  e:dstlng  pipelines 
time  to  develop  atklltlonal  reeerves,  oonatruct 
devslopment  piaitfonns.  aoquire  ^der«l 
Prrwer  OommlsBlon  cerUfioatkjn,  or  time  to 
rMgotlMte  a  sales  contract  7%e  Departznent 
is  closely  investigating  each  noo-prodoclng 
lease  whiob  ta  In  Its  extended  term  If  clr- 
-umstancee  wanant  such  action,  additional 
developtnent  and  production  will  be  required 
within  a  specified  time  or  tbe  lease  will  ter- 
minate as  a  reault  of  disaUowlng  additional 
suspensions  at  production 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  granting  of 
mineral  rlgtit  leases  on  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
there  should  t)e  a  legislative  requirement 
that  development  and  production  occur 
within  a  mandatory  time  frame  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  lease 

If  official  poUcy  does  not  compel  devel- 
(Tpmervt  and  production  on  a  realistic 
timetable  these  new  fields  may  not  con- 
tribute to  solving  the  alleged  gas  and  oil 
shortage  prt>bleni 

It  would  be  tragic  to  sell  off  mineral 
rlgtits  which  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  purchasers  who  en- 
deawr  to  keep  the  resources  olT  the  mar- 
ket to  suppress  production  tn  order  to 
protect  pricing  policies 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Its  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man. JuUA  BoTLn  HAirsxif,  has  a«raln 
demonstrated  Its  longtime  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  open  spaces 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  the 
funding  necessary  for  vital  land  acquLsl- 
uon  In  national  park  areas  throughout 
the  country  Approval  of  the  committee 
recommendations  will  provide  $10  mil- 
lion   for   land   acquisition   in   the   Ever- 
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glades  National  Park  in  south  Florida  as 
well  as  $2,945  million  for  acquisition  In 
the  Blscayne  National  Monument.  Funds 
In  the  fiscal  yetir  1972  budget  for  Bls- 
caj-ne  National  Monument  will  complete 
acquisition  in  that  area  under  the  current 
authorization. 

The  determination  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously wherever  possible  with  land  ac- 
quisition Is  a  wise  one  from  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  efficiency  standpoint  as  well 
as  from  a  conservation  standpoint  We  all 
have  seen  difficulties  developed  with  es- 
calating land  prices — often  resulting  in 
a  limelag  between  authorization  and  ac- 
quisition of  as  much  as  20  years.  Not 
only  is  this  Inequitable  to  private  prop- 
erty owners,  but  It  inevitably  costs  the 
Federal  Oovemment  additional  money 

Prom  a  conservation  standpoint,  it  is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  unique  areas 
that  all  land  within  a  park's  boundaries 
be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  Allowing  private  "Inholdings"  to 
remain  endangers  the  whole  area 

I  congratulate  our  colleague,  Mrs  Han- 
sen, for  her  longstanding  record  as  an 
advocate  of  conservation  We  are  aD  In- 
debted to  her  and  the  subcommittee  for 
their  foresight.  I  thank  them  In  behalf 
of  all  of  south  Florida  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens  who  will  visit 
and  enjoy  the  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  throughout  the  countrj'. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  current  practice  in  the  House  of 
concealing  absurd  appropriations  behind 
generalized  language  that  is  innocuous 
and,  at  first  glance,  appealing.  It  Is  like 
buying  a  book  for  the  art  work  on  the 
cover  and  finding  the  contents  bore  no 
relationship  Virtually  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  depend  primarily  on 
the  language  of  the  bill  being  considered 
as  the  basis  for  their  vote.  Few  have  the 
time  to  read  the  accompanying  commit- 
tee report,  and  even  fewer  Members  have 
the  time  to  read  the  voluminous  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  committee  that  is 
reporting  the  bill 

This  is  unfortunate,  for  often  the 
Members  give  their  approval  to  appro- 
priations for  items  foreign  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  or,  in  s<Kne  cases,  to 
those  orgimlzations  actually  opposed  to 
the  ideals  and  beliefs  that  form  the  basis 
of  our  system  of  government.  Were  all  of 
the  items  contained  In  one  of  the  gen- 
eralized appropriations  bills  that  have 
come  before  this  House  ever  made  public 
knowledge,  few,  if  any,  of  the  present 
body   would   dare  stand    for   reelection. 

The  bill  under  conslderatlcai,  H.R 
9417,  "Making  appropriations  for  tiie 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes."  is  an 
example  of  my  point. 

Consider  the  amount  designated  by 
this  bill  for  the  "National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities."  This  com- 
mittee has  asked  the  Members  to  approve 
an  appropriation  of  $54,460,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  or  an  Increase  of  $28,- 
150,000  over  the  amoimt  designated  for 
this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
is  a  tremendous  Increase  In  this  appro- 
priation, yet  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  summarize  this  sizable  appropriation 


in  a  single  page  of  the  bill — 33 — and  ac- 
tually devotes  less  than  one-half  page  to 
this  topic  In  the  committee  report — 30- 
31 — and  if  one  only  read  this  material  as 
the  basis  for  voting,  he  would  probably 
support  the  measure. 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  full  story. 
The  true  story  of  the  appropriation  of 
$54,460,000  of  our  taxpayers'  money  and 
how  it  will  be  thrown  away  can  be  found 
in  volume  5  of  the  six -volume  work  that 
constitutes  the  "Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations." Even  a  third  grader,  if  he  had 
access  to  this  information,  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  Congress  is 
bent  and  determined  to  give  away  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  worth  and  or  absurdity 
of  the  intended  project. 

The  data  contained  in  these  volumes 
of  hearings  Is  shocking.  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  pages  452-465  of  vol- 
ume 5  to  give  this  House  some  indica- 
tion of  where  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
going  and  what  it  Is  being  used  for.  I  am 
certain  that  this  information  will  shock 
my  colleagues  as  much  as  it  did  me. 
These  answers  were  provided  as  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  types  of  grants 
awarded  by  the  National  Foundation — 
The  scholars  receive  taxpayer  money — 

To  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  French  Africa 

To  explore  the  origins  and  development 
of  the  Independent  black  church  movement 
between  1790  and  1840 

To  continue  work  on  a  book  he  is  writing 
on  civil  disobedience. 

To  study  the  theme  of  man's  alienation 
from  the  natursU  world  In  20th-century 
American  literature. 

To  examine  the  16th-ceniury  experience 
with  the  argument  of  Insanity  as  a  legal  de- 
fens©  tn  criminal  cases 

To  study  the  nature  of  satire  In  literature 
as  well  as  In  the  visual  arts 

To  study  the  relationships  between 
ecology  and  humanistic  studies 

To  study  the  black  French  culture  of  the 
Island  of  Martinique 

To  write  a  book  on  film  esthetics,  as  a  nat- 
ural extension  of  two  projects:  (DA  philo- 
sophical examination  of  the  role  knowledge 
about  an  art  plays  In  criticism,  (3)  An  ex- 
amination of  attempts  to  do  systematic  film 
criticism. 

To  make  a  critical  study  of  the  man  and 
his  work  to  show  his  contribution  to  black 
culture  In  particular  and  to  literature  in 
general 

To  write  a  book  dealing  with  art  and  the 
esthetic 

To  make  an  In-depth  examination  of  soclo- 
llngulstlcs  for  Its  relevance  to  the  study  of 
Mexican -American  biUnguaUsm 

The  above  examples  are  but  a  small 
drop  compared  to  the  buckets  of  money 
that  will  be  wasted  If  this  bill  Is  approved 
The  list  of  trivia  continues  ad  infinitum. 
I  could  not  have  explained  to  the  people 
of  my  district  why  they  should  support 
an  appropriations  bill  of  this  nature 
while  taxes  continue  to  rise  and  prices  go 
higher  and  higher  while  money  gets 
tighter  and  tighter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  duplicity  Involved 
In  the  apprcqjriatlons  for  the  National 
Poundatlwi  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Is  repeated  in  other  portions  of  this  bill. 
I  could  never  conceive  of  forcing  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  pay  for  the  idle 


recreation  of  a  select  few.  I  intend  to  cast 
my  people  s  vote  against  H  Jl.  9417 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  r«ad 
The  Clerk  read  aa  foUows: 

TITLE  I— DKPAHTMKNT  OP  THE  INTKHIOK 
PUBLIC  LAND  UANAOKIIKNT 
BuaxAu  or  Land  MAJtaoxaczNT 

UANAQXKZNT  OF  LAKDS  A*n>  KBIOTTmCKB 

For  expenses  neceaeary  for  protection,  use. 
Improvement,  development,  disposal,  cadas- 
tral surveying,  classification,  and  perfcainanoe 
of  other  functions,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
the  management  of  lands  and  their  reaouroee 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  t,»t\/^ 
Management,  •70,080,00. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it  this 
bill  calls  for  $2,350,145,035,  or  an  Increase 
of  $153,860,135  over  the  spending  for  the 
same  general  purposes  last  year  This  is 
beyond  acceptance.  At  a  time  when  this 
country  is  desperately  in  need  of  drastic 
savings  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  It  is  facing  a  desperate 
fiscal  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
bring  a  bill  out  with  this  kind  of  increase 
I  say  again  is  beyond  acceptance. 

My  friend  from  Missouri  Dr.  Hall, 
mentioned  a  little  while  ago  the  Increase 
for  the  arts  and  humanities.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  can  possibly  Justify  an 
increase  of  $28,150,000,  to  a  total  of  $54.- 
460.000  in  1  year  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities when  the  taxpayers  who  have 
to  cough  up  this  Increase  will  not  have 
enough  left  after  they  pay  their  taxes 
to  buy  a  ticket  to  the  baUet  or  the  opera 
they  are  forced  to  subsidize. 

The  hearings  show  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  not  one  major  orchestra, 
opera  or  ballet  company  in  this  country 
Is  operating  in  the  black.  Obviously,  if 
the  public  is  so  hungry  for  these  things 
that  segment  of  the  public  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Not  long  ago  Congress  defeated  the 
subsidy  program  for  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  Oovemment  was  subsi- 
dizing that  airplane  for  the  "Jet  set"  by 
taxing  the  mass  of  the  people.  "ITie  mass 
of  the  people  revolted  and  forced  an  end 
to  that  Government  subsidy. 

Now  here  you  are  subsidizing  the  arts, 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ob- 
viously neither  want  nor  patronize.  You 
had  better  lo(^  out  for  a  taxpayer  revolt 
in  this  area,  too. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  way  this 
outfit  throws  away  money. 

An  English  professor  is  getting  a  grant 
to  study  the  movies. 

A  classics  professor  has  a  f eDowshlp  to 
"study  the  impact  of  legal  thought  on 
ths  politics,  religion  and  phllosoirfiy  of 
the  fifth  century  Athenian  democracy" 

A  physics  teacher  Is  studying  how 
scientific  disputes  are  re8<rived  in  the 
scientific  community. 

A  history  teacher  is  making  a  study  of 

"the  oral  folk  poems  of  Vietnam  "  I  am 

sure  that  will  be  a  brilliant  contribution. 

A  French  teacher  is  studying  "the  de- 
velopment of  social  and  political  con- 
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sclousness  in  the  main  characters  of 
leading  representative  novels  of  the  19th 
century  '  How  nice 

The  Foundation  is  spending  our  tax 
dollars  for  "An  historical  aimlysls  of  the 
PYench  Army  Officer  Corpe  "  of  the  18th 
century 

Several  thousand  dollars  Is  going  for 
The  Peruvian  Experience,  1529-1850  " 
What  about  the  recent  Peruvian  experi- 
ence, when  they  learned  how  to  hijack 
.American  Ashing  boats  on  the  high  seas. 
and  seized  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
.Americans  property  In  Peru  for  which 
:hey  have  not  made  restitution 

And  more  thousands  are  going  for 
"Mesopotamia — The  Classical  Phase." 
whatever  that  is  Undoubtedly  that  has 
already  been  studied  to  death. 

There's  $23  OOO  for  a  history  of  urban 
renewal  In  the  United  SUtes.  How  many 
other  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  study 
urban  renewal  In  the  United  States? 

Then  there  is  the  study  of  Africans  In 
the  Roman  E^mplre  I  am  sure  that  will 
lend  a  lot  of  help  to  the  situation  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country 

This  bill  also  provides  for  "a  study  of 
the  relations  of  fishing  boat  crew  mem- 
bers and  how  ihey  relate  to  conflict 
groups  In  a  peasant  ftshing  town  In 
Yugoslavia." 

Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  what  that 
is  all  about  ">  And  then  there  is  the  ecol- 
Qgy  and  behavior  of  the  wild  boar  In 
West  Paidstan  How  Is  that  for  a  nice 
lltUe   study? 

The  ecology  of  gazelles  in  Israel  and 
mammals  in  Morocco  is  under  study  smd 
there's  also  a  study  of  the  biological 
rhythms  of  the  catfish 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

B>'  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oices 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr  OR068  Yes.  a  study  of  the  Wo- 
lo«lcal  rhythms  of  the  catfish  m  India 
These  catfish  are  apparently  different 
than  the  catfish  in  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er or  would  one  of  my  friends  from  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  catfish  in  India  have  dif- 
ferent rhythms  than  those  m  the  Missis- 
sippi   River'' 

Mr      .ANDREWS     of     .Alabama      Mr 
Chairman.  wlLl  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr    GROSS    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  know 
nothing  about  catfish  m  India 

Mr    GROSS    How  about  Alabama  ' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Oh.  they 
are   good 

Mj  GROSS  I  know  they  are  good 
out  is  their  rh>thm  different' 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  catfish  rhythms 

Mr  GROSS  So  here  we  are  today  be- 
ing asked  to  spend  $154  million  more 
than  was  spent  last  year  for  this  and 
a  lot  of  other  claptrap  I  «T>uld  like  to 
hear  and  see  someone  get  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  and  defend  this  kind 
of  business  For  my  part.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  party  to  this  raid  on  Amer- 
ica s    taxpayers 

Mr  Chairman  I  yieW  oack  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  CTerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HSAi.TH    ilHD    •ATBTT 

Por  axpeoaaa   a«c«asaxy   (or   promotion   ot 

he&lth  and  safety  in  mine*  and  In  the  mln- 
«ral«  induatnea  and  oontrolllng  Area  In  coal 
deposlta.   as    authorised    try   law.    ITS  830.000 

amxitdmxnt  orrtrnxD  bt  mb   hxcrlxb  or  west 

Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Virginia    Mr. 
Chairman.   I   offer   an   amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Hbckloi    o{ 

Weat  Virginia  Page  IS.  at  the  end  of  line  17. 
inaert  Tto  part  of  the  fund*  appropriated 
by  this  Act  ihaJl  be  used  to  pay  any  public 
relationa  Arm  for  any  promotional  campalgna 
among  coal  mia«r«  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
;n  support  of  his  amendment 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
am  prone  to  accept  the  amendment,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Committee  with  aui  excessive 
ajnount  of  discussion  of  this  amendment. 
:f  It  IS  acceptable  to  the  Committee  I  will 
lust  take  a  little  time  to  explain  its  pur- 
pose, because  the  legislative  history  Is 
important 

I  would  merely  like  to  observe  that  this 
amendment  does  tie  In  very  closely  with 
'he  committee  s  objectives.  Inasmuch  as 
the  committee  report  reveals  that  public 
relations  activities  have  been  cut  by  the 
rommittee  In  numerous  instances  I  do 
not  think  we  can  produce  safety  In  the 
coal  mines  by  a  Madison  Avenue  prop- 
aganda barrage  You  cannot  sell  coal 
miners  like  you  .sell  soap 

The  coal  miners  of  West  Vlrgmia  and 
the  Nation  are  not  going  to  fall  for  this 
kind  of  a  snow  job  Here  is  a  timely  edi- 
torial m  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  oomes  at  a  very  opportune  mo- 
ment 

Mrm  SAFWrr    A  "Cbuki.        9tvni> 

-Aj  If  the  nation  a  oo*!  minen  don't  have 
enough  crovrble-  rUklng  de«th  and  Injury 
:n  vh«  industry  wivb  the  aatlon  a  hlgbeet  ac- 
-ident  rate — they  will  soon  be  the  object  of  a 
-Aoipalgn  to  oonvtnca  the  public  that  miners 
not  mine  owners  are  moetiy  roaponslble  for 
-oal  mine  'j-ag«dles  rhe  Bureau  of  Mines 
.s  atx^ut  to  launch  an  aggreaalye  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  effort  aimed  mostly  at 
~<:«1  minors,  tbat  will  uae  television  radio 
print  tnedl*.  bUlboards  bumper  (tickers  and 
.ape:  Suitooi  the  ptirpoae  is  to  oonvey  the 
message  ubat  if  minars  would  sbape  up  while 
m  the  ihaft«  and  '.unneU  accidents  would 
■u.it  happen 

It  wtil  take  a  considerable  propagmnda  ef- 
'ort  to  make  tttm  point  According  to  the 
amply  aa«t  grimly  <locum«nt«d  report  of  the 
Osasral  Accounting  CNBc*.  Issued  earlier  ihu 
:nunth.  the  mAjor  cause  of  mine  accidents  Is 
first  ".he  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
•enforce  the  1MB  Ccai  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
\ct  and  second  the  failure  of  many  coed 
.-nmpanlea  ut  clean  up  their  mines  It  la  true 
'-hat  accidents  In  the  past  have  been  caused 
"^y  lax  oiUvors.  but  the  tastlmc.ny  of  llmer 
B  Staats  of  the  OAO  la  that  nine  of  every 
en  underground  ?o*l  mine  Accidents  can  be 
-race<1  to  tnadequftte  aafwy  preoautlons  on 
'Jit  part  of  the  operators  Rep  Ken  Hsobler 
of  We«t  Vlrgtjxl*.  whose  bard  work  helped  en- 


act the  1M0  law.  says  the  mlnsn  of  his 
state  "are  not  stupid  enough  to  swallov" 
a  mass -media  pubUc  relatlona  campaign. 
"Why  doesnt  the  Bureau  of  Mines."  ask  Rep. 
Hechler.  get  on  with  the  Job  of  enforc- 
ing the  health  and  safety  law.  Instead  of 
trying  to  give   the   miners  a  snow   )ob?" 

Qood  question  Last  week,  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Suboooomlttee  of 
'.he  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee announced  it  would  Investigate  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines'  plan  and  try  to  find  the  an- 
swer Chairman  Henry  Reuss  (D.-Wls. )  Is 
already  skeptical  "This  proposal  will  ooet 
the  federal  governnaent  and  taxpayers  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  In  view  of 
the  Industry's  unenviable  record  of  safety 
violaUons  and  fatalities,  would  not  this 
money  be  better  spent  for  law  enforcement 
'ban    for  publicity  experts?" 

It  IS  known  that  the  Idea  for  a  public  re- 
lations approach  to  mine  safety  came  from 
Harry  W  Treleaven  Jr  .  an  ad  man  who  di- 
rected publicity  strategy  for  the  1WJ8  Nixon 
campaign  and  who  becanM  a  |iai-a-day  con- 
sultant to  the  Interior  Department  shortly 
after  Rogers  C  B  Morton  left  tlie  chalr- 
manahlp  of  tAe  Republican  N«ttonal  Cocn- 
mlKee  to  baad  Interior  Last  month,  his  oon- 
sultlng  Snlabed  Treleaven  made  an  unsolic- 
ited propocal  to  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  for 
\  pvihllc  relaUons  campaign  on  safety,  pro- 
posing that  hla  new  company-  -Allison.  Tre- 
leaven and  Rletr  do  the  promotion  jointly 
with  a  Nashville  public  relations  drm  The 
latter  the  Holder-Kennedy  Co— succeas- 
ruUy  managed  the  Republican  television  cam- 
paign a<^nst  Sen    Albert  Oore  Ln   1970 

While  the  Bureau  of  Mines  considers  tile 
Treleaven  offer  and  one  from  other  firms, 
we  direct  your  attention  to  a  comment  by 
Rep  Hechlar  that  the  whole  proposal  Is 
cruel  heartless,  arrogant  and  stupid.  In  that 
order  '  There  Is  even  a  question  accord- 
ing to  Rep  Reuss.  about  lu  lecallty  His 
.nvestigatlon  wUl  (srve  a  useful  purpose  If  It 
oan  help  stop  th4s  sotietne 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  is  designed  to  prevent  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
from  using  funds  appropriated  by  this 
bill  to  finance  a  campaign  to  make  the 
miners  of  this  Nation  a  "fall  guy"  for 
mine  accidents  that  dally  cause  their 
death 

As  of  June  1.  1&11.  87  coal  miners  met 
their  death  in  the  Nations  coal  mines — 
three  more  than  the  number  killed  In  the 
comparable  period  In  1970  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes.  El- 
mer B  Staata.  recently  said  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  in  the  coal  Indus- 
try are  not  miner  caused  In  a  compre- 
nensive  report  of  May  13.  1971.  the  OAO 
suted  that 

Interior  Department's  policies  for  enTorc- 
:  ng  health  and  aaJety  standards  have  been,  at 
times  rztremely  lenient  oonluslng.  unoer- 
'..ain.  and  lne<iultable 

Despite  this,  the  Interior  Department 
has  decided  to  embark  on  a  costly  pro- 
gram to  convince  the  miners  that  they 
are  to  blame  for  accidents 

The  proposal  was  first  made  on  May  20 
1971.  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  Harry  W 
Treleaven  Jr  of  the  public  relatloris 
Arm  Aihaon.  Treleaven  4  RieU.  The 
propoaal  was  for  a  full-scale,  all  media 
f  ommumcatlons  program  '  to  help  "moti- 
vate miners  "to  do  what  is  right  '  And 
the  Bureau  thereafter  tjegan  negotiations 
on  an  emergency  basis  with  the  Treleaven 
firm  without  soliciung  bids  When  the 
;>re«8  got  wind  of  tiie  scheme  and  pubh- 
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cized  it.  the  Bureau  took  the  Treleaven 
proposal,  made  some  minor  chjtnges,  and 
then  sent  it  out  on  June  10,  1971,  as  an 
invitation  for  bids.  The  bids  were  due 
back  6  days  later  on  June  16.  1971. 

Both  the  Treleaven  and  the  Bureau's 
proposal  call  for  the  use  of  television, 
radio,  newspapers,  billboards,  posters, 
buttons,  bumper  stickers,  and  pamphlets 
aimed  at  "motivating  workers  to  adopt 
safer  working  habits  and  in  actually 
changing  behavior. " 

It  IS  estimated  that  this  proposal  will 
cost  the  Government  between  a  quarter 
and  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  could  be 
better  used  for  enforcement  of  the  mine 
safety  law  rather  than  publicity  cam- 
paigns. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  read  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  know  the  gentleman 
IS  sincerely  interested  In  the  problem  of 
coal  mine  safety.  I  want  to  propound  this 
question  to  the  gentleman 

It  is  true,  is  It  not.  that  you  are  in  no 
way  attempting  to  impede  any  educa- 
tional program  that  might  be  carried  for- 
ward in  connection  with  improving  safety 
In  the  coal  mines  of  America? 

Mr  HECHLER  of  Weat  Virginia.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  I  know  shares  my  strong  belief  in 
better  mine  safety,  that  there  must  be 
education  by  the  fulltime  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  order  to  produce 
more  safety  In  the  mines 

I  feel,  In  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  you  cannot  sub- 
stitute public  relationij  or  propaganda 
for  education,  ewen  if  you  label  such  a 
public  relations  campaign  as  "education." 
What  I  object  to  is  the  use  of  an  out- 
side, nongovernmental  public  relations 
firm  that  has  contracted  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  has  no  relationship,  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  of  the  coal  mining 
Industry  or  coal  mines  or  miners  them- 
selves That  can  scarcely  be  called  educa. 
tion  to  Improve  safety. 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of  course, 
my  fnend  recogntees  the  fact  that  they 
do  use  consultants  on  many  occasions  for 
many  purposes.  I  simply  want  the  Recom) 
to  reflect  that  we  are  not.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to.  Impeding  in  any  way 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  Its  health  and 
safety  functions  as  it  makes  an  effort  to 
Improve  health  and  safety  In  the  United 
States 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  this  amendment  would 
not  In  any  way  impede  health  and  safety, 
and  I  am  glad  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania raised  that  qtiestlon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gentleman  will  recognize  that 
the  language  In  my  original  amendment 
was  changed  to  take  out  the  words 
'health  and  safety  "  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
merely  covers  "any  promotional  cam- 
paigns " 
Mr   McDADE.  On  that  basis,  and  rec- 


ognizing the  gentleman's  Interest  In  try- 
ing to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  coal  mine  safety, 
I  will  say  that  we,  on  this  side,  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn^lvanla 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  sub- 
mit data  relating  to  matters  in  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bill  which  relate  to 
strip  mining,  minerals  In  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest,  and  certain  legal 
and  constitutional  issues  which  relate  to 
these  issues. 

The  pending  bill  Includes  a  provision 
for  a  $300,000  mineral  survey  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  National  Forest  In  eastern 
West  Virginia.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
start  a  2-year  study  of  the  minerals,  in- 
cluding their  ownership  and  value.  The 
UjS.  Forest  Service,  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  June  28.  1971.  estimates  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  study  will  be  $600,000. 
Thus,  another  $300,000  will  be  required 
next  year  to  complete  the  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  develop 
the  cost  estimates  leading  to  an  acquisi- 
tion program  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
tiie  minerals  underlying  the  surface.  TTie 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  in  four  crit- 
ical areas  of  the  forest  the  underlying 
coal  deposits  totals  659  million  tons — 
Dolly  Sods.  65  million  tons;  Otter  Creek 
Basin,  24  million  tons.  Cranberry  Back- 
Country,  220  millian  tons,  and  Shavers 
Fork,  260  million  tons.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring these  minerals  is  staggering. 

I  believe  that  we  need  not  spend  this 
sum  if  we  were  to  act  imaginatively  and 
resolve  that  the  National  Forests  and 
other  Federal  lands  are  treasures  that 
must  be  preserved  for  future  generations 
of  Americans.  They  must  be  spared  the 
terrible  onslaught  of  the  "Big  Muskie" — 
the  largest  mobile  land  machine  In  the 
world  towering  10  stones  high  and  as 
wide  as  an  eight-lane  highway,  with  a 
bucket  that  scoops  up  325  tons  of  earth 
and  rock  at  a  time — and  other  lesser  min- 
ing equipment  and  methods  which  de- 
stroy the  environment 

The  answer  lies  in  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  halt  surface  coal  mining  and 
to  establish  effective  environmental  con- 
trols for  underground  coal  mining.  H.R. 
4556  would  do  just  that. 

But  some  skeptics,  and  there  are 
many,  say  "Congress  cannot  enact  such 
a  law.  It  would  be  unconstitutional." 
They  cite  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
US.  Constitution  and  fast  conclude  that 
we  would  be  "taking"  one's  property 
"without  Just  compensation."  Let  me 
briefly  comment  on  this  point.  At  a  later 
time,  I  will  delve  Into  this  matter  more 
deeply. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  To  reg- 
ulate Commerce  among  the  several  States 
|the  so-called  Commerce  Clause)  And  to 
nuike  all  laws  which  staall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  Rxecutlon  the  fors- 
golng  Powers  (the  so-called   Necessary 

and  Proper  Clause]"  It  is  for  Congress  alone 
to  determine  the  subject  matt«r,  circum- 
stances, and  methods  of  regulating  Interstate 
commerce  New  Yo^k  Central  Railroad  Com- 
p<tn]/  T  United  States,  267  F  Supp.  019  625 
(8J>.N.T    19«7). 


Further,  If  a  Federal  act  Is  devoted  to 
such  matters  as  the  promotion  of  safety 
and  efficiency  in  interstate  commerce,  if 
it  bears  some  reasonable  and  rational  re- 
lationship to  the  subject  over  which  It 
has  assumed  to  act,  the  power  is  supreme 
and  may  not  be  denied,  although  it  may 
include  within  Its  scope  activities  which 
are  intrastate  in  character.  Rosenhan  v 
United  States,  131  F.  2d  932.  935  (10th 
Cir.  1942),  cert.  den.  318  U.S.  790  a943) 
However,  in  enacting  legislation  within 
its  constitutional  authority  over  inter- 
state commerce.  Congress  will  not  be 
deemed  to  have  Intended  to  strike  down 
a  State  statute  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  unless  Its 
purpose  to  do  so  is  clearly  manifested,  or 
unless  the  State  law.  in  terms  or  In  Its 
practical  administration,  conflicts  with 
the  act  of  Congress  or  plainly  and  palpa- 
bly infringes  its  policy.  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  V.  Arizona,  325  XJB.  761  (1945). 

Even  though  there  are  some  early  Judi- 
cial pronouncements  that  the  production 
of  coal  in  and  of  Itself  may  not  constitute 
interstate  commerce,  for  example,  in  Cifi^ 
0/  Atlanta  v.  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  26  F.  Supp.  606.  608  (DJD.C 
1939).  affd  308  UJS.  517  (1939),  subse- 
quent rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pear to  leave  little  doubt  that  regula- 
tion of  an  activity  such  as  coal  mining 
by  Congress  would  be  upheld  imder  the 
ever-expanding  scope  of  the  commerce 
clause.  For  example,  see  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
bum.  317  \JB.  ill  (1942)  and  Katzen- 
bach  V.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294  (1964). 

Thus,  the  commerce  power  goes  be- 
yond reaching  only  that  which  moves  or 
has  moved  In  Interstate  commerce.  If 
an  activity  affects  interstate  commerce 
or  if  a  purely  local  activity  would  make 
ineffective  or  more  difficult  a  congres- 
sional regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
if  the  local  activity  were  left  unregulated, 
then  It  would  seem  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  so  regulate  It. 
,  It  might  also  be  argued  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  enacting  a  regulation 
of  surface  and  undergroimd  coal  mining 
operations  is  not  to  regulate  commerce 
in  any  meaningful  sense  of  what  might 
be  thought  of  that  phrase;  the  purpose 
Is  not  to  regulate  the  rates  or  prices  or 
terms  of  sale  or  exchange  of  something 
or  even  to  prescribe  rules  for  carrying  on 
commercial  and  noncommercial  trade 
The  purpose  basically,  it  could  be  argued. 
Is  to  protect  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  citizens,  an  exercise  which  would 
be  a  "police  power"  if  performed  by  a 
State. 

The  statement  that  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment exercises  no  pcrfloe  powers,  although 
technically  comet.  Is  erroneous  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  an  assumption  involves  the 
conception  of  a  total  absence  of  powera  m 
the  na.tur*  of  poUoe  powen  In  the  federal 
government,  because  It  runs  counter  to  the 
repeated  exercise .  by  the  national  govern- 
ment of  legislative  powers  wltJiln  the  sphere 
of  general  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution wtilch  are  typical  of  what  would, 
in  the  case  of  a  state,  be  designated  as  '*pollce 
powers."  Once  It  Is  aastimed  tliat  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  a  controversy  is  properly 
within  tlie  scoi>e  of  the  enumerated  powers 
granted  to  the  federal  government,  tiiai 
government  has  as  broad  powers  to  prescribe 
police  regulations  concerning  such  subjects 
ae  a  state  government  would  have  concerning 
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*  -iuDject  wlttvln  IM  re«eTve<l  power*  Such 
puw«rs  aire  anaXo^oua  t«  the  police  power 
of  the  su'.es  In  other  wor<l«.  the  ;iailt*tior. 
',n  tiie  Cc«*tUutior.  ,ln  the  Tenth  Axnend- 
.•nent  1  of  the  fwwers  of  the  federal  ^vem- 
nient  deprives  that  government  ot  the  n^ht 
to  exerclne  police  powers  ooJy  to  the  extent 
th»t  the  exercise  )f  such  power*  may  not  be 
connected  or  aaaocMtted  with  one  erf  the 
powers  expressly  or  oy  neoassary  impilcMlon 
gnuited  to  that  govemnvMit  It  haa  been 
stabad  that  the  accurate  way  of  putting  it 
'.»  not  that  the  United  States  has  no  police 
power  but  that  the  United  States  possesses 
whatever  police  power  is  appropriate  to  th? 
exorcise  of  any  attribute  of  sovereignty 
speciflcsaily  yranted  it  by  the  Consututuao 
Thus,  under  the  power  of  Congress  Vi 
reflate  interstate  and  foreign  oonunerce 
and  onder  iXher  powers  such  as  the  war 
power  tiie  power  over  malls,  and  power  over 
federal  lands  regulatory  federa;  measures 
oave  been  adopted  and  held  valid  which 
are  directly  anaiogous  to  Vtoe  po41c«  power 
exercised  by  state  leglstetures  And  it  has 
Seen  said  that  a  federal  power  correspond- 
ing to  the  police  power  of  the  states  arises 
xnder  the  general  welfare  provision  of  the 
Pedera;  Constitution  Moreover,  since  liader 
.Article  4.  Section  3  Clause  2  of  the  Federal 
Oocstitutlon  Congress  has  the  poww  to  make 
all  needful  ruiee  and  re«fiUatlons  respeotlnit 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States  this  power  >t  the  United 
States,  analogous  to  the  police  power  of  the 
state.  ■  l.s  clearly  applicable  where  the  lands 
at  the  United  States  are  concerned  ( 16  Am 
Jup.    ad.   Corutltmional    Law.    |  rw.) 

8e^.  Annotation  niu5traUon3  of  ex- 
ercise by  Congress  within  tiie  generai 
range  of  Federal  powers  analogous  to 
police  power  •'xercised  by  State  legisla- 
tures—Federal  rases  99  L  ed  40.  sup- 
plementing 81  L.  ed    938* 

Here  it  is  important  to  note  that  one 
must  distinguish  between  a  taking  of 
property  which  is  unquestionably  sub- 
ject to  the  Fifth  Amendment  prohibition 
and  regulating  the  use  one  may  make  of 
his  property 

Long  ago  Congress  acted  to  limit  one's 
use  of  property  within  the  National 
Forests  In  1897.  Congress  directed — 16 
use  551,  478 — that  persons  entering 
the  National  Forests  for  the  purpose  of 
prospectmg,  locating,  and  developing 
mineral  resources  must  comply  wnh  the 
rules  and  regulations  issued  to  preserve 
them  as  national  treasuries  In  1955. 
Congress  added — 30  USC  612 — that 
certain  mining  claims  are  subject  to  the 
nght  of  the  United  Sutes  to  manage  and 
dispose  of  the  vegetauve  surface  re- 
sources thereof 

More  recently.  Congress  has  enacted 
statutes,  such  as  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which.  If  properly  administered,  could 
severely  restrict  the  use  one  chooses  to 
make  of  his  property  In  some  cases,  full 
regulation  may  even  mean  that  the 
highest  and  t>est  'jse  of  that  property  is 
no  longer  possible  But  this  Is  not  a  tak- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment 

In  the  case  of  the  1899  Ref'jse  .Act — 
33  U.SC  407— Congress  has  absolutely 
prohibited  the  discharge  or  deposit  of 
refuse  matenal  Into  navigahle  water- 
ways without  a  permjt  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  authorizing  the  discharge 
or  deposit  Until  recently,  this  act  was 
not  fully  enforced  But  on  December  23. 
]lfl70.  President  Nixon  Issued  an  Execu- 


tive order  directing  the  corps  to  imple- 
ment a  permit  program  under  this  act 
On  Apnl  7.  1971.  the  corps  issued  regula- 
tions—36  FR  6564--to  carry  out  the 
President's  mandate  In  order  to  obtain 
a  permit,  the  di.scharger  will  have  to 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  Failure 
to  comply  will  mean  denial  of  the  permit 
and  possibly  the  shutung  down  of  the 
dischargers  business  oy  regulation 
Surely,  this  Is  not  a  taking. 

On  July  16.  1970.  the  UB.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  issued  a  de- 
cision which  recogmzed  that  the  corps' 
denial  of  a  permit  was  not  a  taking  ' 
Zabel  V  Tabb,  No  27555  In  that  case 
the  court  said: 

LADdhoiders  own  land  riparian  to  Boca 
Clega  Bay  and  adjacent  land  underlying  the 
Bay  It  Is  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States,  being  an  arm  of  Tampa  Bay  wblch 
■"►pens  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  The  Zabel 
and  Russell  property  Is  located  about  one 
mile  from  the  IntraooaataJ  Waterway 

Landholders  desire  to  dredge  and  All  on 
their  property  in  the  Bay  for  a  trailer  p*rk 
with  a  bridge  or  milverl  to  their  adjoining 
upland  To  this  purpose  they  first  applied  to 
the  state  and  local  authorities  for  permission 
to  perft*tn  the  work  and  obtained  the  con- 
sent or  approval  of  all  such  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  to  prohibit  the  work  namely 
Pinellas  Oounty  Water  and  Navigation  Con- 
trol Authority  i  which  originally  rejected 
permission,  but  ultimately  Issued  a  permit 
pursuant  to  state  Court  order).'  Trustees  of 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State 
nt  Florida  Central  md  South  Florida  FIo«:)d 
Control  District,  and  Board  of  Pilot  Com- 
.-nlssloners    ttor    the    Port   of    St     Petersburg 

Landholders  then  applied  to  the  CofTJS  of 
Engineers  for  a  federal  permit  to  perform  the 
dredging  and  fliUng. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Congress  clearly  has  the  power  und«r  the 

Commerce  Clause  to  regulate  the  use  of 
Landholders  submerged  riparian  property  for 
conservation  purpoaes  and  has  not  given  up 
this  pKiwer  in  the  Submerged  LaAds  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Landholders    last  contention  Is  that  their 

private  submerged  property  was  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation  They 
proceed  tills  way  d)  the  denial  of  a  permit 
constitutes  a  taking  slnoe  this  Is  the  only 
use  to  which  the  property  could  be  put;  (11) 
the  public  use  is  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
wildlife,  and  ilU)  for  that  use  ]u»t  oom- 
penaatlon  Is  due 

Our  dlacusalon  of  this  contention  begins 
and  ends  with  the  Idea  that  there  Is  no  tak- 
ing The  waters  and  underlying  land  are 
subject  to  the  paramont  servitude  In  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act  ezpreasly  reserved  as  an  incident  of  power 
incident  to  the  Oommerce  Clause 

TTie  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  promulgate  laws  for  the  betterment 
of  the  public  health,  morals  safety  and  wel- 
fare Ls  beyond  question  Whether  or  not  Con- 
gress has  acted  within  its  powers  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  reasonable 
nexus  between  the  subject  matter  of  the 
suspect  legislation  and  the  results  sought  to 
be  ac.Meved  If  the  answer  to  this  question  Is 
fairly  debatable  the  legislation  must  be  up- 
held Ortega  »  Rotor,  391  p  Supp  7*a.  750 
iSD    Fla    1»«8) 

"In  an  operation  having  the  magnitude 
of  surface  mining  in  the  United  Sutes. 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  general  public  and  the 
degree  of  control  to  be  exercised  In  the 
public  Interest  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance ■■  Comment.  Constitutional  Law — 
QovemmentaJ    Regulation    of    Surface 


Mmmg  AcUvltles.  46  N  C.L.  Rev.  103.  lOS- 

104  <1»67> 

Safety  and  health  hazards  of  various  types 
frequently  result  from  surface  mining  oper- 
ations Such  operations  are  characterleed  by 
steep  slopes  and  ;n  many  cases,  by  deep 
pools  of  standing  water  which  constitute  an 
attraction  and  a  hazard  for  young  children. 
In  hilly  areas  landslides  are  an  everpresent 
danger  for  thoee  who  live  In  the  valleys 

In  agricultural  areas  farmers  complain  that 
grazing  cattle  often  fall  on  the  precipitous 
and  unstable  terrain  of  strip  mining  areas, 
that  the  areas  harbor  foxes  and  other  preda- 
tors which  prey  on  agricultural  livestock, 
and  that  mosquitoes  breed  on  the  stagnant 
pools 

In  addition  surface  mining  operations  in- 
volve heavy  equipment  trai:isportlng  large 
quantities  of  materials  from  the  mine  to 
market,  spreading  dust  and  debris  and  In- 
creasing traflVc  hazards  on  roads  and  high- 
ways In  the  area 

The  jjTocess  of  siirfaoe  mining  Is  Inherently 
noisy:  there  ia  no  quiet  way  of  moving  tons 
o<  earth  and  rock  The  operation  o*  surface 
mining  equipment  can  typically  be  heard 
wltli  annoying  clarity  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  from  the  site,  and  It  Is 
dlfTUnilt  to  decrease  the  notse  level  except  by 
increaslnit  the  cUstance  be-tween  the  listener 
and  the  source  of  the  noise 

The  blasting  associated  with  quarrying  op- 
erations may  cause  annoying  vibrations  for 
a  substantial  distance  aJthoi^gh  the  extent 
of  actual  harm  resulting  fr^im  blasting  Is  a 
matter  of  frequent  contention 

Perhaps  the  most  sertous  but  leaat  tangible 
effect  of  surface  mining  Is  In  the  amorphous 
area  of  aeathetlcs  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
an  80-foot  high  pile  of  gray  rubble  rtalng 
from  the  flat  countryside  like  the  tunnel  of 
some  monstrous  mole  Is  aesthetically  un- 
desirable Nor  can  an  aeethet.lc  case  be  made 
for  the  denuding  orf  moiintalns  and  the  de- 
strucOon  of  scenic  valleys  by  the  gashes  of 
contour  mines  CMsagreement  arlaee.  however, 
when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  aesthetic  disadvantages 
of  surface  mlrUng  should  be  weighed  as  an 
Important  factor  In  determining  where  Its  lo- 
cation should  be  permitted  T^e  current  pub- 
lic mood  Indicates  however  that  aesthetics 
win  be  a  strong  factor  In  regulatory  derisions, 
perhaps  Ui  a  greater  degree  than  would  have 
been  anticipated  by  unemotional  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

Surface  mining  also  affects  the  economy  of 
the  nation  In  a  mo*»  Indirect  fashion  To 
the  extent  that  strip  mining  leaves  land  in 
an  unusuable  condition.  It  reduces  the  total 
available  supply  of  land  for  productive  u-ses 
With  the  booming  population  growth  of  the 
nation,  the  existing  supply  of  land  in  the 
urbanized  regions  of  the  country  Is  proving 
Inadequate  to  handle  all  of  the  uses  which 
society  deems  desirable  To  the  extent  that 
surface  mining  Is  earned  on  In  such  areas. 
It  reduces  the  supply  of  land  available  for 
other  uses 

In  agricultural  areas,  alao.  the  amount  of 
high  quality  arable  land  Is  s  finite  quantity: 
to  the  extent  that  such  land  is  withdrawn 
for  surface  mining  and  not  reclaimed  for 
a«rrlcultural  vise  It  brings  closer  the  day 
when  such  land  will  be  In  short  supply 

In  addition,  extensive  surface  mining  can 
have  a  catastrophic  Impact  on  the  tax  base 
of  Individual  counties  by  creating  derelict. 
nonUxpaylng  land  that  makes  It  dlfBcult 
for  the  county  to  meet  Its  obligations  "  Bos- 
selman.  The  Control  of  Surface  Mining  An 
ExercUe  in  Creative  Federalism  9  Nat  Res 
J     137.    143-144    l\9«9) 

A  number  of  local  laws  prohibiting 
strip  mining  within  the  local  jurisdiction 
have  been  held  to  have  been  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  For  example  In  Village  of  Spilled' 
town  V    PrewUt.  171  N.E.  2d  582   'Sup 
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Ct  ni  1961).  a  village  ordinance  for- 
bidding strip  mining  in  the  village  was 
held  to  be  Constitutional  as  an  exercise 
of  police  power  In  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
the  commuruty  After  stating  that:  "The 
deep  cuts,  steep  slopes  and  water -filled 
holes  abutting  on  public  streets,  aU  nec- 
essary adjuncts  to  strip  mining,  prwent 
a  real  and  Imminent  danger  to  the  safe- 
ty and  health  of  the  public"  (at  584). 
the  Court  held  that  if  the  ordinance  is 
neither  unreasonable  nor  arbitrary,  the 
fact  that  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
preoludes  what  may  be  a  more  profitable 
use  of  the  property  does  not  violate  a 
person's  Constitutional  rights  See.  also 
East  Fairfield  Coal  Co.  v.  Booth  143  N£ 
2d  309  fSup  Ct.  Ohio  1857),  and  An- 
notation: Prohibiting  or  Regulating  Re- 
moval or  ExplolUtlon  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
Minerals,  Boil,  or  Other  Natural  Prod- 
ucts Within  Municipal  Umlts,  10  ALR 
3d  1226  ^^ 

There  is  no  legal  right  to  exploit  nat- 
ural   resources    wherever    they    may    be 
found     This    principle,    in    conJuncUon 
with  the  police  power  to  provide  for  the 
pubUc  health,  welfare,  safety  and  morals 
of  the  citizenry,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion for  governmental  units'  endeavors 
to  regulate  mining  actlvlUes   Comment, 
Constltutlonal-Oovemmental  Regulation 
of  Surface  Mining  ActlvlUes  f46  N  CX 
Rev    103,  105  (1967)).  Of  course.  acUon 
in  the  form  of  regiUation  can  so  diminish 
the  value  of  property  as  to  consUtute  a 
consUtuUonal  taking  However,  the  mere 
fact   that   the   regulation   deprives   the 
property  owner  of  the  most  profitable  use 
of  his  property  Is  not  necessarily  enough 
to  establish  the  owner's  right  to  com- 
pensation   United  States  v.  Central  Eu- 
reka Mining  Co.   (357  US    155   (1958)) 
The  characterizing  of  a  law  as  prohibit- 
ing a  beneficial  use  to  which  the  property 
has  previously  been  devoted  does  not  re- 
veal  whether  such   Is  unconstltuUonal 
Every  regulation  necessarily  speaks  as  a 
prohibition.  If  a  law  Is  otherwise  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  poUce  powers,  the  fact 
that  it  deprives  the  property  of  lU  most 
beneficial  use  does  not  render  It  uncon- 
stltuUonal. Goldblatt  v.  Totm  of  Hemp- 
stead (369  US.  590.  592  (19«2)  ) 

Thus,  surface  or  underground  coal 
rnining  operaUons  being  within  the  reach 
of  the  commerce  power,  then  Congress 
could  be  said  to  have  the  power  under 
the  InterpreUUon  of  "regulate"  in  the 
Commerce  Clause  (Art.  I.  i  8,  cl  3 ) .  com- 
blried  with  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  ( Aj-t  I.  }  8.  cl.  18) .  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable laws  prohibiting  or  otherwise 
regulating  such  activity 

It  Is  time— Indeed,  way  past  time- 
that  Congress  act  to  protect  our  Nation's 
priceless  resources.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  exploiters  to  destroy  them  In  the 
name  of  progress.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
purchase  mineral  rights  in  these  areas 
We  must  utllla;  fully  Congnss'  power 
to  regulate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  have  broad  pow- 
ers to  call  a  halt  temporarily  to  much 
of  the  mining  activity  within  lands  un- 
der their  jurisdiction  In  separate  letters 
dated  May  17.  1971.  to  both  Secretaries 
i  urged  that  a  moratorium  be  declared 


"on  all  new  prospecting,  exploration,  and 
development  of  cotU  resources"  on  Fed- 
eral and  Indian  lands  where  a  Federal 
permit,  license,  lease,  or  other  authoriza- 
tion Is  required  by  law,  regulation,  deed, 
or  agreement  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  I  would  continue  this  moratorium 
pending  development  and  adoption  of 
effective  regulations  or  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  the  92d  Congress.  At  this 
point.  I  insert  the  text  of  my  letters.  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  reply. 

Mat  17.  1971. 
Hon.  C^rrrokD  M.  Hakoin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agricultvre, 
WaaMnf/ton .  DC. 

I 

DkAk  ScorxAKT  Hakoin  :  The  March  36. 
1971,  edition  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
jp-ess  Bulletin  states  that  the  "U.S.  Porest 
Service  has  proposed  regulations  to  govern 
the  use  of  surface  resources  In  connection 
with  nalnlng  activities  authorised  by  the 
mining  laws."  The  Bulletin  Indicates  that  the 
proposed  regulations  were  transmitted  to  the 
AMC  and  that  the  Service  "has  Invited  the 
Ajnarlcan  Mining  Congress  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  regulations,  which  liave  also 
been  dlstrlbut«d  to  other  organizations  and 
Individuals  concerned  with  developxment  and 
use  of  the  National  forests  "  Finally,  after 
noting  that  comments  must  be  Beit  to  the 
Service  by  April  30.  the  Bulletin  states: 

"Following  Forett  Service  review  of  com- 
menti.  final  regulations  will  he  puhUihed  in 
the  Federal  Register."  (Underlining  sup- 
plied I 

This  Porest  Service  practice  of  giving  those 
concerned  with  development  and  use  of  the 
National  Forests"  ample  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  regulations  affecting  the  public's 
property  and  resources,  while  totally  exclud- 
ing the  general  public  from  commenting 
on  them  through  the  established  rule-mak- 
ing procedures  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  (5  U.SC  853)  is  unconscionable 
and  should  be  halted. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  1969  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  that  the  exemptions  of  the 
APA  concerning  grants,  loans,  contracts,  ben- 
efits, and  property  no  longer  be  utilised  by 
.iny  Federal  agency  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  a  member  of  the  Conference  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  have  recently  adopted  the 
Conference's  recommendation 

I  urge  that  the  Forest  Service  publish  the 
proposed  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment thereon 

I  would  appreciate  your  supplying  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

I.  (a>  A  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations 
In  the  form  transmitted  to  the  AMC  by  the 
Porest  Service. 

(b)  A  copy  of  each  of  the  written  com- 
ments received  by  the  Service  from  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  any  organization  or  per- 
son on  those  proposed  regulations. 

a  (a)  A  copy  of  the  Forest  Service's  draft 
environmental  statement  which  was  also 
transmitted  to  the  AMC 

(b)  A  copy  of  each  of  the  written  com- 
ments received  by  the  Service  from  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  any  organization  or 
person  on  the  statement. 

^.  A  list  of  those  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals receiving  copies  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations and  draft  statement  from  the  Serv- 
ice. 

o 
I  am  gravely  concerned  that  the  Forest 
Service  Is  not  responsibly,  economically,  and 
efflclently  utilizing  all  of  its  existing  author- 
ities to  protect  fully  our  threatened  Nation- 
al  Forests    from   the   detrimental   eflects  of 


mining  I  believe  that  the  Forest  Service 
should  re-examine  and  reinterpret  Its  law* 
and  regulations  to  give  maximum  rupport 
to  the  protection  of  our  environment. 

The  Service  has  an  obligation  to  consider 
all  facets  of  the  public  Interest  In  adminis- 
tering these  laws  and  regulations  ThU  obli- 
gation arises  from  the  national  policy  and 
directives  expressed  in  the  National  Environ- 
menUl  Policy  Act  of  1969  (PubUc  I*w  91- 
190)  and  other  statutes  and  in  Executive 
Orders  11472  (34  FJi.  8693.  May  29,  1969)  and 
11614  (36  FJl.  4347,  March  5,  1970).  In  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  1969  Act,  the  Congress  directs 
that  (1)  'the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Inter- 
preted and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  policies"  of  the  NEP  Act.  and  (3)  "all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall 
.  .  develop  methods  and  procedures  .  .  . 
which  will  insure  that  presently  unquantl- 
fled  environmental  amenities  and  values  ma; 
be  given  appropriate  consideration  in  deci- 
sion making  along  with  economics  and  tech- 
nical considerations  " 

Recently,  the  United  States  Court  at  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  ruled  that  the 
ecological  aspects  mandated  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  may — indeed, 
must — be  considered  by  tlie  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers when  It  reviews  applications  for  per- 
mits to  All  parts  of  a  waterway.  TTje  Court 
therefore  reversed  a  district  court  order 
wlilch  bad  directed  the  Corps  to  issue  a  per- 
mit to  a  land  developer  seeking  to  dredge 
and  fill  In  the  navigable  waters  of  Boca  Clega 
Bay  near  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  where  the 
flu  would  adversely  affect  the  ecology  of  the 
Bay.  even  though  the  flU  would  not  impair 
navigation  Zabel  v  Tabb  (CA.  5.  July  16. 
1970.  No.  27556)  The  court.  In  dlscuslng  the 
Impact  of  the  1966  Act  on  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, said: 

"  .  .  This  Act  essentially  states  that  every 
Federal  agency  sluiU  consider  ecological  /ac- 
tors when  dealing  ipith  activities  which  may 
have  an  impact  on  man's  environment. 
(Footnote  omitted.)"  (Italic  supplied.) 

Congress  reiterated  Its  environmental  di- 
rectives to  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
April  3,  1970.  that  there  Is  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment  which  provides  for  the 
enhancement  of  enrtrorunental  quality.  This 
F«3llcy  Is  evidenced  by  statutes  heretofore 
enacted  relating  to  the  prevention,  abate- 
ment, and  control  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion, water  and  land  resources,  transporta- 
tion, and  economic  and  regional  develop- 
ment" (Sec   202(b).) 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  its  great  credit. 
has  recognized  these  "environmental  direc- 
tives" and  reinterpreted  its  1889  Refuse  Act 
to  establish  a  potentially  effective  anu-pol- 
lutlon  program.  The  Ck)rp6  did  not  wall  for 
new  specific  legislative  directives.  Rather,  the 
Corps  Is  Imaginatively  utilizing  Its  old  laws 
In  consonant  with  new  ones  to  achieve  faster 
pollution  control 

There  Is  pending  before  the  CTongress  many 
bills  designed  to  prevent  the  detrimental 
effects  to  our  environment  caused  by  various 
mining  activities  Many  of  these.  Including 
the  Administration's  bill,  apply  to  Federal 
lands. 

I  believe  that  adequate  authority  exists 
today  to  carry  out  much  of  the  President's 
policy  expressed  In  the  AdminlstraUon's  bill. 
Indeed,  the  authorities  Just  mentioned  txian- 
date  that  this  be  done.  The  Forest  Service 
need  not  and  should  not  wait  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  Service  follow  the  Corps' 
lead  and  act  note  to  revise  Its  present  regula- 
tions to  establish  effective  and  stringent 
procedures  and  controls  to  protect  the  forests 
and  their  resources  from  degradation  by  min- 
ing interests.  The  regulations  should  include 
a  prohibition  against  surfaoe  mining  until 
the  Industry  study  called  for  by  Uie  Mining 
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»cd  UtoeraiA  PoUcy  Act  of  1970  ,  Pubiic  Law 
9i-a81)  prove*  tij*t  effective  "mecboda"  for 
'reclAxnAtlOQ  at  mined  Ijind"  exist  &nd  wUl 

^   UUllMd. 

Such  a  revlAlon  of  the  regulaUone  will,  erf 
X)ur»e.  be  aeoeasaJ7  acyiray  to  comply  with 
•-he  CBQ'»  g^uldeUnes  of  April  23.  1871  ,3« 
P-R.  773*  I .  the  permit  progrmm  uodar  the 
1889  Hefuee  Act  i33  U3.C  407)  and  Kxecu- 
uve  Order  11574  of  December  23.  1»70.  and 
secUon  31 1  bi  of  the  Fader*!  Water  PoiluUoo 
Oontrol  Act. 

Pending  the  development  and  adoption  of 
such  reculatiana  or  the  enactoi«nt  of  le^- 
latlon  In  the  92nd  Oongreea.  I  believe  thax  It 
'.s  easentUi  and  In  the  public  Interest  that  a 
nioratortum  be  declared  on  all  aem  proepect- 
ing.  exploration,  and  developcnecit  of  ccal 
reeources  within  the  Nation*!  Jtoreat*  where 
a  Federal  permit,  lloenae.  leMe.  or  other 
authart«atlon  U  required  therefore  by  law. 
regulation,  deed  or  agreement  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment 

I  urge  that  such  a  moratorium  be  declared 
m 

I  have  recently  been  inXormad  that  o>ne  or 
more  coal  0¥>eratcr3  plan  to  begin  coal  min- 
ing operauona  in  the  Craoberry  Buc*  Coun- 
try of  the  Monongahela  National  forest  The 
plana.  I  am  told.  Include  the  opening  at 
mines  In  the  Uttle  Fork  and  the  Middle  Fork 

I  wrjuld  appreciate  learning  from  the  Forest 
Semce 

1  What  Information  it  haa  concerning 
oheae  plana. 

3  Whether  or  not  such  mining  operations 
can  be  conducted  in  this  area  of  the  Forest 
(Please  include  copies  of  each  provision  of 
any  law  deed,  or  other  instrument.  IT  any, 
under  whloh  such  operations  could  be  under- 
taken and  the  names  and  addresses  at  those 
persons  so  authorized  to  conduct  such 
operations) 

3  What  provisions  of  law  reg\jla(tlon.  or 
agreement  ap^Iicaible  to  such  opeTatlons  exist 
that  the  aervlce  can  rely  on  as  providing 
enforceable  environmental  controls  In  con- 
nection with  such  operations: 

4  Whether  or  not  the  3erTlce  using  its 
statutsory  authortties  to  the  fullest  extent, 
can  prevent  such  mining  In  this  area:  and 

*     What    steps    have    been    taken    or    are 
planned  by  the  Senrlce  to  prevent  or  control 
such  Tperatlons 
Beet  wishes 
Sincerely 

Kkn  Hxcfllxx 

Mat  17.  1971 
Bon    Rocns  C    B    MorroN. 
Secretary    of   iJiterior 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

I 

DXA«  SacxxTAST  MorroN  Under  the  Act  of 
March  13  1879  :  43  U  S  C  31)  the  Director 
of  the  OeoJoglcaJ  Survey  •shall  have  the  di- 
rection of  the  Oeologlcal  Survey,  and  the 
class»flcat!on  of  -.he  public  lands  and  exami- 
nation of  the  geologic  structure  mineral  re- 
sources and  p«-oduct8  of  the  national  do- 
main ••  The  Survey  bas  been  classifying  pub- 
lic lands  since  190fl 

In  the  past  three  years,  I  understand  that 
more  ths^n  1  5  million  acres  have  been  classl- 
fled  as  coal  lands 

It  has  recently  oome  to  my  attention  that 
the  Survey  revised  its  ooal  classtflcation 
standards  in  May  1969,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  Mineral  Land  Class Ifloatlon  Board 
The  Board  Is  composed  of  Oovernment  em- 
ployees,  but  their   meetings  are   not   public 

The  January  7,  19«».  minutes  of  the  Board 
indicate  that  the  abjective  of  the  .-hanges 
was  to  olaaalfy  a  greater  amount  of  with- 
drawn [public!  Und  as  ooal  land  "  This  ob- 
jective has  apparently  been  achieved  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1970  more  than  900  OOO  acres  were 
classified  as  •:>3al  :ands  ThU  Is  double  the 
amount  so  claaslfled  in  the  previous  year 


One  of  the  prlndpai  changes  nMde  in  1966 
was  to  Increase  the  depth  for  coals  of  mini- 
mum thickness,  T^e  minutes  explain  this 
ohang«  as  follows 

"A  large  increase  tn  the  mining  of  coal  by 
ttrippinf,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has 
taken  place  tinee  the  refuiations  of  1913 
were  LMued,  The  depth  to  which  strip  mtntng 
can  tx  earned  on  economically  has  increased 
as  machines  and  techniques  have  improved 
Althouffh  the  maximum  depth  of  500  feet 
for  coal  of  minimum  thickness  prescribed  tn 
1913  {Smith  and  others  1913  p  7i  i  u  ade- 
quate for  present  operations  a  depth  of  1,000 
feet  mav  *>«  m^ire  realistic  for  the  future 
Moreover  the  chaxige  to  1.000  feet  wlU  make 
the  clasalflcaUon  of  ooal  lands  oooform  more 
closely  to  the  data  on  coal  reserves  published 
from  time  to  Ume  by  the  US  OeoJoglcaJ 
Survey    lAverttt.    19«1)-    (Italic    supplied) 

I  understand  that  the  classification  of 
lands  for  ooa!  Ls  desirable  to  avoid  the  possi- 
ble loss  a<  the  resource  to  surface  owners  I 
am.  however  concerned  that  the  above 
changes  in  the  standards  were  made  with- 
out puWlc  partlcipaUon  through  the  rule- 
making provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  ( 5  U  8  C  5S3 1  and  that  they  have 
increased  the  possibility  that  more  lands 
win  be  strip  mined  The  fact  that  these 
changes  were  later  published  in  final  form 
as  a  OS  bulletin  'No  833)  does  not  satisfy 
the  public's  need  to  parUdpate  1  n  such  mat- 
ter»  before  they  are  flnallied 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  standards  preced- 
ing these  were  published  In  Part  201  of  the 
Oode  of  Federal  Regulations  1 19«e  edition), 
but  this  part  was  revoked  by  the  Department 
on  July  8  1969.  34  FR  11299)  No  explana- 
tion Is  given  In  the  notice  o*  rev>ocatlon  for 
this  action 

I  urge  that  the  Interior  Dep>artment  pub- 
lish these  new  standards  for  coal  Iskcd  classJ- 
Ocatlons  In  the  federal  Register  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  public  comment  thereon 
I  also  urge  that  their  use  bv  the  Geological 
Survey  b*  suspended  pending  such  publica- 
tion. 

a 

The  leasing  of  coai  lands  within  the  pub- 
lic domain  is  oarrled  out  by  the  Interior 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930  (30 
use  181  et  seq  i  and  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  i30  U8C  361-359) 
Several  statutes  authorlre  such  leaalng  on 
Indian  lands 

In  1969.  the  Department  Issued  regula- 
tions concerning  surface  exploration,  min- 
ing, and  reclamation  of  lands  under  the 
above  laws  isee  43  C^R.  Part  33  and  35 
CTK...  Part  117i  These  regulations  provide 
that  It  '"Is  the  policy  of  this  Department  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  '  At  the  same  time  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  the  "public  Interest  re- 
quires that  adeqtiate  measures  be  taken 
to  avoid,  minimize,  or  correct  damage  to  the 
environment  '  The  regulations  require  a 
technical  examination  "  of  an  area  for  which 
a  permit  or  license  u  applied  for  Based  on 
this  examination  "general  requirements"  are 
formulated  "for  the  protection  of  non- min- 
eral resources  during  the  conduct  of  explora- 
tion or  mining  operations  and  for  the 
reclamation  of  lands  or  waters  affected"" 
thereby  No  mention  is  made  In  the  regu- 
lation that  the  Department  might  deny  the 
application  on  environmental  grounds 

Similar  regulations  apparently  have  not 
been  Issued  for  undeground  coal  operations, 
except  those  set  forth  In  30  CFB.,  Part  21 1 
But  those  regulations  relate  largely  to  safety 
in  ooal  mining  Moreover,  those  regulations 
are  no  longer  valid  because  most.  If  not  all, 
of  them  sire  Inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1909 
They  should  be  revoked 

The  failure  of  the  Department  to  publish 
effective  environmental  regulations  for  un- 
derground coal  mines,  and  Its  expressed  pol- 


icy of  placing  priority  on  development  oif 
minerals  over  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment, are  not  In  the  public  Interest 

The  Interior  Department  Is  not  re- 
sponsibly economically,  and  efllelently  uti- 
lizing all  Its  existing  authorities  to  protect 
fully  our  environment  from  the  detrimental 
effects  of  surface  and  undergroxuid  coal 
mining 

I  believe  that  the  Interior  Department 
should  re-examine  and  reinterpret  lu  laws 
and  regulations  to  give  maximum  support  to 
the  protection  of  our  environment 

The  Oorps  of  KnglneerB,  to  Its  great  credit 
recently  did  this  In  connection  with  Its  18S9 
Refuse  Act  (33  U8C  407)  The  result  Is  an 
expanded  antl-pollutlon  program  built  upon 
a  70-ye«Lr-old  law  that  may  do  more  to  save 
our  waterways  than  other  more  expensive 
programs 

The  Interior  Department  Imu  an  otjlj^faieion 
to  consider  all  flaoete  of  the  puixllc  interest 
m  administering  these  l«wa  and  regulatlone 
This  obligation  arises  from  the  national  p>ol- 
icy  and  directives  expressed  in  the  Naoonal 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1949  (PuMlc 
Law  91-190)  and  other  statutes  and  in  Kxec- 
uuve   Orders    114T3    (34   FJl    8893,   May   29 

1969)  and    11614    (36    F.R.    4»47.    Maroh    6, 

1970)  In  section  108  of  the  NBP  Act.  Con- 
gress mandates  fl)  that  '"the  poUciee.  regu- 
lations, and  public  laws  at  the  United  States 
shall  be  interpreted  and  administered  in 
accordance  with  Che  policies"  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  f2)  tl»at  "idi 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall" 
develop  procedures  whlcii  will  'insure  that 
presently  unquantifled  environmental  ameni- 
ties and  values"  be  given  "appropriate  con- 
sideration in  decision  making  along  urith 
economic  and  technical  considerations" 
(Underlining  supplied  ) 

Congress  reiterated  it*  enrlronmental  di- 
rectives to  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Improvemeiw  Act  of  Ap- 
rtl  3.  1970.  'that  there  Is  a  naUonal  policy  for 
the  environment  which  provides  for  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  This 
poUcy  la  evidenced  by  sUtutes  heretofore 
enacted  relartlng  to  the  prevention,  abate- 
m»nt,  and  control  of  environmental 
pollution,  water  and  land  reeouroeB.  trans- 
portation, and  economic  and  regional  drvel- 
■>pment  ■•  (Sec   30a(b)  ) 

These  authrorttles  make  It  clear  ttiat  the 
Department's  policy  of  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  Is  subject  to  the 
policies  and  authoriues  Just  mentioned  This 
pdnt  was  emptoasleed  by  Oongreaaman  John 
D  Dingell  during  the  delbate  on  the  House 
version  of  S  719  In  the  91st  Congress  which 
later  was  enacted  as  the  "Mining  and  Miner- 
als POUcy  Act  of  1970'  (PuibUc  Law  91-681). 
Representative  Dingell  said  (CoNoasasioNiU, 
R«coRD.  vol    116,  pt    26.  p    33767) 

•"When  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  I  was 
concerned  about  its  broad  scope  and  some 
of  the  sttateanents  In  the  Senate  report  on 
the  bill  I  was  concerned  because  the  Sen- 
ates report  seemed  to  Imply  that  this  bill 
did.  In  fact,  provide  a  new  basis  for  a  vast 
nerw  minerals  program.  More  Importantly,  I 
was  concerned  because  these  statements 
seemed  to  imply  that  this  new  policy  would 
override  the  policies  of  environmental  and 
health  and  safety  protection  eetabllstoed  by 
many  statutes  Including  the  National  Bi- 
%-lronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and  tbe  Fted- 
eral  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  ot 
1969   " 

Mr  Dingell  then  told  the  House  that  he 
was  heartened  to  read  that  S  719  has  been 
completely  rewritten"  in  the  House,  and  that 
this  action  makes  It  clear  that  It  "Is  subject 
to  the  policies  and  requirements  "  of  no  leas 
than  19  existing  environmental  laws  which 
he  listed  (See  Conosxssional  Rxcosd.  vol 
116.  pt.  26.  p  32756.  supra)  He  noted  also 
that  recently  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  ruled  that  the 
ecological    aspects    mandated     by    the    Act 
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may — tndaed,  must — be  considered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  when  It  reviews  applica- 
tions for  permits  to  fill  parts  of  a  waterway 
The  Court  therefore  reversed  a  district  court 
order  which  had  directed  the  Corps  to  Issue 
a  permit  to  a  land  developer  seeking  to 
dredge  and  (111  tn  tbe  navigable  waters  of 
Boca  dega  Bay  near  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
where  the  fUl  would  adversely  affect  the 
ecology  of  the  Bay,  even  though  the  011  would 
not  iiopalr  Davlgation.  Zabel  v.  Tabb  (CA. 
5.  July  16,  1970.  No.  37656).  The  court,  in 
discussing  the  Impact  of  the  1969  Act  on  all 
Federal  agencies,  said : 

"  .  This  Act  e*»entiaUy  states  that  every 
Federal  agency  shall  consider  ecological  fac- 
tors iohen  dealing  laith  actiiHtie*  which  may 
have  an  impact  on  man's  environment.  (Fcx>t- 
note  omitted  )"   (Italics  supplied.) 

Tbe  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970  directs  that  Interior  "foster  and  encour- 
age private  enterprise  in  .  .  .  the  study  and 
development  of  methods  for  tbe  dlB]X)aal. 
control,  and  reclamation  of  mineral  waste 
products,  and  reclamation  of  mined  land,  so 
as  to  leseen  any  adverse  impact  of  mineral 
extraction  and  processing"  on  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  President,  in  his  Environmental  Mes- 
sage of  February  8.  1971,  (H.  Doc  93-46) .  said 
(p.  16) 

"'Surface  and  underground  mining  have 
scarred  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  have 
caused  environmental  damages  such  as  air 
and  water  pollution.  .  .  .  Tbeee  problems 
will  worsen  as  the  demand  for  foasll  fuels 
and  other  raw  materials  continue  to  grow, 
unless  such  mining  is  subject  to  regulation 
requiring  both  preventive  and  restorative 
measures" 

Many  bills  are  pending  before  the  93d 
Congress,  including  the  Administration's 
bill,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  detri- 
mental effects  to  our  environment  to  which 
the  President  referred.  But,  as  the  Oorps  of 
Engineers  realized,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  new  laws  and  organizational  methods  and 
studies  to  resolve  specific  environmental 
problems  The  press  stories  of  how  Indian 
lands  have  been  ravaged  clearly  demon- 
strates the  folly  ol  waiting  We  must  use 
existing  tools  and  procedures  more  effectively 
The  Interior  Department,  buttressed  with 
the  new  laws,  court  decisions,  and  executive 
orders  Just  mentioned,  has  broad  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem  now  on  Federal 
and  Indian  lands  The  Department  need  not 
and  should  not  wait  for  the  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  Department  follow  the 
Corps'  lead  and  act  now  to  revise  its  present 
regulations  to  establish  better  and  more 
stringent  environmental  controls  on  coal 
mining  operations,  including  prohibition 
against  surface  mining  until  the  industry 
study  called  for  by  Public  Law  91-631  proves 
that  effective  "methods"  for  the  "reclamation 
of  mined  lands"  exist  and  will  be  uUllsed  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  "foster  and  encour- 
age" such  an  industry  study.  A  revision  of  the 
regulations  is,  of  course,  required  anyway  In 
order  for  the  Department  to  comply  with  the 
CBQ's  guidelines  of  April  23,  1971  (36  FJl 
7724) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Federal  Reports  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  a  represen- 
tative of  tbe  coal  industry  said  that  6600 
coal  mine  operations  In  tbe  United  States 
would.  In  his  Judgment,  have  to  file  appli- 
cations with  the  Corps  for  permits  under 
the  1899  Refuse  Act,  Theae  operators  will 
also  have  to  obtain  state  oertlfleates  of  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality  stan- 
dards under  section  31(b)  of  tbe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Such  certlfl- 
cates  are  also  required  where  your  Depart- 
ment Issues  permits  under  mineral  leasing 
laws  for  mining  operations  that  may  result 
in  any  discharge,  such  as  a  sluicing  or  pump- 
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ing  operaUon,  Into  a  navigable  waterway.  The 
Department's  regulations  should  make  these 
requirements  clear  to  "lining  interests. 

Pending  the  development  and  ailoption  of 
such  regulations  or  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation In  the  93d  Congress,  I  believe  that 
It  Is  essential  and  In  the  public  interest  that 
a  moratorium  be  declared  on  all  new  proa- 
pectlng.  exploration,  and  development,  under 
lease,  permit,  or  other  agreement,  of  coal  re- 
sources on  Federal  and  Indian  lands  under 
the  Interior  Department's  various  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

I  urge  that  such  a  moratorium  be  declared 
Sincerely, 

KZM  HSCHUOl. 

Despite  this,  it  is  my  purpose  to  pur- 
sue this  moratorium.  I  believe  it  essen- 
tial siiice  existing  regulations  oi  coal 
mining  in  these  areas  are  either  non- 
existent or  toothless. 

Having  submitted  data  concerning 
these  additional  Items,  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  support  my  pending 
amendment  that  "no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  public  relations  firm  for  any 
promotional  campaigns  among  coal  min- 
ers." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechlkr)  . 

The  ajnendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Omct  or  Coal  Rebkabcm 

SAI.AXI1S  AND   EXPrNSKS 

For  necessary  exp>ensea  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conservation 
of  coal  In  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development.  Sf  authorized  by  law  (74 
SUt.  337).  Ml.880.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
»675.000  shall  be  avaUable  for  administra- 
tion and  supervision. 

AMZNDICKNT    OTT^tB}    Wt    ME.    MZLCKia 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Melches     On 

page    16.    line    17,    strike     'tS  1.880 .000"    and 
insert    "26380.000' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  amendment  because  I  have  a  pro- 
found and  deep  feeling  that  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  maxim  applies 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  to  one  item  in 
the  Interior  Department  appropriations 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today. 

I  refer  to  tbe  |1  million  being  appro- 
priated for  research  on  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs.  or  MHD,  a  new  method  of 
generating  electric  power  by  forcing 
superheated,  ionized  gas  through  an 
electromagnetic  field.  It  should  be  many 
times  |1  million. 

In  1969.  a  panel  of  scientists  advised 
the  President  that  $4  million  annually 
should  be  put  into  research  on  this  proc- 
ess, which  promises  a  great  increase  in 
fuel  efficiency,  with  almost  no  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere. 

However,  the  administration's  1971 
budget  called  for  only  $400,000  for  MDH 
research.  Our  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  raised  this  to  t«00,000, 
which  was  finally  aji^^roprtated. 

This  year  the  administration  requested 
tl  million,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  that  sliould  be  put  Into  a  pro- 


gram to  get  MHD  generators  developed 
and  on  the  line  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  potential  benefits  which  this  proc- 
ess promises — and  tests  are  far  enough 
along  that  the  benefits  have  Indeed  been 
demonstrated — entitle  it  to  top  priority. 
Other  countries,  notably  Russia,  which 
has  already  completed  an  MHD  plant, 
and  West  Germany  and  Japan,  are  years 
ahead  of  us  in  this  research  field.  We 
have  reason  to  pride  ourselves  in  basic 
electrical  energy  research  from  the  time 
of  Franklin  to  Edison.  But  with  MHD 
we  are  negligent,  almost  indolent  only 
assigning  a  crumb — not  crumbs,  but  just 
one  little  crumb — from  the  $20  billion 
feast  of  funds  on  the  Federal  Research 
and  Development  table. 

What  does  MHD  do? 

It  will  capture  60  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy in  coal,  instead  of  35  to  40  percent 
recaptured  by  the  present  steam  turtjine 
generating  process. 

It  will  reduce  air  pollution  close  to  zero. 
The  only  exhaust  into  the  air  will  be  a 
relatively  small  volume  of  clean  gases, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen. 

It  will  reduce  water  pollution,  and  wa- 
ter requirement  for  cooling,  to  the  van- 
ishing point. 

If  there  is  anything  this  Nation  needs 
more  urgently  than  a  nonpolluting  source 
of  massive  amounts  of  low-cost  energj-. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  pure  science  re- 
search, or  to  research  with  only  theoreti- 
cal future  value  to  mankind — Including 
explorations  in  space — but  certainly  re- 
search and  develc^ment  on  a  process 
that  can  meet  one  of  our  most  urgent 
and  critical  national  needs — the  energy 
shortage — and  simultaneously  relieve  one 
of  our  greatest  problems — pollution- 
deserves  all  the  money  that  can  be  effec- 
tively used  to  speed  up  development 

Mr.  Chairman  in  its  November  1970 
issue,  I^)^tune  magazine  carried  an  arti- 
cleby  Lawrence  Lessing  dealing  with 
MHD,  captioned  "New  Ways  to  More 
Power  With  Less  Pollution." 

In  an  overline,  the  magazine  com- 
mented: 

We  dont  have  to  choose  between  power 
shortages  and  ever  dirtier  air 

At  the  Expropriate  time  I  will  request 
to  include  in  the  Rxcors  portions  of  that 
article  which  are  both  a  status  report 
and  an  objective  apmaisal  of  MHD  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  distrust 
my  appraisal. 

I  confess  that  I  have  an  interest  in 
MHD  because  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
northeastern  Wyoming  have  the  world's 
largest  deposit  of  coal — trillions  of  tons — 
to  fuel  MHD  generators. 

With  prompt  financing  of  in  situ,  or 
underground  gasification  of  coal,  irtilch 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  tells 
us  we  are  ready  to  undertake,  and 
speedy  development  of  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs,  this  upper  Missouri  Basin  fos- 
sil fuel  deposit  can  meet  bath  energy 
and  pollution  problems  for  a  large  part 
of  this  Nation  for  generations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
Uke  to  inquire  of  the  genOeman  from 
Montana    'Mr.   Mxlchxk)    whether  the 
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■renUeman  had  intended  to  offer  the  two 
ainendmenta  en  bloc  7 

Mr  MZLCHER  Yes.  Mr  Chairman  I 
did 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
•Jie  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  amendment 

TTjere  was  no  objection 

The  Cleric  read  as  f oUows 

And  on  line  19  strike  the  p«r1od.  tna«rt  k 
sotnzBA,  ftod  wdA  tlM  following  utd  of  wblcb 
M.OOO.OOO  tbaU  tm  •vaiiabis  for  rtmarch  and 
develop  mant  ot  ma^iMto-bTTlrodTnaiiklca  ' 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  opposition  to  the 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  very  much  dislike  op- 
posing research  programs,  particularly  in 
the  fleld  ot  the  development  of  energy 
t>ut  I  would  say  basically  before  we  get 
too  deep  In  any  one  of  the  programs  we 
have  to  establish  some  balances. 

For  example,  there  are  now  before  the 
various  authorlxtng  committees  bills 
which  could  prevent  strip  mining  en- 
tirely About  50  percent  of  the  coal  re- 
serves In  this  Natlcai  are  those  which 
must  come  from  the  strip  mines 

The  total  co«t  of  the  MHD  program  is 
estimated  to  be  a  minimum  of  175  mil- 
lion Obviously  this  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
short-term  project 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
sentlewonMui  yield* 

hln  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  McDADE  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  testified  that  It  would  be 
4  or  5  years  before  he  couli  get  to 
the  oonstructlon  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman Is  mafcing  an  important  argu- 
ment and  I  support  her  and  I  associate 
-Tiyself  with  her  remarks 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"  This  bill  provides  $1  million  for  MHD 
for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  also 
»400,000  for  Bureau  of  Mines  Research 
on  MHD 

The  research  pe«>ple  testified  before 
our  committee  that  ihey  are  having  grave 
problems  with  hea^  ;n  connection  with 
this  project. 

I  think  we  sre  ?otng  to  have  to  con- 
centrate and  do  some  thinking  on  the 
preliminary  work  This  $1  400  000  I  think 
ts  all  that  can  profitably  be  used  I  sym- 
pathise deeply  with  the  desire  to  And  new 
sources  of  energy  but  I  would  not  embark 
■A  this  thne  beyond  the  commitment  of 
the  11,400,000  for  additional  reaearch 
on  MHD 

The  CH.MRM.VN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  frentleman 
from  Montana  '  Mr    MELrmit 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

ADUTsisnumx  pmoviaioNs 

Approprt«uona  .'or  '.as  National  P^k  Serv- 
ice shaii  tse  available  Tor  the  purcnase  ot  aot 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  thlr*.y-»even  pa*- 
aenger  motor  veliiclea  for  rwpJacement  ouiy 
including  not  to  exceed  ninety  for  poUce-typ* 
oee;  purchase  of  one  aircraft  for  replaoacnent 
only:  and  to  provide  notwltlutandlng  any 
otHer  provuion  of  lav,  a:  a  coat  not  exc«edlag 
•60,000,  transportatloa  for  children  in  nearby 
communities   to   and   from   any   unit   of   the 


Tfatlooal  Park  Sywteni  used  In  conaectlon 
with  orgamaad  pacr«atlon  and  interpretive 
programs  of  the  National  Park  Serrioe;  Pro- 
vuled  That  any  fuiuls  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  may  be  used,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  maintain  law 
and  order  In  emergency  and  other  unforeseen 
;aw  enforcement  alttiaUoiis  in  the  Natlonai 
Park  System. 

Mr  QR068  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  concemin«r  this  provision  which 
Ls  to  be  found  on  page  23  of  the  bill 
beginning  at  line  2  and  running  down 
through  to  the  end  ot  hne  6  The  lan- 
guage I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  "Hiat  any  runds  aralMble  to  the 
Natlcicial  Parte  Sarvloe  may  be  used,  with  the 
approv>ai  of  the  Secretary  to  maintain  law 
and  order  In  emergency  and  other  unXoreeeen 
'.aw  enforomenl  situations  In  the  NaaoneJ 
Pvfc  System 

Does  this  mean  that  money  can  be 
taken  from  any  funds  m  the  National 
Park  Service  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr  OR068  I  am  glad  to  yieid  to  the 
gentiewoman. 

Mrs  HANSEN  ot  Washington  ThLs 
langiiage  was  carried  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  The 
gentleman  is  probably  awure  that  at  the 
present  time  these  unusual  demonstra- 
tion costs  are  charged  to  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  It  is  impossible  to 
adequately  buidget  for  these  greatly  vary- 
ing costs 

So  rather  than  curtail  the  manage- 
ment of  functions  at  ail  our  national 
parks  across  the  Nation,  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  Oie  Park  Service  that  If  we 
wouM  aIlo«  them  to  use  the  ftmds — that 
IS  any  funda.  that  are  within  the  Pederal 
p€Lrk  service  for  that  time — then  they 
could  come  up  with  the  supplemental  to 
repay  those  items,  after  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  very  much 
aware  that  we  have  great  problems  of 
'rime  In  our  national  parks 

Mr  QB06S  Yes.  but  I  was  concerned 
as  to  how  reimbursement  was  to  be  han- 
dled. So  funds  may  be  taken  from  any 
source  within  the  Park  Service  for  that 
purpose^ 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  That  is 
rorrect  It  Is  very  similar  to  the  way  we 
have  handled  forest  fire  costs  which  are 
also  quite  unpredictable 

Mr  GROSS  Is  there  any  bonding  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice? In  other  words,  demonstrators  and 
others  use  the  Park  Service  lands,  Is  there 
any  bonding  requirement  for  their  use' 
That  was  Park  Service  land,  was  It  not, 
that  was  used  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  Potomac  River  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial?  Is  that  not  true' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  That  Is 
correct  NaUonal  Park  Service  land  was 
involved  In  many  demonstrations 
throughout  the  Nation  this  year.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  aware  of 
that 

Mr  GROSS  No.  I  am  not  I  have  not 
the  vaguest  idea  where  all  the  Park  Serv- 
ice lands  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


I  do4tf>t  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
knows  where  all  the  Park  Service  lands 
are 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentJeman  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  a  limited  bonding  provision  and 
they  use  It  to  the  extent  they  are  able. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Of  course,  the  Park 
Service  In  many  instances,  as  my  col- 
league knows,  does  not  have  the  last  de- 
cision In  stating  what  will  be  done  with 
certain  lands  under  Its  jurisdiction 
That  was  true  In  relation  to  our  laat  dif- 
ficulty In  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
National  Park  Service  desired  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  in  one  way  They 
were  overruled.  They  are  put  at  a  disad- 
vantage much  of  the  time  because  of  this 
question  of  administrative  authority 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 
particularly  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  there  Is  so  much  divided  author- 
ity 

But  does  the  gentleman  think  that 
there  are  adequate  bonding  requirements 
for  the  use  of  the  park  lands? 

Mr  ASPINALL  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  as  adequate  provision  for  bonds 
as  the  Park  Service  can  use 

Mr  GROSS  Are  bonds  being  exacted 
commensurate  with  damage  that  has 
been  done  and  we  may  anUclpate  will  be 
done  If  we  have  more  of  these  Incidents? 

Mr  ASPINALL  The  Park  Service  is 
desirous  of  having  more  adequate  bonds, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  In 
certain  Instances  This  Is  the  difflculty 
we  find,  not  only  in  this  area,  but  in 
certain  other  areas 

Mr  GROSS  We  are  putUng  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Park  Service?  Who  put  the 
thumb  on  the  Park  Service'  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  President  or 
who' 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  would  say  It  was  a 
combination  of  all  of  them  above  the 
Park  Service  administrative  authority. 

Mr  GROSS  So.  rather  than  make 
those  who  may  use  and  damage  these 
lands,  and  perhaps  desecrate  what  is  on 
them  pay  for  the  damage,  we  make  the 
taxpayers  liable  for  the  damage  that 
they  do  Is  that  correct'  And  that  Is  be- 
cause cerUin  ofBclals  of  Oovemment 
will  not  permit  the  Park  Service  to  re- 
quire a  bond  commensurate  with  the 
damage  that  may  be  done? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  GROSS.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that 
:t  does  not  enact  laws  that  will  permit 
those  who  are  custodians  of  the  public 
domam  to  properly  take  care  of  the  pub- 
lic domain 

Mr  ASPINALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  (xice  more,  I  would  say  that  we  can 
pass  all  the  laws  in  the  world,  we  can 
have  all  the  statutes  we  desire,  but  If 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  the  ultimate  authority  to  see 
that  those  laws  are  enforced,  they  wllJ 
not  be  enforced.  That  ts  our  difflculty 
The  gentlewoman  from  Washington  and 
her  committee  have  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter as  thoroughly  as  any  committee  could 
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go  into  it.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  tried  to 
keep  up  with  it  every  step  of  the  way 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  J 

Mr  GROSS  If  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  committee  in  what  they  are  doing 
here,  I  certainly  would  have  made  a  point 
of  order  to  this  language,  because  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
agree  with  the  genUeman  from  Colorado 
that  there  are  people  in  this  city,  appar- 
ently in  high  places,  who  will  not  back 
up  the  Park  Service,  but  I  do  believe  that 
somehow  or  other  Congress  can  enact  a 
law,  with  teeth  enough  in  it,  to  make  even 
these  people  observe  the  law. 
Mr    ASPINALL   If  my  colleague  from 

Iowa  will  yield  once  more 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  We  have  in  the  record 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  a  statement  of  the  Director  of  the 
Park  Service  as  to  what  he  wished  to  do 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  a  shame,  I  wiU  say  to 
the  gentleman,  that  those  in  the  Interior 
Department  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
protection  of  the  people's  property,  are 
not  permitted  to  carry  out  that  trust. 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentlelady  from 
Washington.  Julia  Butubi  Hansen,  for 
the  excellent  work  her  subcommittee  has 
done  on  this  legislation 

However,  I  could  not  help  but  be  very 
mterested  in  the  colloquy  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Gsoss)  conceming  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  National  Parks  here  in 
Washington,  DC 

On  April  7,  1971, 1  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  have  taken  care  of  this  problem.  It 
ts  idenUcal  to  the  legislation  which  this 
House  overwhelmingly  approved  in  the 
last  Congress  337  to  51.  That  bill  never 
became  law  because  the  other  body  never 
considered  it. 

We  were  asked  by  the  Park  Service  to 
submit  this  leglslaUon  because  it  was 
needed ,  there  was  not  enough  in  the  law 
by  itself  to  help  them  take  care  of  the 
problem  This  bill  was  submitted  a  month 
before  the  May  Day  demonstrators  came 
to  Washington. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  for  the  3  weeks 
the  demonstrators  were  here  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  was  over  $5  million. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
'  Mr.  Gross  > .  It  Is  a  shame.  If  the  Depart- 
ment needs  this  type  of  legislation  to  con- 
tain these  incidents  here  in  the  Capital 
and  other  places  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  that  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide them  with  necessary  tools.  My  pro- 
posal would  ban  any  overnight  camping 
on  Federal  land  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  would  require  a  bond  to  cover  the 
estimated  amount  of  destnKtlon  that 
any  daytime  demonstration  would  bring 


This  legislation  Is  presenUy  pending 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee Many  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
with  me  In  urging  that  this  bill  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  immediate 
consideration.  I  am  sure  that  this  body 
will  once  again  aj^rove  this  proposal  by 
a  large  margin  as  it  did  in  the  last 
Congress. 

As  I  start  my  third  term  in  Congress  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  tremendous  Job 
on  behalf  of  the  environment  and  the 
public  Interest  that  the  distinguished 
chariman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  (Mr  Aspinalli  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  HALrr )  have  been 
doing  These  men  typify  the  very  high 
standard  of  work  which  is  quieUy  being 
performed  in  this  body  every  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SMrrHSONiAN    Iwan'i  utiuit 

aAl.ASTkW     kim     EZrXNBXS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Including  research;  preservation, 
exhibition,  and  increase  of  collections  from 
Oovemment  and  other  sources;  International 
exchanges;  anttiropologlcal  research;  main- 
tenance of  the  Astrophyslcal  Obeervatory  and 
making  necessary  observations  in  high  alti- 
tudes; culmlnistratlon  of  the  Natlomal  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts  and  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Including 
purchase,  acquisition,  and  transportation  of 
spteclmens;  including  not  to  exceed  tlOO.OOO 
for  services  as  authorized  by  5  US.C  3109. 
purchase,  or  rental  of  two  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  purchase;  rental,  repair,  and  clean- 
ing of  uniforms  for  guards,  policemen,  animal 
keepers,  and  elevator  operators,  and  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorised  by  law 
( 5  U.8.C  5901-fi90a) ,  for  other  employees;  re- 
pairs and  alterations  of  buildings  and  ap- 
proaches; and  preparation  of  manuscripts, 
drawings,  and  Illustrations  for  publications, 
•45,256,000 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

With  respect  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tenUon  that  a  number  of  foreigners  are 
employed  there.  Did  the  c<Knmittee  de- 
velop any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
foreigners  employed,  the  pay  of  these 
foreigners,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  recruited? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No.  The 
committee  did  not  delve  into  that  area 
this  year.  There  are  some  policies  that 
we  think  are  generally  within  the  Juris- 
dicUon  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  that  InsUtutlon.  We  feel  we  are  v«7 
fortunate  that  we  have  in  this  Congress 
and,  in  fact,  in  this  House  very  distin- 
guished Members  who  are  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

As  you  are  weU  aware  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  Jurisdiction  over  matters  of 
this  type. 

Mr  GROSS  I  raise  the  question  be- 
cause of  the  unemployment  sltuaUon  in 
this  country.  Unless  there  is  something 
special  about  these  foreigners.  It  ts  my 
opimon  that  Americans  ought  to  be  hired 
for  these  permanent  Jobs,  particularly  In 
the  upper  grades,  rather  than  foreigners. 
Of  course,  if  we  cannot  find  Americans 


capable  of  administering  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  then  I  suppose  the 
hiring  of  foreigners  would  be  in  order. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes  I  yield. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  can 
understand  in  certain  categories  of  pro- 
grams that  distinguished  scientists  who 
might  have  done  outstanding  work  in 
some  fields  might  qualify.  As  I  say.  em- 
ployment practices  are  handled  by  the 
Civil  Servkse  Ccanmission.  and  certainly 
the  guidelines  are  set  by  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUewoman 
for  her  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RXBTOtATIOK    AKD    kXMOVATIONa    OF    •UTLOnvoe 

For  neceaaary  expenaea  of  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings  owned  «■  occupied 
by  the  Smlthsoman  Institution,  as  author- 
ized by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Axigust  23. 
1M9  (63  SUt.  633).  Including  not  to  exceed 
•  10,000  for  services  as  authorlxed  by  6  U.S.C. 
3109,  •SSO.OOO.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

cowantrcnoN 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  preparaUon 
of  plans  and  specifications  for.  construction 
of  a  building  for  a  National  Air  and  ^>aoe 
Museum  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  for  the  construction  of  Uie 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshbom  Museum  and  Sctilptur* 
Garden,  to  remain  available  untu  expended 
•5.697.000,  of  which  $3,687,000  Is  for  liquida- 
tion of  obligations  incurred  under  the  con- 
tract authorization  granted  imder  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1966:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  sums  as  are  neceaaary  may 
be  transferred  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  execution  of  the  work. 

ftAl.AlIXa    AND    KXPKNSCS,    MATIONAI.    aAt.t.wa-r 
or    AXTS 

For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional OaUery  of  Art.  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  works  of  art  therein,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  incident  thereto,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  34,  1937  (60 
Stat.  61) ,  as  amended  by  the  public  reeolu- 
Uon  of  April  13,  1939  (Public  Be«3lutlon  9, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  including  services 
as  authortzed  by  6  DB.C  3109;  payment  to 
advance  when  authorized  by  the  tT«««ur«r  of 
the  Gallery  for  membership  to  library,  mu- 
seum, and  art  asaociatlons  or  societies  whose 
publlcaUons  or  services  are  available  to  mem- 
bers only  or  to  memt>er8  at  a  i»lce  lower  than 
to  the  general  public;  purcliaae.  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms  for  guards  and  eleva- 
tor operators  and  uniforms,  or  allowancee 
therefor,  for  other  employees  as  authortsed 
by  law  (6  U.8C  5B0l-6«O3);  purchase,  or 
rental  of  devices  and  services  tar  protecting 
buildings  and  contents  thereof,  and  matote- 
nance.  alteration,  improvement,  aod  repair 
of  buildings,  approaches,  and  grounds;  and 
not  to  exceed  $70,000  for  restoration  and  re- 
pair of  works  of  art  for  the  National  OaUery 
of  Art  by  oontraets  made,  without  advertis- 
ing, with  mdlvlduala.  firms,  or  orgaiUzatlons 
at  such  rates  or  prlcea  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Gallery  may  daun 
proper.  •4.718,080. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  we  might 
haw  some  kind  of  a  report  on  this  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  sculpture  gar- 
den. What  Is  the  progress  or  the  kack  of 
progress  of  It  and  Is  It  going  to  be  built 
as  planned. 
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Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Will  the 
tfentleman  yield'' 

Mr  0R08S  I  am  glad  to  yield  lo  the 
gentlewoman 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  You  will 
find  a  very  detailed  discussion  In  the 
hearings  on  this  project  Funds  provided 
in  this  btll  are  for  the  final  portion  of 
the  construction  The  language  in  the  re- 
port pro\nde8  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
struction of  a  sculpture  gEuxlen  on  the 
greensward  of  the  Mall  We  have  also 
stipulated  that  no  expenditure  of  these 
funds  be  made  unti!  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  gives  fined  ap- 
proval on  the  plans  for  the  sculpture  gar- 
den The  gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr. 
Yatis  I  a  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  m  pre- 
paring some  information  on  this  I  hope 
the  gentleman  wiii  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  at  this 
point  to  answer  any  further  questions  on 
this  subject 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  explana- 
tion'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois 

Mr  YATES.  This  Is  the  original  de- 
sign for  the  Hirshhom  Museum  The  ren- 
dition on  the  right  wa^  the  original  de- 
sign lor  the  Hirshhom  Museum  It 
shows  that  there  was  to  be  a  sculptural 
garden  which  went  across  the  Mall  and 
which  would  havr  broken  the  green- 
sward which  extends  from  the  Capitol 
f)ast  the  Washington  Monument  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  then  on  to  the 
river 

That  has  been  changed  now  It  no 
longer  will  go  across  the  Mall  This  is 
the  Hirshhorn  buUdmg  This  was  the 
sculptural  trench,  you  might  call  it. 
where  they  were  going  to  put  sculpture 
figures  This  is  going  to  be  the  sculp- 
tural garden  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  That  is  the  change  This  Is  the 
way  it  will  be  in  the  future  No,  this  is 
the  Hirshhom  Museum  Instead  of  going 
across  the  mall,  now  It  will  be  lateral 
This  will  be  the  sculptural  garden  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  When  both  are 
completed,  you  will  have  a  sculptural 
exhibit  that  will  make  Washington  one 
of  the  finest  establishments  throughout 
the  entire  world 

Mr  GROSS  Well— and  I  say  this 
somewhat  facetiously — will  the  name  of 
Hirshhorn  be  displayed  In  neon  over 
these  sculptural  designs? 

Mr  YATES  The  name,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  displayed  on  the  building  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  t)e  in  neon,  however 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  perhaps,  in  living 
color 

Mr  YATES  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  living  or  lead  color 

Mr  GROSS  I  thought  It  crossed  the 
Mall.  With  this  alteration  from  the  orig- 
inal plan  for  what  is  that  land  to  be 
used? 

Mr  YATES  The  original  pn>po6al  to 
cut  across  the  Mall  has  been  changed 
They  will  not  be  using  it  at  all  The 
greensward  wUI  continue  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  The  Hirsh- 
hom Museum  or  its  gardens  will  not  be 
on  the  Mall  at  all.  They  will  have  the 


sculpture  gardens  placed  in  an  area 
where  It  will  be  the  center  of  the  tree 
line  rather  than  the  Mall  itself. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  However,  there  is 
one  other  question.  Is  this  the  same 
Hirshhorn  who  was  in  trouble  with  the 
Canadian  Government? 

Mr  YATES  WeU.  it  is  the  same  Hirsh- 
hom that  has  the  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government,  I  will  say  to  the 
•gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  AU  right. 

Mr  YATES  I  hope  I  have  euiswered 
the  gentleman's  question  to  his  satis- 
faction 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  report  briefly 
on  the  history  of  the  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  On  October  17. 
1966.  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  approved  the  acquisition  of 
this  gift  and  the  terms  sotendant 
thereon. 

Subsequently,  a  great  many  questlans 
were  raised,  and  during  the  last  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  in  100  years,  there 
were  oversight  hearmgs  on  the  Smith- 
sonian Insuiuuon.  I  might  emphasize 
that  the  oversight  hearings  were  the  first 
smce  the  estabiishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  of  which,  incidentally, 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  I  are 
very  proud  The  hearings  were  held  by 
Che  Subcommittee  on  Library  and 
Memorials,  of  which  I  was  chairman 

The  ciiart  on  my  nght  represents  the 
Hirshhom  Museum,  the  original  design 
of  which  was  approved  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress  in  1966  Inddentally.  I  might 
say  that  I  made  a  speech  on  the  day  the 
legislation  was  passed  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  acquisition  of  this  coUec- 
uon  .■^t  that  time  I  did  not  know  that 
the  sculptiire  gardens  would  extend 
more  than  600  feet  across  Uie  Mail,  to 
be  dug  into  the  Mall  some  10  feet,  and 
vi  have  a  retaining  wall  on  both  sides 
for  the  protection,  oatenslbiy  of  those 
who  might  fall  mto  It  The  renter  rec- 
tangle which  you  see  on  the  chaiT.  was 
tci  be  the  sculpture  gardens.  It  was  U>  cut 
directly  across  the  Mali 

I  might  say  further  that  on  my  left  of 
the  chart,  and  on  your  nght.  this  brown 
circle  here  surrounded  by  the  trees,  is 
to  be  the  sculpture  garden  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art 

We  did  not  realize  mitiaLly  that  there 
would  be  this  trespass  on  the  Mall  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  creating  a  new  axis  to 
the  Mall. 

Further  to  your  left,  not  shown  on  this 
chart.  IS  the  National  Archives  So  that 
in  effect,  under  the  original  plan,  imtil 
last  year  this  transverse  of  the  Mall  was 
to  be  the  sculpture  garden 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Library  and 
Memorials  discussed  this  m  considerable 
depth,  mcidental  to  the  overall  hearings 
on  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
again,  I  say,  reflect  credit  on  that  In- 
stitution 

Mr  BsAOEMAS.  Mr  Neczi.  Mr,  Schwcn- 
GEL.  Mr    Harvby    Mr    C«amc,  emd  myself 


introduced  legislation  entitled  H  R  2561, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  asking 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Regents  reconsider  the  matter  and  not 
trespass  the  Mall  H  R  2561  directs  that 
a  different  site  for  the  sculpture  garden 
be  found 

As  a  result  of  this.  Mr.  Gordon  Bun- 
shaft,  the  architect,  came  m  with  a  new 
plan  which,  instead  of  breaking  up  th' 
unbroken  vista  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Washington  Monument  along  the  Mall, 
eliminates  this  transverse  of  the  Mall 
And  so  the  new  plan — and  1  have  not  to 
this  minute  heard  of  its  official  status, 
although  I  am  assured  that  there  will  not 
be  a  transverse  of  the  Mall — calls  for  the 
Hirshhom  Sculpture  Gardens  be  put 
contiguous  to  the  museum  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  IS  perpendicular  to  its  for- 
mer direction  In  other  words,  the  sculp- 
ture garden  will  not  cross  the  Mall,  but 
will  be  parallel  to  it, 

I  must  confess  that  although  I  feel 
that  perhaps  a  better  alternative  plan 
could  have  been  devised,  that  we  have  a 
contrturt,  we  are  committed,  and  that 
this  new  sculpture  garden  plan  is  tw;- 
ceptable 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  This 
Is.  In  my  judgment,  an  acceptable  alter- 
native 

With  respect  to  the  collection  itself.  I 
think  that  the  [jaintlngs  and  sculpture 
are  an  absolutely  invaluable  asset  which 
we  will  acquire 

There  are  some  questions  about  the 
maintenance  and  the  operation  of  the 
collection  and  the  present  method  of  con- 
struction But  in  the  main  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  the  community  in  arts 
amd  sculpture  is  better  qualified  by  far 
than  I  am.  and  Ls  enthusiastic  about  this 
acquisition 

It  win  still.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
be  named  the  Joseph  H  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  It  will  be  In 
the  position  that  thi.s  House  agreed  on 
in  November  1966  But  the  trespass  on 
the  Mall  will  not  ta^e  place.  I  am  as- 
sured If  it  does  take  place  or  If  there 
is  any  undertaking  to  construct  the 
sculpture  garden  across  the  Mall.  I  cer- 
tainly win  be  among  the  flrtrt  to  object 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  BOW  The  dlstinguLshed  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr  Mahon  '  is  a  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian,  as  I  am.  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  regents 
have  acted  upon  this  The  regents  are 
opposed  to  a  trespass  on  the  Mall  and 
are  m  complete  accord  with  the  plans 
that  the  gentleman  has  here  outlined 

So  I  can  assure  you  that  the  regents 
have  had  this  matter  before  them  and 
have  considered  it  very  carefully  and 
have  taken  action  to  see  that  there  is  no 
trespass  on  the  Mail,  and  that  Includes 
the  Chancellor  who  is  the  Cluef  Justice 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  these  firm  as- 
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surances  from  two  distinguished  con- 
gressional regents 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES  In  the  committee  report 
on  page  33,  the  committee  says  this: 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  and  so 
directs,  that  none  of  the  funds  provided  In 
thlfl  bill  shall  be  used  for  construction  of 
a  sculpture  garden  on  a  north-south  axis 
across  the  Mall 

The  committee  also  says  this: 

The  Committee  further  understands  that 
final  approval  for  the  revised  plans  of  the 
sculpture  garden  has  not  yet  been  granted 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Until  such  approval  is  granted,  the 
Committee  directs  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum shall  be  available  for  expenditure 

So  the  committee  is  protecting  against 
that  eventuality 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  granted  f)ermission  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 1 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say — that  I 
am  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  why, 
beginning  on  page  933  of  the  hearings 
of  this  subcommittee,  Mr  Bradley  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  took  pains 
to  insert  in  the  record  numerous  state- 
ments, including  two  articles  beginning 
on  page  934  to  938;  articles  which  assert 
that  I,  as  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Memori- 
als was  engaged  In  a  vendetta  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution.  Dr  Ripley. 
These  articles  are  absolutely  false  and, 
even  worse,  outrageous,  for  they  accuse 
me  of  being  anti-Rlpley.  an  anti-Semite 
and  antl-Smlthsonlan. 

I  consider  this,  and  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  It,  on  the  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  authorities  a  gratuitous 
insult  and  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  dis- 
avow them  as  being  totally  false 

I  still  support  in  principle  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Hirshhom  gift  I  would  sup- 
pose Mr  Bradley,  and  perhaps  Dr  Rip- 
ley, were  upset  that  this  body  had  the 
temerity  for  the  first  time  In  100  years 
to  oversee  their  activities. 

Now  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Library  and  Memorials  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
fMr.  Nedzi*  I  am  still  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  but  not  its  chairman  I 
hope  In  the  future  as  we  exercise,  under 
the  law,  our  oversight  responsibilities, 
that  those  who  are  asked  reasonably  and 
rationally  to  come  In  and  report  to  us, 
and  through  us  to  the  American  people, 
will  not  set  forth  accusations  which  are 
unverified,  untrue,  and  derogatory  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Schwengel.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  want  to  join  in 
this  colloquy,  because  I  want  to  say  to 
this  House  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  participated  in  all  the 
hearings  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  who  spoke  to  you  and  who 
straightened  out  the  records  I  agree  that 
this  was  not  a  personal  vendetta  or  a 
vendetta  by  the  committee  This  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  get  at  all  the  facts 
It  was  done  fairly  and  accurately  and  in 
the  public  Interest 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  move  finally 
on  the  Hirshhom  donation,  we  should 
be  more  sure  of  reserv»Uc«is  It  seems  to 
many  of  us  that  the  project  was  rushed 
through  Congress  in  a  hurry  and  before 
all  necessary  precautions  and  valuations 
were  made  There  are  some  problems  in 
connection  with  receiving  this  collection 
that  need  to  be  explored  Already  the 
plans  have  been  amended  and  they  need 
to  be  amended  further,  I  believe  More 
valuation  should  be  given  to  the  naming 
of  this  art  center  If  the  proposition  is 
accepted  as  now  understood,  it  might  not 
work  in  the  public  interest  This  calls  for 
more  study  and  some  evaluation  and  then 
some  further  decisions. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
thank  the  gentleman  I  am  really  not  so 
upset  because  of  the  assurances  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mrs.  Hansen  I  as  related  to  us  from 
the  record  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates*  .  The  fact 
is  that  I  sincerely  feel  that  we  made  a 
mistake  In  the  Initial  Instance  of  this 
authorization,  in  the  design  of  it.  We  cor- 
rected that  mistake,  and  I  think  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  this  body  that  it  did  exercise 
its  oversight  responsibility  and  bring 
about,  therefore,  the  change  effected  in 
the  location  of  the  sculpture  garden 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  301  No  jjart  of  any  apprc^rlatlon  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein 

AMCKDMENT  OTmXD  BT   MR.  ANDESSON  OF 
CAlirORNIA 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Anderson  of 
California:  Page  38.  after  Une  31.  Insert  the 
following  new  section ; 

"Sec.  302  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  any 
predator  control  program  in  which  any  food, 
water,  or  other  substance  which  has  been 
treated  with  any  bloclde  or  toxicant  is  used 
as  bait  to  be  Ingested  by  the  predator,  or  for 
any  predator  control  program  In  which  that 
use  is  promoted,  or  In  which  information 
concerning  that  use  Is  disseminated,  unless 
that  substemce  is  approved  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
For  the  purposes  of  this  aectlcoi  the  term 
■bloclde  or  toxicant'  means  direct  acting, 
cumulative,  or  chain-reacting  poison; 
namely,  strychnine,  thallium,  and  com- 
pound  1080,    (sodium  monofluoro  acetate)  " 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  j\gency  before 


the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services  may 
purchase,  use,  or  distribute  a  poison,  such 
as  strychnine,  thallmm,  and  compound 
1080,  in  its  predator  control  program. 

This  Government's  schizophrenic  atti- 
tude toward  our  wildlife  must  be  re- 
versed. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  preserve  animals,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  ^>endtng  millions 
of  dollars  to  destroy  them. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  control  specific, 
individual  predators,  but  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate poisoning  of  any  animal  that  hap- 
pens to  feast  on  tainted  meat  must  be 
curbed. 

How  many  animals  has  the  Depart- 
ment slaughtered? 

As  a  starting  point,  we  can  use  Interior 
Department  figures  for  fiscal  year  1970 
Last  year— 73,093  dead  coyotes  were  dis- 
covered, autopsied,  and  credited  to  the 
Department  of  Interior;  8,403  bobcats 
were  killed  under  Interior  programs;  121 
mountain  lions  were  killed  under  their 
supervision,  and  403  black  bears  were 
killed  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

But.  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg— 
these  numbers  represent  only  the  number 
of  animals  that  were  discovered,  autop- 
sied. and  credited  to  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Many  more  animals  died  In 
the  wilds  and  were  not  discovered. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
with  only  one  of  their  favorite  poisons — 
compound  1080,  distributes  enough  poi- 
soned bait  to  kill  36.7  million  coyotes — 
and  that  figure  assumes  that  each  coyote 
ate  twice  as  much  poisoned  meat  as  is 
required  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, in  Its  policy  of  saturation  and 
overkill,  last  year  distributed  enough  1080 
bait  to  eliminate  every  coyote  In  an  area 
covering  388.800  square  miles  or  an  area 
larger  than  the  entire  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

This  1080  bait,  already  enough  to  kill 
well  over  36.7  million  coyotes,  Is  supple- 
mented by  822,043  strychnine  baits  Add 
this  to  the  other  poison  and  we  can  see 
that  the  Intent  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Interior  is  to  completely  wipe  out  wild- 
life In  the  Western  States. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califpmla.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Did  the 
gentleman  read  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee held  this  year,  where  it  was  said 
exactly  24  potmds  had  been  used 
throughout  millions  of  acres  in  the  West? 
I  only  ask  this  because  we  discovered 
during  our  hearings  there  was  a  multi- 
plicity of  partial  truths.  I  Just  think  the 
whole  truth  needs  to  be  said.  I  am  for 
freedom  of  total  information. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Thank 
you.  Madam  Chairman.  I  have  read  the 
hearings  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman that  nearly  24  pounds  of  com- 
pound 1080  were  used  last  year  in  poi- 
soning wUdUfe.  But,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  is  diluted  into  645.000  pounds  of 
treated  bait — an  amount  sufficient  to 
kill  73.4  million  coyotes,  since  only  1.4 
oimces  of  treated  bait  Is  required  to  kill 
a  single  coyote. 
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Yes.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
record,  and  I  have  read  the  report  on 
the  bill  I  commend  the  comm:tt#e  for 
their  steps  '.r.  recommending  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  give  specific  con- 
sideration to 

First,  lasortng  that  all  programs  to 
control  predators  be  carried  out  In  such 
a  way  as  to  give  maximum  protection  to 
the  birds,  animals,  and  wildlife  In  an 
area; 

Second,  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
supervision  of  control  actions  which  will 
insure  that.  Department  guidelines  are 
strictly  carried  out.  and; 

Third,  further  efforts  which  can  be 
made  to  develop  control  8u;tions  which 
are  limited  to  the  damage -causing  ani- 
mals 

In  referring  to  the  recent  death  of 
eagles  in  Wyoming.  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  testified 
that— 

This  situation  graphically  Ulustnates  tbe 
InadMiuacy  of  the  preoent  law — ve  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time  the  controls  over 
the  use  of  envlronmeo'tally  haEardoua  pesti- 
cides that  w«  so  clearly  need. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  funds  in  this 
act  should  be  designed  to  save  wildlife 

We  need  research  on  methods  to  selec- 
tively control  the  individual  predator 
that  Is  causing  the  damage  Reproductive 
Inhibitors  should  be  tnvesugated  Re- 
search to  discover  a  "coyote  or  predator 
repellent"  should  be  completed 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  wildlife  con- 
servation groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Humane  Legislation,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  League  of  Conservation  Voters  for 
their  support  and  for  their  guidance  on 
this  matter  In  addition.  I  appreciate  the 
suggestions  and  support  given  by  my  col- 
leagues. Mr  RowcALio.  Mr  Rodino.  Mr. 
Ryan  Mr  Yatron.  Mr  DrtLrits,  Mr  Don 
Edwards.  Mr  Wyman,  Mr  Halpirn,  Mr 
WALDtE,  auid  Mr  Clkvkland. 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  DELLUMS  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
made  some  very  devastating  statements 
with  respect  to  compound  1080  I  should 
like  to  sisk  a  question  Does  compound 
1080  kill  endangered  species? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Yes 
These  poisons  are  not  selective.  The  Den- 
ver Wildlife  Research  Center  conducted 
research  on  the  cause  of  death  of  cer- 
tain birds  Of  19  dead  endansered  birds 
that  were  examined.  13  contained  lethal 
doses  of  1080  These  included  one  Cali- 
fornia condor  one  bald  eagle  and  11 
golden  eagles  We  are  wiping  out  other 
animals — some  of  which  are  endangered 
The  black-footed  ferret  is  about  to  flicker 
out  and  die  as  a  species,  victim  of  the 
poisons  that  are  wiping  out  the  prairie 
dogs  on  which  the  ferret  dines 

Mr  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Bi«r.  WYATT.  I  should  like  to  say,  I 


did  not  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment  but  I  cannot  sit 
silently  »1thout  expressing,  in  as  clear 
language  as  possible  that  I  believe  this 
IS  the  poorest  possible  legislative  exercise, 
to  attempt  to  legislate  with  no  hearings 
and  no  facts,  and  obviously  to  legislate 
on  an  appropriation  bill  m  this  manner 

Mrs,    HANSEN    of    Washington     Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr  Andkrson'  that  it  is 
very  diCQcult  to  legislate  policy,  particu- 
larly on  poisons,  insecticides,  and  their 
effect  on  species  of  animals,  and  so 
forth.  In  an  appropriation  bill 

You  will  find  that  our  hearings  have 
covered  several  thousand  pages  We  had 
divergent  viewpoints  expressed  on  all 
manner  of  things.  Including  the  matter 
of  pesticides  and  pxjlsoned  bait  and  so 
on. 

You  have  the  problem  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  who  are  pitifully  dependent 
upon  their  sheep  that  they  are  trying 
to  graze  You  have  certain  poor  people 
scattered  all  over  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  West  who  are  desperately  in  need 
of  both  food  and  income.  I  know  exactly 
how  the  environmentalists  feel,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  place  for  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  lies  with  the  authorizing 
committee  There  you  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  hold  specialized  hearings 
and  utilize  the  talent  and  the  skill  of 
various  scientists  and  the  people  quali- 
fied to  recommend  what  Is  best  for  the 
Nation. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, since  I  know  the  gentleman  is  very 
sincere  and  very  well  intentioned  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  House  is  well 
intentioned  in  this  regard,  also.  I  Just 
say  that  If  many  Members  would  be  as 
enthusiastic  about  writing  speeches  for 
the  authorizing  committees  and  going 
l>efore  them  and  bringing  the  talented 
people  in  the  various  fields  of  science  to 
those  authorizing  committees  to  obtain 
legislation,  you  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter Government  than  you  will  have  by 
tacking  amendments  on  the  tall  end  of 
an  appropriation  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  in  no  way  am  I  being 
derogatory  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  but  I  just  wsuti 
that  this  is  becoming  an  increasing  prac- 
tice I  have  had  some  few  deals  with 
reform  programs.  Good  reform  comes 
about  where  we  have  ample  time  and 
talent  to  fully  discuss  these  things.  I  do 
hope  In  the  future  that  this  will  happen 
because  we  have  a  grave  question  here 
about  making  long-range  policy  decisions 
on  an  appropriation  bill  without  ade- 
quate scientific  advice 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield  to  me' 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentlewoman  for  her  statement 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  that  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  someone  may  think  we  are 
accomplishing  so  much  more  here  than 
we  are  The  way  this  amendment  is  writ- 
ten.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  change  a 


thing,  and  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
it  will. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  amendments  of  this  kind 
which  the  gentlewoman  spoke  of,  we 
preclude  more  scientific  controls. 

We  had  all  of  the  fuss  about  killing 
animals  from  airplanes.  If  we  have  a 
predator  like  a  mountain  lion  doing  dam- 
age, the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to 
track  him  down  with  an  airplane,  find 
him.  and  then  shoot  him  However,  we 
cannot  do  that,  either,  so  alternative 
methods  have  to  be  devised. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  is  right  Both 
she  and  I  find  poisoning  abhorrent,  and 
we  believe  it  is  not  the  way  to  do  the 
job.  but  I  feel  that  lltUe  if  anything  will 
be  accomplished  by  this  amendment  as  It 
Is  phrased  today. 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  say  something 
on  behalf  of  the  lambs  It  is  recognized 
that  coyotes  in  a  pure  wilderness  area  or 
an  area  where  sheep  are  not  present  will 
survive  and  satisfy  their  hunger  by  eat- 
ing birds,  rabbits,  rodents,  and.  if  avail- 
able, the  fawn  of  deer  and  antelopes. 

But  where  sheep  are  raised,  coyotes 
feast  on  lamb,  they  thrive  on  lamb  and 
frequently  kill  or  wound  more  tham  they 
are  ever  going  to  eat 

Mr  Chairman,  the  numbers  of  sheep 
are  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  on  the  decline  in  the  State 
of  Montana  However,  the  number  of 
coyotes  is  on  the  Increase  in  Montana 
They  are  definitely  increasing  Some- 
how, for  humanitarian  reasons,  we  have 
concern  for  the  suffering  of  these  ani- 
mals or  predators  when  they  are  con- 
trolled by  poison  I  do  want  to  see  that 
the  predators  are  controlled  as  humane- 
ly as  possible,  but  I  do  want  them  con- 
trolled because  the  coyotes  cause  sufler- 
ing  too  Coyote  killing  or  senously 
wounding  lambs  is  not  humane  They 
take  more  than  they  can  eat.  They  rip 
open  the  throats  or  the  bellies  of  the 
lambs  and  those  lambs  that  do  not  die 
Immediately,  but  live  or  survive  for  hours 
or  days,  dragging  their  viscera  through 
the  sagebrush,  receive  very  inhumane 
treatment  from  the  coyote.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  coyotes  kill  ewes,  but  they  fre- 
quently cripple  them.  They  experience 
considerable  pain  from  the  teeth  of  the 
killer  coyotes. 

I  think  it  is  prudent  that  we  control 
predators  where  they  exist. 

The  control  and  prudent  use  of  1080 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fi.sheries  and 
Wildlife  is  not  overdone  It  Is  necessary. 
I  have  some  concern  as  to  Its  use  also, 
because  I  find  eagles  are  on  the  increase 
In  Montana,  and  some  have  been  poi- 
soned. They  were  not  poisoned  by  1080 
baits  set  by  the  Bureau  The  eagles  that 
were  poisoned  or  died  recently  in  Wyo- 
ming do  not  show  any  1080  put  out  by 
the  Bureau.  While  some  1080  has  been 
found  In  some  of  the  eagles,  it  does 
not  contain  a  tracer  that  the  Bureau 
uses  The  Bureau  can  positively  Identify 
the  source  of  the  1080,  if  It  is  theirs,  and 
the  eagles  that  were  poisoned  or  died 
recently  in  Wyoming  do  not  show  any  of 
the  tracer  that  the  Bureau  uses  with  1080 
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Mr.  Chairman,  eagles  do  not  easily 
succumb  to  1080.  but,  at  any  rate,  there 
Is  a  need  for  the  proper  use  of  It. 

Balancing  the  need  for  controlling 
killer  coyotes  against  the  damage  and 
death  they  do  to  thoiisands  of  lambs — 
let  me  tell  you  of  some  recent  losses  near 
my  home  in  Montana. 

One  cold  evening  last  January  I  met 
with  some  20  sheepmen  at  Jordan  as 
they  listed  for  me  their  losses  during 
1970  from  coyotes.  Their  operations  were, 
for  the  most  part,  family-sized  ranches 
They  listed  substantial  losses  of  lambs 
from  coyotes  Close  to  4,000  lambs  on  one 
area  were  listed  in  one  year.  This  rep- 
resents too  big  a  loss  for  them  to  take. 
They  cannot  afford  it 

Airplane  hunting,  trapping,  or  other 
means  of  control  do  not  get  all  of  the 
killer  coyotes,  and  the  use  of  1080.  close- 
ly controlled,  is  needed  on  occasions  in 
specific  areas  by  the  Bureau. 

I  mention  this  specifically  because 
when  a  coyote  starts  killing  lambs,  he 
just  lives  with  the  flock.  That  Is  all  he 
lives  on  He  hangs  with  the  flock  or 
flocks,  in  the  general  area,  and  he  takes 
all  the  iambs  he  wants,  eating  feu-  but 
killing  or  maiming  many. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  better  to  have  1080 
regulated  and  used  by  the  Bureau  as 
prudently  as  it  is  now  done,  rather  than 
to  rely  on  the  individuals  using  it  them- 
selves or  using  some  other  form  of 
poison. 

Let  me  say  that  the  people  In  my  area 
have  accepted  the  control  of  predator 
coyotes  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  I  think  the  Bureau 
has  done  it  carefully  without  excesses 
and  as  humanely  as  possible, 

Mr  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  proposes  is  taken  care  of  un- 
der already  existing  programs  which 
coordinate  the  various  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment on  environmental  questions. 
The  Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970 
called  for  a  coordinating  group,  and  this 
group  was  chartered  by  the  President 
under  a  charter  which  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  27,  1970. 

The  use  of  1080  and  other  poisons  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  to  be  approved  each  and  every 
fiscal  year  by  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  which  reviews  the  need  and 
proposed  uses 

Executive  Order  11514  of  March  5, 
1970.  calls  for  the  very  thing  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  require  It  Is 
already  part  of  the  law  There  is  no  need 
for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Anderson), 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it, 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr 
Chairman,  on  that  I  demand  tellers 

Tellers  were  refused 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill 

Mr.s  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 


recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

AccordingOy  the  CtHnmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  temr)ore  (Mr.  Boccs) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Prici  of 
niinols.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  9417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill  and  the  amendment  thereto  to 
final  passa^. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  Uken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qviorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^■ere — yeas  400.  nays  5.  not  voting  28,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  171] 
TEAS — 400 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Aboureak 

Ataug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson.  Ill 
Anderson 

Tenn 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barren 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bergland 
Belts 
Bevlll 
Bla«Kt 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brtnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N  C 

Broyhlll,  Va 

Buchanan 

Biirke.  Fla, 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleaon.  Tez, 

Burllson,  Mo 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Byron 

Cabell 

Catlery 

Camp 

Carney 

Carter 

Caaey.  Tex. 


Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlshoim 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawion.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Colllne,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyera 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel   Va 
Daniels.  N,J, 
D&nlelson 
Davis.  S  C 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dlcklnaon 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulsk! 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardl 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Plndley 

Plah 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Ford. 

WUUam  D 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmiatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg 
Green,  Pa 
Qrlflln 
Griffiths 
Qrover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash 
Harrington 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Rays 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W   Va 
Heckler  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass 
Hicks,  Wash 
HIUU 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jonas 
Jonea,  Ala, 
Jones.  N  C 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendail 

Ky! 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Legrgett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mc03  Ulster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMUlan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathls,  Oa 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
MUler,  Cailf 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark 
Mills.  Md, 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzeil 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mobs 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nstcher 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
CKonskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Podell 
PofT 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N  C 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor.  Ark 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qullien 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reee 

Retd.  ni. 

Reld.  NY 

ReuM 

Rhodes 


.  N,T. 


Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson   Va 

Roblson,  N  Y 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Hooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roy 

HoybaJ 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Saxbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schnecbell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Aria, 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Tesigue.  Tex, 
Terrj- 

Thompson,  Oa 
Thompson,  N  J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
num&n 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
vigonio 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUaon.  Bob 
WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wymsji 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
zion 
Zwach 
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NATS — 5 


Bennett 

GUI 

BchmlU 

OroM 

lunck 

NOT  VOTINQ— 38 

Br«<co 

Hasan 

O'Harm 

Brmy 

Jacob* 

Purotil 

CtLT-y    M.Y 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

ChAppell 

Landrum 

RouMelot 

D«Tt«.  Oa 

Long.  La 

Runnels 

Dent 

Mcculloch 

Stratton 

Devine 

McKmney 

Taylor 

Dcnoh  1* 

Macdonald. 

Wampler 

Edwartts.  La 

Maaa 

Watta 

f%MCtn 

Mone 

So  the  bill  wa^  parsed 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Morse 

Mr   Braoco  with  Mr   Chappell. 

Mr  I»ascell  with  Mr  Bray- 
Mr  Taylor  with  Mr  McKlnney. 

Mr   Donohup  w.ui  Mr   Devlne. 

Mr  Carey  ot  New  York  with  Mr  Rallsbafk 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Rous- 
selot 

Mr  Long  o{  Loulatana  wltb  Mr  Wampler. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr  Davia  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr  Runnels  with  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee 

Mr  Stratton  wltb  Mr  Watu 

Mr  OHara  with  Mr  Jacotos 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mx 
Landrum 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVT: 


Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Amngton  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  m  -Ahich  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  .-^quested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ  Res  743  Joint  roaolutlon  making 
continuing  appropriation?  for  the  fiscal  yew 
I9T2.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S  991  An  act  to  authorlee  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
processes  for  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  for 
beneficial  use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  quality  of 
natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o  clock  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 


Mr    GROSS     Mr    Speaker     reservmg 

the  nght  to  object,  what  will  be  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow  if  I  might  a.sk  the  dis- 
tinguished  majority  leader 

Mr  BOOOS  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  request 

We  have  a  heavy  program  for  tomor- 
row There  are  two  pnvileued  rf^solutions 
havuiK  to  do  with  the  .so-called  Penta- 
gon papers  from,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Also  there  are  two  con- 
ference reports  mvolvlng  important  ap- 
propriation bills 

Also  scheduled  are  8  1700 — Treasury 
borrowmg  from  Federal  Reserve  and  one 
regular  appropriation  bill 

We  hope  to  dispose  all  of  this  busi- 
ness tomorrow- 
Mr  GROSS  There  is  one  approprla- 
Uon  blip 

Mr  BOGGS  There  is  one  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  and  two  appropriation 
conference  reports 

Mr  GROSS  There  are  three  appro- 
priation conference  reports? 

Mr    BOGGS   There  are  two. 

Mr  GROSS  What  about  the  other  two 
bills — I  believe  they  are  called  the  health 
bills — they  are  on  the  program  for  this 
week    Will  they  go  over  until  TTiursday 

Mr  BOGGS  They  are  the  two  health 
bills.  One  is  the  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  other  is  the  Nurses 
Training  Act  which  were  announced  that 
they  will   be  scheduled   on  Thursday 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  there  any  reason  why 
one  of  those  bills  could  not  be  taken  up 
today? 

Mr  BOGGS  Unfortunately,  may  I  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  gentlemaji  from 
Iowa,  many  of  the  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  because  of  commitments 
early  this  evening  have  asked  that  no 
further  business  be  scheduled,  and  we 
have  no  further  business  on  the  whip 
notice  for  today 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics 

To  the  ConffTess  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  third  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  as  required  by 
Section  4tg>  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-407 

Action  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  in- 
cludes laying  the  foundation  for  tomor- 
row's problem  solving  For  this  reason,  I 
suggest  that  this  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board  receive  your  attention. 
Richard  Ndcon. 
Thx  Whits  House.  June  29,  1971. 


THIRD    ANNUAL     REPORT    ON    NA- 
TIONAL    HOUSING    GOALS— MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  'H   DOC   NO 
92-136> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  herewith  transmit  the  third  annual 
report  on  national  housing  goals  as  re- 
quired by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 

This  Report,  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
notes  the  progress  toward  meeting  the 
Nation's  housing  needs  Increased  hous- 
ing opportunities  have  been  provided  for 
lower  income  families  through  the  great- 
ly expanded  federally  assisted  housing 
programs  Lower  interest  rates  and  the 
increased  availability  of  mortgage  capi- 
tal will  permit  greatly  expanded  hoasing 
production  during  the  current  year 

The  Report  also  makes  it  quite  obvi- 
ous that  we  must  not  be  complacent 
about  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
past  two  years  Several  types  of  problems 
are  emerging  Housing  costs  continue  to 
rise,  pricing  many  families  out  of  the 
market  for  adequate  homes  This  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  Arm  steps  to  con- 
trol the  Inflation  in  construction  costs, 
but  we  cannot  consider  the  problem 
solved 

Other  problems  highlighted  in  this  Re- 
port are  equally  or  more  difficult  to  solve: 
— The    need    to    deal    wnth    Inequities 
which  arise  when  some  families  re- 
ceive subsidies  and  others  do  not.  the 
inevitable  result  of  having  to  allo- 
cate scarce  resources 
— The  need  to  assure  that  the  effort  to 
meet  housing  production  objectives 
goes  forward  in  consonance  with  our 
deep  concern  for  assuring  a  desirable 
overall  living  environment 
These  problems  are  complex,  simplis- 
tic solutions  will  not  do  the  Job  This  Re- 
port raises  the  problems  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way  so  that  they  can  be  aired  and 
each   of  the  possible  solutlon-s  explored 
openly  Only  in  this  way  can  realistic  an- 
swers be  found    This  Administration  is 
committed  to  the  search   for  those  an- 
swers, working  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Congress,  private  industry,  labor  and 
the  American  people 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  as  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  American  people 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House  June  29.  1971. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  i 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  missed 
several  rollcall  votes  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting.  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  rollcall  Nos  147  and  148.  and  on  re- 
corded teller  votes  Nos    159  and   160    I 
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would  have  voted  "no"  on  recorded  teller 
votes  Nos.  161  and  163  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  recorded  teller  vote  No. 
164  and  on  rollcall  vote  No.  165. 


DRUG  ADDICTION   IN   OUR  ARMED 
FORCES 

'Mr  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  drug  addiction  in  our  Armed 
Forces  has  become  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  It  is  estimated  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  40.000  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  alone,  who  are  dependent 
on  hard  drugs  We  know  that  many  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
came drug  dependent  while  in  the  serv- 
ice: some.  In  fact,  have  been  discharged 
because  of  their  addiction. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  a  direct  legis- 
lative approach  to  meet  this  situation, 
for  the  protection  of  both  the  ser-vlcemen 
and  society,  my  colleagues  from  Phila- 
delphia. Congressmen  Robert  N  C.  Ndc. 
James  A.  Byrke,  Joshua  Eilberc,  and 
William  J.  Green,  have  joined  with  me 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
tection smd  treatment  of  present  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  narcotic  addicts. 

This  proposal  provides  for  a  simple, 
direct,  straight  forward  approach  to  meet 
the  situation.  It  refuses  entrance  into 
the  Armed  Forces  to  those  who  are  foxmd 
to  be  drug  dependent.  It  provides  for  de- 
tection and  treatment  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  strongly  encouraging 
and  providing  incentives  for  volimtary 
submission  to  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion 

Voluntary  submission  by  the  service- 
man is  encouraged  by  granting  him  im- 
munity from  discipllnarj'  action.  In  ad- 
dition, confidentiality  between  doctor 
and  patient,  which  is  nonexistent  in  the 
military,  Ls  established  Even  those 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  drug-re- 
lated offenses  are  to  be  afforded  ever>' 
opportunity  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation while  In  the  service 

At  the  .same  time,  those  adjudged  to 
be  addicted  to  a  narcotic  drug  may  not 
be  sep>arated  from  the  service  to  become 
a  burden  on  and  threat  to  society  An- 
other feature  of  the  bill  is  the  provision 
that  the  addict  Is  required  to  go  through 
the  period  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion on  his  own  time  In  other  words,  the 
addict  cannot  be  discharged  from  the 
service  until  cured  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  cure  the  GI  would  not  be  Included  as 
part  of  his  service  time 

The  bill  overcomes  the  legal  question 
of  extending  military  service  beyond  the 
obligated  period  and  the  requirement  to 
defer  discharge  will  .serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  taking  of  drugs  Also,  it 
will  stop  many  GI's  who  take  the  drug 
route  as  a  means  of  being  discharged 
from  the  service  before  their  time  is  up 
This  course  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mil- 
itary practice  of  discharging  the  addict, 
has  resulted  in  countless  addicts  being 
turned  loose  with  uncontrollable  habits, 
posing  terrifying  threats  to  themselves 
and  to  all  society 


The  bill  also  provides  for  treatment  of 
veterans  who  became  drug  dependent 
while  on  active  duty  We  know  that 
many  former  servicemen  were  intro- 
duced to  habit-forming  drugs  while  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  are  drug  depend - 
en(t  today.  While  the  VA  l^s  undertaken 
a  program  to  assist  drug-dependent  vet- 
erans it  is  limited  by  law  bo  those  vet- 
erans receiving  an  honorable  discharge. 
Unfortunately,  many  veterans  were  dis- 
charged because  of  drug  addiction  and 
received  less  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge and  are  therefore  not  eligible  for 
VA  treatment.  Provisions  in  the  bUl 
would  alter  the  situation  so  that  these 
veterans  could  receive  a  full  range  of  as- 
sistance for  drug  dependency  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Public 
Health  Service. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

'Mr  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  the  news 
from  the  Far  East  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  negotiate  tex- 
tile import  agreements  is  anything  but 
encouraging. 

While  little  has  been  stated  publicly, 
wire  service  dispatches  from  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  indicate  that 
those  countries  are  taking  a  very  hard 
line  with  regard  to  proposed  restraints 

One  report  even  stated  that  Korea,  one 
of  the  largest  exporters  of  textiles  and 
apparel,  has  suggested  a  45  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  its  exports  TTiis  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  in  view-  of  the  very 
bad  economic  and  employment  condi- 
tions throughout  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry 

Ambassador  I>avid  M  Kennedy,  and  a 
team  of  U.S.  Government  negotiators, 
have  been  meeting  for  the  past  several 
weeks  with  Government  leaders  in  Tai- 
wan. Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  After 
lengthy  sessions  in  each  country.  Am- 
bassador Kennedy  reports  that  some 
progress  htis  been  made  only  with . 
Taiwan,  where  there  apparently  was  gen- 
eral imderstanding  on  some  of  the  major 
elements  of  an  agreement. 

This  apparently  was  not  the  case  where 
Korea  is  concerned.  A  leading  official  of 
Korea's  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry was  quoted  last  week  as  saying 
that  the  talks  had  failed. 

The  details  of  what  is  being  discussed 
have  not  been  released  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  Ambas- 
.sador  Kennedy  has,  in  each  country, 
made  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  tex- 
tile import  problem  In  this  country.  He 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  unem- 
plo3mient  which  is  resulting  from  the 
ever  increasing  level  of  imports. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Ja- 
pan's burgeoning  imports  and  her  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  meaningful  controls. 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  are  play- 
ing an  equally  signiflcamt  role  in  the 
vast  buildup  of  imports  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  100.000  textile  and 
apparel  Jobs  in  the  United  States  In  my 
State,  alone,  where  textiles  are  the  larg- 
est mdastrial  employer,  we  have  seen  30 
plants    close    Thirteen   have   closed    in 


South  Carolina  and  seven  In  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

lAst  year,  textUe  and  apparel  imports 
reached  a  record  level  of  4.5  billion  square 
yards.  More  than  half  of  these  products 
came  from  Japan,  TEiiwan,  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong 

Yet.  these  countries  refuse  to  atbnlt 
their  Imports  have  reached  a  level  and  a 
rate  of  growth  where  some  reasonable 
restraints  would  be  in  order 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  her  textUe  ex- 
ports have  more  than  tripled  since  1967. 
growing  from  97  million  square  yards  to 
300  million  square  yards  in  1970.  Imports 
from  Korea  diunng  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  indicate  that  this  figure  will 
rise  to  444  million  square  yards  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  United  States  has  a  bUateral 
agreemait  with  Korea  governing  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles,  and  the  growth 
has  been  steady,  but  reasonable  The  un- 
regulated area  of  manmade  fiber  textiles 
IS  another  story  Manmade  fiber  textile 
imports  from  Korea  have  grown  from  M 
millicxi  square  yards  in  1967  to  254  mil- 
lion square  yards  in  1970. 

The  growth  of  textUe  impc«^  from 
Taiwan  has  been  even  more  dramatic. 
In  1967,  we  imported  about  197  million 
square  yards,  but  today  Imports  from 
Taiwan  are  entering  this  country  at  an 
annual  rate  of  625  million  square  yards. 
These  dramatic  increases  have  been 
taking  place  during  a  period  when  the 
textile  market  w£is  growing  cmly  about 
3  percent  per  year 

It  IS  my  impression  that  Taiwan  has 
evidenced  some  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  textile  Import  prxib- 
lem  in  the  United  States  and  has  shown 
some  desire  to  cooperate.  This  may  or 
may  not  result  in  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. 

Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
has  shown  no  willingness  to  cooperate 
They  have  pleaded  that  they  need  special 
consideration  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  given  Korea  a  great  deal  of  that 
special  consideration  already.  We  have 
spent  more  than  $5  billion  on  economic 
assistance  to  Korea  since  the  end  of  the 
war  We  have  given  military  assistance 
to  the  tune  of  $3.2  billion. 

Our  Government  is  not  asking  that 
Korea  stop  her  shipments  of  textiles  and 
apparel  to  the  United  States.  We  all  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  trade  to  both 
countries  But  our  trade  with  Korea  and 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  Our  friends  in  the  F^ 
East  are  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg. 

It  is  In  the  long-term  best  Interest  erf 
all  of  them  to  come  to  terms  now,  so 
there  can  be  orderly  development  of  tex- 
tile trade.  The  United  States  can  no  long- 
er tolerate  the  unregulated  trade  which 
is  leading  us  down  the  road  to  longer 
and  longer  imemployment  lines. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

'Mr  VEYSETy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr   VEYSEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
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spoasored  a  major  air  pollution  confer- 
ence for  legislators  throughout  the  Los 
.\ngeies- Riverside  air  ba&in  This  con- 
ference and  other  official  business  made 
it  Impossibie  for  me  to  be  present  during 
the  ;e«i5iauve  week  of  June  10-18  I  want 
the  rpcord  to  show  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  present. 

On  Jujie  10.  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 
roll  No  129,  on  House  Resolution  471,  the 
n_ilp  mder  which  the  Sugar  Act  was  con- 
sidered On  the  Sugar  Act.  HR  8««6.  roll 
No  130.  I  was  paired  for  and  would  have 
.uted    yea." 

On  June  15.  I  would  have  voted  "yea". 
-oil  No  134,  on  the  conference  report  on 
s  575  Appalachiain  regional  develop- 
ment, which  includes  pubUc  works  ac- 
i-eierauon 

Un  June  16.  when  the  House  consid- 
ered :ralitHr>  pf  <  .-"rr!!»nt  authorization 
for  Lhe  fUt.H,  T'^iir  :^73,  I  would  have 
voced  nay  njii  No  137,  on  the  amend- 
ment that.  souKht  to  limit  ABM  funding. 
On  UMi  amer.dn.tr.  I  that  sought  to  strike 
out  $370  2  nr.i.ii  ;;  :or  development  of  the 
B-I  manned  bomtjer  roll  No  138.  I  would 
have  vott'd  :ia.  <  >r.  the  eunendmcnt  to 
the  previous  a.^.'■:  :r;  'nt  that  would  re- 
duce B-I  deveiopment  funds  to  $200  mil- 
lion. I  would  have  voted  "nay  "  I  would 
have  also  voted  "nay.'  on  the  amend- 
ment that  sought  to  reduce  research. 
develiH>nipnt  and  evaluation  funds  to 
flfic-a-  -ear  1  J~l  levels,  a  cut  of  $900  mll- 
;ion  I  wouiil  r.A.-  voted  "nay."  roll  No. 
139.  on  Uie  .■i;:;r'i.ainent  which  was  iden- 
tical to  the  previous  amendment  except 
that  it  provided  a  5  percent  mcrease  over 
last  year's  levels  for  inflation.  On  the 
amendment  that  sought  to  limit  authori- 
.'Ation  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropria- 
tion level.  I  would  have  voted  "nay.  roll 
No.  140 

On  June  17.  roll  No  142  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  to  table  the  Hathaway  mo- 
tion to  a^ree  to  Senate  amendments  to 
education  appropriation  bill  On  the 
i;n»»ndment  that  provided  for  a  straight 
tutoff  of  support  after  January  1.  1972, 
with  no  other  provisions.  I  would  have 
voted  nay."  roll  No  143.  On  the  Nedzi- 
Whaien  ameiidment  which  was  designed, 
subject  to  certain  provisions,  to  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  new  funds  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972.  to  support  U.S.  millUry  de- 
ployment or  military  operations  in  or  over 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
roll  No  144  On  the  amendment  to  the 
previous  amendment  that  extended  the 
deadline  by  4  months,  and  contained 
provisions  regarding  POW  s,  or  any 
zesise-firr  entered  into;  I  would  have 
voted  nay  On  the  amendment  that 
called  for  a  cutoff  of  funds  to  support 
the  deployment  or  maintenance  of  any 
US  Armed  Forces  in  or  the  conduct  of 
US  .miliary  operations  in  or  over  Indo- 
china, after  June  1.  1972;  subject  to  cer- 
tain provisions  regarding  POWs.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay."  roll  No.  145.  On  H.R. 
8687  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zaUon  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  would  have 
voted  yea."  roll  No.  146.  On  the  amend- 
ment that  forbids  funds  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  deny  armed  serv- 
ices reiruitln^  personnel  access  thereto.  I 
would  have  vot«d    yea." 

On  June  18.  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 
roll  No.  147.  on  House  Resolution  434,  to 


authorize  additional  investigative  au- 
thority to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  On  H  R.  7736.  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  student  loan  and  scholarship 
provision  of  titles  VII  and  vni  of  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service  Act.  I  would  have 
voted    yea.    roll  No  148 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS  NOW 
SERVING  IN  CONGRESS 

'  Mr.  SHOUP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matters  ) 

Mr  SHOUP  Mr  Speaker,  many  things 
have  been  said  by  Members  of  this  au- 
gust body,  and  by  others,  regarding  reve- 
nue sharing  Much  has  been  construc- 
tive, but  a  good  deal  has  been  111- 
throughout  One  of  the  major  criticisms 
of  this  concept  has  been  leveled  at  those 
public  officials  who  would  administer 
these  shared  funds  on  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  attitude  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  regarding  the  fit- 
ness of  local  and  State  officials  to  ad- 
mmister  the  funds  shared  under  the 
revenue  sharing  concept. 

Having  served  recently  as  the  mayor 
of  a  growing  city  of  50.000.  I  have  taken 
these  criticisms  somewhat  personally, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues had  been  offended  by  such 
thoughtless  cynicism  So.  I  have  done 
some  research  on  the  question  and  I  have 
discovered  that  over  400  members  of  the 
92d  Congress  have  held  responsible  posi- 
tions in  State  and  local  government  be- 
fore becoming  Members  of  Congress  Sev- 
enteen Members  of  this  Congress  have 
been  Governors  of  States.  1 1  have  served 
as  Lieutenant  Governors.  337  have  served 
in  the  legislatures  of  our  States.  Thirty- 
six  have  been  city  or  county  executives, 
and  51  have  been  members  of  city  or 
county  councils. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  indict- 
ment of  local  and  State  officials  becomes 
an  indictment  of  this  Congress  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  the  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  they  have  held  in 
State  and  local  government  before  com- 
ing here  The  major  source  of  informa- 
tion in  compiling  these  listings  was  the 
"Official  Congressional  Directory;  92d 
Congress;  First  Session  '  Therefore,  in 
.some  cases  where  the  biographical  sum- 
maries in  the  Directory  are  incomplete, 
the  following  lists  may  be  likewise  in- 
complete. However,  several  checks  of 
other  sources  of  Information  have  indi- 
cated that  these  listings  are  substantially 
complete: 

List  bt  Catxcost 

oovcknors 
Senator  Paul  J  Pannln.  Arizona. 
Senator  Abraham  \  Rlblcoff.  Connecticut. 
Senator  James  Caleb  Boggs.  Delaware. 
Senator  Herman  E  Talmadge.  Oeorgta. 
Senator  Len  B  Jordan.  Idaho 
Senator  Harold  E  Hughes.  Iowa 
Senator  Edmund  S  Muskle.  Maine. 
Senator   Henry  L.  Bellnion.  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Oregon. 
Senator  John  O  Pastore.  Rhode  Uland 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  South  Carolina. 


Senator  Erneat  V.  HoUlnga.  South  CarolUu. 
Senator  George  D  Aiken.  Vermont. 
Representative  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Vermont. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson.  WUcoMln. 
Representative  Vernon  W.  Tbomaon,  Wis- 
conalQ 

Senator  Clifford  P  Haivsen,  Wyoming. 
Total    17 

UIUTINANT  OOVZaNO>3 

Senator  Jamea  B  Allen.  Alabama 
Representative   Glenn   U    Anderson.  CaJI- 
fomla. 

Senator  Gordon  L  Allot;t.  Colorado. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Michigan. 
Representative  Aocber  Nelsen.  Minnesota. 
Senator  Thomas  F  Eagleton.  Missouri. 
Senator  Joseph  M  Montoya.  New  Mexico. 
Senator  John  O  Pastore.  Rhode  Island 
Senator  Ernest  P  Holllngs.  South  Carolina. 
Senator  George  D  Aiken.  Vermont 
R*prMent*ttTe  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Vermont. 
Total:  11. 

MCMBnS  or  STATS   LXCISUkTUBI 

Senator  James  B    Allen.  Alabama 

Representative  William  Nichols.  Alabama. 

Representative  Tom  Bevlll.  Alabama. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens.  Alaska. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel.  Alaska 

Representative  Nicholas  J.  Beglch.  Alaska. 

Representative  Sam  Stelger.  Arizona 

Representative  David  Pryor.  Arkansas 

Representative  John  E   Moss.  California 

Representative  Robert  L  tieggett.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Phillip  Burton.  California 

Represenuttve  George  P  Miller.  California. 

Representative  Charles  Gubser.  California. 

Representative  Jerome  R  Waldle.  Cali- 
fornia 

Representative  John  J.  McFall.  California. 

Representative  Glenn  M.  Andenon.  Call- 
fornla. 

Representative  H   Allen  Smith.  California. 

Representative  Augustus  P  Hawkins.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Thomas  M  Rees.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  George  E.  Danlelson,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Charles  H  Wilson.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Richard  T  Hanna.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  John  O  Schmltz.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Victor  V  Veysey.  California. 

Senator  Peter  H  Domlnlck,  Colorado 

Representative  Donald  G  Brotzman.  Colo- 
rado 

Representative  Prank  E    Evans.  Colorado. 

Representative  Wayne  N  Asplnall.  Colo- 
rado 

Senator  Abraham  A   Rlblcoff.  Connecticut. 

Senator  Lowell  P    Welcker.  Connecticut. 

Representative  Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Con- 
necticut. 

Representative  Ella  T.  Qrasso.  Connecti- 
cut. 

Representative  Pierre  S  DuPont  IV.  Dela- 
ware 

Senator  Lawton  Chiles.  Florida 

Representative  Robert  L    F   Slkes.  Florida. 

Representative  Don  Puqua,  Florida 

RepreaenUUve  Charles  E   Bennett   Florida 

Representative  WiUlam  V  Chappell.  Jr.. 
Florida. 

Representative  Sam  M   Gibbons.  Florida 

Representative  James  A.  Haley,  Florida. 

Representative  C    W    Bill  Young,  Florida. 

Representative  Claude  D    Pepper.  Florida. 

Representative  Dante  B.  Pascell.  Florida 

Representative  G    Elliott  Hagan.  Georgia. 

Representative  Jack  T  Brinkley.  Georgia. 

Representative  Fletcher  Thompaon,  Geor- 
gia 

Representative  John  J  Flynt,  Jr.,  Geor- 
gia 

Representative  Robert  O.  Stephens.  Jr.. 
Georgia. 
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Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong.  H&w«ai. 
Senator   Dsknlel    K.    Inouyp     Hawaii 
Rspreaentatlve  Spark  M.  Mauuuaga.  H&- 
waU. 

R«presentatlTe  Patsy  T.  Mink,  HmmII. 

Senatfrr  Len  B   Jordan,  Idaho. 

Representative   James   A.   McClure,  Idaho. 

R«preaentatlve  Orval  Hansen.  Idaho. 

Sonator   Adlal    E    Stevenson,   Ml.    DUnola 

Representative    Abner    J.    Mlkva.    IlllnolB 

RepreeentAtlve  Edward  J  Der*laski.  Il- 
linois. 

Representative  John  O.  Klucrynskl.  n- 
Unola. 

Bapresentatlve  Dan  Roetenkowskl,  1111- 
ndB. 

Representative  Robert  McClory.  Illinois. 

Representative  John  V  Erienbom,  Illi- 
nois. 

Representative  Thomas  P  Ralleback  11- 
Unolfl. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Indiana. 

Representative    Earl    P.    Landgrebe.    Indl- 


Representatlve    J     Edward     Roush,    Indi- 
ana. 

Representative     Elwood     H.     Hlllls.     Indl- 


Rpprwwn'Atavp  l>a^id  W    Dennis.  Indiana 
HepreseulAtive    .^ndpew    Ja<x>b6.    Jr.,    Indi- 
ana. 

Senator  JacJc  R   Miner.  Iowa 
Bepreeentatlve   Pred    Schwengel,   Io>wb. 
Repreeentatlvp  William  J   Scherle,  Iowa. 
Senator  Jame«   B    Pearson    Kansas. 
Senator  Robert  J  Dole.  Kansas 
Representative  Keith  G    S«'bellus    Kansas 
Representative  Gamer  E    Shnver,  Kansas 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper    Kentucky. 
Senator    Martow    W     Cook.    Kentucky 
Representative   Raniano   L    MazzoU.   Ken- 
tucky. 
Repreeentatlve  John  C    Watts.  Kentucky 
Representative  Carl  D    Perkins    Kentucky 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Louisiana. 
Representative  Patrick  T.  Caflrey.  Louisi- 
ana. 

Representative   Bdwln    W    Edwards.   Lou- 
isiana. 

RepresentaXtve  Speedy  O.  Long.  Louisiana 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Maine 
Senator  Charlee  McC    Mathlas.  Jr.,  Mary- 
land. 
Senator  J  Glenn  Beall  Jr    Maryland 
Representative  Paul  S  Sarbanes  Maryland 
Representative    Goodloe   E.    Byron.    Mary- 
land. 

Representative  Gilbert  Gude.  Maryland 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte.  Mas-sachu- 
setts. 

Representative  Edward  P    Boland,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representative      Michael      J       Harrington. 
Massachusetts. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  OTJeUl,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representative    James    A     Burke     Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representative  Hastings  Keith.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Representative  Marvin  L  Esch  Michigan 
Representative  Garry  Brown.  Michigan 
Represenutlve  Edward  Hutchinson.  Michi- 
gan 

RepresenUtlve  Guy  A.  Vander  Jagt  Michi- 
gan. 
Representative  Charles  C  Dlggs,  Michigan 
Representative  William  D  Ford  Michigan 
Representative  Martha  W  Griffiths.  Michi- 
gan 

Represenutlve     WUllam     S      Broomfleld 
Michigan. 
Representative  Albert  H    Qvile.  Minnesota 
Representative  Anrher   Neisen    Minnesota 
Repre-sentatlve   Bill   Frenzel,  Minnesota 
Representative  Joseph  E  K.arth  Minnesota 
Representative     Donald     MacKay     Praser 
Minnesota. 
Representative  John  M    Zwach    Mlnnes^rta 
Representative  John  A   Blatnlk   Minnesota 
Senator  James  O   Eastland,  Mississippi 


Senator  John  C.  Stennis.  Mississippi. 
Representative  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Missis- 
sippi 

Representative    Gillespie    V.    Montgomery, 
Mississippi 
Representative  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Missouri. 
Representative   John   Melcher.   Montana. 
Representative  Walter  S  Baring.  Nevada 
Senator  Norrls  Cotton,  New  Hampshire. 
Representative   Janies   C.    Cleveland,    New 
Hampshire. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case.  New  Jersey. 
Representative  John  E.  Hunt.  New  Jersey 
Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  New 
Jersey 

Representative  Prink  TTiompson,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey 

Representative    Edwin    B     Porsythe,    New 
Jersey 

Representative    WUilam    B     Wldnall,    New 
Jersey 

Representative    norence    P.    Dwyer,    New 
Jersey 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  New  Mexico. 
Representative    Harold    L.    Runnels,    New 
Mexico. 

Representative  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New 
York. 
Representative  Norman  F.  Lent.  New  York 
Representative     Seymour     Halpern,     New 
York. 

Representative  Shirley  A.  ChUholm,  New 
York. 

Representative    Bertram    L.    Podell.    New 
York. 

Representative    Robert    C.    McEwen.    New 
York 
Representative  John  H.  Terry,  New  York. 
Representative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New 
York. 

Representative    James    P.    Hastings,    New 
York. 

Senator  Sam  J    Ervln.  Jr..  North  Carolina. 
Representative    Walter    B.    Jones.    North 
Carolina. 

Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Representative    Nick    O&Uflanakls,    North 
Carolina. 

Representative    Alton    A.    Lennon,    North 
Carolina. 

Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Caro- 
lina 

Senator  Milton  R   Young.  North  Dakota 
Representative  Arthur  A    Link,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Senator   William   B    Saxbe.   Ohio. 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  Jr  .  C*lo. 
Representative    Charles    W     Whalen,    Jr., 
Ohio. 

Representative     William     M      McCuUoch, 
Ohio 

Representative  Delbert  L  Latta.  Ohio 
Representative   Jackson    E    Betts    Ohio. 
Representative  Samuel  L   Devine.  Ohio. 
Representative  Charles  A    Mosher    Ohio. 
Representative  Chalmers  P    Wylle    Ohio. 
Representative  John  M    .Ashbrook.  Ohio. 
Representative  Wayne  L   Hays.  Ohio. 
Representative  Charles  J    Carney.  Ohio. 
Representative  Charles  A    Vanlk    Ohio. 
Representative  William  E    Mmshall.  Ohio. 
Representative  Walter  E    Powell    Ohio. 
Senator  Fred  R    Harris.  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Henry  L    Bellmon.  Oklahoma. 
Representative  John  Jarman.  Oklahoma 
Representative     John     N      Happy     Camp. 
Oklahoma 

Senator  Mark  O    Hatfield.  Oregon. 
Senator   Bob   Pack  wood,  Oregon. 
Representative  John  Dellenback,  Oregon. 
Representative  James   A    Byrne,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative    Joshua    Ellberg.    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative  Gus  Yatron    Pennsylvania 
Representative  John   H    Ware.   Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Representative  J.  Irving  Wballey,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Representative  I.Awrence  Coughltn,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Representative   Fred   B    Rocney.   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative  Edwin  D.  Eshleman.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative  George  .^    Ooodling.  Penn- 
sylvania 

Representative   Joseph   M.   Oaydos,   Penn- 
sylvania 

Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Pennsylva- 
nia 

Representative  Albert  W    Johnson,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Representative  James  G    Fulton,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Senator  John  O    Pastore    Rhode  Island 
Representative    Femand    J.    St    Germain. 
Rhode  Island 

Senator  Strom  TTiurmond,  South  Carolina 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings.  South  Carolina 
Representative    Floyd     D      Spence,     South 
Carolina 

Representative    William    J     Bryan    TXxtx. 
South  Carolina 

Representative     James    R      Mann,    South 
Carolina 

Representative  James  H    Qulllen,  Tennes- 
see 

Representative  La  Mar  Baker.  Tennessee 
Representative  Richard  R   Fulton,  Tennes- 
see 

Representative  Leonard  R    Blanton,  Ten- 
nessee 

Representative  Wright  Patman   Texas 
Representative  Ray  Roberts.  Texas 
Representative  Bill  Archer    Texas 
Representative  Bob  Eckhardt    Texas. 
Representative  Jack  Brooks.  Texas 
Representative    WUIlam    R     (Bob)    Poage, 
Texas 

Representative  James  C   Wright,  Jr    Texas 
Representative   Eligio  de   la   Garza.   Texas 
Repre.sentatlve  Richard  C   White.  Texas 
Representative  Henry  B    Gonzalez,  Texas 
Representative  O    Clark  Fisher    T^xae 
Representative  Robert  R    Casey.  Texas 
Representative  Abraham  Kazen.  Jr  .  TYxas 
Representative  K    Gunn  McKay.  Utah 
Representative  Sherman  P  Uoyd.  Utah 
Senator  George  D    Aiken.  Vermont 
Senator  Winston  L    Prouty,  Vermont. 
Senator  Harry  F   Byrd   Jr  ,  Virginia 
Senator  William  B    Spong.  Jr  .  Virginia. 
Representative    David    E     Satterfield.    m. 
Virginia 

Representative  W  C  (Dan)  Daniel,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Representative  J.  Kenneth  Robinson.  Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator  Warren  G   Magnuson.  Washington 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen   Wash- 
ington. 

Representative  Mike  McCormack.  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Robert  C  Byrd.  West  Virginia. 
Senator  William  Proxmlre   Wisconsin. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Wisconsin. 
Representative  Vernon  W    Thomson,  Wis- 
consin. 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Wis- 
consin 

Representative  William  A.  Stelger.  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Representative  David  R  Obey,  Wisconsin 
Representative  John  W  Byrnes,  Wisconsin. 
Representative  Glenn  R  Davis  Wisconsin 
Total:  337, 

CITT    OB    COtJNTT    EXECTTTV-E 

Representative  Harold  T  Johnson.  Rosc- 
viUe   California. 

Representative  Burt  L.  Taloott.  Monterey 
Oounty,  California. 

Representative  John  J.  McP&ll.  Manteca. 
California 

Representative  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Haw- 
thorne   CaJlfomla. 

Representative  Del  M.  Clawson.  Oompton. 
California. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  El 
Monte.  California. 
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Repreaeatatlve  John  S.  Mfinmgnn.  Water- 
Dury,  Connecticut. 

Senator   Edward  J.   Oumey,   Winter  Pvt. 
Florida 

3eaawr  Vance  Hartke,  Evansnile.  IndlfcnA. 

R*pre»«nut.lve  Keith  O    Sebellus.  Norton. 
Kansas 

Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Jefferson  County. 
Kentucky 

Rep.-esentative    Jamea     Harvey.     Saginaw. 
MJctUgan. 

Rapresentatlve   Elford   A.    Cederberg.    Bay 
City.  Michigan. 

Representative  Jack  H.  McDonald,  Bedford 
Tcrwnshlp,  Michigan, 

Senator  Hutjert  H.  Humphrey.  Minneapolis. 
.Mlnneaota. 

Reipresentatlv©  Thomas  Q  Abemethy. 
E;pora,  Misalaaippi 

Representative  WUllam  R.  Hlill.  Jr., 
Weston.  Missouri. 

Representative  Richard  O  Shoup.  MlMoula. 
M.Tntana 

Representative  Jc*n  Melcher.  P^Dr3yth. 
Montana 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  Laoonla.  New 
Hampshire. 

Representative  Edwin  B.  Porsythe.  Moores- 
•.own.  NeTv  Jersey 

Representa-.ive  Robert  A.  Roe.  Wayne 
Township,  Ne*  Jersey, 

Representar.Te  Henry  Helstoekl.  East 
Rutherford.  N>w  Jersey, 

Representative  Edward  J  Fatten.  Perth 
\mt>oy,  .Se*  Jersey 

Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser.  Irvlngton 
yew  York. 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Sche- 
nectady  Vew  York 

Representative  Henry  P  Smith,  m.  North 
Tonawanda   New  York 

Represernative  Walter  B  Jonea.  FarmvUle. 
.N'orth  Carolina. 

Repreaeatative  Donald  D  Clancy.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

Representative  Clarence  E.  Miller.  Lancas- 
•-er  Ohio 

Representative  Wayne  L    Hays.   Flushing 

Otiio 

Representative  John  J.  Duncan.  ECnoxvUle. 
Tenneeaee 

Representative  Earle  Cabell.  Dallas.  Texas 

Representative  James  C  Wright.  Jr.. 
Weatherford.  Texas 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty.  Newport.  Ver- 
mont 

RepresentaUve  Vernon  W  Thomaon.  Rich- 
land  Center.  Wisconsin. 

Total:   36. 

MSliBSB    or    CTTT    O*    COtJlTTT    COtTNCn, 

Senator  Barry  M  Ooldwater.  Phoenix.  Ari- 
zona. 

Representative  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 
Harrison.  Arkansas 

Represenutlve  Don  H.  CTauaen.  Del  Norte 
County.  California. 

Represenutlve  Harold  T.  Johnson.  Roee- 
vllle.  California 

Represenutlve  Ronald  V  Dellums.  Berke- 
ley. California. 

Repreeenutlve  Del  M.  Clawson.  Oompton. 
California 

Represenutlve  Charles  E  Wiggins.  El 
Monte.  California 

Represenutlve  Edward  R  Boybal.  Los  An- 
geles. California. 

Repreoenutjve  Wayne  N  Asplnall.  Pali- 
sade. Colorado 

Senator  Lowell  P  Welcker,  Greenwich. 
Connecticut 

Represenutlve  Robert  N  Olamo.  New  Ha- 
ven. Connecticut. 

Senator  Edward  J  Oumey.  Winter  Park. 
PloTtda 

Represenutlve  J  Herbert  Burke.  Broward 
County   Florida 

Represenutlve  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe.  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

Repreeenutlve  Harold  R.  CoUler.  Berwyn. 
DllnoU. 
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Represenutlve  Charles  M.  Price.  St.  Clair 
County.  Illinois. 

Represenutlve  Keith  O.  Sebellus.  Norton. 
Kansas. 

Represenutlve  P.  Bradford  Morse.  LoweU. 
Massachusetts. 

Represenutlve  Louise  Day  Hicks.   Boston. 
Massachusetu. 

Represenutlve    James     Harvey.     Saginaw. 
Michigan. 

Represenutlve  Jack  H.  McDonald,  Wayne 
County.  Michigan. 

Represenutlve  WUllam  L.  Clay.  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

Representative    Richard    O.    Shoup.    Mis- 
soula. Monuna. 

Represenutlve     John     Melcher.     Porsyth. 
Monuna 

Represenutlve  Walter  S  Baring.  Reno.  Ne- 
vada. 

Senator  CTlfford  P  Case.  Rahway,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Represenutlve  Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  Moores- 
town.  New  Jersey 

Represenutlve     Robert     A.     Roe.     Wayne 
Township.  New  Jersey. 

Represenutlve      Henry      Helstoskl.      Bast 
Rutherford.   New  Jersey 

Represenutlve  Edward  I.  Koch.  New  York. 
New  York. 

Represenutlve  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Sche- 
nectady, New  York. 

Represenutlve  John   H.   Terry.   Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 

Representative    Prank    Horton.   Rochester. 
New  York. 

Represenutlve   Thaddeus  J.   Dulskl.   Buf- 
falo. New  York. 

Representative  Wllmer  D   Mlzell.  Davidson 
County.  North  Carolina 

Represenutlve    Earl    B     Ruth.    Salisbury. 
North  Carolina. 

Represenutlve  WUUam  J  Keating,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

Represenutlve  Donald  D.  Clancy.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

Representative  Clarence  E.  Miller.  tAncas- 
ler.  Ohio. 

Represenutlve  John  WUllam  SUnton,  Lake 
County.  Ohio. 

Represenutlve    Charles    A     Vanlk.    Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Represenutlve  Walter  E.  Powell,  Fairfield. 
Ohio. 

Represenutlve      Lawrence      O.      WUllams. 
Springfield.  Pennsylvania 

Represenutlve  BUI  Archer.  Hunters  Creek 
VUlage.  Texas. 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  San  An- 
tonio. Texas 

Represenutlve    David    E.    Satterflsld    HI, 
Richmond.  Virginia. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Teton  County. 
Wyoming. 

Delegate  Walter  E    Pauntroy.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Total    61 


A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
WORLD  TRADE 

(Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  this  weekend  is  not  all 
that  good  on  the  foreign  trade  front.  In 
fact,  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  predicted  a  trade 
surplus  of  $1  biUlon  or  less  this  year  The 
United  States,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary, has  t)een  loaing  and  is  continuing 
to  lose  its  competitiveness  in  world  mar- 
ket As  bad  as  a  $1  billion  surplus  figure 
would  be,   the   key   words  in   the  Sec- 


retary's prediction,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  are  the  words  "or  less."  For 
the  Secretary  went  on  to  confess  that  we 
may  end  up  this  year,  though  I  am  not 
predicting  It.  with  a  trade  deficit  for  the 
flrst  time  in  75  years  The  most  marked 
decline  has  been  in  the  area  of 
technologically  Intensive  manufactured 
goods.  We  seem  to  be  losing  our  ccHn- 
peUUve  edge  in  this  field  as  foreign 
countries,  with  the  assistance  of  invest- 
ment by  our  multinational  firms  In  their 
economy,  seem  to  be  catching  up  with  us. 
Anyone  who  fails  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  declining  investment  of  this 
Nation's  ONP  ui  pnvate  research  and 
development  and  the  rising  unemploy- 
ment figures  among  this  Nations  tech- 
nicians and  scientific  workers  simply  is 
not  capable  of  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether Furthermore,  anyone  who  does 
not  see  the  connection  between  our  stag- 
gering unemployment  figures  in  this 
sector  and  the  impact  of  foreign  imports 
on  these  figures  is  not  considering  all  the 
factors  in  this  elementary  equation 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  equations, 
one  only  has  to  look  at  the  healthy  bal- 
ance-of-paj-ments  surplus  announced  for 
Japan  recently  and  compare  it  to  the 
$1.4  bUlion  trade  deficit  that  this  coun- 
try had  with  Japan  in  1970  and  realize 
that  It  is  no  accident  that  these  figures 
coincide.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  both  the 
Secretar>'  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  are  lately  In  agree- 
ment and  are  at  least  publlclv  urging 
that  the  United  States  take  a  hard-core 
stand  on  reciprocity  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  these  pubUc  utterances  will  be  re- 
flected In  our  trade  negotiations.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  novel  approach  to  Judge 
from  past  performance. 

Against  this  background.  I  think  it  Is 
clear  for  all  to  see  that  the  old  theory  of 
comparative  advantage  In  world  trade 
isn't  working— we've  all  seen  that  in  the 
reversal  of  our  balance  of  paj-ments  and 
in  the  move  of  many  companies  to  over- 
seas production  sites  Technology  has 
been  refined  and  spread  to  the  point  that 
low-w«ge  labor  In  any  country  can  build 
the  most  advanced  electronic  equip- 
ment— obviously  at  a  lower  cost  than  It 
could  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  multinational  corporations 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  Their  op- 
erations now  make  up  more  than  half  our 
total  trade,  and  they  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
world  economics. 

The  American  Pederatlonlst  recently 
carried  an  article  by  Howard  D  Samuel 
a  vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  discussing 
these  changes  in  world  trade  He  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  old  theories  no 
longer  work,  and  that  we  need  to  develop 
new  formulas  to  meet  new  condltlona. 

His  sug^gestlons  for  new  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  new  conditions  in  worid  trade 
make  sense  to  me.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  Ideas  with  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  am 
including  this  article  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point 

A  N«w  PnspEcnvs  on  Woau>  T»adb 
(By  Howard  D   Samuel) 
Most  of  us  grew  up  In  a  climate  of  free 
trade   The  spirit  of  Cordell  Hull  reigned  su- 
preme and  the  phUoeophy  of  David  Rlcardo, 
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centering  on  the  theory  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage. stUl  held  firm  100  years  after  It  was 
formulated  Rlcardo  and  Hull  both  believed 
that  each  nation  could  Identify  and  develop 
Its  own  economic  strengths,  yielding  its  areas 
of  weakness  to  imports  of  other  nations 

In  theory  It  was  a  logical  and  nicely  bal- 
anced system,  and  It  probably  reeiponded 
qiUte  fairly  to  the  conditions  of  the  world 
150  years  ago  and  to  a  lesser  extent  40  years 
ago.  A  number  of  backward  nations,  endowed 
with  natural  resources  but  without  technol- 
ogy or  a  skilled  labor  force,  could  best  build 
their  economies  around  agriculture  or  min- 
ing And  a  number  of  moderately  developed 
nations  could  only  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  few  rudimentary  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, such  as  basic  lextUes  or  metals  Finally. 
a  few  advanced  nations,  endowed  with  both 
technology  and  a  skilled  labor  force,  could 
handle  the  more  complex  fabricating  proc- 
esses. The  higher  wage  levels  of  the  advanced 
nations  were  protected  naturally,  by  techno- 
logical and  capital  strength 

For  more  than  100  years,  this  formula  for 
free  trade  made  considerable  economic  sense 
and.  although  many  nations  refused  to  accept 
It  In  practice,  la  theory  It  was  hard  to  refute. 
For  the  past  several  decades,  however,  the 
condlUong  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of 
comparative  advantage  have  been  steadily 
enxUng— until  today  the  world  economic  pic- 
ture has  been  .so  drastically  altered  that  the 
theory  Is  almost  meaningless 

The  main  factor  which  has  changed  has 
t>een  the  world-wide  spread  of  technology 
Although  many  countries  still  must  be  clas- 
slfled  as  under-developed,  t«chnologlcal 
processe.i*  have  been  so  rationalized  and  re- 
fined that  almost  any  country  o&n  produce 
almost  anything  It  wants  to — so  long  as  It 
has  the  necessary  caplUl 

The  unschooled  girls  of  Taiwan  can  do 
Just  as  well  assembling  complex  TV  com- 
ponents a.s  the  high  achooi  graduates  of  New 
Jersey  The  untrained  workers  of  Africa  or 
Asian  nations  can  be  uught  to  produce  com- 
plex praduots,  ranging  from  tiny  translators 
to  giant  turbines  as  readily  as  the  skilled 
workers  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  West  Coast 
And  the  depressed  Inhabitants  of  the  oKkst 
squalid  slums  of  the  Far  East  can  be  Uught 
to  make  specialty  steel  products  Just  as  well 
as  the  experienced  workers  of  Pltuburgh 

The  astonishing  dispersal  of  technology  Is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
General  Instrument  Corporation  manufac- 
turer of  the  most  advanced  kinds  of  elec- 
tronic components  Oeneral  Instrument  Is 
the  largest  single  employer  in  Taiwan — a  na- 
tion which  we  would  normally  classify  as 
under-developed.  where  native  workers 
would  be  most  suitably  employed  harvesting 
rice  for  export  Instead  they  are  manufactur- 
ing diodes — at  about  10  oenu  an  hour.  Elec- 
tronic calculators,  electric  typewriters,  auto- 
mobiles and  computer  parts  are  just  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  complex  technology  which  have 
come  to  roost  In  what  used  to  be  considered 
the  backward  nations  of  the  Far  East  or 
South  America 

Nor  Is  there  a  shortage  of  international 
capital  For  the  other  changing  factor  has 
been  the  spread  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions—.giant  comp»anl«s.  most  of  them  baaed 
in  the  United  States,  others  In  Europe  and 
Japtan.  which  have  set  up  subsidiaries  all 
over  the  globe  As  one  economist.  AFL-CIO 
Research  Director  Nat  Ooldflnger.  has  de- 
scribed It.  "through  the  use  of  modern  means 
of  communication  and  transporUtlon. 
through  the  operation  of  foreign  subsidiary 
plants  and  other  facilities  and  through 
license,  patent  and  other  arrangements  with 
foreign  companies  these  U.S  -based  multi- 
nationals Juggle  production  distribution, 
shipping  and  sales  of  parts  and  components 
as  well  a«  assembled  finished  products  across 
national  frontiers  " 

This  Is  not  a  minor  part  of  our  trade  pat- 
tern In   1B71.  In  one  way  or  another,  more 


than  half  our  total  trade  is  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  these  multinational  companies, 
beyond  the  reach  of  normal  competitive 
transactions  between  Americans  and  na- 
tionals of  other  countries 

In  1970  alone,  U  S  Investment  In  foreign 
planu  and  equipment  amounted  to  (13  bU- 
Uon,  One  of  the  reeulU  has  been  a  steady 
erosion  In  our  balance  of  trade  position 
EUlmlnatlng  government  aid  programs,  the 
United  States  has  slipped  by  several  bUlion 
dollars  In  trade  In  the  last  decade  and  is  now 
operating  at  a  deficit  Where  the  Umted 
States  once  benefitted  from  a  trade  surplus, 
exporting  more  than  we  Imported,  today  we 
are  lmf>ortlng  more  than  we  export  This 
means  a  net  outflow  of  trade  dollars,  a  con- 
dition which  makes  even  old-fashioned  free 
traders  grim — and  has  contributed  to  the 
current  crisis  for  the  U.S.  dollar  In  the 
International  market. 

Those  new  factors  have  transformed  the 
shape  of  International  trade  Neither  Rlcardo 
nor  Cordell  Hull  would  recognlsse  the  normal 
pattern  of  trade  today,  which  is  not  the  regu- 
lar and  easy  fiow  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured products  between  nations,  but  the 
convulsive  moves  and  counter-moves  of  cor- 
porations closing  up  plants  In  one  nation  to 
open  up  In  another  Comparative  advan- 
tages still  remain,  but  the  exercise  of  com- 
parative advantage  Is  likely  to  be  controlled 
not  by  individual  nations  choosing  their  own 
future  destinies,  but  of  corporate  chief  ex- 
ecutives living  on  another  continent  And  In 
most  cases  the  principal  comparative  ad- 
vantage which  remains  to  distinguish  one 
country  from  another  is  workers'  wages 

Technology,  capital  and  skills  can  and 
do  cross  national  boundaries  The  only  factor 
which  Is  still  anchored  fast  is  the  wage  level 
And  In  the  com.petltlon  between  wage  levels. 
the  advanced  nations. — particularly  the 
United  SUtes— wui  always  come  out  the 
loeer. 

Few  U.S  industries  are  Immune  to  the  ne>w 
formulation  of  comparative  advantage  among 
nations  It  Is  n'>t  Just  a  question  of  high 
wage  nations  giving  up  the  labor  Intensive 
industries  such  as  textllee  and  apparel  Com- 
plex electronic  products,  machinery,  auto- 
mobiles, chemicals,  metal  products — «li  these 
Industries  find  themselves  vulnerable  to  in- 
creased impoTtB  from  nations  which  we  used 
to  call  undeveloped  but  which  now  have 
technology  and  caplul—  and  low  wages 

Technology,  capital.  Invention,  skills- 
nothing  can  give  us  the  natural  protection 
which  was  once  afforded  us.  In  theory  and  in 
fact  If  the  process  continues  unabated,  the 
final  Irony  Is  that  we  could  t>e  reduced  to  the 
posture  of  the  backward  nations  of  the  IBth 
century,  depending  on  the  sales  of  agricul- 
tural products — we  are  already  a  major  ex- 
porter of  soybeans — In  order  to  buy  the  man- 
ufactured products  turned  out  by  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  Asia  From  shirt-sleeves  to 
shlrt-sleevee.  In  a  half-dozen  generations — on 
a  global  basis' 

This  Is  not  hyperbole  England  and  the 
United  Sutes  have  been  playing  the  role  of 
the  advanced  nations,  exchanging  manufac- 
tured products  for  the  raw  materials  of  back- 
ward nations,  along  the  pattern  of  compara- 
tive advantage  drawn  up  by  Rlcardo  But 
the  formerly  backward  nations  are  now 
capable  of  producing  computers,  airplanes 
and  electronics  and  they  are  cap»able  of  ex- 
porting those  products  to  the  United  SUtes 
in  trade  for  our  agrlcu'tural  products 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  tear  down 
the  machinery  of  trade,  close  up  our  p>orts 
and  retreat  behind  an  Impenetrable  wall  of 
urlffs  and  quotas  to  protect  our  industrial 
sector''  Of  course  not  No  sensible  observer 
has  made  the  suggestion  But  It  does  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  recast  the 
poonomic  philosophies  of  the  last  century  In 
1971  terms,  to  develop  new  formulas  to  meet 
new  conditions.  We  cannot  continue  to  de- 


pend on  theories  which  kept  us  afioat   160 
years 

PecuUarly  enough,  the  direction  In  which 
we  should  be  heading  has  already  been  well 
charted  by  many  of  the  same  academicians 
and  theorists  who  today  appear  to  resist  anv 
change  In  our  trade  policies  For  the  past 
40  years,  liberal  economists  have  come  to 
realize  that  laissez  falre— the  theory  that 
governed  all  economics  for  much  of  the  19th 
century— can  no  longer  be  supported  In  to- 
day's complex  world 

Under  the  laissez  falre  philosophy,  we  got 
unending  and  successive  cycles  of  prosperity 
and  depression,  unemployment,  insecurity, 
low  wage  leveU.  unequal  job  opportunity! 
cheating  in  the  market  place,  monopoly  prac- 
tices, and  all  the  depredaUoas  of  the  public 
welfare  that  the  robber  barons  could  devlsa. 
It  became  obvious  that  without  government 
regulations  to  encourage  and  enforce  a  more 
equal  sharing  of  Its  yield,  the  free  enterprise 
system  might  well  be  laying  the  foundation 
for  Its  own  demise  As  a  result,  starting  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  accelerat- 
ing the  past  40  years,  we  have  been  passing 
laws  regulating  almost  every  area  of  our  lives. 
Finance  and  banking.  utUltles.  advertis- 
ings practices,  the  manufacture  of  drugs, 
food  and  many  other  products  safety  stand- 
ards, minimum  wages,  unemployment  in- 
surance and  social  security  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  government  no  longer  allows 
the  free  play  of  the  marketplace  Society 
generally  is  demanding  more  controls  not 
fewer,  to  assure  that  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
ere  shared  more  equiUbly  and  used  more  pro- 
ductively 

Surprlalngly.  internaUonal  trade  U  one 
area  where  the  economists  still  believe  in  a 
large  measure  of  laissez  falre  International 
trade,  contrary  to  some  claims,  does  not  play 
an  overwhelmingly  imporunt  part  in  otir 
sundard  of  living,  since  It  makes  up  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct. But  because  Its  effects  are  confined  to 
the  industrial  area,  the  damage  caused  by 
unregulated  trade  can  be  fairly  Intensive. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  unregulated  Inter- 
r.atlonal  trade  any  more  than  we  can  afford 
unregtilated  security  markets  or  drug  manu- 
facturing or  food  packaging  Regulation  of 
trade,  designed  to  soften  the  impact  of  con- 
centrated imports  from  other  nations  with 
lower  wage  sundards,  has  become  an  abso- 
lute necessity  L'  we  are  to  avoid  growing 
di&rupuon,  loss  of  job  opportunities  and 
sharp  rises  In  our  cosu  of  Job  training  and 
public  assisunce 

There  are  some  economists  who  insist  th*t 
adjustment  assistance  wUi  solve  the  disloca- 
•aons  caused  by  international  trade.  For  the 
first  seven  years  of  lu  existence,  from  lB«a  to 
l»«»,  no  cases  were  approved  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  adjustment  assistance.  Then 
the  commission  changed  Its  inurpretatlon 
of  the  law  and  about  10,000  workers  have  re- 
ceived some  benefits  since.  But  at  best,  ad- 
Justmsnt  assistance  provides  only  temporary 
relief  for  the  worker  whose  Job  has  been  loct 
to  Imports  and  even  then  only  when  disloca- 
tions can  be  measured  In  terms  of  an  iso- 
lated factory  or  shop,  or  even  In  terms  of  a 
small  industry,  employing  only  a  few  thou- 
sajid  workers 

Today,  however,  the  growing  tl<le  of  im- 
ports threatens  whole  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. Baaed  on  the  number  of  firms  and 
workers  in  the  texUle-apparel  indtutry.  few- 
example,  if  only  3  percent  a  year  needed  ad- 
justment assistance.  It  would  cost  the  federal 

budget    several    bUllon    doUars    a    yev ^for 

only  a  small  slice  of  only  one  Industry.  Ob- 
vlotisly  adjustment  assUtance  U  not  the  road 
to  a  secure  trade  policy,  even  though  It  has 
Its  use  In  certain  cases. 

Even  m  terms  of  the  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries, which  might  be  the  flrst  to  feel  the 
effecU.  It  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  nation 
to  support  wholesale  dlsrupUon.  In  our  a«« 
of  technology,  labor-lntenalTe  Industries  of- 
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t«i  a  last  refugee  for  the  low-sUUed.  ln*de- 
qu»tely  educated  worker,  of  whom  the  TJnlted 
Steces  9tu:  bM  [uUHona.  Not  *ii  of  Oieae  work- 
ers can  be  directed  into  the  serrtce  tridea — 
reaiaurmts.  discount  stores  and  moteis  Juat 
doesn':  have  enough  Jobs  to  accommodate 
:hem.  An  Industry  like  tertUe-appareJ  offers 
almoBt  J  5  million  Jobs,  many  of  them  re- 
quiring minimal  entry  skills  Whole«»le  fail- 
ures would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  our 
.T»»npower  policies 

3ome  commentators  claim  we  should  put 
a  Ud  on  our  wage  levels,  presumably  so  we 
could  some  day  compete  with  other  nations 
This  suggestion  Is  wildly  unre*llBtlc  Many 
jf  the  principal  eiporters  to  the  United 
States — In  the  Par  East  and  In  South  Amer- 
ica— have  wage  levels  so  low  that  It  would 
take  generations  for  them  to  catch  up  even 
if  we  stood  stUl  In  South  Korea,  which  Is  a 
;arge  exporter  of  textiles,  apparel  and  other 
products  industrial  workers  are  p*id  at  the 
.evel  3f  about  10  oents  an  hour  In  Hong 
Kong  and  Mexico,  average  wages  are  around 
W  cents  an  hour  Little  can  be  done  In  the 
near  future  to  moderate  the  differential. 

And  that's  not  to  consider  the  serious 
social  question  of  why  workers  have  to  sub- 
sidize .American  industry  to  assxire  our  com- 
petitive position  In  the  world  This  is  a 
problem  involving  the  entire  nation,  not  Just 
working  people — who  are  the  least  able  to 
afford  competitive  pressures — and  the  solu- 
tion must  come  through  national  poltcles  In- 
volving all  interest. 

Finally.  It  Is  questionable  whether  It  would 
be  'oseful  for  the  nation  to  try  to  hold  back 
wage  levels  We  have  built  the  highest  living 
standard  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not  by 
keeping  wages  low  but  by  allowing  all  seg- 
ments -^f  the  community  to  share  In  our 
wealth  The  process  has  been  far  from  perfect, 
but  our  go«l  should  be  to  Improve  the  equity 
of   our   distribution    p>ollcleB.    not    reduce    It 

The  answer  to  our  international  trade  prob- 
lems la  not  adjustment  assistance  or  reduced 
wages  The  answer  is  to  apply  to  foreign  trade 
the  same  degree  of  regulation  and  control 
that  we  take  for  granted  In  our  domestic 
transactions 

W'.;:  import  controls  for  disrupted  Indus- 
tnee  lead  to  a  trade  war'  The  free  traders 
would  have  us  believe  so  but  the  facts  on 
record  do  not  support  their  fears  Nations 
trade  with  one  another  for  cold  hard  eco- 
nomic advantage  Quotas,  tariffs,  preferential 
systems  and  border  taxes  are  common  all  over 
the  globe  and  •^■^er^  nation  is  used  to  doing 
business  with  other  nations  as  best  It  can 
despite  the  barriers  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
the  United  States  although  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  already  has  quotas  on 
a  few  products  and  no  one  has  seen  any 
?i(?n  of  trade  war? 

The  controls  we  need  will  not  cut  off  or 
even  reduce  existing  trade  They  will  simply 
assure  foreign  nations  their  proper — «uid 
properly  growing — share  of  the  domestic 
market  at  the  same  time  affording  breathing 
tune  for  domestic  Industry  to  adjust  to 
changing  market  conditions  We  have  already 
seen  the  need  for  such  controls  In  a  few 
industries  as  cotton  textiles,  oil  and  sugar 
and  In  general  o'.ir  experience  has  been  that 
we  were  able  to  safey.iard  the  ability  of  do- 
mestic produciT's  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
imports  at  the  wuTie  time  to  provide  us  with 
whatever  benefits  the  Imports  themselves 
afford 

Other  nations  have  readily  accommodated 
themselves  to  these  quotas — as  well  they 
should  since  moet  nations  have  far  more 
wide-ranging  quota  systems  than  we  do 
Today  we  should  spplv  the  same  approach  to 
all  imports,  to  g\vf  ijs  the  benefit  of  a  steady 
growing  level  of  prr)duet8  from  abroad  but 
fending  off  the  numbering  effects  of  sweep- 
ing   Increases 

We  should  begin  to  Install  the  same  kind 
of  safeg^jarda  over  our  international  trade 
that  ws  have  over  domestic  commerce — and 


the  most  other  nations  institutsd  over  their 
trade  policies  years  ago.   Unregulated   trade 
once  may  have  made  sense — a  century  ago 
Today  It  is  the  road  to  disaster 

THC  cai.i,  roa  nkw  tsaos  lcgisl.ation 

The  .APL-Cno  Executive  Council  h^  csaied 
Tor  new  trade  and  investment  legislation  em- 
bracing the  following  concepts 

One  New  tax  measures  are  needed  to  halt 
the  export  of  U  3  Jobs,  remove  the  incentive 
to  establish  production  and  assembly  facili- 
ties abroad  and  create  tax  disincentives  to 
curt)  expanded  production  abroad 

Profits  earned  by  the  forei^  operations  of 
U  S  oorporatlons  should  be  taxed  at  the  time 
thev  are  earned  Under  present  law.  corpora- 
Mons  are  allcawed  tc.  defer  OS  taxes  until 
they  are  repatriated  to  the  United  States  and 
distributed,  which  may  never  b*ppen. 
Foreign  tax  payments  should  be  allowed  a 
deduction  on  U  S  taxes,  but  the  present 
allowance  of   a  tax  credit  should  be  halted 

A  Treasury  Department  study  and  report 
should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
degree  of  enfarc«oaent  and  compliance  with 
the  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
requiring  oorporatlons  to  attribute  their  in- 
ccane  to  Ohe  specific  foreign  subsidiary  where 
the  Income  was  earned  Its  (Hirpoee  is  to 
prevent  corporations  from  allocating  their 
foreign  income  among  various  subeldlarles  so 
as  to  pay  the  minimum  possible  taxes 

Wherever  corporations  with  global  account- 
ing systems  are  found  not  In  compliance, 
they  should  be  given  a  reasonable  period  for 
compliance,  but  compliance  shoruld  be  made 
mandatory  In  all  instances. 

The  amount  of  write-offs  that  U-8  tax 
laws  presently  allow  US  corporations  for 
depreciation  for  foreign  substdiarlee  should 
be  replaced  by  a  sliding  scale  alio'wance  which 
relates  to  the  tools,  technology  and  purpose 
of  the  faciuty  If.  for  example.  ICK)  percent 
of  tti«  capital  assets  isucb  as  machinery) 
in  the  foreign  subsidiary  was  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  US.  government  and  the 
U3.  taxpayer  the  depredation  allowed  would 
be  sepo  However.  If  the  productJon  of  the 
foreign  subsidiary  serves  a  great  social  pur- 
pose and  has  no  adverse  Impact  on  US  trade. 
the    depreciation    allowance    could    be     the 

nrtAyimum 

A  tax  should  be  Imposed  on  the  valu«  of 

any  patents,  licenses  and  tectinology  ex- 
ported Fvirther.  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
royal ues  received  by  US.  companies  Items  of 
the  Tariff  Schedule  which  Invite  the  transfer 
of  production  abroad  through  low  tariffs 
should  be  repealed 

Two  Clear  legislative  direction  Is  necessary 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  regulate, 
supervise  and  curb  the  outflows  of  U.S. 
capital  At  the  present  time,  controls  on  for- 
eign investment  are  loose.  Inadequate  and  not 
related  to  trade  and  p>roduction  Authority 
given  the  Prealdent  should  lnclu<le  considera- 
tions for  the  kind  of  investment  that  would 
be  made  abroad,  the  product  Involved,  the 
made,  the  linkage  of  the  Investment  to  the 
flow  of  trade  and  Its  effect  on  U  S  employ- 
ment and  the  national  economy. 

The  AFL-CIO  objects  to  turning  ov«r  to 
multUateraLi  agencies,  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  supervision  of  private  Investment 
abroad  for  AID  purposes 

In  addition,  a  report  on  enforcement  of 
the  P\)relgn  Assistance  Act  of  19fll  Is  strongly 
needed  A  provision  In  this  law  was  aimed 
at  keeping  developcnent  loans  from  disrupt- 
ing US.  production  It  requires  that  not 
more  than  30  percent  of  production  In  a 
foreign  factory  creaited  by  a  development 
loan  may  be  exported  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
compete  with  U  3 -made  products  To  date 
no  disclosure  has  been  made  on  the  opera- 
tion— or  effectiveness — of  this  provision 

Three  US  government  poilcy  has  encour- 
aged the  export  of  technology  In  recent  years 
U  3  companies  have  been  licensing  produc- 
tion to  foreign  licensees  and  patentees  who 


produce    behind    foreign    trade    barriers    for 
export  to  the  United  Slates 

This  pcrtlcy  should  be  reversed  by  giving 
the  Preialdent  clear  authority  to  regulate, 
supervise  and  curb  licensing  and  p>atent 
agreements  on  the  basis  of  congressional ly 
determined  standards  These  would  Include 
the  kind  of  investment,  the  product  Involved, 
the  country  at  Investment,  the  linkage  to 
trade  flows  from  such  transfers  and  the  effect 
on  U  S    employment  and   the  economy 

Pour  Reports  should  be  made  to  the  US 
Department  a<  Labor  on  foreign  wages  paid 
by  the  military  and  US  business  These  re- 
ports should  be  on  the  same  basis  that  U  S 
law  now  requires  reporting  on  wages  and 
hours  within  the  United  States  TTie  State 
Departmejnt  and  other  U  S  agencies  should 
press  for  fair  labor  standards  In  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Five:  It  should  be  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  that  the 
healthy  expansion  of  the  world  economy  is 
linked  to  the  continuation  of  a  diversified, 
productive  and  fully  employed  economic  and 
social  system  here  as  well  at  abroad  To  as- 
sure this  policy  mechanisms  should  be  estab- 
lished to  avoid  the  continued  displacement 
of  U  S  production  tax-base  erosion,  market 
disruption  and  export  of  American  Jobs 

Quantitative  restraints  with  a  base  year 
of  1966-66.  should  be  aipplled  to  products  and 
parts  of  products  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  allowing  for  a  flexible  growth  factor 
related  to  US   production  of  the  Item 

Exceptions  to  quantitative  quotas  could  be 
made  where  a  legitimate  voluntary  agre^nent 
now  exists  or  la  negotiated  on  the  Item  with 
other  sufjplying  oountrtos  and  where  the  fail- 
ure to  Import  the  Item  would  disrupt  U.S. 
productJon   and   US    markets 

To  carry  out  this  program  a  single  agency 
with  quasi-Independent  authority  to  serve 
the  Congress  should  be  established  This 
agency  would  determine  the  quantitative 
limitations,  advise  the  Dongreas  of  nec«wary 
Interim  adjuiftments  for  item.s  where  data  are 
not  available  and  supervise  the  maintenance 
of  the  program  Because  of  the  hroacl  spec- 
trum of  Its  operation  the  agency  should  be 
oompoeed  of  the  merjfed  ojjeratlons  of  the 
Tariff  Oommlsslnn  with  the  necessary  trade- 
related  parts  of  the  Commerce.  Labor  and 
Treasury    Departments 

Six:  Products  should  be  clearly  labeled  to 
show  the  country  of  origin  for  components 
and  piirts  as  well  as  the  final  product  For 
example,  a  TV  !»et  made  from  parts  produced 
and  assembled  In  Taiwan  Hong  Kong,  the 
United  States  and  Korea  should  show  the 
source  of  the  components  as  well  as  the  final 
product 

Seven  All  Imports  should  conform  strictly 
to  all  laws  designed  to  protect  the  safety  and 
health   of   American    oonsumers 

Right  Federal  standards  for  International 
accounting  by  U  S  flrm.1  with  foreign  opera- 
tions should  be  established  and  enforced 
Such  accounting  standards  should  be  con- 
slsrtent  with  the  uniform  accounting  required 
by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 

Under  current  law  Customs  officials  classify 
Imports  under  general  categories  related  to 
the  collection  of  tariffs  rather  than  to  the 
actual  description  of  the  imported  product 
The  Census  and  Cusrtoms  Bureaus  should 
have  consistent  reporting  systems  so  Imports 
can  be  related  oo  production  In  the  United 
States  The  tariff  law  should  be  amended 
to  require  shipping  declarations  and  Invoices 
to  Include  product  descriptions 

Nine  The  Antidumping  Act  of  1931  must 
be  modernized  to  assure  effective  action 
against  'dumping,"  the  practice  of  unload- 
ing large  quantities  at  prices  below  their 
fair  value  Urwler  current  operations,  dump- 
ing findings  have  taken  as  much  as  two 
jrears  Interpretaltons  of  the  law  have  not 
made  rlear  that  employment  and  working 
conditions  should  be  part  of  the  test  of 
Injury  to  an  Industry  The  law  should  shorten 
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the  period  of  a  finding  of  dumping  to  four 
months,  make  the  Injury  determination 
simultaneous  with  the  determination  of 
sales  at  less  than  fair  value  and  place  the 
determinations  within  the  single  agency 
established  to  supervised  international  trade 


PRESIDENTIAL     VETO     OF     PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROGRAM 

'  Mr  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent. In  vetoing  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1971.  has  acted  with  fore- 
sight and  responsibility  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation. 

The  Democrats  are  now  claiming  thai 
millions  of  unemployed  could  have  bene- 
fitted from  this  act  Not  even  the  most 
optimistic  proponent  of  this  accelerated 
public  works  program  ever  suggested 
that  millions  of  unemployed  workers 
would  find  Jobs  as  a  result  of  this  bill 

We  have  only  past  performance  on 
which  we  can  judge  the  success  of  such 
an  accelerated  employment  program. 
Utilizing  that  past  knowledge — specifi- 
cally, the  1962  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act — we  see  that  the  peak  emplo>-ment 
period  was  reached  a  full  2  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  And, 
at  that  time,  only  46  000  workers  were 
actually  employed — a  number  far  short 
of  Democrat  claims 

We  must  also  consider  that  this  legis- 
lation would  bring  about  an  expenditure 
of  $2  billion  over  and  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  This  creates  Intense  in- 
flationarv  pressures  which  would  actually 
lower  the  standard  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  on  social  security 
and  fixed  incomes  Furthermore,  millions 
more  could  be  required  to  pay  additional 
taxes  In  order  to  support  this  unworkable, 
extravagant,  ineffective  attempt  to  com- 
bat unemployment. 

President  Nixon  has  offered  sound, 
constructive  alternatives  to  accelerated 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  outlined 
in  his  veto  message  Others  are  outlined 
in  his  budget  for  fiscal  1972. 

The  President  has  increased  outlays 
for  public  works  projects  by  $1.4  billion 
over  last  year  He  has  also  requested 
appropriations  of  $2  billion  per  year  for 
the  next  3  years  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  These  sums  are 
planned  within  the  budget  and  are  non- 
inflationary  But,  as  the  Democrats  pro- 
posed, to  add  $2  bUiion  over  and  above 
the  President's  budgetary  allocations  is 
highly  inflationary,  irresponsible  splurg- 
ing of  tax  dollars  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment simply  does  not  have. 

Another  alternative  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  implemented  is  a  multi- 
million-dollar technology  mobilization 
and  reemployment  program  designed  to 
retrain  and  employ  the  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  highly  skilled  workers 
of  the  aerospace  industry  and  other  tech- 
nical industries  Unemployment  in  these 
fields  is  at  an  all  time  high  However,  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  which  the 
President  has  vetoed  would  in  no  w&y 
whatsoever  alleviate  unemployment  in 
this  area. 


An  accelerated  public  works  program 
never  has  and — by  virtue  of  Its  nature — 
never  can  provide  immediate  employ- 
ment. It  Is  a  cruel  hoax  to  perpetrate  on 
the  unemployed  workers  of  this  Nation  to 
lead  them  to  believe  that  this  type  of  Job 
program  can  bring  immediate  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  commend 
President  Nixon  for  he  has  acted  with 
justification  and  In  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans.  He  Ls  attempting  to  cure 
the  Inflationary  Ills  that  the  Democrats 
seem  bent  on  continuing  and  expanding 
by  their  reckless  spending — regardless  of 
the  consequences. 


U.S.  TRADE  CRISIS 

(Mr  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past 
month  a  negotiating  team  headed  by 
Ambassador  at  Large  David  M,  Kennedy 
has  been  attempting  to  work  out  textile 
agreements  with  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Taiwan. 

Today's  news  media  disclose  that  dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  negotiations  our 
Nation's  position  in  world  trade  deterio- 
rated seriously.  For  the  first  time  in  21 
years  the  United  States  has  reported 
trade  deficits  in  2  consecutive  months. 

The  textile  industry  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  this  flood  of  low- wage  imports, 
some  of  It  from  nations  which  have  been 
the  recipients  of  massive  US  economic 
and  military  assistance  and  which  never- 
theless erect  unfair  barriers  to  U.S. 
manufactured  goods 

For  that  reason  those  of  us  fighting 
to  preserve  the  U.S.  textile  industry  are 
disappointed  in  preliminary  reix)rts 
which  indicate  that  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy has  been  met  with  uncompromising 
and  uncooF>eratlve  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  some  of  these  governments 

According  to  reports  received  in  this 
country,  Ambassador  Kennedy  has  tried 
to  explain  to  the  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries that  their  virtually  unrestrained 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  are  creating 
■serious  economic  problems  for  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry,  an  industry  which 
along  with  apparel  manufacturing,  pro- 
vides employment  for  about  2.3  million 
Americans.  The  reports  I  have  heard  in- 
dicate that  Korea  and  Hong  Kong  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Ambassdor's 
proposals 

Imports  from  the  Par  East  are  threat- 
ening the  very  future  of  one  of  our  most 
essential  Industries,  one  which  provides 
jobs  at  all  levels  of  skills  in  49  of  our  50 
States  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  sacri- 
fice this  type  of  payroll,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  critical  unemployment  situ- 
ation in  this  country 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  more 
than  200.000  people  are  employed  In 
manufacturing  textiles,  appsj^l,  and 
manmade  fibers.  Another  23.000  are  em- 
ployed on  cotton  farms.  And  countless 
others,  offering  supplies  and  services  to 
the  textile  industry,  depend  upon  it  for 
all  or  part  of  their  income  Over  20  per- 
cent of  the  textile  work  force  in  my  State 
is  black,  and  in  some  areas  black  employ- 
ment is  as  high  as  40  percent.  The  tex- 


tile indusrtry  Is  a  vital  source  of  jobs  for 
people  with  all  tj-pes  of  skills. 

Yet,  today,  we  see  Government  policies 
which  have  permitted  low-wage  imports, 
made  at  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  Iri 
this  countr>-,  reach  such  volumes  that 
they  have  di^laced  the  equivalent  of 
300.000  jobs  in  textiles  and  apparel.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  an  actual  job 
drop  of  100,000  in  the  past  year  Just 
think  what  100,000  textUe  jobs  would  do 
to  get  our  economy  back  on  Its  feet. 

In  spite  of  these  job  losses  here  in  this 
country,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
act  decisively  to  slow  the  tide  of  imports 
which  is  flooding  this  countrj-  from  the 
low-wage  countries  of  the  Par  East 

In  the  past  3  years,  imports  frcwi  Ko- 
rea neariy  tripled,  from  177  million 
square  yards  In  1968  to  300  million  square 
yards  in  1970,  and  they  are  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  400  milhon  square  yards 
this  year.  Taiwan's  imports  have  tripled 
since  1968,  and  Japans  textile  exports 
were  in  excess  of  1  billion  square  yards 
last  year. 

According  to  press  reports  from  the 
Far  East.  Taiwan  has  shown  a  wiUing- 
ness  to  discuss  limitations  on  its  textile 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Korea,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  made  excessive  de- 
mands. They  not  only  want  to  start  at 
the  record  high  level  of  1970,  but  they 
want  fantastic  annual  increases 

Japtin  has  come  up  with  a  totally  un- 
realistic and  unworkable  plan  of  self- 
regulation.  We  are  wilUng  to  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  future  growth  of  our  textile 
market  with  these  countries,  but  they 
seem  to  be  asking  for  all  of  our  future 
growth.  They  plead  Uiat  they  are  devel- 
oping countries,  which  need  big  export 
markets.  But  they  must  realize  that  we 
have  serious  unemployment  problems  in 
this  country  We  cannot  afford  to  sarri- 
flce  our  major  job-producing  industries 
to  help  other  countries  grow  fat. 

Japan  today  has  the  second  largest 
gross  national  product  in  the  free  world. 
We  helped  her  get  into  that  position  with 
foreign  aid  and  generous  trade  policies. 
We  opened  our  markets  freely,  while  she 
carefully  sheltered  her  domestic  indus- 
tries from  outside  competition. 

Trade  among  friendly  nations  must  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned  Our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Par  East  must 
realize  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
economy  at  home  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  help  them.  Our  economy  will 
not  regain  its  strength  until  we  adopt 
more  realistic  trade  policies  especially 
where  textiles  and  apparel  are  concerned. 
Both  our  foreign  trading  partners  and 
the  current  administration  must  now  un- 
dersund  that  this  Congress  is  deter- 
mined to  take  action.  Unless  relief  is 
forthcoming  shortly  through  adminis- 
trative action  or  diplomacy,  the  Congress 
will  pass  trade  legislation.  No  promise  of 
negotiaUons,  no  fake  unilateral  declara- 
tions or  threats  of  veto  will  deter  this 
Congress  from  enacting  a  fair  and  equi- 
table trade  bill  is  relief  is  not  otherwise 
forthcoming 


VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mrs     ABZUG    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

Mrs.  ABZUO    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 

this  House  came  close  to  reclaiming  its 
constitutional  position  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign afTairs  when  176  Members  voted  m 
favor  of  Mr  Whalzn's  motion  to  Instruct 
our  confereee  on  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  accept  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
This  amiendment  would  have  made  it  the 
stated  policy  of  the  United  States  to  its 
military  forces  from  Vietnam,  in  a 
prompt  and  orderly  manner,  within  9 
months.  I  deeply  regret  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  accept  the  Mansfleld 
amendment,  and  I  fervently  hope  that. 
i?lven  another  chance,  we  will  accept  it, 
or  something  like  It.  In  the  near  future 
Last  week.  I  had  the  privilege  of  testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  F^aciflc  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  I  thank  Mr  Oallaghbr. 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  for 
his  keen  interest  m  my  remarks,  and  In- 
clude at  this  point  the  text  of  my  tertl- 
mony 

VtamttONT  ow  CoMC«aa«woKA3«  Bclxji  .Kat-rr. 
B«rO»X    THX    SUBCOMMirm    on    Asia.v    a.nd 

P»CTnc  aitjuks  of  thx  Hocsb  Foczicn  Ar- 

r*r«a  Comrmx*.  Jv^tk  24,  1971 

ThanJt  you  for  this  opportualty  to  app«ar 
before  you  today  Wiiatever  your  individual 
7lews  on  th*  war  in  Indochina,  I  think  we 
can  all  agree — pai-icularly  in  view  of  the  dls- 
cloaures  in  the  Psntagon  papers — that  these 
hearings  come  :»te  or.  the  scene  of  hlatory 

The  interest  f  the  American  people  and 
the  Interest  of  truth  would  best  have  been 
served  if  the  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, acting  on  its  constitutional  author- 
ity had  held  a  continuous  series  public  hear- 
ings on  the  war  beginning  in  the  early  1960's 

Instead,  that  responsibility  to  shed  light 
on  the  soun:es,  rationale  and  conduct  of  our 
nations  foreign  policy  waa.  In  effect  abdi- 
cated to  the  academic  community  which, 
through  a  series  of  public  t«»ch-lns.  flrst 
brought  the  complex  Issues  of  the  war  before 
the  .\merlcan  people  This  was  an  educa- 
tlonAl  role  subsequently  taken  over  by  the 
Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  and  Il- 
luminated by  one  startling  dlscloBtire  after 
another  In  the  press  and  on  TV 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  those  early 
teach-ins.  and  for  the  American  people  it  has 
been  a  Journey  of  discovery  from  initial  de- 
tachment to  skeptlsm  questioning,  dlsUlu- 
ilonment  moral  outrage,  and  at  last,  re- 
pudiation of  the  longest  war  In  our  history 

.As  one  who  opposed  Americas  role  In  the 
war  .'rom  the  beginning  perhaps  I  should 
and  some  mora,  satlafactlon  in  this  progres- 
sion of  understanding  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  this  conflict  r  cannot  There  has  been  too 
much  blood  spilled  too  many  dead  and 
wounded  too  many  — both  Americans  and  In- 
dochlneae — who  are  stll!  ivl.nj^  and  suffering 
unnecessarily  as  we  sit  here  and  tAlk 

The  war  goes  on  long  after  the  American 
people  ;ave  a  mandate  to  thta  Administra- 
tion to  end  It  You  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  by  now  I  am  .-ertaln  that  73:  of  the 
public  favors  a  prompt  end  to  the  war  and 
that  among  women  TBT  want  -.is  to  get  out 
Theae  flgures  merely  ratify  what  many  of  us 
know  and  sense  and  see  as  to  the  mood  of 
America 

The  tide  t>egaD  to  turn  against  the  war 
after  the  Tet  offenalv*,  and  went  rapidly 
out  with  each  succeeding  disclosure  of  the 
moral  and  political  bankruptcy  of  America's 
policy  in  Indochina — May  Lai  the  case  of  Lt 
Galley  the  Invasions  )f  Camb<xlla  and  L»c«, 
and  now  the  latest  shocking  revelations  that 
Administration  after  Administration  has  en- 


gaged In  calculated  deception  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

The  response  has  been  sucoeaalvely  larger 
waves  of  protests,  demonstrations  and  out- 
orlea  by  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  In 
recent  weeks  we  have  s««n  a  half  mUIlon 
Amenc*n«  gather  on  the  Capitol  grounds  We 
have  seen  thousands  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
spring  for  us  their  wounded  bodies  and  con- 
sciences We  have  seen  thousands  of  young 
people  turning.  In  frustration,  to  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  We  have  seen  middle  America 
and  professionals,  lawyers,  teachers,  business- 
men, working  people.  Blacks  religious  groups, 
the  legions  of  Common  Cause,  all  pleading 
with  Congress  to  assert  its  responsibility, 
to  write  finis  to  a  war  that  has  brought 
incalculable  torment  to  the  people  of 
Indochina  and  poison  the  soul  of  our  own 
country  It  has  taken  ten  years  for  Americans 
to  learn  the  truth  about  this  war.  even  If  It 
IS  not  yet  the  whole  story  And  now  that  they 
know  they  are  no  longer  able  to  live  with 
themselves  as  human  beings  and  as  a  nation. 
while  this  war  goes  on  And  with  innate  moral 
courage,  they  see,  too.  the  outrage  of  a  pol- 
icy that  continues  to  ask  American  soldiers 
to  i^lve  their  lives  for  a  war  that  has  been 
.argely  discredited 

The  anti-war  movement  has  grown  to 
encompass  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  It 
has  not  failed  It  has  succeeded  In  changing 
the  national  debate  from  i/  we  .should  get 
:>ut  of  Vietnam,  to  wfien  But  while  popular 
support  for  the  war  has  collapsed,  apologists 
for  a  policy  that  has  been  exposed  as  wrong 
still  cling  to  their  enclavea  here  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  White  House  In  the  Pentagon.  In 
our  own  House  of  Representatives 

Congress  never  declared  this  10  year  wax. 
although  under  the  Constitution  It  has  the 
sole  power  to  determine  when  and  where  this 
nation  goes  to  war  When  Congress  p>assed  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  in  1964  in  response 
to  a  deliberate  trap  set  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, It  was  abdicating  Its  war-mak- 
ing power  to  the  President  That  constitu- 
tional power  was  reasserted  In  December  1970 
when  Congress  repealed  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  but  thus  far  it  has  failed  to  take 
the  corollary  action  of  terminating  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  and  capacity  to  continue 
the  war  and  cutting  off  funds  to  sustain  It, 
M  It  should  do 

Americans  rightly  wonder  what  It  will  take 
to  move  to  Congress  to  act  Must  rrt  top  My 
Lap  Must  we  go  beyond  the  dlsclomires  of  the 
Pentagon  study  which  as  Daniel  EUaberg 
pointed  out  In  a  television  Interview  with 
Walter  Cronklte  last  night.  In  lu  entire  47 
volumes  shows  no  expreasion  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  .American  policy -makers  as  to 
how  their  decisions  and  escalaUons  of  the 
war  would  affect  the  actual  lives  of  the  people 
of  Indochina  or  of  the  American  people 

A  few  men  in  high  places  played  war 
games  manipulated  governments  and  lead- 
ers contemplated  employing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, ordered  the  use  of  flesh -searing 
napalm  and  the  destruction  of  the  Indo- 
chlnese  country-side  with  f)ol»onous  chemi- 
cals, expanded  the  war  in  Laos,  turned  the 
skies  over  Southeaet  Asia  Into  arsenals  of 
terror  against  entire  populations — and  never 
paused  to  ask  themselves  who  gave  them  the 
right  to  kill  and  mangle  and  displace  a  mil- 
lion  people 

The  House  foreign  Affairs  Committee  can 
and  should  ask  that  question  It  can,  also,  of 
course,  conduct  lengthy  Investigations  There 
Is  much  still  to  find  out  It  should.  I  believe 
have  access  to  the  complete  47  volume  Pent*- 
gon  study  of  the  v%t  from  1945  to  19«7  which 
has  been  turned  over  as  a  stlll-classlfled 
docunient  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee The  House  has  the  responsibility,  I 
believe  to  make  that  information  available  to 
the  entire  American  people 

In  a  privileged  Resolution  of  Inquiry  pre- 
sented to  the  House  several  days  ago.  In  con- 


cert with  26  ooUeagues.  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  directed  to  provide  the  House  with 
the  full  and  complete  text  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
■■nil  hold  hearings  on  that  Resolution  this 
Monday  As  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  House  Is  entitled  to  have  that  report  and 
to  make  \ne  of  It  without  any  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  Executive  Branch 

In  another  resolution  of  Inquiry,  which  I 
hope  will  have  the  full  support  of  Members 
of  this  3ub-oommlttee  I  also  ask  that  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  3tate.  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  C-entral 
Intelligence  Agency  be  directed  to  fumlah 
the  House  within  15  days  with  full  and  com- 
plete InfomMtlon  on : 

1  The  known  existing  plans  for  a  residual 
force  of  the  UB  armed  forces  In  South 
Vietnam 

2  The  nature  and  capacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  analyses  of  their 
paet  and  present  military  capabilities,  their 
capacity  for  military  and  economic  self — 
sufflclency,  including  but  not  limited  to 
anAlyees  of  the  political  base  of  the  Republic, 
the  scope  If  any,  of  governmental  malfunc- 
tions and  corruption,  the  depth  including  bu't 
not  limited  to  known  existing  studies  of  the 
economy  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
and  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  govern- 
ment   of    the    Republic    of    South    Vietnam. 

3  The  plans  and  procedures  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  government  for  the 
November  1971  election  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam,  including  but  n'jt  limited  to 
analyses  of  the  United  States  Involvement, 
covert  or  not   in  said  election 

This  Ls  Information  which  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  must  have  if  they  are 
to  make  accurate  evaluation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Vletnamlzatlon  week,  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  House  were  still  Implicitly 
adhering  to  support  of  that  policy  by  their 
rejection  of  the  Nedzl-Whalen  Amendment. 

In  turnlnK  aside  even  this  mild  version  of 
a  proposal  that  a  specific  date  be  set  for  a 
total  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina,  the  House  was  going  along  with 
the  two  conditions  set  by  President  NUon 
for  withdrawal  the  prior  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  maintain  Itself 
In  power  militarily  Neither  condition  Is.  I 
believe.  In  the  true  interests  of  the  Amerl- 
,can  people,  of  the  prisoners,  or  of  the  Viet- 
namese  people   themselves. 

.Americans  are  properly  concerned  with  the 
conditions  under  which  American  prisoners 
are  being  detained  and  appalled  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  North  Vietnamese  government  to 
observe  the  Oeneva  Convention  with  regard 
to  treatment  of  prisoners  However  there  la 
a  growing  recollection  that  the  release  of 
prisoners  custonuu-Uy  comes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  war.  not  prior  to  the  end  rurther- 
more,  there  have  been  enough  statements 
and  signals  from  the  North  Vietnamese  as 
to  their  wininBTiess  to  nejtotlate  release  of 
the  pr1.sonen<  nnce  a  withdrawal  date  Is  set 
for  our  government  to  take  them  up  on  that 
and  set  a  date 

The  alternative  Is  a  cruel  Impasse  In  which 
the  prisoners  of  war  will  continue  to  be 
cast  In  the  role  of  political  anns  and  will  re- 
main Incarcerated  Indeflnltely  And  the 
longer  they  remain  prisoners,  the  more  likely 
that  the  executive  branch  will  once  again 
report  to  reckless  military  acts  that  wlU 
Jeopardize  even  the  current  pace  of  with- 
drawal 

As  for  hinging  our  withdrawal  on  the  lia- 
bility of  the  government  In  Saigon,  It  has 
pnibably  been  pointed  out  that  President 
NIxon  thus  InvesU  President  Thieu  with  a 
greater  say  over  American  foreign  policy 
than  he  Is  wlllln?  to  accord  to  the  elected 
Congress  of  the  United  Stataa. 
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President  Thleu  Is  wholly  a  creation  of 
American  |x5wer,  and  despite  the  years  of 
coaching  he  has  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  which  still  persists  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  him  off  as  a  symbol  of  democracy, 
he  remains  impervious  to  the  fine  points  of 
democratic  election  procedures  After  the 
blatantly  unfair  election  law  which  he  has 
Just  forced  through  the  'Vietnamese  parlia- 
ment, must  we  still  be  insulted  by  pretext 
that  American  bombs  and  guns  are  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  In  Vietnam? 
And  must  we  continue  to  sacrifice  lives  for 
this  cause? 

We  can  have  no  confidence  in  anything 
the  government  of  President  Thieu  says.  In 
proclaiming  a  victory  In  Laos  or  In  denying 
Its  Involvement  in  drug  traffic  or  corruption 
On  the  basis  of  the  revelations  in  the  Penta- 
gon papers  about  past  weaknesses  of  various 
military  regimes  In  Saigon,  we  can  have  no 
confidence  in  any  public  statements  made 
about  the  durability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  by  the  current  occupant 
of  the  White  House, 

It  Is  clearly  In  order  for  the  House  and 
Its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  demand 
and  to  get  from  the  Executive  department 
the  complete  text  of  studies  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  which  are  known  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
as  called  for  In  my  Resolution  of  Inquiry, 

Another  resolution  that  I  have  Introduced 
caUs  for  an  investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the 
interests  of  private  American  companies  In 
bidding  for  off-shore  oil  rlghte  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam, 

We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  basis  for  persistent  reports  of  long  range 
plans  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  main- 
tain indeflnltely  a  residual  force  of  some 
50.000  men  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  a  bombing 
force  stationed  In  or  near  Indochina  And  we 
have  a  right  to  know  If  any  commitments 
or  even  hints  have  been  made  to  these  com- 
panies about  a  continuing  American  presence 
In  Indochina  to  protect  contemplated  In- 
vestments. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  could  involve  itself  in  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  war  But  I  think  that  not 
even  you  would  accuse  me  or  other  Ameri- 
cans of  Impatience  If  we  were  to  state  that 
hearings,  even  at  this  late  state,  are  fine, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  vou  have  a  duty' 
a  responsibility,  a  commitment  to  conscience 
to  act  now  to  stop  the  war 

Even  without  the  disclosures  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  you  had  ample  basis  for  action 
But  now  there  is  once  again  an  opportunity 
to  act.  As  you  know.  I  believe  that  the  war 
can  be  ended  almost  immediately  and  that 
the  President  would  have  the  support  of  the 
nation  If  he  would  set  a  nearby  date  d  have 
proposed  July  4th  of  this  year).  If  he  would 
stop  sending  men  to  Vietnam  and  start  mas- 
sive, speeded  up  withdrawals  of  our  own 
forces. 

Palling  this.  I  have  supported  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  BUI.  which  proposed  the  end 
of  this  year  as  the  cut-off  point.  That  too  has 
been  turned  aside  by  a  Congress  that  stlU 
»«;ords  the  President,  powers  far  beyond 
those  he  warrants  constltutlonallv  Now  In 
reaction  to  the  events  of  the  past"  week  the 
Senate  h^  turned  about  and  has  approved 
the  Mansfleld  Amendment  which  calls  for  a 
total  withdrawal  from  Indochina,  no  later 
than  nine  months  after  enactment,  subject 
to  release  of  prisoners  of  war 

The  Mansfleld  Amendment  very  wisely  Ig- 
nores  the   Administration's   fantasies   about 

)^rL  ^it!'.'"^''  °'  ^^*  '^""  government  or 
committing  our  people  to  its  perpetuation 
and  considers  Itself  solely  to  the  p?lson«r  of 
war  ssue  calling  for  negotiations  for  an  Im- 
mediate cease  fire 

Its  purposes  negotiating  an  agreement 
Jrtth  North  Vietnam  which  would  provide 
for  a  series  of  phased  releasos  of  American 


prisoners  of  War,  and  for  the  release  of  any 
remaining  American  prisoners  of  war  con- 
currently with  the  withdrawal  of  all  military 
forces  of  the  U.S.  by  no  later  than  the  date 
established  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
paragr^h  (1)  her«of  (the  nine  months 
date),  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed   upon   by  the   negotiating  parties  " 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  delegation,  in 
keeping  with  my  request,  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal and  asked  that  Members  of  the  House 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  direct  their 
representatives  to  support  It  m  House-Senate 
Conferences  on  the  Selective  Service  Bill 

I  would  also  urge  that  this  Committee  re- 
port favorably  a  counterpart  of  the  Mans- 
fleld amendment,  which  Is  being  inuoduced 
In  the  House.  It  Is  my  belief  that  if  the  Con- 
gress finally  bends  to  the  will  of  the  elec- 
torate and  adopts  even  such  proposals  as  the 
Mansfield  Amendment  It  can,  by  this  single 
step,  revitalize  the  negotiations  In  Paris 
elicit  a  favorable  reaction  from  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  finally  bring  the  war  to  a 
close. 

If  the  Congress  finally  takes  thU  necessary 
action  and  instructs  the  President  to  set  a 
date  for  withdrawal,  I  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  NLP  will  by  the  logic  of 
their  own  public  statements  have  to  begin 
negotiating  immediately  for  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  I  call  on  them  to  make  such 
a  pledge. 

It  has  always  been  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  undeclare  the  war  It  has  not  chosen 
to  do  so    I  submit  that  it  must  do  so  now 

Our  people  are  asking  for  a  revolution  of 
values  In  this  country;  a  reversal  of  priori- 
ties. As  their  representatives,  we  need  to 
share  in  this  Inner  revolution— a  revulsion 
from  death  and  destruction,  a  yearning  for 
full  life,  for  restoring  the  health  and  econ- 
omy of  our  nation,  and  for  replacing 
American's  world-wide  network  of  military 
bases  with  International  agreements  for 
peace  and  mutual  security. 

Last  week  it  appeared  that  the  Congress 
had  turned  Its  back  on  the  American  peo- 
ple The  Mansfleld  proposal,  approved  by  the 
Senate,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  repair 
that  error  and  to  look  at  our  people  in  the 
face  with  good  conscience  I  urge  you  to  use 
the  full  authority  of  this  Committee  to  so 
act. 
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A  NEW  SCHEME  TO  ENRICH  THE 
BANKS  THROUGH  THE  STTTDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Teague  of  Texas ) ,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr,  Patmani  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  continues  in  its 
attempts  to  reap  large  profits  from  the 
student  loan  program. 

Since  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
began  in  1965.  the  commercial  banks 
have  been  seeking  means  of  enriching 
themselves  by  exacting  greater  and 
greater  charges  on  the  students  and  the 
liard-pressed  educational  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  banks  have  been 
making  great  public  relations  claims, 
leading  the  public  to  believe  that  they 
were  carrjing  out  .some  kind  of  benevo- 
lent camf>aign  to  aid  education.  They 
have  simply  been  carrying  out  an  effort 
to  increase  the  profit  margins  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Each  year  the  banks  come  back  ask- 
ing for  more.  Under  the  original  provi- 
sions, the  banks  could  not  charge  more 
than  6  percent  to  the  student — a  hand- 


some sum  when  the  program  was  en- 
acted m  1965.  But  the  banks  came  back 
and  got  congressional  awroval  for  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  the  maximum 
charge— up  to  7  percent  Then  in  1969 
the  American  Bankers  Association  came 
knocking  on  Congress  door  agam  asking 
for  a  3-percent  special  remuneration  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  The 
exact  amount  of  this  special  fee  is  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  varies  from  quarter  to  quar- 
ter. But  it  does  allow  a  potential  maxi- 
mum payment  to  the  banks  of  10  percent 
on  each  student  loan.  In  other  words 
the  banks  have  an  opportunity  to  obtam' 
yields  several  percentage  points  above 
many  loans  being  made  to  businesses 
around  the  Nation.  Most  imprrtanUy, 
these  loans  are  all  guaranteed  fullv  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  there  is 
not  a  chance  for  even  the  loss  of  a  single 
dime  by  the  commercial  banks  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  legislation  pend- 
ing m  the  Congress  which  would  estab- 
lish a  secondary  market  for  these  loans— 
a  still  further  sweetener  for  the  partici- 
pating lending  institutions. 

A  rational  person  might  have  thought 
that  the  banks'  greed  would  slop  at  this 
point  But  this  is  not  the  case  and  now 
the  commercial  banking  industry  is  .seek- 
mg  a  change  in  administrative  regula- 
tions which  will  allow  them  to  collect 
extra  charges  from  educational  institut- 
tions  which  participate  m  the  student 
loan  program. 
To    its    credit,    the    Department    of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has to 

this  date — prohibited  the  payment  of 
points,  the  maintenance  of  compensating 
balances  and  other  schemes  which  would 
give  the  banks  a  greater  rate  on  their 
student  loans,  HEW  has  been  holding  the 
line  on  these  demands — until  lust 
recently. 

But  last  Friday.  Peter  P  Muirhead. 
Executive  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Inserted  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  proposed  change  in  the  student  loan 
program  which  would  allow  educational 
institutions  to  maintain  compensatmg 
balances  and  provide  other  benefits  to 
lending  institutions  which  participate  in 
the  guaranteed  loan  program.  It  is  mv 
understanding  that  the  maintenance  of 
compensating  balances  will  in  many  cases 
raise  the  yields  to  the  banks  on  these 
loans  to  13  percent.  15  percent,  and  even 
more  interest.  In  fact,  the  regulation  as 
proposed  in  the  Federal  Register  puts  no 
ceiling  on  the  compensating  balances  or 
the  yields  to  the  banks. 

The  regulation  also  opens  the  door  to 
the  payment  of  points  by  educational  in- 
stitutions on  funds  obtained  for  relend- 
ing  to  students  The  proposed  regulation 
would  omit  the  prohibition  against  the 
payment  of  such  premiums  by  the 
institutions 

As  usual,  the  proposed  chsmges  in  the 
regulation  have  been  done  quietly  behind 
the  scenes  and  placed  in  legalistic  lan- 
guage in  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  Federal  Register  is  one  of 
the  driest  publications  m  town  and  that 
neither  the  press  nor  the  public  pays  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  its  contents 
The  full  meaning  of  some  of  these  rule 
changes  are  not  understood  until  months 
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after  their  publication  emd  too  late  to 
correct  serious  Injustices  To  many,  the 
rule  published  in  last  Pnday  s  Register 
will  appear  innocuous 

But  I  hope  it  Is  not  taken  lightly  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  future  of  higher 
education  Through  this  new  rule  the 
OanKs  will  simply  be  imposmg  an  age-old 
financial  shell  ^air.e  or,  educational  in- 
stituuons — an  age-old  shell  game  known 
as  the  compensating  balance  Under  this 
device,  the  borrower  must  agree  to  leave 
a  certam  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  on  deposit  with  the  bank 

For  example,  the  borrower  of  SI  mil- 
lion might  be  required  to  leave  as  much 
as  one-quarter — $250.000 — on  deposit 
with  the  baiik  m  return  for  the  loan.  He 
would  have  use  of  only  1750,000,  thus 
raismg  the  yield  substantially  to  the 
lending  institutions 

Under  the  rule  proposed  by  the  OCBce 
of  Educauon  the  banks  could  demand 
agreements  by  schools  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain level  of  funds  m  an  account  m  re- 
turn for  the  lenders  making  loans  to  the 
students  of  such  schools  Such  an  ar- 
rangement for  compensatmg  balances 
would  raise  the  cost  to  the  schools  sub- 
stantially and  bring  the  banks  millions 
of  dollars  m  added  profits 

It  is  true  that  the  student  will  still  be 
prohibited  from  paying  points  or  other 
inducements  to  the  banks  In  return  for 
an  educatlonsU  loan,  but  the  charges  will 
be  imposed  against  the  school  And  sim- 
ple arithmetic  tells  us  that  these  extra 
charges — Imposed  by  the  btuiks — will  be 
passed  on  to  the  students  in  the  form  of 
higher  tuition  payments  and  or  poorer 
quality  education  EducaUonal  Institu- 
tions are  hard-pressed  throughout  the 
United  States,  faced  with  rising  costs 
and  demands  for  broader  curriculum 
and  they  can  111  afford  to  participate  in 
schemes  to  ennch  the  banks  Education 
should  not  pay  this  blackmail  to  lending 
Institutions. 

It  Is  difficult  to  blame  the  schools  which 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  scheme  because  they  are 
desperate  for  funds  and  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  that  the  student  loans  con- 
tinue. Many  of  them  feel  they  really  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  commercial 
banks.  Many  wealthy  institutions  may  be 
able  to  meet  these  demands  without 
great  disruption,  but  for  the  small  and 
the  less  well-off  institutions,  the  payment 
of  these  additional  charges  will  be  diffi- 
cult in  many  cases  It  is  shameful  that 
the  Congress  has  not  given  these  educa- 
tional institutions  more  protection  and 
it  will  be  of  lasting  disgrace  to  the  Con- 
gress if  we  allow  this  latest  bank  bo- 
nanza to  slip  through  in  the  Federal 
Register 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — 
through  Its  OfBce  of  Education — has  filed 
this  proposed  rule  change  I  regret 
greaUy  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  maintains  jurisdlctlcm 
over  the  lending  institutions  involved  was 
not  notified  In  advance  or  consulted  In 
any  manner  while  the  rulemaking 
process  was  underway. 


Once  again,  we  see  the  dangers  of  al- 
lowing major  Federal  programs  to  be 
operated  through  commercial  lending  In- 
stitutions In  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
These  massive  loan  guarantee  programs 
invariably  end  up  aiding  lendmg  institu- 
tions and  imposing  greater  burdens  on 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  programs 

The  origin  of  the  latest  rule  change  on 
the  student  loan  program  can  be  traced 
to  a  secret  meetmg  conducted  last  Janu- 
ary 12,  It  was  in  this  meetmg  that  the 
banks  made  their  demands  for  greater 
rates,  for  compensating  balances  and  or 
pomts  and  other  special  privileges  to  In- 
crease their  yields.  ParticipaUng  in  this 
secret  meeting  were  such  groups  as  the 
American  Bankers  Association:  CUNA 
IntenuUJonal.  Inc.:  the  U.S,  Savings  k 
Loan  L-ague;  the  Midwest  Federal  Sav- 
ings L  Loan  Association:  the  New  Jersey 
Savings  L  Loan  League,  the  American 
National  Bank  L  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago; 
the  Central  Bank  U  Trust  Co  of  Denver: 
the  Omaha  National  Bank:  Texsis  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.:  and  the  Bank  of  America. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  made  a 
grievous  error  In  following  the  demands 
of  the  lending  institutions.  The  proposed 
rule  as  printed  on  page  12110  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  Friday.  June  25.  should 
be  withdrawn  immediately. 

The  Office  of  Eklucation  should  restate 
a  firm  position  against  the  charging  of 
points,  premiums,  the  use  of  compensat- 
ing balances  or  any  other  devices  to  raise 
the  yield  to  the  ttanks  above  the  statu- 
tory Limits 

The  banks  ought  to  be  making  educa- 
tional loans  at  cost:  they  should  not  be 
items  of  profit.  And  certainly  they  should 
not  be  vehicles  for  the  imposition  of  back- 
door, under-the-table  charges  to  schools 
and  or  students 

If  the  banks  insist  on  massive  profits 
from  schools  and  students,  the  Congress 
should  reconsider  the  entire  student  loan 
guarantee  program.  The  mterest  charges 
allowed  under  the  student  loan  act  are 
much  too  high,  both  to  the  student  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
allowed  extra  charges  to  be  imposed  on 
top  of  these  already  massive  bank 
charges. 

Mr  GONZAUEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yeld' 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Once  again.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  are  all 
indebted  to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  respect  to  an  infinite 
number  of  subject  matters  in  which  he 
has  been  zealous  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

In  this  case  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  many  constituents  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  growmg  cost  of  educa- 
tion, many  of  my  own  constituents,  who 
have  written  to  me  In  the  last  month  in 
more  than  150  Instances  seeking  In- 
formation on  how  to  obtain  these  loans. 
The  gentleman  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  bringing  this  insidious  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I  do  hope 


that  the  Congress  will  act  upon  the  gen- 
tleman's  recommendations. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
GoNZALKzi  for  his  comments  and  his 
remarks  I  have  had  the  same  experience 
from  constituents  in  my  district  by  the 
hundreds  They  are  wnting  in  every  day. 
They  cannot  understand  why  we  have 
this  extortionist,  excessive,  usurious  in- 
terest charge  imposed  upon  the  young 
people  of  this  country 

Mr  Speaker,  instead  of  teaching  young 
people  how  to  pay  Interest  on  top  of  in- 
terest, we  should  be  teaching  young  peo- 
ple how  to  be  thrifty  However,  we  are 
not  going  in  that  direcuon  This  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,  to  start  young  people  out 
paying  this  excessive,  exorbitant  Interest. 

We  are  paying  $160  billion  a  year,  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  every  year 
just  for  Interest  That  sum  is  not  paid 
for  something  that  you  can  wear  or 
something  that  you  can  consume  by  eat- 
ing or  something  that  is  necessary  for  a 
family.  That  is  .something  over  and  above 
the  necessities  of  hfe. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  begin 
to  look  around  and  .see  if  we  could  not 
have  a  thrift  campaign  and  encourage 
young  people  to  pay  their  debts  and  not 
go  into  debt  unless  they  absolutely  have 
to  do  so  But.  above  all,  stop  this  high  In- 
tere^  problem.  It  Is  absolutely  ruining 
the  country. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  his  contribution. 


THE   8HARPSTOWN    FOLLIES— VU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
TEACur  of  Texas  >  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  GoNZALKz)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  declined  to  follow 
a  full  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Prank  Sharp  because  that  would  have 
proved  embarrassing  to  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Mr  Will  Wilson,  who 
does  not  want  it  known  Just  how  closely 
he  worked  with  the  fabulous  fraud  from 
Houston  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  boss  would 
be  embarrassed  if  all  this  were  to  be- 
come generally  known.  'Accordingly, 
when  the  Sharp  case  became  public 
knowledge.  Wilson  Immediately  gave 
notice  that  he  was  disqualifying  himself 
from  the  case,  leaving  the  way  clear  for 
Mr  Kleindlenst  to  take  any  and  all  steps 
necessary  to  keep  Wilson  from  ever  being 
involved,  either  as  prosecutor  against 
his  old  friend,  or  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 
The  first  problem,  to  keep  Wilson  from 
prosecuting  his  old  friend  Sharp,  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  disqualification  of 
Wilson  himself,  the  second  problem, 
keeping  Wilson  from  being  identified  in 
any  way  with  Sharp,  was  taken  care  of 
by  the  infamous  deal  arranged  by  Klein- 
dlenst and  the  US  Attorney  in  Houston, 
one  Anthony  J.  P  Farris.  to  decline  any 
real  prosecution  of  Sharp 

Mr  Sharp  received  immunity  from 
further  prosecution.  To  show  you  the 
real  extent  of  his  immunity  from  further 
criminal  prosecution  granted  by  Judge 
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Singleton  in  Houston,  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Sharp  to  all  and  sundry  kinds 
of  litigation,  civil  litigation,  other  prose- 
cution, and  the  like. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  had  to  vigorously  protest  this 
and  say  that  the  immunity  order  en- 
tered by  Judge  Singleton  in  Houston  does 
not  cover  civil  cases  and  that  Mr,  Sharp 
please  be  made  to  answer  in  a  court  of 
Justice  in  a  civil  suit. 

It  seems  that  Wilson  readily  admits  to 
having  been  a  private  attorney  who  did 
some  legal  work  for  Sharp — in  fact,  he 
wanted  me  to  think  that  it  had  been  the 
casual  attorney-client  relationship  that 
arises  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  man's  practice 
The  truth  is  that  there  was  far  more 
to  it  than  Just  that. 

It  seems  that  for  .some  time,  and  right 
up  untU  the  Ume  he  left  Texas  to  be- 
come Assistant  Attorney  General.  Mr 
Will  Wilson  was  one  of  Frank  Sharp's 
very  closest  associates,  advisers  and 
counselors.  When  Sharps  biggest  base  of 
operaUons  was  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank,  the  general  counsel  for  the  bank 
was  none  other  than  Will  Wilson  That 
relationship  lasted  unUl  about  January 
15,  1969,  when  Wilson  assumed  his  pres- 
ent post. 

Not  only  was  Wilscwi  general  counsel 
for  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank,  he  ar- 
ranged to  even  expand  his  law  firm  to 
bring  In  a  good  real  estate  man  Joe  Rid- 
ings, to  help  Sharp's  bank  work  its  gran- 
diose real  estate  schemes  In  fact,  the 
law  firm  had  offices  right  in  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bank  itself,  rent  free. 

Mr  WUson  told  me  that  he  did  not 
want  Mr  Sharp  to  get  into  the  insurance 
business,  and  that  he  so  advised  Mr, 
Sharp  not  to  buy  up  this  National  Bank- 
ers Life  Insurance  Co  But  when  Sharp 
decided  to  buy  the  company.  WUson  ne- 
gotiated the  deal  in  behalf  of  Sharp 
which  brought  Sharp  518.000  .shares  of 
the  National  Bankers  Life,  and  control 
of  the  company  Wilson  says  that  he 
was  only  acting  as  a  private  attorney,  but 
the  truth  is  that  as  soon  as  Sharp  moved 
into  control  of  that  company  Will  Wilson 
became  its  general  counsel  too.  Just  as 
he  was  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Sharpston  State  Bank 

Further,  Mr  Wilson  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  no  insubstantial  amount  of 
shares  of  stock  in  this  insurance  com- 
pany. He  said  that  he  originallv  bought 
5,000  shares,  and  then  an  additional 
2,500  shares  from  the  vice  president  of 
the  insurance  company  t  cetera  et 
cetera. 

Joe  Osbom  was  anotl.c  Wilson  law 
partner,  the  third  in  the  f  rm  of  WilscMi. 
Osbom.  and  Ridings.  Joe  Osbom  was 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  another 
Sharp  company,  Olympic  Life  When  he 
left  that  board,  Wilson's  other  partner 
Joe  Ridings,  filled  his  place.  Ridings,  and 
probably  Osbom  before,  carried  out  legal 
assignments  for  Olympic. 

So  WUl  Wilson,  despite  his  previous 
claims  that  he  was  just  a  private  attor- 
ney, was  in  fact  hou.se  counsel  for  two 
of  Sharp's  companies,  the  biggest  two  at 
that.  His  two  partners  were  house  coim- 
sel  for  other  Sharp  companies.  Wilson 


of  course,  had  considerable  Investments 
In  Sharp  companies,  as  I  stated. 

Now  if  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
carefully  prosecuted  Mr.  Sharp,  all  of 
this  would  have  been  revealed  exactly. 
So  they  made  a  deal  with  Sharp  Wilson 
says  he  knew  nothing  of  it  Maybe  not, 
but  his  boss  certainly  did,  and  I  believe 
that  Mr  Kleindeinst  and  his  associate 
Mr.  Parries  wanted  to  protect  Wilson 
above  all 

Would  it  not  be  embarrassing  to  find 
the  cliief  prosecutor  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  so  heavily  endowed  with  the 
defendant? 

Had  the  plEins  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment worked,  Wilson  would  have  been 
in  a  very  good  pasition  to  move  on  up 
to  replace  his  friend  and  protector  Klein- 
deinst. In  fact,  he  had  been  under  seri- 
ous consideration  for  appointment  to 
head  the  IRS. 

Even  better  than  that,  the  local  U.S. 
Attorney  Anthony  J  P.  Parris.  by  carry- 
ing out  prosecutions  of  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  the  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House, 
and  other  officials  in  and  out  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  would  have  built  considerable 
political  capital  Indeed,  Mr  Farris 
would  like  to  run  for  Governor  of  Texas. 
In  fact.  Sunday '.s  paper  in  one  of  the 
largest  metropolitan  dailies  of  Texas  so 
announced  this  on  last  Sunday. 

No  wonder  then  that  Mr.  Parris  in- 
dignantly denies  all  that  I  have  been 
saying.  But  he  does  not  really  deny  Itr— 
he  just  says.  What  is  he  talking  about? 
HE>mY  Gonzalez  does  not  know  anything 
because  he  Ls  not  dowTi  here  in  Houston. 
Well.  I  do  not  have  to  be  in  a  room  to 
know  that  there  is  a  whole  package  of 
rotten  eggs,  long  rotten  and  stinking  to 
high  Heaven.  Of  course.  Parris  has  rea- 
son to  be  defensive,  but  he  knows  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
rail  at  me  and  call  me  libelous  for  he 
knows,  if  he  is  any  lawyer  at  all.  that 
in  hbel  and  slander  cases,  truth  is  an 
absolute  defense. 

He  knows,  he  and  his  agent,  put 
chicken  thieves  in  jail  for  3-year  terms 
but  they  did  not  do  much  about  multi- 
million-dollar swindlers  who  happen  to 
be  closely  associated  with  his  bosses. 
When  that  happens.  Mr.  Anthony  j  P. 
Parris  closes  his  eyes,  closes  his  ears  and 
closes  his  mouth.  He,  Wilson,  and  Klein- 
dlenst have  suddenly  become  three  silent 
monkeys.  They  seem  incapable  of  speak- 
ing the  clear,  plain  and  whole  truth  about 
Mr,  Sharp,  the  deal  not  to  prosecute  him 
and  the  relationship  between  Sharp  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  happens  also  to  be  the 
boss  of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  P   Parris 

I  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Parris  has 
a  right  to  be  defensive  about  his  actions 
in  this  case.  He  has  even  said  that  I  do 
not  have  any  right  to  speak  about  it  But 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  that 
the  Ja^tice  Department  of  late  has  been 
habitually  trying  to  tell  people  what  to 
say,  what  to  print  and  maybe  even  what 
to  think,  so  they  are  not  greatly  sur- 
prised by  such  an  outburst  from  a  local 
attorney,  the  same  one  and  only  Anthony 
J.  P.  Parris 

I  seriously  question  whether  he  should 
have  ever  been  given  this  type  of  position 
even  as  a  district  attorney  if  he  is  this 
careless  and  this  guilty  of  misfeasance 


and  malfeasance  in  seeking  the  minimal 
prosecution  of  the  culprit. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Parris  to 
disprove  and  deny  the  categorical  state- 
ments, plainly  stated,  that  I  have  made. 
I  have  even  mvited  him  to  come  and  I 
will  extend  to  him— if  I  cannot  do  it  my- 
self I  will  prevail  upon  one  of  our  col- 
leagues representing  that  area — or  even 
the  Speaker  himself — to  permit  him  to 
come  and  sit  right  at  the  Speaker's  front 
row  m  the  gallery  so  that  he  will  get  the 
story  straight  and  not  get  any  second 
handed  version. 

Well,  we  have  it  essentially  as  we  have 
pointed  It  out.  We  have  had  .six  partic- 
ular addresses  to  make  m  this  respect  up 
to  this  time  and  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  rebuttal  up  to  this  time 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  rebuttal. 
Who  knows  what  tomorrow  will  brmg? 
I  am  sure.  God  willmg.  I  will  be  back  on 
the  floor  tomorrow  with  some  additional 
documentation  and  wnth  some  additional 
remarks  to  make.  I  will  wager  that  there 
will  be  yen  more  evidence  to  support  all 
these  claims  plus  others.  The  Justice  De- 
partment not  only  did  not  carry  the  ball 
m  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Sharp,  but  it  deliberately  dropped  the 
ball  Now.  grounding  the  ball  intention- 
ally in  football  calls  for  penalty.  In  this 
case  the  penalty  is  gomg  to  be  revelation 
of  the  full  facts. 

I  intend  to  continue  this  discussion 
tomorrow, 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMTnSM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrook  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently obtained  a  copy  of  a  Soviet  pubU- 
cation  entitled  "Caution:  Zionism'"  This 
booklet,  written  by  Marxist  historian 
Yun  Ivanov  and  published  in  Moscow  by 
Progress  PubUshers,  is  a  most  vicious 
anti-Semitic  piece  of  work. 

Throughout  the  booklet,  the  terms 
"Zionist"  and  "Jew"  are  used  inter- 
changeably— just  as  many  on  the  Amer- 
ican right  use  them  interchangeably — 
and  the  net  effect  of  this  blurring  is  to 
permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  attack  the  Jewish 
religion  and  culture  under  the  guise  of 
attackmg  Zionism  Soviet  anti-Zionism, 
in  short,  provided  a  political  cover  for 
anti-Semitism  and  anti-Americanism: 

Modern  Zionism  Is  the  Ideology,  a  r&mlfied 
syst«m  of  organizations  and  the  practical  pol- 
itics of  the  wealthy  Jewish  bourgeoisie 
which  has  closely  allied  ItselT  with  monopoly 
circles  m  the  USA  and  other  imperialist 
countries. 

Again  I  note  this  is  precisely  what 
many  non-Communists — indeed.  anti- 
Communists — do  in  America  today. 

The  above  passage  may  be  found  on 
page  6  of  the  preface  of  "Caution: 
Zionism."  which  was  printed  in  the 
U,S,S.R.  in  1970.  It  may  also  be  found, 
masterfully  plagarized,  by  'V,  Bolshakov 
in  his  article.  "The  Zionists'  Profession — 
Anti-Semitism."  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1971  issue  of  International  Affairs, 
a  leading  directive  publication  of  the 
Commumst  Pariy.  Soviet  Union. 
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The  booklet  acciises  Jews  throughout 

the  world  of  being  Involved  In  a  grandiose 
conspiracy.  Historian  Ivanov  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  a  meeting  In  Paris  of  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Zionist  counterrevolutionaries 
who  would  establish  in  the  French  capi- 
tal a  center  and  a  newspaper.  Funds 
would  be  forthcoming,  via  the  Discount 
Bank  in  Tel  Aviv,  from  financiers  and 
business  Interests  in  France,  such  as 
those  of  Rothschild  and  Dreyfus,  who 
were  milking  the  workers  of  France  of 
their  savings.  The  implication  by  Ivanov 
was  that  the  French  workers  were  un- 
wittingly financing  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary Czechoslovak  Zionist  agents  and 
spies. 

If  this  was  not  enough  intrigue  for  his 
readers,  the  Soviet  Marxist  historian 
wove  into  this  sjmthetic  conspiracy  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Instrument 
by  which  the  Jewish  church  would  work 
tts  will  was  Cardinal  Augustln  Bea,  "who 
had  long  ago  abandoned  his  Jewish  faith 
to  embrace  Catholicism  in  order  to  help 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Jewish  Church"  which  would  be 
achieved  by  means  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  Declaration  of  November 
20.  1964,  and  a  "cheque  in  favor  of  the 
Vatican  " 

The  Soviet  booklet,  not  only  exploited 
this  personal  factor  in  Cardinal  Bea's  life 
In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  a  grand 
scheme  was  being  perpetuated  but  also 
employed  the  same  tactics  used  by  Ger- 
man Nazis  to  classify  Jews  That  is,  any- 
one born  of  Jewish  parents  regardless  of 
his  actual  religion  was  eligible  for  the 
infamous  "final  solution."  The  old  Nazi 
fantasies  about  the  vast  and  far-reach- 
ing Influence  of  the  International  Jewish 
bankers  had  come  full  circle  as  Moscow 
replaced  the  Berlin  of  the  early  forties 
as  spokesman  for  such  pipe  dreams. 

To  round  out  the  conspiratorial  cir- 
cle, Ivanov  tossed  in  for  good  measure 
the  neo-Nazis 

There  is  another  line  of  approach  to  the 
Investigation  of  a  fact  that  la  becoming 
plainer  and  plainer  all  the  time,  and  that  Is 
that  Israel's  militarism  and  West  Oerman 
neo-Nazlsm  are  fed  from  the  same  source 

The  Soviet's  local  branch  office  herv*, 
the  CPUSA  has  duly  received  the  mes- 
sage. Its  Internal  publication.  "Party  Af- 
fairs." April  18,  1969,  warned  the  party 
faithful : 

A  fear  has  arisen  In  thU  country  about 
the  Jewish  question;  a  "dirty  word"  has  been 
created — "antl-Seml  !" 

The  party's  directive  organ  observed: 
Many  of  our  members  and  followers  fear 
to  speak  out  what  they  know  la  the  truth  un- 
leas  they  be  labeled   "antl-Seml"  It  Is  about 
time  to  look  this  situation  In  the  face. 

Obviously,  the  junior  party  is  embar- 
rassed by  both  the  adverse  antl-semltlc 
Image  again  ai  the  Increase  in  the 
USSR  and  by  Its  own  activities  and 
attitudes  here 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  also  disquieting  for 
me  to  observe  that  some  anti-Communist 
conservatives  fall  Into  the  antl-Semltlc 
trap,  either  Inadvertantly  or  because  they 
are  simply  ELnti-Semltlc  Communism 
feeds  on  such  attitudes  while  Ameri 
canlsm  suffers  on  such  unwholesome  fare. 
Hatred  of  race  or  rtiiglon,  or  both,  by 


Americans  provides  additional  grist  for 
Soviet  propaganda  mills. 

As  a  conservative  myself,  I  am  disap- 
pomted  when  I  see  otherwise  intelligent 
Americans  of  the  Right  fall  for  this  self- 
defeating,  prejudicial  trap.  To  try  to 
blame  the  Jews,  the  blacks  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  a  race  or  class  is  both  un- 
American  and  ntilve.  There  is  all  too 
much  of  this  polarization  today  and  peo- 
ple of  good  will  should  fight  these  prej- 
udiced attitudes.  I  have  always  felt  a 
responsibility  to  counter  attitudes  that  I 
feel  are  wrong  among  those  of  my  own 
camp 

THI    PAJITY    LINE    AGAINST    JEWS 

This  Communist  publication  "Caution : 
Zionism,"  has  attempted  to  wed  Zionism 
with  neo-Nazism.  This  has  to  be  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  editorial  sleight  of 
hand  ever  tried  since  World  War  II  Even 
the  American  Communist-front  publica- 
tion. "Jewish  Currents,"  direct  successor 
to  "Jewish  Life. "  could  not  digest  this 
morsel  of  misiniormation.  "Jewish  Cur- 
rents"— and  its  predecessor — is  edited  by 
identified  Communist  Party  member 
Louis  Harap. 

In  its  lead  editorial.  "Questions  for  the 
Soviet  Party  Congress."  March  1971,  it 
stated,  regarding  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  that — 

Win  a  halt  be  proclaimed  to  the  provoca- 
tive practice  In  the  Soviet  press  of  trying  to 
equate  Zionism  with  Nazism  or  Israeli  prac- 
tice and  policies  with  Nazi  theory  and  prac- 
tice? We  non-Zlonlsts  are  as  much  offended 
by  this  nasty  distortion  as  are  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole,  and  democratic  and  hu- 
manist opinion  In  general. 

To  the  profound  disappointment  of  Jews 
everywhere  and  of  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
especially,  antl-Semltlc  events  and  publica- 
tions did  not  end  with  the  public  recognition 
of  the  Climes  of  the  Stalin  era 

Referring  to  the  economic  trials  of 
1961-63.  "Jewish  Currents"  stated: 

Criminality  was  aasoclated  with  Jewlsh- 
ness,  and  synagogues  as  institutions  were 
depicted  as  centers  for  criminal  and  antl- 
Soviet,  unpatriotic  activities. 

Blatant  antl-Semltlc  tracts  were  published 
in  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
guise  of  antt-rellglous  propaganda.  .  .  Re- 
strictions on  the  practice  of  the  Jewish 
religion  continued.  The  Yeshlva  for  training 
Rabbis  set  up  In  1957  was  suffocated  after  a 
few  years.  .  Jews  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented in  heavily  disproportionate  numbers 
In  science,  the  arts.  Journalism,  medicine 
and  technological  and  cultural  activities. 
•  •  •  •  « 

Like  the  Arabs,  Soviet  publicists  are  not 
too  scrupulous  in  avoiding  identification  of 
Jews  and  Zionists,  and  the  attack  often 
passes   over   Into  outright   antl-Semltlam. 

One  consequence  of  this  campaign, 
stated  the  Communist  publication,  has 
been  to  accelerate  requests  for  emigra- 
tion to  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  to  the  credit  of  a  socialist 
country  that  Jews  should  wish  to  emigrate 
•  *  •  What  Is  saddening  is  that  after  53 
years  of  socialism,  the  fact  as  reported  by 
the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Italian 
Communist  daUy.  VVnita,  Jan  7,  that  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  wish  to 
leave  Is  evidence  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  Soviet  Jewish  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with  So- 
viet Jewish  policy  is  merely  symptomatic 
of  what  Is  wrong,  fimdsunentally.  with 


the  Communist  system  in  general.  One 
need  search  no  further  back  than  May  of 
1971  when,  in  South  Vietnam— of  which 
Korea   and   the   refusal   of   Communist 

POW's  to  be  repatriated  was  the  prolog 

540  North  Vietnamese  POW's  refused  to 
return  to  their  own  homeland.  Those 
who  live  within  the  so-called  socialist 
system  of  Communist  bloc  nations  "want 
out."  while  those  who  are.  wish  to  remain 
out.  be  they  Jew  or  non-Jew,  friend  or 
former  foe.  It  Is  simply  that  elementary. 
Indeed  the  grass  has  never  failed  to 
prove  actually  greener  beyond  the  op- 
pressively drab  and  dreary  life  of  social- 
ism. 

The  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  this  cri- 
tical March  issue  of  'Jewish  Currents" 
when  the  April  1971  issue  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  a  major  directive  docu- 
ment of  the  Communist  Party.  Soviet 
Union,  pointed  out  that — 

From  the  outset,  the  Soviet  Government 
started  a  drive  against  the  Zionist  under- 
ground which  was  actively  working  with  the 
counter-revolutionaries.  This  policy  was  not 
of  course,  determined  by  any  kind  of  "antl- 
Semltlsm"  on  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviks,  as 
the  Zionist  then  loudly  claimed — and  as 
they  continue  to  do  today. 

Zionists.  non-Zionist  Jews,  and  non- 
Jews  everywhere  all  attest  to  the  con- 
tinued wholesale  harassment  of  Jews 
within  the  Communist-bloc  nations  par- 
Ucularb-  the  U.S.SJl,  If,  by  some  strange 
fate  of  circumstances.  Moscow  is  some- 
how unaware  of  this  tragedy,  it  perhaps 
should  subscribe  to  the  Communist-front 
publication.  "Jewish  Currents."  partic- 
ularly its  AprU  Issue  for  a  listing  of  Soviet 
measures  taken  against  its  second-rated 
citizen,  the  Jew.  And  I  use  the  term  "citi- 
zen" In  this  context,  more  than  charity 
warrants. 

Lenin  stated  in  1919,  according  to  the 
ofBcial  Communist  publication.  'Lenin 
on  the  Jewish  Question,"  that — 

Enmity  against  the  Jews  can  only  exist 
where  the  landowners  and  capitalists  have 
kept  the  workers  and  peasants  In  complete 
Illiteracy. 

If  that  be  true  how  Is  it  that  one  finds 
the  most  severe  and  unrelenting  pressure 
directed  at  the  Jews  in  the  USSR  after 
the  landowners  and  capitalists  had  long 
since  ceased  to  exist  institutionally  So- 
cialism officially  came  Into  being  In  1936. 
the  year  of  the  Soviet  ConsUtution,  This 
would  mark  technically,  the  demise  of 
capitalism  and  implicity  the  eradication 
of  any  remaining  remnants  of  antl- 
Judaism.  at  least  if  one  were  to  accept 
Lenin's  view. 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary,  however, 
according  to  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 
June  19.  1968. 

Rabbis  testified  at  the  hearing  that 
when  the  Communists  took  over  Russia 
in  1917,  a  "massive  campaign"  to  do  away 
with  Jewish  communal  institutions  was 
undertaken  by  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  known  as  the  Yeve- 
sekzla.  All  existing  Jewish  communal  and 
religious  organizations  were  to  be 
smashed  and  replaced  by  a  network  of 
Communist-oriented  Yiddish-language 
institutions.  "Religion  was  the  special 
target  of  the  vicious  fury  of  the  Yeve- 
sekzia. 
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On  the  basis  of  eliminating  religious 
superstitution,  the  Communists  hastened 
to  sequester  synagogue.s  and  convert  them 
into  Communist  youth  clubs  called  Kom- 
somols Rabbis  and  teachers  who  secret- 
ly taught  youngsters  religlc«i  and  He- 
brew were  arrested  Religious  schools 
were  closed  and  "the  great  Russian  Ju- 
daism began  to  dry  up  at  its  source — the 
child  and  his  studies.  The  word  of  God 
was  no  longer  heard  on  the  hps  of  Jewish 
children,  and  what  the  Czars  with  all 
their  tyranny  had  never  done,  the  Com- 
munists were  now  accomplishing  " 

In  1929,  the  year  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Soviet's  first  5-year  plan, 
which  had  been  approved  the  previous 
year,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  massive 
Industrial  base  and  the  collectivization 
of  the  peasants  and  agriculture,  Rabbi 
Yesroel  Meir  Hacohen  of  Poland  wrote  of 
the  trials  of  his  Russian  Jewish  breth- 
ren: 

Most  bitter  and  fearful  la  the  situation  of 
our  brethren  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  may 
Ood  have  mercy  Almi-jst  three  million  Jews 
find  themselves  In  great  danger  (aside  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  them  have 
no  economic  status  and  are  almpiy  starving) 
One's  hair  stands  on  end  hearing  of  the  great 
suffering  of  our  brethern  in  Russia  due  to 
the  overwhelming  wickedness  of  those  who 
desire  to  uproot  our  Holy  Torah 

They  oloaed  the  Hebrew  schools  and  Ye- 
sklvaa.  Those  Roshel  Yeaklvafi  and  teachers, 
who  continued  to  spread  learning  privately, 
were  sent  to  Siberia  •  •  •  Those  whose  live- 
lihood depends  on  the  government  are  afraid 
to  Judalze  their  children 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  Yevesekzla 
grew  more  ;1cious,  the  witness  testified 
Its  schools,  forums,  ne^-spapers.  and 
book-s  mocked  Jewish  laws  and  customs 
and  distorted  Jewish  history  Wedges 
were  deliberately  dnven  between  children 
and  their  parents  aiid  grandparents.  The 
new  generation  was  being  ripped  from 
the  bosom  of  its  heritage.  Zionism,  too. 
was  brutally  hunted  down  and  show  trials 
were  held  for  Zionists  accused  of  Im- 
perialist's conspiracy  against  the  state 

By  1936,  the  final  liquidation  of  Soviet 
Jewry  began  with  the  mass  arrests  of 
writers  and  artists  This  was  also  the  year 
of  the  establishment  of  the  fundamMital 
law  of  the  U.SJ5.R .  its  constitution, 
which,  according  to  article  124,  "recog- 
nized for  all  citizen-s"  freedom  of  religious 
worship  Fittingly,  1  year  later  Yiddish 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
abolished 

During  the  Second  World  War.  3 
million  Jews  vanished  in  Soviet-con- 
trolled areas,  according  to  a  featured 
article  entitled  "What  Stalin  Really 
Did,"  which  appeared  In  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report,  August  28,  1967. 

In  one  specific  geographical  area,  the 
eastern  portion  of  Poland  controlled  by 
the  USSR  as  a  result  of  the  1939  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  and  the  aggression  of  those 
powers  against  Poland,  the  Communists 
arrested  "about  a  million  Jewish  people 
who  were  sent  to  Siberia"  This  infor- 
mation was  developed  in  hearings  held 
by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  on  September  22-23, 
1954.  as  related  by  Herschel  Wemrauch. 
a  Russian  Journalist. 

Khrushchev,  who  condemned  only  por- 
tions of  Stalin's  crimes,  continued  to 
persecute   the   Russian   Jews   when   he 
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assumed  the  leadership  of  the  UJ5.8.R 
While  his  antl-Semltlc  policies  were  less 
drastic — and  less  publicized — because  of 
the  "new  look"  image  which  he  at- 
tempted to  foster,  they  were  nevertheless 
effective. 

Rabbi  Harry  Bronsteln,  vice  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America, 
official  organization  of  orthodox  rabbis, 
who  had  made  nine  trips  to  the  U.SjSJI.! 
testified  that  spiritual  genocide  was  being 
conducted  against  the  Soviet  Jew.  In  a 
country  which  had  boasted  of  having  had 
thousands  of  synagogues  In  the  past, 
there  were  presently  about  60  which 
might  be  considered  active  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  including  only  one  in  all  of  Moscow. 
From  1949  to  1956,  about  450  synagogues 
were  closed  on  the  basis  of  one  or  another 
pretense.  In  these  Instances,  the  poUce 
were  aided  by  the  synagogue's  presldotels. 
or  presidents,  some  of  whom  were  police 
informants.  The  witness  stated  that 
about  one  of  every  fourth  clUzen  was  an 
informer  In  the  U55JI. 

Jews  were  not  permitted  to  bake 
matzoth.  a  term  which  means  "liberty" 
or  "freedom"  The  Communists  were 
aware  of  its  meaning.  The  talis  or  reli- 
gious shawl,  vital  to  Jewish  religious 
ceremonies  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
Soviet  Union  because  its  manufacture 
had  been  forbidden  when  the  Commu- 
nist took  power  in  1917.  Jewish  calendars 
have  not  been  printed  in  over  50  years 
and  here  too  the  Communist  were  aware 
that  this  omission  would  curtail  religious 
services  because  Jews  would  not  know 
when  to  observe  such  special  days  as 
Rosh  Hashana.  Although  5.000  prayer 
books  were  published  in  1957.  they 
were  for  foreign  consumption  rather  than 
for  the  Soviet  Jews.  For  half  a  million 
Jewish  residents  in  Moscow,  there  was  no 
Jewish  cemetery,  said  Rabbi  Bronsteln. 
Jews  would  sell  their  few  possessions  in 
order  to  transport  their  deceased  rela- 
tions to  a  city  where  such  a  ceineter>' 
might  sUll  exist 

Propaganda  which  claimed  that  com- 
munism and  religion  are  compatible  was 
the  "greatest  lie,"  the  rabbi  asserted. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Communists  "are 
becoming  more  aggressive  toward  religion 
than  they  have  in  the  jjast."  he  con- 
cluded 

Hitler  had  referred  to  the  Jew1.sh 
situation  In  Germany  and  to  its  res-Wu- 
Uon  as  the  "fltnal  resolution,"  that  Is 
liquidation.  Lenin,  and  his  successor 
characterized  the  "problem"  as  the 
Jewish  question  "  In  essence  both  re- 
gimes meant  the  same  thing  and  used 
the  terminology  thej-  did  because  lhe>- 
considered  the  Jew  to  be  expendable 
Human  beings  do  not  require  "solu- 
tions," issues  do;  human  beings  are  not 
"questions";  they  resolve  them  HiUtr, 
Stalin,  and  his  successors,  were  and  are 
constitutionally  incapable  of  grasping  the 
basics  of  the  human  equation,  the  former 
viewing  the  Jews  in  ethnical  terms,  the 
latter,  including  Lenin.  In  religioiis  and 
class  concepts 

Lenin  signed  the  following  decree  on 
August  9,    1918: 

The  Jewish  tiourgeols  are  our  enemies,  not 
as  Jews  but  as  bourgeois  The  Jewish  worker 
18  our  brother.  The  CouncU  of  People's  Com- 
missars Instructs  all  Soviet  deputies  to  take 


uncompromising  measures  to  tear  the  anu- 
Semitic  movement  out  by  the  roots.  (Lenin 
on  the  Jewish  Question,  International  Pub- 
lishers, New  York) 

In  fact,  however,  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  proceeded  to  tear 
Judaism  out  by  the  roots  and  made  no 
such  distinction  between  the  "good" 
Jewish  worker  and  the  "bad"  Jewish 
businessman 

The  most  saddening  commentan,-  con- 
trasting, on  the  basis  of  sheer,  raw  bru- 
tality, the  Communist  system  with  that 
of  the  Nazi,  was  eloquently  described  by 
a  prominent  Lithuanian  Jewish  leader. 
Dr,  Julius  Margolin  He  had  regarded 
himself  as  a  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union 
until  Worid  War  n  when,  together  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Lithu- 
anians, he  was  deported  to  the  Siberian 
slave  labor  camps.  His  comments,  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, in  1970,  in  a  committee  print  en- 
titled "The  Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Com- 
munism," urged  that  the  crueltv  whiCh 
prevaUed  in  the  Soviet  system  "consti- 
tutes the  primary  obligation  of  everj' 
man  in  the  world." 
He  wrote : 

Until  the  fall  of  1939.  I  had  assumed  a 
position  of  benevolent  neutrality  toward  the 
USSR  •  •  •  The  last  7  years  have  made  me 
a  convinced  and  ardent  foe  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem I  hate  this  system  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  ail  the  power  of  my  mind 
Everything  I  have  seen  there  has  fliled  me 
with  horror  and  disgust  which  wiu  last  until 
the  end  of  my  days  I  feel  that  the  struggle 
against  this  system  of  slavery,  terrorism,  and 
cruelty  which  prevails  there  constitutes  the 
primary  obligation  of  every  man  in  this 
world    •    •    • 

Millions  of  men  are  perishing  in  the  camps 
of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  Since  they  came 
into  being,  the  Soviet  camps  have  swallowed 
more  people,  have  executed  more  victims, 
than  all  the  other  camps — Hitler's  included— 
together;  and  this  lethal  engine  continues  to 
operate  fuU  blast  (Introduction  by  Senator 
Thomas  J,  Dodd  to  the  Committee  study, 
prepared  by  Robt,  Conquest,  English  expert 
on  Soviet  Affairs,  and  based  upon  his  book. 
The  Great   Terror  ) 

In  July  1962.  Herbert  Aptheker,  lead- 
ing spinner  of  ideological  webs  for  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  wTote  in  his 
pamphlet.  "The  Fraud  of  Soviet  Anti- 
Semitism."  that — 

The  Soviet  government  is  not  gtUlty  of 
antl-Semltlsm:  on  the  contrary  it  Is  one 
of  the  few  governments  In  the  world  .  . 
wliich  lllegallzes  all  expressions  or  manifesta- 
tions of  antl-Semltlsm  or  any  other  form  of 
racism. 

In  May  1971.  "Young  Worker."  house 
organ  for  the  CPUSA's  Young  Workers 
liberation  League  put  It  in  stronger 
terms: 

The  myth  of  Soviet  oppression  of  Jews 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  of  all  times 

Only  1  year  before  Aptheker  had  writ- 
ten the  above,  m  defense  of  USSR 
policy,  six  lay  religious  leaders  In  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  were  secretly  arrested  and 
the  presidents  of  six  synagogues  in  pro- 
vincial cities  deposed.  T^ose  arrested 
were  held  In  prison  until  October,  tried 
m  secret,  convicted  of  alleged  espionage 
and  sentenced  to  prison  terms.  Follow- 
ing the  publication  of  Aptheker's  antl- 
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antl-SemlUc  booklet,  the  great  syna- 
PORue  to  Lvov,  the  only  remaining  prayer 
house  m  the  Ukraine,  was  cloeed  on  the 
alleged  charge  that  it  was  the  center  for 
Illicit  currency  dealings.  Other  temples 
in  smaller  towns  were  also  closed  on 
charges  that  they  were  centers  for 
drunkenness,  espionage,  and  black  mar- 
keting 

This  campaign  reached  its  peak  in  1963 
with  the  publication  of  Troflm  Kichko's 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment,  a 
villainous  anti-Semitic  piece  which,  ac- 
cording to  Maurice  Prledberg's  article. 
■'The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews."  carried  in 
Problems  of  Communism: 

Combined  fabrlcattona  kbout  the  teach- 
ings of  Judaism  i  cUlmlng  for  Inetance.  Ui«t 
Judaism  permitted  stealing  from  non-Jews) 
with  cartoons  that  were  so  blatantly  racist 
that  they  were  denounced  even  by  a  number 
of  Communist  parties  In  the  Wwt 

One  of  the  most  succinct  summaries  of 
anti-Judaism  activities  was  prepared  by 
Rabbi  Meir  Pelman  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  International  Affairs 
Commission  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  and  who  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  .\ffairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe,  on  Ma.  11. 
1965   He  said: 

While  I  will  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
Soviet  oppression  of  Jewry  and  Judaism,  the 
problem  as  a  wbole  is  much  larger  than  only 
the  rellgloua  aspect 

Certainly,  the  religious  aspect  is.  In  our 
values  and  concepts,  a  tremendous  segment 
of  the  total  situation  The  Soviet  camp^gn 
of  dlacrunlnatlon  is  a  religiously  addressed 
assault  and  has.  since  Stalin,  taken  a  tre- 
mendous toll  of  lives  and  effect  on  our  Jewish 
brethren 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Soviet  assault  on  the  Jews  as 
a  religious  community  are: 

1  Closing  of  synagogues  and  prevention  of 
prayer  meetings  iminyonlm).  In  IBM.  there 
were  450  synagogues  and  now  there  are  only 
86  Many  have  been  demolished  and  a  great 
number  have  been  clored  for  various  tenuous 
reasons 

a  Many  cemeteries  have  been  desecrated 
and  many  have  been  destroyed  outright.  For 
the  past  a  years,  in  Moscow,  burial  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  mual  Is  practically  non- 
existent Many  Jews  are  now  being  forced  to 
be  burled  In  secular,  i  nonsec tartan )  ground 
No  new  Jewish  cemeteries  are  being  per- 
mitted to  be  opened  In  this  manner,  religi- 
ously observant  burial  rttes  are  being  hin- 
dered. 

3  Although,  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
circumcision.  ofBdally,  every  effort  Is  made 
to  discourage  Jews  from  circumcising  their 
male  bom  children  Those  who  dare  to  bring 
their  sons  Into  the  Covenant  of  Abraham 
either  lose  their  position  or  lose  every  ctiance 
of  promotion  in  their  particular  field  of  ac- 
tivity 

4.  Jews  are  denied  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture or  import  religious  articles  such  as 
prayer  shawls,  phylacteries,  torah  scrolls, 
maglllos.  prayerbooks.  religious  calendars, 
and  other  religious  Items 

5  The  Soviet  Oovernment  prevents  free 
production  of  import  and  dtstrtbutJon  of 
matsoth  and  kcnher  food 

8  The  publication  of  Bibles  and  religious 
texts  are  prohibited  It  is  over  a  decade  since 
prayer  books,  even  In  small  quantities,  are 
being  permitted  to  t>e  printed  The  printing 
of  Hebrew  language  papers  and  periodicals 
are  prohibited 

7  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  not  permitted 
even  In  the  privacy  of  one's  home 

8  All  Yeshlvas  md  Talmud  Torahs  have 
been   closed.    In    i9<3.   there    were   Ave  stu- 


dents  In  the  Moscow  Teshlva.  Now  there  are 
none  Many  stumbling  blocks  are  placed  In 
the  path  of  willing  students,  such  as  resident 
permits,  and  so  forth  Travel  permits  are 
not  issued  to  prospective  students  to  attend 
such  sctiools.  even  if  they  were  reestablished. 
9  Seminary  applicants  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  abroad  to  study  either  in  Europe. 
Israel,  or  America 

10.  Synagogues  are  Infiltrated  with  state 
commissars  who    control"  InsUtuttone 

11.  Soviet  Russia  does  not  permit  organi- 
zation of  federaUon  of  synagogues  or  official 
exctiange  between  synagogues.  The  small 
number  of  existing  Russian  synagogues  can- 
not affiliate  with  International  federations  of 
synagogues,  such  as  World  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Synagogues 

13  Soviet  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  holy  places  In  Israel 

13  Those  who  hold  firmly  to  the  tenets  of 
their  faith  are  many  times  subjects  of  vio- 
lent diatribes.  The  synagogues  are  portrayed 
in.  to  put  It  mildly,  most  dlspaxaglng  terms 

14.  The  Soviets  are  seeking  destruction  of 
Soviet  Jewry  through  religious  oppxreaalon. 
imprisonment  of  Jewish  leaders,  accusations 
of  subversion  and  economic  trials,  depriva- 
tion of  the  most  rudimentary  needs  to  exist 
sA  a  religious  community  Coerslon  of  Soviet 
Jews  through  processes  of  registration  and 
discrimination  In  selection  and  allotment 

15  A  rampant  campaign,  bitterly  antl- 
semetlc.  has  raged  in  the  public  press  and 
on  radio  against  Jews  and  Judaism  in  all  its 
aspects  and  values 

16  Jews  who  have  been  separated  from 
their  families  because  of  the  war  and  other 
reasons  are  not  permitted  to  reunite  Jews, 
except  In  rare  instances  very  old  people,  are 
not  given  imizUgratlon  permits  to  other 
countries  such  as  Israel  or  our  country,  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families. 

"Let  my  people  go"  has  again  become  the 
clarion  call  to  Soviet  powers  by  religious 
leaders  throughout  the  world. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  evidence  such  as  this, 
Aptheker  could  unhesitatingly  pen  his. 
The  PYaud  of  Soviet  Anti-Semitism  " 
Moreover,  he  could  write — after  denying 
that  any  anti-Semitism  existed  in  the 
USSR— and  with  a  straight  literary 
face  that — 

Would,  as  an  American,  that  I  could  say 
the  same  about  the  United  Stateb. 

Rabbi  Felman  implicitly  responded  to 
this  allegation  during  the  course  of  his 
testimony  when,  in  criticizing  the  pub- 
lication. "Soviet  Life,"  which  is  printed 
in  this  country,  remarked: 

America,  thank  God  for  the  blessings  we 
have  here,  that  we  can  read  and  argue  and 
that  we  can  dlsciias  what  Is  going  on 

Aptheker  would  not.  "as  an  American." 
say  the  same  thing  about  the  United 
States  as  had  Rabbi  Felman  because  he 
could  not.  as  a  Communist 

The  status  of  the  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  comphcated  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  treated  not  only  as  a  'bourgeois 
class'  but  as  a  nationality.  In  1929.  for 
example,  the  U  S  S  R  decided  to  create 
a  Jewish  national  territory.  Birobidzhan, 
an  autonomous  region  on  the  Amur 
River  on  the  Manchurian  border  This 
effort  to  "bus"  the  Russian  Jew,  after 
confiscating  his  belongings  and  busi- 
nes.ses,  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
UjSS.R  territory  to  a  barren  Siberian 
wasteland  was  an  experience  which 
proved  to  be  a  colossal  flop  because  it 
attempted  to  make  peasants  out  of 
townspeople.  Asiatics  out  of  Europeans 
In   the  first  6  years    19.000  Jews  were 


transported    to    Birobidzhan,    11,000    of 
whom  left. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  having  their 
own  Soviet  "homeland.  '  Jewish  citizea'- 
were  required  to  carry  internal  passports, 
as  of  course,  are  other  nationailitles,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  former  the  word  "ye" 
for  Yeurei  or  Hebrew  was  stamped  there- 
on. According  to  C  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  only  Hebrew  na- 
tion which  Soviet  Jews,  Zionists,  or  other 
non-Zionists  Jews  could  remotedly  claim 
is  Israel. 

The  whole  problem  is,  of  course,  an 
embarrassment  in  logic  for  the  UJS.S  R 
They  will  not  let  the  Jew  emigrate  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  reflect  on  the  "par- 
adise" of  socialism  But  if  he  stays  he 
will  not  assimilate  in  the  Socialist  man- 
ner required  by  the  Communist  Party; 
that  is,  he  will  not  forgo  his  religious 
beliefs  or  his  cultural  heritage. 

Soviet  anti-Zionism  has  become  a  con- 
venient weapon  to  flght  Judaism  And 
to  the  Russian  Jew.  the  "distinction  be- 
tween Zionist  and  Jew  Is  a  very  fine  one." 
according  to  Ben  Wattenberg.  writing 
in  the  Washington  Post  He  cited  the  re- 
marks of  a  woman  from  Minsk  who  had 
stated: 

When  the  government  blames  "Zionism" 
for  Russian  problems,  it  becomes  very  easy 
for  the  plain  people  to  blame  Jews 

And  hence,  very  easy  also  to  blame 
Judlasm  for  Soviet  adventures  abroad  in 
having  backed  a  horse  that  never  left  the 
starting  gate  in  the  6-day  Mediterranean 
melee  of  1967  Moscow  cannot  rationalize 
her  problems  or  her  Jewish  persecutions 
on  the  basis  of  Israel  which  was  founded 
in  1948  because  Soviet  problems,  most  of 
which  were  self-created,  predated  the 
creation  of  the  Jewish  nation  and.  In 
fact,  extended  back  to  the  founding  of 
the  Bolshevik  monstrosity  of  1917 

Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  long-suffering  Russian  Jew — one 
hestiates  to  characterize  him  as  "Soviet" 
Jew — wishes  to  leave  the  U  S  S.R.  wheth- 
er for  Israel,  the  USA  .  Europe,  etc  In 
fact,  one  would  be  surprised  If  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Jews,  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  leave,  would  remain  in  the 
USSR  whether  an  Israel  existed  or  not 
excepting  extenuating  circumstances  of  a 
persona]  nature  Indeed,  has  there  not 
been  an  exodus,  of  a  magnitude  unre- 
corded in  historj',  of  the  persecuted  of  all 
denominations  numbering  in  the  mil- 
lions fleeing  from  all  Communist  bloc 
nations''  Their  method  of  departure 
staggers  the  imagination  but  Is  nonethe- 
less Indicative  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  plight  For  example,  only  recently 
several  Red  Chinese  nationals  fled  by 
means  of  the  Ingenious  technique  of 
floating  to  freedom  across  5  miles  of  Deep 
Bay  near  Hong  Kong  by  grasping  on  to 
plastic  bags  which  had  been  stuffed  with 
Ping-Pong  balls  to  provide  buoyancy. 
Obviously,  the  little  white  spheroids  may 
serve  a  positive  purpose  on  occasion  In- 
stead of  a  diplomatic  stratagem 

Today,  the  harassment  of  the  Russian 
Jew  has  Increased  to  the  point  where  he 
has  been  tempted  to  commandeer,  as 
Soviet  authorities  allege,  large  Jetliners 
for  purposes  of  fleeing  tyrarmy.  The 
Soviet  Party-SUte  would  best  look  to  the 
conditions  which  It  has  created  which 
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have  led  to  such  drastic  measures  in  the 
first  instance  There  have  been  skyjack- 
Ings  In  the  USA.  also  but  by  and  large, 
these  have  been  the  work  of  individuals 
with  severe  personal  problems,  real  or 
Imagined  The  first  and  immediate  cause 
of  alienation  and  dLsaffectlon  in  the 
U.S.S.R  IS  the  overwhelming  smothering 
of  the  human  spirit  by  the  blanket  of 
Marxism-Leninism 

According  to  Mr  Fnedberg,  Troflm 
Kichko  author  of  the  anti-Semitic  tract, 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment."  was 
awarded  a  scroll  of  honor  for  his  "services 
to  atheist  propaganda  "  Shortly  sifter  re- 
ceiving this  "honor"  Kichko  published 
another  gem  for  atheism,  entitled  "Ju- 
daism and  Zionism"  which  "linked  di- 
rectly the  practices  and  beliefs  of  Juda- 
ism to  a  hostile  political  Ideology",  that 
is  Nazism 

Kichko.  stating  that  Judaism  educated 
the  Jews  in  a  "spirit  of  contempt  and 
even  hatred  for  other  people,"  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  "chauvinist  idea  of 
God-chasenness  of  the  Jewish  people" 
and  the  concept  of  Messianism  and  of 
ruling  over  the  peoples  of  the  world,  with 
the  neo-Nazis  concept  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Aryan  race 

Ivanov,  in  his  anU-SemiUc  diatribe. 
"Caution:  Zionism'  had  also  asserted 
that  Judaism  was  characterized  by  ha- 
tred of  man.  preachment";  of  genocide, 
cultivation  of  love  of  power,  and  praise  of 
criminal  methods  for  the  achievement  of 
power 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Christian  has  an  op- 
portunity today  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance, long  overdue,  of  a  fellow  member 
of  the  "religious  community" — the  Jew 
The  practicing  Christian — Communists 
worr>-  naught  for  the  other  kind — is  a 
threat  to  the  practicing  CommunLsts 
Such  ChrLstians  rank  high  on  the  liquida- 
tion list,  as  noted  below,  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist governments.  Millions  of  Christians 
have  been  sorely  affected  for  striving  to 
live  by  the  bare  minimum  of  their  beliefs 
They  know  what  suffering  is  all  about  as 
numerou-s  refugees  will  tesUfy.  and  for 
this  reason  Christians,  real  Christians 
should  be  the  first  to  relate  to  the  Jews 
in  this  their  moment,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  moment,  of  need  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  too  many  Christians  compose  a 
"silent  majority"  concerning  the  plight 
of  the  Ru-ssian  Jew. 

While,  for  historical  and  other  reasons, 
Jews  and  Christians  have  been  btully 
alienated"  from  each  other,  as  the  Rev. 
Edward  H  Flannery  recently  wrote  in 
his  article.  "Christian  Ignorant  of  Jews' 
Trials  In  History",  in  "The  Catholic  Vir- 
ginian," there  is  much  which  unites  them 
including  a  common  ensla\-ement  by  a 
common  enslaver  Real  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  are  God-lonng  peoples,  enjoy 
nothing  in  common  with  that  hard-core, 
man-hating,  power -worshiping  cult  of 
super-mat^rialists,  the  Communists 

In  the  report.  "AnUreligious  AcU\1ties 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope," prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
clergy  and  lay  membership  of  various 
Christian  reUgions  "have  suffered  prodi- 
giously" in  the  USSR  and  Its  satellites 
Testimony  before  that  committee  re- 
vealed : 
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55  bishops.  12.800  priests  and  religious.  2.6 
mUUon  Catholics  ihave  been)  killed  199 
bishops  32,000  priestfi  and  religious.  10  mil- 
lion believers,  imprisoned  or  deported  16.700 
priests  and  religious  forced  to  abandon  their 
profession  and  seek  other  Jobs  8.334  semi- 
naries closed  1.600  monasteries  nationalized 
31,779  churches  cloaed.  400  newspapers 
prohibited. 

In  his  article.  Father  Flanner>-  pro- 
posed that  because  of  the  Jews  special 
place  in  God's  revelation  and  because  of 
the  Jewish-Christian  estrangement,  the 
dialog  between  them  should  command 
the  highest  ecumenical  priority  Rever- 
end Flannery  declared  that  the  ChrisUan 
was  '"completely  Ignorant"  of  those  pages 
of  history  from  the  first  century  onward 
which  depicted  the  persecution  of  Jews 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  should  un- 
derstand, he  states,  the  fact  of  this 
Christian  ignorance  of  history  If  the 
dialog  of  reconciliation  is  to  move  to 
better  ground,  he  said.  Christians  must 
learn  the  "facts  of  history,  even  the  mur- 
derous facts 

Christians  m  this  country,  however, 
cannot  but  be  mindful  of  the  tragedy 
that  severely  decimated  the  ranks  of 
European  Jew.s  m  World  War  II.  They 
seem  less  aware  unfortunately  of  the 
degree  to  which  Moscow  succeeded  Hitler 
as  head  executioner. 

Sonet  harassment  against  the  Jews 
has  been  intensified  of  late.  It  would  ap- 
pear most  appropriate  for  today's  Chris- 
tians to  ally  themselves  with  the  efforts 
of  American  Jews  and  use  whatever 
means  they  have  at  their  disposal  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  the  followers  of 
Judaism  witlun  the  Communist  bloc 

As  noted  above,  the  Christian  and  Jew 
share  a  common  plight,  perpetrated  by  a 
common  antagonist  by  virtue  of  their 
common  membership  in  the  religious 
community  of  men.  In  their  belief  in  a 
greater  authority  than  the  state  will  the 
Christian  and  Jew  find  a  mutual  solace 
and  a  mutual  strength. 

"Communism  and  religion  are  irrecon- 
cilable, "  stated  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rtth  m  its  excellent 
study,  "'The  Profile  of  Communism,' 
adding  that  "Communism  in  theory  and 
practice  is  atheistic."  Pope  Pius  XI,  in 
his  encyclical  on  AtheisUc  Communism, 
declared  that  "Communism  is  intrinsi- 
cally wrong  "•  Genuine  Christians,  he 
wro«te,  should  not  "collaborate  with  it  in 
any  undertaking  whatever."  Pope  Paul  VI 
m  his  recent  Apostohc  Letter  of  May  14, 
1971,  also  stressed  the  impossibility  of 
coming  to  terms  with  Marxism.  He  said: 

It  would  be  illusory  and  dangerous  to  . 
accept  the  elements  of  Marxist  analysis  with- 
out recognizing  their  reUUonshlp  with  ide- 
ology, and  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  class 
struggle  and  its  Marxist  InterpreUtlon.  while 
failing  to  note  the  kind  of  totalitarian  and 
violent  society  to  which  thU  process  leads 

The  B'nai  B  rith  study,  noted  above 
suted  that  the  Judaeo-ChrisUan  tradi- 
tion treats  each  man  as  being  individu- 
ally important  while  communism  treats 
man  as  an  instrument  of  the  state.  "Pew 
enemies  of  Judaeo-Christian  ethics."  It 
said,  have  been  as  unashamed  as  the 
Communist  in  expressing  their  own 
amoral  philosophy: 

Communist  ethics  make  it  the  highest 
duty  to  acc^t  the  necessity  of  acting  wick- 


edly. Bvu    transforms    itself    into    gooa 

tlirough  the  dialectic  of  History  (George  Lu- 
kacs.  Commissar  of  Education  in  ttie  poet- 
World  War  I  Bolshevik  government  of  Hun- 
gary) 

The  Ecumenical  Council,  held  in 
Rome,  196a-65.  in  its  DeclaraUon  on  the 
RelaUonshlp  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions,  part  4,  of  October 
28,  1965.  declared  that  that  Synod  re- 
called "the  spiritual  bond  linking  the 
people  of  the  New  Covenant  with  Abra- 
ham's stock"  It  recalled  too  that  "from 
the  Jewish  people  sprang  the  apostles, 
her  foundation  stones  and  pillars,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  early  disciples  who  pro- 
claimed Christ  to  the  world"  Since  the 
spiritual  patrimony  common  to  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  is  thus  so  great,  the  dec- 
laration went  on.  It  wished  to  foster  and 
recommend  "mutual  understanding  and 
respect"  which  is  the  fruit  above  all  of 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  and  of 
brotherly  dialogs  The  VaUcan  n  doc- 
ument concluded: 

The  Church  repudUtes  all  pereecuUon 
against  any  man  Moreover  mindful  of  her 
common  patrimony  with  the  Jews,  and  mo- 
tivated by  the  gospels  spiritual  love  and  by 
no  political  considerations,  she  deploree  the 
hatred,  persecutions,  and  displays  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  directed  against  the  Jews  at  any 
time  and  from  any  source. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  term.  "'Soviet  perse- 
cution of  Jews"  can  be  a  misleading 
phrase  because  the  Jews  have  undergone 
severe  hardships  in  other  oommunist 
countries  as  well.  Communist  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews"  would  indeed  be  a  more 
apt  expression  "nie  hardships  faced  by 
Jews  in  the  countries  of  Elastem  Eu'- 
rope.  as  well  as  in  Communist  countries 
elsewhere  clearly  reveals  that  where 
Marxism-Lenimsm  reigns  supreme,  there 
too  may  be  found  religious  persecution. 
On  Eastern  Europe  the  B'nai  B'rtth  re- 
port  found    that — 

Oenerally  throughout  the  satellltea,  all 
formerly  independent  Jewish  religious  edu- 
cational and  social  activities  have  been  na- 
,  tlonallzed  and  are  operated  by  communist 
party  members  or  have  been  abolished  All 
Jewish  political  parties  have  t>een  dissolved 
The  numbers  of  Jewish  schools  are  dwin- 
dling In  some  countries  the  teaching  of  He- 
brew Is  forbidden.  In  Hungary,  Jewish  teach- 
er? have  been  ousted  from  the  public  school 
system  and  Jewish  pupLs  are  compelled  to 
attend  school  on  the  Sabbath 

Jewish  charity  organizations,  including 
orphanages  chUdren"s  homes  and  hoepltals 
have  been  liquidated.  Jewish  foreign  relief 
organizations  have  t)een  ousted  Jewish  pa- 
pers are  permitted  to  publish  only  commu- 
nist views  Oovernment  spies  sit  in  the  syna- 
gogues, many  of  which  have  been  invaded 
and  desecrated 

Mr  Speaker,  by  merely  substituting 
the  word  "Christian"  for  the  word  "Jew.'" 
and  "church"  for  the  word  "synagogue,"' 
in  the  above  passage,  one  would  have  a 
fairly  accurate  rendiUon  of  the  tribula- 
tions suffered  in  Communist  countries  b.v 
Christians,   also. 

M  the  free  worid  had  the  political 
clout — and  the  will  to  use  It — to  raise  the 
barriers  which  cruelly  confine  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  USSR  and  it£  sateUltes,  and 
the  facihties  to  accommodate  those  long- 
suffering  humans,  the  staggering  west- 
ward exodus  would  depopulate  those  na- 
Uons  to  the  point  where  their  industry 
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and  agriculture  would  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill    Both  free  and  the  unfree  na- 

t:ons  know  this. 

What  can  bo  done'  The  trend  of  events 
today  would  seem  to  indicate  that  under 
the  policy  of  so-called  peax-eful  coexist- 
ence, m  which  the  free  worW  has  ap- 
parently acqmesed.  nothing  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  There  have 
been  Instances  of  altrui-stic  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Jew  by  Amenc&n  officials 
In  the  past  Protests  wer^  made  to  the 
Governments  -  f  Morocco  m  1863  Persia 
in  las':.  Syria  and  Persia  in  1915  Itaiy 
In  1938,  North  Africa  m  1942.  and  Arijen- 
tina  in  1943,  and  on  numerous  occasions. 
N-azi  Germany  In  Decenioer  1970,  Sen- 
ator Charlis  Mathias  cited  a  few  his- 
torical intercessions  niaile  on  behalf  of 
victimized  Jews  in  Russia 

In  1S8I  3*cr?'-«jry  jf  State  P^llnghuy»en 
illrected  a  strong  protest  to  the  caarut  court 
regarding  p<.>groma  Uifllcted  on  Jews  in  War- 
saw. Again  m  1903  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt forwarded  to  ttae  czar  a  petition  signed  by 
thousands  of  American  citizens  of  all  re- 
ligions protesting  the  Kishinev  massacre.  In 
iSOfl,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  Joint  resolution  condemning 
the  continued  mistreatment  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. As  this  proved  unavailing,  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  December  1911,  voted  to 
terminate  the  '  reaty  of  1832.  which  bad  gov- 
erned trade  and  commerce  with  czarlst  Russia 
for  almost  a  century. 

The  plight  of  the  Jew  Is.  or  ought  to  be, 
the  active  concern  of  conservative  and 
liberal  Christians  alike  for  the  very  basic 
reason  that  religious  persecution  is  above 
philosophical  politics.  An  aroused  citi- 
zenry has  every  right  under  the  modem 
ground  rules  of  international  affairs  to 
expect  their  government  to  express  and  to 
take  an  active  Interest  In  considering  ap- 
propriate measures  to  let  the  USSR  know 
of  the  displeasure  in  the  West  concerning 
the  treatment  of  Jews  within  their  Juris- 
diction. 

Those  who  would  say  that  this  Is  inter- 
ference m  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
nation  are  simply  unaware  of  global  de- 
velopments since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  Communist  nations  have  persistently 
injected  themselves  in  U.S.  affairs,  the 
affairs  of  other  free  world  nations,  and, 
particularly  In  the  past  decade.  In  sub- 
verting the  development  of  third  world 
nations.  In  fact,  the  U^JSil.  has  been 
conducting  such  activities,  as  the  public 
record  amply  bears  out,  since  its  very  in- 
ception "Peaceful  coexistence"  Is  a  hoax 
dating  back  to  at  least  the  Comintern 
meeting  of  1928.  The  only  countries  with 
which  the  U  S.S-R.  coexists  in  any  sense 
of  the  term.  Is  its  own  satellites  and  in 
most  instances  this  has  proven  to  be  a 
rather  unpeacefullike  existence 

Diplomatic  notes  of  protest  concerning 
the  attacks  on  Judaism  are  not  sufficient 
to  even  warrant  a  low-level  meeting  in 
the  Kremlin  The  only  feasible  method  to 
arouse  a  materialistic  Socialist  lieninist 
government  to  take,  or  resist  any  kind  of 
action  is  to  materially  affect  the  Commu- 
nists where  it  most  coimus — In  material 
goods  In  mid-19«8  US  export?  to  the 
USSR  bloc  grew  substantially  In  Octo- 
ber 1969  the  US  embargo  on  over  l.OOO 
products,  many  of  a  war-useful  nature 
was  lifted  Exports  for  1971  may  reach  a 


third  of  a  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of 
this  development,  and  the  political  fore- 
cast point«  to  further  increases  This  li? 
where  the  issue  must  be  joined  if  the  Rus- 
sian Jew  is  ever  aRain  expect<Hj  to  live 
other  than  a  subhuman  existence  Legal 
demonstrations  at  Soviet  facilities  will 
bring  but  momentary  relief.  If  that  But 
representations  directed  at  selected  U.S. 
officials  which  have  the  authority  to  re- 
vise or  revoke  trade  relations  with  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  can  prove  more  ef- 
fective The  economic  clout  has  a  telling 
effect  far  greater  than  that  of  the  politi- 
cal— as  the  United  States  has  Itself  dis- 
covered by  cutting  off  its  own  supply  of 
rich  chrome  ore  from  Africa  and  replac- 
ing It  with  a  cheaper  grade.  Soviet  ore. 


THE  VETERANS  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Stbcm)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  veterans  incentive  pro- 
gram. My  bill  is  designed  to  encourage 
young  men  who  are  leaving  active  duty 
in  the  military  to  participate  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces. 

By  approving  competitive  pay  scales 
for  our  men  in  uniform,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  taken  a  significant 
step  toward  ending  reliance  on  the  draft. 
Important  as  this  action  has  been,  we 
should  not  be  content  until  this  Congress 
has  enacted  all  of  the  manpower  reforms 
required  to  produce  a  highly  motivated, 
effective  volunteer  force.  The  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  is  pennisslve.  not 
obligatory,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
delaying  actions  needed  to  bring  an  end 
to  Inductions  Changes  In  military  hous- 
ing and  personnel  management  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  enhance  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  military  career,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Defense  Department  will  not 
tarry  In  recommending  whatever  Is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this  goal 

As  we  move  away  from  reliance  on 
compulsion,  and  as  we  reduce  the  size  of 
our  active  force,  we  will  have  to  place  in- 
creasing reliance  on  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  to  maintain  our  ability 
to  mobilize  In  time  of  emergency  Recog- 
nizing this  need.  Secretary  Laird,  con- 
sistent with  his  commitment  to  ending 
the  draft,  has  declared : 

Ouefd  and  Reaerve  units  and  individuals  of 
the  selected  reserves  will  be  prepared  to  be 
the  Initial  and  primary  source  for  augmenta- 
tion of  the  active  forces  In  any  future  emer- 
gency requiring  a  rapid  and  subatantlal  ex- 
pansion of  the  active  forces 

The  administration  has  implemented 
this  policy  by  reversing  the  equipment 
drain  associated  with  the  Vietnam  build- 
up, and  by  supplying  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves with  modem  tanks,  ships,  and 
planes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  unit  with 
a  clearly  defined  mission,  and  to  train  on 
combat-ready  equipment,  will  substan- 
tially improve  the  readiness  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces. 


The  new  role  of  the  Reserve  Forces  is 
intimately  linked  to  ending  conscription. 
As  Assistant  Secretar>-  of  Defense  Roger 
T.  Kelley  said  during  recent  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hearings 

This  policy  .  .  means,  first  of  all.  that 
the  Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces  have  a  vital 
national  security  mission  Men  should  Join 
these  units  because  they  want  to  be  a  part 
of  that  mission,  and  not  to  avoid  real  mili- 
tary service. 

Critics  of  the  volunteer  force,  however, 
have  claimed  that  the  reserves  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  their  manpower  require- 
ments in  the  absence  of  the  draft.  These 
skeptics  point  to  .surveys  which  show  that 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  men 
currently  on  reserve  duty  are  "draft 
motivated."  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  entry  pay  of  a  reservist 
for  a  full  weekend  drill  is  only  $17.92— 
far  less  than  he  could  make  at  any  part- 
time  Job.  While  it  is  true  that  pay  alone 
will  not  attract  men  into  serving  their 
country  in  the  Reserves,  it  should  be 
clear  to  all  that  present  drill  pay  is  a 
dismcentive  to  such  service.  As  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Mr.  Theodore  Marrs 
recently  noted: 

I  believe  there  are  plenty  of  people  around 
who  would  like  to  become  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  but  plainly  can't  afford 
to  with  some  of  the  current  limitations  on 
time  and  money. 

In  fact.  Mr  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a 
real  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
young  people  that  nearly  30  percent  of 
our  Reserve  Forces  are  true  volunteers 
In  spite  of  such  low  rates  in  pay.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  "Mr. 
Hebeht)  ,  active  and  reserve  pay  has  been 
raised  to  a  level  that  is  competitive  with 
salaries  in  the  civilian  world.  These  pay 
scales  approximate  those  recommended 
by  the  Presidents  Commission  on  an  Ail- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  to  sustain  non- 
prior  service  accessions  to  the  Reserves — 
see  chapter  9  and  appendix  IV-2  of  the 
Commission  report. 

The  primary  source  of  entrants  into 
the  Reserve  structure  should  be  the  com- 
bat tested  veteran  As  the  Commission 
noted: 

The  man  who  separates  from  active  serv- 
ice Is  a  highly  prized  candidate  for  service 
in  a  reserve  unit.  He  has  had  two  or  more 
years  of  training  and  experience  which  qual- 
ify him  not  only  for  immediate  assignment 
to  fUl  a  unit  vacancy,  but  often  for  a  leader- 
ship role  as  well. 

The  veteran  can  fill  the  Reserves  re- 
quirements for  high  quality  and  experi- 
enced personnel  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, although  over  1  million  first- 
termers  have  separated  annually  in  re- 
cent years — see  exhibit  1 — very  few 
have  volunteered  for  Reserve  duty.  In 
F>art,  this  was  due  to  the  low  pay  and 
secondary  mission  of  the  Reserves,  and 
in  part  it  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the 
veteran  to  concentrate  on  obtaining 
meauiingful  civilian  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  developed  a  pro- 
posal to  make  participation  In  the  Re- 
serves attractive  to  the  young  veteran. 
Currently.  It  costs  about  $3,100  to  put  a 
nonprtor  service  Individual  through  his 
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basic  training — but  for  every  veteran 
who  enlists  in  the  Reserves,  we  will  need 
to  enlist  one  less  nonprior  service  re- 
cruit. This  will  not  only  save  $3,100, 
but  it  will  also  give  the  Reserve  Forces 
a  soldier  whose  effectiveness  has  been 
proven  by  sustained  performance  on 
active  duty.  Consequently,  it  make  more 
sense  to  me  to  provide  the  veteran  with 
an  incentive  to  join  the  Reserves,  than 
to  continue  paying  the  cost  of  $3,100 
for  unproven  recruits. 

My  proposal,  which  is  simple  and  cost- 
effective,  would  allow  the  services  to  pay 
an  incentive  of  up  to  $3,000  for  veterans 
who  join  the  Reserve  Forces  In  addition, 
the  legislation  is  designed  to  give  the 
maximum  flexibility  to  the  services  to 
vary  the  incentive  depending  on  the  criti- 
cality  of  the  skill  and  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidual training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  reen- 
listment  incentive,  which  has  been  ac- 
tively promoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery),  has 
been  endorsed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Kelley.  In  hearings  on  the  Reserves  he 
stated: 

Part  of  the  virtue  of  these  financial  incen- 
tives Is  that  even  though  they  cost  a  lot  of 
money  they  should  cost  the  taxpayers  ulti- 
mately less  than  If  we  permit  a  swinging 
door,  highly  volatile  turbulent  operation  to 
turn  over  people,  making  It  necessary  to  train 
new  people. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
proposal  is  designed  to  save  money. 
Moreover,  the  funds  to  cover  initial 
implementation  of  this  program  exist  in 
the  President's  budget.  According  to 
Defense  Department  testimony  during 
the  draft  hearings,  the  $100  million  con- 
tingency fund  in  the  Project  Volunteer 
account  might  be  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

As  reliance  on  the  draft  declines.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  additional  Incentives  to 
insure  adequate  accessions  for  the  reserve 
components.  The  contingency  fund  provides 
a  means  of  doing  this  in  FY  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  program 
will  be  beneficial  for  the  reserves,  and 
should  be  enacted  now.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  attractive  to 
our  veterans,  who  are  seeking  the  means 
to  reestablish  themselves  in  the  civilian 
community,  and  are  also  interested  in 
continuing  their  service  to  the  Nation. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  one  more  means 
by  which  the  Defense  Department  can  fill 
our  military  manpower  requirements  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  9511 
A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  a  Veterans'  Incentive  Pro- 
gram for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
5  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof.  "5  313.  Special  pay: 
Participation  in  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at    the    end    thereof:    "5  313.    Special    Pay 
Participation  In  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve 
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"(a)  A  person  is  entitled  to  special  pay 
computed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  if — 

"(i)  he  has  served  In  the  armed  forces  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training i  for  at 
least  two  years  unless  sooner  released  because 
of  a  reduction  In  force; 

"(II)  on  active  duty  (for  training  and  for 
other  than  training)  for  a  period  which. 
when  added  to  his  period  of  satisfactory 
participation  In  the  Selected  Reserve,  would 
qualify  him  for  discharge  or  transfer  from 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(Ill)  he  Is  accepted  for  enlistment,  reen- 
llstment  or  extension  of  enlistment  in  a  unit 
of  the  Selected  Reserve,  and  if  a  prior  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  force  In  pay  grade  E-3  or 
above;  and 

"(Iv)  he  agrees  to  remain  a  memt>er  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which  a 
person  covered  by  subsection  (a)  is  entitled 

"(1)  for  persons  possessing  critical  mUitary 
skills  as  determined  by  the  service  concerned, 
up  to  tS.OOO  for  a  six  year  enlistment,  or 
extension  of  enlistment  with  payments  for 
lesser  enlistment,  reenllstment  or  extension 
of  enlistment  periods  limited  to  10%  of  the 
total  for  one  year;  25%  of  the  total  for  two 
years;  40%  of  the  total  for  three  yeai«; 
55%  of  the  total  for  four  years;  or  75%  of 
the  totals  for  five  years;  or 

"(II)  for  persons  not  covered  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  up  to  $2,000  for  a  six  year 
enlistment,  reenllstment  or  extension  of  en- 
listment with  payments  for  lesser  enlistment, 


reenllstment.  or  extension  of  enlistment 
periods  limited  to  the  same  proportionate 
values  as  contained  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Special  pay  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  may  be  paid  in  a  liunp  sum;  or  in- 
stallments; 

"(2)  Is  !n  addition  to  basic  pay  and  any 
other  special  pay.  Incentive  pay.  or' allowance 
to  which  the  person  concerned'  Is  enUtled; 

"(3)  is  payable  for  any  periods  of  enlist- 
ment, reenllstment  or  extension  of  enlist- 
ment In  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  which, 
when  added  to  the  person  s  initla;  period  of 
military  service  as  required  In  clause  1 1 1  or 
(11)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  does 
not  exceed  a  total  period  of  twelve  years 
military  service  as  computed  under  section 
1332  of  title  10. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  regardless  of  the  amount  of  any 
previous  active  duty  served  by  him,  a  mem- 
ber who  voluntarily,  or  because  of  his  mis- 
conduct, does  not  complete  or  does  not  per- 
form satisfactorily  during,  a  period  of  serv- 
ice for  which  he  received  special  pay  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  refund 
that  percentage  of  the  amount  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)  which  corresponds  to  the 
period  of  unsatisfactory  performance  or  un- 
fulfilled  service. 

"  (e)  This  section  shall  be  administered  tin- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defence  for  the  armed  forces  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy." 


EXHIBIT  1 
SUMMARY  OF  1ST  ENLISTMENT.  ACTIVE  FORCE  PERSONNEL  BEING  SEPARATED  ANNUALLY  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


196S 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

19711 

1972 

Army.  . 

238  000 

294 

122 
33 
117 

274 
154 
54 
123 

452 
160 
81 
123 

552 
182 
98 

183 

597 
222 
143 
158 

548 

194 
108 
151 

Nivy 

139  000 

462 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

38,000 

129  000 

153 
64 

140 

Total 

544  000 

565 

60S 

816 

1.015 

1.120 

1,001 

819 

'Include]  projections. 

PANAMA  CANAL:  THE  QUESTION  OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FYood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  specialized  in  the 
study,  clarification,  and  presentation  of 
vital  issues  over  a  period  of  years  at 
times  see  their  works  reflected  in  schol- 
arly writings,  both  articles  and  books. 
This  has  been  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  a  subject  to  which  I 
have  devoted  a  lifetime  of  study,  spoken 
often,  and  written  extensively.  Such  con- 
sideration in  historical  writings  is  the 
greatest  single  compensation  for  the  ef- 
fort involved  in  responsible  leadership  in 
the  Congress. 

Especially  gratifying  to  me  has  been 
the  number  of  students  in  various  col- 
leges and  universities  who  have  been 
choosing  subjects  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem and  writing  papers  thereon  using  the 
voluminous  documentation  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  other  congres- 
sional sources.  For  such  research,  my  vol- 
ume  on    the   "Isthmian   Canal    Policy 


Questions,"  published  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  89th  Congress,  has  been  a 
prime  source  of  authentic  information. 

A  recent  notable  contribution  to  the 
cumulating  canal  literature  is  a  1971  pa- 
per prepared  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Santa  Barbara  by  Margaret 
Swope.  a  student  at  that  great  education- 
al institution  Exceptionally  well  re- 
searched and  logically  reasoned,  this  pa- 
per establishes  a  high  standard  in  re- 
alistic historical  appraisal  that  could  well 
be  emulated  not  only  by  students  at  oth- 
er centers  of  learning,  but  also  by  educa- 
tors and  authors,  especially  those  who 
have  been  so  glibly  expressing  their  views 
in  certain  recent  books  on  canal  prob- 
lems. 

For  many  months,  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Panama  has  carried  on 
an  organized  campaign  of  unjustified, 
hate-infected  invective  and  vilification 
against  the  United  States.  One  of  its  typ- 
ical slogans  is  "Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  or  death"  In  an 
address  to  the  House  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  17,  1971,  under 
the  title  of  "Panama  Canal :  Intense  Pan- 
amanian Hostility  Campaign  Against  the 
United  States,"  I  tabulated  some  of  the 
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cleverly  worded  diatribes  and  distortions 
published  in  the  Spanish  lanjfuage  press 
of  Panama  attacking  US.  indispensable 
treaty  based  sovereignty  and  ownership 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
These  attacks  are  being  done  under  gov- 
ernment direction  as  part  of  its  program 
for  securing  new  canal  treaties  that 
would  wrest  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  from  the  United 
States 

Regardless  of  what  surrenders  that 
may  be  contemplated  in  any  agreements 
reached  in  the  current  negotiations,  at- 
tention is  invited  to  article  IV.  section  3. 
clause  2  of  the  US  Constitution,  which 
vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Congress — House  and  Senate — and 
not  alone  in  the  treaty-making  power — 
President  and  Senate.  This  constitu- 
tional provision,  which  is  summarized 
in  the  eighth  whereas  clause  of  the  pend- 
ing Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolu- 
tions introduced  or  cosponsored  by  more 
than  60  Members  of  the  House,  is  con- 
trolling as  regards  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  extensive  installations  therein  in- 
cluding the  Panama  Ganal  as  it  would 
also  be  in  the  event  of  an  attempted  ces- 
sion of  Alaska  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  States  to  France, 
and  Texas  and  the  vast  Southwest  to 
Mexico.  The  courts  of  our  Nation  have 
repeatedly  upheld  the  force  and  validity 
of  this  wise  and  protective  constitutional 
provision. 

The  paper  by  Margaret  Swope  is  so 
timely  in  connection  with  the  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  question  that  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  along  with  the  text 
of  the  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  reso- 
lutions now  pending  and  extend  to  her 
my  warmest  congratulations : 

Thk    Panama    Canal:     A    QrnEsnoN    or 

SOVDttlCNTT 

(By  Margaret  Swope) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  "We  have  not  the 
slightest  Intention  of  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent colonv  In  the  middle  of  the  State  of 
Panama,  or  of  exercising  any  greater  govern- 
mental functions  than  are  necessary  to  en- 
able us  conveniently  and  safely  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  the  canal,  under  the 
rights  given  us  by  the  treaty." 

Since  Panama  won  its  Independence  from 
Colombia  in  1903.  the  question  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Ganal  and  the  Canal  Zone 
has  been  a  source  of  constant  friction  and  at 
times  ooen  conflict  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States.  Although  the  Republic  of 
Panama  owes  lu  existence  to  the  canal 
enterprise  and  its  continued  Indeoendence 
to  the  efficient  management  and  operation  of 
the  canal  by  the  United  States,  radicals  in 
Panama  are  attempting  to  force  the  United 
States  out  of  the  area.  Under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  Panama  sur- 
rendered her  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity  The 
Canal  Zone  Is  constitutionally  acquired  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  yet  since  1936 
the  legal  txjsltlon  and  bargaining  power  of 
this  country  in  Panama  has  been  lessened 
United  States  sovereignty  over  the  area  has 
not  been  affected  although  our  government 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  appeasement 
to  the  demands  of  the  Panamanians  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State  have  acted  against  the  expressed  wUl 
of  the  Congress  The  i960  decision  by  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  to  allow  the  flag 


of  Panajna  to  fly  over  Canal  Zone  territory  Is 
but  one  example. 

It  Is  more  Important  now  than  ever  before 
for  the  United  Slates  to  assert  Its  sovereign 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  since  the  Com- 
munists also  have  designs  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  Soviet  Interest  In  the  canal  dates 
back  to  the  Russian  Revolution  In  1917  and 
with  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
In  1956  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Having  launched  a  program 
of  agitation  and  turmoil  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  Communists  continue  to  pursue  their 
policy  of  gaining  a  monopoly  over  key  water 
routes  of  the  world  "The  real  issue  at  Pan- 
ama is  not  academic  or  hypothetical,  it  is 
not  United  States  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  versus  Panamanian,  but  United  States 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  versus  Communist 
control  "  '  If  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw from  Panama,  the  economy  as  well  as 
the  very  independence  of  that  country  would 
be  In  great  peril  It  is  therefore  Imperative 
that  the  United  States  maintain  its  Juris- 
diction over  the  canal  which  Congressman 
Daniel  J  Flood  calls  an  'Interoceanic  public 
utility"  As  the  center  of  civilian  and  military 
communications  and  international  security 
and  commerce,  the  Panama  Canal  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
By  studying  the  historical  background  of  the 
canal  and  the  development  of  US.  policy  per- 
taining to  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  we  will  better  be 
able  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion which  now  faces  our  country. 

Historical  Background  and  Development  of 
United  States  Policy  of  Sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  first  attempt  to  contruct  a  canal  across 
Panama  was  made  by  the  French  under  the 
guidance  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Ruth- 
erford B  Hayes  commented  In  1880  on  the 
French  attempt  to  build  a  caxxal : 

"The  policy  of  this  government  Is  a  canal 
under  American  control.  The  United  States 
cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  con- 
trol to  any  Euit)pean  pKJwer  or  to  any  com- 
bination of  European  powers  The  capital 
invested  by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other 
countries  In  such  an  enterprise  must  In  a 
great  degree  look  for  protection  to  one  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  No 
European  power  can  Intervene  for  such  pro- 
tection without  adopting  measures  on  this 
continent  which  the  United  SUtes  would 
deem  totally  inadmissible." 
Continuing  he  stated : 

"Our  merely  commercial  interest  In  U  [the 
Canal]  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, while  Its  relation  to  our  power  and 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  to  our  means  of  de- 
fense, our  unity,  peace  and  safety,  are  of  para- 
mount concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  » 

In  1888  the  French  left  Panama  in  defeat 
and  the  United  Stateo  did  not  have  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Although  the  United  States  had  shown 
some  Interest  In  an  interoceanic  canal,  it  was 
not  until  the  Spanish-American  War  that  our 
attention  became  focused  on  the  necessity 
of  such  a  canal  When  the  battleship  Oregon 
took  over  two  months  to  reach  Cuba  from  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horn — arriving  In 
time  to  take  part  In  the  last  naval  battle  of 
that  war,  leaders  of  this  country  realized 
the  need  for  an  Interoceanic  ship  canal  for 
the  national  defense  With  two  coa«ts  already 
to  defend,  the  United  States  had  new  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Pacific  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
In  December  1898  President  McKlnley 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  canal  and 
added  tliat  "our  national  policy  now  more 
Imperatively  than  ever  calls  for  its  control 
by  this  Government."' 
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Before  any  action  could  be  taken  on  build- 
ing a  canal  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of 
1850  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  had  to  be  abrogated  Under  this 
treaty  both  countries  agreed  to  the  neutral- 
ity of  any  translsthmlan  canal  and  that 
neither  would  "fortify  or  colonize  or  assume 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part 
of  Central  America,"  Fortunately  for  the 
United  States.  Britain  was  willing  to  waive 
Its  rights  to  a  canal  In  Central  America.  The 
British  obstaicle  to  a  canal  under  U.S.  con- 
trol was  removed  with  the  signing  of  the 
second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  on  November 
18.  1901  By  this  agreement  Or^at  Britain 
yielded  Its  rights  for  a  translsthmlan  canal 
and  acknowledged  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
United  States  to  build  and  regulate  a  canal. 
In  the  same  understanding  the  United  States 
agreed  to  follow  the  main  points  of  the 
Convention  of  Constantinople  of  1888  In  Its 
operation  of  the  new  canal.  Thus  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  canal  should  be  "free  and 
open"  to  "vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war" 
of  "all  nations"  on  equal  terms  and  the 
United  States  was  empowered  to  defend  It 
from   "lawlessness   and   disorder." 

It  next  had  to  be  decided  where  the  new 
canal  was  to  be  built.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Oommlsslon  was  estab- 
lished in  March  1899  to  "determine  the  most 
feasible  and  practicable  route"  for  a  canal 
across  Central  America  When  the  French 
Company,  which  stood  to  lose  Its  entire 
Investment,  accepted  the  US  ofiTer  of  »40 
million  the  Commission  presented  a  supple- 
mentary report  advising  In  favor  of  the 
Panama  route.  (In  an  earlier  report  a  Nlca- 
raguan  Route  had  t)een  recommended  |  As 
part  of  its  report  the  commission  stated  that 
any  rights  given  to  the  United  States  for  a 
Canal  Zone  "must  not  be  for  a  term  of  years, 
but  In  perpetuity,  and  a  strip  of  territory 
from  ocean  to  ocean  of  sufficient  width  must 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  In  this  strip  the  United  States  mtist 
have  the  right  to  enforce  police  regulations, 
preserve  order,  protect  property  rights,  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  appropriate 
and  necessary  "  Thus  US  policy  concerning 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  existed 
before  the  canal  Itself. 

Once  It  was  decided  to  build  In  Panama 
the  United  States  had  to  gain  permission 
from  Colombia,  which  had  sovereignty  over 
Panama,  to  acquire  the  holdings  of  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Comoany  and  to  acquire  other 
rights  essential  to  US.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Under  the  Spooner  Amendment,  which 
passed  Congress  In  June,  1902,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  pay  no  more  than  (40 
million  to  the  New  Pananui  Canal  Company, 
of  France,  "to  acquire  from  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable,  perpetusU  control  of  a  strip 
of  land"  for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  liegln 
construction  of  the  canal. 

The  Hay-Herr4n  Treaty  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  allowed  the  US  to 
obtain  the  holdings  of  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  to  begin  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Although  Colombia  gave  the 
U.S.  rights  to  a  slx-mlle  wide  strip  of  land, 
she  maintained  "the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  United  States"  in  this  agree- 
ment were  not  to  "affect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  over  the  territory 
within  whose  boundaries  such  rights  and 
privileges"  were  to  be  exercised  This  system 
of  dual  ownership  was  to  last  "for  a  term  of 
one  hundred  years,  renewable  at  the  sole 
and  absolute  option  of  the  United  States," 
Though  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Herrin  Treaty 
were  not  those  specified  in  the  Spooner 
Amendment  and  proclaimed  by  leaders  In 
this  country  as  being  essential  for  our  control 
of  the  canal,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified    the   treaty   o<n   March    17.    1903,   In 
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Colombia,   however,   the  treaty  was  unani- 
mously rejected  on  August  12.  1903. 

According  to  the  Spooner  Amendment, 
permission  for  a  route  in  Nicaragua  was  to 
be  obtained  if  the  President  was  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Colombia  Pana- 
manians had  never  felt  a  close  alliance  with 
Colombia  so  when  It  saw  the  possibilities  of 
losing  the  canal  it  decided  to  break  its  ties 
with  CX>lombla  and  reach  Its  own  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  On  November  3.  1903 
Panama  declared  Its  Independence  from 
Colombia.  Three  days  later  on  November  6 
the  United  States  recognized  the  Independ- 
ence of  Panama  and  on  November  18  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  was  signed  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  and  Panama's 
representative  Philippe  Bunau-Varllla.  This 
treaty  with  Panama  followed  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  vrtth  a  few  major  exceptions.  Under 
Article  I  of  the  United  States  was  to  Insure 
the  Independence  of  Panama  Articles  n  and 
III  gave  the  United  States  "In  perpetuity  the 
use.  occupation,  and  control"  of  the  Canal 
Zone  as  "If  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lands  and  waters 
are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 
The  existence  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama  was  dependent  upon  the  U.S,  guar- 
antee of  Its  Indeptendence  and  the  success 
of  the  canal  enterprise.  Bunau-Varllla  real- 
ized that  the  sharing  of  sovereignty  had  been 
a  weakness  of  the  Hay-HerrAn  TVeaty  and  he 
wanted  "to  avoid  any  sharing  of  sovereignty 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  a  thing  which  always 
causes  litigation  on  one  point  or  another.* 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  Charles  Evans  Hughes  were  three  of  the 
Important  framers  of  the  United  States  policy 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  strategic  value  of 
the  canal.  Its  effect  on  the  commerce  and  In- 
ternational prestige  of  this  county,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  understand  the  ad- 
vantages a  canal  would  have.-'  He  felt  that 
a  canal  connecting  "the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic oceans  as  must  be  built  by  the  United 
States  or  not  at  all."  •  Internationalization 
of  the  Panama  Canal  was  Inconceivable  to 
Roosevelt  for  "It  is  our  Canal."  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
especially  the  part  he  played  In  making  the 
canal  a  reality. 

As  Secretary  of  War.  President,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  William  How- 
ard Taft  advocated  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  absolute  necessity.  In  1909 
President-elect  Taft  contended  that  the  1903 
treaty  entitled  us  to : 

"Exercise  all  the  sovereignty  and  aU  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  that  we  would  exercise 
If  we  were  sovereign,  and  Panama  Is  excluded 
from  exercising  any  rights  to  the  contrary 
to  those  conceded  to  us.  Now  that  may  be  a 
ticklish  argument,  but  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  Is  or  not.  We  are  there.  We  have  the  right 
to  govern  that  strip,  and  we  are  going  to 
govern   It."  ' 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
was  as  adamant  in  his  position  concerning 
Panama  as  were  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  When 
Panama  asked  for  Increased  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  In  December  1923.  Hughes  re- 
plied "this  government  could  not,  and  would 
not,  enter  Into  any  discussion  affecting  its 
full  right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign 
rights  or  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama  "  * 

In  1914.  the  year  the  Panama  Canal  was 
opened,  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Colombia  in  which  this  country  ex- 
pressed regret  for  the  part  It  played  In  the 
Panama  revolution  and  offered  Colombia  $26 
million  as  compensation.  Roosevelt  and  oth- 
ers denounced  the  treaty  and  were  able  to 
block  Its  passage  In  the  Senate.  Ratification 
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of  this  Thomaon-Umrtla  Treaty  did  not 
come  until  March,  1922.  In  this  treaty  Colom- 
bia recognized  the  independence  of  Pan- 
ama and  further  recognized  that  the  author- 
ity over  the  Panama  Canal  and  railroad 
were  "vested  entirely  In  the  United  States, 
without  any  Incumbrance  or  Indemnities 
whatever  "  As  a  result  of  this  understanding 
Colombia  was  given  certain  preferential 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  canal  and  a  cordial 
friendship  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
Slates  was  restored. 

The  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  of  1936.  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  process  of  deterioration  of 
U.S.  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal.  Article  I  of 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty,  which  guar- 
anteed the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  was  abolished.  After  the  1922  agree- 
ment with  Colombia,  Panama  felt  Its  Inde- 
pendence was  a  certainty  and  that  It  no 
longer  needed  the  U.S.  guarantee.  Although 
this  treaty  did  not  seriously  Impair  the  prin- 
ciples of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  the 
United  States  relinquished  some  of  Its  power 
and  authority  to  Panama.  Among  the  rights 
ceded  by  the  United  States  was  Its  right  to 
intervene  In  Panama's  internal  affairs.  The 
annuity  to  Panama  was  Increased  from 
$250,000  to  8430.000.  Contracted  without 
consent  of  the  Congress,  the  Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty  met  opposition  In  the  Senate  and  was 
not  proclaimed  law  until  July  27.  1939, 

A  "hate  America"  campaign  was  under- 
taken by  the  Communists  In  Panama  In 
1946  and  1947.  In  1951  President  Juan  Do- 
mingo Per6n  of  Argentina  tried  to  under- 
mine the  loyalty  of  Panamanians  working  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  President  Rem6n  of  Panama 
desired  a  revision  of  the  existing  treaties  t)e- 
tween  his  government  and  the  United  States. 
When  President  Elsenhower  invited  Rem6n 
to  Washington  in  1953,  he  sent  two  Ambas- 
sadors to  represent  Panama  In  the  new  nego- 
tiations. 

In  1955  further  concessions  were  made  to 
Panama.  The  Elsenhower-Rem6n  Treaty  of 
1955  gave  additional  U.S.  rights  and  proper- 
ties to  Panama  and  increased  the  canal  an- 
nuity from  $430,000  to  »1, 930.000.  One  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  the  treaty  was 
that  the  United  States  was  to  yield  property 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  without  the  authori- 
zation of  Congress  To  prevent  the  giveaway 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  Congress  stepped  In. 
The  railroad  had  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  law  and  treaty.  Colombia's  rights 
to  the  railroad,  granted  to  her  by  the  Thom- 
son-Urrutla  Treaty,  were  Ignored.  By  the 
time  Congress  took  action  It  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  terminal  yards  and  passenger 
stations  from  coming  under  the  control  of 
Panama.  We  now  have  a  railroad  without  Its 
terminal  stations  and  yards. 

With  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
by  Egypt  on  July  26,  1956,  the  situation  In 
Panama  changed  The  Government  of  Pa- 
nama endorsed  the  Egyptian  takeover  of  the 
Suez  Canal  With  the  backing  of  Commu- 
nists, students  in  Panama  began  to  call  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Congressman  Flood,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  an  advocate  of  maintaining  U,S.  control 
of  the  canal,  realized  the  danger  this  posed 
to  the  United  States,  On  June  27,  1957,  he 
Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  reaf- 
firm U.S.  sovereignty  and  our  Isthmian  Canal 
Policy.  Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  take 
action  on  this  measure.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  radicals  in  Panama  who  want  to 
gain  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  drive 
the  United  States  out  of  their  country. 

On  May  2.  1958  university  students  In 
Panama  planted  Panamanian  flags  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  "Oi>erat'.on  So%erelgnty"  had 
begun.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  pey- 
cholcglcal  warfare  of  the  Communist  party. 
President  ES-nesto  de  la  Guardla  of  Panama 
announced  he  would  not  let  the  flag  issue 
drop  and  that  he  would  aek  to  have  the 
Panamanian     flag    over    the     Canal     Zone, 


When  a  Communist-led  movement  tried  to 
overthrow  the  Panaaamlan  government  riot- 
ing broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Panama  Olty 
Before  the  students  were  forced  to  draw 
back,  ten  people  had  been  killed  i  It  was  in 
this  same  month.  May  1958,  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs  Richard  M  Nixon  were  on  a 
good  will  trip  to  Latin  America  Dunag  their 
visit  they  were  the  victims  of  attacks  made 
by  CommunL&tc  in  Peru  and  Venezuela  i  This 
was  howeveir,  onjy  the  first  of  several  cjashes 
that  had  resulted  over  the  question  of 
sovereignty. 

Later  in  that  same  year.  December,  1958, 
Panama  attempted  to  encircle  the  Oanal 
Zone  by  extending  Its  territorial  limits  to 
twelve  miles  into  the  sea  rather  than  the 
ttiree  mile  internationally  recognized  limit. 
The  United  States,  however,  rejected  Pana- 
ma's plan  to  extend  her  boundaries.  In  a  note 
to  Panama  in  January  1959  the  Depcirtment 
of  State  brought  out  tachmcai  objections. 
Thus.  In  an  attempt  to  surround  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  make  it  another  Berlin,  the 
Panamanians  were  reminded  who  had  au- 
thority over  canal  activities. 

Prom  their  base  in  (3uba  the  Communists 
continued  their  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  United  States.  In  April  1959  a 
group  composed  of  Communists  from  Cube 
and  radicals  from  Panama  advanced  upon 
the  Republic  of  Panama  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  attempt,  fortunately,  was 
a  failure  for  the  Communists. 

On  November  3.  1959,  the  anmversary  of 
Panamas  independence  from  Colombia, 
there  was  renewed  violence.  When  the  mob 
marched  In  to  Canal  Zone  the  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  called  the  U.S.  army  out  for 
protection.  In  the  disorders  of  that  day  the 
American  flag  was  desecrated  in  front  of  the 
Einbassy  and  a  Panamanian  flag  was  raised 
in  its  place  Further  demonstrations  took 
place  on  November  28,  1959,  Although  these 
events  received  little  attention  In  the  United 
States,  they  were  of  great  value  to  the 
propaganda  campaign  of  the  Communists 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  on  February  2,  1960  rejecting  the 
right  of  Panama  to  fly  its  flag  over  the  Oanal 
Zone,  One  day  after  Congress  adjourned, 
September  17,  I960,  President  Elsenho^'er 
instructed  that  the  F>anamanlan  flag  was  to 
be  flown  next  to  the  flag  of  the  United  Statee 
at  Shaler  Triangle  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
taking  such  action,  the  Elsenhower  .Admin- 
istration acted  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Congress 

By  1960  the  people  of  Panama  were  be- 
coming obsessed  with  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Canal  In  hopes  of  prevent- 
ing only  further  trouble  in  Panama,  Presi- 
dent Roberto  Chiari  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  on  September  8,  1961 
stating  that  the  terms  of  the  1903  Hay-Bu- 
nau-Varllla Treaty  were  "a  source  of  con- 
stant frictions,  disagreements  and  conflicts 
between  the  two  Governments  and  between 
the  Panamanian  people  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican population  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone," 
He  asked  for  new  talks  between  the  two 
governments  so  that  they  could  "find  ade- 
quate formulas  to  resolve,  once  and  for  all 
time,  a  stable  and  lasting  association  which" 
would  "enable  them  to  carry  out  harmoni- 
ously the  common  destiny  set  out  for  them 
by  the  Panama  Canal."  President  Kennedy 
was  not  willing  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  or 
to  hold  talks  until  the  United  States  had 
re-evaluated  its  position  in  Panama  One  rea- 
son for  Kennedys  reluctance  to  hold  new 
talks  was  that  the  possibilities  of  building 
a  new  sea-level  canal  were  again  being  con- 
sidered  in   Washington. 

In  1962  Chlarl  came  to  Washington  to 
hold  talks  with  President  Kennedy.  It  was 
decided  that  consideration  of  a  new  treaty 
would  have  to  wait  until  a  study  of  the 
needs,  possible  routes,  construction  meth- 
ods, and  cost  of  a  new  canal  could  be  com- 
pleted. A  Joint  communique  issued  by  Ken- 
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nedy  and  Chl«rl  on  Jun«  13.  1962  c&lled  for 
dlocrisslons  by  high-level  representatives  of 
provisions  of  the  1903  treaty  which  'are  not 
fully  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  parties." 
Talks  were  be^n  in  July  1963. 

The  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  across  the  ca- 
nal was  th«  scene  of  new  problems  between 
the  0nlted  States  and  Panama.  On  October 
12.  1963,  Just  a  few  days  before  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  the  dedication  ceremony  of 
the  bridge  was  disrupted  by  Conununlsts 
Panamanians  were  unhappy  that  the  name 
of  the  bridge  had  been  decided  by  the 
United  States  and  wanted  the  name  changed 
to  the  •Bridge  of  the  Americas."  Seeing  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  further  their  cause, 
the  Communists  came  in  and  played  upon 
the  already  high  emctlons  of  the  people  of 
Panama. 

While  the  situation  In  Panama  remained 
tenae,  talks  were  taking  place  between  the 
two  governments  A  Joint  communique.  Is- 
sued on  January  10.  1963.  listed  the  points 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  As  a  result  of 
these  talks  the  Panamanian  flag  was  to  fly 
alongside  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at 
all  points  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  flag 
was  flown  by  civilian  authorities  Further. 
Panamanians  working  In  the  Canal  Zone 
were  to  receive  increased  benefits  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Yet  many 
of  Panama's  demands,  especially  their  de- 
sire for  a  new  treaty,  were  not  met  Frus- 
trated by  the  slow  pace  and  the  lack  of 
accomplishment  of  these  talks.  President 
Chlarl  ended  the  talks  on  July  32.  1963,  a 
year  after  they  had  begun. 
"Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  continued  to  worsen  Zonlans  (North 
.\merleans  who  live  and  work  in  the  Canal 
Zone)  felt  that  the  flying  of  two  flags  would 
lead  to  the  eventual  loss  of  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  the  United  Sutes.  Oerald 
Doyle,  a  United  States  citizen,  filed  a  suit  in 
the  US  District  Court  In  the  Canal  Zone  to 
prevent  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In 
the  zone  His  motion,  however,  was  dismissed 
on  July  8.  1963  A  short  time  lat<r.  on  August 
3.  1963,  the  United  States  Ambassador  Joseph 
S.  Farland.  who  was  trusted  and  respected  by 
the  people  of  Panama,  resigned  Tension 
mounted  and  yet  nothing  was  done  by  the 
United  States  to  assert  its  rights  of  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  V3  bargaining  power 
emd  prestige  In  Panama  continued  to  de- 
cline. By  1964  Communist  propaganda  had 
softened  Panama  for  Its  most  serious  attack 
on  US    sovereignty. 

The  Johnson  Administration  continued 
the  Kennedy  policy  of  flying  both  flags. 
Schools,  however,  were  excluded  from  this 
agreement.  In  January.  1964  students  at 
Balboa  High  School  In  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
turned to  school  after  Christmas  vacation 
to  And  that  the  American  flag  had  been 
taken  down  (Schools  were  considered  a 
dlfBcult  problem  so  It  bad  been  decided  that 
neither  flag  would  be  flown  over  schools  ) 
Feelings  of  protest  developed  rapidly  among 
the  student  body.  96%  of  which  were  US 
citizens.  To  demonstrate  their  disapproval 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  flying  of  the 
American  flag  a  group  of  students  decided  to 
raise  the  U.S.  flag  In  front  of  their  school 
and  did  so  on  the  morning  of  January  7. 
1964  OfBclals  of  the  Canal  Zone  felt  this  was 
a  violation  of  the  agreement  with  Panama 
and  lowered  the  flag  while  the  students  were 
In  class  When  the  students  returned  after 
class  and  found  that  the  flag  had  been  taken 
down,  they  raised  another  US.  flag  and 
pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag.  After  school 
students  remained  to  Insure  that  the  flag 
stayed  up  untU  It  was  to  be  lowered  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning  they  again 
raised  the  flag  and  marched  around  the  flag 
pole  demanding  that  the  flag  stay  up.  That 
afternoon  the  Oovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
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issued  an  appeal  to  tbe  public  "to  abide  by 
the  ofllclal  commitments  of  their  govern- 
ment." Defying  the  request  of  the  Oavernor. 
the  flag  was  raised  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1964.  In  the  afternoon  a  group  cf 
Panamanians  marched  to  Balboa  High  School 
to  raise  their  flag.  When  American  students 
tried  to  stop  the  Panamanians,  the  CaniU 
Zone  police  interceded.  In  the  fighting  that 
followed  a  Panamanian  flag  was  damaged  As 
the  Panamanians  left  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
first  of  several  nights  of  serious  rioting 
broke  out  in  Panama  City  and  Colon.  On  Jan- 
uary 13.  the  last  night  of  violence,  a  battlo 
occurred  between  citizens  of  Panama  *nd 
US  troops.  Before  It  was  over  twenty  Pan- 
amanians and  four  VS.  eoldlers  had  been 
killed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Communists 
had  a  part  In  the  disturbances  that  rocked 
Panama  early  In  1964.  Inactivity  by  this  gov- 
ernment to  afllrm  its  sovereignty  and  con- 
tinued concessions  to  Panama  led  to  an 
explosive  situation  which  blew  up  In  the 
face  of  the  United  States.  During  the  riots, 
the  United  States  military  forces  never  left 
the  Canal  Zone  It  was  their  Job  to  protect 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  that  Is  what  they  did. 
they  never  stepped  outside  of  their  Juris- 
diction Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  had  reached  a  new  low.  yet 
Washington  was  not  yet  willing  to  affirm 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  canal. 

Diplomatic  relations  were  severed  between 
the  two  countries  on  January  10,  1964.  In  a 
complaint  presented  to  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Committee  of  the  OAS  Panama 
charged  the  United  States  with  aggression. 
This  group,  however,  was  unable  to  settle 
the  problem.  Both  countries  said  they  were 
willing  to  hold  formal  discussions  on  exist- 
ing problems  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  On  April  3.  1964  diplomatic 
relations  were  restored  and  special  Ambassa- 
dors were  named  to  seek  a  prompt  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  tension  between  the 
two  countries 

In  September  1965  President  Jobnson  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  to  replace  the  1903  treaty  This  new 
treaty  would  reeognlxe  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  would  expire  after 
a  pre-determlned  number  of  years  Talks 
were  t>egun  to  discuss  this  new  treaty  and 
the  possibility  of  a  second  treaty  If  it  were 
decided  to  build  a  new  canal  In  Panama 
Progress  In  these  discussions  began  to  wane, 
however,  as  it  became  increasingly  necessary 
for  the  representatives  to  consult  their  gov- 
ernments on  their  positions 

President  Johnson  began  studies  In  late 
1964  for  a  possible  new  canal  The  final  re- 
port of  this  study  was  presented  to  President 
Nixon  In  December  1970  After  a  six-year 
study,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Ca- 
nal Study  Commission  gave  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  new  canal  and  concluded  that  the 
present  canal  Is  very  lmp>ortant  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  that  "the 
United  States  should  retain  an  absolute  right 
to  defend  the  present  canal  and  any  new 
Isthmian  Canal  system  In  the  foreseeable 
future." 

AMALTSIS    or    THX    PaTSKNT    SrTOATION    IN    THB 

Canal  zone 
The  most  pressing  cause  of  concern  in  U.S.- 
Panamanian relations  has  been  and  stUl  Is 
the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  While  Panamas  claims  to  sovereignty 
are  not  new.  It  has  t)een  only  more  recently 
that  demands  have  been  made  for  the  United 
States  to  turn  the  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
over  to  the  Panamanians  Under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903,  however.  Pan- 
ama gave  "all  the  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity within  the  zone"  to  the  United  States  for 
Its  perpetual  use  and  "to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  author- 


ity." Thus  the  United  States  and  Panama 
have  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  claim  to  "titular  sovereignty"  over  the 
canal  by  Panama  Is  not  new.  When  Secre- 
tary of  War  Taft  first  used  that  term  In  1905 
he  made  It  clear  that  "titular  sovereignty" 
was  only  valid  If  the  United  States  failed  In 
Its  treaty  obligations  Panama's  claim  to 
"titular  sovereignty"  has  been  described  as 
an  "absolute  futility"  and  a  "barren  Ide- 
ality "  In  1923  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
stated  the  position  of  the  United  States  that 
"It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Panama- 
nian Government  to  expect  any  American  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  it  was.  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
of  1903."  • 

Even  before  considering  the  Idea  of  build- 
ing a  canal  In  Centra]  America,  the  United 
States  realized  that  If  a  canaj  were  ever  built 
It  would  have  to  be  under  the  perpetual  and 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Under  Articles  II  and  in  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Panama  gave  this  country  the  exclusive  rights 
to  sovereignty  It  needed  to  efficiently  operate 
euid  manage  the  Canal  The  Canal  Zone  Is 
the  constitutionally  acquired  territory  of  the 
United  States.  If  rights  of  sovereignty  had 
not  been  conceded  by  Panama,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  used  taxpayers'  money 
to  build  and  maintain  a  canal  In  an  area  as 
politically  unstable  as  Central  America  Per- 
petual and  absolute  sovereignty  was  and  Is  a 
necessity  for  this  country  to  continue  to  op- 
erate the  canal. 

The  Panaina  Canal  was  built  for  the  'bene- 
fit of  world  commerce  and  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  According  to  law  the 
canal  must  be  self-sustaining,  a  business 
enterprise  cocipletely  separated  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Under  treaty  colliga- 
tions Che  Unl«ed  States  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  and  keeping  the  canal  open  for 
the  use  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms  With 
ImfMovecnents  in  air.  land,  and  sea  power, 
the  oanal  is  perhefM  not  as  important  for  our 
defense  as  it  was  In  1908.  but  It  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  commerce,  ccunmunlcations.  and  de- 
fense for  the  Americas  Most  of  the  ships, 
approximately  70%.  that  use  the  oanal  are 
either  going  to  or  departing  from  a  United 
States  port.  Ttie  Panama  Canal  Is  then  an 
Interoceanlc  public  utility  and  as  such  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  maintain  and  operate  It 
"Since  1939  the  United  States  has  been 
ntaklng  continued  concessions  to  Panama 
which  have  taken  away  some  ot  our  power, 
but  have  not  Impaired  our  sovereignty  At 
times  when  our  sovereignty  should  have  been 
realBrmed.  such  as  In  1968  after  the  Suez 
crisis,  leaders  In  Washington  were  following 
a  policy  of  appeasement  to  Panamanian  de- 
mands. The  Republic  of  Panama  seems  to 
forget  that  it  owes  its  independence  and 
prosperity  to  the  United  States  and  Its  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  oanal  PanonrwuUans 
continue  to  make  demands  Much  qA  the  re- 
cent trouble  in  Panama  can  be  traced  to 
the  effect  of  these  concessions  on  the  people 
of  Panama  For  examrple.  the  decision  to  fly 
the  Panamanian  flag  with  the  U^.  flag  was 
Interpreted  bv  some  as  a  sism  of  Panama's 
sovereignty  The  late  Senator  Bfverett  M. 
Dtrksen  thought  the  riots  of  Januckry  19M 
were  the  result  of  allowing  the  Pananvanlans 
flag  to  fly  over  the  Oanal  Zone  "As  more 
concessions  are  made  and  United  States 
Influence  Is  phased  out,  nationalism  In- 
creases So  Intense  has  this  nationalism  be- 
oocne  that  some  Panamanians  go  to  great 
lengths  to  annoy  the  United  States,  and  have 
demonstrated  their  contemt>t  by  supporting 
such  opponents  of  democracy  as  Algeria's 
Ben  Bella  and  Cuba's  Castro"  ^ 

Communists  Interest  In  the  Panama  Canal 
can  be  traced  back  to  1917  and  John  Reed. 
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an  American  Communist  newspaper  re- 
porter. It  is  the  aim  of  the  ConununUts  to 
gain  control  of  all  major  maritime  trans- 
portation arteries.  After  the  Suez  Crisis  of 
1956.  the  Communists  turned  to  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  In  Panama  When  Castro 
came  to  power  In  1959.  they  gained  a  foot- 
bold  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  a  base 
from  which  they  could  launch  further  at- 
tacks against  Latin  America  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  Communists  were  able  to  play- 
on  the  emotions  and  sense  of  natkinallsm  of 
the  people  of  Pannma  to  further  their  cause 
The  Flag  Riots  are  hut  i  ne  example  of  how 
the  Communists  were  able  to  lake  advantage 
of  a  situation  In  which  Panamanians  felt 
their  national  pride  had  been  damajred.  There 
is  evidence  that  many  of  the  incidents  that 
occurred  In  January  1964  were  well  calcu- 
lated and  executed  by  trained  Communists 
Although  friction  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  before  the  Communists 
became  active  In  that  area,  they  were  able  to 
heighten  the  tensions  that  were  already 
there  to  turn  the  people  against  the  United 
States. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  turn  the  Canal 
over  to  Panama  or  to  some  International 
organization,  the  Republic  of  Panama  would 
face  disaster.  The  economy  and  independence 
of  Panama,  both  of  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  keeping  control  of 
the  canal,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  their  attempts  to  gain  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Panaman- 
ians are  acting  against  their  own  best  Inter- 
est. Yet  it  has  reached  a  point  where  pol- 
iticians In  Panama  must  be  nationalistic 
to  remain  In  power  In  advancing  a  policy 
against  "Yaiikee  Imperialism"  they  are  hurt- 
ing themselves  as  well  as  all  other  nations 
that  use  the  Panama  Canal. 

Time  after  time  our  government  has  not 
taken  action  to  reafHrm  Its  sovereign  control 
of  the  canal.   Instead   it   has  continued    to 
follow  a  policy  of  appeasement   Time  Is  be- 
ginning to  run  out   Since  October  1969  over 
100  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    have    sponsored    resolutions    stating 
their  belief  that  the  United  States  must  not 
yield  any  of  its  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdic- 
tions over  the  canal  to  Panama  or  to  an  in 
ternatlonal    oriranlzatlon     Rather    we    must 
maintain  our  exclusive  rights  to  Sovereignty 
If  the  United  States  had  taken  a  stronger 
position  earlier  many  of  our  present  prob- 
lems In  Panama  might  have  been  avoided 
By  continually  giving  into  the  demands  and 
pressure  of  the  Panamanians,  we  have  been 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Just  90  miles  off  our  coast  Is  the  island 
of  Cuba,  the  Communists'  base  in  this  hemi- 
sphere.  We  can   no  longer  refuse   to   recog- 
nize this  threat  or  afford  to  act  Indifferently 
to  It.   The  US    policy  developed   by   Hayes 
Roosevelt.  Taft.   Hughes,  and  others,  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten.  None  of  these  Tram- 
ers  of  our  policy  would  have  thought  of  giv- 
ing away   any   of  the   rights   of   the   United 
States  gained  in  the  1903  treaty    The  situ- 
ation in  Panama  Is  explosive    To  avoid  fur- 
ther violence,  such  as  that  of  January  1964 
leaders  in  Washington  must  take  some  posi- 
tive action  which  has  been  lacking  since  the 
1939  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty.  Afllrmlng  our  sov- 
ereignty   should    have    been    the    continued 
policy  of  this  government.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  we  forgot  our  history  and  the  reasons 
Roosevelt  and  others  developed  our  policy  of 
sovereignty  as  they  did.  Before  it  is  too  late 
we  must  assert  our  treaty  rights  and  powers 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Tor  If  we  lose  the  Canal 
we  lose  our  key  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere      As     Congressman     Flood     has 
stated,  "the  real   Issue  at  Panama"  Is  "US 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  versus  Communist 
control." 
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H     Res     154 
Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
maintain  lis  sovereignty  and  Jurslsdlctlon 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  ihe  United  States  thai  the  United  S-.ales 
maintain  its  indispensable  soverelgntv  and 
Junsdjcuon  over  the  C-anai  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain,  the  United  Slates  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal:  and 

To  expwess  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States  maintain 
Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone . 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power  .ind  authority  In  perpetuity  to 
the  United  Slates  over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation and  proiection  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sover- 
eign rights,  power  or  authority;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  of  April  6,  1914.  proclaimed  March  30. 
1922.  between  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  rec- 
ognized that  the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  entirely  and 
absolutely"  in  the  United  Slates  and  the 
United  States  granted  lniportant><P*ghts  In  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  to 
Colombia;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30,  1968. 
the  United  States  has  made  an  aggregate 
net  Investment  in  said  canal.  Including  de- 
fense, or  over  $5,(X)0.000.000;  and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  p>art 
thereof  could  never  t)e  recovered  In  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure  United  States  aban- 
donment of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  under 
any  other  circumstances;  and 

Whereas  under  article  IV.  section  3.  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  specifically  vested 
In  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  In 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  Is  of  vital  strategic 
Importance  and  imperative  to  the  hemi- 
spheric defense  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Panama  itself; 
and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  ad.Tilnlstra- 
tlon,  the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  In  proposed  treaties  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  Slates  would  relinquish 
Its  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  with  the  gift  of  both  to  Panama,  and 
Whereas  the  present  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  Slates  looking  toward 
a  similar  treaty  or  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  December  1.  1970.  report  by 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  revives  the  entire  canal  situa- 
tion, Including  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  an  international  organization  not 
subject  to  laws  of  the  United  States 
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Whereas  the  recommendations  of  s&ld 
CommiMlon  wouid  pUce  the  United  States 
In  a  pooltlon  of  heavy  responsibility  without 
requisite  authority  and  invite  a  takeover  by 
Soviet  power  of  the  Isthmus  as  occurred  In 
Cuba,  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  Oovermnent  of  the 
United  States  should  maintain  and  protect 
Its  aoverel^  rights  and  Jurisdiction  over 
said  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  that 
the  United  States  Oovernment  should  In  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights,  jurisdiction,  ter- 
ritory or  property  to  any  other  sovereign  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization, 
which  rights,  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  Including  the  canal  and  Panama 


CXcEVELANDS  SUPER  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAI^-175  YEARS  YOUNG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Vawdc)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes 

M-  VA?rrK  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
grea:  pnde  that  I  address  the  House  to- 
day on  the  magnificent  city  from  which 
I  come.  This  year,  Cleveland  celebrates 
its  175th  birthday  anniversary  with  fan- 
fare and  celebration  throughout  the 
year,  culminating  in  the  coming  month 
of  July  with  great  and  elaborate  pro- 
graming of  history  and  a  great  and 
long  view  to  the  future  of  our  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  the 
public  have  a  chance  to  understand  the 
rich  heritage  and  background  which  has 
made  our  area  of  such  Importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  include 
In  my  remarks  at  this  point,  an  exten- 
sive history  written  by  Clay  Herrick  and 
updated  by  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Sam 
Abrams.  about  our  rich  heritage.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  public  will  enjoy  It  as 
much  as  those  of  us  from  Cleveland  who 
take  pride  In  it  The  story  of  Cleveland's 
175  years  of  existence  follows: 

Clivxlju*d'8   Supxr-Sesqui   Stort 
(By  Clay  Herrlclc) 

THE    BACKCaOUND 

Back  In  1862,  King  Charles  of  England  very 
generously  gave  to  the  little  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, "claim  to  the  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  4l8t  and  42nd  parallels  (the 
width  of  their  colony),  and  extending  west- 
ward to  the  South  Sea  (then  the  name  for 
the  Paclflc  Ocean)  Of  course,  no  one  knew 
then  how  wide  the  new  land  was.  exactly 
but  Connecticut  had  its  "claim-,  "from  sea 
to  sea." 

In  1786.  after  all  Thirteen  States  agreed 
to  relinquish  disputed  lands  to  the  new 
Federal  Oovernment  as  a  requirement  of 
being  admitted  to  the  Confederation,  Con- 
necticut asked  to  reserve  a  part  of  that  land 
as  compensation  for  her  small  size  This  area 
she  named  The  Western  Reserve:  it  extended 
westward  for  120  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line   Some  called  It  New  Connecticut 

The  Ordinance  of  1787.  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Confederation,  established  the  North- 
west Territory,  of  which  Connecticut's  3.500,- 
000  acres  of  land  was  a  part  In  1792  Coii- 
nectlcut  set  apart  500,000  acres  to  compen- 
sate citizens  who  had  suffered  losses  by  Are  or 
otherwise  during  the  Revolution,  known  as 


the  ■Fire  Lands."  The  remaining  tract  was 
put  up  for  sale  in  1795.  and  bought  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  a  group  of  49 
shareholders  who  paid  40<  an  acre  for  un- 
surveyed  lands  they  bought  sight  unseen. 
The  11.200.000  proceeds  gave  Connecticut 
a  permanent  school  fund  which  provides 
revenue  for  the  State's  public  schools  to  this 
day!  General  Moses  Cleaveland  was  selected 
by  the  group  to  lead  a  party  of  surveyors  to 
go  out  and  "And  out  what  they  had  bought   ■ 

THI    "B«ST    I..OCAnON  '    CONCX^T 

Twenty  sis  years  before  Moses  Cleaveland 
founded  his  city.  Oeorge  Washington  pre- 
dicted Its  location  and  importance  While  sur- 
veying In  Western  Pennsylvania  In  1770. 
Washington  studied  the  crude  maps  drawn 
by  traders  and  observed  that  "where  the 
Cuyahoga  River  (lows  into  Lake  Erie  shall 
arise  a  community  of  great  commercial  Im- 
portance ■■  He  could  visualise  connecting  the 
Cuyahoga  and  the  Muskingum  rivers  to  link 
the  Ohio  River  with  the  Oreat  Lakes — 60 
years  before  it  was  accomplished! 

Cleveland  is  a  "natural"  beat  location  be- 
cause of  its  position  on  the  map.  at  the  half- 
way point  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
By  land,  roads  and  railroads  followed  the 
water-level  route  along  Lake  Erie  until  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  Appalachian  plateau 
at  Cleveland  Then  they  could  fan  out  south 
and  west — to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St  Louis  as  well  as  Chicago  Going  east,  all 
paths  funneled  through  Cleveland  to  avoid 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

By  water,  Cleveland  was  flrst  accessible 
from  Lake  Erie,  then  became  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal:  later  became 
the  logical  port  for  ore  mined  near  Duluth; 
and  finally  became  a  world  seaport  with  the 
opening  of  the  St   t*wrence  Seaway. 

By  air,  Cleveland  originated  the  National 
Air  Races  here,  built  one  of  the  nation's  first 
municipal  airports,  and  trained  the  flrst  as- 
tronauts at  NASA  here  In  preparation  for 
their  historic  flights  "into  space  " 

In  1950  an  Illuminating  Companv  executive 
gave  Cleveland  the  title  of  "The  Best  Loca- 
tion in  the  Nation." 

PIONCXR  VIIXAGC 

General  Moses  Cleaveland's  party  of  45  ex- 
plorer-surveyors spent  all  of  June.  1798.  get- 
ting to  the  new  territory  They  arrived  at 
Conneaut  Creek  on  July  4th.  1796 —  the  20th 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and 
christened  the  place  Port  Independence  They 
feasted,  toasted  the  President,  the  State,  the 
Land  Company,  the  new  territory,  and  each 
other — and  fell  asleep 

Here.  Cleveland  divided  hla  party  Some 
followed  the  Pennsylvania  line  southward  to 
the  41st  parallel,  traveled  west  five  mUes  and 
north  again,  to  the  lake  Over  five  miles,  they 
headed  south  again,  charting  the  new  land 
in  five-mile  segments  which  are  reflected  in 
the  north -south  roads  you  see  on  Ohio's  high- 
way maps  today. 

Cleaveland's  half  of  the  party  followed  the 
Lake  Erie  shoreline  and  finally  reached  the 
Cuyahoga  River  and  the  location  of  the  new 
"captiol  town"  on  July  22.  1796  His  party 
urged  General  Cleaveland  to  name  the  new 
town  after  himself,  and  the  leader  self-con- 
sciously agreed  They  completed  the  initial 
survey  by  October,  when  the  party  returned 
to  Connecticut,  saying,  "it  was  a  nice  place  to 
visit,  but — ".  Only  four  persons  stayed  in 
Cleaveland  that  flrst  winter:  young  Job  Stiles 
and  his  19-year-old  wife  Tabltha:  Joseph 
Landon  and  Edward  Paine.  The  flrst  white 
child  born  in  this  region  was  the  Stiles'  baby 
hoy  Charles,  who  arrived  January  23,  1797 
The  young  couple  and  their  baby  rnoved  back 
east  when  warm  weather  came:  Landon 
moved  on  and  Edward  Paine  started  a  new 
lake  shore  community  he  called  Palnesvllle 
The    first    permanent   settler   came    here    in 


1797:  Lorenzo  Carter,  who  arrived  in  May 
from  Vermont — with  his  brother-in-law 
Bzeklel  Hawley  Both  names  are  famUiar  to 
this  day  in  hotel  names:  Pick-Carter,  and 
Hawley  House 

TUK   VII.LAQK   OaOWS 

When  Ohio  obtained  statehood  In  1803, 
Cleveland  had  one  frame  house  and  one 
whiskey  stUl:  no  chxiroh,  no  school,  no  min- 
ister. Not  until  1810  did  the  first  doctor. 
David  Long — and  the  flrst  lav^yer.  Alfred 
Keiley.  arrive  At  Its  first  election  in  1815 
there  were  12  voters  who  produced  nine  office 
holders  By  1817  there  wore  seventeen  fam- 
Ules  who  raised  nearly  •200  to  build  the  first 
school  bouse.  In  1818.  Andrew  Logan  brought 
in  the  first  printing  press  aiid  produced  The 
Oaaette  *  Commercial  Register  for  a  com- 
munity of  172  persons  By  1820  there  were 
60C  inhabitants,  and  a  touring  theatrical 
c(»npany  stayed  here  a  week 

Cleveland's  first  ah:pyaj-d  which  b\Ult  the 
flrst  steamboat  on  the  lakes  was  started  In 
1824.  In  1828  George  W  rhlngton  opened 
a  tuutlware  store  Cleveland's  oldest  business 
still  in  operation  The  following  year  the 
first  church  building  was  constructed,  which 
later  became  Old  Stone  Churoh  Meanwhile 
Trinity  Parish  had  been  the  flrst  church 
group,  started  in  1816  with  seven  members. 

"•aivhlle  -he  rellglo\is  ■  r'ler  of  S'^akers 
had  moved  into  the  area  southeast  of  Cleve- 
land, known  as  Shaker  Heights  They  ar- 
rived in  1822.  flourished  for  awhile,  then 
moved  out  in  1888.  having  left  a  deep  and 
favorable  Impression  on  the  entire  area 

In  nearby  Hudson.  Ohio,  Western  Reserve 
College  was  started  In  1826  Later  it  moved 
to  Clevel-n'l  'n  1S82  and  the  Hvid.son  Col- 
lege became  Western  Reserve  Academy  The 
country's  first  coordinate  coUe^  (admitting 
women)  was  started  at  Oberlin  in  1833:  Hi- 
ram College  In  1850  and  Lake  Erie  College 
at  Palnesvllle  In  1856. 

By  1830  the  population  had  grown  to  1000 
persona. 

TRK   CANAL    BOOM 

After  the  Erie  Canal  opened  in  New  York 
State  during  the  1820s.  a  great  demand  arose 
for  an  Ohio  Canal.  Chief  protagonist  was  Al- 
fred Keiley.  the  city's  flrst  attorney,  who  leg- 
Islated  for  It  and  made  sure  that  Cleveland 
was  Its  northern  terminus  The  Ohio  Canal 
was  opened  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Ohio 
River  by  1832.  and  suddenly  Cleveland  had 
a  business  boom,  at  3  mllee  per  hour!  Mer- 
chants began  to  offer  products  from  sister 
clUes.  and  the  sleepy  little  village  started 
to  become  a  trading  area.  Northward  came 
Wheat,  flour,  pork.  lard,  whiskey  and  rough 
logs;  southward  went  fish.  salt,  cut  lumber, 
factory  goods  and  bag  Iron.  Prom  Pittsburgh 
came  glass  and  printers'  supyplles:  pottery 
from  Cincinnati,  woolens  from  Steuben- 
ville  and  iron  from  Canton  and  Ycungstown. 

The  flrst  load  of  coal  in  Cleveland  was 
hard  to  sell  Wood  was  plentiful  and  house- 
wives disliked  the  dirty,  black  fuel  Indus- 
try liked  it.  however,  and  soon  coal  was  firing 
the  foundries  and  steamboats  that  were  now 
appearing 

In  1836.  Cleveland  was  Incorporated  as  a 
city,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Ohio  City 
(now  Brooklyn),  the  community  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Soon  a  "war" 
broke  out  between  the  two,  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  two  bridges  which  connected 
them.  Finally,  a  "merger"  was  brought  about 
after  20  years  of  feuding,  when  Mayor  Wil- 
liam B  Castle  of  the  west-bank  Ohio  City 
became  the  flrst  Mayor  of  the  united  City 
of  Cleveland,  in  1854.  Three  new  bridges 
were  built,  and  the  new  metropolis  moved 
forward,  united. 

During  the  "Golden  Age,"  the  Plain  Dealer 
was  started  in  1842,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Western  Reserve  began  in  1843,  and 
National  City  Bank  In  1845.  The  flrst  through 
train   to  Cincinnati  ran  In   1861 — the  same 
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year  the  flrst  Christmas  tree  in  America  was 
displayed  on  a  Public  Square:  Cleveland's. 

THE    STEEL    BOOM 

By  1850.  Cleveland's  population  had  grown 
to  17,034.  Then  years  later  it  had  Jumped  to 
43,838,  the  result  of  blending  Iron  ore  and 
coal  in  Cleveland.  Charles  Whittlesey,  a 
Cleveland  geologist,  found  iron  ore  in  the 
Upper  Michigan  peninsula,  led  there  by 
friendly  Chippewa  Indians  In  1846.  After  the 
first  six  barrels  of  Iron  ore  arrived  In  1852. 
Cleveland  Industrialists  predicted  that  the 
city  might  become  "another  Sheffield!"  Law- 
yers, bankers  and  merchants  Joined  the  vis- 
ionaries and  pltched-ln  feverishly  to  build 
Cleveland's  greatest  Industry:  iron  and  steel. 
Fleets  of  carriers  were  built  to  make  Cleve- 
land a  shipping  center  and  names  still  famil- 
iar appeared  here;  Mather,  Hewitt,  Tuttle. 
Oglebay.  Norton.  Brown,  Hanna  and  others. 
Then  converters  for  boiler  plate,  rails  and 
other  steel  products  appeared :  Otis,  Chls- 
holm.  Ford,  Jones  and  Stone,  among  others. 

Amasa  Stone  came  from  New  England  to 
build  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati Railroad,  which  opened  in  1851.  The 
flrst  rails  were  imported  from  Europe,  but 
soon  thereafter  were  made  right  here  in 
Cleveland.  In  1866,  Cleveland  opened  "the 
finest  Union  Depot  west  of  New  York."  It 
was  the  terminal  for  six  major  rail  lines. 

Steel  and  shipping  formed  the  basis  for 
many  fortunes  made  in  Cleveland.  It  made 
the  city  a  social  and  philanthropic  center, 
and  the  main  street  of  "The  Forest  City" 
soon  became  known  as  "Euclid — the  avenue 
of  beautiful  homes."  In  1873  this  avenue  was 
changed  from  wooden -planks  to  a  paved 
street.  Each  winter,  sleigh  races  were  a  high- 
light of  the  social  set  on  the  snow-covered 
street. 

In  the  mid-twentieth  centry.  Republic 
Steel  opened  the  largest  strip  mill  (96")  In 
the  world,  here  in  Cleveland. 

on.  BOOM 

In  1859.  Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake  drilled  the 
world's  flrst  producing  oil  well — at  Tltusville 
in  Pennsylvania,  only  a  hundred  miles  east 
of   Cleveland.   This  caught   the   fancy   of   a 
drygoods    clerk.    John    D     Rockefeller,    who 
went   to   see   It,   and   was   much    Impressed. 
Rockefeller's  friend,  Samuel   Andrews  knew 
how  to  reflne  the  oil  to  extract  kerosene  and 
paraffin.  The  gasoline  part  was  then  thrown 
away  as  useless.  In  1862  they  built  the  first 
refinery    where    Kingsbury    Run    meets    the 
Cuyahoga  River.  Soon  they  added  Henry  M. 
Flagler  to  their  partnership  and  these  three 
set    up   The    Standard    OH    Company. 
*  Soon  thereafter  they  added  Stephen  Hark- 
ness.  a  descendent  of  Nathaniel  Doan,  and 
the  new  company  set  out  to  dominate  the 
new  Industry.  They  cut  out  the  middleman 
(crude  oil  dealers)  and  thereby  offered  lower 
prices   than   their  comp>etltors    They   estab- 
lished the  AGW  railroad  from  Meadvllle  to 
transport   the   crude  oil   from   Pennsylvania. 
They  dickered  with  other  railroads  to  obtain 
a  kickback  on   rates  and  thus  were  able  to 
undersell  their  competition.  Thus  they  left 
a  trail  of  ruined  and  humiliated  competitors 
When  Rockefeller  moved  to  New  York  and 
later  offered  a  large  bequest  to  Western  Re- 
serve   University,    the    trustees    refused    the 
money,    and    It    went   to    the    University    of 
Chicago.     However,     Rockefeller     gave     his 
Forest  Hills  home  to  the  cities  of  Cleveland 
Heights  and  Ea^t  Cleveland   ....   an  area 
known  as  Rockefeller  Park  to  this  day 

Other  Rockefeller  bequests  gave  park  land 
from  the  Shaker  Lakes  to  Lake  Erie:  built 
Alta  House  In  "Little  Italy"  and  new  build- 
ings on  Case  School  camous  These  brought 
applause  but  Uttle  affection  to  the  world's 
flrst  Industrial  millionaire. 

THE    ELECTRICAL    BOOM 

Inventors  In  this  area  suddenly  "electrl- 
fled"  the  world.  Charles  Francis  Brush.  In  his 
home  where  the  Cleveland  Arena  now  stands. 


Invented  the  arc  lamp:  a  bright  light  re- 
sulting from  the  spark  gap  between  two 
carbon  arcs  held  close  together.  On  April  29, 
1879,  Cleveland's  Public  Square  became  the 
first  spot  in  the  world  to  be  lighted  elec- 
trically. People  came  from  miles  around  to 
witness  the  event,  and  brought  smoked 
glasses  to  prevent  eye  damage  from  the  In- 
tense light  they  anticipated.  Brush's  dynamo, 
driven  by  a  huge  windmill  in  his  front  yard, 
was  strong  enough  to  power  the  flrst  electric 
streetcar  in  the  world:  here  in  Cleveland,  In 
1884. 

Meanwhile,  another  inventor  was  at  work 
on  a  different  kind  of  electric  light.  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  working  in  Milan,  Ohio  60  miles 
west  of  Cleveland,  Invented  the  Incandescent 
lamp  and  brought  it  out  Just  a  few  months 
after  Brush's  lamp:  Oct.  21,  1879.' Edison's 
electric  lamp  truly  transformed  the  world 
from  a  daytime  civilization  to  a  day-and- 
night  world.  Some  time  thereafter  Brush  and 
Edison  Joined  forces  and  their  tiny  com- 
panies formed  the  nucleus  for  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Just  before  World  War  I,  NELA  Park  was 
formed — the  first  research  campus  In  the 
United  States,  and  forerunner  of  scores  of  re- 
search centers  In  this  area.  Using  the  initials 
of  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Association, 
NELA  Park  quickly  became  the  "light  center 
of  the  world". 

Just  a  few  years  before  this  activity,  J^tha 
H.  Wade  had  Invented  the  telegraph  key  and 
organized  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany here.  He  even  strung  some  of  the  lines 
himself  to  get  his  telegraph  underway  faster. 
Later  he  gave  to  Cleveland  Wade  Park,  the 
site  of  the  Art  Museum,  and  land  for  Flora 
Stone  Mather  College. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    BOOM 

By  the  turn  of  the  centurj-.  Cleveland  had 
become  a  diversified  industrial  center.  The 
steel,  oil,  shipping  and  electric  booms  had 
make  their  impact.  MeanwhUe  two  young 
men  had  ventured  Into  the  paint  and  varnish 
business:  Henry  Sherwln  and  C  P.  Williams 
had  pulverized  pigments  and  experimented 
with  oils  to  produce  paints  for  commercial 
and  home  use.  They  started  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  which  figuratively  "cov- 
ered the  earth"  and  made  Cleveland  the 
paint  capital  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Worcester  Warner  and  Ambrose 
Swasey  had  started  making  machine  tools 
and  turret  lathes  which  Industry  needed. 
Swasey  previously  had  gained  fame  for  his 
precision  telescopes,  used  by  astronomers 
everywhere.  Later,  he  gave  the  huge  ob- 
servatory to  Case  School  which  stands  on  the 
hill  In  East  Cleveland  overlooking  Lake  Erie 
White  Manufacturing  Company,  founded 
by  Thomas  White  In  1865.  was  making  bi- 
cycles and  sewing  machines  With  his  sons. 
White  then  turned  to  automobiles,  trucks 
and  buses,  in  addition  to  improved  sewing 
machines  .  .  the  foundation  of  two  great 
companies  In  the  city. 

By  1920  there  were  six  major  car  manu- 
facturers In  Cleveland  In  addition  to  White: 
Peerless.  Jordan.  Chandler.  Stearns.  Wlnton 
and  Baker  There  have  been  80  different  cars 
manufactured  here!  Cleveland  produced 
85.000  cars  In  1920,  worth  »40  million  dollars 
Automotive  Cleveland  Is  still  the  major 
pj-oducer  of  components:  bearings,  parts, 
sheet  steel  bodies,  engines,  assemblies,  tires, 
raad  machinery  and  countless  small  parts. 
Alexander  Wlnton  built  the  flrst  car  for  sale 
in  the  United  States,  In  1898  a  Wlnton  "one- 
lung  chugger  "  which  sold  for  tlOCX). 

POLITICAL      GIANTS 

President  James  A  Garfield  was  the  flrst 
of  nationally  prominent  Clevelanders  In  poli- 
tics. His  assaslnatlon  In  1881  shook  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  country  TTien  Marcus 
Alonzo  Hanna  came  into  prominence.  After 
making  a  fortune  In  coal  and  shipping. 
Hanna  went  into  politics,  and  became  Wil- 


liam McKlnley's  closest  advisor.  His  efforts 
put  McKlnley  In  the  White  House,  and  Hanna 
gained  the  title  of  'the  President-maker." 
Hanna  was  elected  U.S.  senator  in  1897, 
served  until  his  death  In  1904  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
from  1896  until  1903  McKlnley,  a  native  of 
Nlles,  Ohio.  In  the  Western  Reserve,  also  was 
a  martjrred  president. 

However,  it  was  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor 
of  Cleveland  from  1901  to  1909.  who  started 
the  new  era  of  politics  here.  Elected  on  a  "3- 
cent  fare"  for  street  railways,  Johnson's  ef- 
forts produced  the  Taylor  Franchise  In  1911. 
In  which  the  city  became  the  owner  of  the 
transit  system.  It  was  Tom  Johnson  who  gave 
Cleveland  the  nation's  first  munlclpally- 
owned  garbage  plant.  He  created  Warrensvllle 
Farms  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  He  re- 
named Cleveland  streets  by  number  in  1905. 
Bwimitting  that  It  was  less  sentimental,  but 
far  more  efficient  He  envisioned  the  Group 
Plan  on  the  Mall.  The  Federal  Building  and 
Court  House  were  built  in  1911.  CItv  Hall  In 
1916.  Public  Auditorium  in  1922.  and  Public 
Library  In  1925 — surrounding  the  Mall. 

Newton  D  Baker  became  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land In  1914  He  commissioned  Archibald 
M.  Willard  to  paint  his  "Masterpiece  Ver- 
sion" of  "The  Spirit  of  '76"  for  the  Great 
Lobby  of  City  Hall — where  it  remains  on  dis- 
play to  this  day.  After  a  notable  administra- 
tion In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Baker  was  selected 
by  I>resldent  Woodrow  Wilson  to  become 
Secretary  of  War  during  World  War  I.  20  years 
later.  Mayor  Harold  H  Burton  moved  from 
Mayor,  to  Senator,  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Associate  Justice. 

Political  leaders  who  distinguished  them- 
selves and  their  city  of  Cleveland  after  World 
War  II  Included  Frank  J  Lausche.  two-term 
Mayor,  who  became  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio:  Anthony  Celebreeze. 
who  moved  from  Mayor  of  Cleveland  to  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  un- 
der President  John  P  Kennedy  and  sub- 
sequently became  US  District  Court  Justice; 
and  George  M  Humphrey,  former  president 
of  the  M  A  Hanna  Company,  who  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

THE     CULTtJRAL     EXPLOSION 

Prom  the  days  of  the  business  tycoons  at 
the  end  of  the  I9th  century  through  the  ex- 
pansive days  following  World  War  I,  Cleve- 
land took  strong  leadership  In  cultural  ac- 
tivities. In  1900.  the  Associated  Charities  was 
formed  to  aid  the  less  fortunate  This  grew  In 
stature  until  1913  when  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Chest  became  the  world's  first  co- 
ordinated fund  drive  to  help  deserving  char- 
ities throughout  the  city  What  became  the 
nationwide  United  Appeal  had  Its  origins  and 
patterns  set  right  here  in  Cleveland  prior  to 
the  flrst  World  War  The  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion was  established  in  1914.  and  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  soon  thereafter,  for  allocat- 
ing funds  to  worthy  causes.  Tlie  School  of 
Art  was  established  In  1906  and  the  Museum 
of  Art  ten  years  later  Cleveland's  famed 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  formed  in  1918,  and 
reached  Its  international  fame  under  Con- 
ductor George  Szell  who  directed  It  during 
world  tours  up  until  his  death  In  1970. 

The  School  of  Music  and  Natural  History 
Museums  were  formed  In  1920;  the  Cultural 
Gardens,  conceived  by  Leo  Weldenthal  and 
opened  in  1926.  were  the  flrst  of  their  kind 
in  the  world,  saluting  the  ethnic  groups 
which  had  built  this  great  city  by  st-orking 
together  Observed  one  leader  Although 
Cleveland's  ethnic  groups  do  not  merge,  they 
do  know  how  to  cooperate!" 

The  Cleveland  Playhouse,  the  flrst  continu- 
ous repertory  theatre  In  the  United  States, 
opened  In  1927  with  Frederic  McConnell  Its 
Director  Severance  Hall  and  the  Lakeside 
Hospital  group  opened  in  1931  and  started 
an  expansion  In  the  University  Circle  area 
which  has  continued  for  forty  years  and  is 
projected  to  greater  growth  during  the  next 
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forty  7«ftn  or  mor«.  University  Circle  has 
become  nationally  famous  as  a  concentra- 
tion of  cultural  Institutions  unequalled  any- 
where In  1940,  the  Health  Museum  was 
opened  on  Buclld  Avenue  just  west  of  Uni- 
versity Circle  and  Its  capacity  Is  being 
doubled  during  Cleveland's  Super-Sesqal 
year.  Blossom  Center.  30  miles  south  of  the 
city  In  the  broad  Cuyahoga  valley  is  the 
summer  showplace  for  the  ClevelanJ  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,   and    was   opancKl   In    1968 

RrsnrrH  or  thk  nnm  crrr 

When  the  Terminal  Tower  was  built  In 
1938  by  O.P  and  M  J  Van  Swerlngen.  critics 
observed  that  they  were  a  generation  ahead 
of  their  time  Tet  the  52-story  Terminal 
building  became  the  tallest  structure  west 
of  New  York  City,  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Vans'  mushrooming  railroad  empire,  and 
the  beacon  of  travelers  from  the  Shaker 
Heights  community  which  they  developed 
along  with  the  Rapid  Transit  system  which 
became  the  model  for  many  other  cities.  In 
the  1960b  the  expansion  of  Cleveland's  Rapid 
Transit  system  to  the  Hopkins  Airport  made 
Cleveland  one  of  only  three  cities  In  the 
world  which  has  rapid  transit  rail  service  to 
Its  airport! 

Meanwhile  slum  areas  and  blighted  sec- 
tions have  given  way  to  an  Innerbelt  sys- 
tem that  speeds  traffic  through  congested 
areas.  Declining  nelgh-bor  hoods  close  to 
downtown  have  vanished  and  the  Erleview 
Complex  has  started  to  grow  and  replace 
them  PTrst  the  Erleview  Tower  itself,  then 
the  Chesterfield  residence,  new  Federal 
Building,  new  Investment  Plaza,  new  Cen- 
tral National  Bank,  new  East  Ohio  BuUding. 
new  Cuyahoga  Savings  Building  and  new 
Bond  Court  Others  are  starting  up  also 

Prom  the  Lakefront  southward  along  East 
Ninth  Street  (orlglrLally  Br\e  Street),  the 
transformation  of  a  re-awakenlng  Cleveland 
la  most  apparent.  Its  new  piers  to  serve 
Oceangoing  vessels  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  i^ve  it  an  International,  cosmopoli- 
tan ftavor  Ita  City  Hall  proclaims  that  Cleve- 
land became  the  first  major  city  in  the 
rnited  States  to  elect  a  black  mayor  and  that 
Vtav'ir  Caxl  B  Stokes  has  given  stature  to 
himseir  and  his  race  In  a  most  creditable 
manner  He  and  civic  leaders  are  meeting  the 
problems  of  a  changing  city,  with  its  many 
new  crises  and  opp>ortunlUe8  that  spell  ex- 
pansion in  the  future  The  entire  appear- 
a.".ce  of  the  city  along  Ninth  Street  south- 
ward to  the  new  Cleveland  Trust  Tower(s) 
symbolizes  the  rebirth  of  the  downtown  area, 
and  proclaims  that  we  are  on  the  threahold 
'3f  another  boom  and  that  Cleveland's  Super- 
Seequl  Year  Is  truly  ushering  in  a  "GREAT- 
ER Orearter  Cleveland",  by  bringing  unity  in 
the  oooununlty  and  a  new  goal  of  growth 
thirjugbout  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
sei-ve 

When  a  city  has  a  history  and  heritage  like 
ours,  a  location  and  potential  like  ours,  a 
talented  people  and  a  civic  heart  like  ours, 
it  can  only  grow  to  new  greatness  so  that  the 
Bicentennial  of  Cleveland  in  1996.  will  be 
something  tremendoiu.  indeed! 


COTTER  OPPOSES  1-86  THROUGH 
EAST  HARTFORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr  Cotter  i  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  COTTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
plight  of  the  citizens  of  East  Hartford 
who  are  being  inundated  in  a  sea  of  con- 
crete They  have  appealed  to  me  for  help 
because  no  one  seems  to  be  listening  to 
their  plea  that  "enough  is  enough." 

Briefly.  East  Hartford  does  not  want 
one  more  square  foot  of  its  land  taken 


for  highway  purposes.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  unreasonable  when  you  consider  that 
about  7  percent  of  the  town  is  dedicated 
to  highways — exclusive  of  town  streets — 
and  that  a  proposed  new  highway.  1-86, 
would  raise  that  figure  to  an  incredible 
10  percent. 

Their  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
largely  because  the  highway  decision- 
making process  is  such  a  protracted,  im- 
personal process  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  mount  effective  opposition. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  in  1968 
when  it  passed  Public  Law  90-495,  sec- 
tion 24.  which  requires  a  State  highway 
department  to  consider  "the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  ( a  proposed  highway 
location) .  its  impact  on  the  environment, 
and  its  consistency  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  such  urban  planning  sis  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  community." 

Unfortunately  for  East  Hartford,  when 
the  location  decision  for  1-86  was  made 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  no  such  require- 
ment was  included  in  the  law.  There  was 
no  concern  for  the  environment.  No  con- 
cern for  its  social  effects.  No  concern  for 
its  consistency  with  community  goals  and 
objectives. 

The  phght  of  East  Hartford  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  following  letter  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  chairman  of  the 
town  council: 

Kast  Hartforb,  Conn. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  R.  CoriEit, 
U.S.    RepTe3entative.   House  0/   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
DcAs  Sni:  For  many  years  we  in  East  Hart- 
ford   have   boasted    that   our   Town    Is   the 
Crossroads  of  New  England"  but  little  did 
we  realize  that  a  callous  and  unconcerned 
State     Transportation     Commission     would 
take   us   literally  and   attempt  to  bury  East 
Hartford  under  miles  of  concrete  highways. 
Our  present  dilemma  is  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  five  miles  of  Interstate  Highway 
88  through  some  of  our  best  residential  areas 
causing  the  loss  of  at  least  forty-five  homes 
and    adding   to   the   pollution   and    further 
fragmentation  of  our   neighborhoods. 

Even  before  1-86  Is  constructed  we  have 
approximately  seven  percent  of  our  area  un- 
der the  concrete  of  Interstate  highways.  It 
Is  anticipated  this  will  increase  to  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  If  1-86  is  constructed  as 
Is  the  present  plan  of  the  State  Transporta- 
tion Commission  on  the  basis  of  studies  it 
made  twelve  years  ago  The  Town  Fathers 
and  responsible  citizens — ten  thousand  of 
whom  signed  petitions  against  1-86 — have 
exercised  and  coordinated  efforts  to  convince 
t!he  State  Transportation  Commission.  State 
Senate,  and  the  Governor,  of  the  severe  con- 
sequences that  Bast  Hartford  will  suffer  if 
this  road  is  built  However,  up  until  now  our 
pleas  have  apparently  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

About  two  years  ago  a  delegation  from 
East  Hartford  carried  our  problem  to  Wash- 
ington to  your  predecessor,  the  two  U.S. 
Senators  and  Mr.  Volc>e.  and  this  also  has 
apparently  borne  no  fruit. 

I  have  been  asked  by  our  Tcrwn  Council 
to  carry  out  pleas  to  your  office  We  do  not 
feel  that  1-86  Is  necessary  and  we  seek  your 
assistance  to  prevent  its  oonstruction 
through  East  Hartford.  We  hope  that  you 
might  Intervene  wlUi  Mr  Volpe's  office  to  In- 
sist that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion takes  a  harder  look  at  plans  formulated 
by  state  transportation  commissions  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  damage  and  obvious 
lack  of  oonoem  such  plans  have  on  our  oom- 
munlty  and  other  communities  throughout 
the  country  that  suffer  the  same  rape  and 
frustration  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Purthermore,  In  those  Instances  where  cit- 
izens  suffer   tftie   loss  of   their   homes  as   a 


result  of  Interstate  highway  oonstruction, 
largely  funded  by  the  federal  government, 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  sultat>le  and  equi- 
table financial  relief.  True,  the  State  claims 
that  it  pays  present  market  value  for  prop- 
erties. However,  thoee  Who  have  paid-up 
mortgages  or  those  who  now  enjoy  five  per- 
cent or  six  percent  mortgages  find  themselves 
in  the  po&ition  of  replacing  their  homes  with 
more  costly  real  estate  on  today's  market  and 
required  to  incur  mortgagee  ot  eight  percent. 

I  know  that  you  are  quite  familiar  with 
Bast  Hartford  and  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  our  problem.  Thousands  of  us  In  East 
Hartford  consldM'  you  not  only  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  but  are  proud  to  con- 
sider you  our  friend  and  ctuunplon  at  Uie 
federal  level.  It  Is  our  sancere  hope  that  you 
will  exert  the  influence  of  your  office  to  help 
us  In  our  present  plight. 

May  I  extend  my  own  personal  sincere  good 
wishes  to  you  and  may  you  remember  that  a 
warm  and  friendly  welcome  is  always  avail- 
able when  your  busy  schedule  might  permit 
a  visit  to  Bast  Hartford. 
Sincerely, 

WnXIAM    P.    DWTER. 

Toicn  Council  Chainnan. 

Since  the  decision  to  buUd  1-86  along 
the  proposed  East  Hartford  corridor  wa>5 
made  without  regard  to  the  factors  rec- 
ognized as  important  by  the  Congress  in 
1968  and  since  drcumstances  have 
changed  dramatically  thus  warranting  a 
review  of  the  decision,  I  have  today  writ- 
ten the  following  letter  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator; 

PBANCIS    C.    TXJRtftR, 

Administrator.  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  TtTiNKH:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  withdraw  the  approval  granted  by 
your  predecessor.  Bureau  of  Public  Roculs.  to 
the  location  of  the  East  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut segment  of  1-86. 

Circumstances  have  changed  considerably 
since  BPR  approved  the  proposed  corridor  a 
decade  ago  These  circumstances  warrant 
your  reexamination  of  the  project  and,  I  sub- 
mit, your  withdrawal  of  approval  of  the  lo- 
cation. 

Since  that  approval  was  granted.  East  Hart- 
ford has  become  an  asphalt  Jungle  with  al- 
most 7  percent  of  its  land  dedicated  to  high- 
ways (exclusive  of  land  dedicated  to  munici- 
pal streets).  If  this  program  goes  through. 
aix>ut  10  percent  of  East  Hartford  will  be  un- 
der the  concrete  of  the  highway  system.  This 
Is  an  outrageous  burden  In  comparison  to  the 
average  of  18  percent  for  other  Connecticut 
communities. 

A  highway  which  will  cut  a  couple  minutes 
off  the  traveling  time  between  New  York  and 
Boston  does  not  Justify  the  further  rape  of 
E:ast  Hartford  and  the  taking  of  one  more 
home,  let  alone  45  as  presently  contemplated. 

The  fact  that  10.000  ciUzens  In  a  town  with 
a  population  of  57.500  have  expressed  their 
oppKJSitlon  to  the  highway  In  a  petition  Is 
ample  evidence  of  the  community's  concern 
about  the  Impact  of  this  road. 

I  ask  that  you  give  this  request  priority  at- 
tention before  E^ast  Hartford  becomes  inun- 
dated In  a  sea  of  concrete. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Cormt, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

I  expect  a  quick  response  to  this  letter. 
The  people  of  East  Hartford  desire  im- 
mediate action  and  I  will  stand  by  them 
in  their  fight 


PUBLIC   AID  FOR  NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterdays  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, which  severely  limits  public  aid  for 
nonpublic  schools,  cannot  help  but  shock 
and  dismay  all  those  concerned  for  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country. 

Presently  the  Nation's  E>arochial  school 
system,  which  serves  over  4  million  stu- 
dents through  11,000  schools,  is  facing  an 
unparalleled  financial  crises. 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  their  plight, 
because  it  is  the  schools  in  the  inner  city, 
where  their  services  are  most  needed, 
which  are  clo.^est  t-o  bankRiptcy  One- 
third  of  the  parochial  schools  in  north- 
east Ohio,  serving  over  11.000  students. 
face  serious  budgetary  difficulties,  and 
almost  all  of  those  are  located  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  of  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Lo- 
rain. Without  additional  aid  these 
schools  will  be  forced  to  close,  and  their 
students  required  to  attend  already  over- 
crowded public  schools  in  the  inner  city. 
Just  last  month  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  School  Financing  issued  a 
preliminary  report  which  underscores 
the  seriousness  of  the  pnvate  schools'  fi- 
nancial crisis.  The  panel  stated  that  it 
could  now  identify  certtiin  dangerous 
trends  which,  if  unchecked,  'will  hasten 
a  collapse  whose  consequences  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  public  interest." 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  chosen 
to  erect  another  road  block  to  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  type  of  governmental  aid 
program  which  is  vitally  necessary  if  this 
collapse  is  to  be  avoided. 

Using  narrow  and  legalistic  arguments, 
the  Court  refused  in  this  decision  to  rec- 
ognize that  aid  for  parochial  education 
is  now  a  fact  of  life.  In  a  contradictory 
ruling,  the  Court  admitted  as  much  by 
permitting  Federal  aid  for  construction 
at  parochial  colleges. 

Similarly,  the  Court  refused  in  this 
decision  to  recognize  that  this  coimtry 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  all  of  Its 
citizens  with  a  basic  education  so  that 
they  will  be  useful  citizens.  By  restricting 
Federal  funds,  the  Court  has  denied  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents  this  right. 
These  parents  must  pay  for  a  public 
education  which  they  do  not  use,  and 
then  pay  again  for  parochial  schools. 

One  of  the  Supreme  Court's  main 
objections  to  existing  aid  programs  is 
that  they  will  result  in  excessive  en- 
tanglements" of  the  Government  in  the 
affairs  of  the  parochial  schools.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  parochial  schools  within  the 
constitutional  restrictions  is  through 
the  voucher  plan.  This  plan  would  give 
parents  "vouchers"  to  buy  their  chil- 
dren's education  at  the  school  of  their 
choice. 

The  quality  of  education  could  be  sub- 
stantially improved  through  this  pro- 
gram, because  there  would  for  the  first 
time  be  competition  among  the  public, 
and  parochial  schools.  This  form  of  fi- 
nancing would  let  parents  choose  the 
best  school  for  their  children,  a  decision 
now  denied  to  most  parents  who  are 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  the  inner  city. 

I  conmiend  the  initiative  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  establishing 
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test  voucher  plans  in  several  cities,  and 
I  urge  that  we  in  the  Congress  do  all  that 
we  can  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
such  a  program  for  finanang  education. 


CHAPTER  IV— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  of  H.R.  7657  as 
amended  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  comprehen- 
sive health  projects  and  maternal  and 
infant  care  projects  which  are  now  slated 
for  oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972,  has  at 
this  time  65  cosponsors. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  additional 
satellites  and  56  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs  in  existence  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almost 
half  a  million  children  and  youth  of 
lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  coimtry. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  each  day  descrip- 
tions of  three  maternal  and  trifant  care 
and  three  children  and  youth  programs. 
The  material  follows: 
Maternitt    and   Intant    Care    Project — 

New  York.  N  Y 
The  New  York  City  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care-Pamlly  Planning  Projects  program  Is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  over  60  similarly 
funded  programs  in  the  country.  Designed  to 
"bring  care  to  the  patient."  it  began  service 
in  1964  with  two  Health  Department  ma- 
ternity clinics  In  ghetto  areas.  Now.  in  1971. 
the  nearly  700  employees  of  the  MTC-FP 
Projects  provide  prenatal,  postpartum  and 
family  planning  care  in  12  clinic  locations  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan,  and 
family  planning  services  in  12  additional 
centers  in  the  5  boroughs  of  the  city.  16  of 
these  24  clinic  locations  are  in  or  within 
Ave  blocks  of  the  Model  Cities  areas  of  the 
Bronx.  Brooklvn  and  Manhattan 

The  objective  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  to  provide  comprehensive  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  care  of  high  quality  to 
women  (and  their  Infants)  who  are  receiv- 
ing poor  or  no  prenatal  care  because  of  low 
Income  or  for  other  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  who  experience  a  high  rate  of  com- 
plications of  pregnancy,  and  who  deliver  pre- 
maturely two  or  three  times  as  often  as  the 
national  average  .  all  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation  of  the  Infants  born 
to  them  Evidence  of  progress  toward  reach- 
ing this  goal  is  the  achievement  by  MIC  for 
In  patterns  of  pematal  mortality  rates  17% 
lower  than  those  for  all  private  and  non- 
private  patients  in  New  York  City— this  in 
those  areas  of  the  city  virith  the  highest  such 
rates  and  where  the  worst  socio-economic 
conditions  prevail. 


Medicaid  cutbacks  and  recent  change*  in 
hospital  fee  collection  policies  have  caused 
an  Increased  flow  of  patients  from  the  hoe- 
pltal  clinics  to  MIC-PP  centers  for  prenatal 
care  and  family  planning  services  Word  of 
the  high  quality  of  care  ofTered  by  MIC 
continues  to  spread,  and,  with  the  heip  of 
Intensified  efforts  In  community  education, 
is  probably  responsible  for  some  of  the  In- 
crease In  patient  census  noted  in  1970:  a 
13%  increase  in  new  prenatal  cases,  and  a 
29%  increase  in  new  fajnlly  piaxmers  A  total 
of  149,000  patient  visits  for  prenatal,  post- 
partum and  family  planning  care  were  served 
by    MIC-FP   during   the    year 

Physical  plant  expansion  has  not  kept  pace 
with  program  expansion,  and  attempts  to 
gain  additional  space  In  existing  Health  De- 
partment facilities  and  to  expand  the  ntim- 
bers  of  sessions  offered  In  shared  space  have 
proven  largely  unsuccessful — due  equaJly  to 
lack  of  funds  for  acquisition  of  sp>ace  and 
new  staff  to  handle  Increased  caseload,  and 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  shared  facilities 
are  already  operating  to  full  capacity  with 
other  much   needed   services 

In  the  clinics,  free  prenatal  care  Is  cur- 
rently provided  to  approximately  13,000 
women  each  year — about  20  f"!  of  the  city's 
general  serv'lce  prenatal  patients.  Care  In- 
cludes the  services  of  obstetricians.  Certified 
Nurse-Mldwives.  public  health  nurses,  nutri- 
tionists, social  workers,  dentists,  laboratory 
technicians  and  Health  Education  Techni- 
cians. Employees  drawn  from  the  communi- 
ties to  which  the  clinic  patients  belong  are 
trained  and  assigned  as  Public  Assistants, 
Health  Eklucation  Technicians,  Social  Work 
Technicians,  translators,  clerks,  messengers, 
Family  Planning  Counselors,  etc  TTiey.  like 
95%  of  the  patient  population,  non-White 
(usually  Black  or  Puer>.o  Rican  )  Most  are 
bi-llngual  in  Spanish  and  English 

Each  one  of  the  maternity  centers  is  set 
up  in  close  relationship  with  an  affiliating 
teaching  hospital  (municipal  or  voluntary). 
which  provides  the  MIC  patients  with  medi- 
cal services,  including  delivery,  not  available 
in  the  centers  themselves  These  hospitals 
also  provide  medical  staffing  of  the  related 
centers  with  Board  Certified  and  Board  eligi- 
ble obstetricians  and  Certified  Nurse-Mld- 
wives, all  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gy- 
necology of  the  hospital 

29%  of  these  prenatal  patients  are  teen- 
agers, and  58 't  of  the  teens  are  unmarried. 
Special  programs  for  pregnant  adolescents 
have  been  developed  and  are  In  operation 
In  several  centers.  38%  of  all  MIC  prenatal 
patients  in  New  York  City  in  1970  were  not 
married. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  wcwian  of 
chlldbearlng  age,  MIC-FP  may  t>e  her  only 
medical  contact  during  the  year  unless  she 
suffers  an  acute  episode  of  illness.  Further- 
more, the  total  professional  services  avail- 
able from  MIC-FP  staff  during  the  periods 
of  prenatal,  postpartum  and  family  plan- 
ning care  are  far  more  extensive  than  are 
now  available  from  most  obstetrician,  gy- 
necologists In  private  practice  Yet  con- 
tinued Increase  in  patient  population  threat- 
ens MIC's  ability  to  maintain  its  open-door 
policy  of  patient  intake  in  the  present  over- 
crowded facilities  and  by  an  overtaxed  staff. 
The  MIC-FP  Projects  have  devoted  the  seven 
years  of  their  existence  to  teaching  the  pa- 
tient poptUatlon  the  value  of  preventive 
health  care — and  a  great  Injustice  will  be 
done  If  such  health  care  is  not  readUy  avail- 
able In  the  future — either  from  the  Mater- 
nity and  Infant  Care — Family  Planning  Proj- 
ects programs  or  from  other  agencies  In  the 
city. 

MATXRNmr   AND   Infant   Care   Projbct — 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The    project    was    funded    August,     1966. 
Since  that  date.  Judicious  use  of  these  funds 
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(no  significant  increase  since  the  original 
grant)  has  enabled  a  health  department  and 
a  University  Hospital  to  work  together  as  a 
unit  and  provide  exemplary  care  to  all  preg- 
nant xeomen  and  their  nevcboma  in  the  low 
tncorne  group  of  the  entire  country 

Each  year  MOO  to  2800  woenen  receive  pre- 
natal care  in  clinics  of  the  health  depart- 
ment without  cost  to  the  patients.  These 
clinics  are  located  in  easily  accessible  health 
centers  over  the  county  Patients  with  com- 
plications, needing  inpatient  or  outpatient 
services  of  the  hoepltal.  are  seen  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  Fees  are  p«ad  by  the  grant. 
All  patients  are  delivered  at  the  University 
Hoeptt&l.  Hospitalization  Is  bought  for  the 
high  rlslt  maternity  patient  and  the  high 
risk  newlxjrn  by  the  grant 

Personnel  and  equipment  from  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  has  helped  establish  the 
high  quality  of  care  available  to  all  patlenu 
on  the  obstetrical  service  and  In  the  nurs- 
eries of  the  University  Hospital.  This  hos- 
pital serves  the  low  Income  group. 

MaTTRNAL  and  IKFANT  CaKX  PaOJECT — 
MoaCANTOWN.    W     Va. 

Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Project  No.  504 
Is  located  In  the  Monongalia  County  Health 
Department  In  the  mountainous  Appalachian 
region  In  the  center  of  the  bituminous  coal 
flelds  and  rural  farming  sections  of  north 
central  West  Virginia.  The  project  offers  com- 
prehensive health  services  including  inter- 
conceptlonal  care  to  the  Indigent  and  medi- 
cally Indigent  women  of  a  nineteen  county 
area. 

Hospitalization  is  covered  for  low-income 
mothers  with  hazardous  conditions  relating 
to  chlldbearlng.  In  the  past  year.  65  per  cent 
of  our  maternity  patients  were  In  the  high- 
risk  category 

The  greatest  problems  In  health  services 
In  the  state  of  West  Virginia  have  been 
determined  to  be : 

( 1 1  Education 

(2)  Funding 

(3)  Transportation 

(4)  Lack  of  manpower. 

(1)  Through  patient  and  community  edu- 
cation, there  has  t)een  an  Increase  of  40  per 
cent  In  the  number  of  patients  coming  for 
prenatal  care  In  the  first  and  second  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy  and  a  decrease  to  2  per 
ctnt  of  patients  admitted  at  the  time  of 
delivery  with  no  prenatal  care 

(2)  Funding  has  been  held  at  the  same 
level  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  and  has 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  been  cut  back 
Despite  these  limitations  the  clinic  attend- 
ance continues  to  rise  and  the  project  must 
curtail  the  number  of  supportive  services 
In  the  field. 

(3)  Public  transportation  Is  poor  or  non- 
existent. Many  patients  do  not  own  a  road- 
worthy  vehicle.  Without  pick-up  and  delivery 
attendance  at  cUnlc  for  medical  care  Is  not 
possible. 

(4)  The  prevalent  problem  of  lack  of  man- 
power Is  solved  in  part  by  the  cooperating 
agency.  West  Virginia  University,  especially 
Its  Medical  School  This  Institution  offers 
staff  resources  as  In-ktnd  service  and  sponsors 
Innovative  educational  programs  which  add 
to  project  professional  staff 

An  Inter-dlsclpUnary  staff  works  closely 
with  the  Individual  patient  to  offer  suppor- 
tive services  In  cUnlc  and  home  The  staff  In- 
cludes obstetricians,  pediatricians,  public 
health  nurses,  a  nurse  aide,  social  workers, 
a  nutritionist  and  a  home  economist  An 
automotive  driver  and  state  vehicle  answer 
some  of  the  need  for  transportation  to  clinic 
In  hardship  cases  Clerical  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  keep  necessary  records  and 
provide  fiscal  management. 

Since  Its  Inception  in  May  1»«4.  3.235  ma- 
ternity patients  and  2.606  Infant  patients 
have  been  authorized   for  project  services.* 


Family  planning  and  CtaUd  Spacing  Cllnlca 
were  established  1  July  1967  and  1.424  women 
have  enrolled  for  this  care. 

Two  prenatal  clinics,  two  Infant  clinics  and 
on  Family  Planning  Clinic  are  offered  each 
week  Individual  patient  visits  to  all  clinics 
now  total  31.492  for  the  seven  year  operation. 

In  Monongalia  County  which  enrolls  80 
per  cent  of  maternity  cases,  there  are  3.385 
medically  Indigent  women  of  child  t>eanng 
age.  An  average  year  of  project  enrollment 
would  offer  care  to  only  360  women  of  this 
total  number  The  balance  of  population 
at-risk  would  be  3.025  women — a  target  pop- 
ulation with  great  needs  for  comprehensive, 
continuous  health  care. 

Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Project  #504  Is 
located  in  the  mountainous  Appalachian  Re- 
gion in  an  area  of  Intense  health  needs.  It 
serves  a  rural.  low-Income  population  where 
economic  distress  Is  reflected  by  Inadequate 
housing,  poor  nutrition,  and  scarcity  of  med- 
ical care. 

Project  #504  Is  a  cooperative  program  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  West  Virginia  SUie  Health  Depart- 
ment. West  Virginia  University  Medical 
School  and  Hospital  and  the  Monongalia 
County  Health  Department.  It  was  estab- 
lished In  May  1964  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Federal  grant  matched  on  a  ratio  of  3:1. 
These  funds  arc  channeled  through  the  State 
Health  Department  to  two  MIC  projects 
In  West  Virginia  There  are  no  possible  means 
by  which  State  and  local  sources  could  sup- 
port this  program  of  comprehensive  health 
care  for  mother  and   Infant. 

Chiloksn  and  Yoctth  PaoJtCT  No.  607 — 
Columbus.  Ohio 

Project  607  began  In  June  1966  Since  that 
time  this  project  has  provided  health  care  to 
approximately  14.000  registered  C  *  Y  pa- 
tients who  have  had  a  total  of  about  100.000 
out-patients  and  1,800  In-patlents  admis- 
sions. This  project  Is  located  In  the  Out-Pa- 
tlent  Department  of  Children's  Hospital.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  Children's  Hospital  has  for 
many  years  provided  reduced  rate  or  free  care 
to  many  low  income  children  of  the  commu- 
nity Because  of  this  arrangement,  our  C  &  Y 
project  provides  many  special  services — 1  e.. 
psychological  evaluation,  nutritional  guid- 
ance, hearing  and  speech  evaluation,  social 
services,  genetic  counselling,  etc..  to  an  addi- 
tional 30.000  children  from  welfare  and  low 
Income  families  who  are  not  registered  as 
C  &  Y  patients. 

In  1970  we  saw: 

1  4,660  C  &  Y  registrants  who  made  20,168 
OPD  visits 

2  8.865  Welfare  patients  who  made  30.653 
OPD  visits. 

3.  6.781  low  Income  children  who  made  20.- 
104  OPD  vlslu. 

In  1968  we  saw  8.237  C  4  Y  registrants  who 
made  32.282  visits. 

The  reduction  In  C  &  Y  registrants  between 
1968  and  1970  Is  due  to  a  reduction  in  avail- 
able funds  for  support  of  the  project.  These 
services,  as  well  as  similar  services  through- 
out the  country,  will  have  to  be  drastically 
cut  unless  funding  continues. 

There  la  good  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
grams which  emphasize  preventive  and  com- 
prehensive care  will  eventually  save  money. 
For  example,  comprehensive  health  care  asks 
about  the  child's  environment.  Is  his  home 
adequate?  Is  he  likely  to  get  lead  Intoxica- 
tion' 

Does  he  have  adequate  nutrition?  One 
case  of  severe  lead  poisoning  can  require 
months  of  hoepltal  care  ( for  which  someone 
must  pay)  and  In  many  cases  a  lifetime  of 
custodial  care  since  permanent  brain  dam- 
age Is  a  frequent  sequela 

Immunizations  save  money  as  well  as  lives 
Medical  care  for  10.000  children  who  don't 
get  Immunized  for  measles  would  be: 


Acute  care  cost tSO,  000 

Long  term  custodial  care  (for  those 

who    get    encephalitis) 90,000 

Total 140.000 

Cost  for  immunizing  the  same  10,000  chil- 
dren •50,000 

Evidence  from  a  number  of  studies  indi- 
cates that  comprehensive  care  can  reduce 
hoepltal  admissions  and  length  of  hospital 
stay  In  the  Columbus  Project,  average  length 
of  hospital  stay  for  C  ii  Y  patients  In  com- 
parison with  others  was: 

1968     1969 

C  i  Y  Patlente-.- 4.59     4  05 

Private  Patients 5.34     5  32 

ADC  Patients 6.04     5.11 

Service  Patients 7.51     6.96 

We  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  'vhese 
projects  have  contributed  to  a  lowering  of 
the  Infant  mortality  rates  In  the  Columbus 
Area  the  rate  has  fallen : 

1964     1969 

Franklin   County 18.6     17.9 

Columbus  City 20.6     17.3 

Poverty  area  of  Columbus* 27.6     24.6 

*  Nine  contiguous  census  tracts  In  the  cen- 
tral city— #28,  29,  30,  35.  36.  37.  38,  39,  and 
53 

This  project  Is  providing  a  great  deal  of 
badly  needed  health  care  to  children  who 
win  not  be  able  to  obtain  It  If  the  program 
Is  discontinued. 

Childrbn  and  Youth  Project  No.  648 — 
Galveston,  T'ex. 

The  Galveston  Children  and  Youth  Project 
Is  responsible  for  the  total  comprehensive 
care  of  Indigent  children  In  the  City  of  Gal- 
veston. The  project  functions  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  During 
Its  three  and  one-half  years  of  existence  8071 
children  have  been  completely  evaluated  In- 
patient service  Is  provided  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch  Hospital  with  funds 
from  the  project  reimbursing  the  state  for  the 
children's  hospitalization.  The  project  pro- 
vides out-patient  services,  both  at  the  univer- 
sity and  at  a  Satellite  CUnlc  In  the  heart  of 
the  poverty  area  of  the  city  This  clinic  oper- 
ates two  nights  a  week  to  allow  patients  of 
working  parents  to  be  able  to  attend  without 
any  loss  of  Income  to  the  family  Dental  serv- 
ices are  provided  through  the  Galveston  In- 
dependent School  District  Dental  CUnlc 
P'unds  for  this  purpose  are  provided  by  the 
Children  and  Youth  Project  This  cUnlc  Is 
also  located  In  the  poverty  area. 

The  project  works  closely  with  some  nine- 
teen community  agencies  Many  of  the  core 
staff  of  the  project  serve  on  the  advisory 
boards  of  such  organizations  as  the  Galves- 
ton Day  Care  Center.  Family  Services,  etc. 
In  addition  the  project  works  closely  with 
the  School  Health  Program  of  the  Inde- 
pendent School  District  and  the  Galveston 
City  Health  Department.  There  are  no  funds, 
other  than  those  from  the  Children  and 
Youth  Project  available  at  the  present  time 
for  payment  for  tn-patient  or  out-patient 
services  for  these  children,  except  for  the 
small  number  of  families  who  are  on  the  aid 
for  dependent  children  program  Ttie  latter 
are  eligible  for  medicaid  benefits  There  Is 
no  hoepltal  district  In  Galveston  The  funds 
provided  by  Galveston  County  for  patients 
hospitalized  at  the  university  have  been  lim- 
ited to  adults  from  the  City  of  Galveston  and 
adults  and  children  from  the  mainland. 


CHiLoaxN  AND  YocTH  PaoJzcT  No.  640 —  San 

PEANCISCO,  CALtrOENIA 

The  San  Francisco  Children  and  Youth 
Project  was  funded  in  the  spring  of  1967  and 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that 
time.  The  project  Is  housed  In  Mount  Zlon 
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Hospital  which  Is  the  only  general  hospital  In 
the  Western  addition,  a  major  poverty  area. 

Nlnety-eU  per  cent  of  the  2.200  children 
now  enrolled  In  the  project  are  black  and  ap- 
proximately 75%  of  the  chUdren  come  from 
families  on  Public  Assistance.  For  these  chil- 
dren and  their  families  the  project  and  the 
hospital  clinic  (which  provides  services  to 
adults)  are  the  sole  sources  of  dignified  and 
comprehensive  health  care  Prior  to  the  proj- 
ects advent,  pediatric  care  was  fragmented 
and  crisis  oriented  At  this  time,  close  to  gCr 
of  the  project's  registrants  are  In  the  stage  of 
health  maintenance,  receiving  planned,  pre- 
ventive medical  services  and  such  supportive 
care  from  the  paramedical  staff  as  Is  neces- 
sary. One  aspect  of  the  program  is  a  compre- 
hensive health,  counselling  and  educational 
service  for  teenage-pregnant  girls  and  their 
Infants. 

In  addition  to  direct  care  to  project  regis- 
trants, the  staff  Is  elaborately  enmeshed  with 
other  community  agencies  and  organizations 
in  the  provision  of  cooperative  care  arrange- 
ments, consulting  and  educational  services.  A 
particularly  effective  program  h£is  been  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
public  schools.  The  project  works  closely  with 
its  active  Community  Advisory  Board.  At  a 
time  when  county  and  state  medical  pro- 
grams are  being  severely  curtailed,  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  project  would  have  a  dire 
effect  on  health  care  In  the  Western  addi- 
tion community.  Medical  care  would  inevit- 
ably regress  to  the  provision  of  minimal  crisis 
services.  Such  significant  supportive  pro- 
grams as  public  health  nursing,  social  serv- 
ices and  counselling  to  families,  specialized 
group  programs,  nutritional  education,  the 
surveillance  of  children's  school  progress,  spe- 
cial services  to  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities and  all  other  compresenslve,  multl- 
dlsclpUnary  preventive  services  would  cease 
altogether. 


LIMITS  OF  DUTY 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  an(j  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  note- 
worthy and  perceptive  article  written  by 
Charles  A  Reich  in  the  June  19  issue  of 
the  New  Yorker  magazine.  Mr.  Reich 
thoughtfully  points  out  that  our  tech- 
nological society  is  hastening  the  disap- 
pearance of  moral  and  legal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  decisions  we  make  and  the  ac- 
tions we  take  within  such  a  system : 
The  LiMrrs  or  Drrrr 
In  Washington,  DC,  during  the  May  anti- 
war protests,  police  In  automobiles  and  on 
scooters  aimed  their  vehicles  directly  at 
demonstrators  and  drove  toward  them  at 
high  speeds  In  order  to  herd  them  off  the 
streets.  If  one  of  the  protesters  had  been  hit 
and  kUled.  the  police  officer  driving  the  ve- 
hicle would  have  been  guilty  of  murder.  Not 
accidental  kuilng  or  manslaughter  but  mur- 
der. Thus,  every  one  of  these  officers  was 
potentially  guilty  of  a  crime  similar  to  that 
for  which  Lieutenant  Galley  was  tried  and 
convicted. 

The  applicable  principle  Is  deeply  em- 
bedded In  our  common  law.  A  leading  early 
example  U  Halloway's  Case  (King's  Bench, 
1628)  Halloway  was  the  woodward  of  woods 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  He  dis- 
covered a  boy  named  Payne  In  a  tree,  at- 
tempting to  steal  wood.  Payne  had  a  rope  tied 
around  his  middle,  probably  to  aid  him  in 
climbing  trees.  Halloway  ordered  the  boy 
down  from  the  tree,  and  when  he  descended 
struck  him  two  blows  on  his  back  with  a 
cudgel.  Then  Halloway  tied  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  tall  of  his  horse.  The  fright- 


ened horse  dragged  Payne  three  furlongs, 
killing  him.  The  question  was  whether  this 
was  manslaughter  or  murder,  and  the  court 
held  It  to  be  murder,  for  Halloway  knew,  or 
should  have  known,  the  reckless  and  wanton 
risk  he  was  taking  with  the  boys  life  In 
such  a  case,  the  specific  Intention  to  kill  is 
not  required  The  deliberate  taking  of  the 
risk  Is  enough    Halloway   was  hanged. 

Students  at  Yale,  where  I  teach  in  the  law 
school,  tell  me  that  District  of  Columbia  bus 
drivers  also  aimed  their  buses  toward  pro- 
.  testers  at  high  speed  and  drove  ahead  with- 
out slowing  down  How  strange  that  those 
long-suffering  clvU  servants  the  bus  drivers 
are  now  guilty  of  reckless  driving  and  assault, 
and.  but  for  the  agility  of  their  potential 
victims,  would  be  guilty  of  murder  Yet  this 
is  not  an  aberration.  It  Is  a  pattern  that  Is 
crucial  to  understanding  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  America.  EvU  now  comes  about 
not  necessarily  when  people  violate  what 
they  understand  to  be  their  duty  but.  more 
and  more  often,  when  they  are  conscienti- 
ously doing  what  is  expected  of  them  And  for 
this  evil  the  question  of  Individual  blame 
seems  almost  irrelevant. 

Two  oU  tankers  collide  on  a  foggy  morning 
In  San  Francisco  Bay  The  bay  and  ocean 
are  contaminated,  beaches  are  coated,  wild- 
life Is  exterminated,  a  fragile  beauty  Is  de- 
stroyed for  millions  of  jjeople  Yet  the  tanker 
captains  were  doing  their  duty  to  move  the 
oil  on  time,  and  behind  them  were  company 
officials  concerned  with  the  malnteniuice  of 
production  schedules  No  Investigation,  no 
technical  fixing  of  blame  would  be  likely  to 
disclose  what  w^e  have  normally  Imagined  to 
be  the  root  of  crime — a  guilty  mind  or  a 
malign  heart  And  what  is  true  of  the  San 
Francisco  oil  spill  Is  true  of  the  other  major 
evils  that  we  see  around  us.  From  wiretap- 
ping to  the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
our  crimes  have  been  starte<l  and  carried 
out  by  men  zealously  attempting  to  serve 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  serve. 

It  Is  this  altered  problem  of  evil  that  right- 
ly troubles  us  in  the  Calley  case.  I  believe 
that  Calley  was  properly  convicted  of  mur- 
dering Vletnamees  civilians,  even  though  the 
same  result  produced  by  different  means  Is 
officially  held  to  be  wholly  legal  Yet  we  must 
all  believe  that  Calley.  In  :iis  own  WTong 
and  frightened  way.  was  seeking  to  perform 
his  duty — to  do  what  was  expected  of  him. 
The  enterprise  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
Is  not  condemned,  only  the  means  he  chose 
to  carry  It  out.  Hence  the  profound  disquiet 
among  so  many  Americans,  taught  to  serve 
employer  or  country,  who  cannot  understand 
why  the  law  apparently  no  longer  cares  about 
goals  but  only  about  a  nicety  of  method. 
Plainly,  our  long-accepted  criminal  law  con- 
cepts do  not  fit  the  crimes  of  today 

The  central  reality  Is  that  evil  today  is 
the  product  of  our  system  of  organization 
and  our  technology,  and  that  It  occurs  be- 
cause personal  responsibility  and  personal 
awareness  have  been  obliterated  by  a  system 
deliberately  designed  to  do  Just  that — elimi- 
nate or  minimize  the  human  element  and 
Insure  the  supremacy  of  the  system  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  system  Is  to  reduce 
the  human  component:  that  is  why  we  have 
organization  charts,  a  hierarchy  of  supervi- 
sion, divided  responslbllllleB.  specialization. 
In  the  main,  It  Is  this  rational  organization 
of  human  effort  that  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  stage  of  civilization,  but  we  should 
realize  that  Inherent  in  the  very  design  of 
the  system  Is  the  disappearance  of  individual 
blame,  and  hence  the  obsolescence  of  our 
concepts  of  Individual  criminal  resoonsl- 
blllty.  ^^ 

Let  us  follow  the  process  of  creating  an 
evil  more  closely.  A  scientist  who  Is  doing 
his  specialized  duty  to  further  research  and 
knowledge  develops  the  substance  known  as 
napmim.  Another  specialist  makes  poUcy  In 
the  field  of  our  nation's  foreign  affairs.  A 
third    la    concerned    with    maintaining    the 


strength  of  our  armed  forces  with  the  most 
modem  weaponry  A  fourth  manufactures 
what  the  defense  authorities  require  A  fifth 
drops  napalm  from  an  airplane  where  he  Is 
told  to  do  so  The  ultimate  evu  is  the  result 
of  carefully  segmented  acts,  the  structure 
Itself  guarantees  an  evasion  by  evervone  of 
responsibility  for  the  foil  moral  act  Indeed. 
the  system,  especially  when  it  is  combined 
with  advanced  technology,  makes  it  unlikely 
that  those  who  participate  m  the  process 
wlU  have  any  real  awareness  of  the  ultimate 
consequences  Neither  the  scientist  nor  the 
man  m  the  State  Department  nor  even  the 
pilot  actually  sees  the  horrors  of  burning 
napalm  on  human  flesh.  The  basic  result  of 
our  system  of  doing  things  is  tc  destroy 
awareness,  alienate  all  of  us  from  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions,  and  prevent  the 
formauon  of  that  very  responsibility  which 
has  been  at  the  center  of  our  idea  of  criminal 
Justice. 

Our  traditional  criminal  law  is  based  on 
a  standard  of  conduct  that  assumes  each  In- 
dividual to  be  a  morally  responsible  human 
being  A  man  who  runs  a  speedboat  care- 
lessly and  kills  someone  is  gulltv  of  man- 
slaughter If  his  actions  fail  below 'the  stand- 
ard, A  man  who  allows  his  passions  or  desires 
to  direct  his  actions  so  that  he  harms  an- 
other person  is  guilty  of  assault  or  murder 
If.  according  to  the  standard,  he  should  have 
controlled  himself  The  standard  represents 
an  Ideal  Sometimes  it  is  a  cruel  and  unrea- 
sonable ideal,  because  the  Individual  defend- 
ant lacks  the  capacity  for  measuring  up  to 
It.  But  the  ideal  does  have  a  vital  function. 
It  establishes  a  large,  even  exalted,  concept 
of  man. 

In  the  famous  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Dudley 
and  Stephens,  decided  In  1884.  four  English 
seamen  were  cast  away  m  an  of>en  boat  on 
the  high  seas  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  After  eighteen  days,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  state  ol  despera- 
tion, with  neither  food  nor  water  Dudley 
and  Stephens  then  said  that  If  no  hope  of 
rescue  appeared  one  of  the  four  should  be 
sacrificed,  so  that  the  others  might  live  A 
third  man  refused  to  consent  to  the  plan. 
The  fourth,  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
was  not  consulted:  he  was  then  In  a  helpless 
and  weakened  state  Dudley  and  Stephens 
spoke  of  their  having  families.  Indicating 
that  the  boy  should  be  chosen  On  the  twen- 
tieth day,  no  help  appearing  the  defendanu, 
after  praying  for  forgiveness,  killed  the  boy. 
and  the  three  men  fed  up>on  his  blood  and 
body  for  four  days,  after  which  they  were 
rescued.  Dudley  and  Stephens  were  brought 
to  England  and  tried  for  murder  It  was  ac- 
knowledged that  If  the  boy  had  not  been 
killed  all  four  would  probably  have  f>erlshed 
before  rescue,  and  the  boy  would  probably 
have  died  first.  Yet  the  two  men  were  found 
guilty. 

The  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Bench  was  de- 
livered by  Lord  Coleridge  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  Acknowledging  that  the 
temptation  had  been  great  and  the  suffering 
awful,  he  declared.  'We  are  often  compelled 
to  set  up  standards  which  we  cannot  reach 
ourselves,  and  to  lay  down  rules  which  we 
could  not  ourselves  satisfy  '  And  he  went  on: 
"Though  law  and  morality  are  not  the 
same,  and  many  things  may  be  Immoral 
which  are  not  necessarily  Illegal,  yet  the  ab- 
solute divorce  of  law  from  morality  would  be 
of  fatal  consequence  .  .  ." 

Rather  than  kill  the  boy,  said  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, the  men  should  have  been  wUUng  tn 
lose  their  own  lives: 

"To  preserve  one's  life  Is  generally  speak- 
ing a  duty,  but  It  may  be  the  plainest  and 
the  highest  duty  to  sacrifice  It.  War  is  full  of 
Instances  In  which  It  Is  a  man's  duty  not  to 
live,  but  to  die  The  duty,  in  the  case  of 
shipwreck,  of  a  captain  to  his  crew,  of  the 
crew  to  the  passengers,  of  soldiers  to  women 
and  children  as  in  the  noble  case  of  the 
Birkenhead;  theee  duties  impose  on  men  the 
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moral  necemlty.  not  of  tbe  preservation,  but 
of  the  sacrifice  of  tbelr  lives  for  others,  from 
which  tn  no  country,  leaat  of  all.  It  U  to  be 
hoped.  In  England,  will  men  ever  shrink,  as 
Indeed,  they  have  not  shrunk  " 

Although  the  circumstances  make  this  case 
unique,  the  basic  Ideal  Is  found  throughout 
the  Anglo-American  common  law  Common- 
w«alth  V  Pierce  (1884>.  a  classic  American 
case,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  then  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  dealt  with  the  problem  of  a 
physician  whose  patient  died  after  he  had 
treated  her  by  keeping  her  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel saturated  with  keroeene  for  three  days. 
Admitting  that  the  physician's  Intentions 
were  good.  Holmes  said  that  if  the  treatment 
was  morally  reckless.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  a  reasonably  prudent  man.  then  the 
defendant  muat  answer  for  consequences  that 
he  neither  intended  nor  foresaw  If  the  treat- 
ment was  dangerous  according  to  common  ex- 
perience, "we  cannot  recognize  a  privilege  to 
do  acts  manifestly  endangering  human  life. 
on  the  ground  of  good  intentions  alone." 
Holmes  also  wrote: 

"The  very  meaning  of  the  Action  of  Im- 
plied malice  in  such  cases  at  common  law 
was,  that  a  man  might  have  to  answer  with 
his  life  for  consequences  which  he  neither 
Intended  nor  foresaw  .  his  failure  or  in- 
ability to  predict  them  waa  inunaterlal  If. 
under  the  circumstances  known  to  him.  the 
court  or  jury,  as  tbe  case  might  be.  thought 
them  obvious." 

Recently.  I  was  watching  the  CBS  eve- 
ning news  when  a  few  minutes  were  devoted 
to  films  of  one  of  the  favorite  antipersonnel 
weapons  used  by  Americans  tn  Vietnam.  It 
consists  of  a  rocket  tightly  packed  with  many 
ordinary  nails  The  rocket  la  fired  from  a  heli- 
copter. The  nails  scatter  widely,  propelled 
with  such  force  that  they  will  go  right 
through  the  body  of  anyone  in  their  path. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  weapon,  it  was 
explained,  is  that  the  gunner  doeent  need 
to  see  the  target  at  all  The  consequences  can 
only  be  Imagined,  but  what  can  they  be  ex- 
cept the  reckless  maiming  of  all  human  be- 
ings, old  or  young.  Innocent  or  guilty,  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way?  Lieutenant  Calley 
is  guilty,  we  are  told,  but  the  men  who  de- 
signed these  instruments,  the  men  who  built 
them,  the  men  who  ordered  them  to  be  used, 
and  the  men  who  ekctually  used  them  were 
all  slmoly  doing  their  duty  What  a  dimin- 
ished view  of  man  this  purported  version  of 
the  law  gives  us!  It  tells  us  that  we  are  all 
'•universal  soldiers."  in  the  phrase  from  one 
of  Donovan  Leitch's  recordings,  morally  ob- 
livious of  the  consequences  of  our  actions 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  completed  his 
argument  for  full  moral  responsibility  by 
saying.  "It  Is  enough  In  a  Christian  country 
to  remind  ourselvM  of  the  Great  Example 
whom  we  profess  to  follow"  What  has  hap- 
p>ened  when  the  hard-working  Ood-fearlng 
people  of  America  are  expected  to  be  moral 
robots,  making  and  firing  the  nails  for  mass 
ktUlngs^ 

Obviously,  our  thinking  has  been  strained 
to  adapt  Itself  to  the  realities  of  technology 
and  organization.  That  is  why  all  those  fix- 
tures of  the  old  criminal  law.  the  guilty 
mdnd.  the  malign  heart,  actual  or  presumed 
malice,  the  common  experience  of  prudent 
men.  seem  so  out  of  place — indeed.  Ironic — 
In  the  Calley  case  We  all  understand  that 
such  standards  of  responsibility  are  not  ex- 
pected of  any  of  us  Nor  would  we  feel  more 
comfortable  about  the  prosecution  of  high- 
ranking  generals  or  political  leaders  under  the 
Nuremberg  theory  They  loo,  would  be  found 
to  have  been  doing  their  duty 

The  Calley  case  represents  a  momentary, 
vestigial  reminder  of  the  old  law  of  respon- 
sibility It  was  unfair  to  single  out  one  man 
for  such  a  revival  of  the  old  law.  to  be  sure 
Still,  the  reminder  sent  a  shudder  of  aware- 
ness through  all  of  us  universal  soldiers 
back  home   It  was  not  surprising  that  Presi- 


dent Nixon  hastily  Intervened.  What  led  to 
his  Intervention  was  not  Just  his  seeming 
unconcern  for  legal  processes,  or  his  desire, 
as  the  Sew  Republic  put  it.  to  coddle  this 
particular  criminal  The  President  InMsts.  In 
every  speech  he  makes,  that  we  should  do  our 
small,  segmented  duties  while  he — or  those 
In  authority — assumes  res{>onslblllty  The 
President's  Intervention  was  no  surprise,  be- 
cause the  Calley  case  confronu  us  with 
standards  of  responsibility  that  do  not  fit 
what  the  President  and  others  Insist  are  our 
duties  and  the  limits  of  our  duties  We  are 
all  supposed  to  be  motorists  on  a  highway 
where  the  maximum  speed  is  sixty  and  the 
minimum  speed  Is  fifty-nine 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  those 
who  have  resisted  the  draft — by  seeking  con- 
sclentlous-objeccor  status,  by  going  to  Jail, 
by  fieelng  to  Canada — Is  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  demanding  to  live  and  to  be  Judged 
by  tbe  old  standards  as  fully  responsible 
moral  beings  They  are  seeking  law.  not  evad- 
ing It  Finding  no  acceptable  standard  of 
conduct  available  in  today's  organizational 
society,  they  have  gone  to  standards  that  are 
not  their  own  personal  flat  but  the  old.  tradi- 
tional standards  of  religion,  ethics,  and  com- 
mon law  They  are  saying  that  they  refuse 
to  act  tn  a  way  that  common  experience  tells 
them  win  produce  evil — evil  that  we  know 
about  or  should  know  about.  Theirs  is  a  re- 
volt for  a  larger  view  of  man  And  for  all  of  us 
It  poses  a  necessary  question  Given  that  we 
must  all  live  and  work  within  large  organiza- 
tions, that  we  must  all  t*ke  only  a  small  part 
in  a  large  enterprise,  how  can  we  restore  the 
awareness,  the  responsibility,  and  the  law 
that  are  the  moral  essence  of  free  men? 

An  organization  Is  a  hybrid  form  of  ma- 
chine— one  part  a  tool  or  system,  the  other 
part  human  We  have  made  too  little  use  of 
the  human  part.  We  have  thought  of  the 
humanneas  as  something  to  be  suppressed 
for  efllclency's  sake,  not  something  to  be 
valued  because  It  might  supply  a  quality  that 
would  otherwise  be  lacking  All  of  us  who 
work  tn  organizations  should  begin  to  assume 
a  responsibility  that  Is  larger  than  the  par- 
ticular Job  we  do,  and  this  responsibility 
should  ultimately  be  recognized,  protected, 
and  enforced  by  law  It  might  take  many 
forms.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  right — 
analogous  to  the  long-recognized  right  to 
strike  for  economic  objectives — to  refuse,  on 
a  selective  moral  basis,  to  do  certain  work 
and  perform  certain  duties  Perhaps  this 
right  should  be  guaranteed  to  individuals  as 
well  as  to  organized  groups  Perhaps  the  or- 
ganization should  be  answerable,  on  a 
democratic  basis  to  those  who  work  within  It. 
for  Its  policies  and  tbelr  probable  conse- 
quences. Surely  the  present  rigid  hierarchy 
of  authority  must  give  way  to  a  concept  that 
in  an  organization  all  the  members  have  a 
share  of  authority 

A  corollary  to  this  Is  that  law  should  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  institutions, 
far  more  than  Individuals,  are  likely  to  go 
astray  Perhaps  the  primary  regulatory  work 
of  law  should  be  shifted  from  that  of  man- 
aging people  to  that  of  managing  organiza- 
tions while  safeguarding  the  Individuality  of 
the  people  within  them  Because  organiza- 
tions are  tbe  most  characteristic  element  of 
our  civilization,  the  scop>e  of  action  by  the 
members,  employees,  or  consumers  must  be 
widened,  and  the  scope  of  action  by  systems 
and  machines  must  be  narrowed  and  must 
be  supervised  by  law.  In  the  deepest  sense 
the  purpose  of  such  changes  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  restoration  of  one  of  our  richest  and 
most  neglected  resources — the  human  poten- 
tiality of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  Gov- 
ernment by  a  managerial  ^llte  deprives  us  of 
the  humanity  of  tbe  many  Policy  Is  made 
by  a  few.  and  the  rest  are  coerced  Into  fol- 
lowing by  laws  that  speak  In  the  name  of 
duty.  The  assumption  is  made  that  those 
who  get  to  the  top  are  naturally  qualified  to 
manage  and  plan  for  the  rest  of  us.  that  we 
must  accept  what  they  require  of  us  without 


allowing  our  moral  knowledge  to  intervene. 
Such  a  neglect  of  our  moral  resources  is  as 
great  a  loss  as  our  now  well-known  neglect 
of  our  environmental  resources.  We  need  the 
full  participation  of  each  Individual.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  a  people  who  unthink- 
ingly serve 

This  brings  us  back  to  what  happened  In 
Washington  The  procedures  used  against 
demonstrators  who  tried  to  block  trafllc  were 
flagrantly  un -Constitutional.  There  were  ar- 
rests without  cause — mass  roundups,  which 
often  included  any  young  person,  however 
innocent,  who  happened  to  be  visible  to  the 
police  Prisoners  were  not  subject  to  normal 
arrest  procedure  Many  were  kept  at  deten- 
tion centers  without  being  afforded  the  basic 
rights  of  arrested  persons  All  this,  like  the 
murderous  driving,  was  not  the  product  of 
officers  gone  berserk  but  wais  part  of  coldly 
rational  plans  sanctioned,  and  later  praised, 
by  high  authorities  Indeed,  the  same  high 
authorities  have  recommended  that  similar 
tactics  be  used  again  Can  the  policemen  and 
bus  drivers  In  question  say  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  respect  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land  If  they  simply  follow  orders?  Can 
the  civil  servants  who  drove  to  work  that 
morning,  maybe  sympathetic  to  the  peace 
movement  but  afraid  of  a  demerit,  call  them- 
selves law-abiding?  I  am  suggesting  that  fol- 
lowing orders  Is  no  longer  good  enough  for 
any  of  us — not  if  we  want  our  Constitution 
preserved  Each  of  us  has  a  permanent  and 
personal  duty  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
I  do  not  mean  the  "law"  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mmistration  speaks  of — something  that  I 
would  call  "force."  or  "state  power"  I  think 
the  Nixon  Administration  Ls  deeply  contemp- 
tuous of  law  We  cannot  count  on  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  preserve  the  law,  nor, 
I  fear,  can  we  count  on  the  courts.  And,  from 
a  certain  point  of  view,  that  Is  as  it  should  be. 
It  Is  our  Constitution,  not  theirs.  (Charles  A, 
Reich.) 


SIXTY  DAYS     ENOUGH 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  I  introduced  HR  8606.  a  bill  to 
shorten  presidential  campaigns  to  2 
months  by  preventing  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  more  than  60 
days  prior  to  election. 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
campaign  reform  have  made  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  legislation 
imperative.  In  the  Senate,  for  instance, 
the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Commerce 
have  reported  out  two  different  campaign 
proposals,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  third  committee  with  Juris- 
diction over  reform,  has  failed  to  report 
legislation  within  the  period  established 
by  the  Senate  leadership. 

The  Congress  as  a  whole  is  finding 
difficulty  with  the  complexities  of  various 
spending  limits,  media  versus  nonmedla 
regulations,  and  disclosure  requirements. 
Each  person  Is  pushing  the  merits  of  his 
particular  remedy,  and  while  many  of 
these  suggestions  have  merit,  unfortu- 
nately genuine  reform  is  restricted  in  the 
abundance,  technicality,  and  politics  of 
the  proposals  now  before  us. 

Because  of  this  apparent  stalemate.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  my  60-day  cam- 
paign bill  as  a  simple,  direct  approach 
which  is.  at  least  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns, both  workable  and  enforceable 
and  avoids  the  complexities  that  Congress 
is  now  struggling  with.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  the 
following:   the  gentlewomtin  from  Con- 
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nectlcut  (Mrs.  Grasso).  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinskh,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Halperni, 
the  gentleman  from  DLinois  iMr.  Col- 
lins), the  gentleman  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Rosenthal  > .  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Morse),  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  ■  Mr  Frenzel  • 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  60-day  presidential  campaign 
are  numeroas  Election  spending,  for  ex- 
ample, is  historically  related  to  cam- 
paign length,  and  controUmg  length  will 
contribute  greatlv  to  controlling  expend- 
itures. The  short  campaign  will  also 
avoid  the  tedious  over-exposure  of  our 
candidates,  relieve  the  electorate  of  the 
boredom  of  a  drawn-out  campaign,  and 
shorten  the  Interruption  in  our  affairs  of 
state.  Campaign  excesses  can  in  most 
cases  be  directly  related  to  campaign 
length.  Shortening  the  campaign  will  au- 
tomatically reduce  and  possibly  eliminate 
mtmy  of  the  abuses  Congress  is  now  at- 
tempting to  regulate  through  other 
means. 

There  Is  of  course  no  special  magic  to 
the  number  60.  and  I  would  be  content 
with  even  a  shorter  time  period  if  that 
appeared  desirable  Sixty  days  is  simply 
a  reasonable  and  adequate  time  period 
for  voters  and  candidates  to  communi- 
cate. William  Paley.  chairman  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  1953 
noted  that  year  that  long  campaigns  were 
once  necessary  He  stated: 

Those  were  the  days  before  airplanes  and 
broadcasting.  Today  a  campaign  period  of 
four  months  seems  clearly  obsolete 

A  limitation  on  the  length  of  our  pres- 
idential campaigns  would  not  be  unique 
to  this  country.  Nearly  every  other  large 
democratic  nation  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing England.  Canada.  India,  and  Israel, 
conduct  their  national  campaigns  In  ap- 
proximately 1  month,  with  no  adverse 
effects  upon  the  electoral  process.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  60-day  cam- 
paign is  a  workable  and  enforceable 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
exercise  the  same  common  sense,  and 
at  the  same  time  attack  a  number  of  ills 
In  our  electoral  process  The  60-day  cam- 
paign has  received  considerable  grass 
roots  and  editorial  support  over  the 
years,  particularly  after  an  election.  It 
should  be  made  a  part  of  anv  campaign 
reform  package  to  emerge  from  the  Con- 
gress. 
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VFW  RESOLUTION  ENDORSES  DRUG 
BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  complete  set  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  considered  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  51st  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Department  of  Connecticut.  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  held  in  Hartford 
on  June  11.  12  and  13  These  resolutions 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  pohcies. 
programs,  and  goals  of  the  VFnv  orga- 
nization during  the  coming  year 

ResoluUon  No.  14.  "Combatting  Drug 
Abuse  and  the  Rehabilitation  for  Serv- 
icemen Addicted  to  Narcotics  whUe  in 
Service,"  is  of  particular  interest  to  me 


and  to  the  cosponsors  of  H  R.  8216.  The 
Armed  Forces  Drug  Abase  Control  Act 
of  1971,  which  I  first  mtroduced  on  the 
House  floor  on  May  10 

The  key  provision  of  my  bill,  that  serv- 
icemen afflicted  with  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems be  rehabilitated  before  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  has  been  fully 
approved  by  the  VFW  Cormecticut  De"- 
partment.  I  am  happy  to  endorse  the 
work  of  the  VFW  in  the  criUcal  area  of 
drug  addiction  among  our  servicemen 
and  to  request  support  for  their  pro- 
posal and  for  my  own  bill  from  my  col- 
leagues 

I  include  VFW  Resolution  14  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
RESoi.tmoN  No    14 — Combating  Dare  Abuse 
and  thb   rehabilrtation    for   szrvxcemen 
Addicted  to  Narcotics  Whilb  in  Service 
Whereas,  the  abuse  of  drugs  of  aJl   kjnds 
has    increased    considerably    during    recent 
years  and  Is  reaching  alarming  proportions 
In  the  military  service;  and 

Whereas,  servicemen  are  sent  to  some 
world  areas  where  one  must  defend  Amer- 
ica's cause  and  at  the  same  time  defend  him- 
self from  harmful  drugs  and  narcotics  that 
flourish  and  seem  to  be  a  way  of  life  for  that 
area"s  inhabitants;   and 

Whereas,  when  some  of  these  servicemen 
procure  and  are  found  to  be  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics, they  are  finally  given  a  discharge 
other  than  honorable,  depriving  them  of 
their  rights  as  veterans  and  citizens:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  Insufficient  re- 
search  data  concerning  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  to  warrant  Intelligent  consideration  of 
the  problem:  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  that  more  funds  and  efforts  by  civil- 
ian and  military  officials  be  directed  toward 
research,  mass  instruction,  and  Indoctrina- 
tion in  combating  drug  abuse;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  proper  and  essential  steps 
be  taken  to  pursue  the  cause  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  servicemen  addicted  to  narcotics 
whUe  serving  their  nation's  cause:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  serviceman  should  first 
be  rehabilitated  and  then  discharged  from 
service  and  further  that  such  servicemen  be 
afforded  all  veterans  benefits  upon  discharge 
from    service. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  DRUG 
CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
introduced  H  R.  8216.  The  Militar>'  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971  on  May  10,  I 
have  been  gratified  at  the  ext.ent  of  de- 
bate and  discussion  which  has  been  gen- 
erated concerning  military  drug  abuse 
and  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
larger  society.  I  was  pleased  akso  to  note 
that  the  President  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration my  proposal,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Members,  in  formulating  his  at- 
tack on  drug  abuse. 

Ideas  must  continue  to  be  generated 
which  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  this 
pressing  social  problem.  As  an  example 
of  the  continuing  valuable  examination 
of  this  field  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  following  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
Courant  of  June  23.  1971,  by  Mr.  James 


J.  Kllpatrick.  the  noted  newspaper  col- 
umnist and  commentator : 

New    Urgency    Seen    on   Tftvc    Problem 

'  By  James  J  Kllpatrick ) 
Washington  —Mr.  Nixon's  four-point  plan 
for  attacking  the  critical  problem  of  drug 
addiction  includes  a  stepped -up  assault  on 
the  heroin  pushers,  but  Iran,  I  think,  has  a 
better  idea.  Iran  puts  them  to  death  Since 
1969.  according  to  a  recent  Hous*  report.  86 
convicted  pushers  have  been  executed  by 
Iranian  firing  squads 

The  President  was  not  prepared  last  week 
to  recommend  any  such  drastic  measures 
here,  but  he  might  find  surprising  public 
support  for  the  Iranian  approach 

In  urging  a  $:00  m.ilion  crash  program, 
Mr.  Nixon  speKed  out  .'our  areas  of  neces- 
sary action — education  rehabilitation,  prose- 
cution, and  foreign  assistance  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  poppy  harvest  in  Turkey  and  In 
Southeast  Asia  Meanwhile  on  the  HIU.  Con- 
gressman John  Monagan  of  Connecticut  and 
Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  have  stepped 
up  their  own  effort  to  cope  with  addiction 
among  U.S  troops  In  Vietnam. 

These  manifestations  of  concern  are  ful- 
ly Justified.  Weighed  against  the  frighten- 
ing problem  of  hard  drug  addiction,  the 
marijuana  problem,  serious  as  It  may  be. 
dwindles  to  inslgnlflcance.  A  two^man 
House  study  mission  (Morgan  P  Murphy 
of  minols.  and  Roben  H  Steele  of  Oan- 
nectlcut).  in  an  excellent  report  on  May  27, 
placed  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  in 
the  US  at  250.000.  To  this  should  be  added 
an  estimated  30,000  to  40,000  addicts 
among  us    troops  in  Southeast  Asia 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  is  difficult 
to  single  out  one  area  of  overriding  con- 
cern. 5>eruitor  Hughee  is  concentrating  his 
energlee  upon  a  plan  of  amnesty  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  among  the  aj-med  forces  He  Is 
convinced  that  "it  is  utterly  urireaiistic  to 
assume  that  the  drug  epidemic  can  be  con- 
trolled by  shutting  off  the  supply  He 
may  be  right,  but  Murphy  and  Steele,  of 
the  House  study  mission,  make  a  convinc- 
ing case  that  little  will  be  accomplished 
until  the  production  of  heroin  is  attacked 
at  the  source  in  Turkey  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

Turkey  has  t>een  making  some  progress 
toward  reducing  lis  poppy  harvest.  Since 
1967.  the  number  of  provinces  legally  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  popples  has  dropped 
from  21  to  7:  three  other  provinces  will  be 
eliminated  next  year  But  Turkey  has  yet 
to  adopt  a  licensing  law.  and  Ulicit  produc- 
tion continues. 

The  Turkish  poppy  gum.  converted  to  a 
morphine  base,  is  smuggled  chiefly  Into 
France.  There  it  is  processed  Into  the  her- 
oin that  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  US  mar- 
ket. The  House  study  mission  was  able  to 
report  "a  steadily  increasing  spirit  of  ag- 
gressiveness on  the  part  of  the  French,  but 
the  number  of  convicted  processors  is 
pathetically  low 

The  obstacles  against  attacking  the 
source"  in  Southeast  Asia  are  plainly  for- 
midable Widespread  corruption  feeds 
upon  the  drug  traffic  and  customs  con- 
trols provide  no  effective  restraint  But 
the  U.S.  does  have  leverage  here,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  must  put  It  to  work. 

There  is  no  one  em^wer.  My  own  imagi- 
nation wanders  back  to  Iran 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE— A 
SUMMARY 

iMr.  FTIEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr  FREY,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
final  paper  m  a  series  of  seven  articles 
in  which  I  have  discussed  our  U.S  space 
program.   The  purpose  of  the  first  six 
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waa  to  provide  my  colleagues  with  an 
In-depth  backgroimd  of  our  activities  in 
space — to  provide  them  with  the  proper 
Information  upon  which  to  base  a  deci- 
sion on  this  year's  NASA  authorization 
bill. 

That  bill  ha&  now  passed  By  a  con- 
vincing margin  of  302  to  64.  the  Congress 
reafRrmed  its  faith  in  the  progress  and 
benefits  of  this  Nations  work  in  space 
The  vote  this  year  was  particularly 
critical  First,  the  final  budget  which  was 
passed  was  rpi.sed  by  the  House  to  a  level 
above  that  submitted  by  NASA  Although 
this  increase  was  less  than  last  year's 
rate  of  Inflation  and  will  still  require 
program  and  personnel  reductions,  our 
approval  was  testimony  that  this  Con- 
gress opposes  the  continued  curtailment 
of  our  space  work  By  a  vote  of  302  to  64. 
we  have  gone  on  record  against  the  fur- 
ther erosion  of  our  technological  and 
scientific  b€ise  of  expertise 

The  second  reason  I  was  pleased  at  the 
re!5r>on<ie  of  C'^n-ress  ws  because  this 
vote  demonstrated  our  program  In  space 
has  and  will  continue  to  stand  the  legis- 
lative test — the  test  of  guaranteeing  to 
the  taxpayer  a  maximum  return  on  every 
dollar  he  invests  I  hope  that  the  same 
arguments  will  be  persuasive  when  the 
NASA  appropriations  are  considered  on 
Wednesday 

Every  year,  health,  welfare,  defense, 
ecology,  and  space  must  compete  for  dol- 
lars. Certain  of  our  programs  address  to- 
day's most  pressing  needs;  certain  are 
more  oriented  to  the  future;  a  few  work 
for  both  today  and  tomorrow  The  goal  of 
Congress  must  be  to  provide  for  a  proper 
balance  between  the  most  desirable  of 
the  programs  proposed.  I.  for  one,  am 
thankful  that  there  are  those  who  under- 
stand the  role  which  research  and  de- 
velopment play  in  the  growth  of  a  na- 
tion We  will  always  be  confronted  with 
those  who  believe  the  telephone  came  as 
a  natiaral  and  Inevitable  step  in  the  re- 
finement of  th"  semaphore,  or  the  air- 
plane as  some  kind  of  magically  trans- 
formed ground  transportation  But  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  ap- 
preciate that  the  steps  we  have  taken 
to  advtince  our  society — regardless  of  the 
basic  field  in  which  the  change  oc- 
curred— I  have  had  science  and  tech- 
noloirv  at  their  origin's 

I  think  our  people  further  realize  that 
these  quantum  steps  are  also  the  direct 
result  of  dollars,  hard  work,  and  far- 
sightedness These  three  factors  have 
been  the  essential  inijredients  in  most  of 
the  progress  which  this  country  has  en- 
joyed thus  far.  and  to  no  less  an  extent, 
will  they  be  the  in(?redlents  of  the  prog- 
ress our  Nation  will  make  in  the  future. 
But  permit  me  to  return  to  our  aero- 
space Industry  to  put  straight  this  point 
of  the  relation,"=hin  between  our  advance- 
ment in  research  and  technology  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation.  I  think  that  within 
the  total  aerospace  industry  we  can  find 
an  Interesting  and  very  current  example 
of  how  we  have  ignored  this  relationship 
and  how  we  are  about  to  suffer  the  dis- 
astroiis  consequences. 

The  error  we  committed  concerns  the 
airline  industry.  Anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled by  commercial  aircraft.  I  am  sure,  is 
very  much  aware  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  commercial  airliners  in 


the  world  today  are  manufactured  by 
U.S.  companies  Even  in  Europe,  which 
has  a  developed  airline  manufacturing 
industry  in  its  own  right,  a  quick  inspec- 
tion at  any  major  airport  reveals  the 
heavy  reliance  upon  US.  aircraft.  In  fact, 
statistics  show  that  over  80  percent  cf 
the  world's  aircraft  are  US  manufac- 
ture and  that  over  90  percent  of  the  total 
airUne  mileage  logged  in  US  -produced 
aircraft 

How  did  we  gain  this  predominant 
position?  Dollars,  perseverance,  and  far- 
sightedness I  must  also  add  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  leadership  which  pro- 
duced thLs  advantage  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  judicious  decisionmaking  on  the 
Federal  level  The  Uxpayer  may  not  have 
understood  the  necessity  of  buying  new 
and  Improved  military  aircraft,  but.  with 
only  minimal  modification  or  adaptation 
of  design,  our  Nation's  taxpayer,  and  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  world,  was  pre- 
sented with  safer  and  better  commercial 
air  transportation.  And  Just  as  impor- 
tant, if  this  country  would  not  have  pro- 
vided the  DC-3,  or  the  707.  or  the  747. 
some  other  nation  at  some  later  point  in 
time  would  have. 

Let  us  continue  on  with  our  examina- 
tion of  the  commercial  airline  industry 
before  we  return  to  our  discussion  of 
space  But  now.  instead  of  examining  the 
1960's.  let  us  talk  of  the  1970's.  It  is  true 
that  this  decade  is  only  just  upon  us,  but 
I  think  that  the  United  States  was  of- 
fered a  glimpse  of  the  next  10  years  at 
the  1971  Paris  air  show  I  have  heard  it 
called  the  show  that  Europe  stole  and 
I  think  that  the  description  is  very  ap- 
propriate. 

The  new  aircraft  which  were  on  dis- 
play no  longer  bore  a  US,  trademark.  The 
latest  and  most  advanced  products  were 
from  Europe  and  the  US.S.R.  And  the 
significance  was  lost  on  no  one.  Amer- 
ica's undisputed  lead  In  airline  manufac- 
turing is  being  seriously  challenged  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  n  Most 
European  aviation  experts  are.  in  fact, 
astounded  at  the  seemingly  purposeful 
relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of 
our  lead  in  aviation. 

Here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  This 
country  as  It  strives  to  maintain  Its  lead- 
ership in  high  technology  products  must 
continue  to  commit  the  necessary  dollars 
and  manpower  to  the  task  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  realize  that  our  lead  in  advanced 
technology — a  lead  that  produced  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  stronger  than  In 
any  other  general  area  of  export — cannot 
be  maintained  without  a  positive  and 
meaningful  commitment  What  we  must 
also  recognize  is  that  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  technology  advance. 
And  by  technology  products.  I  mean 
products  for  space  as  well  as  aviation. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  our 
Nation's  spsure  program?  Throughout 
most  of  the  past  decade  this  country  has 
held  a  clear-cut  lead  in  space.  We  all 
know  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed  in 
terms  of  more  economical  long-distance 
communications  and  more  accurate 
weather  forecasting,  not  to  mention  the 
many  technological  spinoffs  which  are  in 
everyday  usage.  But  what  are  we  doing 


to  provide  for  our  continued  growth  In 
the  field?  How  are  we  guaranteeing  our 
future  advance?  That  is  my  concern.  And 
I  think  the  airshow  might  provide  the 
clue. 

We  should  again  recall  those  new  air- 
craft on  display.  With  the  introduction  of 
commercial  supersonic  passenger  service 
by  foreign  carriers,  our  carriers  will  be 
compelled  to  update  their  fleets  corre- 
spondingly. It  would  appear  only  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  as  to  whether  the  US 
carriers  purchase  their  SST's  in  Europe 
or  the  US  S,R  Similarly,  the  Europeans 
displayed  a  new  wide-bodied  short-range 
aircraft  design  touted  as  the  "DC-3  of  the 
1970's."  If  the  plane  lives  up  to  expecta- 
tions, we  can  hardly  expect  our  carriers 
to  await  the  2  or  3  years  before  US  air- 
craft manufacturers  begin  producing  a 
comparable  US  version. 

The  impact  of  the  large  Russian  cargo 
carrying  helicopter  was  no  less  profound. 
All  15  of  the  major  oil  firms  involved  in 
the  exploration  of  Alaska's  North  Slope 
expressed  Interest  in  the  aircraft  This 
machine  is  able  to  carry  more  than  five 
times  the  cargo  of  the  largest  US  design, 
and,  of  course,  needs  none  of  the  run- 
way faculties  required  by  a  fixed  wing 
aircraft.  The  oil  companies  were  only 
some  of  the  first  queuing  up  to  learn  the 
cost  and  availability  of  the  aircraft. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  would  ap- 
pear to  be  relinquishing  its  long-held  lead 
In  the  aircraft  Industry  and  if  either 
money  or  general  activity  are  meaningful 
indicators,  we  are  headed  into  a  similar 
retreat  in  space  A  closer  look  at  these 
two  indicators  shows  that  the  aviation 
and  aerospwice  industries  are  all  too  anal- 
ogous Money?  As  our  space  spending 
hits  new  lows,  the  spending  of  the 
USSJl.,  which  surpassed  ours  2  years 
ago,  continues  to  climb.  The  US,  in- 
vestment of  $3.2  billion  is  only  65  per- 
cent of  the  Russian  Investment  in  their 
civilian  space  effort.  Activity?  In  1966 
the  US,  enjoyed  a  comfortable  annual 
launch  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  of  73 
to  44  In  1970,  the  figures  were  totally 
reversed.  The  United  States  launched  29 
vehicles  to  the  Soviet  Union's  81,  So  far 
In  1971,  Russia  is  launching  at  a  rate 
which  is  46  percent  higher  than  their 
record  launch  rate  of  last  year. 

While  this  Nation  remains  convinced 
of  the  benefits  which  space  will  bring— 
such  as  communications,  earth  resources, 
weather  preditlon  and  control — we  none- 
theless aopear  intent  upon  turning  our 
back  on  the  facts  Surely  none  of  us  is  so 
naive  to  think  that  space  will  go  unex- 
plored or  that  our  international  neigh- 
bors are  so  dependent  upon  us  that  little 
will  be  done  without  the  United  States 
at  the  helm. 

We  now  see  this  Nation  on  the  verge  of 
purchasing  Europ)ean  and  Russian  air- 
craft in  order  to  maintain  our  service  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  frankly  must  ask  myself  how  far  off 
we  are  from  leaning  on  the  space  tech- 
nology of  foreign  countries  In  order  to 
bring  the  latest  and  fullest  benefits  of 
space  to  our  p>eople. 

Today,  the  International  Intelsat  com- 
munication satellite  network  operates 
satellites  90  percent  designed  and  built 
by  this  country.  We  can  be  proud  of  that. 
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but  statistics  of  this  sort  are  fast  be- 
coming monuments  to  the  past.  The  Ehi- 
ropeans  are  now  contemplating  imple- 
mentation of  a  highly  advanced  com- 
munication satellite  system  based  totally 
upon  a  European  design  Even  more  im- 
pressive, the  Europeans  are  boldly  plan- 
ning to  develop  and  operate  a  new  navi- 
gational    satellite     system     which     the 
United  States  may  ver>-  weU  have  to  de- 
pend upon  for  precise  transoceanic  nav- 
igation   And  how  big  a  step  is  it  before 
we  are  depending  upon  Europe  or  the 
Soviet  Union  for  weather  or  agricultural 
data  or  even  mineral  resources  obtained 
from  outer  space?  The  three  Soviet  cos- 
monauts who  are  circling  the  earth  at 
this  moment  in  the  world  s  first  orbiting 
laborator>'  are  performing  important  ex- 
periments   Ln    meteorology,    agriculture, 
forestry,  and  resource  detection.  We  will 
not   have   the   same   information   until 
1973,    2    full    years    away,    I    pose    my 
thought  again    This  Nation,  as  it  now 
contemplates  buying  Russian  helicopters 
and  European  SST's.  could  be  heading 
for  a  similar  dependency  upon  interna- 
tional space  powers  for  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  space  technology.  This  could 
be  the  future  of  space  to  as  certain  a 
degree  as  we  have  now  arrived  at  that 
point  In  aviation. 

As  grave  a  threat  as  foreign  depend- 
ency may  pose  and  as  tragic  a  loss  as 
our  leadership  in  space  may  represent, 
there  are  even  further  grounds  for  con- 
cern I  am  speaking  now  in  terms  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  space  program 
and  Its  overall  effect  on  the  countr\- 
This  merits  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
program  cost  and  what  it  provided,  and 
In  this  way  attempting  to  understand 
the  ImplicatiorLs  and  dimensions  of  a 
program  reduction.  And  we  should  make 
this  assessment  by  looking  at  all  param- 
eters— dollars  invested,  jobs  created  and 
people's  lives  bettered. 

First  of  all,  we  should  realize  that  over 
the  past  decade  the  United  States  has 
been  in  space,  the  $38  billion  cost  of  the 
space  effort  has  amounted  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
$38  billion  is  a  great  deal  of  monev.  but 
we  should  also  appreciate  that  this  coun- 
try spent  almost  $350  billion  on  health 
and  welfare  programs,  and  over  $625  bil- 
lion on  national  defense  programs  during 
that  same  10 -year  period. 

A  look  at  the  ratios  between  expendi- 
tures is  even  more  revealing  The  ratio 
of  dollars  spent  in  the  space  program  to 
dollars  spent  on  health  and  welfare  is 
1  to  9  The  ratio  of  national  investment 
in  space  to  investment  in  the  defense 
effort  was  approximately  1  to  16  And 
let  us  examine  these  ratios  for  the  fiscal 
yesir. 

During  1971,  the  country  will  spend  no 
less  than  $77  billion  on  social  programs 
which  will  exceed  even  the  defense 
budget  of  $73  billion  This  fiscal  vear 
therefore,  we  will  rim  budget  raUos  of 
1  to  24  and  1  to  22  for  space  to  social 
programs  and  space  to  defense  programs 
respectively.  These  figures  explain  the 
httle  tolerance  I  have  for  those  who 
would  reduce  or  curtail  our  national 
space  effort  in  the  interest  of  increasing 
spending    for    social    programs     Total 
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elimination  of  the  space  program  would 
provide  a  whole  4-percent  increase, 

I  think  we  can  see  from  these  numbers 
that  the  money  directed  to  our  space 
program  is  not  out  of  proportion  to 
Federal  spending  in  other  categories. 
But  let  us  talk  more  about  jobs  and 
people. 

The  aerospace  industry  and  our  space 
program  &&  a  major  segment  of  that 
industry  is  Americas  largest  manufac- 
turing industr>-  At  its  peak  production 
in  the  late  1960's  this  industry  employed 
more  than  14  million  people  doing  an 
annual  business  of  over  $28  bilhon.  More 
important.  $14  billion  was  the  annual 
payroll  for  the  industry. 

There  is  also  an  additional  aspect  to 
the  industry's  impact  In  the  1960s,  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  our  space  program, 
this  countr>-  saw  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct grow  from  $460  billion  to  more  than 
$900  billion.  Approximately  half  of  that 
real  growth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, according  to  economists,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  stimulus  of  new  tech- 
nological knowledge  from  research  and 
development  investments.  And  no  less 
than  25  percent  of  this  country's  total 
research  and  development  expenditures 
was  invested  directly  in  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Looking  at  NASA  in  particular,  we 
should  realize  that  the  money  we  have 
Invested  in  our  space  program  was  spent 
in  one  of  the  most  labor  intensive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy — a  sector  in  which 
the  ratio  of  manpower  costs  to  material 
costs  is  on  the  order  of  9  to  1.  And  this 
money  returned  to  the  economy  as  wages 
and  salaries  to  an  average  of  250.000 
people  per  year  Just  as  Important,  the 
benefits  in  wages  and  jobs  were  felt 
nationwide.  More  than  90  percent  of 
our  expenditure  in  space  went  to  20.000 
industrial  and  business  firms  in  30 
States  and  177  cities 

There  are  other  measures  of  the  space 
program's  impact,  such  as  the  economic 
growth  from  our  space  effort  in  terms  of 
the  regional  impact  of  space  facilities 
Employment  levels,  standards  of  living, 
educational  opportunities,  and  industrial 
development  have  been  multiplied  many 
times  with  the  establishment  of  such 
facilities  as  Cape  Kennedy.  Houston 
and  Huntsville  The  demand  of  the  space 
program  for  highly  skilled  and  highly 
qualified  people  clearly  exceeded  avail- 
able talent  pools  and  therefore  had  to 
be  met  by  training  and  general  upgrad- 
ing of  skill  levels.  Individuals  who  re- 
ceived this  training  have  undeniably 
benefited  from  the  demands  imposed 
upon  them  by  working  within  the  aero- 
space environment.  The  increment  of 
skill  which  was  added  to  the  inventor>- 
of  the  individual  worker  represents  a 
distinct  contribution  of  the  space  pro- 
gram of  permanent  value. 

I  think  another  observation  is  in  order 
when  we  speak  of  the  impact  of  the  space 
program  on  the  economic  growth  of  our 
country  over  the  past  decade.  We  must 
realize  that  many  new  and  important 
industries  were  developed  during  this 
period  as  a  direct  outgrowth  or  result  of 
the  aerospace  industry  Perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  example  is  the  growth  of  the 
computer  industry — an  industry  which 


developed  primarily  as  a  result  of  NASA's 
requirements  for  improved  and  advanced 
computer  support  and  as  a  result  of  the 
hardware  innovations  brought  about  by 
space-related  technology. 

We  can  use  any  number  of  Impressive 
statistics  to  study  the  movement  of  the 
computer  industrj-  to  prove  the  point. 
As  an  example,  from  1960  to  1970,  this 
countrj-  added  over  65.000  new  computers 
to  its  existing  base  of  5.000.  That  is  a 
1.300-percent  increase  We  can  also  use 
investment  as  a  measure  In  1960.  US 
businesses  and  institutions  spent  less 
than  $1  billion  on  computers,  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  and  operating  staffs. 
In  1970.  these  same  businesses  and  insti- 
tutions spent  almost  $25  billion  for  com- 
puter hardware  and  services  That  rep- 
resents a  growth  m  sales  by  a  factor  of 
25  with  the  1970  dollar  expenditure  cor- 
responding to  over  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  major  fac- 
tors in  the  growth  and  dynamism  of  the 
computer  industry  were  the  demands 
placed  upon  computers  by  NASA  and  the 
contribution  to  the  field  by  our  technical 
space  expertise.  Clearly,  the  space  pro- 
gram provided  monumental  impetus  to 
our  economic  growth— growth  which 
meant  jobs  and  progress  both  in  the 
space  industry  and  in  the  many  space- 
created  industries. 

It  is  diCBcult  to  imagine,  therefore,  how 
we  can  now  choose  to  abandon  the  space 
program.  But  we  are  gradually  doing  just 
that.  We  are  incrementally  reducing  sup- 
port in  a  manner  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  entire  program  For  in  the  in- 
terest of  providing  continued  stimula- 
tion to  our  economy  and  in  the  interest 
of  providing  greater  economic  growth 
and  expanded  employment,  this  Nation 
has  chosen  to  reduce  spending  in  one  of 
the  areas  most  critical  to  the  future 
health  and  stability  of  the  economy  of 
our  Nation.  Our  space  effort  as  it  re- 
turned over  $30  billion  in  salaries  to  the 
economy,  Emd  as  it  provided  for  the  gain- 
ful employment  of  over  450.000  skilled 
workers — our  space  program  has  faUen 
from  an  annual  budget  of  $6  billion  to 
just  over  S3  billion. 

Jobs  and  personal  advance?  Scientific 
and  technological  superiority?  Increased 
quality  of  life?  International  respect  and 
prominence?  The  money  this  country  In- 
vested for  space  made  a  powerful  con- 
tribution in  addressing  each  of  those 
goals.  But  incredibly,  we  now  prepare  to 
sound  a  retreat, 

I  must  stress  it  Is  not  my  Intent  to 
alarm.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation 
remains  committed  to  our  national  space 
program  and  that  the  NASA  budget  au- 
thorized by  my  colleagues  for  this  year 
provides  for  our  continued  advance.  But 
we  nonetheless  must  recognize  that  the 
budget  we  have  recommended  is  at  a 
minimal  level.  It  is  a  budget  that  delays 
and  defers  programs  which  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  should  be  permitted  to 
progress  at  a  faster  pace.  And  I  refer  to 
a  faster  pace  not  only  In  terms  of  pro- 
vidmg  quicker  return  to  the  public  for 
the  tax  dollars  which  have  been  invested, 
but  also  in  terms  of  countering  the  im- 
portant advances  being  made  by  other 
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members  of  the  international  space  com- 
munity. I  believe  that  the  recent  success- 
es of  the  Soviets  in  space,  as  an  example, 
particularly  in  manned  operations,  make 
it  clear  that  space  Is  no  longer  simply  a 
place  for  investigation  but  a  place  to  uti- 
lize and  control.  The  military  implica- 
tion of  the  recent  Russian  Icb  are  appar- 
ent. We  must  understand  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  intent  upon  following  its 
own  path  into  space  regardless  of  the 
plans  of  America.  We  must  also  under- 
stand that  without  continued  emphasis 
in  space  by  the  United  States,  this  Na- 
tion will  soon  find  itself  seriously  outdis- 
tanced by  its  international  neighbors 

Thus,  while  E\u-op)e  and  the  USS.R. 
press  on  with  vigorous  and  expanding 
space  programs,  the  United  States  must 
continue  in  its  pursuit  of  space  at  a  level 
which  is  at  best  marginally  adequate  I 
believe  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  closely  examined  this  year's  budget 
will  find  that  it  does  not  fulfill  the  many 
opportunities  that  this  Nation  has  be- 
fore it  for  the  full  utilization  of  space. 
And  they  will  also  see  that  the  resources 
and  the  people  we  are  committing  have 
declined  from  past  levels.  But  we  can  be 
satisfied  that  the  NASA  program  for  this 
year  does  preserve  our  capabilities  in  the 
most  essential  areas 

I  therefore  congratulate  my  colleagues 
for  the  role  they  have  played  in  provid- 
ing for  our  future  progress  in  space.  I 
believe  we  all  recognize  that  the  tech- 
niques and  technology  we  are  developing 
In  the  conquest  of  space  are  our  Nation's 
newest  and  richest  natural  resources.  We 
are  truly  developing  the  tools  and  mate- 
rials which  will  serve  as  the  keystone  for 
Edl  future  progress.  And  we  can  rest  as- 
sured as  we  venture  out  to  the  extremes 
of  space  that  we  will  have  made  the  earth 
a  better  place  along  the  way 


COLLEGIATE  CARPETBAGGING 

'  Mr  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaUze  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  required 
number  of  States  will  have  ratified  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  approved 
by  the  Congress  granting  18-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote  However.  I  was  among 
those  voting  against  this  amendment 
primarily  because  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  we  had  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
problem  facing  communities  around  the 
country  who  might  happen  to  be  the 
location  of  colleges  or  universities. 

It  was  my  concern  that  university  stu- 
dents might  be  able  to  Join  together  in 
support  of  candidates  or  issues  that 
might  be  contrar>-  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  permanent  residents  of  a  locaJ 
community  and  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  irreparable  harm  being  done 
by  the  actions  of  a  few  radicals  who 
might  be  able  to  Influence  enough  im- 
pressionable young  people  to  support 
harmful  programs  or  candidates. 

For  example  this  past  spring  there  was 
an  election  in  Dane  County,  Wis.,  for 
the  county  board  A  college  student.  Mr. 
David  Stodolsky.  had  been  elected  on 
April  6  as  a  county  supervisor  to  repre- 


sent District  5.  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
campus  fringe  area.  Other  county  board 
members  had  been  puzzled  by  Mr.  Sto- 
dolsky's  absence  from  board  meetings, 
and  the  mystery  was  finally  cleared  up 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  en- 
rolled as  a  graduate  student  at  Irvin  Uni- 
versity in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  on 
April  9 — just  3  days  after  his  election  to 
the  Dane  County  Board.  He  apparently 
had  run  for  office  on  a  bet  or  dare  and 
was  elected. 

I  hope  those  who  contend  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  minimum  voting  age  to 
18  does  not  present  any  potentially  seri- 
ous problems  for  college  and  university 
communities  will  take  note. 

A  paper  entitled  "Collegiate  Carpet- 
bagging'  written  by  Mr.  Philip  M  Sel- 
linger,  research  director  for  the  Wiscon- 
sin Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently  came 
to  my  attention,  and  while  the  thrust  of 
this  article  is  the  problem  confronted  by 
communities  in  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin, 
it  has  general  application  throughout  the 
country  I  believe,  and  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  article  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  as  well  as  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
in  the  November  3.  1970  edition. 

A  Cleas  and  Contvupobajit  DANoxa — 

COLUECIATE   CaXPTTBAGGING 

(By  PhUlp  M.  SeUinger) 

An  apparent  oversight  by  members  of  Con- 
gress— In  their  haste  to  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  •listen  to"  the  Youth  of  Amer- 
ica by  reducing  the  voting  age  to  18  years — 
has  created  a  potentially  serious  situation 
which  conceivably  could  reduce  City  Hall  in 
many  university-hoat  communities  to  a  civ- 
ic disaster  area. 

Pending  a  te«  of  constitutionality.  18- 
year-old  voting  would  appear  to  be  virtual- 
ly a  fait  accompli.  Thus,  no  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  still  another  review  of 
pro  &  con  arguments  which  already  have 
been  well-'ventllated '  In  both  the  public 
and  legislative  dialogue. 

Nonetheless,  a  persuasive — If  not  compel- 
ling— case  can  be  made  for  serious  consid- 
eration and  further  action  by  Congress  to 
provide  realistic,  equitable,  and  Supreme- 
Court-proof  safeguards  for  the  permanent, 
taxpaylng  residents  of  university-impacted 
communities  In  the  conduct  of  their  local 
government  and  pubUc  affairs. 

It  18  relevant  here  to  note  that  the  term 
"Impacted"  undoubtedly  will  be  understood 
by  those  Congressmen  whose  Washington- 
area  property  tax  burdens  are  substantially 
reduced  by  the  federal  funds  appropriated 
for  the  "federally-Impacted"  elementary  and 
secondary  school  dlstrtcta  in  which  they 
live. 

While  it  Is  true  that  21 -year-old  under- 
graduates or  graduate  students,  by  meeting 
minimal  residency  requirements,  already  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  of  many 
host  communities,  they  represent  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  enrollment.  However,  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  to  18  years  under  pres- 
ent eligibility  requirements  conceivably  can 
qualify  virtually  the  entire  student  bodv  of  a 
university  to  participate  in  local  elections 
during  three  or  more  years  of  temporary  res- 
idency as  undergraduates  and  or  graduate 
students. 

Thus  with  exploding  enrollments,  and  In 
the  absence  of  more  definitive  franchise  re- 
quirements. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  uni- 
versity student  bodies  could  constitute  a  very 
Inrtuentlal — If  not  decisive — bloc  of  votes 
within  the  permanent,  taxpaylng  electorate 
of  many  host  communities.  Olven  emotion- 
ally-oriented "Issues"  or  circumstances,  the 
demonstrably    volatile,   sometimes    unstable 


and  transient  body  academic  conceivably 
could  have  substantial  power  to  Influence 
long  range  public  policy  at  the  local  level  of 
government  In  communities  where  they  es- 
sentially are  temporary  residents. 

For  example,  the  current  enrollment  of 
more  than  35.000  students  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin — with  a  planned  expansion  to 
42.000  by  1975 — already  Is  equal  to  46%  of 
the  residents  registered  In  the  city  of  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin.  Three  students,  elected  by 
their  21-year-old  campus  contemporaries 
from  three  off-campus  student-dominated 
residential  wards,  currently  sit  on  the  city 
council — with  several  more  on  the  Dane 
County  Board. 

The  student-body/resldent-voter  ratio  In 
host  cities  for  Wisconsin's  state  university 
system  Is  even  more  unnerving.  Following 
are  the  enrollments  expressed  as  a  percent  of 
the  permanent-resident  voters  registered  for 
the  spring  municipal  elections  of  the  nine 
host  cities  In  1970: 

Eau  Claire  State  University.  43%;  La  Crosse 
State  University,  31"r:  Oshkosh  State  Uni- 
versity. 45%;  Platteville  State  University, 
l<4%:  River  Palls  State  University.  i5«%; 
Superior  SUte  University.  20%.  Stevens 
Point  State  University.  95%;  Stout  State 
University  (Menomonle).  144%:  Whitewater 
State  University.  280%. 

Thus,  with  the  entire  student  body  poten- 
tially qualified  to  vote  under  the  reduced 
voting  age.  and  In  the  absence  of  clearly- 
defined,  viable  safeguards.  In  4  of  the  9 
bost-cltles  the  student  body  conceivably 
could  elect  one  of  Its  own  peers  sis  mayor, 
pass  or  defeat  clty-wlde  referenda,  and  have 
a  substantial  Influence  on  the  election  of 
state  leglslatori  from  the  district. 

In  4  of  the  remaining  host  communities — 
as  well  as  in  Madison — the  student  bodies 
unquestionably  could  have  very  potent  bal- 
lot-box "clout"  If  they  choose  to  participate 
In  local  and  legislative  elections. 

The  possibility  of  university  students  ex- 
ercising this  option  Is  illustrated,  perhaps, 
by  a  long-standing  legend  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege— where  for  many  years  the  student  body 
out-numbered  the  townspeople  of  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire.  By  virtue  of  their  presence 
In  the  community  during  the  academic  year, 
according  to  the  legend.  Dartmouth  under- 
graduates were  qualified  to  participate  In  the 
town  meetings  at  which  the  public  business 
of  the  community  wta  conducted. 

As  a  result,  at  one  point  Dartmouth  stu- 
dents "took  over"  and  voted  to:  (a)  pave 
Hanover's  Main  Street  with  gold  bricks,  and 
(b)  construct  a  high  school  800'  long,  20' 
high,  and  10'  wide  Despite  the  obvious  frivol- 
ity Involved,  according  to  the  legend,  this 
action  had  the  force  of  law — until  It  was 
eventually  rescinded  by  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature. 

Admittedly,  with  each  re-telllng.  any 
legend  "  tends  to  be  exaggeration-prone,  but 
many  of  them  demonstrably  have  some  basis 
In  fact.  In  any  case,  under  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  campuses  of  higher  education 
today.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  concede  the 
possibility  of  a  latter-day  repetition  of  the 
situation,  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  by  the  more 
politically-conscious  and-explolted  university 
students  of  the  present  "under-30  Genera- 
tion." 

Emphatically,  it  is  not  the  Intent  here  to 
Impugn  the  basic  sincerity  or  motives  of  the 
vast  majority  of  responsible  undergraduates 
In  higher  education.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  massive  student  re- 
sponse to  the  exploitation  of  emotionally- 
potent  socio  political  problems  or  "issues"  at 
the  local  level  of  government  In  their  host- 
communities  cannot  be  wholly  discounted — If 
only  because  of  recent  past  experience  in 
"town  &  gown"  confrontations  throughout 
the  nation. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  undeniable  In- 
telligence and  sincerity  possessed  by  the 
normal    undergraduate,    there    is    no    real 
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basis  In  fact  for  the  hyperbolic  "Oeneratlon- 
Of-Oenluses"  syndrome  so  high  and  widely 
touted  In  the  ciurent  political  dialogue  today. 
Nor  Is  there  overwhelming  evidence  that 
exposure  to  exploding  fields  of  knowledge 
and  technology.  In  and  of  Itself,  necessarUy 
constitutes  "education"^-or  automatically 
confers  upon  the  exposee  instant  maturity  or 
Infallibility  of  Judgement  In  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  at  any  level  of  government. 
In  fact,  the  demonstrably  low  flash-jjolnt 
of  emotionalism  and  volatUlty  on  university 
campuses  during  recent  years,  and  the 
anatomy  of  "protest"  demonstrations  and 
riots,  provide  a  number  of  persuasive  reasons 
why  the  posslbllty  of  collegiate  carpetbagglng 
In  local  elections  under  the  reduced  voting 
age  should  not  casually  be  dismissed  as  un- 
likely— especially  since  a  stated  major  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  minimum  age  is  to  pro- 
vide a  "constructive  alternative"  to  mob- 
violence  and  disruption  on  the  campus  by 
allowing  and  encouraging  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  due  process  of  orderly  elec- 
tions. 

On  campus  after  campus  across  the  nation, 
student  militants  and  radicals  have  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  their  ability  to  fabricate  and 
exploit  emotional  issues  and  involve  thou- 
sands of  their  less  aggressive  but  conscien- 
tiously-concerned contemporaries  In  dlsrup- 
ttve  demonstrations  on  the  streets  of  host- 
cltles.  Furthermore,  In  many  cases,  they  have 
been  equally  successful  in  "radicalizing" 
many  hundred  times  their  number  Into  com- 
mlting  wilfully  unlawful  violence,  flr«- 
bonvblng,  property  destruction  and  other  acts 
of  anarchy — all  in  the  n&me  of  "free  speech" 
and  academic  freedom. 

On  the  basis  of  their  record  In  the  streets 
and  mass  rallies  on  the  campuses,  therefore. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  these 
self-styled  revolutionary  reformers  and  mili- 
tant activists  win  continue  to  fabricate  and 
exploit  a  whole  catalogue  of  socio-political 
"causes" — as  a  means  of  Involving  their  less 
activist  but  oonoerned  campus  bretheren  In 
local  public  affairs  via  organized  "ballot-box 
prot««t«." 

In  this  context,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
even  when  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  the  draft 
are  no  longer  catalysts  for  student  activism 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  domestic  pxrob- 
lems  and  Issues  for  student  and  faculty  mili- 
tants or  radicals  to  exploit — and  translate 
into  undergraduate  political  action  at  the  lo- 
cal level  of  go\'emment. 

For  example.  University  of  Wisconsin  stu- 
dents comprised  over  90%  of  the  unlawful 
mob  which  last  year  seized  the  State  Assem- 
bly Chambers  to  demand  an  increase  in  wel- 
fare payments — for  a  handful  of  actual  wel- 
fare recipients  who  remained  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  near-riot  which  resulted  In 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  to  pro- 
tect the  capltol  building  from  further  dis- 
ruption and  destruction  At  the  same  time. 
Increased  welfare  benefits  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal "plank"  m  the  platforms  of  21-vear-old 
student-candidates  for  the  Dane  County 
Board  from  student-dominated  residential 
wards  contiguous  to  the  campus. 

Arrests  made  during  the  selzur*  and  sub- 
sequent "selge"  of  the  state  capltol  during  the 
welfare  protest.  Illustrate  a  key  problem  in 
the  question  of  collegiate  carpetbagglng  In 
local  government  affairs.  More  than  half  the 
students  taken  into  custody  weire  not  resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin — and  neither  they  nor 
their  parenu  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  the  Increased  state  &  local  taxes  for 
financing  the  welfare  benefit  increases  which 
they  were  "demanding  "  for  recipients  in  Wis- 
consin. 

It  Is  relevant  here  to  note  parenthetically 
that  Wisconsin  ranks  9th  in  the  nation  for 
state  &  local  expenditures  for  welfare  pro- 
grams (per  » 1.000  of  personal  income)  while 
It  ranks  l9th  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  In- 
come available  for  financing  welfare  pro- 
grams and  other  costs  of  state  and  local  gov- 
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ernment — a  comparative  burden  ichich  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  in  many  of 
the  "home"  states  of  the  protesting  Tionresi- 
dent  students. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  with  the  Increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  collegiate  dogma  that  polit- 
ical p>artlclpatlon  is  an  Inherent  and  essen- 
tial facet  of  the  educational  "experience," 
local  government  obviously  provides  the  most 
readily  accessible  "laboratory"  tor  political 
experimentation  by  newly-franchlsed  under- 
graduates who  have  no  "real  interest  m,  or 
responsibility  to.  the  future  of  the  host  com- 
munity beyond  their  graduation  day 

Moreover,  prominent  leaders  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
"polltlclzatlon"  of  universitv  campuses,  in 
some  cases,  already  has  passed  the  polnt-of- 
no-return — at  least  for  the  Immediate  future. 
In  the  lexicon  of  the  student/faculty  mili- 
tants, this  distortion  of  the  role  of  higher 
education  means  "reconstituting  the  univer- 
sity function  to  make  the  campus  and  cur- 
riculum a  center  for  political  action." 

Here  again,  local  government  provides  the 
most  convenient  arena  for  such  action,  and 
the  opportunity  for  more  direct  personal  In- 
volvement with  more  immediately-visible 
and  tangible  results — especially  for  under- 
graduates exercising  their  newly-found  po- 
litical "muscles." 

The  key  to  the  quandry,  obviously,  lies  In 
the  residency  requirements  for  voter-ellgl- 
bility.  Under  present  laws  In  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  as  Interpreted  by  an  Attorney- 
General,  a  "statement  of  Intent"  to  become 
a  permanent  resident  of  Madison  currently 
qualifies  a  21-year-old  (soon  to  be  18-year- 
old)  University  of  Wisconsin  student  from 
another  state  to  register  and  vote  In  state 
&  local  elections.  For  students  who  are 
residents  of  other  communities  In  Wiscon- 
sin, presumably,  the  residency  requirement 
Is  even  less  demanding. 

The  out-of-state  student  from  New  York, 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  nilnols  or  Califor- 
nia, for  example,  can  demonstrate  his  "In- 
tent" to  become  a  permanent  resident  of 
Madison  by  registering  his  car  and  acquiring 
a  Wisconsin  driver's  license.  In  any  case,  this 
Is  a  matter  of  sound  economics  since  Wis- 
consin's motor  vehicle  registration  fee  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  in  a  majority  of  the 
states. 

It  can — and  probably  will — be  argued  that 
a  significant  majority  of  the  newly-enfran- 
chised undergraduates  throughout  the  nation 
will  prefer  to  participate  In  the  public  af- 
fairs of  their  "home"  communities  by  ab- 
sentee ballot — or  that  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily abuse  the  franchise  If  they  choose  to 
register  and  exercise  It  In  the  host  commu- 
nity of  their  temporary  academic  residence. 
While  there  may  be  some  validity  in  this 
assumption— at  least  as  it  pertains  to  the 
majority— It  can  be  noted  conversely  that 
no-one  buys  liability  Insurance  because  he 
expects  to  have  an  accident  He  simply  rec- 
ognize the  possibility. 

On  the  basis  of  this  omnipresent  fK36slbil- 
ity,  a  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  legis- 
lative "Insurance"  to  preclude  Irresponsible 
collegiate  carpetbagglng— even  bv  a  minor- 
ity of  radical,  militant  undergraduates — be- 
fore a  political  "accident"  occurs,  with  un- 
happy or  serious  civic  consequences  This  can 
be  accomplished  without  impairing  the  right 
of  students  to  vote  in  their  home  communi- 
ties via  an  absentee  ballot. 

Obviously,  a  simple  statement  of  intent 
to  become  a  permanent  resident  of  the  host 
community  is  subject  to  change  'without 
notice"  on  graduation  day  and  not  an  irrevo- 
cable guarantee.  Yet  it  would  permit  under- 
graduates, as  temporary  residents,  to  exert 
possibly  significant  Influence  on  long-range 
public  policy,  planning  and  local  property 
tax  burdens— with  which  permanent,  tax- 
paying  residents  would  have  to  live  long  after 
the  students  had  completed  their  education 
and  departed  for  home  or  elsewhere. 


Without  seeking  to  impugn  the  basic  sin- 
cerity or  sense  of  responsibility  of  those  stu- 
dents who  might  "opt  "  to  participate  In 
local  elections,  it  should  be  na<ted  their  par- 
ticipation could  create  other  undesirable 
effects  similar  to  those  resulting  from  their 
involvement  In  policy-making  and  curricula- 
determina.tlon  on  the  campus.  With  an  al- 
most complete  turn-over  in  the  composi- 
tion— and,  therefore,  the  soclo/poLitlcal  con- 
cepts and  philosophies — of  a  university's 
student  body  every  four  years,  its  potenUal 
influence  In  local  poUtlcal  affairs  could  make 
a  shambles  of  continuity  and  stability  in 
local  planning  and  policy. 

The  need  for  leglslatU-e  or,  preferably,  con- 
stitutional clarification  of  this  situation  is 
further  underscored  by  the  reports  of  boasts 
by  21-year-old  University  of  Wisconsin  stu- 
dents who  publicly  announced  that  In  the 
1968  elections  they  had  cast  two  ballots  for 
president — once  as  a  registered  voter  In 
Madison,  and  once  by  absentee  ballot  in 
their  home  communities. 

Here  again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
it  Is  not  the  Intent  here  to  question  the 
basic  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  average 
undergraduate.  Reasonable  adults  share  the 
confidence  In  American  youth  expressed  by 
Congress  in  reduoing  the  voting  age  to  18 
years. 

Nonetheless,  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  a  large  and  essentially  "floating"  segment 
of  our  population  undeniably  escalates  the 
possibility  of  abuse  of  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle — and  a  further  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  elective  process  which  already 
Is  seriously  compromised  by  blatant  vote- 
stealing  techniques  in  districts  or  cities  con- 
trolled by  long  entrenched  poUtlcal  machines. 

Aside  from  socio  political  considerations  of 
student  acuvlsls.  at  least  In  the  case  of  un- 
dergraduates from  other  states,  there  could 
be  a  significant  econoTntc  motive  for  estab- 
lishing legal  residence  in  the  host  community 
for  voting  purposes. 

In  many  states,  there  Is  a  very  substantial 
difference  m  the  tuition  fees  for  non-resident 
and  resident  students — a  difference  which 
could  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars 
over  a  period  of  4-6  years  In  the  absence  of 
further  clarification,  it  would  seem  logical  to 
assume  that  "legal  residence"  in  the  host 
community  for  voting  purposes  under  the 
newly-extended  franchise  would  also  qualify 
students  from  other  states  for  the  lower  tui- 
tion fee. 

In  any  case,  the  question  Is:  what  can 
Congress,  or  a  state  legislature  do — if  any- 
thing— to  provide  equitable,  realistic  and 
viable  safeguards  for  the  permanent,  tax- 
paying  residents  of  a  university-Impacted 
host  community? 

A  minimal  provision  would  seem  to  be  an 
unequivocal  statement  that  any  undergradu- 
ate enrolled  In  any  university  or  college  out- 
side of  his  or  her  "home  community"  must 
be  considered — for  voting  purposes — as  a 
transient  who  is  Ineligible  to  vote  in  the 
elections  of  the  "host"  community  or  state 
UNTIL  after  he  she  has  received  a  bona  fide 
bachelor  s  degree 

This  provision  would  serve  to  separate  the 
political  and  or  economic  opportuiUsts 
among  the  undergraduates  from  the  graduate 
student  whose  ■statement  of  intent"  to  be- 
come a  permanent  resident — or  at  least  semi- 
permanent— while  seeking  a  masters  degree 
or  doctorate  would  be  somewhat  more 
credible. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  real  asfurance 
that  a  requirement  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  over-turned  by  the  US  Supreme  Court. 
Not  long  ago.  this  same  Judicial  body  In- 
validated state-enacted  one-year  residency 
requirements  for  welfare  benefit  eligibility. 
The  Justices  ruled  that  such  requirements 
"violate"  the  constitutional  right  of  welfare 
recipients  to  move  to  states  with  the  most 
generous  welfare  programs — without  any  loss 
of  continuity  in  their  public  assistance. 
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On  the  basis  of  tbU  somewhat  exoUc  back- 
w&rd-leap-ln-lo^c.  tt  must  be  assumed  that 
The  Court  slmllarlly  might  throw  out  any  at- 
tempt by  state  legislatures  to  limit  partici- 
pation by  transient  university  undergradu- 
ates in  local  election*— on  the  equally  ew>- 
tertc  grounds  thAt  such  legislation  violates 
their  constitutional  right  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity of  their  choice  without  loss  of  their 
constitutional  "right"  to  partlolpate  in  vhe 
elections  of  the  community  In  which  they 
are — at  least  temporarily — residents,  subject 
to  the  civil  &  criminal  laws  thereof 

This  very  real  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  whims  i  wisdom  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Illustrates  the  prudence  of 
President  Richard  Nixon  In  preferring  the 
constitutional  amendment  appuxxurh  for  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  18- year -old  citizens. 

With  a  provision  to  clarify  residency  re- 
quirements for  purposes  of  voting — especially 
under  the  unusual  circumstances  facing  uni- 
versity-impacted communities  with  undeni- 
ably "transient"  student  p>opuiatlons — even 
the  Justices,  for  all  their  superior  and  infinite 
wisdom,  vnight  find  it  diljicuit  to  declare 
03  "MTUxmaUtutional'  an  ameTulment  to  tfie 
coTUtitution  which  ha3  been  duly  approved 
by  the  lef/ialatures  of  the  several  utatea 
through  a  procedure  established  by  the  con- 
stitution 

Unfortunately,  a  majority  In  Congress,  In 
their  Infinite  wisdom — and  or  preoccupation 
tpith  demographic  predictions  of  the  vote- 
potential  involved — so  far  have  seen  fit  to 
by-pcMs  the  constitution  in  this  major  de- 
parture from  established  procedures  in  the 
elective  process — while  at  the  same  time 
opening  what  oould  be  a  real  "can  of  worms" 
for  thoee  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  local 
government  In  America. 

Sic  transit  gloria  libertati  Americani 

StTPPLBMKNT  :   "COIXXCIATT  CARPETBAGCERS" 

Comments  by  Madison  Cttj/  Clerk  Eldon 
Hoel  In  the  news  report  reprinted  on  the 
following  page  underscore  the  potential  for 
vote-fraud  In  a  unlversltv- Impacted  com- 
munity under  the  reduced  voting  age  UN- 
LESS residency  requirements  are  clarified — 
or  procedures  for  registration  validation  are 
strengthened. 

As  City  Clerk  Hoel  points  out.  names  of 
registered  voters  are  not  removed  from  the 
registration  lists  until  they  have  failed  to 
vote  in  two  successive  general  elections.  Thus, 
students  who  have  registered  to  vote  during 
their  temporary  4-year  residence  as  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  students  are  automatically 
"registered"  for  two  years  AFTER  they  have 
left  the  University  and  City  of  Madison 

As  a  result,  their  names  can  be  kept  "ac- 
tive" as  voters  by  other  students  voting  In 
their  names.  Conceivably,  any  group  of  radi- 
cal or  dissident  students — such  as  the 
members  of  the  Basset  Mifflin  Street  Hippy 
Commune  In  Madison — coyld  develop  and 
maintain  a  substantial  catalogue  of  ghost- 
voters  to  be  passed  from  clase  to  class  as  their 
predecessors  graduate  and  leave. 

While  It  Is  true  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  undertaking  this  kind  of  vote 
fraud  at  present — If  they  are  not  already 
doing  so — reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  18 
years  will  sharply  increase  the  potential  for 
abuse  There  will  be  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
b«r  of  students  available  to  vote  In  the  nanae 
of  those  who  have  departed  as  well  aa  In  the 
number  of  "vacated"  names  siiu  remaining 
on  the  reglstrauon  lists 

In  view  of  their  publicly-stated  attitudes 
and  frequently  unlawful  conduct  to  achieve 
their  goals,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to 
share  City  Clerk  Hoels  optimism  that  vote 
fraud  by  this  type  of  student  is  improbable 
It  is  germane  to  note  that  more  ttian  75% 
of  the  students  attending  the  university  of 
Wisconsin  live  off-campus — and  approxi- 
mately 20%   of  them  are  from  out-of-state. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity student   body,   there  are  at   least  some 


6,000  radical  student*  on  the  campus — 
ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  destroying  both  the  University  and 
our  free  society  Olven  their  obvio\is  ability 
to  Influence  many  times  their  number  with 
emotional  "causes."  their  use  of  a  ghost- 
voter  operation  could  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  In  stale  and  local  elections  In  the 
Madison  area. 

At  the  present  time,  It  would  seem  that 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  must  take 
the  flTit  step  to  clarify  the  residency  require- 
ment to  protect  university-Impacted  com- 
munities from  undue  interference  In  the 
conduct  of  their  local  affairs — while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  rights  of  Unlversltv 
students  to  vote  in  their  home  states  and 
communities  by  absentee  ballot. 

It's  Matthi  op  Honestt:    Votx  Pkaito  Poe- 

SI8L.Z.  BtTT  No  PaOOF  LN  CrTT 

It  would  be  easy  to  vote  illegally  In  Madi- 
son, although  there  are  no  firm  Indications 
that  fraudulent  voting  occurs 

To  vote  illegally,  a  person  would  have  to 
be  dishonest,  but  not  very  deceptive. 

That's  because  state  law  requires  only  a 
sworn  statement  of  eligibility  before  a  person 
can  vote 

"I  can't  really  believe  there's  much  of  It 
(Ulegal  voting)  going  on."  said  City  Clerk  El- 
don Hoel.  who  Is  responsible  for  supervising 
city  elections. 

He  said  he  based  this  on  the  skimpy  file  of 
election  complaints  he  has  after  being  with 
the  city  for  23  years.  And  even  those  com- 
plaints rarely  deal  directly  with  Illegal  vot- 
ing, but  rather  with  protests  about  poll  pro- 
cedures. 

In  1968,  for  example,  a  citizen  claimed  he 
wasn't  allowed  to  watch  the  canvass  of  a 
voting  nruu;hlne  In  the  Sixth  Ward  In  the 
same  year,  there  was  an  unconfirmed  report 
that  a  14-year-old  voted  In  the  I4th  Ward 

The  greatest  possibility  for  Irregularities  Is 
in  the  central  city  wards,  where  University 
of  Wisconsin  students  live. 

Por  example,  a  spot  check  of  one  such  ward 
Thursday  showed  10  former  students  regis- 
tered to  vole  who  no  longer  are  in  the  city, 
according  to  the  ward  alderman. 

The  registration  of  these  people  has  not 
lapsed  t>ecause  they  had  voted  within  the 
last  two  years  After  that  time  period,  a  per- 
son's name   is  taken  off  the  poll  lists 

If  an  unregistered  person  knows  of  some- 
one who  has  voted  recently  and  no  longer  is 
In  town,  that  person  could  vole  today,  using 
the  name  of  the  person  who  has  left 

Because  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  stu- 
dent community,  there  probably  are  several 
hundred  registered  voters  who  are  not  in 
Madison  This  situation  applies  to  anyone 
who  has  left  town  but  has  voted  within  the 
last  two  years. 

Por  example,  a  resident  of  the  18th  Ward 
showed  a  reporter  Monday  that  the  couple 
whom  he  purchased  his  home  from  have 
moved  elsewhere  but  still  are  registered  If 
this  couple  registers  elsewhere,  officials  in 
that  city  could  notify  Madison  and  their 
names  would  be  removed  from  the  poll  list 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  sKuatton,  the 
process  of  declaring  eligibility  Is  open  for  de- 
celt  A  person  merely  must  swear  he  Is  21. 
has  lived  In  the  state  for  six  months  and  his 
precinct  for  10  days,  and  intends  to  remain 
a  state  resident. 

Slate  law  does  not  require  a  person  to  show 
proof,  although  Hoel  said  registration  officials 
will  ask  for  Identification  If  they  are  suspi- 
cious. 

A  matter  of  some  confusion  has  been  the 
requirement  that  a  person  "Intends"  to  re- 
main a  state  resident.  There  Is  no  way  to 
prove  Intent,  nor  Is  there  a  stipulated  time 
period  other  than  the  six-month  require- 
ment. 

A  student,  therefore,  could  know  he  plans 
to  leave  Madison  after  graduation  but  still 
get  away  with   voting.   On  the  other  hand, 


there  are  many  students  who  end  up  living 
in  Madison. 

The  situation  boUs  down  to  a  matter  of 
honesty. 

"If  the  time  oomes  when  we  can't  accept 
oaths  from  people,  we're  In  trouble,"  said 
Hoel.  He  explained  that  it  would  require  un- 
realistic amounts  of  time  and  people  to  scru- 
tinize and  doublecheck  the  almost  85.000 
registered  voters  In  Madison. 

"In  the  23  years  I've  worked  with  the  city. 
I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  any  Intentional 
fraud."  he  said  He  added  that  the  installa- 
tion of  voting  machines  In  1948  eliminated 
cons'derable  mistakes  that  caused  paper  bal- 
lots to  be  thrown  out 

Examples  would  be  people  who  voted  for 
more  than  one  candidate  for  a  given  office,  or 
crossed  party  lines  In  a  primary 

Hoel  also  said  the  practice  of  having  neigh- 
borhood poll  watchers  from  each  major  party 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  Ir- 
regularities. 


DECISION  TO  CALL  A  STRIKE 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  9458  to  provide 
employees  the  right  to  decide  by  secret 
ballot  whether  or  not  to  strike — or.  if 
they  are  already  an  strike,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue 
on  strike. 

Working  men  and  women  should  have 
an  effective  voice  in  their  unions  de- 
cision to  call  a  strike.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  many  workers  do  have  3uch 
a  limited  voice  now  My  amendment  will 
assure  this  voice  for  all — not  just  before 
a  strike  is  called,  but  also  at  intervals 
while  the  strike  is  continuing  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  todays  prestrtke  vote 
means  very  little  because  in  too  many 
cases  it  is  a  mere  show  of  hands  by  those 
who  attend  a  prestrlke  union  meeting 
It  is  seldom  democratic;  It  is  not  now  a 
legal  requirement. 

The  nearest  provision  we  have  in  pres- 
ent law  for  a  strike  vote  is  the  provision 
of  section  203  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
That  provides  that  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  will  try  to  per- 
suade the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute 
by  some  metms  other  than  work  stop- 
pages The  statute  states  that  this  will 
Include  'submission  to  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  of  the  employer's 
last  offer  of  settlement  for  approval  or 
rejection  in  a  secret  bedlot "  This,  of 
course,  is  a  purely  voluntary  undertaking 
and  there  Is  no  requirement  In  the  ^At- 
ute  that  a  vote  be  conducted.  Also,  the 
statutory  language  indicates  that  any 
vote  is  to  be  conducted  prior  to  a  strike 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
true  opportimity  to  assess  the  last  offe^ 
proposed  by  the  employer.  It  genersdl- 
amounts  only  to  a  broad  vote  of  cod 
fldence  m  the  union  leadership  which 
may  be  useful  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  It 
does  liot  go  far  enough.  The  statute  does 
not  give  employees  the  chance  to  vote  on 
a  particular  and  identifiable  offer  My 
amendment  will  provide  this  additional 
opportunity,  without  impairing  in  any 
way  the  opportunities  which  these  em- 
ployees now  have  to  vote  and  express 
themselves  on  any  and  all  other  aspects 
of  their  relationship  with  their  employer. 
The  amendment  I  offer  here  ■today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Improves  upon  all  procedures 
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now  available.  It  permits  a  meaningful 
vote  30  days  after  a  strike  has  started, 
with  authority  to  repeat  that  vote  at  suc- 
ceeding 30-day  intervals.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  a  majority  of 
those  voting  have  control  over  whatever 
action  would  be  taken  pursuant  to  my 
amendment.  However,  the  balloting  it- 
self— either  prior  to  the  stnke  or  while 
the  strike  is  in  process — could  be  called 
on  the  petition  of  the  union,  the  em- 
ployer, or  10  percent  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  imit. 

The  balloting  would  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  fol- 
lowing its  regular  secret  balloting  proce- 
dures. It  would  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  call  a  strike  or  con- 
tinue a  stnke  after  a  majority  of  the 
employees  had  voted  against  such  strike 
in  such  a  secret  election.  Additionally,  an 
employee  would  lose  his  status  as  an  em- 
ployee under  the  law  if  he  took  part  in 
a  strike  after  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
union  members  voted  in  such  an  election 
against  such  a  strike. 

My  bill  would  also  authorize  injunctive 
relief  in  the  Federal  courts  upon  a  show- 
ing of  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
strike  is  being  carried  on  in  violation  of 
this  secret  ballot  decision  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  strikes 
have  become  an  uncivilized  and  unnec- 
essary means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween employees  and  employers  who 
should  be  working  cooperatively  toward 
the  same  objective  of  supplying  better 
products  or  services  for  the  consumer. 

Until  a  better  legal  mechanism  can  be 
designed  to  replace  the  strike,  I  believe 
the  worker  should  have  a  real  voice,  and 
a  democratic  procedure  for  participat- 
ing. In  labor  negotiations  affecting  him 
and  his  family  I  believe  the  union  nego- 
tiator also  wants,  and  urgently  needs,  a 
legal  procedure  to  which  he  can  refer  to 
enable  the  rank-and-file  union  members 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  labor  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  seeks  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  give 
the  rank-and-file  union  members  this 
democratic  voice  in  their  vital  union 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  merits  the  early 
attention  of  the  House. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

(Mr.  HARSH  A  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  National  Safety  Council,  over 
50,000  people  died.  2  million  people  were 
injured,  and  $8  billion  in  property  dam- 
ages were  sustained  as  a  result  of  trafBc 
accidents  on  the  Nation's  highways  last 
year. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
upwards  of  one-half  million  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed,  over  32  million 
were  injured,  and  $90  billion  in  economic 
damages  were  sustained. 

This  is  an  appalling  squandering  of 
lives  and  treasure.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
highway    deaths    outnumbered    combat 


losses  in  Vietnam  over  the  same  period 
by  a  margin  of  10  to  1. 

Indeed,  since  the  dawn  of  the  auto- 
mobile age,  more  people  have  been  killed 
on  highways  than  in  all  the  wars  this 
country  has  fought  since  its  founding 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  these  tragic  statistics  is  that 
problem  drinkers  were  a  factor  in  almost 
half  of  all  highway  mishaps  in  which  a 
death  resulted  This  frightening  correla- 
tion was  highlighted  not  long  ago  in  a 
speech  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  before  the  National  Safety 
Council: 

An  astonishing  44%  of  the  drivers  kUled 
In  accidents  lost  their  lives  because  the  other 
driver  w«is  drunk. 

The  percentage  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  higher  if  drug-related  deaths 
were  included. 

Back  in  1966.  the  Congress  passed  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  Its  aim  wa.«;  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  wherewithal  for 
mounting  a  nationwide  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  escalating  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways. I  am  sorry  to  report  that  from  the 
begirming  the  safety  program  has  been 
hampered  by  a  shorUge  of  funds  Partic- 
ularly in  the  critical  area  of  research, 
development  and  implementation  of  ef- 
fective alcoholic  countermeasures  has 
this  been  evident. 

Forecasts  indicate  that  by  the  mid- 
seventies,  over  $4  billion  annually  will  be 
required  to  fimd  the  safety  program  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  If  the 
past  be  prolog,  such  estimates  will  likely 
prove  to  be  on  the  low  side.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  seems  clear  that  if  safe- 
ty goals  are  to  be  achieved,  that  is  if  ac- 
cidents and  injuries  over  the  next  decade 
are  to  be  reduced  to  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum, an  adequate  and  dependable  source 
of  funding  must  be  found, 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  novel  one  for 
your  consideration.  It  was  first  sug- 
gested to  me  by  our  former  colleague, 
now  U.S.  district  court  judge,  Robert 
Denney.  Reasoning  that  since  upwards  of 
half  of  all  highway  fatalities  were  at- 
tributable to  alcoholic  abuse,  he  proposed 
that  half  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  alcohol  each  year  be  allocated  for 
safety  purpxises. 

My  bill  embodies  this  approach.  Specif- 
ically, it  wnll  provide  that  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  revenues  gen- 
erated from  Federal  taxes  on  alcohol  be 
set  aside  to  fund  the  highway  safety 
program. 

My  aim  in  introducing  this  measure  is 
twofold : 

First,  to  provide  a  legislative  vehicle 
for  exploring  various  approaches  to  fund- 
ing the  highway  safety  program,  and 

Second,  to  focus  attention  on  what  I 
regard  to  be  perhaps  the  most  diflQcult 
aspect  of  the  entire  safety  problem — the 
drinking  and  drug-abusing  driver.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  if  we  could  completely 
eradicate  the  depredations  of  the  prob- 
lem drinker,  we  could  save  20,000  lives 
annually — and  that  is  a  conservative  fig- 
ure. In  addition,  we  could  prevent  up- 
wards of  1  million  injuries  and  save 
literally  billions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 


Over  50  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 

of  the  aisle  have  joined  as  cosponsors — 
Chairman  Blatnik  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  among  them. 

Because  of  this  joint  sponsorship,  I 
look  forward  to  early  consideration  and 
action  on  an  approach  which  I  believe 
will  add  a  new  dimension  to  highway 
safety  by  correcting  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  the  present  program — 
a  lack  of  adequate  and  dependable  fund- 
ing. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY 


<Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  Americans 
often  Ignore  situations  that  threaten  the 
public  safety  until  a  personal  expenence 
hits  them  so  forcefully  that  they  finally 
resolve  to  take  preventive  measures 

The  lives  of  all  who  use  the  streets  and 
highways  of  this  Nation  are  being 
threatened  daily  by  those  whose  im- 
moderate drinking  habit  is  combined 
with  a  determination  to  drive — at  any 
cost. 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  over  55,000  people  died,  over  2 
million  were  injured,  and  $8  biUion  in 
property  damages  were  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  traffic  ELccidents  on  the  highways 
last  year. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960's, 
475.000  men,  ■women,  and  children  were 
killed,  over  17  million  were  mjured.  and 
$90  billion  m  economic  damages  were 
tolerated. 

This  is  an  appalling  squandering  of 
lives  and  treasure  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
highway  deaths  outnumbered  combat 
losses  m  Vietnam  over  the  same  period 
by  a  margin  of  10  to  1. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  disturbing  as- 
pects of  these  tragic  statistics  is  that 
problem  drinkers  were  a  factor  in  al- 
most half  of  all  highway  mishaps  in 
which  a  death  resulted 

Back  in  1966,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  Its  aim  was  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  wherewithal  for 
mounting  a  nationwide  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  escalating  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways, I  am  sorry  to  report  that  from  the 
beginning  the  safety  proeram  has  been 
hampered  by  a  .shortage  of  funds — par- 
ticularly m  the  critical  area  of  research 
development,  and  implementation  of  ef- 
fective alcohol  countermeasures 

On  Tuesday,  June  29.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce unique  legislation  that  I  believe 
will,  at  least  partially,  remedy  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  funding  m  this  area 
£Uid,  thus,  be  a  tremendous  encourage- 
ment toward  reducing  accidents  and  in- 
juries to  an  irreducible  minimum  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  for  this  urgently  and,  at  the 
same  time,  seek  support  from  the  resi- 
dents of  their  districts  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  present  laws  and  new  programs 
of  highway  safety. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  need  for 
this  bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out  a 
series  of  articles  contained  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  recently.  In  a  series  of  five 
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articles,  this  newspaper  group  has 
graphically  and  dramatically  explained 
the  need  for  increased  efforts  in  the  area 
of  highway  safety,  especially  that  dealing 
with  drunk  drivers. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

UNrrsD   States    To    Tank     Dkunk    Odt    or 

DvvEk's  Seat — I 

(By  Edwin    Mvtln) 

Washington. — In  the  United  States  today 
500  graves  are  ftUed  each  week  by  victims  of 
highway  accidents  Involving  alcohol. 

Week  after  week,  the  toll  goes  on  Battle 
deaths  In  Vietnam.  In  numbers,  are  paltry  in 
comparison  Yet  the  strangely  apathetic  atti- 
tude of  Americans  toward  the  drunken  driver 
persists. 

The  federal  government  has  set  out  to 
shake  that  apathy  It  Is  now  embarked  upon 
%  program  of  massive  proportions  to  reduce 
the  number  of  traffic  accidents  caused  by 
drunken  drivers. 

By  years  end.  drunken  drivers  In  at  least 
40  states  will  And  themselves  the  No.  1  tar- 
gets of  traffic  patrolmen,  prosecutors  and 
Judges. 

Warnings  like  that  one  have  been  Issued 
many  times,  of  course,  and  the  inclination  Is 
strong  to  shrug  off  this  one.  too. 

It  Is  undeniably  true  that  the  principal 
weapon  against  drungen  drivers  for  decades 
was  propaganda — tons  of  statistics,  dire  pre- 
dictions, pleadings  and  advertising  gim- 
mickry But  no  more  This  time  the  $*0  mil- 
lion federal  program  to  get  the  drunk  out  of 
the  driver's  seat  has  teeth  to  it. 

"I  place  the  highest  priority  on  our  alco- 
holic countermeasures  program."  says  John 
Volpe.  the  dapf>er  lltOe  building  contractor 
and  former  Massachusetts  governor  who 
heads  the  US  Department  of  Transportation. 
"We  me«tn  business  I  Just  hope  that  all 
thoee  who  are  tempted  to  indulge  In  an  alco- 
holic beverage  before  driving  will  pay  heed. ' 
The  current  federal  campaign  against  the 
drunken  driver  had  its  beginnings  in  1968. 

It  started  with  Dr  William  Haddon,  a 
lean.  Intense,  often  arrogant  physician  who 
was  the  flrst  director  of  the  US  Highway 
Safety  Btireau 

Dr  Haddon  supervised  the  preparation  of 
a  report  that  was  a  bombshell  in  its  day.  the 
"1968  alcohol  and  highway  safety  report." 

Por  the  flrst  time  the  eflacts  of  alcohol  on 
a  driver  were  scientifically  documented 
Pacta  replaced  preaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  single  item  in 
the  Haddon  report  was  the  news  that  most 
serious  crashes  are  caused  by  a  tiny  fraction 
of  drivers  who  have  been  drinking  far  more 
than  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  by 
most  people  at  a  sitting. 

The  "problem  drinkers'"  number  only  be- 
tween 1  and  4  per  cent  of  thooe  on  the  roads, 
some  seven  million  Individuals.  But  they  are 
responsible  for  almost  half  of  the  total  trafBc 
deaths. 

This    was    a    sIgnlQcant    finding     At    one 
stroke    It   exonerated    the   social    drinker   as 
the  main  villain  in  traffic  accidents 
Says  Dr  Haddon 

"The  man  who  downs  one  or  two  drinks  at 
the  end  of  the  day  U  generally  blameless 
In  highway  accident  fatality  tolls.  The  hard 
drinker — there's  the  enemy. 

"Most  people  have  rarely,  if  ever,  experi- 
enced the  level  of  Intoxication  scientists  have 
learned  to  expect  as  commonplace  in  drivers 
Involved  in  the  most  serious  crashes  " 

In  a  Westchester  County.  NY.  study  su- 
pervised by  Dr  Haddon,  almost  half  of  the 
drivers  killed  In  single-car  craahea  during 
the  period  1950-58  had  a  blood  alcohol  oon- 
centrauon  of    15  of  1  per  cent  by  weight. 

To  reach  that  percentage,  a  150-pound  man 
would  have  to  drink  eight  ounces  of  80-proof 
liquor  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  10  ounces 
on  a  full  stomach,  within  an  hour. 


That  much  alcohol — four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  the  amount  consumed  by  the  social 
drinker — has  a  devastating  effect  on  anyone 
driving  a  car  Alcohol  causes  progressive  de- 
terioration of  such  driving  skills  as  Judg- 
ment, comprehension,  ability  to  concentrate, 
coordination — and  vision. 

Alcohol's  effect  on  vision  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  effect  of  placing  a  pane  of  gray 
glass  In  front  of  the  eyes. 

Strong  Illumination  Is  needed  to  distin- 
guish objects  through  such  a  barrier,  and 
dimly  lit  objects  will  not  be  seen  at  all. 

The  more  alcohol  consumed,  the  grayer  the 
"glass"  obscuring  vision.  Eventually,  there 
comes  a  point.  Just  as  folklore  has  long  held, 
when  alcohol  makes  a  drinker  "blind  drunk." 

Letting  the  social  drinker  off  the  hook,  fo- 
cusing attention  on  the  problem  drinker,  has 
shaped  the  entire  approach  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  In  de- 
vising counter-measures  against  the  drunken 
driver. 

Running  NHTSA's  operation  Is  a  crusty.  30- 
y»ar  Navy  veteran  named  W  Y  Howell,  who 
heads  the  Office  of  Alcoholic  Counter-meas- 
ures. 

Howell,  who  admits  to  being  a  social  drink- 
er himself,  says  the  federal  effort  is  not  In- 
tended to  change  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
ordinary  American. 

It  does  aim  to  alter  the  easy  acceptance 
of  drunken  driving  by  many  Americans,  those 
who  take  the  there  but  for  the  grace  of  Ood 
go  I"  attitude. 

"European  countries  have  far  less  accept- 
ance of  drunken  driving.""  observes  Howell 
"They  carry  out  very  tough  programs  indeed 
against  drunk  driving  ' 

Finland.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  among 
the  strictest  nations  in  dealing  with  drunks 
at  the  wheel. 

The  Plnns  allow  absolutely  no  alcohol 
at  all  to  be  found  in  a  blood  alcohol  con- 
centration test  of  a  driver  If  the  slightest 
bit  shows  up.  It's  too  bad. 

Plnnlsh  penalties  are  stringent  Up  to 
five  months  In  prison  for  a  drinking  driver 
even  when  no  accident  occurred,  and  Im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  when  a  drunken 
driver  Injures  or  kills  someone 

Norway  Is  almoat  as  tough  A  blood  alcohol 
concentration  of  06  Is  allowed  but  beyond 
that  figure  the  penalty  Is  a  nonappealable 
Jail  sentence  of  at  least  21  days. 

Sweden  attaches  great  Importance  to  the 
question  of  a  man's  drinking  habits  when 
he  applies  for  a  driver's  license  If  he  has 
a  record  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  even 
when  no  vehicle  is  involved,  he  cannot  get 
a  permit  to  drive. 

The  Swedish  authorities  mete  out  fines  to 
drivers  with  blood  alcohol  concentrations  of 
05  or  less  Involved  in  accidents  and  auto- 
matic prison  terms  to  those  with  higher  per- 
centages 

The  no-nonsense  stance  of  these  Scandi- 
navian countries  has  resulted  In  a  universal, 
deep-rooted  fear  of  mixing  alcohol  and  driv- 
ing. 

In  Finland  and  Norway  the  custom  of  a 
driver  eschewing  alcohol  Is  a  way  of  life.  It 
Is  commonplace  in  a  Finnish  or  Norwegian 
restaurant  to  see  a  table  of  celebrants  drink- 
ing liquor  In  huge  quantities  (and  Scandina- 
vians are  prodigious  drinkers)  while  one 
person  sticks  with  soda  pop  or  tea  Invaria- 
bly It  turns  out  that  the  non-drinker  is 
ticketed  to  drive  the  car  of  the  party 

"If  we  could  only  Ingrain  this  custom  in 
Americans,  what  a  long  way  it  would  go  In 
cutting  the  number  of  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents."' muses  Howell. 

Emulating  Finland.  Sweden  and  Norway 
cannot  succeed  here,  however,  until  all  state 
laws  on  drunken  driving  are  uniformly  strict. 
For  fear  of  certain  punishment  is  the  moti- 
vation keeping  Scandinavians  clear  of  alco- 
hol while  driving. 

Seeing  that  all  states  have  uniformly  strict 
laws  is  a  high  priority  goal  of  the  federal 
alcoholic    countermeasures    program. 


St  ATI  Dbdnk  Laws  Asx  VAaiKi>— II 
(By  Edwin  Biartln) 
Washington. — The  drunken  driver  In  the 
United  States  gets  gentle  treatment  com- 
pared with  the  tough  tactics  used  against 
him  In  Sweden.  Norway,  Oreat  Britain  and 
other    European   countries. 

In  Britain,  a  blood  alcohol  concentration 
of  .08  per  millimeter  Is  considered  proof  of 
Intoxication  British  police  are  provided  with 
portable  breath  testing  devices  which  help 
them  to  decide  whether  to  arrest  a  drunken 
driver. 

In  Sweden,  the  laws  are  even  stricter.  Any- 
one with  alcohol  in  his  blood  amounting  to 
05  or  more  is  liable  to  a  fine  and  a  prison 
term  if  caught  driving  Swedish  law  Is  based 
on  a  premise  that  ""people  drive  as  they  live" 
and  a  simple  drunkenness  conviction  is 
grounds  for  withholding  a  driver's  license 
for  up  to  two  years. 

State  laws  on  drunken  driving  in  the  U.S. 
still  refiect  the  permissiveness  to  be  expected 
in  a  nation  where  drinking  Is  so  widespread 
a  custom. 

To  begin  with,  the  legal  definitions  of 
"drunken  driving""  remain  on  the  liberal  side 
In  the  opinion  of  medical  and  highway 
safety  officials. 

Only  Utah  and  Idaho  define  a  drunken 
driver  as  strictly  as  European  countries. 

In  both,  a  drunken  driver  Is  one  whose 
blood  alcohol  level  is  .08  per  millimeter  or 
higher  This  toughening  of  the  standards  in 
Utah  and  Idaho.  It  should  be  noted  was 
made  much  easier  by  the  presence  In  both 
states  of  large  numbers  of  Mormons.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
Is  widely  known  for  its  strictures  against 
alcohol. 

In  17  States,  the  blood  alcohol  level  for 
Intoxication  Is  stUl  .15  per  millimeter. 
Thirty  states  set  10  as  the  dividing  line  for 
drunken  and  sober  driving.  Texas  does  not 
test  blood  for  alcohol  although  the  legisla- 
ture now  In  session,  is  considering  bills  to 
do  so. 

The  American  Medical  Association  atui  Na- 
tional Safety  Bureau  recommend  10  as  the 
point  of  intoxication.  So  does  the  federal 
government. 

In  point  of  fact  all  of  the  states  which 
fall  to  recognize  the  10  figure  are  endanger- 
ing their  share  of  federal  highway  funds 
The  1966  Highway  Safety  Act  provides  that 
states  falling  to  meet  federal  standards  shall 
lose  10  per  cent  of  their  federal  highway 
money.  Penalties,  however,  have  never  been 
applied. 

Dr  William  Haddon.  president  of  the  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  says  .15  per  millimeter  Is  exces- 
sively liberal. 

"This  got  Into  the  laws  of  many  states 
before  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  a  driver  were 
fully  documented,"  he  said  "Legislators 
wrote  the  law  to  cover  the  rarity — that  per- 
son whose  body  can  absorb  quantities  of 
alcohol  without  effect." 

Dr  Haddon  considers  10  more  desirable. 
The  Ideal  would  be  even  lower 

Alcohol  has  an  effect  on  the  reaction  time 
of  a  driver  and  his  other  capabilities  even 
when  only  one  or  two  drinks  are  consumed. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  study 
concluded  that  a  driver  becomes  a  distinct 
hdghway  hazard  when  the  level  of  alcohol  In 
his  blood  "reaches  04;  at  06,  It  is  twice  as 
great  as  at  04,  at  08,  It  Is  about  four  times 
as  great:  as  .10.  more  than  six  times  as  great' 
and  at  .15,  about  25  times  as  great" 

Marvin  Wagner,  a  DOT  lawyer,  heads  up 
the  program  In  the  Offlc«  of  Alcoholic  Coun- 
termeasures, which  seeks  to  strengthen  state 
laws  on  drunken  driving,  bringing  them  into 
conformance  with  federal  standards. 

""We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  our 
laws  equal  those  In  Europe,"  he  admits.  "Ne- 
braska, Delaware  and  New  York  have  gone 
the  farthest.  It  is  Illegal  per  se  to  operate  a 
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car  or  other  motor  vehicle  if  your  body  has 
a  blood  alcohol  content  of  10  or  more  in  the 
case  of  Nebraska  and  Delaware  or  .16  in  New 
York."" 

Finland  is  one  country  with  an  illegal 
per  se  law  on  drunken  driving. 

The  Finns  are  adamant:  A  driver  whose 
blood  contains  any  amount  of  alcohol — any 
at  all — is  subject  to  a  prison  term. 

Even  the  advanced  laws  of  Nebra.ska  Dela- 
ware  and    New    York    do    not    go   that    far 

On  another  front,  the  ctirrent  federftl  cam- 
paign against  the  drtinken  driver  is  .striv- 
ing to  change  state  laws  so  that  prrblem 
drinkers  and  alcoholics  are  given  rehabilita- 
tive treatment. 

This  approach  Is  in  line  with  the  Swedish 
exf)erlence  and  long-standing  practice  of 
treating  alcoholism  and  drunken  driving 
as  one  and  the  same. 

In  Sweden  anyone  applying  for  a  drlver"8 
license  must  provide  clear  evidence  that 
he  Is  moderate  in  his  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages 

The  Swedish  law  says:  "Anyone  who  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  has  been  convicted 
of  drunkenness  may  not  be  issued  a  driving 
license,  unless  it  is  obvlomly  a  question 
of  an  Isolated  lapse  by  a  person  who  other- 
wise Is  of  good  demeanor."" 

If  the  US.  treatment  of  drunken  drivers 
followed  the  Swedish  mode.  It  would  mean  an 
overhaul  of  all  state  laws  troveming  the  Is- 
suance of  motor  vehicle  driving  licenses. 

An  applicant's  character  will  play  a  de- 
cUlve  part  In  determining  whether  he  would 
be  licensed. 

But  that  is  an  ideal  far  down  the  road. 
To  show  Just  ho^  far  away,  it  Is  merely 
necessary  to  note  that  more  than  20  states 
still  renew  driving  licenses  bv  mall 

In  these  states,  a  driver  may  have  lost  an 
eye,  had  an  arm  or  leg  amputated  suffered 
complete  loss  of  hearing— or  become  an  al- 
coholic—since  flrst  getting  his  license  and 
his  application  would  still  be  automatically 
approved  upon  receipt  of  a  mailed  applica- 
tion and  proper  fee. 

"The  only  way  we  can  take  the  license  of 
some  of  the  chronic  drunks,'  savs  a  veteran 
Maryland  police  officer,  "is  to  remove  it  from 
his  body  when  he  is  killed  in  a  wreck 

Problem  Drinkbw  TAacrr— UI 
(By  Edwin  Martin) 

Washinoton.— Quick  now,  without  paus- 
ing to  think  about  It,  what  image  springs 
to  mind  when  you  hear  or  read  of  a 
"drunken  driver."" 

In  your  mind's  eye,  do  you  see  a  character 
straight  out  of  cartoon,  hunched  over  the 
wheel  of  a  car  being  driven  recklessly  down  a 
highway,  tie  and  coat  askew,  liquor  bottles 
labeled  ""XXX"  strewn  on  the  seat,  tongue 
loUlng,  helixes  for  eyeballs  to  denote  his 
dazed  condition? 

That  picture  is  outdated  The  drunken 
driver  on  the  road  In  the  United  States  today 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  neaUy  dressed 
man  indistinguishable  from  anyone  else  un- 
til his  car  crashes  Into  yours. 

An  estimated  seven  million  persons  are 
driving  In  this  country  who  qualify  as 
"'problem  drinkers'  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
the  federal  agency  now  mounting  a  campaign 
against  drunken  drivers 

The  problem  drinker  could  be  Dr  Joseph 
R.,  a  St.  Louis  physician  who  was  48  years  old 
when  he  ran  his  car  off  the  road  and  struck 
a  tree,  klUlng  him  outright.  Hjs  blood  had 
an  alcohol  concentration  of   18  per  cent 

It  could  be  David  B  .  a  22-year-oId  Coast 
Guardsman,  whose  car  missed  a  curve  at  an 
estimated  100  miles  an  hour  and  turned  over 
in  Baltimore  Harbor.  kUllng  him  and  five 
companions  His  blood  alcohol  concentration 
was  21  while  the  passengers  tested  at  from 
08  to  .16  per  cent. 
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It  could  be  Horace  L.,  38,  an  automobile 
body  assembler,  who  killed  hlm.self  and  two 
Innocwit  people  in  another  car  In  Dallas. 
Texas,  when  he  faUed  to  stop  at  a  traffic 
signal  His  blood  aJcohol  concentration  meas- 
ured   14  f)er  cent. 

Sotr.e  fairly  accurate  assumptions  can  be 
made  about  the  problem  drinker.  ac<x>rdlng 
to  W  Y  Howell,  director  of  the  .VHTSA's 
Office  of  AJcohollc  Countermeasurers 
The  problem  drinker  is  mvanabiy  a  man 
He  usually  has  a  blood  alcohol  concentra- 
tion well  above  10  per  cent  when  tested  alt«r 
being  involved  in  an  auto  crash,  indlc-ating 
that  his  consumption  of  alcohol  has  been  fax 
In  excess  of  a  social  drinkers 

He  has  had  alcohol  problems  In  the  past. 
Perhap>s  he  was  merely  arrested  once  or  twice 
for  simple  drunkenness,  or  required  hospi- 
talization, or  had  contact  with  a  social 
agency. 

He  frequently  has  had  marltlal  problems,  a 
separation  or  divorce 

He  has  often  had  creditor  difficulties. 
He   usually  has  a  reputation  for   being  a 
heavy  drinker    Indicating  thst  alcohol  Is  an 
escape  and  not  a  pleasant  diversion. 

•"We  are  zeroing  in  on  the  problem 
drinker,"  says  Howell  "Our  goal  is  to  per- 
fect the   means   of    identifying   him  " 

Howell's  office  proposes  to  spend  »4<;i  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971-72  on  the  accelerated  fed- 
eral campaign  whose  target  Is  the  problem 
drinker   holding    a    driver's   license 

Demonstration  projects  in  29  states  are  un- 
derway or  ready  to  begin  Projects  in  another 
11  states  are  In  the  works  All  are  a:med  at 
Identifying,  separating  and  treating  the  prob- 
lem drinker. 

The  official  policy  of  the  NHT8A  Is  to 
"separate  the  problem  drinker  from  the  great 
mass  of  social  drinkers." 

"He  must  be  singled  out.  not  Just  on  the 
highways,  even  with  innovative  methods  such 
as  the  use  of  video  tape  recorders  and  breath 
testing  equipment,  but  through  court  records 
and  the  resources  of  social  and  health  agen- 
cies. Insurance  companies  and  other  orga- 
nizations 

■""The  program  calls  for  setting  up  proce- 
dures under  which  these  records  and  other 
relevant  information  from  police  files  and 
driver  licensing  agencies  can  be  exchanged 
on  problem  drinkers  and  their  accident  in- 
volvement." 

"It  also  encourages  social  tigencles  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  driver  licensing  officials 
and  the  courts  concerning  the  identity  of 
problem  drinkers,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards of  the  physlclan-patlent  relationships 
Once  Identified,  the  problem  drinker  who 
Is  convicted  of  drunken  driving  becomes  the 
problem  of  the  courts  and  licensing  officials 
Those  responsible  for  keeping  the  problem 
drinker  off  the  highway  can  pick  and  choose 
from  a  number  of  rehabilitative  steps 

They  can  revoke  his  drtvmg  permit  out- 
right, secure  his  cooperation  in  undergoing 
treatment  for  alcoholism  or  limit  his  driving 
privileges 

Alcoholism  treatment  may  Include  admin- 
istering a  drug  called  antabuse  which,  when 
present  In  the  system,  causes  vomiting  upon 
Ingestion  of  alcohol. 

Limiting  driving  privileges  might  Involve 
a  restriction  on  the  license  prohibiting  any 
driving  except  to  and.  from  work  In  daylight 
hours. 

A  11  5  million  contract  has  been  signed 
by  NHTSA  with  Washtenaw  County.  Mich., 
which  Includes  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsllantl.  to 
control  problem  drinkers  through  antabuse. 

Participants  come  to  the  county's  council 
on  alcoholism  once  a  week  where  a  blood 
sample  is  drawn  to  determine  the  level  of 
antabuse  In  their  system  and  they  are  given 
a  week's  supply  of  the  drug. 

The  project  started  May  1,  and  196  are 
enrolled. 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  projects 
has  Just  begun  in  Seattle.  Wash  where'  the 
state  of  Washington,  city  of  Seattle  and 
King  County  are  all  involved 

In  the  first  three  months  of  stepped-up 
patrolling  to  stop  drunken  drivers,  the  blood 
alcohol  concentration  of  Washington  drivers 
arrested  for  driving  while  intoxicated  aver- 
aged 16  per  cent  The  Washington  presump- 
tive limit  is  10  TTie  figures  show  that  heavy 
drinkers  are  indeed  the  group  re&ponsibie  for 
drunken  driving. 

Dbcnk  Test  Seen  Needed — IV 

(By  Edwin  Martin) 
Washington — Your     friendly,     neighbor- 
hood police  officer  could  more  effectively  keep 
drunken  drivers  off  the  road  with  the  proper 
tools, 

A  pre-arrest  testing  statute  In  each  state 
similar  to  the  one  prevailing  in  Great  Britain 
Is  one  needed  aid. 

The  problem  lies  in  writing  a  law  which 
will  not  abridge  the  four.h.  fifth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the 
ones  dealing  respectively  with  search  and 
seizure,  seLf-incrlmmation  and  due  process, 
A  case  now  before  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court  was  conc3ived  to  test  the  constuutlon- 
ality  of  a   model   pre-arrest  statute 

It  arose  a  .-esult  of  a  project  In  Baton 
Rouge,  La  ,  sponsored  by  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute for  Highway  Safety  i  IIHS  i  an  organiza- 
tion created  by  the  insurance  Industry  to 
promote  traffic  safety  and  thus  lessen  auto 
insurance  claims. 

The  Louisiana  city  was  picked  because  of 
the  Interest  of  Mayor  W  W  Dumas  In  high- 
way safety    The  project  began  last  year 

The  riHS  provided  the  Baton  Rouge  police 
with  two  mot>;ie  laboratories  each  equipped 
with  breath  testing  equipment  When  an 
officer  stopped  s.omeone  suspected  of  driving 
while  intoxicated,  one  of  the  vans  hurried 
to  the  scene 

A  breath  test — quick  easy  and  painless  to 
administer — tielped  the  officer  ;n  deciding  on 
a  formal  arrest  It  backed  up  hds  Judgment 
at  a  crucial  point. 

This  IS  much  more  important  in  the  anti- 
drunken  driver  efTori  than  it  may  appear 

While  almost  all  states  now  have  s;:i-cai;ed 
"implied  consent  ■  laws  requiring  a  driver  as 
a  condition  of  getning  a  license  to  skgree  to 
chemical  testing  to  provide  evidence  of  in- 
toxication, these  are  post -arrest  tests 

In  other  words,  they  are  useless  m  helping 
an  officer  InlttaUy  to  decide  whether  a  driver 
IS  drunk  enough  to  warrant  arrest 

In  pracuce.  this  means  that  most  police- 
men file  DWI  charges  only  against  the  most 
severely  intoxicated  dnve.-Ti  'jsuaily  those 
already  Involved  in  an  accident,  or  those  ob- 
served driving  erratically 

To  charge  anyone  less  visibly  affected  by 
alcohol  might  expose  an  officer  to  a  false 
arrest  suit  At  the  least,  it  might  put  him  to 
useless  work  since  there  Is  a  possibility  the 
arrest  will  be  tossed  out  by  a  court. 

The  Baton  Rouge  project  aas  an  experi- 
ment to  I  1 )  generate  a  coun  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  prearrest  te.stlng  laws  and 
(2)  field  test  equipment  and  procedures.  The 
project  was  successful  on  both  counts 

While  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Louisi- 
ana test  case,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Adimnistration  is  planning  to  put 
part  of  the  lesson  learned  In  Baton  Rouge 
to  work  elsewhere 

A  demonstration  project  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  is  getting  underway  It  includes  rponey 
for  two  mobile  labs  Each  of  the  IT.OOO  trucks 
would  be  equipped  with  a  breathalyzer  for 
on-the-spot  testing  of  suspected  drunken 
driving. 

The  $2  2  million  proposed  San  Antonio 
demonstration  project  also  includes  funds 
to  train  police  officers  In  Intensified  drunken 
driving  enforcement  and  an  alcoholism  treat- 
ment project  at  Bexar  County  Ho^ital 
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In  the  st»t«  of  Washington ,  a  tl  9  mil  Hot 
demonstr«tlon  project  wJth  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  u  the  contnusUng  •gency 
began  at  the  flr«t  of  the  year  and  la  now 
well  underway. 

The  federal  funda  have  enabled  the  Waah- 
ington  state  patrol  to  form  an  "emphasis 
patrol"  compoaed  of  seven  troopers  which 
wUl  travel  the  state  highways  In  King  County 
on  days  of  the  week  and  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  blgheat  volume  of  OWIa  can  be 
expected 

Six  new  officers  and  a  sergeant  have  been 
hired  by  the  Seattle  police  department  with 
money  from  the  federal  contract  The  new 
men  freed  six  experienced  officers  far  assign- 
ment to  a  special -anti-drunken  driving 
squad.  The  King  County  sherllT's  office  Is  also 
cooperating  In  the  stepped-up  campaign 
against  drunken  drivers. 

The  Washington  state  patrol  began  its 
"emohasis"  patrol  on  Jan.  1.  Seventy-three 
DWl  arrests  were  made  In  Januaxy.  77  in 
February  and  64  in  March. 

The  Washington  project  also  Includes  hir- 
ing of  pre-sentence  investigators  who  wlU 
attempt  to  aid  a  Judge  In  disposing  of  a 
OWI  case  by  furnishing  additional  Informa- 
tion, including  whether  the  defendant  Is  a 
problem  or  social  drinker 

Cooperating  judges  In  King  County  have 
agreed  to  delay  sentencing  of  DWI  offenders 
by  at  least  two  weeks  In  order  to  permit  a 
pre-sentence  Investigation.  Not  ail  judges 
are  cooperating.  One  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  pre-sentencing  reports 
Others  limited  the  reports  to  second  DWI 
offenders. 

The  office  of  alcoholic  counter  measures  of 
NHTSA  also  has  demonstration  projects  un- 
der way  In  Denver,  Portland.  Ore..  Wiscon- 
sin. Nassau  County  N.T  .  Albuquerque,  N.M.. 
Charlotte.  N.C..  and  Vermont. 

Twenty  other  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  develop  proptosals  for  alcohol  safety  ac- 
tion projects.  These  include  Phoenix.  Colum- 
bus. Oa.  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
South  Dakota.  Indianapolis.  Wichita.  Kan  . 
New  Orleans.  Baltimore.  Boston.  Kansas  City. 
Mo..  Lincoln.  Neb..  Cincinnati.  Oklahoma 
City,  Richland  County.  S  C  .  Hennepin 
County.  Minn..  Cumberland  and  York  Coun- 
ties. Maine.  Fairfax  County.  Va..  Pulaski 
County.  Ark  .  and  HlUsborouRh  County.  Pla. 

When  11  additional  projects  are  begun,  a 
total  of  40  sutes  will  be  participating  in 
intensive  campaigns  against  the  drunken 
driver — action   campaigns,    not   mere  words. 

PaOBLEM     DaiNKEK     TARCtT-V 

(By  Edwin  Martin) 

Preparing  to  spend  $40  million  on  the 
effort  In  1970-71.  the  Federal  Government 
has  set  sail  upon  a  concentrated  campaign 
to  reduce  drunken  driving  by  striking  at  the 
"problem  drinker." 

Demonstration  projects  txi  40  states  are 
under  way  or  ready  to  begin,  all  aimed  at  the 
estimated  seven  million  Americans  who  are 
claealfled  as  problem  drinkers,  men  and 
women  who  are  either  outright  alcoholics  or 
heavy  escape  drinkers 

But  there  are  dissenters  Not  everyone  Is 
convinced  that  problem  drinkers  are  the 
ones  mainly  responsible  for  the  2S.0OO  traf- 
fic deaths  each  year  attributed  to  alcohol- 
related  accidents. 

Despite  accumulated  evidence  that  the  vil- 
lain is  the  problem  drinker,  many  stUl  put 
the  blame  on  the  social  drinker 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safetv  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  ( NHTSA  i  polled  the  general 
public  and  special  groups  such  as  policemen 
and  found  that  old  ad  campaigns  die  hard 
The  emphasis  for  years  in  highway  safety 
programs  was  on  avoidance  of  alcohol  in  any 
amount  before  driving  These  campaigns 
have  had  an  effect 

In  the  NHTSA  poll,  a  solid  43  per  cent  of 
the  general  public  doggedly  insisted  that  the 


social  drinker  rather  than  the  problem 
drinker  was  meet  at  fault  In  highway  acci- 
dents. 

Thoae  In  the  30-44  age  group  were  most 
firmly  convinced  of  that  fact 

Westerners  and  Southerners  were  hardest 
on  social  drinkers  Respondents  In  the  North- 
east and  North  Central  states  seemed  more 
aware  that  the  true  culprit  was  the  problem 
drinker  Perhaps  because  of  their  greater  life 
experience,  the  60  and  over  group  was  con- 
vinced by  a  S3  to  27  per  cent  majority  that 
focusing  anti-drunken  driving  campaigns  on 
problem  drinkers  would  accompUah  the  most 
results. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  same  poll 
showed  that  law  enforcement  officers  are 
among  the  most  skeptical  when  It  comes  to 
blaming  the  problem  drinker  for  most  alco- 
hol-related traffic  accidents. 

Statistics  say  otherwise — but  many  police 
officers  apparently  do  not  trust  the  statistics 
One  who  Is  leery  Is  Capt  Hugh  I.  Kava- 
nagh.  a  31 -year  veteran  on  the  Maryland 
State  Police  Force  who  Is  the  department's 
traffic  safety  specialist. 

"I  don't  approve  of  drunken  driving."  says 
Kavanagh  "But  the  statistics  used  by  the 
government  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  are 
suspicious  to  me  " 

He  gave  an  example: 

A  Navy  chief  petty  officer  stationed  at 
Balnbrldge,  was  Involved  in  a  traffic  accident 
after  drinking  liquor. 

"He  admitted  drinking  a  fifth  of  whiskey 
at  the  service  club  before  leaving  the  base." 
recalls  Kavanaugh.  "But  the  liquor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  accident. 
His  car  was  stopped  at  a  stop  sign,  and 
another  car  plowed  Into  him.  The  Investi- 
gating trooper  smelted  liquor  on  the  sailor 
and  charged  him  with  driving  while  Intoxi- 
cated He  became  a  DWI  statistic — yet  the 
accident  was  the  fault  of  a  sober  driver  " 

Kavanaugh  maintains  that  traffic  deaths 
attributed  to  alcohol  are  frequently  caused 
by  something  else.  "A  driver  has  a  heart 
attack  but  drinking  Is  blamed  because  his 
blood  alcohol  concentration  was  high."  be 
said. 

"I  have  been  a  police  officer  long  enough 
to  have  had  this  exp>erlence  several  times: 
A  car  leaves  the  road  on  a  certain  stretch  of 
highway  at  a  certain  hour  and  the  driver  Is 
killed.  His  blood  alcohol  concentration  Is 
high,  so  It's  DWI  Later  a  car  leaves  the  same 
road  under  Identical  conditions  and  the 
driver  Is  sober  .  .  dead,  but  sober  What's 
the  explanation?" 

While  steering  clear  of  whether  the  NHTSA 
Is  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  drunken 
driving,  Rep  John  Moss.  D-Callf..  Is  critical 
of  the  agency  for  falling  to  concentrate  on 
car  safety.  This  is  the  area.  Moss  maintains, 
where  action  Is  needed. 

"I  can't  understand  Tor  the  life  of  me  how 
Detroit  can  continue  to  get  away  with  saying 
that  they  cannot  build  safety  features  Into 
cars  right  away.  When  they  cannot  sell  a 
model  they  can  sure  change  In  mid-year  to 
another  model" 

Rep.  John  Murphy.  D-N.Y  .  another  legis- 
lator who  has  taken  a  special  Interest  In 
highway  safety  legislation,  would  prefer  that 
NHTSA  put  more  of  Its  money  In  encourag- 
ing driver  education. 

He  has  Introduced  a  bill  diverting  one  mill 
of  the  federal  gasoline  tax  to  a  fund  which 
would  be  used  to  produce  and  buy  time  on 
television  stations  for  60-  and  90-second 
television  spots  highlighting  defensive  driv- 
ing techniques. 

"Anti-smoking  commercials  on  television 
have  had  an  enormous  Impact."  says  Murphy. 
"Why  not  reach  youngsters  In  the  same  way 
with  defensive  driving   techniques?" 

The  NHTSA  program  Includes  a  contract 
with  an  advertising  agency  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  focusing  attention  on  the 
problem  driver.  In  addition,  such  giant  com- 


panies as  Allstate  Insurance  are  spending 
thousands  on  advertising  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic to  the  drunken  driver  menace. 

The  goals  of  NHTSA : 

To  get  all  states  to  write  laws  setting  a 
blood  alcohol  concentration  of  .10  or  lower 
as  the  presumptive  Intoxication  level 

To  encourage  development  of  detoxifica- 
tion centers  and  other  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams for  problem  drinkers  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  drunken  driver  statistics. 

To  improve  present  methods  of  Identifying 
problem  drinkers. 

To  encourage  special  enforcement  of 
drtnklng-drlver  laws,  including  assignment 
of  special  police  patrols  at  peak  hours  in 
areas  where  past  experience  has  shown 
drunken  drivers  are  Ukely  to  be  found. 

W  Y  Howell,  director  of  the  office  of  Al- 
coholic Counter-Measures,  says  service  clubs 
such  as  Klwanls  and  Rotary  could  aid  the 
cause  by  spreading  the  gospel  that  problem 
drinkers  cause  half  of  the  traffic  deaths  in 
the  United  States. 

""An  evangelistic  approach  of  this  sort  will 
help,  especially  as  we  approach  the  summer 
months  when  driving  is  at  a  peak."" 

"Our  ultimate  goal  Is  to  extend  proved  and 
effective  alcohol  counter-measures  state- 
wide in  every  state  .  .  to  reduce  the  bar- 
baric slaughter  being  created  by  abusive 
drinker-drivers" 


CURE  FOR  THE  SHORTAGE  OF 
COAL  MINERS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SA'YXXDR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
21,  Dr  Elburt  ?  Osbum.  Director  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  Mines,  made  a  speech  In 
White  Haven,  Pa.,  which  may  not  appeal 
to  the  appetities  of  some  segments  of  the 
coal  Industry.  Nevertheless,  the  Director 
made  some  dramatic  points  that  bear 
repeating.  The  principal  theme  of  his 
message  was  this:  The  cure  for  declining 
manpower  in  the  coal  industry  is  strong, 
effective  administration  of  the  1969  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Many  objections  have  been  heard 
about  the  act  since  its  passage.  Most  of 
the  complainers  expressed  shock  at  the 
timetables  for  meeting  the  new  stand- 
ards for  coal  mine  safety.  The  attitude 
seemed  to  be — "We  are  for  health  and 
safety  in  the  mines,  but  give  us  more 
time." 

Fortunately,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  forward-looking 
coal  producers  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  stringent  health  and  safety 
standards.  They  are  bending  to  the  task 
of  compliance  with  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  man  who  labors  at 
the  Nations  most  hazardous  occupation. 

Dr.  Osbom  stated  correctly.  I  believe, 
that  potential  miners — 

Have  been  scared  by  the  Industry's  bad 
health  and  safety  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  1969  Act  is  to 
change  that  record  and  I  am  confident 
that  when  that  is  done,  the  majority  of 
the  problems  with  "manpower  shortages" 
in  the  coal  fields  of  America  will  begin 
to  dissipate. 

I  am  positive  the  Director's  speech  was 
not  Intended  to  be  simply  "after  dinner" 
oratory:  that  is,  something  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  forgotten.  His  speech  was  a 
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definite  commitment  to  action  by  the 
Bureau  through  his  leadership.  Knowing 
that  our  colleagues  are  vitally  interested 
in  that  commitment,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Osboms  excellent  address  be 
appended  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remakks    of    Elbuxt    F.    Osborn.    I>irxctob. 

BuKEAU  OK  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 

TEKIOK.   AT   THE    AIME   GOAL    E>IVISION    MEXT- 

D»o.  Wnm  Haven,  Pa..  June  21.  1971 
We  axe  meeting  today  to  discuss  manpower 
In  the  coal  mining  industry  I  think  It  is 
well  understood,  however,  that  the  specific 
reason  for  the  asse>mbly  of  this  panel  Is  a 
widespread  and  well  justified  concern  about 
manporwer  shortages  in  the  coal  mlnee  I  have 
been  asked  to  participate  in  the  discussion  as 
a  kind  of  '"outsider" — one  who  can  sipeak 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
rather  than  the  industry  or  the  professionals 
it  employs  My  remarks,  therefore  may  not 
sound  conventional,  this  Is  because  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  Director  of  the  Bureau  re- 
quire me  to  use  a  somewhat  different  per- 
spective. 

Let  me  begin  by  analyzing  the  problem  a 
little  further.  The  term  "'manpower  short- 
age" refers,  not  so  much  to  the  problem  It- 
self, as  to  the  anticipated  solution.  The  real 
problem  Is  under-production,  an  excess  of 
demand  for  coal  over  output  from  the  mines. 
Increased  manpower  could  be  one  solution; 
improved  technology — that  is.  more  produc- 
tive mining  methods — could  be  another. 

There  can  be  no  real  disagreement  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  Rising  coal  prices 
are  eloquent  proof  that  demand  has  suddenly 
outstripped  supply.  And  future  projections 
for  energy  requirements  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  coal  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Meeting  the  demand — at  least  in  part — by 
recruiting  more  miners  is  a  solution  that  Is 
both  conventional  and  inevitable  For  the 
short  run.  at  least,  there  Is  no  other  means 
available  to  increase  production  The  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  that  the  people  who  are  be- 
ing solicited  to  fill  the  empty  jobs  are  not 
interested.  They  have  been  scared  off  by  the 
Industry's  bad   health  and  sttSety  record 

This  conclusion  may  seem  harsh,  but  the 
facts  do  not  justify  any  other  Interpretation. 
Most  of  the  NaUon's  coal  is  mined  in  re- 
gions of  high  unemployment,  yet  the  Indus- 
try cannot  find  enough  workers  even  though 
the  i>ay  is  relatively  high  The  average  miner 
Is  in  his  late  40's — an  Indication  thai  the 
young  men  who  should  make  up  the  back- 
bone of  coal's  labor  force  ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  are  staying  away  in  droves,  al- 
though coal  mining  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  the  occup>atlons  taken  up  by  sons  In 
their  fathers'  footstejjs  At  the  same  time, 
the  Industry's  saJety  record,  the  worst  In 
the  country,  and  the  black  lung  problem 
have  become  subjects  of  public  controve>rBy. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  health  and  safety  Issue 
Is  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the    Industry's   recruiting    problem 

I  frequently  encounter  people  who  try  to 
refute  this  thesis  by  charging  the  press, 
television  and  radio  with  distorting  the  mine 
safety  Issue  These  media,  so  the  argument 
goes,  have  "scared  "  potential  miners  away 
by  printing  and  broadcasting  material  that 
exaggerates  the  mine  safety  problem  The  In- 
dustry's manpower  shortage.  It  Is  said,  would 
be  far  less  critical  If  this  kind  of  "Inflam- 
matory" material  were  not  circulated  so 
widely 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  participate  in  the 
current  controversy  over  the  performance  of 
the  news  media  We  have  our  hands  full  In 
the  Biu-eau  without  getting  mixed  up  In 
tKat  one  But  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points  about  the  line  of  reasoning  I  have 
just  summarized  First,  the  criticism  Is  not 
pertinent.  According  to  the  National  Safety 


Council,  coal  mining  is  the  Nation's  most 
dangerous  major  Industry — by  a  large  mar- 
gin. Even  If  the  news  reports  were  exag- 
gerated, people  who  live  In  the  mining  re- 
gions know  perfectly  well  how  dangerous 
mining  Is.  and  they  knew  before  the  re- 
porters did.  This  brings  me  to  my  second 
point.  It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
these  people  to  suggest  that  Inaccurate  re- 
porting by  the  news  media  could  have  enough 
influence  to  keep  them  out  of  jobs  they  des- 
perately need.  These  people  come  from  gen- 
erations of  coal  miners,  and  they  learned 
about  mine  safety  through  generations  of 
personal  tragedy  "Treating  them  like  the  wit- 
less pawns  of  Irresponsible  media  just  might 
make  them  mad 

It  wotild  seem,  therefore,  that  the  only 
way  for  the  coal  Industry  to  meet  Its  im- 
mediate manpower  problems  is  to  make  the 
mines  safer  and  more  healthful.  In  this 
effort  the  Industry  will  find  its  strongest 
ally  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  The  Bureau  has 
a  legitimate  Interest  In  the  coal  industry 
from  several  viewpoints.  We  have  a  resf)onsl- 
blllty  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  We  are  also  concerned, 
through  earlier  laws  that  created  and  orga- 
nized the  Bureau,  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
Natlon"s  fuel  supplies  These  two  roles  are 
In  perfect  harmony  today  The  Bureau  wants 
the  mines  safer  because  too  many  miners  are 
being  hurt  and  killed,  and  because  the  coun- 
try needs  the  coal — In  that  order. 

Among  those  who  are  willing  to  recognize 
the  effect  of  the  Industry's  bad  safty  Image 
on  Its  recruiting  problems,  there  are  some 
who  view  the  problem  as  a  matter  of  image" 
alone  Change  the  Image,  they  say.  and  the 
problem  will  solve  Itself  This  is  wishful 
thinking  at  best  I  say  solve  the  problem  and 
the  Image  will  take  care  of  Itself  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion— to  be  charitable  about 
It — highlights  the  question  'How  will  we 
know  when  the  mines  become  safer'  I  deal 
with  this  question  Impatiently  today  because 
I  think  the  answer  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone.  We'll  know  that  the  mines  are  get- 
ting safer  the  same  way  we  know  they  are 
now  extremely  hazardous — by  looking  at  the 
accident  statistics  Specifically,  the  fatality 
rate  per  million  man-hours  of  expo.sure  is  our 
most  accurate  measure  of  how  safe  or  dan- 
gerous It  Is  to  be  a  miner  This  rate  may  not 
be  a  perfect  gauge,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
imagine  mines  getting  safer  without  a  drop 
In  this  rate 

Another  figure  that  will  be  widely  used  as 
a  measure  of  mine  safety  is  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  faUUtles  per  year  As  a  rough  measure 
this  number  Is  useful,  although  it  does  not 
take  Into  account  such  factors  as  changes  In 
employment  and  productivity,  I  think  it  Is 
worth  remembering,  in  any  event,  that  both 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  the  fatality  rate 
rose  last  year  This  can  hardly  be  called  an 
Image  problem 

How  do  we  get  those  figures  to  start  com- 
ing down?  Again,  I'm  talking  about  the  im- 
mediate future — this  month  and  this  year 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  do  its  part  by 
rigorously  enforcing  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  I  hope  this  assertion  does  not 
dismay  anyone:  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
after  all.  were  designed  to  reduce  fatalities 
In  the  mines  Since  the  Industry  cannot 
begin  to  solve  its  recruiting  problems  until 
Its  fatality  figures  go  down.  I  would  hope 
that  companies  seriously  concerned  about 
their  manpower  shortages  will  begin  by  tak- 
ing the  law  seriously.  For  those  who  do  not, 
the  law  provides  an  economic  Incentive  In 
the  form  of  penalties  which  may  become 
progressively  heavier.  In  proportion  to  an 
operator's  lack  of  good  faith  in  correcting 
violations. 

Our  role  under  the  law  U  not  limited,  of 
course,  to  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards   Safety  education  and  training  are 


important  activities  on  which  we  are  plac- 
ing more  and  more  emphasis,  frequently  In 
cooperation  with  progressve  elements  of  the 
coal  mining  industry.  Because  mining  is  dan- 
gerous, It  Is  only  common  sense  to  teach 
miners  how  to  protect  themselves  most 
effectively. 

This  approach,  however  is  most  important 
for  new.  lnexp)erlenced  workers,  and  per- 
suading such  men  to  take  up  mining  m  the 
first  place  is  the  problem  we  are  discussing 
today.  Getting  substantial  numbers  of  these 
men  to  come  in  for  employment  and  training 
win  require  an  immediate  Improvement  in 
the  safety  record 

I  am  convinced  that  a  wholehearted. 
Industry-wide  attempt  to  live  by  the  safety 
standards  of  the  law  oan  bring  a  dramatic 
drop  In  fatalities  as  soon  as  this  year  Indeed, 
1971  could  set  a  new  low  in  coal  mine  fatal- 
ities If  we  all  put  our  backs  Into  it  The 
Bureau  will  do  its  f^art  by  enforcing  the  law, 
but  improvement  will  come  quicker  if  oper- 
ators make  up  their  minds  to  get  fewer  vio- 
lation notices  from  Bureau   inspectors 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  how  the  industry 
can  best  expect  to  ease  the  manpower  short- 
age that  will  cause  production  problems  over 
the  next  few  months,  perhaps  the  next  couple 
of  years.  Looking  beyond  that,  however,  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  to  Ignore  the 
option  of  raising  production  through  the 
introduction  of  better  technology  It  is 
absurd,  in  fact,  to  assume  that  today's  coal 
mining  technology  wUl  not  be  improved  on 
in  the  next  five,  ten.  or  fifteen  years  Such 
an  improvement,  however,  will  not  auto- 
matically spell  the  end  of  the  industry's 
production  and  manpower  problems  If  coal 
mining  technology  continues  the  haphazard, 
hasty  kind  of  "progress"  we  have  seen  over 
the  past  15  years  we  can  expect  the  indus- 
try's safety-related  manpower  problems  to 
continue  as  well. 

If  I  sound  critical  of  the  industry's  past 
technologic  advances.  Its  because  I  am 
These  advances,  especially  the  continuous 
miner,  have  been  widely  hailed  f^or  their 
effects  on  productivity  The  survival  of  the 
coal  industry  after  World  War  II,  :t  is  said 
oan  be  credited  to  the  Introduction  of 
mechanized  mining  techniques  that  allowed 
operators  to  produce  a  high-volume,  low-cost 
product.  This  is  true  enough  It  is  seldom 
pwlnted  out.  however,  that  the  gains  m  pro- 
duction were  accompanied  by  an  increase — 
an  unnecessary  increase — in  hazards  And 
the  industry's  current  manpower  shortage 
can  be  traced  in  part  to  many  of  these  man- 
made  hazards" 

Take  the  continuous  miner  as  an  example. 
Indispenslble  as  this  machine  may  be.  there 
IS  no  question  that,  as  presently  designed 
and  used,  it  Intensifies  three  of'  the  most 
serious  hazards  of  mining  First  it  exposes 
new  roof  faster  than  supports  can  be  pro- 
vided Second,  it  releases  methane  in  dan- 
gerous quantities  Third,  it  generates  large 
volumes  of  respirable  dust 

All  three  of  these  hazards  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  strict  adherence  to 
Federal  mine  safety  regulations  My  pomt, 
however,  is  that  there  should  be  no  need  for 
such  regulations  in   the  first   place 

Continuous  miners  cauld  have  been  de- 
signed to  mlnlnaize  such  hazards,  instead  of 
making  them  worse  Safety  techniques  should 
be  b-uiU  in  x-o  mining  equipment,  not  added 
on  later  by  Federal  regulation.  A  serious  sys- 
tems engineering  approach  to  coal  mining 
could  produce  technology  far  mare  safe  aiid 
productive  than  today's 

It  may  be  possible  for  us  to  understand 
why  such  an  approach  was  not  taken  in  the 
40'3  and  early  50's  The  industry  was  fighting 
for  Its  life,  and  the  concept  of  systems  tech- 
nology was  then  In  its  infancy  There  is  no 
excuse  for  making  the  same  mistake  today, 
however  An  industry  concerned  about  man- 
power shortages  should  bend  every  effort  to- 
ward the  development  of  coal  mining  tech- 
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□iques  that  protect  miners.  Instead  of  cn- 
daa^rlng  them.  A  comntltment  to  the  dcTCl- 
opment  of  such  technology  would  certainly 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  prospective 
employees.  Next  to  an  Immediate  reduction 
In  the  fatality  rate,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  would  have  a  better  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry's "Image  " 

Fortunately,  altitudes  are  changing,  and  I 
think  we  can  look  forward  to  new  safety  CDm- 
mltmeats  across  the  board  in  the  ooal  indus- 
try. In  public  statements  and  actions  by  the 
Industry — and.  I  might  add.  in  some  private 
communications  as  veil — I  sense  a  willing- 
ness to  abandon  the  outworn  belief  that  high 
levels  of  safety  and  production  are  Incom- 
patible with  each  other. 

This  willingness  Is  the  key  to  solving  the 
"manpower  problem  "  It  will  clvange  present 
trends  and  attitudes — trends  and  attitudes 
that  could  only  perpetuate  the  manpower 
shortage,  and  thus  widen  the  gap  between 
demand  and  production.  If  the  gap  widens, 
there  will  be  a  crisis  In  ten  or  fifteen  years 
when  the  bulk  of  the  present  workforce  wUl 
have  retired,  unreplaced  by  younger  men 
Such  a  development  could  only  spur  desper- 
ate research  on  new  production-oriented 
technology,  and  such  technology  would  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  as  hazardcus  as  It  would 
be  productive. 

I  am  Increasingly  confident,  however,  that 
this  cycle  is  coming  to  an  end.  My  faith  will 
be  put  to  a  quick  test,  for  If  the  Industry 
truly  wishes  to  break  the  patterns  of  the  past 
It  will  try  to  relieve  the  immediate  manpower 
shortage  by  working  for  a  quick  drop  in  Its 
fatality  rate.  The  resulting  influx  of  new 
workers  would  give  the  Industry  more  time 
to  push  for  the  orderly  development  of  new. 
safety-oriented  production  technology.  By 
the  time  the  new  methods  and  machines  be- 
gin to  appear  In  the  mines,  coal  mining  will 
have  lost  Its  high-risk  image,  and  manpower 
problems  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Industry  will  have  finally  freed  it- 
self to  make  Its  maximum  contribution  to 
the  growth  of  America. 


INSURANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR MOVES  QUICKLY  TO 
IMPLEMENT   INSURANCE   LAW 

<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  • 

Mr  AlWUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  phenomenons  of  our  Government 
that  I  have  observed  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress hajs  been  the  slowness  with  which 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovemment  Im- 
plements legislation  passed  by  the  leg- 
islative branch  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  Oongrress  to  pass  a  law  smd  a  year 
later  find  that  because  of  redtape  at  the 
administrator  level  that  law  has  not  been 
put  Into  effect  or  that  an  agency  affected 
by  the  law  does  not  favor  the  law  and 
therefore  has  used  administrative  de- 
vices to  restrain  its  effecUveness. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  authored  legis- 
lation which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  crime  in- 
surance for  homeowners  and  business- 
men. The  legislation  provided  that  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  should  survey 
the  availability  problem  of  crime  Insur- 
ance throughout  the  country  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis  and.  after  reviewing  its 
findings,  establish  a  Federal  program  in 
those  States  lacking  such  insurance. 
These  programs  were  to  be  set  up  not 
earUer  than  August  1  of  this  year  The 


delay  was  designed  to  give  States  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  own  crime  in- 
surance package  and  thus  avoid  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance. 

When  this  legislation  was  passed  with 
the  August  1  date.  I  fully  anticipated  that 
the  date  wovUd  not  be  met  and  that  it 
would  be  an  additional  period  of  time 
before  such  policies  could  be  written. 
But.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  Federal  crime  in- 
surance policies  will  be  avtillable  on 
Aurust  1 

George  Bernstein.  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  AdmimstraUon.  has 
assured  me  that  his  agencv  will  bejrn  is- 
suing policies  on  August  1.  even  If  they 
have  to  go  out  and  sell  the  policies  them- 
selves. 

This  is  a  refreshing  point  of  view 
and  I  feel  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
crime  insurance  program  will  be  a  great 
success. 

Mr  Bernstein's  agencv  has  alreadv 
published  its  proposed  regulations  for 
crime  insurance,  as  well  as  the  rates  for 
the  policies.  He  has  held  a  hearing  on 
the  proposals  and  is  now  In  the  process  of 
finalizing  the  regulations.  Everything 
points  to  meeting  the  target  date  of  Au- 
gust 1 

Although  I  at  times  have  been  critical 
of  Mr  Bernstein.  I  do  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  speed  with  which  he  htu  im- 
plemented the  crime  insurance  program 
and  for  his  attitude  of  wantir*  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  for  consumers.  The  May 
28  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
contains  an  interview  with  Mr  Bernstein 
that  outlines  his  deep  commitment  to 
the  insurance  problems  of  our  country  I 
am  including  that  article  in  mv  remarks 
because  It  mirrors  many  of  the  feelings 
that  I  have  about  the  state  of  insurance 
in  our  country. 

us    Dsmms  Ceiks  iNsiraANCs  Plan 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

P^ederal  Insurance  Administrator  Oeorge  K 
Bernstein  said  today  the  governments  new 
crime  Insuranoe  program  is  "not  an  industry 
ball-out."  but  an  effort  to  provide  crime  cov- 
erage as  fast,  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. 

"We  haven  t  used  this  program  as  an  excuse 
for  subsidizing  private  industry,"  the  man 
who  will  run  the  program  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  sale  of  fed- 
eral crime  Insurance  after  Aug.  1  In  any  state 
where  private  crime  Insurance  Is  not  avail- 
able at  affordable  rates  Bernstein  has  Just 
Issued  the  ground  rules  for  the  program  with 
a  list  of  16  states,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  program  is 
most  Ukely  to  go  into  effect 

DC.    AN    EXAMPtX 

Bersteln  used  the  District  as  an  example  of 
splrallng  private  crime  Insurance  rates. 

In  1963.  he  said,  a  District  drug  store  paid 
•325  for  17.300  worth  of  coverage  against  bur- 
glary of  ooen  stock  The  same  coverage  in 
1969  cost  8837  In  1963.  a  furniture  store  paid 
$395  to  insure  $15,000  worth  otf  stock  The 
same  coverage  In  1969  cost  $1,038 

The  coverage  against  robbery  has  climbed, 
too.  he  pointed  out  The  drug  store  operator 
who  paid  $313  for  $1,000  worth  of  Insurance 
against  robbery  In  1963  paid  $704  In  1969  The 
furniture  store  operator  paid  $188  for  $1,000 
worth  of  robber  Insurance  in  1963.  It  cost 
him  $606  in  1969 

The  District  area  la  on*  of  the  30  metro- 
politan areas  labeled  as  high  risk  for  Insur- 
ance 


"l^W    COVKRAOK   QUOTIKNT" 

Bernstein,  who  was  first  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  for  New  York  State  be- 
fore his  federal  appointment  in  1969.  Is  not  at 
all  impressed  by  the  way  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try has  run  earlier  programs  spawned  by  the 
decreasing  availability  of  private  Insurance 

He  attacked  the  Industry  for  "stodglness.  a 
lack  of  creative  innovation  and  a  relatively 
low  quotient  of  courage  and  responsibility". 

Unless  there  are  major  reforms,  he  warned. 
Insurance  as  a  function  of  private  enterprise 
wUI  not  long  survive." 

Bernstein  thinks  the  assigned  rl&k  plan, 
for  automobUe  drivers  who  can't  get  Insur- 
ance through  the  usual  sources,  and  the  so- 
called  PAIR  plan  (Pair  Access  to  Insurance 
Requirements),  for  householders  who  can't 
get  fire  and  extended  coverage,  are  run  effi- 
ciently And  he  doesnt  believe  the  PAIR  plan 
losses  claimed  by  the  Insurance  companies. 

Even  accepting  the  Insurance  industry  loss 
figures,  which  he  questions,  the  Insurers 
cleared  a  profit  of  $33  million  In  two  years 
by  surcharging  city  customers  4  percent  and 
suburban  customers  3  percent  for  riot  and 
clvU  disorder  coverage  in  the  38  states  where 
the  PAIR  plan  operates,  he  said. 

"KICKING      AND     SCRXAMTNC" 

"They're  crying  about  social  problems  and 
making  a  profit  on  the  PAIR  plan,"  he  de- 
clared. "They  were  dragged  kicking  and 
screaming  Into  the  PAIR  plan  and  they  run 
It  Inefficiently  They  could  cut  costs,  be  more 
efficient  and  not  make  700.000  people  now 
under  the  PAIR  plan  feel  like  second-class 
citizens. 

He  attacked  the  Insurance  Industry's  "gen- 
eralized panic."  citing  ptollcles  canceled  In- 
discriminately and  Increasing  difficulty  In 
getting  property  Insured  at  all. 

"Companies,"  he  said,  "are  not  writing  as 
much  insurance  as  they  can  safely  write  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to.  In  years  gone  by. 
Insurance  commissioners  were  worried  that 
companies  wrote  too  much  for  safety's  sake. 
Today,  they're  not  writing  as  much  as  they 
safely    could." 

The  performance  of  Insurance  companies 
In  the  PAIR  plan,  he  said,  provides  the  les- 
son  that  Industry  pools  such  as  the  PAIR 
plan  are  not  very  efficient.  So  he  plans  to 
use  Individual  companies  In  each  state  as 
fiscal  agents  for  the  government  In  servic- 
ing crime  Insurance. 

Under  the  program.  Insurance  agents  get 
a  commission  for  selling  federal  crime  In- 
surance, companies  service  the  policies,  and 
the  government  pays  the  bills. 

He  said  the  private  companies  wanted  cost- 
plus  contracts  to  go  Into  the  program  but 
he    refused. 

"We  are  not  going  to  Indulge  the  Inefficien- 
cy of  the  Insurance  companies,"  Bernstein 
said. 

He  predicted  that  If  Congress  believes  peo- 
ple can  get  more  for  their  dollar  by  a  di- 
rect federal  program  of  fire  and  extended 
coverage.  It  may  push  In  that  direction 

"But  I  think  the  PAIR  plan  can  work  bet- 
ter and  there  is  no  need  for  direct  govern- 
ment writing  of  fire  and  extended  coverage 
as  there  Is  with  crime,"  he  added 


CREDIT  UNION  NL^GAZINE  HONORS 
WRIGHT  PATMAN— CHAMPION  OP 
THE  LITTLE  MAN 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
issue  of  the  Credit  Union  magazine,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  trade  organization,  includes 
an  in-depth  article  on  the  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Patman. 

Chairman  Patman  has  earned  the  title 
of  "Mr.  Credit  Union"  in  the  Congress, 
for  he  has  been  behind  all  of  the  success- 
ful moves  to  help  credit  unions.  Since  he 
authored  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
in  1934,  he  has  sponsored  every  piece  of 
credit  union  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted. 

The  Credit  Union  article  provides  not 
only  information  about  his  credit  union 
activities,  but  covers  many  sides  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  have  per- 
haps gone  unnoticed  about  his  brilliant 
career. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  article  in 
my  remarks  as  a  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  helping  the  little 
people  of  this  country. 
Wright   Patman — "Congressman    at   Labgx" 

"Scourge  of  the  big  bankers." 

"The  bankers'  nemesis."  "The  last  of  the 
Populists."  "Something  of  an  Idealist."  "He 
fights  and  fights  and  fights." 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  head- 
line writers  have  referred  to  Rep.  Wright 
Patman  (D-Texas).  Privately  and  sometimes 
not  so  privately,  some  of  the  people  with 
whom  Mr.  Patman  has  not  seen  eye  to  eye 
have  made  much  stronger  references  to  his 
actions,  his  beliefs,  and  his  character.  These 
have  Included  bankers,  ptolltlclans  (as  high 
as  you  can  go) ,  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Governors,  foundations  offi- 
cials, and  many  others. 

Something  else  he  has  been  called,  and  with 
good  reason.  Is  "Mr.  Credit  Union.  "  and  he  Is 
frequently  referred  to  as  "the  best  friend 
credit  unions  have  ever  had  In  Washington." 

Mr.  Patman  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production. 

But  he  probably  Is  best  known  for  his  more 
than  40  years  of  continuous  battling  for 
plentiful  credit  on  reasonable  terms  and 
against  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
policies  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

what  kind  or  mant 

At  77,  Mr.  Patman  Is  a  big  man.  well  over 
six  feet,  and  huskily  built.  His  face  shines 
with  the  plnkness  of  health,  and  his  manner 
Is  always  courteous,  gracious,  almost  grand- 
fatherly.  He  U  admittedly  old-fashioned  In 
many  of  his  ways  and  beliefs,  and  his 
speech — usually  gentle,  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  Texas  drawal — is  completely  lack- 
ing In  pseudo-lntellectuallsms.  legislative 
double-talk,  or  affected   Washlngtonese. 

His  English  Is  plain,  stralghrforward,  and 
when  appropriate,  has  an  edge  of  rural 
simplicity  about  It.  He  likes  a  good  Joke  and 
a  good  story,  and  a  gentle  rustic  humor  often 
comes  through  what  he's  saying.  His  courte- 
ous, homey  attitude  Is  an  honest  representa- 
tion of  the  man,  but  it  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  artlessness. 

Someone  who  knows  Mr.  Patman  well  re- 
lates that  he  has  seen  him  questioning  a  wit- 
ness who  obviously  was  a  little  contemptuous 
of  Mr  Patman's  abilities — and  maybe  of  his 
Intelligence.  "This  guy  was  being  evasive  and 
very  clever  and  superior,  and  maybe  not  quite 
honest  and  responsive  to  questions.  Mr.  Pat- 
man led  him  out  on  a  long  branch,  excusing 
himself  for  his  plain  speech  and  sort  of  ad- 
mitting his  lack  of  finesse,  and  then  aU  of  a 
sudden  he  sawed  that  branch  right  off. " 
While  Mr.  Patman  may  seem  to  take  a  kind 
of  simple,  downhome  approach  to  things,  he 
Is  a  long,  long  way  from  being  naive,  as  many 
an  adversary  has  found  out. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Patman  Is 
a  shrewd  and  accomplished  politician.  He 
has  been  elected  to  the  House  22  consecutive 
times:  only  one  man.  Rep.  Celler  of  New 
■york,  has  been  In  the  House  longer.  Mr 
Patman  has  been  elected  to  office  26  straight 
times,  locaaiy  and  nationally,  and  Is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  won  every  time  by  a  clear 
majority;  no  runoff  election  ever  has  been 
necessary.  You  don't  do  that  by  being  politi- 
cally Inept. 

WHAT    ONZ    man    CAN    DO 

Mr.  Patman  Is  tough  In  other  ways.  too.  It 
takes  courage  for  one  man  to  challenge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (especially 
when  he's  a  member  of  the  same  party ) ;  to 
attack  and  attempt  to  Impeach  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  his  name  us  Andrew- 
Mellon;  to  defy  and  threaten  the  biggest 
banks  In  the  country;  and  take  on  single- 
handedly  the  whole  powerful  Federal  Re- 
serve system — but  Mr.  Patman  has  done  all 
of  these  and  more. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  he's  proudest 
of  was  his  successful  fight  for  the  so-called 
veterans'  bonus  back  In  the  1930s.  After 
World  War  I  a  law  was  passed  entitling  vet- 
erans, based  on  numbers  of  days  served  In 
this  country  and  overseas,  to  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  their  service  These  payments 
were  to  mature  In  1945.  but  during  the  E>e- 
presslon  much  pressure  was  put  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  adjusted  compensation 
In  a  lump  sum.  The  argument  was  that 
veterans  needed  the  money  right  then,  and 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  1946. 

Mr.  Patman  agreed,  and  also  believed  that 
the  lump-sum  payment  would  Inject  a  much- 
needed  shot  In  the  arm  to  a  lagging  economy. 
Though  he  was  considered  a  "mere  upstart 
from  Texas"  at  the  time,  and  though  It  made 
him  "very  unpopular  on  the  hill."  he  fought 
for  several  years  for  his  bill  providing  Im- 
mediate payment  to  veterans  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  such  a  bill  In  1935,  and  Mr 
Patman  fought  him  on  It,  although  he  had 
campaigned  hard  for  FDR  and  of  course  was 
a  fellow  Democrat. 

Finally,  In  1936.  the  President's  veto  was 
overridden  and  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
$2.49  billion  was  promptly  disbursed  to  ex- 
servicemen. 

While  this  was  a  long  time  ago,  Its  effects 
extend  right  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
may  well  explain  Mr.  Patman's  long-standing 
feud  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Shortly 
after  the  bonus  pajTnents  were  made,  the 
Federal  R^erve  doubled  reserve  requirements 
on  US  banks.  "I  have  never  forgiven  them 
for  that,  and  I  don't  believe  I  ever  wUl."  Mr. 
Patman  said.  "They  tightened  up  the  money 
supply  when  my  legislation  was  specifically 
aimed  at  loosening  It.  It  prolonged  our  re- 
covery from  the  Great  Depression." 

Mr.  Patman's  championing  of  the  bonus 
bill — like  most  of  his  activity  In  Congress 
through  the  years — points  out  his  consistent 
and  long-standing  support  of  the  "little 
man"  and  his  opposition  to  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  and  the  privileged. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
this  came  In  1932  when  he  got  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  demanded  the  Im- 
peachment of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
drew W.  MeUon  for  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" that  Included  conflict  of  Interest 
and  Indifference  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
MeUon  never  was  Impeached;  before  he  had 
to  answer  Mr  Patman's  charges  he  was 
saved  by  President  Hoover,  who  made  him 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Patman  has  been  in  Innumerable  legis- 
lative battles  and  legal  fights  since  he  first 
decided  to  run  for  public  office,  but  probp,bly 
the  closest  he  came  to  actual  physical  harm 
was  back  In  the  30s  when  he  was  district 
attorney.  It  was  a  rough  area  In  those  days 
around  Texarkana,  Texas;  because  four  states 
come  together  there,  crime  was  rampant  and 
escape   from    the    law    was    made    easier    by 


crossing  one  state  line  or  another.  Mr.  Pat- 
man was  determined  to  solve  the  problem 
of  holdups  and  robbery,  and  learned  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  all  this  viol- 
ence and  the  houses  of  ill  fame  that 
abounded  in  the  area. 

In  one  day  he  padlocked  24  such  places. 
In  short  order  it  developed  vhat  here  was 
a  very  definite  connection  between  vice  and 
crime  in  Texarkana  and  certain  unsavory 
characters  in  Chicago,  and  Mr  Patman 
learned  from  the  governor  of  Texas  that  an 
assassin  was  on  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
liquidate  him.  The  governor  sent  a  body- 
guard of  Texas  Rangers  to  protect  Mr  Pat- 
man as  long  as  necessary,  and  the  Rangers 
gave  him  a  six-shooter  and  made  him  leam 
to  use  It. 

"I  never  had  to  use  it."  he  said  "I  never 
wanted  to  use  It,  and  I'm  glad  I  never  had 
to.  I  still  have  that  old  six-shooter  around 
somewhere." 

A  THOUGHT  TO  PONDEB 

Fighting  for  what  may  appear  to  be  un- 
popular causes  doesn't  bother  Mr  Patman 
In  the  least  If  he"s  convinced  he"s  In  the 
right.  Many  years  ago  he  memorized  a  bit 
of  favorite  verse — he  doesn't  know  the  au- 
thor— and  he  likes  to  recite  it  to  himself 
occasionally  even  today,  sometimes,  he  says, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night : 

"He  has  no  enemies,"  you  say. 
My  friend,  your  boast  Is  poor. 
He   who  hath   mingled   In   the   fray  of  duty 

that  the  brave  endure  Must  have  made 

foes. 
If  he  has  none,  small  is  the  work  that  he 

has  done. 
He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  hip:   has  cast 

no  cup  from  the  perjured  Up; 
Has  never  turned  the  wrong  to  right; 
■  Has   been   a  coward   In   the  fight." 

Mr.  Patman  is  well  known  for  voting  the 
way  he  thinks,  not  necessarily  the  way  his 
party,  or  even  the  folks  back  home,  would 
want  and  expect  him  to  He's  also  we!!  known 
for  working  himself  and  his  stafT  very  hard. 
Indeed,  and  there's  a  connection  between  the 
two. 

"When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  sincerely 
and  honestly  believed  Congress  was  made 
up  of  good  people,  the  best  In  their  districts; 
educated,  cultured  people,  and  that  I'd  have 
to  work  an  hour  or  two  a  day  extra  to  keep 
up  with  the  smarter  ones.  My  first  impres- 
sions have  held  up:  I  have  worked  with  3.000 
or  3.500  people  In  Congress  since  I  came  to 
Washington,  and  while  there  is  an  occasional 
rotten  apple  In  every  barrel,  they  are  the 
exception,  and  these  people  have  proved  to 
be  fine,  hard-working,  honest  representatives 
of  the  people  " 

Mr.  Patman  hasn't  changed  his  mind  about 
the  character  of  people  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  hasn't  given  up  putting  In  a 
"little  extra  time"  to  keep  up  with  the  best 
of  them. 

He  averages  at  least  10  hours  a  working 
day.  and  Saturday  is  "cleanup  day"  and  he's 
In  the  office  along  with  part  of  his  staff.  On 
Sundays  he's  likely  to  be  found  In  his  office 
before  he  attends  services  at  Washington's 
First  Baptist  Church — and  often  on  Sunday 
afternoons  too.  when  there's  work  he  feels 
must  be  done.  He  lives  2Vs  miles  from  his 
office  In  the  Rayburn  Building,  and  usually 
walks  either  to  or  from  the  office,  sometimes 
both  ways. 

He  reads  and  attends  to  all  the  mall  that 
comes  Into  his  office,  and  there  Is  a  lot  of 
It.  Only  a  small  portion,  Interestingly,  comes 
from  his  own  district;  because  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  friend  of  the  ordinary  or  average 
man.  he  receives  mall  from  all  across  the 
country.  He  is  proud  of  this  mall,  and  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  often  Is  considered  "Con- 
gressman-at-large"  for  people  wherever  they 
hap)pen  to  live. 

He  reads  everything  available  about  credit 
unions,    Including    publications    and    other 
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noAtartaU  from  Credit  TTnlon  National  Saao- 
ol*ttoa.  and  b«  aiso  regularly  receives  a  num- 
ber of  lee^rue  publications.  His  staff  is  in- 
itructed  to  keep  up  on  everything  pertaining 
to  credit  unions,  and  to  follow  up  on  any 
credit  union  naatter  tbat  needs  attention. 

Why  doea  he  sofsetlmea  not  vote  the  way 
the  people  back  home  erpect'  "I  consider 
that  the  people  sent  me  here  to  do  what 
they  would  do  if  they  were  here  and  voting." 
be  aald.  "The  folks  back  home  must  trust  me 
to  know  more  about  how  to  vote  than  they 
do;  I'm  on  the  scene.  I  read  and  study  reports, 
hear  debate,  keep  up  with  the  matt«r  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  I  ynust  know  more  about 
It  than  they  I  have  to  risk  reelection  every 
two  years  to  convince  them  I  was  right.  They 
do  trxist  me.  as  the  record  siiows." 

A    LONG    LIST 

The  Congressman  from  Texarkana  has 
sponsored,  or  co- sponsored  a  lot  of  major 
legljslatlon  through  the  years,  some  of  which 
he  Is  eapeclally  proud  Besides  the  "bonus 
bill"  these  Include  co-authorship  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  of  1936.  Its  purpose  the 
protection  of  small  business;  authorship  of 
the  resolution  in  1941  creating  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  of  most 
major  small  business  legislation  that  has 
passed  the  House  for  30  years;  oo-authored 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act  of 
1M3:  authored  the  Veterans  Emergency 
Hoiislng  Act  of  1946;  co-authored  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  of  1946;  co-authored  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961:  author  of 
many  housing  bills  including  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Acts  of  1965  and 
1B68:  and  authored  much  legislation  dealing 
with  banks,  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 
and  the  general  tlnanclai  community. 

Of  course  of  special  Interest  to  the  credit 
union  movement  is  hl.3  longtime  interest  In. 
support,  and  sponsorship  of  legislation  for 
the  twneflt  of  credit  unions. 

It  goes  back  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  of  1934  'My  first  credit  union  connec- 
tion was  back  In  the  early  30b."  Mr.  Patman 
reoailed,  "when  I  met  those  fine  gentlemen 
Mr,  Fttene  and  14r  Bergengnen.  Seo*tor 
Morris  Sheppard  of  my  own  state  was  spon- 
soring a  federal  credit  union  bill,  and  I  told 
him  If  he  could  get  it  through  the  Senate 
I  would  do  my  best  to  get  it  through  the 
House."  Under  his  co-sponsorahlp.  the  bill 
passed  In  1934.  and  since  then  Mr  Patman 
has  authored  and  supported  more  credit 
union  legislation  then  ajiy  other  lawmaker. 
For  this  he  has  earned  the  movement's  high- 
est honor,  the  Credit  Union  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  and  he  Is  one  of  only  three 
persons  ever  to  receive  It.  And  he  has  earned 
credit  unions'  profound  respect  and  grati- 
tude 

Most  recent  legislation  supported  by  Mr. 
Patman.  and  very  Important  to  the  future 
of  the  movement,  was  the  Independent 
Agency  Bill  of  1970.  which  he  originally  con- 
ceived and  of  which  he  was  the  author.  This 
act  established  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  as  a  separate  agency  and  gave 
federal  credit  unions  the  same  organizational 
level  status  as  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

WHT    LTTTLX    ICANT 

Why  has  Mr  Patman  aiwavs  stood  up  for 
the  little  man,  and  aiways  taken  his  part 
whenever  he  saw  a  confrontation  between 
special  interests  and  the  people's  interest? 

Because  the  big  boys  have  everything." 
Mr  Patman  said  ■They  can  afford  the  b<«t 
lawyers,  the  brainiest  people,  the  best  pub- 
lic relations  p>eople  They  certainly  don't  need 
me  But  wtvat  about  the  middle  and  low- 
Inoome  people'  They  Just  don  t  have  any- 
one especially  charged  to  protect  their  In- 
terests. theyT«  dlscrunlnated  against  be- 
cause they  Just  don't  have  the  help  and 
support  in  Congress  they  should 

"As  a  Congressman  I  think  I'm  here  to 
help  people;  rve  always  had  that  attitude 
though  sometimes  I've  been  almoet  alone  In 


the  postUons  rve  taken  I've  taken  a  lot  of 
heat  and  unpopularity  over  the  years,  but 
this  hasn't  deterred  me.  Somebody  has  to 
stand  up  for  the  little  man  • 

And  that's   what  chairman   Patznan  does, 
seven  days  a  week 


PENTAGON  PAPERS 

I  Mr  SEIBERLINa  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  incliide 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO  Mr  Speaker,  amid 
all  the  controversy  surrounding  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  papers,  the  basic 
Issue  is  still  freedom  of  the  press  To 
date,  the  Government  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  any  clear  and 
present  danger  to  national  security  that 
would  Justify  the  suspension  of  this  basic 
constitutional  guarantee. 

There  has  been  no  more  eloquent 
champion  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  our 
times  than  John  8  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  president  and 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Two 
recent  articles  from  the  Beacon  Journal, 
one  an  editorial  and  the  other  the  most 
recent  Editor's  Notebook  by  John  8. 
Klnight.  present  thoughtful  discussions  of 
what  Is  at  stake  for  the  press  and  the 
Nation  in  this  historical  confrontation. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  June  17. 

1971) 

What  Does  OmxATxa  Injust  to  tkk  Unttzs 

Stathi? 

The  administration  whose  activities  are 
described  In  "the  McNamara  Papers"  went 
out  of  office  In  January  1969  The  last  of  the 
events  the  papers  cover  was  apparently  at 
least  several  months  earlier,  and  the  earliest 
was  more  than  seven  years  ago. 

Therefore  the  central  question  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  versus  the 
New  York  Times  appears  to  be: 

Can  "Injury  of  the  United  States"  be  rea- 
sonably (eared  through  disclosure  to  the 
American  public,  three  to  seven  years  later, 
of  fragments  of  the  truth  about  how  an 
earlier  set  of  leaders  involved  them  In  the 
longest  and  most  futile  war  In  the  nation's 
history? 

In  his  telegram  to  the  Times  Monday.  Atty. 
Qen.  John  Mitchell  said  that  "further  publi- 
cation of  information  of  this  kind  will  cause 
irreparable  Injury  to  the  defense  Interests  of 
the  United  States. "  and  asked  that  the  Times 
stop  the  series. 

Then  In  the  hearing  Tuesday  that  led  to  a 
court  order  halting  the  series  temjKrrarlly. 
the  Justice  Department  argued  that  through 
publication  of  the  material  'serious  injuries 
are  being  inflicted  on  our  foreign  relations, 
to  the  benefit  of  other  nations  opposed  to 
our  form  of  government." 

In  both  the  telegram  and  the  court  bear- 
ing. It  waa  charged  that  In  publishing  the 
papers,  some  of  which  contain  Information 
Mitchell  says  is  still  classified  "top  secret," 
the  Times  has  violated  the  Espionage  Law 

It  Is  up  to  Judges  and  not  editorial  writers 
to  say  whether  this  law.  intended  as  a  weapon 
against  spies  and  their  informants  and  not 
as  a  device  to  outlaw  telling  the  American 
people  historical  truth,  has  been  violated  by 
the  Times — and,  for  that  matter,  by  the 
Beacon  Journal  and  every  other  newspaper 
publUhlng  the  material. 

But  meanwhile  we  can  wonder  which  really 
does  greater  injury  to  the  United  States: 

Giving  the  American  electorate  a  reveal- 
ing glimpse  of  how  its  past  leadership  has 
actually  governed,  or  keeping  the  truth  un- 
der a  tight  Ud  labeled  "top  secret  " 

It  Is,  of  cotirse,   an  Indefensible  oversim- 


plification to  argue  that  because  the  public 
business  is  the  public's  business  ALi,  gov- 
ernmental acUvltlos  of  every  kind  should  be 
conducted  in  the  open  and  splashed  In  the 
headlines  Instants  after  they  occur. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  operated 
under  no  such  illusion;  they  drew  up  the 
Constitution  itself,  in  fact,  in  closed  sessions 
of  which  no  official  record  was  kept — and  we 
still  don't  know,  these  194  years  later,  ex- 
actly who  aald  what  there 

But  their  Idea  was  a  division  of  govern- 
mental powers  requiring  debate  that  would 
make  major  business  actually  public — and 
thus  give  the  electorate  accurate  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  Judge  and  choose  Its  rap- 
resentatlves  In  government 

No  student  of  American  history  could  seri- 
ously argue  that  this  ever  worked  perfecOy. 
Still,  for  a  long  time  we  worked  toward  It, 
envuioning  as  an  Ideal  a  people  with  enough 
access  to  truth  to  debate  and  decide  Intelli- 
gently where  their  nation  should  be  trying 
to  get  and  how  best  to  get  there 

Then,  with  the  rapid  swelling  of  executive 
power  through  the  last  40  years,  we  seemed 
to  start  drifting  the  other  way  More  and 
more,  with  spreading  secret — or  at  least  un- 
revlewed — executive  commitments,  our  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  operate  on  the  Machia- 
vellian principle: 

The  prince  knows  best,  and  selects  for  re- 
lease to  the  ■peasants  "  only  that  Informa- 
tion— and  misinformation — which  will  gen- 
erate sentiment  In  support  of  decisions  al- 
ready made. 

"Realistic"  government.  In  this  view,  la 
cioak-and-daggerlsm.  manipulation,  and  then 
the  engineering  of  public  consent  Secrecy 
becomes  a  comfortable  habit,  and  the  "aecrot" 
stamp  spreads  ever  farther  This,  after  all 
frees  the  hand  for  carefully  managed 
"scenario""  and  ""orchestrations"  for  the 
public. 

Mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  the  Indo- 
china procedures  of  the  Johnson  axlmlnlstra- 
tlon  revealed  In  the  McNamara  Papers,  and 
the  wide-eyed  dissembling  at  home,  the  Wll- 
sonlan  hope  of  mich  things  as  "open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at '"  seems  a  sort  of  sick 
Joke,  the  dream  of  a  cUld. 

And  maybe  it  Is.  But  If  it  Is  only  a  foollah 
dream,  then  so  Is  the  hope  of  Lincoln  for  an 
unpenshlng  government  ""by  the  people" 
So  Is  the  whole  American  dream  that  has 
made  this  country  unique  among  the  great 
nations  of  histot?,  the  dream  of  a  people  who 
could  become  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves. 

The  McNamara  Papers  are  a  product  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  they  can 
tell  us  only  what  that  administration  did. 
The  Nixon  administration  Insists  that  It  Is 
dllTerent — but  the  public  opinion  surveys 
demonstrate  that  Its  protestations  have  not 
yet  sufficed  to  convince  most  Americans  that 
MachlavelU  has  moved  away. 

Is  It,  then,  really  good  for  us — or  for  our 
present  leaders — that  they  shield  us  from 
further  exposure  to  these  unpleasant  Wts  of 
truth?  Does  their  suppression  help  to  protect 
our  "form  of  government" — whatever  mean- 
ing you  give  that  term  In  the  light  of  the 
new  Information — frotn  its  foreign  enemies? 
Win  the  United  States  be  lees  "Injured"  be- 
cause Its  people  are  prevented  from  learning 
the  truth? 

We  don't  think  so. 

Thk  Elorroa's  Notxbook — Pkkss  Is  OtTAXODrc 
Youa   RioHT  to  Know 

The  raging  storm  of  controversy  over  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  papers  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  newspapers  has.  If 
nothing  else,  given  the  American  people  • 
new  insight  Into  the  clandestine  workings 
of  government. 

Prom  the  outset.  It  should  be  conceded  that 
government  must  of  necessity  work  In  secret 
with  respect  to  diplomatic  negotiations  and 
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certainly  withhold  information  which  is  con- 
sidered Inimical  to  our  national  security. 

So  the  queston  really  turns  upon  the  need 
for  preserving  confidentiality,  and  whether — 
as  stated  by  the  Justice  Department — "the 
nation's  security  will  sufier  Immediate  and 
Ureparable  harm"  with  continuing  publica- 
tion. 

E^dltors  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  do  not 
believe  our  published  portions  of  government 
document*  constitute  any  threat  whatsoever 
to  national  security. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  government's 
claim  that  publication  endangers  confident- 
ially of  communications  with  other  govern- 
ments. To  this  the  Los  Angeles  Times  offer 
the  observation  "it  would  be  much  more  a 
consideration  if  democratic  governments 
around  the  world  did  not  continually  spill 
the  diplomatic  beans,  and  If  officials  of  the 
American  goveniment,  from  the  President 
down,  did  not  tell  state  secrets  as  they  saw 
fit  and  for  their  purposes" 

As  for  the  breach  of  security  charge,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  McNamara  study  Is  merely  a 
recitation  of  history  and  was  directed  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  precisely 
that  purpose. 

The  revelations  deals  with  the  past,  not 
with  present  or  future  operations  So  one 
must  strain  the  Imagination  to  detect  any- 
thing In  the  Pentagon  documents  which  vio- 
lates the  Espionage  Law  or  endangers  tha 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

It  Is  Interesting  Indeed  that  President  Nix- 
on, whose  Justice  Dep>artment  Is  now  proee- 
cutlng  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  did  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor accuse  the  Truman  administration  of 
holding  back  classified  documents  iot  politi- 
cal reasons. 

The  case  Involved  secret  talks  between  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  President  Truman 
on  Wake  Island  on  Oct  15,  1950  Sen  Nix- 
on declared  that  Gen.  MacArthur  was  be- 
ing "smeared  In  the  press  through  conniv- 
ance with  the  administration"  "Certainly." 
Sen.  Nixon  said,  "If  classified  documents  are 
now  to  l)e  made  public,  the  commltte«>fi  of 
Congress  and  the  American  p>eople  should 
be  entitled  to  see  not  only  those  documents 
which  might  reflect  against  MacArthur,  but 
also  those  which  might  reflect  in  his  fa- 
vor," 

When  the  Truman  administration  did 
eventually  release  the  documents,  as  re- 
quested by  Nixon,  It  like  the  present  ad- 
ministration, expressed  fear  of  danger  to  the 
national  security  In  1951,  Gen  MacArthur 
remarked  that  the  six-month-old  documents 
had  "Just  about  as  much  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  Korea  as  a  report  on  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  Bunker  Hill." 

The  doughty  General  neatly  epitomized 
our  own  thoughts  on  the  Pentagon  papers, 
and  the  ridiculousness  of  charging  that  their 
publication  is  a  threat  to  national  security. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  always  a  stout  de- 
fender of  the  people's  right  to  know  but 
presently  pouting  that  "the  Pentagon  papers 
have  found  a  fresh  outlet  through  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times.  "  can  recall  at  least  two 
Instances  when  it  was  treading  deep  water 
on  the  question  of  military  security. 

On  Dec.  4.  1941— three  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Tribune  published  secret  Army 
war  plans  And  during  the  battle  of  Mid- 
way, a  Chicago  Tribune  story  revealed  on 
June  7,  1942.  that  we  had  broken  the  Japa- 
nese naval  codes. 

Either  of  tJiese  stories,  writes  historian 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  "might  well  have  caused 
Irreparable  injury  to  the  defense  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration could  have  made  quite  a  case 
against  the  Tribune  30  years  ago  but  In  the 
end  declined  to  do  so." 

"The  question  Is,"  Schleslnger  continues, 
'what  sort  of  case  the  Nixon  administration. 


in  these  far  less  stringent  and  perilous  days, 
can  bring  against  the  Times." 

In  Justice  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there 
was  no  censorship  code  in  existence  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Nor  did  its  publication  of  the 
makeup  of  the  Japanese  fleet  aproaching 
Midway  violate  censorship  since  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  code  at  that  time  which 
would  bar  this  story. 

While  government  talks  of  "Irreparable  in- 
Jury"  to  national  security  or  '  exceptionally 
grave  damage  to  the  nation,"  the  case  of  the 
Pentagon    paf)ers    h&&    yet    to    be    made 

For  surely,  no  revelations  vital  to  the  na- 
tional defense  have  been  published,  nor  are 
they   likely  to  be 

Having  served  in  the  Bureau  of  C-ensorshlp 
both  at  home  and  abroad  during  World  War 
II,  I  can  testify  that  the  Indiscriminate 
stamping  by  the  military  of  government 
documents  as  "top  secret"  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  extreme  skepticism. 

For  here  In  many  uistances  were  papers 
having  absolutely  no  relationship  to  na- 
tional security,  yet  stamped  as  such  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  those  who  were  exag- 
gerating their  own  importance 

In  such  clashes  of  Judgment  as  came  be- 
tween Censorship  and  the  military.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Invariably  sided  with  the 
Bureau.  In  that  declared  war.  there  were  no 
Intentional  breaches  of  security  by  the  press, 
then  operating  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment under  a  voluntary  code  of 
compliance. 

Such  demands  for  censorship  as  have  been 
made  by  the  military  In  this  undeclared  war 
are  of  no  validity  whatsoever  since  the  Con- 
gress has  never  invoked  a  state  of  national 
emergency. 

It  Is  useful  to  make  that  distinction  be- 
fore denouncing  the  editor,  or  charging  that 
he  is  a  subversive  character  who  ought  to 
be  tried  for  treason. 

Finally,  it  Is  well  to  know  that  otxr  gov- 
ernment often  makes  classified  information 
available  to  reporters  and  editors  Why  is 
this  done?  Benjamin  C  Bradlee.  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  explains  in 
the  text  of  an  aflldavlt  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

1 — To  Influence  a  reporter's  story  in  a  man- 
ner which  the  government  official  believes  Is 
In  the  best  interest  of  his  country,  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  government,  or  his  par- 
ticular point  of  view. 

2 — To  create  a  climate  of  public  opinion — 
national  or  international — favorable  to  such 
beliefs. 

3 — To  test  a  climate  of  oubllc  opinion  on 
certain  options  under  deliberation  by  the 
government, 

4 — To  curry  favor  "with  a  particular  re- 
porter or  a  particular  newsoafjer 

5 — To  Influence  the  American  electorate, 
and  In  certain  instances,  a  foreign  electorate 
It  Is  most  Important  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  realize — as  Ben  Bradlee  points  out — 
that  in  a  totalitarian  state,  where  the  press 
is  not  free,  the  government  uses  the  press  as 
an  Instrument  of  state.  Thus  the  press  prints 
nothing  that  Is  not  favorable  and  advain- 
tageous  to  the  state 

Under  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  there 
exists  a  free  flow  of  reporting  and  opinion — 
a  normal,  productive  adversary  relationship 
between  government  and  the  press 

If  the  press  reported  only  what  Is  advan- 
tageous to  the  government,  where  lies  the 
protection  against  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  the  government? 

And  yet.  unhappily,  a  growing  percentage 
of  our  citizens  and  especially  of  our  youth, 
aopears  to  be  favoring  restrictions  upon 
freedom  of  expression  by  the  media. 

The  press  Is  not  about  to  betray  this 
nation. 

It  seeks  rather  to  enlighten  and  to  serve 
as  a  guardian  of  your  precious  liberties  as 


granted  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  nearly  200  years. 


THE  PEDAGOGICAL  DABBLERS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  wais  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr  Speak.cr,  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  27  carried  an 
article  which  coald  well  be  indicative 
of  the  direction  m  which  the  field  of  edu- 
cation IS  heading  if  the  principle  of  ac- 
countability is  not  applied  to  education 
as  in  other  fields.  Louis  A  Schuker.  the 
retiring  principal  of  Jamaica  High 
School  m  Queens  in  New  York  City,  has 
for  his  44  years  in  the  city  public  schools, 
realized  his  responsibility  in  providmg  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  an  education  for 
those  under  his  direction  He  has,  as  in 
the  case  of  thousands  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators  the  countr>'  over, 
held  himself  accountable  for  performing 
the  basic  function  of  the  academic  com- 
munity— preparing  the  young  with  the 
basic  knowledge  and  principles  for  later 
life. 

Mr.  Schuker.  who  I  have  never  met 
personally,  became  controversial  when 
he  refused  to  allow  his  school  to  be  used 
as  a  forum  for  radicals  and  steadfastly 
confronted  any  efforts  to  distort  the 
basic  educational  function  Blessed  with 
good  health  and  a  love  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Schuker  enjoyed  the  fruits  accruing 
from  dedication  and  persistent  effort.  In 
the  Times  article  he  stated: 

I  have  pride  in  my  school,  in  its  superior 
faculty,  in  Its  excellent,  wide-ranging  cur- 
riculum with  provision  for  all  elements  in 
the  educational  spectrum,  in  its  achieve- 
ments— muslcales,  dramatics,  publications, 
athletics,  state  scholarships.  Westlnghouse 
honors — you  name  it.  we're  always  first  or 
second  in  the  borough 

He  struck  an  oft-repeated  theme  In 
questioning  the  new  innovative  trend  in 
education: 

One  way  to  Innovate  is  to  start  new  things 
If  you've  thought  about  them  or  haven't 
thought  about  them.  You  can  experiment 
with  almost  anytliing.  You  can  take  your 
food  backwards  if  you  want  to.  An  education 
experiment  should  be  Just  as  experimental 
as  a  medical  experiment.  A  doctor  should 
not  be  an  innovator  fooling  aixjund  with  his 
patient 

He  continued: 

Today  It  is  a  school  without  walls,  or  an 
of)en  campus  or  a  parkway  school  I  think 
the  basic  thing  is  to  have  a  good  school  and 
teach  the  kids  something  I  like  to  see 
achievement  and  time  that  Is  not  wasted. 

How  many  dedicated  educators  like 
Mr.  Schuker  are  leaving  the  field  of  edu- 
cation because  of  the  pedagogical  dab- 
blers is  hard  to  ascertain  One  thing  is 
certain:  imtil  these  expenmentalists  are 
held  accountable  for  the  students  in 
their  charge,  the  situation  is  bound  to 
worsen.  When  parents  adamantly  insist 
on  an  education  for  their  children  based 
on  time-proven  methods  and  principles, 
the  Mr.  Schukers  wiU  once  again  be 
more  in  evidence  in  our  educational 
system. 
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The  Times  article  follows: 

CONT«OV«lSIAL     PmiNCIPAL     AT     JAMAICA     HiCH 

School  Rings  Bh.l  tor  thi  Last  Time 

Loula  A.  Schuker,  the  controversial  prin- 
cipal of  Jamaica  High  School  In  Queens  who 
has  buUt  a  reputation  as  an  tron-wllled.  In- 
dependent administrator  and  outspoken  pro- 
ponent of  the  merit  system  In  hiring  educa- 
tors. Is  retiring. 

He  was  honored  last  week  at  a  retirement 
party  In  Oreat  Neck.  L.I..  given  by  some  500 
coUeaguee  and  friends  from  throughout  the 
city 

Mr  Schuker.  a  past  president  of  the  High 
Schools  Principals  Association,  who  has  de- 
voted 44  of  his  65  years  to  the  city  public 
schools,  has  decided  that,  despite  his  go 
health  and  love  for  his  work,  this  year  would 
be  his  last  at  Jamaica  High,  which  he  has 
served  as  principal  since  1965 

His  reasons,  at  first  puzzling  to  thoee  who 
know  htm  well,  were  stated  recently  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  at  the  Board  of  Education 

"Jamaica  High  School.  Integrated  with  a 
66  3S  ethnic  ratio  (65  per  cent  white.  36 
per  cent  bl&ck|  has  all  the  well-known  prob- 
lems of  a  difficult  urban  school  We  have 
the  usual  percentage  of  sick  kids  We  also 
have  a  number  of  paranoid  blacks  (sporting 
Panther  and  Liberation  buttons)  who  have 
been  inspired  to  look  for  trouble. 

■a  HANBrUL  or  LKTTISTS" 

"We  have  a  handful  of  white  New  Leftists 
Though  I  can  name  them  on  my  fingers, 
they  keep  the  pot  boiling  because  they're 
constantly  coached  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union 

"The  Board  of  Education  seems  utterly  In- 
different to  the  Imminent  destructive  effects 
of  this  triple  combination,  constituting  at 
Jamaica  of  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  entire 
student  body  I  keep  them  under  control  so 
that  we  may  have  a  secure  and  viable  school 
for  blacks  and  whites — but  at  the  expense 
of  becoming  more  a  poUceman-detectlve-dls- 
trlct  attorney-lawyer  rather  than  a  school 
principal. 

"Third:  I  have  pride  in  my  school,  in  Its 
superior  faculty,  in  Its  excellent  wide-rang- 
ing curriculum  with  provision  for  ail  ele- 
ments In  the  educational  spectrum.  In  its 
achievements — muslcales.  dramatics,  publi- 
cations, athletics,  state  scholarships.  West- 
Inghouse  honors — you  name  It.  we're  always 
first  or  second  In  the  borough 

"However,  despite  this  justifiable  sense  of 
success  and  warm  relations  with  an  apprecia- 
tive community,  my  amour  propre  has  been 
assaulted  by  a  Chancellor,  who  announces 
with  wearisome  repetition  that  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  school  system  are  failures,  that  the 
schools  should  be  turned  around,  that  we 
need  fundamental  restructuring  and  that  it's 
five  minutes  to  midnight." 

"I  am  surprised  that  he's  negative  In  his 
attitude  toward  any  administrative  practice 
of  mine."  commented  Dr  Harvey  B.  Scrlbner. 
Chancellor  of  the  city  schools.  "I  understand 
he  Is  one  of  our  finest  principals  and  I've 
never  had  any  questions  about  it." 

Working  within  the  system  has  been  the 
trademark  of  Louis  Schuker's  administration 
at  Jamaica. 

aCROOt.    IS    4S    TXAaS    OLD 

He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  aging 
hallways  of  the  45-year-old  high  school  are 
virtually  spotless:  that  hla  students  have 
won  Westlnghouse  scholarships  every  year 
since  he  became  principal;  that  hla  school 
has  led  In  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  that  the  lawns  and  fields  around  the 
sprawling  complex  are  green  and  have  not 
been  vandalized. 

But  Mr  Schuker's  philosophy  has  also  led 
to  a  bitter  confrontation  with  elements  of 
the  4.000  students  at  Jamaica. 

In  October.  1969.  Raymond  B4111er.  a  17- 
year-oid    student,    was    suspended    by    Mr 


Schuker  for  refusing  to  stand  up  or  leave 
the  room  when  his  class  pledged  allegiance 
to  the  flag. 

Young  Miller  was  permitted  to  return  to 
school  three  days  later  when  a  Federal  Judge 
enjoined  the  school  from  suspending  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  Infringing  on  the 
rights  of  other  students. 

Mr  Schuker  was  again  threatened  with 
contempt  charges  last  Elecember  for  allegedly 
harassing  students  who  remained  seated  dur- 
ing the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

The  petition,  filed  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  several  students, 
charged  that  Ml-  Schuker  and  members  of 
his  staff  had  been  putting  students  under 
pressure  to  rise  during  the  salute  and  warn- 
ing them  of  reprisals  and  bad  records  If  they 
failed  to  do  so 

Recently,  a  suit  was  filed  in  Queens  Su- 
preme Court  charging  Mr  Schuker  with  keep- 
ing a  political  dossier  on  David  Shalkln.  a 
militant  who  criticized  Jamaica  High  School 
and  Its  administration  in  a  radio  program  on 
station  WBAI. 

In  a  letter  to  Abraham  Wllner  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Schuker  conceded  that  he  had  re- 
corded on  the  student's  record  the  fact  that 
Mr  Shalkln  had  made  disparaging  comments 
about  the  school  and  Mr.  Schuker 

"We  note  many  things  on  our  record  cards 
when  they  concern  a  pupil's  activities."  Mr 
Schuker  explained.  "The  principal  of  the 
school  has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to 
record  factually  any  noteworthy  activities  on 
the  pupil's  part,  especially  If  they  affect  the 
school" 

Mr  Shalkln  Is  asking  that  the  notation  be 
removed  from  his  permanent  record  card 

Mr  Schuker  makes  It  no  secret  that  his 
great  adversaries  In  these  times  are  not  the 
students  or  parents  or  even  American  Civil 
Liberties  lawyers,  but  the  people  who  run 
the  Board  of  Education. 

"Ttiey  have  a  man  they  brought  In  as 
Chancellor  saying.  Boys,  you  have  got  to 
Innovate.' 

"Well,"  Mr.  Schuker  continued,  "one  way 
to  Innovate  Is  to  start  new  things  If  you've 
thought  about  them  or  havent  thought 
about  them  You  can  experiment  with  al- 
most anything  You  can  take  your  food 
backwards  If  you  want  to. 

"An  education  experiment  should  be  just 
as  experimental  as  a  medical  experiment.  A 
doctor  should  not  be  an  Ini^vator  fooling 
around  with  his  patient. 

"Today  It  Is  a  school  without  walls,  or 
an  open  campus  or  a  parkway  school.  I  think 
the  basic  thing  Is  to  have  a  good  school  and 
teach  the  kids  something  I  like  to  see 
achievement  and  time  that  is  not  wasted." 

The  principal  has  been  a  strong  critic  of 
experiments  such  as  Is  taking  place  at  John 
Dewey  High  School  In  Brooklyn  that  has  at- 
tempted to  offer  more  flexible  programing  as 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional  semester 
system 

And  he  has  defended  the  Board  of  Exami- 
ners, which  he  believes  once  accounted  for 
higher  standards  among  city  educators  than 
Is  demanded  now 

Mr.  Schuker  opposes  decentralization  In 
Its  present  form  because  he  believes  It  weak- 
ens the  system  and  he  is  against  promoting 
student  activism  because  he  feels  It  is  not 
the  Job  of  the  school  to  propagandize. 

"We  are  In  a  civil  liberties  syndrome."  Mr 
Schuker  said  "Teachers  and  principals  are 
looked  upon  as  enemies  of  the  children.  If 
you  make  a  procedural  mistake  In  pressing 
charges  against  a  student,  you  stand  to  lose 
the  case" 

Louis  Schuker  was  bom  In  1905  In  Chey- 
zew.  Poland.  His  parents  brought  him  as  a 
child  to  Columbia.  SC  ,  where  his  father. 
Morris,  had  set  up  a  general  store. 

In  1919.  his  family  moved  to  the  WllUams- 
bxirg  section  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  worked 


while  studying  at  Eastern  District  High 
School  and  later  at  City  College. 

His  wife.  MllUcent.  Is  a  guidance  counsel- 
or In  the  city  school  system  and  his  four 
children,  all  grown  up.  are  all  pursuing  ca- 
reers In  the  teaching  and  medical  fields. 

Mr.  Schuker  recalls  as  his  greatest  moment 
a  reception  a  large  segment  of  the  student 
body  gave  him  during  a  farewell  speech  In 
an  assembly  two  weeks  ago 

As  Mrs  Rose  Klrchman.  chairman  of  the 
speech  department  and  a  Jamaica  High 
School  teacher  for  18  years,  describee  it. 
"There  was  an  Instantaneous  ovation  from 
1,200  students  as  he  finished  his  si>eech. 

"Even  though  they  have  complained  and 
find  that  the  school  is  not  full  of  what  they 
expect,  they  cheered  the  man,"  Mrs.  Klrch- 
man said  "I  don't  think  he  has  ever  sought 
popularity  for  Its  own  sake." 

Mr   Schuker  Is  uncertain  of  his  future. 

Chances  are  he  will  lock  up  his  airy  of- 
fice on  Thursday  as  he  always  does,  bid  good- 
bye to  his  remaining  staff,  and  drive  his 
sporty  gray  Mercedes  onoe  more  around 
Orand  Central  Parkway  and  175th  Sta*et. 

"I've  been  sort  of  a  mayor  here,"  he  re- 
marked 


REVENUE  NEEDED  TO  PAY  FOR 
ESSENTIAL  SERVICES 

<  Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  remarks  that 
I  made  yesterday  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means : 
Stattmint  or  Hon.  Chajllks  W.  Sajjdman,  Jb., 

A    RCPRXSKNTATtVC    IN    CONGSESS    PROM    THE 

State  or  New  Jersey  (Sno) 

Mr.  Sandman  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  this  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  Charles  W 
Sandman.  Jr  .  a  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  My  district  is  comprised  of  the 
states  four  southernmost  counties  of  At- 
lantic. Cape   May.   Cumberland  and   Salem. 

Knowing  how  busy  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to 
be  brief.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  and  elab- 
orate on  any  point  of  theory  or  fact  men- 
tioned or  referred  to  in  my  statement. 

PURPOOC  or  TESTIMONY 

My  appearance  here  this  morning  Is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  Joining  the  bandwagon  to 
heap  more  proof  on  the  record  that  some 
states,  counties  and  cities  need  new  revenues 
to  pay  for  essential  services.  I  accept  this 
premise  as  valid. 

Taxation  on  the  current  sources  of  state 
and  local  revenues  Is.  In  too  many  cases,  al- 
ready excessive  Perhaps  a  better  word  is 
repressive.  There  Is  a  limit  on  the  extent  to 
which  a  revenue  source  can  be  taxed.  And 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  the  Governors  and  Mayors  of  the 
nation  that  such  a  limit  has  been  reached  on 
main  source  of  state  and  local  revenue:  prop- 
erty taxes  In  partlctilar 

Nor  have  I  asked  for  these  few  minutes  of 
your  time  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  short- 
comings of  the  Administration's  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing  proi>osals  and  the 
various  proposed  aunendments  to  them. 

I  have  stated  my  own  objections  In  the 
past  and  others  have  done  likewise  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  Further  critical 
testimony  would  be.  I  think,  an  exercise  In 
overklU. 

A    SPBCinC    SOLtmON 

Given  the  need,  a  clear  Congressional  de- 
sire to  meet  it  and  the  lack  of  any  fully  ac- 
ceptable solutions  proposed  to  date,  my  pur- 
pose today  Is  to  offer  a  specific  plan  I  feel. 
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based  on  over  15  years  of  both  state  and  fed- 
eral legislative  experience,  will  meet  the  need 
and  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

My  plan,  simply.  Is  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  relinquish  to  the  states  and  local 
governments  sources  of  new  revenues  they 
can  tax  directly  to  meet  their  specific  needs 
for  new  funds. 

"RTVENTTE   SOURCE   SHARING" 

I  call  this  plan  "Revenue  Source  Sharing  " 
Instead  of  forcing  the  Governors  and  May- 
ors of  the  nation  to  continue  to  beg  lo  Uncle 
Sam  for  larger  and  larger  annual  handouts. 
my  plan  would  give  them  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  them  to  tax  as  necessary 

The  sources  of  revenue  I  suggest  be  turned 
over  to  states  and  local  governments  are  (1) 
all  federal  excise  taxes  except  trust  funds, 
and  (2)  the  estate  and  gift  tax. 

These  are  the  two  levenue  sources  I  urge 
be  turned  over  to  states  ai.d  local  govern- 
ments so  they  can  tax  them  directly 

TAX    YIELO   IN   CASH 

The  President  projects  that  the  estate  and 
gift  tax  will  yield  »5  billion,  $300  million  In 
fiscal  1972.  And  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  un- 
dedlcated  excise  taxes  in  fiscal  1972  will  yield 
til  billion,  tllS  million.  Currently,  these  tax 
receipts  are  considered  general  funds  of  the 
federal  government:  they  are  not  assigned 
to  any  purpose. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  "Revenue 
Source  Sharing"  plan  would  enable  states 
and  local  governments  to  Impose,  collect  and 
keep  taxes  from  these  sources  alone  In  fis- 
cal 1972  In  the  amount  of  916  billion,  »415 
million,  all  In  cash. 

This  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
Administration's  proposals  for  revenue  shar- 
ing that  would  provide  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  only  $5  billion  in  cash  plus  an 
estimated  til  billion  In  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1972. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  »5  billion  in  "no 
strings  attached"  cash  Is  totally  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  need  for  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. My  plan  would  provide  over  tl6  billion, 
all  In  cash. 

TRANSFER    Or    JtTRISDICTIOIf 

The  one  most  attractive  aspect  of  the 
President's  "special"  revenue  sharing  propo- 
sal Is  the  assignment  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  some  130  "narrow  categori- 
cal grant  programs"  grouped  under  six  broad 
headings  to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  Is  an  effort  to  decentralize  decision- 
making and  to  allow  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  administer  programs  they  know  best 
how  to  handle  These  six  broad  program 
groups  are  rural  community  development, 
urban  community  development,  education, 
manpower  training,  law  enforcement  and 
transportation . 

The  Administration's  "special"  revenue 
sharing  proposal  would  give  state  and  local 
governments  wide  latitude  In  determining 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  participate  In 
any  or  all  of  these  130  separate  programs. 
Clearly,  speaking  of  my  state  of  New  Jersey, 
there  are  many  programs  that  are  of  no  par- 
ticular benefit  to  our  citizens. 

The  second  major  point  of  mv  "Revenue 
Source  Sharing"  plan,  therefore  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  for  the  federal  government  to  relin- 
quish Its  responalbUlty  completely  for  the 
administering  and  financing  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  other  words,  my  plan  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther than  the  President's  Instead  of  just  re- 
linquishing the  administrative  responsibility 
for  these  categorical  grant  programs,  my  plan 
also  relinquishes  all  financial  responsibility 
to  state  and  local  governments. 

ADMINtSTRATTVE    SAVTNCS 

When  I  first  read  the  Administration's 
"special"  revenue  sharing  plan  and  noted  the 


transfer  of  administrative  responsibility  for 
these  130  narrow  categorical  graat  programs 
from  the  federal  level  to  the  stales  I  assumed 
the  federal  government  would  realize  con- 
siderable savings  resulting  from  elimination 
of  several  thousand  employees  now  admin- 
istering these  programs  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  overhead  assigned  to  them. 

I  waited  over  three  months  for  a  Presi- 
dential message  specifying  such  a  cutback  In 
the  federal  bureaucracy  When  such  a  mes- 
sage failed  to  malerlailze  Mr  Chairman.  I 
called  The  White  House  to  find  out  about  It. 

The  response  I  received  was  unbelievable 
The  Administration's  position  Is  that  there 
are  no  plans,  at  least  publicly  now.  to  cut- 
back on  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
costs  of  administering  the  agencies  that  cur- 
rently handle  these  130  programs  being 
turned  over  to  the  states  Severttl  more  re- 
cent Inquiries  have  confirmed  this  position, 
as  preposterous  as  It  sounds. 

I  am  told  that  all  of  the  current  employees 
In  these  agencies  will  be  transformed  over- 
night into  advisors  and  overseers  to  assist  the 
states  In  taking  over  these  programs. 

Equally  as  shocking  was  my  discovery  that 
apparently  nobody  knows  what  It  costs  the 
federal  government  to  run  any  of  these  pro- 
grams or  even  how  many  employees  are  as- 
signed to  them  I  asked  the  White  House 
through  three  Special  Assistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent; I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
the  Budget,  the  Comptroller  Generals  office, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  others,  but  nobody 
has  any  idea  how  many  employees  are  In- 
volved or  what  It  oosts  to  administer  these 
programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  major 
point  of  my  "Revenue  Source  Sharing"  plan 
Is  to  Instruct  the  Executive  to  phase  all  of 
these  agencies  out  of  existence  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  this  plan  is  in  effect. 

Specifically,  the  agencies  or  parts  of  agen- 
cies that  should  be  phased  out  are  those  that 
currently  (1)  collect  the  undedicated  excise 
taxes  and  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  (2) 
administer  the  130  separate  grant  programs 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

I  also  propose  that  Congress  Instruct  the 
Comptroller  General  to  conduct  a  continuing 
investigation  of  the  Executive's  progress  in 
phasing-out  these  agencies  and  to  report 
regularly  to  Congress. 

riNANCINO    "REVENtTE  SOURCE  SHARING" 

As  most  of  you  on  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee are,  I  am  proposed  to  deficit  financing. 
I  believe  strongly  that  before  Congress  enacts 
any  program,  we  should  know  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  to  pay  for  it  and  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taJcen  In  advance 
of  enactment  to  secure  the  necessary  funds. 

In  the  case  of  my  "Revenue  Source  Shar- 
ing." we  are  not  talking  about  increasing 
federal  expenditures  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  talking  about  decreasing  federal  reve- 
nues by  over  tl6  billion,  using  the  fiscal  year 
1972  projections. 

To  make  up  for  this  tl6  Wlllon  in  'lost" 
revenues  the  States  and  local  governments 
would  be  collecting,  my  plan  calls  for  de- 
creasing federal  expenditures  by  tl6  billion. 
This  Is  not  as  hard  as  it  sounds 

Right  off  the  bat  there  would  be  a  cut  In 
federal  exf>endltures  of  approximately  tlO 
billion,  using  the  President's  figvire  by  turn- 
ing over  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
130  grant  programs  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Secondly,  another  tl  billion  earmarked  by 
the  Administration  as  "hold  harmless" 
money  will  be  unnecessary  under  my  plan. 
That  leaves  a  t5  billion  deficit  to  cover. 

There  will  be  significant  savings — though 
nobody  knows  how  much — from  eliminating 
the  agencies  specified  previously  In  this  tes- 
timony. 


To  make  up  for  the  difference.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  am  prepared  to  support  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  four  percent  surcharge  on  federal 
income  taxes  until  other  budget  cuts  can  !>e 
made  or  until  we  know  actually  how  much 
this  program  will  cost  in  ioet  federal  reve- 
nues." The  Interna]  Revenue  Senlce  esti- 
mates that  such  a  four  percent  surcharge 
would  yield  t5  billion  in  fiscal   1972 

THE    TAXPATERS     ARE     wn.LrNG 

Three  months  ago,  m  preparation  for  this 
proposal,  I  Included  an  lt«m  In  ray  annual 
questionnaire  to  my  constituents  about  reve- 
nue sharing.  To  the  question  "Do  you  favor 
the  Administration  plan  giving  New  Jersey 
tl54  million  even  though  it  causes  a  t5  bil- 
lion federal  deficit'"  23'",  of  the  13,022  per- 
sons resfxindlng  said  yes  71  percent  oppose 
the  Admlnistrauons  plan  and  6  percent  were 
undecided. 

To  the  question :  ""Do  you  favor  a  return 
of  the  Federal  alcoholic  beverage  tax  to 
states  which  would  give  New  Jersey  t290 
million  and  would  be  supported  by  a  federal 
4  percent  surcharge  on  your  federal  income 
tax?."  my  constituents  replied  as  follows  75 
F>ercent  favor  "source  sharing'  20"  oppose 
it  as  stated   and   5  percent   were   undecided. 

I  cite  these  poll  results  of  my  constituents 
Mr.  Chairman  to  point  out  that  c.^i.  though 
the  questions  asked  are  not  as  exacting  to 
the  two  proposals  as  might  be  desi.-ed,  there 
is  a  willingness  on  the  p^art  of  taxpayers  to 
bear  a  surcharge  burden  if  necessarv-  And 
it  Is  clear  that  my  constituents  favor  giving 
New  Jersey  new  sources  of  revenue  rather 
thiui  more  federal  handouts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  small  sur- 
charge is  a  tiny  price  to  pay  for  the  tremen- 
dous t>enefits  of  this  plan. 

THE     NECESSARY     LEGISLATION 

In  a  nutshell,  legislation  to  Implement  my 
plan  would  have  to  repeal  all  undedicated 
federal  exlse  taxes  and  the  estate  and  gift 
tax.  It  would  relinquish  federal  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  financing  of  the 
130  programs  and  it  abolishes  the  various 
federal  agencies  that  will  no  longer  be 
needed. 

MAJOR     BENETITS     TO     STATES 

Brlefiy,  my  "Revenue  Source  Sharing  "  plan 
has  the  following  major  benefits  to  States 
and  local  governments  as  compared  with  the 
Administration's  proposals 

(1)  It  provides  them  with  sources  of  over 
•  16  billion  In  new  revenue,  all  in  the  form 
of  cash,  instead  of  only  t5  billion  In  cash 
and  tll    billion  in  categorical  grants. 

(21  It  eliminates  the  expensive  "federal 
middleman."  States  would  impose,  collect 
and  keep  all  of  the  shared  revenues  instead 
of  having  it  go  through  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  various  Federal  agencies 

(3)  It  returns  a  meaningful  amount  of  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  responsibility  to 
State  and  local  levels  of  government,  thereby 
contributing  to  a  much  needed  decentraliza- 
tion of  public  power. 

(4)  It  more  clearly  defines  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion In  relation  to  that  of  state  and  local 
governments 

I  am  providing  this  Committee  with  cop- 
ies of  a  chart  which  compares  my  plan  with 
the  Administration's  proposals  Also  provided 
Is  a  similar  chart  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
both  proposals  on  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 

SUMMARY 

I  have  appreciated  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  and  sp>eclf5c  plan  to  this  Com- 
mittee. Mr  Chairman  .And  I  hope  this  testi- 
mony has   been   helpful   and  constructive. 

The  need  for  increased  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility and  revenues  is  clear  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  sincere  in  trying 
to  find  the  best  way  to  meet  this  need  And 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  best  way  to  do 
so  is  through     revenue  source  sharing." 
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A  Comparison  or  Costs  and  Err«cT  Brr-wnN 

THX    RSS    PLAM    and    THX    ADMINIfftXATION'S 

Okmekal    amo    Spscial    Rxtknxtk    Shaking 
Plan 

national  compakison 
AmovLTit  Of  funds  to  be  ihared 
Nlzon  plftn:  tlS.OOO  million. 
Sandman  plan:  tl6,4t5*  miUian. 

Type  of  shared  funds 

NUon  plan  ti  billion  In  cash  pluB  III 
billion  In  programs. 

Sandman  plan:  •18.410  million — all  in  th« 
form  of  cash 

Source  of  shared  funds 

Nixon  plan:  Federal  taxes  and  added  F'ed- 

eral  debt 

Sandman  plan:  State  collected  taxes  from 
aourcet  turned  over  by  U.S.  Oovernment. 
Effect  of  Federal  spending 

Nixon  plan :  Increase. 

Sandman  plan :  Decrease. 

Effect  on  Federal  revenue* 
Ntxonplan:  Increase. 
Sandman  plan :  Decrease. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  funds  by  States 
and  localities 
Nlzon  plan;  None  on  tfi  billion:  Severe  on 
•  II  billion. 

Sandman  plan:  None. 

Effect  on  Federal  agencies  now  administering 
the  230  grant  programs 

Nixon  plan  No  stated  change  in  cost  of 
operations 

Sandman  plan:  Total  Phase-out  ot  these 
agencies. 

Effect  on  Federal  agencies  note  collecting  the 
two  relinquished  taxes 

Nixon  plan-  None 

Sandman  plan:  Total  phase-out  of  these 
agencies. 

Effect  on  the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Nixon  plan :  None. 

Sandman  plan    Significant  Decrease. 
Distribution  of  funds  to  States  and 
locaiities 
Nixon  plan-   Arbitrary  Formula. 
Sandman   plan      Based   on   St  ate -imposed 
rates    on   certain   excise   and   all   estate   and 
gift  taxes 


A  Comparison  or  Costs  and  Bwrxcr  BrrwxrN 

THX  BSS  Pl^N  AND  -THX  AOMINISTaATION'S 
GKNEKAI.  and  SpBCIAI.  RkVKMUE  SHAaiMC 
PlJVNS 

STATS    or   KKW    JXMSKT 

Cash  funds  shared 
Nixon  plan:  flM  million 
Sandman  plan:  •419  million*  (minimum) 
Program   grants  available  if  State  loants  to 
participate 
Nixon  plan:  t295  million. 
Sandman  plan    Not  applicable. 


•Projections  are  based  on  excise  taxes  be- 
ing imposed  at  point  of  productions  which 
are  the  only  figures  available  Collected  at 
point  of  purchase,  the  same  taxes  would  have 
the  same  approximate  national  totals,  but  it 
would  be  more  evenly  distributed  between 
the  states. 

NoTx:  Currently,  federal  excise  taxes  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  are  collected 
at  the  point  of  production.  The  only  state  by 
state  breakdown  of  receipts  are  on  this  basis. 
Pot  the  R3S  Plan  to  be  most  equitable,  col- 
lections should  be  made  at  a  point  of  pur- 
chase The  figures  listed  above  are  based  on 
the  point  of  production  statistics  available 
It  Is  certain  that  if  point  of  purchase  sta- 
tistics were  available.  New  Jersey's  receipts 
via  RSS  would  be  stgniflcantly  higher  than 
listed  above. 

Por  More  Information.  Contact:  US  Rep. 
Charles  W  Sandman  Jr  .  U5  Cannon  Hoiise 
Office  BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC.  20615  (203) 
235-«S7a. 


Total  shared  funds  for  New  Jersey 
Nlzon  plan:  •449  million 
Sandman  plan:   •419  million   (minimum). 
NJ.    taxpayers'   Federal   tax    burden   to  pay 
for  shared  funds 
Nixon  plan :  •VSe  million. 
Sandman  plan .  None  No  Pederal  funds  wtu 
be  Involved. 

Federal  taxes  from  New  Jersey  to  pay  for 
shared  funds  but  Tiot  returned  to  New 
Jersey 

NUon  plan:  •387  million 
Sandman  plan:   None.  100%  of  money  for 
RRS  to  stay  in  N  J 

Increased  Federal  taxes  assessed  to  New  Jer- 
sey  taxpayers  for  shared  funds  programs 
Nixon  plan:  •aST  million. 
Sandman  plan:  None 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America  s 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  oiir  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  aind  as  a  Nation. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest 
length  of  highway  in  the  world  with 
3.704.914  miles  of  graded  roads  at  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  ONkill),  for  today  through 
Thursday.  July  1.  1971.  on  account  of 
oflOcial  busine&s 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  (permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Akcheh).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr,  ScHWENGEL.  On  July  6,  for  1  hour. 

Mr  Steiceh  of  Wisconsin,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Vanik.  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  Cotter,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  on  June  30.  for  10  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  DERwmsKi. 

Mr.  Thone  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Wyjian  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MiZELL  m  three  instances. 

Mr  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Arknds. 

Mr,  Keating. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Spence. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steele  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Memoers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Becich  in  three  instances. 

Mr    ElLBERG. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  AsPiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr    CORMAN. 

Mrs  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances 

Mr.  Huncate. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Dlinois  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  six  instances. 

Mr  Harrington. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr   Pepper. 

Mr   Praser  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 


SENATE  BELLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble auid.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  137.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  In  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  432  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Salmon  Palls  division.  Upper 
Snake   River   project.   Idaho,   and   for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3.  488  An  act  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  I>am  at  any  time 
before  September  30.  1978:  to  the  Ckjmmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


beth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle.  deceased  half- 
breed  Kaw  allottee,  pursuant  to  Private  Law 
90-318;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   .^ND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  followlnK  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  4724  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  5257.  An  act  to  extend  the  school 
breakfast  and  special  food  programs:   and 

H  J.  Res.  744.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  accordingl.v 
(at  5  o'clock  and  1  minute  pm  ^  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  June  30, 
1971,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Assistance 
and  Sales),  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
third  quarter  of  fl.scal  year  1971  on  deliveries 
of  excess  defense  articles  at  acquisition  cost 
and  at  the  value  speclfled  in  section  8(c)  of 
Public  Law  91-672,  pursuant  to  section  8(d) 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
November  6.  1970.  submitting  a  report  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  Murrell's  Inlet  Georgetown 
County,  S.C,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  US  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  adopted  Au- 
gust 31,  1986  and  May  5,  196fi  iH  Doc  No 
92-137);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  Illustra- 
tion. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  sale  by  the 
Pederal  Government  of  the  Alaska  Railroad; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

912  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natural leatlon  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice  transmuting  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  regional  solic- 
itor, Department  of  the  Interior  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  heirship  determination   of  Ellza- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printmg  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  els  follows: 

Mr  NEDZI :  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  in  Joint 
resolution  extending  for  2  years  the  existing 
authority  for  the  erection  In  the  District  of 
Colum'bia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  (Rept  No  92-311).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  514.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  S  1700  An 
act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Pederal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  U  S  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  (Rept  No.  92-312).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  515  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R  8699  A  bill  to  provide 
an  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  iRept  No.  92-313). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MADDEN.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  516.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  8805  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39  United  States  Code,  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  as  a  special  category  of  non- 
mailable matter  certain  material  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  to  Improve  the  protection  of 
the  right  of  privacy  by  defining  obscene  mall 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes  jRept  No. 
92-314)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Texas  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  517  A  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R  9382  A  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  Independ- 
ent executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No  92-315)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr  QARMATZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Report  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  I  Rept  No.  92-316)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr  A.NDREWS  of  Alabama  C<5mmlttee  of 
Conference  Conference  report  on  H  R  8825 
(Rept.  No.  92-317).  Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severalli'  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     BARRETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr   Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Eii.BEac,  and  Mr   Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) ■ 
H  R    9475    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces    who    are    narcotics   addicts     and    for 
other  purposes:  t.<^)  the  Comnuttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
H  R  9476  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  fo  as  to  f>ermJt  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  oom- 
municatlons  with  legislative  bodies,  and  com- 
mittees and  members  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H-R.  9477.  A  bUl  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CASEY  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr     Blanton.    Mr     ABEBNrrHY,   Mr. 
HEI.STOSKI,   Mr    PoAGE,   Mr    Peice  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Halj>ern)  : 
H.R.   9478     A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow   a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing   repairs   and    improvements   to   his   resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing  to  amortize   at   an   accelerated   rate   the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     DORN      ifor     hUnself,     Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mr   Brothill  of  North 
Carolina)  ; 
HR     9479     A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of   the   United   States   to   increase 
the    rale   of   duty    on    certain    tops,    rovings, 
and    yarns    containing    over    20    percent    by 
weight  of  animal  hajr  and  on  certain  woven, 
knitted,  or  nonwoven  fabrics  chiefly  used  for 
paddings  or  Interlinings  in  wearing  apparel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    ElLBERG : 
H  R    9480   A  bin  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment   and    implementation   of   programs  for 
youth    camp    safety:    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    HANNA 
H.R    9481    A  bill  to  pw-ovide  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid  cer- 
tain business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary 
and  urgent  financial  needs,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

By    Mr     HARSHA     (for    hlnaself.    Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr    Grover.  Mr    KifCZYN- 
SKi     Mr     Cleveland.    Mr     Gray     Mr. 
Don    H     Clausen.    Mr     Clark.    Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,    Mr     JOHNSON    of    Cali- 
fornia.    Mr      ZiON,     Mr      Dorn,     Mr. 
Hammerschmidt     Mr     Roberts,    Mr. 
Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr     Howard,    Mr. 
MizELL,    Mr     Caffeey,    Mr     Thone, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr    Baker,  Mr    Collins  of 
Illinois   Mr   Becich   Mr   McCormack, 
and  Mr    James  V    Stanton  i 
HR.  9482     A    bill   to   amend   the   Highway 
Safety    Act    of    1970    to    provide    additional 
funds   for   highway   safety   programs   by   au- 
thorizing  appropriations    for   such    programs 
In    an    amount    equal    to   40   percent    of    the 
revenue  collected  from  Federal  taxes  relating 
to    alcohol:     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works, 

By    Mr,    HARSHA     i  for    himself,    Mrs, 
ABztTG,    Mr     HECHL.EB    Of    West    Vir- 
ginia,   Mr     ROYBAL,    Mr     CHAilXS    H. 
Wilson.  Mr    Morse.  Mrs    Hansen  of 
Washington,      Mr       Hastings.      Mr. 
Yathon.   Mr    Collins  of  Texas    Mr. 
Scott  Mr  Powell  Mr  Kcykendall, 
Mr    BiAGCi,   Mr    Baring     Mr    Hoca.v, 
Mr       Halper.n       Mr       Nelsen,      Mr, 
Badillo    Mr    Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr, 
Mayne,    Mr     Bvchanan,    Mr     Dent, 
Mr     Rodney    of    Pennsylvania,    and 
Mrs    Grasso) 
KB..   9483     A    bill    to   amend   the   Highway 
Safety    Act    of    1970    to    provide    additional 
funds   for   highway   safety   programs   by   au- 
thorizing  appropriations  for  such   programs 
in  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue collected  from  Pederal  taxes  relating  to 
alcohol;   to  the  Committee  on  Public   Works. 
By    Mr     HARSHA     i  f or    himself,     Mr, 
ANDtasoN  of  Illinois,  Mr   Eshliman, 
Mr    Denholm,  Mr    Vander  Jagt    Mr. 
Vktsey,     Mr      .Vbochezk      and     Mr, 
Mann)  : 
H.R    9484     A   bill    to   amend    the    Highway 
Safety    Act    of    1970    to    provide    additioiial 
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funds  for  talghwrny  safety  progmms  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  such  progntms 
In  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
revenue  collected  from  Federal  taxes  relating 
to  alcohol;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  B4r.  KOCH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Com- 
MAN.  and  Mrs.  Dwmt)  ; 
H-R    9486    A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
HJl.  9486.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  death  pen- 
alty for  3  years;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PERKINS: 
HJl.  9487  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  condi- 
tions for  annuities,  to  change  the  rallroAd 
retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DXNT) 

H.R.  9488.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
Increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   RAIL3BACK 

HJR  9489.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive 
for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  in 
the  United  States  by  excluding  from  gross 
Income,  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  a 
part  of  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
distribution  or  exploitation  of  motion  pic- 
tures produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HH.  9490  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  earl7 
retirement  for  air  trafOc  controllers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    WOLFF: 

H.R  9491.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  9492  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
quasi-public  corporation  for  oceanographlc 
research  and  development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  F'lsherles. 

H  R  9493  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Olen  Cove.  N.Y ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr  Ad- 
OABBo.  Mr   Bucoi.  and  Mr.  Brasco)  : 

H.R  9494  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  In- 
stallation of  notse-suppresslon  devices  on 
aircraft  to  suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D  Po«D.  Mr  Vanix,  Mr.  ASPXN, 
and  Mr    Bingham)  : 

HR.  9496  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over  the 
United  States  until  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   ADAMS 

HR.  9496  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorise the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and 
employment  criteria  to  be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    BOLAND : 

H.R.  9497  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr     BURTON    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
ABOtTV^CK,  Mr    ANDcasoN  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr     BAonox).    Mr     BcoiCH,    Mr. 
DAi<nxi.aoN.       Mr.       Dkixums,       I^. 
EowAXOs   of    California.    Mr.    Folxt, 
Mr.    Hawkiks,    Mr     Hotxnxu>.    Mr 
KASTXNMxm.  Mr.  LxccrrT.  Mr.  Lu- 
J*N,    Mr     Mexos.    Mr     Idzi.cME>.    Mr 
Rtam.   Mr    Stzphxns.   Mr    Ttxbnan, 
Mr   Udalx,  Mr.  Vicoarro.  Mr  Waldix. 
and  Mr.  CHAkLxa  H.  Wiuion)  : 
HR    9498    A   bill   to  establish  a  na>tlonal 
recreation  area  In  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
Counties.  Calif.,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  AlTairs 

By  Mr    FAUNTROT: 
H  R  9499    A  bill  to  provide  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   FRET: 
H  R  9S00     A    bill    to   amend   the   Highway 
3«ifety    Act    of    1970    to    provide    additional 
funds   for   highway   safety   programs   by   au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  such   programs 
in  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue collected  from  Federal  taxes  relating  to 
alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    OARMATZ: 
H  R  9501    A  bill  to  amend  the  North  Pacif- 
ic Fisheries  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    GUDE: 
H  R  9602    A    bill    to   establish    a   national 
system   of  solid   waste  management;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Akends)   (by  request): 
H  R.  9503    A  bill  to  authorize  a  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug-depend- 
ent  members   of   the   Armed   Forces;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LANDOREBE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Aazrro,  Mr.  Bajuutt,  Mr.  Brvn.L.  Mr. 
Bcuu  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Dui^ki. 
Mr.  DoNCAN.  Mr.  Fiowxas.  Mr.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania.  Mr    Gudk.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr    Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr    Lent.  Mr   Mann.  Mr   Mc- 
Closket.    Mr    McDaoc.   Mr    Mexll. 
Mr    PoDXLL.  Mr    Rhodes.  Mr.  Rixcle. 
Mr.     Rosenthal.     Mr      Shoup.     Mr 
TxmjiT,    Mr     WaioHT,    and    Mr.    Ta- 
TmoN) : 
H  R  9504    A  bUl   to  provide  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  expenditures  for  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  air  pollution  control 
devices  on  used  vehicles,  and  to  provide  for 
certification  of  such  devices  by  the  Adminis- 
trator    of     the     Environmental     Protection 
Agency;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas; 
H  R.  9506.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of 
copyrights,  artistic  compositions,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  papers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MOLLOHAN : 
H.R.  9506  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  amphetamines  and 
certain  other  stimulant  substances  from 
schedule  III  of  such  act  to  schedule  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr    MONAGAN   (for  hlmaelf,  Mrs. 
Orasso.  Mr  HALPzaN.  Mr.  Dcbwinski. 
Bi4r.   Morse.  Mr    Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr    Frsnzxi..  and  Mr    Rosenthal) 
H  R  9507    A  WU  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  election  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   PEPPER: 
H  R  9508.  A  blU   to  amend   tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  prevent  an  Individ- 
ual   from    enrolling    in    the    supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  more  than  3  years 
after  his  first  opportunity  to  do  so;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  ROB: 
H  R  9509  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
desalting  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aitalrs. 

By  Mr  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  9510.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
determination  of  reasonable  additions  to  bad- 
debt  reserves  for  loans  by  banks  In  the  man- 
ner for  such  determinations  by  mutual  sav- 
ings banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  9511.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  veterans'  in- 
centive program  for  participation  In  the 
Ready  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.   9613.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  premi- 
ums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ULLMAN 
H.R.  9513    A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   the  Treasury   to  give  50  days,  notice  to 
Congress  of  any  proposed  change  of  regula- 
tions or  rulings  having  a  substantial  revenue 
effect;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  YATRON: 
HR.   9514    A   bin   to   provide   benefits   for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  an<l  Labor. 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND : 
H.J.  Res.  756.  Joint  resolution;  Stable  Pur- 
chasing  Power   Resolution    of    1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  DORN: 
H.J.  Res  757.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J   Res.  758  Joint  resolution;  Stable  Pur- 
chasing   Power    Resolution   of    1971;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  SNYDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  continuance  In  office  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res   760.  Joint  resolution;  Seebee  Me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  TREY  (for  himself.  Mr  Biester, 
Mr      DU     Pont.     Mr     Halpern.    Mr. 
Hastings.   Mr    Hocan.   Mr    Keating. 
Mr    Kemp.  Mr    Lent.  Mr.  McClort. 
Mr    McKrvrrr.   Mr.    McKinnet.   Mr. 
Petser.  Mr    Ruth.  Mr.  ScHhrxzBELi, 
and  Mr  &rxixx)  : 
H.  Con  Res.  352.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  control  of  the  production  and  traffic 
in  Illegal  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AspiN.  and  Mr  Hooan)  : 
H.  Con  Res  353  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

339  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  Tehama-Coulusa  Canal:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

330  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS      Rlsso   Colombo;    to   the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  9516.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gisela 
Hanke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF; 
H.R    9517.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Campagnuolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BROVHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.   9515.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MUda 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

93.  Mr.  HUTCHINSON  presented  a  peU- 
tlon  of  Ruth  Fischer  and  910  other  citizens 
of  Berrien  County,  Mich.;  protesting  the  tax 
burden  upon  the  worklngman  resulting  from 
welfare  claims,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE—rwesf/az/,  June  29,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  celebrate  our  national  freedom 
make  us  mindful  of  all  who  are  less 
free — the  victims  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression, all  those  yet  enslaved,  and  all 
those  whose  personal  and  national  des- 
tinies are  determined  by  forces  beyond 
their  own  control. 

Hear  our  prayer  once  more.  O  Lord, 
for  our  own  people  who  are  prisoners  of 
war,  for  men  missing  in  action,  for  sons 
and  fathers  and  brothers  whose  lot  is 
known  to  Thee  alone — and  for  loved  ones 
who  lonely  wait  the  day  of  reuniting. 
Hear  our  prayer  that  they  may  have 
bread  by  day,  rest  by  night,  relief  in 
suffering  at  all  times,  and  in  the  long 
and  lonely  vigil  the  awareness  of  Thy 
presence. 

Guide  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  the 
ways  of  peace  Lead  us  to  the  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  Thee  and  the  values 
of  Thy  kingdom  guide  aU  men  and 
nations. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the  praise  and 
glory.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Moriday.  June  28.  1971) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  F^ROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED   DURING    RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  28.  1971.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  June  28,  1971,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

That  the  Hou.se  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
9271)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Subsequently,  Mr  Montoya.  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported 
the  bill,  with  amendments,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  92-243 >  thereon, 
which  was  printed 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  June  28,  1971, 
be  approved. 

CXVn 1436— Part  17 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  &s.k 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  all  committ«'s, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Banking,  Hou.'^- 
ing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  which 
I  have  been  requested  to  except  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CVLENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  230  231,  and  234. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


STATUS  OF  PL^BLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE HOSPIT-ALS  .AND  OUTPATIENT 
CLINICS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  S  Con  Res  6' 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  -elative 
to  certain  actinties  of  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  requires  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics  system  re- 
main open  and  continue  to  perform  their 
responsibilities  through  fi.scal  year  1972. 

The  resolution  is  made  necessary.  Mr 
President,  by  the  administration's  plans 
to  make  basic  changes  in  this  congres- 
.sjonally  mandate  system,  including  the 
manner  in  which  health  services  are 
provided  to  Federal  beneficiaries 

We  first  heard  of  these  plans  through 
insistent  rumors  that  HEW  planned 
to  close  these  facilities  Later,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  re- 
flected a  radical  decrease  m  funds  and 
staff  which  gave  credence  to  the  rumors. 

Together  with  29  of  our  colle^pues  I 
introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
6  on  Februar>'  11  in  order  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opporturuty  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  Since  that  date, 
the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  these  matters. 

We  have  found  that  the  administra- 
tion does  intend  to  make  profound 
changes  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  system.  Plans  are  m  prepara- 
tion to  turn  the  facilities  over  to  the 


commumty  control  Moreover,  while 
closure  of  the  facilities  is  not  the  goal 
of  the  plans,  the  administration  is  im- 
willmg  to  rule  out  closure  of  some 
facilities. 

Mr  President,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  system  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  health  institutions 
m  America  It  represents  one  of  the  ear- 
liest attempts  by  the  Federal  (jovern- 
meni  to  respond  to  special  health  prob- 
lems among  a  segment  of  the  American 
people — namely  the  merchant  seaman. 
Tnese  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  climes  have  over  the  years  broad- 
ened their  services  and  have  established 
afi&liations  and  associations  with  other 
institutions  In  their  comm.unitles  to  as- 
sure that  they  offer  the  best  medical 
care  possible.  They  have  become  com- 
mumty landmarks  m  the  areas  they 
serve. 

We  understand  that  problems  of  utili- 
zation and  efficiency  exist  m  these  facili- 
ties, and  we  do  not  wisli  to  restrain 
creative  respon.ses  to  these  problems. 

However,  the  Congress  should  insist 
that  any  plan  for  the  hospitals  and  cUn- 
ics.  first,  assure  that  the  Federal 
beneficiaries  commuted  to  HEW's 
charges  are  provided  accessible,  high- 
quality  health  care  at  a  cost  comparable 
to  that  currently  paid  by  the  beneficiary 
and  by  the  Government:  and  second,  as- 
sure maximum,  use  of  these  institutions 
for  providing  health  care  to  the  commu- 
nity in  wluch  they  are  located. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  con- 
strain the  administration  to  a  schedule 
that  allows  the  Senate  to  review  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  detailed  proposals 
for  each  of  these  facilities  in  light  of 
these    concerns. 

Mr  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Congress  must  emphasize  its  right 
to  review  administration  actions  of  this 
magnitude  The  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  indicated 
that  the  proposed  changes  are  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  current  legislation 
Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  from  the  ad- 
ministration's testimony  that  these  plans 
went  a  long  way  before  Congress  was  m- 
formed  or  consulted.  The  budget  has 
never  been  changed— it  still  reflects,  for 
example,  a  cut  in  full-time  positions  from 
6.242  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  970  m  fiscal 
year  1972  Frankly.  Mr  President  I  do 
not  see  how  the  hospitals  can  operate 
until  the  end  of  this  calendar  year — as 
admimstration  has  promised— with  these 
low  staffing  levels  Every  concrete  indi- 
cation I  see  indicates  the  administration 
intends  to  proceed  wnth  their  plans  with 
or  without  congressional  consent. 
Moreover,  it  was  clear  from  our  hear- 
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Ings  that  not  only  had  the  administra- 
tion failed  to  consult  with  Congress,  they 
also  failed  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  Federal  beneficiaries  who  are 
served  by  the  hospitals,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  communities  In  which  the 
hospitals  are  located.  These  groups 
deserve  a  voice  In  these  matters,  and  the 
Congress  should  assure  they  are  heard 
by  passing  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6 

Mr  President,  there  Is  an  even  more 
troublesome  aspect  to  the  administra- 
tion's actions 

The  Health  Subcommittee  \a  in  the 
midst  of  hearings  on  the-  health  care 
cnsLs  m  this  coiantry  We  have  heard  dis- 
turbing testimony  on  how  the  shortage 
of  health  manpower  and  facilities  have 
driven  up  the  costs  of  medical  care,  and 
how  the  maldistrlbutton  of  manpower 
and  facilities  has  deprived  our  cities  and 
r'i.'-ai  areas  of  the  most  basic  health  serv- 
ices The  hospitals  which  serve  the  poor 
in  the  inner  city  are  disastrously  over- 
loaded and  in  serious  financial  trouble, 
Witnes.'^es  have  descnbed  outpatient  de- 
partments in  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals where  patients  wait  hours  for  serv- 
ice and  wards  which  hold  many  times 
their  intended  capacity  of  patients. 

Olven  LhLs  situation,  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  pive  up  any  usable 
health  services  or  to  fall  to  use  these 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  to  pro- 
vide services — especially  if  these  services 
could  be  tiUTied  toward  our  poorer  citi- 
zens, who.  of  all  Americans,  sufTer  the 
greatest  nefsd  for  health  care  We  want 
to  explore  every  possible  means  of  utiliz- 
ing these  hospitals  and  clinics  to  this 
end — including  the  authority  under  the 
Emergency  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1971. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  at  our  hearing 
testified  to  the  benefits  of  using  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics 
to  serve  the  underserved  areas  of  their 
commxinltles 

Mr  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons. 
I  urste  the  Senate  to  pass  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6. 

Mr  M-ANSFTELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
CSo.  92-238  ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord. 
as  follows: 

PHrNCtPAl.    PTKPOSE    OT    THE    RSSOLOTIOl* 

The  resolution  requires  that  Public  Health 
3erTlce  hospitals  and  clinics  remain  opeo 
and  continue  to  perform  their  multiple  re- 
sponslbUlUes  through  fljscal  year  1973.  during 
which  time  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Congress  should 
explore  how  these  facilities  can  best  be  used 
In  the  future  to  offer  comprehensive  health 
t:*^n  to  I'ederai  beneficiaries  and  to  best  meet 
the  needs  for  health  services  of  the  Nation 
at  large— particularly  the  needs  of  medically 
underse-'ved  areas  Identified  under  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  .Kct  of  1971. 

THI    MKID    roR    THI    UtSOLUTION 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8  was  Intro- 
duced In  Pebruary  because  of  recurrent 
rumors  and  a  flsca;  year  1973  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  budget  which 
Implied  major  changes  in  the  status  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
fiscal  year  1972  budifet  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics  shows  a  drop  In 


patient  care  dollars  from  $100  1  million  In 
fiscal  year  1971  to  $71  7  mUllon  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  a  drop  In  permanent  positions 
from  8.238  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  970  In  fiscal 
year  1972  This  level  of  funding  and  staffing 
Is  far  from  adequate  to  continue  operation 
of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  at  their  current 
level  of  service 

Hearings  were  held  on  Senate  Conctirrent 
Resolution  8  by  the  Health  Subcommittee 
on  March  8.  1971.  to  determine  more  exactly 
what  the  administration  plans  with  regard 
to  these  facilities,  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate and  necessary  role  of  the  Congress  in 
any  proposed  changes,  and  to  provide  a  forum 
for  communities  and  beneficiary  groups  af- 
fected by  these  plans  to  express  the  views  on 
the  future  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital and  clinic  system. 

At  the  hearing.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Roger  O 
Egeberg  indicated  that  the  Department  does 
In  fact  Intend  to  make  basic  changes  In  the 
status  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Including  the  manner  In  which  health 
services  are  provided  to  Federal  beneficiaries 
The  primary  change  which  the  administra- 
tion has  under  consideration  is  conversion 
of  the  facilities  to  local  control  and  use  Dr. 
Egeberg.  however,  would  not  rule  out  closure 
of  some  of  the  faclUtles.  These  changes  are 
to  be  Implemented  at  the  conclusion  oT  a 
review  of  each  faculty  but  the  administra- 
tion has  assured  the  Congress  that  no 
changes  would  be  Implemented  before  De- 
cember   31,    1971. 

The  critical  Interchange  on  these  matters 
at  the  March  8  hearing  went  as  follows: 

Senator  Kinnidt.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Egeberg.  for  the  statement  which  you 
have  made. 

I  suppose  the  question  which  occurs  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  Is  whether  the  public  health 
hospitals  will  be  closed  this  year 

Dr.  EcEBnc.  You  mean  between  now  and 
July? 

Senator  Kxnncot  Well,  will  they  be  closed 
between  now  and  July,  and  then  I  win  ask 
you  between  July  and 

Dr  EcEBEiG  No  I  am  sure  this  oould  not 
be  arranged  that  quickly 

Senator  Kxnnxst  What  about  the  follow- 
ing year''  Senator  Mathias  brought  this  out. 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  try  and 
lay  It  out  as  clearly  as  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  afTected. 

Dr  EcEBEKG  They  will  not  be  closed  at  all 
If  we  can  help  It.  They  will  be,  we  hope, 
transferred  to  the  auspices  of  some  strong 
local  group,  and  how  quickly  we  can  go  about 
that  depends  on  how  quickly  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  do  as  good  a  Job  or 
better  than  we  are  doing  now 

Senator  Kennedt.  If  you  can't  find  a  strong 
local  group  within  the  community  prepared 
to  undertake  the  kind  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  undertaking  over  the  period  of  recent 
years,  are  you  prepared  to  continue  to  re- 
quest from  the  Congress  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  continue  to  operate  these  public 
health  hospitals? 

Dr.  Eoebkbc.  We  certainly  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  see  to  It  that  the  beneficiaries  are 
taken  care  of.  Now.  it  might  be  that  a  hospi- 
tal In  a  certain  area 

Senator  Kennxdt  You  can't  say.  then,  that 
If  there  is  not  a  local  group  that  is  strong 
financially  and  is  prepared  to  underwrite 
these  facilities,  that  you  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  public  health  hospi- 
tals? 

Dr  EGKBna  Let  me  say  one  thing,  and 
then  my  colleague  will  take  over. 

The  point  is  that  In  some  areas  the  benefi- 
ciaries have  to  come  a  long  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  might  do  better  being  taken  care 
of  closer  to  their  homes 

Dr.  WU.SON  There  are  two  issues  when 
you  use  the  word  "underwrite"  I  think  that 
brought  Into  relief  two  Issues  under  discus- 
sion, one.  the  facilities  themselves,  which  we 


would  like  to  see  turned  over  to  someone  in 
the  community:  particularly  In  those  com- 
munities where  the  number  of  patients  is  apt 
to  be  greater  from  the  community  than  from 
the  seamen. 

The  other  is  the  fiscal  support  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries we  have  I  think  the  statement  is 
very  clear  that  we  Intend  to  continue  that 
fiscal  support  for  the  beneficiaries  whom  we 
have  a  respotjslblllty  for.  So  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  sort  out  those  two  Issues.  We 
are  not  asking  a  local  community  to  under- 
write the  beneficiaries  for  whom  we  are  al- 
ready glvlne  care 

Senator  Kenncot.  I  don't  think  my  ques- 
tion was  whether  you  Intended  to  free  your- 
self from  already  existing  responsibility  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 

That  was  not  really  the  question,  because 
I  can  understand  from  both  what  Dr  Ege- 
berg has  stated  and  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  you  are  prepared  to  do  that.  You  made 
that  quite  clear 

The  question  concerns  these  hospitals  that 
are  In  existence.  You  are  unwilling  at  least 
at  this  time  to  Indicate  that  beyond  this 
calendar  year  they  will  exist  as  they  are  at 
present? 

Dt    Wilson    That  Is  a  fair  statement. 

Dr  Egkbcbc  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing. 
There  are.  perhaps,  some  circumstances  un- 
der which  one  would  close  the  hospital.  The 
only  circumstances  that  I  can  think  of  would 
be  a  situation  where  the  beneficiaries  could 
better  be  taken  care  of  somewhere  else,  and 
where  the  local  community  did  not  have  the 
need  for  those  beds. 

Now.  r  think  that  the  local  community 

Senator  Kennedy.  Who  Is  going  to  make 
that  decision?  Is  that  going  to  be  made  solely 
within  your  department? 

Dr  EcEBExc  I  would  think  that  would  be 
up  to  the  Secretary. 

Dr  Egeberg  also  indicated  that  it  would 
require  $125-$175  million  to  modernize  the 
hospital  and  clinic  facilities.  Since  modern- 
ization was  recommended  by  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  Homlg  In  1988.  minimal 
renovations  have  been  accomplished.  Dr. 
Egeberg  Indicated  that  adequate  provision 
for  necessary  renovations  would  be  made  In 
DHEWs  plans  for  each  facility 

Subsequent  to  Dr  Egebergs  testimony, 
representatives  of  most  of  the  areas  In  which 
major  PHS  facilities  are  located  testified  to 
the  critical  roles  these  facilities  play  in  com- 
munity service,  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals, and  biomedical  research.  All  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  communities  could 
bear  the  cost  of  renovating  and  oi)eratlng 
the  faculties,  and  the  concern  that  tnese  es- 
sential services  would  be  lost  under  com- 
munity control. 

These  witnesses  also  testified  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  as  focal 
points  for  services  to  medically  underserved 
areas  under  the  authority  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  of  1971,  Public  Law  91- 
633.  The  location  of  most  of  the  hospitals  and 
clinics,  their  orientation  to  community  serv- 
ice, and  their  afflllatlon  with  the  P\ibllc 
Health  Service  In  which  the  emergency 
health  manpower  would  serve  all  suggest  that 
these  Institutions  offer  an  Ideal  opportunity 
to  address  the  critical  needs  of  such  medi- 
cally underserved  areas 

Mr.  Earl  Clark,  of  the  Labor-Management 
Maritime  Committee,  and  Mr  William  O. 
Moody,  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union, 
testified  to  the  higher  costs  and  poor  acces- 
sibility of  services  provided  to  beneficiaries 
under  contract  arrangements  or  by  agree- 
ment with  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties. They  testified  that  the  net  effect  of  pre- 
vious hospital  closures  was  curtailment  of 
services  to  many  beneficiaries  due  to  in- 
accessibility. DHEW  has  no  studies  of  the 
effects  of  previous  closures  It  was  clear  from 
this  testimony  that  DHEW  had  not  held 
serious  dtfcusslons  with  beneficiary  groups — 
or  other  afTected  community  agencies — con- 
cerning the  contemplated  changes  A  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
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mlttee  to  Secretary  Richardson  in  this  regard, 
and  the  Secretary's  reply,  assuring  consulta- 
tion with  such  groups  In  the  future,  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

Finally,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  OfUce,  Mr.  Paul  Dembllng.  testi- 
fied that  the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  Is 
that  the  PubUc  Health  Service  maintain  a 
hospital  system  for  offering  cau-e  to  Federal 
beneficiaries.  He  indicated  the  closure  or 
transfer  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  to  com- 
munity control  would  be  contrary  to  this 
Intent, 

The  key  Interchange  on  this  point  In  the 
March  8  hearings  went  as  follows: 

Mr.  Demblinc.  As  was  made  clear  In  those 
opinions,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  view  action  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  close  down 
the  entire  pu^^Uc  health  service  hospital  sys- 
tem as  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  legal 
authority  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary operates  and  manages  these  facilities. 

In  our  view,  such  an  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  run  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  as  manifested  In  the  1944  act. 

Moreover,  as  pointed  out  in  our  February 
23  opinion,  this  Interpretation,  of  the  1944 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  Is  the  only  one  in 
accord  with  the  long  history  of  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  so- 
called  Marine  Hospital  Service  which  was 
established  by  the  act  of  July   16.   1798. 

Whether  the  Public  Health  Service  should 
be  authorized  to  close  the  marine  hospitals 
Is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine, and  one  on  which  we  would  make 
no  recommendation. 

We  agree,  however,  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  6.  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  present  hospital  system 
be  maintained  and  considered  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Nation's  medical  care  facility  Is 
consistent  with  the  present  law  and  the  long 
history  of  hospital  use  In  this  Nation. 

That  summarizes  my  statement,  and  1 
would  like  to  offer  the  complete  statement  for 
the  record  together  with  the  two  opinions  re- 
ferred to. 

Senator  Kennedy.  They  have  been  in- 
cluded In  their  entirety.  Do  I  gather  that 
you  feel  the  administration  could  close  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  with  the 
exception  of  one  and  stUl  be  within  Its  legal 
authority? 

Mr.  DiMBLiNC  Well,  we  put  It  in  terms  of 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  maintain  a 
public  health  service  system.  Whether  one 
could  constitute  a  system  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  basic  concept  of  having  some 
kind  of  a  system.  It  was  more  directed  to 
the  fact  that  If  they  closed  one  or  two.  that 
might  be  within  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
but  there  has  to  be  a  system  maintained 
under  the  law.  as  we  Interpret  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  think  It  Is  com- 
pletely within  their  authority  to  close  eight? 
Mr.  Dkmblino  The  closing  of  all  eight  would 
be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  legal 
authority.  We  felt  as  we  read  the  law  and 
the  legislative  history  that  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Would  be  contrary? 


Mr   Demblino.  Would  be  contrary,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Even  providing  for  the 
beneficiaries  In  contractual  kinds  of  ar- 
rangements? 

Mr  Dembllng.  That  appears  to  us  as  not 
maintaining  a  system.  The  long  history  of 
the  public  health  service  system  starting  In 
1798,  was  always  one  where  a  system  was 
spoken   of.   and   considered 

The  transfer  of  the  authority,  we  felt,  was 
not  within  that  concept. 

Senator  Kennedy  I  know  we  are  not  get- 
ting Into  the  legal  niceties  on  this,  but  this 
Is  what  we  wanted  to  get  from  you  You 
think  It  is  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  au- 
thority in  closing  eight  hospitals.  What 
about  three? 

Mr.  Demblinc.  I  don't  want  to  beg  the 
question,  but  I  think  what  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  what  is  a  system  within  the  con- 
cept of  the  entire  Public  Health  Service.  If 
a  system  could  be  maintained  with  three 
hospitals  or  four  hospitals  and  It  was  con- 
sidered so  by  the  Congress,  then  you  would 
have  compiled  with  the  law  as  we  interpret 

The  clear  Intent  of  DHEW  to  make  basic 
changes  In  a  congreslonally  mandated  svstem, 
the  at  l>est  marginal  authority  of  DHEW  to 
effect  such  changes  without  legislative  action, 
and  the  strong  public  concern  expressed  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  changes  neces- 
sitate congressional  action  to  keep  the 
hospital  and  clinic  system  in  operation  until 
the  Secretary  can  formulate  and  Congress 
review  more  detailed  plans. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee's  consensus  la  that  certain 
basic  principles  should  be  covered  by  the 
Secretary's  plans  for  the  hospitals  and  clinics, 
and  that  these  principles  should  be  the  basis 
for  a  congressional  review  of  these  plans. 

Basic  principles 

1.  Any  plan  for  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
should  assure  Federal  t>eneflclarles  of  acces- 
sible, high  quality  health  care  at  a  cost  com- 
parable to  that  currently  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government — and  by  the  beneficiary  himself. 

Many  Federal  beneficiaries  are  not  covered 
by  employer  employee  Insurance  programs 
or  any  other  program  for  financing  care. 
Based  on  existing  data  and  testimony,  care 
offered  to  beneficiaries  by  facilities  under 
contract  with  Federal  Government  has  proven 
more  costly  to  the  Government  and  less 
accessible  to  the  beneficiary  DHEW's  plan 
should  show  how  their  proposals  for  provid- 


ing care  wUl  not  leave  the  seamen  to  his  own 
frequently  nonexlstlng  resources.  wlU  not 
Impose  higher  costs  on  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  Ijeneflclary.  and  wUl  not  subject  the 
beneficiary  to  undue  Inconvenience  or  delay 
in  obtaining  health  care.  The  plan  should 
reflect  consultation  with  beneficiary  repre- 
sentation. 

2.  Any  plan  for  disposition  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics  should 
assure  optimum  use  of  the  institutions  for 
providing  health  care  to  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located 

The  plan  must  reflect  exploration  of  how 
the  institution  might  be  used  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  community — e£pecia.ljy  the 
critical  needs  of  medically  underserved  areas 
In  the  community.  Opportunities  for  ex- 
panded use  of  the  Institution  under  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  should  be 
fully  explored  and  documented, 

A  hospital  IS  more  than  bricks  and  beds. 
The  DHEW  plan  should  show  how  the  exist- 
ing organization,  programs  and  staff  rela- 
tionships can  be  preserved  under  the  plan. 
They  should  also  show  how  the  physical  fa- 
cilities will  be  modernized  in  a  man.ner  ap- 
propriate t-o  their  functions  In  ail  cases,  the 
plan  should  reflect  the  Judgments  of  com- 
munity organizations  concerning  the  need 
for  the  institution  and  its  manner  of  opera- 
tion and  control  in  the  community. 

3.  Any  plan  for  major  changes  in  the 
method  of  providing  care  for  beneficiaries  or 
In  the  status  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
should  be  clearly  Justified  changes  in  terms 
of  existing  legislative  authority  and  should 
define  areas  where  new  legislation  or  amend- 
ments are  required. 

Costs  of  the  resolution 
To  carry  out  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
6  would  require  that  Congress  appropriate 
for  "Patient  care  and  special  health  services" 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $91,155,- 
000.  and  6,238  permanent  positions.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concurs  in  these  figures. 

The  current  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
shows  a  budget  authority  of  $71,682,000  and 
970  positions  in  this  category.  Implementa- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
would  therefore  require  an  Increase  in  the 
currently  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
authority  of  $19,473,000  and  5568  perma- 
nent positions. 


COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1971,  CURRENT  FISCAL  YEAR  1972.  AND  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 


Fiscal  year  1971 
(estiniate) 


Current 

fiscal  year  1972 

(estimate) 


S.  Con  Res.  6, 

fiscal  rear  1972 

budfet 


Medical  care  tor  special  {roups. 
Permanent  positions 


tlOO.762.000 
6.242 


{71.682.000 
970 


$91,155,000 
6,238 


The  committee  further  considers  that  ade- 
quate funds  should  be  appropriated  In  fiscal 
year  1972  to  cover  the  costs  of  such  renova- 
tions required  by  each  facility  to  permit  Its 
operation  in  Its  current  or  new  status.  While 
DHEW  estimates  that  there  are  modernlza- 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITAL  AND  CLINIC  DATA 
(Location  and  size  ot  l)ospitals  and  dinicsj 


tion  requirements  of  between  $125  mUllon 
and  $175  million  no  estimates  of  costs  can 
be  made  until  the  committee  and  the  Secre- 
tary have  reviewed  plans  for  the  futiu-e  status 
of  each  of  the  facilities. 


Stats 


Hospital 


Beds    Clinics 


Alabama Mobile 

^''tof"'* Sin  Francisco.. M".'""366'  San  Diego,  San  Pedro. 

J,'""!* Jacksonville,  Miami.  Tampa. 

S*"** Atlanta,  Savannah. 

J1***' Honolulu. 

""»*» Chicago. 

LouitiaiM New  Orleans 403 

Maryland Baltimore 238 

Maine 

Massadiuaetts BMiton/.'... '.'.'. '.'.'".''  190 

Hi'*''**" Detroit 

"'wwn St  Louis. 

JJjwYofk SUttfl  Island 636    Buffalo,  New  York  City. 

"hlO Clcvulanrf    Cim-iniMfi 


Portland. 


Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 


State 


HospiUI 


Beds    Clinics 


Oregon Portland. 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee Memphis. 

Teas.  Galveston 160  Houston,  Port  Arthur. 

Virginia Noifolk 210 

Washington Seattle 281 

District  of  Columbia Clinic 

Puerto  Rico..    San  Jujn. 

Al»»ka Annette  Island.  Juneau. 

Canal  2oa« Balboa  Heigtits. 

Virgin  Islands Charlotte  Amalie. 


Total. 


8 2.484    30. 
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Beneficiaries  served  by  hospitaia  and  clinic* 

American  seamen : 

Owners,  operators  of  documented  commer* 
clal  Ashing  vessels. 

Trainees 

M8TS  personnel. 

Alaska  Native  Service. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Army  Signal  Corps 

Plsb  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Other  PederaJ  seamen. 

Cadets,  maritime 

Motorboat  operators. 

Applicants  for  poeitlons  as  food  handlers 
aboard  vessels. 

Uniformed  service  personnel. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmcspheric  Admin- 
istration iNOAA).  commissioned  olBcers. 
crewmembers.  active  and  retired,  and  depend- 
ents 

Coast  Guard  officers  and  enlisted  men.  ac- 
tive and  retired,  and  dependents,  applicants 
for  enlistment 

USPHS  officers,  active  and  retired,  or  candi- 
dates, and  dependents. 

US  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  active  and  retired, 
and  dependents 

Armed  Forces  applicants  for  enlistment. 

National  Guard  officers  {dependents  not 
eligible) 

Foreign  NATO  personnel  attached  to  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  dependents 

Dependents  of  deceased  commissioned  of- 
ficers. 

Other  beneficiaries : 

Federal  civilian  employees. 

Discontinued  Federal  programs 

Other  beneficiaries  of  Federal  Government 
agencies 

Special  study  (cancer,  heart,  by  referral  of 
private  physician) 

Miscellaneous:  Foreign  seamen:  Immuni- 
zation and  Innoculatlon:  emergencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  national 
health  care  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  greet  goals: 
and 

Whereas  the  Nation  urgently  needs  more 
medical  services  in  areas  that  do  not  have 
adequate  medical  facilities:  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1798.  and 
the  Congress  broadened  its  responsibilities 
In  1956.  In  1966.  and  In  1970  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  merchant  seamen, 
coast  guardsmen,  and  military  personnel  and 
their  families,  and  preventive  medical  care 
for  urban  and  rural  areas  with  Inadequate 
medical  facilities:  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties provide  medical  services  to  more  than 
one-half  million  people  annually  who  could 
not  obtain  these  services  In  the  overcrowded 
private  hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basis 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals: 
and 

Whereas  the  fiscal  1972  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  m  funds  and  personnel  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics: 
and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1971  provides  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties to  offer  health  care  services  to  medically 
underserved  areas    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

The  concurrent  resolution  with  its 
preamble  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Improvement  oT  national 
health  care  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
goals,  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  urgently  needs  more 
medical  services  In  areas  that  do  not  have 
adequate  medical  facilities,    and 


Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1798.  and 
the  Congress  broadened  lu  responsibilities  in 
1956.  In  1966.  i.nd  In  1970  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  merchant  sea- 
men, coast  guardsmen,  and  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  and  preventive  med- 
ical care  for  urban  and  rural  areas  with  In- 
adequate medical  facilities:   and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  facil- 
ities provide  medical  services  to  more  than 
one-half  million  people  annually  who  could 
not  obtain  these  services  In  the  overcrowded 
private  hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basis 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals: 
and 

Whereas  the  fiscal  1972  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  In  funds  and  personnel  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics; 
and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1971  provides  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Health  Service  facilities 
to  offer  health  care  services  to  medically  un- 
derserved areas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics 
should  remain  open  at  this  time  The  Im- 
portance of  health  care  delivery  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  Is  so  great  that  the  Admin- 
istration should  fund  and  staff  these  facil- 
ities at  a  sufficient  level  to  allow  them  to 
perform  their  multiple  responsibilities  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  and 
during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972  During 
this  interval,  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
should  explore  the  resources  and  capabili- 
ties of  these  facilities  in  their  communica- 
tions, to  determine  which  facilities  should 
continue  to  be  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  facilities  should  be  converted 
to  community  operation,  and  which  facili- 
ties. If  any.  should  be  closed. 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  considered  an  Integral  part 
of  the  national  health  care  delivery  system. 


MORATORIUM  ON   KILLING  OF 
WHALES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  115>  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an 
international  moratorium  of  10  years  on 
the  killing  of  all  species  of  whales,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "is', 
stnlce  out  "instructed"  and  insert  "re- 
quested"; so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  requested  to  ciil  for  an  international 
moratorium  of  ten  yeirs  on  the  killing  of  all 
species  of  whales. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  blue  whale,  the  largest  crea- 
ture on  earth,  has  been  reduced  by  the  whal- 
ing Industry  to  a  point  of  near  extinction. 
and 

Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  has  placed  it 
In  a  totally  protected  category,  numbers  of 
these  and  other  endangered  species  of  whales 
continue  to  be  taken  In  error  by  whalers,  and 

Whereas     the    severely     endangered    gray 


whale  has  Increased  Its  numbers  successfully 
after  years  of  protection,  and 

Whereas  whales  are  mammals  with  large 
brains  and  a  complex  social  life  and  produce 
fascinating  and  complex  sounds  which  have 
inspired  serious  musical   works,  and 

Whereas  much  remains  to  be  learned  about 
these  unique  creatures  through  scientific 
study  of  their  behavior,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  to  prevent  conditions  that 
could  lead  to  the  extinction  of  animals,  and 

Whereas  even  those  species  of  whales  which 
are  not  In  Imminent  danger  of  extinction 
will  become  so  If  present  hunting  pressures 
are  continued,   and 

Whereas  whales  form  a  resource  which  may 
prove  of  Importance  to  mankind  in  the  fu- 
ture If  their  numbers  are  not  decimated  now, 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
led  the  world  In  placing  the  baleen  and 
sperm  whales  on  the  endangered  species  list 
so  that  products  made  from  these  and  other 
endangered  species  may  not  be  imported,  and 
has  also  moved  to  end  the  last  whaling  by 
its  nationals:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  requested  to  call  for  an  International 
moratorium  of  ten  years  on  the  killing  of 
all  species  of  whales 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  Res- 
olution requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
call  for  an  International  moratorium  of  ten 
years  on  the  killing  of  all  species  of  whales." 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  call  for  an  international 
moratorium  of  ten  years  on  the  killing 
of  all  species  of  whales." 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  92-239  >,  explaining  the  purf)oses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

puapose 

For  the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  serious  depletion  of  whale  stocks.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115.  as  amended,  requests 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  Inter- 
national moratorium  of  ten  years  on  the  kill- 
ing of  all  species  of  whales. 

BACKOaOUND 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  115  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Scott  on  June  15.  1971.  On 
introducing  the  resolution  Senator  Scott 
pointed  out.  "In  the  last  decade  more  whales 
were  killed  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  the  world — so  many  that  species  after 
species  have  been  reduced  to  a  pathetic 
remnant  of  once  great  numt)er8."  "The  full 
text  of  Senator  Scott's  remarks  Is  Included 
In  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Although  international  efforts  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  as  early  as  the 
1930's.  there  Is  little  evidence  that  these  ef- 
forts have  produced  the  desired  results  The 
most  determined  effort  In  this  regard  has 
been  the  1946  International  Convention  for 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling  which  has  as  one 
of  Its  primary  objectives  the  creation  of 
".  .  a  system  of  International  regulation  for 
whale  fisheries  to  ensure  proper  and  effective 
conservation  and  development  of  whale 
stocks  "  This  objective  was  entrusted  to  an 
International  Whaling  Commission  which 
the  Convention  established.  While  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  some  very  positive  steps, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  to  protect  several 
of  the  more  endangered  species,  there  Is 
nevertheless  a  growing  feeling  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  and  done  quickly — 
If  further  Irreparable  damage  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented This  feeling  of  urgency  was  expressed 
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by  the  Administration  Itself  when  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  told  the  Whaling  Commission 
on  June  21.  1971, 

Public  opinion  around  the  world  clearly  Is 
growing  Impatient  with  what  most  people 
view  as  a  failure  by  this  Commission  to  move 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  destruction  of  a 
unique  natural  resource. 

The  full  text  of  the  Johnson  statement  is 
Included  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

COMMriTEZ    ACTION 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
sidered S.J.  Res  115  in  executive  session  on 
June  22  and,  again,  on  June  23,  when  It  re- 
ported It  out,  as  amended,  by  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

The  Committee's  quick  action  on  the  res- 
olution came  as  a  result  of  the  urgency 
which  It  attached  to  the  problem  and  the 
hopje  that  such  action  would  have  a  favorable 
Impact  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  which  was  en- 
gaged in  Its  23rd  annual  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Its  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  115,  the 
Committee  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  formal  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  brought  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion. On  the  other  band,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  personal  appeals  made  In  support  of 
the  resolution,  plus  the  Committee  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  mall — all  of  It  urging 
positive  action  on  S.J.  Res.  115.  A  sample  of 
the  Committee's  mall  on  the  matter  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

AMENDMENT 

As  originally  Introduced.  S.J.  Res.  115  "in- 
structed" the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  a 
ten-year  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  all 
species  of  whales.  The  Committee  felt  that 
the  use  of  this  term  might  be  viewed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  particular  as  being  somewhat  abrasive. 
Mindful  of  this  kind  of  sensitivity,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  voted  unanimously  to 
replace  the  terms  "Instructing"  and  "In- 
structed" with  "requesting"  and  "requested." 
The  Committee  felt  that  this  change  In  term- 
inology would  stUl  convey  Its  strong  senti- 
ments on  the  whole  Issue. 


PROTECTION.  MANAGEMENT  AND 
CONTROL  OF  WILD  FREE-ROAM- 
ING HORSES  AND  BURROS  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  fS.  1116)  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  msert: 

Section  1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, consistent  with  section  101(b)(4)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-190),  that  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  are  living  symbols  of  the 
historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West;  that 
they  contribute  to  the  diversity  of  life  forms 
within  the  Nation  and  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
American  people:  that  these  horses  and  bur- 
ros are  fast  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene:  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  shall 
be  protected  from  capture,  branding,  harass- 
ment, or  unlawful  death  as  a  national  heri- 
tage species,  and  as  a  national  esthetic  re- 
source: and  that  to  accomplish  these  ends 
they  are  to  be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  natural  ecological  system  of  the  public 
lands. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act.  (a)  "Secre- 
tary" shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  cooperation  of  and  In  con- 


junction with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
when  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  are  In- 
volved or  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
veterinarians  or  other  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  (b)  "wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros"  refer  to  all  un- 
branded  and  unclaimed  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  are  hereby  declared  to  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  management  and  protection  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  protect  and 
manage  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
as  components  of  the  public  lands  and  In 
addition  shall  designate,  establish,  and  main- 
tain specified  ranges  on  public  lands  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  existing  bands 
of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros.  The 
Secretary  shall  manage  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  in  such  a  way  as  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  thriving,  natural, 
and  ecological  balance  among  fauna  and 
flora:  such  balance  shall  be  determined  by 
qualified  scientists  In  the  field  of  biology  and 
ecology,  some  of  whom  are  independent  of 
both  Federal  and  State  agencies  ar;d  may  In- 
clude members  of  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished in  section  6  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however :  That  such  management  activities 
shall  be  at  sis  mlalmal  a  level  as  feasible  (bi 
Where  a  habitat  is  found  to  be  over-popu- 
lated, the  Secretar>'.  In  consultation  with  his 
Advisory  Board,  may  order  destroyed  in  as 
humane  a  manner  as  possible,  old  sick,  or 
lame  animals,  and  then  If  need  be.  may  re- 
move by  capture  and  offer  for  private  main- 
tenance under  humane  treatment  and  care, 
additional  horses  and  burros  determined  to 
be  In  excess  provided  that  such  animals  shall 
not  be  used  In  rodeos  or  for  monetary  gain. 
(C)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  ordering  destroyed  In  as 
humane  a  manner  as  possible  a  wild  free- 
roaming  horse  or  burro  when  such  action  Is 
considered  an  act  of  mercy. 

Sec.  4.  If  wild  free-roaming  horses  or 
burros  wander  from  the  public  lands  onto 
privately  owned  land  or  land  leased  from  the 
Government,  the  owners  or  lessees  of  such 
land  may  Inform  the  nearest  Federal  marshal 
or  agent  of  the  Secretary  who,  in  turn,  shall 
arrange  to  have  the  animals  promptly  re- 
moved. In  no  event  shall  the  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  be  destroyed  except 
by  the  agents  of  the  Secretary  However, 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
a  prohibition  against  Individuals  maintain- 
ing wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  on 
their  private  lands,  or  lands  leased  from  the 
Government  so  long  as  these  animals  are 
being  protected  pursuant  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  Individuals  who  maintain  such 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  on  their 
private  lands  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
agent  of  the  Secretary  and  supply  him  vrtth 
a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  number 
of  animals  so  maintained. 

Sec.  5.  A  person  claiming  ownership  of  a 
horse  or  burro  on  the  public  lands  shall  be 
entitled  to  recovery  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  branding  and  estray  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  it  is  found. 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
landowners  and  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance  of   the   purposes  of   this  Act 

Sec.  7  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  an  advisory-  board  of  net 
more  than  nine  members  to  ad\-lse  on  any 
matter  relating  to  free-roemlng  horses  and 
burros  and  their  management  and  protec- 
tion. He  shall  select  as  advisers  persons  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  or  State 
governments  and  whom  he  deems  to  have 
special  knowledge  about  protection  of  horses 
and  burros,  management  of  wildlife,  animal 
husbandry,    or    natural    resources    manage- 


ment. Members  of  the  board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem 
for  expenses  In  addition  to  actual  travel 
expenses  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  board 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  p>erson  who  knowingly 
does,  or  attempts  to  do.  any  of  the  follow- 
ing, without  authority,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both; 

(I)  willfully  removing  of  a  wild  free-roam- 
ing horse  or  burro,  protected  by  this  Act, 
from  the  public  domain: 

(II)  converting  a  wild  free-roaming  horse 
or  burro  to  a  private  use: 

(Ul)  maliciously  causing  the  death  of  any 
wild  free-roaming  horse  or  burro  or  harassing 
It;  and 

(Iv)  processing  or  permitting  the  process- 
ing of  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  or  burro  or 
Its  remains  into  commercial  products. 

(b)  Any  person  otherwise  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  pursuant  hereto,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  lo  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary,  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO  lor 
each  such  violation  No  such  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  unless  the  person  has  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation  Any  such  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary  Upon 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
shall  Institute,  or  have  Instituted,  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  to  collect  such  penalty 
In  the  United  States  district  couru  which 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  such  actions 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  recovery  of  actual  damages  and  costs, 
nor  shall  this  Act  preclude  customary  dis- 
posal of  the  remains  of  deceased  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros,  including  thoee 
In  the  authorized  possession  of  private  pes- 
tles,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  remains,  or 
any  part  thereof,  be  sold  for  any  considera- 
tion, directly  or  Indirectly. 

Sec.  9.  Any  designated  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  D>epartment  of 
Agriculture  shall  have  power,  without  war- 
rant, to  arrest  any  person  committing  in  the 
presence  of  such  employee  a  violation  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto, 
and  to  take  such  person  immediately  for  ex- 
amination or  trial  before  an  officer  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  shall  have 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess Issued  by  an  officer  or  oourt  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto.  Any  Judge  of  a  court  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
United  States  commissioner  may.  within  his 
respective  Jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or 
affirmation  showing  probable  cause  Issue 
warrants  In  all  such  cases 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  those  studies  of  the 
habits  of  wUd  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  that  he  may  deem  necessary  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  In  this  blU  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  Secretary  power  to  relo- 
cate wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to 
areas  of  the  public  lands  where  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  do  not  presently 
exist. 

Sec  13  After  the  expiration  of  thirty  cal- 
endar months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  twenty-four  cal- 
endar months  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  Act,  Including 
a  summary  of  enforcement  and  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  number  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  under  his  Juris- 
diction, together  with  such  recommendations 
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for  legisUtlve  or  otber  •cUons  as  he  might 
deem  appropriate. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  I  shall  not  object — I  note 
that  the  bill  requires  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild,  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burroe  on  public 
lands 

I  should  like  the  distingiiished  major- 
ity leader  to  advise  me  whether  that  in- 
cludes members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  and  we  are  an 
exception 

Mr  SCOTT  Therefore,  Mr  President, 
because  I  am  In  favor  of  wild,  free- 
roaming  burros 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  will 
notice  that  the  bill  has  been  reported 
with  an  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of 
wild,  free-roaming  burros  I  l)elieve  they 
are  good  for  other  people's  causes.  I 
therefore  withhold  objection. 

Mr  JACKSON  subsequently  said :  I  am 
certainly  pleased  that  S.  1116,  which  I 
introduced  for  myself  and  34  cosponsors 
who  have  Joined  me.  is  to  receive  such 
prompt  consideration  by  the  full  Senate 
I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  firm 
support  and  endorsement  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr  HATriKLO). 
who  was  an  initial  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  concern  for  the  wild  horses 
and  burros  of  our  western  range  recog- 
nizes that  a  segment  of  our  American 
heritage  is  very  much  in  danger 

The  need  for  action  is  Immediate.  If 
enacted  into  law.  this  bill  will  place  all 
wild,  free- roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
the  public  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
slautjhter  and  unspeakable  cruelty  that 
these  anmials  have  been  subjected  to  is 
continuing  unabated.  Unofficial  reports 
and  newspaoer  articles  indicate  that 
hunting  and  harassment  of  these  animals 
IS  happenmg  now  at  the  very  time  this 
bill  is  being  considered.  Unless  action  is 
taken  promotly,  a  part  of  our  Nation's 
pioneer  heritage  will  be  lost  forever 
through  callous  cruelty.  What  is  the  price 
for  our  Nation's  heritage?  I  certainly 
hope  the  answer  is  not  6  cents  a  pound 
delivered  at  the  local  slaughterhouse 

AfBrmative  action  by  the  Senate  will  be 
a  positive  endorsement  of  the  rugged  In- 
dependence and  tireless  energy  of  the 
western  pioneer  forebearers.  The  need  is 
now.  Since  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure on  March  4,  the  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  horses  Involved  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment was  revised  downward  from  17,000 
horses  to  9,500  This  is  an  alarming  trend 
and  serves  to  Illustrate  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action. 

We  are  dealing  with  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  these  animals  but  with  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  history  Boys  and  girls 
in  our  country  grow  up  with  tales  of  pio- 
neers, Indians,  and  wild  horses.  This  Is 
part  of  the  dream  of  growing  up  in  Amer- 
ica In  spite  of  public  outrage,  this  bloody 
traffic  continues,  and  it  is  time  that  this 
senseless  slaughter  is  brought  to  an  end. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  demon- 
strate to  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 


try the  importance.  Interest,  and  con- 
cern that  we  have  in  preserving  our  wild 
animals  and  in  particular  the  wild  horses 
and  burros  of  our  great  public  domain 

I  ask  permi-sslon  that  portions  of  the 
committee  report  accompanying  S.  1116 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

OOMMrrTEZ      AMENDMINT 

Many  of  the  changes  made  by  the  commit- 
tee are  minor  or  technical  in  nature  How- 
ever, several  of  the  amendments  significantly 
affect  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  recom- 
mended legislation  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  major  changes  is  believed  necessary  in 
order  that  the  Intent  of  the  committee  be 
clanfled 

The  emphasis  on  specific  ranges  as  a  man- 
agement tool  for  the  protection  of  the  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  as  contained 
In  the  original  version  of  S  1116  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  committee  During  the 
course  of  the  April  30  hearing,  witnesses  re- 
peatedly urged  that  the  wild  free-roaming 
horaes  and  burros  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  multiple-use  system  of  the  public  lands 
and  not  be  placed  in  set-aside  areas  for  their 
exclusive  use  TMtlmony  by  administration 
witnesses  Indicated  that  the  animals  are  al- 
ready given  consideration  when  programs 
are  formulated  for  resource  use  and  alloca- 
tion and  the  committee  believes  that  this 
practice  should  continue  The  principal  goal 
of  this  legislation  la  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  animals  from  man  and  not  the 
single  use  management  of  areas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wild  free-ro&mlng  horses  and  burros. 
It  la  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  be  8i>e- 
clfically  incorporated  as  a  component  of  the 
multiple-use  management  plans  governing 
the  use  of  the  public  lands. 

A  basic  difficulty  in  determining  the  in- 
tended scope  of  the  legislation  is  the  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  wild  free-roaming 
horse  or  burro.  Particular  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  witnesses  during  the  hearing  that 
the  original  text  of  8.  1116  did  not  recognize 
claims  by  individuals  to  ownership  of  un- 
branded  horses  or  burros  on  public  lands 
Addition  of  the  word  'unclaimed"  In  the 
definition  of  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  or 
burro  serves  to  give  recognition  to  the  valid 
claims  of  Individuals.  In  addition,  a  new  sec- 
tion 5  was  added  to  emphasize  the  ability  of 
an  Individual  to  prove  ownership  of  a  horse 
or  burro  on  the  public  lands  under  the  brand- 
ing and  estray  laws  of  the  State  In  which  it 
Is  found  It  Is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
claim  and  prove  ownership  under  the  respec- 
tive State  branding  and  estray  laws  be 
abrogated,  nor  that  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  body  should  not  exercise  their  statutory 
authority  and  obligation  if  the  question  of 
private  ownership  of  a  horse  or  burro  should 
be  raised. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  management  of  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  be  kept  to  a  minimum  both 
from  the  aspect  of  reducing  costs  of  such  a 
program  as  well  as  to  deter  the  possibility  of 
■zooUke"  developments  An  Intensive  man- 
agement program  of  breeding,  branding,  and 
physical  care  would  destroy  the  very  concept 
that  this  legislation  seeks  to  preserve  A  re- 
current theme  in  testimony  by  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  advocates,  in  effect, 
leaving  the  animals  alone  to  fend  for  them- 
selves and  placing  primary  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  animals  from  continued 
slaughter  and  harassment  by  man.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  the  protection 
of  these  animals  from  such  unlawful  death 
or  harassment  be  paramount  in  management 
actlvlUes 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some  con- 


trol over  the  numbers  of  animals  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  maintain  an  ecological 
balance  in  an  area  Guidelines  for  reducing 
the  population  of  wild-free-roaming  horses 
or  burros  In  an  area  are  provided  In  the  meas- 
ure but  It  should  be  noted  that  any  reduction 
should  l)e  carefully  weighed  before  being 
undertaken  The  committee  does  not  intend 
that  the  provision  for  a  reduction  In  numbers 
as  contained  in  the  measure  be  considered  a 
license  for  Indiscriminate  slaughter  or  re- 
moval of  the  wild  free-roaming  horses  or 
burros. 

Careful  consideration  by  the  committee  of 
the  penalty  provisions  contained  in  the  act 
led  to  Inclusion  of  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
remedies  for  violations  of  the  act.  It  Is  the  be- 
lief of  the  committee  that  this  suggested 
amendment  would  provide  administrative 
flexibility  thereby  enhancing  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  measure  as  well  as  rrilevlng 
the  burden  which  would  otherwise  be  placed 
upon  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  the  expressed  intent  of  the  committee 
to  remove  the  poeslbllUy  of  monetary  gain 
from  exploitation  of  these  animals  However, 
the  committee  recognizes  the  difficulties  that 
may  be  encountered  when  It  Is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  remains  of  a  deceased  wild 
free-roaming  horse  or  burro  whether  or  not 
It  is  In  the  authorized  possession  of  a  private 
party  Because  of  thU.  the  committee  believes 
that  It  is  essential  that  the  customary  meth- 
ods of  disposal  of  the  remains  of  deceased 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  be  per- 
mitted: as  long  as  the  remains  are  not  sold 
for  any  consideration  directly,  or  indirectly. 
Pot  example,  this  would  not  preclude  an  In- 
dividual who  has  In  his  authorized  posses- 
sion the  remains  of  a  deceased  wild  free- 
roaming  horse  or  burro  from  permitting  the 
remains  to  be  utilized  In  a  commercial  proc- 
ess If  that  is  the  customary  method  of  dis- 
posal so  long  as  the  Individual  does  not  re- 
ceive any  consideration. 

To  Insure  that  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  the  commit- 
tee has  amended  the  measure  to  confer  upon 
certain  employees  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  the  powers  of  arrest 
for  violation  of  the  act:  such  employees  hav- 
ing been  specifically  designated  by  their  re- 
spective Secretaries  to  receive  such  power.  It 
la  envisioned  by  the  committee  that  such 
designated  employees  wUI  be  fully  Informed 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  well  as  their 
respective  responsibilities  for  proper  enforce- 
ment procedure 

Because  of  the  lack  of  Information  con- 
cerning these  animals  the  committee  has 
included  In  the  measure  provisions  for 
needed  studies  of  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  It  may  very  well  be  that 
studies  of  the  habits  of  the  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  may  reveal  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  protection,  management,  and 
control  The  need  for  flexibility  Is  recognized 
and  provision  Is  made  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  every  2  years  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  a  report  which  may  Include  his 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions as  he  might  deem  appropriate. 

SECTION-BT-SCCTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  states  the  various  purposes  of 
the  act.  Specifically,  It  states  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  few  remaining 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  be  given 
protection  as  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
It  states  that  toward  this  end  the  animals 
are  to  be  considered  an  Integral  part  of  the 
natural  ecological  system  of  the  public  lands. 

Section  3  defines  "Secretary",  and  "wild 
free-roaming  horses   and  burros." 

Section  3  places  all  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  manage- 
ment of  the  animals  as  components  of  the 
public  lands. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  keeping  of  wild 
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free-roaming  horses  or  burros  on  private 
land  or  lands  leased  from  the  Government, 
If  the  animals  are  being  protected  from  the 
harassment  which  thU  bUl  Is  designed  to 
alleviate. 

Section  5  recognizes  the  right  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  prove  ownership  of  a  horse  or  burro 
on  the  public  lands  under  the  branding  and 
estray  laws  of  the  State  In  which  It  Is  found. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  with 
private  landowners,  and  to  Issue  certain  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary. 

Section  7  calls  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
an  advisory  board  of  nongovernmental  ex- 
peru  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Section  8  provides  penalties  for  those  who 
might  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act  or 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  permit  the  customary  disposal 
of  the  remains  of  deceased  wild  free-roaming 
horses  or  burros 

Section  9  confers  upon  certain  employees  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture the  powers  of  arrest  for  the  violation  of 
the  act. 

Section  10  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  those  studies  of  the  habits 
of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  that 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

SecUon  12  specifically  limits  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relocate  wild 
free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to  areas  of  the 
public  lands  where  they  do  not  presently 
exist. 

Section  13  provides  for  periodic  reports  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No 
92-242).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSB     or    THE     BILL 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  pres- 
ently Inhabiting  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  are  living  symbols  of  the  his- 
toric pioneer  spirit  of  the  West  and  as  such 
are  considered  a  national  esthetic  resource. 

THK     NKKD 

The  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burrors 
which  would  be  placed  by  S  1116  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
belong  to  no  one  Individual.  They  belong  to 
all  the  American  p>eople.  The  spirit  which  has 
kept  them  alive  and  free  against  almost  In- 
surmountable odds  typifies  the  national 
spirit  which  led  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  living  symbols  of  the  rugged  In- 
dependence and  tireless  energy  of  our  pio- 
neer heritage. 

During  the  course  of  this  century,  the  wild 
horse  population  has  dwindled  to  a  minus- 
cule fraction  of  the  estimated  2  million  that 
once  roamed  the  western  plains  and  moun- 
tains. They  have  been  cruelly  captured  and 
slain  and  their  carcasses  used  In  the  produc- 
tion of  pet  food  and  fertilizer  They  have 
been  used  for  target  practice  and  harassed 
for  "sport"  and  profit.  In  spite  of  public  out- 
rage, this  bloody  traffic  continues  unabated, 
and  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  committee 
that  this  senseless  slaughter  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 


Widespread  concern  for  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  these  animals  and  their  protection 
from  continuing  depredation  by  man  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  mall  received  by  members  of 
the  committee.  In  addition,  testimony  by 
witnesses  during  the  April  20.  1971,  hearing 
before  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  on  8. 
1116  and  related  measures  served  to  further 
emphasize  the  need  for  prompt  action  If  the 
remaining  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  bur- 
ros are  to  be  protected  from  extermination. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  animals 
subject  to  the  measure  are  open  to  question. 
However,  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  case 
of  the  number  of  horses  involved  on  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, estimates  were  revised  downward 
from  17,000  horses  to  9.500.  This  Indicates  an 
alarming  trend  as  well  as  a  surprising  lack  of 
Information  regarding  the  animals  and 
prompted  the  committee  to  Include  a  provi- 
sion In  the  bUl  for  necessary  studies  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  urged  that  emphasis  be 
shifted  from  a  range  or  refuge  concept  for 
protection  and  management  of  the  animals 
to  consideration  of  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burrors  as  a  component  of  the 
public  lands  and  an  Integral  part  of  the  mul- 
tiple use  management  system.  The  committee 
believes  that  such  action  would  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  multiple  use  resource  manage- 
ment and  would  best  serve  the  overall  Intent 
of  the  legislation. 

LECLSLATIVK   H18TOHT 

National  attention  was  focused  on  the 
plight  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  western  United  States 
during  the  1950s  At  that  time,  widespread 
objection  was  raised  to  the  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  or  aircraft  In  the  pursuit  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  campaign  against  these  activities 
was  culminated  on  September  8.  1959,  when 
President  Dwight  D  Elsenhower  signed  Into 
law  Public  Law  86-234  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  aircraft  or  motorized  vehicles  to  hunt 
certain  wild  horses  or  burros  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  I960's,  wide- 
spread publicity  about  the  hunting  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  served  to  once  again  focus 
national  attention  and  led  to  increased  In- 
terest In  legislation  at  a  Federal  level  for 
their  protection  In  the  91st  Congress  legis- 
lation was  introduced  by  Senator  Frank 
Moss  which  would  have  designated  the 
Spanish  Barb  and  Andaluslan  wild  mustangs 
as  endangered  species  The  bill,  S.  2166,  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

The  first  coimprehensi ve  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  all  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  was  Introduced  in  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  bv  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Hansen  The  bill.  S  3358.  would 
have  placed  all  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of 
management  and  pro'ectlon.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  but  no  action  was  taken 
Pour  measures  were  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress 
which  were  patterned  after  the  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  S  3358  Hearings  on  the  four 
measures,  S.  862  by  Senator  Gay  lord  Nelson, 
S.  1090  by  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Mark 
O  Hatfield,  and  S  1119  by  Senator  Frank 
Moss,  were  held  on  April  20.  1971.  before  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Following  a 
staff  study  and  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
committee  considered  S.  1116  In  executive 
session  on  June  16,  1971.  Following  the  adop- 
tion of  a  number  of  committee  amendments, 
the  measure  was  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  June  16,  1971. 


COMMrmZ   AMENDM£I«T 

Many  of  the  changes  made  by  the  com- 
mittee are  minor  or  technical  In  nature. 
However,  several  of  the  amendments  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
recommended  legislation  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  major  changes  »s  believed  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee be  clarified. 

The  emphasis  on  specific  ranges  ac  a  man- 
agement tool  for  the  protection  of  the  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  as  contained 
In  the  orlginaJ  version  of  S  1116  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  committee.  During  the 
course  of  the  April  20  hearing,  witnesses  re- 
peatedly urged  that  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burroe  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
muinple-use  system  of  the  public  lands  and 
not  be  placed  In  sctaslde  areas  for  their  ex- 
clusive use  Testimony  by  administration 
wTtnesees  indicated  that  the  animals  are  al- 
ready given  consideratlori  when  programs  are 
formulated  for  resource  use  and  allocation 
and  the  committee  believes  that  this  prac- 
tice should  continue  The  principal  goal  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  animals  from  man  and  not  the 
single  use  management  of  areas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  be  specifi- 
cally Incorporated  as  a  component  of  the 
multiple-use  management  plans  governing 
the  use  of  the  public  lands 

A  basic  difficulty  in  determining  the  In- 
tended scope  of  the  legislation  is  the  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  wild  free-roammg 
horse  or  burro.  Particular  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  witnesses  during  the  hearing  that 
the  original  text  of  S.  1116  did  not  recognize 
claims  by  individuals  to  ownership  of  un- 
branded  horses  or  burroe  on  public  lands  Ad- 
dition of  the  word  ■'unclaimed"  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  wUf*  free-roammg  horse  or  burro 
serves  to  give  recognition  to  tiie  valid  claims 
of  individuals  In  addiuon,  a  new  section  6 
was  added  to  emphasize  the  ability  of  an  In- 
dividual to  prove  ownership  of  a  horse  cr 
burro  on  thp  public  lands  under  the  brand- 
ing and  estray  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
It  is  found  It  Is  certainly  not  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  right  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  claim  and  prove  ownership  under 
the  respective  State  branding  and  estray 
laws  be  abrogated,  nor  that  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  body  should  not  exercise  their 
statutory  authority  and  obligation  if  the 
question  of  private  ownership  of  a  horse  or 
burro  should  be  raised. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  management  of  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
both  from  the  aspect  of  reducing  costs  of 
such  a  program  as  well  as  to  deter  the 
possibility  of  "zoolike"  developments  An 
intensive  management  program  of  breeding. 
branding,  and  physical  care  would  destroy 
the  very  concept  that  this  legislation  seeks  to 
preserve  A  recurrent  theme  in  testimony  by 
witnesses  before  the  committee  advocates,  in 
effect,  leaving  the  animals  alone  to  fend  for 
themselves  and  placing  primary  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  animals  from  continued 
slaughter  and  harassment  by  man  It  is  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  the  protection 
of  these  animals  from  such  unlawful  death 
or  harassment  be  paramount  In  manage- 
ment actlrtties. 

The  oomrruttee  recognizes  that  some  con- 
trol over  the  numbers  of  animals  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  ecological 
balance  in  an  area.  Guidelines  for  reducing 
the  population  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
or  burros  In  an  area  are  provided  in  the 
measure  but  It  should  be  noted  that  any 
reduction  should  be  carefully  weighed  before 
being  undertaken.  The  committee  does  not 
Intend  that  the  provision  for  a  reduction  In 
numbers  as  contained  in  the  measure  be 
considered  a  license  for  Indlscrlmmate 
slaughter  or  removal  of  the  wild  free-roaming 
horses  or  burros. 
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Careful  consideration  by  the  committee  of 
the  penalty  provisions  contained  in  the  act 
led  to  inclusion  of  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
remedies  for  violations  of  the  act  It  Is  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  this  suggested 
amendment  would  provide  administrative 
flexibility  thereby  enhsxidng  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  measure  as  well  as 
relieving  the  burden  which  would  otherwise 
be  placed  upon  the  Attorney  General. 

It  Is  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  committee 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  monetary  gain 
from  exploitation  of  these  animals  However, 
the  committee  recognizes  the  difficulties  that 
may  be  encountered  when  It  is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  remains  of  a  deceased  wild 
free-roaming  horse  or  burro  whether  or  not  it 
Is  In  the  authorized  possession  of  a  private 
party.  Because  of  this,  the  committee  believes 
that  It  Is  essential  that  the  customary  meth- 
ods of  disposal  of  the  remains  of  deceased 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  be  per- 
mitted: as  long  as  the  remains  are  not  sold 
for  any  consideration  directly,  or  Indirectly. 
For  example,  this  would  not  preclude  an  In- 
dividual who  has  in  his  authorized  possession 
the  remains  of  a  deceased  wild  free-roaming 
horse  or  burro  from  permitting  the  remains 
to  be  utilized  In  a  commercial  process  if  that 
Is  the  customary  method  of  disposal  so  long 
as  the  individual  does  not  receive  any  con- 
sideration. 

To  Insure  that  adequate  provision  Is  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  the  commlt- 
mlttee  has  amended  the  measure  to  confer 
upon  certain  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture  the  powers  of 
arrest  for  violation  of  the  act;  such  em- 
ployees having  been  specifically  deslg^nated 
by  their  respective  Secretaries  to  receive  such 
power  It  Is  envisioned  by  the  committee  that 
such  designated  employees  will  be  fully  In- 
formed of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  well 
as  their  respective  responsibilities  for  proper 
enforcement  procedure. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  Information  con- 
cerning these  animals  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded in  the  measure  provision  for  needed 
studies  of  the  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  It  may  very  well  be  that  studies  of 
the  habits  of  the  wild  free-ro€unlng  horses 
and  burros  may  reveal  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  protection,  management,  and  control. 
The  need  for  flexibility  Is  recognized  and 
provision  Is  made  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  report  which  may  include  his  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  actions 
as  he  might  deem  appropriate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  >  desire  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time' 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

CONTINinNG  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  No.  232. 
House  Joint  Resolution  742.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J  Res  743)  malting 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
XVn.  and  for  other  purpose*. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  jomt  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 


tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments  on  page  4.  line  8.  after 
"Public  Law  91-672".  insert  a  comma 
and  "except  that  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  cover  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  refugees  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States ';  and,  after 
line  23.  insert: 

activities  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce; 

salaries  of  supporting  personnel,  courts  of 
appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial 
services; 

activities  In  support  of  Free  Europe,  Incor- 
porated, and  Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the 
United  States  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (22  U  S  C. 
1437)  :  Provided.  That  no  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  resolution  shall  be  avail- 
able for  these  activities; . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  » .  House  Joint  Resolution  742, 
Continuing  Appropriations.  1972.  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recogmzes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender'. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  joint  resolution  will  serve  to  con- 
tinue appropriations  after  midnight  to- 
morrow. June  30. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  met 
on  Friday.  June  25.  to  consider  this  joint 
resolution,  which  provides  funds  and  au- 
thority for  the  ccmtinuation  of  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  which  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  have 
not  been  enacted,  and  voted  to  report 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  recommencis  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  to  provide  for  interim 
funding  for  the  support  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  pending  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  open  funding  of  these  organizations. 
The  recommended  provision  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  these  activities  at  the 
fiscsd  year  1971  level  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1437).  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  the  pending 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  open  fund- 
ing of  these  organizations  will  be  solved 
in  the  near  future. 

I  understand  that  a  resolution  is  pend- 
ing to  continue  this  program  openly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  legislation  will  be 
enacted  within  the  next  3  or  4  weeks. 

The  committee  recommends  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  to  terminate  the 
Cuban  refugee  transportation  program. 
The  1972  budget  estimate  contemplated 
continuation  of  this  program  at  a  cost 
of  $1,050,000  to  bring  an  additional  42,000 
refugees  into  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  December  1.  1965  to 
June  30.  1971,  the  Government  contract 
airlift  from  Havana  to  Miami  has  fur- 
nished free  transportation  to  240.000 
Cubans.  By  curtailing  the  airlift,  not 
only  will  there  accrue  a  savings  of  over 
$1  million  in  direct  costs,  but  an  addi- 


tional $4  million  in  related  costs,  for  sui 
estimated  total  savings  of  over  $5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972  alone.  These  sav- 
ings would  rapidly  multiply  in  future 
years  as  the  demands  are  lessened  on 
other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment, we  had  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  sub- 
committee is  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire)  .  The  commit- 
tee has  nothing  against  Cubans.  They 
have  been  coming  to  our  shores,  now,  for 
over  10  years. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Cubans  who  are  coming 
in.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  have  as  many  as  650.000 
Cubans  come  to  our  shores.  When  this 
program  was  first  started,  our  unemploy- 
ment situation  was  nothing  like  it  is  to- 
day. We  had  normaJ  employment  of  citi- 
zens at  the  time. 

It  is  rather  easy  at  such  times  to  absorb 
a  few  more  refugees  from  Cuba,  partic- 
ularly those  with  trades  or  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  certain  endeavors. 

But  since  1965.  we  have  been  providing 
free  transportation  for  Cubans.  We  have 
or  we  have  had  a  contract  with  certain 
airlines  to  carry  Cubans  from  Havana  at 
the  rate  of  3.200  a  month.  This  program, 
as  I  have  said,  has  been  going  on  now  for 
over  6  years.  I  think  it  is  time  to  halt  the 
program,  not  because  we  are  against  the 
Cubans  and  not  because  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily want  them  to  come  here,  but  be- 
cause they  ought  to  come  through  the 
regxilar  channels. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  high  rates  of 
unemployment  throughout  the  country 
at  present.  In  some  areas  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  16  percent.  In  my  area  of 
the  country,  the  unemplojTnent  rate  is 
in  excess  of  6  percent  Yet  we  are  taking 
in  more  Cubans— at  the  rate  of  3.200  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  finding 
employment  for  these  people,  we  must 
provide  education  for  their  children.  We 
must  also  provide  food  and  fiber  for 
them  if  they  are  unable  to  provide  it  for 
themselves. 

As  these  people  come  in,  they  are  auto- 
matically taken  care  of  by  the  State  of 
Florida  or  by  whatever  State  they  land 
in.  Congress  provides  the  money  to  the 
States  to  pay  for  their  upkeep  and  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  cut  off  the  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  we  have  a  large  number 
of  Cubans  who  are  here  now.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  will  not  affect  them  at 
all  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  curtail 
or  taper  off  this  program  to  some  extent. 

We  have  had  proposed  to  us  an  increase 
of  almost  $32  million  this  year  over  last 
year.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  carrying  these  Cubans  to  our  shores 
free  of  charge  at  the  rate  of  about  42,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  on  our  shores 
now.  as  I  have  just  stated,  between  600.- 
000  and  650.000  Cubans.  I  think  that 
number  is  sufficient 

Mr  President,  the  Cuban  refugees  who 
are  unemployed  and  need  assistance 
receive  better  help  than  our  own  people, 
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because  we  provide  funds  for  their  up- 
keep; and  under  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations we  are  compelled  through  special 
appropriations  to  pay  the  State  authori- 
ties of  the  Slates  concerned  a  sufficient 
amount  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
refugees,  including  schooling  and  thmgs 
of  that  kind 

Mr.  President,  I  really  believe  that  we 
have  done  enough  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
will  object  to  permitting  Cubans  to  come 
to  the  United  States  the  same  as  any 
other  immigrants.  My  fear  is  that  if  we 
continue  a  program  of  this  kind  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint,  we  will  be 
asked  to  take  care  of  many  people  from 
Peru  Many  people  from  Argentina  are 
seeking  another  place  in  which  to  live. 
Many  people  from  Chile  also  are  now 
seeking  other  places  in  which  to  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  we 
have  done  enough.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  program  be  curtailed  to  the 
extent  of  simply  denying  the  right  to  free 
tran.sportation  from  Havana  to  Miami  at 
the  rate  indicated. 

Mr  President,  I  realize  that  the  means 
advocated  may  not  be  popular  with  some 
folks.  It  may  be  that  the  place  to  do  this 
would  have  been  in  a  regular  bill.  How- 
ever, I  thought  the  matter  should  be 
dealt  with  now  and  this  program  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
why  the  measure  is  before  us  today. 

In  addition,  language  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  for  salaries 
of  supporting  personnel,  courts  of  ap- 
peals, district  courts,  and  other  judicial 
services. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  is 
similar  In  content  and  purpose  to  con- 
tinuing resolutions  which  have,  of  neces- 
sity, been  enacted  In  past  years  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  functioning  of 
Government. 

Specifically,  the  joint  resolution  con- 
tinues authority  and  funds  available  un- 
der certain  prescribed  conditions,  until 
the  enactment  into  law  of  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972  or  until  the  expiration  of  this  Joint 
Resolution,  whichever  first  occurs  This 
present  resolution  expires  on  August  6, 
1971,  and  in  the  event  that  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  will  not  have  been  en- 
acted by  that  date,  additional  temporarj' 
authority  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  by  that  time 
Congress  will  be  able  to  enact  all  of  the 
appropriation  bills  That  »111  be  possible 
only  if  we  can  get  cooperation  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  of  this  date,  two  of  the  regular  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  have  passed  both 
bodies — the  Office  of  Education  appro- 
priaUon  bill  and  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bills 
will  be  resolved  In  conference  without  de- 
lay, enabling  the  bills  to  clear  the  Con- 
gress before  the  beginning  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year 

In  this  connection,  yesterday  the 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
on  the  education  bill,  so  that  bill  un- 
doubtedly will  be  brought  before  the 
two  Houses  and  the  conference  report 
agreed  to  before  midnight  tomorrow. 
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Also  we  will  have  a  conference  today 
on  the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete  the 
work  on  that  bill  so  that  it  can  be  sent 
to  the  President  before  midnight  to- 
morrow. 

With  reference  to  the  Treasury-Postal 
Ser\'ice-general  Government  appropria- 
tion bill,  I  was  first  advised  that  it  would 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  on  June 
22  This  was  subsequently  changed  to 
June  24.  Then  I  understood  it  would  not 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  until 
Monday  June  28  The  bill  was  actually 
passed  by  the  House  last  night  June  28 
At  5  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  met, 
and  we  were  advised  a  few  minutes  after 
5  o'clock  that  the  bill  had  been  passed 
by  the  House.  So  yesterday  I  obtamed 
permission  to  have  the  Senate  receive 
the  bill  from  the  House  and  report  it. 
so  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  yester- 
day was  immediately  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  is  now  on  the  Calendar  We  hope  to 
take  up  that  bill  sometime  today.  So  I 
hope  we  will  have  action  on  that  large 
bill  concluded  before  midnight  tomor- 
row. 

With  respect  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture-en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection, 
the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday.  June  23.  and  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday.  June  24.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions is  diligently  working  on  the  bill. 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  can  be  re- 
ported and  passed  by  the  Senate  early 
in  July. 

That  is  a  very  complicated  bill.  Quite 
a  few  programs  under  other  appropria- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  agriculture 
biU.  So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
we  completed  hearings  on  that  bill  a  few- 
days  ago.  More  than  100  amendments 
are  involved.  Tliat  is  why  we  were  un- 
able to  consider  the  bill  and  report  it  to 
the  Senate  prior  to  June  30,  as  was  in- 
tended. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  providing 
authority,  under  its  reorganization,  to 
the  new  U.S.  Postal  SerMce  by  July  1,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
and  Genera!  Government  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  ex- 
pedited Its  hearings  and  concluded  them 
the  middle  of  June.  However,  as  I  say. 
we  have  been  waiting  for  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  if  the  House  does  so 
on  Monday,  June  28,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  29 

The  committee  endeavored  to  get  some 
of  the  •must"  bills  through— and  I  in- 
clude among  them  the  Treasur>'-Post  Of- 
fice bill. 

As  we  all  know,  beginning  July  1  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  be  under  dif- 
ferent management  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  necessary,  I  beheve. 
that  that  bill  be  enacted  before  June  30 
The  continuing  resolution  does  not 
touch  that  phase  of  our  appropriation 
process. 

I  was  told  it  is  necessary  that  this  bill 
be  enacted  before  June  30.  so  the  commit- 
tee devoted  its  time  and  energy  to  report- 


ing it  to  the  Senate,  which  we  have  done 
and  we  will  try  to  pass  it  before  midnight 
tomorrow 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  C^ommerce. 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
Thursday,  June  24  Hearings  m  the 
Senate  committee  wUl  be  completed 
July  8,  and  the  bill  should  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  for  its  attention  shortly 
thereafter. 

Under  the  House  schedule,  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  space, 
science  appropriation  bill  will  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  June  30.  The 
hearings  m  the  Senate  committee  will 
be  completed  today,  and  the  bill  should 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  shortly  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

I  am  very  hopeful  it  does  pass.  If  it 
does  we  will  have  completed  the  hear- 
ings except  for  a  few  witnesses  and.  as 
I  said,  the  hearmgs  in  the  Senate  are 
almost  complete  The  bill  should  be  ready 
for  action  by  the  Senate  soon  after  we 
return  from  the  July  4  recess. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  the  House  fl(X)r  on  Tuesday,  June 
29.  The  hearings  in  the  Senate  have  been 
completed  on  this  bill  and  ever>-  effort 
will  be  made  to  report  it  to  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  will  not  be  considered  on 
th^  House  floor  until  Tuesday,  July  13. 
Hearings  in  the  Senate  committee  should 
be  completed  prior  to  that  date,  and  I  ex- 
pect no  delay  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

On  the  remaining  six  regular  annual 
appropriation  bills,  there  is  no  schedule 
of  floor  action  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine.  The  Senate  subcommittee  has 
completed  all  of  the  hearings  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works-Atomic  E^nergy  Commission 
bill  except  for  1  day  of  hearings  after 
the  bill  is  received  from  the  House,  but 
we  are  unable  to  take  any  action  until 
we  do  receive  it  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  hearings  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  have  been  com- 
pleted for  weeks,  and  we  are  waiting  on 
the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives so  that  we  can  make  decisions  on 
the  figures  and  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  have  been 
completed  for  some  time,  and  we  are 
awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  hearings  on  the  military  construc- 
tion. Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bills  are  well 
underway  in  the  Senate  committee,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  soon 
pass  them  so  that  they  can  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  prior  to  the 
announced  August  6  recess 

All  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
financed  in  the  bills  I  have  just  men- 
tioned will  require  authority  to  obligate 
funds  commencing  July  1  in  the  absence 
of  their  fiscal  year  1972  appropriations. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  be  enacted  before  that 
date. 
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As  I  5tat«d  earlier,  this  joint  resolution 
Is  similar  to  prior-year  continuing  reso- 
lutions, and  It  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  existing  projects  and  activities 
at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates; 

First  The  current,  flscai  year  1971. 
rate, 

Second  The  budget  estimate  for  flscjd 
year  1972,  where  no  acuon  has  been 
taken  by  either  House    and 

Third  The  more  restrtcuve  authority 
or  rate  adopted  by  either  of  the  two 
Houses,  until  final  enactajeni^.^ 

To  amplify 

In  those  instances  where  neither 
House  has  passed  a  particular  appropri- 
ation bill,  appropriations  are  provided 
for  continuing?  projects  and  activities 
conducted  dunng  fiscal  year  1971  at  the 
current  rat*,  or  the  rate  provided  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
whichever  is  lower  Bind  under  the  most 
restncuve  authority  In  addition,  if  there 
is  no  budget  estimate  for  a  particular 
program  contmulng  from  fVscal  year 
1971.  special  provision  is  made  in  the 
resolution  for  minimum  continuance  un- 
til the  matter  is  resolved  In  the  process- 
ing of  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
bUl 

If  an  appropriation  bill  has  passed 
only  one  House,  or  If  an  item  Ls  Included 
In  only  one  version  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  both  Houses,  the  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  at  a  rate  of  opera- 
tions not  exceeding  the  flscai  year  1971 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  one 
House,  whichever  is  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  an  appropri- 
ation bill  has  passed  both  Houses,  but 
is  not  yet  enacted,  and  the  amounts  or 
authority  therein  differ,  the  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the 
lesser  of  the  two  amounts  and  the  more 
restrictive  authority. 

And  I  assure  the  Senate  that  any 
obligations  or  expenditures  Incurred 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  in  this 
resolution  will  be  charged  agsdnst  the  ap- 
phcabie  appropriation  when  the  bill  m 
which  such  funds  or  authority  are  con- 
tained IS  enacted  into  law 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  House  ^nll  continue  its  hearings  on 
the  remainmg  bills  and  that  the  bills  wtU 
be  enacted  by  the  House  and  sent  here 
to  the  Senate  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— I  thisxjs.  I  speak  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropnations  of  the  Senate — 
we  will  be  ready  whenever  we  receive  the 
bills.  I  am  ver>'  nopefui  that  the  author- 
izing bills  will  be  enacted,  panic uiariy 
for  defense  and  foreign  aid  If  we  can 
get  cooperation  from  the  authorizing 
committees,  it  is  my  hope  that,  come 
August  6.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
through  with  ail  the  appropriauon  bills. 
All  we  need  is  cooperation  from  the 
House  of  Represenuuves  and  Members 
o(  the  Senate,  and  I  am  confident  we  will 
get  that  from  the  Senate 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  been  working  ver>-  diligently 
My  good  fnend  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Young  ind  I  have  attended  pracucaUy 
all  the  .=;ubcommJttee  hearings,  whether 
we  were  on  the  subcommittees  or  not,  m 
order  to  try  to  get  the  hearings  througti. 
so  that,  come  August  6,  when  we  will  get 


a  little  breathing  spell,  we  wnll  be  able 
to  have  on  the  Presidents  desk  all  of 
the  appropnauon  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1972 

It  is  possible  to  do  that.  and.  with  the 
assistance — continued  assistance.  I  may 
say — of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  authorizing  comnut- 
lees.  and  also  cooperatioo  of  the  House 
side,  we  should  be  able  to  get  through  ail 
these  bills  by  August  6. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgima 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  compliment  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Ellknder  '  on  the  extremely  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made  but.  more  than  that. 
I  want  to  compliment  him  on  the  splendid 
leadership  that  he  is  showring  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
insistmg  upon  hearings  by  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  committee  on  ap- 
propriation bills  in  pdvance  of  those  be- 
ing enacted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  think  it  is  the  most  remark- 
able display  of  diligent  and  expeditious 
handling  of  appropriation  bUls  that  I 
have  seen  during  my  13  years  in  the 
Senate 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  The  Senate  owes 
him  a  debt.  and.  speaking  for  the  lead- 
ership, may  I  say  the  leadership  is  in- 
debted to  him  and  grateful  to  him  for 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  chairmanship  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

If  the  other  t>ody  will  get  the  appro- 
priation bills  over  to  the  Senate,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  Indicated, 
and  If  the  administration  will  promptly 
submit  its  authorizing  requests  and  if 
the  authorizing  committees  wlU  likewise 
act  expeditiously.  I  am  sure  that  the 
prophetic  statement  by  the  chairman — 
with  respect  to  the  completion  of  appro- 
priation bills  by  August  6 — will  be  real- 
ized. 

These  are  "must"  bills.  The  Congress 
must  pass  these  appropriation  bills  if  the 
departments  are  to  function  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  in  them  are  to  be 
paid  In  past  years  the  legislauve  log- 
jams that  have  kept  the  Hou.se  and  the 
Senate  in  session  until  December  have  of- 
ten been  caused  by  delay  in  acting  on 
appropriation  bills  and  appropriations 
conference  reports  I  beUeve  that,  under 
the  great  lepdership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Ellenderi  as  chairman 
of  the  .^Dprotjnations  Committee,  we  are 
not  going  to  see  a  repetition  of  those 
years  but  that,  come  August  6.  we  will 
have  acted  on  the  "must"  bills — the  ap- 
propriation bills — and  most  of  them  will 
have  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much 

Mr  YOUNQ.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    ELLENDER   I  yield 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  President.  I,  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  his  excellent  leadership  and  the 
hard  work  he  has  displayed    Day  after 


day  he  has  urged  the  subcommittees  to 
get  through  their  hearings  and  get  to 
their  markups.  This  year,  I  think,  we  are 
ahead  of  where  we  have  been  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  for  many  years  The 
hearings  on  most  bills  have  either  been 
completed  or  are  about  to  be  completed. 
If  A-e  are  not  involved  in  long  filibusters 
on  authorizing  bills,  we  could  easily  get 
through  all  the  appropriation  bills  before 
the  recess  in  August 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  repeat.  I  feel  con- 
fident that,  with  the  least  bit  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  House  as  well  as  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  we  will  have  ail  of 
these  bills  on  the  President  s  desk  by  the 
6th  of  Aug:ust  Then  we  could  ko  home 
happy  for  a  30-day  vacauon  I  know  I 
would  enjoy  it  very  much  if  we  could  do 
Just  that 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Jomt 
Resolution  742 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr  RiBiccrrt,  my 
able  colleague  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Chilis)  , 
and  myself,  we  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  first  committee  amendment,  that  is, 
the  language  on  page  4.  beginmng  on 
line  8  with  the  word  "except  tind 
through  the  language  on  line  11  We  ob- 
ject to  the  inclusion  of  that  language 

And  now.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  about  the  first  committee 
amendment  and  explain  why  we  think 
this  language  should  not  be  Included  in 
the  committee  amendment  I  do  want 
to  say  at  the  very  outset  that  it  does  not 
give  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  dis- 
agree with  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr  EIllender'.  or.  for  that 
matter,  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <  Mr.  Yoimc  > . 

However.  I  do  think  that  here  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Cuban  airlift,  the  so- 
called  Cuban  freedom  flights 

I  would  like  to  first  go  back  into  the 
history  of  this  matter  This  refugee  pro- 
gram from  Cuba  has  encompassed  four 
different  adminLstrations.  going  back  to 
the  Eisenhower  administration  begin- 
ning in  1959  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Jan- 
uary 1959.  when  Castro  first  came  into 
power  in  the  Cuban  revolution,  the  ref- 
ugee program  from  Cuba  began  and  It 
has  almost  never  stopped  At  first  it  was 
a  trickle  At  first  it  existed  as  certain 
refugees  got  on  commercial  airline  flights 
to  the  United  States,  mostly  to  Florida. 

These  flights  have  brought  in  so  many 
refugees  from  Cuba  that  President  Eisen- 
hower set  up  a  Cuban  Refugee  Center  as 
early  as  1960  to  handle  special  problems 
in  connection  with  the  Cuban  refugee 
program 

When  President  Kennedy  succeeded 
President  Eisenhower,  he  transferred  this 
Cuban  refugee  program  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  was  then  headed,  as  we  know,  of 
course,  under  the  leadership  of  the  now 
very  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  RiBicom.  then  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
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The  Interesting  thing  is  that  back  in 
those  years,  when  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram first  began,  the  actual  numbers 
who  came  into  the  United  States  during 
the  commercial  airflight  program  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  coming 
into  the  United  States  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  some  1.600  to  1,800 
Cuban  refugees  a  week  who  came  into 
the  United  SUtes  during  that  period  of 
the  refugee  flights  from  Cuban,  from 
the  very  harsh  Communist  regime  estab- 
lished by  Fidel  Castro. 

Then  came  the  October  missile  crisis 
of  1962.  when,  of  course.  President  Ken- 
nedy clamped  a  quarantine  around  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  He  did  that  on  October 
22,  and  the  day  after  he  did  so.  Fidel 
Castro  stopped  all  commercial  airplane 
flights  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States; 
and  then,  of  course,  the  ability  of  the 
refugees  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
Island  and  away  from  the  Communist 
regime  slowed  to  a  trickle,  because  they 
had  no  readily  available  means  to  leave 
Cuba. 

However,  It  did  not  stop  their  desire  to 
leave  Cuba.  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
resorted  to  all  kmds  of  ways  of  getting 
out  of  the  island.  They  would  take  old. 
leaky  boats  and  attempt  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Florida.  There  were  even  some 
who  used  rowboats  to  get  across.  Of 
course,  this  precipitated  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  worldwide;  there  were  drown- 
ings involved,  and  loss  of  life.  £md  Fidel 
Castro  was  getting  such  a  bad  image  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  with  many  people 
beginning  to  suspect  that  his  country  was 
not  the  paradise  he  was  claiming  it  to 
be,  that  he  began  to  think  he  ought  to 
change  his  program  of  making  it  hard 
for  refugees  to  leave  Cuba. 

And  so.  on  September  16,  1965.  he  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  anybody  who 
wanted  to  leave  Cuba  could  do  so.  He  also 
announced  that  he  would  make  one  port 
in  Cuba  open  to  boats  from  anywhere, 
that  could  come  in  and  pick  up  refugees 
from  Cuba  who  wanted  to  go.  President 
Johnson,  a  few  days  later,  on  October 
3,  also  took  up  the  matter  of  the  Cuban 
refugees,  accepting  the  challenge,  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way,  of  Fidel  Castro, 
and  said  all  Cubans  who  wanted  to  come 
to  the  United  States  could  have  an  asy- 
lum in  our  country  and  be  free  to  come 
in  as  refugees. 

This  precipitated  a  chaotic  condition. 
Boats  left  Florida  and  other  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  all 
headed  for  this  port  to  pick  up  Cubtin 
refugees  Many  of  the  boats  were  unsea- 
worthy  and  .sank,  and  again  there  was 
large  less  of  life,  and  something  had  to 
be  done  about  it 

The  .something  that  was  done  was  the 
entering  of  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba — 
not  directly,  of  course,  but  through  the 
Swiss  Embassy  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  Cuba,  but  nonetheless 
a  binding  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  GURNEY    Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  we  are  now 


proceeding  under  limited  time,  and  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
I  certainly  will  yield  him  such  time  as 
he  may  require.  How  much  more  time 
does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  would  say  not  long. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

This  memorandum  of  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  which  set  up  the  Cuban  air- 
lift as  a  means  of  transporting  Cuban 
refugees  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  of  America  Between 
3.000  and  4,000  Cuban  refugees  left 
monthly  on  this  airlift,  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  December  1.  1965.  Approx- 
imately 240,000  have  been  airlifted. 

One  other  fact  of  great  importance  is 
this:  After  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment established  a  list,  and  on  this 
list  anyone  could  enter  his  name  who 
wanted  to  leave  Cuba  Scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  entered  their  names 
upon  the  list,  expressing  their  desire  to 
leave  Cuba  on  the  airlift  when  their  turn 
came. 

Those  people  were  obviously  marked 
people  at  once.  Certain  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Castro  government  immediately. 
One  was  the  lifting  of  ration  cards:  an- 
other was  the  loss  of  jobs  on  the  part  of 
these  Cubans  who  wanted  to  leave  Cuba. 
Their  property  was  confiscated,  they  were 
given  work  of  the  most  menial  kind  of 
hard  labor,  working  in  the  cane  fields 
and  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The  old. 
the  young,  the  sick  were  forced  to  work 
in  this  fashion  in  order  to  obtain  enough 
sustenance  to  keep  them  alive.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  they  registered  on  that 
list — and.  as  I  say.  scores  of  thousands 
did  so — they  became  noncitizens  in  Cuba, 
really  people  without  a  coimtry  as  far  as 
the  Castro  regime  was  concerned,  and 
they  were  arrested  and  persecuted. 

Now,  there  are  only  about  40-odd 
thousands  left  on  this  list  of  people  who 
want  to  get  out.  and  those  are  the  people 
who  will  be  affected  by  this  amendment 
if  it  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  GURNEY,  I  yield. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Florida  that  on  March 
29.  1966.  when  this  program  was  changed 
to  the  way  it  is  now  being  h'lndled.  a 
question  came  up  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance— page  399 — as  to  the  number  of 
Cubans  who  would  qualify  under  the  new- 
rules  smd  regulations  under  which  we 
are  now  proceeding  The  question  was 
asked  of  Mr  Wynkoop: 

Mr  CoNTi.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Cubans  presently  In  Cuba 
In  the  various  priority  categories,  that  you 
established  for  the  movement,  directly  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr  Thomas  The  best  figure  that  we  have 
got  Is  one  that  the  State  Department  re- 
ceived from  the  Swiss  authorities.  It  num- 
bers about  200,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  Just  a  few 
months  after  this  new  method  of  trans- 
porting  Cubans   to   the   United   States 


was  put  into  effect ,  and  since  that  time, 
as  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  we  have 
received  not  200.000  here,  but  240,000 
What  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
wishes  to  do  is  to  get  42,000  more,  which 
would  be  80,000  more  than  the  estimates 
made  when  this  new  method  was  really 
decided  upon. 

I  believe  we  have  done  enough  of  that. 
In  other  words,  the  estimate,  when  the 
new  method  was  adopted,  was  that  there 
were  about  200.000  Cubans  eligible  un- 
der the  new  order.  But  since  that  time, 
as  I  have  said,  we  have  received  240.000. 
and  imless  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
there  will  be  42.000  more  to  come,  which 
will  be  82.000  more  than  the  estimate 
made  in  1966.  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  I  take  that  out  of  my  own  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY  I  would  comment  on 
that  by  simply  saying  that  the  200.000 
figure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  men- 
tioned is  only  am  estimate,  and  that  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  200.000  people 
wanted  to  leave  Cuba,  to  get  away  from 
the  Communist  regime  that  Castro  in- 
stituted. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  figure  was  not  300,000. 
400,000.  or  500.000. 

I  do  not  see  that  that  particular  argu- 
ment cuts  any  ice.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  Johnson.  In- 
stituted this  program — and  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  action  he  took  and  back 
him  up  all  the  way — he  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  the  opportunity 
for  freedom  to  anyone  in  Cuba  who 
wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States 

That  is  the  important  thing  here,  not 
that  there  was  an  estimate  somewhat 
less  than  those  who  finally  wanted  to 
come,  but  the  fact  that  we  actually  made 
a  commitment  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
who  wanted  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United 
States,  and  extended  the  opportunity  to 
all  who  wanted  to  come 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  In  an  effort  to  create 
a  safe  and  orderly  flow  of  refugees,  the 
Johnson  administration,  through  the 
Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana,  negotiated  a 
memorandum  of  imderstanding  with 
Cuba.  Under  this  pact,  the  Government 
agreed  to  provide  air  transportation  for 
between  3,000  and  4,000  refugees  a 
month  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
reimlte  families  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated, priority  was  to  be  given  to  rela- 
tives of  Cubans  living  on  the  mainland. 
To  renege  on  this  commitment  now 
would  provide  Castro  with  a  considerable 
political,  psychological,  and  propaganda 
victory.  Would  we  not  be  accused — and 
rightly  so — of  playing  politics  with  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  innocent  victims  of 
the  cold  war? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut makes  an  extremely  viable 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  I 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  my  argu- 
ment What  we  have  here  is  an  interna- 
tional binding  agreement;   no  question 
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iDout  !t  If  we  should  break  It.  we  would 
indeed  be  breaching  a  legal  agreement 
and  breaking  our  side  o/  the  bargain. 

The  Senator  does  make  an  extreniely 
viable  point 

Mr  RIBICOPF  I  .-"wall  that  one  of  my 
f^rst  tasks  a^  President  Kennedy's  Secre- 
tary of  HeaJtr.  Education  and  Welfare 
was  to  organize  and  adniini-ster  a  pro- 
ijraxn  to  assist  the  refugees  a.s  t.hey  tried 
to  enter  the  mainstream  of  .American  life 
Even  before  I  had  a  chance  to  settle  down 
to  my  new  duties.  President  Kennedy 
asked  me  to  personally  go  to  Miami,  and 
assist  the  local  and  State  authonues  The 
President  deeply  believed,  that  we  in  this 
country  had  ar.  :)bl;gatiton  to  the  Ojban 
refugees  and  should  make  every  possible 
effort  lo  alleviate  :heir  burden 

I  went  to  Miami  and  spent  considerable 
Ume  with  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
authorities  who  were  trying  to  bring 
order  to  a  chaotic  situation  Florida  was 
the  natural  place  for  these  refugees  to 
come,  because  of  its  proximity,  Its 
weather,  and  the  large  Cuban  commu- 
nity In  order  to  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
city  of  Miarru.  we  esubllshed  a  program 
to  spread  these  refugees  throughout  the 
United  Sutes  During  the  10  years,  the 
program  has  been  m  operation  some  200.- 

000  refugees  have  been  able  to  move 
throughout  the  Uruted  States 

What  struck  me  at  that  time  was  that 
the  flood  of  people  we  were  taking  In  for 
humanitarian  reasons  contained  some  of 
the  most  able  dedicated  individuals  this 
Nation  had  ever  seen 

Although  the  flow  of  escapees  has  in- 
cluded persons  from  all  walks  of  life,  the 
men  and  women  have  always  had  a  high- 
er skill  level  than  would  be  found  in  a 
perfect  cross  section  of  the  Cuban  popu- 
lation Castro's  loss  has  certainly  been 
America's  gsun. 

We  received  accountants,  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  busmessmen.  technicians, 
mechanics  Practically  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  Umversity  of  Havana  Medical 
School  left  for  America. 

During  the  past  10  years,  either  as  a 
public  offlcial  or  as  a  private  citizen  visit- 
ing Florida.  I  have  noted  the  contribuUon 
the  Cubans  have  made  to  American  life. 

1  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Florida  are  even  more  aware  of  the 
contribution  than  any  of  us. 

Studies  made  m  the  Mlami-E>ade 
County  area  have  shown  that  the  ref- 
ugees who  amved  virtually  penniless 
have  made  dramatic  economic  advances 

The  total  annual  mcome  of  families  of 
Spaiush  ongin — nearly  90  percent  Cu- 
ban— rose  from  »342  million  in  Septem- 
ber 1968.  to  J588  miUion  by  October  1970. 
During  the  same  penod.  median  family 
Income  rose  38  percent  from  $5,200  to 
$7,200  Nearly  40  percent  of  these  families 
own  their  own  homes. 

Very  few  refugees  have  had  to  receive 
public  assistance  Refugees  who  do  need 
public  assistance  apply  for  welfare  m  the 
same  manner  as  other  American  citiaens 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  eligibility  re- 
quirements, but  unlike  normal  welfare 
programs,  the  Pederal  Government  pays 
the  States  100  percent  of  the  welfare 
costs  for  refugees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  80  percent 


of  those  on  welfare  are  60  years  of  age 
or  older. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  once  pen- 
niless refugees  especially  because  of  the 
language  barrier,  to  jom  Amencan  so- 
ciety. 

I  recall  setting  up  a  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Miami 
Medical  School  in  which  the  doctors  who 
came  from  Cuba  could  be  trained  to 
take  the  medical  exammation  of  the 
State  of  Florida  on  a  bilingual  basis, 

I  cannot  imagine  that  for  a  million 
dollars,  and  that  is  all  it  amounts  to,  the 
United  sutes  would  break  its  diplomatic 
and  mora!  agreements 

The  entire  world  has  watched  this  sit- 
uation There  was  great  skepticism  as  to 
whether  Castro  would  allow  these  refu- 
gees to  come  to  this  country,  as  to 
whether  he  would  keep  his  agreement. 
The  thought  was  that  he  would  just  send 
the  poorest  and  the  sickest  But  he  al- 
lowed these  people  to  come 

As  of  June  4,  1971.  over  230.000  Cubans 
have  been  airlifted  to  freedom  Most  of 
these  registered  for  the  program  shortly 
after  its  inception  Many  more,  however, 
are  still  waiting  their  turn  They  have 
become  nonpersons  in  their  native  land 
Many  of  their  rights  and  privileges  have 
been  canceled  because  they  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave  They  have  been  forced 
to  forfeit  all  their  property,  possessions, 
and  savings  and  are  allowed  to  carry  out 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  the 
most  meager  of  personal  possessions 
They  have  been  removed  from  their  jobs 
and  forced  to  do  heavy  agricultural  labor. 
The  only  reason  they  are  willing  to  en- 
dure their  governments  wrath  Is  the 
knowledge  that  someday  they  will  board 
a  plane  for  the  United  States. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  Friday  de- 
leting the  Cuban  airlift  f  imds  from  House 
Joint  Resolution  742  may  mean  that 
these  men  and  women  may  never  t>e  able 
to  leave  a  country  which  now  considers 
them  nothing  more  than  pariahs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  With  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
agreements  made  by  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson,  to  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Cuba  are  too  im- 
portant to  forsake  now  We  should  not 
abandon  our  centiirtes-old  position  as  a 
haven  for  oppressed  people  around  the 
globe. 

Mr  President,  we  must  not  forget  for 
one  moment  that  this  Nation  Is  respon- 
sible for  these  people  unlike  no  refugee 
group  In  history  By  agreeing  with  the 
Cuban  Government  to  take  In  those  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate,  this  Na- 
tion placed  thousands  of  Cubans  In  an 
untenable  position — caie  for  which  the 
airlift  Is  the  only  soluUon.  For  us  to  turn 
our  backs  now  would  be  Intolerable  Ter- 
mination of  the  airlift  would  not  only 
betray  our  historic  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion, but  would  directly  penalize  those 
men  and  women  who  took  us  at  our  word 
and  in  good  faith  registered  to  leave 

Mr  OURNEY  Mr  President.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  eloquent 
arguments  made  by  the  dlsUnguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


He  mentioned  the  Cuban  refugee  cen- 
ter in  Miami  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  set- 
ting up  that  center  and  the  extremely 
able  work  it  did  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  HEW 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  become  a 
showplace  of  freedom  People  from  all 
over  the  world,  some  in  skepticism  and 
some  in  suspicion  about  how  the  United 
States  was  handlmg  this  refugee  prob- 
lem In  many  instances,  press  people 
from  abroad  have  left  the  United  States 
and — even  though  they  were  not  all 
friends — have  written  favorable  articles 
on  how  we  have  been  handling  the 
matter 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  GURNEY  I  yield. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  At  the  Ume.  the  refu- 
gee assistance  program  was  started  we 
had  nothing  to  go  on  We  had  to  start 
from  scratch.  In  1961  a  program  of  relief 
loans  patterned  on  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  was  set  up  for  Cu- 
ban refugees  Under  this  program,  12,000 
college  loans  have  been  granted  and  only 
147  of  these  loans  have  been  declared  de- 
linquent. I  would  challenge  any  other 
group  in  American  society  who  have  had 
loans  of  any  kind  from  Government  to 
equad  that  record. 

Wherever  I  have  gone  around  the 
country,  various  people  in  the  social  serv- 
ice field  who  have  handled  similar  prob- 
lems speak  In  the  most  glowing  terms  of 
how  the  Cubans  have  been  able  to  en- 
ter the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

This  Is  something  this  Nation  should 
be  proud  of  We  should  continue  the  pro- 
gram— not  terminate  it 

Mr.  OURNEY.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that  I  would  like  to  amplify  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  the  wonder- 
ful experience  we  have  had  with  this 
immigration.  The  Senator  mentioned  the 
lower  amount  of  delinquencies  on  student 
loans  One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
the  Cuban  immigrants  is  the  low  unem- 
ployment rate  Only  2  percent  of  the 
Cubans  coming  into  this  countr>'  under 
the  refugee  program  are  unemployed. 
This  is  far  below  the  national  average. 
The  median  Income  for  a  family  In  the 
Miami  area  Is  $7,200,  which  Is  consid- 
erably above  the  national  average  That 
figure  is  up  36  percent  In  the  past  2 
years  The  Cubans  do  work.  The  husband 
works  The  wife  works.  The  children 
work.  They  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  American  society  We 
have  example  after  example  where  peo- 
ple who  have  come  from  Cuba  with  lit- 
erally nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  no  cash,  have  begim  at  once 
to  work  hard  and  provide  for  themselves. 
I  know  one  president  of  a  bank  in  Miami 
who  came  from  Cuba  that  way.  There 
are  many  other  success  stories  like  that 
all  over  the  United  States  So  they  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
American  society 

One  other  point  that  is  extremely  In- 
teresting: Only  15  percent  are  on  wel- 
fare, and  those  who  are  on  welfare  are 
the  old  and  the  sick  The  able-bodied 
Cubans  are  out  working  The  rate  of 
those  on  welfare  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  national  average,  too. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  vleld  for  another  thought? 
Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield, 

Mr  RIBICOFF  If  these  people  had 
not  been  refugees  but  had  always  been 
In  the  United  States,  practically  all  of 
them  would  be  covered  by  social  security. 
The  result  would  be  that  almost  no  Cu- 
bans would  be  on  welfare.  Those  who  are 
now  on  public  assistance  are  those  that 
did  not  have  social  security  of  any  kind, 
as  most  people  over  the  age  of  65  in  this 
country  have 

Mr  GURNEY  That  is  true.  'While  the 
rate  of  the  figures  I  just  gave  may  have 
been  lower,  I  think  that  17  or  18  percent 
of  those  coming  here  from  Cuba  are  on 
welfare  now;  but  they  help  themselves, 
too.  Relatives  give  money.  People  coming 
in  and  friends  coming  in  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  In  the  private  sector  by  taking 
care  of  people,  helping  them  to  get 
started,  to  buy  homes,  and  to  get  jobs. 
They  do  this  more  than  any  other  immi- 
grant clEiss  we  have  had  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  'Mr  Ellender) 
would  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  the 
special  services  programs  set  up  for  Cu- 
ban refugees  have  been  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  normal  Amencfin  wel- 
fare system.  For  example,  at  the  outset 
of  the  relief  program,  approximately 
3,700  female  heads  of  families  with  chil- 
dren were  receiving  public  assistance 
The  day  care  and  traming  programs  for 
these  people  were  so  successful  that  vir- 
tually none  of  these  3,700  women  are  now 
(Wi  welfare.  The  same  success  rate  cer- 
tainly does  not  appli'  to  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Allek).  The  additional  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  1 :05 
p.m.,  unless  other  amendments  are 
called    up. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  my  good  friend 
from  Florida;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  the  period  of  the  5 
minutes  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  tell  us  how  many  more  Cubans  have 
been  registered  to  come  here. 

When  the  new  program  was  put  into 
effect,  the  record  shows  200  000  were 
eligible,  but  since  that  time  over  240.000 
have  come  in.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to,  42.000  more  will  be  com- 
ing in  on  the  airlift  I  would  like  to  know- 
how  many  there  are  now  in  Cuba  who 
are  eligible  to  come  to  this  coimtry,  It 
seems  there  is  no  end  to  it.  That  is  what 
I  am  fussing  alx)ut,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  against  Cubans,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  there  should  be  an 
end  to  It. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  who  may  wish  to  answer  this 
also,  that  In  the  welftire  hearings,  the 
following  was  stated: 

Mr  Pkoxmoie  What  percent  of  Cuban 
refugees  participating  In  the  program  are 
receiving  welfare  benefits? 

Mr.  Palmatihi.  At  this  time,  through 
March  1,  our  asatst&nce  caseload  was  78,000 


which  represents  about  18.9  percent  of  the 

414,000  who  had  registered  with  us  as  of  the 
end  of  March  1971, 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  almost  double 
the  present  national  average. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  May  I  answer  that 
question? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  to  tell  us 
how  many  Cubans  are  eligible  to  come 
into  the  United  States,  because  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  good  news  goes 
out  to  the  Cubans  in  Cuba  from  those 
who  are  here,  and  that  encourages  them 
to  want  to  come  to  the  United  Sutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  direct  answer  to  the 
question,  let  us  go  back,  first,  to  how  the 
lists  were  prepared  In  the  first  place, 
after  the  Cuban  freedom  flights  were  in- 
augurated by  the  U.S  Government,  a  list 
was  opened  up  with  the  Swiss  Embassy, 
with  permission  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment— the  Castro  government^ — to  regis- 
ter Cubans  to  come  to  the  United  Sutes 
where  they  wanted  to  live,  and  scores  of 
thousands  registered  to  do  that  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number,  but  I  do  know- 
that  in  May  of  1966  the  Castro  govern- 
ment cut  off  any  ftirther  registering.  The 
reason  why  Castro  did  that  was  that  he 
was  so  embarra-ssed  that  so  many  Cubans 
wanted  to  leave  Cuba. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  there  are  two  lists 
today.  On  the  first  list  the  Castro  govern- 
ment permitted,  which  was  cut  ofT  m 
May  1966,  somewhere  around  40.000 
Cubans  wanted  to  come  to  the  United 
sutes.  That  is  all  that  remains,  as  I 
understand  it. 

There  is  another  list  that  the  SUte 
Department  has,  a  list  prepared  by  U.S, 
citizens  for  U.S.  citizens  who  had  rela- 
tives in  Cuba 

That  list  toUled  65,000  There  is  prob- 
ably some  duplication  between  the  SUte 
Department  list  and  the  Cuban-Swiss 
Embassy  list  in  Cuba,  but  no  one  knows 
what  the  duplication  is.  We  do  know- 
that  the  respective  figures  are  40,000 
and  60.000,  with  the  rate  of  people  com- 
ing into  the  United  SUtes  through  the 
Cuban  airlift  being  somewhere  between 
3,000  and  4,000  a  month.  Thus,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  will  be  no  more  than  2  to 
2'2  years  more  of  the  airlift  when  the 
whole  of  both  lists  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. So  we  are  talking  about  2^ 
years  and  $2  to  $3  million  being  involved. 
That  is  what  it  would  take. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  The  Senator  should 
uke  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it 
Is  not  a  matter  merely  of  the  cost  of  the 
airlift,  but  we  have  to  take  care  of  those 
people  when  thev  come  in  here.  The 
number  we  are  cutting  off  here,  of  1,050,- 
000.  covers  only  the  airlift;  but  we  also 
are  cutting  off  $4  million,  which  would 
be  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  people 
after  they  get  to  this  country. 

I  might  add  that  still  later  estimates 
have  indicated  that  the  amount  to  be 
saved  in  fiscal  1972  alone  could  run  as 
high  as  $15  million.  If  we  continue  this 
program,  as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago, 
the  proposal  is  to  raise  the  amount  by 
over  $32  million  over  last  year,  and  this 
amount  will  be  Increased  from  year  to 
year  as  w-e  permit  more  and  more  Cubans 
to  come  in 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  on  this 


program  $583  million.  We  are  now  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $144  million  a  yew. 
This  amount  will  increase  as  the  number 
of  Cubans  who  come  mto  this  country 
from  here  on  out  is  increased. 

Mr.  GURNEY,  In  rebutUl  to  that 
argument,  I  would  say  that,  of  course,  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
program,  the  whole  encompassment  of 
it  and  all  the  facets  of  it,  but  that  is 
what  our  commitment  is.  That  is  what 
we  agreed  to.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
proposed  to  do  when  we  esublished  the 
program  in  the  first  instance. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  additional 
number  coming  in  from  Cuba — 40.000  to 
60,000,  or  whatever  it  is — actually  the 
increase  in  cost  which  will  result  from 
that  as  compared  with  what  we  are 
spendmg  now  will  probably  be  a  rather 
small  amoimt,  because  of  the  small  por- 
tion of  people  who  come  in  who  will 
actually  go  on  welfare  and  because  of  the 
expenditure  of  dollars  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  How  about  schooling? 
We  have  got  to  take  care  of  their  school- 
ing, have  we  not? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Finally,  I  would  say 
that  the  economic  figures  I  have  seen 
have  meant  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  amount  of  welfare  which  has  come 
from  the  Cuban  community  itself,  in- 
tegrating business -economics- work  wise, 
not  only  in  Miami,  which  h£is  half  of  the 
program  living  there — but  also  from  the 
Cubans  who  have  emigrated  to  the  49 
other  Sutes.  This  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  work  product  of  those  people  will 
mean  more  than  the  pay  for  themselves 
in  the  end.  in  terms  of  what  they  have 
put  into  the  economy  of  this  country-  and 
what  w-e  will  get  back  in  taxes. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President.  I  j-ield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  addiUonal  point.  It  Is  an 
extremely  important  point.  I  know  that 
some  Senators  w-ill  say.  ■Well,  this  costs 
$1.05  million.  Why  does  not  the  Cuban 
community  carry  this  burden  them- 
selves? They  would  be  able  to  do  this." 

The  point  is  that  if  we  interfere  with 
the  airlift  that  is  now-  operaUng,  there  Is 
every  likelihood  that  Castro  will  cut  It  off 
completely.  Obviously  it  will  be  inter- 
rupted if  this  authority  expires  in  a  few 
days. 

If  the  Cubans  within  the  United  Sutes 
try  to  establish  an  airlift,  they  will  have 
to  communicate  with  Castro  themselves 
or  through  the  SUte  Department  or  some 
other  means  I  would  say  that  Castro 
would  not  agree  to  that  He  cut  off  those 
who  were  going  to  come  here  immediately 
in  a  pronovmcement  of  May  1  of  this 
year  to  the  effect  that  no  person,  after 
May  1971.  who  Indicates  for  the  first 
time  that  he  wants  to  come  to  America 
can  come  to  America 

The  best  thmg  we  could  do  for  Ccistro 
w-ould  be  to  cut  off  the  airlift  and  avoid 
further  embarrassment  to  Castro  by 
eliminaUng  the  airlift  I  would  bet  that 
there  would  be  no  more  people  coming 
out  of  Cuba  after  tomorrow  I  refer  to  the 
people  to  whom  we  made  a  commitment. 
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Believe  me,  the  nonpersons,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr  RiBicorr) 
described  them,  would  Indeed  be  non- 
persons  and  noncltizens  and  subject  to 
persecution  and  harassment.  I  suppose 
that  they  would  have  little  more  status 
than  the  status  of  slaves  In  Cuba. 

We  made  a  legal  International  agree- 
ment of  a  binding  nature  to  go  ahead 
with  this  program.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  moral  commitment  We  cannot  leave 
those  persons  at  the  mercy  of  Castro. 

I  hope  that  the  US  Senate  will  not 
turn  its  back  on  the  good  things  that 
have  gone  on  for  almost  300  years,  from 
the  first  day  that  people  set  foot  in  this 
country  from  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  newspaper  Dlario  Las 
Americas  dated  June  2.  1971,  an  article 
from  the  US  News  ii  World  Report 
dated  May  31,  1971.  and  an  article  from 
Business  World  dated  January  11,  1969. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pkcxdom  Plights  and  the  Honob  or  thi 

U.8-A.. 

In  the  Washington  Capitol  are  now  taking 
place  events  tending  to  the  drastic  end  of  the 
Freedom  Flights  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  have  been 
coming  since  December  1965,  in  Une  with  the 
ofTer  made  by  President  Johnson  at  that 
time. 

As  It  Is  known,  when  in  behalf  of  bis  gov- 
ernment and  of  ills  country  President  John- 
son offered  the  Cuban  people  the  facilities 
of  the  Freedom  Flights,  and  this  was 
negotiated  through  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Ha- 
Tana  with  the  Castro  regime,  there  were 
thousands  at  Cubans  who.  relying  on  Wash- 
ington's official  word,  registered  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  set  up  to  leave  Cutia 
fleeing  from  the  oommunlst  terror.  All  those 
who  registered  until  the  registration  period 
was  closed  in  May  1966.  have  not  yet  left 
Cuba  But.  from  the  very  moment  In  which 
their  n*mea  were  included  in  the  correspond- 
ing lists,  they  began  to  suffer,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  consequences  of  the  communist 
p«raecutlon.  This  persecution  goes  from  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ration  booklet  to  buy  food  The  Cuban  com- 
munist dictatorship  Interpreted  that  all  those 
persons  who  registered  not  only  were  not 
communists,  but  were  against  the  regime 
And  for  several  years  those  persons  have 
suffered,  with  the  hope  of  leaving,  the 
measures  taken  against  them  by  the  com- 
munist tyranny 

If  the  appropriations  for  the  Freedom 
Plights  are  eliminated  by  Congress,  as  unfor- 
tunately It  seems  is  going  to  happen,  those 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  already  of- 
flclally  registered  to  leave  Cuba  will  remain 
marked  as  enemies  of  the  dictatorship,  with 
all  that  this  implies,  and  without  any  possl- 
bUlty  of  leaving  Cuba,  because  what  It  seems 
would  be  offered  to  those  Cubans  Is  exactly 
the  same  that  Is  available  for  other  Immi- 
grants And  It  Is  well  known  what  this 
means  Those  persons  who  believed  in  the 
official  promise  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  feel  deceived  and  despondent 
And  this  involves  the  prestige  and  the  dignity 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  given 
word  will  not  be  kept  in  this  case. 

Lets  make  clear  that  what  damages  the 
moral  position  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  the  fact  that  individuals  who  officially 
registered  for  the  flights  when  the  promise 
was  In  force,  will  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
country.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  quesUon  of 
indefinitely  and  at  any  time  allowing  the 
registration    of    Cubans    who    may    want    to 


abandon  the  communist  inferno.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fuIfllUng  what  could  be  considered  as 
a  right  of  those  who,  before  the  registration 
was  closed,  had  complied  with  the  requisites. 
Though  everything  seems  to  Indicate  that 
much  tias  t>een  advanced  towards  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Freedom  Flights,  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  last  stage  of  the  discus- 
sions an  honorable  rectification  takes  place. 


(Prom  O.8.  News  &  World  Report.  May  31. 
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Flight   From    Cttba — Castro's    Loss   Is   U.S. 

GkAIN 

In  the  12  years  since  Pldel  Castro  came  to 
power,  nearly  660.000  Cubans  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States. 

Most  have  found  far  more  than  refuge. 
They  have  found  homes.  Jobs — and  opportu- 
nities Thousands  of  refugees,  in  only  a  few 
years,  have  launched  new  careers  in  profes- 
sions and  business 

The  story  of  this  big  wave  of  immigrants 
is  a  success  story  seldom  matched  In  this 
country's  long  history  of  immigration.  Pew 
other  nationality  groups  have  taken  root  so 
quickly  or  progressed  so  rapidly. 

WARM    WCLCOMX 

Some  of  this  rapid  progress  can  be  credited 
to  the  aid  given  by  the  US.  Government.  No 
other  group  of  Immigrants  in  history  has 
been  accorded  such  a  helpful  welcome 

Much  of  the  Cuban  success,  however,  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  efforts  and  ability 
of  the  Cut>ans  themselves 

Talk  to  the  Cuban  refugees  and  you  get 
still  another  explanation. 

What  we  have  found  in  America  Is  the 
land  of  opportunity— the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,"  says  Carlos  Arboleya,  who  In  nine 
years  rose  from  an  almost  penniless  refugee 
to  be  president  of  a  tdlami  bank. 

The  mass  migration  of  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  is  stUI  continuing.  Each  month 
about  3.600  stream  in  on  an  airlift  financed 
by  th»  U  S.  Government.  These  are  people 
Castro  let  go  with  the  contemptuous  remark 
that  they  were  the  "worms"  of  his  Communist 
society. 

In  America,  however,  they  are  proving,  by 
and  large,  to  be  capable,  hardworking  people 
who  are  making  major  contributions  to 
American  life. 

A  CROSS  sxcnoiir 

The  Cuban  refugees  are  scattered  widely 
around  the  country  But  alxjut  half  of  them 
have  settled  In  south  Florida  Nowhere  else 
Is  the  Cuban  success  story  so  visible  as  it  is 
In  this  area. 

Wherever  you  turn,  the  Cuban  Influence 
can  be  seen  and  felt  The  new  mechanic  at 
the  corner  garage  may  not  speak  English 
fluently — but  he  can  fix  your  car  The  Cuban 
bus  boy  m  the  restaurant,  the  record  sug- 
gests, may  soon  be  running  that  restaurant. 

Whole  hospitals  are  now  staffed  by  Cuban 
doctors  A  prime  example  Is  the  300-bed 
Pan-American  HosplUl  In  Miami  In  all. 
about  3,000  Cuban  doctors  have  settled  In 
the  Miami  area. 

These  refugees,  records  indicate,  are  good 
credit  risks.  Those  who  have  Ixjrrowed  money 
have,  for  the  most  part,  paid  It  back  Cul>ans 
on  relief  are  generally  too  old  or  too  ill  to 
work. 

The  Cuban  Impact  on  the  US.  la  felt  at 
many  levels  There  Is  a  growing  and  articulate 
Spanish-language  press.  Movie  houses  In 
Washington.  DC.  in  Newark,  In  New  York 
and  in  dozens  of  other  cities  show  films  in 
Spanish  for  tight-knit  Latin-American  com- 
munities. Across  the  land,  restaurants  with 
Cuban  food  and  entertainment  are  open- 
ing 

Dade  County,  Florida,  which  includes 
Miami.  Is  the  hub  of  Cuban  life  In  the 
United  States. 

Mayor  Stephen  P  Clark  of  Miami  estimated 
that  360,000  Cubans  now  live  there.  Nobody 


can  be  positive  about  the  number — but  it  Is 
known  that  some  Cubans,  after  resettling 
elsewhere,  return  to  Dade  because  of  the 
mild  climate  and  the  proximity  to  other 
Cubans  and  the  homeland.  Cubans  tend  to 
dislike  the  cold  North  American  winters. 
traob  cxntxr 

Because  of  the  bilingual  pool  of  talent  In 
the  Mlaml-Dade  area,  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican companies  have  set  up  their  Latin- 
American  trade  headquarters  there — 33  in 
Coral  Gables  alone. 

Among  those  companies  are  Alcoa.  Dow 
Chemical.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron,  Coca-Cola, 
Goodyear.  Atlas  Chemical,  International 
Harvester,  Johns-ManvlUe  and  Bemls.  Bdany 
of  these  trade  beadciuarters  are  run  by 
Cubans. 

Of  course,  it's  not  ail  clear  sailing  for 
the  refugees,  but  in  the  main  their  story  is 
one  of  astonishing  achievement. 

President  Arboleya  of  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank  of  Miami  explains  the  success  formula 
of  his  Cuban  compatriots  in  these  words: 

"They  work.  The  man  worlLs,  the  wife 
works,  the  children  who  are  old  enough 
work." 

Mr.  Arboleya  has  shown  what  a  refugee 
can  do.  In  1960,  at  age  31,  he  arrived  with 
his  wife,  an  infant  son  and  940  In  cash. 
Banking  was  his  field,  but  banks  were  not 
bidding  for  the  services  of  refugees  He 
started  as  an  inventory  clerk  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory at  (46  a  week  Eighteen  months  later 
he  was  the  office  manager.  Eventually,  he  got 
a  bank  Job.  By  1966,  he  was  executive  vice 
president  of  Fidelity  National.  In  February 
of  1969  he  became  an  American  citizen — and 
president  of  the  bank. 

retaining  old  -ties 

Mr.  Arboleya.  whose  son  t>ecame  an  Eagle 
Scout  at  13.  likes  to  tell  of  the  special  camps 
for  Cuban  Boy  Scouts  In  Miami,  where  the 
Cuban  flag  is  Sown  alongside  the  American 
flag. 

"Our  Boy  Scouts  salute  the  Cuban  flag 
with  respect  for  our  homeland."  he  says. 
"But.""  he  adds,  "they  not  only  salute  the 
American  flag — they  pledge  allegiance  to  it." 

"I^iliy  Dunlap.  president  of  the  Riverside 
Bank  In  Miami,  credits  Cuban  business  with 
lifting  his  bank  out  of  the  doldrums  In  the 
mld-'60s. 

Deposits  started  to  mo^e  up  In  1965.  break- 
ing a  steady  downward  trend  which  set  In 
with  the  flight  of  American  customers  to  the 
suburbs  In  1961.  Mr  Dunlap  says,  and  ""Cut>an 
deposits  now  total  over  16  million  dollars 
and  we  have  18.000  Cuban  accounts  "' 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  area  Is  another 
place  where  Cubans  congregate  Some  76.000 
are  estimated  to  be  living  In  New  York  and 
63.000  in  New  Jersey  One  of  them  Is  Dr. 
Carlos  Marquez  Sterling,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  Cuba  In  1968. 

Today  Dr  Sterling  Is  professor  of  Spanish 
literature  at  C  W  Post  College  of  Long  Is- 
land University  at  Greenvale,  N.Y.  He  sajrs 
this: 

"Most  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  have  succeeded. 
Their  success  has  been  outstanding  In  many 
fields — business,  medicine,  university  teach- 
ing, accounting,  law  and   transportation." 

Oscar  Rodriguez  was  16  and  his  brother, 
Omar,  was  20  when  they  came  to  New  Jersey 
as  refugees  In  1960  Their  first  Jobs  were  as 
sweepers  In  a  garment  factory.  Today  they 
run  their  own  garment  factory,  employing 
75  people 

A    DOCTOR'S    story 

Dr  Ramon  Rodriguez-Torres  walked  away 
from  his  own  private  hospital  In  Cuba  after 
Castro  took  over.  The  doctor,  his  wife,  two 
small  children  and  his  parents  arrived  vir- 
tually penniless  In  Puerto  Rico.  A  year  later 
he  was  In  Brooklyn's  Downstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter as  an  instructor  In  pediatrics.  From  there, 
his  advancement  was  swift. 

Dr  Rodriguez -Torres  studied  for  and  passed 
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several  State  medical  examinations.  He  is 
now  a  full  professor  and  director  of  the  cen- 
ter's pediatric  cardiology  department.  He  also 
started  an  Intensive-care  unit  for  children 
at  Kings  County  Hospital — said  to  t>e  the 
first  of  its  kind  In  the  US. 

'"My  family  and  I  are  very  proud  and 
happy  to  l>e  in  this  wonderful  country  where 
we  have  seen  all  our  work  and  effort  re- 
warded." he  says. 

At  MlUedgevUle.  Ga..  68  Cubans  are  among 
the  113  physicians  on  the  staff  at  Central 
State  Hospital,  the  big  complex  for  mental 
patients.  Five  of  the  10  directors  are  Cubans, 
each  heading  units  with  700  to  1,000  patients 

Central  State's  top  heart  specialist  Is  a 
Cuban.  Dr.  Sergio  C  Alvarez-Mena  He  Is 
chief  of  cardiology  at  the  hospital  and  also 
associate  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Addison  M  Duval,  director  of  Georgla"s 
mental-healih  division,  declares:  "We  Just 
couldn't  have  made  the  improvements  that 
we  have  without  the  help  these  people  gave 
us:  It  was  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  " 

In  Atlanta,  where  most  of  Georgia's  5.000 
Cutwns  live.  asslmUatlon  has  been  no  prob- 
lem. Cuban  leaders  estimate  there  are  100  of 
their  countrymen  in  various  businesses,  while 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  hold  positions 
as  college  or  university  professors,  doctors, 
engineers,  accountants  or  business  execu- 
tives. 

A    HOUSTON    GROCER 

Typical  of  the  Cubans  who  have  made 
good  as  tradesmen — there  are  thousands  of 
them — is  Hector  Cardet.  41.  who  owns  a 
grocery  store  In  Houston  The  store  special- 
izes In  Cuban  foods  and  is  a  gathering  place 
for  the  Cuban  community 

Before  fleeing  Cuba  In  1963,  Mr.  Cardet 
owned  a  grocery  store  In  Havana  Like  so 
many  others,  he  reached  the  US  without 
funds  or  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
He  found  work  as  a  stockman  for  a  chain  of 
convenience   grocery   stores 

"At  night,"  Mr.  Cardet  says.  "I  would  load 
up  the  back  of  my  car  with  Cutjan-tyjje 
groceries  and  sell  them  door  to  door  to 
Cuban  families  In  Houston" 

In  two  years,  he  saved  enough  to  open  his 
own  grocery  store — and  later  a  resUurant 
which  employs  Cubans  as  waiters  and  cooks. 
Mr.  Cardet  calls  the  U.S.  "the  greatest 
country  on  earth."  But  given  the  chance, 
"I'd  go  back  home,"  he  says. 

The  Cuban  population  of  Ohio  has  been 
estimated  at  2300.  There  are  3.000  Cubans  in 
Michigan.  Concentrations  of  these  refugees 
are  found  In  major  cities  of  ixjth  States— 
especially  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

Occupations  are  varied,  ranging  from  the 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic 
Church  in  Flint.  Mich —Father  Eduardo 
Lorenzo — to  an  assembly-line  worker  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  In  Ypsllantl — Jose  A 
Cabrera.  Mr.  Cabrera  Is  also  president  of  the 
Cuban  association  of  Michigan 

David  Caveda,  a  manufacturers"  representa- 
tive In  Columbus  and  president  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  group  there,  says  he  knows  of  only 
three  Cuban  families  on  welfare,  all  of  them 
aged.  He  adds: 

"There  are  no  able-bodied  Cubans  on  wel- 
fare. We  belong  to  a  society  where  people 
Uke  care  of  one  another  There  Is  a  pattern 
—the  ones  established  here  help  the  new- 
comers."" 

A  Cuban  refugee  in  Detroit.  Reinaldo 
Gonzalez,  is  now  an  executive  for  an  auto- 
Parta  supplier  In  1961.  he  Joined  the  com- 
pany as  an  export  clerk  Now,  lo  years  and 
eight  promotions  later,  he  Is  responsible  for 
manufacturing  schedules  for  Federal-Mogul 
Corporation  In  Western  Europe  and  LaUn 
America. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  explains  his  attitude  toward 
America  and  Cuba: 

"I  feel  the  way  I  feel  about  my  mother 

Rnd  my  wife.  I  love  both,  and  my  love  for 
one  does  not  Interfere  with  my  love  for  the 
other." 


As  the  only  Spanish -speaking  person  In 
his  suburk>an  neighborhood.  Mr.  Gonzalez  has 
a  standing  joke  with  his  next-door  nelghtwr : 
"I"m  better  off  than  you  are — I  don"t  have  a 
Cuban  living  next  door  to  me  I" 

THE    CHICAGO    SCENE 

Between  20,000  and  30.000  Cuban  refugees 
are  estimated  to  Ije  living  In  the  Chicago 
area  About  500  of  these  are  doctors  and  there 
are  approximately   100  Cuban  lawyers. 

One  Cuban  in  Chicago  makes  this  ap- 
praisal: "Some  have  done  well,  some  not  so 
well,  depending  mainly  on  how  they  did  in 
Cuba." 

Another  refugee  took  a  more  positive  view, 
pointing  out  that  a  Cuban  had  to  be  highly 
motivated  to  leave  his  homeland — overcome 
the  obstacles  to  getting  permission  to  de- 
part— and  then  buckle  down  to  work  In  a 
strange  land.  Motivated  people,  he  explained, 
generally  succeed  And.  he  said:  "We  were 
prepared,  whether  we  knew  It  or  not." 

In  Columbus,  Cuban  Orlando  Alonso.  made 
himself  so  valuable  that  he  ended  up  taking 
over  the  business  when  the  owner  died  In 
1969. 

When  Mr  Alonso  left  Cuba  in  1962.  he 
went  to  work  as  a  truck  driver  Jor  Columbus 
Pest  Control  Company  In  a  few  months,  he 
was  chosen  to  run  the  business  whenever 
the  owner  wae  away  Tlie  business  had  Its 
most  profitable  year  In  1970— under  Mr 
Alonsos  management  He  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  live  In  a  Columbus  suburb. 
The  18-year-old  daughter  will  soon  marry 
an  American 

Cuban  family  ties,  traditionally  close, 
account  in  part  for  the  low  number  of 
failures  among   the  refugees. 

A  newly  arrived  refugee  often  will  receive 
money  by  mall  from  relatives  and  close 
friends  who  preceded  hun.  A  contribution 
may  be  »I  50,  or  It  may  be  »50 — whatever  the 
donor  can  afford 

The  established  Cuban  will  give  up  some- 
thing he  needs  and  uses  every  day  to  help 
a  relative  get  a  foothold.  For  example,  one 
head  of  household  returned  to  his  Miami 
home  one  night  to  find  the  table  and  chairs 
missing  from  his  kitchen.  His  wife  had  given 
them  to  a  relative  Just  moving  into  the  area. 
These  close  ties,  a  willingness  lo  help  one 
another  and  a  fanatical  tiellef  that  hard 
work  Is  the  key  to  success  lie  t>ehlnd  the 
Cuban  experience  In  America. 

Pew  success  stories  are  more  dramatic  than 
that  of  Mr  and  Mrs,  Jos^  Torres  and  their 
daughter.  Norma  The  Torres  family  arrived 
In  New  Orleans  In  1967  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  wore — and  the  Braille  ruler  Mr 
Torres  had  fashioned  from  wood.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  blind. 

But  Jos^  Torres  was  also  a  skilled  cabinet- 
maker and  before  long  he  was  hard  at  work. 
learning  English  and  setting  up  shop  with 
borrowed  funds 

Business  Is  slow  at  the  moment  but  he 
keeps  going  with  sales  of  doll  houses.  Jewelry 
cases,  candlesticks  and  liqueur  cups  His 
daughter  is  an  outstanding  student  In  the 
nursing  school  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

RECORD    AS    SCHOLARS 

In  the  field  of  scholarship  loans,  young 
Cubans  have  been  especially  responsible  In 
meeting  their  obligations.  Congress  recently 
heard  testimony  that  of  the  12.800  loans 
granted  to  Cubans  for  college  education,  only 
147  were  delinquent— a  performance  which 
outstrips    the    national    average. 

The  Cuban  experience  in  the  US  Is  not 
an  unbroken  string  of  economic  miracles 
Many  old  persons  find  they  cannot  learn  Eng- 
lish, or  that  111  health  keeps  them  from  work- 
ing "There  are  problems  of  assimilation  in 
some  areas — and  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Cuban  Is  in  a  particu- 
larly strange  situation — he  Is  a  minority 
within  a  minority,  and  thus,  in  effect,  invisi- 
ble to  the  Indigenous  community. 


There  are  some  1.1  million  Spanlsh-sp««JK- 
Ing  persons  in  this  area.  The  presence  there 
of  perhaps  50,000  newscomers  from  Cul>a 
makes  scant  Impression  on  people  In  general. 

These  Cubans  appear  to  have  little  Inter- 
est In  becoming  part  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can scene  They  have  settled  instead  In  a 
variety  of  small  pockets  throughout  the  city. 

MASS    TRANSPLANTS 

Organizations  like  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  and  the  Cuban  resettlement 
division  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  have 
helped  some  35.000  Cubans  go  from  Miami  to 
Los  Angeles  It  Is  estimated  that  an  addition- 
al 10,000  to  15.000  went  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia on  their  own. 

About  11  000  Cubans  in  the  area  are  on 
welfare  Los  Angeles  County  officials  say  the 
relief  bill  for  Cubans  comes  to  a  million  dol- 
lars a  month— which  is  refunded  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Observers  report  a  lack  of  rapport  l>etween 
Cubans  and  other  Spanish -speaking  persons 
there.  The  Cubans  seem  to  Identify  more 
with  the  "Anglos  "  whereas  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans tend  to  cling  to  their  old  Mexican  cul- 
ture 

There  is  another  big  difference  The  mili- 
tant Mexican-American  sometimes  leans  left- 
ward politically  Cuban  refugees  aren't  buy- 
ing anything  that  smacks  of  Communism.  It's 
hard  to  find  a  Cuban  with  a  Castro-type 
beard 

Even  in  Los  Angeles,  however,  there  are 
bright  spots  for  Cubans  A  community  spirit. 
for  a  time  dormant  among  them,  has  begun 
to  develop  A  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce 
now  has  100  members  About  300  Cuban- 
owned  businesses  have  been  established  A 
biweekly  tabloid  newspaper —  La  Prensa"  — 
has  a  Spanish -language  circulation  of  16.000. 
predominantly  Cuban 

And  like  every  other  area  Los  Angeles  has 
Its    successful    refugees 

A    GROWING    RBSTAtTRANT 

Eddemlo  Lopez  came  from  Clenfuegos 
Cuba  nine  years  ago — penniless  he  says.  "'Uke 
everybody,"  He  sold  Bibles  and  encyclopedias 
door  to  door  He  and  his  brother  saved 
enough  to  open  a  little  restaurant  It  seated 
25  Then  the  brothers  bought  an  adjoining 
building  and  enlarged  their  operation  Today 
the  prospering  restaurant  seats  110 — and 
employs    13    SpanLsh-8p>eaklng   persons 

In  San  Francisco  some  of  the  Cubans 
complain  about  discrimination,  especially 
when  It  comes  to  getting  good  jobs  and  Job 
training.  Some  have  had  difficulty  in  finding 
any  Jobs  at  all 

And  a  discouraged  high-school  student 
said:  "Florida  Is  the  best  place  for  Cubans; 
there  are  enough  others  there  to  help  you, 
to  support  your  business  " 

Cubans  admit^ — and  express  gratitude — 
that  US  Government  programs  help  them 
get  started  In  this  country 

On  their  arrival  in  Miami  on  the  U.S. -fi- 
nanced airlift,  they  are  welcomed  by  U.S. 
officials  and  given  temporary  housing  in 
Freedom  House  "  at  the  airport  There  they 
register  with  the  Cuban  Refugee  FYogram 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  also  with  a  volunteer 
agency  of  their  choice. 

The  volunteer  agencies  arrange  transpor- 
tation for  refugees  to  homes  of  relatives, 
with  the  cost  met  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Refugees  also  receive  checks  from  the 
Florida  welfare  department — «100  for  a  fam- 
ily, 160  for  a  person.  Washington  repays 
Florida    for    this 

As  .soon  as  they  reach  their  relocation  city. 
refugees  are  eligible  for  public  welfare,  with 
Washington  again  reimbursing  the  States 

All  told,  from  the  time  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program  began  In  February,  1961.  through 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  the 
U.S.  Governments  obligations  for  aiding  Cu- 
ban refugees  will  total  583.8  million  dollar*. 
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A    GOOD    IirVXSTMENT 

Federal  officials  regard  this  as  a  good  In- 
vestment. Howard  H  PaJmatler,  director  of 
HEW's  Cuban  Refugee  Program  put  It  this 
way: 

•We  cannot  overlook  the  Cubans'  incal- 
culable contribution  to  our  nation.  They 
have  paid  millions  of  dollars  in  local.  State 
and  federal  taxes.  Their  presence  and  efforts 
have  created,  directly  or  indirectly,  literally 
thousands  of  Jobs  throughout  the  United 
States — which  generate  even  more  tax  reve- 
nues. And  perhaps  most  Important,  they  are 
still   making  this  contribution." 

CtTBAN     turuoxxs     Wanx     a     U.8      Snccxss 
Stort — In    thi     10    Yeaks    Since    Castbo 

CaMX     to     POWCa,     THX     NXTMBXB     OF     EXILXS 

Who  Ravi  Maui  rr  in  Major  Companixs  or 
IN  New  Carxxrs  Has  Stsaoilt  Grown, 
Mant  Have  Startii)  Succraartn.  Nbw 
Eirmunusss 

Miguel  Amezaga.  64.  who  fled  his  native 
Cuba  shortly  after  Pldel  Castro's  takeover, 
on  Jan.  1,  1959,  took  to  the  complexities  of 
US  corporate  life  like  many  executives  once 
took  to  Havana  cigars.  Today  he  Is  a  vice- 
president  for  the  commercial  products  di- 
vision of  St.  Regis  Paper  Co  "If  there's  been 
any  problem  at  all. "  says  Amezaga,  "I'd  have 
to  say  It's  been  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  Chi- 
cago weather  and  the  lack  of  domestic 
service.  " 

In  Cuba.  Amezaga  had  a  one-third  Interest 
In  a  company  that  did  business  exclusively 
with  U.S.  companies  selling  in  Cuba,  in- 
cluding St.  Regis  When  he  came  to  this 
country,  he  didn't  have  to  search  for  a  Job — 
he  was  offered  one  by  St.  Regis. 

Am^zaga's  experience  Is  typical  of  tb«t 
of  other  Cuban  emigres  who  have  done  well 
In  U.S.  corporations.  Those  who  have  made 
It  typically  have  been  well-educated.  Most 
attended  U.S.  universities  ( Amezaga  went  to 
M.I.T.),  and  hence  were  fluent  in  English. 
They  knew  U.S.  corporations  first-hand  be- 
cause most  major  corporations  operated  In 
pre-Castro  Cuba. 

Roberto  Oolzueta.  a  Coca-Cola  vice-presi- 
dent In  charge  of  the  corporate  technical  di- 
vision, worked  for  Coke  in  Havana  long  be- 
fore arriving  in  Atlanta,  where  Coke  trans- 
ferred blm  after  Castro  nationalized  Its 
facilities  in  1961.  Pellpe  SUva.  49,  export 
mansiger  of  American  Tobacco  Co..  worked 
for  a  subsidiary  In  Cuba  before  coming  to 
the  US  In  1960;  six  other  Cubans  wltb 
American  Tobacco  are  veiterans  of  Its  pre- 
Castro  subsidiary 

WAV« 

More  than  300.000  Cubans  have  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  In  the  decade  since  Castro  came  to 
power  The  majority  have  been  women,  chil- 
dren, and  students.  But  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Immigration  wave,  those  who  came 
were  mostly  the  propertied  elite  and  the  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  people  who  were 
the  first  to  feel  the  growing  Communist  as- 
sertlveness  of  the  Castro  regime 

"We  call  ourselves  the  Cuban  Mafia,  "  says 
Alberto  Luzarraga.  of  the  early  emigrants. 
Luzarraga.  31.  Is  vice-president  and  zone 
executive  for  Mexico  and  Central  America 
at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Most  of  the  Cu- 
bans who  fled  knew  each  other,  and  many 
were  related,  he  says 

Like  any  other  kind  of  pioneer,  the  Cubans 
who  first  reached  freedom  tended  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  special.  Henry  Panjul,  51, 
vice-president  and  Latin  American  area  man- 
ager of  Marsh  &  McLennan  International, 
Inc  ,  says  "The  ones  that  came  in  I960  were 
the  cream  of  the  crop" 

Pew  Cubans  can  be  found  In  the  top 
echelons  of  management,  but  many  are  in 
Important  positions  with  companies  doing 
business    with    Spanish -speaking    countries. 

"We  were  skeptical  about  taking  on  Cubans 
at  first."  says  an  executive  of  one  U.S.  com- 
pany doing  business  internationally.  "We  had 


the  Idea  they  were  playboys  But  now  when 
we  think  of  sending  someone  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, somebody  a«ks.  Isn't  there  a  Cuban  for 
the  Job?'  " 

The  result  has  been  an  unusually  strong 
concentration  of  Cubans  In  International 
business,  particularly  in  banking  and  related 
fields.  Says  Jose  A.  Marurl.  43.  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  international  division  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York  "There  are  so  many 
Cubans  involved  in  International  business 
that  Its  easy  for  us  to  communicate  We 
have  a  lot  In  common."'  His  boss  is  vice- 
president  Victor  R    Zevallos.  54.  a  Cuban. 

"When  I  want  to  know  something  about 
another  company, "  says  Luzaraga  of  Chase. 
"I  call  on  any  Cuban  In  that  company.  It 
helps  a  lot." 

NEW    VENTURE 

Businessmen  who  have  been  able  to  Inte- 
grate effortlessly  Into  corp>oratons  or  banks 
have  had  It  easier  than  their  professional 
brethen.  who  frequently  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  requirements  of  medical  or  bar  ex- 
aminations. "The  law  was  a  dead  end.""  says 
Ernesto  de  Zaldo.  48.  a  lawyer  In  Cuba  But 
the  contacts  he  made  while  majoring  In 
economics  at  Yale  made  it  easier  to  land  a 
Job  at  PepsiCo  International,  where  he  Is 
now  area  vice-president  for  Southern  Europe. 

Not  all  Cuban  refugees  came  here  Some 
20.000,  for  example,  landed  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  Cuban  exiles 
frequently  run  US  subsidiaries.  In  Argen- 
tina, for  instance.  Sherwln-WllUams,  Sea- 
gram, and  New  Chemical  subsidiaries  are  run 
by  Cubans.  Ralston  Purlnas  top  man  In 
Caracas.  Venezuela,  is  former  Havana  lawyer 
Fernando  Macla  who  lost  a  brother  In  the 
Ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 

NEST    BOOS 

The  corporation  Is  not  the  only  opportunity 
for  Cuban  emigres.  Quite  a  few  of  the  refu- 
gees had  sizeable  stakes  which  they  managed 
to  salvage  from  fortunes  accumulated  or 
inherited  before  the  Castro  takeover  Manual 
Fernandez  Blanco.  75.  had  his  $lO-mllllon 
slaughter-house  and  packing  business  confis- 
cated But  he  used  holdings  maintained  out- 
side Cuba  to  start  a  bakery  business  In  Miami 
with  his  son-in-law.  Eduardo  Sardlna  To- 
day, their  Wayjay  Bak«ry — specializing  In 
Cuban-style  crackers  sold  In  Cuban  com- 
munities throughout  the  U.S. — has  annual 
sales  of  over  $475,000 

Some  engines  have  made  It  without  back- 
up funds.  Jorge  de  Quesada.  an  architect. 
left  behind  his  own  architectural  and  con- 
struction company  when  he  fled  Cuba  in 
1960.  Arriving  In  the  US  without  a  dime  and 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  he  got  a 
Job  with  a  small  San  Francisco  architectural 
firm  headed  by  a  fellow  Cuban  Three  years 
ago,  h«  struck  out  on  his  own  and  since  then 
he  has  designed  over  $10-mllllon  worth  of 
structures,  including  a  sa-mllllon  office 
building  for  Owens-nilnols 

Jos*  Zorrllla.  who  ran  a  plastics  plant  with 
40  employees  when  Castro  took  over,  took  a 
plastics  company  production  Job  In  Los  An- 
geles in  1961  for  tl66  a  week.  A  year  and  a 
half  later,  with  $700  of  savings  and  a  $1,300 
loan,  he  made  a  down  payment  on  a  blow 
mold  and  was  back  in  business  Today,  his 
Liberty  Plastics  Co  turns  cnxi  $1 -million 
worth  of  plastic  turtles,  ducks,  and  oth«r  toys 
a  year. 

AMBmOtTS 

If  there  la  a  common  thread  uniting  most 
Cubans  who  have  embarked  on  new  careers 
in  the  U  S..  it  is  their  determination  and 
capacity  for  hard  work  A  case  in  point  Is 
that  of  Justo  P  Oarcla  Ou-Quesne.  assistant 
manager  of  Francis  I.  du  Pont"s  brokerage 
office  In  Miami.  For  over  a  year  after  arriving 
In  Miami  on  Jan  1,  1959.  he  held  a  variety 
of  Jobs,  from  a  night  clerk  in  a  hotel  to 
bedding  salesman,  all  the  while  refusing 
flnanclal  assistance  available  to  needy 
refugees  "I  don't  think  a  young  man  of  25 
ought  to  be  on  relief,""  he  says. 


Eventually.  Oarcla  signed  on  as  a  trainee 
with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 
in  New  York  before  going  to  work  in  the  com- 
pany"s  Miami  office.  He  switched  to  Francis 
I.  du  Pont  In  1963  and  began  selling  sugar 
futures  to  his  Cuban  friends  The  commodi- 
ties market  boomed,  and  Garcia  soon  became 
one  of  the  company"s  top  salesmen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ET. LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  respect.  I 
Icnow  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  compassion  that  he  raises  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  compelled  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  my  own 
native  State,  in  saying  that,  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  who  reject  Communist 
rule,  the  United  States  is  a  refuge,  a 
haven,  a  hope,  just  as  it  has  been  a  ref- 
uge, haven,  and  hopje  for  .^lo  many  mil- 
lions from  all  over  the  world.  Those  of  us 
whose  forebears  came  to  this  country  to 
embrace  freedom  cannot  now  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Cubans  who  seek  our 
shores. 

When  one  considers  that  the  cost  of 
this  program  is  less  than  $17  per  pas- 
senger, can  we  say  that  this  is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  man's  freedom? 

In  a  report  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  28,  1971,  the  distin- 
guished correspondent.  Haynes  Johnson, 
wrote  that  the  Cubans  have  written  one 
of  the  most  notable  American  success 
stories.  Coming  to  Miami  with  "nothing 
but  their  abilities,  and  often  without 
knowledge  of  English."  they  have  made 
their  way  well  in  this  alien  culture.  It  is 
estimated  that  83  percent  of  them  are 
fully  self-supporting,  and  their  Income 
level  is  rising  steadily. 

Accordmg  to  Mr.  Johnson's  research, 
the  average  Income  of  the  Cuban  family 
is  about  $8,000  a  year,  while  In  the  higher 
educated  and  professional  groups  It  ex- 
ceeds $18,000  a  year  Half  of  the  Cubans 
own  their  own  homes,  and  22  percent 
more  are  in  the  process  of  buying  one. 
Thousands  are  teaching  in  public  schools 
and  working  in  hospitals. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
will  not  turn  back  the  Cubans  who  wish 
to  share  our  freedom.  I  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  the  Cuban  air- 
lift program,  and  I  call  on  Senators  to 
join  In  keeping  the  bridge  to  freedom 
open. 

Today.  65.000  Cubans  are  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  Their  yearning  for  freedom  must 
not  be  denied.  Many  of  these  people  can 
contribute  as  much  as  the  fine  Cubans 
who  have  In  the  past  come  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  are  working  In  hospitals, 
in  professional  areas,  in  the  mental  In- 
stitutions, and  in  many  other  areas  where 
we  have  a  shortage  of  personnel.  These 
fine  people  have  contributed  much  to  our 
society. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  EI  .LENDER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES   Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
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if  the  Qlstinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  yield  for  a  question  before  I 
proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  notice  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  said  In  his 
presentation  that  perhaps  this  matter 
could  have  been  considered  in  the  regu- 
lar bill,  but  that  it  is  his  feeling  that  the 
problem  did  need  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  he  thought  he 
would  offer  his  amendment  at  this  time. 
I  wonder  if  the  di.stinguished  Senator, 
having  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  ver>"  forcefully  by 
virtue  of  the  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  would  consider  withhold- 
ing the  amendment  and  allowing  the 
matter  to  be  considered  in  a  regular  bill. 
At  that  time  we  could  get  all  of  the  in- 
formation and  bring  it  into  focus. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  presented  some  valid  points  He 
asked  whether  there  are  too  many  people 
on  welfare  who  are  refugees  and  if  so, 
why;  whether  there  are  some  malinger- 
ers; or  whether  it  is  because  of  the  age 
of  the  refugees,  the  young  or  the  old 
people,  who  are  coming  out  of  Cuba. 

I  think  the  points  he  raises  as  to  how 
many  remain,  whether  it  is  an  open  list 
that  is  available  for  anyone  who  desires 
to  come,  or  whether  it  is  limited  in  num- 
ber could  all  be  answered  through  reg- 
ular hearings. 

In  a  letter  of  June  2,  I  requested  the 
right  to  appear  before  hearings  that 
were  held  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire'.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  told  me  that  I  would  be  en- 
titled to  appear  and  that  I  could  present 
witnesses  before  his  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  That  would  be  the 
way  to  focus  attention  on  this  matter 
and  determine  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  an  unlimited  number  or  are  deal- 
ing with  a  question  of  establishing  when 
the  cutoff  time  could  be. 

Could  the  distinguished  Senator  re- 
spond to  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  di.sUnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago. 
I  did  not  want  to  take  the  Senate  by 
surprise,  but  I  felt  that  I  would  not 
inasmuch  as  we  held  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, and  the  matter  was  fully  covered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  those 
hearings.  I  was  told  that  I  was  going  to 
get  the  right  to  do  so  My  request  was 
prior  to  that  time.  I  am  sure  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  thinking 
of  the  hearings  on  the  regular  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  Pre,sident.  the 
continuing  resolution  would  affect  the 
program  only  until  August  6 

There  will  be  ample  time  to  provide 
more  funds  if  the  Senate  desires  to  do 
so  upon  the  introduction  of  new  evi- 
dence. I  am  awaiUng  Information  from 
those  who  propose  that  we  continue  the 
airlift  as  to  how  far  we  are  going  to  go 
»1th  this  program  As  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago,  in  1966  when  this  matter  was 
being  seriously  considered  by  both  Houses 
and  when  the  so-called  agreement — with 


which  I  am  not  familiar — was  made  with 
Castro,  about  200.000  Cubans  were  en- 
titled to  come  imder  the  new  rules  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  pointed  out  that  an 
estimate  was  made  at  that  time. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  know  that.  But  we 
have  gone  over  and  above  that  number 
by  over  44,000.  Some  want  to  go  over  and 
above  that  by  another  42,000,  I  want  to 
quit  now  if  it  is  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sm  edi- 
tonal  from  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  11 
be  reprinted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  Senate:  Stop  the  Atrldt 
Again,  a  practical  question  on  whether  the 
Cuban  Airlift  should  continue  has  come  up 
In  Congress.  This  time  Sen.  Allen  Ellender 
(D,  La.),  powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  called  for  an 
end  to  the  airlift. 

Last  year,  U.S.  Rep  William  Clay  (D.,  Mo  ) 
pressed  the  issue  and  was  narrowly  defeated 
In  the  House  when  it  came  to  a  vote. 

This  Is  one  of  those  questions  that  has 
been  cussed  and  discussed  for  nearly  three 
years.  It  remains  our  view  the  airlift  Is  con- 
tradictory of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba:  that 
It  benefits  Pldel  Castro  more  than  the  United 
States:  that  It  sets  up  a  situation  of  special 
federal  privilege  for  Cuban  exiles  that  Is  de- 
nied others  In  this  hemisphere  who  wish 
to  make  their  homes  In  the  United  States 
and  offers  an  umbrella  of  help  that  exceeds 
that  available  even  to  underprivileged  U.S. 
citizens;  that  the  continually  rising  cost  of 
the  program  cannot  be  Justified  In  light  of 
this  country's  severe  economic  strains. 

We  think  that  there  should  not  be  a  sepa- 
rate welfare  program  for  Cubans,  but  one 
program  under  which  they  and  all  the  other 
needy  In  this  country  receive  the  same  con- 
cern and  care. 

This  view  Is  no  reflection  on  the  Cubans 
among  us  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  business  and  have  made  contributions  to 
the  community  In  many  ways  The  fact  Is 
simply  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  air- 
lift as  an  emergency  humanitarian  gesture 
has  been  fulfilled  It  has  developed  Into  a 
permanent  relief  program  for  Cuba. 

This  year  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
provide  an  additional  $32  million  over  what 
It  gave  last  year— a  total  of  $144  million. 
As  long  as  the  airlift  continues,  the  costs 
win  keep  going  up 

We  note  that  Howard  Palmatler,  director 
of  the  refugee  program,  told  the  Senate  sub- 
committee that  "a  very  good  resettlement 
program"   Is   In    the   national    Interest. 

It  always  has  been,  Mr  Palmatler,  but  the 
rate  at  which  the  Cuban  population  has 
grown  In  the  Miami  area  raises  doubts  about 
whether  we  have  one 

Those  excellent  resettlement  percentages 
so  often  cited  by  the  programs  officials  do 
not  seem  to  match  that  growth  rate. 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  trying  to  pinpoint  here 
is  the  shock  and  the  reaction  of  those, 
not  just  in  Cuba,  but  really  in  Latin 
America  and  perhaps  m  other  countries 
in  the  world,  if  we  go  back  on  a  commit- 
ment that  we  made  that  we  will  get  out 
anyone  that  signed  up  If  people  did  sign 
up  and  as  a  result  of  signing  up  and  say- 
ing they  want  to  go  to  the  United  States 
they  lose  their  jobs,  their  ration  cards, 
and  their  property,  and  if  they  have  been 
in  the  caneflelds  or  working  since  the 
time,  the  shock  of  our  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  off  these  flights,  without 


phasing  them  out.  or  establishing  some 
date,  or  determining  how  many  are  gomg 
to  come  out.  is  going  to  hurt  the  image 
of  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  should  consider  this 
in  a  regular  bill  so  we  can  see  the  imimct 
of  it.  Should  there  be  a  cutoff  date? 
Should  the  cutoff  be  by  date  and  num- 
ber? That  is  how  we  should  determine 
how  we  should  attack  this  problem. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  say  that  can  be  de- 
cided when  the  bill  is  taken  up  on  the 
floor  later  this  year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  I  think  by  then  we  would  have  had 
the  shock  of  this  decision.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  indulgence  in  allowing 
me  to  present  this  matter  because  I 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  £iny  way 
that  we  could  have  hearings  on  the  reg- 
ular bill. 

In  Januarj'  a  year  ago.  when  I  was 
first  getting  my  campaign  for  the  Senate 
underway,  I  visited  Miami  International 
Airport  on  the  West  Side  What  I  saw 
there  has  left  an  impression  with  me  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  shake. 

Streaming  off  an  airplane  were  hun- 
dreds of  Cuban  refugees,  men  women, 
children.  They  were  dressed  as  one  would 
expect  any  refugee  to  dress.  They  had  old 
clothes  for  the  most  part,  ill-fitted  and 
nonstylish  according  to  American  stand- 
ards, and  carried  all  of  their  possessions 
in  a  sack  But  it  was  not  their  clothes 
that  got  my  attention,  it  was  their  hands. 
Their  hands  were  raw.  Many  of  their 
hands  were  still  raw  as  if  they  had  been 
hustled  .straight  from  the  canefieids  to 
the  airplane,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
had  happened  to  them  These  people,  for 
the  past  several  years,  had  spent  their 
time  at  hard  labor  When  they  signed 
their  name  on  the  list  of  those  wanting  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  their  ration 
cards,  their  homes,  and  their  jobs  were 
taken  away  from  them  Their  entire  bves 
centered  around  the  fact  that  someday 
they  would  climb  aboard  an  American 
airplane  and  leave  their  Cuban  prison 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  lor  them 
to  make,  because  it  meant  poverty,  in- 
humane treatment,  and  the  scattering  of 
their  families.  It  was  their  price  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  commitment 
to  uphold  today,  a  commitment  made 
on  October  3,  1965,  when  President  John- 
son offered  asylum  for  Cuban  refugees. 
He  said : 

I  declare  this  afiemoon  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  that  those  who  seek  -efuge  here  In 
America  will  find  it.  The  dedication  of  Amer- 
ica to  our  traditions  as  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  Is  going  to  be  upheld. 

I  think  It  IS  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  this  statement  on  Liberty  Is- 
land, beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
mother  of  exiles. 

Reflect  back  for  a  moment.  When 
the  earliest  settlers  poured  into  an  Amer- 
ican wild  continent,  there  was  no  one 
to  ask  them  where  they  came  from.  And 
so  It  has  been  through  all  the  great  test- 
ing moments  of  Amencan  history  And 
in  "Vietnam  men  are  dj'ing,  men  named 
McCormick.  Swartz.  and  Fernandez.  No 
one  sisks  where  they  came  from. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFTICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  earlier  this  week  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  16-year- 
old  girl,  a  Cuban,  who  had  taken  a  free- 
dom flight  3  years  ago.  She  told  me  her 
father  was  still  In  Cuba,  working  In  the 
cane  fields.  She  said  she  would  never  see 
her  father  again  If  the  airlift  was  ter- 
minated She  said  we  had  promised  to 
keep  the  airlift  going  and  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  happening. 

What  this  little  girl  wanted  Is  what 
Is  before  us  today.  We  are  talkmg  about 
our  commitment  to  this  girl,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Cubans  who  still  live  under 
prison  conditions.  There  is  an  obvious 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  tiie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  this 
commitment. 

There  is  an  impression  left  that  those 
who  flee  from  Cuba,  the  majority  of 
them,  end  up  on  the  welfare  roles.  This 
is  not  so.  In  fact,  it  seems  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  these  refugees 
arrive  here  with  nothing  but  their  skills 
and  abilities,  83  percent  are  fully  self- 
supporting  and  only  17  percent  require 
any  kind  of  Federal  assistance.  These 
figures  are  quoted  by  Mr  Howard  Pal- 
matier,  director  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
program 

Mr  Palmatier  also  said : 
Cubans   know    more   about   the   American 
dream  than  we  do    They  really  believe  that 
this  is  a  country  where  you  can  do  anything 
and  be  anything  so  they  do  It 

We  see  this  day  after  day  In  Miami 
where  many  of  these  people  have  be- 
come presidents  of  banks  and  hold  some 
of  the  best  Jobs  In  the  area. 

If  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  upheld,  the 
Cuban  freedom  flight  program  will  be 
terminated  less  than  3  years  before  it 
has  completed  its  mission.  We  carmot. 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  this  to 
happen  The  program  means  Just  what 
it  says.  Cuban  freedom  flight  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  vacation  or  busi- 
ness flight  from  one  small  nation  to 
the  United  States,  we  are  talking  about 
the  freedom  of  people,  freedom  we  have 
promised  them. 

When  President  Johnson  offered  his 
asylum  for  Cuban  refugees,  he  also  said 
while  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty : 

Now.  under  the  monument  which  has  wel- 
comed 9o  many  to  our  shores,  the  American 
Nation  returns  to  the  finest  of  Its  traditions 
today. 

I  intend  to  vote  today  to  uphold  this 
tradition.  I  urge  each  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  Cuban  freedom  flights. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  could 
be  said  that  this  is  the  way  we  reward 
anticommunlsm  It  could  be  said  we  re- 
ward anticommunlsm  in  this  way 
Where  people  have  signed  their  names 
on  the  list  and  signified  they  would  give 
up  their  rights  to  property,  their  rations. 


for  freedom  in  this  country,  we  would 
seem  to  reward  all  of  that  by  ending 
these  flights.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Freedom  Flights 
and  the  Honor  of  the  U.S.A.."  statements 
by  President  Johnson  on  October  3.  1965, 
on  signing  of  the  Immigration  bill,  and 
on  November  6,  1965,  following  the 
reaching  of  an  agreement  on  procedures 
and  means,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Stephen  P.  Clark,  mayor.  Metro- 
politan Dade  County,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  FaxxDoii  Flights  and  thx  Honor  or 
THX  tJS  A. 
In  the  Washington  Capitol  are  now  taking 
place  events  tending  to  the  drastic  end  of 
the  Freedom  Flights  between  Cuba  and  the 
I7nltcd  States  of  America,  which  have  been 
coming  since  December  1965.  In  line  with  the 
offer  made  by  President  Johnson  at  that  time 
As  It  Is  known,  when  in  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  of  his  country  President  John- 
son offered  the  Cuban  |>eopIe  the  facilities 
of  the  Freedom  Flights,  and  this  was  negoti- 
ated through  the  Swiss  E^mbassy  In  Havana 
with  the  Castro  regime,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  who.  relying  on  Washing- 
ton's official  word,  registered  In  accordance 
with  procedures  set  up  to  leave  Cuba  fleeing 
from  the  communist  terror  All  those  who 
registered  until  the  registration  period  was 
closed  m  May  196fl.  have  not  yet  left  Cuba. 
But.  from  the  very  moment  In  which  their 
names  were  included  In  the  corresponding 
lists,  they  began  to  suffer,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  consequences  of  the  communist 
persecution  This  persecution  goes  from  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ration  booklet  to  buy  food  The  Cuban  com- 
munist dictatorship  Interpreted  that  all  those 
persons  who  registered  not  only  were  not 
communists,  but  were  against  the  regime 
And  for  several  years  those  persons  have  suf- 
fered, with  the  hope  of  leaving,  the  measures 
taken  against  them  by  the  communist  tyr- 
anny. 

If  the  appropriations  for  the  Freedom 
Flights  are  eliminated  by  Congress,  as  un- 
fortunately It  seems  Is  going  to  hap(>en.  tho«e 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  already  of- 
flclally  registered  to  leave  Cuba  will  remain 
marked  as  enemies  of  the  dictatorship,  with 
all  that  this  Implies,  and  without  any  poasl- 
blllty  of  leaving  Cuba,  because  what  It  seems 
would  be  offered  to  those  Cubans  Is  exactly 
the  same  that  is  available  for  other  Immi- 
grants And  It  is  well  known  what  this  means 
Those  persons  who  believed  in  the  official 
promise  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wUl  feel  deceived  and  despondent. 
And  this  Involves  the  prestige  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  of  America  whose 
given  word  will  not  be  kept  In  this  case. 

Let's  make  clear  that  what  damages  the 
moral  position  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  fact  that  Individuals  who  officially 
registered  for  the  flights  when  the  promise 
was  In  force,  will  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
country  Therefore,  it  Is  not  a  question  of  In- 
definitely and  at  any  time  allowing  the  reg- 
istration of  Cubans  who  may  want  to  aban- 
don the  comipunlst  Inferno.  It  is  a  question 
of  fulfilling  what  could  be  considered  as  a 
right  of  those  who.  before  the  registration 
was  dosed,  had  compiled  with  the  requisites. 
Though  everything  seems  to  Indicate  that 
much  has  been  advanced  towards  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Freedom  Flights.  It  Is  to  b« 
hoped  that  in  the  last  stage  of  the  discus- 
sions an  honorable  rectification  takes  place. 


MovxMXNT  or  Cuban  RxrucExs  to  thk 
UNrrxD  States 

(Statement  by  the  President  following  the 
reaching  of  an  agreement  on  procedures  and 
means.  November  6.  1966.) 

(Aa  read  at  the  Press  Secretary's  briefing) 
"I  am  pleased  with  the  understanding 
which  hats  been  reached.  It  Is  an  important 
forward  step  In  carrying  out  the  declaration 
I  made  on  October  3  to  the  Cuban  people. 
I  said  that  those  who  seek  refuge  here  will 
And  It.  That  continues  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  American  people." 

NoT« :  The  statement  was  read  by  the  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President.  BUI  Moyers.  at 
his  news  conference  at  10  04  a.m..  cj.t..  on 
Saturday.  November  6.  1965,  at  Austin,  Tex. 
It  was  not  made  public  in  the  form  of  a 
White  House  press  release 

For  the  President's  declaration  of  October 
3.  made  at  the  ceremony  for  the  signing  of 
the  Immigration  bill  on  Uberty  Island,  see 
1  Weekly  Comp  Pres  Docs.  364  attached  In 
following  material. 

MovxMZNT  or  Cuban  RErucus  to  the 
United  STA'rES 

(Annoiuicement  of  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  established  procedures  and  meojos. 
November  6.  1965.  > 

The  President  announced  today  that  at 
9  a.m..  est  .  the  Swiss  E^nbassy  In  Havana, 
representing  United  States  Interests  In  Cuba, 
and  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  had  ex- 
changed diplomatic  notes  establishing  pro- 
cedures and  means  for  the  movement  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  the  United  States  The 
arrangements  for  the  movement  were  set 
out  In  a  memorandum  of  understanding  In- 
corporated m  the  notes. 

SWISS  EMSASST  to  cxtban  porzign  ministbt 
The  full  text  of  the  note  from  the  Swiss 
Embassy    to    the    Cuban    Foreign    Ministry 
follows 

The  Embassy  of  Switzerland  presents  Its 
compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations and,  In  its  capacity  as  representative 
of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Cuba,  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent 
conversations  which  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  E:mt>as8y  and  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Cube  with  respect  to  the 
movement  to  the  United  States  of  Cubans 
who  wish  to  live  In  the  United  States 

•The  Embassy  also  has  the  honor  to  set 
forth  below  the  text.  In  English  and  Spanish 
language  versions  which  shall  be  equally  au- 
thentic, of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing agreed  upon  In  those  conversations: 

"Memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  Embassy  of  Switzerland  in  Havana,  rep- 
resenting the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
concerning  the  movement  to  the  United 
States  of  Cubans  wishing  to  live  In  the 
United  States. 

"1  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to 
permit  the  departure  from  Cuba  of.  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
permit  the  entry  Into  the  United  States  of. 
Cubans  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba  for  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. 

"2  in  recognition  of  the  prime  Importance 
of  the  humanitarian  task  of  reuniting  divided 
families,  the  two  Governments  agree  that  per- 
sons living  In  Cuba  who  are  Immediate  rela- 
tives of  persons  now  living  In  the  United 
States  will  be  given,  as  a  group,  first  priority 
In  processing  and  movement.  The  two  Gov- 
ernments agree  that  the  term  "Immediate 
relatives'  la  defined  to  mean  parents  of 
unmarried  children  under  the  age  of  21. 
spouses,  unmarried  children  under  the  age  of 
21  and  brothers  and  sisters  under  the  age  of 
31. 
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"3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  they 
will  Include  as  members  of  this  first  priority 
group  other  close  relatives  living  In  Cuba  of 
persons  now  In  the  United  States  who  reside 
m    the    same   household    as    the    immediate 
relatives  when  such  Inclusion  Is  required  by 
humanitarian    considerations.    In    order   to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  agreed  principle 
of  first  priority  for  immediate  relatives,  the 
two  Governments  agree  that  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  verify  the  relationship  and  the  actual 
existence    of    the    humanitarian    considera- 
tions referred  to.  The  two  Governments  agree 
that  this  task  of  verification  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Embassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana 
and  that  the  Judgment  of  that  Embassy  will 
be  accepted  by  the  two  Governments  as  final. 
"4.    The    Government    of    Cuba    agrees    to 
present   to   the   Embassy   of   Switzerland    In 
Havana  as  soon  as  possible  a  list  (hereinafter 
called  'Cuban  Master  Ust  A')   of  immediate 
relatives  living  in  Cuba  of  persons  now  living 
In  the  United  States,  and  of  other  i)ersons 
living    In    Cuba    described    in    paragraph    3 
above,  who  wish  to  live  In  the  United  States 
The  Embassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana  will 
transmit  Cuban  Master  List  A  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes   The  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  Its  part,  will   have 
prepared  a  list  (hereinafter  called  'US  Master 
List  A')    based   on   Information  supplied   by 
persons  now  living  In  the  United  States  who 
have  Immediate  relatives  living  In  Cuba  and 
who  are  prepared  to  receive  and  are  Interested 
In  receiving  such  relatives    It  Is  understood 
that  the  lists  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
may  be  prepared  In   Installments  and  shall 
be  supplemented  from  time  to  time. 

"6.  Those  names  which  appear  on  both 
Cuban  Master  List  A  and  US  Master  List  A 
win  be  Incorporated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  In  a  single  list  (herein- 
after called  'Joint  Consolidated  Ust  A'), 
which  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Embassy 
of  Switzerland  In  Havana  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba.  With  respect  to  Joint  Consolidated 
List  A,  there  will  be  a  presumption  that  the 
persons  on  the  Ust  will  be  permitted  bv  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  depart  Cuba  and  will 
be  jjermltted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  United  States,  but 
final  permission  will  be  granted  in  the  form 
of  approval  by  both  Governmenu  of  em- 
barkation lists  for  each  flight  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States 

"6.  The  cases  of  i>ersons  whose  names 
appear  on  Cuban  Master  List  A  or  on  US 
Master  List  A  but  not  on  both  (and  therefore 
not  on  Joint  Consolidated  List  A)  will  be  the 
object  of  further  examination  by  the  two 
Governments,  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
Embassy  of  Switzerland  In  Havana  as  re- 
quired, with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
persons  In  addenda  to  Joint  Consolidated  List 
A.  or,  in  any  case.  In  the  second  priority 
group  described  below  in  paragraph  8 

"7.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  from 
Joint  Consolidated  List  A.  and  Its  addenda, 
embarkation  lists  for  each  flight  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  will  be  drawn.  The  two 
Governments  agree  that  they  vrtll  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  following  categories 
of  persons  appearing  on  Joint  Consolidated 
List  A  are  transported  in  the  order  of  priority 
Indicated:  First,  parents  and  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  under  the  age  of  21  liv- 
ing In  Cuba  of  children  living  In  the  United 
States  under  the  age  of  21;  second,  un- 
married children  under  the  age  of  21  living 
In  Cuba  of  parents  living  m  the  United 
States;  and  third,  spouses  living  In  Cuba  of 
persons  living  In  the  United  States.  Families 
and  other  members  of  the  households  will  be 
permitted  to  travel  together  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  paragraph  3  above. 

"8.  When  both  Governments  agree  that  the 
persons  appearing  on  Joint  Consolidated  List 
A  and  Its  addenda  no  longer  require  full 
utilization  of  the  transportation  provided, 
the  movement  of  other  persons  living  in  Cuba 
who  wish  to  live  In  the  United  States  will 
begin.   First  consideration   will   be  given   to 


relatives  living  in  Cuba  of  persons  living  In 
the  United  States  who  do  not  fall  within 
the  deflnltion  of  immediate  relatives. 
/  "9.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to 
present,  In  due  course,  to  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland  In  Havana,  for  transmission  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  list 
(hereinafter  'Cuban  Master  List  B')  of  all 
such  persons  who  will  be  permitted  to  depart 
from  Cuba.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees 
to  consider.  In  preparing  Cuban  Master  List 
B,  names  of  persons  living  In  Cuba  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  friends 
and  relatives  living  in  the  United  States. 

"10.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  Cu- 
ban Master  Ust  B  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
preparation  of  embarkation  lists  for  each 
flight  from  Cuba  to  the  United  SUtes.  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  described  below. 

"11.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  that, 
with  respect  to  persons  on  either  Joint  Con- 
solidated Ust  A  or  Cuban  Master  List  B,  It 
will  prepare.  In  consultation  with  the  Em- 
bassy of  Switzerland  in  Havana,  prospective 
embarkation  lists  for  indl-.idual  flights  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  Such  lists  will  be 
provided  the  Crovernment  of  the  United 
States  at  least  seven  davs  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  flight. 

"12  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  In  turn  to  inform  the  Government  of 
Cuba  without  delay,  through  the  Embassy 
of  Switzerland  in  Havana,  or  persons  on  the 
embarkation  lists  approved  for  entry  Into  the 
United  States,  with  the  understanding  that 
final  formalities  will  be  completed  at  the 
point  of  embarkation  by  oJBcers  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
Public  Health  Service 

"13.  The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  to 
assemble  such  persons  at  the  airport  at 
Varadero. 

"14.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  such 
persons  will  be  subject  to  a  final  departure 
Inspection  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Immigration  and  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  of  Cuba  and  to  an  entrance  Inspection 
by  officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  the  United  State*,  at  the  airport  In 
Varadero.  Persons  found  to  be  ineligible  for 
departure  from  Cuba  by  Cuban  officials  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  In 
force  m  Cuba  or  those  found  by  .American 
officials  to  be  ineligible  for  entrance  Into 
the  United  States  under  laws  and  regulations 
In  force  In  the  United  States  wUl  not  be 
permitted  to  embark 

"15  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  provide  air  transportation  to  carry 
persons  permitted  to  depart  Cuba  and  to 
enter  the  United  States  from  Varadero  to  a 
convenient  point  In  the  United  States. 

"16,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
agrees  to  provide  air  transportation  vrtth  such 
frequency  and  capacity  as  to  permit  the 
movement  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  persons 
per  month. 

"17.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
first  movement  under  the  terms  of  this 
memorandum  of  understanding  will  begin 
not  later  than  December  1.  1965 

"18.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  any 
problems  that  may  arise  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  memorandum  of  understanding 
will  be  considered  Jointly  by  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland  In  Havana,  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

"In  the  course  of  the  conversations  which 
led  to  the  memorandum  of  understanding  set 
forth  above,  the  Government  of  Cuba  stated 
Its  position  concerning  the  departure  of  tech- 
nicians and  men  from  15  to  26  years  of  age 
In  Cuba  who  are  obliged  to  perform  com- 
pulsory military  service.  The  Government  of 
Cuba  also  stated  that  It  would  set  forth  Its 
position  on  these  matters  In  a  separate  note. 

"The    Government   of   the   United    States 


stated  that  it  would  reply,  through  the  Em- 
bassy of  Switzerland,  to  the  note  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  and  wotild  set  forth  Its 
own  position  on  these  matters  as  It  had  been 
expressed  In  the  course  of  the  discussions. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stated  It  would  transmit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  through  the  Embassy  of 
Switzerland,  a  separate  note  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  in  the 
movement  from  Cuba  of  persons  Imprisoned 
In  Cuba  for  offenses  of  a  political  nature  as 
that  position  had  been  expressed  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions. 

"The  Government  of  Cuba  stated  that 
It  would  reply  to  the  note  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  concerning  the  In- 
clusion In  the  movement  to  that  country  of 
persons  imprisoned  In  Cuba  for  offenses 
against  the  revolution  and  would  set  fcth  its 
own  position  on  this  matter  as  it  had  been 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions. 

"The  Embassy  has  the  honor  to  propose 
that.  If  the  understandings  described  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  set  forth 
above  are  acceptable  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Relations,  this  note  and  the  Ministry's 
reply  concurring  therein  shall  constitute  an 
acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  the 
terms  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding, 
which  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
reply," 

(Spanish  language  version  omitted) 
A  concurring   note   from   the   Cuban   For- 
eign   Ministry    to    the   Swiss    Embassy    com- 
pleted the  exchange  and  put  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  Into  effect. 

In  addition  to  these  main  notes  there 
were  four  other  notes  exchanged  separately 
at  about  9  30  am,  est  The  first  of  these, 
from  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  to  the 
Swiss  Embassy,  reads  as  follows  i  compli- 
mentary   introduction    and    close   omitted)  : 

CUBAN     rOREICN    MINISTBT    TO    SWISS     CMBASST 

"The  Government  of  Cuba,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  In  the  note  containing 
the  memorandum  of  understanding,  and  In 
order  to  prevent  errors  In  Interpretation  on 
the  part  of,  or  in  relation  to  certalr.  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  the  social  function  they 
perform  or  because  of  legal  obligations  from 
which  they  cannot  be  excused  are  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  their  de- 
parture or  who  do  not  have  the  right  to  leave 
the  country,  considers  it  useful  to  confirm  In 
writing,  and  also  to  publish  what  was 
stated  orally  in  the  conversations  with  the 
Swiss  Embassy  which  preceded  the  said 
(memorandum  ofi  understanding,  in  refer- 
ence to  priorities,  form  and  manner  of  de- 
parture of  Cubans  who  wish  to  Join  their 
relatives  or  live  in  the  United  States  namely 
that  in  the  case  of  technicians  or  skilled  per- 
sonnel whose  departure  from  the  country 
may  cause  a  serious  disturbance  in  a  sF>eclflo 
social  service  or  in  production,  because  a  re- 
placement for  such  person  would  not  Imme- 
diately be  available  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  authorize  the  departure  of  such 
person  within  the  period  during  which  the 
trips  win  take  place,  but  will  postpone  it 
until  the  time  when  such  person  may  be  re- 
placed  in   the  duties   which   he   performs 

"Likewise,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
statement  in  the  Cuban  note  containing  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  and  for  the 
same  reasoiis  set  forth  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Government  of  Cuba  considers 
It  desirable  to  confirm  hereby,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  publish  what  it  clearly  stated 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations:  name- 
ly that  no  citizen  who  under  the  law  is  in- 
cluded in  the  first  call-up  for  compulsory 
military  service,  that  Is.  between  17  and  26 
years  of  age,  or  who  vrtll  be  Included  in  the 
call-up  in  the  next  two  years,  that  Is  to  say, 
who  Is  at  present  15  years  of  age.  has  the  right 
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to  leave  the  country  and  therefore  will  not 
be  authorized  to  leave." 

SWISS   SMBASST    RXPLT 

The  Swiss  Kmbasey  replied  to  this  note  as 
follows  (oompUmentary  introduction  and 
close  omitted) : 

"During  the  recent  discussions  which  led 
to  the  memorandum  of  understanding  of 
November  6.  1066,  the  Embassy  of  Switzer- 
land made  clear  that  it  had  been  the  under- 
standing and  hope  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  statement  by  the 
Prime  kUnister  of  Cuba  on  September  30. 
1965,  would  encompass  persons  In  these  cate- 
gories who  wished  to  leave  Cuba  to  live  In  the 
United  States.  Thus,  for  example,  there  was 
no  suggestion  in  that  broad  statement  that 
any  technicians  who  wished  to  leave  Cuba 
for  the  United  States  would  be  prevented 
from  departing,  even  temporarily 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
grets that  at  this  time  the  Government  of 
Cuba  has  not  permitted  men  subject  to  mili- 
tary service  and  certain  technicians  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Cuba  will  be  willing  to  re- 
consider this  position  expressed  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  mentioned  above  and  re- 
peated in  the  note  of  the  Ministry.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  wishes  to  stress 
the  particular  importance  which  such  recon- 
sideration would  have  m  permitting  the  re- 
union of  many  families. 

"Por  Its  part,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  rea/nrms  its  readiness  to  grant  entry 
to  the  United  States  of  the  persons  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  note  through  procedures 
consistent  with  those  esUbllshed  In  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  this  date." 

awns     EMBASSY    TO    CTTBAN     rOREIGN     ICINISTBY 

The  third  separate  note  was  from  the  Swiss 
Embassy  to  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry 
(complimentary  introduction  and  close 
omitted)  ; 

"As  the  Embassy  of  Switzerland  made  clear 
during  the  course  of  the  recent  conversations 
which  led  to  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing on  the  movement  of  persons  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  accepted  by  both 
Governments  on  November  8.  1966.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  regards  with 
special  humanitarian  concern  the  cases  of 
those  persons  imprisoned  In  Cuba  for  offenses 
of  a  political  nature  It  had  been  the  under. 
standing  and  hope  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  the  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  on  September  30, 
1965.  would  encompass  persons  in  this  cate- 
gory who  wished  to  leave  Cuba  to  live  In  the 
United  States. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
grets that  at  this  time  the  Government  of 
Cuba  has  not  permitted  poUtlcal  prisoners 
to  be  Included  under  the  terms  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Government  of  Cuba  will  be  willing  to 
reconsider  this  position  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  wishes  to  stress  the  par- 
ticular Importance  which  such  reconsidera- 
tion would  have  in  permitting  the  reunion 
of  many  families 

"Por  Its  part,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reafBrms  its  readiness  to  grant 
entry  to  the  United  States  of  such  political 
prisoners  through  procedures  consistent  with 
those  established  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  of  November  6.  1966. " 

CUBAN    roRIlON    MINISTIT    MPLT 

The  flnal  separate  note,  a  response  by  the 
Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  note  initiated 
by  the  Swiss  Embassy,  read  as  follows 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  pre- 
sents Its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of 
Switaerland.  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Cuba,  and  in 
acknowledging  receipt  of  its  note  dated  No- 
vember 8,  has  the  honor  to  Inform  it  that  the 
CXiban   poaitlon  on   the  matter  Is  that  ex- 


pressed In  lu  note  of  October  12  of  the  prw- 

ent  year  " 

NoTS.  The  announcement  was  released  at 
Austin.  Tex, 

Signing  or  thx  iMnicaATioN  Box 
The  President's  Remarlts  at  the  Ceremony 
on  Uberty  Island,  With  His  Offer  of  Asylum 
for  Cuban  Refugees   October  3,  1966 

Mr  Vice  President,  Mr  Speaker,  ill  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  distinguished  members  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
Governors  and  mayors,  my  fellow  country- 
men: 

We  have  called  the  Congress  here  this 
afternoon  not  only  to  mark  a  very  historic 
occasion,  but  to  settle  a  very  old  Issue  that  is 
In  dispute  That  Issue  Is,  to  what  congres- 
sional district  does  Liberty  Island  really  be- 
long— Congressman  Parbsteln  or  Congress- 
man Gallagher?  It  will  be  settled  by  who- 
ever of  the  two  can  walk  first  to  the  top  of 
the  Statute  of  Liberty. 

This  bill  that  we  sign  today  Is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary bin.  It  does  not  affect  the  lives  of 
millions.  It  wUl  not  reshape  the  structure 
of  our  dally  lives,  or  really  add  importantly 
to  either  our  wealth  or  our  power 

Yet  It  Is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

Por  It  does  repair  a  very  deep  and  painful 
flaw  In  the  fabric  of  American  Justice.  It 
corrects  a  cruel  and  enduring  wrong  In  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Nation 

Speaker  McCormack  and  Congressman  Cel- 
ler  almost  40  years  ago  first  pointed  that  out 
in  their  maiden  speeches  in  the  Congress. 
And  this  measure  that  we  will  sign  today  will 
really  make  us  truer  to  ourselves  both  as  a 
country  and  as  a  people.  It  will  strengthen 
us  la  a  hundred  unseen  ways. 

I  have  come  here  to  thank  personally  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  labored  so  long 
and  so  valiantly  to  make  this  occasion  come 
true  today,  and  to  make  this  bill  a  reality. 
I  cannot  mention  all  their  names  for  It  would 
take  much  too  long,  but  my  gratitude  ana 
that  of  thU  Nation  belongs  to  the  89th 
Congress. 

We  are  indebted,  too.  to  the  vision  of  the 
late  beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  to  the  support  given  to  this  meas- 
ure by  the  then  Attorney  General  and  now 
Senator,  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

In  the  final  days  of  consideration,  this 
bill  had  no  more  able  champion  thim  the 
present  Attorney  General,  Nicholas  ECatzen- 
bach,  who.  with  New  York's  Emanuel  Celler, 
and  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Congressman  Pelghan  of  Ohio,  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  Senator  Dlrksen  consti- 
tuting the  leadership  in  the  Senate,  and  Sen- 
ator Javits,  helped  to  guide  this  bill  to 
passage  along  with  the  help  of  the  Members 
sitting  In  front  of  me  today. 

This  bill  says  simply  that  from  this  day 
forth  those  wishing  to  Immigrate  to  Amer- 
ica should  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  their  close  relationship  to  those 
already  here. 

This  is  a  simple  test,  and  It  Is  a  fair 
test.  Those  who  can  contribute  most  to  this 
country — to  Its  growth,  to  its  strength,  to 
Its  spirit — win  be  the  first  that  are  admitted 
to  this  land 

The  fairness  of  this  standard  Is  so  self-evi- 
dent that  we  may  well  wonder  that  it  has 
not  always  been  applied  Yet  the  fact  Is  that 
for  over  four  decades  the  Immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  twisted  and 
has  been  distorted  by  the  harsh  Injustice 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 

Under  that  system  the  ability  of  new  Im- 
migrants to  come  to  America  depended  upon 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Only  three  coun- 
tries were  allowed  to  supply  70  percent  of 
all  the  Immigrants 

Famlllee  were  kept  apart  because  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  or  a  child  had  been  bom  In 
the  wrong  place. 

Men  of  needed  skill  and  talent  were  de- 


nied entrance  because  they  came  from  south- 
em  or  eastern  Europe  or  from  one  of  the 
developing  continents. 

This  system  violated  the  basic  principle  of 
American  democracy — the  principle  that  val- 
ues and  rewards  each  man  on  the  basis  of 
his  merit  as  a  man. 

It  has  been  un-American  In  the  highest 
sense  because  It  had  been  untrue  to  the 
faith  that  brought  thousands  to  these  shores 
even  before  we  were  a  country. 

Today,  with  my  signature,  this  system  Is 
abolished. 

We  can  now  believe  that  It  will  never  again 
shadow  the  gate  to  the  American  Nation 
with  the  twin  barriers  of  i>rejudlce  and  priv- 
ilege 

Our  beautiful  America  was  built  by  a 
nation  of  strangers  From  a  hundred  different 
places  or  more,  they  have  poured  forth  Into 
an  empty  land.  Joining  and  blending  in  one 
mighty  and  Irresistible  tide. 

The  land  flourished  because  it  was  fed 
from  so  many  sources — because  It  was  nour- 
ished by  so  many  cultures  and  traditions 
and  peoples. 

And  from  this  experience,  almost  unique 
in  the  history  of  nations,  has  come  Amer- 
icas attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world 
We,  because  of  what  we  are,  feel  safer  and 
stronger  in  a  world  as  varied  as  the  people 
who  make  It  up — a  world  where  no  country 
rules  another  and  all  countries  can  deal  with 
the  basic  problems  of  human  dignity  and 
deal  with  those  problems  In  their  own  way 

Now,  under  the  monument  which  has  wel- 
comed so  many  to  our  shores,  the  American 
Nation  returns  to  the  finest  of  its  traditions 
today 

The  days  of  unlimited  immigration  are 
past. 

But  those  who  do  come  will  come  because 
of  what  they  are,  and  not  because  of  the 
land  from  which  they  sp>rung 

When  the  earliest  settlers  poured  into  a 
wild  continent  there  was  no  one  to  ask  them 
where  they  came  from  The  only  question 
was:  Were  they  sturdy  enough  to  make  the 
Journey,  were  they  strong  enough  to  clear 
the  land,  were  they  enduring  enough  to 
make  a  home  for  freedom,  and  were  they 
brave  enough  to  die  for  liberty  if  it  became 
necessary  to  do  so? 

And  so  It  has  been  through  all  the  great 
and  testing  moments  of  American  history 
This  year  we  see  In  Vlet-Nam  men  dying- 
men  named  Fernandez  and  Zajac  and  Zellnko 
and  Mariano  and  McCormlck 

Neither  the  enemy  who  killed  them  nor 
the  people  whose  Independence  they  have 
fought  to  save  ever  asked  them  where  they 
or  their  parents  came  from.  They  were  pU 
Americans,  It  was  for  free  men  and  for  Amer- 
ica that  they  gave  their  all.  they  gave  their 
lives  and  selves. 

By  eliminating  that  same  question  as  a  test 
for  Immigration  the  Congress  proves  our- 
selves worthy  of  those  men  and  worthy  of 
our  own  traditions  as  a  Nation. 

ASTLUM  ran  cdban  ReruOEXs 

So  It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  declare  this 
afternoon  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that  those 
who  seek  refuge  here  In  America  will  find  It 
The  dedication  of  America  to  our  traditions 
as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Is  going  to  be 
upheld 

I  have  directed  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Immediately  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  permit  thoee  In  Cuba  who 
seek  freedom  to  make  an  orderly  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  first  concern  will  be  with  those  Cubans 
who  have  been  separated  from  their  children 
and  their  parents  and  their  husbands  and 
their  wives  that  are  now  in  this  country.  Our 
next  concern  is  with  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  political  reasons. 

And  I  will  send  to  the  Congress  tomorrow 
a  request  for  supplementary  funds  of 
$12,600,000  to  carry  forth  the  conmiltment 
that  I  am  making  today. 
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I  am  asking  the  Department  of  State  to 
seek  through  the  Swiss  Government  Immedi- 
ately the  agreement  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment In  a  request  to  the  President  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  The  re- 
quest Is  for  the  assistance  of  the  Committee 
in  processing  the  movement  of  refugees  from 
Cuba  to  Miami.  Miami  will  serve  as  a  port  of 
entry  and  temporary  stopping  place  for 
refugees  as  they  settle  in  other  pesxs  of  this 
country. 

And  to  all  the  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
United  States.  I  appeal  for  their  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  their  magnificent  work. 
Their  help  is  needed  in  the  reception  and 
settlement  of  thoee  who  choose  to  leave  Cuba 
The  Federal  Government  will  work  closely 
with  these  agencies  In  their  tasks  of  charity 
and  brotherhood. 

I  want  all  the  people  of  this  great  land  of 
ours  to  know  of  the  really  enormous  con- 
tribution which  the  compassionate  citizens  of 
Florida  have  made  to  humanity  and  to 
decency  And  all  States  In  this  Union  can 
Join  with  Florida  now  In  extending  the  hand 
of  helpfulness  and  humanity  to  our  Cuban 
brothers. 

The  lesson  of  our  times  Is  sharp  and  clear 
In  this  movement  of  people  from  one  land  to 
another.  Once  again.  It  stamps  the  mark  of 
failure  on  a  regime  when  many  of  Its  citizens 
voluntarily  choose  to  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth  for  a  more  helpful  home  in  America. 
The  future  holds  little  hope  for  any  govern- 
ment where  the  present  holds  no  hope  for  the 
people. 

And  so  we  Americans  will  welcome  these 
Cuban  people.  Por  the  tides  of  history  run 
strong,  and  In  another  day.  they  can  return 
to  their  homeland  to  find  It  cleansed  of  terror 
and  free  from  fear. 

Over  my  shoulder  here  you  can  see  Ellis 
Island,  whose  vacant  corridors  echo  today  the 
Joyous  sounds  of  long-ago  voices. 

And  today  we  can  all  believe  that  the  lamp 
of  this  grand  old  lady  Is  brighter  today,  and 
the  golden  door  that  she  guards  gleiims  more 
brilliantly  In  the  light  of  an  Increased  liberty 
for  the  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
globe. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:08  p  m.  on 
Liberty  Island.  New  York  City.  NY  As  en- 
acted, the  Immigration  bill  Is  Public  Law 
89-236. 

Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
VS.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  Before  leaving  for 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel  to  dedicate  a  South  Florida 
wing  to  a  hospital  In  Beersheba,  I,  as  Mayor 
of  Dade  County,  Florida,  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  requesting  of  you  the  good  use  of 
your  honorable  office  by  Interceding  on  behalf 
of  keeping  the  Cuba-Miami  airlift  open  Due 
to  the  fact  that  Western  Union  continues  on 
strike,  I  am  sending  my  message  to  you  In 
the  form  of  this  letter 

I  firmly  feel  that  to  halt  the  Cuba-Miami 
airlift  Is  to  negate  the  history  and  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States  of  America  The 
decision  taken  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  presided  by  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 
lender  of  Louisiana,  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate and  Is  not  In  keeping  with  our  coun- 
try's heritage. 

Our  nation  has  traditionally  maintained 
Its  doors  open  to  the  suppressed,  the  perse- 
cuted and  to  those  who  came  to  seek  brighter 
horizons  In  our  United  States.  It  is  conceiv- 
able. In  these  turbulent  times,  the  Cuba- 
Miami  airlift  could  be  the  only  means  by 
which  our  nation  can  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  America  is,  still,  a  refuge  to  the 
persecuted  To  stop  the  freedom  flight  would 
be  to  foresake  the  principles  of  our  forefath- 
ers and  to  deny  that  the  grandeur  of  our 
country  la  founded  upon  their  quest  for  li- 
berty and  freedom  The  Cubans  who  arrive 
through  the  airlift  to  our  shores  come,  not 
because  they  wish  to  migrate  to  the  United 


States,  but — because  they  are  persecuted  by 
a  barbaric,  totalitarian,  communist-oriented 
regime — they  come  to  seek  the  liberty  which 
was  found  by  so  many  of  our  ancestors 

As  Mayor  of  Dade  County.  Florida,  where 
more  than  325.000  Cubans  reside.  1  am  chief 
witness  to  the  drama  and  tragedy  of  those 
Cubans  who  have  come  to  our  shores;  I  am 
witness  to  the  contribution  they  have  made 
to  our  country;  and  I  am  witness  to  and 
affirm  that  this  contribution  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  $5  million  allocated  toward 
the  operation  of  the  f.'-eedom  flights 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  liberty  and  hope 
symbolized  by  the  Statue  of  Lltverty  In  New 
York  harbor  will  not  be  defrauded  by  the 
Senate  nor  the  House,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  In  our  country  who 
have.  Indeed,  lost  sight  of  what  is  represented 
by  this  statue  and  Instead  measure  the  price 
of  liberty  In  dollars  and  cents 

I  wish,  today,  to  reaffirm  the  position  I 
have  taken  In  the  past  and  declare  mvseif 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  C'uba-Mlaml 
air-lift  and  say  that  never  before  has  a  mi- 
gration contributed  so  much  to  our  culture 
and  economy  as  the  migration  of  those  who 
are  suffering  from  communistic  persecution 
Just  90  miles  from  our  shores 

Respectfully  submitted 

Stephen    P    Clark, 
Mayor,  Metropolitan -Dade  County,  Fla. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  continued  funding  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  airlift.  In  doing  so,  I 
speak  also  in  support  of  the  continued 
adherence  by  the  United  States  to  its 
international  commitments,  to  its  hu- 
manitarian traditions,  and  to  its  strong 
moral  commitment  to  all  of  those  Cu- 
bans who  have  lost  everything  because, 
in  good  faith,  they  registered  to  leave 
Cuba  on  an  airlift  that  we  established 
to  allow  them  to  do  just  that. 

Over  235,000  Cubans  have  come  to  the 
United  States  on  the  airlift  since  it  be- 
gan on  December  1.  1965  Over  100,000 
are  still  awaiting  their  turn.  Who  are 
these  people?  What  happens  to  them 
when  they  get  here? 

I  would  recall  that  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
which  established  the  airlift  is  the  hu- 
manitarian task  of  reuniting  divided 
families."  As  such,  the  airlift  is,  in  fact, 
a  family  reunion  scheme.  Almost  65  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  come  on  it  are 
the  wives  and  children  of  Cuban  males 
already  in  the  United  States  or  who  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  their 
families.  Of  the  remainder,  over  26  per- 
cent are  professional  and  managerial 
people,  clerical  and  sales  personnel,  and 
skilled  workers. 

It  is  said  that  the  costs  of  bringing 
these  people  to  the  Umted  States,  and  of 
caring  for  them  when  they  get  here. 
are  too  much  for  the  United  States  to 
bear.  It  costs  about  $17  each  to  bring 
them  here  Soon  after  arrival,  eight  out 
of  10  become  fully  self-supporting.  They 
bring  valuable  and  needed  skills  They 
are  known  as  hard  workers  throughout 
the  United  States  The  businesses  they 
have  established  provide  employment 
not  only  to  fellow  refugees  but  to  native 
Americans  as  well.  And  most  important 
and  relevant,  the  estimated  taxes  paid 
by  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States 
far  exceed  the  cost  of  this  program. 

It  is  also  said  that  we  are  doing  Castro 
a  favor  by  continuing  the  airlift^ — that 
we  are  taking  all  of  the  people  he  wants 


to  get  rid  of  But  he  himself  has  been 
complaining  that  we  are  geltmg  many 
of  the  people  he  wants  to  keep  Over  the 
past  year  and  more  he  has  been  com- 
plaining that  Cuba  s  shortage  of  techni- 
cally qualified  people  is  holding  back  its 
economic  progress  toward  communism. 
He  has  complained  that  a  lack  of  quali- 
fied teachers  has  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  poorly  staffed  educa- 
tional system  The  airhft  has  brought 
over  61,000  persons  of  this  kind,  in- 
cluding over  2.000  physicians,  and  count- 
less dentists,  architects,  nurses,  and 
other  professional  people 

I  submit  that  abruptly  cutting  off  the 
Cuban  refugee  airhft  is  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  a  people  who  give  more  to  us 
than  they  receive  from  us  It  is  not  the 
way  to  "punish"  Castro — we  would 
merely  be  providing  him  a  way  out  of 
an  embarrassing  situation  Arid,  most 
importantly,  it  is  not  the  way  to  reward 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who.  literally  at  our 
invitation,  signed  up  for  the  airhft  years 
ago  and  have  been  patiently  waiting  for 
their  turn  on  the  airplane — waiting  while 
working  in  the  fields,  after  having  been 
dispossessed  of  their  jobs,  homes  and 
belongings  because  they  choose  our  way 
of  hfe  rather  than  that  offered  to  them 
in  their  own  homeland  by  Castro  and 
his  Communist  cohorts 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  mdicate  my  support  for  continuing 
the  airlift  of  refugees  from  Cuba  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  unconscionable,  un- 
less viable  alternative  arrangements  are 
immediately  available  to  permit  the  exit 
of  Cubans  wishing  to  leave  uheir  home- 
land to  jom  their  family  members  in 
this  country. 

The  able  Senators  from  Florida  have 
fully  outlined  the  .situation,  so  I  will  not 
burden  the  record  with  lengthy  comment 
at  this  time  Let  me  just  say  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  our  country  has  a 
very  heavy  moral  obligation  to  welcome 
those  Cubans,  whose  names  remain  on 
the  active  waiting  lists  for  airhft  to 
Miami,  To  abandon  them— when  they 
have  waited  for  so  many  years  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hostihty  and  harass- 
ment—would grossly  violate  a  national 
commitment  and  the  humanitarian 
traditions  of  our  people. 

I  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
rationale  of  those  who  would  end  the  air- 
lift. As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  I  share  their 
deep  concern  over  the  escalating  costs  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  program,  especially 
those  costs  involving  welfare  Over  the 
past  year  the  subcommittee  has  made  a 
definitive  inquiry  into  the  program  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  number  of  areas 
where  savings  could  be  made  The  find- 
ings of  this  inquiry  are  currently  under 
review,  and  I  anticipate  that  a  subcom- 
mittee report  will  be  issued  soon 

But  this  is  really  an  issue  separate  from 
what  is  at  stake  today.  At  stake  today  is 
a  national  commitment  to  welcome  ref- 
ugees— who  in  good  faith  added  their 
names  to  a  list  some  5  years  ago.  with  the 
assurance  of  two  Governments  that  they 
would  be  able  to  join  relatives  elsewhere. 
To  snatch  away  this  hope  would  be  un- 
just and  inhumane. 
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Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  one 
of  our  country's  oldest  and  most  honored 
traditions  Is  that  of  providing  shelter  to 
the  oppressed.  We  all  recall  the  storm  of 
Indignation  which  arose  when  this  tradi- 
tion was  violated  last  year  in  the  case  of 
the  Lithuanian  seaman.  Simas  Kudirka. 
who  was  tragically  refused  safe  haven  on 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship  I  fear  that  this 
tradition  would  suffer  if  the  freedom 
flights  from  Cuba  are  terminated. 

We  have  a  sacred  commitment  to  the 
Cubans  who  have  risked  their  lives  and 
fortunes  by  stating  their  intention  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  reunite  with 
their  families.  They  have  lost  their  jobs 
and  have  been  persecuted  because  of 
their  decision  to  leave  Cuba  They  have 
been  waiting  to  come  for  more  than  5 
years,  and  during  this  time  the  indigni- 
ties they  have  been  forced  to  endure  at 
the  hands  of  the  Cuban  Government 
have  been  eased  only  by  the  promise  of 
their  eventual  departure  to  the  United 
States.  To  deny  them  this  hope  and  to 
renege  on  our  pledge  would  be  a  tragic 
abrogation  of  our  ideals  and  a  violation 
of  our  given  word.  It  would  discourage 
the  hopes  of  men  everywhere  who  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  land  of  the 
free. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States,  from  Its  founding,  has  enjoyed  a 
reputation  throughout  the  world  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  asylum  for  the  per- 
secuted and  the  dispossessed  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  grievous  error  now  to  reverse 
this  proud  humanitarian  policy  by 
abruptly  eliminating  the  transportation 
program  for  persons  who  wish  to  leave 
Cuba. 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  now,  in 
Cuba,  from  40,000  to  65,000  persons  who 
have  made  known  their  intention  to 
leave  their  homeland — many  of  them 
having  done  so  as  long  as  5  years  ago — 
and  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  In 
most  cases,  these  people  have  either 
given  up  or  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  jobs.  They  are  in 
limbo,  awaiting  clearance  and  transpor- 
tation. By  ending  the  transportation  pro- 
gram abruptly  and  without  notice,  as  the 
committee  amendment  proposes,  the 
United  States  would  break  faith  with 
these  thousands  who  have  looked  to  our 
country  with  hope. 

Ending  the  transportation  program 
would  be  a  cruel  act — an  act  that  would, 
without  exaggeration,  deprive  these  peo- 
ple of  their  future. 

If  the  transportation  program  is  ended. 
I  believe  the  result  might  well  be  a  re- 
newal of  the  efforts  by  Cubans  to  leave 
their  country  Illegally,  by  whatever 
means  are  possible,  including  hijacking 
of  aircraft  and  stealing  of  vessels,  at 
great  danger  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
risk  of  iptemational  incidents  in  and 
over  theTIorida  straits 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  continue  the  transportation  pro- 
gram and  to  uphold  this  country's  en- 
viable humanitarian  reputation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man if  he  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  that  the  committee 


amendments  beginning  on  page  4.  line 
24.  extending  through  line  8  on  page  5 
be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  opposition  to  these  amendments? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  As  I  understand  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to  the 
resolution  except  the  subject  we  are  now 
discussing. 

I  further  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  are 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  back 
on  defense  by  about  $8  billion  dollars. 
They  are  about  ready  to  begin  their  re- 
marks That  will  consume  some  time. 

As  I  understand  the  agreement,  we  will 
not  vote  on  any  of  these  amendments 
until  the  end  of  the  4  hours  allotted.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  view  of  the  agreement, 
the  Senate  would  not  be  voting  on  the 
first  committee  amendment  until  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  is  to  be  called  up 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmirki  . 

Owing  to  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  second 
committee  amendment.  I  wondered  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  so  that  the  only  thing 
remaining  so  far  as  committee  amend- 
ments are  concerned  would  be  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
on  page  4.  ending  on  page  5.  be  adopted, 
since  I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
it.  Therefore,  the  only  remaining  amend- 
ments to  vote  on  will  be  the  pending  one, 
that  Is.  the  committee  amendment  we  are 
now  discussing,  and  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  Is  speaking  of  the 
amendment  beginning  on  line  24.  page  4; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  beginning  on 
hne  24  page  4,  and  ending  on  line  8  on 
page  5. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  second  committee  amendment 
is  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  after  line  23  Insert: 

activities  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce: 

salaries  of  supporting  personnel,  courts  of 
appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  Judicial 
services; 

activities  In  support  of  Free  Europe.  In- 
corporated, and  Radio  Uberty,  Incorporated, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  the 
United  States  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  {22  U  S.C 
14371  Provided.  That  no  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
available  for  these  activities; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  that  we 
had  printed  earlier 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


will  please  read  the  modified  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  t)e  dispensed  with.  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is   as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  3.  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  such  amounts  for 
all  military  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  not  exceed  a 
rate  equal  to  $68,000,000,000  a  year." 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  California  ( Mr  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacletoni.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  > .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart>,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Randolph  » . 

The  amendment  proposes  that  during 
the  life  of  the  continuing  resolution  a 
ceiling  be  placed  on  the  amount  the 
Pentagon  can  spend  for  Department  of 
Defense  military  functions  at  the  armual 
rate  of  $68  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1972.  the  budget  proposes 
outlays  for  the  Pentagon  of  $75  billion. 
Congress  has  since  added  $1.7  billion  in 
pay  raises.  Our  amendment,  therefor,  if 
effective  for  the  full  year,  would  reduce 
the  rate  of  spending  for  the  Pentagon 
from  a  $76.7  billion  rate  to  a  $68  billion 
rate.  This  is  a  cut  of  11  percent,  or  $8.7 
billion  at  an  annual  rate. 

It  represents  a  smaller  cut  from  fiscal 
year  1971  spending.  This  year  the  Penta- 
gon spent  $73.4  billion.  Our  amendment 
would  cut  $5.4  billion  from  the  1971 
rate.  This  Is  a  7-percent  cut.  And,  of 
course.  It  is  this  rate  which  the  continu- 
ing resolution  authorizes  until  August  6. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  provide 
for  this  reduction  until  August  6 — only 
for  the  period  from  July  1  to  August  6, 
which  is  about  37  days.  Actually  this 
would  amount  to  about  $435  million  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  simple. 
It  would  limit  military  spending  between 
July  1  and  August  6  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $68  billion.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

MILITARY     SPENDING     UP VIETNAM      SPENDING 

DOWN 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  pass.  First  and  fore- 
most, why  should  military  spending  go 
up  while  Vietnam  spending  and  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  being  wound  down? 

Who  stole  the  peace  dividend? 

The  incremental  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  been  cut  from  $24  billion,  at 
the  peak  in  fiscal  year  1969,  to  $8  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972 — or  by  $16  bil- 
lion. 

Personnel  in  the  military  services  are 
being  reduced  from  3.5  million  at  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  buildup,  to  2.5  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  next  year.  That  is  a 
cut  of  1  million  In  military  personnel.  At 
$10,000  per  person,  this  should  save  $10 
billion.  That  would  add  up  to  a  $26  bil- 
lion saving.  But  I  am  not  talking  about 
that  much.  Because  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  this  Is  overlapping,  that  is,  that  the 
cut  In  the  Vietnam  war  Is  tied  to  some 
extent  to  our  reduction  of  military  spend- 
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io^'  »''"L^*  K^Vr  ""*'  ^^  account,  some  Note  the  words  "up  to  50  percent"  and  ordering  our  priorities  and  providing  for 

$20  to  $22  billion  in  gross  mlhUry  cuts  "up  to  40  percent"  That  is  ambiguous  an  orderly  reconversion  from  the  Viet- 

have  occurred   But  where  has  that  sav-  language.  Is  he  talking  about  1  percent  nam  war.  we  are  told  we  must  conUnue  a 

ings  gone.   Even  generous  esUmates  for  or  2  percent?  And  is  he  talking  about  all  wasteful  procurement  system   which  the 

InflaUon  and  pay  rai^s  leave  $8  to  $10  weapons  systems  or  just  up  to  40  per-  Deputy   Secretary   of   Defense   called   a 

th^'ppnZ^r''"           I    '^"'^ h"."^  ^T  ^^^^  °^  °"^  weapon?  mess.'  an  Army  of  a  million  men  where 

^  .77  J'nf      P'^P^^**  to  spend  from  $75  It  Is  obviously  impossible  that  an  11-  less  than  one  m  10  is  a  combat  soldier  an 

to  $77  biUion.  and  is  asking  for  $77  bll-  percent  cut  in  proposed  spending  could  emergency  Reserve   force  and  National 

lr/."f?f*  °^''«^f'°"a^  authonty-the  bring  a  50-percent  cut  m  mUitary  and  Guard  of  almost  1  million  men  at  an  an- 

%H^,/?.  «^  *f  ^    ^^,„.o    w  ciyWuii,  manpower.  nual  cost  of  $2.4  billion,  which  was  not 

i,  ^k^. 7r,?fht  r^L  I77  K^nf  P^"'*K°'^  The  fact  IS  that  the  Secretary's  Ian-  even  called  up  in  the  Vietnam  emergen- 

f  asking  lor  the  same  $77  billion  it  spent  guage  in  opposition  to  this  amendment  cy,  and  to  conUnue  funding  manv   re- 

~«L.^'l^.r*7i    ,V   ?^^-  *""*  19'?0— the  IS  a  form  of    "rhetorical  overkill."  It  Is  dundant  overseas  bases  numbering  "some 

The  mf™L  of  y'^^"^""  **'         .  Po""'=*l  blunderbuss.  400  major  and  almost  3,000  m:nor  ones 

a»v«  th»  hl^           Ji  A  ^"^^"^"1^"^  i«  to  What  we  want  is  for  the  Pentagon  to  scattered  in  30  countries  throughout  the 

fcLrlin  tK   ^r^?^*^          "''*"^''^^''^'"  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^  taxpayer  some  of  the  $10  world  25  years  after  the  end   of  World 

a  snare  in  the  Vietnam  savings  which  up  billion  in  personnel  cuts  already  made  "War  U 

Sf  Tn*H  ^^iF.t''^^''?  ^Z"'  usurped  for  They    can   save   money   and  "improve  That  is  where  the  money  can  be  saved, 

tt^    nt^r,»o            "'tends  to  usurp  for  efficiency    by    reforming    procurement.  Instead   of   threatening   a   blunderbuss, 

iiseu  next  >ear  as  well.  what  about  reducing  the  $33  billion  In  the  Pentagon  should  start  a  major  effi- 

THE  pRioRrriEs  amendment  overruns  the  General  Accounting  Office  ciency  drive. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  this  reported  for  some  61  weapons  systems?  Our  amendment  could  start  the  Pen- 
amendment  should  pass.  This  is  the  tRaESPONsisLE  charge  tagon  down  the  road  to  militarj'  cffi- 
'^^l?"ilf\*."'''"1'"*"^  ^  The  Secretary  charges  that  the  amend-  ^^^^<^y-  combat  readiness,  and  reform  In 
tuniiT^n^Sl']^  ^"^"^  ^^'  '^^^'  "'^"t  would  create  "a  cnsis  in  national  Procurement 

m2^H«!^,>              ^  ^''^^^  ""^''^""^^  to  security."  That  is  an  irresponsible  and  There    is    another    reason    why    this 

meetmg  tne  ver>"  serious  problems  of  this  outrageous  charge  amendment  should  go  mto  effect   In  the 

country,   they   must  come  largely  from  Last  year— fiscal  vear  1971— the  Pres-  '^^  4  fiscal  years,  Congress  has  appro- 

Tormer   "^d^r' ^'^^  r"^^^  ident  liitlaiy  ?foiLTa  r^lltan  buSt  ^"^^'^  ^'^^'  *«  '^il'>°"  ^^^  than  the 

ScS  ha..  tS  L  t^   r'^'  M  ^^^'^^'  °'  »'l  billion-^nly  $3  billion  above  the  Pentagon  has  spent  How  can  they  spend 

bcnuiiz  nas  told  us  that  existing  pro-  $68  billion  we  are  Droposinu  todav   But  more  than  we  appropriate"' The  answer  b; 

grams  «nll  use  up  every  dollar  of  new  iJt  year  wr were  stSSSng  $?3  biuTorS  that  they  have  a  backlog  of  almost  $40 

revenues  generated  by  an  increase  In  the  m   incremental  co.sts  m   Vietnam    Thi<;  billion  in  obligated  and  unobligated  funds 

gross   nauonal    product    through    fiscal  .^e^Ithrnew  Sal   yea™   wj^  to  draw  from   When  Congress  cut.  their 

]^1tJ,\             .  unemployment  is  re-  spending  only  $8  billion.  That  is  a  cut  ^""dS"   they  dip  into   this  multibillion- 

nniJfc  „n   '^^^              .  .  of  >5  billion.  How  then  can  our  proposal.  ^°'^^^  '^^tty  to  help  make  up  the  differ- 

rit;     f^f    H^T  P^^P*'"?^  ^o'"  h"8e  defl-  which  is  only  $3  billion  below  what  the  ^nce  Here  is  the  size  of  the  kitty. 

r!rf:J      r^      economic   controls   over  President  himself  proposed  a  vear  ago  The  Pentagon  has  $27  biUion  in  their 

^liotL^K   *'^^^'   °^  8:iKantic   tax   in-  create  a  crisis  in  national  .security  when  Procurement  backlog— about  a  year  and 

»I!tl?K     ^""^..^^  no   other  major  way,  Vietnam  costs  alone  have  been  "cut  by  ^  ^^Jfs  supply   But  they  are  asking  for 

except  by  cuttmg  the  miliUry  budget,  $5  billion"'  $19  billion  more  this  year 

SJ'^''ir°en^t^^'^^'^  Programs  now  pro-  But  there  is  more  proof  than  that.  The  „  '^^  ^ave   a   $3  9   billion  backlog  in 

^T^,<^^^.^      f    ,v,         •,            .  National  Urban  Coalition  this  year  pro-  ^    ^  ^    ^"^"^^    That  is  more  than  half 

thSe^n  Z  nn  r,^H  T'"^"^'  r^""^'^'  Po^d  a  $60  billion  military  budget.  T^ieir  the  $7  88  billion  they  want  In  new  funds 

Lellth   n™^      T      ^  ^^^'  i"^"^*'  estimate  was  based  on  detallwl  studies  '"   «^^i   ^^ar    1972 

on  inm.HnTt      ■    ^   ^"'^.'    ^^^   "^^^  by  former  Pentagon  experts,   including  They  have  a  $2  7  billion  construction 

fn..  aiic    f          r^  T  "^^'°"^  ^°"^-  Mr.    Robert    Benson,    formerly    m    the  backlog-more  than  double  the  $12  bil- 

SiJ^H  ,^'of      u          ^^Ptlon  of  comptrollers"  office  in  the  Defense  De-  "on  spent  in  fiscal  year  1971 

T^^r^^l    f     T   ^'^  '°'^''  "^  ^  P"^  Partment.   and   the   former   comptroUer  They  have  a  $2.8  billion  backlog  in  op- 

TtT  ,^„  L  ^^  ^^'  ^"^°"^  ^    ^  of  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  Robert  Anthony,  oration  and  mamtenance.  $892  million  of 

fo.lJ  f^^l     !      "^r^^u^"^  ^^^  ^"^^^  This  was  a  constructive,  detailed  objec-  mUitary  personnel  funds,  and  $2  2  bll- 

faced  that  hard,  cruel,  objective  fact.  tive  job  done  by  those  who  have  worked  '^°"  '"  "other"  balances 

tv,    u'^^        *'^  relieve  the  pressure  on  m  the  Pentagon    They  proposed  a  $60  Altogether  the  Pentagon  has  stashed 

the  budget  and  on  spending,  the  deficit  billion  budget  this  year    This  could  be  ^*'*^'  *"   'ts   obligated  and   unobligated 

will  rise,  inflation  will  increase,  and  our  done  without  endangering  national  se-  balances  almost  $40  billion  backlog 

economy  will  remain  in  a  condlUon  which  curity,  according  to  these  Penta-on  ex-  That  is  why.  like  Old  Man  River,  evoi 

has  been  dubbed  stag-flatlon— InflaUon  perts.  Thus,  our  modest  $68  billion  ceil-  *'^en  we  cut  the  budget.  Pentagon  spend- 

and  stagnation  at  the  same  time.  mg.  or  a  cut  about  half  the  size  they  '"«  J^^t  keeps  rolling  along 

in  this  sense,  this  is  the  fiscal  respon-  propose,  cannot  possibly  endanger  na-  ^^   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

slbUity  amendment.  tlonal  security.  That  is  nonsense.  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

THE  PENTAGON  OBJECTS  SCARE  TACTICS  RECORD  two  tablcs,  One  showlng  the  Fed- 

The   Penugon   opposes   this   amend-  What  we  find  here  are  scare  tactics,  not  '[Hlr^«'^«n«!l?iff^fl.Htl^''fnnH^,lhll' 

ment.  That  is  to  be  expected.  In  doing  facUv  These  small  cuts,  with  mtelligent  °^}^!l  ^„,Tn»f '  °^  ^^^"''^  ^"^^  "°°^^^- 

so   they   have   brought   up   their  heavy  planning,  could  be  put  into  effect  with-  ^rS7.,„  \~„l  „ „  „v,,^t,.„    ,k.  ,oKi»e 

weapons   In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  out  disruption.  By  cutting  back  the  fat  ^^"!,  ^!i"f  "°  ''^^T^'°''\IK  ^^^^' 

the  Senate   Appropriations   Committee,  tiie  frills    and  the  waste    we  could  in-  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 

Secretary  Laird  claims  that  this  small  crease  our  military  strength  while  re-  loiiows. 

amendment    would   require    "reductions  duclng  costs.  Taslz  1.  Federal  fund  obligated  balances 

up  to  50  percent  of  our  planned  mihUry  Look   at   the    record     At   the   end    of  [in  millions  of  dollars] 

and  civilian  nianpower  at  the  end  of  fls-  World  War  11,  we  cut  military  spendim?  Obligated  balances  end  of  fiscal  year  1972 

cal  year  1972.""  ^y  gyg^  jgg  binio^   in   2  vears    Some   10  Department  of  Defense— MlUtary; 

Secretar>-  Laird  also  says  It  would  re-  million  men  and  women  were  discharged     Procurement  »16.992 

quire  action  of    up  to  a  40  percent  cut-  from  the  miliur>-    That  was  a  cut  some     Research  and  development 3,896 

back  m  on-going  weapons  systems  and  30  15  to  20  Umes  bigger  than  we  propose     S*'™.on                   ''** ?1  ! 

percent  m  operational  levels."  here.  There  waa  no  mass  memployment  mn^X^nni^i'^y.y.-^y.:":::         »» 

inat  IS  a   very   artful   expression  by  No    economic    catastrophe.    Unemploy-     other  I- 1. 186 

Secreury  Laird.  He  is  a  brilliant  man  ment  in  1947  stood  at  only  3  4  percent.                                                                

and  he  knows  how  to  use  language  and  What  we  are  really  being  told  is  that                 Total - 37.096 

how  to  persuade  Congress  and  the  pub-  miliUry  spendmg  is  a  form  of  welfare  Soxtrce:    Special   Anaivses  o    Table  0-3. 

or  a  gigantic  WPA  project.  Instead  of  re-  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1972  p.  103. 
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Tmmlm  2.  AnaijfsisofFedeTai  fund  unobligated  amendment   In    1970   or    the   WUUams  allocate  such  a  reduction  without  any 

^^'^"  amendment  in  the  same  year.'"  giudelines. 

|lnmuiion8ofdou»r«i  por  all  of  these  reasons,  this  amend-  The  appropriaUons  for  mUitary  func- 

UnoDlivated  balances  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  ment  should  be  agreed  to.  tions  involve  about  50  difTerent  accounts 

Department  of  Defense— Military :  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  and  if  the  pending  amendment  is  adopt- 

Procurement S.OSO  yields  time?  ed  a  system  for  the  control  of  exisendi- 

Conaiructioa _    1,421  Mt.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President.     I  tures  for  e«u:h  of  these  accounts  will  have 

Reeearch  and  development 066  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  to  be  set  up.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be 

*^*"*"  - ^  <>*^  Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   I  ask  accomplished  by  July  1 . 

.pjjj^                                            j2  ,^g  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the  The   total  of  $75  bUlion  for  mihtary 
Total  "obligated' Vndunobu-  quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both  functions  expenditures   involves  appro- 
gated  Department  of  Defense  Sides.  priations  for  "miliUry  personnel,"  "Re- 
balances, end  of  year  1972--.  39.444  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  serve  personnel,"  "National  Guard  per- 
Soti«^     Special   Analyses  Q    Table  0-3  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  sonnel."   "retired   pay."   "operation   and 
Budget  of  the  United  States  1973  p  99        '  is  so  ordered   The  time  for  the  quorum  mamtenance.    "procurement."  "research 
Mo»  T,  Tw,  TTvi,  rn  .r^  Call   Will    be   Ultcn   equally   from   both  and   development"   and    "miUUry   con- 
Now  B  THs  Tlux  TO  ACT  ^^^^^  structlon." 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  We  offer  our  amend-  .^  Of  this  total  of  $75  bilUon.  about  $20 

ment  now,  on  th^  biU.  because  now  is  ^«  second  L^staiSle^ative  clerk  b»l"o"  '^  required  for  going  programs  un- 

the  tune  to  act.  The  fiscal  year  is  Just  ine  secona  assistant  legislative  cierk  contract  A  laree  amount  is  reaihrprf 

beainninB    And  the  onlv  wav  Consress  Proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  ?     «     r  w         lajge  amount  is  required 

oeginning.  Ana  me  oruy  way  congress  w_   ktt  ,  Bn^mtrij    w,   cs.»..fHor,f   t  o=i,  ^°^  Axed  charges  for  the  support  of  mili- 

has  to  control  mihtary  spending  is  by  »"    ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  -               .  ^ivihAn  oersonnel    As  I  recall 

Dlacina  a  ceUinii— a  limitation-^n  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  ,riL  i     ^^i       k  .^  •?^k  n        i 

PeniSon            '    a  lumtation^n  the  ,,,,^  ,,„  ^e  ..^.^^^  StSr^f^r'new  pf^r^        °'  "' 

Some  will  say.  wait  for  the  authoriza-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ^vvhen  you  consider  ufat  about  $60  bil- 

tion   bill.   Wait  for  the  appropriaUons  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^^^  ^  required   for  personnel   support 

bUls.  Mr.   ELLENDER.    Mr    President,    the  costs  and  contracts  for  going  programs 

We  did  that  last  year.  And  we  offered  original  amendment  that  was  to  be  pro-  jt  j^  clear  that  this  meat-ax  approach  is 

a  similar  amendment  to  the  authoriza-  posed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  jjot  a  good  one.  I  thmk  it  would  be  a 

tion  bill,  the  manager  of  that  bill  argued  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished  Sena-  fst,iaA  mistake,  so  far  as  our  security  is 

that  it  came  too  late  in  the  year  for  tor  from  Maryland  dealt,  as  I  understood  concerned    for  us  to  adopt  the  pending 

the  Pentagon  to  make  plans  to  cut  the  it.  with  expenditures.  I  wonder — and  I  do  amendment. 

budget.  He  waxed  eloquent  about  how  a  not  see  them  in  the  Chamber — whether  j  ^^  very  hopjeful  that  the  Senate  will 
cut  in  September  would  not  be  effective  the  amendment  as  now  proposed  by  them  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
until  even  more  of  the  fiscal  year  had  affects  expenditures  or  appropriations.  Appropriations  Committee.  As  I  have  in- 
passed,  makmg  It  impossible  for  the  I  ajn  assuming  that  the  original  intent  dicated,  we  have  held  hearings  on  the 
Pentagon  to  absorb  the  cuts  in  an  or-  is  still  there,  which  is  to  impose  a  Uml-  subject  for  weeks;  and  it  strikes  me  that 
derly  way.  Ution  on  Department  of  Defense  expend-  ^^  would  be  in  a  better  position,  as  mem- 

We  offer  this  amendment  now,  on  this  itures  for  miUUry  functions.  ^e^s  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 

bill,  as  a  specific  response  to  that  argu-  The  reason  why  I  am  asking  that  is  tell  where  the  cuts  should  be  made  in 

ment.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  now  argue  simply  this:  We  have  a  backlog  of  sev-  respect  to  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 

that  it  comes  too  early  in  the  year.  eral  billion  dollars  subject  to  expend!-  year  1972. 

■KAaanT  concbessional  contbol  ture  in  the  Defense  Department.  For  in-  por  fiscal  1971,  as  I  recall  the  figures. 

In  addition,  there  is  exact  relaUonship  stance,  we  are  building  today  two  large  expenditures  for  mUitary  functions  ex- 
between  appropriations  on  the  one  hand  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers,  for  ceeded  appropriations  by  $1.9  billion,  and 
and  ouUays  or  actual  spending  on  the  w^^^h  the  money  was  appropriated  sev-  this  difference  came  from  appropriations 
other  Outlays  are  determined  by  the  ^^^  ^^^  *«°  ^^  ^*^®  *  ^°^  °^  °^"  previously  made.  Are  we  going  to  cut  back 
Pentagon.  Unless  we  place  a  Imiit  on  Programs  going  on  for  which  the  moneys  on  that?  Are  we  going  to  renege?  Are 
them,  we  lose  control  over  military  spend-  ^*^^  ^^'^  appropriated,  and  they  are  we  going  to  stop  contracts  that  have  been 
ing.  subject  to  existing  valid  contracts  in  effect  for  a  long  Ume  on  the  construe- 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  more  than  ^^^  involved  fiscal  year  1972  expendl-  tion  of  many  ships,  aircraft  and  other 
$13  bilbon  Congress  has  cut  from  Penta-  ^^res  of  about  $20  biUion.  weapons  that  are  now  being  constructed? 
gon  requests  m  the  last  3  years  has  re-  Mr.  President,  my  iposltion  on  reduc-  Are  we  going  to  stop  repairing  certain 
suited  m  a  drop  In  outlays  of  only  $3  t'o"  o^  expenditures  by  the  Department  ships  that  we  now  have  under  contract? 
biUlon.  o^   Defense  and   all  other  Government  Are  we  going  to  stop  programs  that  have 

This  is  the  "Return  Control  Over  Pent-  agencies.  I  am  sure,  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  effect  for  4  or  5  years? 

agon  Spending  to  the  Congress    amend-  Senators    However,  I  think  the  proper  If  we  make  a  meat-ax  approach,  as  is 

ment.  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  the  contemplated  under  this  amendment.  I 

Finally,   there  are   those  who  say.   I  appropriaUon    process,    which    requires  repeat  that  either  some  of  these  on-going 

favor  specific  cuts  but  I  am  against  im-  Congress  and  the  Committees  on  Appro-  programs  will  have  to  be  terminated,  and 

posing  ceilings  as  a  matter  of  principle,  pnations  to  make  a  thorough  review  of  this  would  involve  substantial  sums  for 

There  are  two  answers  to  that.  the  appropriations  requested  by  the  var-  contract  termination  costs 

First,  a  large  number  of  those  who  say  >ous  agencies,  and  to  make  reductions  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  our  hope  to  have 
this,  did  not  vote  for  the  specific  cuts  to  based  on  this  examination  of  the  re-  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
mihtary  weapons  systems  when  they  quirements.  bill  before  the  Senate  soon — I  hope 
were  offered  It  was  argued  that  the  The  Department  of  Defense  subcom-  before  August  6.  if  the  required  author- 
Pentagon  experts  were  the  ones  who  mittee  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  izatlons  are  enacted  by  that  time, 
knew  where  to  cut  and  that  we  should  the  requests  totaling  $73.2  billion  that  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
leave  the  cuts  to  them.  If  those  who  in  will  be  considered  in  the  regular  De-  Appropriations  Committee  and  as  chair- 
the  past  made  that  argument  will  vote  partment  of  Defense  appropriation  bill  man  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee.  I 
for  this  amendment,  it  should  carry  over-  for  ftsc^  1972  For  the  most  part  we  have  have  had  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
whelmingly.  completed    our   hearings   and   are   in   a  entire  committee,  particularly  the  dis- 

Second.  most  Senators  who  have  been  position  to  report  the  bill  shortly  after  tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Members  of  this  body   throughout   the  it  passes  the  House.  We  sat  day  after  day.  listening  to  many 

past    4    years    have.    In    fact,    voted    at  I  have  m  mind  certam  areas  where  I  witnesses  on  the  fiscal   1972  appropria- 

one  time  or  another  to  Impose  a  ceiling  beheve   substantial   cuts   can   be   made,  tion  requests,  and  it  is  my  sincere  belief 

on  expenditures  of  one  kind  or  another.  However.  I  cannot  support  this  more  or  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  say 

When  a  Senator  says  he  is  against  "cell-  less  meat-ax  approach  for  cuttmg  ex-  what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  the  appro- 

Ing  '  amendments,  look  at  the  record.  In  penditures  for  military  functions.  Fur-  prlation  bill  for  1972  than  to  simply  take 

almost  every  case  one  can  say  to  him.  thermore.  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  an   amendment   such   as   the   one   now 

'But  Senator,  you  voted  for  the  Cotton  to   the   executive   branch   the   right    to  pending. 
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Before  the  debate  is  over,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  from  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  what  is  going  to  become  of 
all  the  programs  that  we  now  have  in 
effect — the  procurement  and  construc- 
tion programs.  Will  this  cut  apply  to 
those  programs?  How  will  this  amend- 
ment affect  the  moneys  necessary  for 
our  defense — that  is,  to  pay  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  It  is  bound  to  affect  them. 
This  amendment  has  been  changed 
from  its  original  text,  and  it  now  applies 
for  only  5  weeks.  That  would  involve  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, where  there  are  about  50  dif- 
ferent accounts,  and  each  of  these  ac- 
counts would  have  to  be  made  subject 
to  expenditure  controls.  It  would  mean, 
in  my  opinion,  the  hiring  of  many  more 
clerks  to  do  this  work. 

We  do  not  know  where  this  cut  is  go- 
ing to  be  made.  The  amendment  is  not 
specific  as  to  where  it  is  to  be  made. 
It  will  be  something  that  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and  with 
the  executive  it  might  be  pure  guess- 
work as  to  which  of  these  50  accounts 
must  be  charged  with  what.  It  offers  a 
tremendous  job  which  may  entail  the 
work  of  a  few  more  thousand  clerks, 
in  order  to  get  the  figures  straight  and 
in  order  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  do  a  job  in  keeping  with  what  the 
amendment  contemplates. 

The  Department  of  Defense  subcom- 
mittee has  held  extensive  hearings — run- 
ning for  6  weeks — on  the  requests  total- 
ing $73.2  billion  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  regular  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  recommend  some 
substantial  reductions  in  these  requests, 
but  these  recommendations  will  not  en- 
danger national  security,  as,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  be  done  now  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  proposed  amendment  providing 
for  a  ceiling  of  $68  billion  on  fiscal  year 
1972  expenditures  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  represents 
a  reduction  of  $6,975,000,000  in  the  esti- 
mated $74,975,000,000  expenditures  for 
these  purposes  as  set  out  in  the  Presi- 
dents  budget.  Furthermore,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  approved  one  ver- 
sion of  a  mihtary  pay  increase  that  will 
cost  about  $1.7  biUion  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  the  Senate  has  passed  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  a  military  pay  increase 
which  would  cost  about  the  same 
amount.  For  our  discussion  of  this 
amendment,  I  think  we  have  to  assume 
military  pay  increases  coming  out  of 
conference  on  the  draft  extension  bill 
that  will  increase  fiscal  year  1972  ex- 
penditures for  mihtary  functions  by  $1.7 
billion.  Therefore,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment represents  a  reduction  of  $8,675,- 
000.000  in  the  adjusted  planned  expendi- 
tures. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  have  time  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. As  I  stated,  we  have  spent  6  weeks 
in  hearings  on  the  request  for  appropri- 


ations of  $73.2  billion,  A  comparable 
period  would  be  required  to  review  fully 
the  impact  on  national  security  of  an 
$8.7  bilUon  reduction  in  military  func- 
tions expenditures. 

In  considering  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, one  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  estimated  fiscal  year 
1972  expenditures  for  military  functions 
are  based  on  the  availabihty  of  $77.8  bil- 
lion in  new  appropriations  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $37.7  billion  provided 
in  prior  fiscal  years,  as  I  indicated  a  mo- 
ment ago.  In  other  words,  the  planned 
expenditure  program  of  $75  biUion  foi 
military  functions  during  fiscal  year  1972 
is  based  on  a  total  available  for  expendi- 
ture of  $115.5  billion. 

This  is  the  amount  of  money,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  that  will  be  available  for 
expenditure  during  fiscal  1972.  It  has 
been  appropriated  and  when  it  will  be 
expended  will  depend  largely  on  progress 
made  on  programs  previously  funded  as 
well  as  fiscal  1972  funding. 

The  source  of  the  appropriations  on 
which  the  plarmed  $75  billion  expendi- 
ture estimate  is  based  is  another  impor- 
tant factor.  The  total  Department  of  De- 
fense planned  expenditures  of  $76  billion, 
which  includes  approximately  $1  billion 
for  military  assistance  programs,  will 
come  from  the  following  appropriation 
sources:  fiscal  year  1972  funds.  $55  1  bil- 
lion: fiscal  year  1971  funds.  $13.6  bilUon; 
fiscal  year  1970  and  prior  year  funds,  $7.9 
billion:  budget  concepts  adjustments, 
minus  $0.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  types  of 
factors  that  need  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed in  extensive  hearings  before  we 
vote  on  an  amendment  such  as  we  are 
now  considering. 

I  did  request  Secretary  Laird  to  review 
the  proposal  as  it  was  transmitted  to  me 
by  its  sponsors  on  June  18.  Secretary 
Laird  repUed  by  letter  dated  June  24, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Defekse, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  furnish  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed Proxmlre-Mathlas  amendment  to  the 
Continuing  Resolution,  In  response  to  your 
request  for  our  views  on  this  very  Important 
noatter. 

The  amendment  would  limit  Defense  ex- 
penditures for  military  functions  to  t68  bil- 
lion. In  support  of  the  amendments,  the  pro- 
ponents claim  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  spending  $73.4  billion  when  only 
$68  7  billion  was  appropriated  and  further, 
that  expenditures  In  excess  of  appropriations 
Is  a  consistent  practice  of  the  Department. 

The  attached  statement  outlines  the  er- 
roneous basis  upon  which  the  proponenU  at- 
tempt to  support  the  amendment  and  the 
very  serious  Impact  It  would  have  on  our  na- 
tional defense  posture. 

The  supporting  data  furnished  by  the  pro- 
ponents contain  very  significant  errors: 

Appropriations  for  FY  1971  are  misstated. 


The  amount  appropriated  was  $71 .4  bUllon — 
not  $68.7  billion.  After  adding  the  $2.0  billion 
the  Congress  directed  Defense  to  use  from 
prior  year  balances.  Defense  expenditures 
programmed  at  $73.4  bUllon  are  equal  to  the 
program  approved  by  Congress.  Apparently 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  overlooked 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  of 
1971. 

The  $10.4  billion  claimed  expenditures  FT 
1968-71  above  appropriations  is  Incorrect. 
The  correct  figure  Is  $7.4  bUllon  and  this  Is 
derived  only  by  using  the  years  selected.  If 
you  compare  the  period  FY  1966-72.  which 
more  accurately  covers  the  cycle  of  war 
spending.  Defense  expenditures  are  $7.6  bU- 
llon less  than  appropriations. 

The  proponents  failed  to  understand  the 
control  your  Committee  and  the  Congress 
exercise  over  the  use  of  prior  year  fund 
balances. 

Defense  has  been  required  by  the  Congress 
to  apply  billions  of  such  balances  over  the 
years  to  fund  current  programs,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  appropriations  enacted.  A  review 
of  the  record  by  the  proponents  would  have 
shown  the  steady  decrease  In  Defense  un- 
expanded  balances  since  the  fiscal  yetu-  1967 
peak,  reflecting  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
to  reduce  these  balances. 

The  above  factors  are  serious:  but  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  on  Defense  programs 
would  be  so  extreme  as  to  create  a  crisis  In 
national  security.  In  summary,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  unacceptable  actions 
involving: 

Reductions  up  to  50 Tc  of  our  planned  mUi- 
tary and  civilian  manpower  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Up  to  a  40'7,  cutback  In  on-going  weapons 
systems  and  SO^r  In  operational  levels. 

Reductions  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  dollar  cut  because  of  necessary 
phasing,  transportation,  terminal  leave,  sev- 
erance pay,  etc.  The  attached  statement  pro- 
vides the  detailed  computation  underlying 
these  required  reduction  actions. 

Your  Committee  has  made  a  detailed  re- 
view of  the  planned  force  structure  and  op- 
erating levels  and  is  aware  that  significant 
progress  is  being  made  to  increase  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  Defense  programs  and  to 
improve  management  throughout  the  De- 
partment. This  review  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  in  dollars  of  real  buying  power,  the 
Defense  budget  is  back  to  the  pre-war  level 
while  still  financing  almost  $8.0  billion  of 
war  costs.  Personnel  are  133  thousand  below 
pre-war  levels  indicating  the  progress  being 
made  in  eliminating  unnecessary  overhead 
staffing  as  weU  as  force  reductions  consistent 
with  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

The  Proxmlre-Mathlas  proposal  would  en- 
danger the  national  security  posture  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  defeated.  Your 
support  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  U 
urgently  requested. 
Sincerely. 

MELvnr  R.  Laibo. 

Enclosure. 

TABLE    I.-APPROPRIATIONS    AND    OUTLAYS.    MILITARY 

FUNCTIONS.  DEPARTMENl    OF  DEFENSE 

FIGURES  PRESENTED  WITH  SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  LETTER 

OF  lUNE  18.  1971 


[Dollars  in  millionsl 


Appropru- 

FisMl  iTMr                       tions  OuUays 

J«8 76.4  77.4 

IS? 76.1  77.9 

1370 74.3  77.2 

1971... 68.7  73.4 

Total ~~ 


Excess  of 
outlays  over 
appropria- 
tions 


ii 

2.9 

4.7 


10.4 
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CORftECT  FIGURES 
IMUn  in  lailteiisl 


Appropn- 
Mions 

Outlays 

EKMSOf- 

FacMfttt 

Outliys 

OV«f 

•ppropn- 
itions 

Appreprl- 

•tioni 

ovtr 

outlays 

IMS. 

.      tl.  139 
.      71.935 
.      76.332 
.      76.221 
.      74.316 
71,449 
.      77.104 

54.178 
67.457 
77  373 
77,177 
77.150 
73.370 
74.975 

7  661 

ISO 

ISM. 

i.oii' 

I.6S«  . 
2.764  . 
1.921 

4.47S 

UN 

too 

1171 

IS72(r«quM<).. 

2.(29 

Tow*.... 

.  va.m 

502. 3M 

7.3S2 

14.96« 

No(t  N«<  liens  at  ippropnations  over  mIIiys.  ^xMt  *ear 
1966-77.  cumulativ*  (7  rtars),  7.586.  ThetaMa  docs  notinduda 
Afures  loi  militant  tssistanca. 

Mr.  KT.I.FNDEJl  Mr  President.  In  this 
letter,  the  Secretary  points  out  that  there 
Is  no  direct  relationship  between  the 
total  appropriated'  /or  military  func- 
tions and  the  expenditures  for  military 
functions  for  a  given  fiscal  year  This  Is 
true  because  of  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  appropriations  provided 
for  procurement.  R.D.T.  L  E..  and  mili- 
tary construction  do  not  result  In  ex- 
penditures during  the  year  In  which  ap- 
propriated However,  more  importantly, 
the  Secretary  goes  on  to  state : 

.  the  Impact  of  the  amendmeat  on  Oe- 
ienae  prograjns  would  b«  so  extreme  as  to 
create  a  crisis  in  natloaal  security  In  sum- 
mary, the  amendment  would  require  unac- 
ceptable  actions   involving: 

Reductions  up  to  50  percent  of  our  planned 
military  and  civilian  manpower  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Up  to  40  percent  cutback  In  on-gotng  weap- 
ons systems  and  30  percent  In  operational 
levels 

What  I  was  talking  about  a  while  ago. 
As  I  said.  If  such  an  amendment  Is 
adopted,  there  is  no  telling  the  effect  It 
wUl  have  on  our  national  security. 

Based  on  6  weeks  of  hearings  on  the 
planned  defense  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  Secretary  Laird's  letter,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  our  defense  posture. 

Mr  President.  I  do  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr,  YOUNG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
E>akota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Chuks  >  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  Maryland  (Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  . 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senat*  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, I  cannot  help  but  resent  to  some 
extent  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
that  would  cut  W.7  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1972  Defense  AppropriaUons  when 
neither  of  the  sponsors  even  lx)thered  to 
attend  the  approximately  2  months  of 
hearings  And  when  our  subcommittee, 
which  listened  carefully  to  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  request,  has  not  even  had 
a  chance  to  take  any  action  as  yet 


Naturally,  action  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  itself  cannot 
come  until  after  the  House  sends  their 
appropriations  bill  to  the  Senate  This 
amendment  Is  so  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  It  Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  unless  the 
amendment  has  been  corrected  In  the 
meantime,  or  changed.  The  Proxmire- 
Mathlas  amendment  would  be  more 
properly  offered  to  the  forthcoming  De- 
fense Appropriations  bill. 

Mr  President,  what  we  are  asked  to 
consider  today  amounts  to  a  reduction  of 
$7  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  planned 
expenditures  for  the  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  When  the 
expenditure  impact  of  the  $1.7  blUlon 
in  the  military  pay  raise  proposals  that 
have  recently  been  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  considered,  we  are 
actually  considermg  a  reduction  of  $8.7 
billion  In  the  adjusted  toUl  of  $76.7  bil- 
lion m  estimated  expenditures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  first  of  these  is  its  effect  on  the 
defense  posture  of  our  Nation.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  authors  of  this  measure  do 
not  wish  to  strip  us  of  the  means  of  ade- 
quately defending  ourselves.  To  a  de- 
gree, at  least,  this  is  what  It  would  do. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Senator  Ellkn- 
DER,  stated: 

The  Prozmlre-Mathlas  proposal  would  en- 
danger the  national  security  posture  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  defeated. 

Actually,  the  Defense  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1972  will  provide  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  expenditures 
for  defense  as  we  had  In  1964.  prior  to 
the  Vietnam  war  This  results  from  in- 
flation which  has  added  $25  billion  to 
the  Defense  budget  since  1964  Without 
adding  a  single  man  or  piece  of  new 
equipment,  the  1964  Defense  program 
would  cost  about  $76  bllUon  in  1972. 

For  millUry  personnel,  for  example, 
costs  have  increased  by  85  percent  since 
1964  as  a  result  of  pay  raises  necessitated 
by  Inflation.  For  civilians  in  the  Defense 
Department,  this  equals  about  56  per- 
cent. Between  1968  and  1972  alone  civil- 
ian salaries  have  Increased  by  37.7  per- 
cent. 

Retired  pay  costs  have  tripled  since 
1964  because  of  increases  related  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  especially  the  greater 
number  of  personnel  now  on  the  retired 
rolls.  During  the  same  period,  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  by  almost  28  percent. 

Since  the  peak  of  the  war  in  1968  the 
Defense  Department  has  made  marked 
reductions  In  both  manpower  and  con- 
tract spending.  Unfortunately,  these  re- 
ductions have  not  had  the  dollar  impact 
that  one  would  normally  associate  with 
rather  widespread  reductions  because  In- 
flation has  eaten  up  the  planned  savings. 

Since  1968  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  reduced  by  1.2  million. 
At  the  same  time  total  personnel  costs 
have  sharply  increased  by  over  $7  billion. 

In  a  like  manner  total  purchases  have 
been  reduced  by  almost  a  third  from 
the  peak  war  spending  of  over  $45  bil- 
lion— $6  billion  of  this  cut,  too,  has  been 
eaten  up  by  rising  prices. 


Thus,  although  our  Defense  strength 
is  well  l)elow  the  wartime  peak,  inflation 
has  escalated  costs  tremendously 

EKiring  the  last  9  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  experienced  a  cu- 
mulative Inflation  of  49  2  percent.  This 
means  that  each  dollar  we  appropriate 
or  spend  this  next  fiscal  year  will  pro- 
duce just  about  half  the  defense  we  ob- 
tained from  a  dollar  9  years  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  a  genera]  sense,  the 
cost  overruns  on  such  Items  as  the  P-14, 
and  the  C-5A  that  have  plagued  the  De- 
E>artment  of  Defense  In  recent  years  can 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  unforeseen 
effects  of  inflation. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  would 
have  a  far  more  serious  effect  on  our  mili- 
tary strength  than  the  10-percent  cut  In 
spending  which  the  proposal  would  Im- 
pose. The  Defense  Department  has 
stated  that  such  action  would  require 
tremendous  cuts  In  both  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  extensive  contract  ter- 
mination, a  greatly  reduced  operating 
level  for  our  ships,  aircraft  and  Ismd 
forces,  as  well  as  extensive  base  closures. 
In  today's  world  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  decimate  our  military 
forces,  put  huge  numbers  of  civilians  out 
of  work,  and  Jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

Disregarding  all  of  these  comparisons, 
the  Defense  Department  today,  measured 
In  terms  of  aircraft,  ships,  and  person- 
nel Is  at  the  lowest  strength  we  have  had 
in  20  years.  For  this  reason  alone,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  I 
oppose  this  amendment,  a  reason  that 
involves  the  ver>'  nature  of  our  work  In 
the  Senate.  This  amendment  Is  not  good 
legislative  procedure.  Although  I  am 
sure  that  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
do  not  so  Intend  It,  the  amendment 
makes  a  mockery  of  all  the  work  of  the 
Aproprlations  Committees  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  on  the  budget  and 
authorization  requests  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  conducted  many 
weeks  of  hearings  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Its 
members  have  conducted  a  searching 
scrutiny  Into  every  important  aspect  of 
Defense  appropriations.  I  have  attended 
every  one  of  these  hearings  and  I  can  un- 
equivocally state  that  never  In  my  ex- 
perience has  there  been  a  more  pains- 
taking review  of  military  requests. 

Last  year  substantial  reductions  were 
accomplished.  I  hope  and  believe  that  siz- 
able reductions  will  be  made  In  this  year's 
requests  and  without  harming  our  vital 
defense  posture.  But  this  amendment 
would  profoundly  affect  the  orderly  and 
studied  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  this  proposal 
without  hearings  and  without  consid- 
eration of  its  effect. 

Some  Members  might  question  why  ex- 
penditures presently  are  expected  to  be 
above  requested  appropriations.  Let  me 
explain.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  little 
direct  relationship  between  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  for  a  specific  fis- 
cal year  Appropriations  that  are  made  In 
1  year,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
curement and  research,  are  translated 
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into  expenditures  not  only  in  that  year 
but  for  several  years  thereafter. 

For  ej^ample.  an  aircraft  carrier  for 
which  funds  are  provided  in  a  given  year 
will  have  an  expenditure  impact  over  a 
period  of  about  5  years.  Unlecs  we  were 
to  go  back  to  the  contract  authorization 
method  of  appropriating,  which  was 
largely  discarded  years  ago,  research  and 
production  money  must  be  provided  sev- 
eral years  in  advance  of  its  use.  This  is 
the  normal  procedure.  To  change  this  so 
that  expenditures  and  appropriations  are 
roughly  comparable  at  this  time  would 
mean  a  reversal  of  recent  past  decisions 
of  the  Congress. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  expendi- 
tures, particularly  in  recent  years,  have 
exceeded  appropriations.  Congress  in  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  has  provided  four  pay 
raises  for  the  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Defense  Department.  This 
amounts  to  a  43.9  percent  pay  increase 
for  mihtary  personnel  and  a  33.1  percent 
Increase  for  civilian  personnel  in  the 
DOD.  The  total  amount  of  money  added 
to  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  by 
these  actions  for  solving  Increases  is  $10.5 
billion.  Subsequent  to  these  pay  raise  au- 
thorizations by  Congress,  the  appropria- 
tions committees  have  had  to  Increase 
Defense  appropriations  to  pay  for  them 
Two  of  these  pay  Increases  occurred  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year.  No  doubt,  we 
may  have  two  or  three  more  next  year 
Mr.  President,  these  are  just  two  of 
the  many  examples  that  could  be  given 
as  to  why  expenditures  currently  exceed 
appropriations. 

History  provides  us  with  a  warning  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  disarmed  unilaterally.  Let  us  not 
repeat  this  without  being  fuUy  aware  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  unchecked 
aggression. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  Mr 
President,  I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
defeated 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  I 
pomt  out  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  made  excellent  state- 
ments and  very  persuasive  statements 
However,  the  Senator  asks  why  we  offer 
this  amendment  to  this  particular  reso- 
lution. He  says  that  It  would  be  much 
better  If  we  wait  for  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  to  come  up,  possibly  in  the 
coming  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  from  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Stennis)  when  we  tried  to  do  this 
last  year.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said : 

If  we  impose  a  strong  reduction  now  of 
say,  over  $2  billion.  It  would  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed within  the  last  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year.  It  Is  Just  a  fact  of  life  that 
we  have  already  cleared  July  and  August 
We  are  operating  on  a  continuing  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue reading : 

This  bill  cannot  possibly  be  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  In  less  than  a  month 
from  now.  And  that  will  be  three  months 
gone. 

If  we  put  this  amendment  in  the  bill 
that  is  coming  before  the  Senate  later, 
we  will  have  the  same  problem  as  we  had 
last  year.  There  is  no  satisfactory  vehicle 
into  which  to  put  this  provision.  All  this 
does  is  provide  that  It  will  be  for  the  life 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  until  Au- 
gust 6.  Then  we  can  take  another  look 
at  it. 

So  I  submit  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  I  understand  his  point.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  point.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  wait  for  many  reductions,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  Umit  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  we  have  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  do  it  before  fiscal  year  1972 
begins. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  example  the  Senator 
gave  is  not  apropos.  The  Senator  was 
talking  about  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis i 
with  regard  to  an  appropriation  after 
about  one-half  of  the  fiscal  vear  had 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  was  in  August. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Now,  we  are  considering 
a  continuing  resolution  which  provides 
an  extension  to  August  6.  or  for  onlv 
about  a  month.  Certainly  the  Senator 
should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  let 
them  have  a  chance  to  look  over  the 
cuts. 

Undoubtedly  Senators  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  propose  cuts,  but  to  do 
this  on  a  resolution  that  is  only  effec- 
tive until  August  6,  IS  bad  procedure 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  This  is  only  for  the 
next  35  days  and  it  does  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  an  opportunity 
to  decide  what  to  do  at  that  point.  If 
we  do  not  accept  it  at  that  time  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  in  a  position 
of  moving  ahead  on  the  $73.4  billion 
expenditure  during  the  first  part  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  weakened 
his  own  case  by  trying  to  impose  reduc- 
tions of  this  magnitude  for  only  35  days 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  reduction  would 
be  $435  million  for  the  35-dav  period 

Mr.  YOUNG  Ho-.v  does  the  Senator 
expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
apply  the  reduction''  Would  the  Senator 
have  them  cancel  some  production  con- 
tracts? They  could  reduce  personnel  but 
personnel  has  already  been  reduced  by 
over  1  million  since  1968.  and  this  re- 
duction Is  continuing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  There  are  many 
ways,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  they 
could  apply  it.  A  reduction  in  personnel 
would  be  the  big  way  That  covers  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure. 
They  could  cut  personnel  more  In  addi- 
tion, they  could  cut  back  on  bases.  Or 
they  could  speed  up  the  withdrawal  of 
men  from  Europe  and  Vietnam  They 
could  make  some  hard,  tough  choices  in 
procurement. 

This  is  only  about  a  7-percent  reduc- 
tion at  the  rate  at  which  they  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  under  the  continuing 
resolution.  So  it  is  not  the  immense  cut 


the  Department  of  Defense  officials  have 
said  it  would  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  corporation  in  the  United  States 
with  a  worth  of  a  biUion  dollars  that 
would  be  able  to  effect  a  10-percent  cut 
in  expenditures  in  a  month  or  35  days, 
much  less  a  huge  department  of  the 
Government,  like  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  involves  intricate  procedures, 
miliury  personnel,  and  even  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 
I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  iMr  Proxmire  >  and 
Maryland  (Mr  Mathias  '  which  would 
set  an  aggregate  ceiling  of  $68  million  on 
funds  to  be  expended  for  Department  of 
Defense  military-  functions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  I  do  so  for 
the  following  reasons: 

A  reasonable  ceiling  on  defense  spend- 
ing has  as  lUs  principal  purpose  an  over- 
all reducuon  in  defense  spending  to  cre- 
ate a  more  effinent  use  of  the  Nations 
material  and  human  resources  Billions 
of  defense  dollars  are  wasted  annuallv 
through  exce-ssive  la.vers  of  civilian  and 
military  staffs,  inordinate  coordination 
and  duplication  impractical,  overlapping 
and  unneeded  weapon  system,  and  waste- 
ful stockpiling  of  nuclear  armaments. 
Such  cnppling  and  unproductive  defense 
spending  is  a  major  cause  of  inflation 
that  consumes  the  taxpayers  earnings. 
By  curbing  overall  militan.-  expendi- 
tures, the  amendment  will  force  the  Pres- 
ident and  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
structure defense  priorities  within  the 
imposed  dollar  ceiling  and  undertake  sig- 
nificant economy  changes  of  a  nature 
that  will  not  be  offset  by  increased  spend- 
ing in  other  areas  The  ceiling  will  impose 
moderate  cuts  which  can  be  absorbed  on 
a  timely  basis  without  endangering  na- 
tional security. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  gives  the 
Congress  power  not  lost  to  appropriate 
funds  but  to  control  spending  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  consistently  spends 
amounts  m  excess  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations. A  ceiling  allows  Congress  to 
reduce  overall  military  spending  by  set- 
ting a  limit,  but  leaves  the  specific  deter- 
mination of  where  t-o  restructure  to  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  their  substantially  greater  ac- 
cess to  information  Once  Congress  s  au- 
thority over  all  spending  is  established. 
Congress  can  deal  with  specific  expendi- 
tures without  fear  that  these  savmg  pro- 
grams will  be  offset  by  increased  spend- 
ing m  other  areas 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,  the  annual 
incremental  costs  of  the  war  have  b^n 
cut  back  over  $16  billion  from  the  war's 
peak.  Military  manpower  will  be  down  1 
million  men  by  the  year  s  end.  These  sig- 
nificant reductions  are  not  reflected  in 
defense  spendmg.  however,  as  the  mili- 
tary budget  IS  increasing  The  new 
budget's  estimated  $4  billion  savings  due 
to  continued  wmding  down  of  the  Viet- 
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nam  war  will  more  than  be  consumed  in 
other  areas. 

Over  the  years,  military  pro-ams  have 
had  first  call  on  our  Nation's  resources. 
Overall  military  cost  reductions  are  des- 
perately needed  if  we  are  to  reorient  our 
national  priorities  and  provide  for  do- 
mestic programs  aimed  toward  overcom- 
ing social  and  economic  deprivation, 
waste  of  oiir  Nation's  resources,  urban 
decay,  pollution,  and  many  other  domes- 
tic problems  which  need  improvement  to 
make  our  Industrial  automated  societies 
fit  for  human  existence.  Unless  excessive 
defense  spending  is  constrained,  revenues 
and  resources  generated  from  increased 
economic  growth  will  be  consumed  by 
the  military  with  serious  consequences  to 
human  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
above  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  debating  the  significant  is- 
sue of  military  spending  and  national 
priorities. 

There  is  no  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  wishes  to  jeopardize  our  national 
security  or  the  vital  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion. Every  Senator  Icnows  that  we  must 
be  equipped  with  a  strong  and  viable  na- 
tional defense  posture  in  our  lawless 
world. 

The  question,  however,  of  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  military  needs 
must  be  approached  in  a  rational  and 
realistic  maimer.  As  Richard  Bamet  has 
stated  in  his  fine  book  "The  Economjr  of 
Death": 

The  greatest  danger  of  making  a  religion 
of  national  security  is  that  it  (Hscourageo  the 
application  of  either  reaaon  or  experience  to 
human  affairs. 

For  over  a  generation  the  American 
people  have  been  confronted  with  a  con- 
tinual buildup  of  our  massive  military- 
arsenal.  We  must  question  ever  more 
closely  and  ever  more  seriously,  the  real 
needs  of  our  society  and  the  true  needs 
of  our  national  defense.  There  have  been 
many  careful  studies  by  many  highly 
qualified  individuals,  committees  and 
groups  concluding  that  for  far  more 
drastic  reduction  called  for  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  are  in  order. 

For  example,  the  National  Urban  Coa- 
Ution.  in  its  exhaustive,  detailed  counter 
budget,  recommends  a  cut  of  $24  bil- 
lion— making  a  strong  case  for  the  view- 
that  with  the  military  budget  conserv- 
antly  down  to  $50  4  billion  we  would  have 
a  stronger,  more  secure  Nation  than  we 
do  under  the  current  far  higher  military 
budget  with  its  many  wasteful  and  in- 
eCQcient  programs 

Although  we  do  not  in  this  amendment 
purpose  the  major  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
we  should  take  every  safe  and  sound 
step  we  can  to  eliminate  costly  military 
programs  which  do  not  really  enhance 
our  national  security. 

The  Proxmire-Mathias  amendment 
would  limit  military  outlays  to  approxi- 
mately $68  billion.  This  is  clearly  ade- 
quate for  our  national  defense  needs 


The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
avoid  imposing  specific  cuts  on  the  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Defense.  They 
are  not,  by  this  amendment,  required, 
for  example,  to  eliminate  the  B-1 
bomber,  while  I  and  some  other  Senators 
happened  to  support,  while  other  Sena- 
tors oppose  it,  nor  are  they  required  to 
eliminate  the  ABM  which  I  and  some 
other  Senators  happen  to  oppose,  while 
other  Senators  support  it. 

The  amendment  simply  tells  the  Pen- 
tagon: Sharpen  your  pencils,  think  this 
through  with  all  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise at  your  command,  eliminate  du- 
plication, waste,  and  cut  away  at  those 
programs  of  the  least  proven  and  most 
dubious  value,  and  provide  us  with  the 
most  secure  defense  you  can  at  a  cut  of 
$68  billion. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  only  discussing  the 
needs  of  our  national  defense  In  a  broad- 
er, more  significant  sense,  we  are  really 
discussing  the  critical  issue  of  a  deep  and 
fundamental  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities.  We  must  pass  this  amendment 
so  the  process  of  altering  our  priorities 
can  begin  In  a  meaningful  manner. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  our  national 
security  does  not  depend  alone  on  our 
weapons  and  our  military  might.  It  de- 
pends also,  to  a  very,  very  great  degree, 
on  our  internal  strength,  solidarity  and 
security — on  our  ability  to  provide  for  all 
Americans  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  a  true  equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  live  a  life  of  one's  choosing.  It 
is  the  hope  and  faith  that  this  will  give 
to  every  American  in  our  way  of  life  that 
will,  most  of  all,  make  our  Nation  a 
secure  nation. 

That  is  truly  our  real  security  and  that 
is  what  this  amendment  attempts  to 
provide  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  SCTiator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Ma- 
THiASi   10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  long 
debate  on  military  spending  once  again 
leaves  me  somewhat  perplexed.  As  last 
year.  I  find  I  agree  with  most  of  the  seri- 
ous argximents  made  by  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  to  cut  the  Defense 
budget.  I  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  massive  gains  in  recent  years  in 
the  quantity  and  quahty  of  their  weap- 
ons. I  agree  that  in  many  respects  their 
posture  is  now  comparable  to  ours.  I 
agree  with  my  distingmshed  colleague. 
Senator  Jackson,  that — 

Thoae  politicians  who  downgrade  national 
security  and  denigrate  national  defense  are 
mistaken.  Too  many  of  them  faU  to  recog- 
nize what  Is  really  going  on  in  the  world — 
and  some  of  them  seem  to  care  leas  .  .  . 

Senator  Jackson  said : 

Those  who  say  we  must  take  risks  for 
peace  by  cutting  the  meat  from  our  military 
muscle  are  not  proposing  risks  for  peace, 
they  are  unwittingly  proposing  policies  that 
would  heighten  the  risk  of  confrontation  and 
war 

I  agree  with  Senator  Jackson  National 
security  and  deterrence  must  be  para- 
mount national  priorities  Any  politicians 
who  downgrade  these  indispensable  ob- 
jectives— who  urge  cutting  the  sinews  of 
our  national  strength — indeed  reveal  a 


twisted  view  of  international  realities. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  become  less  belligerent  as  the  bal- 
ance of  power  shifts  In  its  favor. 

I  agree,  moreover,  with  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  President  Nixon's  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  who  declared  that^- 

The  consequences  of  becoming  a  second 
rate  power,  even  If  national  survival  is  not 
threatened,  could  be  seriously  detrimental  to 
U.S.  Interests  They  are  right  In  contending 
that  the  road  to  peace  has  never  been 
through  unilateral  disarmament  .  .  . 

As  I  said  last  year  at  this  time,  only  a 
strong  America  can  insure  a  safe  world — 
if  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  in  jeopardy,  so  Is  the  global  bal- 
ance of  military  power  that  has  pre- 
served peace  among  the  great  powers 
since  World  War  n. 

In  fact,  it  is  because  I  agree  with  these 
principles,  asserted  by  Senator  Jackson 
as  well  as  by  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  Dsfense,  it  is  because  I  agree  that 
world  peace  will  depend  in  coming  dec- 
ades on  the  maintenance  of  American 
military  power.  It  is  because  I  agree  that 
the  American  lead  in  the  arms  race  is 
threatened  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II,  it  is  because  of  our  new  security 
problems — not  in  spite  of  them— that  I 
advocate  this  amendment  to  set  a  ceiling 
of  $68  bUlion  on  military  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  I  believe  this  move  is  ur- 
gently needed  as  a  first  step  toward  a 
thoroughgoing  reappraisal  and  reorien- 
tation of  our  defense  policies — a  first 
step  to  halt  the  current  deterioration  in 
our  long-range  national  security. 

And  may  I  say  I  am  perplexed  by  those 
who  believe  that  advocates  of  this 
amendment  "fail  to  recognize  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world."  How,  may  I  ask, 
after  a  decade  when  the  United  States 
spent  nearly  twice  as  much  money  on 
defense  as  the  Soviet  Union,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  more  on  strategic  sys- 
tems, and  perhaps  50  percent  more  on 
research  and  development — all  in  con- 
stant dollars — how,  I  ask,  after  such  a 
decade  can  we  seriously  suppose  that  our 
problem  is  inadequate  spending?  The 
fact  is  that  the  deterioration  in  our  na- 
tional security  position  has  little  to  do 
with  how  much  money  we  have  spent — 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  availability 
of  relatively  unlimited  funds  has  culti- 
vated Improvident  8uid  undisciplined 
military  spending  policies. 

These  r>olicies  might  have  been  toler- 
able during  a  period  when  the  Soviet 
Union  was  far  behind.  But  today,  as  So- 
viet strength  significantly  grows,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  any  but  the  most  coldly 
realistic  view  of  "what  is  going  on  in  the 
world"  and  what  new  strategies  and 
weapons  systems  are  truly  responsive  to 
changing  world  conditions.  I  submit  that 
an  attitude  of  cold  realism  toward  our 
national  security  will  not  sustain  the  no- 
tion that  we  have  been  spending  too  little 
money  on  the  military. 

In  order  to  imderstand  what  went 
wrong  it  is  necessary  to  appraise  the 
changing  nature  of  the  arms  race  at  a 
time  of  accelerating  technological  prog- 
ress. 

Since  World  War  n.  the  modes  of 
strategic  war  have  been  transformed 
roughly  every  5  years.  Bombers  were 
supplanted  as  the  key  offensive  force  by 
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several  generations  of  liquid  fueled  mis- 
siles, which  in  turn  were  replaced  by 
solid  fueled  Minutemen  and  by  mobUe 
Polaris  submarines  Strategies  depend- 
ing upon  immediate  response  to  enemy 
attack  preparations — and  thus  on  often 
unreliable  intelligence  reports — have 
given  way  to  a  policy  of  waiting  out  an 
attack  before  retaliating.  Now  the  de- 
velopment of  multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles — MIRVs — is 
working  another  transformation  of  the 
criteria  of  deterrence  The  Paseidon  mis- 
sile— a  submarine  based  MIRV  system, 
placing  10  independently  aimed  war- 
heads on  each  launcher — seemed  until 
recently  the  ultimate  in  mobile,  invul- 
nerable retaliatory  power  But  the  Navy 
is  now  proceeding  with  development  of 
ULM's — an  underwater  long-range 
MIRV  system  with  much  longer  reach 
and  greater  accuracy. 

This  pace  of  change,  which  has  af- 
fected conventional  capabilities  to  an 
only  slightly  lesser  degree,  means  that 
most  existing  military  technology  is  ob- 
solescent. That  is,  in  most  cases,  more 
effective  alternative  or  countervailing 
weapons  are  already  required  Under 
these  conditions,  heav-y  investment  in 
multiplying  and  embellishing  current 
systems — or  implementing  current  strat- 
egies— or  responding  to  current  threats — 
is  often  wasteful.  The  real  arena  of 
competition  has  moved  ahead  to  new- 
technologies  which  dictate  changing 
strategies  In  this  arena  the  side  that 
concentrates  its  resources  on  obsolescent 
weapons  and  strategle-s  may  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage, even  if  it  spends  more  than 
its  opponent  on  advanced  research  and 
development  For  scientific  genius  and 
technical  expertise  are  limited  If  a  coun- 
try employs  its  best  manpower  refining 
old  systems,  designed  to  carry  out  ob- 
solete strategies,  it  may  not  be  able  to 
compete  as  well  on  the  technological 
frontiers  no  matter  how  much  money  it 
spends.  Only  long  run  investments  di- 
rected at  scientific  achievements  5  and 
6  years  from  now  can  redeem  a  side  fall- 
ing behind  in  a  qualitative  arms  race. 

Research  on  new  systems,  moreover, 
is  much  cheaper  than  deployment  of  old 
ones.  In  a  qualitative  race,  therefore,  the 
criterion  for  success  is  not  chiefly  money; 
it  is  our  resourcefulness  in  using  scarce 
scientific  and  technical  resources  in  tan- 
dem with  changing  strategies.  Again, 
spending  money  in  the  wrong  places  will 
actually  retard  a  sides  performance  if 
it  diverts  scarce  manpower  Such  are 
the  special  constraints  of  a  qualitative 
arms  race. 

Although  for  many  years  the  United 
States  was  so  far  ahead  technologically 
that  it  could  afford  to  ignore  these  new 
reahties,  that  time  has  now  passed  The 
Pentagon,  however,  has  yet  to  recognize 
it  The  proposals  for  new  bombers,  car- 
riers, redundant  flehters.  new  air  de- 
fense, and  other  traditional  systems  ne- 
cessitate enormous  commitments  of  re- 
sources to  strategically  obsolescent 
weapons.  The  fact  that  they  are  embel- 
lished with  the  most  formidably  ad- 
vanced new  technology  just  means  that 
the  waste  of  resources  is  compounded 
by  diversion  of  scarce  personnel. 
One  of  the  prime  examples  of  this  mis- 


take is  ABM.  used  to  protect  Minutemen 
Minutemen  in  fixed  bases  are  already  a 
technology  of  predictable  obsolescence, 
for  they  are  ultimately  vxilnerable  to  re- 
finement in  offensive  missile  accuracy. 
ABM,  for  all  its  redoubtable  mtricacy 
and  ingenuity,  is  also  of  little  usefulness 
in  the  strategic  environment  of  the 
1970's.  It  is  a  system  of  the  1960's  that 
we  wisely  refrained  from  deploying  in 
different  forms  earlier  in  this  decade  de- 
spite repeated  demands  from  the  mili- 
tary The  Pentagon,  in  effect,  now  is  put- 
ting together  two  obsolescing  technolo- 
gies in  the  hope  of  getting  one  useful 
system.  And  the  result  is  a  vast  waste- 
land of  money  and  personnel 

Technologically  advanced  and  concep- 
tually retarded,  ABM  symbolizes  the 
American  defense  posture  We  overreact 
to  current  or  impending  threats  by  pur- 
chasing, elaborating,  and  multiplying 
any  technology  which  lies  at  hand.  Thus 
we  greatly  reduce  our  flexibility  in  pre- 
paring for  future  exigencies. 

Apart  from  the  same  $28  billion  spent 
on  urmecessary  prototypes  of  missiles 
that  were  not  deployed,  billions  have 
been  spent  on  repeatedly  replacing  our 
land-based  missiles  with  new  models  as 
soon  as  they  were  developed — from  suc- 
cessive forms  of  Atlases  and  Titans  to 
Minutemen  I,  II.  and  III.  We  have  spent 
many  billions  trying  to  maintain  our  sur- 
face naval  fleet  at  near  World  War  II 
levels — and  protecting  it  with  expensive 
and  sometimes  ineffective  new  defenses — 
despite  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  all 
surface  systems  to  Soviet  submarines, 
missiles,  and  other  offensive  weapons 
Over  $15  billion  has  been  spent  on  air 
defense  against  the  minimal  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  con- 
trive the  nightmare  catalog  of  unpromis- 
ing weapons  we  have  acquired,  in  our 
resolve  to  deploy  every  novelty  we  de- 
velop in  response  to  every-  possible  threat, 
despite  our  overall  superiority — and 
without  any  overall  strategic  plan  or 
scale  of  priorities.  SufQce  it  to  say  that 
the  total  exceeds  $100  billion. 

Meanwh.le.  John  Foster,  the  Defense 
Department  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  suggests  that  we  may  be 
falling  behind  in  some  facets  of  research 
and  development,  the  one  arena  that 
matters  most  and  costs  least.  In  Dr. 
Foster's  own  words : 

In  the  next  five  years  breakthroughs  In 
military  technology  will  tend  to  occur  in  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  than  In  the  United 
States. 

Foster's  statistics,  showing  a  Soviet 
lead  in  military  R.  &  D.  spending,  have 
been  challenged  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  And  it  may  be  that 
we  are  not  in  fact  vulnerable  to  the  kind 
of  technological  surprise  he  envisages. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russians 
have  massively  increased  their  invest- 
ments in  R.  &  D.  Combined  with  their 
heavy  programs  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal education,  this  effort  portends  danger 
for  the  United  States. 

Foster,  however,  does  not  propose  new 
investment  m  American  education  Nor 
does  he  advocate  new  Federal  programs 
of  basic  research  to  prevent  technologi- 
cal surprise.  Instead,  he  urges  continua- 
tion of  the  same  mistaken  pattern  that 


has  brought  us  to  our  present  position 
of  extravagent  futuility  He  demands 
more  money  to  multiply  and  embeUish 
the  obsolescent  systems  in  our  arsenal: 
emplov-ing  new  technology  not  to  pro- 
duce more  cost-effective  and  useful  sys- 
tems but  to  redeem  old  modes  of  thought 
and  outmoded  hardware:  New  ICBM's. 
bombers,  and  carriers — with  often  futile 
new  defenses  for  them — redundant 
fighters  and  tanks,  raised  to  egregious 
cost  w-ith  unnecessarily  sophisticated  ac- 
cessories. Even  though  some  of  these  sys- 
tems may  well  be  supportable  for  the 
moment,  they  are  irrelevant  to  our  prob- 
lems of  technological  surprise — except 
again  to  the  extent  they  divert  valuable 
manpower  from  work  on  the  frontiers 
of  development 

It  IS  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  greatly 
improving  its  strategic  panoply — greats- 
expanding  its  efforts  in  R.  &  D.— that  we 
cannot  afford  to  continue  our  present 
pattern.  It  is  because  Dr  Foster  and  Sec- 
retary- Laird  and  Senator  Jackson  are 
generally  right  about  the  long-term  So- 
viet threat  that  they  are  hopelessly 
wrong  in  their  propasals  for  short-term 
deployments 

Let  me  repeat.  Even  Secretary-  Laird 
acknowledges  that  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity IS  not  immediate  It  resides  in  the 
long-term  impact  of  Soviet  programs. 
The  persistent  problem  of  our  defense 
policy  has  been  over-reaction  to  current 
and  sometimes  spuriously  anticipated 
threats.  The  Soviet  Union  digs  some 
holes:  Marshal  Grechko  makes  a  speech; 
and  we  are  provoked  into  w-astmg  bil- 
lions In  effect,  we  have  let  our  adver- 
saries dictate  our  defenses  And  our 
overreaction  to  immediate  threats  has 
undermined  our  ability  to  meet  our  long- 
term  security  problems 

The  result  has  been  an  erratic  course 
of  spending  that  summons  whole  defense 
industries  into  being — and  then  dis- 
solves them,  when  our  initial  alarms  are 
disproven  We  make  little  effort  to  pro- 
mote conversion  of  valuable  facilities  to 
civilian  purposes  We  demoralize  valua- 
ble manpower  And  for  all  our  expen.'live 
effort  we  never  seem  to  have  enough. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  to  maintain 
high  levels  of  defense  spending  for  years 
to  come.  If  we  continue  in  our  current 
manner,  however,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  at  some  future  day,  w-e  will  direly 
need  some  form  of  armament  and  will 
not  be  able  to  produce  it  in  time.  Our 
huge  Military  Establishment  would  then 
indeed  be  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant.  For  if 
we  are  really  subjected  to  technological 
surprise — or  to  a  truly  menacing  enemy 
program — we  cannot  meet  the  threat  by 
spending  more  on  last  year's  novelties, 
or  by  expanding  our  maginot  lines  on 
ABM's.  We  will  have  to  have  a  stable  and 
productive  economy:    we  will  require  a 
reservoir   of  scientist.s   and   technicians 
prepared  to  w-ork  effectively;  we  will  need 
an  industrial  base  ready  to  produce  new 
-sy-stems:  and  we  will  need  a  society  that 
;s  eager  to  support  the  effort.  If  we  con- 
tinue on  our  currently  erratice  course,  we 
will  have  an  increasingly  large  Defense 
Establishment  superbly  prepared  for  last 
year's  illusory  threat,  last  year's  ques- 
tionable   gap;    a    society    unwilling    to 
believe  the  new-  alarms:  and  an  industrial 
base  in  disarray.  In  making  these  cuts. 
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therefore.  I  urge,  as  I  did  last  year,  that 
the  Pentagon  take  a  special  effort  to 
assure  that  scientific  and  other  technical 
manpower  are  not  permanently  lost  to 
our  national  security  programs.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  our  defense  procurement 
programs  have  been  cut  by  a  total  of 
nearly  one-third  without  close  attention 
to  the  long-term  effects.  Our  future 
mobilization  base  has  been  jeopardized. 
It  is  crucial  that  current  retrench- 
ments— like  current  expenditures — be 
designed  with  our  long-term  security  in 
mind.  Conversion  of  our  defense  industry 
for  peaceful  purposes  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part-time  concern  Conver- 
sion is  a  necessary  instrument  of  intel- 
ligent defense  planning,  preserving  our 
mobilization  base  for  a  future  crisis 

In  the  future  our  defense  spending 
should  be  maintained  at  a  relatively 
steady  and  balanced  level.  We  should 
not  allow  uncertain  new  appraisals  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities  to 
panic  us  into  erratic  splurges  of  invest- 
ment in  untested  systems.  A  balanced 
approach  would  prevent  literal  crash 
programs  for  new  aircraft — and  titanic 
new  efforts  in  divining  and  forging — that 
bring  public  disillusionment  and  abrupt 
retrenchment. 

There  is  another  point  which  should 
be  considered  as  we  approach  a  decision 
on  this  amendment.  Last  week  the  joint 
committee  on  internal  revenue  taxation 
estimated  that  the  deficit  for  this  years 
budget  will  reach  $23.3  biUion.  As  pro- 
grams are  currently  planned,  the  same 
report  indicates  a  deficit  next  year,  fis- 
cal year  1972.  of  around  $23  billion  again. 
This  report  does  not  mclude  in  its  esti- 
mates many  major  programs  in  health, 
transportation,  environmental  protec- 
tion, education,  housing,  auid  in  other 
fields  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  many 
members  of  this  body. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  must  make  a 
decision.  If  we  are  serious  and  respon- 
sible about  our  attempts  to  alleviate 
these  desperate  needs  at  home,  we  may 
have  to  accept  a  substantial  tax  increase 
or  an  increasingly  larger  budget  deficit 
with  all  its  accompanying  inflationary 
consequences.  I  submit  that  both  these 
alternatives  are  unacceptable. 

There  is  a  third  choice.  We  can  and 
must  undertake  a  basic  reevaluation  of 
our  defense  posture  ai.d  policies  and  the 
national  treasure  which  is  expended  upon 
them.  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  been 
discussing,  such  a  step  is  mandatory  to 
insure  our  future  national  security.  It  is 
also  mandatory  for  the  future  security 
of  our  citizens,  our  cities,  and  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  re- 
trenchment of  the  defense  spending  is 
squarely  in  the  Republican  tradition. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  in  his  last  public 
speech  appealed  for  "severe  scrutiny  of 
the  defense  budget."  And  President 
Eisenhower,  perhaps  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable recent  President  on  national 
security  policy,  and  a  man  whose  wisdom 
looms  greater  as  time  passes — summed 
up  the  problem  in  now  famously 
prophetic  words,  which  I  would  like  to 
quote  again  today.  For  we  should  never 
forget  them: 

No  matter  hcrw  much  we  spend  (or  arms, 
there  U  no  safety  in  arms  alone.  Our  security 
Is  the  total  product  of  our  economic,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  military  strengths   .    .   . 


Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth  .  .  . 
It  happens  that  defense  U  a  field  In  which 
I  have  bad  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  If  I  have  learned  anything,  it  Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  In  which  a  country  can  satis- 
fy the  craving  for  absolute  security — but  It 
easily  can  bankrupt  Itself,  morally  and  eco- 
nomically. In  attempting  to  reach  that  il- 
lusory goal  through  arms  alone  The  military 
establLshment.  not  productive  of  itself,  neces- 
sarily must  feed  on  the  energy,  productivity 
and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and  If  It 
takes  too  much,  our  total  strength  declines. 

Beyond  all  the  issues  raised  in  this  de- 
bate, this  fundamental  principle  still 
stands  firm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

We  had  quite  a  discussion  awhile  ago 
on  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  Last  night 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  counter- 
part from  the  House  side.  Representa- 
tive Mahon,  He  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  had  no  hearings  on 
the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  and  that,  if 
the  Senate  insists  on  its  amendment, 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  having  the  res- 
olution enacted  before  midnight  tomor- 
row night. 

I  know  the  time  is  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  personally  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  step)s  that  would  delay  final  ac- 
tion on  the  continuing  resolution.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  my  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota,  the  ranking 
Repubbcan  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Young  .  and  other 
Senators,  and  I  am  prepared  now  to 
withdraw  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  on  page  4  of  the 
joint  resolution,  beginning  on  line  8  with 
the  comma  after  the  figures  "91-672" 
and  ending  with  'United  States  '  on  line 
11.  be  stricken  from  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  lan- 
guage will  be  stricken. 

The  language  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment referred  to  reads  as  follows:  ".  ex- 
cept that  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to 
cover  costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  refugees  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States" 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  jield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
for  this  action.  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr  Chiles >. 
who  Is  not  now  able  to  speak  for  him- 
self, because  he  Is  occupying  the  Chair 
as  Presiding  Officer,  but  we  do  indeed 
appreciate  this  action  and  the  compas- 
sion and  understanding  of  the  chairman. 

I  am  sure  that  as  hearings  develop 
later  on  other  bills,  we  can  look  into  the 
matter  and  come  up  with  some  solution 
that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  of 
us. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  get  more  information  on 
the  matter,  and  the  subject  matter  will 
be  taken  up  when  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1972  Ls  considered 

<Mr  PROXMIRE  assumed  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Phoxmire)  who  is  now  pre- 
siding is  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. It  will  be  my  purpose,  and  I  am 
hopeful  his  purpose,  to  go  more  thor- 
oughly into  detail  about  this  matter,  and 
to  try  to  fix  some  definite  date  and  find 
out  the  number  who  can  come  in  under 
the  present  setup. 

As  I  said  awhile  ago.  it  stnkes  me  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  with  this  Cuban 
refugee  program  It  was  never  contem- 
plated that  we  would  have  as  many  as 
650.000  Cubans  enter  this  country  under 
the  program.  As  I  pointed  out.  when  the 
subject  was  discussed  after  Castro  de- 
cided to  permit  so  many  to  come  in,  the 
estimate  made  then  was  around  200,000. 
and  it  seems  that  that  number  increases 
from  year  to  year. 

I  believe  that  subject  matter  can  better 
be  dealt  with,  and  we  will  get  more  facts 
and  be  in  a  better  position  to  present  it 
to  the  Senate,  when  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  comes  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  believe  this  is  the  way 
to  get  at  it,  in  a  full  fledged  hearing  that 
develops  all  the  facts. 

Mr  ELLENDE:R.  As  I  have  heretofore 
stated.  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with 
Mr  Mahon,  and  he  made  a  good  point. 
Last  night  before  I  went  to  sleep  I 
thought  about  it,  and  I  hinted  this  morn- 
ing that  I  would  take  that  action,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  passage  of  this 
continuing  resolution.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion must  be  passed  by  midnight 
tomorrow  night;  if  we  do  not  do  so. 
many  departments  will  be  without 
money,  and  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
I  am  willing  to  wait  5  or  6  more  weeks 
until  we  can  go  into  more  detail  and  have 
more  facts,  so  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  more  intelligently  next 
month. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  taking  this 
action.  He  has  now  called  the  matter 
fully  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  hearings  should  be  able  to  determine 
what  number  of  people  we  have  made  a 
commitment  to.  and  whether  it  is  a  com- 
mitment that  we  are  obligated  under  or 
should  be  bound  by.  what  are  the  reasons 
for  these  people  being  on  welfare,  and 
we  can  get  all  the  facts  in  the  hearing.  I 
certainly  commend  the  action  of  the 
chairman  in  withdrawing  that  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  I  used  my  5 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  take  5  more 
minutes.  Mr   President. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  amendment  applies  to  appropria- 
tions or  to  expenditures.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  flscal  year  1971 
$71,449  million  for  military  functions, 
and  we  spent  $73,370  million  plus. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  of  the  estimated  $75  billion 
for  military  functions  about  $40  billion 
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ii  required  for  personnel-related  costs — 
this  win  be  about  $41  7  billion  when  we 
consider  the  additional  military  pay  in- 
crease. 

To  support  ongoing  programs  that  are 
now  under  contract,  that  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  prior  years,  would 
require  $20  billion,  m  round  figures:  and 
for  new  programs  that  will  be  authorized 
and  that  Congress  will  make  provision 
for.  or  some  of  which  we  wall  make  provi- 
sion for.  $15  billion  will  be  required,  for  a 
total  of  $76.7  billion,  including  the  $17 
billion  for  the  additional  military  pay 
increases. 

If  we  simply  conclude  now  that  we 
will  spend  at  the  rate  of  only  $68  billion, 
as  this  amendment  provides,  I  .say  to  the 
Senate  that  our  security  would  certainly 
be  in  trouble.  Therefore.  Mr  President.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  $20  billion  re- 
quired for  many  programs  for  which  no 
new  appropriations  are  requested.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples. 

The  Nav>''s  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers:  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  basic  construction  for  fiscal  1972  is 
$265  million  We  have  nothing  in  the 
appropriation  bUl  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram, and  yet  this  amendment  would 
affect  that. 

As  to  the  Navy's  general  purpose  as- 
sault ships — LHA— the  estimated  ex- 
penditure is  $172.7  million  New  appro- 
priations requested  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
none.  Yet.  under  this  amendment,  part 
of  that  would  likely  be  cut  off.  These  are 
contracts  that  have  been  solemnly  en- 
tered into  by  our  Government  and  pri- 
vately owned  concerns,  I  do  not  want  to 
contemplate  the  effect  this  will  have,  be- 
cause the  cutback  on  that  means  that 
probably  we  will  have  to  enter  into  new 
contracts.  There  is  no  telling  what  it  will 
cost  the  Government. 

For  the  Navys  A-4  attack  aircraft, 
estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $42  million  No  new  appropriation  is 
being  asked  for  in  the  appropnation  bill 
we  are  now  considering  and  that,  hope- 
fully, will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  next 
month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  For  the  Army's  CH-47 
Chinook  transport  helicopter.  esUmated 
expenditures.  $26  2  million.  Appropria- 
tions requested  for  fiscal  1972  are  none. 
That  would  be  affected. 

For  the  Army's  UH-IH  tactical  heli- 
copters, estimated  expenditures,  $38  mil- 
lion. New  appropriations,  none  Yet.  it 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment. 

For  the  Army's  AH-1  Cobra  armed 
helicopters,  estimated  expenditures.  $31.9 
million.  New  appropriations  requested 
for  flscal  year  1972,  none.  Yet.  it  would 
be  affected. 

Por  the  Army's  Shillelagh  antitank 
missile,  estimated  expenditures.  $27.4 
million.  No  new  appropriations  are  re- 
quested. 

For  the  Air  Force's  UH-lH  Iroquois 
tactical  helicopters,  estimated  expendi- 
tures. $46  mllhon  No  new  appropriations 
are  requested. 

For  the  Air  Force's  A-37B  attack  air- 


craft, estimated  expenditures,  $20  mil- 
lion. New  appropriations,  none 

All  these  contracts  are  in  effect  or  in 
force,  and  the  moneys  for  them  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  past.  Yet,  under 
this  amendment,  those  contracts  may 
be  affected, 

I  hope  the  Senate  rejects  this  amend- 
ment, 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

I  should  like  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that  It  will  read  as  follows : 

Except  that  the  amounts  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  military  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  not 
exceed  a  rale  equal  to  »68. 000, 000,000  a  year 

The  reason  for  that  correction  is  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raises  a  proper  criticism  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  amendment.  It  could  apply  to  ap- 
propriations or  expenditures  This  clari- 
fie?  it, 

Mr,  ELLENDER  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  clarified  that,  becau."^  I  inter- 
preted the  first  amendment  as  affecting 
appropriations.  So  that  it  will  be  ex- 
penditures 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  2,  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  Insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  amounts  available 
for  expenditure  for  military  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  not  exceed  a  rale  equal  to  »68,000.000,- 
000  a  year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  I 
might  also  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  course,  is  right,  that 
it  is  painful  and  difficult  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  adjust  to  a  reduction  of 
7  percent  in  spending  That  is  what  this 
will  amount  to.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
ways  m  which  thLs  can  be  done  The  fact 
is  that  we  put  ceilings  on  the  civilian 
agencies 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute  I  think  we  can  get  some 
time  from  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  An  addlUonal  5  min- 
utes 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute now 

I  might  point  out  that  this  ceiling  is 
an  old  basiness.  Congress  has  done  this 
several  umes  m  the  past,  and  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  voted  for  those 
ceUings.  Those  ceilings  are  difficult  and 
painful  We  all  know  the  complaints  we 
heard  from  the  civilian  agencies  But  we 
know  that  none  of  those  agencies  came 
to  a  halt  People  were  not  deprived  of 
their  pay  Contracts  were  not  canceled. 
There  are  ways  this  can  be  done  wTth 
stretchouts.  Choices  have  to  be  made  I 
think  it  is  about  time  those  tough  choices 
were  made  by  the  Defense  Department, 


and   that  is  why  we  are  offering   this 
amendment  today. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
disunguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr,  President.  I  fully 
support  the  Proxmire-Mathias  amend- 
ment to  hmit  Pentagon  spendmg  to  $68 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  amendment  today, 
as  part  of  the  pending  "committee 
resolution,"  so  that  the  ceiling  may  take 
effect  for  the  entire  new  fiscal  year  that 
begins  on  Thursday 

Today,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
to  translate  our  acuon  on  the  S6T 
earlier  this  spring  into  an  across-the- 
board  vote  on  the  principle  of  reordering 
our  national  priorities.  Like  a  colossus  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  PenUgon  budget 
stands  astride  all  our  hopes  lor  real  ac- 
tion on  the  countless  domestic  issues  we 
face — issues  like  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, law  enforcement  and  crime  con- 
trol, race  and  poverty,  health  and  educa- 
tion, pollution  and  transportation,  and 
the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

The  President  boasts  about  winding 
down  the  war,  about  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troop  reductions  in  'Vietnam, 
about  a  generation  of  peace,  but  the 
Pentagon  budget  goes  on.  virtually  un- 
changed— as  though,  somehow,  it  has  a 
Ufe  of  Its  own.  free  of  real  control  by 
Congress  or  even  by  the  President, 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  modest 
reductions  in  military  spendmg  in  the 
past  two  fiscal  years,  but  hardly  of  a 
magnitude  that  gives  us  any  confidence 
that  we  actually  have  the  problem  under 
control. 

Time  and  again,  the  pattern  is  the 
same.  Faithfully  each  spring,  as  the  mili- 
tary budget  juggernaut  begins  to  roll  in 
Congress,  we  get  the  reports  of  "terrify- 
ing" new  weapons  breakthroughs  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  followed  hard  by  calls  for 
renewed  American  commitments — and 
.spending — to  meet  the  challenge. 

But,  as  we  have  heard  so  often  m  re- 
cent days,  the  crisis  lies  as  much  in 
credibility  as  it  lies  m  substance.  After 
each  new  wave  of  spring  defense  alarm 
subsidies,  and  the  budget  is  enacted,  calm 
returns,  and  once  again,  we  see  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  annual  process — 
defense  spending  programs  emerge  vir- 
tually unscathed,  while  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs  have  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  drastic  budget  cuts 

We  know  the  dismal  figures,  but  they 
bear  constant  repetition  In  1969.  for  ex- 
ample, for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  we  spent  the  fol- 
lowing sums:  $410  on  national  defense: 
$125  on  the  war  in  Vietnam:  $19  on  the 
space  program:  $19  on  foreign  aid:  and 
only  80  cents  on  cancer  research. 

Today,  however,  we  can  see  that  things 
are  changing  Priorities  have  become  a 
major  national  issue  in  their  own  right. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive scrutiny  of  the  annual  requests  for 
military  spending  Gone  is  the  blank 
check  poUcy  that  Congress  has  given  the 
Pentagon  for  so  long 

That  is  why  I  favor  a  ceiling  on  Penta- 
gon spending  for  the  next  fiscal  year  It 
is  the  most  effective  single  step  we  can 
take  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  buy  the 
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time  we  need  to  begin  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  seventies. 

In  the  course  of  the  coming  debate  on 
the  various  individual  military  appropri- 
ations bills,  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  spending  for  specific  defense 
programs  Today,  however,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  important  over- 
all step  of  setting  an  outer  limit  for  over- 
all mlhtary  spending,  and  thereby  to  es- 
tablish the  basic  framework  within 
which  all  the  later  programs  will  be 
examined. 

The  $68  billion  figure  for  the  celling  is 
essentially  the  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
light  of  the  substantial  force  reductions 
we  have  already  made  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  the  celling  is  a  real- 
istic figure  within  which  the  Pentagon 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  operate 
If  the  ceiling  must  be  raised.  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  the  administration 
to  come  back  to  Congress  later,  when  the 
need  arises 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator 

Mr    ELLENDER    Two   minutes 

Mr  KENNEDY  Unless  we  take  the 
steps  we  must  to  limit  the  soaring  costs 
of  military  spending,  and  to  reflect  the 
real  force  reductions  we  made  so  far. 
all  our  dreams  for  progress  on  our  do- 
mestic problems  will  be  postponed,  and 
the  problems  will  grow  worse  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive commitment  in  favor  of  new 
priorities,  and  to  make  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  that  w^e  can  practice 
what  we  preach.  We  can  begin  by  setting 
a  realistic  limit  on  defense  spending. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished   Senator  from   Wisconsin 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  of  the 
5  minutes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yielded  to  me,  do  I  have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
first,  that  I  am  delighted  that  he  stress- 
ed, as  he  did — the  fact  that  we  face  a 
deficit  of  $23  billion  this  year  and  prob- 
ably more  than  $23  billion  for  next  year 

We  all  recognize  that  we  must  provide 
more  money  for  our  cities,  for  combat- 
ting pollution,  for  health,  and  for  many 
other  programs  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  It  is  true  that  we  may  be 
able  to  pass  some  kind  of  tax  Increase, 
but  that  is  doubtful  If  we  are  going  to 
meet  these  problems  to  any  extent  at  all. 
we  have  to  hold  down  military  spend- 
ing There  is  no  other  answer,  as  I  see  it 

Charles  Schultz,  former  Director  of 
the  Budget  testified  that  for  the  next  3 
years  there  will  be  no  fiscal  dividend  that 
even  If  we  reduced  unemployment  to  4 
percent  and  we  had  a  booming  economy, 
we  still  would  not  get  the  Federal  reven- 
ues To  do  more  than  the  limited  domestic 
programs  we  now  have  on  the  books 

Mr.  MATHIAS  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  We  face  a  serious  problem,  as  I 


pointed  out.  of  chEdking  up  a  $23.3  billion 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  We  look  forward,  at  least  conserva 
tlvely.  to  the  same  deficit  next  year,  so 
that  it  would  be  over  $46  billion.  We  are 
probably  talking  in  the  ball  park  range 
of  $50  billion 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asks, 
where  is  the  money  coming  from''  It  has 
got  to  come  from  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States  either  in  the  form  of  new  taxes  or 
in  the  more  insidious,  unfair  and  In- 
equitable form  of  robbing  them  through 
inflation  That  is  where  it  will  come  from 
That  Is  really  the  decision  being  made 
here  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr  YotJNct  says — and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  his  statement,  he 
has  a  lot  of  sound  wisdom  in  it — that  we 
are  asking  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
undertake  a  10  percent  cut  in  a  30-day 
period  and  that  no  $500  million  or  $1  bil- 
lion corporation  In  the  country  could  do 
that. 

Well,  let  me  say,  those  companies  are 
responsive  to  the  disciplines  of  the  mar- 
kets in  which  they  operate  They  react 
quickly  They  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  What  I  am  suggestmg  to  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  here  today  is  that 
companies  like  that,  which  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  corporate  boards, 
and  corporate  executives,  observe  these 
things  and  they  will  say  either.  "Keep 
going  full  blast,  the  signals  are  up."  or 
swljust  to  market  conditions."  Which 
button  will  we  push  because  we  have  got 
a  customer  here  that  will  react  to  those 
signals. 

Mr  YOUNG  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  knowing  where  the  Senator 
would  suggest  the  cuts  be  made  Would 
he  make  them  In  personnel?  Would  he 
close  some  bases?  Would  he  close  out 
military  contracts  In  Maryland  or  North 
Dakota"*  Just  where  would  the  Senator 
suggest  the  cuts  be  appbed? 

When  we  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions make  cuts,  we  usually  state  where 
they  should  be  made. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  explained,  we  have  felt  that 
this  should  be  a  function  of  the  Defense 
Department  We  are  willing  to  give  the 
Defense  Department  the  widest  latitude. 
This  is  not  an  uniisual  device.  It  Is  a 
device  the  Senate  has  adopted  before  and 
Congress  has  adopted  before:  namely,  an 
overull  spending  limitation.  It  has  work- 
ed in  the  past  successfully  It  has  work- 
ed in  terms  of  the  total  budget  as  well 
ELS  a  department  budget  I  think  we  can 
apply  this  kind  of  limitation  success- 
fully and  that  we  should  do  it  because 
If  we  do  not.  we  will  face  more  red  ink. 

I  might  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Inquired  of  me,  where  will  the 
money  come  from? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr  Gam- 
BRELL>  The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator 
have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield  more  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  me 
5  additional  minutes? 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
mmutes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  in  the  past  2  years  we 
have  had  five  bills  proposed  to  Congress 
setting  ceilings  on  the  amoimt  to  be  spent 
by  executive  agencies.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  and 
virtually  every  Senator  has  voted  for 
at  least  one  of  the  ceilings.  A  number 
of  Senators,  including  those  Senators 
most  vehement  in  opposing  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  have  voted  for  all  the 
ceilings — at  least  four  out  of  five  of  them 

Further.  I  point  out  that  this  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  has  been  done  before.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  at  something  that  is 
as  complex  and  as  technical  and  that 
requires  such  a  high  degree  of  knowledge 
as  the  defense  budget  does  is  to  make  the 
general  reduction  and  leave  the  specific 
ones  to  the  agency  experts.  Time  and 
time  again,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  how 
we  debated  the  aircraft  carrier  or  the 
B-1  bomber  or  some  of  the  technical 
fighter  planes,  that  time  and  again  we 
would  be  told  that  we  did  not  understand 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  our  mod- 
em defense  establishment,  on  how  im- 
portant a  particular  weapoiis  system  was, 
that  if  we  spent  a  week  in  study  we  still 
would  not  know  as  much  as  the  men 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
the  subject. 

We  should  ask  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  a  competent  man — I  have 
great  faith  in  his  judgment  and  his 
ability — as  he  has  back  of  him  the  most 
competent  people,  people  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  this  subject.  The 
Secretary  Is  in  the  best  position  to  make 
a  careful,  thoughtful,  priority  judgment 
on  where  to  make  the  cuts  with  the  least 
possible  damage  It  would  be  better  to 
do  that  than  to  wipe  out  wholesale  two 
or  three  weapons  systems  on  which  we 
have,  unfortunately,  in  the  Senate  little 
knowledge,  or  even  to  wipe  out  some 
bases  on  which  we  can  make  a  foreign 
policy  judgment,  or  a  defense  judgment; 
but  I  doubt  that  would  be  wise,  certainly 
in  the  limited  period  we  have,  that  that 
kind  of  Judgment  could  be  made  by  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  point  out.  In 
response  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  alarm- 
ing talk  about  what  would  result  from 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment.  The 
Defense  Department  indicated  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  they  would  have 
to  cut  personnel  50  percent  and  pro- 
curement 40  f)ercent.  Of  course,  that  is 
ndlculoiis. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  has 
estimated  that  each  US  soldier  costs 
the  Government  $10,000  annually,  so 
that  If  we  took  the  entire  $7  billion  cut 
out  of  military  personnel  alone,  we  would 
still  end  up  with  1,805,000  plus  troops, 
and  that  would  accomplish  the  whole 
thing.  Of  course.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  do  that,  but  it  is  just  a  measure 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  responding  to 
the  very  modest  and  limited  suggestion 
that  is  Incorporated  In  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
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Mr  MATHIAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  if  I  have 
the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr  YOUNG  A  cut  like  this  has  not 
been  leveled  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  20  years,  so  far  as  I  know  There 
have  been  overall  cuts  in  Government 
spending,  but  defense  cuts  have  never 
been  singled  out  before,  and  for  ver>-  good 
reasons.  Many  people  still  consider  the 
national  security  as  having  the  highest 
priority.  To  me,  without  adequate  na- 
tional security,  all  other  priorities  be- 
come meaningless. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  by  .saymg 
that  I  think  riationa]  security  does  have 
the  highest  priority.  But  I  think  we  are 
finding  that  our  national  security  pri- 
ority is  being  betrayed  by  fiscal  policies 
that  are  unwise 

Mr.  WEICKER    Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER    Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  desire? 
Mr.  WEICKER   About  3  minutes 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER  I  regret  to  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  for  the  ver>'  reason 
enunciated  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  said  that  this  amendment  gives 
the  widest  latitude  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  cuts.  That  Is  the  whole 
problem. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  the  widest  lati- 
tude IS  given  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  go  ahead  and  raise  its  budget. 
Clearly,  in  mv  mind,  that  is  a  job  that 
belongs  to  Congress,  both  as  to  the  cut- 
ting of  any  monevs.  and  in  the  way  of 
raising  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Our  job  is  to  consider  the 
specific  weapons  for  a  system  and  to  see 
if.  in  fact,  they  enhance  the  security  of 
the  United  States 

The  defense  budget  should  be  examined 
both  In  this  body  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  not  willmg  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form,  to  give  wide  lati- 
tude to  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield 
Mr.  MATHIAS  We  are  not  proposing 
this  amendment  without  precedent  and 
experience.  The  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Mr  Williams, 
proposed  a  ceUing  on  procurement  that 
operated  in  simple  fashion  with  respect 
to  imposing  limitations  Certainly  there 
was  no  more  knowledgeable,  more  thor- 
ough, or  more  conscientious  Member 
of  the  Senate  than  he  with  regard  to 
fiscal  policy  He  felt  it  to  be  a  desirable 
and  responsible  way  to  proceed,  and  the 
Senate  concurred  with  him 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr  President,  I  re- 
peat to  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  the  job  of  examining  the 
budget  and  making  cuts  is  not  the  job 
of  the  Defense  Department  It  is  the  job 
of  the  Senate.  We  have  ourselves  in  the 
bind  we  are  In  today  because  we  gave  to 
the  Defense  Department  the  job  of  get- 
ting whatever  they  asked  for  without 
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coming  to  Congress   If  it  applies  for  one 
situation,  it  applies  for  the  other. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  what 
the  Senator  said  has  a  lot  of  appeal  I 
wish  we  could  proceed  in  that  way  How- 
ever, we  tried  for  years  I  do  not  know 
of  one  single  weapons  system  that  the 
Congress  ever  eliminated  In  that  con- 
nection, the  Defense  Department  stopped 
the  B-70  and  temporarily  stopr>ed  the 
Cheyenne  and  several  other  programs 
But  not  Congress  Congress  does  not  do 
this  for  many  reasons  One  reason  is  that 
any  big  project  has  involved  In  it  con- 
siderable employment  in  a  number  of 
States  Senators  feel  that  they  have  to 
fight  against  that  kind  of  a  cutback  and 
for  specific  jobs  back  home. 

I  thmk  that  theoretically  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  makes  a  very  good 
point  and  a  ver\'  logical  point.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  sit  down  and 
convince  our  colleagues  that  a  weapons 
system  should  be  cut  back  We  have  tried 
to  do  so.  but  unfortunately  we  could  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  of  all 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  realize  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  and  that  whereas 
in  the  past  the  Senate  did  not  exercise  Its 
right  on  specific  items  in  the  President's 
budget,  we  have  now  seen  a  turn  of 
events. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
this  very  well,  having  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  countrv-  and  the  Senate  on  a 
matter  and  succeeded  in  defeating  a 
project.  In  times  past  we  handed  the  au- 
thority to  the  Defense  Department  and 
did  not  contest  any  single  item.  It  was 
only  with  an  item  such  as  the  ABM  sys- 
tem that  Congress  did  start  to  apply  it- 
self and  occupy  itself  with  the  matter 
and  did  not  allow  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  beef  up  the  budget  in  an  instance 
where  more  money  did  not  necessarily 
mean  t)ett€r  defense. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  scrutinize  the  budget  line  by  line 
I  am  not  willing  to  let  them  decide  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  742  provides  continuing 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  its  operation 
after  June  30,  1971,  which  marks  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Wisconsin  and 
Maryland  have  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  expenditures  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  fiscal 
year  1972  to  $68  billion.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  efTect  of  reducing  defense 
spending  during  that  year  by  some  $7 
billion 

There  are  a  great  number  of  arguments 
which  can  be  made  against  this  proposed 
$7  billion  reduction  in  spending,  which  In 
its  ver>'  concept  must  be  considered  as 
bordering  on  the  irresponsible,  illogical 
and  self-defeating  Not  only  would  it 
jeopardize  an  adequate  level  of  defense, 
it  would  retreat  from  congressional  re- 
sponsibility in  such  matters  by  leaving  it 
up  to  the  Pentagon  to  decide  where  the 
spending  cuts  are  to  be  made  In  eCfect, 
it  defeats  its  own  purpose.  Instead  of 


reasserting  civilian  control.  It  abandoned 

it. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  total  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
I  am  even  more  concerned  about  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  the 

total  defense  program  since  I  have  a 
direct  responsibility  for  that  program  as 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
for  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  The  proposed 
amendment  would  be  totally  disruptive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  program  for 
fiscal  year  and  would  be  chaotic  in  its 
effect  on  the  research  and  development 
program  which  provides  In  large  measure 
for  the  orderly  and  time-phased  devel- 
opment of  major  weapons  systems  that 
spans  a  period  of  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  un- 
dermine all  of  the  long  and  tedious  ef- 
forts of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  an  Item-by- 
item  review  of  all  of  the  appropriations 
comprising  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  The  entire  staff  and 
membership  of  this  committee  has  de- 
voted literally  hundreds  of  hours  in  ex- 
haustive briefings  and  hearings  mvolvlng 
each  of  the  r>epartment  of  Defense  pro- 
grams for  which  authorization  is  request- 
ed for  fiscal  1972  This  is  the  sensible 
and  responsible  way  to  effect  savings 
without  jeopardizing  national  security. 
I  might  recite  my  own  experience  several 
years  ago  when  because  of  the  overriding 
pressures  of  a  lack  of  time,  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience, and  a  lack  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  people  to  conduct  a  proper  review, 
a  somewhat  arbltrarj-  percentage  reduc- 
tion was  adopted  as  the  basis  for  cutting 
the  authorization  request  for  research 
and  development  In  good  conscience  and 
in  retrospect,  this  approach  at  best  was 
arbitrar>-  and  could  not  withstand  the 
test  of  logic  When  I  consider  what  effect 
the  proposed  amendment  would  have.  I 
am  overcome  by  the  same  emotional  un- 
certainties and  discomfort  which  I  felt 
when  I  recommended  a  percentage  re- 
duction several  years  ago. 

The  lesson  which  I  have  learned  and 
which  I  would  share  with  my  colleagues 
is  the  lesson  which  I  have  applied  last 
year  and  again  this  year  in  discharging 
my  responsibilities  for  review  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program.  The 
total  defense  program,  which  has  been 
described  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  "rock  bottom."  has  been  referred  to 
the  various  committees  under  established 
procedure  for  their  review  and  consider- 
ation. The  committees  do  not  take  their 
responsibilities  lightly.  They  have  been 
given  a  task  and  they  are  pursuing  It 
with  their  utmost  capability  and  with 
keen  sensitivity  to  the  serious  economic 
situation  which  confronts  this  country. 

The  reordering  of  national  priorities 
can  be  meaningful  only  if  we  maintain 
an  adequate  level  of  defense.  In  my  judg- 
ment, an  adequate  level  of  defense  would 
not  be  possible  if  we  were  to  limit  spend- 
ing In  such  an  arbitrary  marmer 

Moreover,  a  spending  cut  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  certain  to  have  some  adverse 
effect  on  the  national  economy  priority. 

The  economy  is  in  trouble.  We  all 
know  that.  And  while  I  do  not  believe 
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prosperity  must  depend  on  military 
spending,  there  ts  little  doubt  that  a 
wholesale  reduction  in  military  and  civil- 
ian manpower,  the  closing  of  bases,  the 
deactivation  ot  our  operating  forces,  the 
widespread  termination  of  essential  con- 
tracts, and  the  chain  reaction  through- 
out industry  which  would  occur  if  this 
amendment  should  pass  would  deal  our 
reeling  economy  still  another  blow. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  and  permit  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  responsible  committees  and  to 
make  its  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
evidence  m  each  case 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Michigan  will  receive  only 
enough  Federal  money  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  fund  25  percent  of  applications 
already  on  hand  for  public  and  senior 
citizen  housmg  projects. 

Budget  restraints  may  limit  Detroit's 
summer  feeding  program  to  20.000  poor 
children  rather  than  the  40.000-child 
program  the  city  was  encouraged  to 
develop. 

Senate-House  conferees  have  complet- 
ed work  on  the  education  appropriation 
bill.  and.  at  least  in  part,  because  of 
budgetary  problems,  have  agreed  to 
eliminate  impact  aid  for  communities 
aflected  by  Federal  housmg  projects  and 
to  cutback  the  Senate- approved  increase 
for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

The  budget  contains  no  funds  to  de- 
velop many  national  parks  and  national 
forest  recreation  areas  despite  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  pledge  to  local  com- 
munities that  early  development  would 
help  offset  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

The  past  weekend  we  applauded  the 
operung  of  youth  conservation  camps. 
ignoring  the  fact  that  we  spend  billions 
to  operate  camps  to  train  people  to  kill, 
but  only  $1  million  to  train  youths  for 
the  battle  to  save  our  environment. 

Detroit  has  been  waiting  since  1963 
for  construction  of  the  Pat  McNamara 
Federal  Office  Building,  a  project  delayed 
because  of  budgetary  restraints.  In  a  city 
with  a  high  unemployment  rate,  in  a  city 
struggling  to  revitalize  itself,  the  empty, 
unused  lot  purchased  as  the  site  for  this 
building  Is  both  a  constant  reminder  of  a 
commitment  not  kept  and  a  deterrent  to 
private  Investment  in  the  future  of  the 
city. 

A  Michigan  mother  recently  wrote 
about  the  lack  of  facilities  for  her  men- 
tally sick  son.  who,  because  he  is  now 
over  21.  Is  sent  to  prison  rather  than  to 
a  treatment  center.  She  wrote  not  to  ask 
for  help  for  her  son,  but  for  the  mentally 
ill  of  the  future 

She  asked,  "Doesn't  anyone  care?" 

The  same  question  is  asked  ty  residents 
of  Sault  Ste    Marie,  where  Indian  and 
white  alike  live  In  houses  without  water 
and  sewer  service 

Doesn't  anyone  care?" 

That  question  is  asked  not  In  Michi- 
gan alone,  but  In  every  State  and  com- 
munity in  our  country. 

That  Is  the  question  which  spells  out 
In  human  terms  the  sterile  rhetoric  which 
calls  for  a  change  In  national  spending 
priorities. 


Today,  we  can  give  some  meaning  to 
that  rhetoric  by  voting  *o  set  a  spending 
limit  of  $68  billion  for  military  functions 

If  we  are  to  hold  down  Pentagon 
spending,  it  is  Important  that  we  estab- 
lish an  expenditure  rather  than  an  ap- 
propriations limit. 

In  each  of  the  past  3  years,  the  Penta- 
gon, making  use  of  carryover  funds,  has 
spent  more  than  Congress  appropriated 

For  example.  Congress  last  year  appro- 
priated $68  7  billion  for  military  func- 
tions It  Is  now  estimated  Pentagon  ex- 
penditures for  that  year  will  run  about 
$73.4  blUion. 

The  spending  limit  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  Pentagon  to 
outlays  totaling  about  what  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  the  Pentagon  last  year. 

An  expenditure  limit  of  $68  billion 
would  be  about  a  9  percent  reduction 
from  the  $75  billion  the  Pentagon  antici- 
pates spending  this  year. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  a  limit 
will  force  base  closings  and  add  to  the 
unemployment  rate. 

National  defense  figures  and  Pentagon 
budget  requests  do  not  support  that  posi- 
tion. 

Spending  on  the  Vietnam  war  Is  down 
from  a  high  of  $24  billion  a  year  to  an 
estimated  $8  billion  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  That  reduction  of  $16  billion,  along 
with  a  cutback  of  1  million  men  in  uni- 
form by  the  end  of  the  year,  means  the 
Pentagon  should  be  able  to  absorb  a  $7 
billion  decrease  without  endangering  the 
national  security. 

Also,  the  overkill  capacity  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  the  history  of  arms 
limitation  negotiations  indicate  thrt  we 
can  safely  and  should  delay  expenditures 
on  deploying  the  Safeguard  ABM  and 
MIRVs 

For  example,  only  400  of  4.200  nuclear 
warheads  are  needed  to  destroy  30  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  population 
and  70  percent  of  its  industry  'Vet  we 
plan  to  double  the  number  of  warheads 
by  putting  multip'e  warheads  on  our 
Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missiles. 

And  not  only  should  we  delay  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  because  of  Its  ex- 
tremely doubtful  effectiveness  as  a  defen- 
sive weapon,  but  history  Indicates 
chances  for  a  meaningful  SALT  agree- 
ment would  be  improved  bv  such  a  delay. 

When  President  Elsenhower  sought  a 
treaty  to  maintain  the  AnUrctlc  a  nu- 
clear-free zone,  he  did  not  embark  on  a 
program  to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Antarctic. 

And  today  we  have  an  £igreement  not 
to  place  nuclear  weapons  In  the  Antarc- 
Uc. 

When  President  Kennedy  sought  a 
treaty  banning  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  this  Nation  did  not  em- 
bark on  an  accelerated  program  of  at- 
mospheric testing  To  the  contrary,  the 
President  announced  that  not  only 
would  the  United  States  suspend  all  such 
testing  so  long  as  other  nations  did  not 
test,  but  he  promised  that  this  Nation 
would  not  be  the  first  to  resimie  testing. 

And  today  we  have  an  agreement  con- 
trolling atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
devices. 

When    President    Johnson    sought    a 


treaty  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  this  Nation  did  not  launch 
a  program  to  give  nuclear  arms  to  other 
countries 

To  the  contrary,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Pastore,  the  Senate  helped 
create  the  atmosphere  which  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  a  nonprollferation  agree- 
ment. 

During  the  negotiations.  Moscow  ex- 
pressed concern  that  under  one  guise  or 
another,  the  United  States  rmght  seek  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  Pastore  resolution  commended  the 
President's  efforts  to  ^p^;otlate  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  The  wording  of  that 
resolution,  combined  with  its  legislative 
history,  and  the  expressions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  helped  convince  Moscow 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  transferring 
nuclear  arms  to  West  Germany 

Under  the  reasomng  that  we  should 
continue  to  deploy  SafeKuard.  that  reso- 
lution should  not  have  been  passed:  the 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries  But  today,  because  of  our  re- 
straint at  the  time,  we  have  a  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty. 

In  brief,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
cut  Pentagon  spending  without  endan- 
gering the  national  security  and  without 
widespread  closing  of  military  bases  nec- 
essary for  the  national  defense. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  back 
up  rhetoric  about  changing  national 
spending  priorities  by  setting  a  limit  of 
$68  billion  on  Pentagon  spending 

If  we  do  not  take  this  step  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  will  be 
more  difiQcult  to  establish  such  a  limit 
later  in  the  flscsd  year. 

A  switch  of  $7  billion  from  the  Pen- 
tagon to  domestic  programs  would  not 
solve  all  or  even  many  of  our  problems  at 
home,  but  it  will  help. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  in  choosing 
between  Federal  spending  on  education, 
health,  and  housing  programs  and  on 
Pentagon  projects,  the  latter  type  of  ex- 
penditure is  the  more  inflationary 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  ev- 
eryone who  has  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  recent  years  is  aware  of  mili- 
tary waste  and  extravagance  Eleven 
million-dollar  aircraft  are  used  to  de- 
stroy $3,000  trucks  in  South  Vietnam. 
Expensive  equipment  is  sometimes  too 
sophisticated  to  be  used  effectively  or 
even  maintained  in  the  field  Legions  of 
uniformed  chauffeurs,  bartenders,  and 
gardeners  are  maintained  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  At  one  Army  facility  I  visited 
recently  I  could  detect  no  activity,  except 
on  a  well  manicured  18-hole  golf  course. 
But  what  concerns  me  most  is  that  the 
Armed  Forces  are  the  prisoners  of  old 
and  wasteful  habits  and  obsolete  ideas 

The  Navy  has  in  recent  years  built 
many  ships.  It  wants  to  build  more  But  a 
warship  is  a  platform  for  weapons — and 
it  has  not  built  the  weapons.  We  now 
find  ourselves  with  a  fleet  outfitted  with 
not  one  surface-to-surface  missile.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  spend  money  on 
aircraft  carriers.   It  puts  its   resources 
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into  relatively  inexpensive  platforms  for 
advanced  weapxjnry.  Including  nuclear 
submarines  with  cruise  missiles.  Not  for 
lack  of  money,  but  because  of  the  Navy's 
misplaced  priorities,  our  fleet  and  our 
merchant  marine  are  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack from  the  sea.  The  Army  still  seems 
to  place  its  confidence  in  large  land 
armies  of  conscripts  And  yet  Vietnam 
demonstrates,  painfully,  that  wars  of  in- 
surgency are  not  won  by  large  conven- 
tional land  armies  any  more  than  by 
B-52s  or  helicopter  Kunship.s  If  wars 
must  be  fought  again  they  will  be  won  by 
men  slulled  in  the  arts  of  counter  insur- 
gency— and  by  others  in  highly  mobile 
units  dependent  upon  technology  for  fire- 
power— not  by  huge  armies  of  semi- 
trained  men  forced  to  serve  against  their 
will. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
cause  to  wonder  if  the  military  will  ever 
break  the  chains  of  habit  and  inertia  if 
we  fail  to  provide  it  an  mcentive 

The  Proxmire-Mathias  amendment  of- 
fers such  an  mcentive — and  at  no  risk 
to  our  national  security.  No  Member  of 
this  body  disputes  the  need  to  spend 
enough  to  Insure  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. But  I  believe  it  can  be  proved 
that  to  spend  $76  billion  instead  of  $68 
billion  is  to  contribute  $8  billion  to  the 
waste  in  the  military  Its  problems  will 
not  be  solved  by  that  money  They  will 
be  solved  by  new  ideas  and  new  leader- 
ship. And  to  spend  $8  billion  needlessly 
on  the  military,  instead  of  on  education, 
health,  transportation,  or  on  tax  cuts 
for  overburdened  taxpayers,  is  to  spend 
It  for  national  insecurity,  instead  of  for 
national  security. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  could  lead  to  a  leaner, 
tougher  military  Let  me.  Mr  President. 
discuss  but  one  example  of  what  I  mean! 
I  could  discuss  the  tendency  to  ever  more 
expensive  hardware  in  the  military,  the 
cost  overruns  and  mismanagement  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  millions  for  dubious  ac- 
tivities such  as  military  .spying  and  pub- 
lic relations.  Instead,  I  would  concen- 
trate on  the  largest  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary budget:  personnel  costs. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird's  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  manpower  costs  amount  to 
52  percent  of  the  Defense  budget.  After 
the  recent  congresslonally  enacted  pay 
increases,  each  man  will  cost  an  average 


of  $9,000   per  year  to  maintain  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  total  number  of  military  person- 
nel IS  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  total  military  budget  And  man- 
power levels  would  be  reduced  if  we  had 
the  same  level  of  military  manpower  per 
division,  ship,  and  airplane  now  as  we 
did  in  1964.  Annual  manpower  costs 
would  be  nearly  $3,7  billion  less  than  at 
present  Public  Law  91-441.  passed  last 
year,  requires  Congress  to  authorize  a 
ceiling  on  average  annual  active  duly 
personnel  strength  for  each  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  It  also  provides 
that  no  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
militar>'  personnel  in  any  fiscal  year  im- 
til  this  ceiling  had  been  set  by  Congress. 

For  fiscal  1972,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment requested  an  average  annual 
strength  of  2  609  million  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  end  strength— as  of  June  30, 
1972 — of  2.505  million  The  request  was 
broken  down,  as  required  by  law,  into 
the  following  components: 

MILITARY  MANPOWER  BY  SERVICE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Average 
strength 


End  strength 


*nn» 1,024.000  942.000 

N'vy..          613.000  604,000 

ManneCorw 209.000  206,000 

AirForce 755,000  753,000 

ToUl 2.601.000  2. 505. 000 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

after  examining  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's requests  and  justifications,  ob- 
served : 

Inevitably  in  an  organization  the  size  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  there  is  ade- 
quate room  for  effecting  greater  efficiencies 
In  the  utilization  of  military  personnel. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Individual  serv- 
ices to  continue  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  substituting  the  use  of  civilian  manpower 
whenever  practicable,  as  well  as  attempting 
to  achieve  overall  reductions  In  manpower 
requirements 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
set  the  manpower  ceiling  at  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, imder  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Senator  Stennis,  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  56,000  in  average  strength  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  equivalent  of  a  112,- 
000  reduction  in  end  strength.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  recommendations,  the  level 


of  military  personnel  would  stand  at  2  4 
million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  and 
Federal  military  outlays  would  be  re- 
duced by  $1  billion  annually — $504  mil- 
lion during  the  first  year.  Nmety  percent 
of  the  reduction  recommended  by  the 
comrmttee  woiLld  occur  m  Armv  person- 
nel. 

The  committee  did  not  specify  exactly 
where  the  cuts  should  occur.  But  it  did 
point  to  two  factors  which  persuaded  it 
to  reduce  the  Department's  requests: 

First  An  acceleration  of  the  with- 
drawal rate  from  Vietnam  announced  by 
the  President  after  his  original  submis- 
sion of  manpower  requests,  and 

Second  Excessive  command,  supply, 
and  logistics  personnel  in  Europe. 

Senator  Biennis  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  hold  further  heanngs  this 
year  focusing  on  the  subject  of  military 
manpower  levels.  Without  diminishing 
in  the  least  my  respect  for  the  commit- 
tee efforts,  I  would  suggest  that  mihtan.- 
manpower  needs  could  be  satisfied— by 
an  end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  sub- 
stantially below  the  2,4  million  men  the 
committee  recommended.  This  reduction 
can  be  made  through  more  effective 
utilization  of  m.ilitary  manpower  and 
more  efficient  personnel  management 
Additionally,  it  is  possible  that  other  cuts 
could  be  made  to  make  our  militarv  force 
levels  more  consistent  with  stated  na- 
tional security  policy. 

The  most  relevant  standard  to  which 
the  Defense  Department's  1972  man- 
power request  can  be  compared  is  the 
baseline  general  purpose  military  force 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964 — before  the  Vietnam  war  began. 

Since  1964,  we  have  added  36  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarines,  and  4 
C-5A  squadrons.  But  we  have  also  elim- 
inated three  Army  divisions,  five  tactical 
air  wings,  eight  attack  and  antisubma- 
rine earners.  38  escort  ships.  64  amphib- 
ious assault  ships  and  19  non-C-5A  air- 
lift and  sealift  squadrons  Strategic — nu- 
clear—force manpower  has  decreased  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  the  struc- 
ture of  our  miliury  forces  in  1964  with 
those  scheduled  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  be 
included  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


End  fiscil  year  1964 

Manpower 
Forcet   (thousands) 


End  fiscal  year  1972 

Manpower 
ForMS    (thouunds) 


General  purpose: 

Divisions jju 

Army  division ]{S 

Marine  division 3 

Tactical  air  wingi 40 

Air  Force.  '  JJ 

Navy  mack  winjt. 15 

Marine  CorpL. 3 

Naval  lorces: 

AttKk    and   antisubmirln* 

carriers 24 

Escort  ships 265 

Amphibious  assault  ships 139 

Nuclear  attack  subs...   19 

Atrtift  and  sMiitt  tortea; 

C-5A 0 


16M 
13H 

3 
35 
21 
11 

3 


It 

227 

75 

55 


End  fiscal  year  1964 

Manpower 
Forces  (thousands) 


End  facti  year  1972 

Manpower 
Forces    (thousands) 


Allothers 32 

Troopships,     cargo     ships, 

tankers IQO 

General  purpose  farces 

11.  Strategic  loices: 

Land-based  missiles SS4 

Sea-based  missiles. 33$, 

Strategic  bombers 1,277  . 

Strategic  lorces  manpower.. 

III.  All  other  manpower 

Total :.;;:; 

Army 

Navy 1,; 

Air  Fore* 

Mtrlnes 


13 

9« 

1,068  

1.054 

«t 

sa 

221  

1.398  

2,685 

975  

•68  

857 

ISO  


1.032 


138 
1,344 
2.505 


942 
604 
7S3 
206 


at 
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Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  de- 
spite these  reductions  in  our  generai  pur- 
pose force  structvire.  military  person- 
nel— although  :t  has  fallen  by  a  total  of 
180,000  men  between  1964-72— has  not 
been  reduced  rorrespondmgly  Li  its 
study  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget,  the 
Brootings  Institution  calculates  that 
total  Axmy  manpower  per  active  division 
has  increased  by  19  percent,  total  Navy 
manpower  per  ship  has  increased  by  28 
percent,  and  total  Air  Force  manpower 
per  aircraft  has  risen  by  16  percent. 

If  the  same  ratios  of  total  military 
manpower  per  division,  ship,  and  air- 
plane existed  today  as  existed  at  the  end 


of  fiscal  year  1964.  military  manpower 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be  408.- 

000  less  than  the  Defense  Department 
has  requested  Required  miUtarv  outlays 
for  personnel  alone  would  be  $3  7  billion 
less  Those  reducUon.s  in  personnel  would 
be  followed  by  a  reduced  cost  of  training 
and  military  fa^nllties 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
>ent  that  a  table  listing  1972  manpower 
needs  based  on  the  1964  ratios  of  men 
per  force  unit  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcorb 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


Ttlal  KMn  ptr  division, 
ikip.  iircritt 


1164 


IJ7? 


Actual  1972 
imnpoww 


1)77  iMiipo«r«r 

tMMdoa  I9S4 

ntts  H  uma  par 

division,  ship, 

aircraft 


Difftftnc* 


Army »,*»               70,l»  94J.0OO  7S3.000  17«.9«0 

"•VT 71J                    91«  (04.000  «96.2tO  100. 7M 

AtrFofC* 67                     78  7SJ.0OO  C32.S20  l».4« 

T«lil 2.  SOS.  000  2.  OK.  CO  400.110 


Mr  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  these 

figures  maie  1*  apparent  that  there  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  support  forces 
since  1964  But  where  has  this  prolifera- 
tion occurred'' 

The  concept  of  military  support  is  a 
conf'osing  one  The  Department  of  De- 
fense divides  its  military  personnel  into 
four  classifications  strategic  forces  per- 
sonnel, general  purpose  forces  personnel, 
other  mission  forces  personnel,  and  gen- 
eral support  personnel.  Total  military 
personnel  has  decreased  by  182.000  since 
1964 — 7  percent. 

Strateg^ic  forces  personnel  man  our 
nuclear  deterrence  systems  Since  1964. 
strategic  forces  personnel  has  fallen 
from  221.000  to  139.000 — a  decrease  of 
82,000 — 37  percent. 

General  purpose  forces  are  prepared  to 
engage  in  combat  or  provide  direct  sup- 
port or  services — such  as  communication. 
loglstlc5.  transportation,  construction, 
and  maintenance — to  those  In  combat. 
The  nonnuclear  force  structure  outimed 
in  table  I  is  manned  by  general  purpose 
forces  .Army  general  purpose  forces  are 
structured  into  divisions  of  approxi- 
mately 16,000  men  each  Each  division  Ls 
t)acHed  up  by  an  initial  support  move- 
ment capable  of  providing  support  for 
the  first  60  days  of  combat  and  by  a  siis- 
taiiung  support  increment  required  for 
any  combat  after  60  days  These  Incre- 
ments are  equal  in  size  to  the  division 
Itself.  A  division  slice — the  division  Itself, 
plus  its  Initial  and  sustaining  support 
Increments — consists  of  about  48.000 
men.  Since  1964,  general  purpose  forces 
personnel  has  decreased  from  1.068,000  to 
1.032.000 — a  toUl  reducUon  of  36,000— 
3  percent. 

In  the  same  period.  Army  general  pur- 
pose force  personnel  has  decreased  by 
only  28,000.  even  though  the  number  of 
divisions  has  fallen  by  three.  A  decline 
of  three  divisions  ought  to  result  in  a 
reduction  of  144.000  positions  and  nearly 
130.000  men  since  each  division  of  16.000 
is  backed  by  two  support  increments  of 
similar  size,  manned  to  an  average  of  90 
percent  capacity. 


Other  mission  forces  personnel  en- 
gaged in  functions  such  as  intelligence 
and  security,  research  and  development, 
and  support  to  other  nations  Personnel 
for  this  function  has  remained  relatively 
stable,  increasing  by  only  9.000 — 5  per- 
cent. 

Finally,  general  support  manpower  is 
mvolved  in  training,  logistics,  command, 
and  base  support  including  upkeep,  po- 
lice, construction,  and  provision  of  medi- 
cal services.  Army  general  support  man- 
power Is  formally  outside  the  division 
structure  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  division  combat  service  support  In- 
crements Total  general  support  man- 
power has  decreased  by  73,000 — 6  per- 
cent 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  In  the  Ricohd  at  this  point 
a  table  comparing  our  1964  and  1972 
military  manpower  profile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


flic*!  rocil         Ptir«nt 

yur  1964    ynr  1972         chinn 

1964-72 


Stritacfc n\  IX  -37 

Gcnard  purpoM I,  QM  1,032  -3 

0«iw  mission ItQ  IH  +S 

Ganoril  lappod Ulflt  1. 13S  -« 

TotJJ 2,M7  2.H5  -7 


Mr  STEVENSON.  Although  the  four 
categories  are  conceptually  distinct,  there 
IS  actually  some  spillover  and  overlap 
among  them  General  supc)ort  forces  in 
some  cases  act  as  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  personnel  for 
general  purpose  forces,  particularly  for 
those  general  purpose  forces  based  in  the 
United  States  Similarly,  according  to  the 
Defense  Department,  general  purpose 
personnel  sometimes  perform  general 
support  duties,  particularly  for  overseas 
Army  bases — NATO — and  on  ships  at  sea 
Por  example,  the  2'-3  division  sustaining 
support  increments  now  deployed  In  EXi- 
rope  are  required  to  perform  peacetime 
functions  such  as  repair,  maintenance 


and  operation  of  commissaries  and  other 
services  provided  for  the  dependent 
population,  rather  than  support  for  the 
combat  divisions 

The  Defense  Department  has  focused 
on  the  category  called  "general  .support 
forces  in  Its  efTorts  to  prove  that  the 
military  has  not  become  overburdened 
with  support  Its  claim  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  total  military  manpower  Is  in  sup- 
port obviously  refers  .solely  to  the  cate- 
gory of  general  support  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  other  60  percent  are  not  all 
combat  troop.s — they  are  strategic  per- 
sonnel general  purpose,  and  other  mis- 
sion forces,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
are  actually  combat  personnel 

I  particularly  question  the  increase  of 
manpower  within  the  general  purpose 
forces  De.spitf  the  significant  cuts  m 
force  structure  the  number  of  men  in  the 
general  purpose  force  has  decreased  by 
only  67  000  since  1964  Although  total 
military  manpower  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972  will  be  7  percent  less  than  8 
years  ago.  general  purpose  forces  will 
have  been  reduced  by  only  3  percent — 
less  than  one-half  the  rate  The  unex- 
plamed  slower  reduction  m  general  pur- 
pose manpower  is  reflected  in  the  price 
we  pay  for  it  It  actually  costs  more — 
even  after  adjustments  for  inflation — to 
pay  for  our  general  purpose  forces  now 
than  It  did  for  the  larger  force  we  had  in 
1964  Using  constant  1972  dollars  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  calculated  the 
cost  at  $50  5  billion  m  1972  compared  to 
S49.5  billion  in  1964. 

Why  has  the  number  of  personnel  In- 
creased in  the  general  purpose  forces? 
We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velop and  equip  our  general  purpose 
forces  with  more  sophisticated  weaponry 
designed  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
each  person  involved  in  combat.  As  the 
productivity  of  each  man  mcreases,  fewer 
men  should  be  needed  to  accomplish  a 
specific  combat  mission  Having  paid  ex- 
tra costs  for  machines,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  reduced  costs  in  manpower  Yet 
general  purpose  manpower  per  force  unit 
has  increased  since  1964  The  number  of 
command,  combat  support,  and  combat 
service  support  persormel  have  bur- 
geoned. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  more 
sophisticated  weapons  require  increased 
maintenance.  And  some  of  the  increased 
manpower  undoubtedly  can  be  attributed 
to  Increased  maintenance  needs  But  I 
seriously  question  whether  all  or  even  a 
significant  portion  of  It  can  Since  1964, 
an  army  combat  division,  for  example, 
has  increased  in  size  by  about  1.500  men. 
but,  according  to  Col,  Edward  King,  a 
former  Regular  Army  officer  who  served 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  division  who  are  prepared 
to  directly  engage  in  combat  has  actually 
decreased  from  around  9,000  to  about 
7.500.  Combat  support  and  combat  serv- 
ice suppwrt  troof)s  per  divLslon  have  in- 
creased by  3,000  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  this  increase  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  reasonable  maintenance  needs. 

The  category  of  general  support — as 
distinct  from  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  of  general  purpose 
forces — has  decreased  by  6  percent  since 
1964.  nearly  the  same  rate  as  total  mlli- 
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tary  manpower.  General  support  forces 
Increased  rapidly  with  the  Vietnam 
buildup  and  then  dropped  precipitously 
as  Vietnam  withdrawals  accelerated.  Be- 
tween fiscal  year  1970  and  projections  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  general  support  person- 
nel was  reduced  by  323.000—22  percent. 
However,  all  of  the  reduction  has  oc- 
ciured  in  three  services;  since  1970,  Air 
Force  general  support  personnel  has  in- 
creased by  6.000  while  Army  general  sup- 
port has  fallen  by  226,000.  Navy  by 
54.000.  and  Marine  Corps  by  41,000. 

GENERAL  SUPPORT  PERSONNa 


1970 


1972 


Percent 
change 
1970-72 


AriBir 590 

NivY 329 

Martm 129 

AirFoica 407 


364 

275 

409 


-40.0 

-16.4 

-31.8 

+.5 


I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  military  grade  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  to  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  support  personnel.  During  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  military  has  become 
topheavy  with  officers  and  higher  rank- 
ing enlisted  men.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  there  will  be  5.000  more  officers 
holding  the  equivalent  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  or  above  than  there  were  in  1964. 
Yet  there  will  be  187.000  fewer  en- 
listed men  to  command.  An  example 
is  in  the  grade  of  colonel  captain.  On 
June  30.  1969.  when  the  active  Armed 
Forces  numbered  aroimd  3.5  million  men. 
there  were  18.277  colonels/captains  on 
duty,  compared  to  a  June  30,  1945  total 
of  14,898  when  there  were  around  12 
million  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  comparing  military  grade  distri- 
bution in  fiscal  year  1972  compared  to 
fiscal  year  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


Percentile  of  total  end 
strength 


Fitcel  year 
1964 


Focal  year 
1972 


Officers . 

Senior  enlisted  (E-6  to  E-9)  " 
Middle  enlisted  (£-4  to  l-ijl. 

Low  enhited.  , 

Officer  candidates    


12.6 
14.5 
31.6 
40.8 
.4 


13.8 
18.3 
38.0 
29.6 
.5 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  causes  of  this 
Inflation  of  the  military  grade  distribu- 
tion are  no  mystery.  During  all  wars. 
more  men  get  promoted  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected,  and  there  are  shorter 
waiting  periods  between  promotions 
Given  an  Incentive,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment might  take  action  to  bring  the 
grade  distribution  back  into  balance. 
Robert  8.  Benson  former  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Defense 
Department,  has  estimated  that  this  top 
heavy  grade  distribution  will  result  In 
$1.3  billion  extra  in  budgetary  outlays 
than  If  we  had  the  same  grade  distribu- 
tion applied  to  the  1972  manpower  levels 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  had  in  1964. 


Management  inefficiencies  also  con- 
tribute significantly  to  excessive  man- 
power levels.  Many  of  these  were  detailed 
last  year  in  the  Defense  Department's 
own  blue  ribbon  defense  panel  manage- 
ment study,  known  popularly  as  the 
Pitzhugh  Commission  report 

First  is  the  question  of  rotation  pol- 
icy. The  short  tours  of  duty  for  service  in 
Vietnam  temporarily  increased  the  fre- 
quency and  number  of  permanent  change 
in  station  moves  throughout  the  mili- 
tary. In  fiscal  year  1969,  at  the  height 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  5.1  per- 
cent of  military  manpower  slots  were  set 
aside  to  offset  productive  time  lost  by 
personnel  in  transit.  As  we  have  with- 
drawn troops  from  Vietnam,  the  number 
of  slots  set  aside  for  rotation  because  of 
service  in  Vietnam  has  fallen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1972.  only  175.000  moves 
will  be  Vietnam  related.  Yet  the  Defense 
Department  is  nonetheless  setting  aside 
3.8  percent  of  its  total  manpower  slots — 
96,000  men— for  this  purpose  in  1972. 

Although  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
rotate  personnel  frequently  when  they 
are  stationed  in  combat  areas  or  hard- 
ship areas — and  this  requires  more  fre- 
quent rotation  throughout  the  force  dur- 
ing a  wartime  situation — I  am  convinced 
we  routinely  rotate  military  personnel 
much  too  frequently  during  normal 
times.  As  my  colleague.  Senator  Percy, 
pointed  out  last  year  in  his  effort  to  re- 
duce appropriations  for  permanent 
change  of  station  moves  by  25  percent, 
no  business  would  think  of  moving  per- 
sonnel around  the  way  the  Defense  De- 
partment does 

The  Fitzhugh  Commission  made  two 
recommendations  on  rotation  policy  that 
have  yet  to  be  implemented. 

The  duration  of  assignments  should  be 
increased,  and  should  be  as  responsive 
to  the  requirements  of  the  job  as  to  the 
career  plan  of  the  officer. 

In  technical  assignments,  the  officer's 
replacement  should  be  assigned  to  the 
job  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  prede- 
cessor's departure  to  be  ready  to  take 
over  without  loss  of  momentum  when  he 
leaves. 

Poor  utilization  of  military  manpower 
is  another  example  of  inefficiency.  Many 
tasks  now  performed  by  military  per- 
sonnel could  be  performed  more  effec- 
tively and  with  lower  long-term  costs 
by  civilian  personnel — as  experts  inside 
and  outside  of  the  Defense  Department 
have  been  saying  for  some  time.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself  has  long  sup- 
ported civilianization  of  military  person- 
nel slots  where  appropriate — particu- 
larly in  the  general  support  category — 
and  has  undertaken  programs  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Civilianization  would  result  in  a  more 
efficient  performance  of  tasks  because  of 
the  lower  turnover  of  personnel  and  con- 
sequently, the  reduced  need  for  retrain- 
ing inexperienced  recruits.  In  addition, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  lower  turnover, 
the  number  of  civilians  needed  to  per- 
form civilianized  tasks  would  be  less  than 
the  number  of  military  personnel  now 
performing  them  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimated  in  1965  that  10  civilian 
employees  could  replace  12  military  em- 
ployees— a  ratio  of  1 : 1.2;  the  Gates  Com- 


mission last  year  posited  a  ratio  of  1:1.1. 
Although  total  budgetary  costs  might 
increase  in  the  short  run  in  order  to 
meet  civilian  wage  scales,  there  would  be 
substantially  lower  long  term  cost  due 
to  the  lower  turnover  and  the  aggregate 
reduction  in  required  personnel. 

In  1965  the  Department  of  Defense 
identified  373,000  "relatively  substituta- 
ble"  positions  and  undertook  an  immedi- 
ate program  to  convert  74,300  of  them. 
In  1966  it  began  the  second  phase  of  the 
program  designed  to  civlllanize  an  addi- 
tional 40.000  positions.  By  June  1968. 
114.000  military  positions  had  been  elimi- 
nated and  95.000  additional  civilians  had 
been  hired  However  a  GAG  study  of  the 
civUianlzation  program  disclosed  that  30 
percent  of  the  mihtarv-  positions  con- 
verted had  been  vacant  before  conver- 
sion. For  this  reason,  only  70  percent  of 
the  positions  civilianized  actually  re- 
sulted m  the  release  of  military  person- 
nel for  military  duties  and  an  ultimate 
reduction  in  military  personnel  and  cost. 

In  addition,  for  reasons  largely  beyond 
the  Pentagon's  control,  many  of  the  posi- 
tions civilianized  later  reverted  to  mili- 
tary positions.  The  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  put  severe 
constraints  on  civil  service  personnel 
available  to  all  Government  agencies. 
Section  201  of  that  act  prohibited  any 
civilian  hiring  when  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  executive  branch  ex- 
ceeded the  number  employed  on  June  30. 
1966.  The  same  section  also  permitted  a 
Department  to  fill  only  75  percent  of  the 
civilian  positions  vacated  through  resig- 
nation, retirement,  removal,  or  death. 
Nearly  30.000  civilian  positions  were  lost 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Although  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  was  repealed  m  July 
1969.  the  Budget  Bureau  nonetheless  con- 
tinued to  prescribe  manpower  ceilings. 

However  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  recently  armounced  that 
it  will  lift  manpower  ceilings  for  an 
experimental  1-year  period  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  would  appear  to  present 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  recoup  past 
losses  in  the  civilianization  program  and 
to  move  vigorously  ahead 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
a  table  comparing  civilian  personnel 
strength  between  1964-72. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

jln  thousands) 


Civilian  Midi- 
Civilian        tions  doe  to 
personnel  civilianized 

strength  program 


f ijcjl  year- 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972  .. 


1,035 

1,126  CO 

1,278  35 

1,287  

1,161  

1,104  

1,082  


Mr.  STEVENSON.  A  recent  GAO  study 
of  four  installations  found  that  10  per- 
cent of  their  personnel  were  assigned  to 
duties — military  occupational  special- 
ists— MOS — for  which  they  had  not  been 
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trained  A  similar  study  conducted  in 
19«4  disclosed  only  4  percent  of  military 
personnel  misassigned  Use  of  personnel 
in  assignments  for  which  they  are  not 
trained  results  in  reduced  morale  and 
efTectiveness  as  well  as  lower  productivity 
per  man  and  requires  more  men  to 
accomplish  the  same  duties  than  would 
be  necessary  Lf  the  men  were  qualified 

These  misuses  of  manpower  resources 
I  have  cited  indicate  we  do  not  require 
the  high  number  of  military  personnel 
requested  by  the  Defense  Department 
My  vote  for  the  Hatfield  amendment  to 
end  the  draft  reflected  my  belief  that 
our  real  manpower  needs  could  be  met 
entirely  through  volunteer  enlistment 
The  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  selective  service  ex- 
tension legislation  was  a  principal  reason 
for  not  opposing  final  passage  of  a  bill 
containing  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
draft. 

In  the  long  run.  the  level  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  will  depend  upon  the 
level  and  distribution  of  force  structures 
necessary  to  satisfy  our  national  security 
needs  And  there  is  retison  to  question 
whether  our  general  purpose  force  levels 
and  allocation  are  consistent  with  our 
stated  national  security  goals. 

In  his  testimony  on  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1972  defense  budget.  Secretary 
Laird  reiterates  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments switch  from  planning  for  a  2Mz 
war  contingency  to  a  14  war  contin- 
gency 

How  does  this  stated  policy  translate 
Into  force  allocations?  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  we  had  13*3  Army 
divisions  and  three  Marine  divisions. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird,  the  De- 
fense Department  is  planning  ISVj  ac- 
tive Army  divisions  and  three  turtive  Ma- 
rine divisions  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972 — a  reduction  of  only  one-third  of 
an  army  division.  How  will  these  forces 
be  allocated? 

Will  forces  returning  from  Vietnam 
be  assigned  to  European  contingencies?  If 
so.  what  changes  in  the  European  thea- 
ter would  justify  these  additional  force 
allotments?  Will  the  returning  forces  be 
assigned  to  Asian  contingencies?  How 
would  such  a  decision  square  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  which  posits  an  Asian 
policy  of  providing  material  and  logistic 
support,  but  not  combat  manpower  to 
our  Asian  edlies^ 

I  also  have  questions  concerning  the 
size  of  US  -based  forces  assigned  to  a 
European  contmgency.  If  aJl  the  divi- 
sions are  necessary,  must  they  immedi- 
ately be  accompanied  by  their  full  ISI 
and  SSI  components''  According  to  the 
Defense  Department's  statement  on  mili- 
tary manpower  defense  requirements,  the 
SSI  consists  of  "personnel  assigned  to 
nondivisional  units  required  to  support 
a  combat  division  and  its  ISI  after  60 
days  of  combat  "  Why  do  we  not  elimi- 
nate the  three  SSI  components  associ- 
ated with  US  based  divisions  earmarked 
for  Europe  and  transfer  the  support 
functions  of  these  increments  to  Army 
reserve  units.  The  SSI  un*ts  perform 
predominsmtly  combat  service  support 
duties  which  are  quite  closely  related  to 
civilian  skills  held  by  many  reservists,  so 
they  would  require  very  little  additional 


training  after  they  were  called  up.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be  possible  to  call  up  re- 
serve units  and  transport  them  to  Eu- 
rope within  60  days  of  the  initiation  of 
combat.  Eliminating  three  SSI  units 
would  reduce  military  manpower  by 
nearly  60.000  An  additional  60,000  re- 
serves would  be  needed,  but  the  cost  per 
man  of  maintaining  reserves  is  much 
less  than  for  maintaining  active  person- 
nel and  many  existing  reserve  units 
could  be  readily  converted  to  these  civil- 
ian type  duties. 

The  above  option  would  allow  us  to 
retain  all  active  oombat  divisions  as- 
signed to  Europe  plus  the  full  support — 
ISI  and  SSI — components  of  Europe 
based  divisions.  The  Europe  allocated 
force  structure  would  include: 


ISI 


SSI 


In  Europe 

Oual-bMad 

In  Unitad  Staid  ailoutod 
lo  Europ« 


U 


'^ 


'2 


>  At  prtMfit.  $  SSI  units  »n  in  tiM  Umtnd  SUtas,  but  illo- 

citad  to  Europe. 

Perhaps  a  similar  argument  could  be 
applied  to  our  remaining  division  in 
Korea,  should  it  prove  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  division  there.  Certainly  the  argu- 
ment could  apply  in  Vietnam  where  most 
of  the  original  eight  ISI  and  SSI  units 
remain  despite  the  fact  that  all  but  two 
of  the  combat  divisions  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
military  manpower  levels  can  be  reduced 
significantly — and  consequently  so  can 
military  expenditures  The  burden  of 
proof  for  justifying  the  seemingly  ex- 
cessive manpower  request  lies  with  the 
Defense  Department  So  far  a  convincing 
justification  has  not  been  made 

Enactment  of  the  Proxmlre-Mathlas 
amendment  would  provide  the  Defense 
Department  with  a  powerful  new  incen- 
tive to  ms^e  the  long  overdue  personnel 
changes  I  have  outlined  above. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  have 
become  mcreasmgly  concerned  with  the 
attitude  that  is  developing  here  in  the 
Senate  regarding  our  Nation's  defense 
The  feeling  generated  here  is  one  of  com- 
placency and  growing  lack  of  interest  in 
the  state  of  America's  security  I  recog- 
nize. BIS  we  all  do.  that  America  faces 
urgent  domestic  problems,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  answer  to  these  problems 
is  to  be  found  in  hasty  precipitous  moves, 
to  cut.  across  the  board,  large  amounts 
from  our  defense  budget.  The  long-term 
effects  of  such  a  cutback  should  be  care- 
fully analyzed,  not  only  in  terms  of  what 
we  stand  to  lose  in  a  security  sense,  but 
in  a  domestic  sense  as  well  I  believe  that 
the  Proxmire  amendment  falls  short  in 
its  consideration  of  both  of  these  vital 
aispects. 

We  have  become  aware  of  a  gradually 
and  consistently  increasing  Soviet  de- 
structive capability.  We  cannot  afford  to 
remain  complacent  or  uncaring  while  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese  continue  to 
make  strides  and  investments  in  weapons 
technology.  I  am  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  SALT  talks  and  of  what  we  hope 
to  achieve  there,  however,  I  do  not  be- 


lieve at  this  point  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  afford  to  make  across  the 
board  nondiscriminatory  defense  cut- 
backs. 

On  April  22.  of  this  year,  Dr  John 
Poster.  Jr.,  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  regarding  the 
Safeguard  system.  Dr.  Foster  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM  launch- 
ers had  risen  to  1,440  and  was  expected 
to  rise  to  1.500  by  mid-1971.  This,  com- 
pared with  the  1.054  operational  facilities 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  recent  intelligence 
shows  that  the  Soviets  have  started  a  new 
ICBM  silo  construction  program  and  that 
the  silos  under  construction  are  unlike 
any  previously  constructed.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  are  for  or  how  many 
there  will  be  In  addition.  Dr.  Foster  cited 
increased  missile  production  and  stepped 
up  production  of  "Y"  class  submarines. 

I  cite  Dr.  Foster  to  indicate  that  large- 
scale  Indiscriminate  cutbacks  at  this  time 
are  foolish  to  say  the  least.  I  would  like 
to  look  at  the  proposed  amendment  in 
two  brief  aspects: 

First  The  concern  over  DOD  expendi- 
tures which  generated  this  amendment 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the 
actual  flKures  involved; 

Second,  the  disruption  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  employment  situation  is  cer- 
tainly not  justifiable 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  spent  some  4  7  billion  in  excess 
of  its  appropriations  for  fiscal  last  year. 
Defense  Department  figures  indicate  that 
spending  was  $19  billion  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimate  for  last  year  That 
spending  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  Defense  Department  was  given  di- 
rect authorization  to  use  Its  prior  balance 
to  meet  its  needs.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment received  two  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, the  Itist  one  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  Department  has  not  had  a  free 
hand  in  spending  the  taxpayers  money 

It  is  true  that  overall  defense  needs 
were  lower  last  year  than  in  previous 
years — 1968-69,  and  that  projections  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  are  lower  than 
that;  however  costs  have  increased. 
Manpower  needs  are  down  24  percent, 
but  payroll  costs  are  up.  From  fiscal  year 
1969  to  fiscal  year  1972: 

First,  military  basic  pay  rates  in- 
creased by  36  2  percent ; 

Second,  civilian  salary  rates  Increased 
by  29  8  percent: 

Third,  military  retired  pay  Increased 
by  $1.3  billion  or  55  percent; 

Fourth,  the  volunteer  force,  a  new  item 
in  fiscal  year  1972  was  Included  In  the 
budget  at  $1.4  billion. 

Nonpayroll  costs  found  increases 
through  inflation,  which  was  estimated 
at  12.3  percent  from  fiscal  year  1969  to 
fiscal  year  1972. 

If  concern  over  "unauthorized"  DOD 
expenditures  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  this  amendment,  I  doubt  that  It 
was  really  warranted.  The  program  pact 
of  a  $7  billion  cut  would  be  catastrophic 
for  our  defense  programs,  let  alone  the 
economic  and  unemployment  impact  of 
such  a  cutback  A  $7  billion  cut  would 
involve : 

First,  a  cut  of  about  1.7  million  In  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower   from  the 
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level  budgeted  for  June  1972 — nearly 
one-half — this  assumes  that  $3.5  billion 
of  the  cut  is  applied  In  the  pay  area. 

Second,  terminations  affecting  about 
40  percent  of  all  outstanding  contracts 
for  major  weapons  systems. 

Third,  cuts  of  about  30  percent  In  op- 
erating and  training  rates — ships,  air- 
craft, and  land  forces. 

These  reductions  would  be  the  mini- 
mum required  to  save  $7  billion  outright 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  contend  that  enactment  of  the 
amendment  would  cause  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  increased  imemploy- 
ment,  and  serious  damage  to  our  Na- 
tion's defenses. 

Senator  Proxmire  and  others  have  ob- 
served that  we  must  reorder  our  priori- 
ties. I  submit  that  today  we  are  changing 
cur  priorities.  Nondefense  spending  has 
Increased  on  the  average  of  $14  billion 
per  year  for  the  last  4  years.  We  camnot 
expect  to  change  the  face  and  the  at- 
titudes of  America  overnight,  but  we  can 
expect  progress,  and  we  see  progress.  I 
fail  to  see  where  a  nonselective  across- 
the-board  cutback  in  our  defense  expen- 
ditures coLiid  do  more  than  is  being  done. 
Indeed,  it  could  succeed  m  undoing  much 
which  has  been  accomplished  and  in  en- 
dangering our  security. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  'S^'isconsin 
iMr  Proxmire  I  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias' 
to  put  a  ceilmg  of  $68  biihon  on  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Such  a  ceiling  would  save  $8  billion 
in  defense  spending  I  would  like  to  see 
these  resources  applied  to  the  pressing 
human  and  .social  need.s  of  our  time,  to 
meet  the  cnsLs  within  that  is  as  deadly 
to  our  society  as  any  enemy  without. 

With  $8  biUion  we  could— build  2,600 
hospitals  of  125  beds  each,  or — construct 
500.000  decent  low-cost  housing  units, 
or— send  800.000  deserving  students 
through  4  years  of  public  college  or  uni- 
versity with  full  tuition,  room  and  board, 
or— build  120,000  new  elemenUry  or  high 
school  classrooms,  or — eradicate  hunger 
in  the  United  States  and  create  300,000 
public  service  jobs  to  find  useful  work 
for  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
current  recession. 

Not  only  could  that  $8  billion  be  effec- 
tively applied  to  begin  to  solve  some  of 
the  dome.stic  problems  which  now  con- 
front u.s,  but  a  reduction  in  defense  ex- 
penditures in  that  amount  need  not  mean 
weaker,  less  effective  US  armed  services 

I  believe  the  Proxmlre-Mathlas  amend- 
ment, by  establishing  a  reduced  celling 
on  defense  spending,  is  an  important  and 
essential  first  step  It  is  imperative  that 
we  halt  and  reverse  the  trend  toward  an 
ever-more  ponderous  and  expensive  mili- 
tary establishment  which  seems  increas- 
mgly  inefficient,  self-serving,  and  re- 
dundant  This  amendment  would  do  so 

Mr.  President.  I  regard  the  $68  billion 
figure  suggested  by  this  amendment  to 
be  a  rea.sonable  one  But  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  fulfills  only  a  portion  of  its  re- 
sponsibility by  writing  Into  law  this  or 
other  legislation  that  cuts  Defense  spend- 
ing on  a  percentage  basis  or  which  selects 
a  particular  figure  as  a  spending  ceiling. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ex- 


amine on  a  rational  and  analytic  basis 
each  of  the  components  which  are  part 
of  the  Defense  budget.  We  must  be  sure 
that  we  are  buying  the  kind  of  defense 
that  we  really  need;  that  our  defense 
posture  conforms  in  a  realistic  way  to 
our  vital  responsibilities  and  the  poten- 
tial threats  we  might  face;  and  that  we 
are  not  spending  our  national  resources 
on  weapons  which  are  unnecessarily  re- 
dundant or  which  are  requested  because 
they  conform  to  some  obsolescent  tradi- 
tion rather  than  to  current  needs. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  an  amendment 
which  I  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweiker)  in- 
troduced. Among  other  things  It  called 
on  the  Defense  Department  to  project 
how  it  might  make  a  further  10-percent 
cut  in  our  military  manpower  levels  be- 
'ow  fiscal  year  1972  levels.  I  believe  that 
study  could  show  both  to  the  Pentagon 
and  to  the  Congress  new  ways  in  which  a 
more  efBcient  and  austere  use  and  de- 
ployment of  military  personnel  could  re- 
sult in  considerable  savings  in  military 
spending — without  damagmg  our  capac- 
ity to  protect  our  truly  vital  interests. 

Should  Congress  authorize  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  military  manpower— 
we  could  save  $5.4  billion  in  the  coming 
year  alone. 

Beyond  possible  manpower  savings,  I 
believe  there  are  a  numt)er  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  save  on  military  procure- 
ment and  operations  In  coming  days  I 
will  be  speaking  on  this  question  in 
greater  detail.  But  for  now  let  me  suggest 
at  least  .several  widely  publicized  weapon 
systems  on  which  we  could  save  substan- 
tial amounts  without  damaging  our  ca- 
pacity to  defend  ourselves  and  meet  our 
vital  commitments. 

We  could  save  $1.2  billion  next  fiscal 
year  by  postponing  further  ABM  deploy- 
ment. Not  only  is  the  Safeguard  system 
Itself  highly  questionable,  but  the  admin- 
istration has  indicated  it  believes  an  ABM 
limitation  agreement  at  the  SALT  talks 
IS  close.  It  would  be  unwise  and  poten- 
tially wasteful  to  appropriate  funds  for 
continued  construction  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem which  such  an  agreement  might 
make  unnecessary — or  even  cause  to  be 
dismantled. 

We  could  save  $1  64  billion  by  post- 
poning further  deployment  of  MIRV 
warhead.s — both  for  Paseidon  subma- 
rines and  Mmuteman  III  land -based 
ICBM  .<^  MIRV  was  justified  as  necessary 
to  penetrate  a  Soviet  ABM  system.  The 
ICBM's  we  now  have  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  penetrate  the  small  Moscow- 
ABM  system  that  now  exists.  If  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  at  SALT  freezing  the 
Soviet  ABM  capability  at  about  the  cur- 
rent level,  we  clearly  need  no  more 
MIRVs.  Even  if  the  SALT  talks  failed, 
we  could  buy  and  deploy  MIRVs  next 
year — still  far  ahead  of  the  capacity  of 
any  Soviet  ABM  expansion  to  deal  with 
them. 

We  could  save  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars by  deferring  procurement  of  the  F-14 
Navy  fighter  plane  and  related  weapon 
.systems.  The  House  has  already  acted  to 
delete  funds  for  F-14.  due  to  serious 
cost  overruns  and  the  questions  of  some 
experts  about  the  usefulness  and  desir- 


ability of  this  aircraft.  We  need  not  now 
make  a  final  decision  on  this  weapon  sys- 
tem, but  we  certainly  should  defer  pro- 
curement until  cost  problems  are  clari- 
fied and  until  more  advanced  models  are 
available  for  'fly-offs " 

We  could  save  $370  million  by  post- 
pomng  appropriations  for  the  B-1  bomb- 
er. The  question  of  whether  a  "triad" 
deterrent  is  essential  is  currently  under 
serious  consideration  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  But  even  if  some  kind 
of  a  manned  bomber  is  desirable,  it  is 
doubtful  that  B-1  is  the  manned  bomb- 
er we  need  B-1,  in  fact,  could  be  one 
example  of  a  weapon  system  derived 
more  from  {>ast  tradition  than  from  cur- 
rent needs. 

This  IS  only  a  partial  list  of  military 
items  which,  if  examined  carefully 
enough,  could  result  m  savings  of  at  least 
$8  billion,  if  not  more. 

In  a  different  context,  10  days  ago 
Judge  Gurfein  of  New  York  declared — 

The  security  of  the  Nation  1b  not  at  the 
ramparts  alone  Security  also  lies  In  the  val- 
ue of  our  free  Institutions. 

What  concerns  me  is  that,  if  we  per- 
petuate the  past  distortion  of  priorities, 
we  will  allow  those  institutions  and  the 
society  from  which  they  have  sprung  to 
wither  from  inattention  and  inadequate 
resources.  If  we  do.  all  the  guns  and 
missiles  we  have  will  not  save  .'Vmenca. 

EMEEGENXY    SCHOOL    ASSISTA.NCE    PEOCEAMS 

Mr  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate,  House  Joint  Resolution  742.  is 
to  extend,  at  current  levels,  funding  of 
ongoing  programs  for  which  the  Con- 
gress will  not  have  completed  appropria- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
June  30. 

I  am  most  disturbed  to  find  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  the 
resolution  tis  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tains an  extension  of  the  $75  million 
■'Emergency  School  Assistance  Program." 

This  program,  funded  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  other  exist- 
ing authorities,  was  established  m  the 
Offl:e  of  Education  appropriation  last 
year.  Its  purpose  was  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts desegregating  under  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Alexander 
against  Holmes  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  com- 
prehensive $1.5  billion  program  to  en- 
courage and  assist  school  integration 
throughout  the  Nation, 

I  and  many  of  my  ''olleagues  had  seri- 
ous misgivings  at  the  birth  of  the  pro- 
gram We  doubted  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  engaged  in  sufficient  planning 
and  preparation,  and  we  knew  that  Con- 
gress had  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  closely  examine  the  proposed  program. 

I  have  no  wish  to  belabor  the  point.  It 
IS  clear,  however,  that  our  worst  fears 
were  borne  out.  Reports  by  civil  rights 
groups  and  the  Genera!  Accounting  Of- 
fice revealed  widespread  mismanage- 
ment. Major  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
program  requirements  were  frequent. 

Last  April  the  Senate  passed  a  com- 
prehensive school  desegregation  assist- 
ance measure,  as  the  President  had  re- 
quested. That  carefully  designed,  nation- 
wide proposal  IS  currently  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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I  fear  that  any  substantial  extension  of 
the  ESAP  program  wUl  jeopardue  en- 
actment of  that  vital  legislation 

Secretary  Richardson  states  that  addi- 
tional fiinds  to  meet  the  Immediate  cri- 
sis needs  of  school  districts  desegregat- 
ing under  the  recent  rule  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Swann  against  Charlotte- Meck- 
lenburg. I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Sec- 
retary's argument,  but  I  believe  that  the 
$6 '2  million  authorized  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution  presently  before  this  body 
should  be  more  than  enough  to  accom- 
plish his  purpoee, 

I  wish  to  make  clear  my  very  profound 
hope  that  the  limited  extension  of  the 
ESAP  program  here  authorized  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  abuses  documented  last 
fall.  And  I  would  warn  the  administra- 
tion not  to  take  the  Senates  action  as  en- 
dorsement of  extension  of  the  ESAP  pro- 
gram beyond  August  6. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  to 
me  from  Clarence  Mitchell,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  leadership  conference 
on  civil  rights  and  Secretary  Richardson 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LsAonump  CoimiXNn 

ON  CTWn,  RlOHTS. 

Waahington.  DC.  June  Zt.  1971. 

Hon    WAI,m  F    MONDALK, 

Chairman.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  O-pportunitiea .  US  Senate. 
Was>iington.  D  C 

DvAx  Ma  CHAixif AN :  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry,  tlie  L«ftdershlp  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rlgbts.  whlcti  supported  tbe  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Qu&Uty  Integrated  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  recently  by  the  Senate,  rec- 
ognizes that  the  continuing  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  week  contains 
funds  to  continue  temporarily  the  so-called 
Smergency  School  Aaalotance  Program 
(KSAP)  As  you  know.  It  was  ESAP  for  which 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  175  mUUon 
and  in  which  several  ctvll  rights  groups  and 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  have  found 
serious  abuses  and  misvise  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds 

The  Leculership  Conference  had  been  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate-passed  school  aid  au- 
thorization measure  or  a  similar  bill  would 
have  been  enacted  by  now  lo  that  funds 
could  be  appropriated  under  that  new  au- 
thority In  the  absence  of  enactment  of 
such  a  bill,  we  have  no  objection  to  continu- 
ing the  funding  of  ESAP  on  a  temporary 
basts  so  that  funds  might  be  made  available 
to  d«ienr»«atlng  school  systems  to  meet 
emergency  additional  expenses  this  fall — to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  buses,  for  example. 
In  districts  which  must  undertake  substan- 
tially more  transportation  of  students  In  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  standards  of  integra- 
tion set  forth  in  the  Supreme  Courts  recent 
Swann  decision 

We  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  how- 
ever, tliat  while  we  do  not  oppose  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  temporarily  refunding 
ESAP  until  August  6.  we  would  not  support 
any  move  to  secure  Congreoslonal  approval 
of  a  special  appropriation  along  the  lines  of 
the  »75  million  item  of  last  year  We  l)elleve 
the  Congress  should  instead  be  focusing  its 
attention  upon  the  school  aid  legislation  au- 
thorizing 11  S  billion  In  assistance  to  school 
systems  which  are  desegregating  and  or  re- 
ducing racial  Isolation 
Respectfully, 

Olamxscx  Mttchxix. 
Chairman.  Legulattve  Committee. 


Thx  SxcaxTAar  or  Htalth, 

Education,  and  WBi,rAax, 

Waahington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WAi.TKm  F.  Mondai^, 
Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational     Opportunity.      US.      Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deas  Scnatob  Mondal,b:  I  thought  It 
would  be  helpful  to  provide  you  with  some 
background  on  the  Department's  reque«  to 
continue  the  emergency  school  assistance 
program. 

As  you  know,  early  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  submitted  the  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  designed  to  help 
school  districts  carry  out  successful  deseg- 
regation programs  The  Admlnistratloa  feels 
that  legislation  of  tills  nature  is  of  the  great- 
est Importance,  and  we  hope  that  a  bUl  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  be 
approved  In  the  very  near  future. 

Essentially,  our  current  dilemma  is  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  1971-72  school  year, 
a  number  of  school  districts  are  faced  with 
additional  desegregation  requirements,  and 
there  la  very  little  likelihood  that  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  or  similar  legislation 
will  be  enacted  In  time  to  meet  their  Imme- 
diate and  critical  needs. 

The  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Reaolu- 
tlon  742)  now  before  the  Senate  would 
continue  emergency  school  assistance  fund- 
ing provided  In  the  Oscal  year  1071  OfBce  oi 
Education  Appropriations  Act. 

The  authority  proposed  in  the  conunuing 
resolution  becomes  very  important  given  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Swann  v.  Cior- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  and 
in  companion  cases  handed  down  on  April 
20,  1971  The  effect  of  the  Swann  ruling  Is  to 
impose  additional  desegregation  require- 
ments on  those  school  systems  which  do  not 
now  meet  the  Constitutional  standards  set 
forth  in  ttiat  decision  At  the  moment  and 
until  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or  Its 
equivalent  t>ecomes  law.  the  only  authority 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  school 
districts  Is  that  which  is  embodied  In  the 
continuing  resolution  as  propoaad  by  the 
Sena^  Committee 

We  should  point  out  that,  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  we  would  be  providing 
such  emergency  assistance  only  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  must  make  significant  adjust- 
ments this  fall  In  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Swann  decision.  Revised  program 
regulations  to  this  effect  wUl  be  issued  short- 
ly in  the  event  the  Congress  approves  the 
continuing  resolution.  The  statutory  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  present  program  will, 
of  course,  remain  in  force  Our  purpose  under 
the  resolution  is  to  assist  comprehensive  de- 
segregation programs.  Including  activities 
such  as  teacher  training,  curriculum  revi- 
sion, and  support  services 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  anticipate  that  a 
considerably  smaller  numt>er  of  districts  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  continuing  resolution. 
This  will  facUltate  a  more  thorough  review 
of  each  application  in  light  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  in  administering  the  funds  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  1970-71  academic  year 

This  interim  action  under  the  continuing 
resolution  would,  of  course,  continue  only  for 
such  time  as  the  continuing  resolution  re- 
mains in  effect  or  untu  such  time  as  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or  Its  equivalent 
becomes  law. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  limited  emergency  measure  in  no 
way  preempts  the  larger  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  school  aid  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

The  President's  objective  Is  to  encourage 
all  school  districts  to  deal  affirmatively  with 
the  problems  of  minority  group  Isolation  In 
the  schools  and  the  funds  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution  wUl  not  meet  this  vital 


objective.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  thla 
crucial  legislation. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ELUOT  RiCHAJtOSON, 

Secretary. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  6531  >  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967:  to  increase  mihtary  pay;  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for  fis- 
cal year  1972;  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
HEBERT,  Mr  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr  Fisher. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr  Arends,  Mr.  O'Konski. 
and  Mr  Bray  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


ENROLLED   MEASURES   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

HR.  5257.  An  act  to  extend  the  school 
breakfast  and  special  food  programs;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  744  A  Joint 
resolution  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  742)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  had  In 
mind  addressing  myself  to  a  different 
part  of  this  measure  which  is  a  continu- 
ing resolution  on  many  matters,  but 
which  specifically  deals  *-lth  the  emer- 
gency school  assistance  program  which 
IS  also  contained  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

That  Involves  assistance  in  the  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
provided  $75  million  for  that  purpose, 
anticipating  the  emergency  school  aid 
program  which  would  amount  to  $1.5 
billion  for  2  years  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  contained  in  the  budget. 

The  Senate  passed  ."^uch  a  bill  which 
I  think  is  a  very  admirable  bill  The 
House  has  not  yet  acted  May  I  say  first 
that  I  am  deeply  regretful  that  the  House 
has  not  acted    Members  of  the  Senate 
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have  been  in  consultation  with  Members 
of  the  House  in  the  hope  of  laying  the 
groimdwork  for  action :  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  expeditiously  upon  thl.s  very  ur- 
gently needed  legislation  We  will  per- 
haps have  a  conference  on  the  bill.  How- 
ever, we  should  face  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  the  availability  of  $1.5 
billion  for  such  urgently  needed  pur- 
poses in  the  country  which  is  contained 
in  the  President's  budget  and  is  unused, 
although  the  need  is  towering  and  great. 

That  is  my  first  point,  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  operation  which  would 
mean,  until  August  6.  a  continuance  of 
the  right  to  spend  at  the  prevailmg  rates 
in  the  current  fiscal  year 

Mr.  President,  after  much  thought  I 
have  decided  to  be  m  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  obvious  difHcuIties  which  I  will 
specify.  First,  of  course,  and  foremost  Is 
the  failure  existing  in  the  other  body 
to  act  on  the  full  $1.5  billion  to  promote 
equal  opportunity.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  28. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  deep  feeling 
that  there  Ls  much  abuse  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  $75  million  which  we  appro- 
priated last  year 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent in  respect  of  the  specificity  of  that 
which  relates  to  the  spending  activities 
unrelated  to  the  desegregation  process, 
and  discnmmatory  activities  in  fimded 
districts,  for  example,  the  in-school  seg- 
regation among  children  of  a  different 
color  as  well  as  wholesale  firings  and  de- 
motions of  black  principals  and  black 
teachers,  that  excerpts  from  a  report  of 
General  Accounting  Offlce  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity of  which  I  am  a  member,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  a.s  excerpts 
from  comments  on  this  program  and  its 
operation  by  a  group  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, including  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  fund,  and  the  Washington 
research  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller    Genehals    Report    to    Select 
CoMMrrTKE  ON  EqcAL  Educational  Oppor- 

TUNITT 

WHT  THE  REVIEW  Wj^g  MADE 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
(OAO)  reviewed  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  for  approving  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  school  dlstrlcu  to  defray  the 
costs  of  meeting  special  problems  arising 
from   school   desegregation. 

To  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  school 
districts  that  were  desegregating  the  Pres- 
ident, on  May  25.  1970.  requested  that  the 
Congress  appropriate,  under  six  exl-stlng 
legislative  authorities.  $150  mUllon  to  be 
made  available  Immediately  to  these  school 
districts  On  August  18.  1970,  the  Congress 
appropriated  one-half  of  this  amount  and 
thereby  established  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance   Program. 

In  accordance  with  the  Committee's  re- 
quest, OAO  selected  grants  made  to  60  school 
districts  for  ita  review  of  approval  pro- 
cedures. The  50  grants,  which  were  made  by 
Ave  of  the  HEW  regional  offices,  totaled  about 
•  14  million,  or  about  25  percent  of  the  ap- 
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proximately  »65  mUllon  in  grants  made  to  793 
school  districts  as  of  November  13,  1970. 

This  review  was  conducted  at  HEW  head- 
quarters, Washington,  DC,  and  at  five  HEW 
regional  offices.  No  work  was  done  at  the 
grantee  school  districts.  Consequently,  this 
report  does  not  contain  comments  on  the 
procedures  and  expenditures  of  the  school 
districts  relating  to  these  grants  As  a  fol- 
low on  to  this  review.  OAO  plans  to  make  re- 
views at  the  school  districts  to  examine  into 
the  expenditures  of  the  grant  funds. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  HEW  have  not 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  formally  exam- 
ine and  comment  on  this  report,  although 
most  of  the  matters  were  discussed  with 
agency  officials 

riNDINCS  AND  CONCLTJSIONS 

Pocedural  weakneases 

OAO  believes  that,  in  many  cases,  school 
districts  did  not  submit  with  their  applica- 
tions, nor  did  HEW  regional  offices  obtain, 
sufficient  information  to  enable  a  proper  de- 
termination that  the  grants  were  made  in 
accordance  with  program  regulations  or  that 
the  grants  were  in  line  with  the  purpose  of 
the  program. 

Most  of  the  applications  did  not  contain 
comprehensive  statements  of  the  problems 
faced  m  achieving  and  maintaining  desegre- 
gated school  systems,  nor  did  they  contain 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  proposed  activi- 
ties designed  to  comprehensively  and  effec- 
tively meet  such  problems.  Particularly,  there 
was  a  lack  of  documentation  in  the  regional 
files  as  to  how  the  proposed  activities  would 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  children  In- 
cident to  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  In  the  schools.  (See 
pp.  26,  45.  and  55  ) 

Therefore  QAO  believes  that  the  applica- 
tions in  many  cases  did  not  provide  HEW 
with  an  adequate  means  for  determining  that 
project  approvals  were  based  up)on  considera- 
tion of  such  required  factors  as  the  appli- 
cants' needs  for  assistance,  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  projects,  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  projects  dealt  with  the  problems  faced 
by  the  school  districts  In  desegregating  their 
schools. 

The  files  supporting  most  of  the  grants  re- 
viewed did  not  evidence  full  compliance  by 
the  school  districts  with  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  blraclal  and  student 
advisory  committees  Also  most  of  the  appli- 
cations did  not  contain,  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations, adequate  descriptions  of  the  methods 
procedures,  or  objective  criteria  that  could 
be  used  by  an  Independent  organization  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  project. 
(See  pp.  38.  39,  47.  51.  58.  61,  67    and  69  ) 

Officials  In  HEW's  Atlanta  Regional  Office 
which  made  28  of  the  50  granu  reviewed,  told 
GAO  that  they  generally  did  not  have  de- 
tailed Information  beyond  that  In  the  project 
files  concerning  the  program  activities  set 
forth  In  the  applications  Some  said  that 
they  did  not  have  time,  prior  to  grant  ap- 
proval, to  seek  additional  Information  and 
had  to  rely  on  school  district  officials  to  Iden- 
tify the  major  problems  which  the  districts 
faced  In  desegregating  their  schools  and  to 
propose  programs  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems. 

Officials  in  HEWs  Dallas  Regional  Office, 
which  made  12  of  the  grants  agreed,  in  gen- 
eral, that  many  of  the  applications  did  not 
contain  adequate  statements  of  the  problems 
or  descriptions  of  the  activities  designed  to 
meet  these  problems  Officials  in  both  the 
Dallas  and  Philadelphia  Regional  Offices— 
the  Philadelphia  office  made  seven  of  the 
grants  reviewed— told  OAO  that  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  projects,  prior  to  project  ap- 
proval, on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  school  districts'  problems  and  of  their 
contacts  with  school  officials  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Information  as  considered  necessary 
There  was  an  almost  complete  lack  oT  docu- 
mentation m  the  flies  with  respect  to  the 


additional  Information  that  was  known  to,  or 
obtained  by  these  regional  officials  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  had  determined  that  tb* 
projects  merited  approval 

In  the  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco  Re- 
gional Offices  which  approved  a  total  of  three 
applications,  the  applications  seemed  to  have 
provided  sufficient  Information  to  enable 
regional  officials  to  determine  that  the  pro- 
posed activities  were  in  line  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program. 

Transfer  of  property  in  Louitiana 
OAO  noted  that  Louisiana  law  requires 
that  school  districts  furnish  school  books 
and  school  supplies  to  students  In  private 
schools  and  provides  that  transportation  may 
be  furnished  to  students  attending  parochial 
schools  HEW  regional  officials  contacted  14 
Louisiana  school  districts  prior  to  grant  ap- 
proval and  determined  that  the  majority  had 
transferred  property  or  had  provided  trans- 
portation to  private  schools  under  the  SUte 
law.  For  the  two  Louisiana  districts  Included 
In  GAOs  review,  HEW  determined  that 
neither  district  had  transferred  property  or 
had  provided  transportation  to  private 
schools  HEW  decided  to  certify  that  the 
Louisiana  school  districts  were  eligible  for 
program  funding  if  it  had  no  Indications  of 
civil  rights  violations  other  than  the  transfers 
allowed  by  Louisiana  law. 

Questionable  Situationa 

OAO  believes  that  HEW  should  have  ques- 
tloned.  prior  to  grant  approval,  the  following 
situations  noted  during  GAOs  review 

One  school  district  appeared  to  have  been 
ineligible  to  participate  in  the  program,  be- 
cause it  had  entered  the  terminal  phase  of 
its  desegregation  plan  prior  to  the  time  pe- 
riod specified  in  the  regulations  for  eligibility. 
After  OAO  brought  the  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  HEW  officials  payments  under  the 
grant  were  suspended,  pending  a  final  deter- 
mination of  eligibility.  (See  p   20.) 

Information  pertaining  to  another  school 
district  indicated  that  program  funds  may 
have  been  used,  contrary  to  regulations,  to 
supplant  non-FederaJ  funds  available  to  the 
district  prior  to  approval  of  its  grant.  (See 
p.  37.) 

Information  in  the  regional  files  at  the 
time  that  one  districts  application  was  re- 
viewed showed  that  the  ratio  of  minority  to 
nonmlnority  faculty  in  each  school  within 
the  district  was  not  substantially  the  same 
as  the  ratio  for  the  entire  school  system,  con- 
trary to  the  regulations    iSee  p  59  ) 

GAO  noted  another  case  where  Informa- 
tion that  had  become  available  after  the 
grant  was  made  Indicated  that  program 
funds  may  have  been  used  t-o  supplant  non- 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  the 
school  district.  (See  p.  37.) 

Reaaons  for  Weaknesses 
OAO  believes  that  the  weaknesses  in  the 
HEW  procedures  and  practices  were  due.  to 
a  large  degree,  to  HEWs  policy  of  emphasizing 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  program  and  to 
its  desire  for  expeditious  funding,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  more  thorough  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  school  districts  applications,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  adequacy  of  described  program 
activities  in  satisfying  program  requirements. 
OAO  believes  that,  to  overcome  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  HEW  grant  approval  procedures, 
HEW  should  undertake  a  strong  monitoring 
program  to  help  ensure  that  the  grant  funds 
already  made  available  to  the  school  districts 
are  being  used  solely  for  program  purposes 
and  not  for  educational  assistance  in  general 
GAO  recognizes  that  i>ostgrant  reviews  at 
certain  grantee  school  districts  are  currently 
being  made  by  HEW  regional  officials 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OR   St'GCESTIONS 

GAO  believes  that,  m  the  event  additional 
Federal  funding  is  authorized  for  similar  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  to  defray  the  costs 
of  meeting  special  problems  arising  from  the 
desegregation  of  elementary   and  secondary 
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schoola.  HSW  should  rtren^hen  Its  proce- 
dures for  approv«i  of  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts Such  action  should 

Provide  sufficient  time  for  re^onal  offlclals 
to  m&ke  a  thorough  review  and  evaluation  of 
each  application  received  so  that  approval 
will  tje  CMsed  on  an  understanding  of  the 
protjipms  fa.~e<l  in  Achieving  and  maintaining 
a  desegregated  school  system  and  on  an  ade- 
quate determination  that  the  proposed  activ- 
ities are  designed  to  meet  such  problems 

Require  that  all  information  relied  upon 
In  approving  school  district  a.ppllcatlans. 
whether  obtained  orally  or  In  writing,  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  so  that  the  basis 
upon  which  grant  approvals  are  made  will 
be  re*dUy  available  to  HEW  program  mana- 
gers or  to  others  authorized  to  review  the 
conduct  of  the  prograjn 

Provide  for  an  effective  monitoring  system 
to  help  ensure  that  (1)  grant  funds  made 
available  to  the  school  districts  are  being 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  their  appli- 
cations and  (21  the  school  districts  are  com- 
plying with  HEW  regulations  or  nondlscrlml- 
nAtlon  as  well  as  with  the  other  assurances 
given  In  thetr  appUc&tlons 

Th«    EMmcBNCT    School    Assutancz    Pmo- 

CKAM — An     EVaa^UATION 

nrrmoDucnoN    ahd    st^iMcaxy 

The  promise  of  the  Emerge ncy'^cbool  As- 
sistance Program  has  been  broken 

Punds  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress last  August  to  help  desegregated  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  used  for  general  school 
aid  purposes  unrelated  to  desegregation.  In 
many  Instances,  funds  have  been  granted 
to  school  districts  that  are  continuing  to 
discriminate  against  black  children. 

This  report  prepared  by  a  group  of  pri- 
vate organizations  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  race  education  and  poverty.  Is  an 
evaluation  of  the  first  months  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program  ( ESAP  i  The  report  Is  based  upon 
personal  visits  to  nearly  300  school  districts 
receiving  ESAP  grants  by  attorneys  and  by 
other  persoiis  experlenceid  In  school  deseg- 
regation oroblems,  and  unon  a  review  of  the 
grant  proposals  of  over  360  successful  appli- 
cant   districts 

We  found  serious  defects  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program 

1  Large  numbers  of  grants  have  gone  to 
districts  engaging  In  serious  and  widespread 
racla;  dlscnnvlnatlon  Of  the  295  ESAP-as- 
slsted  districts  which  we  visited  179  were 
engaged  in  practices  that  rendered  them  In. 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  .statute  and 
the  Regulations  In  87  others,  »-e  found  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  consider  the  districts' 
eligibility  questionable  In  only  29 — less  than 
10  percent — did  we  find  no  evidence  of  ille- 
gal practices    Specifically    we  found 

94  clear  and  18  questionable  cases  of  seg- 
regation of  classrooms  or  facilities  within 
schools: 

47  clear  and  10  questionable  cases  of  seg- 
regation or  discrimination  In  transportation; 

63  clear  and  4  questionable  cases  m  which 
faculties  and  staff  had  not  been  desegregated 
In  accordance  with  applicable  requirements, 

98  clear  and  123  questionable  cases  of 
discrimination  In  dismissal  or  demotion  of 
black  teachers  or  principals 

12  clear  and  4  questionable  violations  of 
student  assignment  plans  approved  by  HEW 
or  ordered  by  the  courts. 

13  clear  and  39  questionable  cases  of  as- 
sistance by  the  grantee  school  district  to 
private  segregated  schools. 


'  The  organizations  Involved  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  report  are  American  Prlends 
Service  Committee.  Delta  Ministry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  ClvU  Rights  Under  Law,  Lawyers 
Constitutional  Defense  Committee,  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc  . 
and  Washington  Research  Project 


2  ESCP  funds  have  been  used  to  support 
projects  which  are  racist  In  their  conception, 
and  projects  which  will  resegregate  black 
students  within  Integrated  schools 

3,  A  substantial  portion  of  the  "emergency" 
desegregation  funds  have  not  been  used  to 
deal  with  desegregation  emergencies,  they 
have  been  spent  for  purposes  which  can  only 
be  characterized  as  general  aid  to  education 
Many  of  the  grants  are  going  to  meet  ordi- 
nary costs  of  running  any  school  system,  such 
as  hiring  more  teachers  and  teacher  aides, 
buying  new  textbooks  and  equipment,  and 
repairing  buildings — needs  that  desegregat- 
ing districts  have  in  comxnon  with  school 
systems  throughout  the  United  States 

4.  Orants  were  made  to  school  districts 
that  are  not  operating  under  terminal  de- 
segregation plans  and  therefore  do  not  meet 
the  Initial  condition  of  ellglblUty  for  BSAP 
funds. 

5  In  the  haste  to  get  some  money  to  as 
many  southern  school  districts  as  possible, 
ESAP  money  has  been  dissipated  in  grants 
which  In  many  cases  are  too  small  to  deal 
comprehensively  and  effectively  with  the 
problems   of   desegregation. 

8  In  contrast  to  the  hasty  and  haphazard 
way  In  which  grants  for  school  districts  have 
been  approved,  the  significant  provision  of 
the  ESAP  Regulations  authorizing  commu- 
nity groups  to  receive  grants  under  the  pro- 
gram to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  desegre- 
gation process  has  been  virtually  Ignored — 
not  a  single  grant  has  been  made  to  a  com- 
munity group 

7  In  many  districts,  biraclal  advisory 
conunlttees  have  not  been  constituted  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  of  the 
Regulations. 

8.  The  funding  priorities  used  by  ESAP 
administrators  have  beeci  distorted  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  ESAP  funds  have  gone 
to  projects  that  emphasize  student  and  com- 
munity programs  designed  to  Improve  race 
relations  in  desegregating  districts. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  the  bUl 
passed  by  the  Senate  contains  several 
safeguards  against  discrimination,  as  we 
found  in  the  utilization  of  the  $75  mil- 
lion, safeguards  principally  contained  In 
section  5'd''li  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  b*  pnnted  In  the 
RrcoRD  as  well  as  the  findings  relative  to 
desegregation  activities  permissible — and 
which  we  think  should  be  pwrmissJble — 
with  the  use  of  this  money  as  contained 
in  section  6  of  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

EUCIBILrrT    FOB    ASSISTANCX 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  5(d)(1)  No  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
If  It  has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  transferred  (directly  or  Indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to,  or  made  any  service 
available  to.  any  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  (or  any  organization  controlling,  or 
Intending  to  establish,  such  a  school  or 
school  system)  without  prior  determination 
that  such  nonpublic  school  or  school  system 
(1)  Is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segregated 
basis  as  an  alternative  for  children  seeking 
to  avoid  attendance  in  desegregated  public 
schools,  and  (ID  does  not  otherwise  practice, 
or  permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  oa. 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
the  operation  of  any  school  activity: 

(B)  had  In  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  lor  has  resulted)  in 
the  disproportionate  demotion  or  dismissal 
of  Instructional  or  other  personnel  from 
minority  groups  In  oonjunctlon  with  de- 
segregation or  the  conduct  of  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  5.  or  otherwise  engaged  In 


discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  as- 
signment of  employees  of  the  agency  (or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any   administrative  responsibility): 

(C)  In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  sec- 
tion 5.  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  results  In  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonminorlty  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day ' 
Prowled,  however.  That  the  foregoing  does 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  bona  fide  ability 
grouping  by  a  local  education  agency  as  a 
standard   pedagogical    practice:    or 

(  Di  had  In  effect  any  other  practice,  policy, 
or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  currlcular  or 
extracurricular  activities  (or  parUclpatlon 
therein  by  children)  In  order  to  avoid  the 
participation  of  minority  group  children  in 
such  activities,  which  dlaciimlruttes  among 
children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
natiortal  origin: 

except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(Di,  such  agency  may  make  application  for 
a  waiver  of  ineligibility,  which  application 
shall  specify  the  reason  for  Its  ineligibility, 
contain  such  Information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation  In 
order  to  insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  in  the 
Ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
Include  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 
•  •  •  •  • 

AtrrHoaizxo  Acrtvmxs 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  and  apportioned  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  4  ( which  have  not  been 
reserved  under  ptaragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  )  shall  be  available  for  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  that  State  which  have  been  estab- 
lished as  eligible  under  section  S(ai  ,  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  following 
programs  and  projects  under  the  compre- 
hensive dlstrlctwlde  plan  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  S(a)  as  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

( 1 )  The  development  and  use  of  new 
curricula  and  Instructional  methods,  prac- 
tices, and  techniques  (and  the  acquisition 
of  instructional  materials  relating  thereto) 
to  support  a  program  of  Instruction  for  chil- 
dren from  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Including  Instruction  in  the 
language  and  cultural  heritage  of  minority 
groups 

(2)  Remedial  services,  beyond  those  pro- 
vided under  the  regular  school  program  con- 
ducted by  the  local  educational  agency. 
Including   studcnt-to-student    tutoring 

(3)  Guidance  and  counseling  services, 
beyond  those  provided  under  the  regular 
school  program  conducted  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  designed  to  promote  mutueJ 
understanding  among  minority  group  and 
non-minority  group  parents,  children,  and 
teachers. 

(4)  Administrative  and  auxiliary  services 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  project 

(5)  Community  activities.  Including  public 
information  efforts.  In  support  of  a  plan, 
program,  project,  or  other  activities  described 
In  this  section. 

(6)  Recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  of 
teacher  aides  Protnded.  That  In  recruiting 
teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
parents  of  children  attending  schools  aeslsted 
under  section  5  ( a  i 

(7i  Inservlce  teacher  training  designed  to 
enhance  the  success  of  schools  assisted  under 
section  5(a)  through  crontracls  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  other  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  and  organizations  individ- 
ually determined  by  the  Commissioner  to 
have   special    competence   for   such   purpose. 
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(8)  Planning  programs  and  projects  under 
this  section,  the  evaluation  of  such  programs 
and  projects,  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  programs  and 
projects. 

(9)  Repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities  (including 
the  acquisition,  installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  Instructional  equipment) 
and  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom 
units  or  other  mobile  education  facilities 
In  the  case  of  programs  and  projects  in- 
volving activities  described  in  paragraph  (9). 
the  Inclusion  of  such  activities  must  be  found 
to  be  a  necessary  component  of.  or  necessary 
to  facilitate,  a  program  or  project  involving 
other  activities  described  in  this  section  or 
subsection  (bi.  and  In  no  case  involve  an 
expenditure  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  made  available  to  the  applicant  to 
carry  out  the  program  or  project  The  Com- 
missioner shall  by  regulation  define  the  term 
"rep)alr  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration". 

(b)  Sums  reserved  under  section  4(a)(2) 
with  respect  to  any  State  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  that  State  making  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  section  5(b)  to 
carry  out  Innovative  pilot  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  are  specifically  designed  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of  minority 
group  Isolation,  by  Improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  children  in  minority  group 
isolated  schools.  Including  only  the  activities 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)  of 
subsection  (a),  as  they  may  be  used  to  ac- 
complish such  purpose 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6  shall  also  be  avEUlable  for  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  any  local  educational 
agencies  In  such  State,  to  assist  such  agencies 
in  carrying  out  programs  as  may  be  required 
or  provided  for  In  the  court  order  applicable 
to  such  agency  referred  to  in  section  5(a) 
(1)(A)  (l)(I), 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Department  will  issue 
guidelines  under  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  are  compatible  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  as  contained  in  Its 
bill, 

Mr.  President,  in  withholding  opposi- 
tion to  the  continuing  resolution  on  this 
subject,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I 
am  deeply  moved  by  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  received  today  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Secrttart   or   Health,   E^tj- 
CATioN  akd  Welfare. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon,  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
V.S   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  I  thought  It  would 
be  helpful  to  provide  you  with  some  back- 
ground on  the  Department's  request  to  con- 
tinue the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  early  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  submitted  the  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  designed  to  help 
school  districts  carry  out  successful  desegre- 
gation programs  The  AdmlnUtratlon  feels 
that  legislation  of  this  nature  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  we  hope  that  a  bUl  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  be 
approved  In  the  very  near  future 

Essentially,  our  current  dilemma  is  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  1971-72  school  year, 
a  number  of  school  districts  are  faced  with 
additional  desegregation  requirements,  and 
there  Is  very  Utile  lUtellhood  that  the  Emer- 


gency School  Aid  Act  or  similar  legUlatlon 
will  be  enacted  in  time  to  meet  their  Immedi- 
ate and   critical   needs 

The  continuing  resolution  (H.J  Resolu- 
tion 742)  now  before  the  Senate  would  con- 
tinue emergency  school  assistance  funding 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act. 

The  authority  propxased  in  the  continuing 
resolution  becomes  ver>'  important  given  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Swann  v  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education  and 
in  companion  cases  handed  down  on 
April  20,  1971  The  effect  of  the  Swann  rul- 
ing to  to  lmp>o8e  additional  desegregation 
requirements  on  those  school  systems  which 
do  not  now  meet  the  Constitutional  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  that  decision.  At  the  mo- 
ment and  untu  the  Emergency  Sch(x>l  Aid 
Act  or  Its  equivalent  becomes  law,  the  only 
authority  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  school  districts  is  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  continuing  resolution  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Committee. 

We  should  point  out  that,  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  we  would  be  providing 
such  emergency  assistance  only  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  must  make  significant  adjust- 
ments this  fall  m  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Swann  decision  Revised  program 
regulations  to  this  effect  will  be  issued 
shortly  in  the  event  the  Congress  approves 
the  continuing  resolution.  The  statutory 
provisions  applicable  to  the  present  p(rogram 
will,  of  course,  remain  in  force  Our  purpose 
under  the  resolution  Is  to  assist  comprehen- 
sive desegregation  programs.  Including  ac- 
tivities such  as  teacher  training,  curriculum 
revision,  and  support  services 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  anticipate  that  a 
considerably  smaller  number  of  districts  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  dur- 
ing the  perlixl  of  the  continuing  resolution 
This  win  facilitate  a  more  thorough  review 
of  each  application  in  light  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  in  administering  the  funds 
during  the  course  of  the  1970-71  academic 
year. 

This  Interim  action  under  the  continuing 
resolution  would,  of  course,  continue  only 
for  such  time  as  the  continuing  resolution 
remains  in  effect  or  until  such  time  as  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  or  its  equivalent 
becomes  law 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  limited  emergency  measure  In 
no  way  preempts  the  larger  scojie  and  pur- 
pose of  the  school  aid  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  House 

The  President's  objective  Is  to  encourage 
all  school  districts  to  deal  affirmatively  with 
the  problems  of  minority  group  isolation  in 
the  schcxils  and  the  funds  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution  will  not  meet  this  vi- 
tal objective  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on 
this  crucial  legislation 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliott  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary points  out  the  urgency  of  provid- 
ing some  additional  and  contmuing 
funds  for  the  districts  in  the  country  now 
facing  the  process  of  undertaking  sub- 
stantial new  desegregation  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  decision  in  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  required  busing  to  achieve  de- 
segregation. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. He  has  no  time  to  >'ield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  imder  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  could  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  spells  out 
the  fact  that  these  districts  which  are 
now  under  the  mandate  of  busing  require 
ongoing  sums  in  order  to  do  what  the 
country  and  the  Court  expects  them  to 
do.  So,  in  withholding  any  opposition  to 
this  continuing  resolution,  I  am  deeply 
motivated  by  the  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Leadership  Conference 
of  Civil  Rights,  imder  the  signature  of 
Clarence  Mitchell,  chairman  of  its  legis- 
lative committee.  The  Leadership  Con- 
ference IS  really  a  consortium  of  civil 
rights  organizations  in  this  field  They, 
too,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated, 
feel  that  we  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  enactment  of  this  particular  con- 
tinuance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Leadership  Conterencr  on 

Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Senate  Select   Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional  Opportunities.   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts;  In  response  to  your 
Inquiry,  the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU 
Rights,  which  supported  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  recently  by  the  Senate,  rec- 
ognizes that  the  continuing  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  week  contains  funds 
to  continue  temporarily  the  so-called  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program  ( ESAP  I  As 
you  know.  It  was  ESAP  for  which  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  *75  million  and  in 
which  several  civil  rights  groups  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  found  serious 
abuses  and  misuse  of  the  appropriated  funds. 

The  Leadership  Conference  had  been  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate-passed  schixjl  aid  au- 
thorization measure  or  a  similar  bill  would 
have  been  enacted  by  now  so  that  funds 
could  be  appropriated  under  that  new  au- 
thority In  the  absence  of  enactment  of  such 
a  bUl.  we  have  no  objection  to  continuing  the 
funding  of  ESAP  on  a  temporary  basis  so  that 
funds  might  be  made  available  to  desegregat- 
ing school  systems  to  meet  emergency  addi- 
tional expenses  this  fall — to  assist  in  the 
purch».ie  of  buses,  for  example,  in  districts 
which  must  undertake  substantially  more 
:ran.'.portation  of  students  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  standards  of  integration  S3t  forth 
m  the  Supreme  Courts  recent  Swann  deci- 
sion. 

We  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  how- 
ever, that  while  we  do  not  oppose  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  temporarily  refunding 
ESAP  until  August  6,  we  would  not  support 
any  move  to  secure  Congressional  approval  of 
a  special  appropriation  along  the  lines  of  the 
«75  million  item  of  last  year.  We  believe  the 
Congress  should  Instead  be  focusing  its  at- 
tention upon  the  sch(X>l  aid  legislation  au- 
thorizing (1.5  billion  in  assistance  to  school 
systems  which  are  desegregating  and  or  re- 
ducing racial  isolation 
Respectfully, 

Clarence  MrrcHTLi., 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  make  it 
clear,  we  emphtisize  that  we  reserve  the 
right   of   opposition   to   the   continuing 
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resolution  for  this  purpose  after  August  6 
In  tiie  absence  of  me  passage  of  a  bill  by 
the  other  body  We  fee]  uiat  :o  continue 
the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram by  means  of  a  continuing  resolution 
thereafter  would  only  be  one  way  of 
blocking  action  on  an  essential  piece  of 
legislauon  with  $15  billion  waiUng  to  be 
used  for  these  vital  purposes  nationwide 

We  wish  to  serve  unequivocal  notice 
that  we  shall  not  be  disposed  favorably 
to  a  continuance  beyond  the  AuRust  6 
date  for  the  reasons  stated  and  we  go 
along  with  the  continuance  at  this  time 
precisely  for  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth 
and  which  are  set  forth  in  the  respective 
letters  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  and  the  chairmsm 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civi!  Rights. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  frcm  North  Daicota  yield  to 
me  1  minute  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment' 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nay?  were  ordered 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me 
1  minute  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield 

Mr  JAVTTS  Would  the  Senator  teU 
me  precisely  why  he  picked  %&  billion' 
How  does  that  compare  with  the  situa- 
tion last  year.  when.  I  recall,  the  figure 
was  considerably  less? 

As  one  who  has  to  vote.  I  am  worried 
about  the  arbitrariness  of  the  cut  rather 
than  the  desirability  of  a  cut,  with  which 
I  sigree  I  am  concerned  about  its  steep- 
ness and  its  arbitrary  character 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  reason  was  that 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions originally  appropriated  $68  7  bil- 
lion .After  that  there  was  a  supplemental. 
The  diflerence  between  the  amount  we 
are  providing  In  this  continuing  reso- 
lution amendment  Ls  about  $5  2  billion. 
This  would  amount  to  about  7  percent  In 
reductions  below  the  expenditure  of  last 
year.  That  was  about  the  same  percent- 
age That  compares  with  approximately 
what  we  tried  to  do  last  year  We  made  a 
similar  resolution  and  the  difficulty  is 
that  this  year  the  administration  asked 
for  an  increase 

In  addition,  there  Is  one  other  compli- 
cation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  PROXMIRE   I  thank  the  Senator, 

The  complication  is  that  the  Allott 
amendment  was  agreed  to  and  a  similar 
amendment  was  agreed  to  In  the  House, 
which  increased  pay  by  $17  billion  above 
the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  President  expects  to 
spend  more  this  year  Altogether,  we 
would  reduce  the  requested  expenditure 
including  the  pay  Increase,  by  about  $8  7 
billion  or  about  11  percent  That  is  a  re- 
duction below  what  they  project,  but  a 
much  more  modest  reduction  below  what 
they  are  spending  this  year 

In  view  of  the  fact  there  Is  a  cutback 
In  Vietnam  of  about  $16  billion  since  the 


peak,  and  a  cutback  In  military  person- 
nel of  about  1  million  since  the  peak,  if 
those  savings  are  added  up  there  is  a  $26 
billion  reduction,  we  should  have  a  peace 
dividend  of  some  kind.  Even  with  the 
overlap,  there  should  be  at  least  a  $20 
billion  reduction 

Allowing  all  that  one  wishes  to  for  in- 
flation. It  would  seem  there  would  be  $8  5 
or  $9  billion  we  could  reduce,  and  permit 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  operate  as 
they  did  I  realize  that  is  m  dispute,  but 
that  Ls  our  hope. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

The  unwise  or  unreasonable  part  of 
this  amendment  is  that  the  House  has 
not  acted.  They  have  acted  on  the  au- 
thorization but  not  on  the  appropriation. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  authoriza- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations held  hearings  for  6  or  7 
weeks  day  after  day  We  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  take  action  and  we  cannot 
imtil  the  House  takes  action. 

Why  must  Uie  Senate  take  this  precipi- 
tate action?  This  only  applies  for  the  next 
5  weeks. 

Where  will  the  cut  be  made?  It  would 
take  1  month  to  make  plans  Therefore, 
it  Is  unreasonable  The  unreasonable 
part  Is  that  the  proponents  will  not  give 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  a 
chance  to  take  action 

We  cut  appropriations  for  defense 
rather  sharply  last  year  They  were 
deeper  this  year  than  I  wanted  to  go  But 
we  should  have  a  chance  to  act.  to  con- 
sider It,  and  to  consider,  particularly, 
where  the  cut  should  be  made 

Mr  JAVrrS   I  thank  my  colleague 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  that 
the  time  be  charged  against  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonom  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  'Mr    Nklson) 


EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    ACT- 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr  NE3.SON  Mr  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS  31  >  to  provide  during 
times  of  high  unemployment  for  pro- 
grsmis  of  public  service  employment  for 
unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gambrill)  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

•  The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
House  proceedings  of  June  28,  1971  pp. 
22444-22448.    Concrxssional    Record  ) 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  Report  on  S  31. 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  has 
been  f\led  with  the  Senate. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  Is  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  April  1  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  10  It  is  designed  to  put 
unemployed  people  to  work  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  by  pmviding  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  which  will  hire  un- 
employed people  for  vital,  necessary  jobs 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  financed 
because  of  State  and  local  budget  limi- 
tations 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees 
agreed  essentially  to  accept  the  Senate 
bill,  although  a  number  of  features  from 
the  House  biU— originally  H  R  3613— 
were  incori)orated  Into  the  conference  re- 
port at  the  request  of  House  Members 
and  the  Labor  Department. 

Thus,  the  bill  authorizes  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  transitional  employment,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate,  to  help  the  Na- 
tion move  from  a  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  more  normal  unemployment 
levels  Funds  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion are  triggered  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  averages  4  5  percent  or 
more  for  3  consecutive  months  If  the 
national  unemployment  rate  averages 
below  4  5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months,  no  further  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated under  this  legislation,  except  that 
even  after  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment recedes  below  4  5  percent,  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment — 6  percent  or 
more — will  remain  eligible  under  the 
Special  Employment  Assistance  section 
of  the  bill 

The  original  Senate  bill  authorized  up 
to  $750  million  In  fiscal  1972  and  up  to 
$1  billion  In  fiscal  1973  The  conference 
report  authorizes  these  amounts,  trig- 
gered by  4  5  percent  unemployment,  but 
also  authorizes  an  additional  special  em- 
ployment assistance  program  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  of  $250  million  each 
year  to  be  made  available  to  units  of  gen- 
eral government  which  have  within  them 
axeas  of  6  percent  unemployment  or 
higher 

Other  major  dlflferences  between  the 
original  Senate  blU  S  31  as  It  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  report 
are  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  Included  private  non- 
profit agencies  among  eligible  applicants 
for  public  service  employment  programs 
The  conference  report  eliminates  such 
agencies 

The  House  bill  provided  preference  for 
veterans  who  served  In  Korea  or  Indo- 
china sut)S€quent  to  August  4,  1964  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  conference  report  requires 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to 
such  veterans  In  filling  Jobs  under  this 
bill 

The  House  bill  provided  that  no  more 
than  one-third  of  people  hired  under  the 
program  would  be  professionals  as  de- 
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fined  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  conference  report  adopted  this  pro- 
vision Also  adopted  was  a  provision  that 
Federal  funds  could  not  pay  salaries 
greater  than  $12,000  under  this  act.  If 
a  State  or  a  community  chose  to  supple- 
ment an  employee's  salary,  the  act  would 
not  forbid  such  supplementation. 

The  conference  also  adopted  the  House 
provision  which  limits  the  amount  which 
may  be  used  for  training  and  related  ex- 
penses under  such  programs  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act.  excluding  the  special  employ- 
ment assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  a  historic  comprehensive  man- 
power reorganization  and  public  service 
employment  bill  la.st  year  entitled  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970 
The  President  vetoed  that  act  for  two 
principal  reasons:  He  expressed  fear  that 
the  public  service  employment  jobs  might 
become  dead-end  Jobs,  and  he  disagreed 
with  the  manner  in  which  manpower 
training  programs  were  to  be  reorga- 
nized under  the  bill  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  avoids  both  of  those 
objections. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  said : 

Transitional  and  short-term  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies. 

After  the  President  vetoed  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  na- 
tional unemployment  continued  to  In- 
crease. It  reached  6  percent  and  then  6.2 
percent,  the  level  at  which  It  presently 
stands.  It  appeared  obvious  to  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  were  respwnsible 
for  manpower  lef<islation  that  something 
Immediately  had  to  be  done  Therefore, 
during  the  brief  recess  period  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress  and 
the  convening  of  the  91st  Congress  we 
drafted  a  new  bipartisan  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  to  provide  pre- 
cisely that  program  of  ■'transitional  and 
short-term  public  service  employment." 

The  extent  to  which  we  succeeded  in 
designing  a  bill  to  meet  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  the  veto  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion informed  the  conferees  that  if  they 
would  agree  on  essentially  the  Senate- 
passed  bUl,  S.  31,  they  could  have  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  bill  would  be 
signed. 

This  was  very  welcome  news  to  confer- 
ees in  both  parties.  The  willingness  of 
the  administration  to  accept  essentially 
the  Senate  bill  led  to  a  speedy  resolution 
of  the  differences  between  the  houses. 
The  compromise  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously by  all  the  participants  in  the  con- 
ference, and  all  but  one  of  those  ap- 
pointed as  conferees  have  signed  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  F>resident.  here  Is  how  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  will  work. 

It  will  take  effect  Immediately  upon  be- 
ing signed  by  the  President  Of  course, 
appropriations  must  first  be  enacted 

Any  unit  of  general  government  is  eli- 
gible to  submit  applications  to  operate 
programs  under  this  act  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  This  includes  cities,  counties. 
States.  Federal  institutions,  and  public 
agencies  and  institutions  which  are  sub- 
divisions of  State  and  local  government. 


Rather  than  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  prime  sponsor- 
ship as  proposed  in  comprehensive  man- 
power reform  legislation,  this  legislation 
emphasizes  the  eligibility  of  a  broad  ar- 
ray of  public  sponsors  so  as  to  achieve 
the  quickest  possible  implementation  of 
the  act.  and  the  maximum  benefit  to- 
ward easing  the  Nation  toward  more  nor- 
mal employment  levels.  While  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  have  to  make  choices  among  appli- 
cants on  reasonable  grounds,  it  Ls  not  in- 
tended that  a  new  system  of  prime  spon- 
sorships be  established  under  this  emer- 
gency program. 

The  Federal  Government  will  pay  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
remaining  contribution  may  be  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  cash.  Because  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  fund  additional  jobs  to 
reduce  unemployment,  85  percent  of  the 
Federsd  cost  of  any  approved  program 
must  go  to  the  employees  in  the  form 
of  wages  or  employment  benefits. 

Persons  employed  under  this  act  are  to 
be  paid  the  highest  of  three  possible 
wage  levels — the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
the  State  minimum  wage,  or  the  pre- 
vailing wage  for  that  Job — or  a  compara- 
ble job — paid  by  the  same  employer.  This 
means  that  if  a  person  is  employed  in  a 
city  owned  hospital,  for  example,  he  will 
be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  Job 
which  would  be  paid  any  other  employee 
filling  that  job  or  a  comparable  Job. 

The  conference  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  conferees  emphasize  repeat- 
edly that  the  intent  is  not  to  create  dead- 
end or  make-work  jobs  The  intent  is  to 
provide  necessar>'.  bona  fide  full-fledged 
jobs  throughout  the  whole  range  of  gov- 
ernment service.  Conferees  emphasized 
that  the  phrase  transitional  employment 
applies  to  the  nature  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  rather  than  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  jobs  to  be  filled  under  the 
act.  The  Jobs  to  be  filled  are  not  to  be 
inherently  temporary  They  should  be 
the  same  as  any  other  Job  in  State  or 
local  service.  The  person  to  be  hired 
should  be  no  different  from  any  other 
employees  to  be  hired  in  State  and  lo- 
cal service  They  may  serve  in  jobs  fund- 
ed under  this  act  for  as  long  as  the  act 
IS  in  effect.  Neither  they  nor  the  unit  of 
government  sponsoring  the  program 
need  make  any  showing  that  they  are 
being  trained  for  future  placement  in 
some  other  Job.  Conferees  used  the  ex- 
amples of  schoolteachers  and  police- 
men to  mdite  that  the  purTX>se  of  this 
act  is  to  employ  full-fledged  public  em- 
ployees in  full-fledged  jobs,  not  to  cre- 
ate some  new  categories  of  substandard 
Jobs  or  to  impose  conditions  upon  po- 
tential employees  which  are  not  imposed 
upon  other  governmental  employees. 

The  legislation  uses  the  term  "transi- 
tional employment  " 

Transitional  employment  simply  de- 
scribes the  fact  that  a  person  Is  be- 
ing employed  for  up  to  2  years  with  funds 
provided  by  this  act — or  until  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  recedes  be- 
low 4 '2  percent  or  local  rates  below  6 
percent,  as  the  case  may  be — which  peri- 
od of  employment  is  contemplated  by  the 
legislation  to  be  transitional  to  contin- 
ued employment  or  advancement.  Such 


further  employment  or  advanced  posi- 
tion can  be  in  public  service — although, 
of  course,  federally  assisted  public  serv- 
ice employment  will  depend  upon  future 
legislative  action.  This  bill  does  not  pre- 
judge that  possibility  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  members 
of  Congress  with  differing  views  as  to  a 
permanent  public  service  employment 
program  can  join  together  m  support- 
ing this  emergency  legislation. 

But  the  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
nature  of  the  Jobs  must  not  be  preju- 
diced on  account  of  the  transitional  as- 
sistance under  this  legislation  for  em- 
ployment in  such  jobs  Public  service  jobs 
imder  this  legislation  must  be  like  any 
regular  job  and  the  participants  work 
on  the  Job  should  not  be  distinguishable 
from  other  persons  employed  by  the 
the  same  employer  in  similar  work. 

What.  then,  is  the  mearung  of  the  leg- 
islation's emphasis  upon  transitional  em- 
ployment? 

The  legislation  is  clear  in  spelling  this 
out  The  job  itself  is  in  no  way  different 
from  a  regular  job;  but  special  training, 
counseling,  and  supportive  services  are 
required  to  assist  persons  in  securing 
better  employment  if  the  public  ser\^ce 
Job  is  not  providing  sufficient  prospects 
for  advancement  or  continued  suitable 
employment.  In  any  event,  as  the  legis- 
lation approaches  its  expiration  or  is  de- 
tnggered  due  to  the  unemployment  rate 
approaching  4.5  percent,  assistance  and 
counseling  must  be  offered  to  help  the 
person  secure  another  Job  opportunity. 
The  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
manager  enumerates  the  act's  provisions 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  was  before  the  Senate 
on  April  1.  1971.  I  made  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  most  Important  to  make  clear  that 
that  is  not  the  manpower  bill — the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970 — which  the 
Congress  passed  and  the  President  vetoed 
last  December  16  That  was  a  much  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  reorganization  of 
Federal  manpower  training  programs,  com- 
bined with  a  permanent  public  service  em- 
ployment program  on  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial scale  That  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  68  to  6.  is  deserving  of  further  con- 
sideration and  will  be  taken  up  !n  due  course 
by  our  committee  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration's recently  introduced  new  msoipower 
bill,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 
However,  no  matter  how  hopeful  supporters 
of  these  bills  may  be.  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  their  effecUve  date  would 
have  to  be  delayed  until  sometime  In  1972. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  statement  to- 
day As  soon  as  our  subcommittee  com- 
pletes action  on  bill  S  2007  extendmg  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  2  more 
years,  we  will  begm  hearings  on  com- 
prehensive manpower  reform  legislation 
including  the  administration's  manpower 
revenue-sharing  bill.  S  1243,  on  which 
we  have  already  had  one  public  hear- 
ing. At  that  hearing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  testified  that  the  bill  was  not  ready 
for  action  and  required  further  work 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  an  allocation  formula  which  he  said 
created  certain  difficulties 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr  President,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr    JAVTTS    Is  debate  limited'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  debate  will  be  ter- 
minated at  1  05  pm.,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  business  under  the 
order 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
assistant  majority  leader  when  he  will 
call  up  this  conference  report  for  a  vote, 
in  view  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
facing  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Ui  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  '  Mr  Javits  > ,  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  at  some  point  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  this  afternoon,  if  possible,  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and,  foUowing  action  on  that,  to 
proceed  to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  31. 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
I  shall  seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
conference  report  and  that  another  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  at  least — perhaps 
other  Members  as  well — will  wish  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  it.  I  can  find  no  disposi- 
tion to  delay  the  matter,  but  I  am  not  In 
a  position  to  concur  In  any  unammous 
consent  request  limiting  time  I  am  con- 
fident that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
expedite  this  matter  and  the  business  of 
the  Senate 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  lead- 
ership appreciates  the  position  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator,  and 
will  act  in  conformity  therewith. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  conference  report  on  S.  31  to 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  bill  Is  excellently  tai- 
lored, in  my  opinion,  to  respond  to  five 
basic  aspects  of  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  which  the  Nation  now 
faces,  and  which  is  very  serious. 

First  we  have  the  unemployment  crisis 
generally— with  the  national  level  hold- 
ing at  above  the  6-percent  level — and  its 
effects  being  felt  not  only  by  the  disad- 
vantaged— who  suffer  even  in  times  of  so- 
called  "acceptable"  unemployment — but 
by  all  socioeconomic  groups,  many  of 
which  have  been  affected  also  by  cut- 
backs in  defense  and  aerospace  expendi- 
tures. The  conference  bill  would  help  to 
meet  this  general  unemployment  crisis 
through  an  authorization  of  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  11  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  and  related  training  and 
services — amounts  which  could  create  as 
many  as  150.000  jobs  annually  These  are 
amounts  which  were  authorized  in  the 
Senate  bill;  they  would  be  available  only 
so  long  as  national  unemployment  re- 
mains above  4  5  percent — the  benchmark 
Included  in  a  similar  "trigger"  provision 
first  proposed  in  the  administration's 
own  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 

Second,  we  have  the  particular  crisis 
of  local  areas  where  unemployment  is 
continuing  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional average,  for  example.  In  poverty 


areas  such  as  Bedford -Stuyvesant  in 
Brooklyn,  NY.  where  the  unemployment 
among  certain  groups — for  example, 
black  teenagers,  may  be  as  high  as  45  per- 
cent To  meet  the  special  needs  of  par- 
ticular urban  and  rural  geographic  areas, 
the  conference  bill  adopts  with  some 
modifications,  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  for  special  emergency  employment 
assistance  to  zero-in  on  areas  of  unem- 
ployment equal  to  or  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent with  an  authorization  of  $250  million 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

"Third,  we  have  the  individual  employ- 
ment crisis  which  faces  the  returning  vet- 
eran. As  noted  in  the  conference  report, 
an  average  of  375,000  veterans  20  to  29 
years  of  age  were  unemployed  each 
month  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  While  there  are  many  groups  In 
our  society  which  face  employment  diffi- 
culties, the  situation  of  the  veteran  is 
an  especially  tragic  one.  The  conference 
bill,  following  generally  the  House  pro- 
visions, requires  that  special  consider- 
ation" in  filling  jobs  be  given  to  persons 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indo- 
china or  Korea  on  or  after  August  5, 
1964.  This  provision,  coupled  with  the 
other  programs  which  the  President  has 
announced,  should  provide  an  important 
tool  to  deal  with  the  current  situation  as 
it  affects  this  Important  group. 

Fourth,  we  have  the  all  too  familiar 
welfare  crisis — with  the  welfare  rolls  al- 
most doubling  in  the  last  decade  This 
crisis  can  be  significantly  met  by  the 
Presidents  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act,  but  even  upon  enactment,  it  will  not 
go  into  effect  at  the  earliest  until  the 
middle  of  next  year  and  we  need  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  in  the  meantime  If 
we  are  going  to  encourage  people  to  work, 
then  we  have  to  be  sure  they  find  work. 
"The  conference  bill  contains  provisions 
which  I  included  in  the  Sermte  bill,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  House  bill,  in- 
suring that  the  Secretary  can  utilize 
funds  to  provide  financial  assistance  on 
an  equitable  basis  among  welfare  recipi- 
ents £is  well  as  other  segments  of  the 
population  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons 

Fourth,  related  to  the  welfare  crisis  Is 
the  fiscal  crisis  with  States  and  cities  un- 
able to  meet  new  staggering  social  and 
environmental  needs — and  in  many  cases 
unable  even  to  maintain  past  efforts. 

There  are  two  substantial  assurances 
that  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
act  will  be  put  into  meaningful  jobs  The 
conference  bill  itself  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  against  "make-work"  jobs, 
for  example,  paragraph  i8>  of  section 
7 (CI  which  requires  applicants  to  set 
forth  'a  description  of  unmet  public  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities 
among  such  needs."  A  second  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  emergency  bill  can  meet 
less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  more  than 
4.3  million  real  jobs  which  studies  have 
indicated  could  be  filled  in  the  public 
service,  and  we  can  assume  that  public 
sponsors  will  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
greatest  need. 

To  meet  the  fiscal  crisis,  the  confer- 
ence bill,  like  the  House  bill,  limits  ehgi- 
ble  sponsors  to  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments;  the  Senate  bill 
included  also  nonprofit  organizations. 


I  wish  to  state  In  that  regard  that  my 
support  for  this  limitation  in  this  con- 
text is  based  solely  on  the  need  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  this  emergency  legis- 
lation and  that  in  the  consideration  of 
future  comprehensive  long-term  legisla- 
tion, I  regard  as  an  essential  element  the 
ability  of  nonprofit  private  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  com- 
munity development  corporations,  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers,  and 
other  indiginous  groupw  to  serve  a  prime 
sponsorship  role 

And  I  suggest  to  the  potential  govern- 
mental sponsors  under  this  ESnergency 
Employment  Act  that  they  look  to  such 
nonprofit  organizations  as  subcontrac- 
tors to  insure  that  these  funds  reach 
those  most  in  need  and  effectively  meet 
those  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  confer- 
ence bill  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration not  only  in  respect  to  the 
focus  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  {particularly  affected 
individuals  and  areas — as  I  have  noted — 
but  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  public 
service  opportunity  that  would  be  cre- 
ated 

"The  conference  bill  expressly  states 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is : 

To  provide  unemployed  and  underemployed 
{jersons  with  transitional  employment  In 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  .  .  . 
and  wherever  feasible,  related  training  and 
manpower  services  to  enable  such  persons 
to  move  Into  emplosnnent  or  training  not 
supported  under  this  Act. 

As  noted  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, the  term  "transitional"  refers  both 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
short-term  2-year  program,  and  as  to 
the  individual  that  public  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  to  lead  wher- 
ever possible  to  positions  in  the  public  or 
private  sector  not  supported  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions — many  of 
which  were  included  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  minority  in  the  Senate 
bill  "These  include  substantial  training 
provisions  and  a  very  key  provision  con- 
tained in  section  11  of  the  bill. 

'These  provisions — which  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  including  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  which  was  vetoed  last 
year,  clearly  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  procedures  for  peri- 
odic review  of  the  status  of  public  service 
employees  to  insure  that  "maximum 
efforts"  are  made  to  locate  other  training 
or  employment  opportunities  not  sup- 
ported under  the  act. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  noted  In  the 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference — to  Insure 
against  any  arbitrary  limit  on  the  length 
of  Jobs  or  on  the  kind  of  jobs — this  sec- 
tion provides  the  Secretary  with  substan- 
tial authority  to  insure  the  transitional 
nature  of  the  employment  opportunity 
granted. 

Mr  President,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  administration — which  original- 
ly opposed  this  emergency  legislation — 
now  supports  it  In  that  connection,  I 
read  from  the  F*resldent's  message  of 
today,  vetoing  S.  575,  containing  an  ac- 
celerated public  works  program: 
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I  bop«  the  two  Houses  of  Congreaa  will 
soon  vote  final  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  (8.31),  on  which 
the  Conference  Committee  has  now  com- 
pleted its  report,  which  would  create  new 
Job  opportunities  In  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  aspect  of 
this  entire  matter  is  that  we  need  com- 
prehensive manpower  training  legisla- 
tion. The  principals  In  these  committees 
of  the  other  body  and  our  own — Senator 
Nelson,  myself.  Senator  Williams,  our 
chairman,  and  Representatives  Pirkins, 
Dankls.  and  Quii — are  pledging  our- 
selves to  hold  hearings  on  manpower 
training  in  this  session — that  is.  this 
year — and  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  report  a  comprehensive  manpower  re- 
form bill. 

This  bill  is  for  2  years.  That  makes  it 
translticmal  on  its  face,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  had  it  in  mind,  perhaps  some- 
body will  go  on  a  public  service  job  for 
some  period  of  time  t)eyond  the  2  years 
But  the  2-year  concept  is  the  program, 
and  It  is  limited  at  least  to  that  time, 
which  we  will  finance. 

Second,  we  have  elaborate  means  for 
doing  everything  that  humanly  can  be 
done  to  direct  the  Individual  worker  who 
comes  under  this  program  into  perma- 
nent nonsupported  private  and  public 
employment,  including  supporting  serv- 
ices such  as  training,  and  so  forth.  These 
are  the  touchstones  of  the  bill.  It  esti- 
mates $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year  as  the  aver- 
age cost  per  job  slot 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  is  a  bill  which 
comes  at  the  right  time,  In  the  right  pre- 
scription. In  the  right  amount,  and  in 
the  right  term  to  do  the  job  which  needs 
to  be  done  to  carry  us  over  between  now. 
when  we  are  in  a  crisis,  and  definitive 
manpower  legislation.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  statesmanlike  conference,  without 
any  regard  to  party,  than  that  chai/ed 
In  such  a  distinguished  way  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson),  with 
the  House  counterpart  being  Represent- 
ative Perkfns  It  was  an  absolutely  mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  yielding  every- 
thing that  men  and  women  held  very 
dear  in  order  to  bring  about  a  result  at 
a  time  when  a  result  was  really  what 
counted. 

I  have  every  faith  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  sign,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  in 
deference  to  the  high  order  of  states- 
manship which  characterized  the  nego- 
tiation which  resulted  in  this  excellent 
conference  report  and  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion very  beneficial  to  our  country. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  concerning  the 
bipartisan  effort,  both  within  our  com- 
mittee to  work  out  a  bill  and  the  biparti- 
san effort  In  the  coriference  to  work  out 
a  bill.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  conferences 
I  have  ever  attended 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  played  such  a  significant  role 
in  the  conference,  as  well  as  Representa- 
tive PiRKiNs  and  the  conferees  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle,  on  the  House  side  as 
well  as  our  own. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  we  in  the  sub- 
committee will  conduct  hearings  as  early 
as  possible  on  a  new  manpower  bill,  in- 
cluding specific  hearings  on  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  We 
will  do  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  we  will 
be  able  to  report  a  new  manpower  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yet  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that,  since  the  conference  rejxirt 
has  been  printed  in  the  House  as  a  con- 
ference report,  that  the  rule  for  print- 
ing this  same  report  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  managers,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JotNT  Explanatory  Statxment  or  the 
CoMMrrm  or  CoNrxMtNci 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Senate  blil  (S.  31 ) 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 
pubUc  services,  and  for  other  purposes  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  points  in  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

First,  on  the  issue  of  a  'transitional"  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  the  House 
receded  and   accepted   the  Senate  language. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  the  word 
■transitional"  describes,  first  of  all.  the  lim- 
ited duration  of  the  authorized  program,  in 
that  this  act  expires  on  June  30.  1973.  and 
the  fact  that  funds  for  the  principal  program 
cease  to  be  obligated  when  the  national  rate 
■jf  unemployment  recedes  below  4.5  percent. 

Second,  for  individuals  employed  under 
the  program  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  public  service  employment  Jobs 
lead  wherever  possible  to  positions  not  sup- 
ported under  this  act  in  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

To  acomplish  this  the  application  section 
requires  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  local 
programs  be  designed  with  a  view  toward 
developing  new  careers  or  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  career  advancement,  or  con- 
tinued training  directly  related  to  the  Job 
to  be  done  But  a  limitation  of  15%  Is  placed 
on  the  amount  of  funds  under  this  act  that 
can  be  spent  on  training  Poinds  for  wages 
and  benefits — for  Jobs — are  the  first  priority 

In  addition  the  conferees  agreed  that  ap- 
plications shall  Include  provisions  setting 
forth  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  filling  Jobs  which  provide 
sufficient  prospects  for  advancement,  and 
provide  i>ersons  employed  with  needed  skills, 
and  assurances  that  Jobs  are  provided  In 
fields  likely  to  expand  and  a  description  of 
career  opportunities  and  Job  advancement 
potentialities  for  participants 

Applications  must  also  provide  assurances 
that  the  hiring  Jurisdiction  will  analyze  Job 
descriptions,  reevaluate  skill  requirements 
at  all  levels  of  employment,  and  reevaluate 
clvU  service  requirements  and  practices  in 
order  to  provide  upward  mobility  within  pub- 
lic employment,  provide  linkages   with   up- 


grading and  other  manpower  training  pro- 
grams funded  under  other  authorities  to 
help  individuals  find  i)ermanent,  upwardly 
mobile  careers  In  public  or  private  employ- 
ment. 

Section  U  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  Secret&ry  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  the  status 
of  persons  employed  in  a  public  ser\-lce  job  In 
order  to  help  employees  secure  a  better  job  of 
his  or  her  choice  If  one  is  available. 

All  this  language  Is  Intended  to  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  public  service  employment 
shall  not  be  of  the  "dead  end.  make  work" 
sort  that  Is  feared  by  the  critics  of  public 
service  employment. 

It  IS  the  clear  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  program  not  be  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  make  of  the  Jobs  simply 
training  'slots'  with  stipends,  or.  Just  as 
bad,  a  sort  of  disguised  welfare,  or  transfer 
payment  program  Such  a  result  would  be 
demeaning  for  the  workers,  waste  taxpayers 
money  and  represent  a  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  with  these  concerns  In  mind  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  word  "transi- 
tional" as  used  in  this  act — 

Does  not  in  any  way  limit  that  length  of 
time  an  individual  can  stay  on  a  specific 
public  service  employment  job  during  the 
term  of  this  Act — and  no  regulation  may  re- 
quire such  limitation; 

Does  not  limit  the  Itlnds  of  jobs  to  be  made 
available  under  the  program:  specifically, 
Joljs  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those  which 
are  Inherently  temporary.  Jobs  to  be  funded 
under  this  act  are  to  include  such  Jobs  as 
policemen,  teachers,  nurses,  firemen,  and 
other  Jobs  widely  recognized  as  necessary  and 
permanent  m  nature, 

Does  not  prohibit  the  re-employment  of 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  regular  public 
service  Jobs  because  of  fiscal  problems  at  the 
local  level.  In  fact,  the  conferees  expect  that 
many  localities  will  rehire  such  employees. 

At  a  time  when  the  unmet  needs  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  are  so  enor- 
mous— In  health,  teaching  and  child  care. 
in  public  safety  and  probation  work,  in  con- 
servation and  the  environment — it  would 
be  tragic  if  the  valuable  skills  and  energies 
of  those  employed  under  this  act  were  wasted 
on  meaningless  Jobs  Designing  programs 
that  will  quickly  get  people  into  meaningful 
employment  is  not  easy.  Therefore  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  they 
place  on  paragraph  (8)  of  section  7(c)  pro- 
viding for  eligible  applicants  to  set  forth  "a 
description  of  unmet  public  service  needs 
and  a  statement  of  priorities  among  such 
needs  " 

2  The  statements  of  findings  and  purpose 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
are  substantially  similar  with  one  exception. 
The  Senate  bin  contains  the  word  "transi- 
tional" in  several  instances,  the  House 
amendment  does  not  The  House  recedes  to 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  word  transitional  shall 
be  construed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  discussion  of  the  word  "transition- 
al" above 

3  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies;  the  House  amend- 
ment authorizes  agree^ienta  with  eligible  ap- 
plicants (Which  do  not  include  private  non- 
profit agencies).  The  Senate  bill  also  stipu- 
lates that  the  employment  be  transitional 
and  that  it  enables  persons  employed  there- 
under to  move  into  employment  or  training 
not  supjyorted  under  this  Act  a  discussion  of 
which  appears  above  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  private  non- 
profit agencies 

Ttie  House  amendment  provides  that  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Act  would  be  made 
available  to  meet  "the  full  cost  of  providing 
employment  "  in  public  service  Jobs  The  Sen- 
ate bill  does  not  contain  this  language. 
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Tbe  coaferencc  agreement  provides  tbat 
not  leas  than  85  per  cent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated shall  be  expended  only  for  wages 
and  employment  benefits  to  persons  em- 
ployed m  public  service  Jobs  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

It  is  the  explicit  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  planning  and 
evaluation,  training  and  other  manpower  and 
supportive  services,  administrative  expenses, 
and  any  program  costs  other  than  wages  and 
any  program  costs  other  than  wages  and  em- 
ployment benefits,  shall  be  paid  (or  from  the 
funds  not  set  aside  for  wages  and  benefits. 

4.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  authorize  units  of  Federal.  State 
and  general  local  government.  Indian  tribes, 
public  agencies  and  institutions  which  are 
subdivisions  of  state  or  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  institutions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
•rnment  to  be  eligible  applicants.  In  addition 
the  Senate  bill  also  makes  eligible  applicants 
of  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions 
(including  local  service  companies)  and  other 
public  agencies  and  institutions  The  Senate 
recedes 

5  The  House  amendment  authorises  t300 
mUllon  Immediately.  tlhQ  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  tl  billion  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes up  to  »7S0  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  up  to  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  with 
tbe  stipulation  that  the  Secretary  shall  obli- 
gate t600  million  when  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  4^  percent, 
and  shall  obligate  an  additional  tlOO  million 
for  each  one-half  of  one  percent  by  which  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  exceeds  4^ 
percent.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  1750  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  tl  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1973 

6.  The  House  amendment  provides  that  If. 
subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  receded  below  4^  percent  and  a  cessation 
of  the  obligation  of  funds,  the  national 
unemployment  rate  returns  to  the  level  of 
4 '4  percent  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  shall  resume  the  obli- 
gation of  funds.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision  The  Senate  recedes. 

7  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  transfers  any  unobligated  bal- 
ances left  over  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  to 
the  Special  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  House  recedes 

8  The  House  amendment  provides  that,  tot 
tbe  purpose  of  determining  national  unem- 
ployment rates  as  used  in  this  section  only, 
persons  who  were  being  counted  as  unem- 
ployed before  their  employment  under  this 
Act  would  continue  to  be  so  counted.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
House  provision  with  the  stipulation  that 
persons  would  continue  to  be  so  counted  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  employed  under 
this  Act. 

9.  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision establishing  a  Special  Employment  As- 
sistance Fund.  Tbe  Fund  operates  separately 
from  the  main  program  of  public  service  em- 
ployment and  Is  not  affected  by  shifts  In  the 
national  unemployment  rate  It  Is  to  be  used 
to  provide  funds  for  public  service  Jobs  In 
local  areas  where  tbe  unemployment  rate 
Is  a%  or  more  Eligible  applicants  are  units 
or  combinations  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, public  agencies  and  institutions 
which  are  subdivisions  of  such  units  or  In- 
dian tribes.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Fund  there  Is  author- 
ized 1350  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
such  sums  as  Doay  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  addi- 
tion, any  balances  remaining  unobligated  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  the  principal 
program  are  transferred  to  the  Fund.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provision. 


The  conference  agreement  authorlzee  a 
"Special  Employment  Assistance  Program" 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  with  an  authorization  of  $360 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973  The  con- 
cept of  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury  was 
deleted   from   the   conference   agreement. 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes  a 
definition  of  the  word  "area"  as  it  is  used 
!n  this  section.  The  conferees  Intend  that  the 
Secretary  will  exercise  discretion,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  in  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  an  area  for  tbe  purpose 
of  this  section. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  areas  within  cities  (or  areas  within  rural 
counties)  such  as  Chinatown  or  the  Mission 
District  in  San  Francisco.  Uptown  or  Lawn- 
dale  In  Chicago.  Watts  or  East  Los  Angeles 
In  Los  Angeles,  portions  of  Seattle.  Harlem, 
or  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In  New  York  will  be 
so  designated  by  tbe  Secretary 

With  respect  to  rural  areas.  It  Is  expected 
that  In  moat  cases  the  entire  area  served  by 
an  eligible  applicant  will  qualify  The  con- 
ferees wish  to  make  It  unmistakably  clear, 
however,  that  the  same  principles  outlined 
for  cities  would  apply  to  counties,  and  In 
particular  to  areas  within  rural  counties,  and 
where  such  areas  qualify  the  conference 
agreement  requires  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate them  just  as  he  would  an  area  within  a 
city 

It  should  be  understood  that  It  Is  not  our 
purpose  to  encourage  the  designation  of  areas 
which  are  so  small  in  size  as  to  hold  little 
promise  of  making  an  Impact  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  that  communltv  While 
the  principal  concern  Is  to  narrow  the  area 
which  would  qualify  for  designation,  the 
conferees  wish  to  Indicate  that  any  such 
area  should  be  large  enough  so  that  an  In- 
dividual can  reasonably  commute  to  a  place 
of  employment  within  such  area 

While  the  conferees  Intend  and  the  bill 
states  that  persons  employed  In  Jobs  paid  for 
by  funds  authorized  by  this  section  reside 
within  the  area  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
It  Is  not  our  Intent  that  the  nlaces  of  em- 
ployment necessartlv  be  within  the  desig- 
nated area,  but  merely  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion served  by  the  unit  of  general  local 
government   submitting   the   application. 

10  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  require  the  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication setting  forth  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  designed  to  provide  em- 
plovment  and.  where  appropriate,  training 
and  manoower  services  which  are  otherwise 
unavailable.  In  Jobs  providing  needed  public 
services  The  Senate  bill  also  contains  the 
word  "transitional"  In  describing  the  public 
service  employment  program.  The  House  re- 
ceded with  the  understanding  that  the  word 
"transitional"  would  be  construed  by  the 
Secretary  In  a  manner  Indicated  earlier  In 
the  Joint  statement, 

11  The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
signed with  a  view  toward  :  ( 1 )  developing 
new  careers.  i3)  providing  opportunities  for 
career  advancement.  (3)  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  continued  training,  and  (4)  pro- 
viding transitional  employment  enabling  In- 
dividuals to  move  Ito  public  or  private  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act  The  House  amendment  contains 
no  comparable  provision  The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  programs  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a  view 
toward  such  objectives 

13  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  require  a  description  of  the  area 
to  be  served,  and  certain  other  data.  In  addi- 
tion, tbe  House  amendment  requires  the 
submission  of  a  plan  for  serving  all  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  within 
that  area  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision    The  Senate   recedes. 

13.  The  House  amendment   provides   that 


preference  in  filling  public  service  Jobs  will 
be  given  to  veterans  who  served  In  Korea  or 
Indochina  subsequent  to  August  4.  1964.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
special  consideration  In  filling  public  service 
Jobs  will  be  given  to  veterans  who  served  In 
Korea  or  Indochina  on  or  after  August  6, 
1964  and  who  received  other  than  dishon- 
orable discharges 

The  conferees  take  special  cognizance  of 
the  appalling  unemployment  problem  of 
returning  veterans.  Section  13(b)  of  the 
conference  agreement  requires,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  public  service  Jobs  will  be  equi- 
tably allocated  to  recently  return  veterans 
I  along  with  other  groups,  especially  those 
generally  associated  with  high  unemploy- 
ment); and  section  7(c)(4)  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  requires  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  such  veterans  In  filling 
public  service  Jobs.  The  conferees  were  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  latest  quarterly  figures 
for  veterans  unemployment  which  showed 
that  an  average  of  375,000  veterans  30  to  39 
years  of  age  were  unemployed  each  month 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1971 — almost 
twice  the  number  of  veterans  that  age  un- 
employed during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  i  199.000) , 

The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  ensure  that  all  possible  efforts 
are  made  to  assure  the  equitable  employ- 
ment of  returning  veterans  In  public  service 
programs 

14,  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  contain  provisions  requiring  an 
annual  review  of  the  status  of  each  partici- 
pant by  an  appropriate  agency,  and.  where 
appropriate,  assistance  to  the  participant  In 
locating  alternative  employment  or  training 
opportunities  The  House  amendment  re- 
quires that  this  assurance  be  given  in  the 
application  submitted  by  an  eUgflble  appli- 
cant The  Senate  bill  makes  this  a  ^veclal 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary.  The  House 
recedes, 

15,  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  all  per- 
sons employed  under  this  Act.  except  for 
technical,  supervisory,  and  administrative 
personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among  un- 
employed persons.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provision  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate  language  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  exception  herein  cre- 
ated would  apply  only  to  those  persons  hired 
to  provide  full-time  technical  or  administra- 
tive services  to  programs  funded  under  this 
Act.  or  to  supervise  persons  employed  under 
this  Act. 

is.  The  House  amendment  provides  tbat 
no  more  than  one- third  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants will  be  professionals  as  defined  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (except  sctiool 
teachers)  A  waiver  Is  provided  In  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
such  restriction.  The  Senate  recedes 

17,  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams may  not  exceed  90  jjercent  of  the  cost 
The  House  amendment  contains  no  such 
limitation  The  conference  agreement  retains 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  federal  share  but  adds  that 
the  local  share  n>ay  be  in  oash  or  In  kind.  The 
conferees  intend  that  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  eligible  applicants  In 
carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act  will 
count  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  local 
share  requirement.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Secretary  take  cognizance 
of  the  financial  plight  of  state  and  local 
governments,  and  that  he  will  make  full  use 
of  his  authority  to  waive  the  matoblng  re- 
quirement wherever  it  would  cause  a  hsird- 
shlp  or  prevent  a  community  from  partici- 
pating in  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

18.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  a  ootn- 
munity  action  agency  in  the  area  to  be 
served  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
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comments  with  respect  to  a  public  service 
employment  application  to  both  the  appli- 
cant and  tbe  Secretary  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

19.  The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  80  percent  of  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  based  on  the  proportion 
which  the  total  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  In  an  area  bears  to  the  total  In 
that  state  and  the  total  In  the  state  bears  to 
the  total  nationally  The  remalnlnR  20  per- 
cent may  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  as  he 
deems  appropriate  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  apportion  funds  on  an  equi- 
table basis  among  and  within  states,  and 
among  urban  and  rural  areas,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  relative  incidence  of  un- 
employment In  the  area  served  by  an  appli- 
cant. TTie  Senate  recedes 

20  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  provide  that  funds  appronrlated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  training  and 
manpower  services  for  persons  emploved  In 
public  service  Jobs  under  this  Act  The  House 
amendment  limits  the  amount  of  the  funds 
which  may  be  used  to  15  percent  of  the 
amounts  anproprlated  under  section  5:  the 
Senate  bill  limits  the  amount  to  20  percent 
of  the  amounts  available  for  carrying  out 
the  Act,  The  Senate  recedes 

21,  Both  the  House  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill  contain  restrictions  against  dis- 
placing currently  employed  workers  and 
against  Impairing  existing  service  contracts 
or  substituting  federal  for  other  funds  In 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
requires  that  the  public  service  employment 
program  will  not  substitute  public  service 
jobs  for  existing  federally  assisted  Jobs.  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision   The  House  recedes. 

23  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
an  employer  pay  his  employees  the  higher 
of  the  Federal  mlnlmtim.  the  State  mini- 
mum, or  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  In  the 
same  area  for  fjersons  employed  In  similar 
public  occupations.  The  Senate  bill  requires 
that  the  employer  pay  tbe  higher  of  the  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  minimum,  or  the  prevail- 
ing rate  that  the  employer  pays  for  p>ersons 
he  employs  In  similar  occupations,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  rates  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  accepts  the  Sen- 
ate language  with  respect  to  the  prevailing 
wage  "by  the  same  employer."  but  deletes 
the  proviso  "to  the  extent  that  such  rates  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

With  particular  reference  to  the  language 
dealing  with  prevailing  wages,  the  conferees 
agree  that  In  determining  prevailing  rates, 
the  determination  Is  to  be  based  upon  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pav  for  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  eligible  applicant  In  similar 
public  occupations.  To  Illustrate,  in  the  case 
of  a  city  using  Federal  funds  received  under 
this  Act  to  emplov  nurses  in  municipal  hos- 
pitals, the  prevailing  wage  would  be  that 
paid  to  other  nurses  In  the  same  or  similar 
Jobs  In  municipal  hospitals  If.  however,  an- 
other city  agency  or  department — for  exam- 
ple, the  Department  of  Public  Health— also 
employed  nurses  with*  funds  reeclved  under 
this  Act.  the  prevailing  rate  of  pav  for  those 
nurses  would  be  the  rate  paid  by  that  de- 
partment to  other  nurses  even  If  it  differed 
from  the  rate  paid  at  the  municipal  hos- 
pitals. 

23  The  House  amendment  provides  that  no 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  Art  may  be  paid  In  excess  of  •13.000 
per  year  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  agreement 
limits  the  payments  under  this  Act  to  112,000 
per  year  per  Job,  The  conferees  do  not  In- 
tend this  provision  to  limit  the  total  amount 
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an  Individual  can  receive,  but  simply  limits 
tbe   Federal   contribution, 

24  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment provide  that  participants  will  have  the 
same  fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  stipulates  that  partlcpants  will 
enjoy  promotional  opportunities  neither 
more  nor  less  favorable  than  other  employees 
enjoy.  TTie  House  recedes 

25.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
no  funds  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or 
rental  or  leasing  of  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
terials or  real  property  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  such  restriction   The  Senate  recedes 

26.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  stipulates  that  If  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  would  otherwise  apply  to  a 
project,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
exempt  such  project  from  such  coverage.  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes 

37,  The  House  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  where  programs  involve 
physical  Improvements,  special  consideration 
be  given  to  those  Improvements  used  by  'ow- 
Income  families  or  located  In  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  low-Income  persons 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision   The  House  recedes 

38,  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital 
Improvements  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes 

29  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  services  provided 
to  participants  will  be  voluntary,  and  that  no 
participant  may  be  required  to  accept  them 
In  order  to  qualify  for  a  public  service  Job. 
The  House  amendment  contains  no  compara- 
ble provision    The  Senate  recedes. 

30  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  submission 
of  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary  Including 
such  data  as  I  i  characteristics  of  program 
participants  Including  age.  sex.  race,  health. 
education  level,  and  previous  wage  and  em- 
ployment experience.  (2)  duration  In  employ- 
ment situations,  and  (3)  cost  per  participant 
broken  down  Into  categories  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sions   The  House  recedes 

31  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  review  every  six 
months  the  implementation  of  the  proce- 
dures requiring  periodic  reviews  of  each  par- 
ticipant The  House  amendment  contains  no 
comparable  provision    The  House  recedes. 

32  The  Senate  bill  pro\lde5  that  up  to  1 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  5  may  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act  The 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision   The  House  recedes 

33  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  require  the  Secretary  to  transmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  including 
information  on  whether  or  not  participants 
subsequently  secure  and  retain  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  participate  In  training 
or  employabiUty  development  programs  The 
Senate  bill  requires  additional  information 
on  the  extent  to  which  all  segments  of  the 
unemployed  population  are  being  served,  and 
also  requires  Insertion  of  the  evaluations  re- 
quired under  the  Act    The  House  recedes 

34.  TTie  House  amendment  contains  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "area"  as  used  in  section 
11  of  the  Act,  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision  The  conference  agree- 
ment retains  the  definition  of  the  term  "area" 
for  the  purposes  of  section  12(c)  of  tbe  con- 
ference report 

35  TTie  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
the  term  "city  "  The  House  amendment  has 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes 

36.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"public  service."  The  House  amendment  con- 


tains no  comparable  provision.   Tbe  House 
recedes. 

37.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"health  care,"  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  the  Senate  language 
but  inserts  the  word  "voluntary"  before  the 
words  "family  planning  services." 

38.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition  of 
"local  service  company  "  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes 

39.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  definition 
of  "unemployed  persons,"  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision,  Tlie 
conference  agreement  includes  the  Senate 
definition  of  unemployed  persons,  and  adds 
a  definition  of  underemployed  persons  as 
being  those  persons  who  are  working  part 
lime  and  seeking  full  time  employment  and 
those  working  full  time  but  earning  less  than 
the  poverty  level  income.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  pyersons  already  employed 
by  the  eligible  applicant  not  be  included  In 
the  definition  of  "underemployed  persons" 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  letters  and 
statements  from  public  ofBcials  endors- 
ing the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mll-WACKIX,  COTJNTT, 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  June  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M    Nixon. 
The  WhUe  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mb  President:  For  the  past  18 
months,  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  providing  Jobs  for  500  males  and  fe- 
males who  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  public  assistance.  Utilization  of  these 
500  job  slots  has  reduced  our  welfare  rolls 
by  more  than  4,000  cases  during  that  time. 

At  present  we  have  a  substantial  number 
of  Individuals  who  could  be  placed  on  pub- 
lic sector  Jobs  if  additional  funds  were  made 
available  Even  though  there  is  additional 
work  that  could  be  done  within  the  public 
sector,  there  Is  very  little  that  Milwaukee 
County  can  do  to  provide  such  Jobs  under  Its 
present  financial  limitations. 

Milwaukee  County,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  one  million  people  can  well 
attest  to  the  need  for  public  service  Jobs  We 
have  found  these  Joljs  to  be  most  meaning- 
ful and  helpful  to  both  the  individual  em- 
ployed and  to  the  community  Approval  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  31  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  In  solving  one  of  our  nation's  most 
pressing  problems  I  can  assure  you  that 
Milwaukee  County  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  meaningful  work  which 
would  not  be  a  dead  end  for  the  person 
employed. 

With    kindest    personal    regards,    I   remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Dotnb, 
County  Executive. 

Oneida  Cocntt, 
I'tica  S  Y..  June  18. 1971. 
Senator  Jacob  K    Javits, 
Senate  Oi&ce  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs  Since  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  our  area  has  exceeded  8% 
in  recent  months,  I  strongly  support  8  31. 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  which  you 
co-sponsored  in  the  Senate 

In  addition  to  providing  the  vital  Jobs  nec- 
essary- now.  the  bill  structures  them  as  short 
term  with  Job-holders  moving  to  permanent, 
regular  Jobs  as  unemployment  decreases  TTils 
feature  not  only  provides  Job  opportunities 
when  needed  but  also  insures  that  they  will 
not  become  a  fixed  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 
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I  would  also  recommend  that  In  the  flnal 
Terslon  of  the  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, local  governments  should  be  given 
flexibility  In  determining  what  type  of  jobs 
would  be  made  available.  This  additional 
safeguard  would  maximize  the  total  benefits 
of  the  Act. 

Slncereiy  yours. 

Haxst  S   Danixls, 

County  Executive. 

COONTT   or  HtLI.SBOBOt;GR. 

Tampa.  Fla..  June  17,  1971. 
The  Pexsoknt  or  thx   ONmn  Statts, 
The  White  House  Office. 
Washtn^itcm    D  C 

Mt  Dkam.  tin.  PaxsmxNT.'  I>ue  to  the  crltl- 
cml  flnanrlal  conditions  of  our  urban  area 
government,  we  urgently  request  your  ap- 
proval of  the  Congressional  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  to  provide  some  relief  to  our 
area 

Respectfully  subnaltted. 

Elxswobth  O.  Simmons, 
ChMxrman,  Board  of  County  Commissioneri. 

CotruTT  or  LoaiUN, 
Elyria.  Ohio.  June  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Q«TtoKO  NcsoN. 

Chat'man   .ie^uite  Subcommittee,  on  Employ- 
Tien:    Uanpower.  and  Poverty,  V.S.  Sen- 
nit'   WiijhtTigton.  DC. 
DtA«  Sib     I  received  yoviT  letter  of  June  7 
regarding  passage  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  to  help  relieve  unemployment,  and 
have,   this  day    written   letters   to  Senators 
Taft,  Sazbe  and  Congressman  Mo&her  to  con- 
tinue assistance  on  reaching  final  approval  of 
this    bill    by    the    President    The    Board    of 
Commissioners   and   myself   will   also   follow 
through   on   the   local    level    to   Increase   its 
support. 

Yours  very  trtjly, 

D.  A..  Dkxisanti. 
County  Administrator. 

Cttt  or  Jackson. 
Omcx  or  the  Matos, 
Jackson.  Miss  .  June  21.  1971. 
Senator  Oatloso  Nklson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower   and  Poverty.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  SxjiAToa  Nn-soN-  In  regards  to  your 
letter  of  June  7,  1971.  the  following  statis- 
tics have  been  collected: 

1)  A  canvas  of  all  departments  that  could 
make  use  of  people  who  might  qualify  for 
employment  under  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  the  City  of  Jack- 
son coxild.  in  a  relatively  short  time,  place 
493  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  persons 
,on  jobe  Tt  Is  felt  this  number  would  grow 
rapidly 

3'  A  cursory  survey  of  the  Department  of 
Wtlfar«  Ifissiaslppl  Employment  Sec\irlty 
Commission,  and  Jackson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce indicate  that  there  Is.  at  present.  4.300 
able-bodied  aduli^  locally  who  are  not  gain- 
fully employed  Indications  are  that  this 
number  will  rise  to  somewhere  between  5.000 
and  8,000  m  the  third  quarter  of  1971  TTiese 
figures  do  not  Include  those  people  who  may 
be  involved  in  manpower  development  train- 
ing act  programs  or  training  and  educational 
actlvtttea,  for  which  the  individual  or  his 
famUy  is  paying  Additionally,  I  believe,  based 
on  conversations  with  agents  of  local  private 
Industries,  that  a  number  of  people  are  cur- 
rently unemployed,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
ldfBnane<i  &»  either  the  Welfare  Department 
or  the  Employment  Security  Commission 

a  Ttiere  U  at  present  10.731  welfare  cases 
In  the  Jiri.s.  -  irea  Some  of  these  are.  of 
course  ■fn-^-.^.-i  above  as  unemployed. 
Ctoarly  ifK?  i!  imber  on  the  welfare  rolls 
ooald  be  reduced  by  providing  gainful  em- 
;rioyin«nt 

The  493  Jobs  that  the  City  of  Jackson 
would  be  able  to  provide  would  be  In  entree 


Job  levels  and  they  would  perform  such  tasks 
as  parks  and  recreation  coordination  and 
facility  attendance,  street  and  neighborhood 
clean-up  projects,  minor  repairs  on  streets 
and  public  works  property,  pest  and  rodent 
control,  municipal  parks  and  golf  course 
maintenance  and  up-keep. 

Obviously,  the  hiring  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  employees  is  Impossible  from  the 
cities  current  revenues  However,  the  Jobs 
mentioned  need  to  be  done  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  accomplished  from  the 
Public  Service  Employment  or  Public  Serv- 
ice Careers  Programs  will  relate  directly  to 
the  federal  funds  made  available  to  the  City 
of  Jackson 

Jackson,  like  all  other  major  cities.  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  rapidly  deteriorating  Inner 
city,  splrallng  cost  and  countless  young  peo- 
ple for  whom  there  are  no  Jobs  ;  nd  all  too 
limited  recreation  facilities.  We  In  Jackson 
attacked  this  problem  vigorously  during  the 
summer  of  1970  and  are  continuing  again 
this  summer  and  It  is  all  too  clear  that,  due 
to  lack  of  funds,  we  are  nowhere  near  solv- 
ing the  problem.  It  U  evident  that  help  In 
some  form  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Nelson  Bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  us  solve  these  problems. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  aid  you 
in  your  support  of  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment. If  I  can  provide  any  additional  Infor- 
mation, please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

RtTBaxu.  C.  DAVia. 
Mayor,  City  of  Jackson. 

Cttt  or  Canton. 
Canton.  Ohio.  June  16. 1971. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nixson, 

U.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C 

DcAX  SsNAToa  Nxi-son:  Once  again.  I  am 
urging  consideration  be  given  to  passage  of 
a  constructive  Public  Service  Employment 
bin  that  will  help  relieve  the  growing  roles 
of  unemployment  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
kindle America's  strength  through  the  work- 
ing man. 

It  Is  imperative  now,  more  than  ever,  that 
we  as  Americans  take  every  step  possible  to 
put  the  many  available  people  to  work  and 
back  Into  the  Main  Stream  of  American 
life. 

Canton  and  many  communities  of  similar 
geographic  make-up  are  in  need  of  this  type 
of  constructive  federal  asslsunce  without 
unrealistic  restrictions. 

The  economic  fscu  of  life  have  put  thou- 
sands In  the  Greater  Canton  area  In  an  "In- 
stant poverty"  category  and  the  government 
has  the  responsibility  to  seek  to  correct  the 
current  ills. 

It  tetslmony  concerning  this  type  of  legis- 
lation before  a  special  House  committee  In 
P«bruary.  I  indicated  my  support,  without 
a  trigger  clause,  contending  that  everyone 
who  Is  without  a  Job  deserves  consideration 
regardless  of  his  geographic  location 

I  further  Indicated  that  the  City  of  Can- 
ton Is  prepared  to  move  forward  with  such  a 
program  that  will  be  constructive  to  the  en- 
tire community. 

Your  support  of  thU  bill  is  mandatory  to 
help  maintain  the  llfeblood  of  this  commu- 
nity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stanlxt  a.  Cmich. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Galtkbton.  TKx.. 

June  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Oatloeo  Nklson. 

Chairman     Senate    Subcommittee    on    Em- 
ployment.  Manpoicer  and  Poverty.   US. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
DcAS  SxNATOB  Nn.80N :  Your  letter  of  June 
7th.     addressed     to    former    Mayor     Edward 


Schrelber.    concerning    the    Emergency    Em- 
ployment Act.  Is  appreciated. 

I  also  share  the  belief  that  S.  31  Is  an 
effective  way  for  the  Federal  government  to 
take  Immediate  action  against  unemploy- 
ment and  Inadequate  state  and  local  services 
and  am  personally  In  favor  of  this  Act. 
Sincerely. 

M.  L.  Ross.  M.D.. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Atlanta,  Oa., 

ApHl  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  Gatloro  Nklson. 

US  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  5.  1971.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
of  your  success  with  the  Emergency  Employ, 
ment  Act  of  1971.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  major  step  in  assisting  cities  In  meeting 
the  urban  crisis. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  lend  my  continued 
support  to  your  efforts.  If  I  may  be  of  assist- 
ance In  expediting  this  bUl.  please  contact 
me 

Sincerely, 

Sam   MA<mrt,r, 

Cttt  or  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

June  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  respect  to  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  H.R  3613  I  am  aware  of  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  thU  legislation  which 
would  make  federal  funds  available  to  fill 
vital  public  service  Jobs. 

I  do  concur  with  your  belief  that  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  Is  an  essential  piece 
of  legislation.  I  have  advised  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  on  several  occasions 
throughout  the  past  few  months  regarding 
the  Importance  of  supporting  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Intact  and  to  defeat  any 
weakening  amendments  or  unacceptable  al- 
ternatives. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  yesterday  afternoon 
about  the  great  victory  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  In  Congress.  I  believe  that 
prompt  action  Is  necessary  on  a  Joint  Con- 
ference Committee  report.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  Insure  that  the  President  signs 
this  significant  legislation. 

With  all  goods  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  J.  Tate, 

Mayor. 

The  District  or  Columbia. 
Washington,  DC.  June  16.  1971. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Employment, 
Manpower,  arxxi  Poverty.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Mayor  Washington 
has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of 
June   7.   concerning   S    31.   the    "Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.""  The  Mayor,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  is  currently  out  of  the 
country  on  a  trip  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

We  share  your  strong  concern  about  both 
the  national  unemployment  situation,  espe- 
cially as  It  affects  the  citizens  of  our  central 
cities,  and  the  need  for  expanded  and  Im- 
proved public  services,  as  those  services  are 
provided  by  State  and  local  governments 
These  problems  were  discussed  at  length  be- 
fore your  Committee  by  the  Mayors  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  large  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  unemployment  problem  and 
public  service  needs  which  they  described 
can  also  be  found  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  various  proposals  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems.  Including  S    31.  are  currenUy  under 
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study  by  the  District  Government  and   we 
will  support  any  appropriate,  effective  solu- 
tion to  these  Important  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Graham  W    Wtatt. 
Deputy  Mayor-Commissioner. 

Cttt  or  Detroit,  Mich., 

April  14.  1971. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

We  win  keep  close  watch  on  the  progress 
of  this  Important  legislation  In  the  House. 

I  have  read  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
made  by  Sam  Merrick  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors—  National  League  of 
Cities  staff  In  regard  to  this  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr  Mernck  was  pointing 
to  the  prospect  of  an  often-predicted  Pres- 
idential veto  on  this  important  legislation. 
Our  purpKJse  Is  not  diminished;  our  role  is  to 
secure  approval  of  this  Important  legislation 
through  the  House  and  see  to  it  that  the 
President  signs  your  bill.  Our  staff  Is  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  League 
of  Cities  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  In  this 
regard. 

Sincerely, 

Roman  S.  Oribbs, 

Mayor. 

Citt  or  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 

June  IS,  1971. 
Hon,  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  received  your 
letter  regarding  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

I  am  In  favor  of  federally  supported  public 
service  employment  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment,  and  have  expressed  this  view 
to  the  appropriate  members  of  the  Congress 
some  time  ago  In  addition.  I  have  recently 
discussed  this  matter  at  length  with  Senator 
Howard  H    Baker, 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  assisting  the 
cities  with  the  needed  resources  in  order  to 
deal  with  current  unemployment  However, 
I  urge  your  committee  to  inunediately  con- 
sider overall  Manpower  reform  legislation. 
giving  local  government  the  needed  re- 
sources and  responsibility  to  deal  with  unem- 
ployment and  Its  attendant  Ills  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  R.  Rogers 

OmcE  or  Crrr  Manager. 
Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.,  June  22,  1971. 
Mr.  Gatloro  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Manpower  and  Poverty,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr   Nelson    The  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Niagara  Palls,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution   directing   me    to   communicate 
with  you  and  indicate  our  approval  of  Sen- 
ate BUI  S.  31,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  urge  Its  adoption. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MOR'rON  H   ABRAMowrrz. 

City  Manager. 

Crrr  or  Boston, 
City  Hall,  Boston,  June  23. 1971. 
Bon.  PicHARD  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White  Mouse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  your  support  of  the  Emergency 
Blmployment  Act  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
t  consider  this  leglslatlton  to  be  an  Impor- 


tant step  toward  alleviating  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  facing  our  nation  today  More- 
over, while  providing  op|x>rtunltles  for  em- 
ployment, this  legislation  will  assist  cities, 
such  as  the  City  of  Boston,  which  are  con- 
fronted "With  Increasing  financial  problems 
to  provide  and  maintain  essential  services 
for  City  residents 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
sign    the   Emergency    Employment   Act   Into 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Kevin  H.  Wnrrx, 

Mayor. 

OmcE  or  THE  Mayor, 
City  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 

June  22, 1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  :  Given  the  crisis  In 
our  major  cities  today,  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  some  specific  type  of  Public  Service 
Employment  Program  Is  a  necessity.  To  be 
impressed  by  the  need  for  such  a  program, 
you  need  only  walk  the  street  of  the  Nation's 
cities  and  see  the  Idle  and  languishing  hu- 
man resources  Although  I  cannot  support 
all  of  the  specifics  of  current  public  service 
employment  proposals.  I  do  feel  strongly 
that  a  program  is  necessary — perhaps  in  the 
context  of  a  general  Manpower  Program  re- 
organlzalton  that  you  have  already  proposed 
Let  us  not  make  public  service  employ- 
ment a  purely  political  issue  unrelated  to  the 
continuing  and  long-term  needs  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Sincerely, 

LxE  Alexander, 

Mayor. 

National  Council  or 

Negro  Women,  Inc., 
Washington.  DC.  June  15.  1971. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senate   Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
Washington   DC 
My  Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  correspondence  to  our  National  Pres- 
ident,   Miss    Dorothy    I     Height,    concerning 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 

We  are  In  full  support  of  the  act  We  feel 
that  employment  Is  key  to  so  many  of  our 
national  problems  We  hope  that  the  act  will 
be  passed  Immediately  and  Implemented  on 
all  levels  Just  as  quickly. 

Unemployment  Is  truly  an  emergency 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner 

Sincerely, 

Jane  Galvin  Lrwis 
Program  Coordinator. 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  DC.  June  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nel.son 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

Dear  Chairman  Nelson  Thank  you  for 
uTltlng  National  Commander  Alfred  P. 
Chamie  on  June  7  concerning  S.  31,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  which  Is  now  In 
conference 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  provi- 
sions In  the  House  passed  version  of  this  bill 
which  would  provide  Job  preference  for  war 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 

As  you  know,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  these  veterans  Is  the  highest  of  any 
group  In  the  Nation,  ranging  up  to  an  esti- 
mated 300.000 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Legion 
would  not  favor  legislation  that  discriminates 
agalns'  other  groups  of  war  veterans  Be- 
cause of  the  critical  unemployment  situation 
for  these  young  Vietnam  veterans,  however, 
we  urge  you  and  your  Senate  colleagues  on 


the  conference  committee  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage In  the  House  version  which  assures 
that  preference  In  filling  public  service  jobs 
will  be  given  to  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed veterans  who  served  in  Indochina  or 
Korea  after  August  4,  1984. 

Your  continued  concern  for  our  Nation's 
war  veterans  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herald  E.  Stringer. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Commission. 

Veterans  or  Foreign   Wars. 
Washington.  DC,  June  17,1971. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. .WanpoupT-    and  Poverty,  Commit- 
tee on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare,   US. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Nelson    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  7  concerning  support  for  S,  31, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  now  before 
a   Conference   ConuiUttee   of    the   House   and 
Senate 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been  fol- 
lowing this  legislation  closely  and  supporting 
the  provision  therein  which  would  provide 
Veterans  Preference  for  Vietnam  veierajis  In 
the  Jobs  created  by  this  proposal 

It  IS  incredible  that  almost  400.000  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  unemployed,  with  the  ma- 
jority being  m  the  21-25  age  bracket  We  are 
pressing  the  Conferees  to  hammer  out  an 
agreement  which  »nll  assure  that  Vietnam 
veterans  will  be  given  preference  m  referral 
and  placement  to  the  public  service  jobs  au- 
thorized  by   this   bill 

Thanking  you  for  inviting  our  views  on  this 
Important  legislation  and  hoping  it  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Conferees  m  the  near  future  and 
with  all  best  v^nshes  and  kind  personal  re- 
gards I  am 

Sincerely, 

Francis  W  Stover, 
Director  National  Legislative  Service. 

AREA   Manpower  iNsrrrcTE, 

Detroit    Mich     April  15    1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment    Man- 
poirer  and  Poverty    Senate  Office  Build- 
ing    Washington.   DC. 
Dear  Senator   Nelson:    I  thank   you   very 
much  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  to 
me  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  S    31    In  view  of  an 
extremely   critical    employment    situation    In 
many    of    the    metropolitan    areas    and    the 
sparsely   settled    sections    of    our    country.   I 
should  like  to  urge  that  this  bill  stand  on  Its 
own  merits  not   be  diluted  or  otherwise  at- 
tached  to   bills   pertaining  to   manpower   de- 
velopment   and    the    Economic    Opportunity 
Act 

The.  -"  !••  considerable  urgency  for  such  leg- 
islation as  S  31  and  there  is  considerable 
need  for  such  public  services  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  If  we  are  to  survive  m  a  whole- 
some physical  and  social  environment.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  expand  In- 
terest In  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  V.  Tuma, 

Director. 

Leadership  Conference 

on  CrviL  Rights, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  17, 1971. 

Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  We  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  urging  us  to  work  in  sup- 
f>ort  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  bill 
has  one  of  our  top  pnonlies  Our  last  three 
MEMOS  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
bill  and  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  them.  X 
certainly  hop>e  we  can  head  off  a  veto. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marvin  Caplan, 
Ihrecfor,  Washington  Office. 
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"Pa«s.    Sign    Public    Szmvici    Smptotuxnt 
Bnx",  MATots  ChiGK  Hoirss  ako  PkxsiDurT 
US.  CONTSKXNCS  or  Matoes. 
Woshfn^on.  D  C  .  June  1.  1971. 

SxATTLx.  Wa&h  — Members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Action  Committee  of  the  US  Conference 
of  Mayors,  visiting  Seattle,  hard-hit  by  un- 
employment, have  urged  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pass,  and  the  President  to  sign, 
a  M  billion  public  service  unemployment  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
6^10  vote  The  mayors  also  criticized  the 
President's  veto  of  a  similar  measure  late  la«t 
year  and  his  refusal  to  spend  nM>nles  author- 
ized and  allocated  by  Congress  for  urban 
programs. 

Mayor  Moon  Laxidrleu  of  New  Orleans  said 
that  the  Administration  has  done  little  to 
help  the  unemployed,  even  with  the  present 
seven-year  high  m  unemployment  statistics 
Speaking  of  the  President's  December  veto  of 
the  Emergency  Public  Service  Employment 
Act.  which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Landrleu  said  the  President  had  "killed 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  approximately  300.000  Ameri- 
cana. He  (the  President)  also,  with  that  same 
pen  stroke,  destroyed  the  possibility  that  we 
mayors  could  provide  dlrely  needed  services 
within  our  cities  "  The  bill  would  have  placed 
thoae  now  out  of  work  in  local  governments 
across  the  nation. 

Landrleu  also  stated  that  it  would  be 
"reckless  irresponsibility"  for  the  President 
to  veto  the  new  bill,  should  It  pass  the  House, 
and  urged  the  President  and  House  to  not 
only  Join  the  mayors  In  their  push  for  public 
service  employment,  but  to  tie  leaders  In  the 
expanstOQ  of  the  csoncept. 

In  another  statement,  San  Francisco's 
Mayor  Joseph  AUoto  asked  the  President  to 
release  funds  already  appropriated  and  au- 
thorized for  public  housing,  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  and  mass  transit  programs 
In  the  cities  by  Congress  He  noted  that  the 
Congress  had  appropriated  Ml  billion  more 
than  the  President  asked  for  summer  youth 
employment  programs,  and  questioned.  "Will 
this  money  be  released?  '  Alloto  said  that  it 
was  time  for  'the  President  to  stop  talking 
about  what  he  intends  to  give  us  next  year 
and  let  us  have  note  what  the  Congress  had 
vetoed  for  us  this  year" 

Speaking  of  Seattle's  unemployed  aero- 
space workers.  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Mayor 
Kenneth  Olbaon  stated  that  aerospace  tech- 
nology could  be  used  for  health  care,  mass 
transit,  hovisiag  and  environmental  Improve- 
ments In  the  cities  Olbson  said  that  if  the 
nation  failed  In  giving  work  to  the  techno- 
logically capable,  as  In  Seattle,  then  America 
might  well  fall  as  a  nation  Speaking  of  the 
realignment  of  national  priorities.  Gibson 
said.  "They  ( the  priorities  i  must  reflect 
the  simple  truth  that  human  resources  are 
America's  greatest  asset  and  that  our  greatest 
hope  Ues  In  the  development  of  all  our 
people. 

Continuing.  Olbson  said.  "We  are  not  talk- 
ing of  only  saving  the  aerospace  Industry  or 
the  Newarks  of  America,  we  are  talking  of 
saving  America  heneU." 

Statxment  bt  Moon  Landbitu.  Matob  or 
Nrw  Orleans.  La. 

I  am  here  today  speaking  for  over  five  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans.  Let  me  begin 
with  a  quotation  from  a  high  government 
official  about  the  unemployed  He  said  "I 
want  to  refer  a  bit  to  who  these  people  are 
Are  they  tramps?  Are  they  hobos?  Are  they 
unemployables"*  Are  they  a  bunch  of  people 
who  are  no  good  and  who  are  Incompetent? 
Well,  you  take  a  look  at  them  If  you  have  not 
and  see  who  they  are.  There  Is  not  a  person 
In  this  room  who  does  not  know  of  an  Inti- 
mate friend.  peof>le  whom  you  have  known 
all  your  life.  One,  hard-working,  upstanding 
people — carpenters,  brlckiayers.  artlsu.  archi- 


tects, engineers,  clerks,  stenographers,  doc- 
tors, dentists  ministers,  the  whole  crowd  all 
caught  in  this  thing  the  Anest  people  in 
America,  the  workers,  that  u  who  they  are." 

Does  this  sound  accurate  to  you?  It  (kM* 
to  me.  Actually  it  is  a  quote  from  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins  addressing  the  first  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  in  Chi- 
cago The  date — September  22.  1933  And  lU 
happening,  gentlemen,  all  over  again  Plve 
million  people,  the  workers,  the  finest  people 
In  America,  bereft  of  jobs  and  a  decent  In- 
come for  themseivea  and  their  families 

Today,  in  1071.  we  claim  that  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  Oreat  Depression 

But  there  are  now  over  five  million  people 
without  Jobs.  Of  all  the  needs  of  the  cities, 
this  Is  the  most  crucial  and  the  one  that  con- 
cerns us  most  as  we  visit  Seattle  where,  as 
in  other  cities,  the  problem  is  most  severe. 
I  know  how  we  can  remedy  unemployment. 
Wes  Uhlman  and  the  other  mayors  also  know 
how  we  can  remedy  unemployment  The 
Congress  and  the  Administration  know  how 
to  remedy  unemployment — and  the  answer  is 
not  welfare 

The  answer  Is  a  respectable  useful  public 
service  Job  in  local  government  for  those  now 
unemployed 

This  week  pending  before  the  Congress 
there  is  a  bill,  "The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971."  which  authorizes  up  to  M  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  It  would  provide  people  to  perform 
badly  needed  municipal  services  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Automation  and  Tech- 
nology has  reported  that  public  services  in 
health,  welfare,  recreation,  law  enforcement. 
Ore  protection  and  other  critical  areas  are  In 
need  of  some  five  million  additional  workers 

By  the  way.  myself  and  the  other  mayors 
here  have  public  service  Jobs,  so  do  members 
of  Congress  and  so  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  So  if  you  think  public  service 
Jobs  are  dead-end  or  "make-work" — let  me 
say  that  they  are  Just  as  important  and  re- 
specUble  as  those  held  by  public  officials 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  the  Job  openings  In  local  govern- 
ment and  we  have  the  unemployed  people 
to  an  these  openings  The  missing  ingredient 
Is  the  enactment  of  this  vital  legislation — 
Immediately— providing  the  essential  funds 
We  in  city  halls  would  hire  them  today  If  we 
could,  but  we  dont  have  the  money  to  cope 
with  an  unemployment  problem  which  Is 
national  in  dimension  and  cause  A  national 
problem  requires  a  national  solution  There- 
fore, the  burden  of  providing  the  solution 
falls  squarely  upon  the  Federal  government — 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration 

The  central  question  facing  the  nation  Is: 
Win  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
summon  the  courage  and  the  responsibility 
to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the  national  unem- 
ployment crisis''  That  is  the  question  we  and 
the  other  mayors  of  America's  cities  are  ask- 
ing 

The  United  States  Senate  has  answered  by 
passing  public  Jobs  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  63-10. 

In  December  of  1970.  with  unemployment 
at  6  2%  nationwide,  the  highest  In  nine 
years,  the  President  callously  vetoed  a  three- 
year.  19.5  billion  public  service  employment 
bill  which  had  been  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  thus  klUed  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  approximately  300.000  Ameri- 
cans. He  also,  with  that  same  pen  stroke,  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  that  we  as  mayors 
could  provide  dlrely  needed  services  within 
our  cities. 

And  even  today,  with  the  current  unaccept- 
able high  rate  of  national  unemployment, 
high  Administration  officials  are  telling  us. 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  press  that 
such  a  bill.  If  It  should  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  would  again  l)e  killed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  another  veto.  As  we  said  in  New 
York  City  on  April  21.  this  would  be  an  act 
of  reckless  irresponsibility. 


Once  again,  we  call  upon  the  Administra- 
tion to  turn  away  from  the  advice  of  those 
who  are  not  Intimately  aware  of  this  grave 
problem — who  are  not  with  mayors  through- 
out the  country  every  day  witnessing  first- 
hand our  men  and  women,  many  with  fam- 
ilies, now  suffering  from  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment We  can  upon  the  Administration  to 
encourage  this  bill,  to  champion  Its  passage, 
to  sign  It  Into  law.  and  to  administer  It  with 
enthusiasm  and  good  faith.  Such  action 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  nation  that  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  alive,  working, 
sensitive  and  willing  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  which  grip  this  nation. 

Statz  or  Iij.iNots. 
Springfield.  III..  June  2,  1971. 
Hoa.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  ttie  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  and  urge  your  favorable 
action  on  public  service  employment  at  this 
time  We  in  Illinois  are  more  fortunate  than 
some  other  areas  of  the  country,  but  never- 
theless, we  have  conditions  of  unemployment 
which  could  be  improved  significantly  by 
such  a  program  Moreover,  we  have  a  welfare 
crisis  which  would  be  aided  by  a  reduction 
in  unemployment 

I  would  like  psirtlcularly  to  emphasize  that 
public  service  employment  would  be  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  work-oriented  welfare 
reforms  we  are  undertaking  at  the  state  level 
without  waiting  for  federal  action.  The  pro- 
gram could  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  Indi- 
viduals now  on  the  welfare  rolls,  but  also  the 
Jobless  not  actually  on  welfare  but  seeking 
work  and  additional  earnings. 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  done  In  public 
service  by  Individuals  now  out  of  work.  En- 
hancement of  the  environment,  public 
health,  basic  public  works  and  many  other 
Initiatives  of  local  importance  would  provide 
meaningful  work  for  the  unemployed 

I  recognize  that  the  utlltratlon  of  federal 
funds  for  this  purpose  will  have  to  be  closely 
watched  to  Insure  that  the  program  Is  truly 
a  program  of  employment  opportunity,  and 
not  a  political  boondoggle  But  the  need  for 
careful  supervision  and  effective  administra- 
tion certainly  should  not  prevent  a  course  of 
action  which  will  stimulate  the  economy, 
create  needed  Jobs,  and  provide  services  and 
projects  In  the  public  interest. 

I  recognize  that,  as  President,  you  have 
many  factors  to  consider  in  your  decision  on 
a  matter  such  as  this.  I  am  writing  at  this 
time  to  place  before  you  my  views  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  ininols.  m  the  hope  that  they 
win  encourage  your  favorable  action. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B   Ocilvix. 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

[Prom  the  Sun-Times  Bureau.  June  9.  1971] 

Ocilvix  to   Nixon:    OK   Public   Service   Job 

Law 

SPRiNOfTELo,  111. — Gov.  Ogllvle  urged 
President  Nixon  Thursday  to  reverse  his 
position  of  a  year  ago  and  approve  leglsla. 
tlon  that  would  provide  public  service  Jobs. 

"Public  service  employment  would  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  work-oriented 
welfare  reforms  we  are  undertaking  at  the 
state  level  without  waiting  for  federal  ac- 
tion." Ogllvle  wrote  the  President. 

"The  program  could  be  of  tienefit  not  only 
to  individuals  now  on  the  welfare  rolls,  but 
also  to  the  Jobless  not  actually  on  welfare 
but  seeking  work." 

The  governor,  usually  In  support  of  Nixon 
programs,  said  unemployment  in  Illinois,  al- 
though stUl  lower  than  In  other  areas  of 
the  country,  could  be  reduced  significantly 
by  a  public  service  Jobs  program  of  the  type 
Mr    Nixon  vetoed  a  year  ago 

He  pointed  out  that  he  had  called  for  cre- 
ation of  a  statewide  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
gram for  nunols  welfare  recipients  in  hU 
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special  message  May  20  to  the  Genera;  As- 
sembly on  welfare  reform 

"I  recognize  that  the  utilization  of  fed- 
eral (unda  for  this  purpose  will  have  to  be 
closely  watched  to  Insure  that  the  program 
Is  truly  a  program  of  employment  opportu- 
nity and  not  a  political  btxsndoggle."  Ogll- 
vle's  letter  said 

"But  the  need  for  careful  supervision  and 
effective  administration  certainly  should  not 
prevent  a  rours*-  of  action  which  will  stimu- 
late the  economy  create  needed  Jobs  and 
provide  services  aiid  projects  m  the  public 
Interest. " 

State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau.  Alaska,  June  24.  1971. 
Hon    Oatlord   Sn^snn 

Chairman      Seriate    Subcrrmmutee    on    tm- 

ployment.   Manpower,   and  Poverty,   UJ. 

Smatr    WoAhxngton    D  C 

Dxaji  Senator  Nei^on    Thank  you  for  your 

letter  regarding  the  Knnergency  Employment 

Act 

Officials  In  the  Ala-ska  Department  of  La- 
bor are  keeplnj?  tabs  on  the  legislation  and 
I  have  directed  that  they  advise  me  when 
the  minor  differences  which  you  mentioned 
are  Ironed  out  so  that  I  can  consider  offer- 
ing a  telegram  of  support  based  on  the  final 
provisions  of  the  bill 

Also,  as  you  know.  Senator  Mike  Gravel 
Is  one  of  the  bill's  sponsors  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  working  hard  for  it  to  become 
law  In  a  version  reflecting  Alaska's  best  In- 
terests 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  about  this 
Important  matter. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Egan. 

Got>emor 

State  or  Kansas, 
Topeka.  Kans..  June  18,  1971. 
Hon.   Qatloro   Nelson. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poj-erty,  US,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Nelson      Thank    you    very 
much  for  your  communication  enlisting  sup- 
port   for    the    Emergency    Employment    Act 
which    has   passed    both    Houses   of    Congress 
and   Is   In   the   committee    to    resolve    minor 
differences.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  there 
Is  a  need  for  some  form  of  transitional  pub- 
lic service  employment   to  combat   the   high 
Incidence   of   unemployment 

I  have  asked  members  of  my  staff  to  re- 
view S.  31.  the  Emerjfency  Employment  Act. 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  provide  me 
with  sufficient  information  ho  frlve  serious 
consideration  to  your  request 
With  every  good  wish 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Dockino. 
Governor  of  Kansas. 

COMlfON'WXALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

Harrt^burg,   Pa  ,  June  17,  1971. 
Hon,   Richard   M    Nixon, 

President   of   the   United   States,   The   White 
House.  Washington,  DC, 

Mr  President  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  facing  one  of  the  worst  sum- 
mer unemployment  crises  In  recent  history. 
Our  current  unemployment  rate  Is  4  8  f>er- 
cent  and  there  ts  little  indication  that  It 
will  subside  in  the  near  future 

I  urgently  request  you  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  your  desk  This  bill  would 
enable  cities,  state.s.  and  counties  to  employ 
an  estimated  16&  300  thousand  unemployed 
people  by  putting  them  to  work  In  neces- 
sary Jobs. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
April  1  by  a  vote  of  62  to  10  and  the  House 
on  June  2  by  a  vote  of  244  to  142  with  strong 
bipartisan  support. 


I  believe  this  bill  also  meets  your  criteria 
for  'iransltlonai  public  service  employment." 
a  concept  endorsed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  National  League  of 
Cities.  CS  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
National    Association    of    Counties 

Senate  bill  31.  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  win  provide  much  needed  relief 
to  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  which  are 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  oontlnued  high 
rate  of  unemployment 

We    would    appreciate    your    favorable    ac- 
tion on  this  bin  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Milton  J    Shapp, 

Governor. 

State  or  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  17.  1971. 
Hon    Gatlord  Nelson, 
US    Senator. 
Washington.  DC 

DiAS  Senator  Nelson  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  7  stating  to  me 
your  concerns  with  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

I  agree  that  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  represents  a  positive  and  important  at- 
tempt to  combat  unemployment  in  our  Na- 
tion I  have  prep«u-ed  and  sent  to  each  House 
of  our  GeneraJ  Assembly  a  Resolution  to 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
sign  Into  law  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  The  measure  has  already  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  with  strong  bipartisan 
sponsorship,  ajQd  has  been  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee 

I  hope  that  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture win  take  Immediate  blpcu^san  action 
to  approve  theee  Resolutions  In  order  that  we 
m  Ohio  may  express  our  concern  over  the 
Nations  unemployment  problem 

I  shall  advise  you  at  a  later  time  as  to  the 
dlspoeltlon  of  theee  Resolutions  For  your 
information,  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  both 
Restlutions  which  we  have  prepared  for  the 
General  Assembly. 

With  warmest  regards 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gilligan, 

Governor. 

State  or  Ohio, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  June  18,  1971. 

Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives late  yesterday  afternoon  passed  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-four  to  twenty-four  a  Resolu- 
tion to  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sign  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act. 

The  measure  was  sponsored  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
and    passed    with    bipartisan    support 

I  believe  that  the  Ohio  Senate  will  also  be 
taking  action  on  their  Resolution  urging  the 
President  to  sign  tiie  Emergency  Einployment 
Act  early  next  week  I  ahall  advise  you  at  that 
time  as  to  the  dispoeition  of  that  measure 

With  wannest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gii.LiGA>f. 

Goverrtor. 

HotrsB  Rbsoltttion  No.  74 

A  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  sign  Into  law  United 
States  Senate  BUI  31.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act 

Be  It  resolved  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  Ohio 

Whereas.  Unemployment  has  Just  reached 
6.2 ^r  and  our  Nation  faces  its  worst  summer 
unemployment  crisis  In  recent  history  and 
Whereas  State  and  local  agencies  desper- 
ately need  Federal  assistance  to  maintain 
their  most  basic  functions,  and 


Whereas  The  public  service  employment 
concept  has  been  oflScially  endorsed  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference.  National 
League  of  Cities,  CS  Conference  of  Mayors. 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
and  many  governors  mayors  and  county  ex- 
ecutives have  come  to  Washington  to  endorse 
this   measure,   and 

Whereas,  The  President  has  indicated  ac- 
ceptance of  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  Congress  has  offered  the  Presi- 
dent firm  assurances  that  they  will  repMort 
out  within  the  next  few  months  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform  legislation,  giving 
state  and  loc*l  government  new  resources  and 
new  responsibilities  for  manpower  programs, 
and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  Immediate  need  for 
]ot>s,  with  ninety  to  one  hundred  p>ercent 
Federal  funding,  as  provided  by  Senate  Bill 
31.  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 

Whereas  Both  Hotises  of  Congress  have 
now  passed  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
which  would  enable  cities  counties  and  states 
to  put  an  estimated  150,000  to  200,000  un- 
employed persons  to  work  immediately  In 
necessary  Jobs   and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  31  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  April  1  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two 
to  ten,  and  the  United  States  House  of  Re- 
presentatives on  June  2  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  In  each  case  with  strong  biparti- 
san majority,  and  minor  differences  m  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  are  being  reaolved 
and  the  final  measure  should  reach  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  June  21,  1971:  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  we  strongly  sup- 
fxart  United  States  Senate  BUI  31  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  we  urge  the  F^resldent  of 
the  United  States  to  sign  this  measure  Into 
law  when  it  Is  presented  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  presented  forthwith  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  malorlty  and  minority  leaders 
of  both  parties  In  each  House  of  Congress, 
attesting  to  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
bv  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

A    Nrw   Manpowt:ii   Bill 

Wisconsin  Sen  Gaylord  Nelson  is  going  to 
try  again  at  setting  up  a  federal  program  to 
alleviate  high  unemployment  by  providing 
public  service  Jobs 

Nelsons  last  attempt  at  a  manpower  bUl 
failed  In  I>ecember  because  of  President 
Nixon's  veto.  At  the  time  the  senator  said 
he  doubted  whether  a  new  propMOsal  would 
have  any  chance  this  year 

But  his  hopes  have  been  rekindled  and 
when  congress  goes  back  into  session  on 
Thursday.  Nelson  will  offer  an  emergency 
public  service  employment  bill  that  would 
provide   about  200,000  Jobs 

The  new  bill  differs  from  the  manpower 
proposal  in  various  ways  It  doesn't  call  for  a 
reform  of  all  the  federal  manpower  training 
programs  as  did  the  earlier  measure  And  It 
also  has  a  built-in  device  for  creating  jobs 
when  the  unemployment  rate  exceeds  4^4 
per  cent 

The  4 ''J  per  cent  figure  as  a  trigger  for  In- 
creased Job  aid  was  borrowed  from  an  idea 
expressed  by  President  Nixon  in  1969  when 
the  unemployment  rate  was  in  the  range  of 
3   to  31^    per  cent 

Now  unemployment  has  climbed  to  6  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force,  the  highest  level  In 
nine  years  This  means  4.974,000  Americans, 
an  intolerably  high  number,  are  without  Jobs. 

Nelson  will  a^k  the  new  congress  to  au- 
thorize about  II  bUllon  a  year  for  federal 
grants  to  mayors,  governors  and  other  state 
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and  local  government  ofBclals  who  would  de- 
cide wbAt  public  }obs  sbould  be  created. 

Wben  NUon  vetoed  the  manpower  bill,  be 
objected  to  dead-end  and  make-work  "WPA- 
typ«  Jobe  ■• 

However  advocates  of  the  bill  didn't  look 
on  the  jobe  aj  make- work  at  all.  They  pointed 
to  the  established  need  for  job  expansion  in 
public  health  safety  pollution  control  and 
other  ar«as. 

NUon  also  objected  to  the  manpower  bill 
because  he  wanted  to  decentralize  federal 
control  over  programs  adnUnUtered  by  the 
■tatea  and  local  governments. 

This  view  reflects  Nixon's  new  federalism 
policy  with  less  red  tape  control  from  Wash- 
ington and  letting  states  and  local  govern- 
ments decide  how  to  use  federal  grants  with 
the  greater  knowledge  of  their  own  needs. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Nixon  feels  about 
the  new  Nelson  proposal. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  the  blU  caa  get 
through  congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
la  through  some  hard  compromises. 

We  hope  that  some  kind  of  manpower  bill 
is  passed  this  session.  Something  has  to  be 
done  to  reduce  high  unemployment.  Public 
service  Jobs  are  one  way — Racine  Journal 
Times. 

NnoN  Is  RxpoB-nm  To  Rsvxasc  Staito  on 
Veto   or  Job   Bilx 

Washington. — The  NUon  Administration 
has  reversed  itself  and  indicated  It  wants  to 
sign  a  public  service  Jobe  bill  Into  law.  Sen- 
ate sources  reported  today. 

As  a  result,  a  Senate-House  conference  on 
the  legislation  set  for  early  this  afternoon 
was  rescheduled  for  next  Tuesday  Mean- 
while. Senate  and  House  sources  said,  nego- 
tiations with  the  Administration  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  Senate  passed  a  •1.75-bllllon  version 
of  the  legislation  April  1.  The  House  in- 
creased It  to  a  »5-bllllon  four-year  measure 
on  June  3. 

Both  versions  were  designed  to  put  150.000 
to  300.000  jobless  persons  to  work  In  the 
flrst  year  on  projects  sponsored  by  states. 
cities  and  other  government  units. 

President  NUon  vetoed  such  a  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  bill  laist  IDecember  and  It  has  been 
widely  predicted  that  that  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  new  one 

Republicans  involved  In  handling  the  leg- 
islation were  saying  as  late  as  yesterday 
morning  that  It  had  no  chance  of  White 
House  approval 

However,  Senate  sources  asking  not  to  be 
named  said  that  word  of  a  change  of  mind 
began  to  circulate  yesterday  afternoon. 

Today,  they  said.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Laurence  H.  SUberman  came  to  the  Capitol 
to  negotiate  with  the  conferees  on  the  bill 
to  see  Lf  something  acceptable  to  Mr.  NUon 
could  be  worked  out. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Administration 
was  seeking  to  get  the  conferees  to  accept 
the  leas  broad  Senate  bill  with  a  veterans 
preference  provision  from  the  House  version 
In  the  final  package. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  question  and,  because  it  is  phrased 
In  terms  I  have  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration. I  will  read  it  in  those  terms. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  is,  in 
effect,  committed  to  holding  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971  and  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  see  that  comprehensive 
manpower  reform  legislation  Is  enacted 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  which  means 
that  hearings  will  have  to  be  held  In  this 
session  of  Congress  as  well. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  have  and  I  hereby  do 
undertake  that  commitment  as  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  whole  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  NELSON.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  stated  publicly  on  previous 
occasions,  including  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee,  that  we  would  under- 
take to  conduct  hearings  on  comprehen- 
sive manpower  reform  legislation  which, 
of  course,  specifically  includes  extensive 
hearings  on  the  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  by  the  administration. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  he  and 
I  have  both  assured  representatives  of 
the  administration  that  we  would  under- 
take to  conduct  hearings  and  report  a 
bill  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  both 
Eissured  the  Secretar>'  of  Labor  that  we 
would  conduct  hearings  and  make  every 
effort  on  our  part  to  assure  that  the  hear- 
ings will  be  completed  and  that  the  bill 
is  marked  up  and  sent  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Is  the  Senator  aware 
whether  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  Mr  Williams*,  feels  the 
same  way'' 

Mr.  NELSON  I  have  not  specifically 
asked  the  Senator,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  we  will  get  the  time  for  the 
hearings  and  that  we  will  get  time  set 
aside  for  full  committee  consideration  of 
the  manpower  bill  I  will  make  that  as- 
surance thit  I  am  certain  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  is  agreeable  to 
that.  If  I  hear  anything  to  the  contrary, 
I  shall  so  report  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gaxbrell  • .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  time  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cadi  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the   roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings  on  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 
which  occurred  later  in  the  day,  are 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent: ) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  resume 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
onS.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  conference  report  on  S.  31 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  31 1  to  provide  dur- 
ing times  of  high  unemployment  for 
programs  of  public  service  employment 
for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
final  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t)e  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  with 
unemployment  at  a  9-year  high — 6.2  per- 
cent of  the  workforce  is  on  the  street — 
It  is  grimly  appropnate  that  Congress  is 
approaching  final  action  on  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  introduced  last 
January  25 

The  bill  that  was  hammered  out  In 
conference  over  this  past  week  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
public  service  employment  bill,  which  the 
Nation  very  much  needs  It  Is  not  large 
enough  to  make  the  needed  Impact  either 
on  the  unemployment  rolls — those  un- 
employed for  27  weeks  or  longer  now 
number  well  over  500,000.  more  than 
double  the  number  of  jobs  authorized  in 
this  bill — or  to  meet  the  .staKgering 
backlog  of  undone  public  work  And, 
over  my  strong  objections  in  conference, 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  including  the 
community  action  agencies  and  other 
groups  representing:  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, were  excluded  from  contracting 
directly  with  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  legislation  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  on  this  issue 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
legislation  is  clear  that  "public  agencies 
and  Institutions  which  are  subdivisions 
of  State  or  general  local  government," 
are  eligible  applicants  for  public  service 
programs  Such  agencies  or  institutions, 
which  could  contract  directly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  are  school  districts, 
water  and  park  districts,  and  public 
health  agencies. 

Although  not  enough,  the  bill  does  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $1.25  billion  for  fi.scal  year 
1973,  enough  for  perhaps  200,000  and 
250,000  jobs  in  these  2  years  That 
represents  a  good  .start  We  can  build 
on  this  beginning  with  a  permanent  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  when  we 
take  up  comprehensive  legislation  this 
fall. 

Meanwhile  the  conference  bill  does 
establish  in  law  the  determination  of 
Congress  that  in  times  of  nationally  high 
unemployment — 4  '-i  percent  generally  or 
over  6  percent  in  certain  hard-hit  areas 
for  3  months— it  Ls  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  provide  funds  to  out  men  and 
women  to  work  on  needed  meaningful 
jobs 

The  act  would  also  establish  a  "Special 
Employment  Assistance  Program"  to 
provide  funds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment to  pockets  of  high  unemployment — 
over  6  percent  for  3  months — even  when 
national  unemployment  falls  below  4*^ 
percent  The  funds  authorized  for  this 
special  program — 1250,000  000  a  year — 
are  inadequate,  but  they  also  represent  a 
promising  beginning 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
for  over  2  years  to  write  a  public  service 
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employment  program  into  law,  the  con- 
ference just  completed  has  been  especial- 
ly satisfactory  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
participated  at  every  subcommittee,  full 
committee,  and  conference  committee 
meeting  considering  this  legislation  and 
Its  predecessor  bill — S  3867 — vetoed  by 
the  President  last  December  16. 

Last  December  in  conference  on  S 
3867  we  had  worked  out  a  permanent 
public  service  employment  program  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  manpower  blU 
only  to  see  it  vetoed  by  the  President  In 
the  very  month  when  unemployment 
reached  6.2  percent  for  the  first  time  In 
this  recession 

We  then  set  to  work  dUlgently  In  Jan- 
uary to  draft  a  public  service  employ- 
ment bill  that  could  command  broader 
support  That  bill,  S  31,  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  January  25.  cosponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  34  Senators.  I 
was  greatly  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  Senator  Nelson  in  preparing  that 
bill,  and  many  of  the  amendments  I  was 
able  to  have  adopted  in  S  3867  were  car- 
ried over  into  S.  31  upon  introduction  or 
later  In  committee.  S  31  passed  April  1 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  10. 

It  Ls  basically  that  bill  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  last  week.  We 
are  delighted  that  all  of  the  House  con- 
ferees signed  the  conference  report,  and 
all  by  but  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
signed 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President  will  add  his  signature  and 
support  for  this  act. 

If  he  does  sign  the  act,  it  will  be  a  vic- 
tory, not  of  party,  or  of  faction  but  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  being 
torn  apart  for  lack  of  investment  in 
those  essentials  of  the  common  life  that 
can  only  be  purchased  and  performed 
through  common  action — schools  and 
medical  service,  parks  and  recreation, 
fire  and  police  protection,  welfare  and 
probation  assistance,  solid  waste,  sanita- 
tion and  other  environmental  activities, 
housing  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities — 
at  such  a  time  the  waste  of  the  vital  en- 
ergies and  talents  of  so  many  millions 
of  Americans  is  not  so  much  embittering 
tragedy  for  them  as  individuals  as  it  Is 
suicidal  folly  for  the  Nation. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  employing  these  talents  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  "special  consideration  in  filling  pub- 
lic service  jobs  will  be  given  to  veterans 
who  served  m  Korea  or  Indochina  on  or 
after  August  5,  1964,  and  who  received 
other  than  dishonorable  discharges" 

The  conferees  take  special  cognizance 
of  the  appalling  unemployment  problem 
of  returning  veterans.  Section  12 *b'  of 
the  conference  agreement  requires,  at  a 
minimum,  that  public  service  jobs  will 
be  equitably  allocated  to  recently  re- 
tumwl  veterans  (along  with  other 
groups,  especially  those  generally  associ- 
ated with  high  unemployment  >  :  and  sec- 
tion 7(c)  (4i  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment requires  that  special  consideration 
be  given  to  such  veterans  in  filling  pub- 
lic service  jobs  The  conferees  were  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  latest  quarterly 
figures  for  veterans  unemployment  which 
showed  that  an  average  of  375,000  vet- 


erans 20  to  29  years  of  age  were  unem- 
ployed each  month  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971 — almost  twice  the  number  of 
veterans  that  age  imemployed  during  the 
same  i>eri<xl  a  year  earlier  <  199,000) 

T^e  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  insure  that  all  possible 
efforts  are  made  to  assure  the  equitable 
employment  of  returning  veterans  In 
public  service  programs." 

The  conference  committee  has  been 
especially  cognizant  of  the  appalling  un- 
employment problems  of  returning  vet- 
erans. For  what  this  measure  can  mean 
to  our  returning  veterans  alone,  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  supported — not  to  men- 
tion other  reasons  that  make  its  enact- 
ment so  very  Important. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  veterans 
as  compared  to  nonveterans  m  the  same 
age  group  demonstrate  the  extra  sacri- 
fice today's  young  veterans  are  being  re- 
quired to  make.  Veterans  20  to  24  years 
old  are  now  unemployed  at  a  rate  of  14.6 
percent,  while  the  rate  for  nonveterans 
In  that  age  group  is  10.8  percent.  Among 
men  20  to  29  years  old  the  rate  for  vet- 
erans averaged  10.8  percent  compared  to 
a  rate  of  8  4  percent  among  nonveterans 
Furthermore,  the  rate  for  veterans  20  to 
29  years  old  is  almost  50  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970 
This  tremendous  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment highlights  the  great  need  to  act  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  young  veterans' 
joblessness. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  shocking  and 
terribly  disheartening  statistic,  a  recent 
Defense  Department  study  shows  that 
most  hard  hit  by  unemployment  are  men 
who  served  In  vital  combat  operations, 
like  infantry,  artillery,  and  armor,  and 
generally  those  who  served  In  Vietnam 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how 
important  it  Is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  proceed,  consistent  with  the  Pres- 
ident's June  11  letter  to  him  on  veterans' 
unemployment,  to  insure  that  all  possible 
efforts  are  made  to  employ  returning 
veterans  in  public  service  programs. 

This  bill  represents  our  opportunity  to 
cut  through  the  rhetoric  about  'Jobs  for 
Veterans  "  and  to  move  beyond  calling  on 
employers,  who  are  busy  laying  off  em- 
ployees in  this  sick  economy,  to  hire  vet- 
erans— something  they  carmot  do  in  far 
too  many  cases  By  moving  forward  we 
can  actually  create  jobs  for  many  vet- 
erans who  are  unemployed.  It  will  not 
provide  for  all  veterans,  but  It  will  help 
many  of  them  who  are  now  jobless  to 
find  jobs 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  help  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  find  jobs  and  that  Is  why. 
on  June  17,  joined  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr 
Hartke).  I  introduced  S  2091,  the  pro- 
posed "Veterans  Employment  and  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1971". 

This  bill  would  assist  returning  veter- 
ans by  expanding  and  Improving  the  job 
counseling,  job  training,  and  placement 
services  already  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Veteran's  Em- 
ployment Service  It  would  establish 
preferences  for  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  in  jobs  growing  out  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  provide  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  encourage  Federal 
agencies  to  hire  these  veterans.  It  would 


also  facilitate  the  access  of  disadvan- 
taged veterans  to  existing  manpower 
training  programs. 

Other  features  of  the  measure  Include 
a  provision  to  insure  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Outreach  program  will 
fully  advise  and  assist  each  returning 
veteran  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  re- 
adjustment programs  available  to  him;  a 
provision  for  medical  readjustment  coun- 
seling for  those  who  request  it;  and  a 
provision  to  make  reduced-fare  air  travel 
available  for  job  hunting  or  getting  to 
school  for  up  to  1  year  after  discharge. 

Finally,  for  those  veterans  who  will 
still  need  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  if  we  are  otherwise  unable  to 
assist  them,  the  bill  provides  a  new  floor 
for  those  benefits  in  the  lower  pay 
grades. 

The  conference  report  on  8.  31  makes 
a  strong  l)eginning  on  which  S.  2091  and 
other  legislation  can  build.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleagrue 
from  California  for  supporting  the 
measure 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  whole  debate  on  the  conference 
report  be  consolidated  in  one  place  in  the 
Record. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear 
what  the  imanimous-ccKisent  request  was 
for.  All  I  heard  was  that  it  was  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  a  request  to  consoli- 
date the  whole  debate  at  one  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  start  off  by  asking  a  couple 
of  parliamentary  inquiries. 

First  of  all,  is  it  appropriate  to  bring 
up  a  conference  report  when  we  do  not 
have  a  printed  conference  report  before 
this  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  House  side  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
Chair  is  further  advised  that  there  was 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
conference  report,  as  required  by  the 
rules,  not  be  printed,  and  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  granted 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  At  what  time  was 
that  unanimous-consent  request  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  ap- 
proximately 1  or  1  30  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
even  if  the  answers  had  been  contrari- 
wise  

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  try  to  make 
this  microphone  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  operate  bet- 
ter without  it,  so  I  will  leave  it  off. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Record  that  If 
there  had  been  a  ruling  to  the  contrary. 
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I  probably  would  not  have  objected  to 

bringing  up  this  bill  at  this  time,  because 
I  tnow  how  many  people  In  this  body  are 
very  anxious  to  go  home,  and  are  waiting 
for  final  passage  of  this  report.  But  I  am 
going  to  n5e  and  object  strenuously  to 
the  passage  of  tnis  bill. 

My  next  request  is  whether  or  not  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  I  have 
been  tied  up  in  a  conference  committee 
for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  be  on  the  floor  while  the 
Senators  debated  everything  else  under 
the  sun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  a  very 
anomalous  position,  and  I  might  as  well 
be  frank  about  tt 

When  the  bill  came  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Management  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee,  I  was  contacted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  asking  if  I 
would  oppose  it.  and  I  said  that  I  would 
unless  It  was  a  transitional  program  un- 
like that  which  was  part  of  a  manpower 
training  program. 

I  did  oppose  It  m  committee  and  was 
voted  down  by  a  fairly  strong  vote  on  our 
side,  and  all  the  other  side,  voting  against 
me.  That  is  not  unexpected  in  this  com- 
mittee; it  happens  all  the  time,  and  I 
say  so  without  any  derogation  of  the 
other  side  or  mine 

Then  I  took  it  to  the  floor  at  the  re- 
quest of  members  of  the  administration, 
and  opposed  it  on  the  Senate  floor,  on  the 
ground  that  we  should  not  be  federally 
subsidizing  all  types  of  pubUc  service 
employment  around  the  country  which 
would  become,  inevitably,  permanent  in 
nature  without  having  considered  the 
manpower  training  bill  and  the  revenue 
sharing  bills  dealmg  with  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

I  carried  It  to  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and 
I  was  defeated  on  that  vote.  We  then  had 
a  conference  after  the  House  had  passed 
a  5-year  bill — in  case  anyone  thinks  this 
Is  a  transitional  program — and  at  that 
point,  I  understood  that  maybe  the  situ- 
ation was  shifting,  and  maybe  the  ad- 
ministration no  longer  opposed  the  bill 
and  might  even  support  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  shift  in  position, 
which  I  felt  was  somewhat  unusual.  I 
did  not  participate  in  the  conference, 
and  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
brought  out,  and  I  Intend  to  specify  why 
in  some  detail. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  Inci- 
dentally carries  with  it  a  price  level  of 
$1  billion  for  the  first  year,  counting 
the  special  assistance  program,  and  $1  25 
billion  for  fiscal  1973  counting  the  special 
assistance  program,  will  provide,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  123,000  jobs  at  $2  50  per 
hour  That  is  all. 

Are  we  really  In  fact  reducing  the  cur- 
rent emergency  unemployment  situation 
by  providing  federally  subsidized  pub- 
lic service  employment  pt  this  rate,  or  are 
we  in  fact  making  a  gesture  which  will 
look  good  to  the  public  and  which  will 
not  do  the  unemployment  situation  any 
good  at  all? 

I  object  to  the  legislation  because  I 


think  it  will  create  in  every  local  gov- 
ernment around  this  country  a  perma- 
nent pool  of  permanently  subsidized  pub- 
lic service  jobs. 

Let  us  be  honest.  This  is  not  a  mean- 
ingful bill  or  an  emergency  bill.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  read  the  entire  digest  of 
June  28  of  the  Rkcord  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  see  that  this  does 
not  provide  a  meaningful  program  for 
those  people  who  have  been  laid  off  dur- 
ing the  recent  rapid  rise  m  the  unem- 
ployment rate 

Where  is  this  Increase?  It  is  among  the 
aerospace  workers,  among  the  defense 
workers,  smiong  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees. The  only  group  who  are  among 
those  who  account  for  the  increase  dealt 
with  in  this  bill  are  the  veterans  return- 
ing from  Vietnam.  But  if  I  am  correct  in 
reading  the  bill,  before  anything  can  be 
done  about  that,  a  local  municipality,  be 
It  Federal,  State,  or  quasi-local  or  quasi- 
legislative  in  nature,  such  els  a  school 
district  or  somethmg  of  that  kind,  must 
file  an  application  with  the  Secretary — 
and  he  Is  going  to  get  them  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  Secretary  then  has  to 
go  through  and  look  at  about  14  different 
requirements,  which  include  determining 
whether  these  programs  are  going  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  people  who  are  proposed 
to  be  employed,  and  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  to  determine  whether 
there  is  really  a  large  enough  pool  of 
unemployed  people  in  that  area  to  war- 
rant the  program  to  begin  with 

So  I  think  we  can  hopefully  assume 
that  once  this  bill  is  passed,  probably  by 
December  of  this  year,  some  of  these  ap- 
plication forms  will  have  been  printed 
and  sent  to  the  local  governments,  and 
some  of  the  local  governments  will  have 
decided  to  act  on  them,  and  those  local 
governments  will,  in  time,  have  sent 
them  back  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Sec- 
retary will  then  have  to  screen  them, 
and  hopefully  by  March.  April,  or  May  of 
next  year  a  few  of  them  may  have  gone 
through  and  we  will  start  doing  some- 
thing about  a  problem  which  Is  imminent 
right  now. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
how  this  Congress  can  put  forward  to  the 
public  this  type  of  promise,  when  they 
know  it  is  not  going  to  be  fulfilled  either 
as  an  emergency  measure  or  as  a  transi- 
tional program. 

I  am  happy  that  the  veterans  have 
been  given  a  special  preference.  I  think 
that  Is  good.  I  think  it  should  be  that 
way  It  is  a  pretty  horrible  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  asked  to  defend  his  country 
in  hostilities,  and  then  come  home  and 
face  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  get 
a  job  They  are  given  preference  under 
this  program,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
that  occurred 

But  that  does  not  really  meet  the  emer- 
gency, other  than  to  reduce  the  number 
of  unemployed  by  123,000  to  125,000  It 
does  not  provide  any  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  enable  aerospace  workers  to  find 
new  jobs;  It  does  not  provide  jobs  for 
manufacturing  employees  who  are  out 
of  jobs  because  we  no  longer  need  de- 
fense products  It  does  not  help  New 
England  shoe  factory  employees  who  are 
out  of  jobs  because  of  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  yield  for  a  very  brief   unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou-s  consent  that  Mr  Jon  Stein- 
berg and  Mr  William  Spring  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
S  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
unanimous-consent  request  i.s  necessarjv 
I  understood  that  under  the  regulations 
up  to  four  members  of  a  committee  staff 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  a  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  automatically  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr  NELSON  We  have  four  here;  two 
of  Senator  J*vrrs'  and  two  of  mine. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  think  I  now  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  Ihe  Senator's  request.  As  I 
understand  it,  he  is  asking  for  two  addi- 
tional staff  members,  other  than  those  al- 
ready here. 

Mr  NELSON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  IX)  MINI CK.  I  think  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  if  we  get  all  the  staff 
members  on  the  floor,  we  may  know 
something  about  this  bill,  which  is  more 
than  the  Senators  know  otherwise.  I  may 
have  something  more  to  say  about  that 
later. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor; I  think  that  Is  interesting. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  the 
conferees  did  leave  in  the  word  "transi- 
tional." but  they  define  it  as  "perma- 
nent." The  only  possible  claim  the  bill 
has  to  being  transitional  is  that  it  is  a  2- 
year  program. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  since 
the  program  is  only  authorized  for  2 
years,  it  will  not  provide  a  permanent 
subsidy  of  local  jobs  But,  as  we  all  know. 
Federal  legislation  comes  closer  to 
achieving  Immortality  than  aU  the  gods 
of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  We  might 
as  well  be  practical  about  It.  Every  pro- 
gram we  have  had  goes  on  forever  In 
Congress  and  in  this  Government.  It 
stays  for  years 

I  can  hear  the  arguments  2  years  from 
now;  and  unless  I  get  impteached.  I  will 
still  be  here  2  years  from  now.  What  will 
be  the  arguments? 

The  arguments  are  going  to  be: 

These  people  h»Te  been  In  the  Job  for  2 
years  Thla  Is  the  first  stable  Job  many  of 
them  have  had  In  their  lives.  How  can  we 
drop  these  people  from  jobs  now  and  out 
onto  the  streeta  and  on  to  welfare?  We 
should  extend  the  emergency  program  an- 
other 2  yean. 

I  can  write  the  speech  from  having  lis- 
tened to  it  so  many  times  in  the  past 

Another  argument  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents Is  that  it  is  traditional  because 
the  trigger  mechanism  shuts  off  the  ob- 
ligation of  money  after  the  national  im- 
employment  rate  has  gone  below  4\^  per- 
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cent  for  3  months  in  a  row.  but  this  has 
been  shattered  by  two  things  The  first  Is 
the  addition  of  the  so-called  special  em- 
ployment assistance  program.  This  pro- 
vides a  pennanent  fund  of  $250  million 
a  year,  to  remain  in  effect  regardless  of 
what  the  national  figure  for  unemploy- 
ment Is.  to  be  ased  for  areas  of  unem- 
ployment above  6  percent.  This  is  truly 
a  permanent  Federal  subsidy  of  State 
and  local  jobs. 

I  can  foresee  that  if  the  unemployment 
rate  nationally  falls  below  4'2  percent — 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  will — there  will 
be  an  attempt  by  the  proponents  to 
transfer  any  unobligated  funds  under 
the  emergency  to  the  special  employment 
assistance  program. 

I  am  not  In  the  least  reluctant  to  come 
to  grips  with  persistent  and  chronic  un- 
employment in  this  Nation.  I  was  willing 
to  do  so  last  year  with  the  manpower  re- 
form legislation,  provided  that  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  component  was 
designed  to  insure  that  the  jobs  and  the 
individuals  in  the  jobs  would  be  transi- 
tional into  employment  and  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  for- 
ever. But  we  should  not  try  to  deal  with 
this  chronic,  persistent  unemployment 
through  a  small  categorical  program, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here 

In  addition,  the  types  of  jobs  which  are 
provided  under  this  program  will  not  be 
transitional.  The  only  provision  of  the 
bill  which  might  establish  a  transitional 
program  is  the  section  which  requires — 
and  I  use  the  word  "requires"  in  Its  most 
generous  sense — that  applications  will. 
"to  the  extent  feasible,"  provide  pro- 
grams "designed  with  a  view  toward"  de- 
veloping new  careers  and  other  transi- 
tional activities,  including  training.  But 
the  requirement  is  barely  better  than  no 
requirement  at  all. 

The  conferees  have  reduced  the  money 
available  for  training  to  move  into  other 
jobs  to  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  the 
fund,  and  out  of  this  15  percent  must 
come  all  the  administrative  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  and  providing 
the  training. 

The  real  meaning  of  "transitional" 
can  be  seen  from  the  definition  as  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report  as  re- 
ported in  the  House: 

It  was  with  these  concerns  in  mind  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  word  "transi- 
tional" be  Included  in  this  act. 

Does  not  In  any  way  limit  that  amount 
of  time  an  individual  can  stay  on  a  specific 
public  service  employment  Job— and  no 
regulations  may  require  any  such  limitation; 

Does  not  limit  the  kind  of  jobs  to  be  made 
available  under  the  program;  specifically 
Jobs  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those  which  are 
Inherently  temporary;  Jobs  to  be  funded 
under  this  act  are  to  Include  such  Jobs  as 
policemen,  teachers,  nurses,  firemen,  other 
Jobs  recognized  as  necessary  and  i)ermanent 
In  nature; 

Does  not  put  any  limit  on  the  contracts 
between  the  Labor  Department  and  State 
and  local  sponsors  as  to  the  duration  and  the 
nature  of  the  jobs; 

Does  not  put  any  limitation  on  full  length 
of  employment  authorized  under  the  act. 
or  the  re-employment  of  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  government  Jobs  because  of 
flacal   problems   at   the   local    levels. 


From  this  quotation.  I  think  it  can  be 
seen  that  "transitional"  really  means 
■permanent."  because  individuals  can 
stay  on  the  job  for  the  entire  program, 
and  the  jobs  which  can  be  subsidized 
are  permanent — teachers,  policemen, 
nurses. 

I  would  suppose  that  other  permanent 
jobs  are  going  to  be  permitted,  whether 
they  be  garbage  collectors,  truck  drivers, 
park  attendants,  and  so  forth. 

So  it  is  clear  that  we  will  not  be  voting 
on  an  emergency  transitional  program 
but  that  we  will  be  voting  today  to  start 
a  permanent  Federal  subsidy  of  perma- 
nent Jobs  in  the  State  and  local  segments 
of  our  government 

Let  me  make  this  even  more  clear.  In 
the  print  I  have  before  me,  which  I  pre- 
sume Is  the  final  bill,  section  5' a),  first 
of  all,  sets  out  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  $750  million,  which, 
with  the  .special  assistance  program, 
comes  to  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1972  and 
$1,250  million  for  fiscal  1973. 

Section  >  b  i  says  that  no  further 
obligation  of  the  funds  appropriated  may 
be  made  subsequent  to  determmation  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  nationsil 
unemployment  has  receded  below  4.5 
percent,  except  as  provided  in  section 
1 2 ) .  What  does  section  <  2 »  say  ?  If  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  this,  the  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment  equals  or  exceeds 
4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious paragraph,  resume  the  obligation 
of  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

So  we  get  an  on-again,  off-agaln,  in- 
agaln,  out-again  Flnnegan.  going  on  all 
the  time,  with  a  3-month  requirement, 
and  nobody  knows  what  months  we  are 
talking  about. 

Then  there  is  the  Interesting  factor 
of  subsection  i3).  This  reads: 

(3)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
unemploynr.ent  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  under  this  Act.  being 
counted  as  unemployed  in  determining  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  counted  If  they  continue  In 
such  employment 

In  other  words,  they  are  given  jobs  at 
Federal  expense,  and  they  are  still 
coimted  as  unemployed  Is  that  an  em- 
ployment bill,  or  IS  that  a  personal  smd 
permanent  subsidy  of  Federal  and  local 
government?  The  question  provides  its 
own  answer 

There  is  another  factor  of  this  bill  that 
I  think  is  Important  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  PubUc  service  employment,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  an  Inappropriate  tool 
for  part  of  a  compresenslve  manpower 
policy  It  is  not  Inappropriate  as  a  tool 
for  the  State  and  local  governments  to 
use  it  to  provide  services.  But.  it  is  in- 
appropriate, standing  alone,  as  a  cate- 
gorical inflexible  program,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  only  con- 
sider public  service  employment  as  part 
of  a  compresenslve  manpower  reform 
proposal  or  as  a  tool  which  can  be  used 
by  State  and  local  governments  as  a  part 
of  a  revenue  sharing  program,  and  we 
have  not  even  been  able  to  get  hearings 
on  the  revenue  sharing  program  before 
this    subcommittee     I    know    that    the 


chairman  of  the  subcommltee  has 
pledged  to  act  this  year  on  a  compre- 
hensive program,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  this  Is  not  going  to  happen  But 
I  would  strongly  suspect  that  nothing  is 
going  to  happen  with  It  following  the 
hearings  until  some  time  next  year  at  the 
earliest.  I  hope  that  we  will  act  on  this. 
I  hope  tnat  we  will  act  on  the  hearings  on 
revenue  sharing.  I  hope  that  we  will  get 
legislation  which  will  supersede  it  But 
I  think  that  to  promise  this  legislation 
to  the  American  people  at  this  time,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  first,  transitional 
and  second,  an  emergency,  when  there  is 
going  to  be  neither  one.  is  a  hoax  on  the 
American  public  and  particularly  cruel 
insofar  as  those  who  are  unemployed  are 
concerned. 

One  or  two  more  points,  Mr  President. 
which  should  be  made  One,  we  need  a 
comprehensive  program.  We  need  an  in- 
centive for  new  jobs  We  need  a  business 
growth  which  is  the  thing  that  provides 
new  jobs,  by  and  large  We  keep  forget- 
ting that  the  Government  cannot  give 
anything  to  the  people  that  it  has  not 
alreadj'  taken  from  them  Yet  we  put  in 
these  brand  new,  pink-ribbon  programs 
designed  to  capture  the  Imagination  of 
the  public  as  though  the  money  rained 
down  from  the  clouds  and  did  not  come 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Today,  we  shall  be  voting  on  a  bill 
which,  at  $2,50  an  hour — which  Is  short- 
ly going  to  be  the  minimum  wage — will 
provide  123,000  jot)s.  We  have  5  mUllon 
unemployed  persons  in  the  Nation  today. 
How  can  we  say  that  this  is  going  to  do 
a  particle  of  good?  The  123.000  people 
involved  will  say  it  is  good.  That  is  per- 
haps better  than  nothing.  But  to  say  that 
this  is  an  unemployment  bill  which  Is  de- 
signed to  cure  unemployment  is  just  pab- 
lum  coming  out  of  people's  nunds  to  jus- 
tify the  expenditure  of  $2,250  million 
over  the  next  2  years. 

Another  point  that  is  fundamental  in 
principle,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is: 
Who  should  determine  what  the  size  of 
the  local  government  or  school  district 
should  be? 

The  Federal  Government? 

Are  we  here  in  this  bod>-  to  say  that 
the  citizens  of  every  towTi  across  the  Na- 
tion will  have  no  say  in  how  big  their  own 
government  will  be? 

That  is  what  we  are  saying.  We  are 
not  giving  them  an>-  votes  to  determine 
how  many  people  they  want  on  the  local 
team  in  tiieir  own  governmental  system. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  are  determining 
the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  by  means 
of  the  incentive  money  we  supply 

We  are  saying  to  them,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  put  this  bunch  of  npe  bananas 
in  front  of  your  local  leaders,  and  when 
they  start  reaching  for  them  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  power  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  you,  Mr. 
Citizen,  who  supports  that  local  govern- 
ment and  supports  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, too,  VH111  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it." 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  munici- 
palities and  local  governments  all  over 
the  countrj'  is  the  desire  of  the  young 
and  the  old  and  the  middle-aged  people 
to  be  responsible  for  and  to  participate 
in  the  governing  of  their  own  communi- 
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ues  Here  again  we  go  into  a  great,  broad 
program,  In  name  only — which,  in  fact. 
Is  not  broad — but  which  costs  an  awful 
lot  of  money,  to  try  to  cut  bacli  on  that 
power  to  try  to  say,  "You  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  your  government  or  your 
community  The  Federal  Government 
will  come  along  and  be  the  great  savior 
of  ever>-  community  in  the  Nation." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  Itnow  how  the 
rest  of  the  Senators  will  vote.  I  presxime 
most  will  vote  to  support  the  conference 
report  because  It  will  sound  great  in  let- ^ 
ters  to  constituents,  that  they  have  done 
this  and  that,  and  provided  services  for 
them  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
feel  that  way.  but  I  surely  have  a  quarrel 
with  a  program  which  is  put  out  in  lan- 
guage said  to  be  transitional,  said  to  be 
an  emergency,  said  to  control  unemploy- 
ment, but  which  is  not  any  one  of  those 
three. 

I  think  that  we  are  deceiving  the  Amer- 
ican public.  We  are  adding  to  the  lack 
of  credibility  which,  heaven  knows,  the 
Federal  Government  already  has.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  intend  to  participate  in  it. 

( AppKuse  in  the  galleries.  ] 

Mr  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr. 
Brock  ) .  There  wiU  be  no  displays  or 
demonstrations  m  the  galleries  to  any 
speeches  made  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  as  a  conferee 
on  S.  31.  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971,  I  fully  support  this  bill  and 
hope  that  It  will  be  enacted  Into  law 
This  measure  would  provide  approxi- 
mately 200.000  transitional  public  serv- 
ice jobs  Unlike  WPA,  however,  these 
men  and  women  would  be  employed  by 
their  States  and  local  governments  They 
would  be  integrated  with  existing  work 
forces,  and  consequently  we  would  avoid 
the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy. 

I  believe  that  the  public  service  jobs 
provided  by  this  bill  can  be  viewed  not 
only  as  temporan*-  work  relief  for  useful 
unemployed  citizens,  but  also  as  tem- 
porary assistance  to  hard-pressed  local 
governments 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  money,  I 
believe  that  It  Is  far  preferable  that  these 
men  and  women  should  be  engaged  In 
productive  work  for  the  SUtes  and  lo- 
cal governments  rather  than  remaining 
idle  as  welfare  recipients. 

Mr  President,  I  joined  with  the  Sen- 
tors  from  New  York  'Mr  jAvrrs'  and 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Schwjikbr)  in 
writing  to  the  President  on  this  subject 
and  I  attach  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  my 
remarks  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

us.  SSNATX.   COMMimX  ON   LuLBOR 

Am)  Public  Wixjarx, 

Waahmgton.  D  C  .  June  25.  1971. 

DiAR  Mb  Pmsidbvt:  .Ks  Senate  minority 
conferees  on  the  Senate- House  conference  on 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  we 
urge  that  you  act  favorably  on  the  confer- 
ence bill,  which  should  be  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congees  in  the  coming  week. 

We  consider  this  aiiort-term  leglalatlon  to 
be  a  major  key  both  Ln  alleviating  the  hard- 
ship of  the  current  unemployment  situation 


on  many  groupa  in  our  society — particularly 
the  disadvantaged,  teenagers  and  returning 
veterans — and  in  making  it  possible  for 
State,  county  and  city  governments  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  eaaentlal  public  servlcea 
despite  the  fiscal  crises  which  they  face. 

We  submit  that  the  conference  bill  will 
help  to  meet  these  individual  and  public 
needs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tlveo  of  the  Administration  In  a  number  of 
major  respects 

First,  the  bUl  is  substantially  transitional 
In  that  It  Is  limited  to  a  term  of  only  two 
fiscal  years  Moreover,  within  that  period, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  funds  authorised — 
1750  million  of  the  II  bUllon  authorized  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  and  91  bUllon  of  the  $ias 
bUlion  authorized  for  the  second — would  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  for  public 
service  employment  programs  only  as  long  as 
appropriations  were  made  available  and  the 
national  unemployment  level  remains  above 
4  5  percent  This  "trigger"  provision — similar 
to  that  which  was  first  proposed  m  the  Ad- 
mlnutratlon's  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
19S0 — provides  a  strong  assurance  against 
the  public  service  programs  becoming  per- 
manent Similarly,  the  authorization  of  MSO 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  for  special  em- 
ployment assistance  would  be  made  available 
only  as  to  local  areas  experiencing  unem- 
ployment at  the  sjjeclfled  level  of  six  percent 
and  at  even  higher  levels 

Second,  in  a  number  of  provisions,  the 
conference  bill  makes  clear  that  the  employ- 
ment provided  is  to  be  "transitional"  and  Is 
"wherever  feasible,  to  enable  persons  to  move 
Into  employment  or  training"  not  supported 
under  the  Act.  In  this  regard,  we  note  par- 
ticularly that  the  bill  includes  strong  pro- 
visions— which  we  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
include  in  laat  year's  Employment  and  Man- 
power Act — authorizing  the  Secretary  to  en- 
sure that  persons  provided  with  employment 
are  subsequently  given  the  opportunity  for 
regular  employment  In  the  public  or  private 
sector,  and  that  public  service  employment 
Itself  is  coupled  with  training  and  related 
services  designed  to  that  end 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  "special  con- 
sideration" be  given  to  Vietnam  and  other 
recent  veterans,  as  well  as  equitable  coverage 
of  those  who  are  currently  on  welfare  These 
authorities,  together  with  the  proposed 
Family  Assistance  Act  and  the  special  pro- 
grams for  veterans  which  you  have  recently 
announced,  should  contribute  greatly  to 
meeting  the  very  difficult  problems  of  these 
groups. 

We  regard  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  as  an  interim  measure  designed  to 
meet  a  short-term  need:  accordingly,  we  do 
not  view  It  as  a  substitute  for  long-term 
comprehensive  manpower  training  legis- 
lation. 

We  pledge,  as  have  the  other  conferees,  a 
meaningful  response  to  your  call  for  man- 
power reform  and  an  early  consideration  of 
the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971, 
which  you  have  proposed  to  that  end. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  J*vrra, 
Richard  S.  Schwukxi. 

ROBBBT    TaTT,    JB 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  Senate  approval  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  S.  31,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971 

This  act,  which  would  provide  Federal 
funds  so  that  our  cities  and  other  units 
of  the  local  government  can  ofTer  those 
seeking  work  meaningful  jobs  in  public 
employment,  furnishes  the  means  to  be- 
gin meeting  two  of  the  most  pressing 
domestic  crises  confronting  our  Nation 
today 

One  is  the  crisis  reflected  in  our  un- 
remittingly    persistent     unemployment 


rate,  which  has  just  climbed  back  to  a 
9-year  nationwide  high  of  6  2  percent.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  over  220,- 
000  workers  are  now  unemployed,  giving 
our  State  an  unemployment  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent  Six  of  my  State's  ma- 
jor labor  areas  are  currently  classified 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  suf- 
fering from  substantial  or  persistent  un- 
employment, and  in  some  of  our  inner 
city  areas,  as  is  true  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation,  unemployment  among  disad- 
vantaged groups  has  soared  to  levels  as 
high  as  40  percent  or  more. 

A  large  portion  of  these  unemployed 
workers,  moreover,  have  been  without 
Jobs  for  long  periods  of  time.  Through- 
out the  Nation,  there  are  now  more  than 
580,000  workers  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  27  weeks,  meanmg 
that  they  have  exhausted  their  eligibil- 
ity for  standard  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  The  number  of  persons 
Jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more  presently 
exceeds  1.3  million,  indicating  that  the 
number  of  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  standard  benefits  is  likely  to  experi- 
ence further  increases  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  this  crisis  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  im- 
prove markedly  In  the  near  future,  we 
are  faced  with  the  further  crisis  of  our 
cities  and  other  local  units  of  Govern- 
ment which  are  unable  adequately  to 
provide  essential  services  to  their  people. 
As  documented  in  our  committee  hear- 
ings by  a  succession  of  public  ofDclals. 
thr  plight  of  our  local  governments  In 
attempting  to  meet  such  public  needs  as 
antipollution  programs,  public  health, 
neighborhood  improvement,  education, 
public  safety,  parks,  fire  protection,  san- 
itation, and  others,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly desperate. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  unemployed  are  looking 
eagerly  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  once 
again,  there  simply  are  insufflcient  local 
resources  for  hiring  people  to  perform 
needed  functions  in  these  areas. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  taken  on  the 
nature  of  a  vicious  cycle,  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  workers  without  jobs  and 
without  unemployment  benefits  have 
seriously  augmented  the  welfare  rolls  of 
our  States  and  cities  with  a  resulting 
drain  on  their  already  precarious  finan- 
cial conditions. 

The  conference  agreement  now  before 
us  represents  a  modest  attempt  to  alle- 
viate this  situation  by  making  available 
Federal  funds  which  would  support  some 
150,000  to  200,000  jobs  of  a  local  public 
service  nature  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  might  emphasize  that  the  conference 
agreement  makes  express  provision  for 
"special  consideration"  to  be  given  to 
veterans  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  and 
Korea  since  1964.  This  Is  a  most  appro- 
priate condition  in  view  of  the  grave 
diflQcultles  that  veterans — now  returning 
to  the  civilian  labor  market  at  the  rate 
of  about  100,000  a  month — are  experienc- 
ing In  their  attempts  to  find  Jobs. 

The  conference  agreement  also  retains 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  re- 
quires an  equitable  distribution  of  public 
service  Jobs  among  other  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  unemployed  population. 
This  would  include  persons  45  and  older, 
whose  unemployment  since  January  1969 
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has  risen  precipitously  from  576,000 
to  1.085,000.  and  whose  long-term  Job- 
lessness during  this  period  has  more  than 
trebled  I  mention  this  category  of  work- 
ers specifically  because  they  have  been 
given  such  a  disproportionately  small 
share  in  existing  manpower  programs, 
and  presently  comprLse  only  4  percent  of 
all  enrollees  in  existing  work  and  train- 
ing programs  The  conference  agreement 
makes  clear  that  these,  and  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  unemployed,  must  be  given 
equitable  treatment  under  this  program 

Mr  President,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  relieve  us  of  the  obligation 
to  consider  permanent,  more  adequate 
measures  for  dealing  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  ciUes.  for  coping  with  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  for  insuring 
greater  effectiveness  in  our  manpower 
progrrams.  and  for  better  attending  to 
vital  public  needs — all  of  which  will  re- 
quire more  time  for  consideration  It  will, 
however,  provide  a  start  toward  meeting 
some  of  these  problems,  and  it  is  a  start 
that  can  and  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately I  believe  that  prompt  action 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  in  ap- 
proving this  measure  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  to  S  31 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr  Eacletoni,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Mr  Eastla.n-d  i  .  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Ervin>.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris >, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr 
HtJMPHREY  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovERN'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  i  Mr  Metcalfi  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr  Ervin  I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  Harris  • .  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  HUMPHREY)  would  each  vote 
-yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  Buck- 
ley), and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Jordan  1   are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr 
Prouty  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe)    are  necessarily   absent 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  <Mr 
Brookei  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  Mundu  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 

[No.   131  Leg  I 
TEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Cannon 

Oambrell 

Aliott 

Case 

Oravel 

Anderson 

ChUes 

Orlflln 

Baker 

Church 

Oumey 

Bayh 

Cook 

Hansen 

Beall 

Cooper 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Bible 

Dole 

Hatfield 

BoggB 

EUender 

HoiUngs 

Burdlck 

Fong 

Hruska 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

Fulbrlght 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Moss 

Smith 

Jackson 

Muskte 

Sp&rkrnan 

Javtta 

Nelson 

Spong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Paciwood 

SiennlB 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Stevens 

I-ong 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Taft 

Malhlas 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Randolph 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Riblcoff 

Tunney 

MUler 

Roth 

Welcker 

Mondale 

Schwelker 

Williams 

Montoya 

Scott 

NAYS— 11 

Young 

Allen 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Bennett 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fannin 

NOT   VOTING— 14 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Brooke 

Harris 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Hftxbe 

Eastland 

McGovern 

So  the  conference  report 

was  agree< 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,    1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gambrell  I .  Under  the  previous  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  now 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  7109  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R  7109,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  233  to  H.R  7109  Under 
the  prevnous  order,  time  is  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota   iMr. 

MONDALEI  , 

Who  yields  time? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  atjsence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  mmutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters 
Eind  communications,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated ; 
RxPORT  07  Tta  Dkpabticznt  or  Dettnss 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  quarterly  report  showing  deliveries  of 
excess  defense  articles  at  acquisition  cost  and 
value  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment 

H.R.  7767  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept,  No. 
92-44): 

H.R  8311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  3 
years,  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  exces- 
sive profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  court  of  claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept  No  92-346  I :  and 

H.R  8313  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  continue  for  3  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  US 
citizens  returned  from  abroad  (Rept.  No. 
93-246 ) 

By  Mr  DOMINICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, together  vrtth  Individual  views: 

S  1828  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public 
health  by  strenfrthenlng  the  national  effort 
to  conquer  cancer  (Rept   No   92-347). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  i  f or  Mr 
Eastland),  from  the  C-ommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

P  Ellis  Almond,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
tJ.S  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  NortJi 
Carolina 

By  Mr  MAONTJSON.  from  the  OMnmJttee 
on  Commerce 

Virginia  Mae  Brown  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner: 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin  of  Virginia  to  be  an 
Interstate    Commerce    Commissioner: 

Laurence  Walrath.  of  Florida,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner    and 

John  W  Bamum,  of  New  York,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tiatlofi 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr    MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr    MrrcAL^t 
S    2186    A  bill  to  authorize  the  estatvllsh- 
ment   of    the   Grant-Kohrs    Ranch    National 
Historic  Site  In   the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comjnlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    PEARSON 
S   2167    A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drtig.  and  Coametlc  Act  to  provide  for  a  cur- 
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rent  listing  of  each  drug  mmcufactUTMl.  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  proceaMd 
by  a  registrant  under  that  act.  and  for  other 
purpoaes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  DOLE 

S  21S8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
employees  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  In 
matters  of  collective  bargaining  and  union 
representation,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

3  2160   A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 

Relations   Act   vlth   reapect   to  the  duty   to 

bargain,  and  for  other  purposes    Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfsu^. 

By  Ui  TOWER 

S.  2170.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  ConaoUdated  Fiirmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  Of  1941  relating  to  loans  in  emer- 
gency areas  In  order  to  authorise  loans  to 
residents  of  such  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry 

By  Mr.  HAimSLD: 

S.  2171  A  bill  to  improve  the  military  Jus- 
tice system  by  establishing  military  judicial 
circuits,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  3172  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Military  Review  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  confer  authority 
on  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  Issue 
orders  and  writs  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  military  personnel,  and  for  other 
pxirpoaes; 

S  3173  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  eliminate 
sununary  courts- martial  from  the  military 
Justice  system: 

3  2174  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
United  States  district  courts  to  grant  relief 
In  certain  cases  Involving  military  personnel 
where  the  relief  available  to  such  personnel 
under  military  law  or  regulation  is  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  such  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S  3175  A  bUl  to  amend  section  803  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  trial  of  military  personnel: 

S.  217fl.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain requirements  with  reapect  to  the  physi- 
cal arrangements  of  furniture  and  other 
facilities  of  rooms  in  which  courts-martial 
trials  are  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2177  A  bill  to  amend  section  83S  (article 
35)  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  eligibility  standards  for  service  on  courts- 
martial  and  the  nuthod  of  selecting  military 
personnel  for  such  service: 

3  2178  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  con- 
finement of  military  personnel  prior  to  trial 
by  courts-martial. 

S  2179  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  Utle 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  all 
requesU  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and 
testify  and  to  compel  the  production  of  other 
evidence  before  courts-martial  trials  be  »ub- 
mltted  to  a  military  Judge  for  approval,  and 
to  provide  for  the  inadmissiblUty  of  certain 
evidence  at  courts- martial  trials: 

3  3180  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  mili- 
tary Judge  of  any  court-martial  to  suspend 
the  sentence  adjudged  against  an  accused 
tried  by  such  court-martial: 

3  2181  A  bin  to  amend  section  887  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  pre- 
trial connnement  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  be  deducted  from  the  term  of  any 
sentence  to  confinement  adjudged  by  a  court- 
martial: 

S  3182  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  59  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
ministrative discharge  of  enlisted  members 
of  the  .Armed  Forces  under  conditions  other 
tiian  honorable;   and 


S  3183  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  courts- martial,  to  eliminate  the  death 
penalty,  to  define  certain  additional  offenses 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    BATH: 
S  3184   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prem  Chand 
Oupta,  and 

S.  3186  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BUROICK  i  for  himself.  Mr  Mc- 
OovnN.      Mr       MuNirr.      and      Mr 
YooMC)  ; 
S  3186   A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe  in  North  Oaltota  and  South  Da- 
kota. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    INOUTE: 
8.2187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  TevlU 
Talanoa    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BROCK: 
S    2188    A  bin   to  restore  the  Investment 
tax  credit  for  investment  In  certain  deprecia- 
ble property    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    HATFIELD 
S  2188     A    biU    for    the   relief   of    Timber 
Structures.  Inc    Referred  to  the  Ooounittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr     JAVrra     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Batb.     Mr      Hattizi^.     tSi      Hum- 
phut,   Mr    KxNNCDT.   Mr    Mathias, 
Mr    McGovzaN.  Mr    Moss,  Mr    Psas- 
SON.   Mr    PucT.    Mr    PtoxMnx.   Mr 
RaXdolph.  Mr    Tatt.  Mr    Towxa,  Mr 
TuNNTT.    Mr.    ScHwnxxB.    and    Mr 
WcicKxa ) 
S.  2190.    A    bin   to   require   the   use  of   re- 
cycled  materials   In   procurement   and   con- 
struction under  the  authority  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr  STEVENS: 
S.  2191  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 37.  19&4  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act) .  to  conserve  and 
protect  US  fish  resources.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr   HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McClklxan)    (by  request)  : 
S  3192    A  blU  to  provide  for  the  admissi- 
bility of  certain  evidence  in  prosecutions  for 
drug  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Ut 
Mean)  : 
S  3193   A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reimburse  the  Shoehone  and 
Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion in  Wyoming  for  tribal  funds  that  have 
been    used   for   the  construction,   operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Wind  River  Irriga- 
tion Project.  Wyoming.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr   BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  122.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr  BAxtcalf)  : 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  Sute  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


CBANT-KOintS    RANCH    NATIONAL    HtBTOKIC    SFTX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Montana  iMr  MtTCALr'.  I  introduce  for 
appropnate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Montana  This  legislation  would  author- 
ire  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  designate 
some  2.000  acres  of  land  in  the  Deer 
Lodge  Valley  for  establishment  as  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Bite  This  development  wiLI  be  done  un- 
der public  laws  which  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  and  preserve 
historic  sites  throughout  the  Nation.  Last 
year  the  National  Park  Foundation  ac- 
quired the  core  of  the  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch,  a  site  of  one  of  the  Wests  most 
famed  cattle  empires,  and  Is  now  holding 
It  In  trust  pending  development.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  from  Mr  and  Mrs.  Con- 
rad Warren  who  donated  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  authentic  equipment  used  at  the 
ranch  since  its  establishment  in  the 
1850's  The  reservoir  of  artifacts  is  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Park  Service  his- 
torians as  a  "time  capsule  of  the  western 
frontier."  Including  such  Items  as 
wagons,  sleighs,  tools,  saddles,  and 
household  furnishings. 

This  ranch  was  established  in  1853 
with  the  arrival  in  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley 
of  Johnny  Grant,  an  adventuresome  son 
of  a  Hudson  Bay  trader  In  1866  Conrad 
Kohrs.  a  Danish  immigrant,  purchased 
the  buildings.  The  ranch  headquarter 
structures  have  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
Wtirren.  Conrad  Kohrs'  grandson,  much 
as  they  developed  through  the  ranch's 
growth  Into  one  of  the  giant  "spreads" 
of  the  old  West. 

The  establishment  and  development  of 
this  historic  site  is  most  slgniflcant  as 
it  will  be  the  first  unit  of  the  National 
Park  Service  devoted  primarily  to  the 
role  of  the  cattleman  In  American  his- 
tory. The  livestock  Industry  is  a  very 
significant  part  of  our  Nation's  economy 
and  It  Is  appropriate  that  a  ranch  of 
this  kind  be  preserved.  Opportunities  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  that  the 
National  Park  Service  might  proceed 
with  the  development  of  this  site. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  note 
In  the  Montana  press — I  should  have 
caught  this  for  the  Record — that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Montana,  Representative  Rich- 
ard Shoup,  has  introduced  a  similar  bill 
In  the  House.  Hopefully,  the  three  of  us 
will  be  successful  In  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. 


By  Mr  PEARSON: 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  I>rug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  com- 
pounded, or  processed  by  a  registrant 
under  that  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

DtUG    INrOSMATION    ACT    OF    ISTt 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce today  the  Drug  Information  Act  of 
1971  to  require  the  registration  of  all 
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drugs  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Because  drugs  can  be  so  harmful  if  not 
marketed  under  careful  regulation  and 
taken  subject  to  proper  direction,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  re- 
quired to  assure  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  all  drugs  But  at  present  the  PDA 
does  not  know  even  what  drugs  are  on 
the  market  because  of  a  loophole  In  exist- 
ing law  Processors,  manufacturers,  and 
distributors  today  have  the  virtually  un- 
limited freedom  to  place  a  drug  on  the 
market  before  notifying  the  FDA  Drugs 
which  may  be  utterly  ineffective,  impure, 
or  even  harmful  may  be  marketed  with- 
out the  clearance  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government  agency  charged  with 
protecting  us  from  such  drugs 

This  legislation.  Mr  President,  would 
amend  the  Fcxxl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  provide  for  the  annual  registration  of 
all  drugs,  including  all  over  the  counter, 
prescription,  and  antibiotic  drugs  It 
would  provide  annual  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  drugs.  It  would  provide  the 
FDA  with  a  listing  of  each  drug's  ingre- 
dient formula,  all  labeling  used,  a  copy 
of  all  advertising — in  the  case  of  a  pre- 
scription drug — and  any  production  data 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  require  The  informa- 
tion from  this  registration  will  be  held  In 
confidence  by  the  FDA  unless  it  affirma- 
tively finds  that  such  confidence  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

Mr  President,  we  assume  that  all  the 
drugs  we  buy  are  checked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  FDA.  But  in 
fact  they  are  not  If  a  drug  company 
wants  to  manufacture  and  market  a  cer- 
tain over-the-counter  drug,  for  exam- 
ple. It  just  does  it.  FDA  has  no  means 
by  which  it  can  be  forewarned  Expect- 
ing FDA,  therefore,  to  regulate  drugs 
without  having  a  master  list  of  them  Is 
much  like  expecting  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  operate  with- 
out a  complete  list  of  securities 

In  a  society  where  we  all  depend  in 
varying  and  increasing  degrees  on  some 
form  of  drug  from  aspirin  to  prescrip- 
tion remedies,  I  think  it  unacceptable 
that  FDA  does  not  have  the  tools  It 
needs  to  assure  us  that  available  drugs 
are  pure,  safe,  effective,  and  "properly 
labeled  For  these  reasons  I  invite  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  legislation  I  In- 
troduce today 

Further.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  received 
and  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3167 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  current  list- 
ing of  each  drug  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  by 
a  registrant  under  that  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug  Information  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Section  610  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  CoameUc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  360)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection ; 


"(J)(l)  Every  person  who  registers  with 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  ib).  (c).  or 
(d)  shall,  at  the  time  of  registration  under 
any  such  subsection,  tie  with  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  all  drugs  (by  established  name  (as 
defined  in  section  b02{e)  )  and  by  any  pro- 
prietary name  I  which  are  being  <or.  in  the 
caee  of  a  person  who  registers  under  subsec- 
tion (C)  or  (d),  proposed  to  be)  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  in  each  establishment  included  In 
such  registration.  Such  list  shall  be  prepared 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by— 

"(A)  the  formula  showing  quantitatively 
each  Ingredient  of  each  drug  listed. 

"(B)  a  copy  of  ail  labeling  used  for  each 
drug  listed. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  each  prescription  drug 
listed,  a  copy  of  all  advertising  used  for  such 
drug; 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  new  drug  or  anti- 
biotic drug  (subject  to  section  607)  listed,  a 
reference  to  the  authority  for  the  marketing 
of  such  drug  and.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
drug  listed,  the  data  from  which  it  Is  de- 
termined that  it  Is  not  a  new  drug  or  anti- 
biotic drug  subject  to  section  607,  and 

"(E)  any  production  data  the  Secretary 
may  require  If  any  such  person  proposes  to 
use  labeling  or  advertising  a  copy  of  which 
has  not  lieen  subDndtted  to  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  clause  (B)  or  (C),  as  the 
case  may  be  such  person  shall,  before  using 
such  labeling  or  advertising  submit  tin  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe)   a  copy  of  It  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2 1  Every  person  registered  under  this 
section  shall,  upon  first  engaging  in  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  a  drug  not  con- 
tained In  any  list  flied  by  such  person  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection,  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary  of  such  fact  and 
shall  include  with  such  notification  the  In- 
formation required  under  such  paragraph 

"(3)  Every  person  registered  under  this 
section  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Secre- 
tary whenever  such  person  ceases  or  discon- 
tinues (In  excess  of  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  the  production 
or  availability  of  any  drug  being  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  by  him  in  any  establishment  and 
shall  Include  In  such  notice  the  reasons  for 
such  cessation  or  dlscontlnuanoe.  Upon  re- 
sumption of  the  manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  of 
such  drug  after  such  cessation  or  discon- 
tinuance, such  person  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  resumption  and  shall  Include 
with  such  notice  the  Information  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection." 

Sec  3  (S)  Section  610(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "T^e  Secretary  may  also  assign 
a  registration  number  to  each  drug  or  class 
of  drugs  listed  under  subsection   (j)". 

(b)  Section  610(f)  of  such  Aot  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  following : 
":  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exempt 
from  inspection  any  list  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (J)  and  any  information  accompanying 
such  list  unless  the  Secretsuy  finds  that  such 
an  exemption  would  be  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  the  public  he«Jth". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  510(1) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "shall  require  such 
establishment  to  provide  the  information 
required  by  subsection  (j)  and'  Immediately 
before  "shall  Include". 

(d)  Clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  806(e)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
failed  to  comply  with  the  notice  require- 
ments of  the  first  sentence  of  section  510 
(J)  (3)"  Immediately  after    "subeectlon   (J)". 

(e)  Section  301  (p)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331)  Is  amended  to  reed  as  foUows: 

"(p)  The  failure  to  register  In  accordance 
with  section  510,  the  failure  to  provide  any 


information  required  by  section  610(j),  or 
the  failure  to  provide  a  notice  required  by 
section  510(j)  (3)  or  section  510(J)  (3)". 

Sec.  4  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act 
shall  talte  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


By  Mr,  DOLE; 

S.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NatlonaJ 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  employees  to  exercise  freedom  of 
choice  in  matters  of  collective  bargaining 
and  union  representation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the 
duty  to  bargain,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

AICXNDICKNTS  TO  NATIONAL  LABOR  tXUkTlOHB 
ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  The  first  of 
these  bills  would  clarify  the  act's  pream- 
ble to  better  express  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  rights  of  employees 
to  join  in  or  refrain  from  collective  bar- 
gaining activities.  The  second  bill  would 
clarify,  for  parties  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining,  the  scope  and  siibstance  of 
their  statutory  duty  to  bargain. 


Tjfpically,  the  preamble  to  any  act  of 
Congress  is  a  general  statement.  It 
usually  has  little  effect  on  specific  court 
decisions  relating  to  substantive  portions 
of  the  law,  for  the  terms  of  most  statutes 
are  sufiQclently  explicit  to  obviate  a  need 
for  further  explanation.  However,  be- 
cause the  NLRA  Is  In  Itself  a  statement 
of  fundamental  public  policy.  Its  pre- 
amble has  been  regarded  with  special  In- 
terest in  proceedings  attempting  to  Im- 
plement that  policy.  Through  the  legis- 
lative process,  the  preamble  has  been  re- 
fined to  enunciate  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing collective  bargaining  as  a  means  for 
promoting  the  free  flow  of  commerce.  In 
this  context,  it  seems  logical  that,  when 
full  freedom  of  workers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively Is  encouraged  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  It  Is  a  corollary  of  that 
policy  to  insure  these  same  workers  the 
Inherent  right  to  engage  In  or  refrain 
from  such  activities  as  they  choose.  But 
over  the  years  the  whole  thrust  of  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  decisions 
has  been  to  promote  the  cause  of  unions 
and  unionism  to  the  detriment  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  of  employees  which 
Congress  primarily  Intended  to  foster. 

For  nearly  40  years,  the  board  has 
persisted  In  taking  the  act  as  a  blank 
check  for  Indulging  its  momentary  whims 
without  regard  for  consistency  with  the 
fundamental  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
confer  upon  America's  working  men  and 
women  the  right  to  free  choice  In  matters 
of  collective  bargaining  and  union  repre- 
sentation. 

Essentially,  the  changes  I  propose  for 
the  preamble  would  stress  that  employees 
do  have  full  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
whether  they  shall  t>e  represented  by  a 
union.  This  amendment  would  enunciate 
a  congressional  declaration  that  this 
freedom  of  choice  belongs  to  employees — 
not  to  employers  nor  to  unions  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  NLRB. 


■  I 
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THX    OTTTT    TO    BABCAIN 

The  second  bill  Is  more  extensive.  As 
previously  indicated,  it  deals  with  what 
is  known  as  the  statutory  duty  to  bargsUn 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  an  em- 
ployer commits  an  unfair  labor  practice 
if  he  refuses  to  confer  in  good  faith  with 
their  employees'  representatives  in  re- 
spect to  wages,  hours,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  or  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement.  This  is  as  It 
should  be  Collective  bargaining  is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  framework  wherein 
labor  and  management  can  meet  and 
negotiate  on  matters  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  both  parties.  If  the  process 
operates  successfully,  it  leads  to  the  for- 
malization of  a  contract  which  specifies 
the  terms  Eind  duration  of  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  parties 

The  reasonable  expectation  of  con- 
tracting parties  is  that  their  contract  is 
comprehensive  and  complete.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  matters  between  them  to 
the  extent  of  the  life  of  the  contract. 
But  the  NLRB  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
express  authonty  granted  It  by  Congress 
in  search  of  new  bargaining  requirments 
which  substantially  expand  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  the  parties  and  under- 
mine the  assumed  finality  of  agreed-to 
contract  terms  This  amendment  would 
answer  a  number  of  NLRB  decisions 
which  quite  improperly  and  erroneously 
extended  the  Boards  activities  into  Con- 
gress' realm  of  formulating  public  policy. 

MANAGEMENT    PXEROCATrVXS 

To  illustrate,  the  Board  expanded  the 
concept  of  section  9'a)s  "other  condi- 
tions of  employment '  to  include  such 
basic  management  prerogatives  as  decid- 
ing to  change  methods  of  operation  in  the 
interest  of  greater  efDciency  or  even  to 
close  down  a  department  or  an  entire 
plant.  Decisions  in  the  sole  province  of 
management  were  never  intended  to  be 
the  subject  of  compulsory  bargaining 
with  employees.  It  is  entirely  appropriate, 
however,  that  there  be  a  requirement  for 
informative  discussions  between  manage- 
ment and  a  union  about  the  impact  of 
such  a  decision  on  the  employees  in  a 
bargaining  unit,  and  this  amendment  so 
provides. 

CONCESSIONS 

When  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  1947.  it  emphasized  that  the  duty 
to  bargain  does  not  compel  either  party 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  advanced  by  the 
other,  nor  does  it  require  either  party  to 
malce  a  concession  in  bargaming  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
Indicated  its  disapproval  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  practice,  the  NLRB  has 
developed  a  pattern  of  decisions  which 
finds  an  employer  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  if  he  sticks  to  his  own 
proposals  and  rejects  a  imion's  demainds 
This  position  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
statute,  it  goes  against  the  grain  of 
logic  and  reason 

Suppose  an  employer  puts  his  best  pos- 
sible offer  on  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of  negotiations.  Suppose  he  decides  he 
does  not  want  to  play  games,  does  not 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  jockeying 
back  and  forth,  and  wants  to  bring  ne- 
gotiations to  a  head  promptly,  so  he  can 
get  on  with  the  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness. Under  the  NLRBs  holdings  an  em- 


ployer cannot  follow  such  a  course.  The 
Board  has  found  this  practice  to  consti- 
tute "an  adamant  refusal  and  an  un- 
compromising attitude '.  This  decision 
may  represent  what  the  NLRB  thinks 
should  be  done,  but  It  surely  does  not  con- 
form to  what  Congress  intended  and 
wrote  in  the  law.  The  amendment  here 
proposed  would  declare  once  again  that 
bargalmng  in  good  faith  does  not  compel 
one  party  to  abandon  its  own  views:  It 
does  not  require  a  party  to  make  conces- 
sions. Good  faith  bargaining  does  require 
parties  to  consider  each  other's  positions 
and  offers.  Each  has  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals presented  to  it.  but  neither  is  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  the  other.  This  posi- 
tion seems  fair  and  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  bargaining  as  a  two-way 
process. 

HfTOBMATlON 

In  another  set  of  recent  decisions  the 
NLRB.  with  an  assist  from  the  Supreme 
court,  has  imposed  an  almost  open-ended 
obligatiton  on  employers  to  give  unions 
any  information  they  ask  during  negotia- 
tions on  new  contracts  and  on  grievances 
arising  during  the  course  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements.  The  Board  has 
held  that  a  union's  requests  for  informa- 
tion arising  during  the  bargaining  proc- 
ess are  not  bargainable  matters,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  constitute  compul- 
sory demands  when  the  board  decides  on 
a  hit-or-miss  basis  that  the  requested  in- 
formation would  be  useful  to  the  union. 
The  resulting  situation  is  that  no  em- 
ployer knows  exactly  where  he  stands 
when  confronted  with  requests  for  in- 
formation. For  example,  in  one  case  an 
employer  was  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  act  when  he  would  not  furnish  a 
union  with  the  names  of  employees  who 
worked  during  a  strike  In  another  case 
It  was  held  to  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
not  to  divulge  the  company's  profits  and 
the  salaries  paid  its  management  people 
In  still  another  case  it  was  held  to  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  not  to  furnish  the 
sales  prices  of  the  company's  products 
In  several  other  cases  employers  were 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  act  for  re- 
fusing to  give  unions  the  home  addresses 
of  employees — an  interesting  circum- 
stance in  these  days  when  many  are  anx- 
ious about  infringements  on  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  in  a 
bargaining  situation  each  side  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  ask  for  whatever  infor- 
mation It  thinks  would  be  useful.  Having 
asked  for  it.  however,  the  procurement 
of  the  information  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  successful  bargaining.  Not  the  product 
of  inconsistent  orders  by  the  NLRB  The 
bill  I  propose  would  make  clear  that  each 
party  has  the  right  to  bargain  about  in- 
formation It  wants  from  the  other,  but 
neither  has  an  absolute  right  to  obtain  it. 

COtmttVOJJS   DUTT 

In  still  another  venture  into  policy- 
making, the  NLRB  recently  revived  the 
discredited  practice  of  considering  the 
duty  of  bargain  to  be  continuous.  This 
policy  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Wagner  Act  when  the  NLRB  conceived 
the  notion  that  the  duty  to  bargain  did 
not  raise  merely  when  a  new  contract 
was  negotiated  but  lingered  even  after 
the  employer  and  the  union  had  agreed 


to  a  contract  for  a  fixed  period.  By  its 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  in 
1947  Congress  explicitly  rejected  this 
theory,  but  Congress'  directive  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  NLRB.  For  the  Board  to 
say  that  the  duty  to  bargain  has  a  con- 
tinuous duration  is  to  force  an  employer 
to  bargain  during  the  life  of  a  contract 
whenever  a  union  raises  issues  which  are 
not  expressly  covered  in  the  contract  it- 
self. It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  practice 
more  disruptive  of  labor-management 
harmony  or  better  designed  to  undermine 
the  stability  of  collective  bargaming  con- 
tracts. The  bill  I  propose  provides  that 
neither  party  to  a  collective  bargaining 
contract  can  be  forced  to  bargain  about 
a  change  in  or  an  addition  to  a  contract 
that  would  become  effective  prior  to  the 
time  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract itself.  In  essence  it  would  say  that 
parties  can  bargain  on  new  issues  if  they 
choose,  but  the  NLRB  cannot  force  them 
to  do  so. 

0X7SATION   or  CONTRACT  TTRMS 

This  bill  also  deals  with  the  two  other 
novel  ULRB  views  of  compulsory  bar- 
gaining. In  the  Board's  opinion  some 
contract  provisions — and  we  will  not  be 
sure  just  what  these  provisions  may  be 
until  the  Board  further  develops  this 
theory — must  be  continued  in  effect  even 
after  the  contract  expires.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  restates  the  rather  basic 
notion  of  contract  law  that  when  a  con- 
tract expires  all  rights  and  obligations 
arising  thereunder  cease  to  exist. 

NONEMPI.OTEXS 

Finally,  this  bill  rejects  the  Board's 
developing  motion  that  employees,  under 
the  law's  mandate  to  bargain  with  rep- 
resentatives of  their  employees,  should 
also  be  forced  to  bargain  about  individ- 
uals who  are  no  longer  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  duty  to  bargain  is  a 
solemn  obligation  imposed  by  law  upon 
employers  and  unions  alike  It  ought  to 
be  applied  by  the  NLRB  in  an  even- 
handed,  impartial  manner  Because  it  has 
not  been  so  applied,  the  amendments 
presented  here  today  merit  the  earliest 
possible  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  each  of  these  bUls  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2168 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  the  right  of  employees 
to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  of 
collective  bargaining  and  union  representa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
1    of   the  National   Labor   Relations  Act    (39 
0.S.C.  161)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"flNDtXCS   AND   POLICKS 

"S«cnoN  1.  The  denial  of  or  Interference 
with  the  right  of  employees  to  organize,  to 
form.  Join  or  assist  labor  organizations,  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  to  engage  in  other 
concerted  activities  or  Interference  with  or 
denial  of  their  right  to  refrain  from  any  or 
all  of  such  activities  leads  to  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  industrial  strife  or  unrest, 
which  have  the  Intent  or  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
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by  (1)  Impairing  the  efBclency,  safety,  or 
operation  of  the  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce: (3)  occurring  in  the  current  of  com- 
merce: (3)  materially  alTeotlng.  restraining, 
or  controlling  the  flow  of  raw  materials  or 
manufactured  or  processed  goods  from  or 
Into  the  channels  of  commerce,  or  the  prices 
of  such  materials  or  goods  In  commerce:  or 
(4)  causing  diminution  of  employment  and 
wages  In  such  volume  as  substantially  to  Im- 
pair or  disrupt  the  market  for  goods  flowing 
from  or  into  the  channels  of  commerce 

"Inequality  of  bargaining  power  between 
labor  organizations  and  employers  substan- 
tially burdens  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  affects  the  flow  of  commerce. 

■'Experience  has  proved  that  protection  by 
law  of  the  right  of  employees  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  encourages  practices  fundamen- 
tal to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  Industrial 
disputes  arising  out  of  differences  as  to  wages, 
hours  or  other  working  conditions 

■'E^xperlence  has  further  demonstrated  that 
certain  practices  by  some  labor  organizations, 
their  ofBcers.  and  members  have  the  intent 
or  the  necessary  effect  of  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  by  preventing  the  free 
flow  of  goods  In  such  commerce  through 
strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  unrest 
or  through  concerted  activities  that  Impair 
the  interest  of  the  public  In  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce.  The  elimination  of  such 
practices  Is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  as- 
surance of  the  rights  herein  guaranteed 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and 
eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  by  protecting  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  exercise  by  workers  of  full  free- 
dom of  choice  in  determining  whether  they 
wish  to  designate  collective  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives and,  when  such  representatives 
have  been  designated,  by  encouraging  the 
settlement  of  industrlaj  disputes  through 
free  collective  bargaining  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment." 

8.3169 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Act  with  respect  to  the  duty  to  bargain, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatti^et  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(39  D.S.C.  168(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"Section  8(d).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  bargain  collectively  is  the  per- 
formance of  the  mutual  obligation  of  the 
employer  and  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees to  meet  at  reasonable  times  and  con- 
fer In  good  faith  with  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement, 
or  any  question  arising  thereunder,  or  any 
question  concerning  the  furnishing  of  neces- 
sary and  relevant  information.  If  any,  re- 
quested by  the  other  party  In  connection 
with  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  or  any 
Issue  arising  under  such  agreement,  and  the 
execution  of  a  written  contract  incorporating 
any  agreement  reached  If  requested  by  either 
party :  Provided.  That  ( 1 )  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal,  or 
to  the  making,  changing  or  withdrawing  of  a 
lawful  proposal,  or  to  make  a  concession 
shall  not  constitute,  or  be  evidence,  direct  or 
Indirect,  of  a  breach  of  the  obligation  Im- 
pKJsed  under  this  section;  nor  shall  the  Board 
In  any  order  direct  either  party  to  make  any 
concession  or  agree  to  any  proposal  or  to 
make  any  payment  of  money  except  to  em- 
ployees who  are  reinstated  In  back  pay  as 
provided  In  section  10(c)  (1):  (3)  this  section 
shall  not  require  any  employer  to  bargain 
collectively  with  respect  to  any  person  not 


currently  employed  or  to  be  employed,  or 
with  respect  to  any  decision,  not  prohibited 
by  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  discon- 
tinue, contract  out,  sell,  or  otherwise  change, 
modify,  or  dispose  of  bis  business,  plant, 
equipment  or  operations,  or  any  part  thereof, 
except  that,  on  request,  the  employer  (un- 
less the  collective  b€irgalnlng  agreement 
specifies  the  duties  of  the  parties  .n  such  cir- 
cumstances) without  having  to  defer  the  de- 
cision ca-  any  action  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
meet  and  bargain  with  the  representatives 
of  any  affected  employees  concerning  the  ef- 
fect, if  any.  of  any  such  action  upon  such 
employees:  and  (3)  where  there  is  in  effect  4 
collective  bargaining  contract  covering  em- 
ployees In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce, 
the  duty  to  bargain  collectively  shall  also 
mean  that  no  party  to  such  contract  shall 
terminate  or  modify  such  contract,  unless  the 
party  desiring  such  termination  cm-  modifica- 
tion— 

( 1 )  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  of  the  proposed  termi- 
nation or  modification  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  thereof,  or  In  the  event 
such  contract  contains  no  expiration  date, 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  time  It  Is  proposed  to 
make    such    termination    or    modification; 

( 2 )  offers  to  meet  and  confer  with  the 
other  party  for  the  purjKJse  of  negotiating  a 
new  contract  or  a  contract  containing  the 
proposed    modifications, 

(3)  notifies  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  notifies  any  State 
or  Territorial  agency  established  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or 
Terrltorj-  where  the  dispute  occurred,  pro- 
vided no  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
that  time:  and 

(4)  continues  In  full  force  and  effect, 
without  resorting  to  strike  or  lock-out,  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing  con- 
tract for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  such 
notice  Is  given  or  untU  the  expiration  date 
of  such  contract,  whichever  occurs  later; 
Upon  termination  of  a  collective  bargaining 
contract  In  accordance  with  the  requlremeots 
of  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3)  and  (4).  either 
party  shall  have  the  right,  upon  notification 
to  the  other  party,  to  cancel  or  discontinue 
any  or  all  of  the  benefits,  privileges,  or  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment  established 
under  the  contract  previously  in  effect  The 
duties  ImpKwed  upon  empolyers,  employees 
and  labor  organizations  by  paragraphs  (3), 
(3)  and  (4)  shall  become  inapplicable  upon 
an  intervening  certification  of  the  Board, 
under  which  the  labor  organization  or  in- 
dividual, whch  Is  a  party  to  the  contract,  has 
been  superseded  as  or  ceased  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  employees  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9(a),  and  the  duties  so 
Imposed  shall  not  t>e  construed  as  requiring 
either  p»arty  to  a  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract for  a  fixed  period  to  discuss  or  agree  to 
any  modification  of  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  during  the  term  of  such  con- 
tract. If  such  modification  is  to  become  ef- 
fective before  the  subject  matter  thereof  can 
be  reopened  under  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  Any  employee  who  engages  in  a 
strike  within  the  sixty-day  period  sp>eclfied 
In  this  subsection  shall  lose  his  status  as 
an  employee  of  the  employer  engaged  in  the 
particular  labor  dispute,  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act.  as  amended, 
but  such  loss  of  status  for  such  employee 
shall  terminate  If  and  when  he  Is  reemployed 
by  such  employer." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  relating  to  loans 
in  emergency  areas  in  order  to  authorize 
loans  to  residents  of  such  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  an  institution  of 


higher  education   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture   and   Forestry 

ASSISTANCE     FOR     8TDTJENT8     IN     DISASTH     AREAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  designed  to  assist 
our  agriculturally  oriented  young  people. 
In  reviewing  legislation,  both  past  and 
present,  which  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance to  farmers  and  ranchers  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  natural  disaster,  I  found  evi- 
dent a  total  lack  of  concern  for  those 
students  caught  in  the  backwash  of  the 
financial  burdens  of  their  parents.  This 
vast  number  of  young  students  suddenly 
find  themselves  seeking  employment  in 
lieu  of  college  admittance  as  a  result  of 
economic  shortcomings  compounded  by 
such  disasters. 

The  tremendous  technical  advance- 
ments during  the  past  decade  in  agricul- 
ture, and  general  farming  in  particular, 
are  a  result  of  educated  young  people  re- 
turning to  the  farm.  The  formal  educa- 
tion combined  with  youthful  practical 
experience  is  a  significant  avenue  to 
profitable  farming  and  ranching  For 
this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  the  farm 
and  ranch  family  have  available  a  loan 
program  during  times  of  natural  disaster 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  managing  the  college  loan  as- 
sistance program  Applicants  would  be 
considered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Committee,  ccanposed  of  local 
farmers  and  ranchers,  on  a  basis  of  need. 
The  applicant's  permanent  residence 
must  be  in  a  county  which  has  been  de- 
clared a  disaster  as  the  result  of  natural 
causes.  The  program  will  be  limited  to 
communities  of  10.000  or  less  population, 
but  will  not  apply  to  students  of  farm  or 
ranch  families  alone  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  need  to  expand  this  program 
into  other  areas,  and  I  will  particularly 
invite  testimony  on  this  subject  during 
hearings.  My  interest  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance lO  those  individuals  who  suffer  a 
loss  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  the 
result  of  a  natural  disaster.  In  rural  com- 
munities virtually  every  business  is  af- 
fected by  carrying  a  large  number  of  ac- 
counts and  by  a  loss  in  business  volume. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  any  student  liv- 
ing in  a  rural  community  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  his  or  her 
education  It  is  evident  that  these  young 
people  have  been  ignored  in  the  r>ast 
while  major  efforts  have  been  geared  to 
their  parent's  plight.  It  Is  my  sincere 
desire  that  young  men  and  women  be  al- 
lowed to  further  their  formal  education 
during  periods  of  depressed  economy  in 
rural  areas,  an  economy  based  on  a  per- 
ishable commodity  with  no  guarantee  of 
return  for  investment.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  vast  portions  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma  are  experiencing  a  severe 
drought  coupled  with  the  probability  of 
another  com  blight  in  the  midwest,  I 
urge  Immediate  passage  of  this  bill.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  students  be  allowed 
time  to  apply  for  assistance  prior  to  en- 
tering college  this  fall. 


•  I 

•  I 
■  I 


By  Mr   HATFIELD: 
S.  2171.  A  bill  to  improve  the  mUltary 
justice  system  by  establishing  militaxy 
judicial  circuits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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8.  2172.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Military  Re- 
view shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  confer  authority  on  the  Court  of  Mlll- 
tar>'  Appeals  to  issue  orders  and  writs 
necessao'  to  protect  the  rights  of  military 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes: 

a  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
eliminate  summary  courts -martial  from 
the  military  Justice  system. 

8  2174  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
U,S  district  courts  to  grant  relief  in  cer- 
tain cases  Involving  military  personnel 
where  the  relief  available  to  such  person- 
nel under  military  law  or  regulation  Is 
Inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  such  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

8.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  section  803  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  military  per- 
sonnel; 

8.  2178.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pre- 
scribe certain  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  phi'sical  arrangements  of  furniture 
and  other  facilities  of  rooms  in  which 
courts-martial  trials  are  conducted,  and 
for  other  purposes ; 

S.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  825 — 
article  25— of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  eligibility  standards  for 
service  on  courts -martial  and  the  method 
of  selecting  military  personnel  for  such 
service; 

8.  2178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
the  confinement  of  millUry  personnel 
prior  to  trial  by  courts -martial: 

8.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require 
that  all  requests  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  other  evidence  before  courts- 
martial  tnais  be  submitted  to  a  mlllUry 
judge  for  approval,  and  to  provide  for  the 
inadmissibility  of  certain  evidence  at 
courts -martial  trials; 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  military  judge  of  any  court-martial 
to  suspend  the  sentence  adjudged 
against  an  eurcused  tried  by  such  court- 
martial. 

8.  2181.  A  bill  to  amend  section  857  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require 
that  pretrial  confinement  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  be  deducted  from  the 
term  of  smy  sentence  to  confinement  ad- 
judged by  a  court-martial: 

S  2182  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  59  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  administrative  discharge  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable:  smd 

8  2183  A  bill  to  amejid  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  limit  the 
jUHAdiction  of  courts- martial,  to  elimi- 
nate the  death  penalty  to  def^e  cerUin 
additional  ofTenses  under  such  chapter, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
nrrmooucnoN  or  buxa  kklatino  to  MiUTAmT 
juvricB 

M.'  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  recent 
events  have  foc'jsed  public  attention  on 
miliUry  Justice  The  mutiny  courts- 
martia;  at  the  Prealdlo  in  San  Francisco, 


the  court-martial  of  Captain  Levy,  the 
Pueblo  incident,  alleged  violations  of 
law  with  regard  to  the  PX  system  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  most  noUbly  the 
courts -martial  surrounding  the  alleged 
crimes  at  Mylal  I  think,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  Ls  most  important  to 
look  at  these  events  within  the  context 
of  history  so  that  we  can  better  under- 
stand them  and  also  gain  further  in- 
sight into  our  miliUry  Justice  system. 

Over  the  two  centuries  since  our  coun- 
try's founding,  the  formal  codes  of  be- 
havior which  have  governed  our  Armed 
Forces  have  undergone  many  significant 
clianges.  First  adopted  In  1775,  the  arti- 
cles of  war  were  a  direct  adapUtlon  of 
the  British  articles  of  war  which  had 
evolved  from  the  17th  century  codes  set 
down  by  Gusuvus  Adolphus.  In  each 
case  these  rules  and  regulations  were 
separate  from  the  civil  codes,  the  theory 
bemg  that  it  was  the  millUry  command- 
er's prerogative  to  mainUin  discipline 
through  practical  punishment  in  order 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  demands  of 
mlliUry  life. 

There  were  two  separate  justice  sys- 
tems, one  for  the  Army,  the  articles  of 
war,  and  one  for  the  Navy,  the  articles 
of  the  government  of  the  Navy  The 
three- level  hierarchy,  of  the  miliUry 
courts — summary,  special,  and  general 
courts- martial — has  remained  essen- 
tially the  same  for  the  last  200  years  and 
has  generally  reflected  the  philosophy 
that  the  military  commander  should 
have  control  over  the  discipline  of  his 
men  and  should  be  the  final  Judge  as  to 
how  to  best  uphold  the  proper  behavior 
of  his  troops  Until  1920  minor  changes 
occurred  in  the  two  court  systems  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  those  revisions  Uking 
place  in  1806.  1874.  and  1916  Essentially, 
the  proceedings  were  nonjudicial  in 
character  The  commanding  ofDcer  acted 
as  the  convening  authority,  appointed 
all  members  of  the  court-martial  and  re- 
viewed the  decision  and  sentoice  The 
accused  had  no  right  to  counsel,  although 
an  officer  weis  generally  assigned  as  de- 
fense counsel  If  the  accused  so  requested 

Since  World  War  I,  the  evolution  of 
the  mlliUry  codes  of  Justice  has  been 
marked  by  increasing  influence  of  civil- 
ian common  law.  this  process  usually 
being  referred  to  as  '■clvilianlzatlon."  It 
has  been  the  case  In  our  history  that 
major  wars  in  which  we  have  partici- 
pated have  focused  public  attention  on 
our  mlliUry  justice  system  This  was  the 
case  after  World  War  1—1920 — World 
War  n— 1950 — and  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam— 1968  And.  it  occurred  due  to  the 
large  number  of  men  called  into  mill- 
Ury service  and  the  public  outcry  re- 
garding reports  of  unduly  harsh  sen- 
tences and  arbitrary  and  unfair  proceed- 
ings Oen  Samuel  T  Ansell.  the  major 
proponent  of  reform  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  in  his  1919  testi- 
mony presented  numerous  examples  of 
injustices  which  had  occurred  during  his 
tour  of  duty  with  the  ofQce  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  for  instance:  a  20- 
year  sentence  for  being  3  months  absent 
without  leave — AWOL — 40  years  at  hard 
labor  for  20  days  AWOL  and  the  con- 
viction and  immediate  execution  of  13 
men  accused  of  mutiny  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Tex  .  without  their  records  be- 


ing reviewed,  nor  without  any  of  them 
having  the  opportunity  to  seek  clemency. 

In  spite  of  revisions  subsequent  to  our 
World  War  I  experience,  public  furor 
again  occurred  in  response  to  allegedly 
harsh  sentences  during  World  War  IT 

The  revision  of  the  articles  of  war  in 
1950  saw  all  of  the  armed  services 
brought  under  one  system  of  law.  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MillUry  Justice — 
UCMJ.  Enlisted  men  were  allowed  to 
serve  on  courts-martial,  the  accused  was 
allowed  the  right  to  legally  qualified 
miliUry  or  civilian  counsel,  and  the  US 
Court  of  MiliUry  Appeals  was  esUb- 
llshed.  Its  jurisdiction  extending  to  the 
review  of  all  sentences  of  less  than  hon- 
orable discharge  or  confinement  of  more 
than  1  year  The  commander,  however, 
still  determined  whether  or  not  to  prose- 
cute, appointed  the  investigating  officer, 
the  members  of  the  court,  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  and  prosecution,  the  law 
officer,  and  the  court  personnel  He  also 
retained  the  power  to  review  the  convic- 
tion and  sentences. 

The  latest  revision  of  the  UCMJ.  hav- 
ing uken  place  in  1968,  made  changes 
In  four  areas.  First,  a  millUry  Judge 
with  new  powers  and  duties,  similar  to 
those  of  a  civiliaji  judge,  independent  of 
the  commander  convening  authority  re- 
placed the  law  officer  Various  changes 
In  the  post- trial  proceedings  were  made. 
Including  a  provision  for  deferring  a  con- 
victed man's  beginning  to  serve  his  sen- 
tence until  his  case  had  been  completely 
reviewed,  and  the  authorizing  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  modify  or 
vacate  a  sentence  on  various  grounds. 
The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  In  an 
effort  to  further  limit  command  influence 
in  courts -martial — a  long-sUnding  criti- 
cism— provided  that  general  lectures  or 
information  courses  on  millUry  justice 
could  not  be  used  to  influence  a  court- 
martial  nor  could  the  commander  con- 
sider an  Individuals  performance  in  a 
court-martial  when  the  commander  was 
preparing  an  efficiency,  effectiveness  of 
fitness  report  on  that  indlvldxial 

The  1968  act  also  Implemented  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  defense  coun- 
sel It  extended,  with  cerUin  quadiflca- 
tlons.  to  the  accused  in  a  special  court- 
martial  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
defense  counsel  who  was  a  lawyer  and 
provided  certain  criteria  which  had  to 
be  met  when  a  primitive  discharge  was 
adjudged  All  of  these  modifications  were 
designed  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  Im- 
partiality and  provide  more  structural 
safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused  within  the  military,  these  re- 
forms being  adapUtions  of  certain  com- 
mon law  techniques  and  procedures. 

Paralleling  the  civilianizatlon  of  our 
military  Justice  system  have  been  similar 
developments  in  other  countries  Great 
BriUln.  Canada,  France,  New  Zealand. 
Australia  and.  most  particularly.  West 
Germany,  have  experienced  grea'.er  cl- 
vilianizlng  Influences  in  maiiy  instances 
than  we  have  in  the  United  Sutes  and 
appear  to  have  met  with  general  suc- 
cess with  no  adverse  effects  on  disci- 
pline Great  Britain.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  for  Instance,  have  ci- 
vilian tribunals  reviewing  military  trials. 
In  Great  Britain  the  millUr>'  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  is  a  civilian  officer  under 
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the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  West  Ger- 
many miliUry  personnel  are  subject  to 
civilian  courts  for  all  specifically  non- 
militai-y  crimes. 

Functionally  and  organizationally,  the 
Armed  Forces  is  analogous  to  a  para- 
military group — such  as  a  police  or  fire 
department.  Its  judicial  system  has  been 
traditionally  viewed  like  a  State's,  for 
example,  independent  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary. According  to  article  II,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Congress,  as  stated  In  article 
I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  has  the 
responsibility  to  determine  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  military  personnel.  It  is 
bv  virtue  of  the  demands  of  fighting  un- 
der combat  and  the  training  necessarj' 
to  acquire  proficiency  for  such  a  con- 
tingency that  puts  special  requirements 
on  cerUin  miliUry  personnel 

In  this  regard,  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline is  of  paramount  imporUnce  in 
accomplishing  a  combat  mission;  these 
men  have  to  work  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively as  a  team.  It  is  this  fact  that  sep- 
arates military  from  most  civilian  groups. 
Beyond  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  area  of  specific  crimes  of  a 
particularly  military  nature,  such  as 
aw 0.1  and  desertion,  are  crimes  gener- 
ally punishable  in  any  civilian  court,  such 
as  murder,  theft,  and  forgery.  Yet.  the 
distinction  between  these  two  types  of 
crimes  has  not  been  made  within  our 
judicial  systems,  nor  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  military  judicial  system  and 
a  State  s  judicial  system  proper. 

The  Armed  Forces  is  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  directly  responsible 
to  the  President  and  Congress.  It  also 
comprises  a  great  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, spends  about  66  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar,  and  does  business  with  domestic 
and  foreign  companies,  individuals,  and 
governments.  In  other  words,  it  has  a 
great  impact  within  our  country,  as  well 
as  around  the  world,  and  is  a  direct  arm 
of  the  Government:  A  State  does  not 
have  a  commensurable  impact,  nor  is  it 
a  Federsa  agency.  Consequently,  except 
in  cases  which  are  militar>-  by  nature,  or 
crimes  of  a  civilian  or  miliUry  nature 
committed  in  a  foreign  country  by  mili- 
tary personnel,  military  courts  should 
not  have  jurisdiction:  Federal  courts 
should  Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  individual's  rights  should  not 
have  the  safeguards  within  the  miliUry 
structure  that  are  present  in  our  civilian 
sector. 

There  are  three  criteria  which  are 
helpful  in  determining  the  appropriate 
judicial  jurisdiction  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted within  the  territorial  limits  ol 
the  United  SUtes  First,  is  the  act  solely 
a  function  of  military  necessity.  That  is, 
does  the  particular  act  assume  a  criminal 
nature  because  it  is  committed  within 
the  military  environment.  AWOL  and 
desertion,  for  instance,  are  two  such 
crimes.  If  a  civilian  employee  leaves  his 
job  for  a  short  time  or  leaves  without 
returning,  in  both  cases  not  notifying 
and  asking  permission  of  his  boss,  the 
consequences  are  not  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  they  are  in  the  military. 

The  second  criteria  relates  to  cases  in- 
volving the  physical  security  of  all  or  a 
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portion  of  our  society.  If  an  act  com- 
mitted in  the  United  SUtes  in  a  direct 
manner  threatens  the  physical  security 
of  our  country  the  jurisdiction  for  the 
crime  would  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  court  system.  Mutiny  and 
aiding  the  enemy  are  certainly  acts 
which  transcend  the  question  of  main- 
taining proper  discipline  and  have  di- 
rect consequences  of  more  than  an  inter- 
nal military  nature. 

The  third  criteria  Ls  the  complement 
of  the  first,  namely,  is  an  act  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  would  be  viewed  as  crimi- 
nal irrespective  of  one's  role  in  society. 
Murder  and  robbery  are  two  such  crimes 
and.  consequently,  would  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  when 
the  crime  was  committed  by  military 
personnel  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  definite  positive  correlation 
between  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
the  decreased  problems  of  mainUining 
discipline.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  ex- 
perience of  foreign  countries  to  look  to. 
but  our  experience  reflects  this  as  well. 
A  good  mdicator  is  the  frequency  of 
AWOL  and  desertion  cases.  Court-mar- 
tial cases  in  every  branch  of  the  armed 
services  show  a  significant  decline  in 
those  two  areas  over  the  past  18  years. 
In  1952,  1  year  after  article  15— non- 
judicial punishment — was  instituted, 
there  were  28,827  convictions  in  the  Air 
Force  for  AWOL— article  86 — and  881  in 
1968.  For  the  same  time  period  the  Air 
Force  had  320  desertion  convictions — 
article  85 — in  1952.  and  16  in  1968  In  the 
Army  there  were  4.1Q7  AWOL  general 
court-martial  convictions  in  1955.  and 
1.521  in  1969;  for  desertion  convictions 
the  Army  in  1955  there  were  1.943.  and 
in  1969  there  were  197.  In  the  Navy,  in 
1960.  there  were  3,213  convictions  for 
AWOL  and  2.901  in  1969:  in  1953  the 
Navy  had  1.191  desertion  convictions, 
and  263  ii>  1969.  When  these  figures  are 
compared  to  manpower  levels  over  the 
past  20  years,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
not  only  does  the  rate  of  convictions  gen- 
erally decrease  numerically,  they  de- 
crease proportionately,  as  well.  And.  even 
more  significantly,  this  is  in  spite  of  in- 
creased hostility,  particularly  among  our 
youth — those  most  likely  to  be  joining 
the  Armed  Forces — to  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  draft. 

Consequently.  I  am  introducing  today 
19  bills  which  I  believe  will  implement 
the  necessary  changes  to  effect  a  more 
equiuble  and  effective  justice  system  for 
military  personnel.  These  revisions 
should  fully  eliminate  command  influ- 
ence from  courts-martial,  structurally 
and  procedurally  adapt  certain  civilian 
techniques  to  the  military  judicial  sys- 
tem, specifically  delineate  civilian  and 
military  crimes,  and  insure  the  maxi- 
mum individual  liberty  to  military  per- 
sonnel with  miliUry  effectiveness. 

The  bills  include: 

A  worldwide  judicial  system  imder  a 
unified  command; 

Random  selection  of  members  for 
courts-martial  juries: 

Prevention  of  the  possibility  of  double 
jeopardy  between  military  and  SUte 
jurisdictions; 

Requiring  the  Court  of  MiliUry  Ap- 


peals to  review  all  cases  which  include 
sentences  of  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or 
confinement  for  1  year  or  more: 

Requiring  requests  to  compel  witnesses 
to  testify  and  to  comj)el  production  of 
other  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the 
military  judge  for  approval  before  the 
court-martial; 

Prescribing  the  physical  setup  in  the 
courts-martial  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
Federal  dLstrict  courts: 

Eliminating      the     summarj'     court- 
martial: 
Eliminating  the  death  penalty: 
Eliminating  the  General  Article,  arti- 
cle 134.  and  listing  the  crimes  previously 
in  the  article  as  specific  crimes; 

Providing  for  trial  by  Federal  courts 
all  crimes  that  are  not  specifically  mili- 
Ury in  nature  for  miliUry  personnel  in 
the  United  States; 

Ratings  of  court  personnel  would  be 
made  by  the  chief  judge: 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  had  experience  in  military  law  and 
have  reached  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
colonel  or  commander  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  Court  of  MiliUry  Review; 
The  military  judge  would  have  the 
power  to  suspend  sentence: 

Time  spent  in  confinement  before  trial 
would  be  subtracted  from  any  sentence 
imposed  on  the  accused: 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  would  have 
law  clerks  from  the  junior  JAG  Corps; 
The  Court  of  MiliUry  Appeals  and  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  would  have 
the  power  to  issue  orders  and  writs  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  rights  of  military 
persormel ; 

Providing  for  3-year  terms  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Courts  of  MiliUry  Review; 
and 

Limiting  the  President's  authority  to 
suspend  or  modify  punishment  to  any 
particular  geographical  area  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  offense. 

Mr.  President,  one  additional  com- 
ment I  think  is  necessary.  Civllianization 
is  not  a  panacea  for  the  miliury  justice 
system.  The  miliUry  has  been  and  re- 
mains in  many  areas  ahead  of  the  civil 
judicial  system  in  our  society.  These 
aspects  of  the  Uniform  Code  should  not 
be  jeopardized  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
posals I  am  introducing  today  are  offered 
in  a  constructive  spirit,  not  one  reflect- 
ing a  loss  of  laith  in  our  military  institu- 
tions. Any  institution  is  a  reflection  of 
the  individuals  comprising  it.  and  the 
problems  experienced  within  our  Armed 
Forces  are  manifesUtions  of  difficulties 
throughout  our  country. 

To  attain  the  sUndards  of  justice  ■ 
throughout  every  sector  of  our  society, 
which  have  made  this  country  what  it  Is 
today,  would  be  a  greatly  beneficial  step 
toward  constructive  change  and  peace. 
And  our  Armed  Forces  are  an  ir.tegral 
part  of  this  effort.  Our  ideal  of  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  and  our  reliance  on  individual 
liberty  form  the  strength  of  our  country 
and  should  be  reinforced  in  every  possi- 
ble instance  These  values  and  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  them  assume  a  par- 
ticularly critical  and  imposing  magnitude 
when  assessing  the  role  of  our  military. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed  today 
would  help  bring  the  miliUry  closer  to 
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the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
values. 

It  would  strengthen  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual within  the  Armed  Forces  both 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as 
one  who  bears  a  great  responsibility  for 
our  physical  security  Besides  increasing 
Internal  discipline  within  the  military. 
the  proposed  legislation  would  have  the 
overall  effect  of  bringing  a  greater  senae 
of  dignity  to  military  service  and  reas- 
sure those  who  fear  a  growing  military 
elitism  within  our  country  Bringing  our 
standards  of  Justice  within  the  military 
system  up  to.  and  In  some  cases  sur- 
passing, the  standards  of  our  clvU  codes 
would  greatly  enhance  the  role  of  the 
military  within  our  society  and  of  our 
society  within  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  received  at  the  ta- 
ble and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiio. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bills  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoed,  as 

follows : 

8    3171 

A  bUl  to  Improve  the  military  Justice  system 

by  establishing   military   Judicial   circuits. 

and  for  other  purpose* 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-preaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  That  chapter  47 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows 

( 1 )  Subchapter  I  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections 
•!  806a  Art  6a  Armed  force*  Judicial  clrculU 

■•(a»  The  tJnlted  States  and  all  areas  out- 
side thereof  shall  be  divided  in  Judicial  cir- 
cuits Such  circuits  shall  be  known  as  armed 
forces  Judicial  circuits  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  Judicial  circuits')  and 
each  such  circuit  shall  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  forces  Judicial  circuit  ofH- 
cer  (hereinafter  In  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  a  'Judicial  circuit  officer') 

■•(b)  The  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
military  departments  are  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  personnel  necessary  to  staff  each 
Judicial  circuit  The  number  of  personnel 
furnished  by  each  Judge  Advocate  General 
to  any  Judicial  circuit  shall  t)e  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  personnel  strength  in  such  circuit  of 
the  military  department  of  which  such  Judge 
Advocate  General  Is  a  member 

"(c)  The  officer  assigned  as  the  Judicial 
circuit  officer  of  any  Judicial  circuit  shall 
l>e  selected  Ln  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  be  an  officer  from  the 
staff  of  the  Judge  Advocate  (General  of  the 
military  department  having  the  greatest  per- 
sonnel strength  within  such  Judicial  circuit 
All  personnel  assigned  to  a  Judicial  cir- 
cuit shall  be  under  the  command  of  the 
Judicial  circuit  officer  for  that  circuit:  and 
the  Judicial  circuit  officer  for  any  Judicial 
circuit  stuUl  be  under  the  command  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  which  such  Judicial  officer  Is  a 
member. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  circuit  officer  for  each 
Judicial  circuit  shall  t>e  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  efficiency  ratings  for  personnel 
under  his  conunand 

"i  B06b.  Art.  6b    Division    of    armed    forces 
Judicial  circuits 

"(a)  Each  Judicial  circuit  shall  be  divided 
Into  four  sections  as  follows. 

"  ( 1 )   a  field  Judiciary  section: 

"(3)   a  trial  counsel  section: 


"(3)   a  defense  counsel  section:  and 

"(4)  a  trial  review  section 
Each  secUon  of  a  Judicial  circuit  shall  func- 
tion as  a  septirate  office  but  the  officer  in 
command  of  each  such  section  shall  be  under 
the  conunand  of  the  Judicial  circuit  officer  of 
that  Judicial  circuit 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  command- 
er of  the  field  judiciary  section  of  any  Judi- 
cial circuit  shall.  In  appropriate  cases,  detail 
a  military  Judge  for  the  court-martial  trial 
of  any  accused  to  be  held  within  such  Judi- 
cial circuit  and  shall  detail  or  employ  quali- 
fied court  reporters  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings and  testimony  taken  before  any  court- 
martial,  military  commission,  or  court  of 
inquiry  held  within  such  Judicial  circuit 
Under  like  regulations  such  commander  may 
detaU  or  employ  Interpreters  to  Interpret  fo* 
any  such  court  or  commission  The  com- 
mander of  the  field  Judiciary  section  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  all  arrangements 
necessary  regarding  the  time  and  place  for 
any  court-martial  trial  to  be  conducted  with- 
in the  Judicial  circuit  In  which  he  is  assigned 
and  siiall  be  responsible  for  notUytng  the  ac- 
cused, trial  and  defense  counsel,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  accused,  and  other  per- 
sona directly  concerned  with  the  trial. 

"(c)  The  trial  counsel  section  of  any  Ju- 
dicial circuit  shall  detail  trial  counsel  and 
assistant  trial  counsel  (when  appropriate) 
for  the  court-martial  trial  of  any  accused 
to  be  held  within  such  Judicial  circuit. 

"(d)  The  defense  counsel  section  of  any 
Judicial  circuit  shall  detail  defense  counsel 
and  assistant  defense  counsel  (when  appro- 
priate) for  the  court-martial  trial  of  any 
accused  to  be  held  within  such  Judicial 
circuit 

"(e)  The  trial  review  section  of  any  Ju- 
dicial circuit  shall  review  all  court-martial 
cases  held  within  such  Judicial  circuit." 

i2)    The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of   sulxhapter   I   is   amended   by   adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'306a      6a    Armed  forces  Judicial  circuits. 
"806b.     eb    Division  of  armed  forces  Judicial 
circuits." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  836  i article 
36(a)  I  Is  amended  to  read  as  rolla>ws; 

"(e)  Military  Judges  shall  be  assigned  to 
Judicial  circuits  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  mUltary  department  of  which 
such  military  Judge  Is  a  member  When  a 
military  Judge  Is  assigned  to  a  Judicial  cir- 
cuit he  shall  s«rve  in  the  field  Judiciary  sec- 
tion of  that  Judicial  circuit.  A  military  Judge 
shall  preside  over  each  open  session  of  the 
court-martial  to  which  he  has  been  detailed  " 

(4)  Subsection  (o  of  section  836  (article 
36ic)  )    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  military  Judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  designated  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  the  military  Judge  Is 
a  member  for  detail  by  the  commander  of 
the  field  Judiciary  section  of  the  Judicial 
circuit  to  which  such  military  Judge  is 
assigned  to  duty  No  person  shall  prepare  or 
review  any  report  concerning  the  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  of  a  military  Judge 
other  than  a  Judge  Advocate.  A  commis- 
sioned officer  who  is  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general 
court-martial  may  perform  such  duties  only 
when  he  Is  assigned  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee, of  the  armed  force  of  which  the  mili- 
tary judge  Is  a  member  and  may  perform 
duties  of  a  Judicial  or  nonjudicial  nature 
other  than  those  relating  to  his  primary  duty 
as  a  military  Judge  of  a  general  court-martial 
when  such  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or 
with  the  approval  of  that  Judge  Advocate 
General  or  his  designee" 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  837  (article  27ia)  i  -s  amended  to 
read    as    follows      "The    conunander    of    the 


trial  counsel  section  and  the  commander  of 
the  defense  counsel  section  of  Uie  Judicial 
circuit  concerned  shall  detail  trial  cotinsel 
and  defense  counsel,  respectively,  and  such 
assistants  as  the  commander  of  each  such 
section  considers  appropriate." 

(6)  Section  837  i  article  37)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subaeotlon  as  follows: 

"(d)  Defense  counsel  detailed  to  represent 
any  accused  may  be  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  other  than  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  accused  Is  a  member  unless  the  accused 
requests  that  defense  counsel  detailed  to 
represent  him  be  a  member  of  the  same 
armed  force  as  the  accused." 

(7)  Section  838  (article  38 1  is  repealed 
and  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  V  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"838.  38.  DetaU  or  employment  of  reporters 
and  Interpreters." 

(8)  Section  B33(ai  (arUcle  33(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  appropriate  Judicial  circuit 
officer  shall,  upon  written  request  from  the 
convening  authority,  detail  an  Investigating 
officer  to  Investigate  the  charges.  Any  person 
detailed  to  Investigate  charges  against  any 
accused  shall  be  so  detailed  by  reason  of  his 
Impartiality,  experience,  education,  and  tem- 
perament, and  ahall  not  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  forwarding  officer 

(9)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  833  (article  33(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "Upon  his  own  request 
he  shall  be  represented  by  civilian  counsel 
If  provided  by  him.  or  military  counsel  of  his 
own  selection  if  such  counsel  is  reasonably 
available,  or  by  counsel  detailed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  defense  counsel  section  of  the 
appropriate  Judicial  circuit." 

(10)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  833(b) 
(article  32(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Investigating  officer  shall  submit  a 
report  of  his  Investigation  to  the  appropriate 
Judicial  circuit  officer  for  review  The  Judi- 
cial circuit  officer  may  disagree  with  any  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  investigating  offi- 
cer with  respect  to  the  trial  of  any  charge, 
but  If  the  Judicial  circuit  officer  disagrees 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  investiga- 
ting officer  that  any  charges  not  be  referred 
to  a  general  court-martial  for  trial,  the  Judi- 
cial circuit  officer  shall  make  a  written  re- 
port on  each  issue  of  fact  and  law  raised 
by  the  Investigating  officer  and  Indicate  his 
reasons  for  determining  there  Is  legally  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  referring  such  charges  to 
a  general  court  martial  for  trial. 

(11)  SecUon  834(a)  (article  34(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "If  the  Investigating  officer  or  the 
appropriate  Judicial  circuit  officer  recom- 
mends against  a  trial  of  any  charge  by  gen- 
eral court-martial,  the  convening  authority 
shall.  If  he  disagrees  with  such  recommenda- 
tion, promptly  submit  the  charge  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
of  which  the  convening  authority  Is  a  mem- 
ber for  review  by  such  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  re- 
view the  charge  and  determine  whether  It 
should  or  should  not  be  tried  by  general 
court-martial  He  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  receiving  the  charge  for  review, 
notify  the  convening  authority  of  his  deci- 
sion and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be  final." 

(13)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  838  (article 
38(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows.  "The  com- 
mander of  the  defense  counsel  section  of  the 
appropriate  Judicial  circuit  Is  authorized, 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  appropriate 
in  the  court-martial  case  of  any  accused,  to 
detail  to  such  case  as  defense  counsel  a 
Judge  advocate  from  the  appellate  defense 
counsel  section  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  which  such  commander  is  a  mem- 
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ber:  and  such  counsel  shall  be  permitted 
to  represent  the  accused  through  appellate 
review  of  the  case." 

(13)  Section  864  (article  S4)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  The  commander  of  the  field  Judiciary 
section  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned  shall 
require  that  a  verbatim  record  of  the  general 
or  special  court-martial  trial  of  any  accused 
be  made  If  the  accused  requests  that  such 
a  record  be  made  and  the  commander  deter- 
mines that  lengthy  or  complicated  testi- 
mony Is  expected  at  the  trial." 

(14)  Section  860  (article  60)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"After  a  trial  by  court-martial  the  record 
shall  l>e  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Judi- 
cial circuit  for  review  and  action  thereon  by 
the  review  section  of  such  circuit." 

(15)  Section  861  (article  61)  and  the 
catchllne  thereof  are  amended  as  read  as 
follows: 

"§861.  Art.  61.  Review  by  the  Judicial  circuit 
"The  review  section  of  each  Judicial  cir- 
cuit shall  review  the  record  of  all  court- 
martial  trials  conducted  within  such  judi- 
cial circuit.  If  any  part  of  a  sentence  Im- 
posed by  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
trial  remains  after  review  by  the  Judicial 
circuit,  the  record  of  such  trial  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  Judicial  circuit  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
of  which  the  Judicial  circuit  officer  of  the 
Judicial   circuit  concerned   Is  a   member."' 

(16)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"861.      61.      Same — General      court-martial 

records." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"861.  61.  Review  by  Judicial  circuit." 

(17)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
863  (article  63)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"convening  authority"  each  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'Judicial  cir- 
cuit officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned". 

(18)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  863  (article 

63)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "convening 
authority  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ju- 
dicial circuit  officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit 
concerned". 

(19)  The  catchllne  of  section  864  (article 

64)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'S  864.  Art.  64.  Approval  by  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit officer"" 
(30)  Section  864  (article  64)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"convening  authority"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  circuit 
officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned". 

(21 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"864.  64.  Approval  by  the  convening  author- 
ity." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

864.    64.    Approval    by    the    Judicial    clcult 
officer." 

(22)  Section  865  (article  65)  and  the 
catchllne   thereof   are    amended    to   read    as 

follows: 

"J  866.  Art.  65.  Disposition  of  records  after 
review  by  the  appropriate 
Judicial  circuit 

"(a)  When  the  Judicial  circuit  officer  of  the 
Judicial  circuit  concerned  has  taken  final 
action  In  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
case,  he  shall  send  the  entire  record.  Includ- 
ing his  action  thereon,  to  the  appropriate 
Judge  Advocate  General 

"(b)  If  the  sentence  of  a  special  court- 
martial  as  approved  by  the  Judicial  circuit 
officer  Includes  a  bad-conduct  discharge, 
whether  or  not  suspended,  or  confinement 
for  four  months  or  more,  the  record  shall 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Judge  Advocate 
General  to  be  reviewed  by  a  court  of  military 
review. 

"(c)  All  other  special  and  summary  court- 
martial  records  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  re- 


view section  of  the  appropriate  Judicial  cir- 
cuit and  shall  be  transmitted  and  disposed 
of  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe 
by  regulations." 

(23)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  IX  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

■"865.  65.  Disposition  of  records  after  review 
by  the  convening  authority." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

""865.  66.  Disposition  of  records  after  review 
by  the  appropriate  Juldcial  cir- 
cuit." 

(24)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  866  (article 
66(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year  or  more"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"four  months  or  more"'. 

(25)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  866  (article  66(c)  )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "convening  authority"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  circuit  of- 
ficer". 

(26)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  867  (article 
67(d)  )  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "convening  authority" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Judicial  circuit  officer  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  may  take  action  in 
any  case  with  respect  to  law  or  fact." 

(27)  Section  868  (article  68)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  concerned  may  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  establish  a 
branch  office  within  any  Judicial  circuit.  The 
branch  office  shall  be  under  an  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  who  may  perform 
for  that  Judicial  circuit,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
the  duties  for  that  Judicial  circuit  which  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  perform  as  to  all  cases  involving 
sentences  not  requiring  approval  by  the 
President." 

(28)  Section  873  (article  73)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "convening  authority"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Judicial  circuit  officer". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  2173 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  confer  au- 
thority on  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
to  issue  orders  and  writs  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  military  personnel,  and 
for  other  purfKiees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  866  i article  66  (a)  ) 
of  title  10.  U.'ilted  States  Code.  l.s  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  riie  Pres- 
ident shall  establish  within  each  of  the 
armed  forces  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
which  shall  be  compKjsed  of  one  or  more 
panels,  and  each  such  panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  three  appellate  mili- 
tary Judges.  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Military 
Review  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
for  terms  of  three  years  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  established  for  each  armed  force 
shall  be  assigned  for  administrative  purposes 
only  to  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  that  armed  force.  To  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view a  person  shall  be  experienced  In  mili- 
tary Justice  No  memt>er  of  the  armed  forces 
below  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  or 
Commander  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Military  Review." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  866  (article 
66  (a) )  Is  further  amended  by — 


(A)  striking  out  "assigned"  In  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ap- 
pointed"; 

(B)  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Th« 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  appel- 
late military  Judges  of  each  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  established  by  the  President  un- 
der this  subsection  to  serve  as  chief  judge 
of  that  Court  of  Military  Review":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  chief  Judge 
shall  report  only  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  armed  force  concerned." 

(c)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section 
866  (article  66  (c)  )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follovre: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  for  Courts  of  Military  Review  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

"(g)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Review,  other  than  a  chief  Judge,  shall  dur- 
ing his  term  on  such  court  be  rated  on  his 
performance  of  duty  by  the  chief  Judge  of 
such  court.  Whenever  the  chief  Judge  of  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  is  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  he  shall  be  rated  on  his  per- 
formance of  duty  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  armed  force  of  which  such 
chief  Judge  Is  a  memt)er.  Aptpellate  mili- 
tary Judges  of  the  Military  Courts  of  Re- 
view may  be  removed  by  the  President,  upon 
notice  and  hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office,  for  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability,  or  for  extreme  military  exi- 
gency, but  for  no  other  cause   " 

(d)  Such  section  866  (article  661  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each 
armed  force  shall  appoint  from  the  ranks  of 
Junior  ranking  Judge  advocates  such  number 
of  officers  to  serve  as  law  clerks  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Review  of  that  armed  force  as 
he  deem^  appropriate  An  officer  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  law  clerk  under  this  subsectlcrti 
may  not  serve  In  such  capacity  for  any  p>erlod 
In  excess  of  two  years" 

Sec.  2.  lai  Section  867  (article  67 1  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(h)  The  Court  of  Military  A^^jeals  shall 
have  authority  to  issue  any  order  or  writ 
necessary  to  protect  any  right  under  the 
Constitution,  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  military  regulation  of  any  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

■■(1)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each 
armed  force  shall  make  available  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  from  the  ranks  of  Junior 
ranking  Judge  advocates  such  number  of 
officers  as  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  court  may 
request  to  serve  as  law  clerks  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  At  no  time  shall  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  to  duty  as  law 
clerks  to  such  court  exceed  six  An  officer 
assigned  to  duty  as  a  law  clerk  under  this 
subsection  may  not  serve  In  such  capacity 
for  any  period  In  excess  of  two  years." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  3173 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  eliminate  summary 
courts-martial    from   the   military   Justice 
system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  810  (arti- 
cle 10)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  but 
when  charged  only  with  an  offense  normally 
tried  by  a  summary  court-martial,  he  shall 
not  ordinarily  be  placed  In  confinement". 
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(a)  Section  81fl  (article  16)  U  unended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1MB)  the  word 
"and",  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end 
of  clauae  3(Ci  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  tbereof 
a  period;  and  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(3)  Section  830  (article  20)   Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  834   (article  34)    is  repealed. 

(5)  Subeeccions  tb)  and  ic)  of  section  843 
(article  43)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"summary"    and    inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 

special". 

iS)  Section  8«6(C)  (article  66(c)  >  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  and  re- 
designating Clauses  (4)  through  (7)  as 
Clauses  (3)   through  i6).  respectively 

(8)  Section  4711  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 
tial" In  subeectlon  (a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
ttaereot  "court  of  inquiry  or  InvestlgaUng 
officer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sununary  court-mar- 
tial" In  subsections  (b)  and  (o  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  Investi- 
gating officer,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(0)  Section  4713  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 
tial" in  subeectlon  ib)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or  Investigating 
officer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "summary  oourt- 
martlal"  each  time  It  appears  in  subsections 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or  investigating 
officer,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

( 10)  Section  9711  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  oourt-mar- 
tlal"  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or  Investigating 
oipcer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "summary  court- 
martial"  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or 
investigating  officer,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(11)  Section  9713  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court- 
martial"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  Investigat- 
ing officer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "summary  court- 
martial"  each  time  It  appears  in  subsections 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  Investigat- 
ing officer,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  336  of  title  33.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"general,  special,  and  summary"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "general  and  special" 

(b)  Section  339  of  such  title  Is  repealed 

(c)  Section  332  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  a  summary  court  officer" 

Skc.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S  3174 
A  bUl  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  United  States 
district  courts  to  grant  relief  in  certain 
cases  Involving  military  personnel  where 
the  relief  available  to  such  personnel  un- 
der military  law  or  regulation  Is  Inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  t^e  Senate  and  House  of 
Represer.tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter LX  of  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  0>de.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
■|  876a.  Art.  76a.  Special  JurlsdlcUon  of 
United  SUtes  dUtrlct 
courts 
"Any  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  grant  appro- 
priate relief  In  any  case  In  which  any  per- 
son subject  to  this  chapter  claims  a  denial 
of  his  constitutional  rights  where  such  claim 
Is  based  u{>on  the  action  of  a  court-martial  or 
other  military  action  and  such  person  shows 


that  the  relief  available  to  him  under  mili- 
tary law  or  regulation  is  Inadequate  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  Any  such  court  shall  also  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  hear  and  grant  appropriate  relief 
to  any  such  person  where  such  person  shows 
that  relief  by  the  court  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  chilling  effect  upon  the  rights  of  such 
person,  or  other  persons  slmUarly  situated, 
under  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Sac.  3.  Subeectlon  (O  of  section  838  (arti- 
cle 38(c))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(c)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  defense  counsel  Is  authorized  to 
file  an  action  in  any  United  States  district 
court  when  he  considers  such  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
any  accused  he  has  been  detailed  to  repre- 
sent: and  the  costs  of  such  action  ahall  be 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  " 

S«c.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S    2175 
A    bill    to    amend    section    803    of    title    10, 
United   States   Code,   relating  to   Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  trial  of  military  personnel 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
803  (article  3)  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Where  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tween civil  authorities  and  the  military  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  which  has  Juris- 
diction to  try  an  accused  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  for  any  offense,  the  accused 
shall  have  a  right  to  elect  to  be  tried  In  a 
civil  court  or  military  court:  but  the  fore- 
going shall  not  prevent  a  subsequent  trial 
of  the  accused  ( 1 )  by  court-martial  If  It  Is 
Judicially  determined  that  the  civil  authori- 
ties did  not  have  proper  Jurisdiction  to  try 
the  accused  for  the  offense  or,  (2)  by  a  civil 
court  If  It  Is  Judicially  determined  that  the 
accused  was  not  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  the  offense." 

Skc.  2.  Section  814(a)  (article  14(a))  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Under"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
803(d)    (article  3(d) )   and  under". 

Sac  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  2176 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  prescribe  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  physical 
arrangements  of  furniture  and  other  fa- 
cilities of  rooms  In  which  courts- martial 
trials  are  conducted,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter XI  of  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows- 

"5  941.  Art    941.  Physical      arrangement      of 
court-martial  room,  seat- 
ing arrangement  of   per- 
sons   serving    on    courts- 
martial.    Judicial  apparel 
"(a)   The    physical    arrangement    of    the 
furniture  and  other  facilities  of  any  room  in 
which  any  court-martial  trial   is  conducted 
shall  be  as  nearly  Identical  to  the  arrange- 
ment of   such   furniture   and   facilities  In   a 
Federal  district  court  room  as  practicable. 
"(b)   There  shall  be  no  requirement,  for- 


mal or  Informal,  for  the  seating  arrangement 
of  persons  serving  as  members  of  a  court- 
martial  to  be  seated  according  to  rank  or 
grade,  except  that  the  president  of  a  general 
or  special  court-martial  may  be  required  to 
be  seated  in  the  center  of  the  seating  ar- 
rangement for  members  of  the  court  or  at 
the  end  of  such  seating  arrangement  which 
is  nearest  the  military  Judge.  If  one  has  been 
detailed 

"(c)  Military  Judges  shall  wear  Judicial 
robes  while  presiding  at  any  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  trial." 

(48)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as  follows. 
"941.     41.  Physlcan   arrangement   of   court- 
martial  room:   seating  arrange- 
ment    of     persons    serving    on 
courts-martial;  judicial  apparel." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  X177 

A  bill  to  amend  section  825   (article  35)   of 
title    10.   United    States   Code,   relating   to 
eligibility  standards  for  service  on  courts- 
martial  and  the  method  of  selecting  mili- 
tary personnel  for  such  service 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and  House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress    assembled.    ThsA   sec- 
tion 835  (article  25)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  catchllne  thereof  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"t  826.  Art.  35.  Who    may    serve    on    general 

and  special  courts -martial; 

selection  for  service 

"(a)    Any   commissioned   officer   on  active 

duty  Is  eligible  to  serve  on  all  courts-martial 

for  the  trial  of  any  person  who  may  lawfully 

be  brought  before  such  courts  for  trial. 

"(b)  Any  warrant  officer  on  active  duty  Is 
eligible  to  serve  on  general  and  s{>ecl&l 
courts -martial  for  the  trial  of  any  person, 
other  than  a  commissioned  officer,  who  may 
lawfully  be  brought  before  such  courts  for 
trial. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  enlisted  member  of  an  armed 
force  on  active  duty  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  same  unit  as  the  accused  Is  eUglble  to 
serve  on  general  and  special  courts- martial 
for  the  trial  of  any  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  who  may  lawfully  be  brought 
before  such  courts  for  trial,  but  he  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  court  only  If.  before 
the  conclusion  of  a  session  called  by  the 
mlUtAry  judge  under  section  839(a)  of  this 
title  (article  39(a))  prior  to  trial  or.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  session,  before  the  court 
is  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  the 
accused  personally  or  through  counsel  has 
requested  In  writing  that  enUsted  members 
serve  on  It.  After  such  a  request,  the  accused 
may  not  be  tried  by  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  the  membership  of  which  does 
not  Include  enUsted  members  In  a  number 
comprising  at  least  one-half  at  tbe  total 
membership  of  the  coui^. 

"(3)  In  this  article,  the  word  'unit'  means 
any  regularly  organized  body  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  but  In  no  case  may 
It  be  a  body  larger  than  a  company,  squad- 
ron, ship's  crew,  or  body  corresponding  to 
one  of  them. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 
membership  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  composed  of  membera  of  the 
same  rank  and  grade  as  the  accused  IT  the 
accused,  before  the  conclusion  of  a  session 
called  by  the  military  judge  under  section 
839(a)  of  this  title  (article  39(a)  )  prior  to 
trial,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  a  seeaion, 
before  the  court  is  assembled  for  his  trial, 
personally  or  through  counsel  requests  in 
writing  that  the  court  membership  be  so 
composed. 
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"(e)(1)  The  convening  authority  shall  be 
responsible  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection,  for  selection  of  persons 
to  serve  on  general  and  special  courts-martial 
for  the  trials  of  accused  persons  conducted 
vrtthin  the  command  of  such  convening  au- 
thority. 

"(2)  The  name  of  every  officer  and  war- 
rant officer  within  the  command  of  the 
convening  authority  who  is  eligible  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  Included  on  a  court-martial 
master  roll  and  the  name  of  every  enlisted 
man  within  such  command  who  is  eligible 
to  serve  as  a  member  if  a  general  or  special 
court-martiai  shall  be  included  on  a  separate 
court-martlai  master  roll. 

"(3)  The  selection  of  officers  to  serve  as 
members  of  courts-martial  trials  shall  be 
made  by  a  random  selection  method  from 
the  court-martial  master  roll  of  officers  and 
warrant  officers  The  names  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel shall  be  selected  by  a  random  selec- 
tion method  from  the  court-martial  master 
roll  of  names  of  enll.sted  members  whenever 
an  accused  has  requested  that  the  court- 
martial  be  composed  in  part  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers. The  random  selection  method  shall  be 
used  for  the  selection  of  members  of  a  court- 
martial  for  each  separate  trial 

"(4)  No  commissioned  officer  warrant  offi- 
cer, or  enlisted  member  shall  be  exempt  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  unless  exempted  by  Presiden- 
tial directive.  The  convening  officer  may  re- 
lieve any  officer  or  enlisted  member  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  court-martial  uiX)n 
presentation  of  evidence  that  such  service 
would  result  In  extreme  p>ersonal  hardship  or 
materially  Interfere  with  the  performance 
of  urgent  military  duties. 

"(5)  When  It  can  be  avoided,  no  member  of 
an  armed  force  may  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  any  member  of  which  is  junior  to 
him  in  rank  or  grade. 

"(6)  No  member  of  an  armed  force  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  (feneral 
or  special  court-martial  when  he  Is  the  ac- 
cuser or  a  vrttness  for  the  prosecution  or  has 
acted  as  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel 
In  the  same  case  " 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  2178 

A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  confinement  of 
military  personnel  prior  to  trial  by  courts- 
martial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  810 
(article  10)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
diately before  "Any"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
charged  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 
shall,  upon  his  or  his  counsel's  request,  be 
released  from  confinement  pending  trial  of 
the  charges  against  him  unless  substantial 
and  convincing  evidence  Is  presented  to  the 
appropriate  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  to 
a  military  judge  designated  by  the  appro- 
priate Judge  Advocate  General,  that  pre- 
trial confinement  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
presence  of  the  accused  for  trial  and  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  or  law  officer,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Issues  an  order  authorizing 
the  continued  pretrial  confinement  of  the 
accused." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  18  enacted. 


3.  2179 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  that  all  requests 
to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  other  evi- 
dence before  courts-martial  trials  be  sub- 
mitted  to   a   military   Judge   for   approval, 
and  to  provide  for  the  inadmissibility  of 
certain  evidence  at  courts -martial  trials 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and    House 
of  Representatii>es  of  the    United    States  of 
America   tn    Congress   assernbled.    That    sec- 
tion 846  (  article  46 1  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  a.Tiended  by  Insenlng  after  the  first 
sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "All  re- 
quests to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify and  to  compel  the  production  of  other 
evidence  shall  be  submitted  to  the  military 
Judge  If  one  has  been  detailed  to  the  court- 
martial    case   or  to   a   military  Judge  desig- 
nated  for  such   purpose  by  the   appropriate 
Judge  Advocate  General  If  a  military  Judge 
has  not   been  detailed   to  the  case:   and  the 
military   Judge   shall   approve   or   disapprove 
such  requests  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  catchllne  of  section  850 
lartlcle  50)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Inadmissibility  of  certain  evi- 
dence". 

(b)  Section  850  (article  50)  of  such  title 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  report  or  other  material  which 
cannot  be  made  available  for  examination 
by  the  accused  and  his  defense  counsel  shall 
be  Inadmissible  as  evidence  In  a  court-mar- 
tial." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  vn  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  ";  Inadmissibility  of  certain  evi- 
dence" Immediately  after  "Admissibility  of 
records  of  courts  of  inquiry." 

Sec.  3  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  foUoviring  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  2180 
A  bin  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 

States    Code,    to    authorize    the    military 

Judge  of  any  court-martial  to  suspend  the 

sentence  adjudged  against  an  accused  tried 

by  such  court-martial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  sub- 
chapter Vm  of  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§  858b.  58b  Sentences:  authority  of  mili- 
tary judge  to  suspend 

"The  mUltary  Judge  of  any  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  may  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  any  sentence  or  any  part  of  any  sen- 
tence, except  a  death  sentence,  adjudged 
against  any  acctised  by  any  court-martial  at 
which  such  military  judge  presided  as  mili- 
tary judge." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:" 
"858b.  58b.  Sentences:  authority  of  military 
Judge  to  suspend." 

S.  2181 
A  bin  to  amend  section  857  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  pre-trial  con- 
finement of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
be  deducted  from  the  term  of  any  sentence 
to  confinement  adjudged  by  a  court-mar- 
tial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
857(b)  (article  57(b)  )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Any  period  during  which  the  accused  Is 
held  in  confinement  before  or  during  trial 
shaU  be  deducted  from  any  period  of  con- 
finement to  which  he  Is  sentenced,  unless 
the  confinement  of  the  accused  during  such 
period  was  imposed  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
of  a  previous  court-martial  trial;  but  In  no 
case  shall  any  person  be  credited  more  than 
once  for  the  same  period  of  pre-trisd  con- 
finement. 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  per- 
sons sentenced  by  courts-marital  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

,S.  2182 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  59  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
ministrative discharge  of  enlisted  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
59  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  insenlng  immediately  after  section  1161 
a  new  section  as  foUows : 

"{1161a.  Enlisted  members  limitations  on 
administrative  discharges 

"(a)  No  enlisted  member  may  be  dis- 
charged from  any  armed  force  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable  except — 

"(1)  by  sentence  of  a  special  or  general 
court-martial: 

"(2)  In  commutation  of  a  sentence  of  a 
special  or  general  court-martial;  or 

"(3)  In  time  of  war,  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
stibsectlon  (a),  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
drop  from  the  rolls  of  any  armed  force  any 
enlisted  member  ( 1 1  who  has  been  absent 
without  authority  for  at  least  thirty  days,  or 
(2 1  who  is  sentenced  to  confinement  In  a 
Federal  or  State  penitentiary  or  correctional 
Institution  after  having  been  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  by  a  court  other  than  a  court- 
martial  or  other  mUltary  court,  and  whose 
sentence  has  become  final." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  59  of  title  10,  United  States 
CkKle,  is  further  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately below 

"1161.  Commissioned  officers:  Unsltatlons  on 
dismissal." 

the  following: 

"1161a.  Enlisted  members:  limitations  on  tul- 
mlnlstratlve  discharges." 

S.  2183 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,   to   limit  the   Jurisdiction   of 
courts-martial,  to  eliminate  the  death  pen- 
alty, to  define  certain   additional   oSenses 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  804(a) 
(suaicle  4(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  death". 

(2)  Section  818  (article  18)  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  ",  including  the  penalty 
of  death  when  specifically  authorized  by  this 
chapter"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Section  819  (article  19)  Is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "Sub- 
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)ect  to  section  817  of  this  title  (article  17) . 
special  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  persons  subject  to  this  chapter  for  any 
offense  noade  punishable  by  this  chapter.": 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "death."  In  the  second 
sentence. 

(4)  Section  820  (article  30)  la  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "noncapital"  in  the  first 
sentence:  and 

(B)  striking  out  "death."  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(5)  Section  831  (article  31)  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  InserUng  "(b)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  text  of  such  section: 

(B)  Inserting  a  subsection  (ai  Immedi- 
ately atx>ve  the  present  text  of  such  section 
ad  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
may  be  tried  by  courts-martial  for  any  of- 
fense committed  within  the  United  States  or 
la  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  except  for  an  offense  described  In  sec- 
tion 883  (article  83):  884  (article  84):  886 
(article  85):  886  (article  86):  887  (article 
87):  890  (article  90):  891  (article  91).  892 
(article  93),  893  (article  93):  895  (article  95). 
896  (article  96 1 :  897  (article  97):  898  (article 
98):  907  (article  107):  980  (article  108):  909 
(article  109):  913  (article  113):  913  (article 
113):  915  (article  115):  916  (article  116).  to 
the  extent  that  a  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace 
was  coDunltted  on  a  military  Instillation. 
9166  (article  116b).  to  the  extent  that  the 
alleged  offense  under  such  section  Involved 
a  court-martial  case:  927a  (article  137a).  to 
the  extent  that  the  alleged  offense  under 
such  section  involved  a  court-martial  case. 
or  931  (article  131).  to  the  extent  that  the 
alleged  olTenses  under  this  chapter  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States  or  In  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  shall 
be  tned  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  offense 
was  committed  or  in  which  the  accused  Is 
found:  and  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  such  courts  for  the  trial  of  such  of- 
fenses"; and 

(C)  striking  out  the  catchllne  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"}831  Art.  31.  UmlUtlon  on  Jurisdiction  of 
courts-martial". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IV  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"831.31.  Jurisdiction    of    courts-martial    not 
exclusive." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"821.  21.  Limitation  on  Jurisdiction  of  courts- 
martial  " 

(7)  Section  845(b)  (article  45(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the  word  "other" 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof 

(8)  Section  849  (article  49)  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "not  capital"  In  subsec- 
tion (d) :  and 

(B)  striking  out  subsections   (e)   and   (f) 

(9)  Section  850(b)  (article  50(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "capital  cases  or  ' 

(10)  Section  852  (article  S3)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  any 
offense  under  this  chapter  except  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken  or  except  as  provided  In  section 
845(b)   of  this  title  (article  45(b)). 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  or  to  confinement  for  more 
than  ten  years,  except  by  the  concurrence  of 
three- fourths  of  the  members  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  Is  taken.  All  other  sentences 


shall  be  determined  by  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken. 

(11)   Section  856    (article  56)    U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"i  856.  Art.  56    Maximum  limits 

"The  punishment  which  a  court-martial 
may  direct  for  an  offei\se  may  not  exceed 
such  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  that  offense.  The  President  shall  not  have 
authority  to  modify  or  suspend  punishment 
with  respect  to  any  particular  geographical 
area  or  with  respect  to  any  particular  of- 
fense." 

(13)  Section  866(b)  (article  66(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  death.". 

(13)  Section  867(b)(1)  (article  67(b)  ( 1) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  extends  to 
death". 

(14)  Section  871  (article  71)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "extending  to  death  or" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 

(B)  striking  out  '.  except  a  death  sen- 
tence" in  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a): 
and 

(C)  striking  out  ".  except  a  death  sen- 
tence" In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d). 

(15)  SecUon  88S(c)  (article  SS(c)  )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(c)  Any  person  found  guilty  of  desertion 
or  attempt  to  desert  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct." 

(16)  Section  890  (article  90)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "shall  be  punished  as 
a  court-martial  may  direct." 

(17)  SecUon  S94(b)  (article  94(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  death  or  such 
other  punishment". 

(18)  Section  899  (article  99)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  material  following  clause 
(9)  the  following;  "by  death  or  such  other 
punishment". 

(19)  Section  900  (article  100)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'by  death  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment" 

(20)  Section  901  (article  101)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  death  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment". 

(21)  Section  903  (article  103)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "suffer  death  or  such  other 
punishment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"be  punished". 

(22)  Section  904  (article  104)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "suffer  death  or  such  other 
punishment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"be  punished". 

(23)  Section  906  (article  106)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  death"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  the  court-martial  or  military 
contunlaslon.  as  the  case  may  l)e.  may  direct". 

(24)  Section  910(a)  (article  110(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "suffer  death  or 
such  other  punishment"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "be  punished". 

(25)  The  text  of  section  913  (article  113)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  sentinel  or  look-out  who  Is  found 
drunk  or  sleeping  upon  his  post,  or  leaves  It 
before  he  Is  regularly  relieved,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a  court-martial  may  direct." 

(26)  Section  918  (article  118)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "suffer  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  as  a  court-martial  may  direct"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suffer  Imprisonment 
for  life". 

(27)  Section  920  (article  120)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  death  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment" 

(28)  Subchapter  X  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  909  (article  109)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

■J  909a.  Art    109a  Receiving  stolen  goods 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
with  intent  to  defraud,  receives  or  buys  any- 
thing of  value  which  shall  have  been  stolen 
or  obtained  by  robbery,  knowing  or  having 


cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen 
or  so  obtained  by  robbery,  shall  be  punished 
as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

(39)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapater  X  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"909a.   109a.  Receiving  stolen  goods." 
immediately  below 

"909  109.  Property  other  than  military  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — 
Waste,  spoilage,  or  destruction." 

(30)  Subchapter  X  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  912  (article  112)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"{912a.  Art.  112a  Manufacture  or  posses- 
sion of  a  narcotic  drug 
"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
manufactures,  possesses,  has  under  his  con- 
trol, sells,  prescribes,  administers,  dispenses, 
or  compounds  any  narcotic  drug,  unless  au- 
thorized by  competent  authority  to  do  so. 
shall  t>e  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  di- 
rect As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "nar- 
cotic drug'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as- 
cribed to  the  term  narcotic  drugs'  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Uniform  Narcotic  Drug 
Act.  approved  June  30.  1938  (52  Stat.  785: 
D.C  Code,  sec  33-401 ) ." 

(31 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Inserting 

"912a.   112a.  Manufacture  or  possession  of  a 

narcotic  drug." 
Immediately  below 
"912    112    Drunk  on  duty." 

(32)  Chapter  X  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  914  (article  114)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"i  914a,  Art.  114a.  Carrying  a  concealed 
weapon 
"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
carries  concealed  on  or  about  his  person,  ex- 
cept in  his  dwelling  house  or  on  other  real 
property  posses.sed  by  him.  a  pistol  or  other 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  capable  of  being 
concealed,  without  official  authority  to  carry 
such  weapon  concealed,  shall  be  guilty  of 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon  and  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct" 

(33)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"914a.   114«    Carrying  a  concealed  weapon." 
immediately  below 

-914.   114.  Dueling" 

(34)  Section  916  (article  116)  is  amended 
t3  read  as  follows: 

"j  916  Art.  116  Riot  or  breach  of  peace 

"(a)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who  causes  or  participates  in  any  riot  shall 
be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter, 
who.  with  Intent  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  under  circumstances  such  that  a 
breach  of  the  peace  may  be  occEisioned  there- 
by— 

"(1)  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  annoy, 
disturb.  Interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  be  offen- 
sive to  others: 

"(3)  congregates  with  others  on  a  public 
street  and  refuses  to  move  on  when  ordered 
by  a  proper  offlclal: 

"(3)  shouts  or  makes  a  noLse  either  outside 
or  inside  a  building  during  the  nighttime  to 
the  annoyance  or  disturbance  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons: 

"(4)  interferes  with  any  person  In  any 
place  by  Jostling  against  such  person  or  un- 
necessarily crowding  him  or  by  placing  a 
hand  in  the  proximity  of  such  person's 
pocketbook.  or  handbag:  or 

"(5)  causes  a  disturbance  in  any  public 
conveyance,  by  running  through  it.  climbing 
through  windows  or  upon  the  seats,  or  other- 
wise annoying  other  persons  aboard  such 
public  conveyance. 

shall    be   punished   as   a  court-martial   may 
direct" 

"(c)   Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
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who  congregates  or  assembles  in  any  street, 
avenue,  alley,  road,  or  highway,  or  in  or 
around  any  public  building  or  enclosure,  or 
any  park  or  reservation,  or  at  the  entrance 
of  any  private  building  or  enclosure,  and 
engages  in  loud  and  boisterous  talking  or 
other  disorderly  conduct,  or  insults  or  makes 
rude  or  obscene  gestures  or  comments  to  or 
about  persons  passing  by.  or  within  their 
hearing,  or  crowds,  obstructs,  or  Incommodes, 
the  free  use  of  any  such  street,  avenue,  alley, 
road,  highway,  or  any  of  the  foot  pavements 
thereof,  or  the  free  entrance  into  any  public 
or  private  building  or  enclosure  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 
"j916b.  Art.  116b.  Obstructing  Justice 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
corruptly,  by  threats  or  force,  endeavors  to 
Influence,  Intimidate,  or  Impede  any  Juror, 
witness,  or  officer  of  any  court,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  court-martial,  including  the  trial  or 
defense  counsel  or  a  military  Judge,  or  any 
witness  of  a  court-martial,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  or,  by  threats  or  force.  In  any 
other  way  obstructs  or  Impedes  or  endeavors 
to  obstruct  or  Impede  the  due  administration 
of  Justice  therein,  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct." 

( 35 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"916b.   116b.  Obstructing  Justice." 
immediately  below 

"916.  116.  Riot  or  breach  of  peace," 

(36)  Section  919(b)  (article  119(b))  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  as 
clause  (3)  and  by  striking  out  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)   by  negligence: 

"(2)    by  culpable  negligence;   or". 

(37)  Subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  920  (article  120)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"5  920a.  Art.  120a.  Adultery 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
commits  adultery  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct.  When  the  act  Is 
committed  between  a  married  woman  and  a 
man  who  is  unmarried  t>oth  parties  to  such 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  adultery:  and 
when  such  act  is  committed  between  a  mar- 
ried man  and  a  woman  who  Is  unmarried, 
the  man  only  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
adultery." 

"§  920b.  Art.  120b.  Lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene 
acts 

"(a)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who  makes  any  obscene  or  Indecent  exposure 
of  his  or  her  person,  or  makes  any  lewd,  or 
obscene,  or  indecent  sexual  proposal,  or  com- 
mits any  other  lewd,  obscene,  or  indecent  act 
shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  di- 
rect for  each  and  every  such  offense. 

"(b)  Any  such  person  who  commits  an 
offense  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  knowing 
he  is  In  the  presence  of  a  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  punished  as 
a  court-martial  may  direct  for  each  and  every 
such  offense." 

"(c)  Consent  by  a  child  to  any  indecent 
proposal  or  act  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  a  defense,  nor  shall  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  child's  age  be  a  defense." 

(38)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following: 

"930a    120a    Adultery. 

"920b.  120b    Lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts." 

Immediately  after 

"920.   120.  Rape  and  carnal  knowledge." 

(39)  Subchapter  X  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  920  (article  120)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"$  921a.  Art.   121a    False  pretenses 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who. 
by  any  false  pretenses,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud, obtains  from  any  other  person  any- 
thing of  value,  or  procures  the  execution  and 


delivery  of  any  instrument  of  writing  or  con- 
veyance of  real  or  personal  property,  or  the 
signature  of  any  person,  or  maker.  Indorser, 
or  guarantor,  to  or  upon  any  bond,  bill, 
receipt,  promissory  note,  draft,  or  check,  or 
any  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  and 
any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
fraudulently  sells,  barters,  or  disposes  of  any 
bond.  bill,  receipt,  promissory  note,  draft, 
or  check,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
for  value,  knowing  the  same  to  be  worthless, 
or  knowing  the  signature  of  the  maker,  In- 
dorser, or  guarantor  thereof  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  any  false  pretense,  shall  be  pun. 
ished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct." 

(40)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 

"921a.  121a.  False  pretenses." 
Immediately  after 

"921.  121.  Larceny  and  wrongful  appropria- 
tion." 

(41)  Subchapter  X  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  927  (article  127)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

•■927a.  Art  127a  Bribery 
"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who — 
"(1)  promises,  offers,  or  gives,  or  causes 
or  procures  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given, 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  makes 
or  tenders  any  contract,  undertaking,  obliga- 
tion, credit,  or  security  for  the  payment  of 
money,  or  for  the  delivery  or  conveyance  of 
anything  of  value,  to  any  executive.  Judi- 
cial, or  other  officer  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  to  any  person  acting 
In  any  official  function,  or  to  any  member 
of  a  court-martial.  Including  trial  counsel, 
defense  counsel,  or  military  Judge,  or  any 
witness  of  a  court-martial,  with  intent  to 
Influence  the  decision,  action,  verdict,  or 
evidence  of  any  such  person  on  any  question, 
matter,  cause,  or  proceeding  or  "with  Intent 
to  Influence  him  to  commit  or  aid  in  com- 
mitting, or  to  collude  In  or  allow  any  fraud, 
or  make  any  opportunity  for  the  commission 
of  any  fraud:  or 

"(2)  directly  or  indirectly  takes,  receives, 
or  agrees  to  receive  any  money,  property,  or 
other  valuable  consideration  whatsoever  from 
any  person  (A)  for  giving,  procuring,  or  aid- 
ing to  give  or  procure  any  office,  place,  or  pro- 
motion, or  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing his  decision,  action,  or  verdict  on  any  of- 
flclal question,  matter,  cause,  or  proceeding: 
is  guilty  of  bribery  and  shall  be  punished  as 
a  court-martial  may  direct." 

(42)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of   sulKhapter   X    Is   amended    by   inserting 

"927a.  127a.  Bribery" 
Immediately  below 
■927.  127.  Extortion.- 

(43)  Section  928  (article  128)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who — 

"(1)  commits  an  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  or  other  means  or  force  likely  to 
produce  death  or  grievous  bodily  harm: 

"(2)  assaults  another  person  with  Intent  to 
kill  or  to  commit  rape  or  sodomy,  or  to  com- 
mit robbery,  or  by  mingling  poison  with  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  with  Intent  to  kill: 

"'(3)  commits  an  assault  and  Intentionally 
inflicts  grievous  bodily  harm  with  or  with- 
out a  weapon; 

Is  guilty  of  aggravated  assault  and  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct." 

(44)  Section  931  (article  131)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(al'^  immediately  before  "Any", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  procures  another  to  commit 
any  perjury  Is  guilty  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury, and  shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct." 

(45)  The  catch  line  of  section  931  (article 
131)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■■§  931.  Art.  131.  Perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury." 

(46)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'931.   131.  Perjury" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■931.  131.  Perjury  and   subornation  of  per- 
jury." 

(4)  Section  933  (article  133)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"I  933.  Art.  133.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  of- 
flcer  and  gentleman 

'■Any  commissioned  officer,  cadet,  or  mid- 
shipman who  is  guilty  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  punishment  under  section  815  (arti- 
cle 15)  of  this  title." 

(48)  Section  934   (article  134)   Is  repealed. 

(49)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  X  is  amended  by  striking  out 

■934.  134.  General  article." 


By  Mr.  BAYH : 

S.  2185  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  re^- 
ommen(Jations  of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities, and  for  other  purposes  Refe.Ted 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

INTRODUCTION    OF  THE    WOMEN'S    EQCALITT    ACT 

Mr.  B.AYH  Mr  President,  for  over  a 
hundred  years  this  body  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  efTort  to  insure  true  equality 
of  rights  for  all  our  citizens  We  have 
made  many  important  strides  m  the  last 
decade,  especially  with  the  passage  of 
several  major  civil  rights  acts  But  de- 
spite all  our  efforts,  many  important  gaps 
remain  to  be  filled  To  my  mind  our 
gi"eatest  legislative  failure  relates  to  our 
continued  refusal  to  recocnize  and  take 
steps  to  eradicate  the  pervasive,  divi.sive, 
and  unwarranted  discrimination  against 
a  majority  of  our  citizens,  the  women  of 
this  country. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the 
Women's  Equality  Act  of  1971.  which 
would  narrow  the  eap  between  our  obli- 
gations and  our  performance  by  giving  to 
women  the  benefit  of  the  major  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  last  decade,  legis- 
lation which  confers  both  legal  rights 
and — of  equal  importance — the  means  to 
enforce  those  rights  This  bill,  similar  to 
one  introduced  m  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Abner  Mikva,  a  long-time  foe 
of  discrimination  m  every  form,  imple- 
ments the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities. 

SUMMARY    or   THE   WOMEN'S   EfiUALrTT    ACT 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  civil  rights  en- 
forcement acti\1ties,  is  meant  to  erad- 
icate discrimination  in  five  major  areas: 
public  accommodations,  public  facilities, 
public  education,  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, and  employment  Of  these  pro- 
visions, only  one — the  section  dealing 
with  equal  employment  opportunities — 
outlaws  discrimmation  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  And  the  at^ency  which  enforces  that 
section  lacks  adequate  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  The  Women  s  Equality  Act 
would  prohibit  sex  discnmmation  in 
each  of  these  areas,  and  it  would 
strengthen  the  employment  provisions  of 
the  act. 

A.    EMPLOYMENT   DISCIUMINA"nON 

This  bill  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act — which  requires 
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equal  pay  for  equal  work — to  protect 
women  in  government  service  and  In  ex- 
ecutive 8Lnd  professional  positions:  end 
the  exemption  from  the  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  is  now  granted 
to  universities  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments:  and  give  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion— which  enforces  the  employment 
provisions  of  the  act — the  power  to  issue 
judicially  enforceable  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  employers  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  act.  In  addition,  sex  dis- 
crimination of  any  form  would  be  pro- 
hibited in  relation  to  federally  assisted 
programs 

8     PTTBUC    KDOCATION 

The  bill  would  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  intervene  on  be- 
half of  women  and  parents  of  minor  girls 
in  suits  alleging  that  they  have  been  de- 
nied equal  access  to  public  education  on 
the  ground  of  sex.  It  would  also  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
duct a  siiTvey  documenting  the  nature 
and  extent  of  sex  discrimination  in  pubhc 
and  private  education  and  to  propose 
legislative  solutions  to  the  problems  he 
uncovers. 

C.  CXTXNDING  OTKX«  MAJOR  CIVK.  MOHTS 
LCCISLATTON  TO  CUMINATI:  STX  OISOUMINA- 
TION 

The  bill  would  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
places  of  public  accommodation,  author- 
izmg  those  discriminated  against  to  sue 
for  injunctive  relief  in  Federal  court,  aind 
empower  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suits  to  eradicate  such  practices.  It  would 
also  prohibit  sex  discrimination  required 
by  State  laws,  in  access  to  pubhc  facili- 
ties, and  in  the  sale,  rental,  brokerage,  or 
financing  of  individual  dwelling  units 
Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  allowed  to  Intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  in  suits  alleging  sex 
discrimination  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

D      STTTBTIKC.    CLASSITTINO.    AKD    BrPOSTWC    ON 
SEX    DISCmiMlNATION 

The  bill  would  empower  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  investigate,  study, 
and  make  recommendations  concerning 
sex  discrimination  It  would  in  addition 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  the  legal  status  of  women 
And  the  Secreury  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  make  matchmg  grants  to  States  wish- 
ing to  set  up  local  commissions  to  study 
the  status  of  sex  discrimination 

E      OTKZX     STUDIES     AND    KEPOKTS    TO     CONCRaSS 

pmoposiNC  ruiiTHn   legislation 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  make 
recommendations  to  equalize  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sexes  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

EQCAL  BIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  passage  of 
this  act  in  no  way  obviates  the  continu- 
ing need  for  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
That  amendment,  which  passed  the 
House  last  year  and  was  only  kept  from 
success  in  this  body  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  would  write  into  the  Constitu- 
tion the  explicit  statement  that  "equality 
of  rights"  could  not  be  abridged  by  the 


United  States  or  any  State  on  account 
of  sex.  Only  the  passage  of  that  sunend- 
ment  would  unequivocally  guarantee  to 
all  our  citizens  complete  equahty  of  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
regardless  of  sex.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  this  body  many  examples  of  the  in- 
equities in  our  systems  of  civil,  criminal, 
and  labor  law  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  amendment  To  repeat  but  a  few  ex- 
amples, m  several  States,  women  can- 
not contract  or  sign  leases  until  they  are 
21  while  men  can  do  so  at  18:  in  others, 
there  are  special  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  a  married  woman  to  contract:  sex 
discrimination  still  exists  in  the  labor 
laws  of  at  least  half  the  States  in  the 
Union:  36  States  impose  limitations  on 
the  number  of  hours  worked  by  women, 
thus  often  precluding  women  from  oc- 
cupying supervisory  Jobs  requiring  over- 
time. Students  of  women's  rights  are 
already  too  familiar  wath  these  examples. 
Without  the  equal  rights  amendment  it 
might  be  years  before  the  courts  finally 
treat  women  as  the  equal  of  men  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law 

But  the  amendment  alone  would  not  do 
everything  that  must  be  done  It  would 
not  establish  either  the  specific  defini- 
tion of  each  person's  rights  m  relation 
to  other  individuals  or  the  concrete  pro- 
cedures for  enforcement  of  those  rights 
which  only  a  statute,  such  as  the  Wom- 
en's Equahty  Act  of  1971.  could  effective- 
ly create  Therefore.  I  present  this  bill  as 
a  supplement  to — not  in  place  of — the 
equal  rights  amendment.  While  each  is  a 
worthy  piece  of  legislation  and  could  be 
passed  standing  alone.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  take  action  to  pass  both,  not  in 
the  future,  but  now. 

NEED    FOR    THIS    LEGISLATION 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  some  observations  on  the  perva- 
sive and  patently  unfair — yet  almost  un- 
noticed—discrimination against  women 
which  we  allow  to  exist.  Each  time  that 
I  review  the  evidence  on  this  subject  the 
economic  discrimination  stands  out.  not 
only  because  it  is  wrong  in  principle  but 
also  because  It  exacerbates  nearly  every 
senous  social  problem  discussed  m  this 
Chamber  And  yet  we  continue  to  under- 
estimate its  immical  effects.  We  continue 
to  believe  that  women's  complaints  of 
discrimination  are  based  on  emotion 
rather  than  real  proof  of  oppression  and 
disadvantage  Too  many  tend  to  laugh 
at  women's  demonstrations  protesting 
society's  glorification  of  physical  beauty 
and  never  learn  of  statistics  docu- 
menting the  grossly  unjust  limitations 
placed  on  women  because  of  assumed 
physical  frailty  or  other  feminine " 
characteristics. 

I  would  suggest  that  available  statistics 
are  as  vivid  and  as  shocking  as  those 
which  Michael  Harrington  uncovered  a 
decade  ago  when  he  alerted  this  country 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  problem 
of  poverty  The  statistics  and  conclusions 
I  am  pointing  out  today  su^  not  new: 
they  have  been  merely  unnoticed. 

One  simple  fact  highlights  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem.  The  available  evi- 
dence shows  that  sex  bias  takes  an  even 
greater  economic  toll  than  racial  bias. 
For  example,  the  median  earnings  of 
white   men   employed   year-round,   full 


time  is  almost  $7,400,  about  Mie  and 
one-half  that  of  Negro  men  But  Ne- 
gro men  earn  considerably  more  than 
women,  be  they  white  or  Negro  In  fact, 
women  with  some  college  education  earn 
less  than  Negro  men  with  little  more 
than  a  grade  school  education. 

XABN1NCS    OAP 

Whatever  the  profession,  there  is  an 
astonishing  earnings  gap  between  men 
and  women  at  every  level  According  to 
the  Presidential  task  force,  this  gap  Is 
largest  for  sales  workers.  These  women 
earn  less  than  half — 41  percent — of  what 
men  doing  similar  work  earn  The  gap 
is  smallest  for  clerical  workers  and  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers:  even  in 
those  fields,  however,  women  earn  only 
65  percent — a  pathetic  figure — of  what 
men  earn 

One  final  dramatic  index  of  the  gap 
between  men  and  women  is  a  current 
population  report — 1969 — of  the  distribu- 
tion of  workers  by  earnings  levels,  show- 
mg  that  51  percent  of  women  workers, 
but  only  16  percent  of  male  workers, 
earned  less  than  $5,000  per  year  in  1969. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale.  35  percent  of  male  workers  but 
only  5  percent  of  female  workers,  earned 
$10,000  or  more  a  year. 

ITNEMPLOTMENT 

To  make  the  picture  even  more  bleak, 
unemployment  is  relatively  high  among 
women  According  to  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  May  1971  for  adults 
20  years  and  over  weis  as  follows:  women 
of  minority  races.  10.6  percent:  men  of 
minority  races.  6.8  percent:  white  women. 
5  3  percent:  white  men.  4  3  percent. 

Even  though  women  have  consistently 
faced  as  severe  unemployment  rates  as 
men.  an  examination  by  the  task  force 
of  those  Federal  programs  which  attempt 
to  place  the  disadvantaged  or  imem- 
ployed  in  permanent  jobs  revealed  that 
women  frequently  comprised  less  than 
one-third  of  the  trainees  In  fiscal  1968. 
women  comprised  49.6  percent  of  those 
unemployed.  And  yet,  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  conducted  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  only  31.7  percent  of  the  125.000 
trainees  in  fiscal  year  1968  were  women 
In  JOBS — Job  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness sector — only  24  percent  of  those 
hired  were  females.  Only  20  percent  of 
the  33.000  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
were  female. 

WOMEN    ARE    rAITHrtTL    WORKHW 

These  statistics  are  clear  proof  of 
America's  inadequate  concern  for  the 
status  of  women.  They  reflect  a  pattern 
of  neglect  and  bias  so  persistent  and  so 
widespread  that  it  effectively  rebuts  any 
attempts  to  excuse  specific  instances  of 
"apparent  underutllization"  or  wage 
discrimination  as  exceptions.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  many  who  would  say 
that  the  real  reason  for  low  wages.  lSM;k 
of  promotion,  lack  of  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  persistent  unemployment  is  that 
women  "always  leave  their  Jobs  to  get 
married  and  raise  a  family"  and  so  can't 
be  counted  on  That  rationalization  is 
simply  invalid.  Even  though  some  young 
girls  may  view  their  jobs  as  a  stopgap  to 
keep  them  busy  until  marriage,  most 
working  women  stay  working  for  much 
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of  their  lives.  While  many  do  leave  for  a 
short  period  of  time  to  have  children, 
for  the  most  part  that  absence  is  not 
permanent,  but  only  temporary.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  there  are  only  slight  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  in  the 
rate  of  labor  turnover — accessions  and 
separations — in  manufartunnK  Of  all 
the  women  who  are  workinM.  more  than 
half — almost  60  percent — are  35  years  of 
ago  or  older.  That  statistic  alone  would 
seem  to  refute  any  claim  that  female 
workers  are  young  women  waiting  to  find 
a  husband.  Certainly  an  employer  who  is 
worried  about  the  turnover  problem  can 
safely  assume  that  a  female  worker  over 
35  is  over  the  age  for  starting  a  family 
and  is  not  likely  to  quit  suddenly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Women's  Bureau,  the  average 
woman  worker  has  a  worklife  expectancy 
of  25  years  Yet  despite  this  long  average 
worklife.  the  wage  and  job  distribution 
statistics  are  so  drastically  skewed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  women  that  employers 
must  be  treating  women — regardless  of 
their  age  or  family  situation — as  if  they 
were  all  temporary  employees,  ready  to 
quit  at  a  moment's  notice.  Could  it  be 
true  that  our  culture  not  only  discour- 
ages the  specific  women  who  do  have 
children  from  utilizing  their  full  poten- 
tial in  the  labor  force,  but  that  it  also 
puts  other  women  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause they  have  the  physical  potential 
for  bearing  children,  whether  or  not  they 
actually  do  so?  The  logic  of  such  a  propo- 
sition is  unacceptable. 

WOMEN   SUPPORTING  FAMILnS 

Perhaps  our  inattention  to  this  dis- 
crimination stems  from  our  belief  that 
working  women  are  assumed  to  be  work- 
ing for  their  personal  interests,  rather 
than  for  their  livelihood.  However,  that 
assumption  is  largely  a  myth  which 
ought  to  have  been  exploded  long  ago. 
In  1969  at  least  12  million  women,  or  40 
percent  of  working  women  were  self- 
supporting.  To  be  specific.  1.8  million 
women  were  divorced,  2.5  million  were 
widowed.  6.5  million  were  single,  and  1.5 
million  were  married  with  the  husband 
absent.  In  addition,  many  families  with 
young  children  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  earnings  of  women.  In  1969  there 
were  5.4  million  families  headed  by  wom- 
en. And  families  headed  by  a  mother  who 
has  found  full  time  employment  are 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  living  on  less 
than  $5,000  per  year  as  families  headed 
by  a  male  breadwinner. 

The  earnings  gap  between  men  and 
women  seems  even  more  serious  in  light 
of  such  statistics.  Because  the  earnings 
gap  has  been  increasing,  the  plight  of 
those  5.4  million  families  has  worsened 
rather  than  improved  over  time.  Eliza- 
beth Duncan  Koontz,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  has  shown  that  the 
median  salary  Income  of  women  who 
work  35  or  more  hours  a  week,  for  50 
weeks  a  year  decreased  between  1957  and 
1968  from  64  percent  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  men  to  50  percent  of  the  salary 
received  by  men  Partially  as  a  restilt  of 
this  earnings  gap.  many  families  headed 
by  women  are  forced  to  survive  below 
the  poverty  level.  For  example.  45  per- 
cent of  the  families  headed  by  women 
workers  of  minority  races  lived  in  poverty 
in  1968.  as  compared  with  16  percent  of 


those  headed  by  male  workers  of  minor- 
ity races.  Armed  with  these  statistics,  we 
should  hardly  find  the  increased  welfare 
costs  surprising. 

According  to  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities: 

without  any  question  the  growing  number 
of  families  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  is  related  to  the  Increase  In  un- 
employed young  women.  For  many  girls  liv- 
ing In  very  poor  or  disorganized  families,  the 
inability  to  find  a  job  means  turning  to 
prostitution  or  other  crime — or  having  a  child 
to  get  on  welfare  Potential  husbands  do  not 
earn  enough  to  support  an  unemployed  wife. 

The  stability  of  the  low  income  family 
depends  as  much  on  training  women  for  em- 
ployment as  it  does  on  training  men.  Only 
through  employment  of  both  partners  can 
such  families  move  Into  the  middle  class. 

The  task  force  exf)ects  welfare  rolls  will 
continue  to  rise  unless  society  takes  more 
seriously  the  need  of  disadvantaged  girls  and 
young  women. 

A  persuasive  argument  for  non-dis- 
criminatory payment  of  women  stems 
from  the  crucial  need  to  provide  the 
young  children  of  this  country  with  the 
best  care  we  can  provide.  The  percentage 
of  mothers  of  preschool  children  who  are 
employed  outside  their  homes  has  been 
rising  over  the  years.  In  1950.  14  percent 
of  mothers  of  preschoolers  worked,  dou- 
ble the  rate  of  1940.  By  1966.  the  percent- 
age of  working  mothers  of  preschoolers 
had  almost  doubled  again,  to  26  percent. 
Since  nearly  half  of  all  working  women 
work  to  provide  vitally  necessary  support 
for  themselves  or  others,  we  can  conclude 
that  a  good  proportion  of  their  wages  are 
spent  on  food,  clothing,  and  health  care 
for  their  families.  In  these  cases,  low 
wages  can  only  mean  poor  health  and 
more  undernourished  children. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  all  pre- 
schoolers with  a  varied,  creative  and  sup- 
portive environment,  even  before  formal 
schooling  starts.  To  meet  this  need  I 
have  introduced  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Care  Act  of  1971,  S.  530.  and  I  will 
continue  to  support  this  and  other  ef- 
forts to  fund  child  care  centers  around 
the  country.  But  we  must  also  act  to  as- 
sist those  mothers  who  are  now^  working 
to  provide  their  families  with  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  This  can  only  occur 
if  we  finally  grant  to  our  female  citizens 
both  social  and  economic  equality. 

ACCESS    TO    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Each  year  the  bills  providing  funding 
for  higher  education  are  accompanied  by 
statements  of  pride  about  this  country's 
guarantee  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all.  However,  despite  these  prom- 
ises, sex  discrimination  in  higher  edu- 
cation remains  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. 

Between  January  1970  and  March  of 
1971.  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League — WEAL — felt  it  necessary  to  file 
charges  of  sex  discrimination  against 
more  than  250  universities  and  colleges. 
Among  the  Institutions  charged — com- 
posing more  than  10  percent  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education — were  the  en- 
tire State  college  and  university  systems 
of  Florida.  California,  and  New  Jersey. 
A  class  action  was  also  filed  against  all 
the  medical  schools  in  the  country. 

Something  is  drastically  wrong  when 


only  8.5  percent  of  medical  students  and 
5.6  percent  of  our  law  students  are  wom- 
en, although  the  Office  of  Education  in- 
dicates that  women  tend  to  do  better 
than  men  on  tests  for  admission  to  both 
types  of  schools. 

The  charges  compiled  by  WEAL  and 
others  are  alarming  They  show  that  in 
any  schools  across  the  countn.-  a  quota 
system  is  used  to  limit  arbitrarily  the 
number  of  women  admitted  At  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  there  is  said  to 
be  a  compulsory,  artificially  set  ratio  of 
2'2  men  to  every  female.  Until  recently 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  a  pub- 
licly supported  institution  adverti.'^ed  its 
policy  in  an  admission  brochure: 

.  .  .  admission  of  women  on  the  freshman 
level  will  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  espe- 
cially well  qualified. 

It  is  vmbelievable  that  a  country  which 
professes  to  believe  in  the  ability  of  each 
citizen  to  utilize  his  or  her  full  poten- 
tial by  obtaining  as  much  education  as 
is  needed  continues  to  allow — and  in 
some  cases  to  actually  encourage — such 
blatant  discrimination  against  one-half 
of  its  population 

Even  though  increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  seeking  graduate  degrees  and 
teaching  positions,  women  are  barely 
holding  their  own  in  the  university  world. 
Women  now  receive  39  percent  of  all 
masters  degrees  compared  with  40  per- 
cent in  1930.  During  that  same  time  the 
percentage  of  Ph  D.'s  earned  by  women 
has  decreased  from  15  to  13  percent.  In 
the  United  States  barely  7  percent  of  our 
physicians  are  women:  in  the  Sonet  Un- 
ion 75  percent  of  the  physicians  are 
women.  How  will  women  be  able  to  con- 
tribute their  full  talents  to  this  country 
if  we  continue  to  discourage  them  from 
earning  the  degrees  necessary  to  make 
that  contribution? 

WOMEN    ON    UNIVERSITT   FACULTIES 

Unfortunately,  the  bias  against  women 
does  not  end  with  admission  to  college  or 
graduate  school  Across  the  country, 
schools  have  far  fewer  women  on  the 
faculty  than  the  numbers  of  women  doc- 
toral candidates  would  seem  to  call  for. 
Somehow,  these  women  are  deemed  qual- 
ified to  earn  doctorates  but  their  doc- 
toral decrees  have  insufficient  weight  to 
earn  the  same  women  teaching  positions 
at  their  universities  WEAL  collected  the 
following  statistics:  Columbia  Umver- 
sity  awards  24  percent  of  its  doctorates  to 
women  but  has  awarded  only  2  percent 
of  its  tenured  faculty  position  to  women: 
in  a  study  of  188  major  departments  of 
sociology.  Dr.  Alice  Rossi  found  that 
women  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the 
doctoral  candidates,  buf  they  comprised 
only  4  percent  of  full  professors  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  departmental 
chairmen.  The  last  time  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  Berkeley  hired  a  woman 
was  in  1924.  In  other  words,  just  as  in 
other  professions,  the  higher  the  rank, 
the  fewer  the  women. 

Whatever  the  speculation  as  to  why 
so  few  women  are  asked  to  pursue  teach- 
ing careers  at  universities,  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause women  are  uninterested  in  such 
careers.  Female  Ph.  D.'s  do  not  often 
marry  and  give  up  their  careers:  91  per- 
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cent  of  the  wom«i  with  doctorates  are 
working  today.  Moreover,  in  a  study  of 
2.000  women  10  years  after  they  received 
their  doctoraies.  79  percent  had  not  In- 
terrupted their  career  at  any  time  The 
diligence  of  these  women  is  worthy  of 
note  by  way  of  contract,  10  percent  more 
men  than  women  had  mterrupted  their 
car«»er^  within  10  years  of  completmg  the 
doctoral  program. 

Of  course  many  factors  Influence  hir- 
mtr  and  tenure  decisions  In  order  to  fully 
understand  the  context  of  these  deci- 
sions, the  Won^.en  .<  Equality  .\ct  requires 
that  a  survey  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Educauon  and  that  recommen- 
dations be  made  lo  eliminate  denial  of 
equal  educauon  opportunity  on  account 
of  sex.  But  once  a  fair  evaluation  has 
been  made,  the  univenues  m'-ist  abide  by 
the  law  which  prohibits  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  Our  cita- 
dels of  learning  must  teach  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept 

».V.*LTSIS   or   rHB    WOMAN'S   ■Qtr/OJTT   ACT 

Mr  President.  I  have  tned  to  outline 
the  nature  and  extent  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  two  broad  areas,  economic  dis- 
crimination arising  cut  of  differentiated 
employment  practices,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  relation  to  education  I  have  con- 
centrated on  these  two  areas  largely  be- 
cause facts  and  figures  can  be  collected 
which  help  to  ^ve  us  a  true  picture  of 
the  extent  and  costs  of  these  types  of 
disc  rim  m  a  ti  on.  But  in  other  areas  dis- 
crimination is  equally  rampant — and 
equally  oCTensive  to  our  female  citizens — 
even  though  less  subject  to  precise  cal- 
culation. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  not  only  deal  with  discrimination 
in  employment  and  education,  it  would 
also  deal  with  a  variety  of  other  forms 
of  discrimination,  more  easily  discussed 
as  I  describe  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
detail. 

I.    ElCPIX>TkfKNT    DISCKIMtKATlON 

Discrimination  in  employment  has 
been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  prev- 
alent and  damaging  forms  of  sex  dis- 
crimination The  women's  equality  act 
would  make  several  important  changes  in 
the  existing  law 

A      KXTBJJDrNC    THI    KQ(7AI.    PAT    ACT    TO 

EtBcuTm:  AND  pmormsioNAt,  womtN 
The  Federal  equal  pay  act  was  enact- 
ed in  1963  as  an  amendment  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  sets  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  limita- 
tions for  many  workers.  The  act  requires 
that  an  employer  must  not  differentiate 
in  pay  between  the  sexes  for  equal  work — 
on  jobs  the  perform&nce  of  which  requlree 
equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and 
which  are  performed  under  similar  working 
conditions,  except  where  such  payment  Ls 
made  pursuant  to  a  differential    based 

on  any  other  factor  other  than  sex 

This  requirement  applies  to  a  great 
majority  of  workers,  but  government 
workers,  and  professional  and  executive 
women,  among  others,  are  now  excluded 
from  the  acts  protections  My  bill  would 
extend  the  requirement  of  equality  to 
women  in  Federal  and  State  Government 
service  and  in  the  higher  levels  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 


>.    BQUAI,    KKPLOTICKNT    OPPOBTUNTmS 

Title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
<42  use  20OOe(1964> )  starts  where  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  left  off  It  deals  with  al- 
most all  forms  of  discnmination  in  em- 
ployment. Under  this  provision  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  employer  to  "fail  or  refuse 
to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  individual 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  his  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment" because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  Especially  in  the 
Isist  few  years,  the  brotwl  language  of 
title  vn  has  proven  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon  against  sex  discrimination 
in  employment  Yet  all  the  recent  vic- 
tories agamst  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  and  State  statutes  have 
come  about  m  spite  of  the  tact  that  the 
provisions  for  enforcing  the  requiremenLs 
of  title  vn  are  tortuously  complicated 
and  for  the  most  part  ineffective. 

Those  complaining  of  title  Vn  viola- 
tions must  f^rst  register  their  complaint 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimi- 
tles  Commission— EEOC  That  Commis- 
sion Ls  empowered  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  sex  discrimination,  but  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  determinations  It  Is 
limited  to  using  persuasion  to  entice 
those  charged  with  wrongdomg  into  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  law  There- 
fore, many  complaints  are  never  filed 
because  the  chances  of  success  are  lim- 
ited Of  those  filed,  many  cannot  be  set- 
tled within  the  Commission  T^e  only 
remaining  recourse  for  a  complainant 
who  has  not  received  satisfaction  from 
the  Commission  is  to  bring  suit  on  his 
own  in  Federal  court.  See  42  US  C 
2000e-5<eH  1964)  But  bringing  suit  is 
costly,  time  consuming,  and  two  compli- 
cated for  the  great  majority  of  laymen 
The  net  resiilt  is  that  the  grand  prom- 
ises of  title  vn  far  too  often  remain  only 
empty  promises,  with  no  results 

Each  year  since  the  EEOC  was  estab- 
lished, bills  have  been  introduced  which 
would  provide  it  with  stronger  enforce- 
ment powers,  the  most  important  of  those 
being  cease  and  desist  powers.  Despite 
strong  support  from  the  administration 
in  1966,  1967.  and  1968.  and  support  for 
such  a  change  in  both  Chambers  of  this 
txjdy.  these  bills  were  never  finally  en. 
acted  One  such  bill  passed  the  House  in 
1966  but  not  the  Senate;  another  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  in  1968  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  In  the  other  body  As  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  stated : 

The  deficiency  In  the  I9«4  Act  is  that  the 
EEOC  does  not  have  the  authority  to  issue 
Judicially  enforceable  orders  to  back  up  its 
findings  of  discrimination  ...  Its  authority 
in  such  cases  is  limited  to  conciliation  ef- 
forts. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  the 
EEOC  has  made  a  'heroic  attempt  to 
ameliorate  conditions  of  discrimination" 
in  employment  but  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  give  the  Commission  more  than 
empty  promises.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order  against  the  offending  party,  which 
order  could  be  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  challenged  by  the  defendant  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals.  Only  such 
a  change  can  make  the  EIEOC  the  effec- 


tive enforcement  agency  It  was  designed 
to  be. 

C,    BLIMtNATn«0    EXEMPTIONS    rtOlC    Tm.K    Ttl'B 
COVE»AC« 

Title  VII  now  has  two  major  exemp- 
tions, excluding  many  workers  from  the 
protections  of  the  act — loopholes  that  to 
my  mind  should  never  have  been  allowed. 
I  propose  to  amend  title  VII  so  that  it  will 
s^jply  for  the  first  tune  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  These  govern- 
ments have  no  busines,<;  di.scnminaUng 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  religion,  race,  na- 
tional origin,  or  any  other  ba-sis  unrelated 
to  each  individual's  ability  to  perform  his 
chosen  tasks. 

The  other  major  exemption  I  propose 
to  eliminate  is  the  one  that  excludes 
educational  institutions  "with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  individuals  to  per- 
form work  connected  with  the  education- 
al acitivities  of  such  irusiitulion."  See 
42  use.  2000e-l  <1964i  I  have  already 
cited  the  tragic  discnmination  that  ap- 
parently exists  on  many  of  our  college 
campu.ses  The  simple  truth  is  that  wom- 
en who  .seek  employment  in  academic 
fields  are  not  hired  to  teach  at  the  major 
universities  and  four  year  colleges  In 
stead,  they  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  less 
prestigious — although  by  no  means  less 
important — Junior  colleges  and  com- 
munity colleges  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  that  we  can  afford 
— or  even  ought  to  be  thinking  of — ignor- 
ing the  talent  of  these  women,  who  are 
every  bit  the  equal  of  their  male  coun- 
terparts but  continue  to  be  denied  access 
to  teaching  Jobs.  Therefore,  my  bill  would 
amend  the  exemptions  of  title  VTI.  and 
subject  all  education  institultons  to  the 
full  force  or  title  VTI's  prohibition 
against  sex  discrimination 

O    rrOKRAIXT  ASSISTED  PROCaAMB 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment 
by  and  access  to  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams The  present  law.  however,  says 
nothing  about  sex  discrimination,  even 
though  it  bars  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  and  national  origin  Under 
the  proposed  amendment,  no  person 
could  be  "excluded  from  participation  in. 
be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance"  on 
account  of  sex  Federal  financed  pro- 
grams employ  thousands  of  workers.  And 
I  firmly  believe  the  projects  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  federal  funds  ought 
to  be  carried  out  without  any  trace  of 
dscrimination.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  make  such  discriminatory  prac- 
tices easier  to  eliminate 

n.  PtTBUC  KDtJCATlON 

A.  ATTOENET  CCNEBAL  TO   AID  IN   SXIKINO  BQHAI. 

ACCESS   TO    PUBLIC    KTOCATTON 

The  Task  Force  recommended  amend- 
ing tiUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  42 
use  2000c  (1964).  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  aid  women  and 
parents  of  minor  girls  in  suits  asking  for 
equal  access  to  public  education.  Just  as 
he  can  now  sue  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  denied  such  access  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  As  the  task 
force  report  pointed  out; 

Discrimination  In  education  Is  one  of  the 
most  damaging  Injustices  women  sxiffer.   It 
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denies  them  equal  education  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  contributing  to  a  sec- 
ond class  self  Image. 

Public  education  is  one  of  our  most 
important  services.  It  should  be  equally 
available  to  all  regardless  of  their  sex. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  allow  any 
further  perpetuation  of  this  second-class 
image.  Therefore  this  bill  would  take  the 
recommended  steps  and  amend  the  act 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  Join  in 
suits  Involving  allegations  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  public  education.  With 
the  help  of  the  Justice  Department,  I 
believe  that  court  suits  would  quickly  be 
able  to  eradicate  this  inequitable  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  sexes. 

B.  STUDY  or  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EDUCA- 
TION;   RECOMMENDATIONS   TOR  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  reasons  sex  discrimination 
has  been  allowed  to  persist  in  education 
is  that  there  has  not  been  enough  study 
of  its  true  extent,  its  causes,  and  the 
remedial  measures  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  eradicate  it.  There- 
fore, this  bill  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  public  and  private  educational  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country',  in  or- 
der to  determine  to  what  extent  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  being  de- 
nied by  reason  of  sex.  And  within 
18  months  the  Commissioner  would 
have  to  submit  the  results  of  the  survey 
to  Congress,  along  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  to  guarantee  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  both  sexes. 

in.  EXTENDING  OTHER  MAJOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE  SEX  DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

A.   PUBLIC   ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  now  pro- 
vides that — 

All  persons  shaJl  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services, 
facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and  accom- 
modations of  any  place  of  public  accommo- 
dations, ae  defined  in  this  section,  without 
discrimination  or  segregation  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Recent  well-publicized  court  cases 
have  illustrated  that  there  Is  consider- 
able sex  discrimination  in  restaurants 
and  bars  which  at  present  is  not  out- 
lawed by  this  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  See  Seidenburg  v.  McSorley's  Old 
Ale  House.  308  F.  Supp  1253  (S.D.N.Y. 
1969) :  DeCrow  v.  Hotel  Syracuse  Corp., 
288  F.  Supp.  530  fN.D.N.Y.  1968 »  ;  De- 
Crow  v.  Hotel  Syracuse  Corp.,  59  Misc. 
2d  383.  298  N.Y.S.  2d  859  'S  Ct.  Onondaga 
Co.  19691.  This  bill  would  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  in  all  such  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodations,  and  make  available 
to  those  discriminated  against  the  act's 
provision  for  injunction  relief  In  Federal 
courts.  Furthermore,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  initiate  suits 
to  end  such  practices  and  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  if  "he  certifies 
that  the  case  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance." 

This  provision  will  fill  an  Important 
gap  in  the  existing  civil  rights  laws  As 
the  task  force  pointed  out  in  recom- 
mending such  legislation — 

While  the  Task  Force  does  not  consider  this 
the  most  injurious  dlacrlmlnatlon  against 
women  today,  it  Is  wrong  in  principle. 


B.    STATE    LAWS    AND    TACHJTXMS 

Section  2000a- 1  of  title  42  of  the  Un- 
ited States  Code  provides  that  all  persons 
"shall  be  entitled  to  be  free — from  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  of  any  kind — 
if  such  discrimination  or  segregation  is 
or  purports  to  be  required  by  any  law. 
statute,  or  order  of  a  State  or  an,v 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof" 
if  such  discrimination  is  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Sec- 
tion 3b  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  add  sex  discrimination  to  the  list. 

Title  m  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
allows  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  anyone  who  complains  that 
he  is  being  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  being  denied  equal  access  to 
public  facilities  other  than  educational 
facilities.  The  Women's  Equality  Act 
would  apply  tins  section  of  the  act  to  sex 
discrimination. 

C.    RENTAL    AND    SALE    OF    HOUSING 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  Involved  a 
series  of  provisions  dealing  with  discrim- 
ination in  the  sale,  rental,  and  use  of 
brokers  in  transaction  involving  indi- 
vidual dwelling  places.  I  believe  that  such 
discrimination  is  lacking  in  any  possible 
justification.  Therefore,  this  bill  would 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  1968  act  and 
ban  sex  discrimination  in  the  sale — in- 
cluding commercial  financing — or  rental 
of  any  individual  dwellings. 

D.   INTERVIINTION   IN   SEX   DISCRIMINATION   SUITS 
BT    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Private  suits  alleging  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  often  raise  issues  of  national 
importance.  Unfortunately,  private  liti- 
gants often  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
present  the  best  possible  cases  to  the 
courts  involved.  To  alleviate  this  inequal- 
ity of  resources,  title  tX  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  in  such  suits  if  "the 
case  is  of  general  public  importance" 
and  if  the  discrimination  is  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  commit  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  cases  al- 
leging sex  discrimination,  thus  helping 
develop  the  case  law  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant area. 

IV.   STUDYING.  CLASSIFYING,  AND  REPORTING 
ON    SEX    DISCRIMINATION 
A.    STUDIES    BY    THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
established  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  ■  stud>-  and  collect"  information 
concerning  the  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  "race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin."  This 
agency  has  long  been  a  leader  in  studying 
the  problems  of  discrimination,  and  has 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  "information  in  respect 
to  denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  However,  the  Commission  has 
never  been  authorized  to  mvestigate. 
study,  or  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning sex  discrimination.  As  the  task 
force  pointed  out — 

The  hearings  and  reports  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  help  draw  public 
attention  to  the  extent  to  which  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  Is  denied  because  of  sex 


Therefore,  I  am  prc«)osing  to  amend 
the  1957  act  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
deal  wtih  sex  discrimination. 

B      CREATING     A     NATIONAL     CLEARINGHOUSE    FOB 
SEX     DISCRIMINATION     INFORMATION 

Under  this  proposed  bill  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  serving  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  information  concerning  sex  discrim- 
ination. The  lack  of  general  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  inability  of  interested 
groups  to  draw  on  a  centrsil  information 
bank  to  discover  facts  concerning  both 
problems  and  progress  m  other  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  called  "the  greatest 
deterrent  to  securing  improvement  in  the 
legal  status  of  women,  '  I  believe  that 
the  Commission,  which  already  serves  as 
a  clearinghouse  in  other  civil  rights  mat- 
ters, and  which  has  demonstrated  Its 
ability  to  function  effectively  in  this  area, 
IS  the  ideal  choice  for  such  a  central 
source  of  information. 

C.    FUNDNG    OF    STATE    STUDY    COMMISSIONS 

Sex  discrimination  varies  from  State  to 
State  in  relation  to  local  laws  and  cus- 
toms; therefore  it  ought  to  be  studied 
at  the  local  level.  And  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to 
progress  in  eliminating  sex  discrimina- 
tion is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral public  both  about  the  scope,  nature, 
and  extent  of  the  problem  and  about  the 
legal  remedies  available  to  combat  dis- 
supply  of  available  information  and  the 
dissemination  of  that  information,  this 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State  boards  and 
commissions  to  study  governmental  as 
well  as  private  discrimination,  and  to 
recommend  the  affirmative  steps  which 
public  officials  must  take  to  assure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  women  and 
equal  participation  by  women  in  all 
aspects  of  National  and  State  life 

V.     OTHER    STVDIXS    AND    REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS. 
PROPOSING     FLTITHER     LEGISLATION 

Several  other  areas  of  discrimination 
remain,  but  we  have  determined  that  de- 
tailed study  and  explicit  recommenda- 
tions by  the  agencies  involved  are  needed 
before  the  appropriate  remedial  action 
can  be  taken  Therefore,  the  bill  directs 
a  study  of  the  legislative  changes  needed 
to  provide  social  security  benefits  to  hus- 
bands and  widowers  of  disabled  and  de- 
ceased women  under  the  same  conditions 
as  such  benefits  are  provided  under  ex- 
isting law  to  wives  and  widows  of  male 
workers;  to  provide  equitable  retirement 
benefits  to  families  with  working  vkives 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  provide 
comprehensive  child  care  programs;  and 
to  allow  families  in  which  both  spouses 
are  employed,  families  in  which  one 
spouse  is  disabled  and  the  other  em- 
ployed, and  families  headed  by  single 
persons  to  deduct  from  gross  income  as 
a  business  expense  some  reasonable 
amount  paid  to  housekeeper,  nurse,  or 
institution  for  care  of  children  or  dis- 
abled parents. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  active  de- 
bate In  this  body.  And  that  debate  will 
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never  occur  unless  some  of  us  speaX 
out — and  speak  out  repeatedly — acainst 
these  gross  Injustices 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  pernicious 
evU  of  sex  discrtminatlon  But  while  It 
would  be  an  effective  tool.  I  wish  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  this  bill  is  not 
based  on  untried  schemes.  It  basically 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  1964  and 
1968  Civil  Rights  Acts  to  cover  Instances 
of  sex  discrimination,  and  it  strmgthens 
our  existing  civil  rights  legislation  by 
providing  the  EEOC  with  more  efDca- 
clous  enforcement  powers  and  by  subject- 
ing Federal  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments totfe'-her  witii  educational  insti- 
tutions, to  Che  fair  employment  practices 
provisions  of  utle  vn.  I  hope  that  this 
year  after  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  straggle  the  Congress  will  pass  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  the  Wom- 
en's Equality  Act.  thus  finally  giving 
true  equality  of  rights  to  the  underprivi- 
leged majority  of  our  citizens,  the  women 
of  this  country 

Mr  Presiden:.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  siunmary  and  the  complete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  bill  and 
siixnmary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RjccoRD,  as  follows: 

3    3186 
A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recotmnendatlona  of 

tbe  Praaidentiai  Taok  Porce  on  Women's 

Rights  knd  R«aponslbliluca.  and  for  ottaar 

purpoaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  ReTjreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^fress  (usembled,  Tbrnt  this 
Act  mAy  be  clt«d  u  the  "Women  s  Equality 
Act  of  1971" 

ptru>o«xs 

Skc.  3.  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( i )  to  confer  Jurtadlctlon  upon  tb«  dis- 
trict courts  oif  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  Injunctive  relief  agklnst  sex  discrtmina- 
tlon In  public  accommodations. 

(3)  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  eliminate  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  public  facllttlea  and  public  education. 

(3)  to  extend  the  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the  CItU 
Rights  Commission  to  Include  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

(4)  to  prevent  sex  dlacrlmlnatlon  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs, 

(5)  to  Insure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity m  the  hinng  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  employees. 

(8)  to  remove  the  exemption  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  from  equal  employment 
opportunity  lam. 

(7)  to  provide  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  vrlth  cease  and  deaut 
powers, 

(8)  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  the 
aale.  rental,  or  financing  of  housing  or  Ifx 
the  provision  of  brokerage  services. 

(9)  to  apply  equal  pay  provisions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  women  In  gov- 
ernment service  and  in  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  profeaalonal  poaiuons. 

UOi  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  matching 
grants  to  States  for  the  establishment  of 
conunlsslons  on  the  status  of  women. 

Ill)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  pecommen- 
dattons  to  equalise  the  treatment  of  the 
sexes  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act.  and 

(19)  to  require  the  Oommiaaloner  of  Kdu- 
cMloa   to  conduot   a   survey   and   report   to 


Congress  on  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  because  of  sex  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  such  denial. 

PtTBLJC   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sxc.  3  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (43  D-8.C  3000a ( a)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  aoi.  (a)  Ail  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
?oods.  services.  faciUUes.  privileges,  advan- 
tages, and  accomniodatlons  of  any  place  of 
public  accommodation,  as  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion, without  discrimination  or  segregation 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin." 

(b)  Section  303  of  such  Aot  (42  U.8.C. 
3000a — 11   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc  303  All  persons  shall  be  enUtled  to 
be  free,  at  any  establishment  or  place,  from 
discrimination  or  segregation  of  any  kind  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  If  such  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation Is  or  purports  to  be  required  by  any 
Law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  rule  or 
order  of  a  State  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof." 

PUSUC   rACILJTIXS 

Skc.  4.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  1 43  use.  3000b(a)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"Sxc  301  (S)  Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  receives  a  complaint  In  writing 
signed  by  an  individual  to  the  effect  that  he 
or  she  is  being  deprived  of  or  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  or  her  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  on  account  of  his  or  her 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
by  being  denied  equal  utilization  of  any  pub- 
lic facility  which  is  owned,  operated,  or  man- 
aged by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  other  than  a  public  school 
or  public  college  as  defined  In  section  401  of 
title  IV  hereof,  and  the  Attorney  General 
believes  the  complaint  Is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 
complaint  are  unable,  in  his  Judgment,  to 
Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  relief  and  that  the  Institution  of 
an  acUon  will  materially  further  the  orderly 
progress  of  dessgregaUon  in  public  faculties, 
the  Attorney  Osneral  is  authorised  to  insti- 
tute for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  njay  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  ootirt  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  thu  secuon.  The  Attorney 
General  may  Implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  necessary 
to  the  grant  of  effecuve  relief  hereunder  " 

PDSLIC   SOOCATION 

Sw:  5.  Sections  401(b),  407(a)  (3).  and  410 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19«4  (42  USC 
3000c(b).  2000c-«(a)(2).  3000c-9)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "religion,"  the 
following     "sex." 

COMMISSION   ON   CTTn.   SIGBTS 

S«c.  6  (a)  Section  104(a)(1)  through  104 
(a)  (4)  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  19S7  (43 
V3.C.  1876c(a)(l)-(4) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows. 

"8»c,  104.  (a)  The  Commlsison  shall — 

"(1)  Investigate  allegations  In  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted 
by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin;  which  writing,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  such  beliefs  are  based: 

"(3)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin  or  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice: 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  denials 


of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  or  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  and  before  December  31, 
1971,  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  to  guarantee  husbands 
and  chUdren  of  women  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  same  fringe  benefits 
provided  for  wives  and  chUdren  of  male  em- 
ployees In  those  areas  where  Inequities  exist: 

"(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
Information  In  respect  to  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  Isws  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  the  use  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  transportation,  or  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice;". 

(b)  Section  106  of  such  Act  (43  U  8.0 
1975e)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,660,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "W.650,000" 

rEDEkAIXT   ASSISTKO   PBOGRAMS 

Ssc.  7.  Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (43  U.S.C.  aoood)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  SOl.  No  person  Ln  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." 

INTSSVSNTION    AND    P«OCn)t7«S 

Ssc  8  Section  903  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (43  use.  2000h-3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Ssc  902.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
the  Attorney  General  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  may  Intervene  In  such  ac- 
tion upon  timely  application  If  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  the  case  Is  of  general 
public  importance  In  such  action  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as 
If  It  bad  instituted  the  action." 

HOUSING  SALS.  SSNTAL,  FINANCINO,  AND 

ssoKxsACs  ssavicxs 

Ssc  9.  (a)  Section  804  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  inllmldstlon.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  11.  1968  (43  VS.C. 
3604) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"Sec  804  As  made  applicable  by  section 
803  of  this  title  and  except  as  exempted  by 
sections  803(b)  and  807  of  this  Utle,  it  shall 
be  unlawful — 

"(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale 
or  rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision 
of  services  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with, because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

"(c)  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  Indlcaes 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  nation- 
al origin,  or  an  Intention  to  make  any  such 
preference,  limitation,  or  discrimination. 

"(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
that  any  dwelling  Is  not  avaUable  for  Inspec- 
tion, sale,  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  Is  in 
fsct  so  avaUable. 

"(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  In- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  cr 
prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of 
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a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  racei  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin." 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  (42  U,S.C. 
3606)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  805  After  December  31.  1968.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  bank,  building  and  loan 
association.  Insurance  company  or  other  cor- 
poration, association,  firm,  or  enterprise 
whose  business  consists  in  whole  or  In  part  in 
the  making  of  commercial  real  estate  loans, 
to  deny  a  loan  or  other  financial  assistance  to 
a  person  applying  therefor  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing,  constructing.  Improving,  re- 
pairing, or  maintaining  a  dwelling,  or  to  dls- 
crioolnate  against  him  or  her  In  the  fixing  of 
the  amount,  interest  rate,  duration,  or  other 
terms  or  conditions  of  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  of  such  per- 
son or  of  any  person  associated  with  him  or 
her  In  connection  with  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  or  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  or  other  financial  assistance,  or  of  the 
present  or  prospective  owners,  lessees,  ten- 
ants, or  occupants  of  the  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings In  relation  to  which  such  loan  or  other 
financial  assistance  Is  to  be  made  or  given : 
Provided.  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  impair  the  scope  or  effective- 
ness of  the  exception  contained  In  section 
803(b)  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  806  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
36()6)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  806.  After  December  31,  1968.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organization,  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  or 
her  In  the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access, 
membership,  or  participation,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

PBTVENTION     OF    INTIMIOATJON 

Sec.  10.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  11.  1968  (43  U.S.C 
3631 ) .  Is  amended  to  read  a.-;  follows: 

"Sec.  901.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  wilfully  injures,  intimidates  or  inter- 
feres with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate 
or  Interfere  with— 

"(a)  any  person  because  of  his  or  her  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  and 
because  he  or  she  Is  or  has  been  selling,  pur- 
chasing, renting,  financing,  occupying,  or 
contracting  or  negotiating  for  the  sale,  pur- 
chase, rental,  financing  or  occupation  of  any 
dwelling,  or  applying  for  or  participating  in 
any  service,  organization,  or  facility  relating 
to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings; 
or 

"(b)  any  person  l>ecause  he  or  she  is  or 
has  been,  or  In  order  to  intimidate  such  per- 
son or  any  other  person  or  any  class  of  per- 
sons from — 

"(1)  participating,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin,  in  any  of  the  activities,  serv- 
ices, organization  or  facilities  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

"(3)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  so  to  par- 
ticipate; or 

"(c)  any  citizen  because  he  or  she  is  or  has 
been,  or  in  order  to  discourage  such  citizen 
or  any  other  citizen  from  lawfully  aiding  or 
encouraging  other  persons  to  participate, 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  in  any 
of  the  activities,  services  organizations,  or 
facilities  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  participating  lawfully  In  speech 
or  peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of 
the  opportunity  so  to  participate — 
shall  be  fined  ncrt  more  than  $1.(X)0.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  IXKllly  injury  resulU  shall  be  fined  not 


more  than  tl0,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  Ufe." 

EQUAL    PAY    FOR    WOMEN    IN    EXECUTIVE,    ADMIN- 
ISTEATTVE,    AND    PaOFESSIONAL    POSITIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (39  U.S.C.  213 
(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"the  provisions  of  section  6"  the  following: 
"(except  section  6(d)  in  the  case  of  F>sra- 
grsph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  ". 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  11,38  (29  U.S.C  5  203(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  foilows: 

"(d)  'Employer"  includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of  an 
employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  but  shall 
not  ItKlude  any  labor  organization  (Other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer),  or  any- 
one acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent 
of  such  labor  organization,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude (except  In  relation  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6)  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

GRANTS  FOR   FINANCTNC   STATT   COMMISSIONS  ON 
THE    STATUS   OF    WOMEN 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  pay  up 
to  fifty  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  advisory  panels  established 
by  the  legislatures  or  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  study  any  of 
the  following  subjects; 

(1)  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  women  under  the  laws,  ordinances, 
rules,  regulations,  or  procedures  of  the  Stale 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(2)  private  discrimination  against  women, 
especially  denial  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, equal  access  to  public  accom- 
modations and  services,  equal  educational 
opportunity,  or 

(3)  affirmative  steps  necessary  by  public 
officials  and  private  citizens  to  insure  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  to  women  and  equal 
participation  by  women  In  all  aspects  of  na- 
tional and  State  life. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  section. 

STUDIES  AND  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  13  (a)  Within  one  year  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  submit  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations  for   legislation — 

(1)  to  provide  social  security  benefits  to 
husbands  and  widowers  of  disabled  and 
deceased  women  workers  under  the  same 
conditions  as  such  benefits  are  provided  un- 
der exlsUng  law  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers. 

(2)  to  provide  equitable  retirement  bene- 
fits to  families  with  working  wives  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act, 

(3)  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  child 
care  services  to  families  not  covered  under 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  and  to  amend 
child  cuire  provisions  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  in  order  that  they  shall  apply 
equally  to  families  with  working  husbands 
and  working  wives,  and 

(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  In  which  both 
spouses  are  employed  families  in  which  one 
spouse  iR  disabled  and  the  other  employed. 
and  families  headed  by  single  persons,  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income  as  a  business  expense 
some  reasonable  amount  paid  to  a  house- 
keeper, nurse,  or  institution  for  care  of 
children  or  disabled  parents 

(b)  TTie  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  including  both 


public  and  private  educational  Institutions. 
Institutions  at  all  levels  of  education,  and 
institutions  for  technical  and  vocational 
training  as  well  as  academic  institutions,  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  tc  which 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is  being 
denied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  sex.  Within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Com- 
missioner shall  submit  to  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  his  survey  along  wTth  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  guarantee  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  between  the  sexes. 
(ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPOETUNITY 

Sec.  14.  la)  Section  701  (b)  ( 1)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S  C.  2000e(b)(l)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  an  Indian  tril>e,". 

(b)  Section  701(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e  (C)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'employment  agency'  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  or  to  procure  for  employees 
oppK>rtunltles  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
Includes  an  agent  of  such  person." 

(C|  Section  702  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-l  I   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  702  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  or  society  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  individuals  of 
a  particular  religion  to  perform  work  con- 
nected with  carrying  on  by  such  corporation, 
association,  or  society  of  its  religious  activ- 
ities. 

(d)  Section  706  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
2000e-5)  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec  706  (a)  The  Commission  is  em- 
powered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  as  set  forth  in  section 
703  or  704  of  this  title 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  has  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on 
such  employer,  employment  agency.  labor 
organization,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'respondent' I  and  shall  make  an  investiga- 
tion thereof  Charges  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  contain  such  information  and  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  requires. 
Charges  shall  not  l>e  made  public  by  the 
Commission  If  the  Ck)mmlssion  determines 
after  Investigation  that  there  Is  not  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true. 
It  shall  dismiss  the  charge  and  promptly 
notify  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
and  the  respondent  of  its  action  If  the 
Commission  determines  after  such  Investi- 
gation that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  is  tr'je,  the  Commission 
shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation  and 
persuasion  Nothing  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  such  informal  endeavors  may  be 
made  public  by  the  Commission.  It?  officers, 
or  employees,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  sub- 
sequent proceeding  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  persons  concerned  Any  per- 
son who  makes  public  information  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tl  000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both  The  Commission 
shall  make  :ts  determination  on  reasonable 
cause  as  promptly  as  possible  and.  bo  far  as 
practicable,  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  days  Trom  the  filing  of  the  charge  or, 
where  applicable  under  subsection  fc)  or 
(d).  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  charge 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
alleging  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurring  in  a  State,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  which  has  a  State  or  local  law  pro- 
hibiting the  unlawful  employment  practice 
alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing  a 
State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek  re- 
lief from  such  practice  or  to  institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof,  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  action  with  respect  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge  before  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  proceedings  have 
been  commenced  under  the  State  or  local 
law:  Provided.  That  such  sixty-day  period 
shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  during  the  first  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  State  or  local  law.  If  any  re- 
quirement for  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  U  Imposed  by  a  St*te  or  local 
authority  other  than  a  requirement  of  the 
filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  Is 
based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  subaectlon  at  the  time  such  statement 
la  sent  by  certified  mall  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  local   authority 

■(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurring  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the 
practice  alleged  and  establishing  or  author- 
ing a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  noUce  thereof  the  Commission 
shall,  before  taking  any  acUon  with  respect 
to  such  charge,  notify  the  appropriate  State, 
or  local  officials  and.  upon  request,  afford 
them  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
sUty  days  Provided  That  such  sixty-day  pe- 
riod shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  day  of  such  State  or  local  law  un- 
less a  shorter  period  Is  requested,  to  act  un- 
der such  State  or  local  law  to  remedy  the 
practice  alleged 

•(c)  A  charge  shaU  be  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred  and 
a  copy  shall  be  served  upon  the  person 
against  whom  such  charge  is  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  thereafter,  except  that  In  a 
case  of  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
with  respect  to  which  the  person  aggrieved 
has  initially  Instituted  proceedings  with  a 
State  or  local  agency  with  authority  to  grant 
or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  In- 
stitute criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  the 
proceedings  under  the  State  or  local  law 
whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of  such  charge 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission  with  the 
State  or  local  agency 

(f)  If  the  Comniission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  it  is  unable  to 
secure  from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
•greement  acceptable  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  which  determination 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court,  the 
Commission  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  respondent  a  complaint 
stating  the  facts  upon  which  the  allegation 
of  the  unlawful  employment  practice  u 
based,  together  with  a  notice  of  hearing 
before    the    Commission,    or    a    member    or 


agent  thereof,  at  a  place  therein  fixed  not 
less  than  five  days  after  the  serving  of  such 
complaint  Related  proceedings  may  be  con- 
solidated for  hearing  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  filed  a  charge  in  any  case 
shall  not  participate  In  a  hearing  on  any 
complaint  arising  out  of  such  charge,  ex- 
cept as  a  witness. 

"(g)   A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  which 
shall    be   granted   wherever   It    Is   reasonable 
and  fair  to  do  so.   may  amend   this  answer 
at  any  time   Respondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved shall  t>e  parties  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  with- 
out counsel  The  Commission  may  grant  such 
other  persons  a  right  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
briefs   or    make   oral    arguments   as    amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  it  considers 
appropriate     AH    testimony    shall    be    taken 
under  oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 
■(h)    If    the    Commission    finds    that    the 
respondent  has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall  state 
its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to    be    served    on    the    respondent    and    the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  an  order  requiring  the 
respondent    to   cease   and    desist    from    such 
unlawful   employment   practice   and  to   take 
such  affirmative  action.  Including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  with- 
out   backpay     (payable    by    the    employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization,  as 
the    case    may    be.    responsible    for    the    un- 
lawful employment  practice),  as  will  effec- 
tuate   the    policies    of    this    title:    Provided. 
That  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with   reasonable  diligence   by   the  aggrieved 
person  or  persons  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
backpay  otherwise  allowable  Such  order  may 
further    require    such    respondent    to    make 
reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
to   which   he   has  compiled   with   the  order. 
If   the   Commission   finds  that  the  respond- 
ent has  not  engaged  In     any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall  state 
Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause 
f^  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the  per- 
son  or   persons  alleged   In   the  complaint   to 
be  aggrieved  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint 

■(1)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and  until 
the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  proceeding  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
Commission  and  the  parties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice,  approved  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or 
Issued  by  It  An  agreement  approved  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  enforceable  under  sub- 
section (k|  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
appropriate  to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an 
agreement 

■(j)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
issued  under  subsections  (h)  or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

■■(k)  The  Commission  may  petition  any 
Cnlted  States  court  of  app>eals  within  any 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  in  question  occurred  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  order  and  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceedings  as  provided  in  section  3113 
of  title  38  United  States  Code  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  t>e  served  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission,  and  thereupon 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
of  the  question  determined  therein  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  as  it  deems 
just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter  a 


decree   enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or 
in    part    the    order   of    the    Commission.    No 
objection    that    has    not   been    urged   before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure 
or  neglect   to  urge  such  objection  shall   be 
excused    because    of    extraordinary    circum- 
stances The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive    If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional   evidence   and  shall   show   to  the 
satisfaction    of    the   court    that    such    addi- 
tional evidence   Is   material   and   that   there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  ad- 
duce  such    evidence   in    the   hearing    before 
the  Commission,   Its   member,   or   Its   agent, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  ComnUssion.  its  mem- 
ber,  or   lu   agent,   and    to   be   made   a   part 
of  the  record    The  Commission  may  modify 
Its  findings   as   to   the   facts,   or   make   new 
findings,    by   reason    of   additional    evidence 
so    taken    and    filed,   and    it   shall    file    such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial   evidence  on   the  record   consid- 
ered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and  its 
recommendations.  If  any.   for  the   modifica- 
tion  or  setting  aside   of   Its   original    order 
Upon   the   filing  of   the   record   with   it   the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 
and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view  Dy   the  Supreme  Court   of  the  United 
States  as  provided  In  section  1354  of  title  38. 
United    States    Code     Petitions    filed    under 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  expeditiously, 
"(1)    Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relief  sought  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  such  order  in  any  United 
Stat«s   court   of    appeals    in    the   circuit    In 
which  the  unlawful  employment  practice  In 
question   is  alleged   to   have  occurred   or   in 
which  such  party  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing 
in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or 
set  aside    A  copy  of  such  petition  shall   be 
forthwith   transmitted   by   the   clerk   of   the 
court  to  the  Commission   (and  to  the  other 
parties  to  the  proceeding  before   the  Com- 
mission)    and    thereupon    the    Commission 
shall   file   In  the   court   the   certified   record 
in  the  proceeding  as  provided  in  section  2113 
of   tlUe   28.    United   States   Code     Upon    the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  an 
application   by  the  Commission   under  sub- 
section (k).  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
the  court   shall   have   the  same   Jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  just  and  proper,  and  in  like 
manner  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  enforc- 
ing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified, 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  order 
of  the  Commission    The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion   (ki    shall    not,   unless   ordered    by   the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of  the 
Conunlsslon. 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  K4Arch  23.  1932  (47  Stat  70  et  seq.. 
29  use  101-115),  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  under  subsection  (k). 
(1) ,  or  (o)  of  this  section. 

■'(n)   The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  is  a 
party  pursuant  to  this  title. 
"(o)    Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
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Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  investigation  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  pow- 
er of  the  Commission  to  grant  elective  relief 
in  the  proceeding  the  Commissuni  may.  upon 
referral  to  the  Attorney  Crtneral  bring  an 
action  for  appropriate  K-mporary  or  prelimi- 
nary relief  pending  its  Hnal  dispoeitlon  of 
such  charge,  in  the  United  states  district 
court  for  any  Judicial  district  In  the  State 
in  which  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
concerned  is  alleged  t*'  have  been  committed 
or  the  Judicial  dlslrlrr  in  whlrti  the  ajfgrleved 
person  would  have  been  employed  but  for 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 
but.  If  the  respondent  is  not  found  wlthl 
any  such  Judicial  di.slrlct.  such  an  action  mav 
be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  respondent  has  hi.'~  principal  office  For 
purposes  of  sections  14(vt  and  1406  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  respondent  has  hLs  principal  office 
shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  a  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  an  action  might  have 
been  brought  Upon  the  bringing  of  any  such 
action,  the  district  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or 
temporary  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  except  paragraph  (a)(2) 
thereof,  shall  govern  proceedings  under  this 
subsection." 

SlTMMAaT  or  WoMiN's  EQUALrrr  Act 

A.    EMPLOTUKNT    DtSCaiMINAllON 

Extends  Equal  Pay  Act  to  government  em- 
ployees, professional  and  executive  women. 

Ends  exemption  from  Title  VII  coverage  of 
governments,  universities. 

Gives  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  cease  and  desist  powers. 

Prohibits  sex  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  programs. 

B.    PUBLIC   XBUCATION 

Justice  Department  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  women  denied  admission  to  public  educa- 
tion because  of  sex. 

Commissioner  of  Education  to  survey  all 
sex  discrimination  in  education,  to  propose 
legislative  reforms. 

C.  EXTXNDINC     OTHra     PABTS     OF     CTVH,     RIGHTS 

LAWS    TO    COVEB    SEX    DISCRIMINATION 

Outlaw  sex  discrimination  in: 

Public  accommodations:  those  discrimi- 
nated against  to  sue  for  clvU  Injunction  in 
federal  courts;  Attorney  General  also  to  be 
able  to  bring  suit. 

Public  facilities. 

Cases  where  required  by  state  law. 

Sale,  rental,  brokerage,  or  financing  of  In- 
dividual dwelling  units. 

Attorney  General  to  be  able  to  Intervene  In 
sex  discrimination  suits  brought  under  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

D.  STtTDTINC.    d-ASSITTINC,    AND    RCPOBTINC    ON 

SEX    DISCRIMINATION 

Civil  Rights  Commission  to  Investigate  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Civil  Rights  Commission  to  serve  as  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  legal  status  of 
women. 

HEW  matching  grants  to  finance  state 
study  commissions 

E     STtrOIES    PROPOSING    fTTRTHEK    LEGISLATION 

Studies  concerning  equalization  of  treat- 
ment of  sexes  under:  Social  Security  Act. 
Family  Assistance  Act,  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 


By  Mr.  BROCK : 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable   property.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr  BROCK  Mr.  President,  the  United 

States  has  long  led  th^  world  in  indus- 
trial production  and  technological  inno- 
vation. Thus  leadership  is  no'w  seriously 
threatened  If  we  are  to  retain  our  pro- 
duction and  technological  leadership,  re- 
main competitive  in  world  markets,  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  real  wa^e  advances  for 
American  labor  and  achieve  our  environ- 
mental objectives,  we  must  remove  our 
pre.senl  formidable  lax  barriers  to  invest- 
ment in  modern  productive  facUities 
Unless  we  do  thL-s  immediately,  there 
will  be  a  continuing  critical  deterioration 
in  our  balance  of  payments  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

United  States  industrial  productivity 
Ls  not  keeping  pace  with  the  startling 
advances  of  its  foreign  competitors  The 
Commerce  Department's  revised  first 
quarter  figures  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  aggregate  industrial  pro- 
duction index  of  quantity  output  de- 
creased from  172  8  in  1969.  to  168.2  in 
1970.  and  was  down  to  166.4  in  April  of 
1971. 

The  production  index  for  machinery 
has  dropped  drastically  from  195.7  in 
1969,  to  189.5  in  1970.  and  was  down  to 
174  in  April  1971. 

Although  production  of  raw  and  fin- 
ished steel  has  increased  slightly  in  the 
early  months  of  1971  as  a  result  of  strike- 
hedge  purchasing,  when  compared  to 
similar  strike-hedge  periods  in  1968.  steel 
production  continues  to  lag  behind  previ- 
ous years.  In  the  case  of  raw  steel,  pro- 
duction in  the  first  15  weeks  of  1971 
trailed  that  of  the  comparable  period  of 
1968  by  about  4  percent  or  1.6  million 
tons.  In  the  case  of  finished  steel,  pro- 
duction in  January  and  February  of  1971 
trailed  that  of  the  same  months  in  both 
1965  and  1968  by  about  one-half  mil- 
lion tons  in  each  month 

In  spite  of  lagging  productuity.  a";  the 
recent  McGraw-Hill  industrial  survey 
pointed  out.  US  industry  continues  to 
utilize  an  alarmingly  high  percentage  of 
obsolete  equipment.  This  inefficient  uti- 
lization will  reach  even  higher  levels  if 
we  continue  to  experience  the  greatest 
technological  revolution  in  our  history 
without  removing  tax  barriers  to  capital 
investment. 

Moreover,  while  foreign  competition 
continues  to  take  over  increasmgly  large 
portions  of  domestic  and  world  markets. 
American  unit  labor  cast.s  continue  to  rise 
wnthout  a  corresponding  increase  in  labor 
productivity  And.  although  several  fac- 
tors necessarily  affect  labor  productivity. 
increasing  the  skills  of  the  .American  la- 
bor force  will  bear  little  fruit  unless 
American  mdustry  replaces  obsolete 
equipment  with  technologically  advanced 
equipment  capable  of  translating  higher 
labor  .skills  into  increased  productivity 
per  man  hour  In  addition  although  this 
administration  has  succeeded  in  slowing 
the  mflationary  wage-price  spiral  which 
it  inherited  from  previous  administra- 
tions, as  long  as  inflation  continues  it 
will  not  only  devour  the  purchasing 
p)ower  of  the  wage  earner  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  but  will  also  continue  to  consume 
the  already  inadequate  allowances  for 
capital  recovery  History  has  irrefutably 
demonstrated  that  the  wage  earner  can 
break  the  wage -price  spiral  and  achieve 


real  wage  advances  cmly  by  increasing 

productivity,  and  that  productivity  can 
only  be  increased  by  increasmg  mvest- 
ment  m  technologically  advanced  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Unfortunately, 
American  mdustry  is  not  mvestmg  m  new 
equipment  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  us 
to  meet  these  chaUenges.  The  Commerce 
Department  and  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  survey  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  recently  revealed  that  busmess- 
men  have  reduced  their  capital  spend- 
ing plans.  New  capital  mvestment  in  1971 
will  be  only  2  7  percent  higher  than  m 
1970.  the  smallest  mcrease  smce  1961. 
Moreover,  because  capital  goods  prices 
are  expected  to  rise  by  4  percent,  we  can 
expect  a  real,  or  physical,  drop  in  capital 
investment  volume  m  1971 

This  decrease  in  capital -spending  is 
particularly  dislurbmg  because  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  machmery  and 
equipment  are  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
solescent as  a  result  of  rapid  technologi- 
cal advances. 

But  technological  advances  are  not 
alone  responsible  for  this  increasmg  ob- 
solescence The  grounds  well  of  public 
concern  with  environmental  protection 
makes  it  necessary  for  American  indus- 
try to  make  vast  capita!  expenditures  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  escalatmg  pollution 
control  restrictions  and  the  demand  of 
consumers  for  environmental  protection 
In  this  respect,  our  recent  enactment  of 
new  section  169  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  permits  rapid  amor- 
tization of  pollution  control  facilities  is 
only  a  partial  answer.  Environmental 
protection  cannot  be  fully  achieved 
merely  by  stimulating  investment  m 
treatment  facilities  American  industry 
must  not  only  treat  the  undesirable  efflu- 
ent of  Its  production,  but  must  also  retool 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  source  of  these 
deleterious  effects  from  even  the  most 
basic  production  processes  Rapid  tax 
write-offs  of  pollution  treatment  facili- 
ties offer  no  assistance  m  meeting  this 
larger  problem  of  replacing  millions  of 
dollars  of  otherwise  productive  machin- 
ery and  equipment  m  order  to  Eichieve  our 
environmental  objectives. 

Statistics  which  allegedly  show  that 
American  industry  currently  has  signifi- 
cant unused  capacity  do  not  take  into 
account  this  rapidly  acceleramg  obso- 
lescence attnbutable  to  environmental 
concerns  The  unused  capacity  which 
the  statistics  claim  to  reveal  is  largely 
obsolete,  high  cast  capacity  which  can 
neither  satisfy  our  environmental  objec- 
tives nor  meet  the  challenge  of  ever- 
increasing  foreign  competition. 

The  threat  to  American  indu.stry  and 
labor  from  decreasing  production  and 
increasing  obsolescence  is  heightened 
dramatically  by  increasing  foreign  com- 
petition At  the  same  time  that  .Ameri- 
can industrial  productivity  has  declined, 
industrial  productivity  of  other  indus- 
tralized  nations  continues  to  rise 

The  Umted  States  has  long  been  the 
leader  in  production  of  machine  tools, 
the  most  basic  and  necessary  of  all  ma- 
chinery for  both  defense  and  commer- 
cial production  West  Germany  will  pass 
the  United  States  in  machine  tool  pro- 
duction for  the  first  time  in  1971,  and 
will  lead  the  world  in  the  production 
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of  machine  tools  Projections  based 
upon  current  production  fig\ires  indi- 
cate that  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  pass  the  United  States  in  produc- 
tion of  this  most  basic  type  of  machinery 
by    1973. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  on  Taxation  on  May 
8.  1971.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
nally  predicted  that  the  United  States 
would  lose  its  world  leadership  in  steel 
production  to  Japan  by  1972.  Japan's 
1971  total  steel  production  will  be  more 
than  10  times  its  peak  steel  production 
during  World  War  IT  In  a  recent  article, 
Anthony  Harrlean.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council  observed  that : 

Not  many  years  ago,  America's  steel  In- 
dustry dominated  the  world  Today,  the  steel 
inductry  of  the  United  States  faces  grave 
problems.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that. 
In  the  long-run,  the  industrial  leadership  of 
the  United  States  Is  threatened.  Japan  could 
become  the  No  1  steel-malUng  country  in 
the  world  and.  tn  the  process,  the  No.  1  power 
In  the  world. 

Rising  American  unit  labor  costs  and 
declining  productivity  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  expanding  foreign  productivity, 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can industry  to  compete  with  foreign  in- 
dustry both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel,  the  United 
States  continues  to  experience  a  serious 
balance-of- trade  deficit.  In  1969.  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  our  iron  and  steel  imports 
exceeded  the  dollar  volume  of  our  ex- 
ports by  about  86  percent.  This  deficit 
declined  somewhat  m  1970  to  about  60 
percent  However,  the  recently  released 
figures  show  that  for  March  1971  our 
iron  and  steel  imports  exceeded  exports 
by  an  alarming  180  percent. 

In  the  case  of  machinery,  although 
we  are  presently  experiencing  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  exports  Increased 
15.2  percent  from  1969  to  1970.  while  im- 
ports increased  by  17  8  percent  during 
the  same  period  The  figures  for  March 
1971.  further  substantiate  this  erosion  of 
our  machinery  trade  balance.  March 
1971.  exports  of  machinery  increased  by 
10  7  percent  over  those  for  March  1971. 
while  March  1971.  imports  increased  by 
17,2  percent  over  those  for  March  1970. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
our  foreign  competitors  are  better  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  technolog- 
ical advances  that  increase  productivity 
per  man  hour.  The  capital  investment 
advantage  enjoyed  by  our  foreign  com- 
petitors is  largely  due  to  the  more  real- 
istic allowances  for  capital  recovery 
provided  by  their  governments.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Business  Taxation  pointed  out  that 
present  U.S.  capital  recovery  allowances 
are  the  most  inadequate  of  all  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  world.  The 
tax  barriers  to  capital  investment  in 
other  industrialized  countries  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  those  encountered  by 
American  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  task  force  report  further  observed 
that: 

In  comparisons  between  aUowances  for 
capital  recovery,  the  early  years  are,  of  course, 
very  Important  since  the  earlier  the  tax 
bencBt,  the  sooner  cash  is  freed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business,  including  further  capital 


investment.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  United 
States  appears  to  give  significantly  less  em- 
phasis than  other  countries  to  weighting 
capital  cost  recovery  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
early  years — Task  Force  Report  at  page  10. 

The  task  force  report  concludes  that 
our  own  experience  demonstrates  that 
the  reduction  of  tax  barriers  to  capital 
investment  will  •significantly  encourage 
the  development  of  productive  ca- 
pacity .  .  ." 

Not  only  Is  American  industry  com- 
peting with  foreign  industry  for  world 
markets,  but  also  the  United  States 
Government  is  itself  competing  with 
foreign  governments  in  trying  to  keep 
American  companies  from  transferring 
their  industrial  base  to  foreign  countries. 
The  more  realistic  capital  recovery 
allowances  of  other  countries  continue  to 
be  a  most  important  factor  in  luring 
American  capital  abroad.  During  the  last 
10  years,  the  lure  of  increased  foreign 
capital  recovery  allowances  has  in  large 
part  been  responsible  for  the  exodus  of 
American  plants  and  American  jobs,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  American  busi- 
nesses are  investing  in  foreign  plants 
today  This  kmd  of  capital  drain  not  only 
further  imperils  the  competitiveness  of 
American  products  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  also  siphons  away  thousands  of  jobs 
for  American  labor  The  potectionist 
devices  recently  advocated  by  American 
labor  are  designed  primarily  to  curb  this 
foreign  job  drain. 

The  recently  promulgated  Treasury 
regulations  which  provide  for  an  asset 
depreciation  range — ADR — system  go  far 
towards  achieving  the  kind  of  realistic 
depreciation  reform  which  the  United 
States  needs  so  desperately  in  order  to 
meet  these  increasingly  complex  chal- 
lenges. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  issue  such  regulations  with- 
out first  coming  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion. The  statutory  authority  and  admin- 
istrative precedent  for  such  action  is 
clear  and  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
action  by  the  experienced  tax  authorities 
of  the  House  and  Senate  confirm  this 
Moreover,  the  criticism  of  the  proposed 
ADR  system  by  Democratic  presidential 
aspirants  ignores  the  legal  basis  for  such 
administrative  action  and  the  broad 
Democratic  support  of  the  novel  and  nec- 
essary 1962  depreciation  guidelines  which 
had  comparable  revenue  effect. 

The  objecting  letters  of  law  school  pro- 
fessors recently  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  turned  out  to  be  on  anal- 
ysis nothing  more  than  assertions  against 
the  desirability  of  the  Treasury's  action 
and  not  its  authority.  The  legality  and 
propriety  of  the  Treasury's  action  has 
been  fully  documented  in  the  well-rea- 
soned legal  brief  of  a  Washington  law 
firm  which  Congressman  Anderson  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  28.  1971 

The  proposed  ADR  System  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  will  not  reduce 
tax  barriers  to  capital  investment  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  the  challenges  which  we 
presently  face.  American  business  must 
have  a  substantial  stimulus  to  capital 
investment  in  1971  If  the  United  States 
is  to  retain  its  production  and  techno- 
logical leadership,  remain  competitive  in 


world  markets,  provide  Jobs  and  real 
wage  advances  for  American  labor  and 
achieve  our  domestic  environmental  ob- 
jectives. As  important  as  it  is,  the  ADR 
System  will  alone  not  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  meet  these  challenges  Even 
with  the  benefits  of  ADR,  U.S.  capital  re- 
covery allowances  will  continue  to  rank 
last  among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  while  the  ADR  Sys- 
tem promises  considerable  long-term 
stimulus  to  capital  investment,  its  short- 
term  impact,  although  helpful,  will  not 
be  sigmficant.  Jobs  for  American  labor, 
environmental  protection  and  American 
industries'  competitive  edge  in  world 
markets  are  at  stake.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  additional  investment  stimulus  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  these  immediate 
challenges,  we  must  bolster  our  deficient 
depreciation  tax  structure  by  restoring 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  we  must  pro- 
vide American  industry  with  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  to  capital  investment 
which  only  the  investment  tax  credit  can 
generate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
these  problems  their  thoughtful  consid- 
eration and  join  in  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Reprenentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembUd,  that  section 
49  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  termination  of  credit)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Section  Not  to  Apply  to  Cbitain 
PaopERTT. — This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
property,  other  than  pretermlnallon  prop- 
erty   (Bs  defined   by  subsection    (b)), — 

(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  erection  of  which  Is  begun  alter 
March  31.  1971.  or 

( 2 )  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after 
March  31.  1971    • 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  March  31.  1971. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2191  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act)  to  conserve 
and  protect  United  States  fish  resources. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AMENDMENT    TO     FISHERMEN'S    PHOTKCTIVI    ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  foreign 
fishing  vessels  apprehended  for  violations 
of  U.S.  territorial  waters  or  for  breaches 
of  fisheries  treaties  must  be  penalized 
in  proportion  to  their  offenses.  Repeated 
incidence,  often  by  the  same  vessels  and 
the  same  masters,  pose  a  serious  threat. 
What  good  are  penalties  if  they  do  not 
deter  continued  wrong  doing? 

An  illegal  incursion  into  U.S.  waters 
typically  results  in  temporary  delay  of  a 
vessel's  fishing  activities  and  a  fine  which 
can  be  repaid  by  selling  more  illegal  fish. 
Ironically,  many  of  these  catches  pro- 
duce high  profits  through  sale  in  U.S. 
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markets  in  competition  with  American 
fishermen  and  processors. 

Fisheries  treaties  consummated  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  are  violated 
routinely  by  foreign  fleets  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  Such  vio- 
lations are  punishable  only  by  the  parent 
nation  of  the  offending  vessel.  Leniency 
is  the  rule. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed  to 
hit  an  offending  foreign  fishing  operation 
in  the  only  place  it  Is  sensitive  to  pain — 
the  pocketbook.  It  provides  that  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fish  or  fish  products 
into  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
hibited if  produced  by  a  nation  whose  ves- 
sels have  engaged  in  an  activity  danger- 
ous to  our  fisheries  resources.  This  would 
apply,  for  example,  when  a  nation's  fish- 
ing operations  are  detrimental  to  U.S. 
conservation  programs,  has  breached 
fisheries  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
or  has  destroyed  equipment  owned  by 
U.S.  fishermen. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  responsible  for  cer- 
tifying the  offense.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  then  would  prohibit  importa- 
tion of  the  products  into  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  the  violations  of  our  terri- 
torial waters  and  with  the  futility  of  so 
many  provisions  of  our  fisheries  treaties. 
I  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Protect  the  Rights  of 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  High  Seas 
and  In  Territorial  Waters  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries" approved  August  27.  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1973).  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   section: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  are  conducting  fishing  operations  In 
a  manner  or  In  such  circumstances  which 
would  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  domestic 
programs  designed  to  Insure  the  conservation 
of  the  United  States  fish  resources  by  enter- 
ing the  United  States'  contiguous  fisheries 
zone  established  in  80  Stat  908.  by  engag- 
ing In  activity  which  breaches  a  fishery 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  country  of  which  the  fisherman  Is  a 
national,  by  engaging  In  any  activity  which 
breaches  any  other  agreement  or  under- 
standing respecting  fishing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  country  of 
which  the  offending  fisherman  Is  a  na- 
tional, by  destroying  equipment  owned  by 
United  States  fishermen,  or  by  engaging  In 
any  other  activity  which  endangers  United 
States  fish  resources,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  shall  then  prohibit  the  bringing 
or  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  any  fish  products  of  the  offending  country. 
This  prohibition  shall  also  apply  to  the  bring- 
ing or  Importation  of  fish  products  processed 
by  any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
said  country  and  transshipped  through  third 
countries  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject    to    the    Jurisdiction    of   the    United 


States  knowingly  to  bring  or  Impwrt  Into, 
or  cause  to  be  Imported  Into,  the  United 
States  any  fish  products  prohibited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO  for  the  first  violation,  and  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  subsequent  vio- 
lation. 

"(2)  All  fish  products  brought  or  imported 
Into  the  United  States  In  violation  of  this 
section,  or  the  monetary  value  thereof,  may 
be  forfeited. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  Insofar 
as  such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  prohibiting  the  bringing  or  im- 
portation of  fish  products  Into  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj* 

"(2)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  the  Judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Judges  of  the  high  court 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  United  States  commissioners  may, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  upon 
proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing  probable 
cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other  process 
as  may  be  required  for  enforcement  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

"  (3 )  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(A)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  committing 
in  his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this 
section  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder: 

"(B)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  search  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and,  if 
as  a  result  of  such  search  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel  or  any 
person  on  board  Is  engaging  in  operations  In 
violation  of  this  provision  of  this  section  or 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  then  to 
arrest  such  person. 

"(5)  Such  person  so  authorized,  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fish  products  brought  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder.  Any  fish 
products  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or,  if  perishable,  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2464  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  process  in 
rem  Is  issued  In  any  cause  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  marshal  or  ther  officer  shall  stay 
the  execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge 
any  fish  products  seized  if  the  process  has 
been  levied,  on  receiving  from  the  claimant 
of  the  fish  products  a  bond  or  stipulation  for 
the  value  of  'he  property  with  sufficient 
surety  to  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the 
court  or  United  States  commissioner  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  ofTense,  conditioned  to 
deliver  the  fish  food  products  seized,  if  con- 
demned, without  impairment  in  value  or,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  or  United  States 
commission  "r  to  pay  its  equivalent  value  In 
money  or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of 


the  court  or  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner tn  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stipula- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  court  or  United 
States  commissioner  and  judgment  thereon 
against  both  the  principal  and  sureties  may 
be  recovered  in  event  of  any  breach  of  the 
conditions  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
court  or  United  States  commissioner  In  the 
dL-cretlon  of  the  accused  and  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  court,  the  fish  products  may 
be  sold  for  not  less  than  its  reasonable 
market  value  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
p'aced  In  the  registry  of  the  court  pending 
Judgment  in  the  case. 

"(61  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section 

'■  ( f )  As  used  m  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  means  any  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  association; 
and 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States',  when  used 
In  a  territorial  sense.  Includes  all  areas  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 


By  Mr  HRUSKA  <for  himself  and 
Mr  McClellan  >  >  by  request '  : 
S.  2192  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
missibility of  certain  evidence  m  prosecu- 
tions for  drug  abuse,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

DRUG    ABUSE    PBOCEDtrEES    ACT    Or     1971 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  on  June 
24  I  joined  in  the  introduction  of  S  2140, 
the  narcotic  addict  rehabilitation 
amendments  of  1971  I  mentioned  at 
that  time  that  S.  2140  was  one  of  the 
legislative  measures  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  m  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  drug  abuse. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  lo  send  to  the  desk 
a  second  bill  in  implementauon  of  the 
President's  drug  abuse  message  of  June 
17.  On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Senator  McClel- 
lan, and  myself.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred  and  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  Attorney  General's 
letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ' .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

<See exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  lone  range  programs  to  elimi- 
nate the  demand  lor  dangerous  drugs, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  supply  Due  to 
the  enactment  last  year  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Pre\  ention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  we  have  a  new  tx)dy  of 
law  to  enforce  And  although  a  number 
of  the  provisions  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation did  not  become  effective  until  May 
1  of  this  year,  it  has  been  observed  that 
some  procedural  modifications  will  im- 
prove the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  "Drug  Abuse  Procedures  Act  of 
1971,"  as  this  bill  is  entitled,  proposes 
two  reforms  in  cnmmal  proced'jre  which 
are  designed  to  facilitate  prosecution  of 
drug  abuse  cases 

The  first  modification  would  psermlt 
the  admission  into  evidence  of  certified 
findings  resulting  from  chemist's  anal- 
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yaes  of  substances  controlled  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  Such  a  certified  record 
would  be  available  for  defense  inspection 
at  least  72  hours  prior  to  trial. 

These  chemical  tests  have  reached  the 
point  where  their  extreme  accuracy  is 
recognized.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
heroin  cases.  Most  of  the  time  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  chemist  who  made  the 
test  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  instead 
slows  the  process  of  justice  The  use  of 
the  certiflcace  would  save  the  time  of  all 
persons  concerned  without  prejudicing 
the  defendant.  The  chemist  could  still 
be  called  by  the  defense  upon  a  showing 
that  such  appearance  was  necessary  and 
material 

The  second  reform  proposed  by  this 
bill  would  further  the  extraterritorial 
effect  of  section  1009  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  Future  prosecutions  under  this  sec- 
tion for  offenses  committed  overseas  will 
in  some  instances  require  the  use  of  evi- 
dence obtained  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
situation  regarding  admissibility  of  this 
evidence  in  our  courts  should  be  clarified. 
This  modification  would  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  specifically 
provide  that  evidence  of  this  nature  shall 
be  admissable  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  evidence  was  obtained 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned and  would  therefore  be  Inadmls- 
sable  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reflects  a  com- 
mendable desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  refbie  criminal  pro- 
cedure in  this  area  still  further.  While 
the  precise  wording  of  this  proposal  will 
have  to  be  examined  closely  in  commit- 
tee, and  some  changes  could  later  prove 
desirable,  I  believe  this  bill  will  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  receive  prompt  consideration. 
Exhibit  1 
s.  3i»a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-preaentatives  o/  t/»e  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  197r" 

Ssc  2.  Section  51S  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  ol 
1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following 

"(e)  In  a  proceeding  for  violation  of  this 
Utie.  the  official  rer>ort  of  an  analysts  of  a 
controlled  substance  performed  by  a  chemist 
charged  with  an  official  duty  to  perform  such 
analysis,  when  attested  by  the  officer  having 
the  legal  custody  of  the  report  and  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  under  seal  that  the 
officer  has  legal  custody,  shall  be  admissible 
in  evidence  as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated 
therein  and  the  results  of  that  analysis,  if 
a  copy  of  the  certlAcate  Is  made  available  for 
inspection  by  the  defendant  or  his  attorney 
at  least  seventy-two  hours  prior  to  the  trial  " 

Sec  3  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"5  3505    Evidence  in  a  foreign  country." 

"Evidence  obtained  by  a  foreign  official  In 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence in  a  proceeding  in  any  court  of  the 
I7nlted  States,  unless  It  appears  that  the 
evidence  was  obtained  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  that  country  and  is  Inadmissible  In  evi- 
dence m  a  proceeding  in  that  country". 

(b)    The  analysis  of  Chapter   233  of  title 


18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"3505.  Evidence  obtained  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try." 

Exhibit  2 

OmCE  or  THE  ATTOaNCT  OCVCXAL. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  Zl,  1971. 
The  Vica  PaxsiDENT. 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Ma  Vice  Pkesisent:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug  Abuse  Procedures  Act  of  1971." 

Section  3  of  this  proposal  would  provide 
that  a  certified  official  record  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  chemist's  analysis  of  a  substance 
controUed  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  shall  be  admissible  In  evidence  In  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  violation  of  that  Act.  The  de- 
fendant In  such  a  proceeding,  or  his  attorney, 
would  be  permitted  to  inspect  a  copy  of  the 
certified  record  at  least  seventy-two  hours 
prior  to  trial. 

This  provision  would  expedite  the  prosecu- 
tion of  drug  offense  cases,  especially  those 
Involving  Illegal  traffic  in  heroin,  by  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  that  the  analyst  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  In  every  Instance  to  at- 
test to  his  chemical  analysis.  It  Is  now 
pointless  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  for  a 
chemist  to  appear  and  testify  because  of  the 
high  degree  of  accuracy  which  Is  attained 
in  the  testing  procedures.  The  accused  would, 
of  course,  have  the  right  to  call  the  analyst 
for  examination  upon  a  showing  of  material- 
ity and  necessity  therefor 

Section  3  of  the  proposal  would  add  a  new 
section  to  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  specifically  that  evidence  obtained 
In  a  foreign  country  shall  be  admissible  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  unless  It  ap- 
pears that  the  evidence  was  obtained  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  that  country  and  is 
Inadmissible  in  evidence  In  a  proceeding  In 
that  country 

The  provision  is  Intended  to  codify  exist- 
ing case  law  t  Brulay  v  United  States.  383 
P2d  345  (CA  9.  1967).  cert,  denied,  389  US 
986).  and  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  limitation 
on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence.  It  would 
in  addition  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  existing 
case  law  that  It  would  be  Inadmissible  If 
the  method  of  obtaining  it  had  been  such 
as  to  shock  the  conscience  of  the  court.  See 
Birdsell  V  United  States.  346  P  2d  775  (CA 
5.  1965).  cert,  denied.  382  US  963:  United 
States  V  Nagelberg.  434  F  2d  585  (CA  2, 
1970),  cert,  dented,  91  Sup    Ct    935 

Prosecutions  for  offenses  committed  under 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  will  sometimes  re- 
quire the  admission  of  evidence  obtained 
In  another  country  This  provision  would 
facUltate  prosecutions  for  offenses  Involving 
International  traffic  In  Illicit  drugs  by  clari- 
fying the  law  concerning  the  adm'sslblllty 
of  such  evidence. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  In  accord  with  the  F*rogram 
of  the  President 


By  Mr  HANSEN  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  McOkk)  : 

S  2193.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  for 
tribal  funds  that  have  been  used  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Wind  River  irrigation  proj- 
ect. Wyoming  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  Senator  McGn.  I  in- 


troduce legislation  to  reimburse  the  Sho- 
shone and  Araphoe  Tribes  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation.  Wyo.,  for  tribal 
funds  that  were  extended  to  benefit  only 
individuals  on  the  construction  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Wind 
River  irrigation  project. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reimburse  the  tribes  for 
what  IS  estimated  to  be  an  exoenditure 
of  $75,827.84.  of  tribal  funds.  These  wer« 
not  tribal  irrigation  costs  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  has  reimbursed  the 
tribes  for  such  expenditures. 

I  request  that  the  bill  be  assigned  to 
the  appropriate  committee  and  that  the 
Congress  take  early  action. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  122.  A  joint 
resolution  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President,  on 
March  23.  1971.  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  recommendation  for  legislation 
creating  a  commission  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  realining  the  several  circuits 
of  the  court  of  appeals  The  need  for 
change  in  the  circuit  court  system  is 
predicated  upon  the  ever-increaising 
caseload  and,  in  turn,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  judges  on  the  courts  of 
appeals  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals now  has  15  Judges,  and  the  ninth 
circuit  13  Judges.  This  has  created  dif- 
ficulties in  administration  of  a  court  of 
such  size.  The  projections  for  the  case- 
load to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future 
as  a  concomitant  of  increased  population 
and  socioeconomic  activities  would  even- 
tually require  a  further  increase  in  the 
Judicial  manpower  in  these  courts,  as 
well  as  the  district  courts.  For  example, 
a  need  for  25  judges  on  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  is  foreseen  for  the  year  1975  if 
present  trends  continue. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  a  solution, 
other  than  pure  manpower  increases, 
must  be  found,  there  is  respectable  opin- 
ion that  realinement  of  the  circuits,  in- 
volving redistribution  of  the  caseload  to 
courts  of  appeals  having  new  delineations 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  would  be  only 
a  temporary  solution.  The  benefits  of 
such  a  realmement  may  last  only  until 
the  caseload  increases  to  a  point  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  revised  courts.  Legal 
scholars  in  recent  years  have  suggested 
that  a  relatively  permanent  solution  to 
the  problems  of  increased  appellate  case- 
load can  be  found  only  if  the  appellate 
court  system  itself  is  redesigned  or  re- 
structured The  details  of  the  various 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  need 
not  be  mentioned  here  It  is  probably 
sufflcient  merely  to  mention  their  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  my  review  and  analysis 
of  this  problem  affecting  our  circuit 
courts  persuades  me  to  the  opinion  that 
if  we  are  to  commission  a  study  of  the 
matter,  that  such  study  should  be 
broadened  beyond  the  scope  of  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  judicial  con- 
ference Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  crea- 
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tion  of  a  commission  to  study  revision  of 
the  appellate  court  system  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  feasibility  of  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  appellate  court  sys- 
tem as  well  as  the  more  narrow  proposal 
relating  to  realinement  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  circuits  It  Is  my  belief  that 
such  a  study  will  result  in  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  to  the  Congress  for 
long-lasting  reforms  which  will  enable 
our  courts  to  handle  the  increased  case- 
load which  is  anticipated  for  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res    122 

Whereas  the  number  of  appeals  filed  In  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeal  Increased 
14%  during  fiscal  year  1970  over  the  year  1969 
and  in  the  past  decade  have  Increased  from 
3,899  appeals  in  1960  to  a  total  of  11,662 
appeals  In  1970;  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  circuit  judgeships 
In  the  past  decade  has  Increased  from  68  to 
97  Judges  but  the  number  of  appeals  pending 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  has  Increased 
from  2.220  In  1960  to  8,812  In  1970;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  has 
projected  that  the  Imput  of  litigation  into 
the  Federal  court  system  will  increase  from 
127,000  cases  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  350,000 
cases  by  1990  If  the  trend  of  recent  years 
continues:   Now.  therefore,  be  11 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled  T'hat  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System,  whose  func- 
tion shall  be 

(a)  to  study  the  present  division  of  the 
UrUted  States  Into  the  several  Judicial  cir- 
cuits; 

(b)  to  study  the  problems  attendant  upon 
pre-hearlng  screening  of  appeals,  en  banc 
hearings,  Intra-clrcult  and  Inter-clrcult  dis- 
parity m  Interpretation  of  Federal  law.  and 
other  appellate  procedures  and  problems; 

(c)  to  study  the  present  and  anticipated 
caseloads  of  these  circuits,  the  workloads  of 
the  Judges,  the  time  required  for  appellate  re- 
view, and  the  alleviation  of  the  problems 
arising  therefrom  by  redlvldlng  the  United 
States  into  several  Judicial  circuits  or  by  re- 
structuring the  appellate  court  system,  or 
by  other  feasible  court  reforms; 

(d)  to  study  the  problems  arising  from 
present  and  anticipated  caseload  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  possible  alleviation  of 
these  problems; 

(e)  to  study  other  areas  of  court  reform  re- 
lated to  the  problems  specified  herein;  and 

(f)  to  recommend  to  the  FYesldent.  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  such  alternative  changee  In  the  ap- 
pellate court  system  of  the  United  States  as 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  expeditious 
and  effective  disposition  of  the  present  and 
anticipated  caseload  of  federal  appellate 
courts,  consistent  with  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  fairness  and  due  process 

S»c.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows. 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States; 

(2)  two  members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed  by   the   President   of   the   Senate; 

(3)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  from  each  of  the  two  major 


political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  two  Judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States; 

(6)  two  practicing  lawyers  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and 

i6)  two  professors  of  law  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
t>e  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(CI  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  three  mem- 
bers may  conduct  hearings. 

Sec  3.  (ai  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers,  or  full -time  employees,  of 
the  United  Slates  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  siibslsience  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  but 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  456  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  for  each 
day  (Including  traveltimei  during  which  he 
Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  amounts  authorized  under  section 
456  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
an  Ebcecutlve  Director  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  exceeding  that  pre- 
scribed for  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service  or  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates  Provided,  however,  that  such  compen- 
sation shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  section  5316,  title  6,  United 
States  Code 

(c)  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  highest  level 
payable  under  the  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  section  5332.  title  5,  United  States 
Code 

(d)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts  shall  provide  administrative 
services.  Including  financial  and  budgeting 
services,  for  the  Gommtsslon  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  The  Federal  Judicial  Center  sheJl 
provide  necessary  research  services  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

Sec  5  Tlie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  Information  and  assistance  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  function  under  this 
Joint  resolution  and  each  such  department, 
agency  and  Independent  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  provide  such  information  and 
ajisistance  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
when  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission 

Sec  6  The  Commission  shall  submit  Its 
final  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  his  Joint  resolution  The  Com- 
nUsslon  shall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 


Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Bible*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  632.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  include  provision  for  a  national 
land  use  policy  by  broadening  the  au- 
thority of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
Eind  river  basin  commissions  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  statewide 
land  use  planning. 

S.    1111 

At  the  reqivest  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1111.  a  bill 
providing  for  tuition  tax  credit. 

S      1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <  Mr  Moss  >  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pelli.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Church  i .  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr  An- 
derson '  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1311.  the  Newsmen  s  Privilege  Act 

6      1  597 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  'Mr  Chiles>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1597.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  provide  that  increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  railroad  retirement  benefits,  and 
cost-of-living  adjustments  of  cuil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuities  shall  be  disre- 
garded under  certain  circumstances  in 
determining  eligibility  for  or  the  amount 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  dependent  parents  of  veterans 
and  non-serv^ce-connected  pension  for 
veterans  and  widows, 

5  1828 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Roth*,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr  Eagleton  i . 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr 
Humphrey  >  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S    1828,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

6  2109 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  TexEis  'Mr  Tower  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2109.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S. 
membership  in  the  International  Crimi- 
nal Police  Organization. 

S.    2111    THROUGH    S.    2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Mr  Tvnney  ' .  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2111 
through  S  2123,  bills  dealing  with  the  re- 
cycling of  materials  used  in  Government 
procurement  and  construction  programs. 

8      2135 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr  McGek) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135.  a 
bill  to  extend  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  FIELATINO  TO 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  President,  freedom  for 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  ac- 
tion is  a  goal  for  al!  Americans.  The 
countless  letters,  telegrams,  and  even 
trips  abroad  by  our  concerned  citizens 
demonstrate  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  have  these  men  released.  I  sin- 
cerely commend  the  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  joined  In  these  efforts 

Our  outrage  has  been  heard  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Hanoi  has  responded 
with  an  increase  in  mall  service,  films 
and  lists  of  our  POWs  But  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  our  young  men  have  not 
yet  returned  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

While  the  spontaneity  and  wide  par- 
ticipation In  private  efforts  by  Americans 
ha6  proven  effective.  I  am  today  propos- 
mg  a  resolution  which  I  believe  will  sub- 
stantially broaden  and  enhance  these 
efforts.  This  resolution,  which  urges  the 
Executive  branch  to  create  a  commission 
to  analyze  and  recommend  workable 
solutions  to  the  POW  MIA  situation,  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  'Mr.  Miller)  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  23. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  commission  Include  people 
from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  who 
may  offer  realistic  Insights  and  mean- 
mgful  recommendations.  I  wholeheart- 
edly concur  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  in  recommending  that 
the  following  groups  be  represented  on 
the  commission:  First,  POW  MIA  fam- 
ilies; Second,  representatives  of  world 
church  councils;  Third,  representatives 
of  the  academic  community — specifically 
individuals  world  renowned  In  Interna- 
tional studies,  political  structures,  and 
ideologies;  Fourth,  representatives  of 
the  American  political  spectrum;  Fifth, 
representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross:  and  sixth  representatives  of  com- 
mercial business,  and  civic  organizations 
with  international  networks. 

In  addition,  the  commission  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  a  direct  channel 
with  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations. 

To  date,  the  efforts  to  free  our  POWs 
have  been  largely  American  efforts.  An- 
other avenue  which  may  prove  helpful  Is 
the  active  enlistment  of  the  support  of 
other  nations  Where  American  outrage 
has  not  met  with  success,  perhaps  the 
added  outrage  of  other  nations  Including 
those  which  North  Vietnam  recognizes 
diplomatically  may  further  induce  Hanoi 
to  change  her  policy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  POW  TtflA 
Commission  would  play  an  invaluable 
role  by  coordinating  and  unifying  the 
private  and  public  efforts  in  our  country 
and  around  the  world  to  bring  our  boys 
home 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con 
Res.  32)  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovemment 
has  ascribed  to  and  abided  by  the  tenets 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949;  and 
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Whereas  in  1957  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  was  a  signatory  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  has  disre- 
garded those  provisions  relating  to  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  in  action,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  confinement  In  North  Viet- 
nam or  missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Aala; 
and 

Whereas  efforts  to  date  have  been  unsuc- 
cassful  to  secure  humane  treatment  for 
known  prisoners  and  an  accounting  of  miss- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United   States     Now.    therefore,   be   it 

Rnolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnnpi.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
act  to  establish  a  prisoner  of  war  missing  in 
action  commlsalon  to  examine  and  recom- 
mend such  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
obtain  an  accountability  of.  humane  treat- 
ment for.  and  the  release  of.  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
presenUy  missing  or  Interned  by  Commun- 
ist  forces  in   Southeast   Asia 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMCNDMXNT    NO.    333 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  auid  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  S  659. 
the  "education  amendments  of  1971."  is 
now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  ably  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Pell  I . 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. Prof.  Morris  L.  Cohen,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
braries, revealed  that  law  school  librar- 
ies have  found  themselves  largely  unable 
to  participate  in  financial  assistance 
made  available  to  university  libraries 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Professor  Cohen  testified  that- 
Existing  legislation  in  aid  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  or  In  aid  of  libraries  have  not 
made  specific  revisions  for  law  libraries.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  received  virtually  no 
beneflu  from  any  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion ..." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  introduce  today,  if  incorporated  in  the 
bill  presently  before  the  subcommittee 
on  education,  would  clarify  the  right  of 
law  school  libraries  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

It  would  amend  Utle  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act — college  libraries  assist- 
ance and  library  training  and  research 
—to  make  clear  that  financial  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
library  resources  and  training  in  librar- 
ianshlp  Is  available  for  law  school  librar- 
ies and  for  persons  in  training  for  law 
librarianship. 

It  would  amend  title  VIII  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act — networks  of  knowledge 

to  make  clear  that  financial  assistance  to 
instituUons  of  higher  educaUon  for  shar- 
ing educational  resources  is  available  for 
programs  in  law  schools  and  other  grad- 
uate professional  schools,  and  that  law 
libraries  as  well  as  other  university  li- 
braries may  be  Included  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  amend  title  XI  of  the  Higher 


Education  Act — law  school  clinical  pro- 
grams— to  make  clear  that  library  re- 
sources are  included  in  the  equipment 
which  may  be  purchased  with  financial 
assistance  for  conducting  law  school 
clinical  programs.  I  believe  that  cUnlcal 
programs  designed  to  provide  law  stu- 
dents with  experience  in  dealing  direcUy 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
powerless  are  the  most  encouraKing  in- 
novations in  legal  education  in  many 
years.  It  is  especially  Important  that 
these  programs  be  furnished  resources  to 
provide  services  and  learning  experiences 
of  the  highest  quality— and  books  are  the 
basic  tools  of  a  lawyer's  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  every  hope  that 
this  amendment,  which  would  clarify  the 
position  of  law  school  libraries  under  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act,  will  be  accepted 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on 

Education — of  which  I  am  a  member 

and  by  this  body.  Although  I  beUeve  that 
these  amendments  only  clarify  what  is 
already  implicit  In  existing  law.  they  will 
have  an  unportant  practical  impact  on 
the  participation  of  law  school  libraries 
in  programs  under  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMrNT    NO      13» 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
disUngulshed  Senator  from  ConnecUcut 
•  Mr.  RiBicorr)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Amendment  No.  159.  which  Is  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  S.  1657. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  which 
has  more  than  20  cosponsors.  is  to  obtain 
a  suspension  of  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  unUl  food  and 
medical  relief,  supervised  by  an  Interna- 
tional agency  such  as  the  United  NaUons. 
Is  Instituted  on  a  regular  basis  through- 
out East  Bengal  and  the  majority  of 
Pakistani  refugees  now  in  India  are 
repatriated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston).  Without  obJecUon  It  Is  so 
ordered 

AMCNDMENT    NO      188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,   the 

Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  198,  to  terminate  the  sugar  quota  for 
South  Africa,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
H  R.  8866.  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1971. 

AMENOUINTS  318  THROUGH  tS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnxy). 
and  the  Senator  from  mtnois  (Mr.  Pei- 
CY )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amend- 
ments 218  through  223.  dealing  with  the 
recycling  of  materials  used  in  Oovem- 
ment procurement  and  construcUon  pro- 
grams. 


NOTICE   OF   HE.^ilINGS   ON   PUBLIC 
LANDS  ORGANIC  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  hold  public  hearings  on  Sep- 
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tember  21  and  22  on  S.  921,  a  bill  to  make 
major  revisions  in  public  land  laws. 

The  hearings  will  start  at  10  a.m.  each 
day  in  room  3110  of  the  new  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

The  bill  is  enUtled  "Public  Domain 
Lands  Organic  Act  of  1971'  and  was  in- 
troduced by  me  in  February  Title  I  of 
the  bill  would  apply  to  the  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Deiiartment  of  the  Interior. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  and  substitute  a 
mineral  leasing  system  in  place  of  the 
present  patenting  system.  Other  acts  the 
bill  would  repeal  are  the  Homestead,  De- 
sert Land  Entry,  townsites.  and  parts  of 
the  Taylor  GrazniK  .^rt 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  DISARMAMENT  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  on  July  6 
and  July  8  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control  will  resimie 
its  hearings  on  the  arms  control  impU- 
catioris  of  the  defense  budget. 

We  have  already  inquired  into  the 
rationale  for  our  nuclear  triad  of  three 
invulnerable  strategic  weapons  systems — 
land-based  missiles,  submarine- based 
missiles,  and  bombers.  On  June  16  and 
17  we  heard  administration  and  outside 
witnesses  discuss  these  strategic  systems 
and  begin  to  analyze  the  central  question 
before  the  subcommittee:  the  sort  of 
strategic  posture  that  will  guarantee  our 
security  and  not  at  the  same  Ume  fuel 
the  arms  race  or  waste  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars 

On  July  6  and  July  8  we  will  focus  on 
the  ABM  and  MIRV  components  of  the 
defense  budget.  We  will  be  particularly 
concerned  with  whether  the  deployment 
of  MIRV  and  ABM  could  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  arms  race  and  render- 
ing more  difficult  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  want  to  explore  the  "bargain- 
ing chip"  theory-  according  to  which  the 
administration  argues  that  continued 
deployment  of  these  weapons  will  im- 
prove the  American  bargaining  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  and  facilitate  the 
chances  of  an  agreement  at  SALT  We 
will  also  want  to  know  more  about  the 
need  for  these  weapons  in  meeting  what 
the  administration  refers  to  as  the  "suffi- 
ciency" criterion  of  our  strategic  pasture 
In  particular,  we  will  want  to  explore 
the  argument  that  ABM  and  MIRV  will 
increase  the  stability  of  crisis  .situations 
when  the  nuclear  powers  come  into  direct 
confrontation 

We  will  also  want  to  know  more  con- 
cerning the  latest  estimates  of  Soviet 
MIRV  capabilities  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  giant  SS-9  missile  The  juslificalion 
for  our  own  ABM  system  depends  upon 
reliable  estimates  of  these  Soviet  capa- 
bilities, for  it  us  the  S-9  mis-sile  with  Us 
MIRV  potential  that  threatens  our  Min- 
uteman  force  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  is 
designed  to  protect. 

Moreover,  we  will  want  to  know  more 
concerning  the  rationale  for  oiu-  own 
MIRV  deployments — the  Niinuteman  III, 
and  Poseidon  missiles.  One  possible  argu- 
ment for  these  deployments  is  that  the 


Soviets  might  have  the  capability  of 
converUng  a  portion  of  their  numerous 
surface-to-air  missile  defense  systems — 
designed  to  protect  against  bombers — 
into  ABM  systems — the  so-called  SAM- 
upgrade  problem.  Our  MIRV's.  it  is 
argued,  are  necessary  to  counteract  such 
a  threat. 

Another  rationale  sometimes  used  for 
thess  MIRV  deployments  is  that  the 
President  must  have  the  option,  after  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  of  retaliating  against 
remaining  Soviet  forces  rather  than 
destroying  Soviet  cities.  This  is  the  theory 
of  a  limited  nuclear  war,  which  holds 
that  a  nuclear  war  might  actually  be 
fought  and  terminated  without  destruc- 
tion of  civilian  centers.  MIRV's,  it  is 
argued,  are  necessary  to  give  the  United 
States  a  number  of  deliverable  warheads 
to  make  such  a  limited  counterforce  war 
possible.  We  will  want  to  know  whether 
the  administration  holds  to  this  partic- 
ular nuclear  theory. 

We  have  invited  administration  and 
outside  witnesses  to  appear  at  these 
hearings,  and  I  will  report  to  the  Senate 
when  a  final  list  of  witnesses  is  confirmed 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
SPEEDY  TRIAL 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  in  the 
weeks  ahead  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  S. 
895,  a  bUl  designed  to  give  new  ntality 
and  meaning  to  the  sixth  amendment 
guarantee  of  speedy  trial  We  liave  ini- 
tially scheduled  4  days  of  hearings  on 
July  13,  14,  20.  and  21. 

These  will  be  the  first  Senate  hearings 
on  any  specific  legislative  propasal  to 
bring  about  speedy  trials  for  all  Federal 
criminal  suspects  The  bill,  which  I  orig- 
inally introduced  a  year  ago  in  the  91st 
Congress  as  S.  3936.  was  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  subcommittee  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1970  to  solicit  views  and  sug- 
gestions from  bar  groups,  judges  law 
professors,  and  others  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law  It  ha.s  received 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  bar  the 
bench,  the  press,  and  the  general  public 

Support  for  our  position  has  continued 
to  grow  steadily  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  several  recent  editorials 
which  manifest  that  growing  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Chiles'  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

'See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  although 
legislative  deliberations  on  the  bill  are 
just  beginning,  it  has  already  sparked 
interest  and  progress  in  making  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  speedy  tnal  a  prac- 
tical reality  The  President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  in  recent  speeches  have  laid  great 
stress  on  the  need  to  equip  our  criminal 
justice  system  so  that  ju^uce  will  be 
swift  The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  announced  speedy  trial  rules 
which,  among  other  provisions,  carry 
dismissal  as  the  consequence  of  inordi- 
nate delay  by  the  prosecution  The  New 
York  State  courts  have  also  announced 
new  speedy  trial  rules,  and  just  the  other 
day  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit- 
ed    States     circulated      proposed      rule 


changes  in   the  speedy   trial    provisions 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. 
I  welcome  these  first  steps  on  the  part 

of  the  Nation's  judiciarA-.  Ultimately  it 
is  to  the  courts  that  we  must  look  for 
enforcement  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee, as  well  as  strict  application  of  trie 
rules  which  may  be  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  by  statute 

Despite  the  admirable  progress  made 
bv  the  courts  in  recent  montlis.  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  also  act,  for  there 
IS  a  limit  to  what  the  judiciary  is  able 
to  do  on  Its  own  Clearly  the  legLslature 
must  provide  the  le  dership  This  leader- 
ship is  now  being  demonstrated  by  Con- 
gress, both  m  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

On  February  22  of  this  year  24  of  my 
colleagues  joined  with  me  in  introducing 
8.  895.  which  IS  substantially  the  sa.me 
&&  S.  3936  By  May  12.  1971.  17  addi- 
tional Senators  had  decided  to  cospon- 
sor the  bill  Today  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  four  more  Members  of  the 
Senate— -Senators  Hatfield  Magnuson 
Miller,  and  Percy  have  chosen  to  lend 
their  names  and  support  to  this  bill. 
That  brings  the  total  number  of  caspon- 
sors  to  46. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S  895, 
the  following  Senators  be  shown  as  co- 
sponsors  Birch  Bayh  Wallace  F  Ben- 
nett, Lloy'd  M  Bentsen,  Jr  .  Alan  Bible. 
Quentin  N.  Burdick  Howard  W  Can- 
non. Clifford  P  Case.  Lawton  Chiles. 
Alan  Cranston.  Carl  T  Curtis.  Robert 
Dole.  Thomas  F  Eacleton.  Hiram  L 
Pong.  David  H.  Gambrell.  Edward  Gur- 
ney.  Philip  A  Hart.  Vance  Hartke. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  Ernest  F  Hollings. 
Roman  L  Hruska,  Harold  E  Hughes, 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  Daniel  K.  Ino- 
UYE.  Henry  M  Jackson,  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
its Edward  M  Kennedy  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr.. 
John  L  McClellan.  Gale  W  McGee, 
George  McGovern  Thomas  J  McIntyre, 
Jack  Miller.  Walter  F  Mondale.  Frank 
E  Moss.  Edmund  S  Muskie.  Robert  W, 
Packwood,  Claiborne  Pell.  Charles 
H  Percy,  Jennings  Randolph.  Ted  Ste- 
vens. Herman  E  Talmadce.  Strom  Thur- 
mond. John  G.  Tower,  and  Harrison  A 
Williams. 

Progress  m  the  Senate  is  being 
matched  in  the  House  as  well  In  the  past 
3  months,  five  bills  have  been  introduced: 
H.R  6045  by  Mr  Matsunaga.  H.R  7107 
by  Mr  Mikva  with  16  other  cosfxinsors. 
HR  7108,  also  by  Mr  Mikva  with  20 
other  cosponsors:  H.R.  7524  by  Mr 
Charles  Wilson  and  H.R  7789  by  Mr. 
Mikva  with  four  other  cosponsors 

Mr  President,  the  primary  objective 
of  S.  895  IS  elimination  of  the  long  and 
unnecessary  delay  between  arrests  and 
trials  which  has  been  exacting  an  un- 
duly high  price  both  from  individuals 
accused  of  crime  and  from  a  society 
deprived  of  a  swift,  sure  and  fair  system 
of  criminal  justice. 

Title  I  of  S.  895  would  require  each 
Federal  District  Court  to  establish  a  plan 
for  holding  trials  within  60  days  of  an 
indictment  or  information  Departures 
from  the  60-day  requirement  would  t>e  al- 
lowed but  only  on  limited  grounds  such 
as  a  defendant's  unavailability  or  a  judi- 
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cial  finding  that  the  ends  of  justice  can- 
not otherwise  be  met. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  enhance  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  by  establishing  demonstra- 
tion "Pretrial  Services  Agencies"  in  five 
districts,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  new  agency  would  insure 
that  the  defendant  received  the  neces- 
sary social,  employment,  and  other  serv- 
ices which  would  minimize  the  tempta- 
tions to  crime  and  future  delinquency 
in  the  pretrial  period.  With  Its  recently 
.  increased  responsibilities  and  added  per- 
sonnel and  resources,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency  might  well  be  ex- 
panded into  one  such  model  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency.  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  together  with  the  speedy  trial 
provisions  of  title  I.  will  substantially 
eliminate  the  problem  of  crime  on  bail 

S.  895  offers  us  a  concrete  and  work- 
able profX)sal  to  bring  about  speedy  trials 
instead  of  just  another  tired,  empty  slo- 
gan about  that  long-neglected  constitu- 
tional right.  Moreover,  it  provides  a  via- 
ble and  clearly  constitutional  alternative 
to  the  Justice  Departments  unwise  and 
unconstitutional  scheme  of  preventive 
detention.  It  is  noteworthy  that  S.  895 
numbers  among  its  supporters  those  who 
support  preventive  detention  as  well  as 
those  who,  like  myself,  oppose  it.  While 
I  cannot  si>eak  for  all  cosponsors  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  there  are  few  who  would 
not  dispense  with  preventive  detention 
if  an  alternative  could  be  found.  It  is  my 
hope  that  S.  895  is  just  such  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Those  of  us  who  have  cosponsored 
S  895  fully  realize  that  it  is  not  totally 
free  of  problems,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  those  problems  can  be  successfully 
overcome.  Indeed,  they  must  be  overcome 
if  we  are  to  have  a  speedy,  fair  and  effec- 
tive system  of  criminal  Justice  in  this 
country  We  all  share  the  firm  conviction 
that  S.  895  or  similar  legislation  can 
make  our  criminal  justice  system  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  society  in  gen- 
eral and  criminal  suspects  in  particular 

At  the  forthcoming  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee will  closely  examine  all  con- 
structive suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
bill  We  intend  to  air  all  the  issues  and 
problems  thoroughly  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  the  expert  witnesses 
who  have  agreed  to  assist  us  in  this  im- 
portant task.  As  views  mature  we  will 
hold  additional  hearings  in  the  future. 
Despite  the  overwhelming  support  devel- 
oping for  this  bill.  I  intend  to  give  a 
thorough  and  deliberate  examination  to 
the  entire  problem.  As  I  have  said  on 
other  occasions  in  the  past,  in  the  critical 
area  of  criminal  justice  and  constitu- 
tional law  the  temptation  to  gain  quick 
political  triumphs  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  requirement  of  responsible  legisla- 
tive procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  whom  we 
represent  all  across  the  country  are  look- 
ing to  us  for  deeds  instead  of  mere  words 
I  hope  the  hearings  we  plan  will  be  the 
first  of  several  major  and  prompt  steps 
toward  enactment  of  speedy  trial  legisla- 
tion 

Further  information  about  Ihe  hear- 
ings can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 


Constitutional  Rights  Subcotnmittee  of- 
fl::e.  102-B.  Senate  OfBce  Building. 
Exhibit    I 

[Prom  the  Albany  (N.Y  )  Ttmes  Union. 

May  30.  1971 1 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Issue:  WUl  the  pioneering  New  York  law 
calling  for  release  of  criminal  defendants 
after  six  months  If  no  action  has  been  taken 
against  them  provide  a  lever  for  court  re- 
form moves? 

All  law  enforcement  officials  agree  on  a 
virtually  self-evident  truth — that  there 
would  be  very  little  crime  If  punishment  were 
sure  and  swift  In  this  crlme-rldden  country, 
unfortunately,  and  especially  In  ita  big  ci- 
ties, the  Ideal  of  certain  and  speedy  Justice 
has  been  aX\  but  lost  In  the  understaffed, 
outmoded,  over-caref ul .  molasses  movement 
of  Its  courts  The  Inexorable  result  is  more 
and  more  crime. 

This  possibly  trite  but  deplorably  valid 
comment  was  stimulated  by  a  notable  recent 
arUcle  written  by  Sen  Sam  J  Ervln  Jr  The 
North  Carolina  Democrat,  who  Is  one  of  the 
Senates  most  qualified  and  respected  legal 
experts,  pointed  up  the  problem  as  follows 
In  the  March  1971  issue  of  the  'Harvard 
Civil   Rights — ClvU   Liberties  Law   Review.' 

"The  imminence  of  Judgment  for  wrong- 
doing Is  probably  society's  greatest  deterrent 
to  potential  crime  activity.  .  .  .  But  the  crim- 
inal class  is  well  aware  that  In  America 
Justice  Is  neither  swift  nor  certain,  and  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  between  arrest 
and  Jail  to  slip  through  the  net  and  avoid 
Justice. 

If  arrest  led  Inevitably  and  quickly  to 
trial,  and  trial  to  conviction  and  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  the  potential  criminal  would 
no  longer  be  confident  he  could  beat  the  rap 
Speedy  trial  must  be  the  first  goal  of  any 
serious  effort  to  deal   with  crime" 

No  ordinary  laymen  can  presume  to  tell 
the  courts  what  must  be  done  to  m&ke  them 
more  efficient,  and  thus  more  effective  Even 
the  professionals  are  divided  on  how  to  break 
up  the  present  court  Jams,  how  to  streamline 
procedures,  how  to  cut  down  on  unnecessary 
and  often  deliberately -provoked  defense  de- 
lays  But  It  must  be  done 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  j 
Slow  Replt  on  Spxxdy  Jcstice 

Although  President  Nixon  and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  are  members  of  the 
same  Administration,  they  apparently  do  not 
talk  to  each  other  about  some  matters  of 
common  concern  Both  the  President  and 
Warren  E  Burger  the  man  he  appointed 
Chief  Justice  have  spoken  strongly  In  sup- 
port of  speedier  c-lmlnal  trials  Yet  Senator 
Sam  J  Ervln  has  said  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, under  Mr  Mitchell,  has  stUI  not 
responded  to  a  request  he  made  more  than 
five  months  ago  for  Its  views  on  a  bill  that 
would  expedite  criminal  Justice  The  Ervtn 
measure  would.  In  general,  require  federal 
criminal  defendants  to  be  brought  to  trial 
within  60  days 

Federal  courts  In  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  have  already  provided  by  rule  of 
court  that  if.  through  no  fault  of  a  defend- 
ant, the  prosecution  falls  to  bring  him  to 
trial  within  six  months  of  his  arrest.  It  must 
free  him.  A  slmUar  rule  has  been  adopted  by 
New  York's  State  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has 
also  decreed  that  even  after  three  months  the 
state  must  release  a  Jailed  defendant  on  pa- 
role or  reasonable  ball,  except  In  cases  of 
homicide  These  rules,  and  Senator  Ervln's 
bill,  are  designed  to  correct  the  Injustice  done 
to  accused  persons,  who  are  stIU  presumed  In- 
nocent under  the  law  and  who  axe  con- 
stitutionally guara-iteed  a  speedy  trial,  es- 
pecially In  federal  cas»s,  and  yet  are  Impris- 
oned for  long  terms  whUe  awaiting  trial 

It  Is  true  that  additional  expenditures  will 


be  required  for  the  extra  Judges,  prosecu- 
tors and  publlcly-pald  defense  counsel 
needed  to  handle  the  cases  of  Imprisoned 
poor  defenciants.  But  the  higher  cost  would 
be  offset  In  part  at  least  by  the  saving  of  In- 
carceration costs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  In- 
tangible savings  achieved  by  enhancing  re- 
spect for  a  system  of  Justice  which  does  not 
force  the  accused  to  rot  behind  bars  while  it 
procrastinates  over  their  fate.  Sen.  Ervln  is 
right  when  he  says  the  Justice  Department 
should  put  aside  Its  "vain  and  false  pana- 
cea of  preventive  detention  "  and  support 
legislation  to  speed  trials. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle. 

May  23.   1971 1 

Pretrial  Jailing 

Once  again,  the  Administration  is  asking 
Congress  to  give  federal  Judges  the  right  to 
hold  certain  accused  criminals  in  Jail  for  60 
days  without  ball  before  they  have  been 
tried  The  new  proposal  is  modified  only 
slightly  In  form  from  one  that  was  in- 
troduced two  years  ago  and  died  a  proper 
death  in  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
subcommittee. 

Senator  Hruska  (Rep-Neb  ).  acting  for  the 
Justice  Department  in  sponsoring  the  at- 
tempted revival,  admits  pretrial  detention 
has  a  constitutional  cloud  over  it  A  form 
of  pretrial  detention  was  authorized  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  February  to  meet 
that  community's  problem  of  bail  skippers, 
but  very  few  persons  have  been  held  under 
It  and  Its  constitutionality  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

A  defendant  charged  with  "a  dangerous 
or  organized  crime  act"  could  be  held  with- 
out ball  If  a  Judge  determined  that  he  con- 
stituted "a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity" In  short,  he  could  be  held  for  what 
he  might  do  rather  than  for  what  he  had 
done 

Leading  congressional  opposition  is  Sena- 
tor Ervln  (Dem-NC  ).  a  man  of  generally 
conservative  views  He  calls  pretrial  deten- 
tion a  vain  and  false  panacea.  He  suggests 
that  the  Administration  might  better  deal 
with  recidivists  by  providing  machinery  for 
speedier  trials  on  charges  already  filed  than 
by  holding  them  in  Jail  for  fear  they  will 
commit  a  new  offense. 

A  free  society  runs  certain  risks  to  re- 
main free  These  risks  include  the  possibility 
that  an  accused  person  may  skip  ball  or  com- 
mit another  crime.  Senator  Ervln  adds: 

"In  my  Judgment  it  Is  better  for  our  coun- 
try to  take  these  risks  and  remain  a  free 
society  than  It  is  for  it  to  adopt  a  tyrannical 
practice  of  Imprisoning  men  for  crimes 
which  they  have  not  committed  and  may 
never  commit,  merely  because  some  court 
may  peer  Into  the  future  and  surmise  that 
they  may  commit  crimes  if  allowed  freedom 
prior  to  trial  " 

With  this,  we  concur 


ADDITIONAL     STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  rarely  in 
my  10  years  as  a  Senator  have  I  witnessed 
such  a  masterful  job  of  statesmanship 
and  floor  management  to  compare  with 
the  performance  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis'  . 

Senator  Stennis  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  this  entire  body  throughout 
the  entire  7-week  debate  on  the  Draft 
Extension  Act.  He  did  not  seek  to  rail- 
road this  bill  through  the  Senate,  but, 
rather  gave  every  Senator  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  up  his  amendment  and  have 
it  fully  debated.  It  was  only  after  6  weeks 
of  extended  debate  that  Senator  Stdinis 
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felt  compelled  In  the  Interest  of  national 
seciu-ity  to  file  a  cloture  petition.  There 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the 
manner  in  which  Senator  Stennis  con- 
diKted  himself  durmg  the  period  of  de- 
bate that  convinced  the  necessary  two- 
third.s  of  this  body  to  vote  to  cutoff  de- 
bate on  this  bill 

Mr  President  I  am  extremely  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  has  as  its  chair- 
man the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi We.  as  Senators,  cannot  offer  a 
tribute  to  match  his  leadership  qualities. 
Senator  Stennis  does  not  expect  such  a 
tribute  because  he  believes  that  duty 
alone  bmds  him  to  the  tasks  he  carries 
out.  It  is  this  sense  of  duty,  along  with 
such  other  characten.stics  as  integrity 
and  loyalty  that  make  John  Stennis 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  held  a  seat  in  this  Chamber 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  HURTINQ 
NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  Carolina 
Financial  Times  for  June  21,  1971,  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Imports 
Hurting  State  Textile  Industry"  which 
reveaLs  quite  clearly  the  injury  being 
done  to  North  Carolina's  textile  industry 
in  particular  and  the  American  textile 
industry  in  general  by  the  foolish  trade 
policies  which  thi.s  counlrj'  pursues. 

As  the  article  clearly  reveal.s,  the  con- 
tinued importation  into  the  Un.ted  States 
of  textile  products  and  clothing  is  depriv- 
ing investors  in  these  industries  of  a  fair 
return  on  their  investments,  robbing 
these  industries  of  their  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  exportmg  the  jobs  of  Ameri. 
cans  who  work  in  these  industries  to  for- 
eign land.s  AU  of  this  is  done  in  the  name 
of  free  trade,  when  there  is  no  free  trade 
in  this  world  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
from  which  we  import  goods  All  of  these 
nations  have  artificial  trade  barriers  to 
deny  acce&s  to  their  markets  to  American 
goods,  and  notwithstanding  this  fact,  our 
nation  sticks  its  head  in  the  sand  like  an 
ostrich  and  ignores  the  realities  which 
are  doing  irreparable  injury  to  American 
industry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  exert  Itself  to  fulfill  its 
campaign  promises  and  take  some  real- 
istic steps  to  prevent  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  welfare  of  the  American 
textile  and  clothing  industries 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Foreign     Imports    Hurting    Staie    Textiu: 

Industry 

(By  G  H  Simpson) 

In  1968.  when  he  was  a  California  lawyer 
running  for  the  presidency,  Richard  Nixon 
said  he  would  •seek  international  trade 
agreements  to  ccntaln  rising  Imporu  of 
textiles."  He  said.  The  program  to  which  I 
am  committed  will  provide  this  vast  in- 
dustrial-agricultural-fiber  complex  far- 
reaching  opportunity  for  employment  of 
American  citizens  in  both  rural  and  urban 
communities  where  Jobs  are  needed  most." 

Like  lovers'  pledges  In  the  night,  campaign 
promises  rarely  survive  the  harsh  dawn  of 
day    A  nice  way  of  putting  It  Is  "credibility 


gap",  but  C  E  Connelly,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  with  Cone  Mills,  Inc  put  It  more 
bluntly,  "a  bunch  of  stupid,  socialistic  crap 
from  Washington' 

However  you  chose  to  term  It— the  facts 
belle  Nixon's  campaign  promise  Textile  im- 
ports reached  a  record  high  In  April  of  527 
mllUon  square  yards  equivalent,  and  as  Tom 
Ingram,  executive  vice-president  of  the  N.  C 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association  puts  It. 
"It's  tearing  the  heart  out  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry  " 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1971  most  North 
Carolina-based  textile  companies  made  little 
profit  and  some  sustained  kjsses  The  reasons 
are  varied  but  the  major  problem  is  imports 
from  foreign  nations,  especially  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong 

The  first  four  months  of  this  year  saw 
textile  imports  soar  to  a  record  high  of  1,935 
million  square  yards  equivalent  which  is 
more  yards  than  were  Imported  in  all  of 
1964  And  that  is  up  an  Incredible  42  per  cent 
over  last  years  figure  (See  chart  accompany- 
ing this  article  for  more  details  i 

How  is  this  affecting  North  Carolina's  tex- 
tile Industry''  It  seems  to  he  a  major  cause 
of  declining  Jobs  and  profits 

The  pressure  from  rising  Imports  are  forc- 
ing changes  Some  North  Carolina  textile 
firms  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  plants, 
others  are  laying  off  workers;  stUl  others  are 
switching  their  product  lines 

Apparently  the  most  successful  ploy  has 
been  to  eliminate  product  lines  that  are  in 
direct  competition  with  the  imports. 

A  survey  of  leading  NO  textile  companies 
painted  a  relatively  bleak  financial  picture 
While  Texfi  and  Fieldcrest  were  apparentlj 
so  busy  they  could  not — or  would  not — 
comment,  the  other  firms  questioned  said 
they  were  fighting  off  the  import  problem 
in  various  ways,  however,  the  situation  Is  not 
good  and  little  improvement  is  expected  in 
the  immediate  future 

Hanes  Corporation,  which  sustained  a  large 
loss  during  the  first  quarter,  has  been 
staggering  work  shifts  and  operating  some 
plants  at    less  than  a  full  week  ' 

Dick  Roberts,  financial  vice  president  of 
Hanes  says  the  outlook  is  'fair  "  Appar- 
ently knitwear,  underclothes  and  sweaters 
are  holding  their  own  In  sales,  but  the  regu- 
lar hosiery  division   has   been   hard   hit. 

Last  year  Hanes  began  a  new.  low-priced 
line  of  hosiery  called  L  eggs  hose  There  were 
begun  specifically  to  compete  with  the  low- 
priced  imports  which  have  taken  away  from 
Hanes'  market  Roberts  calls  It  an  indirect 
affect'  where  the  low-priced  Imports  are 
reducing  the  demand  for  the  higher-priced, 
quality   hose  that   Hanes  specializes  In. 

Hanes  hasn't  made  any  product  line 
changes  as  other  companies,  but  they  have 
begun  a  Joint  venture  with  an  Israeli  firm 
to  produce  a  stlU  lower-priced  hose,  perhaps 
99  cents  per  pair  By  this,  they  hope  to 
counter  the  flow  of  imports. 

Although  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
have  been  bleak  for  Hanes.  Roberts  says  he 
expects  "the  last  half  of  1971  to  be  better 
prlmarUy  because  of  expected  Increases  in 
sales  of  L'eggs." 

On  the  other  hand  Blue  Bell  of  Greens- 
boro rerorts  they  are  well  ahead  of  last 
year  and  doing  well"  Roger  LeMattv.  presi- 
dent of  Blue  Bell,  sa>-s  this  is  due  to  their 
"established"  producu  lines,  especially 
Wrangler  Jeans,  that  foreign  competition 
can't    touch." 

LeMatty  claims  Blue  Bell  is  perhaps,  "one 
of  the  most  diversified  textile  Industries  " 
with  a  product  line  ranging  from  work  shirts 
to  knit  wear  Says  LeMatty.  "Foreign  com- 
petition has  taken  the  low  priced  market 
but  our  brand  names  and  styles  are  In 
strong  positions  and  are  staying  ahead  of 
(competition)." 

Denim  and  corduroy  are.  as  of  now.  un- 
touchable by  foreign  competition  and  this 
has  been  Blue  Bell's  salvation,  however  Le- 
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Matty  also  feels  something  "has^o  be  done 
to  stop  the  inflow  of  Imports  He  s  worried 
that  textiles  will  t>e  forced  to  begin  manu- 
facturing overseas  in  order  to  compete  wltii 
low-price  foreign  wages  but  we  dont  want 
that  because  we  want  to  provide  Jobs  here." 
And  Jobs  is  a  touchy  subject  around  Bur- 
lington Industries  which  two  weeks  ago 
closed  three  plants  putting  some  1200  per- 
sons out  of  work  Earlier  800  workers  were 
laid  off  Connie  Robinson,  manager  of  one 
of  the  closed  plants  said  the  shutdowns  were 
"part  of  a  dlvlslon-wide  consolidation 
brought  about  by  foreign  imports  and 
changes  taking  place  in  the  mens  tailored 
clothing  Industry   " 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  U.8  Senate 
sut)committec  on  International  Trade.  Ely 
R.  Callaway,  Jr  president  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries warned  "That  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween wage  rates  and  working  conditions 
throughout  the  world  tends  to  make  the  U.S. 
the  dumping  ground"  for  goods  which  are 
produced  abroad  under  conditions  that  are 
Illegal  in  the  D.S."" 

He  added  that  Japan  Is  the  most  highly 
protected  market  In  the  world  As  a  conse- 
quence, Japan  often  sells  producu  to  Its  own 
people  at  considerably  higher  prices  than 
they    sell    the    same    or    L.mllar    product    to 

Americans   Americans  lose  by  this  practice 

because  we  lose  our  Jobs  as  a  result." 

Callaway  bemoaned  the  fact  that  "Start- 
ing In  1958,  US  textile  Imports  have  steadily 
increased  as  U  S   textile  exports  remain 

relatively  stable  as  of  the  end  of   1970 

was  in  deficit  by  11  6  billion." 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1971  Bur- 
lington's profits  were  down  some  $12  million 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

Cone  Mills'  Connelly  reports  that  denims 
and  corduroy  are  doing  well  and  home  fur- 
nishings excellent  Cone  has  switched  from 
fabrics  that  are  In  direct  competition  with 
imports  Twill  has  given  way  to  more  denim 
and  corduroy  They  are  "getting  Into  knits" 
to  offset  drops  in  sales  of  some  lines  of  prod- 
ucts and  other  lines  are  being  dropped  al- 
together 

Connelly  sees  the  Import  problem  as  "get- 
ting worse  before  it  Improves"  but  realizes 
the  squeeze  in  on  with  other  US  Industries 
Maybe  this  is  good."  he  said  thinking  that 
as  more  Industries  are  pushed  by  imports 
the  sooner  corrective  legislation  will  come 

Dan  River  Inc  also  sustained  a  loss  in 
operations  during  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
although  sales  were  up  7  per  cent  over  the 
■same  period  last  year  Warp  and  double  knits 
are  apparently  the  brlRht  spots  of  Dan  River 
They  expect  an  Increase  of  40  per  cent  in 
these  sales  over  last  vears  figure  of  $26  mil- 
lion 

Speaking  for  Dan  River.  Public  Relations 
Manager  Thomas  L  Georpe  said,  "Imports 
continue  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
operations  Dan  River  Is  especlallv  affected 
because  over  70  per  cent  of  our  production  is 
geared  to  the  manufacture  of  apparel  fab- 
rics and  imports  of  apparel  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  textile  products  coming  into  this 
country" 

In  March,  Dan  River,  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
clerical  administrative  and  related  overhead 
exoenses,  "eliminated""  some  6(X)  persons 

Sustaining  a  loss  during  1970  Dan  River  Is 
expecting  "sales  this  year  will  surpass  those 
of  last  year  by  respectable  margin." 

"Failure  of  the  Administration  to  secure 
Import  control  desplte'repeated  promises  was 
cited  as  a  major  factor  hampering  Dan  River  s 
operations   "  Its  the  same  ol"  song 

What  is  being  done  to  curb  imports  that 
are  so  painfully  affecting  North  Carolina  tex- 
tiles'' The  fair-trade  bill  Introduced  by  House 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wllbtir  Mills  has 
been  tabled  to  "allow  the  Japanese  to  imple- 
ment their  own  trade  restrictions"  Since 
tabling  the  bill  earlier  this  year,  the  Japanese 
have  done  nothing  to  reduce  the  flow  of  tex- 
tiles to  the  US 
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Ingram  or  the  Textile  Manufacturers  Aaao- 
clatlon  says  In  addition  to  import  controls  we 
need  lesa  merger  restrictions  in  this  country 
He  says.  "In  order  for  the  small  mills  to  sur- 
vive they  need  to  merge  in  market  r«s«arch." 
But  the  US.  has  placed  severe  regulations  on 
this  practice. 

Ingram  added.  "Inflation  has  priced  US. 
right  out  of  the  foreign  market  and  we're 
not  making  any  money." 

The  problem  may  indeed  get  worse  before 
It  improves  Just  last  week  NUon  announced 
textiles  are  included  In  a  list  of  products  now 
open  to  trade  with  Red  China.  In  response 
Richmond  Howard.  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  said. 
"We  have  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  trade 
liberalization  with  China  We  have  reason  to 
believe  China  has  a  large  textile  industry,  and 
liberalization  of  trade  opens  a  vast  source 
of  low-wage  Imports  that,  in  addition  to 
those  already  flowing  into  the  U  S  .  will  help 
displace  thousands  of  US   workers. 

Where  will  It  end'  Hopefully  pressure  on 
the  administration  will  soon  yield  results 
Speaking  before  the  subcommittee.  Burling- 
ton's Callaway  said.  "There  is  solid  evidence — 
If  one  will  only  look— that  within  the  1970  s 
the  U  S  economy  as  a  whole  faces  a  major 
threat  to  its  well-being  This  threat  is  from 
excessive  Imports  which  result  not  from  free 
trade  among  nations,  but  from  unfair  trade 
practices    Free  Trade  simply  does  not  exist" 

iHt  VALUE  OF  1MP0R1S  STEADILY  INCREASING 

To  sl»«w  how  much  the  importation  ot  te«tilej  has  ruen  tli« 
Cirolina  FminciJl  Ttni«  has  compiled  this  chart  Irom  the 
Bureau  o(  Census  figures  The  »|ures  are  in  millions  o(  dol- 
lars and  are  a  toUl  (or  all  textiln  and  dothinf. 
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THE  BETTER  TRAITS  OP  MAN 
STILL  LIVE 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  greed  and  selfishness  are  rampant 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  one 
is  apt  to  wonder  whether  there  is  much 
of  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  self-sacri- 
flce  left  in  this  world. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  world  itself  cannot  long 
survive. 

Fortunately,  the  better  traits  of  man  do 
still  live,  although  the  good  deeds  ef- 
fected by  these  traits  apparently  are  not 
considered  news  in  this  day  and  age 

At  this  time  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
one  little  example  of  the  fact  that  kind- 
ness has  not  completely  vanished  from 
the  earth.  It  is  a  short  article  published 
in  Guldeposts  magazine  for  May   1971 

It  relates  to  the  work  of  an  old-time 
Vermonter  and  his  wife  who  live  in  what 
is  called  the  'Northeast  Kingdom"  of 
Vermont. 

The  article  is  self-explanatory,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  read 

What  the  world  of  today  does  not  seem 
to  know  is  that  there  sUU  are  millions 
of  Will  and  Ohve  Gardners. 


They  do  not  seek  to  buy  glory. 

They  do  not  try  to  corrupt  govern- 
ments. 

They  do  not  indulge  in  crimes  of 
violence. 

They  do  not  even  demonstrate  before 
the  microphone  and  the  camera. 

They  just  help  their  neighbors. 

They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  help 
us  to  keep  faith  and  hope 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Qtrirr  Pioplx 

If  you'd  go  calling  at  Will  Gardner's  farm- 
house In  Island  Pond,  Vermont,  In  the  late 
afternoon  of  a  summers  day.  you  might  find 
Win  bent  over  the  white  enamel  sink,  skin- 
ning beets.  Again  and  again,  with  hands  drip- 
ping red.  his  white  shirt  flecked  with  beet 
Juice,  he  moves  to  the  black  stove  to  lift  the 
lids  of  the  kettles  to  test  more  beets  boiling 
away  Then  back  to  the  sink  with  Its  drain- 
boards  stacked  with  pyramids  of  beet  greens 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  you'd  see  his 
paralytic  wife.  Olive,  sitting  at  the  kitchen 
table  sorting  out  recipes  trying  to  find  direc- 
tions for  pickling  beets. 

Day  after  day  all  summer  this  84-year-old 
man — Gardner  by  name  and  gardener  by  na- 
ture— prepares  vegetables  from  his  flelds  for 
freezing  and  canning  Although  he  earned 
his  livelihood  as  an  insurance  salesman,  he 
has  been  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting 
crops  year  after  year  because  he  says  he  likes 
to  see  things  grow 

Of  course  when  his  six  girls  and  four  boys 
were  home  it  was  a  necessity,  but  after  they 
left  the  nest  to  make  homes  of  their  own  he 
was  faced  with  the  problem  as  to  how  he 
could  continue  his  hobby  and  yet  not  waste 
what  the  good  earth  gave  back  to  him. 

Pondering  on  the  needs  of  those  around 
him  he  decided  to  give  his  produce  to  those 
In  want.  So  he  cut  Into  the  kitchen  wall  and 
installed  a  deep  freeze.  However  this  wasn't 
sufflclent  so  he  rented  a  freezer  locker. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  drift,  the  roads 
become  ley  and  the  thermometer  begins  to 
drop.  Will  Gardner  starts  supplying  food  for 
1 1  widows  In  the  little  village  of  East  Charles- 
ton, Vermont,  with  what  he.  with  his  own 
hands,  has  raised,  processed,  packaged  and 
stored  away  He  also  remembers  retired  cou- 
ples who  are  unable  to  work  a  garden. 

Win  Gardner  not  only  helps  feed  hla 
neighbor's  body  but  also  his  spirit  through 
prayer  groups  in  his  home,  which  stem  from 
his  Church  of  the  Naaarene  And  by  his  en- 
couragement of  young  people  to  continue 
their  education,  he  shows  concern  for  the 
whole  man. 


SUMMER  LUNCHES  IN  JEOPARDY 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  the  fate  of 
summer  lunches  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hungry  children  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Quite  honestly.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  It  seems  clear  enough 
that  actions  of  recent  years  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  administration  have  ir- 
revocably committed  this  Nation  to  feed 
poor  children  wherever  the  need  exists. 
Yet,  we  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  a 
long,  hot  summer  and  have  learned  at  the 
final  hour  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  have  the  money  to  ful- 
fill its  commitment  to  help  our  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  school  districts  feed 
their  hungry  children  while  school  is  not 
in  session 

Congress  has  responded  immediately 


by  acting  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  $135  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
summer  meal  service  and  other  child- 
feeding  programs.  The  Department  of 
Agricultures  recent  announcement  that 
it  would  seek  another  $112  million  to  op- 
erate summer  feeding  programs  falls  far 
short  of  the  kind  of  response  needed  to 
finance  the  SUtes'  plans  The  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  that  the  funds  wUl  do 
nothing  more  than  allow  communities 
which  had  programs  last  year  to  serve  as 
many  children  again  this  year.  This 
seems  most  inhuman  in  view  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  families  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  poor. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  In  letters  to 
OBM  Director  George  P  ShulU  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
and  appealed  to  them  to  make  good  on 
the  Federal  commitment  to  feed  hungry 
children 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
held  an  emergency  hearing  to  enable 
Members  of  Congress  to  gain  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  unexpected  financial 
crisis  surrounding  the  summer  meal  pro- 
gram The  Honorable  Roman  S  Oribbs. 
mayor  of  Detroit,  testified  at  that  hear- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  his  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Matob  Roman  S.  Obibbs 

Good  morning.  Mr  Chairman,  Members 
of  the  Committee 

I  am  Joined  here  today  by  John  M  Am- 
berger  and  William  M  Nugent  of  my  staff 
and  by  Dr  WUUam  Clexton,  Detroit's  Health 
Commissioner. 

We  are  here  on  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency. 
There  are  nearly  a  half  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  In  my  city. 
Nearly  100.000  of  them  are  poor,  and  most  of 
them  receive  their  only  full  and  complete 
meal  during  the  nine  months  of  the  school 
year  In  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

To  ensure  that  such  youngsters  continue 
to  receive  adequate  meals  during  the  sum- 
mers. Congress  three  years  ago  provided  a 
Special  Pood  Service  Program  which  last 
summer  enabled  us  to  feed  25.000  poor  youth 
every  day  Our  program  was  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  national  model  Regional  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  urged  us  to  triple 
Its  capacity,  to  serve  75.000  youngsters  every 
day. 

Being  somewhat  more  cautious,  we  deter- 
mined that  we  would  try  to  serve  50,000 
youngsters  every  day  this  year  We  were 
assured  by  Agriculture  officials  that  federal 
funds  would  be  available  to  us  for  as  many  as 
75.000  meals  a  day. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what  It 
means  to  operate  a  program  of  this  size.  One 
does  not  merely  take  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  In  Federal  funds  to  a  local  store 
and  buy  food  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
community  Rather,  we  must  undergo  a  very 
lengthy  and  complex  planning  process  which 
In  our  city  Involves  more  than  2,000  people 
In  addition  to  the  50.000  to  be  served.  It  in- 
volves the  organization  of  recreation  pro- 
grams at  more  than  200  sites  throughout  the 
city,  communication  with  the  50.000  young- 
sters to  be  served,  and  with  more  than  1.600 
local  citizens  who  have  volunteered  to  staff 
the  program  We  cannot  simply  turn  this 
program  on  and  off  as  one  would  turn  a 
faucet. 
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We  were  not  Informed  there  were  any  ad- 
ditional problems  until  about  June  8  when 
the  USDA  regional  office  stated  they  could 
not  formally  approve  our  application  since 
no  funds  were  available.  Alerted  to  the  prob- 
lem last  Wednesday  (16  June),  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
expedited  legislation  concerning  the  SFSP. 
and  both  bodies  have  approved  stop-gap 
funding  legislation  which  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  freedom  to  fund  programs  If 
he  wishes. 

Our  'D  "  Day  for  the  start  of  this  program 
was  the  21st  of  June.  Despite  frequent  con- 
tact by  city  officials  throughout  the  past 
fall,  winter,  and  spring,  the  21st  of  June 
came  and  went  without  final  approval  by 
federal  officials.  Because  of  the  need,  the 
Detroit  Common  Council  advanced  8100.000 
hoping  for  reimbursement  to  make  sure  that 
we  could  start  the  program  on  time,  that 
we  would  not  lose  contact  with  the  young- 
sters as  school  closed,  all  to  ensure  that 
kids  did  not  go  hungry. 

The  Federal  Government  has  left  us  hold- 
ing the  bag  They  have  urged  us  to  man  the 
serving  lines  and  then  In  effect  have  closed 
the  kitchen.  TTiey  have  told  us  now  that  we 
will  be  fortunate  to  serve  even  as  many 
youngsters  as  we  served  last  year 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  for  1.3  mil- 
lion dollars,  yet  Agriculture  claims  the  en- 
tire state  of  Michigan  Is  seeking  only  $636,- 
000.  This  Is  not  strictly  a  Detroit  problem. 
In  the  past  few  days,  members  of  my  staff 
have  checked  throughout  the  country.  We 
understand  that  three  Texas  cities  alone  are 
seeking  more  than  $900,000  In  summer  feed- 
ing money,  yet  Agriculture  lists  the  entire 
state  of  Texas  as  requesting  only  $115,000 
Chicago  Is  seeking  2  5  million  dollars  for  Its 
program,  yet  Agriculture  lists  the  entire  state 
as  needing  only  19  million. 

This  pattern  Is  repeated  throughout  the 
country  A  subsequent  survey  by  my  staff  In 
cicse  cooperation  with  the  US.  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
Indicated  that  Agriculture  has  proposed  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  the  tune  of  46  9  million  dollars.  30  6 
million  of  which  are  to  take  place  beglrinlng 
July  1st.  r  B  B 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  enough  trouble  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  We 
have  no  time  to  develop  programs  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  they 
have  no  Intention  of  Implementing  This 
department  has  fallen  down  disastrously  In 
Its  management  of  this  program 

It  is  to  your  credit  and  to  that  of  your 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  you  have  moved  rapidly 
to  permit  us  to  use  135  million  dollars  of 
Section  32  money  to  feed  young  people  this 
summer  We  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  place  a  limit  of  32  million 
dollars  on  spending  for  this  Special  Pood 
Service  Program  throughout  the  year  That  Is 
a  limit  of  $32  million  against  promised  pro- 
grams of  48  9  million  dollars  Such  Intransi- 
gence with  regard  to  spending,  following  as 
It  does  the  duplicltous  performance  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  demonstrates 
their  total  lack  of  commitment. 

Gentlemen,  time  has  now  run  out — and 
what  we  need  now  is  Immediate  utilization 
by  the  Agriculture  administration  officials  of 
the  funds  that  have  been  made  available  to 
them  through  your  recent  actions. 


PROBLEMS  OP  OUR  RAILROADS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
railroads  have  become  increasingly  ap- 
p-irent  We  have  experienced  yet  an- 
other nationwide  strike;  a  quasi-public 
corporation  has  begun  to  operate  passen- 
ger trains,  and  each  day   brings  word 


of  another  proposed  abandonment  of  a 
i-ail  line. 

The  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. Mr.  John  S.  Reed,  has  addressed 
himself  to  these  problems  and  recom- 
mended some  solutions  which  I  think 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Senate  In  re- 
marks made  in  my  home  State,  he  urged 
greater  cooperation  between  major  rail- 
roads and  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  liniehness  and  thought- 
fulness  of  this  statement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  John  S.  Reed 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  be  with 
you  this  morning.  As  you  may  know.  Topeka 
is  a  principal  office  and  shop  point  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  it  also  contains  our  computer 
and  data  processing  center  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Kansas  Is  a  major  state  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  with  our  track  mileage  ex- 
ceeded— naturally!  only  by  the  great  stale  of 
Texas.  Additionally,  the  headquarters  of  our 
large  trucking  affiliate.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Transportation  Company,  which  operates 
several  thousand  more  miles  of  route  than 
does  the  Railway  Company  Itself,  are  located 
In  Wichita.  Accordingly.  I  feel  right  at  home 
and  in  a  position  to  welcome  you  to  Kan- 
sas for  your  participation  In  these  most  im- 
portant proceedings. 

This  is  a  time  of  g^reat  discussion  and  de- 
bate about  railroads.  Amtrak,  the  Penn-Cen- 
tral  failure,  labor  difficulties,  car  supply  prob- 
lems, and  the  ASTRO  Report  provide  fuel 
for  rhetoric  from  the  halls  of  Congress  to 
small  town  street  corners.  This  heightened 
Interest  in  railroads  and  their  problems  Is. 
cf  course,  desirable — and  In  fact  essential  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  financial  agonies  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  industry,  viewed  as  a  whole,  will. 
I  hope,  provide  impetus  to  the  constructive 
resolution  of  some  of  its  major  problems  By 
the  same  token.  In  publicizing  our  difficul- 
ties, we  of  course  run  the  very  real  risk  of 
creating  a  public  Impression  that  the  rail- 
road body  Is  barely  warm.  Is  beyond  any 
cure,  and  is.  In  fact,  about  ready  for  burial 
That  would  certainly  be  an  undesirable  re- 
action. In  my  view,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
railroad  industry  has  survived  as  well  as  It 
has,  despite  all  of  the  handicaps  placed  upon 
it,  gives  proof  to  its  basic  economic  sound- 
ness. Our  survival  to  date  reemphaslzes  the 
inherent  efficiency  of  the  steel  wheel  on  the 
steel  rail  and  the  high  degree  of  automation 
represented  by  the  railway  freight  train.  The 
condition  of  our  railways  must  be  viewed  in 
proper  perspective,  and  we  should  be  look- 
ing at  the  future  prospects.  The  question  Is: 
Where  can  we  go  from  here  if  some  of  the 
ground  rules  that  have  plagued  us  can  be 
changed? 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  basics  about  America'? 
railroads,  many  of  which  are  often  Ignored 
In  what  is  being  said  and  written  currently. 
To  the  general  public  we  may  too  often  be 
equated  with  a  blocked  street  crossing  or  a 
vanished  passenger  train,  and  the  really  Im- 
portant facts  do  not  receive  an  airing 

For  example,  the  advent  of  Amtrak  created 
the  erroneous  Impression  In  the  minds  of 
many  that  with  a  quasl-government  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains,  railroads  would  no 
longer  have  much  reason  to  exit.  We  on  the 
Santa  Fe  have  always  been  closely  Identified 
with  our  passenger  trains.  We  have  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  keeping  our  fine  fleet  of  trains 
as  a  showcase  to  the  public,  and  have  re- 
tained all  of  the  comforts  and  high  stand- 
ards that  these  trains  have  had  In  the  past. 


But  except  for  people  within  the  transpor- 
tation fraternity.  I  fear  the  overriding  sig- 
nificance of  freight  operations  is  largely  lost 
After  all.  our  ->assenger  trains  were  never 
mere  than  a  minor  source  of  gross  Income, 
although  they  were  a  major  source  of  net 
loss.  In  1970.  Santa  Pes  passenger  revenue 
was  approximately  4'"^  of  gross  revenue,  but 
accounted  for  a  loss  of  close  to  $40  million 

So  the  important  contribution  of  the  rail- 
roads— now  and  historically  -has  been  in  the 
movement  of  freight  For  the  year  1969,  the 
railroads  accounted  for  41  ",  of  all  mter-clty 
freight  trafSc — almost  twice  the  percentage 
of  the  next  two  modes  combined  TTiev  ear- 
ned 46' r  of  all  meat  and  dairy  products 
about  75 '"r  of  canned  and  frozen  foods 
household  appliances,  autos  and  auto  parts 
and  lumber  and  aoout  65"  of  all  chemicals 
and  primary  meia!  products  Here  In  the 
Midwest  railroads  are  essential  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy  and  about  lb",  of  this 
region's  grain  production  tvplcallv  moves  bv 
rail 

The  Importance  of  railroads  was  empha- 
sized during  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion when  It  was  estimated  a  one-month 
railroad  strike  would  among  other  things: 
Reduce  the  gross  national  produce  by  13%, 
raise  the  unemployment  rate  to  \f>''-  shut 
down  the  coal  industry  badly  cripple  metal. 
steel  and  chemlc&i  producers,  and  create  a 
health  hazard  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
chlorine  for  water  purification.  The  lesson 
was  vividly  demonstrated  last  month  during 
the  Signalmen  s  strike 

My  whole  point  here  is  simply  to  reempha- 
slze,  in  case  anyone  has  forgotten,  the  imjMDr- 
lance  of  the  railroad  industry  to  this  country. 
Whatever  problems  are  present  must  be 
viewed  in  this  light 

Problems  in  our  Industry  are  not  new  One 
of  the  reasons  ts  that  those  dealing  with  the 
problems  in  the  past  have  simply  not  faced 
up  to  the  need  for  long-range  solutions — and 
it's  not  for  want  of  studying  and  identifving 
those  problems  As  far  back  as  1932  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Committee  was  created 
with  former  President  Coolidge  as  Chairman. 
and  Barnard  Baruch,  Ai  Smith,  and  other 
prominent  Americans  It.s  report  had  seven 
major  recommendations  that  would  be  just 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  then  .'^nd  m  the 
intervening  years  the  railroad  problem  was 
reviewed  by  any  number  of  congressional 
and  cabinet  committees  It  was  in  1958  that 
there  were  congressional  hearings  that  even- 
tually led  up  to  the  Transportation  Act  of 
that  year,  when  the  authorities  finally  viewed 
with  alarm  the  low  rate  of  return  on  net  In- 
vestment of  the  railroad  Industry  It  was 
demonstrated  that  this  rate  had  dropped 
from  3.95<^-r  in  1956  to  336'7  in  1957  and 
that  it  would  drop  to  less  than  S''^  in  1958 — 
all  In  an  atmosphere  corisidered  to  be  highly 
inflationary,  I  submit  that  if  the  railroads' 
rate  of  return  was  considered  wnh  alarm 
then,  it  must  be  considered  a  state  of  utter 
emergency  today  when  we  find  that  for  :96Q 
the  return  was  2,3 '7  and  for  1970  less  than 
1.5'^.  During  this  intervening  period  from 
1959-69  railway  freight  charges — and  here  I 
refer  to  average  revenue  per  ton -mile  rather 
than  any  index  of  freight  rates — aeclined 
about  Tr.  while  the  cost  of  food,  housing, 
and  apparel  all  rose  about  25'.  We  simply 
must  be  able  to  generate  a  rate  of  return 
sufflclent  to  support  the  tremendous  outlay 
necessary  for  wages,  capital  Investment 
(Santa  Fe  alone  has  spent  »2  billion  since 
World  War  II  on  plant  and  equipment), 
everyday  expenses  and  dividends  The  ma- 
jor responsibility  rests  upon  the  railroads, 
but  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  shippers  as  well 

Whenever  the  word  Government"  Is  men- 
tioned, one  solution  is  always  suggested  these 
days:  TTiat  of  nationalization  Those  of  you 
who  may  have  heard  or  read  a  talk  that  1 
recently  gave  at  the  Chicago  Traffic  Club 
know  how  opposed  I  would  be  to  such  a  solu- 
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tlon.  but  I  suggest  If  you  study  the  question 
youll  have  little  dlfflcuJty  In  agreeing  that 
nationalization  Is  not  the  answer,  and  that, 
It  fact,  discussion  of  It  neediesaly  draws  at- 
tention away  from  consideration  of  the  real 
issues.  Two  points  must  be  considered:  First, 
what  we  know  of  nationalization  from  our 
own  and  others'  experience,  and.  secondly, 
what  it  would  cost — now  and  in  the  future. 
We  tried  nationalization  once  In  World 
War  I.  when  the  Federal  Ocvernment  man 


settling  out  on  a  campaign  with  our  grain  suggest    the   7%    Investment   tax  credit-so 

shippers,  through  direct  contacts  and  an  ex-  successful  In  the  sixties— be  restored      ^^^ 

tensive  advertising  program  throughout  the  (7)  The  public  generally  i  think  is  fed  un 

BCdwest  to  encourage  better  car  utilization  with  the  nerlodlr  i.fwir  ^h^  ih,  k     .     ^ 

during  the  1971  harvest    I  have  high  hopes  ^  eiUstencf^  v!.^  ,h         n       L*'^  ""*"* 

this  season  will  see  few  if  any  car  shorti^  °^  uri^  ^m^To^r         ^ T"''*  ""^^"«'y 

problems  on  Santa  Fe  m^„   f^^      ,"'  ^°™  °^  compulsory  arbitra- 

We  also  ask  the  cooperaUon  of  regulators  '^Z,^,  ^T^Z  ^^'^.r.^'^^^n'^    '^*'"'  "'  * 

such  as  yourselves  in  the  matter  of  plant  ra-  Tn  "^.  ,°  ,^^  ^^'°l'°  Congress,  includ- 

tlonallzatlon.    Modern   communlcatrons   and  uo^n    Ae  1^^",!^,^?,'*'^^!^°'^  ^'^'"'°'''^«- 

^^..^v  .^ transportation    have    limited    the    need    for  reht^it^n    .^  .,"'  I»  a  step  in  the 

aged  to  lose  92  million  a  day  trying  to  run      many  of  the  agency  sUtions  scattered  across  "„".   ^"^'^'on    because   It   at   last   gives   us 

the  railroads.  By  contrast,  in  World  War  U.      the  countryside    Continued  maintenance  of  w^I,        °t""  "Oetract  expression  of  concern 

the  industry  remained  in  private  hands  and      stations  when  the  customers  can  be  Just  as  .  °_  *._  ^L     commend  to  you  a  bill  prepared 


did  well  enough  to  pay  federal  taxes  alone 
of  13  8  billion. 

A  look  at  the  nationalized  railroads  of 
other  countries  makes  the  evils  of  national- 
ization even  clearer  than  our  own  experience 
In  England,  even  with  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  route  miles  since  1948  (30.000  vs. 
12.500)  the  British  RaUways  still  lost  over 
»350  million  In  IBM  In  1969  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  various  devices  provided  a  mas- 
sive 1355  million  transfusion,  which  produced 
by  modest  paper  profit. 

In  other  countries  the  picture  of  railroads 
under  nationalization  is  even  bleaker  In  1968 
the  French  National  RaUways  were  balled 
out  to  the  tune  of  1477  million.  The  Italian 
sute  Railways  had  a  deficit  of  MIO  million. 
■|  and.  notwithstanding  a  renowned  passenger 

|«  service,    the   Japanese    lost    t37S    million     I 

[I  could  list  them  all.  but  suffice  It  to  say  that 

the  story  of  nationalized  railroads  is  one 
staggering  deficits 

In  making  these  comparisons.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  op- 
erating capabilities  of  railroad  men  in  na- 
tionalized   systems    Their    performance    can 
I)  be  enviable  and  many  of  the  statistical  com- 

Ij  partsons  are  not   valid   because   ol   the   vast 

differences  in  the  service  mix  and  emphasis 
on  passenger  operations.  The  inefflctencles 
occur  not  so  much  from  the  operations  them- 
selves as  from  the  political  permeation  of  the 
entire  enterprise.  This  frequently  turns  It 
Into  a  welfare  operation  performing  services 
that  do  not  meet  the  test  of  economics,  and 
the  staffs  are  loaded  up  with  unneeded  em- 
ployes, sometimes  as  a  convenient  means  of 
reducmg  national  unemployment  statistics. 
Finally,  there  is  usually  an  adoption  of  social 
welfare  rate  structures  favoring  pressure 
groups  in  the  society  and  which  have  caused 
the  perpetuation  of  unjustified  branch  lines 
and  branch  line  services  In  those  countries 
I  submit  there  is  nothing  In  anyone's  ex- 
perience in  nationalization  which  commends 
it  for  use  here  It  solves  no  problems  and  In- 
vites a  host  of  new  ones. 

The  second  point  about  natlonaliaation  is 
the  Initial  cost.  No  one  really  knows  what  it 
would  be.  but  a  recent  study  estimates  the 
price  in  the  United  States  for  government 
takeover  (based  on  fair  market  value  of  as- 
seU)  at  60  bilUon  dollars  In  addition,  our 
projections  indicate  »36  billion  will  be  needed 
In  Just  the  next  ten  years  to  finance  neces- 
sary Unprovemenu  in  plant  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  transportation 
needs  of  the  economy  And  remember,  na- 
tionalized railroads  pay  no  taxes,  while  In 
IB6S  the  American  railroad  Industry  paid  over 
one  billion  dollars  to  local,  state  and  national 
taxing  bodies. 

How  can  our  shippers  help'  A  prime  prob- 
lem (as  we  all  know)  is  equipment  utiliza- 
tion. We  simply  must  have  cooperation  In 
making  maximum  use  of  our  cars  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  Santa  Fe  we  estimate  that  in 
March  1971  144  days  were  expended  per  car 
for  each  load  handled  by  our  covered  hoppers 
We  call  on  our  shippers  for  help  in  reduc- 
ing the  time  necessary  for  handling  a  ship- 
ment We  have  asked  their  cooperation  In 
the  success  of  our  clean  car  campaign   A  good 


;TthoutTh°emTepr^nts  a^t^lly      {""^^V^ :tT^''^  ^^  ''^Z''^''''''''  ^^■ 
r    drain    on     our     resources.     I     S^'io^l^ruTes"'^  '^'^  •""  "^^'^ 

(a)  Let  the  parties  fight  It  out. 

(b)  Appoint  a  fact-finding  board  to  make 
non-blndlng  recommendations. 

(c)  Submit  to  binding  arbitration. 

(d)  Appoint   a   panel    to  select   the   most 


well  served 
unnecessary 

should  not  take  months  and  years  to  obtain 
authority  to  close  them.  Moreover.  In  many 
cases,  discontinuances  have  been  denied 
when  there  was  no  real  economic  need  for 
the  service  I  call  on  you  as  regulators  to  take 
a    "second   look"  at  these  matters  and    Join 


with   us   in  eliminating   unnecessary  service      reasonable  of  the  "final  offers"  of  the  parties. 


by  expediting  handling  of  these  cases 

The  same  reasoning  holds  true  for  branch 
line  abandonments.  We  don't  file  for  aban- 
donments out  of  any  malice.  If  a  branch  line 
can  pay  its  way.  we  certainly  want  to  keep  It. 
however.  If  it  cannot  and  serves  no  real  eco- 
nomic need,  it  is  in  no  one's  best  long-range 
interest  to  retain  it.  and  It  should  not  take 


I  think  this  approach  would  guarantee  no 
more  strikes  of  serious  proportions  and  offers 
a  very  fair  approach  to  resolution  of  these 
disputes. 

(8)  In  the  general  area  of  regulations, 
what  is  needed  is  an  overhauling  of  the 
substantive  niles  which  govern  us.  and  for 
that  matter,  a  hard  look  at  the  organization 
of   our   regulatory   agencies.  There  has  been 


months    and    even    years    to    effectuate    an  

abandonment    I   sometimes   feel   that  sUte  much  talk  of  coinbrmng  all  VederaT  regula" 

at      commisisons   have   what   might   be   called   a  tlon  of  transportation  Into  one  agency   Thto 

of      knee-jerk  reaction  to  applications  for  aban-  is  certainly  an  area  deserving  careful  study 


donment  and  file  protests  without  really 
studying  the  facts.  Maintaining  outmoded 
branch  lines  detracts  from  our  ability  to 
make  necessary  Investment  in  productive  fa- 
cilities and.  In  fact,  aggravates  the  car  sup- 
ply problem  by  requiring  us  to  commit  cars 
to  little-used  service,  often  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time 

In  both  these  areas  I  urge  regulators  not 
to  do  what  was  done  with  passenger  trains. 
For  too  long  we  were  forced  to  operate  trains 
which  clearly  lost  money  and  plainly  were 
not  patronized.  For  some  railroads  this 
placed  the  total  financial  integrity  of  the 
company  in  Jeopardy  For  our  part,  we  sur- 
vived, but  at  a  cost  of  millions  which  could 
have  been  expended  for  much  needed  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  improve  service  to  our 
shippers  Now  the  pa&esnger  service  Is  In 
public  hands — a  direct  result  of  ignoring  the 
economics  involved  for  far  too  many  years. 
I  hope  we  have  all  learned  a  lesson  from 
this! 

In  another  area  of  government,  we  ask  the 
help  of  Congress  in  these  areas 

( 1 )  Barriers  to  common  ownership  of  dif- 
ferent transportation  modes  should  be  re- 
moved. All  transportation  companies  should 
be  free  to  offer  the  widest  range  of  services. 

(3)  We  need  greater  freedom  In  pricing  our 

services.    Historically    we    have    been    badly      _   _,       _    „ . .„ 

shackled  In  our  ability  to  compete  by  rigid      network  to  serve  as  the  backbone  of  a"sophis" 


study, 
but  as  Chairman  SUfford  has  pointed  out. 
our  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  unless  the 
basic  laws  are  changed— whether  adminis- 
tered by  one  or  several  agencies  We  need  to 
see  changes  In  basic  rules  and  expedited 
handling  In  the  areas  I  have  Indicated  earlier. 

For  example,  this  week  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  grant  all  railroads  blanket 
authority  to  substitute  truck  transportatloc 
for  agricultural  commodities  when  rail  cars 
are  in  short  supply  This  Is  a  very  desirable 
step  in  relieving  car  shortages  and  in  mini- 
mizing protests  in  branch  line  abandonment 
cases  and  is  a  step  which  the  ICC  can  take 
without  seeking  a  change  in  existing  law 

I  said  earlier  that  the  major  responsibility 
for  solving  the  earnings  dilemma  rested  upon 
the  railroads  themselves.  Dnfortunately,  in  a 
capital-intensive  business  such  as  ours  It  re- 
quires endless  millions  of  dollars  to  effect  the 
changes  In  plant  that  can  lead  to  better  serv- 
ice and  greater  pwtronage  Pew  railroads  can 
maintain  a  major  capital  Investment  program 
such  as  we  have  accomplished  on  the  Santa 
Fe  into  which  one  billion  dollars  have  been 
plowed  into  plant  and  equipment  In  the  last 
ten  years  That  Is  the  kind  of  money  It  takes 
to  equip  a  railroad  with  continuous  welded 
rail  throughout  most  of  Its  main  line  mile- 
age;   provide    a    microwave    communication 


rules  covering  rate  changes 

(3»  Our  national  policy  should  encourage 
mergers  In  the  interest  of  more  economical 
and  efficient  utilization  of  railroad  plant  and 
equipment. 

(4»  Railroads  should  be  freed  from  dis- 
criminatory local  taxation  A  bill  prohibiting 
this  passed  the  Senate  last  session  and  I  un- 
derstand will  be  considered  in  both  houses 
soon  I  solicit  your  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

(5)  The  principle  of  government  participa- 
tion In  highway  grade  crossing  protection 
and  separation  is  weU  established  for  the 
federal  highway  system  I  urge  this  approach 
to  be  extended  to  all  state,  county  and  local 
roads. 

(6)  I  Invite  your  study  of  two  congressional 
blUs.  one  calling  for  a  national   freight  car 


tlcated  electronic  information  and  control 
system,  and  to  pay  for  other  major  facilities 
such  as  our  new  automated  classification 
yard  at  Kansas  City.  Those  are  the  considera- 
tions that  have  suggested  the  direct  or  Indi- 
rect financial  support  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

However,  there  are  some  lesser  areas  of 
self-help  In  which  improvement  can  also  be 
made  One  recent  example.  In  which  the 
ICC  gave  a  welcome  assist,  was  the  execu- 
tion of  a  trackage  rights  agreement  between 
Santa  Fe  and  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
which  has  permitted  us  to  bring  Norfolk  & 
Western  trains  directly  into  our  new  yard 
at  Kansas  City,  thus  saving  many  hours  of 
delay  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  in 
making  crosstown  deliveries  for  Interchange. 
Application    for    these    trackage    rights    wu 


deal  of  the  delay  is  occasioned  bv  shloner  de  corporation,  and  the  other  known  as  the  fll«»  March  9  and  was  very  expeditiously  ap- 
tention  of  equipment  and  there  is  n^rntv  of  ^»"'^'*  Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  Proved  May  19  This  Is  precisely  the  sort  of 
room  for  iniprovement  ^"*  ""'*  "*  le^'K^^l  'o  Increase  car      mutual    cooperation    which    '-   -—•.-'    '-' 


For    r,nr    n.,^     »,  ^  Supply  and  increase  the  ability  of  the  weaker 

ror  our    part,    we    are    at    this   moment     railroads  to  finance  new  equipment.  Also.  I 


is  essential   for 
all  of  us  to  practice. 
Even  on  the  research  front,  where  federal 
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assistance,  in  all  fairness,  Is  needed,  there  Is 
also  opportunity  for  railroads  to  help  them- 
selves. One  recent  project  Is  development  of 
a  proposed  coaxial  train,  designed  to  permit 
substantially  higher  speeds  on  existing 
tracks.  We  are  sponsoring,  vrith  DOT.,  an 
8,000  ft.  test  track  here  In  Kansas  near 
Wichita  to  test  various  track  support  sys- 
tems, and  hopefully  develop  Improvements 
In  conventional  track  structure.  We  have 
also  helped  in  the  construction  of  DOT  's 
high-speed  test  track  at  Pueblo  where  experi- 
mental vehicles  operating  at  speeds  In  excess 
of  200  mph  will  be  tested 

Then  a  word  about  the  quality  of  rail- 
way performance  This  Is  an  area  In  which 
the  national  network  Is  no  stronger  than 
Its  weakest  link  and  a  tightening  up  must 
occur  by  all  members  of  that  network  It  can 
be  done  and  I  would  offer  you  an  example 
Last  week  Santa  Pe  received  the  esteemed 
Harrlman  Gold  Medal  Award  for  ranking 
first  In  employe  safety  among  all  major  rail- 
roads. We  achieved  a  record  of  4.36  Injuries 
per  million  man  hours,  a  figure  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  industry  generally.  I 
mention  this  not  to  brag  about  Santa  Pe's 
safety  p>erformance  but  to  show  what  can 
be  done  when  a  company  really  puts  It  mind 
to  something  While  employe  and  passenger 
safety  has  always  been  a  matter  of  top  prior- 
ity In  the  operation  of  a  railroad.  Santa  Pe 
decided  In  1968  to  take  a  new  approach  to  an 
old  problem.  In  a  nutshell,  we  rose  from  a 
ranking  of  19th  place  in  1968  to  first  place  In 
1970  and  achieved  a  reduction  of  73%  In 
our  Injury  ratio  In  that  2-year  period  We 
are  now  focusing  new  attention  on  our  loss 
and  damage  program  and  have  Just  reor- 
ganized our  whole  approach  to  the  matter 
of  quality  control  of  freight  operations — 
and  I  hope  that  the  results  of  this  cam- 
paign may  be  equally  as  rewarding  as  our 
approach  to  the  safety  problem. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  If  there  is  any 
me.ssage  that  I  have  for  the  regulators  of  our 
railways,  it  would  be  this  I  urge  you  to  re- 
examine your  Interpretation  of  what  con- 
stitutes "the  public  Interest"  In  your  de- 
liberations on  such  matters  as  rates,  facili- 
ties, and  services  Was  It  really  In  the  pubUc 
Interest  to  require  a  railroad  to  perpetuate 
year  after  year  a  branch  line  train  whose 
revenue  passenger  load  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand?  Could  the  financial 
losses  from  such  services — running  Into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and.  In  some  cases, 
millions  of  dollars  per  year— be  better  ap- 
plied elsewhere'  Again,  Is  It  In  the  public 
Interest  to  deny  the  retirement  of  sparse- 
Iv  used  branch  lines — or  at  least  to  require 
time-consuming  delays  Involved  In  extensive 
investigations  of  self-evident  abandonment 
situations?  Please  bear  In  mind  the  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  cash  reserves  of  railways 
when  timely  relief  is  not  granted  For  those 
of  you  who  are  so  close  to  home  In  this 
wonderful  grain  country  of  ours,  consider 
whether  the  avoidable  losses  of  this  tvpe 
could  not  be  better  applied  in  the  public 
Interest  to  the  acquisition  of  new  freight 
cars  In  which  to  haul  our  grain  and  have 
more  adequate  funds  with  which  to  main- 
tain the  plant  and  equipment  by  which  It 
Is  transported. 

If  a  change  of  viewpoint  does  not  occur.  It 
will  be  tragic  indeed  at  some  future  date — 
With  the  railroads  flat  on  their  backs— to  call 
upon  a  freight-oriented  Amtrak  to  step  In 
and  carry  out  In  one  fell  swoop  the  Ufe-eav- 
Ing  steps  that  were  Indicated  all  along.  We 
must  have  the  courage  and  good  common 
sense  to  evaluate  the  situation  In  the  light 
of  the  1970'8  and  to  act  accordingly. 

I  am  still  an  enthusiastic  optimist  about 
our  nation's  railroads;  about  the  need  this 
country  has  for  them;  about  the  growth  of 
that  need  In  the  years  ahead:  and  about  our 
ability  to  work  out  our  problems  if  only  the 
cooperation  of  all  concerned  can  be  obtained. 
Under  those  conditions,  the  basic  economic 


soundness  of  railway  transportation  will  pre- 
vail, and  the  entire  nation  will  be  Indebted 
to  you  for  the  part  that  you  will  have  played. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  at- 
tentlMi. 


FROM  NUREMBERG  TO  MYLAI 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenneth  J.  Hodson.  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  June  18.  1971  The  address 
is  entitled  "From  Nuremberg  to  Mylai" 
and  merits  the  consideration  of  all 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  war  crimes. 

Major  General  Hodson  is  retiring  from 
his  post  as  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Army  after  a  brilliant  career  char- 
acterized by  many  substantial  achieve- 
ments. He  posse-sses  a  highly  enlightened 
legal  mind,  and  an  understandmg  heart. 
and  Is  responsible  in  large  degree  for  the 
drafting  and  enactment  of  the  Militar>- 
Justice  Act  and  other  pieces  of  construc- 
tive legislation  in  the  f^eld  of  military 
justice 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Recort). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  Nuremberg  to  Mylai 

Until  1965,  lew  people  had  any  knowledge 
of  or  Interest  In  military  law.  Commencing 
with  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
In  about  1965.  the  system  of  military  Justice 
entered  the  public  spotlight,  largely  because 
of  rising  antl-Vletnam  sentiment  and  a  series 
of  court-martial  trials  In  which  that  senti- 
ment was  expressed.  The  first  case  Involved 
Lieutenant  Howe,  who  was  convicted  of  using 
contemptuous  language  against  President 
Johnson.  Howe  had  carried  a  placard  In  the 
public  square  at  El  Paso.  Texas,  denouncing 
the  President.  The  second  case  involved  Dr. 
Levy,  who  was  convicted,  among  other  of- 
fenses, of  refusing  to  train  Green  Beret  per- 
sonnel In  certain  medical  procedures.  The 
third  case  Involved  27  soldier  prisoners  in  the 
Army  stockade  at  San  Francisco.  These  sol- 
diers were  In  confinement  for  absence  with- 
out leave  and  desertion,  stemming  basically 
from  their  dislike  of  the  Vietnam  war.  When 
they  tried  to  present  a  list  of  complaints  to 
the  commander  and  refused  to  return  to  their 
cells  when  so  ordered,  they  were  charged 
with  and  most  of  them  were  convicted  of 
mutiny.  Even  though  the  findings  and  sen- 
tences were  subsequently  drastically  reduced, 
this  case  generated  at  least  two  books  critical 
of  the  Army  and  its  military  Justice  system 

Finally,  there  is  the  My  Lai  Incident  and 
the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley.  Until  the  trial 
of  Lieutenant  Calley.  critics  generally  con- 
demned the  system  of  military  Justice  as 
denying  to  an  accused  any  semblance  of  a 
fair  trial.  Some  of  the  most  violent  criticism 
was  based  on  Interviews  with  defendants  who 
had  been  convicted  by  court-martial.  The 
couplet  by  Alexander  Pope  is  Just  as  pertinent 
today  as  It  was  when  he  penned  it  250  years 
ago: 

"No  thief  ere  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

In  any  event,  but  mostly  because  of  antl- 
Vletnam.  antimlUtary  sentiment,  there  was 
fairly  widespread  condemnation  of  mllltar\' 
Justice  However  the  professional  reporters 
who  observed  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley 
have  generally  been  high  In  their  praise  of 
the  fairness  of  the  system  of  military  Jus- 
tice. These  reporters  were  Impressed  by  the 
modern  system  of  Justice  which  they  found 
Some  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  land- 
mark   decisions    of    the    Warren    Supreme 


Court — which  had  brought  about  such  a  rev- 
olution in  criminal  Justice  In  State  courts, 
such  as  the  Mapp  case,  and  the  Gideon.  Esco- 
beda.  and  Miranda  cases — had  been  followed 
in  the  mllltar>'  for  years  They  were  amazed 
at  the  broad  right  to  pretrial  discovery  en- 
joyed by  a  soldier  and  at  the  liberality  of 
military  appellate  review,  including  the  right 
to  a  review  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence — 
rights  that  are  enjoyed  by  few  defendants 
tried  by  civilian  courts 

I  am  proud  of  our  system  of  military  Jus- 
tice I  am  convinced  that  Congress  has  done 
a  good  Job  In  canrlng  out  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  It  has  effectively 
drawn  a  good  balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  to  a  fair  trial  and  the  need 
of  our  society  for  an  effective  armed  force 
I  think  I  should  also  add  that  the  com- 
manders of  today's  Army  are  convinced  that 
discipline  Is  enhanced  more  by  the  fair 
treatment  of  the  offender  than  by  the  Iron- 
handed  punishment  of  the  past  But.  as  you 
can  see  by  the  title  of  my  address.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  talk  about  the  administration 
of   military   Justice. 

I  am  going  to  talk  briefly  about  war 
crimes — about  the  rules  of  land  warfare 
and  their  application  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam Hopefully,  I  may  be  able  to  clarify 
some  misconceptions  that  have  been  gener- 
ated by  the  My  La!  incident 

The  history  of  early  warfare  is  replete 
with  Instances  of  savagery  The  only  rule  ap- 
plicable to  early  warfare  was  the  law  of  the 
tooth  and  the  claw,  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
the  survival  of  the  winner,  and  the  death  or 
enslavement  of  the  loeer  With  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  ethic,  and  the  development 
of  the  rules  of  chivalry,  certain  rules  of  land 
warfare  came  to  be  recognized  One  must 
understand  that  these  rules  developed  at  a 
time  when  wars  were  small  armies  were  tiny 
and  were  led  by  professional  soldiers  Knight- 
hood was  In  flower  and  chivalry  flourished 
It  was  in  the  Interest  of  the  mllltorj'  leaders 
of  those  days  to  recognize  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  employment  of  violence,  if  only 
for  their  own  self-preservation 

Several  factors  have  complicated  the  de- 
velopment and  observance  of  rules  of  land 
warfare.  The  first  is  that  warfare  has  stead- 
ily become  more  deadly  and  more  dllHcalt 
to  restrict  as  weapons  became  more  deadly 
and  more  generalized  m  their  application 
Further,  as  the  rules  were  always  based  on 
the  last  war.  weapons  and  tactics  were  al- 
most invariably  outrunning  the  rules,  thus 
making   It  difBcult   to    apply   them 

Secondly,  the  religion -oriented  concept  of 
Just  and  unjust  war.  which  was  advocated 
by  St  Augustine  In  400  AD  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  In  1200  AD.  led  to  savagery  on  the 
battlefield  simply  because  the  loser  was  lU- 
ways  considered  to  be  unjust,  and  thus  nas 
thought  not  to  deserve  any  mercy  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  Just  and  unjust  war  Is  still 
with  us.  The  Soviet  bloc  espouses  socialist 
wars  of  "national  liberation  '  as  Just.  All 
other  wars,  to  them,  are  unjust 

The  third  obstacle  to  observance  of  rules 
of  land  warfare  Is  the  human  or  nationalistic 
reaction  to  a  rule  which  runs  In  the  face  of 
the  Darwinian  principle  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  .*!  remark  attributed  to  Bismarck  Il- 
lustrates this  He  allegedly  said,  "I  can't  Im- 
agine any  head  of  state  losing  a  war  merely 
because  of  some  rules  " 

Despite  these  obstacles  however,  hy  1825, 
there  were  sufficient  recognized  rules  of  war- 
fare to  warrant  Hugo  Grotlus'  setting  them 
down  In  his  book,  "The  Law  of  War  and 
Peace  "  These  rules  had  long  been  known  and 
respected  For  example,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  In  1416  Shakespeare  has  Henry  V 
charge  his  troops  as  follows 

"We  give  express  charge,  that  In  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  noth- 
ing compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing 
taken  but  paid  for.  none  of  the  French  up- 
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braided  or  abused  In  disdainful  language:  for 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom, 
tbe  gentlest  gamester  U  the  soonest  winner." 
After  the  Battle  of  Solfertno  In  1859.  the 
Red  Cross  was  born,  and  the  concept  of 
humane  treatment  of  wounded  prisoners 
was  given  great  impetus.  A  few  years  later  in 
1863.  during  the  ClvU  War  in  the  United 
States.  Dr  Pranz  Ueber  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity was  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln 
to  draft  rules  of  land  warfare  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  Northern  Armies  during  that 
conflict,  which  because  it  was  Influenced  by 
the  Just/  unjust  philosophy  was  marked  by 
incidents  of  savagery.  There  followed,  as  time 
passed,  the  Hague  and  Oeneva  Conventions, 
which  eliminated  the  concept  of  Just  and  un- 
just war  Under  these  conventions,  it  made 
no  difference  who  started  the  war  or  for  what 
reason.  The  rules  were  designed  to  protect 
all  persons  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  to  prohibit  unnecessary  suffering  of 
combat  and  noncombst  personnel,  and  to 
make  it  easier  to  achieve  peace. 

Two  basic  rules  govern  combat.  The  first 
Is  the  rule  of  necessity  Violence  is  permitted 
-Qly  if  It  can  be  Justified  by  military  neces- 
sity. Second,  there  is  the  rule  of  proportion- 
ality, which  means  that  the  violence  applied 
to  accomplish  an  objective  must  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  objective  sought.  For  ex- 
ample, one  round  of  sniper  fire  from  a  village 
In  Vietnam  will  not  Justify  a  B-52  raid  to  de- 
stroy the  village  and  all  of  its  inhabitants 
Let  us  now  take  up  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  warfare — the  law  of  wax 
A  war  crime  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  war 
If  we  apply  the  criminal  process  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war  crimes,  how  do  we  go  about  It? 
War  crimes  are  not  new  War  crimes  trials 
are  not  new.  For  example,  in  1474.  Sir  Peter 
Hagenbach  was  tried  by  an  international 
tribunal  at  Brelsach  for  his  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  the  population  of  an  area  of  Ger- 
many It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  to 
discover  that  his  defense  was  that  he  was 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  terrorize  the  Inhablianu.  The  de- 
fense was  rejected,  and  Hagenbach  was  con- 
victed and  executed  A  more  recent  war 
crimes  trial  involved  Captain  Wlrz  who  was 
convicted  and  executed  In  1865  because  of  his 
Inhumane  treatment  of  Northern  prisoners 
at  Andersonvllie  during  the  Civil  War. 

It  may  also  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn 
that  this  State  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est war  crimes  trials  Many  in  thU  room 
know  about  the  Sioux  uprising  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  Minnesota  in  1862  under  the 
leadership  of  Little  Crow.  The  arson,  loot- 
ing, rape,  murder,  scalping  and  mutilation 
lasted  a  week  By  all  accounts,  it  was  the 
bloodiest  Indian  massacre  the  West  ever 
knew.  The  estimates  of  those  klUed  ranged 
from  800  to  2.000  The  women  and  chUdren 
captives  were  treated  brutally 

Colonel  Slhley.  the  Army  commander,  con- 
vened a  military  commission  to  try  thoae 
engaged  In  the  raids  and  nrassacres  They 
were  generally  charged  with  ■participation  in 
murders,  outrages  and  robberies,  ■  and  evi- 
dence of  participation  In  one  of  the  battles 
was  sufficient  for  conviction,  proof  of  per- 
sonal commission  of  a  crime  was  not  neces- 
sary In  a  little  over  a  month,  392  had  been 
tried,  and  306  were  sentenced  to  hang  Be- 
cause of  political  pressure.  President  Lincoln 
Intervened,  ordered  the  records  of  trial  for- 
warded to  Washington.  He  approved  the 
death  sentence  as  to  38  Individuals,  and  they 
were  hanged  at  iUnkato  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas. 1862.  Lincoln  upheld  death  sentences 
only  as  to  those  whose  records  of  trial  showed 
personal  maltreatment  of  captives  or  wanton 
murder  of  civilians  He  rejected  the  theory 
of  guilt  based  on  mere  participation,  just  as 
this  theory  of  guilt  was  to  be  rejected  at 
Nuremberg  some  85  years  later 

In  1902  Brigadier  General  Smith  of  the 
Army  was  convicted  by  court-martial  of 
ordering  his   troops  to  conunlt  atroclUea  Ui 


the  Philippines.  ThU  U  the  essence  of  the 
order  General  Smith  gave:  "I  want  no  pris- 
oners. I  wish  you  to  kill  and  burn  The  more 
you  kill  and  burn,  the  t>etter  you  will  please 
me  All  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

those  10  years  of  age.  or  older,  are  to  be 
killed  ■•  General  Smith  was  sentenced  only  to 
a  reprimand,  because  the  evidence  Indicated 
that  his  troops  did  not  carry  out  his  orders 
However,  by  order  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  he  was  retired  from  the  Army 

At    the    conclusion    of    World    War    I,    the 
Allies   had    a   list   of   806   alleged    war   crim- 
inals   which    they    presented    to    Germany 
Germany  refused    to  deliver  the  defendants 
and  asserted  that  it  would  try  Its  own  war 
criminals.    Twelve    were    tried    by    German 
courts,   six  were  convicted  and  six  were  ac- 
quitted  Two  Interesting  ca«es  were  Involved 
A  submarine  commander  who  sank  the  Dover 
Castle,  an  Allied  hospital  ship,  was  acquitted 
because  of  bis  defense  ^hat  he  had  sunk  the 
ship  on    the  basis  of   intelligence  furnished 
to  him  that  the  ship  was  carrying  munitions 
and    troops     Although    the    Intelligence    was 
erroneous,  his  belief  was  deemed  to  be  rea- 
sonable, and  his  acquittal  followed    On   the 
other  hand,  the  submarine  commander  who 
sink  the  Handover  Castle,  a  Canadian  hos- 
pital ship,  under  similar  circumstances  was 
convicted     However    he    was   convicted    be- 
cause he  had  machine  gunned  the  survivors 
During  World   War   II.   the   Allies   became 
concerned  that  if  aggressive  action  were  not 
taken   to  punish   atrocities  or   violations  of 
the  rules  of  war,  these  rules  would  offer  little 
deterrence    in    the    future    The    Nuremberg 
trials  were  an  attempt  to  apply  the  criminal 
process  to  punish  individuals  who  violate  the 
law   of   war.   Just   as  we   apply   the  criminal 
process  to  the  prevention  of  domestic  crime 
These  trials  have  been  condemned  as  being 
the   enforcement   of   Justice   by    victors,   but 
there  was  no  reasonable  or  practical  alterna- 
tive   These  trials  have  also  been  condemned 
because  they  are  said  to  have  applied  ex  post 
facto  standards.  This  Is  not  so    There  were 
three     categories    of     crime       Plrst,     crimes 
against  peace,  or  the  crime  of  waging  aggres- 
sive war  This  category  was  a  violation  of  the 
pact  of  Paris— the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  The 
second    category    was    crimes    against    hu- 
manity, which  relate  to  the  deportation  and 
death    of    thousands   of   slave    laborers   and 
Jews    It    was   considered    that   this   type   of 
conduct  was  violative  of  the  basic  rights  to 
which   all   people  of  the  world  are  entitled 
Prohibitions  against  such  crimes  were  a  part 
of    the   customary    law    of    war    long   before 
World  War  II    The  third  category  consisted 
of   conventional    or   customary    war   crimes, 
such   as   mistreatment  of   prisoners  of   war, 
which  were  covered  by  the  Hague  and  Oeneva 
Conventions. 

One  aspect  of  the  war  crimes  at  Nuremberg 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
comment  is  the  so-called  defense  of  superior 
orders  Since  the  time  of  Bismarck,  German 
law  provided  that  superior  orders  would  t>e 
no  defense  to  the  commission  of  a  crime 
The  British  and  American  military  field 
manuals  provided,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
superior  orders  would  be  a  defense  As  we 
approached  the  end  of  the  war.  in  fact  In 
November  1944,  we  changed  our  field  manual 
to  provide  that  superior  orders  will  bar  con- 
viction If  the  accused  did  not  know  and 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  know 
that  the  order  was  illegal  This  is  the  rule 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Nuremberg  tribu- 
nals, and  It  Is  the  rule  which  Is  applied  in 
Vietnam  today 

The  World  War  II  trials  for  the  violation 
of  customary  rules  of  land  warfare  involved 
two  types  of  criminal  responsibility  In  the 
Malmedy  massacre,  we  have  an  example  of 
the  direct  r«s.>3nslbllity  of  a  commander  for 
war  crimes  There,  an  order  by  Hitler  to  take 
no  prisoners  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
was  passed  down  through  the  chain  of  com- 
mand  and   resulted  in   the  execution  of  86 


U.S.  soldiers  by  their  German  captors  Three 
general  officers.  16  other  officers,  and  55  en- 
listed men  of  the  Sixth  Panzer  Army,  in- 
cluding Its  commander.  General  Dietrich. 
were  tried  and  convicted  by  a  US  military 
commission  In  this  Instance,  commanders 
were  held  responsible  because  they  had  or- 
dered or  authorized  war  crimes.  The  defense 
of  superior  orders  was  rejected  because  an  or- 
der to  take  no  prisoners  would  be  Illegal  as 
It  would  clearly  violate  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tions. 

An  example  of  the  second  type  of  criminal 
responsibility— indirect  responsibility— Is  the 
Yamashlta  case  The  Yanaashlta  case  Is  some- 
times erroneously  cited  as  holding  a  com- 
mander responsible  for  every  criminal  act  of 
his  subordinates.  In  fact,  the  case  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  a  commander  is  respon- 
sible for  taking  reasonable  action  to  keep 
his  soldiers  from  violating  the  rules  of  land 
warfare  Yamashlta  was  charged  with  125 
specifications,  the  first  of  which  alleged  the 
murder  of  some  25.000  Plllplno  civilians  The 
defense  contended  that  Yamashlta  did  not 
know  of  these  war  crimes  and  therefore  could 
not  be  held  responsible  The  court  rejected 
this  defense  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  In- 
conceivable that  Yamashlta  could  have  been 
unaware  of  such  gross  and  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  land  warfare.  In  short. 
the  court  found  from  the  evidence  that 
Yamashlta  did  know  of  these  widespread 
atrocities  and  did  nothing  to  halt  them. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  have  grown 
out  of  the  My  Lai  Incident  One  question 
that  is  frequently  asked  Is  this  How  can 
you  maintain  discipline  In  the  Army  If  sol- 
diers are  p>ermUted  to  question  every  order? 
The  people  who  ask  this  question  are  think- 
ing of  an  order  of  doubtful  legality,  where- 
as. Invariably,  the  orders  we  are  concerned 
with  are  those  which  are  obviously  and 
plainly  Illegal. 

In  the  Calley  trial,  for  example,  there  was 
testimony  that  he  was  following  orders,  and 
there  was  testimony  that  no  orders  were 
given  As  a  matter  of  law,  however,  the  Judge 
instructed  the  members  of  the  court — the 
military  Jury,  that  la — that  an  order  to  kill 
unresisting  human  beings  in  the  custody  of 
our  forces  would  be  an  Illegal  order  He  then 
Instructed  the  court  that  an  illegal  order  Is 
not  a  defense  If  the  accused  knew  that  U 
was  Illegal  or  If  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and 
understanding  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, know  that  it  was  illegal  The  court's 
findings  show  that  it  rejected  the  defense 
of  superior  orders. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  so-called  defense 
of  superior  orders— which  might  better  be 
called  the  non-defense  of  superior  orders — 
I  am  usually  asked,  "Is  the  average  soldier 
trained  so  that  he  can  make  the  fine  legal 
dlsUnctlon  between  a  legal  and  an  illegal 
order'"  As  I  have  Indicated,  fine  distinctions 
are  not  required  We  hold  him  responsible  for 
obeying  an  Illegal  order  only  when  the  order 
Is  one  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  and  un- 
derstanding would  know  to  be  illegal  Hold- 
ing him  to  this  standard  is  not  too  great  a 
burden.  It  is  not  more  unusual,  or  no  more 
of  a  burden,  than  holding  the  average  per- 
son responsible  for  knowing  when  he  can  act 
in  self-defense  Yet.  I  would  say  that  the  law 
of  self-defense  is  more  complex  In  applica- 
tion than  the  law  relating  to  the  so-called 
defense  of  superior  orders 

The  second  quesUon  that  I  am  asked  ts 
"Why  do  you  hold  an  Infantryman  resjjon- 
slble  for  killing  a  few  people  in  a  village 
when  you  would  not  hold  the  pilot  of  an 
aircraft  responsible  for  dropping  bombs  on 
the  same  village  and  killing  hundreds'"  This 
question  was  answered  at  Nuremberg  The 
tribunal  gave  the  following  example  If 
bomba  are  dropped  on  a  railway  yard,  a  le- 
gitimate mlliury  target,  and  one  of  the 
bombs  falls  on  a  nearby  house,  killing  the 
civilian  occupant!,  the  bomber  pilot  will  be 
excused.   "But."  said  the  tribunal.  "That  l»'^ 
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entirely  different,   both  In  fact  and  In  law, 
from  an  armed  force  marching  up  to  these 
same  railroad  tracks,  entering  those  houses " 
abutting    thereon,    dragging    out    the    men, 
women,  and  children,  and  shooting  them  " 

A  third  misconception  that  I  hear  is  that. 
If  the  Yamtishlta  principle  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  our  senior  command- 
ers could  be  tried  and  held  responsible  for 
war  crimes  committed  by  their  troops  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Yamashlta  principle  does 
apply  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  but,  as  I 
have  said  previously.  Yamashlta  stands  for 
the  principle  that  a  commander  must  take 
reasonable  action  to  control  his  troops.  Ya- 
mashlta was  convicted  because,  knowing  that 
his  troops  were  committing  atrocities,  he  did 
nothing  to  stop  them  On  the  other  hand, 
an  examination  of  the  actions  of  our  com- 
manders In  the  Vietnam  conflict  shows  con- 
tinued concern  that  our  soldiers  conduct 
themselves  ih  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
warfare  Clearly,  the  trials  and  convictions 
of  members  of  our  Army  for  violations  of 
well-known  rules,  which  by  training  and  re- 
peated emphasis  become  a  part  of  a  soldier's 
response  to  combat,  show  our  Intent  to  meet 
our  obligations  under  International  law. 

The  rules  of  land  warfare  that  we  are  ap- 
plying In  Vietnam  are  based  upon  World  War 
11  experience  In  Western  Europe.  Our  mili- 
tary lawyers  are  faced  with  a  difficult  prob- 
lem of  applying  those  rules  to  a  different 
kind  of  warfare  In  Vietnam  Further,  the 
enemy  has  shown  a  total  disregard  for  those 
rules  I  think  that  most  of  you  will  agree 
that  we  should  not  throw  the  rules  of  war- 
fare out  merely  because  the  enemy  has  done 
so.  It  Is  no  defense  to  a  war  crime — In 
World  War  II,  Korea,  or  today — to  say  that 
the  enemy  has  committed  worse  crimes  Ap- 
plying these  rules  to  the  Vietnam  conflict 
requires  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  command- 
ers to  establish  strict  rules  of  engagement 
In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
necessary harm  to  Innocent  civilians  Fur- 
ther, our  commanders  must  Investigate  al- 
leged war  crimes,  and  when  the  evidence  so 
warrants,  they  must  place  the  alleged  of- 
fenders before  an  appropriate  tribunal  Were 
they  to  do  otherwise,  they  would  not  only 
be  guilty  under  the  Yamashlta  principle,  but 
they  would  also  return  warfare  to  the  law 
of  the  Jungle,  the  law  of  the  tooth  and  the 
claw  The  fact  that  obedience  to  the  law 
of  war  Is  made  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the 
war  Itself,  and  by  the  disregard  of  all  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  by  the  enemy,  makes 
the  commander's  Job  a  difficult  one,  but  one 
which  he  must  face  up  to. 

In  President  Roosevelt's  action  dismissing 
General  Smith  for  his  part  in  the  atrocities 
In  the  Philippines  In   1902.  he  stated 

"The  very  fact  that  warfare  Is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  afford  Infinite  provocation 
for  the  commission  of  acts  of  cruelty  by 
Junior  officers  and  enlisted  men,  must  make 
officers  In  high  and  responsible  position 
peculiarly  careful  In  their  bearing  and  con- 
duct so  as  to  keep  a  moral  check  over  any 
acts  of  an  Improper  character  by  their  sub- 
ordinates" 

President  Roosevelt's  words  are  Just  as 
applicable  to  today's  commanders  as  they 
were  In  1902 


TEXTILE    IMPORTS 

Mr  AIKF:n  Mr  President,  although 
Vermont  lost  nearly  all  of  its  textile  in- 
dustry som«  years  ago,  I  cannot  help 
being  concerned  by  the  fact  that  we  may 
soon  be  called  upon  Ui  make  a  choice 
between  economic  isolation  and  the  loss 
of  an  industry  employinR  nearly  2  4  rnll- 
Hon  people  in  tlie  United  States 

For  that  reason,  I  have  read  with  par- 
ticular Interest  the  scanty  news  reports 
of  Ambassador  at  Large  E>avid  Kennedy's 


mission  to  the  textile-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East 

While  Ambassador  Kennedy's  discus- 
sions on  textiles  m  Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong  are  receiving  some  attention 
in  the  press,  the  reports  are  not  very 
complete. 

However,  they  do  serve  to  highlight 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issue  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  have  under- 
taken to  find  out  a  few  facts  relating  to 
Ambassador  Kennedy  s  mission 

Our  textile  problems  with  Japan  are, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

However,  I  would  like  to  cadi  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  import  more  man- 
made  apparel  items  from  Taiwan  than 
we  do  from  Japan 

We  import  practically  as  much  man- 
made  apparel  from  Korea  as  from  Japan 
while  our  imports  of  manmades  from 
Hong  Kong  fall  only  slightly  below  these 
levels. 

Not  only  is  the  magnitude  of  these 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States  ex- 
ceedingly great,  but  the  rates  of  prowth 
at  which  they  have  been  flooding  the 
US  market  are  astronomical 

Should  the  current  rates  of  growth  of 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States  con- 
tinue— rates  now  running  as  high  as  75 
percent  a  year  from  some  countries — the 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
are  obvious 

For  example,  the  manmade  apparel 
Industry  could  be  virtually  eliminated  in 
the  near  future  tis  a  result  of  abnormally 
low  cost  textile  imports — imports  which 
customarily  sell  in  the  U.S  market  well 
below  what  they  are  sold  for  in  the  ex- 
porting country,  and  with  the  apparel  in- 
dustry will  obviously  go  the  fiber  and  fab- 
ric producers,  under  heavy  pressure 
themselves  from  imports,  which  provide 
the  materials  for  apparel  products 

The  plant  liquidation  rate  in  both 
these  sectors  of  the  textile  lndustr>'  is  al- 
ready very  great 

The  loss  of  a  major  U.S.  industry  is 
not  a  welcome  prospect  in  a  struggling 
economy 

Its  ramifications  in  human  terms  is  es- 
pecially dismaying  m  this  instance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  2 '2  million 
workers  are  employed  m  the  textile  in- 
dustry with  roughly  a  million  of  these  in 
apparel  alone 

Unfortunately,  these  workers  do  not 
possess  skills  that  can  be  readily  adapted 
to  other  lines  of  work. 

They  are.  for  the  most  part,  low  skilled 
minority  groups  in  the  larger  cities  where 
the  apparel  industry  is  established  or  in 
the  smaller  rural  communities  where  the 
fiber  and  fabric   producers  are  located. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  rising  un- 
employment and  increasing  plant  liqui- 
dation in  the  textile  industry,  the  admin- 
istration is  making  every  effort  to  halt 
these  damaging  trends  without  trigger- 
ing new  barriers  to  international  trade. 

For  these  reasons.  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy IS  attempting  to  reach  voluntary 
agreements  with  Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong  whereby  their  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States  may  continue  to 
grow  but  at  a  slower  pace. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  encouraging  to 


leam  that  the  Flepublic  of  China  has 
shown  great  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation for  our  situation. 

Ambassador  Kennedy  left  Taipei  with 
the  major  elements  of  an  agreement 
worked  out 

Even  though  the  Republic  of  Chmas 
exports  to  the  US  market  are  currently 
growmg  ai  well  over  60  percent  a  year, 
that  country  agreed  to  slow  that  growth 
during  the  next  5  years  io  a  rate  slightly 
below  9  percent — roughly  equal  to  the 
average  growth  of  its  economy. 

Our  fnends  m  Taipei  have,  indeed, 
negotiated  with  us  m  good  faith  on  an 
issue  that  is  as  important  to  them  as  it 
IS  to  us 

Korea  is  also  our  friend,  and  I  had  ex- 
pected a  similar  reception  for  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  in  Seoul. 

But  if  my  mformation  is  correct,  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
Korea  on  the  textile  issue  was  all  the 
more  startling  when  contrasted  with  the 
cordial  reception  in  Taiwan 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  continued  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Korean  economy 

That  is  obviously  the  case  in  Taiwan 
as  well 

Consequently,  in  his  discussions  in 
Seoul,  Ambassador  Kenned}'  asked  only 
that  Korea  slow  its  growth  of  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  to  a  level  ap- 
proximating the  growth  of  the  Korean 
economy — around  8  percent  in  recent 
years. 

Since  the  U.S.  market  absorbed  20  per- 
cent more  textile  exports  from  Korea  in 
1970  than  in  1969.  it  seems  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  suggest  a  reduction  in  future 
growth  rates  to  approximately  8 '-2  per- 
cent per  year. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  assist  Korea  in  finding  new  textile 
markets  as  well  as  cushioning,  'jy  other 
means,  any  foreign  exchange  losses  that 
might  possibly  occur 

I  find  it  rather  discouraging  and  dis- 
heartening to  leam  that  Korea  has  re- 
fused to  seriously  consider  the  US,  pro- 
posal with  Ambassador  Kennedy. 

I  find  this  especially  so  when  I  recall 
that  we  fought  3  long  years  for  Korean 
independence  and  have  since  spent  $5 
billion  for  her  economic  development  as 
well  as  another  $3.2  billion  on  a  miliUry 
shield  for  Korea 

Korea  speaks  of  a  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States 

Yet  if  her  reaction  to  our  textile  prob- 
lem, which  she  is  in  a  position  to  help 
resolve,  is  any  indication  of  her  role  in 
this  special  relationship,  then  I  can  only 
conclude  that  Korea  expects  all  the  bene- 
fits to  flow  in  her  direction 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  a  reexamination  of  our 
special  relationship — in  every  detail — is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Friendship  is  a  two-way  street,  and  it 
implies  understanding  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  both  parties 

I  hope  Korea  will  reconsider  the  cru- 
cial elements  of  true  friendship — and  the 
mutual  benefits  that  flow  from  such  a 
relationship — because  that  is  precLsely 
what  we  are  now  comp>elled  to  do 
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If,  however,  Korea  does  not  agree  to 
cooperate,  the  effect  vbIII  be  felt  far  be- 
yond our  relations  with  a  single  coun- 
try or  our  concern  for  a  single  industry. 

I  have  been  and  still  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  quotas 
by  the  Congress  but  it  may  be  we  will 
have  no  other  recourse. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  textile  industry  but  am 
calling  attention  to  a  situation  which,  if 
not  resolved,  can  lead  us  into  greater 
economic  isolation  with  more  harmful 
results  to  our  already  distressed  domes- 
tic industry 


RURAL    AND    SMALL    TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  a  good 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine  sent  me  a 
letter  to  the  editor  that  was  published  m 
the  Denver  Post  The  letter  very  effec- 
tively points  out  a  compelling  need  in  our 
country  today  to  concentrate  more  on 
riiral  and  small -town  development. 
I  was  very  glad  to  read  this  expression 
ll  of  public   concern   about   a   nationwide 

||  problem  of  the  utmost  importance.  As 

the  Senate  knows,  since  assuming  the 
chairmanship  on  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  rural  developed  a  new 
major  thrust.  Considerable  progress  is 
bemg  made,  and  we  expect  in  the  near 
future  to  present  major  legislation  In 
this  area  Massive  migration  to  cities 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  Government 
must  put  forward  every  effort  to  make 
living  and  working  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  more  attractive. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pasmcss.  Businessmen  Need  To  Unite 

We.  who  surround  the  small,  rurai  com- 
muQlUes  In  America,  are  only  too  well  aware 
of  what  U  happening  today. 

The  exodus  of  the  small  farmer,  the  small 
businessman,  is  on  an  alarming  increase.  A 
thoughtful  look  at  facta  and  figures  can  give 
us  a  pretty  good  reason  why  this  is  happen- 
ing 

The  small  farmer  U  continually  faced  with 
Increased  costs  in  land,  machinery,  machin- 
ery repair,  labor,  high  food  and  clothing 
coats — to  say  nothing  of  the  staggering  high 
interest  rates. 

The  small  businessman,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  sales  volume  that  his  big, 
city  cousin  enjoys,  feels  It  Is  necessary  to 
raise  the  price  on  his  goods  so  that  he  may 
b«  able  to  stay  in  business 

Consequently,  the  small  farmer  Is  forced  to 
look  for  lower  coets  in  the  closer,  large  cities. 
Tot  If  he  doesn't,  he  will  soon  find  himself 
out  of  the  farming  business  Unlike  his  small 
town  cousin,  the  farmer  can  lose  his  crop. 
which  he  has  worked  hard  throughout  the 
year,  planting  and  cultlTatlBg.  In  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

But  does  his  friendly  co-partner,  the  small 
town  businessman  take  this  blow  from  na- 
ture Into  consideration?  Seldom  Especially 
If  the  farmer  is  starting  out  on  his  own  with 
a  young,  growing  family. 

The  man  who  Is  older,  and  has  more  ex- 
perience and  capital  behind  him.  can  go 
ahead  as  usual  and  succeaafuUy  do  business 


with  bis  small  town  merchant  friend.  t7nIor- 
tunately.  these  sort  of  "good  credit  risks"  are 
far  and  few  between  In  today's  farming. 

Those  who  are  thought  of  as  in  the  "good 
credit  risk'  category  are  those  farmers  who 
were  able  to  start  out  In  the  farming  busi- 
ness when  market  prices  for  wheat  and  cattle 
were  tops — prices  which,  I  might  add.  haven't 
been  seen  since  the  '40*8. 

Then,  we  have  those  who  have  inherited 
their  farm.  They  are  not  burdened  with  that 
extra  worry  of  paying  for  the  place  Thus, 
with  the  false  feeling  of  "success ",  these 
"spoon-fed  "  youngsters  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  making  the  farm  a  paying  thing 
as  they  are  interested  in  partying  and  social- 
izing. 

Now  we  have  the  latest  kind  of  "farmer  " — 
the  blg-tLme  Investment  gambler  ajid  trader. 
He  generally  comes  from  the  ranks  of  top- 
paying  professional  men — doctors,  lawyers, 
corporations,  etc  With  lack  of  places  to  In- 
vest his  money,  he  Jumps  Into  the  company 
or  private  car  and  heads  for  the  typical, 
small  communities  There  he  grabs  up  the 
biggest  and  best  piece  of  land  available  Be- 
fore now,  this  has  been  the  biggest  and  best 
tax  write-off  gimmick  going  for  the  blg-tlme 
investment  gamblers. 

This  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  big  spend- 
ers does  not  care  whether  his  newly  pur- 
chased land  Is  prof>erly  farmed.  For  those 
whom  he  gives  the  opportunity  to  farm  It. 
they  are  only  In  reality,  eking  out  a  mere 
existence,  while  he,  Mr  Big,  takes  the  larg- 
est chunk  of  income  and  reinvests  it  in  more 
land. 

As  for  the  small  town  businessman,  he 
couldn't  care  less  about  them.  He  makes  his 
purchases  where  his  own  realm  of  living  ex- 
ists 

Then  there  are  the  neighboring  farms  sur- 
rounding Mr  Big's  ground  These  farmers 
are  faced  with  his  blowing  dirt  on  their 
growing  Selds,  his  broken  fences  and  the 
moisture-sucking,  rapid  spreading  weeds.  It 
Is  not  hard  to  envision  the  results  of  this 
kind  of  monstrosity  taking  place  in  rural 
America. 

Since  we  are  already  aware  of  the  dilemma 
of  the  small  farmers  and  the  small  town 
businessmen,  we  should  get  together  as  con- 
cerned people,  work  hard  and  consistently 
until  this  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  Is 
straightened  out 

If  we  doo't  get  concerned  and  now.  there 
will  be  only  death  for  the  small  rural  com- 
munities throughout  America.  Consequently, 
the  whole  people  of  America  will,  in  time, 
suffer 

Many  a  great  naUon  has  fallen  because  of 
Its    failure    to   recognize   the   Importance   of 
Its  rural   communities.    In   reality,   they  are 
the  backbone  of  every  great  nation 
A  Concerned  Parmer's  Wife, 

Mrs.  RlCHAKO  W,  Bl^NCKEN. 

Flacij«,  Colo 


UNTRUTHS  ABOUT  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  recently, 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine 
of  June  6  contained  an  article  by  Arnold 
Beichman  concerning  the  calumnies  that 
Americans  are  ^«lllng  about  their  coun- 
try. The  article,  entitled  "Six  Big  Lies' 
About  America."  shows  how  so  many  so- 
called  intellectual  members  of  the 
"liberal  establishment"  In  America 
spread  untruths  about  our  great  Nation, 
mainly  through  an  unthinking  prejudice 
that  somehow  will  not  let  them  accept 
true  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  »iiat  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Six  "Bio  Liks'  ABotrr  Amebica 
(By  Arnold  Beichman) 
The  culture  of  a  free  society  becomes  se- 
riously corroded  when  lies  circulate  freely  as 
truths;  when  an  unsupported  assertion  is 
accepted  as  a  statement  of  fact  rather  than 
as  something  to  be  proved,  when  the  line 
between  possibility  and  certainty  becomes 
Invisible 

In  political  discourse,  one  expects  lies  and 
half-truths:  politicians  are  not.  after  all, 
phllosopher-klngs  In  culture,  however,  when 
lies  begin  to  be  accepted  as  worthy  of  debate 
by  our  enormously  powerful  social  critics  and 
literary  intellectuals  a  crisis  in  values  follows. 
Culture  cannot  long  withstand  perversions 
of  truth.  When  culture  becomes  politics, 
revolutionary  politics  In  particular,  there 
can  be  no  criterion  for  truth  and  Its  In- 
separable companion,  rationality,  for  then 
every  man  is  his  own  Judge  of  truth  with 
the  right,  if  he  so  chooses,  to  force  his  truth 
on  the  refractory  As  Andr*  Malraux  once 
wrote:  "The  path  that  leads  from  moral  rea- 
soning to  political  action  is  strewn  with  our 
dead  selves" 

America  today  Is  a  country  about  which 
more  lies  are  told  by  Americans  than  were 
ever  dreamed  of  In  Moscow,  Peking  or  Havana. 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  The  earlier 
highwater  mark  of  such  lying  came  in  the 
nlneteen-thlrtles  when  leading  American 
Intellectuals  transformed  a  nauseating  ty- 
rant (see  Robert  Conquests  "The  Great 
Terror"'  for  confirmation  of  my  description) 
Into  a  democratic  socialist  and  the  personi- 
fication of  a  free  culture — far  superior,  of 
course,  to  "capitalist"  culture  Within  the 
memory  of  many,  there  were  young  people 
In  the  English-speaking  democracies  who 
swore  they  would  not  fight  for  king  or 
country — the  famed  Oxford  pledge — while  at 
the  same  time  they  demanded  a  system  of 
collective  security  gainst  Fascism,  but  with- 
out rearmament. 

What  is  new  is  that  lying  through  the 
perversion  of  language  or  distortion  of  visi- 
ble fact  Is  now  widely  accepted  as  normal,  so 
long  as  these  derelictions  are  created  by 
"progressives"  around  "progressive"  issues 
Take  a  little  lie:  the  misuse  of  the  phrase 
"underground  press"  to  describe  the  left- 
radlcal-counterculture  newspapers,  all  of 
which  are  obtainable  on  most  43d  Street 
newsstands  or  on  street  corners  from  the 
East  Village  to  Halght-Ashbury  The  phrase 
"underground  press  '  formerly  defined  pub- 
lications which  had  to  circulate  secretly, 
from  hand  to  hand,  because  they  were 
against  a  repressive  government,  against  a 
ruthless  establishment,  determined  to  punish 
publishers  of  such  publications  There  was 
an  underground  press  in  Czarlst  Russia,  ets 
there  is  one  today  in  Communist  Russia  An 
underground  press  existed  In  France  during 
the  Nazi  occupation  It  didn't  sell  at  any 
kiosks  in  Paris  any  more  than  a  samizdat 
paper,  like  Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  sells 
at  kiosks  In  Moscow. 

Our  "underground"  newspapers  and  books 
are  sold  openly  and  widely  with  full  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  a  Molotov  cocktail  or 
how  to  make  false  claims  for  '"lost"  travelers' 
checks  so  you  can  live  In  the  US  on  "no  dol- 
lars a  day  "  About  the  worst  fate  that  can 
befall  the  publishers  of  our  "underground" 
papers  is  bankruptcy  Why,  then.  Is  it  the 
fashion  to  refer  to  this  press  as  the  "under- 
ground press"  when  so  clearly  it  Is  not? 

Or  take  the  word  "blind,"  a  one-way  ad- 
jective which  is  attachable  only  to  un- 
progresslve  political  positions  Robert  HeU- 
broner,  the  economist  likes  to  talk  about 
"blind  antl-Communlsm,"  but  no  true 
progressive  could  ever  say.  for  example, 
"blind  antl-Fasclsm-""  On  the  contrary,  one 
must  aXu>ays  condemn  a  Fascist  dictatorship, 
but  one  need  condemn  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship only  once  a  year — say.  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  second  invasion  of  Ossecho- 
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Slovakia — or  during  some  particularly  hor- 
rendous event.  To  keep  harping  about  Com- 
munism makes  you  a  "blind  antl-Com- 
munlst.""  To  praise  Communist  revolutions 
as  a  significant  modernizing  force  is  to  be 
an  unsentimental  realist,  a  scholar;  to  be 
doubtful  Is  to  be  "'blind'  to  reality 

My  concern  here  is  not  to  catalogue  little 
lies  but  to  discuss  Big  Lies  about  America, 
the  Big  Lies  which  are  now  common  cur- 
rency among  so  many  American  social  critics 
and  their  followers 

I — AMERICA   IS   EITHER    ALREADY    A   TACIST   COUN- 
TRY   OH   ON    THE    ROAD    TO    FASCISM 

This  Is  all  agreed,  among  the  social  critics 
I  am  discussing,  but  there  U  some  dispute 
as  to  how  soon  before  American  Fascism 
becomes  real  Fascism.  This  Isn't  as  absurd 
as  It  sounds.  After  all.  If  a  polemicist  an- 
nounces over  the  radio,  television.  In  a  news- 
paper cr  magazine  or  in  a  best-selling  book 
that  America  is  a  Fascist  country.  It  might 
be  considered  zany  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment So  you  get  around  this  problem  In 
rationality  by  distinguishing  between  'Pas- 
clsm""  and  "real  Fascism,"  without  ever  mak- 
ing It  clear  what  the  distinction  might  be 

Charles  Reich  In  "the  Greening  of  Amer- 
ica"' tells  us  that  America  is  at  "the  brink 
of  an  authoritarian  or  police  state  "  He  tells 
us  that  "today  |ln  America  |  both  dissent 
and  efforts  at  change  are  dealt  with  by  re- 
pression," The  Harvard  Crimson  a  few  months 
ago  announced  with  dramatic  precision  that 
America  will   be  living   under   "real  Fascism 

.  .  belore  three  years  are  over"  Prof  Herbert 
Marcuse  has  said  that  "a.s  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, one  C8m  speak  with  complete  Justi- 
fication of  an  incipient  Fascism"  in  America 
A  few  sentences  later  in  the  same  Interview 
he  disclosed  the  existence  In  America  of 
"preventive  Fascism  " 

Prof.  Philip  Slater  of  Brandels  has  written 
that  "liberals  will  be  given  the  choice,  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  or  so.  between  partic- 
ipating In  seme  way  the  new  culture  and 
living  under  a  Fascist  regime."  Mel  Wulf, 
legal  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  has  as  his  formulation  sentences  like: 
"Though  we  are  not  yet  a  Fascist  state  In 
general  "  or,  "Though  we  are  not  now  a 

{XJllce  slate  in  general 

The  usefulness  of  this  charge  that  America 
Is  now- or  Is  about  to  go  Fascist  Is  that  It  Is 
such  a  Big  Lie  that  n  >  evidence  Is  needed 
to  prove  It;  or  better  yet,  everything  is  evi- 
dence, whatever  is  handiest  Recently  the 
handy  evidence  was  found,  of  all  places.  In 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  Cansida,  follow- 
ing last  fall's  assassination  of  the  Quebec 
Labor  Minister  by  terrorists  Trudeau's  "po- 
lice-state" measures  meant — I  heard  this 
charge  made  in  a  lovely  Central  West  Park 
cooperative  apartment — that  America  was 
next.  You  dldn  ;  have  t :i  prove  that  Ttu- 
deau's  decrees  were  Fascist:  the  mere  decla- 
ration that  they  were  Fascist  was  to  Imply 
that  these  decrees  were  fjermanent  and  that, 
therefore.  Canada  had  embarked  on  the  road 
lo  Fascism  Thus,  a  correspondent  for  The 
New  Republic,  writing  from  Montreal  as  a 
self-described  "draft-refusing"  American, 
said:  "The  morning  of  Oct.  16  .  .  .  the 
country  chosen  as  a  refuge  and  wh'se  gov- 
ernment all  praised  for  Its  tolerance  had 
suddenly,  without  warning,  become  a  po- 
lice state." 

And  since  America  Is  Canada's  overbearing 
next-door  neighbor  and  since  Canada  dare 
not  sneeze  without  first  obtaining  America's 
Imperial  permission,  be  assured  that  Fas- 
cism's next  stop  Is  America 

Thus  by  constant  reiteration  that  America 
Is  pre-  or  proto-Fascl.st.  America  becomes 
Fascist  and  all  the  scholarly  qualifiers,  like 
"Incipient"  or  "preventive"  or  "not  yet  a 
Parclst  state  In  general"  get  blurry  and  re- 
dundant. In  this  atmosphere,  any  unpleasant 
or  awful  event  In  America  can  be  trans- 
formed  Into  living   documentation   that   we 


now  live  In  Amerlka.  Such  demonology  can 
so  easily  turn  a  doubtful  future  Into  the 
undoubted  present — I  think,  therefore  It  is. 
This  sort  of  "noncognltlve"  cognition  was 
ably  defined  by  George  Lufcacs.  the  eminent 
Hungarian  Marxist  "It  Is  the  Stalinut  ten- 
dency to  exclude  everywhere  so  far  as  pos- 
sible any  sort  of  mediating  concepts  and  to 
bring  into  direct  connection  the  crudest  mat- 
ters of  fact  with  the  most  abstract  the- 
oretical positions  ■' 

Take  this  question  Does  anybody  really 
think  that  President  Nixon.  Vice  President 
A?new  and  Dr  Kissinger  would  dare  Impose  a 
Fascist  rejjlme  on  America  or  that  they  are 
contemplating  such  a  coup  d'itat?  There  are 
Intellectuals  who  regard  It  as  highly  reaction- 
ary or  at  best  naive  lo  ask  such  a  question, 
since  It  implies  there  is  possible  doubt  as 
to  such  a  conspiracy  Not  to  believe  that 
the  nations  leaders,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
military-industrial  complex  are  planning  a 
Fascist  takeover  is  to  demonstrate  that  one 
has  been  brainwashed  Into  a  stale  of  political 
cretinism  And  to  demand  some  proof  of  such 
conscious  (or  unconscious")  plotting 
is  to  place  oneself  solidly  In  their  camp  Were 
I  to  argue  that  Fascism  means  something 
specific  or  were  I  lo  suggest  that  there  Is  a 
huge  difference  between  being  a  Republican 
Incumbent  President  desperately  anxious  to 
be  re-elected  and  being  an  "Incipient"  Fas- 
cist, the  grudging  concession  might  be 
"Well,  maybe  Nixon  hasn't  got  there  yet.  but 
give  him  time  and  you'll  see  "  While  It  Is 
permissible  to  add  up  every  act  of  Injustice  In 
America  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  Fascism, 
to  use  a  similar  "ethical  calculus"  about 
other  countries,  where  acts  of  injustice  are 
systemic,  not  episodic,  to  prove  their  "Fas- 
cism" would  be  Impermissible 

The  more  scholarly  and  objective  way  to 
pin  the  "Fascist"  label  on  America  is  to  blur 
the  distinction  between  this  country  and  the 
U.8.S  R  For  example,  the  historian  Howard 
Zlnn  has  written  When  the  United  States 
defines  the  Soviet  sphere  as  totalitarian'  and 
the  West  as  free,'  it  becomes  difficult  for 
Americans  to  see  totalitarian  elements  In  our 
society,  and  liberal  elements  in  Soviet  so- 
ciety. Moralizing  in  this  way.  we  can  con- 
demn the  Russians  in  Hungary  and  absolve 
ourselves  in  Vietnam   ' 

Let  Zlnn's  Russian  peers  try  to  organize  a 
Moscow  version  of  a  ■'March  on  Washing- 
ton "  or  demand  an  end  to  Soviet  occupations 
of  foreign  territory  or  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion against  ethnic  minorities  and  hell  see 
the  difference  between  'totalitarian  ele- 
ments" In  America  and  totalitarian  elements 
In  the  Soviet  Union  But  Zlnn  knows  all 
this — and  still  he'll  keep  repeating  this  same 
old  equation  about:  US  totalitarian  ele- 
ments equals  Soviet  liberal  elements 

The  greatest  purveyor  of  the  canard  about 
Fascist  America  is  the  mylhopoeic  Professor 
Marcuse,  whose  phrases,  'repressive  toler- 
ance "  and  "the  democratic  educational  dic- 
tatorship of  free  men.  "  remind  me  of  Robe- 
spierre's defense  of  the  Terror  "The  revolu- 
tionary government  is  the  despotism  of 
liberty  against  tyranny  '"  When  one  begins  to 
turn  culture  Into  revolutionary  politics,  the 
rhetoric  of  paradox  Is  a  most  useful  weapon, 
like  the  New  Left  phrases  "creative  disorder" 
(I.e. — preventing  a  pro-Vietnam  war  meeting 
from  taking  place  at  Harvard)  or  "creative 
vandalism"  Ue — destroying  10  years  of  a 
professor"s  research  notes  during  a  building 
occupation)  In  the  same  category  Is  Tom 
Hayden's  description  of  student  revolution- 
aries as    "guerrillas  In  the  field  of  culture." 

11 AMERICA  IS  GUILTY  OF  GENOCIDE 

If  one  argues  that  genocide  is  something 
like  what  happened  at  Auschwitz  or  Katyn 
Forest,  the  argument  shifts  America  Is 
guilty  of  cultural  genocide,  ethnic  genocide, 
psychic  genocide — all  of  which  are  ipso  facto 
as  bad  as  physical  genocide.  If  It  is  argued 
that  Chlna"8  overwhelming  of  Tibet,  Stalln"s 


seizure  of  the  Baltic  countries  and  the  dis- 
persal of  their  populations,  and  Soviet  coun- 
terrevolutionary invasions  of  East  Germany. 
Hungary  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  mlghl 
be  considered  acts  of  culttiral  or  ethnic 
genocide,  and  that  the  Kremlin's  suppression 
of  Russian  inlellectual  life  is  metaphorical 
genocide,  the  retort  may  be  that  all  this  Is 
"cald  war"  propaganda  If  the  debater  is 
too  young  to  have  experienced  the  cold  war, 
the  answer  may  be.  "So  what?  Russia  is  bad 
but  America  is  worse."' 

Usually,  the  rebuttal  Is  that  the  debater 
knows  nothing  about  Russia,  China  or  Cuba 
and  Is  interested  only  m  America  and  her 
infamies;  to  start  talking  about  Russia  or 
other  foreign  countries,  about  which  the 
debater  knows  only  what  he  reads  in  an  un- 
trustworthy press,  is  diversionary  Yet  often  a 
little  later  the  same  debater  who  had  Just 
proclaimed  his  ignorance  of  the  U.S.SJt.. 
China  and  Cuba  evidences  a  lot  of  knowledge 
about  the  Greek  dlcUtorshlp.  which  America 
IS  said  to  be  supporting  with  enthusiasm, 
he's  an  exp)ert  on  Franco  Spain,  going  back 
to  1936.  and  on  Thailand.  Brazil,  the  Do- 
minican Invasion  and  all  other  military 
dictatorships  allied  to  American  "imperial- 
ism "  Any  knowledge  of  "people's  dictator- 
ships" has  either  escaped  his  notice  or  U  re- 
garded as  irrelevant  to  America's  genocldal 
crimes 

This  kind  of  moral  standard  is  easily  ac- 
quired if  you  believe  that  Fascist-militarist 
dictatorships  unlike  Communist  or  "TTilrd 
World  or  "socialist  "  dictatorships,  are  un- 
progressive.  backward-looking  and  antihls- 
torlcal  Thus  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  said  in  a 
recent  essay  "It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
an  underdeveloped  country  has  the  right  to 
be  nonallgned;  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  Its 
right  to  go  Communist'  If  that  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  political  and  social  forces  Inside 
the  country  Itself  " 

But  supposing  the  pKrfltlcal  and  social 
forces  wanted  to  go  Fascist,  theocratic,  an- 
archic or,  heaven  forbid,  capitalist,  or  if  after 
they  went  "Communist.'  the  people  decided 
they  had  been  wrong  and  wanted  to  throw 
out  "Communism' — What  then?  Obviously 
that  would  be  a  CIA  -inspired  plot 

The  same  kind  of  moral  standard  is  visible 
in  cultural -exchange  programs  Were  the 
White  House  to  negotiate  some  huge  exchange 
program  with  the  Greek  colonels,  it  would 
confirm  the  State  Departments  Fascist  sym- 
pathies To  expand  cultural  exchanges  with 
Moscow,  even  after  the  Czech  invasion,  is  a 
good  thing  Were  America  to  threaten  can- 
cellation of  such  exchanges  because  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, it  would  mean  that  the  "White 
House  wants  to  revive  the  cold  war. 

in — THE    BOMBER    LEFT    IN    AMERICA    IS    A    MORAL 
FORCE 

The  Bomber  Left  may  be  guilty  But  the 
guilt  Is  pardonable  because  (!>  America  Is 
a  violent  country,  (2)  violence  is  the  Bomber 
Left's  agonizing  answer  to  the  need  for  a 
moral  response  lo  America's  counter-revolu- 
tionary refusal  to  "change  "  ■  and  (3|  nobody 
except  by  accident,  ever  gets  hurt  during  a 
bombing.  So  the  bomb  becomes  an  abstrac- 
tion destroying  another  abstraction  a  com- 
puter center  at  Wisconsin  i  where  a  student 
was  killed:  a  faculty  club  at  the  University 
of  California.  Santa  Barbara  where  a  cus- 
todian was  killed,  a  hall  at  Pomona  College, 


'  Prof  Douglas  Dowd  of  Cornell  has  "writ- 
ten: "Violence  on  the  left  by  the  people  who 
are  trying  to  change  things  has  to  be  under- 
stood for  what  It  is  It  Is  in  the  first  place 
being  prsicticed  by  people  who  have  tried 
many  other  kinds  of  things  whether  you're 
speaking  of  Weathermen  now  or  bombers 
They  are  serious,  committed  people  and  the 
other  characteristic  Is  that  they're  desperate 
They've  given  up  the  idea  that  a  movement 
can  get  any  place  without  violence." 
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Clwemont.  Calif.,  where  a  secretary  was 
blinded  and  otherwise  severely  Injured  open- 
ing a  tlme-bonit>  package  Political  frustra- 
tion ascribed  to  the  Bomber  Left  usually 
evokes  among  avant-garde  social  critics  deep 
sorrow:  a  similar  Indulgence  for  the  "Oold- 
water  Right"  is  unthinkable:  any  violence 
arising  out  of  despair  on  the  "Wallace  Right" 
la.  by  avant-garAt  convention,  backward- 
looking  and  contemptible  Violence  on  the 
Bomber  Left  -  is  an  aberrant  yet  progressive 
step  toward  the  New  Jerusalem  Thus  Bomber 
Left  violence  becomes  nonviolence  while 
Bomber  Right  violence  (  where  Is  It? )  becomes 
Pasclst  violence  The  Bomber  Left  la  made 
up  of  victims  of  American  society:  the 
Bomber  Right  U  American  society. 

Today  the  most  popular  question  on  any 
sociology  or  political  science  examination  Is: 
Discuss  political  violence  pro  and  con  "  Tot 
some  academicians  and  literary  Intellec- 
tuals— these  "Officer  candidates  without  an 
army."  as  Priedrlch  Engeles  called  student 
revolutionaries  in  Czarlst  Russia — "violence" 
has  become  the  "In"  word,  there  being  no 
other  way. 

Carl  Oglesby.  former  head  of  Students  for 
Democratic  Society,  has  written  "The  rebel 
IS  an  Incorrigible  absolutist  who  has  replaced 
all  problems'  with  the  one  grand  claim  that 
the  entire  system  is  an  error,  all  solutions' 
with  the  single  Irreducible  demand  that 
change  shall  be  total,  all  diagnoses  of  disease 
with  one  final  certificate  of  death  To  him, 
total  change  means  only  that  those  who  now 
have  all  the  power  shall  no  longer  have  any. 
and  that  those  who  now  have  none — the 
people,  the  victimized — shall  have  all." 

With  such  alternatives  In  so  final  a  form, 
there  can  be  only  one  next  step  This  apoca- 
lyptic rage  so  afflicts  an  important  sector  of 
Che  student-academlc-lntellectual  left  that 
as  sharp  a  critic  of  American  society  as  Prof 
H.  Mark  Roelofs  of  New  York  University  has 
been  moved  to  say  "The  radical  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  society  he  would  remake 
is  condemned  to  inanity  and  to  thinking  and 
talking  in  a  fantasy  world  of  his  own  de- 
vising " 

Yet  It  Is  this  fantasy  world,  born  out  of 
what  Nietzsche  described  as  "the  weariness 
that  wants  to  reach  the  ultimate  with  one 
leap."  which  has  seized  the  imagination  of 
young  men  and  women  and  which  has  per- 
suaded them  that  there  is  no  way  out  but 
destruction,  the  way  described  by  Bakunin 
and  Nechaeyev  in  their  "Catechism  of  the 
Revolutionist." 

"The  revolutionist  Is  a  doomed  man  He 
has  no  personal  interests,  no  affairs,  no  senti- 
ment, attachments,  property,  not  even  a 
name  of  his  own  Everything  in  him  Is  ab- 
sorbed by  one  exclusive  interest,  one  thought, 
one    passion — the    revolution  Day    and 

night  he  must  have  one  thought,  one  aim — 
inexorable  destruction." 

nr. — TBR  AMxaiCAN  woaKxa  xs  a  "honkt"  who 

aXVCLS  IN  RACIAL  OtSCBIMINATION.  IMPEXIAL- 
IST  WAaa.  FASCISM.  ANTl-INTELI-SCTVAUaM. 
"BLIND"  ANTI-COMMUNISM  AND  OTKU  PO- 
UTICAL   BLOOD  SPOBTS 

Instead  of  producing  a  race  willing  and 
capable  of  serving  High  Culture,  these  latter- 
day  Industrial  troglodytes,  say  the  critics, 
have  created  a  disgusting  life  style  far  In- 


>A  similar  indulgence  of  the  radical  left 
Is  granted  by  some  of  our  social  critics  when 
the  radical  left  obviously  violates  civil  liber- 
ties For  example.  Prof  Warner  Berthoff  of 
Harvard's  English  department  defended  the 
breaking  up  of  a  oro-Vletnam  war  meeting 
at  Harvard  last  March  with  these  words 
"Like  thoae  on  the  platform,  those  in  the 
audience  (le.,  those  who  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing) came  to  say  something  They  said  it. 
In  the  circumstances  of  a  political  rally. 
wherever  It  happens  to  be  staged,  the  right 
to  shout  down  speakers  is  embraced  by  the 
same  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression as  protects  the  sneakers  in  their 
efforts  to  maJie  themselves  heard." 


ferlor  to  the  thousand-doUar-hi-fl-stereo- 
Plat-Spider-Trlumph- "Easy  Rlder"-acld  head 
Progressive  Labor-pot  life  style  of  their  op- 
posltes.  Surprisingly,  these  same  critics, 
while  condemning  the  dollar  imperialism  of 
the  American  worker,  find  It  intolerable  that 
there  should  be  any  poverty  In  America.  Pre- 
sumably should  this  povarty  be  finally  elim- 
inated, the  newly  affluent  workers  would  then 
become  in  the  eyes  of  their  putative  liber- 
ators— such  as  Marcuse,  Ogleaby,  Reich. 
Dowd — reactionary,  racist,  ImpenalLst  and 
puritanical  honkies  Impatient  to  become 
high-priced  hard  hats 

This  lie  about  the  American  worker  is  an 
old  elitist  one  which  goes  back  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  said  "Take  mankind  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  vicious."  This  contempt  was 
more  recently  expressed  by  Prof  Andrew 
Hacker  of  Cornell,  who  was  absolutely  ec- 
static that  he  could  announce  America's  ap- 
proaching '"terminal  hour  '"  Its  doom  was 
inevitable  because  even  if  America  "could 
end  poverty  and  bigotry,  diffuse  its  pyramids 
of  power,  and  suppress  its  Imperial  tenden- 
cies, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  society  would  contain  a  greater  quotient  of 
talented  people"  He  also  announced  that 
the  egos  of  300  million  Americans  have  ex- 
panded to  dimensions  never  before  consid- 
ered appropriate  for  ordinary  citizens"'  As 
Oeorge  Orwell  said  In  another  connection. 
"You  have  to  belong  to  the  intelligentsia 
to  believe  things  like  that:  No  ordinary  man 
could  be  such  a  fool" 

V— oini  POLmcAL  ststzm  is  an  urita  nutJD. 

PABTICULABLT     THB     TWO-PARTT     STSTTM 

This  lie  is  generally  circulated  by  Ameri- 
can academicians  who  Insist  that  a  one-party 
state  Is  not  to  be  condemned  out  of  hand. 
that  If  the  one-party  system  has  a  "socialist" 
cachet,  it  might  even  be  a  useful  moderniz- 
ing vehicle  I  am  not  suggesting  there  Is 
anything  particularly  sacred  about  a  two- 
party  or  multiparty  state,  nor  that  such  a 
state  Is  beyond  reform  What  I  am  arguing 
Is  that  a  one-party  state  Is  a  far  greater 
threat  to  freedom  than  a  two-party  or  multi- 
party state. 

C  Wright  Mills  in  one  of  his  essays  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  neither  in  the  U.8 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  "are  there  nationally 
responsible  parties  which  debate  openly  and 
clearly  the  Issues  which  the  world  now  so 
rigidly  confronts  The  two-party  state  is 
without  programatic  focus  and  without  or- 
ganizational basis  for  it  We  must  recognize 
that,  under  some  conditions,  the  two-party 
state  can  be  as  irresponsible  as  the  one-party 
state  "  Now,  the  late  Columbia  sociologist 
was  no  enraptured  admirer  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  yet  It  is  humbuggery  to  talk  about 
how.  "under  some  conditions."  a  two-party 
state  can  be  as  "irresponsible"  as  a  one- 
party  state  Can  a  mild  adjective  like  ir- 
responsible" apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
one-party  and  two-party  states? 

If  the  two-party  system  or  multiparty  sys- 
tem has  any  merit  at  all  it  Is  this  simple 
Idea  that  no  men  or  group  of  men  will  ever 
become  infected  by  the  idea  that  it  Is  upon 
them  and  their  party  alone  that  a  nation 
depends,  that,  ultimately,  they  are  so  In- 
dispensable that  It  would  be  treason  for 
them  to  surrender  power,  election  or  no 
election,  to  a  democratic  opposition.  It  la 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  American 
political  thinking  that  the  very  intellectuals 
who  mock  the  two-party  or  multiparty  state 
as  a  fiction  are  among  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  one-party  states  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  so  long  as  these  states  boast  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst-Maoist  Inspiration  Or  If  they  are 
not  the  stanchest  supporters,  they  are  tol- 
erant of  Communist  one-party  systems  or 
"African"  one-party  systems,  where  elections 
always  end  up  with  99  per  cent  plus  for  the 
incumbent  one-party  regime.  Fascist  one- 
party  states  never  benefit  from  this  tolerance, 
nor  do  boring  no-party  states  in  Africa  like 
Tubman's    Liberia    or    Houphouet-Bolgny's 


Ivory  Coast.  Since  these  countries  are  a 
avowedly  nonsocialist,  their  one-party  (or 
no-party)  regimes  are  definably  reactionary, 
not  progressive  like  Pldel  Castro's  Cuba. 

Perhapn  the  American  two-party  system 
is  faulty.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  build 
a  better  two-party  system  out  of  an  al- 
ready existing  two-party  system:  it  la  dif- 
ficult to  build  any  kind  of  multiparty  sys- 
tem out  of  a  one-party  system'  Why 
not  then  a  genuine  two-party  or  multi- 
party system  for  all  modernizing  as 
well  as  modernized  countries?  Why  not  a 
kind  word  for  our  two-party  state,  imper- 
fect as  It  is  and  one  which  may,  a  year  hence, 
ijecome  a  three-party  or  four-party  system? 
Why  Is  a  one-party  ""socialist"  state  prefer- 
able to  an  Imperfect  two-party  state? 

VI. — AMBBICA     IS     ON     TKI     WAT     DOWN     WHUJE 
OTUBS  COUNTBIZS  ABZ  ON  THE  WAT  UP 

All  the  countries  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly thoae  which  go  by  the  name  "revolu- 
tionary" or  "people's  democracies,"  are  priv- 
ileged, apparently,  to  have  their  faults  and 
virtues  Judged  by  the  standards  of  history. 
America,  according  to  the  critics  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Is  the  one  country  which  may  be 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  sociology.  This 
double  standard  of  Judgment,  of  course, 
makes  it  impoaslble  ever  to  grant  America 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  or  the  credit  for 
good  Intentions. 

To  view  a  nation  through  history  Is  to 
allow  the  possibility  of  a  mellorlstlc  future. 
To  Judge  a  nation  by  sociology  is  to  inhibit 
comparison  of  its  hopeful  present  with  an 
inglorious  past.  To  believe  that  anything  can 
improve  here  without  a  violent  revolution  (I 
insist  on  the  adjective  ""violent"  since  every- 
body today  Is  for  revolution,  especially  Pres- 
ident Nixon  I  is,  according  to  these  critics, 
to  demonstrate  a  benighted  chauvinism. 
What  this  ad<ls  up  to  Is  that  whatever 
America  does,  for  whatever  reason,  America 
Is  wrong 

Unlike  the  other  143  countries  in  the 
world,  only  America  is  to  be  Judged  by  the 
exacting  and  unattainable  standards  of  a 
Utopia.  If  there  Is  full,  high-wage  employ- 
ment In  America  for  a  decade,  then  capital- 
ism is  merely  buying  off  the  workers  so 
that  they  won't  rebel  When  unemployment 
comes,  that"s  the  real  capitalism.  If — so  goes 
this  view— the  Oross  National  Product  rises 
and  consumer  Income  with  it,  it  merely  re- 
flects the  materialism  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  G  N  P  falls  slightly.  It's  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  thank  God.  If  President 
Nixon  loses  two  Supreme  Court  nominations 
and  one  SST  vote,  it  doesn"t  mean  much  be- 
cause after  all,  has  anything  really  changed? 
It's  better  to  vote  for  Nixon  than  for  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  because,  as  President,  Nixon 
will  bring  Fascism  to  America  much  faster 
than  a  practitioner  of  "repressive  tolerance" 
like   Humphrey,  and   then  .    (The  same 

political  strategy  in  Weimar  Germany  was 
expressed  by  the  German  Communist  party 
as  'Nach  Hitler  kommen  trtr"  After  Hitler, 
we  will  come)  Besides,  whatever  Nixon  does 
as  President  would  be  no  worse  than  any- 
thing Humphrey  might  do. 

Racism,  tribalism,  communallsm  and  re- 
ligious hate  burden  India,  Pakistan,  Sudan, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  Australia,  Britain,  Tugoelavta, 
Algeria  with  lu  Bert>ers,  Spain  with  its 
Catalans  and  Basques,  Latin  America  and  Its 
Indians,  the  USSR  and  China  and  their 
repressed  minorities,  and  on  and  on.  The 
world  crackles  with  hate,  with  racial  and 
nationalistic  passions — but  only  America,  In 
the  view  of  the  critics  we  have  been  follow- 
ing. Is  racist  (What  distinguishes  America 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  that  we.  Its 
citizens,  happen  to  be  ashamed  of  our  rac- 
ism, while  most  everybody  else  Is  busy  ex- 


•  Nikolai  Bukharln,  the  Soviet  theoretician, 
once  said:  "We  might  have  a  two-party  sys- 
tem I  In  Russia),  but  one  of  the  parties  would 
be  in  office  and  the  other  In  prison."  Buk- 
harln was  later  executed  by  Staltn. 
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plaining  the  rationale  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  and  why  lt"s  Impossible  to 
abolish  It  overnight.) 

Thus,  having  neatly  caricatured  the  coun- 
try and  moat  of  its  200  million  inhabitants, 
we  can  all  await  the  revolution,  we  intellec- 
tuals, we  culture  critics,  vie  who  have  helped 
bring  the  Day  of  America's  Judgment 
nearer 

Amerika — Fascist,  genocldal.  materialistic 
violent,    paranoid,    honky.    insensitive,    un- 
democratic,    counterrevolutionary.       hope- 
lees  .      .  did  ever  a  country  since  Nazi  Ger- 
many so  deserve  to  be  utterly  destroyed? 


RETIRFMENT  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  STANLEY'  R    RESOR 

Mr  .STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to(iay  to  an  ex- 
traordinary American  who  has  served 
his  coiintr>"  with  exceptional  distinction 
In  dedicated  public  service  At  the  end 
of  this  month  Secretary-  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R  Resor  will  leave  his  post  after 
serving  the  Nation  as  Secretar>"  of  the 
Army  for  over  6  years,  the  longest  pe- 
riod anyone  has  held  the  position  since 
it  was  established  in  1947. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  his  letter  accepting 
Mr.  Resor's  resignation,  told  him,  and  I 
quote: 

You  have  personified  an  unparalleled 
blend  of  courage,  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
principle.  Tour  sound  counsel  and  match- 
less ability  for  plain  hard  work  have  been 
of  special  and  Inestimable  value  to  me  on 
all  matters  Involving  the  Department  of  the 
Army — and  on  other  issues,  as   well 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Secretary 
Laird's  sentiments. 

Most  of  us  in  Congress  first  came  to 
know  Stanley  Resor  when  he  joined  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Army  in  April  1965 
as  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Amvv 
Three  months  later  he  was  appointed 
Secretarj'  of  the  Army  by  President 
Johnson  and  remained  at  that  post 
under  the  present  administration  That 
Itself  is  a  measure  of  the  great  esteem 
in  which  he  has  been  held  by  both  parties 
throughout  the  Government. 

Secretary  Resor's  tenure  in  office  has 
covered  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Army  These  have 
not  been  easy  times  for  our  countrj-  for 
the  E)epartment  of  Defen.se,  or  for  the 
Army  But  in  handling  the  verv  difficult 
issues  with  which  he  has  been  faced.  Sec- 
reUry  Resor  conducted  himself  with 
distinction  and  has  in.sisied  that  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Armv  be  hon- 
ored, difficult  though  that  job  has  some- 
times been  During  this  iieriod.  and  in 
addition  to  his  day-to-day  res{x)nsibill- 
ties,  he  w"as  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Army  air  mobility,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Reserve  components,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  management  systems 
for  equipment  procurement,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  ballistic  missile  defen.se  and  a 
program  to  modernize  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  In  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility he  has  met  the  challenges  of  the 
time  and  has  served  our  nation  s  senior 
military  services  with  vigor,  skill  and  ef- 
ficiency. He  has  truly  served  our  Nation 
well, 

Stanley  R.  Resor  has  exempUfled  an 
ideal  in  American  government — the  ideal 
of  a  citizen  devoting  some  of  his  most 
productive    years    to    high    government 
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service,  and  whose  service  is  marked  by 
the  highest  degree  of  Integrity  and  com- 
petence I  kjiow  I  speak  for  my  colleagues. 
as  well,  when  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
Secretary  Resor  for  his  service,  and  wish 
him  well  in  the  future 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary- Lairds  letter  to  Mr  Resor  which 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  Stanley  R  Re- 
sor for  his  distinguished  public  service, 
be  prmted  in  the  Record 

Over  and  over  again,  in  my  many  offi- 
cial dealmgs  with  Secretary  Resor.  I  have 
always  been  Impressed  with  his  continued 
dedication  to  prmciples,  to  the  useful  and 
constructive  side  of  his  work  and  his  de- 
sire to  serve  the  cause  and  his  countrj" 
rather  than  selfish  or  ulterior  motives.  He 
never  dodged  the  hard  problems  and  was 
never  given  to  compromise  on  principle 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
and  he  certamly  has  mine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Secbbtabt  op  Detensk, 
Washington,  DC  ,  May  21,  1971. 

Hon.  Stanley   R    Resob, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Stan  I  understand  your  desire  to 
leave  the  Department  of  Defense  after  more 
than  six  years  of  distinguished  service  I  ac- 
cept your  resignation  with  unlimited  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  your  selfless  con- 
tributions to  the  Department  and  to  the  na- 
tion Both  in  Congress  and  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  have  been  fully  aware  of  your  tire- 
less dedication  to  the  cause  of  national  de- 
fense I  also  must  express  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  regret  in  losing  such  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  member  of  our  team. 

Your  family,  which  has  shared  in  the  sacri- 
fices you  have  made  for  our  nation,  deserves 
the  attention  you  shall  now  be  able  to  give 
them  They  may  be  Justly  proud,  as  I  am. 
of  your  superb  record  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Drawing  on  your  first-hand  experience  in 
World  War  II  as  a  combat  leader,  you  have 
always  displayed  a  profound  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  men  and  women  in 
uniform  and  their  families. 

You  have  personified  an  unparalleled  blend 
of  courage,  integrity,  wisdom,  and  principle 
Your  sound  counsel  and  matchless  ability  for 
plain  hard  work  have  been  of  special  and  in- 
estimable value  to  me  on  all  matteri  involv- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army — and  on 
other  Issues,  as  well  I  am  grateful  you  agreed 
in  January  1969  to  continue  In  office  for  an- 
other year,  and  then  again  responded  to  my 
second  request  that  you  remain  at  your  post 
for  a  further  time  to  participate  In  the  Fiscal 
Year  1972  budget  presentation 

Your  departure  will  come  as  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  we  can  turn  over  ground 
combat  responsibilities  in  Vietnam  to  that 
government.  You  have  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  admirably  through  many 
difficult  phases  In  that  complex  war.  Look- 
ing beyond  Vietnam,  you  have  moved  for- 
ward with  imaginative  innovations  In  the 
Army. 

Your  departure,  again,  will  mean  a  great 
personal  loss  to  me  and  to  the  Army  which 
you  have  served  so  magnificently.  I  trust  I 
will  be  able  to  solicit  your  wise  counsel  In 
the  future. 

Let  me  again  express  a  most  heartfelt 
"thank  you"  to  you,  to  Jane,  and  to  your 
seven  sons,  one  of  whom  continues  the  Resor 
name  on  the  active  roles  of  the  Army.  May 
all  good  fortune  come  your  way. 
Sincerely, 

Mil, 


FLYING  EXPERIENCES  IN  A 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 

since  I  returned  from  Europe,  where  I 
represented  President  Nixon  at  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  many  people  have  asked  me 
what  it  feels  like  and  what  sensations  a 
passenger  experiences  flying  in  a  super- 
sonic transport  plant.  Frankly  I  found  it 
not  a  great  deal  different  from  the  sensa- 
tions one  encounters  while  flvmg  m  a 
subsonic  jet 

However,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  the  benefit  of  an  account  by  an  ex- 
pert aviation  journalist.  Mr.  Robert  Hotz, 
Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  -Martinis  at 
Mach  2."  published  m  the  magazine  A\ia- 
tion  Week  and  Space  Technology  for 
June  7,  be  printed  m  the  Record,  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabtinis  at  Mach  2 
(By  Robert  HoU) 
The  most  sensational  aspect  of  flying  as 
a  passenger  at  Mach  2  ;n  a  supersonic  trans- 
por;  ;s  that  there  are  no  sens&Uons  whatso- 
ever that  differ  from  those  In  the  current 
generation  of  subsonic  jet*. 

Last  week  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  first  American  Journalist  to  flv  as  a  pas- 
senger In  the  French  001  prototype  of  the 
Concorde  tJirough  all  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  flight  p.-ofile  that  w:  uld  encom- 
1M£6  its  airline  operation  between  Paris  and 
New  York  We  have  flown  supersonlcallv  be- 
fore in  the  back  seat  of  military  aircraft  and 
expected  some  bufTering  and  noticeable  sen- 
sations going  over  the  peak  of  the  traj-.sonlc 
drag  curve  into  supei-stinic  flight  that  was 
typical  of  the  earlv  sup>ersonlc  military  air- 
craft 

In  Concorde  there  was  nothing  At  Mach  1 
there  was  a  slight  tremor  that  felt  verv  much 
the  way  an  automobile  coughs  with  a  fouled 
spark  plug  During  climb  from  20  000  to  50,- 
000  ft,  and  acceleration  from  Mach  1  to 
Mach  2.  the  flight  was  smooth  as  slik  My 
seven  fellow  passengers  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  cabin  rrom  cockpit  to  lai;,  past  the 
great  banks  of  orange  and  grey  test  equip- 
ment, studying  the  flight  instruments, 
chatting  with  the  crew  and  maJting  tape 
recordings  for  posterity  When  Aerospatiale 
Test  Pilot  Jean  Franchi  leveled  off  at  50.500 
ft  and  the  Machmeter  needle  flickered  jtist 
past  two  on  the  dial  and  steadied  for  nor- 
mal Concorde  cruise,  one  French  Journalist 
exploded  in  disbelief 

I  don't  believe  It,"  he  said.  "You  must 
have  a  mouse  inside  that  Instrument  that 
winds  it  up  to  Mach  2   ■ 

.  cartographic  view 
Outside,  the  sky  was  a  much  darker  blue 
than  airline  passengers  have  seen  before  We 
were  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  Brit- 
tany peninsula  of  Prance  clearly  outlined  on 
the  left  From  the  right  side  windows  the 
southern  coast  of  England  was  etched  in 
cartographic  detail  with  the  Irish  Sea  shim- 
mering beyond  Cornwall  and  Devon  Farther 
north  and  some  25,000  ft  below  us  were  the 
convoluted  patterns  of  the  heavy  subsonic 
Jet  traffic  around  London,  symbolic  of  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  In 
air  transport. 

At  11:42  am  when  Concorde  leveled  off 
for  Mach  2  cruise  Navigator  Guy  Lesenfant 
gave  us  a  time  hack  and  the  laconic  an- 
nouncement: 

"If  we  continued  on  this  course  we  would 
be  over  New  York  at  2  06  p  m." 

Settling  back  in  our  seat  at  mid-cabin,  we 
semi -dozed  and  ruminated  on  the  speed  and 
tranquility  of  supersonic  cruise.  The  idea  of 
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%D.  announcement  on  •rrlvlnc  In  New  York 
in  About  two  and  a  half  hours  with  the 
French  and  BrltLsh  coasts  stUl  visible  was 
staggering  The  peace  and  quiet  of  Mach  2 
cruise  that  nutde  It  hard  to  stay  awake  was 
unbeUevable  But  there  it  was  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  the  mlnu  of  anyone  who  flew  Con- 
corde during  the  Paris  atr  show  week  that 
the  age  of  routine  supersonic  transport  has 
truly  dawned  and  will  play  an  enormous  role 
In  shrinking  the  practical  size  of  this  planet 
and  knitting  Its  communications  Into  a 
tighter  and  more  effective  pattern 

It  will  be  several  more  years  before  less 
privileged  passengers  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
transatlantic  ticket  on  Concorde  This  was 
the  145th  test  flight  of  the  French  001  pro- 
totype. There  is  stUl  considerable  testing 
and  engineering  development  ahead  for  it 
and  Its  British  counterpart.  002,  before  pro- 
duction Concordes  are  ready  for  airline 
service. 

THOKOUGHLT   rAMCIAB 

But  the  aight  we  made  from  Parts  out 
over  the  Atlantic  encompassed  every  ele- 
ment of  this  airline  operational  pattern.  It 
Included  sustained  cruise  for  39  min.  at 
Mach  2.  30-deg  turns  at  Mach  2.  acceleration 
to  supersonic  speeds  In  a  climb  and  decel- 
eration In  a  descent,  holding  for  30  mln  In 
the  crowded  traffic  pattern  at  Le  Bourget. 
and  takeoff  and  landing.  We  believe  it  was  a 
fair  sample  of  what  a  supersonic  passenger 
can  expect.  Except  (or  the  timetable,  it  will 
be  nothing  with  which  be  Is  not  already 
thoroughly  familiar. 

There  were  no  sonic  booms  over  land. 
Mach  1  was  reached  just  off  the  coast  after 
p>asslng  Le  Havre.  On  the  return  leg.  the 
Machmeter  indicated  0  93  as  Concorde 
crossed  the  French  coast  at  Nantes  Our 
maximum  cruise  speed  was  3.130  km  hr 
(1.314  mpb.)  or  Mach  3  1  Outside  air  tem- 
perature at  50.000  ft  was  — 56C  (  — «8F) .  but 
test  Instrumentation  showed  the  skin  tem- 
perature of  Concorde's  wing  was  fluctuating 
between  118  and  114C  (245  and  237F)  In- 
side the  cabin  It  was  a  comfortable  70P 
(31C). 

The  only  unusual  Internal  noise  comes 
during  takeoff  briefly  from  engine  rumble 
The  cabin  noise  level  without  full  alrline- 
style  sound-proofing  is  at>out  equal  to  that 
of  a  current  subsonic  Jet  with  only  a  slight 
increase  near  the  aft  section.  Cabin  pres- 
surtzatlon  maintains  a  constant  e.500-ft.  en- 
vironment even  during  supersonic  climb  and 
descent  During  Mach  3  maneuvers,  only  the 
changing  color  of  the  sky  informs  the  pas- 
sengers of  major  banking  turns  It  Is  possible 
and  pleasant  to  walk  around  during  all  flight 
regimes  Stewardae  will  have  no  trouble 
serving  martinis  and  meals  Passengers  will 
And  no  difficulty  consuming  them  They  will 
Just  have  to  drink  a  little  faster— New  York 
wlU  be  only  a  few  hnnrv  away 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  INTERIOR 
COMMITTEES  COOPERATE  IN  WA- 
TER SUPPLY  AND  WASTE  WATER 
TREATMENT 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  S  991  author- 
izing continuation  of  the  saline  water 
conversion  program,  with  perfecting 
amendments  I  underscore  the  statement 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr  Jackson > 
on  the  need  for  a  careful  delineation  of 
the  differing  roles  of  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water.  He  outlined  Its  Important 
water  supply  development  work,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  pur- 
suing waste  water  treatment  develop- 
ment. 

The  agreement  resolves  the  problem 


of  possible  duplication  of  effort  which 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  believed  was  created  by  the  lan- 
guage of  S  991.  as  reported  The  spirit 
of  accommodation  and  understanding 
between  our  two  committees  Is  indicative 
of  each  committee's  very  strong  interest 
m  effective  legislation  in  the  areas  of  wa- 
ter supply  and  waste  water  treatment. 

The  effect  of  the  perfectmg  amend- 
ments Senator  Jackson  has  presented  to 
the  Senate  will  be  to  obviate  suiy  dupli- 
cation between  these  Oovemment  agen- 
cies Involved  in  important  water  resource 
development  It  is  our  intention  that  to 
the  extent  the  techniques  developed  by 
the  Olflce  of  Saline  Water  m  purifying 
contammated  water  for  consumptive  uses 
have  applicability  to  waste  water  treat- 
ment, that  knowledge  will  be  used  by  the 
Elnvironmental  Protection  Agency  and 
duplicating  expertise  will  not  be  devel- 
oped. 

I  make  special  reference  to  the  efforts 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
( Mr  TuNNiY  > .  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  our  attention  the 
possible  conflicts  which  the  unperfected 
legislation  would  have  created. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J    DODD 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
honor  today  that  I  join  in  the  tribute 
to  my  former  colleague,  Thomas  J  Dodd 
Pew  men  during  the  history  of  this  body 
have  served  so  selflessly  or  have  given 
more  of  themselves  to  their  country. 
Pew  men  in  this  country  have  under- 
stood better  than  Tom  Dodd  the  need  for 
us  to  remain  strong  in  the  face  of  un- 
ceasing attempts  to  destroy  the  citadel 
of  freedom.  No  one  was  more  vocal  in 
his  condemnation  of  totalitarianism, 
whether  it  be  fascism  or  communism, 
than  was  my  friend  Tom  Dodd. 

While  he  was  serving  as  chief  trial 
counsel  at  Nuremberg  in  1945-46.  Tom 
Dodd  not  only  saw  the  horror  of  what  the 
fascists  had  done,  but  also  came  face 
to  face  with  the  equal  horrors  of  com- 
munism, a  system  that  brutalized  human 
nature  more  surely,  more  completely 
than  any  other  system  devised  by  man- 
kind During  this  time.  Tom  Dodd  began 
his  life-long  fight  against  this  new  im- 
perialism m  every  part  of  the  world  that 
it  reared  its  ugly  head.  He  was  criticized 
by  many  for  doing  so.  but  he  knew  the 
necessity  to  keep  up  the  fight. 

Mr  President.  Tom  Dodd  had  friends 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the 
free  world  in  the  many  troubled  lands 
that  he  helped.  Prom  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  the  embattled  areas 
of  Asia,  many  heartfelt  messages  poured 
m  to  the  Dodd  family  Freedom -loving 
people  throughout  the  world  know  what 
a  fnend  that  they  have  lost  in  Tom  Dodd 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
these  messages  to  the  Dodd  family,  in- 
cluding messages  from  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Acniw.  be  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Allan  C.  Brownf^eld  about  Tom  D(xld. 
from  the  June  3.  1971.  ediUon  of  Roll 
Call  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
SIS  follows : 

Kmt  Bucatns.  ruk... 

may  24.  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodo, 
Lyme  Street. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

My  thoughts  and  deepest  sympathy  are 
with  you  as  I  share  your  grief  at  your  hus- 
band's death  Tom  Dodd  was  a  tireless  and 
distinguished  public  servant  whose  friend- 
ship I  valued  and  whose  advice  I  appreci- 
ated He  never  failed  to  put  the  national 
interest  above  party  politics  or  personal  am- 
bitions, and  always  sought  to  uphold  the 
national  security  He  will  be  deeply  missed 
and  warmly  remembered  by  all  who  cherish 
our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom,  and  for 
whom  his  life's  achievements  will  remain  an 
inspiration  and  a  source  of  strength  I  feel 
fortunate  to  t)e  included  among  these  fel- 
low citizens  And  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
never  forget  that,  despite  our  party  differ- 
ences, he  rose  above  politics  to  give  me  en- 
couragement and  counsel  at  a  time  when  I 
most  needed  It.  Mrs  Nixon  Joins  me  in  prayer 
that  Ood  may  bless  you  and  your  family  with 
the  special  strength  to  persevere  In  these  dif- 
ficult days,  and  with  the  hope  that  proud 
memories  may  sustain  you  In  the  years 
ahead 

Richard  Nixon. 

Washington.  D  C  . 

May  24.1971. 
Mrs  T^iomas  J  Dodo. 
Li'me  Street. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn 

Deab  Mrs  Dodd  I  was  very  sorry  to  learn 
of  your  husband's  death 

He  was  a  fine  man,  and  bis  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  will 
be  long  remembered. 
Sincerely. 

SraiO  T.  ACNEW. 

Fedcrai.  Borxau  or  Invksticatton. 

May  24.  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J  Dodo. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn 

Dka>  Mas  Dodo  I  was  saddened  to  learn 
of  Tom's  passing  and  want  you  to  know 
you  have  my  deepest  sympathy.  While  words 
certainly  are  Inadequate  at  a  time  like  this. 
I  hope  you  will  derive  some  measure  of  com- 
fort from  knowing  that  others  share  your 
sorrow  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  In  any  way, 
please  let  me  know 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Edgar  Hoovxr. 

Washington.  DC. 

May  26.  1971. 
Mrs   Thomas  J   Dodd. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn 

I  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  your  distinguished  husband,  he  was 
truly  a  friend  In  need  and  I  shall  always 
remember  him  with  gratitude  The  Nation 
has  lost  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  I  hope 
that  the  sincere  symoathy  of  his  many  ad- 
mirers and  friends  wUl  afford  some  solace 

lMW\a  Stradss. 

Emsasst  op  the  United  States  of 
Amcxica. 

New  Delhi,  May  2S,  1971. 
Mrs   Thomas  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn. 

Dear  Oracx;  I  was  greatly  saddened  to 
learn  this  morning  of  Tom's  death  You.  as 
much  as  anyone  In  this  world,  know  how 
ddfee  I  was  to  Tom  and  how  greatly  I  valued 
his  friendship  There  was  no  one  In  the  Sen- 
ate whose  counsel  I  held  In  higher  esteem  or 
whose  helping  hand  was  more  generously  and 
readily  extended  to  me  He  was  a  loyal  col- 
league and  a  wonderful  human  being 

I   want    you   and   all    the   Dodd   family   to 
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know  that  you  are  very  much  In  my  thoughts 
during  this  sad  and  difficult  time. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  B.  Keatdtc. 

Uai  25.  1S71. 
Mrs  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
West  Hartford.  Conn 

Dear    Mrs.    Dodd     I    was    terribly    sorry    to 

hear  of   the  passing  of   your  dear  busbend, 

who  was  one  of  the  great  p>eople  of  our  times. 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  he  went  so  suddenly. 

My  dearest  sympathy  in  your  great  loss. 

Sincerely. 

Gene  Tunnet. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  25.  1971 
Mrs.  Thomas  J   Dodd. 

Old  Lyme   Conn 

President  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
have  Instructed  me  to  transmit  to  you  the 
following  message  "Mrs  Thomas  J  Dodd 
We  are  deeply  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
your  distinguished  husband  For  many  years 
Senator  Dodd  valiantly  championed  the 
cauae  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  his 
staunch  friendship  for  0',ir  country  and  peo- 
ple left  a  profound  Impression  on  us  all  We 
shall  long  remain  Indebted  to  him  We  hope 
the  Senator's  great  achievements  as  a  public 
figure  will  help  assuage  your  sorrow  Please 
accept  our  slncerest  condolences  In  your  be- 
reavement. President  and  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek." 

James  C.  H.  Shen, 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Washington.  D.C. 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dom>, 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Senator  Dodd 
has  passed  away  Many  of  his  friends  In  the 
Republic  of  China  will  mourn  his  death  be- 
cause he  had  been  such  a  staunch  friend  of 
these  people.  In  my  earlier  visits  to  Washing- 
ton I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  .Sena- 
tor. He  was  such  a  warm-hearted  and  friend- 
ly man  I  had  hoped  to  meet  him  again  in  my 
new  capacity  as  the  Chinese  Ambassadnr  N,  w 
that  he  Is  gone.  I.  too,  have  a  feeling  of  a 
great  personal  loss  Please  accept  my  heartfelt 
condolences. 

James  C    H    Shen. 
Ambasaad€)r  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
Washington.  D.C. 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

Deeply  grieved  untimely  death  your  dis- 
tinguished husband  whose  championship  for 
freedom.  Justice,  friendship  towards  Republic 
of  China  will  always  be  cherished  Please  ac- 
cept my  sympathies  and  condolences 

Chowshttka  I. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs. 

VHTTSAM. 

May  31, 1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

We  In  Vietnam  tu*  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
passing  away  of  Senator  Dodd  Have  lost 
a  true  friend  of  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  his 
services  are  so  greatly  needed  Please  accept 
our  deepest  condolences  at  this  sorrowful 
time. 

RespectfiUly, 

Colonel  Etat, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Saigon 

Washington.  D.C. 

May  24, 1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.: 

Most  grieved  by  sudden  demise  of  Senator 
Dodd.  On  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  my  staff 


I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  our  sincere 
sympathy  on  this  day  of  sorrow. 

Bui  Diem. 
Ambassador  of  Vietnam. 

Mrs  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn. 

Members  Vietnam  Senate  and  myself  pro- 
foundly saddened  learning  passing  Senator 
Dodd  He  left  here  many  friends  who  know 
arid  appreciate  his  effective  championing  of 
VN  cause  Please  rest  assured  we  share  your 
great  loss 

Nguyen  van  Hute, 

President   Senate. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  24.1971 
Mrs  Thomas  J   Dodd. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  your  family 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd  He  was  a  fine  American  I  feel 
greatly  honored  to  have  known  him  person- 
ally My  entire  nation  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
good  and  loyal  friend. 

Park  Chung  Hee. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Paris, 
May  25.  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

Deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  untimely 
passing  of  the  crusader  from  Connecticut 
who  has  given  Korean  people  constant  en- 
couragement in  our  struggle  for  peace  and 
justice. 

Soo  Young  Lee. 
Korean  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

Washington.  DC, 

May  24.  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  yo»ir  fine  husband  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  you  the  condolences  of  all  the  Korean 
people  on  this  great  loss.  We  valued  his 
friendship  highly  and  will  greatly  miss  him. 
Dong  Jo  Kim. 

Ambassador. 

New  York,  NY., 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs    Oracb  Dodd, 

Old  Lyme.  Conn.: 

Please  accept  the  sincere  condolences  of 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
on  the  untimely  passing  of  your  late  husband 
Senator  Thomas  J  EKxld  A  figher  for  justice 
and  freedom  both  at  Nuremberg  and  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  he  left  a  lasting  mark  In  the 
fields  of  government  and  the  law  He  clearly 
demonstrated  his  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  in  East-Cen- 
tral Europe  by  his  unwavering  support  for 
our  efforts.  His  death  has,  therefore,  had  a 
very  profound  effect  upon  us  all. 

Imre  Kovacs. 
Acting   Chairman.   Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations. 

Mat  25. 1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.: 

Permit  me  with  all  my  heart  and  love  to 
.-share  in  the  grief  over  the  loss  of  your 
dear  husband,  voicing  on  behalf  of  the  Hun- 
garian committee  and  myself  our  deepest 
condolences 

Senator  Dodd  v/as  one  of  the  greatest 
patrons  of  the  Hungarian  people  In  their  life 
and  death  struggle  against  communism.  He 
was  always  our  great  defender  Now  when  his 
beloved  family  and  native  and  mourn  him. 
we  Hungarians  too — scattered  throughout 
the  world  and  oppressed  back  home — Join  in 
sorrow  and  pray  for  him.  in  deepest  grati- 
tude. 

Monslgnor  Bela  Varca. 


New  York   N  Y.. 

May  24, 1971. 
Mrs  Thomas  Dodd, 
Old  Lyme  Conn 

Deeply  grieved  Rumanian  national  com- 
mittee extends  sincere  sympathy  on  the  pass- 
ing of  your  beloved  husband  With  Sen- 
ator Dodd  s  death  freedom  lost  a  great  fighter 
for  the  captive  nations,  a  forceful  devoted 
friend  His  memory  will  live  forever  in  the 
grateful  hearts  of  the  Rumanian  people 

COSTANTIN  VlSOUNf 

President,  Rumanian  National  Committee. 

West  Harttoed.  Conn.. 

May  25,  1971. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dood. 
Old  Lyme.  Conn 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  your 
family  for  the  ioss  of  a  most  cherished 
and  beloved   friend 

UKRANIAN        Na'HONAL        .«iSSO<:iATI0N        OT 

Connecticut. 

Thomas  Dodd:  A  Lonely  Fichteb 
(By  Allan  C  Brownf eld  i 
When  he  was  censured  by  the  United 
States  Senate  they  said  of  Thomas  Dodd  that 
he  was  corrupt  and  his  friends  said  that, 
no  he  wasn't  corrupt,  he  was  simply  like  ail 
of  the  others,  and  that  if  he  was  censured 
then  they  should  all  be  censured  Perhaps 
this  only  reflects  the  cynicism  of  our  own 
age,  and  it  Is  possible  that  our  overlooking 
the  faults  of  others  Is  simply  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  own  faults  and  our  rejection  of  the 
idea  of  sin  For.  In  a  world  in  which  nothing 
IS  right  and  nothing  is  wTong.  who  is  fit  to 
cast  judgmenf 

Now  Thomas  Dodd  Is  dead,  and  many  who 
attacked  him  In  life  have  cast  aside'  their 
harsh  appraisals  and  replaced  them  with  the 
sugar-coated  remembrances  that  are  no  more 
than  a  sham  If  the  life,  career  and  death  of 
Senator  Etodd  have  any  meaning  at  all  for 
us.  It  may  be  in  a  manner  we  will  not  want 
to  hear 

For,  rather  than  appiearlng  corrupt,  this 
life  casts  a  far  different  Image  upon  today's 
political  scene  A  pirate,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Emperor  Alexander,  declared  that 
"I.  for  stealing  some  Jewels,  am  called  a 
pirate  and  an  outlaw  You,  for  stealing  the 
whole  world,  are  declared  emperor  "  Thomas 
Dodd  may  not  have  been  fastidious  In  his 
handling  of  the  matters  of  his  life,  but  In 
the  things  which  a.-e,  in  reality  the  life  and 
death  questions  of  our  civilization  he  was  a 
valiant    and  often   a  lonely,  fighter 

Senator  Dodd  as  chief  trial  counsel  at 
Nuremburg  in  1945--46  said  that  he  was  privy 
to  "an  autopsy  of  history's  most  horrible 
catalogue  of  human  crime  '  It  was  here  that 
he  also  became  an  arch  foe  of  communism 
and  he  was  angered  by  the  effort  of  the  So- 
viet prosecutors  to  blame  Nazis  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  15,000  captured  Polish  officers  at 
Katyn  forest,  a  massacre  which  Dodd  clal.iied 
and  later  history  has  proven  was  performed 
by  the  Russians  themselves 

"I  learned  of  the  desperation  and  terror  of 
hundreds  of  t,housands  of  Russian  war  pris- 
oners and  slave  laborers  held  by  the  Nazis 
whom  we,  through  ignorance,  returned 
against  their  will  to  the  Soviet  authorities," 
Dodd  told  The  Readers  Digest  'I  am  still 
tormented  by  accounts  of  mass  suicides  In 
which  men  slashed  their  wrists  w-ith  tin  cans 
and  women  jumped  uith  their  children  from 
upper-story  windows  rather  than  face  return 
to  Russia  ' 

Thomas  Dodd  lived  through  an  era  in  which 
many  members  of  his  party  said  that  Com- 
munism was  no  longer  a  threat  and  he  died 
at  a  time  when  the  leadership  of  the  other 
party  was  making  conciliatory  sounds  toward 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Communist 
Chinese  Politics  in  the  partisan  sense  was 
never  of  any  importance  to  him  What  mat- 
tered most  was  a  strong  national  defense  and 
a   concern    for   freedom    This   made   Senator 
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Dodd  ftn  incr«a«lnglr  lonely  Osun  In  »  Sen- 
ate domlnaMd  by  tbooe  wbo  sought  not 
either  defease  or  dl^lty.  but  simply  (ollowcd 
the  public  oplDlOD  poll*  vhlch  Indlo&ted 
reatieajQOSs  wi'.h  »  lingering  war  %x\(i  an  urge 
for  s  ae*  isoiatlonlsm  Those  who  flghl  the 
times  io  not  a<«&ys  nave  an  easy  end  Would 
Jack  Andemor.  and  Drev*  Pearson,  many  aek. 
have  launched  »n  attack  upon  WiUiam  Pul- 
brlght  jr  0«<'n?e  McOovern'  The  answer. 
these  critics  state  -iir.  easily  b«  seen.  In  thla 
»«as«.  Senator  Oxld  paid  not  only  for  the 
dAta  on  his  tax  returns  but  for  his  stead/ast 
opinions,  which  did  not  follow  the  tide  oX 
the  times 

This  vriter  had  the  opportunity  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Senator  Dodd  for  severai  years 
When  making  a  pronouncement  atx)u'.  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  and  defense  he  never 
consulted  the  polls,  and  he  never  took  a 
count  of  the  letters  for  and  the  letters 
against  His  concern  was  what  policy  would 
best  advance  freedom,  what  policy  would  con- 
vince world  Communism  that  aggression 
would  not  be  permitted  to  succeed,  what  pol- 
icy would  best  maintain  the  security  of  our 
own  country  He  supported  the  war  m  Vlet- 
nsjn,  he  opposed  east-west  trade,  he  defended 
our  commitment  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese — 
not  because  It  was  popular,  but  because  it 
was  right  How  many  men  who  voted  to  cen- 
sure Thomas  Dodd  can  say  that  they  base 
their  votes  on  principle  and  not  on  con- 
venience? Unfortunately,  we  will  never  know 
They  told  Senator  Dodd  that  the  Com- 
munists were  no  longer  a  danger,  and  that 
we  needed  to  "reorder  priorities  '  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  long  a  domestic  liberal,  in 
favor  of  labor  unions  and  gun  control  and 
civil  rights,  he  recognized  that  without  a 
firm  posture  in  the  world  all  of  the  domestic 
"prtorltlee"  mattered  little  And  when  they 
told  blm  he  was  not  modem  and  was  behind 
the  times."  tt  seems  that  he  simply  wondered 
what  they  meant. 

In  his  book.  The  Plah  Can  Sing,  the  Ice- 
landic writer  Halldor  Laxness  confronts  one 
of  his  characters  with  a  young  man  who  be- 
lieves in  neither  ghost  stories  nor  any  things 
unseen  In  response,  he  states  Mankind's 
spiritual  values  have  all  been  created  from  a 
belief  in  all  the  things  the  phlloeophers  re- 
ject How  are  you  going  to  live  If  you 
reject  not  only  the  Barber  of  Seville  but  also 
the  ctUtural  value  of  gboet  stories  If  it  were 
to  be  proved  scientifically  or  historically  or 
even  Judicially  that  the  Resurrection  Is  not 
particularly  well  authenticated  by  evi- 
dence— are  you  then  going  to  reject  the  B- 
minor  Mass''  Do  you  want  to  cloee  St  Peter's 
Cathedral  because  It  has  come  to  light  that 
It  Is  the  symbol  of  a  mistaken  philosophy 
and  would  t>e  more  uesful  as  a  stable''  What 
a  catastrophe  that  Olotto  and  Pra  Angellco 
should  have  become  enmeshed  In  a  false 
Ideology  as  painters,  instead  of  adhering  to 
realism  The  story  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Is  ob- 
viously Just  another  falsehood  Invented  by 
knaves  and  any  man  is  a  fraud  who  allows 
himself  to  sigh.  'Pletra  Slgnor  '  " 

Somehow.  Senator  Dodd  believed  all  of  the 
old  A-  lerlcan  ideas  about  individual  freedom 
and  human  dignity  and  the  need  to  oppose 
tyranny  and  oppression  What  kind  of  "lib- 
erals" are  thev  he  wondered,  who  could 
overlook  Red  China's  rape  of  Tibet,  the  So- 
viet Union's  persecution  of  Jews,  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  to  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  in  Eastern  Europe?  If  in  order 
to  t)e  elected  to  public  ofBce  you  must  leave 
your  conscience  on  the  doorstep  maybe,  he 
may  have  mused,  it  Just  isn't  worth  it 

Too  many  Members  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  press  cnrps  have  become  mere  faddists. 
Senator  Dodd  would  have  agreed  with  C.  S. 
Lewis  when  he  said  "We  must  condemn  . 
the  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Intellectual 
climate  common  to  our  own  age  and  the  as- 
sumption that  whatever  has  gone  out  of  date 
is  on  that  account  discredited.  You  must  find 
out   why   it   went  out  of  date    Was  it  ever 


refuted?  And  If  so  by  whom,  where,  and  how 
conclusively?  Or  did  It  merely  die  away  as 
fashions  do?  If  the  latter,  this  tells  us  noth- 
ing about  Its  truth  or  falsehood  ^^m  seeing 
this,  one  passes  to  the  realization  that  our 
own  age  Is  also  a  period'  and  certainly  has 
like  all  periods  its  own  characteristic 
lUualoos 

And  so.  a  life  Is  ended  But  it  was  a  life 
which,  in  the  important  things  was  true  to 
a  standard  far  different  from  that  of  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  Thomas  Dodd  saw  the  evils  of 
Naslsm  and  Communist  first-hand  He  re- 
colled  from  their  horror  only  to  find  In  his 
own  country  a  growing  unwillingness  to  con- 
front evil 

Some  will  only  remember  of  this  man  that 
he  was  censured  by  the  Senate  for  Income 
tax  irregulariues  But  that  may  be  the  least 
Important  thing  of  all.  and  we  ourselves  may 
have  fallen  to  such  a  depth  that  we  can  no 
longer  recognize  the  heroic  qualities  in 
others  Thomas  Dodd  fought  a  lonely  battle 
for  the  things  upon  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion Is  based  and  we  must  hope  that  In  the 
next  generation  there  will  be  enough  of 
those  to  nght  this  same  battle  so  that  civili- 
zation itself  will   be  preserved. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  known  and  worked  with 
Tom  In  this  body  His  disdain  for  parti- 
san politics  and  his  willingness  to  give 
me  counsel  were  always  appreciated  It 
IS  Tom  Dodd's  legacy  and  his  work  be 
continued,  that  we  always  flght  for  free- 
dom: for.  in  the  final  analysis,  our  free- 
dom is  the  only  compelling  reason  that 
we  continue  Without  freedom  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world,  life  itself  be- 
comes meaningless  and  even  mere  exist- 
ence nearly  pointless  I  turn  to  the  words 
of  President  Nixon  to  emphasize  what 
the  loss  of  Tom  Dodd  means  to  our 
Nation : 

He  will  be  deeply  missed  and  warmly  re- 
membered by  all  who  cherish  our  priceless 
heritage  of  freedom,  and  for  whom  his  life's 
achievements  will  remain  an  Inspiration  and 
a  source  of  strength. 

May  we  alwavs  keep  his  commitment 
to  freedom,  for  then  we  shall  always  per- 
severe 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
on  June  15 — 3  days  after  the  New  York 
Times  began  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles from  a  secret  study  of  American 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war — I  as- 
serted in  the  Senate  that  I  found  'little 
of  a  surprising  nature" 

I  deplored  the  stealing  of  the  docu- 
ments and  called  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  stole  the  top 
secret  report  I  also  expressed  wonder 
why  material  which  covers  a  period  that 
ended  3  years  ago — and  thus  in  a  sense 
a  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  war — 
should  be  continued  to  be  labeled  top 
secret. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  June  27.  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  distributed  to  its  member 
newspapers  a  news  story  which  docu- 
mented that  through  the  years  the  press 
told  much  of  the  Vietnam  story,  includ- 
ing matters  now  mistakenly  thought  to 
have  been  revealed  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  first  time  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

The  article  was  wntten  by  Peter 
Arnett,  an  Associated  Press  newsman 
who  covered  the  war  in  Vietnam  from 
1962   through    1970.   In   the    article   he 


analyzes  the  significant  points  In  the  dla- 
closure  of  the  secret  study  of  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated F»ress  arUcle  by  Peter  Arnett 
captioned.  The  Pentagon  Papers — 
Opening  Oovemment  to  the  Public,  "  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Therr-  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Tub  Pxntagon  Paptss  Opinino 
oovdlnment  to  thi  plblic 
EDrroBS  Noti  The  following  story  U  by 
an  Associated  Press  newsman  who  covered 
the  war  In  Vietnam  from  1963  to  1970  In 
It  he  analyzes  the  significant  points  In  the 
disclosures  of  secret  government  studies  of 
the  war. 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 
What  is  a  citizen  to  make  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  startling  and  historic  documents 
whose  publication  has  brought  the  press 
and  the  government  into  an  extraordinary 
confrontation? 

They  lift  the  curtain  on  the  view  from 
inside  a  government  struggling  with  a  war 
rapidly  bulging  out  of  shape,  a  war  never 
as  close  to  solution  as  many  official  public 
statements  made  It  out  to  be 

Many  interpretations  have  already  been 
placed  on  the  disclosures  from  the  47-vol- 
ume  Pentagon  study  But  an  understanding 
of  the  war  years  covered  In  the  disclosures 
so  far  requires  an  examination  not  Just  of 
the  secret  documents  but  also  of  public 
ofBclal  statements  and  press  reports  and 
public  debate  during  the  period 

A  careful  study  of  theee  elements  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions 

1 — That  discrepancies  between  some  public 
statements  of  national  leaders  and  their 
private  assessments  varied  from  evasions  aU 
the  way  to  untruths. 

2 — That  through  leaks  and  reporteirs' 
observations  in  Vietnam,  the  press  told  much 
of  the  story.  Including  matters  now  mis- 
takenly thought  to  have  been  revealed  to  the 
American  public  for  the  first  time  In  the 
Pentagon  Papers 

3 — That  a  pattern  emerged  to  the  unfold- 
ing events  as  America  took  fateful  steps  Into 
the  deeper  cofnmltment  to  war  The  pattern 
showed  first,  decisions  taken  In  secret  Then 
there  followed  the  manifestations  of  those 
decisions  in  press  reports  from  the  field. 
Then,  public  controversy  In  the  press  and 
Congress  usually  followed,  and  finally  came 
official  confirmation  of  what  was  happening— 
sometimes  candid,  sometimes  grudging  and 
sometimes  not  entirely  truthful. 

These  patt-erns  are  clear  In  an  analysis  of 
several  major  steps  In  the  escalation  of  the 
war:  for  Instance,  in  the  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  to  commit  massive  num- 
bers of  U  8  ground  troops  to  combat  It  can 
be  seen.  too.  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 
which  Is  explored  fully  for  the  first  time  In 
the  Pentagon  paF>er8 

The  real  official  facts  of  the  crucial  Tonkin 
Oulf  Incident — that  the  United  States  might 
well  have  provoked  the  North  Vietnamese 
Into  attacking  two  American  destroyers  la 
1964 — remained  hidden  until  the  war  study 
surfaced  two  weeks  ago 

Press  reports  In  these  early  war  years  re- 
vetted several  major  stepa  when  there  was 
official  silence  or  even  official  denial. 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
Pentagon  Papers  deals  with  the  period  of  the 
1964  Presidential  elections  and  suggestions 
from  the  Pentagon  analysts  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  hiding  options  and  deci- 
sions on  war  escalation  from  the  American 
public. 

However,  nevrs  reports  throughout  the  year 
dealt  with  the  burgeoning  war   For  example: 

The  Associated  Press  disclosed  In  January 
1964  that  US   offlclaU  In  Saigon  were  weigh- 
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Ing  the  possibility  of  asking  for  American 
combat  troops. 

In  March  of  that  year.  American  pilots 
were  shown  to  be  engaged  In  direct  combat 
in  Vietnam.  In  June,  Washington  reports  had 
the  Johnson  administration  weighing  the 
possibility  of  bombing  North  Vietnam 

In  January  1966.  the  clandestine  American 
air  operations  In  Laos  were  disclosed  by  re- 
porters. And  In  April,  despite  President  John- 
son's known  desire  to  avoid  "premature  pub- 
licity" on  his  order  to  enlarge  the  combat 
role  of  Marines  Just  sent  to  Vietnam,  the 
press  followed  the  troops  Into  battle  and  told 
what  they  were  doing 

Congress  responded. 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  know  where  we 
are  going  and  what  we  are  doing."  declared 
Sen.  Kenneth  Keating.  R-N.Y.,  In  demand- 
ing a  full  congressional  Inquiry  and  review 
of  the  war  and  the  U.S.  role  In  it  In  March 
1964 

Republican  congressional  leaders  In  April 
called  on  President  Johnson  to  end  the  "fic- 
tion" that  Americans  were  not  actively  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam. 

In  May.  Sen  Ernest  Gruenlng,  D-Alaska. 
urged  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
facts  on  the  South  Vietnam  situation  had 
been  withheld  "not  for  security  reasons  but 
to  cover  up  bureaucratic  bungling." 

The  Pentagon  analysts,  a  team  of  hand- 
picked  experts  who  began  their  work  on  the 
war  documents  in  1967.  do  not  treat  in  detail 
that  public  record  on  Vietnam,  particularly 
In  the  important  years  of  escalation  In  1964 
and  1965 — the  only  period  fully  documented 
publicly  so  far.  The  analysts  also  lacked 
Johnson's  own  White  House  papers  on  the 
war. 

Their  approach  has  tended  to  Ignore  some 
facts  generally  known  at  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample. Defease  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  In  a  news  conference  In  Washington  on 
March  26,  1964.  said  that  one  of  the  Vietnam 
options  then  before  President  Johnson  was 
the  Initiation  of  military  actions  outside 
South  Vietnam,  particularly  against  North 
Vietnam. 

The  secretary  added,  "This  course  of  ac- 
tion— its  Implications  and  ways  of  carrying  It 
out — has  been  carefully  studied." 

Yet  the  documentary  confirmation  that 
such  alternatives  were  even  considered  caused 
a  public  stir  when  the  Pentagon  Papers  first 
came  out  two  weeks  ago  In  The  New  York 
Times. 

There  were  some  aspects  of  the  war  In 
which  the  Johnson  administration  never  did 
come  to  terms  with  press  and  critics.  There's 
a  thread  of  black  pessimism  running  through 
many  of  the  key  Pentagon  documents  while 
at  the  same  time  officials  voiced  a  relentless 
optimism   in  their  public  statements. 

The  7.000  pages  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  will 
no  doubt  occupy  historians  for  years.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  the  secret 
decisions  and  proposals  revealed  in  the  pa- 
pers are  weighed  against  official  statements 
and  press  reporting  of  the  period  In  three 
years;  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident,  the  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  the  commitment 
of  American  combat  troops  to  the  war. 

THE  BOMBING  OF  TKI  NORTH 

The  secret  history  of  the  bombing  war  dis- 
closed In  the  Pentagon  Papers  shows  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  making  the  first  recom- 
mendation— In  January.  1964  They  suggested 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  assume  open  re- 
sponsibility for  the  American  backed  air  at- 
tacks. 

The  history  further  reveals  that  Ambassa- 
dor Maxwell  D.  Taylor  proposed  in  a  cable 
from  Saigon  In  August  that  year  that  "some- 
thing be  added  to  the  war  eflfort"  to  win.  That 
"something"  he  proposed  was  "a  carefully 
orchestrated  bombing  attack  on  North  Viet- 
nam with  January  1,  1965.  the  target  date." 

A  secret  White  House  meeting  on  Sept.  7 
reached  a  "general  consensus",  according  to 


the  Pentagon  Papers,  on  the  necessity  of  air 
strikes  early  in  1965,  and  In  December  1964 
President  Johnson  approved  the  strike — tlt- 
for-tlt  reprisal  for  30  days  and  a  graduated 
air  war  to  follow.  The  bombing  began  in 
February  1965. 

On  the  record.  McNamara  had  mentioned 
possible  action  outside  Vietnam  in  a  press 
conference  In  March  1964  In  June  he  re- 
Iterated  to  a  Senate  committee  that  to  deter 
the  enemy  "it  may  require  some  military 
action  outside  the  border." 

State  Department  sfwkesman  Robert  J 
McCloskey  said  July  20,  1964.  "An  extension 
of  the  war  Into  the  north  Is  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  In  the  realm  of  contingency 
planning  for  the  future."  President  Johnson 
said  in  August,  and  throughout  the  presi- 
dential elections,  that  he  had  turned  down 
advice  to  bomb  the  North. 

The  press  was  hard  on  the  scent  of  the 
bombing  trail.  A  story  out  of  Washington 
on  June  24.  1964.  said  'The  United  States 
Is  speeding  its  planning  for  air  strikes  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces  against  Communist 
supply  bases  In  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  .  " 
The  report  added,  "The  possibility  of  such 
a  move  figures  high  In  official  thinking,  it 
was  learned  tonight" 

A  June  27  report  from  Saigon  reported  that 
American  jets  were  Ijomblng  In  Laos  and  one 
had  been  shot  down  The  planes  were  ap- 
parently flying  out  of  bases  in  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam  and  on  the  7th  Fleet,  the 
report  said. 

A  Washington  dispatch  in  July  reported 
that  two  types  of  air  attacks  against  North 
Vietnam  were  being  considered,  the  first  a 
tit-for-tat  retaliation  strike  to  follow  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla  attacks  In  the  South.  There 
was  an  alternative  strategy  and  It  called  for 
the  planned  destruction  of  military  targets 
In  North  Vietnam  "to  try  and  change  the 
policies  of  the  aggressor.  '  the  repwrt  added 
High  officials  were  quoted  as  saying  that  no 
decision  on  expanding  the  war  had  been 
made  although  plans  of  action  had  been 
drawn  up  "and  forces  either  have  or  will  be 
put  Into  position  to  carry  out  quickly  anr 
decl.<slons." 

The  raids  against  the  North  eventually 
look  the  form  as  outlined  In  the  Washington 
dispatch  of  July  1964. 

The  United  States  continued  bombing  In 
Laos,  but  as  a  news  dispatch  from  Saigon 
commented  mid-January  1965.  "The  U.S. 
government  Is  still  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  warplanes  in  comt>at  outside  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam."  The  whole  air 
campaign  In  Laos  was  one  of  the  best  re- 
ported secrets  of  the  war. 

An  administration  view  of  the  scheduling 
of  air  raids  against  North  Vietnam  virlth  bui 
eye  on  {KJlitlcal  considerations  emerges  from 
the  Pentagon  papers  The  study  said  "tacti- 
cal considerations  ■  required  a  delay  in  the 
launching  of  the  air  strikes  because  "John- 
son was  presenting  himself  dn  the  presi- 
dential elections)  as  the  candidate  of  reason 
and  restraint." 

For  that  reason,  the  study  says,  the  air 
strikes  were  delayed  until  February  the  fol- 
lowing year  In  the  1964  elections.  Johnson's 
adversary.  Sen  Barry  Goldwater,  was  cast  as 
the  advocate  of  unleashing  air  power  against 
the  North. 

GtrtF    OF    TONKIN     INCIDENT 

The  events  that  led  up  to  what  were  offi- 
cially termed  "barbaric,  unprovoked  attacks" 
by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  on  two  US 
destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In  August. 
1964.  had  been  set  In  motion  early  that  year 
by  Johnson,  the  secret  papers  now  reveal 

He  ordered  Operation  Plan  34A  which 
called  for  U2  flights  over  Laos,  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese  and  National- 
ist Chinese  commando  teams,  and  naval  l>om- 
bardment  along  the  North  Vietnamese  coast- 
line. McNamara  had  recommended  the  plan, 
the    documents    attest.    In    hopes    that    the 


steadily  escalating  pressure  would  force  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  to 
halt  their  insurrections. 

In  these  secret  operations  were  American 
destroyers  on  intelligence  patrols  In  the  in- 
ternational waters  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  The 
Pentagon  analysts  say  the  physical  presence 
of  the  destroyers  provided  the  elements  for 
the  Tonkin  clash 

The  destroyers  Turner  Joy  and  Maddoz 
were  hit  twice  in  early  August  after  clan- 
destine South  Vietnamese  attacks  against 
nearby  Communist  coastal  installations.  In 
the  second  attack,  the  secret  study  reveals, 
both  destroyers  were  definitely  warned  that 
the  attacks  were  going  to  take  place 

Officially.  President  Johnson  went  on  na- 
tional television  to  decry  the  attaclts  and 
announced  he  had  dispatched  retaliatory  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  He  also  de- 
manded a  resolution  from  Congress  allowing 
him  to  "lake  all  the  necessary  steps.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force."  to  protect 
American  Interests  The  result  was  the  much 
debated  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  used  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  right  to  expand  the 
war  as  It  thought  necessary,  without  further 
Congressional  action 

On  the  public  record  in  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  In  August 
1964  and  February  1968.  McNamara  claimed 
that  neither  of  the  two  American  destroyers 
in  the  gulf  had  any  knowledge  of  the  clan- 
destine attacks  Yet  the  Pentagon  Papers 
said  both  destroyers  were  definitely  warned 
about  the  clandestine  South  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks. He  also  said  that  neither  the  Maddox 
nor  the  Turner  Joy  participated  In  these 
activities,  a  fact  t>orne  out  by  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

Press  comment  was  limited  at  the  time 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  at- 
tack scene  in  the  Gulf  An  Associated  Press 
report  quoted  US.  military  men  as  being 
baffled  by  the  Communist  patrol  Ixtat  raids 
on  the  US    ships 

Senator  Wayne  Morse.  D-Ore..  was  the 
roost  vehement  challenger  of  the  American 
position  He  charged  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incidents  "are  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
United  States  as  they  are  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese We  have  t>een  making  covert  war  in 
Southeast    Asia    for    some    time  it    was 

inevitable  and  inexorable  that  sooner  or  later 
we  would  have  to  engage  in  overt  acts  of  war 
in  pursuance  of  our  policy,  as  we  are  doing 
now." 

Morse  declared  prophetically  "When  the 
high  emotionalism  of  the  present  crisis  has 
passed.  hi.slorian.s  will  disclose  that  for  some 
time  past  there  have  been  violations  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  borders  by  South 
Vieinameee,  and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  they 
will  disclose  that  the  United  States  was  not 
an  innocent  bystander" 

AMERICANS  INTO  L.AND   WAR 

The  Pentagon  study  revealed  comparatively 
little  about  the  series  of  decisions  that  put 
American  combat  troops  Into  Vietnam,  but 
two  key  recommendations  were  Usted.  The 
first  was  a  memo  to  McNamara  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ;n  January  1964  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  "must  make  ready  to 
conduct  increasingly  bolder  actions  In  South- 
east Asia  "  The  memo  suggested  that  U.S. 
forces  might  t>e  committed  as  necessary  in 
direct  action  against  North  VietCLam 

On  August  18  in  a  cable  from  Saigon,  the 
papers  reveal.  Ambassador  Taylor  suggested 
that  if  air  strikes  were  launched  against  the 
North  then  Army  Hawk  missiles  and  U  S  Ma- 
rines be  dispatched  to  Da  Nang  to  protect  the 
important  air  base 

Officially,  there  are  few  recorded  public 
statements  about  combat  troop  commit- 
ments, but  there  are  many  speculative  press 
reports,  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Taylor 
as  ambassador  in  June  I9S4  w^as  widely  re- 
garded around  the  world  as  evidence  that  the 
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UnlMd  Stat«s  intended  to  step  up  its  mlll- 
taxy  activity  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  day  of  Taylor's  appointment,  a  news 
atory  from  Saigon  said.  "America  appears  to 
be  facing  Its  closest  approach  to  a  general 
war  ID  Asia  since  the  closing  of  hostilities 
m  Korea  in  1953,"  and  cited  the  hardening 
attitude  of  both  sides.  "A  progressive  show 
of  force  by  both  sides  could  explode  at  some 
point  Into  a  war."  the  news  dispatch  said. 

Two  battalions  of  US  Marines  landed  In 
Da  Nang  on  Mairch  8.  1965,  and  the  secret 
Pentagon  papers  Indlcite  that  President 
Johnson  ordered  a  new  mission  for  them 
within  the  month.  The  mission  "will  permit 
their  more  aictlve  use  .  the  actions  them- 
selves should  be  tsOcen  as  rapidly  as  practical 
but  In  ways  that  should  minimize  the  ap- 
pearance of  sudden  changes  In  policy."  the 
papers  say. 

But  even  before  Johnson  widened  the  Ma- 
rines' mission  the  press  was  reporting  a  much 
bolder  combat  stance  from  the  field.  "Pri- 
vately many  are  confident  that  the  expedi- 
tionary force  will  soon  be  strengthened  and 
Its  assigned  Job  enlarged  to  include  an  active 
role  In  the  fighting  against  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong,"  said  a  news  dispatch  on  March 
30. 

The  obvious  heating  up  of  the  American 
combat  role  did  not  ruffle  the  official  stance. 
On  April  1,  19«5,  the  day  the  papers  say  he 
approved  the  critical  change  of  mission  of 
US.  troops  In  Vietnam  to  that  of  combat 
Instead  of  defense.  Johnson  told  reporters. 
"I  know  of  no  far  reaching  strategy  that  Is 
being  suggested  or  promulgated  " 

On  April  10.  an  Associated  Press  story  from 
Da  Nang  said,  "technically,  all  marines  com- 
ing in  are  to  defend  Da  Nang  alrbase.  but 
defense  is  broadly  interpreted  In  this  base 
The  marines  are  patrolling  and  fighting  many 
miles  from  Da  Nang.  even  In  the  mountain 
passes  between  Da  Nang  and  Hue  to  sweep 
Viet  Cong  from  the  area.  They  might  even 
be  used  on  Eagle  Plight  helicopter  assaults." 

On  June  5.  the  State  Department  for  the 
first  time  acknowledged  that  American  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  "engaged  in  combat"  if 
attacked  and  fired  upon 

In  July  President  Johnson  authorized  the 
commitment  of  200.000  Americans  at  the  ur- 
gent Insistence  of  the  field  commander,  Oen. 
William  C  Westmoreland.  Johnson  ordered 
that  his  decision  be  kept  secret 

But  already  on  April  18.  Sen  John  Stennls 
in  an  Associated  Press  Interview  had  set  the 
scene  for  the  Immediate  future  "The  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  stepped 
up  war  In  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  period." 
the  Mlsslwlppl  Democrat  said  'America  Is 
certain  to  Increase  its  participation  In  the 
war 

He  predicted  that  more  American  troop* 
would  soon  be  committed  to  Vietnam 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   MATHIAS— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr  BEALL  Mr  President,  last  night 
In  Ciimberland.  Md..  a  group  of  grateful 
citizens  gathered  to  pay  their  respects  to 
my  illustrious  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Ma  thus. 
Jr  This  "Mathias  Appreciation  Dinner, ' 
attracting  an  overflow  audience  of  over 
400  people,  was  given  in  recognition  of 
Senator  Mathias'  1 1  years  of  service,  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  of  the  US  Senate  for  the  peo- 
ple of  western  Maryland 

The  principal  speaker  for  this  occasion 
was  our  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  delivered  a  very  personal  and  genu- 
ine tribute  to  Senator  Ma-thias  So  that 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  these 
most  appropriate  comments  by  our  dis- 


tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Scott's  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
BlS  follows: 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  or  Pennsylvania,  Re- 

PtTBLICAN  LZAOKK  AT  THE  APPRECIATION   DIN- 
NER roR  Senator  Charles  Mac  Mathias. 

June  38.  1971 

Mac  Mathias  Is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  He  Is  an  outstanding  Republican 
and  supporter  of  President  Nixon. 

He  certainly  Is  a  prime  mover  In  the  Re- 
publican caucus  to  bring  vigor  and  determi- 
nation and  new  ideas  to  the  Senate  and 
shows  strong  sense  of  pride  in  supporting 
programs  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

He  was  the  author  of  reforms  In  his  own 
party  which  assured  newer  Senators  of 
broader  recognition,  earlier  than  the  old  se- 
niority system  would  have  permitted. 

He  Is  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and  a  deep  con- 
viction to  serve  his  fellow  man  He  has  been 
doing  this  .  .  serving  the  public  .  .  since  he 
Joined  the  US  Navy  as  an  enlisted  man  early 
In  World  War  11. 

Pennsylvania  had  something  to  do  with  his 
early  development.  He  graduated  from  one 
of  our  fine  colleges  in  fact  an  outstanding 
Quaker  college  .  .  .  Haverford,  located  In  a 
neighboring  community  to  where  Sirs.  Scott 
and  I  have  a  home. 

Mac  Is  one  of  26  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  served  In  the  Navy  during  the  war.  He 
holds  a  Reserve  commission  as  a  captain  In 
fact  In  our  Republican  caucus  we  can  pipe 
aboard  13  men  who  stood  at  attention  to 
"Anchors  Awelgh." 

We  look  at  Mac  alTectlcnatelv  as  one  of  the 
young  movers  and  shakers  He  has  been  a 
mover,  a  changer  of  Senate  routine,  one  who 
wants  to  break  with  tradition  and  the  status 
quo  and  get  quicker  action  by  making  the 
Senate  more  responsive.  I,  too,  agree  with 
this  approach  Unfortunately  we  as  the  mi- 
nority party  can't  do  much  about  changing 
the  ptkce  of  the  Senate  until  we  get  the  Dem- 
ocrat oommittee  chairmen  to  move  their  work 
faster  out  of  committees  or  until  we  move  the 
Democrats  out  of  their  chairmanships. 

There  Is  an  unchartered  club  of  Republi- 
can Senators  It  is  known  as  the  Wednesday 
Club  and  our  younger  Members  like  Mac  and 
your  other  outstanding  Senator.  Glenn  Beall. 
play  Important  roles  In  shaping  where  we  are 
going  as  Republicans  Speaking  of  Olenn.  he 
Is  dolnK  a  great  Job  since  he  moved  Into  the 
Upper  House  He  Is  following  In  his  father's 
footsteps,  a  man  for  whom  I  had  great  re- 
spect, for  I  served  with  him  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  and  learn  from  him 

How  fortunate  Is  Maryland'  Two  articu- 
late, diligent,  and  hlghlv  effective  young  Sen- 
ators Be  sure  to  appreciate  them,  to  work  to 
keep  In  the  Senate  two  strong,  able  voices 
for  Maryland 

For  18  years  now  Mac  has  been  serving 
you  fine  people  of  Maryland  I  would  think 
he  looks  back  at  his  service  as  a  former 
prosecutor  the  way  I  do  .  as  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  work  for  Justice  His  five 
years  as  a  city  attorney  following  two  years 
as  an  assistant  State  attorney  general  gave 
him  the  necessary  far-sightedness  and  com- 
passion to  become  an  elected  official  and  a 
good  one. 

And,  we  all  know  the  record  of  Mac  Mathias 
since  He  has  been  unbeatable  Since  1960 
he  has  been  winning,  eight  years  in  the  Con- 
gress and  now  his  first  term  In  the  Senate 
He  has  stood  tall  ^n  the  type  of  legislative 
programs  he  represents  and  In  his  support 
of  those  legislative  programs  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President 

Take  a  look  at  the  record  Mac  has  taken 
a  strong  stance  on  fighting  crime   As  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
a  one  time  prosecutor,  he  knows  we  must 
give  the  police  more  tools  and  stronger  sup- 
port to  crack  down  on  the  criminal  element. 

He  Joined  me  In  sponsoring  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  and  also  co-sponsored  the 
Scott-Mathlas  election  reform  bill  that 
should  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
shortly. 

Mac  Is  behind  the  Nixon  welfare  reform 
bill  He  has  made  his  point  very  clear  that 
we  don't  accomplish  anything  by  Just  add- 
ing to  the  present  system  We  must  kill  the 
bureaucratic   monster  and  start  over  again. 

One  thing  about  Republicans — we  have 
the  most  innovative  Ideas.  We  are  a  party  of 
Ideas,  but  the  Democrats  then  outbid  us  on 
money.  Your  money,  your  tax  money  When 
we  finally  get  a  program  It  costs  so  much 
more  because  of  the  amount  the  Democrats 
add.  They  can  do  It  They  can  get  away  with 
It  because  they  are  the  majority  party  In 
Washington. 

A  good  example — the  Presidents  far- 
reaching  education  bill.  The  President  asked 
for  $5  1  billion  The  Senate  added  »804  mil- 
lion over  the  94  8  billion  the  Houiie  asked  for. 
So  we  have  a  conference  between  both 
Houses. 

And  I  think  a  recent  statement  bv  Senator 
Mathias  on  his  feeling  for  President  Nix- 
on's revenue  sharing  program  best  Identifies 
him  with  this  administration  He  said  "the 
Congress  will  shirk  Its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  If  It  does  not  send  relief 
to  local  taxpayers  by  passing  President  Nlx- 
ons  revenue  sharing  plan  and  plotting  a 
course  of  financial  relief  for  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities." 

These  are  the  works  of  an  outstanding 
man.  an  outstanding  Republican  and  a  man 
of  great  determination  for  serving  his  great 
State  of  Marvland 

FV)r  the  Free  State  demands  free  men- 
free  to  carry  the  standards  of  good  causes, 
free  to  lead  free  to  lend  strength  where 
strength  Is  needed. 

Such  a  man  Is  Mac  Mathias. 


A    TTMF    TO    REAFFIRM    A'^'^'^JICA'S 
SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
195th  anniversary  of  America's  independ- 
ence is  fast  approaching  On  the  fourth 
July  Americans  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple the  world  over  celebrate  the  signing 
of  one  of  the  world's  foremost  documents 
of  human  rights. 

Yet  another  document  of  human  rights 
has  remained  unacted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  more  than  22  years.  How  can  the 
Senate  allow  another  Independence  Day 
to  pass  with  the  Genocide  Convention  not 
ratified.  How  can  the  Senate  justify  this 
inaction? 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  stated 
there  are  no  constitutional  drawbacks  to 
ratification  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  support  ratification. 
The  committees  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation which  studied  the  Convention 
most  closely  called  for  ratification. 

At  this  time  of  remembrance  and  re- 
newal the  Senate  should  reconsider  the 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  The  Senate  should  reaffirm 
America's  support  of  human  rights  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
the  two  other  human  rights  conventions 
still  before  it. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  SCHOOLING 

Mr.    HATFIELD    Mr.    President,    the 
Saturday  Review  of  June  19.  1971,  con- 
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tains  a  fascinating  and  penetrating  ar- 
ticle by  Ivan  Ulich  regarding  education. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  examining  our 
priorities  and  the  relevance  of  many  of 
our  institutions  to  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety, I  believe  the  insights  of  Mr.  Ulich 
to  be  of  particular  poignance. 

Mr.  Ulich  is  the  director  of  the  Center 
for  Intercultural  Documentation  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  His  most  recent 
book.  "Deschoollng  Societ.v."  is  being 
published  thLs  month,  and  the  article 
appearing  in  the  June  19  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Review  summarizes  the  ideas 
put  forth  in  thLs  book  I  commend  'The 
Alternative  to  Schoohng"  to  the  Senate 
and  anticipate  that  it  will  be  a  further 
catalyst  in  reshaping  the  future  of  edu- 
cation within  our  society  and  the  future 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Alternative  to  Schoolznc 
(By  Ivan  nilch) 
For  generations  we  have  tried  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  by  providing  more  and 
more  schooling,  but  so  far  the  endeavor  has 
failed.  What  we  have  learned  Instead  Is  that 
forcing  all  children  to  climb  an  open-ended 
education  ladder  cannot  enhance  equality 
but  must  favor  the  Individual  who  starts 
out  earlier,  healthier,  or  better  prepared; 
that  enforced  instruction  deadens  for  most 
people  the  will  for  independent  learning: 
and  that  knowledge  treated  as  a  commodity, 
delivered  In  packages,  and  accepted  as  pri- 
vate property  once  it  Is  acquired,  mtist  al- 
ways be  scarce. 

In  response,  critics  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem are  now  propKJSlng  strong  and  unortho- 
dox remedies  that  range  from  the  voucher 
plan,  which  would  enable  each  person  to 
buy  the  education  of  his  choice  on  an  op>en 
market,  to  shifting  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation from  the  school  to  the  media  and  to 
apprenticeship  on  the  Job.  Some  Individuals 
foresee  that  the  school  will  have  to  be  dis- 
established Just  as  the  church  was  disestab- 
lished all  over  the  world  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Other  reformers  propose  to  replace 
the  universal  school  with  various  new  sys- 
tems that  would,  they  claim,  better  prepare 
everybody  for  life  In  modern  society.  These 
proposals  for  new  educational  Institutions 
fall  into  three  broad  categories:  the  refor- 
mation of  the  classroom  within  the  school 
system:  the  dispersal  of  free  schools  through- 
out society;  and  the  transformation  of  all 
society  Into  one  huge  classroom  But  these 
three  approaches — the  reformed  classroom, 
the  free  school,  and  the  worldwide  class- 
room— represents  three  stages  in  a  proposed 
escalation  of  education  In  which  each  step 
threatens  more  subtle  and  more  pervasive 
social  control  than  the  one  it  replaces 

I  believe  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
school  has  become  inevitable  and  that  this 
end  of  an  Illusion  should  fill  us  with  hope 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  end  of  the  "age 
of  schooling"  oiuld  usher  In  the  epoch  of  the 
global  schoolhouse  that  would  be  distin- 
guishable only  in  name  from  a  global  mad- 
house or  global  prison  In  which  education, 
correction,  and  adjustment  become  svnony- 
mous  I  therefore  believe  that  the  breakdown 
oT  the  school  forces  us  to  look  beyond  lu 
imminent  demise  and  to  face  fundamental 
alternatives  in  education  Either  we  can  work 
for  fearsome  and  potent  new  educational 
devices  that  teach  about  a  world  which  pro- 
gressively become  more  opaque  and  forbid- 
ding for  man.  or  we  can  set  the  conditions  for 
a  new  era  in  which  technology  would  b«  used 


to  make  society  more  simple  and  transparent, 
so  that  all  men  can  once  again  know  the 
facts  and  tise  the  tools  that  shape  their  lives 
In  short,  we  can  disestablish  schools  or  we 
can  deschool  culture. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  alternatives  we 
face,  we  must  first  distinguish  education 
from  schooling,  which  means  separating  the 
humanistic  Intent  of  the  teacher  from  the 
Impact  of  the  lnv£u-lant  structure  of  the 
school.  This  hidden  structure  constitutes  a 
course  of  instruction  that  stays  forever  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  teacher  or  of  his 
school  board.  It  conveys  indelibly  the  mes- 
sage that  only  through  schooling  can  an 
Individual  prepare  himself  for  adulthood  in 
society,  that  what  Is  not  Uught  in  school  Is 
of  little  value,  and  that  what  is  learned  out- 
side of  school  is  not  worth  knowing.  1  call  it 
the  bidden  curriculum  of  schooling,  because 
it  constitutes  the  unalterable  framework  of 
the  system,  within  which  all  changes  in  the 
curriculum  are  made. 

TTie  hidden  curriculum  Is  always  the  saise 
regardless  of  school  or  place.  It  requires  all 
children  of  a  certain  age  to  assemble  in 
groups  of  about  thirty,  under  the  authority 
of  a  certified  teacher,  for  some  500  to  1.000  or 
more  hours  each  year  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  teach 
the  principles  of  fascism,  liberalism,  Ca- 
tholicism, or  socialism;  or  whether  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  produce  Soviet  or 
United  States  citizens,  mechanics,  or  doc- 
tors It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
teacher  is  authoritarian  or  permissive, 
whether  he  Imposes  his  own  creed  or  teaches 
students  to  think  for  themseiveE.  What  is 
important  is  that  students  learn  that  edu- 
cation Is  valuable  when  it  is  acquired  in  the 
school  through  a  graded  process  of  consump- 
tion; that  the  degree  of  success  the  Individ- 
ual will  enjoy  in  society  depends  on  the 
amount  of  learning  he  consumes;  and  that 
learning  about  the  world  is  more  valuable 
than  learning  from  the  world. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
hidden  curriculum  translates  learning  from 
an  activity  Into  a  commodity — for  which  the 
school  monopolizes  the  market  In  all  coun- 
tries knowledge  is  regarded  as  the  first 
necessity  for  survival,  but  also  as  a  form 
of  currency  more  liquid  than  rubles  or  dol- 
lars. We  have  become  accustomed,  through 
Karl  Marx's  writings,  to  speak  about  the 
alienation  of  the  worker  from  hu  work  in  a 
class  society.  We  must  now  recognize  the 
estrangement  of  man  from  his  learning  when 
It  becomes  the  product  of  a  service  profession 
and  he  becomes  the  consumer 

The  more  learning  an  individual  con- 
sumes, the  more  "knowledge  stock"  he  ac- 
quires. The  hidden  curriculum  therefore  de- 
fines a  new  class  structure  for  society  within 
which  the  large  consumers  of  knowledge — 
those  who  have  acquired  large  quantities  of 
knowledge  stock — enjoy  special  privileges, 
high  income,  and  access  to  the  more  powerful 
tools  of  producuon.  This  kind  of  knowledge- 
capitalism  has  been  accepted  in  all  indus- 
trialized societies  and  establishes  a  rationale 
for  the  distribution  of  Jobs  and  income 
(This  point  Is  esfjeclally  important  in  the 
light  of  the  lack  of  correspondence  between 
schooling  and  occupational  competence  es- 
tablished in  studies  such  as  Ivar  Bergs  Edu- 
cation and  Job3  The  Great  Training  Rob- 
bery. ) 

The  endeavor  to  put  all  men  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  enlightenment  is  rooted 
deeply  in  alchemy,  the  Great  Art  of  the  wan- 
ing Middle  Ages  John  Amos  Oomenius.  a 
Moravian  bishop,  self-styled  Pansophlst.  and 
pedagogue,  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  schools  He  was 
among  the  first  to  propose  seven  or  twelve 
grades  of  compulsory  learning  In  his  Afa^no 
Didacttca.  he  described  schools  as  devices 
to  "teach  everybody  everything'  and  out- 
lined a  blueprint  for  the  assembly-line  pro- 
duction of   itnowledge,  which   acconllng  to 


his  method  would  make  education  cheaper 

and  better  and  make  growth  into  full  hu- 
manity possible  for  all  But  Comenlus  was 
not  only  an  early  efllclency  expert,  he  was 
an  alchemist  who  adopted  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  his  craft  to  describe  the  art  of  rear- 
ing chUdren  The  alchemist  sought  to  refine 
base  element*  by  leading  their  distilled  spirits 
through  twelve  stages  of  successive  enlight- 
enment, so  that  for  their  own  and  all  the 
worlds  benefit  they  might  be  transmuted 
into  gold  Of  course,  alchemists  failed  no 
matter  how  often  they  tried,  but  each  time 
their  "science"  yielded  new  reasons  for  their 
failure,  and  they  tried  again 

Pedagogy  opened  a  new  chapter  In  the 
history  of  Ars  Magna  Education  became  the 
search  for  an  alchemic  process  that  would 
bring  forth  a  new  type  of  man,  who  would 
fit  into  an  environment  created  by  scientific 
magic.  But.  no  matter  how  much  each  gen- 
eration spent  on  its  schools,  It  always  turned 
out  that  the  majority  of  people  were  unfit 
for  enlightenment  by  this  process  and  bad 
to  be  discarded  as  unprepared  for  life  In  a 
man-made  world 

Educauonal  reformers  who  accept  the  lde« 
that  schools  have  failed  fall  into  three 
groups.  The  most  respectable  are  certainly 
the  great  masters  of  alchemy  who  protnlse 
better  schools  The  most  seductive  are  pcp- 
uiax  magicians,  who  promise  to  make  every 
kitchen  into  an  alchemic  lab  The  most  sin- 
ister are  the  new  Masons  of  the  Universe, 
who  want  to  transform  the  entire  world  into 
one  huge  temple  of  letu-iung  Notable  among 
today's  masters  of  alchemy  are  certain  re- 
search directors  employed  or  sponsored  by 
the  large  foundations  who  believe  that 
schools,  if  they  could  somehow  be  improved, 
could  also  become  economically  more  feasi- 
ble than  those  that  are  now  in  trouble,  and 
simultan€>ously  could  sell  a  larger  package 
of  services.  Those  who  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  curriculum  claim  that  it  is 
outdated  or  irrelevant  So  the  curnculvLm  is 
filled  with  new  p«»ckaged  courses  on  Afrvccn 
Culture  North  American  Imperialism,  Wom- 
en's Lib.  Pollution,  or  the  Consumer  Soci- 
ety. Passive  leaxiung  is  wrong — it  is  indeed — 
so  we  graciously  allow  students  to  decide 
what  and  how  they  want  to  be  taught 
Schools  are  prison  houses  Therefore,  prin- 
cipals are  authorized  to  approve  teckch-outs. 
moving  the  school  desks  to  a  roped -off  Har- 
lem sueet.  Sensitivity  training  becomes 
fashionable.  So.  we  imp)Ort  group  therapy 
into  the  classroom.  School,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  teach  everybody  everything,  now 
becomes  all  things  to  all  children 

Other  critics  emphasize  that  schools  make 
inefficient  use  of  modern  science  Some  would 
administer  drugs  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
instructor  to  change  the  child  s  txehavloc. 
Others  would  transform  school  into  a  sta- 
dium for  educational  gaming.  Still  others 
would  electrify  the  classroom.  If  they  axe 
simplistic  disciples  of  McLuhan.  they  re- 
place blackbo«Lj-dB  and  textbooks  with  multi- 
media happenings,  if  they  follow  Skinner, 
they  claim  to  be  able  to  tnodlfy  behavior 
more  efficiently  than  old-fashioned  classroom 
practitioners  can 

Most  of  these  changes  have,  of  course,  some 
good  effects.  The  experimental  schools  have 
fewer  truants.  Parents  do  have  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  participation  in  a  decentralized  dis- 
trict Pupils,  assigned  by  their  teacher  to  an 
apprenticeship,  do  often  turn  out  more  com- 
petent than  those  who  stay  in  the  clasero<im 
Some  children  do  Improve  their  knowledge 
of  Spanish  in  the  language  lab  because  they 
prefer  playing  with  the  knobs  of  a  tape  re- 
corder to  conversations  w"ith  their  Puerto 
Rlcan  peers.  Yet  all  these  Improvements 
r*perate  within  predictably  narrow  limits, 
since  they  leave  the  hidden  curriculum  of 
school  Intact 

Some  reformers  would  like  to  shake  loose 
from  the  hidden  curriculum,  but  they  rarely 
succeed.   Free  schools   that    lead   to   further 
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free  acfaools  produce  »  mlrm«e  of  freedom, 
even  though  '.he  ch«ln  of  KlteodAoce  Ls  rre- 
queaUy  Interrupted  by  long  stretches  of  loaf- 
ing ActendAnce  through  seduction  inculcAtes 
the  need  for  aducstlooal  treatment  more 
persuMlvely  tb*n  the  reluctant  attendance 
enXorced  by  a  truant  aaoer.  PernUaslTe 
teachers  In  a  padded  ctasaroom  can  eaaUy 
render  their  pupils  impotent  to  aurvlTe  once 
:.hey  leave 

Learning  in  these  schools  often  remains 
nothing  more  than  the  acquisition  of  socially 
ralued  skills  defined,  in  thu  instance,  by  the 
consensus  of  a  commune  rather  than  by  the 
decree  of  a  school  board  New  presbyter 
is  but  an  old  pneat  writ  large 

Free  schools,  to  b«  truly  free,  must  meet 
two  conditions;  Plrst.  they  must  be  run  In  a 
way  to  prevent  the  relntroductlon  of  the 
hidden  curriculum  of  graded  attendance 
and  certlfled  students  studying  at  the  feet 
of  certified  teachers  And.  more  Importantly, 
they  must  provide  a  framework  In  which  all 
participants — staff  and  pupils — can  free 
themselves  from  the  hidden  foundations  of 
a  schooled  society  The  first  condition  is  fre- 
quently Incorporated  in  the  stated  alms  of 
a  free  school  The  second  condition  Is  only 
rarely  recognised,  and  Is  dllBcult  to  state  as 
the  goal  of  a  free  school 

It  Is  useful  to  dlsunguish  between  the  bid- 
den curriculum,  which  I  have  described,  and 
the  occult  foundations  of  schooling.  The 
hidden  curriculum  is  a  ritual  that  can  be 
considered  the  ofBclal  initiation  Into  modern 
society.  Institutionally  eetabllsbed  through 
the  school  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  ritual  to 
hide  from  its  participants  the  contradictions 
between  the  myth  of  an  egalitarian  society 
and  the  class-conscious  reality  It  certifies. 
Once  they  are  recognized  as  such,  rituals  loee 
their  power,  and  this  is  what  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  happen  to  schooling  But  there  are 
certain  fundamental  assumptions  about 
growing  up — the  occult  foundations — which 
now  9nd  their  expression  in  the  ceremonial 
of  schooling,  and  which  could  easily  be  re- 
inforced by  what  free  schools  do. 

Among  these  assumptions  Is  what  Peter 
Schrag  calls  the  "Immigration  syndrome," 
which  impels  us  to  treat  all  people  as  if  they 
were  newcomers  who  must  go  through  a 
naturalization  process  Only  certifled  con- 
sumers of  knowledge  are  admitted  to  citlaen- 
shlp  Men  are  not  bom  equal,  but  are  made 
equal   through  gestation  by  Alma  Mater 

The  rhetoric  of  all  school  sutes  that  they 
form  a  man  for  the  future,  but  they  do  not 
release  him  for  his  task  before  he  has  derel- 
oped  a  high  level  of  tolerance  to  the  ways 
of  his  elders  education  tor  life  rather  than 
in  everyday  life  Pew  free  schools  can  avoid 
doing  precisely  this  Nevertheless  they  are 
among  the  most  important  centers  from 
which  a  new  life-style  radiates,  not  because 
of  the  elTect  their  graduates  will  have  but. 
rather,  because  eiders  who  chooee  to  bring 
up  their  children  without  the  benefit  of 
prop)erly  ordained  teachers  frequently  be- 
long to  a  radical  minority  and  because  their 
preoccupation  with  the  rearing  of  their  chil- 
dren sustains  them  In  their  new  style 

The  most  dangerous  category  of  educa- 
tional reformer  is  one  who  argues  that 
knowledge  can  be  produced  and  sold  much 
more  effectively  on  an  open  market  than  on 
one  controlled  by  school  These  people  argue 
that  most  skills  can  be  easily  acquired  from 
skill-models  if  the  learner  U  truly  interested 
in  their  acquisition:  that  Individual  entitle- 
ments can  provide  a  more  equal  purchasing 
power  for  education.  They  demand  a  care- 
ful separation  of  the  process  by  which 
It  Is  measured  and  certified  These  seem  to 
me  obvious  statements.  But  it  would  be  a 
fallacy  to  t>ellev«  that  the  establishment  of  a 
free  market  for  knowledge  would  constitute 
a  radical  alternative  in  education. 

The  establlshiTient  of  s  free  market  would 
Indeed  abolish  what  I  have  previously  called 


the  hidden  curriculum  of  present  schooling — 
Its  age-spectfic  attendance  at  a  graded  cur- 
riculum Equally,  a  free  market  would  at  first 
give  the  appearance  of  counteracting  what 
I  have  called  the  occult  foundations  of  a 
schooled  society:  the  "Immigration  syn- 
drome." the  institutional  monopoly  of  teach. 
Ing.  and  the  ntual  of  linear  Initiation  But 
at  the  same  time  a  free  market  In  educa- 
tion would  provide  the  alchemist  with  In- 
numerable hidden  hands  to  fit  each  man  Into 
the  multiple  tight  little  niches  a  more  com- 
plex technocracy  can  provide 

Many  decades  of  reliance  on  schooling  has 
turned  knowledge  Into  a  commodity,  a  ma-- 
ketable  staple  of  a  sp>ecial  kind  Knowledge  Is 
now  regarded  simultaneously  as  a  first  nec- 
essity and  also  as  society's  most  precious  cur- 
rency (The  transformation  of  knowledge 
Into  a  commodity  Is  reflected  In  a  corre- 
sponding transformation  of  language  Words 
that  formerly  functioned  as  verbs  are  be- 
coming nouns  that  designate  possessions 
Until  recently  dwelling  and  learning  and 
even  healing  designated  activities  They  are 
now  usually  conceived  as  commodities  or 
services  to  t>e  delivered  We  talk  about  the 
manufacture  of  housing  or  the  delivery  of 
medical  care  Men  are  no  longer  regarded 
fit  to  house  or  heal  themselves  In  such  a 
society  people  come  to  believe  that  profes- 
sional services  are  more  valuable  than  per- 
sonal care  Instead  of  learning  how  to  nurse 
grandmother,  the  teen-ager  learns  to  picket 
the  hospital  that  does  not  admit  her  )  This 
attitude  could  easily  survive  the  disestab- 
lishment of  school  Just  as  affiliation  with 
a  church  remained  a  condition  for  office 
long  after  the  adaption  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment It  Is  even  more  evident  that  test  bat- 
teries measuring  complex  knowledgr-pack- 
ages  could  easily  survive  the  disestablish- 
ment of  school — and  with  this  would  go  the 
compulsion  to  obligate  everybody  to  acquire 
a  minimum  package  in  the  knowledge  stock 
TTie  scientific  measurement  of  each  man's 
worth  and  the  alchemic  dream  of  each  man's 
"educablllty  to  his  full  humanity"  would  fi- 
nally coincide  Under  the  appearance  of  a 
"free"  market,  the  global  village  would  tvm 
Into  an  environmental  womb  where  peda- 
gogic therapists  control  the  complex  navel 
by  which  each  man  Is  nourished 

At  present  schools  limit  the  teacher's  com- 
petence to  the  classroom  They  prevent  him 
from  claiming  man's  whole  life  as  his  do- 
main The  demise  of  school  wUi  remove  this 
restriction  and  give  a  semblance  of  legiti- 
macy to  the  life-long  pedagogical  Invasion 
of  everybody's  privacy  It  will  open  the  way 
for  a  scramble  for  "knowledge"  on  a  free 
naarket.  which  would  lead  us  toward  the 
paradox  of  a  vulgar,  albeit  seemingly  egali- 
tarian meritocracy  Unless  the  concept  of 
knowledge  is  transformed,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  a  school  will  lead  to  a  wedding  be- 
tween a  growing  meritocratic  system  that 
seoarates  learning  from  certification  and  a 
society  committed  to  provide  therapy  for 
each  man  until  he  Is  ripe  for  the  gilded  age 

I'or  those  who  subscribe  to  the  techno- 
cratic ethos,  whatever  Is  technically  possible 
must  be  made  available  at  least  to  a  few 
whether  they  want  It  or  not  Neither  the 
privation  nor  the  frustration  of  the  majority 
counts  If  cobalt  treatment  Is  possible,  then 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  needs  one  apparatus 
In  each  of  Its  two  major  hospitals,  at  a  coet 
that  would  free  an  Important  part  of  the 
population  of  Honduras  from  parasites  If 
supersonic  speeds  are  possible,  then  It  must 
speed  the  travel  of  some  If  the  flight  to  Mars 
can  be  conceived,  then  a  rationale  must  be 
found  to  make  It  appear  a  necessity  In  the 
technocratic  ethos  poverty  Is  modernized: 
Not  only  are  old  alternatives  closed  off  by 
new  monopolies,  but  the  lack  of  neceesltiea 
is  also  compounded  by  a  growing  spread  be- 
tween those  services  that  are  technologically 
feasible  and  thoee  that  are  in  fact  available 
to  the  nwjorlty. 


A  teacher  turns  "educator"  when  he  adopta 
this  technocratic  ethos  He  then  acts  as  If 
education  were  a  technological  enterprise  de- 
signed to  make  man  fit  into  whatever  en- 
vironment the  "progress"  of  science  creates 
He  seems  blind  to  the  evidence  that  constant 
obsolescence  of  all  commodities  comes  at  a 
high  price  the  mounting  cost  of  training 
people  to  know  about  them  He  seems  to 
forget  that  ttoe  rising  cost  of  tools  Is  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price  In  education:  They 
decrease  the  labor  intensity  of  the  economy, 
make  learning  on  the  Job  Impossible  or.  at 
best,  a  privilege  for  a  few  All  over  the  world 
the  cost  of  educating  men  for  society  rises 
faster  than  the  productivity  of  the  entire 
economy,  and  fewer  people  have  a  sense  of 
intelligent  participation  In  the  common- 
wealth 

A  revolution  against  those  forms  of  privi- 
lege and  p>ower.  which  are  ba«ed  on  claims  to 
professional  knowledge,  must  start  with  a 
transformation  of  consciousness  about  the 
nature  of  learning  This  means,  above  all,  a 
shift  of  responsibility  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing Knowledge  can  be  defined  as  a  com- 
modity only  as  long  as  It  Is  viewed  as  the 
result  of  Institutional  enterprise  or  as  the 
fulfillment  of  institutional  objectives  Only 
when  a  man  recovers  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  what  he  learns  and  teaches 
can  this  spell  be  broken  emd  the  alienation 
of  learning  from  living  be  overcome 

The  recovery  of  the  power  to  learn  or  to 
teach  means  that  the  teacher  who  takes  the 
risk  of  Interfering  In  somebody  else's  private 
affairs  also  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
results.  Similarly,  the  student  who  exposes 
himself  to  the  influence  of  a  teacher  must 
lake  responsibility  for  his  own  education. 
For  such  purposes  educational  Institutions — 
If  they  are  at  all  needed — Ideally  take  the 
form  of  facility  centers  where  one  can  get 
a  roof  of  the  right  size  over  his  head.  acceM 
to  a  piano  or  a  kiln,  and  to  records,  booka, 
or  slides  Schools,  TV  stations,  theaters,  and 
the  like  are  designed  primarily  for  use  by 
professionals.  Deschoollng  society  means 
above  all  the  denial  of  professional  status 
for  the  second-oldest  profession,  namely 
teaching  The  certification  of  teachers  now 
constitutes  an  undue  restriction  of  the  right 
to  free  speech  the  corporate  structure  and 
professional  pretensions  of  Journalism  an 
undue  restriction  on  the  right  to  free  press. 
Compulsory  attendance  rules  interfere  with 
free  assembly  The  deschoollng  of  society  Ls 
nothing  less  than  a  cultural  mutation  by 
which  a  people  recovers  the  effective  use  of 
Its  Constitutional  freedoms:  learning  and 
teaching  by  men  who  know  that  they  are 
bom  free  rather  than  treated  to  freedom. 
Most  people  learn  most  of  the  time  when 
they  do  whatever  they  enjoy:  most  people 
are  curious  and  want  to  give  meaning  to 
whatever  they  come  In  contact  with:  and 
most  people  are  capable  of  personal  intimate 
Intercourse  with  others  unless  they  are  stu- 
pefied by  Inhuman  work  or  turned  off  by 
schooling 

The  fact  that  people  in  rich  countries  do 
not  leam  much  on  their  own  constitutes  no 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Rather  It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  life  In  an  environment  from 
which,  paradoxically,  they  cannot  learn 
much,  precisely  because  It  Is  so  highly  pro- 
gramed They  ore  constantly  frustrated  by 
the  structure  of  contemporary  society  In 
which  the  facts  on  which  decisions  can  be 
made  have  become  elusive.  They  live  In  an 
environment  In  which  tools  that  can  be  used 
for  creative  purposes  have  become  luxurlea. 
an  environment  In  which  channels  of  com- 
munication serve  a  few  to  talk  to  many 

A  modem  myth  would  make  us  believe 
that  the  sense  of  importance  with  which 
most  men  live  today  Is  a  consequence  of  tech- 
nology that  cannot  but  create  huge  systems. 
But  It  Is  the  technology  that  makes  systems 
huge,  tools  Immensely  powerful,  channels  of 
communication    one-dlrectlonal.    Quite    the 
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contrary:  Properly  controlled,  technology 
could  provide  each  man  with  the  ability  to 
understand  his  environment  better,  to  shape 
It  F>owerfully  with  his  ovm  hands,  and  to 
permit  him  full  Intercommunication  to  a 
degree  never  before  p>o«alble  Such  an  alter- 
native use  of  technology  constitutes  the  cen- 
tral alternative  In  education. 

If  a  person  Is  to  grow  up  he  needs,  first 
of  all.  access  to  things,  to  places  and  to 
processes,  to  events  and  to  records  He  needs 
to  see,  to  touch,  to  tinker  with,  to  grasp 
whatever  there  Is  In  a  meaningful  setting 
This  access  Is  now  largely  denied  When 
knowledge  became  a  commodity,  it  acquired 
the  protections  of  private  properly,  and  thus 
a  principle  designed  to  guard  personal  Inti- 
macy became  a  rationale  for  declairlng  facts 
off  limits  for  people  without  the  proper  cre- 
dentials In  schools  teachers  keep  knowledge 
to  themselves  unless  It  fits  Into  the  day's 
program  The  media  Inform,  but  exclude 
those  things  they  regard  as  unfit  to  print. 
Information  Is  locked  Into  special  languages, 
and  specialized  teachers  live  off  Its  retrans- 
latlon  Patents  are  protected  by  corporations, 
secrets  are  guarded  by  bureaucracies,  and  the 
power  to  keep  others  out  of  private  pre- 
serves— be  they  cockpits,  law  offices.  Junk- 
yards, or  clinics — Is  Jealously  guarded  by 
professions,  institutions,  and  nations  Nei- 
ther the  political  nor  the  professional  struc- 
ture of  our  societies.  East  and  West,  could 
withstand  the  elimination  of  the  power  to 
keep  entire  classes  of  people  from  facts  that 
could  serve  them  The  access  to  facts  that  I 
advocate  goes  far  beyond  truth  In  labeling. 
Access  must  be  built  Into  reality,  while  all  we 
ask  from  advertising  Is  a  guarantee  that  It 
does  not  mislead  Access  to  reality  constitutes 
a  fundamental  alternative  In  education  to 
a  system  that  only  purports  to  teach  about 
It 

Abolishing  the  right  to  corporate  secrecy — 
even  when  professional  opinion  holds  that 
this  secrecy  serves  the  common  good — Is,  as 
shall  presently  app>ear,  a  much  more  radical 
political  goal  than  the  traditional  demand 
for  public  ownership  or  control  of  the  tools 
of  production.  T^e  socialization  of  tools 
without  the  effective  socialization  of  know- 
how  In  their  use  tends  to  put  the  knowl- 
edge-capitalist Into  the  position  formerly 
held  by  the  financier  The  technocrat's  only 
claim  to  power  Is  the  stock  be  holds  In  some 
class  of  scarce  and  secret  knowledge,  and  the 
best  means  to  protect  Its  value  Is  a  large 
and  capital- Intensive  organization  that  ren- 
ders access  to  know-how  formidable  and  for- 
bidding 

It  does  not  take  much  time  for  the  in- 
terested learner  to  acquire  almost  any  skill 
that  he  wants  to  use.  We  tend  to  forget  this 
In  a  society  where  professional  teachers  mo- 
nopolize entrance  into  all  fields,  and  thereby 
stamp  teaching  by  uncertified  Individuals 
as  quackery  There  are  few  mechanical  skills 
used  In  Industry  or  research  that  are  as  de- 
manding, complex,  and  dangerous  as  driv- 
ing cars,  a  skill  that  most  people  quickly  ac- 
quire from  a  peer  Not  all  people  are  suited 
for  advanced  logic,  yet  those  who  ore  make 
rapid  progress  If  they  are  challenged  to 
play  mathematical  games  at  an  early  age. 
One  out  of  twenty  kids  In  Cuernavaca  can 
beat  me  at  Wlff  'n'  Proof  after  a  couple  of 
weeks'  training.  In  four  months  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  motivated  adults  at  our 
CIDOC  center  learn  Spanish  well  enough  to 
conduct  academic  business  in  the  new 
language 

A  first  step  toward  opening  up  access 
to  skills  would  be  to  provide  various  Incen- 
tives for  skilled  individuals  to  share  their 
knowledge.  Inevitably,  this  would  run  count- 
er to  the  interest  of  guilds  and  professions 
and  unions.  Yet,  multiple  apprenticeship  Is 
attractive:  It  provides  everybody  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  about  almost 
anything.  T^ere  Is  no  reason  why  a  person 
should  not  combine  the  ability  to  drive  a  car, 
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repair  telephones  and  toilets,  act  as  a  mid- 
wife, a.nd  function  as  an  architectural  drafts- 
man. Special -interest  groups  and  their  dis- 
ciplined consumers  would,  of  course,  claim 
that  the  public  needs  the  protection  of  a 
professional  guarantee  But  this  argument  la 
now  steadily  being  challenged  by  consumer 
protection  associations.  We  have  to  take 
much  more  seriously  the  objection  that  econ- 
omists raise  to  the  radical  socialization  of 
skills:  that  "progress  will  be  Impeded  If 
knowledge — patents,  skills,  and  all  the  rest — 
is  democratized  Their  anrument  can  be 
faced  only  If  we  demonstrate  to  them  the 
growth  rate  of  futile  diseconomies  gene- 
rated by  any  existing  educational  system 

Access  to  people  willing  to  share  their 
skills  Is  no  guarantee  of  learning  Such  ac- 
cess Is  restricted  not  only  by  the  monoply 
of  educational  programs  over  learning  and 
of  unions  over  licensing  but  also  by  a  tech- 
nology of  scarcity.  The  skills  that  count  today 
are  know-how  In  the  use  of  highly  special- 
ized tools  that  were  designed  to  be  scarce 
These  tools  produce  goods  or  render  services 
that  everybody  wants  but  only  a  few  can 
enjoy,  and  which  only  a  limited  number 
of  people  know  how  to  use.  Only  a  few  pri- 
vileged Individuals  out  of  the  total  number 
of  people  who  have  a  given  disease  ever 
benefit  from  the  results  of  sophisticated 
medical  technology,  and  even  fewer  doctors 
develop  the  skill  to  use  It. 

The  same  results  of  medical  research 
have,  however,  also  been  employed  to  create 
a  basic  medical  tool  kit  that  permits  Army 
and  Navy  medics,  with  only  a  few  months  of 
training,  to  obtain  results,  under  battlefield 
conditions,  that  would  have  been  beyond  the 
expectations  of  full-fledged  doctors  during 
World  War  n  On  an  even  simpler  level  any 
peasant  girl  could  learn  how  to  diagnose  and 
treat  most  Infections  if  medical  scientists 
prepared  dosages  and  instructions  specifical- 
ly for  a  given  geographic  area. 

All  these  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that 
educational  considerations  alone  suffice  to 
demand  a  radical  reduction  of  the  professlon- 
eU  structure  that  now  lmep>edes  the  mutual 
relationship  between  the  scientist  and  the 
majority  of  i>eople  who  want  access  to 
science.  If  this  demand  were  heeded,  all  men 
could  leam  to  use  yest«-day  s  tools,  ren- 
dered more  effective  and  durable  by  modern 
science,  to  create  tomorrow's  world. 

Unfortunately,  precisely  the  contrary 
trend  prevails  at  present.  I  know  a  coastal 
area  In  South  America  where  most  people 
support  themselves  by  fishing  from  small 
boats.  The  outboard  motor  is  certainly  the 
tool  that  has  changed  most  dramatically  the 
lives  of  these  coastal  fishermen  But  In  the 
area  I  have  surveyed,  half  of  all  outboard 
motors  that  were  purchased  between  1945 
and  1950  are  still  kept  running  by  constant 
tinkering,  while  half  the  motors  purchased 
In  1965  no  longer  run  because  they  were  not 
built  to  be  repaired  Technological  proeress 
provides  the  majority  of  people  with  gadgets 
they  cannot  afford  and  deprives  them  of  the 
simpler  tools  they  need. 

Metals,  plastics,  and  ferro  cement  used  In 
building  have  greatly  Improved  since  the 
19408  and  ought  to  provide  more  people 
the  opportunity  to  cre«te  their  own  homes. 
But  while  In  the  United  States.  In  194«. 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  all  one-family 
homes  were  owner-built,  by  the  end  of  the 
1960s  the  percentage  of  those  who  acted  as 
their  own  contractors  had  dropf>ed  to  less 
than  20  per  cent 

TTie  lowering  of  the  skill  level  through  so- 
called  economic  development  becomes  even 
more  visible  In  Latin  America  Here  most 
people  still  build  their  own  homes  from  floor 
to  roof.  Often  they  use  mud.  in  the  form  of 
adobe,  and  thatchwork  of  unsurpassed 
utility  In  the  moist,  hot,  and  windy  climate. 
In  other  places  they  make  their  dwellings 
out  of  cardboard,  oil-drums  and  other  Indus- 
trial refuse.  Instead  of  providing  people  with 


simple  tools  and  highly  standardized  du- 
rable, and  easily  repaired  components  all 
governments  have  gone  in  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  low-cost  buildings  It  is  clear  tnat 
not  one  single  country  can  afford  to  provide 
satisfactory  modem  dwelling  uniu  for  the 
majority  of  its  people  Yet,  everywhere  this 
F)ollcy  makes  it  progressively  more  difficult 
for  the  majority  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  need  to  build  better  houses 
for  themselves 

Educational  considerations  permit  us  to 
formulate  a  second  fundamental  character- 
istic that  any  post-industrial  society  must 
possess:  a  basic  tool  ku  that  by  its  very  na- 
ture counteracts  technocratic  control  For  ed- 
ucational reasons  we  must  work  toward  a  so- 
ciety in  which  scientific  knowledge  is  incor- 
porated In  tools  and  comfx.5nent.s  that  can  t>e 
used  meaningfully  In  units  small  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  Only  such  tools 
can  socialize  access  to  skills  Only  such  tools 
favor  temporary  associations  among  those 
who  want  to  use  them  for  a  specific  occa- 
sion Only  such  tools  allow  specific  goals  to 
emerge  in  the  process  of  their  use.  as  any  tln- 
kerer  knows  Only  the  combination  of  guar- 
anteed access  to  facts  and  of  limited  power 
In  most  tools  renders  it  possible  to  envisage  a 
subsistence  economy  capable  of  Incorporat- 
ing the  fruits  of  modern  science. 

The  development  of  such  a  scientific  sub- 
sistence economy  is  unquestionably  to  the 
advantage  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
all  people  in  poor  countries  It  is  also  the 
only  alternative  to  progressive  pollution,  ex- 
ploitation, and  opaqueness  m  rich  countries 
But.  as  we  have  seen,  the  dethroning  of  the 
QNP  cannot  be  achieved  without  simul- 
taneously subverting  GNT:  i  Gross  .National 
Education — usually  conceived  as  manpower 
capitalization.  An  egalitarian  system  does 
not  exist  in  a  society  in  which  the  right  to 
produce  is  conferred  by  schools. 

The  feasibility  of  a  modern  subsistence 
economy  does  not  depend  on  new  scientific 
inventions.  It  depends  primarily  on  the  abil- 
ity of  a  society  to  agree  on  fundamental,  self- 
chosen  anti-bureaucratlc  and  anti-lechno- 
cratic  restraints 

These  restraints  can  take  many  forms,  but 
they  will  not  work  unless  they  touch  the 
basic  dimensions  of  life  iThe  decision  of 
Congress  against  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane  Is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging steps  In  the  right  direction  i  The 
substance  of  these  voluntary  social  restraints 
would  be  very  simple  matters  that  can  be 
fully  understood  and  Judged  by  any  prudent 
man  The  Issues  at  stage  In  the  SST  con- 
troversy provide  a  good  example  All  such 
restraints  would  be  chosen  to  promote  stable 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  scientific  know-how. 
The  FYench  say  that  it  takes  a  thousand 
years  to  educate  a  peasant  to  deal  with  a 
cow.  It  would  not  take  two  generations  to 
help  all  j>eople  In  Latin  America  or  Africa  to 
use  and  repair  outboard  motors,  simple  cars, 
pumps,  medicine  kits,  and  ferro  cement  ma- 
chines if  their  design  does  not  change  every 
few  years.  And  since  a  joyful  life  Is  one  of 
constant  meaningful  environment  equal  en- 
joyment does  translate  into  equal  education. 

At  present  a  consensus  on  austerity  Is 
difficult  to  imagine  The  reason  usually  given 
for  the  ImfXJtence  of  the  majority  is  stated 
In  terms  of  political  and  economic  class  What 
Is  not  usually  understood  is  that  the  new 
class  structure  of  a  schooled  society  is  even 
more  powerfully  controlled  by  vested  In- 
terests No  doubt  an  Imperialist  and  capi- 
talist organization  of  society  provides  the 
social  structure  within  which  a  minority  can 
have  disproportionate  Influence  over  the  ef- 
fective opinion  of  the  majority.  But  in  a 
technocratic  society  the  power  of  a  minority 
of  knowledge  capitalists  can  prevent  the 
formation  of  true  public  opinion  through 
control  of  scientific  know-how  and  the  media 
of  communication  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  free  speech,  free  press    and  free  as- 
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sembly  were  nie*iit  to  ensure  government  by 
the  people  Modem  electronics,  pboto-offset 
presses,  tlme-ahsrlng  computers,  snd  tele- 
phones have  in  principle  provided  the  hard- 
ware that  could  give  «n  entirely  new  mean- 
ing to  these  freedoms  Unfortunately,  these 
things  are  used  in  modem  media  to  Increase 
the  power  of  knowledge-bankers  to  funnel 
their  program -packages  through  intema- 
tlonaJ  chains  to  more  people,  instead  of  being 
used  to  Increase  true  networks  that  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  encounter  among  the 
members  of  the  majority. 

DeschooUng  the  culture  and  social  struc- 
ture requires  the  use  of  technology  to  make 
participatory  politics  possible  Only  on  the 
basis  of  a  majority  coalition  can  limits  to 
secrecy  and  growing  power  be  determined 
without  dictatorship  We  need  a  new  environ- 
ment In  which  growing  up  can  be  classless, 
or  we  win  get  a  brave  new  world  In  which 
Big  Brother  educates  us  all 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd 

£Ls  follows : 


THOMAS  J    DODD 


Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  recently  departed 
colleagues.  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd. 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
from  the  time  I  entered  this  body 
through  the  end  of  his  service  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  91st  Congress  His  sud- 
den death  on  May  24  of  this  year  came 
Bis  a  shock  and  a  tragic  loss  not  only  to 
his  family  but  to  his  former  colleagues 
and  many  friends  In  the  Senate 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  very  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  His  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  drug  legislation,  gim  control, 
and  crime  control  legislation  were  great 
contnbutions  in  his  later  years  just  eus 
his  early  years  were  marked  with  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Dodd  not  only  looked  every 
inch  a  Senator,  he  exerted  every  effort 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Senator  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents  and  our  nation 
He  was  a  most  articulate  smd  tenacious 
defender  of  the  causes  he  espoused  He 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction 
second  to  none    He  wsis  a  true  patriot 

I  wish  his  family  every  good  wish  as 
they  live  with  fond  memories  of  a  man 
who  also  meant  much  to  those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  his 
colleague 


DRUG  ABUSE   PREVENTION 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  on  Friday. 
June  19  I  introduced  S  2097.  to  esUblish 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President  This  legislation  is  the  result 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  done  by  the 
administration  and  is  an  Indication  of 
the  concern  and  commitment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  solving  this  problem. 

The  bill  obviously  will  not  be  a  cure-all 
for  the  drug  crisis  we  face.  It  Is  an 
auspicious  beginning,  however,  one  that 
holds  out  great  hope  for  success.  It  is  a 
program  that  deserves  the  recognition 
and  support  of  all  concerned  citizens 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  21. 
taking  note  of  this  timely  legislation,  ad- 
dressed this  subject  in  an  editorial  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  our  letter  of  InvitaUon  to 
Hxw  Coming  ro«  Addicts  the   Attorney   General    and   Mr    Rehn- 

Congreas  should  give  President  NUon  full     Quist's    statement    at    the    hearings    be 
support  In  his  effort  to  mount  a  major  at-      Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

StTBcoMiirTm  ON 
CoNsiiruTiONAi  Rights, 

February  2,  1971. 
Hon    John  N    MrrcHru,. 
The  'Attorney    General, 
Washington.    DC 

D«A«  M>  ATTOkNiT  Obnkkal:  The  Con- 
stitutional HlghU  Subcommittee  In  con- 
tinuation of  Its  study  of  unwarranted  Inva- 
sion of  privacy,  has  now  scheduled  hearings 
to  study  the  Impact  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  of 
federal  data  banks  on  citizens  The  hearings 
"'"'    focus    on    two    aspecU    of    this    subject 


tack  on  narcotics  addiction.  The  affliction 
has  reached  epidemic  proportlorj,  spurring 
criminal  activity  In  many  fields  as  addicts 
strive  to  support  the  habit  by  any  means 
at  hand — shoplifting,  mugging,  burglary, 
armed  robbery,  prostitution,  even  murder 

Until  now  anti-drug  abuse  programs  have 
Involved  nine  separate  federal  agencies 

Legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
would  set  up  a  central  authority — the  Special 
Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention — over 
all  drug  abuse  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  research  activities. 
It  would  co-ordinate  state  and  local  pro- 
grams and  provide  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation for  all  agencies  working  on  the 
problem. 

Several  aspects  of  the  program  are  par- 
ticularly   heartening: 

First.  It  wUI  flu  an  acute  need  for  a  major 
co-ordinated  research  program  Many  ques- 
tions about  drugs  cry  for  answers:  How  effec- 
tive Is  the  methadone  program  and  what  are 
Its  hazards'*  Is  there  a  safe  substitute  to  fol- 
low methadone  that  can  cushion  the  with- 
drawal shock ">  Exactly  where  does  marijuana 
fit  Into  the  scale  of  harmfulness?  What  are 
Its  short-  and  long-range  perils' 

Second,  It  will  insure  that  servicemen 
hooked  on  drugs  because  of  their  easy  avall- 
abUlty  overseas  will  have  access  to  thorough 
rehabilitation  courses  before  they  are  mus- 
tered out  Moreover,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration treatment  faculties  will  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  all  former  servicemen  who 
come   seeking   help 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  program  wUI  be 
undertaken  to  limit  the  flow  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the 
pushers  from  the  domestic  scene  "We  are 
stopping  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  drugs 
aimed  at  this  nation,"  Mr  Nixon  conceded 
Co-operative  programs  will  be  undertaken 
with  foreign  governments  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  narcotics 

We  congratulate  the  President  for  putting 
together  a  program  of  a  scale  ($156  million) 
calculated  to  have  real  Impact  on  the  prob- 
lem We  congratulate  him  also  for  tapping 
Dr  Jerome  H  Jaffe.  37.  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Drug  Abuse  Program,  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram from  the  White  House  Dr  Jaffe  knon-s 
the  problem  and  what  must  be  done  With 
the  help  of  Congress  and  the  President,  he 
has  a  chance  to  make  history 


ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY  (VI) 
TESTIMONY       OF       WILLIAM       H 
REHNQUIST 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  computers,  data 
banks  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  in- 
vited the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  give  his  opmion  cm  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  with  respect 
to  Government  programs  involving  the 
use  of  computers  and  data  banks  and 
particularly  those  programs  requiring 
mtelligence  data  banks  for  monitoring 
the  political  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  per- 
sonal behavior  of  law-abiding  Americans 

In  response  to  our  mvitation.  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  OfBce  of 
Legal  Counsel.  Mr  WiUiam  H  Rehn- 
quist.  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
and  presented  a  statement  on  the  "Con- 
stitutional and  Statutory  Sources  of  In- 
vestigative Authority  In  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government." 


win 

which  are  of  urgent  concern  to  Congress  and 
the  public  One  U  the  extent  to  which  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  may  be  vio- 
lated by  executive  department  programs  re- 
quiring Intelligence  data  banks  for  monitor- 
ing the  political  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  per- 
sonal behavior  of  law-abiding  Americans  The 
second,  and  broader  problem,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  requisites  of  due  process  are  being 
observed  in  the  increasing  governmental  use 
of  computers  to  run  nation-wide  Information 
systems  on  Individuals 

As  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, your  opinion  on  these  coi_,tltutlonal 
Issues  would  be  both  vital  and  Invaluable  to 
the  Congress  as  it  seeks  to  determine  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  area  of  the  law  TTiere- 
fore.  the  Subcommittee  hereby  extends  to 
you  an  Invitation  to  present  your  views  on 
this  subject  on  Tuesday.  March  9  at  10:30 
a.m.  In  Room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng 

The  Subcommittee  would  like  to  know 
what  constitutional  authority  executive 
branch  officials  possess  to  order  or  conduct 
surveillance  and  to  acquire  Information  on 
lawful  political  activities,  personal  beliefs, 
and  private  lives  of  citizens  where  no  prob- 
able cause  exists  to  believe  they  are  guUty 
of  any  crimes.  Your  opinion  as  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  this  Issue  Is  especially  Important 
since  the  Subcommittee's  government-wide 
survey  of  such  federal  programs  has  elicited 
varied  Interpretations  of  authority  by  of- 
ficials who  cite  In  turn  the  Constitution. 
Presidential  directives,  statutes,  or  other  ra- 
tionale. So  far.  these  responses  have  been 
conflicting,  confusing,  at  times  highly  du- 
bious and  In  several  Instances,  downright 
Implausible  I  believe  your  testimony  on  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  departments. 
Including  that  exercised  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, will  clarify  the  constitutional  and 
legal  Issues  immeasurably. 

One  program  of  major  concern  has  been 
the  Army's  collection,  analysis  and  mainte- 
nance of  Information  on  civilians  In  Its  so- 
called  civil  disturbance  prevention  program 
During  our  Investigation  of  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  First  Amendment  rights.  Congress  has 
been  Informed  that  the  Army  has  cut  back 
Its  efforts  and  will  henceforth  depend  on 
the  Justice  Department  for  certain  Informa- 
tion on  Individuals  and  events  In  this  pro- 
gram and  for  cooperation  In  covert  surveil- 
lance It  would  be  most  helpful  to  learn  from 
you  the  degree  to  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  Indeed  assumed  responsibility 
for  this  program  and  for  others  of  concern  to 
the  military,  as  well  as  for  the  surveillance 
of  law-abiding  citizens  which  the  Army  here- 
tofore has  deemed  necessary 

Sscondly.  we  should  appreciate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Interdepartmental  Delimitation 
Agreements  governing  the  respective  roles  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  investigating  of  civilians  and  In  re- 
tention of  dossiers  In  non-crlmlnal  cases  It  Is 
hoped  that  your  discussion  will  Include  the 
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basis  for  these  agreements  and   the  reason 
for  them. 

In  the  Subcommittee's  study  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  computerized  government 
files  on  individuals.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  you  or  your  representatives  would  elabo- 
rate on  the  Department's  October  1,  1970  re- 
ply to  my  letter  of  June  9,  1970  We  should 
like  to  know  what.  If  any,  due  process  guar- 
antees surround  computerization  of  your 
major  systems.  Including  the  National  Crime 
Information   Center   and    Project   SEARCH 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  the  recent  re- 
port by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration indicates  a  highly  commendable 
Initiative  and  concern  by  your  Department 
for  the  right  to  privacy  In  computerized  data 
systems  Issued  at  a  time  when  computerized 
dossiers  are  causing  Increased  public  alarm, 
this  report  on  privacy  considerations  In 
Project  SEARCH  provides  valuable  Insight 
and  offers  worthwhile  recommendations 
which  should  be  studied  by  every  Congres- 
sional committee  and  by  all  federal  and  state 
officials  contemplating  data  systems 

The  Subcommittee  will  therefore  welcome 
for  the  hearing  record  a  description  of  the 
Project  SEARCH  report  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  future  plans  for  the  nation- 
wide computer  law-enforcement  program  en- 
visioned by  Project  SEARCH 

Your  testimony,  by  defining  the  constitu- 
tional scope  of  the  executive  power,  should 
guide  and  enlighten  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress.  Only  If  all  of  the 
facts  are  candidly  set  forth  by  government 
will  any  excesses  in  these  programs  be  lim- 
ited and  will  the  current  public  fears  be  al- 
layed about  unwarranted  surveillance  and 
official  Invasion  of  personal  privacy. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  interest 
of  the  Administration  can  only  be  served 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty  enhanced 
by  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  government  and  their  relation  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  I  hope 
you  will  find  It  possible  to  accept  this  Invita- 
tion to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
assist  us  In  our  Investigation. 

'With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

CONSTITUTIONAI-    AND    STATtTTORT    SOURCES    OF 

iNvxsTiCATrvz  AuTHORrTY  IN  THE  ExTctrrrvE 
Branch  or  Government 
(Statement  of  WlUlam  H    Rehnqulst.  Assis- 
tant   Attorney    General.    Office    of    Legal 
Counsel ) 

Mr.  Chairman  ■  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  consUtutlonal  and  statutory  sources 
of  the  Investigative  power  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government  generally,  and  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  particular.  This 
authority  has  properly  been  construed  by  the 
Executive  to  Include  the  use  of  a  wide  variety 
of  InvesUg&Uve  techniques,  among  which  are 
modem  data  processing  systems. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  convinced  of 
the  necessity  to  maximize  the  potential  of 
these  devices  in  combating  organized  crime, 
preventing  acts  of  violence,  controlling  civil 
disorders  where  appropriate,  and  enforcing 
the  numerous  federal  statutes  At  the  same 
time,  the  Department  Is  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial for  Injury  to  Individuals  which  could 
result  from  unauthorized  collection  or  un- 
necessary dissemination  of  such  data  We  be- 
lieve that  full  utilization  of  advanced  data 
processing  techniques  Is  by  no  means  In- 
consistent with  the  preservation  of  i>ersonal 
privacy  We  reject  the  suggestion  that  the 
mere  potential  for  abuse  of  these  technologi- 
cal advances  is  a  sufficient  reason  In  Itself 
to  dispense  with  their  use  In  the  Investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  crime.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  that  careful  attention  to  the 
potential   for  abuses  will  enable  us  to  im- 


prove methods  for  preventing  these  abuses 
without  significantly  impairing  the  value  of 
data  processing  techniques  as  an  Important 
tool  of  law  enforcement. 

I.  CONSTITtrnONAL  AND  STATTTTORT  80U«C«8  Or 
AtrrHORITT 

Turning  to  the  central  Inquiry  of  your  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  Inquired  as  to  the  De- 
partment s  position  regarding  the  Executive's 
constitutional  and  statu. ory  authority  to 
gather  information  and  the  possibilities  of 
violation  of  Individual  rights  that  might  re- 
sult from  surveillance  of  the  private  lives 
of  Individuals  unrelated  to  any  legitimate 
government  Interest. 

The  primary  source  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment power  emanates  from  Article  n.  sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  assigns  to 
the  President  the  duty  to  ".  .  take  Care 
that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed.  .  .  " 
The  word  "|llaws"  has  been  Interpreted 
broadly  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  encompass- 
ing not  only  statutes  enacted  by  Congress 
but  ".  .  .  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations 
growing  out  of  the  Constitution  itself,  our 
International  relations,  and  all  the  protec- 
tion Implied  by  the  nature  of  government 
under  the  Constitution."  /n  Re  Neagle,  135 
U.S.  1,64  (1890). 

Implicit  In  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
oversee  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
Is  the  power  to  Investigate,  prosecute,  and 
prevent  the  violation  of  federal  law.  Al- 
though the  Neagle  case  was  decided  over 
eighty  years  ago.  It  c-ntalns  language  which 
Is  quite  applicable  to  the  mission  of  the 
federal  government  today 

"It  hELS  In  modern  times  become  apparent 
that  the  physical  health  of  the  community 
Is  more  efficiently  promoted  by  hygienic  and 
preventive  means,  than  by  the  skill  which  Is 
applied  to  the  care  of  disease  after  It  has  be- 
come fully  devel'ped  So  also  the  law.  which 
Is  Intended  to  prevent  crime  In  Its  general 
spread  among  the  commvmlty.  by  regulation, 
police  organization  and  otherwise  which 
are  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens  for  the  dispersing  of 
mobs,  for  the  arrest  of  thieves  and  assa"'8lns, 
for  the  watch  which  is  kept  over  the  com- 
munity, as  well  a.«  over  this  class  of  people. 
Is  more  efficient  than  punishment  of  crimes 
after  they  have  t>een  committed  '  Id.  at  59 

In  addition  X-o  the  constitutional  grant 
to  the  Executive  of  the  authority  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  Article 
IV  of  the  Constitution,  and  statutes  nassed 
In  connection  with  it.  are  another  basis  of 
the  Information  gathering  authority  of  the 
Executive  branch  Article  rv,  section  4,  pro- 
vides : 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  'Violence" 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  represents 
a  unique  exception  to  the  framers'  concep- 
tion that  the  states  should  have  virtually 
exclusive  resp)onslbtllty  In  the  field  of  local 
law  enforcement  The  exception  set  forth  In 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  Is  applicable 
where  domestic  violence  beyond  the  law  en- 
forcement capability  of  the  states  such  as 
that  which  occurred  during  Shays'  Rebellion 
in  Massachusetts  in  1786-87.  makes  federal 
troops  the  only  available  source  of  author- 
ity for  restoring  domestic  order  within  a 
state.  The  turmoil  resulting  from  Shays' 
Rebellion  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  during  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia 
In  the  summer  of  1787.  and  Madison  Hamil- 
ton and  Randolph  all  favored  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  states  to  seek  federal 
assistance  In  the  event  that  civil  disorder 
became  uncontrollable.  After  several  revi- 
sions on  the  floor  and  In  committee,  the  Con- 


vention agreed  upon  the  present  wording  of 

Article  IV. 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  was  im- 
plemented shortly  after  Its  ratification,  in 
1796.  by  the  statutory  predecessor  of  10 
use  331  Upon  request  from  the  governor 
or  legislature  of  a  state,  the  President  may 
dispatch  federal  troops  where  necessary  to 
suppress  an  insurrection  In  the  state. 

Companion  sections  to  10  U.SC  331  were 
passed  during  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
days  They  provide  that  the  President  may, 
when  he  determines  that  unlawful  obstruc- 
tions make  It  Impracticable  to  enforce  fed- 
eral laws  In  the  states  by  ordinary  Judicial 
proceedings,  use  such  of  the  armed  forces 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  enforce  those 
laws  or  suppress  the  rebellion  10  US  C  332 
In  addition.  10  U.SC  333  provides  for  simi- 
lar use  of  federal  troops  by  the  President  If 
he  determines  that  Insurrection  or  domestic 
violence  within  a  state  Is  resulting  in  the 
denial  to  people  within  the  state  of  rights 
protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  state  falls  or  refuses  to  protect  such 
rights. 

UF>on  request  from  the  governors  of  several 
states,  where  local  law  enforcement  capabil- 
ities had  been  overwhelmed,  troops  were  sent 
on  the  authority  of  10  U  S.C  331  on  several 
occasions  to  aid  In  quelling  urban  disorders 
In  the  late  1960s  Acting  under  the  provisions 
of  10  use.  332,  authorizing  the  use  of  fed- 
eral troops  to  enforce  federal  laws  within  the 
states.  President  Elsenhower  used  troops  at 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  m  September  1957, 
and  President  Kennedy  used  them  in  Missis- 
sippi In  1962.  and  In  Alabama  In   1963 

As  was  indicated  by  the  comprehensive 
statement  to  this  Subcommittee  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  previous  admin- 
istration recognized  the  need  for  Intelligence 
data  concerning  the  possibility  or  probabil- 
ity of  further  civil  disturbances  that  might 
require  deployment  of  federal  troops  Given 
the  frequency  with  which  federal  troops  were 
used  and  alerted,  and  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  called  up  on  very  short  notice. 
investigative  activities  that  were  directed  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  domestic  vio- 
lence occurring  at  a  particular  place  or  at 
a  particular  time  would  appear  to  be  clearly 
authorized  by  the  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions  referred  to  above. 

The  functions  and  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  outlined  in  the 
provisions  of  Part  n  of  Title  28.  United  States 
Code  iSupp  V)  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  (28  CFR  Part  Oi  The  Attorney 
General  as  head  of  the  Department  is  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  His  duties  In- 
clude the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
Investigative  officials  (28  U.SC  533)  whose 
duty  it  Is  to  "  detect  and  prosecute  crime 
against  the  United  States"  (28USC  533(1)) 
and  "conduct  such  other  investigations  re- 
garding official  matters  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Attorney  General   "  (28  U.SC   533(3)). 

Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
these  statutes  define  the  duties  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Justice  Department,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (28 
CFR  Part  0) .  For  example.  28  CFR  0.85  states 
that : 

"Subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Di- 
rector (Of  the  FBI)  shall: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(f)  Operate  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
police  statistics  under  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Program,  and  a  computerized  na- 
tionwide index  of  law  enforcement  informa- 
tion under  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center." 

With  regard  to  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  records,  section  534  of  Title  28  pro- 
vides as  follo?vs: 
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"(ft)   The  AttonMr  a«neraJ  sball — 

(1)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  praaerre 
idenUflcation.  crtoilnaj  identification,  crime, 
and  otber  records:  and 

(3)  exchange  these  records  with,  and  for 
the  oAcuU  use  of.  authorlred  officials  of  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  cities,  and 
penal  and  other  institutions 

lb)  The  exchange  of  records  auUioclsed 
t>y  subsection  (a)  i3)  of  this  section  Is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  if  dissemination  Is  made 
outside  the  recelTlng  departments  or  related 
ii^encies 

I  c  I  The  Attorney  Oenerftl  m*y  appoint 
officials  to  perform  the  (unctions  authorized 
by  this  section  ■' 

As  v»A  Slated  In  the  material  sent  to  the 
Subcommitu?^  from  the  Deputy  Attorney 
Oenerai  %  Office  describing  the  various  com- 
puter systenu  now  being  used  or  being 
planned,  section  534  Is  the  primary  statutory 
source  of  authority  for  data  collection.  anaJ- 
vsis  and  dissemination. 

In  addition.  S  U  S.C.  301  provides  In  paxt 
that. 

"The  head  of  an  Executive  department  .  .  . 
may  proscribe  regulations  for  .  .  the  cus- 
t.:«ly  use  and  preservation  of  Its  records. 
papers  and  property    . 

We  believe  these  statutes  authorize  broad 
discretion  over  the  control  of  Investigative 
information  that  Is  collected  and  stored 
manually  or  electronically 

□.    PABTICULAa     UiVKSnCATTVC     METHOOS 

The  Neagle  case,  referred  to  previously.  Is 
only  one  In  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  deal  explicitly  or  Implicitly  au- 
thorize a  wide  range  of  investigative  activities 
that  may  be  pursued  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Understandably,  such  court -approved 
investigative  activities  Include  the  use  of 
both  overt  and  covert  surveillance  Por  ex- 
ample, as  recently  as  196«.  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Hoga  v  t/ntted  Store*.  386  US  2M. 
held  that  the  use  by  the  government  of  paid 
Informers  was  not  violative  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.  Justice  Stewart. 
In  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
stated 

Neither  this  Court  nor  any  member  of  It 
has  ever  expressed  the  view  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  protects  a  wrongdoer's  mis- 
placed belief  that  a  person  to  whom  he  vol- 
untarily confides  his  wrongdoing  will  not  re- 
veal It.  '  Id   at  303 

While  there  is  obviously  no  justification 
for  surveillance  of  any  kind  that  does  not 
relate  to  a  legitimate  Investigative  purpose. 
the  vice  Is  not  surveillance  per  se.  but  sur- 
veillance of  activities  which  are  none  of  the 
government  s  business 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  uses 
both  undercover  agents  and  paid  Informers 
m  Its  criminal  intelligence  activities  In 
many  cases,  arrest  and  prosecution  of  law- 
breaJcers  can  be  effected  only  through  the 
•ose  of  such  persons.  Utilization  of  the  full 
panoply  of  lawful  investigative  techniques 
Is  consistent  with  the  oft-expressed  desire  of 
this  administration  to  vigorously  enforce  the 
federal  criminal  law  It  Is  our  view  that  the 
computer  Is  a  useful  aid  In  coordinating 
criminal  intelligence  gathering  and  fulfilling 
the  overall  purpose  of  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment Thus  far.  we  have  only  recently  begun 
to  use  electronic  data  processing  Therefore. 
It  has  been  of  only  limited  use  to  date  In  the 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  crime  Yet 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  com- 
puter with  Its  ability  to  store.  analyTse.  and 
quickly  retrieve  vast  amounts  of  data  can  be 
of  Immense  help  to  law  enforcement  admin- 
istration 

Although  we  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  through  the 
use  of  technology,  we  do  not  propose  to  ig- 
nore the  increased  potential  for  abuse  that 


anses  from  the  expanded  capability  we  will 
have  to  make  complex  analyses  of  investiga- 
tive data  Indeed,  we  believe  that  stringent 
physical  and  personnel  security  measures  can 
greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  Improper  access 
and  dissemination  so  that  it  poses  no  greater 
threat  to  personal  privacy  than  tnanual  data 
storage. 

The  function  of  gathering  intelligence  re- 
lating to  civil  disturbances,  previously  con- 
fided to  the  Army,  has  since  been  transferred 
to  the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  No  Information  contained 
In  the  data  base  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  now  defunct  computer  system  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Internal  Security 
Division's  data  base  However.  In  connection 
with  the  case  of  Tatum  v.  Laird,  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
DUlrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit,  one  print-out 
from  the  Army  computer  has  tieen  retained 
for  the  Inspection  of  the  court  It  will  there- 
after be  destroyed 

As  should  be  evident  from  the  print-out 
attached  to  the  materials  sent  to  the  Sub- 
committee, the  data  being  stored  and  anal- 
ysed by  the  Internal  Security  Division  relates 
to  specific  Incidents  In  which  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  law  has  been  or  may  be  broken 
The  Information  Is  obtained  primarily  from 
FBI   reports 

To  date  the  data  base  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity computer  has  t>een  used  to  determine 
the  probability  of  civil  disorder  In  various 
geographical  areas  of  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, the  computer  might  be  queried  con- 
cerning acts  of  violence  that  have  occurred 
in  a  given  city  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 
With  the  decrease  In  urban  disorder  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  individual  acts  of 
destruction,  such  as  t>omblng.  there  has  been 
a  shift  In  the  use  of  the  data  base  toward  pre- 
venting and  solving  these  kinds  of  crimes 
Concerning  the  nature  of  the  information 
stored  In  the  Internal  Security  computer  and 
the  potential  threat  to  privacy.  It  may  be  In- 
structive to  compare  the  recently  declassified 
Army  intelligence  guidelines  with  the  print- 
out supplied  to  the  Subcommittee  The  Army 
document  was  inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Iiiarch  2.  1971  at  page  3290 
While  It  Is  not  altogether  clear  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Army  guidelines  were  implemented. 
It  should  be  apparent  that  the  data  base  used 
by  Internal  Security  is  much  more  restricted 
and  much  more  closely  related  to  acttial  or 
potential  violators  of  the  law 

You  Inquired  In  your  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr  Chairman,  atwut  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Delimitation  Agreement  gov- 
erning the  allocation  of  Investigative  respon- 
sibility between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  various  intelligence  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  This  Agree- 
ment, dated  February  33.  1940.  allocates  re- 
sponsibility for  Investigation  of  espionage, 
counter-espionage,  subversion  and  sabotage 
activities.  The  Agreement  generally  divides 
responsibility  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
person  to  toe  Investigated  is  In  active  or  re- 
tired military  status.  Is  a  civilian,  or  is  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  military.  The  allocation 
of  responsibility  under  the  Agreement  may 
also  depend  on  whether  the  Investigation  is 
to  be  conducted  within  or  without  the  Unit- 
ed States 

m.    CONCttJSlON 

Your  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  Mr 
Chairman,  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Individuals  were 
violated  by  government  surveillance  In  cases 
where  there  was  not  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  particular  Individual  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  As  I  have  previously  said  In 
my  testimony,  the  responsibility  of  the  Exec- 
utive branch  for  the  execution  of  the  law 
extends  not  merely  to  the  prosecution  of 
crime,  but  to  the  prevention  of  It.  Olven 
the  far-flung  responstbUltles  of  the  Execu- 


tive branch  for  law  enforcement,  and  the 
large  complements  of  personnel  required  to 
discharge  these  responsibilities.  It  would 
scarcely  be  surprising  if  there  were  not  Iso- 
lated examples  of  abiue  of  this  Investigative 
function.  Such  abuse  may  consist  of  the  col- 
lection of  Information  which  Is  not  legiti- 
mately related  to  the  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Executive  branch  to 
enforce  the  laws,  or  It  may  consist  of  the  un- 
authoriaed  dissemination  of  Information 
which  was  quite  properly  collected  in  the 
first  Instance 

I  know  of  no  authoritative  decision  hold- 
ing that  either  of  these  situations  amounts 
to  a  violation  of  any  particular  Individual's 
constitutional  rights  I  think  the  courts  have 
been  reluctant,  and  properly  so.  to  enter  upon 
the  supervision  of  the  Executive's  Informa- 
tion gathering  activities  so  long  as  such  in- 
formation is  not  made  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
ceeding against  a  particular  individual  or  In- 
dividuals But  the  fact  that  such  Isolated 
Executive  exceeses  may  not  be  a  violation  of 
Individual  rights  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
proper,  and  It  does  not  mean  that  appro- 
priate steps  should  not  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  reoccurrence  Departmental  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  forbid  any  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  to  produce  any 
material  contained  In  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment, or  to  disclose  any  Information  re- 
lating to  material  contained  In  files  of  the 
Department,  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  This  regulation  Is  Intended 
to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  Information 
contained  In  departmental  flies,  and  to  make 
certain  that  It  will  not  t>e  disseminated  to 
unauthorized  persons 

With  the  additional  Investigative  capabll- 
Itles  made  available  by  technological  ad- 
vances. It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to 
be  vigilant  against  possible  violations  of  this 
regulation  Physical  security  precautions 
must  be  Improved  In  order  to  assure  both 
those  within  and  without  the  Department 
that  unauthorized  personnel  do  not  have 
access  to  confidential  Information  Those  In 
the  Executive  branch  generally.  Including 
the  Department  of  Justice,  prooerly  alerted 
to  the  dangers  of  excessive  zeal  by  some  of 
the  Information  testified  to  t)efore  this  Sub- 
committee, must  make  certain  that  law  en- 
forcement Intelligence  gathering  Is  limited 
to  those  areas  in  which  the  Executive  branch 
has  constitutional  or  statutory  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement. 

I  think  It  quite  likely  that  self-dlsclpllne 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  branch  will 
provide  an  answer  to  virtually  all  of  the 
legitimate  complaints  against  excesses  of  in- 
formation gathering  No  widespread  system 
of  Investigative  activity,  maintained  by  di- 
verse and  numerous  personnel,  is  apt  to  be 
perfect  either  In  Its  conception  or  In  Its 
nerformance  The  fact  that  Isolated  Imper- 
fections are  brought  to  light,  while  always 
a  reason  for  attemotlng  to  correct  them, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 
fundamental  necessity  and  Importance  of 
federal  Information  gathering,  or  the  gen- 
erally high  level  of  performance  in  this  area 
by  the  organizations  Involved. 

In  saying  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
adamantly  oppose  any  and  all  legislation  on 
this  subject  Legislation  which  Is  carefully 
drawn  to  meet  demonstrated  evIis  In  a  rea- 
sonable way.  without  Impairing  the  efficiency 
of  vital  federal  Investigative  agencies,  will 
receive  the  Department's  careful  considera- 
tion. But  It  will  come  as  no  surorlse.  I  am 
sure,  for  me  to  state  that  the  Department 
will  vigorously  oppose  any  legislation  which, 
whether  by  opening  the  door  to  unnecessary 
and  unmanageable  Judicial  supervision  of 
such  activities  or  otherwise,  would  effec- 
tively Impair  this  extraordinarily  Important 
function  of  the  federal  government. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FEASmiL- 
ITY  OF  AN  UNDERGROUND  NU- 
CLEAR TEST  BAN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an 
iincommon  occurrence  for  scientific  find- 
ings to  be  strongly  resisted  by  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies,  especially  when  such 
findings  conflict  with  entrenched  inter- 
ests or  cause  the  Government  embarrass- 
ment. 

When  such  bureaucratic  resistance  is 
translated  into  overt  manipulation  or 
suppression  ol  the  frank  opinion  of  sci- 
entists, however,  it  becomes  an  abuse  of 
authority  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Such  I  believe  is  the  case  with  Pentagon 
handling  of  recent  scientific  assessments 
of  the  technical  advances  which  might 
enable  an  underground  nuclear  test  ban 
without  the  requirement  for  on-site  in- 
spections. 

Early  this  year  I  learned  that  a  con- 
ference of  this  country's  leading  seismol- 
ogists sponsored  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  July 
1970,  had  presented  evidence  of  a  twenty- 
fold  gain  in  our  capability  to  detect  and 
identify  underground  nuclear  explosions 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Specifically,  ad- 
vances in  these  techniques  enabled  iden- 
tification of  testing  down  to  approxi- 
mately 4.0  on  the  Richter  scale,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  1  or  2  kiloton  explo- 
sion— for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
relatively  primitive  weapon  exploded  at 
Hiroshima  yielded  approximately  20 
kilotons. 

The  first  indication  that  an  under- 
ground test  ban  treaty  might  be  entered 
into  without  the  necessity  for  onsite  in- 
spections was  of  obvious  importance  and 
I  began  a  series  of  efforts  to  have  this 
Woods  Hole  report  released. 

In  April  I  finally  received  the  body  of 
the  report,  but  the  summar>'  had  been 
ripped  out  and  the  summary  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  report  comprehensi- 
ble to  the  layman. 

I  was  subsequently  told  that  the  Pen- 
tagon's Advanced  Projects  Flesearch 
Agency,  the  conference's  sponsor,  had 
decided  that  it  disagreed  with  this  sum- 
mary and  was  going  to  write  its  own  ver- 
sion of  what  the  scientists  had  had  to 
say 

Not  satisfied  with  simply  releasing  its 
statement  in  disagreement,  however, 
ARPA,  on  its  own  initiative,  thereupon 
withdrew  the  scientists'  summary  from 
publication  and  classified  this  previously 
unclassified  product  of  an  unclassified 
conference  "For  official  use  only." 

Forced  to  rely  on  competent,  unofficial 
sources  for  an  assessment,  early  in  May 
I  issued  a  statement  incorporating  an 
unedited  evaluation  of  the  significance  of 
these  scientific  advances  I  called  for 
hearings  on  the  prospects  for  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican,  and 
Senator  Muskie.  its  chairman,  agreed  to 
proceed  with  these  hearings  in  mid- July. 
I  would  have  been  satisfied  to  leave  this 
matter  to  be  explored  in  detail  at  these 
hearings.  But  now  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tenUon  that  ARPA  is  explicitly  repre- 
senting its  version  of  the  summary  as 


reflecting  the  judgment  of  the  scientists 
who  attended  the  conference.  In  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  Jime  13,  an  ARPA 
representative,  attempting  to  explain  his 
agency  s  actions,  stated  that  the  original 
summary  failed  to  reflect  a  "consensus" 
of  the  conference  but  instead  represented 
the  views  of  only  one  unnamed  man. 

This  I  have  confirmed  to  be  simply  not 
true.  ARPA  apparently  did  not  even 
bother  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Woods 
Hole  participants  before  issuing  its  own 
version  of  the  proceedings 

I  am  releasing  today  letters  from  six 
of  the  scientists  who  presented  papers  at 
this  conference.  These  letters  clearly 
rebut  the  assertion  by  the  ARPA  spokes- 
man that  the  original  summary  repre- 
sented the  views  "of  only  one  man." 

The  letters  clearly  underscore  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  enabling 
our  seismic  identification  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  the  Soviet  Union  down  to  the 
approximate  level  of  very  small  blasts  of 
from  1  to  2  kilotons. 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  briefly  summarized  affair  of 
manipulation  and  management  of  scien- 
tific findings  has  an  importance  far 
beyond  its  seemingly  esoteric  subject 
matter. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  the  Woods  Hole  Conference  have 
been  handled.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
U.S.  representatives  soon  to  meet  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament at  Geneva  on  June  30  might 
not  be  as  forthcoming  as  they  might  be. 

Serious  as  this  incident  is  in  itself.  It 
has  particular  significance  that  the  Di- 
rector of  ARPA  will  be  one  of  the  U.S. 
representatives  at  Geneva  This  confer- 
ence was  called  at  the  behest  of  the  Ca- 
nadian delegation  to  explore  just  those 
advances  which  I  have  described. 

The  non-nuclear  countries,  some  of 
which  have  t)een  represented  at  Geneva, 
have  been  pressing  for  an  underground 
nuclear  test  ban  ever  since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1963. 
These  nations  in  fact  entered  into  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferation  Treaty  on  the 
basis  of  a  solemn  promise  by  the  nuclear 
F>owers  to.  among  other  things,  bring 
about  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing. 

In  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the 
U.N.  resolution  of  December  7.  1970, 
which  pertains  to  the  June  30  meeting 
In  Geneva  and  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  agreed  to,  the  United 
States  and  other  U.N.  members,  recog- 
nize ".  .  .  the  urgent  need  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weap- 
on tests,  including  those  carried  out  un- 
derground" This  recognition,  in  turn,  is 
based  upon  the  agreed-to  statement  of 
the  parties  of  the  Non -Proliferation 
Treaty  "...  to  pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  the 
cessation  of  the  arms  race  at  any  early 
date." 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
Intends  to  fulfill  this  pledge.  But  even 
stated  national  policy  can  be  thwarted 
by  bureaucratic  resistance. 

These  findings  of  the  scientists  par- 
ticipating In  the  Woods  Hole  conference 
must  be  placed  clearly  on  the  record  so 


they  can  be  explored  without  prejudice 
by  the  Arms  Control  Subconimitiee  and 
understood  by  the  public  And  certainly 
the  technical  advances  described  by  them 
must  receive  a  full  and  frank  airing  dur- 
ing our  country's  negotiations  at 
Geneva. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  23.  1971 

Dear  Senator  Case:  The  following  are 
comments  on  the  two  summaries  of  the  re- 
cent Woods  Hole  conference  on  seismic  dis- 
crimination sponsored  by  ARPA. 

We  have  examined  both  the  summary 
which  originally  accompanied  the  two  vol- 
umes of  the  working  papers  and  its  modified 
version  cleared  for  publication  on  May  24, 
1971,  and  we  feel  that  the  original  summary 
more  adequately  represents  our  views  as  to 
the  present  status  of  the  discrimination 
problem.  Subsequent  to  the  meeting  results 
reported  on  discrimination  of  surface  waves 
by  both  Lamont  and  UCSD  support  the  con- 
clusions of  the  original  summary. 

The  modified  version  deletes  some  of  the 
Important  conclusions  Indicated  by  the  con- 
ference, eg  that  data  noTv  indicate  that 
discrimination  Is  possible  down  to  magni- 
tude 4.0  given  adequate  arrays  of  teleseismlc 
Instruments 

One  paragraph  of  the  modified  statement 
with  which  we  strongly  disagree  is  the  state- 
ment that  "a  major  result  of  the  meeting 
was  a  clear  impression  that  much  research 
has  yet  to  be  done  to  resolve  the  dlscrlrriina- 
tlon  problem  '  On  the  contrary  we  feel  that 
the  discrimination  problem  has  essentially 
been  solved  down  to  magnitude  4  0  and  what 
IS  required  is  an  implementation  of  adequate 
instrumentation  and  analysis  techniques 

Similarly  we  disagree  with  the  statement 
In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
modified  summary  that  "occasional  earth- 
quakes larger  than  a  magnitude  of  4  75  do 
occur  that  fall  to  meet  all  present  criteria 
for  discrimination  from  explosives."  We  do 
not  know  of  any  such  earthquakes 

The  modified  summary  does  not  adequate- 
ly emphasize  (ai  the  recent  developments  In 
instrumentation  which  allow  detection  of  40 
second  surface  waves  (  b)  the  extremely  pow- 
erful discrimination  criteria  provided  by 
azimuth  and  depth  dependence  of  amplitude 
(and  phase)  spectra. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  that  the  data  now 
Indicate  that  teleseismlc  discrimination  is 
possible  to  magnitude  4.0  provided  existing 
(recently  developed)  instrumentation  is  de- 
ployed. 

Sincerely, 

Prof.  Barrt  Block, 
Prof.  James  Brunc, 
Prof.  Freeman  Gilbert 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

JtJNE  21,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  We  are  seismologists 
who  participated  In  the  Conference  on  Seis- 
mic Discrimination  sponsored  by  ARPA  and 
held  In  Woods  Hole  from  20  July  1970  to  23 
July  1970.  We  contributed  papers  that  are 
included  In  the  proceedings 

This  letter  was  stimulated  by  a  recent 
article  that  app>eared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  13  June  1971  which  discussed  a  new 
summary  of  the  material  presented  In  Woods 
Hole,  This  new  summary  is  purported  to  re- 
flect more  of  a  "consensus  "  than  the  first 
summary.  We  question  whether  this  latter 
summary  is  in  fact  a  "consensus"  as  we  were 
not  aware  of  its  existence  until  we  read  the 
article  In  the  Post. 

Our  reaction  to  the  original  summary  was 
that  It  adequately  reported  the  many  recent 
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advances  in  seUmlc  techniques  for  detection 
and  dUcrlmlnatioQ  and  that  it  expressed  oiir 
impression  of  what  was  said  at  Woods  Hole. 

SIOMATOKIKS 

Peter  Molnar.  New  York.  NY. 
Peter  L.  Ward.  SparklU.  NY. 
Wyss,  Valley  Cottage.  N  Y. 


lation  can  be  drafted  which  can  ease  the 
plight  of  nonpublic  schools:  and  it  is  my 
intent  to  do  so. 


SUPREME     COURT     DECISIONS     ON 
AID    TO    NONPUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  the  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  de- 
claring unconstitutional  Rhode  Island's 
statute  for  the  assistance  to  parochial 
schools,  Is  most  disturbing  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  especially  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  IsJand. 

As  one  who  is  directly  concerned  with 
providing  quality  education  m  the  com- 
munities of  our  State  and  Nation,  and 
as  one  who  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  the  coun- 
try's nonpublic  schools.  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  possible  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Court's  decision. 

A  reading  of  the  decisions  in  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Pennsylvania  cases,  coupled 
with  the  dissent  in  the  Connecticut  case 
concerning  higher  education,  points  out 
that  the  Court  may  have  raised  more 
questions  and  ambiguities  than  it  has 
answered,  and  it  may  even  cause  more 
uncertainties  and  perhaps  more  litiga- 
tion. If  this  is  so.  action  may  be  needed 
to  clarify  the  status  of  State  and  Federal 
aid  to  church-related  education,  for 
those  fine  educational  systems  cannot  be 
left  in  the  Umbo  of  not  knowing  their 
future  legal  status. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  has 
worked  many  long  hours  under  my 
chairmanship  In  the  past  years,  as  had. 
I  know,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Legis- 
lature, in  drafting  statutes  which  would 
protect  our  large  Investment  in  nonpub- 
lic schools,  without  violating  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
It  is  the  very  diligence  of  the  State  legis- 
lature in  trying  to  avoid  first  amendment 
problems  that  is  cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  basis  of  their  ruling. 

The  Impact  on  the  parochial  school 
system  m  our  State  could  go  far  be- 
yond the  dollar  amounts  involved.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  indicates  that  the 
fiscal  deficits  will  continue  to  grow  and 
grow  This  will  surely  cause  the  closing 
of  even  more  parochial  schools,  thus 
shifting  extra  costs  to  the  already  over- 
burdened local  city  and  town  taxpayers. 
This  new  fiscal  crisis  we  must  not  let 
come  to  pass. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  which  has  already  produced 
laws  providing  t)ooks  and  equipment  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  only  in- 
vestigate this  far-ranging  problem,  but 
It  should  think  in  hard  terms  about  al- 
ternative formulas  for  fiscal  relief  for 
parochial  schools.  For  example,  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  planning  to 
hold  hearings  in  Rhode  Island  to  investi- 
gate alternative  courses  of  action.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  government  of  law.  legls- 


THE  MANAGEMENT  ASPECT  OF 
WELFARE  REFORM  A  NEW  EM- 
PHASIS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  Illinois, 
like  many  other  States,  is  facing  a  crisis 
in  Its  welfare  programs.  The  crisis  has 
some  very  obvious  symptoms:  cost  and 
numbers  of  people  Illinois  welfare  costs 
increased  from  $431  million  in  1969  to 
about  $1  billion  this  year,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  contmues.  The  number  of  Illi- 
nois welfare  recipients  has  reached  more 
than  800.000.  or  7  percent  of  the  Suie's 
population :  436.000  of  these  are  children 
receiving  assisunce  through  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program 

Gov  Richard  Ogllvle.  on  May  20,  out- 
lined to  the  State  legislature  his  care- 
fully considered  program  to  deal  with 
the  crisis — see  Concrkssional  Ricord 
May  26.  1971,  page  17089.  The  Gover- 
nor's program  is  marked  by  its  careful 
approach  to  several  difficult  issues  These 
are  outlined  succmctly  In  an  excellent 
speech  by  George  A.  Ranney.  Jr  .  a  mem- 
ber of  Governor  Ogllvles  staff,  to  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago  on  June  7  titled 
"The  Ogllvle  Welfare  Reform  Program  in 
Perspective." 

First  Is  the  question  of  welfare  fraud. 
Mr.  Ranney  said  that  'large-scale  fraud 
has  never  been  found  within  the  DlinoLs 
system."  Two-thirds  of  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  abuses  were  in  fact  mis- 
takes by  caseworkers  themselves. 

There  Ls  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  us. 
Emotional  overreaction  to  the  myth  that 
significant  amounts  of  cheating  nor- 
mally occur  is  unfair  to  the  needy  and 
will  result  in  unwise  public  policy.  Gov- 
ernor Ogllvle  has  responded  In  a  meas- 
ured, reasonable  way  to  this  problem — 
the  State  will  require  that  eligibility  for 
assistance  be  verified,  and  that  the  de- 
partment of  public  aid  fraud  detection 
unit  be  strengthened — but  unreasonable 
restrictions  will  not  be  imposed. 

Second  is  the  Idea  that  the  program  Is 
abused  by  people  who  enter  Illinois  Just 
to  receive  welfare  In  Illinois  less  than  7 
percent  of  new  recipients  In  1970  had  been 
in  the  State  less  than  a  year — only  25 
percent  of  these  or  less  than  2  percent  of 
new  recipients,  went  on  welfare  within 
3  months  after  arrival.  Governor  Ogilvle 
chose  not  to  institute  a  1-year  residency 
requirement. 

Third  is  the  idea  that  welfare  recipients 
are  chronic  laggards.  In  Illinois  less 
than  9  percent  of  all  persons  receiving 
assistance  in  the  State  are  either  able- 
bodied  males  or  women  with  children 
over  6  Thus,  of  the  800.000  Illinois  citi- 
zens receiving  welfare,  about  72.000  may 
in  theory  be  able  to  hold  jobs.  This  Is  a 
substantial  number  of  people,  and  help- 
ing these  people  get  to  work  is  an  impor- 
tant objective  with  cost-saving  results 
Governor  Ogllvle  thus  proposed  a  major 
new  work  placement  progrsun — again,  an 
appropriate  response 

Against  the  perspective  of  major  ef- 
forts In  other  large  States,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  to  make  signifi- 
cant cutbacks  in  welfare  services,  and  in 
grants.  Governor  OglMe's  program,  Mr 


Ranney  said.  Is  perhaps  "as  significant 
for  what  It  does  not  propose  a^  for  what 
It  does." 

But  Governor  OgUvle's  program  is  dis- 
tinctively Innovative  and  creative  In  Its 
focus  on  the  management  side  of  welfare 
programs.  He  and  his  staff  have  taken  a 
close  look  at  the  ways  In  which  Illinois 
welfare  programs  are  structured,  and 
managed,  and  have  recommended  major 
changes. 

In  focusing  on  the  management  side  of 
welfare   program.s    Governor   Ogilvle   Is 
breaking  new  ground  Congress  has  man- 
dated the  terms  under  which  States  pro- 
vide welfare   The  Federal  Executive  has 
set  administrative  requirements  on  the 
States  and  the  use  of  Federal  moneys. 
We  in  Washington  have  done  so  with  al- 
most no  regard  for  the  actual  problems  of 
operating   welfare   programs   in   the  50 
States.  We  have  assumed — though  per- 
haps with  some  uneasiness — that  they 
would  be  able  to  implement  their  pro- 
grams effectively  We  now  have  increas- 
ing  evidence — and    recognition   by   the 
States  themselves — that  they  have  not 
been  implementing  their  programs  well; 
there  seem  to  be  serious  weaknesses  in 
the  administration  and  mamagement  of 
State  welfare  programs  In  Oregon  a  spe- 
cial task  force  on  welfare  programs  cre- 
ated by  the  State  legislature  found  that 
poor    administration    had    resulted    In 
sloppy  and  overly  costly  programs    The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  In  Illinois. 
One  problem  common  to  both  States  was 
that  welfare  administration  had  been  left 
exclusively  to  social  workers  whose  jobs 
are — properly— to  help  people  with  wel- 
fare. The  Oregon  Legislature's  task  force 
reported  that  there  was  a  disinclination 
to  get  people  off  welfare  and  into  produc- 
tive employment. 
The  Oregon  task  force  found  that : 
The  prime  objective  of  the  public  welfare 
program  Is  to  move  persons  toward  self  suf- 
ficiency   To  our  dismay,  we  discovered  that 
social    workers    are    neither    educated    nor 
trained  to  believe  that  such  an  objective  is 
desirable 

In  1970  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
found  a  number  of  cases  in  which  inade- 
quate administrative  or  management  sys- 
tems had  resulted  in  excessive  costs  and 
abuses. 

California,  and  at  least  seven  other 
States,  claimed  Federal  funds  for  resi- 
dents of  State  mental  institutions  on 
groimds  they  were  receiving  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  GAO  investigation  showed  a 
very  high  proportion  of  the  residents  of 
the  California  Institutions  were  not  re- 
ceiving and  did  not  need  to  receive  such 
care  GAO  recommended  appropriate  im- 
provements m  the  system 

In  a  special  review  of  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  program 
In  New  York  City  GAO  found  that — 

Changes  were  needed  In  the  quality  con- 
trol system  used  by  the  States  to  evaluate 
eligibility  determinations,  since  It  did  not 
alert  responsible  ofBclals  to  the  high  rate  of 
Ineligibility  found  during  the  special  review. 

Appropriate  changes  In  State  eligibility 
review  systems  were  recommended 

In  a  study  of  the  Ohio  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  GAO  found 
that  in  one  county  assistance  was  ex- 
tended to  at  least  4,300  ineligible  people. 
GAO's  conclusion  was  not  that  there  was 
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fraud  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  but  a 
failure  of  public  administration; 

The  failure  of  caseworkers  to  obtain  and 
verify  Information,  the  frequent  turnover  of 
caseworkers,  inadequate  supervision  and 
training,  and  complexity  of  State  guidelines. 

These  are  examples  of  the  problem. 
States  are  finding  they  must  give  much 
closer  attention  to  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  their  programs  to  insure  that 
programs  actually  operate  to  achieve  ob- 
jectives This  requires  two  prerequisite 
steps:  a  claser  statement  of  policy  and 
goals,  and  administrative  and  manage- 
ment systems  structured  to  achieve  them 

I  suggest  that  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  extends  to  the  management 
aspects  of  welfare  reform  as  well  as  their 
substantive  nature  The  purview  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operation  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  acting  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Includes  both  effective 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  intergovernmental  relations — the 
relationships  between  the  Federal  and 
State  and  local  governments  We  have 
the  unique  re-sponslbihty  of  helping  en- 
sure that  federally  mandated  programs 
are  operated  effectively  and  efficiently. 
In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities,  we  can 
call  on  the  unique  resources  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  well  as  on 
the  experience  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Given  these  responsibihties  and  with 
these  resources,  I  suggest  we  should  turn 
our  attention  to  designing  a  model 
framework  for  the  administration  of 
State  welfare  programs  Such  a  model 
could  he  adapted  to  the  unique  require- 
ments of  individual  States,  but  it  would 
also  serve  as  a  benchmark  and  a  guide 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  welfare 
reform.  The  House  has  acted,  and  the 
Senate  I  am  sure  will  act  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  approach  in  major 
ways.  Though  the  Federal  programs  will 
change,  the  States  will  continue  in  their 
vital  function  of  delivery  of  welfare  bene- 
fits to  the  people.  We  must  now  add  a 
new  dimension  to  our  responsibility  and 
concern:  to  assist  the  States  in  effective 
administration  of  these  critically  im- 
portant programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ranney's  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk  OoiLvn   WrLTARE  RcroBM   Pkocram   in 

PlRSPECTTVB 

On  Iday  20.  Oovenior  Ogllvle  announced  a 
broad  program  of  welfare  reform  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  It  has  since  become  more  ap- 
parent than  ever  before  that  welfare  reform 
Is  a  subject  of  great  controversy  and  interest 
to  people  throughout  the  State,  and  par- 
ticularly In  Chicago  For  this  reason,  the  in- 
vitation to  address  such  a  distinguished 
group  as  the  City  Club,  on  this  most  divisive 
and  imfKDrtant  issue,  was  particularly  wel- 
come, and  I  am  very  plea.sed  to  be  here  repre- 
senting the  Administration  today 

The  Governor's  message  on  welfare  reform 
was.  I  believe,  the  longest  address  he  has 
ever  delivered  to  the  General  Assembly.  In 
it  he  outlined  actions — over  50  In  number — 
that  he  would  be  taking  to  meet  this  problem 

Its  major  parts  are  eleven  In  number: 

1.  A  strengthened  work  requirement  for  all 
able-bodied  recipients  of  welfare. 


a.  Creation  of  new  jobs  in  public  service  to 
make  use  of  this  work  force 

3  New  training,  day  care  and  other  backup 
support  for  Job  placement  efforts  in  all  parts 
of  the  economy 

4.  Revamping  of  our  least  effective  pro- 
gram-— General  Assistance — to  permit  fundi 
within  the  welfare  budget  to  be  shifted  to 
Job-related  programs 

5  A  clamp-down  on  the  escalating  cost  of 
the  medical  assistance  program 

6  Tightening  of  welfare  procedures  to  pre- 
vent Improper  use  of  public  funds,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  Impropriety 

7.  Simplification  of  our  absurdly  complex 
system  of  welfare  administration  to  free  case- 
workers to  concentrate  on  essential  services 

8  Administrative  efforts  backed  by  strong 
sanctions  to  secure  aU  available  existing  fed- 
eral funds, 

9.  Development  of  a  long-range  program  to 
improve  family  planning  and  family  stability 
among  our  low-Income  population. 

10.  Top-to-bottom  restructuring  of  the 
entire  social  service  function  of  state  govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  opportunity 

11  Reform  of  our  basic  private  laws  to  in- 
sure that  every  poor  family  has  legal  and 
economic  rights  equal  to  others  In  our 
society. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  supplement  the 
Governor's  remarks,  to  say  some  things  he 
did  not  say  t>ecause  of  the  length  of  his  own 
message  on  the  topic  or  because  they  were  not 
particularly  appropriate  for  that  occasion 
My  effort  is  to  step  back,  to  put  his  program 
Into  perspective,  and  hence  the  title  of  my 
talk. 

I 

Whatever  one's  views  on  the  subject — 
and  whatever  they  are.  they  are  likely  to  be 
strong — almost  everyone  agrees  that  welfare 
is  a  problem.  It  Is  a  problem  whether  viewed 
from  the  fiscal,  or  the  human  perspective 
It  Is  a  problem  that  has  always  beien  with  us. 
and  IS  always  likely  to  be  In  its  simplest 
terms.  It  pK5ses  the  age-old  question  of  who  Is 
to  be  my  brother's  keeper— with  the  mod- 
ern twist,  who  Is  to  pay  for  him.  And  like 
any  problem  as  difficult  as  this.  It  has  devel- 
oped mythical  overtones  all  of  its  own. 

n 

It  Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  But.  this  is  an  extremely 
Important   perspective  to  maintain. 

Approximately  7  i>ercent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulatlon  in  Illinois  is  currently  receiving  some 
form  of  welfare  assistance  from  the  State 
This  is  over  800  thousand  people.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  these — well  over  two- 
thirds  or  almost  600  thousand  are  in  fam- 
ilies eligible  for  assistance  because  they  in- 
clude dependent  children  In  round  figures, 
there  are  an  additional  90  thousand  receiving 
assistance  because  they  are  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled,  another  75  thousand  receiving  med- 
ical assistance  only:  and  still  another  66 
thousand  receiving  General  .Assistance  be- 
cause they  need  help  but,  theoretically,  do 
not  qualify  for  one  of  the  other  programs 

It  Is  the  ADC  category  which  most  often 
comes  to  mind  in  any  discussion  of  welfare, 
and  It  Is  this  category  that  is  most  often 
misunderstood  Tlie  simple  fact  Is  436  thou- 
sand, or  73  percent  of  the  recipients  in  the 
ADC  program  are  children. 

We  ask  every  welfare  mother  on  this  pro- 
gram to  feed  each  of  her  children  for  29 
cents  a  day 

Welfare  In  Chicago  means  trying  to  live  on 
an  average  welfare  payment  of  M.300  for  a 
family  of  four — In  a  city  where  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  says  $5,800  is  required 
Just  to  meet  minimal  standards  of  living. 


Because  of  the  enormous  number  of  peo- 
ple Involved,  oa&h  grants  even  at  these  mini- 
mal levels  mount  up  to  colossal  amounts. 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  total  wel- 


fare   budget    for    the    State    of    Illinois    will 

exceed  one  billion  dollars. 

More  significant  than  the  total  amount, 
however,  is  its  rate  of  growth  Three  years 
ago.  the  welfare  budget  was  »431  million. 
This  year  u  Is  »920  million  Next  year,  we 
expect  it  to  be  one  billion,  one  hundred  axid 
twenty  million  dollars 

At  that  rate  of  growth,  a  simple  straight- 
line  projection  indicates  that  the  welfare 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  twginning  next 
July  could  t)e  crver  one  and  one-half  bllUon 
dollars 

As  the  Governor  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage, this  rate  of  growth  is  producing  a  crisis 
in  Illinois  financing  which  is  every  bit  as 
serious  as  the  crisis  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  income  tax 

Even  with  the  income  tax,  state  revenues 
grow  at  less  than  seven  percent  a  year 

Welfare  costs  are  growing  at  more  than 
30  percent  There  is  simply  no  way — short 
of  raising  taxes — for  a  state  such  as  nilnols 
to  fund  a  program  of  this  magnitude  when 
it  grows  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as 
available  revenues 

As  you  all  well  know,  in  Illinois  we  have 
raised  taxes  A  substantial  p>ortlon  of  these 
new  revenues  went  to  welfare  No  person  can 
fairly  ask  this  Governor  to  do  more 

rv 

In  no  issue  facing  State  government  today 
are  two  sides  of  a  question  so  starkly  In  con- 
trast. There  is  simply  no  easy  way  for  a  State 
to  reconcile  In  sensible  public  policy  the 
human  and  fiscal  perspective  I  have  outlined. 

State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  country  are  facing  this  dilemma.  To  my 
mind,  the  runaway  cDsts  of  welfare^whlch 
largely  are  mandated  by  federal  law— pose  a 
fundamental  threat  to  the  continuing  vital- 
ity of  the  federal  system  of  Government. 

It  Is  a  situation  reminiscent  of  that  which 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  some  150  years 
ago  In  the  landmark  case  of  Marhury  i  Madi- 
son There  the  Court  determined  that  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  so 
foreclosed  the  states  from  taxing  a  federal 
bank 

Today,  we  see  the  obverse  of  that  Stuatlon. 
The  federal  government  has  created  a  pro- 
gram, and  has  required  the  States  to  fund  It. 
In  so  doing,  it  threatens  to  destroy  them. 

The  national  debate  on  welfare  reform  and 
revenue  sharing  give  some  Indication  that 
Washington  has  come  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation.  But.  it  was  only 
as  a  despe.-^te  measure  to  preserve  existing 
welfare  grant  levels  that  we  decided  as  we 
did.  to  budget  $65  million  In  receipts  during 
fiscal  1972  from  the  Family  Assis^ance  Plan. 

The  Governor  has  met  with  the  President 
and  Congressional  leaders  on  this  issue  nu- 
merous times  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  re- 
lief from  Washington  someday  But.  until 
that  time,  in  our  search  for  perspective  on 
this  agonizing  problem  of  welfare  reform,  we 
must  look  for  guidance  elsewhere. 

v 

One  place  to  look  for  guidance  in  designing 
a  welfare  reform  program  is  to  popular  sen- 
timent. Everyone  has  an  opinion  on  welfare. 
The  mall  the  Governor  has  received  ir.  re- 
sponse to  his  message  demonstrates  that  this 
area  of  government  today  upon  which  the 
average  Illinois  cltlaen  considers  himself 
most  expert,  and  on  which  he  Is  likely  to 
have  the   most   pronounced   views 

In  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  the 
better  part  of  valor  for  a  public  offlcial  merely 
to  accede  to  the  popular  will,  or  what  might 
be  called  the  welfare  mythology  The  error 
of  this  approach  would  be  that  a  great  many 
of  these  popular  assumptions  are  Incorrect 
But,  like  all  myths,  they  contain  elements  of 
truth,  and  so  should  not  be  ignored. 

Let  us  refer  briefly  to  three  of  the  most 
prevalent  welfare  myths: 

The  first  is,  "Welfare  costs  are  high  lie- 
cause   so   many    recipients   cheat."    Welfare 
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fraud  will  forever  b«  a  heated  laaue.  despite 
the  fact  that  "large-scale  fraud"  has  never 
been  found  within  the  DUnois  system.  On  a 
national  level,  the  Department  of  Health, 
education  and  Welfare  concluded  that  In 
October  of  1969.  11  percent  of  AFDC  cases 
received  overpayments  while  10'"  were  un- 
derpaid The  Qovernor  took  pains  to  point 
out  in  his  message  that  reviews  of  erroneous 
payments  have  revealed  that  two-third*  of 
what  at  first  appear  to  be  abuses  were  in 
fact  mistakes  made  by  caseworkers  them- 
selves He  carefully  attributed  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  to  defects  in  the  system,  not 
personal  dishonesty.  Despite  the  assertions 
in  other  states  that  major  savings  will  be 
achieved  through  tightened  security  pro- 
cedures. It  Is  our  belief  that  forseeable  sav- 
ings win  be  minor  Indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  over-all  growth  of  the  welfare  budg- 
et. But.  It  is  also  over  conviction  that  with 
the  welfare  system  under  attack  it  Is  Im- 
perative to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. It  Is  in  this  perspective  that  the 
Governor  has  proposed  a  series  of  measures 
to  reduce  the  appearance  of  fraud  in  the  wel- 
fare system,  without  asserting  that  extrav- 
agant savings  will  result.  These  administra- 
tive reforms  Include  a  requirement  that  per- 
tinent Information  be  verified  before  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance  Is  determined,  and  that 
trained  Investigators  be  added  to  the  fraud 
detection  unit  within  the  Department  of 
Public  Aid. 

A  second  welfare  myth  Is  that  "welfare 
costs  are  high  because  so  many  outsiders 
come  into  the  State  to  receive  grants."  T^ie 
elimination  of  the  one-year  residency  re- 
quirement has  become  a  favorite  scape-goat 
for  opponents  of  the  welfare  system  Actually 
other  factors  have  had  a  far  greater  Impact 
upon  our  burgeoning  caseload  than  has  this. 
Statistics  Indicate  that  less  than  7  percent 
of  new  recipients  last  year  had  been  In  the 
State  less  than  a  year,  and  only  a  quarter 
of  these  went  on  welfare  within  3  months 
after  arrival  here 

It  was  deliberate  that  the  Governor's  pro- 
gram— unlike  those  of  other  states — does  not 
Include  a  residency  requirement. 

A  third,  and  even  more  destructive,  wel- 
fare myth  la  that  the  typical  welfare  recipient 
13  a  loafer  "  The  corollary  Is  that  costs  are 
Increasing  because  people  can  make  much 
more  on  welfare  than  In  available,  but  low- 
P*yln«  Jobs.  The  announcement  last  week 
by  two  Chicago  cab  companies  that  *,hey  had 
openings  for  a  thou.iand  drivers  serve  to 
dramatize  and  feed  this  belief,  to  which, 
there  is.  like  all  myths,  a  modicum  of  truth. 
Nonetheless,  the  statistics  show  that  leas 
than  9  percent  of  all  persons  receiving  assist- 
ance In  the  State  are  either  able-bodied  males 
or  women  with  children  over  six,  and  many 
of  these  would  undoubtedly  be  unable  to 
work  regularly  for  reasons  their  case  files 
do  not  Immediately  record.  A  more  likely 
explanation  for  Jobs  going  unfilled  Is  that 
potentially  employable  recipients  have  not 
been  matched  with  available  Jobs  It  Is  for 
precisely  this  reason  that  the  Governor  In 
his  welfare  message  proposed  %  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  Job  placement  capabilities  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  And  It  Is 
also  for  this  reason  that  he  carefully  empha- 
sized his  belief  that  welfare  recipients  are 
as  inclined  to  work  as  are  other  members  of 
our  society. 

VI 

Still  another  source  of  perspective  on  the 
Ogllvle  welfare  program  Is  to  look  at  similar 
efforts  In  other  major  industrial  states  Leg- 
islators In  California  and  New  York,  in  par- 
ticular, are  now  considering  progranvs  which 
include  features  quite  distinct  from  the  Ogll- 
vle  program. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  certain  of  these 
features,  such  as  the  residency  requirement 
More  important.  In  terms  of  existing  pro- 
grams, are  those  states  to  change  funding 
patterns  and  levels.  elTorts  which  are  notably 


absent  from  the  Illinois  program.  Let  us  look 
at  three  such  initiatives  which  could  apply 
in  Illinois  a  shift  of  the  financial  burden 
to  local  governments,  reductions  In  service, 
and  cut  backs  In  grants 

(I)  State  government  In  DUnots  funds  al- 
most the  entire  welfare  burden,  unlike  al- 
most every  other  state,  where  local  govern- 
ments fund  very  substantial  percentages  oT 
the  overall  cost  Governor  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed that  the  counties  pay  even  more  to- 
wards welfare  than  they  currently  do.  Serious 
consideration  was  given  to  this  approach 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  the 
Ogllvle  administration,  but  It  was  rejected 
because  as  a  policy  matter  It  was  thought  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  our  position  that  be- 
cause welfare  Is  far  more  than  a  state  or  local 
problem,  and  thus  Its  costs  should  be  borne 
by  governments  with  the  largest  taxing  base. 
(Some  70'"r  of  all  dollars  spend  In  Illinois 
next  year  will  be  In  the  City  of  Chicago) 
Were  the  same  formula  which  allocates  wel- 
fare costs  between  State  and  city  In  New 
York  to  apply  In  nilnots.  the  city  of  Chicago 
would  be  paying  over  $200  million  for  wel- 
fare As  It  Is.  It  pays  a  total  of  S9  million,  all 
Tor  a  General  Assistance  program  that  is 
administered  at  the  local  level 

(21  Significant  cut-backs  In  services  have 
been  proposed  In  both  California  and  New 
York,  particularly  In  the  medical  area.  No 
such  reductions  are  Included  in  the  Ogllvle 
program. 

1 3 )  The  simplest  way  to  cut  welfare  costs 
13  of  course  to  cut  grants  Precisely  this  has 
been  done  In  New  York,  where  grant  levels 
have  been  cut  across  the  board  by  10  per- 
cent Major  reductions  totaling  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  also  been  proposed  in 
California.  The  omission  of  such  a  proposal 
from  the  Ogllvle  program  is  perhaps  Its  most 
noteworthy  feature. 

In  bis  message  the  Governor  noted  that 
because  of  welfare,  "we  are  left  with  that 
prospect  of  a  budget  badly  out  ol  balance." 
But.  Instead  of  embracing  the  easiest  way 
to  balance  his  budget — a  course  which,  you 
will  recall,  secured  strong  legislative  support 
two  years  ago — the  Governor  set  out  clear 
guidelines  when  he  said.  "We  must  not  be 
pushed  Into  grant  cuts  until  the  last  possi- 
ble moment.  If  cuts  must  be  made,  they 
should  first  be  made  in  services  such  as 
Medicaid  which  are  of  least  direct  Impact 
upon  those  In  need." 

vn 

In  our  search  for  perspective  on  the  Ogllvle 
welfare  reform  program,  we  have  identified 
a  number  of  roads  not  taken  Given  the  na- 
ture of  the  welfare  crisis  today.  In  some  re- 
spects It  Is  fair  to  say  th»t  the  Ogllvle  pro- 
gram is  as  significant  for  what  It  does  not 
propose  as  for  what  It  does. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  program  in- 
cludes a  number  of  truly  significant  Initia- 
tives, In  addition  to  those  of  an  administra- 
tive tightening  nature  I  discussed  before. 
Among  these  are  extensive  simplification  of 
the  grant  structure  to  permit  caseworkers  to 
spend  more  time  on  actually  serving  recip- 
ients, new  family  planning  and  counseling, 
complete  restructuring  of  the  State's  15  hu- 
man service  agencies,  and  basic  poverty  law 
reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  feature  of 
the  program  Is  creation  of  a  new  public  serv- 
ice Job  program.  In  proposing  a  strengthened 
work  requirement,  to  gainsay  the  allegations 
we  have  discussed  that  the  welfare  rails  are 
filled  with  loafers,  the  Governor  noted  that 
the  requirement  .  .  will  have  meaning  only 
If  there  are  Jotks  available.  In  the  present 
economy.  It  la  evident  that  not  enough  Jobs 
are  available  In  the  private  sector  to  employ 
persons  with  considerable  skills,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  relatively  unskilled  welfare  recipients" 

The  Governor  then  proceeded  to  remark 
that  "Nonetheless,  there  is  much  work — par- 
ticularly In  the  public  sector — crying  out  to 
be  done  "  And  be  proposed  that  the  State  and 


local  governments  cooperatively  take  steps  to 
place  welfare  recipients  not  in  make-work 
but  In  Jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  TTiese  could 
Include  Jobs  In  education,  pollution  control, 
health  and  housing.  They  Include  work  In 
parks,  conservation  and  sanitation  projects 
in  rural  parks  or  city  alleys,  custodial  help  In 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  or  day  care 
centers 

The  general  learning  Is  that  public  serv- 
ice Job  programs  at  the  State  level  are 
doomed  to  failure,  for  two  reasons;  first,  be- 
cause federal  regulations  severely  restrict 
them  for  ADC  recipients,  and  second  because 
nuijor  new  Infusions  of  federal  money  will 
be  needed  to  fund  them.  The  break-through 
in  our  development  of  this  program  came 
with  the  recognition  that  because  General 
Assistance  is  funded  entirely  with  State 
money  It  not  only  was  not  subject  to  federal 
restrictions,  but  also  offered  the  op>portunlty 
for  creative  shifting  of  up  to  $117  million. 
Our  hope  Is  to  shift  a  p>ortlon  of  this  money 
from  direct  welfare  grants  to  recipients  to 
grants  to  governmental  and  quasi-public  en- 
titles which  will  then  utilize  it  to  pay  salaries 
for  individuals  who  would  otherwise  be  on 
welfare.  If  this  endeavor  works.  It  could  be 
a  model  for  the  nation,  and  a  forerunner  for 
the  public  service  Job  program  that  both  the 
Governor  and  Mayor  Daley  have  urged  the 
President  to  approve.  It  also  may  reduce  re- 
sentment that  many  taxpayers  feel  against 
able-bodied  individuals  who  could  be  work- 
ing but  who  are  on  welfare  Instead  Then  too. 
It  will  mean  that  some  Jobs  that  society 
needs  to  have  done,  are  In  fact  performed. 

vm 

The  final  perspective  Is  not  financial,  or 
human,  or  comparative  In  nature,  nor  Is  It 
to  be  achieved  by  comparisons  with  other 
states  or  programs.  Instead,  the  true  per- 
spective Is  that  of  history  Only  with  that 
perspective  will  we  really  know  whether  the 
welfare  reform  program  I  have  described  to- 
day has  value. 

It  Is  worth  recalling,  however,  that  Illinois 
has  a  great  history  in  the  field  of  welfare. 
This  is  the  State  where  Jane  Addams  gave 
social  work  new  meaning. 

It  Is  the  State  where  In  the  dlSlcult  early 
days  of  the  Depression,  civic  leaders  set  an 
example  for  the  nation  to  follow  In  forming 
the  Public  Aid  Commission.  Through  these 
efforts.  Illinois  became  the  first  state  to  se- 
cure federal  money  to  fund  Its  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

We  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  similar 
achievements.  Certainly,  the  challenge  Is  no 
leas. 

We  must  set  our  sights  high  and  far  ahead 
Our  great  hope  Is  that  Illinois  will  again  lead 
the  way  toward  sensible  and  hmnanlc  wel- 
fare policy  for  this  Country 


THOMAS  J.  DODD 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Tom  Dodd 
as  long  as  some  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  who  have  thu>;  far  paid  tribute 
to  him  However,  my  association  with 
him  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years 
Is  something  I  greatly  value  and  will 
always  remember. 

I  think  of  Tom  as  a  man  who  often 
stood  by  himself  at  the  forefront  of  one 
crucial  battle  or  another  through  the 
years  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent  and  forcefulness  who  also  had  a 
depth  of  human  compassion  that  only 
those  who  knew  him  well  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  chief  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials  and  the  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  push  for  gun  control  when  it  was  an 
untouchable  political  issue  also  had  deep 
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feelings  about  the  victims  of  war  atroci- 
ties and  the  problems  of  American  youth. 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  pioneer  and  innova- 
tor. He  foresaw  the  perils  of  the  growing 
drug  epidemic  in  America  long  before 
most  of  our  public  leaders  could  see  it. 
In  the  Senate,  he  finished  a  career  of 
nearly  four  decades  of  public  service,  in 
the  midst  of  the  action,  where  he  had 
always  chosen  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  il  is  my  privilege  to 
know  Mrs  Grace  Dodd  and  the  Senator's 
family,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
veying to  them  my  deepest  sympathy. 


NOISE   POLLUTION 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  opportunity  to  preside 
at  the  opening  hearing  on  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971  before  the  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, noise  pollution  has  been  a  concern 
of  mine  for  some  time  A  meaningful 
first  step  toward  control  of  this  problem 
was  the  passage  of  the  Noise  Pollution 
and  Abatement  Act  of  1970 — title  IV  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act — 
which  established  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  within  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Acency  The  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Environ- 
mental Subcommittee  would  expand  the 
functions  of  this  office  to  head  off  grow- 
ing adverse  effects  of  noise  pollution  in 
our  land 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  Sen- 
ators recognize  the  need  for  significant 
legislation  in  this  area,  and  I  call  their 
attention  to  the  article  entitled  'Sena- 
tors Told  Noise  Makes  Auditory  Crip- 
ples." published  in  this  mornings  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  and  my  opening  state- 
ment at  the  hearings  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senators  Told  Noise  Makes  AtnirroBT 

Cripples 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

"We  are  becoming  a  country  of  auditory 
cripples.  More  and  more  our  conversation  Is 
becoming  'what.  what,  what."  "  a  hearing  spe- 
cialist told  a  Senate  subcommittee  yesterday. 
Another  witness  said  that  noise  Is  literally 
tearing  families  apart 

The  testimony  was  on  legislation  that 
would  set  noise  standards  for  certain  heavy 
equipment  and  require  labeling  home  appli- 
ances as  to  their  noise  level 

Dr.  Moe  Bergman  of  New  York's  Hunter 
College  described  environmental  noise  as 
"one  of  the  most  serious  public  health  prob- 
lems urgently  requiring  solutions  and  public 
controls." 

Auditory  clinics  are  seeing  an  Increasing 
number  of  middle-aged  and  older  adults  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  the  round-the-clock  as- 
sault on  the  ears,  he  said 

Much  of  this  noise  is  In  the  home  and 
specifically  in  the  kitchen,  making  the  home 
no  longer  the  place  you  go  for  peace  and 
quiet,  said  Dr.  Jack  C.  Westman.  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School 

Physicians  are  seeing  "housewives  who 
complain  of  headaches,  gastrointestinal 
symptoms  and  nervous  tension  resulting  from 


a  general    feeling  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  home  life,  "  he  said. 

"They  are  unaware  .  .  .  that  their  symp- 
tcMns  are  related  to  exposure  to  nclse  which 
brings  to  the  surface  submerged  tensions 
and  results  in  emotional  outbursts,  creating 
friction  and  conflict  between  family  mem- 
bers." 

The  source  of  the  noise  Is  all  the  gadgets 
that  are  supposed  to  make  life  easier  A  dish- 
washer, a  running  faucet  or  a  washing  ma- 
chine can  produce  a  narrowing  of  the  ar- 
teries, an  Increase  In  blood  pressure  and 
decrease  In  blcKxl  supply  to  the  heart 

He  said  a  range  vent  fan.  a  garbage  dis- 
poser, an  electric  mixer,  a  blender,  or  a  knife 
sharpener  as  well  as  shouting  or  Intense 
arguing  can  cause  dilation  of  the  pupils, 
drying  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  skin  color,  mus- 
cular contraction,  reduction  in  the  flow  of 
gastric  Juices  and  an  increase  in  the  heart 
rate  Generally  such  noises  ore  augmented 
by  the  backgroimd  noise  of  the  television 
set. 

The  kitchen,  he  said  resembles  "a  minia- 
ture boiler  factory"  with  all  of  Its  smooth, 
shiny,  non-nolse-absorbing  surfau:es  reflect- 
ing and  augmenting  sound  levels  beyond 
what  would  be  tolerable  in  a  factory 

A  third  witness  Dr  William  F  Geber,  a 
pharmacologist  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  described  a  lest  in  which  pregnant 
rabbits  and  rats  were  subjected  to  urban 
level  noises  for  10  per  cent  of  the  day  They 
produced  defective  fetuses  25  per  cent  of  the 
time  while  the  rate  for  animals  not  subjected 
to  the  noise  was  one  per  cent 

The  pregnant  animals  suffered  heart  en- 
largement, and  in  addition  the  adrenal 
glands,  blood  cholesterol  and  certain  blood 
cells  were  markedly  altered  by  the  noise  ex- 
posure, he  said. 

Statement  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

The  national  effort  to  restore  our  dete- 
riorating environment  has  unfortunately 
neglected  one  of  our  moet  devastating  and 
most  common  pollutants — noise  Excessive 
noise  threatens  not  only  our  emotional  well 
being,  but  as  these  hearings  will  establish. 
noise  can  be  detrimental  to  our  physical 
health  as  well. 

For  too  long,  the  ecological  movement  has 
focused  only  upon  the  more  obvious  forms  of 
air  and  water  pollution  While  most  Amer- 
icans are  incensed  becavLse  they  are  deprived 
of  clean  lakes  and  streams,  and  rightfully 
deplore  the  blight  of  smog,  these  same  Amer- 
icans are  unaware  of  the  toll  which  excessive 
noise  extracts  from   their  lives 

For  over  a  century  it  has  been  known  that 
noise  expoeure  of  suCBclent  Intensity  and 
duration  produces  hearing  loss  Yet.  we 
have  disregarded  known  facts  about  noise 
and  advanced  to  the  point  where  we  now 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
noisiest  nation  in  the  world  In  fact.  In  the 
United  States  It  is  estimated  that  10  to  20 
mUUon  people  have  some  degree  of  hearing 
Impairment — the  primarj'  CAuse  being  over- 
exposure to  excessive  noise. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  exposure  K3 
a  very  loud  noise  such  as  an  explosion,  may 
create  deafness-  at  lea.st  temporarily  What 
Is  not  as  well  known,  but  equally  as  devasta- 
ting. Is  that  repeated  noise  builds  up  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  would  a  single  loud 
noise  The  phenomena,  labeled  accoustlcal 
faugue"  is  capable  of  producing  the  same 
harmful  effects  upon  human  hearing 

Loss  of  hearing,  however.  Is  not  the  only 
concern  when  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Increasing  noise  levels  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  annoyance  properties  of  noise — 
conversations  punctuated  with  the  whir  of 
a  blender,  television  programs  distrupted  by 
the  passing  motor  cycle,  and  a  Saturday 
afternoon  nap  disturbed  by  the  neighbors 
power  lawnmower  or  power  saw 

What  we  do  not  always  realize  Is  that  these 


"Irrltalons"  should  be  regarded  as  health 
hazards  as  well.  Although  It  Is  more  difficult 
to  measure,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
the  levels  of  noise  to  which  urban  Americans 
have  grown  accustomed  are  actually  capable 
of  Inducing  a  variety  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical ills 

Another  matter  of  greater  concern  is  that 
the  noise  level  of  the  United  States  is  Increas- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate.  Over  the  past  25 
years  the  average  Increase  in  noise  level  has 
been  at  one  decibel  per  year  'fThen  one  con- 
siders that  damage  to  the  ears  can  occur  at 
sustained  exposure  to  the  ranges  around  85 
decibels  and  over,  and  given  our  present  noise 
levels,  it  will  not  be  too  many  years  before 
noise  levels  In  the  United  States  become 
lethal.  To  quote  Dr.  Vern  O  Knudsen.  physi- 
cist and  former  chancellor  of  the  University 
nf  California  "If  the  noise  we  make  h-eps  in- 
creasing at  the  present  rate.  It  will  be  as 
deadly  In  thirty  years  in  some  of  our  down- 
town cities  as  were  the  ancient  Chinese  tor- 
tures for  executing  condemned  prisoners 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  witnesses 
win  testify  to  the  content  and  character  of 
this  growing  problem  m  some  detail  sc  I  will 
not  dwell  further  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  person- 
ally Involved  in  trying  to  bring  the  noise 
problem  to  the  attention  of  American  people 
and  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  should  at 
this  point  like  to  place  in  the  Record  copies 
of  remarks  I  made  before  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council  in  1969  and  a  compilation  of 
State  and  local  noise  enforcement  laws  across 
the  country  which  was  prepared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  conference  I  am  told  that  this 
compilation  and  analysis  of  existing  stat- 
utes Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  and  my  office 
has  had  numerous  requests  for  it  from  F>er- 
sons  dealing  with  the  noise  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

I  commend  the  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee  Too  often,  legis- 
lation follows  iii  the  wake  of  aroused  public 
opinion  when  the  proponioiis  of  a  crisis  have 
already  overwhelmed  us  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, we  are  presented  with  the  opportunity 
of  being  on  the  offensive — of  acting  before 
further  damage  is  done  The  Administration 
has  presented  us  with  a  bill  that  would  head 
off  what  otherwise  could  be  a  crisis  of  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971'  iS.  1016) 
if  enacted  would  be  a  great  step  forward  to- 
ward insuring  the  protection  of  the  human 
environment  from  the  detrimental  effects  of 
noise  This  bill  allows  EPA  to  co-ordinate  all 
existing  Federal  noise  research  and  control 
programs,  thus  eliminating  duplicity  and 
providing  for  efBcient  handling  of  this  crucial 
area. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  also  authorizes  EPA 
to  establish  criteria  for  human  exposure  to 
noise  and  authorizes  EPA  to  set  standards 
based  up>on  these  criteria  to  regulate  noise 
emissions  on  articles  which  move  in  com- 
merce In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
EPA  to  label  manufactured  goods  giving  the 
consumer  the  benefit  of  knowing  Just  how 
noisy  a  product  will  be.  The  bll:  also  provides 
assistance  to  states  and  local  governmenta 
in  establishing  noise  abatement  programs. 
The  Amendment  i216i  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  Noise  Control  Act  would  in 
my  judgment,  serve  to  strengthen  the  bill. 
By  setting  reasonable  time  limits  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  standards 
and  requiring  rather  than  authorizing  the 
setting  of  standards,  the  Amendment  would 
insure  that  Americans  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  realizing  the  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation  The  Amendment  would 
also  serve  to  guarantee  the  private  citizen 
recourse  against  the  detrimental  effects  of 
noise  by  allowTng  EPA  tc  initiate  legal  action 
and  providing  for  citizen  suits 
I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  prove  fnilt- 
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ful  In  bringing  to  light  the  nature  of  the 
DoUe  problem  and  the  need  to  enact  this  leg- 
UUtton. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REDUCTION  OP 
CROP  PAYMENT  UMTTATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretarj'  of  Agxlcxil- 
ture  a  letter  urging  the  Senate  to  oppose 
the  $20,000  payment  limiution  for  the 
1972  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grams  crops 
that  was  included  by  the  House  as  a 
rider  to  the  1972  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Secretary  Hardin  Is  justifiably  con- 
cemed  about  the  possible  imposition  of 
this  limitation.  He  correctly  points  out 
that  the  Nation  s  farmers  would  regard 
It  as  an  act  of  bad  faith.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  mfliutely  unfair  to  them,  inas- 
much as  they  have  already  made  pro- 
duction plans  on  the  basis  of  the  $55,000 
payment  limitation  which  was  enacted 
last  year.  To  siimmarlly  lower  the  pay- 
ment limitation  to  $20,000  at  this  time 
would  in  effect  put  the  Government  and 
the  Congress  in  the  position  of  gomg 
back  on  their  word. 

The  $55,000  payment  limitation  was 
enacted  by  Congress  after  extensive 
hearings  and  debate,  and  I  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  a  part  of  this  move  to 
lower  the  limit  to  $20,000  Present  law  in 
this  regard  should  be  allowed  to  sund 
for  the  remaining  3  years  of  the  new  farm 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tar>-  Hardin's  letter  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD. 
as  follows: 

DKPAHTMIJTT  of  AOUCXTLTUXr, 

Wiuhington,  DC  .  June  28. 1971. 
Hon  HexMA.v  E  Talm adck, 
V  S  Senate. 
WcLiHington,  DC. 

Dka«  Skhatob  Talmadge:  I  strongly  urge 
the  US  Senate  to  strike  the  820,000  payment 
limitation  for  the  1972  crops  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains  Included  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  rider  to  the  Depart- 
ment's 1972  Appropriations  Bill 

I  fear  that  many  farmers  will  regju-d  this 
action  so  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  aa  an  act  of  bad 
faith.  Many  have  already  bought  land,  en- 
tered into  leasing  arrangements,  and  made 
farming  plans  on  this  basis  Farmers  had 
the  right  to  believe  that  the  tSSOOO  payment 
limitation  enacted  last  year  after  full  Con- 
gressional debate  would  be  good  for  the  3- 
year  duration  of  the  new  farm  law  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  Oovernment  now  re- 
neged This  ts  not  what  people  expect  of  the 
Congress. 

The  disruption  caused  by  this  rider  would 
extend  beyond  those  farmers  directly  affected 
No  farmer  could  plan  secure  In  the  belief  that 
the  legislative  authorization  for  any  program 
provision  would  remain  unchanged  for  the 
Mfe  of  the  law  Por  example  there  are  some 
who  favor  a  limitation  as  low  as  $5,000  or 
» 10.000  and  the  precedent  set  by  this  rider 
would  encourage  such  attempts 

At  the  time  we  agreed  to  the  present  WS.- 
000  limitation  we  Indicated  that  this  was  as 
l«w  aa  we  could  go  and  still  hope  to  operate 
an  effective  program  At  the  lower  level  voted 
by  the  House  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  make 
the  programs  work  As  more  farmers  are 
forced  out  of  the  program  the  greater  bur- 
den of  providing  the  necessary  set-aside  acre- 


age wail  fall  on  the  smaller  farmers  still  able 
to  participate  Further  the  limit  woiUd  be 
made  more  restrictive  before  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Department  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  measure  the  impact  of  the  %b6- 
000  payment  limit  and  thus  have  the  benefits 
of  this  experience. 

There  Is  little  doubt  however  that  the  pay- 
ment limit  as  It  goes  lower  will  work  against 
increased  farm  efficiency  It  would  be  indeed 
sad  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  have  this  unfortunate  result  at 
a  time  when  farmers  are  Increasing  their  ef- 
ficiency at  a  rate  of  roughly  3'^  times  that  of 
other  industry. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  this  rider  wlU  be 
harmful  to  the  farm  program  operation  and 
to  farmers  without  really  benefitting  tax- 
payers. I  urge  you  to  oppoee  It  and  acquaint 
your  colleagues  of  lu  serious  consequences 
In  soliciting  their  support  of  your  position. 
Sincerely 

CurrOKo  M.  HAKoof 

Secretary. 


DEFICIT    IN    U3.    TRADE    BALANCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  official 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment show  that  for  the  second  con- 
secutive month  there  has  been  a  deficit 
in  the  US.  trade  balance. 

The  sutistlcs  list  a  $214.7  million  defi- 
cit for  April  and  $205  million  deficit  for 
May 

These  figures  are  alarming  in  them- 
selves, but  they  actually  are  an  under- 
statement of  the  seriousnes  of  our  trade 
situation. 

The  Commerce  Department  Insists  on 
a  method  of  figuring  the  trade  balance 
that  gives  Americans  an  unrealistlcally 
rosy  picture— until  we  get  into  the  kind 
of  deep  trouble  that  we  are  experiencing 
right  now. 

Actually,  the  United  States  has  had 
a  deficit  in  its  trade  balance  since  the 
mld-1960"s.  We  have  received  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  trade  balance  because  our 
Oovemment's  official  statistics  include 
U.S.  exports  paid  for  with  our  own  mon- 
ey through  foreign  aid  and  because  im- 
ports have  been  valued  on  a  free-on- 
board basis  rather  than  the  cost,  insur- 
ance, and  freight  basis  which  is  more 
realistic  and  commonly  used  by  other 
nations  in  their  ca'culatlons 

Now  even  the  Commerce  Department 
statistics  cannot  gloss  over  the  severity 
of  our  trade  situation.  Imports  are  flood- 
ing our  home  markets:  our  exports  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  well-protected 
foreign  markets. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  reporting  on  the  trade  deficit, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

UNrrtD  States  Had  Detictt  rw  Tsaoc  in  Mat, 
Secom)  MooTTH  in  Row— Balance  in  Rxd 
Foa  Two  Pnuoos  ro«  Praar  TtMX  in  Over  20 
Yeabs:  5  Months  in  Bi-»ck— Bitdcet  Det- 
icrr  «3  96  Billion 

Washington — The  US.  again  ran  a  trade 
deficit  last  month,  marking  the  first  time  in 
over  20  years  the  country's  trade  balance  had 
been  In  the  red  for  two  months  In  a  row 

Merchandise  imports  exceeded  exports  by  a 
seasonally  adjusted  »205  mUlton  In  May  after 
a  »3147  million  deficit  In  April,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported.  In  May  1970. 
there  was  a  hefty  »33  1  million  surplus 

The    April    trade    deficit    was   the    first    In 


more  than  two  years.  Not  since  1950.  when 
imports  exceeded  exports  In  August.  Septem- 
ber and  October,  have  the  trade  figures 
showed  a  deficit  two  months  consecutively, 
officials  said 

The  past  two  months'  deficits  nearly  wiped 
out  the  surplus  for  the  year's  first  three 
months.  Por  the  first  five  months  of  1971.  the 
trade  surplus  totaled  a  slim  $11.1  million, 
down  from  a  $1  08  billion  surplus  in  the  com- 
parable 1970  period 

Nixon  administration  officials  have  ac- 
knowledged for  some  time  that  this  years 
trade  picture  would  be  weaker  than  1970'8, 
but  even  some  of  the  more  pessimistic 
analysts  dldn  :  anticipate  two  straight  siz- 
able deficits.  It's  widely  expected  that  these 
deficits  will  create  new  pressure  for  Import 
restrictions  or  other  protectionist  measures. 

Harold  C  Passer.  Assistant  Commerce  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  noted  that  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  exports  so  far  this  year 
"has  slowed  considerably"  frcwn  a  year  earlier 
He  said  Ihu  primarily  Is  due  to  weak  demand 
abroad  for  industrial  materials  and  equip- 
ment Export  Increases  have  been  concen- 
trated largely  In  agricultural  products,  air- 
craft and  automobiles. 

The  official  also  said  that  the  most  recent 
Increases  In  Impwrts  were  concentrated  In 
Industrial  supplies,  particularly  petroleum 
and  steel  The  strong  advance  In  Imports 
this  year  reflects  "both  the  U.S.  economic 
recovery  and  the  continually  rlalng  demand 
of  U.S.  consumers  for  foreign  goods,"  he 
said. 

Imports  last  month  totaled  $3  99  billion, 
up  6.1  "v  from  April's  $3.76  billion  and  well 
ahead  of  the  year-earlier  $3  34  billion  May 
exports  totaled  $3  78  blUlon,  up  6.8%  from 
the  $3.5  blUlon  a  month  earlier  and  also 
ahead  of  the  $3  66  billion  in  May  1970,  the 
repHDrt  showed. 

The  government  also  reported  that  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  deepened  In  May  The 
budget  deficit  totaled  $3  96  blUlon  last 
month,  the  Treasury  reported,  compared 
with  an  April  surplus  of  $3.21  blUlon  and  the 
year-earlier  deficit  of  $3  46  bUUon. 

Por  the  first  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  tomorrow,  the  deficit  totaled  $25.58 
blUlon  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $10.07  bil- 
lion In  the  year-earlier  period.  The  heavj 
June  tax  receipts  are  expected  to  cut  the  def- 
icit, but  most  analysts  stUl  believe  the  fis- 
cal 1971  budget  shortfall  will  exceed  $20 
bUUon. 

Expenditures  totaled  $17.15  bllUon  last 
month,  down  from  Aprils  $17.82  billion  but 
above  the  year-earlier  $16.45  blUlon.  May  re- 
ceipts totaled  $13  19  billion,  down  from 
Aprils  $21  03  bllUon  and  the  year-earlier 
$13.99  billion. 

Por  the  first  11  months  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  receipts  totaled  $16688  billion 
dawn  from  the  $171.23  billion  in  the  year- 
earlier  p>eriocl.  The  most  recent  government 
estimate  Is  that  receipts  this  year  wUl  total 
$194  19  billion.  To  achieve  this.  June  re- 
ceipts would  have  to  exceed  $38  bUiion.  Last 
year.  June  receipts  touied  $32  56  bUllon. 

Outlays  in  the  first  11  months  totaled 
$191  46  billion,  up  from  the  $181.28  blUlon  a 
year  earlier  The  administration's  latest  fore- 
cast Is  that  expenditures  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  wlU  total  $212.76  blUlon. 


THOMAS  J.  DODD 

Mr  BA'YTI.  Mr  President,  our  former 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  served  with  great  distinction  in 
this  body  for  12  years.  During  that  time. 
a  sizable  portion  of  his  work  was  devoted 
to  combating  crime  in  America  and  eas- 
ing the  problems  of  the  young  people  of 
this  coimtry.  Nothing  demonstrates  more 
fully  the  enormous  contribution  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd  in  this  field  than  his  legisla- 
tive record  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  honor  Senator  Dodd  to- 
day by  reviewing  that  record. 

During  his  10-year  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Dodd  was  active  in  three  re- 
lated legislative  areas:  general  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  firearms  control, 
and  drug  abuse 

Senator  Dodd  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Federal  ju- 
venile delinquency  law,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961.  This  act  became  the  first  ma- 
jor Federal  program  to  fight  delinquency. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  served 
as  a  blueprint  for  the  national  war  on 
poverty  and  on  crime  undertaken  by 
President  Johnson  Senator  Dodd  later 
perfected  and  extended  this  law  by  m- 
troducing  and  securing  passage  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
control  Act  of  1968 

In  the  second  major  area  of  legislation, 
gun  control.  Senator  Dodd  first  proposed 
legislation  as  early  as  1963  to  limit  mail- 
order traffic  in  firearms  Finally,  m  1968 
after  25  days  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Dodd  obtained  jmssage 
of  the  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
two  of  the  most  important  firearms  laws 
In  our  history.  These  laws  resulted  in  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rests for  gun  law  violations  and  a  signifl- 
cent  improvement  in  the  control  of  crim- 
inal use  of  firearms. 

But  perhaps  Senator  Dodd's  greatest 
contribution  has  been  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse  control  After  years  of  subcommit- 
tee investigation  and  hearings.  Congress 
enacted  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ment of  1965,  which  established  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  This  act  proved  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  protecting  young  people  from 
the  unregulated  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs  such  as  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
ates.  LSD.  and  other  natural  and  syn- 
thetic substances. 

In  1966  Senator  Dodd  introduced  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
which  for  the  first  time  enabled  federally 
convicted  heroin  addicts  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  rather  than  make  them  rot  in 
prison.  Then  in  1968  Senator  Dodd  in- 
troduced the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Control  and  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1969  This  bill  was 
eventually  signed  into  law  in  1970  as  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  It  %-a.s  a  recodi- 
fication of  all  existing  Federal  drug  laws 
and  as  such  was  the  most  comprehen- 
sive Federal  law  ever  proposed,  covering 
every  phase  of  the  drug  traffic  and  abuse 
problem 

Mr.  President,  neither  this  selective 
summary  of  some  of  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments nor  the  more  complete 
listing  of  the  laws  he  has  authored 
which  is  included  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment can  adequately  describe  the  skill 
and  courage  with  which  Senator  Dodd 
led  the  Senate  for  so  many  years  in  the 
area  of  crime  prevention  and  control.  His 
legislative  solutions  were  often  innova- 
tive, always  sound,  and  ever  devoted  to 


saving  the  lives  and  preserving  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  yoimg  people.  This 
body  and  the  Nation  will  miss  his  leader- 
ship in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  complete  list  of  Senator 
Dodd's  legislative  accomplishments  as 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senator  Dodd's  Legislation  Passed  Into 
Law  Since   1961 

19«1 

S.  802 — The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Ofjenses  Control  Act  of  1961.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd  Co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Kefauver.  Carroll  and  Hart  TTiree 
days  of  hearings  were  held  by  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  on  this  bill.  Rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  major  groups  In  the 
United  States  concerned  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  were  heard  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Rep  rted  to  Senate  as  S  279  on  April  6. 
1967.  Senate  Report  144.  Passed  Senate  April 
12.  1961.  and  referred  to  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Passed  House 
amended,  on  August  30.  1961  Senate  agreed 
to  House  amendments  on  September  11  1961. 
Approved  September  22,  1961.  (Public  Law 
87-274 ) 

S  1953— A  bin  to  amend  Section  5021  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  setting  aside 
conviction  of  youth  offenders  released  from 
probation.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
(Subcommittee  processed  bUl.  wrote  report 
and  reported  bill  to  Pull  Committee  and  Sen- 
ate )  Passed  into  law.  October  3,  1961.  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-336 ) 

1962 

S.  1691 — A  bUl  to  provide  that  any  Juvenile 
who  has  been  determined  delinquent  by  a 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  observation  and 
study.  Introduced  by  Senator  HruAa  Bill 
processed  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee (hearings,  legislative  report)  and 
reported  to  the  Pull  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate.  Passed  Into  law,  March  31,  1962. 
(Public  Law  87-428) 

1B«3 

S.  1319 — A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
delinquents  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd. 
(Subcommittee  processed  blU.  wrote  report 
and  reported  bUl  to  the  PuU  Committee  and 
to  the  Senate  I  Passed  Into  law  December 
30.  1963.  (Public  Law  88-251) 

isas 

S.  438 — The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1965  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd 
Co-sponsored  by  Senators  Burdlck.  Pong. 
Hart,  Hartke.  Robert  Kennedy,  Montoya, 
Rlblcoff  and  Yarborough  This  law  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Subcommittee  after  severaa  years 
of  Investigation  into  the  uncontrolled  and 
Indiscriminate  manufacture,  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  dangerous  drugs  Seven  days  of 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  In 
three  cities  (Los  Angeles.  California;  New 
York  City:  Washington.  DCi  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mlt'ee  which  held  three  days  of  hearings  at 
which  Senator  Dodd  was  the  major  witness 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  the  blU 
to  the  Senate  on  June  21.  1965  and  President 
Johnson  signed  It  into  law  on  July  15.  1965 
On  that  date  President  Johnson  In  his  pub- 
lished remarks  on  the  signing  said:  "Cer- 
tainly, very  special  mention  is  due  for  the 
courageous  public  leadership  offered  to  this 
cause   (the  control  of  dangerous  drugs)    by 


Senator  Tom  Dodd.  of  Connecticut  He  was 
the  author  of  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year." 
(Public   Law  89-74) 

1966 

S.  2162 — The  Narcotic  RehabUitation  Act 
of  1966.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  Co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bayh  Burdlck.  Ervtn, 
Pong,  Gruening.  Hartke,  Javits.  Lausche 
Robert  Kennedy,  Rlblcoff.  Scott.  Tydlngs  and 
Yarborough  During  1966  the  SubcommUtee 
held  12  days  of  legislative  hearings  on  S. 
2152,  "The  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1936,"  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration.  This  measure 
was  signed  Into  law  on  November  8.  1966. 
(Public  Law  89-793). 

196T 

S.  1425 — A  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  bj/  prohibiting  pandering 
advertisements  in  the  mails  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd  Co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Bayh.  Pong  and  TTiurmond  Referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Three  days  of  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  A  similar  bill  (based  on  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee)  was  passed 
as  part  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967    (Public  Law  90-206) 

Amendments  No  90  to  S  1  —  The  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  Introduced 
by  Senator  Dodd  Co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Clark,  Pong.  Edward  Kennedy.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. Smathers  and  Tydings  Referred  to 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
Twenty-one  days  of  Investigative  hearings 
followed  by  eight  days  of  legislative  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  this  legis- 
lation The  bill  was  ordered  reported  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  September  20.  1967. 
The  legislation  was  passed  as  Title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (Public  Law  90-351.  June  19.  1968  ) 
S.  3633— The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Dodd  Co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Brevester.  Brooke.  Case  Clark  Pong. 
GnfRn.  Hartke.  Inouye.  Javits.  Lausche. 
Mclntyre,  Magnuson.  Mondale.  Monroney, 
Muskle,  Nelson.  Pastore.  Pell.  Percy.  Prox- 
mire,  Randolph.  Rlblcoff.  Scott.  Smathers, 
Spong.  Tydlngs  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Referred  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee Six  days  of  legislative  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  and  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  12.  1968.  The  "Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968"  was  passed  Into  law  on  October  22, 
1968    (Public  Law  90-6181 

S  2950— /»uto  Master  Key  Bill  A  biU  to 
amend  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
prescribing  criminal  penalties  for  the  illegal 
manufacture  and  Interstate  distribution  of 
automobile  master  keys  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd  Plve  days  of  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
A  similar  House  bill  (based  on  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee)  was  passed  regulating 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  (Public  Law 
90-560,  October  12,  1968) 

S  1248 — The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1968.  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  recruitment  of  personnel  in  the 
Juvenile  correctional  field  to  develop  a 
model  Juvenile  correctional  system,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  Juvenile  courts,  proba- 
tion departments  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions and  to  incorporate  new  methods  of 
delinquency  prevention  In  the  public  school 
system  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  Hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manf>ower  and  Poverty  at 
which  Senator  Dodd  gave  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee's  position  on  this 
bUl    as    the    lead-off    witness.     (Public    Law 

90 .   July   31.    1968) 

Amendments  to  S.  1248 — ^to  Incorporate 
new  methods  of  delinquency  prevention  in 
the  public  school  systems  of  the  United 
States.    Introduced    by    Senator   Dodd.    The 
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S.  1895 — The  Omnibut  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  ContTX>l  And  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  19«9  Introduced  by  Senator  Dodd 
To  reorganize  and  coordinate  control  of  the 
narcotic  and  drug  abuse  laws  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  De- 
partment of  Justice  Hearings  held  before 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  Sep- 
tember IS.  17  18.  34.  2i.  36.  and  39.  and 
October  30.  196S  Reintroduced  by  Senator 
Dodd  along  with  Senator  Mrxiska  as  S  3346. 
The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Reported  from  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  Decem- 
ber 16.  1969  and  signed  Into  law  on  October 
27.  1970   (PubUc  Law  91-513) 


A  NEW  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
MEDICAL  SERVICES  ASSISTANT 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr,  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
ciirrent  opinion  editorial  by  E>r  Arnold 
Lewis,  director  of  the  Brooltlyn-Cum- 
berland  Medical  Center.  Long  Island 
University  medical  services  associates 
program,  in  the  June  16.  1971.  issue  of 
Medical  Tribune  enUtled  "The  Medical 
Services  Associate  '  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  e<lltorial  describes  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  train  medical  service  as- 
sociates— MSA— Jointly  established  by 
the  Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  Long  Island  University.  The 
MSAs  will  be  equipped  to  assist  general 
practiUoners  or  internists  or  surgeons. 

A  number  of  trainees  are  recently  dis- 
charged armed  forces  medical  corpsmen 
and  representation  from  the  surrounding 
community  Is  included  in  the  selecUon 
committee.  Since  both  the  medical  cen- 
ter and  the  university  are  located  in  the 
Port  Greene  Bedford-Stuyvesant  ghetto 
of  Brooklyn,  where  both  medical  man- 
power and  facilities  are  Inadequate,  the 
program  "Ims  to  upgrade  the  health 
care  of  the  community  and  most  candi- 
dates are  chosen  from  the  area.  In  hopes 
that  they  will  remain  after  training. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TH«  MlDICAL  StaviCES  AS»OCIAT« 

( By  Arnold  Lewis.  M.D. ) 

Why  are  we  not  training  enough  health 
personnel?  Three  reasons  stand  out: 

1  The  nation  lacks  a  rational,  coordinated 
system  of  health  career  development  There 
are  now  more  than  200  different  categories 
In  the  allied  health  professions,  and  the  list 
expands  almost  dally  to  meet  pressing  needs 

2.  Another  detrimental  Influence  lies  in 
the  "deadend"  nature  of  the  work,  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  advancement,  transfer. 
or  the  uUllzBtlon  of  skills  already  learned  In 
related  health  professions 

3  Moet  allied  health  careers  lack  status, 
adequate  financial  reward,  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  Moreover,  licen- 
sure requirements  vary  from  state  to  state. 
creating  frustration  and  geographic  Im- 
mobility. 

How  should  we  attempt  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies? 

I  would  suggest  that  a  master  plan  be 
developed  to  set  national  goals  for  the  pro- 
vision of  future  health  services  and  Indicate 
methods  to  implement  the  goals.  Judicious 
Ttae^Tcb  and  experimejatatlon   must   be  en- 


couraged at  state  and  national  levels.  Man- 
power development  must  tit  Into  the  larger 
health  care  picture  Planners  must  come  up 
with  a  more  rational  and  economical  way  of 
providing  the  totality  of  health  services. 

r  would  like  to  describe  an  approach  which 
originated  at  the  Brooklyn -Cumber  land  Med- 
ical Center  which  we  hope  will  contribute  to 
the  evolution  of  a  revised  system  of  health 
c»te  delivery 

The  Port  Qreene-Bedford-Stuyveaant  area 
of  Brooklyn  Ls  a  prime  illustration  of  a  com- 
munity in  a  socioeconomic  crises  situation 
Paramount  among  its  needs  is  the  delivery 
of  adequate  medical  care  The  community  Is 
virtually  without  general  practitioners.  lu 
hospitals  and  clinics  are  understaffed  Its 
level  of  health  is  far  below  acceptable  stand- 
ards 

New  approaches  to  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  have  had  to  be  developed  The  MedJc&l 
Center  has  begun  a  progressive  and  realistic 
program  to  Improve  medical  services  to  the 
depressed  area  surrounding  the  hospital.  It 
has  begun  a  network  of  neighborhood  family 
health  centers  to  provide  the  comprehensive 
health  care  functions  of  the  virtually  non- 
existent family  physician  These  facilities  will 
complement  the  overcrowded  hospltaJ  emer- 
gency rooms,  clinics,  and  home  care  services. 
Central  to  planning  for  these  centers  Is  a 
rational  staffing  pattern  To  help  cope  with 
this  need  and  provide  Job  opportunities  In 
the  community,  the  Medical  Center  created 
a  training  program  for  physicians'  assistants 
We  call  these  new  health  professionals  Medi- 
cal Services  Associates  ( MSA ) 

The  MSA.  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  physician,  will  in  many  Instances 
make  primary  contact  with  the  patient,  per- 
form preliminary  history  taking  and  physical 
examinations,  carry  out  certain  tiaslc  labora- 
tory studies,  and  report  back  to  the  physician 
on  his  findings. 

The  MSA  training  program  was  Instituted 
as  a  demonstration  project  under  a  grant 
from  the  Bruner  Foundation,  providing  for 
the  development  of  a  two-year,  year-round. 
certificate  course  including  academic  train- 
ing at  Long  Island  University  and  clinical 
instruction  at  the  Brooklyn-Cumberland 
Medical  Center  Inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the 
grant  was  strong  emphasis  on  participation 
by  the  local  community 

We  had  the  cooperation  of  community 
agencies,  state  and  local  manpower  service 
centers,  and  Department  of  Defense  transi- 
tion sites  in  recruiting  applicants  from  the 
area  who  already  were  in  low-level,  dead-end 
health  careers  and  eager  to  further  their  edu- 
cation and  upgrade  themselves  vocationally 
Many  were  former  medical  corpsmen.  train- 
ed to  function  Independently  on  the  t>attle- 
fleld,  aboard  ship,  or  in  remote  military  in- 
stallations 

We  selected  33  students — six  women  and  17 
men — who  t>egan  their  training  February  2. 
1970.  They  Included  nine  exmedlcal  corjjs- 
men,  four  licensed  practical  nurses,  one  reg- 
istered nurse,  two  operating  room  techni- 
cians, a  physical  therapy  aide,  and  a  mental 
health  aide.  All  but  four  were  from  our  area 
and  all  but  three  had  some  pervious  health 
training. 

We  made  clear  to  the  applicants  that  our 
operating  budget  did  not  Include  stipend  or 
scholarship  funds.  This,  of  course,  was  a  ma- 
jor problem  Much  to  our  graUflcatlon.  with- 
in a  few  months  after  the  program  began  we 
were  able  to  assemble  a  "package"  of  support 
for  students  through  a  variety  of  sources. 

Another  important  consideration  was  to 
put  the  programs  into  an  academic  frame- 
work. We  Immediately  undertook,  with  the 
L.I.U  Committee  on  Educational  Policies  and 
Innovation  Programs,  the  development  of  a 
regular  university  degree  We  felt  this  was 
the  t>e8t  way  to  ensure  optimal  career  mobil- 
ity and  status  for  the  new  profession.  Our 
program  offers  basic  liberal  arts  and  natural 
science  courses.  In  addition  to  clinical  train- 
ing. 


As  was  expected,  many  of  the  students  Inl- 
tiauy  found  It  difficult  to  adjust  academi- 
cally  and  socially  to  the  new  university  mil- 
ieu. Seven  studente  had  to  discontinue  stud- 
ies for  personal  reasons  Those  remaining 
have  rapidly  acclimated  themselves  and  have 
done  admirably  In  clinical  and  academic 
studies  They  have  also  inspired  their  In- 
structors with  their  energy,  motivation,  and 
desire  to  succeed. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  of  training,  the 
student  win  be  equipped  to  aid  a  general 
practitioner.  Internist,  or  surgeon  We  expect 
approval  of  associate  degree  status  soon. 
L*ter  we  plan  to  supplement  the  program 
with  training  In  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  and  other  specialty  and  subspe- 
cialty areas,  and  to  award  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree at  the  end  of  this  advanced  training. 
In  addition,  we  hope  to  develop  a  shorter, 
clinically  based  program  for  those  studenu 
who  have  adequate  college  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  natural  sciences  To  achieve 
upgrading  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
extensive  cltnlcta  backgrounds,  such  as  regis- 
tered nurses  and  Independent  duty  medical 
corpamen.  we  hope  to  assist  In  working  out 
equivalency  tesUng  so  that  acquired  skills 
can  be  accredited  and  utilized  with  minimum 
additional  training 

We  also  feel  strongly  that  some  graduates 
of  such  programs  will  be  prime  targets  for 
recruitment  by  medical  schools,  perhaps  in 
a  telescoped  two-  or  three-year  course. 

As  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  recently  pointed  out.  we  will  need 
bold  and  Imaginative  steps  to  alleviate  the 
crisis  In  health  care  delivery  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  Brooklyn  has 
suffered  a  devastating  23  6  per  cent  decline 
In  the  number  of  local  registered  physicians 
In  the  last  decade  We  are  confronted  with 
providing  medical  care  In  large  areas  with 
too  few  health  service  facilities  and  Inade- 
quate medical  manpower  Certainly  Brooklyn 
Is  a  community  which  feels  the  present 
health  crisis  Intensely  We  must  confront  this 
challenge  with  resolve 


DR.  MAX  PARROTT  ON  HEALTH 
ISSUES 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  we 
have  heard  much  about  national  health 
insurance  this  year.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  Is  "an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  We 
have  heard.  In  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
on  which  I  serve,  many  complaints  and 
we  listen  to  much  documentation  on  the 
shortcomings  of  our  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  rhetoric 
Is  not  contributing  very  much  to  Con- 
gress as  it  seeks  to  find  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  very  real  problems  in  the 
health  field.  Mindful  of  the  need  for  na- 
tional discussion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place 
m  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  8  concerning  the 
view  of  the  AMA  toward  health  insur- 
ance The  article  is  adapted  from  a  re- 
cent presentation  to  the  Health  Sub- 
committee by  Max  H.  Parrott.  M.D., 
chairman  of  the  AMA  board  of  trustees. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Dr  Parrott  Is 
from  Portland.  Oreg  .  and  is  one  of  a 
number  of  leaders  of  American  medicine 
from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

E>r.  Parrott  cites  the  concern  of  most 
physicians  about  the  problems  of  perswi- 
nel  shortages,  distribution  and  the  need 
to  remove  financial  barriers  to  good 
health  care  for  everyone  He  expresses 
quite  well  the  concerns  of  American  doc- 
tors that.  In  his  words — 

In  pursuit  of  some  health  goals  we  may  be 
charging  off  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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For  example,  Dr  Parrott  questions  the 
desirability  of  imposing  any  new  deliv- 
ery or  financing  system  nationwide, 
especially  before  having  any  proof  of  ef- 
fectiveness or  efficiency  He  questions  the 
Governments  ability  a.s  a  manager  and 
the  limits  on  Federal  funds,  graphically 
demonstrated  by  limited  funds  for  medi- 
cal manpower  Finally  he  discusses  the 
dangerous  notion  that  medicine  ran  cure 
health  deficiencies  tliat  are  only  partially 
medical  problems 

These  are  valid  questions  raised  m  a 
thoughtful  way  by  Dr  Parrott  I  com- 
mend them  and  I  commend  his  article  to 
all  In  the  Senate  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned, and  there  are  many  of  us,  about 
trying  to  solve  some  of  the  pressing 
health  problems  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  thi-  Record, 
as  follows; 

Tux  AMA  View  or  Health  iNsuaANCX 
(By  Max  H  Parrott.  M  D  ) 
Some  13  proposals  for  improved  health 
care  have  surfaced  In  Washington  so  far  this 
year,  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight  Reading 
the  dialogue  generated  by  these  various 
proposals,  one  can  easily  assume  that  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  na- 
tional health  insurance  in  this  country.  It 
Is  a  question,  rather,  of  what  kind  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  we  shall   have 

The  prospect  of  national  health  Insurance 
does  not  In  Itself  create  universal  alarm  In 
the  medical  profession  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  American  Medical  Asso<-lailon.  repre- 
senting 82%  of  the  physicians  actively  en- 
gaged In  office-based,  direct  patient  care,  has 
vigorously  entered  its  own  health  Insurance 
bill.  Medlcredlt  The  medical  profession  gen- 
erally acknowledges  the  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel, the  distributional  problems  and  the 
need  to  remove  the  economic  barriers  to  good 
health  care  for  everyone 

But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  all  doctors  sur- 
vey the  health  legislation  scene  with  equa- 
nimity Far  from  It,  Most  doctors,  who  us- 
ually take  an  I'm -from -Missouri  attitude 
at>out  nearly  everything,  have  some  hard- 
nosed  questions  to  raise  And  they  are  gen- 
uinely worried  that  in  pursuit  of  some  health 
goals  we  may  be  charging  off  In  the  vwong  di- 
rection 

Worry  Number  One,  at  least  as  we  at  the 
AMA  see  It.  Is  the  doctor's  natural  reluctance 
to  apply  a  new  system  of  health  care  broadly 
till  we  are  pretty  sure  It  will  work  Most  doc- 
tors are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  any  one 
system  of  delivering  national  health  care  will 
necessarily  Improve  on  the  pluralistic  system 
we  have.  We  believe  In  Innovation,  In  experi- 
mentation. But  we  want  to  see  the  evidence 
before  initiating  broad,  nationwide  changes 
We  want  to  get  the  test  results  from  the 
many  significant  studies,  some  near  comple- 
tion, others  Just  under  way.  to  Identify  those 
forms  of  medical  practice  that  may  be  most 
efficient.  But.  as  yet.  few  definite  answers 
exist.  The  AMA.  for  example.  Is  trying, 
through  a  study  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  to  find  out  what  econ- 
omies of  scale  there  may  or  may  not  be 
In  group  practice  At  this  point  we  do  not 
Know  for  sure;  and  no  one  else  has  solid 
proof  either. 

The  AMA  wants  better  health  care  for  this 
country,  along  with  everyone  else  But  I 
would  say  that  most  of  our  members  fear 
to  move  Into  anything  untested  We  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  over  the  prospect  of  any 
sudden,  single,  massive,  unevaluated  experi- 
ment that  would  cast  all  200  million  Ameri- 
cans in  the  role  of  guinea  pig.  We  do  not 
want  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  nationwide 


scale  We  prefer  to  find  out  the  mistakes  on  a 
small  scale  before  the  entire  population  Is  In- 
volved, 

Worry  Number  Two  focuses  on  the  reser- 
vations nearly  everyone  shares  about  govern- 
ment s  ability  as  a  manager  Doctors,  I  think 
it  9  safe  to  say  are  ver>-  Interested  that  our 
poKtal  system,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  has  now  been  restructured  to  oper- 
ate more  under  the  dlclpllne  common  to  a 
private  corpcration  Similarly  doctors  are 
aware  that  our  welfare  s^-stem  at  great  cost 
over  30  or  35  years,  has  not  accomplished 
what  It  set  out  to  do  Moet  doctors  are  dis- 
mayed when  they  look  at  all  the  over-utlllzai- 
tlon  and  under-utlllzatlon  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medicine — and  the  whimsical 
distribution  of  some  of  its  facilities  Doctors 
raise  questions  about  the  occasional  sorry  es- 
tate of  municipal  medicine  They  ask  too. 
how  well  we  serve  our  mentally  111  In  various 
state  programs. 

Worry  Number  Three  arises  when  the  mat- 
ter of  priority  In  government  medicine  is  con- 
sidered Doctors  seriously  wonder  whether 
the  American  people  will  get  the  type  of 
health  care  we  all  would  like  to  see  if  our  an- 
nual health  budget  is  to  compete  in  the  na- 
tional political  arena  against  more  glamorous 
and  Immediate  demands  for  things  like  new 
highways,  interplanetary  exploration  and  de- 
fense  appropriations 

Actually  that  is  a  problem  now  We  need 
more  medical  assistants,  for  example,  but  the 
Allied  Health  Training  Act  is  not  fully  funded 
by  the  Congress  We  need  more  nurses,  but 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  Is  not  fully  funded, 
either 

And,  of  course,  we  need  more  physicians 
But  a  disturbing  number  of  our  medical 
schools  are  virtually  broke,  one  reason  being 
a  shortage  In  authorized  appropriations  for 
the  Health  Professions'  Educational  Assis- 
tance Act.  which  provides  construction 
money  for  medical  schools,  covers  some 
operating  costs  and  furnishes  scholarship  aid 
to  the  students 

The  AMA  has  repeatedly  urged  full  sup- 
port for  these  programs,  without  much  suc- 
cess. 

We  are  therefore  genuinely  concerned  that 
In  competition  with  other  public  programs, 
health  care  for  the  American  people  Just 
might  come  out  second  best. 

Worry  Number  Pour  Is  that  medicine  may 
be  expected  to  cure  health  deficiencies  that 
at  t>est  can  only  respond  partially  to  medical 
programs. 

Many  of  our  health  problems  arise  more 
from  factors  of  our  society  and  economy  than 
the  absence  of  medical  treatment 

One  of  the  most  damaging  blows  to  our 
health  statistics,  for  example,  comes  from  the 
very  affluence  of  our  society  We  do  not  hear 
much  discussion  about  this  But  the  truth 
Is  that  our  fat  standard  of  living  does  cre- 
ate health  problems  We  ride  when  we  should 
be  on  a  bicycle  or  on  foot  We  overeat.  We 
overdrink.  We  smoke  clgarets. 

And  this  affluent  life  style  of  ours  relates 
directly  to  some  of  our  most  depressing  med- 
ical statistics 

tTp  to  the  time  when  a  person  is  4S  or  so. 
the  moet  common  cause  of  death  is  an  acci- 
dent— in  a  car.  on  the  Job  or  at  home.  After 
a  person  survives  his  mid-forties,  heart  dis- 
ease takes  over  as  the  number  one  killer. 
And  heart  disease— many  forms  of  it,  any- 
way— links  up  very  closely  with  the  afBuent 
standard  of  living  meet  of  us     enjoy," 

Accidents  and  heart  disease  are  two  of  the 
four  principal  causes  of  death  In  the  U.S. 
Everyone  Is  familiar  with  them  But  is  the 
best  and  only  answer  to  these  two  major 
health  problems  purely  medical''  Is  plunking 
down  a  fully  equipped  hospital  every  fifth 
mile  of  our  »80  billion  Interstate  highway 
system  the  most  efficient  way  to  prolong  life 
among  people  under  45^  To  l)e  sure,  increased 
medical  services  would  help  the  55.000  killed 
on  our  highways  each  year  and  the  2  million 


injured.  But  Is  medicine  the  way  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  problem? 

By  the  same  token,  is  doubling  or  tripling 
the  numt>er  of  doctors  really  the  best  way 
to  attack  heart  disease''  Exercising  vigor- 
ously, eating  less  and  not  smoking  cigarets 
would  accomplish  more  Again,  increased 
medical  services  would  help  But  again,  is 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem? 

Poverty  also  exists  m  this  country.  And 
poverty,  too,  affects  our  health  statistics  In- 
fant mort-ality.  though  it  may  only  account 
Jor  2'r  of  our  mortality  rate — compared  to 
2Br'^  ;or  heart  disease  among  people  after 
middle  age — has,  without  much  scientific  ba- 
sis, become  one  of  the  popular  Indices  of 
health  care  Infant  mortality,  especially  in 
our  slum  areas,  urt>an  and  rural  whi'L*  and 
non-white,  deeply  disturbs  us 

It  probably  disturbs  the  American  physi- 
cian more  than  it  disturbs  others  It  particu- 
larly disturbs  me  because  I  am  a  practicing 
obstetrician,  and  I  know  first  hand  the  trag- 
edy of  the  new-born-child  whose  spirit  flick- 
ers briefly  and  then  dies  away  But  may  1 
suggest  that  the  best  response  to  this  sort 
of  tragedy  is  only  partly  medical. 

Infant  mortality  ties  m  with  proper  nutri- 
tion and  high  protein  intake  It  relates  to 
the  age  of  the  mother  at  both  ends  of  the 
scale,  lU-ied  ill-housed  ill-educated  teen- 
age gins  are  simply  not  strong  enough  quite 
often,  to  support  a  healthy  fetus  The  real 
problem  is  the  slum  itself  What  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  medical  program  alone. 
without  an  attack  on  ai!  the  other  problems 
as  welP  If  we  try  just  a  medical  solution  we 
may  be  in  for  a  sharp  disappointment 

But  if  we  could  create  a  broad  program  to 
bring  dignity  into  the  lives  of  people  In  our 
slums  If  we  could  create  a  world  every 
mother  wanted  to  bring  a  baby  into  that 
would  do  more  to  improve  our  infant  mor- 
tality rates  than  a  hundred  fancy  facilities. 

What  the  AMA  wants  to  be  sure  of  is  that 
our  health  dollars  are  spent  on  programs 
that  will  produce  results  By  no  means  will 
all  our  major  health  problems  vanish  before 
an  onslaught  that  Is  only  medical  That  ap- 
proach Is  simplistic. 

Our  nation  did  not  for  example  attack 
malaria  by  doubling  the  numt>er  of  hospital 
beds  or  tripling  the  number  of  dcx:tors  It 
conquered  malaria  by  draining  the  swamps 
and  controlling  mosquitos. 

In  slum  areas  children  are  bitten  by  rats. 
Is  the  answer  to  that  tragedy  more  doctors 
to  stitch  up  the  wounds'  Or  does  it  make 
more  sense  to  get  rid  of  the  rats— through 
better  garbage  collection,  better  housing, 
more  attention  to  sanitation •> 

Slum  children  suffer  too,  a  poisoning  that 
comes  from  lead-based  paint  peeling  from 
30-year-old  walls  More  hospitals  would  help 
treat  the  kids  But  wouldn  t  we  do  better  by 
enforcing  the  municipal  building  laws.  In 
many  cases  already  on  the  books? 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD 
CHINA 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President,  on 
June  24,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr  KENNEDY'  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Reiauons  Committee  on  the  f^rst  day 
of  Its  widely  publicized — and  very  suc- 
cessful—hearings on  American  policies 
toward  China  The  hearings  have  made 
an  immense  contribution  to  begmning  a 
rcEisoned  debate  on  the  future  of  V£. 
policy  toward  China, 

Senator  Kermedy's  testimony  is  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problems  that 
remain  to  be  overcome  in  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  China  He  suggests 
what  we  must  do  to  end  China's  con- 
tinued diplomatic  isolation,  urging, 
among   other  things,   the   admission  of 
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Peking  Into  the  United  Nations  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

I  share  Senator  Kknnvdt's  concerns 
about  the  need  to  develop  new  policies 
toward  mainland  Chma.  and  I  would  like 
other  Senators  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
insightful  testimony  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  bemg  no   objection,   the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimont    or    SKNitoa    Bdwajuj    M     Kmh- 

SIDT       3XNAT«      POKKICN      Rzi^TIONS      COM- 

w:"rm  HKxaivcis  on  China 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
at  tbeae  important  hearings  on  American  pol- 
icy toward  Cbina 

LJke  an  Icebreaker  plowing  through  a 
froeen  8«a,  the  visit  of  the  American  table 
tennis  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
last  April  has  opened  up  a  new  passage  to 
improved  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  relations  that  have  been 
frozen  solid  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
For  millions  of  Americans,  our  overwhelm- 
ing reaction  to  the  trip  by  the  team  was  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  a  prayer  of  hope — relief  that 
at  last  we  are  beginning  to  surmount  the 
hostility  and  distrust  ttiat  have  dominated 
our  relations  for  so  long,  and  hope  that  lead- 
ers in  both  nations  would  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  wlU  to  translate  the  aura  of  April 
into  deeper  and  more  lasting  progress  on  all 
the  great  lasues  that  divide  us 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  IJnlted 
States  has  maintained  a  policy  of  diplomatic 
and  political  isolation  against  a  nation  whose 
sheer  slae  and  population  should  have  en- 
titled It  long  ago  to  a  ma)or  place  in  the 
world  community  How  can  we  countenance 
a  policy  that  makes  outcasts  of  a  nation 
with  800  million  citizen* — one  quarter  of  the 
world's  population — a  nation  that  Ls  a  nu- 
clear power,  a  nation  with  an  immense 
share  of  the  world's  wealth,  a  nation  with 
enormous  potential  impact  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  w<orld  affairs. 

By  some  cruel  paradox,  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  and  young  Chi- 
nese have  grown  to  maturity  with  their  gov- 
ernments In  a  state  of  suspended  war  to- 
ward one  another  Tragically  the  world's 
oldest  civilisation  and  the  world's  moat  mod- 
em civilization .  the  world's  most  populous 
nation  and  the  world's  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation,  glare  at  each  other  acroaa  the 
abyss  of  nuclear  war 

Three  times  within  our  lifetime.  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Qght  and  die 
In  Asia.  Porty-flve  thousand  Americans  are 
dead  in  Vietnam,  in  a  war  wfaoae  primary 
purpose,  we  have  been  told,  was  the  contain- 
ment of  Peking  Time  and  again,  we  have 
seen  the  ancient  bond  of  friendship  and 
reconciliation  between  Americans  and  Chi- 
nese shattered  by  the  unyielding  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  based  on  arms  and  fear 
and  war. 

Now.  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  re- 
sponse of  Peking,  we  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  change  all  that,  to  lift  our 
policy  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  past  and 
into  the  sunlight  of  the  world  as  it  is  to- 
day— to  achieve.  In  a  word,  the  true  genera- 
tion of  peace  that  the  President  seeks,  and 
that  only  a  realistic  policy  toward  China  can 
ensure. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  to  this  question  that  I  wish  pri- 
marily to  address  my  testimony  today  The 
path  we  choose  now  must  be  the  right  path. 
because  it  may  well  determine  the  course  of 
our  relations  for  years  to  come  on  every 
other  Issue  we  face. 


My  view  on  the  Issue  of  U.N  representa- 
tion Is  clear,  and  It  la  shared.  I  believe,  by 
many  members  of  the  Senate,  the  academic 
community,  and  the  American  people  at 
large  As  I  urged  in  1969.  It  can  be  stated 
Ln  three  simple  propositions: 

FiTit.  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  be  granted  its  legitimate  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  as  the  sole  government  of 
China,  not  only  In  the  General  Assembly, 
but  also  in  the  Security  CouncU  and  In  all 
the  other  principal  and  subsidiary  organs 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  make  no 
effort  to  Impose  a  formula  for  dual  U.N  rep- 
resentation on  the  People's  Republic  o* 
China  and  Taiwan,  unless  those  two  gov- 
ernments themselves  agree  to  such  a  for- 
mula. 

Third,  the  resolution  of  the  Issue  of  United 
Nations  representation  need  not  await  the 
resolution  of  the  other  complex  Issues  divid- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  such  as  the  questlcn  of  the 
future  of  Taiwan,  or  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  TTie 
time  has  come  for  the  People's  Republic  to 
take  Its  seat  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
Government  of  China,  whether  or  not  these 
other  Issues  are  settled 

These  propositions  are  set  out  in  Senate 
Resolution  139.  which  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  last  week  The  Resolution  Is  based 
on  the  brief  but  extremely  significant  policy 
statement  Issued  earlier  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  110  of  the  nation's  leading  China 
scholars,  coordinated  by  Professor  Allen 
Whiting  of  the  University  of  !i41chlgan.  The 
signers  of  the  statement  include  scholars  at 
fifty  colleges  and  universities  in  nineteen 
states,  representing  a  broad  cross  section  of 
academic  opinion  In  many  different  regions 
of  the  country 

The  choice  we  face  Is  clear  We  can  aban- 
don the  actions  of  the  past  and  welcome 
U  N  representation  for  the  People's  Republic, 
thereby  generating  the  moat  significant  pos- 
sible Improvement  In  U  S  -Chinese  relations 
at  this  time  Or.  we  can  continue  to  nibble 
around  the  edge  by  easing  travel  and  trade 
restrictions,  thereby  condemning  ourselves 
to  yet  another  round  of  the  frustration  and 
mutual  hostility  we  have  known  for  so  long 
Por  twenty  rigid  years,  the  United  States 
has  opposed  Pelting  en  the  issue  of  U  N  rep- 
resentation Through  a  succession  of  stra- 
tegic devices  and  parliamentary  maneuvers 
In  the  U-N  — the  "Moratorium"  tactic  In  the 
Fifties  and  the  "Important  Question"  de- 
vice In  the  Sixties — we  managed  to  prevent 
the  People's  Republic  from  occupying  China's 
seat  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  and  all  other  crgans  of  the  UJI. 
Surely,  in  the  entire  history  of  American 
foreign  policy,  there  has  never  t>een  a  fic- 
tion more  palpably  al)surd  than  the  official 
American  policy  that  the  People's  Reoubllc 
of  China  does  not  exist,  that  the  rulers  of 
the  fourteen  million  people  on  Taiwan  are 
also  the  rulers  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Chinese  on  the  millions  of  square  miles 
of  the  mainland  It  is  as  though  the  Island  of 
Cuba  were  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America. 

Given  the  history  and  consequences  of 
our  relentless  opposition  to  Peking  In  the 
United  Nations,  It  Is  fair  to  ask  whether  the 
United  States  Itself — and  not  Peking — Is  the 
real  victim  of  a  policy  whose  folly  has 
been  matched  only  by  Its  futility  How  much 
diplomatic  good  will  have  we  squandered  in 
our  decades  of  effort  to  persuade  other  na- 
tions to  vote  against  Peking?  How  badly  have 
we  distorted  other  vital  International  pro- 
grams, like  foreign  aid.  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  nations  against  Peking?  How 
many  opportiuiltles  have  we  loet  for  real 
progress  on  all  the  vital  International  issues 
of  our  time,  while  we  bargained  for  advan- 
tage against  Peking? 


The  doubts  and  questions  are  endless,  and 
we  may  never  know  the  answers  Perhaps,  at 
some  future  time,  a  China  Archive  will  bub- 
ble to  the  surface  from  the  secrecy  of  our 
government,  and  the  light  of  history  will  il- 
luminate the  real  and  terrible  costs  the 
American  people  have  paid  as  prisoners  of 
our   policies   of   the   past. 

Still,  we  can  see  today,  more  clearly  tl»an 
ever  before,  the  reasons  why  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  Is  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented In  the  United  Nations  No  world 
organization  that  prides  Itself  on  the  name 
and  on  the  principle  of  universal  member- 
ship can  Ignore  the  gaping  void  impooed  by 
the  ataence  of  Peking  LASt  October,  we  wit- 
nessed perhaps  the  ultimate  absurdity  of 
oiu-  policy  The  United  Nations  admitted 
the  FIJI  Islands  to  membership,  three  days 
after  it  achieved  independence,  and  with  a 
population  no  larger  than  the  City  of  In- 
dianapolis Yet,  a  nation  of  800  million  Chi- 
nese  has  been  kept  out  for  twenty  years. 

We  also  now  see  our  "Important  Question" 
lactic  for  what  It  Is.  a  procedural  device  that 
Is  being  used  to  frustrate  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Last 
November,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  vote  of 
51-49.  the  nations  of  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  seat  Peking  as  the  representative  of 
China.  Only  the  American  version  of  the 
filibuster  rule  in  the  UN  .  the  "Important 
Question"  procedure,  which  requires  that 
the  decision  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
allowed  the  position  of  the  United  States  to 
prevaU.  In  spite  of  the  narrow  but  clear  cut 
vote  of  the  majority. 

The  roll  call  itself  was  Illuminating  Of 
all  the  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  only  Greece  and  Turkey 
voted  with  the  American  delegation  against 
repreeontatlon  for  Peking.  The  roll  of  nations 
voting  for  Peking  contained  many  of  our 
closest  friends— nations  like  Britain.  Canada. 
Denmark,  France.  India.  luiy.  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, and  Sweden,  to  name  but  some.  And 
other  countries,  like  Belgium.  Ireland.  Lux- 
embourg, and  the  Netherlands,  abstained 
on  the  vote,  undoubtedly  to  spare  the  United 
States  the  embarrassment  of  voting  for  Pe- 
king. 

Surely,  a  nation  like  ours,  founded  on  the 
timeless  principles  of  democracy,  majority 
rule,  and  the  responsiveness  of  government 
and  all  lU  Institutions  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  should  also  apply  those  basic  princi- 
ples In  our  relaUons  with  the  world  com- 
munity The  logic  of  our  "Important  Ques- 
tion" tactic  has  petrified,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration should  give  It  the  burial  it  deserves. 
I  urge  the  President,  therefore,  to  remember 
the  noble  traditions  on  which  our  Republic 
stands,  to  forego  the  regressive  Important 
Question"  tactic  in  the  General  Assembly 
session  this  fall,  and  to  allow  the  will  of  the 
majority  to  prevail. 

Even  apart  from  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  at  stake,  however,  there  are  important 
policy  considerations  that  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  UJf    representation  for  Peking 

Some  aspects  of  the  issue  are  obvious  We 
know  that  the  Peking  government  may  soon 
have  the  capacity  to  deploy  intercontlnenui 
ballistic  missiles,  able  to  destroy  Americas 
largest  population  centers.  We  also  know  that 
we  cannot  expect  Peking  to  cooperate  in  UJ* 
sponsored  arms  control  discussions,  unless  we 
acknowledge  her  as  China's  legitimate  rep- 
resentative In  UJ*  councils. 

Similarly,  so  long  as  Peking  is  excluded 
from  the  UJI,.  we  cannot  expect  China  to 
cooperate  In  vital  U  N  efforts  on  Issues  like 
international  economic  affairs  and  world  de- 
velopment, the  musbiroomlng  world  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  International  crisis  In 
refugees,  the  problems  of  pollution  and  III 
health,  poverty  and  disease  that  plague  so 
many  nations,  or  any  of  the  host  of  other 
activities  tliat  can  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  world  community. 

The  moat  hopeful  sign  I  see  Is  that  the 
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American  people  themselves  are  demonstrat- 
ing a  progressive  attitude  toward  the  role 
of  China  In  world  affairs.  The  national  sigh 
of  relief  over  the  table  tennis  trip  and  the 
warm  reception  of  the  President's  overtures 
on  trade  and  travel  demonstrate  that  the 
bitter  passions  inspired  by  the  McCarthy  Era 
and  the  China  Lobby,  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Korean  War  have  subsided. 
Americans  are  prepared  to  accept  reality  to- 
day, and  to  view  China  In  a  much  more  ob- 
jective manner  than  we  could  possibly  have 
done  a  decade  ago. 

Public  opinion  In  the  United  States  has 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of 
the  People's  Republic  In  the  UN  The  people 
of  America  are  far  ahead  of  Congress  and 
the  Administration  on  the  Issue.  The  people 
are  ready  for  change,  If  only  we  will  listen 
On  balance,  we  can  now  agree.  U.N.  repre- 
sentation for  Peking  will  be  good  for  the 
United  States,  good  for  the  U.N..  and  good 
for  China. 

The  UN  Itself  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  world's  major  powers  no 
longer  lies  beyond  Its  membership.  Of  course, 
the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  will  also 
require  adjustments  within  the  world  organi- 
zation. On  certain  Issues,  such  as  the  Middle 
East.  Peking  may  be  expected  to  complicate 
decision  making.  Nevertheless,  by  and  large, 
and  particularly  In  the  long  run.  China's 
participation  will  increase,  rather  than  di- 
minish, the  UN's  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
great  International  Issues  of  our  time. 

Moreover,  the  U.N.  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ert reciprocal  pressures  on  Peking.  Member- 
ship In  the  world  organization  has  never 
been  a  one-way  street  If  Peking  complicates 
the  U.N.'s  decision  making,  the  U.N  will  also 
complicate  the  decision-making  In  Peking. 
Once  the  People's  Republic  Is  part  of  the 
UN,  It  will  be  subjected  to  pressures — from 
friend  as  well  as  foe — to  engage  In  the  proc- 
esses of  bargaining,  compromise  and  accom- 
modation that  makes  it  possible  for  the  or- 
ganization to  function.  Inevitably,  the  fact 
of  membership  will  induce  a  more  flexible, 
moderate  outlook  on  the  pari  of  Peking  Al- 
ready for  example  Peking  realizes  how  much 
It  has  forfeited  In  the  past  20  years  in  Its  role 
as  outcast,  and  how  much  it  stands  to  gain 
from  U.N.  representation  in  many  areas  of 
Interest. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  United 
Slates  win  take  the  high  road,  and  accept  the 
reality  of  Peking's  existence  in  the  world  or- 
ganization, or  whether,  once  again,  we  will 
take  the  low  road  and  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  diplomatic  Ingenuity  in  another 
last-ditch  effort  to  prevent  the  People  s  Re- 
public from  assuming  China's  seat  at  the 
U.N.  I  believe  that  we  would  be  profoundly 
unwise  to  make  the  latter  effort 

The  only  real  dtCBculty  In  taking  the  high 
road  Is  the  sensitive  question  of  the  status  of 
Taiwan.  The  problem,  of  course,  centers  upon 
the  future  of  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Island  he  controls.  Today,  more 
than  20  years  after  he  left  the  mainland,  the 
Chiang  Government  still  claims  to  be  the 
government  of  Mainland  China  The  claim  Is 
patently  a  fiction,  and  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  U.S.  to  accept  the  reality  that 
Peking  Is  here  to  stay,  that  It  is  a  genuinely 
Chinese  Government  and  not  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, and  that  it  controls  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  China's  people  and  territory 

Because  of  old  friendships  and  alliances, 
however,  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
properly  reluctant  to  abandon  Taiwan  in  the 
U.N  They  concede  that  the  Chiang  govern- 
ment should  not  represent  China  in  the 
Security  Council  and  the  other  UN  bodies. 
But  they  argue  that  Chiang  is  in  control  of 
Taiwan,  which  has  14  million  people,  and 
that  the  people  of  Taiwan  should  not  be  de- 
nied a  voice  In  the  General  Assembly  The 
nations  who  adhere  to  this  view  do  not  wish 
to  see  Peking  In  the  U.N..  until  some  provi- 


sion has  been  made  to  avoid  the  departure 
of  the  delegation  from  Taiwan. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  itself 
has  begun  to  move  toward  the  deceptive 
formula  of  some  form  of  "Dual  Representa- 
tion." a  formula  that  would  give  Peking  the 
China  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  but 
which  would  also  seat  both  competing  gov- 
ernments  in   the    General    Assembly. 

Obviously,  if  the  People  s  Republic  and 
Taiwan  were  prepared  to  accepi  such  a 
formula,  the  problem  of  China's  represen- 
tation In  the  U.N.  could  be  easily  resolved 
Unfortunately,  the  fact  Is  that  neither  of  the 
rival  governments  is  willing  to  sit  In  the  U.N. 
if  the  other  is  present  They  still  regard  them- 
selves as  engaged  in  civil  war 

However  reasonable  such  a  "Dual  Represen- 
tation" compromise  might  seem  to  non-Chi- 
nese, therefore,  it  Is  unacceptable  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Both  sides  have  unequivocally  rejected 
either  the  "Two  China"  solution  or  the  "One 
China-One  Taiwan"  solution.  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  "dual  representation"  for- 
mula for  other  divided  nations,  like  Germany, 
Korea,  or  even  Vietnam,  It  will  not  work  for 
China 

The  conclusion  Is  inescapable.  If  the 
United  States  decides  to  work  actively  In  be- 
half of  "dual  representation"  as  the  basis 
for  Inviting  the  People's  Republic  into  the 
UN.,  we  will  be  promoting  a  formula  to  keep 
Peking  out  of  the  U.N.  Whatever  our  govern- 
ment's Intention,  that  will  be  the  Inevitable 
result.  TTie  only  valid  p>ollcy  Is  a  "One 
China"  policy,  and  that  is  the  policy  we 
should  adn^t. 

To  the  People's  Republic,  "dual  representa- 
tion" looks  suspiciously  like  another  tactic 
in  the  long  line  of  techniques  devised  by 
American  diplomats  to  keep  Peking  from  tak- 
ing its  legitimate  place  in  the  U.N.  as  the  sole 
renresentatlve  of  China 

Of  course,  unlike  the  •'Moratorium"  tech- 
nique of  the  Fifties  and  the  "Important 
Question"  technique  of  the  Sixties  Dual 
ReDresentatlon"  pumorts  to  welcome  Pp- 
klng — but  only  on  terms  that  neither  Chma 
can  accent  TTius  dual  renresentation  is  sim- 
ply a  soDhlstlcated  new  device  to  accomplish 
the  same  old  eoal — excluding  the  Peonies 
Republic  of  China  from  the  world  commu- 
nity 

I  wish  the  facts  were  otherwise.  In  our 
optimism,  we  always  hooe  that  a  reasonable 
solution  can  be  found  for  even,-  problem,  an 
accommodation  for  every  antagonism.  It 
would  be  a  happy  occasion  If  by  hard  work 
and  good  will  we  could  persuade  the  parties 
to  a  civil  war  that  has  been  raging  in  one 
form  or  other  for  half  a  century  to  harmo- 
nize   their    differences. 

Yet,  our  policy  cannot  be  based  on  wishes 
and  hopes  It  must  cope  with  reality  We 
cannot  be  naive  enough  to  expect  that  the 
comolex  nroblems  arising  from  the  Chinese 
Civil  War.  World  War  11,  and  the  Korean 
War  ran  all  be  solved  at  once  Questions  such 
a.s  the  duration  of  the  Chiang  and  Mao  re- 
gimes, the  status  of  Taiwan,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dlDlomatic  relations  between  Pe- 
king and  Washington  will  take  years  to  clar- 
ify We  simply  cannot  predict  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  store 

It  -seems  extremely  unlikely  to  me  that 
any  answers  at  all  will  be  found  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Taiwan  even  in  as  "brief"  a  period 
as  the  next  five  years  It  might  easily  take 
a  decade  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  Tai- 
wan to  the  Mainland  But  it  may  also  lake 
twenty-five  years    or  even  longer 

The  problem  before  us  Is.  what  are  we  to 
do  at  the  U.N.  now,  while  we  wait  for  these 
harder  answers  to  come? 

To  me.  there  is  only  one  valid  answer  dif- 
ficult as  It  may  seem  for  Taiwan  We  must 
recognize  that  It  Is  vital  to  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  world  that  Peking  be  bro-ight 
Into  the  International  community,  and  we 
must  accept  the  reality  that  the  People  s  Re- 


public is  the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  China  in  the  U.N. 

If  we  take  this  route,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  now,  and  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— until  the  Taiwan  problem  Is  settled — 
there  will  be  no  U.N  representation  f^r  Tai- 
wan, because  a  delegation  from  Peking  would 
replace  the  delegation  from  Taiwan 

Eventually,  when  the  Taiwan  question  Is 
resolved.  Taiwan  win  be  represented  In  the 
U.N.  In  accordance  with  whatever  status  de- 
velops for  the  Island  In  the  meantime  Tai- 
wan will  Join  those  other  nations  including 
the  divided  nation  or  Germany,  that  operate 
effectively  outside  the  UN  .^nd  nothing  we 
do  would  In  any  way  impair  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  under 
our  existing  treaty  obligations.  The  only 
change  would  be  in  the  UN 

The  choice  is  dlfflcult.  but  to  me  the  an- 
swer Is  clear  We  have  to  choose  the  path 
of  certainty,  the  path  that  assures  the  entry 
of  Peking  into  the  U  N  We  must  reject  the 
Two  China  formula  and  other  arrangements 
that  will  serve  only  to  bring  us  more  years 
of  hostility  and  division,  as  we  condemn  our- 
selves to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  Too 
much  is  at  stake,  too  much  is  to  be  gained 
from  real  Chinese  representation  m  the  U.N., 
for  use  to  ignore  Peking  again 

T'he  United  States  can  ensure  Peking  s  en- 
try by  voting  in  a  number  of  ways  If  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  abandon  the  'Impor- 
tant Question"  resolution  or  to  support  a 
moderate  resolution  that  calls  for  Peking  to 
take  China's  seat,  we  can  at  least  abstain 
from  voting  on  the  questions  and  accept  the 
will  of  the  majority  Even  a  blind  continua- 
tion of  our  past  support  for  the  Republic  of 
China  would  be  likely  to  assure  Peking's 
entr>-  in  the  near  future,  since  the  United 
States  would  simply  go  down  with  the  ship. 
Even  that  seems  better  to  me  than  advocat- 
ing a  "Dual  Representation"  policy — a  policy 
that  would  prevent  Peking's  pfartlclpation  In 
the  U.N  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  that 
would  add  to  the  already  heavy  legacy  of 
Chinese-American  hostility  we  bear  today 

The  Two  China  policy  so  prominently  urged 
In  some  quarters  today  Is  not  without  Irony. 
Since  1950,  the  Unitied  States  has  rigidly 
pursued  a  One  China  policy — but  always  It 
was  the  Wrong  China  Now,  at  least  when 
we  are  within  reach  of  our  goal  of  embracing 
a  One  China  policy  that  has  the  Right  China. 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  lured  astray 
by  the  Illusory  appeal  of  a  T»'o  China  policy 

This  Is  why  1  have  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 139  In  spile  of  the  doubts  that  cloud 
so  many  other  aspects  of  our  China  policy. 
the  opportunity  Is  at  hand  to  take  a  clear 
step  forward  on  the  issue  of  U  N  representa- 
tion We  know  the  other  Issues  of  our  China 
policy  will  require  difBcult  negotiation  and 
accommodation,  a  process  that  may  go  on  for 
years  Peking's  entry  into  the  C.N,  is  the  step 
we  can  take  today  to  ensure  that  this  process 
will   begin    It  Is  time  t«  take  that  step. 


THE    UNITED    STATES— "SICK    MAN 
OF  THE  WEST' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  United  States — Sick  Man  of 
the  West '  ■  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  16.  1971.  which  1  wrote 
following  my  recent  visit  to  Europe,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  From  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  received  numer- 
ous indications  of  lively  and  appreciative 
interest  in  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
article  and  therefore  present  these  ideas 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Thk  UimxD  Statxs— "Sick  Mam  or  toe 
Wist" 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jatits) 
Tta«  United  States  is  currently  regaxded  In 
Europe  ••  tbe  "sick  man"  ot  the  Weat  rem- 
iniaceot    of    the    Ottoouui     Empire    before 
World  War  n^  Why  U  tbla  so  and  what  la  to 
be  done  about  W  The  United  States  Ls  not 
opting  for  isolationism  and  a  Portress  Ameri- 
ca. Buro|>e  is  still  the  security  threshold  of 
the  United  States 

The  conclusion  of  many  in  Europe  that  the 
United  States  ts  the  sick  man  ta  principally 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war — the  way  we 
blundered  into  It.  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  war  at  home  and  on  the  XJ3  world  po- 
sition, and  our  seeming  inability  to  extricate 
ourselves  effectively  from  the  Vietnam  quag- 
mire. Europe  Is  acutely  aware  of  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  dUBcultles  and  their  vul- 
nerability to  any  vulnerability  of  the  dollar 
as  the  world's  key  reserve  currency  The  de- 
clining competitive  position  of  U^.  produc- 
tion. In  sharp  competition  with  Qermany  and 
Japan.  In  the  worlds  markets — and  our 
own — compounds  the  Image  of  "sickness." 
Our  troubles  at  home  with  racial  tensions, 
the  urban  crisis  and  inflation  with  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  the  much  publicised 
alienation  of  American  youth,  have  caused 
Europe  to  begin  to  question  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  to  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
peoples,  the  guarantor  of  allied  security,  the 
financial  bulwark  of  the  non-Communist 
world  and  the  apostle  of  peace. 

In  my  Judgment.  U.S  assets — including 
the  most  productive  economy  In  history — 
are  as  positive  as  ever:  and  the  current,  ab- 
normal U.S.  liabilities  are  in  the  process  of 
being  liquidated  or  can  be  liquidated  with 
the  cooperation  of  our  traditional  friends  and 
aUles. 

If  Europe's  perception  of  America's  "sick- 
ness" portended  merely  that  free  Europe 
would  more  fully  look  out  for  itself  in  all 
fields,  there  would  be  relatively  little  to 
worry  about.  The  United  States  could 
breathe  easier  and  enjoy  a  respite  from  what 
many  Americans  consider  the  headache  of 
world  leadership.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  the  case. 

Western  Europe,  as  presently  organized, 
cannot  stand  alone  economically,  politically, 
or  militarily  In  the  face  of  the  superpowers 
The  scale  and  concentration  of  superpower 
might  Is  Just  too  overwhelming. 

It  Is  my  view,  and  that  of  many  others 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  US 
withdrawal  from  Europe  now  would  prepare 
the  way  for  Soviet  hegemony  over  Europe 
Two  recent  Prench  newspapers  make  this 
point 

"The  American  era  is  ending  and  Western 
Europe  will  have  In  the  near  future  either  to 
suffer  Soviet  hegemony  or  regain  the  will  to 
exist  " — Raymond  Aron.  Le  Plgaro. 

"The  threat  of  a  U  S  strategic  aboutface 
foreshadows  Soviet  supremacy  In  Europe"— 
Combat. 

Western  Europe  Is  so  united  to  us  by  tra- 
dition. Ideas,  trade  and  social  and  cultural 
bonds  that  we  would  only  be  courting  a  war 
to  reclaim  the  alliance  if  the  present  one 
were  dissolved  now  Accordingly,  we  have 
first  to  resolve  that  the  Atlantic  alliance  is 
Indissoluble,  and  to  proceed  from  this 
premise. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  for  the  United 
States  is  twofold.  The  first  has  been  recog- 
nized a  precipitate  US.  withdrawal  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  Soviet  hegemony  TTie  second 
danger  is  more  subtle  and  more  challenging 

The  Senates  decisive  rejection  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  will  not  leave  Europe  naked 
before  Soviet  military  power:  that^he  United 
SUtes  wUl  at  least  see  Europe  through  a 
transition  period  In  the  security  field.  The 
crucial  question.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  what 
will  happen  during  this  transition  period  of 


new  arrangements  In  Europe  The  old  post- 
war pattern  lu  Europe  u  giving  way  at  last 
to  a  more  permanent  settlement  In  this 
context,  the  renewed  drive  for  unity  In  West- 
ern Europe — most  crucially  Britain's  entry 
Into  the  European  Economic  Conununlty — 
Is  the  leading  factor  The  key  question,  as 
Europe  reorganizes  Itself.  Is  what  kind  of 
new  arrangemenu  and  new  ties  will  be 
forged  between  the  United  States  and  a  re- 
surgent unified  Europe  presaged  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  present  events. 

Will  Europe  seek  to  Insulate  itself  from  the 
United  States  with  trade  and  monetary  bar- 
riers, as  well  as  with  a  political  and  cultural 
sepirateness''  Will  the  United  States  be  irri- 
table and  defensive  and  hypersensitive  about 
its  relations  with  Europe?  Will  our  domestic 
troubles  leave  us  too  little  energy.  Imagina- 
tion and  resources  to  occupy  the  place  our 
capacities  command  In  constructing  the  At- 
lantic future  which  Is  possible? 

NATO  nteds  to  be  strengthened  especially 
in  respect  of  Its  much  neglected  Article  II 
enjoining  lu  members  to  "eliminate  conflict 
In  their  International  economic  policies"  and 
to  "encourage  economic  collaboration."  The 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  needs  to  sponsor  a  General 
Agreement  for  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  private 
investment  and  related  problems  The  con- 
sultation aspect  of  NATO  needs  to  be  built 
up  to  Include  not  only  the  SALT  and  Mutual 
Balanced  Korce  Reduction  talks  and  Berlin. 
but  also  the  Middle  East  and  Par  East  prob- 
lems. Lateral  ministerial  level  meetings  need 
to  be  put  on  a  regular  basis  and  include  not 
only  defense  and  the  environment,  but  law, 
transportation,  housing,  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

A  true  international  currency  needs  to  be 
developed,  and  aid  to  developing  countries 
rationalized  and  coordinated  through  the  De- 
velopment Advisory  Committee  and  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  Trade  relations 
need  to  be  considered  on  a  regional  basts 
through  the  O  E  C  D  and  even  an  Atlantic 
or  Industrial  Free  Trade  area — with  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  a  member  envisaged 

In  short,  we  in  the  United  States  must  go 
forward  much  more  intensively  to  establish 
the  Atlantic  community  rather  than  to  frac- 
tlonallze  and  run  away  from  It — and  Euro- 
peans must  not  prematurely  write  off  their 
strongest  element.  US  participation.  Por  the 
American  people  the  stakes  are  greater  hope 
and  greater  happiness — a  more  open  and  a 
more  peaceful  world — and  a  new  birth  ot 
freedom  For  Western  Europe  the  stakes  are 
to  be  free  or  perhaps  vulnerable  to  the  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY     PRIZE- 
WINNING  JOURNALIST 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
recently  one  of  .  Washington's  most 
distinguished  commentators.  Joseph  F. 
McCaffrey,  was  named  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Ted  Yates  Award 

It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  been 
singled  out.  Pour  times,  he  has  won  the 
Washington  "Emmy"  for  his  special 
interview  programs. 

He  has  received  the  Chesapeake  Asso- 
ciated Press  Broadcasters  Award  for 
having  helped  police  solve  a  murder,  and 
he  is  the  first  nonnetwork  correspondent 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  Radio- 
Television    Correspondents    Association. 

This  latest  citation  is  one  given  to  a 
Washington  television  news  correspond- 
ent who  "most  closely  characterizes  Ted 
Yates'  professional  qualities  of  in-depth 
coverage,  courage,  and  Insight  as  well  as 
his  personal  qualities  of  wit  and  com- 
(xassion  ' 


All  Senators  know  Joe  McCaCfrey,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  Lf  the  judges  for  the 
Yates  Award  had  submitted  the  nomina- 
tion to  us,  it  would  have  been  confirmed 
unanimously 

For  Joseph  McCaffrey  Ls  thoroughly 
professional;  he  has  a  reservoir  of  cour- 
age and  insight:  and  certainly  he  pos- 
sesses wit  and  compassion  in  large 
m«^asure 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  covered  this  town 
for  25  years  No  one  knows  It  better,  and 
no  one  reports  on  its  activities  with  more 
insight  and  depth. 

In  a  Washington  press  corps  that 
numbers  many  of  the  finest  journalists 
in  the  world,  he  stands  In  the  first  rank. 

I  think  he  honors  us  by  his  coverage 

All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  tireless  efforts  in  bringing  the  news 
to  the  American  public. 


THE    PENTAGON    PAPERS 

Mr  HATFIEUD  Mr  President,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Knight  newspapers,  and  Newsday  have 
all  published  articles  based  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense's  own  study  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  are  now  at  a  crucial  juncture  in 
our  long  involvement  in  Indochina,  when 
the  reasons  and  motives  that  originally 
impelled  us  into  this  venture  are  all  the 
more  important  to  understand  fully. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  more  we  un- 
derstand about  the  real  reasons  that 
have  guided  our  policy  of  intervention 
from  the  beginning,  the  better  able  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  will  be 
to  make  judgments  about  the  wisest 
course  for  our  complete  disengagement 
from  Indochina  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
Congress,  that  this  information  should  be 
made  openly  and  freely  available.  We  are 
often  told  that  we  have  been  fighting  in 
Vietnam  to  preserve  our  ideals  of  free- 
dom. I  would  suggest  those  Ideals  could 
best  be  enhanced  by  making  them  a 
reality  here  at  home,  and  enabling  all 
Americans  to  know  and  judge  the  his- 
torical record  of  our  costly  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  These  articles,  based 
upon  the  Internal  documentation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  are  an  important 
contribution  in  educating  the  American 
public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr  McGovebn>  Further,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  written 
by  James  J  Kllpatrick  and  James  Reston 
about  these  documents  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATTMErrr  bt  Senator  McOovkrn 

PINTAOON  PAPt3lS  PUBLISHED  WIDELY 

Mr.  McGovxRN.  Mr.  President.  In  the  past 
few  days  I  have  been  attempting  to  place  In 
the  Congressional  Record  all  of  the  original 
newspaper  reports  and  reprinted  documents 
relating  to  the  American  military  involve- 
ment In  Indochina. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
withholding  the  Pentagon  Papers  from  Con- 
gress   and    the    public.    The    adnUnistratlon 
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should  delay  no  longer  In  making  them  pub- 
lic. Only  by  a  study  of  these  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  decision  that  got  the 
United  States  Into  Vietnam  can  we  gain  a 
sufficient  understanding  to  avoid  falling  Into 
the  same  kind  of  trap  in  the  future. 

A  great  number  of  newspapers  have  now 
published  summaries  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  study.  In  addition  one 
newspaper  has  published  a  report  on  the 
forthcoming  memoirs  of  President  Johnson 
which,  It  appears,  will  bear  out  information 
revealed  in  the  documents. 

I  appreciate  the  help  of  the  Washington 
bureaus  of  many  of  the  newspapers  con- 
cerned and  of  Ann  Cooper  In  obtaining  these 
articles  for  Insertion  In  the  Record. 

1  Chicago  Bun-Times.  June  23.  Jime  24, 
June  26 — The  Pentagon  Papers. 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  24,  June  26 — 
The  Pentagon  Papers. 

3.  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  June  25 — The 
Pentagon  Papers 

4.  Knight  newspapers,  June  27 — The  Penta- 
gon Papers. 

6.  Newsday,  June  25 — President  Johnson's 
Memoirs. 

WTOP  Commentary.  Free  Press, 

June  23.    1971 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Law  of  necessity  Is  built  on  precedents. 
Bad  precedents  make  bad  law,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Federal  courts  are  giving 
us  this  week  in  the  government's  proceedings 
against  The  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Boston  Globe  Even  If  we 
assume  that  the  Supreme  Court  eventually 
will  lift  any  Injunctions  that  may  have  been 
Imposed,  the  precedent  will  remain:  The 
three  newspapers  now  have  been  effectively 
restrained  from  printing  what  they  choose  to 
print,  when  they  choose  to  print  it.  The 
whole  body  of  First  Amendment  law,  protect- 
ing a  constitutional  right  of  free  press,  has 
been  struck  a  heavy  blow. 

This  development.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  vastly 
more  Important  than  anything  disclosed 
thus  far  by  the  Pentagon  Papers  If  the  gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  courts.  Is  able  to 
prevent  American  newspapers  from  pub- 
lishing these  particular  documents,  the 
foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  censor- 
ship, plain  and  simple  The  Judge  on  the 
bench,  and  the  bureaucrat  with  his  rubber 
stamp,  will  have  assumed  powers  they  were 
not  meant  to  have.  And  a  free  people  will 
be  less  free. 

The  precedent  should  never  have  been 
sought  If  the  three  newspapers  violated  Fed- 
eral law.  as  the  government  apparently  as- 
sumes, the  proper  course  was  to  arrest  the 
publishers  and  editors  on  criminal  warrants. 
The  cited  statute  permits  prison  terms  up 
to  ten  years  and  fines  up  to  »10,000  We 
ought  to  be  testing  that  law  before  trial 
Juries.  The  government  protests  that  such  a 
course  would  be  "foolhardy."  and  that  prob- 
ably Is  true.  But  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  for 
the  government  to  have  risked  folly  and 
shunned  censorship.  Rule  of  the  press  by  In- 
junction can  never  be  accepted.  Never.  This 
Is  James  J.  Kllpatrick. 

James   Reston — Central   Isstrc  or  the 
Documents 

New  York. — For  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic,  the  attorney  general  of 
the  United  Stales  has  tried  to  suppress  doc- 
uments he  hasn't  read  about  a  war  that 
hasn't  been  declared  This  is  one  of  the  final 
Ironies  of  this  tragic  Vietnam  war,  but  It 
won't  work  for  long. 

The  constitutional  issue  can  be  left  to  the 
courts  They  need  time  The  Issue  Is  compli- 
cated. There  Is  clearly  a  conflict  between  the 
government's  desire  to  preserve  the  privacy 
of  Its  Internal  communications,  which  every- 
body recognizes,  and  Its  attempt  to  extend 


this   procedure   to  old   historic   documents, 
which  analyze  the  blunders  of  the  past. 

But  In  practical  terms,  the  documents  will 
not  be  suppressed  The  New  York  Times  will 
abide  by  the  final  decision  of  the  courts,  but 
too  many  copies  of  the  McNamara  papers 
are  around,  and  too  many  fundamental  is- 
sues are  Involved  to  suppose  that  this  official 
record  of  the  war  can  be  censored  for  long 

It  is  easy  to  get  lost  In  the  legalities,  am- 
biguities, and  politics  of  this  controversy,  but 
the  central  issue  Is  what  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  had  In  mind  when  he 
ordered  this  analysis  of  the  war  In  the  first 
place 

McNamara  was  a  principal  actor  In  the 
drama,  deeply  Involved  and  even  Incrimi- 
nated In  the  struggle,  but  near  the  end.  he 
insisted,  on  his  own  responsibility,  that  out- 
side and  objective  minds  should  look  at  the 
record  and  try  to  find  out  what  went  wrong 
and  why. 

This  Involved  many  people — around  30 — 
all  of  whom  have  knowledge  of  critical  parts 
of  the  Pentagon  Investigation,  some  of  whom 
have  some  of  the  documents,  and  a  few  of 
whom  have  copies  or  access  to  copies  of  most 
of  the  whole. 

McNamara  is  clearly  not  alone  In  feeling 
that  the  basic  questions — how  did  we  really 
get  involved,  how  did  we  lose  our  way? — 
should  be  made  clear  in  order  to  avoid  similar 
mistakes  in  the  future  And  at  least  some  of 
these  men  are  not  going  to  be  silenced  by 
temporary  or  even  permanent  court  Injunc- 
tions against  publication  of  the  facts 

The  attorney  general,  by  seeking  for  the 
first  time  a  court  injunction  before  publica- 
tion, has  dramatized  the  issue  He  has  trans- 
formed an  academic  monograph,  with  a  very 
limited  audience  of  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
journalists  and  scholars,  into  a  world  issue 
on  the  American  war  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  American  Constitution  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  And  his  efforts  at  sup- 
pression, while  they  may  prevail  for  a  short 
time,  will  almost  certainly  fall  in  the  long 
run. 

For  the  men  who  know  most  about  these 
documents  do  not  believe  that  publication 
Involves  national  security  or  would  cause. 
In  the  attorney  general's  words  'irreparable 
Injury  to  the  defense  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

In  fact,  many  of  them  In  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  a  few  of  them  in  possession  of 
the  documents,  believe  that  the  security 
argument  is  being  used  to  cover  up  the 
blunders  and  deceptions  of  the  past  In 
Vietnam,  and  would  gladly  go  to  Jail  rather 
than  submit  to  the  suppression  of  their 
Information, 

Mitchell,  consciously  or  not.  has  raised  a 
fundamental  question:  What  causes  "Irrep- 
arable damage'  to  the  republic?  Publication 
of  documents  that  expose  the  wealcnesses 
and  deceptions  a!  the  government  on  issues 
of  war  and  peace?  TTie  censorship  of  these 
documents  In  the  name  of  "national  secu- 
rity"? 

This  is  the  central  issue.  The  attorney 
general  and  the  secretary  of  defense  have  a 
respectable  argument  TTiey  have  the  right 
to  private  communication 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  also  has 
a  point  Other  nations  cannot  do  business 
with  Washington  if  their  communications 
are  going  to  end  up  in  the  headlines  of  the 
American  press  But  beyond  that,  and  even 
above  It.  there  Is  the  question  of  the  integrity 
of  the  American  executive  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress 

These  documents  are  in  the  fxjssession  of 
the  principals  President  John.son  has  a  copy, 
Clark  Clifford  and  Robert  McNamara  are  re- 
ported to  have  copies,  and  other  interested 
parties  have  copies  or  access  to  parts  of  them, 
and  all  are  writing  their  own  versions  of 
history.  So  the  legal  injunction,  as  it  now 


stands,  Is  only  against  making  the  main 
documents  available  to  disinterested  schol- 
ars, and  the  general  public 

This  Is  the  mam  point  about  these  docu- 
ments and  why  the  documents  themselves 
had  to  be  published  For  they  demonstrate 
beyond  question,  not  reporters'  opinions  or 
speculations  about  presidential  action,  but 
obvious  and  even  calculated  deception  in  the 
words  of  t;;e  offlcials  themselves. 

It  wnll  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  courts, 
and  even  the  principal  personalities,  react  to 
this  tangle  of  legal  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions But  however  they  react,  the  objective 
of  the  McNamara  Inquiry  is  going  to  be 
achieved 

The  basic  facts  of  the  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  many  of  them  idealistic 
and  many  of  them  tragic,  are  going  to  be 
revealed,  no  matter  what  the  attorney  gen- 
eral says,  and  In  the  end,  we  may  be  a  little 
nearer  to  the  truth. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  June  23,  1971) 
How  JFK  and  AnsES  Helped  Topple  Diem 
(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B   Ross) 

Washington  —The  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  his  leading  advisers  were  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  maneuvering  that  led 
to  the  downfall  of  South  Vietnamese  Pres- 
ident Ngo  Dmh  Diem  m  1963,  top-secret 
State  Department  and  Pentagon  documents 
revealed  Tuesday. 

The  documents  show  that  Kennedy  de- 
cided at  a  National  Security  Council  meeting 
on  Sept  17.  1963,  to  put  'escalatory  pressure" 
on  Diem  to  get  rid  of  his  brother-in-law  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu,  chief  of  the  secret  police 

The  documents  also  recommended  action 
against  any  Diem  moves  to  counter  his  gen- 
erals or  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam 

The  NSC  also  decided  to  send  Defense  Sec. 
Robert  S  McNamara  and  Gen  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam. 

They  reported  back  on  Oct  2  and  from 
that  fKiint  the  documents  Indicate,  there 
was  a  grcwing  consensus  at  the  top  cxf  the 
admlmstratlon  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  get  rid  of  Nhu  ■without  also  getting  rid  of 
Diem. 

The  coup  came  on  Nov  1  and  Diem,  who 
had  been  installed  in  power  by  the  United 
States  in  1954,  was  assassinated  TTie  Presi- 
dent and  his  leading  advisers  disavowed  any 
connection  with  his  bloody  end  But  rwo 
months  earlier.  Roger  Hilsman.  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  Par  East,  had  recom- 
mended in  an  Aug  30  memo  to  Sec  of  State 
Dean  Rusk 

"Unconditional  surrender  should  be  the 
terms  for  the  Ngo  family  Diem  should 

be  treated  as  the  generals  wish  " 

The  Aug  30  memo  and  another  by  Hilsman 
dated  Sept  16— both  declassified  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson  In  1968  but  until 
now  tightly  held — were  turned  over  to  TTie 
Sun-Times  by  the  Citizens  Commission  of 
Inquiry   into   U  S    War   Crimes    In   Vietnam. 

The  other  documents  are  included  In  the 
top-secret  Pentagon  history  of  the  war  They 
reveal  a  battle  over  Diem's  fate,  with  the 
State  Depvartment  urging  his  ouster  and  the 
Pentagon  insisting  that  the  United  Stales 
stick  with  him 

rpk  roB  disengagement 

One  important  voice  raised  for  possible  dis- 
engagement was  that  of  the  President's 
brother,    the    late    Robert   F    Kennedy 

Hilsman 's  first  memo,  prep>ared  for  an  Aug. 
31  NSC  meeting,  warned  that  Diem  might 
move  to  ofjen  "neutralization  negotiations" 
with  North  Vietnam. 

If  North  Vietnam  threatened  to  Intervene 
on  Diem's  side,  Hilsman  recommended  the 
United  States  should  "let  it  be  known  un- 
equivocally that  we  shall  hit  the  DRV  i  North 
Vietnam)  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  force 
It  to  desist." 

If  Diem  chose  to  make  a  last  stand — a  "Oot- 
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tanlfcminerung"  iTwUJjht  of  the  G<xla)  — 
HlUanuin  urg«d  his  superiors  to  'encourage 
the  coup  group  to  Oght  the  battle  to  the 
eo4  sAd  to  destroy  the  P»i*c«  ir  neceasax? 
to  gain  victory  " 

The  HilismAn  met&o*  and  the  PeDtA^on 
documents  illuminate  »  period  or  increasing 
U.S.  dUsAtlslacUon  with  Diem  and  his  broth- 
er-in- law  that  began  May  8  and  ended  with 
the  Nov.  1  coup 

On  May  8,  government  forces  Ored  on 
Buddhist  celebrators  in  Hue.  and  there  en- 
sued what  became  known  as  the  Buddhist 
crlsU,  In  which  several  priests  and  nuns 
burned  themselves  to  death  in  the  streets  o( 
major  Vetnamese  cities. 

The  self-immolations  were  reiported 
throughout  the  world,  bringing  down  in- 
creasing criticism  on  the  Diem  regime — and 
on  0.3.  government  for  sup{x>rtlng  it.  The 
Buddhists  becaxne  the  rallying  point  for  ail 
non-Communl5t  opposition  to  Diem  and 
Nhu 

Nhu's  wUe  made  matters  worse  by  refer- 
ring to  the  priests'  seir-aacrince  as  "Buddhist 
baxbecues." 

On  Aug.  31.  nine  days  before  Hllsman's 
flrst  memo,  government  forces  under  the 
direction  of  Nhu  and  Diem  attacked  m*}or 
Buddhist  pagodas  in  Hue  and  Saigon,  killing 
any  monks  who  resisted. 

The  government  crisis  IntenslHed  because 
the  attack  at  flrst  was  blamed  on  the  Viet- 
namese military — which  stoutly  denied  it 
had  any  part  in  the  antl-Buddhlst  moves 


MIUTABT    rXABXD    PTHIGS 

Leading  generals  reported  to  U  S  offlclals 
that  they  feared  Diem  and  Nhu  might  In- 
stitute a  purge  within  the  military — and  per- 
haps seek  an  accommodation  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Hilsman  wrote  the  Aug.  30  memo  at  a 
time  when  US  offlclals  believed  a  military 
coup  or  action  by  Diem  against  the  military 
was   imminent.   This  proved  mistaken. 

Prom  the  end  of  August  until  early  Octo- 
ber, the  secret  Pentagon  study  and  Hilsman  s 
second  memo  reveal,  the  US.  struggled  to 
decide  how  to  keep  Dleam  as  president  but 
get  rid  of  Nhu. 

A  conclusion  of  the  Sept.  17  NSC  meeting, 
for  example,  was  that  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  would  be  for  Olem  to  stay  In  power 
with  Whu  out  of  the  picture. 

In  fact,  after  It  was  determined  that  Nhu's 
special  forces  and  not  the  army  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  attacks  on  the  pagodas,  the 
documents  make  It  clear  that  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  among  Mr  Kennedy 
and  his  advisers  that  pressure  should  be 
applied  on  Diem  to  purge  Nhu 

ALrXSNATTVT    LEAOCaSHIP   SOUGHT 

The  documents  Indicate  that  11  was  also 
decided  at  the  NSC  meeting  to  identify  and 
begin  cultivating  alternative  leadership — be- 
lieved to  mean  the  generals. 

The  decision  was  made  formal  after  two 
alternatives  were  debated  at  the  Sept  17 
NSC  meeting— "escalator  pressure'  and  rec- 
onciliation." the  latter  representing  acqui- 
escence In  the  status  quo  under  Diem  and 
Nhu. 

The  alternatives  had  been  laid  out  the  day 
before  in  Hllsman's  second  memo,  which  used 
the  terms  "reconciliation  track"  and 
sures  and  persuasion  track" 

NKtT   "AOVlNTCaK"   rKAKKO 

"My  own  Judgment,"  Hilsman  declared,  "is 
that  the  reconciliation  track'  will  not  work. 
I  think  Nhu  has  already  decided  on  an  ad- 
venture. I  think  he  feels  that  the  progress 
already  made  In  the  war  and  the  U.S.  ma- 
terial on  hand  gives  him  freedom  to  launch 
on  a  course  that  has  a  minimum  and  a  max- 
imum goal. 

"The  minimum  goal  would  be  sharply  to 
reduce  the  Amerlcin  presence  Into  those  key 
positions  which  have  political  significance  in 


■pres- 


the  provinces  and  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram and  to  avoid  any  meaningful  conces- 
sions that  would  go  against  hu  Mandarin, 
■personallsf  vision  of  the  future  of  Vietnam 
"The  maximum  goal,  I  would  think,  would 
be  a  deal  with  North  Vietnam  for  a  truce  In 
the  war.  a  complete  removal  of  the  US  pres- 
ence, and  a  'neutralist'  or  'Tltoist'  but  atUl 
separate  South  Vietnam  " 

The  "escalatory  pressure"  track,  as  it  wis 
explained  at  the  Sept.  17  NSC  meeting,  called 
for  the  withdrawal  of  AID  support  for  the 
Diem  regime,  the  removal  of  support  for 
Nhu's  CIA-backed  specUl  forces,  and  an  or- 
der to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  re- 
main aloof  from  Diem,  i.e..  out  of  contact. 

McNamara   and   Taylor   reported   on   their 
mission  to  Vietnam  at  an  Oct    3  NBC  meet- 
ing   Afterward,   the  White  House  put  out  a 
press  release 
It  said,  in  part 

"Sec  McNamara  and  Gen.  Taylor  reported 
that  the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1966 

"They  reported  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
the  U.S.  program  for  training  the  Vietnamese 
should  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
1.000  U.S.  military  personnel  could  be  with- 
drawn. 

"The  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
remains  deeply  serious.  The  U.S.  has  made 
clear  Its  continuing  opposition  to  any  repres- 
sive actions  In  South  Vietnam  WhUe  such 
actions  have  not  yet  significantly  affected 
the  military  effort,  they  could  do  so  in  the 
future" 

Hllsman's  Aug.  30  memo  recommended 
that.  If  Diem  chose  to  leave  the  country  with 
his  family,  the  United  States  provide  him 
with  a  plane  but  only  if  he  agreed  to  go  to 
Prance  or  another  European  country. 

"Under  no  circumstances,"  he  wrote, 
"should  the  Nhus  be  permitted  to  remain  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  close  proximity  to  Vietnam 
because  of  the  plots  they  will  try  to  mount 
to  regain  power" 

Hilsman  warned  that  Diem  might  appeal  to 
Prench  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  "for  po- 
ntlcii  support  for  neutralization  of  Vietnam" 
Hilsman  urged  Rusk  to  resist  any  such  ar- 
rangement, adding;  ""We  should  point  out 
publicly  that  Vietnam  cannot  be  effectively 
neutralized  unless  the  Communists  are  re- 
moved from  control  of  North  Vietnam    . 

"Once  an  antl-Dlem  coup  is  started  In 
South  Vietnam,  we  can  point  to  the  obvious 
refusal  of  South  Vietnam  to  accept  a  Diem- 
Communist  coalition." 

( Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmea,  June  33,  1971  ] 
Text  of  the  Memo 

Pollowlng  Is  the  text  of  an  Aug  30.  19«3. 
memorandum  from  Asst.  Sec.  of  State  Roger 
HUsman  to  Sec  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recom- 
mending the  United  States  encourage  and 
assist  a  coup  against  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  his  brother-in-law. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu: 

The  courses  of  action  which  Diem  and  Nhu 
could  take  to  maintain  themselves  In  power 
and  the  U  tilted  States  responses  thereto  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Dtem-Nhu  move:  Pre-emptive  arrest 
and  assassination  of  opposition  military  ofB- 
cers  and  or  Vice  President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho 

US.  response: 

(a)  We  should  continue  to  pass  warnings 
to  these  ofOclals  sibout  their  danger 

(b)  CAS  (code  label  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency)  should  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  prompt  supply  of  a  warning  system 
to  these  officials 

(c)  If  several  genera]  officers  are  arrested, 
we  should  Invoke  aid  sanctions  to  obtain 
their  release  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
eosentlal  to  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  the  Viet  Cong 

(d)  Encouragement  of  prompt  initiation 
of  the  coup  Is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  arrests 
and  assassinations  of  generals. 


3.  Diem-Nbu  move:  Sudden  switch  in  as- 
signments of  opposition  generals  or  their  dis- 
patch on  special  missions  outside  of  Saigon. 

U.8  response:  We  should  recommend  that 
the  opposition  generals  delay  In  carrying  out 
any  such  orders  and  move  promptly  to  execu- 
tion of  the  coup. 

3.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Declaration  of  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  and/or  other  important  Amer- 
ican officials  In  Vietnam  as  personae  non 
gratae. 

'  U.8.  response: 

(a)  We  should  stall  on  the  removal  of  our 
offlclals  until  the  efforts  to  mount  a  coup 
have  borne  fruit  This  situation  again  shows 
the  Importance  of  speed  on  the  part  of  both 
the  US  and  Vietnamese  sides.  We  should 
also  suspend  aid. 

(b)  Should  the  OVN  (South  Vietnam)  be- 
gin to  bring  physical  pressure  on  our  person- 
nel, we  should  Introduce  U.8.  forces  to  safe- 
guard their  security. 

4.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Blackmail  pressure  on 
U.S.  dependents  In  VIotnam.  such  as  arrests, 
a  few  mysterious  deaths  or — more  likely — 
disguised  threats  (like  Nhus  recent  threat  to 
raze  Saigon  in  case  of  a  coup) . 

US   response: 

(a)  We  should  maintain  our  sang-froid 
with  respect  to  threats 

(b)  We  should  urge  American  personnel 
to  take  such  precautions  as  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary movement  and  concentration  of 
families.  We  should  also  Issue  arms  to  se- 
lected American  personnel 

(c)  We  should  demand  the  release  of  any 
Americans  arrested  and  should  insist  for  the 
record  on  proper  protection  of  Americans  by 
the  GVN  (GVN  failure  to  furnish  this  pro- 
tection could  serve  as  one  of  the  Justifica- 
tions for  open  U.S.  intervention  ) 

(d)  We  should  evacuate  dependents  and 
other  nonoffldal  personnel  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  that  Ambassador  Lodge  con- 
siders It  consistent  with  the  over-all  opera- 
tion. 

(e)  We  should  intervene  with  U.S.  forces 
If  necessary  to  protect  Americans  during 
evacuation  and  to  obtain  the  release  of 
those  arrested 

5  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Severance  of  all  aid 
ties  with  the  U3  .  ouster  of  all  U.S.  ftersonnel 
(except  for  a  limited  diplomatic  staff) .  and 
demand  for  removal  of  all  US. -controlled 
military  equipment  In  Vietnam 

US  response: 

(A)  We  should  stall  in  removing  US  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  Viet  Nam.  This 
move  by  the  GVN  would  again,  however,  un- 
derscore the  necessity  for  speed  In  our  coun- 
teraction. 

(B)  If  Dlem-Nhu  move  to  seize  US -con- 
trolled equipment,  we  should  resist  by  all 
necessary  force. 

8  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Political  move  toward 
the  DRV  (North  Vietnam)  such  as  opening 
of  neutralixation  negotiations,  or  rumors  and 
indirect  threats  of  such  a  move. 

US.  response 

(A)  Ambassador  Lodge  should  give  Diem  a 
clear  warning  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  course. 
and  point  out  Its  continued  pursuit  will  lead 
to  cessation  of  UB.  aid 

(B)  Encourage  the  generals  to  move 
promptly  with  a  coup 

(C)  We  should  publicize  to  the  world  at 
an  appropriate  moment  any  threats  or  move 
by  Diem  or  Nhu  toward  the  DRV  in  order 
to  show  the  two-edged  game  they  are  playing 
and  help  justify  publicly  our  counteractions. 

( D )  If  the  DRV  threatens  to  respond  to  an 
antl-Dlem  coup  by  sending  troops  openly  to 
South  Vietnam,  we  should  let  It  know  une- 
quivocally that  we  shall  hit  the  DRV  with 
all  that  Is  necessary  to  force  It  to  desist 

(E)  We  should  be  prepared  to  take  such 
military  action. 

7.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Appeal  to  De  Gaulle 
for  political  support  for  neutrallzaUoa  of 
Vietnam. 
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U.S.  response: 

(A)  We  should  point  out  publicly  that 
Vietnam  cannot  be  effectively  neutralized 
unless  the  Communists  are  removed  from 
control  of  North  Vietnam  If  a  coalition  be- 
tween Diem  and  the  Communists  Is  sug- 
gested, we  should  reply  that  this  would  be 
the  avenue  to  a  Communist  takeover  In  view 
of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  principals 
In  the  coalition.  Once  an  antl-Dlem  coup  Is 
started  In  South  Vietnam,  we  can  point  to 
the  obvious  refusal  of  South  Vietnam  to  ac- 
cept a  Dlem-Communlst  coalition. 

8.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Lf  hostilities  start  be- 
tween the  GVN  and  a  coup  group.  Diem  and 
Nhu  win  seek  to  negotiate  in  order  to  play 
for  time  (as  during  the  November.  1960,  coup 
attempt)  and  rally  loyal  forces  to  Saigon. 

U.S.  response: 

(A)  The  U.S.  must  define  Its  objective 
with  crystal  clearness.  If  we  try  to  save  Diem 
by  encouraging  negotiations  between  him 
and  a  coup  g^oup.  while  a  coup  Is  In  progress 
we  shall  greatly  Increase  the  risk  of  an  un- 
successful outcome  of  the  coup  attempt.  Our 
objective  should,  therefore,  clearly  be  to 
bring  the  whole  Ngo  family  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  couji  group. 

(B)  We  should  warn  the  coup  group  to 
press  any  military  advantage  It  gains  to  Its 
logical  conclusion  without  stopping  to  nego- 
Uate. 

(C)  We  should  use  all  possible  means  to 
influence  pro-Dlem  generals  like  Cao  to  move 
to  the  coup  side.  For  example.  Gen.  Harkins 
could  send  a  direct  message  to  Cao  pointing 
to  the  consequences  of  a  continued  stand  In 
support  of  the  Ngo  family  and  the  advan- 
tage of  shifting  over  to  the  coup  group. 

(D)  We  should  use.  or  encourage  the  coup 
group  to  use:  military  measures  to  prevent 
any  loyal  forces  outside  Saigon  from  rally- 
ing to  DIem's  support.  For  example,  we  can 
Jam  radio  communications  between  Diem 
and  these  forces  and  we  can  encourage  in- 
terdiction of  transportation  by  blowing  up 
bridges. 

(E)  We  should  encourage  the  coup  group 
to  capture  and  remove  promptly  from  Viet- 
nam any  members  of  the  Ngo  family  outside 
Saigon,  Including  Can  and  Thuc  who  are 
normally  in  Hue.  We  should  assist  In  this 
operation  to  any  extent  necessary. 

9.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  Continuation  of  hos- 
tilities In  Saigon  as  long  as  possible  In  the 
hope  that  the  U.S.  will  weaken  because  of 
the  bloodbath  which  may  Involve  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. 

U.S.  response: 

(A)  We  should  maintain  our  sang-froid 
and  encourage  the  coup  forces  to  continue 
the  fight  to  the  extent  necessary. 

(B)  We  should  seek  to  bring  officers  loyal 
to  Diem  over  to  our  side  by  direct  approaches 
by  UACV  (Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam)  or  CAS  Inducements. 

(C)  We  should  encourage  the  coup  group 
to  take  necessary  action  to  deprive  the  loyal 
forces  of  access  to  supplies. 

(D)  We  should  make  full  use  of  any  U.S. 
equipment  available  in  Vietnam  to  assist  the 
coup  group. 

If  necessary,  we  should  bring  in  U.S.  com- 
bat forces  to  assist  the  coup  group  to  achieve 
victory. 

10.  Dlem-Nhu  move:  A  Ootterdammerung 
in  th«  Palaoe. 

U.S,  ■nspooat: 

(a)  We  should  encourage  the  coup  group 
to  fight  the  battle  to  the  end  and  to  destroy 
the  Palace  if  necessary  to  gain  victory. 

(b)  Unconditional  surrender  should  be  the 
terms  for  the  Ngo  family  since  It  will  other- 
wise seek  to  outmaneuver  both  the  coup 
forces  and  the  United  SUtes.  If  the  family  is 
taken  alive,  the  Nhus  should  be  banished  to 
Prance  or  any  other  European  country  will- 
ing to  receive  them.  Diem  should  be  treated 
as  the  generals  wish. 

11.  EMem-Nhu    move:     Plight    out    of    the 


country  (this  is  unlikely  as  it  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  past  conduot  of  the  Ngo 

family) . 

U.S    response: 

We  should  be  prepared,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  coup  group,  to  furnish  a  plane  to  take 
the  Ngo  family  to  Prance  or  other  European 
country  which  will  receive  It  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  Nhus  be  permitted  to 
remain  In  Southeast  Asia  in  close  proximity 
to  Vietnam  because  of  the  plots  they  will  trv' 
to  mount  to  regain  power.  If  the  generals  de- 
cide to  exile  Diem  he  should  also  be  sent 
outside  Southeast  Asia. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  23.  1971 ) 
Partial  Tmt  of  Ousi-Nhtj  Memo 

Following  Is  a  partial  text  of  a  Sept  16. 
1963,  memorandum  from  Asst  Sec  of  State 
Roger  Hilsman  to  Sec  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Other  documents,  from  the  Pentagon  study. 
Indicate  HUsman  was  recommending  here 
that  the  United  States  pre.ssure  South  Viet- 
namese President  Ngo-Dlnh  Diem  to  remove 
from  power  his  brother-in-law,  Ngo  Nhu: 

Attached  are  two  cables — one  on  the  "Re- 
conciliation Track  and  one  on  the  "Pres- 
sures and  Persuasion  Track." 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  note  that  these 
are  true  alternatives — 1  e  .  the  •Reconciliation 
TYack"  is  not  the  same  as  Phase  I  of  the 
■  Pressures  and  Persuasion  TYack  The  differ- 
ence Is  m  public  fKDsture  Phase  I  of  the 
"Pressures  and  Persuasion  Track  continues 
to  maintain  a  public  jx)sture  of  dUsapprova! 
of  the  OVN's  (South  Vietnamese)  policies  of 
repression  The  ReconclJlation  Track  '  re- 
quires a  public  posture  of  acquiescence  In 
what  the  GVN  has  recently  done,  and  even 
some  effort  by  the  U.S  la  put  these  recent 
actions  in  as  good  a  light  as  we  possibly  can 

If  this  distinction,  which  Is  a  real  one,  Is 
preserved,  then  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
It  will  NOT  be  possible  to  switch  from  the 
"Reconciliation  Track"  to  a  'Pressures  and 
Persuasion  Track"  If  the  former  does  not 
work — except  in  the  event  that  Diem  and 
Nhu  provide  us  with  another  dramatic  act 
of  repression  as  an  excuse  On  the  other 
hand.  It  WILL  be  possible  to  switch  from  a 
"Pressures  and  Persuasion  Track  "  to  a  "Re- 
conciliation Track  "  at  any  time  during 
Phases  I  and  II  of  the  "Pressures  and  Persua- 
sion Track."  although  probably  not  after 
we  had  entered  Phases  III  and  IV 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  "Reconcilia- 
tion Track"  will  not  work  I  think  that  Nhu 
has  already  decided  on  an  adventure  I  think 
he  feels  that  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  war  and  the  US  materiel  on  hand  gives 
him  freedom  to  launch  on  a  course  that  has 
a  minimum  and  a  maximum  goal  The  mini- 
mum goal  would  be  sharply  to  reduce  the 
American  presence  in  those  key  positions 
which  have  political  significance  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  strategic  hamlet  program  and 
to  avoid  any  meaningful  concessions  tha' 
would  go  against  his  Mandarin  person- 
allsf vision  of  the  future  of  Vietnam.  The 
maximum  goal  I  would  think,  would  be  a 
deal  with  North  Vietnam  for  a  truce  in  the 
war.  a  complete  removal  of  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence, and  a  neutralist'  or  "Tltoist"  but 
still  separate  South  Vietnam 

I  would  recommend  adopting  as  our  Initial 
course  Phases  I  and  11  of  the  Pressures  and 
Persuasion  Track,"  testing  and  probing  as 
we  go  along  and  being  ready  to  switch  to 
"Reconciliation"  at  any  moment  that  It  be- 
comes necessary,  using  the  decision  to  switch 
as  a  means  of  getting  at  least  nominal  con- 
cessions in  order  to  save  as  much  of  our  face 
as  possible. 

I  make  this  recommendation  with  the 
caveat  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation to  make  a  final  and  complete  Judg- 
ment on  either  of  the  two  key  issues — where 
Nhu  win  lead  Vietnam  if  he  remains  in  power 
and  whether  or  not  enough  people  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  Viet  Cong  to  bring  victory. 


I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun -Times,  June  24, 1971) 
More  Viet  Secrets— How  KiNNroY  Sext  LBJ 

To  PROD  Diem   To  Ask  GIs 
(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B.  Ross) 

Washington  —The  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  sent  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  Saigon  in  May,  1961  'with  orders  to 
"encourage"'  South  Vietnam  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  to  request  US  ground  troops. 
Diem  originally  opposed  the  request,  govern- 
ment documents  revealed   Wednesday 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  Mr  Johnson  pub- 
licly referred  to  Diem  as  the  "Winston 
Churchill"  of  the  Far  East 

Diem  responded  to  the  unpubllclzed  re- 
quest that  he  did  not  want  foreign  trcK>p>s  on 
Vietnamese  soli  except  In  the  case  of  direct 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam  Diem  pointed 
out  that  U  S  troops  would  violate  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  tha:  ended  the  Prench  war 
;r.  Indochina 

Later,  the  documents  show.  Diem  wrote  a 
letter  to  Kennedy  arguing  that  the  United 
Slates  should  provide  material  support,  not 
troops,  since  the  presence  of  US  soldiers 
would  tend  to  give  credence  to  the  Commu- 
nist charge  that  he  was  a  front  for  the 
colonialists 

Diem  successfully  balked  at  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  proposal  for  five  months,  but  with 
the  military  situation  rapidly  deteriorating, 
he  yielded  in  October  and  made  the  solicited 
request  for  US  troops 

Two  years  later,  the  documents  reveal,  the 
Situation  was  even  worse  So  much  so  that 
Kennedy's  principal  Vietnam  expert  on  the 
working  level  Paul  H  Kattenburg.  Chairman 
of  the  Slate  Departments  Vietnam  worlung 
group,  told  an  Aug  31 .  1963  National  Security 
Council  Meeting 

"At  this  Juncttire,  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  make  the  decision  to  get  out  honorably."' 

STEADILT    IX3WNHI1J. 

He  warned  that  Diem  would  get  less  and 
less  supfKjrt  from  the  military  and  the  "coun- 
try win  go  steadily  down  hill 

Kennedy  s  advisers  reacted  with  shock  Sec. 
of  Stat*  Dean  Rusk  dismissed  Kattenb'arg's 
remark.^  as  .argely  speculative  Defease  Sec. 
Robert  S  McNamara  agreed  with  Rusk 

Rusk  said : 

It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  start  on 
the  firm  basis  of  two  things — that  we  will 
not  pull  out  of  Vietnam  until  the  war  is  won, 
and  that  we  will  not  run  a  coup." 

And  Mr  Johnson  argued  "It  would  be  a 
disaster  to  pull  out  We  should  stop  play- 

ing cops  and  robbers  and  get  back  to  talking 
straight  tc  the  GVN  i  government  of  So'uth 
Vietnam  I  We  should  once  again  go  about 

winning  the  war" 

The  report  on  the  session,  held  at  the  State 
Department  and  led  by  Rusk  in  President 
Kennedy  s  absence.  Is  contained  m  a  memo- 
randum wTitten  by  Marine  Maj  Gen  Victor 
C  Krulak.  then  the  Pentagon  s  top  expert  on 
cjunterinsurgency 

Three  months  later  Kennedy  was  dead  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  passed  to  Johnson 

The  documents,  disclosed  to  Ttie  Sun- 
Times  by  a  number  of  reliable  sources  pro- 
vide this  chronology  of  how  the  U  S  involve- 
ment deepened  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration 

Upon  taking  office  In  January  of  1961,  Ken- 
nedy was  confronted  by  reports  from  the 
US  Embassy  In  Saigon  that  President  Diem 
was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  beca-^se 
of  his  repressive  policies  and  the  toleration  of 
corruption  at  the  tip  of  his  government. 

A  message  from  Ambassador  Hbridge  Dur- 
brow  had  -arged  consideration  of  'alternative 
actions  and  leaders  to  salvage  the  late  Pres- 
ident Dwflght  D  Elsenhower's  policy  of  cre- 
ating a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam 

In  March  of  1961.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
warned  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  gaming 
"control  and  influence  over  increasing  areas 
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of  the  countryside  "  The  CIA  s*td  Diem  was 
growing  progreasively  wMiker  and  w«a  rui- 
ner»ble  to  k  coup  by  '*non-Conununlst  ele- 
menta." 

Kennedy  sought  to  bolster  the  regime  by 
authorizing  funds  to  increase  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  by  30.000  men  and  the 
ClvU  Guard  by  33.000 

IdUT  AIT'S     HAND     BTaXKCTRKIfXD 

In  March.  Kennedy  also  approved  a  plan 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  military 
command  to  by-pass  the  ambassador,  to  be 
In  a  better  position  to  handle  a  "hot-war 
situation." 

In  May.  Johnson  was  sent  to  Vietnam  with 
orders  to  "encourage"  Diem  to  request  V3. 
ground  troops.  At  first.  Diem  balked,  arguing 
that  he  did  not  want  foreign  troops  on  Viet- 
namese soil  unless  he  was  threatened  with 
outside  attack 

By  October,  however,  after  a  summer  of 
deterioration.  Diem  changed  his  mind  and 
made  the  solicited  request 

Kennedy  had  then  decided  to  send  Qen. 
Maxwell  D  Taylor  and  Walt  W  Rostow  on 
a  fact-finding  mission  to  Saigon  In  ad- 
vance, he  requested  a  Pentagon  assessment 

The  Pentagon  concluded  that  the  "vast 
majority"  of  the  Viet  Cong  troops  were  of 
local  origin  and  that  there  was  little  evi- 
dence that  they  were  receiving  major  sup- 
plies from  outside  It  recommended  the  dis- 
patch of  23,800  troops — 11000  combat  and 
U.SOO  support — to  be  In  a  position  to  seal 
the  border  against  possible  Infiltration. 

MANPowva  hrzxos  estiuatkd 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  calculated  that 
three  divisions,  about  100,000  men.  would  be 
needed  If  North  Vietnam  Invaded,  and  tlx  di- 
visions and  possibly  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
If  Communist  China  intervened 

On  the  way  to  Vietnam.  Taylor  and  Roe- 
tow  stopped  in  Hawaii,  where  Adm  Harry 
D  Pelt,  the  Pacific  commander,  told  him 
that  his  plans  were  drawn  on  the  "assump- 
tion" that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
used  If  necessary  following  a  North  Viet- 
namese or  Chinese  Invasion 

tTpon  his  return.  Taylor  urged  Kennedy  to 
deploy  8.000  US  troops  but  administration 
officials  put  out  the  word  that  he  had  rec- 
ommended only  advisers.  Taylor  conceded 
that  commitment  of  the  troops  ran  the  risk 
of  the  US.  commitment  "escalating  into  a 
major  war  In  Asia." 

STHATECIC    RCSRVZ    WKAK 

He  also  acknowledged  that  the  Armys  stra- 
tegic reserve  was  so  weak  that  the  United 
States  could  "Ul  afford  any  detachment  of 
forces."  Nevertheless.  Taylor  Insisted  Ken- 
nedy should  deploy  the  8.000  troops,  because 
be  did  not  believe  "our  program  to  save 
South  Vietnam  will  succeed  without  it  " 

In  an  early  foreshadowing  of  things  to 
come  Taylor  noted  that  North  Vietnam  was 
"extremely  vulnerable  to  conventional  bomb- 
ing "  and  recommended  that  the  weakness  be 
"exploited  diplomatically"  in  Hanoi 

Taylor  posed  three  options  for  Kennedy 
(1)  to  remove  Diem  In  favor  of  a  "military 
dlcUtorshlp "  that  would  give  dominance  to 
the  armys  needs:  (2)  to  remove  Diem  for  a 
"figure  of  more  dUute  power"  who  would 
delegate  more  authority  to  the  military:  (3) 
to  use  a  US  presence  to  "force  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  get  their  house  In  order  " 

After  noting  that  It  would  be  "dangerous 
for  us  to  engineer  a  coup  under  present  tense 
circumstances,"  Taylor  recommended  the 
third  option 

BOSK   aXSPONDS    WTTH    WARNINC 

Sec.  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  responded  to 
Taylor's  report  with  caution,  warning  against 
"committing  American  prestige  to  a  losing 
horse" 

Defense  Sec  Robert  3  McNamara,  on  the 
other   hand,    viewed   the   proposed   force   of 


8.000  troops  as  a  move  that  could  get  the 
United  States  "mired  down  in  an  Inconclu- 
sive struggle"  He  recommended  a  "firm  Ini- 
tial position,"  saying  the  American  people 
would  respond  better  to  bold  action  He  sug- 
gested as  many  as  205.000  US  troops  might 
be  necessary  if  the  enemy  counterattacked 
against  the  US    military  intervention 

Kennedy's  decision  was  to  reject  Taylor's 
proposal  for  an  open  commitment  and  to 
send  U  S  troops  to  Vietnam  slowly  and 
quietly  as  "advisers  " 

In  National  Security  Memorandum  111. 
however.  Kennedy  made  It  clear  that  the 
troofw  were  available  for  "operational  duties" 
and  for  "performing  crucial  missions"  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  "win  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong." 

Kennedy  deepened  his  commitment  to  a 
noQ-Coenmunlst  South  Vietnam  despite  a  re- 
port by  Charles  Maechllng  Jr  ,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  deputies  on  the  special 
group,  that  "If  free  elections  were  to  be  held 
In  South  Vietnam  In  19«2.  Ho  (North  Viet- 
namese President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh)  would  get 
70  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote." 

Maechllng  estimated  that  the  Viet  Cong 
were  getting  only  a  trickle  of  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  and  noted  that  no  one  had 
ever  found  a  Chinese  rifle  or  Soviet  weapon 
used  by  the  guerrillas 

He  concluded  that  the  "massive  aggression 
theory  was  completely  phony." 

Kennedy  got  essentially  the  same  word 
from  a  White  House  aide  Michael  PorresUl. 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  in  early  1963 
Forrestal  estimated  that  "the  vast  bulk  of 
both  recruits  and  supplies  come  from  Inside 
South  Vietnam  Itself 

sacarr  aAins  ow  NotTH 

Other  matters,  related  In  the  documents 
and  previously  reported  on.  show  that 

President  Kennedy  ordered  an  extensive 
program  of  secret  raids  on  North  Vietnam  In 
March  of  1981.  three  yesjs  before  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Incident. 

The  documents  show  that  the  raids  In- 
cluded airlifting  South  Vietnamese  sabotage 
teams  into  North  Vietnam.  PT-boat  attacks 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  coast,  and  US  de- 
stroyer patrols  to  trigger  and  locate  North 
Vietnamese  and   Communist   Chinese  radar 

The  documents,  disclose  to  the  Sun-Times 
by  several  reliable  sources,  reveal  that  the 
raids  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
two  super-secret  agencies  in  Washington — 
the  303  Cotnmlttee  and  Special  Group  Coun- 
ter-Insurgency, co-cbalred  by  the  President's 
brother.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  June  34.  1071 1 
Ajrn-DikM  PuDTTki  Told  U.S.  Amu  in 

AOVANCI 

(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B  Ross) 
Washington  —Top-secret  Pentagon  docu- 
ments disclose  that  a  key  plotter  against 
South  Vietnamese  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
Informed  the  US  Embassy  26  days  before 
the  successful  coup  that  assassination  of 
Diem  was  one  of  three  courses  of  action  being 
contemplated. 

The  coup,  by  military  officers,  took  place 
Nov  1.  1963  and  Diem  and  his  brother.  Sec- 
ret Police  Chief  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  were  captured 
and  murdered  the  next  day 

Sources,  which  Involved  the  Pentagon 
study,  indicate  that  the  administration  of 
President  John  P  Kennedy  did  not  order 
or  engineer  the  coup,  although  It  gave  many 
signals  that  the  coup  would  not  be  unwel- 
come. The  Sun-Times  learned  Wednesday 

LOOCK.    GKNXXAI.    AT    OD08 

Before  the  coup,  documents  reveal,  there 
was  an  Intense  dispute  over  it  within  the  US 
mission  in  Saigon  between  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  favored  It  and  Gen  Paul 
Harklns.  U.S.  military  commander,  who  op- 
posed It. 


When  the  coup  was  actually  under  way. 
Diem  called  Lodge  at  the  US  Embassy,  ask- 
ing whether  the  United  States  supported  It. 
Documenu  disclose  that  Lodges  reply  was 
that  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  posi- 
tion. 

Although  Lodge  expressed  concern  for 
Dlem'B  safety  In  that  phone  call  on  Nov.  i. 
the  president  and  his  brother.  Nhu,  were 
captured  and  kUled  the  next  day 

The  coup  followed  months  of  tension  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Nhu  family  and 
Buddhists  In  the  country  and  Increasing  U.S. 
feeling  that  no  successful  effort  could  be 
waged  against  Vietnamese  Communists  un- 
der their  authoritarian  regime. 

OEBATC    AT    TOP    LtVtLa 

Until  Oct  3.  1963  there  was  debate  within 
the  highest  councils  of  the  administration 
over  proposals  that  Diem  be  pressured  Into 
firing  his  brother  in  order  to  save  himself. 

On  Oct  2.  Defense  Sec  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara and  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor  returned 
from  a  fact-finding  mission,  and  from  that 
point  forward  a  consensus  developed  that 
Diem  and  Nhu  could  not  be  separated 

In  Saigon,  on  the  same  day.  an  agent  of 
the  US.  Embassy  met  with  Vietnamese  Maj. 
Gen  Tran  Van  Don  at  Ton  Son  Nhut  Airport 

The  embassy  had  approved  the  meeting, 
according  to  Pentagon  documents  and  other 
sources. 

Don  told  the  embassy  agent  that  a  plot 
was  under  way  for  a  coup,  and  that  the  key 
to  whether  It  would  take  place  was  the  II 
Corps  commander.  MaJ   Gen  Ton  That  Dlnh. 

CONTACTS    wrrH     PLOTTkaS    OKI) 

On  Oct.  5.  President  Kennedy  approved  of 
continuing  contacts  with  the  plotters,  docu- 
ments reveal 

The  President's  order  was:  'No  Initiative 
ahoxild  be  taken  to  give  any  active  covert 
encouragement  to  the  coup,  but  urgent  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  build  contact  with 
alternative  leadership"  should  It  occur 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct  5,  with  Lodge's 
approval,  the  embassy's  agent  met  with  an- 
other plot  leader.  Gen  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  who 
said  he  had  to  know  what  the  U.S.  position 
would  be  If  a  coup  took  place 

Mlnh  told  the  embassy  agent  that  one  of 
three  plans  being  contemplated  by  the  plot- 
ters was  the  assassination  oif  Diem. 

ONITkD  8TATSS  "WOtTLD   NOT  TKWAJrr" 

The  embassy  agent  was  noncommittal, 
documents  reveal,  but  later  on  the  same  day 
Lodge  recommended  to  Washington  that 
when  the  plotters  again  contacted  the  em- 
bassy agent,  he  should  be  authorized  to  say 
that  the  United  States  "would  not  thwart" 
a  coup  and  that  the  United  States  would 
review  Its  plans  and  support  a  successor 
regime. 

On  Oct.  6.  Washington  confirmed  that  the 
US  position  would  be  that  it  would  not 
thwart  a  coup  If  It  offered  the  prospect  of  a 
more   efficient   fight   against   the   Viet  Cong 

"Security  and  denlablllty,"  Washington  de- 
cided, were  paramount  considerations  In  all 
contacts  with  the  plotters 

The  disagreement  between  Harklns  and 
Lodge  emerged  In  actions  from  Oct  32  to 
the  date  of  the  coup  Nov.  1. 

CAtrrioNm  bt  harkins 

On  Oct  33.  Harklns  met  with  Gen  Don 
and  told  Don  that  U.S.  officers  were  not  to 
be  approached  about  a  coup  because  It  dis- 
tracted them  from  their  foremost  purpose, 
which  was  thwarting  the  Communists. 

Don  apparently  took  this  as  a  sign  of  US. 
discouragement,  and  on  Oct  23  renewed  his 
contact  with  the  embassy's  agent,  asking  for 
clarification  Don  was  reassured  of  the  U.S 
attitude,  documents  Indicate. 

On  Oct  34,  Diem  Invited  Lodge  to  his  villa 
In  Dalat  T^e  same  day,  another  contact  took 
place  between  Don  and  the  embassy  agent. 
The  agent  assured  Don  th*t  Harklns  had 
been  corrected. 
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Don  advised  that  the  coup  was  scheduled 
for  Nov  2  and  that  another  meeting  would 
be  scheduled  for  reviewing  plans. 

Tlial  evening.  Don  told  the  agent  that  the 
coup  committee  was  committed  not  to  reveal 
plans  but  that  special  memos  would  be  filed 
for  Lodge's  eyes  only 

TIME  r)R  AiTION  SlIN 

On  Oct.  25  L<xlge  a.'gued  wuhln  embassy 
circles  that  the  time  had  come  i^.  gt  aiiea^l 
with  a  coup  He  took  exception  lo  Harkins 
reservaiions- 

Harkins  reportedly  believed  that  the  gener- 
als would  not  be  capable  of  mounting  a  suc- 
cessful coup. 

On  Oct.  38.  Don  Informed  the  embassy 
that  It  would  receive  four  hours'  notice  before 
the  coup. 

On  Oct.  29 — not  Nov  l.  as  the  United 
States  announced  to  the  press — the  Navy 
was  ordered  to  have  ships  standing  by.  pre- 
pared to  rescue  U  S  dependents  and  civilians 

NO  U.S    VHW    DUN  TOLD 

In  another  dl,scu?slon  Ocr  29  Harklns  re- 
peated his  disagreement  with  Lodges  atti- 
tude toward  the  coup  and  reiterated  that  the 
generals  were  incapable  of  accomplishing 
their    mission     Lodge    said    he    dl.-se.greed 

On  Nov  1,  Gen  Don  called  Harklns  to  ad- 
vise him  that  the  coup  was  under  way 

Diem,  according  to  documents,  called 
Lodge  and  asked  where  the  United  States 
stood.  Lodge  "expressed  concern  for  Dlem's 
safety"  and  said  the  United  States  "did  not 
have  a  view  yet." 

The  plotters,  gathered  at  the  Vietnamese 
Joint  general  staff  headquarters  In  Saigon 
earlier  had  called  Diem  and  told  him  to  sur- 
render, but  he  refused 

ri-tX  TCI  SAIGON  StTBtmSS 

At  6  p.m  .  the  generals  again  called  Diem 
and  this  time  ordered  Col  Le  Quang  Tung  to 
take  the  phone  and  Inform  Diem  and  Nhu 
that  even  the  Bpecial  forces,  which  Tung  com- 
manded,  had   surrendered. 

After  the  phone  call.  Tung  was  taken  out  of 
the  headquarters  and  shot. 

At  6  50  am  on  Nov  2  Diem  and  his  brother 
escaped  from  the  presidential  palare.  whicn 
had  been  surrounded,  to  a  hideout  in  the 
Saigon  suburbs. 

When  that  was  surrounded,  they  escaped 
again  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  where 
they  were  finally  caught  They  were  killed 
en  route  to  Vietnamese  military  headquarters 

The  following  day  Nov  3  Gen  Don  railed 
on  Lodge,  who  promised  Immediate  respira- 
tion of  U.S.  aid  programs — cut  back  to  place 
pressure  on  the  Diem  regime  —and  assured 
the  generals  of  Immediate  US  support.  The 
United  States  announced  Its  recognition  of 
the  new  regime  on  Nov.  7,  the  day  after  it 
asked  to  be  recognized. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 

June  25.   19711 

Ike's  Two-Vikt  Pi-.^n   Is  Revealed 

(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B   Rossi 

Washington — The  late  President  D wight 
D.  Elsenhower  secretly  established  in  1958 
a  national  policy  to  eliminate  Communist 
control  In  Hanoi  and  reunite  North  and 
South  Vietnam  under  a  pro-U  S  govern- 
ment, official  documents  revealed  Thursday 

In  a  National  Security  Council  paper  NSC 
5809,  dated  April  2.  1958.  Elsenhower  directed 
the  government  to  "work  toward  the  weak- 
ening of  the  Communists  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
eventual  peaceful  reunification  of  a  free  and 
Independent  Vietnam  under  antl-Com- 
munlst  leadership" 

Elsenhower  took  the  decision,  the  docu- 
ments show,  at  the  high  point  of  his  con- 
fidence In  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  ability  to  emerge 
as  a  truly  national.  antl-Communlst  leader. 

Diem,  who  has  been  Installed  as  prime 
minister  by  the  United  States  In  1954,  Im- 
pressed Elsenhower  and  Sec.  of  State  John 


Poster  Dulles  with  his  unexpected  efficiency 
In  putting  down  a  number  of  dissident  sects 
in  1955. 

Just  before  the  crackdown.  Gen  J  Lawton 
Collins  E:serihower  5  envoy  In  Saigon,  recom- 
mended that  Diem  t>e  removed  Dulles  con- 
curred ar,d  the  -State  Depaxtrrvent  sent  a 
cable  to  the  U  S  Embassy  directing;  that 
Diem  be  kicked  upstairs  into  the  presidency 
then  a  figurehesid  position 

Surprised  at  Dlem's  forceful  performance 
agains-t  the  sects  Washington  revoked  the 
cable  and  ordered  it  burned 

Elsenhower  and  Dulles  were  also  encour- 
aged by  the  seemingly  mild  reaction  to 
Diem  s  decision  to  cancel  the  1956  national 
elections,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  In  the 
1954   Geneva   i  Switzerland  i    accords 

RED  VICTOHT  AT  POLLS  SEEN 

Elsenhower  acquiesced  In  Dlems  move  on 
the  basis  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as- 
sessment that  the  Saigon  government  "al- 
most certainly  would  not  be  able  lo  defeat 
the  Communists  In  countrywide  elections  " 

The  documents  indicate  a  growing  sense 
of  optimism  between  1955  and  1958  In  Dlem's 
possibilities  as  a  leader  of  both  halves  of 
Vietnam  But  Just  as  NSC  5809  was  being 
promulgated,  the  Viet  Cong  launched  their 
Insurgency  And  although  the  paper  remained 
national  policy,  the  documents  indicate  the 
Elsenhower  administration  was  subsequently 
forced  to  concentrate  on  salvaging  Dlem's 
regime. 

The  documents,  disclosed  to  T~he  Sun- 
Times  by  a  number  of  reliable  sources,  also 
revealed  these  previously  unpublished  facts 
about  the  U.S   involvement  in  Vietnam 

( 1 )  All  contingency  planning  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  completed  by  mid- 
June.  1964.  but  the  White  Hou.se  passed  the 
order  to  mark  time  d'orlng  the  next  six 
months."  that  Is  until  December  the  month 
after  the  Presidential  election 

(2 1  Former  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
was  advi.sed  by  a  top-level  panel  in  early  1964 
that  bombing  North  Vietnam  would  not  win 
the  war  .So<-)n  after  the  bombing  began  it 
was  evident  that  It  was  not  workmg  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  an  exha'astive  study  In 
1967.  a  full  year  before  It  was  stopped  In  No- 
vember  1968 

I  3  I  A  few  days  after  taking  office,  Mr  John- 
son Issued  a  National  Security  Memo.  NSAM 
273.  on  Nov  26  1963  ordering  plans  for  pos- 
sible increased  activity"  in  secret  raids  on 
North  Vleuiam 

(4)  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  direct  U  S 
military  Involvement,  high-ranking  officials 
had  difficulty  estimating  how  many  civilians 
were  included  m  casualty  figures  White 
House  adviser  Michael  Forrestal  observed 
after  a  visit  to  Vietnam  In  1963  "No  one 
really  knows  how  many  of  the  20,000  'Viet 
Cong'  killed  last  year  were  only  innocent,  or 
at  least  persuadable  villagers  " 

(5)  William  Jorden  a  key  Vietnam  si>eclal- 
ist.  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  In  1963  to 
draw  up  evidence  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's contention  of  massive  infiltration  by 
North  Vietnam  He  reported  back  We  are 
unable  to  document  and  develop  any  hard 
evidence  of  infiltration   " 

(7)  Gen  Maxwell  D  Taylor  was  the  prin- 
cipal exponent  of  the  domino  theory  inside 
the  Johnson  administration  As  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Taylor  warned  on 
Jan.  22.  1964,  that  the  fall  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of 
Laos,  Thailand  and  Cambodia  He  also 
warned  that  there  could  be  a  dangerous  reac- 
tion in  Burma.  India.  Indonesia.  Malaysia. 
Japan.  Taiwan.  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
and  possibly  similar  "unfavorable  effects"  in 
Africa   and   In   Latin   America. 

The  CIA.  on  the  other  hand,  consistently 
argued  that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  other 
country   would   go   Communist. 

CLA    ESTIMATE    DISREGARDED 

The  documents  show  that  the  CIA  was 
largely    disregarded     by     the    policy-makers 


from  the  start  of  the  US  involvement  The 
thrust  of  the  CIA's  estimates  in  the  early 
years  was  that  Ho  represented  an  almoet  ;r- 
reslstabie  nationalist  force  and  Diem  showed 
no  promise  of  establishing  a  solid  non-Com- 
mualst  government 

In  a  Nauonal  Intelligence  Estimate  of  Au- 
gust 1954.  t^e  CIA  said  it  did  "not  believe 
there  will  be  the  dramatic  transformation  m 
French  policy  necessary  to  win  the  active 
loyalty  and  support  of  the  local  population 
for   a  South   Vietnam   government 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  French 
and  the  Vietnamese,  even  with  support  from 
the  US  and  other  powers,  may  be  able  to 
establish  a  strong  regime  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  believe  that  the  chances  for  this  develop- 
ment are  poor  and,  moreover  that  the  situa- 
tion is  more  likely  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
progressively   over   the   next   year." 

FIND  HIGH   REGARD  rox  HO 

The  CIA  concluded  in  another  document 
at  the  time  that  "the  most  significant  partic- 
ular political  sentiment  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  an  antipathy  for  the  French 
combined  with  a  p>ersona:  regard  for  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  as  the  symbol  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism" 

The  CIA  predicted  that  the  Communists 
would  remain  in  a  stale  of  "relative  quies- 
cence" if  Diem  held  the  1956  national  elec- 
tions as  required  by  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
that  ended  the  war  with  the  French  In  ef- 
fect, the  CIA  argued  that  Diem  provoked  the 
Communist  uprising  by  reneging  on  the  elec- 
tions 

The  documents  show  that  Elsenhower  was 
warned  In  advance  by  the  CLA  that  Diem 
would  balk  at  the  elections  but  did  nothing 
to  see  that  they  were  held 

BEANDKD   A    DICTATORSHIP 

Eisenhower  and  Sec  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  decided  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
the  regime,  despite  a  1957  estimate  by  the 
CLA  that: 

"A  facade  of  representative  government  is 
maintained,  but  the  government  is  m  fact  es- 
sentially authoritarian  The  legislative  pow- 
ers of  the  National  Assembly  are  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed: the  Judiciary  is  undeveloped  and 
subordinate  to  the  executive,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  are  iitlle  more 
than  the  personal  agents  of  Diem 

"No  organized  opposition,  loyal  or  other- 
wise, is  tolerated  and  critics  of  the  reg-lme 
are  often  repressed  The  exercise  of 

power  and  responsibility  is  limited  to  Diem 
and  a  very  small  circle  mainly  composed  of 
his  relatives." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  June  25, 

1971] 

Bombing  or  North  Vietnam  Described  a5  a 

Failure 

(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B   Rossi 

Washington  — Secret        Pentagon  "war 

games"  indicated  early  in  1964  that  strategic 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  might  be  a 
failure,  and  other  high-level  studies  in  1967 
:^oncluded   that  the  policy  had  Indeed  failed 

Despite  the  warnings  of  1964  which 
emerged  from  computerized  "Sigma  games" 
reminiscent  of  the  movie  'Dr  Strangeic.ve" — 
the  administration  of  former  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  ordered  the  bombing  to 
begin  in  March,  1965,  under  the  code  name 
Boiling  Thunder  '" 

hnA  despite  the  analyses  of  1967 — which 
include  photos  of  war  materiel  leaving 
Yugoslavia  and  arriving  in  North  Vietnam — 
the  bombing  was  not  finallv  halted  until  late 
1968 

The  early  war  games  predicted — correctly — 
that  North  Vietnam  could  station  civilians  on 
alrstrlp>s  to  deter  US  bombing  and.  If  they 
were  hit  anyway,  could  use  the  fact  to 
propaganda  advantage 

After  the  bombing  had  been  under  way  for 
2 ''.J  years,  the  1967  study  showed  that  ex- 
aggerated claims  for  the  success  of  the  bomb- 
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ing  tuul  b««n  fabricated  in  Vietnam  and  wer« 
b«Ueved  by  hlgb-raaUng  offlctals  tn  Wash- 
tngtoQ 

Top-secret  Pentagon  docuxnenta  and  other 
sources  alao  indicate  a  set  of  significant 
switches  In  US.  alms  In  bombing  North  Vlet- 
aam.  At  first,  the  Johnson  administration 
ttaougtat  bombing  stationary  targets  would 
br««k  the  win  of  North  Vietnam  and  lU 
leaders  Within  a  month,  however,  U.S. 
officials  concluded  that  bombing  would  not 
accomplish  that  purpoee.  and  the  United 
States  began  Uylng  to  interdict  supplies 
heading  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

By  April  30.  1905.  the  U  S  command  ood- 
cluded  that  bombing  the  north  would  not 
win  the  war.  and  that  victory  oould  come 
only  by  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  the  bombing  continued  until 
It  was  stopped  totally  on  the  eve  of  the  1968 
presidential  elections 

In  1947,  a  study  panel  headed  by  Defense 
Undersecretary  Paul  Nltze  concluded  tliat  the 
results  of  the  bombing  had  been  largely  nega- 
tive. The  study  concluded  that  there  was  no 
way  to  stop  the  flow  of  nuterlel  into  North 
Vietnam  and  no  way  to  interdict  It  on  Its 
way  to  the  south. 

Nlnety-flve  per  cent  of  North  Vietnam's 
war  supplies  entered  through  Haiphong 
Harbor — a  forbidden  target  under  President 
Johnson's  rules  Had  the  harbor  been 
attacked,  however,  supplies  could  have  been 
shipped  in  by  raiilroad  from  Port  Blurd  in 
China. 

In  3^  years  of  bombing,  the  study  con- 
cluded, North  Vietnam  had  the  same  aum- 
ber  of  trucks — 11,000 — as  It  had  when  the 
bombing  began,  only  they  were  new  trucks  in 
1967,  replacing  the  old  ones  of   1966 

The  United  States  had  knocked  out  70  per 
cent  of  North  Vietnam  s  elecuical  plants,  yet 
the  north  had  more  generating  capacity  than 
It  had  before  the  war  started.  Dleael  gen- 
erators had  been  shipped  In 

BOMBS    OtrMPBD    AT    SKA 

Further,  evidence  Indicated  that  US.  po- 
licy encouraged  U  S.  pilots  to  dump  their 
bombs  at  sea  or  avoid  their  primary  targets 

Military  budgets  depended  on  flying  the 
maximum  number  of  sorties  authorized  by 
Washington,  meaning  that  pilots  had  to  make 
two  bombing  runs  a  day  To  do  that,  they 
would  have  had  to  fly  the  shortest  route  to 
target,  which  were  known  as  "milk  runs," 
that  were  saturated  with  enemy  antiaircraft 
defenses. 

A  pattern  developed .  Pilots  would  fly  part 
of  the  milk  run  only,  drop  their  bombs  short 
of  target  or  in  the  sea,  fly  back  to  their 
bases — getting  credit  for  one  sortie — refuel, 
then  fly  out  and  bomb  secondary  targets  out- 
side North  Vietnam,  either  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail   or  elsewhere  In  Laos. 

Documents  Indicate  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese became  accustomed  to  the  pattern 
and  scheduled  truck  trafHc  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trial  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
second  sorties 

Documents  Indicate  that  IS  minutes  before 
the  planes  arrived  at  their  secondary  target, 
the  trucks  moved  off  the  trail,  waited  In  the 
bush,  watched  the  bombs  drop,  then  con- 
tinued  on   their  way. 

STATISTICS    KXPOUTCD    tMXrrOkXD 

There  was  a  high  sortie  rate  and  a  large 
consumption  of  bombs  but.  indications  were 
that  statistics  were  doctored  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  Washington  that  the  planes  were 
dropping  their  ordnsjice  on  primary  targets 
In  North  Vietnam. 

The  Nltze  study  reached  conclusions,  after 
3 "4  years  of  bombing,  that  were  similar  to  the 
predictions  laid  down  by  top-secret  study 
groups  m  1963  and  early  1964  One  of  these 
was  an  interagency  task  force,  the  Vietnam 
Working  Oroup,  headed  by  William  H.  Stil- 


llvan.  currently  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  East  Asian  Affairs 

Simultaneously,  high-level  officials  were 
meeting  periodically  In  the  Pentagon's  war 
game  rooms  to  play  "Sigma  games,  "  the  de- 
vising of  possible  US  bombing  strategies, 
likely  North  Vietnamese  counterstrategles. 
and  U.S.  counter-counterstrategles 

The  officials  were  split  Into  a  Red  Team.  " 
headed  by  Marshall  Oresn.  assistant  secretai^ 
of  state  for  East  Asian  affairs,  matched 
against  a  blue  team  "  that  consisted  of  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy.  then  President  Johnson's  na- 
tional security  adviser;  his  brother.  William, 
from  the  State  Department,  and  Oenerals 
Earle  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Air  Porce  chief 
of  staff 

TH«T   PLAN    HANOI  SOLES 

It  was  Oreen's  team,  playing  the  roles  of 
Hanoi's  leaders,  which  suggested  putting  ci- 
vilians on  the  airfield  runways 

Separately,  the  Sullivan  task  force  and  the 
Sigma  players  reached  similar  conclusions  In 
the  spring  of  1964,  North  Vietnam  would  be 
able  to  withstand  aerial  punishment  and  ex- 
pand Its  aid  to  guerrillas  In  the  south.  Bomb- 
ing the  north  would  Improve  the  morale  of 
the  people  there,  not  break  their  will,  and 
the  United  States  would  Inherit  the  Image 
In  the  world  of    "bully  " 

While  documenting  a  case  against  strategic 
bombing,  the  Sullivan  committee  recom- 
mended Rolling  Thunder  on  other  grounds 
Its  report  said  "We  must  prove  to  the 
world  US  determination  to  oppose  Com- 
munist expansion" 

The  Johnson  administration  debated 
through  much  of  election  year  1964  whether 
to  institute  bombing  lalds  on  North  Viet- 
nam— but  by  November  the  question  had  be- 
come one  of  how  much  bombing  to  do. 

axpSiSAi,  sAiDs  DBcmko  tn>oN 

On  Dec.  1,  the  Pentagon  documents  reveal. 
Mr  Johnson  decided  to  begin  with  reprisal 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  In  retaliation  for 
Communist  action  in  the  south,  and  then  to 
gradually  escalate  the  attacks 

The  United  States,  In  February,  launched 
two  large-scale  reprisal  raids  against  the 
north,  responding  to  a  Viet  Cong  assault 
on  the  US.  milltai^  advisers"  compound  at 
Pleiku 

On  Peb  13 — following  more  than  a  year 
of  planning,  but  appearing  to  respond  to 
immediate  Communist  attacks — Mr.  Johnson 
formally  approved  the  start  of  continuous 
Rolling  Thunder  raids.  Those  raids  actual- 
ly began  on  March  3. 

It  became  clear  early  that  North  Viet- 
nam was  not  suffering  severely  under  the 
raids,  government  documents  reveal  Even 
before  Rolling  Thunder  started.  Defense  Sec 
Robert  S  McNamara  complained  that  the 
previous  retaliatory  strikes  "left  the  targets 
relatively  unimpaired." 

As  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  continued 
to  deteriorate,  a  debate  broke  out  about  what 
should  be  done  The  US  commander  In  South 
Vietnam,  Gen  William  C  Westmoreland,  re- 
quested permission  to  allow  US  troops  to 
light  offensively  US  Ambfwsador  Maxwell 
Taylor  wanted  the  President  to  end  the  limi- 
tation that  no  bombing  could  take  place 
north  of  the  19th  Parallel 

On  March  19.  1966.  President  Johnson  com- 
promised— he  rejected  proposals  for  a  US 
ground  combat  role,  but  agreed  to  expand 
the  air  war. 

He  shifted  the  purpose  of  the  bombing  on 
that  date — from  the  bombing  of  fixed  targets 
to  the  Interdiction  of  supplies  This  signaled 
the  end  of  purely  psychological  bombing 
and  the  beginning  of  bombing  supplies  head- 
ing south. 

A   MESSAGE  OF   DrTESMINATION 

Westmoreland  told  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  the  new  bombing  program  "by  Inter- 
rupting the  flow  of  consumer  goods  to  ( North 


Vietnam)  would  carry  to  the  (North  Viet- 
namese) man  In  the  street,  with  minimum 
loss  of  life,  the  message  of  US  determina- 
tion." 

The  Air  Force,  according  to  Pentagon  doc- 
uments, urged  raids  on  Hanoi,  but  Mr  John- 
son ruled  that  out.  McNamara  and  the  Presi- 
dent retained  tight  control  over  target  selec- 
tion, although  the  Nltze  study  later  showed 
that  the  targets  were  not  always  being  hit. 

With  pressures  on  him  from  Assistant  De- 
fense Sec  John  McNaughton  to  commit 
ground  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and  con- 
trary pressures  from  CIA  director  John  Mc- 
Cone  and  Ambassador  Taylor  to  escalate  air 
strikes.  Mr  Johnjion  ordered  his  key  advisers 
to  an  April  30  conference  at  Honolulu. 

Secret  documents  reveal  that  the  conferees 
agreed — less  than  two  months  after  the  on- 
set of  the  Rolling  Thunder  raids — that  the 
Communists  were  '"not  going  to  capitulate 
or  oome  to  a  point  acceptable  to  us  in  less 
than  six  months" 

McNamara  and  McNaughton,  In  a  memo  of 
their  own  prepared  at  the  time,  said  ""this  Is 
because  settlement  will  come  as  much  oc 
more  from  VC  failure  In  the  south  as  from 
(North  Vietnamese)  pain  In  the  north,  and 
that  It  will  take  perhaps  a  year  or  two, 

to  demonstrate  VC  failure  In  the  south  " 

Despite  the  admission  that  the  war  could 
not  be  won  through  air  power  in  the  north, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  bombing  should 
continue,  but  decided  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease US.  troop  strength  by  83,000  men 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  34,  1971] 

DlKM's     Poignant     Last     Call     to     Lodcx 

Revealed 

(By  David  Kraalow) 

Washington  —The  transcript  of  the  last 
conversation  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam  had  with  any  American  Is  the 
poignant  centerpiece  of  the  Pentagon's  secret 
reconstruction  of  the  coup  against  Diem  on 
Nov  1.  1963,  and  his  assassination  the  fol- 
lowing day 

At  4  30  pm  on  Nov  1.  several  hours  after 
some  generals  and  the  units  they  commanded 
launched  the  rebellion  in  Saigon,  Diem  tele- 
phoned VS.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Jr    from  the  presidential  palace. 

Diem  was  under  siege  Coup  forces  and 
the  palace  guard  were  flghang.  The  rebel 
generals  had  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Diem  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  head 
of  the  secret  police,  and  had  promised  them 
safe  conduct  out  of  the  country 

The  United  States  was  Implicated  In  the 
coup  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  had  pledged  noninterference 
to  the  rebels. 

"Apparently, •■  the  Pentagon  study  reports, 
we    had    put    full    confidence   In    the   coup 
committee's   offers   of   safe   conduct    to   the 
brothers." 

SOLE    TO    CONCEAL 

It  was  against  this  background  that  a 
desperate  Diem  telephoned  Lodge  to  deter- 
mine where  the  United  States,  which  had 
virtually  guaranteed  the  Diem  regime's  sur- 
vival  for   nine  years,  stood   In   the  coup. 

Lodge's  role  was  to  conceal  that  American 
officials  had  been  In  close  contact  with  the 
coup  plotters  for  some  time  and  to  conceal 
the  US.  government's  position  that  the  coup 
was  desirable  If  it  could  succeed. 

The  following  conversation  ensued: 

Diem:  '"Some  units  have  made  a  rebellion 
and  I  want  to  know  what  Is  the  attitude  of 
theU.S.?  ■ 

NOTES    TIME    DIITEKENCE 

Lodge:  "I  do  not  feel  well  enough  In- 
formed to  be  able  to  tell  you.  I  have  heard 
the  shooting,  but  am  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts.  Also  It  Is  4  30  a.m.  In  Washington 
and  the  US  government  cannot  possibly 
have  a  view." 
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Diem:  "But  you  must  have  some  general 
Ideas.  After  all.  I  am  a  chief  of  state.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duly.  I  want  to  do  now  what 
duty  and  good  senses  require.  I  believe  In 
duty  above  all  " 

Lodge:  "You  have  certainly  done  your 
duty.  As  I  told  you  only  this  morning.  I  ad- 
mire your  courage  and  your  great  contribu- 
tions to  your  country  No  one  can  lake  away 
from  you  the  credit  for  all  you  have  done 
Now  I  am  worried  about  your  physical 
safety.  I  have  a  report  that  those  In  charge 
of  the  current  activity  offer  you  and  your 
brother  safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  if 
you  resign    Had   you   heard   this?" 

URGED    TO    CALL 

Diem:  "No  (and  then  after  a  pause)  You 
have  my  telephone  number  ' 

L.odge:  "Yes  If  I  can  do  anything  for  your 
physical  safety,  please  call  me" 

Diem:     "I  am  trying  to  reestablish  order." 

That  was  the  last  Lodge  or  any  other 
American  heard  from  Diem,  according  to 
the  Pentagon  study 

During  the  night  Diem  and  his  brother  es- 
caped from  the  palace  through  one  of  the 
secret  underground  exits  connected  to  the 
sewer  system,  the  study  says  They  were  met 
by  a  Chinese  friend  who  took  them  to  his 
home  in  Cholon.  a  section  of  Saigon  There 
the  brothers  spent  their  last  night 

At  6:50  am  Nov  2,  after  twice  receiving 
assurances  of  safe  departure  from  South 
Vietnam  In  telephone  conversations  with  the 
Joint  general  staff  headquarters  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  Diem  and  Nhu  surren- 
dered unconditionally  at  a  Catholic  church 

Shortly  thereafter,  while  en  route  In  the 
back  of  an  armored  personnel  carrier  to  the 
general  staff  headquarters,  they  were  assassi- 
nated. 

"The  news  of  the  brutal  and  seemingly 
pointless  murder  of  Diem  and  Nhu  was 

received  In  Washington  with  shock  and  dis- 
may," the  Pentagon  study  noted  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  reportedly  personally 
stunned  .  p€u-ticularly  In  view  of  the 
heavy  U.S.  involvement  In  encouraging  the 
coup  leaders 

•'Thus,  the  nine-year  rule  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  came  to  a  sudden  bloody  and  perma- 
nent end.  and  US  policy  In  Vietnam 
plunged  Into  the  unknown,  our  complicity 
In  the  coup  only  heightening  our  responsi- 
bilities and  our  commitment  In  this  strug- 
gling leaderless  land 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  24,  1971) 
U.S    Rejected    First    Virr-PvLLoirr    Advice: 

Key  Rcsk  Aide  Spurned  bt  Top  Kennedy 

CoDNcn. 

(By  Stuart  H.  Loory) 

Washington.— Advised  for  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States  faced  a  can't-wln 
situation  In  the  Vietnam  war.  President  John 
F.  Kennedys  National  Security  Council  In 
August.  1»63  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  a  State  Department  expert  on  Vietnam  to 
pxill  out  honorably,  the  Pentagon's  top- 
secret  history  of  the  war  shows 

Instead  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  put 
down  such  talk  from  one  of  his  subordinates 
as    "speculative.'    saying: 

"It  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  start 
on  the  firm  basis  of  two  things — that  we 
will  not  pull  out  of  'v'letnam  until  the  war 
Is  won,  and   that   we   will   not   run  a  ooup" 

RUSK    OVERBTLED    ASSISTANT 

The  expert  overruled  by  Rusk  was  Paul 
M  Kattenburg.  then  head  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Vietnam  Working  Group  who 
had  dealt  with  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam  for  10  years.  Then-Vlce-Presl- 
dent  Lyndon  B  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  among  other 
Important  officials,  backed  Rusk's  view,  the 
account  says. 

The  report  on  the  session,  held  at  the  State 
Department  and  chaired  by  Rusk  In  Mr 
Kennedy's  absence.  Is  contained  in  a  memo- 


randum written  by  Marine  Maj  Gen.  Victor 
C  Krulak.  then  the  Pentagon's  top  expert 
on  countennsurgency 

Krulak's  memorandum  is  Included  m  pre- 
viously unpublished  sections  of  the  rei>ort 
that  "The  Times  has  obtained  The  sections 
are  from  the  same  Pentagon  study  that  was 
the  subject  of  previous  stories  In  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post  and  Boston 
Globe  It  was  prepared  by  a  team  of  Penta- 
gon analysts  under  a  directive  from  Mc- 
Namara in  1968  The  analysts  had  access  to 
documents  only  on  file  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment The  analysts  did  not  have  access 
to  the  complete  files  at  the  White  House  or 
State  Department 

The  meeting  Krulak  describes  was  called 
as  a  where-do-we-go-from-here"  session 
after  a  group  of  Saigon  generals  failed  to 
bring  off  a  coup  against  the  Increasingly  un- 
popular regime  headed  by  Diem 

The  meeting  was  a  key  session  in  the  i>e- 
rlod  from  May  to  November.  1963,  during 
which  non-Communist  opposition  to  the 
Diem  regime  grew  rapidly  and  eventually 
boiled  over  into  the  overthrow  of  Diem  and 
the  assassination  of  him  and  his  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  on  Nov   3 

During  the  National  Security  Council  ses- 
sion, Kattenburg  advanced  the  suggestion 
that.  In  Krulak's  words.  "At  this  Juncture 
It  would  be  better  for  us  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  get  out  honorably" 

The  complete  text  of  Krulak's  report  on 
Kattenburg's  presentation  said 

"Mr  Kattenburg  stated  that  as  recently 
as  last  Thursday  it  was  the  belief  of  Am- 
bassador (Henry  Cabot)  Lodge  <Jr  )  that. 
If  we  undertake  to  live  with  this  repressive 
regime,  with  its  bayonets  at  every  street 
corner  and  its  transparent  negotiations  with 
puppet  bonzes  (Buddhist  monks i  we  are 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  country  in  six 
months. 

WOULD    NOT    SEPARATE 

"He  stated  that  at  this  Juncture  It  would 
be  better  for  us  to  make  the  decision  to  get 
out  honorably  He  went  on  to  say  that,  hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  Diem  for  10  years 
he  was  deeply  disappointed  In  him.  saying 
that  he  will  not  separate  from  his  brother 
It  was  Kattenburg's  view  that  Diem  will  get 
little  support  from  the  military  and.  as  time 
goes  on,  he  will  get  less  and  less  support  and 
the  country  will  go  steadily  downhill 

"Gen  (Maxwell  D  )  Taylor  {then  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  i  asked  what 
Kattenburg  meant  when  he  said  that  we 
would  be  forced  out  of  Vietnam  within  six 
months  Kattenburg  replied  that  in  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  as  people  see  we  are  losing 
the  war,  they  will  gradually  go  to  the  other 
side  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  leave 

NOLTtNC     DISAGREES 

"'Ambassador  ( Frederick  i  Nolting  (who 
had  Just  left  his  post  in  Saigon  to  be  re- 
placed by  Lodge)  exoressed  general  disagree- 
ment with  Mr  Kattenburg  He  said  that  the 
unfavorable  activity  which  motivated  Kat- 
tenburg's remarks  was  confined  to  the  city 
and.  while  city  support  of  Diem  Is  doubtless 
low  now.  It  is  not  greatly  so  He  said  that  it 
is  Improper  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
done  a  tremendous  job  toward  winning  the 
Vietnam  war  working  with  the  same  im- 
perfect, annoying  government   " 

Rusk  dismissed  the  view  and  McNamara 
agreed  Rusk  then  went  on  to  say  there  was 
"good  proof  "  in  Krulak's  term,  that  the  war 
was  being  won  Lyndon  Johnson  agreed,  say- 
ing that  "from  both  a  practical  and  a  po- 
litical viewpoint,  it  would  be  a  disaster  to 
pull  out,  that  we  should  stop  playing  cops 
and  robbers  and  get  back  to  talking  straight 
to  the  GVN  (Saigon  government)  and  that 
we  should  once  again  go  about  winning  the 
war." 

SHARPLY    critical 

The  Pentagon  report  on  the  meeting  was 
shar^ily  critical  of  the  deliberations  It  spoke 
of  the  officials'    "rambling  inability  to  focus 


the  problem.  Indeed  to  reach  common  agree- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  problem."' 

The  report  continues: 
More  importantly  however  the  meeting 
Is  the  first  recorded  occasion  In  which  some- 
one followed  to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
negative  analysis  of  the  situation — 1  e  .  that 
the  war  could  not  be  won  with  the  Diem 
regime,  yet  its  removal  would  leave  such 
political  Instability  as  to  foreclose  success 
in  the  war.  for  the  first  time  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  U.S  should  be  considering 
methods  of  honorably  disengaging  Itself 
from  an  irretrievable  situation. 

"The  other  alternative,  not  fully  appre- 
ciated until  the  year  following  was  a  much 
greater  US  Involvement  In  and  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  war.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  negative  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  political  situation  on  war  effort  was 
not  shared  by  McNamara.  Taylor  Krulak  nor 
seemingly  by  Rusk 

The  documents  accompanying  the  account 
of  the  precoup  period  show  that  Katten- 
burg's gloomy  assessment  of  the  situation 
dovetailed  with  the  views  expressed  by  South 
Vietnamese  Gen  Duong  Van  Mlnh,' known 
as  Big  Mlnh,  m  secret  contacts  with  Lodge. 

In  mld-Sepiember,  1963,  when  the  Ameri- 
can high-level  military  assessment  of  the 
war  against  the  Viet  Cong  was  rosy  Lodge 
cabled  President  Kennedy 

"I  doubt  that  a  public  relations  package 
will  meet  needs  of  situation  which  seems 
particularly  grave  to  me,  notably  in  light  of 
Gen  Big  Mlnhs  opinion  expressed  very  pri- 
vately yesterday  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
steadily  gaining  in  strength  have  more  of 
the  population  on  their  side  than  has  the 
GVN,  that  arrests  are  continuing  and  that 
the  prisons  axe  full:  that  more  and  more 
students  axe  going  over  to  the  Viet  Oong: 
that  there  Is  great  graft  and  corruption  in 
the  Vietnamese  administration  of  our  aid: 
and  that  the  Heart  of  the  Army  is  not  in 
the  war'  All  this  by  Vietnamese  No  1,  gen- 
eral Is  now  echoed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thuan,  who  wants  ic  leave  the  (X)untry." 

CONFLICTS    PERVADE 

Conflicts  and  huge  gaps  In  the  Informa- 
tion reaching  Washington  pervade  the  re- 
port of  the  May-November.  1963  period  Not 
only  had  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
report  Indicates,  failed  to  see  the  deteriora- 
tion In  the  war  efforts;  it  did  not  recognize 
the  growing  signs  in  the  spring  of  1963  that 
the  Diem  regime  was  losing  the  8upp>ort  of 
the  people 

Nhu,  the  head  of  the  secret  police  and 
Important  strategic  hamlet  program,  was 
growing  more  and  more  dominant  over  his 
brother,  the  president    the  report  notes 

POWEB   OBSESSION 

Nhus  wife,  the  report  says,  was  developing 
a  pKDwer  obsession  of  her  own. 

The  regime  was  growing  more  Isolated 
from  the  people 

These  facts  were  not  comprehended  by 
U  S  officials  at  the  time  Instead,  the  line 
was  typically  expressed  In  a  briefing  for  Mc- 
Narama  at  a  strategy  conference  In  Hono- 
lulu in  May  The  paper  reed 

"The  overall  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  Im- 
proving And  the  military  sector  of  the  coun- 
terlnsurgency,  we  are  winning  Evidences  of 
improvement  are  clearly  visible,  as  the  com- 
bined Impact  of  the  programs  which  Involve 
a  long  lead  time  begins  to  have  effect  on  the 
Viet  C-ong." 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon  were  beginning  to  deteriorate 
to  the  point  where  those  matters,  rather 
than  the  war,  began  to  preoccupy  both  capi- 
tals 

BIRTHDAY    CELEBRAnON 

The  train  of  events  leading  to  the  Diem 
regime's  downfall  and  the  following  escala- 
tion Of  the  American  involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  war  began  on  May  8  1963,  at  a 
celebration  of  Buddha's  birthday  in  the  an- 
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cient  city  of  Hue.  where  the  Buddhuts  were 
derytng  a  government  ban  on  the  flying  of 
religious  flags 

The  ban  had  been  put  Into  effect  by  the 
government  after  such  flAgs  were  similarly 
flown  in  Hue  a  month  earlier  at  a  ceremo- 
ny commemorating  the  36th  anniversary  of 
Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc,  the  Roman  Catholic  primate 
In  Vietnam.  Thuc  waa  Dlems  brother  and  a 
cloee  adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese  presi- 
dent. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diem  family  took  the 
Buddhist  flag-flying  as  an  affront.  A  Catholic 
deputy  province  chief  ordered  hla  troops  to 
Are  to  disperse  the  crowd.  Nine  were  Wiled. 
Including  some  children  Armored  vehicles 
allegedly  crushed  some  in  the  crowd. 

The  Diem  government  released  a  statement 
tUat  the  disorder  was  started  by  a  Viet  Cong 
grenade  and  that  victims  had  l>een  crushed 
In  a  stampede 

The  next  day.  more  tban  10,000  Buddhists 
In  Hue  took  part  in  a  protest,  beginning  the 
long  series  of  BuddJhlst  protests  that  includ- 
ed the  now-famous  self-immolations  of  Bud- 
dhist monks  in  South  Vietnam's  cities. 

At  first  Diem  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
Buddhists  and  then,  on  June  18.  he  reached 
an  agreement  that  he  subsequently  refused 
to  carry  out.  In  this  reversal,  he  was  prodded 
by  NHu  and  hla  wife,  who  referred  to  a  sui- 
cide at  one  point  as  a  "barbecue." 

By  July,  an  American  national  Intelligence 
estimate — ttie  combined  best  Judgment  of  all 
American  fact-finding  agencies — foresaw  a 
summer  of  demonstrations  and  possible  non- 
Communist  coup  attempt  against  Diem  If  he 
made  no  effort  to  conciliate  the  Buddlilsts 
But  the  OS  mission  In  Saigon,  the  study 
says,  failed  to  see  tbe  realiun  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  says: 

"The  explanation  of  how  the  U  S  mission 
became  detached  from  the  realities  of  the 
political  situation  in  Saigon  in  August.  1963. 
Is  among  the  moet  ironic  and  tragic  of  our 
entire  involvement  in  Vietnam  " 

Despite  tough  talks  from  Ambassador  E- 
brldge  Durbrow  in  the  late  IQSOs  and  up  to 
1961.  Diem  had  learned,  the  study  says,  "that 
the  US  was  oommltted  to  him  as  the  only 
Vietnamese  leader  capable  of  rallying  his 
country  to  defeat  the  Communists." 

He  began  to  ignore  Durbrow  "with  relative 
impunity."  the  study  says.  "He  became  adept 
at  playing  the  role  of  offended  lover." 

Ehirbrow  grew  Increasingly  cut  off  from 
the  presidential  palace  Mr  Kecmedy  ap- 
pointed Noltlng  to  replace  him  In  1961  and 
Noltlng.  trying  a  different  approach,  ap- 
peased Diem 

"Both  tactics  failed,"  the  study  says,  "be- 
cause of  the  American  commitment.  No 
amount  of  pressure  of  suasion  was  likely  to 
be  effective  In  getting  Diem  to  adopt  Ideas 
or  (xjlicles  which  he  did  not  find  to  his  lik- 
ing since  we  had  communicated  our  unwill- 
ingness to  consider  the  ultimate  sanction — 
withdraw  of  support  for  his  regime  We  had 
ensnared  ourselves  In  a  powerless,  no-alter- 
natlves  policy. 

"The  denouncement  of  this  policy,  the  ulti- 
mate failure  of  all  our  efforts  to  coerce,  cajole 
and  coax  Diem  to  be  something  other  than 
the  mandarin  he  was,  came  In  the  midnight 
attack  on  the  pagodas." 

Unable  to  coax  Diem  into  reforms,  neither 
could  the  United  States  withdraw  support 
from  him  because  of  the  "pwiatlcal  instabil- 
ity and  erosion  of  the  war  effort,"  the  study 
says 

A',  a  White  House  meeting  in  early  July, 
President  Kennedy  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  coup  with  Undersecretary  of  State 
George  Ball:  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  undersec- 
retary for  political  affairs,  McOeorge  Bundy. 
White  House  national  security  affairs  adviser: 
Roger  HUsman.  assistant  secretary  of  sute 
for  Far  Eastern  affairs,  and  Michael  Porrestal, 
a  member  of  Bundy's  staff 

The  group  agreed,  according  to  a  Hiinmitr) 
memorandum,    "that   it   would   not   b«   pos- 
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•Ible"  to  get  rid  of  the  Nhus,  Hilsman  said  a 
coup  would  "most  likely"  result  In  a  clvU  war 
In  Vietnam — a  civil  war  that  would  take 
place  alongside  the  fight  agalnat  the  Viet 
Cong  Insurgency. 

The  White  House  session  appears  to  be  the 
first  time  that  a  coup  was  considered  at  the 
highest  level  In  Washington 

Meanwhile,  optimistic  reports  continued  to 
flow  from  the  field  Gen  Krulak  reported  that 
the  political  strife  had  not  hurt  the  war  ef- 
fort. But  American  correspondents  in  Saigon 
were  reporting  the  situation  differently  and 
the  Pentagon  study  says  those  newspaper  ac- 
couau  were,  "in  retrospect,  nearer  the  real- 
ity- 
It  cites,  as  typical,  a  dispatch  by  David  Hal- 
berstam  to  the  New  York  Times  on  Aug.  15 
"presenting  a  very  negative  appraisal  of  the 
war  in  the  DelU."  The  study's  retrospective 
view  of  Halberstams  work  Is  u-onlc.  since  Mr 
Kennedy  In  October.  1983.  suggested  to  the 
New  York  Times'  management  that  Halber- 
Btam  be  assigned  elsewhere  The  N.Y.  Times 
refused  to  do  so 

NOLTOJO  RKPUICED 

During  the  summer  President  Kennedy  re- 
placed Noltlng  with  Lodge,  who  had  had  long 
experience  In  Southeast  Asia.  While  the  new 
ambassador  was  preparing  to  go  to  hu  poet, 
Nhu  arranged  the  famous  Aug.  21  raids  on  the 
pagcdas  in  Saigon,  Hue  and  all  the  other  ma- 
jor cities.  The  buildings  were  ransacked 
More  than  1.400  monks  were  arrested.  30 
were  injured  or  wounded  In  Saigon's  Xa  Lol 
pagoda  alone. 

The  raids  were  carried  out  by  Special 
Forces  troops,  trained  by  the  United  SUtes 
government,  and  Nhu's  combat  police,  al- 
though Nhu  contrived  In  a  number  of  ways 
to  make  it  appear  as  If  the  army  had  con- 
ducted them 

KEPT    IN    DARK 

The  American  Embassy  was  kept  in  the 
dark,  though  the  American  correspondents 
learned  of  the  impending  action 

"It  was  several  days  before  the  US.  Mis- 
sion in  Saigon  and  officials  In  Washington 
could  piece  together  what  had  happened," 
the  Pentagon   study   notes. 

Not  only  were  the  raids  a  major  challenge 
to  the  Buddhists  by  the  Catholic  Diem  re- 
gime, they  also  were  an  affront  to  Lodge. 
He  went  immediately  to  Saigon  to  take  up 
his  new  post,  arriving  the  day  after  the 
raids. 

That  same  day,  the  study  notes.  South 
Vietnamese  generals  made  their  first  in- 
quiries about  U.S.  reaction  to  a  possible  coup 
against  Diem,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
puzalement  over  why  the  Americana  were 
blaming  the  Army  for  tbe  raids. 

CABLES    WASHINGTON 

Lodge  cabled  Washington  implicating  Nhu 
as  the  organizer  of  the  raids,  noting  the 
Inquiries  from  the  generals  and  asking  for 
Instructions  on  Aug.  24,  which  was  a  Satur- 
day 

HUsman,  Harrlman,  Ball  and  Forrestal 
moved  quickly  and  decisively,  giving  ap- 
proval for  American  support  of  a  coup.  As  It 
happened,  most  of  the  top-level  members 
of  the  government  were  out  of  town 

The  Hilsman  group's  cable  to  Lodge  said 

"It  Is  now  clear  that  whether  military 
proposed  martial  law  or  whether  Nhu  tricked 
them  Into  tt.  Nhu  took  advantage  of  its 
Imposition  to  smash  pagodas  with  police 
and  special   forces  loyal   to   him.   thus 

placing  onus  on  military  In  eyes  of  world 
and  Vietnamese  people  Also  clear  that  Nhu 
has  maneuvered  himself  into  commanding 
position 

"US.  government  cannot  tolerate  situa- 
tion In  which  power  lies  in  Nhus  hands. 
Diem  must  be  given  chance  to  rid  himself 
of  Nhu  and  his  coterie  and  replace  them  with 
best  military  and  political  personalities  avail- 
able. 


RIPLACSMKNT    SUOCISm) 

If  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts.  Diem  re- 
mains obdurate  and  refuses,  then  we  must 
face  possibility  that  Diem  himself  cannot 
be  preserved 

You  may  also  tell  appropriate  mili- 
tary commanders  we  will  give  them  direct 
support  m  any  Interim  period  of  breakdown 
central    government    mechanism 

"Concurrently  with  above,  ambassador  and 
country  team  should  urgenUy  examine  all 
possible  alternative  leadership  and  make  de- 
tailed plans  as  to  how  we  might  bring  Dlem's 
replacement  If  this  should  become  neces- 
sary 

Lodge  quickly  endorsed  the  strong  posl- 
tlon.  proposing  even  not  to  bother  with  a  final 
approach  to  Diem.  He  cabled  Washington: 

"Believe  ti^  chances  of  Diem  meeting  our 
demands  are  virtually  nil  At  the  same  time 
by  making  them  we  give  Nhu  chance  to 
forestall  or  block  action  by  military.  Risk, 
we  believe,  is  not  worth  taking,  with  Nhii 
in  control  combat  forces  Saigon  Therefore, 
we  propose  to  go  straight  to  generals  with 
our  demands,  without  Informing  Diem. 
Would  tell  them  we  preferred  have  Diem 
without  Nhu  but  It  Is.  In  effect,  up  to  them 
whether  to  keep  him." 

pavorabuc   PaoSPXCTS 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  study,  CIA 
station  chief  John  Richardson  was  reporting 
that  prospects  of  a  coup  succeeding  were 
favorable  with  Big  Mlnh  emerging  as  the 
most  likely  postcoup  government  head. 

MeanwhUe.  two  CIA  agents — a  Lt.  Col. 
Coneln  and  a  Mr  Spera.  neither  of  whom  are 
further  Identified  In  the  study — made  con- 
tact with  the  generals. 

By  Monday.  Hilsman  reports,  McNamara, 
Gen  Taylor  and  McCone  began  to  have  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  supporUng  a  coup  By 
the  next  day.  Gen.  Paul  Harklns,  the  Amer- 
ican military  commander  In  Saigon,  reg- 
istered his  reservations,  cabling  Taylor: 

"In  my  opinion  as  things  stand  now  I  don't 
believe  there  Is  sufficient  reason  for  a  crash 
approval  on  our  part  at  this  time  " 

The  clash  in  views  between  Harklns  and 
Lodge  was  to  grow  to  the  point  that,  by  late 
October.  Harklns  was  complaining  to  higher 
military  authorities  that  Lodge  was  not  show- 
Ing  him  important  cable  trafflc  And  Lodge 
would  be  complaining  that  In  his  absence. 
Harklns  should  not  be  left  In  charge  of  the 
American  team. 

INDEPEVDENT    JtTOCMEIfT 

The  debate  within  the  National  Security 
Council  grew  "testy."  In  the  study's  word, 
and  concerned  President  Kennedy  so  much 
that  he  cabled  Harklns  and  Lodge  to  each 
submit  to  him  their  "independent  judg- 
ment,"  Lodge  replied 

"We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which 
there  Is  no  respMtctable  turning  back:  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government  There 
Is  no  turning  back  In  part  because  U.S.  pres- 
tige Is  already  publicly  committed  to  this  end 
In  large  measure  and  will  become  more  so  as 
the  facts  leak  out. 

"In  a  more  fundamental  sense,  there  Is  no 
turning  back  because  there  Is  no  possibility. 
In  my  view,  that  the  war  can  be  won  under 
a  Diem  administration,  still  less  than  Diem 
or  any  member  of  the  family  can  govern  tbe 
country  in  a  way  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
people  who  count,  i.e..  the  educated  class  in 
and  out  of  government  service  and  military — 
not  to  mention  the  American  people" 

Harklns  replied  that  Diem  should  be  given 
an  ultimatum  to  remove  Nhu  and  that  after 
that,  there  would  be  time  to  back  the  gen- 
erals. The  study  does  not  quote  Harklns  as  It 
does  Lodge. 

At  a  National  Security  Council  meeting, 
McNamara  backed  Harklns,  the  study  says, 
"but  the  issue  was  not  decided."  Rusk  cabled 
Lodge  about  presenting  the  ultimatum  Lodge 
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opposed  the  Idea,  not  wanting  to  make  any 
approach  to  Diem. 

Meanwhile,  the  abortive  coup  died  quietly. 
An  obscure  colonel  sought  out  a  CIA  officer 
on  Aug  30  and  reported,  according  to  the 
study,  "that  for  the  moment  the  plana  of  his 
group  had  stopped  because  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure was  too  great." 

wrrHotrr   polict 

Poignantly,  the  Pentagon  analysts  de- 
scribed the  situation  at  that  point: 

"Having  at  long  last  decided  to  seek  an 
alternative  to  the  Diem  regime  by  sanction- 
ing a  coup,  only  to  have  the  attempt  fall,  the 
U.S.  found  Itself  at  the  end  of  August,  1963, 
without  a  policy  and  with  most  of  Its  bridges 
burned." 

Not  part  of  the  Pentagon  study  was  a 
memorandum  from  Hilsman  to  Rusk,  declas- 
sified on  authority  of  President  Johnson  in 
1968.  In  It,  Hilsman  offered  several  scenarios 
for  dealing  with  EMem  and  Nhu,  including 
what  he  called  ""a  Ootterdammerung  In  the 
Palace"  with  US  support  of  leaders  of  the 
antl-Dlem  coup  and  destruction  of  the  palace 
"la  necessary  to  gain  \ictory.'" 

NEVEK     PRESENTED 

This  memorandum  was  prepared  for  the 
N.S.C.  meeting  In  which  Kattenburg  pre- 
sented his  Idea  for  honorable  withdrawal,  but 
Rusk  never  presented  the  Hilsman  memo  to 
the  NSC  for  consideration. 

In  September,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion fell  Into  a  long  period  of  soul-search- 
ing and  fact-finding.  The  month  began,  how- 
ever, with  a  statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  on  a 
television  news  show  reaffirming  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  help  the  Diem  regime  If 
Diem  would  change  personnel  and  develop 
policies  bringing  it  into  closer  contact  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

OPPOSES     WTTHDRAWAl, 

The  President  went  on  to  say,  however,  "1 
don't  agree  with  those  who  say  we  should 
withdraw.  That  would  be  a  great  mistake." 

In  Saigon,  Lodge  met  with  Nhu  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  promise  to  resign. 
Madame  Nhu  would  go  abroad,  he  promised, 
and  Archbishop  Thuc,  the  other  presidential 
brother,  would  leave  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, he  promised  gestures  would  be  made  to 
ease  Buddhist  tensions  and  a  prime  minister 
would  be  named  in  the  government  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  gesture.  Days  passed  with  noth- 
ing happening. 

CROWS     IMPATtENT 

Lodge  grew  Impatient,  the  study  says,  and 
his  cables  to  Washington  reflected  fears  that 
Nhu  was  secretly  dealing  with  Hanoi  and/or 
the  Viet  Cong  through  the  French  and  Polish 
ambassadors  In  Saigon 

Madame  Nhu  did  leave  on  her  trip  and 
Archbishop  Thuc  did  go  to  Rome  but  ar- 
rests of  students  by  the  regime  continued, 
the  study  says,  and  'stories  of  torture  and 
atrocities  began  to  circulate." 

Lodge  continued  to  remain  aloof  from 
Diem  despite  an  order  from  Washington  to 
make  contact  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
president. 

BACKS   KATTENBtTRO 

On  Sept.  6,  the  National  Security  Council 
met  In  Washington.  The  study  notes  that 
Hilsman,  In  his  book,  reported  that  Rot>ert 
F  Kennedy,  the  attorney  general,  picked  up 
the  Kattenburg  line.  According  to  HUsman: 

"As  he  (Kennedy)  understood  it,  we  were 
there  to  help  the  people  resisting  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  The  first  question  was 
whether  a  Communist  takeover  could  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted  with  any  government.  If  It 
could  not.  now  was  the  time  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  entirely  rather  than   waiting. 

"The  answer  was  that  It  could,  but  not 
with  a  Dlem-Nhu  government  as  It  was  now 
constituted;  we  owed  It  to  the  people  resist- 
ing Communism  In  Vietnam  to  give  Lodge 
enough  sanctions  to  bring  changes  that 
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would  permit  successful  resistance.  But  the 
basic  question  of  whether  a  CommunUt 
takeover  could  be  successfully  resisted  with 
any  government  had  not  been  answered,  and 
he  was  not  sure  that  anyone  had  enough 
Information  to  answer  it" 

KRULAK   DISPATCHED 

The  study  says:  "(Robert)  Kennedy's 
trenchant  analysis,  however,  did  not  guaran- 
tee a  .,  .  reappraisal  of  U.S.  policy  It  did 
stimulate  further  efforts  to  get  more  infor- 
mation   on   the  situation" 

President  Kennedy  sent  Krulak  and  Joseph 
Mendenhall,  a  foreign  service  officer  with  long 
experience  in  Vietnam,  to  South  Vietnam  to 
study  the  situation.  The  CIA  sent  its  own 
top-ranking  but  unidentified  man  to  make 
an  Independent  assessment. 

Krulak.  the  report  saj-s.  made  a  whirl- 
wind tour  of  all  four  corps  areas,  talking  to 
Harklns,  Lodge.  87  US  advisers  and  22  Viet- 
namese officers  Mendenhall  went  to  Saigon. 
Hue,  Da  Naiig  and  other  cities  talking  to  all 
Vietnamese  friends. 

Back  In  Washington,  both  reported  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  Security  CouncU, 
Krulak  optimistically.  Mendenhall  with  pes- 
simism. Krulak  said  the  war  was  being  won 
Impressively.  Mendenhall  said  it  could  not 
be  won  with  the  present  regime  Krulak  said 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  viewed  the 
Buddhist  crisis  with  detachment;  Menden- 
hall said  a  religious  war  threatened  Krulak 
said  news  of  Nhus  ouster  would  solve  prob- 
lems; Mendenhall  said  a  breakdown  of  clvU 
government  could  occur 

President  Kennedy  said:  "You  two  did 
visit  the  same  country,  didn't  you?" 

MeanwhUe.  a  similar  split  in  opinions  de- 
veloped In  the  American  Embassy  in  Sai- 
gon, the  study  notes.  Harklns.  Richard-^on 
and  the  director  of  the  aid  mission  argued 
that  the  war  effort  had  not  been  affected  by 
the  Buddhist  crisis  and  Diems  loss  of  pop- 
ular support  Lodge,  Mendenhall  and  John 
Mecklln,  United  States  Information  Agency 
director  in  Saigon,  argued  that  it  did 

By  mid-September,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration decided  not  to  fan  the  flames  of  the 
coup.  After  a  National  Security  CouncU  meet- 
ing, the  White  House  cabled  Lodge: 

ALSO      OPTIMISTIC 

"We  see  no  good  opportunity  for  action 
to  remove  present  government  In  immedi- 
ate future:  therefore,  as  your  most  recent 
message  suggests,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
apply  such  pressures  as  are  avaUable  to  se- 
cure whatever  modest  improvements  on  the 
scene  as  may  be  possible  .  .  .  such  a  course, 
moreover,  is  consistent  with  more  drastic 
effort  as  and  when  means  become  available" 
At  the  same  National  Security  CouncU 
meeting.  President  Kennedy  decided  to  es- 
calate the  level  of  fact-finders  going  to  Viet- 
nam. He  ordered  McNamara  and  Taylor  to 
make  a  trip  Like  Krulak,  they  returned 
with  an  optimistic  view  of  progress  against 
the  Viet  Cong.  They  noted  that  the  "serious 
political  tensions  In  Saigon"  (the  study's 
phrase)  could  "erode  the  favorable  mUltarv 
trend." 

In  Saigon,  McNamara  and  Lodge  called  on 
Diem  Although  authorized  by  Mr  Kennedy 
McNamara  did  not  ask  for  Nhu's  removal. 
Neither  did  he  and  Uxige  deliver,  as  they 
were  authorized  if  they  felt  wise,  a  tough 
letter  from  Mr   Kennedy  to  Diem 

McNamara  and  Taylor  reported  that  con- 
tinued American  pressures  on  Diem  would 
only  harden  the  regime's  attitudes,  the  study 
says.  But,  noUng  the  American  dilemma,  they 
reported  that  without  such  pressure  "past 
patterns  of  behavior"  would  continue, 

RECOMMENDS    REVIEW 

MUltarlly.  the  McNamara-Taylor  report 
recommended  that  Gen  Harklns  should  re- 
view the  war  effort  with  Diem  with  a  view  to- 
ward winning  the  war  throtighout  the  cotm- 


try  except  the  Mekong  Delta  area  bv  the  end 
of  1964    and  in  the  Delta  by  the  end  of  1965. 

The  two  further  proposed  withdrawing 
1,000  American  uoops  by  the  end  of  1663  Mr. 
Kennedy  approved  that  a-jthonzed  an- 
nouncement of  the  withdrawal  but  ordered 
that  Implementation  of  the  withdrawal  not 
be  announced 

In  the  wake  of  the  McNamarn-Taylor  re- 
port, the  Kennedy  administration  the  study 
noted,  settled  on  the  course  of  applying  pres- 
sure on  its  ally  In  Saigon  to  make  reforms 

Though  McNamara  and  Taylor  had  found 
no  evidence  of  a  coup  in  the  making,  such  a 
move  was  forming  And  on  Oct  2.  three  davs 
after  they  left  the  generals  once  again 
sought  out  American  officials  to  determine 
the  US  attitude  toward  the  prospective 
overthrow  of  Diem 

Coneln,  the  CIA  man  began  a  long  series 
of  contacts  with  the  generals  that  were  re- 
ported In  detail  by  Lodge  to  Washington 
Washington  Instructed  Lodge  to  react  this 
way : 

President  today  approved  recom- 
mendations that  no  initiative  should  now  be 
taken  to  give  any  active  covert  encourage- 
ment to  a  coup  There  should,  however,  be 
urgent  covert  effort  with  closest  security  un- 
der broad  guidance  of  ambassador  to  identify 
and  build  contacts  with  possible  alterna- 
tive leadership  as  and  when  it  appears 

"Essential  that  this  effort  be  totally  secure 
and  fully  deniable  and  separated  entirely 
from  normal  political  analysis  and  reporting 
and  other  activities  of  country  team.  We 
repeat  that  this  effort  is  not  to  be  aimed  at 
active  promotion  of  coup  but  only  at  sur- 
veU lance  and  readiness  " 

As  the  planning  progressed,  with  Lodge 
giving  no  discouragement,  a  hitch  developed 
when  Harklns  approached  one  of  the  gen- 
erals Involved  and  tried  to  discourage  the 
coup 

Asked  by  Lodge  about  this.  Harklns  re- 
plied, according  to  the  Pentagon  study,  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  Instructions  from 
Washington;  that  he  was  only  trying  to 
discourage  activities  by  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  that  would  hinder  the  effort  against 
the  Viet  Cong. 

A  South  VletnsLmese  general  later  com- 
plained to  Ooneln  that  Harklns"  discourage- 
ment had  forced  cancellation  of  plans  to 
stage  the  coup  on  Oct.  26,  a  Vietnamese  na- 
tional holiday. 

The  incident,  the  study  says,  "once  again 
highlighted  the  differing  outlooks  of  the 
ambassador  and  MACV  (American  MUltary 
Command)  and  underscored  lack  of  close 
coordination  between  them  "" 

The  South  Vietnamese  generals  distrusted 
Harklns  Lodge,  responsive  to  their  fears,  kept 
information  tc  himself    the  study  savs 

As  planning  progressed  Washington  began 
to  worry  more  and  more  about  Its  success  and 
ordered  Lodge  to  urge  a  go-slow  attitude  on 
the  generals,  the  study  says  Lodge  replied 
that  the  United  States  was  committed 

Harklns,  belatedly  learning  of  all  the  plan- 
ning, cabled  his  superiors: 

"I  would  suggest  we  not  try  to  change 
horses  too  quickly  That  we  continue  to  take 
persuasive  actions  that  will  make  the  horses 
change  their  course  and  methods  of  action. 
That  we  win  the  military  effort  as  quickly  as 
possible,  then  let  them  make  any  and  all 
changes  they  want. 

"After  all,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have 
backed  Diem  for  eight  long  hard  years  To 
me  it  seems  Incongruous  now  to  get  him 
down,  kick  him  around,  and  get  rid  of  him. 
The  U.S.  has  been  his  mother  superior  and 
father  confessor  since  he's  t)een  In  office  and 
he  has  leaned  on  us  heavUy  "" 

By  Oct  30  Harklns  was  disagreeing  with 
Lodge  to  such  a  great  extent  that  Lodge  was 
reporting  the  fact  in  his  cables  Lodge  was 
reporting  he  did  not  have  ""the  power  to  delay 
or  discourage  a  coup  "' 
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TELLS    U.S.    INTBUCST 

On  Oct  30.  still  nervous  about  tbe  possible 
failure  of  a  coup.  McOeorge  Bundy  cabled 
Lodge,  saying 

"Once  a  coup  under  responsible  leadership 
has  begun,  and  within  these  restrictions,  it  is 
la  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  govemnMnt  that 
It  should  succeed  •■ 

The  rest  of  the  cable  outlined  Instructions 
on  how  to  act  during  the  coup:  reject  all  ap- 
peals ror  Intervention  on  both  tides:  perform 
acts  agreeable  to  both  stdes  "tn  eTent  of  In- 
decisive contest,"  If  coup  falls,  give  asylum, 
on  Lodge's  discretion,  to  those  taking  part. 
But  they  should  seek  asylum  llrst  in  another 
embassy. 

NO     INTTMATT     KNOWIXDCE 

By  not  taking  steps  to  thwart  the  coup, 
the  United  Stales  had  acted  In  complicity 
with  the  generals.  But  nonetheless,  neither 
Lodge  nor  anyone  else  on  the  embassy  staff, 
according  to  the  study  and  the  documents, 
had  Intimate  knowledge  of  when  the  coup 
would  take  place 

A  day  after  Bundy's  cable  to  Lodge,  pre- 
liminary movements  by  the  plotters  to  se- 
cure their  forces  against  counterattack  were 
put  into  effect  On  Nov  l  the  coup  was  con- 
summated On  Nov  2.  Diem  and  Nhu  were 
assassinated. 

In  the  coup  aftermath,  Viet  Cong  activity 
heightened  But  more  worrisome,  according 
to  the  study,  there  were  indications  that  un- 
der Diem,  the  real  military  situation  had 
been  distorted  by  "regular  and  substantial 
classification  in  the  military  reporting  sys- 
tem "  The  situation  had  been  made  to  ap- 
pear less  serious  than  It  was  But  "as  time 
wore  on,  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
gravity  of  this  military  situation  displaced 
the  sanguine  prognoses" 

ANOTHCa     BCaSION 

Another  Honolulu  strategy  session  was 
planned  for  Nov  30  At  Honolulu,  the  con- 
ferees drafted  a  national  security  action 
memorandum  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  as  one  to  assist  the  people  and 
government  of  that  country  (South  Viet- 
nam) to  win  their  contest  against  the  e«- 
ternally  directed  and  supported  Communist 
conspiracy  " 

It  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  di- 
recting a  withdrawal  of  300  by  Dec  3  It  or- 
dered maintenance  of  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  new  regime  and.  In  the  study's 
words,  "plans  were  requested  for  clandestine 
operations  by  the  OVN  against  the  north 
and  also  for  operations  up  to  50  kilometers 
inside  Laos,  and  as  a  justiacatton  for  such 
measures  State  was  directed  to  develop  a 
strong  documented  case  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  degree  with  which  the  Viet 
Cong  is  controlled  sustained  and  supplied 
from  Hanoi,  through  Laos  and  other  chan- 
nels." 

PICKS   CP   BOaOKN 

It  was  a  harbinger  of  the  future  escalation, 
drafted  on  the  eve  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination. 

After  the  conference — and  the  assassina- 
tion— Lodge  flew  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  President  Johnson,  who  had  picked  up 
the  burden  The  national  security  action 
memo,  the  study  says,  "was  to  be  extremely 
short-lived  In  the  Jargon  of  the  bureaucracy. 
it  was  simply  overtaken  by  events.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  military  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam was  only  hinted  at  in  Honolulu 
Its  full  dimensions  would  rapidly  come  to 
light  m  the  remaining  weeks  of  1963  and 
force  high-level  reappraisals  by  year's  end. 

"But  probably  more  important,  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  Vietnamese  position  in  the 
countryside  and  the  rapid  collapse  of  the 
strategic  hamlet  program  were  to  confront 
the  fragile  new  political  structure  In  South 
Vietnam  with  difficulties  it  could  not  sur- 
mount and  to  set  olT  rivalries  that  would  ful- 
fill all  the  dire  predictions  of  political  Insta- 
bility made  by  men  before  Diem  s  fall  " 


i  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  26.  1971 ) 
A    Smau.    S-nrp    Leo    to    Asian    Land    Wa« — 
Pentagon   S-rtroT   Thxs   Decision   To   De- 
plot   Makings 

( By  Stuart  H.  Loory ) 

Washington —The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, without  extensive  consideration,  made 
a  watershed  decision  without  recognizing  it. 
that  ultimately  Involved  the  United  States 
In  a  land  war  in  Asia,  according  to  the  secret 
Pentagon  ktudy 

Gen  William  C  Westmoreland  and  Am- 
bassador Maxwell  D  Taylor  each  recognized 
the  significance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
small  step— the  deployment  of  3  500  marines 
in  March,  1966,  to  protect  the  growing  air 
base  at  Da  Nang 

The  American  press  corpts  In  Saigon  agreed 
that  the  move  was  pivotal,  but  Washington 
saw  It  only  as  a  step  limited  to  the  defense 
of  the  air  base 

WestmoreUnd  urged  the  decision  for  de- 
ployment on  Washington  TTsylor  had  strong 
reservations  about  It  and  went  along  reluc* 
tantly. 

MA  JOB  HtSTOaiCAI.  EVENT 

"The  landing  of  the  marines  at  Da  Nang 
was  a  watershed  event  In  the  history  of  the 
US  Involvement  In  Vietnam. •"  the  study  says 

It  represented  a  major  decision  made  with- 
out much  fanfare — and  without  much  plan- 
ning 

"Whereas  the  decision  to  begin  bombing 
North  Vietnam  was  the  product  of  a  year's 
discussion,  debate  and  a  lot  of  paper,  and 
whereas  the  consideration  of  pacification  pol- 
icies reached  Talmudlc  proportions  over  the 
years,  this  decision  created  less  than  a  ripple 

"  A  mighty  commandment  of  US  foreign 
policy— thou  Shalt  not  engage  In  an  Asian 
land  war — had  been  breached  Besides  Clnc- 
pac  (the  military  commander-in-chief  In  the 
Pacific)  and  Oen  Westmoreland  who  favored 
the  deployment.  Ambassador  Taylor  who  con- 
curred with  deep  reservation,  and  (John) 
McNaughton  (assistant  defense  secretary  for 
international  security  affairs),  who  appar- 
ently tried  to  add  a  monkey  wrench,  this  Is  a 
decision  without  faces 

The  seenung  ease  with  which  the  marines 
were  Introduced  and  the  mild  reaction  from 
Hanoi  served  to  facilitate  what  was  to  come 
It  also  weakened  the  position  of  those  who 
were  a  few  scant  months  later,  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  further  US  ground  combat 
forces   ' 

When  the  3  500  marines  were  sent  Into  Da 
Nang  there  was  little  thought  that  they 
would  presage  a  troop  buildup  that  would 
eventually  grow  to  more  than  540,000  men 
They  were  Intended  by  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  only  to  protect  the 
air  base  at  Da  Nang  against  mortar  and 
rocket  attacks  by  the  Viet  Cong 

At  that  time.  Da  Nang,  In  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam,  was  a  base  from 
which  the  first  of  the  bombing  raids  against 
North  Vietnam  were  being  fiown 

The  air  war  against  the  north  was  begun 
at  a  time  when  the  outlook  for  the  survival 
of  the  United  States-supported  Saigon  re- 
gime was  gloomy  from  almost  every  point  of 
view.  Indeed,  the  bombing  of  the  north  was 
begun,  according  to  the  study,  not  only  to 
raise  the  price  of  North  Vietnamese  partlcl- 
paUon  in  the  war  but  to  boost  the  morale  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  study  shows. 

Portions  of  the  study  which  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  has  obtained  and  which  were 
previously  unpublished,  show  that  Taylor,  a 
general  who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  taking  over  as 
ambassador  In  Saigon,  sought  to  warn  the 
Johnson  administration  of  the  dangers  of 
deploying  the  marines 

■EVBXSINO     POUCT 

"I  develop  grave  reservations  as  to  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  so  doing."  he  cabled  Wash- 
ington "Such  action  would  be  a  step  in  re- 
versing   long    standing    policy    of    avoiding 


oommltment  of  ground  combat  forces  In  8VN 
(South  Vietnam)  Once  this  policy  is 
breached,  it  win  be  very  difficult  to  hold 
line. 

•Once  It  becomes  evident  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  assume  such  new  responsibilities  one 
may  be  sure  that  GVN  (government  of  South 
Vietnam)  will  seek  to  unload  other  ground 
force  tasks  upon  us 

"Increased  number  of  ground  forces  In 
SVN  will  increase  poinu  of  friction  with 
local  population  and  create  conflicts  with 
RVNAP  (Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces) 
over  command  relationships  These  disad- 
vantages can  be  accepted  only  if  there  Is 
clear  and  unchallenged  need  which  can  be 
.satisfied  only  by  US   ground  forces 

The  use  of  marines  In  mobile  counter-VC 
(Viet  Cong)  operations  has  the  attraction  of 
giving  them  an  offensive  mission  and  one  of 
far  greater  appeal  than  that  of  mere  sutlc 
defense  However,  It  would  raise  many  serious 
problems  which  in  past  have  appeared  suf- 
ficiently formidable  to  lead  to  rejection  of 
use  of  US.  ground  troops  In  a  counterguer- 
rUla  role 

UNSUrTABLI    SOLDIEBS 

"White-faced  soldier  armed,  equipped  and 
trained  as  he  Is  (Is)  not  suitable  guerrilla 
fighter  for  Asian  forests  and  Jungles  French 
tried  to  adapt  their  forces  to  this  mission  and 
failed 

"I  doubt  that  US  forces  could  do  much 
better  There  would  be  ever  present  ques- 

tion of  how  foreign  soldier  would  dUtlnguUh 
between  a  VC  and  friendly  Vietnamese  farm- 
er When  I  view  this  array  of  difficulties.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  adhere  to  our 
past  policy  of  keeping  our  ground  forces  out 
of  direct  counter-Insurgency  role  " 

Virtually  everything  Taylor  propheslzed  In 
Vietnam  came  true  But  when  the  dire  pre- 
diction was  made.  It  fell  on  the  deaf  ears 
of  policy-makers  in  Washington. 

Taylor's  view,  according  to  the  study,  repre- 
sented a  change  In  his  attitude  from  the  pre- 
vious August  At  that  time.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair,  he  recommended  to 
Washington  the  landing  of  marines  at  Da 
Nang  to  beef  up  the  American  support  base 
and  defend  the  airfield 

At  that  time,  the  study  notes  In  a  footnote, 
"There  Is  no  agonizing  over  'white  faces, '  " 

ONLY    A    BECINNTNC 

Westmoreland  and  his  staff,  according  to 
the  study,  "saw  In  the  deployment  of  the 
marines  the  beginning  of  greater  things  to 
come  The    rapidity    with    which    the 

staff  followed  on  the  marine (s)  ,  .  .  with 
more  proposals  would  tend  to  back  up  such  a 
conclusion 

"It  seems  hardly  a  coincidence  that  Oen. 
(Harold  K  )  Johnson  (then  Army  chief  of 
staff)  Immediately  following  his  briefings  by 
MACV.  (American  Military  Command.  Viet- 
nam) returned  to  Washington  and  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  a  US, 
division  be  deployed  to  SVN.  "  the  study  says. 

However,  Insignificant  In  terms  of  grand 
strategy  the  move  seemed  in  Washington,  the 
American  press  corps  In  Saigon  viewed  it  as 
of  major  significance 

As  an  example,  the  study  quotes  a  dispatch 
from  Los  Angeles  Times  Saigon  correspond- 
ent Ted  Sell,  which  said,  on  March  10.  1965: 
"The  landing  of  the  two  Infantry  battalions 
Is  In  Its  own  way  a  far  more  significant 
act  than  were  earlier  attacks  of  US  air- 
planes, even  though  those  attacks  were 
directed  against  a  country — North  Vietnam — 
ostensibly  not  taking  part  In  the  direct  war." 

CALUTD    UNDESIKABLX 

Sell,  the  study  notes,  went  on  to  quote  a 
high  official  as  saying  that  the  deployment 
was  undesirable  "but  that  doesn't  mean  we 
won't  do  It" 

The  Pentagon  analysts  who  wrote  the  study 
could  not  determine  from  the  record  whether 
those  who  actually  planned  the  Marine  move 
(as   opposed    to    those    at    the    top    of    the 
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Johnson  administration  who  approved  it) 
really  meant  it  as  a  one-shot  proposition  to 
protect  the  base  or  as  the  wedge  In  the 
doorway  through  which  more  troops  would 
follow. 

"In  light  of  subsequent  events.  It  would 
be  facile  to  conclude  that  the  modest  Input 
of  some  3.500  marines  at  this  Juncture  pre- 
saged the  massive  buildup  of  U.S,  fighting 
power  In  Vietnam  which  brought  American 
military  strength  In  the  country  to  over 
180.000  by  the  end  of  1985, 

"Except  for  COMUS-MACV  (Westmore- 
land) who  did  see  it  as  a  first  step  and  wel- 
comed It  and  Ambassador  Taylor  who  saw 
It  as  an  unwelcome  first  step,  official  Wash- 
ington regarded  the  deployment  as  a  one- 
shot  affair  to  meet  a  specific  situation  " 

But  before  the  year  was  half  over,  the 
door  was  open  all  the  way  and  American 
combat  troops  were  pouring  Into  the  Asian 
land  war  In  ever-Increasing  numbers,  a  trend 
that  was  to  continue  for  the  next  four  year. 


(Prom    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch, 
June  25,  1971] 
McNamaba:        PAcmcATiON       a       Tktlxjvlt. — 
Despaibed     in     1966     or    Quick     Victort, 
Papers    Show 

Washington.  June  25. — Secret  Pentagon 
documents  obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
show  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  was  calling  the  pacification  pro- 
gram "a  bad  disappointment"'  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  massive  U.S.  build-up  la  Viet- 
nam began 

"Pacification  has  if  anything  gone  back- 
ward." he  said  In  a  memorandum  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

Faint  signs  of  development  of  national  po- 
litical Institutions  and  a  legitimate  civil 
government  had  not  filtered  down  to  province 
level  or  below,  he  wrote. 

"As  compared  with  two,  or  four,  years  ago. 
enemy  full-time  regional  forces  and  part- 
time  guerrilla  forces  are  larger:  attacks,  ter- 
rorism and  sabotage  have  Increased  In  scope 
and  Intensity:  more  railroads  are  closed  and 
highways  cut:  the  rice  crop  expected  to  come 
to  market  Is  smaller:  we  control  little.  If  any. 
more  of  the  population:  the  VC  (Viet  Cong) 
Infrastructure  thrives  In  most  of  the  coun- 
try, continuing  to  give  the  enemy  his  enor- 
mous Intelligence  advantage:  full  security 
exists  nowhere  (not  even  behind  the  U.S. 
marines'  lines  and  In  Saigon);  in  the  coun- 
tryside, the  enemy  almost  completely  con- 
trols the  night."  he  went  on. 

McNamara  gave  his  bleak  Judgment  In  pri- 
vate at  a  time  when  he  and  President  John- 
son were  speaking  confidently  In  public  of 
progress  being  made  In  the  American  mili- 
tary escalation  that  had  begun  In  the  spring 
of  1965, 

"I  see  no  reasonable  way  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  soon."  McNamara  wrote. 

He  told  Johnson  also  that  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
had  failed  to  stem  Infiltration  or  to  crack 
Hanoi's  morale 

He  proposed  leveling  off  the  troop  build- 
up at  470,000  and  holding  the  bombing  of 
the  north  at  Its  current  level  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  disagreed  strongly  on  both 
points,  the  d<x:uments  showed 

"In  essence,  we  find  ourselves — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Important  war  (for  the 
complicity  of  the  people)— no  better,  and  If 
anything,  worse  off."  McNamara  said,  com- 
paring the  situation  vinth  that  of  18  months 
earlier. 

"This  important  war  must  be  fought  and 
won  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  We  have 
known  this  from  the  beginning  But  the  dis- 
couraging truth  Is  that,  as  was  the  case  In 
1961  and  1963  and  1965,  we  have  not  found 
the  formula,  the  catalyst,  for  training  and 
Inspiring  them  Into  effective  action  " 

The  memorandum  was  quoted  In  full  In 
parts  of  a  Pentagon  history  of  the  United 


States  Involvement  In  Vietnam  obtained  by 
the  Post-Dispatch.  Although  other  parts 
quoted  by  other  newspapers  In  the  last  two 
weeks  have  been  described  as  top  secret, 
the  several  hundred  Xeroxed  pages  obtained 
by  the  Post-Dispatch  bore  no  security  clas- 
sification. 

Each  Xeroxed  page  had  a  blank  space  at 
the  bottom,  however,  where  a  strip  of  paper 
had  been  laid  over  the  place  where  a  se- 
curity label  usually  Is  stamped 

Elaborating  on  his  somber  appraisal,  Mc- 
Namara told  President  Johnson  that  enemy 
morale  had  not  been  broken. 

"'He  (the  enemy)  apparently  has  adjusted 
to  our  stopping  his  drive  for  military  vic- 
tory and  has  adopted  a  strategy  of  keeping 
us  busy  and  waiting  us  out  (a  strategy  of 
attrtting  our  national  will),"  McNamara 
wrote. 

He  said  that  the  one  thing  clearly  going 
for  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  over  the 
previous  year  was  the  large  number  of 
enemy  killed  In  action  In  the  big  military 
operations.  He  estimated  enemy  battle  deaths 
at  more  than  60,000  a  year. 

"The  Infiltration  routes  would  seem  to  be 
one-way  trails  to  death  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese," he  wrote  "Yet  there  Is  no  sign  of 
an  Impending  break  In  enemy  morale  and  It 
appears  that  he  can  more  than  replace  his 
loses  by  Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  and 
recruitment  In  South  Vietnam" 

The  narrative  history  by  unnamed  Penta- 
gon analysts  commented  that  McNamaras 
memorandum  was  a  clear  no  to  Oen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  then  the  U.S.  com- 
mander In  Saigon:  Adm.  U.S.  Grant  Sharp, 
then  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  their  proposals  for 
expanded  bombing  and  major  ground  force 
increases, 

"But  It  was  a  negative  with  a  difference," 
the  historian  said. 

Among  the  options  It  offered  was  Installa- 
tion of  a  counterlnflltratlon  barrier  across 
northern  South  Vietnam,  the  device  later 
known  as  the  McNamara  Line  Another  was 
an  Intensified  paclflcatlon  program  with  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  physical  security, 
to  be  provided  by  having  military  forces  re- 
main In  an  area  after  clearing  it  of  enemy 
troops. 

At  the  proper  time,  McNamara  said,  "I 
believe  we  should  consider  terminating 
bombing  in  all  of  North  Vietnam,  or  at  least 
In  the  northeast  zones,  for  an  Indefinite  peri- 
od In  connection  with  covert  moves  toward 
peace." 

On  a  bombing  halt.  McNamara  proposed 
that  '"without  fanfare,  conditions  or  avowals' 
the  United  States  stop  bombing  all  of  North 
Vietnam  and  then  "see  what  develops,  re- 
taining freedom  to  resume  the  bombing  If 
nothing  useful   was   forthcoming."' 

As  an  alternative,  he  suggested  shifting  the 
bombing  largely  away  from  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong to  provide  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
face-saving  device  and  ""reduce  the  interna- 
tional heat  on  the  U.N." 

He  said  that  the  bombing  of  northeastern 
North  Vietnam  could  be  resumed  at  any  lime 
or  spot  attacks  could  be  made  there  from 
time  to  time  "to  keep  North  Vietnam  off 
balance  and  to  require  her  to  pay  almost  the 
full  cost  by  maintaining  her  repair  crews 
In  place" 

Actually  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  halted  for  the  first  time  In  1965  when 
Mr.  Johnson  suspended  it  from  May  13  to 
19.  On  Dec.  24,  1965,  the  bombing  was  halted 
again,  this  time  for  37  days 

On  March  31,  1968.  ihe  air  war  was  halted 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  freeing 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  North 
Vietnam  from  attack  TTiat  was  announced 
In  the  speech  in  which  Johnson  announced 
he  would  not  seek  re-election. 

Seven  months  later,  on  Nov.  l.  1968,  four 
days  before  the  election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
as  president,  Johnson  halted  the  bombing  al- 


together.  President  Nixon   has   resumed   the 
bombing  on  an  Intermittent  ba.sis 

Other  parts  of  the  McNamara  package  were 
to  try  to  split  the  Viet  Cong  frorr.  Hajiol 
press  contacts  with  North  Vietnam  and  other 
parties  that  might  contribute  to  a  settle- 
ment, and  development  of  a  plan  lo  give  the 
Viet  Cong  a  role  In  negotiations  and  In  post- 
war life, 

McNamara  told  Mr  Johnson  that  the  prog- 
nosis was  bad  for  a  satisfactory  end  o'.  the 
war  within  the  next  two  years  He  predicted 
that  neither  large-unit  operations  nor  ne- 
gotiations would  accomplish  that  result  but 
he  said  both  should  continue  to  be  tried 

"The  solution  lies  in  girding,  openlv  for 
a  longer  war  and  in  taking  action  immediate- 
ly which  win  m  12  or  18  months  giv«  clear 
evidence  that  the  continuing  c-osts  and  risks 
to  the  American  people  are  acceptably  lim- 
ited, that  the  formula  for  success  has  been 
found,  and  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time,"  he  wrote 

McNamara  supported  his  dim  view  of  the 
so-called  Rolling  Thunder  program  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  bv  appending  extracts 
from  appraisals  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Institute   for  Defense  Analyses 

A  CIA-DIA  report  on  the  bombing  through 
Sept,  12.  1966.  said  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  shortage  of  petroleum  products  or  any 
serious  transport  problem  m  N  rth  Vietnam 
nor  any  evidence  that  the  air  strikes  had 
significantly  weakened  popular  morale  It 
said  that  they  had  curtailed  economic 
growth,  but  not  essential  economic  activi- 
ties. 

A  March  16.  1966.  CLA  report  said  that 
despite  the  bombing  Hand  wa*  as  firm  as 
ever  In  Its  determination  u,  continue  sup- 
porting the  Insurgency  m  the  South  It  con- 
cluded that  air  attacl^E  almost  certainly 
could  not  cut  baclc  the  infiltration  rate  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  Summer  Study  Group  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analyses  reported  that  many 
intelligence  observers  agreed  that  RUing 
Thunder  did  not  restrict  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies Into  South  Vietnam  because  North 
Vietnam  is  neither  the  source  of  supplies 
nor  the  choke-point  on  the  supply  routes 
from  China  and  USSR  ' 

Not  even  ckslng  Haiphong  harbor,  elim- 
inating electric  power  plants  and  destroying 
the  railroads  would  change  the  situation. 
the  report  said  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  improvise  alternative  trans- 
portation 

A  month  later,  however  in  a  draft  memo- 
randum for  the  President,  dated  Nov  17. 
McNamara  took  a  more  optimistic  view  of 
the  results  of  both  the  American  military 
buUd-up  and  the  bombing  of  North  Vie' nam 

He  wTote  that  the  introduction  of  large- 
scale  US  combat  f-rces  'almost  completely 
neutralized''  the  large  units  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  .As  for  the  air  war, 
he  noted,  the  B-52  and  tactical  air  efforts 
have  hurt  enemv  morale  produced  casual- 
ties and  disrupted  his  (the  enemy's)  opera- 
tions and  logistics  operations 

The  Pentagon  analysts  observed  that  the 
reaction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Mc- 
Namara's  October  memorandum  was  "pre- 
dlctlvely  rapid — and  violent  '  They  agreed 
that  the  war  would  be  long,  but  they  thought 
he  was  too  restrained  in  his  report  of  some 
mllitarv  progress 

The  Joint  Chiefs  contended,  the  narrative 
said,  that  the  memorandum  did  not  take 
Into  account  the  "adverse  impact  '-ver  time 
of  continued  bloody  defeats  on  the  morale  of 
Viet  Cong  and  North  'Vietnamese  army  forces 
and  the  determination  of  their  political  mlli- 
tarv leaders." 

They  said  they  wanted  to  reserve  Judg- 
ment on  the  proposed  470,000-troop  deploy- 
ment celling  in  Vietnam 

On  the  bombing,  the  Joint  Chiefs  were 
quoted  as  saying; 
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"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  concur  In 
your  recommendation  that  there  should  b« 
no  Increase  In  the  level  of  bombing  efforts 
and  no  modlflcatlon  in  areas  and  targets  sub- 
ject to  air  attack.  They  believe  our  air  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam  to  be  an  In- 
tegral and  Indispensable  part  of  our  over-all 
war  effort  To  be  effective,  'the  air  campaign 
should  be  conducted  with  only  those  mini- 
mum constraints  neceaaary  to  avoid  Indis- 
criminate killing  of  population.'  " 

There  was  no  Indication  of  the  source  from 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs'  statement  had  quot«d 
that  last  sentence. 

On  pacification,  the  Joint  Chiefs  continued 
to  press  for  transfer  of  the  program  to  Oen 
Westmoreland's  military  command,  warn- 
ing of  costly  delays  if  a  civilian  agency  was 
created.  Later,  a  civilian  agency  was  estab- 
lished, but  a  military  command  eventually 
took  It  over 

They  explained  their  disagreement  with 
McNamara  over  the  way  to  induce  negotia- 
tions by  contending  that  the  bombing  was 
one  trump  card  held  by  the  President. 

It  should  not  be  surrendered  without  a 
quid  pro  quo.  such  as  "an  end  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  In  South  Vietnam. " 
the  Joint  Chiefs  said,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagon analyst 

The  unnamed  historian  said  that  the  heads 
of  the  service  branches  observed  that  the 
conflict  had  reached  a  stage  where  decisions 
taken  over  the  next  60  days  could  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  war  They  wanted,  there- 
fore, to  provide  the  President  with  their  un- 
equivocal views  on  the  search  for  peace  and 
military  pressures  on  North  Vietnam,  they 
said 

"The  frequent,  broadly  baaed  public  offers 
made  by  the  President  to  settle  the  war  by 
peaceful  means  on  a  generous  bafls.  which 
would  take  from  North  Vietnam  nothing  it 
now  had.  have  been  admirable.  "  the  Joint 
Chiefs  said. 

"Certainly,  no  one — American  or  foreign- 
er— except  those  who  are  determined  not  to 
be  convinced,  can  doubt  the  sincerity,  the 
generosity  the  altruism  of  US.  actions  and 
objectives 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  time  has  come  when  further  overt  actions 
and  offers  on  our  part  are  not  only  nonpro- 
ductive, they  are  counterproductive.  A  logical 
case  can  be  made  that  the  American  people. 
our  allies,  and  our  enemies  alike  are  Increas- 
ingly uncertain  as  to  our  resolution  to  pursue 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  " 

The  analysts  said  they  recommended  a 
■sharp  knock"  against  North  Vietnamese  In- 
stallations rather  than  the  current  cam- 
psagn  of  slowly  increasing  pressures. 

"Whatever  the  political  merits  of  the  latter 
course."  the  Joint  Chiefs  wrote,  according  to 
the  analyst  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the 
military  effects  of  early  weight  of  effort  and 
shock  and  gave  to  the  enemy  time  to  adjust 
to  our  slow,  quantitative  and  qualitative  in- 
crease of  pressure. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  is  now  too  Hte  to 
derive  military  beneflu  from  more  effective 
and  extensive  use  of  our  air  and  n«T»l  su- 
periority" 

They  went  on  to  recommend  an  Increased 
Rolling  Thunder  program,  authorizing  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam's  single  steel 
plant,  the  Hanoi  rail  yards,  the  thermal 
power  plants,  selected  areas  within  Haiphong 
ports  and  other  ports,  selected  locks  and 
dams  controlling  waterways,  surface-to-air 
missile  support  facilities  Inside  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  and  petroleum  installations  at 
Haiphong  and  other  places. 

They  wanted  also  to  use  naval  surface 
forces  against  North  Vietnamese  coastal  ship- 
ping and  land  routes  and  against  radar  and 
antiaircraft  artillery  sites  along  the  coast 

McNamara's  Oct  14  memorandum  was 
dated  two  days  before  President  Johnson  left 
on  a  17-day  trip  that  Included  a  meeting  with 


Premier    Nguyen    Cao   Ky   at    Manila   and    a 
military  planning  conference  at  Honolulu 

The  Johnson  Administration  was  being 
"pressed  by  the  military  services  to  Increase 
the  bombing  and  the  troop  level  and  by  anti- 
wax  groups  to  reverse  the  US  escalation  In 
Vietnam 

In  memorandum  that  he  drafted  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  Nov  17.  19««.  McNamara 
spoke  again  In  gloomy  terms  on  the  paclftca- 
tlon  program  that  was  aimed  at  securing  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

"The  pacification  program  has  been  stalled 
for  yecurs."  he  said  "It  Is  stalled  today  The 
situation  In  this  regard  Is  no  better — pos- 
sibly worse — than  it  was  in  1966.  1963.  and 
1961  " 

In  the  14  months  between  July  31.  1966. 
and  Sept.  30.  1966.  McNamara  said,  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  reportedly  gained 
control  of  areas  containing  1.500.000  more 
persons.  Increasing  Its  control  from  47  to  55 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  "the  highest 
level  to  date  ' 

He  said  that  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese control  decreased  by  6  percent  in  the 
same  period,  a  loss  of  areas  containing  8O0.0O0 
persons.  The  South  Vietnamese  government's 
control  of  the  rural  population  rose  to  35 
per  cent  from  33  in  this  period.  McNamara 
said,  and  the  Viet  Cong's  control  of  rural 
areas  dropped  to  28  per  cent  from  36 

After  reciting  these  figures,  however,  the 
Defense  Secretary  said  they  were  based  on 
available  reports  of  questionable  validity. 

"It  Is  highly  likely  that  these  figures  are 
grossly  optimistic."  he  said.  "It  should  be 
noted  that  about  30  percent  of  the  reported 
gains  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government" 
probably  resulted  from  movement  of  refugees 
Into  cities  and  towns" 

"Another  report  indicates  that  OVN  (the 
government  of  South  Vietnam)  increased  Its 
control  of  area  only  from  8  to  12  per  cent"  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1966. 

"Since  1966.  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese army  have  claimed  control  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  territory  and 
75  percent  of  the  population 

"At  the  end  of  September  1966.  OVN  con- 
trolled about  26  per  cent  of  the  vital  roads 
in  South  Vietnam  It  controlled  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  roads,  down  from  35 
per  cent  In  1965  and  40  per  cent  In  1964  The 
rest  were  marginal  or  closed  and  could  be 
traveled  only  with  adequate  security  cau- 
tions" 

By  1966.  the  pessimistic  evaluation  of  the 
pacification  program  was  not  being  con- 
cealed by  the  Administration  to  the  extent 
that  It  covered  up  other  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation 

Earlier  in  the  war.  Administration  officials 
had  claimed  successes  in  the  pacification 
effort  that  were  disputed  by  American  re- 
F>orlers  covering  the  war. 

But  on  Oct.  14,  1966.  the  date  of  the  first 
McNamara  memorandum  obtained  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  a  month  before  the  sec- 
ond memorandum.  President  Johnson  said  at 
a  press  conference  that  the  pacification  pro- 
gram "can  stand  a  great  deal  of  Improve- 
ment." 

The  President  told  reporters  also,  however, 
that  ""our  military  effort,  we  think,  is  going 
very  well."' 

Later  that  month,  Johnson  made  a  dra- 
matic trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and  South  Viet- 
nam In  a  rsullo  broadcast  from  South  Viet- 
nam, he  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
military  situation 

"We  received  an  eloquent  and  encouraging 
report  from  Gen  Westmoreland,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  "We  saw  that  our  military  shield 
is  now  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  aggres- 
sor from  succeeding." 

McNamara's  dry  factual  discussion  of  the 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  In  his 
Nov  17  memorandum,  was  not  so  optimistic 
as  Mr   Johnson's  public  statements. 


"Despite  the  wide   variation  in  estimates 

of  Infiltration,  recruitment,  and  losses,  the 
data  indicate  that  current  enemy  recruit- 
ment, infiltration  rates  and  tactics  have  more 
than  offset  the  Increased  (Allied)  deploy- 
ments, enabling  the  enemy  to  increase  his 
forces  In  the  past  and  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." McNamara  said 

"If  we  assume  that  the  estimates  of  enemy 
strength  are  accurate,  the  ratio  of  total  (Al- 
lied) to  total  enemy  strength  has  only  In- 
creased from  3.6  to  4  to  1  since  the  end  of 
1966 

""Under  those  circumstances.  It  does  not 
appear  that  we  have  favorable  leverage  re- 
quired to  achieve  decisive  attrition  by  intro- 
ducing more  forces  "" 

The  Defense  Secretary  was  sharply  critical 
of  the  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  in  combat 

""The  Increasingly  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  In  combat  operations  is  reflected 
In  US  Army  advisory  reports  and  in  ARVN 
and  US  operational  statistics, '"  he  said. 

"During  the  January -September  (1966) 
F>erlod  for  which  data  are  available,  U  S  field 
advisers  rated  combat  effectiveness  as  unsat- 
isfactory or  marginal  m  up  to  32  per  cent  of 
all  ARVN  combat  positions. 

"Over  115.700  South  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  (19  per  cent  of  the  total  ARVN) 
deserted  In  1965,  and  desertions  in  1966 
through  October  were  at  the  annual  rate  of 
130.000.  21  per  cent  (of  the  total). 

"The  poor  ARVN  performance  also  shows 
In  the  operational  statistics  ARVN  made 
contact  (  with  the  enemy)  In  only  46  per  cent 
of  Its  large-scale  operations,  against  a  U.S. 
contact  rate  of  90  per  cent" 

In  the  memorandum.  McNamara  said  the 
Administration  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  approaches  in  1967:  another  rapid 
substantial  Increase  in  U.S.  combat  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  or  a  more  modest  increase. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  additional  big 
buUd-up  would  be  used  for  large-scale 
search-and-destroy  operations  to  destroy 
large  Communist  troop  concentrations,  he 
said 

ir  a  smaller  build-up  wets  decided  on.  It 
would  be  only  large  enough  to  utilize,  not 
destroy,  the  main  Communist  units  "and 
prevent  them  from  Interfering  with  the  paci- 
fication program.""  McNamara  said 

■"I  believe  it  is  time  to  adopt  the  second 
approach,  for  three  reasons."  he  wrote  "'One. 
If  MACV  (The  US  military  command  in 
South  Vietnam)  estimates  of  enemy  strength 
are  correct,  we  have  not  been  able  to  attrlte 
the  enemy  forces  fast  enough  to  break  their 
morale  and  more  US  forces  are  unlikely  to 
do  so  In  the  fcM-eseeable  future. 

"Two.  we  cannot  deploy  more  than  about 
470  000  personnel  by  the  end  of  1967  without 
a  high  probability  of  generating  a  self-de- 
feating runaway  inflation  In  South  Vietnam. 
and. 

"Three,  an  endless  escalation  of  U.S. 
deployments  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable 
In  the  U  S  or  to  Induce  the  enemy  to  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  stay  as  long  as 
Is  required  to  produce  a  secure  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam  " 

The  contrast  between  McNamara's  private 
assessments  of  the  war  and  his  public  state- 
ments In  1966  Is  marked  In  the  extreme. 

For  example,  on  May  11,  1966.  McNamara 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  commit- 
tee that  captive  Viet  Cong  soldiers  said  thev 
no  longer  expnited  to  win  the  war. 

"There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt 
among  the  ordinary  soldiers  that  even  in  a 
protracted  war  the  Viet  Cong  will  win."  he 
said. 

A  month  later  he  told  reporters  at  a  Pen- 
tagon press-conference  that  U.S.  military 
successes  in  South  Vietnam  had  "exceeded 
our  expectations"  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1966.  Communist  losses  were  reported  to  be 
three  times  as  great  as  combined  U.S..  South 
Vietnamese  and  Allied  losses 
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Another  month  later,  on  July  11.  1966.  he 
told  a  press  conference  in  Washington  that 
"we  are  gaining  militarily"'  In  South  Viet- 
nam. While  expressing  cautious  optimism,  he 
added  carefully.  "We  do  not  look  for  a  short 
war" 

Perhaps  the  strongest  disparity  between 
McNamara "s  public  remarks  and  his  private 
reports  to  Mr.  Johnson  shows  up  in  a  press 
conference  on  Nov.  5.  Just  three  days  before 
the  congressional  elections  of   1966 

After  meeting  with  President  Johnson  at 
the  LBJ  Ranch  In  Texas.  McNamaxa  told  re- 
porters that  the  Communi.sLs  c.nild  not  win 
a  military  victory  In  South  Vietnam  In  1967 
As  a  result,  he  said,  draft  calls  would  be 
cut  and  so  would  the  planned  production  of 
bombs  and  other  air  ordnance  The  Increase 
In  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
"nothing  on  the  order  of"  the  200.000-man 
build-up  in  1966  and  no  sharp  Increases 
would  take  place  in  the  level  of  bombing  at- 
tacks, he  stated 

McNamara  said  he  told  Mr  Johnson  that 
the  military  situation  In  South  Vietnam  was 
dramatically  brif^Mer  than  It  had  been  15 
months  before  However,  he  said,  he  expected 
the  Viet  C<)ng  to  "continue  to  fight  on  stub- 
bornly," 

The  pessimistic  view  thai  McNamara  look 
of  the  war  in  his  memoranda  of  October  and 
November  1966  continued  a  frame  of  mind 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  exhibited 
privately  the  preceding  year  The  earlier  at- 
titude is  spelled  out  In  the  Pentagon  pap>ers 
obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch  In  a  section 
titled  "Evolution  of  the  War.  US./GVN: 
1963-1967. 

The  analyst  writing  In  this  section  re- 
counts that  on  July  I,  1966.  McNamara  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  President  Johnson 
reviewing  all  aspects  of  Vietnam  policy.  The 
analyst  said  that  McNamara  concentrated 
on  deployoient  of  American  fighting  forces 
to  Vietnam  and  "had  little  to  say  on  GVN's 
problems." 

The  Pentagon  study  said  in  a  section  of 
the  memorandum  titled  'Initiatives  Inside 
Vietnam,"'  McNamara's  "only  significant  rec- 
ommendations were  that  we  should  Increase 
our  aid  to  GVN  and  that  Chleu  Hoi  pro- 
gram should  be  Improved"  The  latter  pro- 
gram was  the  so-called  "open  arms"  effort 
aimed  at  attracting  defectors  from  enemy 
forces. 

In  a  second  memorandum  to  the  President, 
written  July  20.  1965.  after  a  trip  to  Sai- 
gon. McNamara  sugjfesled  that  the  UJS. 
should  lay  down  some  terms  for  the  assist- 
ance It  provided. 

With  South  Vietnamese  leaders  "again 
pressing  for  more  US  forces  than  were  avail- 
able." the  study  related,  McNamara  men- 
tioned the  {XKslbUlty  of  an  American  veto 
on  bellicose  statements  by  South  Vietnamese 
military  commanders  suggesting  an  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  and  other  possible  re- 
straints. 

The  Pentagon  historian  reported  that  In 
this  memorandum  "McNamara"s  over-all 
evaluation  wa.s  deeply  pessimistic,  making 
clear  why  he  recomm ended  increa.sed  US 
forces  at  that  lime  "  TTie  study  then  quoted 
from  the  memorandum 

"Estimate  of  the  situation     'The  situation 
In  South  Vietnam   Is   worse   than   a  year  <sgo 
(when  It  was  worse  than  a  year  before  that  I 
After  a  few  months  of  stalemate,  the  tempo 
of  the  war  has  quickened  ' 

"A  hard  VC  (Viet  Cong)  push  Is  now  on  to 
dismember  the  nation  and  to  maul  the  army. 
The  VC  main  and  local  forces,  reinforced  by 
mllltla  and  guerrllhas.  have  the  initiative  and. 
with  large  attacks  (some  In  regimental 
strength),  are  hurting  ARVN  (South  Viet- 
namese Army)  forces  badly 

"The  main  VC  efforts  have  been  In  south- 
em  First  Corps,  northern  and  central  Second 
Corps  and  north  of  Saigon  The  central  high- 
lands could  well  be  lost  to  the  National  Ub- 
eratlon  Front  during  this  monsoon  season. 


"Since  June  1.  the  GVN  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  six  district  capitals:  only  one 
has  been  retaken.  U.S.  combat  troops  deploy- 
ment and  U.S.-VNAF  (Vietnamese  air  force) 
air  strikes  In-country  have  probably  shaken 
VC  morale  somewhat 

"Yet  the  government  Is  able  to  provide 
security  to  fewer  and  fewer  people  and  less 
and  less  terrllor\'  as  terrorism  Increases. 
Cities  and  towns  are  being  Isolated  as  fewer 
and  fewer  roads  and  railroads  are  usable 
and  power  and  communication  lines  are  cut. 
"The  economy  Is  deteriorating  The  war  is 
disrupting  rubber  production,  rice  distribu- 
tion, dalat  vegetable  production  and  the 
coastal  fishing  industry,  causing  the  loss  of 
Jobs  and  Income,  displacement  of  people, 
and  frequent  breakdown  or  suspension  of 
vital  means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation; foreign  exchange  earnings  have 
fallen;  and  severe  inflation  Is  threatened." 
Although  McNamara's  private  appraisals 
of  the  war  In  both  1965  and  1966  were  dour, 
he  and  President  Johnson,  along  with  other 
administration  officials,  were  speaking  confi- 
dently In  public  of  progress  being  made  in 
the  American  build-up  in  Vietnam. 

At  a  press  conference  on  Oct.  6,  1966,  John- 
son discussed  his  forthcoming  trip  later  that 
month  to  six  Asian  countries  In  connection 
with  the  Manila  conference  on  the  war.  He 
said  the  conference  would  consider  the  re- 
habilitation and  redevelopment  work  needed 
in  Vietnam  "once  aggression  has  been  de- 
feated" 

One  week  later  at  another  press  conference, 
again  referring  to  the  approaching  Manila 
meetings,  Johnson  noted  that  at  the  Hono- 
lulu conference  of  February  1966,  It  had  been 
agreed  that  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  would  get  together  again  in  about 
six  months. 

In  the  Interim,  the  President  told  reporters, 
"Much  has  happened."  He  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  fact  that  "the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  C^ong  monsoon  offensive,  that 
gave  us  concern,  failed."  He  said  also  that 
"foundations  have  been  laid  and  progress 
begun  In  the  field""  for  the  so-called  revolu- 
tionary program  In  Vietnam. 

On  Oct  14,  the  very  date  of  the  memo- 
randum disclosed  In  the  Pentagon  documents 
obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch,  the  Secretary 
of  Defei:ise,  meeting  reporters  with  the  Presi- 
dent, offered  no  discouraging  words. 

To  the  contrary,  he  noted  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  his  Just-concluded  trip  to  South 
Vietnam  had  been  to  examine  American 
troop  deployment  there.  He  saw  no  need,  he 
said,  for  any  "substantial  increase  in  the  rate 
of  deployment." 

He  denounced  "wild  speculation"  that  he 
said  had  been  appearing  In  the  press  about  a 
possible  increase  in  the  pace  of  American 
troop  assignments  to  Vietnam  and  termed 
such  reports  "absolutely  without  founda- 
tion." 

Throughout  his  17-day  trip  in  Asia  In  Oc- 
tober 1966.  Johnson  struck  a  firm  and  confi- 
dent note  about  the  eventual  outcome  In 
Vietnam  In  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample, he  likened  the  Vietnamese  conflict  to 
the  onset  of  "World  "War  II.  remarking: 

"As    the    aggressor    marched    In    the    Low 
Countries  In   the   late   i930s  and   ultimately 
wound  up  in  World  "W'sj  II,  there  are  aggres- 
sors prowling  tonight  on  the  march  again 
TTieir  aggression  shall  not  succeed."" 

The  Allied  forces  fighting  In  Vietnam,  the 
President  declared  are  going  to  stay  there 
until  this  aggression  is  checked  before  It 
blooms  Into  World  War  in" 

Much  of  the  same  theme  prevailed  near 
the  end  of  the  trip  at  the  Manila  summit 
conference  Itself  At  the  opening  session  on 
Oct  24,  1966,  Johnson  said  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  the  meeting  would  be  to 
let  the  world  know  '"that  the  nations  directly 
assisting  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
resolute." 
He  said  there  was  a  general  determina- 


tion of  those  present  "that  aggression  must 
faU." 

The  final  declaration  of  the  conference. 
Joined  in  by  Johnson  and  the  leaders  of  six 
other  nations,  including  F>resldent  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  and  Prime  Minister  Nguven  Cao 
Ky,  both  representing  South  Vietnam,  set 
a  note  of  firm  determination.  The  sutement. 
Issued   Oct    26.   said: 

"We  shall  continue  our  military  and  all 
other  efforts  as  firmly  and  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  close  consultation  among 
ourselves  until   the  aggression  is  ended  "' 

The  statement  recounted  that  "the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  described  the  significant 
mllltar>-  progress  being  made  against  ag- 
gression."" 

This  was  less  than  two  weeks  after  Mc- 
Namara's memorandum  to  Mr  Johnson  had 
palnt^'d  such  a  bleak  picture  of  the  18-month- 
old  American  buUd-up  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  US    bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

After  the  Manila  conference.  Johnson  paid 
a  .secret  visit  to  South  Vietnam  In  a  radio 
report  a  few  hours  later  to  the  American 
people,  he  spoke  glowingly  of  the  accomplish- 
ments being  made  In  Vietnam. 

He  said  then  that  U.S.  fighting  men  were 
In  Vietnam  "because  somewhere  and  at  some 
place  the  free  nations  of  the  world  must 
say  again  to  the  mUltant  disciples  of  Asian 
communism:    This  far  and  no  further. 

""The  time  Is  now,  and  the  place  is  Viet 
nam." 

[Prom  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  25.  1971] 
Partial  Tixts  op  Was  Data 

Washington. — Following  are  excerpts  from 
secret  Pentagon  papers  on  United  States  In- 
volvement m  the  Vietnam  War  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch: 

Text  of  a  memorandum  to  President  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S    McNamara  on  Oct    14    1966 

1.  A  Memorandum  for  the  President 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  situation  In  the  re- 
port of  my  last  trip  to  Vietnam  almost  a 
year  ago.  I  stated  that  the  odds  were  about 
even  that,  even  with  the  then -recommended 
deployments,  we  would  be  faced  in  early  1967 
with  a  military  stand-otT  at  a  much  higher 
level  of  conflict  and  with  pacification"  still 
stalled.  I  am  a  little  less  pessimistic  now  In 
one  respect  We  have  done  .somewhat  better 
militarily  than  I  anticipated  We  have  by 
and  large  blunted  the  Communist  military 
Initiative — any  military  victory  In  South 
Vietnam  the  Viet  Cong  may  have  had  In  mind 
18  months  ago  has  been  thwarted  by  our 
emergency  deployments  and  actions  And  our 
program  of  bombing  the  North  has  exacted 
a  price. 

My  concern  continues,  however.  In  other 
i-espects  This  Is  because  I  see  no  reasonable 
way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  soon  Enemy 
morale  has  not  broken  — he  apparently  has 
adjusted  to  our  stopping  his  drive  for  mili- 
tary victory  and  has  adopted  a  strategy  of 
keeping  us  busy  and  waiting  us  out  ra  strat- 
egy of  attrltlng  our  national  will  i  He  knows 
that  we  have  not  been,  and  he  believes  we 
probably  will  not  be,  able  to  translate  our 
military  successes  into  the  "end  products'" — 
broken  enemy  morale  and  political  achieve- 
ments by  the  GVN  (government  of  South 
Vietnam  I 

The  one  thing  demonstrably  going  for  us 
In  Vietnam  over  the  past  year  has  been  the 
large  number  of  enemy  killed-:n-action  re- 
sulting from  the  big  military-  operations  Al- 
lowing for  possible  exaggeration  in  reports, 
the  enemy  must  be  taking  losses — deaths  In 
and  after  battle — at  the  ratt'  of  more  than 
60. (XX)  a  year  The  infiltration  routes  would 
seem  to  be  one-way  trails  to  death  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  Yet  t.here  ;s  no  sign  of  an 
Impending  break  in  enemy  morale  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  can  more  thar.  replace  his 
losses  by  infiltration  from  North  Vietnam 
and  recruitment  In  South  Vietnam. 
Pacification  is  a  bad  disappointment.  We 
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have  good  grounds  to  be  pleased  by  the 
recent  electloos.  by  Ky's  16  months  in  power, 
and  by  the  faint  signs  of  development  of  na- 
tional political  institutions  and  of  a  legiti- 
mate clvU  government.  But  none  of  this  has 
translated  itself  into  political  achievements 
at  province  level  or  below  Pacification  has 
IT  anything  gone  backward  As  compared 
with  two.  or  four,  years  ago.  enemy  full-time 
regional  forces  and  part-time  guerrilla  forces 
are  larger,  attacks,  terrorism  and  sabotage 
have  Increased  in  scope  and  Intensity,  more 
railroads  are  closed  and  highway  cut;  the  rice 
crop  expected  to  come  to  market  is  smaller: 
we  control  little,  if  any.  more  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  VC  political  Infrastructure  thrives 
in  most  of  the  country,  continuing  to  give 
the  enemy  his  enormous  Intelligence  ad- 
vantage; full  security  exists  nowhere  (not 
even  behind  the  US  Marines'  lines  and  In 
Saigon);  In  the  countryside,  the  enemy  al- 
most completely  controls  the  night. 

Nor  has  the  Rolling  Thunder  program  of 
bombing  the  North  either  significantly  af- 
fected infiltration  or  cracked  the  morale  of 
Hanoi.  There  is  agreement  in  the  Intelligence 
community  on  these  facts  (see  the  attached 
Appendix) . 

In  essence,  we  find  ourselves — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  important  war  (for  the 
complicity  of  the  people) — no  better,  and  if 
anything,  worse  off  This  Imoortant  war  must 
be  fought  and  won  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. We  have  known  this  from  the  begln- 
rung  But  the  discouraging  truth  is  that,  as 
was  the  case  In  1981  and  1963  and  1965.  we 
have  not  found  the  formula,  the  catalyst,  for 
training  and  Inspiring  them  Into  effective 
action. 

3.  Recommended  actions.  In  such  an  un- 
promising state  of  affairs,  what  should  we 
do?  We  must  continue  to  press  the  enemy 
mllltartly;  we  must  make  demonstrable  prog- 
ress In  pacification;  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  add  a  new  Ingredient  forced  on  us  by 
the  facts.  Specifically,  we  must  improve  our 
position  by  getting  ourselves  Into  a  mlUtarv 
posture  that  we  credibly  would  maintain  In- 
definitely— a  posture  that  makes  trying  to 
"wait  us  out  "  less  attractive  I  recommend  a 
five-prong  course  of  action  to  achieve  those 
ends. 

a.  StabUlze  VS.  force  levels  In  Vietnam  It 
Is  my  Judgment  that,  barring  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  war.  we  should  limit  the  In- 
crease in  U.S.  forces  In  SVN  In  1967  to  70.000 
men  and  we  should  level  off  at  the  total  of 
470.(XX)  which  such  an  Increase  would  pro- 
vide. It  la  my  view  that  this  is  enough  to 
punish  the  enemy  at  the  large-unit  opera- 
tions level  and  to  keep  the  enemy's  main 
forces  from  interrupting  pacification.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  even  many  more  than  470.000 
would  not  kill  the  enemy  off  In  such  num- 
bers as  to  break  their  morale  so  long  as  they 
think  they  can  wait  us  out.  It  Is  possible  that 
such  a  40  per  cent  Increase  over  our  pres- 
ent level  of  325,000  wUl  break  the  enemy's 
morale  In  the  short  term;  but  If  it  does  not, 
we  must.  I  believe,  be  prepared  for  and  have 
under  way  a  long-term  program  premised  on 
mora  than  breaking  the  morale  of  main  force 
uruts.  A  stabilized  US  force  level  would  be 
part  of  such  a  long-term  program  It  would 
put  tis  In  a  position  where  negotiations  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  productive,  but  If  they 
were  not  we  could  pursue  the  all-important 
pacification  task  with  proper  attention  and 
resources  and  without  the  spectre  of  appar- 
ently endless  escalation  of  U.S.  deployments 

b.  Install  a  barrier  A  portion  of  the  470.000 
troops — perhaps  10,000  to  30.000 — should  be 
devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  tnfUtratton  barrier  Such  a  barrier 
would  He  near  the  17th  parallel — would  run 
from  the  sea.  across  the  neck  of  South  Viet- 
nam (choking  off  the  new  infiltration  routes 
through  the  DMZ)  and  across  the  trails  In 
Laos.  This  Interdiction  system  (at  an  approx- 
imate cost  of  •!  billion)  would  comprise  to 


the  east  a  ground  barrier  of  fences,  wire  sen- 
sors, artillery,  aircraft  and  mobile  troops;  and 
to  the  west — mainly  In  Laos — an  interdic- 
tion zone  covered  by  alr-lald  mines  and 
bombing  attacks  pln-polnted  by  alr-lald 
acoustic  sensors. 

The  barrier  may  not  be  fully  effective  at 
first,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  made  effec- 
tive in  time  and  that  even  the  threat  of 
its  becoming  effective  can  substantially 
change  to  our  advantage  the  character  of  the 
war.  It  would  hinder  enemy  efforts,  would 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  friendly  troops,  and  would  be  persua- 
sive evidence  both  that  our  sole  aim  is  to  pro- 
tect the  South  from  the  North  and  that  we 
Intend  to  see  the  Job  through. 

c.  Stabilize  the  Rolling  Thunder  program 
against  the  North.  Attack  sorties  in  North 
Vietnam  have  risen  from  about  4000  per 
month  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  6000  per 
month  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  and 
12.000  per  month  at  present.  Most  of  our  50 
per  cent  Increase  of  deployed  attack-capable 
aircraft  has  been  absorbed  in  the  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  In  North  Vietnam,  almost 
84,000  attack  sorties  have  been  flown  (about 
25  percent  against  fixed  targets).  45  percent 
during  the  past  seven  months 

Despite  these  efforts,  It  now  appears  that 
the  North  Vietnamese-Laotian  road  network 
win  remain  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Communist  forces  In  South 
Vietnam — this  Is  so  even  If  Its  capacity  could 
be  reduced  by  one-third  and  If  combat  ac- 
tivities^ were  to  be  doubled.  North  Vietnam's 
serious  need  for  trucks,  spare  parts  and 
petroleunn  probably  can.  despite  air  attacks. 
be  met  by  Imports.  The  petroleum  require- 
ment for  trucks  involved  in  the  infiltration 
movement,  for  example,  has  not  been  enough 
to  present  significant  supply  problems,  and 
the  effects  of  the  attacks  on  the  petroleum 
distribution  system,  while  they  have  not  yet 
been  fully  assessed,  are  not  expected  to  crip- 
ple the  flow  of  essential  supplies.  Further- 
more. It  Is  clear  that,  to  bomb  the  North 
sufficiently  to  make  a  radical  Impact  upon 
Hanoi's  political,  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture, would  require  an  effort  which  we  could 
make  but  which  would  not  be  stomached 
either  by  our  own  people  or  by  world  opin- 
ion; and  It  would  involve  a  serious  risk  of 
drawing  us  Into  open  war  with  China, 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  paying  a  price 
They  have  been  forced  to  assign  some  300,000 
personnel  to  the  lines  of  communication  in 
order  to  maintain  the  critical  flow  of  person- 
nel and  materiel  to  the  South  Now  that  the 
lines  of  communication  have  been  manned, 
however.  It  Is  doubtful  that  either  a  large 
Increase  or  decrease  In  our  Interdiction  sor- 
ties would  substantially  change  the  cost  to 
the  enemy  of  maintaining  the  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  waterways  or  affect  whether  they 
are  operational  It  follows  that  the  marginal 
sorties — probably  the  marginal  1000  or  even 
5000  sorties — per  month  against  the  lines  of 
communication  no  longer  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  war  (See  the  attached  ex- 
cerpts from  Intelligence  estimates.) 

When  this  marginal  Inutility  of  added 
sorties  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  Is 
compared  with  the  crew  and  aircraft  losses 
Implicit  In  the  activity  (four  men  and  air- 
craft and  •30  million  per  1000  sorties)  I  rec- 
ommend, as  a  minimum,  against  increasing 
the  level  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
against  Increasing  the  Intensity  of  opera- 
tions by  changing  the  areas  or  kinds  of  tar- 
gets struck 

Under  those  conditions,  the  bombing  pro- 
gram would  continue  the  pressure  and  would 
remain  available  as  a  bargaining  counter  to 
get  talks  started  lor  to  trade  off  In  talks) 
But.  as  In  the  case  of  a  stabilized  level  of  US 
ground  forces,  the  stabilization  of  Rolling 
Thunder  would  remove  the  prospect  of  ever- 
escalating  bombing  as  a  factor  complicating 
our  political  posture  and  distracting  from  the 
main  Job  of  pacification  in  South  Vietnam, 


At  the  proper  time,  as  discussed  on  pages 
6-7  below.  I  believe  we  should  consider  ter- 
minating bombing  in  all  of  North  Vietnam, 
or  at  least  in  the  Northeast  zones,  for  an 
Indefinite  period  In  connection  with  covert 
moves  toward  peace. 

d.  Pursue  a  vigorous  pacification  program. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  pacification  (Revo- 
lutionary Development)  program  has  been 
and  Is  thoroughly  stalled.  The  large  unit 
operations  war.  which  we  know  best  how  to 
fight  and  where  we  have  had  our  successes. 
Is  largely  irrelevant  to  pacification  as  long 
as  we  do  not  lose  it  By  and  large,  the  people 
In  rural  areas  believe  that  the  OVN  when  It 
comes  will  not  stay  but  that  the  VC  will;  that 
co-operatlon  with  the  OVN  will  be  punished 
by  the  VC;  that  the  OVN  is  really  indifferent 
to  the  people's  welfare:  that  the  low-level 
OVN  are  tools  of  the  local  rich;  and  that  the 
OVN  Is  ridden  with  corruption. 

Success  In  pacification  depends  on  the  In- 
terrelated functions  of  providing  physical 
functions  of  providing  physical  security,  de- 
stroying the  VA  apparatus,  motivating  the 
people  to  co-operate  and  establishing  respon- 
sive local  government  An  obviously  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  requirement  for  success  of 
the  Revolutionary  Development  cadre  and 
police  Is  vigorously  conducted  and  adequate- 
ly prolonged  clearing  operations  by  military 
troops,  who  will  "stay"  In  the  area,  who  be- 
have themselves  decently  and  who  show  some 
respect  for  the  people 

'This  elemental  requirement  of  pacification 
has  been  missing 

In  almost  no  contested  area  designated  for 
pacification  In  recent  years  have  ARVN 
forces  actually  "cleared  and  stayed  "  to  a 
point  where  cadre  teams.  If  available,  could 
have  stayed  overnight  In  hamlets  and  sur- 
vived, let  alone  accomplish  their  mission.  VC 
units  of  company  and  even  battalion  size  re- 
main In  operation,  and  they  are  more  than 
large  enough  to  overrun  anything  the  local 
se'-urlty  forces  can  put  up 

Now  that  the  threat  of  a  Conununlst  main 
force  military  victory  has  been  thwarted  by 
our  emergency  efforts,  we  must  allocate  far 
more  attention  and  a  portion  of  the  regular 
military  forces  (at  least  half  of  the  ARVN 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  US  forces)  to 
the  task  of  providing  an  active  and  perma- 
nent security  screen  behind  which  the  Revo- 
lutionary Development  teams  and  police  can 
op>erate  and  behind  which  the  political  strug- 
gle with  the  VC  infrastructure  can  take 
place 

The  US  cannot  do  this  pacification  se- 
curity Job  for  the  Vietnamese.  All  we  can  do 
Is  "massage  the  heart."  For  one  reason.  It 
Is  known  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  stay;  If 
our  efforts  worked  at  all.  It  would  merely 
Dostoone  the  eventual  confrontation  of  the 
VC  and  OVN  Infrastructures  The  OVN  must 
do  the  Job;  and  I  am  convinced  that  drastic 
reform  Is  needed  If  the  OVN  Is  going  to  be 
able  to  do  It 

The  first  essential  reform  Is  In  the  attitude 
and  OVN  officials.  They  are  generally  apa- 
thetic, and  there  Is  corruntlon  high  and  low. 
Often  appointments,  promotions,  and  draft 
deferments  must  be  bought;  and  kickbacks 
on  salaries  are  common  Cadre  at  the  bottom 
can  be  no  better  than  the  system  above  them. 

The  second  needed  reform  Is  In  the  atti- 
tude and  conduct  of  the  ARVN  The  Image 
of  the  government  cannot  Improve  unless 
and  until  the  ARVN  Improves  markedly. 
They  do  not  understand  the  importance  (or 
resoectablllty)  of  pacification  nor  the  Im- 
portance to  pacification  of  proper,  disciplined 
conduct.  Promotions,  assignments  and  awards 
are  often  not  made  on  merit,  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  having  a  diploma,  friends  or 
relatives,  or  because  of  bribery  The  ARVN 
Is  weak  in  dedication,  direction  and 
discipline. 

Not  enough  ARVN  are  devoted  to  area  and 
population    security,    and    when    the    ARVN 
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does  attempt  to  support  pacification,  their 
actions  do  not  last  long  enough;  their  tac- 
tics are  bad  despite  US  prodding  (no 
aggressive  small-unit  saturation  patrolling. 
hamlet  searches,  quick -reaction  contact,  or 
offensive  night  ambushes)  they  do  not  make 
good  use  of  Intelligence  and  their  leader- 
ship and  discipline  are  bad 

Furthermore,  it  Is  my  conviction  that  a 
part  of  the  problem  undoubtedly  lies  In  bad 
management  on  the  American  as  well  as  the 
OVN  side  Here  split  responsibility — or  "no 
responsibility" — has  resulted  In  too  little 
hard  pressure  on  the  OVN  to  do  Its  Job  and 
no  really  solid  or  realistic  planning  with 
respect  to  the  whole  effort.  We  must  deal 
with  this  management  problem  now  and 
deal  with  U  effectively 

One  solution  would  be  to  consolidate  all 
U.S.  activities  which  are  primarily  part  of 
the  civilian  pacification  program  and  all  per- 
sons engaged  In  such  activities,  providing 
a  clear  assignment  of  responsibility  and  a 
unified  conunand  under  a  civilian  relieved 
of  all  other  duties  Under  this  approach, 
there  would  be  a  carefully  delineated  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  the  clvUlan- 
in-charge  and  an  element  of  COMUSMACV 
under  a  senior  officer,  who  would  give  the 
subject  of  planning  for  and  providing  ham- 
let security  the  highest  priority  In  attention 
and  resources  Success  will  depend  on  the 
men  selected  for  the  jobs  on  both  sides  (they 
must  be  among  the  highest  rank  and  most 
competent  administrators  In  the  US  Oov- 
ernment).  on  complete  co-operation  among 
the  U.S.  elements,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  shocked 
out  of  their  present  pattern  of  behavior  The 
first  work  of  this  reorganized  U.S.  pacifica- 
tion organization  should  be  to  produce  within 
80  days  a  realistic  and  detailed  plan  for  the 
coming  year 

Prom  the  political  and  public-relations 
viewpoint,  this  solution  is  preferable — if  It 
works  But  we  cannot  tolerate  continued 
failure  If  It  falls  after  a  fair  trial,  the  only 
alternative  in  my  view  is  to  place  the  entire 
pacification  program — civilian  and  military — 
under  Oeneral  Westmoreland  This  altern- 
ative would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Deputy  COMUSMACV  for  Pacification  who 
would  be  In  command  of  all  pacification  staffs 
In  Saigon  and  of  all  pacification  staffs  and 
activities  In  the  field:  one  person  In  each 
corps,  province  and  district  would  be  re- 
sp>onslble  for  th  US   effort. 

e.  Press  for  negotiations.  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  Hanoi  or  the  VC  will  respond  to 
peace  overtures  now  (explaining  my  recom- 
mendations atxive  that  we  get  into  a  level-off 
posture  for  the  long  pull)  The  ends  sought 
by  the  two  sides  appear  to  be  irreconcilable 
and  the  relative  power  balance  Is  not  in  their 
view  unfavorable  to  them  But  three  things 
can  be  done.  I  believe,  to  Increase  the  pros- 
pects: 

(1)  Take  steps  to  Increase  the  credibility 
of  our  peace  gestures  in  the  minds  of  the 
enemy  There  is  wjnslderable  evidence  both 
In  private  statements  by  the  Communists  and 
In  the  reports  of  competent  Western  officials 
who  have  talked  with  them  that  charges  of 
U.S.  bad  faith  are  not  solely  propagandlstic, 
but  refiect  deeply  held  beliefs  Analysis  of 
Communists'  statements  and  actions  Indicate 
that  they  firmly  believe  that  American  lead- 
ership really  does  not  want  the  fighting  to 
stop,  and  that  we  are  Intent  on  winning  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  and  on  maintain- 
ing our  presence  there  through  a  puppet 
regime  supported  by  US    military  bases. 

As  a  way  of  projective  U  S  bona  fides.  I 
believe  that  we  should  consider  two  pos- 
sibilities with  respect  to  our  bombing  pro- 
gram against  the  North,  to  be  undertaken,  if 
at  all,  at  a  time  very  carefully  selected  with 
a  view  to  maximizing  the  chances  of  in- 
fluencing the  enemy  and  world  opinion  and  to 
minimizing  the  chances  that  failure  would 


strengthen  the  hand  of  the  "hawks"  at 
home.  First,  without  fanfare,  conditions,  or 
avowal,  whether  the  stand-down  was  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  stop  bombing  all  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Hanoi 
win  not  agree  to  negotiations  until  they 
can  claim  that  the  bombing  has  stopped  un- 
conditionally We  should  see  what  develops, 
retaining  freedom  to  resume  the  bombing  if 
nothing  useful  was  forthcoming 

Alternatively,  we  could  shift  the  welght- 
of-effort  away  from  "Zones  6A  and  6B" — 
zones  Including  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and 
areas  north  of  those  two  cities  to  the  Chinese 
border  This  alternative  has  some  attraction 
In  that  It  provides  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
"face  saver"  if  only  problems  of  "face  "  are 
holding  up  Hanoi  peace  gestures;  it  would 
narrow  the  bombing  down  directly  to  the 
objectionable  infiltration  (supporting  the 
logic  of  a  stop-lnflltratlon  full-pause  deal); 
and  It  would  reduce  the  international  heat 
on  the  US.  Here.  too.  bombing  of  the  North- 
east could  be  resumed  at  any  time,  or  "spot" 
attacks  could  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  North  Vietnam  off  balance  and 
to  require  her  to  pay  almost  the  full  cost  by 
maintaining  her  repair  crews  In  place  The 
sorties  diverted  from  Zones  6A  and  6B  could 
be  concentrated  on  the  inftltration  routes  In 
Zones  1  and  2  (the  southern  end  of  North 
Vietnam.  Including  the  Mu  Gla  Pass),  In 
Laos  and  In  South  Vietnam 

To  the  same  end  of  improving  our  credibil- 
ity, we  should  seek  ways — through  words 
and  deeds — to  make  believable  our  Intention 
to  withdraw  our  forces  once  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  the  South  stops 
In  particular  we  should  avoid  any  implica- 
tion that  we  will  stay  in  South  Vietnam  with 
bases  or  to  guarantee  any  particular  out- 
come to  a  solely  South  Vietnamese  struggle. 

(2)  Try  to  split  the  VC  off  from  Hanoi  The 
Intelligence  estimate  is  that  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  the  North  Vietnamese  domi- 
nate and  control  the  National  Front  and  the 
Viet  Cong  Nevertheless  I  think  we  should 
continue  and  enlarge  efforts  to  contact  the 
VC  NFL  and  to  probe  ways  to  split  mem- 
bers or  sections  off  the  VC  NFL  organization 

(3)  Press  contacts  with  North  Vietnam. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parties  who 
might  contribute  toward  a  settlement. 

(4)  Develop  a  realistic  plan  providing  a 
role  for  the  VC  in  negotiations,  post-war 
life,  and  government  of  the  nation  An  am- 
nesty offer  and  proposals  for  national  recon- 
ciliation would  be  steps  In  the  right  direc- 
tion and  should  be  parts  of  the  plan  It  is 
Important  that  this  plan  be  one  which  will 
appear  reasonable.  IT  not  at  first  to  Hanoi 
and  the  VC,  at  least  to  world  opinion. 

3  The  prognosis  The  prognosis  Is  bad  that 
the  war  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion within  the  next  two  years  The  large- 
unit  operations  probably  will  not  do  It:  nego- 
tiations probably  will  not  do  It  While  we 
should  continue  to  pursue  both  of  these 
routes  In  trying  for  a  solution  in  the  short 
run,  we  should  recognize  that  success  from 
them  is  a  mere  possibility,  not  a  probability 

The  solution  lies  in  girding,  openly,  for  a 
longer  war  and  in  taking  actions  Immediately 
which  will  in  12  to  18  months  give  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  continuing  costs  and  risks  to 
the  American  people  are  acceptably  limited, 
that  the  formula  for  success  has  been  found, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  war  Is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  time  All  of  my  recommendations  will 
contribute  to  this  strategy,  but  the  one  most 
difficult  to  implement  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  one — enlivening  the  pacification 
program.  The  odds  are  less  than  even  for  this 
task,  if  only  because  we  have  failed  con- 
sistently since  1961  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
problem  But,  because  the  1967  trend  of 
pacification  will,  I  believe,  be  the  main  talis- 
man of  ultimate  US  success  or  failure  In 
Vietnam,  extraordinary  imagination  and  ef- 
fort should  go  into  changing  the  stripes  of 
that  problem. 


President  Thleu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky 
are  thinking  along  similar  lines  They  told 
me  that  they  do  not  expect  the  enemy  to 
negotiate  or  to  modify  his  program  In  less 
than  two  years  Rather,  they  expect  the 
enemy  continue  to  expand  and  to  Increase 
his  activity.  They  expressed  agreement  with 
us  that  the  key  to  success  !s  pacification 
and  that  so  far  pacification  has  failed  They 
agree  that  we  need  clarlficatlona  of  OVN  and 
US  roles  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  ARVN 
should  be  shifted  to  pacification  Ky  will, 
between  January  and  July  1967,  shift  all 
ARVN  Infantry  divisions  to  that  role.  And 
he  is  giving  Thang.  a  good  Revolutionary 
Development  director,  added  powers  Thleu 
and  Ky  see  this  as  part  of  a  two-year  (1967- 
68)  schedule,  in  which  offensive  oF>eratlons 
against  enemy  main  force  units  are  contin- 
ued, carried  on  primarily  by  the  US  and 
other  Free  World  forces  At  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period,  they  believe  the  enemy  may 
be  willing  to  negotiate  or  to  retreat  from  his 
current  course  of  action. 

Note :  Neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor 
the  JCS  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  this  report.  Mr  Katzen- 
bach  and  I  have  discussed  many  of  its  main 
conclusions  and  recommendations — In  gen- 
eral, but  not  In  all  particulars.  It  expresses 
his  views  as  well  as  my  own. 

Excerpts  from  reports  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Summer  Study  Group  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis: 

Extracts  from  CIA-DIA  Report  "An  Ap- 
praisal of  the  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
through  12  September  1966" 

1.  There  Is  no  evidence  yet  of  any  shortage 
of  POL  (ed  note:  petroleum  products)  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  stocks  on  hand,  with  re- 
cent imports,  have  been  adequate  to  sustain 
necessary  operations 

2  Air  strikes  aga:nst  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  North  Vietnam  increased  during 
the  past  month,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
serious  transport  problems  In  the  movement 
of  supplies  to  or  within  North  Vietnam. 

3  There  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  air 
strikes  have  significantly  weakened  popular 
morale. 

4.  Air  strikes  continue  to  depress  economic 
growth  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
abandonment  of  some  plans  for  economic  de- 
velopment, but  essential  economic  activities 
continue. 

Extracts  from  a  March  16,  1966,  CIA  report 
"An  Analysis  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  Air 
Offensive   against   North   Vietnam'  : 

1  Although  the  movement  of  men  and 
supplies  in  North  Vietnam  has  been  ham- 
fjered  and  made  somewhat  more  costly  (by 
our  bombing  1.  the  Communists  have  been 
able  to  Increase  the  flow  of  supplies  and  man- 
power to  South  Vietnam 

2  Hanoi's  determination  (despite  our 
bombing)  to  continue  Its  i>oIlcy  of  support- 
ing the  insurgency  In  the  South  appears  as 
firm  as  ever 

3  Air  attacks  almost  certainly  cannot  bring 
about  a  meaningful  reduction  In  the  cur- 
rent level  at  which  essential  supplies  and 
men  flow  Into  South  Vietnam 

Bomb  Damage  .Assessment  in  the  North  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis'  "Summer 
Study  Group" 

What  surprised  us  (in  our  assessment  of 
the  effect  of  bombing  North  Vietnam;  was 
the  extent  of  agreement  among  various  In- 
telligence agencies  on  the  effects  of  oast  oper- 
ations and  probable  effects  of  continued  and 
expanded  Rolling  Thunder  The  conclusions 
of  our  group,  to  which  we  all  subscribe,  are 
therefore  merely  sharpened  conclusions  of 
numerous  Intelligence  summaries  They  are 
that  Rolling  Thunder  does  not  limit  the 
present  logistic  flow  Into  SVN  because  N"VN 
is  neither  the  source  of  supplies  nor  the 
choke-point  on  the  supply  routes  from  China 
and  USSR  Although  an  expansion  of  Rolling 
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Thunder  by  closlog  Haiphong  harbor,  ellml- 
OAting  electric  power  planta  and  totally  de- 
stroying railroads.  wlU  at  least  Indirectly  Im- 
pose further  privations  on  the  populace  of 
NVN  and  make  the  logistic  supF>ort  of  VC 
coatller  to  maintain,  such  expansion  will  not 
really  change  the  basic  assessment.  This  fol- 
lows because  NVN  has  demonstrated  excellent 
ability  to  improvise  transportation,  and  be- 
cause the  primitive  nature  of  their  economy 
is  such  that  Rolling  Thunder  can  affect  di- 
rectly only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population. 
There  Is  very  little  hope  that  tiie  Ho  Chi 
Iflnh  Government  wUl  lose  control  of  popu- 
lation because  of  Rolling  Thunder.  The  les- 
sons of  the  Korean  War  are  very  relevant 
to  the  damage  we  inflict,  and  growing.  Prob- 
ably the  government  of  NVN  has  assurances 
that  the  USSR  and-or  China  will  assist  the 
rebuilding  of  its  economy  after  the  war.  and 
hence  Its  concern  that  the  damage  being 
Inflicted  may  be  moderated  by  long-range 
favorable  expectations.  Spectflcally: 

1.  As  of  July  1S66  the  US.  bomotng  of 
North  Vietnam  had  had  no  measurable  direct 
effect  on  Hanoi's  abUlty  to  mount  and  sup- 
port military  operations  in  the  South  at  the 
current  level 

a.  Since  the  initiation  of  the  Rolling 
Thunder  program  the  damage  to  (actlltlea 
and  equipment  In  North  Vietnam  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  Increased  flow  of 
military  and  economic  aid,  largely  from  the 
USSR  and  Communist  China 

3  The  asp>ects  of  the  basic  situation  that 
have  enabled  Hanoi  to  continue  Its  support 
of  military  operations  in  the  South  and  to 
neutralize  the  impact  of  US  bombing  by 
passing  the  economic  costs  to  other  Commu- 
nist countries  are  not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
reducing  the  present  geographic  constraints, 
mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal  harbors 
In  North  Vietnam.  Increasing  the  number  of 
armed  reconnaissance  sorties  and  otherwise 
expanding  the  U  S.  air  offensive  along  the 
lines  now  contemplated  In  military  recom- 
mendations and  planning  studies 

4  While  conceptually  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  limit  may  be  Imposed  on 
the  scale  of  military  activity  that  Hanoi  can 
maintain  In  the  South  by  continuing  the 
Rolling  Thunder  program  at  the  present,  or 
some  higher  level  of  effort,  there  appears  to 
be  no  basis  for  defining  that  limit  In  con- 
crete terms,  or.  foe  concluding  that  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  VC-NVN  acuntles  in  the  fleld 
have  sf>proached  that  limit 

S.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  bombing  on 
the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
fighting  and  on  their  leaders'  appraisal  of 
the  prospective  gains  and  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  policy  have  not  shown  them- 
selves in  any  tangible  way  Furthermore,  we 
have  not  discovered  any  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  indirect  punitive  effects  of  bombing 
will  prove  decisive   In  these  respects 

Pautlai  text  of  a  memorandum  drafted  by 
Secretary  ot  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  for 
President  Lyndon  B   Johnson,  Nov    17,  1966 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  two  highly  Inter- 
dependent parts  ( 1 )  the  "regular"  war 
agikinst  the  main  force  VC'NVA  battalions 
and  regiments,  ind  the  Interdiction  of  their 
men  and  supplies  flowing  down  from  North 
Vietnam,  and  i3)  the  -Pacincatlon"  or  rev- 
olutionary development  war  to  neutralize 
the  local  VC  guerrillas  and  gain  the  perma- 
nent support  of  the  SVN  population. 

The  Infiltrated  men  and  supplies  serve  to 
bolster  the  regular  units  whose  function  Is  to 
support  the  local  VC  guerrillas  and  Infra- 
structure by  defeating  the  QVN  forces  in  the 
area  and  generally  exposing  the  OVNs  In- 
ability to  protect  the  rural  populace.  The  lo- 
cal guemUas  and  Infrastructure  maintain  a 
constant  VC  presence  In  their  area  and  sup- 
port the  offensive  efforts  of  the  regular  units 
by  providing  Intelligence,  terrain  guidance, 
supplies,  and  recruits  In  addition,  the  guer- 
rillas conduct  many  of  the  thousands  of  In- 
cidents of  terror,  harassment,  and  sabotage 


reported  each  month.  The  principal  taak  of 
US.  military  forces  in  SVN  must  be  to  eUm- 
inate  the  offensive  capability  of  the  regular 
units  in  ordar  to  allow  the  OVN  to  counter 
the  guerrilla  forces  and  extend  permanent 
control  over  areas  from  which  regular  units 
have  been  cleared. 

We  now  face  a  choice  of  two  approaches  to 
the  threat  of  the  regular  VC  NVA  forces. 
The  first  approach  would  be  to  continue  in 
1967  to  Increase  friendly  forces  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  without  limit,  and  employ  them 
primarily  In  large-scale  "seek  out  and  de- 
stroy "  operations  to  destroy  the  main  force 
VC/NVA  units. 

This  approach  appears  to  have  some  dis- 
tinct disadvantages  First,  we  are  finding  very 
strongly  diminishing  marginal  returns  In  the 
destruction  of  VC  NVA  forces.  If  our  esti- 
mates of  enemy  lasses  (killed,  captured  and 
defected)  are  correct.  VCNVA  losses  in- 
creased by  only  115  per  week  (leas  than  15 
per  cent!  during  a  period  in  which  we  in- 
creased friendly  strength  by  160.000  Includ- 
ing 140.000  U  S  military  personnel  and  43 
US  and  Third  Country  maneuver  battalions. 
At  this  rate,  an  additional  100.000  friendly 
personnel  deployed  would  Increase  VC  NVA 
losses  by  some  70  i>er  week  Second,  expand- 
ing U  S  deploymenu  have  contributed  to  a 
very  serious  Inflation  In  South  Vietnam. 
Prices  Increased  75-90  per  cent  in  FY8fl  An 
extra  100.000  U  S  forces  would  add  at  least 
P9  billion  to  our  plaster  expenditures,  dou- 
bling the  19«7  inflationary  gap  In  SVN.  Third, 
the  high  and  Increasing  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  encourage  the 
Communists  to  doubt  our  staying  power  and 
to  try  to  "wait  us  out" 

Ttxt  second  approach  la  to  follow  a  simi- 
larly aggressive  strategy  of  "seek  out  and 
destroy."  but  to  build  friendly  forces  only  to 
that  level  required  to  neutralize  the  large 
enemy  units  and  prevent  them  from  Inter- 
fering with  the  paclflcatlon  program  It  Is 
essential  to  this  approtu:h  that  such  a  level 
be  consistent  with  a  stable  economy  in  SVN. 
and  consistent  with  a  military  posture  that 
the  United  States  credibly  would  maintain 
indefinitely,  thus  making  a  Communist  at- 
tempt to  "'wait  us  out  ■  less  attractive 

I  believe  that  this  level  U  about  470.000 
U  S  and  53.000  Free  World  personnel  and 
less  than  half  of  the  ARVN  The  remainder  of 
the  ARVN.  plus  a  portion  of  the  US.  force, 
would  give  priority  to  Improving  the  pacifi- 
cation effort.  The  enemy  regular  units  would 
cease  to  perform  what  I  believe  to  be  their 
primary  function  of  diverting  our  effort  to 
give  security  to  the  population  This,  plus 
the  effects  of  a  successful  interdiction  cam- 
paign to  cut  off  their  other  support,  would 
effectively  neutralize  them,  possibly  at  the 
cost  of  far  fewer  casualties  to  both  sides 
than  the  first  approach  would  allow 

I  believe  It  Is  time  to  adopt  the  second 
approach  for  three  reasons;  (1)  If  MACV 
estimatas  of  enemy  strength  are  correct,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  attrlte  the  enemy 
forces  fast  enough  to  break  their  morale  and 
more  U.S.  forces  are  unlikely  to  do  so  In  the 
foreseeable  future;  (3)  we  cannot  deploy 
more  than  about  470.000  personnel  by  the 
end  of  1967  without  a  high  probability  of 
generating  a  self-defeating  runaway  Infla- 
tion In  SVN.  and  (3)  an  endless  escalation 
of  US  deployments  Is  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable In  the  US.  or  to  Induce  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  the  U  S.  Is  prepared  to  stay 
as  long  as  is  required  to  produce  a  secure 
non-Communist  SVN  Obviously  a  greatly 
Improved  paclflcatlon  campaign  must  be 
waged  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection 
offered  by  the  major  friendly  forces.  Alter- 
natively. If  enemy  strength  Is  greatly  over- 
stated and  our  "'seek  out  and  destroy""  oper- 
ations have  been  more  effective  than  our 
strength  and  loss  estimates  would  Imply — 
a  p>osslblltty  discussed  below — more  than 
470,000  U.S.  personnel  should  not  be  required 
to  neutralize  the  VC/^NVA  main  force. 


Attrltlng  Enemy  Forces  All  of  our  esti- 
mates of  enemy  strength  and  variations  In  It 
contain  very  great  uncertainties.  Thus,  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  tentative  and  conjec- 
tural. Nevertheless,  the  data  suggest  that  we 
have  no  prospects  of  attrltlng  the  enemy 
force  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  his 
capability  to  Inflltrate  and  recruit,  and  this 
win  be  true  at  either  the  470.000  US  per- 
sonnel level  or  570,000  The  table  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  our  estimates  of  the  aver- 
age enemy  loss  rate  per  month  since  April 
1965  By  4th  quarter  1965,  estimated  military 
losses  (killed,  captured,  military  defectors) 
reached  3215  per  week  The  weekly  average 
for  CYS6  has  remained  about  the  same,  al- 
though enemy  losses  increased  to  2330  psr 
week  In  the  3rd  quarter  and  to  2930  In 
October 

Enemy  losses  from  wounds  are  included 
above  based  on  the  U  S  Intelligence  Board 
estimate  that  there  are  1.5  enemy  wounded 
for  each  one  killed,  with  one-third  of  the 
wounded  put  out  of  action,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  5  for  each  VC  NVA  recorded  killed, 
or  530  additional  average  losses  per  week 
(MACV  estimates  38  additional  losses  for 
each  VC  NVA  killed,  or  an  average  loss  of 
300  per  week  )  Also  Included  are  defectors 
not  turning  themselves  Into  the  OVN  cen- 
ters, based  on  the  Board  estimate  that  there 
is  one  unrecorded  military  deserter  for  each 
military  defector,  resulting  In  another  236 
average  losses  per  week. 

The  enemy  loss  rate  was  apparently  not 
affected  significantly  by  the  greatly  Increased 
friendly  activity  during  1966,  which  Included: 
44  per  cent  increase  in  battalion  days  of  op- 
eration: 25  per  cent  Increase  in  battalion 
sized  operations  contacting  the  enemy:  and 
28  per  Increase  In  small  unit  actions  accom- 
panied by  a  13  per  cent  Increase  In  contacts 
Moreover,  armed  helicopter  sorties  doubled 
from  14.000  to  29.000  per  month  and  attack 
sorties  in  SVN  rose  from  13.800  to  14,000  per 
month. 

The  failure  of  enemy  lasses  to  Increase 
during  the  first  half  of  1966  was  prlmartly 
due  to  the  January  Vietnamese  New  Year 
lull,  the  political  turmoil  during  the  Spring, 
the  apparent  decrease  In  ARVN  efficiency, 
and  an  increasing  enemy  reluctance  to  fight 
large  battles. 

Despite  Improvements  during  the  past  four 
months.  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  the  point 
at  which  we  can  expect  to  attrlte  enemy 
forces  at  the  rate  he  Introduces  new  ones.  As 
the  table  above  indicates,  an  average  enemy 
total  loss  rate  of  3330  per  week  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  13  months,  compared  to  the  cal- 
culated enemy  personnel  Input  rate  of  3915 
per  week  for  the  same  period.  The  Input  rate 
Is  that  required  to  provide  the  average  In- 
crease of  885  per  week  reflected  in  the  VC/ 
NVA  order  of  battle  strength  figures  esti- 
mated by  MACV.  It  is  not  estimated  in- 
dependently Assuming  that  the  weekly  In- 
flltration  rate  from  NVN  for  the  past  13 
months  averaged  1075  as  estimated  (MACV 
indicates  that  the  1966  flgure  may  be  as 
high  as  1638  per  week).  VC  recruitment  (In- 
put minus  Infiltration)  must  have  been 
about  1840  per  week  This  recruitment  rate 
lies  well  within  the  current  US  Intelligence 
Board  estimate  that  the  VC  can  recruit  and 
train  1635  to  3335  men  per  week,  and  can 
replace  current  losses  solely  from  within 
South  Vietnam  If  necessary  But  it  lies  far 
atKJve  the  current  MACV  recruitment  eati- 
mate  of  815  VC  personnel  per  week 

As  indicated  in  the  VC  NVA  losses  table, 
enemy  losses  increased  by  115  per  week  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  friendly  strength  In- 
creased by  166.000:  an  Increase  of  about  70 
losses  per  100.000  of  friendly  strength.  There 
are  far  too  many  uncertain  variables  in  the 
situation  to  permit  a  simple  extrapolation  of 
these  results  to  the  effect  of  Introduction  of 
the  next  100.000.  or  a  subsequent  100.000 
troops.   However,   we  have   no  evidence  that 
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more  tro<^s  than  the  470,000  I  am  recom- 
mending would  substantially  change  the  sit- 
uation. For  example,  if  it  were  assumed  that 
new  forces  would  produce  enemy  losses  of  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  of  all  forces  de- 
ployed by  the  end  of  October  1966,  each  de- 
ployment of  100,000  additional  friendly  troops 
would  produce  only  330  more  total  enemy 
losses  per  week  compared  to  the  3915  current 
enemy  input  rate  A  U.S.  force  of  470.000 
would  result  in  enemy  losses  of  2450  per 
we^:  an  extra  100.000  U.S.  personnel  would 
increase  average  weekly  enemy  losses  to  about 
3680.  still  less  than  the  3500  per  week  that 
the  enemy  Is  supposed  to  be  able  to  Infil- 
trate/recruit.  Moreover.  It  Is  possible  that  our 
attrition  estimates  substantially  overstate 
actual  VC/NVA  losses.  For  example,  the  VC/ 
NVA  apparently  lose  only  about  one-sixth  as 
many  weapons  as  people,  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility that  many  of  the  killed  are  unarmed 
porters  or  bystanders. 

In  summary,  despite  the  wide  variations  In 
estimates  of  Infiltration,  recruitment  and 
losses,  the  data  indicate  that  current  enemy 
recruitment/Infiltration  rates  and  tactics 
have  more  than  offset  the  Increased  friendly 
deployments,  enabling  the  enemy  to  increase 
his  forces  In  the  past  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  If  we  assume  that  the  estimates  of 
enemy  strength  are  accurate,  the  ratio  of 
total  friendly  to  total  enemy  strength  has 
only  Increased  from  3.5  to  4.0  to  I  since  the 
end  of  1965.  Under  these  circumstances.  It 
does  not  appear  that  we  have  the  favorable 
leverage  required  to  achieve  decisive  attrition 
by  Introducing  more  forces  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  enemy  strength  substantially 
through  Improved  tactics  or  other  means 
such  as  an  effective  amnesty/defection  pro- 
gram or  effective  paclflcatlon  to  dry  up  VC 
sources  of  recruitment,  but  further  large  In- 
creases In  U.S.  forces  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
answer 

Enemy  Offensive  Capability  These  esti- 
mates of  enemy  strength,  losses  and  replace- 
ment rates  raise  some  Important  questions. 
They  assume  that  the  enemy  has  all  the 
battalions  carried  in  the  MACV  Enemy  Order 
of  Battle  (OB) .  and  that  most  of  these  bat- 
talions have  retained  their  offensive  capabil- 
ity. Neither  assumption  can  be  supported  by 
available  data. 

In  the  last  7  months  (February- August) 
for  which  data  are  available,  friendly  forces 
averaged  35  contacts  per  month  with  VC  ' 
NVA  battalions.  If  each  contact  represented 
a  different  battalion  the  contract  rate  would 
equal  30%  of  average  reported  total  enemy 
VC/NVA  battalions:  at  best,  we  would  con- 
tact each  battalion  once  in  5  months.  How- 
ever, analyzing  the  August  OB  of  175  battal- 
ions, only  112  battalions  had  been  positively 
Identified  as  contacted  during  the  7  month 
period  and  59  battalions  were  unrecorded  as 
to  last  contact.  (The  remaining  battalions 
were  contacted  prior  to  period  )  Other  bat- 
talions In  addition  to  the  112  positively  Iden- 
tified were  undoubtedly  active  during  the 
period  Nevertheless.  It  appears  that  the  ac- 
tual existence,  or  ability  to  operate,  of  some 
of  the  59  units  with  no  records  of  contact 
with  friendly  forces  Is  open  to  question. 
Moreover,  enemy  activity  rates  reflected  In 
the  number  of  battalion  contacts  Initiated  by 
themselves  or  by  us  do  not  show  Increases 
that  we  might  expect  as  the  result  of  the  49 
battalion  Increase  reflected  In  the  Order  of 
Battle  reports 

Furthermore,  the  enemy  Is  undertaking 
fewer  large-scale  offensive  operations  In  re- 
cent months  and  concentrating  his  small- 
scale  attacks,  ambushes,  and  haraasments 
against  easier  targets  ( troops  In  the  fleld  and 
Isolated  mllltai7  poets)  This  indicates  a  pos- 
sible regression  to  activities  characteristic  of 
earlier  stages  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  large  numbers  of  battalions  and 
even  divisions,  and  many  reflect  an  Increas- 
ing Inability  to  conduct  large  scale  operations 
without  Incurring  unacceptably  high  casual- 
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ties  The  VC/NVA  have  not  won  a  significant 
large-scale  military  victory  in  several  months. 
There  is  every  reason  to  be  on  guard,  as 
General  Westmoreland  Is.  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  need  to  Increase  our 
planned  deployment  of  large  units  to  pre- 
vent such  victories  in  the  future. 

The  Interdiction  Campaign  The  VC  force 
has  reportedly  increased  by  20  battalions 
(from  74  to  94 1  since  last  December,  NVA 
by  43  (from  43  uj  86 i  during  the  same  period 
The  NVA  represented  only  25.600  of  249.700 
(10%)  last  December  increasing  to  46  6O0  of 
377,000  (16S^)  m  October  The  weekly  rale 
of  accepted  InfUlratlon  has  been  about  1115 
In  1966  compared  to  945  In  4th  quarter  1966 
and  510  for  all  of  1965  MACV  has  recently 
repwrted  that  infiltration  may  have  been  as 
high  as  1630  per  week  m  1966  The  NVA 
units,  equipped  almost  exclusively  with  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  weapons,  have  a  much 
greater  requirement  for  infiltrated  cimmunl- 
tlon  and  supplies,  thus  Increasing  their  de- 
pendence on  the  logistics  network  flowing 
from  NVN  to  SVN. 

Air  Interdiction.  The  use  of  air  power  to 
Interdict  enemy  infiltration  and  supply  has 
been  very  great  by  any  standard  Attack 
sorties  In  Laos  and  NVN  have  risen  from 
4760  per  month  at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
9100  In  1st  quarter  of  this  year  and  to  10,600 
and  12,900  In  subsequent  quarters.  The  In- 
terdiction campaign  has  absorbed  most  of 
the  Increase  In  deployed  attack-capable  air- 
craft in  the  past  years. 

A  substantial  air  Interdiction  campaign  Is 
clearly  necessary  and  worthwhile  In  addition 
to  putting  a  celling  on  the  size  of  the  force 
that  can  be  supported,  It  yields  three  signif- 
icant military  effects.  First.  It  effectively 
harasses  and  delays  truck  movements  down 
through  the  southern  panhandles  of  NVN 
and  Laos,  though  It  has  no  effect  on  trcxjps  In- 
filtrating on  foot  over  trails  that  are  virtually 
Invisible  from  the  air.  Our  experience  shows 
that  daytime  armed  reconnaissance  above 
some  minimum  sortie  rate  makes  It  prohib- 
itively expensive  to  the  enemy  to  attempt 
daylight  movement  of  vehicles,  and  so  forces 
him  to  night  movement.  Second,  destruction 
of  bridges  and  craterlng  of  roads  forces  the 
enemy  to  deploy  repair  crews,  equipment. 
and  porters  to  repair  or  bypass  the  damaee 
Third,  attacks  on  vehicles,  parks,  and  rest 
camps  destroy  some  vehicles  with  their  car- 
goes and  inflict  casualties  Moreover,  our 
bombing  campaign  may  produce  a  beneficial 
effect  on  US  and  SVN  morale  by  making 
N'VN  pay  a  price  for  its  aggression  and  by 
showing  that  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
Interdict  the  enemy  But  at  the  scale  we  are 
now  operating,  I  believe  our  bombing  Is  yield- 
ing very  small  marginal  returns,  not  worth 
the  cost  In  pilot  lives  and  aircraft. 

n.  Consolidation  and  extension  of 
OVN  control. 

Paclflcatlon.  Based  on  available  reports 
of  questionable  validity,  the  table  on  the 
following  page  (not  printed  In  the  Rzcord] 
Indicates  the  various  degrees  of  G\'N  and 
VC-NVA  iKjpulatlon  and  hamlet  control. 
In  the  14  months  between  Julv  31.  1965 
and  September  30.  1966.  the  OVN  report- 
edly gained  control  of  an  addtllonal  1.- 
500.000  people,  raising  Its  control  of  the  total 
SVN  p>opulatlon  from  47  per  cent  to  65  per 
cent — the  highest  level  to  date.  During  the 
same  period  VC-NVA  control  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation decreased  6  per  cent,  a  loss  of  800.000 
people  GVN  control  of  the  rural  population 
rose  from  23  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  while 
VC-NVA  rural  control  fell  from  35  per  cent 
to  28  per  cent  during  the  same  period 

It  Is  highly  likely  that  these  figures  are 
grossly  optimistic.  It  should  be  noted  that 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  reported  gains  prob- 
ably came  from  movement  of  refugees  Into 
cities  and  towns  Another  report  Indicates 
that  OVN  increased  Its  control  of  area  only 
from  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  in  1966  through 


September     Since    1965    the    VC-NVA    hare 

claimed  control  of  80  per  cent  of  the  SVN 
territory  and  75  per  cent  o!  the  population. 
At  the  end  of  September  1966.  the  OVN  con- 
trolled about  25  per  cent  of  the  vital  roads 
In  SVN.  It  controlled  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  roads,  down  from  35  per  cent  in 
1965  and  40  per  cent  m  1964  The  rest  were 
marginal  or  closed  and  could  be  traveled  only 
with  adequate  security  precautions 

The  pacification  program  has  been  stalled 
for  years.  It  is  stalled  today.  The  situation  In 
this  regard  is  no  better — poaslbly — than  it 
was  in  1966.  1963.  and  1961  T^ie  large  unit 
war  at  which  we  are  succeeding  fairly  well. 
Is  largely  irrelevant  to  paclflcatlon  as  long  as 
we  keep  the  regular  VC-NVA  units  from  In- 
terrering  and  do  not  lose  the  major  battles. 

The  most  important  problems  are  reflected 
In  the  belief  of  the  rural  Vietnamese  that 
the  GVN  will  not  stay  long  when  It  comes 
Into  an  area  but  the  VC  wUi:  the  VC  will 
punish  cooperation  with  the  OVN:  the  CVN 
is  indifferent  to  the  people's  welfare:  the 
low-level  GVN  officials  arc  tools  of  the  local 
rich;  and  the  GVN  Is  excessively  corrupt  from 
top  to  bottom 

Success  in  changing  these  beliefs,  and  In 
pacification,  depends  on  the  Interrelatad 
functions  of  providing  physical  security,  de- 
stroying the  VC  organization  and  presence, 
motivating  the  villager  to  cooperate,  and 
establishing  responsive  local  government. 

Physical  security  must  come  first  and  la 
the  essential  prerequisite  to  a  successful 
revolutionary  development  effort  The  secu- 
rity must  be  permanent  or  it  Is  meaningless 
to  the  villager,  and  It  must  be  established 
by  a  well  organized  clear  and  hold'  opera- 
tion continued  long  enough  to  really  clear 
the  area  and  conducted  by  comp>etent  mili- 
tary forces  who  have  been  trained  to  show 
respect  for  the  villager  and  his  problems  So 
far  this  prerequisite  has  been  absent  In 
almost  no  area  designated  for  paclflcatlon  In 
recent  years  have  ARVN  forces  actually 
"cleared  and  held'  to  a  point  where  cadre 
teams  could  have  stayed  overnight  In  ham- 
lets and  survived,  let  alone  accomplished 
their  missions.  VC  units  of  company  and 
even  battalion  size,  too  large  for  local  de- 
fenses, have  remained  In  operation 

Now  that  the  threat  of  a  Communist  large- 
unit  military  victory  has  been  eliminated,  we 
must  allocate  far  more  attention  and  a 
significant  portion  of  the  regular  military 
forces  (at  least  half  of  the  ARVN)  to  pro- 
viding permanently  secure  areas  In  which 
Revolutionary  Development  iRDi  teams,  po- 
lice, and  civilian  administrators  can  root  out 
the  VC  Infrastructure  and  establish  the  GVN 
presence.  This  has  been  our  task  all  along 
It  Is  still  our  task  The  war  cannot  come  to  a 
successful  end  until  we  have  found  a  way  to 
succeed  In  this  task 

Assignment  of  ARVN  to  Revoluntlonary 
Development  Bole  The  Increasingly  unsatis- 
factory performance  of  ARVN  In  combat 
operations  is  refiected  in  US.  Army  advisory 
reports  and  In  ARVN  and  U.S  operauonal 
statistics,  EKiring  the  January-Septemt>er 
period  for  which  data  are  available,  U.S.  fleld 
advisors  rated  combat  effectiveness  as  un- 
satisfactory or  marginal  In  up  to  32  ""c  of 
all  ARVN  combat  battalions  Over  116.700 
SVN  military  personnel  il9s  i  deserted  in 
1965,  and  desertions  in  1966  through  October 
were  at  the  annual  rate  of  130,000,  2K',  of 
forces  The  poor  ARVN  performance  also 
shows  In  the  operational  statistics  ARVN 
made  contact  in  only  46'  ;  of  its  large-scale 
operations  against  a  'C.S  contact  rate  of  90%. 
Similar  actions  for  small  unit  actions  are  not 
readily  available 

ARVN  effectiveness  against  the  enemy  has 
declined  markedly  during  the  January-Sep- 
tember 1966  period  ARVN  kUls  of  VC-NVA 
dropped  from  a  weekly  average  of  356  to  238. 
while  the  OS  average  rose  from  476  to  557 
per  week  VC-NVA  killed  per  ARVN  killed  per 
ARVN  battalion  per  week  averaged  1  8  com- 
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paxed  to  8.6  for  U^.  tMttAUooA.  Coavenely, 
\iM  friendly  killed  rates  were  6  per  ARVN 
battaUon  and  1  7  per  UB  tettallon  per  week. 
The  enemy-fnendly  killed  r»tl06  for  ARVN 
and  U  S    were  3  3  and  5  4  to  1  respectively. 

La  view  of  the  ARVN's  low  efflctency  in 
major  combat  operations  and  tbe  Increasing 
dlfBcuJtles  that  SVN  forces  have  had  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  the  planned  forces 
.n  an  overtaxed  economy.  I  tjelleve  that  we 
iftould  not  increase  the  SVN  forces  ARVN. 
rle^ionai  and  Popular  PVirces)  above  the  pres- 
er.:  strength  of  \b»  battalions  wltH  «10.000 
3ien  It  IS  likely  that  OVN  control  can  be 
erxtended  most  rapidly  by  using  SVN  forces 
mainly  for  revolutionary  development,  and 
ising  additional  recruitable  personnel  for 
Ti  jn-mlUtary  and  pmra- military  revolu- 
liocary  development  duty  The  ARVN  must 
De  r'trained  and  assigned  to  RD  duty,  and 
Oenera.  Westmoreland  plans  to  do  so  The 
perf  rmince  of  the  ARVN  and  other  SVN 
forces  as  an  likstnunent  for  winning  popular 
support  for  the  OVN  has  been  decldely  un- 
satlsf*cuiry  App«u-ently  ARV^  personnel 
have  not  ippre«-;at«d  the  decisive  Importance 
of  revolutionary  development  and  popular 
support,  the  importance  of  these  items  will 
be  heavily  emphasized  In  the  retraining 
programs 

The  Problem  of  Inflation  To  unite  the 
pxjpulatlon  behind  the  Ooverrunent — Indeed, 
to  avrrtd  disintegration  of  SVN  society — a 
sound  economy  Is  eaaenttal.  Runaway  infla- 
tion can  undo  what  our  military  operations 
accomplish  Por  this  reason.  I  have  directed 
that  a  "plaster  budget"  be  established  for 
U.a.  military  funded  activities  The  Intent  of 
this  program  is  to  hold  military  and  con- 
tractor plaster  spending  to  the  minimum 
level  which  can  be  accomplished  without 
serious   impact   on   military   operations. 

Ambassador  Lodge  has  asked  that  U.S. 
military  spending  be  held  to  P4a  bUllon 
(plasters)  In  CY  67  The  ambassador's  pro- 
posed program  of  tightly  constrained  TJB 
and  GVN  civilian  and  military  spending  will 
not  bring  complete  stability  to  SVN;  there 
will  still  be.  at  best  a  PIO  bUllon  (plasters) 
Inflationary  gap  It  should,  however,  hold 
price  rises  In  CY  67  to  10  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  as  opposed  to  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
In  the  current  year  Unless  we  rigidly  con- 
trol Inflation,  the  ARVN  desertion  rate  will 
further  Increase  and  effectiveness  will  decline 
thus  partially  canceling  the  effects  of  in- 
creased n  S.  deployments  Further,  govern- 
ment emplorees  will  leave  their  jobs  and  civil 
strife  will  occur.  rvi«slbly  collapsing  the  OVN 
and.  In  any  event,  seriously  hindering  both 
the  military  and  the  pacification  efforts. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  to  hold  VS.  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  P42  billion  (plasters) 
depends,  among  other  things,  on  US  force 
levels  The  impact  of  three  differing  deploy- 
ment plans  on  plaster  spending  at  constant 
prices  U  shown  in  the  table  below  The  actual 
lerel  of  plaster  spending  associated  with  each 
deployment  program  is.  of  course,  deter- 
mined by  what  policies  are  pursued  in  saving 
plasters  The  planning  factors  used  In  the 
table  are  based  on  little  actual  experience 
and  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  serve 
as  a  reliable  basis  for  projection.  They  do. 
however,  reflect  first  quarter  FY  67  experi- 
ence, MACV  planning  factors,  and  expected 
antl-lnflatlonary  programs. 

The  table  clearly  illustrated  that  with  the 
deployment  of  463. (XX)  troops  the  CY  67  goal 
of  P4a  bUllon  (plasters)  Is  feasible  The 
planning  factors  used,  however,  entail  a 
"pushing  down"  of  OAM  and  personal  spend- 
ing from  the  MACV  planning  factors  (»360 
per  man  year  for  personal  spending.  $600  for 
O&M)  In  light  of  past  performance  and  likely 
future  savings,  application  of  the  MACV 
planning  factors  result  in  P46  billion  plaster 
spending  If  these  later  planning  factors  hold, 
the  P46  spending  rate  would  increase  the  In- 
flationary gap  by  40%  and  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  stabilization  program    If  Infla- 


tion occurs  and  US  expenditures  are  main- 
tained In  constant  dollar  terms,  plaster  ex- 
penditures will  increase  and  the  problem  will 
be  worsened  If  the  CINCPAC  construction 
program  were  approved,  similar  problems 
would  result.  It  appears  imperative  to  adopt 
a  plan,  such  as  the  one  exemplified  in  the 
table  above,  which  will  call  for  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  reduce  spending  below  the  levels  em- 
bodied In  the  MACV  planning  factors. 

In  addition  to  US  military  spending,  sta- 
bllLiatlon  of  the  SVN  economy  requires  strict 
limitation  of  RVNAP  spending.  We  must  plan 
to  support  the  RVNAF  at  no  higher  than  the 
ambassador's  requested  level  of  P60  billion 
during  CY  C 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June  27. 
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Back    vh    1966.   LB  J     Rcsistxd    PazssuaE   To 

S«fD  Taoopa  Into  Laos.  Cambodu 

(By  Loye  iilller.  Jr  ) 

Washington — U-S.  military  leaders  were 
constantly  pressuring  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  expand  the  ground  war  from 
South  Vietnam  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia  dur- 
ing 1960  and  1967.  the  secret  Pentagon  papers 
show 

There  was  even  some  serious  discussion 
about  using  U.S.  troops  to  invade  North  Vi- 
etnam in  force. 

But  Mr  Johnson.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  and  other  top  civilians  In  the 
government  steadily  resisted  these  requests 
from  the  generals,  the  Pentagon  archive  in- 
dicates 

Mx.  Johnson  did  allow  bombing  and  covert 
use  of  Special  Forces  troope  In  Laos  and 
bombing  In  Cambodia 

But  It  remained  for  Mr  Johnson's  succes- 
sor. President  Nixon,  to  approve  partially  the 
much  larger  military  pleas  by  expanding  the 
ground  war  into  Cambodia  and  launching  a 
major  foray  Into  Laos  years  later 

Mr  Nixon  sent  US  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese ground  troops  Into  Cambodia  on  April  30. 
1970.  setting  off  a  political  uproar  that  swept 
the  oampusea  In  this  counti^  and  led  to  the 
killing  of  four  students  by  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Ouard  at  Kent  State  University 

The  American  troops  were  withdrawn  by 
June  30.  but  South  Vietnamese  units  are 
still  flghtlng  In  Cambodia 

BAOLT    BATmSD 

And  earlier  this  year,  at  Nixon's  urging. 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  with  heavy  U,S. 
air  cover  and  logistic  support,  attempted  to 
cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  during  a  six-week 
foray  into  Laos,  Some  returned  badly  bat- 
tered. 

The  pressure  on  Mr.  Johnson  and  McNa- 
mara to  approve  far  wider  Incursions  Into 
these  "sanctuaries "  adjacent  to  South  Viet- 
nam began  building  during  1966 

Massive  infusions  of  US  ground  troops 
were  resulting  In  heavy  losses  to  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  that  time. 

But  even  as  these  successes  unfolded.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  US.  Vietnam  command- 
er, was  complaining  that  "sanctuaries"  of 
Laos  and  Cambodu  and  the  Jungle  InfJtra- 
tlon  routes  from  them  posed  a  major  peril 
to  the  security  of  South  Vietnam 

During  this  period,  the  limited  and  se- 
cret use  of  small  numbers  of  US  troops  In 
the  Jungles  along  the  Laotian  border  was 
conducted  under  the  code  name  Operation 
Shining    Brass 

The  Pentagon  analyst  writes  that  on  Feb 
31.  1967.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  petitioned 
President  Johnson  for  a  series  of  new  mlll- 
tar>-  moves.  Including  expansion  of  Shining 
Brass 

SUGCESTTON      DKNtXD 

The  study  shows  that  Johnson  approved 
extension  of  the  operations  up  to  20  kilom- 
eters (about  13  miles)  Into  Laos,  but  de- 
nied the  general's  suggestion  that  "batta- 
llon-slze  forces"  be  moved  across  the  border 


Later  In  the  spring.  McNamara  submitted 
to  Mr  Johnson  a  summary  of  U.8  activities 
against  Laos.  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam. 
It    noted : 

"At  the  present  time,  no  actions — except 
air    strikes    and    artillery    Are    necessary    to 

quiet  hoetUe  batteries   acroes   the   borders 

are  allowed  against  Cambodian  territory 

"In  Laos,  we  average  5000  (air)  sorties  a 
month  against  the  infiltration  routes  and 
base  areas,  we  fire  artillery  from  South  Viet- 
nam against  targets  In  La<Te  and  we  »111  be 
providing  three-man  leadership  for  each  of 
twenty  12-man  U  S -Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  teams  that  operate  to  a  depth  of  30 
kilometers   into   Laos. 

S.OOO    ATTACK    SOKTIXS 

"Against  North  Vietnam,  we  average  8000 
or  more  attack  sorties  a  month  against  all 
worthwhUe  fixed  and  LOC  (lines  of  com- 
munication) targround  targets  across  the 
DMZ  (Demilitarized  Zone);  we  fire  from 
naval  vessels  afloat  .we  mine  their  Inland 
waterways  " 

With  US  efforts  In  South  Vietnam  becom- 
ing bogged  down.  Westmoreland  returned  to 
Washington  in  April  1967  to  urge  another 
major  escalation  In  troop  levels 

The  Pentagon  study  discloses  that  In  meet- 
ing with  the  President  at  the  White  House 
In  April,  Westmoreland  laid  out  plann  to 
move  South  Vietnamese  troops  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

UNDSa     D.s.      COVZB 

The  study  says  the  general  'beUeved  we 
should  confront  the  DRV  (North  Vietna- 
mese) with  SVN  (South  Vietnamese)  forces 
In    Laos 

"He  reviewed  his  operational  plan  tor 
Laos,  called  High  Port,  which  envisioned  an 
elite  SVN  division  conducting  ground  opera- 
Uons  in  Laos  against  DRV  bases  and  Inflltra- 
tlon  routes  under  cover  of  US.  artillery  and 
air." 

Westmoreland,  the  study  continues,  be- 
lieved that  eventually  Laos  would  become 
"a  major  battlefield,  a  development  which 
would  take  some  of  the  mUltary  pressure  off 
the  south." 

The  general  also  proposed  the  same  type 
of  High  Port  operation  into  Cambodia  near 
the  town  of  Chu  Pong,  "again  using  SVN 
forces  but  this  time  accompanied  by  VS. 
advisers." 

WHXXI.XX    HAWKISH 

At  this  same  meeting,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  chairman,  Oen  Earle  O  Wheeler,  was 
even  more  hawkish. 

Wheeler  told  the  President  that  "U.S. 
troops  may  be  forced  to  move"  against 
North  Vietnamese  trtsops  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  study  says 

Beyond  that.  Wheeler  said,  "we  may  wish 
to  take  offensive  action  against  the  DRV" 
by  Invading  North  Vietnam  with  U.S.  ground 
forces. 

"The  President  remained  skeptical,  to  say 
the  least,"  writes  the  Pentagon  analyst 

Later  In  the  spring,  the  Joint  Chiefs  sug- 
gested expansion  of  Laos  opteratlons  with  a 
new  project  to  be  dubbed  Prairie  Fire  and 
a  Cambodian  escalation  to  be  named  Daniel 
Boon. 

INTXXNAL    RSSISTANCX 

They  also  wanted  to  mount  an  Operation 
Footboy  to  build  up  Internal  guerrilla  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy  government  within  North 
Vietnam,  although  all  such  previous  efforts 
had  failed  badly 

But  the  Pentagon  study  Indicates  theee 
Ideas  brought  a  shower  of  opposing  memos 
from  civilian  leaders  within  the  State  De- 
partment and  Pentagon,  and  were  disap- 
proved by  the  President. 

The  paper  that  most  effectively  summed  up 
these  objections  was  written  by  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  John  McNaughton,  who 
argued  that  any  ground  movement  Into 
North  Vietnam  would  bring  China  to  the 
enemy's    aid    with    'both    ground    and    air 
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forces'  and  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  pro- 
voke "a  serious  confrontation"  with  the 
United  States  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

NrW   FRONTS   FEAKEO 

McNaughton  also  argued  against  any  seri- 
ous troop  movement  Into  Laos  or  Cambodia, 
warning  that  this  would  simply  add  new  bat- 
tle fronts  closer  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
supply  lines. 

Discussing  the  idea  of  a  troop  commit- 
ment to  Laos,  he  predicted  "a  brigade  will 
beget  a  division  and  a  division  A  corps,  each 
calling  down  matching  forces  from  the  I>ry 
(North  Vietnamese)  Into  territory  to  their 
liking  and  suggesting  to  Hanoi  that  they 
take  action  In  northern  Laos  to  suck  us  fur- 
ther in. 

"We  would  simply  have  a  wider  war,  with 
.  .  .  world  opinion  against  us.  And  no  solu- 
tion either  to  the  wider  war  or  the  one  we 
already   had    In    Vietnam." 

{Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June  27, 

1971) 
Domino  Thbobt  Has  Lxd  U.S.  Policy  Since 

1950,  Papers  Show 

(By  Saul  PYledman) 

Washington. — On  March  27,  1950,  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Trunmn  gave  his  approval  to 
"NSC  64,"  the  first  National  Security  Coun- 
cil memorandum  to  deal  solely  with  Indo- 
china. 

That  spring,  echoes  of  World  War  II  could 
stlU  be  heard.  The  cold  war  had  set  In.  Main- 
land China  had  fallen  to  Mao.  and  the  Ko- 
rean War  would  soon  begin. 

Against  that  background,  according  to  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Pentagon's  study  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  "NSC  64"  gave  birth  to  the 
"Domino  Principle" — the  theory  that  If  one 
country  falls.  Its  neighbors  In  succession  will 
follow. 

srr  THE  pattern 

As  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
the  Pentagon  Papers  available  to  Knight 
Newspapers  make  clear,  the  Domino  principle 
spawned  Its  own  set  of  dominoes,  which  fell 
successively  on  the  administrations  of  Mr. 
Truman.  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

Dr  Daniel  Ellsberg — who  Is  said  to  have 
been  a  source  of  the  Pentagon  documents — 
has  called  that  early  period  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  because  it  set  the  pat- 
tern for  much  of  what  was  to  come 

Adopted  by  the  Truman  Administration. 
NSC  64  warned  that  "the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  against  Indochina  Is  only  one 
phase  of  anticipated  Communist  plans  to 
seize  all  of  Southeast  Asia" 

SERIES    spelled    OUT 

"It  Is  Important  to  US  security  Interests." 
the  still-secret  memo  said,  "that  al!  practi- 
cable measures  be  taken  to  prevent  further 
Communist  expansion  In  Southeast  Asia.  .  . 

"The  neighboring  countries  of  Thailand 
and  Burma  could  be  expected  to  fall  under 
Communist  domination  if  Indochina  were 
controlled  by  a  Communist -dominated  gov- 
ernment. The  balance  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  then  be  In  grave  hazard  " 

Prance  granted  limited  Independence  In 
February  1950  to  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam, 

ACHESON'S    REASONS 

On  Feb  2,  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  In  a  memo  to  the  President,  recom- 
mended recognition  of  the  three  new  states 

Acheson  gave  thes**  reasons:  "Encourage- 
ment to  national  aspirations  under  non- 
Communist  governments  In  areas  adjacent 
to  Communist   China  and  a   dem- 

onstration of  displeasure  with  Communist 
tactics  which  are  obviously  aimed  at  even- 
tual domination  of  Asia,  working  under  the 
guise  of  Indigenous  nationalism  " 

Two  weeks  after  Acheson's  memo  Prance 
requested  US  assistance  to  fight  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Viet  Mlnh. 


BEGAN     IN     MARCH      ISSO 

Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  backed 
the  request.  In  language  that  would  be  heard 
many  times  in  the  next  two  decades: 

"The  choice  confronting  the  U.S.  is  to  sup- 
port the  legal  governmenu  in  Indochina  or 
to  face  the  extension  of  Communism  over 
the  remainder  of  the  continental  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  westward." 

Thus  In  March  1950,  this  country  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia  the  first  of  countless  mis- 
sions. On  May  1,  Mr  TYuman  approved  the 
first  military  assistance  funds  for  Indo- 
china— »10  million. 

The  French  Installed  as  head  of  govern- 
ment the  Emperor  Bao  Dal,  something  of  a 
playboy,  who  had  spent  the  war  and  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  his  country  exiled  In 
Europe. 

slap     at     bao    DAI 

On  the  emperor's  return  to  Vietnam  from 
exile,  the  Pentagon  study  shows,  Acheson 
sent  him  a  sharp  cable,  telling  Bao  Dal  that 
"many  people,  including  a  great  number  of 
Americans,  have  been  unable  to  understand 
reasons  for  emperors  prolonged  holiday  on 
Riviera  and  have  misinterpreted  it  as  an  in- 
dication of  lack  of  patriotic  attachment  to 
his  role  of  chief  of  state."  Acheson  suggested 
the  emperor  shape  up. 

The  Truman  Administration  was  also  deep 
In  the  Korean  war  and  under  criticism  as 
"soft  on  Communism." 

The  Pentagon  analyst  writes,  "The  'dom- 
ino principle'  in  its  purest  form  was  written 
into  the  'general  considerations'  section  of 
NSC  124-2,"  adopted   In  June  1952.  It  said: 

"Coenmunlst  domination,  by  whatever 
means,  of  all  Southeast  Asia  would  seriously 
endanger  In  the  short  term,  and  critically 
endanger  In  the  long^er  term,  U,S.  security 
Interests 

SOMEBODT     IMPRESSrO 

"The  loss  of  any  of  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  to  Communist  agression  would  have 
critical  psychological,  political,  and  economic 
consequences. 

The  loss  of  any  single  country  would 
probably  lead  to  relatively  swift  submission 
to  or  an  alignment  with  Communism  by  the 
remaining  countries  of  this  group  ...  an 
alignment  with  Communism  of  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  India,  and  in  the  longer 
term,  of  the  Middle  East  ,  .  .  would  in  all 
probability  progressively  follow  Such  wide- 
spread alignment  would  endanger  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  Europe." 

(At  this  point,  some  anonymous  reader  of 
the  Pentagon  documents  penned  in  the  mar- 
gin the  word:  "Wod.") 

IKE     HEEDED    JTTDD 

The  National  Security  Council  memo  went 
on  to  warn  that  Communist  control  of 
Southeast  Asia  'would"  seriously  endanger 
the  American  position  In  the  Tkt  East  and 
the  Pacific  and  could  force  "Japan's  eventual 
accommodation  to  Commumsm." 

"Southeast  Asia,  especially  Malaya  and 
Indonesia,  is  the  principal  world  source  of 
natural  rubber  and  tin,  and  a  producer  of 
petroleum  and  other  strategically  important 
commodities.   .   .   ,",   NSC    124 — 2   concluded 

DULLES'    WARNING 

A  few  months  after  later  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower became  President,  with  John  Poster 
Dulles  as  Secretarv-  of  Slate  In  spring  of  1963 
they  sent  a  special  study  commLsslon  to  Indo- 
china headed  by  Rep  Walter  Judd  iR, 
Minn. ) . 

His  report  set  the  tone  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  policy  it  said  "TTie  area  of 
Indochina  is  immensely  wealthy  in  rice,  rub- 
ber, coal,  and  iron  ore  Its  position  makes  it  a 
strategic  key  to  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 

"If    Indochina    should    fall  Commu- 

nism would  then  be  in  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion to  complete  its  perversion  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  revolution  that  is  spreading 
through  Asia  the  Communists  must  be 


prevented  from  achieving  their  objectives  In 
Indochina." 

Dulles  said  In  September:  "A  single  Com- 
munist aggressive  front  extends  from  Korea 
on  the  north  to  Indochina  m  the  south." 

PRANCE   BOWED   OUT 

Then  in  a  new  NSC  paper  quoted  the 
domino  principle  as  expllcity  as  Mr  Truman 
had.  and  In  much  the  same  language 

Washington  repeatedly  urged  the  French, 
after  their  defeat  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu.  to  refuse  to  negotiate  or  even  ac- 
cept a  cease-fire  But  FVance  agreed  at  Geneva 
on  elections,  which  probably  would  have 
brought  Ho  to  power  throughout  the  country, 

SUBVERTED   ELECTIONS 

Dulles  who  declined  even  to  shake  hands 
with  China's  Chou  En  Lai  at  Geneva — would 
have  none  of  that,  the  Pentagon  analyst  re- 
ports. 

After  trying  to  get  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  he  backed  a  new 
strong  man  for  South  Vietnam — Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem. 

Dulles  sought  "united  action"  with  France 
and  England,  preaching  the  domino  prin- 
ciple to  them 

Failing  in  that,  the  documents  say,  Dulles 
told  Diem  to  do  nothing  that  would  "instill 
life"  into  the  Geneva  accords  Consequently, 
the  elections  were  never  held 

On  Nov.  22.  1961 — after  several  more  U.S. 
missions  to  Vietnam — President  Kennedy 
approved  National  Security  Memorandum 
111.  This  incorpora'.ed  rr.uch  o'.  a  memo  to 
him  from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rooert  S    McNamara. 

KENNEDY    COURSE 

That  memo  was  reproduced  In  full  by  the 
Pentagon  analyst  because  :l  set  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  course  towards  Vietnam.  It 
began:  "The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
make  pointless  any  further  discussion  about 
the  importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
free  world;  we  would  have  to  face  the  near 
certainty  that  the  remainder  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  Indonesia  would  move  to  a  com- 
plete accomodation  with  Communism  .  .  . 
(and)  would  determine  the  credibility  of 
American  commitments  elsewhere    .  .  . 

JOINT    CHIEFS    SWAYED 

Mr.  Kennedy  Increased  military  aid  to 
Vietnam  and  sent  helicopter  pilots,  more 
advisers  and   logistical   personnel 

According  to  the  Pentagon  documents,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  1950  to  about 
1962  (When  Maxwell  Taylor  became  chair- 
man I  ,  were  generally  opposed  to  beccmlng 
bogged  down  in  an  Asian  war  But  once  U.S. 
forces  were  committed,  they  pressed  for 
more  and  more  The  specter  of  military  hu- 
miliation had  become  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  the   domingo  principle. 

In  Spring  1964.  the  new  President.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  ordered  a  full-scale  review 
of  the  war  and  asked  whether  it  was  neces- 
sarily true  that  loss  of  Vietnam  lead  to  the 
fall  of  Southeast  Asia. 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  27, 

1971) 
Rusk   F*eared   World   Opinion   on   Sabotage 
OP  Peace  Talks 

(By  Robert  S    Boyd) 

Washington  — Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  a  private  message  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara  warned  of  gen- 
eral International  revulsion  "  if  U  S  bombers 
raided  Hanoi  dviring  a  Canadian  peace  feeler. 
the  Pentagon  papers  disclosed 

In  early  June  1966.  Canadian  Ambassador 
Chester  Ronning  was  about  to  leave  for 
Hanoi  to  try  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  talks 
between  the  U.S.  and   North   Vietnam 

On  June  7,  Rusk,  traveling  in  Europe, 
learned  that  the  Pentagon  was  planning  to 
hit  petroleum  supplies  in  Hanoi  for  the  first 
time. 
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UmCCNT    CABLK 

Ru^k  flashed  an  urgent  cable  to  President 
JoHnson  from  Brussels. 

"Regarding  special  operation  In  Vietnam 
we  had  under  consideration.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  liming  can  be  po8ti>oned  until  my  re- 
turn  A  major  question  In  my  mind  Is  *   *   * 

The  next  day.  the  Pentagon  papers  disclose. 
Rusk  cabled  McNamara 

■I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  general  Interna- 
tional revision,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  at 
home.  If  It  becomes  known  that  we  took  an 
action  which  sabotaged  the  Ronntng  mission 
to  which   we  had  given  agreement" 

Rusk  argued  that  If  Ronnlng  failed  to  And 
Hanoi  ready  to  talk,  'as  we  expect,  that  pro- 
vides a  firmer  base  for  the  action  we  contem- 
plate and  would  make  a  difference  to  people 
like  (British  Prime  Minister  Harold)  Wilson 
and  (Canadian  Premier  Lester)  Pearson. 

"If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  learns  that  there 
IS  a  serious  breakthrough  toward  F>eace.  the 
President  would  surely  want  to  know  of  that 
t>efore  an  action  which  would  knock  such  a 
possibility  off  the  track  I  strongly  recom- 
mend, therefore,  against  (Bombing  on)  the 
9th  or  10th. 

That  exchange  Is  one  of  the  fascinating 
glimpses  into  the  world  of  secret  diplomacy 
that  emerges  from  the  Pentagon  papers  on 
the  history  of  the  war. 

The  portion  of  the  papers  made  available 
to  Knight  Newspapers  does  not  Include  an 
especially  sensitive  volume  devoted  entirely 
to  International  diplomacy.  Oovernment  offi- 
cials contend  that  publication  of  this  volume 
could  harm  the  national  security  even  at  this 
time. 

The  diplomatic  maneuvers  referred  to  in 
the  available  documents  reveal  no  previously 
undisclosed  secret  negotiating  channels.  But 
fresh  light  is  shed  on  the  attitude  of  John- 
son Administration  figures  toward  peace  talks 
and  toward  third  parties  who  were  trying  to 
get  talks  started. 

The  documents  show: 

That  US  officials  were  not  really  interested 
in  peace  talks  In  the  early  years  of  the  war 
While  publicly  professing  their  desire  for 
peace,  they  privately  maneuvered  to  avoid 
talks — except  on  very  favorable  terms — until 
South  Vietnam  was  stronger 

That  periodic  bombing  halts  were  designed 
less  to  bring  about  negotiations  than  to  pre- 
pare U  S.  and  foreign  opinion  for  further 
escalation. 

That  as  late  as  March  1968.  leas  than  a 
month  before  Hanoi  agreed  to  come  to  the 
Paris  peace  table,  senior  U.S.  officials  were 
arguing  that  US  should  stiffen  Its  pea<:e 
terms  and  predicting  that  Hanoi  would  not 
accept  them 

Discussing  the  five-day  bombing  pause  In 
May  1965.  for  example,  the  Pentagon  analyst 
who  wrote  this  section  of  the  report  said 
Johnson  wanted  to  see  If  Hanoi  would  re- 
spond by  de-escalating  the  war  But  he 
added: 

"Tet  the  President  also  saw  a  pause  as  a 
means  of  clearing  the  way  for  an  Increase 
in  the  tempo  of  the  air  war  In  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  response  from  Hanoi  " 

In  November  1965.  discussing  plans  for  the 
37-day  bombing  pause  and  sensational  "peace 
offensive"  of  that  winter.  McNamara  argued 
for  what  he  called  a  "hard-line  pause  " 

"Under  a  hard-line  pause  we  would  be 
firmly  resolved  to  resume  bombing  unless  the 
Communists  were  clearly  moving  toward 
meeting  our  declared  terms."  McNamara  said 
Under  a  "soft-line  pause,"  In  contrast,  "we 
would  be  willing  to  feel  our  way  with  less 
Insistence  on  concrete  concessions  by  the 
Communists." 

DOtTBLE  PtTVPOaZ 

McNamara  said  the  purpose  of  the  pause 
would  be  twofold:  "First  we  must  lay  a  foun- 
dation In  the  mind  of  the  American  public 
sind  In  world  opinion  for  such  an  enlarged 
phase  of  the  war.  and  second,  we  should  give 


North  Vietnam  a  face-saving  chance  to  stop 
the  aggression." 

The  Pentagon  analyst  noted  that  these 
were  "not  very  attractive  options."  for  Hanoi. 

After  the  37-dsy  pause  failed,  there  was  a 
flurry  of  peace-making  activity  by  third  par- 
ties. The  Pentagon  papers  mentioned 
maneuvers  by  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana. 
President  Abdul  Oamal  Nasser  of  Egypt.  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  OauUe  of  France.  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson.  Soviet  Premier  Alexll  Koaygln. 
Indian  President  Radharrlshnon.  Canada's 
Pearson  and  Ronnlng:  UN  Secretary-General 
U  Thant,  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  Luns  and 
various  Algerians.  Rumanians  and  Gulneans 

HALT     RECOMMENDED 

None  of  these  got  anywhere,  and  Mc- 
Namara. who  was  rapidly  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  the  war  effort,  recommended  In 
October  1966.  that  the  U  S  halt  the  bombing 
and   began    "covert   moves   toward    peace  " 

One  such  move,  code-named  "Operation 
Marigold"  Involved  a  Polish  effort  to  open 
talks  in  Warsaw  It  collapsed  when  the  VS. 
raided  Hanoi  In  December. 

I  Prom  Newsday.  June  25.  1971) 
SEcaET  Escalation  Plans  in   1964  Desckibed 
IN     Johnson     Memoirs — Book     Supports 
Pentagon  Data 

(By  Brian  Donovan) 

Lyndon  Johnson's  still -unpublished  White 
House  memoirs  acknowledge  that  his  admin- 
istration was  privately  preparing  In  early  1964 
for  large-scale  American  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  long  before  the  depth  of 
the  VS.  commitment  was  known  to  the 
public 

The  memoirs,  to  be  published  in  November, 
support  many  of  the  findings  of  the  classi- 
fied Pentagon  study  of  the  wars  origins, 
which  the  government  has  been  fighting  to 
keep  secret  The  former  Presidents  book, 
now  largely  In  galley  form  at  the  New  York 
publishing  house  of  Holt.  Rlnehart  b  Win- 
ston, Is  entitled  "The  Vantage  Point:  Per- 
spectives of  the  Presidency  "  Newsday  ob- 
tained Information  about  the  material  from 
a  publishing  Industry  source 

Johnson  deplcu  himself  In  the  book  as 
having  been  hesitant  for  several  months  over 
approving  military  advisers'  recommenda- 
tions for  bombing  raids  against  North  Viet- 
nam But  m  February  of  1965.  he  writes, 
he  told  his  aides  that  he  was  approving  the 
bombing  "  'We  have  kept  our  gun  over  the 
mantel  and  our  shells  in  the  cupboard  for  a 
long  time  now,'  I  said  'And  what  was  the 
rjsulf  They  are  killing  our  men  while  they 
sleep  In  the  night.  I  can't  ask  American  sol- 
diers out  there  to  continue  to  fight  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  backs  '  " 

Johnson  says  In  the  book  that  he  first 
decided  to  pursue  President  Kennedy's  pol- 
icy of  defending  South  Vietnam's  sovereignty 
while  flying  back  to  Washington  only  a  few 
hours  after  Kennedy  was  assassinated  In 
November.    1963 

In  the  highlights  of  his  chapters  on  Viet- 
nam, portraying  more  than  five  years  of 
growing  U.S.  Involvement.  Johnson  says: 

On  March  17.  1964,  he  approved  a  recom- 
mendation by  Defense  Secretar>-    McNamara 
that    U-S.    forces   should    be    prepared    for   a 
program    of    graduated    military     pressure 
against  the   North  " 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 
Robert  Kennedy  volunteeered  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  as  the  U  S   ambassador. 

During  the  same  camptaign.  all  that  he 
meant  by  his  often-quoted  statement  that 
he  would  not  send  U.S.  troops  "to  do  the 
fighting  that  Asian  boys  should  do  for  them- 
selves" was  that  America  should  not  "take 
charge  "  of  the  war  or  provoke  a  conflict  with 
China.  "I  did  not  mean  that  we  were  not 
going  to  do  any  fighting,  for  we  had  already 
l06t  many  good  men  In  Vietnam." 

In  September,    1964.  Johnson  approved   a 


contingency  plan  for  bombing,  recommended 
by  the  military,  to  be  Implemented  If  Com- 
munist forces  made  a  "spectacular"  attack  In 
the  South  But  he  then  waited  until  Feb.  7, 
1965.  to  start  bombing,  twice  rejecting  mili- 
tary advice  to  begin  earlier. 

On  Feb  17.  1965,  Johnson  met  with  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  was  urged  to 
mount  a  "campaign  of  pressure  "  against  the 
North. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  first  major 
battle  Involving  American  ground  troops  in 
a  campaign  in  June.  1966.  Johnson  author- 
ized a  25.CXX)-man  troop  Increase  to  76.000. 
He  writes.  "I  was  convinced  that  our  retreat 
from  this  challenge  would  open  the  path  to 
World  War  III" 

At  the  1967  Glassboro  summit  conference. 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  told  Johnson  that  If 
the  US  stopped  bombing,  peace  negotiations 
would  start,  but  no  mutually  agreeable  terms 
for  pursuing  that  peace  feeler  could  be 
reached. 

Johnson  prefaces  his  chronology  of  his 
Vietnam  decisions  by  saying,  "I  have  not 
written  these  chapters  to  say,  'This  Is  how 
It  was,'  but  to  say.  This  is  how  I  saw  It  from 
my  vantage  point."  " 

In  1964.  while  taking  the  steps  that  led  to 
an  extensive  US.  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 
Johnson  writes,  "I  had  moments  of  deep  dis- 
couragement, times  when  I  felt  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  their  own  worst  en- 
emies The  South  Vietnamese  seemed  to  have 
a  strong  Impulse  toward  political  suicide." 

Johnson's  portrait  of  his  early  policy- 
making stance  coincides  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  picture  drawn  In  the  embattled 
Pentagon  study.  Indicating  a  President  con- 
sidering plans  for  major  military  operations 
while  hesitating  at  several  points  to  put  those 
plans  Into  effect.  The  picture  becomes  par- 
ticularly clear  In  Johnson's  account  of  the 
stepts  leading  to  the  US   bombing  raids. 

Although  no  "formal"  bombing  proposal 
had  been  advanced  by  his  advisers  during 
his  first  year  In  the  White  House.  Johnson 
writes,  '"the  Idea  of  hitting  North  Vietnam 
with  air  power,  either  oi  a  reprisal  basis  or 
a  sustained  camftalgn.  had  been  discussed 
inside  the  government,  in  Saigon  and  in  the 
American  press  for  some  time 

According  to  the  classified  Pentagon  study 
that  has  surfaced  in  recent  days,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  June  of  1964.  considered  "the  politi- 
cal conventions  Just  around  the  corner  and 
the  election  Issues  regarding  Vietnam  clearly 
drawn  "  So  he  held  back,  the  study  said, 
from  seeking  any  major  escalation  and  from 
seeking  any  congressional  approval  for  it 

Then,  on  Sept.  9.  1964.  a  little  more  than 
a  month  after  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Incidents. 
Johnson  received  recommendations,  from 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments,  he 
writes,  supporting  the  Idea  of  bombing  the 
North.  Johnson  says  he  ordered  that  con- 
tingency plans  for  such  raids  be  prepared. 
"Acting  on  I  that  I  order,  the  military  fore  s 
made  plans  to  retaliate  by  air  against  the 
North  if  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet 
Cong  hit  U.S.  forces  or  carried  out  som?  kind 
of  'spectacular'  attack  In  South  Vietnam," 
he  writes  "Twice  before  the  year  was  out,  I 
was  asked  to  put  those  contingency  plans  into 
effect." 

The  first  time,  he  writes,  was  after  an  at- 
tack on  the  air  base  at  Blen  Hia;  the  sec- 
ond, after  the  bombing  of  an  American  of- 
ficers' billet  In  Saigon.  It  was  not  until 
February  of  1965.  when  an  attack  on  a  US 
base  at  Plelku  killed  eight  Americans,  how- 
ever, that  the  strikes  finally  were  authorized, 
he  writes. 

Despite  the  decision  to  prepare  to  begin 
bombing  came  In  September  of  1964.  Johnson 
was  presenting  a  far  different  Impression  to 
the  public  at  that  time.  During  a  campaign 
appearance  before  a  gathering  of  steel  workers 
in  Atlantic  City  on  Sept.  26.  Johnson.  In 
a    slap    at    his    Republican    opponent.    Sen. 
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Barry  Ooldwater.  said:  "You  know  it  takes 
a  man  who  loves  his  country  to  build  a  Ivjuse 
instead  of  a  raving,  ranting  demagogue  who 
wants  to  tear  one  down."  At  another  cam- 
paign appearance,  he  described  the  contest 
between  Ooldwater  and  himself  as  one  "be- 
tween the  center  and  the  fringe,  between 
the  responsible  mainstream  of  American  ex- 
perience and  the  reckless  aoid  rejected  ex- 
tremes .  .  ." 

And  In  another  statement  that  month. 
Johnson  said:  "There  are  those  who  say. 
■You  ought  to  go  north  and  drop  tKDmbe  to 
try  to  wipe  out  the  supply  lines."  and  they 
think  that  would  eec&late  the  war  We  don't 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to  .  .  .  get  tied 
down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia  " 

Johnson  comments  on  that  statement,  and 
several  similar  ones  he  made  during  the 
same  period,  with  these  words  In  his  book: 
"I  was  answering  those  who  proposed,  or 
Implied,  that  we  should  take  charge  of  the 
war  or  carry  out  actions  that  would  risk  a 
war  with  Communist  China.  I  did  not  mean 
that  we  were  not  going  to  do  any  fighting,  for 
we  had  already  lost  many  good  men  In  Viet- 
nam." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  study.  Johnson 
also  ordered,  in  private  meetings  with  advis- 
ers during  that  same  month,  several  more 
military  steps  In  addition  to  the  bombing 
contingency  plans  They  Included  the  re- 
sumption of  destroyer  patrols  off  North  Viet- 
nam Bind  covert  South  Vietnamese  com- 
mando raids  In  North  Vietnam  with  Amer- 
ican support,  the  study  said  Those  raids,  un- 
der the  code  name  of  34A.  originally  ordered 
by  Johnson  to  Increase  pressure  against  North 
Vietnam,  grew  In  scope  during  the  summer 
of  1964.  according  to  the  Pentagon  papers 
During  some  of  the  raids.  US  ships.  Includ- 
ing destroyers,  were  standing  by  in  Interna- 
tional waters  off  North  Vietnam,  the  study 
said  Two  of  the  destroyers,  the  Maddox  and 
the  Turner  Joy,  figured  in  a  key  international 
Incident. 

According  to  Johnsons  account,  he  received 
a  report  from  a  Pentagon  duty  officer  on 
Aug  2  that  the  Maddox  had  been  attacked  by 
three  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  John- 
son writes  that  he  decided  that  day  against 
any  immediate  retaliation  Two  days  later. 
Johnson  writes,  the  Turner  Joy  was  attacked 
But  Johnson's  book  goes  along  with  other  ac- 
counts In  reporting  some  confusion  at  the 
scene  over  what  actually  happened  The 
destroyer  Maddox  questioned  whether  the 
many  reports  of  enemy  torpedo  firings  were 
all  valid,"  he  writes 

Nonetheless,  the  Pentagon  study  said, 
Johnson  then  ordered  limited  retaliatory 
strikes  aj^ainst  the  North,  using  contingency 
plans  sUready  prepared  "The  Tonkin  Gulf  re- 
prisal constituted  an  Important  firebreak, 
and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  set  US  pub- 
lic support  for  virtually  any  action."  it  said 

Johnson  writes  that  in  early  1965.  with  the 
full-scale  bombing  of  the  North  finally  un- 
derway, he  received  more  advice  suppwrtlng 
a  further  widening  of  the  war.  On  the  night 
of  Feb  7.  the  day  that  Johnson  ordered  the 
air  strikes,  special  presidential  adviser  Mc- 
George  Bundy  came  back  from  Saigon  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  war  policy  be  one 
of  "gradual  and  continuing  reprisal" 

Ten  days  later  Johnson  writes,  he  met  with 
Elsenhower  and  was  urged  to  continue  a 
"campaign  of  pressure  "'  Johnson  says  Elsen- 
hower told  him  that  during  the  Korean  war. 
Elsenhower  had  told  the  enemy  that  if  a  set- 
tlement was  not  reached,  the  U.S.  would 
remove  "the  limits  we  were  observing  as  to 
the  area  of  combat  and  the  weapons  em- 
ployed " 

It  was  against  the  background  of  such 
advice.  Johnson  writes,  that  his  administra- 
tion began  In  that  period  to  move  Into  a 
ground  war  "In  March,  I  agreed  to  Gen. 
IWlUlaml    Westmoreland  s   request   that  we 


land  two  Marine  battalions  to  provide  secu- 
rity  for   the   Da   Nang   Eilr    base." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  study.  Hanoi's 
failure  to  respond  to  the  Initial  air  strikes 
with  an  offer  of  negotiations  surprised  and 
discouraged  the  Johnson  administration 
After  a  month,  the  study  said,  Johnson  de- 
cided that  the  only  alternative  was  to  step 
up  the  war  on  the  ground  as  well. 

Johnson  writes  that  during  the  first  two 
days  of  April,  he  approved  an  increase  of 
18,000  to  20,000  men  in  American  support 
forces,  the  deployment  of  two  more  Marine 
battalions  and  a  Marine  air  squadron,  and  a 
change  In  the  previously  defensive  Marine 
mission. 

That  change,  the  book  says,  permitted 
"their  more  active  use  "  subject  to  approval 
from  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
By  the  end  of  April,  the  total  ground  troop 
level  had  exceeded  50,(X)0,  and  the  U.S.  was 
well  on  Its  way  to  a  deeper  Involvement. 

But  nearly  three  months  later,  on  July  28. 
Johnson  was  still  saying  publicly  that  the 
troop  deployments  did  not  signal  any  change 
In  the  nation's  Vietnam  policy.  At  a  news  con- 
ference that  day.  he  said:  "It  does  not  imply 
any  change  in  policy  whatever  It  does  not 
Imply  any  change  of  objective." 

During  the  bombings.  Johnson  writes,  the 
U.S.  crews  "made  fantastic  efforts"  to  avoid 
killing  civilians  But  he  adds:  "They  could 
not  be  totally  successful.  It  Is  true,  and  that 
was  a  constant  source  of  sorrow  to  me." 

Johnson's  Vietnam  chapters  aiso  touch  on 
some  of  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  accom- 
panying the  escalation  of  the  war.  At  one 
point,  his  account  seems  to  confirm  previ- 
ously published  reporte  that  in  February. 
1967,  Harold  Wilson,  who  was  then  the  Brit- 
ish prime  minister,  received  a  peace  feeler 
from  Hanoi  through  Alexel  Kosygln,  then  the 
So\iet  premier  Kosygln.  In  London  at  the 
time,  said  that  stopping  the  bombing  and 
reducing  US  troop  strength  would  lead  to 
peace  talks,  Johnson  writes. 

Johnson  responded  with  his  own  set  of 
proposals,  according  to  the  book,  and  asked 
for  an  answer  from  Hanoi  within  24  hours 
Wilson  then  complained.  Johnson  writes, 
that  24  hours  was  not  enough  time.  In  the 
end.  the  book  says  there  was  no  response 
from  Hanoi  When  Kosygln  returned  to  Mos- 
cow, the  US  resumed  bombing. 

At  the  Glassboro  conference  In  June  of 
1967,  Johnson  writes.  Kosygln  again  said  that 
a  bombing  halt  would  lead  to  peace  negotia- 
tions. Johnson  reiterated  his  insistence,  he 
writes,  that  Hanoi  not  take  advantage  of  a 
bombing  cessation.  Kosygln  relayed  that  po- 
sition to  Hanoi,  Johnson  writes,  but  the  VS. 
never  received  an  answer. 

At  one  point  In  this  account,  Johnson 
writes  that  the  concept  of  turning  the  war 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  was  a  major 
goal  of  his  sidmlnlstratlon  In  1968  Some- 
what pointedly,  he  writes  that  that  policy 
was  later  adopted  by  President  Nixon  and 
called  Vletnamlzalion. 

At  another  point,  the  Johnson  book  says 
that  two  French  intermediaries  returned  to 
Paris  after  a  visit  to  Hanoi  and  told  Henry 
Kissinger,  then  a  Harvard  professor  and  now 
a  key  Nixon  foreign  policy  adviser,  that  Ha- 
noi would  begin  talks  If  the  bombing  stop- 
ped The  intermediaries  said  that  the  halt 
need  not  be  billed  as  permanent  step,  accord- 
ing to  the  book. 

Johnson  writes  that  the  U.S.  relayed  to 
Hanoi  a  message  that  it  would  accept  those 
terms  If  the  North  Vietnamese  pledged  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  move  by  Infiltrating 
troops  Hajioi  refused  to  give  sucsh  a  guar- 
antee. Johnson  writes 

Summing  up  his  thoughts  on  his  Viet- 
nam years,  Johnson's  narrative  says,  "Look- 
ing back  as  I  left  the  presidency,  I  knew  not 
everything  I  did  about  Vietnam,  every  de- 
cision I  made  about  It.  had  been  correct." 


OPPOSITION  TO  OCEAN  MAMMAL 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  this  bodj'  on  June  4, 
1971,  I  expressed  strong  opposition  to 
S.  1315,  the  Ocean  Mammal  Prot-ection 
Act.  and  similar  legislation  now  pendmg 
in  the  House.  In  this  speech.  I  contended 
that  the  enactment  of  S  1315  w-ould  be 
extremely  unwise  from  both  an  ecological 
and  an  economic  point  of  view 

In  my  remarks,  I  also  mentioned  that 
my  staff  had  contacted  Mr  Tom  Kimball, 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, and  Mr  Dan  Poole,  president  of 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  both 
of  whom  oppose  S.  1315  m  that  it  pro- 
hibits prudent  management  on  the 
Pribilofs  E.nd  requires  the  termination  of 
the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Convention. 

This  view  is  also  held  by  the  leaders  of 
many  other  prestigious  and  knowledge- 
able conservation  groups.  In  separate 
letters  to  President  Nixon  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  these 
leaders  stated  that  programs  for  the 
protaction  and  scientific  management  of 
marine  mammals  are  being  threatened 
by  well  publicized,  but  misguided  efforts 
which,  if  successful,  would  destroy  the 
operation  of  biologically  sound  activities 
conducted  by  the  State  and  Federal  con- 
servation agencies.  The  letters  made  clear 
that  the  "hands  off"  policy  proposed  m 
S.  1315  and  similar  House  bills  would 
severely  jeopardize  the  efforts  of  respon- 
sible fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to  manage 
their  marine  mammals  programs  in  a 
scientific  manner.  Thus,  the  ability  of 
these  mammals  to  survive  and  prosper 
would    be    adversely    affected. 

The  conservationists  signing  the  letter 
to  the  President  were  Mr  William  E 
Towell,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association;  Spencer 
M.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  R€sources:  Chester  F 
Phelps,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game.  Fish,  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners:  Joseph  W  Pen- 
fold,  conservation  director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America:  Charles  H 
Callison,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society:  Maxwell  E. 
Rich,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 
C.  R.  Gutermuth.  secretar>-  of  the  North 
American  Wildlife  FoundaUon;  Richard 
H.  Stroud,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute;  Fred  G  Even- 
den,  executive  director  of  the  Wildlife 
Society;  Ray  A.  Kotrla.  Wsishington 
representative  of  Trout  Unlimited;  Dan- 
iel A.  Poole,  president  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute;  and  Ira  N.  Ga- 
bnelson,  president  of  World  Wildlife 
Fund. 

The  letter  to  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers, which  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
prehensive fact  sheet,  was  signed  by 
Harold  J.  Coolidge,  honorary  chairman 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Wild  Life  Protection.  Robert  F, 
Hutton.  secretan-'  of  American  Fisheries 
Society;  William  E  Towell,  executive 
vice  president  of  American  Forestry 
Association;  Frederick  C  Pullman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club; 
Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
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citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources; Chester  P.  Phelps,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game. 
Pish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners; 
Joseph  W  Penfold.  conservation  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  .\merlca; 
Maxwell  E  Rich,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America;  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion: C  R.  Outermuth.  secretary  of  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Foundation; 
Richard  H.  Stroud,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Sport  Pishing  Institute;  Ray 
A.  Kotrla.  Washington  representative  of 
Trout  Unlimited.  Daniel  A  Poole,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute: Fred  Q  E>enden,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Wildlife  Society;  and  Ira  N. 
Oabrielson.  president  of  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund 

In  order  that  the  contents  of  these 
letters  can  be  shared  with  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  all  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

JxTNx  18.  1971. 
To  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 

An  orgftntzcd  press  and  television  campaign 
la  underway  to  solicit  support  for  banning 
the  taking  of  certain  marine  mammals 
House  and  Senate  bills  to  accomplish  tbls 
are  HR    66S4.  S    1315.  and  others 

The  undersigned  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations believe  such  a  step  would  Inter- 
fere Wth  the  needed  scientific  management 
of  these  Interesting  and  valuable  animals. 
Some  of  these  highly  migratory  animals  can 
be  managed  only  through  international 
agreements.  Others  oome  under  the  various 
Jurisdictions  of  federal  and  state  government 
Total  protection,  as  Is  being  urged,  would 
halt  a  number  of  management  programs, 
some  of  which  have  been  remarlcably  suc- 
cessful. The  application  of  science,  not  emo- 
tion, has  brought  back  the  fur  seal  and  the 
sea  otter  from  the  shadows  of  extinction  to 
their  thriving  and  productive  popuiatton 
levels  of  today 

Total  protection  also  would  make  it  Im- 
possible to  manage  any  population  of  marine 
mammals  even  though,  under  future  circum- 
stances a  culling  may  be  desirable  in  the  In- 
terest of  man  or  to  reduce  local  overpopula- 
tions that  usuaUy  are  detrimental  to  the 
species  Itself  In  some  cases,  protection  also 
would  eliminate  urgently  needed  sources  of 
income  to  Eskimos.  Aleuts,  and  Indians  and 
revenue  for  state  and  feder*!  treasuries,  as 
well. 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  such  a  nega- 
tive policy  would  be  a  serious  mistake  We 
believe  the  government  should  strengthen 
Its  management  authorities.  Including  pro- 
viding more  funds  and  manpower,  and  should 
explore  new  and  more  effective  International 
agreemenu.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  scientific  fact  when  It  comes  to 
assuring  the  perpetuation  of  any  species. 

The  accompanying  fact  sheets  provide  more 
detailed  information  on  the  status  and  man- 
agement opportunities  for  marine  mammals. 
should  you  have  the  time  or  need  to  read 
them. 

Sincerely. 
Harold  J.  CooUdge.  Robert  P  Hatton. 
William  E.  Towell.  Frederick  C.  Pull- 
man. Spencer  M  Smith.  Jr..  Chester  P 
Phelps.  Joseph  W  Penfold.  Maxwell  E 
Rich.  Thomas  L  Kimball.  C  R  Out- 
ermuth. Richard  H  Stroud.  Ray  A 
Kotrla.  Daniel  A  Poole  Pred  O  Even- 
den,  and  Ira  N.  Oabrielson. 


Thk  Harvest  or  thx  PaatLor  Pua  SKAt.s 

The  northern  fur  seal  is  a  creature  of  the 
high  seas,  the  open  water  It  comes  ashore 
only  to  breed  and  bear  Its  young 

EUich  year  the  fur  seals  leave  the  mlst- 
sbrouded  rookery  islands  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific to  migrate  as  far  south  as  California,  as 
far  west  as  Japan  And  each  year  their  mys- 
terious homing  instinct  draws  them  back 
across  the  ocean  to  the  same  rocky  nursery 
Isles. 

The  adult  male,  or  bull,  may  weigh  500 
pounds  or  more  and  the  female  about  100 
pounds  Harems  are  composed  of  one  bull 
and  as  many  as  100  females,  although  the 
average  harem  has  about  40  females.  The 
pups  are  bom  In  the  early  summer  and 
weigh  about  10  pounds  at  birth  By  the  time 
they  depart  for  the  sea  In  the  late  fall, 
the  pups  may  weigh  30  pounds  or  more. 

The  seal  is  a  commercially  valuable  ani- 
mal. Its  furs  are  prized  for  coats;  the  meat 
Is  consumed  both  by  humans  and  by  ani- 
mals The  annual  fur  seal  harvest  on  the 
Prlbtlof  Islands  Is  virtually  the  sole  source 
of  gainful  work  for  the  800  Aleuts  who  live 
In  Its  two  communities. 

The  seal  herd  of  the  Prlbllofs  today  is 
thriving.  Its  number  estimated  at  1  >4  million 
animals  Its  return  from  a  dangerously  low 
level  of  aOO.OOO  In  1911  Is  a  historic  story 
In  the  annals  of  man's  effort  to  conserve 
wildlife. 

That  story  began  when  the  Indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  northern  fur  seals  on  the  high 
seas  was  ended. 

In  the  18th  century,  the  seals'  rich  fur 
made  them  targets  of  Intensive  hunting  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere 

The  Russians  discovered  the  Prlbllof  Is- 
lands In  1786  In  the  ensuing  years  Russian 
hunters  reportedly  took  2.5  million  seal  pelts 
Initially,  harvesting  was  uncontrolled,  breed- 
ing females  were  unprotected  in  the  Prlbl- 
lof herds  were  reduced  to  remnants.  In  1834. 
when  the  seals  had  been  almost  annihilated, 
the  Russians  stopped  killing  fen^aJes  and 
the  herd  began  to  increase.  By  1867.  when 
the  US.  purchased  Alaska.  (Including  the 
Prlbllofs)  the  PrlbUof  herd  had  recovered  to 
the  point  that  it  sustained  an  annual  har- 
vest of  100.000  males  for  many  years. 

The  United  States  began  Its  Jurisdiction 
by  permitting  a  number  of  Independent 
companies  to  operate.  In  the  first  season 
300.000  skins  were  taken.  To  protect  the  fur 
seals.  Congress  in  1868  set  aside  the  Prlbllofs 
as  a  special  reservation.  During  the  next  20 
years,  sealing  on  the  Prlbllofs  was  conducted 
under  a  leasing  arrangement,  with  some  2 
million  sealskins  taken.  A  second  20-year 
lease  produced  only  343.000  skins,  and  In 
1910  the  Federal  Government  assumed  di- 
rect management  of  the  approximately  200.- 
000  fur  seals  that  survived. 

During  this  40-year  period,  killing  at  sea 
had  continued  American,  Canadian,  and 
Japanese  sealers  had  shot  and  speared  fur 
seals  from  ships  They  could  not  tell  the  sex 
or  age  of  the  animals,  many  of  which  were 
lost  through  wounding  or  sinking.  When  a 
nursing  mother  was  killed  it  often  meant 
slow  starvation  for  her  pup. 

From  1879  to  1909.  almost  one  million  fur 
seals  were  taken  at  sea  No  one  knows  how 
many  more  were  wasted 

The  open  sea  killing  was  halted  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  In  1911.  when  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain.  Japan,  and  Russia  con- 
cluded a  convention  for  the  protection  of 
the  North  Pacific  fur  seal  In  exchange  for 
the  ban  on  pelagic  sealing,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  agreement, 
provide  Japan  and  Canada  each  with  15 
percent  of  the  harvest  from  the  Prlbllofs  and 
15  percent  of  the  harvest  from  those  Islands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  of  the  seal 
herd  made  possible  by  this  agreement,  there 
Is  now   an  economic   gain  for   the  State   of 


Alaska,  which  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
obtains  70  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  Alaska  sealskins 

The  majority  of  sealskins  are  presently 
utilized  by  the  European  market  A  ban 
placed  on  the  Importation  of  seal  pelts  Into 
the  United  States  would  have  little,  U  any. 
effect  on  world  seal  harvests. 

In  the  United  States.  tUe  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1986  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  management  of  the  fur  seals.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  Oct.  3.  1970  The  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration's National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
supervises  the  harvest  of  an  average  50.000 
fur  seals  each  summer  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands. 

There  are  now  seal  rookeries  under  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  on  Alaska's  Prlbllof  Islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St  George  In  the  Bering  Sea. 
on  Robt>en  Island,  and  on  the  Kurlle  Islands 
In  the  Seal  of  Okhotsk  There  Is  substan- 
tial intermixing  between  the  herds  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  harvest  Is  restricted  largely  to  3-  and 
4-year  old  bachelor  males  that  congregate  on 
the  edges  of  the  rookeries  Baby  seals,  or 
pups,  are  not  harvested  Females  are  taken 
only  when  it  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  number 
of  animals  at  the  most  productive  level  the 
Prlbllof  environment  can  support  Over- 
crowding brings  higher  mortality  among  the 
pups  The  battle  for  living  space  causes 
Injuries  and  leads  to  disease  and  starvation. 
Such  mortality.  In  the  past,  has  taken  up  to 
20%  of  the  pups  before  they  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  leave  the  rookeries 

One  concern  has  been  the  length  of  the 
paths  along  which  seals  are  driven  from  the 
shore  to  the  harvest  To  reduce  discomfort, 
the  drive  paths  have  been  shortened  by  ap- 
proximately one-half.  Experiments  are 
planned  with  other  ground  cover  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  drive  can  be  further  Im- 
proved 

Seals  are  harvested  with  clubs.  They  are 
dispatched  quickly  with  a  blow  to  the  head 

For  several  years,  the  Fisheries  Service  has 
been  experimenting  with  alternative  methods 
Including  drugs,  gases,  electricity,  shooting, 
and  others  to  dispatch  seals.  At  this  point, 
despite  extensive  effort,  none  has  been  found 
which  accomplishes  the  task  as  quickly  and 
as  humanely  The  Service's  position  Is  that  It 
cannot  cause  increased  suffering,  and  Intro- 
duce an  element  of  danger  to  the  men  em- 
ployed In  the  harvest,  simply  to  provide  a 
cosmetic  death.  Meanwhile,  the  quest  for  a 
more  humane  method  will  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued 

The  Service  has  cooperated  closely  with 
representatives  of  humane  societies  who  ob- 
serve the  seal  harvest  annually  It  wUl  con- 
tinue this  cooperation  Further,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation's Research  Committee  Is  being 
sought  In  the  Service's  continuing  search  for 
the  most  humane  way  In  which  to  conduct 
the  harvest. 

Should  the  fur  seal  harvest  continue?  When 
the  alternatives  are  considered,  the  answer 
must  be  affirmative 

Should  the  present  managment  scheme 
be  unilaterally  halted  by  the  United  States. 
other  nations  would.  In  all  probability,  re- 
sume the  harvest  at  sea,  a  wasteful  and  In- 
humane process 

If  the  Prlbllof  fur  seal  herd  Is  not  managed 
properly  and  excess  numbers  removed,  many 
will  succumb  to  other  environmental  controls 
such  as  parasites,  diseases,  and  physical  In- 
Jury  magnified  by  overcrowded  conditions. 
Their  Illnesses  and  deaths.  In  many  cases 
would  be  lingering,  with  pups  suffering  the 
greatest  losses  It  Is  a  rare  occasion  when 
"natural"  mortality  is  as  humane  as  cur- 
rent harvest  methods. 

If  proper  management  harvests  are  stopped, 
the  single  source  of  employment  for  the  Aleut 
population  in  Its  ancestral  home  would  dis- 
appear, with  nothing  In  view  to  replace  It. 
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As  the  harvest  continues,  with  Its  opera- 
tion under  constant  review  within  and  out- 
side of  the  government,  the  Prlbllof  fur  seal 
herd  will  be  kept  at  a  level  of  high,  produc- 
tive abundance  and  the  resource  which  has 
been  saved  by  careful  conservation  methods 
will  be  preaerved  for  the  future. 

Statcts   AMD    Management  or  Marine 
Mammals 

The  marine  mammais  are  a  varied  group 
of  animals  representing  four  orders  of  the 
class  Mammalia  Cetacea  i  the  whales,  dol- 
phins and  porjwlses);  Carnlvora  (the  sea 
otter).  Plnnlpedla  (the  seals,  sea  lions  and 
walruses),  and  Slrenla  (the  dugongs  and 
manatees  I  Moet  of  the  species  are  wide- 
ranging  animals  which  travel  extensively 
through  international  waters  Due  to  their 
extensive  movements  and  distribution  and 
their  restriction  to  a  marine  environment, 
with  many  species  breeding  In  the  far  north. 
research  on  this  group  has  proven  to  be  quite 
difficult  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  an  intenaincatlon  of  research  effort, 
with  international  cooperation  In  some  cases, 
and  mans  knowledge  of  this  group  Is  now 
expanding 

Management  needs  of  the  marine  mammals 
vary  with  the  species  concerned,  as  would  be 
expected  In  many  c«ses  management  is 
complicated  by  the  animals  extensive  move- 
ments within  International  waters  With  re- 
spect to  these  species  sound  management 
depends  on  international  ccofjeration. 

The  following  dlscu-sslon  presents  current 
Information  on  the  Btatus  of  the  various 
species  the  opportunities  for  management. 
present  management  meEisures,  and  the  needs 
for  management. 

whalxs  and  oth^  cetaceans 

Estimates  of  the  population  size  of  the 
commercially  utilized  species  of  whales  Indi- 
cate that  the  populations  are  low  and  that 
they  are  being  taken  at  near  or  over  the 
maximum  sustainable  level,  mainly  by  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  Those 
previously  utllif*d  and  which  are  now  fully 
protected  as  endangered  species  are.  of 
course,  also  at  a  low  level  However,  the  fed- 
eral government  through  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Commerce  has  prohibited 
after  December  1971.  both  the  Importing  of 
products  from  whales  and  the  taking  of  them 
by  U.S.  citizens  This  is  the  ultimate  uni- 
lateral protection  possible  by  this  nation 
Additional  protection  must  come  from  other 
countries. 

Other  cetaceans  such  as  the  dolphins,  por- 
poises, killer  whales,  and  belugas  appear  to 
be  at  about  the  optimum  p>opulaUon  size 
They  are  little  utilized  by  US  citizens  Small 
numbers  are  being  taken  mainly  for  live  dis- 
play in  aquarlumi.  ^n  research  purposes  A 
few  beluga  and  brjwhead  whales  are  taken 
for  local  use  by  the  Esklmoe  In  Alaska 

The  approximate  world  population  of 
whales,  but  based  In  some  cases  on  limited 
data,  are  as  follows: 

Blue.  8.000. 

Fin.  100.000-f- 

Sel.  120.000-f- 

Humpback.  4.000. 

Right.  2.000. 

Bowhead.  1.000. 

Gray.  11.000 

Sperm,  several  hundred  thousand. 

Killer.  10,000 

The  population  size  of  dolphins  and  por- 
poises Is  not  known  but  probably  ranges 
from  10,000  to  1. 000.000  for  most  species 

rtJS    SEAL 

The  PrlbUof  Islands  fur  seal  population  Is 
about  1.3  million  which  is  near  the  number 
which  produces  the  greatest  yearly  surplus. 
These  seals  are  taken  only  on  the  Prlbllof 
Islands  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
federal     government.     International     treaty 


forbids  the  killing  of  fur  seals  on  the  high 
seas.  See  attached  fact  sheet  on  fur  seals. 

ELEPHANT  SCAl.  AND  SEA  LION 

The  northern  elephant  seal  is  thought  to 
number  about  20,000  while  the  California 
sea  lion  population  is  about  50.000  Neither 
of  these  species  is  utilized  except  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  sea  lions  for  zoos  and  aquari- 
ums. The  Stellar  sea  lion  numbers  about 
500.000  of  which  about  5,000  a  year  are  taken 
by  natives  in  Alaska  for  food  and  the  hides 
Sea  lions  are  resident  species  under  state 
Jurisdiction. 

RAIS    SEALS 

Pacific  hair  seal  populations  which  Include 
the  ribbon,  ringed,  bearded,  and  harbor  seal 
appear  to  have  stable  populations  with  the 
exception  of  the  ribbon  seal  which  has  de- 
creased in  number  through  excessive  kills  by 
the  seal  fleet  of  the  U,S.S.R.  m  the  Chukchi 
Sea.  Population  estimates  for  these  seals  are 
bearded— 300,000  ringed— 250  000,  ribbon- 
150.000.  harbor— 200  000  It  is  estimated  that 
about  25.000-30000  hair  seals  are  taken  an- 
nually in  Alaska  for  food  and  clothing  and 
sale  of  pelts  primarily  by  Eskimos,  Indians, 
and  Aleuts. 

SEA    OTTER 

In  the  early  days  of  this  century  the  sea 
otter  p>opulatlon  had  been  reduced  by  ex- 
ploitation to  scattered  remnants  (a  few  hun- 
dred) at  a  number  of  different  islands.  Un- 
der a  policy  of  complete  protection  which 
began  in  1911,  the  population  spread  and  is 
today  in  a  phase  of  rapid  growth  Studies  by 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's  showed  that  at  that 
time  they  had  increased  to  at  least  25  to 
30  thousand  animals  and  were  rapidly  spread- 
ing Into  new  areas  Aerial  surveys  have  been 
continued  by  the  State  of  .\laska.  and  today 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  has  grown 
to  about  40  to  50  thousand  animals  The  rale 
of  pKjpulatlon  growth  in  uncrowded  areas  is 
at  least  10  percent  p>er  year  In  crowded  pop- 
ulations there  Is  approximately  a  4  percent 
rate  of  Increase  and  at  Islands  where  the 
papulations  exceed  carrying  capacity  of  the 
habitat  (I.e.  more  than  10  to  15  otters  f)er 
square  mile  of  habitat)  a  population  de- 
crease has  been  observed  Scientists  believe 
that  stress  mortality  such  as  starvation,  as 
well  as  emigration  accoun*^  for  the  declining 
populations  in  such  cases.  The  annual  rate 
of  reproduction  Is  about  14  percent  Modern 
population  surveys  are  in  accordance  with 
these  findings 

The  information  presented  above  indicates 
that  where  populations  are  crowded  the  sea 
otter  resource  could  easily  be  cropped  to  the 
benefit  of  the  habitat  and  the  health  of  the 
p>opulation.  Present  management  in  Alaska 
is  attempting  to  determine  whether  this  is 
actually  the  case  This  management  program 
consists,  basically  of  three  approaches 

1.  Experimental  harvests  are  being  con- 
ducted at  Amchilka  Island  This  population 
has  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
habitat  and  has  suffered  large  Juvenile  and 
aged  adult  die-offs  Approximately  300  otters 
have  been  harvested  annually  since  1965  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  level  of  harvest 
that  will  benefit  the  p)opulation  All  harvest- 
ing is  done  by  game  biologists  and  only  sin- 
gle, adult  otters  are  taken.  No  females  with 
young  are  harvested  Some  harvesting  from 
other  crowded  papulations  is  also  being  per- 
formed by  biologists  To  date  there  has  been 
no  observable  decline  in  those  papulations 
subjected  to  annua)  harvest 

2.  Transplants  of  live  otters  have  been 
made  In  southeastern  Alaska,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  British  Columbia  in  areas  hav- 
ing suitable  habitat  but  preeenuy  lacking 
otter  F>opulatlon8.  There  Is  evidence  that 
some  of  the  transplants  in  southeastern 
Alaska  are  being  successful;  pups  have  been 
seen  In  these  areas  where  otters  previously 
were  not  seen.  Also,  otters  are  still  observed 


on  the  Washington  coast  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  after  release  More  time  is  need- 
ed to  fully  evaluate  the  success  of  these  at- 
tempts, however  Further  transplants  are 
planned  as  these  attempts  have  the  double 
benefit  of  reducing  popuiatton  pressure  In 
the  crowded  areas  from  which  the  animals 
are  taken  and  offering  the  potential  for  re- 
eetablishment  of  the  sea  otter  in  areas  from 
which  it  had  been  extirpated  Natural  spread 
of  the  otter  over  its  former  range  would 
take  a  very  long  time  as  this  species  does  not 
emigrate  to  new  areas  until  placed  under 
considerable  population  pressure  and  nat- 
ural mortality  is  occurring  Even  then  nat- 
ural dispersion  Is  slow  and  limited. 

3  Complete  protection  Is  given  to  sea  ot- 
ters where  their  populations  are  below  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat  and  popula- 
tion growth  can  be  expiected. 

Management  of  the  sea  otter,  at  present, 
is  under  state  Jurlsdltclon,  except  where  the 
otters  occur  on  land  within  a  federal  refuge 
or  where  they  occur  on  high  seas  ouietde  the 
3-mile  limit.  The  sea  otter  now  occurs  on 
the  California  coast  off  Monterey,  p>oselbly  In 
the  transplant  areas  off  Washington.  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia,  and  p)rlmarlly  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  the  Aleutian 
Island,  Medny  Island,  Kamchatka,  and  cer- 
tain Kurlle  Islands,  the  latter  three  locations 
being  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet 
Union, 

WALRtTS 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  centurv-  the  walrus 
population  was  greatly  reduced  This  reduc- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  whalers,  after 
reducing  northern  whale  populations  (the 
bowhead  in  particular),  turned  to  walrus 
hunting,  using  Eskimo  laborers  and  guides 
When  the  p>opulatlons  of  walrus  became 
greatly  reduced,  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, commercial  hunting  of  walrus  ceased. 
The  harvest  of  walrus  today  co^slsw  of  those 
taken  by  natives  for  food  and  Ivory  and 
those  taken  by  trophy  hunters  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  2  to  3  thousand  walrus  have  been 
taken  annually  by  the  natives  actually  few- 
er are  being  taken  every  year  In  19%  the 
United  States  native  harvest  amounted  to 
1.304  and  an  additional  23  walrus  were  taken 
as  trophies,  of  these  850  were  adult  males. 
374  were  adult  females  and  103  were  calves 
The  walrus  also  is  under  state  Jurlsdicuon. 
Alaska  now  limits  the  harvest  by  natives  de- 
pendent on  walrus  for  food  to  5  adult  females 
or  subadults  of  either  sex  per  season  TTiere 
Is  no  limit  on  adult  males  and  orphaned 
calves  may  be  taken  without  contributing  to 
the  bag 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  walrus  harvested 
by  liatlves  is  Drlmarlly  the  result  of  two  fac- 
tors. The  natives  are  moving  into  larger 
towns,  such  as  Nome,  and  few  return  to  hunt 
walrus  This  trend  will  probably  continue 
In  addition,  non-natives  are  now  permitted 
to  take  one  adult  male  i  trophy  i  by  purchas- 
ing a  »1(X)  permit  Trophy  hunters  must  be 
taken  out  by  teams  of  native  guides  and  the 
natives  may  not  harvest  walrus  while  ac- 
companying trophy  hunters  These  teams.  U 
harvesting  walrus  on  their  own  rather  than 
accompanying  tronhy  hunters,  might  kill 
more  than  100  adult  male  walrus  per  day 
The  trophy  hunter  will  pay  at  least  »2.000 
for  the  services  of  these  natives  Thus,  trophy 
hunting  has  multlnle  benefits;  it  reduces  the 
annual  harvest  of  walrus  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  economic  utilization  of  the 
walrus  resource  by  the  native  p>opulation 

Management  of  the  walrus  in  Alaska  has 
consisted  of  the  following  measures 

I-  The  only  major  hauling  ground  regu- 
larly used  by  walrus  in  .Mask*  Round  Island 
of  the  Walrus  Islands  m  northern  Bristol  Bay, 
has  been  aesignated  as  a  refuge  and  complete 
protection  Is  provided  there 

2  The  annual  harvest  of  walrus  is  con- 
trolled and  the  regulations  governing  the 
harvest  favor  the  taking  of  adult  males  Since 
the   walrus   is  polygamous,  taking   of  adxilt 
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□oaias.  VI thin  limits,  Is  not  d«trlm«nt*l  to 
cbe  population. 

Wblle  tt  U  Impossible  to  make  any  firm 
esttmAte  of  walrus  numbers  because  they  are 
widely  scattered,  aerial  surveys  indicate  that 
there  are  at  least  60  to  100  thousand  In  the 
Bering  Sea  population  Walrus  are  not  yet 
overpopulaced.  but  present  evidence  Indi- 
cates ttist  the  populations  are  growing  and 
that  '.he  walrus  are  repopulatlng  areas  from 
which  th#y  were  extirpated 

The  Pacific  walrus  population  occurs  in 
Internauona;  waters  and  In  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  State*  and  the  US.SJt  Proper 
management  and  regulation  of  the  harvest 
of  this  species,  therefore.  Is  dependent  on  in- 
ternational cooperation  At  present  there  Is 
no  International  agreement  governing  har- 
vest of  walrus. 


(lawahai*  mokk 

Monk  seals  are  the  only  tropical -water 
seals  in  the  world.  In  the  1.000  mlle-Iong 
chain  of  Pacific  Islands  on  which  It  breeds 
(Kure  Island  to  Prench-Prlgate  Shoals)  the 
species  was  reduced  by  commercial  exploita- 
tion In  the  mid -19th  century  to  a  very  low 
level.  The  present  population  is  not  more 
than  1,500  animals.  Since  1909.  when  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  :reated.  the  monk  seal  has  been  afforded 
protection  by  the  Pederal  Government  The 
monk  seal  today  breeds  on  only  four  Islands; 
all  within  the  confines  of  the  refuge 

There  are  indications  that  the  monk  seal 
populations  on  the  refuge  are  declining  At- 
trition by  shark  bite  Is  quite  high  and  this 
species  will  not  tolerate  human  disturbance 
Therefore,  management  consists  of  complete 
protection  for  this  species,  even  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  disturbances  from  visitors.  The 
population  Is  visited  only  about  twice  a  year 
to  determine  current  statxis  This  soecles  Is 
presently  classified  as  rare  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

POUUl    BKAS 

The  distribution  of  the  polar  bear  is  clr- 
cumpolar  and  coincides  with  the  Arctic  Ice 
pack.  This  Ice  pack  is  in  constant  motion,  cir- 
culating with  the  ocean  currents  and  It  Is 
presumed  that  this  motion  affects  movements 
of  the  bears.  Due  to  the  adverse  climatic 
conditions  present  within  the  range  of  this 
species,  research  has  been  lacking.  There  has. 
however,  been  an  intensification  of  investiga- 
tions on  this  species  In  recent  years. 

A  cooperative  study  of  polar  bears  cur- 
rently Is  being  conducted  by  Canada.  Den- 
mark. Norway,  the  U  3  3.R.  and  the  United 
States  This  study  was  Initiated  following  so 
international  meeting  held  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  In  1965  Since  then  two  working  group 
meetings  were  held  in  Morges,  Switzerland 
Areas  of  needed  research  were  outlined, 
agreements  were  reached  on  standardizing 
research  methods  and  procedures  and  cer- 
tain research  problems  assigned  to  Individual 
specialists  In  attendance 

A  review  of  harvest  data  reported  by  the 
Involved  countries  indicates  the  arctlc-wlde 
harvest  of  bears  Is  now  at  least  1,250  an- 
nually In  1968  the  harvest  by  country  In- 
cluded 128  for  Greenland.  346  for  Norway,  406 
for  Canada,  398  for  the  United  States  and  a 
few  for  the  USSR  The  harvest  In  Alaska  Is 
controlled  by  that  state  which  restricts  the 
number  of  permits  Issued  to  300  It  Is  Illegal 
to  harvest  females  with  cube. 

Hunting  parties  originating  in  Alaska  are 
required  to  submit  all  skins  and  skulls  of 
polar  bears  to  the  Oame  Commission  so  that 
age  data  may  be  obtained  Data  from  bears 
harvested  In  Alaska  show  that  the  average  age 
of  males  has  been  declining  since  1966  This 
means  that  younger  and  smaller  bears  are 
being  taken,  but  not  necessarily  that  the 
population  has  been  harmed.  The  survival  of 
young  bears  Is  thought  to  be  enhiinced  by 
the  removal  of  older  males  since   they  are 


known  to  be  oannlballstlc.  ConUderatlon 
should  be  given  to  reducing  the  kill,  how- 
ever. In  order  to  maintain  a  better  balanced 
age  ratio. 

Management  of  the  polar  bear  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  five  nations  have  direct 
Interest  in  this  species  Individual  beers 
range  extensively  over  the  arctic  and  It  Is  not 
known  whether  any  nation  has  truly  a  real- 
dent  population  of  polar  bears  Any  man- 
agement program,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
based  on  International  cooperation  between 
the  nations   concerned 

MAN  Am 

The  manatee  Is  given  complete  protection 
as  an  endangered  species  by  both  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Junk  9.  1971. 
Hon.  RicHAao  M  NnoM, 

The  White  House, 
Washinfftor..  DC. 

DzAM  Ms  PaisrocNT;  Programs  for  the  pro- 
tection and  scientific  management  of  marine 
mammals  are  being  threatened  by  well-pub- 
licized but  misguided  efforts  which.  If  suc- 
cessful, would  destroy  the  conduct  of  biologi- 
cally sound  activities  of  state  and  federal 
conservation  agencies 

Conservation  of  this  varied  group  of  aru- 
mals  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  battle  in 
the  face  of  indifference  and  exploitation. 
Their  management  has  been  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  international  movements  of  sev- 
eral of  the  species  Involved  and  Insufficient 
knowledge  concerning  their  habitat  require- 
ments. ProgresK  has  been  and  is  being  made, 
however. 

Some  animals,  such  as  the  fur  seal  and  sea 
otter,  have  been  restored  to  productive  num- 
bers. Research  Is  underway  Into  the  life  his- 
tories, habitats,  and  movements  of  others. 

Much  more  can  be  done  This  will  require 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, support  which  no  Administra- 
tion heretofore  has  seen  fit  to  confer  in  any 
degree  commensurate  with  the  need.  Your 
Administration  could  gain  much  support  and 
commendation  by  requesting  adequate  au- 
thorities and  funds  to  bring  federal  programs 
for  marine  mamnuUs  up  to  necessary  levels 
and  by  seeking  new  and  more  effective  in- 
ternational understanding 

Should  these  many  past  years  of  progress 
be  undermined  by  a  complete  "hands  off" 
policy  forced  upon  responsible  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies,  such  as  proposed  by  S.  1315  and 
similar  House  bills,  marine  mammals  under 
scientific  management  would  suffer  a  serious 
set  back. 

In  essence,  the  issue  is  whether  natural  re- 
sources win  be  protected,  managed  and  used 
on  a  scientific  basis  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  something  apart  from  and  un- 
affected by  man. 

As  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
successful  management  and  restoration  of 
other  wildlife  resources,  the  latter  course  Is 
unacceptable  Decisions  regarding  the  well- 
being  of  any  wildlife  resource  must  be  based 
on  fact,  not  on  emotion 

The  following  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations respectfully  request  that  you 
support  programs  to  Improve  domestic  and 
International  management  of  marine  mam- 
mals Further,  we  urge  the  Administration 
to  oppoae  S.  1315  and  similar  House  bills  as 
being  a  negative  response  to  a  resource  man- 
agement responsibility  that  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
William  E.  Towell,  Spencer  M  Smith, 
Chester  F  Phelps,  Joseph  W  Penfold, 
Charles  H.  CalUson,  Maxwell  E  Rich, 
C  R  Gutermuth,  Richard  H  Stroud, 
Fred  O  Evenden,  Ray  A  Kotria,  Dan- 
iel A.  Poole,  and  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  POUCY 
ON  AGING 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Association  has  long  been 
an  effective  advocate  for  aged  and  aging 
Americans. 

At  their  recent  meeting  In  Detroit,  the 
delegates  outlined  ambitious  goals  for 
the  association  Especially  noteworthy 
was  their  concern  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  .\ging  should  lead  to  a 
meaningful  dialog  and  national  policy  on 
aging.  For  its  own  pwirt,  UPHEWA  has 
focused  its  attention  on  two  key  con- 
cerns of  the  elderly:  First,  the  need  for 
improving  the  delivery  and  financing  of 
our  health  care  structure,  and.  second, 
alleviating  the  "double  Jeopardy  of  aged 
minority  groups  " 

This  represents  a  major  undertaking. 
And  UPHETWA  should  be  complimented 
for  its  vigorous  interest  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  crucial  problems  con- 
fronting 20  million  older  Americans 

These  Issues  are  also  of  major  concern 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman  In  May  the  com- 
mittee launched  a  study  into  recent  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs 

Today  persons  65  and  older  represent 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  population, 
but  they  account  for  27  percent  of  the 
personal  health  care  expenditures  Their 
average  health  bill  totals  $791  per  year- 
six  times  that  for  a  youth  and  three  times 
that  for  a  person  in  the  19  to  64  age 
category  And  medicare  now  only  covers 
about  43  percent  of  their  health  care  ex- 
penditures. 

Additionally,  the  committee  is  working 
with  the  National  Council  on  the  Black 
Aged  on  the  special  problems  of  minor- 
ity groups.  Among  minority  elderly  per- 
sons, the  likelihood  of  being  poor  is  twice 
as  great  as  for  the  white  aged  individuals 
and  four  times  as  great  as  for  our  total 
population. 

In  1970.  more  than  79  percent  of  all 
Negro  aged  women  living  alone  or  with 
nonrelatives  fell  below  the  poverty  line. 
And  88  percent  of  their  total  would  be 
cofisldered  poor  or  near  poor 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  commit- 
tee plans  to  issue  a  report  directed  at  the 
issues  of  health  care  for  the  aged,  and 
unique  and  growing  problems  of  elderly 
minority  groujjs,  and  other  concerns  for 
older  Americans  This  can  help  provide 
a  dialog  for  meaningful  discussion  by 
participants  before,  during,  and  after  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  resolution  by  the  UPHEWA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

RBSOLOTION 

Whereas  This  nation  Is  In  the  midst  of 
study,  information  gathering  in  preparation 
for  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging  which  will  focus  on  new  national  p>oll- 
cles  for  work  with  older  adults,  we  address 
ourselves  to  that  conference  in  two  urgent 
concerns. 

Be  it  resolved:  That  UPHEWA  rejects  the 
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prMent  health  structure  for  the  delivery  of 
services  and  financing  of  health  care  We  see 
the  Administration  proposals  for  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program  as  an  inadequate 
adjustment  within  a  presently  defunct  sys- 
tem and  call  for  totally  new  structures  for 
health  services  which  will  consider  the  spe- 
cial need.*  of  the  elderly  for  preventive  medi- 
cine and  long  term  care 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  UPHEWA  call 
attention  to  the  double  Jeop>axdy  placed  upon 
the  elderly  of  the  various  minorities  of  Amer- 
ica and  ask  that  concerns  and  strategies  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Caucus  on  Black 
Aged  supported  by  UPHEWA  and  the  Region- 
al CounoUs  and  tha.t  this  Association  ex- 
press Its  appreciation  to  that  caucus  for  Its 
work  on  behalf  of  older  adulu 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  UPHEWA 
Secretary  submit  this  resolution  In  letter 
form  to  Presbyterian  Life  and  copies  of  the 
letter  sent  to  all  US  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  UPHEWA 
give  special  priority  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  ministry  with  the  majority 
of  older  adults,  namely  those  who  are  not 
residents  of  Presbyterian  homes  and  agen- 
cies. 

1.  To  explore  ways  and  means  In  which  es- 
sential supportive  services  and  programs  may 
be  made  available  to  enable  them  to  live  fully 
and  with  dignity  In  their  own  homes  and 
neighborhoods 

a.  That  Presbyterian  Homes  and  agencies 
be  encouraged  to  develop  Innovative  and 
creative  ways  and  means  to  extend  their 
services  and  expertise  to  non-resident  elderly 
persons  In  adjacent  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MESSRS 
NELSON  AND  CRANSTON  ON  S. 
1828 

Mr,  NELSON  Mr  President,  we  voted 
to  report  S.  1828  as  amended  in  commit- 
tee, and  to  cosponsor  the  original  S.  34, 
because  we  strongly  support  the  objective 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  expand  the  re- 
sources and  intensify  the  effort  to 
achieve  better  methods  of  treating  and 
controlling  cancer  with  the  final  con- 
quest of  cancer  as  the  ultimate  objec- 
Uve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  Nation  are  pre- 
pared to  give  extensive  support  to  ex- 
panding the  effort  to  eliminate  cancer. 
This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  asked  for,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated,  an  immediate  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  cancer  research 
In  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions blU.  Public  Law  92-18.  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

However,  while  we  agree  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  we  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  design  and  structuring  of 
the  approach  as  spelled  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  newly-created 
Independent  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
will  be  established  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  with  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  and  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  each  reporting  independ- 
ently and  directly  to  the  President  on 
all  matters  respecting  cancer  research, 
including  programs,  plans,  budget  pro- 
posals and  annual  progre.s.<;  reports. 

Thus,  the  Director  of  NIK  is  specifi- 
cally by  statute  bypassed  in  the  chain 
of  command  and  communications  We 
think  this  IS  a  serious  error  because  the 


NIH  Director  has  under  his  jurdisdiction 

the  other  nine  Institutes,  several  of 
which  are  engaged  in  continuing  cancer 
and  cancer-related  research,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  the  only  individual  in  or  out- 
side of  NTH  with  the  overview  and  re- 
sponsibility for  all  cancer-related  activi- 
ties and  research. 

No  credible  rationale  for  bypassing  the 
NIH  Director  can  be  found  in  the  testi- 
mony. The  proponents  assert  that  by- 
passing the  NIH  Director  will  somehow- 
expedite  the  program,  enhance  Uie  pres- 
tige of  the  enterprise  and  assure  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  higher  quality  Director  A 
better  argument  can  be  made,  we  think. 
that  this  approach  will  tend  to  handicap 
the  program  rather  than  improve  and 
expedite  it. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  bill 
creates  an  independent  agency,  with  its 
own  director  and  independent  advisory 
board  housed  within  the  NIH  but  m  no 
way  responsible  to  the  Director  of  NIH 

Of  course,  it  is  intended  by  language 
in  the  bill — as  reported  from  commit- 
tee— that  the  Director  of  NIH  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cancer  Agency  will  engage 
in  whatever  cooperative  efforts  are  in- 
dicated to  implement  the  program  effec- 
tively. 

We  think  this  arrangement  raises  very 
serious  practical  and  pohcy  questions 
that  will  impair  the  effort  and  set  a  very- 
bad  precedent. 

While  it  is  our  view  that  the  best  ap- 
proach was  spelled  out  in  our  proposal 
to  create  a  special  cancer  authority 
within  an  independent  NIH — described 
in  our  joint  floor  statement  of  May  21, 
1971.  set  forth  at  the  end  of  our  view — 
we  think  that  at  the  verv  minimum,  this 
bill  should  require  that  the  annual  budget 
and  program  be  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  and  that  he  submit  it  to 
the  President  with  his  comments  and 
evaluations. 

We  recognize  that  the  committee  re- 
port states ; 

The  Committee  intends  that  the  Director 
of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency  will  make 
a  copy  of  the  Agency's  annual  budget  and 
program  plan  available  to  the  Director  of  the 
NIH  not  later  than  the  time  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  President.  This  will  give  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NIH  an  opfKirtunlty  to  submit 
his  comments  to  the  President,  without  In- 
terfering with  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency's 
budget  Independence  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  such  reviews  and  comments,  par- 
ticularly In  development  phases,  will  fa- 
cilitate progress  In  both  cancer  research  and 
In  biomedical   research   generally. 

We  feel  this  report  language  is  insuf- 
ficient. 

It  is  anomalous  that  the  only  person  in 
Government  with  overall  responsibility 
for  cancer-related  research  in  the  vari- 
ous Institutes  within  NTH  does  not  have 
the  formal  responsibility  for  presenting 
his  evaluation  of  the  cancer  program 
and  budget  to  the  President  The  NIH 
Director's  only  statutory  role  concerning 
the  cancer  budget  and  program  is  as  a 
member  of  the  Cancer  Advisory  Board, 
where  he  is  only  one  voice  of  22  members. 

Furthermore,  there  are  sharp  divisions 
within  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity over  the  best  approach  or  ap- 
proaches to  the  conquest  of  cancer. 
When,  in  fact,  there  are  such  substantive 


divisions  over  a  particular  research  pro- 
gram or  budget,  it  should  be  the  fiTH  Di- 
rector's responsibility  to  so  advise  the 
President. 

We  also  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  sound  management,  the 
NIH  Director  should  be  made  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  cooperative  activi- 
ties of  the  Cancer  Agency  with  the  other 
NIH  institutes. 

Congress  and  the  public  should  rec- 
ognize that  by  creating  a  totally  inde- 
pendent Cancer  Agency  reporting  direct- 
ly to  the  President,  a  compelling  prece- 
dent will  have  been  set  for  creating  sim- 
ilar agencies  to  deal  with  other  aJBic- 
tions — for  example,  an  independent 
Heart  and  Cardiovascular  Disease  Insti- 
tute The  case  for  creating  such  an  insti- 
tute can  surely  be  presented  in  an  equal- 
ly convincmg  way,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  deny  such  Institute  the  same  status. 
Inevitably,  cases  will  be  developed  for 
other  institutes  with  arguments  for  inde- 
pendent status  presented  as  forcefully 
as  cancer  or  heart  and  cardiovascular 
diseases 

Advocates  of  heart  and  cardiovascular 
disease  research  already  have  written  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  seeking  status  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  equal  to  that 
established  for  cancer  research. 

Arthritis  is  a  disease  which  affects  lit- 
erally miOions  of  persons:  why  should 
not  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  be  given  equal 
status'' 

In  short,  we  believe  that  totally  inde- 
pendent status  for  any  Institute  will  tend 
to  weaken  NIH.  and  to  hinder  the  suc- 
cess of  an  attack  on  cancer  or  any  other 
diseases,   rather  than  strengthen  it. 

The  breakup  of  NIH,  probably  the 
finest  biomedical  research  structure  in 
the  world  would  be.  in  our  opimon,  high- 
ly undesirable  and  imwise.  S.  1828  as  re- 
ported poses  a  clear  and  present  threat 
of  this  breakup. 

Dr  James  A.  Shannon — -who  served 
as  Director  of  NTH  during  its  period  of 
greatest  growth— stated  in  a  letter  sub- 
mitted a";  testimony  on  March  9-10,  1971. 
during  hearings  on  S.  34  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee: 

The  several  Congressional  actions  which 
propose  that  the  new  program  be  mounted 
under  a  separate  Authority,  perhaps  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President,  and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  be  operated  outside  the  NTH,  Is  to  my 
mind  vrtlhout  merit  and  dangerously  destruc- 
tive. The  NIH  is  many  things,  but  above  aU, 
It  symbolizes  a  set  of  processes  for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  orderly  erowth  and  development 
of  science  .  .  .  the  NIH.  in  the  sense  described 
above.  Is  an  invaluable  and  irreplaceable 
guarantor  to  the  nation  that  order,  stability, 
sound  Judgement,  balance,  flexibility,  respon- 
siveness, and  responsibility  wUl  characterise 
the  country's  assaults  on  the  problems  of 
disease,  disability,  and  death 

A  large  number  of  mainagement  prob- 
lems arise  when  one  research  effort  is 
made  independent  of  others  in  NIH  Can- 
cer research  is  hea\-lly  dependent  on  ex- 
tensive supporting  resources  of  NIH,  such 
as  clinical  facilities,  animals,  instrumen- 
tation, computer  services,  central  re- 
search grant  services,  and  a  variety  of 
logistical  services  Ttie  various  institutes 
share  scientific  and  manpower  resources. 
They  deal  with  the  same  grantee  insti- 
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tutlocvs  auid  Ihe  same  contractors  They 
should  be  sovemed  by  common  and  con- 
sistent policies 

We  fully  recogmze  that  those  Joining  In 
the  committee  report  have  only  the  best 
intentions  in  inserting  laniituage  calling 
for  communlcau  >n  and  coordinauon  be- 
tween the  Cancer  Agency  and  NIH  We 
believe,  however  ihat  what  is  needed  Is 
an  interre!<i'.: I'Msh:;:  under  the  overall 
direruon  of  '.he  NIH  Director,  which 
would  be  strunger  than  could  be  achieved 
among  research  institutes  of  clearly 
diflenng  ranit  and  authority. 

Aj  Dr  Philip  R  Lee,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Ai- 
fairs  in  HEW  tes:.ned  at  tiit  March  9-10 
hearings 

Cancer  is  not  umply  an  island  waiting  In 
Looliitlon  for  a  crash  program  to  wipe  U  out 
It  Is  In  no  way  compaxable  U)  a  moon  shot 
which  requlreo  money,  men  and  factll- 
Ues  to  put  together  In  one  lmp>c»lng  package 
the  aclentlQc  know-how  we  already  posaess 
Inatead.  the  problem  of  cancer — or  rather  the 
problem  of  the  yarloua  cancer* — repreaenta  a 
complex,  multifacetfld  challenge  at  least  as 
perplexing  as  the  problem  of  the  various 
infectious  diseases  We  do  not  know  where 
the  Cireakthroughs  will  oome  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  ^eat  mistake  to  begin  to  dia- 
mantle  KIH  in  favor  of  an  unteatad  ap- 
proach " 

Therefore,  we  see  no  compelling  rea- 
son to  set  up  cancer  research  as  an  in- 
dependent entity,  an  approach  which  we 
suspect  may  turn  out  to  be  more  detri- 
mental than  beneficial  to  conquering 
cancer  or  any  other  disease  We  believe 
the  answer  to  a  successful  attack  on 
cancer  is  to  strengthen  NTH  a&  much  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment t)y  me  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Hkcord.  as  follows: 

Tint  CoNQCvsT  OF  CANcra  Act — ScpiuuTx  NIH 
To  CoNQtm  Cancxb 

A.MKNDMENT    NO.    10* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
CommUtee   on    LAbor   and    Public   Welfare.) 

I*r  NtLaoN  Ur  President.  I  send  to  the 
(leak  for  printing,  an  amendment  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  S  34,  the  proposed  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act  I  am  sponaortog  this  amend- 
ment along  with  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  CaAM»roN)  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr  SCHwxixo) .  and  the  statement 
r  am  making  regarding  this  amendment  la  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  cosponaors  and  myself 

The  proposed  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  has 
been  a  matter  of  enormous  debate  and  dls- 
cuasion  within  the  Congress,  within  the 
medical  and  biomedical  research  world,  and 
within  the  Nation  as  a  whole  since  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  On  March  9  and  10.  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  dls- 
tinguUhed  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [tSi 
KxifHw>T).  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
3  34  These  hearings  fully  demonstrated  the 
great  concern  and  broad  base  of  support 
across  the  country  for  establishing  a  special 
research  program  with  the  objective  of  con- 
quering cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time 

Mr  President,  there  Is  no  question  in  my 
mlad.  nor  that  erf  any  Member  of  this  t>ody 
InKrfar  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  are  prepared  to  give  extensive 
support  to  expanding  the  effort  to  eliminate 
this  disease  Thu  U  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  inclualon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
H.R.  8180.   the  second  supplemental   appro- 


prutlon  bUl,  flacaJ  year  1971.  of  an  Immediate 
additional  '100  mUllon  to  support  the  urgent 
attack  on  cancer  right  now  The  consensus 
behind  the  conquest  of  cancer  Is  the  broadest 
possible.  Including  Members  of  both  parties 
In  the  Congress  and  President  Nixon,  as  In- 
dicated In  his  Pebruary  18,  1971,  health  mes- 
sage and  further  amplified  in  his  May  11, 
1971.  statement  on  cancer. 

Ttie  only  difference  of  opinion  ts  over  what 
is  the  best  approach  to  accomplish  this  end 

The  resolution — Senate  Resolution  376  of 
April  37,  1970 — sponsored  by  the  esteemed 
former  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr  Yarborough, 
then  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer, 
which  conducted  the  study  and  made  the 
recommendations  calling  for  this  concerted 
national  effort.  Senator  Tartoorough  In  the 
la*t  Congress  and  Senator  Kxnnxdt  in  this 
Congress  moved  to  implement  the  panel's 
reoonunendatlona  by  Introducing  appropriate 
legislation  (S  34) 

The  recent  Health  Subcommittee  bearings 
on  S  34  brought  forth  aome  sharp  differ- 
ences over  the  particular  approcK:h  recom- 
mended by  the  panel  that  la,  to  establish  an 
indep>endent.  separate  cancer  agency  out- 
side of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  In 
order  to  mount  the  flght  against  cancer  As 
a  cosponaor  of  S  34  as  introduced,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  objectives  of  that 
measure.  However,  after  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  and  having  extensive 
conversations  with  physicians,  biomedical 
researchers,  health  educators,  and  scientific 
groups,  we  believe  that  the  best  compromise 
between  S  34  as  introduced  and  the  admin- 
istration WU  (3.  1829).  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Jdr.  Dominicx)  on 
May  11,  1971,  Is  modification  of  S  34  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  an 
independent  agency  outside  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Within 
NIH.  this  compromise  elevates  the  cancer 
effort  to  a  new  Cancer  Authority 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  In  the 
strongest  possible  tertns  that  we  believe  this 
modification  we  are  proposing  accomplishes 
all  of  the  objectives  of  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations. It  gives  special  priority  empha- 
sis to  cancer  research  by  elevating  the  cancer 
effort  within  NIH  to  a  new  Cancer  Authority, 
thereby  removing  the  numerous  HEW  bu- 
reaucratic layers  above  NIH.  and  at  the  same 
time,  meets  the  very  strong  objections  of  the 
biomedical  research  community  to  any  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  cancer  effort  from  NTH 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  Is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Kennedy  bill  (S  34).  re- 
taining all  of  Its  major  features  and  making 
relatively  minor  changes  while  maintaining 
the  cancer  research  program  within  NIH 

Briefly  described,  our  amendment  would 
create  a  separate  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  accountable  directly  to  the 
President,  with  Presidential  appointment  of 
an  NTH  Director  and  nine  other  top-level 
agency  ofBclals  The  amendment  wotUd  create 
within  the  new  independent  NIH  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority,  the  Administrator 
of  which  would  also  be  Deputy  Director  for 
Cancer  of  the  new  NTH  Thus,  only  one  ad- 
ministrative position — the  Director  of  NTH— 
would  separate  the  Cancer  Authority  Admin- 
istrator from  the  President 

At  present,  within  HSTW  there  are  six  bu- 
reaucratic layers  between  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  President — 
the  Deputy  Director  of  NTH,  the  Director  of 
NTH,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  HBW 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HBW  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  the  Under  Secretary  of  HBW.  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW 

The  autonomous  NIH  would  be  compara- 
ble to  other  Federal  research  agencies: 
namely,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion, and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
It  would  place  biomedical  research  on  a  par 
with  space  atomic,  and  general  scientific  re- 
search It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
programs  are  careful  to  combine  both  tar- 
geted and  basic  research,  so  that  no  research 
effort  is  Isolated,  and  no  areas  of  discovery 
are  closed  off  or  Ignored 

The  scientific  and  biomedical  communi- 
ties have  expressed  very  strong  concern  that 
Isolating  cancer  research  energies  may  result 
In  cutting  off  valuable,  possibly  related,  re- 
search channels  They  point  out  that  cancer 
research  Is  still  at  the  frontier  stage,  that  It  Is 
mulUfaceted  and  elusive  In  Its  present  state 
of  the  art.  and  that  important  discoveries 
have  historically  derived,  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  derive.  Inadvertently  from  basic  re- 
search They  fear  that  crucial  areas  of  basic 
research  will  be  dropped,  possibly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  discoveries,  and  they  urge  the 
continued  Federal  support  of  the  multlfacet- 
ed  activities  now  supported  by  NIH 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  who  served  as  Di- 
rector of  National  Institutes  of  Health  dur- 
ing Its  period  of  greatest  growth,  expressed 
these  fears  In  a  letter  submitted  as  testimony 
during  hearings  on  8.  34  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee 

"The  several  Congressional  actions  which 
propose  that  the  new  program  be  mounted 
under  a  separate  Authority,  perhaps  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President,  and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  be  operated  outside  the  NIH,  ts  to 
my  mind  without  merit  and  dangerously  de- 
strucUve.  TTie  NIH  Is  many  things,  but  above 
all.  It  symbolizes  a  set  of  processes  for  the 
governance  of  the  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  science  .  the  NIH.  In  the  sense 
described  above.  Is  an  Invaluable  and  Irre- 
placeable guarantor  to  the  nation  that  order, 
stability,  sound  Judgment,  balance,  flexibil- 
ity, responsiveness,  and  responsibility  will 
characterlae  the  country's  assault  on  the 
problems  of  disease,  disability  and  death." 
Dr  Shannon  and  others  are  concerned  that 
separating  cancer  research  from  other  bio- 
medical research  will  create  a  divisive  com- 
petition for  funds,  which  will  be  counter- 
productive to  the  cause  of  cancer  research, 
Dr  Philip  R  Lee,  former  asslsUnt  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
testified : 

"Cancer  Is  not  simply  an  Island  waiting  In 
Isolation  for  a  crash  program  to  wipe  It  out. 
It  la  in  no  way  comparable  to  a  moon  shot 
which  requires  mainly  the  mobilization 
of  nK>ney.  men  and  facilities  to  put  to- 
gether In  one  Imposing  package  the  scientific 
know-how  we  already  possess.  Instead,  the 
problem  of  cancer — or  rather  the  problem 
of  the  various  cancers — represents  a  com- 
plex. mulUfaceted  challenge  at  least  as  per- 
plexing as  the  problem  of  the  various  In- 
fectious diseases  We  do  not  know  where 
the  breakthroughs  will  come  and  I  think 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  begin  to 
dismantle  NIH  In  favor  of  an  untested  ap- 
proach" 

The  amendment  we  propose  would  keep 
NTH  together,  would  emphasize  a  cancer 
program,  and  establish  biomedical  research 
at  a  priority  level  comparable  to  other  scien- 
tific research 

The  infusion  of  substantial  funds  will  in- 
sure an  expansion  of  cancer  research  By 
maintaining  cancer  within  the  NTH  struc- 
ture we  win  Insure  that  all  basic  research 
efforta  that  may  touch  on  cancer  will  be  fully 
developed  in  the  battle  against  cancer 

Mr  President,  on  May  2.  77  chairmen  of 
departments  of  medicine  In  the  Nation's 
medical  schools  endorsed  the  concept  that 
progress  in  cancer  research  can  best  b« 
achieved  within  the  NIH.  utilizing  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  possibly  may  be  "faclllUted  by  esUb- 
Ushlng  NTH  as  a  separate  agency"  outside  of 
HBW 
Mr    President,    the   Health   Subcommittee 
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has  schediUed  for  June  8  another  hearing  on 
8.  34  which  will  also  consider  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  S  1828  I  Intend  to  request 
the  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  at  that 
hearing  to  be  fully  prepared  to  comment  on 
the  modification  proposed  In  the  amendment 
I  have  outlined  today 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
amendment  to  S  34  which  I  have  submitted 
for  printing  as  well  m  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  109 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act" 

riNDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  Incidence  of  cancer  is  increas- 
ing and  is  the  major  health  concern  of  the 
American  people; 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  cure 
of  cancer  deserve  the  highest  priority; 

(3)  that  this  and  other  dread  diseases  such 
as  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lung,  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  and  Joints,  and  diseases 
related  to  birth  defects  have  for  too  long 
afflicted  mankind,  and 

(4)  that  great  opportunity  is  offered  as  a 
result  of  recent  advances  in  the  knowledge 
of  these  dread  diseases  to  conduct  energeti- 
cally a  national  program  for  their  conquest. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and,  within  It.  the  National 
Cancer  Authority 

NATIONAL   CANCER    AlTHORrTT    ESTABLISHED 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  ts  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  the 
National  Career  Authority,  having  as  its  ob- 
jective the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest 
possible  time 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  also  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Cancer  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years 
There  shall  be  In  the  Authority  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  Administrator  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  the  Administrator 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTTTtrTES 
or    HEALTH    AS    AN     INDEPENDENT    ACENCT 

Sec  4  (a)  The  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health  Is  hereby  established  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  having  as  Its  ob- 
jective the  conquest  of  cancer  and  other 
serious  diseases  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
(b)  The  agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years  There 
shall  be  in  the  agency  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  five  years  and  who  shall  also  be 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Cancer 
Authority,   The   Deputy   Director   shall    per- 


form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director,  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
Director  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
the  Director  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  htis  been  appointed  and  has 
qualified 

(ci  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  Deputy  Director  for  Science,  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
National  Cancer  Authority,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  Associate  Directors. 

(d)  The  agency  shall  Include  the  existing 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Including  Its 
research  Institutes  and  divisions  and  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education,  and  other  such  units 
that  the  Director  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs  carried  out 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act 

TRANSFERS  FROM   THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH, 
EDUCA'nON,    AND   WELFARE 

Sec  5.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  resources 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  in  connection 
with  any  function  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  its  public  advisory  groups  and  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12,  with  any  function  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Council,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel.  Including 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  engaged  in  functions  transferred  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  transferred  In  accord- 
ance with  applications  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  transfer  of  functions 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer 

TRANSFER   OF   FtJNCTIONS 

Sbc,  6,  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  there  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Director  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

(1)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  him  through,  or  In  cooperation  with,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  various  In- 
stitutes and  divisions  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  including  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education,  and  the  various  public 
advisory  groups  to  such  Institutes  and  divi- 
sions and  to  the  Director 

(2)  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  determines  relate  to  the 
administration,  conduct,  and  support  of  bio- 
medical research,  biomedical  communica- 
tions, Rnd  the  construction  and  development 
of  health  research  facilities: 

(3 1  under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administration  of  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  and  being  administered  by  him  through, 
or  In  ccxjperatlon  with,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council, 

(c)  Functions  transferred  to  the  Admini- 
strator under  subsection  ( b  i  of  this  section 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Director 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTITDTES 
or    HEALTH 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  agency  shall — 

(1)   carry  out  all  functions  and  research 


activities  previously  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  together  with  an  ex- 
panded. Intensified,  and  coordinated  re- 
search program  to  conquer  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  other  dread  diseases: 

1 2)  advlsi  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  biomedical  research  In  the 
conquest  of  disease  and  recommend  to  the 
President  appropriate  policies  and  programs 
to  foster  the  '  rderly  growth  and  deyelop- 
ment  of  biomedical  research  facilities  and 
resources,  especially  In  the  light  of  emerg- 
ing scientific  opportunities: 

(3)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploration of  the  opfKjrtunltles  for  cures  of 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  other  diseases  in 
areas  of  special  promise: 

(4)  encourage  and  coordinate  biomedical 
research  by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capabUlty  for 
such  research: 

(5)  strengthen  existing  cancer  centen, 
and  establish  new  cancer  centers,  and  other 
centers  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  other 
diseases  as  needed  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
multldlsclpllnary  effort  for  clinical  research 
and  teaching,  and  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ment In  such  cases: 

(6)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  In  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  for 
professionals  and  for  the  general  public: 

1 7 )  establish  or  support  the  large-scale 
production  of  specialized  biological  materials 
for  health  research  and  set  standards  of 
safety  and  care  for  persons  using  such  mate- 
rials; and 

(8)  support  research  In  the  field  of  can- 
cer and  other  diseases  outside  the  United 
Stales  by  highly  qualified  foreign  natlonala. 
collaborative  research  Involving  American 
and  foreign  participants  and  the  training 
of  American  scientists  abroad  and  foreign 
scientists  in  the  United  States 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISONB 

Sec  8  The  Director  Is  authorised.  In 
carrying   out  his   functions   under  this   Act, 


( 1 1  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Agency  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
except  that  ( A )  to  the  extent  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  under  this  Act.  he 
may  apptolnt  not  more  than  four  hundred 
of  the  scientific,  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Agency  without  re- 
gard to  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointments  In  the  cotupetltlve  service,  of 
whom  not  less  than  two  hundred  shall  be 
In  the  National  Cancer  Authority,  and  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchaper  II  of  chapter  S3  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates,  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  paid  for  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  such  Code:  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  It  necessary  to  recruit  spe- 
cially qualified  scientific  and  professionally 
qualified  talent  he  may  establish  the  en- 
trance grade  for  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  without  previous  servloe  In  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  level  up  to  two 
grades  higher  than  a  grade  provided  such 
personnel  under  the  provisions  of  title  6  of 
such  Code  governing  appointments  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  fix  their  compensation 
accordingly; 

(2)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  in  the  agency  and  delegate  authority 
to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision: 

(3)  acquire  i  by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise  i ,  construct.  Improve,  re- 
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pair  operate  and  maintain  compr«b«niilv« 
cancer  cent«rs  laboratories.  r«8«&rch.  and 
Tther  necessary  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  related  accommodations  as  may  be  nec- 
ssaary  and  such  :>ther  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty I  including  patents  i  as  the  Director 
deems  neceasarv  to  acquire  by  lease  or  other- 
wise tbrough  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Service*,  buildings  jr  parts  of  buildings  In 
the  District  jf  Columbia  or  comxnuoitlea  lo- 
cated sdjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  the  agency  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to  tbe 
Act  of   March    i     '.STT      40   C  S  C    34  i  ; 

(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3100  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

i5i  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mitteee  compjosed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Pedem.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments he  deems  desirable  to  advise  blm 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  tbls  Act: 
8 1  utilize  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment  per5<jnnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  other  federal.  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

1 7 1  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  S66(b)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code: 

iSi  accept  unconditional  gifts,  or  dona- 
tions of  services  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  miied.  tangible  or  Intangible. 
9  without  regard  to  section  539  of  title 
il  United  States  Code,  to  enter  into  and 
perform  such  contracts.  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  tn  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
w'.th  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person. 
Arm  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or   private  nonprofit  organization: 

10 1  alU:x^te  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Pederai  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary .  Including  funds  appropriate  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  Improve- 
ment,  and 

111)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  agency 

bi  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  iu  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities  and  information  (Including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  to  the  agency  In  the 
performance  of  Its  functions,  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

to  Kach  meir.ber  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  p«u-agraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  who  is  not  an  olBcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall  re- 
ceive an  anaounr  equal  to  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  G3-  18  under  section  5332 
of  title  5  United  Slates  Code,  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  1  Including  traveltlme'  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cofnrmttee  K..  members  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties 

SAVTNG8    PBOVISION8 

3»c  9  a  I  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses    and  privilege*— 

(1)  which  have  beer,  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act  by  Ai  any  agency  or  Institute,  or  part 
Uiereof  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Art  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction:  and 

31  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  according 
to  their  terms  until  modified  terminated. 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Di- 
rector, by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law 


lb)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency  or 
institute,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act:  but  such  pro- 
ceedings to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
function  so  transferred  shall  be  continued 
under  the  agency  Orders  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  proceedings  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
susuit  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  In  any  such 
proceeding  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Director,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this   section   takes  effect,   and 

(Bi  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  Insti- 
tute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  agency  as  may 
be  appropriate  and.  In  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  part,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  that  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  Institute,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  Institute,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Director  or  the 
Administrator,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Director  or  the  Administrator. 

then  such  suits  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Director  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor or  Administrator,  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a  party 
to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  agency  or  officer  In 
which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(•)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferr«d  under  this  Act.  the  Director  and  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  same  authority 
as  that  vested  In  the  agency  or  Institute,  or 
part  thereof,  exercising  such  functions  imme- 
diately preceding  their  transfer,  and  his 
actions  In  exercising  such  functions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when 
exercised  by  such  agency  or  Institute,  or 
part  thereof 

RZPOKTS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
National  Cancer  Authority  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment. 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  through 
the  Director.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
containing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  na- 


tional program  designed  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  together  with 
appropriate  measures  to  be  taken,  time 
schedules  for  the  completion  of  such  meas- 
ures, and  cost  estimates  for  the  nxajor  por- 
tions of  such  plan 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  report  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  including  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Cancer  Authority  In  addition,  the  report  will 
Include  such  Information  as  is  appr  prlate 
on  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  progress  of  biomedical  re- 
search In  Improving  diagnosis,  treatment, 
cure.  aiKl  prevention  of  disease 

NATION*!.    CAIfCZX    ADVISORY     BOAaO 

Sic.  11.  la)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Authority  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  compoaed  of  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nine  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  scientists 
or  physicians  and  nine  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  the  general  public  Members  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  persons,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
background  are  exceptknally  qualified  to 
appraise  the  programs  of  the  Authority.  The 
Director  and  the  Administrator  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 

(b)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
six-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Members  shall  be  eligible  fcr  reapp>olntment 
and  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  until  their  successors  have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
Its  activities  and  eleven  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

(c)  The  Board  shall  biannual! y  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  memt>ers  to  serve  as  Chairman 
for  a  term  of  two  years 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chalrnuin  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
year  and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  National 
Cancer  Authority  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  cf  the 
Authority  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(f)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  ad- 
visable to  Investigate  prc:>grBms  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Authority 

(g)  The  Board  shall  perform  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council,  which  are  hereby  transferred  to  It. 

ih)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  rif  each  year 
on  the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  objectives 

(1)  The  Board  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  serving  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Board  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  present  terms,  or  for  such 
shorter  duration  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(j)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  08-18 
under  section  8333,  title  5.  United  States 
Code  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  Including 
travrttlme.  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
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their  homes  or  regular  places  of  buslneos 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  cf  subsistence.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  5708.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Oovernment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(k)  The  Administrator  shall  make  available 
to  the  Board  such  staff  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  DUirCTOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. DEPUTY  DIRECTORS.  THE  DEPirTY  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. GENERAL  CODN8KL,  AND  ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTORS 

Sec.  13  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(31)  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health  " 

(b)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(5fl)  Deputy  Director  for  Cancer.  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  incumbent  of  which 
also  serves  as  the  Administrator.  National 
Cancer  Authority 

"(57)  Deputy  Director  for  Science.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  " 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(131)  Oeneral  Counsel.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

"(133)  Associate  Directors  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health   ifive), 

"(133)  Deputy  Administrator,  National 
Cancer  Authority" 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  13    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)    "Administrator     means   the   Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Cancer  Authority; 

(3)  "agency"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

(3)  "Authority"  means  the  National  Cancer 
Authority; 

(4)  "Board"  means  National  Cancer  Advis- 
ory Board. 

(5)  "cancer  center"  means  such  cancer  re- 
search facilities  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  ihls  Act  including  laboratory  and 
research  facilities  and  such  patient  care  fa- 
cilities as  are  necessary  for  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of 
treatment  of  patients  with  cancer,  but  does 
not  Include  extensive  patient  care  facilities 
not  connected  with  the  development  of  and 
demonstration  of  such  methods. 

(6)  'construction'  Includes  purchase  or 
lease  of  property:  design,  erection  and  equip- 
ping of  new  buildings:  alteration  major  re- 
pair (to  the  extent  permitted  by  regulations) . 
remodeling  and  renovation  of  existing  build- 
ings (Including  Initial  equipment  thereof): 
and  replacement  of  obsolete.  buUt-ln  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations) 
equipment  of  existing  buildings: 

(7)  "Director"  means  Director.  National 
Institutes   of   Health; 

(8)  "function"  Includes  power  and  duty: 

(9)  "Federal  agency"  mean-s  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
Including  any  wholly  owned  Oovernment  cor- 
poration. 

AtTTHORDUTION     OT    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
Of  the  programs,  functions,  or  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as   may   be  necessary. 

ErrXCTIVE  DATE 

8«c.  16.  (a)  This  Act.  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  Its  date 
of  enactment  or  on  such  prior  date  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  sections  3  and 
4  may  be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall 
be  compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  offices  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  agency  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section -BY -Section     Analysis     or     Amend- 
ment IN  THE  Natitre  or  A  StrBSTTTtrrE  roa 

S.  94. 
Section  2    Findings  and  Purpose. 

Findings  Similar  to  existing  language  of 
S.  34  except  language  expanded  to  include 
other  disease  with  priority  maintained  for 
cancer 

Purpose:  To  establish  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  within  It  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority. 

Sectton  3  National  Cancer  Authoritj/  Es- 
tablished Headed  by  an  Administrator,  who 
shall  also  be  Deputy  Director  for  Cancer  of 
NIH  (Orade  III).  Except  for  dual  title  lan- 
guage, all  other  language  Is  Identical  to  S 
34. 

Secfton  4:  Establishment  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  an  Independent 
Agency  Provides  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  Director  of  NIH  i  Orade  II ) .  Deputy 
Director  for  Cancer  ( Administrator  of  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority)  (Orade  III),  a 
Deputy  Director  for  Science  (Grade  III) ,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  up  to  five  Associate  Direc- 
tors (all  Grade  V).  Agency  Includes  al!  ex- 
isting Institutes  (Other  than  National  Can- 
cer Institute  which  Is  absorbed  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  established  In  Sec- 
tion 3).  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower, 
divisions,  the  National  Ubrary  of  Medicine, 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs,  and  such 
other  units  as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  (for  example,  the  Pogarty  Inter- 
national Center) 

Section  S  Transfers  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare  to  Inde- 
pendent NIH  Provides  for  the  transfers  of 
appropriate  employees,  assets,  etc  from  HEW 
to  an  Independent  NIH. 

Section  6  Transfer  of  H.E.W.  Functions  to 
National  Cancer  Authority  (a)  Related  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  HEW  are  transferred  to 
Director  of  NTH.  ibi  Functions  of  Secre- 
tary for  National  Cancer  Institute  and  Ad- 
visory Council  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity. 

Section  7:  Functions  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Language  with  emohasls 
on    cancer   restates    existing    NIH    authority 

Section  8  Administrative  Provisions  Al- 
lows Director  of  NIH  to  appoint  400  persons 
to  supergrades  with  not  less  than  200  within 
National  Cancer  Authority  S  34  now  pro- 
vides 200  supergrades  for  National  Cancer 
Authority  (Note:  at  present  NIH  has  180 
supergrades  authorized  30  of  which  are  for 
NCI). 

( Note  other  provisions  of  Section  8  are 
routine  and   Identical   to  S    34  i 

Section  9  Savirigs  Provisions  These  are 
routine  technical  provisions  to  Insure  a 
smooth  transition. 

Section  10  Reports  la)  Ttie  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Cancer  Authority  Is  re- 
quired within  one  year  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  a  national  program 
designed  to  conquer  cancer  This  language 
Is  identical  to  S  34  (section  9i  except  the 
report  is  made  through  the  Director  of  NIH, 

ibi  The  Director  of  NIH  is  required  to  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  NIH  This  report  must  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  report  of  the  .Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

Section  11  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board.  These  provisions  for  the  Board  are 
Identical  of  S    34  except  for  the  addition  of 


subsection  (g)  which  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  that  It 
be  made  clear  by  statute  that  the  new  Board 
assume  all  the  functions  of  the  old  Advisory 
Council,  plus  the  functions  elsewhere  pro- 
vided in  Section  11. 

Section  12:  Compensation  of  the  Director, 
Administrator .  Deputy  Directors,  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  General  Counsel  and  Asso- 
ciate   Directors. 

Director  NIH   (Executive  Orade  11) 

Deputy  Director  for  Cancer-Administrator. 
National  Cancer  Authority  (Executive  Orade 
III). 

Deputy  Director  for  Science  NIH  (Execu- 
tive   Orade    III). 

Oeneral    Counsel    NTH    (Executive    Grade 

rv). 

Associate  Directors  NIH  (Executive  Orade 

rv). 

Deputy  Administrator  NCA  (Executive 
Grade  IV). 

Section  13    Definitions. 

Section  14  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions This  section  continues  existing  NIH 
appropriations  authorliaatlons  without  limit 
as  to  time  or  money 

Section  15:  Effective  Date. 


THE    STOPGAP    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
INCREASE:  HOW  HELPFUL? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  approx- 
imately 27  million  social  security  bene- 
flcianes  received  checlcs  earlier  this 
month  reflectmg  a  10-percent  increase  in 
their  benefits. 

Welcome  as  this  raise  is.  we  must  still 
face  hard  facts. 

Even  with  the  10-percent  increase, 
benefits  for  the  typical  retired  worker 
amount  to  about  $1,560  per  year,  nearly 
$300  below  the  poverty  threshold. 

For  the  average  retired  couple,  annual 
benefits  total  $2,528.  which  would  make 
them  near  poor  according  to  Bureau  of 
Census  definitions. 

And  the  typical  elderly  widow  receives 
only  about  $1,350  per  year,  approximate- 
ly $500  below  the  poverty  line.  With  such 
an  madequate  amount,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  50  percent  of  all  aged  women  living 
alone  subsist  in  poverty  And  approxi- 
mately 63  percent  would  be  classified  as 
poor  or  near  poor.  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  this  means  that  about  five 
out  of  every  eight  single  women  65  and 
over  would  have  total  annual  mcome  be- 
low $2,315. 

A  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  describes  in  very  human 
terms  what  the  recent  10-percent  m- 
crease  means  as  to  many  older  Ameri- 
cans 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For   Many    Oldsters.   Social   SECtrRmr    Rise 
Doesn't  Do  Much  Good 
(By  Marguerite  Nugent) 

New  York  — Today  should  be  a  happy  day 
for  72-year-old  Rubin  TTaub,  a  weary-look- 
ing retired  garment  worker  who  wears  a 
battered  hat  and  rumpled  trousers  In  this 
morning's  mall  will  come  a  $16  Increase  in 
his  monthly  Social  Security  check — seem- 
ingly enough  for  a  few  more  groceries  or  a 
pair  of  new  shoes 

Not  enough  at  all  says  Mr  TVaub  as  he 
sits  forlornly  In  the  dingy  basement  of  an 
old  people's  club  on  Manhattan  s  Lower  Bast 
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side.  Tb«  iQcre&M  In  SoclAl  Security  b«ne- 
flu.  be  explalos.  won't  even  cover  tbe  117  ft 
montb  by  whicb  bla  rent  recently  rose 
Pinned  to  Mr  Tr»ub'8  t*ttered  lapel  Is  a 
small  black -and -gold  button  that  says  "Sen- 
ior Power  "  Pointing  to  the  pin.  he  laments. 
"Thla  means  nothing  New  shoes'*  Why.  I 
can't  even  afford  a  shoeshlne  " 

Others  share  Mr  Trmub's  feelings  about 
the  10%  rlae  in  beneflts.  To  a  large  extent, 
that  Increase  soon  wUl  be — or  already  haa 
been — eaten  up  by  advances  In  the  coet  of 
living,  talks  with  more  than  100  elderly  per- 
sons in  New  York  indicate.  And  while  coats 
In  tbe  CS  as  a  whole  haven't  risen  as  fast 
as  In  this  city,  many  of  the  nation's  30  mil- 
lion Social  Security  recipients  aren't  In  much 
better  flnanclal  shape  than  Mr   Traub 

What's  more,  the  elderly  complain,  what- 
ever they  might  gain  from  the  10%  Increase 
Is  being  wiped  out  by  cuts  In  other  federal 
programs  designed  to  help  the  aged  On  July 
1.  for  example,  the  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  wUl  stop  Its  funding 
for  food  at  36  centers  across  the  nation  The 
program  Is  designed  to  provide  nutritionally 
balanced  meals  for  the  elderly  Already,  nine 
of  the  centers  have  eliminated  hot  noontime 
meals— for  which  they  charged  56  to  8S 
cents. 

STTIfDAX    (N    Nrw    TOKK 

As  a  result,  there's  a  tinge  of  blttemeaa 
when  some  of  the  elderly  discuss  the  Social 
Security  Increase  'I  think  I'll  get  a  banana 
split,  ■  says  Tom  Duffy,  a  retired  transit 
worker  who  spends  much  of  his  time  play- 
ing shuffleboard  In  a  Brooklyn  park  "Sure. 
Itll  help,"  sneers  Max  Tobias  a  retired  house 
painter  who  Uvea  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
"Maybe  I  can  afford  a  newspaper  every  once 
In  a  while  '  But  Mrs  Flora  Meegan,  a  widow 
in  her  SOs,  says  she  may  go  to  the  dentist  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  years 

The  extra  money  is  provided  by  a  blU  that 
President  NUon  signed  March  17  The  in- 
crease will  be  retroactive  to  Jan  1  (retro- 
activity checks  will  be  mailed  In  June)  and 
will  raise  the  total  of  national  benefits  by 
•360  million  from  the  current  level  of  93  6 
billion  a  month.  The  measure  also  prorldea 
for  a  5  %  Increaae  In  payments  for  persons  73 
and  OT«r  who  don't  quaUfy  for  full  Social 
Secxirlty  benefits 

On  the  average  the  rise  will  mean  I13A  a 
month  instead  of  tlI4  for  single  recipients 
and  tais  SW  tntsead  of  tlM  for  couples  The 
minimum  payment  for  single  people  will  rise 
to  •7040  from  »*♦.  and  for  couples  It  will 
go  to  (106.00  from  tM 

Since  January  of  last  year,  when  the  pre- 
vious 8ocl*l  Security  benefit  rise  of  15%  went 
into  effect,  the  cost  of  living  across  the  na- 
tion hu  risen  5  9%  In  New  Tork  City, 
where  II  million  recipients  live,  the  Jump 
has  been  7.4%. 

won  or  A  poaicn  rrTxaixa 
A  retired  furrier    Max  Silverman,  says  all 
but   »4   of   his    118   gain    in    Social    Security 
benefits  will  go  toward  a  recent  Increase  in 
his  rent 

Rent  increaaes  come  as  no  surprise  to  those 
who  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly "Once  new  benefits  go  Into  effect.  It 
Isn't  long  before  the  landlords  start  raising 
their  rents  to  match  the  increase.  "  says  an 
oflJclal  at  New  York  aty's  Office  of  the  Aging 
No  one  could  agree  more  than  Mrs  Ourtle 
Shlakman.  who  Uvea  In  a  low-income  hoiis- 
ing  project  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  Just 
had  her  rent  r»lsed  30%  "It's  like  they  give 
you  the  money  with  one  hand  and  take  it 
away  with  the  other."  she  complains 

The  elderly,  however,  c&a  fight  such  in- 
creases New  York  City  hM  a  procram  under 
which  retired  persons  aged  S3  and  over  _xay 
apply  for  exemptions  from  rent  iocrsases 
provided  their  yearly  income  rtnesnT  ex- 
ceed •4.500  and  '.heir  rent  Is  at  least  a  third 
of  that  total  Dnder  this  stipulation,  a  group 
of  tbe  elderly  In  the  Bronx  Is  fightlac  a  15% 
rant  incresM. 


Housing,  of  course,  represents  only  one  of 
the  rising  expenditures  that  older  cltUeens — as 
well  as  Americana  In  generml — must  face 
Some  elderly  persons  under  doctors'  care  say 
they  can  no  longer  afford  certain  foods  they 
are  supposed  to  eat  My  doctor  says  I'm 
supposed  to  have  liver  once  a  week."  says  an 
80-year-old  man  sitting  on  a  park  bench  at 
Broadway  and  73nd  Street  Choking  on  the 
exhaust  fumes  of  buses  that  roar  by,  he  adds. 
But  liver  went  to  •!  15  a  pound  from  85 
cents  in  one  week  recently,  and  I  cAnt  af- 
ford it  any  more,  even  with  the  Increased 
benefits"  And  Mr  Tobias,  the  former  house 
painter,  says  he  is  supposed  to  take  lemon 
juice  with  his  medication  but  has  stop{>ed 
buying  lemons  because  the  price  rose  so 
sharply     "Who  can   afford   It?"   he 


SOUTH    KORt.A      i-KIKND  OR   FOE? 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  Amba«a- 
dor-at-Large  IDavid  M  Kennedy's  dis- 
cussions on  textiles  in  Taiwan.  Korea, 
and  Hong  Kong  are  receiving  their  share 
of  attention  in  the  press  The  reports  are 
perhaps  not  as  complete  as  we  would  like, 
but  they  do  serve  to  highlight  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  issue  to  all  parties  con'-emed 

Our  textile  problems  with  Japan  are. 
of  course,  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
However.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  import  more  man-made 
apparel  Items  from  Taiwan  than  we  do 
from  Japan.  We  import  practically  as 
much  man-made  apparel  from  Korea  as 
from  Japan,  while  our  imports  of  man- 
mades  from  Hong  Kong  fail  only  slightly 
below  these  levels. 

The  administration,  through  Ambas- 
sador Kennedy,  is  attempting  to  reach 
voluntary  agreements  with  Taiwan,  Ko- 
rea, and  Hong  Kong  under  which  their 
texUle  exports  to  the  United  SUtes  will 
continue  to  grow,  but  at  a  slower  pace 

In  this  respect.  It  is  encouraging  to 
learn  that  the  Republic  of  China  has 
shown  great  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation for  our  situation  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy left  Taipei  with  the  major  elements 
of  an  agreement  worked  out  Even  though 
the  RepubUc  of  Chinas  textile  exports 
to  the  US  market  are  currently  growing 
at  well  over  60  percent  a  year,  she  agreed 
to  slow  that  growth  during  the  next  5 
years  to  a  rate  slightly  below  9  percent— 
roughly  equal  to  the  average  growth  of 
her  economy 

Our  friends  m  Taipei  have  negotiated 
with  us  In  good  faith  on  an  issue  that  is 
as  important  to  them  as  It  is  to  us 

South  Korea  Is  also  a  friend  of  the 
DrUted  SUtes,  and  I  would  have  expected 
a  similar  recepUon  for  Ambassador  Ken- 
nedy in  Seoul  But  if  my  information  is 
correct,  the  lack  of  understanding  and 
cooperaUon  In  Korea  on  the  texuie  issue 
was  startling,  and  all  the  more  so  when 
contrasted  with  the  cordial  recepUon  in 
Taiwan 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  highly  unportant 
to  the  continued  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  Korean  economy  Consequently,  in 
his  discussions  in  Seoul,  Ambassador 
Kennedy  asked  only  that  Korea  slow  its 
growth  of  textile  exports  to  the  Umted 
SUtes  to  a  level  approximating  the 
growth  of  the  Korean  economy — around 
8  percent  In  rec«nt  years 

Since  the  U5  market  absort>ed  20 
percent  more  textile  exports  from  Korea 


in  1970  than  in  1969.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  a  reduction  in  future  growth 
rates  to  approximately  84  percent  per 
year.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  Korea  in  finding  new 
textile  markets  as  well  as  cushioning,  by 
other  means,  any  foreign  exchange  losses 
that  might  possibly  occur 

I  find  It  discouraging  and  dishearten- 
ing to  learn  that  Korea  refused  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  U5  proposal  We 
fought  3  long  years  for  Korean  inde- 
pendence and  have  spent  $5  billion  for 
her  economic  development,  as  well  as 
another  $3.2  billion  on  a  millUry  shield 
for  Korea. 

Korea  soeflks  of  a  special  relationship 
with  the  United  SUtes  Yet  If  her  reac- 
tion to  our  textile  problem,  which  she  is 
in  a  position  to  help  us  resolve,  is  any 
indlcauon  of  her  role  in  this  special  rela- 
tionship, then  I  can  only  conclude  that 
Korea  expects  all  the  benefits  to  flow 
only  one  way. 

In  these  clrcumsUnces.  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  a  reexamination  of  our  special 
relationship — in  every  detail — is  atwo- 
lutely  necessary.  FYiendship  Is  a  two-way 
street,  and  it  implies  undersUnding  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  parties 
I  hope  that  Korea  will  reconsider  the 
crucial  elements  of  true  friendship — and 
the  mutual  benefits  that  flow  from  such 
a  relationship — because  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  now  compelled  to  do. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE TO  CONSIDER  IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO  THE  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT.  OR  AN  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  now.  June  30. 
1972,  is  the  deadline  to  act  on  legislative 
proposals  to  continue  or  replace  the 
Older  Americans  Art  Equally  ImporUnt, 
the  Congress  mast  decide  what  type  of 
an  advocate  the  elderly  should  have  to 
represent  them  in  the  highest  councils 
of  government.  Additionally,  other  issues 
must  also  be  considered: 

Should  the  Administration  on  Aging  be 
continued  as  It  Is  presently  constituted'' 

Should  it  be  changed  and  given  new 
responsibilities? 

Or  should  it  be  replaced  with  a  suc- 
cessor agency? 

These  ImporUnt  questions  Uke  on  an 
added  meaning  during  this  year,  the  year 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
Moreover  recent  reorganization  moves 
have  raised  widespread  concern  about  the 
future  role  of  the  AOA  to  serve  as  the 
focal  point  for  the  aged 

Research  and  iraimn?  programs,  for 
example,  have  been  assigned  to  the  Social 
and  RehablllUtion  Service  regional  of- 
fices And  the  administration's  reor- 
ganization plan  has  placed  the  foster 
grandparent  and  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  programs  in  a  new  volunteer 
agency 

In  the  view  of  many  experts  in  the 
field  of  agmg.  these  reorganization  moves 
have  been  contrary  to  the  legislative  In- 
tent of  the  Older  Americans  Act  In  addi- 
tion, this  action  has  raLsed  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  capability  of  ACA  to 
function    as    a    strong    force    for    Im- 
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proving  and  enriching  the  lives  of  older 
Americans 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sub- 
committe  on  Aging  of  the  Latwr  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  conducted  5 
days  of  hearings  un  this  issue  as  well 
as  other  related  question-s  aJIecting  the 
elderly  At  these  hearing.';.  Nelson  Cruik- 
shank,  presidpnt  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  urged  that  a  task 
force  be  appointed  to  determine 

"What  kind  of  orgamzation  could  best 
serve  as  a  visible  and  articulate  Govern- 
ment .spokesman  for  the  elderly,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  all  our  Federal  agencies  " 

This  IS  an  important  task  with  poten- 
.tially  far-reaching  implications  for  our 
Nations  elderly  Without  efTectlve  orga- 
nization and  leadership,  our  efTorts  on 
behalf  of  older  Americans  will  continue 
to  be  fragmented  and  haphazard  There- 
fore the  naming  of  this  panel  takes  on 
an  added  dimension 

For  these  reasons,  a-s  rhaiiman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  the  most  effective  ad- 
vocate to  represent  the  elderly  In  twldi- 
tlon,  the  advisory  committee  will  report 
out  Its  recommendations,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  task  force 
at  this  time,  I  believe,  is  advantageous 
from  many  standpoints  First,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  the  t)eneflt  of  the  in- 
put of  many  renowned  experts  in  the  field 
of  aging  tjefore  acting  on  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Secrnd.  the  advl.sory  com- 
mittee will  provide  a  helpful  service  for 
delegates  to  the  November  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Advisory  CotrNCiL  Members 

Walter  M  Beatlle.  Jr.,  Dean,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Syracuse  University 

William  D  BechlU.  Chairman,  Social  Policy 
Sequence,  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Maryland 

Dr  Blue  Carstenson.  Director  Green 
Thumb.  Incorporated  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Mr  Charles  H  Chaskes.  Executive  Director 
Michigan  Commission  on  Aging  and  Presi- 
dent. National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging 

Nelson  H  Crulkshank.  President.  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

Dr.  WUma  Donahue.  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  Stall  and  former  Director.  In- 
stitute of  Gerontology  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr  William  C  Pitch.  Executive  Director, 
National  CouncU  on  the  Aging. 

Mrs  James  H  Hartrer  former  Director. 
N.J.  Division  on  Agmg  and  former  President, 
National  Association  of  Suite  Units  on  Aging 

William  C  Hudelson.  Director.  DlvUlon  of 
Services  &  Programs  for  Aging.  Prince 
George's  County  Department  of  Community 
Development.  Md 

J  R.  Jones.  Director.  Office  on  Aging,  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas 

Dr  Jerome  Kaplan,  President.  Geronto- 
logical Society, 

Mr  Garson  Meyer.  Chairman  of  President's 


Task  Force  on  Aging  ( 1970)  and  former  Pres- 
ident    National   Council   on   the   Aging 

Dr  Woodrow  W  Morris,  Institute  of 
Gerontology.  University  of  Iowa 

Mr  Bernard  E  Nash,  Executive  Director, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National   Retired  Teachers   Association 

Mrs  Kay  Pell,  Director.  Idaho  Department 
of  Special  Services 

Mrs  Margaret  Schwelnhaut.  Chairman. 
Maryland   Commission  on   Aging 

Dr  Harold  Sheppard.  Staff  Social  Scientist. 
W.E  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Re- 
search 

Clarence  M  Tarr,  Vice-President  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 

Bernard  S  Van  Rensselaer.  Director  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Division — Republican  NatlooaJ 
Committee 

Frank  Zelenka.  Associate  Director.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aged. 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  as  re- 
quired by  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law 
91-510 — I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
the  rules  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Rules  or  the  Special  CoMurrrEx  on  Acino 
(As   adopted    June    12     1963) 

RULE     1      CONVENING     Or     MEFTINCS 

Unless  the  Senate  Is  in  session  and  a  dif- 
ferent date  within  the  month  is  ordered  and 
notice  given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  reg- 
ularly at  10  a.m  on  the  second  Ttiursday  of 
each  month  during  the  session  The  Chair- 
man may.  upon  proper  notice,  call  such  addi- 
tional meetings  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
Regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  po6lF>oned  or  cancelled  by  the 
Chairman  should  there  be  Insufficient  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  to  warrant  such 
a  meeting  Subcommittee  Chairmen  may  call 
meetings  of  the  Subcommittees  at  such  umes 
as  they  de*m  necessary  except  that  no  such 
meetings  may  be  called  at  a  time  when  the 
full  Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  Sf>ecial 
meetings  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  all 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  members  upKjn 
written  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  Committee 
The  Clerk  shall  give  at  least  24  hours  notice 
to  every  member  of  the  meeting,  time,  and 
place 

Rt-LE    2      PRKSmiNC    OmCE« 

TTie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  {or  Sub- 
committee) or  If  the  Chairman  is  not  pres- 
ent, the  ranking  Majority  member  present 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings 

arLI    3      QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee shall  consutute  a  quorum  suffi- 
cient for  the  conduct  of  business  at  execu- 
tive sessions  One  member  shall  constlttite 
a  quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence  the 
swearing  of  witnesses  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings 

RULE    4      SUBCOMMITTEES 

Matters  referred  to  the  Committee  shall 
be  considered  irutlally  by  the  full  Committee 
or  by  such  Subcommltteee  as  the  Chairman 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  shall 
designate  Subcommittees  may  be  eetabllshed 
and  their  size  determined  by  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  all  members  of  the  Committee  The 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  all  Subcommittees  Party 
membership  of  each  Subcommittee  shall  be 
proportionate  to  Party  membership  on  the 
full  Committee  Ea<-h  Subcf>mmlttee  is  sub- 
ject to  these  rules  and  any   iiinitatlons  im- 


posed by  the  full  Committee  and  Is  author- 
ized 'at  to  hold  and  report  hearings;  (bi  to 
sit  and  act  during  meetings  of  the  Senate 
and   during  recesses  or   adjournment  of  the 

Senate,  and  ici  to  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence 

RULE     5      AGENDA    AND    VOTING    AT    MEETINGS 

The  business  to  be  considered  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Comnruilee  or  a  Subcommittee 
shall  be  designated  by  its  Chairman  and  any 
other  measure,  motion  or  matter  substantive 
or  j>rocedural  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  or  a  Sulx^ommlttee  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  such  meeting  and  In  such  order  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  Commit- 
tee indicate  by  their  votes  or  by  presentation 
of  written  notice  filed  with  the  Clerk  Voung 
by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  all  Subcommittees 

RULE    e      RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL 

Any  witness  subpoenaed  to  a  public  or  exec- 
utive hearing  may  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted, while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights 

HtTLE    7     AMENDMENT    OF   RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified  amended  or  suspended 
at  any  time  provided  however  that  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire  member- 
ship so  determine  at  a  reijular  meeting  with 
due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called 
for  that  purpose. 

RULE    8     REPORTS 

Staff  reports  and  Committee  reports  shall 
be  printed  only  with  the  prior  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Jul;  Committee  The  print- 
ing, as  Committee  documents,  of  materials 
not  originating  with  the  Committee  or  its 
staff  shall  also  require  prior  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  full  Committee  The  print- 
ing of  a  Subcommittee  report  shall  require 
prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee concerned  With  respect  to  the  print- 
ing of  Staff  reports,  the  Chairman  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  poll  of  the  Committee.  In 
such  cases,  the  Minority  shall  have  the  right 
to  request  reconsideration  of  the  results  of 
such  poll  at  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
m 1 1  tee . 


FISH  ON  THE  SNAKE  AND  THE 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  pressing  problems  that  has  been 
troubling  those  living  along  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  Rivers  Is  the  loss  of  anad- 
romous  fish  because  of  nitrogen  super- 
saturation  inadequate  access  to  their 
spawning  streams,  damaee  as  they  pass 
through  turbines,  or  over  dams 

The  nitrogen  supersaturation  prob- 
lem, a  condition  ver>'  similar  to  the 
diver's  bends  that  afTects  the  fish. 
has  become  increasingly  serious  as  more 
and  more  dams  have  been  constructed 
along  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Water 
cresting  over  these  dams,  particularly 
dunng  the  spring  runoffs,  plunges  into 
the  river  with  enough  force  to  trap  mtro- 
gen  at  high  levels  in  the  water  Pish  in 
this  water  then  suffer  the  bends  when 
they  approach  the  surface  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  70  percent 
of  the  anadromous  fish  in  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  have  been  damaged  In  this 
spring's  runoff. 

The  Governors  of  Idaho.  Oregon, 
and  Washington  have  urged  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  official  bodies  to 
do  whatever  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
rutrogen     supersaturauon     problem.    A 
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number  of  private  groups  and  indl- 
vlduaiA  ar«  urfrlng  that  work  on  dams 
now  under  construction  be  halted  until 
some  relief  from  the  nitrogen  problem 
can  be  found.  The  widespread  concern 
about  the  problem  is  Indicative  of  its  Im- 
portance to  those  who  live  in  the  North- 
west and  to  those  concerned  with  wild- 
life 

This  spring  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ini- 
tiated an  experiment  designed  to  lower 
the  nitrogen  supt-rsatu ration  level  in  the 
Snake  and  Columbia  River?  Special  ex- 
penmentai  slotted  Jlood  gates  were  in- 
stalled on  ihr^r  fmpty — without  tur- 
bines— bays  at  the  Little  Goose  Dam 
These  gates  were  designed  to  slow  the 
flow  of  water  and  reduce  the  force  of  the 
water  as  it  dropped  over  the  dams  and 
thus  reduce  the  nitrogen  trapped  in  the 
river  These  gates  were  installed  by  May 
of  this  year  during  the  heavy  runoff  on 
the  Snake  River 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  reports  that 
the  slotted  flood  gates  have  successfully 
maintained  the  nitrogen  level  of  the 
water  as  It  passes  over  the  dam.  The 
nitrogen  content  of  the  water  is  still  the 
same  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
flood  gate  .\5  a  result,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  requested  $12  million  from 
the  White  House  to  procure  and  install 
slotted  flood  gates  on  the  empty  bays  on 
the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  I  under- 
stand that  this  request  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  approve  this  funding  request 
so  that  the  corps  can  install  the  neces- 
sary flood  gates  prior  to  next  year's  run- 
off Any  delay  may  lead  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  anadromous  fish  runs  on 
the  mighty  rivers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west I  have  also  urged  Director  William 
Ruckelshaus  of  the  EnvlronmenUl  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  use  his  Influence  to  see 
that  an  environmental  disaster  does  not 
occur  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  learning  of  the  initial 
success  of  the  corps'  experiments  with 
the  so-called  holey  gates.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  W.  William  Puustinen. 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  and  Con- 
servation Committee  of  the  Columbia 
River  Plshermens  ProtecUve  Union,  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  nitrogen  su- 
persaturation  problem.  I  wrote  back  to 
ask  him  his  opinion  of  the  corps'  re- 
sults with  the  slotted  flood  gates.  I  re- 
ceived a  most  detailed  and  informative 
reply.  Mr  Puustinen  believes  that  we 
should  proceed  with  the  Installation  of 
the  slotted  flood  gates  but  he  also  sug- 
gests a  number  of  other  steps  that  should 
be  examined  and  possibly  pursued  so  that 
the  anadromous  fish  runs  on  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  can  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Puustinen's  letter  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  I  have  also  forwarded  copies 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  have  asked  for 
their  evaluation  of  Mr,  Puustinen's  sug- 
gestions. 

We  need  to  tax  our  ImaglnaUons  to  the 
fullest  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  ana- 


dromous flsh  In  our  great  rivers.  Sports 
and  commercial  flshing  remain  a  great 
natural  resource  of  the  Northwest  only 
because  we  have  worked  to  preserve  these 
flsh  runs  It  Is  now  clear  that  we  need 
to  do  more  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  fish  for  steelhead  and 
salmon  in  the  great  Northwest.  Mr. 
Puustinen  has  offered  us  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  We  should  take  advantage 
of  it. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord 
as  follows: 

SPKiNcnKLo.  Oaxo.. 

Jum  2i.  1971. 

Hon      P»ANK    CHriCH, 

Senator  from.  Idaho. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton.  D  C 

Dka*  Skn»to«  Thank  you  for  your  lett«r 
of  June  18.  1971.  Mklng  if  I  think  tlie  alon«l 
flood  gates  to  be  adequate  protection  against 
the  nitrogen  super-saturation  threat  to  our 
Columbia  and  Snake  flsh 

As  far  aa  I  know  today,  this  first  slotted 
gate  test  by  the  Army  Engineers  Indicated 
at  that  site  and  the  conditions  there  then. 
that  the  nitrogen  saturation  reading  above 
the  test  WM  106  percent  of  saturation  and 
104  percent  of  saturation  below  Thus  It 
seems  that  this  first  test  of  that  Idea  did  not 
result  In  more  dissolved  nitrogen  However, 
one  such  test  can  not  be  expected  to  m«t«- 
rlaUy  lower  or  alter  the  dissolved  nitrogen 
rlverwide.  I  do  want  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  Army  for  even  this  test 
I  believe  we  have  In  General  Kelly  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  a  true  champion  of 
realistic  conservation.  I  look  forward  to 
much  constructive  progress  from  any  team 
Including  Oeneral  Kelly 

But,  you  wUl  have  to  exciiae  me  for  other 
questions  and  considerations  coming  to  my 
mind  Forty-flve  years  of  active  salmon  con- 
servation has  taught  me  to  look  further  for 
satisfactory  solutions  to  the  complicated 
fisheries  problems  of  today  Experience  has 
taught  me  to  anticipate  some  Inherent  coun- 
ters to  any  new  Innovation  we  may  try.  So 
it  is  with  the  slotted  flood  gates. 

Immediately  I  begin  to  wonder  about  the 
physical  bruising  and  battering  of  down- 
stream migrating  salmon  going  through  the 
turbulence  of  the  slotted  gates  We  know  that 
falling  over  Grande  Coulee  kills  kokanee  We 
know  that  salmon  are  killed  at  every  power 
dam  on  the  Columbia  to  date  Some  of  these 
flsh  are  killed  outright  while  others  suffer 
abrasions  and  wounds  which  then  Invite  kill- 
ing fungi  and  bacteria  Some  fish  also  suffer 
alrbladder  damage  in  the  sudden  pressure 
changw  involved  in  their  passage  through 
dam  vents  and  other  unnatural  areas  The 
slotted  gates  mUht  give  us  other  physical 
damages  to  the  fishes  we  wish  to  protect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  realistically 
envisage  a  volume  redevelopment  of  our 
Columbia  and  Snake  salmon  and  steelheads, 
we  will  have  to  look  forward  to  volume  mi- 
grations of  young  flsh  downstream,  most  of 
them  by  ancient  biologic  order,  right  at  the 
time  of  the  regularly  occurring  spring  fioods 
The  slotted  gates  do  not  seem  any  satis- 
factory flshway  here  I  would  rather  explore 
by-oass  channels  and  tunnels  around, 
through,  or  over  present  dams  for  safe  flah- 
ways  for  not  only  the  downstream  migrants, 
but  also  for  ascending  mature  fish  we  hope 
to  have  utUlzlng  the  river  all  of  the  twelve 
months,   eventually 

I  feel  we  wUI  have  to  explore  flshways  of 
several  designs  and  at  several  forebay  water 
levels  In  order  to  come  up  with  adequate 
dam  passage  facilities  for  the  differing  water 
levels,  temperatures  and  other  conditions 
we  wUI  Just  have  to  meet  In  the  more  com- 
plex water-use  plans  of  the  future  These 
multi-form  flsh  passage  facilities  of  the  fu- 
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ture.  whateTv  their  ultimate  nature  may 
be,  wUl  cost  more.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  looking  today  at  only  a  very 
small  fragment  of  the  once  very  heavy  and 
extensive  runs  of  a  variety  of  races  of  salm- 
on and  steelheads  originating  in  the  vari- 
ous Columbia  tributary  habltau  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  eventual  expansion  from  even 
our  remaining  seedatocks  of  native  salmon 
and  steelheads  of  the  Columbu  to  runs  to 
yield  commercial  food  fish  alone  worth  more 
than  the  earnings  of  a  half  dozen  BonnevUle 
Dams  Add  to  this  our  increasing  need  for 
recreational  fishing  and  we  come  up  with  first 
priority  food  values  and  high  priority  recre- 
ational values  far  too  great  for  any  of  us 
to  let  slip  into  ihe  same  oblivion  we  already 
have  lost  the  above-Orand  Coulee  runs  of 
June  Giant  salmon  and  native  Kootenay 
bluebacks — plus  many  other  Columbia  races 
of  spring  and  fall  chlnooks,  silvers,  blue- 
backs,  summer  and  winter  steelheads,  and 
searun  cutthroat  trout  killed  elsewhere  on 
the  river  We  are  working  today  with  a  very 
fragile  and  thin  margin  of  remnants  of  the 
once  heavy  Columbia  runs  We  cannot  afford 
to  monkey  around  with  unnatural  glmmlcki 
any    longer 

In  looking  into  the  future  of  Columbia 
water  uses,  I  would  seriously  suggest  Immedi- 
ate attention  to  such  details  also  as  how  and 
where  best  plan  for  the  inland  storages  we 
win  need  for  the  intensive  agricultural  Ir- 
rigation certain  to  oome  for  eastern  Oregon, 
eastern  Washington  and  for  your  own  state 
of  Idaho.  Nuclear  or  other  forma  of  future 
power  will  make  it  not  only  feasible,  but 
necessary  for  us  to  plan  on  Inland  water 
storage  reservoirs  at  some  distances  from  the 
rivers.  Such  reservoirs  should  be  planned  now 
to  take  our  river  water  as  much  as  possible 
from  our  excessive  spring  flows  This  in  itself 
could  lower  our  nitrogen  problem  by  the 
amount  of  water  then  taken  Into  such  in- 
land reservoirs  for  later  local  nuclettf.  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  or  other  subsequent 
uses  Such  planning  is  not  any  one-shot,  nor 
one-day  planning  It  will  take  many  years 
to  slowly  materialize  Into  Its  ultimate  forms 
and  potentials.  We  need  now  to  begin  such 
studies. 

This  la  some  of  the  thinking  which  brings 
me  to  not  be  over-optlmlstic  even  about  the 
fine  effort  of  the  Army  Engineers  with  the 
slotted  gates.  Along  with  utilizing  the  pres- 
ent shlplocks  at  the  main  river  dams  and 
even  the  Inactive  turbine  channels,  for 
emergency  flood  releases,  we  will  need  to 
study  the  slot  uses  even  further  than  this 
first  test  I'm  sure  our  ultimate  answer  to 
nitrogen  supersaturatlon  will  be  of  several 
parte  relating  to  much  more  Columbia  Basin 
planning  than  Just  this  one  aopect  of  avoid- 
ing superaaturatlon  of  the  dams 
Respectfully  yours, 

W   Wm    Pttctstinen, 
Chairman.  Legislative  arid  Conaervation 
Committee,    Columbia    River    Fiaher- 
ermen'j  Protective  Union. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it  is   so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  TTie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr  BYPID  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  >  under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  PiRCYi  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wnung  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhited  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  HOUSING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO  92-136' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 

Oambrelli  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  third  annual 
report  on  national  housing  goals  as  re- 
quired by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 

This  Report,  pr^ared  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develcjpment. 
notes  the  progress  toward  meeting  the 
Nation's  housing  needs.  Increased  hous- 
ing opportunities  have  been  provided  for 
lower  income  families  through  the 
greatly  expanded  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  Lower  interest  rates  and 
the  increased  availability  for  mortgage 
capital  will  permit  greatly  expanded 
housing  pr(xluction  during  the  current 
year 

The  Report  also  makes  it  quite  obvious 
that  we  must  not  be  complacent  about 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  past 
two  years.  Several  types  of  problems  are 
emerging.  Housing  costs  continue  to 
rise,  pricing  many  families  out  of  the 
market  for  adequate  homes  This  Admin- 
istration has  taken  firm  steps  to  control 
the  inflation  in  construction  costs,  but  we 
cannot  consider  the  problem  solved. 

Other    problems    highlighted    In    this 
Report  are  equally  or  more  difflcult  to 
solve: 
— The    need    to    deal    with    inequities 
which  arise  when  some  families  re- 
ceive subsidies   and  others  do  not. 
the   inevitable   result   of   having   to 
allocate  scarce  resources. 
— The  need  to  assure  that  the  effort  to 
meet  housing  production  objectives 
goes  forward  in  consonance  with  our 
deep  concern  for  assuring  a  desirable 
overall  living  environment. 
These  problems  are  complex;  simplistic 


solutions  will  not  do  the  Job.  This  Report 
raises  the  problems  in  a  straightforward 
way  so  that  they  can  be  aired  and  each 
of  the  possible  solutions  explored  openly 
Only  in  this  way  can  realistic  answers 
be  found.  This  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  the  search  for  those  answers, 
working  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
Congress,  private  mdustry.  labor  and  the 
American  people 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  as  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  American  people 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  29, 1971. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
BOAREX— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Gam- 
BRELD  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  third  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  as  required  by 
Section  4(g>  of  the  Nationad  Science 
Foundation  Act.  as  amended  bv  Public 
Law  90-407. 

Action  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  in- 
cludes laying  the  foundation  for  tomor- 
rows  problem  solving.  For  this  reason,  I 
suggest  that  this  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board  receive  your  attention. 
Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  June  29,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr  Gambrelli  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Fred  L.  Hadsel.  of  Ohio,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be 
.Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Republic  of  Ghana,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDE3^T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrelli  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

ExpEinsion  of  Job  oppwrtimities  for 
those  presently  unemployed  is  one  of  this 
administration's  highest  priorities.  Meas- 
ures to  expand  job  opportimities  must  be 
effective ;  they  must  hold  real  promise  of 
providing  the  Jobs  when  they  are  needed, 
where  they  are  needed,  for  the  persons 
who  most  need  them. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Congress  has  acted 
on  two  measures  which  seek  to  achieve 
the  same  goal  of  job  creation  through  two 
quite  different  approaches. 

One  meets  the  test.  Another  does  not. 
I  hope  the  two  Houses  of  CcHigress  will 


soon  vote  final  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  (8.  31),  on 
which  the  Conference  Committee  has 
now  completed  its  report,  which  would 
create  new  job  opportunities  in  the  public 
sector.  However,  I  am  returning  without 
my  approval  S.  575,  which  among  its 
other  provisions  would  attempt  to  deal 
with  unemployment  through  a  $2  billion 
program  of  accelerated  public  works. 

The  administration  has  been  working 
closely  with  Congressional  leaders  on  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  m 
an  effort  to  ensure  its  adoption  in  a  form 
permitting  States  and  locahties  to  move 
quickly,  and  on  a  sound  and  responsible 
basis,  to  create  new  job  opportunities  in 
the  public  sector.  In  the  form  agreed  to 
by  the  Conference  Committee,  it  would 
do  so.  Like  the  provisicm  for  200,000  pub- 
lic service  jobs  in  the  welfare  reform  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  it  would  mark  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  existing  programs — 
including  Operation  Mainstream  and  the 
administration's  own  Public  Service  Ca- 
reers program — which  are  currently  pro- 
viding public  service  job  opportimities  for 
the  unemployed. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  disapproved 
a  manpower  measure  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, because  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  it  would  have  created  dead-end 
jobs  amounting  to  a  system  of  permanent 
subsidized  public  employment  However. 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion considers  that  our  unmet  needs  in 
the  public  sector  provide  an  opportunity 
to  combat  joblessness  by  bringing  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  into  the  labor 
force  in  selected  areas  and  appropriate 
circumstances  We  have  stressed  one  key 
point:  that  these  created  jobs  must  be 
transitional — that  is.  they  must  be  a 
bridge  to  permanent,  productive  jobs,  not 
a  substitute  for  them. 

The  action  taken  thus  far  this  year 
by  the  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  deals  effectively 
with  these  concerns.  Public  employment 
is  defined  as  "transitional."  It  is  targeted 
on  locaUy-supported  jobs  of  proven  need. 
Moreover,  the  bill,  as  it  has  been  agreed 
to  in  Conference,  would  be  limited  to  two 
years  and  would  be  triggered  when  na- 
tional unemployment  exceeds  4.57c . 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  as  currently 
drawn  extends  special  consideration  to 
recent  veterans.  The  level  of  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans  who  have  served 
their  country  so  well  and  so  bravely  is 
unconscionable.  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  would  be  an  installment  on  re- 
paying the  debt  that  we  owe  them 

Furthermore,  leaders  in  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  have  indicated  that,  as  soon 
as  action  on  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  is  completed,  they  will  move 
with  dispatch  to  hold  hearings,  and  then 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  favorable  ac- 
tion, on  broader  manpower  reform  legis- 
lation this  year.  They  will  Include  m 
these  deliberations  the  administration's 
proposal  for  Manpower  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

In  terms  of  its  capacity  for  generating 
new  jobs  quickly,  the  accelerated  public 
works  approach — as  embodied  in  S  575 — 
at  best  comes  out  a  poor  and  distant 
second.  Among  its  deficiencies  are  these . 
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— Construction  projects  have  notori- 
ously long  lead  times.  Expenence  un- 
der the  original  Public  Worlts  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  demonstrates 
that  spending — and  hence  job  crea- 
tion— under  this  bill  would  not  be- 
come fully  effective  for  at  least  18 
months  at  which  time  further  stimu- 
lation would  be  unnecessary  and  In- 
flationary  Only  about  10  percent  of 
the  funds  would  be  likely  to  be  spent 
within  the   next  twelve  months.   It 
therefore  would  not  even  make  a  real 
start  on  delivering   on   its   implied 
promise  of  jobs  now.  when  jobs  are 
needed 
— It  would  have  little  effect  in  reduc- 
ing joblessness  in  the  areas  where  It 
is  now  most  concentrated  The  Viet- 
nam Veteran,  the  unskilled  youth, 
and  other  r«rsons  unemployed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  training  or  oppor- 
tunity would  have  little  chance  of 
securing    a    job    on    one    of    these 
projects 
— Rather  than  helping  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  presently  unemployed, 
the  impact  of  the  bill  would  focus 
primarily  on  the  constniction  Indus- 
try which  already  has  experienced 
rapid  cost  inflation.  In  no  other  in- 
dustry   have    wage    increases    been 
higher.    Increases   m   that   industry 
have  affected  collective  bargaining 
elsewhere,  thus  further  fueling  in- 
flation in  the  overall  economy 
— Because  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  has  been  conceived  of  as 
an  emergency  measure,  with  an  im- 
plied   promise    of    quick    approvals 
and  a  broad  scattering  of  the  bene- 
fits, insistent  demands  could  be  ex- 
pected     for      marginal,      hurriedly 
planned,  environmentally  damaging 
and  uncoordinated  projects. 
— Finally,  false  hopes  would  be  creat- 
ed In  many  communities,  and  this 
administration  does  not  wish  to  be  a 
party   to  these  misleading   impres- 
sions. The  previous  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  program  resulted  in  ap- 
plications   for    nearly    double    the 
amount   of   funds  available  despite 
early  efforts  to  discourage  requests. 
On  the  basis  of  these  expectations, 
communities  deferred  locally  fimded 
projects     Therefore,    the    net    eco- 
nomic Impact  in  many  communities 
was,  actually,  a  delay  in  needed  pub- 
lic works  projects. 
In    addition     to    accelerated    public 
works,  S   575  also  extends— by  title  li- 
the Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  until  June  30,  1973.  and 
extends— by   title   HI— the   Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  to  June  30, 
1975.  I  agree  that  our  present  economic 
development    programs    should    be    ex- 
tended while  the  Congress  is  considering 
my  revenue-sharmg  proposals.  But  most 
importantly,  the  Congress  must  act  im- 
mediately to  insure  that  there  is  no  gap 
in  service  to  the  people  In  Appalachla 
and  In  the  economically  depressed  areas 
served  by  EDA.  In  this  connection,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  House  has  ai- 
ready  provided  for  the  temporary  con- 
tinuance of   these  programs   until   new 
legislation   can   be  enacted.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  do  likewise. 


I  know  the  problems  of  these  areas.  I 
met  with  the  Appalachian  Governors  last 
year  for  a  full  half  day  to  discuss  the 
best  ways  In  which  we  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Appalachia,  When 
I  met  with  the  Governors  of  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  last  week. 
I  emphasized  that  even  if  I  would  have  to 
veto  the  accelerated  public  works  bill,  I 
support  the  Appalachian  program  100 
percent. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
has  been  a  very  useful  experimental  de- 
velopment program  which  can  be  Im- 
proved upon  and  can  serve  In  many  re- 
spects as  a  model  for  a  national  program. 
This  is  essentially  what  I  have  done  in 
proposing  to  the  Congress  rural  and 
urban  community  development  revenue 
sharing.  The  record  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  goes  a  long  way 
in  proving  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments do  have  the  capacity  to  make  reve- 
nue shanng  work 

The  revenue  sharing  proposals  will  In- 
sure that  States  and  localities  will  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  funds  automati- 
cally without  having  to  play  grantsman- 
ship  games  Furthermore,  those  proposals 
would  eliminate  Federal  red  tape  and  lo- 
cal share  requirements.  State  and  local 
officials  could  more  quickly  provide  pub- 
lic projects  which  are  most  responsive 
to  local  needs  The  gap  between  Federal 
resources  and  local  needs  would  be 
bridged  in  a  way  that  would  strengthen 
State  and  local  responsibilities  and  de- 
cision-making. These  proposals  deal  with 
problems  which  simply  will  not  yield  to 
the  old  approaches,  no  matter  how  they 
are  reworked  or  expanded.  I  again  urge 
upon  the  Congress  the  early  enactment 
of  my  revenue  sharing  programs. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  means  of  providing 
additional  jobs  now.  the  public  service 
jobs  approach  as  it  has  emerged  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  is 
clearly  a  better  answer  than  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  program. 

Public  sector  jobs  are  labor-intensive: 
a  high  proportion  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions under  that  bill  would  flo\fr  into  di- 
rect wages  and  salaries  for  new  employ- 
ees In  community  service  activities  such 
as  environmental  protection,  health  and 
sanitation,  unemployed  persons  can  be 
put  to  work  rapidly  No  long  lead  time  is 
required  for  complicated  engineering 
studies. 

On  the  other  hand  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  early  1960s  clearly  shows  that 
accelerated  public  works  is  a  costly  and 
time-consuming  method  of  putting  un- 
employed persons  to  work.  Even  the  bill's 
strongest  proponents  recognize  that  pub- 
lic works  programs  are  not  people-In- 
tensive, but  money-intensive 

The  job  of  the  administration,  indeed 
of  any  administration,  is  to  search  out 
the  best  ways  to  deal  with  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  Nation  We  need  more 
Jobs  A  bill  to  do  this  directly  and  note 
when  the  Jobs  are  needed,  is  clearly  the 
best  answer. 

Richard  Nixok. 

The  WHm  House,  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  with  respect  to  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 


Act  remain  at  the  desk  for  future  disposi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
with  the  same  understanding  as  pre- 
viously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7109)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

OUNU    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  dlstlngmshed 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon".  I  take  the  liberty 
of  yielding  12  minutes  from  the  time 
under  his  control  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Allen  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .\labama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
amendment  No.  233  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  Mondalei  which  would 
eliminate  the  provision  for  the  space 
shuttle  from  the  NASA  authorization, 

Mr.  President,  on  April  19  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  an  immanned  "orbital 
scientific  station"  called  Salute.  Into 
earth  orbit  Three  weeks  ago  a  three-man 
team  of  Russian  .spacemen  docked  with 
Salute  and  have  remained  in  space,  con- 
ducting a  wide  variety  of  experiments, 
most  of  which  remain  deep  secrets  of  the 
Soviets.  We  are  told,  however,  that  one 
of  the  experiments  involves  the  success- 
ful growing  of  plants  under  artificial  con- 
ditions and  that  the  spacemen,  who  have 
already  set  a  record  for  living  under  the 
conditions  of  weightlessness  are  putting 
on  weight  themselves 

We  are  told  nothing  of  the  other  ex- 
periments being  conducted,  and  we  are 
left  to  wonder  and  to  worry  about  how 
many  military  projects  are  being  per- 
formed In  that  manned  space  station. 

Mr  President,  the  key  words  to  the 
new  Russian  effort  are  "manned  space 
station." 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  the 
arguments — and  are  still  hearing  the  ar- 
guments— that  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  by  the  United 
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states  is  unnecessary.  And  those  who 
make  this  type  of  argument  have  pointed 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  moon  shots  as  ex- 
amples of  unmanned  flight.  But  how  do 
those  who  attempt  to  detract  from  our 
manned  space  program  now  explain  away 
the  RussiEin  manned  space  station  that 
even  now  is  traveling  in  space  over  our 
head — human  minds  and  human  hands 
directing  its  movements  from  aboard  the 
spacecraft,  not  from  some  ground  sta- 
tion? The  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  the  United  Stales,  is  developing 
manned  as  well  as  unmanned  space  pro- 
grams. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, has  gone  through  the  initial  pe- 
riod of  exploration  and  discover^'  in  space 
and  we  are  on  the  brink  of  great  returns. 

One  of  our  top  priority  programs  for 
the  1970's  is  the  space  shuttle  program 
as  proposed  and  now  under  study  by 
NASA 

The  space  shuttle  is  not  a  manned 
spacecraft;  it  is  a  reusable  space  trans- 
portation system  to  deliver  manned  and 
unmanned  payloads  to  low  earth  orbit. 
It  will  consist  of  a  booster  and  an  orbiter. 
both  of  which  can  be  reused  up  to  100 
times. 

Program  planners  have  known  for 
some  time  that  the  use  of  this  vehicle 
100  times  or  more  will  lead  to  substantial 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  space  transpor- 
tation. The  cost  of  placing  a  pound  in 
orbit  and  returning  It  back  to  earth  will 
be  reduced  by  more  than  a  factor  of  10 — 
from  $1,000  a  pound  for  the  present  one- 
way trip  to  about  $100  a  pound  to  orbit 
and  back  to  earth. 

New  economic  studies  have  determined 
that  even  greater  savings  will  result 
in  the  cost  of  producing  and  testing  the 
spacecraft  themselves,  which  will  be  the 
shuttle's  cargo. 

The  greatest  savings  will  be  in  un- 
manned satellites,  which  now  cost  gen- 
erally between  $12,000  and  $20,000  a 
pound.  Some  are  even  more  expensive. 
The  high  present  costs  result  from  the 
need  for  extensive  mmiaturlzation  and 
testing.  The  machinery  within  a  satel- 
lite is  much  more  delicate  than  that  in 
a  fine  watch.  It  must  be  tested  and  re- 
tested  to  be  sure  that  nothing  will  fail 
to  operate  properly  after  it  is  in  orbit. 

With  the  reusable  space  shuttle,  both 
of  these  problems  will  be  solved.  The 
shuttle  will  have  as  much  space  and 
weight-carrying  capacity  as  a  large  cargo 
airplane.  Thus  it  will  be  able  to  carr>-  les.s 
expensive  equipment,  like  that  used  on 
earth.  Standard,  low-cost  parts  and  com- 
ponents will  be  In  general  use 

The  shuttle  will  be  able  to  bring  satel- 
lites back  to  earth  as  easily  as  it  puts 
them  into  orbit.  Thus  the  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  planning  on  the  reuse  of 
satellites  and  space  flight  equipment 
Should  anything  malfunction  in  space, 
it  will  be  returned  to  earth  for  adjust- 
ment, repair,  refurbishment,  or  replace- 
ment. And  In  many  cases,  scientists  or 
technicians  will  be  able  to  go  Into  space 
by  way  of  the  shuttle  to  adjust  and  op- 
erate the  instruments,  just  as  they  now 
do  in  aircraft. 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  the  only  ca- 


pability for  manned  space  flight  after 
1973,  when  the  earth-orbital  Skylab  ex- 
perimental space  station  program  will  be 
completed  Without  a  shuttle,  there  will 
be  no  more  U.S.  manned  space  flights 
after  1973.  Even  with  a  shuttle,  there  will 
be  a  gap  in  marmed  space  flights  from 
1974  through  at  least  1977. 

Termination  of  U.S.  manned  space 
flight  activities  by  a  conscious  decision 
or  by  failure  to  provide  adequate  support 
to  continue  a  balanced  total  program 
would  mean — besides  the  loss  of  the 
benefits  to  science,  technology,  explora- 
tion, and  practical  applications — that 
for  the  Indefinite  future  the  Soviets 
would  have  manned  operations  in  space 
as  their  exclusive  domain.  The  operation 
of  Salute  should  erase  any  doubts  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  Is  pursuing  manned  space 
flight  as  a  continuing  major  objective  to 
which  they  are  applying  very  substantial 
resources. 

I  am  growing  Increasingly  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  long-term  position  in 
space  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can 
only  hope  that  we  are  able  to  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  history.  Surely,  this  coun- 
try cannot  so  soon  have  forgotten  the 
tremendous  shock  we  faced  m  1957  when 
the  first  sputnik  went  beeping  around  the 
world  to  give  us  warning  that  another 
coimtry  was  challenging  our  position  of 
technological  leadership.  It  took  us  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  unflagging  effort 
and  much  of  our  treasure  to  regain  that 
position  of  leadership,  and  today  we  see 
it  again  being  strongly  challenged. 

If  we  lose  our  position  of  leadership 
again,  we  may  not  have  the  capacity  to 
catch  up.  For  a  period  of  at  least  4  years 
after  our  Skylab  program  is  completed, 
there  will  be  no  Amencains  in  space 
During  that  rather  long  period  of  time. 
we  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  Russians 
will  continue  to  make  major  advances  In 
manned  space  fiight,  and  specifically, 
space  station  technology. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  of  the  legislative 
branch  give  our  strong  support  to  the 
U.S.  space  program  of  the  next  decade 
Even  more  than  that,  I  feel  we  must 
urge  that  all  steps  possible  be  taken  to 
strengthen  It,  to  keep  us  from  falling  too 
far  behind. 

NASA  studies  of  shuttle  benefits  are 
quite  conservative.  For  example,  they  do 
not  assume  the  great  expansion  of  space 
flight  applications  that  can  be  predicted 
from  these  sharply  reduced  costs.  They 
do  not  anticipate  the  growth  envisioned 
by  many  scientists  in  communications, 
weather  and  earth  observation  satellites. 
or  scientific  studies  of  the  earth  and  its 
environment.  Nor  do  they  presume  any 
expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
agencies  of  the  US  Government,  com- 
mercial interests  or  foreign  agencies 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  a  foremost 
advocate  of  leveling  off  our  space  activ- 
ities from  the  crash  program  of  the  past 
to  a  more  stable  program  accommodat- 
ing the  national  budget  and  national 
priorities. 

The  NASA  appropriations  contained  In 
the  Independent  OfBces-HUD  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  give  us  this  stability  and 
will  enable  us  to  build  our  future  space 


program  on  the  solid  foundations  of  past 
discovery  and  technological  achievement. 

The  space  shuttle  capabilities  form  a 
required  part  of  the  total  US  space  pro- 
gram for  the  1970's:  it  is  important  that 
we  develop  these  new  capabilities  soon; 
and  the  program  NASA  is  presenting  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  calculated  to  proceed 
with  this  development  in  an  orderly  step- 
by-step  fashion, 

I  believe  that  it  Is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country  that  the  NASA  appro- 
priations be  approved  without  further  re- 
duction. 

Mr  President,  we  live  in  a  much  too 
fast-moving  era  when  accomphshments 
of  yesterday  are  almost  overwhelmed  in 
the  problems  of  today  and  almost  lost  In 
the  promises  of  tomorrow,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  take  time 
here  to  recount  the  achievements  made 
by  our  civilian  space  agency  during  the 
past  20  years — achievements  which  all 
of  us  should  recount  with  pride  Prom 
the  successful  launching  of  Explorer  I  to 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon,  the  tre- 
mendous economic  and  social  growth  of 
the  United  States  has  paralleled  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  space  pioneers. 

Neither  Is  It  necessarj'  for  me  to  de- 
vote time  now  in  ennumerating  the  gains 
to  our  way  of  life  because  of  our  space 
program.  These  reach  all  the  way  from 
Instant  video  and  audio  communications 
from  any  point  on  this  earth  because  of 
our  satellites,  to  teflon -coated  cooking 
utensils  In  our  homes,  resources  explora- 
tion and  pollution  detection  of  our  planet 
and  charting  the  course  of  dangerous 
weather  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

Nonetheless,  because  of  the  fast  pace 
we  run.  I  fear  that  many  of  us  forget  the 
achievements  of  our  space  program  and 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  gains  to  our  way 
of  Life  because  of  our  space  program  In 
Its  August  29.  1970,  Issue,  the  estimable 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published  an 
article  entitled  "Aerospace  'Fallout' — 
Something  for  Everyone"  written  bv  Eric 
Burgess,  who  is  a  staff  v^-riter  for  the  pa- 
per. I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  body  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AxBosPACE     Fallout" — Something   ro« 
Everyone 

(By  Eric  Burgess) 

Jane  Evans  heard  her  husband's  voice 
clearly  on  the  t«lephone.  He  had  just  arrived 
from  across  country  on  a  laxge  tet  and  was 
about  to  plclt  up  his  automobile  at  the  air- 
port He  said  he  expected  to  be  home  within 
an  hour  even  though  theireeways  were  slick 
wltii  rain, 

Jane  dldn  t  stop  to  think  that  her  hus- 
band's fast  tr.p  from  the  East  Coast  was  a 
boon  of  steroepace  technology  Even  his  tele- 
phone call  had  been  automatically  routed  by 
advanced  electronics  first  evolved  to  control 
missiles 

And  his  drive  over  the  raln-sUck  freeway 
was  made  safe  by  grooves  cut  into  the  fjave- 
ment  to  stop  skidding — an  Innovation  from 
aerospace  work  to  improve  runways 

As  Jane  prepared  the  evening  meal  for  her 
family  she  removed  a  thin  plastic  that 
wrapped  the  meat  It  originated  from  plastic 
develop)ed  for  an  Echo  satellite.  The  electric- 
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Ity  heating  her  stove  was  supplied  through 
power-control  technique*  developed  from 
aerospace  reseaxcb.  Nor  did  she  connect  the 
D«at  music  rrom  her  teen-age  daughter  s  rec- 
ord player  as  an  Indirect  product  of  the  aero- 
space age. 

But  aerospace  Is  all  around— Inltlxnately 
woven  Into  the  technological  pattern  of 
American  civilisation  The  impact  on  the 
United  States  standard  of  living  Is  proverbial 

8«KEnT9 DIBXCT    KtrO    rNDIKXCT 

Specific  and  direct  aerospace  benefits  in- 
clude commercial  Jets,  computers  and  com- 
munications and  weather  satellites.  Iivdlrect 
ones  Include  new  materials,  manufacturing 
techniques,  management  systems,  and  a 
broadened  outiook 

Benefits  are  not  solely  new  gadgets — Tef- 
lon-coated iLltcben  utensils,  transistor  radios, 
color  TV.  micro-computers.  Qameproof  mate- 
rials— even  though  these  are  important  spin- 
offs from  aerospace  programs  Many  experts 
say  Che  real  payoff  from  aerospace  Is  the 
broadening  of  thought — a  cognizance  by  the 
rnany  of  things  before  Icnown  only  to  a  select 
.ew 

They  say  aerospace  has  helped  trigger  a 
new  renaissance,  a  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations For  the  first  time  In  history  great 
numbers  of  people  realize  that  mankind  has 
tools,  resources,  energy  sources,  and  knowl- 
edge to  achieve  what  earlier  seemed  Impos- 
sible 

Earlier  technology  was  applied  mainly  for 
better  military  posture  or  to  amass  great 
wealth  for  a  few  But  In  tiie  past  decade 
technology  expanded  man's  physical  and 
mental  realms  tremendously 

Aerospace  showed  how  to  discover  and  In- 
vent on  schedule  for  nonmllltary  as  well  as 
military  purposes  In  the  words  of  Dr  Kraft 
A  Ehricke.  a  rocket  expert  from  Peenemtlnde 
and  now  chief  scientific  adviser  at  the  Space 
tMvlslon  of  North  America  Rockwell:  "Our 
space  effort  Is  the  first  nonwar -oriented 
technoeclentlflc  endeavor  large  enough  to  re- 
quire  a   national   commitment 

•^t  set  a  precedent  encouraged  the  con- 
ception of  many  other  large-scale  efforts, 
such  as  the  war  on  poverty.'  the  concept  of 
a  national  oceans  program,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  nauonal  fight  against  pollution— all 
of  which.  Ironically,  attack  or  criticize  their 
seedbed,  the  national  space  program  " 

Nor  Is  It  by  chance,  says  Dr  Pred  Hoyle. 
world-famous  British  astronomer,  that  quite 
suddenly  everyone  worldwide  has  become 
seriously  Interested  In  protecting  the  en- 
vironment •Somthlng  new  has  happened 
to  create  this  feeling  of  awareness  about  our 
planet."  says  Dr  Hoyle,  who  many  years  ago 
predicted  that,  once  men  saw  the  earth  from 
space,  "a  new  Idea,  as  powerful  as  any  In 
history,  will  be  let  loose  " 

This  new  awareness  parallels  the  experi- 
ence of  Europeans  as  they  expanded  to  ex- 
plore and  then  develop  other  continents. 
Europe  blossomed  In  art.  science,  social,  and 
religious  reform  Now  earth  as  a  whole  Is  blos- 
soming In  a  new  awakening  and  a  new  re- 
formation that  also  has  many  material  ben- 
efits. 

THaONOS     LN     LINOBKBCH'S    WAKK 

Dr  Wernher  von  Braun.  when  he  directed 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Huntevllle, 
Ala.  once  said  "The  real  payoff  (from 
spaceflight  I  does  not  lie  In  mining  the 
moon  but    In    enriching    our    economy 

and  our  science  In  new  methods,  new  proce- 
dures, new  knowledge,  and  advancing  tech- 
nology in  general 

Only  40  years  after  Charles  Undbergh 
made  his  hazardous  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  more  than  20.000  people  cross  that 
ocean  by  air  each  day  Aerospace  technology 
breaks  down  worldwide  mental  barriers  and 
helps  cement  International  goodwill — It 
brings  the  man  in  the  street  together  with 
others    on    an    unprecedented    scale     Earlier 


ocean  travel  was  too  expenstve  In  time  and 
money 

Aerospace,  as  America's  largest  manufac- 
turing industry,  employs  U  million  people 
with  a  (14  billion  annual  payroll.  It  Is  one 
of  the  great  producers  of  national  wealth, 
exporting  (In  1969)  $2  9  billion  In  aircraft 
and  pnrts  This  furthers  American  purchases 
of  goods  and  products  worldwide 

And  there  are  direct  benefits  from  aero- 
space technology.  One  is  the  communication 
satellite,  which  was  made  poeaible  by  appli- 
cation of  large  rocket  boosters,  miniaturized 
electronics,  and  solar  cells  that  convert  sun- 
light Into  electrical  power 

arvoLUTiON  m  woau>  couMTTNiCA-noNS 
Thus,  a  relatively  small.  seU-contalned. 
unmanned  satellite  now  does  the  work  of 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  ocean  cables  Such 
satellites  brought  a  revolution  In  global  com- 
munications, helping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries as  well   as   industrial   nations 

In  19«9  live  TV  could  not  be  sent  across 
major  oceans.  Now  It  Is  oommonplace  via 
satelUte.  And  before  satellite  It  cost  tlS.OOO 
a  month  to  rent  a  cable  circuit  across  the 
Pacific.   Via  satellite  it  Is  only  M.OOO. 

And  communication  satellites  can  assist 
education  and  link  computers  They  may  one 
day  transmit  messages  Instead  of  mall  and 
extend  their  communications  links  into  every 
home,  replacing  telephone  lines  for  rapid 
communications  with  Information  stores 
throughout  the  world 

Meteorology  became  a  science  only  through 
applications  of  aerospace  technology  Mete- 
orological satellites  allow  weather  systems  to 
be  mapped  and  tracked  on  a  global  scale  for 
the  first  time. 

If  Jane  Evans  lived  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  she  would  receive  warnings  of  hur- 
ricanes because  of  satelUtes.  Since  1966  these 
satellites  have  kept  close  watch  on  every  ma- 
jor storm  threatening  this  nation  and  have 
alerted    against   (>otentlal   major   disasters. 

In  response  to  requirements  of  space  and 
planetary  exploration  the  technologies  asso- 
ciated with  automatic  computation  and  ad- 
vanced technical  analysis  took  on  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth  Computer-analysis  tech- 
niques of  tremendous  power  were  developed 
And  even  the  computer  Itself  was  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aerospace  Now  virtually 
every  aspect  of  human  endeavor  is  enhanced 
by  the  commercial  application  of  the  digital 
computer  To  cite  only  a  few  airline  and 
travel  reservations,  accounting,  law  enforce- 
ment, stock  market  transactions,  industrial 
process  control,  engineering  design,  banking, 
and  typesetting 

And  the  aerospace  Industry  developed 
computer  simulation  techniques  by  which 
complex  human  situations  can  be  mathe- 
matically modeled  and  tried  out  in  advance. 
These  simulation  techniques  brought  back 
the  Apollo  13  astronauts  from  near-disaster 
They  are  being  used  to  find  solutions  for 
pollution  and  traffic  problems  and  to  aid 
business   management  and   planning. 

Almost  every  major  computer  system  In 
the  world  is  made  in  America  Without  the 
space  effort  of  5  to  10  years  back  these  com- 
puters would  not  be  available  today  And  now 
the  computing  Industry  u  an  t8  bllllon-a- 
year  business  that  pays  the  highest  wages  of 
all  U  S  Industry  It  is  the  fastest-growing 
industry  and  contributes  most  to  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  trade  US  computer  exports 
increased  1.400  percent  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  space  age 

AUTO-POLLtmON    MINIMIZZaS    SZXM 

Lt  Oen.  Sam  Phillips,  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Orga- 
nization, recently  told  a  management  group 
meeting  in  Chicago  "Of  some  12.000  new 
products  and  techniques  which  have  come 
Into  being  in  the  last  decade,  a  very  large 
percentage  are  dlrecUy  attributable  to  space 
and  missile  development." 


W.  H.  Berger.  president  of  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell's  spac>  division,  says  he  visual- 
izes many  applications  of  aerospace  technol- 
ogy For  example,  mlcro-mlnlaturlzed  com- 
puters In  automobiles  might  control  fuel 
Injection  and  timing  to  minimize  exhaust 
pollution 

Large  aerospace  programs  have  revolution- 
ized management  techniques  They  motivate 
and  bring  together  many  highly  Intelligent 
and  energetic  people  of  diverse  technical 
skills,  keep  track  of  myriads  of  parallel  proc- 
esses. Identify  problems  quickly,  and  contin- 
ually adapt  to  changes  needed  as  experience 
produces  more  knowledge 

These  management  techniques  are  capa- 
ble of  solving  the  socloecononUc  problems 
facing  the  world  today,  say  aerospace  man- 
agers. 

Aerospace  has  also  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  manufacturing  technology 
which  are  only  Just  beginning  to  be  felt  In 
commerce  and  Industry  Industry  now  welds 
complex  shapes  and  exotic  new  materials  and 
manufactures  Items  In  previously  Impossible 
configurations. 

Computer-controlled  machining,  metal- 
forming  by  hydroexploslves,  chemical  milling, 
electric-arc  sculpturing,  and  solid-state  dif- 
fusion bonding  are  new  processes  derived 
from  aerospace 

Some  manufacturing  engineers  say  that 
within  a  few  years  solid-state  diffusion  bond- 
ing will  be  applied  widely  In  chemical,  petro- 
chemical, nuclear,  refining,  and  alr-condl- 
tloning  industries  because  It  results  In  metal 
parts  that  have  Joints  as  strong  and  leak- 
proof  as  the  materials  that  are  bonded  to- 
gether. 

And  filament-wound  glass  structures  came 
from  aerospace  Suggested  as  building  ma- 
terials for  homes  of  the  future,  they  are  used 
now  to  fabricate  large-diameter  pipes— cm 
outcome  of  making  cases  for  soUd-propellant 
rockets 

"The  marriage  of  numerical  control,  the 
digital  computer,  and  machine  tools  Is  one 
of  the  stunning  technological  innovations  of 
our  time."  said  Wlllard  P  Rockwell  Jr , 
chairman  of  North  American  Rockwell,  in  a 
keynote  address  to  the  Western  Metal  and 
Tool  Exposition  and  Conference  here. 

And  thU  all  began  back  In  1952.  he  ex- 
plains, because  the  Air  Force  wanted  a  bet- 
ter way  to  machine  helicopter  blades. 

Now  numerical  control  of  machine  tools 
has  spread  from  aerospace  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity four  or  five  times 

No  longer  need  a  product  be  locked  in- 
exorably Into  an  Inflexible  assembly  line 
Products  can  be  changed  to  meet  changing 
markets  but  still  be  mass  produced 

Ai^'UCATION    IN    WATElt   THANSPORT 

Automated  fabrication  u  seen  by  many  as 
the  next  step  of  aerospace  applications  to 
the  nonaerospace  economy  Factories  will 
automatically  manufacture  commercial  prod- 
ucts through  computer-aided  design  now 
commonplace  in  aerospace 

System  engineering  techniques  developed 
for  aerospace  were  used  In  the  multlblUlon- 
dollar  California  water  project  designed  to 
move  more  than  2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
every  year  from  northern  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Including  the  crossing  of  a  4,000-foot- 
hlgh  mountain  range. 

Aerospace  lasers  align  tunnelmaking  ma- 
chines with  unheard-of  precision. 

And  systems-approach  methods  are  being 
used  to  define  power  scheduling  of  the 
Columbia  River  hydroelectric  system  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial  savings  In   water  consumption 

Aerospace  has  produced  a  galaxy  of  new 
materials — tough  steels  that  are  not  brittle, 
lightweight  alloys,  honeycomb  panels,  plas- 
tics, lubricants,  special  coatings,  fireproof 
textiles,  refractories,  and  foam  insulation. 

A  van  uses  foam  and  honeycomb  structure 
to  reduce  overall  weight  by  60  percent. 
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Trains,  autos,  buses  can  use  sp>ace-age 
materials  that  will  reject  solar  heat  and  keep 
them   10  degrees  cooler 

Aerospace  foam  provides  a  lightweight  sub- 
stitute for  cork  In  tuna  ships 

Railroad  cars  fabricated  of  aerospace 
materials  are  half  the  weight  of  steel  cars 

The  roof  of  the  U  S  pavilion  at  Expo  '70  In 
Japan  Is  a  flre-rest.siant  coated  beta  fabric 
developed  for  aerospace  And  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  ;>pace  Administration  has 
developed  through  Its  contractors  a  variety  of 
fabrics,  panel.s.  plastics,  and  coatings  that 
If  used  generally  would  eliminate  most  fire 
hazards  in  automobile,  aircraft,  and  bus  in- 
teriors. In  home  furnishings,  and  interiors  of 
public  buildings. 

NASA  even  has  nonflammable  paper  and 
nonflammable  adhesive  and  acoustic  tiles 

Ron  Phillips,  director  of  NASA's  Office  of 
Technology  Transfer  recently  told  a  con- 
vocation at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
"In  the  areas  of  housing,  urban  transpKsrta- 
tlon,  and  the  environment,  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  make  the  type  of  national  com- 
mitment which  was  made  In  space  in  the 
19«0'8. 

"Since  this  country  first  made  Its  commit- 
ment to  space  .we  have  vastly  Increa-sed 
our  technical  know-how  and  put  It  to  use 
We  have  seen  overall  productivity  rise  sig- 
nificantly In  the  United  States,  and  along 
with  It  we  have  come  to  realize  both  the 
magnitude  of  new  problems  associated  with 
our  growth  and  the  new  capabilities  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  "  he  says 

COST    PICTUaX    ROUCHXD    IN 

"Since  1950.  the  real  output  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  US  has  grown  as  much  as 
In  the  entire  period  of  prior  American  history 
dating  back   to   1620,  '   he   explains. 

Mr.  PhlllljM  says  We  cannot  solve  our 
most  pressing  problem.?  by  rhetoric" 

Nor  Is  change  In  itself  a  panacea  for  all 
problems,  he  adds  'TTie  generation  growing 
up  In  the  'BO'S  was  born  Into  the  space  age 
and  a  new  era  It  Ls  learning  a  new  science, 
a  new  cosmology,  a  dlfferenr  view  of  man's 
place  In  the  universe  and  it  is  the  recipient 
of  vast  new  opportunities — on  which  it  alone 
has  the  potential  to  act   ' 

And  these  new  technological  opportunities 
have  come  mainly  from  aerospace 

And  how  much  has  space  technology  cost 
the  nation''  Less  than  the  money  .ipent  yearly 
on  hard  narcotics  by  known  addicts;  about 
the  same  as  that  BF>ent  on  tobacco  or  cos- 
metics; about  half  that  spent  In  one  city. 
New  York   in  legal  gambling 

"Investments  In  spare  and  aeronautics 
science  and  technology  are  In  fact,  invest- 
ments In  our  future."  says  Melvln  S  Day 
acting  administrator  for  technology  utlUrji- 
tlon  at  NASA.  "The  total  Impact  economic 
and  social,  will  In  the  long  run  exceed  even 
our  own  optimistic  predictions."  says  Mr 
Day 

And  Dr  Helnrlch  Haymerle  permanent 
representative  of  Austria  tc  the  United  Na- 
tions, told  delegates  to  a  recent  international 
conference  on  communications  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  rapid  evolution  of  new  technol- 
ogies from  space  exploration  is  about  to 
change  the  very   basl.s  of  o\ir  existence 

"Perhaps  the  most  challenging  effect  of 
the  evolution  of  space  technology  will  be 
the  Inevitably  Increasing  gap  in  technology 
and  involvement  between  those  nations 
which  conduct  space  programs  and  those 
not  able  to  do  so,"   he   said 

Jane  Evan.s  has  something  to  think  about 
as  she  unwraps  that  meat  for  dinner 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia*.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized. 


Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  space  shuttle  program  is 
absolutely  fundamental  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation's  space  program. 

To  really  understand  and  appreciate 
the  space  shuttle  program,  we  must  look 
at  the  entire  space  program  and  its  fu- 
ture in  10-  and  20-year  terms 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  who  has 
studied  the  space  program  who  will  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  this  Na- 
tion, and  other  advanced  nations,  are  in 
space  for  keeps  and  that  there  will  be 
satellites  and  space  operations  as  long  as 
man  is  down  below  on  earth  to  direct 
those  operations. 

The  space  program  is  as  fundamental 
as  our  highways  and  our  air  travel  sys- 
tems. 

And  to  accept  that  fact  is  to  look  down 
the  road  for  10  and  20  or  even  50  years 
and  attempt  to  analyze  what  will  be  hap- 
pening in  space  and  what  we  will  be  at- 
tempting to  do  there 

Certainly  we  will  be  operating  a  world- 
wide system  of  communications  satelUtes 
of  all  kinds  for  television,  for  radio-tele- 
phone links  for  computer  data  transmit- 
ting systems 

We  will  be  operating  a  worldwide  sys- 
tem of  navigational  satellites  for  guidmg 
merchant  marine  and  aircraft  and  for 
directmg  that  traffic  safely. 

We  will  be  utilizing  and  expanding  our 
system  of  weather  satellites,  to  provide 
long-range  forecasting  and  warn  us 
against  storms  and  other  approaching 
changes  in  the  weather 

We  will  almost  certainly  be  operating 
scientific  satellites  for  analyzing  e^rth 
resources,  for  monitoring  pollution  and 
other  environmental  threats,  for  per- 
forming geodetic  and  astronomic  studies 
and  tests 

And  we  will  be  In  space  for  preserving 
peace  in  the  world — for  surveillEince  sys- 
tems and  for  providing  other  mformation 
and  guidance  systems  for  our  defense 
and  that  of  the  entire  world  Hopefully, 
the  major  powers  of  t-he  world  will  be 
operating  some  of  these  systems  under 
a  Joint  agreement  to  limit  the  use  of  arms 
that  now  threaten  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Today  we  have  dozens  of  satellites  and 
other  devices  in  space  In  the  years  ahead, 
there  will  be  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  them 

The  space  shuttle  system  attempts  to 
anticipate  this  expanded  use  of  space  for 
man's  needs  here  on  earth  by  providing 
a  basic  system  of  transportation  to 
launch,  retrieve,  and  service  those  satel- 
lites and  perform  scientific  missions  to 
support  future  operations 

A  major  justification  for  the  space 
.shuttle  system— although  not  the  only 
one — is  that  it  will  sut)stantially  reduce 
the  cost  of  future  space  operations 

It  is  true  that  weather,  navigation,  and 
communications  satellites  are  unmanned 
operations  and  do  not  require  man  in 
space  for  their  successful  operation. 

But  it  IS  also  true  that  a  space  shut- 
tle system  will : 

First,  sub^stantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  vehicles. 

And.  second,  provide  flexibility  and 
versatility    in   space   operations    wliich 


simply  are  not  available  through  un- 
manned missions  and  \rtth  present  de- 
sign of  automatic  systems  and  the  exten- 
sive fail-safe  reqmrements  of  unmanned 
satellites 

Cost  reductions  in  the  space  program 
are  available  through  the  shuttle  system 
because  it  employs  reusable  launch  and 
orbiter  vehicles,  thus  reducing  the  enor- 
mous and  wasteful  costs  of  one-time-only 
launch  vehicles  such  as  the  Saturn  used 
m  the  Apollo  flights 

In  addition,  however,  other  cost  sav- 
ings can  be  effected  through : 

First,  recovery,  repair,  and  reuse  of 
malfunctioning  satellites  by  the  shuttle 
orbiter. 

Second,  less  expensive  design  and 
manufacture  of  satellites  by  elimmating 
the  need  for  duplicated  systems  v^ithin 
the  satellite  in  the  event  of  failure, 
hardening  to  withstand  launch  stresses. 
miniaturization  and  other  design  factors. 

Third,  maintenance  of  satellites  in 
orbit 

Full-scale  studies  of  these  economic 
factors  have  been  undertaken  for  NASA 
by  Mathematica.  Inc  .  of  Princeton,  N.J  . 
and  a  prelimmary  report  by  that  or- 
ganization indicates  a  very  strong  eco- 
nomic feasibility  for  the  shuttle 

The  interim  report  from  Mathematica, 
dated.  March  15.  1971,  shows  that  on  a 
projected  500  flights  over  a  13-year 
penod  the  return  on  investment  would 
be  10  percent. 

On  a  projection  of  700  flights  in  the 
same  penod  the  investment  return  would 
be  15  percent. 

The  Mathematica  study  concludes  that 
the  10-percent  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment "is  among  the  highest  discount 
rates  ever  applied  m  the  evaluation  of 
public  investments  in  this  coimtry  " 

The  study  found  that  the  shuttle  is 
economically  justified  at  only  39  flights 
per  year,  far  fewer  than  the  actual  num- 
ber of  flights  planned  by  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  estimated 
an  average  of  56  flights  per  year  dur- 
ing 1978  through  1993.  the  time  frame 
when  the  shuttle  will  be  operational 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  point  that 
the  shuttle  system  is  designed  to  reduce 
space  program  costs  in  the  next  20  years, 
not  add  to  them. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  500  or  700 
flights  into  space  in  the  decades  ahead  as 
NASA  and  DOD  estimate  we  will,  then 
we  must  find  the  least  expensive  way  of 
operating  those  flights  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  shuttle 

The  overall  development  costs  of  the 
shuttle  are  estimated  at  about  $9  billion 
over  an  8-year  period.  Nonrecurring 
costs  of  the  total  system  is  estimated  at 
$12  7bUlion 

NASA  explains  that — 

This  includes  ail  research  and  development 
oijsts  for  the  shuttle,  a  tug  which  would 
transport  payloads  from  a  low-earth  shut- 
tle orbit  to  higher  orbits,  all  facility  costs, 
and  adequate  fleets  of  shuttles  and  tugs  to 
handle  future  anticipated  traffic  of  more 
than  700  flights  in   13   years. 

NASA's  findings  from  the  Mathematica 
study  and  its  own  surveys  indicate  that 
launch  costs  should  be  reduced  from 
about  $1000  to  $100  per  pound  per  pay- 
load.  And  costs  of  the  payloads  them- 
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selves  should  be  halved  because  of  less 
expensive  design  and  nnanufacture. 

All  of  these  projections  are  based  on 
use  of  the  shuttle  as  a  transportation 
system — not  as  a  manned  space  platform 
or  laboratory.  It  is  true  that  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  shuttle  is  that  it  may  be 
.  at  least  partially  available  as  a  manned 
*  space  laboratory  or  space  station,  but 
the  cost  savings  created  by  the  shuttle 
are  not  based  on  this  operation. 

We  have  already  heard  here  earlier 
this  month  discussion  of  a  report  by  the 
Rand  Corp  .  which  appeared  to  challenge 
some  of  the  assumptions  and  claims  for 
the  space  shuttle  program  I  would  like  to 
respond  briefly  to  some  of  those  claims 
made  for  the  Rand  report. 

First,  as  Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans 
of  the  Air  Force  pointed  out  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Anderson  on  May  28  the  re- 
port does  not  represent  Air  Force  policy 
with  respect  to  the  shuttle. 

Seamans  said : 

To  the  contr»r7.  this  report  and  Its  con- 
clusions are  the  work  of  the  author's  alone 
In  fact,  the  title  page  carries  a  disclaimer 
that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  policy 
of  even  the  Rand  Corporation,  much  less  the 
Air  Force. 

Seamans  pointed  out  in  addition  that 
the  work  was  based  on  1969  data  and 
does  not,  therefore,  represent  current 
economic  considerations 

Mr  President,  the  Air  Force  fully  sup- 
ports the  space  shuttle  concept  as 
Mr  Seamans  said  in  testimonv  on  March 
30  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  As- 
tronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and  I 
quote  htm : 

A  reusable  space  transportation  system 
with  proper  capabilities  and  operational 
flexibility  can  offer  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide an  economical  way  to  transport  pay- 
loculs  Into  and  out  of  space  .  Development 
of  space  shuttle  which  employs  fully  reus- 
able stages  rather  than  expendable  ones  ap- 
pears to  be  the  surest  way  to  achieve  a  siz- 
able coot  reduction  The  Air  Force  sup- 
ports the  proposed  NASA  FY  1972  space  shut- 
tle effort. 

The  Air  Force  supports  the  shuttle, 
the  Department  of  Defense  supports  It, 
and  so  do  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group  and  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Townes,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  of  the  University  of 
California  who  said  last  October; 

A  Bucceeaful  space  shuttle.  Including  fur- 
ther lowering  of  costs  and  the  possibility  of 
assembly  and  adjustment  of  equipment  in 
space,  should  produce  a  marked  change  In 
the  style  with  which  science  and  space  ap- 
plications are  carried  out  I  believe  lt« 
study  and  development  should  be  pursued 
with  vigor. 

The  key  point  about  the  Rand  report 
and  other  discussions  about  the  shuttle 
really  are  the  long-range  policy  deci- 
sions about  our  effort  in  space 

The  shuttle  ass\mies  that  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  develop  its  space  pro- 
gram and  especially  those  projects  that 
have  a  strong  relationship  to  improving 
our  life  down  here  on  earth 

It  also  assumes  that  there  will  be 
strong  defense  and  military  considera- 
tions in  the  space  program 


And  those  are  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Henry  Rowen.  president  of  the  Rand 
Corp..  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Anderson 
pomts  out  that  the  report  very  clearly 

said: 

viewed  over  the  long  term,  the  shuttle  has 
definite  merit,  but  Its  Immediate  economic 
Justification  depends  on  the  pace  that  is 
finally  adopted  for  the  national  space 
program 

Without  accepting  the  economic  find- 
ings of  the  report,  based  as  they  were 
on  Inadequate  and  outdated  data.  I  did 
not,  as  others  did.  find  the  Rand  report 
an  mdictment  of  the  shuttle.  It  certainly 
raises  basic  questions  about  our  space 
effort,  and  I  thmk  we  should  debate  those 
questions  before  committing  this  Nation 
to  a  multlblllion-dollar  effort  in  space 

But  the  questions  are  fundamental 
ones,  and  the  answers  to  them  cannot 
t)e  found  solely  In  cost  discussions 

It  is  fair  to  ask,  I  believe,  that  If  the 
space  program  will  continue  to  draw  in- 
ternational attention  and  interest  as  it 
already  is  doing,  who  will  lead  this 
effort? 

Today  only  two  nations  have  any  sub- 
stantial commitment  and  capability  to 
operate  in  space  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

Our  record  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  space  has  established  this  NaUon 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field 
and  the  country  to  whom  scientists  and 
countries  all  over  the  world  turn  for  help, 
information,  and  cooperative  projects. 

In  the  last  12  years  NASA  has  entered 
Into  some  250  agreements  for  interna- 
tional space  projects  We  have  orbited 
foreign  satellites  and  flown  foreign  sci- 
entific missions  in  or  own  satellites.  We 
have  participated  in  more  than  600  co- 
operative scientific  rocket  soundings  and 
cooperated  with  50  foreign  scientists  in 
analysis  of  lunar  surface  samples. 

As  Interest  in  sateUites  for  communi- 
cations, weather,  navigation,  earth  re- 
sources, agriculture,  astronomy,  and 
oceanography  continues  to  expand,  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  look  to  Ameri- 
can shuttle  system  and  American  space 
capability  to  perform  space  functions 
which  they  are  not  capable  of  These 
missions  shoud  not  only  enhance  our 
mtematlonal  peace  efforts  but  they 
should  help  us  offset  costs  of  our  own 
space  program  Many  of  these  programs 
are  purely  commercial  and  will  return 
many  dollars  for  each  invested. 

A  second  fundamental  consideration, 
aside  from  economic  justifications,  for 
the  shuttle  Is  its  use  in  national  security. 
For  security  reasons,  we  liave  not  pub- 
licly discussed  the  U.S.  military  mission 
in  space  but  every  Senator  here  knows 
that  it  is  considerable  and  costly.  The 
space  shuttle  will  enhance  our  military 
operations  In  space,  reduce  their  costs, 
and.  more  importantly,  help  us  seek  world 
peace  by  using  space  missions  to  moni- 
tor arms  limitation  agreements. 

We  are  not  breaking  security  in  point- 
ing out  that  national  security  missions 
in  space  involve  photographic  recon- 
naissance, electronic  monitoring,  radar 
and  infrared  mapping,  communications, 
nuclear  detection,  navigation,  and 
weather. 


The  space  shuttle,  with  its  capability 
of  putting  expert  technicians,  engineers, 
and  analysts  into  space  at  short  notice, 
aiffords  an  additional  dimension  to  our 
national  secunty  which  simply  could 
never  be  possible  with  a  complete  reliance 
on  automated,  electronic  devices. 

It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  every 
future  civilian  mission  in  space  and 
whether  those  missions  will  or  wli;  not 
require  highly  trained  astronauts  and 
scientists. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  anticipate  mis- 
sions for  national  security  which  might 
require  manned  flights  in  highly  flexible 
and  versatile  space  vehicles. 

The  space  shuttle  program,  in  addi- 
tion to  reducing  long-range  costs,  gives 
us  the  flexibihty  to  meet  possible  future 
needs  for  men  in  space,  needs  that  we 
cannot  foresee  today  but  which  almost 
surely  will  arise  as  we  expand  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  horizons 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  we  have  all  of  the  answers  to  every 
question  about  the  space  shuttle  on  this 
day  in  June  1971 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  space  shut- 
tle is  soundly  conceived,  technologically 
feasible  and  necessary  to  future  spcu:e 
programs. 

Like  the  Apollo  program  or  any  other 
exploration  of  the  scientific  unknown 
there  are  elements  of  risk,  both  In  lives 
and  money.  But  this  element  of  risk  did 
not  deter  us  in  our  Gemini  and  Apollo 
missions.  It  certainly  should  not  be  a  bar 
to  development  of  the  space  shuttle. 

If  the  debate  here  today  really  is  cen- 
tered on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  be  m  space  at  all,  then  let  us  de- 
bate that  point. 

But  if  we  accept  the  almost  unani- 
mous view  of  scientists  and  leaders  of 
the  last  four  national  administrations 
from  President  Eisenhower  to  President 
Nixon  that  our  role  in  space  it  vital  to 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  the  world, 
then  I  say  that  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram must  be  considered  as  a  prudent 
and  logical  extension  of  that  view. 

I  want  to  stress  that  my  interest  in 
space,  and  the  interest  of  the  human  race 
in  space,  and  what  the  shuttle  can  con- 
tribute to  space,  relates  the  work  done 
on  space  right  down  to  its  applications 
on  earth,  where  human  beings  hve  and 
walk,  in  terms  of  improving  the  environ- 
ment, in  terms  of  providing  new  means 
of  communication,  to  bring  people  to- 
gether rather  than  apart,  and  in  many 
other  ways  which  can  contribute  to  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  the  space  shuttle  from 
the  NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  fundamental  point  in  this  issue 
is  that  in  order  to  continue  our  space 
program,  we  need  a  less  expensive  launch 
system  Our  present  system  throws  away 
the  boosters  after  one  use  Also,  a  minor 
defect  in  an  orbiting  satellite,  under  the 
present  system,  can  cause  a  complete  loss 
of  mission  We  need  a  system  imder 
which  such  satellites  can  be  retrieved  or 
repaired. 
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The  shuttle  will  carr>-  men.  space 
craft,  and  equipment  into  orbit,  and  re- 
turn to  earth  for  reuse  It  is  a  space 
transporter,  not  just  another  satellite, 
and  it  is  essential  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
all  that  we  have  learned,  and  will  learn 
in  the  future,  of  space  technology.  To 
abolish  the  space  shuttle  is  to  discard 
this  all-important  opportumty. 

TTiose  who  would  economize  by  elimi- 
nating the  space  shuttle  program  are  at- 
tempting to  terminate  the  one  program 
that  has  the  greatest  potential  for  sav- 
ing vast  sum-s  in  our  space  efforts  of  the 
future  The  amounts  of  money  that  can 
be  saved  in  the  next  20  years  cannot 
be  concisely  estimated,  but  they  are  in 
billion.";  of  dollars  Boo.sters  will  no  long- 
er t>e  one  shot,  expendable  mechanisms 
Malfunrtioning  missions  in  which  there 
are  tremendous  investments  will  not 
only  be  adjusted  Into  proper  operation, 
but  retrieved  for  reuse  Cheaper  satellites 
will  be  used,  because  they  can  be  ad- 
justed In  space,  and  because  the  neces- 
sity for  backup  equipment.  In  the  event 
of  malfunction,  is  much  reduced 

The  space  shuttle  has  a  long  leadtime 
for  Its  development  We  should  not  waste 
any  time  in  getting  on  with  this  essen- 
tial element  of  our  space  efforts. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  on  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee since  .soon  after  its  origin,  and  I 
remember  the  tremendous  relief  to  me 
when  the  idea  and  concept  of  a  space 
shuttle  came  into  bemg  as  a  means  of 
relief  against  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  other  missiles  and  boosters,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  something  that 
is  an  actual  potential  in  utilizing  our 
present  space  achievements  and  making 
an  investment  out  of  the  money  we  have 
already  spent  and  projecting  itself  into 
the  future  so  as  to  carr>'  on.  at  a  much 
reduced  cost,  further  explorations  that 
we  are  certam  to  find  necessary  In  the 
years  ahead. 

I  think  that  very  well  represents  the 
thinking  of  every  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  House  Members  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  over  the  years. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
keep  this  relatively  modest  program  alive 
with  necessary  funds,  not  for  an  over- 
rapid  development,  not  even  for  a  rapid 
development,  but  for  a  certain  develop- 
ment and  in  time  a  reasonable  use  I 
trust  the  amendment  will  be  defeated  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  amendment  delet- 
ing the  space  shuttle  be  rejected  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  if  the 
Congress  is  looking  for  a  way  to  waste 
$25  or  $30  billion.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter way  of  doing  it  than  to  construct 
a  space  shuttle  and  a  space  station  We 
have  heard  much  from  the  proponents 
of  this  effort  about  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  space  shuttle  If  there  is  any 
rationalization  that  can  be  developed  in 
support  of  this  program,  it  Is  that  it  will 
cost  less  to  deliver  payload  into  near- 
earth  orbit  by  a  space  shuttle  than  by 
expendable  space  boosters;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  their  case,  all  of  the  evidence 
makes  this  argument  an  absurd  one. 


From  everything  we  can  determine, 
this  space  shuttle  is  not  cost  effective, 
or  anywhere  near  cost  effective,  but  in- 
deed will  be  one  of  the  most  wasteful,  use- 
less projects  ever  developed  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency:  or,  for  that  matter,  by  any- 
one else 

The  Rand  Corp  conducted  a  study  for 
the  Air  Force  of  the  proposed  shuttle 
and  concluded  that  the  shuttle  'is  not 
easy  to  justify'  and  'that  criteria  other 
than  costs  should  be  used." 

And  when  the  Rand  Corp  made  that 
detemunatlon.  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
sp>ace  .shuttle  was  $9  billion 

Now,  2  years  later,  it  is  $12  million,  and 
no  one  knows  where  it  will  end. 

Advocates  cite  the  Mathematica  Corp 
report:  but  that  study,  closely  analyzed, 
proves  the  same  pomt  as  the  Rand  re- 
port Indeed,  by  their  own  figures,  if  the 
cost  of  the  shuttle  rises  $1  to  $2  billion 
between  now  and  the  time  of  Its  comple- 
tion. It  would  not  be  cost  effective  But 
a  further  look  at  the  Mathematica  study 
shows  that  the  shuttle  is  even  less  sup- 
portable from   the  cost  standpomt 

This  morning.  Dr.  James  Van  Allen, 
one  of  our  great  space  scientists,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  opposition  to  this  $12  bil- 
lion space  extravaganza.  He  said  this  of 
the  Mathematica  study: 

During  1969.  there  were  19  launches  by 
the  U  S  Air  Force,  details  of  which  are  claasl- 
fled  and  not  available  to  me  The  major 
manned  fllghu  Apolloe  9.  10.  11.  and  13  rep- 
resent a  total  launched  payload  weight  of 
about  370,000  lbs  In  the  space  science  and 
applications  field,  including  all  areas  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  there  were  18 
launches  with  an  aggregate  payload  weight 
of  11.400  pounds  These  18  launches  included. 
among  other  payloads.  three  International 
communications  satellites,  two  meteorolog- 
ical satellites,  and  two  missions  to  Mars. 

In  contrast — 

I  underscore  this  to  show  the  absurdity 

of  this  project — 

the  Mathematica  study  assumes  a  typical 
mission  scheduled  in  the  1978-1990  period  of 
about  one  shuttle  flight  per  week  with  the 
delivery  Into  orbit  of  a  payload  of  50.000  lbs 
on  each  flight,  that  Is.  about  2,600,000  pounds 
of  payload  into  orbit  per  year 

This  compares  with  11.400  pounds  in 
1969  In  immanned  payloads,  and  it  com- 
pares with  370.000  pounds  for  four  Apollo 
fiights. 

This  led  Dr  OT-eary  to  conclude  that 
In  order  to  reach  that  kind  of  a  payload 
ever>'  week,  one  can  imagine  having  a 
requirement  of  nearly  empty  shuttle 
flights:  either  that  or  having  elephants 
as  experimental  animals  In  space,  going 
back  to  the  vacuum  tube  from  the  tran- 
sistor, using  lead  for  casings,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  "having  weekly  manned 
extravaganzas  with  multiple  linkups  and 
global  surveillances.  Twenty  tons  per 
week  IS  a  lot  of  stuff  ' 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  CHILES  If  you  want  to  make  an 
example  in  comparison  of  weights,  if  you 
want  it  back  10  years  previously,  you 
would  find  If  you  tried  to  get  40  poimds 
into  orbit,  you  would  consider  it  verj' 


good  So  we  have  certainly  exceeded  by 
more  than  10  times  or  100  times  the 
weight  barrier  when  we  first  entered  into 
the  space  business  and  were  tr\'mg  to  get 
boosters  and  adapters  to  get  us  out  into 
space 

Is  not  one  of  the  prime  reasons  !or  the 
shuttle  the  fact  that  it  will  be  able  to  get 
the  weight  into  space?  That  has  been  the 
problem  prevnously  At  a  much  cheaper 
price,  because  we  can  fly  m  and  out.  and 
will  be  able  to  Uke  the  shuttle  up  and 
down.  Now  we  have  to  worrj'  about  the 
cost  of  getting  any  weight  mlo  space,  and 
so  necessarily  we  have  to  worry  about  the 
amount  of  weight  we  can  project  mto 
space 

Mr  MONDALE  Dr  Van  Allen  said  on 
that  point  that  within  the  clearly  fore- 
seeable future,  both  science  and  appli- 
cations can  be  well  served  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  satellites  m  the  500-  to 
10,000-pound  range  The  replacement  of 
obsolete  and  disabled  elements  in  such 
worldwide  operational  systems  will  re- 
quire the  delivery  mto  orbit  of  only  about 
50,000  pounds  per  year. 

Compare  thai  with  the  estimate  by 
Mathematica  that  we  will  be  producing 
a  space  program  with  the  unbelievable 
annual  space  payload  of  2.600.000  pounds 
each  year  Let  me  say  also  that  the 
Mathematica  study  assumes  we  will  dis- 
continue our  expendable  booster  pro- 
gram But  the  militarv'  as  well  as  NASA 
will  insist  upon  a  backup  system  of  ex- 
pendable space  boosters  So,  in  addition 
to  the  basic  ridiculousness  of  the  cost 
arguments  put  forth  by  NASA — as 
proved  by  their  own  studies — there  is  the 
fact  that  NASA's  study  assumes  payload 
capacity  which  simply  will  not  be 
achieved — at  least  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  such  massive  increase  m  space  ac- 
tivity; and  it  also  presumes  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  expendable  space  boost- 
ers, which  certainly  the  military  will  not 
agree  to — and  in  all  Ukelihood.  neither 
will  NASA 

So  we  come  up  against  a  prcH>osed 
space  program  wh'ch  will  cost  something 
like  $13  billion,  under  present  estimates— 
the  estimates  have  risen  $4  to  $5  billion  in 
the  last  2  years;  a  program  which  tne 
Air  Force's  own  study  said  is  a  waste  of 
money;  a  program  which  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  says  carmot  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  space  science  or 
space  applications :  a  program  which  Dr. 
Van  Allen.  Dr  Gold.  Dr  O'Leary.  and 
many  other  scientists  have  said  will  have 
no  cost  advantages  :  a  program  which  will 
devour  a  mammoth  proportion  of  the 
space  budget  and  further  starve  space 
science  and  applications  projects,  and 
a  program  which  \v1ll  lead  to — by  the  end 
of  this  decade — a  spending  level  of  $6 
to  $7  billion  a  year,  double  the  present 
spending  levels 

I  ask  the  Senate,  how  are  we  going  to 
sell  that  to  the  American  people?  Has 
anyone  In  the  Senate  ever  been  ap- 
proached by  a  constituent  saying  he 
needed  a  space  shuttle  or  a  space  sta- 
tion'' Do  they  think  that  $20  or  $25  bil- 
lion for  space  shuttle  and  space  station 
is  as  important  as  the  problems  that  we 
face  here  on  earth,  such  as  the  problems 
of  environmental  polluuon.  the  decaying 
city,  health  care,  and  health  research. 
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and  the  other  problems  which  face  us 
here  In  our  own  society? 

If  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
money  is  no  object,  why  not  spend  (20 
or  $25  billion  on  such  an  exotic  spcu:e  ad- 
ventiu-e;  but.  If.  as  I  believe,  we  are  m  a 
tight  budget  situation,  we  have  com- 
pellinR  needs  here  at  home,  and  this  is 
a  waste  of  money  then  I  say  let  us  put 
the  money  where  It  is  desperately  needed. 
Some  say  that  this  authonzation  is 
only  $137,000,000  this  year  Well,  that  is 
one  way  of  lookmg  at  it  But  that  Is  $27.- 
OOOOOO  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  this  year  for  the  5  million 
handicapped  children  of  this  country. 
That  IS  three  times  the  budget  for  the 
OEO  emergency  food  program  That  is  $9 
milhon  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  this  year  on  highway 
safety,  and  it  Is  $12  million  more  than 
the  administration  has  budgeted  for  the 
Federal  air  pollution  programs. 

If  this  space  shuttle  costs  only  as  much 
NASA  says  It  will  cost.  $13  billion— that 
Is  four  times  more  than  the  combined 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government's  outlays 
to  fight  crimes,  to  fight  pollution,  and  to 
f^ght  cancer.  Does  anyone  believe  there 
Is  a  constituent  in  the  United  States  who 
thinks  a  space  program  is  four  times 
more  important  than  our  efforts  in  these 
areas? 

If  priorities  mean  anything  at  all.  if 
there  is  any  rational  sense  of  allocation 
of  this  Nation's  resources,  then  certainly 
we  cannot  continue  to  waste  money  on 
this  program— which  lacks  the  support  of 
the  scientific  community  and  which  lacks 
the  support  of  any  rational  cost  study. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  as  I  said 
earlier,  we  heard  from  several  top  space 
scientists.  The  leadoff  witness  was  Dr. 
Van  Allen  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
famed  for  the  discovery  of  the  Van  Allen 
radiation  belt.  This  is  what  he  says  of 
the  proposedspace  shuttle : 

Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  program 
rests  primarily  on  the  Intuitive  belief  that 
anything  that  is  technologically  conceivable 
should  be  done  and  that,  somehow,  the  out- 
come will  justify  the  effort.  This  belief  Is 
held  with  religious  fervor  within  the  aero- 
nautics Industry  ana  kindred  elements  of 
the  government.  I  well  understand  the 
foundations  for  such  a  belief.  Yet  at  some 
level  of  cost  and  resources  in  a  tax-supported 
technological  effort,  responsible  public  policy 
requires  the  demonstration  of  specific  hu- 
man benefits  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  effort.  Corresponding  criteria  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  agreed  by  all  concerned  parties 
to  be  fundamental  to  survival  in  the  market 
place. 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  In  discontinuing  public  support  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  Is 
a  case  in  point  I  consider  that  the  space 
shuttle  program  Is  "cut  from  the  same  cloth" 
and  should  be  subjected  to  corre«p>ondlng 
cost-benefit  considerations. 

Advocates  of  the  space  shuttle  do,  per- 
haps, join  me  In  enthusiasm  for  the  general 
objectives  that  I  have  discussed  above.  But, 
at  least  ostensibly,  they  rest  their  case  on 
representaUons  that  the  shuttle  technique 
offers  Important  savings  In  coat  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives.  In  order  to 
better  understand  these  claims.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  three  documentary  sources  of  re- 
cent dates: 

(a»  Testimony  of  Dale  D  Myers.  Associate 
Administrator  for  Manned  Space  Plight  of 


NASA  before  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space   Sciences   of   the   US    Senate. 

(b)  Rand  Report  RM-6244-1-PR  of  Octo- 
ber 1370,  "The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element 
In  the  National  Space  Program"  by  R.  D. 
Shaver,  D  J  Efreyfuss  W  D  Oasch,  and 
O  S.  Levenaon  (sponsored  by  US.  Air  Force) . 

(c)  Mathematlca.  Inc  Rep>ort  of  15  March 
1971,  Benefit-Cost  AnalysU  of  New  Space 
Transportation  Systems"— Interim  Report. 
Vols.  I  and  n  by  O.  Morgenstern.  K  P  Helss 
et  al.   (sponsored  by  OMSP-NASA). 

Further,  to  gain  some  perspective  with 
respect  to  the  various  cases,  or  scenarios, 
that  ax*  visualized  In  these  studies,  I  con- 
sulted a  summary  of  U  S  launchlngs  during 
the  calendar  year  1969.  a  good  year  in  space. 

And  then  he  sets  forth  the  items  to 
which  I  earher  referred.  He  continued: 

This  assumption  Is  so  vastly  beyond  any 
reasonable  projection  of  the  requirements 
of  both  utilitarian  and  scientific  uses  of 
space   that  one   is   forced   to  conclude  that 

(a)  A  large  increase  In  mUltary  applica- 
tions Is  contemplated  and/ or 

(b)  A  major  program  of  manned  space 
stations  or  other  vaguely  envisioned  but 
huge  applications  programs  are  hidden  un- 
der the  basic  traftlc  assumption 

If  the  principal  reason  is  (a),  then  I  se- 
riously question  the  propriety  of  budgeting 
the  space  shuttle  program  under  the  civilian 
space  agency  rather  than  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  If  the  principal  reason 
Is  (b).  I  cor\slder  the  program  to  be  far  be- 
yond the  realm  of  well  considered  or  even 
conscious  public  policy. 

The  economic  validity  of  the  entire  shuttle 
concept  Is  critically  dependent  on  the  antic- 
ipated volume  of  traffic.  I.e.,  pounds  of  pay- 
\oeA  Into  orbit  per  year,  being  more  advan- 
tageous with  Increasing  traffic  and  less  ad- 
vantageous with  decreasing  traffic. 

At  the  volume  of  traffic  that  I  estimate, 
the  shuttle  development  represents  a  truly 
profligate  commitment  of  national  resoiirces. 

I  repeat  that — 

A  truly  profligate  commitment  of  natural 
resources. 

He  said  further : 

Furthermore,  it  tends  to  be  an  all-or- 
nothing  program  with  almost  none  of  the 
downward  flexibility  to  respond  economically 
to  "hard  times ',  as  does  the  existing  family 
of  boosters.  Also  the  shuttle  program  requires 
that  a  high  level  of  expenditure  be  sustained 
over  a  period  of  at  least  eight  years  before 
any  significant  usage  can  begin  and  a  further 
decade  of  a  similar  level  of  operational  ex- 
penditures to  amortize  the  development  costs 
so  that  It  Is  economically  competitive  with 
existing  boosters.  Such  an  expectation  Is  rank 
bravado. 

Moreover,  the  Mathematlca  report  makes 
It  clear  that,  even  If  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts the  above  commitment.  It  Is  only  the 
presumed  capability  of  the  shuttle  for  re- 
covering expensive  spacecraft  from  orbit  that 
gives  It  any  hope  of  economic  advantage. 
This  capability  Is  totally  Inapplicable  to 
planetary  and  interplanetary  missions,  which 
I  expect  to  dominate  the  future  space  science 
program. 

I  will  repeat  that.  Dr.  Van  Allen  says 
that  the  space  scientific  effort  will  be 
dominated  in  the  future  with  deep  space 
probes  with  respect  to  which  the  shuttle 
Is  totally  irrelevant.  Yet,  he  believes  that 
some  of  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
shuttle  assume  payloads  being  boosted 
into  deep  space  by  the  shuttle.  Dr.  Van 
Allen  also  points  out: 

The  shuttle  Is  also  Inapplicable  to  moet 
scientific  and  experimental  applications 
satellites  In  earth  orbit  which  usually  com- 
plet«  their  missions  and  become  grossly  ob- 


solete aft«r  a  few  jt*n.  In  fact  the  r«»very 
Idea  seems  to  b«  significant  only  for  large 
space  stations  or  for  the  special  case  of  a 
large,  general  purpose  astronomical  tele- 
scope. 

Another  way  of  summarizing  the  above 
arguments  Is  as  follows: 

The  advocates  of  the  space  shuttle  visual- 
ize growth  of  the  annual,  national  space 
budget  to  some  17  blUlon  in  the  mid  1970'8, 
whereas  I  estimate  that  the  proper  objec- 
tives of  the  national  space  program  (exclud- 
ing military  applications)  can  be  met  In  a 
vigorous  and  effective  way  by  unmanned 
techniques  at  the  annual  level  of  $2  to  ft3 
billion 

In  other  words,  it  is  Dr.  Van  Allen's 
estimate  that  for  $2  billion,  possibly  $3 
billion,  we  cam  have  a  vigorous  and  an 
effective  space  program — as  opposed  to 
the  %1  billion  which  will  be  necessary  If 
we  undertake  the  shuttle  and  If  we  under- 
take the  station.  He  gives  several  points 
in  support  of  that  argument  and  conclu- 
sion. Then  he  concludes: 

Let  me  conclude  by  remarking  that  I  do 
not  contest  the  eventual  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle  system,  given  sufficient  reaources.  My 
position  Is  essentially  that  an  effort  of  this 
magnitude  Is  far  beyond  the  context  of  any 
existing  national  policy  on  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  our  activities  in  space  during 
the  next  two  decades.  Moreover,  I  fully  ex- 
pect that  concentration  on  such  a  develop- 
ment during  the  1970's  would  seriously  de- 
tract from  and  diminish  the  realization  of 
the  many  meritorious  and  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives that  our  national  space  program  has 
within  Its  capability  at  a  reasonable  and 
justifiable  cost,  i.e.,  a  cost  that  will  enjoy 
widespread  and  durable  public  support. 

I  come  to  these  conclusions  with  both 
regret  and  distress  since  I  have  the  highest 
professional  and  personal  respect  for  those 
who  advocate  the  shutUe  and  who  would 
carry  out  Its  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  statement  by  Dr.  James  A.  Van  Al- 
len of  the  University  of  Iowa,  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomas  Gold  of  Cornell 
University  Center  for  Radiophyslcs  and 
Space  Research,  and  testimony  by  Prof. 
Brian  O'Leary  of  Cornell  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Dr  James  A  Van  Allen 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  way  of  personal  Introduction.  I 
wish  to  note  that  I  have  worked  continuous- 
ly and  Intensively  in  the  field  now  known 
as  space  exploration  for  over  25  years,  having 
begun  In  the  winter  of  194S-46.  During  the 
past  15  years  I  have  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  US.  space  program  on  10  different  oc- 
casions before  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  I  contributed 
to  development  of  plans  for  the  creation  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  In  1958  so  testified  before  the 
Congressional  Joint  Select  Committee 
(Chaired  by  then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson) 
which  drew  the  Space  Act  of  1958.  Since  then, 
my  colleagues,  students,  and  I  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  have  continued  a  vigorous 
program  of  space  research  and  I  have  served 
on  the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  12  years,  on  the 
Lunar  and  Planetary  Mission  Board  and 
several  other  lesser  committees  of  NASA, 
and  on  President  Nixon's  pr«-lnaugural 
Space  Task  Group. 

During  the  current  month  of  June.  I  have 
made  three  trips  to  California  to  help  for- 
mulate detailed  plans  for  the  scientific  ex- 
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ploratlon  of  the  outer  planets  of  the  solar 
system  and  have  been  otherwise  engaged  In 
final  calibration  of  flight  instruments  that  I 
am  building  for  the  Pioneer  F  G  missions  to 
the  planet  Jupiter  In  1972  and  1973. 

I  mention  these  matters  only  to  m^ke  It 
clear  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  deeper 
Interest  in  the  continuing  success  of  NASA 
than  I  do.  It  Is  within  this  spirit  that  I  testify 
today. 

ON  TIM  rtrrtniE  or  space  exploration 
In  the  early  stages  of  space  exploration, 
vicarious  human  adventure  and  the  recovery 
of  national  prestige  following  the  Soviet  suc- 
cess with  Sputnik  I  were  driving  forces  in  our 
national  effort.  But  at  the  present  date  we 
should.  In  my  judgment,  shift  our  emphasis 
forthrlghtly  and  explicitly  to  the  efficient 
pursuit  of  two  and  only  two  objectives: 

(a)  Utilitarian  uses  of  spacs  technology, 
both  clvU  and  military,  and 

(b)  Scientific  exploration. 

A  well  designed  program  of  apace  applica- 
tions Is  one  that  Is  closely  matched  to  human 
needs  and  desires  and  Is  therefore  essentially 
self -justifying.  I.e.,  it  "pays  its  own  way".  By 
the  same  token,  the  scope  and  character  of 
such  a  program  must  be  evolutionary,  flex- 
ible, and  economic.  The  program  must  be 
continuously  scaled  to  customer  response  In 
the  same  way  that  the  cipaclty  of  a  tele- 
phone system  must  be  scaled  to  customer 
requirements  It  must  not  be  rigidly  based  on 
vaguely  conceived  or  arbitrary  expectations. 

In  the  area  of  space  applications,  I  am 
thinking  primarily  of  efficient  radio  com- 
munication with  all  of  Its  Immense  potential 
for  advancing  the  educational  and  cultural 
levels  of  many  millions  of  persons  through- 
out the  world  as  well  as  for  routine  purposes, 
and  of  reconnaissance  of  the  earth  and  Its 
atmosphere,  In  the  broadest  sense.  Within 
the  clearly  foreseeable  future,  both  of  these 
applications  can  be  well  served  by  a  relatively 
small  number  (say  50)  of  long-lived,  un- 
manned satellites  In  the  500  lb.  to  10,000  lb. 
range.  The  replacement  of  obsolete  and  dis- 
abled elements  of  such  world-wide  opera- 
tional systems  will  require  the  delivery  Into 
orbit  of  only  about  50.000  lbs.  per  year 

Scientific  eiploratio  ,  the  second  objective. 
Is  of  a  different  and  less  tangible  nature.  It 
feeds  man's  deep-seated  Intellectual  Interest 
In  the  origin  of  the  poyslcal  universe  and  In 
Its  detailed  workings  at  the  present  time. 
This  Interest  Is  increasingly  widespread  as 
the  general  educational  level  of  our  citizenry 
Is  raised  As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  In  the 
physics  and  astronomy  of  the  solar  system,  I 
am  ever  more  Impressed  by  the  broad  popu- 
lar Interest  In  purely  sclentlfc  mitters  The 
close-in  study  of  the  huge  outer  planets  by 
space  techniques  Is  a  case  In  point  I  believe 
that  the  support  of  science  for  Its  own  sake  Is 
a  proper  function  of  the  federal  government, 
without  apology  or  obfuscatlon.  It  Is  one  of 
the  fields  of  endeavor  that  enables  man  to 
have  a  higher  purpose  In  life  than  bare  sur- 
vival as  an  animal. 

Having  made  clear  my  general  point  of 
view,  I  am  among  the  first  to  admit  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  priori  Judgment  on  the 
proper  level  of  effort  of  federally  supported 
pure  science.  Rather  than  attempt  to  do  that. 
I  again  appeal  to  experience  and  note  that 
the  composite  scientific  research  budgets 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  total  between 
one-half  and  one  bUllon  dollars  per  year,  de- 
pending on  one's  Interpretation.  On  this 
ground,  on  the  basis  of  specific  familiarity 
with  the  NASA  program  in  science  and  on 
diverse  general  Impressions  and  discussions, 
I  suggest  that  durable  public  supp>ort  of 
s~ace  science  at  the  level  of  about  one-half 
a  billion  dollars  per  year  can  be  reasonably 
anticipated.  Current  planning  indicates  that 
this  effort  will  be  Increasingly  toward  direct. 
In  situ  Investigations  of  the  planets  and  to- 
ward other  matters  of  an  astronomical  na- 
ture. 
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THE    PaOPOSKD    SPACE    SHUTTLE    PSOGRAM 

Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  program 
rests  primarily  on  the  Intuitive  belief  that 
anything  that  is  technologically  conceivable 
shold  be  dene  stnd  that,  somehow,  the  out- 
come will  justify  the  effort.  This  belief  Is  held 
with  religious  fervor  within  the  aeronautics 
Industry  and  kindred  elements  of  the  gov- 
ernment I  well  understand  the  foundations 
for  such  a  belief  Yet  at  some  level  of  cost  and 
resources  In  a  tax-supported  technological  ef- 
fort, responsible  public  policy  requires  the 
demonstration  of  specific  human  benefits  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  effort  Corre- 
sponding criteria  in  the  private  sector  are 
agreed  by  all  concerned  parlies  to  be  funda- 
mental to  survival  .n  the  market  place. 

The  recent  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  In  discontinuing  public  support  for 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  is  a 
case  in  point.  I  consider  that  the  space 
shuttle  program  Is  "cut  from  the  same 
cloth"  and  should  be  subjected  to  corre- 
sponding  coet-benefit   considerations. 

Advocates  of  the  si>ace  shuttle  do.  perhaps, 
Join  me  In  enthusiasm  for  the  general  ob- 
jectives that  I  have  discussed  above.  But, 
at  least  ostensibly,  they  rest  their  case  on 
representations  that  the  shuttle  technique 
offers  important  sartngs  in  cost  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives.  In  order 
to  better  understand  these  claims,  1  have  re- 
ferred to  three  documentary  sources  of  recent 
date: 

(a)  Testimony  of  Dale  D  Myers,  Associate 
Administrator  for  Manned  Space  Plight  of 
NASA  before  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  US    Senate. 

(b)  Rand  Report  RM  6244-1 -PR  of  October 

1970,  "The  Spece  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in 
the  National  Space  Program'  by  R  D  Shaver. 
D.  J.  Dreyfuss,  W  D  Gasch.  and  G  S  Leven- 
son  (sponsored  by  U.S.  Air  Force). 

(c)  Mathematlca,  Inc.  Report  of  March  15, 

1971,  "Benefit-Cost  Analysis  of  New  Space 
Transportation  Systems" — Interim  Report. 
Vols.  I  and  II  by  O.  Morgenstern,  K.  P.  Helss 
et  al.   (sponsored  by  OMSF  NASA). 

Further,  to  gain  some  perspective  with 
respect  to  the  various  cases,  or  scenarios. 
that  are  visualized  in  these  studies,  I  con- 
sulted a  summary  of  US  launchlngs  during 
the  calendar  year  1969.  a  good  year  in  space. 

During  1969.  there  were  19  launches  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  details  of  which  are  classified 
and  not  available  to  me.  The  major  manned 
flights  Apollos  9,  10.  11.  and  12  represent  a 
total  launched  payload  weight  of  about  370,- 
000  lbs.  In  the  space  science  and  applications 
field,  Including  all  areas  of  International 
cooperation,  there  were  18  launches  with  an 
aggregate  payload  weight  of  11,400  pounds. 
These  18  launches  Included,  among  other 
payloads,  three  international  communica- 
tions satellites,  two  meteorological  satellites, 
and  two  missions  to  Mars. 

In  contrast,  the  Mathematlca  study  as- 
sumes a  typical  mission  schedule  In  the 
1978-1990  period  of  about  one  shuttle  flight 
per  week  with  the  delivery  Into  orbit  of  a  pay- 
load  of  50.000  lbs.  on  each  flight,  that.  Is 
about  2.600,000  pounds  of  payload  into  orbit 
per  year. 

This  assumption  Is  so  vastly  beyond  any 
reasonable  projection  of  the  requirements 
of  both  utilitarian  and  sclentlflc  uses  of 
space  that  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that 

(a)  A  large  Increase  in  military  applica- 
tions  Is   contemplated   and  or 

(b)  A  major  program  of  manned  space 
stations  or  other  vaguely  envisioned  but  huge 
applications  programs  are  hidden  under  the 
basic  traffic  assumption. 

If  the  principal  reason  Is  (a),  then  I  seri- 
ously question  the  propriety  of  budgeting 
the  space  shuttle  program  under  the  civilian 
space  agency  rather  than  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense.  If  the  principal  reason  Is 
(b) .  I  consider  the  program  to  be  far  beyond 
the  realm  of  well  considered  or  even  con- 
scious public  policy. 
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The  economic  validity  of  the  entire  shuttle 
concept  is  critically  dependent  on  the  antic- 
ipated volume  of  traffic.  1  e  .  pounds  of  pay- 
load  into  orbit  per  year,  being  more  advan- 
t£igeou£  with  increasing  traffic  and  le«s  ad- 
vantageous with  decreasing  traffic 

At  the  volume  of  traffic  that  I  estimate. 
the  shuttle  develofjtnent  represents  a  truly 
profligate  commitment  of  national  resources. 
Furthermore,  it  tends  to  be  an  all-or-nothing 
program  with  almost  none  of  the  do»-nward 
flexibility  to  respond  economically  to  'hajd 
times",  as  does  the  existing  family  of  t)oo«t- 
era  Also  the  shuttle  program  requires  that  a 
high  level  of  expenditure  be  sustained  over 
a  i>*riod  of  at  least  eight  years  before  any 
slgnlfloant  usage  can  begin  and  a  further 
decade  of  a  similar  level  of  operational  ex- 
penditiires  to  amortize  the  development  costs 
so  that  It  is  economically  competitive  with 
existing  boosters  Such  an  expectation  Is  rank 
bravado. 

Moreover,  the  Mathematlca  report  makes  it 
clear  that,  even  if  the  United  States  accepts 
the  above  commitment,  it  is  only  the  pre- 
sumed oap>ablllty  of  the  shuttle  for  recover- 
ing expensive  spacecraft  from  orbit  that 
gives  it  any  hope  of  economic  advantage. 
This  capability  is  totally  Inapplicable  to 
planetary  and  interplanetary  missions  which 
I  exp>ect  to  dominate  the  future  space  science 
program  It  Is  also  inapplicable  to  mosit  scien- 
tific and  exp>erimental  applications  satellites 
In  earth  orbit  which  usually  complete  their 
missions  and  become  grossly  obsolete  after  a 
few  ye€krs.  In  fact  the  recovery  idea  seems  to 
be  significant  only  for  large  si)ftce  stations  or 
for  the  sp3clal  case  of  a  large,  general  pur- 
pose astronomical  telescope. 

Another  way  of  summarizing  the  above 
arguments  Is  as  follows: 

The  advocates  of  the  space  shuttle  visual- 
ize growth  of  the  annual,  national  space 
budget  to  some  17  billion  in  the  mid  1970'8. 
whereas  I  estimate  that  the  proper  objec- 
tives of  the  national  space  program  (exclud- 
ing military  applications)  can  be  met  In  a 
vigorous  and  effective  way  by  unmanned 
techniques  at  the  annual  level  of  $2  to  $3 
billion.  In  general  support  of  this  com- 
parison. I  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

(a)  The  President's  budgetary  request  for 
NASA  for  the  f-scal  year  1972  totals  $3.27 
billion  of  new  obligatlonal   authority. 

(b)  Of  the  total,  about  50 "^r  Is  devoted 
to  science  and  applications  In  all  of  their 
ramifications,  a  thoroughly  vigorous  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  The  other  50 ^r  Is  devoted  to  manned 
filght.  Yet  during  FY  1972.  only  two  manned 
flight  missions  are  contemplated — Apolloj. 
15  and  16.  Even  these  two  filghts  depend  pri- 
marily on  existing  facilities  and  previously 
pald-for  flight  hardware  The  flights  have 
little  utilitarian  significance  and  relatively 
restricted  sclentlflc  objectives  as  viewed  In 
the  larger  context  of  space  science  with  all  of 
Its  richness  and  diversity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Let  me  conclude  by  remarking  that  I  do 
not  contest  the  eventual  feasibility  of  a  space 
shuttle  system,  given  sufficient  resources.  My 
position  is  essentially  that  an  effort  of  this 
magnitude  is  far  l)eyond  the  context  of  any 
existing  national  policy  on  the  scop*  and 
magnitude  of  our  activities  in  space  during 
the  next  two  decades  Moreover.  I  fully  ex- 
pect that  concentration  on  such  a  develop- 
ment during  the  1970s  would  seriously  de- 
tract from  and  diminish  the  realization  of 
the  many  meritorious  and  clearly  defined 
objectives  that  our  national  space  program 
has  within  its  capability  at  a  reasonable 
and  Justiflcable  cost,  le  a  cost  that  will 
enjoy  widespread  and  durable  public  sup- 
port. 

I  come  to  these  conditions  with  both  re- 
gret and  distress  since  I  have  the  highest 
professional  and  personal  respect  for  those 
who  advocate   the   shuttle  and   who   wotild 
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carry  out  its  development.  If  the  DAUon»l 
climate  with  reapect  to  space  exploration  Im- 
proTcs  dramatically  during  the  next  decade.  I 
would  he  honored  to  Join  them  in  a  greatly 
expanded  effort. 

Statsmkmt    bt    Dm.    Thomas    Gold 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  to 
you  the  reasons  why.  In  my  view,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  space  shuttle  should  not  now 
take  any  precedence  over  other  technical  en- 
deavors. Let  me  stress  In  the  first  place  that 
I  speak  from  a  conviction  that  space  research 
and  development  work  Is  essential  for  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  the  nation  We  must  not 
stnk  behind  others  In  this  essential  area  or 
we  shall  risk  a  severe  loss  of  economic  ad- 
vantage, military  power,  prestige  abroad,  and 
national  self-esteem  at  home.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  this  country  pursue  a  vig- 
orous sp>ace  program,  despite  all  the  other 
Important  calls  on  lu  resources,  for  not  to  do 
so  would  In  the  future  weaken  thoee  resources 
themselves  by  a  much  larger  margin 

The  question  Is  what  the  best  program 
would  be — and  the  points  to  be  considered  In 
this  optimization  should  be  the  long  range 
effects  on  the  development  of  technology,  and 
through  that,  on  the  economy;  the  probabil- 
ity of  major  scientific  discoveries,  leading  in 
turn  perhaps  to  economic  benefits,  and  cer- 
tainly to  national  self-esteem  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  world  develop  where  some  deep 
new  Insights  Into  the  nature  of  our  Uni- 
verse can  be  gathered  only  by  reading  the 
Soviet  press  I  am  not  talking  here  of  some 
details  of  Interest  to  scientists  only,  but  I 
am  talking  of  discoveries  that  have  as  general 
an  Impact  as  those  of  Copernicus  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  solar  system,  or  of  Dar- 
win for  the  understanding  of  biological 
evolution 

If  I  thought  that  great  discoveries  would 
come  from  the  use  of  large,  manned  space 
stations,  then  I  would  favor  those  and  that 
In  turn  would  make  a  case  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shuttle  Or,  if  In  the  field  of  Im- 
portant applications  of  space  technology  a 
large  manned  station  was  important.  It  would 
also  make  a  case  for  the  shuttle.  But  In  fact 
neither  Is  the  case  I  have  over  the  last  five 
years  attended  many  meetings  concerned 
with  advising  on  the  space  program,  and  I 
have  there  heard  many  presentations  by 
those  who  favor  a  large  manned  space  sta- 
tion program.  I  have  also  had  many  discus- 
sions of  this  topic  with  senior  NASA  person- 
nel I  feel  certain  that  all  p>o8ltlve  arguments 
that  have  been  developed  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention 

Nevertheless,  let  me  tell  you  the  case  has 
been  a  very  weak  one.  At  a  time  when  we 
were  not  even  willing  to  use  up  already  con- 
structed Apollo  hardware  for  manned  filghc 
to  the  moon,  which  Is  scientifically  reward- 
ing, we  were  pressured  into  the  acceptance 
of  a  program  for  the  construction  of  new 
hardware  for  manned  earth  orbital  exercises 
No  significant  science  and  no  significant  ap- 
plications could  b«  advanced  for  this.  In  the 
science  field  It  Is  of  course  true  that  some 
valuable  observations  can  be  made,  but 
equally  It  Is  true  for  every  one  of  those  that 
they  could  be  made  by  Instrumented  flight 
at  much  lower  cost.  In  the  applications  field 
the  case  was  equally  weak  Photography  and 
all  forms  of  remote  sensing  of  the  earth  from 
orbit  have  been  developed  for  unmanned 
vehicles  to  such  a  level  of  perfection  that  It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  the  presence  of  a  man 
would  help  In  many  cases  his  presence  Is  In 
fact  a  binderance  by  Introducing  a  dis- 
turbance level  and  by  Introducing  the  severe 
operational  constraints  on  the  mission 

The  one  area  where  undeniably  manned 
space  flight  Is  required  is  the  area  of  qua- 
lifying men  for  space  flight  If  It  Is  Important 
to  know  whether  men  can  endure  long  dura- 
tion flights  and  overcome  the  medical  prob- 
lems Introduced  chiefly  by  the  absence  of 
gravity,   then  of  course   more  earth   orbital 


flights  would  have  to  be  done.  Sven  then 
one  might  well  argue  for  earth  orbital  test 
flights  on  a  scale  much  smaller  than  the 
large  space  station  which  would  make  the 
shuttle  economical  The  commitment  now 
to  the  shuttle  woiild  clearly  assume  that  the 
medical  problems  can  be  solved.  That  is  not 
a  safe  assumption  on  which  to  base  such  a 
large  expenditure 

But  even  If  the  medical  problems  could  be 
solved,  we  still  do  not  know  why  we  want  s 
larger  number  of  men  for  a  longer  time  In 
earth  orbit  Some  people  mention  manned 
missions  to  other  planets  as  an  ultimate  goal 
and  consider  the  large  space  station  as  the 
flrst  step  in  that  direction  Perhaps  we  shall 
succeed  one  day  in  flying  manned  missions 
to  Mars,  but  this  day  is  still  a  long  way  off 
and  anything  we  do  with  our  present  day 
technology  Is  hardly  of  relevance 

If  one  day  new  and  much  more  powerful 
means  of  propulsion  are  discovered,  then 
the  situation  might  change  The  development 
of  the  shuttle  now  will  necessarily  take  place 
on  lines  of  technology  of  today,  and  freeze 
hose  for  twenty  years.  Such  a  long-range  pro- 
gram will  take  funds  away  from  other  de- 
velopment work  and  will  Indeed  make  a  major 
technology  breakthrough  less  Ukely  I  can 
not  think  that  it  Is  wise  to  predict  now  by 
what  means  we  will  want  to  fly  Into  space 
In  twenty  yeairs'  time  when  many  areas  of 
science  and  technology  will  have  made  ad- 
vances that  are  totally  unpredictable.  The 
solution  of  the  biomedical  problem  of  long 
duration  space  flight  Is  not  an  urgent  one 
and  could  await  a  time  that  a  technical 
possibility  and  a  purpose  emerge. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  un- 
manned. Instrumented  space  flight  I  submit 
that  the  following  points  be  borne  in  mind 
A  great  deal  has  been  achieved  by  such 
means  in  science,  such  as  the  various  US 
and  U  S.S.R.  missions  to  the  planets  Venus 
and  Mars,  the  pre-ApoUo  lunar  investiga- 
tions, and  now  the  very  Important  line  of 
development  In  the  USSR  of  a  lunar  rovmg 
vehicle  and  of  automated  san:ple  return 
These  techniques  will  no  doubt  one  day  be 
used  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  planet 
Mars  long  before  there  can  be  any  question 
of  manned  exploration  of  any  planet  Instru- 
ments are  being  prepared  to  explore  the 
outer  planets,  as  well  as  the  Innermoat. 
Mercury.  All  of  this  can  confldently  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  new  level  of  understand- 
ing of  the  universe  and  our  particular  part 
in  It. 

It  Lt  often  said  that  no  instrument  could 
do  what  a  man  could  do  In  its  place,  since 
he  could  observe  and  think  and  react  In  a 
huge  variety  of  circumstances,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  the 
designers  of  the  automated  instrument  The 
fallacy  there  lies  In  the  thought  that  the 
Instrument  would  not  be  able  to  draw  on  the 
full  range  of  human  intellect  One  Is  dis- 
cussing chiefly  not  robot  Instruments  that 
work  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  but 
remotely  controlled  Instruments,  where  the 
personnel  on  the  ground  can  observe,  through 
remote  television  eyes,  all  that  a  man  there 
can  see,  and  actuate  through  remotely  con- 
trolled devices  all  the  many  things  that  a 
man  could  actuate  The  thinking  is  done  on 
the  ground,  but  the  eyes  and  the  hands  are 
mechanical — but  very  good  ones — In  the 
remote  location 

In  a  location  like  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
there  could  be  arguments  either  way  The 
astronauts  would  perhaps  be  able  to  do  some 
things  which  It  would  be  difficult  to  entrust 
to  a  remotely  controlled  machine  On  the 
other  hand,  a  remotely  controlled  machine 
^th  Its  much  longer  stay  time  and  much 
greater  range  and  freedom  from  operational 
constraints,  can  do  many  other  thln^  that 
the  astronauts  cannot  do  If.  however,  we  are 
considering  conflnement  to  a  space  vehicle, 
the  discussion  is  much  simpler  There  the 
range  of  activities  of  the  astronauts  in  rela- 


tion to  the  control  of  the  flight,  or  any  of 
the  Instruments  that  It  carries.  Is  very  much 
more  limited  Remotely  controlled  devices 
can  quite  readily  cope  with  that  limited 
range  As  technology  advances,  man  will 
develop  a  closer  and  closer  relationship  with 
reoQote  control  machinery,  and  it  will  become 
progressively  less  important  to  transport  his 
frail  body  to  a  distant  place. 

In  the  field  of  applications  everything  that 
has  been  done  so  far  has  been  by  Instru- 
mented flight.  Meteorological  satellites  and 
communication  systems  using  satellites  will 
no  doubt  remain  for  some  time  the  major 
applications  Neither  of  those  stand  to  gain 
much  from  manned  presence  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  possibility  that  the  shuttle  would 
give  of  recovering  an  expensive  Instrument 
from  orbit  would  be  useful,  so  that  perhaps 
errors  could  be  corrected  or  that  It  could  be 
reburlshed  to  be  launched  again  Neverthe- 
less, even  taking  this  into  full  consideration, 
the  shuttle  does  not  appear  to  be  economical 
except  when  there  Is  the  demand  for  a  large 
amount  of  manned  flight  Furthermore,  most 
instruments  for  applications  will  be  wanted 
In  synchronous  orbits,  and  the  recovery  and 
return  to  earth  from  such  a  high  orbit  Is  a 
task  for  which  the  shuttle  Is  not  particularly 
attractive. 

Among  the  great  developments  that  one 
can  foresee  In  this  area  would  be  the  direct 
radio  and  television  communication  from 
high  satellites  to  the  individual  listener  or 
viewer  on  the  ground  Very  many  channels 
of  television  could  be  distributed  which  will 
then  perhaps  make  It  possible  to  Include  pro- 
grams mainly  for  their  educational  or  cul- 
tural value  Programs  could  be  disseminated 
over  the  entire  globe,  and  the  cultural  and 
political  Impacts  of  this  will  be  Immense. 
This  Is  an  area  where  the  United  States  can- 
not allow  itself  to  fall  behind.  It  is  an  area 
that  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money,  and  I  have  always 
regretted  that  It  U  not  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  NASA 

In  the  past  the  pattern  has  grown  up  that 
manned  (light  and  development  work  related 
to  It  uses  up  around  80  percent  of  the  NASA 
budget,  with  only  20  percent  for  the  instru- 
mented flights  I  submit  that  this  ratio  Is 
quite  Inappropriate  for  the  future.  It  was 
appropriate  when  we  had.  as  a  national  com- 
mitment and  a  showpiece  to  the  world,  the 
pledge  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  I  was  not  opposed  to  this. 
and  in  retrospect  I  do  not  think  that  the 
policy  was  a  bad  one  There  Is  not.  however, 
any  comparable  commitment  to  be  made  now 
using  manned  filght.  and  this  should  result 
In  a  complete  re-evaluation  of  the  priorities, 
A  much  smaller  NASA  budget  would  still  al- 
low for  a  great  expansion  In  the  scientifically 
and  economically  Important  areas.  If  any  at- 
temot  at  large  scale,  earth  orbital,  manned 
missions  were  given  up  for  the  present 

There  have  been  nuiny  failures  of  expensive 
unmanned  systems  In  recent  times.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  should  be  used  as  a 
case  In  favor  of  doing  the  tasks  by  manned 
missions  Instead  That  argument  is  quite 
fallacious  The  lower  level  of  reliability  of 
some  unmanned  payloads  reflects  above  all 
that  much  lower  general  level  of  exi>endl- 
ture  in  that  field  Even  if  a  higher  level  of 
reliability  were  enforced,  the  costs  for  a  given 
task  would  still  be  very  far  below  those  of 
doing  It  by  manned  missions.  The  other 
reason  for  failures  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  one  attempts  to  do  a  variety  of  very 
complex  tasks  In  some  of  the  unmanned 
missions  which  one  would  not  l>e  ready  to 
attempt  for  a  long  time  In  manned  missions 
The  launches  to  the  planets  are  in  that  cate- 
gory 

It  has  been  the  NASA  view  that  the 
manned  flight  program  is  essential  for  at- 
tracting the  major  funds  of  the  organisa- 
tion, for  Impressing  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, and  that  without  such  demonstrations 
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the  country  would  lose  all  Interest  in  NASA. 
It  Is  this  belief,  which  I  think  U  a  mistaken 
one,  which  is  behind  the  present  pressure 
for  another  heavy  round  of  manned  flight 
exercises.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  at  large  can  understand  the  true 
values  of  the  various  possible  types  of  space 
programs. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  country  wUI 
become  very  disenchanted  with  expensive 
manned  missions  If  they  do  not  accomplish 
much  The  time  for  demonstrations  of  this 
nature  is  past,  and  whether  the  next  space- 
ship is  a  few  feet  longer  or  carries  more 
astronauts  than  the  one  before  will  make 
very  little  difference  to  the  popular  appeal 
or  to  the  prestige  generated  We  must  not 
be  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  areas  of  prom- 
ise, but  we  should  do  our  best  to  avoid  being 
drawn  by  them  into  areas  of  unproductive, 
large  expense.  I  actually  have  the  fear  that 
the  lack  of  purpose  of  these  missions  will 
become  a  public  Issue,  and  as  a  very  exposed 
Item  of  expenditure,  it  may  become  a  rally- 
ing point  for  opposition  to  NASA  and  per- 
haps even  for  opposition  to  a  wide  range  of 
science  and  technology  I  fear  then  that  such 
a  program  may  damage  even  those  areas  of 
NASA  activity  thai  are  most  valuable. 

In  estimating  the  economics  of  the 
shuttle,  as  was  attempted  by  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration and  by  Mathematlca,  Inc  ,  one  has 
to  remember  that  one  Is  forced  to  extrapo- 
late not  only  the  needs  for  orbital  payloads 
but  a  whole  range  of  uncertain  technical 
development.  It  is  very  much  a  policy  of 
putting  all  ones  eggs  In  one  basket,  and  a 
very  Insecure  basket  at  that.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  certain  that  there  la  a  major 
omission  in  the  economic  surveys;  namely, 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  to 
launch  into  earth  orbit  by  means  of  expend- 
able boosters,  and  that  therefore  a  parallel 
program  will  be  kept  going.  The  shuttle  is 
an  extremely  vulnerable  thing. 

Even  without  considering  warfare  or 
sabotage,  one  would  have  to  be  concerned 
that  technical  faults  or  accidents  could 
comoletely  Interrupt  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram, military  and  civilian,  for  long  periods 
of  time  A  disaster  like  the  Apollo  fire,  or  a 
fault  as  on  the  Apollo  13  flight,  would  cause 
the  shuttle  system  to  be  grounded  until  the 
causes  are  analyzed  and  cured,  and  the 
country  could  not  accept  such  Interruptions 
In  its  space  program. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  secu- 
rity, many  space  launches  are  required,  and 
those  cannot  be  made  dependent  on  the 
vulnerable  shuttle  system  For  this  purpose 
one  has  to  discuss  sabotage  or  warlike  Inter- 
ference as  a  possibility,  and  It  will  then  be 
absolutely  essential  for  the  military  secu- 
rity that  all  the  tasks  proposed  to  be  done 
for  the  military  by  the  shuttle  could  imme- 
diately be  taken  over  by  an  expendable 
booster  system  This  will  necessitate  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  boosters 
and  a  launch  schedule  sufBclent  to  assure 
at  all  times  a  readiness  of  equipment  and 
an  adequately  high  state  of  training  of  the 
crews.  All  this  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked In  the  discussion  of  the  economics 
and  must  detract  heavily  from  the  already 
very  dubious  economic  advantage  that  has 
been  claimed. 

So  long  as  NASA  has  a  large  organization 
to  keep  up.  Its  leaders  are  driven  to  propose 
massive,  long  range  programs.  If  those  are 
not  desired,  then  it  will  be  necessary  either 
to  redirect  the  mission  of  NASA  to  Include 
other  desirable  activities  or  to  take  some 
major  components  out  of  NASA  and  assign 
a  new  activity  to  them.  To  retain  a  large 
and  very  competent  engineering  organization 
and  give  it  insufficient  work  would  constitute 
a  great  national  loss  There  are  many  major 
engineering  tasks  for  which  parts  of  the 
NASA  organization  would  be  suitable,  and 
for  which  there  Is  a  clear  national  need.  There 


is  no  clear  national  need  for  the  shuttle. 
The  urge  for  Improvements  In  space  tech- 
nology must  come  from  the  science  and  ap- 
plications that  require  to  be  done.  To  com- 
mence a  very  heavy  program  of  engineering 
In  the  ho^  that  a  purpose  for  it  will  emerge 
is  not  sound  politics.  It  Is  more  Impwrtant 
to  be  adaptable  to  new  needs  as  new  dis- 
coveries are  made  and  new  applications  be- 
come possible,  and  a  long  range  program  like 
the  shuttle  would  make  us  less  adaptable, 
since  It  would  greatly  decrease  the  freedom 
of  action  of  NASA. 

In  my  view  the  shuttle  program  would 
become  as  large  an  enterprise  as  Apollo,  and 
would  become  the  center  of  NASA  activities 
for  very  many  years  At  the  time  the  decision 
for  the  Apollo  program  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  It  was  a  conscloxis  decision 
and  the  country  was  ready  for  It  The  shuttle 
program  is  not  of  that  kind  The  need  for  it 
will  not  be  understood  by  a  public  who  cares 
little  about  programs  that  could  perhaps 
save  money  by  1990.  The  scientists  wUl  be 
very  divided  about  the  wisdom  of  t.he  pro- 
gram There  is  no  clear  great  purpose  to  be 
seen  The  commitment  for  It  Is  Introduced 
by  way  of  a  mounting  series  of  exf>endltures, 
and  we  must  fear  that  we  will  be  drawn  into 
the  final  commitment  merely  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Investment  made  which 
one  Is  unwilling  to  give  up. 

Statement  of  Prof   Brian  O'Leart 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  1100  million  dollars  you  have 
been  asked  to  appropriate  this  year  for 
NASA's  space  shuttle  is  merely  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg  of  what  might  become  one  of  the  na- 
tions costliest  boondoggles  of  all  time 

When  a  new  technological  development 
costing  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  is  flrst  in- 
troduced to  the  American  people,  It  is  clear 
that  questions  must  be  raised  about  such  a 
system's  role  In  a  wide  range  of  competing 
national  priorities  before  any  commitments 
can  l>e  made  After  taking  a  careful  look  at 
NASA's  proFKJsal,  I  find  myself  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  the  shuttle.  In 
particular.  I  cannot  see  the  relevance  of  the 
space  shuttle,  and  therefore  of  an  expanded 
space  program,  to  the  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation  this  decade  "These  are  my 
thoughts  as  an  American  citizen 

But  as  a  space  scientist.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  space  shuttle  in 
terms  of  NASA's  Internal  priorities  Although 
NASA  claims  the  system  to  be  Inexpensive. 
the  research  and  development  of  the  shuttle 
are  estimated  to  cost  $12  billion  with  many 
billions  more  to  be  spent  on  shuttle  and  pay- 
load  procurement.  As  I  shall  point  out  later. 
such  funds  would  not  only  dominate  NASA's 
budget  of  the  1970's.  but  would  also  Inflate  it 
to  a  peak  annual  funding  of  at  least  »6  bil- 
lion and  would  very  likely  exceed  this 
amount,  a  range  greater  than  the  amount 
NASA  spent  during  the  peak  year  of  Apollo. 

Once  again.  NASA  seems  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  philosophy  of  developing  a  trans- 
portation system  rather  than  the  business  of 
exploring  space.  From  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  is  obviously  more  advantageous  to 
have  a  mission  tailored  to  one's  goals  in  space 
exploration  rather  than  to  have  one's  goals 
coming  as  an  afterthought  to  an  operational 
program  The  unmanned  science  and  applica- 
tions satellites  and  planetary  probes  are  good 
examples  of  missions  tailored  to  science.  In 
Apollo,  unfortunately,  the  tendency  has  run 
in  the  other  direction,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  space  shuttle  portends  the  same. 

Perhaps  most  significantly  from  the  tax- 
payers point  of  view,  it  Is  a  plain  fact  that 
nearly  all  tasks  in  space  sciences  and  appli- 
cations can  be  done  as  effectively  with  exist- 
ing unmanned  spacecraft  at  less  than  ten 
percent  the  cost  of  existing  manned  space- 
craft. I  believe  that  fraction  wotild  become 
even  smaller  when  existing  unmanned  space- 


craft  were   to   be  compared   to   the  shuttle, 
whether  for  manned  lise  or  unmanned  use. 

Why.  then,  does  NASA  claim  that  the  space 
shuttle  represents  a  "low  cost  space  transpor- 
tation system  "  and  an  essential  element  In 
Implementing  a  balanced  space  program"? 
Their  argument  rests  on  the  premise  that, 
because  of  its  reusabUlty,  the  recurring  cost 
per  pound  of  payload  for  the  shuttle  would 
be  considerably  less  than  for  expandable 
boosters  This  allows  more  payloads  and  big- 
ger payloads,  both  manned  and  unmanned, 
to  be  hoisted  Into  Earth  orbit  at  a  lower  cost 
rate  than  with  existing  launch  vehicles.  For 
example,  satellites  can  be  more  refurbished 
and  perhap.s  even  brought  back  to  Earth  for 
repair  or  for  data  return 

But  let  us  look  at  the  details.  NASA  plans 
to  launch  one  shuttle  per  week,  each  one 
containing  approximately  40,000  pounds  of 
payload.  To  carry  lesf  payload  en  any  mis- 
sion wotild  accordingly  reduce  the  eojnomy 
of  the  shuttle  in  any  tradeoff  analysis  with 
existing  systems.  To  have  fewer  shuttle 
launches  would  also  reduce  the  shuttle  econ- 
omy The  shuttle  would  therefore  place  Into 
Earth  orbit  more  than  two  million  pounds 
of  payload  per  year  a  rate  which  Is  five  to 
ten  times  our  present  rate.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  all  payloads  put  Into  space  to  date 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  reached  In  about  two  or 
three  years  of  shuttle  operation  Is  it  desir- 
able to  put  20  tons  of  material  per  week 
Into  space?  How  much  will  the  added  pavload 
cost? 

Note  that  we  have  the  additional  con- 
straint of  scheduling,  that  is,  one  needs  to 
satisfy  the  rigid  weight  and  volume  require- 
ments of  the  shuttle  and  to  lump  diverse 
payloads  together  into  an  orbit  of  given  in- 
clination. On  the  other  hand,  expendable 
boosters  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  pay- 
load-launching  capabilities  which  can  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  a  given  experiment. 
In  the  case  of  the  shuttle  an  experiment 
would  compete  with  several  others  aboard 
the  spacecraft  and  therefore  must  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  aggregate  and  of  the 
shuttle  launch  schedule 

Moreover  the  short  seven-day  orbital  life- 
time maximum  of  a  shuttle,  because  it  is 
manned,  strongly  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  space  station  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  studies  have  claimed  that  the  shuttle 
concept  Is  viable  on  Its  own  merit.  I  cannot 
believe  It  can  be  decoupled  from  a  space  sta- 
tion. How  many  billion  dollars  would  such  a 
station  cost  to  develop''  'Will  Saturn  5s  be 
needed  to  launch  the  larger  modules  com- 
prising the  space  station  because  of  the  lim- 
ited payload  volume  of  the  shuttles''  The 
relation  t>etween  the  space  shuttle  and  sta- 
tion further  constrains  the  economics  of  the 
shuttle  and  Is  absent  In  NASA's  discussions 
this  year,  in  contrast  to  discussion  last  year. 

Finally  one  wonders  how  the  development 
of  a  lunar  base  could  also  fit  in  with  the  In- 
flationary NASA  budget  attributable  to  re- 
search and  development  of  the  space  shuttle 
and  station.  Each  of  these  Items  by  Itself  is 
ext>enslve:  cumulatively,  the  cost  is  stagger- 
ing, probably  exceeding  ilOO  billion  as  I  shall 
point  out  later,  I  think  It  is  completely  un- 
realistic for  NASA  to  exoect  such  funds  In 
these  times  In  fact.  If  the  shuttle  were  to  be 
funded,  NASA  may  not  be  able  to  aflord  any- 
thing else — no  snace  stations,  no  lunar  mis- 
sions and  no  planetary  missions. 

In  spite  of  these  basic  economic  problems 
confronting  the  shuttle,  let  us  assume  that  it 
Is  indeed  worthwhile  to  launch  more  than 
two  million  pounds  of  payload  Into  earth  or- 
bit each  year  and  that  a  greatly  expanded 
NASA  budget  during  the  1970's  is  acceptable. 
Which  system  is  more  economical,  the  shut- 
tle or  the  expendable  booster?  Or,  stated 
somewhat  differently,  how  many  years  will  it 
take  before  the  total  cost  of  sending  these 
enormous  payloads  with  existing  boosters 
exceed  that  of  sending  them  with  space  shut- 
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UmT  Altbough  v»rtous  stu<tlea  conflict  U>«re 
«pp«&rs  to  be  a  gener&l  conaenaus  that  at 
leaat  one  decade  of  operation  Is  required  be- 
fore the  shuttle  becomes  laaa  erpenalve  even 
under  the  moat  optlmlatic  aaeumptloas  about 
the  shuttle's  economy  The  short-run  high- 
er cost  of  the  shuttle  is  attributable  to  the 
$13  billion  required  for  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  [>eak  funding  years  In  the 
1970's 

Nevertheleaa,  let  us  examine  some  recent 
studies  of  the  space  shuttle  During  the  past 
year.  NASA  has  awarded  three  companies  a 
total  of  tl.9  million  to  study  the  economic 
feaalbUlty  of  developing  a  reuseable  space 
shuttle  syatem  Aerospace  Corporation  re- 
ceived %90C  Oi>D  Mathematics  Incorporated 
received  »600  iXX3  and  Lockheed  was  award- 
ed ►♦OO  000  .As  -.he  recently  released  Mathe- 
matics and  Aerospace  reports  indicate,  it  ap- 
pears that  NASA  has  gotten  Just  the  answer 
they  wanted  to  hear  by  1990  the  space  shut- 
tle is  less  expensive  than  existing  expendable 
boosters  as  a  transportation  system  for  both 
mAnned  and  unmanned  payloads 

Although  this  conclusion  conflicts  with 
Xttax  of  another  report  prepared  under  Air 
Force  contract  by  the  Rand  Corporation,  stat- 
ing that  shuttle  development  Is  "not  easy  to 
Justify,"  I  shall  try  to  point  out  that,  with 
only  one  exception,  the  quantitative  data  In 
the  various  analyses  do  agree  and  that  re- 
gardless of  what  assumptions  one  wishes  to 
make,  the  space  shuttle  commits  us  to  an  ex- 
panded space  program  over  the  next  two 
decades  with  large  funding  peaks  In  the  late 
1970'3  Moreover,  spending  a  lion's  share  on 
shuttle-related  activities  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  kind  of  space  program  which  Ls  de- 
sirable, as  It  satisfies  primarily  the  means 
rather  than  the  ends  of  space  exploration 

The  Inflated  spending  for  a  space  shuttle 
Is  inevitable  because  at  least  113  billion  Is 
required  for  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  before  it  can  operate  This 
most  recent  estimate  is  an  upwiard  revision 
of  S3  billion  from  the  earlier  estimate  adopted 
by  Mathematics  and  somewhat  modifies  their 
conclusions  about  the  economy  of  the  shuttle 

In  order  to  get  the  shuttle  operating  by 
1978.  at  least  S3. 5  billion  must  be  spent 
during  the  peak  year  1977  In  the  development 
and  procurement  of  shuttles  and  shuttle 
facilities.  This  money  is  m  addition  to  a 
minimum  of  SI. 5  billion  of  administrative 
costs  required  to  sustain  NASA  that  year 
and  SI  0  billion  or  more  for  prograins  not 
related  to  the  shuttle.  This  Implies  a  rock 
bottom  NASA  budget  of  S«  0  bUUon  In  1977. 
A  more  realistic  budget  is  undoubtedly 
higher  Can  we  afford  to  double  or  triple  the 
NASA  budget  in  the  next  five  years?  The 
American  people,  and  not  NASA,  should  be 
asked  that  question. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  escape  the  fact  that  the 
investment  in  the  shuttle  would  vastly  ex- 
pand the  space  budget  over  the  next  two 
decades.  In  their  baseline  cases.  Mathenuttlca 
and  Aerospace  project  S44  billion  to  be  spent 
on  the  shuttle  and  Its  payloads  to  be  launched 
between  1978  and  1990  Mathematlca  and 
Aerospace  claim  that  some  Sll  to  S14  billion 
in  payload  costs  can  be  "saved"  over  the  next 
two  decades  by  using  the  space  shuttle  rather 
than  using  expendable  boosters  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rand  study  projects  only  a  S3  bil- 
lion "savings  ■  If  the  Rand  payload  estimate 
proves  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  Mathema- 
tlca  estimate,  then  the  total  amount  to  be 
spent  on  shuttles  and  shuttle  payloads  to  be 
launched  between  1978-1990  In  this  baseline 
case  would  be  about  S65  billion.  And  this  does 
not  even  Include  about  S3  billion  per  year  for 
NASA  administrative  costs,  space  station 
costs,  lunar  exploration  costs,  planetary  mis- 
sions and  the  costs  of  payloads  too  big  to 
fit  into  a  shuttle  What  we  have,  then.  Is 
more  than  SlOO  billion  to  be  spent  In  space 
in  the  next  two  decades. 

There  Ls  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Rand  study  Is  much  more  realistic  than  the 


other  studies  in  aaseaalng  paylo*d  savings 
attributable  to  shuttle  use  Pint  there  are 
thoae  payloads  whose  design  and  cost  re- 
main essentially  fixed  regardless  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  shuttle  planetary  probes,  lunar 
missions,  large  space  station  components  and 
other  equipment  which  Is  too  bulky  to  fit 
into  a  shuttle.  But  even  the  cost  of  payloads 
conducive  to  shuttle  use  cannot  be  reduced 
by  much,  since  the  major  cost  of  most  scien- 
tific payloads  Is  In  Its  electronics  As  a  space 
scientist  I  am  well  aware  that  the  cost  of 
electronics  designed  for  a  given  task  cannot 
be  appreciably  reduced  by  making  them 
bigger  or  sloppier:  the  days  of  the  vacuum 
tube  are  over  And  as  far  as  other  com- 
p>onents  are  concerned,  it  would  still  be  nearly 
as  expensive  to  design  and  prepare  the  ap- 
paratus A  space  experiment,  regardless  of 
how  It  Is  launched,  must  still  be  space  quali- 
fied and  I  c*nnot  conceive  of  a  piece  of  scien- 
tific apparatus  whose  cost  per  unit  weight 
would  go  down  appreciably  Just  because  It 
goes  up  on  a  shuttle 

In  fact,  for  this  very  reason,  many  mis- 
sions have  not  been  weight-limited,  rather 
they  have  been  coet-lLmlted.  Por  example. 
Ln  the  Mariner  6  and  7  missions  lo  Mars,  only 
900  of  1500  allowable  pounds  were  used  for 
payload.  No  money  remained  to  instrument 
the  rest  of  the  spacecraft  There  are  numer- 
ous other  examples  of  cost  rather  than  weight 
limiting  space  science  and  applications  pay- 
loads  Why  send  20  tons  of  materlAl  into 
earth  orbit  each  week  if  20  p>ounds  can  do 
the  Job?  One  can  easily  Imagine  a  require- 
ment of  nearly  empty  shuttle  flights  because 
of  cost  constraints 

Nevertheless,  the  Iidathematlca  study  states 
that  It  la  even  possible  to  run  the  shuttle 
between  1978  and  1990  at  the  same  funding 
level  for  both  military  and  civilian  space 
programs  during  the  next  twenty  years  as 
that  during  the  last  eight  years  In  this  case, 
which  they  call  Scenario  23,  the  shuttle  cost 
would  about  equal  shuttle  savings  However, 
the  ever  increasing  estimate  of  shuttle  re- 
search and  development  costs,  which  have 
risen  by  about  S3  billion  Just  since  the  writ- 
ing of  their  report,  plus  the  probable  over- 
estimate of  shuttle  payload  savings  of  several 
billion  dollars,  would  easily  obliterate  the  ap- 
parent equality  of  Scenario  33  Moreover  cer- 
tainly the  early  funding  of  the  space  program 
at  this  level  would  almost  solely  be  on  the 
shuttle  and  would  virtually  squeeae  dry 
other  activities  In  space  such  as  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  and  even  manned  space 
night  which  Ironically  Is  the  reason  for  which 
NASA  proposed  the  shuttle  In  the  first  place. 
NASA  cannot  seem  to  make  up  Its  mind  as  to 
what  It  wants  the  shuttle  for  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  the  studies  they  have  con- 
tracted have  gone  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  provide  them  the  answers  they  wanted  to 
hear. 

What  concerns  me  moat  is.  do  we  want  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  rather  narrowly-con- 
fined space  program  which  emphasizes  the 
development  and  operation  of  a  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  next  two  decades  at 
funding  levels  which  will  be  unavoidably 
higher  than  our  present  spending?  Is  this 
where  we  want  our  priorities'  Is  this  really 
where  the  people  want  to  spend  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  their  tax  dollars'  I  think  not  As 
the  Mathematlca  report  itself  concludes. 

"Plnally.  we  state  with  emphasis:  any  In- 
vestment can  be  Justified  by  Its  goals.  This 
applies  to  business  as  well  as  government, 
hence  also  NASA.  A  new.  reusable  Space 
Transportation  System  should  only  be  intro- 
duced If  It  can  be  shown,  conclusively,  what 
It  Is  to  be  used  for  and  that  the  Intended 
uses  are  meaningful  to  those  who  have  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds,  and  to  those  from  whom 
the  funds  are  raised,  as  well  as  the  various 
government  agencies  that  undertake  space 
activities." 

The  economy  argument  alone  convinces 
me  that  proceeding  with  NASA's  sptiC*  shut- 


tle, as  presently  configured.  Ls  nonsense.  et>en 
1/  one  wiihed  to  place  tu>o  million  poundi 
of  pajfload  tnto  Earth  orbit  per  year.  It  Is  not 
a  low  cost  transportation  system:  It  Is  a 
very  expensive  transportation  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  facts  will  become  more  ap- 
parent in  further  revelations,  particularly 
when  or  if  the  funding  Is  drastically  stepped 
up.  as  It  must  for  the  shuttle  to  become  a 
reality  EvldenUy  NASA  has  not  carefully 
[)ercelved  the  political  and  economic  climate 
In  which  they  are  operating  They  have  been 
grasping  for  every  economic  straw,  however 
flimsy,  to  Justify  the  shuttle  while  losing 
sight  of  the  reason  for  which  we  went  Into 
space  In  the  first  place — to  explore  Its  exotic 
environment  and  enrich  human  knowledge, 
not  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on 
expensive  transp>ortatlon  systems  with  little 
left  over  once  the  capability  is  achieved 

Moreover,  I  believe  NASA  has  not  been 
honest  is  assessing  their  motivation  for  pro- 
posing the  space  shuttle 

In  my  opinion,  the  prlnuo^  reason  Is  not 
economics:  rather  It  Is  a  commitment  to  a 
new  technology  which  would  serve  as  a  "make 
work"  project  for  NASA  and  Its  contractors 
in  a  crippled  aerospace  industry  It  Is  not 
dlfllcult  'to  Imagine,  however,  that  once  the 
shuttle  becomes  operational  at  the  end  of 
the  decade  and  the  funds  have  already 
reached  their  peak,  aerospace  may  once  again 
search  for  a  new  space  technology  in  order 
to  maintain  Its  accustomed  pace  Ironically, 
such  a  move  would  probably  supersede  and 
invalidate  the  economy  of  a  steady  shuttle 
plan  encompassing  two  or  more  decades  Al- 
ternatively, In  the  absence  of  developing  yet 
another  multl-bUllon  dollar  space  technology 
around  1980.  vast  unemployment  of  the  kind 
we  are  suffering  now  would  seem  inevitable 
In  regard  to  the  immediate  problem,  if  you 
appropriate  SlOO  million  to  the  space  shuttle 
this  year  and  then  cut  It  off  next  year,  then 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  only  post- 
poned but  not  alleviated.  TTils  highly  con- 
troversial, highly  doubtful  program  seems  to 
be  prematurely  creating  Jobs  which  may 
suddenly  get  cut  off  at  any  time:  obviously 
the  later  this  happens  the  worse  the  effect 

Would  this  not  be  a  good  time  to  "make 
work"  for  the  aerospace  Industry  In  solving 
the  multitude  of  domestic  problems  through 
engineering?  Por  the  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars needed  to  shutUe  a  privileged  few  into 
space,  one  could  shuttle  millions  of  people 
around  our  cities.  Both  shuttle  systems  cost 
the  same,  both  shuttle  systems  would  re- 
quire the  valuable  skill  of  the  engineer,  but 
only  one  shuttle  system  would  seem  to  ap- 
preciably raise  the  value  of  human  life. 

I  do  not  feel  NASA  should  fold  or  dissolve 
I  believe  It  can  continue  Its  valuable  work 
In  space  science  and  applications  in  a  pre- 
dominately unmanned  mode  without  the 
shutUe.  In  that  regard.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  funding  for  the  Grand  Tour  Outer 
Planets  missions,  whose  ultimate  cost  Is  but 
a  tiny  fraction  of  shuttle  costo,  has  been 
drastically  cut  this  year  to  a  mere  survival 
level  whereas  the  shuttle  Juggernaut  con- 
tinues to  gather  momentum. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  think  there  Is  a  des- 
perate need  for  establishing  centers  for  as- 
sessment of  new  technologies,  like  the  space 
shuttle,  free  from  the  controls  and  vested 
Interests  of  the  Government  agencies  and 
Industries  Involved.  It  Is  currently  very  diffi- 
cult to  debate  the  technical  details  of  such 
programs  from  an  adversary  point  of  view 
Por  example,  nobody  received  two  million 
dollars,  not  even  two  thousand  dollars  from 
NASA  to  give  them  an  answer  they  didn't 
want  to  hear.  Nor  could  they  have  There  is 
an  insidious  self-generating,  self-propagat- 
ing machlne-Ilke  momentum  about  certain 
enormous  defense  and  space  expenditures 
that  require  much,  much  more  scrutiny  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  take  their  toll  on 
human  lives  and  resources.  The  space  shut- 
tle is  one  such  example. 
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Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  desires  time. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  ask  the  Senator  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distingunshed  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  Senators  Case.  Mondale.  and 
Proxmire  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  authorization  for  fimds  in  H.R. 
7109  to  continue  the  space  shuttle  and 
space  station.  This  amounts  to  a  total 
of  $137.6  million  for  the  1972  fiscal  year 
but  is  only  the  start  of  an  ambitious  new 
space  program  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $13  billion  by  a  recent 
study  conducted  for  NASA  by  Mathe- 
matica.  Inc. 

I  do  not  believe  such  large  expenditures 
for  this  program  are  desirable  at  this 
time  when  budgetary  pressures  are  so 
great  Etnd  when  many  social  programs 
are  being  caught  in  the  squeeze  of  lagging 
appropriations  and  a  sputtering  econ- 
omy. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
serious  doubts  raised  about  the  space 
shuttle  in  the  scientific  commimity. 

Dr.  James  Van  Allen,  the  prominent 
space  scientist;  Dr.  Tom  Gold  of  Cornell 
University  in  my  own  State  and  a  noted 
space  science  adviser,  and  Brian  O'Leary, 
a  scientist  astronaut  from  our  space  pro- 
gram all  have  expressed  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding  with 
the  space  shuttle  program  at  this  time. 
Dr  Van  Alien  and  Dr.  Gold  have  both 
stated  that  the  shuttle  csuinot  be  justi- 
fied economically,  given  its  present  design 
and  its  present  expected  use. 

A  study  of  the  space  shuttle  made  by 
the  Rand  Corp.  under  an  Air  Force  grant, 
which  was  completed  in  October  1970 
also  concludes  that  it  Is  difficult  to  justify 
the  space  shuttle  on  economic  grounds. 
While  the  more  recent  Mathematlca 
study  supports  the  space  shuttle,  it  also 
estimates  the  cost  at  just  $1  billion  under 
the  break -even  point  of  approximately 
$14  billion.  Given  the  cost  overruns  in 
many  of  our  sp>ace  programs,  it  seems 
highly  doubtful  whether  the  Shuttle 
would  come  in  at  the  exoected  coet  and 
there  Is  great  likelihood  that  it  would  not 
prove  to  be  a  provident  venture. 

We  are  already  embarked  on  a  large 
Skylab  program  for  which  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  approximately  $535 
million.  This  program  has  as  its  objective 
utilizing  and  applying  space  for  man's 
benefit  and  knowledge,  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  our  capability  to  live  and 
work  in  space  for  long  periods  of  time. 
This  Is  an  ambitious  program  compara- 
ble, but  larger  in  scope  than  the  recent 
Soviet  effort,  and  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  further  before  laimching 
into  the  new  space  shuttle  develoinment. 
Many  of  the  findings  from  the  Skylab 
program  will  be  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle 


We  are  also  being  asked  to  approve 
an  authorization  of  approximately  $612 
million  for  two  more  Apollo  flights  in 
1972  Thi.=:  amoimt  of  money  is  quite  large 
and  difficult  to  justify  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  gained.  How- 
ever, it  is  argued  that  the  existing  equip- 
ment has  already  been  constructed  and 
great  expenditures  have  been  made  in 
preparation  for  the  final  two  Apollo 
flights  in  1972  and  that  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  discontinue  the  flights  at  this 
point,  and  I  reluctantly  will  not  oppose 
this  item. 

I  cite  the  examples  of  Skylab  and 
Apollo  as  two  space  programs  which  are 
ongoing  and  which  require  expenditures 
of  over  $1  billion  One  seems  valuable, 
the  other  less  so.  but  these  large  expendi- 
tures call  into  question  any  efforts  to 
embark  on  yet  another  program  costing 
at  least  $14  billion  which  appears  to  be 
of  really  questionable  validity:  that  is, 
the  space  shuttle 

Last  weekend  as  a  member  of  a  Senate 
subcommittee  I  toured  parts  of  Harlem 
and  south  Bronx,  looking  into  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  neighborhoods  and 
particularly  the  narcotics  addiction 
problem  What  I  saw  appalled  me  and 
also  appalled  those  who  were  with  me, 
Senators  Hughes  and  Schwetker.  A  16- 
year-old.  who  looked  about  12  years 
old,  could  buy  heroin,  and  did,  right  on 
the  street  corner  Dark  hideaways  were 
used  as  "shootinp  galleries'  where  heroin 
addicts  travp  them.selveF  injections  Hous- 
ing and  general  sanitary  conditions  were 
unbelievably  bad  After  \'iewing  this  sit- 
uation, I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  space  shuttle,  when 
many  of  our  domestic  programs  are  be- 
ing cut  back  and  even  dismantled 
through  nonapjpropriation. 

Congressional  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams to  aid  governmental  units  like 
New  York  City  have  consistently  out- 
paced appropriations  and  spending.  In 
1970  appropriations  for  Federal  aid  were 
only  65  percent  of  the  authorizations, 
leaving  a  gap  of  $8.5  billion 

Of  the  $4.7  billion  authorized  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1972,  only  $1.9 
billion  is  being  requested  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

Education  for  the  handicapped  au- 
thorizations total  $436  million,  but  ap- 
propriations requests  stand  at  only 
$110  million. 

There  are  communities  in  New  York 
State  which  have  been  waiting  10  years 
and  more  for  urban  renewal  funds,  with 
no  sign  of  realization  as  yet. 

No  money  at  all  has  been  appropriated 
for  alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  which  Congress  has 
authorized  $100  million 

Of  the  $225  million  authorized  for  each 
of  the  housing  programs  under  sections 
235  and  236.  only  $175  million  has  been 
requested  for  each  program 

The  much  publicized  impounding  of 
funds  which  have  already  t)een  appro- 
priated by  Congress  is  another  example 
of  misplaced  priorities  Included  in  these 
impounded  funds  are  $200  million  out  of 
$575  million  appropriated  for  model 
cities.  $200  million  out  of  $350  million 
appropriated  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 


ties grants  and  $200  million  out  of  $1.2 
billion  appropriated  for  urban  renewal. 

In  view  of  the  spending  realities,  Con- 
gress must  do  aU  that  is  possible  to 
eliminate  wasteful  programs  which  are 
not  of  general  benefit  to  great  numbers 
of  people  m  the  country  I  believe  that 
the  space  shutUe  is  one  of  these  pro- 
grams If  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  deliver  the  needed  services  to  its 
people  which  must  be  delivered,  a  hard 
look  needs  to  be  taken  at  even  the  most 
glamorous  programs  such  as  the  space 
program  I  have  taken  such  a  look  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  our  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  authorization  for  the 
space  shuttle  and  space  station. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  J^  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  may  have  5  minutes,  without 
the  lime  being  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  committees  re- 
quest for  funding  the  National  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Administration  during 
fiscal  1972.  The  request  for  $3.27  billion 
during  this  fiscal  year  is  just  and  m  fact 
represents  the  smallest  budget  request 
that  NASA  has  had  since  1962.  This  is  an 
austerity  budget  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  fiscal  straits  under  which 
we  are  working.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  authorize  any  less  for  NASA's  activi- 
ties. To  do  so  would  constitute  an  aban- 
donment of  our  space  program  at  a  time 
when  It  is  beginning  to  pay  its  greatest 
dividends. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
current  request  is  the  $137  million  to 
continue  the  space  shuttle  program  This 
innovation  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
truly  great  advances  in  our  continuing 
conquest  of  outer  space.  The  space  shut- 
tle is  the  second  generation  spacecraft 
that  will  facilitate  our  ability  to  use  the 
environment  of  space  for  a  great  variety 
of  projects  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
space  shuttle,  when  fully  developed  and 
operational,  will  be  capable  of  being  re- 
used up  to  100  times  and  will  be  able  to 
launch  a  wide  variety  of  destinations.  It 
can  accomplish  anything  from  multi- 
day  manned  scientific  space  expeditions 
to  ferrying  equipment  for  building  a 
semipermanent  space  station  where  long 
range  experimentation  and  observation 
can  take  place.  Within  the  confines  of  its 
range,  which  is  approximately  600  nau- 
tical miles  from  earth,  the  possible  uses 
of  a  space  shuttle  are  nearly  limitless. 
When  fully  developed,  this  will  truly  be 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  our  en- 
tire space  prograjn 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
anyone  would  oppose  this  austere  fund- 
ing request  for  NASA  funding  m  general 
and  for  the  space  shuttle  in  particular. 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  in  the  early  1960  s 
that  we  will  explore  outer  space  because 
it  is  there  and  because  it  is  our  destiny 
to  do  so.  These  thoughts  are  no  lass  true 
today  when  our  manned  space  flights  are 
departing  from  the  space  port  named  for 
our  late  President  But  there  are  other 
reasons    to    continue    to    explore    the 
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regions  of  space  and  to  sustain  our  pres- 
ent effort  The  contributions  that  NASA 
and  its  aiBUates  have  made  to  mankind 
cannot  be  cataloged  simply  in  the  rec- 
ords that  we  have  compiled  from  oiar 
voyages  and  experiments  in  space.  As  a 
direct  result  of  NASA's  activity,  there 
have  been  numerous  strides  made  in 
manufacturing  techniques  that  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  the  development  of 
s3Tithetic  materials  which  will  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  many,  and 
most  importantly  in  the  medical  knowl- 
edge of  the  world. 

Among  other  medical  advances,  there 
is  the  integrated  circuiting  device  that 
allows  increased  monitoring  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  medical  problems  that  need  im- 
mediate medical  attention,  usually  within 
minutes  or  even  seconds  if  the  patient  is 
to  survive.  Previously,  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  the  change  in  a  patient  in  so 
short  a  time.  Now.  thanks  to  develop- 
ments by  NASA  in  this  area,  doctors  can 
tell  the  instant  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  an  extremely  ill  patient  and 
can  take  steps  at  once  to  correct  the 
problem,  often  with  other  electronic  in- 
struments that  our  space  program  has 
also  developed. 

There  are  numerous  other  advances 
that  have  accrued  to  the  public  sis  a  re- 
sult of  NASA  activities  which  have  like- 
wise saved  countless  lives  and  which 
have  made  life  easier  and  more  pleasant 
for  others.  The  benefits  of  continuing  our 
space  program  are  many,  and  there  is  the 
great  probability  of  even  greater  tech- 
nological breakthrough  in  the  future  as 
we  build  our  storehouse  of  knowledge 

It  is  with  full  confidence  in  our  space 
program  and  our  men  who  run  it  that  I 
will  oppose  the  Mondalp  amendment  to 
this  bill.  I  have  observed  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston  firsthand 
on  several  occasions,  and  am  constantly 
impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the 
high-caliber  people  who  work  there.  I 
particularly  remember  the  difficult  days 
of  Apollo  13  and  how  admirably  the  en- 
tire organization  functioned.  To  vote 
now  against  the  space  shuttle  program, 
which  wiU  be  developed  with  the  help  of 
the  Center  in  Houston,  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  with  these  people  I  strongly  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  cut  the  funds  from 
this  most  important  program  tind 
strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  that  they  do  bkewise. 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  June  25,  1971, 
from  Kinsey  A  Anderson.  Director  of  the 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  Calif.,  in 
support  of  the  space  shuttle  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 
UNiYMwrrr  or  Calitobnia,  Baucxi.KT, 

June  25,  1971. 
Hon.  CuMToiv  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman.  Aeronautical  and  Spact  Sciences 
Committee.      Senate      Office      Building, 
Washington.  DC 
DXAB  Sbnatok  Anoesson  :   I  am  writing  to 
you  to  urge  that  the  United  states  develop 
an    effective    space    transpcrtatlon     system 
along  the  lines  advocated  by   the   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.   My  positive 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  based  on  my  own 


professional  experience  In  space  science.  Tor 
20  years  I  have  worked  In  space  exploration 
as  a  profession.  More  recently.  I  have  become 
director  of  the  Space  Sciences  Laboratory 
at  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley  In 
this  capacity  I  have  had  contact  with  most. 
If  not  all.  of  the  manlfcld  branches  of  space 
exploration,  both  applied  and  basic 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  these  disciplines  would  benefit  from 
manned  observatories  In  5p>ace.  Without  them 
much  space  research  and  applications  will 
surely  become  Inefficient,  unduly  expensive, 
or  even  impossible.  In  the  future,  our  na- 
tional needs  and  goals  wUl  require  complete 
observatorle«  and  workshops  In  space  These 
win  have  to  be  staffed  with  our  best  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technologists  These  or- 
biting workshops  will  be  large,  complei,  Mid 
massive.  ^\ 

In  addition  to  this  new  component  of  our 
space  program,  the  exploration  of  space  far 
beyond  the  Earth  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
challenge  The  Moon  will  continue  to  give 
us  remarkable  Insights  Into  the  events  that 
have  occurred  since  the  formation  of  the 
Solar  System  over  4  billion  years  ago.  The 
planets,  especially  the  mysterious  outer 
plsLhets  (Jupiter.  Saturn.  Neptune.  Uranus. 
and  Pluto) .  will  draw  our  curlrslty  far  from 
the  confines  of  the  Earth.  The  level  of  space- 
craft launches  that  the  United  States  and 
cooperating  nations  may  wish  to  carry  out 
may  well  be  economically  beyond  reach  If 
present  expendable  vehicles  are  used. 

All  of  these  important  goals  pint  to  a 
much  more  economical  and  flexible  means 
of  space  transportation  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  a  space  shuttle  system  alrng  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Space  Agency  will  fulfill  this 
need  for  several  decades  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  effects  of  space 
stations  and  their  supporting  shuttle  systems 
would  be  on  the  scientific  fields  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics.  Traditional  astronomical 
observatories  have  developed  subject  to 
severe  constraints  lmp>o8ed  by  the  over- 
lying atmosphere  of  the  Earth.  We  now 
know  that  the  traditional  methods  must  be 
supplemented  by  space  observations  If  we 
are  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  our  Uni- 
verse At  present,  these  observations  must  be 
carried  out  with  great  inconvenience  on 
balloons,  satellites,  and  rockeu. 

I  visualize  that  the  astronomy  laboratory 
of  the  future  will  orbit  In  space  and  it  will 
include  all  Important  astronomical  Instru- 
ments slde-by-slde  Thus,  a  large  soace  tele- 
scope, perhaps  3  meters  In  diameter,  will 
measure  the  visible.  Infra-red.  and  ultra- 
violet radiations  from  distant  objects  while 
alongside  radio  telescopes  and  x-ray  tele- 
scooes  observe  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time  The  results  from  these  Instruments 
would  be  available  on  board  the  soace  station 
for  study  by  the  finest  scientists  in  the  world. 
I  can  Imagine  that  the  most  revolutionary 
discoveries  about  our  universe  will  be  made 
In  this  way  in  the  next  century. 

After  suoplytng  suc*i  an  Observatory  of  the 
Universe,  the  shuttle  vehicle  might  then  visit 
and  service  other  observatories,  perhaps  un- 
manned stations  used  for  radio  and  television 
communication  and  for  Earth  observation 
at  the  geostationary  orbit.  Further  from  the 
Earth  and  on  the  Moon  might  be  other  ob- 
servatories made  economically  feasible  by  the 
refurbishing  capability  of  the  soace  trans- 
portation system  There  are  many  aspects  of 
the  space  shuttle  which  I  have  not  com- 
mented on  but  I  am  sure  others  more  fa- 
miliar than  I  wlU  have  pointed  these  out. 

I  would  next  like  to  convey  to  you  some  of 
the  views  of  scientists  at  the  University  of 
California  other  than  myself.  In  1970.  after 
NA;a  had  publicly  announced  the  outlines 
of  a  Space  Station  and  Space  Transportation 
System.  I  asked  many  engineers  and  scien- 
tists on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  how  they  might  make  use 
of  such  a  space  platform  In  their  research 


work.  There  was  a  strong  and  diverse  response 
from  both  applied  and  basic  research  areas. 
The  numerous  responses  that  I  have  received 
range  from  general  statements  of  interest  to 
quite  detailed  proposals. 

I  can  summarize  these  Interests  as  follows: 
About  35  scientists  and  engineers  at  this  Uni- 
versity are  now  engaged  In  programs  which 
rather  clearly  can  make  use  of  a  manned 
space  station.  They  represent  20  groups  in 
basic  and  applied  sciences,  including  biology 
and  btomedlclne.  earth  resources  (chemistry, 
geography,  forestry),  astronomy  (x-ray.  In- 
fra-red. ultra-violet),  plasma  physics,  mag- 
netospherlc  physics,  cosmic  ray  physics,  and 
engineering  studies  (materials  science,  closed 
ecological  systems,  transportation,  hydrology, 
etc. ) . 

There  were  several  somewhat  surprising  as- 
pects to  my  survey  The  astronomers  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of  a 
manned  observatory.  There  was  much  more 
Interest  In  this  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past  in  the  unmanned  scientific  spacecraft. 
The  response  from  applied  science  and  en- 
gineering researchers  was  very  strong  Fi- 
nally, there  Is  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
space  laboratory  concept  here  among  scien- 
tists. In  fact,  no  one  said  that  he  would  rely 
solely  on  unmanned  spacecraft. 

At  Berkeley  we  have  trained  many  students 
in  various  fields  of  space  sciences,  both  basic 
and  applied.  Several  of  these  students  have 
expressed  an  Interest  In  becoming  part  of  a 
future  space  station  scientific  group.  The  In- 
terest and  enthusiasm  of  these  young  p>eople 
combined  with  the  educational  opportunities 
of  our  University,  as  well  as  at  n^ny  other 
universities,  guarantee  that  the  new  space 
programs  can  be  provided  with  superbly 
equipped  human  resources 

I  look  forward  to  a  vital  space  transporta- 
tion space  station  under  full  civilian  control 
and  planned  In  such  a  way  that  other  Im- 
portant objectives  of  the  nation,  especially  in 
the  social  and  environmental  areas,  are  met. 
Yours  sincerely, 

KiNSXT  A.  Anoesson, 

Director. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Director  W  P 
Libby,  a  Nobel  laureate,  of  the  UCLA, 
Institute  of  Geophysics  and  Planetary 
Physics,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  supporting 
the  space  shuttle  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou. 
as  follows: 

UNrvEKsrrT  or  CALiroBNiA. 

Los  Angeles. 

June  21,  1971. 
Senator  Ci-inton  Anderson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa3hington,  DC. 

Dear  Clint:  I  write  about  the  Space  Shut- 
tle and  the  urgency  of  keeping  it  going.  It 
Is  vitally  essential  to  the  Space  Program;  Its 
cancellation  would  be  tantamount  to  cancel- 
lation of  the  Space  Program. 

I  know  I  need  not  lecture  you.  who  have 
fought  so  hard  for  so  many  years  on  other 
technological  frontiers,  on  the  lmp>ortance  of 
keeping  these  frontiers  open  for  growth  In 
times  of  frontier  cutback  we  fall  Immedi- 
ately Into  recessions  and  depressions,  and  I 
feel  cancellation  of  the  Space  Shuttle  would 
most  certainly  cement  the  present  recession 
Into  something  like  the  depression  of  1930. 

Our  future  depends  In  large  degree  on 
technology  and  Its  application  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  society  Why  Is  the  Shuttle 
Important  In  this  context'  The  answer  Is 
that  manned  stations,  which  are  essential  for 
our  future  development,  are  too  expensive 
without  It 

Some  scientists  argue  that  man  In  space  Is 
not  essential  for  space  science,  and  I  am  the 
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last  to  disparage  the  competence  of  my  sci- 
entific opp>onents  In  this  debate,  but  I  think 
our  success  In  the  Apollo  Missions  vls-a-vls 
the  Russian  unmanned  lunar  program  has 
clearly  answered  thl.s  question  Who  leads  In 
the  manned  space  station  effort  now?  The 
Russians!  A  deeply  significant  question  re- 
volves :  Are  we  able  to  recognize  our  new 
frontiers?  You  will  well  remember  how  you 
and  I  worked  day  and  night  to  support  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  In  his  building  of  the  Atomic 
Navy.  This  is  a  similar  situation  There  Is 
no  real  Space  Program  without  the  Shuttle 
How  can  scientists  speak  so  differently? 
Well.  Clint,  there  are  those  who  have  been 
through  the  fire  of  allocating  funds  in  the 
support  of  Bclence  I  still  remember  the  car- 
dinal rule  we  used  In  the  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
gram— keep  the  applied  projects  going  as 
the  way  to  derive  benefits  from  basic  science. 
The  benefits  are  not  immediate  and  are  real- 
izable only  through  projects  designed  to  pro- 
duce applications.  The  full  benefits  to  be 
reaped  from  the  Space  Program  need  the 
Shuttle  for  their  realization 

The  orbiting  laboratory  with  commodious 
facilities  for  manufacture  ajiA  production  as 
well  as  for  scientific  research  Is  one  of  man- 
kind's great  new  frontiers  In  my  chemical 
laboratories  at  UCLA  we  have  been  preparing 
for  years  to  use  the  Skylab  for  chemical  man- 
ufacture of  uUrapure  silicon  and  germa- 
nium free  of  the  contaminants  derived  from 
air.  Such  ultrapure  ma;enals  could  be  Inval- 
uable to  the  solid  state  electronics  Industry. 
We  think  It  is  probable  that  large  diamonds 
could  be  grown  In  the  .space  vacuum  by  evap- 
orating carbon  onto  a  diamond  seed  A  thin 
monolayer  of  oxide  appears  to  have  blocked 
auiy  practical  attempt  to  do  this  on  earth 
We  have  designed  a  solar  furnace  which  wlU 
deliver  40  megawatts  on  an  area  of  one 
square  foot  or  less  and  which  weighs  less 
than  one  ton  This  would  furnish  the  heat 
for  the  distillations  and  evaporations 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Skylab  has 
enormous  potential  for  important  practical 
uses  for  mankind  However  It  Is  helpless 
without  the  ShutUe  For  any  Important 
practical  uses,  many  tj-lps  to  and  from  the 
orblter  must  be  made  carrj-lng  personnel  as 
well  as  supplies  and  raw  material  and  fin- 
ished products.  These  Journeys  would  be  too 
expensive  as  now  performed  and  can  only 
be  reduced  In  cost  by  the  Space  Shuttle  In 
fact  the  Sp)ace  Shuttle  stands  athwart  the 
whole  manned  space  effort.  Without  It  we 
have  no  program,  and  valuable  as  the  un- 
manned scientific  achievements  will  continue 
to  be  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  future  practical  benefits  to  mankind  of 
the  Manned  Space  Program  are  enormous, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  great  nation 
should  forgo  them 

The  Manned  Space  Program  represents  an 
enormous  training  achievement  In  the  Astro- 
nauts. This  Is  likely  to  be  dissipated  rapidly 
unless  post  ApxDllo  flights  are  scheduled  Just 
this  week  we  have  learned  that  one  more  of 
our  most  highly  trained  Astronauts  is  leav- 
ing— Walter  Cunningham — to  become  a  real 
estate  executive!  The  costs  of  the  training  of 
these  brave  and  dedicated  people  are  totally 
lost  when  they  leave  Their  discouragement 
Is  due  of  course  to  the  lack  of  assured  post 
Apollo  support  The  Space  Shuttle  If  ap- 
proved would  change  the  entire  situation  and 
give  our  Astronaut  Corps  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose This  would  protect  our  capabilities  for 
developments  In  the  manned  space  area 

Is  It  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Shut- 
Ue may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  system  of 
passenger  transfxjrf  Several  of  the  country's 
leading  aerospace  engineers  believe  not.  The 
8ST  in  flying  In  the  atmosphere  consumes 
large  amounts  of  fuel  with  poeslbly  serious 
contamination  effects,  whereas  a  re-entering 
Space  Shuttle  could  travel  to  the  farthest 
distance  on  earth  In  50  minutes  or  so  with 
most  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere which  is  r«gularly  cleansed  by  rain. 


Thus  many  of  us  believe  that  the  Sptace 
Shuttle  offers  hope  for  a  new  and  funda- 
mentally superior  means  of  rapid  air  trans- 
ix)rt 

Finally,  oiu-  country's  technological  corps 
is  essentlaUy  underemployed  at  this  moment 
This  Is  a  very  dangerous  situation  since  the 
most  capable  scientists  and  engineers  can 
compete  in  other  areas  isuch  as  real  estate) 
and  will  leave  the  professions  strlppring  the 
country  of  Its  technological  capabilities  We 
are  In  no  position  to  suffer  such  grievous 
harm  with  the  ever  present  threat  of  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  In  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  We  must  always  remember 
that  the  defense  of  the  nation  rests  primar- 
ily on  a  technological  base  At  least  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  the  armed  services  Is  our 
technology  We  do  not  mind  supporting 
standing  armies  WTiy  not  support  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  defense? 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  F.  LiBBT. 

Director. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
on  the  subject  of  NASA  appropriations — 
H.R. 7109. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Moss  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
NASA  Appropriations — H.R    7109 

Mr  President.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  which  would  delete  $1376 
million  from  the  biU  before  us  (HR  7108)  for 
the  development  of  the  space  shuttle.  t30 
million  for  shuttle  facilities,  and  »17  6  mil- 
lion for  detailed  studies  and  design  of  the 
space  station. 

The  Nation's  principal  space  objective  of 
the  past  decade  was  to  demonstrate  leader- 
ship In  exploration  by  accomplishing  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return  Oxir  ca- 
pability to  bring  together  great  national  re- 
sources In  undertaking  and  carrying  out  this 
difficult  technical  task  resulted  m  great  tech- 
nological advances  as  well  as  a  lifting  of  the 
national  spirit  The  Nation's  space  objective. 
In  the  forthcoming  decade,  now  must  be  di- 
rected toward  a  beneficial  utilization  of 
space  with  greater  application  to  science, 
communication,  business,  medicine  and  edu- 
cation. If  we  are  to  realize  the  full  promise 
of  space,  however,  the  enormous  costs  of 
space   flight  must   be   reduced  substantially. 

Pressing  national  priorities  demand  an  as- 
sessment of  our  space  objectives  in  light  of 
the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  our  re- 
sources The  result  of  the  high  priority  of 
domestic  concerns  and  «100  billion  spent  on 
a  futile  war  in  South  East  Asia  is  our  fiiscally 
constrained  space  budget  In  the  past,  I  voted 
for  substantial  cuts  In  space  authorizations 
on  the  basis  of  a  cost-resource  analysis  It  is 
precisely  that  budget  and  resource  conscious- 
ness, however,  which  compels  my  support  of 
a  versatile  and  reusable  space  transportation 
system  In  my  view,  the  key  to  economic 
space  operation  In  the  future  is  a  reusable 
space  shuttle  which  can  reduce  launch  and 
payload  costs  and  Increase  Immeasurably  the 
space   programs'  per  doUar  output. 

The  space  shuttle  will  bring  new  capability 
to  military  and  civilian  space  programs  by 
replacing  all  present  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles and  carrying  spacecraft  Into  orbit  for 
the  U.S  Weather  Bureau,  the  communica- 
tions industry,  the  NASA  space  program,  and 
the  Department  o*  Defense  TT>e  shuttle  is 
designed  to  bring  economics  to  transporta- 
t\on,  payload.  and  fpacecraft  costs.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  programmed  reusability  of  the 
space  vehicle  up  to  100  times  and  the  fact 
it  will  return  on  land,  transportation  costs 
of  orbit  win  be  one-tenth  of  today's  costs. 


The  versaUllty  of  the  system  allows  manned 
or  unrruinned  spacecraft  to  be  placed  in  orbit; 
repaired,  modlfled.  or  updated  In  orbit,  or 
brought  back.  Because  of  large  weight  and 
volume  capacities  of  the  shuttle,  major 
reductions  in  r»ayload  costs  can  also  be 
achieved.  Moreover,  scientists,  technologists, 
and  specialists  at  different  skills  and  dis- 
ciplines can  becocne  passengers  In  space 
without  qualifying  as  astronauts. 

Our  accomplishments  in  space  represent 
a  measure  of  the  state  of  our  technology  and 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  strength  and 
growth  of  our  economy,  our  standing  among 
other  nations,  and  our  capacity  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  national  problems.  iTie  re- 
duction In  the  cost  of  space  operations  made 
possible  by  use  of  the  space  shuttle  will  per- 
mit greater  utilization  of  space  than  Is  now 
economically  possible  and  will  allow  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  scope  and  range  of 
benefits  desired  from  space  operations 

Mr  President.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate now  has  the  opportunity  to  support 
a  balanced  space  program  for  the  1970's 
which  win  bring  real  and  practical  re- 
tioms  to  the  people  of  this  country.  As 
perhaps  few  other  agencies  could,  the 
NASA  program  and  budget  requests 
clearly  demonstrate  the  changing  temper 
of  the  Nation  for  a  redefinition  of  spend- 
mg  priorities.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
glance  briefly  at  this  trend. 

The  space  program  was  inaugiirated 
some  12  years  ago  amid  the  frenzy  pro- 
voked by  the  launching  of  snutnik  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  fear  that  our  here- 
tofore unquestioned  technological  supe- 
riority was  Imoeriled.  the  United  States 
committed  itself  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration  and  manned 
space  flights  The  result  was  a  dramatic 
display  of  what  Americtin  technology  can 
accomplish:  from  Explorer  to  Apollo  the 
effort  was  enormous  and  the  results  spec- 
tacular It  was  a  great  achievement. 
When  the  Eagle  landed  in  1969.  a 
national  commitment  was  discharged — 
years  ahead  oif  schedule — and  the  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  people  who  partici- 
pated in  that  effort  deserve  the  warmest 
congratulations. 

But  even  before  the  national  objective 
of  landing  men  on  the  mcwn  weis 
achieved,  there  were  clear  signs  that  the 
public  was  turning  its  attention  else- 
where. Pressing  problems  here  at  home 
reached  such  critical  proportions  that 
thev  could  no  longer  be  ignored  or  sub- 
ordinated. Domestic  needs  compelled  the 
realinement  of  the  budget  policies  which 
formerly  supported  the  space  and  other 
programs  at  such  a  high  level  Today,  the 
man  on  the  street  is  demanding  that 
problems  here  at  home  have  first  call  on 
the  tax  dollar,  and  justifiably  so. 

Happily,  the  appropriations  bill  before 
us  now  represents  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  our  space  program  more  in  line 
with  the  day-to-day  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. Administrators  and  elected  ofBcials 
in  preparing  this  budget,  are  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  space  program  and  are 
trying  to  assess  its  practical  value  in 
terms  of  all  our  national  priorities.  What 
they  are  finding  may  be  surprising,  and 
is  certainly  worthy  of  note,  for  it 
emerges  that  the  earth-related  benefits 
produced  are  immeasurably  great. 

The  bill  before  us.  HJl  7109.  aside 
from  providing  funds  for  major  continu- 
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ing  programs,  such  as  Apollo,  appropri- 
ates money  for  the  foUowlng  major  pro- 
gram areas: 

I.    MAMNKD    SPACE    rUGHT    PSOCaAMS 

Surely,  the  most  controversial  of  these 
are  the  proposed  space  shuttle  and  Sky- 
lab  programs.  Although  these  and  all 
other  aspects  of  the  NASA  budget  should 
be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  there 
are  several  worthwhile  aspects  of  these 
programs  which  have  been  overlooked 
and  underestimated  in  recent  weeks. 

The  space  shuttle  Is,  first  of  all,  a 
bridge  between  the  present  and  our  hopes 
for  manned  space  flight  In  coming  years. 
It  assures  that  the  development  of  the 
technology  we  will  need  for  those  flights, 
when  their  time  comes,  will  continue  at 
an  orderly  and  sensible  pace,  rather  than 
in  spasmodic  spurts  authorized  in  re- 
sponse to  developments  in  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  advancement  In  tech- 
nology which  it  promises  to  bring  to  the 
aircraft  Industry  alone  is  persuasive  evi- 
dence of  its  merit. 

However,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  comimttee  (Mr.  Anderson) 
has  stated,  the  principal  justification  for 
the  space  shuttle  is  the  new  capability  it 
can  bring  to  both  our  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  programs  for  versatile  and 
efficient  future  operations  in  space.  It  is 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  most  desirable 
flexibility  that  the  space  shutUe  holds 
forth  Its  greatest  appeal.  The  fact  that 
it  can  be  used  to  launch  navigation,  com- 
munication, weather  and  oceanographic 
satellites,  as  well  as  exploratory  vehicles, 
is  testimony  to  this  versatility. 

The  Skylab  program  is  the  forerunner 
of  tomorrow's  space  station,  its  most 
widely  publicized  purpose  will  be  to  test 
mans  physiological  responses  in  space 
and  to  study  his  adaptiveness  to  such 
conditions  of  life.  Equally  as  important 
as  this  medical  research  will  be  the  Sky- 
lab  studies  of  the  earth's  environment 
and  resources  and  a  multitude  of  scien- 
tific experiments  m  energy  process  and 
astronomy.  The  importance  of  such  an 
experimental  station  to  our  long-range 
goal  of  fully  operable  space  stations  can 
hardly  be  doubted  Again,  m  order  to  re- 
tain the  flexible  capability  for  advanced, 
manned  space  travel,  certain  groiaid- 
work  must  begin  now. 

And  while  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  our  deliberations,  I 
need  hardly  remind  Senators  of  the  enor- 
mous boon  to  sagging  employment  rates 
that  would  be  promised  by  the  space 
shuttle  and  Sk>iab  programs.  Available 
statistics  suggest  that  these  two  programs 
will  generate  nearly  100.000  new  jobs  in 
the  aerospace  mdustry,  not  counting 
technicians  and  mamtenance  personnel 
who  will  be  employed  at  the  launch  and 
retrieval  sites  for  years  thereafter.  In 
this  most  crucial  way.  the  shuttle  and 
Skylab  programs  will  help  to  save  and 
develop  a  most  valuable  national  re- 
source— the  highly  skiUed.  mulUdis- 
ciplined  technical  force  that  is  now  be- 
ing rapidly  dissipated  as  a  result  of  other 
cutbacks  in  the  aircraft  and  aerospace 
industry. 

It  is  because  of  the  advantages  which 
the  shuttle  and  Skylab  promise  to  bring 
us  that  I  find  that  I  cannot  support  the 
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Mondale-Proxmlre  amendment.  The  ap- 
proprtaUons  authorized  by  H.R.  7109 
will.  I  believe,  prove  to  be  money  soundly 
mvested  in  the  future;  the  shuttle  and 
Skylab.  on  their  merits,  deserve  our 
strong  support  today  as  a  congressional 
endorsement  of  the  long-range  goal  of 
expanded  manned  space  flight  in  the 
1970s. 

a      UNMANNED     SPACT-rUICHT     P«OCtAM8 

I  alluded  earlier  to  the  changing  trend 
of  public  sentiment  as  regards  budget 
priorities:  the  average  citizen  is  right- 
fully mterested  in  improving  our  exist- 
ence on  earth,  and  has  demanded  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  that  end  Conveni- 
ently, however,  several  techniques  for 
guiding  the  improvement  of  life  on  earth 
are  inherent  in  our  new-found  capabil- 
ities in  space  and  the  applications  that 
a  space  ability  makes  possible.  The  NASA 
program  of  unmanned  space  vehicles  is 
of  particular  interest  in  this  respect. 

At  a  time  when  environmental  protec- 
tion is  a  chief  concern  of  all  Americans, 
the  unmanned  space  vehicle  capable  of 
pinpointing  pollution  problems  and 
sources  is  of  extreme  importance  A 
properly  instrumented  satellite  can  now 
raomtor  the  formation  of  smog  clouds 
and.  with  infrared  film,  trace  the  sources 
of  wastes  dumped  into  our  streams,  lakes, 
and  oceans.  This  kind  of  data,  available 
only  from  the  specially  equipped  EROS — 
earth  resources  survey — satellites,  is  in- 
valuable if  environmental  pollution  is  to 
be  dealt  with  firmly. 

Another  satellite  program  showing  the 
immediate  earth  relevance  of  our  space 
program  is  one  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  NASA, 
designed  to  give  advance  warning  of  the 
onset  of  insects  and  disease  in  forests, 
orchards,  and  agricultural  crops  It  is  re- 
ported that,  had  this  program  been  in 
full  operation  last  year,  it  could  have 
given  a  clear  warning  of  the  oncoming 
com  blight  in  the  Midwest,  thereby  mak- 
ing earlier  corrective  action  possible. 
This  satellite  is  already  scheduled  to 
check  for  diseased  or  infested  trees  in 
the  citrus  orchards  of  California,  further 
evidence  of  its  immediate  practical  value. 
Engineers  and  geologists  are  likewise 
looking  to  our  space  program  for  help  in 
their  day-to-day  operations  here  on 
earth.  We  stand  to  gain  considerable 
hydrological  information  from  the  satel- 
lites which  will  vastly  Increase  our  abil- 
ity to  anticipate  and  control  floods 
Engineers  are  anxiously  awaiting  read- 
ings from  satellites  which  will  enable  us 
to  locate  fault  lines  to  aid  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  dams  in  unstable 
geological  areas  For  Califomians  espe- 
cially, these  practical  applications  are  of 
crucial  importance 

Weather  forecasting  based  upon  satel- 
lite readings  is  nothing  new;  but  with 
the  photographs  and  readings  expected 
from  our  newest  and  projected  orbiting 
unmanned  vehicles,  it  should  be  possible 
for  meteorologists  to  make  accurate  pre- 
dictions more  than  2  weeks  in  advance 

The  list  of  benefits  to  be  received  from 
these  various  aspects  of  the  space  pro- 
gram goes  on  and  on;  I  certainly  can- 
not take  the  time  or  space  to  catalog 
them  here  and  hope  to  do  justice  to  the 


overall  NASA  program  However,  the  few 
examples  I  have  cited  exemplify  what  I 
think  to  be  a  most  encouraging  trend  in 
America's  space  program:  there  is  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  a  concerted  effort 
to  put  our  technology  to  human  uses. 
The  needs  of  man  here  on  earth  are  being 
reflected  in  our  space  program  as  never 
before,  and  the  appropriation  bUl  before 
us  today  reflects  a  conUnued  and  ex- 
panded effort  in  the  direction  of  a  bal- 
anced set  of  goals.  This  kind  of  reorien- 
tation of  programs  according  to  different 
naUonal  needs  is  a  refreshing  sign  of 
government's  abihty  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing times.  For  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. NASA  deserves  both  our  congratula- 
tions and  support.  Although  I  certainly 
concur  in  the  committee  report.  I  also 
wish  to  put  on  record  my  strong  support 
for  the  Outer  Planets  Mission.  I  hope 
that  the  "grand  tour"  is  permitted  to 
proceed  as  planned,  for  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  abandon  the  singular  opportu- 
nity before  us  to  begin  explorations  of 
our  solar  system.  When  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  meet  to  consider  the  full  appro- 
priation authorized  by  the  House,  I  hope 
that  this  important  aspect  of  NASA's 
unmanned  program  will  be  given  a  full 
and  sympathetic  consideration. 

m.    KESEABCH    IN    AERONAUTICS    TTCHNOLOCT 

Less  controversial  than  the  other  plans, 
but  no  less  important,  are  the  appro- 
priations earmarked  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing— VTOL— and  short  takeoff  and 
landing— STOL — aircraft  and  other  ad- 
vanced research  in  aeronautics  tech- 
nology. These  programs,  designed  to  an- 
swer the  military  aircraft  and  civilian 
transportation  needs  of  the  next  decade, 
will  guarantee  that  this  country  remains 
the  world  leader  in  the  fleld  of  aviation 
engineering.  Of  vital  Importance  is  de- 
velopment of  the  STOL,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recently  released  joint  study  by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Other  important  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  category  are  expansion  of 
space  satellite  tracking  systems  essen- 
tial to  a  growing  space  program  If  this 
Nation  Is  to  retain  Its  ability  to  meet 
modem  air  transportation  requirements 
and  its  ground-level  space  ability,  these 
and  other  similar  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  must  be  conducted  now. 

It  Is  with  this  eye  to  future  develop- 
ment in  all  these  respects  that  I  strongly 
urge  approval  of  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized in  this  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  3,  1971,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Review  In  that  article. 
Science  Editor  John  Lear  does  a  most 
competent  analysis  of  the  uses  of  our  un- 
manned space  vehicles  in  environmental 
and  resource  monitoring  programs  of 
the  type  I  have  been  describing  Entitled, 
"Infrared  Exploration — New  Light  on 
the  Environment,  "  the  article  goes  into 
considerable  detail  demonstrating  the 
benefits  he'e  on  earth  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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UtTmAKKD    KxPLOkATtON — Nrw     LiCKT    ON     TBI 

KNVniGNICXNT 

It  la  long  past  time  for  a  return  to  the 
original  purpose  of  our  exploration  of  the 
interplanetary  space  in  which  Earth  floata. 
We  began  with  a  desire  to  understand  ob- 
scure relationships  between  our  planet  and 
Its  star — the  sun — and  to  use  those  dis- 
coveries to  better  mans  condition  In  short, 
we  set  out  to  learn  our  own  true  place  in 
our  grand  environment,  what  destiny  that 
poaltlon  would  reasonably  allow  us.  and  how 
within  It  we  might  best  realize  our  Individ- 
ual dreanvt 

The  enterprise  was  purely  scientific,  peace- 
ful In  Intent,  open  to  all  the  peoples  on  the 
globe  through  agreements  deliberately  ar- 
rived at  through  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  H^ven  an  apolitical  name 
was  assigned  to  the  undertaltlng  Interna- 
tional Geophysical   Year — 1957-68 

Only  after  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  frightened  Amerlca-ls-superlor- 
in-everythlng  believers  half  out  of  their  wits 
by  hanging  the  first  man-made  moon  In  the 
sky  did  hurt  pride  in  this  country  turn  the 
extra-terrestrial  search  for  knowledge  into  a 
mlUtary-oiiented  race  to  dominate  the 
moon. 

Now  that  Americans  have  landed  on  the 
moon  and  found  how  little  the  moon  means 
to  defense  of  our  earthly  territory  and  how 
seldom  the  multlmllUon-doUar  technology 
that  made  the  moon  landlng.s  possible  can  be 
adapted  to  solution  of  human  problems  here 
at  home,  now  that  thousands  of  engineers 
whose  pay  was  Inflated  by  the  demand  for 
man-carrying  rockets  are  out  of  work  due  to 
collapse  of  exaggerated  claims  for  the  Im- 
portance of  man's  presence  In  space  explora- 
tion vehicles,  attention  Is  returning  to  the 
original  proposition  that  what  we  need  most 
from  the  spaceships  Is  not  reassurances  of 
human  bravery  In  confronting  the  unknown 
but  information  to  help  us  live  In  harmony 
with  our  Immediate  environment. 

It  took  ten  years  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  stunt- 
man  philosophy  to  accept  a  fact  clearly  dem- 
onstrated In  principle  by  the  Tiros  weather- 
observing  satellites  of  Earth  that  relatively 
cheap  robots  could  contribute  to  the  lessen- 
ing of  human  misery  by  looking  at  the  planet 
as  a  whole.  It  took  a  public  battle  between 
former  US  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
and  former  NASA  boss  James  Webb  to  per- 
suade NASA  to  agree  to  a  realistic  test  of 
distant  satellite  capabilities  In  studying 
urban  growth  patterns  analyzing  the  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  networks,  calculat- 
ing food  crop  yields,  detecting  disease  and 
Insect  infestations  of  farm  lands  and  of 
trees  in  city  streets  and  parks,  monitoring 
forest  fires,  measuring  snow  Impounded  by 
the  mountains,  predicting  floods  and  volcanic 
eruptions  and  perhaps  even  earthquakes,  and 
tracing  air  and  water  pollutants  to  their 
sources  It  took  a  Congressional  investigation 
headed  by  Congressman  Joseph  Kartb  of 
Minnesota  to  move  the  promised  test  toward 
reality  Yet  today,  as  General  Electric  builds 
the  first  automatic  satellite  Instrumented 
specifically  to  serve  an  Earth  Resources  Ob- 
servation System  (EROSi.  NASA  officials  are 
trying  hard  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
value  of  whatever  good  eventually  comes 
from  EROS  must  fairly  be  deducted  from  the 
fantastically  extravagant  bill  for  the  man- 
on-the-moon  expeditions 

If  meaningful  priorities  are  ever  to  be 
assigned  to  the  accelerating  movement  to- 
ward Improvement  in  the  quaUty  of  man's 
total  environment.  It  Is  Imperative  to  keep 
the  balance  of  cost  and  benefit  straight  In 
the  public  mind  Although  performance  re- 
mains to  be  measured  against  promise,  and 
there  Is  some  danger  in  expecting  too  much 
too  soon,  the  potential  rewards  of  continuous 
sensing  of  earthly  conditions  by  distant  robot 
observers  Is  Immeasurably  great.  Only  In  the 
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most  remote  AUce-ln-Wonderland  sense  can 

NASA's  emphasis  on  manned  spectaculars  t>e 
said  to  have  Illuminated  the  rich  prospect* 
for  what  rocket  designer  Wernher  von  Braun 
Is  now  belatedly  calling  the  "bread  and 
butter"  aspect  of  exploration  beyond  Earth's 
atmofphere 

The  suggestion  that  Earth  satellites  might 
be  competent  observers  of  the  environment 
first  arose  before  NASA  came  into  existence 
Physicist  S  Pred  Singer,  the  man  who  pre- 
dicted the  presence  of  the  Earth  radiation 
belts  later  discovered  by  James  Van  Allen  of 
loiwa,  described  to  the  scientific  community 
in  1953  an  invention  that  he  dubbed  MOUSE 
(for  minimal  orbital  unmanned  satellite  of 
Earth  i  Singer  said  that  if  the  MOUSE  were 
properly  arrayed  with  photoelectric  cells  and 
put  Into  the  sky.  It  could  radio  back  to  Earth 
a  global  Image  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
tops  of  the  clouds  and  from  Ice  and  snow  on 
the  planet's  surface  In  the  following  year. 
the  late  Harry  Wexler,  chief  scientist  of  the 
US  Weather  Bureau,  proposed  a  more  so- 
phisticated MOUSE  that  would  return  to 
Eiarth  a  T\'  motion  picture  of  the  cloud  tops 
meaningful  enough  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  weather  forecasting 

Six  years  after  that,  the  earliest  research 
model  of  the  Tiros  weather  satellite  that 
Wexler  had  Imagined  was  actually  orbiting 
and  sending  back  unexpectedly  sharp  photo- 
graphs of  Earth's  cloud  cover  Where  breaks 
appeared  In  the  clouds,  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  planet  could  be  seen  In  the  pic- 
tures. This  remarkable  robot  performance 
came  to  University  of  California  (Los  An- 
geles) Geology  Professor  John  Crowell's 
notice  Just  before  one  of  his  favorite  stu- 
dents, Paul  Merlfield.  arrived  for  a  serious 
talk.  Merlfield  had  completed  the  require- 
ments for  a  master's  degree  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  move  on  to  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  to  seek  a  Ph  D  He  needed  a  timely 
pertinent  subject  for  the  doctoral  thesis. 
Had  Crowell  any  provocative  ideas?  Crowell 
popped  one:  "Why  don't  you  try  to  tell  us 
whether  satellite  pictures  like  these  could  be 
used  for  geological  purposes?" 

Merlfield  accepted  Crowell's  question  as  a 
thesis  theme  During  the  next  two  years  he 
dug  for  the  answer  In  1962.  he  sought  ad- 
vice from  Paul  Ijowman.  Jr  another  young 
geologist  he  met  In  Colorado  Lowman  worked 
for  NASA  In  Jobs  Involving  precise  photogra- 
phy. Did  he  have  any  picture  sources  Merl- 
field did  not  know  of  Lowman  did  not,  but 
he  thought  of  a  possible  way  to  create  some 
John  Glenn,  Jr.  had  carried  a  small  hand 
camera  with  him  when  he  made  the  first 
American  orbits  of  the  Earth  in  a  Mercury 
capeule  that  February  Glenn  had  passed  the 
photos  around  afterward  Some  of  them  were 
recognizable  when  matched  against  standard 
maps  In  May.  Scott  Carpenter  was  due  for 
a  three-orbit  trip  like  Glenn's  Lowman 
wrote  a  personal  note  to  Carpenter  Would 
the  astronaut  tie  willing  to  try  some  snap- 
shots of  craters  In  the  southwestern  United 
States?  Carpenter  tried,  but  his  pictures  were 
out  of  focus  Lowman  next  wrote  to  Wally 
Schlrra  In  advance  of  Schlrras  slx-orblt  Mer- 
cury mission  In  October  Schlrra's  pictures 
turned  out  to  be  overexposed  L  Gordon 
Cooper  rode  twenty-two  times  around  the 
planet  In  May  1963  He  returned  twenty-nine 
photos  to  Lowman.  half  of  them  useful,  one 
of  Tibet's  great  plateau  so  stunningly  clear 
that  Lowman  drew  from  It  the  first  map  ever 
derived  from  observations  taken  beyond 
Earth's  atmosphere 

Lowman  continued  to  compile  his  space 
photo  album  throughout  the  voyages  of  the 
two-man  Gemini  spaceships  and  the  three- 
man  Apollos,  adjusting  the  picture-collect- 
ing rate  to  whatever  time  the  astronauts 
could  spare  for  the  aiming  of  their  band-held 
cameras — until  the  voyages  of  Apollo  6  (on 
which  finely  calibrated  photos  were  taken 
automatically)  and  Apollo  9.  when  the  astro- 


nauts snapped  the  lenses  of  three  fixed  cam- 
eras slmuJtaneotisly  when  lnstn»cted  from 
the  Earth  to  do  so. 

NASA  published  an  official  note  on  Low- 
man's  work  In  1964  That  same  ye»r  it  sent 
a  request  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for 
studies  (to  be  jointly  funded  by  NASA  and 
USGS's  parent  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior)  of  the  practical  potential  ol 
then  evolving  instruments  capable  of  sensing 
environmental  conditions  on  both  the  Earth 
and  the  moon. 

The  request  traveled  through  the  then 
Secretary  Udall  to  William  Pecora,  T7SOS  di- 
rector, and  on  to  the  desk  of  William  A. 
Fischer,  a  USGS  veteran  who  had  used  his 
scientific  skills  In  Interpreting  photos  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  n  Since  hU  re- 
turn from  the  Navy  In  1946.  Fischer  had  been 
In  charge  of  a  USGS  program  for  sensing  the 
state  of  the  terrestrial  environment  from 
airplanes  An  especlaJly  effective  tool  in  those 
explorations  had  been  Infrared  (also  called 
•false  Image")  film  developed  by  Kodak  to 
expose  camouflage  during  the  wki. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  this  Issue  of  5 A  Is  an  Instructive  example 
oT  how  Infrared  film  reveals  hidden  realities 
In  the  terrain.  The  photo  shows  part  of  the 
shoreline  o'  Amcbltka  Island,  one  of  the 
Aleutians  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
wsinted  to  test  a  nuclear  bomb  underground 
at  Amchltka  and  needed  to  be  sure  the  ex- 
plosion would  not  trigger  an  earthquake  In 
the  geologically  unstable  neighborhood  Geo- 
tronlcs,  an  aerial  photograph  outfit  based 
in  California,  took  the  cover  picture  of  the 
bomb  site  before  the  explosion  The  con- 
trolling element  In  the  photo  Is  the  broad 
fringe  of  bright  red.  That  fringe  is  the  off- 
shore shelf  of  the  Island  It  Is  red  because 
the  shelf  Is  covered  with  vigorously  growing 
seaweed  The  presence  of  any  llle  is  betrayed 
on  infrared  film  by  the  particular  radiation 
reflected  from  chlorophyll  tf  the  seaweed 
were  dead,  the  chlorophyll  would  be  gone 
and  the  shelf  would  appear  as  gray  or  brown. 
the  color  of  the  barren  Island  Itself  'When 
another  photograph  of  Amchltka.  taken  after 
the  bomb  test.  Included  the  same  red  fringe, 
as  bright  as  before,  its  boundaries  unchanged, 
the  AEC  knew  the  bomb  had  not  disturbed 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Island 

Robert  H  Morris  In  the  Denver  office  of 
USGS.  interpreted  the  Amchltka  photos  for 
AEC  Fellows  of  his  on  USGS's  staff  through- 
out the  country  shared  his  familiarity  with 
the  Infrared  photography  technique  It  was 
hardly  surprising  that  Fischer,  at  the  center 
of  such  activity  In  Washington,  would  fall  to 
enthuse  over  details  of  NASA's  scheme,  which 
called  only  for  observations  from  airplanes 
Fischers  own  group  in  USGS  already  had 
used  Infrared  aerial  photos  to  map  the  oil 
fields  on  Alaska's  North  Slop>e  and  to  find  rich 
diggings  for  uranium  prosjjectors  in  the 
American  West  They  had  also  fiown  heat 
sensors  that  traced  fresh  water  seeping  Into 
the  salt  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  detected  warning  signs 
of  eruption  of  Hawaiian  volcanoes  before  the 
volcanoes  exploded.  Further  plane  flights, 
with  multlspectral  scanners  and  microwave 
radiation  detectors,  would  certainly  be  wel- 
come to  USGS.  but  Fischer  knew  that  It  would 
take  twenty  years  for  aircraft  to  assemble  as 
much  data  as  could  be  acquired  by  a  single 
robot  satellite  in  the  seventeen  days  the  robot 
would  take  to  completely  survey  the  Earth 
from  pole  to  pole;  furthermore,  by  the  end 
of  the  twenty  years  of  plane  observation,  the 
data  acquired  through  most  of  the  observing 
period  would  be  out  of  date 

Fischer  raised  his  voice  In  favor  of  an  un- 
manned satellite  USGS  Director  Pecora  ex- 
pressed his  agreement,  and  Secretary  Udall 
Joined  In  The  paucity  of  subsequent  events 
raised  Udall  s  personal  temperature,  and  in 
1966  he  sent  NASA  a  set  of  specifications  for  a 
satellite  capable  of  observing  the  Earth  from 
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a  (UstAncc  of  500  mUas.  He  propoaed  that  this 
robot  Btaould  trayel  •  polar  orbit  In  order  to 
cover  the  whole  globe,  paaslng  over  any  given 
gvographlcal  point  at  0:30  in  the  morning  of 
every  eighteenth  day 

NASA  objected  that  the  technology  re- 
quired for  such  a  satellite  vae  Just  coming 
over  the  horizon  and  had  not  yet  arrived 
Ddall  appealed  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  appointed  a  special  study 
panel  The  panel  reported  that  NASA  was 
wrong,  that  the  needed  technology  was  avail- 
able, that  It  could  be  provided  cheaply  and 
qulcUy,  and  that  It  should  be  supplied  in 
order  to  loft  the  satellite  In  time  to  make  Ite 
findings  synchronous  with  those  of  the  1970 
census 

NASA  blocked  the  conjunction  with  cen- 
sus data  gathering  by  Insisting  that  its  in- 
struments should  fly  only  In  airplanes  and  In 
manned  spaoeahlps  UdaJl  appealed  to  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  committee  re- 
ferred the  question  to  Congressman  Karth's 
subcommittee,  vrhlch.  after  an  inquiry,  sup- 
ported Udall  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  panel  The  full  House  committee 
offered  to  shift  Items  In  the  NASA  budget  to 
allow  the  buUdlng  and  launching  of  an  un- 
manned satellite  assigned  to  environmental 
observation.  NASA  declined  the  offer,  declar- 
ing that  the  White  House  Budget  Bureau 
would  not  approve  the  erF)endlture.  The 
Budget  Bureau  confirmed  its  disapproval,  but 
attributed  It  to  NASA's  vagueness  In  telling 
what  the  satellite  could  do 

That    was    as    much    public    exposure    as 
NASA  could   afford    When    the    1970   budget 
came  up.   It   Included  specific   provision   for 
a  study   of  an   unmanned   environment-ob- 
serving satellite    The  1971  budget  carried  an 
appropriation  for  the  actual  building  of  the 
robot    Events  then  took  a  somewhat  Ironic 
turn    Merlfleld.  his  Ph  D    thesis  successfully 
completed,   had   returned   to   California   and 
become  a  geological   consultant   to  some   of 
the  aerosptace  giants  there  Among  his  clients 
was  TRW  Systems    It  entered  a  bid  on  the 
satellite    that    MerlOelds    thesis    had    fore- 
shadowed   But  it   lost  the  contract  to  O-E 
If  the  present  production  schedule  holds, 
the  satellite  wUI  be  launched  in  March  1973 
It  will    broadcast   TV  pictures   to   Earth   for 
a  year    The  nature  of  the  pictures  wUl  de- 
pend on  the  number  and  variety  of  experi- 
ments accepted   by   NASA   from  scientists   In 
and  out  of  the  government.  Proposals  must 
be  In  NASA's  hands  by  the  middle  of   this 
month  of  April    At  the  end  of  its  effective 
life,  the  sateUlte  will  be  replaced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  three  progressively  more  sophisti- 
cated robots    At  least  one  of  them  wUl  re- 
cord Its  pictures  on  film  that  will  be  para- 
cbuted    back   to   Earth    periodically    In   cap- 
sules designed  to  be  caught  by  aircraft  pa- 
trolling the  lower  atmosphere    Some  of  the 
photography  will  be  done  in  black  and  white, 
some   In   color,   some    by   passive   microwave 
reflection,    some    by    active    radar    emission 
Multl -spectrum  scanners  will  sample  differ- 
ent wave   lengths   of  light  In  quick  succes- 
sion  and   allow  computers   to  Interpret   the 
resulting  patterns    But  the  Infrared  wUl  re- 
main the  main  light  path  to  environmental 
exploration  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
Infrared   Indicates  life,  directly  through   re- 
flection    from     chlorophyll     and     Indirectly 
through  temperature  differences  arising  from 
the    presence    of    Earth's    llfe-cradllng   sub- 
stance— water    At  first,   the  cost  of   the  ex- 
ploration  will   be  shared   by   NASA   and   In- 
terior.    Gradually,     however.     Interior     will 
shoulder  the  whole  burden  of  designing  and 
building    the    sateUltes;    ultimately,    NASA  s 
only    responsibility    wUl    be    to    rocket    the 
robots  Into  orbtt. 

Interior's  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
the  project  does  not  Imply  an  Intent  to  make 
that  department  the  exclusive  beneficiary  of 
resource  Information  obtained  outside  the 
atmosphere    EROS  is  managed  from  within 


Interior  by  USOS's  WUltam  Plscher.  but  he 
meets  once  a  month  with  NASA  s  Earth  ob- 
servation program  chief.  John  DeNoyer  (a 
former  assistant  director  of  USGSt .  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Agriculture  Depiartment. 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Sur- 
geon General's  office  in  the  Public  Health 
Service 

What  possible  Interest  could  the  Surgeon 
General  have  in  data  relayed  from  an  Earth 
resource  observation  satellite  600  miles  out 
In  space? 

M&lariii  i5  still  a  vicious  scourge  In  many 
places  Malarial  outbreaks  tend  to  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  newly  cleajed  land,  and  new 
clearings  show  up  conspicuously  In  pictures 
taken  at  high  aiutudes 

The  Agriculture  Department's  Involvement 
m  resource  satellite  development  Is  more 
widespread  Sick  citrus  trees  In  California 
and  Florida  have  long  been  spotted  earliest 
from  the  air  Peach  and  p>ecan  pest  have  been 
detected  in  the  same  way.  as  have  leaf  dis- 
eases of  some  vegetables  It  is  believed  that 
if  an  environment-observing  satellite  had 
been  orbiting  at  the  time  the  corn  blight 
struck  the  Midwest  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Infestation  might  have  been  stopped  short 
of  Its  present  disastrous  proportloos.  Tbe 
people  of  Denver  are  now  cooperating  with 
the  Army  in  an  attempt  to  save  their  city's 
150.000  sutely  elm  trees  from  destruction  by 
beetles.  The  method  ag<aln  is  aerial  photog- 
raphy In  Infrared  Ught  A  dead  elm  loses 
Its  normal  color  in  the  infrared,  the  beetles 
lay  their  eggs  only  In  dead  trees:  if  the  dead 
trees  can  be  removed  early  enough,  the 
spread  of  the  beetles  can  be  slowed  or 
stopped 

The  Army  Engineers  are  Interested  In  exer- 
cising control  over  the  behavior  of  the  na- 
tion's watercourses.  Water  shows  up  black 
on  Infrared  film.  Sufficiently  distant  photog- 
raphy can  record  the  ramifications  of  a  flood 
at  crest  with  ease;  potential  disaster  can  be 
minimised  or  prevented  altogether  There 
are  also  smaller  benefits  for  the  engineers- 
such  as  the  unsuspected  Earth  fault  line 
that  appteared  In  one  hlgh-altltude  Infrared 
photo  The  line  Intersected  a  dam  that  Im- 
pounded a  reservoir  The  dam  had  been  leak- 
ing for  some  time,  but  no  one  could  tell 
where  before  the  photo  revealed  the  secret 
Because  of  the  precision  with  which  geo- 
logical structures,  bodies  of  water,  and  vege- 
tation can  be  mapped  at  the  Infrared  end  of 
the  electromagnetic  sp>ectrum.  Infrared 
photos  and  sensors  are  certain  to  become  a 
fundamental  policy-making  tool  for  the  In- 
terior Department  A  single  application  of 
tbe  sensors  alone  has  already  paid  the  cost 
of  many  future  years  of  distant  environment 
exploration.  The  result  of  that  one  employ- 
ment is  a  new  official  appreciation  of  the 
extent  of  geothermal  steam  basins  under- 
lying the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er (see  "Clean  Power  from  Inside  the  Earth.  " 
SR,  E>ec  5.  1970]  Another  sizable  economy 
In  public  affairs  is  expected  to  result  from 
infrared  studies  of  Irrigated  lands  and  graz- 
ing ranges,  both  under  Interior  supervision 
Better  estimates  of  the  worth  of  mining  re- 
serve lea  sea,  tougher  enforcement  of  strip 
mine  restoration  regulations,  stronger  pro- 
tection for  the  national  parks  through  more 
stable  placement  of  parking  lots  for  visitors' 
automobiles,  more  accurate  estimates  of  the 
proper  slse  for  a  given  year's  kill  of  antelope 
or  the  right  length  for  a  particular  duck 
hunting  season — all  these  are  actual  exam- 
ples of  the  gains  Interior  expects  from  In- 
frared exploration. 

The  full  potential  of  distant  sensing  of 
the  environment  reaches  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  any  government  department's  au- 
thority Ultimately,  If  not  Immediately,  the 
White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
Importance  of  the  infrared  spectrum  In  po- 
licing air  and  water  pollution   A  properly  In- 


strumented satellite  of  Earth  can  monitor 
the  formation  of  smog  clouds  and  (because 
the  usual  blackness  of  the  water  on  Infrared 
images  gives  way  to  a  lighter  hue  when  sedi- 
ments are  present)  trace  the  sources  of 
wastes  dumped  Into  streams  and  lakes  and 
even  Into  the  sea  Particular  chemical  pol- 
lutants cannot  yet  be  distinguished,  except 
for  one  type  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  eflluent, 
which    luminesces. 

Just  as  weather  forecasting  Is  now  slowly 
being  perfected  by  analysis  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening beneath  the  clouds  at  the  moment 
when  the  weather  satellites  report  particular 
patterns  In  the  cloud  tops,  so  hundreds  of 
"ground  truth  "  seekers  wUl  have  to  match 
real  conditions  on  Earth's  surface  against 
the  advice  sent  down  by  the  environment  ob- 
servers overhead  "Ground  truth"  Is  a  photo- 
interpreter's  phrase.  Invented  on  the  as- 
sumption that  every  kind  of  rock,  every 
variant  of  soil,  every  family  of  tree  and  vege- 
table and  moss  and  shrub,  has  an  Individual 
signature  exclusively  Its  own  Wheat  signs 
differently  from  barley,  barley  differently 
from  corn,  corn  differently  from  rice.  Rec- 
ognition of  a  signature  will  vary  with  the 
time  of  day.  the  season,  the  amount  of  shad- 
ow, the  angle  of  obaervatlon  But  ooce  the 
Identity  Is  determined,  the  signature  can 
be  picked  surely  out  of  a  multitude  of  other 
signatures,  recorded,  stored,  and  run  through 
computers — all  automatically  A  bank  for 
preservation  of  such  automatically  prepared 
documents  is  to  be  constructed  as  part  of 
the  Earth  Resources  Obeservatlon  System 
Cltlaens  of  Sioux  Palls.  South  Dakota,  have 
chipped  In  to  a  $300,000  kitty  to  purchase 
a  site  for  the  Institution  and  so  assure  their 
neighborhood  a  master  key  to  the  future. 
The  real  estate  will  be  deeded  as  a  gift  to  the 
Interior  Department,  which  will  spend  M  8- 
mllllon  on  the  bank  building  and  supporting 
faculties  Eventually.  60.000  images  will  be 
added  to  the  bank  vaults  every  year  Where 
these  documents  concern  other  countries, 
copies  will  go  to  their  governments  on  re- 
quest under  agreemenu  to  be  negotiated 
preliminary  to  the  United  Nations  symposi- 
um on  the  environment  scheduled  for  Stock- 
holm In  1973  About  three  dozen  nations  have 
expressed  interest  In  signing  up. 

To  guarantee  the  validity  of  the  bank 
vault  contents,  William  Plscher  and  his  staff 
are  now  arranging  for  massive  deposits  of 
"ground  truth  "•  Infrared  photography  mis- 
sions are  scheduled  to  be  flown  by  EROS 
planes  over  designated  areas  of  Arizona, 
Chesapeake  Bay.  California,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  Ever- 
glades, Identical  flights  will  be  made  every 
eighteen  days  In  simulation  of  the  path  fixed 
for  the  first  environment-observing  satellite, 
and  the  particular  signatures  appearing  on 
those  pictures  will  be  checked  against  each 
other  so  that  a  repeatedly  verified  set  of 
signatures  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
satellite  begins  to  return  Its  observations. 

South  Dakota  State  University  's  poised 
for  whatever  consequences  ensue  It  already 
houses  on  its  campus  a  Remote  Sensing  Insti- 
tute, directed  by  Dr  Victor  Mvers  a  pioneer 
In  application  of  infrared  photo  technology 
to  rural  problems  The  Willow  Run  Labora- 
tories of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
been  engaged  In  Infrared  research  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  periodically  play  host 
to  national  and  International  symposia  on 
the  subject  Other  schools  actively  concerned 
with  distant  sensing  of  the  environment  are 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Cornell.  Kan- 
sas. Penn  StAte.  and  Stanford  A  sizable  In- 
dustrial cocnplex  has  sprung  up  In  response 
to  their  intellectual  seeding 

NASA  Is  still  trying  to  annex  remote  en- 
vironment sensing  to  tu  man-ln-space  ex- 
travaganza. Earth  resources  surveys  have 
been  announced  for  the  project  Skylato  The 
special  appeal  of  this  vehicle  will  be  that 
men  will  be  on  hand  to  repair  the  cameras 
and   the  sensors  and   to  ferry  film  back  t4 
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Earth.  But  tbe  Skylab  crews  will  have  many 
simultaneous  Jobs  to  do,  and  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  that  they  will  be  able  to  match 
the  impact  of  repetitive  Imaging  from  the 
BROS  satellite  at  a  distance  that  will  enaMe 
man  to  see  the  forest  In  spite  of  the  trees 
and  to  picture  the  Immensity  of  his  own 
dependence  on  the  life  around  him.  (John 
Lear,  Science  Editor.) 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  nilnois 
(Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding 
me  this  time  and  should  like  to  com- 
ment that  as  a  past  trustee  of  Gal  tech.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  Jet 
Propulsion  LAboratory  work  under  Dr. 
William  Pickering  which  includes  a 
number  of  vital  unmanned  space  pro- 
grams I  served  for  2  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Space  and  Aeronautical 
Sciences  Committee  and  have  served  this 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  NASA 

It  is  with  this  background  and  deep 
interest  that  I  speak  in  support  of  the 
space  shuttle  program  although  I  have 
opposed  other  prop-ams  in  the  past  and 
have  worked  diligently  to  prudently  re- 
duce the  NASA  budget  in  past  years. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  space  shut- 
tle program  is  an  outstanding  one  which 
will  help  to  bring  about  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation,  shared  cost  and  great 
potential  for  advancing  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe 

Mr.  President.  3  months  ago.  I  com- 
mented on  NASA's  continuing  efforts  to 
broaden  cooperative  space  programs  with 
the  western  world  and  to  develop  further 
a  base  for  cooperation  with  tl^ie  Soviet 
Union  Shortly  thereafter,  on  March  26. 
the  January  1971  agreement  between 
NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences was  affirmed  and  went  into  effect 

Under  that  agreement.  NASA  repre- 
sentatives have  consummated  the  first 
exchange  of  lunar  surface  materials  with 
scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  This  oc- 
curred on  June  10.  By  this  exchange, 
each  side  gained  access  to  materials 
characteristic  of  lunar  sites  beyond  those 
which  it  had  been  able  to  visit  and.  at 
no  additional  cost,  each  greatly  expanded 
its  perspective  on  the  moon's  composi- 
tion and  dynamics  I  welcome  this  con- 
crete illustration  of  progress  in  space 
cooperation 

Under  the  January  agreement,  NASA 
and  the  Soviet  Academy  o.'  Sciences  have 
established  a  number  of  Joint  working 
groups  to  develop  further  cooperation  in 
several  areas.  Preliminary  discussions 
are  being  held  dunng  current — June  28- 
July  2 — meetings  of  the  International 
Committee  on  Space  Research — 
COSPAR — in  Seattle.  These  discussions, 
ir  the  fields  of  the  moon  and  the  planets 
and  meteorological  investigations,  antici- 
pate formal  meetings  of  the  Jomt  work- 
ing groups  in  Moscow  in  August.  Other 
Joint  working  groups,  in  space  medicine 
and  in  space  investigations  of  the  natural 
environment,  have  had  preliminary  con- 
tacts already  and  will  be  meeting  for- 
mally in  August  and  October  Their  rec- 
ommendations can  expand  cooperation 
in  meaningful  basic  and  apphed  space 
research  still  further,  through  coordi- 
nated projects  and  carefully  structured, 


highly  detailed  exchanges  of  scientific 
mformation. 

Under  the  earlier  agreement  on  com- 
patible rendezvous  and  docking,  nego- 
tiated last  October,  joint  working  groups 
met  recently  in  Houston.  Some  20  Soviet 
scientists  and  technicians  attended  and 
made  appreciable  progress  with  their 
NASA  counterparts  toward  defining  a 
single  set  of  technical  requirements  for 
compatible  systems  and  operations  to 
permit  docking  of  United  States  and  So- 
viet spacecraft  in  outer  space — whether 
for  missions  of  common  interest  or  for 
emergency  assistance.  Again  I  welcome 
these  developments  and  strongly  urge 
that  the  good  work  which  has  begun,  be 
continued 

In  the  efforts  to  broaden  cooperation 
with  the  Western  World,  progress  has 
also  been  made.  European  sources  have 
funded  studies  of  the  post-ApoUo  space 
transportation  system  so  they  may  gain 
the  knowledge  which  is  prerequisite  to 
mature  consideration  and  possible  com- 
mitment to  important  participation  with 
us.  Some  $6  million  has  been  devoted  to 
this  very  preliminary  work  already.  Euro- 
pean sources  have  fimded  half  a  dozen 
German.  United  Kingdom,  and  French 
aerospace  firms  to  assist  NASA's  prime 
contractors  m  the  studies  of  the  space 
shuttle  which  are  currently  in  progress. 
EXiropean  interests  are  also  carrying  on 
very  useful  studies  of  a  space  tug.  coor- 
dinating effectively  with  NASA  We  can- 
not now  say  what  will  develop  from  these 
studies  and  exchanges,  but  because  of  the 
possibilities  for  substantial  contributions 
to  our  program  at  European  cost,  every 
effort  to  achieve  such  contributions 
should  be  encouraged  and  freely 
explored. 

All  of  these  developments  demon- 
strate not  only  the  benefits  which  can  re- 
sult from  closer  international  coopera- 
tion but  also  to  a  compelling  interest  in 
a  reusable  space  transportation  system 
and  Its  potential  for  future  acuvities  in 
space,  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  other  countries  as  well.  Certainly. 
there  are  and  wUl  be  problems  in  work- 
ing out  the  terms  and  conditions  for  sig- 
i_iflcant  participation  by  other  nations, 
'but  the  clear  advantages  compel  me  to 
urge  that  maximum  efforts  be  extended 
to  bring  these  possibilities  to  fruition. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  also 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  benefit  of 
information  that  I  have  gained  from  E>r 
Pickering  relating  to  what  is  known  as 
the  grand  tour  to  the  outer  planets, 
which  gives  some  concept  of  the  remark- 
able opportunity  we  have  ahead  of  us. 

Hardly  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the 
very  idea  of  flying  men  to  the  Moon  and 
returning  them  safely  to  earth  still 
seemed  a  long  way  from  realization  in 
this  century.  It  was,  m  fact,  the  stuff  of 
science  fiction  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
did  not  have  the  vision  to  foresee  all  that 
we  have  accomplished 

Today,  we  have  already  successfully 
landed  three  teams  of  astronauts  on  tlie 
Moon  who  emplaced  scientific  instru- 
ments for  continued  study  and  returned 
to  earth  with  rock  and  terrain  samples 
of  inestimable  scientific  value. 

We  have  also  flowTi  unmanned,  auto- 
mated spacecraft  to  both  of  our  neighbor 


planets — two  to  Venus  and  three  to  Mars. 
These  missions  gave  us  the  first  close-up 
data  on  the  composition,  temperature, 
and  pressure  of  Venus'  atmosphere,  es- 
tablished the  surface  as  extremely  hot, 
and  observed  the  solar  wind,  dust  parti- 
cles, and  magnetic  fields  in  interplane- 
tary space 

In  1965  and  1969.  our  spacecraft  se- 
cured the  only  photographs  yet  made 
from  the  near-vicinity  of  Mars.  For  the 
first  time,  the  planet  was  revealed  as 
heavily  cratered  in  some  areas,  mysteri- 
ously featureless  in  others,  and  chaot- 
ically jumbled  in  stiU  other  regions.  The 
instrumented  data  verified  that  the 
planet  has  an  extremely  thin  atmosphere 
composed  mostly  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
does  not  protect  the  surface  from  lethal 
solar  radiation  The  south  polar  region 
was  seen  to  be  capped  with  what  is  ap- 
parently frozen  carbon  dioxide  and  there 
was  no  indication  of  either  a  wave  of 
darkening  or  a  definable  set  of  Martian 
canals. 

The  scientific  yield  and  the  high  hu- 
man adventure  made  our  first  decade  in 
space  a  memorable  time  in  our  history. 
During  these  highly  prolific  years,  it  was 
necessarj"  to  work  even  beyond  the  known 
pienphenes  of  scienc*  and  technology. 
Scientists  sensed  an  era  of  dramatic 
abundance  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  and  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Engineers  and  technologists  per- 
formed unheard-of  feats  in  designing 
and  building  equipment  and  space  sys- 
tems that  had  cmlj'  k)een  imagined  in  the 
pages  of  Jules  Verne  and  H.  G.  Wells. 
And — as  so  often  happens  in  periods  of 
deep  national  crisis  and  new  technical 
expansion — the  key  ingredient  necessary 
to  implement  a  widely  proliferating  tech- 
nology was  available:  the  modern,  high- 
speed electronic  computer. 

It  followed  quite  naturally  that  the 
U.S.  space  effort  during  those  turbulent 
years  was  essentially  confined  to  our  own 
scientific  and  industrial  communities 
With  a  sizable  fraction  of  our  national 
resources  committed  to  space  in  what  be- 
came a  contest  for  international  prestige 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  other  nauons  did 
not  actively  participate  in  our  space  pro- 
grams, except  for  laimch  and  facility  as- 
sistance given  to  such  countries  as  Italy, 
France.  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  provided  that — 

Activities  in  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind 

To  this  end.  we  have  generously 
shared  the  planetar>"  data  and  lunar 
samples  we  have  obtained,  with  many 
Nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
NASA's  flight  schedule  through  1974  in- 
cludes several  missions  in  which  we  will 
cooperate  with  Italy.  Canada.  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Now,  we  note  one  of  the 
most  promising  developments  for  inter- 
national scientific  cooperation  and  one 
that  should  go  a  long  way  toward  im- 
plementing the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Space  Act:  the  proposed  grand  tour 
to  the  outer  planets,  now  before  the 
Senate. 

These  intriguing  flights  to  the  little- 
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known  outer  planets  of  our  solar  system 
are  scheduled  for  launch  in  1976,  1977. 
and  1979.  taking  advanUge  of  an  un- 
usual orbital  alinement  Por  the  first 
ume  In  a  muJuplanet  array,  these  mis- 
sions will  use  the  technique  known  as 
gravity  assist,  in  which  a  spacecraft  flies 
near  a  major  outer  planet,  records  data 
on  Its  characteristics  and  properties,  and 
is  then  propelled  on  to  other  planets  by 
the  large  gravitaUonal  field.  This  flight 
pattern  makes  it  possible,  under  certain 
celestial  conditions,  to  visit  all  the  other 
planets  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
would  otherwise  be  required  Jupiter, 
Saturn.  Uranus.  Neptune,  and  Pluto  have 
not  been  so  fortuitously  alined  since 
about  1797  and.  after  1980.  they  will  not 
again  be  until  the  middle  of  the  22d 
century. 

Because  of  the  enormous  potential  for 
scientific  return  from  these  so-called 
grand  tour  missions.  NASA  has  estab- 
lished a  board  of  participating  scientists 
who  will  work  directly  with  the  space 
agency  In  designing  and  securing  data 
from  the  experiments  carried  mto  deep 
solar  space  Represenutives  include  91 
U.8  scienUsts  from  37  institutions  in  18 
Sutes— truly  a  national  eftort.  In  addi- 
tion, and  for  the  first  Ume,  scientists 
from  other  nauons  will  participate  di- 
rectly on  this  board,  fuifllling  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Space  Act  In  Its  broadest 
Interpretation 

Seventeen  distinguished  scientists 
from  10  institutions  in  Canada,  Den- 
mark, E^igland.  France,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  are  currently  listed.  Thus,  we 
will  be  able  to  avaU  ourselves  of  the 
technical  capabilities  of  foreign  scien- 
tists who  are  experts  in  their  flelds  And. 
we  will  demonstrate  on  an  mtemationai 
scale  that  the  US  space  pro-am  Is 
uniquely  open  and  beneficial  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  These  developments  are  grati- 
fying during  an  era  of  global  unrest,  mu- 
tual distrust,  and  worldwide  and  trau- 
matic change 

These  grand  tour  flights  are  probably 
the  best  bargain  our  space  money  could 
buy  during  the  remaining  years  of  this 
century  Each  mission  will  visit  three 
planets  and  several  moons.  The  1976 
and  1977  flights  will  each  travel  to  Jupi- 
ter, then  to  Saturn,  and  end  about  9  years 
later  at  Pluto,  on  the  very  rim  of  the 
solar  system.  Two  flights  launched  In 
1979  will  each  go  to  Jupiter.  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  requlruig  about  the  same  tran- 
sit time  We  are  not  going  to  see  an  op- 
portunity like  this  again  for  more  than 
175  years 

The  potential  scientific  reward  would 
be  inesUmable  Scientists  have  long 
theorized  that  the  riddle  of  the  solar 
system  will  never  be  unscrambled  until 
we  have  had  a  closeup  look  with  auto- 
mated, instrumented  spacecraft  i?t  Jupi- 
ter and  its  mates:  all — except  Pluto- 
low  in  density,  high  m  rotaUor  speed, 
and  covered  by  heavy  atmospheres  con- 
taining hydrogen,  helium,  methane,  and 
ammonia.  We  want  to  learn  about  the 
mysterious  red  spot  below  Jupiter's 
equator,  the  perplexing  abUity  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  to  radiate  more  energy  than 
they  receive  from  the  Sun.  and  the  nature 
of  the  mcomparably  beautiful  rings  of 
Saturn.  The  strange  worlds  of  Uranus 


and  Neptune,  far  out  in  the  cold  depths 
of  the  solar  system,  could  be  probed  at 
close  range  Finally,  the  airless,  forbid- 
ding Pluto  could  be  investigated. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  prospects  is 
that  spacecraft  from  earth  will  prob- 
ably penetrate  the  Interstellar  medium 
for  the  first  time  All  of  our  earlier  in- 
terplanetary observations,  to  the  present, 
have  been  dominated  by  energetic  par- 
ticles flowing  out  from  the  Sun's  corona, 
and  the  ever-present  magnetic  fields 
Now.  we  should  be  able  to  escape  the  re- 
gion of  primary  solar  mfluence  and  meas- 
ure the  galactic  presence,  probably  start- 
ing about  1  billion  miles  out — somewhere 
beyond  Jupiter. 

We  will  be  able  to  read  cosmic  rays 
in  their  pristine  form,  unadulterated  by 
Earth's  atmosphere  or  the  ravages  of 
the  solar  wind  We  can  take  our  first 
look,  in  full  focus,  at  page  one  of  the 
record  of  the  Milky  Way 

The  grand  tour  missions  could  be  set - 
enUflcally  rewarding  in  yet  another  way 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
conditions  under  which  life  could  have 
originated  on  Earth,  some  2  or  3  billion 
years  ago,  rmght  be  repeating  now  at 
Jupiter  or  Saturn  There  is  a  similar 
combination  of  hydrogen,  helium,  am- 
morua,  carbon  compounds,  and  perhaps 
some  form  of  water.  The  grand  tour  in- 
struments could  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
these   processes. 

We  see.  then,  that  the  grand  tour  has 
tremendous  scientific  merit  and  that  it 
would  consutute  a  bold  step  forward  in 
the  field  of  international  cooperation  in 
science  Yet.  there  is  hesitance  in  the 
Senate  to  fund  the  program  so  that  It 
can  make  an  adequate  start  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Of  the  $30  million  requested  by  NASA, 
the  committee  has  recommended  a  66- 
percent  cut.  leaving  but  $10  million  to 
inlUate  a  program  of  such  vast  promise 
If    this    reduced    amount    is    approved 
NASA  will  lose  the  advantages  of  an  or- 
derly program,  the  1976  fiight  would  be 
telescoped    into    1977   scheduling,    con- 
tractual programing  would  be  delayed, 
and   pressure   decisions   would   be  sub- 
sUtuted  for  dehberate  logic  in  planning. 
Is  the  difference  of  $20  million  really 
that  critical?  Even  11  invested  in  other 
more  mundane  projects,  would  the  re- 
turn   be   comparable?    Posterity    might 
well  Judge  against  it 
The  grand  tour  deserves  full  support 
Mr   President,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  Soviet  Salyut  mission.  Today.  June 
29.  1971.  the  three  cosmonauts  in  the  So- 
viet Salyut  space  sution  completed  23 
days  in  weighUess  orbiUl  flight  and  thus 
equaled  the  record  set  by  three  other  So- 
viet cosmonauts  in  June  1970 

From  that  time  on.  they  have  been 
setting  another  record  every  moment 
they  remain  in  space.  If  they  stay  until 
July  4.  the  duration  of  28  days  of  their 
fiight  will  equal  that  planned  for  the  first 
\JS.  experimental  space  sUUon.  Skylab. 
2  years  from  now. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  prose- 
cute exploration  in  space  and  the  devel- 
opment of  speu:e  systems  with  vigor  and 
imagination  The  current  Soviet  launch 
rate  of  spacecraft  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  United  States  and  its  annual  budg- 
et is  greater  than  our  and  Increasing. 


During  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  the 
relative  position  of  the  US.  vis-a-vls  the 
U  SS.R  was  characterized  by  significant 
leads  achieved  by  the  United  States  in 
some  important  areas,  such  as  lunar  ex- 
ploration Now  the  Soviets  are  moving 
rapidly  in  the  critical  area  of  earth  orbi- 
tal fiight  with  the  associated  experiments 
and  systems  dedicated  to  practical  appli- 
cations on  earth. 

The  principal  goal  in  space  flights  like 
Salyut  and  Skylab  is  science  and  appli- 
cations investigations  and  to  learn  in  de- 
tail how  effectively  men  can  work  and 
live  in  the  weightless  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  a  space  station.  Upon  analysis  of 
the  results  of  the  current  mission.  So- 
viet space  planners  will  be  in  possession 
of  information  that  will  not  become 
available  through  US  flight  experi- 
ments untU  1973. 

The  U.S  News  k  World  Report  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  on  June  21, 
1971.  on  the  Soviet  Salyut  mission  I  am 
not  necessarily  willing  to  subscribe  at 
this  time  to  the  speculations  in  that  art- 
icle that  deep-seated  purposes  of  the 
"Space  House  "  are  fundamentally  mili- 
tary in  nature.  But  it  is  certainly  a  view 
that  we  need  to  watch  and  continue  to 
evaluate. 

In  any  case,  it  remains  clear  that  the 
Soviets  are  continuing  resolutely  with 
their  program  of  space  development.  The 
challenge  to  the  Free  World  in  this  new 
and  still  unknown  environment  remains 
great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  corT- 
sent  that  the  article  I  referred  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Sovirr  "Space  House"— Wht? 

One  purpo««  of  Russia's  June  space  spec- 
tacular to  advance  the  Kremlins  military 
ambtuons.  U.S.  won't  match  the  feat  for  two 
more  years. 

Much  of  the  mystery  surrounding  Russia's 
long-range  strategy  in  space  suddenly  evap- 
orated on  June  7  with  the  manning  of  a 
"coemodom" — space    house — atx3ve    earth. 

According  to  Western  experts,  while  the 
U  S  has  concentrated  on  sending  men  to  the 
moon  a  quarter  million  miles  away,  the 
Soviets  have  staked  out  a  region  close  to 
earth  for  military  domination,  tinlike  the 
Oj8.  man-in-space  program,  which  is  clvlllan- 
run.  Russian  space  work  is  done  by  a  branch 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

The  Russian  effort  moved  briskly  ahead 
when  a  three-man  spacecraft,  Soyuz  11, 
docked  with  a  huge  unmanned  ship  called 
"Salute"  that  had  been  orbiting  the  earth 
since  April  19.  The  Soyuz  craft  was  launched 
from  a  Soviet  spaceport  June  fl. 

SCIINTinC    "LABOKATOBT" 

Russian  scientists  hailed  the  two-ship  unit 
as  the  ftrst  earth -orbiting  "laboratory  sta- 
lon" — containing  six  rooms  filled  with  sclen- 
itflc  instniments  and  living  quarters. 

The  26-ton  space  lab  was  operated  by  cos- 
monauts Viktor  Patsayev.  Vladislav  Volkov 
and  Georgl  DobrovoLsky.  Indications  were 
that  other  manned  spacecraft  would  Join 
the  station  later 

The  Russians  say  publicly  that  the  mla- 
*lon  Is  Intended  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  manning  space  labs  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Western  sp«M:e  experts  noted  that  the  Soviet 
ship  Is  performing  such  tasks  as  studying 
geological  and  geographical  objects  on  e*rth 

U.S.  scientists  assert  such  work  is  cloaely 
linked  with  mlllUry  research    They  believe 
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the  station  will  be  used  to  test  the  ability 
of  cosmonauts  and  Instruments  to  observe 
Western  and  Chinese  missile  emplacements 
and   large-scale  movements. 

Some  scientists  also  are  convinced  the 
laboratory  will  help  to  determine  whether 
such  stations  can  Identify — and  possibly  de- 
stroy— U.S.  spacecraft.  These  sources  say  the 
Russians  may  tie  anxious  to  find  ways  to 
neutralize  US  spy  satellites  which  photo- 
graph Soviet  sites  for  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Another  possibility.  American  military  offl- 
cals  report.  Is  that  the  Russians  may  ex- 
periment with  the  use  of  orbiting  missiles 
that  could  be  directed  on  radio  signal  against 
the  U.S. — which  would  be  virtually  defense- 
less against  such  weapons. 

The  U.S.  Is  atKJUt  two  years  behind  the 
Russians  In  space-station  development.  The 
first  such  American  craft,  "Skylab."  is  to  be 
launched  In  1973 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock>.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  case  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondali) 
based  on  two  or  three  scientists  at  the 
most.  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record  a 
number  of  letters  smd  statements  from 
prominent  scientists  throughout  the 
country,  including  two  Nobel  laureates, 
who  support  the  shuttle:  and.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  in  rebuttal  to  the  position  of  Dr. 
Van  AUen  and  Dr.  Gold  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemint  Rzbdttinc  Drs.   Van   Aixen   and 

OOLO 

Mr.  President:  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Mondale,  bases  much  of  his  case 
against  the  shuttle  on  two  letters  he  received 
We  first  saw  those  letters  In  a  news  release 
early  In  June  Then,  a  few  days  ago.  each 
member  of  the  Senate  got  copies,  and  yes- 
terday we  heard  about  them  again  and  they 
were  put  in  the  Record  again  These  letters 
were  received  from  two  scientists:  Dr  James 
Van  Allen  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  whoee 
competence  lies  In  the  area  of  radiation 
fields;  and  Dr  Thomas  Oold  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, an  astronomer.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  both  of  these  scientists  are  ex- 
pressing concern  about  parts  of  the  space 
program  In  which  they  have  no  special  com- 
petence. So,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  take  a  look 
at  what  Is  said  in  these  letters  and  to  com- 
ment on  them. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Van  Allen  says; 

"Advocacy  for  the  space  shuttle  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  Intuitive  belief  that  anything 
that  is  technologically  conceivable  should  be 
done  and  that,  somehow,  the  outcome  will 
Justify  the  effort." 

This  statement  Is  unfounded,  gratuitous 
and  incorrect.  Of  all  the  large  R&D  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  government,  the 
shuttle  is  perhaps  the  least  vulnerable  to 
this  charge  The  shuttle  la  specifically  de- 
signed to  save  money  by  sharply  reducing 
the  costs  of  operation,  and  not  as  technology 

Dr.  Van  Allen  also  demands  that,  "at  some 
level  of  oost  and  resources  In  a  tax-supported 
technological  effort,  responsible  public  policy 
requires  the  demonstration  of  specific  human 
beneat«  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
effort,"'  except,  of  course,  for  his  own  area  of 
Interest  which  cannot  meet  this  stringent 
criterion. 

Well,  the  shuttle  can  meet  this  criterion 
and  give  as  a  bonus  to  Dr.  Van  Allen  all 
the  scientific  payloads  he  can  dream  up,  for 


practically  little  more  than  the  cost  of  off- 
the-shelf  equipment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  recent  Mathematlca 
study,  which  utilizes  severely  conservative 
assumptions,  has  clearly  shown  the  space 
shuttle  to  be  cost  effective  But  In  all  falr- 
neae  to  Dr  Van  Allen,  he  Is  a  physicist  and 
has  probably  not  had  time  to  study  the 
Mathematlca  report.  I  hope  he  will  do  so 
and  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  his  analysis. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  Dr.  Van 
Allen's  views  are  on  this  economic  analysis 
prepared  by  some  of  the  world's  best  pro- 
fessional economists. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  states  that  the  only  two  ob- 
jectives we  should  have  In  space  are  "utili- 
tarian .  .  both  civilian  and  military,  and 
scientific  exploration." 

Let  us  examine  those  objectives.  Spcu^e 
applications  such  as  communications,  navi- 
gation, weather  and  earth  resources  space 
prcgrams  can  be  self-Justifying,  he  says  In 
this  I  agree  with  Dr  Van  Allen  But  even 
here,  the  space  shuttle  can  add  tremendously 
to  our  capability  and  or  the  substantial  re- 
duction of  coets  for  equal  capability  Again. 
I  would  Invite  Dr.  Van  Allen,  or  some  of  his 
economist  colleagues,  to  study  and  comment 
on  this  point. 

And  what  about  the  military?  Has  Dr.  Van 
Allen  given  any  thought  to  the  tremendous 
flexibility  tliat  the  space  shuttle  would  give 
to  our  military  op>eratlons?  I  wonder  If  Dr. 
Van  Allen  has  read  the  testimony  before  our 
Committee  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force?  This  Is  what  Dr 
Seamans  said: 

"Now  let  me  address  the  Air  Force  views 
regarding  development  of  the  sf>ace  trans- 
portation system.  TTie  DOD  supports  Its 
development  If  the  results  of  current  NASA 
phase  B  studies  and  our  own  complementary 
studies  show  that  such  a  system  Is  feasible 
and  can  offer  the  desired  performance  and 
cost  advantages  over  current  systems  Preli- 
minary indications  from  these  studies  are 
that  such  a  system  can  be  developed  If  the 
final  study  results  confirm  this,  and  we  think 
they  will,  the  Air  Force  will  provide  a  strong 
recommendation  that  shuttle  development  be 
authorized.  When  the  operational  system  is 
achieved,  we  would  exp)ect  to  xise  It  to  orbit 
essentially  all  DOD  p>ayloeds  .  ." 
And  also : 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  that  the 
preliminary  study  results  have  been  so  favor- 
able and  that  It  appears  that  both  NASA 
and  DOD  requirements  caji  be  met  with  the 
present,  single  baseline  configuration  for  the 
space  shuttle.  " 

Perhaps  If  Dr.  Van  Allen  studies  that  testi- 
mony, or  discusses  this  matter  with  Dr. 
Seamans,  he  will  understand  why  Dr  Sea- 
mans !s  so  anxious  to  have  the  space  shuttle 
as  the  vehicle  to  launch  virtually  all  mili- 
tary payloads  in  the  late  1970's 

Now  let  us  look  at  Dr  Van  Allen's  second 
objective  for  space:  scientific  exploration.  I, 
too,  am  Interested  In  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  space,  whether  Dr.  Van  Allen  believes 
that  or  not.  But  I  want  to  bring  the  costs  of 
exploration  down  so  that  many  scientists, 
not  Just  the  elite  few  such  as  Dr  Van  Allen, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  their 
experiments  too  Por,  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  if  we  follow  Dr.  Van  Allen's  advise  and 
abandon  the  shuttle,  we  will  be  condemning 
all  young  space  scientists  of  the  future  to 
small  payloads  and  historic  repetitions  of 
the  early  Van  Allen  experiments  For  the  sake 
of  science   I  do  not  want  that  to  happen 

Dr  Van  Allen  states  that  our  anticipated 
payloads  in  orbit  have  been  grossly  over- 
estimated and  that  costs  for  developing  a 
shuttle  system  have  been  substantially  un- 
derestimated Now.  Dr  Van  Alien  is  a  world 
renowned  scientist  and  I'm  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  make  categorical  statements  like 
that  that  he  couldn't  support  But  we  have 
seen  no  supporting  statements  from  I>r.  Van 
Allen.  Again.  I  Invite  Dr.  Van  Allen  to  sub- 


mit to  the  committee,  or  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
the  pubUc,  any  creditable  data  that  he  may 
have  to  support  his  position.  He  would  be 
performing  a  great  service  to  his  country  if 
he  would  do  so 

Dr.  Van  AUen  estimates  that  the  "proper" 
objectives  of  a  space  program  can  be  met 
at  an  annual  level  of  %2  billion.  This,  of 
course,  Implies  that  we  are  going  to  concede 
all  future  manned  space  fiight  to  the  Soviet*, 
abandon  any  cooperative  ventures  with  the 
Soviets  or  anybody  else  and  consciously  rele- 
gate ourselves  to  a  second  or  third  rate  posi- 
tion Eks  far  as  sp>ace  fiight  is  concerned  Do 
we  really  want  to  do  this''  That's  not  what 
I  want,  and  that's  not  what  I  think  the 
American  i)eople  want  and  that's  not  what 
I  think  Dr.  Van  Allen  wants  either 

Turning  to  Dr  Thomas  Gold's  letter.  I  will 
not  comment  at  great  length  except  to  say 
that  Dr.  Gold  seems  to  believe  that  we  can 
gain  advanced  technology  without  going 
through  Intermediate  steps  and  that  the  best 
way  to  advance  booster  technology  Is  t^D  ig- 
nore the  advancements  that  are  available  to 
us  now  and  wait  20  rears  until  something 
better  comes  along  Almost  any  one  can  de- 
tect the  flaw  In  that  argument.  You  don't 
walk  before  you  crawl  and  you  dont  run 
before  you  walk  Technology  comes  In  a 
steady  stream  each  part  building  on  what 
has  come  before  Perhaps  Dr  Gold  has  be- 
come too  concerned  with  the  depth  of  the 
dust  on  the  moon  to  be  concerned  with  such 
simple  truths. 

Dr  Gold  makes  another  curiotu  point.  He 
states  that  the  shuttle  will  have  to  be  used 
until  1990  before  there  is  any  possibility  of 
amortizing  it  Of  course.  It  is  exceedingly 
simple  to  "amortize"  our  current  boosters 
You  simply  write  them  off  at  once  because 
they  are  dumped  in  the  ocean  and  totally 
lost.  At  least  with  the  shuttle — whether  you 
are  talking  about  10  or  100  flights,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  a  period  until  1986 
or  1990  or  2000 — you  are  amortizing  over  a 
finite  numlier  of  uses  which,  by  necessity, 
brings  the  unit  cost  p>er  flight  do'wn  whatever 
accounting  system  you  use 

Dr  Gold  makes  another  point  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  when  he  talks  about  the 
continued  military  requirement  for  expend- 
able military  t>oosters  He  seems  blissfully 
unaware  of  the  testimony  of  Dr  Seamans 
which  I  cited  earlier;  that  is.  the  military 
will  launch  virtually  all  of  its  payloads  with 
the  shuttle.  elUalnating  the  need  for  ex- 
pendable boosters 

Dr  Gold  goes  on  to  say  that  "Our  present 
policy  in  space  should  be  to  concentrate  on 
applications  and  on  genuine  scientific  dis- 
covery". Right.  I  agree  with  Dr  Gold  But 
with  this  proviso  These  goals  should  be  ac- 
complished on  the  best  cost  effective  basis 
we  can  muster.  And  this  basis,  at  the  present 
time,  turns  out  to  be  the  shuttle. 

And  so.  Mr  President.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  this  invitation  and  challenge 
to  Drs  Van  Allen  and  Gold,  and  all  others 
who  aspire  to  solving  our  problems  by  ra- 
tional means  Look  at  the  facts,  study  the 
data,  and  give  us  your  views. 

I  believe  that  a  cost  effective  shuttle  is  our 
stepping  stone  to  the  future,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  continue  to  support  this  vital 
program. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  issue  here  is  a  simple  one,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  want  to  save  money 
ii.  connection  with  our  space  exploration 
programs.  Throughout  the  entire  space 
program,  we  have  heard  talk  about  the 
importance  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
space  missions,  because  once  we  launch 
the  booster  it  is  gone,  and  a  tremendous 
investment  has  been  dissipated  for  that 
one  particular  effort. 

The  whole  objective  over  the  course  of 
time,  for  many  years  now.  has  been  find- 
ing a  method  to  reuse  the  boosters,  and 
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that  Is  the  thing  we  are  directing  our 
efforts  at  now. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Mathematlca  re- 
port shows,  based  on  a  certain  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  entirely  reason- 
able, that  we  could  save  $14  billion  by 
having  a  reusable  system  such  as  is  pro- 
posed here. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reject 
the  Mondale  amendment. 

NO    MOSX    MONXT    ro«    TH«    SPACE    SHUTTl^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
amendment  No  233  to  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill.  The  amendment  would  delete 
further  research  and  development  money 
for  the  space  shuttle,  and  for  the  space 
station 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  the  one 
Senators  Mondale,  Case.  jAvrrs.  and  this 
Senator  offered  last  year  Our  amend- 
ment last  year  failed  by  a  narrow  four- 
vote  margin.  There  Is  ample  reason  for 
last  year's  near-majority  to  become  the 
majority  this  year 

Mr  President  earlier  this  year  I  wrote 
to  George  M  Low,  Actmg  Administrator 
for  NASA,  requestmg  a  concise  justifica- 
tion for  the  space  shuttle  program  My 
letter,  dated  April  7.  1971,  asked  NASA  to 
specify  the  benefits  the  space  shuttle 
would  be  expected  to  provide  I  also  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
program  would  provide  tangible  rewards 
for  the  American  taxpayer 

Mr  Lows  response  to  me,  dated 
April  27.  1971.  was  most  unenllghten- 
Ing — but  quite  revealing  Responding  to 
my  mqury  about  NASA's  Justification  for 
the  program,  here  is  what  he  said: 

Tbe  basic  premise  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  should  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  system  is  that 
the  United  States  should  and  vrlll  continue 
to  have  an  active  space  program  from  now  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  bootstrapping  NASA  Is  saying  that 
we  should  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
new  space  system,  because  we  want  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  this  a  welfare  program  for  the 
aerospace  industry?  Has  aerospace 
spending  become  such  a  sacred  cow. 
have  the  vested  interests  become  so 
firmly  entrenched,  that  holding  NASA  to 
a  $3  billion  annual  budget  has  become 
unthinkable''  For  that,  after  all,  is  all 
we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  do  If  we  do 
not  embark  on  this  tr.ultlbillion-dollar 
boondoggle,  space  spending  can  level  out 
over  the  next  few  years  at  $2  to  $3  billion 
annually  If  we  do  embark  on  this  venture 
estimates  are  that  we  will  be  spending 
in  the  vicinity  of  $7  billion  a  year  on 
NASA  before  the  decade  Is  out. 

NASA's  only  other  preferred  Justifica- 
tion for  the  shuttle  Is  that  it  will  "save 
money  "  But  save  money  from  what?  The 
only  way  we  can  save  money  Is  by  verv 
significantly  Increasing  the  weight  and 
number  of  payloads  we  shoot  mto  earth 
orbit  According  to  a  recent  study  done 
for  NASA  by  Mathematlca.  Inc.  on  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  space  shuttle.  It 
would  take  39  flights  a  year  to  justify  an 
expenditure  of  $12.7  billion  on  the  space 
shuttle 

Naturally,  as  costs  of  the  shuttle  rise. 


so  do  the  number  of  annual  flights  needed 
to  "break  even  '  For  example,  if  the 
shuttle  ends  up  costing  $22.4  billion, 
then,  according  to  Mathematlca,  70 
flights  a  year  would  have  to  be  made  to 
make  the  shuttle  cost  effective, 

Mr.  President,  39  flights  a  year  would 
represent  a  very  substantial  Increase  in 
our  space  activities  And  70  flights  a  year 
would  be  some  three  to  four  times  as 
many  flights  a  year  as  we  are  now  mak- 
ing What  kind  of  activities  could  possi- 
bly Justify  such  an  Increase?  What  would 
we  accomplish  with  39  annual  flights — or 
70 — that  we  are  not  now  doing?  How 
would  such  a  stepped-up  space  program 
Improve  our  life  here  on  earth? 

Mr  President,  these  are  legitimate 
questions.  We  have  the  right — In  fact,  we 
have  the  duty — to  get  answers  to  these 
questions  before  embarking  on  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  program  of  this  magnitude. 
And  such  answers  have  not  been  forth- 
coming Until  they  are.  Congress  should 
provide  no  funds  whatsoever  for  develop- 
ment of  the  space  shuttle. 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  too 
little  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
tangible  benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
American  consumer  from  the  space  pro- 
gram The  long-range  Implications  of  the 
"space  investment "  for  science,  indus- 
try, theology,  and  for  the  human  race 
Itself  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of 
much  postulation.  as  people  try  to  fore- 
see the  inevitable  impact  on  the  future: 
but.  m  the  midst  of  this  speculation,  there 
are  facts  of  practical  applications  already 
In  everyday  life  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Already.  NASA  has  documented  almost 
3.000  new  ideas  that  it  has  passed  on  to 
industry  and  science  through  its  tech- 
nology utilization  program  Most  of  these 
innovations  have  been  available  to 
American  Industry  with  royalty-free  li- 
cense There  have  been  at  least  10  com- 
panies throughout  the  Nation  which  have 
begun  solely  as  a  result  of  spinoff  from 
the  NASA  programs:  dozens  attribute 
major  modifications  of  their  production 
operations  to  space  technology  transfer 

The  accelerated  technological  growth 
in  the  past  13  years  of  the  space  program 
will  continue  to  shower  benefits  upon  all 
facets  of  American  life  Improvements 
that  were  necessary  to  achieve  success  in 
space  will  continue  to  burst  upon  the  ci- 
vilian sphere  as  new  materials,  modifica- 
tions in  existing  products,  and  completely 
new  industrial  processes. 

The  general  manager  of  Douglas  Mis- 
sile and  Space  Systems  In  1968  forecast 
that  the  American  housewife  in  10  years 
would  not  be  using  a  single  mechanical 
device  that  had  not  been  definitely  im- 
proved by  the  mass  of  technology  from 
the  space  program  In  1971.  only  3  years 
after  his  statement,  the  average  Ameri- 
can homemaker  is  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  products  and  materials  which  are  di- 
rect or  Indirect  spinoffs  from  our  Na- 
tions efforts  to  sustain  hfe  In  the  void 
of  space. 

Too  often  these  applications  slip  un- 
noticed Into  dally  American  life,  be- 
cause they  are  Incorporated  gradually 
into  the  mainstream  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. How  many  homemakers  think  of 


the  Titan  missile  when  they  use  pots  and 
pans  lined  with  a  stick-proof  material 
called  Teflon?  Yet.  the  substance  was 
originally  designed  for  use  In  seals  and 
gaskets  early  in  the  missile  program. 

Extremely  hghtweight.  yet  strong, 
ceramic  glass  cooking  ware  has  become  a 
mainstay  In  American  kitchens  In  the 
past  decade.  This  product  brings  the 
consumer  great  savings  In  replacement 
costs  because  of  lUs  durability  and  heat 
resistance.  How  manj-  homemakers  recall 
the  early  research  to  find  a  heat-resis- 
tant shield  for  missile  nose  cones  when 
they  use  Coming  Ware  or  similar  prod- 
ucts? 

Outgrowths  of  the  space  program  have 
had  direct  bearing  on  the  design  of  mod- 
em apphances  An  air  bearing  designed 
for  handling  the  Saturn  V  rocket  has 
been  adapted  to  a  refrigerator  which  can 
be  moved  with  finKertip  force  With  the 
increased  utilization  of  miniaturized  elec- 
tronic components,  from  spacecraft,  TV 
sets,  radios,  and  tape  recorders,  boast  less 
bulk,  longer  life,  and  higher  quality. 
General  Electric 's  Versa  tronlc  oven, 
which  employs  the  space  programs  heat 
pice  principle,  cnn  thaw,  cook,  and  brown 
a  frozen  roast  In  an  amazing  35  min- 
utes— thus  reducing  the  time  necessary 
for  food  preparation,  and  releasing  the 
homemaker  for  other  valuable  acti\1tles. 

Several  producers  of  home  and  Indus- 
trial paints  have  Incorporated  space 
technology  Into  their  processes  to  develop 
a  longer  lasting,  heat-reslstnnt  paint 
which  has  wide  application  in  home  and 
commercial  construction  The  coating 
was  first  developed  at  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  to  protect  spacecraft  ex- 
posed to  ultraviolet  radiation  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Snacecraft  needs  for  longer  lasting. 
more  reliable  and  tinier  batteries  caused 
NASA  to  develop  battery  systems  that 
have  now  found  their  way  to  the  public 
in  power  units  for  compact  hearing  aids, 
power  tools,  and  flashlights  Bl.ick  & 
Decker  Manufacturing  Co  in  Maryland 
has  commercially  marketed  a  battery- 
powered  lawnmower  based  on  battery 
power  technology  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Commercial  uses  of  the  fuel  cell, 
another  space  spinoff,  are  almost  without 
limit. 

Many  practical  applications  of  space 
technology  which  benefit  the  consumer 
are  hidden  In  innovative  Industrial  proc- 
esses A  major  textile  firm  In  South  Caro- 
lina has  adapted  to  the  control  of  its 
many  high-speed  looms  a  digital  com- 
puterized system  that  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  uses  to  check  out  Saturn 
rocket  boosters  before  test-firing  them, 
A  24-ounce,  battery  operated  television 
camera  no  bigger  than  a  king-size  pack 
of  cigarettes,  which  photographed  the 
separation  of  Satum  V  rocket  stages  In 
flight,  sells  in  a  commercial  version  for 
monitoring  Industrial  processes  Builders 
of  giant  rockets  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  In  Alabama  Invented  an 
electromagnetic  hammer  which  causes 
metal  to  flow  like  soft  plastic  and  allows 
one  to  smooth  and  shape  metal  without 
weakening  It  The  new  tool  Is  now  being 
used  in  shipbuilding,  in  the  automobile 
industry,  and  in  aircraft  factories 

The  list  goes  on  and  ca\,  revealing  a 
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wealth  of  tangible  contributions  of  space 
technology. 

A  company  which  supplied  packaged 
food  for  the  Apollo  flights  has  been  en- 
gaged in  aerospace  nutrition  research  for 
both  military  and  civilian  projects.  It  now 
markets  a  low-calone.  high  protein  pro- 
duct which  is  a  direct  offshoot  of  aero- 
space technology- 

A  division  of  United  States  Bedding 
Co,  has  adapted  fiber  glass  tube  cushion 
fillers  used  in  the  spacecraft  to  mattresses 
in  hotels  and  hospitals,  cushions  in  buses, 
and  fillers  for  chairs.  The  new  material  Is 
easier  to  clean  than  existing  fillers  tind  is 
more  easily  sterilized 

Dramatic  advances  have  been  made  in 
safety  related  materials:  Fluorel,  a 
plastic  with  good  fire  retardeni  properties 
is  now  used  in  housing  con.struction  for 
insulation  purposes,  in  shipping  cartons. 
and  for  Insulation  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Luminous  devices  develop- 
ed by  3M  Co  to  assist  in  safe  docking 
of  spacecraft  on  the  "dark  .side"  of  the 
moon  now  are  being  sold  to  airlines  for 
use  on  aircraft  exit  signs  Automobile 
manufacturers  have  recognized  a  possible 
use  of  the  material  around  keyholes,  so 
motorists  would  not  have  to  fumble  at 
night  to  open  car  doors 

Many  consumer  products  such  as  bed- 
spreads, draperies,  curtains,  tablecloths, 
and  pillows  now  contain  a  fiber  which 
was  used  for  its  fire  protection  qualities 
in  outer  layers  of  the  astronauts'  space 
suits. 

Technology  which  developed  to  cope 
with  extreme  temperature  variations  In 
space  has  been  applied  to  the  fabrics  in- 
dustry. An  extremely  lightweight,  com- 
pact blanket  that  fits  into  a  shirt  pocket 
was  developed  from  an  aluminum-coated 
plastic  material  that  was  used  to  make 
echo  balloon  satellites.  The  blanket  re- 
flects a  person's  body  heat  back  to  him. 
One  version  weighs  less  than  2  ounces 
and  sells  for  about  $3. 

From  this  brief  cataloging  of  specific 
transfers  of  space  technology  to  the 
products  and  processes  of  daily  life.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  successful  exploration 
of  space  has  reaped  bonus  benefits — 
ingenius  applications  In  unexpected 
fields,  I  conclude  that  developing  tech- 
nology In  a  specific  area  has  a  mush- 
rooming effect  as  It  infuses  Itself  directly 
and  Indirectly  into  the  fabric  of  our  civil- 
ization. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  total  impact  of  space  exploration  will 
provide  benefits  that  exceed  all  expecta- 
tion, as  Americans  continue  to  make  use 
of  what  they  already  know  The  multiple 
returns  from  the  space  mvestment  are 
already  astounding.  Our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  space  prograun  Insures 
substantial  improvements  In  the  future 
of  the  entire  Nation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  release  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BENxrrra  Prom  Spack 

If  all  goee  according  to  schedule.  Apollo  15 
wtu  be  launched  to  tbe  Moon  July  36.  As  In 


tbe  past  three  successful  lunar  landing  mis- 
sions, this  expedition  Is  expected  to  yield 
valuable  and  unique  scientific  information — 
knowledge  about  our  Moon.  Sun  and  E^rth 
and  how  man  functions  in  strange  environ- 
ments 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  manages  these  mis- 
sions, has  a  broad  responsibility,  which  In- 
cludes developing  the  tools  and  techniques 
for  expanding  our  Itnowledge  of  phenomena 
In  the  atmosphere  and  space 

NASA  s  research  work  In  aeronautics  and 
astronautics  has  revolutionized  such  fields  as 
weather  forecasting  and  communications 
and  promises  even  more  far-ranging  develop- 
ment In  monitoring  the  Earth's  resources. 

Other  fields,  medical  technology  In  par- 
ticular have  benefited  from  space-related 
Investigations. 

AEXONAUTICS 

A  Joint  study  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  NASA  gives  top  priority  to  the 
need  for  reducing  aircraft  noise  and  airport 
area  congestion  NASA  is  currently  working 
on  quieter  Jet  engines.  The  DOT -NASA  study 
asks  a  reduction  of  at  least  ten  decibels  each 
ten  years  until  aircraft  noise  is  suppressed 
Into  community   background   noise 

NASA  hopes  to  find  a  way  to  provide  an 
efTectlve  air  transportation  system  for  trav- 
ellers In  smaJle-r  cities  and  less  densely  pop- 
ulated areas  A  concept  called  the  '  dlal-a- 
plan"  system  makes  use  of  computerized 
routing  and  could  work  somewhat  as  a  cross 
between  an  air  charter  taxi  operation  and 
a  scheduled  air  shuttle 

The  supercritical  wing  is  a  new  airfoil 
shape  that  would  allow  aircraft  of  the  fu- 
ture to  travel  farther  on  less  fuel  Shaped 
almost  the  oppKwlte  from  conventional  wings 
the  supercritical  wing  has  a  relatively  flat 
top  and  a  rounded  bottom  to  delay  the  rise 
in  aerodynamic  drag  until  the  aircraft  Is 
flying  at  a  higher  st>eed 

Borrowing  from  Apollo  technology,  NASA 
will  soon  begin  night  research  to  demonstrate 
that  aircraft  of  the  future  can  be  flown 
by  an  electronic  control  system  like  that  used 
in  s|)aoecraft 

General  aviation  manufacturers  are  usu- 
ally small  comf>ared  to  other  aerospace  manu- 
facturers and  lack  of  the  large  engineering 
staffs  needed  to  adapt  new  technology  rap- 
idly to  their  needs  Realizing  this  problem, 
NASA  contracted  for  approximately  10.000 
aeronautical  documents  to  be  orvanlzed.  cata- 
logued, and  evaluated  MatenaJ  pertinent 
to  the  design  of  light  aircraft  Is  presented 
In  the  form  of  abstracts 

EARTH    HESOtTKCES 

NASA  research  continues  to  contribute  to 
the  Increasingly  Important  field  of  remote 
sensing  of  Earth  resources  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  a  recently  expanded  Airborne  Re- 
search Program  is  to  simulate  over  four  eco- 
logical test  sites  (one  In  Arizona,  two  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area)  as 
closely  as  possible  the  data  output  of  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERTS)    scheduled   for   launch   in    1972. 

The  program  will  provide  government  agen- 
cies and  university  scientists  who  will  analyze 
data  with  experience  in  using  aircraft- 
obtained  data  similar  to  that  which  wUl  be 
obtained  by  ERTS. 

A  cooperative  smog  research  program  In- 
volving space  scientists  and  CiJlfornla  air 
pollution  experts  has  begun.  Plights  will  trace 
the  photochemical  production  of  pollution 
and  their  dispersion  in  the  atmosphere.  Par- 
tlclp^atlon  by  NASA  In  smog  research  Is  the 
result  of  specialized  instrumentation  and  re- 
search techniques  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter. MounUln  View,  Calif.,  originally  de- 
veloped to  explore  the  evolution  of  planetary 
atmospheres  and  for  Investigations  Into  tbe 
origins  of  life. 

With  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  NASA 
is  conducting  a  corn  blight  watch.  Goals  of 


the  project  are  to  monitor  development  and 
spread  of  corn  blight  during  the  growing 
season  across  the  corn  belt  region,  evaluate 
remote  sensing  techniques  in  assessing  levels 
of  infection  In  the  corn  belt:  evaluate  remote 
sensing's  capability  to  assees  the  status  and 
probable  impact  on  corn  blight  and  other 
plant  problems,  and  evaluate  results  for  feas- 
ibility of  application  to  similar  situations  oc- 
curring in  'he  future. 

In  the  Caribbean,  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica has  asked  the  U.S.  to  a&slst  in  survey- 
ing the  Island's  rvatural  resources  A  specially 
instrumented  aircraft  wUI  make  fiights  over 
the  Island  and  its  surrounding  waters  at  var- 
ious altitudes  to  gather  the  data 

In  another  interaational  development. 
Cinada  and  the  US  have  agreed  lo  a  Joint 
program  for  the  use  of  satellites  and  aircraft 
In  surveys  of  the  natural  environment 

Tht  program  will  investigate  remote  sens- 
ing to  monitor  air.  water,  land,  forest,  and 
crop  conditions,  and  the  mapping  of  ice 
movements  and  ocean  currents  in  Canadian 
and  American  waters.  Mapping  of  geologic. 
hydrologlc.  vegetation,  and  sol!  phenomena 
will  also  be  carried  out 

Means  for  detecting  and  determining  the 
size  of  oi;  slicks  with  air-tx)rne  sensing  de- 
vices, and  later,  ;t  appears,  by  sateiiUe,  have 
been  developed  The  sensors  can  detect  and 
distinguish  between  heavy  and  light  crude 
oils  and  light  diesel  oil 

MEDICAL    DrVELOPJtfEirra 

Many  dramatic  developments  in  the  medi- 
cal field  have  had  their  origins  In  aerospace 
research, 

A  NASA  scientist  conducting  basic  re- 
search Into  the  effects  of  space  radiation 
on  body  cells  has  discovered  intercellular 
linkages  that  may  help  in  understanding 
the  behavior  of  certain  types  of  cancer  He 
was  studying  the  effects  of  Ionizing  space 
radiations  In  Interfering  with  normal  cell 
division. 

Doctors  can  watch  a  movie  of  the  beat- 
ing of  a  patient's  diseased  heart — identify- 
ing dead  spots  or  scar  tissue  In  the  heart 
wall,  aneurisms  and  other  malfunctions — 
with  a  computer  method  devised  by  a 
NASA-Stanford  ■University  team 

A  small  analog  computer  that  can  con- 
tinuously monitor  changes  in  a  patient's 
blood  pressure  and  cardiac  output  has  been 
developed  at  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Cen- 
ter, Cleveland 

Scientists  from  the  Stanford  University 
of  Medicine  and  NASA  have  successfully 
used  sonar  to  monitor  a  patient's  heart- 
beat and  blood  circulation  The  studies  can 
be  made  by  a  trained  person  In  the  doctor's 
office  or  at  bedside  m  a  matter  of  minutes. 

A  brain  sensor  and  radio  transmitter  sys- 
tem developed  for  space  medical  research 
with  test  pilots  appears  to  allow  major  im- 
provements in  dlagnoeis  and  treatment  of 
schizophrenic  mental  patients 

The  computer  used  to  enhance  pictures 
radioed  back  from  the  Moon  and  Mars  has 
been  successfully  used  to  analyze  pictures  of 
human  chromosomes  Chromosomes  in  a  hu- 
man blood  cell  have  beer,  analysed  In  three 
minutes  about  one-tenth  the  time  required 
previously 

A  pressure  suit  made  for  test  pilots  saved 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  whose  Internal 
bleeding  could  not  be  slopped  by  established 
procedures. 

OTHEB  riEl-DS 

Early  warnings  from  satellites  are  cred- 
ited with  saving  thousands  of  lives  and 
crops  ESSA  has  estimated  that  50,000  people 
would  have  perished  when  Hurricane  Ca- 
mlUe  hit  the  Gulf  Coast  In  August  1969.  IX 
they  had  not  been  evacuated 

Techniques  developed  In  the  space  pro- 
gram to  separate  chemical  fuels  in  NASA 
boosters  are  now  being  adapted  to  separate 
oil  from  our  natiiral  waters  to  reduce  pollu- 
tlon. 
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Work  done  in  developing  high  perTorm*nce 
In  rocket  engines  has  been  adapted  for  use 
In  reducing  industrial  pollution 

An  entire  Industry  has  grown  out  of  re- 
search and  development  In  ccnununlcAtlons 
satellites.  Progress  In  this  field  has  reduced 
the  coat  of  a  single  telephone  channel  across 
the  ocean  from  116.000  to  about  tflOO 

The  computer  industry,  stimulated  and 
accelerated  by  space  research  requirements. 
has  grown  to  an  M  billion  a  year  Industry 
employing  800.000  people 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
Brock  >  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MONDAX£  Mr  President,  if  the 
issue  IS  cost,  the  space  shuttle  should  be 
defeated  unanimously  today.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  has  stated: 

It  is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tions by  themselves  are  insufficient  to  Justify 
the  coat  of  developing  the  shuttle 

An  Air  Force  funded  study  by  the  pres- 
tigious Rand  Corp  concludes  that  the 
shuttle  could  not  be  Justified  on  grounds 
of  cost.  The  only  argument  used  to  justi- 
fy the  shuttle  on  the  basis  of  cost  is  the 
so-called  Mathematlca  study  which  as- 
sumes that  although  in  their  peak  year 
of  1969.  NASA  launched  only  11.400 
pounds  in  science  and  applications  pay- 
loads  and  370,000  pounds  for  four  Apollo 
flights,  that  there  will  be  2.600,000 
pounds  of  payload  launched  by  the 
shuttle  each  year:  based  on  that  absurb 
estimate.  Mathematica  concludes  that  a 
shuttle  becomes  cost  eflective. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  basis  for  any 
such  extravagant  expectation.  It  con- 
jures up  the  view  expressed  this  morning 
by  Dr   OT^eary  that — 

One  can  Imagine  having  a  requirement  of 
nearly  empty  shuttle  Oigbts — elttier  that  or 
having  elephants  as  experimental  animals  In 
space,  going  back  to  the  vacuum  tube  from 
the  transistor,  using  lecMl  for  casings  and 
last  but  not  least  having  weekly  manned 
extravaganzas  with  multiple  linkups  and 
glob.-\l  surveillances  Twenty  tons  per  week  Is 
a  lot  of  stulT 

The  shuttle  and  statement  will  require 
an  enormous,  wasteful,  and  useless  in- 
vestment— the  lUces  of  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  the  nearly  7  years  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  this  Investment  which 
will  put  the  valid  and  necessary  part  of 
the  space  program  in  jeopardy 

When  the  American  public  realizes 
that  we  are  trying  to  authorize  a  space 
shuttle  and  ^ace  station  program  that 
will  cost  $20  to  $25  billion,  they  will  begin 
to  lose  faith  in  the  entire  program — that 
part  of  the  space  program  which  is  so 
vital  and  which  we  need  in  the  United 
Statee. 

I  am  pro-space,  but  I  am  not  pro- 
space  waste  This  is  a  wasteful  project 
that  will  cost  us  $20  to  $25  billion  at 
least,  before  we  complete  development  6i 
the  shuttle  and  the  space  station. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr    CANNON    Mr   President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  fMr. 
Brock  I.  One  minute  remains  to  each 
side  before  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmirk*  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  742. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  742)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Brock  ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  vote  on  the  Proxmlre- 
Mathias  amendment  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 742. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU.  

Mr  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
m  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Buckley  ) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr  HtntPHHEY',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr  McGovern). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
EAGLrroN ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<  Mr  Harris)  ,  smd  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr   Eacliton)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  i  are  absent  on  offlclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SaxbD 
is  detained  on  oCQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt >  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  of  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  annoimced — 
yeas  24,  nays  63,  as  follows: 


(No  128  Leg] 

TKAS— 34 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

^iibrl«ht 

Mathias 

Roth 

Oravel 

Uondale 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NAYS— 83 

WlUlams 

Atken 

Domlnick 

Miller 

AUen 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Allott 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Pannin 

Pastors 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Beau 

Oambrell 

PeU 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Bentsen 

omnn 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Oumey 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Rmlth 

Brock 

HoUlDgs 

Sptu-kman 

Burdlck 

Hniaka 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan.  N  C 

Symington 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Taft 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

TTiunnond 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McOee 

Welcker 

Dole 

Uclntyre 

Young 

PRESENT   AND   OIVINO   A    LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCEI>— 1 
Mansfield,  for. 


NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Eastland  Metcalf 

Harris  Mundt 

Humphrey  Prouty 

McOovem  Sax  be 


Bellmon 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Eagleton 

So  Mr.  Proxmirz's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDE21.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  Lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 742. 

The  joint  resolution  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it 
pass?  (Putting  the  question] 

So  the  Joint  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  742 — was  passed. 


NATIONAL  AEitONAUnCS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7109)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  )  Piu^uant  to  the  previous  order 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
amendment  No  233  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalb). 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yea-s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  P-iESEDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT  (after  having  voted  In  the 
afRrm-itive) .  Mr  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  Having 
previously  voted  "yea,"  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) .  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Harris)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
Is  detained  on  oflScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  Mundt)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has  laeen  previously 
announced 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  64.  as  follows: 

jNo.  129  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


Bayh 

Javlts 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Case 

Miller 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

WUUams 

Hart 

Nelson 

Hughes 

Pastore 

NAYS— 64 

Aiken 

Chiles 

Ooldwater 

Allen 

Cook 

Orlftin 

Allott 

Cooper 

Oumey 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Baker 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Beall 

Curtis 

Haineld 

Bennett 

Dole 

Holllngs 

Bentsen 

Domlnick 

Hruaka 

Bible 

Ellender 

Inouye 

Bogsrs 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Brock 

Fannin 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Pong 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cannon 

Oambrell 

Long 

«-os»  O  -  T»     p 

t.  17  -  63 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McCleUan 

McOec 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

Packwood 

Pearson 


Percy 
Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 


Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


PRESENT    AND   GIVINO    A   LIVE    PAIR,    AS 
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Taft,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 


Bellmon 

Oravel 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Harris 

Prouty 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  MojTOALEs  amendment  iNo. 
233)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMrNT    NO.    223 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  223.  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  The  time  allotted  will  t>€  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

The  amendment  will  be  staled 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  require  that  all  materials  or  other  prod- 
ucts ( 1 )  purchtaed  by  the  Government  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (2  i 
purchased  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  CJov- 
ernmeni  or  otherwise,  with  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  (3)  purchased 
by  any  person  coiiiractlng  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  performance  of  any  function 
authorized  by  this  Act.  shall  be.  or  be  com- 
posed of,  recycled  materials  In  such  per 
centum  as  is  required  by  order  of.  or  under 
regulations  prescribed  by,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  The  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space*  Admin- 
istration shall  require  that  any  contract 
Invitation  for  bids,  or  purchase  order  issued 
or  executed  for  the  procurement  or  produc- 
tion of  such  materials  or  products  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  percentages  of  recycled  mate- 
rials as  are  required  by  the  appropriate  de- 
termination of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section 

(b)  Before  expending  or  contracting  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  purchase 
or  production  of  materials  or  products,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  ( 1  i  submit 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environment  a: 
Protection  Agency,  an  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  each  such  product  or  mate- 
rial to  be  purchased  or  produced,  and  i2i 
request  that  Administrator  t<i  issue  an  order 
determining  the  percentage  of  each  such 
product  or  material  which  could  feasibly 
and  economically  be  required  lo  consist  of 
or  be  composed  of  recycled  material. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may.  in  lieu  of 
the  proceedings  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  provide  by  regulation  for  a 
particular  per  centum  of  recycled  material 
to  be  Included  in  the  procurement  or  produc- 
tion of  a  particular  prtxluct  or  material. 

(d)  For  the  ptirpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "recycled  material  '  means  any  ma- 
terial, including  but  not  limited  to  paper. 
rubber,  steel,  or  any  other  metal  or  glass 
which  has  previously  been  used  m  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  and  such 
term   includes   both    consumer    scrap    origi- 


nating from  objects  prevlotisly  sold  u-  the 
consuming  public,  and  production  scrap  orig- 
inating from  the  production  of  goods  sold 
or  to  l>e  sold  to  the  consuming  public  How- 
ever, such  term  does  not  include  home  scrap 
or  residue  generated  In  the  production  of  the 
basic  material  used  in  the  production  of  such 
goods. 

Mr  JAVITS   I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  veas  and  navs  on  final  passage  of  Uie 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  'Mr. 
Tunney  '  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment  there  be  inserted  subsec- 
tion tei.  reading  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be- 
come eSective  four  months  after  enactment 
of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk'' 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
.Tientary  inouir>' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Brock  '    The  Senator  will  .^tate  it 

Mr  JAVITS  Do  I  reouire  unanimous 
consent  for  the  modification'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Yes 

Mr  JA\T:7^  I  send  the  modification  tc. 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modiflration 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rrad  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  after  line  19,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section  (e)  : 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  four  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  I  have  agreed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
with  the  gracious  con.sent  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  thL';  matter  will  be 
subjected  to  heanng:  and  as  soon  as  I 
am  through  presenting  what  I  would 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate.  I  expect  to 
withdraw  the  amendment 

Before  I  do  that  let  me  inform  the 
Senate  that  this  is  a  critically  important 
question  of  recycling  raw  materials 
for  all  governmental  procurement  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  It  has  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  the  ecology,  be- 
cause many  of  our  materials  are  waste 
materials,  and  it  has  a  tremendous  bear- 
ing upon  the  economy  of  our  countrv- 

It  is  well  known  that  we  are  altogether 
too  profligate  in  this  country,  and  we 
simply  have  to  leam  the  hard  way  that 
everythmg  we  have  is  usable  and  should 
and  must  be  used.  and.  if  feasible,  re- 
used. 
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Mr  President.  It  is  In  that  Interest 
mat.  together  with  15  cosponsors — 
Senators  Bayh.  Hattteld,  Httmphrby. 
KiJTNSDT.  Mathias.  McOovmw.  Moss. 
PlARSON,  Pkrcy,  Proxmikx.  Rajtoolph, 
Tait.  Towib.  Tunnkt,  Schwctkkr.  and 
Wkickir — I  have  introduced  a  series  of 
bills  which  cover  all  the  major  Federal 
procurement  areas,  and  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose amendments,  as  we  go  along,  to 
those  where  new  authorizations  come  up. 
as  with  respect  to  NASA. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVrrS  I  yield. 
.Mr  CANNON  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  Resources  Recovery  Act  of 
1970.  which  Is  Public  Law  91-512  Under 
that  act.  studies  are  required  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  deter- 
mine ways  In  which  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process  can  be  used  appropriately 
to  encourage  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rial. EPA  is  in  the  process  of  conducting 
that  study  at  the  present  time  but  has 
not  completed  this  study 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  We  were  well  aware  of  that  In  our 
studies  which  led  up  to  this  bill  But  our 
thought  w£is.  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  problems  I  have  named,  to  at  least 
give  the  responsibility  to  EPA  to  establish 
definitively  some  proportion  of  recycled 
material,  thereby  leapfrogging  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  are  going  to  report  and 
when  they  are  going  to  report,  and  to 
determme  what,  in  particular  procure- 
ment activities,  can  be  recycled  So  this 
is  a  definitive  proposal  We  awe  learning 
the  hard  way  that  studies,  which  are  very 
desirable — and  which  I  have  had  In  many 
cases — should  not  be  permitted  to  block, 
when  we  can  find  a  feasible  wny  to  do 
it,  essential  and  desirable  reforms.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  this  is  an  essen- 
tial and  desirable  reform. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  recycled 
materials  which  are  called  for  in  the 
various  amendments  I  have  introduced 
as  bills  deal  with  paper,  rubber,  steel,  or 
any  other  metal  glass  or  material  which 
has  been  used  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  including  both  consumer 
scrap  originating  from  objects  previously 
sold  to  the  consuming  public  and  produc- 
tion scrap  originating  from  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  sold  to  the  consuming 
public,  but  excluding  home  scrap  left- 
over in  the  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial Itself. 

The  imnortant  point  to  be  emphasized, 
and  the  thing  I  am  trying  very  hard  to 
zero  us  in  on.  is  the  economic  essentiality 
as  well  as  the  ecological  essentiality  of 
embarking  upon  the  recycling  of  mate- 
rials in  a  major  way.  using  Government 
procurement,  which  represents,  in 
round  figures,  something  in  the  area  of 
10  percent  of  our  actual  production  and. 
when  we  add  the  States  and  cities,  per- 
haps as  much  as  20  percent  in  this  coun- 
try, in  order  to  inaugurate  this  really  new 
aspect  m  American  production  life 

Mr  President,  I  talked  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson i.  who  has 
advised  me  that  the  committee  will  give 
me  a  hearing  on  this  matter,  which 
I    shall    seek    from    other    committees 


similarly  situated,  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  hearing  from  him  In  this 
respect. 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  there  will  be  hearings  an  this  mat- 
ter, 

Mr  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  welcome  the  fact  that  Smator  Can- 
non, who  is  very  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  and  is  very  conscious  of  the  need 
for  and  is  quite  sympathetic  to  recycling 
materials,  probably  will  be  the  Senator 
who  will  be  able  to  preside  at  that  hear- 
ing 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  I  find  myself  in  the  very 
diflDcult  position  of  arguing  against  the 
utilization  of  recycled  material — a  con- 
cept of  which  I  and  most  others  approve 
However,  I  must  oppose  this  amendment 
at  this  time  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  matter:  there  Is  no  experi- 
ence to  draw  upon.  NASA  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
it  upon  Its  contracting  procedures:  there 
has  been  no  administrative  apparatus  es- 
tablished by  either  NASA  or  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  processing 
the  policy  of  the  amendment:  no  Infor- 
mation Is  available  on  the  cost  of  putting 
the  policy  into  effect,  including  the  cost 
required  to  administer  its  provisions;  and 
the  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  bring 
all  contracting  by  NASA,  which  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  dally  basis,  to  a  screeching 
halt.  I  agree  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  a  laudable  one.  but  I  be- 
lieve that  detailed  hearings  are  necessary 
before  Implementing  such  legislation  and 
it  should  be  worked  out  so  that  the  policy 
could  be  implemented  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis  and  not  agency  by  agency. 

Mr  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  received  a  letter  from 
NASA  commenting  on  amendment  No. 
223.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  the  letter  be  p'inted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  NASA  recommends 
against  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  at  this  time  and  also  points 
out  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  now  studying  means  by  which 
the  Federal  procurement  process  can  be 
used  appropriately  to  encourage  the  use 
of  recycled  material.  Inasmuch  as  these 
studies  have  not  been  completed,  as  well 
as  for  other  reasons,  EPA  is  recommend- 
ing against  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  at  this  time. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  must 
oppose  amendment  No.  223  to  H.R  7109 
and  urge  that  it  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  certainly  is  very  worthwhile 
I  support  the  objective  of  it.  and  I  am 
sure  that  NASA  does,  as  they  pomt  out 
in  their  letter  But  there  are  some  difQ- 
culties.  We  need  to  have  the  studv  made 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  by 
EPA.  They  are  in  the  process  of  conduct- 
ing a  study  to  see  what  materials  can  be 
recycled  and  used. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  assured  the  Senator  from 


New  York  that  we  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposed  amendment  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  are  anxious  to  find  some  method 
of  recycling  and  reusing  every  possible 
scrap  of  material  that  can  be  recycled 
and  reused  But.  at  the  same  time,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  study  has  not 
been  concluded,  regretfully.  I  would  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

EXHTBTt    I 
NATIONiO.   ACBONAUTICS   AMD 

SPACS  ACIilNISTlATION 

Washington.  DC,  June  25,  1S71. 
Hon.  Clikton  P   Andkeson. 
Chairman.  Committee  an  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science*.  U.S  Senate.  Washington. 
DC 
DtJLM.  Mb.  Chaxbman     This  Is  In  re»pona«  to 
your   request   for   NA,SA't   views   on   Amend- 
mant  No   233  to  H.K   7108.  tlie  1^  1972  NASA 
Auttiorlzatlon  BUI. 

Amendment  No  223.  If  enacted,  would  add 
a  new  Section  9  to  H.R,  7109  which  would 
require  that  all  materials  or  other  products 
purchased  by  NASA  or  a  NASA  contractor  for 
NASA  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  NASA  Authonzatlon  Act.  1972.  shall  be 
composed  of  recycled  materials  in  such  per- 
centum  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  thereafter  specified  In  the  pro- 
curement contract 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  may  determine  the  percentum  of  re- 
cycled materials  required  by  general  regula- 
tion or  by  Individual  order  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  based  upon  an 
estimate  by  the  NASA  Administrator  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  each  product  or  mate- 
rial to  be  purchased  or  produced 

Recycled  material  Is  defined  as  virtually 
any  material  which  haa  previously  been  used 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  oth- 
er than  "hofne  scrmp  " 

NASA  supports  the  objectives  of  encourag- 
ing the  maximum  appropriate  use  of  recycled 
material  We  note,  for  example,  that  the 
President.  In  his  February  8.  1971,  message  to 
the  Congress,  recognised  the  need  to  reverse 
the  decline  of  the  reprocessing  of  paper, 
which  accounts  for  about  half  of  all  munic- 
ipal solid  waste 

We  understand  that  studies  required  by 
the  Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  P.L.  91- 
512.  are  now  being  conducted  by  the  EPA 
to  determine  ways  In  which  the  federal 
procurement  process  can  be  used  appropri- 
ately to  encourage  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials. We  understand  further  tJbat  these 
studies  have  not  been  completed  and  that 
for  this  and  other  reasons.  BPA  Is  recom- 
mending against  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  appear  to  cause  significant  delays 
in  the  NASA  pr(x;urement  process  and  a 
substantial  administrative  burden 

As  you  know.  NASA  Is  primarily  a  research 
and  development  agency  and  our  procure- 
ments Involve  highly  complex  research  and 
development  activities  R&D  contracting 
makes  up  a  very  signlflc&nt  part  of  our 
operations,  accounting  for  more  than  two 
dollars  out  of  every  three  In  our  budget  In 
filling  the  highly  complex  scientific,  tech- 
nical and  other  needs  of  the  aerospace  f«"o- 
gram.  many  of  our  requirements  are  pushing 
the  state-of-the-art  and  often  are  for  one 
of  a  kind  Production,  as  normally  under- 
stood. Is  Infrequently  encountered  in  NASA. 
Thus.  NASA's  procurement  operation  Is  uni- 
que In  that  It  Is  almost  entirely  oriented  to- 
ward support  of  research  and  development 
efforts 

Accordingly,  many  Items  purchased  by 
NASA  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  appear  en  any  list  of  gen- 
erally purchased  producu  with  respect  to 
whicii  the  Ailminlstrator  of  EPA  could  make 
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blanket  determinations  by  regulation  under 
subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
Hence,  a  significant  number  of  Items  could 
be  purchased  by  NASA  only  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  had  made  individual 
determinations. 

Assuming  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
could  present  to  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 
as  part  of  a  request  for  a  determination, 
meaningful  estimates  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  each  product  or  material  to  be 
purchased  or  produced — and  as  pointed  out 
below  this  could  be  extremely  dlfScult  as  a 
practical  matter — the  time  consumed  by 
NASA  In  making  the  estimates  and  pre- 
paring the  request,  and  by  EIPA  In  arriving 
at  a  deternrUnation  could  easily  amount  to 
a  delay  of  months  In  the  procurement  proc- 
ess Because  the  amendment  relates  to  all 
materials  or  products  purchased,  it  app>ears 
that  determinations  would  l>e  required  with 
respect  to  the  myriad  of  components  consti- 
tuting the  complex  Items  purchased  by  NASA 
and  Its  prime  contractors  and  their  subcon- 
tractors and  vendors.  If  the  provision  were 
to  be  so  Interpreted,  the  time  delays  could 
be  very  considerable. 

Moreover,  in  a  research  and  development 
context,  it  may  be  extremely  dlfBcuIt  to  esti- 
mate the  nature  and  quantity  of  each  prod- 
uct of  material  prior  to  contract,  as  would 
be  required  by  the  amendment  Prior  esti- 
mates are  required  because  HI'A's  determina- 
tion of  the  percentum  of  recycled  material 
to  t>e  used  Is  to  be  included  In,  and  be  a 
requirement  of,  the  contract. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  because 
NASA  believes  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  approached  on  a  government -wide  basis 
Instead  of  piecemeal.  NASA  recommends 
against  enactment  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment 

The  Oftlce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorci  M    Low. 
(For  James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator) . 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  the  hearings  would  disclose  the  ca- 
pability of  acting  definitively  on  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  rather  than  awaiting 
the  study;  because  I  think  we  can  have 
the  best  evidence  which  would  come  out 
of  the  study  In  respect  of  each  of  these 
major  procurement  areas,  as  we  would 
in  NASA.  I  am  content  that  there  will 
be  hearings,  and  that  the  matter  will  be 
considered,  because  I  believe  it  deserves 
high  national  priority. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  no 
amendment  is  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened   with   considerable   interest   to 


the  debate  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  days  over  the  fiscal  author- 
ization for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  There  are  two 
main  points  to  this  discussion  which 
have  been  mentioned  before,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  important  enough  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  again. 

The  first  is  that  the  contmuation  of 
the  space  program  is  essential  to  this 
country's  cont'nued  technological  de- 
velopment. Second,  tlie  type  of  program 
being  developed  by  NASA  would  provide 
for  the  greatest  utilization  of  the  funds 
we  authorize. 

In  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  point  was  dra- 
matically made  that  many  of  the  same 
men  who  were  able  to  put  Americans 
on  the  moon  are  now  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment or  have  been  forced  to  find 
employment  in  the  type  of  positions  that 
do  not  fully  utilize  the  highly  technical 
training  and  skills  they  have  acquired. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
those  men  who  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  technolog- 
ically oriented  industries  in  this  coun- 
try. Regardle,ss  of  the  motives  behind 
such  an  action,  the  result  is  the  same 
We  are  literally  cutting  off  our  techno- 
logical right  arm  Those  who  contmually 
oppose  these  projects,  those  who  say 
the  projects  of  NASA  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  people,  those  who  say  that  the 
funds  could  be  put  to  better  use  m  other 
areas,  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  this 
country-  has  been  able  to  achieve  what  it 
has  only  because  it  has  been  a  leader 
in  developing  new  and  revoIutionar>' 
technology  Policies  of  reducing  techno- 
logical programs  will  discourage  the  en- 
try Into  scientific  and  technological  fields 
of  a  new  generation  Already  the  num- 
ber of  college  students  entering  the  sci- 
ences has  decreased  markedly  We  face 
the  distinct  possibility  that  this  coun- 
try will  soon  be  confronted  by  a  situa- 
tion of  not  havmg  the  necessary  tech- 
nical capability  to  meet  world  competi- 
tion We  could  esisily  become  dependent 
on  the  advances  and  discoveries  made  by 
other  countries,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  SST. 

Mr  President,  let  me  also  say  that 
while  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
would  cripple  our  space  effort  by  reduc- 
ing the  funds  to  an  unworkable  level,  I 
can  agree  with  them  that  dunng  a  time 
when  we  are  confronted  by  increasing 
demands  for  funds  we  should  develop 
those  programs  that  will  pro\nde  the 
greatest  possible  utilization  of  available 
money.  After  reviewing  the  situation  very 
carefully.  I  believe  the  space  shuttle  is 
just  such  a  program  It  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  a  reusable  system  will  make 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  payload  launch 
costs  from  the  current  $1,000  per  pound 
to  $100  per  pound  With  the  space  .shuttle 
system  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
overall  cost  currently  incurred  by  the 
present  expendable  system  by  nearly  one- 
half.  Adapting  the  shuttle  concept  would 
mean  that  the  costs  of  space  launches 
would  be  reduced  from  $13  billion  to  $5.5 
billion,  and  it  would  further  reduce  the 
payload  costs  from  $40  bUlion  to  $26 
biUlon. 

Overall,  the  space  shuttle  can  be  devel- 


oped for  approximately  $12.8  bUlion, 
most  of  which  can  be  reclaimed  through 
the  savings  which  will  result  from  greater 
utilization  of  the  existing  satellites  and 
the  components  of  the  space  shuttle.  No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary  to  write  off  as 
lost  those  unmanned  satellites  which  fall 
to  function  correctly  Tlvrough  the  use  of 
the  space  shuttle,  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
trieve th;m.  repair,  and  then  return  them 
to  useful  service. 

It  should  £ilso  be  mentioned  that  the 
space  shuttle  will  not  be  used  exclusively 
for  NASA,  but  rather  will  become  a 
launching  pad  for  all  of  this  Nation's 
payloads — science,  applications,  naviga- 
tion, communications,  earth  resources, 
manned.  unmanned,  civilian  and 
militarj'. 

There  are  numerous  other  advantages 
to  the  program,  but  I  believe  the  Senate 
has  been  given  ample  evidence  that  the 
continued  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  s\'stem  will  result  in  a  substantial 
savings  for  the  countr>'  as  it  contmues  its 
space  exploration  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wi.se  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
space  program  No  longer  do  we  read  in 
the  United  States  of  thousands  and 
thousands  being  killed  m  natural  dis- 
asters resulting  from  hurricanes  or  other 
killer  storms  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  abilitj'  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
track  the  path  of  the  storm  and  forewarn 
the  residents  of  oncoming  danger.  Me- 
teorological satellites  have  made  this 
type  of  accurate  weather  forecasting 
possible  The  tvpe  of  coordmated  weather 
predictions  that  can  result  from  a  series 
of  these  satellites  can  and  I  am  certain 
will,  result  in  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  and  an  untold  number  of  lives 
.■^aved 

Transatlantic  communications  have 
undergone  the  .same  tvpe  of  development, 
making  it  possible  for  people  the  world 
over  to  communicate  not  only  through 
increasing'v  effective  channels  but  also 
with  considerably  reduced  rates.  The 
benefits  that  result  from  this  type  of 
communication  are  self-evident 

The  list  of  spin-off  developments  goes 
on  and  on.  It  includes  accurate  studies  of 
our  environment  and  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  it  It  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  computers,  food  production,  and 
an  increasingly  detailed  understanding 
of  our  bodies  and  what  can  be  done  to 
maintain  our  health  and  well-being 

So,  Mr  President,  after  considering 
all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
important  question.  I  beheve  it  is  m  the 
best  interests  of  this  countn.-  to  accept 
the  challenge  held  out  by  space  explora- 
tion. 

My  feelings  can  best  be  summed  Up  in 
a  short  quotation  from  Arthur  C.  Clarke 
when  he  said: 

There  was  plenty  to  do  In  Europe  when 
Columbus  left  It  to  embark  on  a  voyage 
which   most  p>eople  considered   foolish   , 

Mrs,  SMITH,  Mr  President,  in  1969 
I  initiated  an  investigation  of  the  use  of 
consultants  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admimstration,  I  did  so  be- 
cause of  allegations  of  disturbing  abuses 
in  this  activity  of  NASA.  At  my  request 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  through  his  General  Accounting 
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Office  made  aj\  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

That  investigation  revealed  serious 
flaws,  failures  and  malpractices  Ln  the 
management  of  the  consultant  process 
by  NASA  and  it  led  to  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  at  my  request,  cutting  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  NASA  con- 
sultants in  half  of  the  prior  aggregate 
annual  expenditure  for  NASA  consult- 
ants. 

There  was  the  propensity  to  employ 
manj  consultants  in  general  manage- 
ment areas  wherein  NASA  has  the  em- 
ployment, salary,  and  staffing  flexibility 
to  do  the  job  with  its  people.  There 
were  cases  in  which  consultant  services 
were  not  justified,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  used  as  a  device  to  accom- 
modate the  mdividual — a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual subsidy — rather  than  provide  real 
benefit  to  the  agency.  There  was  the  ad- 
ministrative failure  to  maintain  control 
over  the  actual  performance  of  consult- 
ant services  and  the  incurring  of  travel 
expense. 

The  GAO  investigation  found  that: 
First,  in  its  employment  of  consultants 
NASA  had  not  complied  with  applicable 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  NASA  reg- 
ulations; second,  the  procedures  for  con- 
trolling the  use  of  consultants  were  not 
fully  adequate  to  preclude  payments  for 
unauthorized  consultant  services  and 
travel  expenses,  third,  instances  of  im- 
proper continuation  of  employment  of 
consultants  by  NASA;  fourth,  an  almost 
total  lack  of  meaningful  records  as  to 
what  specific  work  was  done  by  individ- 
ual consultants;  fifth,  even  the  sparse 
time  and  attendance  records  were  pre- 
pared after-the-fact  and  from  the 
memory  of  the  consultants  rather  than 
any  knowledgeable  regular  NASA  offi- 
cials; and  sixth,  providing,  in  effect,  an 
educational  subsidy  in  the  retention  of 
a  former  full-time  employee  as  a  part- 
time  per  diem  expert  while  attending 
graduate  theological  study  with  mutual 
understanding  that  he  would  return  to  a 
full-time  position  upon  completion  of  his 
graduate  theological  studies. 

In  a  letter  of  May  17,  1971.  the  new 
Administrator  of  NASA.  Dr  Fletcher, 
reported  on  corrective  measures  being 
taken  in  the  NASA  consultant  programs. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  NASA  executive 
lunch  room.  Dr.  Fletcher  is  moving  to 
correct  conditions  that  he  inherited  from 
his  predecessors.  I  commend  him  on  his 
actions  and  consequently  I  aim  not  this 
year  offering  any  restraining  amend- 
ments to  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<  Mr.  Eacleton  > .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi ( Mr.  Eastland  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <  Mr  Ervin  • ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris^  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  iMr.  HtJMPHREY). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovKRw).    and    the    Senator    from 


Montana  (Mr  MrrcALr*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin >  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr  Harris)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  ORIFFTN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon^ 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  t  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Proittt  )  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  >  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Mtmox  i  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  Mctndt)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82. 
nays  5.  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 82 

Aiken 

Pong 

Muakle 

AUen 

Oambrell 

Packwoort 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Pastore 

Anderaon 

Qrlffln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Oumey 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Prormlre 

Beall 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bennett 

HarUe 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Hatfleld 

Roth 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

natbe 

Bog^ 

HruBka 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hughes 

Hoott 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd.  V». 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W  V«. 

JaTlu 

8pon« 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C 

Stennu 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Cook 

Uagnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cranston 

McOee 

Tunney 

CurtU 

Uclntyre 

Weicker 

Dele 

MUler 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Young 

EUender 

Montoya 

Fannin 

Mom 

NATS— 6 

Pulbrli?ht 

Nelson 

Taft 

Mansfield 

PeU 

NOT  VCriNO— 13 

Bellmon 

Krrln 

Metcalf 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Buckley 

HarrU 

Prouty 

Eagleton 
Kastland 

Humphrey 
McOovem 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7109 >  was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mrs  Smith  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118)  to 
provide  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 


committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  4724)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  351)  providing 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
from  July  1.  1971.  until  July  6.  1971.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  sinnounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R  4734.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  o>tber 
purposes. 

And  the  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  235 
H.R. 9271. 

■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9271)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  If  he  can  give  the  Senate 
any  advice  on  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mi'inder  of  the  dav  and  week. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  I  am 
dehghted  that  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  has  raised  that  question 
at  this  time,  I  have  cleared  this  matter 
with  him  and  other  interested  parties 
and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request 
covering  the  pending  bill, 

ONANIMOTTB-CONSENT    ACRmCENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  time  of  30  minutes  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  specify  as  to  who  Is 
to  have  control  of  the  time  on  the  pend- 
ing business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  manager  of  the 
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bill  and  the  sponsors  of  amendments,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  on  the  30  minutes 
we  will  let  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  acting  minority  leader,  or  whomever 
he  may  designate,  decided  who  will  do  it 


PROGRAM   FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  After  we  complete 
action  on  the  pending  bill,  the  Trea.sur>'- 
Postal  Service  appropriation  bill  and  have 
the  rollcall  vote,  there  will  be  no  further 
business  tonight  Tomorrow  we  will  take 
up  unobjeoted-to  items  on  the  calendar, 
various  nominations,  and  if  the  educa- 
tional conference  report  is  ready,  that 
will  be  considered  tomorrow,  as  well 


ORDER  VOK  ADJOLTINMENT 
UNTIL  11   hM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    CONTINUED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  to- 
morrow several  Senators  will  have 
speeches  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  business  Then,  under  pre,sent 
plans,  if  all  of  these  matters  are  out  of 
the  way — and  on  the  education  confer- 
ence report  we  have  to  wait  for  the  House 
to  act — we  will  adjourn  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  tomorrow  until  Tuesday. 
July  6, 

PROPOSED  CONSIDERATION  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  S  575— 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  announce, 
after  .'^peaking  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  this 
committee  intends  to  meet  on  TTiursday. 
July  8,  1971.  to  consider  the  Presidential 
veto  of  S.  575  at  which  time  a  decision 
will  be  made.  If  the  decision  is  to  over- 
ride the  veto  it  is  my  undemanding  ac- 
tion will  not  be  taken  until  the  week 
following 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  If  the  decision  Is  to 
override' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  If  it  is  not, 
that  Is  it. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  S  575  IS 
UNFORTUNATE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential  veto  of  S.  575  is,  I  believe,  a 
serious  error  of  judgment  I.  of  course, 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the 
Chief  Executive, 

The  President's  veto  is  a  blow  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  today  suffer- 
ing the  hardships  of  unemployment.  It 
demonstrates  the  continuing  lack  of  un- 
derstanding by  the  administration  of  the 
serious  plight  of  the  American  economy 


in  which  prices  and  unemployment  are 
steadily  increasing 

This  bUl,  carefully  develop)ed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
was  intended  to  help  communities 
strengthen  their  economic  bases  and  to 
mount  a  direct,  immediate  attack  on  the 
high  unemployment  that  plagues  our 
Nation. 

It  displayed  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  to  act  affirmatively  while  the 
administration  assures  us  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems  sind  relies 
on  rhetoric  as  an  answer  to  the  economic 
sluggishness  and  deprivations  created  by 
unemployment. 

The  President's  veto  is  based  on  the  in- 
clusion in  S.  575  of  provisions  to  rein- 
stltute  a  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
gram Public  works  acceleration  is  not  a 
new  concept  It  was  adopted  m  1962  and 
proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  in  placing 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  work  on 
worthwhile  public  investment  projects 
The  impact  of  the  1962  act  was  broad- 
ened by  the  fact  that  14  offsite  jobs  were 
created  by  every  onsite  job  resulting  from 
this  program.  It  worked  then  and  It  can 
work  again 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  serious 
economic  problems.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  grown  rapidly,  from  3  5  percent 
in  1969  to  6  2  percent  in  May  1971  Among 
construction  workers,  those  who  would 
be  most  immediately  helped  by  public 
works  acceleration,  the  unemployment 
level  stood  at  11.2  percent  last  month 
Early  this  year,  one  of  every  four  common 
laborers  was  without  work 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
gross  national  product  increased  by  only 
half  as  much  as  expected  and  was  one- 
third  lower  than  the  first-quarter  growth 

With  our  economy  operating  at  only 
three-fourths  of  capacity,  there  is  plenty 
of  slack  to  be  taken  up  We  would  not 
fuel  the  flames  of  inflation  by  a  vigorous 
public  works  program 

Further  attention  is  focused  on  thr 
seriousness  of  our  problems  by  the  fact 
that  more  people  are  unemployed  for  in- 
creasingly longer  periods  The  number 
of  people  without  jobs  for  27  or  more 
weeks  grew  to  580,000  m  May,  the  high- 
est level  in  8  years 

All  of  this  means  severe  hardships  on 
our  men,  women,  and  children  The  eco- 
nomic slowdown  also  is  costly  to  govern- 
ments as  they  try  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomy and  aid  the  people  affected  by  un 
employment  The  recession  this  year  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $30  billion 
in  lost  revenues,  and  hard-pressed  local 
governments  will  be  deprived  of  $6  bil- 
lion. 

While  I  am  distressed  by  the  veto  and 
the  viewpoint  it  implies,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  President  Nixon  recognizes 
the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  both  of  which  are  continued  in 
S.  575. 

Their  important  contributions  to  de- 
veloping a  sound  economy  on  a  long-term 
basis  should,  however,  be  buttressed  by 
the  immediate  benef.ts  of  the  public 
works  acceleration  program. 


EDUCATION  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  de- 
termined whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  education  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  an- 
swer? 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  know  of 
only  one  item  on  which  there  may  be  a 
dispute  and  as  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  possibly  raise  some  questions. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  a  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  rollcall  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  idea  as  to  what  it  will  contain,  so  I 
really  cannot  give  an  answer 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Furthermore,  Mr 
President,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  it  will 
be  ready.  We  hope  it  will  be.  but  the 
House  has  to  act  first. 

That  is  about  it. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  all 
committees  may  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREASLTRY.  POSTAL  SER\^CE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R  9271  >  making  appro- 
pnations  for  the  Tresisury  DeptLTtment, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

H.R.  9271,  the  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  Government  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  recommends  ap- 
propriations in  the  amounts  of  $4,740,- 
702,690.  which  is  $826,756,210  under  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $68,- 
513,310  imder  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  as  amended,  and  $253.- 
026,500  over  the  bill  &s  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount 
of  $4,487,676,190 

Not  included  in  the  above  sums  are 
those  permanent  authorizations  which 
do  not  require  annual  appropriation  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  and  these  are  listed 
m  the  tabulation  commencing  on  page  31 
of  the  committee  report,  which  Is  t)efore 
you  Members  will  note  that  the  largest 
item  is  the  $21,150,000,000  for  mterest 
or.  the  public  debt  This  is  an  mcrease  of 
$350  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1971 
level 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  few  matters  to 
take  up  by  way  of  technical  corrections. 
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and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
a^eed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  purposes 
of  amendment  as  oiigln&l  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  ALLEN  Bdr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  are  at  least  two 
amendments  which  should  be  discussed, 
one  havmg  to  do  with  the  post  office  at 
Mobile  and  the  other  having  to  do  with 
the  Federal  office  building  In  Oxford, 
Miss  As  to  the  Mobile  Post  OfTJce  bulld- 
mg,  appearing  on  page  20,  Une  13,  that 
•tem  IS  stricken,  and  an  item  for  a  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building  at 
FayetteviUe,  Ark  ,  is  added  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands  that  that 
would  constitute  one  amendment  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  That  would  constitute 
two  amendments. 

Mr  ALLEN  Then,  as  to  the  poet  office 
at  Oxford.  Miss.,  on  lines  19  and  30  on 
page  20.  that  item  is  stricken,  and  the 
post  office  at  Elkins.  W  Va..  aopeartng 
on  page  21,  lines  7  and  8  was  added.  That 
would  constitute  one  amendment  also'' 

Mr  MONTOYA.  The  amendment  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill 

Mr  ALLEN  Yes.  I  understand  So 
there  would  have  to  be  a  separate  vote 
on  each  amendment 

Mr  MONTOYA  The  purpofle  for 
which  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  is 
to  have  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted with  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text. 

Mr  ALLEN  Yes.  but  the  point  is  that 
If  no  agreement  is  made  at  that  point,  if 
unanimous  consent  is  not  given,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  manager  of  the 
bill  to  seek  to  amend  the  original  text, 
rather  than  put  that  burden  on  those 
who  want  to  stand  on  the  original  text 

So  as  to  those  items,  those  two  amend- 
ments, the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  ask  that  they  be  considered 
separately  if.  in  fact,  they  do  constitute 
two  seoarate  amendments. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Without  any  ImpUca- 
tion  that  they  should  be  included  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  action' 

Mr  ALLEN  Then  It  would  take  sep- 
arate aunendments  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  bill,  but  before  agreeing  to  the 
approval  of  the  rest  of  the  amendments 
en  bloc,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  in  eliminating  the  item  in  Mobile 
smd  the  item  in  Oxford.  Miss.,  the  over- 
all amount  covered  by  the  bill  was  placed 
at  a  lower  figure  than  it  would  be  if  the 
conference  committee  in  its  wisdom  saw 
fit  to  insert  the  items  for  Mobile  and  Ox- 
ford back  into  the  bill. 

Mr  MONTOYA  May  I  inform  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  this  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  agreed  to.  then 
I  shall  ofTer  a  technical  amendment  to 
increase  the  overall  appropriations  for 
construction,  so  that  in  the  event  the 
conference  decided  to  reinstate  the  build- 
ing construction  money  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  we  would  have  ample 
room  in  conference  to  do  so. 


Mr  ALLEN.  That  would  make  that 
overall  figure 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  construc- 
tion, public  buildings  projects  figure  to 
$200,440,000   from   $188,853,000, 

Mr  ALLEN  Very  well  That  would  in- 
clude both  the  two  items  added  by  the 
committee  and  the  two  items  deleted  by 
the  comimttee.  if  they  are  added  to  the 
bill  in  conference? 

Mr   MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  ALLEN  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  withdraw  objection  to  the  approval  of 
all  amendments  en  bloc  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  items.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  would  insist  on  a  separate  vote, 
but  I  think  there  should  be  some  colloquy 
with  respect  to  those  amendments;  to  ap- 
prove all  of  the  amendments  en  bloc  ex- 
cept the  two  specifically  referred  to.  one 
as  to  Mobile,  which  was  eliminated,  tmd 
the  Arkansas  building,  which  was  added, 
and  then  the  Oxford.  Miss.,  building, 
which  was  deleted,  and  the  West  Virginia 
building,  which  was  added. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  modify  his  request  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  agree  that 
all  amendments  may  be  approved  en  bloc 
except  the  ones  dealmg  with  Mobile  and 
Oxford.  Miss 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  may  I 
prevail  upon  my  good  friend  from  Ala- 
bama to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
loquy which  will  serve  the  same  purpose, 
and  that  we  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments,  or  their  consideration 
en  bloc,  at  this  time? 

I  think  it  will  facilitate  the  parhamen- 
tary  situation  here  if  the  Senator  will  not 
object  to  my  request 

Mr.  ALLEN  That  would  require  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  put  in 
an  amendment  to  restore  the  House  lan- 
guage 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  use  them  as  a  vehicle 
to  discuss  the  matter,  as  I  stated 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time,  and  I  shall  now  proceed 
with  my  statement. 

Mr   ALLEN   Very  well. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Before  proceeding  to 
an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  present  bill  carries  eight  new  ap- 
propriation Items  not  previously  carried 
in  this  bill  As  a  result  of  a  realignment  of 
subcommittee  functions  early  this  year, 
various  agencies  and  activities  were 
transferred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government — principally  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  as  it  was 
constituted  last  session  These  new  items 
are; 

Civil  Service  Commission ; 

Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment: 

General  Services  Administration : 

Civil  Defense. 

Emergency  Health: 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness : 

Office  of  Telecommimications  Policy; 


amd  finally  a  new  activity,  contained  In 
House  Document  No.  92-133.  the  newly 
created  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  which  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  Office  has  been  created  by  Executive 
Order  No  11599  issued  June  17.  1971. 

The  report  is  before  each  Member,  and 
beginning  on  page  33  is  a  tabulation 
which  gives  a  complete  comparison  for 
each  item  in  the  bill.  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  today  to  the  significant  changes 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  any  Member  may 
have  at  any  time. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department  total 
$1,561,080,000  This  is  $37,590,000  above 
the  House-passed  bill.  $222,421,000  over 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation,  but 
$33,339,000  under  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  largest  increase 
under  this  title  applies  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  where  the  committee 
recommends  $797,500,000  for  compliance 
activities,  an  mcrease  of  $17,500,000  over 
the  House.  $7,500,000  of  this  Increase, 
and  541  positions,  are  recommended  to 
permit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
launch  a  systematic  drive  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  against  distribu- 
tors and  financiers  Involved  in  narcotics 
traffic,  and  is  a  part  of  the  total  effort  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  prevention. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$189,000,000.  an  increase  of  $15  million 
over  the  House  allowance  House  Docu- 
ment No.  92-133  requested  an  additional 
$18  nuilion  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
to  provide  funds  for  1.000  new  positions, 
additional  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  vessels, 
and  improved  detection  and  other  tech- 
nical equipment  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
control  more  effectively  the  illegal  im- 
portation of  narcotics  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs.  After  full  consideration,  the 
committee  recommends  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $15  million  for  these 
purposes,  a  reduction  of  $3  million  In  the 
estimate.  In  applying  this  reduction.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  pri- 
ority be  given  to  filling  the  additional 
1.000  positions  requested  in  the  revised 
budget  estimate  and.  as  stated  m  the  re- 
port, if  additional  funds  are  required  for 
equipment  later  in  the  year,  a  supple- 
mental estimate  will  be  considered 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  re- 
stored $1.5  million  deleted  by  the  House 
foi  site  acquisition  for  a  new  Denver 
Mint,  and  has  added  $3.2  million  to  cover 
the  costs  of  merging  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Debt  offices  at  Chicago  and  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va..  at  Parkersburg.  This  con- 
solidation will  greatly  facilitate  service  to 
bond  holders  and  will  result  in  ultimate 
savings  in  administration. 

For  the  US  Postal  Service — title  n  of 
the  bill — tht  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $1,433,922,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  fund. 

The  President's  January  budget  con- 
tained an  estimate  of  $1,471,722,000  for 
payment  to  the  Postal  Service  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
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Mr  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  me  5  minutes  of  his 
time? 

Mr   BOGGS   I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  MONTOYA  The  amount  recom- 
mended is  the  adjusted  and  revLsed  sum 
from  the  Presidents  original  request 
This  is  the  result  of  a  refinement  in  the 
estimate  after  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  which  accounts  for  $20.2 
million  of  the  reduction,  $14  million  of 
the  reduction  results  from  congressional 
reduction  of  $1409  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  .supplemental:  for  example.  10 
percent  of  the  $140  9  million  supple- 
mental cut  equals  $14  miUion  In  addi- 
tion, a  reduction  of  $3  6  million  was 
made  for  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tion-s  to  make  this  comparable  to  the 
President's   recommendation 

Under  Utle  HI— ExecuUve  Ofltice  of  the 
President — a  total  appropriation  of 
$140,907,000  is  recommended  This  is  $3.- 
912.000  over  the  prior  years  appropria- 
tion. $3,500,000  over  the  House  allowance. 
but  $578,000  under  the  budget  estimates 

Included  under  this  Utle  i.s  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, for  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  $3  million  requested  in  House 
Document  No  92-133,  referred  to  ear- 
lier. The  OfBce  ulll  super\^se  and  direct 
drug  abu.se  programs  now  scattered 
among  many  Federal  agencies  and,  hope- 
fully, will  efTertuate  a  coordinated,  uni- 
fied attack  on  drug  addiction  and  its  de- 
grading effects 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $19,500,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  this  is 
an  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  House- 
passed  bill.  $4,600,000  over  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation,  but  a  decrease  of 
$292,000  in  the  amount  requested  In 
the  committee's  view,  the.-^e  funds  are 
necessar>-  to  t>ermit  the  employment  of 
additional  personnel  required 

Under  title  rv — General  Government — 
a  total  appropriation  of  $1,604,406,500  is 
recommended  Tlii-s  is  $106,329,600  over 
the  prior  year'.s  appropriation  $4,463,500 
under  the  House  allowance  and  $2,816,500 
over  the  budget  estimates 

Included  under  this  title  are  most  of 
the  new  items  added  to  the  bill  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  most  significant  items  are  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  which  a  to- 
tal of  $620,830,000  is  recommended  In 
regard  to  General  Services  Administra- 
tion the  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  of  $874  907.500  Thi.*; 
amount  i.s  $3,752,500  over  the  1972  esU- 
mate:  $4  463, ,=500  under  the  House:  and 
$79,789,200  over  1971  For  construcUon, 
the  projects  provided  for  in  the  amount 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  bill 
are  listed  by  line  item  In  the  bill 

For  sites  and  expjenses,  public  build- 
ings projects,  the  committee  recom- 
mencLs  $17,749,500  to  cover  the  cost  of 
acquiring  sites  and  for  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  projects 

The  committee  concurred  with  the 
House  In  adding  a  new  title  to  the  bill 
Title  V  was  added  to  cover  payment  of 
claims  settled  and  determined  in  accord 
with  the  PLsherman's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  for  amoimts  paid  to  the  Govern- 


ment of  Ecuador  and  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  The  amoimt  involved  is 
$837,190.  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House 

Mr  President,  under  title  'VI — Gen- 
eral Provisions,  the  House  added  to  sec- 
tion 608  language  which  appears  on  page 
37  of  the  bill  before  you.  Subsection  ibt . 
added  by  the  House  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  is 
with  respect  to  communication  between 
employees  in  the  U.S  Postal  Service  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  certain  pre- 
scribed matters  of  adequately  assuring 
thLs  privilege   It  reads  as  follows: 

{bi  No  part  of  any  approprtatlon  oon- 
talned  In  tills  Acl  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  any  ofDcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Poetal  Service, 
who — 

( 1 1  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  having  any  direct  oral  or  written 
communication  or  contact  with  any  Member 
or  committee  of  Congress  In  connection  with 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
such  officer  or  employee  or  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  In  any  way.  Ir- 
respective of  whether  such  communication 
or  contact  Is  at  the  Initiative  of  such  officer 
or  employee  or  in  resfXjnBe  to  the  request  or 
Inquiry  of  such  Member  or 

121  removes,  suspends  from  duty  without 
pay.  demotes,  reduces  In  rank,  seniority,  sta- 
tus, pay.  or  performance  or  efficiency  rating, 
denies  promotion  to.  relocates,  reassigns, 
transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates  In 
regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitlement. 
or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of  em- 
ployment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
actions  with  respect  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee, by  reason  of  any  communication  or 
contact  of  such  officer  or  employee  with  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Gongreas  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph   (1)   of  this  subsection 

That  briefly,  Mr,  President,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Montoya,  for  his 
excellent  leadership  on  this  bill.  He  has 
been  both  patient  and  persistent  in  the 
development  of  the  bill 

The  proposal  which  has  cleared  the 
Appropnations  Committee  represents,  I 
believe,  is  a  realistic  funding  budget  for 
the  agencies  involved  for  fiscal  year  1972 

The  total  funds  provided  for  are  $4.- 
740,720,690  This  figure  is  $68,513,310  un- 
der the  budget  estimates  for  the  bill 

There  are  two  particular  areas  in  the 
bill  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment 

The  first  is  the  action  taken  on  the 
President's  campaign  to  control  the  use 
of  drugs  This  bill  supports  that  vitally 
important  program  to  the  extent  of  $25,- 
640  000 

It  would  appropriate  a  total  of  $15  mil- 
lion additional  to  the  Bureau  of  Cxistoms. 
This  money  will  allow  the  Bureau  to 
create  1.000  additional  positions  to  help 
shut  off  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs 
across  our  borders 

The  bill  also  provides  $7.5  million  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  its  part 
in  the  drug-control  program  This  money 
will  allow  creation  of  541  positions  to 
enable  the  Service  to  cooperate  with  Fed- 


eral. State,  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  cracking  down  on  drug- 
related  violations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code 

There  also  is  $3  million  in  this  bill  to 
aid  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in 
the  White  House,  and  another  $140,000 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
coordinate  the  drug-related  programs 
under  his  direction. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  which  is  of 
interest  to  most  of  us  is  the  section  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  U.S,  Postal 
Service  The  bill  calls  for  appropriations 
of  $1,433,922,000 

Although  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  the 
categories  in  which  this  money  will  be 
spent,  the  Congress  is  obligated  to  sup- 
port the  Postal  Service  in  three  areas. 

First,  the  Postal  Reorganizaticwi  Act. 
passed  by  the  91st  Congress,  provided 
for  appropriations  each  year  of  10  iier- 
cent  of  the  former  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  year  1971  budget  This  ap- 
propriation is  mtended  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  public  service  aspects  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

Second,  there  is  a  figure  of  $56,322,000, 
which  represents  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments  incurred  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service.  This  budget 
takes  that  figure  into  accoimt. 

And  finally,  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  provide 
so-called  "revenue  foregone"  funds  to 
the  Postal  Service,  This  money  is  in- 
tended to  allow  higher  postal  rates  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  5  years  rather 
than  be  imposed  on  mailers  in  their 
entirety  immediately 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  as  we 
all  know,  relieves  the  Congress  of  the 
obligation  of  postal  ratemaklng.  This  job 
was  placed  with  an  independent  rate 
commission  established  by  the  act. 

The  administration  has  sought  a  total 
of  $1,433,922,000  to  cover  all  these  costs 
This  figure,  combined  with  postal  reve- 
nues, should  provide  the  Postal  Service 
with  an  estimated  $10.2  billion  it  needs  to 
operate  during  fiscal  year  1972  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1971  provided  subsidies  of  $2,593,728,000 
to  a  total  postal  budget  of  $9.2  billion. 

The  other  body  saw  fit  to  reduce  this 
request  to  $1,217,522,000  without  specify- 
ing where  the  cuts  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Our  committee.  I  believe,  felt  the 
passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
carried  with  it  a  commitment  for  funding 
equal  to  the  budget  estimates  and  It. 
therefore,  acted  to  restore  the  reduction. 

The  committee  has  not  spelled  out  the 
division  of  these  funds  between  "public 
service  costs"  and  "revenue  foregone" 
because  it  believes  to  do  so  would  be  to 
engage  in  a  form  of  ratemaklng.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Congress  spelled  out  how 
much  money  should  be  spent  to  aid  the 
phasein  of  mail  rates  it  would,  in  effect, 
be  giving  direction  as  to  what  these  rates 
should  be. 

That  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Re- 
organization Act,  and  I  do  not  t)elieve  It 
should  be  our  intent  here  today. 

In  summary.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
allow  the  Postal  Service  the  opportunity 
to  function  as  was  intended  and,  hope- 
fully, to  improve  its  operation. 
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Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  wlU  the 

SenaU3r    yield  ■■ 

Mr   BOOOS    I  yield 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President  I 
commcDd  the  disUnguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  attended  all  the 
hearings  we  had  on  this  bill  He  was 
very  diligent  m  his  questioning  at  the 
witnesses  and  he  rontnbuted  greatly  to 
the  deUberatjoas  and  the  consideration 
of  the  respective  budget  rt?<iuests  repre- 
sented by  this  bill 

Mr  F»resident  I  should  like  to  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
point 

Mr  R.ANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  1-min- 
ute  statement    if  there  is  ume? 

Mr  BOGOS  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do   I   have   remaining? 

The  PRESIDtNO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  BOOGS  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr  RA^fDOLPH  I  will  be  glad  to  wait 
until  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
acted  upon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  it  be  in  order 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill  at  such 
time  as  the  Chair  may  rule  on  the  unan- 
imous-consent request' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
Amendments  will  be  in  order 

Is  there  objecUon  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request '■  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it    Is  .so  ordered 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows ; 

On  page  2.  at  the  end  of  line  8.  strike 
out  "tl  1.300.000  and  insert  m  lieu  there- 
of ■•|11,640,000'; 

On  page  3.  in  line  9.  strike  out  "two 
hundred  and  three  and  Insert  m  lieu 
thereof    three  hundred  a:id  fifty -three'. 

In  Une  11.  stnke  out  one  hundred  and 
ninety -three  ■  and  Insert  m  heu  thereof 
"three  hundred  and  forty -three' 

In  line  19.  stnke  out  $174,000,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$189.000.(K)0'; 

On  page  4.  after  line  6.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language 

corrermucTioN  of  miht  rACturixs 
Ptor  expenses  necessary  for  cooatructlon  of 
Mint  facilities,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1963,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  391- 
3491.  11.500.000.  to  remain  available  ontll 
expended 

In  line  15,  strike  out  ■$75,990,000  '  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$79,240,000  ; 

On  page  5.  In  line  11.  strike  out  "forty- 
nine"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ninety- 
nine"; 

In  line  16.  after  "'vehicles;'  strike  out 
"and  "; 

In   Une    18.   strike   out    "$780,000,000 
and  msert  In  lieu  thereof  '"$797.500.000 '; 

On  ptLge  6.  in  line  21.  stnke  out  •$1,- 
217,522.0OO'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1. 433.922. OOO"; 

On  page  11,  in  line  2.  strike  out  "$19.- 
000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $19  - 
500. OOO"; 

On  page  13.  after  line  5.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 


Spktial     Action     Omcs     ro«     Dbug     Anrsx 

ParyijrnoN 

SAi^jiaas  Aim  txrrnswa 

PSjr  nec«BBAi7  expenses  of  the  Sp«cUl  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  in- 
L-iudlng  grants  and  contraots  for  drug  abuse 
prevsntion  and  ueacment  prtagrams,  tSOOO.- 
000  to  remain  available  unUl  expended  Pro- 
vided. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able to  reimburse  tne  appropriation  for  ■'Spe- 
cial Projects",  for  expenditures  made  for  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  20,  In  line  4,  strike  out  "$195.- 
919.000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'tlSS  - 
853. OOO'. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  strike  out 
Federal  office  building,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. $8,339,000  '. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14.  Insert  the 
following  new  language:  "Courthouse 
and  Federal  office  building.  Payetteville. 
Arkansas  $2,067,000  "; 

Beginning  at  Une  21.  strike  out  "Post 
office,  coiulhouse,  and  Federal  office 
building.  Oxford.  Mississippi,  $3  248  - 
OOO", 

On  page  21.  beginning  at  line  7,  insert 
"Post  ofHce.  courthouse,  and  Federal  of- 
fice building.  Elklns.  West  Virginia  $2  - 
454,000"'; 

At  the  end  of  line  18.  strike  out  "proj- 
ect"  and  insert  "projects'": 

In  Une  23.  strike  out  ""$15,050,000"  and 
uisert  In  Ueu  thereof    "$17,749,500"; 

In  line  24,  after  'expended",  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
language  '  Prorided.  The  $4,209,000 
appropnated  imder  the  heading  Sites 
and  Expenses.  Public  Buildings  Projects", 
in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
Uon  Act.  1971.  Public  Law  92-18.  shall 
also  remain  available  until  expended ."; 
and 

On  page  22,  in  Une  15.  strike  out  "$2,- 
780,000"  and  msert  In  Ueu  thereof  "|2  - 
683.000" 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows 

On  ptLge  20.  Une  4,  strike  out  $188,853,000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    •300.440.000. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ALLEN  I  thank  the  dlstmguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  for  yielding  time  to  me 

I  appreciate  his  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  technical  amendment,  but 
it  does  make  possible  action  by  the  con- 
ference committee  in  restoring  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  post 
office  and  for  the  post  office  at  Oxford, 
Miss  .  If.  in  the  wisdom  of  the  conference 
committee,  it  does  decide  that  these  two 
projects  should  be  reinstated 

Mr  President,  the  Mobile  post  office 
was  authonzed  by  act  of  Congress  almost 
10  years  ago.  and  we  have  been  waiting 
patiently— have  been  standing  in  line 
patiently — seeking  to  get  an  actual  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  this 
post  office  building  which  is  much  needed 
In  Alabama's  port  city. 


At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prtnte<l  In  the  Rkcord  a  state- 
ment by  Representative  Jack  Edwards. 
the  able  and  di.stingui.shed  Representa- 
tive from  the  Mobile  di.stnrl  with  respect 
to  the  need  of  Mobile  for  the  post  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RjtcoRD,  as  follows 

STATXMXtrt     OK     NXW     PtdbUU.     BUTLOtNO     FO« 

MOBU^ 

<By  Congressman  Jack  SowAatie) 

I  have  struggled  with  the  problem  of 
construcUng  a  new  federal  building  in 
Mobile  for  several  years  The  need  for  a 
new  facility  Is  clear,  but  the  challenging 
issue  has  been  where  to  locate  It 

Some  have  argued  that  It  should  be  lo- 
cated downtown  on  the  old  post  office  site. 
They  maintain  that  this  would  give  the  sag- 
ging downtown  economy  a  lift 

Others  have  argued  that  It  should  be  lo- 
cated at  the  present  site  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  They  say  many  of  the  Corps  em- 
ployees reside  In  that  area  and  they  don't 
want  to  drive  downtown  and  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  having  to  And  a  place 
to  park. 

Still  others  have  argued  that  we  don't 
really  need  a  new  federal  building  at  all. 
But  I  believe  that  all  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  need  a  new  federal  build- 
ing Mobile  has  some  17  federal  agencies, 
located  all  over  town,  which  are  paying 
$196,000  rent  every  year.  Obviously,  this  Is 
Inefficient,  expensive,  and  difficult  to  main- 
tain. 

One  of  the  prime  considerations  for  buUd- 
ing  a  new  federal  building  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  present  Corps  of  Engineers  facility, 
located  between  Government  Street  and  Air- 
port Boulevard,  consists  of  'World  War  n 
temporary  barracks  which  are  now  obsolete. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  un- 
fortunate closing  of  Brookley  Pleld  must  not 
happen  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Brookley 
Pleld  was  closed  because  during  the  1960's 
and  19Ws.  new  and  permanent  buildings 
were  not  constructed  to  the  same  extent  as 
at  other  Air  Blatertal  Bases  When  consoli- 
dation of  the  bases  occurred  those  with  the 
most  extensive  permanent  facilities  were  re- 
tained I  don't  want  to  see  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  Mobile  displaced  In  this  fashion. 
The  Corps  must  have  a  permanent  home 

Over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  a  number 
of  federal  buildings  have  been  authorized 
throughout  the  nation,  but  very  few  have 
received  the  necessary  funds  for  construc- 
tion This  year.  President  Nixon  proposed 
that  about  45  of  these  buildings  be  con- 
structed under  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Government  would  take  bids  on  the  building 
and  lease  It  from  the  successful  bidder  for 
20  years  This  proposal,  while  providing  a 
way  to  acquire  the  buildings,  is  admittedly 
more  expensive.  The  Mobile  Federal  Build- 
ing was  the  only  one  to  be  considered  on  this 
list  from  Alabama  This  lease  proposal  neces- 
sitated special  Congressional  approval  and 
the  required  legislation  Is  now  pending  In 
Congress  It  may  be  some  time  before  th« 
BUI  Is  approved 

Essentially,  the  proposal  calls  for  the  new 
Mobile  Pederal  Building  to  be  constructed  at 
the  downtown  location  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  The  plans  specify  a  nine- 
story  building  with  an  attached  multi-story 
parking  garage  with  a  a60-car  capacity 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned  about 
the  price  of  constructing  such  a  facility  and, 
obviously,  I  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  ultimate  location  I  have  looked 
carefully  at  the  proposed  occupancy  and  It  is 
really  apparent  that  about  85  p)ercent  of  the 
new  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  other  words.  It  is  basically 
a  Corps  building 

The  federal  government  o'wna  three-quar- 
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ters  of  the  block  downtown  which  adjoins 
the  present  federal  building  It  also  owns 
10.67    acres    at    the    present    Corps    site. 

Recently,  I  requested  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  send  a  team  of  experts 
to  Mobile  to  restudy  the  pros  and  cons  of 
both  locations.  The  G8A  team  identified  the 
south  half  of  the  Corpw  of  Engineers'  site, 
located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Govern- 
ment Street  and  Westwood  Street,  as  an  ex- 
cellent potential  location  for  the  building 
Placement  of  the  building  on  this  portion  of 
the  10.67  acre  site  would  not  require  demo- 
lition of  the  principal  temporary  buildings 
now  occupied  by  the  Corjjs  of  Engineers  until 
the  new  building  is  constructed  and  ready  for 
occupancy. 

Construction  of  the  new  building  at  the 
Corps  of  Engineers"  site  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  constructing  a  three-level  park- 
ing facility  as  previously  contemplated  for 
the  downtown  site.  The  construction  of 
ground  level  paved  areas  In  lieu  of  the  park- 
ing structure  would  be  considerably  cheaper. 
Preliminary  studies  Indicate  that  the  nine- 
story  structure,  which  has  been  previously 
designed  for  the  downtown  site,  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
site.  However,  further  studies  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  what  engineering 
changes  will  be  necessary  In  the  foundation 
design  and  other  features. 

If  the  building  Is  built  on  the  Corps  site 
with  Its  beautiful  trees  and  park-like  at- 
mosphere, I  believe  the  employees  will  be 
much  happier  and  the  people  of  the  Mobile 
area  will  be  better  ser\ed  This  will  also  en- 
able GSA  to  release  the  downtovim  site  for 
other  potential  development. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  the  present  federal 
building  would  become  basically  a  Pederal 
Courts  Building  and  the  new  facility  would 
become  the  Pederal  Office  Building 

Considering  all  these  factors,  including  a 
savings  which  may  be  in  the  order  of  $1  mil- 
lion, the  well  being  and  happiness  of  manj 
fine  federal  employees,  and  the  avaJlablllty 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  a  downtown  city 
block  for  development.  I  have  recommended 
to  GSA  that  the  new  federal  building  be  lo- 
cated at  the  site  presently  occupied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Administrator  Robert  L. 
Kunzlg  of  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion has  assured  me  that  my  recommenda- 
tion will  receive  careful  consideration  and 
review  at  the  highest  levels. 

I  know  there  will  be  a  mixed  reaction  to 
this  decision  But,  whatever  the  reaction,  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
the  recommendation.  I  believe  It  is  the  right 
decision. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  Pederal  Building  is  very  necessary,  and 
In  fact  Is  long  overdue,  that  substantial 
money  can  be  saved  by  building  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  property,  that  there  may  be 
a  delay  of  at  least  another  year  if  we  wait 
on  the  lease  approach  to  materialize,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  today, 
at  my  request,  included  an  item  for  $6,339.- 
000  to  fund  the  construction  of  the  new  fed- 
eral building.  Assuming  the  BUI  passes  the 
House  and  Senate  and  Is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, construction  could  start  in  January, 
1972 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  as  things 
now  stand,  the  '^ayetleville,  Ark  .  build- 
ing has  been  added  and  the  Elkins, 
■W.  'Va  ,  building  has  been  added,  but  the 
post  office  building  in  Mobile  and  the 
one  in  Oxford,  Miss  .  have  been  deleted. 
But  the  conference  committee  will  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  return  those 
two  buildings  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  view  of  the  inter- 


est expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr 
Sparkman  I .  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr. 
Eastland  > .  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  will  take  a  second 
look  at  this  omission  in  conference,  and 
I  will  give  this  matter  the  most  thorough 
consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  that  as- 
surance. 'We  have  this  assurance,  and  we 
have  full  confidence  that  other  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  both  from 
the  Senate  and  from  the  House,  will  .see 
the  wisdom  of  adding  the  Mobile,  Ala., 
post  office  and  the  post  office  in  Oxford, 
Miss.,  back  to  the  bill  I  beUeve  that 
would  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill 
when  the  conference  committee  report 
comes  back  for  adoption. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  in  view  of 
the  coUcquv  that  has  transpired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  have  no  objection.  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  bill  is  passed, 
we  are  going  to  see  the  Mobile  post  office 
and  the  Oxford  post  office  in  the  bUl. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  GRrFFIN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  unanimous-consent  request  been 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
agreed  to  earlier. 

Mr  ALLEN  The  amendment  hEis  not 
been  agreed  to,  has  it? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  the  amendment 
has  not  been  agreed  to  as  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point  that 
the  Senate  act  upon  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  have  another  unanimous  consent 
request  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  Uie 
Senator  >neld  back  his  time? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t>TX)graphical 
errors  created  m  the  printing  of  the  re- 
ported biU  be  corrected,  as  follows: 

On  f)age  20.  after  line  18.  Insert 

"Post  Office,  courthouse  and  Pederal  office 
building,  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  $2,249,000;" 
and 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  31  and  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Who  yields  time? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan '  Mr  Hart  >  and  myself,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

On  page  20.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 

the  following 

"Patrick  V  McNamara  Pederal  Office 
Building  (substructure!  Detroit.  Michigan, 
$11,200,000;  ". 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  are  ver>' 


disappointed  that  this  bill  does  not  In- 
clude funds  to  begin  the  construction 
of  a  Pederal  building  in  Detroit  which 
was  authorized  in  April  of  1963  This 
bmlding.  which  has  by  resolution,  been 
named  as  the  Patnck  V  McNamara  Ped- 
eral Office  Building,  should  have  been 
built  years  ago  In  1967  Congress  appro- 
priated money,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment purchased  2.4  acres  in  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Detroit  as  a  site  where  this 
building  is  to  be  built. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  4  years 
since  the  site  was  acquired,  the  property 
has  been  vacant,  weeds  have  been  grow- 
ing up.  and  the  city  has  collected  no 
laxes  on  it  In  the  meantime,  not  Mily 
has  the  city  of  Detroit  lost  tax  revenue 
but  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing 
the  building  has  been  going  up  When 
first  authonzed  in  1963.  the  building 
coiUd  have  been  built  for  $27  million. 
Now  the  estimated  cost  is  $48  million. 

If  there  was  justification  in  the  past 
for  not  budgeting  and  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  this  building,  cer- 
tainly thai  justification  does  not  exist 
now  Unemployment  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
is  higher  than  8  percent  The  construc- 
tion of  this  building  would  provide  many 
jobs  Ln  addition  to  the  5.000  people  who 
would  be  employed  in  the  building  once 
it  is  completed  Even  more  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  psychological  lift  that 
would  be  given  to  the  whole  city 

I  believe  that  at  least  $11,200,000  should 
be  appropriated  this  year  so  that  con- 
struction could  go  forward  on  the  sub- 
structure. 

I  yield  now  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Griffin,  find  join  him  in 
this  amendment 

I  hope  that  we  underscore  the  really 
nonpartisanship  of  the  proposal  and 
suggest  clearly  the  concern  which  is  re- 
flected in  all  segments  of  the  Michigan 
community  that  we  no  longer  shotild 
delay  or  tolerate  an  eyesore  in  the  center 
of  a  city  which,  three  summers  ago.  was 
scarred  by  the  hand  of  man.  and  which 
many  years  before  that  was  scarred  by 
the  omissions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  sits  there,  raw  land,  sort  of  ad- 
vertising that  it  is  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  make  the  point  that  the 
system  does  not  work  Let  us  get  some- 
thing going  on  that  This  is  the  message 
that  is  sent  to  us  by  the  mayor,  by  the 
greater  chamber  of  commerce  there, 
and  by  the  trade  union  leadership  It 
is  a  message  which  I  hope  ver>'  much  we 
can  respond  to  promptly. 

As  my  colleague.  Mr.  Griffin,  has 
stated,  the  Pederal  Government  author- 
ized the  building  in  1963  The  site  was 
acquired  a  few  years  later  and  the  plans 
were  completed  a  few  years  later.  Thus 
far,  all  we  can  show  for  it  is  a  bunch  of 
dirt,  either  muddy  or  dusty,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $15  million  for  plans  that 
now  sit  on  someone's  shelf. 

The  longer  we  delay  this,  not  only  do 
we  contribute  to  the  social  problems  that 
I  hope  I  have  suggested  are  involved 
here,  but  also  to  the  additional  cost  which 
each  month  that  passes  will  be  much 
higher  when  we  finally  get  around  to 
constructing  the  building. 
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The  time  to  build  \s  now.  when  un- 
employment IS  »hlgh.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  prudence  of  moving  forward 
at  this  time  will  be  reflected  in  favorable 
action  on  the  amendment,  In  which  I 
am  very  happy  to  join  my  colleague  Mr. 
GfurriN  in  sponsoring. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  two  Senators  from  Michi- 
gan have  seen  fit  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  bill  at  this  time.  However.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  two 
Senators  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  whicl.  was  previously 
authorized  and  for  which  there  was  a 
funding  for  site  acquistion.  The  funding 
has  been  expended  and  obligated  already. 
The  building  ha^  been  authorized  for 
1,214.900  square  feet.  The  net  area  would 
comprise  779.881  square  feet. 

The  initial  cost,  or  the  graduated  cost, 
because  of  the  delay.  I  undersUnd. 
amounts  now  to  MS. 224.000. 

The  more  delay  there  is,  the  more  cost 
will  be  Involved.  It  has  been  testified  in 
committee  by  the  Q8A  that  public  con- 
struction is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year  That  figure  is  a  very 
good  figure  across  the  board. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  matter 
was  not  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 
I  understand  it  is  floating  in  a  sea  of  un- 
certainty. GSA  wondering  whether  it 
should  go  through  the  leaseback  con- 
struction route  or  whether  it  should  go 
the  ownership  route.  It  is  in  that  state 
of  flux  right  now. 

But  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  withdraw  his  amendment 
because  at  the  flrst  opportunity,  whether 
it  arises  during  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental request  submitted  by  GSA  or 
during  the  course  of  regular  hearings 
next  Ume.  I  will  ask  the  GSA  to  clear  Its 
position  on  this  matter  and  to  present 
feasibility  testimony  to  us  for  our  con- 
sideration, and  we  will  give  it  due  con- 
sideraUon  in  light  of  the  interest  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  understood  then, 
that  if  there  is  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  later  in  this  year  which  includes 
matters  relating  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admiiustration.  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction, 
would  hold  a  hearing  on  this  particular 
project  and  give  careful  consideration  to 
its  merit,  with  the  hope  and  the  possi- 
bility that  construction  funds  could  be 
included  in  such  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  this  year. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  cerUinly  would,  and 
I  want  to  say  I  have  consulted  with  the 
minority  ranking,  member,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Bocgs)  .  with  respect 
to  this,  and  he  agrees  with  my  position 
£15  I  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  appreciate  that  assur- 
ance. It  is  unfortunate  that  funds  for  this 
project  were  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  Included  m  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  administration  did 
request  approval  of  the  project  for  con- 
struction under  a  lease -purchase  ar- 
rangement. But  I  am  believe  that  of  the 
two  routes  available,  the  better  route 
would  be  to  secure  an  appropriation.  The 
senior  Senator  from  lAichlgan  and  I  in- 
tend to  press  this  matter  with  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee.  With  the  assur- 
suice  given  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  mdlcated  sup- 
port by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr, 
BocGS>.  I  will  respect  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman; 
and  accordingly  at  this  time  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  I  might  state 
that  questions  were  submitted  to  me  for 
submission  to  GSA.  I  did  submit  them 
and  the  answers  appear  on  page  1309  of 
the  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Graved    The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Lkcislativi  Clerk  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  Mr  Mathias»  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  lice  33.  after  itie  word  serv- 
ices" strike  ■'•3,434.000'  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "»3.934.000,  of  which  $500,000  shall 
be  available.  In  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  No  10501,  section  4.  and  related  Presi- 
dential orders  and  procedures,  to  facilitate 
the  declassification  of  National  Security 
CouncU  documents:  provide  for  the  cost  of 
their  publication  and  the  publication  of  a 
periodic  Index  of  declassified  National 
Security  Council  documents:  and  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  declassification  of 
documents  by  those  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  are  members  of  tbe  National  Se- 
curity Council." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  an- 
nounced through  his  press  secretary.  Ron 
Ziegler.  that  there  will  be  a  review  of  the 
classlflcatiton  of  Government  documents 
on  which  the  classification  has  become 
obsolete  or  concerning  which  changing 
circumstances  would  indicate  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  kind  of 
classification  that  the  documents  were 
originally  accorded. 

I  refer  specifically  to  Mr  Ron  Ziegler's 
statements  of  June  22  and  June  23  which 
referred  to  an  earlier  order  by  President 
Nixon  on  January  15  of  this  year. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  and  have  con- 
sulted with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee I  am  willing  at  this  point  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  feeling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  yield? 

Mr  HOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I  fol- 


lowed with  understandable  Interest  the 
colloquy  which  preceded  these  brief  re- 
marks In  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr  Allen'  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  discussed  projects 
in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
and  in  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  iMr  Byrdi  and  I  have 
supported  and  believed  very  much  in  the 
two  projects  for  our  own  State  We  ac- 
tively worked  to  secure  funds  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  savings  bonds  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 
now  being  conducted  separately  in  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The 
consolidation  in  Parkersburg  »11I  result 
in  a  significant  increase  in  operating  ef- 
ficiency and  improve  services  to  the 
pubhc 

Additionally.  Mr  President.  It  Is  our 
desire  and  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Enklns— that  being  my  home  city— to 
bring  into  being  a  new  Federal  building 
to  provide  necessary  quarters  for  postal 
operations  for  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity and  area,  for  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  court,  with  the  residence  of 
the  Federal  judge  being  in  Elkins,  and 
for  the  housing  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  present  post  office  and  Federal 
courthouse  building  in  E^lrins  was  con- 
structed in  1918  and  has  become  com- 
pletely inadequate  for  posUl  and  court 
purF>oses.  In  order  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion recommended  to  the  Congress  the 
construction  of  a  new  Federal  building. 
The  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  this  project 
in  May  of  1968  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  In  1970,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  site  acquisi- 
tion and  design  of  the  building  The  de- 
sign, including  working  drawings  and 
specifications  will  be  completed  this  fall. 
However,  without  appropriations  for 
construcUon.  no  further  work  can 
progress. 

The  Postal  Service  now  has  indicated 
that  it  can  no  longer  function  In  its  pres- 
ent quarters  and  must  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  a  separate  postal  facility  If 
funds  are  not  available  to  start  construc- 
tion of  the  authorized  Federal  building 
the  flrst  of  next  year.  Additionally.  If 
funds  are  not  made  available  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  construction  of  this  project 
building — and  construction  Is  delayed— 
the  Government  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
most  of  the  money  which  has  already 
been  Invested. 

So.  although  my  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd,  and  I  strongly  believe  in  the  jus- 
tification of  these  projects  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  are  also  mindful  of  the  need 
for  projects  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  We  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  programs  in  their  SUtes. 
I  know  that  in  conference  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  insure  the  mcluslon  of 
their  facilities  and  I  believe  the  results 
will  be  favorable. 

Mr  President.  I  thank  the  very  able 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  chairman 
has  imderstandably   known   of   the  In- 
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terest  of  many  Senators  In  worthwhile 
projects,  constructive  efforts  to  strength- 
en, not  on  a  provincial  basis,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  And  I  am  personally 
very  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  also  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations which  has  conducted  hearings 
on  this  bill,  the  able  chairman  of  which 
subcommittee  is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya). 

Mr.  F>resident.  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  i ,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  has  addressed  his 
remarks  to  two  of  the  items  In  the  bUl, 
the  facilities  at  Elkins  and  Parkersburg. 
I  merely  want  to  speak  briefly  now  with 
respect  to  the  money  for  Parkersburg 
and  to  point  out  that  the  two  field  of- 
fices of  the  bureau  presently  located — 
speaking  of  the  public  debt  facilities — in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Parkersburg.  W.Va., 
are  concerned  entirely  with  savings 
bonds  operations,  and  their  operations 
are  complementary.  A  feasibility  study 
has  established  that  consolidating  these 
two  operations  into  one.  and  locating  it 
at  Parkersburg,  would  substantially  in- 
crease operating  efficiency,  facilitate  the 
recruitment  of  personnel,  and  generally 
improve  service  to  the  public.  The  De- 
partment of  Treasury  officials  have  In- 
formed me  that  they  expect  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  these 
two  offices  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  move  within  5  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  other  time  he  can 
yield? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  E>elawarc  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from-jJVest  Vir- 
ginia Is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  an  example  of  the  sav- 
ings which  will  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  virtue  of  this  move  Is  reflected 
by  comparing  the  cost  of  renting  space 
to  carry  out  the  operations  of  these  field 
offices.  In  the  Chicago  area,  available 
space  suitable  for  this  type  of  operation 
is  currently  renting  for  $9  to  $11  per 
square  foot,  while  the  same  type  of  space 
In  Parkersburg  currently  rents  for  $5.25 
per  square  foot. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et requested  the  funds  to  finance  this 
move  but  they  were  not  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service  appropriation  bill. 

Some  time  ago  I  contacted  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYAi  and  submitted  a  letter  sup- 
porting the  inclusion  of  these  funds.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  who  is  an 
ex-offlcio  member  of  the  committee  by 
virtue  of  his  bemg  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  likewise  expressed  great  in- 
terest in  the  Inclusion  of  these  funds, 
and  he  and  I  have  worked  together  with 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee In  bringing  about  this  restoration  of 
the  moneys. 

I  wish  to  join  him  in  saying  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  reinstate  these  funds 

I  join  my  colleague  in  saying  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  that  we  certainly  appre- 
ciate his  interest  in  the  facilities  to  which 
he  addressed  himself  earlier.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  him  this  morning,  and 
I  understand  the  feeling  and  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Mississippi.  Certainly  my  col- 
league and  I  want  to  assure  them  of  our 
support  for  the  inclusion  of  their  facili- 
ties, and  we  know  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya), 
is  going  to  use  all  of  his  talent  with  re- 
spect to  persuasion  and  that  In  con- 
ference he  will  certainly  have  the  sup- 
port of  his  conferees.  I  am  confident 
that  in  conference  everything  will  be 
worked  out  to  the  good  interest  of  the 
Senators  from  Alabama,  the  Senators 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations appropriates  $1,433,722,000  for 
the  use  of  the  Postal  Service  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  Like  the  House  bill,  there  is  no  al- 
location of  funds  In  this  appropriation 
That  IS.  there  is  no  stipulation  that  anj 
particular  portion  of  the  money  will  be 
used  for  any  one  of  the  various  author- 
ized expenditures  by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
through  its  Deputy  Director,  testified  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  yesterday  afternoon  that, 
based  on  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Appropriations,  because  it  was  un- 
contested and  because  the  House  report 
was  silent  on  the  allocation  of  funds  that 
the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  OMB  would 
prevail  and  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  revenue  foregone  for 
third-class  bulk  rate  regular  mail  would 
not  be  expended 

Our  Post  Office  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing to  examine  this  particular  point,  and 
it  was  our  unanimous  opinion  at  the 
hearing  yesterday  that  the  OMB  is 
wrong,  that  without  language  specifical- 
ly allocating  funds  either  in  the  bill  or 
in  the  report,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  deny  the  payment 
of  revenue  foregone  toward  the  expenses 
to  be  borne  by  any  class  of  mail.  This  Is 
what  we  Intended  when  we  enacted  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  We  are  not 


naive  and  we  do  recognize  that  some 
classes  of  mail  pay  a  greater  portion  of 
their  overall  costs  than  others  The 
average  American  pays  the  most  because 
he  uses  only  flrst-class  mall  and  he  pays 
a  premium  for  that  service.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  pay  the  least,  because 
we  value  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  literature  Third-class  mail,  par- 
ticularly advertising  mail,  ranks  second 
to  flrst-class  mall,  because  it  pays  a 
fairly  high  rate  when  you  consider  the 
zip  code  and  presorting  requirements  of 
postal  regulations  Fourth -class  books 
and  records,  which  are  primarily  a  busi- 
ness operation,  rank  next 

Our  intent  In  enactmg  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  was  that  all  mailers 
regardless  of  their  merits  or  their  fnends 
or  their  enemies  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  and  fair  subsidy  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  for  everybody  to  adjust  to 
the  full  Impact  of  paying  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
as  approved  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service.  That  proceeding  is  un- 
derway. It  Is  premature  and  inequitable 
for  the  Congress  to  appropnate  any 
money  for  the  revenue  foregone  on  ac- 
count of  the  enactment  of  section  3626  of 
title  39  last  year.  It  is  likewise  premature 
for  the  OMB  to  take  it  upon  itself  to 
strike  out  a  line  item  appropriation  for 
funds  necessan.'  for  the  transition  period 
of  the  Postal  Service 

So.  my  argument  here  today  is  very 
specific  The  only  language  In  the  legis- 
lative hislor>^  of  this  appropriation  bill 
which  has  any  Import  whatsoever  sis  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  and  by  that 
I  mean  people  who  are  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  other  people  to  nm  this  Gov- 
ernment are  the  words  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcomrmttee  for  Treasury 
Post  Office  Appropriations  who  yesterday 
said  that  in  his  judgment — and  that  ex- 
tends for  8  years  as  chairman  of  that 
distinguished  subcommittee — that  all  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  are  in  this  appropriation  It  weis  my 
understanding  that  the  motion  we  voted 
upwn  in  the  Aopropriations  Committee 
yesterday  afternoon,  including  a  man- 
date that  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee report  would  include  words  support- 
ing Chairman  Steed's  remarks  on  the 
fl(X)r  which  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time 
we  met  yesterday  I  do  not  see  that  lan- 
guage in  this  report  and  I  question  its 
absence  Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  table 
in  the  report  on  this  bill  which  desig- 
nates that  $481  million  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  for  revenue  foregone  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  colloquy  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day as  to  any  particular  designation  of 
funds.  The  Postmaster  General  is  at 
liberty  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation if  he  has  a  deficiency — that 
might  be  a  good  idea  The  Postmaster 
General  Is  also  at  liberty  to  request  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  either  to  amend 
his  present  rate  request  or  to  request  an 
increase  pursuant  to  section  3627  of 
title  39. 

Finally,  I  think  I  should  advise  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  unhappy  about  this 
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entire  proceeding.  Despite  the  very  dis- 
Ungimhed  record  and  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OMB  before  our 
committee  yesterday  afternoon.  I  can- 
not fail  to  believe  that  the  ofBces  of  the 
OMB  saw  an  atttractive  clay  pigeon  and 
chose  to  shoot  it  down  for  budgetary 
and  political  reasons.  We  enacted  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  partly  to 
avoid  this  land  of  subjective  decision- 
malcing  by  officials  of  the  Government 
who  truly  have  no  idea  at  all  about  how 
to  run  a  post  office.  Within  the  next  few 
days.  I  shall  introduce  legislation  for  the 
Post  Office  Committee  to  consider  to 
resolve  this  problem  on  a  permanent 
basis  It  distresses  me  that  the  OMB. 
that  valued  and  tireless  arm  of  the  White 
House,  has  been  the  first  to  punch  the 
diice  and  permit  nonpostal  matters  to  re- 
enter postal  problems  and  decisionmak- 
ing Just  9  months  after  the  enactment 
of  that  historical  law. 

In  sum,  what  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  nearly  a  year  ago  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  creating  a  new 
independent  postal  system  It  was  de- 
signed to  take  politics  and  the  Congress 
out  of  running  the  poet  office  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  setting  of  rates  In  mak- 
ing this  possible,  the  Congress  set  up  a 
graduated  timetable  for  withdrawing 
public  fimds  from  the  operations  of  the 
post  office.  This  process  provided  5  years 
for  profltmaking  groups  and  10  years  for 
nonprofit  groups  to  adjust  their  busi- 
nesses and  budgeting  activities  to  the 
planned  new  level  of  bearing  their  full 
costs. 

For  the  OMB  or  the  Congress  to  dis- 
rupt that  carefully  negotlnted  phaseout 
of  Federal  financing  of  the  Postal  Service 
breaks  a  working  process  which  was  ne- 
gotiated in  good  faith  by  all  sides. 

If  the  new  postal  system  Is  to  be  given 
a  ftill  chance  to  succeed,  all  parties  to  It 
must  respect  the  terms  which  were  voted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9271  >  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  navs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Eaclitoni,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin\  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Harms V 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr, 
McOovraN>.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
MrrcALr> .  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouyi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 


I  Mr  Ebvin  1  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bei-lm on  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prodty  > .  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Saxbe  and  Mr.  Tajt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Munot)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ) , 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Mundt>  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  85. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


(No   132  Leg.] 

YEAS — 85 

Aiken 

FxUbrlght 

Moss 

Allen 

Oambrell 

Mviskle 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Oravel 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Qrlffln 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Be»ll 

Hanaen 

PeU 

Bennett 

Hart 

Perxry 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

BoggB 

Boilings 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hnuka 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Bynl.  W  Va. 

Jackson 

Rmlth 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Sparknutn 

Caae 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

ChUes 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cook 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Curtla 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Dole 

McOee 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Wllilams 

Ellender 

Miller 

Yoting 

Pannin 

Mondale 

Pong 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

t 

NOT  VOTINO— 15 

Bellmon 

Er»ln 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Harris 

Prouty 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Taft 

Eastland 

Metcair 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9271)   was  passed. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Cranston >  ap- 
pointed Mr  Montoya.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr 
iNotTYE.  Mr  McOee.  Mr  Boccs,  and  Mr 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS TUNNEY  AND  HUMPHREY 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Percy)  ,  the  Chair  recognize 
the  distlngiiished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  TtjNNEY)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TtrNNEY)  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSrNESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  Senators  under 
the  orders  previously  granted,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO  MESSAGE  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Presidential  message  on  the  veto  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  dociunent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  suggest  what  I  hope  will  be 
the  last  quorum  call  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ROTATING  POSITIONS  WITHIN 
THE  MILTTA'^Y  SERVICES 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  have  set 
aside  15  minutes  tomorrow  morning, 
which  I  understand  will  be  scheduled  at 
approximately  11  15,  in  order  that  I  can 
report  to  the  Senate  on  a  project  we 
undertook  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rotating 
positions  within  the  militar>-  services 

I  think  that  too  frequently  we  take  ac- 
tion and  then  neglect  to  look  back  and 
oversee  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
this  action 

The  distingtiished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennls  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Goldwater  ' 
supported  the  amendment  I  offered  on 
the  floor  last  year  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill 

In  conference,  the  House  changed  it 
somewhat,  and  I  think  probably  because 
the  military-  forces  felt  that  the  cut  of 
25  percent  that  we  were  askmg  them  to 
absorb  in  this  particular  account  was  too 
harsh  and  too  abrupt  and  could  not  be 
achieved. 

I  have  had  many  intere.sting  dLscus- 
sions  with  the  heads  of  personnel  of  each 
of  the  major  services  since  then,  eis  well 
as  officers  of  the  Defense  Department. 
I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  they  have 
been  extremely  cooperative  and  helpful 
and  that  I  will  be  prepared  to  report  to- 
morrow on  the  actual  results  that  have 
been  achieved  worldwide  in  coming  up 
to  the  goal   that  we  establLshed 

I  am  happy  to  say  ahead  of  time  that 
I  am  fully  gratified  with  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved  to  date,  but  I  realize 
that  continuing  progress  can  be  made 
But  I  do  this  in  an  oversight  responsi- 
bility which  I  feel  I  have  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  cooiJeralion.  support,  and  help  he 
provided  not  only  on  the  floor  but  also  in 
conference 

Tomorrow  morning,  a  little  after  11 
o'clock.  I  will  be  able  to  report  on  the 
actual  results  achieved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Chair  now  recognize  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Ala.«;ka  ls  recognized. 

Mr,  GRAVEL  Mr  President  I  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virguiia, 


CONVENTION  ON  PSYCHOTROPIC 
SUBSTANCES— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION  OF   SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances — Executive 
G.  92d  Congress,  first  session — trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
convention,  together  with  the  President's 
message,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
.sage  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows ; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances, 
signed  at  Vienna  February  21,  1971  I 
transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

Nationally  and  internationally,  we  are 
faced  today  with  a  very  serious  problem 
posed  by  a  new  group  of  dangerous 
drugs — the  psychotropic  or  "mind-bend- 
ing" substances,  such  as  LSD,  mescalme. 
amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  tran- 
quilizers It  is  the  purpose  of  thus  Con- 
vention to  limit  to  medical  and  scientific 
uses  those  substances  that  are  liable  to 
abuse  but  not  covered  by  the  existing 
treaties  for  the  international  control  of 
narcotic  drugs  The  Convention  will  close 
an  important  gap  which  now  exists  m 
international  drug  regulations. 

Nearly  all  of  the  psychotropic  sub- 
stances are  manufactiu-ed  rather  than 
derived  initially  from  plants,  as  are  the 
narcotic  drugs — such  as  heroin — that  are 
involved  in  so  much  illicit  traffic.  As  a 
major  manufactiirer  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances, it  IS  important  that  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  other  countries  in 
efforts  to  limit  the  use  of  those  substances 
to  medical  and  scientific  purposes  I  ur- 
gently recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  give  early  consideration  to  the 
Convention  and  that  it  give  its  advice  and 
consent,  with  the  reservation  as  proposed 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  29,  1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  I  plan  to 
be  speaking  for  some  length  of  time.  At 
this  point  in  time.  I  think  it  might  be 
proper  to  notify  all  the  staff  members — 
and  I  might  underscore  "some  length  of 
time."  So  I  would  hope  that  all  attaches 
and  staff  personnel  who  mu-^t  make  per- 
sonal arrangements  would  make  those 
personal  arrangements 

I  would,  first,  not  apologize,  but  say 
that  I  regret  that  I  must  inconvenience 
so  many  people  in  a  personal  way,  but  I 
think  that,  withm  my  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives as  a  Senator,  this  is  permitted 
to  me. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  similarly 
spoken  at  great  length  on  this  floor,  and 
I  think  he  is  very  understanding  of  the 
undertaking  I  am  about. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRAVEL  I  yield 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  only  wish  to  state  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr 
Gravel  '  has  informed  the  distinguished 


majority  leader  and  me  of  his  intention 
to  sp>eak  at  considerable  length  this  eve- 
ning We  appreciate  his  cooperation,  his 
tinderstanding,  and  his  though tfulness  in 
alerting  us  to  the  possibility — rather, 
probability— that  this  is  going  to  hap- 
pen: and  we  certaiiily  recognize  and 
appreciate  his  right  to  do  so 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  of  the  pro- 
gram, made  a  few  minutes  ago,  appear 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  whenever  that 
occurs,  if  possible,  just  prior  to  the  mo- 
tion for  adjournment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  will  make 
in  his  own  good  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRCX3RAM 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 

follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  am  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in 
the  order  stated:  Messrs,  Hughes,  Percy, 
Tunney.  and  Humphrey. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  recog- 
nizing Senators,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes, 

Mr  President,  the  distmguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  already  indicated  earlier 
today — and  I  repeat  it  now  merely  for 
the  purp)ose  of  emphasis — thai  the  Sen- 
ate on  tomorrow  may  consider  the  fol- 
lowing conference  reports  on  any  one  of 
which  or  all  of  which  there  could  be 
rollcall   votes: 

The  conference  report  on  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  7016. 
It  Ls  my  imderstanding  that  the  other 
body  will  convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  and  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  that  t)ody  will  be  the  considera- 
tion of  that  conference  report  So,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  messaged  over  to  the  Senate  at  a  fairly 
early  hour  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  act  thereon. 

Other  conference  reports  on  which  the 
Senate  may  act  tomorrow  are  these :  The 
conference  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill.  H.R  8825,  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Treasury  and  Postal 
Service  appropriation  bill,  H.R  9271, 
which  was  passed  just  this  afternoon  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  Senators  are  on  notice, 
I  repeat,  that  conference  reports  may  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  called  up  tomorrow. 

As  the  majonty  leader  stated  earlier, 
unobjected  to  items  on  the  calendar  will 
be  taken  up  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
other  measures  may  be  called  up  which 
do  not  appear  on  the  calendar  at  tlie 
moment  but  which  may  be  placed  there- 
on overnight 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  can  finish  its 
prehoLiday  work  tomorrow  rather  than 
Thursday,  as  was  previoiLsly  planned 
thus  giving  Senators  an  extra  day  for  the 
hohday  The  majority  leader  stated  this 
hopeful  possibility  yesterday. 
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I  emphasize  once  Again  the  possibil- 
ity— and  even  the  likelihood — of  one  or 
more  roUcall  votes  on  tomorrow,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  conference  re- 
ports. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  permit  staff 
members  to  make  any  personal  arrange- 
ments they  might  want  to  make,  and  I 
give  notice  that  I  will  reclaim  the  floor 
m  about  a  minute  or  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr  OPUFFIN   Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  »  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  call  the  roll  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

(No.  133L«g.| 

Byrd.  W  Va.        Or»vel  MmtbUa 

Cr&oston  Orlffln  Soott 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present- 
Mr    GRAVEL.  Mr    President,  I  move 

that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  Instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  Is  agreed  to,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Allen  Church  Hartke 

B&yh  EUender  Hughes 

Byrd.  Va.  Ranaea  Jadiaon 

Caaa  Hart  Magnuaon 
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Mondale 
Montoya 
Pmatore 
PeU 


Percy 
Pearaon 
Pro  nn  Ire 
Randolph 


Smith 
SpoDg 

Wllll&ms 
Touns 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  9 
o'clock  and  28  mmutes  p.m.i  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  30.  1971,  at  1 1  a  m 


NOMINATION 


Elxecutlve  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
June  28 ».  1971: 

DtFLOMATTC   AND   PokXION    SOV1C¥ 

Pred  L  Badsel,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  8«rvlce 
officer  of  daas  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ohana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE MARTHA  GRIFFITHS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

-■■T    NIW     T    iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  the  Idea 
of  national  health  Insurance  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time,  and  It  has  finally 
come  to  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  issues  of  this  Con- 
gress MARTH.f  ORiFFrrHS  IS  one  of  the 
reasons  it  has  become  so  important. 

Mrs  GRirrriHs  was  honored  recently 
at  the  66th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  for  her 
role  in  making  national  health  insurance 
a  realizable  goal,  and  her  contribution 
to  the  national  health  security  pro- 
gram— the  most  comprehensive  and  well 
thought  out  of  all  the  health  Insurance 
proposals. 

Lane  Kirkland,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  presented  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy's  1971  Annual 
Award  to  Martha  GRiFriTHS  His  re- 
marks make  clear  the  advantages  of  the 
health  security  progrtun  over  all  others. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Grif- 
FTTHs.  and  include  Mr  Kirkland's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

RXMAKKS     or     LaNC     KrUCXAND 

It  Is  said  of  some  ideas  that  we  can  sense 
when  their  time  has  come  The  idea  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  age.  race,  sex  or  eco- 
Domlc  clrctanstances.  are  entitled  to  ade- 
quate health  care — the  time  for  this  Idea 
came  a  long  while  ago.  when  Harry  Truman 
made  it  an  Issue  But  certainly  the  time  has 
come  to  translate  that  Idea  Into  reaUty 

Even  before  Harry  Truman,  there  were 
groups  like  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy that  were  advocating  the  then  strange 
and  revolutionary  notion  that  the  richest 
society  In  the  world  had  an  obllgaUon  to 
all  of  Its  citizens  to  see  to  It  that  no  one 
should  suffer  poor  health  and  early  death 
because    his    pocketbook    was    empty. 


But  this  notion,  after  all.  was  propounded 
by  people  given  to  Utopian  fantasies  and  Idle 
and  misctilevous  social  scheming — or  so  their 
critics  said.  Today  the  fantasy  Is  clearly 
realizable  It  Is  a  practical  necessity  The 
time  for  national  health  security  has  come, 
and  the  time  is  now. 

The  time  did  not  come  by  itaeLf.  however. 
It  had  to  be  pulled,  prodded,  pushed,  and 
escorted  all  the  way  We  are  here  today  to 
honor  one  of  the  people  who  did  the  moving. 
Due  In  large  measure  to  her  efforts,  with  the 
full  support  of  the  ATL-CIO.  we  finally  have 
a  real  chance  to  reach  our  goal 

Indeed,  those  who  oppoae  the  National 
Security  program  argue  that  their  own  pro- 
posals would  achieve  the  very  objectives  they 
once  denounced  as  Utopian.  But  It  Is  a  sign 
of  our  times,  as  this  audience  knows  full 
well,  that  radical  and  Utopian  rhetoric  Is 
everywhere  appropriated  to  dress  up  con- 
servative programs — In  the  "whereas,"  If  not 
In  the  "resolveds  '■ 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  a  "massive  crisis"  in 
health  care  Strong  language  and  accurate, 
too.  Medical  costs  have  been  rising  twice  as 
fast  as  other  prices,  doctors  and  other  med- 
ical personnel  are  In  short  supply,  private  In- 
surance companies  have  not  provided  ade- 
quate coverage,  and  many  Americans  have 
no  coverage  at  all 

But  what  has  been  the  President's  response 
to  this  "massive  crisis"? 

He  vetoed  a  hospital  construction  bill.  He 
vetoed  a  measure  to  provide  training  for 
family  doctors  He  threatened  to  close  down 
vitally  needed  public  health  service  hospi- 
tals And  he  has  put  before  the  Congress  on 
utterly  Inadequate,  piecemeal  health  Insur- 
ance program 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  Administration's 
program,  is  exactly  what  Is  wrong  with  tl;e 
present  system  of  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is.  as  they  say,  port  of  the  problem 
and  not  of  the  solution. 

We  need  a  health  program  that  covers  all 
of  the  people.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal excludes  large  groups  of  workers  from 
coverage 

We  need  a  health  program  that  controls 
medical  costs  while  providing  incentives  for 
quaUty  care.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  rely  on  the  private  Insurance  com- 
panies which  have  gotten  us  Into  our  pres- 
ent  high-cost.  low-quality  mess 

We  need  a  health  program  that  expands 
our  medical  resources — personnel  and  faclU- 


tlee — and  that  reorganizes  the  delivery  of 
health  care  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  do  little  to  meet  these  goals,  and 
hence  would  not  curb  the  Inflationary  costs 
of  health  care 

The  Administration's  proposal  Is  not  the 
only  spurious  offering  in  the  field  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  concocted 
something  called  "medi -credit",  while  the 
private  insurance  carriers  call  their  proposals 
"Healthcare".  As  you  might  suppose,  these 
ore  thinly  disguised  efforts  to  protect  vested 
Interests  and  Insurance  company  profits 

The  position  of  the  APL-CIO  Is  clear  and 
firm.  In  a  statement  Issued  by  our  Executive 
Council  in  Pebruory.  we  said,  and  I  quote: 

"What  America  needs  as  the  heart  of  its 
medical  care  philosophy  Is  a  single  primary 
goal — good  health  for  all  Its  peoples  Tlie 
profit-making  philosophy  of  the  market 
place — to  make  money  for  those  who  provide 
and  finance  medical  services — is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable philosophy  for  medical  care" 

For  this  reason,  the  APL-CIO  has  pledged 
Its  unstinting  efforts  to  the  passage  of  the 
bipartisan  National  Health  Security  Pro- 
gram during  this  session  of  Congress  This  is 
our  number  one  legislative  goal,  and  we  shall 
not  retreat  from  it. 

As  the  battle  shapes  up.  we  know  that  we 
can  expect  to  see  some  alleged  "activists"  sit- 
ting this  one  out — not  In  opposition  but  In 
boredom.  While  the  Issue  has  come  into  prac- 
tical focus,  it  has  not  come  into  nullcal 
fashion,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference 
To  them  the  issue  of  national  health  se- 
curity does  not  have  that  delicious  aura  of 
novelty.  It  belongs  in  the  category  of  mun- 
dane materialistic  matters  that  are  lacking 
In  glamour  and  In  revolutionary  "relevance". 

Maybe,  they  have  a  point.  After  all.  en- 
actment of  National  Health  Security  will  not 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  (Indeed,  it  could 
lead  to  a  lower  draft  rejection  rate).  It  will 
not  reduce  our  population  growth.  It  will  not 
end  air  and  water  pollution.  It  will  not  stop 
technology  in  Its  tracks,  re-define  the  role  of 
universities,  or  cure  alienation 

All  it  would  do  L"i  make  real  the  principle 
that  the  poor  and  the  deprived  and  the  plain 
working  people  of  this  country  have  the 
same  right  to  good  health  and  to  life  Itself 
as  the  affluent  and  the  opulent. 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  to  honor  some- 
one who  has  dedicated  herself  to  that  goal — 
Congress  woman  Martha  W    Orlfllths 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  which  did  much  be- 
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ginning  decades  ago.  to  help  educate  the 
public  to  the  need  for  comprehensive  health 
security,  should  present  its  6eth  Annual 
Award  to  someone  who  has  token  the  role 
of  leadership  In  putting  this  goo]  on  the 
verge  of  Congressiunal  enactment 

In  the  HouK<-  of  Representatives  Martha 
Orlfflths  has  led  the  tight  for  National  Health 
Security.  We.  in  the  Labor  Movement,  who 
have  supported  her  all  the  way  are  delighted 
to  have  this  opf>ortunlty  tt)  express  to  her 
our  deep  appreciation  of  her  efforts 

That  appreciation  Is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy's 
1971  Annual  Award 


HELP  COMING  FOR  ADDICTS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's comprehen.sive  program  for  meet- 
ing the  problem  of  drug  addiction  affect- 
ing our  civilian  community  as  well  as 
the  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  has 
met  with  almast  uniform  approval. 

I  was  encouraged  by  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  Monday,  June 
21  in  the  highly  respected  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  others  who  examine  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  am  inserting  the  edi- 
torial below : 

Heij>  Coming  fok  Addicts 

Congress  should  give  President  Nixon 
full  support  in  his  effort  to  mount  a  major 
attack  on  narcotics  addiction.  The  afflic- 
tion has  reached  epidemic  proportions,  spur- 
ring criminal  activity  in  many  fields  as  ad- 
dicts strive  to  support  the  habit  by  any 
means  at  hand — shoplifting,  mugging,  bur- 
glary, armed  robbery,  prostitution,  even  mur- 
der. 

Until  now  anti-drug  abuse  programs  have 
Involved    nine    separate    federal    agencies 

Legislation  prop>osed  by  the  President  would 
set  up  a  central  authority — the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention — over 
all  drug  abuse  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  research  activities. 
It  would  co-ordinate  state  and  local  pro- 
grams and  provide  a  clearing  house  for  Infor- 
mation for  oU  agencies  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

Several  aspects  of  the  program  are  par- 
ticularly heartening : 

First,  it  wUl  flu  an  acute  need  for  a  major 
co-ordinated  research  program  Many  ques- 
tions about  drugs  cry  for  answers  How  etlec- 
tive  Is  the  methadone  program  and  what  are 
its  hazards?  Is  there  a  safe  substitute  to  fol- 
low methadone  that  can  cushion  the  with- 
drawal shock:"  Exactly  where  does  marijuana 
fit  Into  the  scale  of  harmfulness''  What  are 
Its  short-  and  long-range  perils'' 

Second,  It  will  insure  that  survlcemen 
hooked  on  drugs  because  of  their  easy  avail- 
ability overseas  will  have  access  to  thorough 
rehabilitation  courses  before  they  are  mus- 
tered out  Moreover,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration treatment  facilities  will  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  all  former  servicemen  who 
come  seeking  help 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  program  will  be 
undertaken  to  limit  the  flow  of  narcotics 
into  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  pushers  from  the  domestic  scene. 
"We  ore  stopping  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
drugs  aimed  at  this  nation,"  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
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ceded.  Co-operative  programs  wUl  be  under- 
taken with  foreign  governments  to  control 
the  export  of  narcotics 

We  congratulate  the  President  for  putting 
together  a  program  of  a  scale  i|155  million) 
calculated  to  have  real  impact  on  the  prob- 
lem We  congratulate  him  also  for  tapping 
Dr  Jerome  H  JafTe  37.  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Drug  Abuse  Program,  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram from  the  White  House  Dr  Jaffe  knows 
the  problem  and  what  must  be  done.  With 
the  help  of  Congress  and  the  President,  he 
bos  a  chance  to  make  history. 


CULEBRA  REVISITED 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BADILLO  Mr  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day the  Senate  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr  Gravel. 
to  the  militar>-  construction  authoriza- 
tion legislation,  which  authonzcs  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million  lo  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  con.struct  an  arti- 
ficial Island  to  which  shall  be  tran-sferred 
all  of  the  naval  bombardment  and  re- 
lated training  activities  now  being  con- 
ducted on  the  small  island  of  Culebra 
In  addition.  Senator  Gravels  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  termination  of  all 
firing  operations  on  or  at  Culebra  no 
later  than  June  1,  1975,  and  stipulates 
that  the  Navy  must  advise  the  Congress, 
no  later  than  January  1.  1972,  of  the 
action  it  has  taken  with  respect  to  build- 
ing the  artificial  island  On  the  same  day 
as  the  Senate  subcommittee  held  its 
hearings.  I  introduced  Mr  Gravel's 
amendment  In  the  House  as  separate 
legislation  and  appeared  before  the 
Hou.se  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
TTiursday  to  urge  its  adoption,  either  a.^ 
a  committee  amendment  to  H.R  8655  or 
separately 

I  commend  Senator  Gravel  for  the 
initiative  he  has  shown  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  believe  Isust  weeks  events 
are  most  timely  Although  the  Navy 
agreed,  in  writing,  to  take  positive  steps 
to  find  suitable  alternatives  and  to  cease 
firing  and  training  on  and  near  Culebra, 
there  has  been  little  meaningful  action 
in  this  regard  over  the  past  6  months 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  must 
give  the  Navy  a  clear  mandate  to  pursue 
the  construction  of  an  alternate  training 
site  and  a  timetable  in  which  to  com- 
plete such  action  and  withdraw  from 
Culebra  The  time  for  backsliding  by  the 
Navy  must  cease  and  it  must  live  up  to 
the  commitments  it  made  to  the  citizens 
of  Culebra  in  January 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  effect 
a  responsible  program  toward  Culebra. 
I  present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee : 
the  text  of  the  legislation  I  introduced 
on  Tuesday:  and  the  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  president 
of  the  senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Ramon  Feli- 
ciano,  mayor  of  Culebra.  and  Ruben  Ber- 
rios  Martinez,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Party  of  Puerto  Rico  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vandc  1  has  already  submitted  the  useful 
and  mteresting  testimony  of  his  con- 
stituent Mr  Edward  J  Shoupe  of  Cleve- 
land, the  former  Navy  officer  in  charge 
of  training  at  Culebra  In  addition,  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
which  was  concluded  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  officials  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
mayor  of  Culebra  on  January  11,  1971. 
I  urge  that  our  colleagues  give  this  issue 
their  full  and  careful  consideration  and 
attention  The  mouse  continues  to  roar 
Eind  the  cry  for  fair  and  just  treatment 
and  to  be  left  m  peace  will  not  be 
silenced. 

The  material  follows: 
Testimont  or  Hon    Herman  Badh-lo  Before 

THE  Committee  on  Armed  .Services    Hoitse 

OF     RKPRESENTATn'ES       THURSDAT.     JuNI     24. 

1971 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  this  morning  and  to  testify  In 
connection  with  the  military  construction 
authorization.  H.R    8656 

My  particular  interest  in  this  legislation 
pertains  to  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
ooastructlon  of  facilities  by  the  Navy  In 
Title  II  Specifically  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  »50, 000,000 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  an  artificial  Island  in  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
to  which  shall  be  transferred  all  of  the  naval 
bombardment  and  related  training  activities 
now  being  conducted  on  the  small  Island 
of  Culebra  and  Its  cays  Elarller  this  week  I 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  House,  H.R. 
9299.  providing  for  the  construction  of  such 
an  artificial  Island  and  the  termination  of  all 
firing  operations  on  or  at  the  Island  of 
Culebra.  no  later  than  June  1,   1975 

Mr  Chairman,  for  more  than  20  years  the 
small.  28  square  mile  Island  of  Culebra  has 
been  bombed,  strafed,  and  invaded  by  U.S. 
naval  and  military  forces  The  approximately 
750  inhabitants — citizens  of  the  United 
States — have  lived  In  constant  fear  of  their 
own  lives  and  safety  and  the  well-being  of 
their  real  property  and  ilvestoclt  Because  of 
these  naval  bombardments  the  Islanders  have 
been  the  virtual  prisoners  of  the  Navy  and 
have  been  prevented  from  developing  a  vi- 
able economy  They  have  even  been  prohib- 
ited from  enjoying  some  of  the  fine  beaches 
of  the  island 

On  January  11,  1971,  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  citizens  of  Culebra  This 
was  the  culmination  of  an  I8-month-long 
cold  war  which  was  continually  marked  by  in- 
timidation and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
and  Its  representatives  The  agreement  was  s 
clear  commitment  by  the  Navy  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  find  suitable  alternatives  and 
cease  Its  firing  and  training  op>eratlons  on  and 
near  Culebra  Although  an  agreement  was 
signed  only  six  months  ago,  the  fact  that  a 
request  for  appropriations  to  construct  an 
alternate  target  site  was  not  made  by  the 
Navy  Is  simply  another  example  of  that 
service's  duplicity  and  its  footdragglng  in 
seeking  to  Identify  appropriate  alternatives. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  Secretaries  Laird 
and  Crafee  and  others  there  is  simply  no 
strategic  military  purpose  being  s»erved  by 
the  bombardment  of  Culebra  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  U.S.  defense  posture  would 
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not  t>«  adversely  affected  IX  such  training  and 
target  practice  were  moved  to  anotber  site 
In  fact.  It  would  probably  be  to  the  Navy's 
advantage  as.  in  an  isolated  and  unpopulated 
irea.  '.he  Navy  may  be  able  to  practice  with 
more  sophisticated  weaponry  rather  than  the 
World  War  Il-vlntage  which  Ls  primarily  be- 
ing used  on  Culebra  While  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations ror  potential  alternatives  have 
been  made.  I  (eel  confident  that  neither  the 
Navy  nor  the  DoD  has  fully  considered  them 
or  has  undertaken  their  own  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  availability  of  alternative 
target  locations  In  an  uninhabited  area  With 
Its  typical  self-serving  attitude,  the  military 
claims  that  Culebra  la  the  most  Ideal  or  per- 
fect location,  but  it  has  never  said  It  la  the 
only  poeslble  location  for  Its  gunnery  and 
training  maneuvers. 

We  cannot  fall  to  bear  In  mind.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  considering  an  area  in- 
habited by  over  700  American  citizens  who  are 
simply  attempting  to  peacefully  live  their 
lives  under  the  meet  trying  of  circumstances. 
Living,  working,  going  to  school,  farming 
and  Just  relaxing  are  daily  challenges.  Con- 
sider also.  If  you  will,  the  implications  this 
si'  uatlon  has  on  our  Latin  American  rela- 
tions and  the  fact  that  the  atUtude  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  Culebra 
and  Its  citizens  has  grav«ly  exacerbated  ten- 
sions which  already  exist  with  our  Latin 
neighbors.  Furthermore,  the  bombardment 
of  the  Island  and  subsequent  actions  has 
seriously  aggravated  relations  with  our  coun- 
try's Spanish-speaking  community  for  we 
consider  Culebra  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  gov- 
ernment's IndHTerence  toward  our  needs  and 
aspirations.  The  lU-concelved  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  fortunately  rejected  last 
year,  that  the  Culebrans  be  resettled  to  some 
other  area  was  a  serious  affront  to  the  more 
than  4  million  Puerto  Rlcans — on  the  main- 
land and  In  Puerto  Rico — as  well  as  to  our 
other  Spanish -speaking  brothers  Are  the 
Culebrans  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be 
shunted  around  like  cattle? 

Aside  from  the  human  and  moral  elements, 
I  believe  It  is  vital  that  every  possible  con- 
sideration be  give  to  other  factors,  such  as 
the  ecological  uniqueness  of  Culebra.  The 
cays  In  the  archipelago  east  of  Pajardo  and 
the  Island  of  Culebra  provide  Important  nest- 
ing areas  for  various  migrating  oceanic  birds, 
including  the  sooty  tern,  the  nobby  tern  and 
laughing  gulls.  The  Bahama  PlntaU.  a  rare 
and  endangered  species.  Is  found  In  the  la- 
goons of  Culebra.  as  are  the  brown  pelican 
The  clear  waters  surrounding  the  Island  and 
the  cays  constitute  a  magnificent  sporting 
and  commercial  fishing  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Culebrans — American 
citizens — have  suffered  emotionally,  eco- 
nomically, socially  and  physically  long 
enough.  The  time  for  the  Navy  to  withdraw 
completely  Is  long  past  due  Assuming  the 
Navy  would  be  able  to  get  along  without 
having  human  beings  and  Uvestock  serve 
as  targets,  I  am  certain  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  perfectly  acceptable  alternaUves — 
including  areas  suitable  to  permit  the  con- 
struotlon  of  arUflcl«L  islands  which  the  Navy 
could  build  to  Its  own  specifications.  I  un- 
derstand. In  fact,  that  one  private  firm  has 
already  indicated  its  ability  to  construct 
such  a  practice  facility  and.  further,  that 
the  Navy's  own  engineers  have  stated  that 
an  artificial  Island  or  platform  could  be  used 
as  an  alternative  target  Instead  of  Culebra. 
Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  military  construction  author- 
ization offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Mike  Gravel  My  bill,  H.R.  9299.  con- 
tains Identical  language  to  Senator  Grav- 
els amendment  During  Tuesday's  hearing 
Important  Information  was  presented  to  the 
Senate    subcommittee    regarding    the    con- 
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structlon  of  an  artificial  training  facility 
and  the  strong  sentiment  In  Puerto  Rico  that 
the  Navy  withdraw  completely  from  Culebra 
at  the  earliest  poeslble  date.  I  am  anxious 
to  share  this  information  with  you  and  I  re- 
quest permission  that  the  testimony  of  Sen- 
ator Gravel:  Senator  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon,  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  the  Honorable 
Ramon  Pellclano.  mayor  of  Culebra:  and  Mr 
Edward  J  Sboupe  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  be  made 
a  permanent  part  of  this  hearing  record 

Although  the  agreement  reached  In  Jan- 
uary stipulated  that  the  Navy  would  be  af- 
forded a  reasonable  time  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive. Its  continued  presence  In  the  area  re- 
mains as  a  virtual  threat  and  an  affront  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  The  Navy  must  be 
encouraged  to  and  assisted  in  expediting  Its 
efforts  to  find  suitable  alternatives.  I  believe 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  furnish  much  needed 
impetus  In  this  direction  and  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Navy  must  withdraw  from  Culebra  and 
pursue  Its  bombing  and  training  at  some  ar- 
tificial  and  uninhabited  location 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  primary  purposes 
In  introducing  H.R.  0299  was  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  critical  situation  and  to  enlist 
the  Interest  and  support  of  our  colleagues  be- 
hind the  effort  to  have  the  Navy  cease  Its 
bombardment  of  Culebra  and  move  else- 
where Of  course.  It  would  facilitate  matters 
to  have  my  legislation  Included  as  a  commit- 
tee amendment  to  H  R.  8656  and  I  urge  that 
you  give  this  Issue  your  fullest,  most  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  with  a  view 
toward   taking  prompt  and  positive  action. 

Thank  you. 

H.R.  9299 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  Island  In  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  shall  be  used  for  those  naval 
training  and  testing  exercises  presently 
carried  out  on  Culebra 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  the  sum  of  $60.- 
000.000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  In 
the  waters  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  an  artificial  Island  to 
which  shall  be  transferred  all  naval  bombard- 
ment and  other  training  or  testing  exercises 
Involving  the  firing  of  weapons  now  being 
conducted  on  the  island  of  Culebra  and  the 
cays  within  three  nautical  miles  of  such  Is- 
land. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  such  artificial 
Island  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  He 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  January  1.  1972.  Indicating  the  action 
that  has  been  taken  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  artificial  Island,  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  a  projected  schedule 
for  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  all  firing 
operations  from  Ctiiebra  (and  the  cays  ad- 
jacent thereto)  to  such  artificial  Island  or 
elsewhere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  ter- 
minate all  firing  operations  on  or  at  the  Is- 
land of  Culebra  and  on  or  at  all  cays  within 
three  nautical  miles  thereof  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  but  In  no  event  later  than 
June  1.  1975. 

Statement  bt  the  Honosable  Senatok 
Rafael  Hexnandez  Colon.  PaisroENr  or 
the   ssna-te   or   the   commonwealth   or 

Pue«to  Rico 

My  name  Is  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon.  I  am 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Let  me  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  ap- 
pear here  today  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  support  of  Senator  Gravel's  Culebra 
amendment  to  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act. 

I  have  been  Incresislngly  concerned  since 
early  last  year  with  the  Importance  of  finding 
an  early  solution  to  the  problem  of  Culebra. 
with  which  the  United  States  Senate  has  al- 
ready become  quite  conversant.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  strong,  unified  sentiment  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  and  the  express  con- 
cern of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  small,  inhabited 
Island  of  Culebra  continues  to  serve  as  a 
target  for  U.S.  Navy  guns  and  bombs  In 
training  exercises. 

Along  with  most  Puerto  Rlcans,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  was  on  Its  way  to 
resolution  last  January  11.  as  a  result  of  an 
Agreement  signed  In  Culebra  by  John  Chaf- 
fee. Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Luis  A  Perre. 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico;  Ramon  Pellclano. 
the  Mayor  of  Culebra.  and  myself  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  pledged  to  investigate  al- 
ternatives to  the  training  conducted  at  and 
around  Culebra.  with  the  purpKJse  of  finding 
feasible  alternatives  that  eventually  would 
permit  the  transfer  away  from  Culebra  of  all 
firing    operations    conducted    there. 

The  Defense  Department  has  now  found 
such  an  alternative 

A  Defense  Department  report,  "Culebra, 
Overview  and  Analysis,  April  1.  1971,"  pre- 
pared as  directed  by  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1970.  and  sub- 
mitted to  this  Conunlttee,  concluded  that 
"Culebra  can  be  'replaced'  for  at  most  $50 
million  .  .  "  This  conclusion  by  the  Defense 
Department  was  responsive  to  the  express 
hope  of  the  three  Puerto  Rlcan  signatories 
to  the  January  11  Agreement.  Paragraph  13 
of  the  Agreement  stated: 

"It  Is  the  position  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Government,  Governor  Perre,  Senate  Presi- 
dent Hernandez  Colon,  and  Mayor  Pellclano. 
that  the  Navy  should  terminate  all  training 
operations  on  Culebra  and  Its  neighboring 
Cays  within  a  reasonable  period.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Signatories  listed  above  that  the 
study  that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  undertake  will  conclude 
that  this  Is  feasible" 

The  Defense  Department  conclusion  that 
Culebra  can  be  repl{u:ed  also  Is,  I  might  add, 
consistent  with  Senator  Symington's  view  as 
expressed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  14,  1970  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  for  the  firm  position 
taken  by  Senator  Symington  and  other  Sen- 
ators In  favor  of  the  complete  prohibition  of 
all  naval  shelling  and  air  bombardment  of 
the  Island  of  Culebra  and  Its  adjacent  keys 
and  waters 

The  $50  million  figure  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment Report  referred  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing an  artificial  Island,  preferably  3Vi 
miles  east  of  Vieques,  Puerto  Rico  Since  such 
an  artificial  Island  would  be  uninhabited, 
transfer  of  training  operations  there  not  only 
would  eliminate  avoidable  risk  to  Innocent 
civilian  life  but  also  would  make  possible  less 
restricted,  more  reallsric  and  varied  and,  con- 
sequently, superior  training  To  this  extent 
It  should  enhance  our  national  security. 

The  Agreement  of  Jaunary  11.  1071  was.  In 
the  view  of  most  Puerto  Rlcans — including 
myself — a  clear-cut  commitment  by  the  Navy 
to  cease  Its  firing  and  training  operations  on 
and  near  Culebra  when  a  suitable  alternative 
was  found.  Since  that  time,  however,  follow- 
ing a  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
on  April  1  of  this  year,  there  have  been  grow- 
ing doubts  In  Puerto  Rico  If  the  commitment 
were  really  as  firm  as  we  thought.  There  Is 
particular  concern  that  Secretary  Laird's 
statement  may  reflect  a  desire  to  put  off  any 
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final  Navy  decision  until  after  the  1972  elec- 
tion. In  the  hope  that  the  Culebrans  might 
then  be  Induced  to  accept  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  firing  operations  there.  The 
strong  accent  In  the  Defense  Department  Re- 
port on  suggested  public  relations  activities 
at  Culebra.  and  on  the  desirability  of  creat- 
ing additional  Jobs  there,  grave  further  cur- 
rency to  this  doubt  In  the  event  that  the 
Navy  itself  does  not  testify  in  support  of 
Senator  Gravel's  amendment,  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  viewed  in  Puerto  Rico  as  further 
confirmation  of  the  growing  fear  that  the 
Navy  Is  less  than  candid  In  Its  expressed  in- 
tent to  leave  Culebra. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  feel  here  to- 
day, not  only  of  the  importance  of  this  issue 
of  Culebra  to  the  Culebrans.  but  even  more 
of  Its  larger  ImpKirtance  for  relations  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  malriland  United 
States. 

As  you  know,  we  are  Anierican  citizens,  but 
with  a  difference  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  a  large 
area  of  autonomy  and  self-government 
within  the  Federal  system,  In  a  completely 
unique  relationship  which  derives  from  the 
fundamental  recognition  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. We  have  exercised  that  right  by 
choosing  to  maintain  close  ties  with  the 
United  States  as  a  self-governing  Common- 
wealth. 

In  support  of  our  US  citizenship,  more- 
over, we  have  fought  in  every  American  war 
from  World  War  II  to  Korea  and  Viet  Nam, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  soldiers  have  earned  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  decorations  for  bravery 
In  these  conflicts  In  addition,  a  large  part  of 
Puerto  Rico,  despite  our  acute  shortage  of 
land.  Is  given  over  to  providing  bases  for  the 
U.S.  armed  forces.  Puerto  Rico,  in  other 
words,  more  than  holds  up  Its  end  In  the 
common  defense. 

Against  this  background.  It  is  most  unusual 
when  virtually  all  Puerto  Rlcans — covering 
the  entire  political  spectrum — feel  so 
strongly  that  a  specific  operation  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  has  become  Intolerable  Yet  that 
Is  the  feeling  of  99  ""r  of  Puerto  Rlcans  today 
as  regards  Culebra.  This  strong  and  unani- 
mous feeling  is  the  essential  reason  why  It  is 
so  Important  to  resolve  the  Culebra  matter 
quickly,  and  without  ambiguity  or  reserva- 
tion. ' 

Let  me  give  y<|u  some  Insight  into  the  po- 
litical problems  which  Ctilebra  has  stimu- 
lated. We  live  atja  time  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  of  rising  dis- 
content and  vocal  protest,  some  of  It  Justified 
In  Puerto  Rico,  however,  the  most  radical 
protest  takes  the  form  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm — 
often  In  conjunction  with  the  New  Left  In 
the  United  States — and  Is  associated  with 
various  splinters  of  the  pro-Independence 
movement. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  sentiment  for 
Independence  was  virtually  non-existent.  In 
numerous  elections  over  the  last  two  decades, 
the  independentlsts  rarely  won  more  than 
2Tc  to  3%  of  the  vote.  The  pro-Common- 
wealth center.  In  normal  years,  consistently 
won  about  60 '"r  of  the  vote  and  the  pro-state- 
hood party  less  than  40'"r.  However,  there  Is 
now  visible  an  appreciable  growth  In  Inde- 
pendentist  activity.  Moreover,  in  my  opinion, 
this  heightened  Independentlst  drive  is  at 
least  partially  related  to  Culebra. 

The  reason  Is  this:  Culebra  represents,  In 
Puerto  Rlcan  eyes,  such  a  clear  case  of  mili- 
tary Insensltlvlty  to  hunutn  considerations, 
that  It  Is  easy  for  an  emotional  orator  to 
paint  the  Navy  as  a  military  gargantua,  ruth- 
lessly and  knowingly  suppressing  the  Cule- 
brans and  making  their  life  a  hell.  You  and  I 
may  believe  that  the  normal  inertia  of  a 
military  bureaucracy  Is  a  far  more  plausible 
explanation  of  the  Navy's  visible  reluctance 
to  give  up  a  target  area  which  It  has  held 
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for  35  years.  But  this  is  not  an  easy  or  com- 
forting explanation  to  make  to  the  people  of 
Culebra  who  continue  to  suffer  from  bom- 
bardments, or  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  I»uerto  Rico.  Therefore,  the  independent- 
lsts have  seized  on  Culebra  as  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  whip  up  antl-American  sentiment, 
and  they  have  done  so  with  some  success. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant, in  the  interests  of  our  larger  ties, 
that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate quickly  any  leffitimate  source  of  poten- 
tial antl-Amerlcanlsm.  The  other  independ- 
entlst arguments  fall  largely  on  deaf  ears  in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  have  the  good  sense  to  put  them  In 
sober  perspective.  But  Culebra.  if  allowed  to 
fester,  is  certain  to  become  Increasingly  a 
"cause  celebre"  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one 
which  will  lead  to  growing  antl-Amerlcan- 
lsm and  thereby  play  Increasingly  Into  the 
hands  of  the  prolndependence  forces  For 
them,  Culebra  Is  a  made-to-order  Issue  and  a 
political  God-send,  which  they  would  like 
to  be  able  to  exploit  as  long  as  possible  Al- 
ready, we  are  aware  of  plans  by  the  Inde- 
pendentlsts from  Puerto  Rico  to  move  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  Culebra,  living  In  tents. 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dominate 
the  voting  there  in  up)comlng  elections 
They  seek  to  take  over  the  Island  of  Culebra 
politically  and  to  use  It  as  a  base  for  future 
operations,  and  also  undoubtedly  to  stir  up 
antl -American  sentiment.  For  most  Puerto 
Rlcans,  on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly 
for  those  who  support  Commonwealth.  Cule- 
bra Is  a  problem  which  must  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  possible  precisely  so  as  rwt  to 
allow  antl-Amerlcans  to  feed  on  the  Issue. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  responsible  lead- 
ers In  Puerto  Rico  and  here  In  the  United 
States  have  a  particular  obligation  to  deal 
with  Culebra  primarily  In  a  political  context, 
to  take  It  out  of  bureaucratic  channels 
and  put  It  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  politically- 
sensitive  bodies  and,  above  all,  In  the  hands 
of  the  Congress 

We  have  been  grateiful  that  so  many 
senators  and  so  much  of  the  American  press 
have  already  shown  such  understanding  and 
support  in  reacting  to  the  human  drama  of 
the  Culebrans.  In  all  likelihood,  however, 
there  are  probably  very  few  persons  in  the 
United  States,  even  in  Congress,  who  are 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  political  clangers  If 
the  Navy  remains  In  Culebra,  or  even  appears 
to  be  trying  to  remain  there,  despite  Its  flrm 
commitment  to  leave. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  funding  of  a 
suitable  alternative  Is  the  acid  test.  If  no 
funds  are  vcted  for  an  artificial  Island,  I 
fear  that  at  a  later  date  we  may  hear  from 
the  Navy  that,  since  no  "feasible  "  aJtemate 
has  presented  Itself  for  firing  operations.  It 
must  delay  its  departure  from  Culebra — 
perhaps  indefinitely  At  that  time,  more- 
over, I  also  fear  that  the  Navy  may  allege 
that  the  Culebrans  themselves  have  had  a 
change  of  heart,  and  that  they  are  reasonably 
contented  to  allow  the  Navy  to  continue  Its 
firing. 

Any  such  ploy,  however  congenial  to  the 
bureaucratic  mind,  would  be  a  political 
disaster.  The  US.  Navy  would  thereby  appear 
guilty  of  cynical  bad  faith  and  duplicity  in 
the  eyes  of  Puerto  Rlcans  and,  by  derivation, 
so  would  the  American  Government  Itself 
The  antl-Amerlcan  elements  and  the  inde- 
pendentlsts would   have  a  field  day. 

Even  for  the  Navy  Itself,  this  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.  For  the  Navy,  the  greatest 
risk  Is  that  by  trying  to  hold  on  to  Culebra 
tenaciously.  It  may  so  stimulate  antl- 
Amerlcan  feeling  that  it  may  eventually  com- 
promise Its  position  In  far  more  Important 
bases  In  Puerto  Rloo,  such  as  Vieques  and 
Roosevelt  Roads.  This  would  be  tantamount 
to  elevating  short-term  tenacity  to  long-term 
folly. 


I  am  not  unware  that  $60  million  is  a  size- 
able sum  But  I  believe  that  It  is  not  excessive 
to  retrieve  what  is  already  an  unfortunate 
situation,  and  to  avoid  one  which  might 
become  even  more  damaging  both  for  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  approve  the  Gravel 
amendment,  so  that  an  early  solution  of 
the  Culebra  problem  can  become  a  reality. 

Statement  bt  the  HoNoaABLi  Ramon  Peli- 

ciANo.  Mayor  o7  the  Island- MuNiciPALmr 

or    Cl'Lebra.    Commonwealth    or    Pcekto 

Rico 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  this  Committee  My  name  is  Ram6n  Pell- 
clano and  I  am  the  Mayor  of  the  Island- 
Municipality  of  Culebra  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  that  capacity  I 
come  before  you  today. 

It  has  been  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
accepted  the  kind  Invitation  extended  to  me 
by  this  Committee:  and  m  doing  so,  I  have 
done  It  with  only  one  purpose  to  reaffirm — 
with  all  the  force  of  my  mind  and  spirit  — 
my  endorsement  to  the  commitment  made 
by  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  United  States  to  substitute  Culebra  and 
Its  adjacent  cays  with  an  artificial  Island 
as   a   place  for   target   practice. 

Senator  Gravel's  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  BlU,  If  en- 
acted Into  law.  would  transform  this  com- 
mitment Into  the  reality  of  p>eace  for  Cule- 
bra. As  the  only  person  authorized  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Municipality  of  Cule- 
bra. I  wish  to  inform  this  Committee  that 
the  people  of  Culebra  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  we  hope  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  danger  and  suffering  we 
have  so  long  endured. 

This  commitment  that  I  have  pointed  out 
Is  contained  in  paragraph  eleven  of  the  ac- 
cord signed  m  January  of  this  year.  That  ac- 
cord was  signed  by  all  the  parties  Involved 
ubemmae  fidei — of  utmost  good  faith.  For 
that  reason,  and  being  one  of  the  signers, 
I  am  mystified — and  cannot  accept — the  re- 
cent proposal  advanced  by  Secretary  Laird 
to  study  new  alternatives  In  relation  to  this 
matter  and  to  hold,  later  on.  a  referendum 
among  the  citizens  of  Culebra, 

The  reality  is  that  a  referendum  Is  not 
needed  because  the  pulse  of  public  opinion 
in  Culebra  has  been  taken  on  at  least  four 
different  occasions  during  the  long  and 
anguished  years  In  which  we  have  dealt 
with  this  problem.  On  all  those  occasions 
the  Ctilebrans  have  expressed  their  firm  de- 
termination In  the  sense  that  the  Navy 
should  totally  abandon  Culebra. 

That  determination  continues  firm  today 
even  though  the  Navy  is  creating  Jobs  in 
Culebra  to  try  to  satisfy  us  in  that  manner. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  things  and 
make  one  proposition  in  relation  to  this — 
not  concerning  the  Intentions  of  this  Initia- 
tive, which  I  know  are  the  best;  but  over  the 
way  the  program  Is  being  carried  out 

First,  the  administration  of  It  Is  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  wish  that  the  Navy  stay 
in  Culebra;  this  being  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  desires  of  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow 
citizens  and  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Island,  This  situation  has  created  a  charged 
political  climate  and  has  Involved  the  Navy 
In  a  sterile  public  debate  from  which  no  one 
win  derive  any  benefit  Second,  employees 
from  the  Roosevelt  Roads  Base — and  I  say 
employees,  not  officers  of  the  Navy — are  try- 
ing to  get  non-Culebrans  to  move  to  our  Is- 
land to  take  advantage  of  the  new  job  oppor- 
tunities and  later  to  vote  In  the  proposed 
referendum  The  situation  created  Is  an  in- 
tolerable one  and  is.  additionally,  a  clear  in- 
tromission into  the  rights  that  the  Culebrans 
have  to  decide  what  cotirse  of  action  they 
wish  to  follow,  how  to  uae  and  enjoy  their 
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land  and  the  opportunltlea  that  may  appear 
in    It. 

Thla  aet  of  facts  moTes  me  to  propose  to 
the  Navy  that  It  immediately  stop  negotiat- 
ing with  a  group  of  isolated  cltlaena  and  In- 
stead offer  Ita  backing  to  the  local  gorem- 
ment — which  Is  the  legitimate  and  consti- 
tutional representative  of  the  people — and 
to  channel  the  economic  aid  that  it  may 
wish  to  offer  us  through  the  Mayor's  office 
so  as  to  attain  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of    it. 

Taking  these  steps  the  Navy  would  be  re- 
afflrmlng  Its  good  faith  and  would  be  con- 
tributing to  bring  back  the  ambient  of  mu- 
tual cordiality  and  sense  of  Justice  that 
made  possible  the  signing  of  the  historic 
Agreement  of  this  year  and  which  should 
be  the  ambient  In  which  to  deal  with  all 
of  our  future  relations. 

That,  gentlemen,  and  nothing  less  than 
that.  Is  the  position  of  the  people  of  Cuie- 
bra. 

Thank    you. 

Statsmxnt     or     Rtn«N     BEaaios     Ma«tii«xz, 

PUKSmeNT.    INDKI>«ND«NCK  PA«TT  OF  PUHITO 
Rico 

One  year  ago.  I  came  to  this  Congress  to 
demand  In  the  name  of  the  national  Inter- 
ests of  Puerto  Rico  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  US.  Navy  from  the  Island  of 
Culebra,  and  to  declare  our  unalterable  in- 
tention to  make  life  unbearable  for  the  Navy 
In  Culebra  through  all  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal within  the  context  of  our  philosophy  of 
civil  disobedience,  non -cooperation,  and 
peaceful  militancy  Up  to  now.  we  have  done 
what  we  believe  Is  right  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise. But  up  to  now.  what  has  the  US.  Navy 
and  US  Executive  done  with  respect  to  the 
Culebran  problem''  That  Is  a  question  to 
which  we  propose  to  give  an  opinion  regard- 
ing the  amendment  today  There  has  been 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  this  Committee  should 
be  Informed  about  It,  a  history  of  deception 
during  the  last  year.  There  has  been  In 
Puerto  Rlco  during  the  last  year  and  partic- 
ularly the  last  six  months,  a  history  of  de- 
ception which  this  Committee  should  be 
aware  of  in  order  to  take  a  position  In 
January,  the  US  Navy,  using  Its  colonial 
subjecu  In  Puerto  Rlco  for  the  approval  of  a 
pact  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  bom- 
bardment by  consent.  The  pact,  hailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  colonial  dele- 
gates as  the  "solution"  of  the  Culebra  Issue 
did  not  solve  the  problem  posed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Navy  In  Culebra  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fraud  and  a  mockery  of  inter- 
national respect 

But  It  did  not  achieve  Its  objectives,  this 
nor  any  of  the  others  publicly  stated.  First 
because  the  Navy  did  not  abide  by  disposi- 
tions and  violated  it  constanUy  And  second- 
ly and  mainly  because  It  contradicted  the 
expectations  and  aspirations  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  Ctiiebran  people  Nobody  In  Pu- 
erto Rlco  was  deceived  by  the  trick  The 
explicit  confession  of  the  fraud  and  decep- 
Uon  was  the  Department  of  Defense  study 
on  the  Culebra  situation  pubiuhed  first  of 
April.  But  this  study  was  another  escalation 
In   the  history  of  deception 

1.  Nowhere  does  the  study  stipulate  or  or- 
der or  even  recommend  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Navy  from  Culebra.  It  only  says  that  a 
decision  would  be  Uken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  late  l»7a.  After  the  1973  elec- 
tions. 

2  On  the  other  hand.  It  presenu  some  rec- 
ommendations that  establish  the  conditions 
for  the  postponement  of  the  solution  of  the 
Issue 

a.  It  recommends  the  "Improvements  of 
community  relations"  In  Culebra  As  If  the 
acute  economic   and   spinitual   problems  of 
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the  Culebrans  could  be  solved  by  the  magi- 
cal fiat  of  public  relations: 

b.  It  proposes  the  employment  of  more 
Culebrans  by  the  Navy.  A  classical  example 
of  an  attempt  of  buying  out  the  conscience 
of  the  people 

In  fact,  these  hearings  today  are  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  of  the  study  despite 
the  claims  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  colonial  authorities  to  the  contrary. 

The  third  stage  in  this  drama  Is  consti- 
tuted by  these  hearings.  Their  purpose  Is  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  construction 
of  an  artificial  Island  for  the  relocation  on 
it  of  the  military  maneuvers  up  to  now  exe- 
cuted In  Culebra. 

But  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  Part; 
has  always  Insisted  that  Culebra  must  and 
ahould  not  be  considered  as  an  Isolated  case 
Culbera  is  the  symptom  and  crisis  of  the 
US  military's  presence  in  Puerto  Rlco.  The 
edification  of  an  artificial  Island  near  Vie- 
ques would  mean  the  reinforcement  of  this 
military  colonialism  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

We  demand  not  only  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Navy  from  Culebra.  We  demand  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  mllltansttc  use  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  of  Puerto  Rlco.  This 
Implies  that 

a.  We  insist  first  on  the  withdrawal  from 
Culebra: 

b.  That  military  training  be  relocated  out- 
side of  Puerto  Rlco: 

c  We  clearly  express  our  determination  to 
struggle  for  the  demilitarization  of  Puerto 
Rlco:  that  is.  for  the  complete  eradication 
of  the  US  military  colonialism  In  Puerto 
Rlco. 

The  mere  fact  of  discussing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  artificial  Island  reflects  a  colonial 
near-sightedness  totally  outdated  In  the 
course  of  modem  history  In  our  opinion 
This  colonial  mentality  has  expressed  Itself 
by  means  of  the  argument  that  It  is  In  the 
"national  Interest  "  to  proceed  with  the  mili- 
tary utilization  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  our  Is- 
lands We  ask  Whose  national  Interest?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  interest  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
nation  and  people,  and  as  the  events  of  the 
last  week,  relating  to  the  disclosure  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
of  the  secret  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
have  clearly  dramatised,  not  even  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  Once  again. 
It  appears  that  what  is  termed  "national  in- 
terest "  refers  only  to  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  military  establishment. 

By  now.  I  do  not  have  to  stress  this  Issue 
to  you.  The  US.  Congress,  who  In  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  theory  and  tradition  has 
the  power  to  decide  over  peace  and  war.  to 
provide  the  appropriations  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  war.  has  seen  Itself  the  object  of 
an  unprecedented  deception  In  the  case  of 
the  undeclared  Presidential  Vietnam  War 

We,  Puerto  Ricans  who  fight  for  the  na- 
tional liberation  of  our  fatherland  since  lU 
Intervention  and  military  occupation  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  are  not  willing  to  tol- 
erate deception  or  fraud  anymore.  We  warn 
you  that  we  will  carry  our  struggle  up  to  the 
last  consequences  until  Puerto  Rlco  takes 
upon  Itself  the  control  of  Its  history  and 
destiny. 

In  Puerto  Rlco,  we  have  overcome  the  stage 
of  "credibility  gap"  suffered  by  the  American 
people  and  Congreas  For  us,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  credibility  at  all  regarding  the  US 
military  establishment. 

Regarding  the  specific  Issue  of  Culebra.  we 
suggest  the  following:  that  you  adopt  any  of 
the  first  two  alternative  sites  mentioned  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  study  for  the 
relocation  of  the  military  training  taking 
place  In  Culebra.  namely  Marquesa  Key 
(southwest  of  Key  West)  or  the  Virginia 
Capes  area.  I  am  sure  both  Florida  and  Vtr- 
gltOa  will  be  willing  to  contribute  In  such  a 
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way  for  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  to  receive  the  benefits  that  the 
study  of  the  Defense  Department  says  that 
proceed  from  such  military  maneuvers. 

We  repeat  that  we  will  continue  defying 
the  US.  mlUtary  activities  in  Puerto  Rlco  for 
considering  them  detrimental  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  sovereignty  and  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  In  the  past  we  have  shown  our  deter- 
mination to  translate  Into  liberating  actions 
our  will  for  freedom. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

ACWCXMCNT 

The  dispute  over  the  Navy's  use  of  Culebra 
and  Its  offshore  cays  for  weapons  training 
has  dramatically  posed  the  problem  of  bal- 
lanclng  the  need  to  conduct  the  training 
essential  for  our  national  defense  with  the 
legitimate  desires  and  aspirations  of  our 
private  citizens  All  persons  of  good  wUl 
who  are  Interested  In  the  continued  close 
relationship  between  Puerto  Rlco  and  the 
United  States,  the  security  of  our  nation,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Culebra  have 
hoped  that  this  problem  could  be  amicably 
resolved.  Through  the  dedicated  efforts  and 
good  will  of  all  concerned  a  mutually  accept- 
able balance  has  finally  been  found  between 
the  training  needs  of  the  Navy  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  Culebra  We  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  terms  of  that  agreement. 
and  to  pledge  our  continuing  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  it  Is  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

1  The  Navy  will  not  shoot  the  Walleye 
missile  at  Culebrlta  or  at  any  other  target 
In  the  Culebra  complex,  and  the  Navy  will 
not  obtain  the  easements  on  the  east  end  of 
Culebra  that  were  approved  by  the  House 
and   Senate  Armed   Services  Committees. 

a.  The  targets  off  the  east  coast  of  Culebra 
will  be  phased  out  by  January  1,  1872,  and 
the  lease  on  North  Cay  will  be  terminated 
on  that  date.  Culebrlta  and  the  other  target 
cays  m  the  area  will  be  declared  excess  as  of 
that  date  except  for  several  acres  on  Culebrlta 
near  the  lighthouse  where  the  Navy  Intends 
to  establish  a  small  electronics  warfare  In- 
stallation (several  vans)  for  use  In  training 
fleet  units  In  the  open  ocean  north  of 
Culebra. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  shoreline  already  an. 
nounced  for  release,  the  Navy  will  declare 
excess  to  Its  needs  the  shoreline  on  the  east 
coast  starting  at  a  point  Immediately  east  of 
the  base  camp  and  proceeding  around  the 
east  end  of  Culebra  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Navy  property  holdings  on  the  north  coast 
(Swell  Bay)  (see  attached  map)  The  Navy 
will  cooperate  In  preserving  the  ecology 
of  excessed  areas  as  requested  by  the  Munic- 
ipality and  by  appropriate  federal  and 
commonwealth  agencies. 

4.  The  Navy  will  relocate  Its  bulls-eye  tar- 
get on  Agua  Cay  to  Cross  Cay  by  January  1 
1973 

5.  The  north-south  line  bordering  the 
northwest  peninsula  safety  zone  wUl  be 
reoriented  as  shown  on  the  attached  m^p 
The  parcel  of  land  marked  'A"  on  the  at- 
tached map  will  therefore  no  longer  be  part 
of  the  naval  gunfire  support  safety  zone 

6  The  Navy  will  Initiate  and  support  an 
amendment  to  the  executive  order  creating 
the  defensive  sea  area  around  Culebra  so 
that  the  order  will  cover  the  safety  aones  for 
the  ship-to-shore  gunfire  and  for  the  west- 
range  air-to-ground  targets  (see  attached 
map). 

7  Governor  Ferre.  Mayor  Fellclano,  and 
Senate  President  Hernandez  Col6n  solemnly 
pledge  to  use  all  regulatory  and  legal  devices 
available  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Mu- 
nicipality of  Culebra  to  assure  that  no  dwell- 
ings or  other  habitable  structures  are  con- 
structed In  the  northwest  safety  zone  for  as 
long  as  the  Navy  uses  the  northwest  penin- 
sula  for  naval   gunfire  support  training.   If 
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landowners  In  the  area  complain  that  their 
property  Is  being  taken  without  due  process 
of  law  or  If.  despite  the  above-mentioned 
regulatory  and  legal  devices,  individual  land- 
owners take  steps  to  construct  dwellings  or 
other  habitable  structures  in  the  safety  zone, 
then  the  Navy  will  pay  such  landowners  the 
fair  value  of  foregoing  the  right  to  construct 
said  dwellings  or  other  habitable  structures 

8.  Since  the  Navy  is  giving  up  a  siibstantlal 
number  of  targets.  Its  remaining  targets  will 
become  that  much  more  important  In  con- 
sideration of  this  action  by  the  Navy  and  In 
recognition  of  the  Navy's  need  to  schedule 
the  use  of  the  remaining  targets  more  tightly. 
Governor  Perre,  Senate  President  Hernandez 
Col6n.  and  Mayor  Fellclano  will  use  their  best 
efforts,  including  moral  suasion,  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  everyone  in  keeping  the 
land  and  sea  safety  zones  for  the  remaining 
targets  clear  of  people  during  scheduled 
training  operations. 

9.  No  training  operations  around  Culebra 
will  be  conducted  on  weekends  or  holidays 
except  to  meet  an  urgent  operational  com- 
mitment. In  the  event  that  this  becomes 
necessary  the  Admiral  commanding  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  Frontier,  or  In  his  absence  the 
officer  acting  in  that  capacity,  will  be  per- 
sonally aware  of  and  will  have  p>er8onally 
approved  such  operations,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Culebra  will  be  personally  notified  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  In  advance  of  any  such 
training  operations 

10.  The  Navy  solemnly  and  definitively 
agrees  to  abandon  Its  plans  to  acquire  ease- 
ments or  any  other  interest  in  land  on  Cule- 
bra and  Its  adjacent  cays  by  eminent  domain 
or  other  means  except  as  provided  by  para- 
graph 7  of  this  agreement. 

1 1 .  There  will  be  no  time  limit  on  the  dura- 
tion of  this  agreement,  but  the  Navy  prom- 
ises to  continue  to  investigate  both  tech- 
nological and  geographical  alternatives  to  the 
training  done  around  Culebra  The  purpose 
of  these  investigations  will  be  to  find  feasible 
alternatives  that  will  eventually  permit  the 
transfer  away  from  Culebra  of  the  training 
that  will  be  conducted  after  January  1,  1972 

Dated  the  lltb  day  of  January  1971. 
John  H.  Ckayke, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Luis  A.  Fcskk. 

Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

RamAn  Fkliciano, 

Mayor  of  Culebra. 
Ratakl  Hiknandez  Col6n, 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate. 
12    It  is  the  position  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Government,   Governor  Ferre,   Senate   Presi- 
dent Hemtodez  Colon  and  Mayor  Fellclano 
that  the  Navy  ahould  terminate  all  training 
operations  on   Culebra   and   its   neighboring 
Cays  within   a  reasonable   period.   It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Signatories  listed  above  that  the 
study   that    the   Department   of    Defense   is 
required  by  law  to  undertake  will  conclude 
thAt  this  Is  feasible 


BAYH:    LIGHT   OR   HEAVYWEIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  observers  of  American 
life  today  will  agree  that  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  US  Senate  is 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh. 


The  record  of  leadership  that  Senator 
Bayh  hsis  compiled  in  the  Senate  is  com- 
manding more  and  more  attention  across 
the  country. 

In  this  connection,  Mr  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
about  Senator  BA-iTj  by  Richard  Paisner, 
published  in  the  June  1971  issue  of  the 
journal.  The  New  Democrat. 

The  article  follows: 

Batm:    Light   ob   Heavtweight? 
(By   Richard    Paisner) 

A  reporter  from  a  national  publication,  as 
listless  as  the  liberals  around  him.  doodled 
in  his  note  pad  PlnaJly,  when  Bayh  began 
to  catalogue  pro-war  statements  by  Nixon 
dating  back  to  1964,  the  reporter  printed 
his  final  assessment  of  the  Indiana  Senator 
In  block  letters  across  the  open  notebook: 
"lightweight." 

He  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  to  level  this  charge — with  Its  clear  im- 
plications about  Bayh's  ability  to  govern  the 
nation.  Shortly  after  his  UF)set  victory  over 
Homer  Capeheart  in  1962,  another  magazine 
sent  a  team  of  reporters  to  Indiana  to  do  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  new  Senator  After 
several  days  in  the  state,  they  reported 
back — not  enough  depth  to  Justify  a  story — 
and  Washington  had  a  label  ready  before 
Bayh  arrived. 

What  does  It  mean  to  call  a  politician  a 
"lightweight"?  Is  it  possible  to  question  the 
political  sagacity  of  the  man  who  got  to 
Washington  by  unseating  C&pehaj-t,  Indi- 
ana's only  three  term  Senator:  and,  who  or- 
ganized and  led  the  Senate  opposition  to  two 
poor  Supreme  Court  nominations — Hayns- 
worth  and  Cars  well'  Author  Richard  Hams, 
who  is  not  one  to  save  a  reputation  unnec- 
essarily, gives  Bayh  enormous  credit  for  the 
Carswell  defeat — noting  his  courage  in  un- 
dertaking the  task  when  other  liberals  shied 
away;  his  parliamentary  skill  In  gaming  the 
critical  pair  of  votes  that  finally  beat  the  Ad- 
ministration; and  his  impressive  moral  com- 
mitment. Harris's  study  was  a  two-part  series 
in  The  New  Yorker  which  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  Bayh-watchers 

ntOM   THE    rABM 

The  Bayh  life  history  has  already  become 
part  of  American  Presidential  lore  Indiana 
farm  family,  AB  from  Purdue  In  agriculture. 
University  of  Indiana  law  degree  Though  he 
failed  the  Indiana  bar  hLs  first  time  around. 
Bayh  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  about  the  same  time  he  reached 
voting  age  By  his  thirtieth  birthday,  thanks 
to  a  dramatic  Democratic  landslide  and  a 
fortuitous  combination  of  circumst.ances  In- 
volving aging  leaders  and  key  counties.  Birch 
Bayh  was  Speaker  of  the  House  Prom  there — 
as  Minority  Leader  when  the  Republicans 
recovered  control — he  Jumped  into  a  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  primary-  fight  against  the 
Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  beat  him  and  went 
on  to  shock  C«,pehan  by  12.{XK)  votes  (aided 
Immeasurably  by  President  Kennedy's  mis- 
sile crisis  triumph  i . 

A  successful  vote-getter,  an  accomplished 
political -Infighter.  with  all  this,  could  he  still 
be  a  llghtwelghf  Yes.  he  could  be  But  he's 
not.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  demands 
that  wll!  face  the  next  President  the  shrewd- 
ness and  the  luck — as  Bayh  readily  admits — 
that  have  carried  him  this  far  could  prove 
Inadequate  to  the  task  But.  as  one  studies 
his  record  In  Congress  especially  over  the 
past  two  years,  it  becomes  clear  that  there 
Is  more  to  the  man  than  the  p)olltlcal  cun- 
ning of  the   second-rate   hack 


coNsnrtmoNAL  AMZNCMEhrrs 
As  a  Senator.  Bayh's  specialty  has  been  the 
Constitution  and,  as  one  high-ranking  staffer 


of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  la  man 
who  views  Bayh  as  a  third  or  fourth  choice 
for  the  nomination  i  admits  the  Senator  un- 
derstands the  Constitutional  issues  Poilow- 
Ing  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
Bayh  guided  the  25th  Amendment  through 
Congress,  fixing  a  legal  definition  of  Pres- 
idential disability  In  addition,  m  the  current 
session,  bothered  by  the  real  possibility  of 
chaos  in  the  1972  elections  unless  states  adopt 
the  IS-year-old  vote  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress, he  has  led  the  successful  flght  for  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  speed  this 
process  Further,  after  five  years  of  staff 
study  Bayh  offered  last  year  a  prop>06ed 
amendment  on  the  direct  popular  election  of 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  On  March  18 
of  this  year  he  Introduced  BUI  SI  127  a  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  reform  the  system  of 
mlUtary  Justice  by  eliminating  completely 
"all  danger  of  command  Influence  the  pos- 
sibility-— or  even  the  appearance — that  the 
commanding  officer  of  an  accused  man  could 
affect  the  outcome  of  his  court-martial." 

Adnalttedly,  all  the  research  and  most  of 
the  Inspiration  for  these  proposals  emanated 
from  staffers  or  outside  sources  Bayh 
acknowledges  this  but  argues  that  no  Presi- 
dent would  be  expected  to  develop  legislation. 
"Perhaps  I'm  not  as  heavy  a  weigtit  as  I'd  like 
to  be."'  he  says,  "but  I've  come  to  realize  that 
I  have  an  unusual  ability  to  get  things  done  " 
Part  of  getting  things  done  is  finding  a  staff 
that  can  help  you.  In  the  past  few  years. 
Bayh,  relying  heavily  on  his  long-time  aide 
Bob  Keefe.  has  assembled  a  high-powered 
group  of  assistants — young,  libera!,  efficient. 
One  Bayh  supporter  in  the  field  reports  that 
several  of  the  newer  men  demanded- — and 
got — commitments  from  the  Senator  on  the 
major  Issues:  the  war.  the  cities,  etc  Armed 
with  those  commitment*,  they  are  now 
steadily  pushing  him  to  the  left 

Understandably,  the  lightweight  label 
bothers  all  those  who  surround  the  candi- 
date Most  of  them  acknowledge  that  the 
Senator  played  a  rather  small  role  in  national 
affairs  in  his  first  term,  but  they  insist  that 
the  last  two  years  have  been  a  broadening  of 
their  man  When  this  happened,  and  why,  Is 
a  complex  subject 

Mace  Brodie.  who  knew  Bayh  in  the  early 
days  in  Indiana  thinks  that  the  key  to  the 
"new  "  Bayh  was  his  70,(X)0  vote  reelection 
margin  over  ■William  Ruckelshaus  ^  now  head 
of  the  Nixon  Administrations  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  i  in  1968  Until 
then,  Brodie  argues.  Bayh  was  constantly 
worrying  about  winning  another  six-year 
term  in  a  state  where — according  to  a  p>oll 
commissioned  by  Sen.  Hartke  in  1970 — onjj 
12  percent  of  the  voters  consider  themselves 
"liberals."  Afterwards  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, he  decided  he  could  take  some 
chances. 

NATlONAi    AWARENESS 

While  this  appears  tc  be  a  fairly  accurate 
analysis.  It  is  not  complete  The  Senator  him- 
self dates  his  ability  to  function  on  a  na- 
tional level  to  the  Haynsworth  battle  It  had 
to  be  heady  stuff  Enc  Sevareld  told  America, 
Bayh  "looks  more  and  more  like  a  mid-west 
John  Kennedy  ,  His  record  of  accom- 
plishment as  a  Senator  already  outshines  the 
Kennedy  record  in  the  Senate  The  im- 

age Is  almost  loo  good  to  t>e  true;  if  it  holds 
a  serious  flaw,  that  hasnt  shown  up  yet," 
Jeremy  Campbell  wrote  In  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  that  "this  handsome,  young 
blue-eyed  Senator  with  both  guts  and  charm 
IS  a  new  star  suddenly  setting  the  dim  firma- 
ment of  Washington  politics  ablaze  with 
promise" 

He  had  taken  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  beaten  him.  Yet  one  piece 
of  the  publicity  was  not  highly  favorable. 
Robert  SherlU.  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,   quesUoned  Bayh's 


depth  on  th«  iMues  In  such  harsh  terms  that, 
says  one  Bayh  staffer,  the  Senator  said  that 
It  It  were  an  accurate  deacrlpcion  of  a  polit- 
ical candidate,  he  wouldn't  support  him  For 
about  three  weeks  after  the  piece  appeared, 
the  staffer  oonUnues.  Bayh  was  In  a  "blue 
funk  "  Bayh  himself  admits  to  thinking 
deeply  about  the  Sherlll  criticisms,  and  his 
preas  secretary  dates  the  present  deepening 
concern  over  the  taauea  to  the  doubts  raised 
by  the  article.  Finally  he  came  to  the  staffer 
with  a  note  he  had  written  to  be  sent  to 
SherlU:  "Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  giving  me   a   better   look   at   myself 

Whether  the  man  actually  changed — and 
how  much — a/ter  Haynsworth-Carswell.  one 
thing  is  certain  his  horizons  widened 
OraduaJIy  asaembllng  what  Newsweek  re- 
cently called  "ttte  best  countrywide  organiza- 
tion and  most  profenlonal  Presidential 
campaign  of  them  all."  Bayh  began  seeking 
greater  recognition 

The  mechanics  of  Bayh's  campaign,  as 
fascinating  a«  they  are.  are  tangential  to 
the  purpose  of  this  aosesament  It  Is  probably 
adequate  U3  say  that  as  a  traveller  and  an 
organizer.  Bayh  has  been  extremely  adept 
Should  the  friends  he's  making,  especially 
aanong  the  second-echelon  Party  members 
around  the  country,  stick  by  him.  the  1972 
Convention  oould  produce  soooe  surprises. 

bath's    COKVICTtONB 

Because  of  that— Just  because  Birch  Bayh 
might  somehow  squeak  through  the  primaries 
to  challenge  for  the  nomination — It  makes 
sense  to  aak  exactly  what  this  man  believes 
Beyond  his  obvious  triumphs,  there  can  still 
be  legitimate  questions  about  what  he  would 
do  as  President  It  Is  there  that  the  doubts 
He     not  in  his  ability,  but  in  his  soul 

Forget  for  the  moment  that  he  announced 
against  the  3ST  In  1971  (though  a  bllzssard 
kept  him  from  the  actual  vote)  Remember 
that  In  1968  and  1966  when  Ed  Muskle  and 
Oeorg*  McOovem  Joined  William  Proxmlre's 
futile  attempts  to  block  the  SST,  Birch  Bayh 
wa«  still  on  the  aerospace  t«am. 

Forget  that  Btrch  Bayh  voted  against  the 
ABM.  the  most  publicized  of  the  anti- 
Pentagon  Issues  in  1969.  remember  that  he 
voted  against  a  Proxmlre  amendment  cutting 
back  the  cost-overrun  C-5A  military  trans- 
port, pending  a  re{x>rt  by  the  Oomptroller- 
0«nerml. 

PoTfvt  for  the  moment  that  Bayh  has 
attacked  the  surveillance  tactics  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  remember  that  he  voted  to 
allow  the  Nlzon  Administration's  sop  to  the 
right  wing — the  assignment  of  Otto  Otepka. 
liberals'  arch-vinaln — to  the  Subv«r«lve  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  Forget  that  he  helped 
Richard  Hatcher  become  Mayor  at  Oary. 
Indiana,  against  strong  Party  boss  opposi- 
tion: remember  that  he  refused  to  take  a 
atand  in  the  1068  Indiana  Prtmmry  between 
Robert  Kennedy.  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
Governor  Branlgan. 

Recognize  that  for  all  the  high-sounding 
phrases  Birch  Bayh  aoored  lower  than  any 
other  Presidential  candidate  except  Henry 
Jackson  on  the  1970  Amerlcaxxs  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  ratings  Though  Bayh  partici- 
pated in  Earth  Day  celebrations,  his  1970 
voting  record  on  environmental  Issues  was 
far  worse  than  that  of  Hughes.  McOovem  or 
Muskle.  The  only  groups  that  gave  him 
perfect  voting  records  were  labor  organiza- 
tions. COPE  and  the  AFI^-CTO.  but  th*n 
Bayh  has  long  been  known  as  a  close  friend 
of  labor. 

Recognize  all  this  and  give  it  due  weight, 
but  then  recognize  also  that  Bayh  has  lit- 
tle Intention  of  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  hard  kinds  of  'Lssuea'  that 
figure  so  prominently  in  ADA  or  FOE  stand- 
ings. He  doesnt  do  well  with  issues  in  a  pub- 
lic forum. 

On  a  trip  to  New  York  in  late  April.  Bayh 
appeared  at  the  Statler-HUton  for  a  speech 
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to  the  Model  United  Nations.  Unrecognized, 
he  walked  up  to  a  pair  of  teenage  girls  at 
the  UN  registration  desk  "I'm  Birch  Bayh." 
he  said  "Where  should  I  be''"  Flustered,  one 
of  the  girls  replied.  "Birch  Bayh  I  But  you  are 
upstairs  speaking!"  Bayh  laughed,  stepped 
onto  the  escalator,  then  turned  around: 
"That  must  be  an  Imposter  speaking,  but 
hell  probably  give  a  better  speech  than  I 
will"  His  speech  on  ways  to  reform  the  UN. 
Indeed,  like  a  speech  later  that  night  on 
Vietnam,  was  pedestrian  and  boring. 

A    LZADCa 

But.  on  both  occasions,  all  was  changed 
when  he  stepped  back  from  his  speech- 
writers  and  conveyed  his  personality  to  the 
audience.  Like  John  Kennedy  In  1960.  appar- 
ently Bayh  has  come  to  think  that  American 
people  will  respond  more  to  a  morally  strong, 
dynamic  personality  than  to  Just  another 
liberal,  attractive.  Democratic  Senator  He  Is 
thus  seeking  to  All  the  leadership  gap — Is- 
suing statements  on  Administration  actions, 
but  couching  those  statements  In  terms  of 
what  Is  the  proper,  moral  course,  not  In 
terms  of  what  Is  liberal  or  conservative. 

Perhaps  the  beet  example  of  this  strategy 
( If  Indeed  the  application  of  a  system  of 
values  to  political  Issues  can  be  called  a 
strategy)  Is  Bayh's  response  to  Nixon's  Inter- 
vention In  the  Galley  affair  Wher?  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  add  his  extra  legal  Ingre- 
dient. Bayh  was  out  of  Washington,  cam- 
(MLlgnlng  Reportedly  more  Incensed  by  the 
President's  action  than  he  had  been  at  the 
Carswell  nomination.  Bayh  told  his  D  C  of- 
fice to  prepare  a  response  Several  staffers 
counseled  restraint;  Bayh  Insisted  Though 
the  statement  by  Galley  prosecutor  Audrey 
Daniel  obscured  Bayh's  attack,  there  was  no 
mistaking  how  completely  he  outbid  the 
other  Presidential  Senators  Skirting  the  lib- 
eral dilemma  of  whether  Galley  should  be 
exonerated  because  he  was  Just  a  pawn  In 
other  people's  war.  Bayh  concentrated  his  at- 
tack on  the  President's  determination  "to 
play  politics  with  the  Calley  decision  and 
the  entire  Mylal  tragedy  "  Well-prepared  to 
the  point  of  knowing  the  charges  (Ignored 
by  the  President)  against  the  115  other  serv- 
icemen court-martlalled  foe  premeditated 
murder  of  Vietnamese  citizens,  he  charged 
Nixon  with  undermining  the  integrity  of  the 
legal  system  that  "Is  what  Americans  have 
defended  in  past  wars" 

"Most  of  us  today.  "  he  continued,  "are  con- 
cerned about  the  alarming  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  crime.  Well,  I  happen  to  believe 

that  law  and  order  is  taught  by  example 
as  well  as  by  exhortation.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President's  action  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  support  for  our  system  of  law 
and  order  It  Is  far  easier  to  talk  about  prin- 
ciples than  It  Is  to  live  up  to  them." 

INTXCBXTT.     NOT     tSSmS 

His  Will  be  a  campaign  that  attacks  hard 
the  leadership  of  the  Republicans  He  will 
play  the  moral  tune  probably  more  than  he 
will  deal  with  substantive  Issues  He  will 
criticize  actions  more  because  they  appear 
to  be  Illegal— 'like  the  recent  decision  to  re- 
duce corporation  depreciation  taxes  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  rather  than  Congressional 
Act — than  because  they  are  incorrect  policy, 
though  he  might  believe  the  policy  mis- 
directed With  faith  In  the  Presidency  at  a 
low  level.  Bayh  will  seek  to  capitalize  on  his 
deserved,  though  not  unbesmlrched.  reputa- 
tion for  Integrity  and  political  courage. 
Where  John  Kennedy  played  his  youth  as  an 
alternative  to  Republican  lethargy.  Bayh  will 
play  Haynsworth -Carswell  as  an  alternative 
to  the  moral  decay  of  the  Republicans 

The  approach  la  having  some  success  The 
Washington  Star  reported  on  a  meeting  of 
delegates  to  the  California  Democratic  Coun- 
cil "Bayh.  who  spoke  yesterday  after  Muskle 
and  McOovern  had  departed,  received  by  far 
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the  biggest  ovation,  after  giving  a  hard- 
hitting, emotion-filled  speech  There  ap- 
pecu'ed  to  be  a  feeling  among  many  delegates, 
even  some  who  said  they  were  for  Muskle. 
that  Bayh  could  develop  Into  a  hot  property." 

United  Press  International,  noting  that 
Bayh's  mall  had  been  running  1000  to  one 
against  the  Calley  verdict  when  he  took  his 
stand,  predicted  that  "when  public  opinion 
shifts  Bayh's   forthright  stand  will   be 

taken  correctly  as  an  act  of  political  cour- 
age, rather  than  a  gamble" 

One  of  California's  more  prominent  black 
politicians  thinks  that  Bayh  has  the  most 
appeal  to  minority  groups.  Comparing  the 
Indlanan's  willingness  to  plunge  Into  ghetto 
crowds  with  Robert  Kennedy's,  the  state  leg- 
islator said  the  blacks  and  ohlcanos  know 
Bayh's  record  on  cIvU  rights  Is  as  good  as 
any  of  the  other  candidates — despite  In- 
diana's Ku  Klux  Klan  past — and  they  wel- 
come his  straightforward  manner. 

UIW    AND   ORSCB 

If  the  Calley  case  Is  a  good  example  of 
Bayh's  "moral  role  of  law"  approach  to  sensi- 
tive Issues,  then  his  Intervention  In  two  re- 
cent racial  hot  spots  8up(x>rts  the  argument. 
In  March  of  1970.  Bayh  pressured  the  Justice 
Department  to  Investigate  a  shooting  Inci- 
dent at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  at  Pendle- 
ton. Though  both  the  local  grand  Jury  and 
the  state  police  had  whitewashed  what  was 
essentially  a  racial  attack  on  unarmed  In- 
mates by  11  armed  guards  and  a  civilian. 
Bayh  Insisted  on.  and  got.  a  clarifying  Judg- 
ment Again,  he  spoke  about  the  structure 
of  the  law.  not  the  racial  Incident  Itself. 

Similarly.  In  April  of  this  year.  Bayh  urged 
the  Attorney-General  to  "undertake  a  thor- 
ough. Impartial  Invesitlgatlon  of  complaints 
my  office  has  received  from  Texas  residents 
alleging  widespread  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  members  of  the  Mexican -American 
community  by  law  enforcement  officers  "  As 
Bayh  later  wrote  to  the  Dallas  Tlm^-Herald. 
he  was  not  making  any  charges  regarding 
the  treatment  of  Mexican-Americans  In 
Texas,  merely  seeking  to  ensure,  as  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee."  that 
no  one's  civil  rights  were  being  violated  Nc 
emotional  defense  of  minority  rights  there — 
though  the  minority  groups  certainly  get 
the  message — Just  going  by  the  book. 

TOUTHrUl-NISS 

To  be  President,  one  must  evidently  sound 
like  Moaes  but  also  look  like  Richard  Wld- 
mark — troubled  but  dignified  and  above  all. 
aging.  If  Bayh  has  another  w^akiiess  as  a 
candidate,  It  Is  probably  the  same  boyishness 
that  gave  John  Kennedy  so  much  trouble 
eleven  years  ago  As  ridiculous  as  that  sounds 
Bayh's  youthfulness  lacks  the  gravity  which 
lends  weight  to  a  politician's  statements 
The  incredible  rapidity  of  his  rise  to  nation*; 
prominence  leaves  him.  even  today,  less 
knowledgeable  than  many  of  the  other  can- 
didates, particularly  McOovem  He  lacks  ex- 
perience with  the  Kast.erii  money-men  and 
on  a  trip  to  New  York  early  In  the  spring, 
allowed  his  nervousness  to  show  through  to 
the  dismay  of  the  potential  contributors 
Usually.  In  person,  he  is  straightforward  and 
sincere  with  a  quality  so  rare  !n  a  politician 
these  days — awareness  of  his  less  than  god- 
like capacities  Whether  experience  will  give 
him  added  polish  and  Improve  his  publlc- 
speaklng  stature,  whether  his  speech  writers 
win  get  a  better  Idea  of  their  boss's  natural 
cadence — something  quite  different  from  the 
Kennedy-Sorensen  rhetoric  they  provide 
him — these  things  remain  to  be  seen 

If  Bayh's  past  history  Is  any  Indication, 
he  wu:  probably  overcome  these  problems 
HIS  Is  a  career  marked  by  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity to  adapt  to  his  surroundings  Just  as  each 
man  must  try  to  adjust  to  the  varying  en- 
vironments of  his  life.  Bayh  has  grown  and 
changed  with  each  new  political  oflloe.   Ap- 
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parently,  he  has  decided  that  the  environ- 
mentally proper  posture  for  a  Presidential 
candidate  In  1972  is  one  of  personal  courage. 
Integrity  and  honesty  After  the  Carswell 
vote,  Bayh  was  asked  whether  his  role  In  the 
battle  wovild  hurt  him  back  home  "Sure  It'll 
hurt."  he  said  It'll  hurt  like  hell  But  you 
have  to  stand  up  for  what  you  believe  In. 
I  dont  have  to  be  a  Senator  aJl  my  life."  As 
phoney  as  that  sounds  to  hardened  political 
people,  It  must  be  said  that  Birch  Bayh  either 
believes  It  or  if  he  doesn't  believe  !i.  has  had 
remarkable  success  In  convincing  others  that 
he  does  Whichever  It  Is.  Bayh  Is  committed 
to  a  hard  fight  for  the  nomination  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  him  and  thus, 
his  chances. 


PEimON  COMMITTEE  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON   JACK  F.  KEMP 

•  IT    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  quite 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Enoch  SilversLcin  from  E\anston, 
ni..  Informing  me  of  the  petition  drive 
which  they  are  sponsoring  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  It  ts  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  task 
of  such  mammoth  proportions  and  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  American  spirit 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi.-;  summer  I  am  plan- 
ning to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  I  hope  to  take  that  op- 
portunity to  present  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers a  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
Buffalo  Jewish  Community  Should  I  be 
unable  to  enter  the  So\1et  Union  with 
these  petitions.  I  will  make  everj'  effort 
to  present  them  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  or  to  their  United  Nations 
delegation  in  New  York  City 

At  this  point  I  include  the  aforemen- 
tioned letter,  the  petition,  and  an  article 
from  the  May  7,  1971,  Chicago  Sun 
Times. 

The  material  follows ; 

PkTmoN  COMMrrrxk 

roB   SOVIXT    Jewbt 

June  li.  1971. 
Hon.  Jack  P    Kimp. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washinnton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kemp  We  are  sponsor- 
ing the  enclosed  petition  project  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  as  Illustrated  In  the  enclosed  reprint. 
You.  as  a  prominent  American,  can  help 
Soviet  Jews  In  this  effort.  If  you  will  lend 
your  support  and  Join  the  growing  list  of 
Americans  who  signed  this  petition  to  re- 
lease the  Jews. 

In  the  Interest  of  humanity  and  Justice, 
please  sign  the  enclosed  petition  and  return 
It  to  us,  so  we  can  present  It  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Silvzbstxim. 

To  THI  SOVIST  GOVIRNMXNT 

We  demand  that  you  stop  your  Inhuman 
persecution  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  demand  that  you  allow  the  Jews  to 
leave  the  U  S  8  R  — this  Is  their  legal  right, 
guaranteed  by  your  Rovernment  This  right 
of  emigration  is  In  "the  universal  declara- 
tion   of    human    rights,"    article    l&-a.    The 
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language  Is  clear  and  unequivocal — "Every- 
one has  the  right  to  leave  any  country.  In- 
cluding his  own"  Your  government  Is  a 
party  to  this  essential  human  right.  You 
must  honor  your  word  I ! 

Jack  Kzmp, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  7,  1971] 

Pos  THX  Jews   in   Russia:    70,000  PrrrriONS 

Mark  Their  Decision  to  Act 

I  By  Paul  Galloway) 

Like  most  people  Enoch  and  Marjorle  Sll- 
versteln  try  to  keep  up  with  whafs  going  on 
in  this  country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  read  newspapers  and  magazines, 
watch  network  news  on  TV,  talk  about  Issues 
and  events  with  friends 

And  like  most  people,  Enoch  and  Marjorle 
SUversteln  feel  very  strongly  about  Injustices 
They  want  to  do  something  tc  help,  some- 
thing more  than  to  make  stirring  speeches  at 
the  dining  room  table,  talk  back  to  Walter 
Cronkltc  or  mutter  cynically 

But  unlike  most  pyeople,  Enoch  and  Mar- 
jorle SUvestem  did  something  They  acted 
And  so  far.  as  a  result,  they  have  a  basement 
stacked  with  more  than  70,000  petitions 

prrmoNS  roR  sovirr  union 

The  petitions  are  addressed  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  They  contain  two  de- 
mands The  first  Is  that  the  persecution  of 
Jews  be  stopped  The  second  Is  about  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  emigration,  and  11  is  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  allow  many 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  leave  the 
country. 

What  prompted  the  petition  drive? 

"It  was  frustrating,"  Enoch  says  ""We'd  go 
to  meetings  and  listen  to  speeches  and  be- 
come eager  to  do  something  Then  wed  feel 
this  sense  of  futility  that  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do.  We'd  go  home  and  get  back 
to  normal  living" 

One  night  two  months  ago.  they  sat  In  the 
den  of  their  home  in  Evanston  talking  aboul 
It  "We  decided  we  should  stop  saying  'Some- 
thing should  be  done'  and  do  something," 
Enoch  said 

"Then  we  started  down  the  list  of  ways  to 
translate  our  concern  into  action.  We  re- 
jected any  kind  of  wild  emotional  approach 
We  felt  our  appeal  should  have  a  legal  basis, 
because  this  kind  of  approach  would  be  the 
hardest  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  answer.  We 
settled  on  the  Idea  of  the  petition." 

5.000  COPIES  or  pmrioN 

They  took  the  final  text  of  the  petition  to  a 
printer  and  ordered  5,000  copies.  It  cost  about 
»35. 

"We  wanted  one  signature  rather  than 
many  on  each  sheet  We  felt  It  would  give  a 
greater  sense  of  Identity  and  participation  for 
the  signer,"  Enoch  says. 

The  first  time  they  took  the  petitions  out 
was  a  meeting  at  Mather  High  School,  They 
set  up  a  booth  in  the  back  of  the  room,  and 
after  the  main  speaker  finished  what  earlier 
had  been  a  trickle  of  signers  becAme  a  tor- 
rent. 

"In  three  or  four  days,  it  became  apparent 
that  we  were  going  to  neeu  more  petitions." 
says  Enoch  "I  went  back  and  ordered  6.000 
more.  Then  In  a  few  days  another  6,000.  Then 
10.000" 

The  petitions  have  since  been  distributed 
by  1.000  volunteers  In  shopping  centers. 
schools,  churches  and  synagogs.  at  meetings 
and  door-to-door 

MANY    VOLUNTEERS    PITCH    IN 

"We  haven't  solicited  any  organization,  but 
many  have  voluntarily  Joined  One  had  40.000 
of  them  printed  at  its  exptense" 

Besides  the  stacks  ("They  must  weigh  a 
ton")  In  the  SUversteln  bsisement,  at  least 
130,000  more  are  being  circulated 

""I'm   overwhelmed, '"    Enoch   says.   He    has 
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already  spent  several  hundred  dollars  on  the 
project.  'We  have  had  such  wide  support — 
every  race  and  creed  and  ali  ages  have  been 
In  on  It" 

Enoch's  motivation  is  particularly  personal. 
His  parents  were  immigrants  from  the 
Ukraine  and  met  In  the  United  States,  but  his 
mother  s  sisters  and  brothers  remained  be- 
hind and  were  killed  by  the  Germans  In  1941. 

The  SUversteln  petition  cites  Article  13. 
Paragraph  2  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  signer: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try. Including  his  own." 

HOPE    TO    TAKE    PETmONS    TO    WASHINGTON 

"With  the  information  (about  treatment  of 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union)  coming  to  light, 
how  can  one  Ignore  if"  he  asks,  "Some  one 
has  described  the  situation  as  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  physical  holocavist  How  can 
anyone  be  Indifferent?" 

Enoch  says  he  and  his  wile  wan:  tc  put  the 
petitions  in  a  truck  and  take  them  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  them. 
"We're  not  sure  of  the  protocol,  and  I'm 
really  open  to  suggestions  about  how  to  use 
them.  "  he  said 

"I  really  believe  they"i;  do  some  good." 
Enoch  added.  "Great  nations  are  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  I  think  it'll  be  an  amal- 
gam of  many  efforts.  Including  ours,  that  will 
change  the  policy," 

And.  say.  Enoch  and  Marjorle  SUversteln 
there  still  Is  room  in  their  basement  for  an- 
other ton  or  so  of  petitions. 


TRADE  SHOWDOWT;— THE  UNITED 
STATES  READIES  FOR  WAR  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RULES  FOR  EX- 
PORTS, IMPORTS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

07    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr,  Speaker.  recenUy 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr  Richard  F  Janseen 
concerning  the  attempts  of  the  United 
States  to  update  the  rules  of  the  inter- 
national trading  game  so  that  we  may 
have  at  least  an  even  chance  to  compete. 

Mr.  Janseen  put  the  matter  into 
proper  perspective  vhen  he  discusses 
some  of  the  reasons  for  our  imbalance  of 
trade — such  as  the  export  of  our  technol- 
ogy— for  which  we  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars — to  low- wage  countries:  artifi- 
cial trade  barriers  such  as  tariffs,  sub- 
sidies, and  the  value  added  tax  which 
allows  rebates  to  exporters  thus  distort- 
ing free  trade  since  they  work  against 
our  greater  efBciency  in  many  areas :  and 
the  outdated  rules  of  GATT — General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

One  GATT  staffer  correctly  pointed 
out  a  major  dilemma  in  our  foreign  trade 
poUcy — we  have  none.  Policy  is  spread 
over  several  bureaucracies,  such  as  the 
Commerce.  State,  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tariff  Commlssloa 
Another  problem  is  the  creaky  working 
of  the  international  monetary  system 
with  Its  reliance  on  fixed  exchange  rates 
Some  rates  are  out  of  line,  and  the  im- 
balance raises  the  prices  of  US  exports 
and  cuts  the  prices  of  U.S.  imports. 

Obviously,  a  trswie  war  would  be  a  los- 
ing proportion  for  everyone  conoemed. 
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But  by  the  same  token,  industries  that 
are  going  out  of  business  or  curtailing 
their  activities,  and  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans,  will  not  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  spent  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  restore  to  a 
healthy  state  those  very  countries  which 
are  now  denying  us  our  rightful  access  in 
the  world  marketplace. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  timely  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  follows: 

TmAOK  Showdown  UNrrro  Statxs  Rkasies 
roB  Wa*  on  Intdnational  Rtn.ES  ro«  Ex- 
POBT8,  Imports — Amcbicans  Sat  Stackxs 
Dick.  Lrrs  Ovblscas  Goods  in,  but  Blocks 
■not  UNn-EJ  Statxs  Abboao — Wax  •Nicht- 
MoiE"  Come  Teut? 

(By  Richard  P   Janss«n) 
The  U.S.  govcmtnent  Is  getting  ready  for 
a  new  cold  war— a^inat  the  rest  of  the  free 
world 

The  field  U  the  presumably  peaceful  one  of 
International  trade  The  object:  updating 
the  rules  to  give  the  C  S  an  even  break  In 
the  UOO  bUUon-plus  game  of  world  trade. 

Spurring  Washington  to  act  Is  a  vision  that 
S^uropean8  deride  as  "the  Amerlc&n  night- 
mare" a  dark  picture  of  a  world  In  which 
other  nations  combine  the  newest  technology 
with  lower  wages  to  rout  OS  goods  from 
both  home  and  foreign  markets  Some  in 
Washington  see  this  situation  being  hasten- 
ed by  the  fact  that  present  trade  p«cts  are 
enforced  slowly,  unfairly,  or  not  at  all  Says 
one  US  strategist:  "How  do  they  expect  us 
to  survive — as  a  nation  of  coupon-clippers 
and  welfare  recipients?" 

US  officials  and  lawmakers  complain  tl.at 
the  present  system  doesn't  stop  Europe  from 
offsetting  the  greater  efficiency  of  American 
farmers  through  steep  tariffs  against  US 
foodstuffs  and  generous  subsidies  for  Its  own 
farm  exports  They  charge,  too.  that  existing 
rules  let  other  countries  encourage  exports 
with  special  tax  rebates.  p>ermlt  growing  re- 
gional groups  to  do  business  duty-free  among 
themselves  and  allow  Japan  to  keep  quota 
limits  against  numerous  U.S.  Items  while 
flooding  the  US  with  autoe.  radios  and  syn- 
thetic textiles. 

TBX  aCSPONSE 

In  response,  the  US  Is  taking  an  increas- 
ingly tough  stand  In  International  economic 
organizations.  Is  launching  probes  of  foreign 
trade  practices  and  Ls  acting  more  vigorous 
iitalnst  allegedly  unfair  Imports  ranging  from 
I*rench  molasses  to  Japanese  glass  Some  offi- 
cials hint,  moreover,  that  the  U  S  ought  to 
cut  Its  military  commitments  abrocul  unless 
there's  leas  discrimination  against  XJJB. 
wares 

The  risks  of  the  undertaking  are  high  The 
new  American  posture  threatens  to  shatter 
the  tenuous  constraints  against  anythlng- 
goes  competitive  practices  and  protectionism 
abroad,  and  American  planners  concede  that 
their  trade  alms  cotild  strain  diplomatic  and 
military  relationships 

But  they  reel  there  s  urgent  need  to  plow 
ahead  anyway  President  Nixon  was  said  to 
have  been  'bowled  over"  by  the  dismal  trade 
projections  of  Peter  O  Peterson,  the  head  of 
his  new  CouncU  on  International  Economic 
Policy  Mr  Nixon  Is  devoting  much  time  to 
the  situation,  sides  report,  in  part  because 
of  the  world  political  ramifications  The 
potential  trade  conflicts  are  greatest  with 
Japan  and  West  Oermany.  the  Industrial 
powers  that  he  Is  said  to  deem  "the  key  to 
peace  in  the  world"  now 

The  flrst  phase  of  the  effort  to  revise  the 
rules  appears  to  be  going  smoothly  After 
Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P  Rogers  cau- 
tioned In  Pans  this  month  that  "many  In 
the  US  arent  convinced"  that  the  Inter- 
national trade  rules  are  being  applied  fairly, 
the  23-n»tlon  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
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operation  and  Development  agreed  to  a^art 
sorting  out  the  issues 

aarruHxa's  aotice:   rate  fsitb 

But  this  may  be  the  easiest  phase  Serious 
negotiations  may  follow  in  two  years  or  so. 
and  this  country's  trading  partners  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  status  quo.  "We  under- 
stand the  US.  concern,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 
we  flnd  It  Justlfled.  "  says  a  British  trade 
ofllclal  in  London.  WbUe  admitting  that  im- 
ports are  making  sharp  inroads  in  such  key 
US  industries  as  autoe.  steel  and  consumer 
electronics  products,  he  advises  the  adminis- 
tration "to  have  faith  that  one's  scientists 
and  engineers  will  come  up  with  something 
else." 

But  administration  men  fear  that  any 
product  Innovations  wUl  swiftly  be  picked  up 
for  cheaper  manufacture  abroad,  mainly 
through  the  foreign  subsidisrlee  of  U.S. 
businesses.  "Technology  gets  transferred  In 
a  great  hurry  now."  frets  Mr    Petereoo. 

The  apprehension  is  underscored  by  sta- 
tistics showing  that  the  US  Imported  t215 
million  more  goods  in  April  than  it  exported 
Officials  still  expect  an  export  surplus  for  the 
full  year,  but  they  fear  it  wUl  be  slimmer 
than  last  year's  (3  7  bUllon  and  so  will  do 
less  to  offset  the  big  dollar  outflow  for  mUl- 
tary,  investment  and  other  purposes 

Nor  will  technological  progress  do  much 
good  In  the  longer  run,  US  officials  fear,  if 
other  countries  continue  to  frustrate  Amer- 
ican export  attempts  by  what  these  officials 
call  unfair  manipulation  of  the  fair-com- 
petition rules  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  90-natlon  authority 
based  in  Geneva  "The  rules  wUl  have  to  be 
changed  "  or  at  least  enforced  more  even- 
handedly.  Treasury  Secretary  John  B  Con- 
nally  declares  Another  official  adds  Wuntly. 
"We've  lo«t  confidence  in  OATT.  The  Euro- 
peans have  OATT  going  their  way  and  why 
the  hell  should  they  give  It  up?" 

A     MtrrUAL    MISTBUST 

The  mistrust  Is  mutual.  At  QATT  head- 
quarters, a  pale-green  hilltop  vlUa  with  a 
breathtaking  view  of  Lake  Geneva,  an  aide 
describes  the  Nixon  administration  attitude 
as  "fantastically  dangerous"  for  the  future 
of  a  liberal  trade  order  He  denies  that  the 
rules  or  their  applications  are  at  fault,  and 
he  says  the  Nixon  administration  simply 
doesnt  understand  QATT 

"I  know  the  US  feels  cheated  '  because 
OATT  hasn't  swiftly  arrested,  say,  the  surge 
of  Japanese  textile  exports  to  the  U.S.,  he 
says.  "But  OATT  Isn't  a  court  with  police  to 
enforce  laws. "  he  says.  Rather.  Its  "a  forum 
for  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  agreed  rules 
and  procedures  '  set  up  In  1948 

OATT  works  mainly  through  "moral  sua- 
sion." officials  say  The  most  It  can  do  If 
this  falls,  they  add.  Is  to  sanction  retaliation 
by  an  aggrieved  member  against  an  offend- 
ing one,  such  as  restoration  of  higher  tariffs 
on  some  products  To  Insist  directly  that  a 
nation  stop  a  disputed  trade  practice,  an 
official  warns,  "can  unravel  everything"  by 
setting  off  a  chain  reaction  of  rule  violations 
or  dropouts  from  OATT  membership. 

To  use  OATT  successfully,  a  staffer  chides, 
"a  country  must  have  a  foreign-trade  pol- 
icy— and  the  US  has  none  If  the  Nixon 
administration  had  had  a  clear  concept  of 
how  to  dovetail  the  US -Japanese  textile 
dispute  with  such  other  policy  problems  as 
steel  Imports  and  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan,  the  official  suggests,  "we  could  have 
helped  ■  by  providing  a  secluded  setting  and 
technical  support  for  serious  negotiations 
But  as  in  other  trade  Issues,  OATT  analysts 
complain,  the  administration  couldnt  get 
agreement  among  such  agencies  as  the  Com- 
merce, State  and  Defense  departments  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  do  this 

The  administration  recognizes  this  Inter- 
nal disarray.  President  Nixon's  formation 
early  this  year  of  the  council  headed  by  Mr 
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Peterson  was  intended  to  unify  policymak- 
ing And  at  least  some  trade  experts  In  Wash- 
ington agencies  agree  that  QATT  cant  be 
expected  to  make  crisp,  legally  enforced  rtU- 
Ings  "It's  more  of  a  foot-shuffling  and 
throat-clearing  process."  one  says 

Nor  Is  OATT  totally  "loaded  against  us," 
some  officials  concede  It  provided  the  forum 
for  the  widely  acclaimed  lowering  of  tariffs 
that  President  Kennedy  Initiated,  and  It 
routinely  extends  a  rule  waiver  permitting 
the  U.S.  to  Impose  Import  quotas  on  cheese, 
cattle  ajvd  other  agricultural  products.  Rath- 
er than  change  OATTs  basic  rules,  "we 
should  seek  to  Improve  Its  operations,"  tes- 
tifies Nathaniel  Samuels,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Still,  the  US  dissatisfaction  runs  deep, 
not  only  In  the  administration  but  also  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  business  community. 
The  OATT  rules  "should  be  rwlrawn"  be- 
cause they  date  from  the  early  post-World 
War  II  time  when  "the  US  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  production  and  trade."  as- 
serts a  report  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  The  OATT  principles 
of  fair  play  "are  being  violated  right  and 
left,"  charges  N  R  Danellan.  president  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  big  US   companies 

As  U.S.  officials  start  exploring  possible  re- 
forms, here  are  some  complaints  they'll  like- 
ly make — along  with  objections  they're  apt 
to  encount«r  from  other  governments: 
TABirrs 

The  most  basic  OATT  principle  Is  that 
each  member  should  apply  to  the  products 
of  all  other  members  a  duty  no  higher  than 
It  applies  against  the  same  goods  from  the 
"most  favored  nation  "  The  same  rule  re- 
quires that  any  other  "favor"  granted  the 
goods  of  one  nation  must  also  "Immediately 
and  unconditionally"  be  granted  to  Uke  prod- 
ucts from  all  others. 

The  US  generally  honors  this  principle. 
Its  widely  agreed,  but  OATT  permits  so 
many  exceptions  for  others  that  Mr.  Danel- 
lan contends  the  US.  has  fallen  Into  a  "least- 
favored-natlon  position."  The  six  European 
Common  Market  nations  are  allowed  to  levy 
duties  against  U.S.  goods  while  collecting 
none  from  each  other,  for  Instance  and  they 
have  a  growing  network  of  more  favorable 
rates  (or  Mediterranean  and  African  coun- 
tries 

Europe  yawns  at  the  American  alarm  The 
poorer,  developing  countries  that  make  up 
two-thirds  of  OATT  membership  "need  spe- 
cial measures  to  help  them  expand  their 
exports,"  asserts  Olivier  Long.  OATT's  di- 
rector-general, and  others  argue  that  GATT 
negotiations  have  brought  tariff  rates  down 
so  much  since  World  War  n  that  they  no 
longer  mean  much  anyway.  The  Common 
Market  stresses  that  by  January  Its  rates 
on  Industrial  goods  will  average  6.9%  of  their 
values,  compared  with  the  U.S.  average  of 
10.9%, 


GATT  pemuts  "Indirect"  or  sales-type 
taxes  to  be  rebated  to  exporters  and  to  be 
levied  against  Imports,  but  It  doesn't  allow 
this  to  be  done  with  such  "direct"  taxes  as 
the  corporate  Income  tax  In  the  U.S.  view, 
this  gives  a  wide  pricing  edge  to  countries 
that  rely  on  sales  taxes,  such  as  the  European 
"value  added  tax"  levied  at  various  stages 
of  handling  goods. 

The  distinction  Is  based  on  an  "extreme 
and  arbitrary"  economic  theory,  the  Senate 
staff  report  charges,  and  it  notes  that  Euro- 
pean countries  have  sharply  raised  their 
sales-type  "border  taxes"  over  the  decades 
But  European  authorities  argue  that  their 
Incotne  tax  rates  have  gotten  roughly  as  high 
as  American  rates,  and  they  suggest  that  If 
the  U.S.  really  believes  that  having  a  rtilT 
national  sales  tax  Is  such  a  good  thing  It 
ought  to  enact  one    (The  administration  Is 
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studying  the  possibility  of  a  "value  added 
tax"  for  the  U.S..  but  apparently  not  with 
any  great  urgency.) 

NONTABIFT    BARBIZKS 

This  Ls  the  broadest  and  thorniest  area  of 
trade  disputes  OATT  has  compiled — by  ask- 
ing each  nxember  to  tell  the  nasty  tricks 
others  are  pulling — a  catalog  of  800  such 
obstacles  to  free  trade.  They  are  often  "com- 
plex ajid  deep-rooted  "  says  Robert  McLellan. 
Aslstant  Commerce  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business,  and  are  of  "con- 
siderable concern"  to  the  administration 
because  they're  often  directed  especially 
against  US   products. 

These  restrictions  are  often  subtle  For- 
eign governments  may  offer  lower  rates  for 
their  exjxjrt  goods  than  for  other  freight  on 
state-owned  railways,  or  they  may  encourage 
their  export  Industries  to  get  together  with- 
out fear  of  antitrust  actions  There  is  a  "gen- 
eral reluctance  among  other  nations  to  give 
up  such  practices.  Commerce  Secretary  Mau- 
rice Stans  says 

The  U  S  has  formally  complained  to  GATl 
that  Western  European  nations  are  develop- 
ing uniform  standards  for  electronic  and 
electrical  productfi  Waahlngtrm  suspects  the 
aim  Is  to  exclude  a  wide  variety  of  US  goods 
A  European  trade  official  blandly  denies  that 
this  Is  "necessarily""  the  motive  Instead,  he 
argues  that  on  such  a  highly  technical  mat- 
ter ""It  Is  simply  easier  to  gel  agreement 
among  a  few  countries  than  among  many."" 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  McNAMARA 
PAPERS 


HON  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIF<1RN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28,  1971 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  critical  to  put  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  stolen  McNamara  papers  in 
proper  perspective 

I  wish  to  present  the  following  article 
from  Monday,  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  hard-liltting  publication. 
In  addition  I  include  a  statement  I  made 
to  the  question  of  the  right  of  America's 
press  media  to  determine  what  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  national  security: 
AU.IXS  Upset  Over  Disclosure  or  McNamara 
Papers.  Sdbvet  Shows 

Contrary  to  what  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  Implied,  there  is  widespread 
concern  among  America's  allies  over  publi- 
cation of  the  so-called  McNamara  Papers 
Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  was 
quoted  In  the  N  Y  Poet  on  June  9  as  re- 
plying: "Oh,  thai  s  a  lot  of  baloney  I  mean 
really,"  to  a  question  about  the  US  Govern- 
ment's claim  that  publication  of  the  papers 
will  destroy  the  faith  of  foreign  governments 
In  the  ability  of  the  US   to  keep  confidences 

Monday  spoke  with  an  official  source  at  the 
State  Department  who  strongly  disagreed 
with  Mr  Sulzberger  "Almost  all  our  al- 
lies In  Western  Europe  and  Elasl  Asia  feel  that 
while  It's  Top  Secret  material  on  "Vietnam  to- 
day that  the  Times  and  other  papers  are  pub- 
lishing. It  may  well  be  Top  Secret  material 
about  their  country  tomorrow,  the  State 
Department  ofBclal  explained  "A  second 
point  virtually  Ignored  by  the  press.  "  the 
source  pointed  out.  "and  this  Is  absolutely 
crucial.  Is  the  chilling  effect  this  publica- 
tion has  on  all  of  our  Government's  repre- 
sentative's abroad  who  communicate  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  means  almost  all  communica- 
tion. If  these  people  feel  they  cannot  report 
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In  full  frankness  what  Is  going  on  In  a  given 
country,  this  prevents  the  VS  from  knowing 
what's  going  on  abroad  And  this  could  have 
disastrous  consequences  on  our  foreign 
policy." 

connmrEs  most  concerned 

The  State  Department  source  said  coun- 
tries most  concerned  about  the  publication  of 
the  classified  material  ut  Canada,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Australia  and  New 
Z^ealand  Ail  these  countries,  the  source  said, 
uf>on  publication  of  the  documents  Immedi- 
ately asked  the  U.S  for  special  meetings  to 
discuss  the  matter 

A  Monday  random  survey  of  embassies  In 
Washington  eJso  showed  concern  over  the 
publication  of  the  classified  material: 

A  spokesman  of  the  Israeli  embassy  ex- 
plained that  because  of  the  situation  In  his 
country  they  are  extremely  security  con- 
scious" and  the  disclosure  of  the  material  In 
the  Times  hit  Israel  "exceptionally  hard."" 
To  the  people  back  home,  the  leak  of  Top 
Secret  documents  Is  "unthinkable"  he  de- 
clared "Perhaps  we  will  communicate  more 
orally.  I  don't  know  I  don't  think  the  press 
has  the  right  to  declassify  such  material. 
They  do  not  have  the  whole  story  "' 

FRENCH   CONCERNED 

A  spokesman  at  the  French  embassy  ex- 
plained that  his  country  has  "a  great  inter- 
est"" In  and  Is  "very  concerned"  about  the 
publication  of  the  material  Such  leaJts  are 
very  likely  to  happen  elsewhere,  our  govern- 
ment knows  this"  he  declared  "While  the 
material  today  being  published  is  about  Viet- 
nam, tomorrow  it  could  be  about  France  We 
are  quite  concerned  And  our  concern  Is  defi- 
nitely not  baloney  "' 

A  spokesman  at  the  British  embassy  shared 
the  concern  of  the  French  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  publication  of  this  material  Is 
unsettling  and  might  have  an  effect  on  what 
we  commit  to  paper  In  the  future,'""  he  said 
"We  most  likely  will  be  more  hesitant  to  put 
things  In  writing.  The  publication  of  this  ma- 
terial has  wider  repercussions  than  Just 
about  Vietnam   " 

A  spokesman  at  the  West  German  embassy 
said  We  realize  that  In  the  future  docu- 
ments embarrassing  to  us  could  be  made 
public.  To  that  extent  we  are  concerned  "" 

SOtJTH    VIETNAM 

A  spokesman  at  the  South  Vietnamese  em- 
bassy said:  "The  whole  thing  Is  of  concern 
to  us.  It  Is  upsetting  and  will  probably 
change  the  way  we  communicate  In  the  fu- 
ture. But  at  this  point  it  Is  not  clear  how  "" 

times-post  change  vnrws 
Also  virtually  overlooked  and  uncomment- 
ed  on  by  the  press  In  the  whoJe  NEW  YORK 
TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST-Vletnam  Pa- 
pers Caper  Is  the  180  degree  policy  change  ex- 
hibited by  both  papers  In  their  publication 
of  the  classified  documents  As  far  as  the 
TIMES  and  POST  are  concerned  it  appears 
that  there  are  good  security  lealts  and  bad 
security  leaks  It  all  depends  on  who  Is  leak- 
ing what  to  whom. 
For  example: 

In  the  1950's.  during  the  so-called  Army- 
McCarthy  hearing?.  Sen  Joseph  McCarthy 
was  editorially  lashed  by  both  the  TIMES 
and  the  POST  for  suggesting  that  he  felt  It 
the  duty  of  every  Federal  employee  to  give 
to  his  Committee  any  information  they 
might  have  about  "graft,  corruption,  Com- 
munlart  and  treason  "  McCarthy  said  there 
WT>s  no  loyalty  to  a  superior  officer  which 
could  tower  above  and  beyond  their  loyalty 
to  their  country 

INVrrATlON  TO  SNASCBT 

The  Times,  in  an  editorial  titled  "Invita- 
tion to  Anarchy"  blasted  McCarthy  for  "un- 
dermining the  structure  of  our  F'ederal  sys- 
tem" and  encouraging  every  "malcontent, 
every  disgruntled  office  holder  or  office  seek- 
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er  .  .  .  every  political  sycophant"  to  disregard 
the  whole  fabric  of  "law  ejid  order"  that 
holds  this  or  any  government  together 

The  Post  was  equally  Indignant  and  In  an 
editorial  titled  "Above  the  Law  "  took  Mc- 
Carthy to  task  for  what  the  paper  called 
"'an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  ' 

In  an  editorial  titled  "Breach  of  Security" 
In  December  of  1962.  the  Times  roasted  au- 
thors Stewart  Alsop  and  Charles  Bartlett  for 
a  story  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  about 
what  went  on  In  a  National  Security  Council 
meeting  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Al- 
though the  Alsop-Bartlett  article  contained 
no  word  from  a^ny  NSC  report  or  any  other 
secret  document,  unlike  the  Vietnam  report 
published  by  the  Times  and  Poet,  the  Times 
asserted  that  the  "secrecy  of  one  of  the  high- 
est organs  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  seriously  breached  "" 

times  detends  sscrect 

The  Times  asked  rhetorically:  "How  can 
advisers  to  the  President  be  exp>ected  to  give 
advice  freely  and  easily  and  at  all  times  hon- 
estly and  with  complete  integrity  If  they  have 
to  worry  about  what  their  arguments  will 
look  like  In  print  a  few  weeks  later?  What 
kind  of  advice  can  the  President  expect  to 
gel  under  such  circumstances?  How  can  there 
be  any  real  freedom  of  discussion  or  dissent: 
how  can  anyone  be  expected  to  advance  posi- 
tions that  may  be  politically  unpopular  or 
unprofitable?  Does  no  one  m  Washington 
recall  the  McCarthy  era  and  the  McCarthy 
technique?  ...  It  Is  to  the  point  to  reiterate 
the  White  House  statement  this  week  that 
the  various  jjosltlons  of  the  members  of  the 
NSC  taken  during  deliberations  must  re- 
main secret  In  order  to  permit  access  by  the 
President  to  the  frankest  expression  of  views  " 
Tlie  integrity  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  advice  received  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Is  at  stake  " 

In  1963,  when  State  Department  security 
officer  Otto  Otepka  furnished  a  Senate  sub- 
committee with  two  classified  documents  to 
prove  that  certain  of  his  superiors  had  lied 
under  oath  regarding  him  and  Department 
security  procedures,  both  the  "Times  and  the 
Post  lambasted  Otepka  In  an  editorial  titled 
"The  Congressional  Underground"'  the  Times 
declared  "OrdeTiy  procedures  are  essential  If 
the  vital  division  of  power  between  legislative 
and  executive  branches  is  not  to  be  under- 
mined The  use  of  underground"  methods  to 
obtain  classified  documents  from  lower-level 
officials  Is  a  dangerous  departure  from  such 
orderly  procedures  "" 

post    attacks    otepka 

The  Post  labeled  what  Otepka  did  "un- 
lawful" and  "unconscionable  "  He  gave 
classified  Information  to  someone  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  It  .  .  he  had  no  au- 
thcHity  to  give  It  .  ,""  said  the  Port  "If 
any  underling  in  the  State  Department  were 
free  at  his  own  discretion  to  disclose  con- 
fidential ca.bles  or  If  any  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  oould  leak  the 
contents  of  secret  files  whenever  he  felt  like 
it.  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  security  at  all" 

As  columnist  Stewart  Alsop  wrote  last  week 
in  Newsweek  magazine:  "Indeed,  the  Times 
series,  by  the  Times'  own  standards,  is  the 
most  serious  breach  of  security'  In  modern 
history.  Yet  those  who  "wait  for  the  Times  to 
denounce  this  particular  breach  will  have  a 
long  wait" 

EorroBiAL  REBtrrrAL — KHS  Radio, 
Los    AnazLxs 

(By  Oongresatnan  Barxt  M  Ooldwateb,  Jb.) 
While  freedom  of  the  press  must  be  de- 
fended, at  the  same  time  the  press  must  be 
responsible  rt  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
press  to  defy  the  law  by  releasing  classified 
documents  of  the  United  States  Government 
The  New  York  Times  and  other  newspapers 


ihawed  groas  negligence  In  pubUoAtlon  at 
Uie  Pentagon  papers  They  have  set  •  dan- 
jeroos  precedent  for  the  release  of  other 
□MbtertAl  In  che  future.  Can  a  newspaper  e<ti- 
tor  now  d«cl<l«  wbat  ta  In  the  beat  intereeta 
of  o\jr  Mitlonal  security'  Can  he  act  above 
the  law  of  the  land''  Now.  I  admit  that  the 
prooeas  at  claaslfloation  is  sometimea  over- 
uMd  and  some  o(  the  material  need  not  re- 
main classlfled  However  it  remains  as  an 
established  procedure  under  the  law  to  main- 
tain OTir  naUonaJ  security  Any  change  must 
be  made  through  either  the  Congress  or  the 
courts  No  newspaper  editor  has  the  right 
to  make  a  decision  of  what  laws  should  or 
should  not  be  obeyed.  No  man  or  business 
Is  above  tbe  law.  including  the  New  York 
Times. 


THE  DUCKSPEAK  OF  THE 

•EXPERTS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  this 
so-called  new  era"  of  US  -Red  China 
relations  has  been  all  one-sided. 

A  major  relaxation  of  trade  restric- 
tions, complete  removal  of  travel  restric- 
tions. Idnd,  hopeful  and  optimistic  words 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States — and  in 
return,  my  newest  copy  of  Peking  Re- 
view, June  18.  1971,  carries  on  page  11 
this  common  Red  Chinese  slogan,  not  at- 
tached to  any  article  In  particular: 

People  of  the  World.  Unite  and  Defeat  the 
US.  Aggressors  and  All  Their  Running  Dogs! 

One  article  in  the  Review  is  headed 
"United  States-Japanese  Reactionaries 
Warned" — concerning  joint  US  -Jap- 
anese naval  exercises  off  Korea — and  an- 
other article  Is  a  reprint  from  a  Japanese 
Maoist  monthly.  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought, 
with  this  heading : 

Japanese  Peoples  Struggle — A  Link  In 
Struggle  by  Worlds  People  Against  UB.  Im- 
perialism and  Its  Running  Dogs. 

Yet  a  third  is  headed : 

Shining  Eiample  of  Small  Countries  De- 
feating a  Big  Country:  People  of  Indochina 
growing  stronger  as  they  fight  in  the  war 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation 

And  now  we  have  the  experts  starting 
to  come  out  of  the  woodwork.  There  are 
rather  disturbing  indications  that  these 
experts  prefer  to  draw  wishful  conclu- 
sions based  on  what  they  think  It  should 
be.  rather  than  what  it  is.  We  have  the 
above  examples  to  go  from,  also  the  fact 
that  to  date  there  has  been  not  one  sin- 
gle reciprocal  act  from  Peking,  in  spite  of 
all  our  scraping  and  crawling.  Yet.  it  is 
most  disturbing  to  me  to  read  that,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  Satur- 
day, June  26,  from  the  co-director  of  the 
East  Asia  Studies  Center  at  Dartmouth, 
the  following;  the  letter  commented  on 
the  actual  new  generation  of  China 
scholars : 

These  young  China  specialists  dont  look 
on  China  as  an  enemy.  That  there  are  un- 
fathomable— even  frightening — aspects  of 
the  People's  Republic,  few  of  them  would 
deny  But  they  know  the  Chinese  language, 
read  everything  they  can  about  China,  talk 
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to  travelers  and  Chinese  diplomats  abroad — 
and  conclude  that  the  Chinese  experiment  U 
a  great,  and  even  a  noble  one  .  .  ."  (italics 
supplied) 

Also,  last  week,  the  director  of  East 
.\sian  Legal  Studies  at  Harvard  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  United  States  should  apologize 
to  Peking  for  espionage  activity,  as  a 
way  to  get  four  .\mericans  jailed  by  the 
Red  Chinese  released  from  their  prison 
cell.  This  expert  said  there  was  a  new 
climate — his  word — in  Peking  toward  the 
United  States  I  would  find  this  easier 
to  believe  if  the  pages  of  Peking  Review 
reflected  it  Prom  the  examples  in  the 
June  18  issue,  the  climate  has  not 
changed  one  whit. 

This  great  and  noble  Red  Chinese  ex- 
periment meant  the  deaths — and  the  to- 
tal figure  will  never  be  known — of  an  es- 
timated 10  million  Chinese.  It  has  re- 
sulted in — and  even  pro-Peking  West- 
erners admit  this — a  rock-hard,  rigid 
regimentation  of  the  Chinese  millions 
into  a  gray  and  faceless  mass,  tramping 
along  in  unison  to  the  thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao 

It  has  meant  the  psychotic,  thoughly 
Irrational  excesses  of  the  Great  Cultural 
Revolution,  and  the  rampages  of  the  Red 
Guards — which  got  to  be  too  much  even 
for  Mao  It  has  meant  destruction — or 
attempted  destruction — of  all  that  was 
truly  great  and  noble  and  a  heritage  of 
China's  past. 

As  for  the  apology  suggestion.  I  would 
think  a  simple  quid  pro  quo  to  Peking 
concerning  the  prisoners  would  be  in  or- 
der: we  have  gone  this  far,  and  we  might 
go  farther  if.  and  only  If.  these  men  are 
released. 

But  not  one  further  step  on  our  part 
until  they  are.  not  one.  and  make  this 
clear  to  the  Red  Chinese  ruling 
hierarchy. 

The  poet  Virgil  wrote  In  his  Aeneld  the 
famous  line: 

I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  bringing 
gifu. 

For  myself,  and  I  think  the  above  ex- 
amples of  duckspeak  will  bear  me  out 
there  is  reason  to  fear  these  self- 
anointed  experts  and  especially  when 
they  come  bearing  advice  I  trust  that  the 
administraUon  will  deal  with  Red  China 
on  more  sound  and  realistic  premises. 


June  29,  1971 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP 
KOSSOVO 


HON    EDWARD  J    DERWINSKI 

or  ujONois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kos- 
sovo.  the  day  on  which  the  Serbs  com- 
memorate this  event  of  great  historical 
significance  While  the  battle  was  fought 
on  June  15.  1389.  its  anniversary  is 
June  28  under  the  Gregorian  calendar 

The  kingdom  of  Serbia,  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1168.  became  a 
great  empire  during  the  14th  century. 
The  empire  collapsed  as  a  result  of  tbe 


Serbian  defeat  at  Kossovo.  when  not  only 
Tsar  Lazar  I  but  the  flower  of  the  aris- 
tocracy met  death  on  the  battlefield 

Serbia  exLst.ed  as  a  vassal  of  Turkey 
until  1459  when  It  became  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  It  was  not  until  1878 
that  it  once  again  became  an  independ- 
ent monarchy 

Since  World  War  I,  Serbia  has  been 
the  major  part  of  Yugoslavia,  which  in- 
cludes the  Croats.  Slovenes,  and  other 
groups  At  the  moment,  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  who  have  been  subject  since 
1945  to  a  Communist  government,  are 
concerned  with  the  complication.s  inher- 
ent In  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  as  well  as 
the  economic  stagnation  In  the  country 
which  results  from  the  fundamental 
defects  in  Communist  Ideology 

Although  they  have  had  hl.<;torlc  and 
modem  stre&ses  tmd  strains  among  them- 
selves, the  many  ethnic  and  major  reli- 
gious groups  present  In  Yugoslavia  co- 
exist in  an  Imperfect,  yet  impressive, 
fashion.  The  yearning  for  true  freedom 
throughout  the  history  of  their  respective 
peoples  is  evident  each  year  In  Yugo- 
slavia, and  this  Is  notably  so  among  the 
Serbs 

I.  therefore,  take  note  of  this  historic 
anniversary  commemorated  by  the  Ser- 
bian people.  I  wish  to  commend  them  for 
their  perseverance  and  unquenchable 
thirst  for  freedom  and  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  the  tenacity  of  the  Serbs 
will,  in  the  future,  produce  a  govern- 
ment consistent  with  their  great  history 
and  traditions 


DRUG  ABUSE — A  PROBLEM  OF 
TRAGIC  PROPORTIONS 


HON   JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


or  CAUrosNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress an  excellent  editorial  published  in 
the  June  14  edition  of  the  Concord 
Transcript  which  makes  clear  the  need 
for  answers  to  the  drug  dilemma 

By  use  of  examples,  it  explains  the 
phenomenal  proportions  of  teenage  drug 
abuse  that  is  occurring  in  the  Concord 
area  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  the 
crisis  across  the  Nation.  But  more,  it 
offers  a  positive  solution  In  beginning  to 
cope  with  the  difHcultles  faced  in  con- 
tending with  this  tragic  problem. 

I  Include  the  editorial  as  follows: 
Dauc    Action    a  Must 

Concord  has  a  problem  of  tragic  propor- 
tions: drugs  It  Is  a  crisis  which  must  be 
overcome  through  the  efforts  of  not  Just 
some.  It  must  be  faced  by  every  citizen. 

Por  those  who  do  not  see  the  problem, 
those  who  may  wish  to  bury  their  heads  In 
the  sand,  lets  look  at  the  record  in  Just  the 
past    week 

Police  raided  a  home  and  seized  36,000 
secobarbital  capsules,  the  largest  seizure  in 
county  history.  Secobarbital  Is  a  depressant. 
The  capsules  are  most  commonly  known  as 
"reds." 

Nineteen  kids  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
16  have  been  detained  by  police  officers  be- 
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cause   they   were   unable   to  care   for   them- 
selves. Twelve  had  to  be  treated  at  hospitals 

A  M-yesir-old  boy  was  arrested  and  ad- 
mitted pushing  "reds"  at  Qlenbrook  Inter- 
mediate School.  A  second  teen,  age  17.  was 
also  arrested.  Six  hundred  pUls  were  seized 

Mark  S  Hudson,  age  15,  was  fatally  shot 
Police  say  the  suspect  arrested  In  the  case 
was  high  on  "reds  " 

We  could  go  on,  but  the  point  Is  clear 
enough.  As  Lt  Robert  Redfern  of  the  Con- 
cord Police  Department  puts  It:  "Very  def- 
initely It's  a  hell  of  a  problem  here  and 
It  seems  to   be  getting  greater  ' 

in  Just  a  few  short  days.  Concord  hope- 
fully wUl  open  Its  Discovery  House  That 
wUl  be  thanJts  to  a  few.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, dedicated  citizens  That  Discovery 
House  must  open  and  It  must  have  the 
support  of  virtually  every  resident  of  Con- 
cord. Any  other  programs  which  come  along 
must.  too.  have  the  support  of  the  conamu- 
nlty. 

TTie  problem  of  drug  abuse  by  our  teen- 
agers cannot  and  wlU  not  go  away  by  It- 
self. We  must  make  It  go  away. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON. 


DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Glea- 
son  Glover,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Urban  League,  is  a  tireless 
worker  for  programs  which  are  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  Minneapolis. 

His  testimony  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded Minneapolis  health  care  hearings 
emphasized : 

The  health  service  agencies  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services  to  the  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  communities  have 
only  minimal  representation  from  these  com- 
munities at  the  decision-making  levels  In 
these  agencies. 

The  following  testimony  and  study 
conducted  by  the  Minneapolis  Urbsui 
League  bear  out  this  point  We  must  re- 
verse this  inequality  since  widespread 
participation  at  the  decisionmaking  level 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  material  follows: 
Statiment  or  Ms.  Gleason  Ouivzb 

Congressman  Praser  and  fellow  citizens. 
Medical  care  In  the  United  States  Is  a  gigan- 
tic, expensive  business  dwarfed  in  costs  only 
by  the  business  of  defense:  (estimated  ex- 
penditures for  1969:  85.2  billion)  '  In  1969, 
medical  care  cost  the  people  of  this  nation 
almost  63  billion,  roughly  7%  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  more  than  we  spend  ei- 
ther on  social  security  or  on  the  education  of 
our  children  ■  Despite  the  huge  Investment. 
the  United  States  ranks  17th  among  all  na- 
tions In  the  life  expectancy  of  women  and 
14th  In  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality'  Life 
expectancy  Is  lower  and  infant  mortality  Is 
even  higher  among  the  black  and  the  poor 
Despite  this  huge  Investment,  most  of  our 
nation's  313,000  active  physicians  work  alone 
as  private  entrepreneurs,  largely  responsible 
only  to  themselves 

Another  dimension  of  our  national  and  lo- 
cal health  care  problem  Is  the  absence  of 
health  insurance  for  a  large  segment  of  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  population,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  under  65  who  have  no 
health  Insurance  plan  Even  those  enrolled 
In  health  Insurance  plans  have  significant 
gape  on   their  coverage  and   therefore,  can- 
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not  make  extensive  prolonged  use  of  the 
health  care  services  currently  available.  This 
Is  most  acute  for  the  unwed  mother  and 
families  who  have  mental  or  physically  hand- 
lcapf)«d  children. 

To  compound  this  already  complex  health 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  health  service 
agencies  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  the  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged communities  have  only  minimal  rep- 
resentation from  these  communities  at  the 
decision-making  levels  In  these  agencies  The 
severity  of  this  problem  has  been  clearly 
Indicated  In  a  study  completed  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Urban  League  in  the  spring  of  1969.' 
and  our  current  experiences  as  a  result  of  the 
League's  Consumer  Health  E^ducatlon  Pro- 
gram. 

This  program  is  designed  to  train  and 
place  the  minority  and  disadvantaged  con- 
sumer In  decision-making  positions  on 
Boards  of  Directors  and  committees  of  those 
agencies  and  hospitals  responsible  for  the 
delivery  of  health  services. 

Of  the  68  private  and  public  health  service 
related  agencies  and  11  hospitals  at  the  state, 
county,  and  local  level  It  was  ascertained 
that  only  31  minority  and  disadvantaged 
consumers  were  involved  In  decision -making 
process  concerning  the  delivery  of  health 
services  Although  these  institutions  provide 
approximately  90  y  of  health  services  to  the 
minority  and  disadvantaged  oommunlty.  It 
should  be  noted  that  three  of  these  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  were  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 50  of  the  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged envolvement.'  One  hospital,  which 
had  60  employees  and  served  over  2,800  black 
patients,  had  no  black  Board  participation. 

The  aforementioned  factors  clearly  Indi- 
cates a  need  for  radical  surgery  of  our  ailing 
medical  care  system. 

The  Minneapolis  Urban  League,  In  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Advisory  Panel  of  Health  to  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  (of  which  the  speaker  happens  to 
be  a  member),  urges  your  leadership  and 
support  of  a  national  health  care  system 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  The  national  health  system  should  be 
conceived  and  function  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consumer  and  provide  opportunity  for 
appropriate  consumer  participation  and 
control  of  the  system  which  will  serve 
them — consumer  oriented  rather  than  pro- 
vider oriented. 

2  TTie  national  health  system  should  be 
oriented  to  health  and  Its  maintenance 
rather  than  disease 

3.  More  effective  delivery  of  health  services 
to  the  consumer  cannot  be  achieved  without 
the  development  and  proper  utilization  of 
health  personnel  In  innovative  Job  classifica- 
tions. This  is  based  on  a  redefinition  of  roles 
and  tasks  and  reorientation  from  disease  to 
preventive  health. 

4  TTie  most  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices can  only  be  realized  when  the  disad- 
vantaged consumer  has  a  representative  de- 
cision making  position  at  all  levels  In  the 
national  health  system. 

8.  The  health  care  system  must  be  designed 
to  provide  an  even  distribution  of  compre- 
hensive health  care  services  in  all  communi- 
ties. 

6.  A  system  of  tax  supported  public  educa- 
tion with  a  service  commitment  for  all 
health  professionals  Is  essential  to  achieve 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  manpower  needs. 
The  success  of  this  educational  system  to 
provide  sufficient  manfxiwer  personnel  will 
require  a   redefinition   of  roles  and  tasks 

In  summary,  the  primary  goal  of  a  na- 
tional health  system  should  be  to  provide 
high  quality,  comprehensive,  dignified  medi- 
cal, dental  and  mental  health  care  and  en- 
vironmental protection  for  all  fjeople  In  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  race.  sex.  loca- 
tion, citizenship  status  or  Income 

The  World  Health  Organization  defines 
health  as  a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental, 


and  social  well-being — not  merely  the  absence 

of  infirmity  or  disease  TTie  Minneapolis 
Urban  League  urges  your  leadership  In  mak- 
ing this  a  reality  not  only  for  the  mmor.ty 
and  disadvantaged  but  for  all  citizens 
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MENT  Agencies  in  Minnesota 

INTBODrCnON 

In  1963  The  Minneapolis  Urban  League 
conducted  a  study  to  determine  "The  Par- 
ticipation of  Negroes  In  Selected  Private 
Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  m  Minneapolis." 
Information  was  primarily  sought  "as  tx) 
whether  Negroes  were  exclud  xl  from  agency 
services  by  policy  or  circumstance:  whether 
Negroes  were  served  by  the  agency  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  general  open  door  agency  policy, 
and  whether  Negroes  were  specifically  re- 
cruited for  agency  participation  "  The  main 
hypotheses  of  the  study  were  directed  toward 
participation  of  Negroes  m  agencies  as 
recipienrj  of  service.  However,  board  and 
staff   participation   statistics   were    recorded 

Since  1963  major  historical  events  have 
affected  the  lives  of  all  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  jjartlcularly  those  who  are  Black. 

The  Civil  Rights  Movement  gained  public 
recognition  In  1965  with  the  city  wide  bus 
boycott  m  Montgomery.  Alabama  The  boy- 
cott was  instigated  by  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King   and   Ralph    Abernathy 

The  tempo  of  the  movement  increased 
under  the  varied  direction  of  such  leaders 
as  King.  John  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Stokely 
Cannlchael,  and  Malcolm  X. 

The  struggle  for  equality  culminated  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1967  in  a  series  of  violent 
outbreaks  In  the  black  ghettos  of  Detroit. 
Newark  and  other  large  cities  As  a  result. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  established  the 
Kemer  Commission  to  study  "D  what  hap- 
pened in  the  summer  of  1967?  2i  why  did  It 
happen?  3i  What  could  be  done  to  prevent 
It  from  happ>enlng  again?" 

After  a  year  of  study  the  Kerner  report  was 
Issued  March  1,  1968  His  ultimate  conclusion 
was  that:  "what  white  Americans  have  never 
fully  understood,  but  what  the  Negro  can 
never  forget  Is  that  white  society  Is  deeply 
Implicated  in  the  ghetto  White  Institutions 
created  It,  white  institutions  maintain  It. 
and     white     society     condones     It  our 

nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies — one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal  " 

A  careful  examination  of  American  history 
will  reveal  that  large  numbers  of  Black  Amer- 
icans have  been  systematically  excluded  from 
the  decision  making.  The  Black  Power  that 
Mr  Whitney  Young  espouses  in  his  "New 
Thrust"  pwogram  for  The  National  Urban 
League  represents  a  systematic  attempt  to 
reverse  that  practice  and  to  make  legitimate 
participants,  not  simply  recipients,  out  ol 
Black  people  In  the  process  of  pursuing  this 
goal  It  lE  hoped  that  many  of  the  existing 
excluslvlst  social,  political  and  economic 
institutions  can   be   transformed. 


axtrajLi.  ttrromuxTtott 
Purpose  of  the  ttndy 

The  purpcMe  of  ihSa  study  vm  to  (!«• 
t«rmine  wbeUier  Black  p«o(>le  ItTloc  In 
Minneapolis  have  not  ■■  ^  b«en  (tT«n  «n 
equaJ  opportunity  In  '.he  decision  making 
prooWMB  la  tb«  major  u-eas  *.hat  affect  their 
lives 

TTiea*  major  areaa  arr  delned  ta  Health. 
Education,    Wei/are    and    Employment 

fTCUJ  of  fif   CuJv 

Ln  order  to  cocnparr  some  statistics  this 
•tudy  followed  the  ^enerai  out;  me  of  the 
1963  survey  However  it  was  detertnlned  U' 
expand  the  study  t>eyond  the  private  ageii- 
clea  to  the  public  sc^ncies  Suite  and  oounty 
agencies  were  included  as  wf.i  ad  city. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  agencies  were  se- 
lected. All  age:. lies  prjv.ded  »erv'...ea  .-elat- 
ing to  the  major  areas  defl.-ied  at)ove  The 
dlrect'^r  of  each  agency  received  a  letter 
from  the  director  of  the  Urban  l^eague  The 
letter  explained  the  purpoae  of  the  study 
and  requested  cooperation.  Included  was  a 
abort  questionnaire. 

Jir ptiod  of  (tudy 

The  study  was  divided  Into  two  separate 
components.  The  first  consisted  of  the  ques- 
tloanalre.  It  contained  ten  short  questions 
requesting  statistics  on  the  total  number  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  agency,  and 
number  of  Blacks  on  the  sta/T.  board  or 
committees  of   the  agency 

The  second  phase  consisted  of  tnterv',ew> 
with  directors  of  38  of  the  selected  %^r-.,.-:<-^ 
participating  In  the  study  Kach  interviewer 
followed  an  18  point  intemrw  format  Tbe 
questions  were  designed  to  provide  basic 
Informat.  ;.  --^-^r '.::.n  the  nature  of  agency 
services  rw<j  ;.;e8t;::is  sought  to  determine 
whether  the  personnel  of  the  agency  had 
been  involved  in  any  Black  sensitivity  train- 
ing programs,  and  whether  the  agency  an- 
ticipated any  changes  In  agency  programs 
that  would  affect  the  Black  community 

Dpon  completion  of  the  questionnaires 
and  Interviews  the  numerlc»l  data  was 
categoclaed  and  tabulated,  the  general  In- 
formation  was  summarlxed 

Por  comparative  purposes  the  agencies 
were  divided  Into  18  categories.  1  i  Family 
and  ChUd  Welfare.  3)  Care  of  KmoUonally 
Disturbed  Children,  Si  Settlement  Houses 
and  or  Group  Recreation.  4)  Service  to  the 
Elderly.  5)  Corrections.  6)  Education,  7) 
F>arks  and  Recreation,  Bl  Employment,  9) 
Health  Services.  10)  Hospitals.  11)  Youth 
Work.  12)  Poverty  Programs.  13)  Welfare 
14)  Rehabilitative  Education  Services  for 
Specific  Disease  Entitles.  15)  Unclassified. 
Specvil  problemt  of  the  study 

In  1063  the  Urban  League  adopted  a  reaolu. 
tlon  regarding  soclai  st«tUUcs  with  a  racial 
designation  Realizing  the  possible  misuse 
of  such  statistics  they  nevertheless  concluded 
that  for  the  present  their  value  outweighed 
the  danger  They  requested  all  agencies  to 
keep  pertinent  statistical  daU  by  race  In 
order  to  aid  In  research  and  In  program  plan- 
ning. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  staff  to  interview 
directors  of  60  selected  agencies  Time  and 
special  circumstances  limited  the  Interviews 
to  30.  In  spite  of  this  request  most  agencies 
have  not  kept  records  on  the  percentage  of 
services  directed  to  Black  people  Most  of  the 
statistics  gained  In  the  Interview  were  rough 
eatlmMes.  However  in  the  areas  of  bo«rd. 
staff  and  committee  participation  the  infor- 
mation given  on  the  questionnaire  ««a  pre- 
cise. 

OvervieiB    Facts  and  /l^rea 

118  questionnaires  were  sent  out  Two 
agencies  had  merged  and  the  statistics  on  one 
questionnaire  applied  to  two  related  orga- 
nisations. Thus  1 15  agencies  were  contacted 
•4  questionnaires  or  73%  were  returned 
Contact  by  phone  was  made  with  the  remain- 
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ing  ar7%.  Th.-»e  agencies  refused  to  partic- 
ipate, the  others  agreed  to,  but  failed  to  re- 
turn the  questionnaire. 

30  Interviews  were  conducted  with  direc- 
tors of  the  agencies  by  the  staff  of  the  Urban 
League. 

In  all  ttatittlca  reported  the  two  Poverty 
Program  Agencies,  Pilot  City  and  Model  City, 
were  treated  separately  because  of  their  In- 
novations In   :he  areas  studied. 

Totals     Personnel-  Boards   -Committees 

The  total  number  of  personnel  employed 
by  tbe  S3  agencies  as  reported  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  18,637.  Of  that  number  717 
vrre  Blat-K  Total  board  membership  of  those 
ageiicies  having  official  boards  was  1  JK)3.  86  of 
whom  were  Black  Of  all  agencies  r«portmg 
active  committees  a  total  of  3,061  people  were 
listed  as  actively  partlctpatLng  Of  that  num- 
ber 156  were  Black 

Boaan   MXwaxsHxip 

BreaJcdovm  by  Categories  ,A11  numbers  re- 
fer to  Black  Members  unless  otherwise  In- 
dicated ) 

Family  and  Child  Welfare  Family  and 
Child  Welfare  Agencies  showed  an  Increase  of 
7  board  members.  One  agency  reported  4 
new  m«nbers,  another  3 

Ernotionally  Disturbed  Children  Agencies 
dealing  with  emotionally  disturbed  children 
had  no  Black  representation  on  boards 

Settlement  Houses  Grotip  Recreation:  Set- 
tlement Houses  and  Group  Recreatloo  Cen- 
ters revealed  an  increase  frotn  14  to  33.  15  of 
these  members  represent  one  agency 

Services  to  the  Elderly  3  of  the  agencies 
rendering  services  to  the  elderly  had  no  Black 
board  members   One  agency  bad  3 

Correcttonj  Correction  service  agencies  re- 
vealed Incomplete  data  as  3  large  depart- 
ments had  no  formal  board  structure  Of 
note  In  these  departments  was  the  precise 
data  available  regarding  racial  designation 
of  those  Individuals  Incarcerated  Similar 
data  was  not  available  regarding  employed 
personnel,   governing  bodies  or  committees 

Education  In  education  one  single  system 
employing  the  largest  number  of  personnel 
of  any  of  the  agencies  In  any  category  had 
only  one  board  member  A  private  Institution 
with  a  faculty  of  over  360  and  a  student  body 
of  over  1.500  bad  no  representation 

Employment  Public  employment  agencies 
referred  approximately  336.000  Individuals 
for  Jobs  In  1060  One  agency  stated  that 
approximately  10%  of  the  8.600  they  served 
were  Black  Only  1  Black  man  was  listed  as 
a  board  member  in  employment  agencies. 

Health  Related  Agencies  In  Health  related 
agencies  an  Increase  In  board  membership 
was  noted  from  4-16  Interestingly  one 
agency.  Planned  Parenthood,  was  responsible 
for  an  Increase  of  5  members.  7  of  their  45 
member  board  were  Black 

Hospitals  Hospitals  including  Federal, 
County,  and  Private,  revealed  no  board  par- 
ticipation by  Blacks  One  hospital  had  era- 
ployed  90  and  served  over  3,800  Black  pa- 
tienU 

Youth  Work  Organisations  working  with 
youth  showed  an  Increase  of  8  members.  Five 
of  those  were  appointed  since  1066 

Welfare  In  both  State  and  County  Welfare 
Departments  no  board  participation  was  re- 
ported 

Rehabilitation  Education  Rehabilitation 
and  Education  Services  for  specific  diseases 
had  the  largest  number  of  agencies  of  any 
category  Of  17  agencies  surveyed  only  6  had 
board  members 

Poverfy  Pro^omj  Tlie  3  Poverty  Programs 
In  Mlnneapolls-Ptlot  City  and  Model  City, 
were  treated  separately  Both  had  shown  in- 
novative approaches  In  developing  organlKa- 
tlonal  structures  that  involved  Black  people 
on  many  levels  of  decision  making  The  two 
programs  served  different  areas  of  the  city 
Both  areas  have  a  high  concentration  of  the 
minority  population  The  two  prograou  had 
a   total   staff  of  60,   36   of  whom  are  Black 
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Model  City  with  a  total  board  of  107  had 
16  Black  members.  Pilot  City  with  a  total  of 
33  had  11  35%  of  the  total  committee  mem- 
bership was  Black  The  Committee  involve- 
ment by  Black  people  in  these  two  agencies 
alone  equals  35%  of  the  total  Involvement  of 
the  83  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

OBNOLal.  DATA  aXlXVA>rr  TO  CONCLUSION  AND 
aCCOMMENDATIONS 

Public  Agencies  Public  agencies  employed 
the  largest  number  of  personnel  M  125)  and 
with  only  a  pjartlal  listing  served  ftiS.OOO 
people.  H  wever,  only  5  b<^>ard  members 
served  in  nrKanizatlona  where  boards  were 
used.  Oe^>«j'jn\ei:xs  without  formal  tx>ard 
structure  showed  no  participation  In  decision 
making  roles.  613  Black  people  were  listed 
as  staff  members.  The  majority  of  theae  poal- 
tlona  were  of  a  clerical  or  building  tiwlnte- 
nacice  nature. 

Board  Participation  The  total  board  mem- 
bership (Black  and  White)  for  the  agencies 
surveyed  was  1  txw  85  of  that  number  were 
Black  80  of  the  85  were  board  members  of 
private  agencies.  Ofily  five  men  were  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  public  agencies  Of  those 
five  two  were  appointed  since  1966  In  the 
private  sector  40  new  board  members  had 
been  appointed  since  1066  However,  this  fig- 
ure represenu  38  of  the  83  agencies  30  agen- 
cies had  no  Black  representation  on  boards. 
The  remaining  agencies  showed  some  partici- 
pation but  no  Increase. 

Staff  Participation  The  total  staff  (Black 
and  White)  listed  for  all  agencies  showed  an 
Increase  of  approximately  4.000  since  1966 
Thtf  total  18.637  employed  In  1960  represented 
717  who  were  Black  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
approximately  176.  However,  the  Increases 
were  all  within  34  of  the  83  agencies  15  agen- 
cies showed  a  decrease,  35  had  no  Black  staff 
The  remaining  agencies  retained  the  same 
number  or  did  not  report  In  this  category. 
Generally  the  public  agencies  showed  the 
greatest  Increase  In  total  staff  as  well  as 
Black  A  total  staff  of  14,136  was  reported 
with  614  of  those  Black 

Sensitivity  Programs  Thirty  five  directors 
responded  to  the  Interviewer's  question  re- 
garding sensitivity  type  training  programs  for 
staff  0  agencies  had  no  experience  with  this, 
one  of  these  had  plans  for  a  course  this 
summer  10  agencies  had  'someone  to  talk" 
for  one  class  10  agencies  had  one  session  con- 
ducted by  various  members  of  the  Black  com- 
munity 5  agencies  reported  workshop  types 
of  programs  One  agency  had  5  groups  for  its 
clientele  but  not  staff. 

Plans  for  Change  Eight  directors  were 
"thinking  of  plans  for  future  sensitivity  pro- 
grams. 5  agencies  planned  "outreach"  pro- 
grams Into  "target  areas""  as  soon  as  finances 
and  staff  were  available  Although  statistics 
on  new  programs  were  not  recorded,  some 
agencies  had  developed  experlmenui  projects 
to  improve  their  drellvery  of  servlcas  to  mi- 
nority groups 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  recognized  that  all  agencies  surveyed 
have  In  the  past  and  are  at  the  present  pro- 
viding Important  services  for  disadvantaged 
and  minority  people  It  has  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible  for  agencies 
to  plan  and  Implement  changes  to  develop 
new  ways  of  effectively  delivering  their  serv- 
ices It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  It 
Is  pooslble  for  an  agency  to  seek  and  to  find 
competent  Black  people  to  participate  In  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  agency 

However.  It  has  generally  been  supported 
by  the  data  In  the  study  that  basic  structural 
and  attltudlnal  changes  which  will  open  the 
way  for  equal  life  results  for  Black  p>eople 
have  not  been  effected  In  most  agencies  This 
Is  particularly  evident  In  the  public  agenclai 
which  affect  the  greatest  numbers  of  all 
people. 

tCrOMMENDATIONS 

I  No  agency  should  be  satisfied  with  having 
the  "'opportunity  available"  for  Black  people 
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to  participate.  This  opportunity  should  be 
reflected  In  concrete  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  agency  which  promote  that  participa- 
tion. 

3.  Agencies  should  develop  new  Institu- 
tional structures  emphasizing  community 
participation  and  some  p>ollcy  making  repre- 
sentation of  all  constituent  groups.  This  may 
Involve  a  restructuring  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  necessary  agencies  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  leadership-responsi- 
bility workshops  to  prepare  some  constituents 
for  active  participation. 

3.  The  Urban  League  staff  should  maintain 
contact  with  the  directors  whom  they  Inter- 
viewed Cooperative  programs  could  be  spon- 
sored to  develop  and  pursue  the  goals  of  each 
agency.  Plans  for  methods  to  Increase  deci- 
sion making  roles  for  Blacks  could  be  made. 

4.  Areas  of  communication  among  all 
agencies  need  to  be  established.  There  is 
mutual  lack  of  knowledge,  thus  lack  of  co- 
ordination support  and  use  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  plans. 

5.  The  Urban  League  should  reiterate  Its 
request  to  all  agencies  to  keep  data  by  race  In 
order  to  aid  in  research  and  In  program  plan- 
nli^ 

6  Lastly  and  fundamentally — A  concen- 
trated effort  should  be  made  that  all  staff  of 
all  agencies  be  Involved  in  some  systematic 
and  professional  sensitivity  training  pro- 
grams. There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  increase 
communication  across  racial  lines  to  destroy 
stereotypes  and  halt  polarization. 

APPkNDtX    A 

Code  number  and  categories  of  agencies 

surveyed 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

(I)  Family  and  Chlldren"s  Service. 
(3)   Catholic    Welfare    Service. 

(3)  ChUdren"s   Home   Society. 

(4)  Lutheran   Soclai   Service. 

(6)  Public  and  Parochial  School  Child 
Welfare  Committee. 

(6)  Seton  Residence. 

Care  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

(39)  Washburn  Child  Guidance  Center. 

(40)  Oak  Park    Center. 

(37)  Volunteers  of  America. 

(38)  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Children. 

Settlement  Houses  Group  Recreation 
(66)   Plymouth  Youth  Center. 
(64)    Phyllis  Wheatly. 
(53)  Hospitality  House   Boys  Club. 
(63)    Boys  Clubs 

(61)    East  Side  Neighborhood  Services. 
(60)   Plllsbury  Walte  Branch 

Services  to  the  Elderly 

(7)  Senior  Citizen  Centers. 

(8)  Walker  Methodist  Home. 
(0)   Ebenezer  Home. 

(10)   Stevens  Square. 

Corrections 

(12)  Department  of  Court  Services, 

(II)  Correctional  Service. 

(13)  Department  of  Corrections. 
(83)   City  Workhouse 

Education 

(60)    Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
(60)   Augsburg  College. 

(81)  Department  of  Scclal  Work  (Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota) . 

Parks  and  Recreation 
(43)   St,   Louts   Park — Parks   and   Recrea- 
tion, 

(41)  Suburban  Recreation  Center 
(71)   Park  Board   (Minneapolis). 

Employment 

(60)  Minneapolis  Civil  Service  Conunla- 
slon. 

(70)  Department  of  EUnployment  Secui^ty. 

(68)  Minnesota  Civil  Service  Department 

Health  Services 
(36)    Minnesota     Association     for     Mental 
Health 


(31)  Minneapolis  Health  Department. 

(33)  Visiting  Nurse 

( 34 )  Red  Cross  Area  Chapter. 
(33)  3rd  District  Nurses. 

(36)  Planned  Parenthood. 

Hospitals 
(68)    General. 
(67)   North  Memorial. 
(66)    Veterans. 

Work  with  Youth 

(43)  Big  Sisters. 

(44)  Big  Brothers. 

(45)  Camp  Plre  Girls. 

(46)  Boy  Scouts, 

(47)  Girl  Scouts. 

(48)  YWCA. 
(40)  "YMCA. 

Poverty  Programs 
(74)   Pilot  City. 
(76)    Model  City. 

Welfare 

(66)  Henn^ln  County  Welfare, 

(67)  Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Rehabilitative/Educational  Services  for 
Specific  Disease  Entitles 

(37)  American  Cancer  Society. 

(36)  Arthritis  Foundation. 

(35)  Glen  Lake  Sanltorlum. 

(38)  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

(39)  Curative  Workshop. 

(30)  Opportunity  Workshop. 

(14)  Goodwill  Industries 

(15)  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center. 

(16)  Society    for    Cripple    Children    and 
Adults 

(17)  Sheltering  Arms 

(18)  Cerebral  Palsy 

(19)  Respirat<ir>-  Disease. 
(23)  Hearing  Society. 

(33)  Dent&i   Services. 

(34)  American  Rehabilitation  Foundation. 

(31)  Society  for  the  Blind. 

(20)  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 

Unclassified 

(76)  Council  of  Churches 

(78)   CkJuncU  of  Americanization. 
(70)    Legal  Aid. 

(80)  Community     Information     and     Re- 
ferral. 

(81)  Minneapolis    Federation     of     Jewish 
Services, 

(83)  Minnesota  Community  Researoh. 

(84)  Travelers  Aid 

(63)   Junior  League  of  Minneapolis, 

(63)  Womens  Club 

(64)  Career  Clinic  for  Women, 

(66)  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

(73)  Veterans  Administration  Center. 

(73)  Housing  and  Redevelopment, 

(77)  Department  of  Indian  Work. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION    319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDL*NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2S.  1971 

Mr,  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 
H    Res    319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  ""as  long  as  there  are  American 
POWs  In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  m  South  Vietnam 
That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for" 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 


nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
XJnlted  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  'Vietnam  all  its  troojjs 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on : 

"The  quesuon  of  insuring  safety  for  the 
total  wiihdrawa:  from  South  'Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  th(ise  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  tTnited  States  camp. 

■"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mlli> 
tary  men  " 

Resolved.  That  the  United  SUtes  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  ail  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowing  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  Proitded  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and  ail 
American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH   HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVi:S 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment by  Mr  Charles  "W  Poe,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  Ramsey  County  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  focuses  with  start- 
ling effect  on  the  pressing  health  needs 
of  the  inner  city  Mr  Poe's  analogy  be- 
tween the  Nation's  highway  system  and 
health  care  delivery  syste.m  is  apt.  It  is 
one  more  indication  that  we  must  reori- 
ent our  thinking  atxjut  health  needs  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  myths  that  have 
burdened  our  system  for  so  long. 

The  statement  follows: 

TAX.KLTB.  Care:   A  Nxzs  roB  Nrw  DisxcnoN 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  to  speak 
about  the  health  care  problems  that  are 
presently  facing  our  community  and  our  Na- 
tion. As  you  already  know  Ramsey  action 
programs  Is  the  local  community  action 
agency  for  St  Paul,  and  for  Ramsey  County, 
,As  executive  director  of  :hLs  agency.  It  is  a 
sp>eclal  privilege  for  me  to  come  before  you, 
becjiuse  during  the  past  few  months,  oui 
resident  board  has  designated  heaith  care  im- 
provement as  a  sf>ec:fic  project  during  our 
coming  program  year  I!  wc  are  going  to  be 
successful  during  the  coming  year  we  will 
need  more  of  the  kind  of  concern  and  sup- 
port that  is  being  shown  here  today 

Because  our  agency  .=  constituency  is  lim- 
ited to  Ramsey  County  I  wi'.l  be  limiting  my 
remarks  to  the  problems  and  aspirations  that 
are  apparent  In  our  area  He  wever  I  am  con- 
wdent  that  n:iany  of  the  same  problems  and 
aapiralions  are  evident  in  many  other  cc»m- 
munitles   throughout   o\ir   region 

Today  I  would  like  xc  speak  to  you  about 
health  care  in  somewhat  general  terms,  but 
in  doing  so,  I  wculd  hope  that  we  could  see 
that  there  are  problems  which  encompass 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  In  my  estimation  these  broader 
concerns  must  be  dealt  with  before  we  car. 
develop  any  efTectlve  programs  which  car; 
provide  specific  kinds  of  health  care  After 
discussing  these  broader  concerns  I  will  pro- 
vide you  with  some  basic  guidelines  which  I 
hope  will  be  helpful  tc  you  and  to  your  col- 
leagues in  preparing,  or  m  examining,  leg- 
islation which  can  provide  us  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  oiu  job,  here,  at  home. 
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Aa  I  said  tMfore.  tber«  are  aome  general 
concerns  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
agency's  attention  Of  course,  the  flr»t  of 
these  concerns  la  the  continually  rising  cost 
of  health  care  In  his  statement  of  February 
18,  1S71.  President  NUon  told  ua  that  na- 
tionally, the  cost  of  medical  care  has  risen 
170  percent  In  only  the  past  10  years  In  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  median  annual  In- 
come of  an  American  family  rose  only  74.1 
percent.  In  Ramsey  County,  this  same  situa- 
tion la  reflected  In  a  127  percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  a  hospital  room,  with  only  a  79  0 
percent  Increase  in  the  annual  per  capita 
income  Consequently  the  burden  of  medical 
coats  becomes  greater  and  greater  each  year 
There  Is  aid  available  to  many  people 
through  medicare  and  medicaid  However, 
medicare  and  medicaid  are  being  utilized  by 
only  12  7  percent  of  the  population  And 
with  this  use.  these  reclplenta  may  face  the 
problem  of  having  their  choice  of  service 
limited.  Blmply  because  they  are  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  care  without  the  help  of 
public  BMBlatance 

As  of  19«8,  we  know  that  approximately 
3.300,000  people  or  about  60%  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Minnesota  were  enjoying  the  se- 
curity of  having  complete  coverage  from 
medical  Insurance  This  is  Impressive  at  first 
glance  But.  when  we  add  this  60%  with  the 
percentage  of  people  eligible  for  medicare  or 
medicaid,  we  find  that  almost  30%  of  the 
jseople  have  only  partial  protection,  or  no 
protection  at  all  These  ire  the  people  who 
are  the  working  poor  They  are  not  eligible 
for  medicaid,  they  cannot  afford  Insurance, 
yet  they  axe  not  financially  stable  enough 
to  stand  the  shock  of  a  major  medical  ex- 
pense 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  reaults  of  these 
problbtuve  health  coeta  People  begin  to  ne- 
glect health  care  because  of  the  cost  And 
because  of  this  neglect,  they  increase  the 
possibility  of  needing  more  intensive  medi- 
cal care  in  the  future,  and  in  all  probability. 
they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  care  at 
that  time  In  a  very  real  way.  they  are  faced 
with  a  problem  that  offers  no  solution 

A  second  problem  which  faces  our  rom- 
munlty.  is  Inavallablllty  of  quality  health 
care  on  a  comprehensive  basis  In  Ramsey 
County,  we  tre  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
total  of  twelve  hospitals;  all  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  St  Paul  Each  of  these 
hospitals  offers  a  wide  spectrum  of  medical 
asrvlces.  We  are  also  fortunate  enough  to 
have  766  physicians  p^ractlclng  medicine 
within  Ramsey  County  This  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  a  ratio  of  124.7  doctors  per  every 
100,000  residents  living  In  the  county  At 
face  value.  It  would  seem  that  our  commu- 
nity would  have  ample  facilities  and  person- 
nel to  provide  service  to  all  who  need  It. 
However,  this  Ls  at  face  value. 

Upon  closer  analysis,  we  find  that  health 
care  facilities  and  personnel  are  not  readily 
available  to  a  great  number  of  people  Por 
example,  of  the  twelve  hospitals  In  St.  Paul, 
only  one.  St  Paul  Ramsey,  is  a  public  hos- 
pital. The  other  eleven  hospitals  are  privately 
owned  and  admit  the  vast  majority  of  their 
patlenu  through  the  request  of  private  phy- 
sicians. Of  the  twelve  hospitals,  only  St. 
Paul  Ramsey  has  a  comprehensive  out- 
patient clinic  which  Is  open  to  all  resldehts 
of  Ramsey  County,  and  which  provides  care, 
payable  on  a  sUdlng-scale  according  to  family 
Income.  I  could  go  on.  but  I  think  that  I 
have  pointed  out  what  I  wanted  to  say  We  do 
have  a  large  number  of  hospitals,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  providing  suf- 
flcent  care  to  all  of  our  residents. 

Certainly,  all  health  care  is  not  obtained 
within  the  walla  of  a  hospital.  As  I  have  said, 
there  are  758  physicians  practicing  medicine 
within  Ramsey  County,  and  many  of  these 
physicians  have  offices  or  clinics  located 
throughout  the  neighborhoods.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  we  find  that  of  the  756  physicians. 
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411  doctors  are  specialists  In  the  fields  of 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology,  re- 
search, and  so  forth.  This  leaves  only  345 
physicians  who  are  general  practitioners,  or 
a  ratio  of  38  doctors  per  every  100.000  resi- 
dents In  Itself,  this  la  below  the  national 
average  However,  this  becomes  even  worse 
when  we  find  where  these  general  practition- 
ers have  their  practices  Statutlca  show  that 
these  doctors  are  migrating  away  from  the 
Inner-clty  and  setting  up  their  practices  on 
the  fringe  areas  As  the  doctors  move,  health 
care  becomes  less  and  less  available  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  who  are  forced  to  live 
within  the  Inner-clty. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  health  services 
are  being  provided  through  channels  other 
than  hospitals  and  private  practice.  For  ex- 
ample, the  St.  Paul  Bureau  of  Health  offers 
nelght>orhood  clinics,  as  does  the  family 
nursing  service  However,  these  clinics  are 
by  and  larged  offered  to  a  select  and  limited 
constituency  Separate  and  periodic  clinics 
tjft  family  planning.  Immunizations,  or  ma- 
ternal and  Infant  care,  do  serve  a  purpose 
In  our  community.  But,  they  do  not  offer  the 
comprehensive  medical  care  that  Is  needed 
for  all  of  the  residents.  Care,  that  not  only 
services  the  children  and  the  young  mothers 
but  also  the  low-income  male,  the  senior  cit- 
izen, and  women  who  are  not  raising  a 
family. 

A  third  major  oonoern  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  Is  the  apparent  In- 
ability of  the  medical  profession  to  meet  the 
demands  for  more  and  better  medical  care 
The  first  indicator  of  this  is  the  seeming  lack 
of  coordination  and  planning  within  the 
medical  community.  Itself.  In  preparing  this 
presentation,  we  contacted  a  number  of 
agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  information  that  Is  actually  avail- 
able on  health  care  In  Ramsey  County.  A 
clasalc  example  of  this  Is  our  contact  with 
the  Ramsey  County  Medical  Society  When 
asked  how  many  physicians  were  presently 
practicing  medicine  within  Ramsey  County, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  society  was  un- 
able to  tell  us  We  iklso  contacted  no  less 
than  ten  agencies  and  organizations,  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  health  care  In  our  community 
with  very  minimal  results  In  such  Instances, 
a  community  cannot  plan  an  effective  health 
program,  when  such  elementary  information 
Is  not  readily  available. 

A  second  area  of  concern  la  in  the  up- 
dating of  the  method  of  health  care  delivery 
As  a  recent  Carnegie  Commission  medical 
study  reported  In  the  1970  Issue  of  Common- 
wealth aald.  ".  ,  .  what  is  wrong  is  not  a  lack 
of  money,  nor  Inferior  doctors,  nor  faltering 
technology.  What  ts  wrong  Is  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  system  by  which  medical  care  is  de- 
livered." 

The  traditional  insistence  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  medical  personnel  who  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  perform  various  medical  duties,  re- 
mains unrealistic  and  detrimental  to  the 
efficient  and  expanded  delivery  of  care.  Our 
primary  concern  should  be  What  is  most 
convenient  for  the  health  care  recipients  not 
what  is  most  convenient  and  beneficial  to  the 
supplier  of  health  care  services  The  utiliza- 
tion and  location  of  health  care  personnel 
merits  scrutiny.  A  change  in  the  use  of  pro- 
fessionals and  para-professlonals  would  help 
not  only  the  medical  oommunlty.  but  also 
health  care  recipients. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  presenta- 
tion, I  have  spoken  about  health  care  prob- 
lems on  a  broader  basis  I  have  spoken  about 
the  rising  costs  of  medical  care,  the  un- 
availability of  care,  and  the  need  for  up- 
dating the  methods  of  delivering  medical 
services.  There  Is  a  final  concern  that  Is  by 
far  the  most  important.  That  Is  the  total  lack 
of  the  community's  control  of  their  health 
services. 

The  provision  of  health  care  Is  not  an  op)eii 
market.  People  are  given  options,  that  real- 
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ly  provide  them  with  no  choice  at  all   If  they 
are    not   satufled    with    the    type    of   service 
offered,   they   have  no  recourse  but  to  con- 
tinue to   use   that  service  because  no  other 
Is  available    In  the  field  of  health  care,  we 
are  faced  with  a  seller's  market,  not  with  a 
buyer's  market.  And  at  the  present  time,  the 
sellers  have  decided  to  offer  the  public,  par- 
ticularly those  of  low-Income  and  the  elder- 
ly, a  product  that  deals  with  sickness,  not 
the  prevention  of  it    A  product  that  is  in- 
ferior and  Is  not  always  useable.  And  final- 
ly, a  product  that  refuses  to  change,  regard- 
less of  the  demand  for  change 

Until  this  climate  changes,  until  health 
care  consumers  begin  to  have  a  greater  say  In 
the  types  of  care  that  are  offered  to  them. 
our  present  condition  will  continue  to  exist. 
and  win  probably  worsen  We  must  again 
make  the  health  care  market,  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket. A  market  that  does  not  favor  the  pros- 
perous at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  but  rather 
a  market  that  favors  the  recipient,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  inflation,  inefficiency  and  utiavall- 
ablllty 

How  do  we  achieve  this?  The  first  step  Is  to 
Insure  that  any  new  programs  that  are  pro- 
posed Include  a  significant  amount  of  resi- 
dent pxu^lclpatlon  from  their  very  concept 
We  must  realize  that  health  care  programs 
can  not  t>e  designed  and  Implemented  while 
operating  In  a  vacuum  Traditionally,  pro- 
grams have  been  destined  /or  people.  This  Is 
a  major  reason  for  the  dlfflculuea  we  now 
face  It  18  absolutely  Imperative  that  these 
programs  be  designed  with  the  constituents 
who  will  t>e  using  the  services.  The  programs 
must  meet  the  needs  of  the  total  oommunlty, 
as  they  exist,  not  the  needs  of  a  few.  as  per- 
ceived by  an  even  more  select  few. 

Secondly,  the  approach  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  must  be  changed  We  must  be- 
come concerned  with  maintaining  the  health 
of  our  people,  as  well  as,  treating  their  Ill- 
nesses. Prevention  of  illness  should  be  our 
primary  objective  and  our  source  of  greatest 
satisfaction 

Thirdly,  our  delivery  of  health  care  must 
be  comprehensive  and  available  to  all  reclp- 
lenu.  We  should  strive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood  clinics  which  can  pro- 
vide care  of  all  types  to  anyone  who  walks 
through  Its  doors  at  any  time  Clinics  which 
provide  care  that  U  personable,  efficient, 
and  effective 

This  kind  of  approach  to  medicine  is  be- 
ginning to  blossom  In  Mlnneap<j;uj  and  St 
Paul.  It  ts  being  called  community  medi- 
cine— where  a  multi-service  facility  is  being 
used  to  treat  a  community's  health  needs 
while  providing  necessary  ancillary  services. 
These  community  medicine  projects  are  crop- 
ping up  In  many  diverse  communities  Pres- 
ently, they  are  depending  on  volunteer  labof 
from  concerned  health  c^re  professionals; 
professionals  who  volunteer  their  time  be- 
cause others  who  could  act  decisively,  are  not 
moving  far  enough  or  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  service. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  to  move  far  enough-^ 
fast  enough,  we  will  need  decisive  action  at 
the  national  level  We  will  need  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  which  will  make 
insurance  available  to  all  of  our  people  We 
will  need  Incentives  which  will  allow  com- 
munities to  redirect  their  present  systems  of 
health  care  delivery,  placing  an  emphasis  on 
health  maintenance.  Most  of  all.  we  will  need 
support  In  changing  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  a  buyer's  market,  rather  than  a  sell- 
er's market. 

And  today,  the  buyers  are  giving  us  a  clear 
Indication  of  what  that  market  should  In- 
clude: 

1  Comprehensive  medical -dental  services; 

2  Mental  health  programs. 

3.  Pharmacy  services. 

4.  Nutritional  counseling  and  low-cost 
wholesome  food;  and 
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6.  Health  education. 

As  well  as  ancillary  senrlees  such  at: 

1.  Legai  assistance; 

2.  Housing  Information: 

3   Financial  counseling;  and 

4.  Community  Information  and  referral. 

We  must  Insist  that  control  of  health  care 
be  returned  to  the  people  and  that  they  not 
only  be  allowed,  but  that  they  be  requested 
to  determine  the  future  of  their  health  pro- 
gram. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  on 
what  might  happen  if  we  operated  our  Na- 
tion's highway  system  as  we  presently  oper- 
ate our  health  care  delivery  system 

1.  Most  of  the  streets  and  highways  would 
close  at  6:00  p.m. — with  only  a  few  being 
open  at  night  and  on  the  weekends — for 
emergencies. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  the  roads  could 
only  be  traveled  If  you  had  a  referral  card 
from  your  private  physician 

3.  ReK*"!'*'*  of  the  road,  there  would  be 
toll  gate.s  every  mile  A  few  of  the  toll  gates 
would  charge  nothing  at  all  Many  of  the  tolls 
would  be  so  high  that  they  would  prohibit 
use  of  the  road  Most  of  the  loll  gales  would 
collect   whatever   would  seem   appropriate 

4.  Road  construction  would  be  extensive 
in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  fringe  areas  of  the 
cities.  Dirt  roads  would  have  to  suffice  In  the 
rural  areas  or  In  the  Inner-clty 

5.  Public  transportation  would  only  be 
available  to  those  receiving  medicare  or  med- 
icaid, in  the  form  of  over-crowded  buses 
going  nowhere  In  particular. 

The  working  poor  would  ride  in  horse- 
drawn  wagons.  And  the  affluent?  They  would 
ride  In  their  alr-condltloned  limousines,  pay- 
ing their  tolls  In  monthly  billings,  but  never 
paying  more  than  70%  of  the  toll  fee. 

Thank  you. 


STUDY  MAKES  CASE  AGAINST 
CLEARCUTTINO 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  28.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  June  13,  1971, 
carried  an  excellent  report  by  James 
Risser  under  the  heading  of  "Study 
Makes  Case  Against  Clearcuttlng "  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  aware  of  this  report,  I  in- 
clude the  t€Xt  of  the  news  item  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

SrtJDT  Makes  Case  Against  CtxARctrmNO — 

Mat  Von)  Claims  on  Forest  Reg«owth 

(By  James  Risser* 

Washington,  DC — Experiments  now  un- 
der way  In  an  agency  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment cast  serious  doubt  on  the  major  Justi- 
fication given  by  the  US  Forest  Service  and 
the  timber  industry  for  the  clearcuttlng  of 
timber  In  national   forests 

Complaints  about  the  aesthetic  and  eco- 
logical havoc  wreaked  by  stripping  all  trees 
from  large  sections  of  the  forests  have  tradi- 
tionally been  met  with  contention  that  clear- 
cut  logging  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  re- 
growth  of  Douglas  fir — a  prime  source  of  tim- 
ber from  national  forests  In  the  West 

Preliminary  findings  by  the  Interior'  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  (ELM)  Indicate 
otherwise  Not  only  can  Douglas  flr  be  re- 
grown  without  clearcuttlng.  but  In  some 
cases  clearcuttlng  actually  prevenu  regen- 
eration, BLM  believes 

The  time-honored  argument,  generally  ac- 
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cepted  by  both  friends  and  foes  of  clear- 
cutting,  was  stated  In  full -page  newspaper 
advertisements  placed  last  month  by  the 
American  Forest  Institute,  an  Industry  or- 
ganization. 

CLAIM  StJKLlGHT  NEEDED 

Douglas  fir  and  some  less  Important  east- 
em  hardwoods,  the  ad  asserted,  "require  sun- 
light to  sprout  and  grow  Without  openings 
In  the  forest,  these  would  become  endangered 
species.  Others  would  shade  them  mto  ob- 
livion." 

Arnold  Ewlng  of  Eugene,  Greg,,  a  timber 
Industry  spokesman,  recently  told  the  Sen- 
ate public  lands  suticommlttee :  "It  Is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  Douglas  flr  la  a  species 
that  needs  full  sunlight  to  do  well    ' 

And  Edward  P  Chff.  chief  of  the  U  S  Forest 
Service,  said  nearly  the  same  thing  Clear- 
cutting  of  Douglas  flr.  he  told  the  senators, 
stimulates  the  natural  phenomena  that  gave 
birth  to  the  old  forest  stand"  Douglas  fir, 
he  said,  develops  and  grows  best  "la  full 
sunlight." 

These  arguments  apparently  have  per- 
suaded the  Senate  public  lands  subcommit- 
tee, which  at  the  moment  has  decided  no* 
to  even  hold  hearings  on  antl-clear-cutting 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Gale  Mc- 
Gee  (Dem  .  Wyo  ) . 

BLM.  which  extensively  uses  clear-cutting 
!n  Its  western  Oregon  fir  forests,  has  t)egun  to 
modify  the  practice  and  to  eliminate  It  In 
some  areas 

Boyd  Rasmussen,  BLM  director  mentioned 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  clear -cut- 
ting has  recently  been  found  to  present 
regeneration  problems,  particularly  on  south- 
ern slopes,  and  may  be  replaceable  by  other 
timber-harvest  methods  which  keep  a  "con- 
tinuous canopy"  of  trees  and  foliage  over 
the  forest  floor 

In  an  interview.  Rodney  O  Pety.  acting 
chief  of  BLMs  Forestry  Division,  said  clear- 
cutting  on  BLM  lands  In  southwest  Oregon 
has  resulted  in  serious  regeneration  prob- 
lems. Even  with  artificial  replanting,  the 
young  Douglas  fir  trees  would  not  grow,  he 
said. 

HEAT    BECOMES    LETHAL 

BLM  foresters  found  that  removal  of  all 
trees  subjected  the  soil  to  such  intense  sun- 
light that  "the  heat  became  lethal" — up  to 
140  degrees  on  south  slopes — and  killed  seed- 
lings. Pety  said 

As  a  result.  BLM  dropped  clear-cutting  as  a 
permissible  logging  practice  In  that  area 
going  Instead  to  a  three-phase  cutting  which 
maintains  a  canopy  of  trees  to  protect  the 
regenerating   trees   from   too   much   sun. 

More  importantly  perhaps.  BLM  began 
studies  at  its  Tillamook  experimental  area 
in  a  cooler,  more  rainy  area  in  northwest 
Oregon  There,  clear-cutting  and  regenera- 
tion seem  compatible,  but  environmental- 
ists have  long  complained  of  the  scenic  dam- 
age and  the  destruction  of  recreation  poten- 
tial. 

The  Tillamook  experiments  are  aimed  at 
finding  alternatives  to  clear-cutting  of  Doug- 
las flr.  particularly  through  what  BLM  calls 
"continuous  CAnopy  management   ' 

The  results  are  not  certain  yet.  Fety  cau- 
tioned, but  so  far  the  young  Douglas  flr  trees 
are  'growing  to  beat  the  band"  even  though 
they  are  being  raised  In  partial  sunlight  un- 
der a  canopy  of  bigger  trees 

Whatever  use  Is  made  of  clear-cutting  on 
BLM  lands  In  future  years.  Director  Rasmus- 
sen  has  said  It  must  be  done  In  smaller 
patches  and  In  ways  that  blend  with  nat- 
ural features  of  the  area 

BLM  already  has  a  policy  of  clear -cutting 
areas  of  not  more  than  40  acres,  insulated 
from  each  other  by  Intervening  timber 
stands,  and  with  provision  for  full  reforesta- 
tion, he  said 

The  Forest  Service,  whose  National  Forest 
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tlmberlands  are  25  times  as  large  as  BLM's, 
has  not  observed  restrictions  of  that  type. 
Areas  of  500  acres  and  more  have  been  clear- 
cut  in  Montana's  Bitterroot  National  Forest 
and  In  West  Virginia's  Monongahela  National 
Forest.  Only  recently  has  the  Forest  Service 
agreed  to  cut  back  some  of  Its  clear -cutting 
In  response  to  growing  outcries  from  local 
citizens. 

It  stlU  strongly  defends  clear-cutting  of 
Douglas  fir  and  such  eastern  hardwoods  as 
black  cherry  and  poplar 

However,  one  witness  at  the  April  hearings 
of  the  public  lands  subcommittee.  Syracuse 
University  forestry  professor  Leon  S  Mlnck- 
ler.  testified  that  "It  Is  simply  not  true  that 
clear-cutting  Is  necessary  to  establish  more 
valuable  timber  species  such  as  ash,  cherry. 
oak  and  yellow  poplar." 

Minckler  said  his  resecircb  in  the  Kaskaskls 
Experimental  Forest  showed  that  these  trees 
regenerate  well  when  logged  by  group  selec- 
tion or  by  cutting  small  patches.'  a  system 
which  he  said  "malntjiins  a  continuous  forest 
on  the  area  preserves  integrated  uses,  and  at 
the  same  time  encourages  desired  reproduc- 
tion. 

Critics  of  the  Forest  Service  argue  that 
the  agency's  use  of  clear -cutting  actually  re- 
sults mainly  from  industry  assertions  that  it 
Is  a  more  economical  logging  method. 

George  R  Staeb'.er  of  Tacoma  Wash.,  a 
forester  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co  ,  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  that  "clear-cutting  rel- 
atively iMge  blocks  of  trees  (100  acres,  rather 
than  40-acre  or  10-acre  plots)  requires  less 
investment  In  equipment  and  access  roads 
and  reductions  In  other  logging  costs,  as  well 
as  greater  per-€w;re  yield  and  more  certainty 
and  greater  quality  of  reforestation 

Forest  Service  Chief  Cliff  said  logging 
methods  other  than  clear-cutting  "usually 
require  relatively  more  money  to  prepare,  and 
many  more  roads." 

A  recent  analysis  of  clear-cutting  by  a  for- 
estry consultant  for  the  Sierra  Club  argues 
that  the  industry  is  wrong  about  clear -cut- 
ting being  more  economical  The  cost  of 
logging  the  small  trees  that  are  taken  In 
clear-cutting  averages  about  $18.36  for  each 
thousand  board-feet  of  lumber  obtained, 
compared  with  only  »7,05  per  thousand 
board-feet  from  larger,  more  mature  trees 
harvested  by  selection  cutting,  according  to 
the  analysis. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Forest  Service  In  Cal- 
ifornia showed  a  logging  cost  of  H1.37  p>er 
thousand  board-feet  m  a  redwood  forest 
where  selective  cutting  was  used,  and  a  cost 
of  m  46  i>er  thousand  board-feet  where  clear 
cutting  was  practiced,  the  Sierra  Club  said. 

MfLTIPLE  USE  REQtTlaED 

In  any  event,  critics  argue,  the  use  of 
clear-cutting,  even  If  It  is  more  efficient  from 
a  logging  standpoint,  represents  a  mistaken 
philosophy  about  the  uses  to  which  national 
forests  are  supposed  to  be  put  By  law,  timber 
harvesting  Is  one  of  five  multiple  uses  re- 
quired of  the  national  forests.  The  others  are 
recreation,  wildlife  and  fish  management, 
grazing  and  watershed  protection. 

The  public  lands  subcommittee  ■will  wind 
up  Its  current  hearings  on  timber  manage- 
ment practice  in  the  national  forests  on  June 
29.  when  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  said  Urban  Development  and  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  tes- 
tify . 

'There  are  tentative  plans  to  hold  field  hear- 
ings later  this  summer  on  a  tough  "Forest 
Lands  Restoration  and  Protection  Act"  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Dem.,  Mont  ) 
and  another  timber  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Mark  Hatfield  iRep,  Ore.  i  A  third  blU. 
by  Senator  McOee.  would  halt  clear-cutting 
for  two  years  while  an  independent  commis- 
sion examines  the  practice,  but  It  appears 
to  have  little  chance. 
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REGULATION  OP  CHE\nCAL5  MUST 
BE  CALM.  DELIBERATE 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or     NKB1JL3K.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKP  RESENT ATIVBa 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  THONE.  Mr  Speaker  the  prrow- 
Ing  controversy  over  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  insecticides  Is  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
It  13  of  paruc'jjar  interest  to  those  whose 
livelihoods  are  derived  from  agriculture. 
Mr  Marvin  Russell,  the  distinifulshed 
editor  of  the  Nebraska  Parmer  has  re- 
cently written  an  article  pointing  up  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  controversy  that  we 
cannot  Ignore  I  wish  to  present  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
league*. 

RBCtTLATTON     OF     CHXMICA^LS     MTTST     BX     CaU*. 

DsLmuTV 

The  attack  on  a^cultuT«l  chemicals  may 
be  leading  us  down  the  prlmroae  path  to 
disaster. 

A  drastic  statement'  Perhaps 

But  I'm  beginning  to  run  scared 

The  reason?  In  a  nutshell  Stifling  of  con- 
tinued research,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
pesticide  manufacturers. 

As  of  right  now.  I  can'^name  any  research 
by  s  public  agency  to  develop  Improved 
herbicides  or  Insectlcldea.  The  role  of  the 
public  agencies  has  been  to  check  out  new 
pesticides  as  they  crme  along — rather  than 
to  develop  new.  improved  ones 

This  means  the  fantastic  development  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  25  years  In  chemicals 
to  fight  weeds,  diseases  and  Insects  has 
been  the  result  of  reee&rch  by  prlrate  com- 
panies 

But  now  what  is  the  future  of  such  re- 
search' I  have  been  vtslted  from  time  to 
time  by  representatives  of  chemical  com- 
panies •telling  me  their  troubles"  as  m'^re 
and  more  restrictions  have  been  put  upon 
them  Prankly  I  have  taken  these  with  at 
least  a  small  grain  of  salt,  figuring  they 
could  be  Just  "crying  wolf." 

Now.  however.  I  have  in  front  of  me  a 
copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Mahlon  L.  Pair- 
child,  chairman  of  the  department  of  ento- 
mology. University  of  Missouri  It  was  Dub- 
llshed  In  the  Missouri  Rurallst.  state  farm 
magazine  for  Mlaaourl. 

Palrchlld  reports  on  some  checking  he 
(Ud  with  a  number  of  basic  manufacturers 
at  agricultural  chemicals. 

coNcaaicxD  wtth  ns-atnas 

"I  was  quite  concerned  with  my  findings." 
he  reports.  "The  future  research  programs 
In  Industry  range  from  a  complete  elimina- 
tion of  reaearch  In  some  companies  to  much 
curtailed  programs  in  other  companies  .  .  . 

"Not  only  Is  the  research  on  chemicals  for 
Insect  control  in  industry  being  reduced,  but 
one  company  that  was  actively  working  on 
biological  agents  has  almost  eliminated  Its 
reaaarch  program  This  Is  rather  dlscourag- 
InC  at  a  time  when  the  request  Is  for  new 
non-persistent   selective   compounds 

■"Tha  real  impact  of  today's  reduced  re- 
search and  development  programs  will  not  be 
felt  for  5  to  7  years  We  have  compounds 
available  today  that  are  gradually  being  lost 
to  either  realstance  or  label,  but  we  can  fore- 
see a  much  more  serloua  problem  within  the 
next  5  to  7  years  when  no  new  compounds 
will  be  coming  down  the  line  to  replace 
these." 

What  must  be  done  to  reverse  the  trend 
deacrltved    i.t    Palrchlld's   foregoing   remarks? 

A  spokesman  for  the  chemical  Industry 
has  put  u  thu  way  Responsible  regulation, 
developed  In  an  atmosphere  permitting  cairn, 
deliberate  Judgment.  U  what  Is  needed— not 
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hysteria  which  has  become  evident  on  the 
part  of  many  wtvo  have  become  excessively 
concerned  with  "the  environment." 

At  the  same  time,  ail  of  us  in  agriculture 
must  recognise  our  responsibilities  to  uae 
pesticides  and  other  chemicals  with  the 
greatest  care. 
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AMERICANISM  AND  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNISSIl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
as  the  July  4th  Independence  E>ay  ap- 
proaches. It  Is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  we  renew  and  reafBrm  our  faith  In 
our  great  Nation  and  its  heritage. 

In  this  connecUon,  the  latest  Issue  of 
The  New  Age  Includes  an  American 
creed  by  Miss  Paye  McKinney.  This  ex- 
cellent article  stresses  the  Importance  of 
Americanism,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  our 
great  country,  I  place  this  article  in  the 
Record  herewith. 

The  arUcle  follows : 

To    B«    A»f    AMZaiCAK 

(By  Paye  McKinney) 

I  am  an  American!  The  Oolden  RiUe  is  my 
rule  In  humility  and  with  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God,  I  adtnowledge  my  undying  debt 
to  the  Pounding  Pathers  who  left  me  a  price- 
less heritage.  wlUch  now  la  my  responsibUlty 
With  steadfast  loyalty.  I  will  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  wUI  treasure  my  Urtlirlght  of  American 
Ideals  I  will  place  moral  integrity  above 
worldly  poaeesaiona.  The  proWems  of  my 
country,  shall  t>e  my  problems!  I  will  count 
my  right  of  voting  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  I 
wm  diligently  strive  to  prove  worthy  of  that 
trust.  I  will  give  my  full  support  to  upright 
public  servants,  but  those  with  unclean 
hands  I  will  firmly  oppose.  Each  obligation 
that  comes  to  me  as  a  true  American,  I  will 
dlscliarge  with  honor !  My  heart  Is  in  America, 
and  America  Is  In  my  heart!  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can! I  have  patriotism.  I  stand  when  the 
flag  goes  by.  and  I  light  flreworks  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  But  patrlotUm  is  not  only 
marctiing  behind  a  t>and  and  pulBng  out 
your  chest  Patriotism  is  not  a  flash  of  flre- 
works one  day  of  the  year  Patriotism  Is  not 
found  In  the  whooping  of  the  crowd  or  maud- 
lin flag  waving.  Patriotism  la  the  sum  of  ttiree 
cardinal  virtues — Palth.  Hope,  Charity.  It  Is 
Faith  In  the  principles  of  our  government. 
Hope  In  the  future  of  our  country.  Chanty 
toward  all.  and  malice  toward  none. 

Patriotism  Is  that  spirit  that  makes  us  help 
our  neighbors  when  they  are  In  distress,  and 
extend  sympathy  when  they  are  stricken. 
Patriotism  is  the  emoUon  that  makes  a  lump 
rise  In  the  throat  when  some  intrepjd  spirit 
strives  to  achieve  something  that  no  human 
being  ever  before  has  achieved. 

Patriotism  Ls  to  be  unashamed  at  the  mois- 
ture that  comes  welling  up  Into  our  eyes 
with  the  passing  of  some  great  and  noble 
soul,  who  unselflshly  devoted  lUs  Ufe  to  the 
cause  of  mankind.  Patriotism  Ls  loving  one's 
country,  respecting  lu  traditions,  and  honor- 
ing its  p>eople — high  or  low — rich  or  poor  Pa- 
triotism Is  standing  firm  and  unselfish  for 
the  right  for  the  common  good,  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  all;  It  ts  sacrlflclrg  self.  If 
need  be,  and  standing  tsUi  and  unafraid 
against  all  opposition. 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  accelerate 
depreciation  writeoffs  for  equipment 
and  eliminate  the  present  reserve  ratio 
test  are  bad  economics,  and  of  question- 
able legality.  The  Treasury's  authority 
extends  to  making  rules  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws,  but  not  to  makin>j  new  laws 
Eliminating  the  reserve  ratio  test  is  not 
enforcing  any  existing  law. 

If  this  measure  were  put  before  Con- 
gress, I  seriously  doubt  that  it  would  be 
approved.  It  Is  a  case  of  blatant  par- 
tiality to  big  business,  and  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  taxpayer  And  it  is  very  un- 
likely to  accomplish  Its  sUted  goal- 
promotion  of  economic  expansion.  With 
Industry  operating  at  73  percent  of  its 
productive  capacity,  it  is  clearly  pointless 
to  offer  incentives  to  invest  In  new  equip- 
ment Most  of  the  muJtlbilllon-dollar 
tax  break  will  probably  end  up  as  hoard- 
ed but  unproductive  wealth. 

Nat  Goldflnger.  chief  economist  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  has  clearly  explained  the 
deficiencies  of  this  plan  in  an  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  American  Pedera- 
tlonlst  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  Including  this  article  In 
the  Rkcord. 

I  Prom  the  APL-CIO  American  Pederatlonist. 

June.  1971 J 

Th«  Past  Wutx-Ott  Tax  Oimicck 

(By  Nat  Goldflnger) 

A  tax  giveaway  that  benefits  mainly 
wealthy  businesses  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform.  The  Admin- 
istration proposal  to  accelerate  depreciation 
tax  write-offs  of  business  outlays  for  ma- 
chines and  equipment  by  20  percent  Is  a  tax 
giveaway  which  In  the  main  will  flow  to  the 
nation's  largest  and  wealthiest  corporations 
and  unincorporated  businesses  and  add  new 
inequities  to  the  federal  tax  structure 

This  $3  billion  to  nearly  %!,  billion  annuail 
tax  bonanza  to  business  is  a  wrong-headed 
move,  which  will  have  very  little.  If  any, 
early  efTect  In  providing  a  much-needed 
stimulus  to  boost  sales,  production  and  em- 
ployment. 

ThU  proposal  Is  the  wrong  remedy  for  the 
present  economic  Ills  that  have  pushed  the 
number  of  unemployed  up  to  5  million,  or 
over  8  percent  of  the  laljor  force,  and  cut 
Industry's  operating  rate  down  to  about  73 
percent  of  productive  capacity  In  the  longer 
run.  It  presents  a  serious  danger  of  adding 
to  the  national  economy's  instability. 

The  American  economy  needs  steady  eco- 
nomic growth,  full  employment  and  maxi- 
mum use  of  plant  and  equipment  to  create 
Jobs,  curb  inflation,  lift  the  economy  out  of 
stagnation  and  sluggishness  and  provide  the 
Improved  public  facilities  the  American  peo- 
ple need  It  does  not  need  gimmickry  to  re- 
duce business  taxes,  which  will  result  in  a 
windfall  to  business  and  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  another  lopsided,  inflatlonsiry 
capital  goods  boom,  followed  by  another  re- 
cessionary decline 

The  legality  of  this  action  by  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  questionable  TTie  economics 
of  the  measure  Is  dead  wrong — 19th  century 
trickle-down  economics  applied  to  the  i970s. 

It  Is  fantasy  to  attempt  to  Induce  busi- 
nesses to  significantly  boost  outlays  for  ma- 
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chlnery  and  equipment  when  over  one-fourth 
of  productive  capacity  is  currently  Idle. 

The  Treasury's  proposed  ruling  would: 

Speed-up  depreciation  write-offs  of  ma- 
chines and  equipment  by  20  percent  The 
guideline  lives  will  be  cut  by  one-flfth  It 
under  present  Treasury  rules,  a  machine  Is 
written  off  In  10  years,  the  new  Treasury 
rules  would  permit  the  firm  to  write  it  off 
in  eight  years 

Eliminate  the  present  reserve  ratio  test, 
which  requires  business  to  actually  replace 
machines  and  equipment  at  about  the  rate 
they  are  being  written  off.  Once  the  so-cailed 
guideline  life  Is  set,  the  determination  will 
not  be  questioned  The  relation  between  tax 
depreciation  write-offs  and  actual  replace- 
ment will  be  broken. 

Permit  business  to  boost  the  write-off  in 
the  first  year  The  new  rules  will  permit  a 
business  to  take  a  full  years  write-off  on  all 
machines  ajid  equipment  that  axe  put  into 
service  at  any  time  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  In  addition,  a  half-year  s^rtte-off 
wUl  be  permitted  for  assets  put  Into  service 
at  any  time  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  prop<»ed  rule  goes  far  beyond  a  20 
percent  acceleration  in  allowable  deprecia- 
tion write-offs  Through  this  rule,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  a  radically  new  and 
different  system  for  determining  the 
amounts  of  depreciation  cost  that  can  i» 
written  off  against  annual  Income  By  elim- 
inating the  current  "reserve  ratio  test" — 
which  assured  that  some  relationship  existed 
between  the  actual  useful  life  of  the  assets 
and  the  tax  write-off — depreciation  costs  be- 
come arbitrary  decisions  between  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  business  tax- 
payer. As  a  result,  the  concept  of  profits 
for  tax  purposes  becomes  equally  arbitrary 
and  therefore  meaningless 

Tlie  Immediate  windfall  tax  bonanza  re- 
sulting from  these  actions,  according  to  the 
Treasury's  own  estimates,  will  be  $800  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  ts  billion  next  year  and  a  peak  of 
M  7  bilUon  by  1976 

Over  the  decade.  $37  bliiion  of  business 
tax  revenue  would  be  wiped  out — $37  bil- 
lion that  could  be  used  for  rebuilding  the 
urban  areas,  mass  transit,  education,  health- 
care and  pollution  controls 

Corporate  taxes  generally  would  l5e  cut  by 
about  7  percent  For  some  corporations,  the 
tax  reduction  could  go  as  high  as  10  per- 
cent and  many  high-income  unincorporated 
businesses  would  receive  even  greater  wind- 
falls. 

On  top  of  this,  several  hundred  mllUon 
dollars'  worth  of  taxes  will  be  forgiven  busi- 
nesses that  have  failed  to  comply  with  de- 
preciation rules  under  1962  laws  and  the  lib- 
eral transition  period  instituted  in  1966. 
These  firms  under  the  new  rules  will  not  t)e 
required  to  fully  repay  the  Treasury  for 
their  past  excessive  depreciation  write-offs 
In  effect,  these  businesses  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  foresight  in  not  conforming  to  pres- 
ent lawful  depreciation  procedures 

Although  this  tax  giveaway  is  being  labeled 
and  merchandised  as  a  means  to  promote 
economic  expansion  and  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  tax 
laws,  it  will  not  serve  any  of  those  causes. 
Rather,  It  Is  merely  another  in  a  series  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Administration  to  heap  more  of 
the  tax  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  wage 
and  salary  earners  and  redistribute  still 
greater  shares  of  the  nation's  income  and 
wealth   to  those   who   need   it  least 

This  pattern  was  set  soon  after  this  Ad- 
ministration took  office  It  has  been  followed 
ever  since 

In  September  1969,  with  tax  reform  as  the 
claimed  objective,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed a  $1  6  billion  corporate  tax  cut  and 
recommended  a  substantial  trimming  of  the 
House-passed  tax -reform  measures  to  bring 
tax  relief  to  those  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come. 


In  May  1970.  the  nation's  l>alance  of  trade 
was  used  as  the  Administration's  excuse  to 
advocate  a  corporate  tax  bonanza  of  up  to  $1 
billion — the  so-oeJled  Etomestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  propKjsal. 

In  July  1970.  curbing  Inflation  and  abat- 
ing pollution  were  the  veils  for  legislative 
proposals  to  p>ostpone  scheduled  reductions 
in  federal  excise  (sales)  taxes  and  to  put  a 
new  tax  on  leaded  gasoUne — taxes  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  consumer 

Throughout  its  tenure,  Administration 
sp>okesmen  have  launched  trial  baUoons, 
threatening  new  consumer  taxes,  such  as 
the  so-called  value-added  tax,  or  new  cor- 
[>or&te  tax  giveaways  such  as  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Except  for  the  excise  tax  extension,  Con- 
gress has  not  gone  along  with  any  of  these 
proposals  Congress,  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  act  would  probably  also  reject  the 
Treasury's  proposed  accelerated  depreciation 
rules. 

Moreover,  the  depreciation  ruling  was  an- 
nounced In  January,  only  weeks  after  the 
President  vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  provide  federtU  funds  for  the 
creation  of  public  service  Jobs  for  the  long- 
term  unemployed  and  seriously  underem- 
ployed, it  came  only  weeks  after  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  congressional  appropriations  for 
housing  and  urban  development;  and  only 
weeks  after  he  vetoed  funds  for  education 
On  the  heels  of  these  vetoes  of  funds  to 
create  Jobs  'or  the  unemployed  and  provide 
improved  public  facilities  and  services — and 
at  a  time  when  the  Administration  has  frozen 
billions  of  dollars  of  appropriated  funds  for 
expanded  public  facilities — It  Is  incredible 
that  the  Administration  could  announce  its 
decision  to  provide  business  with  a  tax  bo- 
nanza, through  the  device  of  depreciation 
gimmickry. 

The  first  specific  objection  to  the  proposed 
rulemaking  is  that  this  tax  giveaway  adds  to 
the  Inequities  In  the  nations  tax  structure 
and  runs  counter  to  the  completion  of  the 
unfinished  bU5lness  of  tax  reform. 

This  proposal  bolls  down  to  the  addition 
of  a  new  loophole  in  the  tax  structure.  In 
the  main  the  benefits  will  flow  to  the  larger 
and  wealthier  businesses  And  like  most  tax 
incentives,  large  amounts  of  public  revenues 
win  be  totally  wasted,  since  businesses  will 
receive  this  tax  reduction  whether  they  in- 
crease their  rate  of  Investment  in  machinery 
and  equipment,  decrease  it.  or  carry  on  as 
before. 

In  Its  most  basic  sense  every  dollar  of 
taxes  given  away  to  business  and  Industry 
Is  a  dollar  more  that  must  be  paid  by  some- 
one else,  or  a  dollar's  worth  of  public  facilities 
and  services  that  are  foregone  That  "some- 
one else"  Is  mostly  the  American  wage  earner 
He  now  pays  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes 
and  Increasingly  finds  It  difficult  to  convince 
himself  that  he's  getting  his  moneys  worth 

The  Treasury's  ruling  would  add  to  the 
unfair  tax  burden  that  Is  now  borne  by 
middle-  and  low-Income  taxpayers  Not  only 
would  It  add  a  new  loophole  to  the  federal 
tax  structure,  it  would  also  provide  a  re- 
gressive shift  in  Income  adding  to  the  In- 
come-shares of  business  and  major  stock- 
holders while  reducing  the  share  that  goes 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 

Ten  years  ago  the  corporate  share  of  the 
federal-tax  burden  was  one-third:  individu- 
als paid  the  balance  In  1968  and  1969,  the 
corporate  share  was  approximately  29  6  per- 
cent By  1970  the  corporate  share  had  fallen 
to  leas  than  27  percent  of  total  federal  in- 
come-tax receipts  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Treasury  estimates  that  only  26  percent 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  will  be  borne  by 
corpKjratlons  Part  of  the  decline  in  1970 
and  1971  Is  due  to  the  Impact  of  the  reces- 
sion on  corporate  profits  But  the  Tresiaury 
estimates  that  only  about  28  percent  of  the 
federal  Income-tax  burden  will  be  borne  by 
coropwratlon  In  fiscal  year  1972,  even  assum- 


ing tiiat  corporate  profits  and  the  cash-flow 
win  bounce  back. 

A  similar  shifting  of  the  tax  load  away 
frcun  business  and  onto  individuals — prl- 
marUy  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers — 
Is  shown  by  a  recent  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations'  study  of  state 
and  local  btislness  taxes  The  study  shows 
that  between  1957  and  1967.  the  business  tax 
share  dropped  from  34  2  percent  of  the  state 
and  local  tax  load  to  29  4  percent  TTius  11 
businesses  had  kept  up  their  relative  share 
of  the  tax  burden,  another  $4  billion  annually 
at  1967  tax  rates  would  tiave  been  available 
to  help  ease  the  fiscal  pressures  faced  by  most 
states  and  vlrually  every  local  government 

The  Inequities  In  the  proposed  rules,  how- 
ever, are  not  limited  to  the  Increase  In  the 
relative  tax  burden  of  individuals,  compared 
to  business  The  Treasury  action  creates  seri- 
ous suid  haphsizardly  applied  inequities  with- 
in the  business  tax  structure  itself. 

For  example 

Depreciable  assets  represenit  only  one  pro- 
duction cost — a  cost  which  varies  cor^slder- 
ably  among  ind'astrtes  and  firms  Tht  tax 
windfall  benefits  wUl  be  substantia!  for  those 
industries  and  firms  whose  depreciable  as- 
sets represent  a  large  part  of  costs,  while 
other — typically  smaller  firms  and  Industries 
with  relatively  small  capital  investments — 
will  benefit  little 

Large  corporations  and  high-Income  unin- 
corporated businesses  will  receive  the  great- 
est benefits  Since  their  tax  brackets  are 
higher,  the  value  of  the  additional  deduction, 
provided  by  the  Increased  write-offs,  ts 
greater. 

Since  salvage  value  will  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  annual  cost 
»Tlte-offs  under  the  new  roles,  businesses 
which  resell  their  machinery  or  equipment  at 
high  prices  will  receive  disproportionately 
high  tax  benefits  This  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury's proposal  adds  Insult  to  Injury  The 
Treasury's  proposed  rules  will  permit  addi- 
tional depreciation  write-offs  through  the 
new  salvage  procedure — business  will  not 
have  to  take  salvage  into  account  In  Its  an- 
nual depreciation  write-offs 

The  second  sf>eclflc  objection  is  that  by 
eliminating  the  reserve  ratio  test,  the  Treas- 
ury is  eliminating  any  rational  basis  for  tax 
depreciation  write-offs  and,  therefore.  Is  de- 
stroying the  concept  of  business  profits  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  so-called  guideline  lives  for  machinery 
and  equipment,  under  present  procedures, 
are  quite  liberal  They  are  short  for  most 
businesses  and  depreciation  write-offs  for 
tax  purposes  are  typically  faster  than  could 
be  Justified  by  actual  experience  However, 
because  of  the  "reserve  ratio  test."  the  busi- 
ness taxpayer  could  be  called  upon  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Interna!  Revenue  Service  that 
his  depreciation  write-offs  are  consistent  with 
his  actual  replacement  patterns.  If  the  firm 
failed  to  meet  this  test,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  could  disallow  the  excess  write- 
off deductions. 

However,  the  Treasury  now  proposes  to 
eliminate  this  relationship  between  actual 
replacement  patterns  and  depreciation  tax 
write-offs.  As  a  result,  the  write-off  would  be, 
merely  a  determlnaUon  between  the  firm  and 
IRS  and  the  relationship  between  the  write- 
off and  the  reality  would  not  be  subject  to 
question.  Tax  depreciation  write-offs,  there- 
fore, would  simply  be  determined  by  the  firm 
and  IBS  The  rational  basis  for  tax  deprecia- 
tion write-offs  would  be  eliminated. 

Since  depreciation  is  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness— and  a  major  cost  for  industrial  firms — 
the  amount  of  this  important  cost  factor 
would  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
company  and  the  whims  of  IRS.  Moreover, 
under  this  procedure,  the  determination  of 
the  tax  depreciation  »Tite-off  would  obvious- 
ly affect  reported  profits,  which  are  a  resid- 
ual, after  deducting  reported  costs. 

Therefore    the    Treasury's    proposed    rules 
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wUl  not  merely  inlUte  reported  deprecUtlon 
costs  for  t*z  purpose*  snd  destroy  the  con- 
ceptuAl  foundation  for  tsz  depreciation 
They  wHl  slao  reduce  reported  profits  snd 
destroy  the  concept  of  profits  for  tsx  pur- 
poses 

In  effect  the  firm  and  ERS  would  determine 
both  reported  depreciation  wnie-<")ffs  and  re- 
ported profits — with  no  p^vernment  test  of 
their  relation  to  reality  Arbitrary  determina- 
tions *;;i  be  jubstltuted  for  the  existing  con- 
cepts that  provide  some  ratlooai  foundation 
for  determining  reported  depreciation  costs 
and  reported  profits 

In  addition  the  legality  of  this  proposal 
seems  questionable  It  Is  our  understandlr.g 
that  the  TYeasury's  r-oie-maklng  authority  is 
to  enforce  the  Interniu  Revenue  Code  and 
aasure  that  appropriate  methods  are  used  In 
tne  determination  of  Income  for  tax  pur- 
Doses  Elmlnatlng  the  reserve  ratio  test, 
however,   does  not  enforce  any  existing  !aw 

The  proposai  represents  a  Droad.  sweeping 
switch  from  a  depreciation  system  'lased  In 
principle  on  actual  replacement  patterns,  to 
a  system  of  arbltraxUy  determined  capital- 
consumption  allowances.  Such  a  change  doss 
not  enforce  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  It 
doss  not  Improve  the  determination  of  in- 
come for  tax  purposes:  on  the  contrary,  it 
destroys  it 

Prentice-Hall.  Inc  .  in  Its  authoritative  Ac- 
countanfs  Weekly  Report,  made  the  point 
very  clearly:  "These  new  depreciation  rules 
are  truly  revolutlorukry  and  depart  from  long- 
established  practices  " 

The  Treasury's  action  Is  ofTered  as  a  devles 
to  stimulate  the  economy  through  the  re- 
duction of  business  tszes  To  our  knowledge, 
neither  the  Employment  Act  of  I94fl  nor  any 
subsequent  legislation  confers  this  author- 
ity to  the  Executive  Branch  generally  or  to 
the  Trsasury  rule-making  process  specifically 
And  unilateral  actions  of  this  nature  and 
magnitude  are  inconsistent  with  American 
concepts  of  public  policymaking  and  Just 
plain  good  government 

Finally,  the  proposed  muttl-bllUon  dollar 
tax  bonanza  to  business  will  provide  very 
lltUe,  Lf  any.  significant  lift  to  the  eoonocny 
in  the  short  run.  It  will  add  to  economic 
InstablUty  In  the  long  run  and  provide  addi- 
tional after-tsx  funds  to  business  for  Invest- 
ments m  foreign  subsidiaries,  which  displace 
U.3.    production   and   export   American   Jobs. 

Stagnation  and  sluggishness  are  evident  In 
most  parts  of  the  economy,  following  the  re- 
cosstons  of  1960  and  1070 

Industry,  according  to  the  Federal  Re- 
servs  Board,  is  operating  at  a  rate  of  merely 
73  percent  of  its  productive  capacity  This 
rate  of  capacity  utlllzstion  is  slightly  lower 
than  In  1958.  the  year  of  a  deep  recession: 
It  is  substantially  bslow  industry's  operating 
rates  in  the  recession  years  19M  and  1961. 

As  a  result  of  this  very  low  level  of  sales 
and  production,  in  relation  to  indtistry's 
capacity  to  produce,  the  real  volume  of  busi- 
ness outlays  for  plants,  machines  and  equip- 
ment moved  down  In  1970  and  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  It  was  below  the  peak  reached 
in  the  final  months  of  1969. 

The   reasons   for   this  situation  are  clear 

The  imsustalnable  capital  goods  boom  of 
1963-1969  was  encouraged  and  subsidized  by 
the  federal  government's  policies — witness 
the  step-up  of  depredation  write-offs  of  1063 
and  the  7  percent  tax  credit  for  Investment 
In  machines  and  equipment,  adopted  In  that 
year  In  almost  every  year  of  that  period, 
business  outlays  for  fixed  investment  shot 
up  much  faster  than  the  Oross  National 
Product  or  any  other  sector  of  the  private 
econocny  In  the  six  years  between  1963  and 
low.  the  real  volume  of  such  outlays  soared 
almost  56  percent  or  close  to  9  percent  per 
year  This  unsustainable  capital  goods  boom 
generated  Inflationary  pressures  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  was  Inevitably  building  up  for  a  lev- 
aUng  off  or  decline,  since  It  was  adding  to 
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the  economy's  productive  capacity  at  a  much 
faster  pace  than  the  denuinds  for  goods  and 
services 

The  other  major  cause  of  the  present  very 
low  rate  of  capacity  utilization  has  been  the 
Administration's  engineered  recession  of 
1960-1970,  followed  thus  far  by  stagnation 
and  sluggishness  In  most  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy The  Inherent  and  inevitable  build-up 
of  troubles  of  the  unsustainable  capital  goods 
bootn  was  compounded  by  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  curb  the  rise  of  sales  and 
production  The  result  has  been  a  decline 
of  Industrial  production,  while  new  produc- 
tive capacity  was  being  added  Thus  the  very 
low  rate  of  capacity  utilization  Is  largely 
the  result  of  government  policies  which  cre- 
ated economic  Instability. 

The  fact  that  the  real  volume  of  business 
investment  outlay  has  declined  somewhat 
since  the  end  of  1969  stems  clearly  from  the 
reality  that  sales  and  production  are  sub- 
stantially leas  than  Industry's  capacity  to 
produce  What  the  economy  now  lacks  Is 
enough  ciutomers  for  the  goods  and  services 
that  current  productive  capacity  can  pro- 
duce 

The  weakness  Is  Insufficient  sales  and  pro- 
duction— not  Insufllclent  plants,  machines 
and  equipment  The  urgent  need,  at  present. 
Is  for  measures  to  lift  sales,  production  and 
employment. 

The  rational  and  economically  sound  way 
to  obtain  an  increase  In  the  real  volume  of 
business  Investment  Is  to  boost  Industry's 
operating  rate  from  Its  present  depressed 
stats — through  a  substantial  lift  of  sales 
and  output  And.  In  the  long  run.  the  major 
Incentive  for  the  sustained  expansion  of 
businsss  Investment  Is  high  levels  of  capacity 
utilisation  and  an  increasing  volume  of  sales 
and  production 

The  American  economy,  at  present,  needs 
increased  public  Investment  and  Increased 
consumer  expenditures.  But  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  Is  one  of  widespread  slug- 
gishness and  stagnation. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  Is  a  fantasy, 
based  on  19th  century  trickle-down  theory, 
to  expect  the  Treasury's  proposed  tax  bonanza 
to  business  to  produce  any  significant  rise  In 
the  real  volume  of  business  outlays  for  capital 
goods.  Businessmen  don't  Invest  money  Just 
for  the  sake  of  investing  money:  they're  not 
going  to  buy  machines  merely  for  the  sake 
of  buying  machines.  Businessmen  invest 
money  m  new  machinery  and  equipment  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  the 
machinery  and  equipment  to  produce  goods 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit 

Business  Week,  on  Jan.  16,  pointed  out 
'There  is  also  scant  evidence  that  liberaliz- 
ing depreciation  at  this  time  wUl  Induce 
many  companies  to  change  investment 
plants"  And  there  Ls  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  tax  windfall  would  be  paid  out  in 
increased  dividends,  retained  In  surplus  ac- 
counts or  used  for  added  Investments  in 
foreign  subsidiary  operations,  until  the  rate 
of  capacity  utilisation  improves  substantially 

The  clear  relationship  between  Industry's 
operating  rate  and  the  volume  of  demand 
for  capital  goods  was  Indicated  In  a  report 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoting  J.  T  Bai- 
ley, president  of  Warner  &  Swasey  Co  :  "His- 
torically, an  operating  rate  of  80  f>ercent  is 
required  to  produce  a  good  level  of  orders  for 
machine  tools"  And  a  good  level  of  orders 
for  other  types  of  capital  goods  may  require 
an  operating  rate  of  85  percent  or  more. 

So  the  problem  gets  back  to  not  enough 
sales,  not  enough  customers,  not  enough  pub- 
l\-.  investment,  not  enough  consumer  buying 
power  and  consumer  confidence  about  the 
future  of  Jobs  and  Income. 

In  the  short  run.  therefore,  the  Treasury's 
proposal  win  be  entirely — or  almost  entirely— 
a  windfall  to  business  and  to  msjor  stock- 
holders, with  the  probability  thst  part  of  the 
tax  bonanxa  wtu  be  exported  for  foreign  sub- 
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sldtary  operations,  with  the  loss  of  American 
Jobs  and  displacement  of  U.S.  production. 

In  the  long  run.  after  the  rate  of  capacity 
utilization  improves,  the  Treasury's  proposal 
poses  the  serious  danger  of  another  lopsided, 
inflationary  capital  goods  boom,  as  In  1963- 
1969.  followed  by  another  recession.  Ameri- 
can economic  history  is  full  of  such  Instabil- 
ity and  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years 
la  merely  the  most  recent  Moreover.  If  such 
a  trend  develops  again,  the  boom  period  wUl 
probably  be  much  briefer  and  the  recession- 
ary decline  may  be  deep>er 

Our  recent  problems  are  In  no  small  meas- 
ure related  to  the  high  rate  of  capacity  ac- 
cumulation that  took  place  during  most  of 
the  years  between  1963  and  1969 — fed  by  mis- 
guided tax  policies  such  as  the  investment 
credit,  depreciation  gimmickry  and  the  fail- 
ure to  enact  a  corporate  tax  Increase  soon 
enough  and  high  enough  to  stem  the  capital 
goods  boom 

The  Treasury's  proposal  Is  as  dangerous  as 
It  Is  inequitable  The  multl-bUllon  dollar  tax 
bonanza  to  business  will  be  paid  by  mlddle- 
and  low-lnoome  taxpayers  It  will  add  yet 
another  loophole  to  the  federal  tax  structure 
at  the  expense  of  urgently  needed  public  fa- 
cilities. Ignoring  the  decay  of  America's  cities 
and  urt>an  life. 


CLEANUP    CAMPAIGN    OF    MASON- 
DEXON   SCOUT   COUNCIL 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or  mabtland 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  last  June  5 
the  Mason-Dtxon  Scout  Council  spon- 
sored a  massive  cleanup  campaign  in 
Washington  County,  Md  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania counties  of  Pulton  and  Frank- 
lin. 

The  campaign  wsis  a  huge  success. 
Over  7.500  Americans,  both  young  and 
old.  managed  to  clean  the  area  of  900 
tons  of  trash. 

Although  this  campaign  is  aimed  CMily 
at  the  visual  form  of  pollution,  I  see  in 
this  form  of  civic  action  the  concern  and 
determination  of  citizens  to  combat  pol- 
lution on  all  frcHits. 

Mr  President.  I  applaud  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  Scout  Council  s  campaign  to  help 
make  America  a  more  beautiful  place  to 
live  and  of  all  such  efforts  of  concerned 
citizens  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Keep  It 
Beautiful"  that  appeared  in  the  June  9 
edition  of  the  Morning  Herald  of  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md,.  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Kkxp   It   BxAUTirui, 

Thanks  to  a  cooperative  effort  that  perhaps 
set  a  record  for  the  trl -state  area,  9>0O  tons 
of  trash  have  been  removed  from  the  coun- 
tryside. The  Boy  Scout-sponsored  Keep 
America  Beautiful  project  attracted  7,500 
adult  and  youthful  volunteers  and  from  all 
reports  It  was  a  genuine  success. 

Now  that  the  countryside  In  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties  Is  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  visible,  let's  keep  It  that  way. 

There's  no  excuse  for  dumping  the  hulks 
of  automobUes.  mattresses,  bottles  and  cans 
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in  fields  and  along  the  roadside  There  are 
designated  landfills  conveniently  located  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  Junk  and  trash  In 
large  sizes  and  small 

Harpers  Perry  W  Va.,  Is  making  cleanup 
a  weekly  activity  Citizens  gather  up  their 
bottles  and  deposit  them  for  return  to  re- 
cycling plants. 

Other  communities  have  gotten  Into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  and  are  cooperating  In 
efforts  to  keep  unsightly  trash  out  of  eyes' 
reach. 

The  Saturday  cleanup  effort  In  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  Scout  Area  was  a  success  because  i>eo- 
ple  were  made  aware  of  the  litter  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  It.  The  Idea  Is 
to  make  every  day  a  cleanup  day  and  not 
permit  a  return  of  the  clutter 


JUSTICE  ON  TRIAL 


HON   JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  29.  1971 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Cindy  Hansen  of  Rockford,  ni  ,  in  which 
she  discusses  "the  astonishing  conditions 
of  the  Justice  system"  in  America.  Her 
letter  describes  to  what  extent  our  courts 
and  jails  are  overcrowded  and  anti- 
quated, and  why  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  resr)ect  for  our 
legal  system  and  its  officers.  She  con- 
cludes: 

Some  form  of  action  is  needed  now  or 
these  problems  will  beccxne  more  serious. 
Congress  should  discuss  this  Immediate 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  realistic  solu- 
tion of  reform.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
waiting  and  nothing  can  be  lost  by  trying. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  this  con- 
cerned young  constituent,  and  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

JtmxS,  1071. 
Hon  John  B.  Andxsson, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Wastitngton,  DC. 

DiA«  Sir:  Recently,  the  article  "Justice 
on  Trial "  was  published  In  the  March  8.  1971 
Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  It  was  an  In- 
formative but  frightening  article  revealing 
the  astonishing  conditions  of  the  Justice  sys- 
tem which  presently  exUt  In  America.  The 
courts,  the  Jails,  and  the  police  all  need  re- 
forming, and  need  It  now. 

The  courts  definitely  are  in  need  of  re- 
pair. They  are  bogged  down  with  too  many 
cases,  they  are  undermanned,  and  they  are 
badly  managed — and  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  many  problems  which  are  present  In 
the  court  system  The  system  is  at  its  worst 
In  regard  to  the  Juvenile  and  misdemeanor 
courts  where  It  ought  to  be  at  lU  best  The 
article  states  "Half  the  nation's  Judges  In 
Juvenile  courts  don't  have  college  diplomas  " 
Sometimes  It  gets  so  bad  that  they  get  300 
cases  a  day  The  Increase  In  crime  has  Jammed 
the  courts,  but  most  of  the  cases  crowding 
the  courts  are  due  to  the  victimless  crimes 
such  as:  prostitution,  drunkenness,  drugs, 
gambling  and  homosexuality  The  article 
states  that  "every  second  case  on  the  Los 
Angeles  criminal-court  docket  Is  a  pot  of- 
fense, every  fourth  arrest  across  the  nation 
a  drunk  case"  and.  says  Portland  District 
Attorney  Desmond  D  Connall.  "a  drunk  clogs 
up  the  system  more  than  a  felony  first  of- 
fender." Delay  Is  also  common  In  the  courts. 
Often  cases  are  bargained  down  If  a  man 
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pleads  guilty,  his  sentence  will  be  reduced. 
This,  too.  will  need  reforming  Former  New 
York  Judge  Bernard  Boteln  said,  "the  lower 
courts  have  never  functioned  well  any- 
where in  my  lifetime,  "  and  he  Is  70  years 
old. 

Some  solutions  to  these  problems  recom- 
mended in  the  article  are  very  reasonable. 
First  of  all,  the  tightening  of  professional 
standards,  that  is.  the  conduct  of  the  Judges 
and  Jurors,  should  be  improved  upon  Also, 
the  management  should  be  more  organized 
by  having  court  executives  handle  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  aspects  such  as 
keeping  records  Another  suggestion  would 
be  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  of  the  "vic- 
timless crimes"  and  to  handle  them  In  minor 
courts  instead.  Finally,  setting  some  stand- 
ards for  the  selection  of  Judges  should 
begin.  These  are  only  a  few  Ideas,  hopeful- 
ly more  and  better  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem will  develop  in  the  near  future. 

Another  problem  In  the  Justice  system  Is 
the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  Jails  and 
prtsons  Most  of  theim  are  old  and  decrepit, 
dirty  and  unsanitary  overcrowded,  and 
usually  lacking  rehabilitation  or  educational 
programs  The  prisoners  are  often  Involved  in 
riots,  homosexuality,  beatings,  rape,  whiskey, 
drugs,  and  even  suicides.  Is  this  the  way  the 
Jails  should  be  run? 

Suggestions  for  reform  are  first  of  all,  an 
Increase  In  probation  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded conditions  which  exist  In  the  Jails 
and  prisons.  As  for  the  criminals  In  the  Jails, 
the  starting  of  more  work-training  and 
rehabilitation  programs  would  be  beneficial 
Repairs  of  the  buildings  and  cells  themselves 
are  definitely  needed.  Also  it  is  necessary  to 
have  more  better-trained  guards  In  the  Jails 
President  Nixon  and  Governor  OgUvle  have 
started  some  good  reform  programs,  but  more 
action  should  be  taken  for  the  Improvement 
of  all  the  Jails  In  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  policeman  Is  concerned,  he 
doesn't  have  a  very  popular  Job  these  days. 
The  police  are  low-paid,  understaffed,  abused 
verbally,  and  run  the  risk  of  endangering 
their  lives  The  Negroes  especially  look  down 
upon  the  police  which  therefore  creates  a 
feeling  of  alienation  In  the  police.  Tliey're 
only  trying  to  help  and  protect  the  people 
and  the  country  and  this  Is  what  they  get 
Ln  return.  As  stated  in  the  article:  "the  cope 
remain  under  intense  pressure  on  one  hand 
to  catch  criminals  and  on  the  other  not  to 
bend  any  rules  in  the  process  '  Many  police- 
men are  crooks,  however,  and  make  deals  with 
the  criminals  Again  the  article  states,  "The 
best  otBcers  are  still  compromised  by  the 
brutality  and  corruption  of  the  worst  The 
oops  Involved  In  the  bloodiest  confrontations 
of  recent  years  usually  are  cleared  in  the 
courts,  but  the  trade  stUl  resents  the  out- 
raged liberal  reaction."'  It's  a  rough  Job  and 
hopefully  their  Jobs  can  be  made  easier  with 
some   Improvements   In   the  system. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  the  re- 
form of  the  police  more  rough  treatment  of 
the  criminals,  more  police  cars  to  help  catch 
the  criminals,  and  more  moral  sup<port  from 
all  the  citizens  These  will  all  help  the  police 
become  a  better  part  of  the  Justice  system. 
The  article  again  states  "the  mood  Is  not  a 
happy  one  for  the  future  of  Justice:  p)ollce- 
men  so  Inflamed  by  their  own  discontents 
begin  to  look  on  a  large  sector  of  society  as 
the  enemy"  Let  us  help  them  change  this 
outlook  on  society 

Thus,  these  three  essential  parts  of  the 
Justice  system  are  tieoomlng  worse  with  the 
close  of  each  day  and  reform  is  definitely 
needed.  Some  forna  of  action  is  needed  now 
or  these  problems  will  become  more  serious 
Congress  should  discuss  this  Immediate 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  realistic  solu- 
tion of  reform.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
waiting  and  nothing  can  be  lost  by  trying. 
Sincerely, 

CiNST  Hansen. 
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RHODESIA :  AN  UNSOUND  POLICY 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr,  DANIEL  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  is  assisting  the  Soviet 
Union  in  implementing  her  announced 
goal  of  burj'ing  the  United  States  eco- 
nomically. This  is  a  strong  statement,  but 
justified  by  the  facts.  By  refusing  to 
purchase  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  the 
United  States  has  been  forced  to  rely  on 
Russia  as  the  primary  supplier  of  chrome 
ore.  The  Soviet  Union  has  upped  the 
price  of  the  substance  exorbitantly;  thus, 
the  United  States  is  fattening  the  coffers 
of  her  chief  ideological  and  military  foe. 

Having  become  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  foolish  path  which  our  country 
has  taken,  I  cosponsored  the  Collins  bill 
in  the  House  which  would  remove  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Hope- 
fully, sufficient  support  can  be  gained 
for  this  position,  so  that  this  senseless 
ban  may  be  lifted. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily  on  June  12  em- 
phasized the  gra\1ty  of  our  present  course 
regarding  Rhodesia  Further,  it  recog- 
nized the  moimting  congressional  effort 
for  changing  our  policy  toward  this 
friendly  countrj-.  It  properly  gives  credit 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd,  for  the  leadership  he  has  exercised 
in  the  Senate  I  insert  below  excerpts 
from  that  sound  editorial : 

Theri's  Hope  ros  Rhodesia 

Because  of  UN  sanctions,  which  the  VS. 
supports,  we  have  made  ourselves  dependent 
on  Soviet  Russia  for  strategic  chrome  a  vital 
material  necessary  in  the  manufacture  ol 
military  hardware  This  dependence  is  espe- 
cially ludicrous  for  two  reasons  The  first  la 
that  Communist  Russia  could  Immediately 
cut  off  our  supply  In  the  event  of  war.  seri- 
ously crippling  us  The  second  Is  that  the 
price  has  Jumped  since  1965  from  $25  per 
ton  to  »72  fjer  ton  an  Increase  of  288  percent 
which  makes  It  look  like  we  are  being  taken 
for  a  ride  price  wise 

For  many  long  months.  Sen  Harry  F  Byrd, 
Jr.  has  waged  a  lone  fight  m  the  Senate  to 
have  the  embargo  against  Rhodeslan  chrome 
lifted  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  a  wholly  In- 
supportable position  against  a  friendly  na- 
tion. At  long  last  the  Byrd  bill  (S  1404), 
and  a  companion  bill  In  the  House  Intro- 
duced by  Rep  Collins  (H.R  4712),  which 
would  nullify  the  current  ban  against  the 
Impwrtatlon  of  Rhodeslan  chrome,  have  be- 
gun to  get  some  powerful  supix>rters. 

Among  them  Is  Sen  Howard  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
subcommittee  on  the  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  The  latest  ad- 
herent Is  Sen.  John  Tower  who  commented: 

'If  It  Is  all  rtght  to  review  the  trade  policy 
vls-a-vls  Red  China  a  power  that  constantly 
threatens  tiie  peace  of  the  world  and  Is  di- 
rectly involved  In  the  death  of  American 
soldiers  in  Vl»tnam  a  power  that  has  prac- 
ticed genocide  In  Tibet,  then  It  is  certainly 
in  order  to  review  our  policy  of  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  which  was  our  ally  In  World  War  11 
and  Korea.  I  call  upon  the  Administration 
to  review  its  policy  in  this  regard  and  allow 
those  companies  who  have  a  need  for  chrome 
to  buy  It  from  Rhodesia.  If  that  Is  what  thej 
desire." 

In  our  opinion  Sen,  Byrd  deserves  ths 
thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  continued  and 
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(or  »  lone  loDeaome  struggle  to  aUmlnate 
the  Inequities  of  the  RhodeaUn  emb«rgo 
When  this  is  anally  sccompUshed .  as  com- 
mon sense  dictates  it  must  be,  twth  the 
economic  and  military  posture  of  our  nation 
wUl  be  vastly  Lmproved 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  CREATE  AN  EMER- 
GENCY LOAN  GUARANTEE  BOARD 


HON.  RICHARD  T    HANNA 

OF    CALXyoaNIA 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker.  In  June  of 
last  year  I  predicted  in  this  body  the 
failure  of  this  administrs,Uon's  piecemeal 
reaction  to  economic  crises  in  the  coun- 
try At  that  time  I  categorically  stated 
that  the  fire  brigade  approach  being  pur- 
sued would  be  inadequate  and  would 
merely  serve  to  exacerbate  the  problems 
We  see  now  the  accuracy  of  my  re- 
marks— our  industrial  output  continues 
at  a  reduced  pace  and  our  unemployment 
has  now  passed  6  percent.  We  have  seen 
enoiigh  of  these  failures. 

Yet  we.  today,  are  seeing  but  another 
Are  bucket  being  pushed  upon  us  m  the 
form  of  a  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed 
Corp  As  I  noted  almost  a  year  ago,  while 
this  action  may  well  serve  to  bolster  tem- 
porarily this  failing  giant,  it  in  no  way 
reflects  any  realization  by  this  adminis- 
tration of  the  requirements  of  our  econ- 
omy in  remaining  healthy  In  addition, 
we  serve  neither  equity  nor  the  principles 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  by  such 
selective  assistance.  And.  as  for  the  spe- 
cific goals  noted  in  the  administrations 
proposed  legislation,  we  shall  see 
achievement  ooly  in  a  microcosm,  and  an 
inadequate  microco6m  at  that. 

My  trood  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Moorhead, 
recently  addressed  himself  to  this  prob- 
lem before  this  body  and  analogized 
these  loan  guarantee  requests  by  this 
administration  as  mere  "aspinns  at  best 
to  treat  symptoms  "  While  I  do  believe 
that  aspirins  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  treating  symptoms  can 
avert  disaster  until  a  panacea  may  be 
found.  I  also  feel  that  Congressman 
Moorhxao  has  introduced  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  candldness  and  considerable  in- 
sight Into  the  dilemma  which  now  faces 
us.  and  I  concur  in  much  of  his  evalua- 
tions. 

It  still  remains  our  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  seek  these  larger  solutions  while 
dispensing  from  time  to  time  aspirin  as 
needs  be  And  this  larger  solution  is.  I 
believe,  embodied  m  the  legislation  which 
I  Introduce  today 

I  propose  today  Mr  Speaker,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Elmergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  This 
Board  will  have  limited  powers  to  guar- 
antee loans  made  by  private  lenders  only 
when  the  failure  of  the  borrower  "could 
adversely  and  seriously  affect  the  econ- 
omy of   the  Nation  or  a  mAJor  region 
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thereof.  In  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tions suggesuons.  this  Board  wiU  be  a 
contmuing  financial  entity,  available  to 
provide  apollUcal  consideration  to  such 
loan  requests  as  we  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering In  further  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministrations request,  such  a  board 
would  be  much  more  consistent  and  com- 
patible with  both  the  principles  of  our 
society  and  with  the  much  larger  and 
more  significant  national  economic  goals 
which  we  must  responsibly  pursue,  by 
confining  itself  only  to  activities  directly 
affecting  our  national  security. 

The  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  is. 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  note, 
similar  to  measures  previously  sponsored 
by  the  highly  respected  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees. 
Congressman  Patman  and  Senator 
Sparkkan 

I  have  made,  however,  some  very  Im- 
portant changes  to  two  parts  of  this  bill. 
My  most  significant  concern  with  the 
current  situation  regarding  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee  request  relates  to  the  po- 
tential abuse  of  such  legislative  actions 
for  political  ends  I  am  concerned  lest  the 
ultimate  action  taken  on  this  request 
will,  on  balance,  be  in  response  more  to 
political  consideiatlons  than  to  economic 
and  national  security  principles.  In  this 
regard.  I  felt  the  three-member  Board  as 
envisioned  In  the  earlier  versions  of  this 
bill  might  well  be  responsive  to  a  single 
branch  of  our  Government.  I  have,  there- 
fore. Included  in  the  Board  the  Comp- 
troller General  We  are  now  guaranteed 
that  any  turtion  to  guarantee  loans  can 
only  come  about  with  the  support  of  an 
independent  Board  member  This  factor, 
combined  with  the  constant  exposure  of 
the  Board's  actions  to  the  public  eye 
should  minimize  purely  political  In- 
fluences. 

Second,  my  bill  expands  the  criteria 
under  which  the  Board  may  guarantee 
loans.  I  have  included  what  to  my  mind 
should  be  a  common  mput  all  such  con- 
siderations— the  authority  of  the  Board 
to  Impose  management  supervision  and 
changes  as  felt  necessary  to  protect  the 
Government's  interests  In  the  guaranteed 
activity. 

I  beheve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  meas- 
ure I  am  sponsoring,  while  not  meeting 
certain  of  the  deficiencies  inherent  In 
our  freely  fluctuating  economy,  will  serve 
to  meet  the  crises  confronting  our  Na- 
tion in  circumstances  similar  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem.  With  this  Board  in  exist- 
ence, this  particular  fire  brigade  activity 
will  cease  and  we  may  move,  m  the  Con- 
gress, on  to  matters  more  correctly  here 
considered. 

I  am  including  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  items  which  elaborate  on 
my  topic  and  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  preparatory  to 
our  consideration  of  the  Lockheed  mat- 
ter: 

Stats MENT  bt  Authub  P  BraNs.  Chaihman 
Board  op  Oovksnors  or  thb  Pederal  Ri- 
SMVE  System.  BKroaz  the  Committei  on 
Banking,  Hoctsino  and  tJEBAN  ArrAixa.  U  S 
Senate 

I  appreciate  your  inviutlon  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  on  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  government  guarantee*  of 
loans  to  business  in  emergencies. 
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The  need  for  prudent  provisions  to  deal 
with  credit  needs  in  emergency  condlUons 
has  been  newly  underscored  by  developmenu 
over  the  past  year  or  so  t^t  spring,  within 
a  few  months  after  I  assumed  my  present 
duties.  flnanclH  markeu  suffered  an  erosion 
of  confidence  severe  enough  to  cause  wide- 
spread concern  that  the  country  might  face 
a  liquidity  cruis— a  sltuaUon  In  which  even 
creditworthy  Arms  might  be  unable  to  bor- 
row the  funds  they  needed  to  carry  on  their 
business 

The  sharpest  contraction  of  credit  came 
in  the  commercial  paper  market.  foUowlng 
the  insolvency  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company,  a  prominent  borrower 
in  that  market.  Since  commercial  paper  u 
wholly  unsecured.  Investors  backed  away 
from  Issuers  about  which  there  was  any 
question  Concern  spread  throughout  the 
credit  markets,  fed  by  fears  that  some  bor- 
rowers might  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  from  alternative  sources  to  refinance 
maturing  commercial  paper  and  thus  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  With  Investoni  gen- 
erally becoming  more  cautious,  companies 
with  credit  ratings  less  than  Aaa  experienced 
increased  dUBculty  in  borrowing  through  the 
bond  market,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  sharp 
widening  of  spreads  in  the  structure  of  cor- 
porate bond  yields  In  short  there  apppeared 
to  be  a  risk  of  bankruptcies  spreading  to  firms 
that  m  other  circumstances  would  be  re- 
garded as  perfecuy  sound 

Confronted  with  an  incipient  crisis,  the 
Pederal  Reserve  System  acted  promptly  to 
assure  the  avallabUlty  of  loanable  funds  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  firms  that  were  belnjr 
squeezed  by  the  contracUon  of  the  commw- 
clal  paper  market  First,  the  System  made  It 
clear  to  member  banks  that  the  discount 
window  would  be  available  to  a^lst  them  In 
meeting  such  needs  Second,  the  Board  sus- 
pended ceilings  on  the  rates  of  interest  mem- 
of 'i^^'^'"'''^  P""  °"  certificates  of  deposit 
olJ^i?^.  "^  "*°'"*'  ^'^  **>'»  "^y  banks  were 
placed  in  a  much  better  position  to  attract 

W^r.        '*"**    "^    '*•'•'   hard-pressed    cll^- 
These  two  acUons  helped  to  restore  con- 

We'c^n  tn^'t"  °'  *  liquidity  crisis  abate<t 
We  can  all  Uke  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  money  and  credit  markets  met  the  tesu 
of  m,d-i970  successfully  Looking  ahlld 
however,  we  need  better  assurance  that  tern-' 
porary  liquidity  problems  of  major  corpoS- 
tlons  wui  not  be  aUowed  to  damage  the 
national  economy  uamage    tne 

Traditionally,   this   country   has   relied   on 

fh/'^tii?'"*^'^  '^'"^'^  to  dete^lne  whe" 

flrm.v";!?,  '  ^"^^  "^  «"^"»«1  °'  denied  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  principle 
and  I  am  concerned,  as  I  know  you  are  about 
how  we  can  preserve  this  principle  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  standby  authority 
under  Which  the  Government  might  S 
stop  the  private  financial  marketTin  emer- 
gencies. In  authorizing  Federal  credit  assist- 
ance, the  Congress  has  undersUndably  con- 

^^.,?'^."^^"y  °°  '^'"P'^K  homebuyers. 
^  ,  »'"«l«f««s.  -'armers.  and  others  who 
will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  need  such 
asslsunce  far  more  than  big  businesses  do 

m  extraordinary  clrcumsunces.  however 
even  a  large,  well-established  and  credit- 
worthy enterprise  may  experience  difficulty  In 
obuirUng  needed  credit,  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide that  credit  could  be  extremely  cosUy  to 
the  general  public-ln  terms  of  jobs  destroy- 
ed. Income  lost,  financial  markets  disrupts! 
or  even  essential  goods  not  produced.  We 
should  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  without  Injuring  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

In  testifying  today,  it  is  certainly  no  part 
of  my  purpoM  to  suggest  that  Congress  delay 
Its  decision  about  Lockheed  My  aim  is  rather 
to  recommend  that  your  Committee  with 
Lockheed  fresh  In  mind,  address  itself  to  the 
quaatlon  of  devising  more  general  standards 
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and  procedures  to  govern  credit  guarantees 
in  possible  future  emergencies 

The  Board  believes  there  are  several  guid- 
ing principles  that  should  be  followed  In 
designing  such  assistance  First,  assistance 
should  be  offered  only  to  protect  the  economy 
against  serious  injury.  I  have  mentioned  the 
mld-1970  experience  as  Just  one  example  of 
conditions  under  which  such  a  need  could 
arise  Whatever  the  particular  circumstances, 
aasUtance  should  be  reserved  for  Ihoee  rare 
instances  where  it  is  needed  to  enable  a 
sound  enterprise  to  continue  to  furnish  goods 
or  services  to  the  public,  and  where  failure 
to  meet  that  need  could  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  nation's  output,  employment, 
and  finances. 

Second,  since  the  assistance  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest,  it  follows  that 
It  should  not  be  used  simply  to  protect  large 
firms  from  failure,  or  to  baU  out  bad  manage- 
ment, or  to  shield  creditors  or  shareholders 
from  the  consequences  of  unwise  ln%est- 
ments  Guarantees  should  be  a  last  resort, 
issued  only  when  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
and  when  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid 
serious  Injury  to  the  economy  Since  any  such 
guarantee  would  be  subject  to  conditions 
assuring  a  preferential  status  for  the  govern- 
ment relative  to  other  creditors  or  share- 
holders in  the  event  of  Insolvency,  and  since 
Kuarantees  would  be  available  only  In  emer- 
gencies the  exLsience  of  the  authority  should 
not  in  any  real  sense  erode  the  disciplines  of 
the  nrlvate  enterprise  system  Rather,  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Insurance 
policy  to  protect  the  general  public  against  a 
highly  specialized  risk 

Third  assistance  should  be  provided 
through  Federal  guarantees  of  private  loans 
rather  than  through  outright  advances  of 
nubile  funds  Aside  from  IW  obvious  budget 
savings,  this  approach  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  assuring  that  experienced  private 
lending  officers  will  administer  the  loans  In 
accordance  with  Federal  guidelines  and  su- 
pervision. 

Fourth  to  assure  thorough  and  well-bal- 
anced consideration  of  the  need  for  assist- 
ance, responslbUlty  for  passing  on  guarantees 
should  be  vested  In  top  Federal  officials  con- 
cerned with  overall  economic  and  financial 
policy  We  suggest  that  this  function  be 
vested  in  a  board  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  members  No  permanent  staff 
would  be  required,  since  guarantees  would  be 
Issued  only  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  staff  could  be  assigned  as  needed  from 
the  governmental  units  represented  on  the 
board  Thus  no  bureaucracy  would  be  created 
with  an  interest  In  expanding  the  program." 
There  would  be  no  program'  —only  standby 
authority,  ready  for  use  in  the  event  of  need. 
Fifth.  Congress  should  be  Informed  In  ad- 
vance of  any  proposed  guarantee,  so  that  It 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  pro- 
posal to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  need  for  prompt  action  A  possible  model 
for  such  a  procedure  may  be  found  In  the 
Defense  Production  Act  as  amended  last 
year  As  you  will  recall,  that  Act  now  pro- 
hibits guarantees  of  V-loans  in  amounts  over 
t30  million  without  approval  of  Congress 
It  also  precludes  the  u.se  of  guarantees  of 
loans  under  that  amount  to  prevent  Insol- 
vency except  under  certain  conditions.  In- 
cluding a  certification  by  the  President, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  least  ten 
days  In  advance  While  a  •20  million  limit 
would  be  Impractical  for  purposes  of  emer- 
gency assistance,  the  certification  procedures 
seems  well  suited  for  this  purpose  Following 
that  model  a  guarantee  would  be  author- 
ized only  If  the  President  certifies  that  It 
Is  needed  to  avoid  serious  and  adverse  effects 
on  the  economy  and  a  copy  of  that  certifica- 
tion, with  a  detailed  Justification.  Is  sent  to 
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the  Congress  and  the  two  Banking  Commit- 
tees at  least  ten  days  in  advance. 

TTiese  principles  are  embodied  In  a  bill, 
S  2016,  submitted  by  the  Board  and  Intro- 
duced by  your  Chairman  and  Senator  Tower. 
Guarantees  outstanding  under  S  2016  would 
be  limited  to  a  total  of  $2  billion  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conditions  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, guarantees  could  be  issued  only  If 
the  borrower  furnished  assurances  that  the 
loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions,  if  the  lender  certified 
that  he  would  not  make  the  loan  without 
the  guarantee,  and  if  the  loan  could  not  be 
guanranteed  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  The  bill  also  provides  that  fees  shall 
be  charged  for  guarantees  and  deposited  In 
a  fund  from  which  payments  required  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  are  to  be  made 
In  the  event  that  amounts  In  the  fund  proved 
insufficient  to  make  such  payments,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  needed  funds  through 
public  debt  transactions 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  twits  as  a 
lender  of  last  resort  to  financial  institutions, 
principally  Its  member  banks,  we  are  some- 
times asked  whether  we  could  or  should  per- 
form the  same  role  for  nonflnanclal  enter- 
prises This  question  merits  at  least  a  brief 
comment 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  now  Includes  a 
provision  (paragraph  3  of  section  13)  that 
empowers  the  Board  of  Oovernors,  In  "un- 
usual and  exigent  circumstances"  and  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Board,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  make  certain  types  of  direct  loans 
to  Individuals,  partnerships  or  corporations 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  of  law.  which 
was  enacted  In  1932,  was  to  permit  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  make  short-term  loans  to 
enterprises  that  are  creditworthy  but  are 
unable  to  secure  adequate  credit  accommoda- 
tions because  of  unfavorable  conditions 
within  the  financial  system  The  only  loans 
made  under  this  provision  were  granted  be- 
tween 1932  and  1936,  totaling  123  In  number 
and  about  $15  million  In  amount. 

Paper  discounted  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
under  that  paragraph  must  be  of  the  "kinds 
and  maturities  made  eligible  for  discount  for 
members  banks  under  other  provisions"  of 
the  Federa:  Reserve  Act  This  means,  among 
other  things  that  the  pai>er  may  not  have  a 
maturity  of  more  than  90  days  at  the  time  of 
discount.  The  paragraph  further  provides 
that  the  paper  shall  be  ''Indorsed  or  otherwise 
secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  "  which  the  Board  has  construed 
to  mean  that  a  Reserve  Bank  should  ascer- 
tain to  Its  satisfaction  that  the  Indorsement 
or  the  security  offered  Is  adequate  to  protect 
the  Reserve  Bank  against  loss 

In  light  of  these  restrictions  In  the  law 
and  the  background  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
law,  the  Board  concluded  last  year  that  It 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  Invoke  this  au- 
thority to  authorize  extension  of  Federal 
Reserve  credit  to  Penn  Central  Speaking 
more  broadly,  since  legislation  Is  needed  In 
any  event  to  assure  that  adequate  authority 
Is  available  to  cope  with  possible  future 
emergencies,  the  Board  believes  that  guaran- 
tee authority  such  as  provided  In  8  2016 
would  be  preferable  to  direct  provision  of 
Federal  Reserve  credit  We  make  this  recom- 
mendation not  only  because  we  believe  as- 
sistance should  take  the  form  of  a  guaran- 
tee rather  than  direct  lending,  but  also  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  key  Administration  officials 
should  participate  in  any  decision  to  extend 
such  assistance. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  lead  the 
Board  to  recommend  enactment  of  S  2016 
Whatever  your  decision  may  be  as  to  the  ne«d 
for  immediate  action  in  the  case  of  Lockheed, 
the  Board  hopes  that  you  will  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  a  longer-range  solu- 
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tlon  such  as  S  2016  Experience  has  con- 
vinced the  Board  that  legislation  of  this 
type  Is  needed  as  a  protective  umbrella  for 
our  sensitive  economic  society 

Lockheed  Fliets  Wrrn  RFC's  Ghost:   Loan 
PixA  CoCTJ)  Spawn  New  Acenct 
(By  Robert  Samuelson) 
"I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
the  three  most  necesssJT  things  to  a  satisfac- 
tory life  were  family,  religion,  and  money  "  — 
Jesse  Jones,  former  chairman  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 

Is  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
a.bout  to  be  resurrected? 

By  the  end  of  last  week,  it  af>peared  that 
Congress  might  Just  perform  something  ap- 
proaching such  a  supernatural  feat  Only 
18  years  earlier  the  Congress  had  said  the 
last  rites  over  the  RFC — one  of  the  aggres- 
sive, ambitious  New  Deal  agencies,  a  sort  of 
super-government  bank,  which,  from  1932 
to  1953,  made  more  than  MO  billion  worth 
of  loans  to  corporations,  banks,  special  war- 
time companies,  and  local  governments. 

A  number  of  prominent  Congressmen,  In- 
cluding Rep  Wright  Patnian  (D-Tex.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  have  been  extolling  the 
vlriuee  of  the  RFC  for  years,  but  their  en- 
thusiasm hardly  accounts  for  the  sudden 
wave  of  popularity  If  there  Is  a  medicine  that 
will  revive  the  RFC,  It  Is  spelled  Lockheed. 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  desperately  needs 
what  an  RPC-like  agency  is  adept  at  provid- 
ing; government-guaranteed  loans.  Unless 
!t  receives  »250  million  worth  of  those  loans 
(and  the  company's  banks  Insist  they  won't 
supply  the  money  without  federal  backing), 
Lockheed  will  be  unable  to  complete  Its 
TrlStar  Jumbo  Jet,  and  without  the  TrlStar, 
the  fi-rm  will   dive   into   bankruptcy, 

A  sympathetic  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posed'a  $250  million  gaurantee  exclusively 
for  Lockheed.  Now,  after  two  and  a  half  weeks 
of  hearings,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Is  considering  a  substitute  meas- 
ure, which.  If  not  an  identical  twin  of  the 
old  RFC.  at  least  looks  like  a  blood  relative  It 
may  fell  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  Fed- 
eral Rcserv-e  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  and 
provide  authority  for  up  to  $2  billion  In  loan 
guarantees  to  big  corporations  experiencing 
financial  problems. 

Who  might  ask  for  the  guarantees?  No  one 
knows,  but  more  than  a  few  giant  firms  have 
flirted — or  are  flirting— with  financial  prob- 
lems that  could  propel  them  to  Washington 
for  assistance:  Chrysler.  Pan  Am  World  Air- 
ways, or  possibly  another  major  aerospace 
company,   like   Grumman. 

For  Lockheed,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  switch. 

One  experienced  Congressional  aide  scorn- 
fully characterizes  the  original  $250  million 
guarantee  proposal  as  a  "private  bill" — a 
term  usually  reserved  for  a  Congressman's 
legislation  to  aid  constituents  on  such  per- 
sonal matters  as  Immigration  and  claims 
against  the  government.  The  bro»der  bill 
would  Jettslson  this  narrow  "special  interest* 
stigma  Already  Sen  Majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  an  opponent  of  the 
initial  proposal,  has  Indicated  he  could  sup- 
port a  more  general  measure. 

Moreover,  substitution  may  divert  atten- 
tion away  from  some  of  the  more  slippery 
details  of  Lockheed's  current  plight  The 
broader  legislation  is  almost  certain  to  gen- 
erate Its  own  thick  cloud  of  controversy 
Some  economists  have  denounced  the  idea 
as  an  111 -advised  scheme  that  will  send 
shaky  companies  scurrying  to  the  govern- 
ment for  salvation. 

"It  Is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  which 
often  Jolts  firms  large  and  small,  from  In- 
efficient practices  In  their  utilization  of  la- 
bor and  capital  and  In  their  methods  of 
financing  and  marketing,"  economist  Alan 
Greenspan  told  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  lut  v«ek  •To  have  the  poasl- 
btllty  of  (ailing  back  on  a  guarantor  of  last 
resort  (the  government)  must  Inevitably  re- 
move this  very  valuable  prod  to  efficiency 
and    productivity." 

The  proposal  may  also  be  attacked  as  an 
open  Inviuuon  to  political  abuse.  Anyone 
who  makes  this  criticism  will  be  able  to 
point  to  the  ->td  RFC  In  its  dying  years, 
the  RP^T  was  i  frequent  subject  of  Congres- 
sional invectl^tion  of  charges  that  powerful 
Democrats  and  Republicans  Improperly  In- 
fluenced the  agency — sometimes  over  the  ob- 
jections of  staff — to  approve  loans  to  poUt- 
ically-favored  firms 

Even  without  the  suggestion  of  corrup- 
tion, many  economists  and  businessmen  will 
undoubtedly  axv'if  that  firms  that  must  seek 
(Tuar&ntees  probably  deserve  to  expire  Con- 
ilder  the  case  of  Lockheed 

Palthful  observers  of  the  Lockheed  affair 
.^ave  witnessed  a  jlaaslc  episode  of  attempted 
irid'istrlai  assaaslnation  The  most  vigorous 
>p;x>nents  of  the  .oan  ijtiaxar.tee  are  prob- 
ably to  be  found  amonjf  rival  aerospace  firms. 
General  Electric  i  which  makes  cngtnea  for 
the  rival  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-IO»  and 
North  American  Rockwell  have  both  openly 
belittled  the  proposal  Two  top  vice  presi- 
dents of  McDonnell  Douglas  have  publicly 
damned  the  Lockheed  irjarantee 

It  Is  not  hard  to  understand  why  3que««ed 
simultaneously  by  declining  government 
I  space  and  military)  spending  and  static  air- 
line orders,  the  industry  has  shrunk  consid- 
erably since  lU  boom  year   of   19««: 
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With  the  future  aaturat«d  In  unc«rtalnty, 
soma  economists  contend,  as  Ckre«napan  said, 
that  If  Lockheed  U  pertnanenUy  propped  up! 
another  'major  ootnpany  m  the  industry 
must  find  itself  in  trouble."  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Lockheed,  by  contrast,  oharacter- 
Ize  the  company's  problems  as  primarily 
short-range,  reflecting  trauma  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Rolls  Royce  (manufacturer  of  the 
TnStar's  engines). 

To  skeptical  economists,  however,  new  gov- 
ernment loans  (or  loan  guarantees)  aimply 
constitute  an  undesirable  subsidy  to  certain 
sectors  of  the  economy,  diverting  funds  from 
areas  which  deserve  and  need  the  funds 
mere 

This  strict  standard  of  economic  purity 
may  not  impress  Congress  Aside  from  tariffs 
and  specia;  tax  provisions — all  of  which  pro- 
vide hJcWer.  subeldlee — the  government  al- 
ready 4upp:ie8  open  subeldlee  to  many  parts 
of  the  ostensibly  private  economy.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Ship  btillders  and  operators  have  received 
direct  subsidies  since  1936  that  now  total 
nearly  M  billion  as  an  offset  against  lower 
foreign  wages 

To  provide  alrUne  service  to  smaller  cities. 
the  government  has  been  making  direct  sub- 
sidies to  airlines  fcr  years,  with  the  payment 
prtijected  *t  $63  f.;T  FT  1971. 

I*&rmers,  of  .>iurse.  are  the  biggest  recipi- 
ents of  direct  suheidles.  which  they  collect  as 
both  price  suppor.  for  their  crops  (with  the 
government  buying  their  output  at  a  pre- 
determined price  level)  and  outright  pay- 
ment for  complying  with  certain  Agrtcultuie 
Deoartment  regulations 

In  rr  1971.  the  total  outlay  anv>unt8  to 
13.7  bllUon. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  loan  guar- 
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antee  propoeai  appear  acutely  aware  of  the 
objections  that  are  Ukely  to  be  raised 

Federal  Reserve  chairman  Burns  says  the 
loan  guarantee  authority  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort  to  underpin  firms  so  large 
that  their  ooUapoe  would  do  "serious  injury" 
to  the  economy.  The  Penn  Cenual's  bank- 
ruptcy a  year  ago.  he  points  out.  so  fright- 
ened many  lenders  that  numerous  companies 
experienced  temporary  problems  In  receiving 
needed  loans.  In  the  last  18  months.  Burns 
says  only  two  firms  would  po«ibIy  have 
qualified  for  assistance  under  his  definition: 
Penn  Central  and  Lockheed. 

The  Bums  bill  would  establish  a  three- 
naan  commission  consisting  of  the  chairman 
of  the  FW.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pass  upon 
applications  for  loan  guarantees:  the  com- 
mission would  have  no  permanent  staff. 
which.  Burns  says,  would  have  a  vested  In- 
terest In  keeping  itself  busy — i.e  drumming 
up  business 

Bums  sees  the  loan  ^arantee  authority 
receiving  little,  if  any.  use  "I  think  ifs  a 
most  humiliating  experience  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  come  to  government."  he  told  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

But  other  proposals  suggest  a  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  guarantees.  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-NT  )  envisions  the  guarantees  go- 
ing to  medium-size  firms  with  temporary 
problems,  and  Wright  Patman  (D-T*x.) 
champions  a  Development  Bank,  which,  like 
the  RIT:.  might  extend  direct  loans  to  hous- 
ing or  local  governments. 

Such  Is  the  confusion  that  gurpounds  Lock- 
heed that  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
legislation  will  emerge  from  Congress.  The 
circumstances  are  certainly  less  compelling 
than  those  that  first  gave  birth  to  the  RPC 
Originally  created  under  Hoover,  the  agen- 
cy did  not  really  bloasom  until  the  New  Deal 
when  Roosevelt  appointed  Jease  H  Jonee — 
an  authorioarlan  ambitious.  Independent- 
minded  Texan,  who  once  worked  as  a  lum- 
berman— as  chairman.  Jones  expanded  the 
RFC  Into  a  small  emp4re.  abandoning  the 
narrow  goals  of  Hoovers  appointees  to  pre- 
ferred stocks  In  banks,  more  loans  to  busi- 
ness, and  establish  a  host  of  subsidiaries, 
many  of  whloh  survive  to  this  day  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Aseoclatlon.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Erport- 
Imf)ort  Bank 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  Depression, 
the  RPC's  standing  slipped  considerably. 
Congressional  Investigating  ■subcommittees 
were  climbing  all  over  the  agency  The  chair- 
men of  the  Datnocratlc  and  Republican  Com- 
mittees, both  attorneys,  were  accused  of  Im- 
properly practicing  before  ibe  RFC  when 
they  occupied  m^fiortant  political  posts 
More  serious,  there ^tore  cliques  of  Washing- 
ton Insiders  with  clo4e  ties  to  the  RFCs  di- 
rectors. One  reeoujteful  young  man  who 
started  his  govemmfts*  career  In  1940  as  a 
•  1040  a  year  messenger  developed  Into  a 
MO.OOO  a  year  expediter"  of  RFC  loans  by 
1950 

After  one  hearing.  Sen.  J  William  Ful- 
brlght  iD-.\rk  ).  chairman  of  the  Investigat- 
ing aubcommlttee.  was  moved  to  comment 
"I  hare  never  heard  so  much  lying  in  my 
Ufe."  And  so.  in  the  summer  of  1963.  Con- 
gress quietly  put  the  RFC  to  sleep. 
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OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  DRUG   ABUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.    KEATINO     Mr     Speaker,    today 
I  have  Joined  the  dlstlngiilshed  gentle- 


man from  Florida  (Mr.  PRiy)  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting the  President  in  his  diplomatic 
offensive  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  this  critical  area,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment in  combating  this  ever  increasing 
problem. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  countries  that  do  not  co- 
operate in  limiting  poppy  growth  and 
heroin  processing.  This  is  another  step 
that  Congress  '-an  take  in  assisting  the 
President  In  his  diplomatic  efforts. 

During  my  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  I  traveled  with  the 
chairman  to  New  York  to  discuss  the 
international  aspects  of  this  problem 
with  officials  of  the  United  Nations  The 
concurrent  resolution  that  i.s  being  In- 
troduced today  calls  for  diplomatic  pres- 
sure to  encourage  other  nations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  United  Nations  special 
fund  for  drug  abuse  control.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  United  SUtes  is  the  only 
principal  contributor  to  this  fund  and  as 
drug  abuse  Is  an  International  problem, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  true  answers,  we 
must  have  international  cooperation 

The  disclosure  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  has  only  highlighted  a 
problem  that  has  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years.  Time  for  action  is  long  over- 
due and  I  hope  the  House  will  take  swift 
actfon  on  the  resolution  introduced  today 
and  the  President's  comprthensive  drug 
abuse  program. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  NEW 
YORK  TRAFFIC  COMMISSIONER 
HENRY  A    BARNES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or     NXW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  upon  every  Member  of 
Congress,  public  elected  officials  of  the 
U.S.  and  educators  to  participate  in  traf- 
fic safety  education  programs  on  Traffic 
Safety  Day.  September  16.  1971,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  traffl-  commi.ssioner, 
Henry  A  Barnes  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  death  Tlie  late  traffic  commis- 
sioner Henry  A  Barnes  died  of  a  heart 
attack  while  working  on  his  Job  in  the 
New  York  City  Traffic  Department  on 
September  16.  1968 

I  suggest  that  ever>-  elementary  school 
In  the  Nation  teach  children  traffic 
safety  educaUon  on  Traffic  Safety  Day. 
September  16,  1971  Alex  "Daybreak" 
Novitsky.  Journalist  and  television  pro- 
ducer from  Brookl.vn.  New  York.  Is  writ- 
ing and  producing  a  1-hour  televisioo 
program  on  Traffic  Safety  Day,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1971,  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
traffic  commissioner.  Henry  A  Barnes. 
Mr  Novitsky  was  the  chief  of  public  re- 
lations and  director  of  traffic  safety  edu- 
cation for  Commissioner  Barnes  and  he 
has  written  and  produced  over  1.000 
radio  and  television  shows  including  the 
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first  live  remote  television  program  in 
Brooklyn  on  WABC  television.  The  Traf- 
fic Safety  Day  TV  program  wiU  emanate 
from  New  York  City  and  Joe  Franklin 
will  host  the  1-hour  television  program 
Traffic  safety  Is  a  national  problem  and 
it  Is  a  worthy  project  In  which  all  of  our 
public  officials  should  participate 

This  project  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
greater  New  York  Safety  Council,  In- 
stitutes of  Traffic  Engineers,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  ABC-TV. 
NBC-TV.  CBS-TV  News.  Associated 
Press,  and  the  United  Press  International 
News  Service 


CHAPLAIN    JIM    YOUNG    RETURNS 
FROM    VIETNAM 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missotru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr,  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  Chaplain  Jim 
Young  IS  a  former  pastor  of  St  Paul's 
United  Methodist  Church  In  Joplm  Mo. 
He  was  bom  In  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  at- 
tended schools  there.  This  dedicated 
young  man  has  Just  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  In  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  In 
action  during  a  North  Vietnamese  attack 
on  a  firebase  south  of  Hue 

Chaplain  Young,  in  an  interview  with 
staff  writer,  Irene  Holt,  of  the  Joplin,  Mo  . 
Globe  newspaper,  had  many  interesting 
comments  and  observations  about  the  at- 
titudes of  our  yoimg  soldiers  serving  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  commend  this  young  man  of  God  for 
the  good  work  he  has  done,  and  I  offer 
the  following  article  from  the  Joplin 
Globe  for  the  enlightenment  of  all: 

Ex-JopuiN    MiNism    RmrRNS    FsoM    Wa«: 

Lack     or     Concern     roR     Sesvickmxn     in 

VorrNAM  DEcatKD 

(By  Irene  Holt) 

The  lack  of  concern  on  the  pan  of  the  peo- 
ple on  what  Is  hapjjenlng  to  men  In  Vietnam 
Is  discouraging  to  Chaplain  Jim  Young,  for- 
mer Joplin  minister  and  Silver  Star  recipient 
who  returned  to  the  area  this  week  after  a 
year  In  that  war-torn  country 

"Back  here  It's  business  as  usual, '  he  com- 
mented. "No  one  seems  to  get  excited  These 
are  men  from  our  community,  our  nation — 
people  don't  seem  to  be  aware  that  we  have 
people  over  there  " 

Chaplain  Young  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  for  his  bravery  under  fire  during  an 
attack  last  month  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  on  Firebase  Rifle.  15  miles  southeast 
of  Hue. 

With  no  weapons  In  his  hands.  Chaplain 
Young  gave  directions  to  three  GIs.  who 
killed  four  of  the  attackers  He  also  tossed 
back  grenades  and  satchel  charges  thrown  by 
the  enemy  during  the  attack,  some  only 
seconds  before  they  exploded 

"There  were  about  60  men  on  the  hill," 
Chaplain  Young  said  "Fourteen  men  were 
wounded  and  one  was  killed  " 

The  biggest  problem  of  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam Is  to  stay  alive."  Chaplain  Young  said. 
They  don't  worry  so  much  when  the  war  will 
be  over,  he  said  "Their  biggest  worry  Is  to 
get  through  one  day  and  knowing  they  are 
one  day  clos«'  to  home." 
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From  the  moment  a  GI  arrives  in  Vietnam, 
Chaplain  Young  said  he  knows  that  In  364 
days  he  will    go  home  " 

Conversation  among  GIs  generally  revolves 
around  "How  short  are  you'"  or  "How  many 
days?"  Chaplain  Young  said  "Short"  means 
how  many  days  a  man  has  left  Ixtt^c  he 
goes  home. 

The  men  in  Vietnam  experience  all  of  the 
"human  problems" — lonellneas,  fear,  separa- 
tion from  home — the  same  they  might  have 
here  but  magnified  by  being  under  a  combat 
situation.  Chaplain  Young  noted 

"People  tend  to  overlook  Just  how  impor- 
tant mall  Is  to  the  men,"  he  commented 
"It's  their  only  link  with  home.  Several  days 
without  a  letter  c&n  really  put  a  man  into  a 
depression. 

"Not  hearing  from  their  wife,  girl  friend, 
parents — It  really  affects  their  morale." 

When  asked  his  feelings  on  war.  Chaplain 
Young  remarked,  "There  is  nothing  moral 
about  war — all  war  Is  immoral.  Therefore,  I 
am  opposed  to  It. 

"The  reality  is  that  we  are  at  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  a  man  is  called  on  to  do  what  be 
can  to  survive  To  try  to  Judge  a  man  In 
Vietnam  from  standards  back  here.  God  Is 
the  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  ptkss  Judg- 
ment. 

"Since  men  are  placed  In  this  situation, 
'kill  or  be  killed,'  the  human  factor  of  sur- 
vival Is  going  to  take  place." 

Are  the  OIs  basically  religious' 

"If  you  are  speakling  of  being  religious  as 
attendance  to  church — the  outward  forms, 
probably  not,"  he  said,  "But  as  to  basic  Chris- 
tianity— love  God  and  love  your  neighbor— 
I  think  these  young  men  are  very  much  aware 
of  thU." 

Speaking  of  chaplains,  Mr,  Yoting  com- 
mented. "Probably  the  biggest  misconception 
of  a  chaplain  is  seeing  him  as  being  different 
from  the  pastor  of  a  local  church  Basically 
we  have  a  parish  and  parishioners  Just  like 
back  here — the  only  thing  U  that  we  are  in 
uniform  doing  a  military  Job" 

Chaplain  Young  commented  that  In  Viet- 
nam he  spent  four  or  five  nights  a  week  In 
the  field  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division — 
nine  months  with  the  infantry  and  the  last 
three  months  with  the  engineers 

"My  people  were  spread  at  one  time  In  11 
fire  bases — a  round  trip  of  around  300 
miles,"  he  said  By  his  own  personal  count, 
he  clocked  300  hours  by  helicopter  and,  d\ir- 
Ing  the  last  three  months,  4,000  miles  by 
Jeep 

Chaplain  Young  feels  there  is  a  miscon- 
ception about  what  the  Army  does  to  the 
young  man 

"I  am  convinced  we  are  responsible  for  our 
own  actions,"  he  said  "If  a  man  goes  Into  the 
military  as  a  strong  person,  he  comes  out 
strong.  If  he  goes  In  weak,  he  comes  out 
weak.  It  depends  on  the  Individual, 

"The  military  Is  going  to  bring  out  strength 
In  the  person  willing  to  be  strong  and  the 
ones  not  willing  to  put  out  the  effort  will  be 
affected  adversely." 

Chaplain  Young  does  not  think  the  nar- 
cotics problem  is  of  the  "critical  nature  so 
many  are  talking  about  now  There  Is  a  nar- 
cotics problem.  Just  as  there  Is  a  problem 
back  here  But  there  Is  no  differentiation 
made  between  marijuana  and  heroin 

"But  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  A 
lot  of  men  try  It  Just  for  kicks  and  are  not 
addicts  But  they  are  a  part  of  statistics — 
they  have  used  narcotics  " 

Pointing  6ut  that  the  Army  is  a  cross- 
section  of  society.  Chaplain  Young  stated 
that  the  people  who  would  use  narcotics  in  a 
civilian  society  would  naturally  use  it  in  a 
military  society 

"It  is  more  readily  available,"  he  said  "In 
any  unit  that  I  know  anything  about,  nar- 
cotics were  not  used  in  the  field  That's  the 
quickest  way  to  get  kiUed," 
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Speaking  of  Vietnam  and  Its  people.  Chap- 
lain Young  said  the  average  person  In  Viet- 
nam could  live  on  what  an  American  throws 
away,  both  food  and  clothing 

The  country  Is  primarily  agricultural,  with 
some  light  Industry,  he  added.  "But  It  has 
been  torn  by  war  for  virtually  30  years" 

He  commented  that  the  area  near  Hue  Is 
heavily  wooded,  and  that  the  'Vietnamese 
cut  wood  and  there  were  a  few  sawmills  and 
things  of  this  sort  "The  land  Is  really  very 
fertile.  It  will  grow  three  crop*  of  nee  a  year." 
he  Indicated  Temperatures  in  the  area  range 
from  50  to  122  degrees 

Chaplain  Young  fliids  his  work  "a  very  re- 
warding type  of  Job 

"I  think  people  only  change  when  they 
are  under  crisis  and  the  young  men  going 
Into  the  military  are  definitely  under  crisis," 
he  said  "Anytime  a  person  goes  Into  entirely 
different  surroundings.  It  is  a  very  hard  time 
for  a  man  Outside  of  being  In  combat,  the 
initial  basic  training  is  the  hardest  Life  l« 
very  regimented  as  opposed  to  a  man  'doing 
his  own  thing." 

Chaplain  Young  became  an  ordained 
minister  in  19«6  after  completing  four  years 
of  undergraduate  work  at  St  Paul's  School  of 
Theology.  Methodist,  Kansas  City,  and  four 
years  of  seminary  work  He  was  bom  in 
Springfield  and  attended  Springfield  schools. 
He  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  1955,  seri-ing  four 
years,  and  was  a  National  Guard  Chaplain 
m  Joplin  m  1967. 

He  was  pastor  of  St  Paul's  United 
Methodist  Church  In  Joplin  from  April.  1966 
to  July.  1969  Before  his  tour  of  Vietnam. 
Mr  Young  served  at  Ft  Hamilton.  NY.,  and 
Ft.  Bliss.  Tex 

Chaplain  Young  also  won  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Army  Commendation  Medals  during  his  tour 
of  duty  as  a  battalion  chaplain  In  the  war 
zone. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood, 
where  he  will  report  for  duty  the  latter  part 
of  July  His  wife,  Janey.  and  their  four  chil- 
dren, will  move  to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  from 
Springfield. 

He  will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  9  aJtn.  serv- 
ice at  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church. 
Sunday,  July  11. 


GRADE  REPORTS  FROM  THE  AIR 
FORCE   ACADEMY 


HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or    PTAH 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  have  received  the 
grade  reports  from  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  find  that  we  have  four  young 
men  from  Utah  who  made  the  dean's  list. 
John  Leslie  Clay,  class  of  1971.  and  Ken- 
neth Franklin  McKean.  class  of  1974, 
have  also  made  the  superintendent's  list 
and  the  commandant's  list  in  addition  to 
the  dean's  list.  John  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E  Clay  of  Logan,  Utah,  and 
Kermeth  is  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  McKean  of  Salt  Lake  City  Mark 
Anthony  Leopardi  and  David  Grant  Bur- 
dick,  both  of  the  class  of  1974,  have  made 
the  dean's  list  Mark  is  the  son  of  Dr 
and  Mrs  E.  A.  Leopardi  of  Brigham 
City,  Utah,  and  David  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  J  Burdlck  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  'We  are  verj-  proud  of  these  native 
sons  of  Utah 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  am  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore   I  Mr     El.LENDER> 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  make  us  mindful  of  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom.  t)estowed  by 
Thee  upon  man  at  creation,  and  in  this 
land  assured  by  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 

As  we  make  ready  for  the  day  of  sacred 
remembrance,  we  pray  Thee  to  give  this 
land  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  Enable  us 
so  to  live  that  this  Nation  may  remain  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  freedom-seeking  peo- 
ples of  the  whole  world. 

"Our  Father's  God.  to  Thee 
Author  of  Liberty,  to  Thee — we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom  s  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King  "  Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDE3^T  pro  tempore  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  In  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  yesterday.  June  29,  1971. 
the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


(No.   134 

Leg- 

AUen 

KUender 

Randolph 

Bentaan 

Orlffln 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Hu«bea 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Tunney 

Byrd.  W.  V». 
Cook 

MAQsfleld 
MontoTm 

Toun« 

Cotton 

P«stor« 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr  Anderson  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr  EACLrroNi.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland*,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Ervoo,  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr 
MrrcALF),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravid   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Iwouyj).  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr  ORIFPIN  I  armounce  that  the 
Seimtor  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Bbllmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
BucKLZY^  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  Mundt  i  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Cttk- 
Tis'.  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr  Saxbi)  su-e  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present  The  Senator  from 
Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators 

The  PRESIDENT   pro  tempore.  The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hanaen 

Nelaon 

AUott 

Harrla 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hanke 

Pall 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bennett 

Holllngi 

Proxmlre 

Bo«g« 

Hruaka 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cannon 

Sparkman 

Caa« 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sponc 

CbUes 

Kennady 

StennU 

Church 

tx>ng 

Stevena 

Cooper 

Magnuaon 

Stevenaon 

Cranaton 

Mathtaa 

Symington 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

McOea 

Talmadge 

Pannln 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Pulbrtght 

MUier 

Welcker 

Oambrell 

Mondale 

WUUama 

Ooldwatar 

Moaa 

Qumey 

Muakle 

The    PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore 

quorum  is  present. 

THK   JOL'RNAL 

Mr.  MANS.FIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  29    1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  it  so  ordered. 


EULOGIES   TO    TT{E    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE   ROBERT    J.    CORBETT,    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  that  the  closing  date  for  sub- 
mitting eulogies  in  the  Record  to  the  late 
Representative  Robert  J  Corl)ett.  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  set  for  Friday, 
July  9,  1971.  This  wUl  be  the  last  date 
for  all  Record  Insertions  that  will  make 
up  the  compendiums  of  eulogy  for  this 
Member  of  Congress  who,  but  for  his 
untimely  passing,  would  now  be  serving 
in  the  92d  Congress 


REFERRAL  OF  S  1799  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1799.  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvO  Service  Instead. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Ebtecutlve  Calendar 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  nomination  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Carl  O  Kamp.  Jr  .  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed 


DEPARTME3^'T  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Froehlke,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed 


UJS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  nominations  In  the  US   Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  1 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  th4 
Navy  are  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  P.  Ellis  Almond,  of  North  Car- 
olina, to  be  US  marshal  for  the  middle 
district  of  North  Carolina 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  nominations  In  the  Interstat* 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed 


DEPARTMKNT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Bamum.  of  New  York, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretar>-'s  desk  in  the  Air  Force  and 
in  the  Army  are  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  1  a.sk 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.236.  237.  and  238 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SUSPENSION  OP  DLTTES  FOR  METAL 
SCRAP 

The  bill  iH.R  7767  >  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1973  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  for  metal  9crap  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tfiird  reading, 
read  tKe  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-244 ' .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7767  1b  to  continue  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  bws- 
penslon  of  duties  on  certain  metal  waste 
scrap,  provided  by  Item  911.12  of  the  Tariff 
Schedulea  of  the  United  States. 

CENBRAL    STATEMEKT 

Legislation  for  the  temporary'  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  various  metal  scrap  wae  first 
enacted  in  1942  (Public  Law  497.  77th  Con- 
gresa.  act  of  March  13.  1942.  56  Stat.  171). 
With  varloua  changes  the  suspension  was 
continued  from  time  to  time  depending 
upon  the  scarcity  of  the  particular  metals 
at  the  time 

This  bin  would  continue  for  2  years  (until 
July  1.  1973)  the  temporar>'  suspension  of 
the  dutlee  on  certain  metai  waste  and  scrap, 
etc.,  provided  by  item  911  12  of  the  Tariff 
Schedulea  oif  the  United  States  principally 
such  metal  scrap  as  iron  and  steel  alumi- 
num, magnesium,  nickel  and  nlcke!  alloys. 
As  before,  the  bill  would  not  suspend  the 
duties  applicable  to  waste  and  scrap  of  lead 
lead  alloy,  eIiic,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten,  or  tung- 
sten alloy,  nor  would  It  suspend  the  duties 


appllcAble  to  articles  of  lead,  lead  alloy,  zinc, 
zinc  alloy,  tungsten  or  tungsten  alloy. 

ABTICLES    TO    WBICB    BILL    APPLIZS 

Item  911  12  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Stales  applies  to — 

(1)  Meta!  waste  and  scrap  (provided  for  In 
part  2  of  schedule  6  of  the  schedulesi,  ex- 
cept copper  lead,  zinc,  and  tungsten  vs^aste 
and  scrap: 

i2)  UnwTought  metal  i  except  copper,  lead 
zinc,  and  tungsten  i  m  the  form  of  pigs 
l.'igots,  or  billets  lai  which  are  defective  or 
damaged,  or  have  been  produced  from 
melted-down  metal  waste  and  scrap  for  con- 
venience In  handling  and  transportation 
without  sweetening,  alloying,  fluxing,  or  de- 
liberate purifying;  and  ibi  which  cannot  be 
commercially    used    without    remanufacture 

(3)  Relaying  or   reroUing   rails;    and 

(4)  Articles  of  metal  to  be  used  m  remar,- 
ufactured  by  melting  i  except  articles  of  lead 
zinc,  or  tungsten,  and  not  Including  metal- 
bearing  materials  provided  for  in  schedule 
4  or  In  part  1  of  schedule  6  of  the  schedules 
and  not  including  unwrought  metal  provided 
for  In  part  2  of  schedule  6  of  the  schedules) 

BACKGROUND    INrOEMATION 

Scrap  of  various  nonferrous  metals 
whether  imported  or  of  domestic  origin,  maiv' 
be  considered  for  most  purposes  simply  as 
relatively  small  components  In  the  total  CS 
supplies  of  the  respective  metals,  although 
some  manufacturers  depend  wholly  on 
metal  scrap  as  a  source  of  raw  material  The 
relation  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap  to  the  total 
supplies  of  iron  and  steel  Is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  existing  with  respect  to  non- 
ferrous  metals  This  is  because  the  economi- 
cal production  of  steel  by  the  open-hearth 
process  requires  that  part  of  the  Iron-bear- 
ing materials  used  consist  of  heavy  melting 
scrap  TTius  much  Iron  and  steel  scrap  con- 
stitutes a  material  Important  to  the  domes- 
tic production  of  steel  Despite  the  fact  that 
imports  of  scrap  metals  have  not  In  the  past 
few  years  constituted  Important  components 
of  the  total  supplies  of  the  various  metals, 
the  Imports  In  some  cases  have  represented 
Important  sources  of  the  metals  for  limited 
numbers  of  consumers  of  such  metals  in 
some  sections  of  the  country 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  prlncir>a!  types 
of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal  scrap  the 
suspension  of  which  would  be  continued  by 
the  bill,   are  shown  In  the  following  table. 

Typ*  tH  scrap      Ittm  number        Rat*  o(  doty 


Iron  ind  ttMl         607.11  or  607.12.  7  or  22  cents  per  long  ton 

ptus  idditkHMl  duties 
on  siloy  content. 

Aluminum 618.10 0.9  cents  per  pound. 

Nickel  and  nickel    620.02 Free. 

alloy. 

Tin  and  tinplate. .  607.10 or  622.10.  Do. 

Mainesium 628.SS 24  percent  ad  valorem. 


Other  metal  articles  not  con«lder«l  scrap 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  classifica- 
tions but  imported  to  be  used  m  manufac- 
ture by  melting  are  also  exempt  from  duty 
items  911  10  to  911  12  of  these  schedules 
Such  articles  would  be  dutiable  In  the  ab- 
sence of  special  legislation,  at  various  rates 
too  numerous  to  mention  In  this  report, 

EmcT  ON  THE  Revenues  of  the  Bill  and 
Vote  or  the  CoMMrrTEE  in  Reporting  the 
Bill 

In  compliance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the 
following  statement  Is  made  relative  to  the 
effect  on  the  revenues  of  this  bill  The  com- 
mittee ecUmates  that  the  extension  of  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  waste 
scrap,  et  cetera  provided  by  the  bill  will  not 
result  in  any  additional  revenue  loss,  or  ad- 
ministrative costa. 


In  compliance  with  section  133  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended,  the  following  statement  is  made 
relative  to  the  vote  by  the  committee  on  re- 
porting the  bill.  This  bill  was  oixlered  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee  without 
objection 

The  committee  haa  received  no  informa- 
tion which  would  indicate  any  oppoeltlon  to 
the  legislation  Moreover  the  committee  is 
informed  that  the  conditions  which 
prompted  the  initial  susfjenslon  of  duty  on 
metai  scrap  and  the  continuations  thereof 
to  the  present  time  have  not  materially 
changed- 

The  committee  urges  the  enactment  of  H.R 

7787 


-AMENDMENT  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951 

The  bill  -H.R  8311  •  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the 
Act  for  2  years,  to  modify  the  interest 
rate  on  excessive  profits  and  on  refunds. 
to  provide  that  the  Court  of  Claams  shaU 
have  jurisdiction  of  renegotiation  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNa 
92-245  ( .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I     SUMMARY 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  Government  to  recapture  ex- 
cessive profits  on  certain  Government  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  In  the  absence  ol 
legislation,  this  act  wlU  expire  as  of  June  30. 
1971  H.R.  8311  extends  the  act  for  2  years  or 
until  Jtine  30    1973 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Renegotiation 
Act  In  two  other  respects  The  first  amend- 
ment deals  with  interest  rates  on  excessive 
profits  determinations  and  on  refunds  where 
excessive  profits  determinations  are  found 
to  be  erroneous  In  these  cases  the  blU  pro- 
vides for  flexible  Interest  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (at 
6-month  Intervals  i  on  the  basis  of  current 
commercial  rates  at  the  time  of  the  excessive 
profits  determinations  The  second  amend- 
ment provides  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  redetermina- 
tions of  excessive  profits  determined  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board  The  U.S,  Tax  Court  up 
to  this  time  has  had  jurisdiction  of  these 
cases. 

The  bill  also  makes  two  minor  changes  in 
the  present  law  provisions  relating  u.  the 
US  Tax  Court  Present  law  is  modified  to 
make  It  clear  that  judges  who  have  reitlred 
from  active  duty  can  be  immediately  re- 
called for  judicial  duty  The  bill  also'  pro- 
vides that  their  salary  base  period,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  survivors  annuities,  is 
to  be  the  period  of  5  consecutive  years  m 
which  the  Judges  receive  the  largest  amount 
of  compensation  for  their  services, 

n  GENERAL  STATEMENT 
A  Renxcotution 

1      THE    RI NEGOTIATION    PROOtSS 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1851,  in  gen- 
era], provides  that  the  Renegotiation  B.::iard 
is  to  review  the  total  profit  derived  by  a 
contractor  during  a  year  from  all  of  his  rene- 
gotlable  contracts  and  subcomracts  m  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not   this   profit   Is 
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exceaalve.'  The  Board  Ib  empowerad  to  eUm- 
mate  those  profits  fouiul  to  t>«  excessive  In 
accord&nce  with  certain  statutory  factora. 
Th'is  renegotiation  Is  determined  not  with 
respect  to  individual  contracts  but  with  re- 
spect to  ail  receipts  or  accruais  from  rene- 
gotlable  contracts  and  subcontracts  of  a  con- 
tractor during  a  year.  These  contracts  vary 
In  form  from  coat -plus-fixed-fee  to  firm  flzed- 
prlce  crontraow  3»ifr.e  may  be  prime  con- 
tracts *t;i;e  others  are  subcontracts,  and 
they  niay  be  concerned  with  many  different 
services  aLnd  products.  With  respect  to  any 
given  year  !£:<'.  may  also  reflect  only  partial 
paymen'_«   made   on  the  contracts 

I»or  purptMes  of  renegotiation,  profits  gen- 
erally ire  deflaed  and  determined  In  much 
the  saine  way  as  for  tax  purposes.  This  simi- 
larity is  aJso  reflected  m  that  provision  Is 
made  :n  renegotiation  for  a  6-year  loss  carry- 
forward, as  w«ll  as  the  offsetting  of  losses 
and  profits  on  different  contracts  within  the 
year 

The  Act  provides,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  In  determining 
whether  the  profits  are  excessive  is  to  give 
favorable  recognition  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
contractor  with  particular  regard  to  attain- 
ment of  quantity  and  quality  production, 
reduction  of  costs,  and  economy  The  Board 
must  also  consider  the  reasonableness  of 
costs  and  profits,  the  net  worth  (  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  amount  and  source  of 
public  and  private  capital  employed),  the 
extent  of  the  risk  assumed,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort,  and  the  character  of  the  business 
Thus.  In  effect,  the  Board  in  its  judgment 
must  consider  all  of  these  factors,  and  the 
producer,  where  these  factors  are  present  to 
the  greatest  extent  (e.g..  is  most  efficient  or 
m«ke  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort),  is  permitted  to  retain  more  profit 
than  the  producer  who  satisfies  these  factors 
to  a  leaser  extent. 

Various  types  of  contracts  are  excluded  from 
the  Act;  some  on  a  mandatory  and  others  on 
a  permissive  basis  The  mandatory  exemp- 
tions include  contracts  with  a  State,  local, 
or  foreign  government,  those  dealing  with 
certain  agricultural  commodities,  those  deal- 
ing with  minerals  and  related  products,  those 
with  certain  regulated  common  carriers  or 
public  utilities  and  those  for  standard  com- 
mercial articles  or  services. 

2.    TWO-TXA*    SmCNSION    OF   TKS   ACT 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  wlU  expire  as  of  June  30,  1971.  The 
committee  agrees  with  the  House  that  in 
view  of  existing  International  conditions,  the 
continuation  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  Is  In 
the  national  interest  The  renegotiation  proc- 
ess allows  an  after-the-fact  review  of  the 
profits  on  renegotlable  contracts  and  «ab- 
contracts  relating  to  the  national  deffeae 
and  space  efforts.  This  is  a  renegotiation  of 
a  contractor's  fiscal-year  aggregate  profits  on 
these  contracts,  thus.  It  is  completely  differ- 
ent from  price  adjustments  or  redetermlna- 
Uoos  with  respect  to  Individual  contracts 
The  renegotiation  process  therefore  provides 
a  further  check  on  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  (and  the  related  overall  profits  of  the 
contractor)  that  the  CJovemment  has  to  pay 


'  Contractors  with  renegotlable  sales  ex- 
ceeding the  •1,000,000  statutory  -aoor"  for  a 
fiscal  year  must  £Ue  a  report  with  the  Rene- 
gotation  Board,  "Renegotlable"  contracts  and 
subcontracts  are  thoee  with  the  following 
agencies:  the  Departments  of  Defense,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  the  General  Services 
Adzninlstratlon,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cot&inissloii. 


in   order   to   maintain   its   defense   oommit- 
ments. 

Modem  military  and  space  procurement 
Is  characterized  by  changing  technical  re- 
quirements and  lncTea«Uii{  complexity.  The 
nature  of  the  procurement  often  means  that 
there  la  a  lack  of  established  market  costs 
or  prices  to  guide  procurement  officers.  Ac- 
cordingly, negotiated  contracts  are  used  for 
the  bulk  of  the  dollar  amount  of  these  pro- 
curements This  includes  contracts  nego- 
tiated with  sole-source  suppliers  as  well  as 
contracts  negocuted  with  some  degree  of 
market  pwlce  competition  Negotiated  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  contracts  ac- 
counted for  88  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
Defense  Deptutment's  military  procurement 
In  fiscal  1970,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
the  increase  in  percentage  from  83  percent 
In  fiscal  1966  to  87  percent  in  fiscal  1967 
In  addiuon,  negotiated  NASA  contracts  rep- 
resented 99  percent  of  tjie  value  of  NASA's 
procurement  in  fiscal  1970  as  compared  to  91 
percent  in  fiscal  i»«i 

A  second  factor  which  Indicates  the  need 
to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  is  the  con- 
tinued high  level  of  defense-related  procure- 
ment during  1968-70.  Total  military  pro- 
curement rose  from  tOS  billion  In  fiscal  1966 
to  a  peak  of  •44  6  billion  in  fiscal  1967,  mlU- 
tary  procurement  then  declined  slightly  to 
•43.8  billion  In  fiscal  1968,  to  %a  bUUon  In 
fiscal  1969  and  to  (36  billion  in  fiscal  1970 
Although  the  military  procurement  level  has 
declined  somewhat  during  1968-70.  the  level 
of  overall  defense-related  procurement  la 
expected  to  remain  relatively  high  More- 
over. In  view  of  the  normal  timelag  between 
the  time  a  contract  is  awarded  and  the  time 
renegotiation  filings  are  made  with  respect 
to  the  contract  or  subcontract,  the  amounts 
from  military  procurement  awards  made  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict 
will  continue  to  be  reported  in  Renegotiation 
Board  fllines  during  the  next  3  years.  For 
example,  although  total  military  and  space 
procurement  has  declined  since  fiscal  1967, 
the  level  of  renegotlable  sales  filed  with  the 
Board  Increased  substantially  from  %AZ  1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal    1967  to  •48.5   billion  In  fiscal 

1969  and  ^48  bllUon  In  fiscal  1970.  The  time- 
lag  also  is  refiected  by  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  above  the  •I, 000,000  floor  flllngs 
received  by  the  Board— from  3.737  in  fiscal 
1967  to  5,030  in  fiscal  1969  and  5,085  in  fiscal 

1970  Furthermore,  the  level  of  excessive 
profit  determinations  made  by  the  Board 
has  risen  during  this  period— from  (16  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967  to  •31.4  million  in  fiscal 
1969  and  ^33  6  million  In  fiscal  1970. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
In  view  of  the  extent  of  our  defense  effort 
and  the  nature  of  much  of  defense  and  space- 
related  procurement,  the  Renegotiation  Act 
should  be  extended  for  a  3-year  period,  from 
June  30,  1971.  to  June  30.  1973  The  3-year 
extension  is  in  place  of  the  permanent  exten- 
sion recommended  by  the  administration 
The  nature  of  the  renegotiation  process  and 
Its  Inherent  reliance  on  human  Judgment 
are  factors  that  lead  the  committee  to  con- 
sider It  desirable  to  have  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  the  renegotiation  process 
The  3-year  extension  of  the  Act  wUl  give 
Congress  another  opportunity  to  review  the 
renegotiation  process  and  the  impact  of  the 
military  p«>ocurement  buildup  in  recent  years 
on  defense  and  space-related  profits 

In  connection  with  this  extension  of  the 
Aot,  the  committee  has  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  fiscal  year  renegotiaUon.  Although  re- 
negotiation Is  conducted  on  a  fiscal  year 
basts.  In  some  cases  events  occurring  In  other 
years  are  taken  into  account  to  Improve 
equity  For  example,  a  contractor  may  Incur 
high  startup  costs  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract and  as  a  result  realize  deficient  profits 
on  his  aggregate  renegoUable  bualneee  In  the 
early  years  of  the  contract.  His  profits  under 


the  contract,  however,  may  be  substanUally 
higher  in  a  later  year  and  the  aggregate  re- 
negotlable profits  m  that  year  may  be  ex- 
cessive If  considered  apart  from  the  early 
years'  startup  coeu,  but  quite  reasonable  in 
view  of  those  costs.  To  alleviate  inequlUes  In 
this  and  other  altuaUons.  the  RenegoUatlon 
Board  usee  a  variety  of  methods  to  adjust  the 
effect  of  flsoal  year  renegotiation: 

1.  By  special  accounting  agreement  with 
the  contractor,  the  Board  may  permit  pre- 
producuon  or  startup  coets  incurred  prior  to 
the  year  or  years  of  production  to  be  prorated 
over  the  period  of  production. 

2  By  special  accounting  agreement  with 
the  contractor,  the  Board  may  permit  a  con- 
tractor to  adopt  for  renegotiation  purposes 
the  completed  contract  method  of  account- 
ing for  certain  contracts  to  be  performed 
over  a  period  of  more  than  1  fiscal  year. 

3.  The  Board  may  permit  the  use  of  the 
periodic  estimate  method  of  aocounUng  em- 
ployed by  many  large  defense  contractors 
(notably  airframe  and  missile  manufactur- 
ers)  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

4.  The  Board  may  consider  research  and 
development  expenses  incurred  in  prior  yean 
when  these  expenses  relate  to  sales  in  the  fls. 
cal  year  under  review. 

5  The  Board  gives  oonalderatlon  to  evi- 
dence showing  risks  through  actual  realiza- 
tion of  losses  incurred  by  the  contractor  In 
performing  contracts  In  other  years  similar  to 
the  contracts  undergoing  renegotiation. 

8.  The  Board  gives  consideration  uJder  the 
risk  factor.  In  the  fiscal  year  under  review,  to 
the  possible  saturation  of  the  contractor's 
market  In  subsequent  years 

The  committee  agrees  that  methods  such 
as  these  should  be  utilized  to  eUmlnate  the 
Inequities  which  could  otherwise  follow  from 
conducting   renegotiation   on   a  strict    fiscal 
year  basis.  Moreover,  the  committee  beUeves 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  land  the  Court 
of  Claims  In  redetermination  oases)    should 
give  greater  emphasis  to  the  applicability  ol 
these  various  forms  of  relief.  In  addition,  the 
oommlttee   believes    that   consideration   also 
should  be  given  by  the  Board  (and  the  Court 
of  Claims)   to  certain  other  situations  where 
a  contractor  had  deficient  profits  on  renego- 
tlable sales  In  a   year  or  years  prior  to  that 
under  review.   Where   It   can   be  established 
that  deficient  profits  In  prior  years  resulted 
from  nonrecurring  costs  in  the  ear;y  stages 
of  production  which  relate  to  production  In 
the   year   under  review,    the   committee   be- 
lieves the  Board  (and  the  Court  of  Claims) 
should  take   this  Into  account  In  reviewing 
the  contractor's  renegotlable  business  In  th« 
year  under  review.   (This  Is  partlcularlly  re- 
lated to  the  statutory  factor  of  reasonable- 
ness of  costs  and  profits.)  Thus,  for  example, 
labor  costs  and  a  proper  portion   of  the  re- 
lated  overhead    may    be    high    In    the    early 
stages  of  producUon  because  of  (a)  excessive 
defective  work  resulting  from  Inexperienced 
labor,  (b)  idle  time  and  subnormal  produc- 
tion   occasioned    by    testing    and    ohanglng 
methods  of   production,  or    (c)    the   cost  o< 
training  employees.  There  may  also  be  high 
material  costs  due  to  abnormal  scrap  lossea 
Further,  there  may  be  instances  where  de- 
flclent  profits  resulted  In  prior  years  from  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  design  of  a  product  or 
of  special  tooUng.  in  the  planning  of  produc- 
tion  processes   and   layout,  or   In   the   rear- 
rangement  of  the  contractor's  plant,   when 
incurred  for  a  renegotlable  contract  or  con- 
tracts  Of  course.  In  evaluating  the  extent  to 
which  Items  such  as  these  should  be  Uken 
into  account  the  Board  (or  Court  of  Claims) 
Is  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  man- 
agement practices  followed 

Circumstances  such  as  those  set  forth  above 
which  can  be  present  under  a  long-term 
contract  can  also  be  equally  present  In  the 
case  of  a  series  of  two  or  more  short-term 
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successive  contracts  for  the  production  of  the 
same  or  similar  Items. 

Matters  such  as  those  discussed  above  may 
well  bear  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  con- 
tractor's profits  in  subsequent  years  and, 
where  they  do,  they  should  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  excessive  profits  for 
a  subsequent  year 

3.    INTBREST    RATES    UNDER    THE    RENEGOTIATION 
ACT 

Reasons  for  provision. — Under  present  law, 
a  contractor  who  disagrees  with  a  determina- 
tion of  excessive  profits  as  made  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  may  petition  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  for  a  review  of  the  Board's  findings.  In 
such  clrcumstancess,  the  Government  does 
not  at  that  time  collect  the  excessive  profits 
as  then  determined  if  the  contractor  (pur- 
suant to  sec.  108  of  the  act)  posts  a  bond 
which  assures  payment  of  any  excessive 
profits  as  ultimately  determined  by  the  Tax 
Court.  Under  existing  law.  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  accrues  on  these  unpaid  exces- 
sive profits  beginning  30  days  after  the 
Boards  determination  and  running  until 
these  excessive  profits  (or  any  lesser  exces- 
sive profits  as  determined  by  the  Tax  Court) 
are  repaid.  Interest  at  the  same  rate  also 
accrues  on  any  additional  excessive  profits 
determined  by  the  Tax  Court  from  the  date 
of  the  determination  until  the  time  of  the 
repayment.  Interest  at  the  same  rate  Is  also 
payable  on  excessive  profits  determined  pur- 
suant to  agreement  where  the  Board  extends 
the  lime  for  payment. 

In  any  of  the  situations  outlined  above  the 
contractor  has.  In  effect,  borrowed  funds 
from  the  Government  for  a  period  extending 
from  the  time  of  the  Board's  determination, 
or  the  Tax  Court's  redetermination,  to  the 
lime  when  any  excessive  profits  are  repaid. 
Not  to  charge  realistic  Interest  on  these  un- 
paid excessive  profits  tends  to  encourage  the 
filing  of  petitions  for  redetermination  with 
the  Tax  Court  merely  In  order  to  secure  low- 
interest-rate  "loans  '  from  the  Government. 

Although  a  bond  must  be  posted  upon  pe- 
titioning the  Tax  Court,  the  bond  may  rep- 
resent the  deposit  of  Interest-bearing  Treas- 
ury obligations  which  do  not  significantly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  "loan"  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  agrees  with  the 
House  that  the  contractor  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  these  "borrowed" 
funds  at  a  rate  which  is  reasonable  In  light 
of  the  prevailing  commercial  rates  of  In- 
terest for  borrowed  money.  Although  the 
present  statutory  rate  of  4  f>ercent  may  have 
been  reasonable  when  it  was  adopted,  it  Is 
unrealistic  In  view  of  presently  prevailing 
Interest  levels. 

In  the  reverse  situation.  If  excessive  profits 
as  determined  by  the  Board  are  repaid  and 
subsequently  the  court  determines  that  there 
were  no  excessive  profits  or  that  they  were 
less  than  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Board,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has.  in  effect,  borrowed  money  from 
the  contractor  for  a  period  extending  from 
the  time  of  the  repayment  of  the  erroneously 
determined  excessive  profits  to  the  time  of 
the  refund.  Under  existing  law,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  Is  paid  on  such  refunds. 
Here  too,  the  committee  agrees  with  the 
House  that  interest  should  be  paid  on  the 
refund  at  a  rate  which  is  reasonable  in  light 
of  prevailing  commercial  Interest  rates. 

Explanation  of  provision. — The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  used 
with  respect  to  excessive  profits  Is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1971,  and  for  each  6-month  period  there- 
after. He  Is  to  determine  the  rate  by  taking 
Into  consideration  current  rates  of  Interest 
on  new  private  commercial  loans  maturing 


approximately    5    years   In   the   future.    The 

prevailing  rates  are  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  Interest  charges  for  such  loans  for 
a  6-year  period  becAvise  5  years  approximates 
the  average  time  over  which  interest  payable 
on  excessive  profits  recovered  in  the  past  has 
been  paid. 

The  rate  of  Interest,  determined  in  the 
manner  provided  above,  for  any  psu-tlcular 
6-month  period  Is  to  apply  to  all  determina- 
tions of  excessive  prt>fits  and  to  all  overcol- 
lectlons  of  excessive  profit*,  on  which  Interest 
begins  to  run  In  the  period  In  question.  The 
Interest  rate  once  determined  In  this  man- 
ner with  respect  to  any  specific  excessive 
profits  determination  Is  to  continue  un- 
changed thereafter  with  resp)ect  to  those 
excessive  profits  If  subsequently  In  a  redeter- 
mination there  are  additional  excessive 
profits,  the  interest  rate  applicable  to  these 
additional  profits  Is  to  be  the  Interest  rate 
applicable  for  the  period  In  which  the  rede- 
termination occurs. 

Under  the  bill,  the  new  Interest  rate  pro- 
vision Is  to  apply  on  to  excessive  profits  de- 
terminations made  after  June  30,  1971,  and 
to  overcollectlons  made  after  that  date.  The 
present  4-percent  Interest  rate  Is  to  continue 
to  apply  to  situations  In  which  the  deter- 
mination of  excessive  profits  or  the  over- 
collection  was  made  prior  to  July  1.  1971. 

«.  TRANSFER  OP  JURISDICTION  OVER  RENEGOTIA- 
TION CASES  FROM  TAX  COtJKT  TO  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

Reasons  for  provision. — Under  present  law. 
In  thoee  cases  where  a  contractor  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  (or  on  related  subcon- 
tracts) does  not  agree  with  a  determination 
of  excessive  profits  made  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  he  may  petition  the  U,S.  Tax 
Court  for  a  redetermination.  In  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  Tax  Court  may  determine  an 
amount  of  excessive  profits  which  Is  less 
than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Board. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
for  several  reasons  it  Is  desirable  to  transfer 
the  Jurisdiction  over  redeterminations  of  ex- 
cessive profits  to  the  U-S.  Court  of  Claims. 
First,  the  subject  matter  of  renegotiation 
cases  Is  similar  to  matters  presently  being 
handled  In  the  Court  of  Claims — for  example, 
actions  brought  by  contractors  for  refunds  In 
cases  Involving  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Second,  the  procedures  normally  fol- 
lowed In  the  Court  of  Claims  are  believed  to 
be  better  suited  to  the  process  of  renegotia- 
tion than  those  which  generally  prevail  In  a 
Tax  Court  proceeding.  It  Is  not  unusual,  for 
example,  for  the  Court  of  Claims  to  handle 
cases  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  for  that  Court  (or  a  Court  of  Claims 
Commissioner)  to  conduct  a  lengthy  hearing 
Involving  a  large  volume  of  evidence  Both  of 
these  elements  customarily  exist  in  a  renego- 
tiation ctise.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Tax  Court 
Judge  often  has  a  calendar  of  cases  (predom- 
inantly tax  cases)  which  must  be  disposed  of 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  the  tech- 
nique needed  for  this  type  of  work  Is  not 
closely  related  to  the  procedures  required  In 
renegotiation  cases. 

Third,  the  workload  of  the  Tax  Court  re- 
cently has  been  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  with  the  result  that  a 
shifting  of  renegotiation  cases  to  the  latter 
should  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  evenlng-out  of  the  workload  of  the  two 
courts.  Finally,  It  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing that  both  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Tax  Court  believe  that  this  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  In  renegotiation  cases  is  appro- 
priate. 

Explanation  of  provision. — The  bill  pro- 
vides that  petitions  for  redeterminations  of 
excessive  profits  determined  by  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  are  to  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  that  the  Court  of  Claims 


Is  to  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  amount  of  excessive  profits  received  or 
accrued  by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
these  cases  The  Court  of  Claims  may  deter- 
mine that  the  amount  of  excessive  profits  is 
less  than,  equal  to.  or  greater  than  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Board 

As  in  the  case  of  the  present  proceeding 
before  the  Tax  Court,  the  proceeding  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  Is  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
proceeding  to  review  the  determination  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  but  Is  to  be  a  de  novo 
proceeding.  In  other  words,  in  excessive 
profits  redetermination  cases  there  is  to  be  a 
full  de  novo  court  trial  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
IS  to  be  subject  to  review  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  United  States  Code  for  the  review  of 
other  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims 

The  bill  provides  that  the  change  In  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  renegotiation  cases  is 
to  apply  with  respect  to  any  case  in  which 
the  time  for  ftllng  a  petition  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  an  order  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  expires  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  Any  petition  for  a  redeter- 
mination which  is  filed  with  the  Tax  Court 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  within  90  days  thereafter  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  If  filed  with  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  Is  to  be  transferred  from  the  Tax  Court 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  within  30  days  after 
the  petition  Is  filed  In  addition,  ail  cases 
arising  under  the  Renegctlatlon  Act  which 
are  pending  In  the  Tax  Court  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  are  to  be  transferred 
within  30  days  from  the  Tax  Court  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  except  where  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  determines  otherwnse  If 
he  finds  that  the  proceedings  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  the  case  can  be  more 
expeditiously  decided  by  the  Tax  Court  than 
the  Court  of  Claims,  he  can  direct  that  the 
case  be  retained  by  the  Tax  Court  Any  case 
remaining  with  the  Tax  Court  l)ecause  of 
the  application  of  this  rule  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  bill  or  any  case  on  appeal 
from  a  Judgment  of  the  T&x  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill  Is  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules  and  provisions  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  as  are  applied  under  pres- 
ent law. 

B.   Tax   Court    Amendments 

1.     RECALL     OF     RETIRED     JVDGES 

Since  1953.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (as 
part  of  the  Tax  Court  Judges  retirement 
provisions;  Public  Law  83-319,  67  Stat  482) 
has  authorized  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  to  recall  retired  Tax  Court  Judges  to 
perform  Judicial  duties  This  provision  <sec. 
7447(C)  of  the  1954  Code,  sec  1106(c)  of 
the  1939  Code  I  applies  to  any  Judge  "who 
Is  receiving  retired  pay  under  the  Tax  Court 
retirement  system  One  of  the  major  reasons 
advanced  for  Instituting  this  system  was  the 
need  to  'facUltate  the  handling  of  the  very 
heavy  workload  of  the  court."  (H  Rept  83- 
846,  p    4;   S    Rept    83-675,  p    4.) 

Frequently,  a  Judge  is  recalled  to  perform 
Judicial  duties  immediately  upon  his  retire- 
ment Ilecently.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  statute  might  technically  be  read  ic,  per- 
mit recall  of  a  judge  only  after  he  or  she  has 
actually  received  some  retired  p^y  T'he  oom- 
mlttee does  not  believe  that  the  "statute  and 
legislative  hlstor>'  would  supxport  such  a 
reading  .Vevertheless,  the  oommlttee  agrees 
with  the  House  that  it  is  app>roprlat€  to  re- 
move any  possible  ambiguity  currently  ex- 
isting In  the  statutory  language  bv  amend- 
ing section  7447(c)  to  provide  that  the  chief 
Judge  may  recall  a  Judge  who  has  elected  to 
receive  retired  pay,  whether  or  not  the  judge 
has  actually  received  any  retirement  pay  be- 
fore being  recalled. 

Since  this  amendment  is  merely  a  clarlfl- 
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cAtloQ  of  «xlstuig  l*w.  tba  bill  xoMXet  the 
amendment  effective  as  If  Included  tn  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  on  the  date 
of  Ita  enactment  and  provides  that  pro- 
visions having  the  same  effect  as  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  having  been  Included 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1839  effec- 
tive on  and  alter  August  7.  1953  (tbe  dkte 
of  enactment  of  Public  Law  83-219) . 

2.  STTmvivoBs'  mKtixrm 

Under  section  7448(m)  of  the  code,  a  Tax 
Co\trt  Judge's  survivors'  annuity  is  based 
on  the  average  annual  salary  received  by  the 
judge  for  his  Judicial  service  and  any  other 
prior  allowable  service  during  "the  last  5 
years  of  such  service  prior  to  his  death,  or 
prior  to  his  receiving  retired  pay,"  which- 
ever occurs  first  The  effect  of  this  provlalon 
la  to  freese  the  base  (or  computation  of  sur- 
vivors" annuities  at  the  time  that  a  retired 
Judge   first   receives   retired   pay 

A  Tax  Court  Judge  electing  survivors'  an- 
nuity coverage  must  deposit  In  the  survivors' 
annuity  fund  3  percent  of  his  retired  pay  (as 
well  as  3  percent  of  his  salary  before  retire- 
ment and  3  percent  of  his  compensation  (In 
lieu  of  retired  pay)  for  any  period  during 
which  he  is  on  recall  status:  see  sec  7448(c) ) . 
If  a  judge  s  compensation  or  retired  pvf  is 
increased  after  the  time  he  has  first  re- 
ceived retired  pay.  he  must  deposit  Into  the 
fund  3  percent  of  the  Increased  compensa- 
tion or  retired  pay 

The  comn:i;nee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
It  Is  InequitaOie  '-o  freeze  the  base  for  deter- 
mining benefits  ahile  requiring  the  Judge  to 
increase  his  contributions  to  the  fund.  To 
remove  this  Inequity,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  base  for  determining  benefits  may  take 
into  account  the  period  after  the  Judge 
has  first  received  retired  pay.  The  bill  amends 
section  7448(m)  to  provide  that  the  base 
of  the  survivors'  annuity  Is  to  be  computed 
on  the  period  of  5  consecutive  years  In  which 
a  Judge  receives  the  largest  amount  of  com- 
pensation (treating  retired  pay  as  compensa- 
tion for  these  purposes)  for  his  services.  The 
bill  also  clarifies  the  fact  that  (as  under  ex- 
isting law)  the  years  of  service  used  in  com- 
puting the  amount  or  the  survivor's  annuity 
includes  periods  during  which  a  judge  re- 
ceives retired  pay. 

The  change  made  by  this  amendment  Is 
to  apply  to  Tax  Court  Judges  dying  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

lU.  POSTS  OF  C.^RR-nNO  OUT  THE  BILL 
AND  EFFECT  ON  THE  REVENUES  OP 
THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  aS3(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the 
following  statement  is  made  relative  to  the 
costs  to  be  Incurred  In  carrying  out  this  bill 
and  the  efTect  on  the  revenues  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  estimates  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board's  administrative  expenses  m  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  the  Renegotiation 
Act  will  be  approximately  tS  million  a  year 
Accordingly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  a-year 
extension  of  the  act  provided  by  the  bill 
(which  In  effect  requires  new  cases  to  be  filed 
with  the  Board  for  an  additional  3  ;«an) 
will  result  In  additional  coats  of  tlO  million 
Because  the  cases  to  which  this  2-year  exten- 
sion applies  are  likely  to  be  processed  by  the 
Board  about  3  years  after  the  years  to  which 
the  cases  relate,  It  is  probable  that  this  ad- 
ditional 910  million  of  expense  will  t>e  In- 
curred in  the  period  from  2  to  3  years  beyond 
the  fiscal  year  1972 

On  the  other  hand,  based  on  experience  In 
recent  years,  the  committee  estimates  that 
the  2-year  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  provided  by  the  bill  will  reoult  in  ex- 
cessive profits  determinations  by  the  Rene- 
gouatlon  Board  In  cases  filed  with  the  Board 
during  the  2-year  period  of  from  »40  to  •70 
mllUon  In  total.  After  allowance  of  the  credit 


for  Federal  Income  taxes  previoualy  paid  on 
the  profits,  the  amount  actually  recovered 
by  the  Oovemment  will  be  approximately 
one-half  of  this  amount  or  from  (30  to  »36 
milUon  On  the  basis  of  the  current  trend  In 
commercial  Interest  rates,  the  committee 
estimates  the  change  made  by  the  bill  In 
the  Interest  rate  payable  on  excessive  profits 
(and  on  overcol lections  of  excessive  profits) 
when  fully  effective  will  restilt  in  a  net  reve- 
nue gain  of  approximately  »0  5  mllUon  for  a 
1-year  period.  The  committee  does  not  believe 
that  the  change  made  by  the  bill  regarding 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  renegotia- 
tion cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims  will  result 
in  additional  oosts  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  In  any  of  the  5  following  years.  The  Rene- 
gotiation Board  agrees  with  this  statement. 

The  conunittee  estimates  that  the  costs 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  In  the  5  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years  of  the  two  changes  made 
by  the  bill  regarding  Tax  Court  Judgee  (i.e., 
those  dealing  with  the  recall  of  retired  judges 
and  survivors'  benefits)  will  be  negligible 
rv  VOTE  OF  COMMITTEE  IN  REPORTING 
THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  133  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act.  as  amended,  the 
following  statement  Is  made  relative  to  the 
vote  of  the  committee  on  reporting  the  bill. 
This  bill  was  ordered  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee  without  a  roll  call  vote  and 
without  objection 


AMEKTDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

The  bill  (HJl.  8313;  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  In  order  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  temporary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  US  citizens  returned  from 
abroad  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

1  No.  92-246 ) .  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HM.  8313  U  to  extend  for 

2  years,  from  June  30.  1971,  to  June  30,  1973, 
the  provlaiona  of  section  113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
cxf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  re- 
turned from  foreign  countries  under  certain 
circumstances. 

GCKERAL    STATKMrNT 

It  is  estimate  that  more  than  a  million 
U.S.  citizens  and  their  dependents  live,  work. 
study,  and  travel  abroad.  These  people  are 
subject  to  the  same  hazards  as  Americans 
living  at  home,  including  illness,  loss  of  em- 
ployment, desertion,  and  family  breakup.  In 
the  event  that  these  U.S.  citizens  become 
public  charges  In  foreign  countries,  they  are 
subject  to  depwrtatlon. 

Section  1113  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorize*  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance to  dtlzer^  of  the  United  Statee  who 
are  without  reeourcee  and  who  are  Identified 
by  the  Department  of  Stat«  ae  having  re- 
turned or  having  been  brought  frotn  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States  becaiiae  they 
are  destitute,  or  HI.  or  because  of  war.  in- 
vasion, or  a  similar  crisis. 

Temporary  aaslstance,  financed  from  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  the  extent  needed,  includes 
financial  aaaistance,  reception,  care,  and 
transportation  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the 


individual's  final  destination.  The  program 
also  provides  for  help  in  planning  for  re- 
settlement, obtaining  and  ujsing  existing  re- 
souroee.   and   locating   friends  and   relatives. 

While  this  program  ha«  helped  only  a  rela- 
tively few  people,  the  help  has  been  vital  to 
the  Individuals  who  have  been  involved.  The 
Department  of  State  U  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  individuals  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  Statee.  but  it  ha«  no  authority  to 
provide  help  after  arrival  in  the  United 
States  Under  secUon  H13.  temporary  aaalst- 
ance  U  provided  only  after  in  Individual  re- 
turns to  the  United  Statee  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Depextment  of  Health  Edu- 
oaUon.  and  Welfare  by  the  Department  of 
State,  which  certifies  that  the  repatriate  Is  a 
clUaen  and  the  reason  for  his  return. 

Provisions  are  also  irvluded  In  the  pro- 
gram for  recepuon.  care,  and  temporary 
assistance  for  US,  citizens  evacuated  to  the 
United  Statee  in  the  event  of  an  Interna- 
tional crisis  The  range  of  available  aaeUtance 
and  ser^'lces,  the  requirement  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
operat4n«  methods  are  eesenUaily  the  sama 
as  those  listed  above.  Most  evacuees,  how- 
ever, need  only  reception  services  at  the  port 
of  entry,  temporary  care,  and  help  in  IcKattng 
friends  or  relatives.  Since  1961.  the  program 
has  assisted  US  citizens  repatriated  from  two 
countries  because  of  International  crises- 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Social  and  RehabllltaUon  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  reeponalble  for  the  administration 
of  this  program  and  arranges  for  the  facilities 
of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  to  be 
utilized  In  carrying  out  the  program.  These 
agencies  are  reimbursed  for  their  coeU. 

Section  1113  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961.  and 
ortginally  provided  for  an  expiration  date  of 
June  30.  1962.  This  date  has  been  extended 
by  Congress  several  times  and  was  last  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  91-41  to  June  30,  1971. 

EJTSCT     ON     THX    aTVXNTTXS     OF    THX     BIl-L     AlfH 
VOTB   or    THX    COMMrrTEX    IN    HEPOHTINO    TH? 

anx 

In  compliance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the 
following  statement  is  made  relative  to  the 
effect  on  the  revenues  oT  this  bill. 

The  number  of  cases  referred  by  the  State 
Department  has  varied  frnm  year  to  year, 
but  within  a  rather  limited  range  In  fiscal 
year  1968.  there  were  342  referrals:  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  440  referrals,  and  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  376  referrals  Appropriations  have  va- 
ried from  1104.048  in  fiscal  ve»r  1966  to  1250  - 
226  In  fiscal  year  1969  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  estimated  coat  for  fiscal  year  1971  is 
$206,000:  the  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  $225,000  The  committee  feels  that 
this  estimate  is  reasonable 

In  compliance  with  section  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  oT  1946.  as 
amended,  the  following  statement  Is  made 
relative  to  the  vote  by  the  committee  on  re- 
porting the  bill.  The  bUl  was  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee  without 
objection 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  AM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  this  is  purely 
a  precautionary  measure — that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  busmess  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.   MANSFIELD    Mr    President    aa 
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an  explanation  to  my  colleague,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, barring  something  unforeseen, 
bringing  up  the  recess  resolution  later 
in  the  afternoon  for  consideration  and 
disposal  The  first  request,  I  must  repeat, 
was  purely  precautionary.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  understand. 

(Subsequently,  the  Senate  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ from  today  until  Tuesday,  July 
6,  1971  at  12  o'clock  noon.) 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR B^-RD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TODAY  AND  FOR  WAIVER  OF  GER- 
MANENESS RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  morning  business  today, 
I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  45  min- 
utes, provided  there  is  no  unfinished  busi- 
ness or  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate; that  is.  if  a  conference  report  is  not 
up  for  action,  in  which  case,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  conference  report,  and  that  upon 
disposition  of  it,  I  then  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  conference 
report  today  the  Pastore  rule  of  ger- 
maneness operate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  Prp.=ident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  be  sure  what  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  means  Does  that 
mean  we  will  not  have  the  germaneness 
rule  remain  in  effect  all  day? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  During  each  conference 
report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  object. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  any  and  each 
conference  report  and  or  at  the  close 
of  my  speech  for  not  to  exceed  45  min- 
utes, the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  resumed 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Cal- 
endar as  of  now  is  as  clean  as  it  will  ever 
be.  It  is  almost  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  passible  to  take 
up  three  conference  reports  this  after- 
noon— Education,  Treasury-Post  Office, 
and  legislative  appropriations. 


It  Is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  a  week  from  today.  July  7,  we  will 
take  up  the  cancer  bill,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  are  interested.  It  is 
hoped,  with  a  fair  degree  of  optimism, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a 
time  agreement  on  that  measure  at  that 
time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
just  checked  with  the  House  and  they 
are  now  m  the  process  of  considering  the 
Education  Appropriation  conference  re- 
port and  they  thought  it  might  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  between  12  30  and  1 
o'clock. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine,  and  in 
accordance  v^^th  the  assurances  of  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  his  equally  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  undoubtedly  they 
will  both  be  prepared  at  that  time  to  go 
into  action. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  we  will. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
statement  to  make. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
HUGHES)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  last  week,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  held  field  hearings  in  ghetto 
areas  and  addiction  treatment  centers 
in  New  York  City  on  hard  drug  abuse  in 
our  country. 

Participating  with  me  in  conducting 
these  hearings  were  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  <Mr  jAvrrs>. 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams),  and  Perm- 
sylvania  'Mr.  Schweiker)  . 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  four  of  us 
when  I  say  we  were  profoundly  shaken 
and  moved  by  the  experience.  I  know  the 
deep  concern  that  Senator  jAvrrs,  a 
leader  for  years  in  the  fight  against 
chemical  addiction,  has  about  these 
problems  in  the  urban  areas  he  repre- 
sents, I  know  this  same  concern  is 
shared  by  Senator  Williams  and  Sena- 
tor Sch-weiker. 

In  parts  of  Harlem  and  South  Bronx 
where  we  conducted  our  investigations,  it 
was  as  if  the  area  had  been  bombed  out, 
destroyed,  but  still  strangely  not  deserted 
For  many  people  living  in  this  environ- 
ment including  children,  nothing  counts 
but  the  next  fix,  the  next  high  And 
walking  through  the  alleyways,  ankle- 
deep  in  garbage  and  refuse  where  the 
little  children  pla-.-,  you  can  only  won- 
der why  the  hard  drug  epidemic  is  not 
even  worse  than  it  is. 


The  eyes  of  the  people  who  live  In  this 
area,  where  hope  is  dead  and  the  fear  of 
violence  never  ends,  haunt  you.  "Why 
can  a  10-year  old  child  buy  heroin  at  a 
hamburger  stand  as  easily  as  he  can 
buy  chevting  gum?"  They  ask.  We  saw  it 
happen  We  had  no  answer. 

As  yellow  fever  and  malaria  begin  In 
the  swamps  and  the  jungle,  the  drug 
plague  began  m  these  slum  areas  And 
now  it  has  spread  to  the  suburbs,  the 
Fifth  Avenues,  the  exclusive  colleges,  and 
even  the  grammar  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial. 

Already  drug  abuse  is  epidemic,  partic- 
ularly in  the  slum  areas  where  it 
started.  One  can  only  conjecture  with 
horror  what  will  happen  if  75.000  vet- 
erans are  returned  to  our  society  drug- 
addicted  or  drug-dependent.  As  you 
know,  measures  are  being  considered  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  But  there 
is  no  assurance  that  these  measures  will 
succeed — or  that  the  Governments  role 
will  be  adequate,  realistic,  and  long- 
range,  as  it  must  be  for  any  chance  of 
success. 

And  if  discharged  soldiers,  burdened 
with  this  deadly  addicticm,  return  un- 
treated, unrehabilltated  to  the  streets 
where  they  live  throughout  America,  the 
plague  will  spread  like  forest  fire  across 
the  land.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  addict 
to  attr£u?t  others  to  join  him  in  his  habit. 
The  disease  is  terribly  contagious. 

If  we  who  live  elsewhere  in  America 
turn  our  backs  on  the  great  cities  in  this 
hour  of  dire  need,  when  they  are  fighting 
the  drug  epidemic  and  the  conditions 
that  breed  it  in  the  slum  areas,  we  will 
all  live  to  regret  it. 

And  as  the  blight  of  drug  abuse  spreads 
to  other  areas  of  the  coimtr>-,  as  it  is 
rapidly  doing,  we  will  see  that  the  people 
in  these  other  areas  must  look  to  the 
cities  for  guidance  in  methods  of  con- 
trolling addiction.  This  is  where  the  in- 
fection has  long  been  acute;  this  is 
where  the  experimentation  m  treatment 
and  control  has  been  going  on  under 
combat  conditions  for  years. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  the  bubonic 
plague  or  poho  or  tuberculosis,  we  would 
have  it  under  control  by  this  time  But 
we  are  dealing  not  with  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease, but  with  the  disease  of  chemical 
addiction  and  dependence,  toward  which 
we  have  a  strange,  moralistic  hangup 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dreadful  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us — and  frankly  the 
solution  IS  not  in  sight  Worse  yet.  there 
is  no  convincing  evidence  that  our  gov- 
ernment fully  understands  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crisis  or  is  willing  to  take  the 
massive  moves  necessary  to  control  it. 

In  working  to  develop  effective  meth- 
ods of  controlling  drug  abuse,  we  are 
moving  into  the  area  of  the  unknown,  ais 
has  been  the  case  with  cancer.  I  only 
know  that  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
a  hundredfold  and  never  stop  until  we 
have  found  solutions 

But  there  is  one  vast  area  of  chemical 
addiction  for  which  we  do  have  tested 
and  proven  methods  of  treatment  and 
control.  I  refer  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
control. 
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Earlier  this  week.  Dr  Robert  Camp- 
bell, a  New  York  peyciuatiist,  called  al- 
coholLsm  a  much  more  dangerous  ad- 
diction than  all  of  the  other  drug  ad- 
dictions put  together  ' 

Every  person  knowledgeable  In  the 
drug  field  knows  that  this  is  the  truth. 
Alcoholism  causes  more  deaths,  more 
human  misery,  costs  us  more  money,  and 
blights  the  Lives  oi  more  people  than  all 
of  the  other  forms  of  drug  abuse  com- 
bmed. 

Yet  It  is  treatable,  controllable.  We 
have  no  excuse  for  inaction. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  as 
to  which  is  the  "starter  drug."  Most  fre- 
quently the  urunformed  point  their  fin- 
gers at  tnarlhuana,  a  convenient  and 
Dopuiar  bogeyman. 

The  truth  of  the  .-nauer  is  that  if  there 
Is  a  starter  drug  which  leads  ultimate- 
ly to  hard  drug  addition — a  point  on 
which  there  is.  as  yet,  no  clear  answer — 
It  could  be  alcohol 

I  remember  the  case  history  of  one 
youth  from  a  wealthy  family  who  died 
at  IS  from  an  apparent  overdose  of 
drugs  He  had  gone  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  drugs  and  narcotics  School- 
mates tesuf^ed  that  his  favorlle  "high" 
was  sull  l-mm  alcohol,  but  he  had  gone 
to  other  substances  because  they  were 
more  easily  concealed  from  his  parents. 
A  recent  news  story  reveals  that  a 
number  of  young  people  who  have  been 
on  drags  are  now  tummg  to  cheap  wine. 
a  lethal  and  ea,3ily  available  drag,  long 
favored  by  the  derelicts  of  skid  row 

Alcohol  is  far  and  away  the  most  wide- 
ly abused  dangerous  drug  we  have.  For- 
tunately we  know  what  to  do  about  con- 
trolling it.  But  unfortunately,  we  are  not 
doing  It. 

Up  to  last  year,  there  was  no  compre- 
hensive Federal  law  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  launch  a  national  program 
of  alcoholism  control  on  a  realistic  scale. 
But  In  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congres^s  such  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  virtually  without  opposition 
by  the  House. 

It  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Nixon  on  New  Year's  Eve 

With  the  enactment  of  this  law.  Mr. 
President,  'Jie  hopes  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country,  who  have 
worked  with  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
In  their  communities  and  prayed  for 
help  and  leadership  In  controlling  it, 
went  up. 

But  as  the  days  went  by  In  1971  and 
these  people  awaited  the  Implernentatlon 
of  the  widely  hailed  new  law.  the  lights 
went  out. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  intention  ^f  effectively 
implementing  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abase  ar,d  .Aicohollsm  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970. 

As  a  consequence,  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  new  law.  so  dramatically 
enacted  by  the  last  session  of  Cmgrww 
because  of  the  extreme  urgenov  of  thf" 
national  problem  it  was  designed  to 
meet,  are  derailed  and  at  a  ^tAnd.-;:!!; 

Moreover,  the  administration  has  de- 
ceived the  Congress  and  th.e  people 
about  this  tragic  derailment  by  manip- 


ulating the  facts  and  figures  to  make  It 
appear  that  it  is  actually  making  a  se- 
rious effort  to  meet  the  sjrint  and  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

On  June  18,  the  distingxushed  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  'Mr  Ellendir;, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, received  the  following  letter 
from  John  G.  Veneman.  then  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

Dka<  Mb.  CHAnxAN:  Th&nk  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  a  In  which  you  request  our 
profeaslon&l  Judgment  on  how  much  money 
oould  be  effectively  used  to  implement  Public 
Law  91-616.  the  Cocxprehenslve  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  RehatrtUtatlon  Act  of  1070. 

The  1973  budget  does  not  propose  spe- 
cific funding  of  Public  Law  91-616.  although 
the  Administration's  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aloohoHsm  Is  clearly  reflected  by 
recent  budget  requests.  Plrst.  the  budget 
which  the  President  submitted  to  Congress 
in  January  proposes  to  double  current  sup- 
port for  the  prevention  and  control  of  al- 
coholism by  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health— from  114  million  In  1971  to  138 
million  In  1973. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  explain  a  little 
later  how  that  Is  a  deceptive  statement. 

Second,  the  President's  Health  Message  to 
the  Congress  on  February  18  provided  for  a 
fxirther  budget  add-on  of  $7  million  Thus. 
In  total,  we  are  proposing  an  Increase  of  150 
percent  in  funds  made  avsUable  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  this 
purpose  in   1973 

To  this  must  be  added  the  •34  million  in 
the  budget  for  the  Social  and  RehabUltatlon 
Service  that  is  concerned  with  alcoholism. 
These  funds  are  administered  in  the  form 
of  formuia  grants  to  States. 

Additionally  the  organization  of  the  new 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  authorized  by  Public  Law  91- 
618  has  been  approved  and  Its  Advisory 
CouncU  Is  being  appointed  Consequently, 
we  believe  we  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
meet  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  Congrsaa  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

We  do  believe  tills  169  mill  ion  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  budgeted  in  1973  for  alcoholism 
represents  what  can  be  "effectively  used" — 
given  the  context  of  many  other  needs.  In- 
cluding health,  for  available  Federal  re- 
sources. T^ese  Include,  for  example,  the 
development  and  redistribution  of  health 
manpower,  as  well  as  restructuring  our  sys- 
tems of  delivery  of  health  care. 

At  th«  same  time  you  should  b«  aware 
that  In  testimony  before  the  Seoate  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
Senator  Hughes  asked  for  a  "professional 
Judgment'  budget  for  alcoholism.  The  docu- 
ment was  prepared  by  Dr  Bertram  Brown. 
Director.  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  a  copy  Is  enclosed  However.  I 
must  point  out  that  this  represenu  costs 
without  regard  to  the  need  for  funding 
other  health  programs  within  limitad  fi- 
nancial  resources. 

Mr  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
Secretary  Veneman.  who  was  trying  to 
put  the  best  face  on  an  ugly  situation, 
that  letter  gives  a  totally  false  picture 
of  what  the  administration  has  done  re- 
garding the  Implementation  of  the  new 
law. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

The  administration  did  not  request 
supplemental  budget  for  1971.  They  did 


not  request  an  expanded  budget  for  1972 
for  Public  Law  91-616 

To  make  matters  worse,  they  are  cut- 
ting back  the  alcoholism  program  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — for 
which  the  Congress  required  mandatory 
funding  of  $10  million  in  1970  and  $15 
million  in  1971  from  the  $12  8  million  ac- 
tually funded  by  the  administration  In 
1971  to  $2  million  In  1972 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  la 
proposing  to  add  some  additional  funding 
to  the  old  Communltj'  Mental  Health 
Centers  program  in  1972. 

But  the  pretense  that  this  represents 
an  increase  of  15!)  percent  In  funds  is 
flagrantly  misleading 

If  one  looks  at  the  whole  picture  of 
earlier  established  alcoholism  programs 
and  the  new  programs  called  for  by  the 
new  law,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  this 
alleged  Increase  is  Illusory. 

In  fiscal  1971.  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  will  be  committing  $17.4 
million  and  OEO  wUl  be  committing  $12.8 
million  to  the  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  area — a  total  of  $30.2  miillon 
commitment. 

In  fiscal  1972,  NIMH  will  be  commit- 
ting $34.6  million  and  OEO  will  be  com- 
mitting $2  million  to  the  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  area — a  total  of 
$36  6  million. 

In  short,  the  administration  Is  pro- 
posing a  $6  million  increase  In  earlier 
established  alcoholism  programs.  But  U 
Is  proposing  nothing  to  fund  the  vital 
programs  authorized  by  the  new  law — 
$70  million  In  1971  and  $100  million  In 
1972. 

What  this  amounts  to,  Mr.  President 
Is  budgetary  veto  of  a  law  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Congress  and  signed 
in  apparent  good  faith  by  the  President. 
It  would  appear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  the  power  to  wield  the  axe — 
but  let  there  be  no  doubt  whose  finger- 
prints are  on  the  handle. 

The  "professional  Judgment"  budget, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Brown,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to 
which  Secretary  Veneman  referred  In  his 
letter,  called  for  appropriations  of  over 
$1  billion  to  meet  the  needs  of  realistic 
and  adequate  alcoholism  programs  over 
a  5-year  period  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Dr  Brown's  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cluding statement  is  this:  We  have  been 
misled  with  respect  to  the  Intent  of  try- 
ing to  fund  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
last  year.  The  hopes  of  the  American 
people  have  been  raised  to  an  optimum 
with  expectation  We  have  a  require- 
ment in  this  body  to  meet  the  absolute 
need  of  what  is  the  worst  drug  epidemic 
In  this  country,  of  the  most  vicious  dioig 
of  all.  which  Is  taking  the  heaviest  toll — 
alcoholism  In  America. 
ExKiarr  1 

ESTTMATSD    COVTB    OF   I>iPI.U<rtrrTNO    A    S- 
YEAR    NaTIONAI.    AlX»ROLtBM    PVOCRAM 

The  objectives  of  a  national  alcoholism 
program  Is  to  reduce  the  seriousness,  preva- 
lence and  Incidence  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
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problems  In  the  Nation  Becatise  of  a  long 
standing  neglect  and  unique  stigma  asso- 
ciated with  alcoholism  and  drinking  prob- 
lems, a  broad  based  comprehensive  effort  is 
needed.  Due  to  the  tremendous  overlap 
among  complicated  social,  psychological, 
physical  and  cultural  factors  associated  with 
the  nature  and  development  of  these  prob- 
lems, a  long  term  program  Is  necessary.  It 
Is  estimated  that  It  will  take  five  years  at 
the  proposed  level  of  investment  to  fully 
implement  and  derive  major  results  from  a 
national  alcoholism  program 

This  plan  has  been  develop>ed  within  the 
framev^ork  of  a  five-year  period  of  time  and 
includes  cost  estimates  which  are  based  upon 
full  progrsun  Implementation  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year.  The  implementation  of  a 
national  alcoholism  program  requires  a  strat- 
egy which  Includes  the  development  of  a 
series  of  program  components  to  be  coordi- 
nated and  Implemented  at  varying  rates.  The 
program  components  described  In  this  plan 
include : 

(a)  Prevention  and  education  for  respon- 
sible drinking. 

(b)  Rehabilitating  employed  alcoholics. 
Special  program  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

[C)  Comprehensive  services  for  all  alco- 
holics. 

(d)  Public  drunkenness  offenders, 

(e)  Alcoholism  among  Indians 

(f)  Reducing  automobile  accidents  (alco- 
hol-related) . 

For  each  of  the  selected  program  compw- 
nents  this  plan  Identifies  a  target  popula- 
tion, explains  program  methods,  predicts  the 
likelihood  of  succe^.  estimates  the  cost 
necessary  to  meet  program  components  ob- 
jectives, and  describes  the  benefits  of  imple- 
menting the  program  component.  In  some 
cases  there  are  also  estimates  of  the  timing 
with  which  the  program  component  can  be 
Implemented. 

Each  of  the  program  components  described 
In  this  plan  have  been  developed  within  two 
dimensions.  Specifically,  they  have  been 
planned  to  consider  varied  stages  of  alcohol 
abuse  or  Illness  and  they  are  designed  to  be 
directly  respyonslve  to  Identifiable  target 
populations  which  are  Involved  with  alcohol 
problems  or  alcoholism  It  Is  possible  that  any 
single  program  component  Included  In  this 
plan  could  be  achieved  more  rapidly  or  more 
slowly  depending  upon  the  Influence  of  fac- 
tors which  are  not  predictable  at   this  time 

Several  requirements  are  common  among 
each  of  the  program  components  the  need 
for  particular  kinds  of  training,  the  need  for 
research,  evaluation,  education  and  Informa- 
tion, and  the  necessary  availability  of  treat- 
ment services  The  mixture  of  these  several 
requirements,  however,  varies  among  the 
components. 

A      PREVENTION   AND  EDUCATION  rOR 
MSPONSIBLE   DBINKINC 

The  proposed  program  is  one  of  aggressive 
Federal  leadership  In  developmental  work 
aimed  toward  primary  prevention  of  alcohol 
problems. 

1.  Target:  The  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
the  80  million  adulu  who  currently  use  bev- 
erage alcohol,  and  an  additional  17  million 
young  people  (ages  14-18)  who  also  experi- 
ment with  alcohol. 

2  Method  The  major  thrust  of  this  activ- 
ity Is  aimed  at  modifying  cultural  and  peer 
attitudes  which  may  control  that  Ijehavlor 
termed  intoxication  The  focus  does  not  re- 
late to  drinking  per  se  but  rather  to  the 
commonly  held  acceptance  of  the  soctal- 
behavloral  sute  of  intoxication.  Methods  can 
be  designed  to  create  social  sanctions  and 
peer  pressures  which  preclude  Intoxication 
as  an  acceptable  form  of  behavior  TTie  theme 
Is  one  of  responsibility  as  it  pertains  to 
drinking  habits.  This  theme  must  be  devel- 


oped to  distinguish  responsible  from  irre- 
sponsible drinking  behavior.  Specifically,  the 
methods  will  include: 

(a)  development  of  educational  material 
for  mass  media  use  at  local.  State  and  na- 
tional levels: 

(b)  Federal  support  of  State  and  local 
public  agencies  for  purposes  of  conducting 
community  education  programs: 

(c)  Federal  leadership  In  the  development, 
stimulation  and  coordination  of  educational 
activities  by  a  variety  of  national  organiza- 
tions: 

(d)  a  high  priority  program  of  research  In 
several  areas :  the  etiology  of  alcoholism 
I  biomedical  and  psychological),  ways  of 
changing  attitudes  and  behavior  related  to 
alcohol  abuse,  factors  involved  in  Identify- 
ing oneself  as  In  need  for  an  alcohol  abuse 
problem: 

(e)  support  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals who  can  provide  appropriate  con- 
sultation to  community  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  public  school  system: 

(f)  Federal  leadership  In  seeking  changes 
In:  alcohol  advertising  campaigns  (e.g.. 
modification  of  advertising  regulations  so 
that  advertising  can  do  more  to  emphasize 
resp>onslble  drinking) : 

(g)  taxation  (e.g.  lowering  the  Federal 
proof  minimum  [lennltted  for  products 
labeled  "whiskey"  and     gin"): 

(h)  retail  licensing  and  conditions  of  sale 
(e.g.,  local  groufjs  in  newly  developing  areas 
are  allowed  to  establish  model  neighborhood 
taverns  as  part  of  broader  leisure  facilities) 

3.  Chance  of  success  Our  national  expe- 
rience suggests  that  pro^itbifton  as  an  ap- 
proach to  primary  prevention  has  no  chance 
of  success  The  attitudes  of  responsible 
drinking  behavior  are  identified  and  associ- 
ated with  a  low  incidence  of  alcoholism  By 
the  use  of  Innovative  educational  activities 
based  on  this  knowledge,  the  program  will 
have  a  high  chance  of  success 

4.  Costs:  It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum 
five-year  cost  for  such  a  nationwide  program 
of  attacking  the  pre-abuse  F>opulatlon  wUl 
t)e  »5I  6  million  which  will  t>e  devoted  to  re- 
search and  evaluation,  training,  curricula  de- 
velopment and  educational  materials,  and 
op>eratlng  costs  for  program  personnel 

5  Benefits :  Even  a  small  success  rate  in 
the  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse  would  have  a 
significant  economic  saving  when  applied 
against  the  estimated  $15  billion  annual  cost 
of  alcohol  abuse 

6  Time  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  such  a 
program  could  begin  immediately  with  grad- 
ual Increasing  payoff  and  with  significant 
K-ains  within  five  years 

B      REHABILrrATINC    THE    EMPLOTED    A1.COHOL1C 

The  proposed  program  Is  one  of  Federal 
leadership,  stimulation,  and  evaluation  of  In- 
dustry-based Interventions  Ln  the  population 
of  employed  alcoholics. 

1.  Target  The  6.5  million  employed  alco- 
holics in  the  Nation's  work  force. 

2.  Method: 

(a)  Industry-based  education  camalgn, 

(b)  training  of  supervisory  personnel. 

(c)  Identification  of  employees  with  alco- 
hol problems. 

(d)  referral  of  those  employees  to  treat- 
ment services 

3.  Chances  of  success  There  is  high  re- 
ceptivity to  such  a  program  on  the  part  of 
many  industries  Based  on  the  experience  of 
those  industries  who  have  established  such 
a  program,  more  than  50 <>  of  the  employed 
alcoholics  can  be  rehabUltated  In  this  fash- 
ion. 

4  Costs:  A  five-year  national  program  re- 
quires a  budget  of  »18.8  million,  including 
funds  for  personnel,  travel  and  educational 
activities  and  materials,  research  Includ- 
ing cross -Industry  evaluation  projects  and 
grants    to   support   the    training    of   profes- 


sionals  who   can    provide   appropriate   con- 
sultation to  Industry 

5.  Benefits  The  HEW  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  State,  local  government  and  in- 
dustrial participation  would  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  the  »10  billion  annual  loss  of 
productivity  (ZSTr  of  the  salary  of  each  alco- 
holic). 

6.  Time :  The  national  program  could  begin 
immediately  and  would  probably  take  a  min- 
imum of  five  years  to  cover  most  of  the  major 
industries  in  the  country  Obviously,  this  na- 
tional program  would  be  dependent  up>on  the 
development  of  some  comprehensive  service 
system  as  those  described  under  C  below 

A  government-wide  program  for  Federal 
civUlan  employees  would  not  be  solely  ad- 
ministered by  any  single  agency  Consulta- 
tion for  program  development  and  other  sup- 
port would  be  provided  through  the  Natloiial 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
In  addition,  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  is  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  pilot  alcoholism  program  for 
Federal  civilian  employees  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  The 
cost  of  a  government-wide  program  would  be 
shared  by  a  numljer  of  agencies  responsible 
for  Federal  civilian  employees 

1.  Target:  The  (approximately)  200.000 
Federal  civilian  employees  who  suffer  from 
alcoholism 

2  Method:  Federal  agency-based  campaign, 
same  steps  as  outlined  for  the  national  pro- 
gram option. 

3.  Chance  of  success:  A  minimum  of  50% 
of  the  employed  alcoholics  wotUd  be  rehabU- 
ltated. 

4.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  for  Federal  civUian  employees  would 
be  approximately  »15  mUlion  annually  ThU 
plan  calls  for  a  gradual  progression  to  thai 
level  of  expenditure  over  a  five-year  period. 
The  program  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
would  cost  approximately  $38.5  million  over 
a  five-year  period  without  paying  for  ail 
treatment  services — 80 '>^  of  these  employees 
have  health  insurance  which  will  cover  some 
or  all  the  treatment  cost 

5.  Benefits :  The  benefit  figures  for  the  Fed- 
eral program  are  projected  to  be — a  savings 
of  11.25  billion  over  five  years,  or  for  tl 
spent,  117  saved 

6  Time  The  pilot  program  for  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  wUl  be  in  operation  soon  The  full 
implementation  of  a  government-wide  pro- 
gram cannot  be  accurately  predicted  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  estimated  that  It  can  t)e  ftilly 
operational  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

C.  COMPREHENSrVE  SERVICE  FOB  Al-L   Al/~OHOLIC8 

Involves  1 1  i  Intercepting  alcoholism  bj 
dealing  with  individuals  already  known  to 
community  agencies  for  other  problems,  and 
(2)  responding  to  the  needs  of  self-iden- 
tified alcoholics 

1  Target : 

A  Most  of  the  alcoholics,  though  they  do 
not  acknowledge  their  alcoholism,  are  al- 
ready in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  the 
major  helping  agencies,  such  as  welfare  agen- 
cies, general  hospitals,  mental  iiospltals, 
community  mental  l>ealth  centers,  and  fam- 
ily service  agencies; 

i  Thirty  percent  of  those  admitted  to 
tulierculosls  sanltor'.ums  suJIer  from  al- 
coholism. 

2  Estimates  indicate  that  aloobollsm  Is  In- 
volved In  10%  to  25<v  of  welfare  cases 

3.  In  studies  of  patients  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals after  attempted  suicide,  percentage 
of  alcoholics  ranged  from  11 '~.  to  23  "^r-  In  a 
study  of  completed  suicides.  31%  were  found 
to  be  alcoholics 

4  A  study  in  Meiryland  found  that  26.4% 
of  males  admitted  to  psychiatric  outpatient 
facilities    were   excessive   drinkers,    although 
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mar*  thAn  b*lf  of  tb«ae  p«raoQ«  received 
diagnosis    otber    ttutn    •icoboliam. 

S  nv«  peroant  to  10%  of  aU  «lootu>Uoa 
voluntarily  Mek  c*r«  for  tbatr  alcohol  prob- 
lems. Meet  of  tbaae  currently  enter  th« 
tra*unent  syst«m  In  tbe  late  stage  of  tbelr 
Ulneu 

a   U»tbo<l3 

A  OenenU — Develop  oomprab«n«lv«.  co- 
ord: r^ted  '.reatoaent  D«twork  Uioorporaced 
Into  etistmg  faculties,  centered  around  care- 
^ving  lojtuutiona  with  w&ich  alcoboUca 
oome  into  ooniaot  general  bospltala.  mealal 
boapltals,  community  mentAl  health  oeaten. 
and  welfare  a^ncles.  All  such  programs  muot 
be  communiity-baaed  aixd  should  prortde  a 
comprehensive  range  of  serrlces,  including 
emergency,  inpatient,  outpatleat.  Intermedi- 
ate care  services  and  coosulnatlon  and  educa- 
tion. Identification  and  referral  services 
should  be  part  of  all  of  the  above  Mecha- 
niams  for  ensuring  oontlnulty  of  care  are 
required. 

B  Training  programs  for  all  heal'th  aod 
care-glving  personnel : 

1  Training  in  professional  schools  and  on 
the  job 

2.  Training  for  nonprofessionals  and 
volunteers. 

3.  Training  pereonnel  Ln  roles  of  client  ad- 
vocate and  alcoholism  coordinator 

a.  Alcoholism  coordinator  at  case  level — 
a  facUKator  or  advocate  for  client. 

b  Agency  or  community  aloohollam  con- 
sultant, coordinator  and  advocate  (.program 
level  I 

c.  Research  on  the  development,  appli- 
cation and  evaluation  of  treatment  meth- 
ods. 

4.  Ooverage  for  alcoholism  under  health 
insurance  policies 

e.  Hospitals  and  other  care-glvlng  inatl- 
tutlons  should  accept  alcoholics  on  same 
basis  as  all  other  patients. 

f.  All  State  health,  mental  health,  wel- 
fare and  rehabilitation  plans  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  include  at- 
tention   to  problems  of   alcoholism. 

3  Chance  of  success  Fifty  percent  of  re- 
habilitating alcoholics  who  come  Into  con- 
tact with  health  and  care-glving  agencies 
under  new  comprehensive,  coordinated  sys- 
tem. 

4.  Coats  lilMH  working  in  Ualeon  with  SBS. 
S8A.  MSA  to  encourage  them  to  provide  for 
alcoholics  In  their  own  planning  activities. 
Including  review  of  State  plana.  However, 
the  KIMH  would  be  the  primary  service 
agency  and.  therefore,  greatly  increased  staff 
and  budget  needed  to  develop  and  augment 
comprehensive  Mrvlces  for  alcoholics  In  all 
care-g:v',n((  agrncies.  In  our  Judgment,  ap- 
proxlmateiy  1753  mlUlon  would  be  necessary 
over  a  Sve-year  period  to  fully  Implement  a 
comprehensive  service  program  Costs  would 
be  broken  down  Into  the  following  categories, 
comprehensive  services,  resevch,  training 
and  staff 

5  Benefits  Fifty  percent  to  sixty  i>ercent 
of  a;:  aicohoiics  could  become  Involved  in 
ueaiment  i  approximately  9  million).  An 
estimated  60%  of  those  (3^  mlllloc)  would 
be  rehabilitated. 

8.  Time  Tfce  national  program  would 
probably  take  a  minimum  of  five  years  to 
initiate  cover»*[f  for  the  target  population. 
This  component  could  be  Implemented  more 
rapidly  by  achieving  full  Federal  participa- 
tion during  the  fourth  year 

D      THX    PXTKLIC    DaUNKKNVISS    OITSTrDCa 

1    Target 

A.  Approilaiaiely  five  percent  of  all  al- 
coholics at  the  Skid  Row  ■  description.  This 
population,  while  constituting  a  smaU  mi- 
nority of  the  alcoholic  papulation,  accounts 
for  40%  of  all  arrests,  excluding  trafflc  vio- 
lations. Currently,  most  of  this  population  Is 
bandied    within    the    criminal    Justice    tys- 


tem.  which  most  authorities  agree  has  been 
both  ineffective  and  inhumane 

B,  This  population  of  aloohollcs  requires 
oomprehenatve  services — for  shelter,  food, 
transportation,  emergency  medical  servlcea, 
and  services  for  chronic  and  severe  medical 
probieoM. 

X  Methods 

A.  Treat  public  Intoxlcaitlon  as  medloal- 
soclal  rather  than  legal -criminal  proUem. 

B  Outreach  system  to  draw  this  popula- 
tion ol  alcoholics  into  treatment  system. 

C  This  p>opulatioa  can  be  handled  within 
the  comprehensive  treatment  program  out- 
lined in  alternative  C,  but  with  special  pro- 
gram elemenu  and  needs  shelter,  food, 
Cransportatlofi,  detoxlflcatlon.  medical  care, 
frequently  long-range  aftercare,  special  co- 
operative case  finding  and  court  referral  pro- 
ceedings. 

D.  Special  training  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
persoonal  who  will  be  dealing  with  this 
target  population  Even  if  public  lnt»xloa- 
tlon  Is  taken  out  of  the  crlnilnai  system  po- 
lice might  stlU  be  used  for  transportatloQ 
and  referral  needs  Such  police  need  to  be 
speclaUy  trained  U  the  program  la  to  be  suc- 
ceesful 

Z  Research  Is  neceaaary  to  evaluate  pro- 
gnuns. 

3  Chance  of  suoceas:  Although  research 
has  not  yet  established  the  long-term  poesl- 
blUtles  of  rebabUltatlon  for  this  population, 
short-term  studies  have  shown  that  these 
men  can  be  succeaafiUly  recruited  into  re- 
habilitation programs.  For  example,  a  few 
States  such  ■«  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Hawaii  have  already  changed  their 
laws  and  now  treat  pubilo  intoxication  with- 
in the  health  rather  than  the  crimlimJ  sys- 
tem which  seems  to  be  effective 

4  Ooeta  Most  of  bis  needs  could  be  han- 
dled by  the  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
gram outlined  in  C  above  Special  outreach 
programs,  research  aiMl  de^Kmsitration  pro- 
grams, and  tiKlnlng  for  poHcemen  and  spe- 
cial outreach  p«i«onnel  require  an  additional 
five-year  coat  at  •85.4  million.  The  National 
IneUtute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
NIMH,  will  assume  a  major  role  In  encourag- 
ing conunxinltles  to  develop  comprehensive 
services  for  the  chronic  offender  population. 
Cloae  ooUaboratlon  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  (LCAAi  In  seeking  alternatives  to 
the  current  Ineffective  system  of  ooplng  with 
chronic  public  drunkenness  Is  necessary 

A.  More  than  1100  million  per  year  la  cur- 
rently spent  In  the  arrest  and  Incarceration 
of  the  public  drunkenness  offender,  and  a 
large  amount  Is  also  spent  In  health  and 
welfare  services  consumed  by  this  population 
While  It  would  be  expensive  to  rehabilitate 
this  population,  the  expense  would  be  less 
than  the  current  costs  In  addition,  treat- 
ment In  the  health  system  has  a  substantial 
chance  of  sucoeas  i  at  least  1  out  of  4) .  while 
'treatment"  in  the  criminal  system  has  been 
proven  to  be  largely  unsuccessful 

B  The  many  hours  spent  In  the  arreet 
and  court  procedures  would  \m  eliminated, 
thus  allowing  the  police  time  to  deal  with 
more  serious  criminal   problems 

0  Time:  It  Is  estimated  that  it  would  take 
five  years  to  implement  and  see  major  gains 
In  this  program  component  The  effectiveness 
of  the  program  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
and  effectiveness  with  which  the  Judicial 
and  law  enforoement  syetems  can  collaborate 
with  this  program 


E    AIXrOHOLISM  AMONG  INDIANS 

I  Target  The  Ir>dlan  population  (875,000 
Indiaag  and  .V.&»kan  Natlvw  in  the  50  States) 
adversely  affected  by  dr.nX; ng  problenvs  An 
Indian  Health  Service  T"ajU  P-.rce  on  Aloo- 
hollam in  December  I*'3«  .<tat«l  that  "the 
majority  of  suicides  mvu-dern  accidental 
deaths  and  Injuries  are  associated  with  ex- 
oestive   drinking  as   are   many  cases   at  in- 


fection, sclerosis,  and  malnutrition.  By  far. 
the  majority  of  arreete,  fines,  and  Imprison- 
ments  are   the   result   of   drinking    (78%)" 

3.  Method 

A.  Cofnprehenslve  education,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  should  be  de- 
veloped within  Indian  tribal  or  cultural 
groups. 

B  Special  programs  developed  within 
schools,  especially  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs txsardlng  schools  where  the  student  body 
is  all  Indian 

C  Programs  developed  emphasizing  out- 
reach and  enabler  efforts. 

D  Federal  investment  In  research,  demon- 
stration, training,  and  evaluation  projects 
to  fill  the  existing  large  gap  In  knowledge 

3.  Chance  of  succeae  Alcohol  problems  are 
Intimately  tied  to  the  Indians'  current  prob- 
lems of  employment,  health,  and  housing. 
Success  In  the  alcoholism  effort  win  be  based 
on  the  determination  with  which  these  other 
problems  are  slmultanenualy  handled 

4.  Ooata:  FiMlpra;  prtj^ranw  t'>r  aJcnhol 
abuse  among  Indians  crver  a  five- year  period 
would  cost  •38  3  million,  for  services,  re- 
search, manpower  and  training,  and  plan- 
nlng 

8  Benefits  Cost  benefits  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated  at  this  Urn?  Ttiey  should, 
however,  be  commensurate  with  ooet  bene- 
fits eatimated  for  the  general  aloohollc  pop- 
ulation of  the  Nation 

8  Time  Apprnxlmately  five  yeejs  would 
be  required  to  eetaWtah  comprehensive  al- 
cohol programs  for  all  the  American  Indian 
groups  The  Ume  required  to  see  the  effecllve- 
neoB  of  thoae  programa  will  depend  upon  the 
speed  with  which  the  Nation  can  effectively 
m^ltlgate  the  consequences  of  other  problems 
which  are  sxiffered  by  Indian  people. 

r     aXDUCING   AUTOMOBILX   ACCIDXNTB 

1.  Target:    The   population   who   annually 
account  for  about  38,000  deaths.  500,000  dis- 
ability Injuries,  and  another  several  hundred 
thousand  traffic  arrests 
3    Methods 

A.  Identify  those  individuals  whose 
8lv«  drinking  creates  a  high  accident 
T^xls  would  Involve  an  educational  program 
for  police  and  social  agencies  In  Identification 
and  referral  techniques  for  the  problem 
drinker  Referral  would  b«  mainly  to  medical 
and  social  treatment  services,  but  it  would 
also  Involve  driver  education  and  Judicious 
use  of  legal  prohibitions,  the  latter  particu- 
larly for  those  Individuals  who  refuse  treat- 
ment. (Suspension  of  drinking  drivers'  li- 
censes do  not  substantially  keep  the  alcoholic 
driver  off  the  road,  though  this  sanction  may 
be  effective  with  social  drinkers  ) 

B  Environmental  manipulations  such  as 
placing  drinking  establishments  In  locations 
where  automobiles  would  not  t>e  used. 

C  Instruments  such  as  devices  In  drinking 
establishments  to  test  breath  alcohol  con- 
tent and  devices  In  automobiles  preventing 
op>eratlon  by  intoxicated  person,  are  being 
evaluated. 

D  Education  and  re-education  programs 
such  as  a  national  program  on  responsible 
use  of  alcohol  aimed  primarily  at  future  gen- 
erations as  In  Alternative  A,  a  shift  from  cur- 
rent slogans  such  as,  "If  you  drink,  don't 
drive."  which  may  be  Ineffective  for  the  prob- 
lem drinker,  to  slogans  providing  concrete 
alternatives,  such  as  ''If  you  drink,  take  a  cab 
or  ge^  a  friend  to  drive" 

3  Chance  of  success  With  Intensive  ef- 
forts to  involve  the  problem  drinker  In  treat- 
ment, reasonable  estimates  would  be  that 
50%  of  those  treated  »ouId  be  rehabilitated 
It  Is  Impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  environmental  manip- 
ulations and  Instrumentation. 

4.  Costs  Because  there  Is  a  tremendous 
overlap  between  the  target  populations  In- 
volved, the  coats  of  this  program  would  be 
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taken  care  of  under  B  (Rehabilitating  the 
Employed  AlcoholU: )  and  C  ( Comprehensive 
Servlcea  for  All  Alcoholics) 

5.  Benefits  Roughly  40%  of  the  following 
would  be  saved  38,000  lives  500,000  disabili- 
ties, and  more  than  •!  billion  In  property 
damage,  insurance  coats  and  medical  services 
Currently,  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  and 
the  NIMH  are  entering  Into  a  Joint  venture 
of  an  IdentlflcaUon,  decision  and  action  pro- 
gram regardtiig  the  focusing  on  and  treat- 
ment of  problem  drinkers  Over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  over  HOCOOCOOO  (mainly  Depart- 
ment of  TYanaportatlon  funds)  wll!  be  spent 
In  demonstration  projects  In  the  Natloo's 
large  cities  In  order  for  the  pilot  program  to 
be  optimally  successful,  a  five-year  budget 
lt)tallng  approximately  $106  mlUlon  to  cover 
Costs  of  IdentlflcaUon  and  referral  of  this 
population,  as  well  as  necessary  staff  to 
ft."h:eve  adequate  liaison,  would  be  adequate 
These  projects,  plus  a  pooling  of  present  and 
future  restiurces  and  Information  by  lx)th 
agencies  should  rapidly  provide  accurate 
data  regarding  further  costs,  benefits,  legis- 
lation needed,  etc 

6  Time  Intensive  efforts  could  be  initi- 
ated rapidly 

BITMMAST 

Because  of  the  long  term  neglect  and  stig- 
ma associated  with  the  alcoholism  and 
drinking  problems,  a  broad  based  comprehen- 
sive effort  Is  Clearly  needed  A  combination 
of  program  components  is  required  because 
of  the  tremendous  overlap  among  the  com- 
plicated social,  psychological,  physical  and 
cultural  factors  involved  with  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  problems  To  only  deal  with  one  fac- 
tor at  the  experise  of  others  would  Introduce 
negative  reinforcement  to  perpetuate  the 
problem  A  treatment  program  without  pre- 
vention, for  example,  would  be  a  holding  ' 
action  only  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  this 
chronic  health  problem  to  be  controlled  sole- 
ly by  treating  Its  casualties  Identification 
programs,  either  among  employees  or  drivers 
with  alcohol  problems,  are  equally  Incom- 
plete without  treatment  resources  to  deal 
with  problem  drinkers  once  they  have  been 
Identified  Conversely,  the  creation  of  Inten- 
sive treatment  programs  must  be  coupled 
with  an  emphasis  on  early  Identification  of 
people  with  drinking  problems  to  assure  that 
the  treatment  network  will  include  those 
people  most  likely  to  receive  maximal  bene- 
fits from  treatment 

Alcohol  problems  have  a  contagious  na- 
ture and.  unless  a  comprehensive  attack  Is 
developed,  the  Incidence  of  new  problenis 
win  continue  to  accelerate  Only  through  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive,  multlfac- 
eted  national  program  can  significant  prog- 
ress be  made 

Where  cost  benefits  have  been  provided  In 
this  document,  they  are  Independent  of 
other  cost-benefit  estimates  The  success  of 
some  programs  depends  upon  the  Implemen- 
tation of  others  F>rogram  components  A  and 
C  are  core  programs  and  all  other  program 
comp>onents  are  very  heavily  dependent  up)on 
the  Implementation  of  these  core  programs 
This  plan  emphasizes  the  near  term  (two 
years )  importance  of  the  program  component 
to  develop  comprehensive  services  for  all  al- 
coholics A  gradual  change  In  emphasis  oc- 
curs so  that  lonRer  term  (five  years i  empha- 
sis Is  placed  upon  program  component  A 
(Prevention  and  Education  for  Responsible 
Drinking) 

This  budget,  based  upon  professional  Judg- 
ments, relate  to  the  scope  and  seriousness  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  in  this  Nation 
It  does  not.  however,  relate  to  national  prt- 
orttles  Furthermore,  these  Judgments  do  not 
Include  an  appraisal  of  the  time  at  which 
such  a  five-year  program  can  be  initiated. 
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tducjlion Z,M5  4,090  9,105  16,160  »,  175  51.500 

tmployedilcoholjct 1,900  2,900  4,000  4,600  5,400  18,  »00 

Comp^e^enll»e  t/eitmenU 57.KO  104. 250  162,125  196,775  231,500  752.510 

PubiK  offender 5,600  11,290  16,800  23,800  28,000  85.400 

(n<ji«n»         3,060  4,590  6,120  6, 8S5  7,650  2>.  305 

Hijn.i,M««ty 7,000  14,000  21,000  28,000  35,000  105,000 

TotsI 77.465  141,030  219,150  251,020  327,725  1,041,590 

Govtrnmtnt  tmployssi  ■ iloO  fOOO  TSOO  11.500  15,000  51oJ 

'  Cost  for  totst  tivllUn  Fsder «l  eovsmment  procrwn;  costs  will  be  ihsred  by  Jjsnciw  invohfsd  wWi  pror»fn  consultstion  provHJil 
by  MIAAA  »tlH. 
>  (500,000  wMI  tx  UMd  lo(  «  DHEW  pilot  profrwn. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS— RBCOGNI- 
TION  OP  SENATORS 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  niinots  iMr.  Percy) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 

Mr  PETICY  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  accommodate  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  Important  luncheon 
engagements,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes  and  then  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  15  minutes;  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  remarks,  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  my  time — 
namely.  12  minutes 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — I  will 
not  object — I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  accommodating  our  col- 
leagues I  merely  state  that  this  does  not 
upset  or  change  the  overall  program, 
timewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PERCY  COMMENDS  PRES- 
IDENT NIXON  ON  TURKISH  NAR- 
COTIC  AGREEMENT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
express  deep  .satisfaction  over  President 
Nixon's  announcement  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  a  NATO  ally,  has  agreed 
to  limit  the  growth  of  popples  in  four 
Provinces  this  year  and  to  halt  poppy 
plantmg  in  1972 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  create  a  Special  Action 
OCBce  for  Drtig  Abuse  Prevention  In  the 
White  House  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
role  in  combating  drug  abuse,  I  believe 
the  decision  of  Turkish  oflacials  to  take 
this  significant  step,  despite  its  impact 
on  the  Turkish  economy  and  Turkish  life, 
reflects  extraordinary  diplomatic  cour- 
age While  the  use  of  opium  or  its  deriva- 
tive, heroin,  is  practically  nonexistent  in 
that  country,  such  use  Is  ravaging  the 
inner  core  of  our  own  society. 

The  stench  of  addicUon,  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  criminal  behavior,  must  be 
eliminated.  This  action  by  the  Turkish 


Government  will  tremendously  assist  in 
that  effort  Prime  Minister  Enm,  Secre- 
tary William  P,  Rogers,  and  President 
Nixon  himself,  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  for  their  tireless  work  m  nego- 
tiating this  agreement.  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  technological  assistance  can  appro- 
priately compensate  the  Turkish  people 
for  their  willingness  to  cease  growing 
what  is,  for  them,  an  important  agrioil- 
tural  commodity. 

Apart  from  the  need  for  restricting  the 
supply  of  heroin  coming  mto  our  country, 
I  hope  that  Federal  drug  abuse  control 
will  concentrate  on  hard  dnigs.  S.  2097, 
which  I  have  introduced  with  22  cospon- 
sors  from  both  parties  would  bring  to- 
gether the  prevention,  education,  reha- 
bilitation, training,  research,  and  treat- 
ment efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  direction  and  coordination  ol 
one  ofQce  located  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  reporting  directly 
to  the  President 

Dr  Jerome  Jaffe.  former  director  of 
the  Illinois  drug  abuse  program,  has  been 
named  to  fill  that  position  until  such 
time  as  the  Special  Action  Office  is  statu- 
torily established 

Hearings  on  S.  2097  wUl  commence  next 
week  before  joint  sessions  of  two  sub- 
committees of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee — the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  chaired  by 
Senator  Ribicoff:  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  chaired 
by  Senator  MusKii. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY  I  yield 

Mr  JA'VTTS  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said  about 
the  agreement  with  Turkey. 

I  highly  commend  President  Nixon  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  fulfilling  a 
major  American  foreign  policy  goal  by 
negotiating  with  Turkey,  a  major  and 
traditional  source  of  opium,  a  ban  on  Its 
opium  poppy  growing  fields  after  1972, 
The  Turkish  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment are  also  to  be  highly  recommended. 
This  has  particular  significance  to  New 
York  where  the  heroin  epidemic — ^whlch 
has  hooked  more  than  100,000  addicts 
and  has  become  the  leading  cause  of 
death  of  persons  between  16  and  3&— 
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ravages  our  people,   filling   the  streets 
with  terror  and  the  homes  with  despair. 

This  diplomatic  accctnpUsiiment  by 
President  Nixon  Is  a  great  step  lorward, 
and  very  much  In  keeping  with  my 
Senate-passed  amendment  No.  151  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act.  which  I 
Introduced  with  Senator  Hughis  to  seek 
to  halt  Illicit  drug  traffic  I  hope  the 
imendment  will  survive  the  conference. 
When  I  Introduced  the  amendment,  I 
expressed  my  confidence  that  mtema- 
tlonaJ  means  can  be  devised  to  control 
illegal  drug  traffic  The  ban  negotiated  by 
President  Nixon  and  Turkish  Premier 
Nlhat  Erlm  demonstrates  that  vigorous 
diplomacy  can  achieve  results. 

However,  the  .\mer;can  people  must 
understand  this  achievement  does  not. 
In  and  of  itself  mean  we  have  come  close 
to  completely  closing  off  the  source  of 
Illegal  opram  production 

The  world  s  illicit  production  of  opium 
Is  an  estimated  1.250  to  1,400  tons  an- 
nually, and  although  Turkey  is  now  the 
source  of  80  percent  of  the  heroin  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States,  It  only  Is 
estimated  to  have  produced  100  Illegal 
tons  In  the  no-man  s  land  of  the  triangle 
composed  of  Burma.  Thailand,  and  Laos, 
there  was  an  esumated  TOO  to  750  tons 
illegally  produced — more  than  one-half 
of  the  worlds  illicit  output.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  this 
newly  expanded  source  has  been  readily 
available  to  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

Therefore  although  we  may  have  suc- 
cessfully dammed  up  the  supply  from 
Turkey,  we  must  be  aware  that  there  Is 
nothing  U.T  stop  such  other  countries  as 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos,  from  "tak- 
ing up  the  slack  '  In  the  Illicit  heroin 
market  However,  I  am  confident  that 
Illicit  drug  traffic  can  be  stopped — as  we 
have  in  Turkey — if  we  seek  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  assist  opiian-pro- 
duclng  countries  to  cease  their  production 
and  find  alternative  crops. 

Mr.  PERCY  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9271  >  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  US  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes :  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Stkd.  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Addasbo,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr  Stokxs.  Mr  Mahon.  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr  Riegbl.  Mr  Mtirs.  and 
Mr  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  '8  J.  Res.  118) 


to  provide  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  enrolled  Joint 
resolution. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Williams)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

THE  COST  OF  US  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  once  a 
week.  I  try  to  comment  on  the  negotia- 
tions we  are  carrying  on  with  the  West 
German  Government  and  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems  caused  by  our 
NATO  troop  costs  in  Europe 

My  main  concern  today.  Mr.  President. 
IS  that  no  offset  arrangement  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
Germany  for  the  next  2  years.  Nathaniel 
Samuels.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  is  in  Germany  today 
for  the  third  round  of  the  offset  negoti- 
ations and  we  certainly  wish  him  god- 
speed In  attempting  to  get  an  equitable 
and  fair  offset  arrangement  for  the 
United  States. 

But  Mr  President,  I  was  most  dis- 
turbed to  learn  in  last  week's  testimony 
by  Mr.  Samuels  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  we  may  once  again 
be  thinking  of  accepting  loans  for  part 
of  the  offset  payments. 

Loans  are  not  a  true  offset,  with  or 
without  interest.  They  merely  postpone 
the  agony  a  little  longer  Loans  are  like 
applying  a  bandage  to  the  outside  of  the 
stomach  In  the  hope  that  it  will  cure 
the  bleeding  ulcer  Inside. 

Germany  must  absorb  more  of  the 
share  of  the  costs  of  NATO  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  a  lower  level  of  infla- 
tion than  we  do.  has  only  1.3  percent 
unemployment,  has  a  healthy  surplus  In 
her  trade  account  and  has  a  baJanced 
Federal  budget  She  Is  capable  of  doing 
much  more  than  she  Is  doing. 

I  urged  Mr.  Samuels  In  the  hearings 
last  week  to  take  a  firm  stance  with  the 
Germans  in  the  offset  negotiations  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  backed  up 
by  Congress.  An  inequitable  agreement 
will  only  rekindle  demands  for  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe  The  best  way  to  avoid 
further  calls  for  U.S.  troop  cutbacks  in 
Europe  is  to  have  our  costs  offset  by  West 
Germany  and  our  other  European  allies. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  morning  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  question  Dr.  Arthur 


Bums.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  feels 
that  loans  to  cover  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  would  be  In  any  measure  a 
satlsfactor>'  solution  for  this  problem.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  his  prompt  denial 
that  loans  would  be  satisfactory 

Mr  President,  over  the  past  2  weeks 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  held 
most  Interesting  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  Subcommittee  and  in 
the  International  Exchange  and  Balance 
of  Payments  Subcommittee  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  International  monetary  policy 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  state- 
ments and  comments  have  been  in  refer- 
ence to  U.S.  military  expenditures  over- 
seas and  their  effect  on  the  US.  balance 
of  payments. 

Witnesses,  both  from  the  administra- 
tion and  from  private  life,  have  dl.scussed 
the  burden  the  United  States  face.s  over- 
seas in  maintaining  and  paying  for  our 
military  commitments. 

On  June  24.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Paul  Volcker.  said: 

MeanwhUe.  a  generation  after  the  Second 
World  War.  our  far-flung  security  Interests 
continue  to  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Nation,  absorbing  some  S'T  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  That  is  far  more  than  the 
proportionate  cost  to  our  allies  Nearly  $6 
billion  of  our  expenditures  are  abroad,  about 
•3  billion  more  than  offsetting   receipts. 

Don  R.  Brazier.  Princlpcil  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense — Comp- 
troller— outlined  clearly  and  succinctly 
the  costs  to  the  United  States  of  our 
NATO  commitment.  His  statement  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  also 
pointed  out  the  impact  of  military  ex- 
penditures on  the  overall  US  balance  of 
payments.  Col  Edward  L  King— US 
Army  (retired* — talked  about  the  costs 
to  the  United  States  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitment and  what  he  saw  as  less  than 
optimum  deployment  of  our  troops  in 
Europe  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  extracts  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Brazier  and  Colonel  King  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 

of  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATiMrmr   or   Pkincipal   Dkptttt    Assistant 

Sbcrxtaby  or  Ddhcnsx  iCoMPmoLLxa)  Don 

R    BRAZtn  Betork  thi  STTBcoMMrrrD  on 

International  Czc hangs  and  Patmknts  ot 

TH«  Joint  Economic  Comuttttx  Jttnx  31, 

197i 

introduction 

We  fully  recognize  that  erpendltures  bj 
the  Department  of  Defense  represent  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Oovernment  expenditures 
abroad.  Therefore,  we  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  minimize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  impact  of  our  overseas 
activities  on  the  United  States'  balance  ot 
payments. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  balance  of  payments  con- 
slderaUons  cannot  be  controlling,  or  indeed, 
examined  Independent  of  requirements 
stemming  from  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. Including  our  security  commitments 
with  other  nations.  Olven  the  overriding  Im- 
portance of  our  security  objectives  and  the 
obligations  we  have  to  our  personnel,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  emphasized  that 
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first,  essential  combat  capability  must  be 
maintained  and  leccmd,  expenditure  reduc- 
tions must  be  achieved  without  creating  un- 
due hardships  for  US.  mUltary  and  civilian 
personnel  and  their  families.  Our  measures 
affecting  personnel  must  also  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  personnel  In  other  agencies 
of  the  government 

RXCORD    TO    DAT* 

During  the  period  FTT  1961  to  1968.  we 
reduced  the  net  adverse  balance  on  the  de- 
fense account  by  almost  half,  from  92.8  bil- 
lion In  KT  1961  to  US  billion  In  FT  1965, 
even  though  expenditures  started  to  Increase 
In  FY  1965  due  to  Southeast  Asia  As  shown 
in  Table  I,  this  reduction  was  achieved  by 
(1)  a  fourfold  Increase  in  our  receipts,  which 
stem  prImarUy  from  sales  of  US.  military 
goods  and  services  to  foreign  countries.  (2) 
a  reduction  in  uranium  purchases  abroad 
for  defense  purposes  and  (3)  a  successful 
effort  to  hold  down  overseas  expenditures 
In  the  face  of  increases  In  foreign  prices  and 
wages  and  In  the  pay  of  U.S  Defense  De- 
partment personnel  In  countrlea  where  we 
had  large  numbers  of  foreign  nationals,  wage 
Increases  were  particularly  significant  For 
example,  based  on  &n  Index  of  wage  levels 
published  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  from  CY  1961  through  CY  1964,  the 
wage  index  In  France  rose  37%,  in  Oermany 
by  30%,  and  In  Japaji  by  34%.  There  alao 
were  price  increases  In  the  coet  of  supplies 
and  services  we  procure  overseas  Similarly, 
for  US  personnel  from  FY  1961-1964,  mili- 
tary basic  jjay  Increased  by  about  1 1 ':  and 
classified  civilian  salaries  increased  by 
about  8%. 

Beginning  in  nild-1966,  our  expenditures, 
as  shown  In  Table  II.  have  Increased,  due 
prlmajlly  to  the  conflict  In  Scmtheaat  Asia. 
Altho^^gh  It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut 
distinction  between  expenditures  relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  support  and  expenditure  In- 
creases for  other  reasons  Including  wage  and 
price  Increases,  It  Is  estimated  that  In  FY 
1970  roughly  tl  5  billion  of  our  total  direct 
balance  of  payments  expenditures  of  about 
»5  billion  were  associated  with  Vietnam.  This 
compares  to  incremental  budget  costs  of  $17  4 
billion  Incremental  budget  costs  cover  ail 
the  costs  for  all  forces  other  than  our  peace- 
time force  levels  plus  the  extra  costs  above 
the  normaj  peacetime  ojjeratlng  level  of 
peacetime  force  units  supporting  operations 
iQ  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  there 
also  have  been  significant  price  and  wage 
Increases  affecting  the  costs  of  our  activities 
overseas  From  CY  1964  through  CY  1970. 
for  exajnple,  based  on  data  published  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  wage  Index 
has  rlsed  by  57%  In  G*rm&ny,  98%  in  Japan. 
39%  In  the  UK,  and  234%  In  Korea.  Whole- 
sale and  consumer  prices  have  also  Increased 
abroad  and  are  reflected  In  the  increased 
costs  of  procurement  In  addition,  US  mili- 
tary basic  pay  raises  from  FY  1964- FY  1970 
were  59%  and  US  classified  civilian  i>ay 
raises  were  approximately  40%  Finally.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  revaluation  of 
the  German  mark  In  the  fall  of  1969  has  In- 
creased our  expenditures  at  an  annual  rate 
of  roughly  $96  mllUon 

DKPARTMINT  Or  DKIXNSX  ETTORTS  TO  MINIMIZE 
THE  BA1.ANCI  or  PATMENTS  IMPACT  Of  ITS  AC- 
TIVITIES OVERSEAS 

In  our  last  appearance  before  this  Sub- 
oomrruttee.  we  covered  In  some  detail  the  ac- 
tions we  had  taken  which  served  to  minimize 
our  foreign  exchange  expenditures  The  basic 
framework  of  our  bsJance  of  payments  effort 
remains  as  we  then  discussed  it  with  you 
Therefore,  rather  than  restate  the  details  of 
our  Indflvldual  programs  as  they  have  been 
cajTied  out,  I  will,  at  this  Ume,  sumiimrlze 
and  hlghUght  the  more  significant  areas  of 
our  effort. 
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As  you  can  see  by  looking  at  Table  I.  a 
significant  portion  of  our  expenditures  are 
made  by  our  mUltary  and  civilian  personnel 
and  their  dependents  Department  of  Defense 
efforts  to  minimize  foreign  exchange  expend- 
itures by  our  personnel  have  focused  on  ( 1 ) 
reviews  of  requirements  for  U  S  military  and 
civilian  personnel  overseas,  (2>  actions  to  re- 
duce personal  spending  on  the  economy  and 
(3 )  actions  to  hold  down  balance  of  payment 
expenditures  related  to  non-appropriated 
fund  activities 

With  respect  to  our  personnel  stationed 
overseas,  our  efforts  have  been  directed  at  en- 
couraging participation  In  voluntary  pro- 
grams designed  to  channel  available  dispos- 
able income  back  to  the  US  Actions  under- 
taken in  the  past  which  have  served  this  ptu-- 
f>ose  have  Included  Internal  Informa- 
tion programs,  emphasis  on  use  of  U.S  con- 
trolled recreation  facilities,  a  more  attractive 
savings  plan,  easing  of  regulations  to  permit 
larger  allotments  and,  for  mdlltary  p>ersoiinel 
stationed  In  South  Vietnam,  a  rest  and  re- 
cuperation program  In  Hawaii. 

For  non -appropriated  fund  activities,  our 
pwllcy  Is  to  promote  the  sale  of  US  Items. 
Military  exchangee  and  other  non-appropri- 
ated fund  activities  In  foreign  countries  have 
been  directed  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
feasible,  within  the  limits  of  sound  business 
practice,  to  stock  merchandise  of  US  origin 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent. 

As  to  requirements  for  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  overseas.  I  believe  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  this  question  has  received 
more  attenUon  in  the  last  two  to  three  years 
than  In  any  comparable  time  period  In  recent 
years.  Much  of  this  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  U.S.  strength  In  Asia,  particularly 
South  Vietnam,  But,  there  also  has  been 
much  attention.  Executive  and  Oongree- 
slonal.  on  the  question  of  U.S.  strength  levels 
In  Europe. 

Summary  data  on  military  strength  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

DOD  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  BY 
LOCATION 

II  n  thousandil 


All  fortiin  countriss  ind 

Unittd 

United 

areas 

States 

and 
related 

States 

and 
foreign 

Shore 

based 

Afloat 

Total 

total 

total 

iunt 

30 

1968.. 

1,083 

117 

1,200 

2.347 

3,547 

June 

30 

1969.. 

1,061 

94 

1.155 

2.304 

3,459 

June  30. 

1970. 

913 

120 

1,033 

2,033 

3,066 

Mar. 

31. 

1971 

785 

82 

867 

1,935 

2,802 

Thus,  between  June  30,  1968  and  June  30, 

1970,  In  foreign  countries  and  areas  there 
was  an  overall  reduction  In  US  mUltary 
strength  of  167.000  or  about  14%    By  March 

1971.  the  reduction  from  the  June  30,  1968 
level  was  333.000,  or  about  28%.  Most  of  this 
reduction,  of  course,  has  come  about  since 
June  30.  1969 

As  may  be  seen  In  Table  I,  the  reduction 
In  strength  between  June  30,  1968  and  June 
30,  1970  had  served  merely  to  retard  the 
overall  growth  in  our  personal  sf>endlng 
overseas.  Personal  spending  grew  from  $1.5 
billion  in  FY  196«  to  close  to  $1.9  billion  In 
FY  1970  We  do  not  expect  any  reduction  In 
these  foreign  exchange  spending  levels  In 
FY  1971.  even  with  the  additional  14%-  re- 
duction In  strength  which  has  been  made 
through  March  31  of  this  year  Wage  and 
price  Increases  will  offset  any  reduction  re- 
lated to  strength. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  has  made 
substantial  efforts  to  hold  down  employ- 
ment of  foreign  nationals  to  minimum  essen- 
tial levels.  We  had  made  some  progress  In 
stemming  the  overall  growth  In  our  foreign 


national  costs  by  the  mld-1960'8  In  spite  of 
substantial  wage  increases  The  major  In- 
fluence on  our  foreign  nauonal  employment 
levels  since  that  time  has  been  the  require- 
ment to  support  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

While  foreign  national  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  overall,  we  have,  however, 
made  some  progress  during  the  past  two 
years  in  reducing  requirements  for  foreign 
national  employment  Most  of  this  reduction 
is  related  to  the  reduced  operating  require- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia  although,  as  shown 
In  the  table  below,  foreign  national  employ- 
ment in  Europe  also  has  been  reduced. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FOREIGN  NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

|ln  tirausandsl 


Europe    Ail  other 


Total 


June  30.  1968. 
June  30,  1969. 
June  30,  1970. 
Mar.  31,  1971. 


82 

176 

25$ 

77 

184 

261 

71 

152 

223 

;i 

133 

204 

In  comparing  these  data  with  Table  I,  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  while  total  foreign 
national  employment  dropped  by  about 
35,000  or  about  14%  between  end  FY  1968  and 
end  FY  1970,  our  fore'gn  national  costs  in- 
creased by  $107  million,  or  about  19%. 

These  Increases  In  our  direct  payroll  re- 
lated expenditures,  that  Is,  personal  spending 
by  U.S.  personnel  and  foreign  national  costs 
are  of  major  significance  Between  FY  1968 
and  FY  1970.  m  spite  of  the  personnel  reduc- 
tions I  have  discussed  above,  our  direct  per- 
sonnel expenditures  In  these  two  categories 
Increased  by  approximately  $460  million.  To- 
tal DoD  expenditures  entering  the  balance  of 
payments  Increase  during  this  same  period  by 
about  $460  mliUon  Therefore,  the  entire  in- 
crease Is,  in  effect.  In  these  two  accounts  As- 
suming expenditure  patterns  remained  rela- 
tively constant  during  the  period,  these  In- 
creases In  turn  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased disposable  Income  overseas  provided 
primarily  through  pay  raises  and  the  general 
Impact  of  Inflation  This  wotild  also  reflect 
pay  increases  for  our  foreign  national  em- 
ployees. In  FY  1970.  expenditures  In  these 
two  categories  accotinted  for  more  than  61% 
of  our  total  expenditures  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  Is  expected  to  Increase 
In  FY  1971. 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  I>dD  expenditures,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $2  4  billion  In  FY  1970,  generally  is 
associated  with  procurement,  construction 
and  operating  costs  These  costs  are  for  major 
equipment,  construction  materials  and  sup- 
plies. Including  petroleum  oil  and  lubricants 
(POL)  and  services  such  as  transportation, 
utilities,  etc.  In  addition,  there  Is  some  minor 
amount  of  offshore  procurement  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program 

Department  of  Defense  pwllciee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  emphasized  the  use  of  U.S. 
materials  and  supplies  in  sup>port  of  U.S. 
defense  activities  overseas.  By  mld-1963  we 
were  in  general  applying  a  60%  differential 
In  favor  of  US  products  or  services  for  crur 
materials,  supplies  and  services  requirements. 
Including  overseas  construction.  Tlaese  guide- 
lines remain  In  effect  today. 

The  use  o<  such  a  guideline  of  course  rein- 
forces the  basic  determination  which  must 
be  made  m  all  cases  that  the  item  or  service 
is  Indeed  required  for  8upp>ort  of  our  activi- 
ties overseas.  In  the  case  of  construction,  for 
example,  the  guidelines  point  to  the  elimi- 
nation or  deferral  of  ail  construction  not 
essential  to  military  needs,  and  to  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  essen- 
tial construction. 
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In  tbe  ca«e  of  offshore   procurvment   for 

the  MU1UU7  .^aalstauce  Pro^fram  Uie  AJBl»t- 
*nt  3«cT«t&r7  .7f  Defence  <  Lntern»t!on»i  3«- 
currty  .KB%int  mu»t  certify  in  aocortlAnce 
Vltb  Uie  Foreign  AasisCAnce  Act  of  19SI  aj 
»nien<ie<l,  that  fulure  to  procure  outelde  the 
US  would  aerlousiy  Impede  the  attainment 
of  Military  A«al»tance  Program  ot>jectlv««. 
Thl»  re<juLrement  U  ;n  addition  to  the  u»e 
of  Che  K  Tr  (fuldellne 

A«  shown  or.  T^^le  I  our  expenditures  for 
aiaterlais  and  i'lppllee  '.n  FY  1970  were  |7S6 
million;  b-'^c  about  two-thlrda  of  rhls  total 
was  for  Polroieum.  Oil  and  Luhrlcanta  i  POL  i 
Therefore,  only  a  little  more  than  10%  of 
our  t3  4  Milton  In  procurement  constriction 
and  -operating  related  eipeneee  over«ea«  in 
FT  1970  were  f.rr  Jther  IXemi  categorized  as 
matenala  and  sufjpUea 

During  the  '.aat  aeTeral  years,  we  hare  con- 
tinued our  efforts  to  conaolldate  activities 
and  tale  iKher  measures  to  bold  at  minimum 
required  levels  '.he  numbers  and  functlone 
of  our  overseas  ba««»  and  f  sdlltles  and  to  op- 
erate these  facllltlee  at  a  minimum  cost. 
.■*tace  January  19^  there  have  been  345  ac- 
tions taken  In  17  foreign  countries  to  re- 
duce or  consolidate  activities  These  actions 
do  not  consider  reductions  m  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  Or.  .completion  Tiore  than 
90  OOO  military  personnel  positions  and  over 
30.000  civilian  personnel  position*  will  be  re- 
duoed. 

t7  5     roscxs    :w    vato    moP« 

There  has  been  oonslderable  dlsc'jaslon  re- 
cently conceming  our  forces  In  Europe  and 
the  costs  of  maintaining  these  forces  I  w^)uld 
like  to  summarize  the  difference  baseo  which 
have  been  regnlarly  used  for  expressing  these 
costs  to  assure  there  is  a  :lear  understanding 
of  each  estimate  For  FY  1S71  estimates  have 
been  provlied  of.  three  bases 

1  fl4  (nUton  represents  the  estimated  tot*l 
oosit  of  U3  genera;  purpose  forces  both  in 
NATO  Europe  and  those  general  purpose 
forces  ususklly  based  In  the  17  3  and  main- 
tained primarily  for  'use  In  a  European 
emergency  related  support  elements  and 
headquarters  In  NATO  Europe  the  support 
in  the  C  3  such  as  training  and  kxrlstics  re- 
quired for  these  forces  mllitarv  oasietanoe  for 
VATO  countries  and  the  NATO  military  con- 
struction program 

i  t7S  h\U,icm  represent*  the  oos«  of  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  stationed  in  NATO  Europe 
,  including  the  3lrth  Fleet'  plus  the  US. 
support  base  required  for  these  forces.  I.e.. 
cost  of  new  equipment  and  training  and 
logistics  S'.ipD<:T*: 

i  $i  1  bxUton  ropreeent*  the  operating  cost 
of  US  forces  act'-ially  sKatHmed  In  NATO 
Burope  i  Including  the  Sixth  Fleeti  It  In- 
cludes military  personnel  costs  and  the  costs 
for  operating  and  maintaining  equipment 
ftnd  facilities  used  by  these  personnel  It  ex- 
cludes indirect  logistics  and  administrative 
oost*  outshle  of  NATO  Europe  major  pro- 
curemetM  and  constractlon  oosts  and  the  US. 
contribution  to  the  NATO  construction  pro- 
gram.. 

The  M  1  billion  total  is  included  in  the 
•7-8  billion  figure  which  in  turn.  I*  included 
In  the  114  billion  estimate. 

In  addition  t.3  the  above  budgetary  cost 
estimates,  C  3  •defense  balince  of  payments 
expenditures  ..-i  N.\TO  Eu.-opean  countries 
are  estimated  at  about  (18  bUUon  In  FY 
1971. 

•  •  •  •  • 

«Tr»f»<AJIT     km     OT3TXOOK 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  what 
our  expenditures  would  have  been  without 
the  programs  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  The  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs,  for  example,  as  they  in- 
volve the  use  of  premium  budgetary  costs, 
can  clearly  be  attributed  to  our  balance  of 


payments  effort.  In  other  areas  such  a*  base 
closures,  our  balance  of  payment*  program 
has  served  as  an  additional  impetus  to  re- 
ducing expenditures  overseas.  It  Is  true, 
however,  that  some  actions  would  have  been 
taken  In  any  case  In  the  interest  of  overall 
management  Improvement  As  an  order  of 
magnitude,  however.  It  Is  estimated  that  our 
balance  of  payments  program  has  reduced 
our  expenditures  overseas  by  well  over  %2 
billion  during  the  FY  1961-1970  period 

As  a  result  of  our  past  efforts,  the  eaay" 
expenditure  reductions  have  long  since  been 
made  Our  expenditure*  abroad  today  are  al- 
most completely  related  to  our  deployments. 
Therefore,  with  continuing  price  and  wage 
Increases  (including  those  associated  with  a 
Volunteer  Armed  Force)  and  changes  in  the 
value  of  some  foreign  currencies  to  the  dol- 
lar, our  expenditures,  assuming  approxi- 
mately current  force  levels  except  for  South- 
east Asia  and  Korea,  cannot  be  expected  to 
even  approach  the  pre-Vletnam  level  We 
expect  some  slight  reduction  In  FY  71 — to  a 
M  8-»4  9  billion  level. 

We  currently  Intend  to  continue  our  exlat- 
ing  programs  to  hold  down  our  cost*  overseas 
In  the  long  run.  of  course,  the  level  of  our 
expenditures  abroad.  In  large  measure,  rests 
on  the  size  of  our  overseas  deployment*  As 
I  noted  earlier,  balance  of  payment*  con- 
siderations cannot  be  controlling  or  ex- 
amined Independent  of  requirements  stem- 
ming from  our  national  security  objective*. 
Including  our  security  commitments  with 
other  nations. 

We  also  Intend  to  continue  the  ongoing 
military  sales  program,  where  this  Is  appro- 
priate In  addition,  we  will  continue  to  work 
with  other  government  agencies  In  any  nego- 
tiations for  improving  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  arrangements  to  offset  the  foreign  ex- 
change cost*  of  our  activities  overseas 

Tablx  I — V  S  Defense  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts entering/  the  international  balance 
of  payinents.  fiscal  year  l$7t 

(MlUlonsof  doUara) 

Expenditures: 
US  Forces  and  Their  Support: 

Expenditures  by  U  S    Military,  ci- 
vilian  Si  dependents 1.  862 

Foreign  Nationals   (Direct  &  con- 
contract    hire) 680 

Procurement : 

lilajor    equipment 189 

Construction   341 

Material*  ti  supplies  (Including 

POL)     766 

Services 8«7 

Other  payment* 96 


Subtotal   4.889 


Military  Assistance  Program: 

Offshore    Procurement 

NATO  Infrastructure 

Other 


IS 


30 


Subtotal    48 

Net  change  In  Dollar  purchased  For- 
eign Currency  Holdings +18 


Total  Bxpendlttire* 4.963 


Receipt*: 

Cash    receipt* l,66fl 

Barter    316 


Total    Receipt*. 1.871 

Net  Adverse  Balance  (DoD) 3.081 

Other  Expenditures  (AEC  and  other 
agencies  Included  In  NATO  Defini- 
tion of  Defense  Expenditures) II 


Net     adverse     Balance     (NATO 

Definition)     3,093 


TA81E  II.-O.S.  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  ENTERING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  BY  MAJOR 
AREA,  FISCAL  YURS  1961-70 

Pn  blMloflt  of  doMsn) 


wSttSTN            AMSS 

Wood- 

Fiscsl  ymt 

Europs    couatries  Cinadi 

Otker 

wMi 

U61 

l.C            a7         0.4 

0.4 

3.1 

1«2 

l.«              .7 

3.0 

19M 

I.I             .7 

3.1 

Ut4. 

1.6              .7 

3.0 

im. 

1.5              .1 

2.1 

IMS 

1.6            1.3 

14 

1967 

1.6            2.0 

4.2 

196* 

L6            2.1 

4.5 

196a 

1.6            2.3 

4.7 

1970 

1.7            2.4           .3 

.6 

5.0 

Tablx    HI. — U.S.    defense    experiditures    and 
receipts  enterinff  the  international  balance 
of  payments,  fiscal  year  1970 
(MlUlone  of  dollars) 
Country 

Australia 41 

Austria   3 

Azores   ... . 4 

Strain  Islands . . 41 

Belgium-Luxembourg ..... .  40 

Bermuda  Islands ..... 7 

Canada    374 

China.  Republic  of 83 

Denmark -Greenland   39 

Prance ..... 17 

Oermany.  Federal  Republic  of 1,030 

Greece 34 

Iceland    30 

Indochina 

Italy 109 

Japan . ...........  875 


Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Netherland*   AntUle 

Norway 

Pakistan 


361 

6 

46 

33 

15 

3 

Philippine  Islands 300 

3 
361 
91 
64 
13 
34« 
14 
45 


Portugal 

Ryukyu  Islands  ............ 

Saudi  ArabU . 

Spain 

Switzerland  

Thailand 

Trlnldad-Tobago 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 338 

Venezuela . IB 

Vietnam    643 

Other  American  Republics 96 

Other 308 


Total  expenditure* 4.963 

Receipts 1,871 


Net  adverse  balance 3,093 

8tat«i««nt  of  Edwa«d  L  Kino  RmaxD  Colo- 

KXL,     U.S.     AKMT,     BxrORE    THX     JorNT     ECO- 
NOMIC CoMMrmi.   STTBcoMMrrrrx   on   In- 

TXaNATIONAi,       EXCHANCI       AND       PaTMINTS. 

JTWX31.  1971 

Mr    Ohalrman  and  Members  of  the  Oo«n- 

mlttee:  My  name  Is  Edward  L  King  I  am 
appearing  today  as  a  pnvate  citizen  and  the 
views  and  opinions  I  state  are  solely  my  own. 

I  am  a  professional  soldier  I  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army  In  August  1969  as  a  Lt  Colo- 
nel. I  served  on  active  and  reserve  duty  for 
nearly  33  years  as  an  infantry  rifleman,  non- 
commissioned ofBcer  and  commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  United  Slates,  Asia  and  Burope 
The  last  three  years  of  my  service  were  spent 
with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  Is  to 
focus  on  what  I  consider  are  some  of  the  un- 
neceessniy  high  overall  expenditures  and 
balance  of  payments  costs  Involved  in  pr«s- 
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ent  national  defense  concepts  and  force  de- 
ployments. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  defense  budget  in- 
cluded a  figure  variously  estimated  at  614 
billion  for  the  support  of  U.S.  general  pur- 
pose force*  In  Europe  and  US  general  pur- 
pose forces  maintained  in  the  United  States 
but  committed  to  a  European  contingency. 
The  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  defense  budget 
includes  substantially  the  same  funding  sup- 
port for  these  forces.  The  estimated  operat- 
ing cost  of  maintaining  U  .S  forces  In  West- 
em  Europe  was  approximately  62  9  billion 
last  year.  This  operating  figure  Includes  the 
cost  of  all  military  and  civilian  personnel  lo- 
cated In  Western  Europe.  Greece,  Turkey  and 
the  6th  Fleet  as  well  as  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  facilities  used  by  these 
personnel. 

U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the  In- 
ternational balance  of  payments  In  NATO 
countries  Including  Canada,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  about  $17  billion  In  FY  1971 
A  high  percentage  of  these  expenses  is  in- 
curred In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
where  over  200.000  of  the  300,000  US  troops 
stationed  In  E^irope  are  located  For  exam- 
ple, in  fiscal  year  1970  about  »l.l  billion  of 
the  total  balance  of  payments  costs  were 
spent  In  the  Federal  Republic.  The  current 
two  year  offset  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  expires  on  June  30.  1971,  I  have 
heard  that  the  new  agreement  will  not  com- 
pletely satisfactorily  handle  such  problems 
as  costs  for  local  nationals  which  amounts 
to  $260  million,  locally  procured  material. 
supplies  and  equipment  which  cost  $55  mil- 
lion, costs  for  various  services  which  run  $160 
million  or  payment  of  land  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  chief  criticism  of  the 
current  method  of  offset  payments  has  of 
course,  been  that  It  has  been  a  deferral 
rather  than  a  pure  offset.  There  has  been 
no  direct  budgetary  support  given  by  the 
Federal  Republic  since  1961  except  for  cer- 
tain expenses  involved  with  maintaining 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Berlin  And  It  seems 
that  the  new  offset  agreement  Is  again  to  be 
more  on  a  loan  rather  than  cash  basis. 

Many  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  adverse  U.S.  bsdance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  forces  In  Europe  and  other 
areas  of  the  world.  Others  have  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  defense  purposes  is  much  greater 
than  our  allies  and  continues  to  Increase  as 
that  of  our  allies  has  declined.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  during  the  same  period 
our  European  Allies  have  consistently  main- 
tained a  smaller  proportion  of  their  popula- 
tion under  arms. 

What  still  remcOns  at  Issue  Ls  what  are  the 
reasons  that  these  costs  remain  so  high,  and 
are  these  adverse  costs  balanced  by  a  com- 
parable combat  return  to  our  overall  national 
security.  I  would  like  to  examine  some  as- 
pects of  the  reasons  for  the  costs  and  relate 
them  to  combat  return.  In  Central  Europe 
the  heart  of  our  conventional  combat  forces 
are  four  and  one-third  Army  divisions.  Each 
of  these  Army  divisions  at  full  strength  con- 
tains around  16.000  soldiers.  The  divisions  in 
Europe  have  seldom,  If  ever,  been  at  more 
than  90  percent  of  full  combat  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  E>efense  these 
divisions  at  full  strength  are  authorized  64,6 
thousand  soldiers.  But  since  the  fotir  and 
one-third  divisions  have  been  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  at  only  90  per- 
cent of  full  strength  they  do  not  have  more 
than  59,000  soldiers  assigned  to  them.  To 
support  these  four  and  one-third  divisions 
under  present  planning  and  Army  Tables  of 
Organization,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
Indicated  that  there  are  In  Europe  an  addi- 
tional four  and  one-third  Initial  support  in- 
crements (ISI)  of  16,000  men  each  and  two 
and  one-third  sustaining  support  Increments 


(SSI)  of  16,000  men  each.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  also  stated  that  there  are  88,1 
thousand  men  In  these  LSI  and  SSI  units  (at 
full  strength  they  should  contain  about  97.2 
thousand  soldiers)  The  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Army  In  Europe  has  stated  that 
he  has  170.000  military  personnel  assigned  tj 
that  Army.  This  means  that  there  are  at  least 
an  additional  22.900  soldiers  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  Army  but  not  serving  in  the  under- 
strength  four  and  one-third  divisions  or  their 
sustaining  forces 

The  majority  of  the  soldiers  serving  in  the 
ISI  and  SSI  do  not  fight  their  principal 
mission  Is  maintenance,  repair  and  supply 
And  within  each  of  the  four  and  one-third 
combat  divisions  there  are  an  additional  8. (XX) 
or  so  soldiers  who  also  do  not  fight  and  are 
Involved  In  similar  command  or  support 
duties.  Broken  down  to  basic  combat  terms 
this  means  that  out  of  the  48,000  i  16. (XX)  in 
the  division  plus  32.000  sustaining  It  i  soldiers 
required  to  put  a  present  day  U,S  Army  divi- 
sion Into  the  field  less  than  9,CKX)  finally  de- 
liver fire  on  the  enemy  in  defense  of  our 
national  security  And  the  two  and  one-third 
SSI  elements  now  In  Ehirope  are  not  pterform- 
ing  support  operations  for  the  divisions 
These  elements  are  performing  pe>acetlme 
housekeeping  functions  such  as  base  opera- 
tions, repair,  maintenance  and  utllitlee,  and 
the  operation  of  services  for  the  nearly  2(X).- 
0(K)  dependent  population  in  Germany  with 
our  soldiers.  In  the  event  of  combat  these 
SSI  units  have  to  prepare  to  make  a  transi- 
tion from  their  p€«acetlme  functions  and 
later  move  to  the  field  to  begin  suppwrtlng 
the  combat  divisions  Because  of  this  need 
for  peacetime  supf>ort  the  Commander  of 
Army  forces  in  Europe  has  contended  that 
combat  rather  than  support  forces  must  be 
withdrawn  in  any  reduction  in  Europe. 

This  Is  very  little  combat  return  for  the 
tremendous  costs  that  accrue  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  providing  the  four  and  one- 
third  division  force  In  Europe  TTiere  are  to- 
day in  Europe  over  7,0{X)  officers  and  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  headquarter  commands 
alone  Among  this  number  are  included  128 
general  flag  officers,  or  a  ratio  of  one  general 
flag  officer  for  each  2.343  soldiers  assigned  to 
Europe.  Yet  few.  if  any,  armed  forces  units 
of  less  than  3,(XK)  men  are  authorized  a  gen- 
eral or  flag  officer  as  a  commander  The  Con- 
gress could  stop  this  type  abuse  by  begin- 
ning to  enforce  the  officer  grade  ceilings  en- 
acted In  the  1947  Defense  Reorganization 
Act, 

All  of  this  basically  means  that  In  order 
to  achieve  a  conventional  combat  force  of 
four  and  one-third  divisions  with  an  actual 
strength  of  about  59.000  men  In  Western  Eu- 
rope (of  which  less  than  40.000  fire  at  the 
enemy  In  combat ) ,  the  United  States  must 
pay  in  excess  of  $5  billion  (and  assume  the 
adverse  International  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  doing  so  i  to  station  over  3(X).000 
soldiers  and  225.000  dependents  there. 

Furthermore,  what  are  the  probabilities 
that  these  conventional  forces  that  cost  us 
so  dearly  can  accomplish  the  combat  mission 
that  we  supposedly  keep  them  permanently 
In  Europe  for'  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roger  Kelly  has  said,  "We  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  deterred  from  attacking  NATO  by 
the  high  risk  that  a  conventional  conflict  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  loouZd 
escalate  to  the  level  of  general  nuclear  war 
and  pose  grave  risks  to  the  Soviet  State  It- 
self." (Italics  added  )  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  Kelley  stated  the  "threat  '  that  our  NATO 
committed  forces  face  in  these  terms.  "While 
we  do  not  consider  an  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion by  the  USSR  likely,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  vital  Interest  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  In  Central  Europe 
and  In  retaining  their  hold  on  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  crisis  that  could  lead  to  a  confilct 
could  arise  If  the  political  situation  substan- 


tially changed  In  a  way  which  threatened 
the  USSR.  Such  a  crisis  could  escalate  to 
hostilities.  Whatever  the  immeidate  cause, 
the  crisis  could  trigger  localized  hostilities, 
or  mobilization  by  the  Pact  and  NATO." 
(Italics  supplied.) 

If  we  do  not  consider  an  unprovoked  ag- 
gression likely  then  how  can  we  envision  "lo- 
calized hostilities  ■  (that  remain  local  i  being 
any  more  likely?  And  If  a  conventional  con- 
filct will  admittedly  escalate  to  general  nu- 
clear war  what  Is  the  real  purpose  of  four 
and  one-third  Army  divisions  stationed  per- 
manently in  Central  Europe''  All  Department 
of  Defense  spokesmen  are  careful  to  Include 
the  long-standing,  but  seldom  noticed,  ca- 
veats that  always  appear  somewhere  In  their 
statements  about  the  ability  of  US  conven- 
tional military  forces  to  provide  any  form  of 
.successful  conventional  defense  In  Europe.  I 
know  from  experience  In  writing  them  that 
these  caveats  always  take  two  forms,  "assum- 
ing a  F>*rlod  of  sufficient  warning  and  mili- 
tary preparation  by  both  sides"  and  "NATO 
has  a  major  conventional  capability  after  a 
period  of  mobilization."  Both  of  these  ca- 
veats are  intended  to  remove  the  Defense 
Department  from  responsibility  for  what  the 
conventional  combat  capability  would  be  In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  Soviet  attack— which 
IS  a  most  likely  result  of  "localized  hoetlll- 
tles" — which  do  not  permit  time  for  pre- 
moblllzatlon  evacuation  of  the  U.S.  military 
dependents  and  troop  reinforcement  from  the 
United  States 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
Soviet  attack  without  sufficient  warning  and 
a  period  of  mobilization  ( usually  considered 
as  a  minimum  of  30  days  in  duration  i  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  divisions  must  resort  to  al- 
most Immediate  use  of  atomic  demoUtlcm 
munitions  and  low  yield  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  even  hope  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction  by  the  superior  Soviet 
armored  force*  Their  battle  plans  Include 
the  early  use  of  these  nuclear  weapons  Cru- 
cial to  any  form  of  defense  Is  the  ability  of 
our  tactical  air  forces  to  gain  early  air  supe- 
riority. A  US  Air  Force  general  has  evaluated 
this  possibility  In  the  terms  of  '-vpe  could 
either  hope  for  a  stalemate  or  defeat  but  not 
superiority  "  Without  this  air  superlorltv  and 
additional  French  airfields.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  Army  divisions  re-deployed 
to  Europe  bv  airlift  "would  be  able  to  land, 
even  If  the  big  lumbering  C-141  or  C.-5A 
transports,  filled  with  OI's,  were  not  shot  out 
of  the  air  enroute  by  MIG's  It  Is  more  likely 
that  sudden  Soviet  pre-emptive  air  strikes, 
conventionally  armed  rockets,  or  armored 
units  would  have  knocked  out  all  present- 
ly available  airfields  In  the  first  few  hours  of 
battle. 

Our  costly  four  and  one-third  dlvlslotis 
stationed  In  Europe  mtist  receive  early  rein- 
forcement by  air  if  they  are  to  survive  even 
using  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  yet  the 
chancer  are  that  Russian  tanks  would  be 
parked  on  most  of  the  available  aJr-landlng 
sites  a  few  days  after  any  sudden  attack  on 
Western  Europe  The  United  States  taxpayer 
Is  and  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  paying 
for  an  out-dated  concept  of  so-called  flexible 
resp>onse  that  cannot  be  translated  into  real- 
ity. We  are  accepting  very  adverse  balance- 
of-paymentfi  problems  to  maintain  a  top 
heavy  State  and  Defense  bureaucracy  in  pcel- 
tlon  in  Central  Europe  long  after  the  time 
that  It  could  perform  the  mission  it  was 
sent  to  accomplish 

This  featherbedded  "bureaucracy"  should 
be  reduced  in  the  interest  of  economic  and 
military  good  sense  In  this  same  vein  the 
presence  of  our  two  Army  dl  visa  cms  that  have 
been  In  Korea  for  over  20  years  should  also 
be  reduced.  Ttiey,  like  the  European -based 
divisions,  remain  deployed  under  a  conce^ 
that  is  no  longer  valid  or  necessary  for  our 
true  national  security.  And  they  are  far  too 
costly  for  the  combat  return  tiiey  make  to 
our  national  defense. 
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!%«  Amencsn  peopl«  sbould  not  any  lon««r 
be  deceived  into  ooQtlixuing  to  pay  btlUons 
of  dolUrs  annually  to  maintain  tbeae  bloat- 
ed forcae  permanently  deployed  about  the 
world.  When  tbey  actually  provide  little  real 
contbat  defense  Co  our  national  security  In 
return  for  the  bard  earned  :&z  dollan  tbat 
tbey  coat. 

If  tbe  nun^ber  of  TJS.  force*  In  Europe 
vere  reduced  from  the  preaent  300.000  to 
&n  Army  Corps  force  of  approximately  150.- 
000  men.  I  believe  savings  tn  balacce-of-pay- 
manta  casta  tn  the  range  of  ax  least  (500 
cnllUon  could  be  realized  Ttieae  savings 
oouid.  I  tielleve.  be  substantially  more  if  cer- 
tain practices  our  forces  now  follow  in  West 
Oerm&ny  were  changed  and  we  oonalder  the 
Increased  pay  scalca  envlAioned  for  our 
armed  forces  rver  Uie  cvmicg  years  against 
the  bacltground  of  a  grow\Dg  European  in- 
aacionary  trend. 

T^ia  reduction  could  be  accomplished  in 
sevM-ai  ways  For  example  JS  European- 
based  11  visions  and  their  sustaining  elements 
plus  Seventh  Army  and  one  Corps  Headquar- 
ters and  one  armored  cavalry  regiment  could 
be  brought  home  and  the  headquarters  and 
two  divisions  and  their  sustaining  forces  de- 
activated. This  would  be  a  reduction  of  about 
90.000  soldiers  from  US.  Army  In  Europe  It 
could  be  combined  with  a  concurrent  with- 
drawal of  the  50  000  additional  military  com- 
mand and  support  personnel  such  as  couriers, 
communications  men.  etc..  that  are  tn  Europe 
but  not  assigned  to  the  European  Command, 
along  with  the  tactical  air  units  assigned 
to  support  the  a>>^  divisions  being  with- 
drawn Such  a  reduction  would  produce  a 
proportionate  lowering  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  costs  that  we  presently  sustain  In  pay- 
ing for  construction,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  facilities  these  headquarters  and  troops 
use  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  maneuver 
damage  claims  that  must  be  paid  when  D.S. 
forces  go  on  training  maneuvers  and  damage 
trees  or  property  of  Oennan  citizens.  And  it 
would  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
dependents  in  Oermany  and  thus  reduce 
some  of  the  outflow  of  dollars  that  many  VS. 
Boldlars  must  spend  on  the  Oerman  econ- 
omy to  house,  feed,  and  entertain  their 
families.  Such  a  reduction  would  also  gain 
the  tactical  flsxlbUlty  of  poaturlng  a  rein- 
forced two-dlvlslon  US.  Corps  force  In  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Such  a  force  like  the  present  4Vj 
divisions,  could  be  reinforced  if  the  required 
warning  and  moblUaatlon  period  materi- 
alized before  bostUttlas  bagim  But  in  the 
event  of  sudden  Soviet  attack  a  repositioned 
smaller  Corps  force,  unlike  the  4^^  division 
force,  could  be  risked  Initially  in  US  na- 
tional interests  without  an  immediate  need 
for  the  President  to  grant  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  save  a  C.S.  field  army  and 
nearly  one-quarter  of  a  million  American 
women  and  children  from  capture  or  de- 
struction. The  deterrent  symbolism  of  such 
a  force  would  be  as  actually  meaningful  as 
the  representative  deterrent  symbolism  that 
4VS  divisions  really  provide  But  with  far  less 
risk  of  the  possibility  of  forced  nuclear  esca- 
lation or  response  to  a  Tonkin  Oulf  form  of 
"localized"  hostilities.  It  has  been  estimated 
the  withdrawal  and  deactivation  of  two 
mechanized  divisions  and  their  sustaining 
elements,  now  stationed  In  Eurooe  could  re- 
sult in  annual  savings  of  at  least  one  billion 
dollars.  Por  each  soldier  removed  from  Ger- 
many an  approximate  saving  of  tl.fiSO  in 
Individual  expenditures  on  the  European 
economy  can  be  realized 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  overall  costs, 
but  not  the  balance-of -payments  deficits, 
would  be  the  deactivation  in  the  United 
States  of  one  of  the  divisions  maintained 
here  but  earmarked  for  use  in  Europe,  along 
with  Ita  181  and  381  f~rce^  This  cruld  be 
accomnanled  by  a  deactivation  and  transfer 
of  the  mission  to  the  Army  Reserves  of  ^ 
of  each  of  the  ISI's  and  all  of  the  SSI's  for 
the  remaining  two  divisions  that  are  main- 
tained In  the  US.  for  reinforcement  of  forces 


in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  SO.OOO  non- 
European  Command  troops  In  Europe  could 
be  brought  home  along  with  some  of  the  ex- 
cess beadquarters  personnel  that  are  pres- 
ently there  This  reduction  would  leave  the 
same  combat  force  structure  In  Europe  But 
since  the  SSI  elements  that  support  the 
divisions  normally  are  not  vitally  essential 
to  combat  operations  for  a  period  of  around 
60  days  i  and  the  conventional  war  would 
have  probably  turned  nuclear  by  then  any- 
way i  these  elements  need  not  be  on  standby 
active  duty  In  the  US  Their  functions  of 
heavy  rebuild,  repair  and  maintenance  are 
very  close  to  civilian  skills  and  their  mission 
could  readily  be  assimilated  In  Army  Re- 
serve Units  that  could  be  called  to  active  serv- 
ice and  If  needed,  follow  the  divisions  to 
Europe  within  80  days 

Assuming  the  US  baaed  division  and  ISI 
and  SSI  units  are  maintained  at  least  at  90% 
strength  this  would  be  a  troop  reduction 
of  approximately  sa.OOO  men  In  the  US. 
For  example.  It  costs  about  (36  million  a  year 
less  to  maintain  an  armored  division  and  Its 
sustaining  elements  on  active  duty  In  the 
US.  than  Europe  dt  has  been  estimated  that 
It  costs  approximately  IISS  million  to  main- 
tain an  Army  division  on  overseas  peacetime 
active  duty  for  a  year)  This  slse  reduction 
plus  a  reduction  of  SO  to  60.000  headquarters 
and  support  troops  from  the  non-Europe- 
an Command  forces  In  Europe,  would  rep- 
resent a  sizable  reduction  In  the  total  costs 
of  our  overall  European  troop  commitment 
without  reducing  the  so-called  combat  forces 
presently  ststloned  there 

This  solution  has  F>*J^ICii'<^  merit  when 
considered  In  the  context  of  the  practical 
lmpaaaH>lllty  of  being  able  to  safely  land  air- 
borne reinforcements  In  Europe  In  the  event 
of  a  suddeQ  Soviet  conventional  attack,  and 
the  high  probability  that  any  conventional 
"locaUxed  hostilities"  or  "probes"  would  have 
escalated  to  general  nuclear  war  before  these 
divisions  could  be  airlifted  to  Eurt>pe  even 
assuming  they  could  be  safely  landed  It 
makes  little  military  or  financial  sense  to 
oontlnue  to  spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  an- 
nually to  maintain  these  3t^  divisions  In 
the  US.  to  influence  a  mission  In  Europe 
tbey  cannot  safely  arrive  here  In  time  to  have 
any  substantive  effect  on. 

Just  as  It  makes  UtUe  military  or  ecoaomlc 
sense  to  continue  to  maintain  a  field  Army 
headquarters,  a  Corps  headquarters  and  a 
loglsioal  cocnmand  to  cotnnutnd  and  support 
two  under-strength  Army  divisions  and  their 
sustaining  units  In  Korea  nearly  30  years 
after  the  fighting  ended  there  The  South 
Korean  Army — trained  since  1940  by  a  U.S. 
Military  Advisory  Oroup  and  equipped  by 
US  Military  Assistance  Punda — numbers 
over  600,000  soldiers  Yet  thU  Army  still 
theoretically  needs  a  US  Army  division  to 
stand  guard  on  Its  boixler  with  North  Korea, 
even  though  the  North  Korean  Army  num- 
bers less  than  500,000  men  and  there  are  no 
Soviet  or  Chinese  divisions  guarding  the 
North  Korean  border  These  U  8.  forces 
should  after  25  years,  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea,  or  at  least  reduced  In  size  and 
cost,  and  placed  In  reserve  from  guarding  the 
South  Korean  border  where  young  Americans 
can  be  ^nned  down  almost  at  will  by  North 
Korean  snipers. 

In  South  Vietnam  all  but  two  of  our  com- 
bat divisions  have  been  withdrawn  and  those 
two  divisions  aire  in  the  process  of  stand- 
ing down  for  withdrawal  Despite  this  fact 
over  300.000  US  Command,  support  and  ad- 
visory personnel  still  remain  In  South  Viet- 
nam Obviously  the  ISI's  and  SSI's  of  the 
withdrawn  divisions  were  not  removed  with 
the  division,  nor  has  the  component  com- 
mand US  Army  Vietnam  and  five  Corps 
headquarters  been  withdrawn  Nearly  the 
same  basic  Infra-structure  that  was  required 
to  support  S39.000  VS.  Armed  forces  per- 
sonnel at  the  peak  of  the  fighting  is  still  In 
South  Vietnam  This  means  different  things 
to  many  people    It  should  tell  the  American 


people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
must  require  even  at  this  late  date,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  U.S.  Command  and  logis- 
tical support  to  prop  It  up  and  keep  It  fight- 
ing This  does  not  cast  a  very  favorable  light 
on  the  possibility  or  probability  of  any  early 
or  Indeed  any.  total  American  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam.  It  tells  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  commanders  that  the  U.8. 
has  withdrawn  Its  mobile,  quickly  returnable 
combat  units,  but  his  not  as  yet  removed  any 
substantial  part  of  Its  logistical  Infra-struc- 
ture that  they  know  Is  the  real  key  to  wbeXb- 
er  U.S.  units  can  enter  an  area  and  fight  or 
not.  The  North  Vietnamese  military  are  prob- 
ably going  to  be  quite  skeptical  about  our 
real  Intention  of  totally  leaving  South  Viet- 
nam until  they  see  a  substantial  part  of  the 
tremendous  VS.  command  and  support  In- 
fra-structure being  withdrawn  They  also 
have  read  tn  our  newspapers  that  the  VS. 
.\rmy  Is  considering  18-month  tours  for  VS. 
Army  advisors  to  be  assigned  to  South  Viet- 
nam (With  their  families),  and  this  may 
ouike  them  doubtful  of  the  true  Intent  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 

In  sum  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  any- 
thing like  a  total  VS.  military  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  And  I  do  not  therefore  foresee  a  total 
lessening  of  our  budgetary  and  balance-of- 
payments  costs  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result 
of  a  so-called  winding  down  of  the  war  A 
Korean  style  solution  with  a  residual  force 
of  40  to  60.000  VS  servicemen  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  an  Indefinite  period  Into  the  1970's 
and  190O's.  appears  to  me  a  much  more  likely 
event  under  our  present  policies.  This  "resid- 
ual base  force"  will  generate  In  my  estima- 
tion, about  the  same  level  of  costs  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  that  we  have 
experienced  In  Korea  over  the  past  30  years. 
We  are  embarked  on  that  same  road  now  in 
South  Vietnam 

And  the  taxpayer  will  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  unseen,  but  nonetheless  Just  as 
real,  costs  of  turning  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovernment  (with  little  or  no 
reimbursement),  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  U  3  supplies  and  equipment  that  the 
taxpayer  has  already  peUd  for  with  his  past 
taxes  These  mountains  of  supplies  and  tons 
of  heavy  equipment  will  be  too  costly  to 
bring  home  and  will  be  given  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  or  we  will  be  mar- 
ginally reimbursed  In  Inflated  South  Viet- 
namese currency  at  the  current  relatively 
unfavorable  rate  of  International  exchange. 
In  any  event  a  lot  of  the  costly  equipment 
will  Inevitably  wind  up  on  Japanese  scrag 
piles  and  the  US  taxpayer  will  have  already 
assumed  the  costs  of  buying  new  defense 
equipment  to  replace  It. 

In  my  estimation.  It  is  our  Insistence  on 
maintaining  featherbedded  military  forces 
that  are  excessive  to  our  real  national  se- 
curity needs,  and  over-defending  against  In- 
flated threat  analysis  that  keep  the  OS 
taxpayer  constantly  pwylng  for  more  defense 
that  be  needs  and  ptaying  too  much  for  the 
defense  he  gets.  The  out-dated,  worldwide 
deployment  of  these  same  military  forces 
is  a  major  contributor  to  our  enormous  de- 
fense budget  and  chronic  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
sbould  be  done  about  It  is  to  cause  the 
Armed  Services  to  structure  and  equip  them- 
selves more  responsibly  and  austerely  lor 
combat,  and  to  stop  scattering  them  all  over 
the  world  with  missions  they  cannot  hope 
to  legitimately  accompUsb^and  which  in 
truth  have  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
real  combat  defense  of  our  country.  It  Is 
past  time  that  we  Americans  quit  kidding 
ourselves  with  delusions  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic grandeur.  We  are  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  but  we  cannot  run  the  world  We 
do  not  have  the  means  to  answer  every  world 
problem.  And  It  Is  now  time  that  we  put 
our  energies  and  our  money  more  to  the 
tasks  of  solving  our  own  urgent  domestic 
problems  than  maintaining  a  far-flung  em- 
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plre  of  military  bases  that  get  us  enmeshed 
more  In  the  affairs  of  others  than  In  pro- 
tecting the  security  of   all   Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PERCY  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  must  yield  at  this 
point,  but  I  will  have  12  minutes  later, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr, 
Hughes)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recopnlzes  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  SINATRA 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  for  yielding  time  to  me  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
HiTifPHRBY  I ,  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
the  business  at  hand,  which  Is  most  en- 
joyable forme. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
make  a  few  remarks  at  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  important  occasion  for  the 
people  of  California  and  for  the  country: 
namely,  the  retirement  of  a  man  whom  I 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  entertainer 
the  United  States  has  ever  had— Prank 
Sinatra. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  FYank 
Sinatra  made  his  lafrt  public  a/ppearance 
It  was  a  show  that  featured  many  glam- 
orous names  in  show  business,  but  Si- 
natra's as  always,  stood  out. 

His  career  has  been  well  chronicled. 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  have  followed  his  fortunes  for  al- 
most three  decades:  and  during  almost 
all  of  that  30-year  period  he  has  stood  at 
the  top  of  his  profession  HLs  talents  al- 
ways have  been  unequaled. 

In  the  movies,  Frank  Sinatra  is  an 
Oscar  winner,  a  producer,  a  superstar. 
In  television,  his  rare  appearances  have 
guaranteed  that  there  would  be  a  grace 
and  a  talent  that  few  other  entertainers 
could  provide  Of  course,  in  the  record- 
ing world,  Sinatra  Is  an  unrivaled  insti- 
tution whose  songs  will  have  deep  mean- 
ing for  decades  to  come 

In  short,  the  man  Is  a  master  of  the 
performing  arts  But  there  is  more  to 
FYank  Sinatra  than  just  a  voice  or  a 
fleeting  image  on  television  or  in  the 
movies.  The  essence  of  Frank  Sinatra  is 
Sinatra  the  man,  a  man  of  deep  feeling. 
a  man  who  in  a  thousand  silent  acts  has 
worked  to  better  the  lives  of  those  around 
him. 

To  some  people  he  knew  well  and  to 
others  he  did  not  know  at  all  he  has 
been,  in  a  sense,  legend iry  in  his  good 
deeds  on  their  behalf.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly generous  to  persons  whom  he 
has  never  even  met.  Por  example,  the 
widow  of  a  policeman  who  was  killed  in 
Latin  America,  will  have  financial  se- 
curity for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a  result 
of  what  Frank  Sinatra  did  for  her.  He 
had  never  known  her  but  he  was  moved 
by  reading  about  her  plight  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Thus,  whether  It  is  helping  children  in 
America  or  in  Europe  or  in  Mexico  or  in 


Israel,  whether  It  is  building  a  hospital 
or  a  community  service  center,  Prank 
Sinatra  has  always  been  there  helping 
and  doing  so  without  fanfare. 

He  has  helped  many  people  both  in  the 
entertainment  world  and  out  of  it.  He 
has  helped  those  who  have  had  good  for- 
time  and  he  has  helped  those  who  have 
had  bad  fortune  He  has  helped  thoee 
who  have  had  no  record  of  fortune  what- 
soever to  achieve  good  fortune. 

The  reason  he  has  done  all  this  is  that 
he  cares  about  people. 

The  name  Sinatra  symbolizes  more 
than  just  a  star  or  a  legend.  It  symbo- 
lizes a  man  of  genuine  warmth  and  com- 
passion. 

Prank  Sinatra  has  had  a  deep  inter- 
est in  politics  all  his  life.  His  support  of 
various  candidates  has  been  bipartisan. 
In  the  last  election  in  California  he  sui>- 
ported  the  gubernatorial  candidate  who 
was  a  Repubhcan  and  the  senatorial  can- 
didate who  was  a  I>emocrat.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  Sinatra,  He  works 
for  the  man  he  can  believe  in. 

FYank  Sinatras  mother  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  for  4 
years,  the  only  woman  to  serve  in  the 
assembly  So  we  can  see  how  he  comes 
by  his  love  for  politics. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  remember  talking 
to  his  mother  about  politics  and  she  said 
that  m  her  ward  in  New  Jersey  she  won 
the  election  with  e  100-percent  turnout 
for  the  Democrats.  When  she  said  that. 
I  felt  like  wrapping  her  to  my  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel  because  that  is  the  kind 
of  political  action  that  I  believe  in.  She 
also  .said  that  durmg  her  younger  years 
she  would  dress  as  a  boy  and  go  with 
her  brother  to  visit  my  father's  training 
camp  m  New  Jersey  and  how  much  she 
used  to  enjoy  the  prize  fight  game,  I 
think  that  is  reflected  in  her  son  because 
he  had  quite  a  few  amateur  fights  him- 
self. He  was  a  good  fighter. 

Accordingly.  Mr,  FYesldent.  I  rise  to- 
day with  mixed  emotions  to  salute  Frank 
Sinatra  on  his  retirement  from  show 
business.  I  am  saddened  because  we  are 
losing  a  great  talent,  a  man  who  has 
brought  music  into  the  lives  of  so  many 
men  and  women,  yet  a  man  who  will  now 
be  able  to  dedicate  his  full  time  and 
energy  to  the  things  that  interest  him 
most — that  is,  helping  other  people;  to 
teach,  to  be  able  to  study,  to  be  able  to 
help  where  help  is  needed. 

I  rise  to  salute  his  fabulous  c€ireer.  I 
rise  to  salute  a  man  who  has  brought 
Joy  to  the  hearts  of  so  many. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  tribute  being  paid  to 
Frank  Sinatra  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Frank  Sinatra  is  not  technically,  per- 
haps, one  of  my  constituents,  as  I  repre- 
sent the  great  State  of  Nevada,  the  enter- 
tainment capital  of  the  world,  but  he 
spent  probably  as  much  time  In  my  State 
as  he  did  m  any  other  State  He  certainly 
brought  great  fame  to  Nevada  and  to 
the  entertainment  business  there.  Count- 
less times  he  played  there.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  entertainer  who  drew 


a  comparable  crowd  to  the  entertainment 
centers  of  Nevada  sis  did  Prank  Sinatra 

Cto  many  occasions,  on  returning  to 
Nevada  from  Washington,  when  FYank 
Sinatra  would  happen  to  be  entertaining 
there,  some  of  my  friends  in  the  hotel 
ajid  show  business  would  tell  me  that 
they  had  received  calls  for  reswvations 
not  only  from  people  all  over  the  country 
but  also  from  people  m  for^n  countries, 
who  wanted  to  come  to  Nevada  in  order 
to  hear  Prank  Sinatra. 

He  is  a  great  legeid,  I  think  greater 
than  any  other  entertainer  in  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

I,  for  one,  regret  very  much  that  he  is 
retiring.  We  all  know  tiiat  there  are 
many  pet^le  who  say  they  are  retiring 
and  then  they  have  a  change  of  heart 
later  on  and  come  back  and  become  ac- 
tive agfiJn  in  their  chosen  profession. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  be  the 
case  with  Frank  Sinatra  because  he  is 
truly  a  great  entertamer.  It  would  be  a 
greet  loss,  Indeed,  to  the  country,  were  he 
permanently  to  retire,  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  of  the  great  talents 
with  which  he  is  endowed. 

I  jcrin  my  colleague  from  California  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  entertainer 

As  I  said,  I  hope  that  FYank  Sinatra 
will  reconsider  retiring  so  that  millions 
of  his  countrymen  may  continue  to  be 
uplifted  by  his  rare  talents, 

Mr    TUNNEY.   I   want  to  thank  the       ,, 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  for^>'-^ 
his  comments. 

Mr.  CFIANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
mv  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  delighted  to  \-ield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
did  not  claim  Frank  Sinatra.  We  in  Cali- 
fornia are  delighted  to  share  him.  but  we 
claim  him  as  our  own. 

I  am  glad  to  join  my  colleague  and 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  Frank  Si- 
natra— a  great  entertainer,  whose  voice 
has  spanned  the  generations  and  whose 
singmg  and  acting  talents  gave  countless 
hours  of  pleasure  to  countless  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world, 

Frank  Sinatra  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  warmth  and  affection  as  long 
as  people  like  entertainment  and  enter- 
tainers. 

Unlike  old  soldiers,  great  entertainers 
never  fade  away.  Their  music  goes  on 
forever.  The  music  of  Frank  Sinatra  will 
go  on  forever. 

Some  may  say  that  Frank  Sinatra  is 
all  voice.  Those  who  know  him  well  know 
that  he  is  really  ail  heart.  They  also 
know  that  he  is  all  guts. 

My  first  memory  of  Prank  Sinatra  does 
not  go  to  his  voice — I  do  not  know  when 
I  first  heard  his  magic  voice — but  to  his 
guts. 

Long  ago,  in  1944  I  believe  it  was,  be- 
fore I  had  gotten  involved  in  politics,  I 
went  to  a  rally  in  Madison  Square  Gair- 
den  in  New  York,  at  a  rather  climatic 
moment  when  the  Democratic  Party  was 
trying  to  draw  itself  back  together  after 
a  time  of  great  disruption. 

There  was  a  dramatic  moment  at  the 
rally— I  w€is  sitting  in  the  last  row  with 
ray  wile — when  Henry  Wallace  and 
Harry  Truman  walked  in,  arm  in  arm. 
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after  a  great  division  between  them  and 
the  Democratic  Party  and  they  were  now 
appeann*  together  That  walking  in 
wa«  one  of  the  great  moment«  not 
only  of  the  rally  but  also  of  the  historic 
election  of  that  year 

The  other  great  moment  at  the  rally 
was  when  Prank  Sinatra  walked  on 
stage  Before  he  sang,  he  said  that  this 
was  the  flrst  time  he  had  ever  done  any- 
thing Uke  that,  that  there  were  many 
who  told  him  it  would  ruin  his  career  be- 
cause singers  and  actors  are  supposed  to 
stay  away  from  appearances  like  that, 
but  he  said  that  he  believed  so  deeply  In 
the  cause  that  brought  him  there,  that  if 
It  meant  the  end  of  the  entertaining 
phase  of  his  life,  then  so  be  it.  but  he  was 
there  to  do  what  he  felt  he  could  do  for 
his  country  at  a  moment  of  great  chal- 
lenge. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  Prank 
Sinatra  of  that  moment  as  he  electnfled 
his  audience,  first  by  his  remarks  and 
then  by  that  Incredible  voice  as  he  sang 
to  those  not  only  gathered  there  but  out 
across  the  country  by  radio 

That  is  the  Frank  Sinatra  I  will  always 
remember  That  la  the  Prank  Sinatra 
that  this  country  will  never  forget,  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  California,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  for  his  brief 
comments 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  this  Is  a 
very  felicitous  occasion  I  have  known 
Prank  Sinatra  personally  and  I  have 
known  him  for  a  good  many  years  as  a 
friend.  I  rise  today  to  join  In  the  tributes 
paid  to  him  for  a  reason  that  is  perhaps 
rather  unique  in  my  acquaintanceship 
and  friendship  with  him.  I  feel  that, 
though  he  Is  retired  from  the  show  busi- 
ness, perhaps  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Cahnoni  has  said,  it  may  be  only 
temporary.  But  he  certainly  has  not  re- 
tired from  life  On  the  contrary.  I  feel 
that  he  has  retired  from  show  business 
to  take  a  more  acUve  part  In  life  I  feel 
that  his  Impulses  and  motivations  will 
lead  him  Into  a  higher  role  for  our  times. 
And  I  welcome  this  greatly. 

One  thing  he  has  Uught  us.  and  that 
Is  that  American  life  notwithstanding  Its 
materialism,  can  also  be  romantic  and 
have  elements  of  S3mipathy  that  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people 

I  know  of  no  person  more  able  to  ex- 
press the  Joys  and  the  happiness  of  the 
day-to-day  life  of  Americans  than  Prank 
Sinatra.  He  Is  also  able  to  express  manly 
character. 

His  greatest  success  Is  that  "I  did  It  my 
way  ■"  Any  man,  woman,  or  child  In  this 
country  who  hears  that  song  can  be  fully 
satisfied,  because  It  epitomizes  the  feel- 
ings In  the  hearts  of  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans 

I  am  so  pleased  to  be  his  friend  and 
be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr  TUNNEY  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  California  'Mr 
TuNwnri  and  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  Prank  Sinatra 

It  has  perhaps  not  been  my  opportunity 
to  know  the  honoree  personally  for  as 
long  as  have  those  who  have  spoken  be- 
fore me  However  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Prank  Smatra,  as  a  man  who 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  his  fel- 
low man  as  well  as  to  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment Por  I  believe  that  the  fields  of 
entertainment  and  public  service  often 
overlap. 

During  my  past  9  years  In  the  Senate, 
r  have  realized  that  many  people  think 
of  public  flstures  only  as  entertainers. 

Certair^  there  have  been  moments 
during  some  of  our  more  unorthodox 
debates  on  the  Senate  fioor  when  one 
might  have  said.  "Here  are  those  who  are 
the  top  doers,  stars  in  the  entertainment 
field."  However,  as  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  get  to  know  these  "stars"  personally. 
I  have  discovered  that  they  are  all  deeply 
committed  to  that  which  Is  going  on 
around  them  and  that  they  have  a  deep 
sense  of  social  consciousness 

Smce  I  have  had  the  chance  to  spend 
some  time  In  California  In  the  last  year 
or  two,  I  have  also  had  the  chance  to  view 
Prank  Sinatras  personal  concern  and 
participation  In  the  political  process  Of 
course.  I  have  always  been  an  admirer 
of  Prank  Sinatra  as  an  entertainer,  a 
singer,  and  actor  today  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  for  having  given  so  much 
of  himself  to  accomplish  things  for  his 
fellow  man 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  may 
I  first  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Callfomia  (Mr. 
Tttnnky  I  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  I  think  the  one  thing 
that  has  come  out  during  the  discussion 
we  have  had  here  today  Is  that  Prank 
Sinatra  is  a  person  who  Is  not  only  great 
but  who  has  also  shown  great  persistence 
and  perserverance. 

The  other  night,  knowing  that  I  was 
going  to  be  making  these  remarks  today. 
I  went  to  one  of  my  favorite  poems.  I 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to  read 
It  today  as  an  example  of  what  Prank 
Sinatra's  career  has  meant  to  me. 

The  poem  Is  by  Robert  Frost. 
On  a  Tkzx  F4JLI.XN  Acmoss  ths  Road 
(To  Hear  Us  Talk) 
The  tree  the  tempest  with  «  cra,sh  of  wood 
Throws  down   In  front  of   us  not   to  bar 
Our  passage  to  our   Journey's  end  for  good. 
But  Just  to  ask  us  who  we  ttilnk  we  are 

Insisting  always  on  our  own  way  so. 
She   likes  to  halt   us  In  our  runner   tracks, 
And  make  us  get  down  In    a  foot  of  snow 
Debating  what  to  do  without  an  ax. 


And  yet  she  knows  obatructlon  la  in   vain: 
We  wUl  not  be  put  off  the  flnaJ  goal 
We   have   It  hidden    In   us    to   attain. 
Not  though   we  have  to  seize  earth  by  the 
pole 

And.  tired  of  aimless  circling  in  one  place. 
Steer  straight  off  after  something  into  space 

Mr  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned that  is  representative  of  Frank 
Sinatra's  career  He  was  not  gomg  to  be 
Impeded  In  his  career.  He  learned  a  new 
way  of  presenting  his  talents  and  became 
one  of  the  most  luminous  of  stars.  In 
my  oplmon  he  still  represents  a  brilliant 
star  off  in  space. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ccdiforrua  and  others  concern- 
ing a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  Is  truly 
a  noted  American  and  a  man  of  great 
personal  talent  and  achievement.  Fran- 
cis Albert  Sinatra,  commonly  or  gen- 
erally known  by  friends  and  the  general 
public  as  Frank  Sinatra 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia on  his  message  and  his  words 
today,  because  they  come  with  a  great 
sense  of  sincere  warmth  and  friendship 
which  will  touch  the  heart  of  Mr  Si- 
natra. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  Interpreted 
In  dWerent  ways.  Viewed  by  close 
friends,  casual  acquaintances,  or  those 
who  become  aware  of  his  purpose  In  life 
by  chance,  he  may  often  appear  to  be 
many  things  to  many  dlfTerent  people 

Without  a  doubt,  those  rare  individ- 
uals who  emerge  as  stars  of  the  enter- 
tainment world  are  unique  in  otu"  society 
Inasmuch  as  they  have  been  cast  in  a 
role  that  Is  In  many  ways  bigger  than 
life. 

As  professionals,  their  highly  devel- 
oped talents  have  provided  the  most  deli- 
cate link  for  a  most  personal  communi- 
cation to  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  our 
emotions. 

The  term  "star"  itself  Is  Indicative  of 
the  honors  we  have  given  to  such  a 
gifted  personality.  Webster  defines  "star" 
as  "a  person  of  brilliant  qualiUes  who 
stands  out  preeminently  among  his  fel- 
lows." The  definition  is  highly  appli- 
cable and  exceedingly  accurate  in  this 
case.  But  one  Is  prompted  to  wonder  if 
this  explanation  Is  at  times  a  bit  too 
generalized  to  cover  everyone  privileged 
to  wear  this  mantle  or  this  title  of  star. 

It  is  of  great  credit  to  the  enterUln- 
ment  industry  that  on  many  occasions 
one  of  their  members  rises  beyond  star- 
dom to  become,  as  the  Senator  from 
Callfomia  has  put  it,  a  legend  in  his 
own  lifetime  I  take  just  a  moment  to 
thank  the  entertainment  Industry  for 
having  produced  great  stars  who  give  of 
their  great  talents. 

When  a  person  becomes  a  legend  In 
his  lifetime,  he  typifies  the  fabled  Amer- 
ican success  story  which  has  been  re- 
peated around  the  world  since  the  days 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers  He  Is  a  legend, 
because  he  has  displayed  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  humanity  which  drives  him  to 
use  his  talents,  prestige,  and  unrelenting 
trust  to  stretch  out  a  hand  and  help  his 
feUow  man  whenever  he  encounters  a 
need. 
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This,  without  question.  Is  a  noble  ex- 
tension of  stardom  In  the  performing 
arts  and  far  too  often  such  generosity 
goes  unrecognized  and.  Indeed,  without 
thanks 

Like  many  Americans,  I  was  saddened 
to  leam  of  the  retirement  of  Prank 
Sinatra  because  this  man  Is  so  vigorous, 
so  \1tal.  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
scene;  he  is  a  remarkable  man  tind  a 
star  in  his  own  right,  and  a  legend  whose 
touch  reached  far  beyond  the  footlights. 

Sinatra  gave  and  continues  to  give,  and 
will  continue  to  give  for  years  to  come 
far  more  than  the  abilities  with  which 
he  was  ble.ssed  His  talent  was  a  magical 
Instrument  with  the  power  to  help  the 
unfortunate  and  the  inflrmed  as  well  as 
to  mark  the  memorable  milestones  In  the 
International  world  of  entertainment. 

I  notice  his  career  included  58  top 
films,  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  film  in- 
dustry, 100  or  more  albums,  more  than 
2.000  Individual  recordings  and.  as  has 
been  said,  he  has  been  a  remarkable  star 
of  stage,  screen,  television,  and  radio, 
and  of  the  entertainment  field 

I  was  much  Impressed  with  what  the 
Senator  frcwn  California  'Mr  Ttnnxyi 
had  to  say  about  Frank  Sinatra's  other 
work;  for  example,  his  remarkable  gen- 
erosity In  helping  the  unfortunate.  This 
must  be  a  matter  of  record  and  history 
In  our  country.  That  generosity  extended 
to  many  lands,  not  only  to  the  needy  and 
unfortunate  In  America  but  also  In  Eu- 
rope, Latin  America,  and  Israel. 

Children  in  America.  Mexico,  Eng- 
lEind.  Europe,  and  the  new  land  of  Israel 
have  found  someone  who  cares,  because 
of  his  charitable  efforts.  A  medical  cen- 
ter functions  to  serve  people  of  all  ages. 
due  largely  to  his  generosity;  and  a  teen 
center  h&s  recently  opened  Its  doors  be- 
cause of  the  concern  Sinatra  feels  for  his 
community  The  deeds  of  this  man  seem 
endless  The  moneys  he  has  raised  for  a 
wide  assortment  of  charities  spiral  to  as- 
tronmnlcal  proportions.  Most  impor- 
tantly, his  concern  for  mankind  Is 
sincere 

I  know  of  his  great  contributions  to 
education  and  his  generosity  In  sharing 
his  wealth  of  talent,  as  well  as  his  wealth 
of  resources  with  our  great  educational 
centers. 

Mr  President,  I  know  of  something  else 
I  want  to  record  here  today.  Back  In  the 
days  of  World  War  H  when  there  needed 
to  be  a  voice  to  the  yoimg  to  talk  about 
fair  employment  practices,  or  for  minor- 
ities, that  young  man  who  went  to  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  was  Prank 
Sinatra — not  to  sing,  not  to  entertain, 
but  to  educate,  to  lead.  I  know  that  no 
man  in  the  entertainmait  field  has  done 
more  In  the  field  of  human  rights;  and  I 
know  that  there  are  literally  millions  of 
people  In  America  today  who  are  better 
off  because  this  star,  this  gifted  man. 
used  his  talents,  his  fame,  his  ability,  and 
bis  resources  to  speak  up  for  the  black 
man.  for  the  Mexican-American,  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  for  the  minorities  In  ev- 
ery group,  a  man  who  had  a  tremendous 
foUowing,  who  spoke  for  the  little  peo- 
ple and,  indeed,  fought  for  them. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  help  to 
children,  he  will  be  remembered  for  help 
to  education,   he  will   be   noted  In  the 


annals  of  American  literature.  In  our 
press,  and  in  our  media  for  his  stalwart 
courageous  stand  for  human  rights.  He 
will  be  remembered,  because  he  stood  by 
a  President  like  Franklin  Delsmo  Roose- 
velt and  like  Harry  Truman  He  was  one 
of  the  strong  campaigners  for  Adlal 
Stevenson,  a  man  that  I  believe  brought 
great  honor  to  American  pohtics.  a  man 
who.  In  defeat,  won  a  great  victory  for 
human  decency  in  American  political 
life. 

We  will  remember  that  Frank  Sinatra 
wEis  a  close  personal  friend  of  John  Ken- 
nedy and  he  did  a  great  deal  to  help 
him  get  elected;  and  he  was  a  friend  dur- 
ing President  Kennedy's  term  in  office. 
He  worked  to  help  President  Johnson 
and  he  worked  to  encourage  people  to 
vote  and  register. 

I  recall  in  1964  and  In  1968  Frank 
Sinatra  went  from  city  to  city  under  the 
sponsorship  of  bipartisan  groups  and 
nonpartisan  groups  offering  himself  and 
his  great  talent  to  raise  thousands  of 
dollars  to  promote  voter  registration  so 
people  could  make  a  choice.  This  man 
did  as  much,  or  more,  to  register  voters 
and  to  further  the  registration  process 
as  fundamental  to  politics  sis  any  man 
in  our  country. 

Mr  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  Frank  Sinatra  comes  from  a  family 
that  has  always  been  Interested  In  poll- 
tics  His  father  was  a  hard-working  man. 
bom  In  Hoboken,  N.J.  As  the  Senator 
from  California  noted,  his  mother  ac- 
tively participated  In  politics.  His  mother 
wanted  Frank  Sinatra  to  be  an  engineer 
or  a  doctor  but  his  talents  took  him  In  a 
different  direction,  the  direction  of  em 
entertainer  and  singer. 

He  never  forgot  the  neighborhood  from 
whence  he  came.  He  has  never  forgotten 
the  people  who  helped  him  along  the  way. 
He  has  been  true  to  his  friwids,  and  the 
quality  of  loyalty  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
qualities  that  this  man  has  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have. 

So  I  am  happy  today  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tmnrtrf) 
and  others  in  paj^g  my  personal  re- 
spects to  a  friend,  to  a  gentleman  I  have 
be«i  privileged  to  know,  to  a  man  who 
has  helped  me  and  who  has  never  asked 
for  a  thing.  All  he  has  ever  done  has 
been  to  say,  "Do  a  good  Job."  He  has 
never  sought  a  personal  favor;  he  has 
never  asked  for  anything  for  himself,  but 
has  asked  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  peorrfe.  tuid  all  people. 

A  "star" — a  "legend" — yes,  both  are 
applicable  to  Prank  Sinatra  for  they  set 
him  apart  from  all  others.  Today,  how- 
ever. I  feel  he  may  particularly  eijoy 
not  being  hoisted  to  such  lofty  heights 
for  he  will  henceforth  enjoy  a  rare  prlT- 
tlege  one  can  only  find  In  America — the 
life  of  a  private  citizen. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  some  of  tis  to- 
day are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
with  him,  not  as  a  star  and  polltlctan,  but 
as  f  rioids  and  neighbors. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  8«aia- 
tor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  nottce 


that  the  distinguished  Senator  said  that 
Prank  Sinatra's  inta-eats  have  always 
been  It^iartlsan  in  many  respects.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  had  a  deep  affection  for  Frank 
^natra  was  the  distinguished  former 
minority  leader,  Everett  Ettrksen,  who,  I 
think  we  could  say,  had  alwsLys  been  In 
show  bustnesB,  In  the  best  sense  of  that 
term. 

After  Everett  Dirfcsen's  death  a  dinner 
was  held  in  Washington,  and  Prank  Sina- 
tra was  invited  to  ajipear.  I  must  say  that 
he  broke  every  engagemait  he  had  to  be 
there.  He  did  appear,  and  his  presence 
was  absolutely  magical.  It  was  dramatic. 
Nothing  meant  more  to  LoueUa  Dlrksen, 
to  our  colleague  Senator  Howaild  Bakzb, 
to  Joy,  Senator  Dirksen's  daughter,  and 
to  his  grandchildren,  than  that  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  performance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  performance  came  right 
from  Prank's  heart,  and  was  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man  of  great  compassion 
end  tremendous  talent,  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  willingly  gives  so  much  0! 
himself. 

I  am  happy  and  pleased  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Swiator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tuvvn)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  &llnnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHRrvj, 
saw  fit  to  reserve  this  time  so  that  those 
of  us  who  have  swimired  and  respected 
the  talent  and  life  of  Frank  Sinatra,  and 
the  way  he  has  given  that  life  to  so  many 
causes,  could  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  competi- 
tion that  I  knew  Prank  Sinatra  to  have 
was  from  our  late  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Everett  Dlrksen. 
a  man  with  tremendous  talent. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
Prank's  children,  Nancy,  Teena,  and 
Prank,  Jr.  I  cherish  that  friendship,  par- 
ticultu-ly  with  his  daughter  Nancy,  who 
has  been  a  very  close  personal  friend  of 
mine.  I  hope  to  read  what  she  is  writing 
about  her  father.  I  think  the  title  Is 
"Gentle  Man."  I  know  it  will  be  beauti- 
ful, because  it  comes  from  a  daughter 
who  loves  her  father  dearly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  planet,  and  our  Nation, 
none  is  so  rare,  so  scarce,  and  so  valued 
as  human  talent.  I  am  delighted  today 
to  join  in  tribute  to  Prank  Sinatra,  a 
man  whose  rare  talents  have  brought  Joy 
to  millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
world. 

Indeed,  I  think  there  is  in  this  coimtry 
scarcely  a  person  who  does  not  cherish 
in  his  heart  at  least  one  memorable  per- 
formance by  Prank  Sinatra  The  legacy 
of  his  art  is  indeed  an  indelible  part  of 
our  national  cultural  heritage. 

Less  well  known  than  his  performing 
talents  are  Prank  Sinatra's  compassion 
for  those  less  fortunate,  and  his  work 
and  generosity  on  behalf  of  charitable 
and  humanitarian  ccjncems.  In  his  per- 
sonal and  pirt)lic  life,  he  has  been  In  th« 
forefront  of  the  struggle  against  dis- 
crimination and  on  behsilf  of  human 
tolerance. 

His  decision  to  retire  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  performing  arts.  I  Join  with  his  mil- 
lions of  fans  in  wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  an 
entire  generation,  popular  music  haa 
meant  Prank  Sinatra.  Ttie  voice,  the  face; 
and  the  style  combined  to  make  him 
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"The  Man."  His  help  In  the  Humphmy- 
MtJSKiE  campaign  of  1968  Is  something  I 
will  never  forget    I  am  sorry  to  see  him 

retire — but  he  has  earned  his  new  life.  I 
hope  he  enjoys  the  time  of  reading  and 
thinJcing  and  friendship — what  Adlal 
Stevenson  called  sitting  under  a  tree  and 
watching  people  dance  And  I  suspect  we 
are  all  deeply  grateful  for  the  miracle  of 
recorded  sound  It  means  that  Sinatra 
will  always  be  with  us 

I  am  glad  Senator  TirnNKY  brought 
him  to  the  Senate  today  And  I  Icnow  my 
wife  and  children  envy  my  chance  to 
have  lunch  with  him 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  PERMANENT 
CHANGE  OF  STATION  C06TS 

Mr  PERC^'  Mr  President,  today  I 
want  to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  current  status  of  the  permanent 
change  of  station  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

It  Is  normally  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress to  loolc  aihead  at  what  we  can  do  In 
the  future,  the  money  we  can  save  or 
spend  next  >-ear  We  legislate  prospec- 
tively aind  too  infre<juently  are  we  able 
to  audit  what  we  enacted  last  year  to  see 
If  It  has  failed  or  succeeded 

As  Is  evident  to  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Government  Operations  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Congress 
does  have  a  responsibility  to  oversee  how 
our  tax  dollars  are  spent  It  Is  with  this 
thought  In  m:nd  that  I  today  offer  to  my 
colleagues  a  foilow-up  report  on  action 
that  we  took  last  year 

Last  August  21  I  offered  .\mendment 
No  818  to  Uie  DOD  authorization  blU 
This  amendment  called  for  at  least  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  expenditures  for 
PCS — permanent  change  of  station — 
moves  in  fiscal  year  1972.  as  compared 
with  such  expenditures  aiade  durmg  fis- 
cal 1971  PCS  moves  basically  involve  the 
rotation  of  military  personnel  from  as- 
4i»{nment  to  assiirnment. 

In  the  bill  reported  from  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  »1  3  billion 
was  earmarked  for  PCS  mov-es  A  total 
of  t4«0  million  was  for  rotation  of  serv- 
icemen after  12  months  of  duty  m  South- 
east Asia,  another  $300  million  of  the 
total  was  to  go  toward  the  normal  cost 
of  training  and  .separauon.  and  the  re- 
mainder, $559  million,  for  other  PCS 
moves  My  amendment  did  not  affect  the 
costs  of  rotation  of  servicemen  from 
Southeast  Asia  or  the  normal  costs  of 
training  and  separation  It  called  for  at 
least  a  25-percent  reduction  in  the  re- 
maining costs  of  $559  million— or  a  re- 
ducucai  In  this  account  of  $140  mUlion 

.As  It  turns  out.  the  estimate  of  a  sav- 
ings of  $140  million  was  too  conservative, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  esumated 
savings  in  PCS  costs  between  fiscal  year 
1970  and  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  more 
than  $318  million 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  t^x:  ot  that  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  R^cotc  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMCNlmENT   NO.    818 

At  Uie  end  of  tlie  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

■'Skc  507  In  order  to  reduce  annual  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  permanent 
change  of  station  assignments  of  military 
personnel  and  in  order  to  help  further  sta- 
bilize the  Uvea  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  directed  to  initiate  promptly 
new  procedures  with  respect  to  domestic  and 
foreign  permanent  change  of  station  assign- 
ments for  military  personnel  under  which 
the  length  of  permanent  change  of  station 
assignments  will,  whenever  practicable  and 
consistent  with  national  security,  be  made 
for  longer  periods  of  time  The  Secretary 
shall  achieve  not  leaa  than  a  25  f}*""  centum 
reduction  In  such  expenditures  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures for  such  purposes  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1970.  taking  Into 
account  the  relative  number  of  men  in 
military  service  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
other  relevant  factors  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  of  mUltary  personnel  In  combat 
zones  or  with  respect  to  so-called  fixed  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  training,  sepa- 
ration, promotion,  and  similar  activities 
within   the   Department   of   Defense  " 

There  are  three  reasons  for  my  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

First,  morale:  By  lengthening  tours, 
there  would  be  less  frequent  moving  from 
base  to  base  Consequently,  military  fam- 
ilies would  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  stability.  Too  fre- 
quent moves  hurt  morale  of  families. 
This  amendment  would  actually  help 
reduce  the  high  rate  of  termination  of 
personnel  from  the  military  services. 

Second,  economy:  By  reducing  PCS 
moves  by  just  25  percent,  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $140  million  a  year  could  be 
realized. 

Third.  eflQclency:  Most  organizations 
In  the  private  sector  that  rotated  per- 
sonnel as  frequently  as  the  military  serv- 
ices would  be  bankrupt  The  practice  was 
overdone,  wasteful,  and  inefficient  as 
carried  out.  Ofllcers  were  being  moved 
from  assignment  to  assignment  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  give  each  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  enough  expertise  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Personnel  were  moved  so  fre- 
quently that  Job  efficiency  suffered 
severely 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  allow  a  man  to  stay  In  a  job 
a  longer  length  of  time,  leam  that  job 
well  and  develop  expertise  that  would 
offer  advamtages  to  the  military  and 
himself  I  felt  he  should  be  transferred 
only  when  it  would  mean  greater  efn- 
ciency  and  higher  morale. 

As  support  for  this  p>osltlon.  I  quoted 
from  the  Fitzburgh  Report — the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Report — dated 
July  1.  1970 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  Pltzhugh  Re- 
port in  section  m  dealing  with  the  prac- 
tice of  transferring  officers  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*cord, 
as  follows: 


PrrZHTJCH    R«PO«T 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  rotated  among 
assignments  at  much  too  frequent  Intervals 

It  Is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  ro- 
tation practices  which  have  been  followed 
result  In  (a I  excessive  and  wasteful  cost,  (b) 
Inefficiencies  In  management,  and  (c)  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  responsibility. 

A  staff  study  of  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
promotions  to  General  Officer  and  Flag  rank 
In  1969  revealed  this  situation  there  were 
174  officers  In  the  group  and  their  average 
service  was  24  years:  these  officers  had  been 
given  3.696  assignments,  or  an  average  of  ai 
per  man:  the  average  duration  per  assign- 
ment was  14  months.  Looked  at  another  way, 
the  average  officer  had  spent  8  years  In  Op- 
erational assignments,  5  years  In  Service 
Schools  and  other  educational  assignments, 
and  11  years  In  Staff  assignments 

Although  this  is  a  relatively  small  samplfc. 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  Is  not 
reasonably  typical  of  the  prevailing  career 
pattern  of  all  military  officers. 

It  Is  recognized  that  some  assignments 
must  be  of  limited  duration:  for  example, 
operational  assignments  to  hardship  or  com- 
bat duty  School  assignments  also  are  cf 
limited  duration  as  these  are  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  course  However,  In  the  case 
of  the  other  assignments,  there  are  no  such 
Inherent  limitations 

The  driving  force  in  almost  all  of  these  as- 
slgnmenu  (combat  assignments  excepted)  is 
to  give  the  officer  a  wide  variety  of  exposul* 
as  an  aid  In  his  training  and  development. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Job  seem  to  be  secondary  to  the  career  pat- 
tern which  has  been  mapped  out  for  the 
officer. 

This  system  of  rotation  of  officers  leads  In- 
evitably to  deficiencies  In  management  Of- 
ficers assigned  for  such  limited  periods  sim- 
ply cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  work, 
become  familiar  with  the  qualifications  of 
the  people,  make  plans,  set  goals  and  push 
the  work  ahead. 

This  system  of  rotation  not  only  falls  to 
provide  management  and  leadership  needed 
on  the  Job,  but  also  has  deficiencies  In  ac- 
complishing Its  stated  purpose — the  devel- 
opment of  the  officer  himself  Men  are  not 
developed  by  being  observers  they  must  have 
responsibility  to  assure  growth 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  position  to 
be  fUled.  as  well  as  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  officer  himself,  his  job  assignments 
should  be  of  sufficient  duration  so  that  he 
can  l)«come  tlioroughly  Involved  In  the  work 
and  be  fully  responsible  for  results 

There  is  merit  In  giving  to  officers  oppor- 
tunities in  a  broad  sp>ectrum  of  military  re- 
sponsibilities Nevertheless,  under  existing 
conditions  in  which  technical  or  professional 
training  in  areas  other  than  commanding 
men  have  become  of  Increasing  importance, 
the  Services'  current  rotation  poUcles  and 
rates  are  counter-productive. 

In  the  technical  and  professional  areas,  the 
rotation  rules  often  call  for  rotation  of  an 
officer  out  of  an  assignment  at  a  very  criti- 
cal point  in  the  job  he  is  performing  In  ad- 
dition, when  an  officer  is  rotated  out  of  • 
technically  complicated  job.  his  replacement 
often  either  comes  at  the  time  of  rotation 
or  later,  and  therefore,  does  not  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary background  before  his  predecessor 
leaves 

Mr  PERCY  My  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  Senate  floor  last  year  by 
roUcall  vote  of  69-0,  helped  greatly  by 
the  act  in  support  of  Senator  Stxn- 
Nis  and  Senator  GoLDWATtH,  One  slight 
modification  was  made  The  words  or 
hardship  areas'  were  added  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  reduction  in  PCS  costjs  did 
not  apply  to  combat  zones  or  hardship 
areas. 
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COIfrXXKNCS    COMMITTKK    ACTION 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee from  the  House,  while  concurring 
fully  with  the  general  objectives  of  the 
amendment,  felt  that  lack  of  stability  in 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
U.S  commitments  In  Southeast  Asia 
made  acceptance  of  the  Senate  language 
impractical  at  that  time.  Therefore,  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  language  requir- 
ing specified  reductions  in  expenditures 
was  deleted  by  the  conferees.  The  final 
conference  version,  which  the  Senate 
passed  on  October  1,  1970,  simply  called 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  promptly 
initiate  new  procedures  with  respect  to 
domestic  and  foreign  permanent  change 
of  station  assignments  for  mllitarj-  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  statement 
of  the  House  managers  dealing  with  this 
amendment  be  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LlMTTAITON    ON    PERICANENT    CHANGS    OP 

Station  Assignments 

Included  in  the  Senate  language  as  Sec- 
tion 609  was  a  Senate  floor  amendment  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Initiate 
new  procedures  aimed  at  reducing  the  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  permanent 
changes  of  station  for  military  personnel. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  directed  that  there  tie  effected  "not  less 
than  a  26-peTcent  reduction"  In  expenditures 
for  permanent  changes  of  station  assign- 
ments beginning  July  1.  1971,  "and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter," 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  Senate  action,  maintained  that 
the  enactment  of  this  ptxavlslon  would  "pre- 
sent extreme  administrative  and  budgetary 
problems,  as  well  gls  problems  in  manpower 
programs,  especially  considering  the  short 
time  allowed  for  compliance  and  the  turbu- 
lent situation  with  respect  to  military  man- 
power." 

The  Navy  advised  the  conferees  that  en- 
actment of  this  provision  would  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  Its  already  aust«re  ship 
to  shore  rotation  policy.  Among  other  things. 
the  Navy  pointed  out  that — 

"The  Navy  Is  a  sea  duty  oriented  force  and 
must  provide  a  relatively  equitable  oppor- 
tunity for  shore  assignments  because  of  the 
privations  associated  with  duty  at  sea  There 
are  aproxlmately  335,000  enlisted  and  37,000 
otBcer  sea  billets  compared  to  151,000  enlisted 
and  41,000  officer  shore  billets  Increasing  toiu 
lengths  of  duty  ashore  would  require  dispro- 
portionate extensions  at  sea  There  are  36 
"deprived  "  enlisted  ratings,  comprising  46% 
of  the  enlisted  population  Men  In  these  rat- 
ings now  sfjend  12  to  16  years  at  sea  during 
a  normal  20-year  career." 

The  House  conferees  fully  concur  In  the 
general  objectives  of  the  Senate  language 
The  conferees  were  unanimous  In  their  view 
that  the  Armed  Services  frequently  require 
military  members  to  change  duty  assign- 
ments without  any  genuine  military  require- 
ment for  such  transfer  These  frequently 
unnecessary  permanent  changes  of  assign- 
ment are  essentially  due  to  either  outmoded 
service  policy  or  poor  management,  and 
simply  result  In  unnecessary  expenditures  of 
millions  of  dollars  while  at  the  same  time 
causing  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  to 
service  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hotise  conferees 
concede  that  lack  of  stability  In  the  size  of 
the  Military  Establlsiunent  and  the  personnel 
movements  required  by  our  commitments  In 
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Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
make  acceptance  of  the  Senate  language  im- 
practical at  this  time  Therefore,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Senate  language  requiring  speci- 
fied reductions  in  expendlttires  was  deleted 
by  the  conferees. 

The  House  therefore  recedes  from  Its  ob- 
jection to  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an 
amendment  that  reflects  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Dep>artment  of  Defense  must 
initiate  promptly  new  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  and  foreign  permanent 
change  of  station  assignments  for  military 
personnel 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  final  language 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee 
and  enacted  into  law  as  section  508 — 
Public  Law  91-441 — is  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  reduce  annual  expenditures  in 
connection  with  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion assignments  of  military  personnel  and 
in  order  to  help  further  stabilize  the  lives 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  di- 
rected to  Initiate  promptly  new  procedures 
with  respect  to  domestic  and  foreign  perma- 
nent change  of  station  assignments  for  mili- 
tary personnel  under  which  the  length  of 
permanent  change  of  station  assignments 
wUl,  whenever  practicable  and  consistent 
with  national  security,  be  made  for  longer 
periods  of  time," 

Additionally,  the  fiscal  year  1971  PCS 
budget  requests  of  the  mlUtarj-  services 
were  reduced  10  percent 

Today.  I  want  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  status  of  PCS  moves  in 
the  military  since  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  senior  mili- 
tary member  of  each  of  the  military 
services ; 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  J.  Seitz,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  U.S.  Army. 

Maj.  Gen.  J  B.  Kidd.  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel Planning  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Vice  Adm.  D  H.  Guinn.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower  and 
Naval  Reserve  > . 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  B,  Wheeler,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-1,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Col.  H.  M.  Maness,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs. 

Lt.  Col  A.  S.  Cannon,  Jr.,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Legislative  Liaison.  Department  of 
Defense 

Their  candid,  detailed  explanations 
were  most  helpful  to  me  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  make  known  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  status  of  this  matter. 

As  you  will  recall.  PCS  funding  Is  di- 
vided into  six  categories : 

First.  Accession  travel. 

Second.  Training  travel. 

Third.  Operational  travel — between 
duty  statlcais  in  the  continental  United 
States,  in  overseas  areas,  and  to  support 
at  sea  requirements. 

Fourth.  Rotational  travel — to  and 
from  overseas  duty  tours. 

Fifth,  Separation  travel. 

Sixth,  Travel  of  organized  xmits 

Of  these  categories,  rotational  travel 
and  operational  travel  for  the  Navy  are 
recognized  as  offering  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  annual  savings  in  PCS 
funds.  Without  question,  improvements 
must  be  made  in  these  two  categories  if 
reasonable  stability  m  mdividual  assign- 
ments is  to  be  achieved 

For  manj'  years,  in  consideration  of 


equity  and  morale.  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  has  prescribed  uniform  over- 
seas tour  lengths  for  personnel  of  all 
services  assigned  to  the  saxne  location  or 
area.  Latitude  is  permitted,  however,  m 
the  more  desirable  overseas  areas  where 
duty  tours  when  accompanied  by  d«>end- 
ents  may  vary  from  36  to  48*  months. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  personnel 
assigned  to  sea  duty  and  to  duty  in  over- 
seas areas,  in  relation  to  total  force 
levels,  and  the  length  of  these  tours  of 
duty  have  the  greatest  effect  on  rota- 
tional travel  for  all  services,  and  on  op- 
erational travel  for  the  Navy  in  support 
of  its  forces  detailed  to  sea  duty. 

Because  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Army  to  use  worldwide  resources  to  sup- 
port its  forces  in  Vietnam,  however,  per- 
sormel  often  must  be  moved  from  IcHig 
tour  areas  before  completing  the  full 
tour.  For  example.  Army  enlisted  person- 
nel in  Germany  serve  an  average  of  only 
about  18  months  and  officers  average  only 
24  months  of  the  3 -year  tour. 

Therefore,  a  general  increase  in  over- 
seas tour  lengths  would  increase  the 
existing  disparity  between  services  as  to 
the  actual  time  members  serve  in  certain 
overseas  locations.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  the  relative  lengths  of  over- 
seas tours  as  now  established  are  appro- 
priate and  has  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing policy  guidance : 

The  Military  Departments  shall  establish 
procedures  ■which  will  assure  maximum  sta- 
bilization in  the  lives  of  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  To  assist  in  the  fore- 
going and  to  reduce  annual  expenditures  m 
connection  with  the  relocation  of  personnel, 
the  intenal  between  permanent  change  of 
station  assignments  will  be  Increased  when- 
ever practicable  and  consistent  ■with  national 
security.  As  a  minimum,  the  objective  shall 
be  for  an  indlrtdual  to  complete  the  appro- 
priate tour  of  duty  prescnbed  for  the  area  to 
which  he  Is  assigned  and,  for  those  members 
who  are  acceptable,  to  he  encouraged  to  ex- 
tend voluntarily  their  tour  of  overseas  duty 
beyond  the  standard  tours  prescritjed 
In  any  event,  a  genuine  military  requirement 
shall  exist  as  a  basis  for  reassigning  indi- 
viduals on  permanent  change  of  station, 
overseas  or  within  CONTS 

The  military  services  have  examined 
the  problem  in  great  detail  and  have 
taken  positive  steps  to  comply  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Congress, 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that 
sometimes  when  we  tr>'  to  establish  a 
policy,  and  it  is  to  be  promulgated  in  the 
field,  I  become  skeptical  about  whether 
or  not  It  actually  will  be  implemented. 
But  in  this  case  I  have  specific,  firsthand 
evidence  that  the  militar>-  have  made 
every  single  effort  to  comply  with  the 
policy  request  of  the  Congress.  Certainly 
we  felt  that  with  such  overwhelming  sup- 
port by  the  Senate,  it  was  worth  a  try  to 
save  several  himdred  million  dollars, 
without  any  injurj-  to  our  national  de- 
fense. It  was  worth  a  try  to  improve  the 
morale  of  our  forces  in  all  the  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  available 
from  a  hard-pressed  budget  funds  that 
could  be  expended  in  areas  Like  equip- 
ment purchases,  or  the  strengthenmg  of 
the  Military  E^stablishment. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  follow- 
ing actions  that  I  am  going  to  envimerate 
are  an  indication  that  all  branches  of 
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the  servlc«B  have  tried  extraordinarily 
hard  to  meet  this  policy  requirement  and 
that  rreat  progress  has  been  made. 

The  following  actions  and/or  policies 
ire  examples  of  specific  steps  that  have 
3**n  t-aien. 

Thai  only  one  service  may  be  listed 
serves  to  highlight  the  fact  that  each 
must  solve  the  problem  within  Its  own 
particular  circumstance*  and  the  action 
Tiay  or  may  not.  ^.ave  been  taken  by  other 
services  at  an  earlier  time. 

First  The  lengths  of  certain  command 
■xixin  have  been  extended — Army  and 
Navy 

s«?rond  The  tour  length  for  recruiters 
has  been  increased  and  stablUzed  at  36 
men  ths- —  A  mi  y 

Third  The  stabilized  tour  for  drill 
>en{pant.s  ha.'i  been  Increased  to  24 
mo  n  tils —  A  rm  y 

Fourth  EHiKibie  i^t'nii.stees  for  long 
tour  areas  are  r.ow  generated  12  months 
In  the  area — Army 

Fifth  Nonpnor  service  combat  arms 
enlistees  for  U  S  .\rmy  Europe,  are  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  of  18  months  in  Eu- 
rope- Army  Because  of  the  policy  en- 
abUnii  dependen-s  to  accompany  mem- 
bers of  our  .^.rT^.ed  Forces  in  Furot>e  this 
18-month  guarantee  would  make  .:  ea^er 
for  a  serviceman  to  come  to  an  early 
decision  about  bringing  his  dependents 
with  him 

Certamiy  :'.  r.e  is  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum of  16  months!  in  E^irope.  It  would 
be  worth  his  while  to  have  with  him 
while  he  is  away  from  home,  the  stability 
that  only  his  family  can  provide 

Sixth  A  number  of  personnel  being  re- 
turned from  Europe  are  n'>w  received 
and  processed  at  a  second  location  within 
CONUS — designed  to  serve  specific  geo- 
granhic  nre'^''  v    r»^uce  C'>.st-.*      --Kriny 

Seventh  The  36-month  overseas  ac- 
com.panied  tour  has  be«n  Increased  to 
48  montlis — Air  Force 

Eighth  Voluntary  extension  of  over- 
seas tours  IS  permitted  up  to  a  total  of  5 
years,  rather  than  4  years — Air  Force 

Ninth  Twelve-month  voluntary  tour 
extensions  are  permitted  within  COrfUS, 
Air   Fnrre 

Tenth  Voluntary  iverseas  tour  exten- 
sions are  bein<  actively  encouraged — 
Army  Navy  and  .\ir  Force 

When  men  are  willing  to  stay  abroad, 
it  malces  sense  lo  enci">urage  tuid  permit 
them  to  do  so.  so  tfiat  we  do  not  have 
the  co6t  of  moving  their  families  bi^ck 
and  forth 

Eleventh.  The  numfcer  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  short  tour  areas  In  relation  to 
the  total  force  level  has  been  Improved 
due  U3  the  significant  reduction  of  forces 
In  Vietnam — Marine  Corps 

Twelfth  The  move  from  a  decen- 
tralized enlisted  distribution  system  to 
full  centralizati-on  to  improve  manage- 
ment of  enlisteil  perst^nnel  assignments. 
has  been  accelerated  to  complete  in  early 
fiscal  year  1973 — Navy 

Thirteenth  Shore  tour  lengths  are 
being  Increased  as  sea  shore  billet  ratio 
is  improved  due  t.:i  inactivatkifis  of  op- 
erating forces — Navy 

Fourteenth  The  percentage  of  no  cost 
operational  rotational  assignments  has 
Increased  fp  m  about  8  to  18  percent 
since  fiscal  year  1969 — Navy 


Fifteenth.  Reassignment  of  personnel 
within  same  geographic  area  has  been 
maximized  and  the  number  of  cross- 
country moves  reduced — Navy 

Sixteenth  Medical  and  certain  Reserve 
ofDcers  servmg  obligated  periods  and  not 
career-motivated  are  no  longer  rotated 
at  the  mid-point  of  their  active  duty 
obligation — Navy. 

Scventeeoth.    Of&cer    tours    are    no 


longer  shortened  solely  because  of  pro- 
motion or  nonselecUon — Navy 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing,  and  other 
actions  taken.  Is  clearly  Illustrated  In 
the  following  comparisons  of  the  most 
pertinent  data  Operational  PCS  is 
shown  for  the  Navy  since  thkat  category 
supports  travel  associated  with  the  de- 
tailing of  personnel  to  and  from  sea 
duty — over  50  percent  of  all  Navy  billets 
are  categorized  as  sea  duty. 
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Down  II Down  31 OmmS Oo«ii  13 

Oowfl  19 Oewn  2t Down  ( 

Ooon  2 Omtii  12 N«chan(« 


Down  23 yrmnZi Down  It 

OBwn  3  Down  2 Dow«  2 DMm  7. 

Oown  30  0(mn40 0*w«  M. 

Oo«m  4 Down  2 DmwI. 


i40 Omhi4C OmtiiSI. 

lU Down}] 0«m23 Down  19. 

Oow«  44 Down  S( Oewn  3S. 

Down  t Dow*  10 Down  I. 


'  Rtprofrimini  ictioiu  IM  Ibcat  r<*r  1971  HidiHtad 

■  tnticifMtvd  focal  TMr  \V\  rtpiMraniint  rnutst  not  iiicl«d«d 

■  **p>Of>t>n>n(  niM  inticjptlaij  tor  uul  r**'  i97I 

The  most  Important  figures  here  are 
the  costs  involved  in  PCS  moves  My 
original  amendment  had  envisioned  a 
25  percent  reducUon  In  PCS  in  fiscal 
1972  as  compared  to  fiscal  1971.  Based 
on  this,  the  Marines  made  this  figure 
easily  with  a  34  percent  reducUon  In  PCS 
costs  projected  for  fiscal  1972.  compared 
to  fiscal  1971  The  other  .services  did  not 
make  the  25  percent  figure  but  all  had 
reductions — Army.  18  percent.  Na^-y.  7 
percent:  and  Air  Force.  8  percent  But 
to  also  show  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  servloes  in  this  regard.  It  is  Instruc- 
tive to  compare  flsoal  1972  projections 
with  fiscal  1970  eM:tual  figures 

Using  these  figures,  we  see  that  the 
Marines  had  a  38  percent  reduction  In 
PCS  costs  over  the  2  years,  again  leading 
the  way  I  think  we  should  salute  the 
Marines  for  this  out.-- tan  ding  perform- 
ance, as  they  definitely  seem  to  have  the 
best  management  techniques  and  control 
over  their  coets 

Respective  PCS  reductions  for  the 
other  services,  computed  by  comparing 
fiscal  1970  actual  figures  to  those  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  1972.  are — Army,  down 
31  percent.  Navy.  19  percent,  and  Air 
Force.  8  percent 

I  am.  of  course,  disappointed  that  the 
Navy  and  Kit  Force  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  tiie  same  economies  as  the 
Army  and  particularly  the  Marines,  but 
it  Is  encouraging  u?  me  to  note  the  sin- 
cere eflort  devoted  to  this  challenge  and 
the  meaningful  progress  that  is  being 
made  EN'en  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  the  above  results  have  been  or  are 
projected  to  be  achieved  during  a  period 
of  great  personnel  turbulence  and  In- 
creasing costs  TTie  Navy  estimates  that 
the  costs  of  Individual  moves  have  In- 
creased 12  percent  the  past  2  years — 
since  preparation  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  This  Increase,  which  has  a  simi- 
lar effect  on  all  military  services.  Is  at- 
tributable to  such  factors  as  Increased 


travel  tariffs,  per  diem  rates,  cost  of 
moving  household  goods,  storage  costs, 
and  Inflation  Itself  Nonetheless,  when 
translated  mto  dollars,  the  total  DOD 
reduction  In  PCS  costs  between  fiscal 
year  1970  and  fiscal  year  1972  will 
amount  to  $318  337.000  Related  to  active 
duty  average  strengths,  which  will  have 
been  reduced  i^jproximately  20  percent. 
PCS  costs  are  expected  to  drop  22  per- 
cent while  absorbing  the  mcrease  in  costs 
noted  above 

Mr  President,  as  progress  is  made 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  more  stable 
peace-time  force  and  as  the  number  of 
servicemen  In  short  tour — 12-13 
months — areas  decreases  In  relation  to 
total  force  levels,  longer  duty  assignments 
can  be  realized  In  all  fairness,  however  I 
recognize  that  as  force  levels  are  reduced 
bases  are  closed  units  inactivated,  ships 
decommissioned  and  actions  such  as 
broadening  the  ba.se  of  individuals  en- 
titled to  move  dependents  are  taken  ta 
Improve  overall  service  attractiveness, 
the  services  may  realize  a  higher  ratio 
of  PCS  moves  to  total  force  levels  and, 
in  turn,  some  higher  level  of  PCS  coKts 
than  during  a  .-rtable  period  Nonetheless. 
the  objectives  are  being  met  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  make  this  encouraging  re- 
port to  you. 

Just  as  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  plan  ahead.  It  Is  also  oui 
duty  to  constantly  review  our  actions  to 
msure  that  congressional  intent  has  be- 
come reality. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Wa- 
LiAKS'.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transacuon 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statementJ 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr    jAvrrs  when  h« 
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Introduced  S.  2200  are  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  

The  FTiESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Baker  when  he 
Introduced  S  2201  are  printed  in  the 
RECORr  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
BlUs  and  Joint  Resolutions  i 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

T?ie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll 

Mr  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Long)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TTVE    DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the    Senate    the    fallowing    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpobt    on     Manaoemint     Study     or    NASA 
AcQi'ismoN  Pbockss 

A  lett«r  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Afronaullc«  &nd  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  for  th«  Information  of  the 
S«n»te,  a  report  entitled  ■Management  Study 
of  NASA  Acquisition  Proce»  to  the  Com- 
mltte«  on  Aeronautical  and  Sp«ice  Sciencee. 

Rn^5»T  ON  Loan  to  CoLoaADo-Cn  Electhic 
AaaociATioN,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdmJnlstre«o«-, 
Rural  ElectrlfloaUon  Admlnl»tr»tlon  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcuUure  repiortlng  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Colorado- 
Ute  Electric  Asaoclatlon.  inc  of  Montrose, 
Colorado,  in  the  amount  of  912,200.000  (with 
an  accompanying  paper  i ,  to  the  Committee 
on  Approprtatlous 

RKPOBT    on     IXIANS    TO    CERTAIN     DlSTaXBimON 

Ststbms 
A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Adminlstratior. 
Rural  Faeotrlflcatlon  Admlnl.strwtlon,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  approval  of  loans,  in  the  amount 
of  •15.576,000,  to  certain  distribution  sys- 
tem* (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  tlie 
Ootnmlttee  on  Appropriations 

RxpoRT  or  THX  National  Advisort  Council 

ON    iNTiaNATIONAL    MONITAST    AND    FINAN- 
CIAL   POLICECS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submitting  a  special  report  on  the  proposed 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Pyjrelgn  Relations. 

RXFOrr   OF   TH«    COMPTBOLIXB    GlNEHAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  report  entitled  "Acquisition  and  Use 
of  Software  Products  for  Automatic  Data 
Processing  Systems  In  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment"  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

PSOPOSID  Sauc  op  thi   Alaska   Ratleoad 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  sale  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  iwlth 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovermnent  Operations. 

Da&rrs  or  Pboposed  Lboislation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments I  with  an  accompariVlng  paper  i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insulax  Af- 
fairs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  InUrior.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  grants  for  the 
Navajo  Community  College,  and  Tor  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1956.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  located  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico 
(With  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Aflalrs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Port  Beltnap  Indian 
Community  iwlth  an  accompanying  paper), 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulej- 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  reconveyance 
to  the  original  Indian  grantors,  their  heirs 
or  devisees,  lands  donated  or  conveyed  for 
a  nominal  consideration  to  Indian  tribes 
when  surplus  to  tribal  needs  (With  an  ac- 
companying paper  I  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  ihe  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Ijtmicr.ation  and 
Naturalization  Seevici 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturallsiatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Service,  for  the  ascal  year 
ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

A  Joint  resolution  oi  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Commtttee  on 
ApproprlatlotLB 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3 

"Relative  to  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal 

"Requests  President  and  Congress  to  fund 
construction  of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to 
the  full  capability  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  BeclamaUon. 

"Whereas.  The  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  a 
120-mlle  Irrigation  canal,  serving  the  Coun- 
Ueo   of   Tehama.    Glenn,    Colusa,    and    Tolo, 


was    originally    authcnlzed    by   Congress    in 
1950;  ajid 

"Whereas,  The  original  scheduled  date  of 
completion  for  the  canal  was  1966:  and 

Whereas.  Construction  of  the  canal  was 
only  begun  in  1966;  and 

Whereas  The  oanal  Is  presently  one-third 
completed  at  a  cost  of  over  36  million  dol- 
lars, yet  does  not  Irrigate  one  single  acre  of 
land,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  a  funding  capability  of 
$5,465,000  for  the  Sacramento  River  Division 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  few  tbe  fiscal 
year  1971-72.  and 

Whereas.  An  Increased  level  of  funding 
IS  essential  to  the  timely  construction  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Oanal;  and 

Whereas.  The  proposed  budget  includes 
only  $1,322.0(X)  for  the  Sacramento  Rive? 
Division  and  does  not  make  pwxjvtslon  for 
additional  construction  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal,  and 

"Whereas.  Completion  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Oanal  Is  already  five  years  behind 
schedule,  and 

■Whereas.  The  need  for  rapid  completion  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  water 
table  In  the  prop<)sed  service  area  Is  dropping 
to  the  point  of  Imperiling  the  financial  sur- 
vival of  farmers  who  planted  Irrigated  crops 
depending  upon  the  timely  completion  of  the 
canal,    now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reeolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California.  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fund  con- 
struction of  the  Tehama-Colusa  Oanal  to 
the  full  capability  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re^jre- 
sentatlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  memtiers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  RasoLtrnoN  No.  17 

"Relative  to  the  expenditure  of  fedwai  funds 

to  reduce   unemployment 

"Whereas,  National  unemployment  reached 
a  nine-year  high  of  6  percent  In  December 
1970.  and  In  California  and  the  Fresno  area 
the  unemployment  rates  are  7  i>erceat  and 
7.2  percent,  respectively:   and 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  that  the  federal  budget 
for  the  coming  flsoal  year  would  be  an  ex- 
pansionary one  m  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment: and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Is  construct- 
ing  a  distribution  system  for  Westlanda 
Water  District  In  order  for  that  district  to 
utilize  water  from  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the 
Cenual  Valley  Project     and 

"Whereas,  The  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
pas.sed  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  an  appropriation  bill  which 
provided  construction  funds  in  an  amount 
adequate  to  meet  a  reasonable  construction 
schedule;  and 

"WTiereas.  The  President  has  impounded 
the  major  portion  of  said  funds  which  has 
resulted  In  the  shutting  down  of  one  con- 
struction contract  with  the  termination  of 
over  90  Jobs  In  the  Fresno  County  area:   and 

"Whereas,  The  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  1972  fiscal  year  provides  for  the  re- 
lease of  said  funds  on  July  I,  1971,  but  doea 
not  provide  for  any  additional  construction 
funds  for  said  distribution  system;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Immediate  release  of  said 
lmp«>unded  funds  would  net  only  permit  the 
resumption  of  the   90  Jobs   terminated,  but 
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would  provide  the  etjulT«lent  of  1.000  Job*  In 
IbU  extremely  l»bor-deprem*d  are*:   and 

■■»rhere«.  The  release  of  sUd  funds  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Presidents  desire  to 
reduce  unemployment,  now.  therefore,  be  It 
■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  anA  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Calitomta.  jointly.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
urged  to  rele^e  »t  thU  time  from  Impound- 
ment tho^  funds  sppropnaled  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  use  In  further- 
ing construction  of  the  Westlands  Water 
DUtrlct  distribution  system  and  other  public 
works  projects  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  so 
that  more  Jobs  can  be  created  in  Presno 
County,  a  serious  area  of  unemployment,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  rospectfuUy  urged  to  request  the 
appropriauon  of.  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  'j  respectfully  urged  to  ap- 
propn»t«>  &  ?uo8tantlal  amount  of  additional 
funds  other  than  thoae  heretofore  impound- 
ed .'or  use  m  the  1973  fiscal  year  In  the  con- 
struction of  WeeUands  Water  DUtrlct  distri- 
bution system,  sad  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
v««mOiv  iransmlt  copies  of  thU  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
R«pr««er.t«tlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  ihe  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachuaetu;  to  the  CoBimlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"RXSOLUnONS 

■■■Urging  the  President  of  United  States  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon  and 
Welfare  to  revoke  the  recent  decision  to 
Chang*  the  method  of  choosing  State  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging 

■Whereas,  There  Is  scheduled  a  national 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  commenc- 
ing on  November  38.  1971.  at  Washington, 
DC     and 

•Whereas.  The  method  of  choosing  dele- 
gates from  the  commonwealth  was  to  have 
been  that  the  fifty-four  delegates  allotted  to 
the  commonwealth  be  chosen  by  the  gover- 
nor  and 

■Whereas,  The  go'vemor's  special  planning 
commission  for  said  White  House  confer- 
ence has  now  been  informed  that  the  meth- 
od of  choosing  said  delegates  has  been 
changed  so  thsi  the  governor  Is  required  to 
submit  eighty-four  names  to  the  White 
House,  of  which  flfty-four  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  national  administration,  and 

•Whereas,  This  change  of  method  of  selec- 
tion of  delegates  destroys  the  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  state  level  and  places  final 
control  of  the  selection  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  national  administration:  and 

•'Whereas.  The  result  of  the  federal  take- 
over of  the  selecuon  of  state  delegates  will 
seriously  hamper  and  Infringe  upon  the  ef- 
fectlveness  of  said  delegation,  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

■Resolved.  'That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  revoke  or  cause  to  be  revoked  the  change 
in  the  method  of  selecting  delegates  to  ««^d 
national  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  to  reestablish  the  original  method 
planned  (or  choosing  the  flfty-four  delegates 
from  the  commonwealth,  to  wit.  that  said 
flfty-four  delegates  be  chosen  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secrs- 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Elliot  L  Richardson,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  national  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  Dr.  Arthur  3.  Plemmlng  and  to  each 


member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  June  31,  1971" 

A  resoluuon  adopted  by  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Pasadena  Area  Churches.  Pasa- 
dena. CaMf  .  pa-aying  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

A  reeoluUon  adopted  by  the  Nevada  WUd- 
Ufe  Federation,  Inc  .  Sparks,  Nev  ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  additional  fees  ujKin  Individuals 
hunUng,  trapping,  or  flahlng  on  public  lands 
within  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

A  resolution  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Young  Republican  Club:  to  the  CX>aunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 


INTRODUCTION    OP   BILXfl   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnONB 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
ajid.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
tune,  €uid  referred  as  indicated 
By  Mr   800TT: 

S  3194  A  bin  to  advance  by  one  year  the 
stafuteJ-d  dediKOon  provision*  of  the  Tax 
Refocin  Act  of  19«8  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr   MATHLAS: 

S  2196  A  bUl  to  provide  a  general  sup- 
port program  for  instltutlona  ol  higher  ed- 
ucation and  to  lepeel  certain  existing  pro- 
grams for  assisting  such  instltullooe  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

By  Mr  MATHIAS  (for  himself  azMl 
Mr  EACurroN  i 

S.  319«  A  bin  to  estaiWlsh  a  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbian  Development  Bank  oo  mobilise  the 
capital  and  the  expertise  of  the  private  cotn- 
munlty.  to  provide  for  an  organized  approach 
to  the  problems  of  eoonomtc  dev«lopment  In 
the  District  of  ColumMa.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    BCTRDICK  (by  request) 

3  3197  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  34«fl  and 
34«7  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for 
greater  equity  for  creditors  of  insolvents  and 
Insolvent  estates  not  In  bankruptcy  by  re- 
ducing the  priority  of  debts  due  the  United 
States  in  such  proceedings  Referred  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    TUNNEY 

3.    aiM.    A   btU    to    authorize   a    Natlooal 
Summer  Youth  Sports  Program    Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr  PROXMIRE 

S.  3190.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  guarantee  loans  to  aid  certain 
business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary  and 
urgent  financial  needs  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs 

By  Mr  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr  Kd«- 
iciDT.  til  Bath.  Mr.  Tarr.  and  Mr 
TtrNt*«T)  : 

S.  3300  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  means  for 
experimenting  with  the  Implementation  of 
the  ombudsman  concept  In  government  at  all 
levels  In  order  to  assist  In  making  the  gov- 
ernment mores  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  of  citizens  generally,  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  i  by  unanimous  conseat). 
By  Mr   BAKER 

3  3201  A  bin  to  amend  the  Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  program  to  extend  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to  one  year 
after  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training  t^e  period  within 
which  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
may  convert  his  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance to  an  individual  policy  of  life  Insur- 
ance Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr    SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowiB)  : 

S  3203  A  bin  to  authorize  emergency  loan 
guarantees  to  major  business  enterprises.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr   STEVENSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  2303  A  bill  to  amend  section  lS-1311  of 
the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to 
condemnation  proceedings  by  the  Dlsptrlct  of 
Columbia. 

S  3204  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  District  of  (>)lumbia,  and  for  oitber 
purposes: 

3  2205  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Trafllo 
Act.  1936.  in  order  to  promote  Increased 
traffic  safety,  and  for  other  purp<»e« 

S  2206  A  bin  to  revise  the  procedural  and 
administrative  provisions  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxing  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 

8  2207  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Oovernment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain activities  designed  to  effect  community 
development: 

S  3208  A  bill  to  Improve  the  laws  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

S  3309  A  bni  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr   ORITPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pkasbon)  : 

3  3210  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  exempt  from  the 
draft  physicians  who  agree  to  practice  aC 
least  four  years  In  rural  and  Inner  city  doc- 
tor-ahortage  areas  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr    STEVENSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr   PncT ) 

S.  3311.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs 

By  Mr    HXTMPHRBY: 

S  2313  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  crop  In- 
surance agiklnst  loss  of  Investment  Referred 
to  the  Oooimlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry 

S  3213  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  sep- 
arated former  employees  of  railroad  terminal 
companies  who  formerly  performed  certain 
discontinued  mall  handling  functions  In  and 
about  railroad  terminals  Referred  to  ths 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McOCE 

S  3314  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  relating  to 
postal  revenues  and  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   TX^WZR: 

S  3315  A  bin  to  make  effective  In  IB'H 
the  Increases  In  personal  exemptions  and  ths 
standard  deduction  enacted  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  and  originally  scheduled  to 
become  effective  In  1973  and  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Flnaiu;e. 

By    Mr     BENNirTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
STAaKMAN,  Mr.  TowKX,  and  Mr.  Wn>- 

UAMS: 

S.  3210    A   bin   to   amend    the    Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940    a.s  amended    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  said 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr     HUOHES     (for    himself.    Mr. 
jAvrrs.      Mr      WnxxaJta,      Sknd      1^. 
MtrsKOt) 
S  3217    A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal    program    for    the    prevention    and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence   Referred   to   the   Conunlttee   on   Labof 
and  Public  Welfare,  snd.  by  unanimous  con< 
sent.  If  and  when  reported,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations,  to  consider 
title  n. 
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By  Mr.  TOWER: 

SJ  Res  123  A  Joint  resolution  on  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  Resolution  of 
1971.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 

S  2194  A  bill  to  advance  by  1  year  the 
standard  deduction  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  legislation  to 
accelerate-  Federal  income  tax  reductions 
included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
by  making  them  effective  1  year  earlier 
than  the  law  now  provides  A  companion 
measure  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  col- 
league Conifre,s.';man  Larry  Coughlin 

My  proposal  call.-;  for  a  two  part  .step- 
up  of  the  increases  in  the  percentage 
standard  deduction  which  are  presently 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1972  and  on  January  1.  1973 

The  minimum  standard  deduction  is 
now  13  percent  of  yearly  adjusted  gross 
Income,  with  a  ceiling  of  $1,500  In  Jan- 
uary 1972,  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion will  become  14  percent  with  a  ceiling 
of  $2,000  and  in  January  1973,  it  will  be- 
come 15  percent  with  a  ceiling  of  $2,000. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  makes  changes  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1971  and  the  changes  .scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 1973  effective  January  1972. 

I  am  making  this  proposal  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  these  tax  reductions  will  ben- 
efit the  middle-Income  taxpayers  who 
are,  in  most  instances,  hardest  hit  by 
Federal  and  State  taxes  The  great  ma- 
jority of  middle-income  taxpayers  do  not 
have  suflBcient  expenses  which  are  de- 
ductible on  their  Federal  tax  form  to 
make  itemizing  their  deductions  advan- 
tageous. My  proposal  will  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  these  families. 

Second,  my  proposal  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  promptly  make 
adjustments  in  the  Federal  income  tax 
wlthhcrfding  tables  to  reflect  this  step-up 
In  tax  reductions  Thus,  tliis  additional 
buying  power  would  be  immediately 
available  for  the  purchase  of  consumer 
goods  and  service?  and  would  be  a  fur- 
ther boost  to  the  employment  rolls  It  is 
estimated  that  my  proposal  will  provide 
an  additional  $900  million  In  such  buy- 
ing power  during  flscAl  1972  and  an  addi- 
Uonal  $200  million  in  fl.scal  1973 

Our  Nation  has  progressed  signifi- 
cantly on  its  long  road  to  economic  re- 
covery under  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  has,  however,  not  been  a  straight 
road  and  I  believe  that  my  proposal  will 
help  us  over  the  last  hill  to  a  noninfla- 
tionary,  full-employment  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  proposal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

S.  2194 
A  bill  to  advance  by  one  year  the  standard 
deduction    provisions  of  the  Tax   Reform 
Act  of  1969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled, 
SXCnON    1.  Low   INCOMK   Allowancx. 

Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1970,  section 
14Uc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  low  income  allowance)  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Low  Income  Allowance — The  low  In- 
come allowance  Is  ♦  1.000   (»5O0  In  the  case  of 
a    married    Individual    filing    a    separate    re- 
turn i    " 
Sec,   2,     Pekcentage   Standard   Deduction. 

Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1970,  section 
141(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  percentage 
standard  deduction)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  t«  15  percent  (  14  percent  In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  In  1971) 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  but  such  deduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  »2,000  i»1.000  In  the 
case  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  indi- 
vidual) " 
Sbc    3      WrrHHOLDiNC  of  Tax  on  Wages 

In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1.  1971.  and  ending 
December  31.  1973,  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  chapter  24  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collection  of  Income  tax  at  source  of  wages) 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations and  tables  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  which 
lake  into  account  the  reduction  in  tax  for 
such  period  provided  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  provide  a  general  sup- 
port program  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  repeal  certain  existing 
programs  for  assistmg  such  institutions 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HIGHER    EDfCATION    SUPPORT    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  fundamentalb'  transform 
both  the  pattern  and  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Grants 
Committee  for  Higher  Education  and 
provides  for  greatly  increased  long-term 
institutional  support — approximating 
some  $3  billion  in  the  first  year  alone 
All  existing  higher  education  legisla- 
tion—H.E.F  A  and  HE  A— except  for 
student  assistance  programs,  would  be 
repealed 

Tlie  need  for  congressional  action  in 
this  area,  Mr  President,  could  not  be 
greater,  nor  indeed  more  urgent  Nearly 
half  of  America's  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  this  year  generating 
self -consuming  deficits;  the  Carnegie 
Commission  recently  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  colleges  and  universities — 
enrolling  77  percent  of  our  college  stu- 
dents— are  in  financial  diCBculty  or 
headed  for  financial  trouble 

The  deficits  are  seldom  small;  more 
often,  they  are  gargantuan  Johns  Hop- 
kins' will  this  year  be  $4  3  million,  that 
of  Columbia  University  some  $15  million 

Not  only  is  the  financial  plight  of 
higher  education  becoming  increasingly 
widespread,  it  is  rapidly  comnounding; 
this  year's  losses,  according  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  are  on 
average  five  times  greater  than  those  of 
last  year. 


As  tmght  be  expected,  Mj  President, 
the  undertaker  is  at  hand  During  the  last 
2  years.  39  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
ti(3n  were  forced  to  close.  This  past  April, 
Maryland's  St  Joseph  College  made  the 
tragic  announcement  that  it.  too.  would 
have  to  close.  And  last  October,  a  na- 
tional authority  on  educational  finance 
predicted  that  the  next  5  years  v.-iil  bring 
death  or  absorption  to  as  many  as  300 
more  private  colleges 

The  extinction  of  many  of  our  private 
colleges  tells  only  part  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, since  most  of  them  are  averting  this 
fate,  if  only  temporarily,  by  raising  tui- 
tion and  by  adopting  rigorous  internal 
economies. 

One  of  the  hardest  pressed  is  St.  Louis 
University  which,  in  desperation,  is  phas- 
ing out  its  schools  of  engineermg  and 
(ientistry.  How  tragic  this  is  when  today 
we  face  a  national  .shortage  of  7,000  den- 
tists. At  other  colleges,  faculty  are  being 
dismissed,  construction  suspended, 
classes  swollen,  innovations  postponed, 
existing  programs  curtailed,  if  not  elimi- 
nated Sharply  pruned  budgets  are  also 
stifling  enrollment  increases;  according 
to  one  estimate.  50,000  qualified  students 
will  be  denied  State  university  admission 
because  of  self-imposed  enrollment 
quotas  due  to  shortage  of  classrooms, 
faculty,  and  housing.  Being  cut  back  also 
are  student  counseling,  health  care,  and 
library  expansion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  tulticxj 
increases,  which  are  one  of  the  colleges' 
few  means  of  directly  increasing  income, 
are  reluctantly  but  frequently  being  im- 
posed. 

What,  we  must  ask,  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  these  self-inflicted  measures 
to  tighten  belts  and  raise  tuition'  Cer- 
tainly it  IS  desirable  that  universities 
adopt  more  sophisticated  and  efficient 
means  of  programing,  planning,  and 
budgeting  The  need  for  greater  account- 
abilitv  and  producti\1ty  should  un- 
doubtedly figure  much  more  prominently 
in  the  future. 

But  let  us  not  stand  idly  by  while  our 
universities  immolate  themselves.  Let  us 
fully  realize  the  indelicacy.  Indeed  the 
crudity,  of  the  present  operations.  Too 
many  "of  our  colleges  are  having  to  hack 
mto  the  quick.  Emergency  budgeUng. 
while  in  certain  respects  healthful,  is  far 
too  blunt  an  instrument.  The  longer  we 
compel  our  universities  to  postpone  or 
abandon  innovation  aind  pioneering  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  morrow— much 
less  those  of  the  present — the  further  we 
shall  proceed  from  financial  deficits  to 
producing  long-term  quality  deficits. 

Let  us,  also,  comprehend  the  impli- 
cations of  rai-sing  tuition.  Clearly  there 
are  limits,  and  we  are  fast  approaching 
them.  What,  we  must  ask.  is  to  become 
of  our  espoused  national  goal  of  advanc- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity? 
When,  already,  youth  from  families  In 
the  bottom  half  of  the  income  range  have 
but  one-third  the  chance  of  entering 
college  as  those  from  families  in  the 
upper  half,  what  could  be  more  Inequi- 
table, what  could  be  more  injurious  to 
this  declared  national  objective'  Con- 
tinuation of  the  tuition  spiral  cannot  but 
price  many  colleges  out  of  the  range  of 
most   Americans.   What   self-respecting 
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college.  I  dare  a«k.  wants  the  dubious 
distinction  of  catering  only  to  the 
monled? 

Ironically,  our  colleges'  desperate 
plight  comes  at  a  time  when,  more  than 
ever  before,  higher  education  is  adress- 
Ing  itself  to  the  crucial  needs  of  the  day. 
Increasingly,  and  sometimes  dramati- 
cally, our  colleges  are  engaging  them- 
selves to  solve  our  society's  profoundly 
complex  problems 

And  yet.  financially,  the  times  are 
passing  them  by. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  prove  equal  to  its 
challenges.  If  the  promise  of  equal  op- 
portunity is  to  prove  to  be  more  than 
platitudinous,  if  reason  is  to  be  giv«i  any 
premium  over  ignorance,  then  we  must 
move  and  move  now  to  insure  that  our 
colleges  not  only  survive,  but  Indeed  are 
vastly  strengthened 

With  the  prospect  for  ever-growing 
college  deficits.  Mr  President,  some  of  us 
may  be  reminded  of  the  legendary 
phoenix  which,  by  its  own  act.  consumes 
Itself  in  fire.  Unfortunately,  though,  the 
comoarison  is  only  partially  valid  since, 
unlike  the  phoenix,  our  universities  have 
no  miraculous  power  to  arise  from  their 
ashes  to  emerge,  once  again.  In  youthful 
vigor 

Needed,  then,  are  mimdane,  earthly 
efforts.  If  we  are  to  insure,  let  alone  pur- 
sue, the  goal  of  rescuing  and  strengthen- 
ing our  colleges  and  universities,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  and  pay  dearly  Who 
then,  we  ask.  should  shoulder  this  new 
burden''  Can  we  ask  the  States  to  bear  it? 
Many  Federal  officials,  I  am  sure,  would 
prefer  to  defer  or.  I  should  say.  continue 
to  defer  to  the  States  But  that.  I  think, 
has  very  limited  passibilitles  During  the 
last  decade.  State  appropriations  for 
higher  education  actually  tripled  They 
in  fact,  rose  38  percent  m  the  past  2  years 
alone.  But  there  are  limits  Witness  the 
cry  of  State  and  local  officials  for  the 
adoption  of  revenue  sharing. 

State  and  local  governments  simply  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  generate  slg- 
niflcantly  Increased  funding  for  higher 
education  Deriving  almost  entirely  from 
sales  and  property  basis,  State  and  local 
taxation  Is  regressive  and  slow  to  re- 
spond to  economic  growth  The  grad- 
uated income  tax  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  directly 
responsive  to  growth,  its  revenue  rising 
progressively  faster  than  national  pro- 
ductivity. For  these  reasons,  for  these 
built-in  reasons,  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  only  realistic  source  of  new  sup- 
port to  meet  the  needs  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

That  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  a  greater  role  in  rescuing  and 
supporting  higher  education  Is  entirely 
proper,  since  higher  education  fulfills 
purposes  which.  In  their  scope  and  im- 
pact, are  national,  as  well  as  regional, 
and  public  as  well  as  private  College 
graduates  and  holders  of  advanced  and 
professional  degrees  are  highly  mobile 
ge "graphically :  they  are  participants  In 
what  is  essentially  a  continental  market 
And  It  IS  precisely  this  broad  market 
which  has  been  an  Important  factor  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  urging  greater  levels  of  Federal 
support  for  higher  education.  I  am  not 


unmindful  of  the  other  and  pressing 
national  needs  for  which  Federal  funds 
must  be  allocated  In  the  broad  area  of 
education  alone,  there  are  urgent  re- 
quirements for  aid  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels,  as  well  as  for  vocational 
traimng.  Desperately  important,  also,  is 
the  need  for  greatly  expanded  student 
aid  so  that  all  Americans  can  have  fair 
and  equal  access  to  higher  education. 
In  this  blU.  though.  I  have  of  necessity 
limited  my  focus  and.  In  so  doing,  I  am 
here  concentrating  on  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 

If.  then,  we  are  to  move  toward  a  ma- 
jor new  Federal  commitment.  I  must  first 
sound  a  caution  Both  the  educators,  in 
seeking,  and  the  legislators,  in  provid- 
ing, must  look  every  bit  as  critically  at 
the  form  of  assistance  as  at  the  level  of 
assistance — something  we  have  too  little 
understood  in  the  past. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  immediately 
to  the  question  of  academic  freedom,  and 
to  the  vital  need  to  both  protect  and 
enhance  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of 
the  academies  For  us,  the  question, 
boiled  down.  Is  essentially  this:  If  Gov- 
ernment is  mcreasingly  to  pay  the  piper, 
who  Is  to  call  the  tune? 

This,  we  know,  Is  no  new  problem. 
State  universities  have  lived  for  decades 
In  this  uneasy  situation — some  with 
stunning  success.  But.  still,  it  is  an  im- 
portant question  and  one  deserving  of 
careful  consideration. 

The  crisis  in  higher  education  thus 
extends  beyond  mere  finance  It  turns 
on  the  uses,  as  well  as  the  levels,  of  sup- 
port In  first  addressing  himself  to  the 
subject  of  higher  education.  In  March 
1969.  President  Nixon  accentuated  what 
I  regard  as  the  foremost  consideration 
in  this  Important  area  of  public  policy: 

The  independence  and  competence  of  the 
faculty,  the  commitment,  and  equally  the 
competence  of  the  student  body,  su-e  mat- 
ers not  to  be  compromised. 

The  implications  of  this  policy  declara- 
tion are  only  beginning  to  be  broadly 
understood:  as  the  President  suggested 
about  a  year  later  In  his  higher  educa- 
tion message  of  1970: 

It  Is  past  time  the  Federal  Government 
acknowledged  its  own  responstbUlty  for 
bringing  about,  through  the  forms  of  sup- 
port It  has  given  and  the  conditions  of  that 
support,  a  serious  distortion  of  the  activities 
of  our  centers  of  academic  excellence. 

Shaped  by  legislators  and  seductive  by 
nature,  categorical  aid,  it  is  Increasingly 
being  realized,  is  obstructing  our  uni- 
versities from  setting  their  own  priorities 
and  determining  their  own  objectives 
To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  fully  In- 
tended and  Indeed  Justified — as  with  the 
enormous  postwar  and  post-Sputnik  in- 
fusion of  Federal  funds  into  science  and 
engineering  But  now,  as  the  President 
has  so  aptly  stated: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  help  academic  communities  pur- 
sue excellence  and  reform  In  fields  of  their 
own  choosing  as  well,  and  by  means  of  their 
own    choice. 

Not  only  has  categorical  assistance 
driven  professors  and  students  into  aretis 
predetermined  by  the  Government,  but 
matching  requirements  and  cost  sharing 
are  Increasingly  siphoning  off  funds  and 


leaving  wanting  many  of  the  academic 
programs  in  which  the  Government  has 
taken  no  financial  interest.  Academic 
success  has  thus  come  to  depend  far  too 
much  on  expertise  in  attracting  Federal 
funds,  and  far  too  little  on  ability  to 
teach  and  relate  to  students.  So.  far  from 
controlling  their  Internal  affairs  and  set- 
ting their  own  priorities,  our  universities 
are  having  to  gear  themselves  to  which- 
ever areas  of  study  happen  at  the  time 
to  enjoy  governmental  favor.  By  Induc- 
ing the  universities  to  do  its  bidding,  the 
Federal  Government  has  compelled  the 
adaptation  of  higher  educational  pur- 
poses to  suit  federally  determined  objec- 
tives, and  rather  than  investing  in  edu- 
cation as  a  process,  the  Government  has 
long  been  on  a  course  of  buying  ideas  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  Categorical  aid.  I 
therefore  submit,  is  fundamentally  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom and  nonintervention. 

What  makes  this  typje  of  support  even 
more  shortsighted,  Mr  President,  is  the 
failure  of  the  present  categorical  pro- 
grams to  add  up  to  a  coherent  national 
policy  Moreover,  because  of  their  pro- 
fusion and  lack  of  focus,  they  preclude 
individual  Institutions  from  themselves 
developmg  coherent  policies  of  their  own. 

Our  present  system  of  narrowly- 
oriented,  poorly  coordinated  projects, 
often  overlapping  and  even  conflicting. 
offers  yet  other  serious  disadvantages  As 
stated  in  Editorial  F>rojects  for  Educa- 
tlMi's  Life  with  Uncle: 

Institutes  of  higher  education  must  nego- 
tiate the  maze  of  Fe<*eral  bureaus  with  con- 
summate sJcIll  If  they  succeed,  they  must 
then  cope  with  mountains  of  paperwork,  dis- 
parate systems  of  accounting,  and  volumes  of 
regulations  that  differ  from  agency  to  agency 

The  growing  multiplicity  of  sources  of 
support  and  compartmentalization  with- 
in agencies  means  that  a  comprehensive 
academic  program  is  dependent  upon  an 
institution's  ability  to  acquire  research 
support  from  certain  divisions  within 
agencies,  curriculum  development  sup- 
port from  other  divisions,  training  sup- 
port from  other  organizational  units,  and 
development  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  faculty  from  yet  other  Federal  agen- 
cy units  So,  as  much  as  educating  stu- 
dents, universitydom  has  become  em- 
broiled m  a  wrestling  match  for  fettered 
Federal  funding  As  Charles  B  Saunders, 
Jr  has  recently  suggested: 

The  need  now  Is  to  think  in  terms  ol 
broader  and  more  effective  support  for  higher 
education  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  term* 
of  adding  more  narrow  categories. 

If.  Indeed,  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
larger  purposes  of  a  State,  a  democratic 
State,  is  to  provide  for  its  own  criticism, 
then  principles  and  mechanisms  must  be 
devised  to  Insure  that  such  criticism  Is 
both  cogent  and  uncompromised  As  leg- 
islators, we  have  all  observed  that  when- 
ever an  Institution  comes  to  depend  on 
support  that  is  closely  subject  to  the  po- 
litical process.  It  entangles  Itself  In  a 
process  that  is  largely  beyond  its  power 
to  control  And.  certainly.  It  runs  the  risk 
of  being  passed  over  or  victimized  by  the 
pohtical  forces  governing  the  funding. 
The  danger  for  academic  freedom  in  all 
this,  as  I>r  Stephen  Bailey  sucx:inctly 
puts  It,  is  that  the  potential  recipient  will 
likely  develop  a  'prudential  restraint  first 
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upon    his   tongue   and    then  upon   his 

mind." 

In  view  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  categorical  fimdlng  and  Its  In- 
herent proximity  to  politics,  we  must 
thus  seek  new  alternatives  for  Federal 
funding — ones  that  will  limit  the  power 
of  Government  over  the  aoademies  which 
Increasingly  it  must  help  to  finance.  As 
Mr,  Moynlhan  has  said: 

The  task  of  statesnumshlp  In  the  decade 
ahead  will  be  to  ensure  that  Involvement 
with  the  flnancing  of  higher  education  shall 
not  lead  to  Involvement  with  governance 

We  must  thus  strive  to  fashion  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal — and  of  course  State  and 
local — support  for  higher  education  that 
Is  insxilated  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  political  tempers  of  the  time 

In  attempting  to  keep  our  institutions 
aloof  from  political  interference  in  these 
times  of  unprecedented  social  strife  and 
change,  the  struggle  is  bound  to  be  noisy 
and  at  times  uncomfortable.  It  will  thus 
be  important  to  remember  that  birth  has 
its  pains,  and  new  life  starts  with  a 
squall.  This,  seen  in  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive, is  nature's  modest  compensation 
for  the  joy  of  new  and  hopeful  begin- 
nings. 

Today.  Mr  President,  we  are  riding 
the  crest  of  an  era  In  which  enrollments 
have  tripled  since  1955.  higher  educa- 
tion budgets  have  doubled  since  1960, 
and  annual  expenditures  per  student 
have  been  rising  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  little  wonder,  I 
think,  that  many  of  our  institutions  have 
been  put  to  agonizing  strain  and  that  a 
great  number  of  them  are  barely  afioat. 
An  immediate  task,  equal  to  the  task  of 
preserving  academic  freedom,  must 
therefore  be  to  save  these  Institutions 
from  being  swamped,  and  fatally,  by  the 
pounding  of  ever-growing  deficits.  If,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  strengthen  our  univer- 
sities, we  must  first  assure  their  viabil- 
ity, their  very  survival. 

The  only  satisfactory  and  lasting  way 
out  of  this  deficit  dilemma,  and  at  the 
same  time  out  of  the  political  doldrums, 
I  believe,  is  to  shift  from  our  almost  com- 
plete reliance  upon  ad  hoc  categorical 
aid  to  a  markedly  new  system  of  long- 
term  higher  education  assistance — what 
Jack  Morse  has  generally  referred  to  as 
"support  for  the  system  as  a  system." 

The  first  of  my  bill's  two  support 
mechanisms  thus  consists  of  general  sup- 
port payments,  based  on  an  objective 
formula  and  available  to  all  Institutions 
of  higher  education  The  great  number 
and  diversity  of  our  many  institutions 
require,  I  t.hink,  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  any  increased  Federal  support  be 
allocated  In  a  maimer  necessitating  a 
number  of  Individual  judgments  and  as- 
sessments 

The  general  support  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  total  one-half — 
about  $1.5  billion — of  the  bill's  total 
funding  and  would  be  allocated  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula:  $300  for 
each  of  the  first  500  undergraduates. 
$200  for  each  of  the  next  500  undergrad- 
uates, and  $100  for  e€w;h  undergraduate 
over  1.000;  $300  for  each  master's  degree 
candidate,  and  $400  for  each  doctoral  de- 
gree candidate.  Weighted  to  give  special 
help  to  small  private  institutions,   the 


formula  reflects  a  bias  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving our  manifestly  diverse  system  of 
higher  education.  No  distinction  is  drawn 
between  upper  and  lower  division  stu- 
dents. The  award  of  general  support  pay- 
ments is  based  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled,  as  opposed  to  the  number 
of  credits  earned.  To  base  grants  on 
credits  earned  or  degrees  awarded  could 
work  to  the  detriment  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  seeking  to  expand  their 
enrollments  from  among  the  underpriv- 
ileged. Such  students  are  in  many  in- 
stances "risk  cases"  which  require  con- 
siderably more  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
institution,  with  an  attendant  Increase 
In  cost.  In  spite  of  the  successes  that  are 
achieved  through  these  efforts,  the  at- 
trition rate  remains  above  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  To  the  extent 
that  credits  were  not  earned  by  these 
Individuals,  the  Institution  would  not  be 
penalized  for  its  efforts  In  this  very 
worthwhile  undertaking. 

The  general  support  payment,  as  a 
means  of  channeling  Federal  aid.  has 
much  to  cc«nmend  It.  By  definition,  the 
objective  formula  entails  no  strings,  no 
conditions — and  thus  promotes  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  each  institu- 
tion to  pursue  its  own  self-determined 
objectives.  Set  at  levels  which,  hope- 
fully, would  be  maintained  if  not  aug- 
mented, the  general  support  funds  would 
provide  a  basic  stability  on  which  in- 
stitutions could  rely,  not  only  in  drafting 
plans  but.  as  Important.  In  executing 
them 

The  need  for  predictability  of  funding 
could  hardly  be  greater:  in  1969-70.  more 
than  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
elapsed  before  the  levels  of  funding  were 
finally  established.  Uncertainty  about 
prospective  levels  of  support,  delays  m 
obtaining  fimds.  and  sharp  fiuctuations 
have  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
eCBclent  university  administration.  If 
Congress  is  to  demand  more  effective  use 
of  universities'  physical  and  humEm  re- 
sources, then  it  must  give  these  institu- 
tions a  genuine  opportunity  to  plan  their 
expenditures  and  make  personnel  and 
other  commitments.  Provision  of  general 
support  payments  would  clearly  go  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  this. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit, 
however,  that  this  approach  has  serious 
shortcomings.  Almost  blatantly,  it  would 
tend  to  lock-in  the  status  quo,  good  and 
bad  alike.  Not  only  would  it  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  overall  educational  quality 
of  existing  institutions,  it  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  promising  briefs  for  special 
support.  Additionally,  it  would  freeze  the 
adrenalin  of  academic  adventure  and 
stifle  the  development  of  any  national 
or  regional  policy  for  higher  education 
In  short,  it  would  keep  the  carrot  but 
drop  the  stick. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  general  sup- 
port payment  approach  are  thus  for- 
midable. But  they  can  be  reckoned  with. 
Quite  simply,  this  method  need  not  be 
made  to  stand  alone.  Alongside  this  ap- 
proach, alongside  its  virtues  and  its  vices, 
we  must  establish  another  equally  sig- 
nificant approach — one  which  not  only 
neutralizes  the  defects  of  the  general 
support  system,  but  which  in  and  of  Itself 
has  very  positive  merit.  I  am  thus  propos- 


ing the  creation  of  a  system  of  national 
and  State  grant  committees  for  higher 
education.  This  would  provide  subs^xi- 
tlal  project  support  over  and  above  the 
automatic  general  support  payments — 
and  In  a  fiexible  manner  which  would  re- 
flect both  national  and  State  needs  and 
priorities.  The  financial  resources  to  be 
allocated  by  these  entities,  as  authorized 
by  the  bill,  would  be  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  general  support  payments, 
or  about  $1.5  billion. 

Ideally,  of  course,  we  should  institute 
a  scheme  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  We 
should.  In  a  word,  move  this  way  or  that. 
And.  in  so  doing,  we  should  seek  a  scheme 
which  is  wholly  without  fault.  But  this, 
unfortimately.  Is  impossible,  particularly 
In  present-day  America,  Any  attempt  to 
proceed  along  these  lines.  I  suspect, 
would  precipitate  yet  another  crisis — if 
indeed  for  a  while  It  resolved  the  pres- 
ent one.  Our  Nation's  system  of  higher 
education  is  not  only  enormous:  it  is 
enormously  complex  And  because  of  this. 
I  think,  no  viable  new  system  of  support 
will  be  able  to  escape  reflecting  this  di- 
versity, at  least  in  part.  We  must  there- 
fore chart  a  course  between  the  utter 
simplicity  of  relying  solely  on  general 
support  payments  and  the  enticing  scyl- 
la  of  falling  bwk  on  categorical  grants 
At  the  same  time  we  must  sharply  attune 
our  radar  to  the  soundings,  the  undercur- 
rents, and  the  long-term  implications. 
We  must,  in  charting  this  uneasy  course, 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  need  for  academic 
freedom  and  institutional  independence. 

To  meet  these  demands  and  to  preserve 
these  values,  I  would  therefore  contend, 
we  must  Institute  a  dual,  a  twofold  ap- 
proach— one  whose  constituent  parts, 
admittedly  imperfect  when  isolated,  will 
combine,  canceling  shortcomings,  sup- 
plementing and  complementing  each 
other,  so  as  to  produce  a  viable  and  last- 
ing system  of  Federal  support. 

And  so.  alongside  the  scheme  of  gen- 
eral support  payments,  I  propose  that  we 
establish  a  network  of  higher  education 
grant  committees. 

In  advancing  this.  I  draw  upon  the 
model  of  the  British  University  Grants 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  long  been  an 
observer.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  tremendous  differences  be- 
tween our  two  coxmtries'  educational 
needs  and  circumstances,  yet  I  do  believe 
that  the  British  UOC  does  afford  us  the 
seed  of  an  approach  which,  with  major 
adaptations,  could  profitably  and  happilj 
be  transplanted  to  this  country. 

The  virtues  of  the  grants  committee 
approach,  I  think,  are  many.  High  among 
them,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is  the 
harmonious  wiay  In  which  it  would  blend 
with  the  scheme  of  peneral  support  pay- 
ments In  combining  these  two  ap- 
proaches, my  higher  education  support 
bill  thus  hinges  on  the  cornerstone  belief  ^ 
that  neither  of  these  means  of  Federal  " 
support — ^indeed  no  single  means  of  Fed- 
eral support — could  prove  sufficiently 
viable  for  our  system  of  higher  education. 

At  this  point  I  shall  outline  the  work- 
ing and  the  rationale  of  these  grant  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  describe  their  foremost 
benefit:  the  unique  buffer-like  role  they 
would  play  In  Insulating  higher  educa- 
tion from  politics. 
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A5  Indicated  earlier,  about  $1.5  billion 
would  be  allocated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  State  shares,  to  be  used  as 
directed  by  higher  education  grant  com- 
mittees in  each  of  the  respective  States. 
Of  the  total  State  share,  the  State  com- 
mittee would  be  required  to  apportion 
one-half  in  accordance  with  national 
educational  policies  established  by  a  15- 
member  National  Grauits  Committee  for 
Higher  Eklucatlon 

It  Is  of  course  provided  that  the  grants 
committees  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  both  public  and  private  Ap- 
pomtment  to  the  national  committee 
would  be  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate 

F-andamental  to  the  independence  of 
Its  status  and  operation  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween education  and  politics,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  s  members  would  serve 
extended,  staggered  terms  of  6  years. 

Comparable  insularity  and  broad 
representation  of  higher  education  must 
of  course  obtain  also  at  the  State  level. 
The  State  FaclllUes  Commissions — op- 
erating under  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act — would  be  superseded  by 
State  grant  committees,  whose  respon- 
sibility would  be  to  develop  systematic 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  for  construction. 
as  well  as  operation  and  maintenance  of 
both  public  and  private  facilities 
throughout  the  State  Funds  would  be 
provided  out  of  the  State  allotments  to 
support  the  planning  activities  of  these 
foundations 

Key  to  the  foundations'  buffer  role  is 
the  appropriations  process  The  Nation- 
al Grants  Committee  would  be  respon- 
sible for  funds  which  come  in  block  form, 
without  strings  or  conditions,  it  would 
thus  operate  independently  to  establish 
national  education  policies,  which 
would  guide  the  'use  of  half  of  the  States' 
sh<ircs  At  the  same  time,  the  State  com- 
mittees would  buffer  educational  institu- 
tions from  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  the  committees 
bemg  subject,  and  only  partially,  to  the 
policies  of  the  National  Committee. 
Neither  the  President  or  Congress,  nor 
the  Governors  or  the  SUte  legislatures 
would  have  power  to  contest  grants  by 
the  committees  The  only  formal  lever 
for  governmental  control  would  thus  re- 
side in  the  power  of  appolniment  and  in 
the  Federal  Government's  periodical  pro- 
vision of  the  block  appropriation.  The  re- 
quirement that  appointees  be  broadly 
representative  of  higher  education,  as 
well  as  of  the  public,  would  doubtless 
combine  with  the  other  features  to  tem- 
per any  unrestrained  use  of  the  ap- 
pointive prerogauve  To  a  significant  de- 
gree, then,  the  resultant  would  be  "judg- 
ment by  peers." 

The  amount  of  the  shares  going  to  the 
respective  States  would  be  determined 
bv  a  formula  which  takes  into  account 
three  factors,  all  of  which  have  lonr?  been 
critical  m  any  distribution  of  Federal 
support  for  education:  proportionate  en- 
rollment, total  expenditures  by  j^gher 
education  institutions — both  public  and 
private — within  the  SUte.  and  State  ex- 
penditures as  a  percent  of  per  capita 
income  The  Federal  allocation  would 
thus  depend  upon,  where  the  students 


are.  the  total  effort  within  the  SUte — 
including  private  Institutions — and  the 
toUl  SUte  government  effort. 

Because  various  SUte  constitutions  bar 
SUte  support  of  private  Institutions,  pay- 
ments would  be  routed  from  the  Federal 
Government — the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation— directly  to  the  respective  colleges 
smd  universities — In  accord,  of  course, 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  SUte 
grants  committees. 

Built  Into  my  formula  for  determining 
SUte  shares  are  strong  incentives  for 
SUtes  to  boost  their  own  educational 
spending ;  higher  expenditures — both 
SUte  and  private — would  be  directly 
translauble  into  a  comparative  advan- 
Uge  in  entitling  a  State  to  a  larger  chunk 
of  the  Federal  pie.  Similarly,  the  creation 
of  SUte  grant  committees,  vested  with 
subsUntial  sums  and  posited  with  a 
sUtewlde  perspective,  would  stimulate 
the  universities — all  of  which  would  be 
competing  in  the  eyes  of  the  founda- 
tions— to  adopt  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  their  available  resources. 

That  institutions  will  have  to  vie  for 
funds  from  a  SUte  grant  foundation  will 
thus  provide  a  prod  of  some  signifi- 
cance— all  the  more  significant  since  tills 
incentive  factor  Is  the  key  by  which  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  general  support 
payments  are  substantially  offset  by  the 
virtues  of  the  discretionary  grant- 
making  authority. 

Prom  atop  their  sUtewlde  perch,  the 
SUte  grant  committees  would  serve  to 
reduce  wasteful  use  of  scarce  resources 
among,  as  well  as  within,  the  coUeges  and 
universities.  With  modem  communica- 
tions and  transporutlon  available  to 
neighboring  urUversltles.  the  grants  com- 
mittees would  no  doubt  discourage,  both 
actively  smd  passively,  the  uneconomic 
building  of  duplicative  research  libraries, 
esoteric  laboratory  equipment,  mammoth 
computer  facilities,  and  expensive  pro- 
fessional paraphernalia. 

In  advancing  the  grants  committee 
concept,  I  find  it  useful,  also,  to  draw 
upon  the  logic  advanced  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  and,  later,  by  President 
Nixon  in  advocatmg  the  esUblishment  of 
a  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation This  proposal,  embodied  In 
S  3636.  would  create  a  top-level  Federal 
entity  to  develop  a  national  policy  in 
higher  education  With  first  year  funding 
of  $100  million,  the  Foundation  would 
make  grants  "to  encourage  excellence, 
innovation,  and  reform  In  higher  educa- 
tion." This  proposal,  focusing  as  It  does 
upon  innovation,  is  for  that  reason  alone 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion There  Ls  a  vlUl  and  ever-growing 
need  for  curriculum  development,  new 
instructional  techniques,  better  resource 
utilization,  and  pioneering  new  pro- 
grams— particularly  as  regards  the  dis- 
advantaged In  recognizing  and  providing 
for  this,  the  Presidents  bill  thus  has 
much  to  commend  it  I  cannot  but  regret, 
however,  that  the  proposed  level  of  fund- 
ing it  not  greater  Unfortunate,  also.  Is 
the  superimposltlon  of  the  Foundation 
onto  continued  heavj-  reliance  on  cate- 
gorical assistance  programs  So.  although 
I  find  a  warm  cloak  in  the  President's 
brief  for  a  National  Foundation,  I  see  a 
need  for  much  higher  levels  of  funding 


and,  equally,  for  wholely  new  forms  of 
funding. 

The  need  to  develop  a  coherent,  long- 
range  national  policy  for  higher  educa- 
tion, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Carnegie  Commission,  is 
steadily  gaining  wider  recognition  In  the 
eyes  of  more  than  a  few  of  us,  this  need 
is  becoming  downright  Imperative — 
blessed  as  we  are  with  the  categorical  aid 
monkey  on  our  back 

Federal  support  of  higher  education 
has  now  evolved  Into  a  patchwork  of  laws 
which  not  only  obstructs  efficient  use  of 
Federal  assistance,  but  is  making  appli- 
cation by  the  universities,  management 
by  the  administration,  and  oversight  by 
the  Congress  an  enormously  complex 
task. 

So  rationalize  we  must,  if  only  par- 
tially. Ail  the  more  so  if.  in  the  process, 
we  can  simultaneously  promote  yet  other 
objectives. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  flexibil- 
ity, creativity,  basic  Intelligibility  be  res- 
urrected It  is  time  to  summon  the  cour- 
age and  good  sense  to  wean  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  aged  and  far  too-enUngled 
umbilical  cord  of  categorical  aid  Our 
universities  must  be  fully  set  afoot,  to 
flourish  unmolested  far  beyond  the  shad- 
ow of  the  ullest  bureaucrat.  The  eclipse 
of  institutional  independence  and  Initia- 
tive must  be  legislated  away.  No  longer 
can  we  afford  to  graft  a  benevolent  smile 
onto  this  disjointed,  ill-directed  categor- 
Icsd  nr.onster.  We  must  move  to  discard 
it. 

In  its  stead,  let  us  erect  a  system  that 
will  no  longer  entrap,  but  release  our 
Nation's  bountiful  intellectual  talent.  Let 
us  not  only  rescue  our  financially  flag- 
ging colleges,  let  us  give  them  scope  and 
freedom  to  evolve  their  own  creative  ven- 
tures; and,  all  the  while,  let  us  develop 
and  Insure  the  pursuit  of  coherent  edu- 
cational policies,  both  national  and  re- 
gional 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  Mr. 
F»resident,  I  submit  that  the  bill  I  am 
today  Introducing  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward securing  these  objectives — and  will 
do  so  on  a  lasting  basis. 

The  achievement  of  vlUl  new  forms 
of  Federal  assisUnce  will  be  neither  rap- 
id nor  easy  We  have  been  wearing  the 
present  machinery  for  so  long  and  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  Uke  a 
favorite  old  garment,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
cast  away  And  because  my  bill,  by  Its 
very  nature,  raises  as  many  questions  as 
it  answers,  it  will  doubtless  pinch  like  a 
new  shoe,  both  in  being  examined  and  In 
being  worn — should  It  come  to  that.  For 
those  who  may  find  the  exercise  too  try- 
ing. I  can  only  hark  back  to  my  earlier 
remark  that  birth  has  its  c>ams.  and 
that  new  life  sUrts  with  a  squall  There 
Is  room  for  modesty,  too.  here,  and  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  may  be  father- 
ing a  stillborn  bill    But  I  trust  not. 

In  any  case,  there  is  great  need  for 
legislators  and  educators  alike  to 
emerge,  if  only  temporarily,  from  behind 
our  well-worn  systems,  from  behind  our 
mounuins  of  categorical  aid  forms.  Let 
us  come  together  in  a  national  dialog  and 
ask  not  merely  how  best  to  toss  a  flnan- 
ctaJ  llferope  to  our  beleaguered  colleges, 
but,  rather,  how  to  fashion  for  these  in- 
stitutions a  viable  and  lasting  and  im- 
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impeded  lifeline.   For  they  are  among 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resources. 


By  Mr  MATHIAS  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagletoni 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Development  Bank  to  mobilize 
the  capiUl  and  the  expertise  of  the  pri- 
vate community,  to  provide  for  an  or- 
ganized approach  to  the  problems  of 
economic  development  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  chairmcui  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mr.  Eagleton,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  establish  the 
District  of  Columbia  Development  Bank 
to  mobilize  the  capital  and  the  expertise 
of  the  private  community  and  to  provide 
for  an  organized  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

This  legislation  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
a  draft  bill  on  June  10.  It  is  the  product 
of  extensive  discussion  and  cooperative 
effort  by  administration  officials,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  and  many 
leaders  in  the  Washington  business,  fi- 
nancial, and  professional  community. 

This  proposal  h&s  grown  out  of  the 
recognition  that  in  nearly  every  metro- 
politan area  in  America,  there  is  a  vast 
area  of  frustration  and  inaction  lying 
between  specific  Federal  programs  for 
specific  urban  needs,  and  the  high-profit, 
low-risk  development  ventures  under- 
standably most  attractive  to  private  in- 
vestment capital  Territorially,  this  re- 
gion of  stagnation  often  falls  somewhere 
between  the  slums  and  the  suburbs.  Fi- 
nancially, It  discourages  many  potential 
economic  expansion  efforts  which  are 
somewhat  speculative,  require  large 
amounts  of  initial  capital,  or  demand 
special  technical  skills  or  the  cooperation 
of  many  individual  sponsors 

The  District  of  Columbia  DeveQopment 
Bank  Is  an  Innovative  answer  to  the 
problem  of  financing  such  urban  devel- 
opment projects.  As  proposed,  the  bank 
would  be  created  by  Congress  as  a  pri- 
vate, limited-profit,  but  still  profit- 
oriented  entity  capable  of  enlisting  and 
coordinating  private  capiUl,  energy,  and 
leadership  In  converting  plans  into  high- 
priority  projects.  The  bank  would  not 
supplant  either  FederaJ  programs  or  pri- 
vate initiatives;  rather,  It  would  be  a 
supplement  to  both. 

The  city  of  Washington,  like  virtually 
every  American  central  city,  urgently 
needs  major  infusions  of  investment 
capital  and  large-scale  development  For 
far  too  long  we  have  witnessed  here  the 
continuing  exodus  of  caplUl.  jobs,  and 
the  middle  class  to  the  surrounding  sub- 
urbs, leaving  behind  aging  housing, 
dwindling  job  opportunities,  congestion, 
the  aged  and  the  poor.  It  is  an  all-too- 
famillar  stor>'.  retold  every  year  in  tones 
of  Increasing  desperation  as  the  DLstrict 
government  brings  to  Congress  an  an- 
nuail  budget  unbalanced  by  the  growing 
gulf  between  lagging  revenues  and  soar- 
ing costs  for  essential  social  services 

The  long-term  remedy  is  neither  slash- 


ing the  city's  outlays  nor  voting  endless, 
self-defeating  increases  in  local  taxation 
Nor  can  the  city  rely  on  a  generous  Con- 
gress to  fill  the  revenue  gap  by  hiking 
the  Federal  payment  indefinltelj*.  Rather, 
Congress  and  the  community  must  join 
forces  to  strengthen  the  city's  economic 
foundation  by  expanding  the  local  Ux 
base,  enlarging  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  generally  improving  the  quality 
of  urban  life. 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  national  bi- 
centennial In  1976  gives  a  special  im- 
petus to  this  challenge.  For  several  years 
community  leaders  have  seen  the  possi- 
bility and  the  appropriateness  of  making 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  a 
keystone  of  the  bicentennial  celebration, 
not  as  an  exhibition  per  se,  but  as  a  dy- 
namic example  of  urban  vitality  and  re- 
birth. An  ambitious  proposal  along  these 
lines  was  presented  to  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
more  than  a  year  ago.  and  widespread 
interest  has  been  expressed.  Yet  progress 
has  been  small  and  slow  Construction  of 
one  essentiaj  new  public  facility,  the 
Metro  system,  is  now  proceeding,  but 
even  the  plans  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Permsylvania  Avenue,  an  area  of  para- 
mount Federal  responsibility  and  inter- 
est, are  stalled. 

FYom  the  perspective  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority in  the  Washington  community,  the 
bicentennial  will  be  more  an  anniversary 
of  frustration  than  a  festival  of  freedom 
if  they  can  only  celebrate  by  uking  the 
Metro  to  Permsylvama  Avenue  to  watch 
a  parade.  We  need  far  more,  in  many 
parts  of  the  District,  if  we  are  going  to 
raise  hopes  as  weil  as  flags  in  1976 

There  is  no  shortage  of  proposals  on 
the  shelves,  on  the  drawing  boards  or  in 
the  first  stages  of  implemenution  The 
list  of  high-priority  plans  for  Waslilng- 
ton  includes  the  redevelopment  of  the 
14th  Street,  7th  Street,  and  H  Street  com- 
mercial corridors;  urban  renewal.  Fort 
Linccrtn,  the  building  of  growth  centers 
at  major  Metro  sUtions,  better  use  of 
the  Anacostia  waterfront,  and  the  New 
York  Avenue  and  railroad  corridor  in 
Northeast,  and  many  apartment  con- 
dominiums, sho?){xng  centers  and  small 
business  developments.  But  ail  such  proj- 
ects require  large-scale  investment, 
skilled  planning  and  management,  and  a 
willingness  to  overcome  many  economic, 
social,  and  political  hurdles.  In  such  areas 
the  District  of  Columbia  Development 
Bank  can  play  a  crucial  role 

As  sUted  in  the  declaration  of  purpose 
in  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today : 

It  Is  the  intent  of  tiie  Congress  that  this 
institution  concentrate  on  aaslstlng  economic 
development  projects  that  have  difficulty  In 
obtaining  necessary  flnandaJ  resources  or 
other  support  from  customary  private  or 
Oovenxmental  aouroee  Such  projects  should 
Include  Iniiovatlve  or  other  uncommon  ven- 
tures, special  risk  ^tuatlons,  projects  of  un- 
usually large  sc«kle  aJad  projects  that  would 
otherwiae  be  feasible  only  If  flnAnced  coJlec- 
Uvely  or  fully  committed  In  advance 

It  Is  the  further  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  In  thoee  project*  where  financing  la 
already  available,  this  IneUtutlon  should 
help  assure  neceaaary  technlcaj  resources  and 
effective  coordination  with  other  efforts  to 
promote  economic  development  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Projects  should  en- 
hance existing  or  future  development  pJanj 
of  tbB  DiBtxict  and  should  be  decigned  to 


increase  the  employment  and  eoonocnlc  op- 

portuniues  of  District  residents 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress, 
the  Washington  area  is  a  captive  of  the 
Federal  Government,  uniquely  depend- 
ent on  Federal  business  and  employment, 
and  highly  sensitive  to  everj-  nuance  of 
Federal  hiring,  construction,  and  pro- 
curement policies.  As  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  7 : 

Inevitably  the  PtederaJ  Government  will  re- 
main a  dominant  factor  In  the  metropoUtan 
economy,  but  one-Industry  communities  all 
over  the  Nation  are  seeing  the  wisdom  of 
diversifying,  end  often  it  Is  the  major  em- 
ployer in  the  community  which  takes  the 
lead  In  broadening  the  economic  base  to 
create  new  Jobs  and  wider  prosperity.  Cer- 
tainly that  should  be  the  case  in  Washing- 
ton, and  can  be  If  we  move  to  estahilah  th« 
Development  Bank. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Envelopment 
Bank  offers  a  new  approach  to  a  peren- 
nial problem :  the  challenge  of  mobilizing 
the  private  sector  to  re\'italize  our  cities 
The  verj-  existence  of  this  proposal  re- 
flects the  kind  of  public-private  partner- 
ship which  the  bank  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote. By  acting  promptly  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  Congress  can  take  a  major 
step  toward  making  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  stronger,  more  self-reliant  com- 
mimity  and  an  example  of  urban  innova- 
tion and  progress  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  memorandum 
outlining  the  organizational  structure 
and  functions  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
marj-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  District  of  CoLtntBiA  Bank 
Legislation 

OaCANIZATlONAL   STSUCTTTM! 

The  legislation  would  create  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Development  Bank,  which  would  not 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  TTie  Bank 
would  have  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  eleven  jjersons;  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Chairman  of  th« 
City  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
three  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  government  designated 
by  the  President,  and  six  directors  elected  by 
the  shareholders  of  the  Bank.  One  of  th« 
elected  members  would  be  selected  by  the 
board  to  sen-e  as  Its  chairman  The  board 
would  appoint  a  president  of  the  Bank  to 
serve  as  the  Bank's  chief  executive  officer. 

The  board  would  determine  policy,  au- 
thorize borrowing,  and  give  final  loan  ap- 
proval DaUy  operations  and  policy  imple- 
mentation would  be  handled  by  a  staff 
which  would  help  identify  projects,  and 
make  loem  recommendations  to  the  board. 
While  the  board  would  determine  the  struc- 
ture of  the  operating  staff,  it  is  currently  ex- 
pected ithat  there  would  be,  in  addition  to 
the  president,  an  executive  vice  president- 
treasurer,  an  operations  manager  who  would 
be  the  chief  credit  oflBcer  and  would  super- 
vise the  8t*ff  composed  of  loan  officers,  eoon- 
omists,  financial  analyst- underwriters,  en- 
gineer-architects, lawyers,  community  rela- 
tions specialists,  and  clerical -secretarial 
staff. 

rrmcnoNs 

The  Bank  would  assist  economic  develop- 
ment projects  embracing  housing,  commercs 
and  industry  by  moblliiang  the  capital  and 
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expertue    of   th«   prlw»t«   aector.   •erring   u 
catAlyvt  and  leader  of  UMt  resort. 

(a)  Cattli/st 

Too  often,  tbe  part  of  tbe  prtvate  sector 
wmcb  voxild  b«  wlUlnc  to  Attamp>t  aome  form 
of  sconomlc  derelopment  wltMn  the  city  \t 
to  fragmented,  lacking  in  technical  and  fi- 
nancial expertlee.  or  lacking  in  «tart-up 
funda.  that  It  cannot  get  a  project  started 
Thw  "wpeclally  l«  true  for  larg«  project* — an 
Indujtr's!  park.  for  example — projects 
which  are  Innoyatlve,  or  projects  which  in- 
volve apedal  risk  suuatloaa.  The  Baxik  would 
determine  '-he  feasibility  of  a  proposed  proj- 
ect, organize  ihe  sponaoi* — no  one  of  which 
might  be  able  to  take  on  the  project  individ- 
ually — Into  a  cohesive  group,  and  mobilize 
and  combine  the  prlvite,  Federal  and  munic- 
ipal planning  and  resource  TV.e  Bank 
would  puU  together  the  many  separate  pub- 
lic, commercial,  technical  and  financial  ele- 
ments necessary  to  get  any  major  develop- 
ment project  "off  the  ground  " 

Priority  would  be  given  to  urgently  needed, 
economically  viable  and  potentially  profit- 
able undertakings  in  order  to  increase  em- 
ploynjent  In  the  city,  broaden  Its  tax  base. 
and  In  general,  improve  the  condition  and 
quality  of  life  In  the  Nations  Capital.  The 
Bank  could  assist  Ln  developing  industrial 
parks  for  light  Industry,  sucb  as  the  manu- 
Jfactxire  or  assembly  of  electronic  equip- 
ment, commercial  development  near  subway 
stops,  shopping  centers,  and  projects  for 
renovation  of  substandard  housing,  and  also 
new  housing  construction  The  Bank  also 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  technical 
walrtance  and  training  in  the  preparation 
and  Implementation  of  comprehensive  devel- 
opment programs,  including  formulation  of 
specific  project   proposals. 

(b)  tender  of  last  resort 

The  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
debt  obligations  and  equity  instruments  and 
to  guarantee  debt  obligations.  Loans  and 
equity  Investments  would  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  and  prudent  develop- 
ment banking  principles,  and  would  be  made 
with  the  objective  of  assuring  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  Invested  funds,  consistent  with 
the  achievement  of  economic  development 
goals. 

To  be  effective  In  mobilizing  the  maximum 
amount  of  direct  private  financial  participa- 
tion, the  Bank  would  project  an  Urnag?  as  the 
local  lender  of  last  resort.  Dslng  its  capital 
and  borrowed  funds  as  start-up  or  seed 
money,  the  Bank  would  seek  to  Induce  other 
lenders  and  investors  to  support  develop- 
ment projects  through  loans  to  and  pur- 
chase of  equity  shares  In  the  projects,  or  a 
combination  of  these  methods. 

In  return  for  its  efforts  and  Investment, 
the  Bank  would  receive  ti:U?re«t  on  Its  loans 
and  In  some  cases  an  equity  participation  In 
the  project.  The  equity  could  t>e  Mid  for 
capital  gains  or  held  to  generate  continuing 
Income.  All  income  above  operating  expenses, 
prudent  loan  reserves,  statutory  dividends, 
and  necessary  surplus  would  be  applied  as 
loans  and  grants  to  Innovative,  or  high  risk 
projects. 

The  Bank's  function,  thus,  would  be  to 
issome  the  lead  role  In  putting  the  project 
package"  together,  through  assistance  in 
obtaining  any  necessary  Pedera:  and  Dis- 
trict approvals,  '.nfrastructur?  grants,  or 
other  public  investment  Then  th^  Bank 
would  help  arrange  Tor  private  ananclng  and 
equity,  and.  if  necessary  provide  Bank  loan 
funds  and  equity  partlcip>alion 

The  Bank  would  not  be  in  competition 
with  (trlvate  bankers,  developers,  buslnesa- 
men.  government  agencies  or  commimlty 
groups.  Rather.  It  would  be  a  logical  and 
necessary  complement  to  their  efforts  In  ob- 
taining the  necessary  approvals  and  financ- 
ing for  projects  of  dUBcult  Implementation. 


CAFrraL  akd  owmt 

The  Bank  would  be  exp«<-t4>d  to  obtain  Its 
capital  enttr«iy  from  pr'.  v«i«  sources  The 
Bsink  would  sell  common  stock,  primarily  to 
D.C.-ar«a  banks  and  business  firms,  with  the 
aim  of  raising  tlO  million  It  Is  expected  that 
110  million  would  be  adequate  to  guarantee 
administrative  self -sufficiency  and  provide  a 
rvaaonable  base  for  equity  nnanclng  and  fu- 
ture bond  Issues 

The  bill  would  permit  tK^rrowlngs  up  to 
IS  times  the  Bank's  capita,  and  surplus 
Thus.  If  the  Bank  Is  successful  In  selling  tlO 
million  of  cofnmon  stock.  It  could  borrow 
1150  million  In  thr  marketplace  by  Issuing 
bonds  and  notes  Interest  on  the  Bank's  ob- 
ligations would  be  taxable 

In  addition,  the  Bank  would  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  obligations  to  the  Treasury  after 
the  Bank  has  at  least  t2  million  In  p<ald-ln 
capital  This  source  would  be  used  only  as 
standby  support  for  the  Bank's  borrowings 
In  the  public  market  The  Treasury's  pur- 
chases could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  twice 
the  amount  of  the  Bank's  capital,  or  tlO 
million.  The  interest  rate  on  theee  Issues  to 
the  Treasury  would  be  based  on  the  rates 
paid  by  the  Bank  on  its  other  obligations, 
but  not  lees  than  the  average  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity. 

In  years  that  the  Bank  has  net  earnings 
and  has  no  outstanding  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury.  It  would  be  allowed  to  pay  its 
stockholders  dividends  limited  to  six  per- 
cent on  the  amount  of  paid-in  capital  The 
Bank's  earnings  and  dividends  would  be  fully 
subject  to  local  and  Federal  taxes 

Too  often  durln^j  --rie  decade  of  the  106O's 
proposed  solutions  for  the  problems  of  com- 
munity economic  development  were  simply 
proposals  to  appropriate  Increasing  amounts 
of  Federal  funds  Too  little  thought  and 
attention  was  given  to  the  availability  of 
private  financial  resources  or  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Intended  recipients  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  financial  assistance  to  match 
such  assistance  with  conununlty  develop- 
ment needs  The  proposed  D.C  Development 
Bank  would  seek  to  fill  the  gap  between 
needs  and  available  resources  and  to  catalyze 
local  efforts  TTius  the  Bank  would  provide 
technical  assistance  and  mohUlze  the  pri- 
vate expertise  and  capital  necessso?  to  guide 
local  project  sponsors  through  the  steps  nec- 
essary for  successful  project  development 
and  Implementation.  The  Federal  role  would 
be  limited  No  Federal  appropriations  to  the 
Bank  are  contemplated  Rather,  the  Federal 
charter  provided  by  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  be  Indicative  of  general  Federal 
suoport  for  the  aporoach  contained  In  the 
bUl;  the  modest  standby  authority  for  the 
Bank  to  borrow  from  Treasury  Is  Intended  to 
orovlde  the  assurances  necessary  for  the 
Bank  to  Issue  Its  own  obligations  in  the 
market;  and  the  provision  for  possible  des- 
ignation of  a  Federal  ofBcer  or  employee  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  would 
provide  a  formal  means  for  the  Bsuik  to 
maintain  direct  contact  with  the  Federal 
Government. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2198.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  national 


summer  youth  sports  program.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

MAnONAI.    SJTUMXM    TOTTTH    BTOtTS    PaoCEAM 
or    1ST  1 

Mr  TUNNTTi'  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill — the  national 
summer  youth  sports  program  of  1971— 
to  continue  a  vital  program  which  Is  In 
danger  of  dying 

We  are.  Mr  President,  a  nation  of 
sports  lovers  Both  as  participant*  and 
spectators,  "nxroughout  my  life.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  close 
contact  with  the  sports  world  and  I  am 
personally  aware  of  the  benefit  that  a 
sports  program  can  have  on  a  person's 
mental  and  physical  development. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation Is  also  aware  of  these  benefits 
and  for  the  past  2  years,  It  has  been  run- 
ning a  summer  sports  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youths  in  our  metroiDolltan 
areas.  As  outlined  by  the  NCAA,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  are  fivefold: 

First,  to  provide  inner-city  youngsters 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  new 
skills,  new  Interests,  and  better  knowl- 
edge of  employment  and  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  them; 

Second,  to  provide  disadvantaged 
youths  opportunity  for  sports  instruction 
and  competition  which  would  normally 
be  available  only  to  middle-  and  upper- 
middle-class  children: 

Third,  to  provide  nutritional  services, 
medical  examinations  and  instruction  in 
sound  health  practices  for  iimer-city 
youngsters: 

Fourth,  to  provide  maximum  feasible 
employment  opportunities  within  the 
program  for   residents  of  target  areas: 

Fifth,  to  enable  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  participate  more  fully  In 
community  life  and  in  the  solution  of 
community  problems. 

These.  Mr.  President,  are  five  highly 
laudable  goals  and  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
usual that  we  find  all  of  them  operating 
successfully  within  one  program. 

The  summer  sports  program  is  as  much 
a  success  statistically  as  asty  program 
presently  supported  by  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  receiving  funding  for  the 
past  2  years  through  the  OEO  under  an 
agreement  that  the  maximum  govern- 
ment contribution  would  be  80  percent, 
but  In  the  2-year  life  of  the  program, 
this  figure  has  never  been  approached. 
This  program  over  the  past  2  years  has 
drawn  less  Federal  money.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  finan- 
cial uble  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RkCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


n NANCES 


1969 


FsdersI  Gev*rnm«nt          6,714  S9t 

lostilationsl contribution ^."'!.!'J  ""!""'  1  961  SIO 

Priviit  orp nudma,  biiiissi^  tacil  s«i  SMi  ■naraiwiti. .'.  »  000 

NCAA  < 43,000 

T«« 4,ni.20( 


1970 
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57.1 

41.  S 

.5 

.9 


».  979  980 

?.  509  177 

75.000 

43.500 


53.1 

44.7 

1.4 

.B 


100.0 


5.607,657 


100.0 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  fi- 
nancial outlay  in  1970  wb-s  approximately 
$5.6  million  Translated  into  propnams. 
this  allowed  54  cities  in  30  3cates  to  con- 
duct 98  programs  There  were  45,000  par- 
ticipants and  the  average  length  of  each 
program  was  26  2  days. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the 
program  is  the  close  in.structor-,stLKlent 
ratio.  There  were  in  1969  and  1970  one 
instructor  for  each  15  students.  In  1970, 
there  were  2.736  persormel  of  which  1.616 
were  employed  from  the  target  disad- 
vantaged area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  Ihi.'i  point  in  the  Record,  the 
complete  program  srtatistics  and  employ- 
ment statistics  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  that  sections  I,  11.  and  in  of  the 
guidelines  for  the  1971  National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  program  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovTS : 

PROGRAM  STATISTICS! 
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1970 


TotsI  number  ol  cities  Kfvwl 

Total  number  o>  States  involvMi 

Total  number  o(  ptojecti 

Total  number  of  parlicipantj. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  meal!  served  to  youths 

Number  of  medicals  (iven  (maior  finds — 
poor  teeth,  poor  liearing.  heart  mur- 
murs).   

Average  lenfth  of  aich  projset 

Number  of  lobs: 

Professionals 

Students. 

Supportini  personnel  

Total .- 

Tariet  area  personnel  employed  . 

Percentaie 

Avsraie  o(  1  Instructor  to  each 


54 

54 

K 

30 

100 

98 

43.000 

45,000 

34,000 

36,000 

(") 

779.100 

'i^ 

40.600 
«26.2 

880 

960 

1,366 

1,295 

410 

481 

2.656 

2.736 

1,282 

1,616 

48.6 

59.0 

"15 

»15 

I  The  1970  figures  are  not  hnal  since  some  fmil  projact  reports 
are  yet  to  be  received 
)  Fifuies  not  compiled  in  1969 
>  StHdsntt 
•Oayv 

I.  Trru: 
The  1971  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
Program  (NSYSP   71 ). 

n    Objectivis 

A.  To  exjjand  of>portunltles  for  disadvan- 
taged youlhs  to  engage  In  competitive  sports 
and  benefit  from  sports  skills  Instruction. 

B.  To  help  young  fjeople  learn  good  health 
practices  and  become  better  citizens  by 
utilizing  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  higher 
education. 

C.  TY>  enable  the  Institutions  and  their 
personnel  to  participate  more  fully  In  com- 
munity life  and  In  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems. 

D.  To  provide  a  combination  of  employ- 
ment and  on-the-job  training  In  sports  in- 
struction and  administration. 

E.  To  serve  the  major  metropolitan  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  other  needful  urban 
areas,  within  the  limits  of  program  reeourcee. 

m    PsoGRAM  Details 

A.    PAJITICIPATING    INSrlTUTlOKS 

1  Eligibility:  Selected  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  axe  qualified  to  serve 
needful,  disadvantaged  urban  areas  (even 
though  the  Institutions  may  not  be  located 
In  such  areas)  are  eligible  to  participate. 

2  Facilities:  Institutions  must  provide 
facilities  (pools,  gymnistums,  playing  fields, 
tracks,  etc.)  and  non-expendable  equipment 
(mats,  gymnastics  apparatus,  hurdles,  etc  I 
at  no  cost  to  the  program  Institutions  may 
utilize  facilities  other  than  their  own,  pro- 


vided such  use  is  arranged  at  no  cost  to  the 
program..' 

B.    PAJtTIdPATINC    TOtJTH 

1.  Status:  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
participants  In  each  project  shall  meet  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Poverty  Guidelines  for  eligibility 
for  participation  In  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity funded  pn)gTams  However,  special 
screening  systems  will  not  be  necessary  If 
90  p>er  cent  of  the  participants  are  deter- 
mined by  a  system  of  recruitment  and 
referral  by  the  local  Community  Action 
Agency  (or  delegate  agency)  based  on  that 
agency's  knowledge  of  the  individuals  eli- 
gibility for  pai-tlcl{>ation  in  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funded  programs.  An 
acceptable  alternative  l.>:  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  p>artlclpant6  to  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  residency  within  a  target  are  designated 
for  this  purpose  by  the  local  community 
action  agency. 

2.  Age:  10  to  18  years  old,  inclusive,  as  of 
June  1.  1971.  If  Individuals  outside  this 
age  range  are  enrolled  in  a  project,  they 
are  not  to  t*  Included  In  NSYSP  "71  budget 
or  attendance  figures  For  youths  of  legal 
working  age  (16  years  and  over),  experience 
Indicates  that  evening  activity  sessions  are 
most  likely   to  prove  successful. 

3.  Sex:  All  projects  must  include  both  boys 
and  girls,  proportioned  according  to  Interest 

C      PBOJTCT    SIZI 

A  minimum  average  dally  attendance  of 
200  Is  required;  greater  numbers  are  desired 
as  facilities  and  staff  permit  If  attendance 
consastently  falls  below  the  projected  figure. 
replacements  must  be  enrolled  promptly  to 
fulfill  contractual  obligations,  and  the  Proj- 
ect Administrator  ."ihall  Inform  the  National 
Program  Director  of  steps  being  taken  to 
restore  an  effective  project 

D.    PKOJECT    DtTRATION 

Minimum  project  length  is  five  weeks,  five 
days  a  week,  or  six  weeks  four  days  a  week 
Maximum  project  length  i.";  eight  weeks.  No 
project  may  operate  less  than  four  days  a 
week  or  more  than  six  days  a  week 

Institutions  desiring  to  operate  for  more 
than  eight  weeks  may  request  approval  of 
two  consecutive  five-week  five-days-a-week 
projects  provided  the  two  projects  would 
serve  separate  groups 

A  project  day  may  be  divided  Into  two  or 
more  sessions,  provided  the  projected  average 
dally  attendance  figure  Is  met  by  the  com- 
bined attendance  at  such  sessions. 

Projects  will  operate  between  June  1  and 
September  3,  inclusive  and  must  provide 
each  enrollee  an  averagf  of  at  least  two 
hours  of  sfxirts  activity  per  day  exclusive 
of  time  re<julred  for  travel,  meals  enrich- 
ment program,  dressing  In  and  dressing  out 

Projects  must  be  continuous  and  must 
Involve  substantially  the  same  youth  for  the 
full  term  of  operation 

Up  to  three  days  of  a  project  may  be 
utUlzed  for  enrollment,  medical  screenings, 
orientation  and  staff  iHiefings 

E      CONTENT 

1-  Activities:  Institutions  must  provide  In- 
struction and  competition  In  at  least  four  of 
these  sports  swimming,  gymnastics,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  track  and  field  soccer,  ten- 
nis, badminton,  touch  or  flag  football,  wres- 
tling, or  one  other  sport  suitable  to  local 
Interest  and  available  faculties 

Every  project  must  offer  at  least  two  ac- 
tivities sulUble  for  participation  by  girls 
Modern  dance  and  several  of  the  sports  listed 
atx)ve  are  acceptable 

Baseball  and  or  Softball  may  be  approved 
by  the  National  Program  Director  under 
special  conditions  but  are  discouraged  on 
these  grounds:  (a)  they  are  relatively  ex- 
pensive In  terms  of  time,  space  and  expend- 
able equipment;  (b)  their  fitness  content  Is 
relatively  low;  and  (c)  they  are  Intensively 
promoted  and  sponsored  by  other  programs. 


3.  Enrichment  Program:  Eiach  project  mvMt 
devote  a  minimum  of  three  (3i  hours  per 
week  to  activities  designed  to  promote  sound 
personal  health  practices,  positive  attitudes 
and  better  understanding  of  study  and  career 
opportunities.  In  addition  to  staff  members. 
representatives  of  academic  discip'.lnes,  other 
institutional  resources,  private  business  and 
community  agencies  should  be  utilized  in 
this  phase  of  the  project 

3.  Nutrition:  A  daily  meal  must  be  pro- 
vided for  each  enrollee  Cafeter.a  meals  are 
preferred,  and  the  minimum  requirement  Is 
a  sandwich,  milk  and  fruit.  When  staff  mem- 
bers take  their  meals  with  euroilees  and 
utilize  this  time  for  discussion  and  counsel- 
ing, their  meals  may  be  Included  In  the  proj- 
ect budget. 

F.    ENEOLLMENT 

All  youths  must  be  enrolled  and  their 
names  and  addresses  recorded  There  shall  be 
no  fees  or  Incidental  charges 

C      EatnPMENT     AND     StTPPLIKS 

Each  enrollee  should  supply  his  own  per- 
sonskl  gear:  e.g..  gym  shoes  and  shorts  If  an 
enrollee  is  unable  to  provide  such  equipment, 
the  institution  should  strive  to  supply  It  fol 
him.  It  Is  suggested  that  Community  and 
social  agencies  and  local  businesses  be  asked 
to  assist  in  this  regard, 

H      MTDICAl.     SEK  VICES 

1  Screening  Each  enrollee  must  be  ex- 
amined prior  to  participation  \n  the  program 
The  procedure  shall  include  examination  of 
eyes  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  heart  and 
lungs,  plus  checks  for  ruptures,  hernias  and 
obvious  orthopedic  defects 

2.  A  youth  should  be  excluded  from  a  proj- 
ect only  if  participation  would  aggravate  an 
existing  Injury  or  defect,  or  constitute  a 
threat  to  his  life  or  health 

3  Treatment  Medical  treatment  of  In- 
juries and  illnesses  occurring  during  the  pro- 
gram Is  required,  and  such  services  shall  be 
provided  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  pro- 
vided to  enrolled  students  of  the  Institution. 

4  Referral  h  youth's  family  and  the  ap- 
propriate health  agency  must  t)e  Informed 
of  any  health  problem  discovered  during  the 
screening  process  or  during  the  course  of  the 
project. 

5,  Fellowship:  When  a  health  problem  is 
discovered,  the  Institution  shall  pursue  the 
matter  until  the  problem  receives  proper 
treatment,  or  until  all  reasonable  opportu- 
nities for  sucih  treatment  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Institutional  responsibility  for  pre-existing 
medical  problems,  or  for  problems  unrelated 
to  NSVSP  participation,  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  project 

I,    STAFT 

Each  staff  shall  have  a  nucleus  of  trained 
professionals,  such  as  coaches,  physical  edu- 
cation instructors  and  intramural  super- 
visors, to  be  assisted  by  student-athletes  and 
others  competent  to  supervise  youth  sports 
activities  A  social  worker  or  a  similarly 
qualified  person,  may  be  employed  as  Liaison 
Officer  to  assist  in  such  tasks  as  recruiting 
medical  referral  and  followup,  record-keep- 
ing, but  he  shall  retain  responsibility  for 
project  performance  and  compliance  with 
contract. 

The  project  shall  provide  maximum  feasible 
employment  opportunities  in  all  staff  cate- 
gories for  qualified  poor  residents  of  the 
target    area    being   served. 

J      INSURANCk 

Arrangements  have  been  made  wTth  an  In- 
surance company  for  Accident  Medical  and 
Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment  Cover- 
age The  maximum  coverage  in  each  of  these 
areas  i.s  $5000  per  person  per  accident.  In 
addition  there  is  third  party  liability  and 
property  damage  insurance  to  protect  the 
participants,  the  staff,  the  suticontractor  and 
the  NCAA  to  a  maximum  for  bodily  Injury 
contractor  tuad  the  NCAA  to  a  maximum  fol 
bodily  Injury  of  HOO.OOO  per  person.  »300.000 
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per  occurrence,  and  for  property  damage  o{ 
$100,000  per  occurrence  ($100  deductible  on 
third  party  liability  and  property  damage  In- 
surance )  The  cost  for  this  comprehensive 
coverage  Is  six  cents  per  participant  day 

Institutions  may  purchase  Insurance  in- 
dividually, provided  they  can  obtain  equal  or 
superior  coverage  at  the  same  or  a  lower  coat 

Enrollment  forms  for  this  insurance  will 
be  encloeed  with  each  Application  for  Partic- 
ipation in  the  NSYSP 

K.    COOPCRATION    WTTH    COMIfUNrTT 

The  Project  Administrator  shall  familiarize 
the  mayor  of  the  community  being  served 
with  his  project  plans  and  shall  exert  every 
effort  to  coordinate  such  plans  with  other 
local  programs  in  a  way  which  will  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  project.  After  NSYSP 
Administrative  Committee  preliminary  ap- 
proval of  an  Application  for  Participation, 
but  prior  to  final  approval  and  allocation  of 
funds,  the  institution  shall  obtain  written 
approval  of  its  project  signed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  community  being  served.  A  copy  of 
such  approval  shall  be  provided  to  the  NCAA 
prior  to  final  action  on  the  application 

L.   APPUCATION   AND  kXPOmNG  PSOCXDrrSXS 

1  Interested  institutions  shall  complete,  in 
detail,  the  Application  for  Participation 
form.  Applications  must  contain  Items  such 
as  projected  average  dally  attendance,  budget 
request,  and  proposed  program  content, 
facilities,  staff  schedule,  etc. 

2.  Applications  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
NCAA.  1231  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri 64105,  for  consideration  and  action  by 
the  NSYSP  Administrative  Committee 

3.  Participating  Institutions  are  required  to 
submit  three  detailed  reports,  one  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  project  and  the  other  two  reports 
following  the  close  of  the  project.  These  re- 
ports shall  be  made  on  prescribed  forms  and 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  NCAA. 

Mr.  TCNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  program  with  proven  value.  I  have, 
III  my  ofBce,  a  collection  of  hundreds  of 
news  articles  from  around  the  country 
that  endorse  the  summer  youth  sports 
program.  I  have  statements  of  support 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  mayor 
of  Hartford,  the  mayor  of  Portland,  the 
mayor  of  Omaha,  the  mayor  of  River- 
side, and  many  more.  The  summer  youth 
sports  program  draws  out  support  from 
all  segments. 

Yet  last  year  there  was  grave  danger 
that  the  program  would  not  be  funded. 
Both  OEO  and  the  administration  were 
reluctant  to  have  it  continue  under  Fed- 
eral auspices,  and  the  program  was 
omitted  from  the  Federal  budget  If  it 
had  not  been  for  last-minute  addition  of 
a  specific  authorization  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  the  $3  million  appro- 
priation for  this  summer  would  not  be 
a  reality.  OEO  was  designed  to  fund  pro- 
grams of  an  experimental  nature  for  a 
duration  of  a  year  or  two,  but  just  be- 
cause this  time  period  has  elapsed  is  no 
reason  for  allowing  the  program  to  pass 
by.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  OEO  or  any  other  agency 
or  authority  plans  funding  for  this  proj- 
ect. Once  aigain.  the  Congress  must  step 
in  the  breach  and  must  pick  up  the 
funding  for  this  program  on  a  long-range 
basis  so  that  through  planning  and  year- 
to-year  coordination,  the  full  benefits  of 
this  wonderful  program  can  be  realized. 
This  potential  cannot  be  realized  for 
any  program  when  It  lives  in  year-to-year 
Insecurity  as  to  its  very  existence. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  authorization  of 
S5  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 


1972,  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $10  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  following  up  to  June  30,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  siunmer  youth 
sports  program  merits  as  wide  support  in 
Congress  as  it  has  received  around  the 
country.  It  is  within  our  grasp  to  offer 
this  unique  program  to  many  more  Amer- 
ican youth  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
judging  from  the  past,  this  is  a  most 
exciting  prospect 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord,  as 
follows : 

8  2198 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  National  Summer  Youth 
Sports  Program 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Summer  Youth 
Sports  Program  Act  of  1971." 

STATXMKNT  OT  PtlXPOSK 

Sic  2,  The  Congress  flnds  that  disad- 
vantaged youth  beneflt  from  participation  in 
a  program  concentrated  In  the  summer 
months,  with  an  opportunity  for  continued 
activities  throughout  the  year,  which  pro- 
vides aports  instruction  and  competition  In  a 
context  of  high  quality  facilities  and  super- 
vision and  Includes  Instruction  concerning 
employment  and  study  and  career  opportuni- 
ties, regular  association  with  college  In- 
structors and  athletes  and  exposure  to  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  Such  pro- 
gram creates  an  opportunity  to  help  equip 
these  youth  with  new  skills,  enhanced  appre- 
ciation of  their  ablllUcs  and  a  broader  per- 
spective on  the  educaUonal  and  employment 
opportunities  available  to  them  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  such  a  program  has 
been  successfully  conducted  in  recent  years 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assocla- 
Uon  and  various  participating  colleges  and 
universities  in  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports, 
that  the  combination  of  Federal  funds  and 
college  resources  offers  leaders  In  education 
and  athletics  an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  perform  a  needed  service  which  they 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  provide,  and  that 
this  program  should  be  authorized  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

PaOGKAM    ADTHORIZE) 

Skc  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  shall  make  grants  or 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  an 
annual  National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Pro- 
gram concentrated  in  the  summer  months, 
with  opportunity  for  continued  activities 
throughout  the  year,  designed  to  offer  disad- 
vantaged youth  living  in  areas  of  concen- 
trated poverty  an  opportunity  to  receive  edu- 
cational instruction,  sports  instruction  and 
health  and  nutritional  services,  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  educational  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  or  any  other  qualified 
national  organization  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Each  such  grant  or  contract  shall 
conuin  provisions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  assisted  will — 

( 1 )  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths,  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  engage  In  compeUtlve 
sports  and  beneflt  from  sports  skills  In- 
struction; 

(2)  help  young  people  learn  good  health 
practices  and  become  better  citizens  by  uti- 
lizing the  personnel  and  faculties  of  higher 
education; 


(3)  enable  the  contractor  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  located  conveniently  to 
areas  of  concentrated  poverty  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate  more  fully  in  commu- 
nity life  and  In  the  solution  of  community 
problems; 

(4)  provide  a  combination  of  employment 
and  on-the-job  training  in  sports  Instruction 
and  administration;  and 

(5)  serve  major  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  United  States  as  weU  as  other  areas, 
within  the  limits  of  program  resources. 
Local  projects  under  any  such  program  will 
be  conducted  under  approved  contracts  be- 
tween the  principal  contractor  or  grantee 
and  selected  Institutions  of  higher  education 
qualified  to  carry  out  a  program  under  this 
Act 

PATMKNTS 

8»c.  4.  (a)  Except  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  unusual  circumstances  make 
a  larger  percentage  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  contract  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  program  may  not 
provide  for  payment  of  more  than  80  pereent 
of  the  direct  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  total  program.  The  non-federal  share 
may  be  cash  or  In-klnd  contributions. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LUfriATION     ON     ADMINISTaATrvr    XXFENSCS 

S«c.  5.  (a)  No  principal  grantee  or  con- 
tractor under  this  Act  may  charge  any  fee 
for  general  and  administrative  expenses  of 
supervising  a  program  assisted  under  this 
Act.  E^ach  such  grantee  or  contractor  shall  be 
responsible  for  financing  all  of  Its  own  ex- 
penses from  sources  other  than  this  Act. 

(b)  No  institution  of  higher  education 
with  which  the  principal  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor enters  into  a  contract  under  this  Act  may 
charge  any  fee  for  general  and  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  in  operating  a  progrwn 
assisted  under  this  Act. 

AUTHOaOATION     OF     APPROPUA'TIONS 

Sbc.  6.  T^iere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $10,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  prior  to  July  1. 
1976.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act! 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr    Bayh,  Mr.  Tatt. 

and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S  2200.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a 
means  for  experimenting  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  ombudsman  concept 
In  govenmient  at  all  levels  In  order  to 
assist  in  making  the  government  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
of  citizens  generally,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Referred  to  the  Committee  od 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare— by  unani- 
mous consent. 

ADMIKISraATIVZ  OMBUDSMAN  XXPEBIMKNTA-nON 
ACT    OP    197  1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  as  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  the  Administra- 
tive Ombudsman  E:xperimentation  Act 
of  1971,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  for 
experimentauon  with  the  use  of  the 
ombudsman  concept  In  government  at 
all  levels  to  assist  in  making  govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  of  citizens  generally 

In  this  bill,  I  am  joined  by  my  prin- 
cipal joint  sponsor  and  coauthor.  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  by  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Tunney. 

The  bill  is  in  two  parts: 
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First,  focusing  on  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Administrative  Ombudsman  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  conduct  demonstration 
ombudsman  programs  on  a  repional  basis 
to  deal  with  individual  complaints 
against  Federal  administrative  actions 
particularly  affecting  the  poor,  and 

Second,  In  respect  to  State  and  local 
government,  the  establishment  of  an  om- 
budsman foundation  in  the  executive 
branch,  authorized  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port demonstration  projects  designed  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  adoption  of 
the  ombudsman  concept  m  respect  to  the 
administrative  actions  of  States  and 
municipalities. 

■rHK    NSKD    roa    ZXPnUMINTATlON 

President  Nixon.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  of  January  22,  1971, 
stated 

Lets  face  It  Most  Americans  today  are 
simply  fed  up  with  government  at  all  levels 
They  will  not — and  should  not — continue  to 
tolerate  the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance 

As  everything  seems  to  have  grown  bigger 
and  more  complex,  as  the  forces  that  shape 
our  lives  seem  to  have  grown  more  distant 
and  more  Impersonal,  a  great  feeling  of  frus- 
tration has  crept  across  the  land 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  factors 
which  contribute  to  this  diagnosis,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  adminis- 
trative abuse  on  the  part  of  a  growing 
Federal.  State,  and  local  bureaucracy  is 
a  .significant  element. 

During  the  last  decade,  Federal  em- 
ployment Increased  by  25  percent.  State 
employment  grew  by  73  percent,  and 
local  governmental  employment  ex- 
panded by  over  57  percent 

At  the  present  time,  one  out  of  every 
13  working  Americans  is  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government — which  is  spending 
approximately  $350,000  a  minute,  occu- 
pying 421,000  buildings  and  administer- 
ing laws  contained  in  11,749  pages  which 
make  up  the  United  States  Code. 

While  all  citizens  are  affected,  no  group 
suffers  from  admirustrative  abuse  more 
than  the  poor — for  no  element  of  our  so- 
ciety is  more  estranged  and  remote  tram 
government. 

As  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders — the  Ker- 
ner  Commission — stated  In  its  March 
1968  report: 

We  are  convinced,  on  the  record  before  this 
Oxnmlsslon.  that  the  frustratloti  reflected  in 
the  recent  disorders  results,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  lack  of  accessible  and  visible  means 
of  e«lai3ll8hlng  the  merits  of  grievances 
against  the  agencies  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment. Including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
poiloe. 

Moreover,  while  more  remote  than  any 
element  of  the  society  from  the  adminis- 
trative process,  no  group  Is  more  depend- 
ent upon  It  A  low-income  person  is  often 
at  lis  mercy  for  his  very  existence — as 
both  the  beneflciar>'  and  victim  of  the  so- 
called  welfare  state 

Federal  aid  benefiting  the  poor  is  pro- 
jected at  $30  billion  for  1972— three  times 
the  level  only  10  years  ago. 

THS   OMBtTDSMAN    CONCIPT    AND   THE    AMESICAN 

KXPDIIKNCB 

Mr  President,  the  Swedish  word  "om- 
budsman" simply  means,  "one  who  rep- 


resents someone."  However,  the  concept 
has  In  fact  evolved  mto  something  more; 
an  ombudsman  has  become  a  citizen's 
grievance  officer,  and  an  impartial  guard- 
ian of  the  people's  rights  against  gov- 
ernmental abuse 

The  traditional  ombudsmAn  is  a  legis- 
latively appointed  independent  grievance 
officer  with  wide-ranging  Investigatory 
powers;  his  effectiveness  depends  upcHi 
public  confidence  in  his  Lntegnty  and 
upon  his  resulting  power  to  pubhcize  ad- 
ministrative abuse,  since  he  has  no  power 
to  change  an  administrative  decision. 

Sweden  first  established  the  Office  of 
Ombudsman  in  1809;  other  nations  in- 
cluding Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  West 
Germany,  England,  and  New  Zealand 
have  followed  suit.  Three  Canadian  prcrv- 
inces  have  adopted  various  forms  of 
ombudsman 

While  the  term  "ombudsman"  has 
found  a  place  In  the  Amencan  vocabu- 
lary— as  a  synonym  for  a  "peoples  advo- 
cate"— efforts  to  implement  the  concept 
in  the  traditional  sense  on  the  State  and 
municipal  level  have  been  limited,  and 
almost  non-existant  on  the  Federal  level. 

The  American  Bar  Association  re- 
solved, at  Its  armual  meeting  of  delegates 
in  1969  that: 

state  and  local  govenunents  of  the  United 
States  should  give  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ombudsman  authorized  to 
inquire  Into  administrative  action  and  to 
make  public  criticism 

While  legislation  for  the  ombudsman  is 
currently  pending  in  22  States  and  two 
territones,  only  two  States — Hawaii  in 
1968  and  Nebraska  In  1969,  have  adopted 
it. 

The  first  program  on  the  county  level 
was  established  in  Nassau  County.  N.Y, 
on  May  31,  1966. 

Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
American  experience  by  funding  a  nimi- 
ber  of  model  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

The  first  OEO  experiment— the  Buf- 
falo Citizens  Administrative  Service — 
was  conducted  from  November,  1967 
through  March,  1969  in  conjunction  with 
the  Law  School  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  and  handled  more  than 
1.224  complaints,  received  principally 
from  low -income  persons  through  neigh- 
borhood offices  and  directed,  for  the  most 
part,  at  administrative  acts  of  municipal 
agencies. 

The  results  and  conclusions  of  the  ex- 
periment prompted  additional  efforts  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Cur- 
rent OEO  projects  Include  programs  In 
the  Governor's  Office  In  Iowa,  and  the 
programs  In  King  County,  Washington, 
and  In  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

The  first  efforts  to  Implement  the  con- 
cept as  to  Federal  agencies  were  led  by 
Representative  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin— who  mtroduced  a  Goverrunent-wide 
ombudsman  bill  in  1963  and  by  Senator 
Edward  V  Long  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
held  the  first  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  ombudsman,  begirming  in 
March   1966 

However,  there  subsequently  developed 


a  consensus  among  those  interested  in 
the  ombudsman  concept  that  efforts  c«i 
the  Federal  level  should  be  undertaken 
In  a  measured  waj'  and  not  in  the  first 
instance  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  This 
was  refiected  in  another  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  ombudsman 
resolution,  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
It  resolved: 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  work- 
ability of  the  ombudsman  idea  within  the 
federal  government,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Bhould  experiment  by  constituting 
itself  on  ombudsman  for  limited  areas  of 
federal  activity,  and  encourage  and  study 
experimentation  by  particular  agencies  with 
the  ombudsman  idea 

TTiere  appears  now  to  be  a  developing 
viewpoint  that  the  resolution  was  too 
re«trictive,  and  I  am  advised  that  the 
Amencan  Bar  Association  will  review  it 
at  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  next 
month. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States — 
which  is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
charged  with  developing  improvements 
in  the  Federal  administrative  process — 
has  himself  indicated  that  the  original 
resolution  is  "unfortunate"  in  light  ol 
the  fact  that  the  conference  does  not 
possess  the  staff  and  resources  even  for 
an  experimental  effort.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  19,  1971,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Roger 
C.  Cram  ton,  states: 

There  Is  no  subject  that  Is  more  Important 
today  than  the  development  of  expeditious, 
laexpenslve  and  readily  accessible  devices  for 
handling  citizen  Inquiries  aiid  compiaintB  di- 
rected at  the  performance  by  Federal  officers 
of   their   ofllclaJ   duties  I   feel    strongly 

that  ru3  legislative,  bar  association,  or  other 
group  should  defer  action  that  It  thinks 
appropriate  pending  the  outccwne  of  any  Con- 
ference study  While  coordination  between 
the  Conference  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  same  problem  is  highly  desirable  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  research 
effort,  this  field  is  large  enough  for  a  number 
of  indejjendent  studies. 

In  respect  to  the  second  ptut  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  resolution, 
while  there  have  been  a  number  of  efforts 
to  establish  complaint  offices  within  cer- 
tam  Federal  agencies,  no  agency  has 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  an  office 
with  the  independence  necessary-  to  con- 
stitute an  ombudsman  m  the  traditional 
sense. 

A  paopo&AL  rox  expeuminta'tion-  at  the 

rEOEKAL    Lf  VEL 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  ex- 
periment with  implementation  of  the 
concept  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal level  in  a  manner  which  will  test 
its  application  to  the  poor,  while  pro- 
vidmg  the  basis  for  expansion  to  the 
citizenry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral level,  part  B  of  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish in  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman. 

The  office  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  omhudsman,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  after 
consulting  with  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leader  of  each  body. 

The  bill  directs  that  one  of  the  proj- 
ects is  to  be  conducted  in  the  District  of 
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ColumWa  and  the  remaining  in  two  of 
the  resriona  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management,  and  Budget  for  the  major 
Federal  agencies 

I  thinjc  ::  is  very  desirable  that  one 
of  these  projects  be  'ondertaken  in  the 
district — not  i>nly  because  it  is  under  rep- 
resented m  the  rongress — but.  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  acltnowledged  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  fleids  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice — Its  size  and  problems 
and  proximity  to  the  PederaJ  establish- 
ment make  it  an  ajjprapnate  area  for 
detnonstratiQii 

In  order  to  maintain  focus  on  the  poor 
Emd  avoid  political  considerations  m  the 
choice  of  regions  I  have  included  a  i>ro- 
vision  directing  the  ombudsman  to  se- 
lect the  other  two  regions  taking  into 
account  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
tain aresLS  having  high  concentrations  of 
lo^'- income  fairulies  and  low- income  res- 
idents 

In  each  of  the  geographicai  areas 
chosen,  the  ombudsman  ls  authorized  to 
receive  and  investigate  ctxnplaints  in  re- 
spect to  administrative  acts  or  omis- 
sions which  might  be 

Contrary  to  the  Constitution.  Federal 
law.  or  Federal  regulation 

Unreasonable  unfair  au^bitrary.  or  In- 
consistent with  the  genera]  course  of  sui 
administrative  agency's  functioning: 

Based  wholly  or  partly  on  a  mistake 
of  law  or  fact;  or 

Baaed  on  improper  or  irrelevant 
grounds. 

These  follow  generally  the  categories 
contained  in  the  model  code  prepared  by 
Professor  Walter  Oellhorn  of  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  a  leading  authority  on 
the  subject 

The  ombudsman  ;s  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  •■•■>mplajnts  concern- 
ing four  major  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment— the  Department's  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Labor  and 
the  OfT.ce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  e«u;h 
of  which  spend  at  least  25  percent  of  its 
budget  on  the  poor  Furthermore,  he  may 
act  only  wnth  re^rpect  to  programs  which 
relate  particularly  to  the  poor  heaitb. 
education,  an ti -poverty  programs  and 
employment  and  manpower  trammg  pro- 
grams. 

While  these  areas  have  been  chosen  for 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  poor.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  any  citizen  com- 
plaints in  these  general  areas  against 
one  of  the  agencies  specified  could  be 
properly  entertained  by  the  ombudsman 
I  wish  also  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  the  ombudsman 
oCBce  merely  a  stafT  adjunct  to  the  efforts 
of  a  parucuJar  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  bill  would  permit  any 
standing  committee  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  direct  the  ombudsman  to  con- 
duct programs  in  other  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, in  veterans  matters,  prisons,  and 
internal  re^-enue 

.K  complaint  against  an  adminiiJtrauve 
action  wouJd  t>e  submitted  to  the  om- 
budsman by  iny  p«»rson  including  a  pub- 
lic or  private  agency — since  the  direct 
grant  process  will  be  a  principal  focus  of 
complamts — either  directly  or  through  a 
Congressman,  or  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 


This  departs  from  the  original  pro- 
posals of  Congressman  R«uss  in  the  Im- 
portant respect  that  a  complaint  under 
that  biU  would  have  been  required  to  be 
submitted  through  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  any  event 

Direct  submittal  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant In  this  instance  because  of  the  focus 
on  the  poor  and  their  representatives — 
who  often  do  not  know  to  whom  to  turn, 
or  are  less  likely  to  contact  their  elected 
representatives. 

However.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  ex- 
periment is  not  designed  to  circumvent 
the  Congress'  traditional  role  On  the 
contrary.  I  propose  this  experiment  as 
one  of  the  Congress,  rather  than  pursu- 
ing the  option  of  letting  the  executive 
branch  experiment  alone  In  this  area 
with  the  built-in  conflict  of  Interests  that 
would  result 

After  Investigation,  the  Ombudsman 
may  recommend  to  the  administrative 
agency  that  it  consider  the  matter  fur- 
ther, modify  or  cancel  an  administrative 
act,  alter  a  regulation  or  ruling,  or  take 
any  other  step,  and  advise  the  complain- 
ants and  other  concerned  parties  ac- 
cordingly 

The  bill  requires  each  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  wlthm  the  purview 
of  the  act  to  furnish  all  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Ombudsman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  information  required 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Ombuds- 
man is  the  investigation  of  complaints 
and  the  correction  of  administrative 
abuses  As  in  the  traditional  model,  the 
Ombudsman  would  have  no  power  to 
alter  or  cancel  an  administrative  act. 

The  bill  specifically  exempts  a  num- 
ber of  matters,  including  any  direct  com- 
plaints against  State  or  municipal  agen- 
cies whether  or  not  they  are  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Such  complsunts  would  more  properly 
come  within  the  purview  of  programs 
developed  under  part  C,  which  I  shall 
describe  in  a  moment. 

I  recognize  that  this  will  exclude  from 
the  ambit  of  the  experiment  a  large  num- 
ber of  complaints  affecting  the  poor,  but 
it  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  assess- 
ing the  need  for  a  separate  Federal  Om- 
budsman, as  a  complement  to  efforts  on 
the  State  and  municipal  level. 

For  part  B.  there  would  be  authorized 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  $700,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974 

AMXXICAN    OMBtOjeiCAN    FOUNDATION 

Part  C  of  the  bill  would  establish  an 
American  Ombudsman  Foundation  as  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch — to  ex- 
pand and  focus  upon  the  experimental 
effort  begun  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  respect  to  State  and 
municipal  agencies,  which  now  approx- 
imate 80.000. 

The  FoundaUon  would  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  15- 
member  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  auid  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  The  bill  requires  that 
the  board  be  made  up  In  equal  numbers 
of  indivlduais  who  are  former  officials  of 


State  and  governments,  professionals  and 
representatives  of  low-income  persons. 

It  would  be  authorized  to: 

Initiate  and  support  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Ombudsman  concept 
to  administrative  action  of  States  and 
municipalities; 

Make  grants  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties for  programs  for  the  establishment  of 
offices  similar  to  that  established  under 
part  B; 

Provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs 

The  programs  are  not  to  be  limited  to 
the  subject  matter  coverage  of  the  more 
proscribed  Federal  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  part  B.  but  in  each  case 
the  oflBces  established  are  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  complamts  of  low- 
income  persons. 

While  the  principal  focus  of  the 
Foundation  Is  on  the  State  and  local 
level  and  upon  the  general  development 
of  information  in  respect  to  ombudsman 
programs,  limited  authority  has  been 
provided  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  appropriate  heads  of  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  with  educational  insUtutlons  to  test 
the  application  of  the  ombudsman  con- 
cept in  areas  that  may  not  be  covered 
under  part  B.  for  example,  in  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  ctmipus  ombuds- 
man programs. 

For  part  C  the  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and 
$8  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Foundation  At 
the  present  time.  OEO  is  expending  ap- 
proximately $1  million  o«n  State  and  local 
projects. 

The  activities  under  each  part  are  au- 
thorized for  a  period  of  3  years,  with 
extensive  reporting  requirements  so  as 
to  maximize  the  benefits  of  experimenta- 
tion. 

REI^TIONSRIP    OF    THIS    PBOPOSAL    TO    OTHXS 
PFNDING    PIOPOSALS 

Mr  President,  as  the  term  ombuds- 
man has  been  used  in  connection  with 
a  nimiber  of  pending  programs.  I  think 
that  it  Is  appropriate  that  they  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  proposal  which  I 
make  today. 

First,  it  has  been  frequently  said  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  which 
would  be  established  under  S  1177.  the 
Consimier  Protection  Act  of  1971— es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year — would  act  as  an 
ombudsman  for  consumer  Interests.  Al- 
though this  IS  true  in  the  general  sense, 
that  bill,  and  the  one  which  I  propose 
today,  are  directed  at  very  different  ob- 
jectives through  differing  means. 

We  are  all  consimiers  of  both  govern- 
mental services  and  goods  and  services 
produced  in  the  pnvate  market  place 

The  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  represents  a  concerted 
effort  at  marshaUing  govemmenUl  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  Individual  from 
abuses  In  the  private  sector,  while  the 
bill  which  I  propose  is  designed  to  focus 
on  abuse  in  the  public  sector. 

However,  since  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  be  established  under  the 
former  it  entrusted  with  three  basic  au- 
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thorities  relating  to  actions  by  Govern- 
ment, I  wish  briefly  to  note  these  au- 
thorities in  terms  of  their  relationship 
with  the  activities  contemplated  for  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  municipal  ombudsman 
programs  funded  under  my  bill. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 
envisions  an  agency  acting  as  a  con- 
sumer advocate  authorized  to  represent 
the  consumer  interest  by  intervening  in 
proceedings  before  courts,  agencies.  «md 
departments  But  in  this  role  the  agency 
acts  as  a  general  consumer  advocate  for 
a  class  of  persons  and  would  not  be  m- 
volved  m  obtaimng  action  on  individual 
complamts  This  is  underscored  on  p>age 
8  of  Senate  Report  91-1331  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1970.  where 
it  is  stated  that,  'the  consumer  interest 
Is  in  the  protection  of  consumers  as  a 
class,  not  In  the  fate  of  the  individual 
respondent  '  The  ombudsman  s  function 
directly  relates  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual complainant  and  his  relationship 
with  Government  and  the  services  to  be 
provided. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  a  con- 
sumer complaint  component  to  forward 
complaints  to  appropriate  private  or 
governmental  parties.  Agam,  the  main 
thrust  is  to  deal  with  private  abuses  in 
the  market  place  or  governmental  ac- 
tion or  inaction  related  to  such 
abuses  The  authority  to  refer  complaints 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  ombudsman  to  Investigate 
and  recomniend  corrective  action  for 
individuals. 

The  authority  of  the  Ccwisiimer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  fxmd  State  and  local 
grant  programs  under  title  III  of  8 
4459 — which  I  authored — like  the  other 
authorities  is  aimed  primarily  at  abuses 
in  the  marketplace  and  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  powers  given  to  State 
protection  agencies  would  parallel  those 
I  have  described  as  given  to  the  pro- 
posed consumer  agency 

It  Ls.  therefore,  my  expectation  that 
these  two  proposals  will  complement  each 
other — dealing  as  they  do  with  two  as- 
pects of  consiimerlsm  in  the  broadest 
sense 

The  same  general  distinctions  apply 
also  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
.•\Kency 

Nevertheless.  a.s  further  safeguards, 
part  B  specifically  exempts  from  the  Fed- 
eral ombudsman  jurisdiction  any  com- 
plaint from  consumer  and  environmental 
areas  and  part  C  requires  appropriate 
referral  of  complaints  to  any  consumer 
or  envlroiimental  agency  established  on 
the  State  or  municipal  level 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
ombudsman  bill  I  am  mtroducmg  today 
Is  experimental  in  nature  and  is  of  lim- 
ited duration  One  of  Its  purposes  Is  to 
explore  ways  to  adapt  the  concept  to 
exLstlng  governmental  entities  The  Con- 
gress subsequently  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  operation  of  the 
ombudsman  and  its  relationship  to  all 
levels  of  government 

Second.  I  consider  It  Important  to 
comment  on  the  Legal  Services  program 
imder  which  attorneys  serve  as  advocates 
for  the  poor. 


The  thrust  of  that  program— which 
would  be  continued  under  both  legisla- 
tive proposals  S  1769  and  S  1305  for  its 
conduct  by  an  independent  nonprofit 
corporation — is  on  the  provisions  of  legal 
services.  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
legal  services  lawyers  now  spend  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  time  dealing 
with  matters  which  are  in  essence  com- 
plaints against  administrative  abuse.  For 
example,  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  for  1969  shows  that  9  per- 
cent of  matters  covered  were  specifically 
classified  £is  administrative  problems — 
such  as  State  and  local  welfare,  social  se- 
curity— and  an  additional  5  percent  was 
in  subject  matter  areas  where  public 
agencies  were  likely  to  be  involved,  for 
example,  in  public  housing. 

I  submit  that  the  overlap  should  be 
resolved  with  deference  to  the  ombuds- 
man programs  established  imder  the 
proposed  bill  so  that  legal  services  at- 
torneys— who  now  reach  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  target  group — can  devote 
more  time  to  activities  in  the  courts  as 
to  matters  which  cannot  be  resolved 
through  an  ombudsman  Investigation 

Toward  that  end,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  that  legal  matters  outside  of 
the  jurisdictlMi  of  the  ombudsman  are 
given  any  appropriate  legal  assistance, 
the  bill  provides  for  mutual  referral. 

I  wish  also  to  distinguish  this  proposal 
from  the  commendable  one  made  by 
Senator  Kennedy  to  establish  a  Public 
Counsel  Corporation — S  1413 — to  pro- 
vide for  Intervention  in  Federal  rule- 
making for  the  poor 

This  fimctlon— which  I  understand 
may  be  hfuidled  to  some  extent  by  the 
independKit  corporation  to  be  estab- 
lished under  either  proposed  legal  serv- 
ices bill — resembles  more  the  general 
powers  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  a 
class  given  to  the  environmental  and 
COTisumer  agencies,  than  the  power  of  an 
ombudsman  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  a  particular  complaint  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dr  Randy  HamiltcKi. 
an  expert  on  this  subject  and  Executive 
Ertrector  of  the  Institute  for  Local  Self- 
Govemmoit.  has  noted — the  ombuds- 
man is  not  a  cure-all  and  not  quite  a 
combination  of  George  Washington. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Moses  and  Will  Rog- 
ers. However,  an  ombudsman  can  deal 
with  many  of  the  difficulties  that  affect 
the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  citizenry  I  ccwisider  it  appropri- 
ate that  we  measure  that  potential  by 
spinning  off  and  building  upon  this  dem- 
onstration progrtun  conducted  by  OEO 
m  the  maimer  I  have  suggested  so  that 
these  efforts  can  grow — and  like  the 
spinning  off  of  programs  such  as  Head 
Start — eventually  benefit  all  citizens 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cc«i- 
sent  that  the  follov^-ing  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  A  letter  dated 
May  6.  1971,  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  describing  its  current  proj- 
ects m  more  detail;  the  letter  dated 
May  19.  1971.  from  Mr  Roger  Cramton. 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States:  and  a  letter 
dated  February  25.  1971.  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  describing 


the  administrative  regions  established  by 
that  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Office  or  Economic  Oppobtunitt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washijigton,  DC. 

Deab  Senatob  Javits  In  response  to  youx 
request  for  Informjitlon  concerning  the  Om- 
budsman programs  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Bconomlc  Opportunity,  we  axe  pleased  to 
send  you  the  foUoiwlng  information 

Ombudsman  programs  address  the  indi- 
vidual citizen's  problems  with  the  complex- 
ities of  bureaucracy.  Past  experience  tends  to 
show  that  those  who  t>eneflt  moet  from  such 
programs  are  the  poor,  who  deptend  most 
upon  government  services  for  life's  necessi- 
Ues.  and  whose  access  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances Is  most  limited  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Ombudsman  projects  provide  an 
intermediary  mechanism  for  raising  issuec 
and  insuring  that  they  are  answered,  thus 
aiding  individual  citizens  and  the  poor  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  Increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  government  at  all  levels 

The  role  of  this  office  In  Ombudsmanshlp 
18  to  btuid  on  recent  increasing  interest  in 
Ombudaman  programs,  and  to  create  new 
programs  in  which  benefits  to  the  poor  are 
insured  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In  the 
oourse  of  conducting  exi>erlmentai  program 
models  we  expect  to  learn  more  about  devel- 
oping programs  dealing  directly  with  govern- 
ment policies,  as  well  as  producing  a  foundis- 
tlon  for  a  possible  national  emphasis  pro- 
gram directed  at  constant  reexamination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  government  services  in 
reaching  the  poor,  and  the  abUlty  of  the  Om- 
budsman to  be  accessible  and  useful  to  the 
poor,  as  a  mechanism  for  increasing  the  ^- 
fectlveness  of  those  services 

Attached  Is  a  list  of  projecu  funded 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oj>portunJtj 
In  fiscal  year  1970  We  hope  to  continue  these 
programs  In  Seattle-King  County,  the  State 
of  Ne*>ras)ta.  the  Btate  of  Iowa  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  to  find  a  new  start 
for  the  city  of  Newrark,  N  J  These  programi 
test  the  Ombudsman  concept  at  the  city, 
county  and  State  level.  In  lx>th  the  executive 
and  the  more  traditional  legislative  branches 
of  government. 

If  I  can  tw  of  further  assistance  to  you 
or  your  staff,  please  let  me  Itnow 
Sincerely. 

Mabgaket  Oatnok. 
Acting  Anaociate  Director 
for  Congresnonal  Relations. 

Oraatee:  State  of  Iowa  (Oovemor). 

Axinounoed:  June  30.  1970. 

Amount;  (96.380 

Duration:   12  months. 

Description :  Provided  a  central  office  whers 
citizens  may  turn  for  information  and  help 
In  dealing  with  state  agencies  T^ie  offlc« 
steers  citizens  to  the  proper  department  o« 
agency:  refers  letters  to  the  proper  agendet 
ajid  follows  through  to  see  that  the  views  of 
citizens  are  given  proper  consideration:  In- 
forms citizens  what  their  rights  are  In  deal- 
ing with  state  agencies  and  departments; 
and  also  assists  them  in  framing  their  ques- 
tions, voicing  their  oomplalnts.  and  giving 
their  suggestlona. 

The  centriJ  office  also  keeps  the  Govemoi 
and  the  Legislature  Informed  of  people's  oon- 
cems.  problems  and  unsatisfied  ockniplatnt* 
with  state  agencies. 

Orantee:  King  County.  Waahlngtom 

Announced:  June  30.  1970, 

Amount:  11 16,060. 

Duration:   13  months. 

Description:  The  program  provides  thess 
services: 

A  central  office  where  citizens  may  lodgs 
oomplalnts    ooncemlng    the    administrativ* 
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pr*ccic«B.  poUcl«»  »iul  prooetliir«»  of  county 
or  --■.'J  «««ncle« 

An  ;ntlep«r.deni  office  to  bTing  about  » 
liLim  %n<l  aiarti  just  iniplement».Uon  of  law 
tiirougb  aoAlTsU  aod  cocrelatlon  of  p»£t«rB« 
of  cltlaBoa  grievances. 

Orante*  N€t>r»alt»  Legislative  Council. 
Llnooln.  NeOraat* 

Announced     June  33.  1870. 

Amount    »70.508 

DuratioQ :    13  mootha. 

Deoorlptlon  This  ?rant  provides  for  the 
selection  of  tbe  Ombudaman  his  orientation 
to  the  working  of  the  Neoraska  state  agen- 
cies, the  orientation  of  his  staff  '.he  invoetl- 
gatlon  of  oompUlnu  and  '.he  rep«->rting  of 
these  activities  to  the  leglslatun? 

Orantee  Board  of  Renenta  C:.;versity  of 
CWlfomta    Berkeley 

Announced    June  a«,  1970. 

Aroouni     »80.Cno. 

Duration:   13  months. 

Description  This  program  reviews  and 
analraee  the  current  Omhudaman  and 
Ombudsman-like  programs  In  the  United 
States  Ka  the  role  of  an  Ombudsman,  or  the 
le«c^  representative  of  the  peof>le.  Ls  not 
clearly  underst^jod  in  the  Uiir-ed  AiAiee.  re- 
search provides  -/aluahle  matoria.  and  in- 
creases the  common  kiK>wledge  and  under- 
standing of  Ombudsmsii  and  provides  a  re- 
source center  for  the  development  and  assist- 
ance of  Ombudsmen  prograois. 

RxLxasi  JtrM«  30,  1970.  Omcm  or  Economic 

OFTOKIUNU'I 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  been  selected  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  an  Ombudsman  pro- 
gram. It  was  announced  today  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Soonomlc 
Opportunity 

To  be  called  the  OfBoe  of  the  Cttlsen's  Aide. 
the  Iowa  pilot  project  will  run  for  one  year 
and  will  be  funded  entirely  by  a  •96J80 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

"We  are  making  this  grant  to  Iowa  because 
of  Governor  Robert  D  Ray's  continued  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  state  government  re- 
mains responsive  and  accountable  to  Its  peo- 
ple and  because  of  his  ezprtmaed  concern 
about  the  inability  of  goverrunent  as  It  grows 
bigger  to  be  cognizant  of  and  responsive  to 
many  of  tbe  aooaller  problems  of  individual 
cltiaens."  Rumsfeld  said. 

The  grant  will  provide: 

A  central  office  where  dtlsena  may  turn 
for  information  and  help  m  dealing  with 
state  agencies;  tbe  office  will  steer  citizens 
to  the  proper  department  or  agency:  reifer 
letters  to  the  proper  agencies  and  follow 
through  to  see  that  the  views  of  citizens  are 
given  proper  cooslderation.  inform  citizens 
what  their  rights  are  In  dealing  with  state 
agencies  and  departments:  and  also  assist 
them  in  framing  their  questions,  voicing 
their  complaints,  and  giving  their  sugges- 
tions. 

A  central  office  to  keep  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  informed  of  p>eople's  con- 
cerns, problems,  and  unsatisfied  oomplalnts 
with  state  agencies 

The  program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Oovemor.  Is  designed  to  test  the  general  con- 
cept of  whether  citizens'  grievances  can.  In 
fact,  be  effectively  dealt  with  at  the  State 
level  through  an  Ombudstnan-llke  Institu- 
tion. 

American  experience  with  Ombudsman 
programming  Is  extremely  limited  Only  one 
other  state  (Hawaii)  currently  has  an  oper- 
ating program. 

Oovemor  Ray  had  these  comments 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  Iowa,  has  been  se- 
lected to  test  this  concept  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  need  for  someone  in  State  gov- 
ernment to  'direct  traffic'  for  our  cltlsens 
AU  goTsmment  must  and  new  ways  to  be 
responsive  to  Individual  citizens'  needs.  Qow 


emment  exists,  after  all.  to  help  people,  but 
this  responsibility  sometimes  becomes  ob- 
scxired  by  red  tape  and  lost  among  volum- 
Inou,  policies  and  complex  practices   ' 

This  experiment  will  enable  us  to  know 
whether  the  Ombudsman-type  approach  Is 
an  effective  way  to  make  State  government 
more  responsive." 

"If  It  does  prove  out.  I  am  confident  the 
Legislature  will  want  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram." 

KxNO  CocNTT.  Wash..  To  Rzcxtvx  Rxseasch 

GBANT  rot  OMBtmSMAN  PtOOKAlf 

King  County,  Washington,  wUl  recslve  a 
tl  15.060  grant  to  test  an  Ombudsman  pro- 
gram for  low-tncome  residents  of  King 
County  and  the  City  of  Seattle.  It  wis  an- 
nounced today  by  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  demonstration  program  will  begin 
operating  as  soon  as  enabling  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  City  Council  of  Seattle 
T^e  King  County  Council  has  alreMly  en- 
acted the  necessary  legislation. 

The  progrim  will  provide  these  services 

A  central  office  where  citizens  may  lodge 
complaints  concerning  the  administrative 
practices,  policies  and  procedures  of  county 
or  city  agencies. 

An  Independent  office  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  and  more  Just  Implementation  of  law 
through  analysis  and  correlation  of  patterns 
of  citizen  grievances. 

As  a  research  program,  this  Is  designed  to 
test  the  general  concept  of  whether  grlev- 
ancss  of  poor  citizens  cin  be  effectively  dealt 
with  at  the  local  level  through  the  Institution 
of  the  Ombudsman. 

NmutASKA  To  RzcrrvT  Osant  roa  OMBVoflMAN 

PaCKULAM 

The  Netiraska  Legislative  Council,  of  Lin- 
coln. Nebraska,  will  receive  a  170.503  grant 
to  provide,  for  one  year,  an  Office  of  Public 
Counsel,  or  Ombudsman  for  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  It  was  announced  today  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 

This  Is  one  of  sevvral  similar  Ombudsman 
poDgrams  that  are  being  funded  by  the  Ocm- 
sumer  and  Environmental  Branch  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  problem  to  be  addressed  by  these  series 
of  programs  Is  the  frequent  Inability  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  respond  to  both  the 
Individual  oomplalnts  and  the  Individual 
needs  of  citizens  The  Office  of  Public  Coun- 
sel will  try  to  fill  this  need  This  grant  will 
provide  for  the  selection  of  the  Ombudsman; 
his  orientation  to  the  working  of  the  Nebras- 
ka state  agencies;  the  orientation  of  his 
staff;  tbe  Investigation  of  complaints  and  the 
reporting  of  these  activities  to  the  legisla- 
ture 

nNTVKasrrT  or  CAurcmtnA  Will  Do 

RZSKABCH    ON    OMBtTDSMXN 

The  Board  of  Regents.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  California,  will  receive  a 
•60.070  grant  to  review  and  analyze  the  cur- 
rent Ombudsman  and  Ombudsman-like  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  It  was  announced 
today  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

As  the  role  of  an  Ombudsman,  or  the  legal 
representative  of  the  people.  Is  not  clearly 
understood  In  the  United  States,  ths  research 
should  provide  valuable  material  and  In- 
crease the  common  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Ombudsman. 

As  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
plans  to  Institute  several  Ombudsman-like 
pr  grams  the  research  would  also  prove  val- 
uable to  these  various  proorams  It  would 
provide  a  resource  center  for  the  develop- 
ment and  assistance  of  Ombudsmen  pro- 
grams 

Pr.  fesscr  Stanley  Anderson  ts  the  project 
director. 


AoMiNtsTmArrvK  CoNTsaxNcx 

or  THX  Untttd  Statxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  10.  H7X. 
Hon.  Jacob  JAvrrs. 
United  States  Senate. 
Sew  Seixate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr  Dkab  Sknatob  jAVrrs:  This  Is  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  4.  1971.  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  draft  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Ombudsman  Experimentation  Act  of 
1971  In  accordance  with  our  telephone  con- 
versation of  May  10.  I  am  pleased  to  furnish 
you  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  activities 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  In  this  area 
There  Is  no  subject  that  Is  more  Impor- 
tant today  than  tbe  development  of  expedi- 
tious. Inexpensive  and  readily  accessible  de- 
vices for  handling  citizen  inquiries  and  com- 
plaints directed  at  the  performance  by  Fed- 
eral officers  of  their  offliclal  duties  The  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  has  underway  a 
number  of  studies  that  relate  to  this  vital 
issue  One  such  study  will  attempt  to  de- 
velop basic  Information  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  citizen  complaints  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departmenu.  The  study  will 
compare  the  handling  of  complaints  by  agen- 
cy, by  type  of  complaint,  and  by  source  of 
complaint.  The  information  developed  by  this 
and  other  studies  will  be  relevant  to  the 
broader  question  whether  an  Ombudsman 
should  be  created,  and  If  so,  the  form  It 
should  take  The  results  of  this  study,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  available  for  twelve  to 
eighteen  months. 

While  the  Conference  is  engaged  in  gather- 
ing information  relating  to  tbe  Ombudsman, 
it  has  not  initiated  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  facets  of  the  Ombudsnxan  question  nor 
has  It  attempted  to  act  as  an  Ombudsman 
on  an  experimental  basis  The  Administra- 
tive Conference  does  not  possess  the  staff  and 
resources  that  would  be  required  for  even 
an  experimental  effort  as  an  Ombudsman.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  applicability  of 
the  Ombudsman  concept  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  well  worthwhile,  but  tt 
would  be  a  major  undertaking  that  would 
consume  most  of  the  limited  resources  of 
the  Conference 

It  is  these  reasons — the  Inability  of  the 
Conference  under  Its  present  budget  to  per- 
form all  of  the  necessary  research  or  to  un- 
detake  an  experimental  program  as  an  Om- 
budsman— that  have  led  me  to  conclude  that 
other  groups  should  not  defer  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  before  moving  ahead  In 
this  area.  I  feel  strongly  that  no  legislative, 
bar  association,  or  other  group  should  defer 
action  that  It  thinks  appropriate  pending  the 
outcome  of  any  Conference  study  While  co- 
ordination between  the  Conference  and  other 
groups  interested  in  the  aajoe  problem  Is 
highly  desirable  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  research  effort,  this  field  Is  large 
enough  for  a  number  of  Independent  studies 
It  is  with  this  background  In  mind  that 
I  wrote  Mr  Bernard  Prank,  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  on  Administrative  Law. 
on  January  13.  1971,  urging  him  to  seek  mod- 
iffcatlon  of  Resolution  No.  3  (1969)  of  the 
ABA,  insofar  as  it  stands  In  the  way  of  fur- 
ther action  by  that  organization  pending 
study  by  the  Administrative  Conference.  TTie 
Administrative  Conference  was  not  aware, 
until  after  the  Resolution  had  been  adopted. 
that  the  ABA  would  defer  further  considera- 
tion of  tbe  Ombudsman  question  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  pending  further  study  by  the  Con- 
ference I  think  this  deferral  Is  unfortunate 
for  the  reasons  Indicated,  and  I  have  urged 
Mr  Prank's  committee  to  seek  modification 
of  the  Resolution  so  as  to  permit  his  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  subject  such  study  as 
may  be  appropriate  It  is  my  understanding 
that  his  Committee  is  now  seeking  a  change 
In  the  language  of  the  Resolution 
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I  trust  you  will  understand  that  nothing 
I  have  said  above  should  be  construed  as  In 
any  way  an  expression  of  views  on  the  merits 
of  the  draft  legislation.  Such  views  as  we 
may  have  will  be  submitted  at  a  later  date. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  attaching  a  brief 
statement  describing  some  of  the  current  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Is  engaged. 
Sincerely. 

ROGBB  C    Ckamton. 

Chairman. 

OmcB  or  Manacemxnt  and  BtrDcrr. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  ZS,  1971. 
Mr.  John  ScAt.KS, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
United  States  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

DiAB  Mb.  Scau»  I  am  respxDndlng  to  your 
recent  conversations  with  Mr  WUUam  Olf- 
ford  and  Mr.  8yd  Freeman  regarding  Federal 
regions. 

On  March  37,  1969,  the  President  directed 
HEW,  HUD,  OEO,  SBA  and  Labor  to  adopt 
a  uniform  system  of  regional  boundaries  and 
regional  office  locations  The  necessary  re- 
alignments and  relocations  have  been  com- 
pleted and  we  are  moving  forward  with  stud- 
ies of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  other 
domestic  agencies  adopting  the  uniform  sys- 
tem. As  of  today,  a  number  of  other  agencies 
have  adopted  the  uniform  system  or  are  In 
the  process  of  doing  so  These  include  OEP, 
OSC,  EPA,  and  components  of  the  Justice, 
Transportation  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments. Studies  are  stUl  underway  In  the  re- 
maining components  of  these  agencies  and 
in  Commerce.  Interior  and  08A. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  are  a  map 
of  the  uniform  regions,  copies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directives,  and  a  current  list  of  the 
agencies  that  have,  or  are  In  the  process  of 
adopting  the  uniform  system  You  will  note 
that  some  of  the  agencies  do  not  have  ten 
regions.  In  such  cases,  they  have  adopted 
the  uniform  regional  system  but  combined 
the  standard  regions  where  the  program  ac- 
tivities could  not  support  ten  regional  offices. 

With  respect  to  your  question  regarding 
the  Veterans  Administration.  VA  has  not 
been  included  In  the  regional  boundary  stud- 
ies and  we  have  no  plans  for  Including  them 
in  the  immediate  future. 
Sincerely. 

DwTCHT  A    Ink. 
Assistant  Director. 

ReGlONAL  BOUNDARY  CONFORMITY 
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0£0 EPA 

HUD CSC 

SBA OOT-UMTA 

HO»..     

Labor,  Manpowar  Adininislration 

LatMir.  Buruu  of  Aopfenticeship  Training 

Justice.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Jail   Inspection 

Seimce  .    

DOT,  Secietaiial  Representatives. 


DOT,  National  Hiehway  Safety  Burtsu 

Mora  or  Ins  than  10  leaions 
Labor,  Mansfemenl  Seivices  Administration, 

-6 0£P,  -8 

Labor.  Office  o(  Adminiitratio*,  -8 DOT,  FAA, 

-11 

Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  — S 

Labor,  Bureau  o(  Labor  Sttitdards,  —7 

Labor,  OfCC, -II         

Justice,  ItAA,  -7 

Justice,  Buieau  a(  Pris:ns, CSO,  —7.. 

Justice.  CRS  -5 

DOT,  Fedaisl  Railroad  Adminlslration,  -S... 


Statxment  bt  thi  Pbesideintt  on  Rxstbuctdb- 
ino  of  Government  Sebvice  Systems 

The  Reorganization  Act  which  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  which  I  am  signing  to- 
day gives  the  President  Important  tools  in 
his  effort  to  make  the  mju:hlnery  of  govern- 
ment work  more  effectively.  As  a  jjart  of 
that  same  effort.  I  am  announcing  today  cer- 
tain structural  changes  which  I  am  making 
in  the  systems  through   which  the  govern- 


ment provides  Important  social  and  economic 
services. 

It  was  possible  for  me  to  take  these  par- 
ticular actions  without  the  authority  ex- 
tended under  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  an- 
nounce them  at  this  time,  however,  because 
they  provide  si>eclflc  illustrations  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  make  significant  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  government  by  making  it 
operate  more  efficiently 

This  restructuring  expresses  my  concern 
that  we  naake  much  greater  progress  In  our 
struggle  against  social  problems  The  best 
way  to  facilitate  such  progress,  I  believe,  is 
not  by  adding  massively  to  the  burdens 
which  government  already  bears  but  rather 
by  finding  better  ways  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  government. 

The  work  Is  not  finished  when  a  law  Is 
passed,  nor  Is  It  acoompllshed  when  an 
agency  in  Washington  Is  assigned  to  admin- 
ister new  legislation.  Th.ese  are  only  pre- 
liminary steps;  in  the  end  the  real  work  Is 
done  by  the  men  who  Implement  the  law  In 
the  field. 

The  performance  of  the  men  In  the  field, 
however.  Is  directly  linked  to  the  admin- 
istrative structures  and  procedures  within 
which  they  work.  It  Is  here  that  the  gov- 
ernment's effectiveness  too  often  Is  under- 
mined. The  organization  of  federal  services 
has  often  grown  up  plece-meal — creating 
gaps  In  some  areas,  duplications  in  others, 
and  general  inefficiencies  across  the  country. 
Each  aeency,  for  example,  has  Its  own  set  of 
regional  offices  and  regional  boundaries;  if 
a  director  of  one  operation  is  to  meet  with 
his  counterpart  In  another  branch  of  the 
government,  he  often  must  make  an  airplane 
trip  to  see  him.  Or  consider  two  federal  offi- 
cials who  work  together  on  poverty  problems 
In  the  same  neighborhood,  but  who  work 
for  different  Departments  and,  therefore, 
find  themselves  In  two  different  administra- 
tive regions,  reporting  to  headquarters  In  two 
widely  senarated  cities. 

Coordination  cannot  nourish  under  con- 
ditions such  as  that  Yet  without  real  coordi- 
nation. Intelligent  and  efficient  government 
Is  Impossible:  money  and  time  are  wasted  and 
important  goals  are  compromised 

This  Is  why  I  said  In  the  campaign  last 
fall  that  "the  need  Is  not  to  dismantle  gov- 
ernment but  to  modernize  it  '  The  syste- 
matic reforms  I  announce  today  are  designed 
to  help  in  that  modernization  proces.s  I 
would  dlscuFs  those  reforms  under  '.hree 
headings;  rationalization  coordination  and 
decentralization  It  should  be  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  three  elements  are  inter- 
dependent Without  one  the  others  would  be 
meaningless. 

1.  The  first  concern  is  to  rationalize  the 
way  our  service  delivery  systems  are  organ- 
ized I  have  therefore  Issued  a  directive  which 
streamlines  the  field  operations  of  five  agen- 
cies by  e?Ub'.lshlng— for  the  first  time — 
common  regional  boundaries  and  regional  of- 
fice locations  This  Instruction  affecu  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  The  activities 
of  these  agencies — particularly  In  serving 
disadvantaged  areas  of  our  society — are  close- 
ly related  Uniform  boundaries  and  regional 
office  locations  will  help  assure  that  they  are 
also  closely  coordinated 

The  eight  new  regions  and  the  locations 
of  the  new  regional  centers  are  as  follows: 

Re0on  I  (Boston\ — Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont. 

Region  11  \SevD  York  City) — New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lam ds. 

Region  HI  (Philadelphia)  —t>tl&wase,  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia 

Ke^cm    IV    (Atlanta) — Alabama     Florida. 


Georgia     Mississippi,    South    Carolina,    and 

Tennessee 

Region  V  [Chicago)— lUinoiB,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

Region  VI  (Dallas-Fort  Worth] — Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
Region  VI 1  iDent'eri — Colorado,  Idaho. 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Region  VIII  i San  Francisco) — Alaska  Ari- 
zona, California,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Nevada.  Ore- 
gon  and  Washington, 

I  am  asking  all  other  federal  agencies  to 
take  note  of  these  Instructions,  ar.d  I  am 
requesting  that  any  changes  ;n  their  field 
organization  structures  be  made  consistent 
with  our  ultimate  goal  uniform  boundaries 
and  field  office  locations  for  ail  social  or  eco- 
nomic programs  requiring  interagency  or  In- 
tergovernmental coordination 

My  directive  also  asks  that  the  five  Depan- 
ments  and  agenoles  involved  provide  high- 
level  representation  in  cities  where  regional 
offices  do  not  exist  Such  physical  relocations 
as  are  required  will  be  made  over  the  next 
eighteen  months,  with  special  efforts  to  mini- 
mize disruptions  to  the  programs,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  communities  involved 

li    The  second  step  m  this  reform  process 
emphasizes  coordination.  It  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  regional  council  concept  from 
the  four  cities   where   it    presently   operates 
(Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco)  to  all  eight  of  the  new  regional  cen- 
ters. The  regional  council   is  a  coordinating 
body  on  which  each  of  the  Involved  agencies 
Is  represented    It   offers  an  excellent   means 
through  which  the  various  arms  of  the  fed- 
eral government  can  work  closely  •.x>g-".heT  In 
defining    problems,     devising    strategies     to 
meet  them,  ellmlnaung  friction  and  duplica- 
tions, and  evaluating  resul'..£.  Such  councils 
can  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  speak  consistently  and  with  a  single 
voice  In  Its  dealings  with  states  and  locali- 
ties, with  private  organizations,  and  with  the 
public. 

m.  The  third  phase  of  this  systematic  re- 
structuring of  domestic  programs  focuses  on 
decentralization  I  am  asking  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  join  w'.th  the 
heads  of  nine  departments  and  agencies  in  a 
review  of  existing  relationships  between  cen- 
tralized authorities  and  their  field  opera- 
tions Particlpkatlng  In  the  review  wUi  be  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture;  Commerce, 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  Ho-osing  and 
Urban  Development.  Labor:  Transportation. 
Justice,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

This  review  is  designed  to  produce  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  each  aige.acy: 
(li  can  eliminate  unnecessary-  steps  m  the 
delega'Jon  process:  (2i  can  develop  organi- 
zational forms  and  administrative  practices 
which  will  mesh  more  closely  with  those  of 
all  other  Departments,  and  i3  -  can  give  more 
day-by-day  authority  to  those  who  are  at 
lower  levels  m  the  aaministratlve  hierarchy. 
Decentralized  decision-making  will  make  for 
better  and  quicker  dec'islons — it  »-li:  also  in- 
crease cooperation  and  coordination  between 
the  Federal  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  states  and  localities  on  the  other  Those 
Federal  employees  who  deal  every  day  with 
state  and  local  officials  will  be  given  greater 
decision-making  responslbUlty 

Again,  this  action  Is  a  concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  a  concern  I  expressed  dunng  the 
campaign  "Business  learned  long  ago  that 
dec?ntrallzatlon  was  a  means  tc.  better  per- 
formance. It's  time  government  learned  the 
same  lesson." 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  have  been  urged  for  many 
.cars — but  again  and  again  they  have  been 
thwarted  This  inertia  must  be  overcome  Old 
procedures  that  are  inefficient  however  com- 
fortable and  familiar  they  may  seem,  must 
be  exchanged  for  new  systems  which  do  the 
Job  as  it  must  be  done 
The   particular   reforms   I    have    discussed 
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ben  ftre  part  of  %  broad  and  conUnuing 
proc«as  of  restructuring  th«  basic  servloe 
syst«ma  of  government.  The  reorganlaatton 
of  ttae  Manpower  AdrnJolstratloa  In  tbe  De- 
partlBMit  of  Labor — announced  on  March 
t9^is  another  example  of  this  process.  So  are 
the  reforms  which  are  being  made  In  the 
postal  system  and  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 

I  have  established  both  the  Urban  AiTairs 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  In  part  so  that  the  government 
could  be  better  advised  on  additional  im- 
provements In  service  systems  Further  sys- 
tematic restructuring  Is  on  the  way  Each 
reform.  I  believe.  wUl  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  quality  of  American  government — an 
Impact  which  wUl  benefit  all  of  our  citizens — 
In  all  parts  of  our  country — well  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  this   Administration 

The  Federal  government  has  been  assigned 
many  new  responsibilities  in  the  last  several 
decades — many  of  which  it  carries  and  many 
of  which  It  fumbles.  Many  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  of  the  last  several 
years  can  be  blamed  on  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrative performance  has  not  kept  pace 
with  legislative  promise 

This  situation  must  be  changed.  The  ac- 
tions I  announce  today  are  Important  steps 
toward  achieving  such  changes.  By  rational- 
ising, coordinating,  and  decentralizing  the 
•ystems  through  which  government  provides 
Important  social  and  economic  services,  we 
can  begin  at  last  to  realize  the  hopes  and 
dreanu  of  those   who  created  them. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon   analysis   of   the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

&rCTTON-8T-SECTION     SUMMAST     OF     THB     AD- 

uiNisTaATTvi     Ombudsman      ExpraiMitrrA- 
TioN  Act 

•mX*  rV THX  ADMINlSrRATTVX  OMBtrOSMAN 

Port  A — Generoi  proviaiom 

Sac.  901.  Statement  of  flruUng  and  pur- 
po$e.  This  section  expresses  the  prtnclp>al 
innpoee  of  the  Act — to  explore  the  poaslbU- 
Ity  of  implementing  the  ooocept  of  an  om- 
budsman St  each  level  of  government  to 
make  government  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  low-income  persons  and  other  pri- 
vate citizens  and  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  such  persons  in  each  level  of  government. 

Sxc  902  Delnittcrru  This  section  defines 
the  terms  "adnunlstratlve  act",  "agency", 
"low-income  person",  "municipality",  and 
others. 

Sbc.  903.  Effective  Date.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  is  eflectave  immediately 
upon  enactment 

8*c.  904.  Lhiration  This  section  provides 
that  the  programs  authorized  under  this  title 
•ball  terminate  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
flaeal  year  1974. 

Port  B^-Offfce  of  the  Adminittrative 
Ombudsman 

8»c.  911.  SstablUhment  of  Office.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tive Ombudsman  In  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  (subeectlon  ai 

The  ombudsman  U  Jointly  appointed  by 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  consulting  with  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  each  House,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  expertise  in  analyzing  ad- 
ministrative and  problems  of  law.  The  om- 
budsman shall  not  be  a  candidate  or  bolder 
of  any  elected  office  nor  shall  he  engage  in 
any  other  employment,  (subsections  (b) 
(c)) 

The  ombudsman  serves  for  a  term  of  three 
years  unless  removed  for  cause,  by  S  vote  of 
each  House.  The  deputy  ombudsman  assumes 
the  function  of  the  ombudsman  when  the 


otnbudaman    Ls    incapacitated     (subsections 
(d),  (e),  (f)  ) 

8»c  912  Duties  of  the  Ombudsman  Tbls 
sectloti  authorizes  the  ombudsman  to  con- 
duct three  demonstration  projects — one  of 
which  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  two  of  which  shall  be  In  administrative 
regions  established  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — under  which  Investlga- 
Uons  will  be  made,  upon  referral  of  a  writ- 
tan  complaint  from  any  person,  of  any  ad- 
ministrative act  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  to  federal  law.  arb(tr«Lry,  unreasona- 
ble, baaed  wholly  or  partly  on  mistake  of 
fact  or  law.  or  based  on  improper  or  irrelevant 
grounds 

Under  the  bill,  the  demonstration  projects 
are  limited  to  acts  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the  following 
subject  areas:  health,  education,  antlpoverty 
programs  and  employment  and  manpower 
training  programs 

The  bill  provides  however,  that  the  om- 
budsman may  conduct  such  other  similar 
projects  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

The  ombudsman  is  required.  In  selecting 
administrative  regions,  to  give  consideration 
to  the  number  of  low-Income  Individuals  and 
concentrations  thereof  In  such  regions. 

8«c.  913.  Organization  of  Office  This  sec- 
tion contains  general  authority  for  the 
ombudsman  to  appoint  {jersonnel  for  his 
office:  to  delegate  authority  to  such  person- 
nel, to  cooperate  with  and  refer  matters 
where  appropriate,  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legal  services  programs,  to  conduct  private 
hearings;   and  Issue  regulations. 

The  ombudsman  Is  also  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  annually  to  the  President. 
the  Speaker,  and  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  his  actlvltiee 
and  he  Is  also  directed  to  submit  a  final  re- 
port setting  forth  recommendations  for  the 
adoption  of  the  ombudsman  concept  by 
agencies  of  the  federal  government. 

Sec.  914.  Exe-mpted  Matters.  This  section 
provides  that  the  ombudsman  shall  not  In- 
vestigate oomplalnts  regarding  matters  of 
foreign  affairs;  administrative  ads  not  in- 
cluded under  the  deflnitloos,  matters  occur- 
ring outside  the  United  States,  personnel 
matters  relating  to  federal  government  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 
and  matters  occurring  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  enactment. 

In  addition,  the  ombudsman  is  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  decline  investigation 
of  oomplalnts  he  deems  to  be  frivolous  and 
In  certain  other  categories. 

Sk:  915.  Recommendations.  This  section 
authorizes  the  ombudsman,  after  investiga- 
tion of  a  complaint,  to  recommend  that  an 
agency  give  the  matter  further  conalderaUon; 
modify  a  ruling  or  regulation,  or  more  fully 
explain  an  administrative  act. 

The  ombudsman  is  authorized  to  recom- 
mend such  further  action  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  he  may  require  the  agency  con- 
cerned to  Inform  htm  of  any  aottons  taken 
upon  his  recommendations  or  the  reasons  for 
not  complying  therewith. 

Before  announcing  a  conclusion  or  recom- 
mendation, the  ombudsman  shall  provide  the 
agency  with  an  opportunity  to  take  appro- 
priate responsive  action  or  to  have  its  com- 
ment or  reply  appended  to  such  ooncluslons 
or  recommendations. 

Src  918.  Availability  of  Information.  All 
government  agencies  are  directed  to  furnish 
the  ombudsman  with  such  information,  re- 
ports, etc.,  as  he  shall  require  with  the  ex- 
ception of  matters  required  to  be  kept  secret 
relating  to  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Swr  917.  Ombudsman's  Immunities.  This 
section  precludes  court  review  of  the  om- 
budsman's proceedings,  opinions,  or  expres- 
sions, (subsection  a) 


The  ombudsman  and  txi*  staff  are  immune 
from  civil  prosecution  for  official  acts  or 
omissions  (subsection  b)  and  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  or  provide  evidence  in  any 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  as  to 
matters  within  his  official  cognizance  (sub- 
section c) 

SBC  918.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Witnesses 
This  section  authorizes  the  payment  of  fees 
and  travel  allowances  to  witnesses  before  the 
ombudsman  as  are  provided  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

S«c  919  Effects  on  Other  Laws.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  no  remedy  or  right  of  ap- 
peal afforded  under  any  law  or  regulation 
shall  b«  limited  by  this  Act 

See.  920.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
This  section  authorizes  9500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972;  •600.000  for  fl,acal  year  1973;  and 
1700.000  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  ombudsman. 

Port  C — American  Ombudsman  Foundation 

S«c.  931.  Establishment.  This  section  es- 
tablishes the  American  Ombudsman  Foun- 
dation as  an  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  tho  government. 

The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  fifteen  member  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Five  members  are 
to  be  former  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials; five  are  to  be  from  private  life;  and 
five  are  to  be  low-Income  persons  or  their 
representatives.  The  ombudsman  under  Part 
A  Is  an  ex  officio  lx)ard  memljer.  (subsec- 
tion b) 

Trustees  shall  serve  staggered  three  year 
terms,  (subsection  b) 

Sxc.  932.  Foundations  Officers.  This  section 
directs  the  President  to  appoint,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  for  three  year  terms. 

Sec.  933  Authority  of  the  Foundation.  This 
section  authorizes  the  foundation  to  con- 
duct research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  Implementing  the 
ombudsman  concept  at  the  state  and  local 
level;  to  make  grants  to  Stales  and  munici- 
palities for  the  establishment  or  strengthen- 
ing of  ombudsman  officers  similar  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman  Office  established 
by  Part  B:  to  arrange  with  federal  agencies 
or  with  education  agencies  conducting  non- 
profit research  for  ombudsman  demonstra- 
tion projects;  to  provide  upon  request,  states 
and  municipalities  with  technical  assistance: 
and  to  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  In- 
formation as  well  as  to  conduct  continuing, 
independent  program  evaluations. 

The  foundation  is  required  to  submit  to 
the  Director,  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  final  report  on  Its  activities. 

In  making  grants,  the  foundation  shall 
ensure  due  consideration  Is  given  to  low- 
income  persons  (subsection  b).  However, 
programs  financed  by  the  foundation  are  not 
limited  to  the  subject  matter  areas  specified 
In  Sec.  902. 

Payments  shall  be  made  upon  application, 
in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Board,  (sub- 
section c) 

Skc.  934  Grant  Limitations  This  section 
limits  grant  awards  to  90 ^  of  the  program 
cost  unless  waived  by  the  Director  due  to 
special  circumstances;  grants  may  not  cover 
land  or  building  acquisition;  and  grants 
must  be  made  on  terms  assuring  Independ- 
ent program  evaluation. 

Sec.  938.  Administrative  Provisions.  This 
section  contains  general  administrative  au- 
thority for  the  foundation  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations: appoint  personnel:  make  expendi- 
tures,  and   other   necessary   authority. 

Sec.  936.  Authorization.  This  section  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  foundation  of 
$4  million  for  fiscal  year  1972;  (6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  and  98  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  1  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare .  ^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  a 
series  of  bureaucratic  explosions  as  the 
Congress  enacts  new  laws  and  as  the 
President  orders  still  another  executive 
reorganlzaion  The  rapid  expansion  of 
government  has  extended  to  the  State 
and  local  levels  as  well. 

In  1957.  8  million  persons  were  em- 
ployed by  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments. Todav,  nearly  13  million  persons 
are  employed  by  all  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

Too  often  the  average  citizen  is  be- 
wildered by  this  proliferation  of  bu- 
reaucracies. His  legitimate  grievances 
find  their  way  slowly,  if  ever,  through 
the  administrative  tangle  of  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures. 

For  the  knowledgeable  citizen,  it  is  dif- 
ficult. For  the  poor,  it  is  virtually  hope- 
less. When  both  Ralph  Nader  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  agree  that  most  Americans 
are  "fed  up  with  government  at  all 
levels."  the  call  to  action  is  complete. 

Today.  Senator  Javits  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Administrative  Ombudsman 
Experimentation  Act  of  1971  to  right  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  citizen.  It  is  time 
to  tame  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  om- 
budsman is  the  way  to  do  It. 

This  bill  is  offered  as  an  experiment  in 
informal  grievance  solving  at  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government 
For  that  reason,  It  is  presented  as  an 
amendment  to  the  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunitv  Act  of  1964.  Vve  can 
test  the  ombudsman  concept  best  where 
the  need  is  greatest — among  low  Income 
persons  with  the  least  access  to  effective 
redress  of  grievances. 

The  National  Advisorj-  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  found  that  the  frustra- 
tions reflected  in  urban  disorders  re- 
sulted in  part  from  the  inability  of  citi- 
zens to  establish  the  merits  of  their  com- 
plaints against  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. The  Kemer  CommLssion  went  on 
to  recommend  formal  mechanisms  for 
processing  grievances.  The  ombudsman 
system  can  be  such  a  mechanism. 

The  ombudsman  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  first  step  to  give  the  cit- 
izens a  method  to  slice  through  the  gor- 
dian  knot  of  bureaucracy 

First,  it  will  establish  an  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman  at  the  Federal 
level,  responsible  to  the  Congress,  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  individual  complaints 
directed  at  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Ombudsman  will  be  an  independ- 
ent expert  in  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  assLsted  by  his  own  in- 
vestigative staff,  easily  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  empowered  to  recommend 
and  publicize  his  recommendations. 
Second,  the  bill  establishes  an  Ameri- 


can Ombudsman  Foundation  to  provide 
grants  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  municipalities  to  experiment  with 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  ombudsmen 
at  those  government  levels.  The  needs  for 
access  to  prompt  and  effective  govern- 
ment action  are  just  as  ntal  within  a 
State  and  local  officialdom  as  they  are 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  the  increasing 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  programing  of  Federal 
funds  results  in  Increased  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  those  govern- 
ments respond  to  citizen  grievances. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  com- 
plements legislation  I  introduced  earlier 
this  session  to  create  a  Public  Counsel 
Corporation  to  represent  the  public  in- 
terest at  Federal  rulemaking  procedures. 

The  Public  Counsel  Corporation  would 
be  the  public  advocate  at  administrative 
proceedings  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
public  mterest  law  firms  have  begim. 

While  the  Public  Counsel  Corporation 
will  be  a  vehicle  for  representing  the 
general  public  during  Federal  rulemak- 
ing proceedings,  the  ombudsman  will  be 
a  vehicle  to  investigate  individual  com- 
plaints against  the  way  Government 
agencies  admmisler  those  rules. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  written  complaint 
from  any  person,  the  ombudsman  would 
investigate  and  determine  whether  re- 
medial action  by  the  government  agency 
is  necessary  He  then  could  publLsh  that 
recommendation  and  require  the  agency 
to  file  notices  of  compliance  or  reasons 
for  failing  to  act.  Ultimately  he  could 
recommend  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  institutions  are  under 
public  attack  for  failmg  to  respond  to 
the  individual  citizen.  Congress  cannot 
sit  idly  by  without  seeking  some  way  to 
redress  the  balance.  Government  for  the 
people  h£ts  been  a  slogan  honored  most 
in  the  breach,  as  all  levels  of  government 
have  expanded  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  The  ombuds- 
man is  one  means  of  returning  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program  to 
extend  for  120  days  to  1  year  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  the  period  within 
which  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices may  convert  his  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  to  an  individual  policy  of 
life  Insurance.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  questions  concerning  the  feasibility 
of  ending  the  draft  in  1971  have  been 
answered,  I  wish  to  make  the  record  per- 
fectly clear  I  voted  against  HR  6531 
in  hopes  of  ending  this  year  the  longest 
draft  in  this  Nation's  historj'.  Instead 
militar>'  conscription  in  the  United  Sutes 
will  continue  into  1973  and  complete  a 
quarter  century  in  which  this  country 
has  maintained  a  draft  law  calling  for 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces.  I  contend  that  the  time 
has  come  for  this  Nation  to  reorder  its 
military  objectives  and  begin  plarming 
for  the  1980's  and  1990's. 


This  planning  should  begin  with  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  Army.  Therein 
lies  my  reason  for  oE>posing  the  1971 
Amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Although  the  Army  is  earnestly  working 
toward  the  implementation  of  this  con- 
cept, I  believe  that  it  could  and  should 
be  done  sooner  I  am  heartened  by  the 
inclusion  of  several  amendments  which 
may  hasten  the  day  when  cor^scription 
by  draft  is  only  a  backup  system  used 
for  ultimate  natior^l  defense  or  meeting 
the  mast  extreme  militar>-  emergencies. 
Particularly  the  Allott  amendment 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  enacting  a 
volunteer  army  if  the  increased  pay 
scales  in  the  lowest  grades  are  main- 
tained. Such  wage  increases  are  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  quality  of  volunteer 
soldiers  vital  to  a  truly  professional  team 
upon  which  our  Nation  depends  Pro- 
viding a  challenging,  dignified,  and  well 
balanced  Armed  Forces  to  cope  with  the 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  of  the 
next  few  decades  should  be  a  primary 
concern  of  this  Congre.ss. 

As  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  subsides 
and  we  plot  the  national  course  for  the 
future,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  stigma 
that  our  younger  generations  attach  to 
the  militan,-  draft.  Along  with  President 
Nixon.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  at  last 
have  a  generation  of  peace:  but.  I  also 
fear  that  our  need  for  a  strong,  viable 
military  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  at 
least  for  the  immediate  futtu-e  However, 
a  basic  foundation  of  our  democratic 
society  is  repugnant  to  the  institution  of 
a  standing  draft  The  current  draft  has 
continued  since  1948  Let  it  end  in  1973; 
25  years  is  long  enough 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  future 
leadership  of  America  and.  specifically,  I 
mean  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. At  present  we  have  over  2.5  million 
American  servicemen  who  have  gone  to 
South  Vietnam  and  returned  We  have 
over  5  million  who  have  ser^-ed  on  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  era — 
August  4,  1964.  to  the  present  And  this 
figure,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  precise,  as 
the  first  Amencan  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
on  January  2,  1961  These  veterans,  as 
those  of  other  wars,  will  make  up  the 
nucleus  of  future  leaders  of  this  Nation. 
But  this  group  of  responsible  Americans 
have  not  been  greeted  like  those  of  other 
wars.  We  hear  that  in  certain  segments 
of  society  these  veterans  are  antiheroes. 
It  is  imperative  to  our  Nation  that  we 
insure  that  these  veterans  do  not  feel 
that  service  and  responsibility  given  to 
their  country  in  the  prime  of  life  was 
wasted  or  unappreciated  by  their  fellow 
Americans. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues, 
Senator  H.^rtke  and  Senator  M^thi.\s, 
and  their  cosponsors  for  entering  legis- 
lation which  would  upgrade  and  make 
realistic  the  veterans  education  pro- 
gram— the  GI  bill.  In  support  of  this 
leerislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  comparison 
of  educational  costs  and  allowances  com- 
piled by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compar- 
ison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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TABLE  II  — COM^fRISON  OF  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  AND  ACIOWANCES  (IHL)  S5  MONTHS  AHER 
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Mr  BAKER  This  table  shows  that 
the  current  VA  education  allowance  for 
a  Single  veteran  will  not  pay  the  aver- 
age 1970  tuition  of  private  colleges:  not 
to  mention  books,  room,  board,  or  other 
siibsistence  normally  considered  to  be 
covered  by  the  GI  bill  payments. 

The  table  shows  that  average  tuition 
for  public  schools  is  $339  per  year  This 
figure  seems  to  me  a  bit  low,  but  assimi- 
ing  its  current  validity.  I  And  it  difficult 
to  fathom  how  a  veteran  can  pay  for  rent, 
utilities,  food,  books,  and  so  forth  in  to- 
day's college  communities  for  $137  a 
month.  It  is  my  understanding  that  most 
of  our  veterans  must  work  or  take  loans 
to  meet  their  education  expenses. 

There  is  another  area  besides  educa- 
tional benefits  that  I  believe  needs  up- 
grading, and  that  is  in  the  veterans'  in- 
surance field.  Currently,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran has  120  days  to  convert  his  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  to  a  com- 
mercial policy  at  the  standard  rates. 
While  on  active  duty  the  serviceman 
pays  a  monthly  premium  of  $3  for 
$15,000  term  insurance  and  this  insur- 
ance covers  him  for  120  days  after  his 
discharge.  During  the  120  days  he  may 
convert  this  term  policy  to  an  ordinary 
life  policy  with  any  one  of  over  600  quali- 
fied private  insurance  companies.  The 
conversion  policy,  in  fact,  only  benefits 
the  physically  disabled  or  substandard 
risk  veterans,  as  without  this  program 
the  disabled  would  have  to  pay  signifi- 
cantly higher  premium  rates.  The  phys- 
ically qualified  Vietnam  veteran,  unlike 
veterans  of  our  other  wars,  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  low-cost 
life  insurance.  He  only  has  the  120-day 
term  coverage  after  discharge  without 
premium  payments. 

I  would  like  to  now  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  extend  the  conversion  period 
to  1  year. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  1  year  $15,- 
000  life  insurance  coverage  for  each  vet- 
eran and  guarantee  his  insurability  for 
that  1  year.  I  feel  that  1  year  is  a  more 
realistic  time  for  the  Vietnam  veteran  to 
leave  service,  settle  down  and  find  em- 
ployment such  that  he  can  afTord  to  pur- 
chase continuing  life  insurance.  This 
time  frame  would  also  encompasB  those 
veterans  who  may  leave  service  with  a 
latent  disease  or  drug  addiction  problem. 

This  bill  would  open  the  conversion 
program  for  1  year  from  date  of  enact- 
ment for  all  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 


who  had  not  previously  converted.  At 
present  there  are  fewer  than  38,000  sub- 
standard risk  veterans  who  have  con- 
verted imder  the  serviceman  s  group 
life  insurance  programs.  Those  who 
have  converted  prior  to  June  25,  1970, 
when  the  $10,000  ceiling  was  raised  by 
Congress  to  $15,000,  would  now  be  eligible 
for  the  additional  $5,000.  Also  those  vet- 
erans leaving  active  duty  between  August 
4.  1964,  and  September  29,  1965,  before 
the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
went  into  effect  would  be  eligible  under 
this  bill. 

The  cost  factor  of  this  program  is  un- 
certain as  there  is  no  way  of  determining 
how  many  veterans  would  take  advantage 
of  it  and  how  many  substandard  risks 
would  be  Involved.  There  would  only  be  a 
1-year  Federal  outlay,  as  after  the  first 
year  the  program  would  be  self-sustain- 
ing by  an  approximate  10-percent  in- 
crease of  the  monthly  premium  payments 
of  those  servicemen  on  active  duty  par- 
ticipating in  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance— that  is.  $3.30  in  lieu  of  the  $3 
current  monthly  premium 

Although  the  Senate  in  1969  passed  a 
bill  to  reopen  veterans  life  insurance  for 
all  Vietnam  veterans,  the  House  blocked 
it  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  a  competitor  in  the 
insxirance  field.  This  bill  meets  that  ob- 
jection and  it  will  give  Vietnam  veterans 
a  substantial  period,  1  year,  of  term  in- 
surance without  any  premium  payments 
and  provide  a  substantial  service  for  the 
most  deserving  of  all  Americans — the  dis- 
abled veteran. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  2203.  A  bill  to  amend  sec Uon  16-1311 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relating 
to  condemnation  proceedings  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

S  2204  A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S  2205  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  TrafBc  Act,  1925,  in  order  to 
promote  increased  traffic  safety,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2206  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedural 
and  administrative  provisions  of  District 
of  Columbia  taxing  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


S.  2207.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
gage In  certain  activities  designed  to  ef- 
fect community  development; 

S.  2208.  A  bill  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  insurance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
piirposes;  and 

S.  2209.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce 'by  request"  the  following  seven 
bills  as  part  of  the  legislative  package  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

1.  To  amend  section  16-1311  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Coiumbta  Code  relating  to  condemnation 
proceedings  by  the  District  of  Coluznbla. 

3.  To  amend  the  Motor  Veiilcle  Safety  Re- 
sponalblllty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Ttafflc  Act  ol 
1926.  In  order  to  promote  Increased  traffic 
safety,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  cited 
as  the  "DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  Motor  Velilcle 
Act." 

3.  To  iMovlde  for  Improvements  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
be  cited  as  the  "EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Ad- 
ministrative Improvements  Act." 

4  To  revise  the  procedural  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
taxing  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  TY)  authorize  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  eng^age  In  certain  activi- 
ties designed  to  effect  community  develop- 
ment, to  be  clt«d  as  the  'Dlstnct  of  Colum- 
bia Community  Development  Act." 

6  To  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  Insurance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

7.  R«latlng  to  crime  and  law  enforcement 
Ln  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  t>e  cited  as 
the  "District  of  Colximbla  Law  Enforcement 
and  cnminsa  Justice  Act." 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S  2211.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore 
to  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lake- 
shore.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
not  often  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  to  honor  a  prophet  and 
patriot  in  his  own  time.  Senator  Percy 
joins  me  in  suggesting  that  we  have  Just 
such  an  opportimity  in  the  bill  we  intro- 
duce today  to  name  the  soon-to-be- 
developed  national  park  along  the  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Indiana,  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore 

That  Paul  H.  Douglas  is  a  man  of 
vision  is  well  known  to  anyone  who  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  Area  Development  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
the  medicare  bill  of  1965,  the  1960  and 
1964  Civil  Rights  Acts,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  and  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  of  1967  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  legislation  whose 
beginnings  can  be  traced  to  lonely  fights 
underuken  by  Senator  Douglas  long  be- 
fore the  passage  of  such  landmark  legis- 
lation became  a  political  reality.  Paul 
Douglas  was  never  afraid  to  stand  alone. 
For  me  he  set  the  sUndard  of  political 
leadership  and  courage  When  he  under- 
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took  a  fight,  it  was  to  plead  the  cause  of 
human  concern  and  human  dignity  for 
those  who  all  too  often  are  not  adequate- 
ly represented  in  our  legislative  process 
Among  all  these  struggles,  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes  perhaps  best 
characterizes  the  vision,  the  hope,  and 
the  courage  that  have  assured  Paul  H 
Douglas  a  special  place  in  American 
P3i;tical  history. 

Paul  Bind  Emily  Douglas  had  a  summer 
cottage  in  the  dunes  when  he  Uught  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago  fol- 
lowing lus  service  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n  It  may  have  been  during 
this  tiiae  that  Senator  Douglas  developed 
his  concern  about  the  dehumanizing  ef- 
fects of  an  mdustnal  age  on  life  in  the 
big  city  and  the  need  to  maintain  easily 
accessible  open  space  where  city  dwellers 
could  rediscover  themselves 

It  was  no  surprise  that  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Against  the 
opposition  of  powerful  business  interest. 
Paul  Douglas  carried  on  the  battle  It 
was  Paul  Douglas  who  aroused  the  con- 
servation groups  and  pubhc  opinion.  It 
was  Paul  DouKlas  who  almost  single- 
handedW  enlisted  the  support  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  It  was 
Paul  Douglas  who  enunciated  and  per- 
severed in  the  commonsense  principle  of 
bringing  a  national  park  to  an  urban 
people. 

After  an  often  di.scouraging  fight  ex- 
tending over  more  than  9  years.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore  in 
November  1966  Without  his  persistence 
and  without  his  determination  that  this 
important  part  of  our  national  heritage 
be  preserved,  all  of  it  would  have  gone  the 
way  much  of  it  ha.s  alreadj'  gone,  de- 
stroyed by  invading  industry  and  lost  to 
posterity. 

\  Like  much  of  Senator  Douglas'  work, 
it  still  is  not  flni-shed  Today,  some  5 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
park,  there  are  still  th'>se  who  would  de- 
stroy what  Senator  Douglas  fought  to 
preserve  Manmade  breakwaters  are  en- 
dangering over  half  the  dunes'  beaches 
through  unchecked  erosion  of  the  lake- 
shore.  And  most  significantly,  the 
park's  8.000  acres  still  sit  undeveloped, 
unused,  and  undedicated 

Officials  of  the  National  Park  Service 
informed  me  2  weeks  ago  of  their  will- 
ingness to  move  their  original  schedule 
for  development  up  1  year  so  that  the 
first  planning  funds  can  be  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1972  Senators  Percy, 
Bayh,  Hartke,  and  several  Members  of 
the  Indiana  congressional  delegation 
Joined  me  in  urging  that  fund.'?  for  dunes 
development  be  made  available  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget.  Yesterdav.  the 
House  approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
an  appropriations  bill  that  includes 
$455,oiDO  in  planning  funds  for  the  lake- 
shore.  After  a  9-year  fight,  and  a  6-year 
wait,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  offi- 
cial dedication  ceremonies  are  held.  If 
future  appropriations  can  be  made  avail- 
able on  schedule,  there  is  some  chance 
the  park  can  be  completed  within  20 
years  of  the  time  Senator  Douglas  start- 
ed fighting  for  it. 

What  better  way  to  help  insure  that 
this  vision  becomes  a  reality  and  also 


pay  tribute  to  the  man  most  responsible 
for  bringing  it  about  than  to  have  the 
park  dedicated  at  that  ceremony  as  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  National  Lakeshore. 
Back  in  1958  at  the  beginning  of  his  fight, 
Senator  Douglas  pleaded  with  a  Senate 
that  was  not  quite  ready: 

with  all  humility  I  ask  for  your  support 
of  this  bill  to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Monument  I  asX  U  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  lo  whom  It  should  belong 
ft>rever;  the  people  of  Illinois  who  depend 
upon  It.  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
are  growing  ever  more  alert  lo  their  disap- 
pearing natural  resources:  and  the  people 
the  mlUtorxs  upon  millions  of  pec^le  who  are 
yet  to  be  born  who  cannot  live  and  grow  and 
be  happy  In  a  tight  Utile  world  of  factories, 
of  smoke,  and  noise  and  unrelieved  pressures. 

Paul  H  Douglas  was  a  man  of  \1sion 
and  courage  who  represented  and  fought 
for  those  "milhons  upon  millions  of  peo- 
ple" who  are  the  real,  but  often  unrep- 
resented, strength  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  often  we  are  asked  to  name  a 
national  park  after  a  living  person:  but 
it  is  not  often  that  a  man  becomes  a  leg- 
end in  his  own  time.  It  is  only  proper  that 
those  "millions  upon  millions  of  people 
who  are  yet  to  be  bom  "  have  a  reminder 
cf  their  debt  to  this  great  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  prmted  m  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
national  lakeshore  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  November  5.  1966  (80  SUt.  1309). 
known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Paul 
H  £>ouglas  National  Lakeshore".  and  any  law, 
regulation,  map.  document,  or  record  of  the 
tinlted  States  In  which  such  lakeshore  Is  des- 
ignated or  referred  to  under  the  name  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  lakeshore  under  and  by 
the  name  of  the  "Paul  H.  Douglas  National 
Lakeshore". 


By  Mr   HUMPHREY: 
S  2212.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  crop 
insurance  against  loss  of  investment.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

rtDERKL    CROP    INSfRANCE    ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
crop  coverage  based  upon  the  cost  of  in- 
vestment on  the  insured  farm,  subject  to 
such  adjustments  as  the  Crop  Insurance 
Board  may  prescribe  Presently,  farmers' 
crops  are  insured  on  an  area  basis  at  a 
maximum  level  of  75  percent  of  the  aver- 
age yield  or  the  investment  in  the  insured 
crops  on  the  farm. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  expands  and 
adds  flexibility  to  the  program.  Most 
farmers  invest  far  more  in  growing  their 
crops  than  the  area  average  and  obtain 
much  higher  yields  than  average  for  the 
area.  Insurance  limited  to  75  percent  of 
the  average  yield  for  the  area  is  too  low 
to  cover  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred  in 
producing  the  crops  on  yielding  farms  m 
many  cases. 

Also,  under  the  present  method  of  of- 


fering such  protection,  a  farmer  is  often 
penalized  if  he  farms  in  a  county  or  area 
that  has  experienced  years  of  lower 
yields.  Such  lower  >'ields  reduce  the  aver- 
age yield  which  m  turn  is  Ui.ed  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  coverage  he  can  se- 
cure On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
investment  required  to  produce  a  crop  in 
that  county  is  the  same  as  m  other  areas, 
including  tha'^e  producing  higher  yields. 

Mr  Stanley  Stephenson  president  of 
our  Minnesota  FCIC  Agents  Association, 
told  me  the  following  to  illustrate  how 
the  current  method  of  extendmg  cover- 
age does  not  cover  crop  mvestment  m  his 
county: 

This  county  has  an  average  coverage  lor 
corn  of  ?0  bushels  per  acre  The  average  In- 
vestment per  acre  will  equal  sit>out  65  bushels 
per  acre  If  the  farmer  were  to  harvest  40 
bushels  per  acre  he  would  not  have  a  loss  for 
which  he  could  collect  Insurance  but  he 
could  be  losing  enough  of  his  Investment  to 
be  forced  to  quit  farmlixg 

Although  the  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  may  cost  the  farmer  somewhat  more 
in  premiums,  he  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion that  he  wants  in  relation  to  his  ac- 
tual mvestment  m  the  crop 

I  also  recognize  that  a  sound  actuarial 
and  administrative  means  must  be  de- 
veloped to  make  the  program  I  am  rec- 
ommending both  workable  and  opera- 
tional One  method  that  could  be  em- 
ployed in  developing  such  data  might  be 
to  subdivnde  the  areas  to  be  extended 
such  coverage  mto  low  and  high  yield- 
ing— and  investment  per  acre — sectors, 
and  develop  separate  actuarial  tables  and 
premium  rales  for  the  two  segments  of 
the  areas. 

Although  this  approach  may  not  Ini- 
tially be  feasible  on  a  national  basis,  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
done  on  a  limited  or  experimental  basis. 
A  national  program  could  be  imdertaken 
as  the  Corporation  developed  and  per- 
fected the  methods  required  to  make  the 
program  workable  and  operational  on  a 
larger  scale. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 
S.  2213.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  certain 
separated  former  employees  of  railroad 
terminal  companies  who  formerly  per- 
formed certain  discontinued  mail  han- 
dling functions  m  and  about  railroad 
terminals.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SEVESANCE  PAY    rOR  DISPLACED  POSTAL   WORItEE3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
is  having  a  disquieting  effect  on  Jobs  in 
many  cities  across  this  country. 

The  new  system  is  causing  many  pri- 
vate terminal  companies  who  use  union 
labor  to  lay  off  hundreds  of  employees. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  has  elected  to 
change  the  ma*l  handling  procedures. 
Now  procedures  call  for  removing  mail 
from  railway  cars  at  downtown  facilities 
and  transporting  it  by  trucks  either  over 
the  road  or  in  railway  piggyback  service 
to  new  suburban  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  policy,  about 
300  employees  of  the  St.  Paul  Union 
Depot  Co.,  which  has  been  handling  U.S. 
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mall  since  the  station  was  completed  in 
1923.  will  be  affected  by  the  switch. 

These  300  people  are  scheduled  to  lose 
their  jobs  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  when  a  new  building  and  sortation 
system  is  put  in  use  in  suburban  New 
Brighton 

Also  lost  will  be  vacation,  holiday,  in- 
surance, and  other  benefits  negotiated  by 
the  union  representing  the  employees. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  displaced  work- 
ers will  be  able  to  locate  new  jobs  under 
the  existing  high  unemployment  condi- 

tlCHlS. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  those  to  be 
laid  off  are  long-term  employees  with 
more  than  40  years  of  service. 

The  nonunion  mallhandlers  are  being 
protected  under  new  Federal  contracts 

However,  those  being  laid  off  and  as- 
sociated with  a  union  are  expected  to 
suffer  the  burden  of  progress — the  loss  of 
their  jobs  and  no  consideration  of  ac- 
cumulated benefits  now  accruing  to  them 
under  existing  agreements  and  Federal 
laws  such  as  vacations,  holidays,  life  in- 
surance, and  welfare  benefits  and  retire- 
ment annuities 

I  believe  that  these  employees — and 
those  in  other  cities  such  as  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  D.C. — should  not  bear 
alone  the  costs  of  such  change,  especially 
since  the  Federal  Government  itself  Is  re- 
sponsible for  that  change  in  Its  postal 
policies. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  a  bill,  sim- 
ilar to  one  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Robert  Nix  of  Pennsyl- 
vsuila  The  bill  would  provide  1  week  s 
pay  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  and 
Including  10  years,  and  2  weeks  pay  at 
such  rate  for  each  year  of  service  over 
10  years  pliu  an  amount  equal  to  2  weeks 
pay  at  such  rate  for  each  full  year  by 
which  the  age  of  such  former  employee 
exceeds  40  years  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion. 

Thus,  my  bill  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
payment  for  discontinuance  of  Jobs  due 
to  automation  for  those  employees  with 
long  years  of  service  who  are  less  likely  to 
obtain  new  employment  or  job  training. 


By  Mr  BENNETT: 

S  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  what  Is  now 
Public  Law  91-547.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  certain 
types  of  Investment  company  securities. 

In  preparing  regulations  under  that 
act.  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission included  variable  annuities  in 
with  certain  types  of  front-end  load 
securities.  It  had  not  been  the  commit- 
tee's intention  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  on  June  21  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr  Williams',  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Secu- 
rities of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  expressing  congressional  in- 
tention with  regard  to  implementation 
of  statutory  provisions  added  to  section 
27  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  by  PubUc  Law  91-547. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let 
ter  and  Chairman  Casey's  reply  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  21.  1971. 
Hon.  William  J   Castt. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Washin^on,  D  C 

DrAB  Mr  Chaisman  This  lett«r  is  In  ref- 
erence to  the  propoeAls  which  the  Commls- 
sloa  Is  currently  considering  for  the  Imple- 
cnentAtlon  of  the  new  statutory  provisions 
added  to  Section  27  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  IMO  As  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  considered  this  legislation,  we 
are  quite  Interested  In  Its  Implementation. 
Therefore,  we  are  seriously  concerned  over 
the  proposed  application  of  the  refund  re- 
quirements of  Section  27  of  the  Act  to  cer- 
tain types  of  investment  company  securities. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  has  recommended  that 
these  refund  provisions  apply  to  Investment 
company  securities  whose  purchase  does  not 
Involve  any  type  a!  'front-end  load"  sales. 
To  our  knowledge.  It  was  never  the  Intention 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  Impose  the  refund  obliga- 
tions of  Sections  27|d)  and  27(f)  upon  "level 
load"  contracts  and  certificates. 

In  considering  the  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  our  Committee  declined  to 
enact  the  Commission's  recommendations 
that  "front-end  load"  contractual  plans  be 
completely  abolished.  Instead,  the  Commit- 
tee provided  refund  rights  to  afford  investors 
a  measure  of  protection  against  the  financial 
hardships  which  often  result  from  the  early 
termination  of  a  "front-end  load"  contract- 
ual plan.  Such  a  legislative  purpose  Is  wholly 
absent  under  a  plan  where  sales  deductions 
vary  only  slightly.  If  at  all.  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  statutory  limit  of  9  percent  on  any 
single  payment. 

We  therefore  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  reconsider  its  staff  recommendation  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  Section  27(d)  and 
27(f)  of  the  Act  to  Investment  securities 
purchased  under  "level  load"  plans  We 
would,  of  course,  be  receptive  to  receiving 
the  views  and  comments  of  the  Commission 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Harrison  A  Wn.LUMs.  Jr. 

WaIXACB  p.  BlNNITT. 


SBcuarriKs  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  June  2S.  1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Willxams.  Jr.. 
Hon    Wallace  F    Bennett. 
Com.rnittee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  US    Senate.   Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Sirs:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  21.  1971  stating  that.  In  the  recent 
amendments  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act,  It  was  not  intended  to  Impose  refund 
obligations  upon  "level  load"  contracts  and 
certificates 

The  Commission.  In  considering  the  im- 
plementation of  these  amendments,  was  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  Section  27(f) 
extends  the  refund  right  to  any  periodic  pay- 
ment plan. 

The  definition  of  "periodic  payment  plan 
certificate"  makes  no  distinction  as  to  the 
percentage  of  the  payment  deducted  as  "sales 
load"  The  amendment  gives  refund  rights 
to  a  holder  of  a  "periodic  payment  plan  cer- 
tificate" whether  or  not  the  sales  load  on 
any  payment  exceeds  9  percent  Because  there 
s^ems  to  be  no  ambiguity  as  to  what  the  Act 
says  on  this  sec  re,  we  were  unable  to  see 
how  we  could  give  expression  to  the  fact  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
directed  towards  and  front-end  load  plans. 

We  also  considered  whether  we  could  ex- 
ercise our  powers  under  Section  6(c)  of  the 
Investment   Company   Act   to  exempt   these 


-  periodic  payment  certificates  from  Section 
27(f).  However,  to  do  so,  we"d  have  to  find 
that  such  an  exemption  was  '"necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  and  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  Investors  and  the 
purposes  fairly  Intended  by  the  policy  and 
provisions  of"  the  Act.  We  are  not  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  could  find  It  '"con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  Investors"  to 
take  away  a  refund  right  that  had  been 
granted  them  by  the  express  language  of  the 
law. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  come  over  and  dlscviss 
with  you  how  this  gap  between  the  Intent 
and  the  expression  of  the  statute  can  t>e8t 
be  bandied. 

I  am  attaching  a  staff  memorandum  which 
Indicates  how  we  have  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  trying  to  conform  the  literal  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  with  the  broad 
purpose  and  intent  as  Indicated  in  your 
letter. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILUAM  J.  CASXT. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BEINNETT  Mr  President,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  does 
not  agree  with  our  interpretation  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
the  way  to  say  it.  They  maintain  that  the 
language  in  the  law  Is  siich  that  they 
cannot  carry  out  what  was  obviously  the 
intent  of  the  committee,  and  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Casey.  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, has  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  amend  tiie  act  so  that  the  Commission 
would  not  be  risking  the  possibility  of 
going  against  the  language  of  Public  Law 
91-547. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  under- 
stands the  point  of  view  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  if  the  amendment  is  offered,  he 
will  support  it  before  the  committee. 

Therefore,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Sparkman.  Tower,  and  Williams.  In 
order  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
purpose 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  explaining 
the  problem  involved  in  the  difficulty 
which  has  required  the  necessity  for  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 
When  Section  27(f)  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  members  of  Congress,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mutual  fund  Industry, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, all  considered  the  term  "periodic 
payment  plan",  as  used  In  that  section,  to 
be  synonymous  with  securities  that  were 
sold  with  a  front-end  load  It  is  entirely  In- 
consistent with  the  spirit,  objective  and  in- 
tention of  this  legislation  to  apply  the 
phraseology  of  this  section  to  contracts 
which  provide  for  sales  load  deductions  of 
9  percent  or  less  from  each  purchase  pay- 
ment The  Commission  did  not  seek,  and 
the  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  grant,  any 
such  regulatory  power  Accordingly,  It  would 
be  fully  In  keeping  with  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  Act,  to  make  Section  27(f) 
Inapplicable  to  such   contracts. 

The  Securities  a:  d  Exchange  Commission's 
original  proposal  was  that  the  so-called 
front-end  load  plans  should  be  flatly  pro- 
hibited A  compromise  finally  emerged.  The 
Congress  permitted  contracts  with  the  tra- 
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dttlonal  60  percent  first-year  load  to  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  but  with  the  condition  that 
only  16  percent  of  the  purchase  payments 
could  be  retained  where  the  contract  was 
terminated  within  the  first  18  months  (see 
.Section  27(d)).  Alternatively,  the  company 
could  avoid  this  refund  obligation  If  approx. 
imately  the  same  sales  load  that  would  have 
been  deducted  over  the  first  four  years,  under 
a  50  percent  flrsi-year  load  plan,  was  de- 
ducted over  a  four-year  period  with  not 
more  than  20  percent  deducted  from  any 
payment  (see  Section  27(h)  )  In  both  cases, 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  the  con- 
tracU  might  be  hastily  purchased  without 
a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  higher  first-year 
cost,  particularly  by  unsophisticated  buyers, 
provision  was  made  In  Section  27(f)  for  the 
purchaser  to  surrender  his  plan — within  a 
45-day  period— after  being  given  notice  of 
his  nght  to  do  so  TTiis  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the   "45-day  free  l(X)k  " 

The  normal  contractual  or  front-end  load, 
plan  comes  within  the  deflrUUon  of  "periodic 
p>ayment  plan  certificate"  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  When  variable 
annuity  contracts  were  first  issued,  the  SEC 
determined  tjiat  such  contracts  would  also 
be  technically  within  the  definition  <Tf  a 
periodic  p>ayment  plan  certificate  for  pur- 
poses of  the  1940  Act  It  shotild  be  noted, 
however,  that  variable  annuUy  contracts  are 
generally  more  closely  ansUogous  to  the  vol- 
untary systematic  accumulation  plans  cur- 
rently offered  by  many  mutual  fund  onder- 
wrlters  than  to  traditional  contractual  plans 
Most  variable  annuity  contracts,  like  volun- 
tary accumulation  plans,  provide  for  pay- 
ments not,  tor  any  fixed  number  oif  >•««  but 
rather  at  the  cjptlon  of  the  buyer,  with  no 
"penalty""  imposed  If  he  falls  to  carry  out  his 
investment  intention 

I  fall  to  see  any  justlficatlom  for  treating 
variable  annuity  contracts  differently  from 
voluntary  accumulation  plans  where  the  .sales 
load  deducted  from  any  payment  for  the 
annuity  contract  Is  not  in  excess  of  9  per<?ent 
In  fact,  I  feel  that  there  Is  ample  evidence 
In  the  legislative  lUstory  of  PL  91-547  to 
demonstrate  that  Congress  never  Intended 
that  the  amended  Section  27(fi  be  applied 
to  these  contracts  However,  the  SEC  now 
construes  the  wording  of  this  section  to  in- 
clude variable  annunlty  contracts  calling  for 
deductlcns  of  9  percent  or  less  To  eliminate 
this  result,  I  am  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  such  contract; 
do  not  cc»ne  within  Section  27ifi  The  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  amendmenl  would  ac- 
complish that  purpose  with  a  minimum 
change 

I  have  been  informd  by  the  Chairman  of 
our  Securities  Subcommittee  that  he  will  do 
all  he  can  to  assure  early  action  on  this 
proposal 


By  Mr  HUGHES  -for  himself,  Mr 
Javits.  Mr    Williams,  and  Mr 
MusKiE)  : 
S.  2217.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  druR  abuse  and  drug 
dependence.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public   Welfare    and,  by 
unanimous    consent,    if    and    when    re- 
ported, to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  to  consider  title  11. 

FTDERAL  DRUG  ABUSr  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
PREVENTION,  TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILrTATION 
ACT    or    JB7I 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Javits,  Williams, 
and  MusKiK,  I  am  iatrcducing  the  "Fed- 
eral Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependenc3 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1971. •' 

This  bill  combines  essential  elements 
of  the  President's  emergency  program  to- 


gether with  provisions  of  other  health- 
oriented  proposals  of  the  past  2  years 
originating  in  both  House  and  Senate, 

Our  reason  for  introducing  a  compre- 
hensive drug  bill  of  this  nature  at  this 
time  is  that  owing  to  the  extreme  urgency 
of  the  drug  crisis,  it  seems  essential  to  get 
into  the  legislative  hopper  without  delay, 
a  workable  framework  in  which  these 
separate,  substantive  proposals  can  be 
combined 

With  the  drug  contagion  increasing  at 
its  present  alarming  rate,  even  a  few 
weeks'  delay  could  make  a  tragic  dif- 
ference The  hard  drug  addiction  problem 
among  our  troops  in  Vietnam  adds 
special  urgency  to  the  need  for  prompt 
action. 

I  have  a  summary  of  the  provLsions  of 
this  legislation  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sum  MAST  OF  Federal  Dbitc  AstrsE  and  Drug 

Dependence,   Prevention,  Treatment  and 
rehabilrtation  act  of  1971 

This  bill  seeks  to  bring  together  the  best 
legislative  Ideas  and  suggestions  which  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  year  Into  a  single, 
unified  proposal  which  can  form  the  basis 
for  agreement  of  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  on  action  to  be  taken  In  the 
drug  area  from  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment point  of  view. 

Briefly,  the  bUl : 

Establishes  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  In  the  Office  of  the 
President  The  Office  would  co-ordinate  the 
total  Federal  efforts  in  the  drug  abuse  area 
Including  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Justice  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  other  government 
agencies  not  covered  by  the  President  s  own 
proposal  The  Director  of  the  new  Office  would 
have  policy  controls  over  all  drug  programs, 
but  would  not  administer  those  programs 
directly: 

Requires  an  annual  report  by  the  Director 
of  the  new  Presidential  Office  which  will  (1) 
contain  a  detailed,  comprehensive  Federal 
plan  for  utilizing  all  available  prevention  and 
treatment  resources  to  comt)at  the  drug  prob- 
lem from  the  prevention  and  treatment  point 
of  view:  (2)  describe  the  various  existent 
model  and  exper;mental  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  communities  as  to  their  im-^le- 
mentatlon:  and  (3)  set  forth  the  Federal 
programs  conducted  expenditures  made  re- 
suits  achieved  plans  developed  and  problems 
discovered  In  the  operation  and  coordination 
of  the  various  Federal  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Establishes  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to 
coordinate  that  agency  s  maiiv  fragmented 
programs  In  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence area  The  overall  responsibilities  of  the 
new  Institute  are  spelled  out  In  detail  in  the 
legislation: 

Establishes  .several  new  grant  programs  for 
assistance  to  state  and  local  ccxnmunltles  In 
the  prevention  and  treatment  area: 

(1)  An  Emergency  Supplemental  State 
Assistance  Program.  In  which  $100  million  is 
authorized  over  a  3  year  period  for  emergency 
supplemental  funding  to  States  to  provide 
immedla'e  aid  for  planning,  establishing, 
malntalnlrg.  cixjrdlnaUng,  and  evaluating 
projects  for  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs: 

(2)  A  Model  and  Experimental  Prevention, 
Treatment  and  Research  Program,  in  which 


•  180  million  is  authorized  over  a  3  year 
period  to  (a)  establish,  conduct,  and  eval- 
uate model  and  experimental  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  prevention  and  treatment 
programs;  (b)  make  grants  to  finance  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  which  are 
jointly  estatollshed  by  a  broad  cross  section 
of  community-based  programs  providing  a 
broad  range  of  services  m  a  specified  area 
to  be  served:  and  (ci  conduct  a  special  em- 
phasis research  program  to  stimulate  research 
efforts  to  discover,  develop,  or  improve  chem- 
ical substances  or  techniques  for  using  such 
substances  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  and 

(3 1  An  Expanded  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Drug  Treatment  and  Reha- 
bilitation program,  in  which  the  authoriza- 
tions for  that  program  for  the  last  remaining 
fiscal  year  of  t.he  program  are  increased  from 
60  miUion  to  120  million  Such  ceniert  must 
be  prepared  to  treat  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  persons  in  the  area  they  serve 

Secures  treatment  and  other  related  rights 
for  veterans  The  bill's  provisions  i  1  i  require 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  provide  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  to  all  vet- 
erans for  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
and  (2  I  require  that  persons  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  services  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable  as  a  result  of 
drug  abuse  or  drug  depe:>dence  and  who  have 
successfully  been  rehahilitated  be  allowed 
to  obtain  a  discharge  of  honorable  character 
which  will  allow  them  to  be  eligible  for  reg- 
ular benefits  due  tC'  veterans 

Require;  that  the  U  S  Civli  Service  Com- 
mission establish  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence prevention  treatment,  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  for  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, and  guarantee  employee?  with  drug  de- 
pendence the  same  employment  conditions 
and  benefits  as  persons  who  are  ill  from  other 
causes, 

ESstablishes  an  independent  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence, to  insure  outside  evaluation  of 
Federal  effons  In  this  area, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced a  short  time  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Hughes-  he  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  that 
if  and  when  it  should  be  report/ed  by  that 
committee,  it  then  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  its  consideration  of  title  II,  should 
such  consideration  be  desired  by  that 
committee  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
STEVENS'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


By  Mr  TOWER; 

S.J.  Res  123  A  joint  resolution  on  re- 
duction of  Ftderal  Expenditures  Resolu- 
tion of  1971:  and 

S.  2215.  A  bill  to  make  effective  in  1971 
the  increases  in  personal  exemptions  and 
the  standard  deduction  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  originally 
scheduled  to  become  effective  in  1972  and 
1973  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

INDIVIDUAL    INCOME    TAX    REDUCTION    ACCELERA- 
TION     ACT      or      1971 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  gradual  recovery  from  the  eco- 
nomic slump  of  1970.  it  is  becoming  evi- 
dent that  monetary  policy  alone  is  not 
providing  sufficient  impetus  to  the  econ- 
omy to  move  It  as  rapidly  forward  as 
we  would  like.  Although  interest  rates 
dropped  substanually  in  late   1970  and 
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early  1971.  consumer  spending  and  busi- 
ness investment  have  not  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  a  full  employment  de- 
mand level  Consequently,  unemployment 
is  holding  at  around  6  percent  auid  the 
country  Is  losmg  the  productive  efforts  of 
at  least  the  frictionally  unemployed  por- 
tion of  that  figure 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  measure  de- 
signed to  give  the  economy  a  strong  boost 
through  acceleration  to  1971  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  deduction  liberal- 
ization provisions  of  the  1969  Tax  Pleform 
Act,  scheduled  to  take  effect  In  1972  and 
1973  If  these  could  be  moved  forward 
to  take  effect  this  year,  the  cash  effect 
would  take  place  almost  immediately 
through  changes  m  »nthholding  rates. 
and  extra  cash  would  be  immediately 
available  to  the  consumer  The  effect  of 
this  acceleration  would  be  to  increase 
the  personal  exemption  from  its  present 
flgtore  of  $650  to  $750  per  person,  and  to 
increase  the  standard  deduction  from  13 
percent  of  income — $750  limit — to  15  per- 
cent of  income — $1,000  limit — per  person 

However,  this  measure  would  have  an 
even  more  impwrtant  effect  than  con- 
sumer liquidity,  and  that  would  be  the 
psychological  Impact  of  such  a  strong, 
bullish"  action  on  the  attitudes  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  toward  con- 
sumer spending  and  business  investment, 
respectively  If  the  taxpayer  feels  that 
economic  activity  will  be  boosted  by  this 
move,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
of  his  own  job  and  income  are  cor- 
respondingly improved,  he  should  be 
willing  to  spend  at  a  more  normal  rate 
than  has  characterized  his  cautious  be- 
havior over  the  last  year  or  so.  The  busi- 
nessman would  also  feel  that  the  market 
for  his  products  is  gfreater  with  more 
cash  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  and 
begin  to  invest  in  more  capital  equipment 
and  inventory  The  easing  of  this  cau- 
tion factor  should  be  the  single  most 
important  development  of  accelerated 
tax  benefits,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  fuel 
substantial  economic  growth  before  the 
end  of  1971 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  the 
cost  of  supporting  an  individual  has 
been  Increasing  over  the  years  since  the 
$600 — now  $650 — personal  exemption 
and  $500 — now  $750 — standard  deduc- 
tion were  put  into  effect,  and  some  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  taxpayer  in  this 
regard  is  long  overdue,  in  my  opinion 

The  purpose  of  a  tax  cut  within  the 
framework  of  fiscal  theory  is  to  put  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  whose 
spending  will  help  generate  economic 
activity,  more  income,  and  more  Jobs 
When  the  gross  national  product  is  be- 
low the  full  employment  level,  as  it  is 
now.  either  a  tax  cut  or  an  increase  in 
Government  expenditures  is  needed  to 
cause  more  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  economy,  which  in  turn  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labor  and  puts 
the  unemployed  back  to  work.  This  not 
only  benefits  such  workers  and  their 
families,  but  also  the  entire  NaUon.  due 
to  the  Increased  producUon  of  goods  and 
services  that  their  employment  brings 
about.  Also,  these  now-employed  work- 
ers pay  taxes  and  go  off  unemployment 
compensaUon  or  welfare  rolls,  relieving 
the  heavy  strain  placed  on  these  pro- 
grams recently. 


Of  the  two  methods  of  accelerating 
economic  activity  toward  full  employ- 
ment, increased  Ctovemment  spending 
and  tax  cuts.  I  prefer  the  tax  cut  meth- 
od, because  it  gives  greater  control  of 
the  Nation's  goods  and  services  to  the 
people  who  produce  them,  rather  than 
to  the  almost  uncontrollable  appetite  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  dominate  re- 
source allocation  Federal  spending,  econ- 
omists say,  is  a  more  efficient  method 
of  increasing  demand,  income,  and  em- 
ployment, since  all  dollars  allocated  to 
it — taxed  and  borrowed  dollars — are  ac- 
tually spent  or  transiferred  to  spenders, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  taxpayers 
spend  only  part  of  their  tax  savings.  But 
if  we  follow  that  principle  to  its  ulti- 
mate end,  the  Government  would  take  all 
earned  income,  dispense  enough  for  liv- 
ing costs  to  its  citizens,  and  Invest  the 
remamder.  always  adjusting  demand  to 
create  full  emplojrment.  This  Is  obvious- 
ly undesirable  to  a  country  with  a  tra- 
dition of  individual  freedom,  and  the 
only  question  is,  what  proportion  of  our 
income  are  we  willing  to  turn  over  to 
Government  to  control? 

I  feel  that  we  already  suffer  from  too 
large  a  Federal  tax  burden,  and  rather 
than  to  have  the  Government  try  to 
spend  us  into  further  economic  growth. 
I  would  prefer  to  provide  tax  savings 
to  individuals  and  let  them  decide  what 
the  nature  of  the  increased  demand  will 
be. 

In  addiUon  to  the  tax  relief  accelera- 
tion bin.  I  have  a  corollary  measure 
which  I  feel  is  needed  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  from  increasing  due  to  ptiss- 
age  of  the  Ux  relief  bill.  I  propose  that 
the  fiscal  1972  appropriations  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Impact  of  the 
tax  relief  on  our  tax  revenues,  in  order 
to  keep  the  already  planned  deficit  from 
increasing  further.  I  realize  fully  that 
this  deficit  is  designed  to  create  full -em- 
ployment demand,  with  a  long-term  pro- 
jection of  deficits  in  weak  years  and  sur- 
pluses in  strong  years  which  would  prob- 
ably neutralize  each  other  over  the 
long  run.  And.  I  realize  that  In  macro- 
economic  theory,  equal  reductions  of 
taxes  Euid  Government  spending  will 
theoretically  result  in  not  only  offsetting 
the  intended  spending  benefit  of  the  tax 
cut.  but  actually  serve  to  reduce  overall 
spending,  because  the  marginal  propen- 
sity to  spend  of  the  Government  is  a  1- 
to-1  ratio,  while  that  of  the  consumer  is 
more  like  3  to  4 

The  reason  I  feel  that  the  tax  cut  can 
go  hand-ln-hand  with  a  corresponding 
cut  in  Government  spending  is  the  factor 
of  consumer  optimism  that  would  be  gen- 
erated by  a  decisive,  "bullish"  action  such 
as  the  accelerated  tax  cut  The  release  of 
the  unusual  self-restraint  on  consumer 
spending  that  has  developed  over  the  last 
year  or  so  would  be  the  most  Important 
consequence  of  the  tax  cut.  and  would. 
m  m>'  opinion,  offset  the  Impact  of  re- 
duced Federal  spending  This  measure 
would  therefore  keep  the  tax  cut  from 
creating  an  additional  Federal  deficit, 
and  meet  the  concern  of  most  Americans 
that  any  full  employment  budget  deficits 
that  have  to  be  undertaken  are  of  a  rea- 
sonable size  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
offset  by  future  surpluses  This  balancing 
effect  over  a  period  of  time  will  assure  the 


the  people  that  Government  spending 
has  an  automatic  fiscal  governor  on  it 
over  the  long  nm,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  dominating  the 
financial  markets  for  its  own  purposes 
In  derogation  of  business.  State,  and  local 
government  financial  needs 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  bill  and 
Joint    resolution    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 
s  J  Rxs   123 

Whereaa  tbe  Congress  dnds  that  the  ac- 
celeration to  the  tax  year  1971  of  personal 
income  tax  exemption  and  deduction  bene- 
fits from  their  scheduled  application  in  1973 
and  1S73  is  in  the  public  Interest  in  main- 
taining a  rate  of  economic  growth  sufficient 
to  fully  employ  the  Nation's  labor  and  capi- 
tal resources,  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  In  tax  revenues 
accompanying  such  individual  tax-relief  ac- 
celeration would  cause  an  additional  federal 
deficit  to  be  incurred  over  and  above  the 
already  large  full  employment  deficit  In- 
volved In  the  Pnscal  1673  Budget:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  would  prefer  to  lim- 
it deficit  financing  of  federal  expenditures 
to  amounts  which  can  be  offset  by  expected 
surpluses  In  future  years:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  -Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditure 
Resolution  of  1971";  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  talte  such  st^ps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  discretionary 
federal  expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  In 
quantity  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  of  1971 
tax  revenues  expected  to  be  Incurred  due 
to  the  acceleration  of  personal  income  tax 
beneflu,  provided  for  In  the  "Tax  Reform 
Act  of  196©',  from  tax  years  1973  and  1973 
forward  to  the  tax  year  1971. 

S  3316 
A  bill  to  make  effective  In  1971  the  Increases 
In  personal  exemptions  and  the  standard 
deduction  enacted  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  and  originally  scheduled  to  become 
effective  in  1973  and  1973 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Individual  Income 
Tax  Reduction  Acceleration  Act  of  1971." 

Sxc.  3  (a)  Section  151  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  oJ 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$660"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "750" 

(b)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection  In 
case  of  certain  returns  of  husband  and  vrtfe) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$660"  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$750".  and  by  striking  out  "$1300"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,600". 

(c)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  801 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  are  repealed. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  141  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  standard  de- 
duction) Is  amended  by  striking  out  subaec- 
tlons  (b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

•(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction.— 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income,  except  that  such  deduction 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000  ($1,000.  in  the  case  of 
a  separate  return  by  a  married  individual). 

"(c)   Low  Income  Allowance. — The  low  In- 
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come  allowance  Is  $1,000   ($600  In  the  case  sknats  jonrr  RxsoLtmoN    los  The  resolution  (S    Res    144)   reads  as 

of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  Individ-  At  the  request  of   Mr.  Cranston,  the  foUows: 

(b)  section  803(e)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  ^^^'    ^^°^    Colorado    ^Mr.    Allott)  8.  Res  144 

of  1969  is  repealed  *^°     ^^     Senator     from     Texas      'Mr.  Resolved.  That    (s)    notwithstanding   anv 

Sxc    4    (a)    Section  6013(a)(1)   of  the  In-  ToWER     i  were    aidded    as    COSpoasors    of  other  provision  of  law.  each  Member  of  the 

temal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    (reUtlng    to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108.  a  joint  reso-  United   States   Senate   is   authorized   to   hire 

persons  required  to  make  returns  of  Income)  lution  to  declare  a  U  S    policy  of  achiev-  ^°^    ^^°    ^^^    one-half    months    during    the 

IS  amended-  mg  population  stabili2»tion  by  voluntary  ^^rr'^.n,  "I'^iu^  August  si.  mciuaive^  each 

(1)    by  striking  out  "$600"  each  place  It  means                                                            i"i>'»'>  year,  one  additional   employee  to   be   known 

appears  therein  and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  ^^'          _^_^^_^^_  *^  *  "United  Stat«s  Senate  student  intern" 

"$760":  ~~~"^"~'^^^~~^^  ^°''  ^^'^  purpose,  each  Member  of  the  Senate 

(3)   by  striking  out  "$1,700"  each  place  It      SENATE  RESOLUTION  144 SUBMIS-  ^^^'    ^*^'*    *^^"ab'e    ^or    payment    to   such 

appears  and   inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,-  SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  PROVTD  •"'^'"^  ^  K'"'^  allowance  of  $750,  at  the  groes 

750";  and  ^SCr  FOR    FT^/TPT  i^ wni'Nrr  r>^  d-m  ™^^   ^'  *^^  P®""   "^o"^^    payable   from   the 

(3)   by  striking  out  "$3,300"  each  place  It  nSrv^^-i^^^^^^ a^^I^ '  ^^"""K^"^  f"^'^  °f  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^  °^^"- 

appears  and   inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "$2,-  Ut-^  1    LMtKJvib  BY    bENAIX^Rfe  wise   provided    by   law     Such   allowance   and 

500"  (Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  '"'=*'  '""^f"  «^^'  ^,  ^'^  addition  to  aii  allow- 

(bt  Section  941(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  onrf  Arimini<;tmtion  .  *"°^  ^""^  personnel  made  avaUable  to  such 

of  1969  U  repealed  AOminiSiratlon.  >  Member  under  other  provisions  of  law 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3403(a)  of  the  Internal  '^  ^  senate  sTt-DENT  inteh.v  program  (bi   No  person  shall  be  paid  compensation 

Revenue  Code  of  1954    (relating  to  require-  Mr.    CHILES.   Mr.   President,   our  Na-  as  a  United  States  Senate  student  intern  who 

ment  of  withholding!   Is  amended—  tlon  is  faced  with  an  apparent  ever-wld-  ^°**  "°^  ^^^^  °''  ^'*  ^^^^  '•^^  Sergeant  at 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1973"  in  ening  gap  in  the  understanding  between  '^"^  *''  ^'  "™**  during  the  period  of  his 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  government  and  our  vouni?  oeoDle  It  i<:  ^°^Pl°y™e^'^-  »  certificate  that  such  intern 
"the  16th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact-  ^r.t^fr^LZ^fr^-,^  Peopie.  11  is  ^^  during  the  academic  year  Immediately 
ment  of  the  Individual  Income  Tax  Reduc-  ^  ^  intent  UXia>  lo  try  to  pinpomt  preceding  his  employment  a  bona  flde  student 
tlon  Acceleration  Act  of  1971":  ^^  reasons  for  this,  for  I  believe  it  has  at  a  post  high  school  educational  program 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  become  far  too  complex  for  anyone  to  Sec  2  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
by  renumbering  fiarftgraph    (5)    as    (4):   and  understand  fully  Adm.inlstratlon  shall  make  such  regulations 

(3)  by   striking   out   "after   December   31.  WTiat  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  is  "^  ^^y  t>e  necessary  t-o  carry  out  this  Act 
1973"   In   paragraph    (4)     (as   renumbered)  the  desperate  need  for  us  to  be  aware  of  ^— ^^^^^-^^— 

and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "on  or  after  the  this  growing  gap,  U)  be  concerned  about  a  r^r^T-rrr^M a t    /-/~,cI5r^Mc:r>oc:   n,i? 

't'''.'"'IJ^."'",T  '*"'*  °J;  the  enactment  of  it  and  to  want  to  do  something  posiUve  "'L^^^^^^^^^^^^SS^^v^ 

the   individual   Income   Tax   Reduction   Ac-  ^i^ut  it.  We  must  not  Sit  idly  and  hope  CONCURRENT  RESOLLTIONS 

(b7  Section °3403,b)   of  such  Code  (relat-  ^\  ^^  ^-^^  ^'^^  "^«  '''^'  ^"^  '^^^  "="*"  ^^^^^'^'^^  a^oLtmoN  s 

ing  to  percentage  method  of  withholding)  act  to  do  so  in  an>'  responsible  way  that  At    the    request    of    Mr     Packwood, 

ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  table  con-  we  can.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr  Baker), 

tained  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  Toward  thi.s  end.  I  am  today  mtroduc-  the  Senator  from  Indiana    'Mr    Bayh). 

thefoUowing:  ing  a  resoluUon  calling  for  the  establish-  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr    Bennett). 

"Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table  ment   of   a   U.S.   Senate  student  intern  the  Senator  from  Nevada   "Mr    Bible), 

Amount  of  one  Program.   Its  purpose  is  to  bring  about  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr  Boggs), 

withholding  direct  contact  with  young  people  and  the  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr  Brock*  , 

"Payroll  period:                            exemption  legislative  process,  to  create  an  under-  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ■  Mr  Case  ' , 

Weekly  $14.40  standing  of  the  Senate,  Its  role  and  pro-  the      Senator     from      Kentucky       'Mr. 

Biweekly 28  80  cedures;  and  to  encourage  them  to  carrj-  Cooper  >,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 

MonST         62  50  '^^  understanding  in  their  future  en-  shire   iMr.  Cotton',  the  Senator  from 

Quarterly" mimi  187  50  deavors.  Kansas  iMr.  Dolei,  the  Senator  from 
Semiarmu^""iriIIIIII""""  375' 00  ^  ^^'  ^^  Senate  has  a  great  many  South  Carolina  '  Mr  Hollings  .  the  Sen- 
Annual  '. ..."  ibO.OO  benefits  to  gain  by  this  action    My  sup-  ator  from  Minnesota    'Mr    Humphrey), 

DaUy  or  mlsceUaneotis  (per  day  port  of  mtemship  programs,  beginning  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr    Inoute), 

of  such  period) 2.10."  with  my  service  m  the  Flonda  Legisla-  the      Senator      from      Mar>'land      'Mr 

(c)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  805  ture,  stems  from  tliree  goal.s  Mathias  - .  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  are  First,  programs  of  thts  kind  enhance  kota  iMr  Mc(jovern  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
repealed.  the    chance    and    opportunity    to    bring  New  Mexico  '  Mr  Montoya '.  the  Senator 

Sxc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections  through  the  ranks  potential  career  pro-  from   Kansas    'Mr    Pearson',   the   Sen- 
2.  3,  and  4  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be-  fessioiml  staff  members  who  have  had  ator    from    Pennsvlvarua      Mr.    Scott  », 
ginning  after  Dececabor  31,  1970  The  amend-  iiuUal  exposure  to  the  legislative  proc-  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevxns>, 
Te^^r^L^^  o^d  o°n  or  ^tel'thf  ^'/th'^J^v  ^  the  Senator  from  Ohio  .  Mr    Taft  ' .  and 
LleT^h^JLT^fTe  en^^^nt  Of  t^'^Acf  ^«"d'  '^^>-  °^  ^«  ^"^"^  ^''^  ^e-  the    Senator   from    North    Dakota     Mr. 
^___^__^__^^  come    teachers.    What    better    way    to  Young  '    were    added    as    cosponsors    of 
——^~^——^  broaden  their  perspective  than  by  allow-  Senate  Concurrent   Resolution  No    8,  a 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS  ing  them  to  participate  and  contribute  to  concurrent    resolution    relating    to    the 
AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS  the  workings  of  their  government    We  control  of  international  drug  trafBc. 
8    153*  "^^^  "*'^'^'"  f  Of  get  many  of  these  Interns  senate  concurrent  REsoLmoN  no.  2s 
At  the  request  of  Mr    Humphrey    the  *''"  b«  in  the  cla^ssroom  wording  with  our  ^t    the    request    of    Mr     Javits,    the 
Senat?r%^31owI  ^."^HuGHrs"  :SI  '^^rof'^r^^^^LT'nT^.ZTi'  Senator  from  Indiana    ' Mr    B..y„.    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1534,  a  bill  to  S^d   exiS^ncr^ei-^uU^  t^Je  to  ""^^^"^  ^  ^  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
prescribe  additional  health  benefits  for  Xe  go^^ent^  ^d  iSev^t  w  '""'  Resolution  25.  calling  for  an  Inter- 
certain  dependents  Seir  studeiuT                          relevant  to  national  Monetar>-  Conference. 

^    ^""  The  third  reason  we  can  all  benefit  by  '"^~'^~^~^"~~ 

At    the    request   of    Mr.    Hahtke.    the  this  program  is  that  some  of  these  interns  CHANGE    IN    HEARING    DATES    ON 

Senator  from  Idaho   'Mr.  Jordan  >    was  will  be  developing  the  motivation  to  some  INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

added  as  a  consponsor  of  S   2161.  a  bill  day  seek  elective  office.  This  incentive  .          ,.^Trc^vT     »#       -o^    i^     , 

to  amend  chapters  31.  34.  and  35  of  title  should  be  a  positive  one  and  one  which  ^^     JACKSON.    Mr     President,    on 

38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  should  be  based  on  practical  experience,  -^^me  8.  I  announced  to  the  Senate  that 

vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence  al-  In  sum.  we  have  everything  to  gain  oP*"  hearings  would  be  held  before  the 

lowances.     the     educational     assistance  from  the  experience  of  offering  young  ^^^   Committee  on   Interior  and   Insu- 

allowances.    and    the    special    training  people   another   opportunity   to   roll    up  lar  Affairs  on  July  19  on  Senate  Concur- 

allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  their  sleeves  smd  come  in — the  water  is  rent  Resolution  26,  the  national  Indian 

persons  under  such  chapters.  fine.  policy  resolution,  and  on  July  20,  before 

CXVn 1441— Part  17 
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the  Subcociunlttee  on  Indian  Affairs,  oo 
8.  1401.  the  Indian  educBtlon  blD 

I  now  wish  to  announce  that  It  has 
been  necessary  to  cnan^  the  dates  ot 
these  two  hearm«s  as  foUows 

On  July  21  the  full  Interior  Commit- 
tee win  hold  a  heortner  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resoluuon  26  and  on  July  22.  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S  1401 

The  hearings  on  both  days  will  begin 
at  10  am  m  room  3110  Nr*- Senate  Of- 
fice Building 


NOTICE  OF   HEARIN06   ON   DRUO 
.ABUSE  CONTROI.  LEOISLATTON 

Mr  RIBICX>PF  M.-  Prf«ident,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Muskix  I  announce 
that  on  We<lnesday  J'_ily  7  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Kxecuuve  R^n-tranizaUon  and 
Government,  Research  and  thf'  Subcom- 
mittee yv.  Inlergovemmeata;  Relations 
»-ilI  be«in  joint  he«uT.n«s  oti  S  1945,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  MnsKH.  and  S  2097 
ooBponsored  by  Senator  Percy,  myself 
and  others  TTie  heunng  will  t)e  held  in 
room  3302  New  Senate  OfBce  Building  at 
10  ajn  A  principal  purpose  of  each  bill 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  White  Hoiise 
ofHce  to  supervise  Federal  dnig  abuse 
control  proifranis  and  promote  better 
coordinatjon  among  them  Senator 
MusKiK  and  I  will  rotate  the  chairing 
of  the  heanngs 

In  the  space  of  a  few  short  weeks  It 
has  become  a  cliche  that  our  country  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  narcotics  epidemic. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  and  television 
proclaim  the  soaing  statistics  Tne  Gal- 
lup poll  yhows  that  in  the  past  3  months 
drug  addiction  has  jumped  from  seventh 
to  third  on  the  list  of  most  important 
national  concerns  The  stones  of  nar- 
cotics expermipntation  among  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  add  another  sad 
chapter  to  the  tragedy  of  our  involve- 
ment m  that  distant  land. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  alarm - 
Inc  rise  m  narroucs  addiction''  What  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  to  halt  this 
dread  menace  to  our  younger  generation 
and  prevent  its  spread'  What  treatment 
can  we  offer  to  those  alread>'  aJBicted 
which  will  promote  their  rehabilitation 
and  return  to  society  as  useful  citizens? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
we  will  explore  In  the  coming  hearings 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr  Muskiei.  the 
chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  in  our  search 
for  effective  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
urgent  problem 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  BILLS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  a  hearing  on  bills  relating  to 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  program  has 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  Wednesday,  July  14. 
The  hearing  wUl  include,  but  will  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  bills 

S.  1197.  to  extend  availability  of  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  and  to  authorize  the 


appropriation  of  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program : 

8  1601,  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended:  and 

S.  2212.  to  provide  Federal  crop  In- 
surance against  loss  of  Investment 

The  hearing  will  be  In  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  10 
am  Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  the  clerk  of  the  committee  as 
soon  as  possible 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  EMER- 
GENCY LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR 
PRIVATE    ENTERPRISES 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
reopen  hearings  on  legislation  to  pro- 
vide emergency  loan  guarantees  for  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. Thursday,  and  Friday.  July  7,  8. 
and  9,  1971.  and  will  begin  at  10  am 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Offlce  Buildmg 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  In  connection 
with  these  hearings  should  notify  Mr 
Dudley  L  O'Neal,  Jr  ,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  20510.  telephone  225- 
7391 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BIRTH  OP  U5.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President.  Thursday 
marks  the  birth  of  the  US  Postal  Serv- 
ice, conceived  somewhat  less  than  a  year 
ago  as  the  result  of  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  But  It  marks 
more  than  that,  for  the  expiring  US 
Post  Office  has  been  in  existence  since  a 
moderately  successfiil  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher named  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
also  had  a  bit  of  diplomatic  experience 
behind  him  by  that  time,  as  well  as  a 
record  of  having  been  dismissed  by  the 
Crown's  Postmaster  General,  was  named 
to  head  the  first  official  American  postal 
service  in  1775 — a  year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 

Mr  Franklin  Immediately  undertook 
to  drive  the  King's  postal  service  out  of 
business  and  started  what  some  cynics 
might  recall  was  a  longtime  tradition  in 
the  Post  Office  He  engaged  in  a  bit  of 
nepotism  by  appointing  his  son-ln-low 
secretary-comptroller.  His  daughter's 
husband,  indeed  succeeded  Mr  Franklin 
as  Postmaster  General  in  1776. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  the  Post  Of- 
fice grew,  as  did  the  United  States.  But  it 
grew  out  of  all  proportion,  even,  to  the 
amazing  growth  of  this  country  The 
postal  service  over  which  Mr  Franklin 
assumed  command  extended  only  from 
Falmouth,  Mass  .  to  Savannah.  Oa. 

As  former  Postmaster  General  James 
A  Farlev  has  observed,  the  history  of  the 
postal  service  is  in  some  ways  the  history 
of  the  Nation  itself 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  as  an  author 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
I  want  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 


sands upon  thotisands  of  men  and  women 
who  made  the  US  Post  Office  work  as  it 
progressed  through  the  throes  of  the  Na- 
tion's growth  from  a  ver>-  .small  and  un- 
certam  underialiinK  under  Benjamm 
Franklm  mto  one  of  the  truly  great  in- 
dustrial giants  of,  not  only  thLs  Nation, 
but  of  this  world — surpassed  as  an  em- 
ployer of  numbers  of  people  only  by 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
General  Motors,  to  the  b^t  of  my 
knowledge 

The  problem  faced  by  the  old  Post  Of- 
fice Department  was  to  put  it  succinctly, 
how  to  cope  with  the  tremendous  rate  of 
growth  it  experienced  year- in  and  year- 
out — how  to  provide  the  people,  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  funds  with  which  to  meet 
the  ever- inc  reasmg  demands  of  the 
American  people  and  American  busmess 
for  postal  service 

Early  m  1967.  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F  O'Brien  observed  that 
the  Post  Office  was  m  a  race  with  cata.s- 
trophe.  The  signs  that  his  diagnosis  was 
correct  continued  to  build  up  until  last 
year,  faced  with,  among  other  things,  a 
strike  by  dissatusfled  postal  employees. 
Congress  voted  to  reorganize  the  postal 
service. 

The  portents  of  this  action  are  not  all 
happy  ones.  Of  course,  if  we  deluded  our- 
selves by  thinking  the  consequences  of 
such  a  sweeping  change  would  be  uni- 
formly satisfactory,  we  would  be  guilty  of 
utoplanism.  Nevertheles.s,  m  recent 
months,  complaints  about  the  postal 
service  have  risen  to  all-time  highs 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples,  picked  at 
random,  from  the  mail  on  my  desk  as 
these  remarks  were  being  prepared  One 
item  Is  a  brief  note  from  a  lady  m  Kansas 
City.  Kans  ,  complaining  that  it  took  5 
weeks  for  a  letter  to  arrive  from  her 
daughter  across  the  Missouri  River  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo 

Another  from  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  who  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  mall  subscription 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times  He  said 

The  present  service  would  have  been  objec- 
tionable even  before  the  First  World  War.  and 
at  lower  rates  rather  than  higher  rates  If  the 
Times  and  other  publishers  and  their  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  cannot  persuade  the 
Postal  Service  to  offer  at  least  as  good  service 
as  we  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  could 
not  they  find  some  other  organization  capa- 
ble o*  transporting  coaU  at  twenWeth-century 
speeds? 

Finally,  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  a 
member  of  my  own  staff  In  Casper,  Wyo., 
which  was  carried  under  frank,  took  from 
May  6 — the  date  of  its  postmark  In  Cas- 
per— until  June  18  to  arrive. 

There  are  better  examples  present — 
some  letters  transmitted  by  airmail  from 
Chicago  to  Cheyenne  In  1  or  2  days,  and 
from  Washington.  DC  ,  to  Seattle  in  2 
days.  Would  that  there  were  more  of 
these. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropnate  to  quote  Post- 
master General  Farley,  who  said: 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  as 
interested  In  superior  postal  service  as.  let 
us  say.  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  al- 
ways been,  and  If  they  were  Just  as  Insistent 
on  the  nuttntenance  of  excellence.  Oongress. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budg«t,  and  the  Depart- 
ment Itself  would  be  far  leas  Inclined  to  make 
the  principle  of  service  subservient  to  that  of 
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econocny.  Reesonable  economy  is.  of  coune, 
necessary  in  efficient  management,  but  It 
shoxild  always  take  second  place  to  the  re- 
quirements of  service 

It  Is  my  regret,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that 
the  administration,  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  has  moved  to 
undermine  the  judgment  of  Congress  re- 
garding equitable  treatment  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  mail  users  during  the  ad- 
justment period  while  the  Postal  Service 
moves  toward  self-sustaining  status  fi- 
nancially. It  matters  not  what  class  of 
mail  users  would  be  affected,  really.  The 
point  Is  that  Congress's  intention  to  per- 
mit a  cooperative  readjustment  In  the 
Interest  of  achieving  a  more  capable 
postal  service  has  been  disregarded.  In- 
deed, it  was  disregarded  even  prior  to  the 
official  beglr-  '  of  the  new  postal  sys- 
tem. 

It  may  be,  Mr  r>resident,  that  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  America  have,  over  the  nearly  200 
years  of  history  which  have  passed  smce 
the  Post  Office  was  instituted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  come  to  take  the  serv- 
ice for  granted.  If  so.  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  they  no  longer  do  so.  In- 
deed. It  was  the  widespread  unhappiness 
across  the  land  with  the  level  of  postal 
service  which  inspired  the  long  and  tough 
deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  post  office  operations 
under  a  Board  of  Governors  and  a  Post- 
master General  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  The  enactment  of  that 
law  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
Postal  Service.  It  is  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment,  as  some  are  will- 
ing to  do.  on  the  new  organization  and 
summarily  dismiss  it  as  a  failure  before 
it  starts. 

The  job  facing  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  a  big  one  Indeed,  and  I  remain 
hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that  the  person- 
nel, from  the  Governors  on  down  to  the 
junior  substitute  in  each  and  every  post 
office,  will  measure  up  to  that  job  and 
provide  the  American  people  with  the 
type  of  flrst-class  mail  service  they  de- 
serve and  operate  so  as  to  fulfill  the 
postal  policy  of  the  United  States  which 
was  set  forth  last  year  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act: 
{  101.  Postal  policy 

(a)  The  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental  serv- 
ice provided  to  the  people  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 
supported  by  the  people  The  Postal  Service 
shall  have  as  its  basic  function  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  postal  services  to  bind  the 
Nation  together  through  the  personal,  edu- 
cational. UtersLTy.  and  business  correspond- 
ence of  the  people  It  shall  provide  prompt. 
reliable,  and  efficient  services  to  p>atrons  in 
all  areas  and  shall  render  postal  services  to 
all  communities  The  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  Postal  Service  shall  not 
be  apportioned  to  Impair  the  over-all  value 
of  such  service  to  the  people 

(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  max- 
imum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
services  to  rural  areas,  communities,  and 
small  towns  where  post  offices  are  not  self- 
sustaining  No  small  post  office  shall  be  closed 
solely  for  operaUng  at  a  deficit.  It  being  the 
specific  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  effective 
postal  services  be  insured  to  residents  of  both 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

(c)  As  an  employer,  the  Postal  Sej-vJce 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation  for 


its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to  the 
rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  It  shall  place  particular  emphasis 
upon  opportunities  for  career  advancements 
of  all  officers  and  employees  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  worthwhile  and  satisfying  careers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

(dl  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

(e)  In  determining  all  policies  for  postal 
services,  the  Postal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  most  expeditious  collection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery  of  important  letter  mall. 

(f)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  consider- 
ation to  the  prompt  and  economical  delivery 
at  all  mail  and  shall  make  a  fair  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  mall  business  to  carriers 
providing  similar  modes  of  transportation 
services  to  the  Postal  Senlce  Modern  meth- 
ods of  transporting  mall  by  contalnerlzatlon 
and  programs  designed  to  achieve  overnight 
transportation  to  the  destination  of  Im- 
portant letter  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
shall  be  a  primary  goal  of  p)ost.al  operations. 

(g)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
faculties,  the  Postal  Service  shall  emphasize 
the  need  for  facilities  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  working  conditions 
for  its  officers  and  employees,  a  maximum 
degree  of  convenience  for  efficient  pKjstal 
services,  proper  access  to  existing  and  future 
air  and  surface  transportation  facilities,  and 
control  of  costs  to  the  Postal  Service. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  convened 
on  January  21  of  this  year.  Thus  far,  the 
Senate  has  met  on  92  days,  passed  over 
240  measures,  and,  through  yesterday, 
had  taken  116  rollcall  votes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  Sen- 
ate began  to  debate  the  question  of 
changing  Senate  Rule  XXII  and  the  de- 
bate extended  into  early  March  The  pro- 
posed change  would  have  lowered  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  of  those  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,  the  number 
necessar>'  to  invoke  cloture.  While  the 
Senate  did  not  approve  the  rules  change. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  tliis  matter  was  an  exercise  in 
futility.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  not 
only  new  Members  gave  deep  thought  to 
the  significance  of  cloture  vote  but  that 
some  of  our  Members  with  long  years  of 
Senate  service  reflected  seriously  on  a 
possible  change  in  attitude  toward,  if 
not  a  change  in,  the  rule  regarding  clo- 
ture Even  under  the  existing  rule,  the 
Senate's  business  can  be  expedited  if 
Members  would  try  to  differentiate  be- 
tween what  IS  the  procedural  vote  of 
cloture  and  the  vote  of  substance  on  the 
issue  itself.  It  can  be  entirely  consistent 
in  an>'  given  situation  to  vote  yea  on  the 
former  end  nay  on  the  latter. 

Diiring  this  session  the  Senate  also 
has  debated  at  length  H  R.  6531.  the  mili- 
tary selective  service-military  pay  bill. 
An  amendment  sponsored  by  various  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  cut  by  one-half  in 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Europe  by  the 
end  of  this  year  was.  along  with  related 
amendments,  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  several  weeks.  I  regret  the  Senate  did 


not  see  fit  to  caJl  for  a  reduction  of  oior 

troop  commitment  in  Europe.  Nonethe- 
less. I  have  no  regrets  that  the  proposal 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  for  an 
up-or-down  vote  and  it  will  be  brought 
again,  as  necessary,  in  the  future. 

Also,  during  debate  on  the  military  bill 
the  Senate  went  in  depth  into  such  mat- 
ters as  wnether  the  military  draft  should 
be  extended  and,  if  so,  for  how  long; 
the  merits  of  movmg  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  an  all  volunteer  armed  force: 
and  providing  increases  in  military  pay. 
An  amendment  providing  for  the  iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  drug  and 
alcohol  dependent  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces  was  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  76  to  0. 

Additionally,  debate  focused  on  vari- 
ous proposals  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  close.  A  substitute  amendment 
to  bring  this  about,  which  was  initially 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Schweikeri  and 
myself,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
June  22  by  a  vole  of  57  to  42  and  subse- 
quently given  the  Senate's  endorsement 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  38  The  amendment 
declares  it  to  l)e  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
Amencan  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  government  Con- 
ferees are  currently  meeting  to  resolve 
the  differences  in  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope — 
moreover,  my  expectation — that  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  took  in  regard  to  this 
reasonable  "end-the-war"  amendment 
will  be  sustained.  The  conference  report 
on  the  military  selective  serMce-mili- 
tary  pay  bill  will  receive  early  attention 
by  the  Senate  when  it  returns. 

The  Senate  has  achieved  significant 
progress  in  other  legislative  areas  as  well. 
The  Nation's  economic  problems  have 
not  been  solved  Nor  have  they  been  al- 
leviated in  any  substantial  degree  Con- 
gress, however,  has  passed  impwrtant 
measures  this  session  designed  to  put  the 
brakes  on  unemployment  and  put  the 
economy  in  a  higher  gear  Just  yester- 
day, the  Senate  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  which  will  serve  to  aid  In 
halting  splrallng  unemployment. 

Congress  approved  the  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  Piiblic 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  ijQ  mj'  opinion,  this  collection 
of  legislative  proposals  would  serve  to 
attack  a  broad  range  of  severe  economic 
problems  faced  by  the  Nation  today  Un- 
fortunately, yesterday  President  Nixon 
vetoed  this  bUl  because  it  reactivated  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 
Reactivation  of  that  act  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  increasing  employment  in 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  provide  com- 
munities with  basic  and  long-neglected 
facilities  It  would  create  a  number  of 
badly  needed  jobs  within  the  year  and 
return  idle  workers  to  the  mainstream  of 
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productivity  Shortly  after  the  Coo^rees 
returns  from  its  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
the  Senate  wUJ  proceed  to  consider  at- 
tempting to  override  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  lil -advised  and  economic  hardship 
veto 

This  session  Congress  has  also  ap- 
proved an  extension  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  has  extended  the 
authonty  it  has  given  the  President  to 
institute  wage  and  pnce  controls 

Congress  has  ^ilso  approved  legislation 
creating  a  rural  telephone  banJt.  con- 
tinuing funding  for  child  r.utnticai  pro- 
«ram-s,  extending  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
:juency  f>rever.t.on  and  Control  Act,  au- 
thon^ing  funds  for  our  maritime  fleet. 
^ranung  a  10-percent  increase  in  social 
^;ecunt>-  benefits  and  proposing  a  con- 
iUtutional  amendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  in  local  and  State  as  well 
as  national  elections  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  passed  bills  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Poundauon  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics atid  Sptu'p  Ad  mi  rust  rati  (XI  ixid  doubt- 
less these  measures  will  be  enacted  into 
law  soon 

Congress  acquiesced  in  the  President's 
reorRanization  plan  to  establish  in  the 
executive  branch  a  new  agency.  ACTION, 
to  admimster  various  volunteer  pro- 
grams Both  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees have  begun  consideration  of  the 
President  s  major  proposals  to  reorganize 
the  execuuve  branch. 

The  Senate  rias  passed  measures  deal- 
ing with  such,  matters  as  emergency 
school  aid  ar.d  Quality  integrated  educa- 
tion, drug  aoose  and  health  improve- 
ments It  has  a.s<_>  aijprrived  a  number  of 
measures  .-eiatiiig  t»i  tne  estah.ishment 
of  recreational  areas  aiui  national  paries 
and  forests  measures  designed  to  pre- 
serve for  present  and  future  Americans 
the  bounties  of  nature  bestowed  on  our 
land. 

With  respect  to  congressional  action  on 
appropriations  bills,  the  situation  has 
not  been  all  we  would  have  desired.  I 
should  emphasize,  however  U'lat  the  ap- 
propr.ations  commiitees  In  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  certainly  been  very 
acuveiy  at  work  in  examining  the  ap- 
propriauons  requests.  It  might  be  added 
that  periodically  the  executive  branch 
sends  forth  amendments  to  Its  Initial 
budget  requests  which  add  to  the  al- 
ready heavy  burden  imposed  on  the  ap- 
propriations committees.  Developments 
in  recent  years,  moreover,  have  led  to  a 
congressional  confrontation  this  session 
with  various  supplemental  appropriations 
bills  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year — one 
single  bill  involving  over  $7  bllhon.  in 
fact.  The  necessity  ctt  action  on  the  sxjp- 
plementals  has  resulted,  of  course  in  a 
delay  Ln  opportumty  for  the  appropria- 
tions committees  to  devote  their  full  time 
and  attention  to  the  regular  money  bills 
for  fiscal  year  19T2 

I  am  pleased,  may  I  say.  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
has  held  hearings  this  year  on  proposals 
to  change  from  a  fiscal  year  basis  to  a 
calendar  basis  the  appropriations  sched- 
ule of  the  P^ederal  Oovemment.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr  MACfnjsoN) 
has  been  In  the  forefront  in  advocating 


such  a  change,  and  I  am  a  seconder  of 
his  proposal  Hopefully,  action  will  be 
recommended  to  the  S«iate  by  the  com- 
mittee which  will  enable  the  time  cover- 
age of  appropriations  bills  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year 

Prior  to  adjournment  this  year,  a  num- 
ber of  other  legislative  matters,  of  course. 
await  the  disposition  of  the  Senate. 
These  include  campaign  reform,  mili- 
tary procurement  and  military  construc- 
tion bills,  consumer  legislation,  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  welfare  and  social  security  re- 
form Among  other  matters  for  consid- 
eration will  be  a  foreign  aid  bUl,  drug 
abuse  legislation,  the  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization, economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, higher  education,  a  program  de- 
signed for  cancer  conquest,  water  pol- 
lution control  programs,  and  veterans' 
legislation 

Mr  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  this 
has  been  a  busy  and  constructive  year 
for  the  Senate  thus  far  this  season 
To  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  is  deeply  Indebted  for 
their  assistance  in  making  it  possible 
to  move  the  Senate  s  legislative  program 
along  In  a  careful  but  timely  way.  To 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  <  Mr 
ScoTT'  I  also  wish  to  express  a  partic- 
ular word  of  thanks  at  this  time  His 
cooperative  manner  and  mundane  sense 
of  humor  have  contributed  in  high  fash- 
ion to  enablmg  the  Senate  to  move  along 
with  its  business 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  m  the  FUcord 
a  summary  of  nutjor  Senate  legislative 
activity  since  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  convened. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCMATX    LBCIBLATTVC    ACnTITT 020    OOMGlXBa. 

1st  SssaiON 
(By  Seiiate  Democrfttlc  Policy  Coaunltt«e) 

Symbols  PS — Pmaaed  Houm.  P  S— 
pkss«<l  3«nkte 

^ailowlDg  la  a  brief  •ximzsary  of  major 
SeD*t«  actiTtty 

Burley  tot3«cco — Ext«nd«d  tbe  tUn*  for 
proclajQAtlon  of  marketing  quotas  for  burley 
tobacco  for  tbe  3  marketlog  7«an  begltming 
October  1,  1971    Public  Law  9%-\ 

Burley  tobacco — Poundage  quotas — Pro- 
Tided  (tor  poundage  quotas,  without  acreage 
allotaventB.  for  burley  tobacco:  provided  for 
%  referendum  of  burley  tobacco  growen  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppoae  the 
aatabllsAment  of  farm  marketing  quotas  on 
a  poundage  basis  for  the  next  3  crop  yean. 
increased  to  IS.iMO  pounds  the  atnount  of 
quotas  a  farmer  may  lease;  prorlded  that 
farm  quotas  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  S 
percent  In  any  year:  prevented  allotments 
of  'i  acre  or  lese  from  being  cut  okore  than 
2^  percent  in  the  years  1073  and  1973  PubUc 
Law  93-10 

Child  nutrition  programa— Authorized  the 
u«»  of  SSS  mlllloa  In  section  S3  funds  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  A<et  in  Oscal  year  1971 
and  tl(X)  million  In  section  33  funds  to  carry 
out  the  provlstoQs  of  that  act  regarding  free 
and  reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children 
in  flscaJ  year  1S73.  extended  the  authorlaa- 
Uon  for  the  school  breakfast  program  for 
Bscal  years  1973  and  1973  and  authortaed 
therefor  t36  mUlloo  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
the  authorlxatlon  for  the  sfteclal  food  aaaut- 
aoce  program  for  chUdren  for  flscal  years 
1973  and  1973  and  autborlxed  therefor  M3 
mUltoQ  for  each   Oscal   year,   authonaed  the 


use  of  up  to  S30  million  of  section  32  fimds 
for  the  supplemental  food  program  In  fiscal 
year  1973:  and  contained  other  provisions 
HJl  5367.  Public  Law  93-33 

Citrus  exports — Called  on  the  President  to 
promptly  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  the  discriminatory  import  prefer- 
ences maintained  by  the  Europ>ean  Economic 
Community  (KEC)  with  respect  to  citrus 
fruits  and.  should  such  efforts  not  succeed, 
to  exercise  within  60  day^  his  authority  to 
Increase  United  States  Import  duties  or  Im- 
pose other  Import  restrictions  »«rMnst  prod- 
ucts entering  the  United  States  market  from 
the  BBC  S   Res  89.  Senate  adopted  4   1/71. 

ConKiUdated  Faryners  Home  <4dmlni<tra- 
tion  Act  of  1971  Amendments. — Amends  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1971  to  Increase  the  maximum  loan 
and  grant  under  section  306  (for  water  or 
waste  disposal  faculties  and  other  specified 
purposes)  to  tlO  million  (from  M  nUlllon): 
to  extend  the  planning  grant  authority  to  all 
waste  disposal  systenui  (now  limited  to 
•sewer"  systems):  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  Insure  loans  to  October  1. 
197S  (from  October  1.  1971):  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Agricultural 
Oedlt  Insurance  Pund  and  held  by  him  at 
any  one  time  for  sale  as  Insured  loans  to 
»500  mUUon  (from  tlOO  million);  to  transfer 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of.  and  authoriza- 
tion applicable  to.  the  direct  loan  account  to 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Pund  (to 
permit  loans  made  from  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count to  be  sold  as  Insured  loans,  and  abolish 
the  direct  loan  account,  to  authorize  in- 
surance of  loans  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jonea  Farm  Tenant  Act:  to  Increase  the 
celling  on  operating  loans  to  $S0.0O0  (from 
•35.(XX)):  and  to  authorize  In8uranc«  of  op- 
erating loans  (of  the  type  now  authorized 
to  be  made  as  direct  loans)  8  1806  PS 
5/11/71 

Cotton  ginners  reports — Amends  the  cen- 
sus law  to  provide  that  reports  by  cotton 
glnners  as  to  the  county  In  which  each  bale 
ginned  Is  grown  shall  be  made  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ginning  season,  but  not  later 
than  the  March  canvass:  rather  than  at  the 
March   canvass    8    933    P/S   6/11/71 

Countf  committees — Amends  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
to  penrUt  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consolidate  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
for  county  committee  purposes,  oontalns 
other   provisions    S     1670     PS  6  31   71 

Smtnent  doTnatn  pool  allotynents  — Repeals 
the  existing  requirement  that  acreage  allot- 
ments established  from  the  eminent  donvaln 
pool  be  comparable  with  allotments  deter- 
mined for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  "  8. 
1546   P  86  71    71 

Feed  grain  ba»es  or  domestic  \chett  allot- 
ments lor  certain  sugar  producers,  ioheat 
Kittory  prejerr^ation — Authorizes  (1)  the 
establishment  of  feed  grain  bases,  or  wheat 
domestic  allotments,  for  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers who  have  no  processing  plant  avaU- 
able.  because  their  former  processing  plant 
ceased  operation  on  or  after  January  1.  1970. 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  per- 
mit acreage  planted  to  barley  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 30.  1970  to  be  considered  as  devoted  to 
feed  grains  or  wheat  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  acreage  history.  S  795  P/8 
3   35  71 

Marketing  quota  reviac  committee  mem- 
bers—  Permits  farm  marketing  quota  review 
oonomlttee  members  to  be  appointed  from 
any  oounty  In  the  State  Instead  of  from  only 
bhe  county  in  which  the  farm  subject  to 
tJie  quota  tieing  reviewed  is  looaied  or  nearby 
oounUes   3    1131    P   S5    1171 

Rural  telephone  bank — Provided  a  source 
of  supplementary  financing  to  meet  the 
growing  capital  need  of  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems through  establishment  of  a  rural  tale- 
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phone  bonk  to  furnish  assured  and  vtoble 
sources  of  supplementary  flnancLng.  which 
bank  shall  originally  be  a  wholly  owned  gov- 
omment  oorporailon  unai  61  percent  of  the 
Class  A  stock  has  t>een  reured  and  then  to 
be  a  mixed-ownership  government  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  annual  government  audit 
but  not  budgetary  review  PubUc  Law  93-12 
Wine  promotton  activities — Amends  sec- 
aon  402  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed, to  remove  the  restriction  on  foreign  mar- 
ket protnoUon  activities  for  domestic  wine 
H.R.  1161    Public  I^aw  92-43. 

\i»P»OP»tATION8 

1971 

Continuing  appr  oprloflotM— Continued, 
through  June  30,  1971.  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon  and  related 
agencies,  appropriating  »2.4O4.134,605  In  new 
budget  auihoruy  far  flsoai  year  1971  and 
1160  million  In  flscal  year  1972  advance  fund- 
ing for  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority  P-abilc  Law  93-7 

Second  supplemental  1971 — Appropriated 
17.038,195,973  In  supplemental  funds  for 
flscal  year  1971   Public  Law  92   18 

Supplemental — iabor — Appropriated  »60,- 
675.000  for  unemployment  oomp»ena€ttlon  for 
Federal  employees  axid  ex-servicemen  PubUc 
Law  92-4 

U-gent  supplemental — Appropriated  tl- 
037  872  (XXI  for  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propnaUons  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  De- 
fease Department  iclalms,  defense),  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstrataon  (compensation  and 
pensions,  and  readjustment  benefltis  ■  the 
lAbor  Depwjtment  iWage  and  lAbor  Stand- 
ards AdmlnlBtraUcnn  salaries  and  expenses  t  , 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare.  Envlronmenl  Health  Ser^-lce  and  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission the  Small  Bualnefis  Admlnlstratlao 
(Disaster  loan  fundi,  funds  appropriated  to 
the  President  (Disaster  relief).  Public  Law 
93-11. 

Office  of  Education  and  related  agencies — 
Appropriated  »6  615.918,000  for  the  OfHc*  of 
Education  and  related  agencies  H  R  7106  In 
conference 

1972 

Continuing  appropriations — Made  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  several  departments. 
agencies,  oorporatlons.  and  other  organiza- 
tional units  of  the  Oovernment  to  avoid 
Interruption  of  continuing  government  func- 
tions until  the  enactment  Into  law  of  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  flscal 
year  1972  or  until  the  expiration  of  this  Joint 
resolution  on  August  6  1971  whichever  oc- 
curs first    H  J    Res    743    Public  Law  93-38 

Legislative  branch — Appropriated  a530,- 
309,749  for  the  Legislative  Branch  HR  8825 
P/H  6/4/71.  PS  amended  6/31/71.  House 
agreed  to  conference  report  6/30/71 

OfUce  of  Education  and  related  agencies — 
Approprtated  »5  1 46.3 1 1  ()00  for  the  Office  of 
Education  and  related  agencies.  H.R.  7016 
Public  Law  92  48 

Treasury,  Postal  Sert^ice.  arid  gene'al  CJod- 
ernrrvmf— Appropriates  M. 752. 789 ,690  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  V B  P(^tal  Service. 
the  Executive  GtBce  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  HR  9371  P  H 
6/38/71   P/S  amended  6   39/71    In  ocmference 

Urgent  Ag^culture  apprcrpnations — Appro- 
priated 117  million  to  the  ciepartment  of  .Ag- 
riculture for  the  summer  pn>Kam  of  the 
non-school  feeding  programs  for  children. 
HJ.  Res.  744  Public  Law  y2  3S 
OONOBZSS 

Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate — Expands  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  enable  It  to  acquire  any 
work  of  art.  historical  ob)ect.  document  or 
material  relating  to  historical  matters,  or 
exhibit  for  placement  or  exhibition  In  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  (Capitol,  the  Senate  Ofnce 


Buildings,  or  In  rooms,  spaces  or  corridors 
thereof    8    Res    95    Senate   adopted   4   1   71 

Female  appointees — Pemlts  the  appolnt- 
men-t  for  the  Senate  of  pages,  elevator  oper- 
ators, post  ofllce  employees,  or  Capitol  police- 
men without  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex    S     Res     12    Senate    adopted    5   13 '71. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Eni-nonment — 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  22-mem- 
ber  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment  to 
consist  of  1 1  Members  each  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  S.J.  Res   17   PS  3. 16/71.  H.J.  Res. 

3  H  Cal 

CklMI  -  J  tTDIClABT 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1971 — Extended  the 
Act  for  1  year,  until  June  30.  1972  and  au- 
thorized 175  million  for  flscoJ  year  1973  for 
programs  and  projects  under  the  Act;  author- 
ized an  increase  from  80  to  75  percent  In  tht 
Federal  share  of  funding  for  Juvenile  re- 
habilitation projects  to  make  such  funding 
consistent  with  funding  In  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968: 
authorized  grants  to  assist  Juvenile  rehabili- 
tation projects  sponsored  by  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate agencies  esid  established  an  Interde- 
partmental (Council  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  pwograms  8  1732  Pub- 
lic Law  92-31 

Limited  copyright  in  sound  recordings — 
Provides  for  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right In  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  against  unauthorized  duplication 
and  piracy  of  sound  recording    S    646.  PS 

4  29   71 

Patent  Office — Provides  for  several  miscel- 
laneous amendments  of  title  35,  United 
States  Oode,  and  for  an  adjustment  of  the 
organization  of  the  Patent  Office  w.thln  the 
Department  of  CJonunerce  S  1354.  P/S 
4/22/71, 

Patents  and  trademarks 

Affords  patent  and  trademark  applicants 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  claim  for  a  filing 
date  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  the  ap- 
plication was  received  by  the  Patent  Office 
S.  646   Public  Law  92-34 

Authorizes  the  United  States  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  to  such  organizations 
as  the  United  Interaatlonal  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Intellectual  Property  and  the 
Committee  for  Internationa!  C^xipteratlon  In 
Information  Retrieval  Among  Patent  OfBces 
In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  studies  and 
other  projects  In  connection  with  Interna- 
tional patent  and  trademark  matters.  8.  1353. 
PS  4/23/71. 

United  States  District  Court — Authorizes 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia  to  hold 
court  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  8,  230. 
P/S  4/21/71 

DETTNSE 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles — Authorizes  disposal  from  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles  of  various 
materials,  as  follows : 

Xbacc— 35  million  pounds.  S.  776.  P/S 
6, '21/71. 

Amosite  asbestos — 32.839  short  tons,  8.  763 
P/S  6/21/71, 

Antimony — 6.000  short  tons.  8.  766.  P/S 
6,'31/71. 

Celesflfe— 12.370  short  dry  tons.  S.  772. 
P  S  6   21,  71. 

Chromite.  chemical  grade — 324.500  short 
dry  tons  S.  766.  P 'S  6-21/71, 

Chromium  metal — 4.238  short  tons.  8.  762. 
P/S  6/31/71, 

Cotumbium — 5.010,716  pounds.  S.  770.  P/S 
6/21/71. 

Diarnond  tools — 64,178  pieces    8    761.  P/S 

6   21    71 

Industrial  diamond  crus^iin^  borf — 18,- 
912.000   carats    S    751     PS   6   21/71. 

Iruiustnal  diamond  stones — 4.961.000 
carats   S   769   PS  6   21/71. 

Iridium — 366  troy  ounces  S.  767  P/8  6/31/ 
71. 


Kyanite-mulHte — 4.820  short  dry  tons.  8. 

778  P'S  6  21/71. 

Magnesium — 78,000  short  tons.  S  776,  P/8 
6  21  '71. 

Manganese,  battery  grade — 4,805  short  dry 
tons  S  760  P  S6  21   71 

Manganese,  metallwgical  jrrode— -4,434.840 
short  dry  tons,  S   759   P  S6   21    71, 

Mtco^6,026987  pounds  S  758  P/8  6/21/ 
71. 

Quartz    crystals — 330,000    pounds     8,    766. 

Rare  earth  materials — 8.233  short  drv  tons. 
S.  767.  P/S  6/21    71 

Selenium — 475,000  pounds.  S.  771.  P/6  6/ 
21/71. 

Shellac — 2.9  million  pounds.  8.  765.  P/S 
6/21   71. 

Silicon  carbide — 166.463  short  tone.  8,  764. 
P  86  31/71, 

SisoJ — 100  million  pounds,  8.  777.  P/B  8/ 
21/71, 

Thorium— 210  short  tons,  S,  753.  P/8  8/31/ 
71. 

Vanadium — 1.200  short  tons.  S.  774.  P/8 
6,'21/71. 

Vegetable  tannin  extracts — 46.263  long 
tons,  8.  752   P'S6'21   71. 

Zinc — 616.200  short  tons   S.  776,  P/8  6/31/ 

71. 

Military  Selective  Smice — Military  pay — 
Extends  the  military  draft  for  2  years  until 
July  1.  1973;  increases  military  pay,  author- 
izes military  active  duty  strengths  for  flscal 
year  1972;  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  all  US,  military 
operations  In  Indochina  and  to  provide  for 
the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U,S  military  forces  9  months  after  enact- 
ment subject  to  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Oovernment 
of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
Oovemment:  contains  other  provisions  H.R. 
6531.  P/H  4/1/71.  P/S  amended  6 '24/71.  In 
conference. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLtJMBlA 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
£iteTvsion — Extended  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  6  months 
(from  September  22,  1971  to  March  22,  1872). 
PubUc  Law  92-25. 

District  of  Columbia  police  commenda- 
tion— Commends  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel  for  their  eflclent  ac- 
tion during  demonstrations  m  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  May  S  Res  119  Senate  adopted 
5   10/71. 

Memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune — Ex- 
tends for  2  additional  years  the  existing  au- 
thority for  the  erection  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  a  prominent  Negro  educator.  SJ. 
Res.   Ill,  PS  6    18   71    H.   Cal 

ECONOMT-FtNANCX 

Adjustment  of  outstanding  currency — 
Permits  the  wTlteoff  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes,  national  bank  notes,  and  sliver  cer- 
tificates Issued  after  June  30,  1929  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  they 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are  held  in 
collections  and  will  never  be  presented  for 
redemption    8    670,   PS  2   18  71 

Assistance  for  US.  citizens  returned  from 
abroad — Continuation — Extended  for  2  years 
(to  June  30,  1973)  the  authorization  for  the 
provisions  of  temporary  assistance  to  US 
citizens  returned  from  foreign  countries 
under  certain  circumstances  HR  8313  Pub- 
lic Law  92- 

Duty  suspension  on  certain  metal  scrap — 
Continued  for  2  years  (until  July  1,  1973) 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
metal  waste  scrap  provided  by  Item  911  12 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules,  HR  7767,  Public 
I*w  92-      . 

Export    Administration     Act — Provides     a 
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tamporary  ext«naloQ  of  tb«  Export  AdnUn- 
l»tr»Uon  Act  to  October  31.  1971  8  J.  Ra« 
118.  Public  Law  03- 

Krport- Import  Bank  Act  Amendment*  of 
1971 — Bxcludee  the  receipts  and  dUburse- 
mecta  of  the  Export -Import  Baok  of  the 
United  Statea  In  the  discharge  of  Ita  func- 
tion* from  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
n.8.  Oovernment  and  exempts  the  Bank's  op- 
erations from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations 
Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  VB  Oovern- 
ment: requires.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  as  aoMnded,  that  the  President 
transmit  annually  to  the  Congrees  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Bank:  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  annually  to  Congress  the 
amount  of  net  lending  of  the  Bank  which 
would  be  included  in  the  VS.  Oovernment 
budget  If  the  Bank's  activities  were  not  ex- 
cluded as  a  result  of  this  legislation:  in- 
creases from  (3  5  billion  to  (10  billion  the 
amount  of  outstanding  guarantees  and  in- 
surance the  Bank  may  charge  on  a  fractional 
reserve  basis  against  its  overall  limitation, 
increases  the  overall  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance 
the  Bank  may  have  outstanding  at  aoy  one 
time  from  113  5  billion  to  t30  billion:  exiehds 
the  life  of  the  Bank  for  3  years  ( from  June 
30.  1973,  to  June  30.  1970) :  and  contains 
other  provisions  8.  Ml.  P/8  4/6  71.  HJ*.  8181 
H  Cal 

Interest  equalitation  tax — Extension  — 
EExtended  the  interest  equalization  tax  for 
a  years  from  March  31.  1971  to  March  31. 
1973:  provide  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President  to  extend  the  tax  to  debt  obliga- 
tions with  maturities  of  less  than  1  year: 
restricted  the  tax-free  rollover  privilege  of 
•zlstlng  mutual  funds  to  investments  In 
the  funds  prior  to  March  34.  1971:  and  made 
other  changes.  Public  Law  92-9 

Interest  rates  and  cost-of-living  stabili- 
zation—  Temporary  extension  — Provided  a 
temporary  extension  untu  June  1.  1971  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Interest 
rates  and  cost-of-living  stabilization  Public 
Law  93-8 

Lost  or  stolen  securities — Authorised  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tre«wury  to  replace  for  their 
owners  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  their  maturity  Public 
Law  93-19 

Public  debt  and  interest  rate  limitations 

Increased  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
from  »380  billion  to  $400  bUllon  and  pro- 
vided for  a  temporary  increase  (until  July  1 
1973)  from  115  bUllon  to  $30  billion;  pro- 
vided that  long-term  US  obligations,  in  an 
aggiegate  amount  not  exceeding  $10  billion 
may  be  issued  without  regard  to  the  sUtu- 
tory  4I4  percent  limitation  on  the  Interest 
rate  on  long-term  bonds:  and  provided  that 
US  obligations  Issued  after  March  3.  1971 
having  a  market  value  below  face  value  can- 
not be  redeemed  at  face  or  par  value  In  pay- 
ment of  any  US.  tax    Public  Law  93--8 

Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  and 
Ajtpalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ex- 
tevMionj— Reactivated  and  revised  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  and  authorised  $2 
bUllon  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970  for  grants  for  sute  and  local 
public  works:  extended  for  3  years  untu 
June  30.  1973  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  and  authorised  therefor 
$550  million  for  each  of  flscal  years  1973  and 
1973:  authorised  the  contlnuaUoo  of  the 
general  program  portions  of  the  Appalachian 
program  for  an  additional  4  years  with  bi- 
ennial authorlaatlons  of  $382  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1973  and  $304  million 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  added  a  4- 
year.  $40  million  Appalachian  airport  safety 
Improvements  program:  and  made  other 
changes.  8.  575  President  Nixon  vetoed 
8,2»/7l. 


Purchase  0/  V  S  obligations  by  federal 
Reserve  S«nk»— Extends  for  a  a-year  period, 
from  June  30.  1971  to  June  30.  1973  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  US  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury    S    1700    Public  Law  93- 

Renegotiation  Amendments  of  1971 — 
Amended  the  RenegotlaUon  Act  of  1B61  to 
extend  the  Art  for  3  years  until  June  30. 
1973.  to  modify  the  interest  rates  on  ex- 
cessive profits  determinations  and  on  re- 
funds where  excessive  profits  determinations 
are  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  provide 
the  Court  of  Claims  with  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  renegotiation  cases:  and  contained 
other     provisions      HR      8311      Public     Law 

ga- 
sman Business  Amendments  Act  of  1971— 
Expands  exUtlng  Small  Bualnevs  Act  (SBA) 
programs  which  encourage  participation  In 
the  financing  of  small  business  by  private 
capital:  establishes  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  reduce  interest  costs  to  small  business, 
amends  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
to  recognize  the  development  of  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies and  to  clarify  SBA's  guarantee  au- 
thority with  respect  to  debentures  issued  to 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies: 
amends  the  SBA  to  establish  four  new  pro- 
grams to  assist  businesses  which  affect  or 
are  affected  by  envlrona>ental  regulations 
and  pollution,  and  provides  reimbursement, 
on  a  limited  basis,  for  certain  out  of  pocket 
costs  presently  being  met  by  volunteer 
group*  3   1905   P  S2I    71 

Small  Business  Act  amendment — Amended 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  Increase  by  $900 
mlUlon  (from  $2  3  bUllon  to  $3  1  billion)  the 
amount  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  outstand- 
ing in  any  one  time  from  the  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  thus  p>ermlttlng  a  continua- 
tion of  five  SBA  pro^rrams  through  flscal 
year   1973    Public  Law  92-18 

Social  security  arnendments — Increased 
social  security  benefits  by  10  percent  aoross- 
the-board  retroactive  to  January  1.  1971: 
Increased  by  5  percent  special  payments  to 
certain  persons  age  72  and  over:  and  pro- 
vided for  an  Increase  In  the  taxable  wage 
base  from  $7  800  to  $9  000  effective  Janusry 
1972  and  a  5  15  percent  Increase  In  the  tax 
rates  In  1976  and  thereafter  Public  Law  92- 
5 

Transfer  of  trust  funds  to  the  Philip- 
pines —Provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Oovernment  of  monev  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  holds  In  a  special  trust  ac- 
count to  make  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  outstanding  matured  bonds  of  the 
Philippines  and  Its  political  subdivisions  Is- 
sued before  1934   8    1330   P  3  3  25  71 

Wage  and  price  controls  and  ceilings  on 
deposit  interest  rates — extension  of  author- 
ity— Extended  until  June  1.  1973.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  bank  reeulatory  agen- 
cies to  establish  flexible  ceilings  on  the  rate 
of  Interest  payable  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits by  commercial  banks,  mutual  sav- 
intts  banks,  sind  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions; extended  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
President's  authority  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  voluntary  credit  controls:  and  extended 
for  1  year,  until  May  1.  1973.  the  President's 
authority  to  establish  mandatory  price  and 
wage  controls  Public  Law  93-15 

XDtrCATION 

Emergency  School  Aid  ond  Quality  Inte- 
grated Education  Act  of  1971 — Authorises 
$1  5  billion  between  the  date  of  enactment 
and  July  1.  1973  for  a  project  grant  program 
atten^ttng  to  deal  with  problems  arising 
out  of  minority  irroup  Isolation  In  public 
schools  8   1567  P/S  4  36  71 

CKMnxL  oovnNicnvT 
American    Revolution    Bicentennial   Com- 
mission— Authorlaes  $670,000  for  the  Amer- 
ican   Revolution    Bicentennial    Commission 
for  flscal  year  1971   S   1538  Public  Law  92- 


<4Mt«tont  Secretarif  of  the  /nferfor— 1__^ 
llahed  within  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
poaiuon  of  an  addiuonal  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   Public  Law  93-32. 

CivU  Service  retirement—PfSTmlta  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  of  Congrees  eligible  for  an 
Immediate  retirement  annuity  after  a  coet- 
of-llvlng  increase  is  effective,  but  before  the 
next  cost-of- living  increase  effective  date,  to 
retire  and  receive  an  annuity  not  leas  than 
It  would  have  been  had  he  been  eUgible  and 
retired  before  the  effective  date:  provides 
that  the  Burvlv(jr  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Member  who  dies  after  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  date  would  not  be  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  commenced  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  S  1681.  P/8  6/X4/71  P/H 
amended  5/17/71. 

CommUsion  on  Government  Procure- 
ment —  Provides  the  Commission  on  Oovern- 
ment Procurement  with  additional  time  to 
complete  Its  assigned  mission  by  extending 
its  final  reporting  date  untU  December  31 
1972     HR     4848     PS    6'34   71 

Compre^enjlDf  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  Amendment —Ametidtd 
the  Act  to  provide  an  increase  from  $1  mU- 
llon  to  $4  million  In  the  authorlzaUon  for 
the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse   Public  Law  92-13 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  — 
Changes  the  term  of  office  of  Commission 
members  from  3  years  to  a  term  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  and  reduces  the  present 
full-time  membership  of  3  members  to  1  full- 
time  member  and  3  part-time  members  8 
1206    P  8  6   23   71 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. — Proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  SJ  Res 
7  PS  3  10  71  P  H  3  23  71  Received 
aSA3  23/71 


by 


National  Science  Fourulation  autftorUa- 
tion— Authorizes  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  $703,516,315  for  flscal  year  1972 
and  $900  million  for  flscal  year  1973  a"d  In 
foreign  currencies.  $3  million  for  flacal  year 
1972  and  $7  million  for  flscal  year  1973  HR 
7960    P  H  6  7  71    P/S  amended  6/29/71 

Railroad  retirement  annuities — Amends 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  10  percent  increase  In  raJI- 
r(jad  retirement  benefits  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  to  terminate,  along  with  the 
present  15  percent  Increase,  on  June  30.  1973, 
and  to  extend  for  6  months,  until  December 
31.  1971.  the  date  by  which  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement  Is  to  submit  lu  re- 
port to  Congress  and  the  President  H  R. 
6444   Public  Law  93- 

Reorganleation  Plan  No  1  of  1971  — Estab- 
lished In  the  executive  branch  a  new  agency, 
ACmON.  to  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  following  volunteer  programs  Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America.  AuxUlary  and  Special 
Volunteer  Program  now  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  National  Student 
Volunteer  Program.  Poster  Orandparents. 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program.  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  and  Active  Corps 
of  Executives  Additional  contemplated  trans- 
fers to  ACTION  after  Its  establishment  are 
the  Peace  Corps  program  the  functions  car- 
ried out  bv  the  OfBce  of  Voluntary  Action, 
and  Uie  Teacher  Corps  S  Res  108  (disap- 
proval resolution)  Senate  rejected  6  3 '71. 
H  Res  411  rdlsaporoval  resolution)  House 
rejected  5  25 -71  Plan  became  effective  6  4/ 
71 

Texas  land  addition — Oave  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  consider  the  land,  acquired  by 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  Solution  of 
the  Problem  of  the  Chamlzal.  to  be  a  geo- 
graphical part  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  that 
that  State  shall  have  civil  and  criminal  lurls- 
dlctlon  over  the  land.  HR.  1739.  Public 
Law  93-     . 
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rrust    Terrttorv   of   the   Pacific   Islands — 

Authorized  an  ex  gratia  contribution  of  $6 
mlUlon  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 
damages  arising  out  of  hostilities  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  noncombat  claims  occurring  prior  to 
July  1.  19S1.  established  a  Mlcroneslan 
Claims  CommlssUjn  u>  determine  the  validity 
of  such  claims,  and  authorized  $20  million 
for  claims  payments.  HJ  Res  617.  Public 
Law  93-     . 

Vfr^n  Islands — Arnerxdrnent  of  Revised 
Organic  Act — Amended  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  IsliLnds  to  give  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  discretionary  authority  lu  appoint  more 
than  one  assistant  U  S  attorney  for  the 
Virgin  Islands    Public  Law  aa-a4 

HXAl-TH 

Health  professions  student  loan.1  and 
scholarships — Extension — Amended  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Servloe  Act  to  extend  for  1  year, 
until  June  30.  1972.  the  loan  and  scholarship 
provisions  for  students  of  the  health  profes- 
sions HR   7736   Public  Law  93- 

Puhhc  Health  Service  hospitals  and  out- 
patient clintcj — Required  that  Public  Health 
Service  hospltalR  and  cllnl(»  remain  open  and 
continue  to  perform  their  multiple  resfxin- 
slblUtles  through  flscal  year  1972  during 
which  time  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  Congress  should  ex- 
plore how  these  facilities  can  best  l)e  used 
in  the  future  to  offer  comprehensive  health 
care  to  Federal  beneficiaries  to  meet  the  needs 
for  health  services  of  the  Nation  at  large,  and 
particularly  of  medically  underserved  areas 
8.  Con.  Res   6   Senate  adopted  6  29  71 

INDIANS 

Blackfeet  and  Gros  V^ntr*  trtb«»,  Mon- 
tana— Authorizes  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blaclcfeet  Reservation,  Montana 
and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  <  f  the  Port  Belk- 
nap Reservation.  Montana  S  671  P/8 
3/11/71. 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska — Authorizes  division  and  disp<)S!- 
tlon  of  Judgment  funds  awarded  to  ihe  Iowa 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Public  Law  92-29 

Pembina  band  of  Chippewa  Indians — Au- 
thorises distribution  of  Judgmem  funds 
awarded  to  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa 
LQdlans.  H.R.  8073.  P,  H  5/3  71.  P/S  6/8/71 
amended. 

St»»efon  and  Wahpeton  Tubes  of  Sioux 
Indians — Authorizes  distribution  to  the  Sls- 
seton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indlarw 
of  their  portion  of  Judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  S  1462 
P/S  6/8/71. 

Shoshone -Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho:  Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  Wyoming .  Bannock  Tribe  and 
the  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe — Authorizes 
disposition  and  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  of  Port  HaJl.  Idaho;  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion. Wyoming,  and  the  Bannock  Tribe  and 
the  Shoshone  Nation  and  Tribe  of  Indians 
S.  101.  P/S  6/8/71 

Snohomish  Tnbe,  Upper  Skagit  Tribe,  and 
Snoqualrnie  and  Skykomish  Tr(be.«  -Author- 
ized dlstr.butlon  of  Judgment  funds  awaxdixl 
to  the  Snohomish  Tribe  the  Upper  Skagit 
Tribe,  and  the  Snoqualmle  and  Sltykomlsh 
Tribes.  Public  Law  93-30. 

ornxNATionai. 
Passport      fees — Authorized      the     United 
SUtes  Fy>8tal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $3 
for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  p>ass- 
port   Public  lAW  93-14. 

Treaties 
Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treatf  fot 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  m  Latin 
America — Designed  for  signature  of  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  the  protocol 
oommlts   the   United   States,   subject    to   Its 


clarifying  Interpretations,  to  respect  the  alms 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  not  to  con- 
tribute In  any  way  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  the  Latin  American 
States  for  which  the  treaty  Is  In  force  Ex.H. 
.91-3)     Resolution  of  ratification   agreed  to 

4  19 '71 

Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914 — 7"ermina- 
tion — Ex  L  (91-at  Reeolutlon  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3/17/71. 

£itrodtttcm  Treaty  With  Spain — Covers  33 
extraditable  offenses,  including  aircraft  hi- 
jacking and  offenses  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  Ex  N  (91-3)  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  3 '17/71. 

Treaty  With  Mexico  Providing  for  the  Re- 
covery and  Return  of  Stolen  Archaeological, 
Historical  and  Cultural  Properties — Ex.K. 
'91-21  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
2   11/71. 

LABOR 

Blind  and  other  severely  handicapped — 
Sale  of  products  and  services — Amended  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  special  pri- 
ority In  the  selling  of  certain  products  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  now  reserved  for 
the  blind  to  the  other  severely  handicapped 
assuring,  however,  that  the  blind  will  have 
first  preference,  and  to  expand  the  category 
of  contracts  under  which  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  would  have  priority  to 
Include  services  as  well  as  products  reserv- 
ing to  the  blind  first  preference  for  5  years 
after  enactment:  authorized  $200,000  for  each 
of  flscal  years  1972.  1973,  and  1974.  Public 
Law  92-28 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  2971 — Pro- 
vided for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons  and  author- 
ized therefor  $750  million  for  flscal  year 
1972  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
funds  shall  cease  to  be  obligated  when  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment  recedes  be- 
low 46  percent,  established  a  Special  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Program  to  be  used  for 
public  service  Jobs  In  local  areas  where  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  6  percent  or  more  and 
authorized  therefor  $250  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  and  contained 
other  provisions  S  31  Conference  report 
filed  m  House  June  29,  1971 

Railway  labor-management  dispute — De- 
signed to  end  a  nationwide  railroad  strike 
by  extending  untu  October  1,  1971  the  period 
for  negotiations  with  respect  to  an  existing 
railway  labor-management  dispute  and  by 
providing  retroactive  wage  Increases  for  em- 
ployees concerned  In  the  dispute.  Public  Law 
92-17. 

MIMORIALS   AND   TBIBTTrS 

Harry  S  Truman — Salutes  President  Harry 

5  Truman  for  his  extraordinary  record  of  na- 
tional service,  and  extends  to  him  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Senate  for  a  happy  eighty- 
seventh  birthday  S  Res  118  Senate  adopted 
May  6.  1971  H  Res.  422.  House  adopted  May 
5.  1971 

PBOCLAMATIONS 

Human  Development  Month  and  Voluntary 
Overseas  Aid  Week — Authorized  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  9.  1971,  as  Vol- 
untary Overseas  Aid  Week"  and  the  month  of 
May,  1971  as  ■'Human  Development  Month" 
in  recognition  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
,American  voluntary  foreign  aid  programs  and 
the  International  Walk  for  Development  S 
Con  Res  22  Senate  adopted  April  29  1971. 
House  adopted  May  5.  1971 

Medical  Library  Association  Day — Author- 
ized the  President  to  issue  a  prcxilamatlon 
designating  June  1.  1971  as  Medical  Library 
Association  Day   Public  Law  92-23 

National    Moon    Walk    Day— Request*     the 
President    to    designate    July    30,     1971      as 
National    Moon    Walk    Day"   8.J    Res     101 
P  S6  21   71 

National  Peace  Corps  Week — Authorized 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  May  30.  1971 
and  ending  June  5.  1971  as  "National  Peace 


Corps  Week  and  to  Invite  the  Nation's 
Oovernors  and  mayors  to  Issue  slmllsir  proc- 
lamations   Public  Law  93-20 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Week — 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
.ast  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "National 
Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week"  and  calls  up- 
on the  Postal  Service  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  recognition  to  those  car- 
riers Public  Law  92-26 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War  Missing  in  Action — Authorized  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  21.  1971  as  "National  Week  of  Concern 
for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  in  Actton." 
Public  Law  92-6 

Volunteers  of  America  Week — Authorized 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March  1971  as  "Volunteers  of  America 
Week  ■•  Public  Law  92-3 

Youth  Appreciation  Week — Provided  for 
the  observance  of  "Youth  Appreciation  Week" 
beginning  the  second  Monday  in  November, 
1971     HJ    Res    556    Public  Law  93- 

RESOrHCX    BflUJCP 

Arches  National  Park,  Utah — Provides  for 
;he  establishment  m  Utah  of  the  Arches  Na- 
tional  Park  to  consist  of  some  73.154  acres. 

5  30  P/S6  21-71 

Buffalo  National  River — Establishes  ths 
Buffalo  National  River  In  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, said  area  to  include  not  more  than 
95.730  acres  S   7   P  S5  21   71, 

Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah — Pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  Utah  to 
Include  certain  superlative  areas  omitted 
when  the  park  was  established  in  1964.  by 
the  addition  of  four  additional  tracts  total- 
ing approximately  79.618  acres  S,  26.  P/S 
6/21/71. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Utah — Provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  in  Utah,  for  a  total  park  area 
of  241.671  acres    S    29    P  S  6 '21   71, 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
Vtah  and  Arizona  — Provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah  to  com- 
prise approximately  1.285.310  acres  of  land 
and   water    S    27    PS  6  21    71 

Horses  arui  Burros. — Provides  protection  to 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands,  places  the  animals  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purposes  of  management  of  the  animals 
as  components  of  the  public  lands:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions    S    1116    P  S  6   29/71. 

Lincoln  Back  Country,  LeuHf  and  Clark 
and  Lolo  National  Forests  Montana — Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests  m   Montana    S    484    P   S  4   5   71 

Middle  Snake  River— Prohibition  of  Li- 
cennng  of  hydroelectric  projects — Suspends 
until  September  30.  1978  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  accept 
applications  or  grant  licenses  or  permits  for 
construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
along  the  Idaho-Oregon  and  Idaho-Wash- 
ington borders  This  will  provide  time  for 
studies  of  the  highest  and  best  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Middle  Snake  River  S  488. 
P  S  6  28   71 

Afinam  River  Canyon.  Oregon  wilderness 
area  — Provides  for  a(ldlng  approximately  80.- 
000  acres  of  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  area  to 
the  220000-scre  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness,  lo- 
cated In  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  was  established  by 
the    Wilderness    Act    of     1964      S     493      P   S 

6  4   71 

Saline  water  conversion  program, — Extends 
the  Federal  saline  water  conversion  program 
for  5  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1972  and 
authorizes  $27,025,000  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
redirects  the  program  to  reflect  the  expon- 
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enoe  of  the  past  10  yeArs:  and  cont«liu  other 
provlslona.  S    9«1    P  S  »  3«,  71 

l/pp^T  Snake  Rwer  reclamation  project. — 
Authorizes  ccnatructlon.  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  ixitential  Salmon  Paila 
division  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  reclaixuk- 
tlon  project  In  south-central  Idaho,  which 
would  provide  irrigation  water  and  minor 
flsh  and  wildlife  conservation  benefits.  S.  433. 
P  3  8  28  71 

Wasfuxkie  WiUiemeis  and  th.e  SKothone 
SatKmal  Forest.  Wyo-mxng  -  Deaignatea  the 
Strattfled  Pnmi:iv«  Area  as  a  part  of  ttie 
WaahaiUe  Wtldemess.  heretofore  kLnown  as 
ti\«  South  Absarotia  Wilderness.  Shoshone 
National  Poreet,  Wyotning  6  1«6  P  S 
5/31/71. 

Water  pollution  control- — Estwids  for  3 
montJM  (through  Sei>t«nkber  30,  1971)  au- 
thorizations for  administration  of  Che  Fed- 
eral Water  PoJluUon  Control  Act.  S  3133 
P  B  8  33  71 

Water  Retourcea  Planninfi  Act  Amend- 
ments— Pteced  an  authorization  celling  of 
•1.5  million  annually  on  administrative  ez- 
penaes  of  the  Water  Reaouroes  Council  and 
retained  the  eUsttng  authorization  celling 
of  M  million  annually  on  fundlag  for  river 
haaln  oommlsalons    Public  Law  99-27 

Whalei— Moratorium  on  killing — Requests 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  inter- 
national moracar.um  of  10  years  on  the  kill- 
ing of  all  apecles  of  wtMles.  Q.J.  Res.  U6. 
P/8  8/»/71. 

apsoc 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration authorization. — Authorizes  t3.380,- 
850,000  for  XASA  for  flaoal  year  1»73  as  fol- 
lows •3,543,300.000  for  researoh  and  devel- 
opment; •66.300.000  for  construction  at  fa- 
cilities; and  •881.360,000  for  research  and 
program  managetnent  H.R.  7106.  P/H  6/3/71. 
PS  amended  6/28/71. 

rBANSPoaTA.rtON   uro  commttntcations 

AmAteur  radio  operators. ^-Amends  the 
CoaimunJx^tlons  Act  of  1934  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communloatlons  Ccaninlsslon  to 
Issue  licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur 
radio  stations  by  aliens  who  have  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States    S   4«5    P  S  5,  26  Tl. 

High,  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  ex- 
tension.— 'Removes  the  celling  and  termina- 
tion date  on  authorization  for  research  and 
development  In  the  field  oi  bl^  speed 
ground  transportation.  S  979  P  S  6/15,  71 

Maritime  authorization.  1972 — Authorizes 
•229.687,000  for  acquisition,  construction,  or 
reconstruction  of  vessels  and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  reconditioning  of  ships; 
•339.146.000  for  payment  of  obligations  in- 
curred for  operating-differential  subsidy;  t35 
million  for  research  and  development  activi- 
ties; •4.318.000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses; 
•73  million  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
NY.;  and  •2.370.000  for  State  marine  schools. 
H-R.  47»4.  Public  Law  92- 

Rail  passenger  system  review — Directs  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  study  with  resp>ect  to  expanding  the 
basic  national  rail  passenger  system,  au- 
thorizes therefor  •100,000;  and  requires  a 
report  thereon  to  Congress  by  June  15.  1971. 
S  J  Res  92  P  S5  11   71 

Sonic  booms — regulation — Prohibits,  with 
certain  exceptions,  operation  of  civil  air- 
craft at  a  speed  greater  than  sound  ( mach 
1)  over  the  United  States  except  by  author- 
ization of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; provides  that  supersonic  transport 
(38T)  prototypes  comply  with  existing  noise 
standards  applicable  to  new  subsonic  Jets; 
and  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  public  a  re- 
port covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program  when  it  la  completed  8.  1117.  P/S 
3,18/71. 


Supplemental  maritime  authorization — 
Authorized  an  additional  •SO  million  (from 
•  193  mlUlon  to  •373  mlUlon)  In  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
payment  of  obligations  incurred  for  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  by  the  Martlme  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Coouneroe  Department. 
Public  Law  93-31. 

Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  Amendment — 
Permits  a  State  split  by  time  zones  to  ex- 
empt that  area  of  the  State  lying  within  a 
given  time  zone  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  providing  for  the 
advancement  of  time  i daylight  saving  time) 
between  2:00  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  In  April 
and  3  00  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 
3.  904   P  3  5,  18  71 


HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  ACT  OP 

1971 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  been  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  number  of  hearings  this  year  on 
a  variety  of  problems  in  the  health  field. 
Foremost  among  these  problems  seems  to 
be  the  cost  of  health  care  and  the  con- 
sequent inability  of  millions  of  Americans 
to  afford  proper  health  care. 

Of  almost  equal  Importance,  and 
closely  related,  is  the  need  to  provide  ad- 
ditional medical  personnel,  including 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  numer- 
ous other  health  professionals  and  allied 
health  persormel.  This  in  turn  would  in- 
clude the  expanded  use  of  trained  allied 
health  personnel  now  being  released  by 
the  armed  services. 

Implied  in  the  manpower  shortage  is 
a  real  need  to  provide  new  means  of 
strengthening  our  delivery  systems  and 
improving  patterns  of  practice  to  allow 
physicians  to  achieve  greater  productiv- 
ity. Along  with  new  and  strengthened 
delivery  systems,  we  must  continue  to 
develop  new  health  care  facilities  and 
modernize  existing  institutions,  but  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  community 
facilities,  outpatients  facilities,  and  home 
health  carry  with  them  great  advantages 
from  both  the  medical,  financial,  and 
psychological  perspectives.  We  do  not 
need  to  just  blindly  build  more  hospitals 
and  more  hospital  beds  without  first  de- 
termining that  this  is  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  health  dollars. 

Another  important  area  the  Health 
Subcommittee  has  been  examining  is  the 
need  for  vital  biomedical  research  to 
understand  and  hopefully  eliminate  a 
host  of  diseases  which  have  afflicted  man 
from  the  begmning  of  time  Most  re- 
cently we  have  been  working  to  upgrade 
and  expand  our  cancer  research  effort, 
but  our  horizons  are  wide  and  far-reach- 
ing and  every  day  sees  new  advances 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  biomedical 
research.  What  we  need  is  an  intensified 
effort  to  conquer  the  diseases  which  have 
for  so  long  prevented  man  from  realizing 
his  full  potentisd.  or  in  too  many  cases, 
have  brought  tragic  ends  to  promising 
careers. 

The  tragedy  of  long  and  expensive  ill- 
ness brings  me  to  another  problem  area 
we  have  been  examining  in  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance— or  lack  thereof,  I  should  say. 
Even  before  hearings  on  this  aspect  of 
health  financing  begin,  I  believe  Congress 
is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 


Americans  should  be  protected  against 
catastrophic  long-term  illness 

Throughout  all  these  problem  areas, 
we  have  dual  objective,  to  assure  the 
high  quality  of  medical  care,  and  to  con- 
trol costs. 

fmEXAi,  aoLz 

In  analyzing  the  health  care  situation, 
and  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  In  recent  years,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  effort  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems has  become  a  joint  endeavor,  in- 
volving all  elements  of  the  private  health 
care  system,  foundations,  and  many 
levels  of  government,  local.  State,  and 
Federal.  Although  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  health  care 
system  has  never  been  fully  defined,  it  is 
clearly  expanding — Federal  expenditures 
for  health  have  increased  tenfold  in  the 
last  decade  alone  This  rapid  growth  in 
Federal  involvement  in  health  care  has 
come  about  primarily  as  a  result  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  the  first  health  prob- 
lem I  mentioned — the  expense  of  good 
medical  care  and  the  inability  of  many 
Americans  to  finance  the  care  they  need. 
In  attempting  to  define  the  most  appro- 
priate Federal  role  in  the  health  care 
system,  perhaps  we  should  focus  on  this 
aspect — to  provide  help  to  those  for 
whom  there  Is  a  financial  barrier  to  good 
health  care.  Thus  it  follows  that  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance  would 
indeed  be  a  proper  Federal  role. 

Having  concluded  that  a  system  of 
health  Insurance  Is  a  legitimate  area  of 
Federal  involvement,  and  a  desirable  one, 
we  must  proceed  to  examine  the  nature 
of  that  involvement,  and  the  guiding 
principles  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
upon  which  actual  legislation  can  be 
drafted. 

The  first  principle  which  should  guide 
Congress  in  drafting  legislation  to  re- 
move financial  barriers  to  health  care  is 
a  clear  delineation  of  the  Federal  role, 
confined  to  the  provision  of  help  to  those 
who  need  it,  with  graduated  assistance 
tied  to  income  levels.  The  free-for-all 
concept  which  purports  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  give  health  care  away 
to  all  for  free  is  a  cruel  joke  on  the 
American  public  and  I  think  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  Health  care  is  never 
free.  The  question  is  merely  who  pays  for 
the  care  and  how.  The  "who"  will  always 
be  the  American  people.  It  remains  to 
decide  the  levels  of  their  contributions — 
via  medical  payments  and/or  taxes — and 
the  "hows"  of  health  care  delivery.  We 
here  in  Congress  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  lose  sight  of  these  very  basic 
facts  of  life. 

Another  principle  which  I  believe  is 
basic  in  defining  the  Federal  role  is  that 
we  must  build  on  the  best  of  the  present 
system,  improving  it  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  Americans  who  now  cannot  afford 
proper  medical  care  To  me  improving 
the  present  system  means,  for  example 
using  the  health  insurance  Industry 
rather  than  destroying  it  Indeed,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  In  its 
annual  report  on  health  insurance — 
Private  Health  Insurance  in  1969:  A  Re- 
view— said : 

Over  the  years,  consumers  have  been  able 
to  buy  health  insurance  on  increasingly  ad- 
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vantageous  termj  in  the  sense  that  they  get 
back  Increasingly  more  of  their  premium  or 
subscription  dollar  In  benefits  Evidence  of 
this  trend  is  the  steady  decline  In  the  re- 
tention ratio — retentions  as  a  percent  of 
premium  Income  In  1948  the  retention  rate 
for  all  private  health  Insurance  organizations 
was  30  percent:  In  1969  It  was  11  percent. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  insurance 
companies  by  and  large  pay  a  premium 
tax  of  2  or  3  percent  in  addition  to  other 
local  or  State  taxes  from  this  11  percent 
which  is  reUined.  This  is  by  far  a  more 
advantageous  situation  In  my  view  than 
turning  this  health  matter  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  direct  financing 
and  administration 

Health  insurance  sikisidies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  require  that  the 
health  insurance  benefits  be  comprehen- 
sive and  that  they  include  outpatient 
care.  There  must  also  be  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine,  because  we  all  know 
that  lives,  dollars  and  untold  pain  and 
suffering  can  be  saved  through  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  Even 
more  fundamentally,  maintenance  of 
good  health  helps  keep  disease  away  al- 
together 

Most  Americans  wx)uld  agree,  I  think, 
that  a  definition  of  the  proper  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  includes  pro- 
tecting American  fsmiilies  against  the 
risk  of  losing  their  savings  and  even  their 
homes  because  of  a  catastrophic  illness. 
We  are  talking  here  about  protection  for 
the  working  man  against  the  cost  of  a 
crippling  disease  or  accident  which  might 
strike  him,  his  wife,  or  his  children  This 
threat  hangs  over  all  of  us  and  Is  a  legit- 
imate area  of  concern  and  Federal  in- 
volvement. We  separate  this  sort  of  ca- 
tastrophe from  the  very  real  problem  of 
the  long-term  custodial  care  of  the  aged, 
but  they  are  equally  serious  in  terms  of 
financing  the  needed  care 

DrVTRSrTT    DESIRABLE 

One  of  the  strengths  of  our  current 
system  is  its  diversity.  Americans  now 
receive  medical  care  In  a  variety  of  set- 
tings using  a  variety  of  financing  mecha- 
nisms. Diversity  should  be  encouraged, 
not  eliminated,  A  monolithic  approach 
is,  in  my  opinion,  highly  undesirable, 
and  shoiild  be  avoided  Free  choice  in 
medical  care  deliver>-  and  financing  sys- 
tems should  be  protected  at  every  stage 
of  our  deliberations. 

Let  us  also  encourage  diversity  be- 
cause we  are  a  diversified  nation.  What 
works  in  the  suburbs  will  not  work  in 
rural  areas;  what  works  in  rural  areas 
win  not  work  in  the  crowded  ghettos. 
What  works  for  the  poor  may  not  work 
for  the  rich ;  what  works  for  the  rich  may 
not  work  for  the  working  man  and  his 
family.  What  works  in  Oregon  may  not 
be  desired  in  Georgia  In  short,  diversity 
is  a  strength  Competition  is  desirable 
between  different  delivery-  systems  so 
that  the  patient  and  the  doctor  can  both 
find  the  system  that  suits  them  best 

One  feature  of  any  health  insurance 
program  which  is  bound  to  arouse  con- 
flicting views  is  the  question  of  co-insur- 
ance and  deductibles.  These  mechanisms 
serve  to  hold  down  overall  costs  of  insur- 
ance premiums,  but  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  penalizing  those  in  the  lower  in- 
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come  groups  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
co-insurance  or  deductible,  and  so,  in 
effect  are  unable  to  obtain  the  routine 
medical  care  they  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  eliminating  the  co- 
insurance and  deductible  requirements 
may  lead  to  abuse  and  overutili2ation  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system,  a  situa- 
tion we  definitely  cannot  afford.  Obvi- 
ously then,  we  want  to  include  the  ad- 
vantages of  holding  down  costs  and  pre- 
venting abuse  and  overutilization,  wath- 
out  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  can- 
not afford  co-insurance  or  deductible 
payments.  The  solution  would  seem  to  be 
to  include  co-insurance  and  deductibles, 
but  on  a  sliding  scale  which  refiects  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Another  important  ingredient  in  pre- 
venting overutiliiation  is  peer  review.  In 
any  health  insurance  legislation  we  con- 
sider, we  must  guarantee  the  effective  re- 
view of  costs,  utilization,  and  quality  of 
the  medical  care  our  people  are  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  principles  in 
mind,  I  have  examined  the  various  health 
insurance  programs  and  proposals  which 
have  been  submitted  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  After  a  thorough  review  and 
a  great  deal  of  thought.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Health  Care  Insurance  Act  of 
1971 — Medicredit,  S.  987 — sponsored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  W>x)- 
ming  (Mr.  Hansen',  most  nearly  trans- 
lates these  important  principles  into  leg- 
islative action,  and  I  am  therefore  proud 
to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 


STATUS  OP  TRANSCRIPT  OP 
CLOSED  SESSION  ON  LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  in 
order  to  bnng  the  Senate  up  to  date  on 
the  status  of  the  transcript  of  the  closed 
Senate  session  on  Laos  held  earlier  this 
month,  I  would  now  briefiy  review  the  ac- 
tions taken  so  far;  and  in  so  doing  would 
assiu-e  all  Members  and  the  American 
people  that  we  are  making  ever>'  effort 
to  have  as  much  of  the  information  pre- 
sented at  that  session  declassified  as  pos- 
.sible  and  published  at  the  esirliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  transcript,  marked  "top  secret," 
of  the  closed  session  of  the  Senate,  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  7,  vnas 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  same  day. 
The  office  of  every  Senator  whose  re- 
marks appeared  in  the  transcript  was 
called  and  told  that  the  transcript  would 
be  available  in  the  committee  office  for 
review  by  Senators  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Monday,  June  14.  This  deadline  was 
subsequently  extended  to  3  p.m., 
Wednesday,  June  16. 

The  transcript  was  then  delivered  to 
an  authonzed  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  so  that  classified 
galley  proofs  could  be  printed.  The  galley 
proofs,  also  marked  "top  secret,"  were 
delivered  to  the  committee  office  on  Fri- 
day. June  18 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Sparkman,  as  act- 
ing chEiirman  of  the  committee,  vn-rote  the 
Secretar>'  of  State  on  June  15  asking  him 
to  "designate  a  responsible  official  to  re- 
view on  behalf  of  the  executive  branch 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
closed  session  in  the  office  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations,  together  with 
memt)ers  of  the  committee  staff,  in  order 
to  recommend  what  material  should  be 
deleted." 

On  June  18,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Abshire  replied  to  Senator  Spamc- 
MAN's  letter  saying  that  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf 
had  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  this  review. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  21. 
Messrs.  James  Lowenstein  and  Richard 
Moose  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee staff  met  with  Mr  Wolf,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  began  reviewing 
the  classified  galley  proofs. 

By  Friday,  June  25,  the  specific  points 
on  which  there  is  disagreement  between 
us  and  the  executive  branch  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  continued  security  classi- 
fication had  been  defined.  Mr.  Wolf  has 
informed  us  that  a  memorEindum  to  the 
Secretarj-  of  State,  asking  for  instruc- 
tions on  the  points  in  question,  has  been 
prepared  and  is  in  the  process  of  being 
cleared  within  the  executive  branch. 


CEILING  ON  FARM  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  over  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations bill  placing  a  $20,000  annual 
ceiling  on  farm  payments. 

The  1970  Agriculture  Act  carried  a 
$55,000  annual  limitation  and  it  con- 
stituted a  commitment  to  the  fanner 
that  such  a  ceiling  could  be  depended 
upon  for  3  full  years.  If  the  House 
amendment  is  WTitten  into  law,  it  would 
constitute  the  breaking  of  that  commit- 
ment and  I  will  not  be  a  part  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  1970  farm  bill,  it  was 
argued  that  the  Government  was  paying 
the  farmer  not  to  grow  crops  and  that 
large  payments  to  already  vii-ealthj'  per- 
sons owning  extensive  acreages  simply 
to  insure  that  no  crop  was  grown  was 
just  simply  a  drain  on  the  Government 
Treasury  which  enabled  rich  men  to  get 
richer.  That  argument  ma>-  have  had 
some  credence  then,  but  it  has  none  now. 
The  1970  Agriculture  Act  established  a 
program  in  which  the  government  will 
support  the  market  price  for  a  certain 
acreage  of  a  farmers  production,  and 
then  allow  him  to  grow  crops  on  addi- 
tional acreages  without  that  price  sup- 
port benefit  On  the  additional  acreages, 
the  farmer  would  simply  risk  the  free 
market  price. 

Farmers  are  now  carrying  on  this 
year's  operations  and  planning  next 
year's  operations  based  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970.  If  Congress  should  sud- 
denly lower  the  farm  payment  ceiling, 
the  Nation's  farmers  will  realize  they 
have  based  their  plans  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  sand  instead  of  the  firm  founda- 
tion they  had  been  told  the  act  repre- 
sented. 

The  farmer  has  enough  problems  al- 
ready vtithout  the  Congress  breaking  a 
commitment  which  so  directly  affects  his 
operations. 

The  per  bushel  price  of  corn  has  fallen 
from  $1.68  in  the  1947-49  period  to  $1,12 
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^oday  A  buall^if  vheat.  which  brought 
:n  excess  rf^fial  the  1947-49  period. 
now  brings  only  S1.25  to  $1  55  The  fann- 
er Ls  being  asked  to  accept  a  lower 
pnce  for  his  produce  while  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  pay  increasing  overhead 
costs  He  "Ji  forced  to  pay  higher  pnces 
for  machinery  which  is  produced  by 
manufactunrii?  worlcers  who  have  en- 
joyed a  131  percent  increase  in  hour!-. 
earnings  since  1950  Also  since  1950  cor- 
porate dividends  nave  increased  235  per- 
cent, while  the  farmers  average  return 
on  hts  Investment  is  now  3  percent 
less  than  it  wa.^  In  the  1947-49  period 
During  the  pa.^t  20  years  this  Nation '.s 
population  ha^  iro'vn.  by  36  percent,  but 
its  farm  population  ha*  decreased  by  50 
percent — a  measure  of  the  number  of 
farmers  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
economics  which  they  face  The  total 
number  of  farms  in  thi.s  Nation  have 
declined  from  5  7  million  to  2  9  million 
over  the  past  20  years 

These  statistics  are  not  new  They 
should  not  be  shocking  to  anyone  But 
they  illustrate  the  problems  faced  today 
by  the  farmer 

The  1970  Agriculture  Act  took  these 
grim  statistics  Into  account  It  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  farmer  today  We  may 
find  after  a  few  years  that  the  ju-t  has 
not  been  the  answer  But  I  think  the 
Congress  should  give  It  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable period  m  which  to  operate  be- 
fore we  begin  to  tamper  with  the  ma- 
chinery in  bits  and  pieces  such  as  lower- 
ing the  ceiling  on  farm  payments. 


FORMER  SENATOR  THOMAS  J. 

DODD 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  the  un- 
timely passin>f  of  former  US  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd  ended  a  long  life  of  dedi- 
cation to  pubbc  service  although  this 
modest  man  ^i.^iited  h's  owri  biosrraphy  to 
two  lines  in  uhe  Congressional  Directory 

FTBI  agent  assistant  US  attorney,  and 
pnncipal  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  his  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentauves  and  the  Senate  covered  16 
yecLTs. 

A  onetime  Connecticut  Ehrector  of 
the  Youth  Administration,  he  brought  to 
Congress  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
youth  and  his  work  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Crime  will  stand  as  a  a  monument  to  his 
head  and  heart 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  humble  man  with  hu- 
man faults;  and  friendship  survived  the 
tests  of  time — for  no  man  was  held  In 
higher  esteem  as  the  faithful  husband 
and  loving  father  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  beloved  wife.  Grace,  his 
splendid  children,  and  all  his  friends. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  the  Senate  on 
December  31.  1970.  was  to  vote  that  there 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  the  trib- 
utes of  his  colleagues  to  Tom  Dodd  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

May  these  sincere  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed In  his  lifetime,  be  a  treasured 
legacy  to  his  loved  ones  to  whom  we  of 
the  Senate  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


RESOLUTION  MEMORLAUZINO  CON- 
GRESS TO  EXERCISE  CAUTION 
EN  TRADING  WITH  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  has 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  memori- 
alizing the  President  and  Conxre.v;  to 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  opening 
trade  relations  with  Communist  China 
and  to  immediately  make  provtsions  for 
establishing  potent  .safeguards  to  prevent 
further  erosion  of  domestic  textile  mar- 
kets by  still  another  low-wage  nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
inform  Congress  that  this  may  open  up 
another  avenue  of  low-wajje  textile  im- 
ports which  will  further  endanger  the 
jobs  of  large  numbers  of  textile  work- 
ers The  United  States  has  much  experi- 
ence to  prove  that  any  hope  of  Commu- 
nist China  changing  its  aggressive  poli- 
cies are  in  vain  Increasing  trade  with 
Communist  China  Is  a  unilateral  action. 
with  Red  China  accruing  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages To  aid  Red  Chinas  economy 
while  endangering  the  livelihood  of  tex- 
tile workers  is  to  ignore  history  and  In- 
vite catastrophe. 

Mr  President  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleagiie  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
HoLLmcs ' ,  I  ask  'jnanlmous  consent  that 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Messrs 
Lake.  Bonner,  and  Long  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  South  Carolina  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent    resolution     was     ordered     to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A   concurrent   resolution    memortailzlng   the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  In   ooening  trade  relations 
with   Communist   Chin*   and    to   Immedi- 
ately make  provisions  for  establishing  po- 
tent safegiiards  to  prevent  further  erosion 
of  domestic  textile  markets  to  still  another 
low-vage    nation 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  lifted  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Communist  China  In  forty  seven  categories. 
including  textile  products  and  machinery; 
and 

Whereas.  It  is  believed  that  Communist 
China  has  a  large  textile  Industry,  and  the 
President's  action  simply  opens  aiujther 
source  of  low-wage  textile  Imports  that  fur- 
ther ImperU  the  wages  and  Jobs  of  thousands 
of    Axnerlcans;    and 

Whereas,  there  seem  to  be  no  reliable  In- 
dications at  this  time  that  substantial  ex- 
ports can  be  sent  to  Red  China  so  far  as  tex- 
tiles are  concerned;  and 

Whereas,  the  Importation  of  textllea  and 
apparel  from  foreign  nations  has  seriously 
undermined  the  entire  economic  structure 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  revenues  of  the  State  Oov- 
emment.  county  governments  and  munici- 
pal governments  of  South  Carolina  are  down 
by  millions  of  dollars  causing  mandatory 
cutbacks  In  all  agencies  of  State  Oovcrn- 
ment  thereby  affecting  every  citizen  of  this 
State;     and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  South  Carolinians 
have  lost  their  Jobe  or  are  on  short  time 
that  causes  them  to  earn  below  average 
wages;    and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  competitors  who  flood 
our  market  and  force  thousands  of  our 
citizens  completely  out  of  work  or  onto 
shorttlme.  manufacture  and  market  their 
textiles  and  apparel  under  conditions  that 
are  Illegal  In  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina 
and  in  the  United  States;  and 


Whereas,  the  textile  markeU  of  the  United 
States  are  virtually  wide  open  to  foreign  Im- 
ports while  many  of  the  major  exporters  to 
this  country  tightly  protect  their  own 
markets  against  our  textile  exports,  and 

Whereas,  our  government  has  Imposed 
upon  the  American  industry  numerous  regu- 
lations and  cost  factors  that  are  not  required 
of  our  foreign  competitors,   and 

Whereas,  the  textile  industry  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  nation  has  Invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  In  new 
plants  and  equipment  making  It  the  moet 
efllclent  In  the  world    and 

Whereas,  the  American  textile  Industry 
pays  Its  employees  approximately  two  dollars 
an  hour  more  than  the  Indu.itry  of  Japan. 
with  the  gap  being  even  wider  between  this 
country  and  some  other  Asian  Nations,   and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  are  not  wUUng  to  see  these 
terribly  unfair  conditions  continue  to  weak- 
en their  most  important  industry  which  to- 
gether with  Its  supply  and  related  Industries 
over  the  years  have  been  good  responsible 
corporate  citizens,   and 

Whereas,  the  opening  of  trade  with  Red 
China  adds  still  another  competitive  bur- 
den on  the  American  textile  Industry  and  Its 
employees  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina respectfully  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  take  steps 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  American  textUe 
industry  against  further  serious  Inroads  Into 
Its  markets  by  placing  appropriate  restric- 
tions on  all  such  Items  that  might  be  Im- 
ported Into  this  country    Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  United  States  Senator  and 
each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statee.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  Stales 


THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Selective  Service  Act  is  due  to  expire  at 
midnight  tonight  Though  the  President 
unfortunately  will  retain  his  uncondi- 
tional power  to  draft  men  previously  de- 
ferred, tomorrow  will  be  the  first  day  in 
23  years  that  the  country  will  be  free  of 
an  imfair  and  undemocratic  law  that 
makes  military  service  compulsory. 

But  our  freedom  may  be  short-lived. 

The  draft  has  been  part  of  American 
life  for  nearly  30  of  the  past  31  years 
Many  people  were  begirmlng  to  acceiJt  It 
as  a  normal  part  of  American  life. 

But  the  draft  is  not  a  normal  part  of 
American  life.  Normal  American  life  is 
dedicated  to  peace  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  better  life  for  all  The  draft  is  an  out- 
growth of  war  that  has  been  allowed  to 
become  cancerous,  spreading  through 
what  should  have  been  peaceful,  produc- 
tive years  and  corrupting  them  into 
years  of  death  and  destruction,  wasted 
resources  and  ruined  lives. 

We  never  would  have  gotten  into  the 
Vietnam  war  had  it  not  been  for  the 
draft  and  the  limitless  pool  of  young 
manpower  it  made  available  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  him  to  do  with  as  he  wished, 
without  consulting  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people  Continuance  of  the 
draft  has  slowed  our  extrication  from 
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Vietnam  and  has  taken  a  continued  toll 
of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives. 

But  though  the  draft  law  will  end  to- 
night, we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  the 
draft.  A  bill  that  wwild  cc«itlnue  it  for  2 
more  years  is  now  in  conference  com- 
mittee and  is  expected  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  House  and  Senate  sometime  after 
Congress  returns  from  the  July  4  recess. 

What  happens  then  depends  on  what 
the  American  people  do  in  the  meantime. 

I  call  upon  the  American  people  to 
commemorate  American  Indeperidence 
Day  1971  by  making  their  views  on  the 
draft  known  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Over  the  next  week  or  10  daj"?,  the 
American  people  can  decide  the  fate 
of  the  draft  and  with  It,  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  for  the  next  2  critical  years.  The 
decision  should  be  made  wtlh  the  con- 
cerned participation  of  all  Americans 


WHAT  THE  TIMES  WAS  SAYING 
AT  THE  TIME 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  It  is  time 
to  take  a  look  at  the  not-at-all  private 
files  of  back  Issues  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  New  York  Times  these  days  is 
full  of  righteous  indignation  It  Is  argu- 
ing that  the  Kennedy-Johnson  and 
Johnson-Humphrey  administrations  mis- 
led the  American  people  by  talking  re- 
straint while  planning  and  implementing 
bellicose  policies  In  South  Vietnam 

Mr  President,  if  those  administrations 
did  mislead  the  American  people,  while 
they  were  doing  this  they  were  acting 
on  the  assumptions  shared  by.  and  im- 
plementing the  policies  advocated  by,  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr  President,  a  survey  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  those  years  Indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  New  York  Times 
was  a  determinedly  hawkish  newspaper. 

Consider  a  few  examples. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  editorial 
voice  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1963  The  Times  that  day  was  busy 
finding  the  silver  lining  in  the  events 
that  had  culminated  in  the  murder  of 
President  Diem.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  good  news  was  that 
the  Vietnamese  leaders  who  had  staged 
the  coup  would  be  more  vigorously  antt- 
Communist  than  President  Diem  had 
been. 

Consider: 

Fortunately,  the  new  Vietnamese  rulers 
are  dedicated  antl-Communlsts  who  reject 
any  Idea  of  neutralism  and  pledge  themselves 
to  stand  with  the  free  world  It  is  .significant 
that  one  of  their  charges  against  Mr  Nhu 
is  that  he  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  along  the  lines  hinted 
at  by  President  de  Gaulle  To  the  extent 
that  the  new  Crovemment  In  Saigon  can 
arouse  greater  loyalty  and  support  from  the 
Vietnamese  people  than  Its  predecessor  could, 
the  antl-Oommunlst  military  campaign  will 
take  on  Increased  vitality  If  the  new  regime 
succeeds  In  identifying  Itself  with  the  aeplra- 
tlons  of  the  people.  It  will  have  taken  a  long 
step  toward  repulsing  further  Conununlst  In- 
roads through  Southeast  Asia 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  this  editorial — nicely  entitled 
"Opportunity  In  Vietnam" — I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  full 


as  the  first  exhibit  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

By  the  middle  of  1964  the  New  York 
Times  was  dividing  Its  energies  between 
working  up  hysteria  about  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  Bjid  wofklng  up  a  stiff  upper 
lip  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  On  June  21, 
1964,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "War 
Against  China?"  the  New  York  Times 
expressed  Its  earnest  wish  that  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  could  be  reached.  But 
the  New  York  Times  was  not  hc^jeful: 

The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  settlement  at 
the  moment  Is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of 
Peking  and  Hanoi  that  they  can  win  control 
of  the  entire  area  by  continuing  their  pres- 
ent tactics  The  use  of  addlUotial  American 
military  and  economic  resources  to  disabuse 
Mao  T^-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  such 
illusions  Is  entirely  Justified 

Mr.  President,  so  that  sdl  Senators  can 
examine  the  New  York  Times'  disqui- 
sition on  the  "entirely  justified"  use  of 
American  force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  of  June  21.  1964,  be 
printed  as  the  second  exhibit  at  the  con- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  Mr  Neil  Sheehan  is  a 
New  York  Times  reporter.  He  is  also  the 
principle  author  of  the  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  stolen  documents,  Mr, 
Sheehan  is  very  full  of  indignation  about 
US  policy  toward  South  Vietnam  in  the 
early  and  middle  years  of  the  1960s, 

Thus  it  is  interesting  to  examine  what 
Mr  Sheehan  was  writing  about  our  policy 
back  In  those  years.  The  Sunday  New 
York  Times  of  August  16.  1964.  carried  a 
long  and  very  strongly  opinionated  essay 
by  Mr  Sheehan  It  was  headlined  "Much 
Is  at  Stake  in  Southeast  Asian  Struggle." 

In  this  essay  Mr.  Sheehan  wTote  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  Joined  battle  with  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  In  the  rice  paddies  of 
South  Vietnam  two  and  a  half  years  ago  for 
two  simple  but  Impelling  reasons 

(1  (  The  United  States  Is  the  only  Western 
power  capable  of  meeting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist challenge  for  hegemony  In  Asia, 

(3 1  The  United  States  wants  to  demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this 
country  has  both  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  defeat  the  Communist  strategy  for  expan- 
sion— a  formula  composed  of  guerrilla  mili- 
tary tactics  and  political  and  psychological 
action  that  Peking  refers  to  as  the  "war  of 
national  liberations  " 

There  followed  more  than  20  para- 
graphs of  somber  predictions  about  the 
disasters  that  would  sweeo  from  New 
Zealand  to  Pakistan  if  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  the  battle  in  South  Viet- 
nam The  spirit  of  Mr,  Sheehtm's  geo- 
political discourse  was  captured  in  the 
caption  for  a  map  which  accompanied 
the  essay. 

This  was  a  map  of  Southeast  Asia, 
with  various  critical  spots  marked  witn 
numbers  running  from  1  to  12  The  cap- 
tion imder  this  map  read  as  foDows; 

Communist  China  1 1 )  Is  seeking  hegemonv 
In  Southeast  Asia  The  key  to  Its  campaign 
is  South  Vietnam  (3)  where  a  heavy  US 
commitment  Is  aimed  at  thwarting  a  victory 
by  Communist  guerrillas.  If  South  Vietnam 
should  fall,  the  following  eSecte  could  be 
expected;  China  would  be  emboldened  to 
foster  other  "wars  of  liberation"  In  the  re- 
gion, Russia  (3)  would  be  dealt  a  blow  in  the 
Ideological  war  with  Peking,  encouraging 
other  Communist  parties  to  pursue  China's 


militant  course  The  shaky  coalition  m  Laos 
(4)  would  collapse.  Burma  (5) .  Thailand  (6) 
and  Cambodia  ( 7 1  would  come  under  China's 
domination  Malaysia  (8)  might  break  apart 
under  pressure  of  racial  unrest  and  an  expan- 
slonlat-mlnded  Indonesia  (9).  already  Pe- 
king-oriented to  further  lis  ambitions  India 
(10)  and  Pakistan  (in  would  come  under 
increasing  pressure.  And  Japan  (13)  might 
move  toward  an  accommodation  with  Peking 
to  preserve  Its  trade. 

Mr.  Sheehan  concluded  his  essay  with 
these  two  paragraphs: 

Communist  leaders  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America  are  watching  the 
test  case  of  South  Vietnam  to  see  if  China's 
contention  will  be  proven  by  victory. 

If  the  United  Statee  wishes  to  Influence 
world  Communism  along  leas  militant  lines. 
It  could  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union's  posi- 
tion in  the  Chinese-Soviet  dispute  by  demon- 
strating that  China's  new  strategy  for  Com- 
munist conquest  will  be  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  previous  Communist  attempts  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
examine  Mr.  Sheehan's  opmions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  of 
August  16,  1964.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  the  third  exhibit  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  Mr  James  Reston  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  Is  the  Savanarola  of  the 
current  dispute  with  the  Government. 
Hell  hath  no  fury  like  the  anger  of  Mr. 
Reston  when  he  thinks  the  Government 
has  behaved  improperly  These  days  Mr, 
Reston  is  not  at  all  bashful  about  teUing 
the  world  that  he  thinks  the  Govern- 
ment behaved  very  improperly  in  getting 
us  involved  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  regard  it  is  instructive  to  notice 
what  Mr  Reston  was  urging  upon  the 
Government  a  few  years  back  Consider, 
for  example,  his  spirited  column  of 
April  25,  1965. 

After  some  of  the  talk  which  was  then 
praised  as  tough  minded — talk  about 
the  need  to  develop  a  strategy  for  de- 
feating indirect  aggression — Mr.  Res- 
ton wrote  this; 

Vietnam,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  present 
agony  but  a  warning  of  future  trouble  In 
other  areas  One  does  not  have  to  believe  in 
the  domino  theory — that  If  Vietnam  falls 
many  other  states  will  follow — in  order  to 
recognize  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  tri- 
umph of  what  the  Communists  call — as  In 
Vietnam — ware  of  national  liberation 

The  Communist  objectives  have  not 
changed  They  are  determined  to  extend  their 
influence  and  control  as  far  as  they  can. 
■What  the  Soviets  attempted  by  political 
pressure  on  Western  Europe,  by  threats  of 
war  over  Berlin,  by  nuclear  blackmail  in 
Cuba  and  by  their  adventure  In  Korea,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  now  trying  to 
achieve  by  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Vietnam 

Mr.  Reston  concluded  his  column  with 
these  words : 

It  IS  not  morally  free,  for  example,  to  carry 
ihe  air  war  Into  the  populous  areas  of  North 
Vietnam  where  the  really  important  strategic 
targets  are  located  Nor  Is  it  morally  free  to 
abandon  the  people  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  battle  In  South  Vietnam 
and  who  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vletcong 
If  we  pull  out. 

Even  more  Important  It  Is  not  free  to 
submit  to  the  triumph  of  the  C-ommunlst 
guerrilla  techniques  without  making  them 
pay  dearly  In  the  process,  for  if  they  succeed 
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in  Vietnam,  nobody  dare  assume  tn  Wash- 
ington tbat  ibe  sanM  lecbniquee  will  not  be 
ap|>Ue<l  in  all  tbe  Communist  rloUaads  {rom 
Korea  to  Iran —NTT  AprU  26.  1965 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
consider  Mr  Restons  opinion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  of 
April  25.  1965,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
as  the  fourth  exhibit  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

Finally.  Mr  President,  it  is  appropriate 
to  allow  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr  Ooldwatsri  to  have 
the  last  word  in  this  survey  of  the  New 
York  Times  behavior. 

The  New  York  Times  op  ed"  page  far 
exceeded  its  'osual  commonsense  quotient 
last  Pnday  because  it  contained  a  column 
by  Senator  Q«ldwater 

Senator  GotowMtR  wrote  this: 

Logic  alone  should  have  told  tbe  people 
who  put  down  all  those  erudite  words  on  the 
ps^e  opposite  to  this  one  that  LB  J  or  who- 
ever v%A  elected  to  the  office  of  President  had 
to  follow  one  of  two  courses  of  action  either 
to  escalate  the  war  and  attempt  to  win  it  or 
withdraw  completely  from  the  Indochina 
theater  of  war 

Mr  President,  as  a  survey  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  Judgments  reveals, 
the  New  York  Times  was  not  urging  the 
United  Sutes  to  withdraw  from  South- 
east .Asia 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  the  clear  thinking  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  .^Tizona,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  as  the  flfth  and 
final  exhibit  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
wer^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

EXHIBTT    1 

OPPorrrNrrr  at  Vettnak 

The  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  regime  by  Its 
non-Communist  opponents  In  South  Viet- 
nam presents  the  opportunity — and  it  may 
be  the  last  opportunity — to  establish  there  a 
fo»-ward- looking.  democratloai:y  oriented 
goverrL-Tient  with  a  broad  b««e  of  popular 
support  a  government  tiiat  could  In  fact 
carry  the  ajatl-Communlst  war  to  an  ulti- 
mately succeaaful  conclusion. 

The  ooup  in  Saigon  was  inevitable,  and. 
given  the  stubborn  refusal  of  President  Diem 
to  institute  political  reforms  that  had  long 
been  urged  upon  hlni.  It  was  Sy  this  time 
highly  desirable  Diem  served  his  country 
well  in  the  beginning  by  putting  It  on  Its 
feet  His  tragedy  was  in  permitting  real 
power  to  slip  Into  the  hands  of  his  tough- 
minded  brother  Nhu  and  his  acld-tongued 
alster-ln-law  who  embarked  on  desptotlc  pol- 
Iclea  that  found  their  elimination  In  the 
antl-Buddhlst  raJds  They  aroused  wide- 
spread apposition  at  home,  alienated  the 
A-merlcan  a:;y  and  Inflamed  world  oplnloo 
to  a  point  th*t  began  to  hamper  the  antl- 
Ooovmunist  war 

The  American  protests  against  these  pol- 
icies, the  demands  for  a  change  and  the 
curtailment  of  aid  helped  to  prepare  the 
psychological  atmosphere  for  the  coup  It 
was  carried  through  by  Vietnamese  generals 
who  began  feeling  the  effect  of  the  ffhu  pol- 
icies in  the  field  and  who  put  the  fate  of 
their  country  above  the  fortunes  of  the  Ngo 
family  They  had  to  fight  a  sanguinary  battle 
to  win.  and  pro-Dlem  elements  are  still  ac- 
tive In  the  countryside  But  the  dancing, 
cheering  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets  to 
hall  their  victory  gave  dramaUc  evidence  of 
tbe  hatred  the  Diem  regime  had  engendered 
and  the  popular  relief  that  it   was  gone. 


Tbe  victorious  generals  now  rule  the  coun- 
try under  martial  law  But  a  military  gov- 
ernment is  no  reAl  soluUon.  It  Is.  therefore. 
gratifying  that  the  generals  have  Immediate- 
ly established  a  teo-iporary  civilian  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho.  a  Bud- 
dhist and  former  Vice  President,  and  procolse 
to  return  all  power  to  a  new,  popularly 
elected  Ciovemment  as  soon  as  the  situation 
permits  The  new  regime  hopes  to  rally  all 
the  Vietnamese  people  behind  It  In  a  new  up- 
surge of  naUonal  unity  But  the  risks  In- 
volved for  both  the  generals  and  for  us  are 
unmistakable  A  somewhat  oomparable  coup 
In  Laos  In  ISMO.  for  which  the  United  States 
was  blamed,  has  had  disappointing  results; 
and  the  Laotian  civil  war  goes  on. 

fortunately,  the  new  Vietnamese  rulers 
are  dedicated  antl-Communlsu  who  reject 
any  Idea  of  neutralism  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  stand  with  the  free  world  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  one  of  their  charges  against  Mr 
Nhu  Is  that  he  tried  to  cnake  a  deal  with 
CocTMnunist  North  Vietnam  along  lines  hinted 
at  by  President  de  Gaulle  To  the  extent 
that  the  new  Government  in  Saigon  can 
arouse  greater  loyalty  and  support  from  the 
Vietnamese  f>eople  than  Its  predeceoaor 
could,  the  antl-Communlst  military  cam- 
paign win  take  on  Increased  vitality  If  the 
new  regime  succeeds  in  Identifying  itself  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  will  have 
taken  a  long  step  tow«rd  repulsing  fur- 
ther Communist  Inroads  throughout  South- 
east Asl*. 

Exhibit  3 
Wax   Agatnst  China? 

The  deteriorating  situation  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  Induced  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  begin  an  exercise  In  bnnksmanshlp 
that  could  conceivably  end  In  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China 
Administration  spokesmen  in  Washington 
have  told  reporters  that  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  must  leave  their  neigh- 
bors alone  or  face  a  war  with  this  country. 
TTiey  have  described  this  nation's  commit- 
ment In  Asia  as  comparable  to  the  unlimited 
obligation  we  have  assumed  In  Berlin  The 
retiring  commander  of  United  States  forces 
in  the  Pacific,  Admiral  Pelt,  says  that  we  are 
wUUng  to  risk  war  with  Communist  China 
to  keep  her  from  taking  over  Southeast  Asia 

Against  this  background  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  President  Johnson  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  exactly  what  our  policy  is. 
Its  potential  dangers  and  consequences  and 
the  reasons  he  believes  It  necessary  to  take 
these  risks  If  possible  war  with  China  is 
what  the  President  means  by  his  San 
Pranclsco  remarks  about  opening  an  "of- 
fensive in  the  pursuit  of  peace."  he  should 
let  Congress  and  the  people  know  in  explicit 
terms 

All  this  nation's  past  history  shows  that 
Americans  are  fully  prepared  to  bear  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  required  for  national 
and  world  security  provided  they  understand 
why  we  must  act  President  Kennedy  con- 
fronted with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  crisis  to  the  coun- 
try and  thus  engendered  the  firmeat  kind  of 
national  unity 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  failure  to  secure  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1964  Geneva  accord  on 
Indochina  and  of  the  l»«2  Geneva  agreement 
for  a  coalition  government  in  Laos  that  baa 
created  the  present  situation  with  all  Its 
catastrophic  potential  The  goal  of  American 
policy  In  Indochina,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
declared  must  be  the  creation  of  a  situation 
In  which  those  agreements  can  be  truly  ef- 
fectuated This  implies  an  end  to  the  sub- 
version supported  by  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  in  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam, reinstatement  of  the  trlpiM-ttte  coali- 
tion In  Laos  and  neutralization  of  ail  tbe 
four  states  formed  from  what  used  to  be 
Prench  Indochina. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  settlement  at 


the  moment  Is  undoubtedly  the  belief  of 
Peking  and  Hanoi  that  they  can  win  control 
of  the  entire  area  by  continuing  their  present 
tactics.  The  use  of  additional  American  mili- 
tary and  economic  resources  to  disabuse  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  such  Illusions 
Is  entirely  Justified. 

But  such  a  build-up  of  United  States  sup- 
port should  have  as  Its  primary  aim  the 
reconvening  of  all  the  powers  responsible  for 
the  original  Geneva  accords  to  work  out  more 
dependable  machinery  for  neutralizing  the 
entire  area.  Military  victory  Is  not  possible 
for  either  side  In  this  struggle,  but  the  danger 
of  a  global  conflict  seems  to  be  advancing 
with  fearful  speed. 

ExHEsrr  3 

Much  Is  at  Stakx  in  SotrrKCAsr  Asian 
Stuucci^:  Loss  of  South  Vixtnam  to  thx 
Communists     Would     Orxatlt     Enmancx 

PXXINC'S   PXKSnCK   AND   LXAD   TO    HECCMONT 
IN   RXCION 

(By  NeU  Sbeehan) 

Washington.  Aug  15 — Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  recently  remarked 
that  If  the  Americans  lost  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  as  be  so  often  predicts,  he  would 
be  greeted  on  his  next  visit  to  Peking  virltb 
the  command  from  Chou  En-lal.  "Sihanouk, 
on  your  knees  "  His  princely  days  would  be 
over. 

The  Prince's  prediction  Is  a  sobering  re- 
minder of  the  stakes  Involved  in  the  guerrilla 
war  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  importance 
to  tbe  United  States  of  what  happens  in 
Southeast    Asia. 

Por  amid  the  welter  of  news  on  the  Viet- 
namese crisis.  It  Is  almost  possible  to  forget 
why  the  United  States  became  so  deeply 
committed  to  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  In  the  first  place 

"So  much  prestige  has  been  committed 
now,  "  one  State  Department  offlclal  said. 
"It  almost  seems  Idle  to  ask  what's  behind 
It." 

The  United  States  Joined  battle  with  tbe 
Vletcong  guerrillas  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
South  Vietnam  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
for  two  simple  but  impelling  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Is  the  only  Western 
power  capable  of  meeting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist  challenge   for   hegemony   tn    Asia. 

(3)  The  United  States  wants  to  demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this 
country  has  both  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  defeat  the  Communist  strategy  for  eZ- 
[>anslon — a  formula  composed  of  guerrilla 
military  tactics  and  political  and  psycho- 
logical action  that  Peking  refers  to  as  the 
"war  of  national  liberation." 

The  men  who  hold  power  In  Washington 
and  Peking  believe  the  outcome  of  the  bat- 
tle m  South  Vietnam  will  decide  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  course  of  events  for 
the  next  decade  In  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia — Laos.  Cambodia,  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaysia.  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines — 
and  thus  will  effect  Asia  as  a  whole  and  ulti- 
mately the  world. 

SHOCKWAVXS 

An  American  defeat  in  South  Vietnam 
would  set  off  political  and  psychological 
Shockwaves  which  could  be  expected  to  have 
roughly  the  following  effects  in  Southeast 
Asia: 

Laos  already  has  nearly  fallen  to  Commu- 
nism and   would  collapse  entirely 

There  are  fears  among  qualified  observers 
that  the  clandestine  but  well -organized  Com- 
munist party  In  Cambodia  might  attempt 
to  assassinate  Prince  Sihanouk  and  seize 
power 

Oen  Ne  Win  of  Burma,  under  increasing 
pressure  from  pro-Communist  student  and 
labor  groups  and  with  Communist  rebels 
stUl  active  in  the  country,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  forced  Into  Tlrtual  sateUlte  statua 
under  Peking. 
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An  Indication  of  these  possibilities  can  be 
discerned  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
neutralism  of  both  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
General  Ne  Win  has  turned  progressively 
anti-western  and  pro-Chinese  fta  the  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  In  South  Vietnam,  m 
efforts  to  appease  Peking 

The  pro-Western  Governments  of  Thailand 
and  Malaysia  retain  power  on  thin  fabrics  of 
stability  that  might  tear  vinder  the  strain 

It  Is  doubtful  if  Malaysia's  Prime  Minister, 
Prince  Abdul  Rahman,  could  survive  between 
the  pressures  of  President  Sukarno's  "Crush 
Malaysia  policy  from  Indonesia  and  the  di- 
visive forces  within  the  loosely  cemented  fed- 
eration. Nearly  half  of  Malaysia's  10  million 
people  are  Chinese  and  Peking  has  long 
played  on  the  traditional  chauvinism  of  these 
Chinese  and  their  fear  of  Malay  domination 

The  Chinese-controlled  Malayan  Commu- 
nist party,  now  functioning  clandestinely  be- 
cause of  the  defeat  of  its  earlier  attempts  to 
seize  power  through  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
the  pro-Communist  Bartsan  Socialist  party 
In  Singapore  are  patiently  awaating  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tear  the  less-than-one-year-old 
federation  of  Malaysia  apart. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  already 
lends  Peking  considerable  diplomatic  sup- 
port because  of  his  own  expansionist  ambi- 
tions toward  Malaysia  His  policy  of  alleged 
noiQ  alignment  could  be  expected  to  align 
Itself  much  more  closely  with  Communist 
China. 

The  powerful  Indonesian  Communist 
party — ^two  million  strong  and  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  world — has  so  far  been  kept  out  of 
the  Jakarta  Cabinet  because  President  Su- 
karno plays  it  off  against  his  500,000-man 
army  But  when  the  62-year-old  Sukarno 
dies,  the  Communists  will  undoubtedly 
make  an  effort  to  take  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

There  are  already  signs  of  reluctance  by 
Southeast  Asian  nations  to  commit  them- 
selves to  pro-American  policies  because  of 
fears  that  the  United  States  wUl  fail  to  defeat 
the  Communist  insurgency  In  South  Viet- 
nam This  reluctance  also  seems  to  arise  from 
mounting  feeling  that  Communist  pressures 
might  better  be  met  by  somehow  mollifying 
Peking  or  developing  regional  alliances 
among  the  Southeast  Asian  countries 

The  fall  of  Southeast  Asia  to  China  or  Its 
denial  to  the  West  over  the  next  decade,  be- 
cause of  the  repercussions  from  an  American 
defeat  In  Vietnam  would  amount  to  a  strate- 
gic disaster  of  the  first  magnitude 

The  American  position  In  Asia  Is  preserved 
by  powerful  naval  and  air  forces  that  func- 
tion through  a  system  of  interlocking  bases 
on  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Asian  continent  from  Ha- 
waii to  Japan.  Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand  to  Pakistan  These  forces  form  a 
shield  which  protects  friendly  Asian  coun- 
tries and  a  sword  which  can  strike  at  any 
time  along  thousands  of  miles  of  exposed 
Chinese  coastline 

VITAL  WA-TERWATS 

Southeast  Asia  Is  crucial  to  this  strategy 
because  It  lies  directly  athwart  the  American 
line  of  sea  and  air  communications  between 
tbe  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  The  islands  of 
Indonesia  from  a  wall  with  narrow  openings 
between  the  two  bodies  of  water  The  Strait 
of  Malacca  between  Singapore  and  Sumatra 
Is  the  third  most  important  waterway  In  the 
world  and  its  loss  would  be  comparable  to 
the  loss  of  the  Suez  or   Panama  Canals 

Besides  seriously  crippling  the  basic  Amer- 
ican strategy  In  Asia  by  cutting  the  route 
of  communications,  the  lose  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  China  or  to  unfriendly  powers  would 
undoubtedly  have  other  effects  on  Asia  as 
a  whole 

India  and  Pakistan  would  come  under  in- 
creasing pressure  from  Peking  and  perhaps 
be  forced  to  accommodate  China  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  West 

Japan  would  also  probably  have  to  reach 
some  sort  of  modus  vlvendl   with   China  to 


preserve  Japan  s  markets  and  raw  material 
sources  In  Southeast  Asia 

The  United  States  would  be  deprived  of  Its 
extensive  air  and  sea  bases  in  Japan  and  the 
{KJtentlal  war  production  of  Japanese  In- 
dustry— the  anvil  of  our  power  In  Asia. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  be  Iso- 
lated and  faced  with  the  menace  of  an  ex- 
pansionist and  Chinese-backed  Indonesia  to 
the  north. 

The  acquisition  of  Southeast  Asia,  with  lU 
extensive  food  and  mineral  resources,  would 
also  hasten  China  along  the  road  to  indus- 
trial and  military  power.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal brakes  on  Chinese  Industrialization  thus 
far  has  been  the  need  to  feed  Its  burgeoning 
population  of  more  than  700  million 

The  second  major  reason  for  the  United 
Slates  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia — ^the 
desire  to  prove  that  this  country  has  both 
the  ■will  and  the  ability  to  defeat  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation — carries  an  Im- 
portance Just  as  weighty  as  the  need  to  meet 
the  Chinese  challenge  for  hegemony  tn  Asia 

But  taie  United  Stales  has  yet  to  develop 
a  successful  technique  to  parry  the  new 
Chinese  straiegj-  of  Inspiring  and  supporting 
"wars  of  national  liberation  "  modeled  on  the 
Chinese  Communists'  own  victorious  revolu- 
tion against  the  Nationalist  regime. 

TrRRITOBY    GAINED 

Previous  attempts  to  meet  this  threat 
within  the  confines  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  by  working  with  local  governments  have 
failed,  perhaps  largely  because  these  govern- 
ments were  unable  to  gain  the  supjxirt  cxf 
the  peasantry  The  F>aihet  Lao  In  Laos  and 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam 
have  progressively  gained  more  territory  and 
population. 

Washington  now  (appears  to  be  grouping 
toward  a  new  fjollcy  of  applying  American 
military  power  directly  to  the  situation  in  a 
Umlted  fashion  The  United  States  recon- 
naissance flights  over  Laos  in  May  and  the 
air  strikes  against  Pathet  Lao  antiaircraft 
poslUons  after  the  Communists  drove  the 
neutralists  off  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  were  sig- 
nificant departures  from  earlier  policy. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  air  strike 
at  the  North  Vietnamese  naval  installations 
and  an  oil  depot  In  retaliation  for  the  attacks 
on  United  States  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin, 

The  basic  issue  on  which  China  Is  chal- 
lenging the  So\iet  Union  for  leadership  of 
the  Communist  world  is  the  charge  that 
Moscow  has  betrayed  Communist  Ideals  orf 
expansion  by  adopting  a  policy  of  peaceful 
co-eilstence  The  Soviet  Union's  policies. 
Peking  contends,  amount  to  a  cowardly  re- 
treat before  the  imaginary  threat  of  an 
American  "pai>er  tiger." 

PtKINO'S    AIM 

Peking  is  demanding  the  allegiance  of 
other  Communist  parties  by  asserting  that 
It  possesses  a  strategy  that  will  "crush"  the 
West  and  achieve  Communist  domination  of 
the  world. 

Communist  leaders  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Africa  and  South  America  are  watching  the 
test  case  of  South  Vietnam  to  see  If  China's 
contention  will  tie  proven  by  victory. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  Influence 
world  Communist  along  less  militant  lines,  It 
could  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union's  position 
in  the  Chinese-Soviet  dispute  by  demon- 
strating that  China's  new  strategy-  for  Com- 
munist conquest  will  be  as  unsuccessful  as 
the  previous  Communist  attempts  in  Wesrt- 
em  Europe  and  Korea. 

Exhibit  4 
Washington:    The    Larger    Implications 

OF     VlITNAM 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  April  24 — The  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  shown  once  more  that  the  United 
States  still  does  not  have  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  limited  war. 


Washington  has  an  effective  strategy  for 
deterring  nuclear  war,  which  will  probably 
not  start,  but  not  for  limited  wars,  which 
never  seem  to  cease  And  the  disturbing 
thing  about  Vietnam  is  that  all  the  other 
border  lands  along  the  Chinese-Soviet  pe- 
riphery frorr.  Korea  to  Iran  are  vulnerable  In 
one  degree  or  another  to  the  Communist 
techniques  of  subversion  and  indirect  ag- 
gression. 

Vietnam,  therefore.  Is  not  only  a  preeent 
agony  but  a  warning  of  future  trouble  In 
other  areas.  One  does  not  have  to  believe  in 
the  domino  theory — that  if  Vietnam  falls 
many  other  states  will  follow — In  order  to 
recognize  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  tri- 
umph of  what  the  Communists  call — as  in 
Vietnam — wars  of  national  liberation. 

THE  UNCHANGED  OBJXCTIVrS 

The  Communist  objectives  have  not 
changed  They  are  determined  to  extend 
their  influence  and  control  as  far  as  they 
can.  What  the  Soviets  attempted  by  political 
pressure  on  Western  Europe,  by  threats  of 
■war  over  Berlin,  by  nuclear  blackmail  in 
Cuba  and  by  their  adventure  in  Korea,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  now  trying  to 
achieve  by  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  come  to  realize 
the  dangers  of  this  process,  at  least  In  areas 
far  from  their  frontiers,  but  the  Chinese 
have  not.  There  are  serious  indications  that 
Moscow  wants  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  whatever  It  says  publicly,  but 
Peking  has  another  Idea.  It  thinks  it  can 
triumph  by  limited  war  In  Vietnam,  and  if 
It  does,  the  problem  of  countering  limited 
wsws  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  be  even  more  serious  than  it  Is 
today, 

AGGRESSION   BT   SUBVmSION 

How.  then,  is  this  aggression  by  subver- 
sion to  be  stopped'  This  is  the  main  point. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  anything  but 
power  will  deter  the  Communists  from  seek- 
ing their  objectives  TTiey  are  the  arsenal  o* 
rebellion.  Therefore,  despite  all  the  argu- 
ment about  diplomatic  and  military  tactics 
in  Vietnam,  this  larger  question  of  how  to 
wage  limited  wars  against  their  advance 
remains. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  abou; 
this.  The  first  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  po- 
litically unstable  areas  right  up  against 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  United 
States  to  do  anything  about  It.  A  variation 
of  this  doctrine  Is  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
do  something  about  this  type  of  war  but  only 
at  a  cost  the  American  people  will  not  p>ay 

The  second  theory,  popular  during  the 
DuUes-Radford  ascendancy  in  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  is  that  this  kind  of 
frustrating  war  must  be  avoided  by  other 
means  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
those  da)'s  of  brave  words  and  small  budgets. 
Donald  A.  Quarles.  explained  this  theory  as 
follows: 

"If  It  were  obvious  that  limited  aggressions 
would  be  met  with  the  full  force  of  atomic 
weapons.  I  do  not  believe  such  aggressions 
would  occur     .  " 

However,  when  it  came  time  to  practice 
this  doctrine,  Elsenhower  concluded  that 
maybe  it  wasn't  such  a  good  Idea. 

A  third  theory  is  that  America  can  engage 
In  these  wars  effectively  only  if  It  retreats 
off  the  continent  of  Asia  and  draws  the  line 
against  Communist  aggression  farther  south 
where  It  has  blue  sky  and  blue  water  to 
exercise  Its  superior  air  and  naval   power 

Finally,  the  fourth  theory  is  what  Is  being 
applied  by  the  Johnson  Administration  now. 
This  is  that  It  can  hold  the  populous  areas 
of  South  Vietnam  with  its  own  troops  If 
necessary  and  meanwhile  use  its  air  and 
naval  power  to  demonstrate  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  will 
cost  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  more 
than  they  will  gain  in  the  South. 
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THE  PExsiDurr's  carries 
It  U  now  popul&r  among  the  AdmlnlBtrm- 
tlon'B  crltlca  to  say  that  thlj  poUcj  has 
failed,  that  the  Communlrta  are  not  Im- 
pr«ased  by  the  bombing,  and  this  may  or 
may  not  be  right  What  we  do  know  is  that 
in  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  private 
messages  to  the  West  Indicating  that  Mos- 
cow, If  not  Peking,  feels  that  the  conflict 
must  now  either  go  to  the  conference  table 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
or  go  forward  into  a  much  more  serious  war- 
Including  Soviet  and  Chinese  weapons  and 
"volimteers  ■ 

This,  therefore  may  be  a  time  to  give  pri- 
vate diplomacy  a  chance  The  United  States 
Government,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  delicate  operation  Regardless  of 
the  mistakes  and  miscalculations  of  the  past. 
It  is  not  engaged  ;n  a  discussion  of  what 
might  have  been,  but  in  how  to  avoid  a 
defeat  that  would  have  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences In  Asia  and  the  Middle  Kast. 

Washington  is  not  now  free  to  adopt  any 
policy  advice  It  is  not  free  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  past  commitments  or  even 
of  Its  blunders.  Its  options  are  limited. 

ujcrrs  ON  action 

It  is  not  morally  free,  for  example,  to 
carry  the  air  war  Into  the  populous  areas  of 
North  Vietnam,  where  the  really  important 
strategic  targets  are  located.  Nor  is  it  morally 
free  to  abandon  the  people  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  battle  In  South 
Vietnam  and  who  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Vletcong  If  we  pull  out. 

Even  more  Important.  It  Is  not  free  to 
submit  to  the  triumph  of  the  Communist 
guerrilla  techniques  without  making  them 
pay  dearly  In  the  process,  for  If  they  succeed 
in  Vietnam,  nobody  dare  assume  In  Washing- 
ton that  the  same  techniques  will  not  be 
applied  m  ail  the  Communist  rlmlands  from 
Korea  to  Iran. 

Exhibit  5 

OoLDwam:  A  Boost  Paizx 

(By  BAaar  Goldwatxki 

Washincton  — There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  The  New  York  Times 
will  receive  many  journalistic  awards  for  ttj 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  on  Indo- 
china. After  all.  a  scoop  that  runs  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  words  Is  not  exactly  to 
be  sneezed  at  in  Journalistic  circles 

By  the  same  token,  I  believe  The  New 
York  Times  deserves  some  kind  of  a  booby 
prize  for  its  failure  to  detect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Johnson  Administration  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1964 

There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  seven 
years  ago  that  President  Johnson  intended 
to  escalate  the  war  against  North  Vietnam 
by  bombing  and  by  the  possible  use  of 
American  ground  troops  And  the  indications 
that  such  preparations  were  going  forward 
were  all  over  the  place  I  picked  up  Indica- 
tions that  bombing  sorties  to  the  North 
were  being  planned  and  that  troop  ship- 
ments were  scheduled  In  that  period  with- 
out even  trying. 

It  Is  true  that  I  had  access  to  some  clas- 
sified Information  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  a 
major  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  But 
It  wasn't  neceasary  to  use  clasajaed  material 
to    flgure   out    what    was    going    to    hafipen 

Logic  alone  should  have  told  the  people 
who  put  down  all  those  erudite  words  on 
the  page  opposite  to  this  one  that  L.B.J, 
or  whoever  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident had  to  follow  one  of  two  courses  of 
action:  either  to  escalate  the  war  and  at- 
tempt to  win  it  or  withdraw  completely 
from  tihe  Indochina  theater  of  war  Logic  also 
should  have  told  those  men  who  consistent- 
ly accused  me  of  being  'Ignoranf  and  "111- 
Lnfonsed"  that  the  American  people  would 


not  stand  for  a  precipitous  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  at  that  time. 

Consequently.  It  stood  to  reason  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  have  to  widen  the  war 
and  that  planning  to  this  effect  was  already 
under  way  when  the  President  was  assuring 
the  American  people  that  nothing  of  this 
kind    would    happen    If   he   were   elected 

In  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed  In  19«4 
I  have  a  feeling  that  logic  was  not  upper- 
most m  the  minds  of  people  who  were  fever- 
ishly bent  on  the  election  of  LB  J.  The  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  stated  on  Sept.  24. 
1964.  that  Ooldwater  did  not  Inhabit  "the 
same  contemporary  world"  as  Lyndon  John- 
son. This  presumably  was  the  conclusion 
reached  by  The  Times  because  I  chose  to 
tell  the  American  people  the  hard  realities 
of  what  we  were  facing  in  Indochina. 

Today  I  find  that  I  do  not  inhabit  "the 
same  contemporary  world"  as  The  New  York 
Times  And  this  is  because  I  happen  to  feel 
that  Government  papers  marked  "secret"  and 
"confidential"  should  remain  secret  and  con- 
fidential until  such  time  as  the  Government 
responsible  for  the  material  In  such  papers 
sees  fit  to  declassify  them  or  change  the  laws 
regarding  the  security  of  our  nation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believes 
that  too  many  Government  papers  are 
stamped  classified  and  secret.  I  also  believe 
that  the  authority  to  classify  certain  in- 
formation has  been  abused  by  some  admin- 
istrations that  desired  to  hide  their  own  mis- 
takes. However.  I  am  not  about  to  say  that 
this  tendency  gives  any  newspaper  editor 
who  wants  a  license  to  decide  on  his  own 
what  Is  best  for  the  security  of  205  million 
Americans. 

We  live  in  a  nation  of  laws,  not  a  nation 
of  men  When  publishers  and  editors  decide 
on  their  own  what  security  laws  to  obey,  I 
believe  It  puts  them  in  the  same  category 
as  those  radicals  who  foment  civil  and  crim- 
inal disobedience  of  laws  they  disagree  with 
or  for  moral  reasons. 

The  laws  governing  classification  of  Gov- 
ernment papers  were  enacted  to  protect  the 
majority  of  our  people.  They  were  not  de- 
signed, as  we  have  been  led  to  believe  In 
somes  cases,  to  thwart  the  Journalistic  enter- 
prise of  The  New  York  Times,  The  Washing- 
ton Post  or  anyone  else  who  deals  In  the  pub- 
lication of  information  for  public  consump- 
tion. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  PAUL  J. 
FANNIN  AT  SENATE  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST  MEETING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr  Fannin  I  spoke  at  the  Senate 
prayer  breaklast.  All  who  heard  his  re- 
marks were  impressed  and  inspired. 

Beginning  with  the  words  of  the  short 
blessing  given  at  meals  in  many  homes, 
and  drawing  on  the  theme  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  empha- 
sized that  It  is  the  joy  and  dignity  of 
work  that  give  meaning  to  life.  He 
stressed  that  although  there  is  much  dis- 
content and  frustration  in  our  society, 
life  is  intended  to  present  challenges,  and 
that  America  is  equal  to  any  task,  pro- 
vided our  people  draw  on  the  strength 
of  religion. 

He  pointed  out  that  only  religion  can 
make  a  truly  creative  person,  by  caus- 
ing him  to  use  the  talents  given  him 
by  God  to  serve  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  and  that  this  is  our  great  need 
today. 

So  that  Senator  Fannin's  thoughtful 
words  may  be  read  and  reflected  upon 
by  all  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SSNATOB   PAtn.   J.    PaNNIN,   PkATEX   BaCAKTAST, 

Aral].  28.  1971 
A  common  prayer  used  at  mealtimes  In 
many  homes  and  as  a  part  of  Invocation  at 
public  gatherings  goes  "Bless  O  Lord,  this 
food  to  our  use — and  us  to  Thy  service. 
Amen." 

Like  many  phrases  that  we  become  ac- 
customed to  through  regular  use,  they  become 
repetitious  and  lose  their  meanings  But  this 
prayer,  "Bless  O  Lord,  this  food  to  our  use — 
and  us  to  Thy  service.  Amen."  listened  to 
carefully  and  felt  sincerely  has  a  deep  mean- 
ing and  profound  significance  for  practical 
life  and  for  the  solution  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  today. 

Its  implicit  meaning  is  that  we  take  food 
Into  our  bodies  to  nourish  and  sustain  them, 
so  that.  In  turn,  we  will  have  the  strength 
to  serve  God  more  effectively  and  completely. 
In  other  words,  the  real  point  of  eating  Is. 
aside  from  its  enjoyment,  that  we  might  more 
effectively  live  and  work. 

One  way  of  describing  the  philosophy  that 
Is  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  Ills,  however, 
is  that  Instead  of  "eating  to  live"  our  so- 
ciety has  become  one  that  "lives  to  eat." 

In  other  words,  eating,  symbolical,  "tak- 
ing in",  "getting  all  that  we  can",  "consum- 
ing as  much  as  possible",  with  as  little  effort 
as  possible,  has  become  on  end  In  Itself  .  .  . 
The  goal  of  life. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  such  a  goal  and  end 
encourages  the  selfish  side  of  man,  produces 
hostilities  and  leaves  man  dissatisfied 
and  unfulfilled. 

For  It  has  always  been  In  working  that 
great  men  have  found  their  reward;  they  did 
not  live  to  eat,  as  it  were;  they  ate  to  live 
and  work. 

Stelnmetz.  Edison.  Curie.  Shakespeare. 
Longfellow.  Lincoln,  Washington.  Jefferson 
are  remembered  because  behind  the  scenes 
of  their  separate  accomplishments  were  hours 
of  tireless  effort. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  present  day 
technological-mechanical  supports  we  forget 
that  the  railroads  which  Joined  this  wilder- 
ness together  were  built  almost  entirely  by 
the  muscle  of  laboring  men. 

In  my  State  the  first  great  dam  in  what 
Is  now  the  Nation  s  reclamation  system  was 
built  by  hand.  The  stones  were  cut  and 
shaped  by  hand.  And  moved  Into  place  with- 
out most  of  the  present-day  mechanical  con- 
struction aids. 

Many  young  people,  victims  of  well  mean- 
ing but  mistaken  parents  who  "Indulged" 
them,  seek  to  find  an  ever-new  experience, 
a  new  thrill,  a  new  excitement;  what  they 
need  to  discover  Is  the  thrill  and  excitement 
of  a  Job  well  done. 

The  very  success  of  America  has  created 
the  forces  which  now  threaten  to  destroy 
America  For  instance,  our  production  line 
economy  has  resulted  in  an  Impersonal  pro- 
duction line  society;  Industry  must  find 
ways  to  let  the  Individual  know  his  labor 
Is  an  Important  part  In  producing  the  end 
product. 

We  despair  of  the  world  about  us  because 
of  the  tensions  and  turmoil  and  the  unre- 
strained greed  which  has  always  disfigured 
men. 

But  expressions  of  despair  like  marches  of 
protest,  political  oratory,  or  pontifical  writ- 
ings alone  have  never  produced  a  single  loaf 
of  bread;  at  best,  they  succeed  only  If  they 
Inspire  men  to  work  to  achieve  their  goals. 

We  have  In  this  century  endured  two  world 
wars.  Following  the  last  agony  we  witnessed 
the  truly  remarkable  resurgence  of  modern 
Germany  and  modern  Japan. 

Some  observers  attribute  the  phenomenal 
rebuilding  of  these  two  countries  to  the  help- 
ing hand  we  extended  to  our  vanquished 
foes.  No  doubt  we  helped  provide  the  means 
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aod  methods:  but  the  raw  material  was 
theirs  The  indomitable  energy  of  these  two 
peoples  that  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their 
economy  and  their  societies  to  a  jxMltlon 
in  the  world  where  they  now  rival  that  of 
ours.  They  did  this  by  hard  work. 

We  have  the  talent  and  the  resources  to 
redress  all  the  wrongs  of  the  present  moment. 

The  productive  capacity  of  America  is 
equal  to  any  task  We  can  reach  almost  any 
goal  we  are  willing  to  work  for 

We  can  rebuild  our  cities  educate  the 

Ignorant  .  .  .  minister  to  the  sick  .  .  bait 
the  destruction  of  our  environment  .  .  . 
and  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  dec- 
ade. The  future,  we  are  told.  Is  fraught  with 
peril — confounded  by  new  and  unknown 
challenge  .  .  .  threatened  by  civil  unrest  and 
frustration. 

Gentlemen,  has  It   not  always  been  so? 

Life  was  not  meant  to  be  easy. 

We  are  not  biological  accidents  created 
to  wander  aimlessly  through  our  allotted 
years  enjoying  the  comiorts  and  conveniences 
which  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  only  prod- 
uct  of   the   Amencaji   society. 

We  are  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  who  con- 
quered this  land  .  .  who  bridged  the  rivers 
.  .  .  who  built  the  Institutions  of  learning 
and  the  hospitals  .  .  .  who  fashioned  a  new 
form  of  government  which  boldly  declaired 
that  all  men  are  the  children  of  Almlghtv 
God 

Let  us  then  recognize  that  we  are  each  one 
commandM  to  use  the  talents  the  Lord  God 
has  given  us  In  the  time  we  have  on  his 
earth  ...  to  work  toward  that  goal  he  estab- 
lished; the  biblical  concept  of  stewardship 
Is  that  two  goods  are  accomplished  when 
Individual  men  seek  to  find  their  niche  In 
God's  plan:  TTie  welfare  of  the  whole  world 
Is  improved  (we  move  closer  to  the  kingdom 
of  God) :  and  each  individual  discovers  mean- 
ing and  purpose  for  his  existence 

In  honest  and  productive  labor  we  will  dis- 
cover the  dignity  and  the  meaning  of  life 
.  .    and  in  the  end  the  mystery  of  the  Infinite. 

Kahili  Glbran  has  said,  "You  work  that  you 
may  keep  pace  with  the  earth  and  the  soul 
of  the  earth. 

"Work  is  love  made  visible. 

"And  what  Is  It  to  work  with  love?  It  Is 
to  weave  the  cloth  with  threiwls  drawn  from 
your  hearts  .  .  .  even  as  If  your  beloved  were 
to  wear  that  cloth. 

"It  Is  to  build  a  house  with  affection  .  .  . 
even  as  If  your  beloved  were  to  dwell  In  that 
house. 

"It  la  to  aom  seeds  with  tenderness  and 
reap  the  harvest  with  Joy  .  .  .  even  as  if  your 
beloved  were  to  eat  the  fruit. 

"It  Is  to  charge  all  things  you  fashion 
with  the  breath  of  your  own  spirit. 

"And  If  you  cannot  work  virlth  love,  but 
only  with  distaste.  It  Is  better  that  you 
should  leave  your  work  and  sit  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  and  take  alms  of  those  who 
work  with  Joy, 

"For  if  you  bake  bread  with  Indifference, 
you  bake  a  bitter  bread.  It  feeds  but  half 
man's  hunger  " 

This  Congress,  and  every  Congress.  Is 
urged  to  correct  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
moment  by  the  enactment  of  some  new  law. 

Consumers  complain  that  they  have  been 
victimized  by  shoddy  products 

Students  complain  of  the  poor  quality  of 
Instruction  they  are  receiving 

We  are  all  aware  that  certain  segments  of 
our  economy  are  threatened  with  extinction 
because  of  foreign  Imports. 

What  we  do  Is  of  great  significance  In  that 
laws  provide  the  rules  to  insure  that  men 
have  equal  opportunity  and  do  not  abuse 
their  fellowmen  These  laws  are  for  the  time 
our  work    Let  us  be  sure  it  is  honest  work 

But  we  cannot  by  legislation  make  men 
Industrious  or  provident  or  moral  or  thrifty 
Our  meeting  here  Is  a  symbol  of  our  hope 
that  God  will  so  Inspire  this  generattoo. 


Can  you  think  of  any  situation  which  vexes 
us  at  this  moment  which  would  not  be  dra- 
matically Improved  if  we  as  a  p>eople  could 
rediscover  the  Joy  and  dignity  of  work? 

Not  work  which  is  done  grudgingly,  for  that 
becomes  drudgery  .   not  work  done  with- 

out love,  for  that  becomes  slavery  The  dis- 
content and  frustrations  of  this  present  mo- 
ment would  surely  vanish  if  in  a  unity  of 
purpose  we  might  again  rediscover  It  la  work 
which  gives  meaning  to  life.  So  let  us  give 
our  full  support  to  the  religious  institutions 
and  efforts  In  the  society,  for  only  from  that 
source  wUl  come  the  Inspiration  that  can 
change  men's  hearts  and  make  every  man 
know  that  he  Is  a  child  of  God,  responsible 
to  God  for  the  productive  use  of  his  life.  Only 
true  religion  can  convince  a  man  that  he  Is 
a  creative  being.  The  highest  part  of  crea- 
tion, only  little  less  than  God  himself 

In  his  second  letter  to  the  Theasalonlans. 
St.  Paul  said,  "If  anyone  will  not  work,  let 
him  not  eat.  .  .  for  we  hear  that  some  of 
you  are  living  In  Idleness,  not  doing  any  work 

.  .  mere  busybodles  .  .  .  now  such  per- 
sons we  command  and  exhort  In  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  do  their  work  In  quietness 
and  to  earn  their  own  living." 

We  thank  God  for  the  mechanical  conven- 
iences which  enable  us  to  keep  warm  and 
dry.  We  thank  God  for  our  system  of  distri- 
bution which  can  deliver  food  and  clothing 
to  all  of  our  people. 

We  thank  God  for  the  knowledge  he  has 
given  us  so  that  we  can  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  labor 

We  could  not  In  conscience  permit  any  man 
to  completely  starve  merely  because  he  re- 
fuses to  work  ,  .  .  but  we  cannot  In  con- 
science encourage  man  to  remain  Idle  .  .  . 
for  we  have  been  told  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  wayfarers  on  this  earth 
transients  .  .  we  do  not  control  the 
day  of  our  birth  noir  can  we  control  the  day 
of  our  death.  But  in  the  time  we  have — with 
God's  help — we  can  employ  our  talents,  use 
our  muBCle  and  our  energy,  to  find  satisfac- 
tion, not  in  play  or  In  indulgence,  but  In 
work  and  achievement. 

My  chosen  faith  teaches  me  In  all  matters 
to  take  Jesus  Christ  as  the  measuring  stick 

Jesus  was  a  laborer.  He  gave  generously 
of  himself  during  those  short  years  He  spent 
on  Earth,  As  a  child  he  was  an  apprentice 
In  Joseph's  carpenter  shop;  as  a  twelve  year 
old  we  see  Him  discussing  the  great  Issues 
with  His  elders  in  the  temple  (behind  that 
skill  lay  hours  of  reeding  and  prayer,  mental 
and  spiritual  labor)  As  He  grew  Into  ma- 
turity and  was  recognized  by  some  as  the  Son 
of  God.  He  was  constantly  at  the  work  of 
teaching,  healing,  and  nilnlsterlng.  To  the 
many  requests  that  came  to  Him  for  help. 
His  response  was  always  "let  us  go  at  once." 
Indeed  the  spirit  for  which  He  Is  most  re- 
membered Is  that  understanding  of  life  that 
caused  Him  to  say.  "I  have  come  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  and  on 
another  occasion,  "my  food  Is  to  do  the  will 
of  him  who  sent  me  and  to  accomplish  his 
work," 

God  grant  that  such  a  spirit  may  capture 
and  save  the  society  that  we  all  love. 


CX)NCDRRENT  RESOLUTION  MEMO- 
RIALIZING CONGRESS  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH GRANT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
CROP  LOSSES 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  on 
June  22.  1971,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution memorializing  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  compensate 
fanners  for  losses  to  perishable  crops  due 
to  natural  disasters 

The  severe  impact  of  crop  losses  diie 
to  a  natural  disaster  was  recently  dem- 


onstrated at  Johns  Island.  S.C.  where  an 
entire  tomato  crop  was  destroyed  by  a 
sudden  hailstorm. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 
lingsi  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

A  CONCTTXaiWT  RlSOLtrnON  MZMoaiAUZXNC 
THX  OONGRISS  TO  TaKI  SrCH  ACTION  AS  IS 
NtCXSSAXT  TO  ElSTAIBtlSH  GRANTS  rO«  LOSSKS 

TO    PraisHABLX    Caops    Dtnc    to    Natu»ai. 

DisAsmus 

Whereas,  perishable  crops  are  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged  from  time  to  time  due  to 
natural  disasters;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  feasible  protective 
measures  where  farmers  of  such  crops  can 
alleviate  or  mitigate  losses  resulting  there- 
from; and 

Whereas,  perishable  crop  Insurance  Is 
either  unavailable  or  too  costly;  and 

Whereas,  the  csot  of  operation  has  In- 
creased tremendously  resulting  In  many 
farmers  of  such  crops  being  financlalJy  un- 
able to  recover  from  such  devastating  looses; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country  that  such  crops 
continue  to  be  produced;  and 

Whereas,  the  only  feasible  solution  to  this 
problem  is  for  Congress  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  those  farmers  who  sustain 
devastating  losses  to  pterlshable  crops  due  to 
natural  disasters.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring 

That  the  Congress  Is  hereby  requested  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  financial  grants  program  for  losses 
to  farmers  of  perishable  crops  due  to  natural 
dlsastere 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  representing  South  Caroia^a. 


DISTRICT  COURT  UPHOLDS  ERNEST 

FITZGERALDS    RIGHT    TO    OPEN 

HEARING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  June  25,  1971.  the  U.S  District 
Court"  for  the  Distrta  of  Columbia 
handed  dowTi  a  decision  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  the  Fitzgerald  case  The 
court  ruled  that  Mr  Fitzgerald  is  entitled 
to  an  open  heanng  before  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  determine  whether  he 
is  entitled  to  remstatement  to  his  job  as 
cost  efiRciency  expert  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  court's  decision  enjoimng  the 
Commission  from  holding  closed  hear- 
ings is  unquestionably  nghi.  The  public 
has  every  right  to  have  this  case  reported 
directly  and  in  full.  And  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  every  right  to  an  open  hearing.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  due  process 

Mr.  Pltigerald  was  f^red  by  the  Penta- 
gon after  he  revealed  the  enormous  cost 
overruns  on  the  C-5A  program  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  the  victim  of  innuendoes. 
false  allegations,  and  rumor  from  the 
time  he  testified  in  Congress  until  the 
Pentagon  fired  him. 

The  way  to  end  this  scurrilous  gossip 
is  »nth  &n  open  hearing  And  the  way  to 
establish  the  real  reason  for  his  faring  is 
with  an  open  hearing  The  District  court 
has  now  provided  thai  opportunity 

In  May,  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Hampton 
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of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  ask 
whether  there  were  any  statutory  ob- 
stacles to  holding  an  open  hearing.  Mr 
Hamptons  reply  aclcnowledged  there 
were  none  The  heanngs  would  be  closed. 
Chairman  Hajnpton  said,  because  they 
had  always  oeer.  closed  in  the  past 

Fortunately,  the  DLstnct  court  put  the 
nght  of  the  public  and  Mr  Fitzgerald 
ahead  of  hidebound  tradition  The 
chances  are  no*  excellent  Li^mt  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald will  at  last  be  vindicated 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Bryant's  opinion,  to- 
gether with  my  correspondence  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Mat  7,  1B71. 
Hon.  Roaarr  E.  Hampton. 
Chai-nnan,  Civil  Service  Commiaaion. 
Wajhington.  DC. 

Dmam.  Ms.  Craoiman:  I  was  dismayed  to 
leam  th»t  Ernest  PttzgeraJd's  request  for  an 
open  hearing  hw  been  denied  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  can  understand  that 
there  may  be  instances  when  an  appellant 
might  suffer  by  public  airing  of  allegations 
against  hUn.  However,  such  is  not  the  case 
where  Mr.  PItsgerald  is  concerned  An  official 
dossier  on  Mr  Pttzgerald  was  complied  by 
the  Air  Force,  portions  of  which  I  have  iseen 
shown  Much  of  this  gossip  has  been  pub- 
licized to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  detriment.  Mr 
Fitzgerald  would  benefit,  not  suffer,  from  an 
op>en  bearing  in  which  scurrilous  gossip 
about  him  could  be  effectively  laid  to  rest 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  truthful  testimony  Ijefore 
CongrCM  revealed  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  the  enormous  and  deliberately  con- 
cealed cost  overruns  on  the  C5A  transport 
airplane.  His  testimony  set  in  motion  a  chain 
of  events  which  resulted  In  his  firing  almost 
exactly  one  year  after  his  testimony  This 
kind  of  retaliation  is  unconscionable  The 
Commission  Ls  right  to  look  into  this  case. 
But.  It  should  do  so  openly. 

The  abuses  which  Mr  Fitzgerald's  testi- 
mony helped  uncover  has  gone  uncorrected, 
with  the  result  that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers have  been  saddled  with  blUlons  oT  dol- 
lars In  excess  costs  for  Pentagon  procure- 
ment Only  If  public  servants  feel  free  to 
bring  such  waste  to  public  attention  will  we 
have  a  chance  to  eliminate  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  feel  free  to  do  so  until  the  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  in  the  Fitzgerald  case  is 
set  right. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Fitzgerald  case  as 
it  unfolds  My  constituents  and  many  other 
citizens  who  write  to  me  are  interested  We 
want  full  details  of  the  hearings  as  they 
progress,  not  long  after  the  fact  It  is  clear 
that  open  bearings  would  enhance  objec- 
tivity In  this  case 

I  would  appreciate  your  informing  me  IT 
there  are  any  legal  obstacles  to  the  open 
hearing  which  Mi  Fitzgerald  has  requested. 
I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  any  stat- 
utory o<]stacles  you  may  cite  are  removed 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PaoxMots. 

V.S.  Senator. 

UnTTtD  Statxs  Crvn.  Snvics  Comicuszon. 

Washington.  DC.  June  1. 1371. 
Hon  Wn.LiAif  Pkoxmiu, 
United  States  Seriate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  PaoxMiax:  In  your  letter  of 
May  7.  1971.  you  raise  the  question  whether 
there  Is  a  legal  or  statutory  obstacle  to  an 
open  hearing  in  connection  with  Mr  Ernest 
Fitzgerald's  appeal  from  his  separation  by 
reduction  In  force  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  term  "open  bearing" 


means  open  to  the  public  and  the  press.  As 
explained  hereinafter,  our  hearings  are  never 
closed  or  secret  insofar  as  the  parties  are 
concerned. 

What  otMtalcle  there  Is  to  an  open  hearing 
Is  contained  In  the  policy  stated  In  section 
772.306(c)(3)  of  the  Conunlaslon's  regula- 
Uon  (5  CFR  773,306(0(3))   which  provides: 

■  Hearings  are  not  open  to  the  public  or 
the  press  Attendance  at  hearings  Is  limited 
to  persons  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the  appeal." 

While  no  right  to  a  hearing  has  been  ac- 
corded an  appeUant  under  the  reductlon-in- 
force  regulations,  we  have  traditionally 
granted  a  hearing  to  a  preference  eligible 
appellant  upon  his  request  and  have  con- 
ducted it  in  accordance  with  the  hearing  pro- 
cedures set  out  In  section  772.305  of  Part  772 
of  the  Commission's  regulations  (S  CFR 
772  305)  What  Is  more,  upon  occasions  when 
courts  have  remanded  cases  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  hearings  on  the  facta  of 
specific  situations,  we  have  conducted  those 
hearings  in  the  same  way  Thus,  until  and 
unless  this  long -established  regulatory  policy 
is  changed,  there  Is  no  basis  for  an  open  hear- 
ing even  though  an  appellant  may  request  it. 

The  obstacle  Is  clearly  regulatory  rather 
than  statutory,  and  there  Is  no  need  for  a 
change  In  the  statutes  to  permit  a  change 
in  the  regulations.  Your  having  raised  the 
question,  and  the  fact  that  it  t>ecame  an  Issue 
In  the  Fitzgerald  case,  are  a  sufficient  basis 
for  us  to  study  the  need  for  change. 

I  should  like  to  sketch  for  you  some  of  the 
problems  your  question  has  raised,  but  I  must 
make  It  clear  that  what  I  say  should  not  be 
taken  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  Fitzgerald 
case  I  know  very  little  atx>ut  that  case,  and 
should  It  ever  come  before  the  Commissioners 
for  review.  I  should  like  to  leam  whatever  I 
learn  about  It  only  from  the  official  appeal 
record.  I  have  no  wish  to  deal  with  the  merits. 
at  this  point,  of  even  the  procedural  issue 
which  Is  raised  In  your  question.  Although 
this  response  will,  by  force  of  that  circum- 
stance, be  somewhat  general.  I  shall  try  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  sp)ecificlty  by  thor- 
oughness Much  of  what  I  say  is  information 
and  advice  received  from  counsel  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  advised  that  the  present  regulation 
(quoted  above)  has  existed  In  substantially 
Its  present  form  since  the  Commission  Is- 
sued, on  November  7,  1944.  Its  first  regula- 
tions governing  appeals  from  preference  eil- 
glblee  under  section  14  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944  The  pertinent  provisions 
of  that  section  are  now  codified  In  sections 
7511-7512  and  7701  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  We  have  had  over  26  years  of  operating 
experience  under  the  regulation  and  have 
had  a  number  of  occasions  to  amend  the 
regulations  governing  appeals  generally  by 
preference  ellgibles.  We  have  had  no  demand 
for  a  change  in  this  provision.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  had  very,  very  few  requests  for 
open  hearings 

The  administrative  hearings  held  by  the 
staff  of  this  Commission  are  not  prosecutorial 
In  nature  but  are  part  of  an  administrative 
fact-finding  process.  They  are  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appellant.  Most  of  them  Involve 
adverse  actions  ( demotions,  suspensions,  dis- 
missals) allegedly  taken  for  such  cause  as 
will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The 
basis  of  an  adverse  action  is  frequently  some 
form  of  misconduct  or  delinquency,  the  evi- 
dence concerning  which  may  reflect  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  appellant.  This  factor  gives 
rise  to  one  of  the  prlnctpai  reasons  for  not 
proTldlng  an  open  hearing  in  most  cases, 
i.e..  the  protection  of  the  privacy  of  the  ap- 
pellant In  the  case.  Of  course,  this  reason 
may  have  little  validity  when  It  Is  the  ap- 
f)ellant  who  desires  an  open  hearing.  Accord- 
ingly, the  balance  of  this  response  wUl  be 
relevant  principally  to  hearings  In  which  an 
appellant  has  requested  a  waiver  of  his  right 
to  a  closed  bearing 


Our  long  experience  In  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings has  heretofore  warranted  the  Judgment 
that  we  operate  best  In  the  search  for  truth 
when  hearings  are  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  complicated  or  rigid  procedural  rules 
and  distractlve  formal  trappings  Use  of  sim- 
ple proceeding  which  are  easy  to  manage 
leads  to  expedition  (which  also  has  due  proc- 
ess overtones)  and  low  cost  A  related  con- 
sideration which  has  apparently  persuaded 
us  to  keep  things  simple  Is  the  need  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  appeal  examiners  who  preside 
at  hearings.  They  are  currently  trained  to 
handle  with  competence  the  matters  which 
have  routinely  come  before  them  for  decision 
through  the  years.  A  Judgment  wUl  have  to 
be  made  whether  additional  training,  dif- 
ferent accommodations,  and  additional  pro- 
cedures wUl  be  required  If  our  hearings  are 
open  to  the  public  For  example,  in  the  face 
of  open  press  and  media  coverage,  we  may 
have  to  work  out  a  modification  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  we  normally  use  to  Insure  that 
prospective  witnesses  are  not  Influenced  by 
testimony  earlier  received  In  a  case.  At  the 
moment,  that  has  not  been  a  problem. 

In  connection  with  the  burden  on  exami- 
ners, it  may  prove  Important  that  our  ap- 
peal examiners  do  not  have  the  contempt 
pwwer  that  Judges  have,  and  really  have  no 
power  to  affect  those  who  are  not  partici- 
pants In  a  case  It  may  also  be  significant 
that,  depending  on  the  kind  of  case  Involved, 
our  examiners  are  selected  for  the  most  part 
from  persons  in  grade  levels  OS-12  to  OS-lS. 
We  will  have  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
petence and  experience  represented  by  the 
corjw  of  examiners  who  actually  preside  at 
hearings  is  adequate  to  guarantee  that  the 
substance  of  hearings.  If  the  Ck>mmlsslon 
were  to  conduct  open  hearings,  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  "Judicial  serenity  and 
calm",  as  well  as  the  detachment,  to  which 
every  appellant  is  entitled.  The  quotation  is 
from  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384  U.S.  333,  355 
(1966).  a  case  In  which  a  conviction  was 
overturned  because  of  the  effect  of  undue 
news  media  coverage  in  the  courtroom.  I  am 
aware  also  that  In  the  case  of  Bates  v.  Texas, 
381  U-S  552  (1965).  a  convlcUon  was  over- 
turned because  of  the  effect  on  the  trial  of 
its  coverage  by  television.  True,  these  cases 
are  not  directly  controlling  in  our  situation, 
but  they  do  point  the  need  for  accommoda- 
tion between  absolute  openness  and  the  at- 
mospheric requirements  of  effective  Judicial- 
type  procedure. 

It  would  be  the  sheerest  speculation  for  me 
to  suggest  we  can  currently  divine  the  im- 
pact that  open  hearings  would  have  on  the 
regularity  and  fairness  of  the  results  of  our 
hearings,  or  on  the  various  participants  in 
them  (l.e  .  the  parties,  witnesses,  and  the  ap- 
peals examiner)  in  all  of  the  geographlcaJ 
regions  in  which  the  Commission  operates. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  that  a  proper 
balance  be  struck  between  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  openness  and  the  competing  need  for 
the  kind  of  Judicial  atmosphere,  in  terms  of 
calmness  and  decorum,  which  will  assure 
that  results  on  the  merits  are  reached  fairly 
and  correctly  by  the  stalT  that  is  available 
country-wide. 

In  reflecting  upon  that  desirable  balance. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  Is  no 
Issue  here  whether  hearings  should  be  se- 
cret or  open  to  the  public  While  our  hear- 
ings are  closed  to  the  public  and  press,  they 
are  in  no  sense  secret.  The  appellant  and  his 
counsel  are  present  at  all  times  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  recorded  either  verbatim  by  a 
rep>orter  or  by  an  agreed-upon  summary 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  general  sanction  which 
would  prevent  the  appeUant.  his  representa- 
tive, or  the  agency  representative,  from  tell- 
ing all  the  world  on  a  daily  t>asls  what  went 
on  In  the  hearings.  Our  question  is  solely 
whether,  and  how  well,  we  can  handle  hear- 
ings which  would  be  open  to  the  public  and 
the  press. 
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In  summary,  then,  the  obstacle  to  an  open 
hearing  In  cases  of  this  kind  presented  by 
Mr  PltzgeraJd  s  appeal  Is  a  long-€st*bUshed 
regulatory  policy  and  practice  of  the  Com- 
mission. Current  notions  of  the  public  ac- 
countability of  Oovernment  operations  cer- 
tainly require  reassessment  of  a  balance 
struck  so  long  ago,  but  we  question  the 
deatrabillty  and  wisdom  of  changing  preclpl- 
totialy  and  without  study  a  regulation  that 
has  satisfactorily  served  its  purpose  without 
demonstrable  damage  to  the  rights  of  appel- 
lants for  more  than  26  years  Accordingly.  I 
am  directing  the  Commission  staff  to  examine 
our  current  requirements  to  see  If  a  change  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  safely  be  more  open 
Some  of  our  hearings  are  open  to  the  public 
(those  Involving  charges  of  political  activity 
and  those  involving  the  removal  of  hearing 
examiners),  and  our  experience  there  may 
Ije  quite  relevant  to  any  p>osslble  change 
We  would  also  like  to  ascertain  how  other 
similar  administrative  hearings  (e.g..  those 
held  in  State  and  local  Jurisdictions)  are 
conducted  with  respect  to  openness. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  our  review 
of  the  nuktter  could  be  completed,  or  any 
warranted  changes  could  be  made,  in  time 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  handling  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  ap>peal  We  are  accountable  to 
various  publics,  and  the  momentum  of  public 
Buxountabillty  for  rule-making  and  rule- 
changing  Is  on  the  Increase  Although  as  a 
technical  matter  rules  concerning  "agency 
management  or  personnel"  need  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  public  rule-malting  procedures 
under  5  U.S.C.  553.  we  have  increasingly,  over 
the  years,  found  It  desirable  to  engage  In 
consultation  with  the  various  groups  whose 
members  are  subject  to  our  regulations,  such 
as  labor  unions.  t>ar  assoolations,  personnel 
managentent  professional  groups,  v-eterans 
groups,  and  other  employee  associations  At 
Its  Second  Plenary  Session  on  October  21. 
1969.  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  issued  its  Recommendation 
No.  16  which  urges  all  agencies  to  use  public 
rule-making  procedures  "even  when  fonnu- 
latlng  rules  of  the  exen^t  types."  And  more 
recently  at  its  Fifth  Plenary  Session  on 
May  8.  1971.  the  (Conference  confirmed  the 
desirability  of  public  involvement  In  the  ar- 
ticulation of  agency  pKrflcy  In  its  Recommen- 
dation No  25  We  feel  a  strong  commitment 
to  having  public  consultation  In  advance  of 
regulatory  change.  We  must  thus  explore, 
although  we  cannot  predict,  what  the  reac- 
tions of  our  various  publics  will  be  to  the 
rules  we  may  decide  upon.  The  time  needed 
for  our  study  and  public  consultation  makes 
it  probable  that,  like  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  Administrative  Osnference  itself,  any 
changes  we  may  make  will  affect  our  cases 
p>rospectively  only. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKKT  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

[United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia.  Civil  Action.  No.   1109-71] 
A.     Ernest     Pttzcerai-d,     James     Davidson. 
RoBEBT  Kephart.  PLAiNTirrs.  V.  Robert  E. 
Hampton.    Chairman    US.    Civn,    Service 
Commission;    Herman   D    Staiman.   Ckiet 
Appeals  Examining  Oitice  US  C^vn,  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Defendants 
opinion  and  order 
Plaintiff  Fitzgerald  was  9ep>&rated  from  his 
federal  employment  as  Deputy   for  Manage- 
ment Systems,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  on  January  5,  1970   The  termina- 
tion was  purp»rted  to  be  based  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  p>osltlon  through  a  reduction  m 
force   proceeding    Plaintiff   appealed    to  the 
Civil   Service   Commission   alleging   that   lUs 
separation  from  the  federal  service  was  con- 
trary to  federal   law  and  C^vll  Service  Com- 
mission  regulations   In   tlia-t   it   was   In   fact 
a  retaliatory  measure  for  certain  testimony 
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given  before  congressional  committees  He 
also  requested  a  hearing  The  request  for 
hearing  wae  granted,  and  long  prior  to  its 
scheduled  commencement  plaintiff  made 
numerous  requests  that  the  proceedings  be 
open  to  the  public  and  the  press  The  Com- 
mission refused  to  open  the  hearing  relying 
on  a  prublLshed  regulation  that  hearings  are 
not,  open  to  the  public  or  the  press  5  CFR 
§  772.305.  At  Che  time  of  the  hearing,  this 
request  was  renewed  and  again  refused  The 
hearing  commenced — closed  to  the  public 
and  the  press. 

The  case  came  on  to  te  heard  by  the  court 
on  June  14,  1971,  on  plaintiff's  motion  for  a 
preliminary  injunction.  On  June  17.  the 
court  denied  the  motion,  finding  that  plain- 
tiff had  not  made  the  showing  required  lor 
that  extraordinary  form  of  relief  On  the 
same  day  plaintiffs  moved  for  summary 
Judgment  and  for  expedited  consideration.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  closed  hearing  the 
complaint  seeks  to  enjoin  was  continuing  on 
a  dally  l>asls  and  would  be  completed  long 
before  the  court  would  resolve  this  case  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events.  On  June  22, 
the  court  issued  a  temp)orary  restraining  or- 
der against  continuation  of  the  closed  hear- 
ing, pending  the  court's  expedited  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
and  the   government's  opposition  thereto. 

Plaintiff  Fitzgerald  claims  that  this  closed 
hearing  Is  unconstituUonal  and.  If  allowed  to 
proceed,  would  result  in  a  fundamental  right 
forever  lost  to  him.  The  important  advan- 
tages of  a  public  hearing  in  Judicial  and 
quasi-Judicial  p>roceedlngs  have  been  thor- 
oughly recognized— to  the  extent  of  lelng 
taken  for  gr&nted  as  an  ingredient  of  due 
process.  In  federal  criminal  prosecutions 
public  hearing  is  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution.  As  for  civil 
proceedings.  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure 
77(b)  requires  that  "All  trials  upon  the  mer- 
its shall  be  conducted  in  open  court  and 
Insofar  as  convenient  In  a  regular  court- 
room." 

In  Federal  Communications  Commission  v. 
Schreiber,  381  U.S.  279  (1965),  the  Court, 
per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  upheld  the 
right  of  an  agency  to  insist  upx)n  open  hear- 
ings, even  In  an  investigatory,  rather  than 
an  adjudicatory,  proceeding.  In  referring 
to  the  POC  regulation  at  issue  the  Court  said, 
"The  procedural  rule,  establishing  a  pre- 
sumption In  favor  of  public  proceedings, 
accords  with  the  general  policy  favoring  dis- 
closure of  administrative  agency  proceed- 
ings." 381  U.S.  at  293. 

In  Morgan  v.  United  States,  304  US.  1 
(1937).  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  peaking 
for  the  Court,  stated : 

"II]n  administrative  proceedings  of  a 
quasijudlclal  character  the  liberty  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen  shall  be  protected 
by  the  rudimentary  requirements  of  fair 
play.  These  demand  a  fair  and  open  hear- 
ing,'— essential  alike  to  the  legal  validity  of 
the  administrative  regulation  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  the 
value  and  soundness  of  this  lmp>ortant  gov- 
ernmental  process."  304  U.S.  at   14-15. 

Counsel  for  defendant  seeks  to  avoid  the 
req-uirements  of  strict  due  process  proce- 
dures by  urging  that  hearings  held  by  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  are  not  prosecutorial 
In  nature  but  are  part  of  an  adnUnistratlve 
fact-finding  process.  True,  the  hearing  is 
not  prosecutorial  in  nature,  but  it  is  never- 
theless one  where  the  final  outcome  is  a  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  the  issues  raised,  and 
this  decision  directly  affects  the  lepal  rtehts 
of  an  individual  Fit7eerald's  rieht  to  a  live- 
lihood Is  at  stake.  The  hearing  is  an  ad- 
versary proceeding  The  Air  Force  is  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  so  is  plaintiff  Witness- 
es testify  under  oath  and  cross  examination 
is  extensive  It  is  an  adjudicatory  process  and 
it  is  quasi -Judicial. 

If  a  public  hearing  Is  accented  as  an  In- 
gredient of  fair  trial,  plaintiff's  position  is 


further  supported  by  our  own  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

"Just  exactly  how  the  concept  of  'due  proc- 
ess' U  to  be  applied  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  proceeding  Involved,  as  we  are  well  aware 

"Its  exact  boundaries  are  undeflnable.  and 
its  content  varies  according  to  specific  fac- 
tual contexts.  Thus,  when  governmental 
agencies  adjudicate  or  make  binding  deter- 
minations which  directly  affect  the  legal 
rights  of  individuals,  n  is  imperative  that 
those  agencies  use  the  procedures  which  have 
traditionally  been  associated  with  the  Judi- 
cial process  ■  (Citing  Hannah  v  Larche,  363 
US   420.  442.  1960).] 

"At  the  very  least.  quasi-Judicial  proceed- 
ings entail  a  fair  trial"  Amos  Treat  d-  Co  v. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  306 
F.2d  260.  263.  113  U.S.  App.  DC.  100  103 
(1962). 

A  fountainhead  case  setting  out  the  sal- 
utary features  of  open  and  public  proceed- 
ings is  In  re  Oluer  333  U.S  257  1 1958  i  .  ThU 
case  has  often  been  relied  up)on  in  support  of 
the  principle  in  other  than  criminal  proceed- 
ings. K.  Davis.  Administrative  Lau  f  8.09 
1 1970  Suop.) ;  see  also,  J.  Wiggins.  "The  Pub- 
lics  Right  to  Public  Trial."  19  FRD  26 
I  1955). 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Jury  trials  are  not  a  con- 
stitutional requisite  in  stale  Juvenile  delin- 
quency proceedings  McKeiver  v  Pennsyl- 
rania  and  In  re  Burns.  39  L  "W  4777  ( June  21, 
1971).  Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  after  agreeing 
with  the  Court  that  the  proceedings  were  not 
criminal  prosecutions  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  concurred  in  Mc- 
Keiver and  dissented  in  Bu-n-is  precisely  l>e- 
cause  trial  In  the  former  case  was  open  while 
the  public  was  excluded   in   the  latter  case. 

"In  the  Pennsylvania  cases  before  us,  there 
aopears  to  be  no  statutory  ban  upon  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  Juvenile  trials  Appel- 
lants themselves,  without  contradiction,  as- 
sert that  "the  press  Is  generally  admitted" 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  proceedlnes  in  Phil- 
adelphia Most  imp>ortant,  the  record  in  these 
cases  Is  bare  of  any  indication  that  any  per- 
son whom  appellants  sought  to  have  ad- 
mitted to  the  courtroom  was  excluded  In 
these  circumstances,  I  agree  that  the  Judg- 
ment in  No.  322  must  be  affirmed. 

"The  North  Carolina  cases,  however,  pre- 
sent a  different  situation  North  Carolina  law 
either  permits  or  requires  exclusion  of  the 
general  public  from  Juvenile  trials.  In  the 
cases  before  us,  the  trial  Judge  "ordered  the 
general  public  excluded  from  the  hearing 
room  and  stated  that  only  officers  of  the 
court,  the  Juveniles,  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans, their  attorney  and  witnesses  would  be 
present  for  the  hearlne"  In  re  Burn.!,  4  n  C 

App.  523,  ,  167  S.E    2d    254,  |19W). 

notwithstanding  petitioners'  repeated  de- 
mand for  a  public  hearing,"  39  L.W.  at  4786 
(Footnotes  omitted.] 

As  against  all  the  weighty  considerations 
favoring  open  hearings,  the  only  Justifica- 
tion of  any  substance  that  defendants  have 
advanced  in  suppjort  of  the  regulation's  flat 
prohibition  of  them  is  the  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  the  appellant-employee  This  con- 
sideration is  obviously  of  no  validity  where 
It  is  the  appellant-employee  who  wants  the 
open  hearing. 

The  advantages  of  an  open  hearing  are 
fKrwerful  but,  at  the  same  time.  Intangible 
This  latter  observation  is  Important  to  the 
court's  action.  In  many  respects  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  about  the  closed  hearing 
presently  contemplated  by  the  Commission 
Is  that  it  makes  room  for  the  probability  of 
unfairness,  but  then  "our  system  of  law  has 
always  endeavored  to  prevent  even  the  prob- 
ability of  unfairness."  Amos  Treat,  supra 
306  P.  2d  at  263.  113  US.  App.  DC  at  lis! 
citing  In  re  Murchison,  349  U.S  133,  136-137 
(1955).  The  court  is  aware  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  our  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  should  not  exert  judicial  p>crwer 
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to  restrain  tbe  processes  of  a  regulatory  body 
ezercl&lng  quaal-Judlclal  powers  which  can 
be  Judicially  reviewed  as  a  matter  of  right 
before  they  become  flnal  The  present  Chief 
Justice,  then  Circuit  Judge  Burger  In  Wolf 
Corp.  V.  Securltt«  and  Exchange  Commia- 
tion.  317  F.  ad  13fl.  115  U.S.  App.  DC  75 
(1963)    stated  that: 

"To  exert  judicial  power  to  stop  processes 
of  this  .  .  .  category,  which  can  always  be 
Judicially  reviewed  when  the  story  Is  fully 
told  and  recorded,  is  an  extraordinary  step 
In  the  usual  as  well  as  the  legally  artful 
sense  of  that  word  "  317  V  3d  at  143.  115  C.S 
App    DC    at  79 

It  seems  that  the  probability  of  unfair- 
ness presented  by  non-publtc  proceedings 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  Judicial  review  when 
the  story  la  fully  told  and  recorded.  What 
can  the  record  reveal  other  than  that  the 
hearing  was   closed? 

It  appears  that  the  doctrine  enunciated  In 
Amos  Treat,  supra.  Justifies  this  court's  In- 
tervention to  the  extent  of  ordering  that 
the  hearings  be  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press  Accordingly.  It  Is  by  the  court  this 
25th  day  of  June.   1971. 

ORDERED  that  platntlff's  motion  for 
summary  judgment  is  granted,  and  It  Is 
further 

ORDERED  that  the  defendants,  their 
agents  and  employees  are  permanently  en- 
joined from  holding  hearings  closed  to  the 
press  and  the  public  In  the  appeal  of  plain- 
tiff Fitzgerald. 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUNDING 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  shortly 
after  the  1968  election,  former  Census 
Bureau  Director  Richard  Scammon,  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  election 
data,  stated: 

The  real  told  story  of  this  election  (I9«8> 
Is  the  role  of  the  labor  unions  In  it  This  Is 
a  remarkable  story  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  trade  union  movement  effort  mate- 
rially affected  the  outcome  and  contributed 
substantially  to  Mr    Humphrey's  total  vote 

I  believe  Mr.  Scammon  made  a  very 
accurate  point.  I  further  believe  that  he 
would  agree,  the  same  effect  was  created 
on  the  1970  elections  by  unions 

John  Herling  wrote  in  his  Washington 
Dally  News  column  of  November  5,  1970: 

By  and  large.  American  labor  flnds  con- 
siderable satisfaction  In  the  outcome  of 
Tuesday's  election  Its  spokesmen  believe  the 
contributions  made  by  unions  In  organiza- 
tion— which  means  manpower  and  money — 
made  a  significant  difference  In  several  key 
states. 

After  reviewing  the  results  of  the  1970 
elections,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
issue  of  November  16,  1970.  concluded 
that  unions  through  COPE  had  kept  the 
unions'  friends  in  Congress,  and  that: 

All  In  all,  AFL-CIO  and  other  unions  expect 
to  exert  a  strong  Influence  on  the  Incoming 
Congress. 

What  did  the  big  unions  do  in  the 
1969-70  campaign?  Unions  reported 
spending  a  minimum  of  $10,700,000  in  its 
political  efforts. 

They  spent  over  $4,200,000  in  races  for 
Governor.  Senator,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alone  Of  that  amount,  the 
Democratic  candidates  received  a  mini- 
mum of  $4  million,  and  the  Republican 
candidates  a  minimum  of  $140,000. 

And  the  reported  money  contributions 
are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Not  all 
contributions  are  reported. 

Where    do    the   unions    get   all    this 


money?  Some  of  the  funds  come  from 
compulsory  union  dues.  Some  of  it  comes 
from  coercion — union  members  are 
forced  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  avoid  harassment  or  loss  of  their  jobs 
Democracy  goes  out  the  window  when  It 
comes  to  collecting  this  money  &nd  de- 
ciding how  it  will  be  used. 

In  addition,  the  unions  contribute 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manpower 
and  materiel  used  in  the  poUtical  wars. 

A  popular  charade  played  by  the  union 
bosses  is  the  creation  of  "education"  or 
community  action"  programs.  Union 
funds  are  used  to  "educate  "  voters  to 
cast  ballots  for  the  candidates  who  have 
the  blessing  of  the  imlon  bosses.  "Com- 
munity action"  is  aimed  at  winning  the 
political  points  that  the  union  leader 
wants. 

One  device  is  the  so-called  voter 
registration  drive.  This  is  used  by  the 
union's  political  experts  as  a  door-to- 
door  canvass  to  win  votes  for  specified 
candidates  and  to  sign  up  these  voters. 
These  drives  are  bipartisan  in  name  only. 
Most  often  the  drives  are  aimed  at  re- 
stricted areas  where  union  strategists 
have  determined  the  added  registration 
will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  a  given 
candidate  who  has  imion  endorsement. 

Alexander  E  Barkan,  executive  direc- 
tor of  COPE  spelled  out  the  power  of 
organized  labor  in  an  article  in  "Issues 
in  Industrial  Society " — Vol.  I.  No.  2. 
1969 — Mr    Barkan  stated — in  part — 

COPE  does  not  engage  In  the  cosmetic  side 
of  politics  We  do  not  appear  on  network  tele- 
vision, do  not  finance  expensive  media  adver- 
tising, do  not  even  make  many  speeches,  ex- 
cept to  our  own  union  members.  We  perform 
the  nuts-and-bolts  basics  of  politics.  We  en- 
gage more  in  registration  than  rhetoric,  more 
in  organization  than  oratory,  more  in  getting 
out  the  vote  than  getting  Into  the  head- 
lines. Not  that  we  slight  the  educational  and 
propaganda  aspects  of  campaigning,  essen- 
tial Ingredients  of  any  political  effort.  Evi- 
dence of  the  Intensity  of  labor's  political  ac- 
tivity in  1968  was  the  56  million  pieces  of 
printed  matter  distributed  by  national 
COPE  to  unon  members  and  an  additional 
60  mlUlon-plus  distributed  by  state  AFI^-CIO 
bodies  and  International  unions.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  any  organization — Including  the 
two  major  parties — ever  produced  so  much 
political  literature  In  any  one  campaign. 

He  goes  on  to  state : 

The  scope  of  our  1968  activity  Is  suggested 
by  the  following  facts  Labor's  nationwide 
registration  drive  put  46  million  voters  on 
the  registration  rolls  Most  were  Humphrey 
supporters.  The  figure  not  only  represents 
trade  union  members  and  members  of  their 
families  but  reflects  the  results  of  labor's  reg- 
istration drives  in  the  Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan. 
and  Mexican-American  communities  In 
many  Humphrey  states,  labor  did  the  regis- 
tration for  Humphrey  single  handedly;  the 
Democratic  party   had  abandoned  the  field 

Negro  trade  unionists  were  mobilized  at 
a  series  of  conferences  in  the  spring  of  1968 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  units  In  31  big 
cities  to  Increase  the  vote  in  the  black  com- 
munity. Three  and  a  half  million  pieces  of 
literature,  especially  prepared  for  the  Negro 
community,  were  distributed.  We  were  the 
major  national  organization  working  at  reg- 
istering black  voters  and  getting  out  their 
vote  The  Negro  vote  for  Humphrey  exceeded 
80  percent. 

The  labor  movement  mobilized  Mexican- 
American  farm  workers;  and  the  AFL-CfO 
funded  an  operation  which  Included  a  mil- 
lion   leaflets,   radio  spots,   and   hundreds  of 


election  day  workera  in  California  alone 
Farm  workers'  ballot  boxes  In  the  state  also 
exceeded  80  percent  for  Humphrey. 

By  actual  count,  prior  to  and  on  election 
day  COPE  groups  operated  telephone  banks 
in  638  locations  with  a  total  of  8.0&S  tele- 
phones manned  by  34.611  volunteers,  union 
men  and  women,  and  members  of  their 
families.  .  .  . 

In  many  states,  a  house-to-house  canvass 
was  conducted  as  part  of  our  get-out-the 
vote  effort,  particularly  in  selected  labor  areas 
and  In  minority-group  areas  where  there  are 
relatively  few  telephones.  The  number  of 
persons  involved  In  this  operation  was  72.235. 

On  election  day.  94.457  COPE  workers  did 
the  bread-and-butter  Jobs  as  poll-watcher*, 
baby-sitters,  telephoners.  materials  distribu- 
tors, and  car-poolers.  .  .  . 

George  Meany  once  made  an  Interest- 
ing remark  which  can  apply  to  the 
above: 

when  you  spend  your  money  to  get 
people  registered,  and  then  spend  a  lesser  pro- 
portion to  get  them  out  to  vote,  you  know 
you  got  a  vote  in  the  ballot  box.  Of  course, 
we  are  a  little  bit  choosy  when  we  choose 
districts  In  which  we  want  to  better  these 
votes  In  the  baUot  box.  so  that  when  they 
go  in  we  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  how  they 
are  going  to  vote. 

How  powerful  should  organized  labor 
and  Its  bosses  be  in  financing  campaigns? 
When  any  legislation  not  favorable  to 
unions  comes  up.  union  chiefs  will  expect 
strong  backing  from  ofBcials  they  helped 
elect  last  year  I  fear  that  any  attempt 
to  present  stronger  and  fairer  legislation 
to  bring  about  election  reform  will  meet 
strong  opposition. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  of  how  the 
union  bosses  laugh  at  our  laws  Section 
305(a)  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  PracUces 
Act.  1925.  as  amended,  states: 

The  Treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
shall  file  with  the  Clerk  (of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  between  the  1st  and  10th 
days  of  March,  June,  and  September,  in  each 
year,  and  also  between  the  10th  and  15th 
days,  and  on  the  5th  day.  next  preceding  the 
date  on  which  a  general  election  Is  to  be 
held,  at  which  candidates  are  to  be  elected 
In  two  or  more  States,  and  aUo  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  a  statement  containing,  com- 
plete as  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  date 
of   filing  .   .  . 

Mr  President,  as  of  yesterday  after- 
noon a  dozen  of  the  national  union  po- 
litical committees  still  had  not  filed  re- 
ports with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the 
quarter  ending  May  31.  1971.  The  re- 
ports were  due  between  June  1  and 
June  10  of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  these  committees 
and  the  dates  they  last  filed  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen,  February  8.   1971 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers   COPE.   January   26.    1971 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  it 
Allied  Trade->— Political  Action  Together 
Program.  June  5.  1970. 

The  Political  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Dnlon.  January  11 
1971 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association- 
District  No    1  Defense  Fund.  January  5.  1971. 

MEBA— Pacific  Coast  District  No.  1— ^Polit- 
ical Action  Fund.  January  7.  1971. 

MEBA— Pacific  Coast  District  No.  1— Re- 
tirees Group.   January   5.    1971. 
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Communications  Workers  of  America,  April 
15.  1971. 

United  Rubber.  Cork.  Linoleum  Sc  Plastic 
Workers  of  America  CX>PE.  December  30,  1970. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Asso- 
ciation— Political  Action  League.  March  17. 
1971. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America — Polit- 
ical Fund.  January  28.  1971. 

National  Maritime  Union  Fighting  Fund, 
December  14, 1970. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr  President,  in  the 
1970  election,  10  Members  of  this  body 
received  over  $50,000  in  campaign  con- 
tributions from  the  national  labor 
unions.  Of  these  10,  at  least  three  re- 
ceived over  $100,000  and  one  member 
received  in  excess  of  $150,000. 

An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  states: 

American  labor  union*  with  18,269.000 
members  and  a  net  worth  of  more  than  M 
billion,  constitute  the  nation's  most  power- 
ful political  force.  No  other  organized  group 
can  match  labor's  bloc  of  voters,  its  armies 
of  election  workers  and  lobbyists.  Its  cam- 
paign treasury  or  Its  Immense  Influence  In 
Washington  and  In  state  capitals.  Consider 
just  a  few  of  the  dimensions  of  this  power 

Some  100  union  lobbyists  roam  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  push  labor's  viewpoint  be- 
fore federal  agencies  Almost  every  year,  labor 
groups  lead  the  list  of  top  spenders  for 
lobbying  In  Washington;  In  1969  (the  late.st 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail- 
able), two  postal  unions  led  with  •647.000; 
AFL-CIO  national  headquarters  8p>ent  an- 
other $184,938.  Boasts  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany:  "I  think  frankly  we  have 
the  most  effective  lobby  in  Washington." 

This  year  let  us  pass  a  comprehensive 
campaign  reform  law  Let  us  include  all 
political  groups — including  unions.  It  io 
Imperative  that  such  legislation  include 
my  amendment  to  prohibit  tax  exempt 
status  for  any  organizations  using  com- 
pulsory dues  for  political  purposes.  If  we 
are  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
union  members  and  the  integrity  of  our 
political  system,  this  provision  must  be 
a  part  of  any  campaign  reform  law  we 
pass. 

THE  CHILDREN  S   DENTAL  HEALTH 
ACT  OF   1971 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  casponsor  S.  1874,  the  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Act  of  1971.  In- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mr  Warrkn  Mac- 
NtrsoN.  As  chairman  of  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
Magnuson  is  one  of  the  Senate's  health 
statesmen.  His  keen  appreciation  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  tre- 
mendous health  needs  of  the  American 
people  are  a  pillar  of  great  strength  for 
progressive  legislation  in  the  health 
arena. 

In  my  role  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  which  has 
recently  conducted  hearings  on  the 
health  crisis  In  America,  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  enormous  gap  that 
exists  between  the  health  needs  of  our 
citizens  and  the  delivery  of  essential 
health  services. 

Dental  care  is  a  significant  part  of  our 
health  system  to  which  altogether  too 
small  a  segment  oi  tne  American  public 
has  access.  It  is  appalling  that  two- thirds 
01  our  cnildren  from  low-Income  families 


have  never  visited  a  dentist  at  all;  that 
in  this,  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
access  to  a  basic  health  service  is  finally 
determined  not  by  need  but  by  economic 
status.  We  cannot  permit  such  depriva- 
tion to  continue  unchallenged. 

Because  the  adverse  results  of  dental 
disease  are  cumulative,  the  dental  health 
status  of  the  adult  is  largely  determined 
by  the  adequacy  of  dental  protection  af- 
forded him  as  a  child  The  blunt  fact  is. 
however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  receive  no  such  protection. 

The  development  of  health  programs 
for  our  children  should  have  a  priority 
call  on  the  Nation's  resources  Dental  dis- 
eases are  the  most  prevalent  and  among 
the  most  destructive  of  all  chronic  dis- 
eases attacking  our  children  By  the  age 
of  2.  over  50  percent  have  already  ex- 
perienced dental  decay,  and  at  age  15 
the  average  child  has  11  permanent  teeth 
damaged  or  destroyed  This  distressing 
situation  does  not  have  to  continue:  the 
rampant  spread  of  dental  disease  can 
and  must  be  checked 

We.  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  can  help  prevent  and  control 
dental  disease  among  our  children  by 
passing  S  1874,  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  dental  care  programs 
for  children  of  needy  families  and  to 
others  who  for  reasons  t>eyond  their  con- 
trol do  not  have  access  to  dental  care. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  grants  to  assist  in 
fluoridating  public  water  supplies,  and 
promotes  training  programs  for  dental 
auxiliaries  w-ho  are  in  short  supply 
Major  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
assisting  returning  servicemen  with 
dental  experience  to  find  their  place  in 
the  civilian  dental  care  system 

The  arguments  for  a  federally  spon- 
sored preventive  dental  care  program  are 
convincing  We  cannot  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  dental  needs  of  our  children. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Magnuson,  and  the  cosponsors  of 
the  Children's  r>ental  Health  Act  of  1971, 
in  their  effort  to  provide  a  health  service 
to  our  children  which  has  been  so  long 
neglected. 


FRANK    BATES.    OF    STTEFELTOWN. 
SC. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  in  a 
day  when  our  ne^*■spapers  are  so  full  of 
accoimts  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  It 
is  indeed  refreshing  and  heart -warming 
to  read  atx)ut  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  man  is  a 
creature  capable  of  high  levels  of  love 
and  selflessness.  We  know  this — we  just 
do  not  publicize  it  very  much. 

One  such  case  of  mans  humanity  to 
man  has  been  publicized  and  I  would  like 
to  share  the  story  with  Members  of  this 
body. 

It  is  the  story  of  Frank  Bates,  of  Stie- 
feltown.  SC  Mr  Bates  happens  to  be  a 
hemophiliac  and  his  life  depends  upon 
the  many  citizens  of  Aiken  County  who 
contribute  blood  and  plasma  for  his  use. 

Although  the  life  ex[)ectancy  of  a 
hemophiliac  is  only  20,  Mr  Bates  is  now 
38,  and  he  has  hopes  for  many  more  years 
of  life  thanks  to  hundreds  of  donors, 
most  of  whom  he  has  never  met. 


Evai  with  these  donors,  Mr.  Bates' 
good  fortune  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Aiken  County  Red  Cross.  During  one  32 
day  period,  this  organization  provided 
Mr  Bates  with  56  pints  of  blood  With- 
out the  Red  Cross,  the  cost  would  have 
been  more  than  $1,400. 

Tlie  heroic  contribution  of  the  Aiken 
County  Red  Cross  Chapter  to  the  needs 
of  Mr  Bates  and  other  hemophiliacs  has 
been  graphically  described  m  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  Miss  Kay  Law- 
rence for  the  Augusta,  Ga..  Chronicle  of 
June  18.  1971  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Miss  Lawrence's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Owes  His  Life  to  Many  Strangess 
(By  Kay  LawTencei 

Stiefeltown.  S.C. — Frank  Bates  owes  his 
life  to  hundreds  of  individuals  he  has  never 
met. 

In  the  past  20  years  he  has  received  1,079 
pints  of  blood  through  the  Aiken  County 
Red  Cross  blood  program 

In  addition,  he  has  been  given  120  units 
of  plasma,  derived  from  80  to  90  pints  of 
whole  blood 

Afflicted  with  hemophUla — often  referred 
to  as  "the  disease  of  kings"  because  of  the 
number  of  European  royal  families  suffering 
from  It— he  lacks  the  clotting  factor  found 
In  normal  blood 

It  Is  a  hereditary  disease  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations  through  the  mother. 

Bates.  38.  lives  with  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  T  Grover  Bates,  of  Stlefeltown.  Although 
weakened  through  the  years  by  bouts  with 
the  ailment  which  required  long  stays  in  the 
hospital,  he  feels  he  Is  fortunate. 

"The  average  life  expectancy  of  a  hemo- 
philiac Is  20"  he  says   matter-of-factly. 

He  enjoys  fishing  and  hunting  at  Lake 
Murray,  where  one  of  his  sisters  has  a  home. 
He  has  received  training  in  TV  repair  through 
the  State  Rehabilitation  Department  and 
works  at   this  Job  when   he  is  able. 

His  mother,  a  warm-hearted  woman,  who 
has  learned  to  keep  an  optimistic  outlook, 
thinks  of  Aiken  County's  blood  donors  as 
personal  friends. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  could  have  better 
friends  than  we  hav^."  she  said  earnestly. 
She  added  a  grateful  word  for  the  staff  of 
Aiken  County  Hospital  and  said  her  son 
could  not  have  had  better  treatment  "If  he 
had  been  a  millionaire" 

Since  Frank  was  born,  she  has  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  a  minor  injury  could  be  dis- 
astrous. She  lost  her  oldest  son  when  he  was 
21.  due  to  hemophUla.  Of  the  Bates'  eight 
children — fours  sons  and  four  daughters — 
two  of  the  sons  have  escaped  the  dlsea.se  and 
the  daughters  can  only  transmit  It  But 
fortunately  all  the  Bates'  grandchildren  and 
the  recent  great-grandchildren  have  escaped 
the  disease 

During  his  schoro  years  Prank  had  normal 
energy  but  had  to  be  protected  from  injury 
Mrs  Bates  said  his  school  teachers  and  class- 
mates  were   unusually   considerate. 

A  bruise  can  cause  Internal  hemmorraglng 
and  rapid  swelling  around  the  area  Cuts. 
broken  bone?  and  tooth  extractions  are  seri- 
ous hazards  and  even  minor  scratches  may 
be  dangerous 

Last  summer  Frank  was  In  Aiken  County 
Hospital  from  June  12  to  July  14.  and  re- 
ceived 56  pints  of  blood.  Without  Aiken 
County's  Red  Cross  blood  program  the  cost 
at  about  $25  per  pint  would  have  been  »l,400 

But  even  at  this  cost.  It  might  not  have 
been  ptosslble  to  obtain  this  much  blood  for 
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one  p«.ttent  without  th«  program  MIm  L«e 
B&ll&ntlixe.  director  of  tbe  Red  CroM  cbap- 
t«r.  a&ld  only  certain  types  o<  blood  can  be 
used  for  the  fresb  froeen  pt«>ma  needed  for 
hemophlU&cs. 

The  Aiken  County  chapter  Is  considered  to 
have  one  of  the  outstanding  {>ro^ams  in  the 
nation.  Since  It  started  in  1951.  It  has  col- 
lected 62.886  pints,  valued  conservatively  at 
$1,673,150 

The  supply  is  free  to  any  resident  of  the 
county,  whether  he  is  treated  in  a  Carolina 
hospital  or  at  any  point  in  the  nation  Pam- 
lUes  may  receive  blood  In  case  of  an  accident 
or  emergency  while  traveling  A  special  bene- 
fit to  donors  is  that  close  relatives,  such  as  a 
mother  or  father,  living  In  another  area  may 
receive  free  blood. 

Joaeph  M.  Thompson,  blood  program 
chairman,  is  concerned  because  for  the  first 
time  this  year  there  la  a  serious  shortage  in 
the  supply  and  the  chapter  needs  4S0  pints 
to  meet  Its  annual  quota  of  4,000  by  the  end 
of  Um  fiscal  year  June  30. 

He  explained  that  many  regular  donors — 
•ome  of  whom  have  donated  eight  and  nine 
ganons  over  the  years — are  reaching  the  age 
limit  of  66.  Other  generous  donors  have  been 
transferred  out  of  the  area. 

"We  badly  need  new  donors."  he  said  "We 
need  young  people  to  Join  this  cause,  and 
18-year-olds  may  now  contribute  without 
parental  consent  It  is  a  simple  procedure 
and  causes  no  discomfort.  Some  people  ac- 
tually tell  us  they  feel  better  since  they 
started  giving  blood." 

Thompson  said  donors  will  have  a  chance 
to  contribute  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
when  a  Bloodmoblle  will  be  at  St  Paul's 
Church  In  Granltevllle  from  3  to  9  p  m..  and 
also  OQ  Wednesday  in  North  Augusta  from 
4  to  8:30  p-m    at  the  Masonic  Lodge. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon — at  a  speech  last  Friday  be- 
fore the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons — said  that  his  administra- 
tion has  l)een  moving  to  Insure  that  our 
older  citizens  get  that  special  attention 
they  deserve 

This  is  an  encouraging  statement,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  questions  which  have 
arisen  within  recent  months  about  ad- 
ministration policy  toward  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
several  of  those  questions.  I  hope  that 
he  will  deal  with  them  in  a  forthright 
and  convincing  way  In  order  to  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  credence  to  his  pledge 
of  administration  concern  about  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation. 

The  President  paid  special  attention 
to  long-term  care  £Lnd  referred  to  the 
need  to  reform  the  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  nursing  homes  in  this  country 
To  those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
have  worked  with  Senator  Prank  Moss, 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  on  long- 
term  care,  In  his  efforts  to  persuade  the 
administration  to  Implement  regulations 
mandated  by  Congress  4  years  ago, 
this  is  an  especially  Interesting  state- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  UUh  iMr  Mossi  will  deal  with 
this  Issue  in  some  detail,  and  I  will  not 
pursue  it  here. 

But  on  other  matters.  I  raise  these 
Important   questions. 


Despite  a  highly  touted  Income  strate- 
gy for  the  elderly,  this  administration 
has  repeatedly  urged  inadequate  social 
security  increases.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
example,  the  administration  requested 
only  a  6-percent  raise  in  benefits — an  in- 
crease that  would  not  have  even  kept 
pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  Living.  Then 
it  reluctantly  accepted  a  badly  needed 
10-t>ercent  boost  in  benefits,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress.  Now  It  is  attempting 
to  take  credit  for  this  action. 

Too  often  this  administration  has  been 
willing  to  thrust  the  elderly  into  the 
front  ranks  In  the  fight  agamst  infla- 
tiOTi.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  when 
this  years  budget  request  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  proposed  a  $2.5  million 
slash  in  funds  from  $32  milUon  to  $29.5 
million  or  about  $1.45  for  each  senior 
citizen.  (Yet.  the  Pentagon  is  reported  to 
spend  $39  million,  and  possibly  even 
more,  just  for  publicity  to  promote  its 
own  programs.  >  Only  after  joint  Senate 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee did  the  administration  reverse  its 
shortsighted  position  and  request  an 
additional  $10  million  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

In  addition,  proposed  cutbacks  in 
medicare — such  as  the  $10  increase  in 
the  part  B  deductible  from  $50  to  $60 
and  the  $7.50  per  day  charge  from  the 
31st  to  the  60th  day  in  the  hospital- 
may  further  erode  the  elderly  s  meager 
Income. 

On  top  of  all  this,  there  are  numerous 
complaints  by  experts  in  the  field  of 
aging  and  the  elderly  themselves  that 
the  forthcoming  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  may  be  used  for  partisan 
political  purposes.  Only  this  week,  for 
example.  I  had  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministraticMi  is  apparently  attempting  to 
handplck  the  State  delegations,  possi- 
bly to  snuff  out  any  criticism  of  its 
policies 

However,  the  field  of  aging,  I  believe,  is 
far  too  dynamic  to  settle  for  an  inconse- 
quential conference  or  policies  that  will 
fail  to  come  to  grips  with  problems  that 
beset  aged  and  aging  Americans  We 
have  progressed  too  far  since  the  last 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In 
1961  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  new 
and  eCfectlve  national  policy  on  aging. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  urge  the 
President  to  reexamine  recent  adminis- 
tration policies  and  attitudes  which  must 
be  changed  if  he  is  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
he  gave  to  NRTA-AARP. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  CrVTLIZATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  mankind  measure  the  advancement 
of  a  civilization? 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  when  he 
said — 

Por  centuries,  the  advance  of  civilization 
has  been  measured  by  the  progress  made  In 
securing  human  rights  The  struggles  that 
divide  the  world  today  center  on  questions  of 

human  rights 

The  United  States  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  human 
rights.  The  President  has  also  stated — 


It  Is  America's  role  and  responsibility,  as 
the  brightest  beacon  of  freedom,  so  to  con- 
duct Itself  as  to  provide  an  example  that  will 
truly  light  the  world. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  three  con- 
ventions which  would  advance  the  cause 
of  human  rights  and  thus,  the  cause  of 
civilization.  The  Senate  must  maintain 
this  Nation's  beacon  America's  leader- 
ship in  human  rights  must  be  sustained. 

Ratification  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions is  one  way  the  Senate  can  re- 
aCarm  America's  leadership.  Ratification 
is  one  way  the  Senate  can  advance  the 
march  of  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  all  three  human  rights 
conventions. 


TEN-PERCENT   INCREASE   IN   RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  Congress  for  its  action  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  6444.  and  thereby  assuring  a 
10-percent  retroactive  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  annuities.  Railroad  an- 
nuitants, like  everyone  else  who  lives  on 
a  fixed  Income,  are  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  their  expenses  in  face  of 
the  continuing  inflation  which  erodes 
their  small  fixed  incomes. 

On  March  17,  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  92-5,  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
which  increased  social  security  benefits 
by  10  percent  retroactive  to  January  The 
increased  social  security  benefits  were 
mailed  out  this  month  while  railroad  an- 
nuitants will  have  to  wait  a  while  longer 
for  their  increases.  This  is  unfortunate 
because,  ever  since  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  was  established,  railroad 
annuities  and  social  security  benefits 
have  been  increased  in  comparable 
amounts  and  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  Thus,  this  10-percent  increase  in 
railroad  annuities  must  be  approved  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  it  can  t>e  mailed 
to  beneficiaries  before  the  summer  is 
over.  In  this  connection.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  the  law  provides  for  a 
close  coordination  between  railroad  an- 
nuities and  social  security  benefits.  As 
part  of  this  coordination,  some  railroad 
armuities,  mostly  survivors'  annuities, 
rise  whenever  social  security  benefits  go 
up  Thus,  some  annuitants  have  already 
received  their  10-percent  Incresise  and. 
in  fairness,  we  must  provide  the  increase 
to  all  annuitants  not  just  to  a  select  few 
who  benefit  under  the  so-called  social  se- 
curity guarantee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  railroad  retirement  program  and 
that  additional  long-range  financing  is 
needed  to  meet  the  added  costs — esti- 
mated at  $118  million  a  year — resulting 
from  paying  the  higher  benefits  provided 
by  the  bill.  It  is  only  because  of  this  situa- 
tion that  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  this  increase  like  last  year's  15-per- 
cent increase,  is  temporary  And  while 
the  bill  says  that  these  increases  are  tem- 
porary— that  tliey  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1973 — my  understanding  of  temporary 
Increase  Is  that  they  are  to  be  tem- 
porary In  name  only.  The  existing  law 
provides  for  a  group  of  knowledgeable 
people  to  study  the  program  and  to  come 
up  with  recommendations  on  how  to  pay 
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for  the  increases  After  this  group  re- 
ports— on  June  30.  1972,  under  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill — we  Intend  to  come  back 
with  legislation  improving  the  financial 
condition  of  the  system  and  reenacting 
last  year's  15-percent  benefit  increase  as 
well  as  the  10-percent  increase  included 
in  the  present  legislation.  As  a  result,  not 
one  railroad  annuitant  has  any  reason 
to  think  that  his  annuity  will  be  cut  back 
m  July  1973. 


EXPANSION   OF   CHILD   HEALTH 
CARE   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  on 
June  23,  1971,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I.  along 
with  12  other  Senators,  introduced 
S.  2135.  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  extending  for  5 
years  the  period  within  which  certain 
project  grants  may  be  made. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  sustain  and 
expand  federally  supported  child  health 
care  programs,  which  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  needy  children. 

According  to  the  Matrrnal  and  Child 
Health  Service — in  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  of 
HEW — there  are  in  existence  some  112 
programs  funded  by  project  grants, 
which  support. 

Maternal  and  infant  care  i  authorized 
by  section  508ia)(l));  intensive  mfant 
care  (section  508(a)(2)):  family  plan- 
ning (section  508(a)  (3)1;  children  and 
youth  projects  (section  509'  .  and  dental 
health  care  <  section  510*. 

At  present,  35  States  have  maternal 
and  infant  care  projecUs,  30  have  chil- 
dren and  youth  projects,  about  42  have 
family  plannmg  project.';,  five  have  mfant 
care  projects  and.  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
five  will  have  dental  care  projects. 

The  1967  amendments  to  title  V  pro- 
vided that  the  project  grants,  or  direct 
targeted  Federal  support  of  these  proj- 
ects, would  expire  by  June  30.  1972  and 
the  States  would  be  required  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  projects,  with 
help  from  Federal  formula  matching 
grant  money 

Under  the  1967  amendments,  title  V 
allocations — which  were  authorized  to 
reach  a  ceiling  of  $350  million  annually— 
have  been  divided  as  follows  40  percent 
of  the  total  goes  to  project  grants,  50 
percent  to  formula  matchinK  grants, 
and  10  percent  to  re*;earch  and  training 
grants. 

Formula  grant  money  supports  mate- 
rial and  child  health  services — section 
503— and  crippled  children's  services — 
section  50. 

The  law  provided  that,  beginning  July 
1,  1972.  90  percent  of  the  appropriation 
for  title  V  would  be  distributed  as  for- 
mula grants — 10  percent  continuing  for 
research  and  training. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  project  grants  be  terminated. 
rather  that  the  States  take  them  over. 
By  July  1.  1972.  each  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  plans  for  at  lea.'^t  one  of 
each  of  the  five  type.<;  of  projects 

However,  as  the  States  are  increasingly 
strained  financially,  there  is  no  way  to 
assure  that  the  projects  will  continue  to 


be  supported,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
may  be  cut  back  or  terminated. 

This  would  be  a  tragedy.  More  than 
1  million  people  are  now  benefiting  from 
these  health  services.  The  projects  have 
been  praised  by  HEW  and  by  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

We  are  introducing  this  bill  to  insure 
continued  funding  of  the  project  grants, 
so  that  these  services  can  be  continued 
and  new  projects  started. 

It  is  our  hope  that  new  money  for  proj- 
ects will  be  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thorization proposed  in  this  bill — $500 
million  ceiling — so  that  States  which  do 
not  presently  have  project  grant  pro- 
grams will  be  able  to  get  them  underway. 

These  programs  are  greatly  needed  be- 
cause they  are  largely  devoted  to  pre- 
ventive care  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  nation  already  challenged  by  health 
care  needs. 


ed  is.  on  the  other  hand,  a  fine  indication 
of  our  commitment  to  basic  humani- 
tarian concerns. 


CUBAN  AIRLIFT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  when  the  original  continuing 
resolution  on  the  appropriations  bill  was 
introduced  and  voted  upon.  I.  therefore. 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce my  support  for  the  reinstatement 
of  the  funds  for  our  Cuban  airlift  pro- 
gram. 

The  original  Senate  version  deleting 
those  funds  would  have  ignored  the  cir- 
cumstances of  thou5ands  of  Cuban  per- 
sons to  whom  our  Government  has  made 
a  personal  commitment. 

In  November  1965,  the  Cuban  and 
American  Governments  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding—that the  United  States 
would  carry  out  an  airlift  program  to  se- 
cure the  safe  release  of  thousands  of 
Cuban  people  who  wanted  to  leave  their 
countn,-.  seeking  refuge  in  the  United 
States  Between  1965  and  1970,  some 
300.000  people  had  responded  to  the 
memorandum  and  registered  for  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States 

Since  that  time,  we  have  brought  many 
thousands  of  Cuban  nationals — now  pro- 
ductive, concerned  citizens — to  this 
coimtry  The.se  Cuban  Americans  have 
added  to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  our 
Nation.  They  have  constructively  added 
to  the  reality  of  pluralism  in  America 
which  has  so  Icwig  been  a  part  of  our 
tradition 

There  are  still  roughly  65.000  of  the 
original  300.000  registrants  who  are  wait- 
ing to  join  their  families  in  the  United 
SUtes  "yet  their  future  and  that  of  others 
like  them  would  have  been  altered  by  this 
bill.  If  we  had  left  over  40,000  people 
stranded  after  5  years  of  waiting,  then 
the  humamtarian  concerns  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  in  1965  would  have  been  for 
naught 

I  am  gratified.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  chose  not  to  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  this  effective 
airlift  program.  We  would  have  com- 
mitted a  mammoth  disservice  to  our- 
.selves  and  to  the  Cuban  people,  here  and 
m  Cuba,  who  put  their  faith  and  patience 
in  our  good  will  and  reliability  by  dis- 
carding the  airlift  program.  The  fact 
that  this  proposal  was  so  soundly  reject- 


DECENTRALIZATION  OF  POWER 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  there 
is  a  basic  soundness  in  President  Nixon's 
revenue-sharmg  plan  in  that  it  provides 
for  much  needed  decentralization  of 
power.  By  returning  a  portion  of  our  tax 
funds  to  State  and  local  goveniments, 
Mr.  Nixon  is  providing  a  means  to  deal 
with  problems  at  the  level  where  those 
problems  exist. 

However,  many  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested which  relate  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing concept,  and  not  all  of  them  are  good. 
One  plan  now  being  considered  by  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  would  provide  some  $3.5 
billion  directly  to  cities,  bypassing  the 
State  government. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Direct  Aid  to 
Cities  Undercuts  Federal  System  "  was 
published  in  the  State,  a  newspaper  of 
Columbia.  S.C.  on  June  25  It  points  out 
that  such  a  plan  would  threaten  the 
Federal-State  dualism  of  the  American 
system,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  t)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Direct  Aid  to   Crrirs  UNDEactrrs   Federal 
System 

More  than  money  alone  is  caught  up  In 
one  of  the  many  revenue  sharing  proposals 
bouncing  around  In  Ck)ngress;  the  federal 
system  Itself  Is  deeply  Involved. 

We  refer  to  a  scheme  under  consideration 
by  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  to  bypass  the  slates  in  distributing 
some  $3  5  billion  directly  to  the  nation's 
financially  straitened  cities. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  need  of  many 
cities,  perhaps  most  cities,  for  considerable 
revenues  over  and  above  that  which  they 
currently  are  producing  or  which  reasonably 
could  be  expected  from  their  respective  state 
governments  But  If  the  national  government 
were  to  become  the  source  of  such  funds — to 
the  exclusion  of  any  involvement  by  the 
states — then  the  very  federal -state  dualism 
of  the  American  system  would  be  eroded. 

It  Is  beyond  argument  that  In  far  too 
many  instances  the  nation's  cities  have  been 
Ignored,  maltreated,  or  exploited  by  state 
legislature?  which  have  reflected  neither 
understanding  nor  sympathy  for  municipal 
problems  And  It  is  likewise  true  that  most 
ptates  are  themselves  In  such  financial  dlfB- 
cu'.tles  that  they  can  offer  little  fiscal  aid  to 
•be  struggling  cities. 

However  the  answer  does  not  He  in  sever- 
ing the  parental  ties  which  should  (but 
sometimes  do  not)  link  the  states  with  their 
urban  political  subduislons  Rather  the  so- 
lution lies  in  revitalizing  the  partnership 
which  ought  to  exist  between  state  and  local 
governments. 

It  may  well  be  'although  we  do  not  favor 
the  principle)  that  the  current  tax  struc- 
ture dictates  a  sharing  of  federally  collected 
revenues  with  those  smaller  govemmenta 
which  lack  the  means  and  the  muscle  to 
raise  adequate  funds  But  even  so,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  further  Isolate  or  Insulate 
the  cities  from  the  states 

The  states  themselves,  through  their  exec- 
'.itlve  and  legislative  branches,  must  become 
more  intimately  Involved — and  this  includes 
financial  Involvement — with  the  problems  of 
the  (urban  and  suburban)   areas,  which  are 
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them^elTcs  subetanllAl.  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overshadow  iho«e  of  the  cUlea  Par 
^l«r  all.  governments  exist  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  and  people  do  not  lose  their 
le^tlrrukte  claim  upon  government  by  con- 
gregating—  wisely  or  anwla«ly--ir,  -r-irro- 
poiltan  areas 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  .  ^  -i. 
and  interrelated  problems  which  plague  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  But  anything  which 
drives  wedges  between  dllTererkt  constituen- 
cies wHhln  any  given  state  as  is  bound  to 
happen  If  Uncle  3*m  bypasses  the  states  in 
dealing  with  the  cltlea,  will  simply  make 
matters  worse 


AMERICAS  HOUSING  POLICIES 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President  the 
Supreme  Court  s  recent  decision  in  James 
against  ValUerra.  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Calif omlas  mandatory  pub- 
lic housing  referendum  law,  has  caused 
considerable  controversy  across  the  Na- 
tion No  one  knows  what  effect  the  deci- 
sion will  have  on  America's  housing  poli- 
cies Many  commentators  have  asserted 
that  it  should  be  read  very  narrowly 
while  others  claim  that  the  Court  has 
closed  off  the  suburts  to  low-  and 
moderate -Income  families 

Herbert  M  Pranklin.  executive  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  has 
written  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  James 
case  entitled  "Power  to  the  people  who 
got  there  first'  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  person  concerned  with 
lowering  the  economic  barriers  now  sur- 
rounding  our    suburt» 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Franklin's  arUcle  published  In 
the  May  June  issue  of  City  magazine  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows 


POWD  TO  THX   PXOPl.1   WHO   OOT  ThXXI  TXMSrz 

The  recent  declaration  by  a  five-man 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  local 
referenda  on  decent  housing  for  the  poor 
demonstrate  devotion  to  democracy,  not 
bias.  dJacrlmlnatlon.  or  prejudice  '  should 
awaken  school  book  memories  of  our 
national  past 

Our  most  momentous,  and  rmlamltou*. 
friction  between  democratic  theory  and  the 
fate  of  the  helpless  took  pUce  In  1354  In 
that  y«*r  Stephen  Douglas  destroyed  the 
Mlaaourt  Compromise  by  promoting  squatter 
sovereignty"  through  the  odious  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  that  permitted  slavery  to  be 
voted  up  or  down  In  those  two  terrltorlee 
Historians  suggest  that  Douglas  probably  sin- 
cerely believed  that  slavery  would  be  voted 
down  But  It  took  a  ClvU  War  and  virtually 
a  new  Constitution  lo  resolve  the  questions 
symbolized  by  that  event  We  apparently 
have  some  more  resolving  to  do  under  the 
complicated  circumstances  of  modem  life 

Lincoln's  rebuttal  to  Douglas  was  essen- 
tially that  the  sacred  right  of  self-government 
of  the  few  cannot  be  permitted  to  override 
the  conoerns  of  an  entire  nation.  It  was  not 
the  vote  In  the  territories  tliat  ooncemed 
Lincoln  but  Its  Impact  on  the  needs  of  the 
whole  society,  as  those  needs  were  themselves 
expressed  through  less  parochial  but  stlU 
democratic  means  His  argument  la  still  frash 
and  Instructive 

It  took  long  enough,  but  the  Supreme 
Court's  solicitude  for  racial  minorities  when 
they  are  directly  and  ofllclally  disadvantaged 
has  now  been  established.  But  the  current 
slim  majority  has  chosen  to  Ignore  wtiat 
every  presidential  commission  In  recent  years 
has  documented:    the   inextricable   link   be- 


tween the  problems  of  race  and  poverty  In 
this  society  In  so  doing  the  Court  has  chosen 
not  to  see  in  the  Constitution  the  guiding 
principles  of  economic  Justice  that  must 
underglrd  a  concern  for  racial  Justice  In 
urban  America  Both  require  for  their  solu- 
tion national  policies  that  are  now  frus- 
trated bv  a  latter-day  squatter  sovereignty 

If  the  conflicts  today  are  less  strident  than 
in  Lincoln  s  time,  they  are  Just  as  pervasive 
The  widening  racial  and  economic  disparities 
in  metropolitan  areas,  now  confirmed  by  the 
census  wUI  require  new  national  policies  that 
balance  the  Just  claims  of  the  needy  against 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  local  self-govern- 
ment 

Por  example  a  third  of  our  families  can- 
not attain  denrent  housing  without  a  subsidy 
The  federal  government  will  be  subsidizing 
the  construction  of  500.000  dwelling  units 
next  yesj-  That  figure  must  grow  to  750.000 
in  a  few  years  if  our  national  10- year  hous- 
ing goals  are  to  be  met  During  the  last  dec- 
ade the  federal  involvement  was  a  mlnlscule 
80  000  uxuts  annually  But  we  have  Inherited 
a  dual  system  of  traxismlttlng  these  increaji- 
ingly  large  subsidies  to  the  ultlnriate  bene- 
ficiaries If  you  are  a  moderate-  or  middle- 
income  family  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  fed- 
eral Interest  assistance  subsidies  ttirough  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  private 
intermiedlarles  who  finance  and  develop 
housing  If  you  are  poor  you  get  your  sub- 
sidy I  If  you  get  any  at  1.11)  only  on  the 
initiative  of  local  public  oflVclaJa  and  tli»nks 
to  the  Court,  perhaps  the  sufferance  of  the 
\octkl  electorate  As  a  result,  housing  subsidies 
for  low-Income  families  are  simply  unavail- 
able In  vast  sections  of  the  nation  Includ- 
ing some  major  clUes  while  PHA  mortgage 
insurance  and  subsidies  flow  to  the  nonpoor 
with  the  market  The  only  PHA  subsidy  for 
low-Income  people,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, by  feder&l  law  requires  local  ofliclai 
approval  leven  though  the  fjroject  Is  on 
the  tax  rolls)  So  a  perverse  symmetry  Is 
maintained — a  legislated,  and  now  Oourt- 
lanctloned  bias  against  the  poor — which  Is 
magnified  if  the  enormous  automatic  income 
tax  benefits  to  middle-  and  hlgh-tncooie 
homeowners  are  considered 

Short  of  federal  occupation  of  the  field,  re- 
placing this  dualism  by  a  single-variable 
housing  subsidy  for  the  entire  range  of  eligi- 
ble income  groups,  even  the  moderate- 
income  programs  may  come  under  ttie  cloud 
of  the  Court's  decision  Many  loc»i  contro- 
versies have  affected  moderate-income  rather 
than  low-Income  proposals  With  the  federal 
role  m  housing  increasing  the  President  has 
stood  astnde  the  suburban  boundary  to 
op(>ose  "forced  mtegratkoa  '  and  to  defend 
the  economic  integrity  of  enclaves  of  "%30,- 
000  to  »34  000  •  homes  probably  occupied  by 
ramllies  with  incomes  not  slgtUflcantly 
higher  than  those  eligible  for  federal  mod- 
erate-income subsidies 

Who  Is  protecting  whom  from  wtiat?  This 
Is  an  lUustratlon  of  bow  essentbUly  racial 
tensions  can  deny  opportunities  for  whites 
as  well  as  blacks.  The  President  Is.  In  effect, 
telling  the  white  p>ostaJ  worker  or  teacher 
seeking  a  subsidized  dwelling  In  the  suburbs 
We're  going  to  treat  your  needs  as  though 
ycu  were  black  Even  moderate -Income  hous- 
ing In  the  suburbs  In  popular  terms  means 
black"  housing  and  "economic  '  Integration 
means  Tad&l  "  integration  LASt  year.  In  fact, 
the  President  sent  Congress  a  report  In  which 
he  asserted  tiiat  bot^  economic  and  racial 
dlscnmlnatloc  limits  sites  for  federal  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  programs 

In  this  context  the  distinction  between 
economic  and  racial  integration  Is  an  arid 
legalism  Since  the  federal  programs  are  sup- 
posed to  open  up  hoiusing  opportunities  on 
an  Integrated  basts,  everyone  knows  that 
subsidized  units  potentially  c&n  be  occupied 
by  blacks.  The  majority's  observation  that 
the  challenged  mandatory  referendum  is 
"neutnU"   because   it   applies   to  all   low-In- 


come projects  and  not  only  to  "projects 
whloh  win  be  occupied  by  a  racial  minor- 
ity "  IS  an  archaic  throwback  to  the  now  out- 
lawed public  housing  policy  In  segregating 
the  races 

Almost  one  hundred  years  ago  Justice  Pleld 
said.  When  we  take  our  seats  on  the  bench 
we  are  not  struck  with  blindness  and  for- 
bidden to  know  as  judges  what  we  see  as 
men,  " 

Por  those  who  qad  see,  the  trend  la  dis- 
turbing TTie  federal  housing  programs  are 
premised  on  the  Interest  of  private  entre- 
p>reneur8  to  work  in  tandem  with  govern- 
ment assistance  What  Is  happening  lately 
should  give  them  pause  Projects  that  In- 
crease racial  concentrations  in  the  inner  city 
have  been  challenged  successfully  under  the 
civil  rights  laws  Sites  in  suburbia  or  "bet- 
ter" areas  will  meet  with  various  local  ex- 
clusionary tactics  The  vise  Is  beginning 
to  close  on  the  availability  of  sites,  and  the 
risks  of  delay  or  total  frustration  have 
mounted  As  for  Secretary  Romney's  ambi- 
tion to  attract  the  most  highly  capitalized 
concerns  Into  these  programs,  one  can  as- 
sume Cheee  are  also  the  people  with  the 
most  cautious  lawyers 

Lawyers  can.  of  course,  find  many  reasons 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  opinion  California's 
unique  history  of  putting  many  public  ques- 
tions before  the  electorate  may  make  similar 
attempts  to  single  out  the  poor  for  electoral 
consideration  In  other  states  more  suapect. 
Sltuatlons  where  racial  prejudice  is  obvious- 
ly a  motivating  factor  clearly  remain  sub- 
ject to  successful  legal  challenge,  and  these 
encompass  not  only  referenda  but  discrimina- 
tory zoning,  subdivision,  and  building  regu- 
lations But  the  result  will  embolden  the 
latter-day  squatters  who  would  like  to  keep 
anybody  out  of  their  privileged  sanctuaries 

Indeed,  the  majority's  evisceration  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  seems  to  Invite  ref- 
erenda on  welfare  and  other  programs  for  the 
poor  that  may  "lead  to  large  expenditures  of 
local  governmental  funds  for  Increased  pub- 
lic services  and  lower  tax  revenues  " 
Why  poor  people  living  In  squalid  slums 
I  many  of  them  tax-delinquent  properties) 
place  a  greater  burden  on  pubHc  services 
than  poor  people  In  decent  housing  Is  not 
explained  What  Is  Implied  Is  that  you  can 
vole  on  whether  to  let  them  In  at  all 

There  may  be  some  even  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  believe  as  did  Stephen  Douglas, 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  most  [jarochlal 
electorate  will  recognise  poverty  as  one  of 
the  more  costly  conditions  we  confront  But 
with  the  President  describing  welfare  bene- 
ficiaries as  shiftless  work-shirkers,  a  com- 
passionate electorate  may  be  too  much  to 
expect 

There  Is  other  potential  mischief  In  this 
decision  People  are  expensive  particularly 
people  with  school-age  children,  and  this  Is 
so  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor  If  you  c*n 
get  the  industry  and  let  the  new  people  live 
in  the  neighboring  town  your  prop)erty  taxes 
win  be  lower  (If  they  are  poor  people,  or 
black  people,  all  the  more  reason  to  keep 
them  out  i 

If  a  referendum  can  purify  fencing  out  the 
poor  (Since  these.  In  the  Court's  terms,  are 
only  one  of  the  "diverse  and  shifting  groups 
that  make  up  the  American  people'  ) .  why 
not  use  It  as  a  refuge  against  urban  growth 
generally''  Can  ttie  lownshipe  of  large-lot 
homes  and  excessive  building  size  require- 
ments keep  out  apartments  by  putting  this 
to  a  vote  of  existing  residents  on  the  grounds 
that  apartment  dwellers  will  Increase  the 
costs  of  public  servloea?  Or  how  about  voting 
to  keep  out  all  but  one-bedroom  apartments? 
Indeed,  in  a  recent  study  of  one  well-to-do 
suburb.  It  appears  ttiat  i>ecause  of  low  assess- 
ments on  expensive  homes,  the  presence  of 
a  good  Industrial  tax  base  and  high  per 
capita  school  expenditures,  a  three -bedroom, 
single-family  home  valued  at  less  than  1100.- 
000  produced  a  net  deficit  to  the  local  Use 
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Can  that  community  vote  to  keep  out  the 
•2S.00O  homes  that  concern  the  President "> 
Or  must  we  call  on  the  due  process  clause  to 
protect  the  developers'  property  rights  to 
rationalize  the  relatlonshlprt!  of  civilized  hu- 
man values  to  urban  land? 

Power  to  the  people  is  fine  But  power  to 
the  people  who  got  there  first  means  the 
continued  balkanization  of  our  metropolitan 
areas 


AMBASSADOR  ROBERT  ELLSWORTH 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  public 
service  is  a  privilege,  but  it  imposes  heav>' 
burdens  on  the  talent,  the  courage,  the 
strength,  and  the  dedication  of  the  men 
and  women  who  devote  their  hves  to 
politics  and  Government  The  glamor 
and  the  trappings  of  office  have  enough 
glitter  so  that  the  hard  work  Is  some- 
times overlooked  until  we  reach  some 
milestone  and  look  back  over  the  road 
we  have  traveled 

Bob  EUlsworth  has  come  home  from 
Europe  and  will  make  his  home  in  Mar>'- 
land  He  is  very  welcome  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  renewed  opportunity  to  learn 
from  him  some  of  the  lessons  gauned 
from  his  experience  as  US  Ambassador 
to  NATO 

Ambassador  EJlsworth  entered  the 
Congress  in  the  election  of  1960  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  representative 
from  Kansas  on  the  same  day  that  I  also 
took  my  seat  In  the  House  He  immedi- 
ately earned  a  leadership  role  among  the 
Republican  freshmen  and  he  retamed 
that  role  by  his  industry  and  ability 

When  he  left  the  House  and  imder- 
took  the  general  practice  of  law  he  soc«i 
became  associated  with  a  successful  New 
York  lawyer.  Richard  M  Nixon  "Hielr 
professional  relationship  was  such  that 
when  Mr  Nixon  moved  his  oflSce  to 
Washington.  Bob  Ellsworth  came  along 
as  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

He  was  later  entrusted  with  the  deli- 
cate and  highly  sensitive  reeponsibillty  of 
representing  the  President  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  During  his 
tenure  in  Brussels,  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Europe  and  can  testify  to  the  high  re- 
gard m  which  Bob  Ellsworth  was  held 

And  now  we  are  glad  to  welcome  him 
back,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  good  work 
and  to  wish  him  many  years  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  and  success 


RADIO    FREE    EUROPE    AND    RADIO 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  funding  for 
Radio  FYee  EXirope  and  Radio  Liberty 
IS  fast  approaching  the  critical  point  In 
fact,  as  the  matter  stands,  funds  for  both 
operations  will  be  nmning  out  quite  soon 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  26  raises  very  per- 
tinent issues  concerning  the  importance 
of  approving  appropriations  as  socm  as 
possible  to  enaWe  the  two  stations  to 
continue  their  valuable  broadcasts. 

While  Congress  is  currently  hassling 
over  the  Issue  of  where  financing  for  both 
operations  should  come,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  vital  importance  of  these 
stations  continuing  their  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Esskntiai.  BtraiNKSs  or  Radio 
Prxx  Euaopx 

Radio  Pree  Europe,  which  undertakes  to 
tell  East  Europeans  the  news  about  them- 
belvee  that  their  own  controlled  media  with- 
hold. Is  under  harsh  political  attack  for  that 
reason  from  governments  of  some  of  the  East 
European  countries  it  broadcasts  to  It  may 
face  an  even  greater  peril,  however,  from  the 
confusion  of  efforts  underway  In  Washington 
to  end  Its  covert  financing  by  the  C.I  A.  and 
to  finance  and  operate  It  on  a  new  open  basis. 
The  situation  ha£  got  to  be  taken  into  hand 
quickly,  for  as  matters  stand,  funds  will  run 
out  for  RPE — and  for  Radio  Liberty,  wtiich 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union — quite  soon. 
The  two  stations  are  much  too  valuaJale  to  be 
lost  In  a  summer  haze. 

East  European  governments  resentful  of 
RPE's  broad  appeal  to  their  populations  have 
long  stewed  and  fulminated  aljout  It — along 
with  pulling  such  dirty  tricks  as  putting 
poison  In  the  salt  shakers  of  its  Munich  head- 
quarters Tliey  could  do  Uttle  more,  until 
Willy  Brandt  opened  his  policy  of  reconcUla- 
tlon  with  the  East  Then,  sensing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  leverage,  they  said  that  his  Ort- 
politik  and  RPE  are  incompatible  In  fact, 
they  are  not.  but  Germany  was  embarrassed 
Once  Mr  Nixon  made  clear  bis  position  that 
Anterlcan  troops  and  American  radios  in  Oer- 
many  are  part  of  a  package,  however.  Bonn 
diplomatically  told  the  protesting  East  Eu- 
ropeans to  cool  down 

Some  East  European  govemmente  bored  In 
harder  when  Senator  Clifford  Case  stated 
put>ltcJy  what  alii>ost  everybody  had  kno'wn 
for  years — that  the  CIA  finances  RPE  (and 
Radio  Lll>erty)  Poland,  for  Instance,  called 
upon  the  United  States  last  month  to  put 
RPE  off  the  air. 

Senator  Case's  point  was  to  get  RPE  out 
in  the  open  and  so  he  offered  a  bill  to  finance 
It  by  direct  appropriations,  tlirough  the  State 
Department  The  administration,  correctly 
contending  tliat  much  of  RJPE's  audience  ap- 
p>e«il  lies  In  Its  ap^pearance  of  independence 
from  the  American  government,  countered 
with  a  blU  to  set  up  a  publicly  funded  "pri- 
vate "  corporation  to  run  both  RPE  and  RL. 
(West  Oennany,  for  its  own  reasons,  favors 
the  latter  approcu:h  )  In  the  meajiwlUie,  there 
arose  on  Capitol  Hill  legitimate  questions 
lUxiut  the  cost  of  the  stations,  their  rese<u-ch 
functions,  their  relationship  to  other  Ameri- 
can propaganda  and  cultural  programs,  and 
their  coordination  with  political  efforts  for 
detente  The  administration  did  not  allow 
enough  time  for  Congress  to  cope  adequately 
with  these  questions  and.  as  a  result,  the  sta- 
tions are  now  hanging  by  the  ttiread  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  provides  funds  only 
untU  August. 

We  do  not  have  dogmatic  views  on  the  kind 
of  organizational  home  the  stations  ought  to 
have  or  on  the  size  of  their  budgets  or  the 
scope  of  their  non-broadcasting  activities.  We 
would  like  to  make  the  emphatic  point,  how- 
ever, that  RPE  and  RL  do  an  extremely  Im- 
portant Job  and.  In  our  Judgment,  do  It  well 

RPE  still  carries  an  Image  of  irresponal- 
bUlty  dating  from  Its  Indeed-irresponsible 
words  of  encouragement  to  Hungarian  rebels 
In  1956.  Together,  RPE  and  RL  have  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  voices  of  bitter  emigree 
and  primitive  antl-Communlsts  The  two  sta- 
tions, however,  have  considerably  changed 
and  they  can  no  longer  be  fairly  accused  of 
the  sins  of  their  past.  What  they  do  now  Is  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  people  of 
East  Eurof>e  who  want  to  listen  to  them  in 
order  to  learn  what  they  cannot  learn  from 
their  own  captive  press  and  radio.  The  sta- 
tions do  not  incite  to  revolution  or  preach 
antl-Communlsm;  they  say  what  Is  going  on 
in  East  Europe.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  faith  ■with  the  stations'  millions  of 


listeners  to  deny  them  tiielr  choice  of  radio 
fare. 

Detente,  if  it  means  anything.  meAn^;  wid- 
ening the  Wests  contacts  with  the  East,  not 
helping  the  East  to  seal  off  Its  people  from  the 
West.  It  means  the  exchange  of  people,  goods, 
words  and  Ideas  This  l«  the  essenUaJ  business 
of  RPE  and  RL  The  Congress,  In  its  right- 
minded  determination  to  shake  the  stations 
free  at  the  CIA  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
reason  for  letting  them  continue  It 


THE  PENTAGON  DOCUMENTS 

Mr  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  reading  and  hearing  much  today 
about  the  stolen  Pentagon  documents 
which  allegedly  reveal  that  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  planning  to  escalate 
the  Vietnam  war  even  before  the  1964 
Presidential  elections  during  which  he 
campaigned  as  the  peace  candidate 

Many  issues  have  been  raised  during 
this  controversy,  and  I  am  sure  that  fur- 
ther study  and  research  will  uncover 
other  issues. 

Few  conclusions  stand  out  clearly  at 
this  p>otnt.  but  one  fact  does  stand  out — 
a  great  portion  of  the  American  people 
feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and 
lied  to. 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  Monstrous 
Lie,  '  published  in  the  News  of  June  27 
calls  attention  to  this  debate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoed, 
as  follows : 

A  MoNSTBOcs  Lit 

Enough  of  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers 
have  been  published,  amid  a  flurry  of  federal 
court  Injunctions  against  publication  by  in- 
dividual newspapers,  to  get  a  glimmer  of  an 
Idea  of  what  they  are  and  are  not 

It  Is  clear  that  the  entire  set  of  documents, 
even  when  all  are  released  or  made  public 
by  other  means,  will  tell  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Vietnam  war  story  and  the  decision- 
making processes  Involved  In  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Indochina  conflict  Some 
indications  are  beginning  to  emerge  to  show 
that  the  papers  may  have  t>een  handplcked 
carefully  to  create  an  entirely  erroneous 
concept  of  how  America  got  bogged  down  In 
Southeast  Asia 

The  further  Implication  Is  that  the  Penu- 
gon  study  ordered  by  former  I>efenae  Secre- 
tary MoNamara  may  have  been  designed  to 
serve  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  so-called 
Kennedy  clan  and  Pentagon  Whiz  Kids  who 
got  America  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam  in 
the  i»60's  then  tried  to  get  themselves  off 
the  book 

It  is  very  easy  to  handplck  from  among 
hundreds  of  differing  "contingency  plans" 
devised  to  cope  with  every  conceivable  kind 
of  development  and  come  up  with  an  entire- 
ly distorted  picture  of  the  planning  process 
and  to  shift  the  onus  of  responsibility  from 
one  group  to  another,  almost  at  will  There 
are  strong  Indications  that  this  may  have 
been  done  in  the  Pentagon  study,  at  least  In 
some  Instances 

Therefore  the  American  public  would  be 
well  advised  against  accepting  as  "fun  gos- 
pel" the  contents  of  the  voluminous  study 
report  as  It  Is  revealed,  piecemeal  or  other- 
wise. 

It  is  possible  however,  to  spot  obvious  in- 
stances In  which  the  American  public  was 
lied  to  for  reasons  of  selfish  partisan  politics 

One  Is  the  matter  of  the  decision  to  Ixsmb 
North  Vietnam,  The  Pentagon  papers  show 
that  a  fairly  firm  concensus  to  bomb  the 
north  had  developed  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration  before   the   1964  presidential   elec- 
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Uon  This  Is  disputed  by  sources  clos«  to  tbe 
former  President,  who  insist  he  had  not  nutde 
up  bis  mind  about  bombing  and  hop«d  to 
avoid  It  The  pr«sldentlAl  decision  was  not 
made  until  well  after  the  election  in  which 
President  Johnson  decisively  defeated  Barry 
Ck)ldwater 

Granted  that  President  Johnson  may  not 
have  decided  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and 
still  hoped  not  to  do  so.  It  still  is  undeniable 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  bombing  was  a 
probability  and  that  planning  for  bombing 
was  under  way  The  former  President  sim- 
ply cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  he  knew  well 
before  the  election  that  It  probably  would  be 
necessary  to  escalate  the  war  In  Vletn»m. 
and  was  preparing  to  do  so. 

In  the  face  of  that  fact.  President  Johnson 
and  the  Democratic  party  based  his  cam- 
paign against  Senator  Ooldwater  in  large 
measure  upon  depleting  the  Republican  con- 
tender as  a  warmonger  '  and  himself  as  a 
promoter  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  Time  and  time 
again  the  Democratic  party  and  Praaldent 
Johnson  personally  said  Qatly.  In  speeches 
and  hundreds  of  television  ads.  that  Oold- 
water would  escalate  the  war.  If  elected,  but 
that  Johnson  would  bring  peace  The  former 
President  made  the  flat  statement  that 
American  boys  would  not  be  sent  to  die  In 
Vietnam  In  large  numbers 

That  is  the  record,  which  convicts  Presi- 
dent Johnson  personally  and  the  Democratic 
Party  of  deliberately  lying  to  the  American 
people  and  of  maliciously  slandering  Barry 
Ooldwater  in  the  1964  presidential  campaign 

Even  though  American  political  campaigns 
never  have  been  models  of  truth,  and  mud- 
sUnglng  and  distortion  have  become  com- 
monplace, the  magnitude  of  the  1964  Demo- 
cratic lie  Is  almost  without  precedent  It 
would  be  dllHcult  to  And  a  more  Intense,  de- 
liberate— and  unfortunately  successful — 
campaign  to  deceive  the  public 

In  these  troubled  confusing  times,  the 
exposure  of  a  monstrous  lie  by  an  American 
President  on  an  issue  of  Ufe-and-death  pro- 
portions badly  Injures  the  credibility  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  of  the  presidency 

In  1964  President  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  callously  demeaned  the  highest 
ofBce  of  the  land,  and  did  almost  irreparable 
damage  to  it  The  party  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  consequences  of  Its  in- 
Jury  to  the  presidency  and  Its  groos  Insult 
to  the  American  people 


TENNESSEE -TOMBIOBEE  PROJECT 
WILL  NOT  VL\TERL'VLLY  HARM 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  the 
Washington  Past  of  June  1  contains  eui 
article,  on  an  adverse  environmental  re- 
view of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  water- 
way project,  prepared  by  the  Southeast 
regional  office  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway 
project  involves  the  construction  of  a 
navigable  channel  connecting  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  at  a  point  in  Pickwick  Lake, 
with  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Alabama 
With  the  link  to  the  Tombigbee  navlga- 
Uon  will  be  possible  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  port  of  Mobile  to  the 
Teijnessee  River 

The  Termessee  River  is  a  part  of  the 
inland  waterway  system.  For  this  reason 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  Is  of 
vast  importance,  not  only  to  the  area 
through  which  it  will  be  built,  but  to 
vast  areas  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try These  areas  stretch  from  the  Plains 
States,  through  Chicago,  and  as  far  east 
as  Pittsburgh  The  benefits  will  be  de- 
rived  from    more   economical   shipping 


routes,  belter  utilization  of  barge  equip- 
ment, and  increased  accessibility  to  raw 
materials 

The  newspaper  account  of  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Southeast  regiorMil  ofHce 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
indicates  that  EPA  may  not  have  fully 
account  for  these  benefits  Much  of  the 
EPA  criticism  seems  to  go  to  local  efTects 
of  the  project 

For  instance,  let  me  quote  a  Wsish- 
ington  Post  excerpt  of  the  repwrt 

TTie  channelization  the  dams  and  Im- 
poundments the  Introduction  of  Tennessee 
River  water  Into  the  Tombigbee  River  system. 
the  increased  population  and  new  Industries 
and  the  construotlon  operations  necessarv  for 
completing  the  waterway  will  all  have  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  effect  on  the  water  quality 
values  and  the  ecology  of  the  entire  area 
through  which  the  waterway  passes 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  excerpt  the 
first  thing  EPA  complains  about  is 
"channelization,  dams,  and  impound- 
ments ■'  Later  in  the  news  account  it  ap- 
pears that  EPA  is  worried  about  the  loss 
of  "natural  shallow  water  areas,  flood 
plains.  pooLs  and  bars  and  riffles  "  I  am 
intimately  familiar  with  the  conditions 
E:PA  would  like  to  preserve — not  on  the 
Tombigbee  River— but  on  the  Tennessee 
River  in  north  Alabama,  where  I  grew  up 

These  conditions  no  longer  exist  in  the 
Tennessee  River  They  have  been  elim- 
inated through  the  dams  and  reservoirs 
that  are  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  system  No  longer  do  we  have 
.«hillow  water  areas  and  flood  plains  to 
provide  breeding  grounds  for  mosquitoes 
In  mv  youth  malaria  was  a  house  guest 
of  many  families  in  large  sections  of 
northern  Alabama  In  fact,  I  was  a  ma- 
laria victim  mvself  The  masquitoes  that 
once  bred  in  these  sogg>-  areas  are  under 
control  and  malaria  has  departed 

The  bars  and  riffles  that  TVA  dams 
now  cover  with  a  safe  layer  of  water 
at  one  time  so  hampered  navigation  that 
northern  Alabama  was  effectively  land 
locked  At  that  time,  before  construction 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  which  EPA's 
Southeast  office  seems  to  dislike  northern 
Alabama  was  locked  into  an  agricultural 
economy  based  primarily  on  row  crops 

This  economy  did  not  provide  sufBcient 
economic  support  for  the  population  of 
the  area  We  needed  industry  to  balance 
our  agriculture 

Many  of  our  people  had  to  migrate  to 
urban  centers  such  as  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit  in  search  of  a  liveli- 
hood Too  many  of  them  were  ill 
equipped  with  skills  necessan.'  to  compete 
in  an  urban  location.  I  may  be  mistaken 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Nations 
environment  is  improved  by  crowding 
more  and  more  unskilled  people  into  our 
overcrowded  cities 

It  makes  a  great  deal  more  sense  to 
expand  Job  opportunities  where  they  live, 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
necessary  job  skills  in  surroundings  fa- 
miliar to  them,  and  not  to  export  one 
areas  problem  to  another  place  This 
type  of  progress  Is  what  has  happened  in 
the  TVA  area 

The  navigable  channel  built  by  TVA 
brought  low -cost  water  transportation 
to  sites  that  were  protected  from  floods 
by  TVA-built  dams   These  factors,  com- 


bined With  local  people  who  were  willing 
to  work  and  plan  for  their  future,  helped 
spawn  a  sizable  industrial  complex  in 
northern  Alabama.  Jobs,  at  good  wages, 
became  available  and  the  people  of  the 
area  acquired  the  skills  demanded  by 
these  jobs 

Generally  the  Industries  that  have  lo- 
cated along  the  Tennessee  River  are  non- 
polluting  So  much  so  that  today,  after 
a  vast  industrial  expansion,  the  waters 
of  the  Tennes-see  River  are  useful  for 
more  purposes  than  they  were  when  TVA 
was  formed. 

As  the  region  shifted  from  an  agricul- 
tural economy  to  one  containing  a  ma- 
jor industrial  ingredient,  the  remaining 
farmers  were  able  to  diversify  their  op- 
erations and  lessen  their  dependence 
upon  row  crops  This  diversification  in- 
cluded shifting  of  large  amounts  of  land 
to  pasture,  thus  significantly  reducing 
soil  eroeion. 

The  TVA  system  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs did  change  the  ecology  of  the  area 
Fishing  opportunities  in  the  TVA  reser- 
voirs are  greatly  expanded  from  what 
they  were  before  the  river  was  impound- 
ed The  fish  resource  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  problem  is  to  encour- 
age a  greater  harvest  of  fish  rather  than 
placing  restrictions  on  catch  In  fact,  the 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  TVA  reservoirs 
is  so  great  that  the  States  allow  a  year 
round  open  season  for  sport  fishing  In 
them 

The  ecology-  has  also  been  changed  as 
regards  wnldlife  Along  the  Tennessee  res- 
ervoirs over  85,000  acres  of  land  and  wa- 
ter are  devoted  to  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges operated  by  the  US  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Fish  and  wildlife  programs 
operated  by  the  area's  States  provide  an- 
other 100.000  acres  of  managed  land  and 
water  in  tind  around  TVA  reservoirs 

In  1940.  when  the  TVA  reservoir  sys- 
tem was  incomplete,  about  10,000  ducks 
and  geese  wintered  in  the  TVA  area.  A 
census  conducted  during  the  winter  of 
1969-70  counted  over  400.000  migrating 
waterfowl  wintermg  in  the  area  Thus 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  dams  and  im- 
poundments along  the  Tennessee  River 
have  increased  the  ability  of  the  Nation 
to  support  an  abundant  waterfowl  pop- 
ulation 

The  second  complaint  quoted  above  is 
that  Tennessee  River  water  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Tombigbee  River  To  quote 
the  Posts  p>araphrasing  of  the  EPA 
report 

That  pollution  from  heavy  lndu.strlallza- 
tlon  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  will  con- 
taminate present  free-flowing  and  relatively 
pure  streams  with  nutrients  mercury  and 
toxicants.  Including  DDT 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  industries  that 
have  located  along  the  Tennessee  River 
are  generally  nonpolluting  One  excep- 
tion that  has  affected  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Tennessee  River  systems  is  mer- 
cury pollution — a  problem  that  we.  along 
with  other  areas  of  the  country,  discov- 
ered only  a  year  ago 

This  problem  mainly  results  from  the 
discharge  of  inert  mercury  from  indus- 
trial plants  The  mercury  is  laid  down  in 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  river 
or  lake  and  some  portion  of  it  is  changed 
into  a  form  of  mercury  that  is  assiml- 
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lated  by  organisms  upon  which  fish  feed 
and  thereby  finds  its  way  mto  flsh  flesh. 

The  sources  of  these  industrial  dis- 
charges in  the  Alabama  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  River  have  been  identified  and 
are  now  under  control.  Although  this 
problem  exists  in  Pickwick  Reservoir, 
where  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way will  enter  the  Tennessee  River,  two 
things  should  be  noted.  First,  mercury 
levels  in  flsh  taken  from  the  Yellow  Creek 
embayment  of  Pickwick  Lake,  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee. have  consistently  averaged  lower 
than  permissible  lumts  set  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Second,  the  mercury  content  of  the 
water  itself  is  extremely  low.  From  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  mercury 
question  raised  by  EPA  is  without  foun- 
dation. 

On  the  matter  of  other  aspects  of  water 
quality  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  environ- 
mental statement  stated  that  the  water 
quality  m  Yellow  Creek  embayment  is 
of  generally  excellent  quality  based  on 
analysis  of  a  variety  of  data.  Accounts 
of  the  EPA  do  repute,  not  refute  this 
statement  Therefore  it  seems  that  EPA 
should  explain  how  the  introduction  of 
water  of  excellent  quality  can  harm  a 
nver 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
water  from  the  Tennessee  River  will  be 
used  only  for  lockage  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  waterway  When  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee attains  full  utilization, 
sometime  in  the  future,  only  about  2.5 
percent  of  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
River  will  be  diverted  to  the  Tombigbee 
River 

e:pa  also  complains  about  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  waterway  area  It 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  will  not 
father  or  give  birth  to  a  single  child 
What  It  wnll  father  is  jobs  for  people  who 
are  living  today  and  will  be  born  in  the 
future. 

With  or  without  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee these  people  will  be  with  us  They 
will  have  to  live  somewhere  The  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee area  as  a  residence  for 
them  is  preferable  to  adding  additional 
lx)pulation  to  the  Nation's  already  over- 
crowded urban  complexes.  If  these  peo- 
ple are  to  contribute  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live  they  will  have  to  have 
jobs  The  Termessee-Tombigbee  develop- 
ment will  provide  a  base  from  which 
those  jobs  can  be  created. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  the  EPA  notes,  that  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  will  involve  the 
building  of  dams  and  impoundments  and 
will  promote  industrialization.  The  TVA 
experience,  however,  shows  us  that  prop- 
erly located  dams  and  reservoirs  provide 
beneficial,  not  detrimental,  environmen- 
tal changes  The  TVA  experience  further 
shows  that  an  area  can  have  industriali- 
zation and  a  healthy  environment. 

As  a  final  reply  to  the  EPA  statement. 
I  feel  that  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  wa- 
terway, and  other  sound  public  Improve- 
ments, do  present  us  with  a  choice.  How- 
ever, it  IS  not  a  choice  between  develop- 
ment and  the  environment — because 
proper  development  of  an  area  will  bene- 
fit its  environment.  The  choice  is  either 
providing  the  level  of  development  neces- 


sary to  provide  a  good  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  our  children  or  condemning  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  pxipulation  to  un- 
employment and  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  1  entitled.  "Big  Waterway 
Plan  Assailed  by  EPA  Unit";  an  editorial 
from  the  Mobile  Press  Register  of  June  5, 
1971.  entitled.  "Tenn-Tom  Headed  For 
Clear  Sailing";  and  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Birmingham  News  of  June 
10,  1971.  entitled.  "Tenn-Tom  Will  Pass 
Ecology-  Test." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the  Washington  Post.  June   1.   19711 

Big  Waterway  Plan  Assailed  by  EPA  Vntt 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
port has  raised  strong  objections  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgtjee  Waterway, 
which  President  Nixon  praised  at  symbolic 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  last  week. 

TTie  report  declared  that  the  multlmlllion 
dollar  project  is  of  "questionable  economic 
value"  and  would  "Irreversibly"  damage  a 
scenic  and  natural  area  in  northeast  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  urging  that  the  planned  253-mlle  chan- 
nel be  "reevaluated."  the  report,  written  last 
February,  said  that  even  If  all  known  anti- 
pollution measures  were  taken,  the  project 
would  degrade  streams  and  rivers  and  the 
general  water  supply. 

The  channel  is  to  link  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  Tombigbee  River  to  form  the  upper 
portion  of  a  470-mile  waterway  connecting 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Ohio  Valley  to 
the  north  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  MobUe 

It  will  rfi]  ire  the  digging  of  a  186-mlle- 
long  Cham.-'  In  the  Tomblgljee  River,  a  45- 
mlle  lateral  canal  and  a  39-mlle  deep  canal 
piercing  a  high  ridge  that  divides  two  river 
basins  Ten  locks  are  to  be  built  for  the  (386.6 
million  project. 

CORPS  SOUGHT  REPORT 

TTie  report  was  prepared  by  the  South- 
east regional  office  of  the  EPA  and  sent  to 
the  Mobile  office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Corps,  which  will  construct  the  water- 
way, had  asked  for  the  EPA  views  in  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  requiring  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  major  government 
projects. 

John  C  White,  acting  EPA  regional  di- 
rector, suggested  that  the  Corps  seek  a  "for- 
mal response"  from  the  EPA's  national  ad- 
ministrator. William  D  Ruckelshaus.  An  EPA 
spokesman  said  yesterday  that  the  Corps 
had  not  made  such  a  request. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  at  the  symbolic  ground- 
breaking in  MobUe  last  T\iesday  on  his  first 
visit  to  Alabama  since  assuming  office.  The 
actual  groundbreaking  will  take  place  later 
this  year. 

The  waterway  was  In  the  planning  stage 
long  before  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  came  into  being  and  before  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  ecological  effect  of 
such  massive  projects.  The  President  halted 
a  similar  project,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  last  January  "to  prevent  potentially 
serious  environmental  damage."  Tlie  canal 
was  about  one-third  completed  when  he 
acted 

In  his  Mobile  speech.  Mr.  Nlxod  said  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  would  provide  Jobs  and 
also  "carry  out  and  maintain  the  beauty  of 
this  part  of  the  country  .  .  ." 

DAMAGE  SEEN 

But  the  EPA  regional  report  said  Insuf- 
flcient  attention  had  been  given  to  damage 


the  waterway  would  do  to  future  ecologlc&l 
and  water  quality  values 

"The  channelization,  the  dams  and  Im- 
poundments, the  Introduction  of  Tennessee 
River  water  into  the  Tombigbee  Rivet  system, 
the  Increased  population  and  new  industries 
and  the  construction  operations  necessary 
for  completing  the  waterway  will  all  have  a 
profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the  water 
quality  values  and  the  ecology  of  the  entire 
area  through  which  the  waterway  passes," 
the  report  said 

It  warned  of  the  "loss  of  natural  shallow 
water  areas,  flood  plains,  pools  and  bars  and 
riffles  with  their  associated  acquatlc  vegeta- 
tion conducive  to  stream  purification,"  an 
increase  in  water  temperature,  and  a  change 
in  flsh  species  and  organisms  in  the  flsh  food 
ctiain. 

It  also  said  that  fX)llutlon  from  heavy  In- 
dustrialization of  the  Tennessee  River  Val- 
ley will  contaminate  present  free-flo^'lng  and 
relatively  pure  streams  with  nutrients,  mer- 
cury and  toxicants,  including  DDT  Barge 
traffic  will  add  oil  slicks  and  turbidity,  it 
added. 

ECONOMIC   ARGUMENT 

Questioning  economic  arguments  for  the 
waterway,  the  report  declared  that  "the  de- 
pressed area  which  it  is  supposed  to  help 
( northeastern  Mississippi )  Is  near  the  most 
highly  Industrialized  section  of  southeastern 
United  States,  stretching  along  the  Tennes- 
see River  from  Pickwick  Pool  to  Klngsport  In 
northern  Tennessee." 

In  contrast,  it  said,  the  area  where  con- 
struction would  take  place  is  "one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  unspoiled  areas  still 
remaining  in  Mississippi."  valuable  for  rec- 
reation and  for  geological  formations 

"In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  such  areas  and  the 
questionable  economic  value  of  the  project, 
the  EPA  believes  that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
project  should  t>e  made,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  project  may  not  bring 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development 
to  the  area  originally  anticipated  ,  and 
a  scenic  and  natural  area  will  be  irreversibly 
damaged 

(From  the  Register  and  Press.  June  5.  1971] 
Tenn-Tom  Headed  for  Clear  Sailing 

Clear  sailing  app>ears  ahead  for  an  early 
start  on  actual  construction  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway,  despite  an  adverse 
comment  from  a  federal  bureau  known  as 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  whose 
function  is  primarily  in  the  regulatory  field. 

This  agency  suggested  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  long-sought  new  navigation  route  be- 
tween Inland  mid-America  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  at  Mobile,  on  the  premise  that  it  might 
lead  to  a  "degradation  of  water  quality 
values"  as  a  "cumulative  long-term  over-all 
effect." 

But  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, which  basically  is  part  of  the  President's 
advisory  staff,  has  made  plain  that  it  sees 
no  reason  to  fear  any  such  potentiality. 

In  fact,  a  spokesman  for  this  advisory 
council  all  but  said  In  the  exact  words  that 
it  fully  concurred  in  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent fMTtlcliMtlon  as  top  figure  for  the  fed- 
eral government  in  a  symbolic  groundbreak- 
ing program  in  Mobile 

"It  Is  obvious."  the  CEQ  spokesman  said  in 
Washington.  DC.  earlier  this  week,  "we  had 
no  objections  to  the  waterway  that  would 
prevent  the  President  from  participating  in 
the  ceremony." 

I»re6ldent  Nixon's  trip  to  Mobile  for  the 
ceremony,  coupled  with  this  statement  from 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  which 
functions  as  an  Instrumentality  of  his  office, 
may  be  Interpreted  as  virtually  the  equiva- 
lent of  White  House  clearance  for  starting 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 
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On  Capitol  Hill.  too.  the  atmosphere  U 
fkTonthle  to  the  project.  Coagreas,  of  courae, 
having  appropriated  (1  million  for  the  be- 
ginning of  construction   this  flacaJ   year 

First  unit  scheduled  for  construction  la  the 
OalnesTlUe  Lock  on  the  Tomblgtiee  about  30 
mllee  upstream  from  Demopolls.  Itself  situ- 
ated a  little  more  than  300  miles  from  tide- 
water at  Mobile 

The  Mobile  District  Offlce  of  the  VS  Corpa 
of  Bnglneers  has  selected  next  Wednesday  for 
the  opening  of  bicta  on  this  lock  On  the 
aaaumptlon  that  this  history -making  event 
will  produce  a  contract,  the  first  actual  con- 
struction work  on  a  new  inland  waterway  of 
far-reaching  momentous  Importance  should 
not  be  far  away 

Still  more  optimism  for  the  project,  which 
has  enormous  potential  for  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  service  in  a  variety  of  vital  areas — 
coQunerce.  Industry,  recreation — exists  in  the 
prospect  of  a  substantially  larger  congrea- 
sional  appropriation  to  pursue  construction 
In  the  new  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1 

The  multiple  benefits  of  which  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  will  be  capable 
add  up  to  a  magnitude  which  qualifies  the 
project  for  enthusiasm  regionally  and  na- 
tionally. 

(Frotn  the  Birmingham  News.  June  10.  1971) 

a*T  Its  ENonms  Plannxss    Tenn-Tdm  Wnj. 
Pass   Ecoloot   Test 

(By  T»d  Pearson) 

Moan.*. — Is  the  Tennessee- Tom  btgt>ee 
Waterway  going  to  pass  one  of  its  toughest 
tests — Its  Impact  on  the  enrtronment? 

There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  it.  say 
the  expert  engineers  who  have  planned  Its 
construction  and  will  oversee  every  facet  of 
Its  developcnent  over  at  least  the  next  decade 
These  are  engineers  who  have  adopted  a  new 
and  profound  consciousness  of  the  effect  of 
big  earth -changing  projects  on  the  environ- 
ment— the  best  technical  brains  of  the  U.3. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Any  fears  Tenn-Tom  may  fall  victim  to  In- 
tense ecological  pressures — as  did  the  Croes- 
Ptortda  Barge  Canal  In  the  midst  of  construc- 
tion— seem  to  have  been  pointedly  dispelled 
by  a  thorough  "overall  assessment"  made  by 
these  engineers  and  greeted  so  far  with  favor- 
able reaction  or  no  objection  from  an  array  of 
agencies  and  people  directly  involved 

It  Is  an  assessment  detailed — much  of  It 
highly  technical— In  M  pages  of  an  initial 
report  completed  by  the  Mobile  District  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  not  until  now 
given  wide  attention  and  publicity 

Purpose  of  the  overall  study  ■  To  determine 
If  there  are  "any  detrimental  effects  signifi- 
cant enough  to  forego  development  of  the 
project." 

Conclusion:  "No  such  adverse  effects  were 
revealed  by  the  assessment,  and.  in  fact,  the 
beneficial  environmental  bnpacts  overshad- 
owed the  unavoidable  adverse  effects." 

Before  the  engineers  released  the  report, 
they  distributed  It  to  every  possible  federal, 
state  and  local  agency  that  might  be  In- 
volved. Bach  thoroughly  reviewed  It 

The  same  agency  that  successfully  got 
President  Nixon  to  axe  the  Cross-norlda 
canal,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
says  It  has  no  such  opposition  to  Tenn-Tom 
The  council's  role  Is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all  where  the  environment  Is  con- 
cerned. By  law.  It  reviews  all  water  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  environmental  im- 
pact, and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Many  other  agencies  either  simply  re- 
sponded with  no  comment,  praised  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  enirineers'  study,  or  had  com- 
ments, recommendations  and  suggestions — 
all  of  which  the  engineers  say  have  been  re- 
viewed and  reserved,  or  will  be  handled  and 
adequately  resolved  In  two  more  In-depth 
phases  of  their  environmental  survey  All  this 
will  directly  govern  the  methodology  and 
technological     knowhow    employed     during 


progress  of  Tenn-Ttom  construction  as  It  per- 
tains to  land  and  water  altsratloo 

Most  notable  of  the  objections  came 
from  the  federal  EnTlronmsntal  Protection 
Agency's  regional  office  In  Atlanta,  which 
saw  Tknn-Tom  as  leading  to  overall  degra- 
dation of  water  quality  In  the  area  covered. 
Not  so.  the  engineers  replied.  Erosion  con- 
trol measures,  enforced  in  compliance  with 
federal  and  state  standards,  will  not  only 
maintain  water  quality  throughout  Tenn- 
Tom.  but  some  areas  will  see  water  quality 
improved  considerably. 

Significantly  what  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers 
has  concluded  so  far  Is  only  Its  general  en- 
vironmental aaaeaament  of  Tenn-Tom  and 
this  Is  highly  favorable 

There  Is  much  more  to  come 

The  second  phase  will  deal  with  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  Impacts  identified  in  the  over- 
all assessment,  which  Itself  required  four 
months  of  in-depth  field  studies  Purpose 
of  this  second  phase  Is  to  incorporate  all 
environmental  protective  measures  possible 
in  advanced  engineering  and  design  work 

The  engineers  make  this  fiat,  unequivocal 
assurance:  "Alterations  In  design  will  be 
noade  to  Increase  the  gains  (In  environmen- 
tal protection)  and  mitigate  the  losses  "  Fur- 
ther, they  say.  every  environmental  finding 
will  be  updated  prior  to  actual  construction 
of  the  project's  many  segments 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  en- 
vironmental survey,  the  corps  said,  will  "In- 
volve continued  environmental  evaluation 
throughout  construction — and  operation — 
of  the  project." 

So  technical  and  so  complex  are  many  of 
the  findings  in  the  initial  T^nn-Tom  en- 
vironmental assessment,  that  It  Is  Impos- 
sible here  to  detail  them 

But  some  parts  dictate  brief  examination 

Tenn-TOm.  the  report  advises,  will  directly 
take  in  about  70.000  acres  of  land  presently 
m  forests  or  agricultural  use  Much  of  this, 
however,  will  not  be  completely  removed 
from  Its  agricultural  and  forest  base  And 
about  40.000  acres  of  new  water  surface  will 
be  created  for  all  manner  of  recreational  use 
as  a  direct  byproduct  of  Tenn-Toms  prin- 
cipal purpose — a  new  navigable  waterway  be- 
tween the  Oulf  at  the  Port  of  Mobile  and 
the  nation's  nUd-contlnent 

Among  other  things,  the  report  says  that: 

Substantial  losses  will  occur  In  Tenn-Tom's 
"river  section"  in  prime  wildlife  habitat  and 
hunting  areas  and  stream  fishing,  but  these 
effects  will  be  offset  by  vast  new  lake  fisheries 
and  a  great  increase  In  waterfowl  hunting 
areas 

Methods  will  be  used,  and  enforced,  to 
lessen  overall  erosion  in  the  Tbmbigbee  River 
Basin.  Coupled  with  the  functioning  of 
newly-created  lakes  as  "sediment  traps."  the 
heavy  sUtload  now  moving  down  into  the 
Mobile  Bay  estuarlne  area  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced 

While  construction  of  Tenn-Tom's  "canal 
section"  will  require  clearing  of  about  3.000 
acres  of  bottomland  and  other  wildlife  habi- 
tat, this  part  of  the  project  "offers  wildlife 
enhancement  pKMslbllltles"  through  coordi- 
nation with  a  new  11.000-acre  wildlife  man- 
agement area  planned  by  Mississippi. 

The  same  situation  of  certain  wildlife 
habitat  losses  offset  by  creating  new  wildlife 
opportunities  that  prevails  In  the  river  and 
canal  sections  will  be  existent  In  the  "divide 
cut"  section 

(Tenn-Tom  will  have  a  "river  section"  ex- 
tending 168  miles  north  from  Demopolls  to 
Amory.  Miss.,  a  "canal  section"  for  the  next 
45  miles  parallel  to  the  river  and  separated 
from  It  by  levees,  and  a  "divide  cut "  sec- 
tion for  the  next  40  miles  to  connect  with 
the  Pickwick  Pool  of  the  Tennessee  River  via 
Tellow  Creek  ) 

To  dispose  of  an  estimated  360  million 
cubic  yards  of  excavated  materials  without 
environmental  detriment,  methods  being 
considered  Include  its  use  as  fill  for  roads  and 
highways,    rehabilitation   of   blighted 


and  filling  and  site  preparation  for  commer- 
cial sites  Preliminary  investigations  indicate 
that  the  "sfBcaclous  handling"  of  this  ma- 
terial will  create  "numerous  opportunities  to 
provide  both  short-term  and  long-i«nge  en- 
vironmental Improvements." 

Tenn-Tom  has  "an  exceptional  potential 
for  development  of  associated  general  recrea- 
tion faollltles  by  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  private  Interests." 

While  the  project  will  partially  or  totally 
Inundate  several  ait:heok>glcal  and  historical 
sites  archeologlcal  Investigations  and  salvage 
activities  ot  endangered  slt«s  will  be  con- 
ducted prior  to  Inundation  All  steps  will  be 
taken  for  documentation  and  preservation  of 
historical  artifacU 

This  Is  only  a  sampling  of  the  miiltlpUclty 
of  environmental  factors  dealt  with  In  the 
initial  study  report  The  engineers  said  they 
bad  received  "numerous  oommunlcatlons" 
from  many  Individuals  and  groups  whose 
"major  concern"  was  \baA.  studies  were  nec- 
essary to  determine  methods  In  building 
Tenn-Tom  that  would  not  result  In  an  eco- 
logical disaster" 

"This  first  phase,  the  overall  assessment 
of  environmental  effects,"  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers concluded,  "has  been  completed  and 
no  significant  adverse  effects  have  been  sur- 
faced which  would  pre-empt  start  of  con- 
struction. 

"This  assessment  should  reassure  those 
concerned  that,  ecologically,  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  project  will  in  no  way  be  disas- 
trous, and  In  many  ways  will  be  beneficial  to 
man's  total  environment" 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  armed 
with  what  Is  tantamount  to  a  green  light 
from  the  all -Important  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  as  a  reviewing  authority  and 
adviser  to  the  White  House,  and  proceeding 
with  further  In-depth  studies  to  keep  Tenn- 
Tom  compatible  with  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment, the  engineers  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  beginning  actual  construction. 

First  construction  bids,  for  building  a  tlO 
million  lock  at  Oalnesville  In  Oreene  County, 
as  the  initial  segment  of  the  W80  nUUlon. 
353-mlle  waterway,  are  scheduled  for  opening 
Wednesday  In  Mobile,  Awarding  of  contracts 
Is  expected  to  follow  shortly 

Even  having  reached  this  stage,  however, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  planners  are  fully 
aware  that  continuing  pressures  from  envi- 
ronmental Interests  will  be  Intense  and  that 
ecological  battles  are  In  the  cards  as  Teen- 
Tom  work  moves  ahead 

"It  Is  vital  and  Important,"  said  one  Tenn- 
Tom  engineer  ""that  there  Is  such  deep  In- 
terest and  determination  to  Insure  environ- 
mental protection  In  connection  with  this 
project  To  this,  we  are  also  totally  commit- 
ted. We  are  showing — and  expect  to  continue 
to  do  so — that  Tenn-Tom  can  and  will  be 
built  without  significant  detriment  to  the 
environment,  and  Indeed  with  environmental 
Imorovement  In  a  number  of  ways." 

One  thing  Is  for  certain 

The  extent  of  the  environmental  role  In  de- 
slmlng  and  birtldlng  Tenn-Tom  Is  unprec- 
edented amone  the  multitude  of  waterway 
protects  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers  has  devel- 
oped. 

Tenn-Tom's  primary  purpose  Is.  of  course 
economic. 

But.  as  work  already  done  and  In  process 
shows,  envlromental  factors — for  the  first 
time  In  a  protect  of  such  magnitude — are  pre- 
ceding the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  eco- 
nomic goal  In  the  T>nn-Tom  planning. 


ELIMINATION  OP  TRAFFIC  IN 
ILLEGAL  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  FANNTN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  14. 
1969  President  Nlxom  declared  that  the 
elimination  of  trafflcking  in  Illegal  nar- 
cotics is  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Today,  a  little  less  than  2  years  after 
the  President's  declaration,  we  have  a 
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most  significant  milestone  In  the  battle 
against  narcotics. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
praising  the  announcement  by  Prime 
Minister  Nihat  EMm  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  moving  to  end  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies  within  that 
nation. 

The  Prime  Minister  shows  great 
courage  in  seeking  to  end  the  growing  of 
the  crop  which  produces  needed  Income 
for  so  many  Turkish  farmers — fstrmers 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  tremendous 
suffering  that  comes  from  heroin  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  carried  out  an 
aggressive  and  effective  fight  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  battle  the  Inter- 
national traffic  in  narcotics.  The  admin- 
istration made  a  good  start  in  1969  by 
working  closely  with  the  Government  oi 
Mexico  to  help  cut  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  from  the  South. 

Yet.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
Turkey  was  the  main  source  for  the 
opium  which  then  was  refined  in  Prance 
before  l)elng  shipped  clandestinely  to  the 
United  States  as  heroin.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  heroin  reaching  this  coun- 
try was  beiieved  to  travel  this  route. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tratiOTi  French  authorities  agreed  to  step 
up  enforcement  efforts  to  put  the  squeeze 
on  heroin -producing  laboratories  in 
France. 

Turkey  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  reducing  the  number  of  provinces 
where  opium  production  is  legal.  Still, 
illicit  opium  continued  to  fiow  out  of  that 
nation,  through  Prance,  and  into 
America. 

Now.  if  the  Turkish  Government  can 
carry  through  with  its  new  program  to 
eradicate  opium  popples  a  giant  step 
will  have  been  made  toward  cutting  the 
International  trade  in  heroin. 

The  eflortB  by  the  Nixon  lulmlnistra- 
tion  have  been  magnificient. 

No  one  can  claim,  however,  that  the 
war  against  narcotics  is  won  or  will  be 
even  if  Turkey  is  100  percent  effective  in 
its  plan  to  ben  opium  poppy  production 
within  1  year.  TTiere  are  other  sources  of 
the  poppy. 

I  still  believe  that  8.  694  would  give  our 
Government  a  stronger  hand  In  stopping 
the  International  trade  in  illicit  drugs. 
This  bill  would  provide  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  money  contributed  to 
the  voluntary  U.N.  Development  Fund  be 
used  specifically  to  control  illegal  traffic 
in  narcotics.  It  would  give  the  President 
the  power  to  suspend  American  aid  to 
nations  which  fail  to  cooperate  in  inter- 
national narcotics  control  programs. 

This  would  be  one  more  weapon  for  the 
President,  and  a  weapon  which  could  al- 
low him  to  apply  pressure  on  all  sources 
of  narcotics. 

Meanwhile,  I  applaud  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Nixon  administration  has  been 
attacking  the  International  trade  in  nar- 
cotics, and  I  salute  the  Government  of 
Turkey  for  recognizing  the  problem  and 
charting  a  courageous  course  to  solve  it. 


AFTER  THE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
time  of  Malthus  we  have  been  aware  of 


the  dangers  of  overpopulation.  But 
awareness  is  no  longer  enough.  The  ix)p- 
ulation  of  the  world  is  increasing  at  an 
ever-more-rapid  pace.  Unless  we  trans- 
late our  awareness  into  concern  and  ac- 
tion, we  will  fall  victim  to  a  manmade 
catastrophe. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  by  Harrison 
Brown,  a  professor  of  geochemistry,  sci- 
ence, and  government  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  raises 
some  rather  iierplexing  questions  about 
the  future  of  our  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Brown's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ArrxB  THi  Population  Explosion 
( By  Harrison  Brown ) 

At  one  time  or  another  almost  all  of  ue 
have  asked :  How  many  human  beings  can  the 
Earth  support?  When  this  question  Is  put 
to  me,  I  find  It  necessary  to  respond  with 
another  question:  In  what  kind  of  world 
are  you  willing  to  live?  In  the  eyes  of  those 
who  care  about  their  environment,  we  have 
perhaps  already  passed  the  limits  of  growth. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  don't  oare  how  they 
live  or  what  dangers  they  create  for  posterity, 
the  UmlU  of  growth  lie  far  ahead. 

The  populations  of  all  biological  species 
are  limited  by  environmental  factors,  and 
man's  Is  no  exception.  Pood  supplies  and  the 
presence  of  predators  are  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. When  two  rabbits  of  opposite  sex  are 
placed  In  a  fenced-in  field  of  grass,  they  will 
go  forth  and  multiply,  but  the  population 
will  eventually  be  limited  by  the  grass  sup- 
ply If  predators  are  placed  In  the  field,  the 
rabbit  population  will  either  stabilize  at  a 
new  level  or  possibly  become  extinct.  Given 
no  predators  and  no  restrictions  on  food, 
but  circumscribed  space,  the  number  of  rab- 
bits will  still  be  limited,  either  by  the  psy- 
chological and  biological  effects  of  overcrowd- 
ing or  by  being  burled  In  their  own  refuse 

When  man.  endowed  with  the  power  of 
conceptual  thought,  appeared  upon  the 
Earth  scene,  something  new  was  Introduced 
Into  the  evolutionary  process.  Biological  evo- 
lution, which  had  dominated  all  living  spe- 
cies for  billions  of  years,  gave  way  to  cultural 
evolution.  As  man  gradually  learned  how  to 
control  various  elements  of  his  environment, 
he  succeeded  In  modifying  a  number  of  the 
factors  that  limited  his  population.  Cloth- 
ing, fire,  and  crude  shelters  extended  the 
range  of  habitable  climate.  Tools  of  Increas- 
ing sophistication  helped  man  gather  edi- 
ble vegetation,  hunt  animals  more  effective- 
ly, and  protect  himself  from  predators. 

But  no  matter  how  effective  the  tools, 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  food  gath- 
erers who  can  inhabit  a  given  area  of  land. 
One  cannot  kill  more  animals  than  are  bom 
or  pick  more  fruit  than  trees  bear.  The  maxi- 
mum population  of  a  worldwide  food-gather- 
ing society  was  about  ten  million  persons. 
Once  that  level  was  reached,  numerous  cul- 
tural patterns  emerged  that  caused  world- 
wide birth  rates  and  death  rates  to  become 
equal.  In  some  societies,  the  natural  death 
rate  was  elevated  by  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease; In  others,  the  death  rate  was  increased 
artificially  by  such  practices  as  infanticide 
or  the  waging  of  war.  In  some  cases,  certain 
sex  taboos  and  rituals  appear  to  have  low- 
ered the  birth  rate.  But.  however  birth  and 
death  rates  came  into  balance,  we  can  be 
confident  that  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the 
agricultural  revolution  the  human  popula- 
tion remained  virtually  constant. 

With  the  Introduction  of  agriculture  about 
10.000  years  ago.  the  levels  of  population  that 
had  been  imposed  by  Umlted  supplies  of  food 
were  raised  significantly.  Even  in  the  earliest 


agricultural  societies,  several  hundred  times 
as  much  food  could  be  produced  from  a  given 
area  of  fertile  land  than  could  be  collected 
by  food  gatherers  As  the  technology  of  agri- 
culture spread,  population  grew  rapidly.  This 
new  technology  dramatlcaUy  affected  the 
entire  fabric  of  human  cxUture.  Man  gave  up 
the  normal  life  and  settled  in  villages,  some 
of  which  became  cities.  Sufflclent  food  could 
be  grown  to  make  It  possible  for  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  to  engage  in 
activities  other  than  farming. 

The  development  of  Iron  technology  and 
improved  tran^ortatlon  accelerated  the 
spread  of  this  peasant-village  culture.  In- 
deed, bad  new  technological  developments 
ceased  to  appear  after  1700.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less likely  that  the  peasant-village  culture 
would  have  spread  to  all  inhabitable  parts  of 
the  Earth,  eventually  to  reach  a  level  of 
roughly  five  billion  persons,  some  500  million 
of  whom  would  live  In  cities.  But  long  be- 
fore the  population  bad  reached  anything 
dose  to  that  level,  the  emergence  of  new 
technologies  leading  up  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution  markedly  changed  the  course  of 
history.  The  steam  engine  for  the  first  time 
gave  man  a  means  of  concentrating  enor- 
mous quantities  of  Inanimate  mechanical 
energy,  and  the  newly  found  power  was 
quickly  applied. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  in  western 
Europe,  Improved  transportation.  Increased 
food  supplies,  and  a  generally  Improved  en- 
vironment decreased  the  morbidity  of  a 
number  of  Infectious  diseases  and  virtually 
eliminated  the  large  fluctuations  In  mortality 
rates  that  had  been  so  characteristic  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  As 
mortality  rates  declined  and  the  birth  rate 
remained  unchanged,  populations  in  these 
areas  increased  rapidly.  But  as  Industrializa- 
tion spread,  a  multiplicity  of  factors  com- 
bined to  lessen  the  desirability  of  large  fami- 
lies. After  about  1870,  the  size  of  families 
decreased,  at  first  slowly  and  then  more 
rapidly:  eventually,  the  rate  of  population 
growth  declined. 

During  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  some  of  the  new  technologies  were 
gradually  transplanted  to  the  non-lndus- 
trlaltzed  parts  of  the  world,  but  In  a  very 
one-sided  manner.  Death  rates  were  reduced 
appreciably,  and.  with  birth  rates  un- 
changed, populations  In  these  poorer  coun- 
tries Increased  rapidly  and  are  still  growing. 

In  ^>lte  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  rate 
of  population  growth  In  the  Industrialized 
countries  has  dropped  to  less  than  1  per 
cent,  the  worldwide  rate  is  now  close  to  3 
per  cent,  the  highest  It  has  ever  been.  This 
rate  represents  a  doubling  of  population 
about  every  thirty-five  years.  The  human 
population  la  now  3.5  billion  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase  Is  destined  to  reach  6.6 
billion  by  the  turn  of  the  centiiry  and  ten 
billion  fifty  years  from  now.  Beyond  that 
point,  how  much  further  can  population 
grow? 

An  analysis  of  modern  technology's  poten- 
tial makes  It  clear  that  from  a  long-range, 
theoretical  point  of  view,  food  supplies  need 
no  longer  be  the  primary  factor  limiting  pop- 
ulation growth.  Today  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  Earth,  or  about  3.5  bil- 
lion acres,  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  sufficient  effort  about  fifteen 
bUlion  acres  of  land  could  be  placed  under 
cultivation — some  four  times  the  present 
area.  Such  a  move  would  require  prodigious 
effort  and  Investment  and  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  substantial  quantities  of  desali- 
nated water  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Given 
abundant  energy  resources,  however.  It  now 
appears  that  In  principle  this  can  be  done 
economically. 

Large  as  the  potential  is  for  Increasing  the 
area  of  agricultural  land,  the  increases  In 
yield  that  can  be  obtained  through  fertilizers. 
application  of  supplementary  water,  and  the 
use  of  new  high-yielding  varieties  of  cereals 
are  even  more  impressive.  Whereas  In  the 
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pa«t  the  growth  of  plAnU  w«a  circumscribed 
by  th«  Avallkblllty  of  nutrlenu  knd  w»t«r. 
thla  need  no  longer  be  true.  Using  our  new 
sgrlcultur&l  technology,  solsr  energy  c*n  be 
converted  Into  food  with  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  even  on  the  world's  preaently 
cultivated  lands  several  times  as  much  food 
can  be  produced  each  year  than  is  now  being 
grown. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  however, 
an  enormotis  amount  of  indxistrlallzatlon  will 
b«  required  Fertilizers  must  be  produced: 
thus,  phosphate  rock  must  be  mined  and 
processed,  and  nitrogen  fixation  plants  miut 
be  built.  Pesticides  and  herbicides  are 
needed:  thus  chemical  plants  must  be 
built.  AH  this  requires  steel  and  concrete, 
highways,  railroads,  and  trucks.  To  be  sure, 
the  people  of  India,  for  example,  might  not 
need  to  attain  Japan's  level  of  Industrializa- 
tion In  order  to  obtain  Japanese  levels  of  crop 
yield  (which  are  about  the  highest  In  the 
world),  but  they  wUl  nevertheless  need  a 
level  of  indxistrtallzation  that  turns  out  to 
be  surprisingly  high 

Colin  Clark,  the  director  of  the  Agrlc\iltural 
Kconomlcs  Research  Institute  of  Oxford  and 
a  noted  enthusiast  for  large  populations,  es- 
timates that,  given  this  new  agricultural  land 
and  a  level  of  industrialization  sufficiently 
high  to  apply  Japanese  standards  of  farm- 
ing, close  to  thirty  billion  persons  could  be 
supported  on  a  Western  European  diet.  Were 
people  to  content  themselves  with  a  Japanese 
diet,  which  contains  little  animal  protein,  he 
estimates  that  100  billion  persons  could  be 
supported. 

To  those  who  feel  that  life  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  rather  crowded.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  even  at  the 
higher  population  level,  the  mean  density 
of  human  beings  over  the  land  areas  of  the 
Earth  would  be  no  more  than  that  which 
exists  today  In  the  belt  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
DC  where  the  average  density  is  now  2.000 
persons  per  square  mile  and  where  many 
people  live  quite  comfortably  After  all.  Hong 
Kong  has  a  population  density  of  about  13.- 
000  persons  per  square  mile  (nearly  six  times 
greater),  and  I  understand  that  there  are 
numerous  happy  people  there 

Of  course,  such  a  society  would  need  to 
expend  a  great  deal  of  energy  In  order  to 
manufacture,  transport,  and  distribute  the 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  herbicides,  water,  food- 
stuffs, and  countless  associated  raw  mate- 
rials and  products  that  would  be  necessary. 
In  the  United  States  we  currently  con- 
sume energy  equivalent  to  the  burning  of 
twelve-and-a-half  short  tons  of  coal  per  per- 
son per  year  This  quantity  Is  bound  to  In- 
crease In  the  future  as  we  And  It  necessary 
to  process  lower-grade  ores,  as  we  expend 
greater  effort  on  controlling  pollution  (which 
would  otherwise  increase  enormously),  and 
as  we  recover  additional  quantities  of  pot- 
able water  from  the  sea.  Dr  Alvln  Wein- 
berg, director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  and  his  associates  estimate  that 
such  activities  will  cost  several  additional 
tons  of  coal  per  person  per  year,  and  they 
suggest  that  for  safety  we  budget  twenty-five 
tons  of  co»l  per  person  per  year  In  order  to 
maintain  our  present  material  standard  of 
living.  Since  we  are  a  magnanimous  people, 
we  would  not  tolerate  a  double  standard  of 
living  (a  rich  one  for  us  and  a  poor  one  for 
others) ;  so  I  will  assume  that  this  per  capita 
level  of  energy  expenditure  wUl  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  world  as  a  whole 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  world's 
total  usable  coal  reserve  is  on  the  order  of 
7.800  billion  tons  This  amount  would  last 
a  population  of  thirty  billion  persons  only 
ten  years  and  a  population  of  100  billion  only 
three  years  Clearly,  long  before  such  popu- 
lation levels  are  reached,  man  must  look 
elsewhere  for  his  energy  supplies 

l»ortunately,  technology  once  again  gets 
us  out  of  our  difficulty,  for  nuclear  fuels 
are    avaUable    to    us    In    virtually    llmiUesa 


quantities  In  the  form  of  uranium  and  tho- 
rium for  OMlon.  and  possibly  in  the  form  of 
deuterium  for  fusion.  The  Conway  granite 
m  New  Hampshire  could  alone  provide  fuel 
for  a  population  of  twenty  billion  persona 
for  200  years.  When  we  run  out  of  high- 
grade  granites,  we  can  move  on  to  process 
low  grade  granites  Waste  rock  can  be  dumped 
Into  the  holes  from  which  It  came  and  can 
be  used  to  create  new  land  areas  on  bays  and 
on  the  continental  shelf.  Waste  fission  prod- 
ucU  can  be  stored  in  old  salt  mines 

Actually,  a  major  shift  to  nuclear  fuel 
might  well  be  necessary  long  before  our  sup- 
plies of  fossil  fuels  are  exhausted.  The  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  in  our  atmosphere  is 
rapidly  increasing  as  a  result  of  our  burning 
of  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  and  It  Is 
destined  to  Increase  still  more  rapidly  in  the 
future.  More  than  likely,  any  such  Increase 
will  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  our  cli- 
mate, and  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
use  of  those  fuels  will  probably  be  restricted 
Thus,  we  see  that  In  theory  there  should 
be  little  difficulty  in  feeding  a  world  popu- 
lation of  thirty  bllUon  or  even  100  billion 
persons  and  in  providing  it  with  the  neceasi- 
ties  of  life.  But  can  we  go  even  further? 

With  respect  to  food,  once  again  tech- 
nology can  ootne  to  our  rescue,  for  we  have 
vast  areas  of  the  seas  to  fertilize  and  farm 
Even  more  Important,  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  synthetic  foods  In  quantity.  The 
constituents  of  our  common  oils  and  fats 
c*n  already  be  manufactured  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  for  human  consumption  and  ai^- 
mal  feeds.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
we  should  be  able  to  synthetically  produce 
complete,  wholesome  foods,  thus  b3rpas8tng 
the  rather  cumbersome  process  of  photo- 
synthesis. 

Par  more  difficult  than  the  task  of  feeding 
people  will  be  that  of  cooling  the  Earth,  of 
dissipating  the  heat  generated  by  nuclear 
power  plants  It  has  been  suggested  that  If 
we  were  to  limit  our  total  energy  generation 
to  no  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  Incident 
solar  radiation,  little  harm  would  bo  done 
The  mean  surface  temperature  of  the  Earth 
would  rise  by  about  6  degrees  P  A  tempera- 
ture rise  much  greater  than  this  could  be 
extremely  dangerous  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted until  we  have  learned  more  about  the 
behavior  of  our  ocean  atmosphere  system 

Of  course,  there  will  be  local  heaUng 
problems  In  the  vicinity  of  the  power  sta- 
tlocLS.  Dr  Weinberg  suggests  a  system  of 
"nuclear  paries."  each  producing  about  forty 
mllUon  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  located 
on  the  coast  or  offshore  A  population  of  333 
billion  persons  would  require  86.000  such 
parks  The  conUnental  United  States,  with 
a  projected  population  of  close  to  twenty-five 
billion  persons,  would  require  nearly  5,000 
parks  spaced  at  twenty-mile  intervals  along 
tta  coastline. 

Again,  I  want  to  allay  the  fears  at  those 
who  worry  about  crowding.  A  population  of 
333  billion  spread  uniformly  over  the  land 
areas  of  the  Earth  would  give  us  a  population 
density  of  only  8,000  persons  per  square  mile 
which,  after  all,  is  only  somewhat  greater 
than  the  population  density  in  the  dty  of 
Ujs  Angeles  Just  Imagine  the  thrill  of  flying 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  and  having 
the  landscape  look  like  Los  Angeles  all  the 
way.  Imagine  the  excitement  of  driving  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  on  a  Santa  Monica 
Preeway  2,800  miles  long 

A  few  years  ago  Dr  J  H.  Premlln  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham  analyzed  the  prob- 
lem of  population  density  and  concluded 
that  several  stages  of  the  development  might 
be  possible  beyond  the  several-hundred-bll- 
Uon-person  level  of  population.  He  conceives 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  outer  surface  of 
the  planet  and  of  using  pumps  to  transfer 
heat  to  the  solid  outer  skin  from  which  it 
would  be  radiated  directly  into  space.  Com- 
bining this  with  a  roof  over  the  oceans  to 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  of  water  and 
to  provide   additional  living  space,   he  feels 


It  would  be  possible  to  accommodate  about 
100  persons  per  square  yard,  thus  giving  a 
total  population  of  about  sixty  mUllMi  bil- 
lion persons.  But,  frankly,  I  consider  this 
proposal  visionary.  Being  basically  conserva- 
tive. I  doubt  that  the  human  population  will 
ever  get  much  above  the  3S3-bllllon-peraon 
level. 

Now  some  readers  might  be  thinking  that 
I  am  writing  nonsense,  and  they  are  right. 
My  facu  are  correct:  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  from  those  facta  are  correct.  Yet,  I 
have  truthfully  been  writing  nonsense 
Speclflcally,  I  have  given  only  tome  of  the 
facts  Those  facts  that  I  have  omitted  alter 
the  conclusions  considerably. 

I  have  presented  only  what  is  deemed  pos- 
sible by  scientists  from  an  energetic  or 
thermodynamic  point  of  view.  An  analogy 
would  be  for  me  to  announce  that  I  have 
calculated  that  In  principle  all  men  should 
be  able  to  leap  ten  feet  Into  the  air.  Obvious- 
ly, such  an  announcement  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden,  frenzied,  worldwide  dem- 
onstration of  people  alK»wing  their  leaping 
capabilitiee.  Some  people  have  sore  feet; 
others  have  Inadequate  muscles:  most 
haven't  the  slightest  desire  to  leap  into  the 
air.  The  calculation  might  be  correct,  but  the 
enthusiasm  for  Jumping  and  the  ability  to 
Jump  might  be  very  low.  The  problem  is  the 
behavior  of  people  rather  than  that  of  in- 
animate matter 

We  are  ccmfronted  by  the  brutal  fact  that 
humanity  today  doesn't  really  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  problems  presented  by  three- 
and-a-half  billion  persons,  let  alone  333  bil- 
lion. Mwe  than  two-thirds  of  the  present 
human  population  is  poor  in  the  material 
sense  and  is  malnourished  The  affluent  one- 
third  Is,  with  breathtaking  rapidity,  becom- 
ing even  more  affluent  Two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct societies  have  emerged  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  becoming  Increasingly  distinct 
and  separated  Numerically  the  largest  Is  the 
culture  of  the  poor,  composed  of  some  2,500 
million  persons  Numerically  the  smallest  Is 
the  culture  of  the  rich,  composed  of  some 
1,000  million  persons  On  the  surface,  the 
rich  countries  would  appear  to  have  It  made; 
In  historical  perspective,  their  average  per 
capita  Incomes  are  enormous.  Their  tech- 
nological competence  is  unprecedented  Yet 
they  have  problems  that  might  well  prove 
Insoluble. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the 
rich  countries  today  U  nationalism.  We  fight 
among  each  other  and  arm  ourselves  In  or- 
der to  do  so  more  effectively  The  Cold  War 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  as  Is  reflected  In 
military  budgeU  Today  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  spend 
more  on  their  respective  miUtarv  establish- 
ments than  they  do  on  either  educaUon  or 
health— indeed  a  scandalous  situation  but. 
even  worse,  an  explosive  one. 

All  of  the  rich  countries  are  suffering  from 
problems  of  growth  Although  the  rates  of 
population  proliferation  In  these  areas  are 
not  large,  per  capiu  consumption  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Today  an  average  "population 
unit"  In  the  United  States  is  quiu  different 
from  one  in  the  primitive  world  Originally, 
a  unit  of  population  was  simply  a  human 
being  whose  needs  could  be  met  by  "eating" 
2  500  calories  and  60  grams  of  protein  a  day. 
Add  to  this  some  simple  shelter,  some  cloth- 
ing, and  a  small  nre.  and  his  needs  were 
taken  care  of  A  population  unit  today  con- 
suls of  a  human  being  wrapped  In  tons  of 
steel,  copper,  aluminum,  lead,  tin.  zinc,  and 
plastics  This  new  creature  requires  far  more 
than  food  to  keep  It  alive  and  functioning. 
Each  day  it  gobbles  up  sixty  pounds  of  coal 
or  Its  equivalent,  three  pounds  of  raw  steel, 
plus  many  pounds  of  other  materials  Par 
from  getting  all  of  this  food  from  his  own 
depleted  resources,  he  ranges  abroad,  much 
as  the  hunters  of  old.  and  obUlns  raw  sup- 
plies In  other  parts  of  the  world,  more  often 
than  not  in  the  poorer  countriee. 
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Industrial  societies  the  world  over  are 
changing  with  unprecedented  speed  as  the 
result  of  accelerated  technological  change, 
and  they  are  becoming  increasingly  complex. 
All  of  them  are  encountering  severe  problems 
with  their  cities,  which  were  designed  with- 
in the  framework  of  one  technology  and  are 
falling  apart  at  the  seams  within  the  frame- 
work of  another. 

The  technological  and  social  complexities 
of  Industrial  society — composed  as  it  is  of  vast 
interlocking  networks  of  mines,  factories, 
transportation  systems,  power  grids,  and 
communication  networks,  all  operated  by 
people — make  it  extremely  vulnerable  to  dis- 
ruption. Indeed,  during  the  past  year  we 
have  seen  that  the  United  States  is  far  more 
vulnerable  to  labor  strikes  than  North  Viet- 
nam is  to  air  strlkte.  This  vulnerability  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  our  undoing. 

A  concomitant  of  our  affluence  has  been 
pollution.  That  which  goes  into  a  system 
must  eventually  come  out:  as  our  society  has 
consumed  more.  It  has  excreted  more.  Given 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  the  neces- 
sary technology,  such  problems  can  be  han- 
dled from  a  technical  point  of  view.  But  it 
Is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  are  about  to 
solve  these  problems  from  a  social  or  political 
point  of  view. 

Although  we  know  that  theoretically  we 
can  derive  our  sustenance  from  the  leanest 
of  earth  substances,  such  as  seawater  and 
rock,  the  fact  remains  that  with  respect  to 
the  raw  materials  needed  for  a  highly  indus- 
trialized society  the  research  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  necessary  technology 
has  hardly  begun.  Besides.  It  Is  less  expensive 
for  the  rich  countries  to  extract  their  sus- 
tenance frotn  the  poor  ones. 

As  to  the  poor  countries  with  their  rapidly 
Increasing  populations,  I  fall  to  see  how.  in 
the  long  run.  they  can  lift  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps.  In  the  absence  of  out- 
side help  commensurate  with  their  needs,  I 
suspect  they  will  fall,  and  the  world  will 
become  permanently  divided  Into  the  rich 
and  the  poor — at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
ricii.  in  tiielr  stupidity,  blow  themselves  up. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
poor  countries  Is  that  of  extremely  rapid 
population  growth  If  an  economy  grows 
only  as  fast  as  Its  population,  the  average 
well-being  of  the  people  does  not  improve — 
and  Indeed  this  situation  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Equally  important,  rapid 
growth  produces  tremendous  dislocations — 
physical,  social,  and  economic  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  major  popula- 
tion problem  confronting  the  poor  countries 
today  is  not  so  much  the  actual  number  of 
people  as  it  is  rapid  growth  rates  Clearly,  If 
development  is  to  take  place,  birth  rates 
must  be  reduced. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  not  clear  Just  how 
birth  rates  can  be  brought  down  In  these 
areas  Even  with  perfect  contraceptives,  there 
must  be  motivation  upon  the  part  of  Indi- 
viduals, and  In  many  areas  this  appears  to  be 
lacking  Some  people  say  that  economic  de- 
velopment Is  necessary  to  produce  the  moti- 
vation, and  they  might  be  right  In  any  event, 
the  solution  will  not  be  a  simple  one. 

Although  I  am  pessimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture, I  do  not  consider  the  situation  to  be 
by  any  means  hopeless.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  problems  both  here  and  abroad  are  solv- 
able. But  If  they  are  ever  solved,  it  will  be  be- 
cause all  of  us  reorient  our  attitudes  away 
from  those  of  our  parents  and  more  toward 
those  of  our  children  I  am  convinced  that 
young  people  today  more  often  than  not  have 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  world  and  Its  prob- 
lems than  do  their  elders.  They  are  question- 
ing our  vast  military  expenditures  and  ask 
whether  the  Cold  War  is  really  necessary. 
They  question  the  hot  war  In  which  we  have 
become  so  deeply  involved.  They  are  question- 
ing our  concepts  of  nationalism,  material- 
ism, and  lalssez  falre.  It  is  Just  such  ques- 


tioning on  the  part  of  the  young  that  gives 
me  hope. 

If  this  questioning  persists,  I  foresee  the 
emergence  of  a  new  human  attitude  In  which 
people  the  world  over  work  together  to  trans- 
form anarchy  into  law,  to  decrease  dramati- 
cally military  expenditures,  to  lower  rates  of 
population  growth  to  zero,  and  to  build  an 
equitable  world  economy,  so  that  all  people 
can  lead  free  and  abundant  lives  in  harmony 
with  nature  and  with  each  other. 


A  FINE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ECOLOGY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  great 
stiides  recently  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment, it  is  apparent  that  not  enough  is 
being  done.  We  must  encourage  a  new 
direction  in  our  scientific  endeavors  to 
more  properly  manage  the  resourties  of 
earth. 

The  students  in  the  environmental 
control  class  of  Roslyn  High  School  in 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  are  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  accomplished  if 
the  Government  and  the  private  sector — 
working  together  toward  new  goals — 
harnessed  our  teclinology  to  protect  in- 
stead of  exploit  our  environment.  This 
class  has  recently  completed  a  series  of 
"position  papers"  whose  objective  is  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental programs. 

These  students,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  met  with  a  member  of  my 
staff  to  discuss  implementation  of  their 
suggestions,  displayed  a  keen  awareness 
of  problems  surrounding  pollution  con- 
trol; and  their  papers  contain  many  bold 
and  immaginative  ideas  with  realistic 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  noise  pollution,  water  pollution, 
population  explosion,  and  so  forth. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  should  go  to 
these  students  for  the  understanding 
they  displayed  of  the  complexity  of  en- 
vironmental issues;  and  to  their  instruc- 
tors who  were  instrumental  in  helping 
them  arrive  at  such  practical,  helpful 
solutions  from  which  I  hope  we  can  all 
benefit 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  these  papers  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Nrw  Pederal  Role  in  Solid  Waste 

Management 

(By  Peter  Rubin) 

I.  New  Priorities— The  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Field  desperately  needs  funds  to 
rehabilitate  old  facilities  and  implement 
new  techniques  Over  half  the  federal  budg- 
et is  spent  on  defense,  yet  we  are  unable 
to  defend  ourselves  from  garbage  As  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  War  proceeds,  less  money 
should  be  spent  on  defense  and  this  money 
must  go  to  trash  treatment 

11  Incineration  and  Landfllling — Some 
areas  are  now  being  treated  by  adequate 
incineration  and  landflinng  operations. 
These  facilities  are  to  be  left  ajone  for  now. 
but  the  residue  of  Incineration  can  be  re- 
cycled. Some  landfilUng  areas  are  running 
out  of  acreage,  and  In  these  areas  new  pro- 
grams must  be  initiated 

m  Recycling — Recycling,  or  reclaiming  of 
refuse  for  further  usage,  must  t>e  imple- 
mented. Houston,  Texas  has  already  been 
operating  a  recycling  plant  for  over  six  years 
The  necessary  technology  has  already   been 


developed.  Pederal  grants  should  go  towards 
the  construction  of  reclamation  centers  in 
urban  areas,  where  the  problem  is  worst. 

rv.  Composting— A  great  portion  of  Solid 
Wastes  is  organic  material,  which  can  be 
graded,  and  then  shredded  and  cured  to  pro- 
duce a  fertilizer  or  soil  treatment.  This  is  a 
valuable  method  of  reusing  the  organic  ma- 
terials from  nature.  The  composting  tech- 
nique has  also  been  tried,  and  the  necessary 
technology  Is  ready  to  be  applied.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  should  not  be  granted  to 
farming  operations  not  using  compost  as  a 
soil  treatment, 

V.  Tax  Proposals.  Automobile  DUposal 
Tax — A  deposit  would  be  made  on  all  cars 
bought  in  the  United  States.  This  fee  would 
l>e  refunded  to  the  final  owner  of  the  car. 
If  he  returned  the  vehicle  to  the  proper  rec- 
lamation center.  This  would  encourage  the 
returning  of  cars,  and  would  help  to  set  up 
a  new  waste  psychology 

Deductions — Companies  alloting  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  the  Solid  Waote 
field  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  such 
amounts  from  their  corporate  tax  payments. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Environment 
(By  UsaOeUand) 

This  paper  discusses  the  history  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Then  the  relationship  with  Congress  Is  ex- 
plored and  the  nature  of  the  "pork  barrel" 
phenomenon  described.  Elxamples  of  the  ill 
effects  of  determining  policy  by  "pork  bar- 
rel" are  given  and  then  a  discussion  of  the 
economics  (or  lack  of  them)  in  the  Corps 
operations.  The  conclusion  Ls  that  neither 
the  Corps'  cost  figures,  lienefit  figures,  or 
l>eneflt-cost  ratio  are  accurate,  and  that,  due 
to  the  "pork  barrel  ".  it  doesn't  matter  in  the 
passage  of  certain  projects  Several  examples 
of  the  Corps'  depradations  on  the  land  are 
given,  including  the  cases  of  the  Everglades, 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  the  Ram- 
part Dam 

The  conclusion  of  this  paper  Is  that  while 
the  Corps  has  done  many  fine  things  for  the 
country,  the  management  of  our  resources 
should  t>e  shifted  into  the  sphere  of  com- 
prehensive planning  rather  than  single  proj- 
ect building  This  would  be  best  accom- 
plished In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
after  a  clean  break  has  been  made  from 
the  old  "spoils  system  Our  water  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  political  prize  money. 

ABsnucr 

(By  Patty  Greco) 

1.  The  SST  Is  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  environment 

2.  Now  that  the  United  States'  SST  project 
has  been  halted,  we  must  pass  laws  in  Con- 
gress which  would  prohibit  foreign  SST'e 
from  landing  here  or  flying  over  the  United 
States. 

3  A  sonic  Boom  Is  a  sudden  Shockwave 
created  when  a  plane  surpasses  the  speed  of 
sound 

4.  The  bang-zone  is  the  area  of  earth  which 
would  be  hit  by  sonic  booms  during  flight  of 
the  SST. 

5.  The  SST  must  be  prohibited,  since  it 
will:  (a)  cause  increased  noise  pollution  and 
annoyance:  ib)  Increase  air  pollution:  (c) 
prcxluce  climatic  change 

6.  The  funds  proposed  for  the  SST  should 
be  used  to  develop  an  effective  mass  transit 
system    We  must  reorganize  our  priorities. 

Pesticides  and  the  Environment 
(By  Jill  Pelthelmer  and  Esther  Epstein) 
Although  pesticide?  have  greatly  helped  to 
create  the  spectacular  advance  in  American 
agricultural  efficiency,  they  are  also  helping 
to  destroy  our  environment,  and  us.  It  Is  of 
the  utmost   necessity   that   the  federal  gov- 
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enunent  take  steps  to  safe^ard  the  Amencan 
people  from  tbe  use  and  misuse  of  these  dan- 
gerous chemicals 

1.  Pederal  registration  must  require  test- 
ing of  the  Impact  of  Insecticides  on  the  In- 
sect communities  to  which  they  are  applied, 
or  their  potential  for  triggering  pest  resur- 
gence and  secondary  pest  outbreaka. 

2.  All  chemical  pesticides  must  be  labeled 
•s  to  their  exact  impact  on  the  environment. 
Their  killing  capacity  must  be  noted,  as  well 
as  the  specific  uses 

3.  The  man  who  analyzes  pest  problems 
and  recommends  the  chemicals  to  be  used 
must  be  required  by  law  to  demonstrate  his 
professional  qualifications,  as  well  as  possess 
a  federally  issued  license 

4.  The  federal  government  should  under- 
write some  of  the  developmental  costs  of 
selective  chemicals  by  supporting  studies  con- 
cerned with  analysis  of  the  material's  health 
hazards,  and  Its  effect  on  the  environment. 

5  The  federal  government  must  consider 
enforcing  a  law  which  would  prevent  Inter- 
state commerce  of  pesticides 

6.  The  federal  government  must  research 
and  publicize  biological  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol. These  methods  must  be  used  where  and 
when  possible. 

ENviaoNicBNTai.  Education 
(By  Bllrlam  Hendon  and  Richard  Rucbman) 

WHY? 

1.  Out  of  Ignorance  many  Americans  are 
unknowingly  adding  to  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution; and 

3.  In  order  to  cope  with  coming  ecological 
crises,  the  next  generation  must  be  prepared. 

HOW' 

1.  An  environmental  studies  course  In  all 
public  high  schools: 

a.  Government  supported  teacher  training 
programs:  and 

3.  An  adminlstraitlve  environmental  edu- 
cation agency. 

WHXNT 

Now. 


isia  .  ^ 
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Tm«  U-S.  PopTTuiTioN  Caisia 
(By  Douglas  Oeorge  Morris) 

The  absolute  population  and~tB 
tlon    growth    of    the    United    States 
creasing. 

The  ecology  of  thu  Nation — and  planet— 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  this  rising 
rich  populaUoD  Because  of  this  increase  In 
this  nations  population,  valuable  resources 
are  being  depleted,  air  and  water  is  being 
poUuted,  problems  of  solid  waste  are  being 
exaowbated,  and  tension  due  to  overcrowd- 
ing is  being  increased  This  nauons  popula- 
tion increment  and  a  likely  decrease  in  agn- 
cultural  production  might  cause  widespread 

ye"^'^''  "^  °*"°''  "^  *  •*"*  "^  »*»• 

to^t^U  ir"i^°  redl«rlbuUon  U  not  a  solution 

Pamllles  in  this  nauon  must  average  no 
more  than  two  children  This  goal  cannot  be 
accompUshed  by  family  plwTnlng^^ 
grams  directed  only  at  the  poor  °*  °^  I*°- 
thr°^V°°.  ~°^°'  methods  must  include 
th!  TT*'  "'  '*«rtctlve  contraceptive  la^ 
the  encouragtsment  of  voluntary  sterill^: 
r^.,Js  '°''°'  °'  government  bonies  and  Ux 
^  J.  ,  encouragement  of  abortion  by  gov- 
'^^^T:T^  ^  ''^«  encouragemL^of 

ENVaoNMOTTAI.    ACHlrTX»«l«T    PaoCaAK 

(By  Bom  ta  So  ben 

fp^T  *°5  P""""*!  »«>on  must  be  ef- 
^c^  in  order  to  help  solve  the  environ- 
mental problems  The  KnvlronmentaJ 
Achievement    program    hopes    to   be    an    or- 

^fl^^Tj"  .""'  ^'"  '^  '"  actlonary  force 
for  the  environment  by  precise  plannlnir  of 
pro    environmental    campaigns    to    educate 


mankind  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  fight 
against  pollution.  TTie  program  will  consist 
of  local,  federal  and  regional  chapters.  Their 
efforts  will  try  to  Incorporate  environmental 
education  In  the  school  curriculum  and  to 
teach  the  problems  and  reasonable  solutions 
within  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  person. 

THX    Rot^    OF    TBI    PKDEaAI.    OOVXXMMZNT    IN 

Utilizino  Tschnoloct 
(By  Jennifer  Kohn) 
The  utilization  of  technology  has  resulted 
in  both  benefits  and  harms  to  the  society 
at  large  As  the  rate  of  technological  Imple- 
mentations Increases  with  time,  we  are  fall- 
ing further  and  further  behind  In  our  ef- 
forts to  control  the  negative  effects  of  these 
Implementations.  As  a  result,  we  now  face 
a  major  environmental  and  societal  crisis. 
Existing  Institutions  are  unable  to  cope  with 
these  harms  accrued  from  technological  Im- 
plementation. To  fill  in  the  deficiencies  exist- 
ing In  the  status  quo.  a  comprehensive  In- 
terdisciplinary agency  needs  to  be  formed 
in  order  to  help  with  the  management  of 
technology  for  the  social  good. 

Powxa  PB0Dt7CT10N  FOB  THE  PUTtn« 

( By  Peter  Yohalem  and  John  Abeles) 
Presently  the  United  States  is  facing  a 
power  crisis  and  methods  for  producing 
power  in  the  future  must  be  developed.  Pres- 
ent day  fossil  fuel  plants  should  be  used 
until  these  new  methods  are  developed  but 
devices  such  as  electrostatic  precipitators 
and  scrubbers  should  be  installed  on  these 
plants 

Nuclear  power  la  not  the  answer  for  our 
power  crisis.  Vast  amounts  of  radioactive 
wastes  must  be  disposed  of  if  this  is  used  and 
this  poses  a  grave  problem.  Thermal  pollu- 
tion Is  also  another  problem  posed  by  nu- 
clear power  and  can  cause  Irrevocable  dam- 
age to  the  environment. 

The  Federal  Government  must  give  huge 
grant.*  to  organizations  to  research  alterna- 
tives for  producing  electrical  power  Such 
processes  as  fusion  power  show  promise  for 
the  future  and  are  safer  than  nuclear  plants. 
Garbage  burning  plants  show  promise  In 
,he  future  as  supplementary  p>ower  plants 
Only  with  research  now  will  we  be  assured 
of  adequate  power  for  the  future 


Noiax  PoLLtmoN 

iBy  Paul  Housberg  and  John  Promson) 

A  Noise  may  be  our  most  dangerous  pol- 
lutant 

1  Noise  level  is  twice  as  loud  today  as  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago  and  will  probably 
double  by  the  end  of  the  seventies  again 

2  Finding  quiet  and  privacy  Is  becoming 
impossible 

B    Cost  of  Adaptation 

1  Physical  damage, 
a    Hearing  loss: 

b  Vascoconstrlctlve  reflexes  and  cardio- 
vascular dysfunction; 

c  Oastro-lntestlnal  disorders: 

d  Endocrine  and  metabolic  effects: 

e  Hypertension,  and 

f  Damaging  to  human  fetus. 

2  Psychologically: 

a    Induces  tenseness  and  neurosis: 

b    Vertigo,  hallucination: 

c    Interferes  with  dream  process: 

d.  Paranoia: 

e.  Suicidal  and  homicidal  impulses: 

f.  Noise  cannot  be  gotten  used  to 

3  Some  of  our  nation's  gravest  social  prob- 
lems and  a  great  amount  of  disease  and  un- 
healthfulness  are  connected  with  the  fan- 
tastic amount  of  noise  that  we  are  subjected 
to 

C  Sound  can  set  bodies  vibrating  and 
with  the  proper  combination  of  accoustlc 
energy  and  frequency  can  crack  windows 
destroy  rock  formations  and  Induce  serious 
structural  damage. 

D.  MlUioDa  of  dollars  are  lost  as  a  result 


of  the  damage  that  noise  causes  to  buildings, 
equipment,  and  human  beings 

E  Noise  control  In  the  U.S.  Is  totally  in- 
adequate Other  countries,  Including  Russia, 
have  surpassed  ua  In  the  area  of  noise  abate- 
ment. 

F.  What  must  be  done? 

1.  Recognize  the  actual  danger  and  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

2  Noise  must  become  an  Important  con- 
sideration In  the  design  of  appliances,  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  and  transportation  plan- 
ning 

3.  Government  should  encourage  nktuiu- 
facturers  to  make  noise  a  consideration  In 
the  design  of  their  products 

4  Establish  an  accrediting  board  to  test 
and  approve  products. 

5  All  products  must  have  declbal  emis- 
sions displayed  on  them. 

6  Government   funding  of  testing  labs 

7.  Automobiles    should    be    Inspected    pe- 
riodically for  noise  output. 
8    Elimination  of  SST 

0  Though  probably  the  most  dangerous 
pollutant,  noise  is  probably  the  easiest  pol- 
lutant to  clean  up.  We  already  know  how  to 
suppress  noise  and  while  funding  will  be 
necessary  as  In  any  campaign,  much  of  the 
problem  can  be  solved  Just  through  legisla- 
tion 

Watxb  Pollution  Laws 
(By  Anita  Ught) 

1  Water  pollution  Is  harmful  and  will 
eventually  destroy  us: 

A.  We  are  running  out  of  oxygen; 

B.  We  are  running  out  of  water:  and 

C.  Water  pollution  causes  and  aggravates 
many  diseases. 

n.  TTiere  are  certain  barriers  against  any- 
thing but  Federal  control; 

A.  Pollution   crosses  political   boundaries: 

B.  States  cannot  raise  the  funds  to  control 
pollution,  and 

C.  States  are  In  comi>etltlon  for  Industry. 
III.  All    pollution     laws    enacted    should 

have  pollution  control  standards  set  na- 
tionally. 

rv.  All  pollution  control  laws  should  have 
provisions  to  ease  the  process  of  updating 
standartls. 

V  All  existing  agencies  with  Jurisdiction 
in  the  environmental  problems  should  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  with  one  "super" 
agency  restricted  to  protecting  our  living 
environment 

VT.  All  laws  should  have  fines  enacted  with 
a  minimum  fine  and  a  maximum  fine  that 
would  serve  as  a  real  deterrent: 

A    Fine  of  a  percentage  of  net  dally  profit; 

B.  Effluent  obarge 

Mass  Tkanspobtation 
(By  Carlyn  Hlrshlelfer  Barbara  Furman.  and 
Esther  Epstein) 
In  many  of  our  cities,  our  society  Is  facing 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  present  tran- 
sit systems  which  have  been  Inadequately 
addressed  for  the  past  few  decades  The  near 
strangulaitlon  of  traffic  In  our  metropolitan 
areas  has  cost  billions  of  dollars  through  de- 
lays In  the  delivery  of  goods  and  the  per- 
formances of  services  Even  optimists  do  not 
believe  that  the  transportation  crisis  will  get 
much  better  In  leas  than  five  years  In  re- 
evaluating our  mass  transit  system  we  urge 
that- 

1  In  the  older  and  larger  cities  which  al- 
ready have  an  extensive  rail  system,  the  Fed- 
eral government  must  see  that  these  facili- 
ties are  satisfactorily  operated. 

2  In  newer  cities,  rail  buses  must  be  In- 
stituted to  insure  efficient  mass  transporta- 
tion without  the  threat  of  air  and  noise  pol- 
lution. 

3  Studies  to  better  the  Integration  of  dif- 
ferent means  of  transportation  must  be  pro- 
moted by  the  federal  government 

4.  Efforts  to  prevent  an  Imbalance  in  favor 
of  tb«  private  car  must  be  taken  by  the  fed- 
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oral    government     The    federal    government 
must  give  its  full  support  to  proposals  to: 

A.  Increase  tolls  on  entry  to  cities  over 
bridges  and  througti  tunnels: 

B.  Restrict  cars  on  certain  main  streets 
of  the  city    and  In  all  downtoram  areas;   and 

C.  Attempt  u>  make  bus  travel  more  desir- 
able by  feat.ur4n«  exrhislve  bus  lanes  on  ex- 
press and  highways 

6  The  rands  nf  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
must  be  equliably  dl.stnbuied  a-nd  redirected 
Into  a  general   transportation   fund 

PaoTXCTiNO  Ott*  Coastvl  Rxaoxracis 
(By  Jonathan  Shenker) 

I.  Sewage: 

A.  Legislation  requiring  secondary  treat- 
ment: and 

B  Federal  aid  fur  planning,  financing  and 
oonslructloi:  of  secondary  treatment   plaints 

n    Indiistrlai   p<;)ilunon  — 

A  Rewrite  Federal  Hetiise  Act  of  1898,  pro- 
viding for  larger  V.  nes. 

B.  Oil  oompanlee 

1  re«trlct)f>ns  on  drilling  sites: 

2  rewrlt*  Wat^r  Quality  Inipruvement  Act 
of  1970.  providing  for  larger  fines,  and 

3.  set  up  a  government  agency  dealing 
with  oil  apllU 

a.  regional  emergency  centers: 

b.  research  methods  to  control  oil  spills, 
and 

c.  be  able  to  use  volunteer  civilian  and 
military  groupts  to  clean  up  spills. 

in    Prohibit    land-fill    and    dredging,    ex- 
cept In  special  cases 
rv    Shipping— 

A.  Commercial  shipping: 

1 .  Improve  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting 
pumping  bilges  and  dttmplng  wastes  near 
sliore.  and 

3.  prosecute  offenders  under  updated  ver- 
sion of  Federal  Refuse  Aot  of  ISM  (see  n  A, 
above) . 

B.  Pleasure  boating: 

1.  require  pollution  controls  on  new 
marine  engines,  acd 

2.  marine  toilets — 

a.  require  holding  tanks  on  all  marine 
toilets: 

b.  require  Inexpensive  pumping  stations 
at  marinas:  and 

c.  Insure  that  .sewage  receives  secondary 
treatment  ashore 


REVIEWS  OF   M.'KJOR   NEW  BOOKS 
ON   HEALTH   CARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the  last 
5  years  have  seen  scores  of  books  printed 
on  the  subject  of  America's  health  care 
system.  They  are  filled  with  .suggestions 
for  reforming  our  system  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  coUeajrues  attention  two 
excellent  articles  revaewmg  some  of  the 
many  books  written  about  our  health 
care  system. 

Mr  John  Lear's  article,  "Peace,  Health 
and  the  Doctor."  appears  in  the  April  17, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Mr. 
Lear  reviews  "The  Quality  of  Mercy.  "  by 
Dr  Selig  Greenberg.  and  "The  Gerber 
Report."  by  Dr  Alex  Gerber  A  major 
area  emphasized  by  these  two  books  is  the 
doctor  shortage  in  America  The  United 
States  imports  about  1.700  foreign- 
trained  physician.s  every  year  Roughly 
14  percent  of  our  pre.sent  medical  man- 
power is  foreign-trained  We  undermine 
our  reputation  abroad  by  importmg 
physicians  whose  presence  is  essential 
to  adequate  health  care  in  their  native 
countries.  If  we  need  solid  evidence  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  caused  by  our 
failure  to  set  meaningful  priorities  in  our 
health  care  system.  "The  Gerber  Report" 


and  "The  Quality  of  Mercy"  supply  many 

of  the  facts. 

Another  important  article  by  Mr 
Michael  MichaeLson  entitled.  'The  Com- 
ing Medical  War,  appears  m  the  July  1 
issue  ol  ihe  .New  'York  Review  of  Books 
Mr  Michaelson  reviews  nine  books  on 
our  health  system,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  attitudes  of  physicians  toward 
themselves  and  the  patient,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion to  meet  Uie  current  crises  in  health 
care  and  education. 

The  books  under  review  reveal  much 
about  modern  medicine  Many  of  the 
health  care  problems  that  face  us  today 
are  caused  by  the  neglect  of  doctors,  pa- 
tients, consumers,  and  citizens  All  of  us 
have  contributed  to  the  crisis  by  what 
we  have  not  done  to  guarantee  adequate 
health  care  Hospitals  and  insurance 
rates  continue  to  rise,  doctors  become 
harder  to  find,  hospitals  needlessly  dupli- 
cate expensive  equipment,  and  many  op- 
erations are  performed  which  are  not 
necessary  American  citizens  have  taken 
health  care  for  cranted — until  they  be- 
come sick  and  cannot  find  a  doctor  Or. 
if  a  patient  does  manage  to  find  a  doctor. 
he  soon  realizes  that  his  insurance  does 
not  cover  everything. 

Mr  Michaelson's  article  focuses  on  the 
current  debate  over  medical  care  in 
America  "What  is  good  medicine?  Who 
defines  if  Will  patients,  consumers,  and 
citizens  make  decisioa'?  about  health  and 
doctors?"  Health  care  is  becoming  a 
community  problem  which  deals  with 
nonmedical  questions  of  admimstration 
and  technology  Who  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  planning  efBcient  hos- 
pital and  doctor  distribution''  Who  will 
set  priorities  for  medical  research  and 
education''  How  can  our  health  care  sys- 
tem be  managed  by  an  effective  budget 
to  control  rising  costs''  What  guarantee 
exists  that  health  care  will  not  become 
an  extravagant  luxury,  instead  of  a  right 
for  every  citizen''  These  questions  con- 
cern and  affect  every  American  citi- 
zen— doctor,  patient,  consumer  They  are 
questions  that  must  also  be  directed  to 
entire  communities,  because  they  ■will 
need  community  help  to  solve 

I  believe  that  the  two  reviews,  "Peace. 
Health  and  the  Doctor'  and  "The  Com- 
ing Medical  War  "  add  many  insights  to 
our  present  health  care  system  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  Saturday  Review,  Apr.  17. 1971  ] 

PZACE,    HiALTH,     AND    THE    DOCTOR 

(By  John  Lear) 

One  of  our  greatest  prides  as  Americans  is 
our  peace-loving  nature  The  Indochina  war 
has  been  corroding  u  for  many  of  us.  but 
we  have  reassured  ourselves  that  the  stain 
on  our  conscience  will  wash  away  with  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  Now. 
however,  a  question  about  the  persistency  of 
our  peaceable  spirit  arises  from  a  source  dis- 
tant from  the  fighting  in  the  Oriental  jungle ; 

Why.  If  our  commitment  to  p>eaceable  pur- 
suits Is  not  experiencing  serious  dilution,  is 
the  recovery  rate  from  war  casualties  one  of 
the  few  examples  we  have  of  exceUent  medi- 
cal care  in  this  country?  Why,  to  be  more 
expUdt,  Is  our  outstanding  record  in  mUltary 


medicine  so  grossly  mismatched  by  our  stand- 
ing in  civilian  medicine''  "Why  while  we 
se<dulou6iy  and  properly  i  guard  the  .^jeaith 
of  our  fighting  men  do  twenty-one  other 
countries  have  a  higher  maie  life  expectancy 
than  we  do.  and  why  is  our  Lnfant  mortality 
rate  higher  than  the  rate  m  thirteen  other 
liatlons.  all  poorer  in  terms  of  money  than 
we  are' 

The  challenge  lies  In  the  text  of  two  new 
txxiks  on  the  art  of  h'aman  healing  The 
Quality  of  Mercy  by  .Sellg  Greenberj  a  New 
England  medical  Jotirnallst  and  The  Ge'b(?r 
Report,  named  for  Its  author  Dr  Alex  Gerber. 
a  California  physiciaji  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  Back-to-baclt 
with  the  above  question  is  a  related  one  that 
Greenberg  simply  suggests  by  quoting  Dr 
Colin  MacLeod  the  Commonwealth  Fund's 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  We  should 
be  ex[X)rtlng   physicians  if   we   wish   to 

hold  up  our  heads  before  the  world" 

What  bearing  has  the  export  of  physicians 
on  our  ability  to  face  other  r>eoples  with 
equanimity'  It  is  directly  related  to  our 
claim  to  be  lovers  of  peace  and  t^i  prefer 
contending  wn,h  communism  ':;n  peaceful 
ground  rather  than  on  the  t>attiefieid  Dr. 
Gerber  translates  the  message  into  nondlplo- 
matlc  English: 

Though  the  Soviet  | Union's]  population  Is 
only  17  per  cent  larger  than  ours,  their  medi- 
cal schools  turn  out  350  per  cent  more  gradu- 
ates The  vast  training  program  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviets  to  build  and  staff  hospi- 
tals in  North  'V'letnam,  Nepal,  Burma.  Al- 
geria. Ghana.  Yemen  and  other  underde- 
veloped countries.  The  number  of  doctors 
that  the  Soviet  Union  exports  annually  to 
emergent  countries  is  reported  to  be  about 
2  000  It  would  lake  the  output  of  twenty- 
five  average-sized  .\mencan  medical  schools 
to  match  that  number 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous impact  that  has  been  made  in  foreign 
laiids  by  a  single  A.-nerican  private  effort,  the 
hospital  ship  Hope  caji  appreciate  the  effect 
that  this  much  greater  Soviet  foreign  medi- 
cal aid  IS  having,  not  only  In  improving  the 
health  of  backward  people,  but  in  establish- 
ing a  humanitarian  image  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Some  may  argue  that  Soviet  medicine  Is 
inferior  to  ours,  but  that  is  an  Irrelevant 
quibble  Her  physicians  look  good  Indeed 
compared  to  the  witch  doctors  of  Africa  and 
the  herb  dispensers  of  Asia. 

There  is  ample  documentation  in  both 
The  Quality  of  Mercy  and  The  Gerber  Report 
to  establish  the  fact  that  our  medical  support 
for  the  spread  of  Russian  Influence  is  not 
only  pa&slve  but  active  We  have  contributed 
to  the  image  of  magnanimous  communism 
by  helping  to  cre>ate  the  need  the  communists 
are  filling  abroad  The  United  States  Imports 
about  1.700  foreign-trained  physicians  every 
year  They  now  make  up  roughly  14  per  cent 
of  our  available  medical  manf)ower,  fill  al- 
most 30  per  cent  of  our  hospital  Internships 
and  residencies,  and  account  for  one  in  every 
Ave  doctors  licensed  in  this  country  annu- 
ally. The  nations  from  which  most  of  them 
come  are  belatedly  taking  steps  to  keep  them 
at  home  India,  for  example  now  requires 
all  physicians  who  leave  its  borders  to  put 
up  a  substantial  cash  guarantee  of  their  re- 
turn Haiti's  dictator,  FYani;»is  Duvaller, 
keeps  diplomas  of  all  Haitian  medical  school 
graduates  locked  up  to  deprive  any  esc^ee 
of  the  professional  credentials  he  would  need 
to  get  a  job  elsewhere 

Our  practice  is  "immoral — the  height  of 
cynicism  '  Dr  Gerber  says  But,  he  adds:  "If 
It  dries  up,  this  source  of  medical  manpower 
will  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  many  of  our 
hospltaJs,  especially  In  the  East  and  Mid- 
west What  would  It  do  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  New  Jersey,  where  87  per  cent  of  all 
interns  and  78  per  cent  of  all  residents  are 
foreign-born!" 

Should  we  lack  solid  evidence  of  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  our  failure  to  set  mean- 
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inglul  priorttlM  for  Ainerlc*n  society,  we 
would  and  It  in  the  Oerber  uxd  Oreenberg 
t>ooks.  While  w»  »re  undermining  our  repui*- 
tlon  abro«d  by  importing  doctors  whoae  pres- 
ence La  Tltal  to  the  future  of  their  native 
l*nda.  our  own  medlcAl  schools  are  turning 
aside  two-thirds  of  the  young  Americans  who 
apply  for  training 

Why  this  tragic  p«aTulox?  Because  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  thirty 
years  selfishly  discouraged  medical  school  en- 
rollments In  order  to  keep  the  number  of 
doctors  down  and  their  incomes  up  Not  only 
Oerber  and  Oreenberg  but  the  writer  of  a 
third  current  book  on  medicine — Ed  Cray, 
author  of  In  Failing  Health,  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rlll» — offers  detailed  accounting  of  this  in- 
credible disservice  After  the  crippling  effects 
of  Its  policy  became  clear  to  and  were  pro- 
tested against  by  everyone  else,  the  AMA  In 
19«6  reluctantly  reversed  Its  position  With 
what  result?  Prisujtlcally  none. 

Here  the  question  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
protestations  of  peaceable  Intent  as  a  nation 
recurs.  Dr  Oerber  puts  It  well 

Under  the  fierce  pressure  (of  the  Second 
World  War),  medical  schools  worked  twelve 
months  a  year  rather  than  nine  They  turned 
out  doctors  in  three  yeexs  Instead  of  four, 
and  interns  served  nine  months  Instead  of 
twelve  The  doctors  who  were  turned  out 
under  that  program  were,  and  are.  good  phy- 
sicians. A  recent  study  of  their  present  per- 
formance showed  that  they  are  the  equals  of 
the  four-year  men  who  were  graduated  Im- 
mediately before  and  after  them. 

In  an  article  published  by  Medical  Econoin- 
iC3  In  1966  (the  year  of  the  AMA  turnabout) 
Dr  Oerber  proposed  that  the  wartime  inten- 
sification of  me<llcal  teaching  be  relnstltuted 
to  meet  the  peacetime  crisis  The  suggesUon 
was  Ignored  The  idea  is  broached  again  In 
Th.e  Oerber  Report  where  the  author  appends 
to  It  this  comment  'I  am  acqiialnted  with 
enough  medical  educators  to  know  that  many 
of  them  win  resist 

That  remark  challenged  my  curiosity,  and 
I  undertook  some  original  research  to  learn 
whether  the  situation  holds  any  hope  I  dis- 
covered one  medical  school,  the  one  associ- 
ated with  the  University  of  Tennessee,  that 
teaches  the  year  round  A  new  class  Is  started 
every  six  months.  In  September  and  in  March 
Members  of  the  class  have  but  one  brief 
break  In  study — a  six-week  period  between 
the  end  of  the  Junior  and  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year.  Instead  of  leaving  the  school 
for  a  vacation  at  that  time,  many  students 
take  advantage  of  available  preceptorshlps  to 
serve  as  clinical  assistants  to  established 
physicians 

Tennessee's  medical  course  is  completed  In 
thirty-nine  months,  nine  months  less  than 
the  time  students  spend  in  other  medical 
schools  Since  the  usual  Tennessee  class  has 
about  100  students,  the  total  output  of  the 
school  In  foxir  years,  allowing  for  attrition 
and  assorted  unexp)ectables,  runs  between 
700  and  800  new  doctors  Only  unusually  big 
schools  like  the  University  of  Michigan  can 
match  that  contribution. 

Tennessee  got  some  unexpected  attention 
when  the  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School  in  Washington.  D.C  .  adopted 
the  Tennessee  method  Since  then  at  least 
three  years  have  been  sjjent  In  execution  of 
the  George  Washington  plan  The  entire  med- 
ical cunrtculxun  has  been  revamped,  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  contain  the 
reorganized  classee,  and  actual  enrollment 
under  the  Intensified  teaching  system  will 
begin  in  the  fall  of  1972 

Big  George  Washington's  frank  Imitation 
of  little  Tennessee  caught  the  eyes  of  medi- 
cal education  monitors  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare HEW  thereafter  began  watching  Ten- 
nessee's performance  more  closely  A  year  or 
so  ago.  the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Edu- 
cation In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 


Isaued  a  grant  to  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute in  California  to  cover  a  socioeconomic 
analysis  of  the  quality  and  cc*  of  the  Ten- 
nessee teaching  scheme  Two  StaiLford  staff- 
ers, psychologist  Carl  Rlttenhouse  and  econ- 
omist Sam  Welner,  were  assigned  to  make  the 
study  They  are  now  on  the  point  of  turn- 
ing in  these  findings: 

The  bill  for  putting  a  medical  student 
through  Tennessee  Is  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  bills  at  other  medical  schools. 

Tennessee  alumni  are  competent  prac- 
tltloners  in  their  respective  fields 

Tennessee  graduates  qualify  In  dl8p>ropor- 
tlonately  large  numbers  for  internships  In 
the  better  hospitals. 

Teiuiessee  students  like  the  Tennessee  sys- 
tem because  it  gets  them  out  Into  clinical 
practice  sooner 

Tennessee's  faculty  members  complain  that 
they  must  work  harder  than  their  peers  at 
other  schools,  but  they  do  not  make  that  a 
major  Issue  because  the  professors  enjoy 
additional  compensation  for  the  added  teach- 
ing hours  and  have  freedom  to  do  research. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  Tennes- 
see system  oT  teaching  medicine  should  not 
be  adopted  across  the  country'?  I  asked  psy- 
chologist Rlttenhouse.  Personally,  he  saw 
none  But  he  cautioned  that  there  are  many 
medical  men  who  doubt  that  the  pool  of 
qualified  talent  Is  large  enough  to  feed 
such  an  accelerated  learning  mill.  Pour  sen- 
tences from  The  Gerber  Report  recalled 
themselves  at  that  point: 

These  dissenters  must  face  the  stark  alter- 
native Tens  of  millions  receive  little  or 
no  medical  care  or  are  ministered  to  by  prac- 
titioners far  Inferior  to  those  who  would  be 
turned  out  by  an  expanded  program.  These 
[millions  of  I  people  simply  will  not  continue 
to  accept  so  inferior  a  status.  Either  we  de- 
vise means  to  give  everyone  adequate  health 
services  as  a  fundamental  right,  or  Involun- 
tary methods  will  be  devised  for  us 

It  is  entirely  accurate  to  say,  as  Dr  Gerber 
does,  that  the  doctor  shortage  must  be  ended 
before  anything  else  of  significance  can  be 
done  to  clean  up  the  prevailing  mess  In 
American  medicine.  IT  the  medical  schools 
need  more  money  to  speed  matriculations, 
we  could  do  worse  than  take  It  from  the 
rapidly  proliferating  grants  that  are  now 
financing  biomedical  research  Researchers 
already  scent  the  possibility  of  such  an  even- 
tuality and  are  voicing  their  anguish  loudly 
The  lamentations  are  at  best  premature  and 
at  worst  insupportable  Research  is  undenia- 
bly Important  to  modern  medicine  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  amply  as  the  public 
pocketbook  allows  But  if  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  research  and  teaching  under 
prevailing  crisis  conditions,  the  decision  be- 
longs to  teaching. 

Thoee.  I  should  specify,  are  strictly  my  own 
sentiments,  derived  as  much  from  reading 
RashI  Peln  and  Gerald  I.  Weber's  Financing 
Medical  Education  (McGraw-Hill)  as  from 
the  Oerber  and  Oreenberg  books,  which  con- 
vey no  bold  prescriptions  of  any  kind 

Although  The  Gerber  Report  has  an  ap- 
pealing directness.  It  leaves  the  Impression 
that  for  all  his  experience  In  the  consulting 
office  and  operating  room.  Dr.  Gerber  Is  still 
unsure  about  appropriate  remedies  for  cur- 
rent problems.  Except  for  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  doctor  shortage  as  swiftly  as  possible, 
the  only  certainty  he  expresses  Is  the  Inevit- 
ability of  the  passing  of  the  old-fashioned 
general  practitioner,  "the  family  doctor"  He 
condemns  the  medical  profession's  failure  to 
discipline  physicians  who  In  one  way  or  an- 
other shortchange  their  patients.  But  he  sug- 
gests no  clearcut  course  to  correct  this  abuse. 
Since  the  West  is  a  full  quarter  century 
ahead  of  the  East  In  experimenting  with  new 
methods  of  clinical  care,  and  since  Dr.  Ger- 
ber himself  Is  a  "team"  practitioner  In  the 
new  tradition  pioneered  by  Dr  Sidney  R 
Garfield  with  Henry  J    Kaiser's  blessing  at 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  1938  (Oreer  Williams 
tells  this  part  of  the  story  with  lucid  grace 
in  the  Kaiser  Foundation  publication  Kaiaer- 
Permanente  Health  Plan — Why  It  Works),  I 
expected  him  to  argue  for  team  practice  as  a 
replacement  for  solo  medical  performance 
He  does  so  argue — up  to  a  point.  Beyond 
that  point,  which  he  does  not  fix  In  either 
space  or  time,  he  Insists  that  the  team  con- 
cept will  not  work  for  everybody. 

Oreenberg's  Quality  of  Mercy  Is  hardly 
more  decisive.  It,  too.  bespeaks  an  urgent 
need  for  medical  discipline  that  would  put  a 
sharp  bite  on  offenders  but  the  book  offers 
no  specifics  as  to  the  location  of  the  teeth. 
Nor  does  the  author  very  often  become  ex- 
plicit about  solutions  for  the  many  problems 
he  elucidates  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  con- 
sistency about  The  Quality  of  Mercy  that  is 
lacking  in  the  caustic  prose  of  The  Gerber  Re- 
port. For  example.  Oreenberg  leaves  no  doubt 
of  his  conviction  that  some  form  of  team 
practice  is  the  medicine  of  the  future.  The 
type  of  team  he  favors  Is  exemplified  by  a 
current  experiment  that  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  support- 
ing at  Harvard.  An  adaptation  of  the  Kaiser 
vehicle,  the  Harvard  team  is  made  up  of  spe- 
cialists who  together  protect  their  patients 
around  the  clock,  making  house  calls  when 
indicated.  The  patients  prepay  for  their  care, 
which  Includes  hospitalization  Since  the 
share  of  the  payments  that  goes  to  the  hos- 
pitals Is  lost  to  the  doctors,  the  doctors — as 
true  disciples  of  private  capitalistic  enter- 
prise— do  their  best  to  keep  the  patients  out 
ot  the  hospitals. 

The  Harvard  prepay  system  of  medical  care 
delivery  is  not  as  good  as  It  could  be.  and 
Harvard  knows  It  well  enough  to  encourage 
Improvements  elsewhere  Coetfi  can  be 
brought  down  by  moving  the  physician  team 
a  step  away  from  the  university's  medical 
school  with  Its  expensive  teaclilng  appurte- 
nances The  most  effective  system  will  proba- 
bly turn  out  to  be  a  team  comprising  a 
spectrum  of  medical  specialities,  afiooclated 
with  a  community  hospital,  which  Is  backed 
up  by  a  association  with  a  teaching  hos- 
pital 

The  major  obstacle  to  adoption  of  some 
variant  of  the  Harvsml  plan  lies  In  the  fact 
that  team  practice  cannot  begin  until  a  med- 
ical team  Is  In  being  The  team  cannot  hold 
Itself  together  wltiiout  being  p>ald  Adequate 
payment  depends  on  assemblage  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  prepayment  patients.  Usu- 
ally three  years  are  required  for  a  profitable 
arrangement  to  work  Itself  out.  During  that 
shakedown  period  operating  losses  must 
somehow  be  met  They  somehow  must  be  de- 
fined to  fit  each  particular  case. 

At  Harvard  the  definition  is  slmiple:  phil- 
anthropic contributions  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  the  Ford  Foundation  Else- 
where, the  guarantor  of  start-up  money  may 
have  to  be  the  taxpayer 

I.  for  one.  would  willingly  pay  my  tithe  for 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  system 
that  would  deliver  all  the  benefits  It  seems 
to  promise  and  would  assure  me  of  house 
calls  on  those  rare  occasions  when  they  might 
be  necessary  Yet  I  share  Dr  Gerber's  appre- 
hension that  the  precious  aura  of  the  old 
dootor-patlent  relationship  may  dissipate 
under  any  attempt  to  transfer  It  from  the 
physician  himself  to  paramedical  assistants. 
My  experience  In  hospitals  leads  me  to  plead 
for  less  emphasis  on  the  state  of  my  individ- 
ual organs  and  more  on  the  understanding 
of  me  as  a  composite  organism. 

We  have  entered  a  historic  debate,  as  Har- 
vard Medical  Dean  Robert  H  Ebert  observes 
in  his  foreword  to  The  Quality  of  Mercy  To 
prepare  for  your  role  in  It  I  beg  you  not  to 
neglect  Oreenberg's  commentary  on  Dr.  Jack 
Oelger.  head  of  preventive  medicine  at  Tufts 
University,  often— and  I  think  rightly — de- 
scribed as  the  conscience  of  American  medi- 
cine What  Dr  Gelger  has  done  In  the  ghettos 
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of  Bostoc  and  among  the  poverty-ridden 
blacks  of  Mississippi  Is  statesmaixshlp  of 
Nobti  order.  Somewhere  in  the  maelstrom  in 
which  Dr.  Oelger  has  immersed  himself. 
black  physicians  will  appear  and  assert 
themselves  as  representative  of  uhdr  people 
For  an  apprw-iaUon  of  their  chlemma  I  refer 
you  Do  Dt  Jame^  L  CurUs  s  Blacks.  Medical 
Schools,  and  Sutctety.  published  by  the  Uni- 
vervtty  of  Michigan  Press 

Thx  Comino  Mzdical  Was 

Shaw  and  the  Doctors  by  Roger  BoxlU, 
Basic  Books,  199  pp    96.95 

The  Quality  of  Mercy  A  Rep>ort  on  the 
Critical  Condition  of  Hospital  and  Medlca! 
Care  In  America,  by  Selig  Oreenberg,  Athe- 
neum,  386  pp    $6  95 

In  Falling  Health  The  Medical  Crisis  and 
the  A.M. A.,  by  Ed  Cray  Bobs-Merrill  257  pp  . 
•7  95. 

Michael  G  Mlchaelson: 

RmoEow  I  think  I  did  It  really  comes  to 
that.   .         I  suppose — yes     I  killed  him. 

JENNITEH.  And  you  tell  me  that!  to  my 
face!  callously!  You  are  not  afraid' 

RiDCEON.  I  am  a  doctor:  I  have  nothing  to 
fear  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma 

A  Sacred  Trust,  by  Richard  Harris,  Pen- 
guin, 230  pp..  tl  45  (paper) 

Women  in  Me<tlrlne:  by  Carol  Lopate, 
Johns  Hopkins   204  pp  ,  $5  95. 

Negroes  for  Medicine:  by  Lee  Cogan.  Johns 
Hopkins.  71  pp  ,  S4  95 

Medicine  in  the  Ghetto:  edited  by  John  C 
Norman.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  331  pp  , 
»6  95 

Higher  Education  and  the  NaUon's  Health: 
Policies  for  Medical  and  Dental  Education: 
a  sp>eclal  report  and  recommendations  by  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
McGraw-Hill.  128  pp  .  •2  95  (paper) 

The  American  Health  Empire  Power. 
Profits  and  Politics  a  Report  from  the  Hejdth 
Policy  Advisory  Center  prepared  by  Barbara 
and  John  Ehrenrelch  Random  House  279 
pp..  $7  96;  $1.98  (paper). 
I 

"Let  us  not  wantonly  weaken  that  persist- 
ent delusion,"  Dr  Fllerln  urges  a  colleague  in 
L'Amour  medecin.  "which  fortunately  pro- 
vides so  many  of  us  with  our  daily  bread  and 
enables  us.  from  the  money  of  those  we  put 
under  eod.  to  build  a  noble  heritage — for  our- 
selves" Today,  however,  it  is  not  Moliere.  but 
Shaw  who  seems  to  have  the  squirming  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  by  the  collar.  In  the 
United  States,  where  most  medical  practition- 
ers are  private  entrepreneurs  and  good  health 
is  regarded  as  a  commodity.  Shaw's  criticism 
remaliis  fresh  after  half  a  century.  "It  Is  not 
the  fault  of  our  doctors  that  the  medical 
service  of  the  community,  as  at  present  pro- 
vided for.  Is  a  murderous  absurdity."  he  wrote 
In  the  Preface  to  The  Doctor's  Dilemma 

That  any  sane  nation,  having  observed  that 
you  could  provide  for  the  supply  of  bread  by 
giving  bakers  a  pecuniary  Interest  in  baking 
for  you.  should  go  on  to  give  a  surgeon  a 
pecuniary  Interest  in  cutting  off  your  leg.  is 
enough  to  make  one  despair  of  political  hu- 
manity. 

The  medical  profession,  Shaw  was  fond  of 
saying.  "Is  a  conspiracy  to  exploit  popular 
credulity  and  human  suffering"  As  medical 
care  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find,  to 
pay  for.  and  to  be  reasonahly  satisfied  with, 
some  of  his  most  cantankerous  accusations 
appear  very  like  the  truth 

Shaw  emerges  from  the  pages  of  Roger 
Boxlll's  excellent  study  as  an  articulate  and 
compassionate  critic  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Modern  "medical  sociologists"  should 
be  measured  against  the  standard  he  set. 
"The  course  of  Bernard  Shaw's  life  (1866- 
1950)  coincides  with  an  eventful  chaptei-  In 
the  history  of  medicine,"  Mr  Boxlll  writes. 
Shaw  was  a  concerned  witness  to  the  un- 
precedented   Joining   of    medicine    and   sci- 
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ence — if  not  In  fact,  at  least  (and  most  im- 
portant) In  the  public  imagination.  The 
physiological  investigations  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard, the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  Koch. 
the  methods  of  Lister  and  Jenner  combined 
during  Shaw's  lifetime  to  Invest  the  art  of 
medicine  with  the  authority  of  the  labora- 
tory Or  so  It  seemed.  In  fact  the  germ  theory. 
antisepsis,  and  even  vaccination  have  done 
leas  than  we  had  supposed  to  improve  the 
health  of  anyone,  as  not  only  Shaw  but,  moei 
recently  and  authoritatively.  Rene  Dubos  has 
observed  • 

But  at  the  lime,  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
traditional  arrogance  of  doctors  was  said  to 
have  some  basis  In  demonstrable  truth,  and 
there,  for  .Shaw,  lay  the  danger  The  preten- 
tious physlciaji  might,  with  the  sanction  of 
science  and  technologv-,  begin  to  take  himself 
seriously,  and.  worse,  he  might  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  others  When  In  Britain  the  Medical 
Act  of  1886  created  rigid  licensing  criteria 
and  a  consequent  monopoly  for  the  regular, 
"scientific"  practitioners,  Shaw  complained: 

The  assumption  is  that  the  registered  doc- 
tor or  surgeon  knows  everything  that  Is  to  be 
known  and  can  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  This  means  that  the  dogmas  of  omni- 
science, omnlpKTtence.  and  something  very 
like  the  apostolic  succession  and  kingship  by 
anointment  hare  recovered  in  medicine  the 
grip  they  have  lost  In  theology  and  politics 

The  pattern  which  Shaw  discerned  has  per- 
haps been  most  fully  developed  in  the  United 
States  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
American  medical  profession  has  enjoyed  in- 
creasing affluence,  the  highest  social  status  of 
any  occupational  group,  and  unchallenged 
control  over  not  merely  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  its  work  but  as  Eliot 
Preldson  points  out.  Its  definition  ap  well  ' 
By  greatly  expanding  the  definition  of  ■medi- 
cal "  the  doctors  have  theretoy  significantly 
augmented  their  own  status  and  power  And, 
at  the  same  time  they  have  sr.  restricted 
access  to  their  domain  that  not  only  patients 
are  dlsenfranclilsed  but  Ironically,  most  of 
the  profession  may  soon  be  as  well 

Much  of  this  situation  derives  from  that 
alliance  of  medicine  and  technology  which 
began  In  Shaw's  day  and  whose  frightening 
consequences  he  foresaw  TTie  medlc&i  pro- 
fession of  the  United  Slates  is  extraordinarily 
rich  and  its  medical  scientists  are  dominant 
In  international  research  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  however,  are  among  the  least 
healthy  people  In  the  industrialized  world 

Depressing  statistics  and  even  entire 
phrases  are  becoming  familiar  fourteen  na- 
tions have  lower  rates  of  infant  mortality  iln 
one  Boston  slum  one  of  every  nine  babies 
dies  I ,  in  the  past  decade  health  caje  expendi- 
tures have  doubled  while  the  life  expectancy 
of  American  males  has  fallen  from  thirteenth 
to  twenty-second  place  in  the  world:  health 
personnel  are  badly  distributed  and  In  short 
supply  Five  thousand  American  communi- 
ties have  no  doctor  at  all,  the  poor  and  non- 
white  populations  are  effectively  denied  equal 
access  to  health  facilities  hospital  room 
rates,  doctors'  fees  drug  and  laboratory  costs 
are  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing; convalescent  and  old  age  homes  are  a 
disgrace:  doctors  refuse  to  make  house  calls; 
the  Incidence  of  malpractice  suits  Is  rising 
sharply  Patients  enrolled  In  pre-paid  medi- 
cal plans  are  half  as  likely  to  lose  an  appen- 
dix or  uterus  or  a  pair  of  tonsils  as  patients 
consulting  fwlvate  practitioners 

Medicaid  has  failed  Medicare  is  inade- 
quate: Blue  (?ross  and  private  Insurance  pre- 
miums are  going  up  annually,  hospitals  are 
closing  their  emergency  rooms  for  lack  of 
funds,  and  some  are  in  danger  of  being  shut 
down  completely  Even  Mr  Nixon  claims  It's 
"a  massive  crisis";  CBS  News  warns  'Don't 
Get  Sick  In  America";  '  liberal  hospital  physi- 
cians say  the  AMA  Is  to  blame;  urban  ghetto 
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communities   which  surround  the  hoapltais 
say  the  hospitals  are  to  blame 

A  stream  of  books  on  such  themes  oegan 
to  apf>ear  in  the  mld-Sixiles  accompanying 
the  national  debate  over  Medicare  Now  there 
are  even  more  books  Do  accompany  the  news 
that  National  Health  Ir^surance  Is  on  its 
way.'  "Energetic  leadership'  from  the  "pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  profession,  we  are 
told,  togeiiier  with  help  and  ingenuiiy  from 
the  private  sector  and  the  government, 
win  make  us  all  better  again 

In  his  Foreword  t»  The  Quality  of  Mercy 
Dr  Robert  H  Ebert,  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
Medical  School    wrliee 

Mr  Oreenberg  provides  a  jHunoramic  view 
of  the  status  of  health  care  in  this  country, 
and  the  reader  may  well  be  shocked  by  what 
he  read.s.  Still  he  need  not  despair.  If  one 
reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  intellectual  and 
economic  resources  of  this  nation,  one  cannot 
but  agree  that  all  of  the  problems  catalogued 
by  Mr   Oreenberg  can  be  resolved 

And  who  will  help  to  marshal  these  re- 
sources and  direct  them  most  effectively? 
Thai  new  breed  of  academic  medical  men — of 
which  Dr  Ebert  is  a  formidable  representa- 
tive. They  know  that  change  must  come  and 
are  aware,  Mr  Oreenberg  reports,  that  "It  Is 
not  only  foolhardy  to  try  to  stay  the  revolu- 
tion but  that  the  profession  is  duty-bound 
to  provide  constructive  leadership  in  shaping 
its  course" 

To  Dr  Ebert  and  his  colleagues  the  prog- 
nosis seems  excellent.  But  is  It?  Can  we  trust 
the  doctors'  "All  that  can  be  said  for  medi- 
cal popularity."  Shaw  wrote  in  1911,  "is  that 
until  there  is  a  practicable  alternative  to 
blind  trust  In  the  doctor,  the  truth  about 
the  doctor  is  so  terrible  that  we  dare  not 
face  It." 

The  books  under  review,  taken  together, 
reveal  much  about  modern  doctors.  Indeed, 
they  convince  one  that  the  "legacy  of  ne- 
glect," as  Sellg  Oreenberg  calls  it.  is  genuine 
and  terrible  They  make  It  clear  that  our 
present  difficulties  are  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  what  "organized  medicine  '  has  done 
in  the  past,  and  of  what  It  has  not  done;  or. 
more  precisely,  the  result  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  permitted  the  doctors  to  do 
and  permitted  them  not  to  do.  These  books 
also  demonstrate — more  by  their  very  exis- 
tence than  by  anything  they  explicitly  state — 
that  the  apparently  monolithic  profession  of 
.^merlca^i  medicine  Is  In  fact  sharply  divided 

While  It  remains  generally  true,  as  Shaw 
noted,  that  there  would  never  be  any  public 
agreement  among  doctors  if  they  did  not 
agree  on  the  main  point  of  the  doctor  being 
always  In  the  right,"  even  that  most  profes- 
sional of  courtesies  Is  being  seriously  threat- 
ened for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century 
American  medicine  is  divided  roughly  Into 
three  factions:  the  politically  conservative 
American  Medical  Association,  representing 
generally  the  Interests  of  the  traditional,  fee- 
for-servlce  entrepreneur,  the  academic,  gen- 
erally "liberal,  "  hospital-  and  medical -school - 
based  practitioners,  with  their  complicated 
afflllatlons  and  sources  of  power;  and  a  third 
faction  loosely  defined  as  a  'health  move- 
ment" of  radical  professionals,  consumer, 
community,  wortoer,  and  student  groups, 
which  Is  beginning  to  emerge 

Finally,  these  books  suggest  what  is  per- 
haps most  important  of  all:  that  the  med- 
ical battleground  is  likely  to  be  the  ground 
of  more  than  merely  medical  battles  Hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  doctors'  offices  may  be- 
come the  center  of  a  debate  over  critical 
questions  about  the  uses  of  technology,  the 
function  of  expertise,  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals to  control  their  own  lives  and  deaths, 
the  distribution  of  social  and  political  power, 
and  the  very  quality  of  our  lives  and  our  re- 
lationships with  others. 


In  eighteenth -century  England  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  divided  between  three 
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ffuUda  physlcUxia  were  trained  In  unlT«r«l- 
tle«.  practiced  generally  among  liie  upper 
daases.  and.  conalderlng  themaelves  gentle- 
men and  scholara,  refused  to  work  with  their 
handa  as  surgeons  did  or  to  engage  In  the 
Mie  of  drugs  Surgeoas  rarely  held  decrees 
were  trained  af  at  ail)  by  an  apprentice- 
ship system,  were  addressed  as  Mister  <  as 
they  still  are  in  Britain  .  and  were  of  lower 
social  status  than  phyalcuuis  Apothecaries 
were  Ukewlae  unleAmed."  selling  drugs  wc 
first  and  eventually  prescribing  them,  be- 
coming In  effect  general  practitioners  In  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  and  !n  metropolitan 
areas    doctors   to   ihe   working   classee » 

In  colonlel  America  theae  distinctions  were 
abaxidoned.  probably  owing  not  so  much  to 
any  egalitarian  ethic  as  to  simple  pragmatism 
and  the  fact  that  few  real  physicians  chos^ 
to  l«*»e  BngUuid  tn  any  case  to  become  a 
doctor  In  the  colonlea  one  needed  only 
to  announce  oneself  as  one  There  was  no 
dearth  of  willing  practitioners  'Tew  phyal- 
clans  among  ^js  are  eminent  for  their  skill.  " 
one  New  Yorker  complained  In  1787.  "Quacks 
abound  like  locusts  in  Egypt  " 

By  no  means,  however  were  these  "quacks" 
leas  effective  than  academically  trained  phy- 
sicians, and.  happily  they  were  often  less 
dangerous  At  least  during  the  Reyolutionary 
period  most  citizens  could  find  someone  to 
hold  their  hand,  catch  their  babies,  and 
administer  what  Is  referred  to  often  disdain- 
fully in  medical  schools  and  hoepttals  today 
as  TL.C  (Tender  Loving  Carel  In  1T75  the 
ratio  of  doctors  to  general  population  was. 
according  to  one  estimate  1  SOO  nationally 
ai'.d  as  high  as  1  350  m  some  cities  It  ts  In- 
tereetlng  to  compare  these  figures  with  those 
for  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  at  pres- 
ent (1:3,600)  or  even  all  of  Los  Angeles 
Cotrnty  ( 1  800 ) 

As  the  standard  of  living  In  tbe  colonies 
rose  sons  of  the  privileged  class  could  afford 
a  faahlonable  medical  education  in  Europe 
There  they  received  liberal  Instruction  in 
the  medical  classics  and  in  wbivtever  thera- 
peutic theory  lof  the  many  equally  Invalid 
ones)  was  In  favor  at  a  particular  school  it 
a  particular  time  Dr  Cullen  of  Edinburgh 
for  exan4>le.  a  teacher  who  Influenced  gen- 
erations ot  .American  physicians,  regarded 
disease  as  an  Imiba lance  of  'the  motions  of 
the  system"  involving  asthenic"  and 
"sthenic"  debility  and  spsjma  of  tiie  ex- 
treme arteries  " 

Returning  hotne  the  students  founded 
medical  schools  aXter  the  European  model, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  nations  three  largest  cities  had  univer- 
sity-aflUlated  institutions  wtiich  were  labor- 
ing to  raise  the  .American  medical  profession 
from  what  Benjamin  Rush  called  Its  slavish 
rank  "  This  meant,  m  effect,  a  return  to  the 
concept  of  a  medical  elite  'Where  a  proper 
subordination  la  wanting."  Dr  John  Morgan 
wrote  m  .4  Ducoi^fje  upon  the  Institution 
of  Medical  Schools  tn  America,  there  is  a 
perversion  of  all  practical  knowledge  No 
more  then  is  a  physician  obliged,  frocn  his 
office,  to  handle  a  knife  with  a  surgeon,  to 
cull  herbs  with  the  botanist  or  to  com- 

pound  drugs    with    the  apothecary  " 

Morgan,  a  founder  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  pressed 
for  a  graded  premedlcal  curriculum,  exam- 
inations of  competence,  licensing  procedures 
for  "real"  physicians,  medical  "research." 
and  professional  control  orf  practice  Richard 
Harrison  Shryock  has  noted  that  Morgan 
"prlied  the  social  distinction  then  Implicit 
in  the  very  concept  of  a  physician  He 

seems  to  have  realized  that  In  the  long  run 
the  claim  of  physicians  to  guild  superiority 
could  be  beet  Justified  by  expanding  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  so  widening  the  gap  be- 
tween them  and  the   mere  empirics  '  "• 

The    primary    consequence    of    academic 
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medical  education,  howeyer.  seemed  to  be 
that  it  produced  practitioners  of  vast  im- 
modesty, who  eagerly  followed  the  current 
practice  of  bleeding  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  for 
example  a  professor  at  Pennsylvania  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
taught  his  classes  that  all  Infirmity  was 
caused  by  excessive,  convulsive  or  wrong 
action  of  the  vessels,  and  that  therefore, 
there  was  really  "only  one  disease  In  the 
world  "  To  correct  the  tension  of  his  pa- 
tient s  vessels.  Rush  would  occasionally  re- 
move four-fifths  of  his  patient's  blood  The 
eu'^hemlsm  for  this  was  "ehrolc"  treatment 
Rush's  somewhat  Intemperate  bleeding  and 
purging  during  the  Yellow  Pever  epldem:c  of 
17V3  prompted  a  colleague  to  label  It  one 
of  those  great  discoveries  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  depopulation  of 
the  earth" 

Five  years  before  a  "Doctors  Mob"  of  New 
York  cltlaenry  had  registered  its  discontent 
with  academic  practitioners  by  attempting 
to  lynch  those  engaged  in  human  dissection 
.And  as  late  as  the  mld-nlneteenth  century 
medical  eflScacy  had  not  much  improved  as 
even  physicians  themselves  would  occasion- 
ally acknowledge  If  the  entire  Matena 
Medica  were  thrown  Into  the  sea"  Dr  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  remarked  In  1861,  "It  would 
be  all  the  better  for  mankind  and  all  the 
worse  for  the  fishes  " 

The  American  Medical  Association  was 
founded  In  1847  Comprised  largely  of  aca- 
demically trained  "regular"  physicians,  the 
Association  was.  In  the  words  of  its  charter, 
dedicated  to  promoting  "the  science  and  art 
of  medicine  and  the  betterment  of  public 
health  "  "  In  fact,  however  It  was  at  least 
as  dedicated  to  promoting  the  Idea  that  doc- 
tors with  a  particular  kind  of  education  (le. 
with  MD  degrees)  were  better  than  other 
doctors  The  physician's  prestige  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  con- 
spicuously low.  and  competition  was  severe 
Proprietary  medical  schools  were  common: 
they  would  admit  anyone  for  the  correct  fee 
and.  after  a  year  more  or  less  of  occasional 
lectures,  would  certify  him  as  a  doctor 

The  poisoning  and  surgical  butchery"  of 
medical  practitioners  was  denounced  In  the 
press  students  were  termed  "coarse  "  and 
"licentious  ""  and  physicians  delivered  lec- 
tures with  such  titles  as  "To  What  Cause  Are 
We  to  Attribute  the  Diminished  Respect- 
ability of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  btl- 
matlon  of  the  American  Public'"  In  this 
light  It  Is  possible  to  view  the  Association's 
early  "reforming"  efforts — to  rid  the  profes- 
sion of  unorthodox  healers,  for  example,  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  nostrum  rem- 
edies—as  less  than  wholly  selfless  Ttiey  may 
In  fact  be  understood  as  part  of  a  systematic 
attempt  by  a  troubled  medical  elite  to  secure 
Its  social  and  economic  status 

During  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury public  hostility  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion seems  to  have  been  common  In  Jackson- 
lan  rhetoric  doctorcraft"  was  as  anathema- 
tised as  was  "priestcraft  "  Hydrop>athy 
homeopathy  and  other  sects  flourished:  and 
editors  warned  their  readers  according  to 
Charles  E  Rosenberg,  that  "every  American 
must  study  the  laws  of  health  and  disease  for 
himself  "  As  the  twentieth  century  ap- 
proached, however  science  began  to  provide 
the  regular  practitioner  with  the  new  legiti- 
macy which  Shaw  recognized  The  "laws  of 
health  and  disease  "  were  said  now  to  be 
beyond  the  layman's  caf>ablllty  So  the  stage 
was  set   at  last  for  the  doctors'  coup 

Abraham  Plexner's  famous  1910  Report  on 
Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  sp>onaored  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion andi  the  AMA's  Council  on  Education, 
has  been  credited  with  "exposing"  the  pro- 
prietary medical  school,  forcing  ""quacks" 
from  recognized  practice,  ""rationalizing"  and 
"standardizing"  medical  education,  rescuing 
the  profession  from  the  dark  pit  of  super- 


stition, and  raising  It  to  tbe  brilliant  heights 
of  science 

Important  changes  were  In  any  event  forth- 
coming early  In  the  present  century  The 
Oerman  model  of  a  rigidly  organlaed  scien- 
tific medical  education,  with  a  strict  cur- 
riculum and  formal  entrance  requirements 
(which  Johns  Hopkins,  founded  only  a  few 
years  before  Plexner's  report,  typifledi  in  this 
country) .  was  adopted  and  remains  standard 
today  Accordingly  Pleiner  has  been  revered 
as  a  catalyst  of  medicine's  great  leap  forward; 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  new  emphasis  on  labora- 
tory science  and  research  has  had  useful 
niedlcal  results 

But  this  much  publicized  consequence  has 
lu  Shavian  side  By  1930  the  number  of  func- 
tioning nvedlcal  sohools  In  this  country  had 
dropped  from  over  300  tin  1900  i  to  seventy- 
six.  Doctors  became  richer,  more  self-impor- 
tant, more  exclusive,  and  harder  to  find  The 
new  medical  priesthood,  which  for  John  Mor- 
gan was  a  dream  and  for  Bernard  Shaw  a 
nightmare,   was   firmly   Invested   at   last  * 

American  medical  history  since  the  Second 
World  War.  which  some  of  the  books  under 
review  obliquely  trace,  suggests  that  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  ever  more  narrow  and 
more  Influential  medical  elite  has  not  been 
abandoned  Indeed,  only  now  are  the  heirs  of 
Dr  Morgan  beginning  to  flght  back — and  In 
these  battles  all  of  us  are  engaged 

The  mobilization  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  during  World  War  n.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  large-scale 
medical  programs  for  prophylaxis  and  treat- 
ment, stimulated  unprecedented  federal  ex- 
penditures for  medical  research  at  the  war's 
end.*  Although  the  AMA  vigorously  opposed 
federal  aid  to  medical  education  on  tbe 
ground  that  "socialized  medicine"  would  In- 
evitably follow,  the  financing  of  medical- 
school -based  research  projects  was  appar- 
ently deemed  harmless  and  even  useful,  prob- 
ably because  each  new  medical  miracle 
could  be  expected  to  augment  the  status  and 
power  of  the  practicing  phjrslclan  (as  well  as 
because,  one  assumes,  the  Association's  mem- 
bership thought  disease  was  bad  and  health 
was  good)  The  effects  of  federal  flnanclng. 
however,  seem  not  to  have  been  wholly  antic- 
ipated 

First,  government  support  (however  Indi- 
rect) of  medical  schools  and  hospitals  began 
to  enable  these  Institutions  to  function  Inde- 
pendently of  the  community- based  private 
practitioners  upon  whom  they  had  previously 
relied  Second,  as  medical  science  and  tech- 
nology grew  Increasingly  complex,  a  serious 
town-gown  "  dichotomy  developed  between 
the  private  practitioner  and  his  academic 
colleague  A  second  medical  establishment.  In 
many  ways  more  powerful  than  the  first,  be- 
gan to  emerge  the  urban  university  medical 
center  And  Just  as  the  regular  physicians  of 
1786  and  1847  and  1910  attempted  rather 
arbitrarily  to  deflne  other  practitioners  as  In- 
competent and  Illegitimate,  so  the  university 
medical  elite  Is  attempting  today  to  dismiss 
the  ordinary  physician  as  someone  unable  to 
use  or  understand  the  most  advanced  tech- 
niques for  modern  medicine,  unable  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  ""social  aspects'"  of 
medicine,  unable  to  "'allocate  resources""  sys- 
tematically, and  so  on  The  new  medical 
prlcats  are  more  sophisticated  than  the  old, 
more  powerful,  and  they  have  computers 

m 
Most  of  the  books  under  review  are  best 
understood  as  expressions  of  the  current 
medical  war  Most  are  p>art  of  the  offensive  of 
the  urban  medical  centers  which  has  two 
goals  The  first,  and  simpler.  Is  to  blame 
the  acknowledged  crisis  on  "organized  medi- 
cine." the  American  Medical  Association.  TTils 
dead  horse  is  beaten  at  some  length  In  In 
Failing  Health,  by  Ed  Cray  Five  years  ago 
Richard  Harris  did  that  Job  more  effectively 
In  A  Sacred  Trust,  an  account  of  the  AMA 
leaderships    fight    to    stop    Medicare     That 
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book  remains  useful  and  Is  now  available  In 
paper. 

The  second  goal  of  the  offensive  Is  to 
Identify  the  academic  medical  elite  as  sep- 
arate from  the  superior  to  the  AMA.  as  aware 
of  the  difficulties  faced  by  medicine  today 
and  energetically  Involved  in  finding  new 
solutions  On  this  ground  Women  in  Medi- 
cine, Negroes  for  Medicine  and  Medirine  in 
the  Ghetto  are  Important  primarily  because 
they  exist:  they  are  designed  to  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  liberal  awareness  and  concern."  Each 
Is  the  result  of  a  conference. 

Carol  Lopate's  book  on  women  concludes 
that  the  "manpower"  crisis  In  medicine  might 
be  solved  by  malting  greater  use  of  '  woman - 
power  "  But  Ml.ss  Lopate  hardly  touches  on 
the  sexist  character  of  American  medical  ed- 
ucation and  the  society  it  "serves  "  Lee  Co- 
gan's  book  similarly  avoids  any  real  analysis 
of  the  reasons  why  blacks  account  for  only  2.2 
percent  of  American  doctors,  (Incidentally, 
blacks  have  always  been  used  "for"  medicine 
as  research  subjects  and  teaching  material 
Dr,  Norman's  book  compiles  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  a  conference  on  "ghetto  medicine," 
sponsored  by  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the 
Boston  Globe  and  held,  according  to  the  book. 
In  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire  In  fact  It 
was  held  at  a  shore  resort  spa  called  "Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea."  on  the  deck  of  a  hotel 
which  was  a  make-believe  boat  Medical 
students  invited  to  attend  were  so  offended 
by  the  absence  of  poor  people  that  they  slept 
on  the  beach  In  protest  " 

The  Carnegie  Commission's  report.  Higher 
Education  and  the  Nation's  Health:  Policies 
for  Medical  and  Dental  Education,  Is  a  more 
serious  matter  It  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
attempts  to  provide  a  "new  Plexner  Report." 
something  the  spokesmen  of  the  new  medical 
elite  have  been  advocating  for  years  In  their 
Journals  and  In  popular  magazine  articles 
for  reasons  strikingly  similar  u>  those  of 
1910. '»  Respect  for  doctors  Is  again  low  as  a 
result  of  vffldespread  public  dissatisfaction 
with  medical  care  Partly  as  a  result  of  this 
dissatisfaction,  non-elite  physicians  will  be 
less  able  to  resist  a  move  by  the  elite  to  con- 
solidate pK)wer  (""The  professional  associa- 
tions are  open  to  new  Ideas  and  are  anxious 
to  find  better  ways  to  provide  better  health 
care — to  their  great  credit  and  to  the  na- 
tlon"s  great  advantage."  the  report  notes.) 
Most  important,  the  medical  generals  are 
ready  ("Existing  medical  and  dental  schools 
are  expanding.  .  .  The  medical  and  dental 
schools  have  a  number  of  remarkably  able 
leaders") , 

Certainly  the  reasons  for  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  concern  may  be  less  devious 
than  my  reading  of  the  report  suggests:  as 
they  may  have  been  in  1910  the  academic 
medical  elite  may  be  Interested  not  only  In 
power  and  prestige  but  In  the  nation's  health 
That  of  course  Is  the  claim  and  doubUess 
many  well-intentioned  doctors  sincerely  be- 
lieve It  Perhaps  It  Is  true  that  placlng'con- 
trol  of  health  facilities  and  resources  in  the 
hands  of  a  narrow,  powerful  group  of 
"experts  "  Is  the  best  way  to  make  people 
healthy,  although  the  evidence  gathered  In 
The  American  Health  Emptre  would  seem 
to  contradict  that  claim  However,  the  uni- 
versity doctors  and  their  supporters  are  not 
culpable  simply  because  they  are  advocating 
the  formation  of  a  new  elite  They  are  guilty 
of  hypocrUy  and  manipulation  precisely  be- 
cause they  have  not  taken  such  a  position 
openly. 

If,  as  the  Carnegie  Commission  suggests. 
we  need  "to  provide  more  health  personnel 
of  the  right  kinds'"  and  "to  achieve  a  better 
geographic  distribution."  to  provide  more 
appropriate  training,"  and  "to  relate  health 
care  education  more  effectively  to  health  care 
delivery,"  then  we  will  also  need  to  decide 
some  very  difficult  and  Important  questions: 
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what  Is  '"rlghf'?  What  Is  'more  appropriate"? 
What  Is  "effective"?  WUl  the  new  medical 
elite  make  these  decisions  because  It  alone 
has  the  Information  and  the  expertise  to  do 
so?  Modern  medicine  is  after  all.  very  com- 
plicated, so  complicated  that  the  OP,  trained 
ten  years  ago  can't  keep  up  (If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  academics  ) 

But  what  13  good  medicine?  Who  defines  it? 
Will  patients,  consumers,  citizens  make  deci- 
sions about  health  and  doctors?  Or  will  such 
f>eople  pretend  to  make  medical  policy  while 
in  fact  the  medical  elite  makes  It  (as,  for 
example,  we  make  military  policy  with  the 
help  and  advice  of  the  Pentagon  i  '  Theee  can- 
not be  trivial  questions  But  the  liberal  med- 
ical establishment  has  been  unable  to  raise 
them  because  it  has  refused  to  acknowledge 
openly  what  It  Is  doing.  (  "As  to  the  honor 
and  conscience  of  doctors,  "  Shaw  warned, 
'they  have  as  much  as  any  other  class  of 
men,  no  more  and  no  less" ) 

So  we  must  attempt  to  understand  what 
these  doctors  are  doing  and  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  their  work  Sellg  Greenberg,  a 
medical  reporter  for  many  years  and  author 
of  the  excellent  The  Troubled  Calling,  might 
have  been  exp>ected  to  do  this  But  in  his  new- 
book  The  Quality  of  Mercy,  he  has  seen  only 
what  the  doctors  he  interviewed  intended 
him  to  see — ^not  what  hospitals  really  are 
like  Mr  Greenberg  Is  Infatuated  with  the  ac- 
ademic medical  profession  The  university 
hospital  has  evolved,  he  writes.  Into  "the 
nexus  of  medical  care  " 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  medicine 
and  the  consequent  need  for  a  concentration 
of  specialized  skills  and  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, the  hospital  has  Increasingly  become 
the  place  where  the  latest  benefits  of  science 
can  best  be  obtained  Here  the  emotion- 
charged  struggle  between  life  and  death  Is  a 
dally  occurrence  and  new  weapons  of  healing 
are  forged 

This  Is  where  the  exploration  of  the  grim 
terrain  of  disease  presents  the  great  Intellec- 
tual challenge  and  where  apprentice  physi- 
cians are  trained  to  shift  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  prolongation  of  life  and  vigor 

With  equal  fervor  he  concentrates  upon 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  one  of  the  Harvard 
"family."  which  "has  a  notable  history  of 
service,  education,  research  and  Innovation" 
and  which  Is  "a  germlnailve  center  of  both 
men  and  Ideas  "  The  chief  of  surgery  at  Beth 
Israel  Is  "a  dedicated  perfectionist":  the 
chief  of  psychiatry  frequently  voices  "pas- 
sionate concern  "  about  things  and  is  "level- 
headed ";  and  the  man  who  edits  the  prestig- 
ious New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  (  "one 
of  the  brightest  Jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Bos- 
ton medicine  .  widely  regarded  as  the 
best  medical  publication  in  the  United  States 
and  probably  in  the  world  ,  ,  a  unique 
blend  of  pjksslonaie  zeal  and  the  cool  poise  of 
the  Boston  Brahmin")  is  "a  robust,  hearty, 
articulate  and  endlessly  Inquisitive  man 
and  a  prominent  gastro-enterologist  "  There 
Is  no  unfortunate  portrait  of  an  academic 
physician  In  this  book. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  has  Mr.  Greenberg 
been  misled,  but  he  is  also  In  a  position  to 
mislead  others : 

In  the  meantime  a  ceaseless  battle  against 
death  was  being  waged  In  the  medical  and 
respiratory-surgical  Intensive-care  units  set 
aside  for  acutely  111  patients  requiring  close 
monitoring  of  vital  signs  and  constant  care 
by    physicians    and    nurses  It    Is    gen- 

erally believed  that  use  of  the  monitors  can 
reduce  deaths  from  Initial  heart  attacks  by 
at  least  half 

That  statement,  like  many  others  In  the 
book,  requires  closer  scrutiny.  The  battle 
may  be  ceaseless,  but  It  soon  ends:  even  if  a 
patient  recovers  from  the  "Initial"  heart 
attack  (and  the  statistic  here  Is  questionable 
and  offered  without  documentation),  a  sec- 
ond cardiac  arrest  often  follows  soon  after. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  an  Inten- 
sive care  unit  know  bow  difficult  It  can  be  to 


"bring  back"  a  cardiac  patient  two  or  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  only 
to  ""lose""  him  to  another  attack  that  no 
amount  of  Intracardiac  epinephrine  and  bi- 
carbonate and  chest  pounding  could  dis- 
suade. 

The  cost  is  $300  per  day — If  it  can  be 
measured  In  money  . 

Moreover,  while  Oreenberg  reports  that 
these  units  are  "set  aside  for  acutely  111  pa- 
tients." in  fact  they  are  as  often  used  to 
prolong  the  life  of  chronically  ill  patients  in 
the  terminal  stages  of  their  disease  las  were 
two  of  the  three  patients  Oreenberg  describes 
as  being  on  the  unit  at  Beth  Israel ) .  These 
chronic  patients  merely  die  a  bit  more  slowly 
and  painfully  on  the  unit  than  they  would 
elsewhere:  and  there  is  significant  evidence  of 
"ICU  psychosis"  Intensive,  expensive  care 
has  some  advantages,  but  many  fewer  than 
Mr  Oreenberg  and  the  doctors  he  spoke  to 
would  have  us  believe"' 

Mr  Oreenberg  refers  to  "the  grasping  self- 
interest  of  the  medical  profession" — the 
other   medical   profession,  that   is 

For  purely  selfish  reasons,  the  AMA  for 
more  than  30  years  sedulously  fostered  a 
shortage  of  doctors  through  Its  monopolistic 
stranglehold  on  the  standards  and  admis- 
sions procedures  of  the  nations  medical 
schools  , 

Largely  because  of  such  a  "strangehold." 
the  book  suggests,  in  cities  like  Boston  there 
Is  now  "the  gross  divergence  between  the 
bright  technological  potential  and  the  grim 
reality  "  In  medical  care  We  do  not  learn 
why  the  guilt  Is  not  shared  by  the  "brilliant 
activists  In  important  positions  In  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  teaching  hospitals"  who  have 
never  served  the  urban — generally  ghetto — 
communities  that  are  literally  at  their  door- 
steps. Nor  are  we  told  that  the  staffs  of  such 
hospitals  have  physically  ejected  black  and 
poor  people  from  their  emergency  rooms  We 
learn  merely  that  these  "activists"  have  "In- 
novative ideas"  and  are  "glimmers  of  hope 
In  the  ferment" 

Where  precisely  is  the  academic  medical 
elite  headed''  What  will  happen  when  the 
bright  technological  potential"  Is  realized? 
First,  Oreenberg  says  the  doctors  will  have 
to  stay  in  control  because  ""much  of  this  re- 
search Is  far  too  arcane  for  the  untutored 
layman  even  to  attempt  to  understand  " 
"But,"  he  adds,  "all  of  It  Is  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating pain  and  warding  off  premature  death  "" 
This  Is  not  true  There  is  little  current  med- 
ical research  of  which  the  essentials  cannot 
be  understood  by  anyone  capable  of  reading 
Scientific  American.  Much  of  this  research  is 
aimed  more  at  alleviating  pressures  to  pub- 
lish and  rise  in  the  profession  than  at  allevi- 
ating pain. 

Second,  we  learn  that  In  the  new  and  more 
rational'"  health  care  delivery  system.  "The 
proper  role  lor  the  great  medical  center  .  .  . 
is  to  serve  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  pyramid  .  .  . 
a  sort  of  umbrella  under  which  all  the  other 
parts  function  "  At  the  pinnacle  the  uni- 
versity physician  will  "act  as  captain  of  the 
health  team  while  aides  working  under  his 
sui>ervlslon  assume  some  of  the  duties  he  Is 
now  performing  "'  It  becomes  clear  that  to 
Greenberg  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion the  primary  obligation  of  the  patient 
will  t>e  to  recognize  his  own  inadequacy  and 
to  follow,  as  always,  the  doctor's  orders 

Here  the  Orwellian  implications  of  the  plan 
become  clear.  "Much  of  the  pleading  for  a 
resuscitation  of  general  practice,'  Mr  Green- 
berg tells  us,  speaking  for  the  doctors.  ""Is 
little  more  than  a  nostalgic  harking  back 
to  the  legendary  old  doc  of  yesteryear"  But 
that  day  "Is  gone  forever.  "  and  our  hopes  are 
a  product  of  "our  atavistic  longing  for  jier- 
sonal  attention."  a  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  pressures  for  change  are  relentless,  and 
doctors  as  well  as  patients  will  eventually 
have  to  bow  to  them" 

.  .  .  now  there  are  diagnostic  procedures 
which  can  penetrate  the  core  of  the  body's 
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processes  md  ytold  evidence  Uiat  nMLkea  the 
p»«uent'»    feelings   superfluous  P»tlent* 

wUl  ha»e  to  be  educated  to  >  more  r««ilatlc 
perception  o(  qu»i;ty 

•WliAfs  the  good  of  free  choice  to  a  pa- 
tient who  18  unable  to  make  the  proper 
choice?"  a  prominent  medical  spokeaman 
w«nta  to  know  If  ICU  nurses  become  de- 
piiMTil  over  a  dying  patient  being  kept  tem- 
porarily I  and  sometimes  unwillingly  i  alive 
by  machmee,  a  staJI  paychlatnst  can  be 
"called  In  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
talk  out  their  pity  and  concern  '  U  (jatlents 
feel  neglected  in  the  modem  hospital  that 
la  simply  because  Mr  Oreenberg  aaaures  'as 
The  patient  often  re^mses  to  an  infan- 
tile, egocentric  dependence  in  which  he  tends 
to  invBBt  his  doctor  with  omniscient  ability 
and  at  the  game  time  to  fret  that  he  is  not 
getting  enough  attention  In  other  words 
stop  complaining'  As  one  doctor  put  it, 
"Which  would  you  rather  have — warm  com- 
passionate care  to  usher  you  into  the  neit 
world  or  cool  sclentlflc  care  to  puU  you  back 
into  this  one''  ■ 

The  difficulty  Ls  that  sclentlflc  care  may 
pui;  very  few  people  back  into  this  world  for 
long,  and  can  pull  no  one  back  permanently 
Here  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
certain  advances — antltolotlcs,  insulin,  diu- 
retics and  some  others — which  by  no  means 
need  to  be  administered  impersonally,  and 
care  which  is  more  detached  and  machlnellke 
by  Its  vary  aature  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
expensive  oool  medlcaJ  technology  causes 
■a  much  sufTerlng  as  .t  prevents,  kills  or  hurts 
as  many  people  as  It    saves   ' 

Heart  transplantation,  which  costs  sonae 
•40.000  per  patient  Is  a  case  in  point  In  a 
period  of  two  years  since  the  flrst  juration. 
over  150  transplants  were  performed  80  per- 
cent of  the  patients  died  within  four  months; 
the  rest  lived  limited,  uncomfortable,  fearful 
lives,  and.  in  view  of  the  imprecision  of  diag- 
nostic tachniques.  it  is  likely  that  many  of 
these  patients  would  have  lived  longer  with 
no  operation  at  all.  lived  in  less  agonv  and 
with  leas  expense  to  their  f  ami  lies  and 
society 

Ur  Oreenberg  and  his  academic  sources 
admit  as  much,  bu;  thev  fai;  u.v  admit  that  a 
similar.  Lf  leas  immediately  apj>arent.  case 
caxi  be  made  against  the  efficacy  and  hu- 
manity of  many  of  the  most  widely  publicised 
medical  advances  'jpon  which  their  claims 
of  superiority  rest  intensive  care  onlts  hy- 
perbaric chambers,  expensive  diagnostic,  sur- 
gical, and  laboratory  procedures  isome  of 
them  unnecessarily  painful),  esoteric  and 
useless  research  There  Is  the  serious  ques- 
tion, too.  of  prtorlUes  Even  If  hyperbaric 
chambers  were  of  great  therapeutic  value, 
which  Is  doubtful  they  are  still  of  limited 
utility  and  Immensely  expensive  A  chamber 
costs  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
and  some  MOO  OOO  each  year  to  operate  In 
Its  Ave  years  of  operation  the  unit  at  Mt. 
Slnal  Hospital  .n  Sew  York,  according  to  the 
authors  of  The  American  Health  Srnpire  has 
been  us«d  for  fewer  than  900  patients 

For  the  same  amount  of  money,  the  hos- 
pital might  have  bandied  30.000  outpatient 
visits  each  year  or  set  up  a  vast  screening 
program  in  East  Harlem  to  detect  lead  poison- 
ing and  anemia  in  children  But  such  equip- 
ment Is  fashionable  and  modem,  and  a  good" 
hospital  must  have  it  if  it  Is  to  keep  up  wl'Ji 
the  others  Doctors  have  according  to  Shaw 
"an  Intense  dread  of  doing  anything  that 
everybody  else  does  not  do.  or  omitting  to  do 
anything  that  everybody  else  does  "  So.  ap- 
parently, do  hospitals. 

Of  course  some  of  the  new  medical  ma- 
chines and  procedures  can  help  some  patients 
If  they  are  humanely  used  and  If  the  public 
has  an  equitable  chance  to  be  treated  by 
them  To  criticise  the  excesses  of  the  medical 
technocracy  Is  not  to  deny  the  real  achieve- 
ments of  the  profession,  or  the  potential  of 
serious    medical    research     Certainly   doctors 


will  always  need  to  be  competent  diagnos- 
ticians and  skilled  therapists  But  they  will 
also  need  to  be  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  their  patients'  lives  as  well  as  their  length, 
with  the  patient  as  a  person  and  even  a 
friend,  as  well  as  an  Intriguing  collection  of 
organs 

The  management  of  a  problem  like  juvenile 
diabetes,  for  exjimple  requires  less  erudition 
about  metabolism  than  social  and  psycho- 
logical sensitivity  To  know  the  protein 
structure  of  insulin  may  be  useful,  but  to 
know  intimately  the  child's  family  situation. 
to  be  aware  of  and  able  to  ameliorate  feelings 
of  guilt  and  dependency  and  fear  may  be 
crucial  The  rise  of  the  medical  elite  which 
denigrates  the  experience  of  the  patient  in 
the  way  Oreenberg  describes  distorts  the 
very  nature  of  healing 

IV 

The  Amerxcan  Health.  Empire  Power, 
Pro/Its  and  Politics,  a  report  from  the  Health 
Policy  Advisory  Center  iHealth-PAC)  In  New 
York  City,  is  the  most  solid  criticism  of 
American  health  care  now  available  It  may 
make  Its  readers  feel  terrible  which  Is  right, 
because  that  is  how  it  feels  to  be  a  patient. 
an  orderly  or  technician,  a  nurse,  and  even 
a  doctor  these  days  The  "diagnosis"  which 
•-he  authors  supply  is  not  of  the  familiar 
health  care  crisis  which  Mr  Cray  and  even 
the  AMA  are  now  at  last  discovering,  but  of 
the  very  solutions  which  the  sophisticated 
medical  experts  have  begun  noisily  to  offer 

Health-PAC  Ls  a  research  and  action  col- 
lective in  New  York  City  which  grew  out  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  and  which  for  over  two  years 
has  conducted  inquiries  Into  municipal  and 
national  health  care  policies  '«  This  book  Is 
a  selection  from  the  monthly  Health-PAC 
bulletins  in  a  revised  and  readable  form 
The  authors  present  the  problem  of  health 
care  as  follows 

Traditionally  liberals  have  exnlalned  that 
America  Is  not  a  healthy  place  to  live.  In 
either  a  medical  or  a  social  sense,  simply  be- 
cause heaHh  and  other  social  services  are  low 
priority  Items  In  a  nation  whose  resources 
are  committed  to  military  and  economic  ex- 
pansion, "If  we  could  only  spend  the  money 
we  spend  In  Vietnam  the  money  we  spend  In 
Vietnam  on  hasp(talj  housing,  schools  ,  ," 
goes  the  refrain 

So  we  have  reasoned  But  on  looking  closer. 
we  began  to  understand  that  national  prior- 
ities are  only  part  of  the  problem,  perhaps 
the  more  manageable  part  Billions  of  dollars 
could  be  diverted  from  America's  aggressive, 
defensive,  and  Interplanetary  enterprises  with 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  quality  of  health 
c%T^.  For  even  within  the  Institutions  that 
make  up  America's  health  system — hoepltaU. 
doctors,  medical  schools,  drug  companies — 
health  care  does  not  take  the  top  priority 
Health  is  no  more  a  priority  of  the  American 
health  industry  than  safe,  cheap  efficient 
pollution- free  transjyortation  la  a  priority  of 
•.\e  American  automoiile  industry  [Italics 
added) 

The  W:tims.  then,  are  not  Just  the  poor. 
the  blacks,  the  Puerto  Rloans.  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  what  the  health  Industry  Ls 
selling,  but  also  all  the  millions  of  middle- 
class  and  working-class  people  who  try  to 
extract  health  services  from  the  health  in- 
dustry 

Health -PAC's  description  of  New  York  City 
wholly  undermines  Mr,  Oreenbergs  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  "Ir>creaslngly,"  the  authors 
note,  "control  of  health  resources  and  facu- 
lties has  become  centralised  In  a  few  tower- 
ing medical -school -linked  systems  At 
least  two  mllUoin  New  Yorkers  are  wholly  de- 
pendent, and  another  four  million  partially 
dependent,  on  these  naedlcal  empires  for  their 
health  and  strength   "  The  authors  then  show 
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that  "the  private,  university-connected  em- 
pires have  failed  to  deliver  In  all  areas  of 
promised  f>erforn>ance  "  Not  only  do  they 
contend  that  there  has  been  demonstrable 
malfeasance  Involving  large  sums  of  federal. 
state,  and  municipal  funds,  but  that  "In 
many  cases,  the  narrow  research,  teaching. 
and  profit  priorities  of  the  private  empires 
have  actually  led  to  worsened  conditions  in 
the  pubUc  hospitals,  greater  fragmentation, 
dehumanlzatlon,  and  neglect  of  basic  health 
services  " 

These  are  strong  accusations  Indeed,  and 
they  are  supported  by  ample  docvtmentatlon 
in  the  text,  (Neither  footnotes  nor  bibli- 
ography nor  Index  are  supplied,  however; 
these  are  serious  omissions,  not  because  the 
authors'  statistics  are  questionable  but  be- 
cause the  sources  used  here  might  provoke 
further  investigations  i  The  authors  expose 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  each  of  the  current 
proposals  for  National  Health  Insurance,  the 
Blue  Cross  Associations  the  federal  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs,  and  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  legislation  as  constitut- 
ing "openhanded  public  subsidy  of  the  un- 
regulated health  system  | which]  Ls  not  only 
wasteful,  but  leaves  permanent  distortions." 
And  on  the  evidence  of  the  New  York  ex- 
perience they  conclude  that  the  medical 
elite's  current  attempt  to  secure  control  of 
American  health  care  Is  based  upon  "the 
philosophy  guiding  the  American  effort  In 
Vietnam  if  something  was  a  mistake  In  the 
past.  It  deserves  another  try,  but  on  a  much 
bigger  scale"  This  seems  an  appropriate 
comment  on  the  hope  Mr  Oreenberg  saw 
glimmering  In   Boston 

A  chapter  of  The  American  Health  Empire 
provides  a  documented  description  of  the 
vastly  expanding  and  almost  completely  un- 
regulated health  Industries  the  phar- 
maceutical and  hospital  supplies  Arms, 
proprietary  nursing  homes,  and  the  grow- 
ing medical  technology  business  The  au- 
thors note,  "TYustees  and  upper-level  staff 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals  are  always 
welcome  on  the  boards  and  top  staffs  of 
health  Industry  firms  and  vice  versa."  and 
conclude  that  "the  consumer  can  expect  no 
mercy  from  the  new  Medical -Industrial 
Complex  " 

But  I  think  the  analysis  of  this  alliance, 
which  Shaw  was  able  to  foresee,  is  not  car- 
ried as  far  as  It  can  go  If.  as  It  has  done 
in  the  past,  the  medical  elite  continues  to 
rely  upon  its  technological  expertise  as  an 
excuse  for  consolidating  Its  power  and  for 
continually  narrowing  and  elevating  Its 
ranks,  the  stage  will  soon  be  set  for  a  new 
and  unprecedented  coup  the  technocrats 
win  assume  unchallenged  control  of  Ameri- 
can medical  practice  Our  doctors  will  be 
computers   This  Is  not  humorously  Intended 

In  Medicines  for  Man:'^  Harry  P  Dowllng. 
a  knowledgeable  physician,  documents  the 
American  pharmaceutical  industry's  remark- 
able, almost  dictatorial,  power  over  the  pre- 
scribing habits  of  physicians  as  well  as  its 
exorbitant  profit  structure. '•  In  the  Health- 
PAC  book  we  are  reminded  not  only  that  (In 
the  words  of  one  trade  Journal)  "Medicare 
is  the  computer  manufacturer's  friend"  but 
that,  because  physicians  are  lU-equlpped  to 
evaluate  new  medical  machines,  they  are 
willing  to  buy  almost  anything;  the  flashier 
It  looks  and  sounds,  the  better  ("As  a  matter 
of  fact. "  Shaw  said  "the  rank  and  file  of  doc- 
tors are  no  m<ire  sclentl-Pc  than  their  tal- 
lora")  In  The  (Quality  of  Mercy.  Dr  Howard 
L  Blelch.  a  young  researcher,  "provides  a 
glimpse  irrto  the  future  of  medicine  as  he 
ooramuned  with  a  small  coniputer  console.  n<J 
bigger  than  an  electric  typewriter  ""  Dr  Blelch 
entered  information  about  the  patient,  but 
neglected  to  enter  the  patient's  weight 

The  computer  promptly  called  attention  to 
this  omission  After  the  weight  was  given. 
It  prlrrted  out  Its  evaluation  of  the  patient's 
•eld- base   disorder    along    with    the    recom- 
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mended  therapy,  the  appropriate  drug  dosage 
and  two  references  to  the  literature  bearing 
on  the  condition.  It  also  f>olltely  thanked 
Dr,  Blelch  "for  referring  this  Interesting 
patient  to  us" 

To  the  old  arrogance  of  doctors,  then,  has 
been  added  the  arrogance  of  machines,  of 
technology,  of  the  corporate  and  governmen- 
tal forces  which  control  them,  which  in- 
creasingly control  the  doctors,  and  indeed  all 
of  us.  The  relationship  between  d(x;tor  and 
patient  Is  very  old,  and  was  considered  a 
•"sacred  trust""  centuries  before  the  AMA 
thought  to  Insist  that  lis  sanctity  depended 
upon  the  exchange  of  money  But  where  is 
sanctity  in  an  era  of  medical  systems 
analysis?  If  we  want  to  touch  and  be  touched 
by  another  person  when  we  are  sick  or  hurt 
or  dying  are  we  being  immature?  Should  we 
""talk  It  out"  with  a  psychiatrist?  with  a 
computer?  (They  can  be  programmed  now 
to  say  '"I  see"  and  '"Tell  me  more"  and  pre- 
scribe Librium  in  a  lifelike  voice,)  If  we  have 
difficulty  accepting  doctors'  assurances  that 
we  need  not  despair,"  are  we  guilty,  as  Sellg 
Oreenberg  suggests,  of  trusting  our  super- 
fluous feelings,  of  falling  to  bow  to  the 
relentless  pressure  for  change? 

I  think  the  Health-PAC  analysis  Is  not  clear 
enough  on  this  point.  It  rightly  criticizes  the 
academic  medical  leaders  for  subordinating 
the  health  needs  of  people  to  narrow  re- 
search, "education,"  and  institutional  prior- 
ities. The  authors  speak  (as  even  the  "lib- 
erals" now  do)  of  the  "Ironic  "  contrast  "be- 
tween the  promise  of  biomedical  technology 
and  the  tawdry  reality  of  medical  care" 
They  recall  the  liberal  vows  (In  the  case  of 
the  Regional  Medical  Program,  for  example) 
that  "medical  excellence"  would  be  decentral- 
ized from  the  current  handful  of  major 
medical  centers  to  a  whole  network  of  little 
pockets  of  excellence,  all  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  medical  centers,  '  And,  final- 
ly, they  document  the  miserable  failure  of 
the  medical  elite  to  deliver  on  Its  promises. 

The  argument  seems  to  run  as  follows :  the 
""liberal"  answer  has  not  worked;  therefore 
It  will  not  work;  and  It  cannot  work,  because 
the  liberal  doctors  and  their  new  corporate 
colleagues  are  not  Interested  In  making  It 
work;  they  have  other  priorities.  Therefore 
"profits  must  be  phased  out,  for  they  have 
no  place  In  an  enterprise  in  which  human 
life  Is  at  stake  A  publicly  accountable  system 
must  replace  private  enterprise  In  provid- 
ing  all   health    care   and    health    products." 

That  conclusion  is  Inescapable.  But  the 
medical  elite  will  Insist  that  their  "solutions" 
have  not  been  given  enough  of  a  chance; 
that  more  money  should  be  allocated  for 
them;  that  the  people  then  will  be  served. 
The  Health-PAC  position  would  be  enhanced, 
I  think,  If  It  argued  that  even  If  the  new 
doctors  could,  at  great  expense,  fulfill  their 
promises,  the  consequences  would  be  dis- 
astrous; that  what  is  considered  "medical 
excellence"  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  excellent 
at  all;  that  the  new  medical  priesthood,  by 
the  nature  of  Its  increasing  dependence  upon 
a  complex  technology  It  neither  fully  under- 
stands nor  wholly  controls,  cannot  have  truly 
human  priorities. 

The  dilemma  of  Shaw's  Dr  RIdgeon  was 
whether  he  ought  to  use  his  cure  for  tuber- 
culosis to  "save"  Jennifer's  husband,  a  bril- 
liant young  artist  whom  he  detested  and  of 
whom  he  was  Jealous,  or  to  "save"  someone 
else  and  let  the  young  man  die.  He  chooses 
the  latter  and.  In  the  final  scene,  presents 
himself  to  the  widow,  certain  she  will  now 
become  his  wife.  Jennifer  has.  however,  re- 
nnarrled  "Oh.  doctor,  doctor!"  she  exclaims 
"Sir  Patrick  Is  right;  you  do  think  you  are 
a  little  god  How  can  you  be  so  silly?"  And 
all  along,  to  be  sure.  Rldgeon's  "opsonin" 
was  no  cure  for  tuberculosis  at  all. 

Were  Shaw  alive  today,  he  would  prob- 
ably understand  that  the  modern  medical 
scientist    works    not    merely    for   fame    and 


money  and  power  but  because  he  believes 
that  if  cancer  and  heart  disease  are  "con- 
quered" the  pain  of  being  alive  and  mortal 
will  be  lessened,  the  potential  for  being  hu- 
man will  be  enlarged  Clearly  this  Is  what 
Shaw  hoped  for  too.  but  he  hoped  differently, 
"Please  do  not  class  me,"  he  wrote,  as  one 
who  doesn't  believe  in  doctors.  "  One  of  our 
most  pressing  social  needs  is  a  national  staff 
of  doctors  whom  we  can  believe  in.  and 
whose  prosperity  shall  depend  not  on  the  na- 
tion's sickness  but  on  Its  health. 

But  Shaw's  faith  was  less  In  science  and 
machines  than — as  simple  as  it  seems — In 
people  living  together  more  sensibly.  This  is 
how  the  health  movement's  struggle  for  the 
community  control  of  health  Institutions,  de- 
scribed briefly  at  the  end  of  The  American 
Health  Empire  and  now  Intensifying 
throughout  the  country,  must  be  under- 
stood. "The  social  solution  of  the  medical 
problem,"  Shaw  insisted,  "depends  on  that 
large,  slowly  advancing,  pettishly  resisted  in- 
tegration of  society  called  generally  Social- 
ism." 

And  It  was  not  the  doctors,  Shaw  be- 
lieved— as  arrogant  as  they  might  be — who 
would  make  the  decisions,  but  the  patients 
themselves  and  the  communities  the  doc- 
tors serve,  Shaw  hoped  that  we  would  learn 
to  Insist  on  certain  things:  on  nationalizing 
the  medical  profession,  on  taking  the  profits 
out  of  dealing  In  people's  health  and  pain. 
What  was  needed  in  his  view  was  "not  really 
medicine  or  operations,  but  money  .  .  .  bet- 
ter food  and  better  clothes  ,  ,  ,  well -ventilated 
and  well-drained  houses  "  "Otherwise."  he 
wrote  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  Preface 
on  Doctors,  "you  will  be  what  most  people 
are  at  present:  an  unsound  citizen  of  an  un- 
sound nation,  without  sense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  or  unhappy  about  it  " 

We  might  remember  Shaw  as  the  medical 
war  Intensifies  and  more  people  become 
angry.  Precisely  because  American  medicine 
Is  In  such  a  mess  it  presents  unique  oppor- 
tunities. The  rise  of  the  new  medical  elite, 
ominous  as  It  Is.  Is  only  a  relatively  recent 
development.  The  technocrats  may  have  leas 
of  a  foothold  In  the  medical  system  than  In 
any  other  aspect  of  our  society:  by  a  con- 
certed effort,  they  may  still  be  stopped.  In 
addition,  although  the  Health-PAC  people 
assert  that  "the  age  of  the  guild-dominated, 
individual  medical  craftsman  Is  over"  and 
although  AMA  membership  is  rapidly  de- 
clining, the  victory  of  the  medical  elite  has 
not  been  assured,'' 

It  Is  at  least  possible  that  the  community 
practitioners  may  begin  to  understand  that 
whatever  remains  sacred  In  medical  practice 
cannot  be  preserved  by  clinging  to  the  Idea 
of  fee-for-servlce.  but  that  it  may  Indeed  be 
saved  by  alining  with  the  movement  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  In  thousands  of  small  com- 
munity free  clinics.  The  fact  Is  that  free 
clinics  are  springing  up  across  the  country 
(there  are  an  estimated  200  functioning  now 
or  In  preparation).  The  struggle  for  com- 
munity control  of  health  facilities  is  gather- 
ing momentum.  Workers  and  patients  and 
students  and  professionals  are  beginning  to 
work  for  the  first  time  as  colleagues,"' 

More  than  the  war  In  Indochina,  the  mili- 
tary, even  the  schools,  the  issue  of  better 
and  more  democratic  health  care  may  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  constructive  political  action. 
In  the  past  few  years  and  even  months  the 
health  movement  has  grown  impressively. 
Several  new  chapters  of  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights  have  been  founded 
(there  are  now  about  forty)  and  the  orga- 
nization is  increasingly  finding  a  national 
voice;  meanwhile  Its  local  affiliates  staff  free 
clinics,  perform  draft  physicals,  arrange 
abortions,  provide  medical  care  at  antiwar 
demonstrations,  collect  medical  supplies  and 
literature  for  North  Vietnam,  organize  with- 
in the  military  itself  and  in  prisons.   (Jane 


Kennedy,  a  nurse  and  past  national  vlcc- 
chalrwoman  of  MCHR,  remains  in  the  De- 
troit House  of  Correction  for  her  part  in  a 
raid  on  the  Dow  Chemical  Research  Center 
In  Midland,  Michigan,  on  November  6,  1968, 
during  which  magnetic  tapes  containing 
critical  information  about  napalm  were 
erased;  Dow  now  produces  antihistamines 
and  other  pharmaceuticals.)'* 

The  Health-PAC  collective  Is  now  at  work 
on  a  documentary  history  of  the  movement, 
and  similar  groups  are  active  in  other  large 
cities,  such  as  the  Health  Information  Project 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  Northwestern  Health 
Collective  In  Chicago.  Women,  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  both  health  care  "consumers" 
and  workers,  but  who  are  especially  victim- 
ized by  the  current  system,  are  beginning  to 
press  for  changes.  (Pregnancy  and  childbirth 
are  now  treated  by  male  doctors  as  routine 
diseases;  the  medical  hierarchy  is  excltislvely 
male-dominated:  many  hysterectomies  and 
even  mastectomies  are  performed  without 
sound  medical  reasons;  labor  Is  too  often  In- 
duced, especially  In  the  case  of  poor  and  black 
women,  by  oxytocin — an  unsafe  procedure 
when  unnecessarily  done — so  that  the  woman 
win  deliver  at  the  doctor's  convenience.)  Doc- 
tors are  resisting  the  draft  which  takes  them 
away  from  patients  and  from  seilously  un- 
derstaffed hospitals.  Not  only  ghetto  orga- 
nizers such  as  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
Young  Ix)rds.  but.  Increasingly,  middle-class 
church  and  community  groups  are  becoming 
Interested  In  the  Idea  of  neighborhood  clinics 

At  the  same  time,  hospital  and  Insurance 
rates  continue  to  rise,  doctors  become  even 
harder  to  find.  The  air  grows  more  difficult 
to  breathe.  The  brains  of  black  babies  are  poi- 
soned by  paint.  The  war  for  a  decent  chance 
to  live  a  healthy  life  has  started  too  late: 
but  there  are  signs,  at  least,  that  It  has 
started 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Dubo's  The  Mirage  of  Health:  Utopias, 
Progress,  and  Biological  Change  was  first 
published  in  1969,  and  remains  an  Important 
book.  It  Is  available  in  a  new  paperback  edi- 
tion ( Harper  &  Row.  H  .25 ) , 

-Profession  of  Medicine:  A  Study  of  the 
Sociology  of  Applied  Knowledge,  Dodd.  Mead. 
409  pp..  $12.50,  This  Is  a  new.  Interesting  book 
which  is  partly  a  provocative  study,  partly  a 
depressing  reminder  of  the  sorry  state  of  med- 
ical sociology;  I  shall  discuss  It  In  a  future 
essay, 

»  Daniel  Schorr,  Don't  Get  Sick  in  America, 
Aurora,  224  pp,.  (5,95. 

'  Of  the  earlier  group.  Roul  Tunley,  The 
American  Health  Scandal.  Harper  and  Row. 
282  pp.  »5.95  (1966).  Sellg  Oreenberg,  The 
Troubled  Calling.  Macmlllan,  398  pp.,  »6.96 
( 1965 ) ,  and  Richard  Harris.  A  Sacred  Trust, 
now  reprinted,  are  the  best, 

■  For  this  section  I  have  relied  primarily 
upon  Richard  Harrison  Shryock.  Medicine 
and  Society  in  America:  IS6O-1860.  (Domell. 
182  pp..  «1  75  (paper),  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  that  author's  essays.  Medicine  in  America, 
Johns  Hopkins.  346  pp..  $7,50.  and  on  Charles 
E,  Rosenberg,  The  Cholera  years,  Chicago, 
257  pp..  $2,95  (paper).  1962,  These  are  ex- 
cellent medical  and  social  histories  (Profes- 
sor Rosenberg's  reads  like  Holstadter  at  his 
best).  But  most  medical  hlstorj-  has  been 
written  from  the  top.  emphasizing  the  glory 
of  various  physicians  and  surgeons  and  their 
discoveries,  and  has  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  critical  social  aspects  of  medical 
practice  as  it  was  experienced  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  (on  this  point  see  Rosenberg. 
"The  Medical  Profession.  Medical  Practice 
and  the  History  of  Medicine."  In  E>award 
Clarke,  ed,.  Methods  in  the  History  of  Medi- 
cine. University  of  London.  1970.  pp,  22-35.) 

'■  The  growth  of  the  academic  medical  elite 
In  this  country  did  provide  an  important  link 
with  European  medical  circles  Beginning 
with  the  study  of  pathologic  anatomy  in  Paris 
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during  the  nineteenth  century.  European 
physicians  were  largely  reeponsible  for  work- 
ing out  the  mechanistic  view  of  the  human 
body  which  prevails  today  and  which  h«£ 
been  in  many  respects  fruitful  (though  in 
many  ways  dangerous  tool  Por  the  purpose 
of  this  essay  I  have  emphasized  the  gen- 
erally neglected  social  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  rise  of  a  medical  elite  In  this 
countrv. 

•See  James  O  Burrow,  AM  A:  Voice  of 
American  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins.  430  pp  . 
•  12  00  I1S63) 

•See  Julius  B  Richmond.  Currents  in 
American  Medicine.  Harvard.  138  pp..  M  50 
( 1969 » .  and  John  H  Knowlea.  ed  ,  The  Teach- 
ing Hoapital  Evoluticm  and  Contemporary 
Issues.  Harvard.  152  pp.  M  50   (1»«8) 

•  More  details  are  available  In  Richmond. 
Currents  in  American  Medicine. 

">  John  Kosa.  Aaron  Antonvsky  and  Irving 
Kenneth  Zola.  Poverty  and  Health  A  Socio- 
logical Analyrta.  Harvard,  447  pp..  •12  50 
(1970).  Is  a  more  accomplished  example  of 
this  sort  of  book  I  have  examined  it.  along 
with  Dt  Richmond's  book,  in  'The  Failure 
<rf  American  Medicine."  The  Americim  Schol- 
ar, Autumn.  1970 

"  A  firsthand  report  of  this  tragicomic  con- 
ference Is  available  in  Health  Rights  Nevis,  a 
publication  of  the  Medical  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  November.   19«9 

"  Dr.  Alex  Oerber  ( The  Gerber  Report.  Mc- 
Kay. 343  pp.  (6  96.)  obviously  Intends,  at 
least  with  his  title,  to  fill  this  gap  He  seems 
most  concerned  that  Russia  exports  more 
physicians  than  we  do  and  so  is  sneakUy 
winning  the  cold  war  He  reduces  the  diverse 
and  Important  radical  health  movement  to 
"medical  students  going  through  the  wards 
of  municipal  hospitals  wearing  turtleneck 
sweaters  and  dangling  peace  medallions  In 
the  faces  of  sick  old  ladles."  The  initials 
M.D  .  PAC8  (Pellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons)  appear  after  his  name  on 
the  Jacket  In  large  yellow  block  letters.  I 
hope  someone  is  suitably  Impressed 

"  In  addition  to  exaggerating  the  efficiency 
of  the  new  medical  practitioner  and  his  com- 
plex tools,  the  academics  are  conspicuously 
unfair  to  their  colleagues  outside  the  uni- 
versity hospitals  "There  is  evidence  to  sug- 
gest." according  to  one  physician  cited  by 
Oreenberg.  "that  the  actual  medical  per- 
formance of  a  significant  number  of  Ameri- 
can physicians  is,  within  a  few  years  of  their 
departure  from  medical  school  and  postgrad- 
uate training,  grossly  unscientific  and  dan- 
geroxisly  close  to  Ineptitude  and  incom- 
petence." 

"Contributing  to  thU  book  were:  Robb 
Burlage,  Barbara  and  John  Khrenrelch,  Oliver 
I^ln.  Maxlne  Kenny.  Mills  Matheson,  Phil 
Wolf  son,  Leslie  Cagan.  Vlckl  Cooper,  Ruth 
Gllck.  Kenneth  Klmerllng.  Howard  Levy 

"Harry  P  Dowllng.  Medictnes  for  Man. 
Knopf.  347  pp   ^7  95. 

'•The  pharmaceutical  industry  boasts  of 
ratios  of  net  Income  sales  and  of  net  Income 
invested  capital  which  are  roughly  twice  as 
great  as  the  national  industrial  median 
The  companies  collectively  spend  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  for  promotional  purposes,  more 
than  •S.OOO  per  year  on  every  doctor  In  the 
country  About  half  goes  for  printed  Journal 
ads  and  circulars  (notoriously  misleading, 
discriminatory,  or  blatantly  false),  more 
than  a  third  for  "detail  men"  assigned  to 
push  drugs  to  individual  physicians  on  a 
personal  basis  (according  to  the  maxim,  as  a 
former  Squibb  (>fayslclan  has  testified.  "If 
you  can't  convince  them,  confuse  them") 

It  Is  In  this  sphere  that  the  tactless  waxes 
almost  comic  In  a  single  year  one  general 
practitioner  was  assaulted  by  3,636  advertise- 
ments and  samples  promoting  604  different " 
drugs.  New  physicians,  their  prescribing 
habits  still  up  for  grabs,  are  courted  with  a 
special  fervor  students  and  practitioners 
have  been   treated  to  free  Instruments  and 


leattier  bags,  records,  movies,  books,  drugs 
(no  hallucinogens,  to  datei ,  cocktail  parties, 
steak  and  lobster  dinners.  Oahing  contests, 
bowling  tournaments.  goU  lessons,  and  golf 
balls  stamped  with  t,he  names  of  the  doctor 
and  of  the  company  in  contrasting  colors 

■'  Voluntary  membership  in  the  AMA  is  now 
under  50  percent  of  practicing  physicians  na- 
tionally, but  the  organization  remains  rather 
more  strong  than  the  Health -PAC  book  sug- 
gests There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  medi- 
cal elite  In  New  Tork  City  Is  more  advanced 
than  It  is  in  other  cities 

>•  There  is  a  partial  listing  of  national  free 
clinics  In  the  January-February  Health 
Rights  News  Copies  are  available  at  request 
from  HRN.  1613  K  53rd  Street.  Chicago,  Il- 
linois 60615  The  cost  of  a  single  Issue  Is  fifty 
cents:  a  one  year  subscription  Is  three  dol- 
lars. 

'•  While  In  prison.  Jane  has  worked  actively 
to  Improve  health  conditions  One  of  her 
most  recent  campaigns  was  to  Improve  dental 
treatment  in  the  Jail  According  to  her  war- 
den, interviewed  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Timej 
"She  keeps  telling  everybody  she's  a  political 
prisoner  I've  been  in  prison  work  more  than 
forty  years  and  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
her.  Every  time  she's  told  to  do  something, 
she  has   to  ask   why.  She  started  a  lot 

of  trouble  about  the  dentist  we  have  here 
She  said  the  prisoners  didn't  like  the  dentist 
and  wanted  a  new  one  It  was  her  Idea  they 
had  a  right  to  pick  their  own  dentist  because 
he  was  working  on  their  teeth.  Well,  that's 
none  of  their  business.  We  pick  the  dentist 
we  want." 


DUES  FOR  US  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  PO- 
LICE   ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  S  2109.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
limit  on  dues  for  US.  membership  In 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Orga- 
nization. 

Our  financial  contributions  to  Interpol 
In  the  form  of  dues  will  now  be  $49,000 
a  year,  an  Increase  of  slightly  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  Unlike  some  international 
organizations,  the  financial  support  of 
Interpol  is  broadly  shared  by  all  the 
countries  which  are  members.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  will  amount  to  approximately  6 
percent  of  the  organization's  operating 
budget. 

Although  Interpol  is  not  an  enforce- 
ment body  nor  an  Investigating  body,  it 
does  perform  a  vital  function  by  collect- 
ing, collating,  storing,  and  disseminating 
Information  on  known  international 
criminals.  This  information  is  essential 
for  effective  int,emational  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Interpol  is  international  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  very  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  the 
national  policies  of  the  participating 
nations.  Interpol  has  prompted  this 
cooperation  by  restricting  itself  to  very 
practical  and  productive  activities  con- 
cerning the  exchange  of  Information. 

We  have  recently  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  The  major- 
ity of  these  illegal  narcotic  drugs  are 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  One  of  our  greatest 
aids  in  combating  the  drug  trafHc  is  the 
information  and  assistance  that  we  re- 
ceive from  Interpol  Our  participation  in 
Interpol  and  its  special  narcotics  division. 


and  our  utilization  of  its  services,  can  be 
a  vital  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  control  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse 


OVERRIDE  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 
VETO 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  demonstrates  a  basic  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  critical  need  of 
millions  of  Americans  for  jobs  and  for 
the  provision  of  basic  public  services. 

The  passage  of  this  vital  legislation 
marked  a  decisive  action  by  Congress  to 
substantially  expand  Job  opportunities  at 
the  same  time  that  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  are  being  enabled  to 
provide  critically  needed  sewer  and  wa- 
ter systems,  hospitals,  road  systems, 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  under- 
take other  public  projects  essential  to 
revitalizing  the  economy 

I  find  President  Nixon's  action  Incom- 
prehensible in  the  face  of  a  fantastic 
backlog  of  8,704  applications  for  public 
works  projects  that  would  be  eligible  for 
immediate  help  under  this  bill. 

His  veto  of  this  measure  is  unnecessary 
and  insensitive  to  the  need  of  well  over  5 
million  people  in  our  country  for  Jobs 
I  find  this  abuse  of  the  veto  power  vo 
be  a  direct  affront  to  some  15  million 
citizens  in  the  States  of  the  Appalsichla 
region,  for  this  bill  also  would  have  ex- 
tended the  Economic  Development  and 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Acts 
Under  these  laws,  extensive  areas  of 
our  Nation  which  once  knew  only  the 
misery  and  despair  of  poverty  have  ex- 
perienced the  influx  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  new  Job  opportunities,  the 
construction  of  health  centers  and 
schools  and  decent  housing,  the  building 
of  roads  and  essential  public  facilities, 
and  above,  all.  the  restoration  of  hope 
and  self-respect  in  countless  families 

The  $5  5  billion  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  can  have  an  immediate  positive 
impact  upon  our  faltering  national  econ- 
omy. It  can  direct  Federal  assistance  into 
the  hardest  hit  sections  of  the  labor 
mao-ket 

The  President  has  failed  to  recognize 
that  this  act  could  and  should  be  one  part 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  restore 
our  national  economy. 

Instead,  his  veto  message  sets  this 
measure  over  against  the  Emergency 
Emploj-ment  Act.  on  which  action  has 
Just  been  completed  by  Congress. 

Reversing  his  earlier  position,  he  now 
regards  this  legislation  to  create  200.000 
new  Job  opportunities  in  the  public  sector 
as  "sound"  and  "responsible"  and  as 
meeting  the  test  of  "providing  jobs  when 
they  are  needed,  where  they  are  needed, 
for  the  persons  who  most  need  them." 

Do  not  our  construction  workers,  con- 
fronting an  unemployment  rate  of  11.2 
percent,  need  Jobs  in  public  works  con- 
struction? 

Do  not  our  communities  across  the 
Nation,  facing  a  critical  need  to  repair 
and  update  their  public  facilities,  require 
help  now — today? 

Is  It  not  responsible  to  continue  vital 
programs  for  the  development  of  the 
most  depressed  areas  of  our  Nation? 
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Beyond  giving  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  President  must  realize  that  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  immediately  on  sev- 
eral fronts  to  get  this  countr>'  moving 
again  That  ls  why  both  the  public  works 
acceleration  and  the  public  service  em- 
ployment bills  mu.st  be  signed  mtti  law 

Ttiat  is  why  our  people  should  b*- 
helped  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living 
through  the  acceleration  of  scheduled 
individual  income  tax  relief  measures. 
the  increase  of  Social  Security  payments. 
the  enactment  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance program,  and  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  minimum  wage  with- 
out delay. 

That  is  why  action  must  be  taken  on 
legislation  to  assist  returning  veterans 
and  professional  and  skilled  workers  who 
cannot  find  work,  and  to  provide  full 
Federal  flnancinK  for  the  extended  un- 
employment Insurance  program 

And  that  is  whv  I  have  intrcxluced 
the  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  Act,  to  provide  a  major  new  source 
of  capital  funds  and  technical  assistance 
for  cities  and  towns  across  America  to 
undertake  a  wide  range  of  desperately 
needed  public  projects  and  to  provide 
needed  Jobs. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  all-out 
attack  that  must  be  launched  on  many 
fronts  to  strengthen  our  faltering  econ- 
omy, and  to  give  our  people  that  vital 
sense  of  hope,  of  security  and  confidence, 
and  of  self-respect. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  By  this  decisive  action, 
the  will  of  the  oeople  of  the  Nation  can 
be  firmly  established,  and  this  admin- 
istration will  be  placed  on  notice  that 
action  must  now  take  the  place  of  words 


US.    TRADE    POLICY— ADDRESS    BY 
JOSEPH  S    WRIGHT 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  in  our  Nation  with 
practical  experience  and  deep  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  international 
trade  is  Joseph  S.  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp 

In  a  speech  on  June  16.  1971,  at  the 
first  annual  appliance  .suppliers  exhibit 
and  conference.  Mr  Wright  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  "free  trade  "  and  "protec- 
tionism" stir  the  emotions  rather  than 
the  mind. 

Mr.  Wright  then  presented  a  very  fine 
survey  of  some  of  the  key  problems  fac- 
ing American  businessmen  who  find  the 
deck  stacked  against  them  in  interna- 
tional  trade  and  on  the  home  front. 

He  makes  some  very  interesting  obser- 
vations, including: 

If  the  Japanese  market  were  open  as  Is  the 
case  In  this  country,  television  receivers 
could  he  manufactured  In  the  United  Stales 
and  successfully  sold  In  Japan  at  competi- 
tive  prices. 

In  dealing  with  Japanese  competition  or 
In  seeking  to  p>enetrate  the  Japanese  mark.31 
one  Is  immediately  struck  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty In  discerning  where  Japanese  busi- 
ness ends  and  the  government  begins 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  Mr  Wright  en- 
dorses my  bill,  S  1476.  as  an  equitable 
remedy  to  at  least  some  of  our  foreign 
trade  problems. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Wright's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  so  that  Senators  may  share  this 
very  lucid  and  practical  examination  of 
this  most  urgent  problem 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

us    Trade  Policy — Aai  the  Only  Axteilna- 

TrVXS   P&KC   T^ADE    AND    PaOTKCTIONlfiM ? 
INTaODDCTlON 

When  It  comes  to  U  S  foreign  trade  policy 
the  statements  you  most  frequently  see  ir: 
the  press  and  other  media  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject In  terms  such  as  free  irade'  and  "pro- 
tectionism"— terms  which  are  intended  tci 
stimulate  the  emotions  rather  than  the  mind 
Perhaps  there  la  a  third  term  such  ae  'fair 
reciprocal  trade"  encompassing  rational 
thought,  reciprocity  and  Just  plain  fairness 
which  may  serve  to  avoid  the  emotional  as- 
pects of  the  controversy 

The  U.S.  has  been  for  many  years  a  world 
leader  in  efforts  to  achieve  reciprocal  trade 
between  the  developed  lUitlons,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  commercial  burdens  by  way  of  tarlSTs, 
commerciaJ  red  lApe  luid  all  the  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  We  are  signatories  to 
the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  TariHs  and  Trade, 
commonly  known  as  GATT  and  proudly 
boast  of  having  taken  the  leadership  over 
the  past  20  odd  years  m  reducing  our  own 
tarlfTs  and  other  trade  barriers  into  the  US 
purportedly  receiving  reciprocal  undertakings 
on  the  pert  of  the  other  great  trading 
nations. 

The  current  GATT  agreements  provide 
for  Instance,  that  most  U.S.  tarlfis  on  con- 
sumer electronic  products  have  been  reduced 
from  20  odd  percent  Just  a  few  years  ago  u, 
6%  currently  and  next  year  to  5  ",  We  have 
piuportedly  secured  as  a  consideration  of 
these  reductions  in  tariffs  corresponding  re- 
ductions on  tariffs  for  Import  of  US  elec- 
trorUc  products  Into  highly  developed  In- 
dustrial countries  such  ae  Japan  Unfortu- 
nately we  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  American 
tendency  to  wind  up  with  the  shon  end  In 
negotiating  International  trade  agreements 
The  fact  Is  that  while  our  GATT  arrange- 
ments have  opened  up  the  U  S  markets  to 
Imports  on  a  large  scale,  we  are  still  left  vnth 
systematic  dl.vrlmJnatlon  against  American 
constmaer  products  throughout  moet  of  the 
world,  with  tariffs  and  a  whole  host  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  prevent  any  effective 
U.S.   export  competition, 

THE  CONDITION   OF   OUR   INDUSTRY 

The  consumer  electronics  products  Indus- 
try has  for  ail  of  its  existence  been  one  of  the 
most  highly  competitive,  efficient  and  inno- 
vative industries  in  our  country  It  has  made 
our  mass  communicfations  the  best  in  the 
world.  Long  before  there  was  any  comp>etl- 
tlon  from  foreign  imp>orts,  our  industry  In- 
variably passed  on  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  lower  pnces  ajid  belter  products,  the  full 
benefit  of  our  growing  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity 

Television  receiver  production  has  always 
been  so  extremely  competitive  that  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  the  companies  in  the  business 
has  been  very  high  Many  great  names  in  our 
industry  just  in  the  past  15  years  nave  found 
the  going  so  umgh  they  got  out  of  the  busi- 
ness— Capehart  CBS,  Dumont,  Hotpolnt. 
Siromberg-Carliion,  Weatlnghouse.  Webcor  to 
name  Just  a  few 

In  the  late  1950'g,  millions  of  low-priced 
Japanese  transistor  radios  poured  into  the 
U.iited  States  By  1960.  56  percent  of  all  port- 
able radice  sold  m  the  United  States  were 
of  Asiatic  origin.  By  1968,  this  figure  rose  to 
almost  95  percervt  and  has  remained  at  al- 
most that  level  through  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  Por  total  radios,  including  portables  but 
excluding  automobile  radios  imports  ac- 
counted for  approximately  9!  percent  of  the 


market  In  1970  and  we  estimate  that  the 
U.S.  win  produce  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
whole  U.S,  home  radio  market  of  about  40 
mUUon  sets  in  1971  Except  for  cmtaln  spe- 
cialty types,  the  manufacture  In  the  United 
Statee  of  radios  was  made  economically  im- 
possible within  ten  years  of  the  Invasion  by 
the  Japanese 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  television  In 
1962,  Imparts  from  Japan  were  2  4  percent 
of  the  total  black-and-white  television  mar- 
ket of  6  million  609  thousand  units  In  1970. 
Imports  had  risen  to  51  percent  of  the  total 
U.S  market  of  7  mUlion  47  thousand  black- 
and-white  units  In  Just  eight  years  Imfxirts 
increased  their  share  of  the  U  S  market  by 
over  20  times  In  a  black-and-w.^lte  television 
receiver  market  which  continues  to  be  of 
great  importance  While  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  Imported  receivers  since  1960  oj-igl- 
nated  In  Japan,  in  recent  years  black-and- 
white  television  receivers  are  beglnlng  to  be 
Imported  m  quantity  from  Taiwan  Mexico, 
and  other  countries,  as  American  manufac- 
turers have  sought  to  compete  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

In  the  area  of  color  television.  Imports 
from  Japan  In  1965  were  only  2  6  percent  of 
the  total  color  market  of  2  million  649  thou- 
sand units  In  1970,  imports  held  almost  18 
percent  of  the  total  US  market  cf  5  million 
219  thousand  color  unite.  This  increase  of 
market  share  of  seven  times  In  a  short  span 
of  Ave  years  has  brought  us  to  the  point  that 
m  1970,  one  out  of  every  six  color  television 
sets  sold  in  the  total  US  market — a  market 
which  doubled  between  1965  and  1970 — was 
imported. 

Obviously,  this  continuously  increasing 
flood  of  imports  has  had  an  extremely  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  balance  of  trade  In  1968. 
the  balance  of  trade  in  consumer  electronic 
products  was  a  negative  890  million  dollars, 
and  in  1970  the  deficit  rose  to  over  1  billion 
75  million  dollars.  Actually,  the  deficit  Is 
even  greater  since  the  value  of  imports  Is 
understated  Imports  are  valued  fob  coun- 
try of  origin  and  do  not  Include  freight, 
duty  and  insurance  In  1970  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer electronics  .Tiarkei  reached  4  bUllon 
69  million  dollars  and.  even  on  an  under- 
stated dollar  basis,  imports  captured  over 
one-fourth  of  the   total  U  S.  market. 

Why  our  government  insists  on  reporting 
our  trade  balances  on  the  basis  of  fob  val- 
ues of  Imports  I  do  not  know  As  Senator 
Pannln  recently  pointed  out.  this  practice, 
along  with  Inclusion  of  government  financed 
exports.  Is  used  to  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  everything  is  rosy  It  results  In 
our  showing  a  »13  billion  trade  surplus  from 
1966  to  1970,  when  in  fact  we  really  had  a 
J16  billion  deficit  if  you  deduct  government 
financed  exports  and  add  10%  to  imports  to 
approximate  this  landed  cost  This  Is  an- 
other glaring  example  of  how  our  govern- 
ment has  deluded  Itself  about  our  trade 
problems 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Jaoanese  Inva- 
sion into  the  U  S  consumer  electronics  mar- 
ket, many  American  manufacturers,  flghting 
to  survive,  were  forced  by  this  competition 
first  to  purchase  components  from  Japanese 
sources  and,  v.  hen  this  measure  proved  in- 
sufficient, to  make  or  procure  the;r  self,  in 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  now  Mex- 
ico, An  alar.-nlng  movement  of  American 
plants  to  Asia  has  taken  plac«  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan  and  Mexico,  providing  incentives  in- 
cluding cheap  labor  have  become  the  new 
sites  of  many  former  American  based  fac- 
tories This  trend  for  survi\al  by  moving 
American  plants  out  of  our  country  is  oon- 
imulng  ai  an  alarming  rate  Lacking  some 
change  in  our  government's  trade  policy, 
which  chenge  should  include  the  effecUve 
enrorcement  of  all  applicable  existing  laws, 
more  and  more  of  our  productive  facilities 
for  serving  the  U.S  market  will  have  i-o  be 
located  in  foreign  countries  and  our  current 
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understACed  trade  balance  deficit  In  con- 
sumer electronics  will  Incremae  from  tl  bil- 
lion plus  to  between  3^  and  4  billion  dol- 
lar* by  197C. 

JAPAN'S    CVOSB>    MAWIIT 

Ln  order  to  support  her  invaalon  of  the  U.S. 
TV  set  market  with  the  use  of  extremely 
low  pricing  poUclea.  Jopaxi  has  maintained  a 
closed  market  to  Lmports  of  television  prod- 
ucts and  has  fixed  and  kept  dotnestlc  prices 
at  artificially  high  levels.  With  a  cloeed  do- 
mestic market,  insulated  a^lnst  foreign 
competition,  domestic  prices  can  be  easily 
fixed  at  a  high  flgure.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Fair  Trade  Commission  In  Japan  re- 
cently found  six  of  the  larger  Japanese  TV 
set  makers  guilty  of  fixing  retail  prices  in 
Japan  and  that  decision  coupled  with  the 
TV'  dumping  case  here  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  have  :be  Japanese  consumer  quite 
upset  for  he  has  realized  that  he  has  been 
subdlzlng  expor.a  to  the  U.S  by  paying 
higher  than  necessary  purchase  prices,  as  well 
as  higher  taxes  to  support  Govemxnent 
subsidies 

If  the  Japanese  market  were  open  as  Is  the 
case  In  this  country,  television  receivers 
could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates 
and  successfully  sold  in  Japan  at  competitive 
prices.  The  Japanese  Electronics  Industry  As- 
sociation admits  that  large  screen  TV  re- 
ceivers made  In  the  U  S  could  be  delivered  to 
a  Japanese  Importer  for  a  total  cost  of  about 
•4*9  even  prior  to  the  April  tariff  reductions. 
Similar  large  screen  Japanese  sets  have  ear- 
ned list  pncea  of  from  •1.200  to  »1.600  In 
Japan  A  similar  large  screen  Zenith  set  with 
an  advanced  f>remJum  Chromacolor  tube  car- 
ries a  sxiggested  retail  price  of  W79  95  In  the 
U.3  A  US.  factory  worker  in  Chicago  maUng 
•3  an  hour  must  work  193  hours  to  buy  our 
large  screen  color  set  i  forgetting  about  taxes 
for  the  moment)  while  a  Japanese  factory 
worker  In  Japan  making  73  cents  an  hour 
(excluding  his  bonus  and  benefits)  mu»t 
work  1.860  hours,  or  almost  ten  times  as 
long,  to  buy  the  Japanese  set 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  Japan 
would  be  a  great  place  for  U  3  TV  manufac- 
turers to  sell  sets,  but  even  with  the  re- 
cently lowered  tariffs  a  whole  host  of  bar- 
riers still  prevent  American  entry  Into  the 
Japanese  market  Our  attempt  to  enter  the 
market  of  several  years  ago  was  blocked  A 
recent  market  study  Indicates  that,  while 
some  of  the  barriers  to  our  entry  have  theo- 
retically eased  somewhat,  there  are  still  clear- 
cut  obstacles  Japanese  government  regula- 
tions still  block  free  entry  of  necessary  re- 
pair parts,  and  the  Japanese  are  notorious 
for  applying  what  they  call  ■administrative 
guidance"  to  Influence  sales  outlets  In  their 
handling  of  Imported  goods 

Along  the  lines  of  the  disparity  In  wage 
rates  in  the  two  countries,  the  monetary 
crisis  that  has  shaken  everyone  ao  In  the 
past  ffw  weeks  puts  In  focus  the  fact  that 
we  established  the  relationship  of  380  to  I 
between  the  Yen  and  the  Dollar  some  time 
after  World  War  n  when  Japan  was  dev- 
astated as  an  industrial  nation  I  assume 
that  the  ratio  was  arrived  at  by  some  sort  of 
determination  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  I  question  seriously  now  whether 
tius  arbitrary  exchange  rate  has  any  aspect 
of  reality  under  present  conditions  As  I  pre- 
Ttously  mentioned,  the  average  Japanese 
iworker  gets  73  cents  or  approximately  260 
Yen  per  hour  in  the  Japanese  elertronlcs 
Industry  and  comparable  workers  In  our  own 
plants  geit  300  cents  per  hour  Bach  of  these 
wT>rkerH  has  the  ability  to  miUntaln  a  home 
and  U3  Live  rather  well  In  the  economy  of 
his  own  country  While  the  Japanese  worker 
may  not  have  as  many  automobiles  or 
teleTTslon  receivers  as  his  American  counter- 
part, this  can  be  attributed  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  the  fact  that  such  products  in  J^pan 
are  very  high  priced  because  of  a  closed 
marker,   price    fixing,   and   government   pro- 


taotlon  ol  the  induMry  The  Jafianese  worker 
does  save  some  17  p>ercent  of  his  wages  and 
our  average  savings  race  Is  now  less  than 
8  p>erceat. 

It  Is  only  the  arbitrary  exchange  rate  of 
360  to  1  which  makes  the  Japanese  worker 
receive  73  cents  an  hour  in  our  money  as 
against  the  more  than  (3.00  per  hour  of  his 
Amenoan  oounterpart 

Now  I  know  that  our  government  Is  never 
going  to  get  the  Japanese  to  agree  wUUngly 
to  modify  this  exchange  rate  to  nK>pe  nearly 
reflect  the  circumstances  of  the  workers  in 
the  two  countries,  beoause  this  would  make 
U  more  dlfllcuK  for  the  Japanese  to  sell  In 
the  United  States  and  easier  for  us  to  sell  In 
Japan  Nevertheless.  I  can  think  oif  many 
worse  things  that  could  happen  to  us  than 
that  the  forces  of  the  market  would  bring  the 
Yen  to  where  Irt  really  should  be  In  relation 
to  the  DoUar. 

ouMPoro 

It  has  long  been  a  well  recognized  principle 
in  our  law  that  the  practice  of  dumping 
goods  into  the  United  States  at  prices  far 
less  than  they  are  oold  for  In  home  or  other 
markets  is  unfair  and  Illegal  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  whether  you  are  a  ""free  trader" 
or  "protectionist"  or  anything  In  between 
these  polarizing  terms 

The  reason  behind  this  principle  is  obvious. 
Dumping  Is  a  method  of  International  price 
competition  or.  more  properly,  price  dis- 
crimination between  national  markets  which 
is  of  economic  significance  to  both  the 
exporting  country,  for  example  Japan,  and 
the  Importing  country,  the  US  Dumping  Is 
simply  selling  the  same  commodities  at  dif- 
ferent prices  In  different  markets.  Dumping 
occurs  when  merchandise  Is  Imported  into 
the  US  and  sold  for  less  than  the  price  for 
which  the  merchandise  Is  sold  in  Japan, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  conditions  and 
expenses  of  sale.  It  Is  an  undesirable  method 
of  competition  because  the  resulting  cheap- 
ness Is  not  due  to  baste  superiority  In  pro- 
duction efficiency  In  Japan 

While  I  won't  go  Into  the  details  of  the 
dumping  law  here,  I  am  sure  It  is  clear  that 
with  a  close  domestic  TV  market  Ln  Japan, 
dumping  TV  sets  Into  the  U.S.  Is  an  easy  task 
since  domestic  prices  fixed  at  a  high  figure 
help  support  dumped  prices  here  in  the  US 
Following  a  lengthy  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  announced  on  December 
4.  1970  his  determination  that  television  re- 
ceivers imported  from  Japan  were  being,  or 
were  likely  to  be,  sold  In  the  United  States  at 
less  than  fair  value  as  compared  to  sales 
made  In  Japan  The  U  S  Tariff  Commission 
then.  In  accordance  with  Federal  antidump- 
ing law.  conducted  an  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  "an  Industry  In  the  United 
States  has  been  or  Is  likely  to  be  Injured"  by 
this  unfair  practice,  a  finding  necessary,  un- 
der the  law.  before  additional  duties  can  be 
Imposed. 

After  a  thorough  study,  the  Commission  on 
March  4.  1971  unanimously  ruled  that  " 
the  Imports  of  television  receivers  from 
Japan,  sold  at  less  than  fair  value,  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  prices  of  comparable  do- 
mestically produced  receivers  In  the  US  and 
have  caused  substantial  loss  of  sales  by  US. 
producers  "  In  order  to  correct  this  unfair 
practice,  all  shipments  of  color  television 
receivers  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
since  September  1970  will  now  be  examined 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  determine  to 
what  extent  additional  duties  are  required 
to  be  assessed  While  the  amount  of  these 
extra  duties  is  not  known  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  dumping  proceedings  and  will  prob- 
ably vary  from  set  to  set.  these  flndlngs 
should  result  In  fairer  TV  set  price  competi- 
tion by  Japanese  imports  in  the  United 
States  market  While  Secretary  Rossldes  and 
his  staff  must  receive  high  marks  for  revital- 
izing a  long  dormant  antidumping  activity, 
there  must  be  some  better  mechanism  for 
getting    the   facts   and   acting   quickly    This 


case  has  been  pending  some  3  years  and  Is 
still  not  finished. 

snasmiKS 

In  the  area  of  Japanese  government  export 
subsidies  and  Incentives,  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment provides  a  whole  host  of  subsidies  be- 
glnnmg  with  the  remission  of  a  commodity 
tax  and  Including  such  things  as  export  cred- 
its at  cut-rate  Interest,  subsidization  of  R&D, 
Interest-free  or  low  Interest  production  loans, 
accelerated  depreciation  and  a  variety  of 
other  tax  advantages  as  well  as  Insurance 
agamst  loss  In  export  The  existence  of  such 
bounties  and  grants  thus  discloses  yet  an- 
other factor  contributing  to  Japan's  success 
In  the  U.S.  consumer  electronic  products 
market. 

The  U.S.  has  a  law  on  Its  books  which  re- 
quires the  Imposition  of  a  countervailing 
duty  equal  to  any  bounty  or  grant  which  a 
foreign  government  makes  on  export  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  The  basic  pur- 
p>c>se  of  the  law  Is  to  equalize  for  American 
competition  the  disadvantages  of  bucking  up 
against  such  subsidies. 

LEGISLATION 

Congress  has  recently  been  overwhelmed 
with  proposed  legislation — some  backed  by 
"protectionists."  some  backed  by  "free 
traders."  Some  of  these  bills  provide  Import 
quotas  or  make  It  easier  to  put  displaced 
virorkers  on  our  relief  and  welfare  rolls  Nei- 
ther of  these  proposals  makes  much  sense 
In  a  free  enterprise  society  Import  quotas 
have  built-in  problems,  and  certainly  otir 
vrelfare  program  Is  a  horrible  example  that 
should  not  be  enlarged.  What  people  need 
Is  Jobs — not  relief — and  Jobs  are  being  ex- 
ported in  wholesale  quantities  throughout 
the  entire  appliance  Industry  Furthermore, 
does  It  make  sense  to  add  new  laws  when  the 
government  Is  so  obviously  reluctant  to  en- 
force the  laws  we  have  had  on  the  books 
for  many  years? 

While  the  TV  antidumping  case  was  based 
upon  a  1921  law,  there  Is  also  another  anti- 
dumping law  on  our  books  known  as  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1918  which  has  seen  little 
use  This  neglected  statute,  condemning 
price  discrimination  injurious  to  competition 
and  providing  criminal  sanctions  as  well  as 
civil  redress,  apparetnly  was  intended  to  be 
a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws  Senator  Fannin 
has  recently  Introduced  S  1476  which  ex- 
pressly declares  the  1916  Act  to  be  one  of 
the  antitrust  laws  as  It  was  Intended  to  be. 
As  an  antitrust  law.  the  amendment  would 
provide  the  Oovemment  and  Injured  persons 
with  the  remedy  of  Injunctive  relief,  pre- 
scribe the  statute  of  limitations  to  be  tolled 
for  Injured  pversons  during  Government  pro- 
ceedings and  further  encourage  enforcement 
by  making  available  Oovernment  Judgments 
and  decrees  as  prima  facie  evidence  In  private 
suits. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  aspects  of  the 
bin  relates  to  gaitherlng  the  necessary  evi- 
dence which  appears  to  be  the  biggest  bottle- 
neck In  enforcing  antidumping  laws  With 
the  amendment,  in  a  suit  under  the  1916  Act, 
failure  to  comply  with  requests  for  evidence 
would  result  in  the  withholding  of  Imports 
alleged  to  be  dumped  until  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  the  court's  request  The  provi- 
sion would  certainly  speed  up  determination 
of  the  case  thereby  reducing  the  extent  of 
injury  to  Amerlcin  business.  With  these 
amendments  to  the  1916  Act,  US  manufac- 
turers would  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Oovern- 
ment to  act  since  they  would  have  a  new. 
effective  weapon  with  which  to  fight  unfair 
import  competition 

Certainly  Senator  Fannin's  S  1478  should 
have  the  support  of  every  businessman  since 
It  Is  a  major  step  In  workable  protection  of 
American  business  from  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition. 

In  another  area,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
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has  taken  a  peculiar  and  ambivalent  position 
For  example,  while  he  is  closely  watching  for 
violations  of  the  law  by  US  businessmen,  he 
apparently  has  chosen  to  take  no  action 
against  those  who  have  dumped  imports  into 
the  U.S.  In  criminal  violation  of  Sec  72.  Title 
15  of  the  US  Code  which  Is  a  criminal  sec- 
tion of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916  The  Anti- 
trust Division,  If  anything,  appears  to  be 
biased  away  from  helping  the  US  builness- 
man  Injured  by  Imports  for  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  has  gone  on  record  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  United  Stiles  Tariff 
Commission  stating  that  In  determining 
forces  responsible  for  alleged  injury,  he  Is 
confident  that  in  a  number  of  cises  the  role 
of  Imports  will  be  found  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  And  he  has  taken  no  apparent 
note  that  the  JapMinese  export  TV  pricing  and 
practices  In  the  United  States  through  their 
US.  subsidiaries  and  agent?  here  are  probably 
just  as  collusive,  antl -competitive,  and  Illegal 
under  our  antitrust  laws  as  the  Japanese 
government  found  their  domestic  pricing  to 
be  under  their  laws. 

CONCLnSION 

One  Important  task  before  us  Is  to  re- 
examine the  proper  relationship  between 
government  and  the  business  community  In 
this  whole  area  of  International  business  and 
trade  practices  All  of  us  who  had  any  ex- 
posure to  Japanese  competition  are  Imme- 
diately struck  by  the  tremendous  difference 
that  exists  between  the  Japanese  outlook  on 
this  subject  and  our  own  In  dealing  with 
Japanese  competition  or  In  seeking  to  pene- 
trate the  Japanese  market,  one  Is  Imme- 
diately struck  by  the  great  difficulty  In  dis- 
cerning where  Japanese  business  ends  and 
the  government  begins  There  apparently  Is  a 
way  by  which  the  Japanese  business  com- 
munity and  the  government  arrive  at  some 
consensus  of  what  serves  best  the  national 
interests  of  Japan,  and  then  both  government 
and  Industry  do  what  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
fight  among  ourselves  when  we  are  not 
fighting  with  the  government.  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  In  the  business  community  feel 
that  our  government  people  who  deal  with 
high  level  negotiations  on  trade  matters  are 
thinking  almost  wholly  of  political  and 
diplomatic  considerations  and  have  no  real 
understanding  of  or  Interest  In  the  practical 
day-by-day  problems  of  business.  This  Is  not 
a  one-way  street  and  our  government  people 
probably  feel  that  the  business  community 
Is  preoccupied  with  Its  problems  and  not 
sufficiently  Interested  In  the  political  and 
diplomatic  headaches  Somehow  we  should 
find  a  better  mechanism  for  insuring  that 
trade  problems  have  a  higher  priority  In  high 
level  government  policy. 

It  Is  Interesting  as  background  to  the 
Japanese  government-Industrial  combina- 
tion, which  has  been  called  Japan,  Inc..  that 
In  the  beginning  of  industrial  development 
In  Japan  In  many  cases  It  was  the  govern- 
ment Itself  which  commenced  business 
enterprises  as  government  functions  and  they 
were  later  turned  over  to  private  companies 
formed  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  serves  to  explain  what  still 
remains  as  a  very  close  working  relationship 
between  Japanese  business  and  government. 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  some  signs  lately  that 
our  own  government  and  business  com- 
munity Is  concerned  about  more  effective 
cooperation  In  the  area  of  our  common  na- 
tional interests  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  President  has  initiated  a  number  of  steps 
to  explore  how  this  can  be  improved,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  of  Pete  Peterson  of  Bell 
and  Howell. 

This  brings  me  to  a  related  subject.  The 
Japanese  are  great  pragmatlsts  and  they  have 
an  exceptional  ability  quickly  to  adapt  their 
course  of  action  to  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  great  outcry  by  the  Japanese  on  the  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  steel  and  electronics  issues,  they 
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have  felt  considerable  pressure  from  various 
domestic  industry  sources  and  from  their 
government  to  moderate  their  assaults  on 
our  market  through  dumping  and  other  simi- 
lar practices  But  when  we  have  widespread 
publicity  campaigns  agamst  "protectionism  " 
and  organized  efforts  to  slop  any  enactment 
of  new  laws,  or  against  enforcing  old  laws, 
our  Japtanese  friends  are  misled  into  think- 
ing that  American  public  opinion  wlU  per- 
mit them  to  contiiiue  dumping  and  simi- 
lar unfair  practices  and  that  they  can  con- 
tinue keeping  a  closed  market  to  American 
manufactured  goods  with  various  dlscrUnl- 
nallons  against  our  products.  It  Is  not  until 
we  get  sufficiently  tough  with  them  that 
they  will  realize  that  they  ire  required  to 
conduct  their  business  practices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  against  dumping,  gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  similar  practices  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  this  be  carried 
out  in  the  full  without  resort  to  labels  as 
"free  traders"  or  "protectlonlsta"  and  that 
we  really  get  down  to  the  basic  facts  of  what 
our  trading  pollclee  ought  to  be 

As  an  absolute  minimum  we  should  insist 
that  the  highly  developed  nations  who  take 
advant€ige  of  our  very  llberai  trade  policy  ac- 
cord us  complete  reciprocity. 

There  was  a  recent  Joke  In  Enirope  to  the 
effect  that  In  January  scientists  in  the  United 
States  announced  a  new  fundanaental  In- 
vention, in  February  the  Russians  an- 
nounced that  they  had  Invented  it  ten 
years  before;  and  In  March  the  Japanese 
commenced  large  scale  commercial  ship- 
ments of  the  device  into  the  United  States. 
Somehow  that  doesn"t  seem  as  funny  to  me 
now  as  it  did  when  I  fl'st  heard  It. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
opened  Its  doors  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 
We  have  a  challenge  In  our  industries  and  In 
our  government  to  be  as  hard-nosed  and 
practical  in  dealing  with  our  trade  problems 
as  our  trading  partners  have  been  If  we  do 
that  and  Insist  that  trade  with  our  trading 
partners  oe  put  on  a  reciprocal,  rational  and 
fair  basis,  then  our  Industries  with  their 
tremendous  resources  of  engineering  and 
technology,  of  production  and  of  marketing 
know-how  will  compete  effectively  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  despite  the  very  obvious 
advantages  that  are  inherent  In  such  factors 
as  the  much  lower  wage  levels  of  the  Far 
East. 


THE  1971  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL 
DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  President,  the  Office 
cf  Management  and  Budget  recently  is- 
sued the  1971  "Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  Programs."  This  914 
page  publication  provides  a  complete 
listing  of  aU  known  Federal  domestic  aid 
programs.  According  to  this  compila- 
tion, there  are  now  1,049. 

This  is  the  first  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  issued  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Until  July  1,  1970, 
the  function  has  been  performed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
purpose  of  this  catalog  is  to  provide 
potential  program  beneficiaries  with  in- 
formation including  the  location,  pur- 
pose, and  requirements  of  aid  programs. 
ostensibly  the  same  purpose  as  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced,  the  Program  In- 
formation Act,  S.  718.  The  catalog  also 
enhances  coordination  within  the  Fed- 
deral  Government  at  a  time  when  we  are 
working  for  increased  efficiency  in  our 
federal  system. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  not  been  doing  enough  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  this  catalog  "We  need  to 
do  more  things  in  the  way  of  grant  con- 


solidation and  funding  simplification  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  Federal  activity  'While 
the  President's  proposals  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  and  for  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  would  aid  in  pro- 
viding a  more  manageable  Ped.iral  as- 
sistance system,  there  will  still  continue 
to  be  many  of  the  same  problems  that  I 
have  talked  about  here  and  in  the  other 
body  with  the  excessive  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  calculated  to  achieve  simi- 
lar ends  I  will,  however,  leave  expansion 
of  this  thought  to  another  day. 

As  I  have  constantly  said  when  I  first 
began  the  quest  for  a  catalog  of  this  sort, 
that  once  the  operation  got  under  way, 
those  performing  the  task  would  con- 
stantly improve  it.  Like  its  predecessors, 
the  1971  catalog  has  improved  upon  the 
previous  versicn  For  example,  the  cata- 
log prondes  a  new  categor>"  m  related 
programs;  a  new  index  categorv-  entitled 
"Program  Numbers  and  Titles  by 
Agency";  improved  financial  informa- 
tion; and,  improved  descnntions  of  the 
various  programs  The  catalog  is  now  in 
a  hardcovered.  looseleaf  form  and  gen- 
erally more  readable 

I  view  the  inclusion  of  related  program 
information  as  an  important  step  for- 
ward. This  information  cstegorv  was 
part  of  my  1969  study  of  operating  Fed- 
eral programs.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
information  categories  which  Midwest 
Research  Institute  Ln  its  1967  study, 
"Federal  Aid  Program  Information  A 
Survey  of  Local  Government  Needs."  de- 
nominated as  essential  for  any  catalog 
of  Federal  programs.  The  institute 
noted: 

Under  present  conditions  It  Is  difficult  for 
local  ofBclaJs.  particularly  in  new  problem 
areas,  to  learn  about  the  alternative  aid 
channels  which  may  be  open  to  them  in  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  local  problem  Because  so 
many  assistance  programs  are  now  under- 
way, local  officials  can't  be  sure  that  they 
have  looked  at  all  the  options. 

The  financial  information  included, 
although  improved,  still  faUs  short  of  the 
standards  set  out  in  the  Program  In- 
formation Act  Section  6' 3)  of  that  bill 
would  require  the  catalog  to  include  'fi- 
nancial information,  includmp  current 
authorizations  and  appropriations  funds. 
the  obligations  incurred  for  past  years, 
the  current  amount  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances, and  other  pertment  Information  " 

This  year's  catalog  dees  not  include 
incurred  obligations  or  unobligated  bal- 
ances because,  according  to  OMB  offi- 
cials, the  presCTit  accounting  system  is 
incapable  of  supplying  that  informa- 
tion on  a  program-by-program  basis.  S. 
718  will  require  the  executive  branch 
to  work  toward  the  inclusion  of  the  type 
of  program  financial  information  needed 
by  those  seeking  Federal  assistance. 

The  status  of  program  funding  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  sispect  of  this  catalog. 
I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  this 
type  of  Information  be  conveyed  to  those 
using  the  catalog.  To  iUustrate  the  need 
for  this  type  of  information,  the  1967 
study  by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute 
survey  pointed  out  the  second  most  im- 
portant program  information  element  is 
the  status  of  program  funding.  The  first 
is     anticipated     application     processing 
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time  which  the  OMB  catalog  appears  to 
provide 

I  can  Stat*  ronfldently  that  this  Infor- 
mation IS  cntical  partially  because  of 
the  recent  experience  of  two  small  Dela- 
ware communities  They  had  applied  on 
their  own  for  tissistance  under  the  stand- 
ard urban  renewal  program  admmlstered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
E»evelopment  However  the  communities 
were  told  by  the  Department  ofBcials  that 
there  were  no  funds  available  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  for  that  program  and 
that  there  would  be  no  funds  provided 
for  the  program  m  flscal  year  1972  Thus, 
they  have  been  advised  to  file  another  ap- 
plication under  another  program  In  ef- 
fect, all  their  mvestment  of  time  and 
money  was  wasted  Smce  this  type  of  m- 
formauon  should  be  generally  dispersed. 
those  preparing  the  catalog  should  take 
special  note  of  this  need  and  devise  some 
mechanism  to  f\ll  It. 

The  1971  ■•Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance"  is  an  ;mpcrtant  addition  to 
the  inf'ormauon  now  available  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  It  is 
a  useful  source  of  perunent  information 
on  mast  Federal  domestic  acuviues  and 
thus  becomes  an  important  source  of  m- 
formauon  for  those  seelang  Federal  as- 
sistance or  mformation  on  Federal  ac- 
tivities It  IS  avBulable  to  everyone  from 
the  Government  Pnnung  OfBce  at  a  cost 
of  $7.25 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THEV1971  AN- 
NUAL MEETING  OF  THE  U.S. 
CONFERENCE     OP     MAYORS 

Mr  HUMPHRETY  Mr  President,  on 
June  14.  1971.  I  addressed  the  1971  .Vn- 
nual  Conference  of  Mayors  m  Philadel- 
phia This  was  the  38th  annual  meeting 
of  the  conference  More  than  600  offlcial.s 
of  the  Nations  cities  of  30.000  population 
and  over  gathered  m  Philadelphia  to  dis- 
cuss the  common  concerns  and  aspira- 
tions of  their  cities  This  was  like  a  fam- 
ily reunion  for  me.  for  as  the  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  25  years  sigo,  I  was  an  active 
participant  m  the  conference  and.  of 
course  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  organization  during  my  career  here 
in  the  Senate  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Uruted  States. 

These  mayors  do  not  pose  as  experts 
on  the  great  national  and  world  issues, 
but  they  do  know  how  these  issues  and 
problems  have  impact  on  their  cities  and 
their  communities  They  see  first  hand 
the  effects  of  war,  economic  recession, 
unemplo5Tnent,  and  all  of  the  great  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  also  passed 
a  number  of  resolutions  on  conversion 
and  priorities,  national  growth,  revenue 
sharing,  welfare  reform,  sind  other  topics 

I  believe  that  these  resolutions  merit 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

RiSOLDTtONS     ADOPTXD     4T     ANHXTAL     MsXTtNC 

^r  CT  S    CofrmiXNCT  or  Matoks,  PHnjuna.- 
PHIA,  JVNX    18,    1971 

I.    NATIONAI.   COMMIBSIOM    ON   CONVIBSXON   AKD 

puoamxa 
Whereas,  present  oation&i  policies  are  not 
■uch  sa  to  meet  tbe  promise  of  the  Constitu- 


tion to  insTire  domestic  tranquility  and  pro- 
mote the  genersl  welfsre.  and 

Whereas  the  general  economic  situation 
has  substamially  deteriorated  over  the  past 
eighteen  months  with  a  record  level  of  un- 
emolorment  and  de^jree  of  Inflation;   and 

Whereas  the  nation's  mayors  have  re- 
peatedly called  for  an  examination  and  re- 
ordering of  our  national  prlorUles  so  as  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  urban  com- 
munities by  using  funds  from  programs  which 
prudently  can  be  deferred — such  as  pro- 
grams m  space,  military  agriculture,  high- 
way construction  and  research  In  these 
areas  and  also  that  funds  can  be  reclaimed 
from  the  elimination  of  waste  In  spending 
and  by  reform  of  the  tsx  structxire:   and 

Whereas  the  United  Sutes  Conference  of 
Mayors  at  Its  19«9  and  1970  Annual  Con- 
ferences called  on  the  President  to  give 
•  eadership  Ln  this  matter  and  pledged  its 
support  to  the  President,  his  Cabinet  and 
the  Congress  in  achieving  the  reordering  of 
priorities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
npon  the  Congress  to  Immediately  establish 
a  'National  Commission  on  Conversion  and 
Priorities.  '  and  to  vest  this  Commission  with 
responsibility  for  developing  a  plan  which 
will  reallocate  national  resources  to  Insure 
the  domestic  tranquility  of  this  nation  and 
mount  domestic  programs  on  a  scale  equal  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  nation's  problems: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
provide  that  membership  on  such  Commis- 
sion be  made  up  of  governmental  officials, 
governors  of  states,  mayors  of  cities  and 
federal  officers.  In  addition  to  representatives 
of  the  academic  community,  labor  minority 
groups  and  business  sectors  of  our  economy: 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
be  requested  to  Issue  a  report  within  180 
davs  on  whether  he  will  accept  or  reject  Its 
findings 

I      arVXNTTX    SRAaiNG 

Whereas,  a  substantial  number  of  our  cities 
are  facing  a  fiscal  crisis  which  virtually 
threatens  their  very  existence  as  viable  gov- 
erning entities;  and 

Whereas,  the  demands  upon  cities  for 
public  services  have  multiplied  in  recent 
years  and  wUl  continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
pace;  and 

Whereas,  the  abUlty  of  cities  to  raise  ad- 
equate revenues  to  meet  this  demand  Is 
gravely  handicapped  by  virtue  of  their  reli- 
ance on  the  property  tax;  and 

Whereas,  the  property  tax  Is  inelastic,  re- 
gressive and  already  overburdened  and  the 
only  major  source  of  revenue  available  to 
most  cities;  and 

Whereas,  while  categorical  grants-in-aid 
provide  funding  for  capital  Improvement, 
cities  are  without  adequate  sources  of  revenue 
for   operating    expenses,    and 

Whereas,  revenue  sharing  is  a  matter  of 
basic  and  lasting  relevance  to  the  future 
viability  of  our  federal  system  of  government: 
and 

Whereas,  further  delay  by  Congress  only 
compounds  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls  on 
Congress  to  enact,  with  all  deliberate  speed, 
a  general  revenue  sharing  bill  which  provides 
at  least  (10  billion,  the  minimum  amount 
needed  to  save  our  cities. 

Not* — Proposed  Resolution  No.  3  (on  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing)  was  tabled 
by  the  Philadelphia  Resolutions  Committee. 

4      BICXNTENNIAl. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1066  created  a  Commission,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  BIcentenxiial  Commission. 
to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  coordinate 
all  coomieinoratlve  aspects  for  the  300tb  an- 
niversary of  the  nation  In  1976:   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


and  both  Presidents  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon  have  charged  the  Com- 
mission with  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  Bicentennial  national  in  scope,  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  participation  on  the 
part  of  all  Americans,  transcending  through 
every  level  of  Government,  and 

Whereas,  the  President.  In  discussing  the 
concept  of  a  Bicentennial  Era.  beginning  in 
1970  and  conUnuing  through  1976.  the  focal 
year,  stated.  "We  want  this  celebration  to  be 
national.  It  must  go  directly  to  the  people 
and  derive  its  strength  from  the  people  And 
we  want  people  all  over  this  land  to  sense 
the  greatness  of  this  mon>ent.  to  participate 
In  it.  and  help  us  all  to  discover  what  that 
national  spint  Is";  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  endorsed  a  community  goals-get- 
ting program  as  a  call  for  achievement  from 
coast-to-coast  and  border -to- border  within 
the  nation  under  the  concept  of  "Horizons 
"76"  to  urge  the  people  to  survey  the  condi- 
tions of  their  communities,  to  determine 
their  goals  and  priorities  for  achieving  and 
answering  the  challenge  that  confronts  cities 
and  communities  across  the  leuid:  and 

■Whereas.  Philadelphia,  the  site  of  the  36th 
Conference  of  Mayors,  has  been  selected  by 
the  President  as  the  focal  t>olnt  for  an  in- 
temationaJ  exposition  of  an  inspirational  and 
cultural  nature. 

Now,  therefore,  'be  it  resolved,  that  this 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  endorses 
the  goals  and  concepts  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission,  and  espe- 
cially the  community  goals-setting  program, 
as  a  worthwhile  and  meritorious  aspiration 
for  improving  the  quality  of  life  within  the 
American  community  throughout  the  period 
of  the  next  five  years,  known  as  the  Bicen- 
tennial Era;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mayors 
here  assembled  shall  Join  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  President  in  encouraging 
the  goals  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  this  great 
nation  and  honor  the  challenges  of  the  day 
and  rekindling  the  spirit  of  "78  by  asking  the 
people  of  each  community  to  answer  the  call 
for  achievement  and  to  join  in  a  national 
spirit  of  improvement,  redevelopment  and 
local  planning 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mayors  of 
the  Cities  of  the  United  States  lend  their 
support  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  an 
outstanding  international  exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1976 

NoTT. — Proposed  Resolution  No.  6  {on  fly- 
ing the  flag  twenty-four  hours  each  day) 
was  referred  by  the  PhHadelphia  Reeolutlons 
Committee  to  the  Conference  Staff  for  fur- 
ther study. 

S       NATIONAL     OaO'WTH     POLICT 

Whereas,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  mandated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Urban  Growth  Policy: 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  strongly  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  a  National  Growth  Policy:  and 

Whereas,  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council  has, 
unfortunately,  failed  to  demonstrate  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  complying  with  Congress'  man- 
date; and 

Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  a  National 
Growth  Policy,  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration are  now  considering  several  pieces 
of  legislation  that  would  have  significant 
Impact  on  national  growth;  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  tends  to  per- 
petuate the  fjatchwork  character  already 
widespread  among  Federal  programs  and  the 
Irrelevant  criteria  based  upon  distinctions 
of  size  and  proximity  to  metropolitan  areas 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  President  and  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil to  begin  immediately  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  a  National  Growth  Policy: 
and 
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Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  a  National 
Growth  Policy  should  encourage  a  balanced 
population  among  cities,  suburbs,  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  with  assurances  of  full 
economic,  political,  social,  and  environmental 
opportunity:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  policy  have 
as  a  specific  goal  the  revliallzatlon  of  exist- 
ing neighborhoods  and  communities  re- 
gardless of  size  or  location  through  direct 
federal  assistance  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment: and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  Congress  to  consider  all  legislative  pro- 
posals Involving  national  growah  questions 
In  light  of  the  objectives  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970; 
and  that  Congress  refrain  from  enacting 
piecemeal  growth  legislation  until  the  Ad- 
ministration has  submitted   its  report. 

7.    MODEL  CimS   PROCaAU 

Whereas,  the  Model  Cities  Program  was 
initiated  as  a  collaborative  effort  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  deal  with 
the  most  pressing  human  and  physical  facul- 
ties needs  facing  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  planning  and  administrative 
machinery  for  this  program  has  been  created 
and  Is  now  operational ;  and 

Whereas,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
affected  citizens  have  been  raised  through 
extensive  participation  In  the  development 
of  the  program,  and 

Whereas,  the  gap  between  promises  made 
In  governmental  programs  and  performances 
of  these  programs  is  a  continuing  and  grow- 
ing problem  for  all  levels  of  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
National  Government  through  a  series  of  re- 
cent legislative  proposals.  Executive  Branch 
reorganization,  etc..  has  left  In  serious  ques- 
tion Its  commitment  to  this  program. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  urges  that  the  Model 
Cities  Program  be  maintained  In  its  present 
form  and  not  be  absorbed  into  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  Community  Envelopment 
legislation,  so  that  an  orderly  continuation 
of  this  demonstration  effort  might  be  car- 
ried out  to  its  completion;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
calls  on  the  Congress  to  approve  full  fund- 
ing of  the  five-year  action  programs  in  each 
of  the  Model  Cities. 

8.    ECONOMIC    OPPOaTUNlTT    AND    OEVEIX)PMKNT 

Whereas,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau 
there  were  25.5  million  poor  persons  in  our 
nation  In  1970.  representing  a  rise  of  1.2  mil- 
lion over  1969:  and 

Whereas,  the  increase  of  five  per  cent  in 
one  year  follows  a  period  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  nation's  poor  decreased  by  an 
average  of  five  per  cent  a  year:  and 

Whereas,  the  overwhelming  increase  in 
poverty  families  was  accounted  for  by  those 
residing  In  urban  America:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  for  years  called  on  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  and  all  levels  of 
government  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  to 
eradicate  poverty:  and 

Whereas,  the  eradication  of  poverty  from 
among  our  midst  can  only  t)e  accomplished 
with  an  attack  on  the  multiple  causes  of 
poverty  with  a  national  commitment  com- 
mensurate with  the  problem:  and 

Whereas,  through  the  procedure  of  di- 
rect Federal  grants  providing  local  initiative 
funds  to  localities  has  been  helpful  in  tai- 
loring local  programs  to  meet  local  needs 
and  poverty  at  the  local  level;  and 

Whereas,  funds  and  services  are  scarce  in 
the  cities,  and  there  should  be  no  increase 
in  the  local  share  of  antlpoverty  programs, 
causing  further  hardship. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  expresses 
Its  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration over  the  recent  sharp  increase  In 
the  number  of  the  nation's  poor  by  insist- 


ing that  the  elimination  of  poverty  be  given 
top  priority  to  Insure  that  vast  human  re- 
sources will  not  be  lost,  that  the  nation's 
poor  may  develop  their  talent  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  that  this  nation  offers:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  extend  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  double  the  funding  for  lo- 
cal Initiative  programs  and  Increase  the 
funding  for  other  local  antlpoverty  programs 
now  operating  in  our  cities;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  once  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  and  appropriates  antlpoverty 
funds,  the  Conference  urges  the  President 
to  use  his  oOce  to  make  certain  that  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  releases 
these  funds  so  vital  to  providing  for  the  dis- 
advantaged within  our  cities,  and 

Be  11  further  resolved  that  In  view  of  the 
financial  crisis  and  shortage  of  services  in 
the  cities,  the  Conference  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  local  funding  share  now 
required  In  local  antlpoverty  programs, 

9     SVMMCB    TOtTH    PROGRAM 

Whereas,  each  summer  brings  an  Increas- 
ing need  for  employment  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  our  nation's  youth;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment representing  over  five  million 
Americans,  including  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  and  older  pe-ople  reeking  employ- 
ment, coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  Jobs  now 
present  In  the  private  sector,  Indicates  stiff 
competition  for  those  few  Jobs  available,  and 
indeed,  an  overall  bleak  picture  of  emprfoy- 
ment  opportunity  to  the  thousands  of  dis- 
advantaged youths  now  residing  in  cities 
throughout  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  non-profit  sector,  both  puWIc 
and  f>rlvate,  particularly  including  local  gov- 
ernment, can  offer  meaningful  employment 
and  recreational  opportunities  which  will 
contribute  to  the  individual  youth  and  the 
community  at  large;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  summer  of  1971  the  num- 
ber of  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Jobs  that  the  cities  can  effectively  utilize  Is 
641,639:  and 

Whereas,  these  Jobs  should  be  full  oppor- 
tunity summer  Jotw,  a  ten-week  period  at 
$1.60  per  hour  or  »480  per  Individual;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  cities'  demonstrated 
abUlty  to  effectively  use  641,639  NYC  slots, 
costing  $308.6  million,  the  Administration  Is 
currently  planning  to  provide  $164  mlllioii 
for  summer  1972;  and 

Whereas,  administrative  funds  provided 
with  current  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
funds  enable  local  sponsors  to  hire  only  one 
supervisor  for  every  150  enrcrtlees,  a  clearly 
Inadequate  number  of  supervisors,  and 

Whereas,  summer  youth  programs  have  for 
the  past  several  years  been  funded  on  an 
emergency  basis  with  Inadequate  dollars, 
little  planning  and  at  the  last  minute 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the 
Administration  to  begin  now  to  develop  plans 
for  the  summer  of  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  youth  of  American  cities  that 
their  employment  opportunities  will  not  be 
deficient,  as  Is  the  case  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Administra- 
tion place  top  priority  on  this  area  of  neglect 
and  place  competent  staff  at  the  federal  level 
to  make  certain  that  the  funds  available  ar- 
rive in  ample  time  for  orderly  planning;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  Administration  to  carefully  survey 
the  employment  needs  of  youth  within  our 
cities  and  request  adequate  funds  to  fill  this 
void  so  critical  to  the  well-being  of  our  youth 
and  our  cities:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provide  additional  funds  so  that  lo- 
cal governments  might  hire  sufficient  super- 
visory personnel  so  that  the  enrollees  and  the 
community  might  receive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  program;  and 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  above 
the  Administration  request.  If  necessary,  to 
assure  that  this  critical  need  be  met;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President  in- 
struct the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Interior  to  make  avaUable 
all  possible  discretionary  funds  available  for 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  for  pur- 
poses of  enlarging  recreation  opportunities 
for  youth  for  this  and  future  summers;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  to  act  now  by  instructing 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  release  Immediately  all  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  hiring  the  disadvantaged  youth  now 
seeking  employment  In  our  nation's  cities 

10.    AEBOSPACE    TECHNOLOCT    AND    URBAN    PROB- 
LXMS 

Whereas,  antiquated  technology  and  man- 
agement systems  have  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate responses  to  the  critical  problems  of 
housing,  transportation,  crime,  health,  and 
environmental  control  that  plague  our  cities; 
and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  applications  of  aerospace  technology  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems  have  been  suc- 
cessful; and 

Whereas,  shifts  In  defense  and  aerospace 
requirements  have  created  a  pool  of  trained 
and  experienced  manpower  who  possess  the 
technical  skills  suited  to  solving  the  problems 
facing  our  cities;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have  re- 
quested the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  to  undertake  a  pilot  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  Jobs  and  to  place 
many  of  these  skilled  personnel  In  local 
government  positions. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  endorses 
this  concept  of  bringing  to  bear  the  technical 
skills  of  the  defense  and  aerospace  industry 
on  solving  city  problems  and  urges  all  of  its 
member  cities  to  participate  in  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  this  program. 

11.    CH«NCE    IN    FEDERAL    FISCAL    YEAR 

■Whereas,  the  fiscal  year  July  1-June  30  for 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  rational  his- 
tory In  the  developing  years  of  our  nation; 
It  has  no  present  seasonal  or  economic  Justi- 
flcaticn;  and 

Whereas,  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds 
available  through  Federal  appropriations  are 
intergovernmental  In  nature — to  be  spent  in 
connection  with  state  and  local  funds;  and 

Whereas,  Interrelated  state-local -federal 
expenditures  require  reliable  fiscal  year  de- 
terminations; and 

Whereas,  since  World  War  n  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  meet  the  present  fiscal 
year   calendar   of   the   Federal   Government; 

Whereas,  inability  to  meet  the  present 
schedule  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  results 
in  gross  problems  of  mismanagement  and 
resource  allocation  by  government  at  all 
levels. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  State?  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
a  change  in  the  Federal  Fiscal  Year  to  the 
calendar  year  January  1-December  31, 

12,     LOCAL     ENCOURAGEMENT     OF     VETERAN 
TRAINrNC    AND    EDUCATION 

Where€«.  our  entire  nation  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  returning  veterans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  G.I, 
Bill  which  provides  education  and  training 
opportunities;   and 

Whereas,  past  expierlence  indicates  that 
many  veterans  who  need  the  education  and 
tralriing  benefits  often  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  them:   and 

Whereas,  combining  employment  opportu- 
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nines  with  education  aod  training  would 
encour»ge  yre»t«r  uUUs&tlon  erf  educ»Uo«a 
and  tmlnlng  opportunities:   and 

Wheresa.  mayors  can  encourage  local  ef- 
forts to  combine  work  opportunities  with 
education  and  training:   and 

WhercAS.  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayon  has  Joined  with  others  in  the  Veter- 
ans Education  and  Training  Actloc  Cocn- 
mittee  to  encoura^  utilization  of  O  I.  Bill 
benefits 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
mayors  of  each  member  city  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  "Jobs  Tot  Veterans  Com- 
mittee" within  his  ootnmunlty:  that  this 
■■Jobs  for  Veterans  Oommlttee"  cooperate 
with  the  Veterans  Bducatloc  and  Training 
\ctlon  Committee 

IS.    JODCT    CONCaiSStONAL    COKMrmK    ON 
UaSAN     ATTAIXS 

Whereas,  the  nature  of  our  developing 
urban  communities  and  the  public  policy 
considerations  In  connection  therewith  re- 
quire a  oontinulng  comprehensive  review: 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  Congress  has  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play  In  such  a  review  and 
oversight  function:   and 

Whereas,  the  present  committee  structure 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Is  oriented  to  lim- 
ited functional  areas. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  "Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs"  The  Committee's  pur- 
pose would  be  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
comprehensive  Congressional  Investigation  of 
the  urban  condition,  to  evaluate  Administra- 
tion urban  policies  and  to  recommend  urban 
legislative  proposals  to  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  standing  committees  The  Committee 
would  not  act  or  pass  on  legislation  Itself, 
rather,  its  power,  function  and  operation 
with  respect  to  national  urban  policies  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  activity  with  respect  to  national 
economic  policies 

1«.    POST    omCC    PAT    LOCAL    TAXXS 

Whereas,  on  August  13.  1970.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  PuWlc  Law  91- 
3*75.  the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary  Ad- 
justment Act:  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  reorganized  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  postal  system  Into  a 
new  and  Independent  US.  Postal  Service:  and 

Whereas,  said  US  Postal  Service  was 
created  as  an  Independent  government  cor- 
poration which  could  hire  its  own  top  man- 
agement, set  rates,  borrow  money,  and  bar- 
gain collectively  with  Its  employees,  and 
thereby  re-establish  the  ailing  postal  system 
on  an  efOclent.  financially  sound,  and  busi- 
ness-like basis. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  existing 
law  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  US  Post- 
al Service  directly  pay  taxes  to  state  and  local 
governments,  which  now  are  forced  to  exempt 
postal  property  from  local  taxation,  so  that 
the  Postal  Service  could  thereby  be  really 
self-supporting. 

IS    urnMoicaouNDtNo  or  unLrriKs 

Whereas,  utility  lines  placed  above  ground 
can  severely  harm  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
many  urban  areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  technology  is  available  to 
place  utility  lines  underground  without  any 
significant  harmful  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  utility  service. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  all 
dues  to  Initiate  programs.  In  cooperation 
with  other  utlMty  suppliers,  to  promote  the 
accelerated  placement  of  overhead  utility  dis- 
tribution lines  underground:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  federal  government  and  private  In- 
dustry to  improve  research  to  develop  better 


methods  of  undergroundlng  utility  lines,  par- 
ticularly very  high  voltage  lines 

16     SICKBCT    SHOBTACS 

Whereas,  there  la  the  threat  of  a  worsening 
shortage  of  fuels.  Including  natural  gas,  coal 
and  oil.  which  directly  affects  oltles  In  pro- 
viding services  for  the  welfare  of  their  citi- 
zens, and 

Whereas,  this  shortage  has  been  accom- 
panied by  price  Increases  of  fuel:  and 

Whereas,  there  appeaxs  to  exist  significant 
corporate  control  ovvt  the  production  and 
processing  of  oil.  natural  gas,  coal,  oU  shale 
and  uranium  which  could  lead  to  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  price  competition  be- 
tween various  fuels,  thereby  raising  the  cost 
to  the  consumers. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  take  all  measures  necessary  to 
assure  the  nation  of  an  adequate  fuel  supply 
in  future  years  by  prosecuting  all  violations 
of  existing  antitrust  laws,  limiting  the  export 
of  coal  and  relaxing  as  necessary  restrictions 
on  the  Import  of  oU  and  all  domestic  oil  re- 
serves. Including  an  Alaskan  pipeline,  be 
developed  and  furthered  with  all  due  dis- 
patch: and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  Join  the  National 
League  of  Cities  to  establish  an  "Energy  Task 
Force"  to  extensively  study  the  Issues  as 
they  affect  cities 

17.    UfPOtTNOKO    rCNDS    AND    NKXO    POa    TTTLL 

mtatoto 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  responded  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation's  cities  by  making 
available  certain  funds  for  a  number  of  Im- 
portant urban  programs,  such  as  urban 
renewal,  water  and  sewer,  public  housing  and 
mass  transit,  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  action  In  Im- 
pounding nearly  MOO  million  In  funds  for 
these  four  programs  for  fiscal  year  1971  has 
had  disastrous  consequences  for  the  vta- 
blltty  of  the  programs  nationwide:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  Indicated  his 
Intention  to  impound  over  •aoo  million  in 
available  contract  authority  for  the  public 
housing  program  in  fiscal  year  1973:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayers  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  release  these  vital  funds:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  refused  to  re- 
quest, and  the  Congress  has  (ailed  to  enact, 
appropriations  for  the  full  authorizations 
available  for  a  wide  range  of  other  critical 
urban  progranvs. 

Whereas,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  PrancLsco,  by  filing  appropriate 
class  action  in  law  and  in  equity,  have  raised 
the  serious  questions  of  the  constitutionality 
of  Presidential  Impounding  of  appropriated 
funds  and  line  Item  veto:  and 

Whereas,  exls'lng  contract  obligations  to 
various  cities  and  Federal  agencies  are  based 
upon  reliance  on  funding  as  determined 
solely  by  action  of  the  United  States  Con- 
grets, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  again 
calls  upon  the  President  to  respond  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  cities  by  releasing  the 
Impounded  urban  funds:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
calls  upon  the  President  to  request  and  the 
Ccngress  to  approve  full  funding  for  the 
nuiny  critically  Important  urban  programs: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
endorses  In  principle  the  Issues  raised  by 
class  action  brought  by  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  and  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  rec- 
ommends to  redevelopment  agencies  and 
housing  authcrlties  throughout  the  nation 
that  they  investigate  the  feasibility,  where 


appropriate,  of  Joining  in  the  said  class  action 
as  co-plaintiffs. 

It.    PtTBLlC    raANSPOtTATION    rtrNDINO 

Whereas,  many  cities  must  undertake 
costly  programs  to  upgrade  the  facilities  and 
operations  of  their  public  transportation  sys- 
tems: and 

Whereas,  rapid  increases  In  operating  costs 
for  publicly-owned  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems and  the  financial  crisis  of  the  cities  are 
causing  great  difficulties  In  maintaining 
necessary  levels  of  public  transportation  serv- 
ice: and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  major  Improvement  In  local  public  trans- 
portation systems  by  adopting  the  1970  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act,  granting  the 
federal  government  authority  to  obligate  up 
to  t3  1  billion  for  assistance  to  local  public 
transportation  systems:  and 

Whereas  despite  the  hopes  of  cities  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  $3  1  billion  would  be 
immediately  available  for  grants.  Congress 
has  imoosed  a  celling  of  $800  million  on 
obligations  wh'ch  can  be  made  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  and  the  Administration  has  Indicated 
that  It  Dlans  to  obligate  only  $400  million  In 
fiscal  1971.  and  $«00  million  in  fiscal  1972, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Unlt«d  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
that  Congress  and  the  Administration  remove 
ceilings  currently  Imposed  on  obligation'; 
which  may  be  made  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  and  reject  any  future 
attennts  to  Impose  such  ceilings:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  Adtnlnistratlon  to  move  quickly  to 
undertake  obligations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  communities  whose  grant  applications 
are  currently  pending  and.  If  nece&ssry.  to 
propose  an  Increase  In  the  obllgatlrnal  au- 
thority granted  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  so  that  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  all  communities  who  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  law:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conf?rence 
urges  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  be  amended  and  its  funding  levels  In- 
creased, so  that  the  federal  government  may 
provide  sunoort.  where  necessary,  for  the 
operation  of  local  public  transportation  sjrs- 
tems. 

I  a     SOLTO    WASTE     MANACEMElfT 

Whereas,  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
solid  waste  Is  amsng  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  problems  facing  city  governments  to- 
day: and 

Whereas,  difficulties  In  the  solid  waste 
management  area  are  largely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  cities,  being  created  by  an  expanding 
population  and  the  Increased  tendency  to- 
ward disposable  packaging  and  consumer 
goods  without  reuse  or  recycling:  and 

Whereas,  national  policies  must  be  de- 
veloped discouraging  the  proliferation  of 
solid  wastes  through  assertion  of  federal 
leadership  In  the  solid  waste  manageoaent 
field,  and 

Whereas,  Congress  took  a  major  step  to- 
ward establishing  such  leadership  with  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  authorizing 
over  $150  million  In  grants  to  aid  the  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  new  and  Im- 
proved solid  waste  management  techniques 
and  facilities:  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  urgent  need  for  great- 
er action  in  this  field,  the  Administration  has 
seen  fit  to  request  an  appropriation  of  less 
than  $19  million  for  the  solid  waste  program 
in  fiscal  1973. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  spend  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized for  solid  waste  management  Improve- 
ment programs  under  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1970:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  adoption  of  taxing,  spending,  and  pur- 
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chasing  practices  at  all  levels  of  government 
which  will  discourage  the  greater  prolifera- 
tion of  solid  waste  and  Induce  greater  recycl- 
ing and  reuse  of  materials  to  preserve  nat- 
ural resources  and  cut  local  costs  for  solid 
waste  management. 

20.  rxrsoTNO  op  water  pounrnoN  coNraoL 

PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  restoring  waters  that  are  serious- 
ly polluted  and  providing  water  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  are  among  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  nation  today: 
and 

Whereas,  a  study  by  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  reveals  that  public  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $35  billion  will 
be  required  for  a  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram over  the  next  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  local  governments,  which  have 
provided  the  greater  share  of  public  expendi- 
tures for  water  pollution  control  over  the 
p>ast  few  years,  will  be  unable  to  meet  such 
expenditures  that  are  necessary:  and 

Whereas,  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1866.  which  expires  June  30.  1971.  has  pro- 
vided valuable  assistance,  but  has  also 
created  problems  for  local  clean  water  pro- 
grams because  of  the  tenuous  nature  of  Its 
appropriations-supported  financing  and  the 
low  level  of  costs  borne  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  federal  government  to  guarantee  a  con- 
tinuing level  of  funding  to  effectively  con- 
trol water  pollution:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  extension  of  the  grant-in-aid  program 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  another  five  years  with  financing  pro- 
vided through  a  long-term  contract  author- 
ity provision  allowing  Immediate  obligation 
of  up  to  $15  billion  with  annual  expenditure 
limits  established  to  spread  actual  outlay  of 
funds  over  the  five-year  period;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  that  the  federal  share  of  costs  for  all 
programs  be  Increased  to  at  least  75  per  cent 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  state  participa- 
tion In  project  financing. 

ai.    AIRPORT  CONSTHtJCTION   ASSISTANCE 

Whereas,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  established  a  trust  fund  to 
support  airport  Improvements,  and  directed 
that  at  least  $380  million  be  obligated  an- 
nually for  local  airport  Improvement  grants: 
and 

Whereas,  cities  urgently  need  assistance 
authorized  by  Congress  under  this  Act  to  Im- 
prove their  airport  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  has  deter- 
mined that  It  will  limit  obligations  for  local 
airport  grants  to  $170  million  in  fiscal  1971 
and  $305  million  in  fiscal  1972,  and  divert 
unused  trust  fund  revenues  to  support  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  despite  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  such  funds  be  used  first  for  neces- 
sary capital  facilities. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  urges 
the  Congress  to  reaffirm  Its  Intent  that  not 
less  than  $280  million  annually  be  obligated 
for  the  airport  program  and  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  obligate  funds  at  the  level 
directed  by  Congress  to  assure  adequate  as- 
sistance for  airport  progams;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  to  clarify 
the  Intent  of  the  1970  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  that  no  airport  trust  fund 
revenues  should  be  diverted  to  support  ihe 
operation  of  any  federal  agency  until  It  Is 
assured  that  all  caplUl  facilities  needs  have 
been  met.  and  the  directives  of  Congress 
relating  to  fund  obligations  have  been  com- 
piled with. 


22.   REVISING   ALLOCATIONS   PBOM    FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY    TRUST    PUND 

Whereas,  urban  areas  urgently  need  a 
significant  Increase  in  resources  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  highways  and  related  trans- 
portation systems  to  Improve  traffic  circula- 
tion within  the  urban  area  and  cut  traffic 
congestion  which  currently  threatens  the 
viability  of  many  core  cities;  and 

Whereas,  Increasingly  strict  air  pollution 
abatement  regulations  make  it  imperative 
that  other  means  of  moving  traffic  in  central 
cities  be  developed  as  alternatives  to  the 
present  substantial  reliance  on  the  private 
automobile;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  half  of  all  vehicle 
miles  traveled  are  within  urban  areas,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  gas  tax  revenues  are 
generated  within  urban  areas:  and 

Whereas,  allocations  of  federal  and  state 
gas  tax  revenues  to  urban  areas  are  grossly 
inadequate  In  comparison  with  assistance 
provided  for  non-urban  areas  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System:  and 

Whereas,  highway  assistance  that  is  made 
available  to  urban  areas  Is  closely  controlled 
by  federal  and  state  regulations,  which  pre- 
vent local  officials  from  exercising  discretion 
In  using  funds  to  meet  particular  local  needs; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  the  urgent  pleas  of  cities. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  in  adopt- 
ing the  1970  Highway  Act,  maintained  urban 
assistance  at  present  Inadequate  levels,  and 
thereby  assured  that  the  gross  Imbalance  in 
assistance  will  continue  at  least  through 
1973. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  can  no 
longer  accept  this  continuing  inequitable 
allocation  of  federal  and  state  gas  tax 
revenues  and  will  not  support  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  un- 
less very  basic  reforms  are  made  in  fund 
allocation  practices  to  give  city  officials  more 
assistance  and  greater  discretion  in  develop- 
ing solutions  to  their  particular  traffic  prob- 
lems: and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
believes  that  reforms  In  the  highway  pro- 
gram must  Include: 

A  new  allocation  formula  which  assures 
that  urban  areas  will  receive  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  gas  tax  revenues  they  gen- 
erate; and 

A  mandatory  pass-through  of  funds  to 
assure  that  each  urban  area  within  a  state 
will  receive  a  portion  of  that  states  fund 
allocations  to  be  used  as  the  elected  leader- 
ship of  that  urban  area  determines;  and 

Authority  for  state  and  local  officials  to  use 
trust  fund  revenues  as  they  deem  necessary 
to  Improve  transportation  services  In  their 
Jurisdictions.  Such  uses  would  Include  sup- 
fxjrt  for  all  rail  rapid  transit  systems  where 
deemed  necessary  by  the  state  and  local 
officials  involved. 

23.    HOUSING    OPPORTUNrrlES 

Whereas,  there  are  Inadequate  housing 
opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  In  many  metropolitan  areas:  and 

Whereas,  zoning  and  land  ute  restrtctlons 
are  sometimes  used  to  impede  equal  housing 
opportunities  throughout  metrojxjlltan  area: 
and 

Whereas,  some  cities  do  not  have  adequate 
land  and  few  cities  have  the  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing,  education,  police  and  fire 
protection,  public  works,  health,  and  other 
public  services:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  and  fair  housing  legislation 
has  established  that  the  provision  of  and  ac- 
cess to  and  adequate  supply  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  regardless  of  Income 


or  race  In  all  parts  of  our  country  Is  a  vital 
national  goal;  and 

Whereas,  in  furtherance  of  this  goal,  each 
level  of  government,  whether  It  be  federal. 
state,  county,  or  municipal,  has  an  affirma- 
tive duty  to  assure  that  a  full  range  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  becomes  a  functional  re- 
ality: and 

Whereas,  the  federal  govemrr.ent,  pur- 
suant to  the  Civil  RIghU  Act,  has  an  affirm- 
ative obligation  to  administer  Its  programs 
and  to  allocate  Its  resources  with  this  na- 
tional policy  firmly  In  mind:  and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon's  policy  on  equal 
housing  opportunities  announced  on  June  11. 
1971  raises  great  concerns  about  Its  potential 
effectiveness  in  achieving  such  opportuni- 
ties: and 

Whereas,  low  and  moderate  income  groups. 
Including  blue  and  white  collar  workers,  re- 
turning war  veterans,  the  elderly  the  young 
and  minorities,  cannot  afford  new  single 
family  housing,  for  all  of  which  in  1970  me- 
dian sales  price  was  $23,500  including  subsi- 
dized 235  lo^er  Income  housing: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
USCM  strongly  urpes  President  Nixon  to  sup- 
port the  Incremental  initiative  taken  by 
Secretary  George  Romnev  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
and  direct  all  other  aoproorlat*  federal  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  with  HUD  to  promote  the 
development  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  throughout  all  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas,  including  suburban 
communities;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  President  Nixon, 
or  where  apTroprlate  Secretary  Bomney.  di- 
rect federal  agencies  administering  projrrams 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  highway  appro- 
priations, public  works  projects  and  FHA 
mcrtgage  loan  guirantees.  as  well  as  com- 
munity development  projects,  to  advise  all 
communities  that  the  futiu-e  availability 
of  federal  funds  for  these  projects  will  de- 
pend upon  the  applicant-community's  com- 
mitment to  provide  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  and  that  to  refuse  to  cooperate  In 
this  regard  will  serve  to  terminate  all  such 
federal  assistance:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  take  great  care  in  analyzing 
the  availability  of  housing  opportunities 
when  locating  a  government  facility  or  when 
awarding  a  federal  contract  to  a  private 
company,  and  that  where  cooperation  is  not 
forthcoming  from  the  community  or  com- 
pany In  question,  the  federal  government 
should  refuse  to  so  locate  the  facility  or  ap- 
prove the  contract:   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  USCM  re- 
quests that  a  delegation  of  mayors  meet  with 
the  President  to  discuss  the  ramifications  of 
his  policy  on  the  development  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  for  the  nation. 

24.    UNIFORM    RELOCATION 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  strongly  suppvorted  passage  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  R«al 
Property  Acquisition  Policy  Act  of  1970:  and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  that  legislation  is 
"to  establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair. 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
as  a  result  of  federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs."  and  to  assure  consistent  land  ac- 
quisition policies  In  the  many  federal  pro- 
grams: and 

Whereas,  federal  agencies  have  failed  to 
comply  with  this  mandate  of  Congress  by 
promulgating  unnecessarily  long  and  con- 
fusing regulations  which  are  often  Inconsis- 
tent with  each  other  and  which,  therefore, 
seriously  frustrate  centralized  relocation  pro- 
cedures;  and 

Whereas,  cities  will  be  required  to  bear  a 
part  of  relocation  and  acquisition  payment 
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aod  asftUtaiice  casta  after  July  1.  197a.  which 
costs  are  now  totally  reimbursed  by  the  fed- 
eral ageocy  and  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  subAtantlaUy  Increasing  total  project 
oosta. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  t7.S 
Conference  of  Mayors  calls  upon  the  Office  of 
Management  aad  Budget  and  all  affected 
federal  agencies  to  comply  immediately  with 
the  Congreaalooal  intent  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Act  by  establlahlng  one  set  of  regu- 
latlona  and  procedures  for  all  agencies,  with 
allowances  for  appropriate  distinctions  be- 
tween agencies.  This  should  Include  the  as- 
surance that  displaced  citizens  will  be  re- 
located In  housing  equally  as  valuable  and 
up  to  the  physical  and  health  standards  of 
the  property  from  which  they  are  displaced; 
and 

Be  It  furtber  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  Congress 
to  delete  the  local  matching  requirement 
after  July  1,  1972.  so  that  all  relocation  and 
acquisition  ooats  will  be  reimbursed  by  the 
federal  agency. 

25.  UKBAN  UCNXWAI.  rUNDIMC 

Whereas,  the  nationwide  demand  for  urban 
renewal  funds  continues  to  expand:  and 

Whereas,  the  estimated  backlog  of  un- 
funded requests  continues  to  be  approxi- 
mately %3  billion:  and 

Whereas,  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  President 
requested  tl  billion,  the  Congress  approved 
a  bill  appropriating  9135  billion,  and  the 
President  vetoed  that  bill:  and 

Whereas,  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  President 
Impounded  the  1200  mlllton  In  urban  re- 
newal funds  above  his  original  request:   and 

Whereas,  for  fiscal  year  1973,  lh3  President 
has  requested  only  MOO  million  for  the  first 
six  months  while  the  total  available  au- 
thortzailon  Is  nearly  t3.6  billion. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  approve  full  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  of  $2.6  billion  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  for  a  complete  twelve  months: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
once  again  urges  the  Congress  to  approve  a 
program  of  advance  funding  for  urban  re- 
newal In  order  that  a  greater  continuity  of 
effort  may  be  established,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  to  release  the  funds 
which  are  appropriated 

3«    COMMtJNrrT  DCVILOPMZNT  GRANT 
CONSOLXDATION 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  increasing  need  for 
greater  reliance  upon  the  decision-making 
capabilities  of  local  elected  officials  regarding 
local    priorities:    and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  sim- 
plification and  streamlining  of  the  various 
physical  development  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  and 

Whereas,  recent  experience  has  shown  that 
a  successful  community  development  pro- 
gram should  Include,  as  a  supportive  element, 
certain  appropriate  ■software",  or  social  serv- 
ice activity:  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  currently  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  the  community 
development  needs  of  cities,  towns  and 
counties  of  all  sizes  throughout  the  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  cities  have  long  supported 
and  called  for  a  program  which  could  provide 
increased  continuity  of  effort.  Including 
mechanisms  (or  multi-year  funding  by  Con- 
gress and  long-term  commitments  to  indi- 
vidual communities:  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration's  "urban 
community  development  special  revenue 
sharing"  proposal  would  Involve  an  auto- 
matic distribution  of  federal  funds  without 
application  or  eligibility  requirements,  would 


upset  the  present  federal-local  ability  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  many  smaller 
communities  and  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
current  expectations  of  future  program 
growth  in  acores  of  other  cities  by  confusing 
a  community's  need  for  a  sustained  annual 
program  level  with  the  liquidation  of  previ- 
ous federal  conunltments. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
UtUted  States  Conference  of  Mayors  supports 
comprehensive  legislation  which  would  con- 
solidate the  physical  development  categori- 
cal grant  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer 
grants,  rehabilitation  loans,  neighborhood 
facilities,  and  open  space— Into  a  single  con- 
solidated grant  program  This  program, 
which  would  avoid  arbitrary  population  dis- 
tinctions between  communities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  federal  funds,  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Each  commu- 
nity seeking  development  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  be  expected  to  present  peri- 
odic applications,  substantially  simplified 
from  those  currently  In  use,  which  would  set 
out  the  community's  development  plan  and 
Its  capabilities  to  perform  according  to  that 
plan.  An  Integral  component  of  any  such  ap- 
plication would  be  a  statement  of  the  com- 
munity's program  to  eliminate  or  prevent 
slums  and  blight,  to  promote  rational 
growth,  and  to  provide  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  also  include  a  feasible  and  equi- 
table procedure  to  provide  communities  with 
relatively  stable  annual  program  amounts 
which  could  expand  to  meet  future  needs 
and  which  could  be  established  according  to 
actual  need  and  to  past  history  of  actual  pro- 
gram participation  Such  a  program  should 
Insure  that  no  community  would  be  eligible 
for  leas  annually  by  way  of  new  funding  com- 
mitments than  It  has  been  receiving  under 
the  total  of  the  separate  categorical  programs 
being  consolidated;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Model  Cities  be 
maintained  as  a  separate  program  and  that 
It  not  be  Included  In  any  consolidation  of 
physical  development  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Homing  and  Urban 
Development:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  until  such  grant 
consolidation  legislation  is  fully  discussed 
and  enacted,  all  existing  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs 
must  continue  to  be  funded  on  a  full  twelve- 
month basis,  and  that  the  new  programs  In- 
sure an  orderly  transition  to  the  consoli- 
dated grant  approach 

ST    sEcuarriEs   invistor  prottcttv*  corpoba- 

TION 

Whereas,  recent  legislation  establishing  the 
Securities  Investor  Protective  Corporation, 
provided  for  an  assessment  against  the  gross 
earnings  of  Investment  banking  firms:  and 

Whereas,  this  assessment  will  have  a  seri- 
ous adverse  affect  upon  the  small  to  middle- 
sized  investment  banking  firnu  which  tradi- 
tionally underwrite  state  and  municipal  obli- 
gations: and 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  exemptions  from 
the  assessment  provided  In  the  law,  but  mu- 
nicipal obligations  are  not  exempt. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the 
Congress  to  so  amend  the  law  to  exclude 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  state  and 
municipal  bonds  from  the  assessment  for  the 
Securities  Investor  Protective  Corporation. 

28     TTNtrORM   STSTCM   OF   LOCAL   GOVXRNMXNT 
COST    ACCOUNTING 

Whereas,  the  various  governmental  units 
and  agencies  have  adopted  many  systems  of 
accounting  which  makes  comparison  diffi- 
cult; and 


Whereas,  it  would  be  beneficial  for  one 
agency  to  evaluate  its  operations  against 
that  of  others. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  work 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  cost  accounting  as  It  pertains  to 
cities,  counties,  and  other  Inter-governmen- 
tal agencies,  so  that  the  cost  benefits  of  one 
government  agency  to  another  can  be  evalu- 
ated and  measured  against  Its  tax  contribu- 
tions. 

NoTT. — Proposed  Resolution  No  29  (on 
uniform  regional  planning  laws)  was  with- 
drawn by  Its  sponsor. 

30.     ASSISTANCX     TOR     LOCAL     POLICT     PLANNING 
AND    MANACIMCNT 

Whereas,  federal  guidelines  Increasingly 
require  local  chief  executives  to  Integrate 
projects  planned  under  separate  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  to  insure  that 
such  projects  complement  and  reinforce  one 
another:  and 

Whereas,  the  thrust  of  the  current  na- 
tional Administration  places  additional  re- 
sponsibilities upon  local  chief  executives  to 
develop  local  priorities  and  management 
strategies:  and 

Whereas,  the  ordering  and  integrating  of 
local  priorities  should  be  based  upon  the 
most  complete  information  and  most  thor- 
ough planning  possible:  and 

Whereas,  the  administrative  cost  allow- 
ances for  the  execution  of  individual  proj- 
ects by  local  line  agencies  do  not  cover  the 
attendant  policy  planning  and  nmnagement 
costs  of  local  chief  executives. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  develop,  enact,  and  adequately  fund  a 
grant  program  to  provide  local  chief  execu- 
tives with  policy  planning  and  management 
capability,  and  to  provide  that  such  a  pro- 
gram be  administered  at  a  level  where  execu- 
tive direction  can  be  given  to  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment engaged  In  the  administration  of  cur- 
rent and  proposed  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

31      LOW-    AND    MODCRATE-rNCOME    HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  the  Congress  set  the  nation's  ten- 
year  housing  goals  in  1968  at  26  million 
units,  which  projected  the  need  for  the  pro- 
vlslo.i  of  600.000  units  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  bousing   units  each   year;    and 

Whereas,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  nation  will  be  over  450.000  units,  or  25 
per  cent,  behind  Its  original  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  houslng'goal,  which  will  Include 
falling  short  51  per  cent  for  rent  supplement 
units.  38  per  cent  for  public  housing  units, 
17  per  cent  for  Section  236  rental  units,  15 
percent  for  Section  235  homeownershlp  units 
and  14  percent  for  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  Is  Impounding 
nearly  $200  million  In  available  public  hous- 
ing contract  authority  at  this  moment,  and 
the  President  has  announced  his  Intention 
of  Withholding  over  $200  million  In  such 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1972:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  refused  to  re- 
quest appropriations  for  full  amounts  au- 
thorized for  the  rent  supplement,  rehabili- 
tation loan.  Section  235  and  Section  236  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1972, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  recommit  Itself  to 
meet  the  stated  national  housing  goa's  by 
approving  the  necessary  full  funding  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  the  several  housing  pro- 
grams. Including  $225  million  for  Section 
236,  $225  million  for  Section  236.  $153  mil- 
lion for  rent  supplements,  and  $150  million 
for  rehabilitation  loans:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Con- 
ference urges  the   President  to  request  fixll 
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funding    from    the   Congress   for   all   federal 
housing  programs:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Con- 
ference urges  the  President  to  release  all 
available  public  housing  contract  authority 
funds  for  both  production  and  operating  sub- 
sidies during  fiscal  year  1971  and   1073. 

»9.    PUBLIC  HOUSING rMPACT  AID/rUIX  TAX 

PATMINT 

Whereas,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  well 
over  one  million  unite  of  low-rent,  public 
housing  will  be  under  management  through- 
out this    countT)';   and 

Whereas,  these  public  housing  units  do  not 
pay  local  property  taxes,  and  the  fractional 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  (all  to  cover  even 
a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  minimum 
local  public  services;    and 

Whereas  passage  of  the  imptjrtant  Brooke 
Amendment  which  limited  basic  rental  pay- 
ments to  no  more  ihan  25  percent  o(  Income 
has  further  served  to  reduce  this  already 
small   payment  In  lieu  of  taxes;   and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  providing  educational 
and  other  vital  municipal  services,  particu- 
larly to  neighborhoods  containing  a  high 
concentration  o(  large  families.  Is  Increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  recognizing  this 
burden,  has  amended  the  "in^pact  aid"  to 
education  program  to  authorize  payment  to 
local  school  boards  for  children  living  in  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  amend  the  existing 
public  housing  law  to  require  that  all  annual 
contrlbutlon.s  contracts  shall  include  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  payments  equivalent 
to  full  property  taxes,  to  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  local  government  units;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  fully  fund  the 
public  housing  entitlement  of  the  "Impact 
aid"  to  education  program  and  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  support  the  full  funding 
of  this  program 

33.    HCALTH    SXX VICES 

Whereas,  an  unacceptai)l y  high  portion  of 
the  United  States'  pc^pulatlon — «^)eclally  the 
young,  the  old,  and  the  poor — lacks  access 
to  quality  preventive  and  curative  mental 
and  physical  medical  care  and  rehabilitative 
services;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  a  universally  accessi- 
ble and  efficiently  managed  health  care  de- 
livery system  must  be  our  goal. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Oonference  of  Mayors  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  national  health 
program  with  the  following  feature* 

(1)  National  health  Insurance,  which 
would  be  available  to  all  citizens; 

(2)  Provision  of  adequate  preventive,  nu- 
tritional, prenatal,  mental,  dental,  and 
nursing  care,  rehabilitation  sen-lcee.  and 
medication,  ae  well  as  the  traditional  medical 
and  surgical  aenlceB; 

(3)  Linkage  or  national  health  Insurance 
with  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  assure 
that  families  (aclng  catastrophic  lllneee  are 
protected  from  financial  ruin; 

(4)  Creation  and  expanfiion  of  facllltlee 
and  programs  for  training  medical,  para- 
medical, nursing,  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel; 

(5)  EJstabllshment  of  standards  and  In- 
centives for  managing  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  in  a  way  that  will  reward  coet 
reduction,  efficient  use  of  resources,  accessl- 
bUlty  to  users  and  quality  care  In  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  neighborhoods,  and 

(6)  Creation  of  a  resources  development 
fund  to  support  research  and  development 
of  Innovative  health  programs.  Improvements 
In  health  manpower,  education,  training, 
tranaportauon.    pubUc    health    servlcee,    or- 


ganization of  medical   practice,  and  related 
aspects  of  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Note  — Propoeed  Resolution  No  34  (on  Im- 
proved census  /  was  referred  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Resolutions  Committee  to  Conference 
Staff  for  further  study. 

3S.    ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas,  the  economic  vitality  of  cities  Is 
required  for  a  sound  nauon  and  a  sound  na- 
tional economy,  and 

Whereas,  past  and  present  federal  pro- 
grams and  pollcsles,  and  the  lack  o(  a  national 
growth  policy  have  had  the  effect  of  weak- 
emng  the  economic  foundations  of  cities  and 
urban  areas  and  encouraging  inefficient  dis- 
tribution of  economic  activity,  with  conse- 
quent I  1  I  discouragement  erf  business  loca- 
tions and  growth  In  cities.  (2)  flight  of  in- 
dustry to  the  suburbs,  (3i  failure  of  mar- 
ginal city  enterprises,  and  i4l  de-erloratlon 
of  the  tax  base  and  less  ability  of  the  city 
to  provide  vital  services  and  maintain  the 
infra-structure  upwn  which  economic  growth 
depends;  and 

Whereas,  such  economic  decline  and  urban 
decay  Increase  the  numbers  of  unemployed, 
whoee  Jobs  either  disappear  completely  or  are 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  and  such  workers  are 
precluded  from  seeking  emplojTnent  In  the 
suburbs  because  of  discriminatory  land  use 
restrictions,  and 

Whereas,  migrants  from  rural  areas  find 
there  are  no  Jobs  avtallabJe  in  ttoe  cities  and 
that  they  too.  are  excluded  from  living  cloee 
to  the  expanding  suburban  Job  market;  and 

Whereas,  alternative  growth  patterns  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  population  pressures  on 
the  cities,  such  as  new  towns  and  rural  re- 
vitallzatlon.  will  not  oome  Into  full  effect  for 
many  years,  and  consequently,  are  not  real 
solutions  to  the  immediate  urban  problems, 
but  will  divert  scarce  resources  from  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  economic  life  of  the 
cities;  and 

Whereas.  Congrew?  and  the  President  have 
allowed  these  conditions  to  exist,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  been  given  Inadequate  statutory 
authority  In  the  past,  and  inadequate  levels 
of  funds  in  the  present,  to  make  any  signifi- 
cant lmp«urt  toward  Improving  this  condition 
of  the  cities'  (ailing  ecomonuc  health,  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  vTtalUy  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  seriously  constrained  in  recent 
years  by  reduced  availability  of  credit,  and 

Whereas,  this  has  resulted  in  Intolerable 
levels  of  unemployment  concentrated  In  our 
urban  centers:  and 

Whereas,  increased  levels  of  employment 
can  only  be  achieved  through  Industrial  di- 
versification; and 

Whereas,  the  economic  recession  has  made 
Industrial  diversification  extremely  difficult 
for  areas  of  the  country  most  severely  hit  bv 
the  present  state  of  the  economy    and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  areas  need  the 
help  of  the  federal  and  state  governments 
to  finance  the  diversification  effort;   and 

Whereas,  city  capital  improvement  projects 
were  significantly  curtailed  during  1969-1970 
because  of  the  high  interest  rates  In  the 
municipal  bond  market,  cities  with  low  bond 
ratings  are  finding  it  increasingly  Impossi- 
ble to  secure  financing  through  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market:  and  several  federal  pro- 
grams require  that  local  capital  matching 
funds  be  raised  by  the  sale  o(  taxable  mu- 
nicipal bends  (Which  are  subsidized  and 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government ) 
through  Independent  federal  agencies  un- 
coordinated with  one  another. 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
US  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  that  the 
process  cf  developing  and  maintaining  the 
eccnomlc  vitality  of  the  cities,  as  the  foun- 
dation for  a  sound  urban  and  national  econ- 
omy, must  be  assigned  high  national  prior- 
ity;  and 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  Congress  and 
the  President  respond  to  this  national  prior- 
ity by  adequately  furdlng  and  giving  suffi- 
cient power  and  Jurisdiction  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  or  if  neces- 
sary, to  an  entirely  new  comprehensive  body 
with  a  clear  mandate  to  reverse  the  economic 
stagnation  and  decline  the  cities  now  face; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  such  a  body 
should  work  directly  with  locally  elected 
officials  In  creating  and  Implementing  eco- 
nomic development  efforts.  Assistance  should 
be  in  the  form  of  planning  and  technical 
assistance  as  well  as  direct  financial  aid: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  an  economic 
development  comp>onent  shall  be  an  essen- 
tial element  of  any  national,  regional,  or 
local    growth    plan;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  government 
and  Industry  should  be  encouraged  to  re- 
main in.  locate  to.  and  grow  m  the  cities 
Industrial  and  government  relocation  from 
cities  to  suburbs  where  adequate  housing 
will  not  be  avaUable  for  all  employees  should 
be  strongly  discouraged,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  XJ3.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  caU  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
encourage  Industries  to  expand  or  locate  in 
depressed  urban  areas  This  might  be  done 
through  Investment  credits,  accelerated  de- 
preciation benefits,  or  simple  tax  benefits- 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment esUbllsh  a  program  to  broaden  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  munlclDal  bonds  in 
order  to  lower  the  interest  rate,  that  the 
federal  government  assist  cities  with  low 
bond  ratings  in  the  marketing  of  their  bonds 
and  that  the  federal  government  centralize 
its  financial  assistance  to  cities  for  bonds 
sold  pursuant  to  federal  programs 

Note —Proposed  Resolution  No  36  (on 
funds   to   combat    alcoholism.    »-as    referred 

,     i^^^"*''*'P'"*  I^oiutlons  Committee 
to  the  Conference  Staff  for  further  study 

3  7      DRDC    ASrSE 

Whereas  the  widespread  abuse  of  drugs  and 
the  easy  availability  of  dangerous  drugs  is  a 
serious  national  problem,  causing  addiction 
and  harmful  effects  on  citizens  throughout 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  amphetamines  has  been 
particularly  subject  to  widespread  abuse    and 

Whereas  over  50  per  cent  of  the  8  billion 
dosage  units  of  legally  manufactured  am- 
phetamines In  the  United  States  are  diverted 
Into  Illegal  channels,  and 

Whereas,  only  the  federal  government  can 
control  the  fiow  of  this  enormous  quantity  of 
dangerous  drugs  that  is  manufactured  with- 
out medical  Justification,  and  only  federal 
action  can  prevent  the  psychologlaU  addic- 
tion and  debilitating  effects  on  users  that 
result  from  the  Illicit  sale  of  these  drugs    and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  for  two  straight  years  urged  that 
the  federal  government  exercise  its  responsi- 
bility to  meet  this  crisis  In  drug  addiction 
by  providing  these  controls;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
which  would  ( 1  )  mandate  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  set  quotas  for  the  production  of  these 
substances:  (2i  make  it  illegal  for  any  person 
to  distribute  these  substances  without  a  writ- 
ten order  issued  by  the  Attorney  General; 
(6)  provide  that  these  substances  may  be 
dispensed  only  by  a  physician  with  a  written 
prescription,  and  require  a  doctor's  permis- 
sion (or  a  refill,  and  i4)  tighten  the  import 
and  export  restrictions  on  these  substances 
by  requiring  that  a  license  be  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  signed  an 
international    treaty    on    psychotropic    sub- 
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stances,  designed  to  assist  this  country  and 
otber  countries  In  combating  the  problems 
associated  with  these  substances,  that  treaty 
will  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
this  legislation,  which  would  enable  the  fed- 
eral government  to  establish  and  strictly  en- 
force quotas  for  the  production  of  amphet- 
amines and  other  dangerous  substances :  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  provide 
favorable  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty  on 
psychotropic  substances. 

3«      rEDEXAL    ?»*«COTIC3    Ta«AT»C*NT    AWB 
KESCARCH    AGEI4CT 

Whereas,  the  explosion  of  the  drug  culture 
among  all  groups  of  American  citizens  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States  today  drug 
addiction  knows  no  neighborhood  lines,  no 
state,  county  or  city  boundaries,  and  no 
racial  or  ethnic  distinctions:    and 

Whereas,  the  shattered  minds  and  horpe- 
less  futures  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  children  are  grim  testimony  to  gov- 
ernment's Inadequate  response,  and 

Whereas.  In  America  today,  the  narcotics 
plague  ravages  our  people,  fills  our  streets 
with  terror  and  our  homes  with  desperation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a 
fragmented  effort  bereft  of  coordination  and 
hence.  local  ofBctals  waste  time  and  energy 
attempting  to  weave  the  fragmented  federal 
contributions  Into  a  focused  local  program, 
and 

Whereas,  the  plague  of  narcotics  addiction 
will  not  yield  to  anything  less  than  a  total 
commitment  to  treatment  and  research, 
focused  In  a  single  agency  at  the  national 
level  and  funded  with  real  awareness  of  the 
devastating  human  and  dollar  cost  of  the 
narcotic  problem 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  federal  government,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  to  provide  for  a 
single.  professloiMtl,  fully-funded  "Federal 
Narcotics  Treatment  and  Research  Agency" 
with  the  goal  of  a  billion  dollar  program  in 
three  years,  providing  basic  financing  for 
each  city  to  establish  a  local  comprehensive 
drug  treatoMnt  program  to  rid  our  nation  of 
this  evil. 

3».    CHILO    DKVKLOPtfKNT 

VThereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  repeatedly  supoorted  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  other  childhood  educa- 
tion programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  Head 
Start  reached  only  one-tenth  of  the  aoproxl- 
mately  four  million  pre-school  children  of 
low-Income  families;  and 

Whereas,  over  four  million  pre-school-age 
children  have  working  mothers  and  day  care 
facilities  available  can  care  for  less  than  700,- 
000  children  in  this  country. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the 
Adnunlstratlon  to  propose,  and  the  Congress 
to  enact,  legislation  now  which  will  provide 
for  a  more  comprehensive  range  of  quality 
services  for  pre-school  children,  giving  local 
government  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  co- 
orxUnate  such  comprehensive  programs  at  the 
local  needs  can  best  be  determined 

40.    THE    PHILADCLPHIA    KESOLVE 

Preamble 
At  this  1971  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  we  Mayors  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  fervent  desire  to  realize  the  prom- 
ise of  the  federal  Constitution,  do  call  upon 
all  citizens  to  Join  us  In  demanding  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities  and  a  realign- 
ment of  our  common  revenues  to  stem  the 
rlatng  tide  of  distress  in  urban  America. 


It  Is  appropriate  that  we  do  Issue  this 
call  from  historic  Philadelphia,  for  It  was 
here  that  the  future  of  mankind  was  lighted 
almost  aOO  years  ago  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  It  was  here  that  the  Amer- 
ican adventure  In  federalism  was  charted 
through  a  Constitution  that  still  speaks  dl- 
recUy  to  all  of  us  today — 

We  the  peopU  of  the  United  StaUa  .  .  . 

Not,  "we  the  states,"  but  "We  the  jjeople" 
united  In  a  common  concern  .  Millions  of 
poor  Americans  are  fleeing  from  unemploy- 
ment, hunger  and  Intolerance  to  seek  a  bet- 
ter life  In  the  nation's  cities  while  urban 
dwellers  are  fieelng  to  the  suburbs,  leaving 
the  cities  with  diminished  resources  to  meet 
increcksed  needs 

In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  .  . 

The  cities  are  not  responsible  for  this 
dilemma  and  should  not  bear  the  enormous 
costs  alone,  without  help  from  the  nation  as 
a  community  of  concern  The  shapers  of  fed- 
eralism stressed  the  need  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  public  burden,  and  guard- 
ianship over  those  least  able  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

Establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense  .  .  . 

What  language  could  more  pertinently  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  contemporary  struggle  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  for  safety  In  our 
streets  and  security  in  our  homes'^ 

.  .  .  Promote  the  general  welfare  . .  . 

In  our  mobile  society  the  care  of  health, 
the  availability  of  quality  education  and  the 
preservation  of  dignity  are  national  In  scope 
and  effect,  not  parochial  community  obliga- 
tions; they  are  national  goals  affecting  all 
Americans. 

.  .  Secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity 

The  national  government  has  the  right, 
and  Indeed,  the  Constitutional  mandate  to 
establish  standards  of  decency,  and  must  use 
Its  common  resources  to  equalize  the  bur- 
den on  Its  citizens. 

Do  ordatn  and  establish   this  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America 

This  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  not  the  law  of  the  respective 
States,  but  an  umbrella  shielding  and  em- 
bracing all  the  people  of  these  United  States 

The  Philadelphia  resolve 
Whereas,  today  "We  the  people"  are  ur- 
ban America — seventy-five  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's population  live  In  metropolitan  com- 
munities and  are  embroiled  In  civil  turmoil, 
at  the  mercy  of  elemental  forces  over  which 
they  have  little  control,  and  The  United 
States  dare  not  ignore  the  magnitude  of  the 
needs  oi  so  many  of  Its  citizens,  for  a  na- 
tion can  stand  only  as  long  as  there  Is  an 
awareness  of  conxmon  concern;  and  The  goal 
of  the  Constitution,  according  to  James  Mad- 
ison, was  to  enable  the  national  government 
to  be  "armed  with  a  positive  and  complete 
authority  in  all  cases  where  uniform  meas- 
ures are  necessary. ', 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  do  ad- 
dress the  people  of  America,  and  do  Invite 
them  to  Join  us  In  calling  upon  the  federal 
government  to  assume  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple through  a  form  of  revenue  sharing  that 
helps  the  cities,  the  governmental  entity 
closest  to  the  people;  through  federal  guar- 
antees of  full  employment,  decent  and  ade- 
quate housing,  and  equalltv  of  educational 
opportunity;  through  facilitation  of  maas 
transportation,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
uniform  national  standards  for  health  care 
and  welfare  systems;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  The 
Philadelphia  Resolve  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  governors  and  other  presiding 


officers  of  those  states,  all  of  whom  share  with 
the  mayors,  the  obligation,  the  commitment, 
and  the  responsibility  for  We  the  People 

In  convention  here  assembled  at  the  site 
of  the  birth  of  this  nation,  and  In  the  very 
context  of  the  language  and  the  dream  of  the 
founding  fathers  we  mavore  do  ur<^  all 
Americans  to  Join  in  seeking  the  realization 
of  the  federal  promise. 

41.  WTTHDRAWAL  PEOM  VIETNAlf  AND  aBCOkOINO 
or  NATIONAL  paioBrriES 

Whereas,  city  governments  fully  under- 
stand and  accept  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
tional government  In  International  affairs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
brought  such  serious  division  to  the  people  of 
our  communities  that  It  has  become  a  proper 
concsrn  to  city  governments;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  taken  en- 
couraging steps  to  end  the  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  badly  distorts  national  priorities  and 
the  allooatlon  of  national  resources:  and 

Whereas,  both  Congress  and  leading  ele- 
ments In  the  private  sector  have  undertaken 
serious  study  of  the  problems  Involved  In 
conversion  from  wvr  expenditures  to  domes- 
tic expenditures;  and 

Whereas,  city  officials  and  civic  leaders, 
along  with  governmental  officials  and  leaders 
In  the  private  sector  at  all  level?,  must  have 
some  clear  guidelines  If  the  achievement  of 
their  conversion  goals  and  new  program  di- 
rections are  to  be  realistic, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  President  to  do  all  within  his  power 
to  bring  about  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  or  sooner;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls  upon  the 
Congress  to  work  with  the  President  In  the 
development  of  a  constructive  program  of 
peacetime  conversion  which  will  give  national 
priority  to  the  needs  we  face  In  the  flelds  of 
housing,  education,  health,  child  develop- 
ment, law  enforcement,  and  other  pressing 
domestic  needs 

4  2     POUCK  AND  n«E  StJKVIVORS  INSTTEANCE 
PEOGRAM 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  m 
program  whereby  families  of  slain  police 
officers  will  receive  (50.000:  and 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  intends  to  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  Congress  In  the  near 
future;  and 

Whereas,  firemen,  like  policemen,  frequent- 
ly put  their  lives  in  Jeopardy  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  duties:  and 

Whereas,  It  must  be  recognized  that  fire- 
men, too.  subject  themselves  dally  to  the 
chance  of  losing  their  lives  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas.  Atlanta's  most  recent  tragedy. 
when  four  members  of  Its  Wre  Department 
were  killed  by  an  explosion  while  helping  to 
extinguish  a  blaze,  points  out  the  occupa- 
tional dangers  of  fire  fighting  slmllax  to  po- 
lice work. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  President  to  Include  In  his  police 
survivors  Insurance  proposal  to  the  Congress 
a  similar  provision  for  firemen,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  act  Immediately  on  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide (&0.000  survivors  Insurance  to  policemen 
and  firemen. 

43.  CONTINtJATION  OP  SPECIAL  FOOD  SEBVICS 
PEOCRAMS 

Whereas,  the  Special  Pood  Service  Program 
(SPSPl  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  has  enabled  city 
governments  to  feed  dally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  every  summer;  and 
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Whereas,  the  &P8P  provides  many  of  these 
poor  youngsters  their  sole  nutritious  meal 
each  day  during  the  summer;  and 

Whereas  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
this  program  -a  portion  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  as  amended — expires  June 
30.  1971:  and 

Whereas,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 
now  has  on  hand  requests  for  funding  of  spe- 
cial food  programs  in  the  amount  of  >31  mil- 
lion and  expects  more. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the 
Congress  to  immediately  pass  authorizing 
legislation  to  extend,  subject  to  modifica- 
tions, the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of   1966,   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
funding  equal  to  the  prop<;«ed  authorization 
of  »32  million  for  the  SPSP;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
complete  such  action  as  soon  as  pKJSslble.  In 
no  event  later  than  June  30.  1971.  so  as  to 
enable  the  nation  s  cities  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide nutritious  meals  dally  to  the  Nation's 
poor  youth. 

44.    PtJBLIC    BROADCASTINO 

Whereas,  city  governments  in  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  recognize  the  unique 
potential  of  non-commercial  television  and 
radio  for  providing  education  and  public  in- 
formation and  encouraging  greater  citizen 
Involvement  In  government,  and 

Whereas,  public  broadcasting  Is  bringing 
the  work  of  the  local  government  directly  to 
the  citizens  In  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  cities  through  programming  focusing  In- 
depth  on  local  Issues  and  problems,  and 

Wheresis.  public  broadcasting  Is  encourag- 
ing greater  citizen  participation  In  the  politi- 
cal process  through  expanding  coverage  of 
political  candidates,  conventions  and  elec- 
tions, and  programs  which  give  citizens  op- 
portunities to  hear  from  and  respond  to  their 
mayors  and  other  elected  officials,   and 

Whereas,  during  the  two  and  a  half  years 
since  Its  creation,  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  has  provided  direct  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  which  has 
strengthened  many  of  the  more  than  200 
television  stations  and  over  100  radio  stations 
and  created  Interconnected  national  networks 
In  both  television  and  radio,  and 

Whereas,  during  this  same  period  the  pro- 
grams provided  by  public  television  and 
radio  have  won  an  unprecedented  amotmt  of 
awards  and  critical  acclaim,  as  well  as 
sharply  Increased  audiences;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  provided  regular  counsel  to  the 
Corporation  through  its  participation  In 
CPB's  Advisory  Committee  of  National  Orga- 
nizations. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  endorses 
and  encourages  cooperation  betweeen  local 
public  broadcasters  and  elected  officials  In 
developing  programming  which  Informs  and 
Involves  citizens  regarding  the  work  of  local 
government;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  develop 
and  approve  a  sys'^em  of  long  range  financing 
for  the  Corporation  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  provide  Insulation  from 
outside  Influence  and  the  means  for  develop- 
ing an  effective  national  system  of  public 
broadcasting  Vj  serve  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates 

4S.  COMMENDATION  or  HT'D  TOR  NEW  LEASING 

PROCEDtTRES 

Whereas,  the  traditional  landlord-tenant 
relationships  have  been  substantially  changed 
in  recent  years  by  statutes  In  many  states. 
as  well  as  by  a  long  series  of  legal  decisions 
to  provide  greater  balance  between  the  rights 
of  tenants  and   landlords;    and 

Whereas,  this  has  been  particularly  true  In 
public   housing,   the   courts   Indicating  that 


local  housing  authorities  have  duties  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  avoided  or  cir- 
cumvented; and 

Whereas,  the  traditional  public  housing 
leases  have  resulted  In  unnecessary  friction 
and  strain  between  management  and  tenants 
and  In  litigation  which  Is  costly  to  manage- 
ment, tenants,  and   taxpayers;    and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Issued  two 
Circulars  on  February  22.  1971  designed  to 
Improve  the  living  environments  of  public 
housing  tenants  to  protect  and  balance  the 
legal  rights  of  both  management  and  ten- 
ants; and 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  com- 
mend HUD  for  Its  Issuance  of  the  new  Model 
Lease  and  Grievance  Procedure  Circulars:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  call  upon  every 
local  housing  authority  to  promptly  and 
fully  Implement  these  new  Circulars. 

46      WELFARZ    REPORM 

Whereas,  public  assistance  rolls  have 
increased  dramatically  over  the  last  decade; 
and 

Whereas,  the  poverty  pvopulatlon  for  the 
first  time  In  ten  years  Increased  in  1970  b^' 
\3  million  American  people  over   1966:   and 

Whereas,  the  present  tax  burden  of  financ- 
ing welfare  Is  now  Inequitably  distributed 
throughout  the  nation  and  Ls  In  part  financed 
by  regressive  taxes,  such  as  sales  and  real 
prop>erty.  which  unfairly  burden  low  and 
middle  Income  families:   and 

Whereas  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  repeatedly  called  for  a  total  reform  of 
the  welfare  system  and  the  establishment  of 
basic  Income  supplement  payments  ftir  all 
people  unable  to  work  and  whose  Income  falls 
below  the  olBclally  recognized  level  of  pov- 
erty;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  welfare  reform 
bill  with  an  income  maintenance  payment  orf 
•2+00  a  year  for  a  family  of  four;  and 

Whereas,  the  underlying  principle  of  eli- 
gibility for  public  assistance  should  be  the 
need  of  the  recipient  rather  than  his  category 
of  disability,  employment  status,  family 
status,  age,  sex.  or  place  of  residence;  and 

Whereas,  mayors  and  local  governments 
have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  assume 
greater  leadership  and  responsibility  for 
manpower  and  social  services  at  the  local 
level  but  cannot  raise  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  long-delayed  health,  welfare,  education 
and  social  services  and  to  train  and  employ 
participants  In  the  Opportunities  for  Fam- 
ilies Program:   and 

Whereas,  Title  XX  of  last  year's  welfare 
reform  proposal  provided  the  large  cities  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
delivery  of  social  services;   and 

Whereas,  the  city  Itself  Is  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  needs  of  its  citizens, 
evaluate  Its  economic  and  social  resources, 
organize  and  operate  manpower  programs, 
and  deliver  social  services  etTectively:   and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments  need 
immediate  relief  from  splrallng  welfare  costs 
this  year;   and 

Where«is,  the  proposed  funding  formula 
would  provide  Inadequate,  uneven,  and  dls- 
propKjrtlonate  relief  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  provide  welfare  costs  this  year 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  again 
affirm  Its  support  for  welfare  reform  with 
these  features,  among  others 

1  An  adequate  basic  supplement  for  the 
working  poor  and  payments  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  unable  to  work  and 
whose  Income  falls  below  the  officially  recog- 
nized pKJverty  level; 

a.  Eligibility  based  on  need,  rather  than 
category: 

3.  A  federally  funded,  comprehensive  so- 
cial   services    delivery    system    that    govern- 


ments of  localities — regardlees  of  their  popu- 
lation— may  have  an  oppKDrtunlty  to  coordi- 
nate and  administer,  If  they  choose  to  do 
so: 

4  Immediate  federalization  of  the  funding 
of  public  assistance  programs  this  year; 

5  Federal  matching  of  supplementary  state 
benefits  to  assist  Jurisdictions  that  provide 
benefits  at  a  higher  level  than  will  be  sup- 
ported by  full  federal  funding. 

6.  One  hundred  percent  funding  of  the 
public  service  Jobs  to  be  created  under  the 
Opfvort unities  for  Families  Program  and  pro- 
vision for  integrating  activities  Into  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  op)eratlng  of  ongoing 
manp>ower  programs  at  the  city  level; 

7.  Provision  of  vendor  payments  on  recur- 
ring Items,  as  well  as  nonrecurrii^  Items,  at 
the  option  of  the  recipient,  and  exploration 
of  this  concept  through  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  studies. 

47      PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMP1X3TMXNT 

Whereas,  over  6  million  Americans  are 
without  Jobs  and  the  overriding  domestic 
concern  at  the  perscnt  time  Is  the  rising  rate 
of  unemplovTnent:  and 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  problem  no 
longer  faces  a  few  large  cities,  since  the  prob- 
lem of  general  unemployment  hsis  spread  to 
cities,  both  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Commission  of 
Automation  and  Technology  has  reported 
that  public  services  in  health,  welfare,  rec- 
reation and  social  services  are  in  need  of 
some  5  million  additions;  workers,  and 

Whereas,  the  cities  are  without  funds  to 
meet  the  long-delayed  services  and  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  unemployed;  and 

WTiereas  the  Congress  last  year  passed 
through  both  Houses  manpower  reform  leg- 
islation which  included  a  massive  public 
service  enrvployment  program,  which  was  un- 
fortunately vetoed  by  the  President  with- 
out consultation  on  the  p>art  of  the  nations 
mayors,  and  ovex  the  protests  of  mayors  con- 
fronted dally  with  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  the  shortage  of  services  In  cities 
throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  this  year  after  recommendations 
by  the  nation's  mayors  the  Congress  has 
passed  through  both  Houses  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  soon  to  be  corisldered  by 
the  conference  committee. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
p>rompt  action  by  the  conference  committee 
and  the  House  and  Senate  In  sending  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  to  the 
President,  and 

Be  it  ftirther  resoJved  that  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  urges  the  President  to  meet  with 
the  nation's  mayors  for  consultation  before 
he  acts  on  this  desperately  needed  legisla- 
tion; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
reverse  his  indicated  i>06ltion  and  sign  this 
vital  mcastire  Into  law  at  the  earliest  p>osslMe 
date 

4  8      ACCELERATED    PTTBUC    WOBKS    LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  unemployment  Is  at  Its  highest 
levels  In  nearly  a  decade;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  local  financial 
crises  many  cities  are  unable  to  construct 
urgently  needed  public  works  facilities,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  passed  the  Ac- 
celerated I>ublic  Works  Act  to  provide  12  bil- 
lion to  aid  localities  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment construct  needed  public  works 
facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act,  In  combination  with  the  public  aerrlce 
employmeai  legislation,  will  aid  significantly 
m  solving  unemployment  problems  and  up- 
grading the  quality  of  municipal  services 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
the  President  to  sign  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act,  and 

Bo  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
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urg«a  ttaa  Adniialstr»llon  and  the  CoQgi«aB 
to  ftpproprut«  and  commii  to  local  proJootB 
the  full  %2  billion  in  uaistance  autboclaad  In 
the  Accelented  Public  Work^  Act. 

4>.   lAMSB   H.    J.   TATH 

Whereas,  Junes  H.  J  T&te  of  Philadelphia 
has  served  the  United  States  Conference  of 
BCayon  with  honor  and  distinctive  leader- 
ship as  Its  President;  and 

Whereas,  the  leadership  and  commitment 
for  urban  America  Mayor  Tate  has  demon- 
strated In  leading  the  nation's  mayors  to  the 
forefront  In  our  cause  for  our  cities  before 
the  public,  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration deserves  the  highest  possible  com- 
mendation of  all  mayors 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  del- 
egates to  this  Annual  Conference  meeuag 
cominend  Mayor  Tate  to  the  highest  degree 
and  demand  that  he  continue  to  serve  as  a 
great  leader  among  mayors  and  thus  con- 
tinue in  his  campaign  toward  an  urban 
America,  free.  safe,  and  healthy,  not  Just  for 
our  clUes  but  for  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

so.    PHn..*OEI.PHIA TH«    CTTT    OF    BaOTHZai.T 

LOT* 

Whereas.  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love,  the  birthplace  of  our  nation  has 
opened  their  hearts  and  extended  warmth 
and  hospitality  In  Its  finest  tradition  to  the 
delegates  of  this  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors:  and 

Whereas.  Mayor  James  H.  J  Tiate  and 
members  of  his  staff  and  departments  in  the 
government  of  the  City  have  worked  con- 
tinuously to  oMke  our  Conference  productive 
and  enjoyable. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
ference extend  their  deepest  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  Mayor  Tate  and  all  associated 
with  him  for  a  most  significant  meeting 


CONSERVATIONISTS  IN  STRONG 
SUPPORT  OP  PROPOSED  NEW  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  PresldMit,  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
one  of  the  four  proposed  new  depart- 
ments to  be  created  by  the  President's 
executive  reorganization  bills,  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  from  the 
conservation  community  The  Sport 
Fishmg  Institute,  which  speaks  for  an  In- 
fluential element  of  American  conserva- 
tionists, said  in  Its  bulletin  for  June  1971 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  conservation 
community  has  generally  been  recommend- 
ing the  creation  of  Just  such  a  comprehen- 
sive Department  of  Natural  Elesources  to  re- 
place the  outmoded  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  include  many  related  functions 
scattered  among  various  departments  and 
agencies  throughout  the  Federal  government 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  believes 
that  the  Presidents  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources ought  to  win  the  fullest  possible 
active  support  from  all  citizens  of  all 
ages  and  predilections  who  share  a  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  the  American 
environment. 

The  support  of  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute for  the  new  department  is  an- 
other sign  of  the  popular  support  for  ex- 
ecutive reorganization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


PioaaAL  CoNsouDATiON  IN  Natttkai. 
Rxsocacxs 

On  March  25,  1971,  contending  that  form 
should  follow  function  In  government.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
long-awaited  plan  to  consolidate  seven  cabi- 
net departments  into  four  In  the  process. 
the  President  resolved  a  sharp  policy  dispute 
between  environmentalists  and  national  se- 
curity specialists  over  the  proper  location  of 
the  clTll  construction  activity  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion, a  compromise  of  sorts,  was  to  transfer 
the  planning,  funding  and  evaluation  func- 
tions— and.  thus,  the  control — of  the  Corps 
activity  Into  one  of  the  new  departments  but 
to  ke«p  the  construction  personnel  under  the 
Department  of  Defense 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  follows 
the  basic  outline  of  a  plan  presented  to  Mr 
Nixon  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization  Roy  L.  Ash.  the  president  of 
Litton  Industries,  who  headed  the  iidvlsory 
panel,  has  estimated  that  the  changes  could 
save  taxpayers  %b  billion  a  year  The  Aah 
CouncU  recommended  that  the  clvU  func- 
tions of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  But  it  suggested  that 
only  the  planning  and  evaluation  functions 
actually  be  transferred  fom  the  Department 
of  Defense 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
however,  was  said  to  favor  tranaferlng  the 
enure  3«.000-man  civilian  component  of  the 
Corps  to  the  proposed  civilian  agency.  In- 
cluding the  field  offices,  construction  facilities 
and  contract  offices.  This  proposal  was  said, 
plausibly  enough,  to  have  been  opposed 
strongly  by  the  Pentagon. 

Envlronmenlallfits  have  charged  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  Insensitive  to  the  effect 
that  Its  public  works  projects  have  on  ecoaya- 
tems.  The  Pentagon  argued  that  lu  ability 
to  mobilize  the  Engineers  during  an  emer- 
gency would  be  seriously  Impaired  If  the 
Corps  was  removed  from  Defense  Department 
Jurisdiction. 

President  Nixon's  compromise  was  to  rcc- 
omatend  shifting  only  the  decision-making 
function — along  with  about  3.500  em- 
ployees— to  the  proposed  new  department 

The  President  said.  In  transmitting  four 
bills  proposing  the  four  new  departments, 
that  °'lt  la  important  that  we  move  boldly"  to 
consolidate  major  activities.  "At  this  moment 
In  our  history."  he  said,  "most  Americans 
have  concluded  that  government  Is  not  per- 
forming well.  It  promises  much,  but  It  does 
iM>t  deliver  what  It  promises  The  great  dan- 
ger, in  my  Judgment.  Is  that  this  momentary 
dlaUluslonment  with  government  will  turn 
Into  a  more  profound  and  lasting  loss  of 
faith  '  What  is  needed,  Mr  Nixon  said,  is  a 
new  strjcture  rather  than  tinkering  with  the 
old  one,  because  "good  people  cannot  do  good 
things  with  bad  mechanisms." 

Accordingly,  the  President  called  for  dis- 
mantling the  seven  departments  that  were 
not  part  of  the  first  American  Government 
They  are  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
Labor.  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Transporta- 
tion. Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Their  func- 
tions would  be  rearranged  and  reassigned 
along  with  scMne  functlcns  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  under  these  four  new 
goal-oriented  departments  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs.  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Department  of  Human  Resources 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
President  said,  would  "conserve,  manage  and 
utilise  our  resources  In  a  way  that  would 
protect  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
achieve  a  true  harmony  between  man  and 
nature."  Ita  projsctad  110,700  employees  and 
•S.l  bllUon  budget  (combined  existing  staffs 


and  funds)  would  be  divided  among  five  sub- 
agencies:  Land  and  Recreation  Resources; 
Water  Resources:  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources; Oceanic.  Atmospheric,  and  Earth 
Sciences;  and  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs 
(cf  accompanying  organization  chart)  The 
various  elements  making  up  these  compo- 
nent agencies  and  budget  would  be  derived  as 
follows: 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  National 
Park  Service:  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife:  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation:  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
Offlce  of  Water  Resources  Research;  Geologi- 
cal Survey:  Bureau  of  Mines:  Power  Market- 
ing Agencies:  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Offlce 
of  Territories:  Offlce  of  Coal  Reeearch:  Office 
oT  Oil  and  Oas:  Offlce  of  Minerals  and  Solid 
Fuels.  Oil  Import  Administration  and  Ap- 
peals Board;  Defense  Electric  Power.  Under- 
ground Power  Transmission  Research;  de- 
partmental administration 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  For- 
est Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service's  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Division.  Economic  Reseeurh 
Service's  Natural  Resources  Economics  Divi- 
sion; Farmers  Home  Administration  water- 
shed loans 

From  the  Department  of  the  Army:  Corps 
of  Engineers  planning  and  funding 

From  the  Atomtc  Energy  Commission: 
Uranium  Raw  Materials:  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment: Civilian  Nuclear  Power  Reaction: 
Plowshare  (funding  and  certain  planning 
functions  only) 

The  Water  Resources  Council 

From  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Oil  and  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Programs. 

From  the  Department  of  Cornmerce  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  the  conser- 
vation community  has  generally  been  rec- 
ommending the  creation  <  f  Just  such  a  com- 
prehensive Department  of  Natural  Resources 
to  replace  the  outmoded  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  include  many  related  func- 
tions scattered  among  various  departments 
and  agencies  throughout  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Since  early  June.  1969.  when  President 
Richard  Nixn  proposed  the  partial  dismem- 
berment of  the  Interior  Department  to  create 
the  independent  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  conservation 
forces  have  been  vigorously  adv^  eating  Im- 
mediate creation  of  the  new  Department 
as  the  right  (rather  than  the  expedient)  — 
If  difficult— reorganization  to  undertake. 

Partly  because  the  conservation  commu- 
nity felt  very  strongly  that  the  need  and 
the  time  exactly  coincided,  they  rpposed  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No  4  (re- 
cently approved  by  Congress)  that  created 
the  NOAA  within  Commerce  The  remainder 
of  the  rationale  for  ooposltion  to  Plan  No. 
4 — while  supporting  Plan  No  3  to  create 
the  ESPA — was  bised  on  the  conviction  that 
the  responsibility  for  resource  conservation 
(eesentlally  regulatory  and  protective  in 
function)  should  not  be  placed  together  with 
the  responsibility  f^r  resource  development 
(essentially  promotional  In  function).  This 
wss  viewed  as  a  conflict  of  Interest  and  pur- 
pose Ironically,  the  official  Justification  for 
creating  EPA — under  Plan  No  3  —  was  to 
separate  such  ccnfllcting  functions 

Most  commendably.  If  belatedly.  President 
Nixon  has  now  proposed — among  proposals 
for  three  other  departments — that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  i  DNR )  be  created 
As  detailed  above,  virtually  all  existing 
functlrns  of  the  Interior  Denartment  would 
be  absorbed  In  the  new  DNR  Presumably 
Indian  Affairs  logically  could  and  would  be 
transferred   to  Community   Development   or 
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to  Human  Resources  at  a  later  date  when 
the  affected  peoples  might  see  advantage  and 
express  the  desire. 

Major  components  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  particularly  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  would  be 
placed  In  the  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Additionally,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  function,  currently  up  for  grabs 
as  between  Interior  and  Contunerce,  would 
evidently  be  assigned  to  the  land  component 
of  the  DNR 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  at  this  Juncture 
whether  the  intent  would  be  to  place  the 
entire  Soil  Conservation  Service  cr  only  Its 
planning  function  within  the  DNR.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Works 
function  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  ap- 
parent Intent  Is  to  remold  that  function 
to  one  of  contract  engineering,  alone.  But 
the  SCS  and  the  CE  are  politically  potent 
and  may  be  expected  to  resist  the  change, 
no  doubt  overtly. 

The  recently-created  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  would 
be  transferred  as  a  unit  from  Commerce  to 
the  DNR.  thereby  realigning,  with  those  con- 
cerning other  related  resources,  the  responsi- 
bilities for  a  major  segment  of  the  nation's 
renewable  natural  resources  Together  with 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  other  major 
components  of  the  environment,  "this  correc- 
tive move  would  essentially  complete  the 
make-up  of  the  comprehensive  new  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  that  has  been  so 
long  advocated  by  the  conservation  commu- 
nity." It  would  properly  set  the  stage  for 
dealing  effectively  with  the  accelerating  en- 
vironmental problems  that  will  confront  the 
nation  throughout  the  balance  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  at  least  .  . 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  a  marked  similarity 
between  earlier  proposals  by  conservationists 
and  the  current  proposal  by  President  Nixon 
(closely  refiectlve  of  recommendations  by  the 
Ash  Commission  on  Executive  Organization) . 
Indeed,  It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  evi- 
dence that  principle  rather  than  expedience 
dominates  the  current  thinking 

We  believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
to  the  President's  new  proposal  for  a  compre- 
hensive Department  of  Natural  Resources 
along  the  lines  being  considered  A  large  part 
of  earlier  objections  by  conservationists  to 
the  piece-meal  reorganization  plans  proposed 
during  late  1969  derived  substantially  from 
the  conviction  that  such  plans  did  not  go 
nearly  far  enough. 

Tlie  President's  reorganization  proposal — at 
least  that  for  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources — ought  to  win  the  fullest 
possible  active  support  from  all  citizens  of  all 
ages  and  predilections  who  share  a  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  American  environment 
and  of  the  American  life  style.  It's  In  the  Na- 
tion's best  Interest  to  let  the  President  and 
the  Congress  know  your  views,  soon,  on  this 
Important  Issue,  whatever  they  may  be    .  .  . 


eluded  him  on  earth.  That  frontier  of  new 
discovery  could  lead  the  way  to  harmony 
in  a  world  which  is  finally  beginning  to 
understand  the  need  to  live  together  in 
peace. 


DEATH  OP^  THE  SOVIET 
COSMONAUTS 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr  President,  a 
universal  sense  of  grief  accompanies  the 
death  of  brave  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  human  knowl- 
edge. This  Is  the  feeling  which  all  of  us 
share  over  the  tragic  death  of  the  three 
Soviet  cosmonaut.'^  The  conque.st  of 
space  has  made  u.s  aware  a.s  never  before 
of  our  common  de.stmy  on  this  planet, 
and  I  hope  that  the  families  of  Viktor 
Patsayev,  Cieorgiy  Dobryvolskiy,  and 
Vladimir  Volkov  will  derive  .solace  from 
knowing  that  they  died  in  the  service  of 
all  mankind.  Their  deaths  may  foster  a 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  in  space  so 
that  man  will  achieve  there  what  has 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  POISON  PRE- 
VENTION  PACKAGING    ACT 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  Pre,sident,  6  montii.^ 
ago  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to 
the  language  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  which  requires  special 
packaging  for  certain  types  of  household 
substances  which  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  .small  children. 

Even  though  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  ajid  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  annually  there  are  .some 
600,000  accidental  poisonings  due  to 
medicines  and  cosmetics,  150,000  acci- 
dental poLsomngs  due  to  cleanine  prod- 
ucts, and  75,000  poisonings  due  to  pesti- 
cides. It  took  the  Department  5  months 
to  appoint  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee called  for  in  the  legislation.  Small 
children  cannot  be  protected  by  warn- 
ings which  they  do  not  understand,  they 
mu.st  be  physically  prevented  from  open- 
ing these  packages. 

Following  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  s  first  and  only  meetmg  on 
.May  i;j.  at  which  they  decided  to  issue 
standards  for  liquid  drain  cleaner  pack- 
ages the  Bureau  of  Product  Safety  m 
the  Food  and  Drue  Administration  de- 
cided that  the  committee  wnli  not  meet 
again  for  more  tlian  4  months  Can  this 
be  so  in  the  face  of  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poisonings  annually? 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  be  wilhng  to  work  through  the 
summer  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
needed  protection  for  American  children. 
So  why  does  not  the  staff  get  them  to- 
gether again? 

How  many  more  children  must  have 
their  stomachs  pumped  from  the  acci- 
dental swallowing  of  aspirins''  How  many 
more  children  will  succumb  to  the  lure 
of  red  furniture  polish  and  suffer  se- 
vere trauma  from  swallowing  this  toxic 
material  while  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  languishes  on  the  shelves 
of  HEW? 

If  this  kind  of  performance  is  indica- 
tive of  the  priority  given  by  HEW  to 
product  safety,  then  I  shall  .seek  to  re- 
move all  authority  for  poison  prevention 
packaging  and  toy  safety  from  HEW  at 
hearings  beginning  July  19  on  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Consum.er  Product  Safety 
Agency 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  t>elieve  that  it 
is  too  late  to  also  consider  removing 
from  HEW  all  authority  for  administra- 
tion of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
laws  and  placement  of  this  jurisdiction 
in  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Agency 
Considering  the  dearth  of  effort  being 
expended  in  the  executive  branch  on 
consumer  regulatory  matters,  witness 
the  shoddy  job  being  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  flammable  fabrics 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  bureaucratic  mis- 
management and  nonmanagement  and 
place  these  important  issues  before  an 
agency  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people 


LANDMARK  DECISION  BY  THE 

SUPP.EME  COURT 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  earlier 
today  I  commented  briefly  on  the  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  before  I  had 
seen  its  decision,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  clarify  the  important  con- 
stitutional question  before  it  and  lay 
down  guidelines  for  the  future. 

I  have  now  the  printed  opinion  of  the 
Court,  per  curiam,  m  the  cases  of  New 
York  Times  Co  ,  petitioner,  agamst 
United  States  and  United  States,  peti- 
tioner, against  the  Washington  Post  Co, 
and  others,  with  concurring  and  dissent- 
ing opinions. 

I  ask  unanimo'os  consent  that  this  rec- 
ord and  landmark  decision  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos. 
1873  and   1886,  October  Term,  1970] 

New   York   Times   Compant,    PrrmoNEB,   v, 
UNTTED  States 
On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

United   States   Petitionee     1885   v.   tkk 
Washington  Post  Company  et  al. 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Ap[>eaLs  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit, 

[June  30,  19711 

Per  Curiam, 

We  granted  certiorari  In  these  cases  In 
which  the  United  States  seefcs  xc  enjoin  the 
.New  York  Times  and  '.he  Washington  Post 
from  publishing  the  c  ntents  of  a  classified 
study  entitled  History  of  U  S  Decision-Mak- 
ing Process  on  Viet  Nam  Policy." — U,S. — 
(1971). 

Any  system  of  prior  restraints  of  expres- 
sion comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  heavy 
presumption  against  its  constitutional 
validity  "  Bantam  Boohs.  Inc  v  SulUvan .  372 
U  S  58.  70  !  1963  )  :  sec  also  Near  v  Mmnesota. 
283  U  S  697  11931)  The  Government  'thus 
carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  Justifica- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  restraint." 
Organization  for  a  Better  Austxn  v  Ketfe, — 
U.S. — (1971 1  The  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  In  the  New 
York  Times  case  and  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  the  Washtngton  Post  case  held  that  the 
Government  had  not  met  that  burden  We 
agree. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Is  '.herefore 
affirmed  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  Is  reversed  :.nd  the 
cire  Is  remanded  with  directions  to  enter  a 
Judgment  affirming  the  Judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  stays  entered  June  25.  1971, 
by  the  Court  are  vacated.  The  mandates 
shall  Issue  forthwith 

So  ordered. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos 

1873  and   1885.  October  Term.   1970] 
New    York    TImes   Odmpany.   PEnriONEB.   v. 
United    States 
On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  Statee 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 

Unith)  States.  Petitioner,  v   The  Washing- 
ton Post  Company  et  al 
On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  Statee 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit, 

(June  30,  1971) 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  concurring. 
The  Government  contends  that  the  only 
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laaue  In  tbls  case  la  wbetber  In  a  suit  by  the 
United  States,  the  Plrat  Amendment  bare  a 
court  frofn  prohlbtung  a  newspaper  from 
publishing  material  whose  disclosure  woxiJd 
pose  a  grave  and  immediate  danger  to  the 
Mcurlty  of  the  United  States '  Brief  at  the 
Government,  at  «  With  all  due  re^>ect.  I 
believe  the  ultimate  Issue  In  this  case  is  even 
more  baalc  than  the  one  poeed  by  the  Solici- 
tor General  The  Issue  is  whether  this  Oo»irt 
or  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  law 

In  this  case  there  is  no  problem  concern- 
ing the  President's  power  to  classify  Informa- 
tion as  "secret"  or  'top  secret."  Congreas  has 
specifically  recognized  Presidential  authority. 
which  has  been  formally  exercised  In  Execu- 
tive Order  10501.  to  classify  documents  and 
Infarmatlon.  See.  e.g.  18  USC  1798:  SO 
use  I  783  '  Nor  Is  there  any  Issue  here 
regarding  the  President's  power  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  Comnaander-ln-Chief  to  protect 
national  security  by  disciplining  employees 
who  disclose  Information  and  by  taking  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  leaks 

The  problem  here  Is  whether  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  Executive  Branch  has  au- 
thority to  invoke  the  equity  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  to  protect  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  national  Interest  See  In  re  Debs.  138  US 
5ft4,  684  (18951  The  Government  argues  that 
In  addition  to  the  inherent  power  of  any 
government  to  protect  Itself,  the  President's 
power  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  and  his 
position  as  Commander-in-Chief  give  him 
authority  to  impose  censorship  on  the  press 
to  protect  his  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  conduct  the  military 
affairs  of  the  country  Of  course,  it  is  beyond 
cavil  that  the  President  has  broad  powers  by 
virtue  of  his  primary  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  his  posi- 
tion as  Commander-in-Chief.  C^ico^o  ii 
Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc  v  Waterman  Corp  . 
333  US.  108  (1948):  Hirabayashi  v  United 
States.  330  U.S.  81.  93  (1943):  United  States 
V  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Co  .  399  US  304 
(1936).'  And  In  some  situations  it  may  be 
that  under  whatever  inherent  powers  the 
Oovernment  may  have,  as  well  as  the  im- 
plicit authority  derived  from  the  PrMldenC's 
mandate  to  conduct  foreign  alTalrs  and  to 
act  as  Oommander-ln -Chief  there  is  a  basis 
for  the  invocation  of  the  equity  Jurisdiction 
at  this  Court  as  an  aid  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  material  damaging  to  "national 
security."  hoiwever  that  term  may  be  de- 
fined. 

It  would,  however,  be  utterly  Inconsistent 
with  the  concept  of  separation  of  power  for 
this  Court  to  use  Its  power  of  contempt  to 
prevent  behavior  that  Congress  has  specifi- 
cally declined  to  prohibit.  There  would  be  a 
similar  damage  to  the  basic  concept  of  these 
coequal  branches  of  Oovernment  If  when  the 
Executive  has  adequate  authority  granted  by 
Congress  to  protect  "national  security"  It 
can  choose  instead  to  Invoke  the  contempt 
power  of  a  court  to  enjoin  the  threatened 
conduct.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  make  laws,  the  President  exe- 
cute laws,  and  courts  Interpret  law  Youixgs- 
toum  Sheet  <t  Tube  Co  v  Sawyer.  343  U.S. 
579  (1962)  It  did  not  provide  for  govern- 
ment by  Injunction  in  which  the  courts  and 
the  Executive  can  "make  law"  without  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  Congress  It  may  be 
more  convenient  for  the  Executive  If  It  need 
only  convince  a  Judge  to  prohibit  conduct 
rather  than  to  ask  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  and  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  en- 
force a  contempt  order  than  seek  a  criminal 
conviction  In  a  jury  trial.  Moreover.  It  may 
be  considered  politically  wise  to  get  a  court 
to  share  the  responsibility  for  arresting  those 
who  the  Executive  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve are  violating  the  law  But  convenience 
and  political  considerations  of  the  moment 
do  not  Justify  a  basic  departure  from  the 
principles  of  our  system  of  government 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


In  this  oaae  we  are  act,  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the 
ExecuUve  with  broad  power  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  disclosure  of  damaging  state 
secrets.  Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
given  extensive  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  military  and  strategic 
secrets  of  the  United  States.  This  considera- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
statutes  making  It  a  crime  to  receive,  dis- 
close, communloate,  withhold,  and  publish 
certain  documents,  photographs.  Instru- 
ments, appliances,  and  Information  T^e  bulk 
of  these  statutes  are  fouiMl  to  chapiter  37  of 
US.C.  Title  18,  entitled  Bsplonage  and  Cen- 
'sorsblp.'  In  that  chapter,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided penalties  ranging  from  a  SIO.OOO  fine 
lo  death  for  violating  Che'  various  statutes 

Thus  It  would  seem  that  In  order  for  this 
Court  to  Isue  an  injunotlon  It  would  reqlure 
a  showing  ttvat  such  an  injunction  would 
enhance  the  already  existing  power  of  the 
Oovernmem  to  act  See  Bennett  v  Laman. 
377  N  Y  368.  14  N  E  3d  439  (1938)  It  Is 
a  tnadltlonal  axiom  of  equity  that  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  do  a  useless  thing  Just  as  It 
is  a  traditional  axiom  that  equity  will  not 
enjoin  the  commission  of  a  crime.  See  Z 
Chaffe  Si  E  Re.  Bqlty  935-954  (5th  ed.  1967) : 
1  H  Joyce.  Injunctions  {}  S8-60a  (1909) 
Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  such 
a  showing  The  Solicitor  General  does  not 
even  mention  in  his  brief  whether  the  Oov- 
ernment conslderB  there  to  be  pnabable  cause 
to  believe  a  crime  has  been  ccwnmltted  or 
whetiher  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
future  crimes 

If  the  Government  bad  attempted  to  show 
that  there  was  no  effective  remedy  under 
traditional  criminal  law.  It  would  have  had 
to  show  that  there  Is  no  arguably  applicable 
statute  Of  course,  at  this  stage  this  Court 
could  not  and  cannot  dstermlne  Whether 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  particular 
statute  nor  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
any  statute  Whether  a  good-faith  prosecu- 
tion could  have  been  Instituted  under  any 
statute  could,  however,  be  determined 

At  least  one  of  the  many  statutes  in  this 
area  seems  relevant  to  this  case  Congress  has 
provided  in  18  USC  1793(e)  that  whoever 
"having  unauthorized  possession  of.  access  to. 
or  control  over  any  document,  writing,  code 
book,  signal  book  .  .  or  note  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  or  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  which  Information  the 
possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be 
used  to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  will- 
fully communicates,  delivers,  transmits 
the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive 
It.  or  willfully  retains  the  same  and  falls  to 
deliver  It  to  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  receive  It  shall 

be  fined  not  more  than  110.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both  "  18  USC 
;  793  ( e )  Congress  has  also  made  It  a  crime 
to  conspire  to  commit  any  of  the  offenses 
listed  In  18  US  C  f  793(e) . 

It  Is  true  that  Judge  Gurfeln  found  that 
Congress  had  not  made  it  a  crime  to  publish 
the  Items  and  material  specified  In  {  793(e)  : 
He  found  that  the  words  "communicates, 
delivers,    transmits  "    did    not    refer    to 

publication  of  newspaper  stories.  And  that 
view  has  some  support  In  the  legisaltlve  his- 
tory and  conforms  with  the  past  practice  of 
using  the  statute  only  to  prosecute  those 
charged  with  ordinary  espionage  But  see  103 
Cong  Rec.  10449  (remarks  of  Sen.  Hum- 
phrey )  Judge  Gurfeln's  view  of  the 
statute  Is  not,  however,  the  only  plausible 
construction  that  could  be  given.  See  my 
Brother  Whttt's  concurring  opinion 

Even  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  In  good  faith  bring  criminal 
prosecutions  against  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  clear  that 
Congress  has  specifically  rejeoled  passing 
legislation  that  would  have  clearly  given  the 
President  the  power  he  seeks  here  and  made 


the  current  activity  of  the  newspapers  un- 
lawtul  When  Congress  specifically  declines 
to  make  conduct  unlawful  It  is  not  for  this 
Court  to  redeclde  those  issues — to  overrule 
Congress  See  Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  v. 
Sawyer.  346  US  679  ( 1953) . 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  enact  legislation  that  would  have 
made  the  conduct  engaged  In  here  unlawful 
and  given  the  President  the  power  that  he 
seeks  in  this  case.  In  1917  durlc^  the  deviate 
over  the  original  Espionage  Act.  still  the 
b«ulo  provisions  of  i  793.  Oongreas  rejected 
a  proposal  to  give  the  President  in  time  of 
war  or  threat  of  war  authority  to  directly 
prohibit  by  proclamation  the  publication  of 
information  relating  to  national  defense  that 
might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  The  proposal 
provided  that 

■•During  any  national  emergency  resulting 
from  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  or  from  threat  of  such  a  war,  the 
President  may,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the 
publishing  or  communicating  of,  or  the  at- 
tempting to  publish  or  communicate  any  In- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  is  ol  suoh  character 
that  It  Is  or  ml^t  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
Whoever  violates  any  such  prohibition  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlO.- 
000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both:  ProtHded.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
restrict  any  discussion,  comment,  or  criticism 
of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the  Government  or 
Its  representatives  or  the  publication  of  the 
same."  55  Cong  Rec   1763 

Congress  rejected  this  proposal  after  war 
against  Germany  had  been  declared  even 
though  many  believed  that  there  was  a  grave 
national  emergency  and  that  the  threat  of 
security  leaks  and  espionage  were  serious 
The  Executive  has  not  gone  to  Congress  and 
requested  that  the  decision  to  provide  such 
power  be  reconstructed.  Instead,  the  Execu- 
tive comes  to  this  Court  and  asks  that  It  be 
granted  the  power  Congress  refused  to  give. 

In  1957  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Oovernment  Security  found  that  "(allrplane 
Journals,  scientific  periodicals,  and  even  the 
dally  newspaper  have  featured  articles  con- 
taining information  and  other  data  which 
should  have  been  deleted  in  whole  or  In  part 
for  security  reasons."  In  response  to  this 
problem  the  Commission,  which  was  chaired 
by  Senator  Cotton,  proposed  that  "Congress 
enact  legislation  making  It  a  crime  for  any 
person  willfully  to  disclose  without  proper  au- 
thorization, for  any  purpose  whatever,  in- 
formation classified  secret"  or  'top  secret,' 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe,  such  information  to  have  been  so 
classified."  Report  of  Commission  on  Oovern- 
ment Security  619-620  (1967 )  After  substan- 
tial floor  discussion  on  the  proposal.  It  was 
rejected  See  103  Cong  Rec.  10447-10450  If 
the  proposal  that  Senator  Cotton  cham- 
pioned on  the  floor  had  been  enacted,  the 
publication  of  the  documents  Involved  here 
would  certainly  have  been  a  crime.  Congress 
refused,  however,  to  make  It  a  crime  The 
Oovernment  Is  here  asking  this  Court  to  re- 
make that  decision  This  Court  has  no  such 
power. 

Either  the  Oovernment  has  the  power  un- 
der statutory  grant  to  use  traditional  crim- 
inal law  to  protect  the  country  or,  If  there  Is 
no  basis  for  arguing  that  Congress  has  made 
the  activity  a  crime.  It  Is  plain  that  Con- 
gress has  specifically  refused  to  grant  the 
authority  the  Oovernment  seeks  from  this 
Court.  In  either  case  this  Court  does  not 
have  authority  to  grant  the  requested  relief 
It  Is  not  for  this  Court  to  fling  Itself  Into 
every  breach  perceived  by  some  Oovernment 
official  nor  is  It  for  this  Court  to  take  on 
Itself  the  burden  of  enacting  law.  especially 
law  that  Congress  has  refused  to  pass. 

I  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  affirmed  and  the  Judg- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  should  be  reversed 
Insofar  as  It  remands  the  case  for  further 
hearings. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  n.  3.  infra. 

"But  see  Kent  v  Dulles.  357  U.8.  116 
(1968);  Youngstotcn  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  V. 
Sawyer,  343  US   579  ( 1953) 

'  There  are  several  other  statutory  provi- 
sions prohibiting  and  punishing  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  the  disclosure  of 
which  Congress  thought  sufficiently  Imperiled 
national  security  to  warrant  that  result 
These  Include  42  USC  §S  2161  through  2166 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  classify  and  declassify 
"Restricted  Data"  |  "Restricted  Data"  Is  a 
term  of  art  employed  uniquely  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act).  Speclfloally.  42  USC  5  2162  au- 
thorizes the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
classify  certain  information  42  US  C  {  2274, 
subsection  (a)  provides  penalties  for  a  per- 
son who  "communicates,  transmits,  or  dis- 
closes .  .  with  Intent  to  Injure  the  United 
States  or  an  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation  "  "Restricted  Data" 
Subsection  (b)  of  {  2374  provides  lesser  pen- 
alties for  one  who  "communicates,  transmits, 
or  discloses"  such  Information  "with  reason 
to  believe  such  data  will  be  utilized  to  Injure 
the  United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation  "  other  sections  of 

Title  42  of  US  C  dealing  with  atomic  energy 
prohibit  and  punish  acquisition,  removal, 
concealment,  tampering  with  alteration, 
mutilation,  or  destruction  of  documents  in- 
corporatlnK  "Restrlrted  Data"  and  provide 
penalties  for  employees  and  former  employees 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
armed  services  contracUirs  and  licensees  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  42  U  S  C 
it  2276.  2277  Title  50  U  S  C  Appendix  f  781 
(part  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1941  as 
amended.  55  Stat  236  i  prohibits  the  making 
of  any  sketch  or  other  representation  of  mili- 
tary Insuilatlons  or  any  military  equipment 
located  on  any  military  Installation,  as  spec- 
ified: and  Indeed  Congress  In  the  National 
Defense  Act  conferred  Jurisdiction  on  federal 
district  courts  over  civil  actions  "to  enjoin 
any  violation"  thereof  50  USC  App  n  1152 
50  use.  {  783(b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
any  corporation  which  Is  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  communicate  material  which  has 
been  "classified"  by  the  President  to  any  per- 
son whom  that  governmental  employee 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  Is  an  agent  or 
representative  of  any  foreign  government  or 
any  Communist  organization. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,   Nos 

1873    AKD    1885. — October    TniM.    1970) 

New   York   Times   Company,    PETmoNKB.   v 

United   States 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
UNn-ED  States.  PErrrioNER.  v   The  Washing- 
ton Post  Company  et  al 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

[June   30,    1971) 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr,  Justice 
Stewart  Joins,  concurring. 

I  concur  in  todays  JudgmenU,  but  only  be- 
cause of  the  concededly  extraordinary  pro- 
tection against  prior  restralnu  enjoyed  by 
the  press  under  our  constitutional  system 
I  do  not  say  that  In  no  circumstances  would 
the  First  Amendment  permit  an  Injunction 
against  publishing  Information  about  gov- 
ernment plans  or  operations."  Nor  after 
examining  the  materials  the  Government 
characterizes  as  the  most  sensitive  and  de- 
structive, can  I  deny  that  revelation  of  these 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


documents  will  do  substantial  damage  to 
public  Interests.  Indeed  I  am  confident  that 
their  disclosure  will  have  that  result  But 
I  nevertheless  agree  that  the  United  States 
has  not  satisfied  the  very  heavy  burden  which 
it  must  meet  to  warrant  an  Injunction 
against  publication  In  these  cases,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  express  and  appropriately 
limited  congressional  authorization  for  prior 
restraints  In  circumstances  such  as  these 

The  Oovemment"s  position  Is  simply 
stated  The  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  aJTalrs  and  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation  Is  90  basic  that 
the  President  is  entitled  to  an  Injunction 
against  publication  of  a  newspaper  story 
whenever  he  can  convince  a  court  that  the 
information  to  be  revealed  threatens  "grave 
and  irreparable"  Injury  to  the  public  inter- 
ests '  and  the  Injunction  should  Issue 
whether  or  not  the  material  to  be  published 
Is  classified,  whether  or  not  publication 
would  be  lawful  under  relevant  criminal  sta- 
tutes enacted  by  Congress  and  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  newspaper 
came    Into    possession    of    the    Information 

At  least  In  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
Congress,  based  on  Its  own  investigations  and 
findings,  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree  that  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the 
courts  reach  so  far  as  to  authorize  remedies 
havlni;  such  sweeolng  potential  for  Jnhlblt- 
in^  publications  by  the  press  Much  of  the 
difficulty  Inheres  In  the  "grave  and  irreoars- 
ble  danger"'  standard  sueeested  bv  the  United 
States  If  the  United  States  were  lo  have 
Judgment  under  such  a  standard  In  these 
cases,  our  decision  would  be  of  little  guid- 
ance to  other  courts  In  other  cases,  for  the 
material  at  Issue  here  would  not  be  available 
from  the  Court's  opinion  or  from  nubile  rec- 
ords, nor  would  it  b?  oubllshed  bv  the  rress. 
Indeed,  even  today  where  we  hold  that  the 
United  States  has  not  met  Its  burden,  the 
material  remains  sealed  In  court  records  and 
It  is  properly  not  dlscuss»d  In  todays  onln- 
lons  Moreover,  because  the  material  poses 
substantial  dan'^ers  to  national  Interests  and 
because  of  the  hazards  of  criminal  sanctions, 
a  resTJonslble  press  mav  choose  never  to  nub- 
llsh  the  more  sensitive  materials  To  sustain 
the  Oovernment  In  thes'  cases  would  start 
the  courts  dovm  a  lon^  and  hazardous  road 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  travel  at  least  with- 
out congressional  guidance  and  direction 

It  Is  not  easy  to  relect  the  pror>osltlon 
urged  by  the  United  States  and  to  deny  re- 
lief on  Its  good-faith  claims  in  these  cases 
that  publication  will  work  serious  damage  to 
the  countrv  But  that  discomfiture  Is  con- 
siderably dispelled  by  the  Infrequency  of 
prior  restraint  cases  Normally,  publication 
will  occur  and  the  damage  be  done  before 
the  Government  has  eitber  opr>ortunlty  or 
grounds  for  suipresslcn  So  here,  nubllcatlon 
has  already  be?un  and  a  substantial  nart  of 
the  threatened  damage  has  already  occurred 
The  fact  of  a  massive  breakdown  In  security 
Is  known,  access  to  the  documents  by  many 
unauthorized  neoole  Is  undeniable  and  the 
efficacy  of  equitable  relief  apalnst  these  or 
other  news-^aiers  to  avert  anticipated  dam- 
age Is  doubtfult  at  best. 

What  Is  more,  terminating  the  ban  on 
publication  of  the  relatively  few  sensitive 
documents  the  Oovernment  now  seeks  to 
suppress  does  not  mean  that  the  law  either 
requires  or  invites  newsTaoers  or  others  to 
Dubllsh  them  or  that  they  will  be  immune 
from  criminal  action  if  they  do  Prior  re- 
straints require  an  unusually  heavy  Justifi- 
cation under  the  First  Amendment:  but  fail- 
ure by  the  Government  to  Justify  prior  re- 
straints does  not  measure  Its  constitutional 
entitlement  to  a  conviction  for  criminal  nub- 
llcatlon. "That  the  Oovernment  mistakenly 
chose  *o  proceed  by  Inlunctlon  does  not  mean 
that  It  could  not  successfully  proceed  In 
another  way. 

When  the  Espionage  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration In  1917.  Congress  eliminated  from 


the  bill  a  provision  that  would  have  given 
the  President  broad  powers  In  time  of  war  to 
proscribe,  under  threat  of  criminal  penalty, 
the  publication  of  various  categories  of  In- 
formation related  tx>  the  nauonal  defense.' 
Congress  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to 
clothe  the  President  with  such  far-reaching 
powers  to  monitor  the  press,  and  those  op- 
posed to  this  part  of  the  legislation  assumed 
that  a  necessary  concomitant  of  such  power 
was  the  power  to  "filter  out  the  news  to  the 
people  through  some  man  ""  56  Cong  Rec. 
2008  (1917)  (remarks  of  Senator  Ashurst). 
However,  these  same  members  of  Congress 
appeared  to  have  little  doubt  that  news- 
papers would  be  subject  to  criminal  prose- 
cution If  they  Insisted  on  publishing  infor- 
mation of  the  type  Congress  had  Itself  de- 
termined should  not  be  revealed  Senator 
Ashurst,  for  example  was  quite  sure  that  the 
editor  of  such  a  newspaper  "should  be  pun- 
ished If  he  did  publish  information  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  fleet  the  troops,  the  air- 
craft, the  location  of  powder  factories,  the 
location  of  defense  works,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing   "  55  Cong   Hec    2009  (  1917)  ,' 

The  criminal  code  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions potentially  relevant  lo  these  cases. 
Section  797  makes  It  a  crime  lo  publish 
certain  photographs  or  drawings  of  military 
installations  Section  798.'  also  In  precise 
language,  proscribes  knowl,^g  and  willful 
publications  of  any  classified  information 
concerning  the  cryptographic  systems  or 
communication  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  any  information  ob- 
tained from  communication  intelligence  op- 
erations." If  any  of  the  material  here  at  issue 
is  of  this  nature,  the  newspapers  are  presum- 
ably now  on  full  notice  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  must  face  the  conse- 
quences If  they  publish.  1  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  sustaining  convictions  under 
these  sections  on  facts  that  would  not  Justify 
the  intervention  of  equity  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  prior  restraint 

The  same  would  be  true  under  those  sec- 
tions of  the  criminal  code  casting  a  wider  net 
to  protect  the  national  defense  Section 
793(e)'  makes  It  a  criminal  act  for  any  un- 
authorized possessor  of  a  document  "relating 
to  national  defense"  either  il)  willfully  to 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
that  document  to  any  person  not  entitled  to 
receive  it  or  (2)  willfully  to  reuin  the  docu- 
ment and  fall  to  deliver  it  to  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  entitled  to  receive  it  The 
subsection  was  added  in  1950  because  pre- 
existing law  provided  no  penalty  for  the  un- 
authorized possessor  unless  demand  for  the 
documents  was  made '  The  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  unauthorized  possession  of 
such  Items  are  self-evident,  and  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  require  their  surrender  in  such 
a  case,  regardless  of  demand  especially  since 
their  unauthorized  possession  may  be  un- 
known to  the  authorities  who  would  other- 
wise make  the  demand  ""  S  Rep  No  2369. 
81st  Cong  .  2d  Sess  .  9  (1950)  Of  course,  in 
the  cases  before  us.  the  unpublished  docu- 
ments have  been  demanded  by  the  United 
States  and  their  import  has  been  made  known 
at  least  to  counsel  for  the  newspapers  In- 
volved In  Gorin  v  United  States,  312  U.  S. 
19,  28  (1941).  the  words  "national  defense" 
as  used  in  a  predecessor  of  §  793  were  held 
by  a  unanimous  court  to  have  "'a  well  under- 
stood connotation" — a  "generic  concept  of 
broad  connotations,  referring  to  the  military 
and  naval  establishment  and  the  related 
activities  of  national  preparedness'" — and  to 
be  "sufficiently  definite  to  anprise  the  public 
of  nrohlblted  activities'"  and  to  be  consonant 
with  due  process  312  U.  S.,  at  82  Also,  as 
construed  by  the  Court  in  Gorin.  informa- 
tion "'connected  with  the  national  defense" 
Is  obviously  not  limited  to  that  threatening 
"grave  and  irreparable"  Injury  to  the  United 
States.i" 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  problems  of  protecting 
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the  security  of  the  country  and  the  national 
defense  from  unAutborlzed  disclosure  ot 
potentially  damaging  Information.  Cf. 
Youngstoum  Slieet  St  Tube  Co,  v.  Sawyer,  343 
C  S  579.  S86-M6  (1963):  see  also  id.  at 
593-638  I  Frankfurter.  J.,  concurring).  It  baa 
not,  however,  authorized  the  Injunctive 
ramedy  against  threatened  publication.  It 
has  apparently  been  satisfied  to  rely  on 
criminal  sanctions  and  their  deterrent  effect 
on  the  responsible  as  veil  as  the  irresponsible 
press.  I  am  not.  of  course,  saying  that  either 
of  these  newspapers  has  yet  committed  a 
crime  or  that  either  would  commit  a  crime 
If  they  published  all  the  material  now  In 
their  possession  That  matter  must  await 
resolution  in  the  context  of  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding If  one  is  instituted  by  the  United 
States.  In  that  event,  the  Issue  of  guilt  or 
Innocence  would  be  determined  by  proce- 
dures and  standards  quite  different  from 
those  that  have  purported  to  govern  these 
Injunctive  proceedings 

rooTNOTxa 

I  The  Congress  has  authorized  a  strain  of 
prior  restraints  against  private  parties  in 
certain  Instances.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  routinely  Issues  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  employers  whom  It  finds  have 
threatened  or  coerced  employees  in  the  exer- 
cise of  protected  rlghu  See  29  US  C  {  160(c) . 
Similarly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is 
empowered  to  impose  cease-and-desist  orders 
against  unfair  methods  of  competition  15 
use  j4a(b).  Such  orders  can.  and  quite 
often  do.  restrict  what  may  be  spoken  or 
written  under  certain  circumstances.  See. 
eg  .  SLRB  v  Gissel  Packing  Co..  395  US 
575.  616-620  (1969t  Art  I.  5  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  Congress  to  secure  the 
"exclusive  right"  of  authors  to  their  writings, 
and  no  one  denies  that  a  newspaper  can 
properly  be  enjoined  from  publishing  the 
copywrlghted  works  of  another  See  Wester- 
mann  Co  v  Dirpatch  Co  249  U  S  100  ( 1919) 
Newspapers  do  themselves  rely  from  time  to 
time  on  the  copyright  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing their  accounts  of  Important  events.  How- 
ever, those  enjoined  under  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  pri- 
vate parties,  not  the  press;  and  when  the 
prefs  is  enjoined  under  the  copyright  laws 
the  complainant  is  a  private  copyright  holder 
enforcing  a  private  right  These  situations 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Government's  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  against  publishing 
Information  about  the  affairs  of  government, 
a  request  admittedly  not  based  on  any  stat- 
ute. 

•The  "grave  and  Irreparable  danger- 
standard  Is  that  asserted  by  the  Oovernment 
in  this  Court  In  remanding  to  Judge  Gurfeln 
for  further  hearings  in  the  Times  litigation, 
five  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  directed  him  to  determine 
whether  disclosure  of  certain  Items  speci- 
fied with  particularity  by  the  Government 
would  "pose  such  grave  and  Inunedlate  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  United  States  as 
to  warrant  their  publication  being  enjoined." 

'  "Whoever,  in  time  of  war.  In  violation  of 
reafonable  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President,  which  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  and  promulgate,  shall  publish  any 
Information  with  rerpect  to  the  movement, 
numbers,  description,  condition,  or  disposi- 
tion of  any  of  the  armed  forces,  ships,  air- 
craft, or  war  materials  of  the  United  States, 
or  with  respect  to  the  plans  or  conduct  of 
any  naval  or  military  operations,  or  with 
respect  to  any  works  or  measures  undertaken 
for  or  connected  with,  or  Intended  for  the 
fortification  or  defense  of  any  place,  or  any 
other  Information  relating  to  the  public  de- 
fense calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  enemy, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  ...  or  by  im- 
prisonment .■"55  Cong.  Rec  2100  (1917). 

*  Senator    Ashurst    also    urged    that   ".    . 
■freedom  of  the  press'  means  freedom  from 


the  restraints  of  a  censor,  means  the  absolute 
liberty  and  right  to  publish  whatever  you 
wish;  but  you  take  your  chances  of  pun- 
ishment In  the  courts  of  your  country  for 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  libel,  slander  and 
treason  "  56  Cong   Rsc   2005  (1917) 

'  Section  797.  18  U  S  C  .  provides 

"On  and  after  thirty  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  President  defines  any  vital 
military  or  naval  Installation  or  equipment  as 
being  within  the  category  contemplated  un- 
der section  795  of  this  title,  whoever  repro- 
duces, publishes,  sella,  or  gives  away  any 
photograph,  sketch,  picture,  drawing,  map. 
or  graphical  representation  of  the  vital 
military  or  naval  installations  or  equipment 
so  defined,  without  first  obtaining  permis- 
sion of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  poet,  camp,  or  station  con- 
cerned, or  higher  authority,  unless  such  pho- 
tograph, sketch,  picture,  drawing,  map.  or 
graphical  representation  has  clearly  Indicated 
thereon  that  It  has  been  censored  by  the 
proper  military  or  naval  authority,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •  1.000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both  " 

'In  relevant  part  IB  U  S.C    i  798  provides: 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
communicates,  furnishes,  transmiu.  or  other- 
wise makes  available  to  an  unauthorized  per- 
son, or  publishes,  or  uses  in  any  manner  prej- 
udicial to  the  safety  or  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States  any  classified  Information — 

"(1)  concerning  the  nature,  preparation, 
or  use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or  cryptographic 
system  of  the  United  Slates  or  any  foreign 
government;  or 

"(3)  concerning  the  design,  construction, 
use.  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  device,  ap- 
paratus, or  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  by  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government  for  cryptographic  or  com- 
munication intelligence  purposes;  or 

"(3)  concerning  the  communication  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government;  or 

"(4)  obtained  by  the  processes  of  commu- 
nication Intelligence  from  the  communica- 
tions of  any  foreign  government,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  obtained  by  such 
processes — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

■  The  purport  of  18  U  S  C  i  798  Is  cleir 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  Reports  on  the 
bill.  In  Identical  terms,  speak  of  furthering 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  prevent- 
ing disclosure  of  information  concerning  the 
cryptographic  systems  and  the  communica- 
tion Intelligence  systems  of  the  United  States, 
and  explaining  that  "Itjhls  bill  mikes  It  a 
crime  to  reveal  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
materiel  used  in  the  transmission  by  this 
Nation  of  enciphered  or  coded  messages.  .  .  . 
Further.  It  makes  it  a  cr.me  to  reveal  meth;d3 
used  by  this  Nation  In  breaking  the  secret 
codes  of  a  foreign  nation.  It  also  prohibits 
under  certain  penalties  the  divulging  of  any 
Information  which  may  have  come  Into  this 
Government's  hands  as  a  result  of  such  a 
code-breaking'  H  R.  Rep  No  1895.  81st 
Cong.  2d  Sess..  1  (1950).  The  narrow  reach 
of  the  statute  was  explained  as  covering  "only 
a  small  category  of  classified  matter,  a  cate- 
gory which  Is  both  vital  and  vulnerable  to 
an  almost  unique  degree."  Id.,  at  2.  Existing 
legislation  was  deemed  inadequate. 

■At  present  two  other  acts  protect  this  in- 
formation, but  only  In  a  limited  way.  Thesa 
are  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  (40  Stat.  317 » 
and  the  act  of  June  10,  1933  (48  Stat.  122). 
Under  the  first,  unauthorized  revelation  of 
information  of  this  kind  can  be  penalized 
only  If  It  can  be  proved  that  the  person  mak- 
ing the  revelation  did  so  with  an  Intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States.  Under  the  second, 
only  diplomatic  codes  and  messages  transmit- 
ted In  diplomatic  codes  are  protected.  The 
present   bill    is  designed   to  protect   against 


knowing  and  willful  publication  or  any  other 
revelation  of  all  Important  information  af- 
fecting the  United  Slates  communication  in- 
telllgenci  operations  and  all  direct  infarma- 
tlon  about  all  United  States  codes  and 
ciphers  ■■  Ibid. 

Section  798  obviously  was  Intended  to  cover 
publications  by  non-employees  of  the  Oov- 
ernment and  to  ease  the  Government's  bur- 
den In  obtaining  convictions.  See  H.R.  Rep. 
No  1895,  supra,  at  2-5.  The  Identical  Senate 
Report,  not  cited  in  parallel  In  the  text  of 
this  footnote.  Is  S  Rept.  No.  HI.  Slat  Cong., 
ist  Sess.  (1949). 

•Section  793(e)  of  18  U.S.C.  provides  that 

■■(e)  Whoever  having  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of.  access  to.  or  control  over  any  docu- 
ment, writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negauve,  blue- 
print, plan,  map.  model,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  note  relating  to  the  national  defense. 
or  Information  relating  to  the  natloiuU  de- 
fense which  Information  the  possessca-  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  Injury 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  wilfully  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  causes  to  be  communi- 
cated, delivered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempts 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause  to 
be  communicated,  delivered,  or  transmitted 
the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive 
It.  or  willfully  retains  the  same  and  falls  to 
deliver  It  to  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  receive  lt;'^ 
Is  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  by  10  years 
In  prison,  a  HO.OOO  fine,  or  both  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  18  US  C  {  793 ig),  added 
In  1950.  see  64  Stat.  1004-1005  (1950);  S.  Rep. 
No  2369.  81st  Cong.  2d  Sess..  9  (1950).  pro- 
vides that  "|l|f  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire to  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiracy shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  offense  which  is  the  object 
of  such  conspiracy" 

'  The  amendment  of  5  793  that  added  sub- 
section (c)  was  part  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  of  1950.  which  was  In  turn 
■ntle  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
Sec.  64  Stat  987  (1950)  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  best  explains 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment : 

"Section  18  of  the  bill  amends  section  793 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(espionage  statute).  The  several  paragraphs 
of  section  793  of  title  18  are  designated  as 
subsections  (a)  through  (g)  for  purposes  of 
convenient  reference  The  significant  changes 
which  would  be  made  In  section  793  of  title 
18  are  as  follows 

"(1)  Amends  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
section  793.  title  18  (subsec.  (d)).  to  cover 
the  unlawful  dissemination  of  ■Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defense  which 
Information  the  possessor  has  reason  to 
believe  could  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation  '  The  phrase  'which  informa- 
tion the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could 
be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  nation' 
would  modify  only  'information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  and  not  the  other  items 
enumerated  in  the  subsection.  The  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  793  Is  also  amended  to 
provide  that  only  those  with  lawful  posses- 
sion of  the  items  relating  to  national  defense 
enumerated  therein  may  retain  them  subject 
to  demand  therefor  Those  who  have  un- 
authorized possession  of  such  Items  are 
treated  In  a  separate  subsection. 

■■(2)  Amends  section  793.  title  18  (subsec 
(e) ) .  to  provide  that  unauthorized  possessors 
of  Items  enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  sec- 
tion 793  must  surrender  possession  thereof 
to  the  proper  authorities  without  demand. 
Existing  law  provides  no  penalty  for  the  un- 
authorized possession  of  such  Items  unless  a 
demand  for  them  Is  made  by  the  person  en- 
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titled  to  receive  them.  The  dangers  surround- 
ing the  unauthorized  possession  of  such 
Items  are  self-evident,  and  It  Is  deemed 
advisable  to  require  their  surrender  in  such  a 
case,  regardless  of  demand,  especially  since 
their  unauthorized  possession  may  be  un- 
known to  the  authorities  who  would  other- 
wise make  the  demand  The  only  difference 
between  subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (e) 
of  section  793  Is  that  a  demand  by  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  the  Items  would  be  a  neces- 
sary element  of  an  offense  under  subsection 
(d»  where  the  possession  is  lawful,  whereas 
such  a  demand  would  not  be  a  necessary 
element  of  an  offense  under  subsection  (e) 
where  the  possession  Is  unauthorized. ■'  S 
Rep  No  2369.  81st  Cong.  2d  Sess  .  8-9  (1950) 
(emphasis  added). 

It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing,  contrary 
to  the  Intimations  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  this 
case,  that  In  prosecuting  for  communicating 
or  withholding  a  "■document"  as  contrasted 
with  similar  action  with  respect  to  "Informa- 
tion" the  Oovernment  need  not  prove  an 
Intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  bene- 
fit a  foreign  nation  but  only  willful  and 
knowing  conduct  The  District  Court  relied 
on  Gorin  v.  United  States.  312  US  19  (1941) 
But  that  case  arose  under  other  p>arUi  of  the 
predecessor  to  §  793.  see  312  US.  at  21-23— 
parts  that  imposed  different  intent  standards 
not  repeated  in  {  793(d)  or  i  793(e).  Ci  18 
U.S.C  55  793  (ai.  (b).  and  (c).  Also,  from 
the  face  of  subsection  (e)  and  from  the  con- 
text of  the  act  of  which  It  was  a  part  It 
seems  undeniable  that  a  newspaper,  as  well 
as  others  unconnected  with  the  Government. 
are  vulnerable  to  prosecution  under  5  793(e) 
If  they  communicate  or  withhold  the  ma- 
terials covered  by  that  section  The  District 
Court  ruled  that  'communication"  did  not 
reach  publication  by  a  newspaper  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  national  defense  I 
Intimate  no  views  on  the  correctness  of  that 
conclusion.  But  neither  communication  nor 
publication  Is  necessary  to  violate  the  sub- 
section. 

"Also  relevant  Is  '8  U.S.C  6  794.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof  forbids  In  time  of  war  the 
collection  or  publication,  with  intent  that  It 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy,  any  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  movements  of 
military  forces,  "or  with  respect  to  the  plans 
or  conduct  ...  of  any  naval  or  military 
operations  .  .  or  any  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  public  defense,  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy.  ..." 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos 

1873   and    1886.— October  Term.    1970] 

New  Yo«k  Timbs  Compant,  PrrrnoNra.  1873 

v.  Unittd  Statis 

On  Wrl»  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

UwrrED  States.  PrrmoNEB,   1885  v    Th« 
Washington  Post  Company  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

(June  30,  1971] 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White  Joins,  concurring 

In  the  governmental  structure  created  by 
our  ConsOtutlon.  the  Executive  Is  endowed 
with  enormous  power  In  the  two  related  areas 
of  national  defense  and  International  rela- 
tions. This  power,  largely  unchecked  by  the 
Legislative  ■  and  Judicial '  branches,  has  been 
pre-sed  to  the  very  hilt  since  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  missile  age.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  the  simple  fact  Is  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  possesses  vastly  greater 
constitutional  independence  in  these  two 
vital  areas  of  power  than  does,  say,  a  prime 
minister  of  a  country  with  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  governmental  checks 
and  balances  present  in  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  the  only  effective  restraint  up- 


on executive  policy  and  power  In  the  areas 
of  national  defense  and  International  affairs 
may  lie  In  an  enlightened  citizenry — In  an 
Informed  and  critical  public  opinion  which 
alone  can  here  protect  the  values  of  demo- 
cratc  government  For  this  reason,  ;t  Is  per- 
haps here  that  a  press  that  Is  alert,  aware, 
and  free  most  vitally  serves  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  First  Amendment.  For  without 
an  informed  and  free  press  there  cannot  be 
an  enlightened  people. 

Yet  It  Is  elementary  that  the  successful 
conduct  of  international  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  defense 
require  both  confidentiality  and  secrecy 
Other  uatloiu  can  hardly  deal  with  this 
Nation  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
unless  they  can  be  assured  that  their  confi- 
dences wUi  be  kept  And  within  our  own  ex- 
ecutive departments  the  development  of  con- 
sidered and  Intelligent  International  policies 
would  be  impossible  if  those  charged  with 
their  formulation  could  not  communicate 
with  each  other  freely,  frankly,  and  In  con- 
fidence In  the  area  of  basic  national  defense 
the  frequent  need  for  absolute  secrecy  is, 
of  course,  self-evident 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  if  dilemma  it  be  The  respon- 
sibility must  be  where  the  power  Is^  If  the 
Constitution  gives  the  Executive  a  large 
degree  of  unshared  power  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  defense,  then  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  Executive  must  have  the  largely  un- 
shared duty  to  determine  and  preserve  the 
degree  of  internal  security  necessary  to  exer- 
cise that  jjower  successfully  It  Is  an  awe- 
some responsibility,  requiring  Judgment  and 
wisdom  of  a  high  order  I  should  suppose  that 
moral,  political,  and  practical  considerations 
would  dictate  that  a  very  first  principle  of 
that  wisdom  vrould  be  an  Insistence  upon 
avoiding  secrecy  for  Its  own  sake  For  when 
everything  is  classified,  then  nothing  Is  clas- 
sified, and  the  system  becomes  one  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  cynical  or  the  careless, 
and  to  be  manipulated  by  those  Intent  on 
self-protection  or  self-promotion  I  should 
suppose.  In  short,  that  the  hallmark  of  a  trtilj 
effective  Internal  security  system  would  bt 
the  maximum  possible  disclosure,  recognizing 
that  secrecy  can  best  be  preserved  only  when 
credibility  Is  truly  maintained  But  be  tha\ 
as  it  may,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  It  is  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  Executive — as  a  mat- 
ter of  sovereign  prerogative  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  law  as  the  courts  know  law — 
through  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  executive  regulations,  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality necessary  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities In  the  fields  of  International  rela- 
tions and  national  defense. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  no  role  to  play  Undoubtedly 
Congress  has  the  pcTk-er  to  enact  specific  and 
appropriate  criminal  laws  to  protect  govern- 
ment property  and  preserve  government  se- 
crets. Congress  has  passed  such  laws,  and 
several  of  them  are  of  very  colorable  relevance 
to  the  apparent  circumstances  of  these  cases. 
And  If  a  criminal  prosecution  Is  Instituted, 
It  vrtll  be  the  responsibility  of  the  courts 
to  decide  the  appUcibUlty  of  the  criminal  law 
under  which  the  charge  is  brought  More- 
over, If  Congress  should  pass  a  specific  law 
authorizing  civil  proceedings  In  this  field,  the 
courts  would  likewise  have  the  duty  to  de- 
cide the  constitutionality  of  such  a  law  as 
well  as  Its  applicability  to  the  facts  proved 

But  In  the  cases  before  us  we  are  asked 
neither  to  construe  specific  regulations  nor 
to  apply  specific  laws.  We  are  asked.  Instead, 
to  perform  a  function  that  the  Constitution 
gave  to  the  Executive,  not  the  Judiciary.  We 
are  asked,  quite  simply,  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication by  two  newspapers  of  material  that 
the  Executive  Branch  Insists  should  not,  In 
the  national  Interest,  be  published  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Executive  is  correct  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  documents  involved. 


But  I  cannot  say  that  disclosure  of  any  of 
them  win  surely  result  in  direct,  immediate, 
and  irreparable  damage  to  our  Nation  or  Its 
people  That  being  so,  there  can  under  the 
First  Amendment  to  put  one  Judicial  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  before  us.  I  Join  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Court 

rooTNons 

'  The  President's  power  to  make  treaties 
and  to  apfKUnt  ambassadors  is  of  course 
limited  by  the  requirement  of  Article.  II  }  I. 
of  the  Cornstitutlon  that  he  obtain  the  advnce 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  Article  I  6  8. 
empowers  Congress  to  "raise  and  support 
Armies,'  and  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
And.  of  course.  Congress  alone  can  declare 
war.  This  power  was  last  exercised  almost 
30  years  ago  at  the  Inception  of  World  War  n. 
Since  the  end  of  that  war  In  1945,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
approximately  half  a  million  casualties  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

'See  Chicago  <t  Southern  Air  Lines  v.  Wa- 
terman Steamship  Corp  333  U.S  103:  Hira- 
bayashi  v  United  States.  320  US  81;  United 
States  V.  Curtiss-Wright  Eipo't  Corp  .  299 
U.S  304;  cf  Mora  v  McSamara,  cert  denied 
389  U.S  934 

'  It  u  quite  apparent  that  If.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Iniematlonal  relations,  em- 
barrassment— perhaps  serious  embarrass- 
ment—  Is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for 
our  alms  achieved,  oongressional  legislation 
which  is  to  be  made  effective  through  nego- 
tlatlcrn  and  inquiry  within  the  International 
field  must  often  accord  to  the  President  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statu- 
tory restriction  which  would  not  be  admis- 
sible were  domestic  affairs  alone  Involved. 
Moreover,  he,  not  Congress  has  the  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
Is  this  true  In  time  of  wax  He  has  his 
confidential  sources  of  information  He  has 
his  agents  In  the  form  of  diplomatic,  con- 
sular and  other  officials  Secrecy  m  respect 
at  Information  gathered  by  them  may  be 
highly  necessary,  and  the  premature  dis- 
closure of  It  productive  of  harmful  results. 
Indeed,  so  clearly  is  this  true  that  the  first 
President  refused  to  accede  to  a  request  to 
lay  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Instructions,  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Jay 
Treaty — a  refusal  the  wisdom  of  which  was 
recognized  by  the  House  itself  and  has  never 
since   been   doubted  "    United   Stales   v. 

Curtis-Wright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  at  320. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos. 

1873  and   1885— October  Term,   1970) 

New  York  TImes  Company,  PErmoNxa. 

1873  V.  UNrriD  STA-ns 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for   the  Second  Circuit. 

UNrrED    STATES,    PETmONEK,    1885    r.    Tke 

Washington   Post  Company  et  al 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

(June  30.   1971] 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  concurring. 

I 
I  write  separately  in  these  cases  only  to 
emphasize  what  should  be  apparent,  that  our 
Judgment  in  the  present  cases  may  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  propriety.  In  the  future, 
of  issuing  temporary  stays  and  restraining 
orders  to  block  the  publication  of  matertal 
sought  to  be  suf>pressed  by  the  Oovernment 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  never  before  ha? 
the  United  States  sought  to  enjoin  a  news- 
paper from  publishing  Information  In  its 
FKossession  The  relative  novelty  of  the  ques- 
tions presented,  the  necessary  haste  with 
which  decisions  were  reached,  the  magnitude 
of  the  Interests  asserted,  and  the  fact  that 
all  the  parties  have  concentrated  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  question  whether  permanent 
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r»a:r*inLB  were  proper  m«y  !i»vf  ;\igtlflaa  ai 
ie&st  ioaxm  oi  th«  restriLLnta  beretofor«  Im- 
pooed  in  (.nese  c«s«b  C«rtainiy  it  Ls  difBcult 
to  fftuit  '.be  s«verKi  courts  below  for  a«eklng 
to  MBure  lh*t  '.fie  lasuea  her«  involved  were 
preserved  for  ultlm»t«  renew  by  this  Court 
But  even  if  it  be  laaumed  th*t  some  of  the 
InterUn  reatrnnta  were  proper  ;n  th*  two 
caoes  before  u«  th*t  *a«uinptior.  ^,aa  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  slmUar  Judinal 
action  In  the  future  To  begin  with  there  has 
now  been  unpio  time  far  reflection  and  Jiidg- 
men:  whatever  values  there  may  be  m  the 
preaerv«tlon  j!  novel  queatlona  f;)r  appellate 
review  may  not  3upp<irt  any  reetramts  m  the 
future  More  .mp^-irtant,  the  First  Amend- 
ment atanda  as  an  absolute  bar  to  the 
impoBlUon  of  Judicial  restraints  In  clrcum- 
stancos  ol  the  land  presented  by  th«se  cases 

n 

The  error  which  has  pervaded  these  cases 
from  the  outset  was  ihe  granting  ,:;f  iny  In- 
junctive relief  whatsoever  Interim  or  other- 
wise. The  entire  thrust  of  the  Oovemnaenl'a 
claim  throughout  these  cases  has  been  that 
publication  of  the  materia;  sought  to  be  en- 
joined 'could.  ■  or  'might,  ■  or  may'  preju- 
dice the  national  interest  In  various  ways  But 
the  First  Amendment  tolerates  absolutely  no 
prior  Judlclii  restraints  of  the  press  pradl- 
cated  upon  surmise  x  conjecture  that  un- 
toward consequences  may  result  *  Our  cases. 
It  Is  true  have  indicated  that  there  Is  a 
single,  extremely  narrow  class  of  cases  In 
which  the  First  Amendments  ban  on  prior 
judicial  restraint  may  be  overriden  Our  cases 
have  thus  far  indicated  that  such  cases  may 
arise  only  when  the  Nation  'is  at  war," 
Schenck  ▼.  United  States  349  US  47.  Sa 
(1919).  during  which  times  nc  ^ne  would 
question  but  that  a  Oovernment  niight  pre- 
vent actual  obstruction  to  its  recruiting  serv- 
ice or  the  publication  of  the  sailing  dates  of 
transports  or  the  number  and  '.ix-atlon  of 
troops  Sear  v  Kinn^,»ota  iS3  V  S  "587.  718 
(1931  Even  if  '.he  present  world  situation 
were  assumed  t'..  be  tantami^unt  to  a  time 
of  war  >r  if  the  power  of  presently  available 
armaments  would  Justify  even  In  peacetime 
the  suppression  of  Information  that  would 
set  In  motion  a  nuclear  holocaust.  In  neither 
of  these  actions  has  the  Oovemment  pre- 
sented or  even  alleged  that  publication  of 
items  from  or  based  upon  the  material  at 
laaue  would  cause  the  happening  of  an  event 
of  that  nature  The  chief  purpose  of  [the 
First  Amendment's  I  guarantee  [ls|  to  pre- 
vent previous  restraints  upon  publication  ■ 
Near  V.  Minnesota,  rupra.  at  713.  Thus,  only 
governmental  allegation  and  proof  that  pub- 
lication must  Inevitably,  directly  and  im- 
mediately cause  the  occurrenre  of  an  event 
lUndred  to  Imperiling  the  safety  of  a  trans- 
port already  at  sea  can  support  even  the 
Issuance  of  an  interim  restraining  order  In 
no  event  may  mere  conclusions  be  sufficient; 
for  If  the  Executive  Branch  seeks  Judicial  aid 
In  preventing  publication.  It  must  Inevitably 


•  f '•eedman  V  Maryland.  380  XJ  3  51  (1966). 
and  similar  cases  regarding  temporary  re- 
straints of  allegedly  obscene  materials  are  not 
In  point  For  those  cases  rest  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  "obscenity  Is  not  protected  by  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  press"  Rot\  v  United 
States.  364  US  476  (19S7i  Here  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  material  sought  to 
be  suppressed  Is  within  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment:  the  only  question  Is 
whether,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  its  pub- 
lication may  be  enjoined  for  a  time  because 
of  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  national 
interest  Similarly,  copyright  cases  have  no 
pertinence  here  the  Oovemment  Is  not  as- 
serting an  interest  In  the  particular  form 
of  words  chosen  In  the  documents,  but  is 
seeking  to  suppress  the  Ideas  expressed  there- 
in And  the  copyright  laws,  of  course,  pro- 
tect only  the  form  of  expression  and  not  the 
Ideas  expressed 


submit  the  basis  upon  which  that  aid  Is 
sought  to  scrutiny  by  the  Judiciary  And 
therefore,  every  restraint  Issued  In  this  case 
whatever  its  form,  has  violated  the  First 
Amendment —ajid  none  the  less  so  tjecauae 
that  restraint  was  justified  as  necessary  to 
afford  the  court  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  claim  more  thoroughly.  Unless  and  until 
the  Oovemment  has  clearly  made  out  Its 
case,  the  First  Amendment  commands  that 
no  injunction  may  issue. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos 

1878   and    1885 — October   Term.    1970| 

Nrw  Yoax  TiicKS  CoMPawT.  Prrmotrm.  1873 

V     DirrrxD    Statxs 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 

UurrSD  Statxs    PrTmoNca    :885  v    Tux 

WaSKINCTON    Pri«T   CiMPAMT    XT   *!., 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  App>eals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

[June  30.   1971] 
Mr    Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Black   Joins,   concurring. 

While  I  join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  I 
believe  It  necessary  to  express  my  views 
more  fully. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
First  Amendment  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press  "  That  leaves, 
In  my  view,  no  room  for  governmental  re- 
straint on  the  press.' 

There  Is.  moreover,  no  statute  barring  the 
publication  by  the  press  of  the  material 
which  the  Times  and  Port  seek  to  use  18 
US.C.  i  793(e)  provides  that  "whoever  hav- 
ing unauthorized  possession  of.  access  to. 
or  control  over  any  document,  writing 
or  Inlormatlon  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense which  Information  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  in- 
Jury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advan- 
tage of  any  foreign  nation,  wilfully  com- 
municates the  same  to  any  person  not 
entitled  to  receive  it  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  both  " 

The  Government  suggests  that  the  word 
"communicates"  Is  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass    publication. 

There  are  eight  sections  In  the  chapter 
on  espionage  and  censorship.  ||  793-799.  In 
three  of  those  eight  •publish"  Is  specifically 
menUoned  I  794(b)  provides  "Whoever  In 
time  of  war.  with  the  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy,  col- 
lects records.  pvbliiKes,  or  communicates  .  . . 
I  the  dlpoaltlon  of  armed  forces]    " 

Sectloo  797  prohlbiu  "reproduces,  pi^b- 
Ju/ie*.  sells,  or  gives  away  photos  of  defense 
installations. 

Section  798  relating  to  cryptography  pro- 
hibits: communicates,  furnishes,  transmits, 
or  otherwise  makes  available  .  .  or  pub. 
liafies  ■• 

Thus  It  is  apparent  that  Congress  was  cap- 
able of  and  did  distinguish  between  publish- 
ing and  oommunlcatlon  In  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Espionage  Act. 

The  other  evidence  that  i  793  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  press  la  a  rejected  version  of  i  793 
That  version  read  "During  any  national 
emergency  resulting  from  a  war  to  which  the 
U5  is  a  party  or  from  threat  of  such  a  war. 
the  President  may,  by  proclamatloo,  prohibit 
the  publishing  or  communicating  of,  or  the 
attempting  to  publish  or  communicate  any 
information  relating  to  the  national  defense, 
which  In  his  judgment  Is  of  such  character 
that  It  Is  or  rnlght  be  useful  to  the  enemy  " 
During  the  debates  In  the  Senate  the  First 
Amendment  was  specifically  cited  and  that 
provuion  was  defeated  56  Cong  Rec  21M 
Judge  Ourfelh's  holding  in  the  Timtt  case 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


that  this  Aot  does  not  apply  to  this  case  was 
therefore  preemlaently  sound.  Moreover,  the 
Act  of  September  23.  I960.  In  amending  18 
U.B.C.  f  793  states  In  I  I  ib)  that 

""Nothing  In  this  Act  .shall  be  construed  to 
authorize,  require,  .t  establish  military  or 
civilian  censorahdp  or  In  any  way  to  limit  or 
infringe  upon  freedom  of  the  press  at  at 
speech  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  no  regulaUon  shall  be 
promulgated  hereunder  having  that  eflect" 
S4  Stat.  987 

Thus  Congrww  has  been  faithful  to  the 
command  of  the  F!.'-s:  .Amendment  In  this 
area. 

So  any  power  that  the  Oovemment  pos- 
sesses must  come  from  its  Inherent  power" 
The  power  to  wage  war  Is  the  power  to 
wage  war  successfully"  See  Hirabayasfn  v. 
United  Statei.  320  US.  81.  93  But  the  war 
power  stems  from  a  declaration  of  war  The 
ConatlutJwn  by  Article  I.  {  8  gives  Congress, 
not  the  Proaident  p<jwer  U)  declare  war  '" 
Nowhere  axe  presidential  wars  authorized. 
We  need  not  decide  theref  >re  what  leveling 
effect  the  war  power  of  Congre».s  might  have 
These  disclosures  '  may  have  a  serious  im- 
pact But  that  Is  no  basts  fur  sanctioning  a 
previous  restraint  on  the  press  .As  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  In  Near  v.  Minnesota. 
283  US   697.  719-720 

While  reckless  assaults  upon  public 
men.  and  efforts  to  bring  obloquy  upon  those 
who  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  discharge 
official  duties,  exert  a  baleful  Influence  and 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation  in  public 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  abuse 
is  greater,  and  It  is  believed  to  be  less,  than 
that  which  characterized  the  period  In  which 
our  Institutions  took  shape  Meanwhile,  the 
administration  of  governmeiit  has  become 
more  complex,  the  opportunities  for  mal- 
feasance and  corruption  have  multiplied, 
crime  has  grown  to  most  serious  proportions, 
and  the  danger  of  its  protection  by  unfaith- 
ful officials  and  of  the  impairment  of  the 
fundamental  security  of  life  and  property 
by  criminal  alliances  and  official  neglect,  em- 
phasises, the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and 
courageous  press,  especially  In  great  cities. 
The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may 
be  abused  by  miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal 
does  not  make  any  the  less  necessary  the  Im- 
munity of  the  press  from  previous  restraint 
In  dealing  with  official  misconduct."" 

As  we  stated  only  the  other  day  In  Orga- 
nization for   a   Better  Austin  v    Keefe,   

US    .    "any  prior  restraint  on  expression 

comes  to  this  Court  with  a  "heavy  presump- 
tion' against  Its  constitutional  validity." 

The  Government  says  that  it  has  inherent 
powers  to  go  Into  court  and  obtain  an  In- 
junction to  protect  that  national  Interest, 
which  In  this  case  is  alleged  to  be  national 
security. 

Sear  v  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  897.  repudiated 
that  expansive  doctrine  In  no  uncertain 
terms 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  governmental  suppres- 
sion of  embarrassing  information  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  adopted  against  the 
widespread  use  of  the  common  law  of 
seditious  libel  to  punish  the  Dissemina- 
tion of  materia]  that  is  embarasslng  to 
the  powers-that-be  See  Emerson.  The 
Svstem  of  Free  Expressions,  c  V  ( 1970)  : 
Chafee,  Free  Speech  In  the  United 
States,  c  Xm  <  1941  >  The  present  cases 
will.  I  think,  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  dramatic  Illustration  of  that  prin- 
ciple A  debate  of  large  protxirtlons  goes 
on  in  the  Nation  over  our  posture  In 
Vietnam  That  det>ate  antedated  the  dis- 
closure of  the  contents  of  the  present 
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documents.  The  latter  are  highly  rele- 
vant to  the  debate  in  progress. 

Secrecy  in  government  is  fundamen- 
tally anti-democratic,  perpetuating  bu- 
reaucratic errors.  Open  debate  suid  dis- 
cussion of  public  issues  are  vital  to  our 
national    health.    On    public    questions 
there  should  be    'open  and  robust  de- 
bate." New  York  Times,  Inc.  v.  Sullivan, 
376  U.S.  254,  269-270. 

I  would  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Post  case,  vacate 
the  stay  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
rimes  case  and  direct  that  it  affirm  the 
District  Court. 

The  stays  in  these  cases  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  a  week  con- 
stitute a  flouting  of  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment  as  interpreted  in  Near 
v.  Minnesota. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  Beauhamais  v.  Illinois,  343  US  250. 
267  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black).  284  (my  dissenting  opinion);  Roth 
v.  United  States.  354  US  476.  508  (my  dis- 
senting opinion  which  Ma  Justicb  Black 
Joined):  Yates  v.  United  States,  354  US  298, 
339  (separate  opinion  of  Ma  Justice  Black 
which  I  Joined);  Neic  York  Times  v.  Sulli- 
van. 376  U.S.  293  (concurring  opinion  of  Ma. 
Justice  Black  which  I  Joined);  Garrison  v. 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.  64.  80  (my  concurring 
opinion  which  Ma.  Justice  Black  Joined). 

•  These  papers  contain  data  concerning  the 
communications  system  of  the  United  States, 
the  publication  of  which  Is  made  a  crime. 
But  the  criminal  sanction  Is  not  urged  by 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  equity 
power 

'  There  are  numerous  sets  of  this  material 
in  existence  and  they  insparently  are  not  un- 
der any  controlled  custody.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  sent  a  set  to  the  Congress.  We 
start  then  with  a  case  where  there  already 
is  rather  wide  distribution  of  the  material 
that  Is  destined  for  publicity,  not  secrecy.  I 
have  gone  over  the  material  listed  in  the  in 
camera  brief  of  the  United  States  It  is  all 
history,  not  future  events.  None  of  It  Is  more 
recent  than  1968. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos. 

1873  and  1885  —October  Term.  1970] 

New  York  Times  Company.  PmrioNER, 

1873  v    UNnxD  States 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

United  States.  Petitioner,   1886  v.  T^e 
Washington   Post  Company  et  al 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

(June  30.   1971) 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom  The  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr  Justice  Blackmun  join,  dis- 
senting. 

These  cases  forcefully  call  to  mind  the 
wise  admonition  of  Mr  Justice  Holmes,  dis- 
senting In  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United 
States.  193  US    197.  400-401    (1904)  : 

"Oreat  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad  law. 
For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not  by  rea- 
son of  their  real  Importance  in  shaping  the 
law  of  the  future,  but  because  of  some  acci- 
dent of  Immediate  overwhelming  Interest 
which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  distorts  the 
Judgment  These  Immediate  Interefts  exercise 
a  kind  of  hydraulic  pressure  which  makes 
what  previously  was  clear  seem  doubtful, 
and  before  which  even  well  settled  principles 
of  law  will  bend  " 

With  all  respect.  I  consider  that  the  Court 
has  beer,  almost  Irresponsibly  feverish  In 
dealing  with  these  cases. 

Both  the  Court  of  App>eals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  rendered  judg- 


ment on  June  23.  The  New  York  Times'  pe- 
tition for  certiorari.  Its  motion  for  accelerated 
consideration  thereof,  and  Its  application  for 
Interim  relief  were  filed  in  this  Court  on 
June  24  at  about  11  am  The  application  of 
the  United  States  for  interim  relief  In  the 
Post  case  was  also  filed  here  on  June  24,  at 
about  7:15  p.m.  This  Court's  order  setting  a 
hearing  before  us  on  June  26  at  11  a.m.,  a 
course  which  I  Joined  only  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  more  peremptory  action  by 
the  Court,  was  Issued  less  than  24  hours  be- 
fore. The  record  In  the  Post  case  was  filed 
with  the  Clerk  shortly  before  1  p.m  on  June 
25;  the  record  In  the  Times  case  did  not  ar- 
rive until  7  or  8  o"clc)ck  that  same  night 
The  briefs  of  the  parties  were  received  less 
than  two  hours  before  argument  on  June  26. 
This  frenzied  train  of  events  took  place  In 
the  name  of  the  presumption  against  prior 
restraints  created  by  the  First  Amendment. 
Due  regard  for  the  extraordinarily  Important 
and  difficult  questions  Involved  In  these  liti- 
gations should  have  led  the  Court  to  shun 
such  a  precipitate  timetable  In  order  to  de- 
cide the  merits  of  these  cases  properly,  some 
or  all  of  the  following  questions  should  have 
been  faced: 

1.  Whether  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  bring  these  suits  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Compare  In  re  Debs.  158  U.S. 
564  (1895).  with  Youngstotcn  Sheet  it  Tube 
Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  US  579  (1962).  This  ques- 
tion involves  as  well  the  construction  and 
validity  of  a  singularly  opaque  statute — the 
Espionage  Act.  18  US.C   §  793  (e) 

2.  Whether  the  First  Amendment  permits 
the  federal  courts  to  enjoin  publication  of 
stories  which  would  present  a  serious  threat 
to  national  security.  See  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
283  US  697.  716  (1931)   (dictum) 

3.  Whether  the  threat  to  publish  highly 
secret  documents  Is  of  itself  a  sufficient  Im- 
plication of  national  security  to  Justify  an 
Injunction  on  the  theory  that  regardless  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents  harm  enough 
results  simply  from  the  demonstration  of 
such  a  breach  of  secrecy 

4.  Whether  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
any  of  these  particular  documents  would 
seriously  impair  the  national  security. 

5  What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
opinion  of  high  officers  In  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
questions  3  and  4 

6.  Whether  the  newspapers  are  entitled  to 
retain  and  use  the  documents  notwithstand- 
ing the  seemingly  uncontested  facts  that  the 
documents,  or  the  originals  of  which  they 
are  duplicates,  were  purloined  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's possession  and  that  the  newspapers 
received  them  with  knowledge  that  they  had 
been  feloniously  acquired.  Cf.  Liberty  Lobby, 
Inc  v  Pearson,  390  P  2d  489  (CADC  1968) 

7.  Whether  the  threatened  harm  to  the  na- 
tional security  or  the  Government's  posses- 
sory Interest  in  the  documents  Justifies  the 
Issuance  of  an  Injunction  against  publica- 
tion In  light  of — 

a.  The  strong  First  Amendment  policy 
against  prior  restraints  on  publication; 

b.  The  doctrine  against  enjoining  conduct 
in   violation  of  criminal    statutes;   and 

c.  The  extent  to  which  the  materials  at 
Issue  have  apparently  already  been  other- 
wise disseminated 

These  are  difficult  questions  of  fact,  of 
law.  and  of  Judgment:  the  potential  con- 
sequences of  erroneous  decision  are  enor- 
mous. The  time  which  has  been  available 
to  us,  to  the  lower  courts.*  and  to  the  parties 


•  The  hearing  In  the  Post  case  before  Judge 
Gesell  began  at  8  am  on  June  21.  and  his 
decision  was  rendered,  under  the  hammer  of 
a  deadline  Imposed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
shortly  before  6  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  The 
hearing  In  the  Times  case  before  Judge  Gur- 
feln  was  held  on  June  18  and  his  decision 
was  rendered  on  June  19  The  Government's 
appeals  In  the  two  cases  were  heard  by  the 


has  been  wholly  Inadequate  for  giving  these 
cases  the  kind  of  consideration  they  deserve. 
It  Is  a  reflection  on  the  stability  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  that  these  great  issues — as  Im- 
portant as  any  that  have  arisen  during  my 
time  on  the  Court — should  have  been  de- 
cided under  the  pressures  engendered  by  the 
torrent  of  publicity  that  has  attended  these 
litigations  from  their  Inception 

Forced  at  I  am  to  reach  the  merits  of  these 
cases,  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  and  Judg- 
ments of  the  Court  Wlthm  the  severe  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  the  time  constraints  un- 
der which  I  have  been  required  to  operate.  I 
can  only  state  my  reasons  in  telescoped  fcrm. 
even  though  In  different  circumstances  I 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  deal  vrtth 
the  cases  In  the  fuller  sweep  indicated  above. 

It  Is  a  sufHclent  basis  for  affirming  the 
Court  ol  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  In 
the  Times  litigation  to  observe  that  its  order 
must  rest  on  the  conclusion  that  because  of 
the  time  elements  the  Government  had  not 
been  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  case  to  the  District  Court.  At  the 
least  this  conclusion  was  not  an  abuse  of 
discretion. 

In  the  Post  litigation  the  Government  had 
more  time  to  prepare:  this  was  apparently 
the  basis  for  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on 
rehearing  to  conform  its  Judgment  to  that 
of  the  Second  Circuit  But  I  think  there  Is 
another  and  more  fundamental  reason  why 
this  Judgment  cannot  stand — a  reason  which 
also  furnishes  an  additional  ground  for  not 
reinstating  the  Judgment  of  the  District 
Court  In  the  Times  litigation,  set  aside  bv  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  plain  to  me  that  the 
scope  of  the  judicial  function  in  passing 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  Is  very  narrowly  restricted.  This  view 
Is,  I  think,  dictated  by  the  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  upon  which  our  constitu- 
tional system  rests. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,^ 
then  a  member  of  that  body,  stated: 

"The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  na- 
tion In  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations.  '  Annals. 
6th  Cong,  col,  613  (1800).  From  that  time, 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Nation,  to 
this,  there  has  been  no  substantial  challenge 
to  this  description  of  the  scoi>e  of  executive 
power.  See  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Ex-port  Corp.  299  U.S.  304,  319-^21  (1936), 
collecting  authorities. 

From  this  constitutional  primacy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
certain  conclusions  necessarily  follow  Some 
of  these  were  stated  concisely  by  President 
Washington,  declining  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  papers  lead- 
ing up  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Jay  Treaty: 

"The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  re- 
quires caution,  and  their  success  must  often 
depend  on  secrecy;  and  even  when  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
measures,  demands,  or  eventual  conc:?sslons 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contem- 
plated would  be  extremely  impolitic;  for  this 
might  have  a  fjerniclous  Influence  on  futtire 
negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  incon- 
veniences. {>erhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in 
relation  to  other  powers  '  1  J  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  194- 
195  (1899). 

The  power  to  evaluate  the  "pernicious  in- 
fluence" of  premature  disclosure  is  not.  how- 
ever, lodged  In  the  Executive  alone  I  agree 
that,  in  performance  of  Its  duty  to  protect 
the  values  of  the  First  Amendment  against 
political  pressures,  the  Judiciary  must  re- 
view the  initial  Executive  determination  to 


Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Second  Circuits,  each  court  sitting 
en  banc,  on  June  22.  Each  court  rendered 
lis  decision  on  the  following  afternoon. 
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tba  point  at  MkUsfylng  ttMlf  tb*t  th«  subject 
mAtter  of  the  dispute  does  lie  wlttoln  tlie 
proper  compaos  of  the  PreBldenfs  foreign  re- 
lations power  C-ansUtuCional  conMderatlotu 
forbid  "»  cofTiplete  rU>»r\donineQt  of  Judlcla. 
oontroi."  a  C/'ntted  Siatet  i  Reynolds.  345 
U3  1.  8  (1983)  Moreover  '.he  ;udlcl*ry 
may  properly  laalst  '.hAC  '.he  determloatlo:; 
*.a»:  dlscloeure  of  '.he  subject  iiAtter  would 
;rrop)*rmbly  lmp*lr  the  aAtlooAi  security  b« 
m*de  by  the  he«<l  of  the  Kxecutive  Depart- 
aaent  concerned — here  the  9«cr»t*ry  of  St*te 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defenae — »fter  *ctiuL  per- 
son*; coaalder»tlon  by  th*t  oflloer  This  s^fe- 
gUATd  Ls  required  m  the  *r4»logous  area  of 
execuuvo  clAlma  of  privilege  for  aecrets  of 
state  See  United  States  v  RrjTUJids.  tupra. 
at  8  and  a  30:  DuJ^an  t  CamnieU,  Laird  <ft 
Co..  (19431  A.  C  834.  63«  ,  Houae  of  Lords) 

But  In  my  Judcment  the  judiciary  may  not 
properly  go  beyond  these  two  Inquirlea  and 
redetermine  for  Itself  the  prob«ble  impact  of 
(UKloaure  on  the  national  security 

"|T]be  very  nature  of  execuitlve  decisions 
as  to  foreign  policy  Is  political,  not  Judicial 
Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  political  departments 
of  tb«  government.  Executive  and  Legislative 
They  are  delicate,  complex,  and  involve  large 
elements  of  prophecy  They  are  and  should 
be  undertaken  only  by  those  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  ad- 
vance or  Imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a 
kind  for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither 
aptitude,  facilities  nor  responsibility  and 
which  has  long  been  held  to  belong  in  the 
domain  of  political  power  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial Intrusion  or  inquiry  "  C^icoyo  A  South- 
ern Air  tinea  v  Waterman  Steamship  Corp  . 
333  US    Ica.  Ill   (1948)    (Jackson.  J). 

Bven  If  there  is  some  room  for  the  judi- 
ciary to  override  the  executive  determina- 
tion. It  Is  plain  that  the  scope  of  review 
must  be  exceedingly  narrow  I  can  see  no 
Indication  in  the  opinions  of  either  the  Dis- 
trict Court  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
Post  litigation  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Executive  were  given  even  the  deference 
owing  to  an  administrative  agency,  much 
less  that  owing  to  a  co-equal  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  operating  within  the  field  of  Its 
constitutional  prerogative 

Accordingly.  I  would  vacate  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Enstrlct  of 
Columbia  Circuit  on  this  ground  aad  re- 
mand the  case  for  further  proceedings  In 
the  District  Court  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  such  further  proceedings,  due  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  the  Govern- 
ment for  procuring  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  both  an 
expression  of  their  views  on  the  issue  of  na- 
tional security  The  ensuing  review  by  the 
District  Court  should  be  In  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed  in  this  opinion  And  for 
the  reasons  stated  above  I  would  affirm  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

Pending  further  hearings  In  each  case  con- 
ducted under  the  appropriate  ground  rules. 
I  would  continue  the  restraints  on  publica- 
tion I  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrine  pro- 
hibiting prior  restraints  reaches  to  the  point 
of  preventing  courts  from  maintaining  the 
status  quo  long  enough  to  act  responsibly  In 
matters  of  such  national  Importance  as  those 
Involved  here. 

SmrnxMX     CoumT     of    thx     Uvrpm     Statxs. 

Nos.   1873   Asv   1885— OcTosDt  Txxm_    1970 

New   YoSK   TlMBS  Co  .    PTTmoNm, 

VXaStTB    UJCTTKO    SXiTKa 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  tTnlted  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 

Unittd   States     PxrmoNni.   vxasus   thx 
Washington  Post  Compakt  rr  al. 

On  Wnt  if  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  :or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 


(Jtnrt  SO.  1971) 

Mr    JTTSTics     BI.ACK.  with  whom  Mr.  Jns- 

TTCX  DotrouAS  Joins,  concurring 

I  adhfre  to  the  view  that  the  Government's 
c-a«<>  against  the  Washington  Post  should 
have  been  dismissed  and  that  the  Injunction 
against  the  New  York  Times  should  have  been 
vacated  without  oral  argument  when  the 
cases  were  first  presented  to  this  Court,  I 
believe  that  every  moment's  continuance  of 
the  injunctions  against  these  newspapers 
amounts  to  a  flagrant.  Indefensible,  and  con- 
tinuing violation  of  the  First  Amendment 
Furthermore,  after  oral  arguments.  1  agree 
completely  that  we  must  affirm  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  AppesJs  for  the  Second  Circuit  for 
the  reasons  slated  by  my  Brothers  Dottglas 
and  BarrNAN  In  my  view  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  some  of  my  Brethren  are  apparently 
willing  to  hold  that  the  publication  of  news 
may  sometimes  be  enjoined  Such  a  holding 
would  make  a  shambles  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Our  Government  was  launched  in  1789 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  The 
Bill  of  Rlghu.  including  the  First  Amend- 
ment, followed  in  1791  Now,  for  the  first  time 
In  the  isa  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  the  federal  courts  are  asked  to  hold 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  mean 
what  It  says,  but  rather  means  that  the  Oov- 
ernment can  halt  the  publication  of  current 
news  of  vital  Importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  seeking  Injunctions  against  these  news- 
papers and  In  Its  presentation  to  the  Court, 
the  Sxecuttve  Branch  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  essential  purpose  and  history  of 
the  First  Amendment.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  many  people  strongly  op- 
F>08ed  it  because  the  document  contained 
no  BUI  of  Rights  to  safeguard  certain  basic 
frsedoms  ■  They  especially  feared  that  the 
new  powers  granted  to  a  central  government 
might  be  interpreted  to  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  curtail  freedom  of  religion,  press, 
assembly,  and  speech.  In  response  to  an 
overwhelming  public  clamor.  James  Madison 
offered  a  series  of  amendnMnts  to  satisfy 
citizens  that  these  great  liberties  would  re- 
main safe  and  beyond  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  abridge  Madison  proposed  what 
later  became  the  First  Amendment  in  three 
parts,  two  of  which  are  set  out  below,  smd 
one  of  which  proclaimed  "The  p>eople  shall 
not  be  deprived  or  abridged  of  their  right 
to  speak,  to  write  or  to  publish  their  senti- 
ments: and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  one 
of  the  ffreat  bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall  be 
inviolable  "  •  The  amendments  were  offered 
to  ctirtall  and  restrict  the  general  pwwers 
granted  to  the  Executive  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Branches  two  years  before  In  the 
original  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
changed  the  original  Constitution  into  a 
new  charter  under  which  no  branch  of  gov- 
ernment could  abridge  the  people's  freedoms 
of  press,  speech,  religion,  and  assembly  Yet 
the  Solicitor  General  argues  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  appear  to  agree  that  the 
general  powers  of  the  Oovernment  adopted 
in  the  original  Constitution  should  be  In- 
terpreted to  limit  and  restrict  the  specific 
and  emphatic  guarantees  of  the  BUI  of 
Rlghu  adopted  later  I  can  Imagine  no 
greater  perversion  of  hutory  Madison  and 
the  other  Framers  of  the  First  .Amendment 
able  men  that  thev  were,  wrote  In  language 
they  earnestly  believed  could  never  be  mis- 
understood Congress  shall  make  no  law 
a&r.dgliig  t.>ie  freedon-.  of  the  press  Both 

the  hutccy  and  language  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment support  the  view  that  the  press  must 
be  left  free  to  publish   news,  whatever  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


source,  without  cenaonblp,  InJuncUons,  or 
prior  restraints. 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection 
It  must  have  to  fulfill  lU  essential  role  In 
our  democracy  The  press  was  to  serve  the 
governed,  not  the  governors  The  Govern- 
ment's power  to  censor  the  press  was  abol- 
ished so  that  the  press  would  remain  forever 
free  to  censure  the  Government  The  press 
was  protected  so  that  It  could  bare  the 
secrets  of  government  and  inform  the  people. 
Only  a  free  and  unrestrained  press  can  effec- 
tively expose  deception  In  government  And 
paramount  among  the  responsibilities  of  s 
free  press  Is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of 
the  government  from  deceiving  the  people 
and  sending  them  off  to  distant  lands  to  die 
of  foreign  fevers  and  f^irelgn  shot  and  shell. 
In  my  view,  far  rrom  deserving  condemna- 
tion for  their  courageous  reporting,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Waahnlgton  Post,  and  other 
newspapers  should  be  commended  for  serv- 
ing the  purpose  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
saw  so  clearly  In  revealing  the  workings  of 
government  that  led  to  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the 
newspapers  nobly  did  precisely  that  which 
the  Founders  hoped  and  trusted  they  would 
do. 

The  Oovemmenfs  case  here  Is  based  on 
premises  entirely  different  from  those  that 
guided  the  Frtuners  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Solicitor  General  has  carefully  and  em- 
phatically stated 

"Now.  Mr  Justice  |Buack|  your  construc- 
tion of  .  .  [the  First  Amendment]  Is  well 
known,  and  I  certainly  respect  It.  You  say 
that  no  law  means  no  law.  and  that  should 
be  obvious  I  can  only  say.  Mr  Justice  that 
to  me  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  'no  law'  does 
not  mean  'no  law',  and  I  would  seek  to  per- 
suade the  Court  that  that  Is  true  [Tlhere 
are  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  that  grant 
power  and  re8p>onslbtllt1es  to  the  Executive 
and  the  First  Amendment  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  function  or  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States  "  ■ 

And  the  Government  argues  in  its  brief  that 
m  spite  of  the  First  Amendment,  "[tlhe 
authority  of  the  Executive  Department  to 
protect  the  nation  against  publication  of  in- 
formation whose  disclosure  would  endanger 
the  national  security  stems  from  two  Inter- 
related sources:  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  over  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  his  authority  as  Commander-in- 
Chief."  • 

In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  hold  that 
despite  the  First  Amendment's  emphatic 
command,  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Judiciary  can  make  laws  en- 
joining publication  of  current  news  and 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press  In  the  name 
of  "national  security  "  The  Government  does 
not  even  attempt  to  rely  on  any  act  of  Con- 
gress Instead  It  makes  the  bold  and  danger- 
ously far-reaching  contention  that  the  courts 
should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  make" 
a  law  abridging  freedom  of  the  pre.sa  in  the 
name  of  equity,  presidential  pijwer  and  na- 
tional security,  even  when  the  reprosenta- 
tlTes  of  the  people  in  Oongrese  have  adhered 
to  the  command  of  the  Fi.-st  AnienOment 
and  refused  to  make  such  a  law  '  See  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr  Jrsrjcx  Doogljis.  post, 
at  To  find  that  the  President  has  "in- 
herent power  to  halt  the  publication  of 
news  by  resort  to  the  courts  would  wipe  out 
the  First  .\mendment  and  destroy  the  funda- 
mental liberty  and  security  of  the  very  peo- 
ple the  Government  hopes  to  make  'secure  " 
No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  adoption 
of  the  First  Amendment  without  being  con- 
vinced beyond  any  douht  that  it  was  Injunc- 
tions Like  those  sought  here  that  Madison 
and  his  collaborators  intended  to  outlaw  in 
this  Nation  for  all  time 

The  word  "security"  is  a  broad,  vague  gen- 
erality whose  contours  should  not  be  Invoked 
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to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law  embodied 
in  the  First  Amendment.  The  guarding  of 
military  and  diplomatic  secrets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Informed  representative  govern- 
ment provides  no  real  security  for  our  Re- 
public. The  Framers  of  the  First  Amendment, 
fully  aware  of  both  the  need  to  defend  a 
new  nation  and  the  abuses  of  the  English 
and  Colonial  governments,  sought  to  give 
this  new  society  strength  and  security  by 
providing  that  freedom  of  speech,  press,  re- 
ligion, and  assembly  should  not  be  abridged. 
This  thought  was  eloquently  expressed  In 
1937  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes — great  man 
and  great  Chief  Justice  that  he  was — when 
the  Court  held  a  man  could  not  be  punished 
for  attending  a  meeting  run  by  Communists. 
"The  greater  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  community  from  Incitements  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  Imperative  Is  the  need  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly 
In  order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for 
free  political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  gov- 
ernment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  government."  • 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  Introducing  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Madison  said 
"|B|ut  I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  opposed  |  the  Constitution  ] .  dis- 
liked It  because  It  did  not  contain  effectual 
provisions  against  the  encroachments  on 
particular  rights  .  .  "  1  Annals  of  Congress 
433  (1834)  Congressman  Goodhue  added: 
"II|t  Is  the  wish  of  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents, that  something  should  be  added  to  the 
Constitution,  to  secure  In  a  stronger  manner 
their  liberties  from  the  inroads  of  power." 
Id.  at  426. 

=  The  other  parts  were: 

"The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  religious  belief  or  worship,  nor 
shall  any  national  religion  be  established, 
nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  con- 
science be  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  pretext. 
Infringed. 

"The  people  shall  not  be  restrained  from 
peaceably  assembling  and  consulting  for 
their  common  good:  nor  from  applying  to  the 
Legislature  by  petitions,  or  remonstrances, 
for  redress  of  their  grievances."  1  Annals  of 
Congress  434  (1834)     (Emphasis  added.) 

'Transcript  of  Oral  Argument,  at  76. 

'  Brief  for  United  States,  at  12. 

-Compare  the  views  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral with  those  of  James  Madison,  the  author 
of  the  First  Amendment.  When  speaking  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Madison  said:  "If  they  (the  first  ten 
amendments)  are  Incorporated  into  the  Con- 
stitution, independent  tribunals  of  justice 
will  consider  themselves  In  a  peculiar  man- 
ner the  guardians  of  those  rights:  they  will 
be  an  Impenetrable  bulwark  against  every 
assumption  of  power  In  the  Legislative  or 
Executive:  they  will  be  naturally  led  to  resist 
every  encroachment  upon  rights  expressly 
stipulated  for  In  the  Constitution  by  the  dec- 
laration of  rights."  1  Annals  of  Congress  439 
(1834). 

"  DeJonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.S.  353.  365 
(1937). 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Nos. 
1873  and  1886. — October  Term.  1970] 

New  York  Times  Co..  PirrnoNER,  Vebscs 

UNrriD  Statts 

Unfted  States.  PrrrriohreR,  Verstts  the 

Washington  Post  Co  ,  et  al 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  Slates 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 


[June  30.  1971] 
Mr.  Justice  Buackmun. 
I  join  Mb.  Justice  Haruln  In  his  dissent. 

I  also  am  In  substantial  accord  with  much 
that  Mr.  Justice  White  says,  by  way  of  ad- 
monition. In  the  latter  part  of  his  opinion. 

At  this  point  the  focus  Is  on  only  the 
comparatively  few  documents  specified  by 
the  Government  as  critical  So  far  as  the 
other  material — vast  in  amount — is  con- 
cerned, let  It  be  published  and  published 
forthwith  If  the  newspapers,  once  the  strain 
is  gone  and  the  sensationalism  is  eased,  still 
feel  the  urge  so  to  do 

But  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  few 
documents  specified  from  the  47  volumes. 
Almost  70  years  ago  Mr  Justice  Holmes,  dis- 
senting in  a  celebrated  case,  observed: 

"Great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad 
law.  For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not  by 
reason  of  their  real  importance  in  shaping 
the  law  of  the  future,  but  because  of  some 
accident  of  immediate  overwheLm.;ng  interest 
which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  distorts 
the  Judgment  These  immediate  interests  ex- 
ercise a  kind  of  hydraulic  pressure  .  .  " 
Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  Untied  States,  193 
U.S    197. 400-401  (1904). 

The  present  cases,  if  not  great,  are  at  least 
unusual  4n  their  posture  and  implications, 
and  the  Holmes  observation  certainly  has 
pertinent    application 

The  New  York  Times  clandestinely  devoted 
a  period  of  three  months  examining  the  47 
volumes  that  came  into  its  unauthorized 
possession.  Once  it  had  begun  publication 
cf  material  fronn  those  volumes,  the  New 
York  case  now  before  us  emerged  It  Im- 
mediately assumed,  and  ever  since  has  main- 
tained, a  frenetic  pace  and  character  Seem- 
ingly, once  publication  started,  the  mate- 
rial could  not  be  made  public  fast  enough 
Seemingly,  from  then  on.  every  deferral  or 
delay,  by  restraint  or  otherwise,  was  abhor- 
rent and  was  to  be  deemed  violative  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  of  the  public's  "right 
immediately  to  know  "  Yet  that  newspaper 
stood  before  us  at  oral  argument  and  pro- 
fessional criticism  of  the  Government  for 
not  lodging  its  protest  earlier  than  by  a  Mon- 
day telegram  following  the  Initial  Sunday 
publication. 

The  District  of  Columbia  case  Is  much  the 
same 

Two  federal  district  courts,  two  United 
States  courts  of  appeals,  and  this  Court — 
within  a  period  of  less  than  three  weeks  from 
Inception  until  today — have  been  pressed 
Into  hurried  decision  of  profound  constitu- 
tional issues  on  Inadeqiiately  developed  and 
largely  assumed  facus  without  the  careful 
deliberation  that,  hopefully,  should  charac- 
terize tne  American  Judicial  process  There 
has  been  much  writing  about  the  law  and 
little  knowledge  and  less  digestion  of  the 
facts.  In  the  New  York  case  the  Judges,  both 
trial  and  appellate,  had  not  yet  examined 
the  basic  material  when  the  case  was  brought 
here.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  case,  little 
more  was  done,  and  what  wsis  accomplished 
in  this  respect  was  only  on  required  re- 
mand, with  the  Washington  Post,  on  the  ex- 
cuse that  it  was  trying  to  protect  its  source 
cf  Information,  Initially  refusing  to  reveal 
what  material  It  actually  possessed,  and  with 
the  district  court  forced  to  make  assumptions 
as  to  that  nossesslon. 

With  such  respect  as  may  be  due  to  the 
contrary  view.  this.  In  my  opinion.  Is  not 
the  way  to  try  a  law  suit  of  this  magnltudie 
and  asserted  importance.  It  is  not  the  way 
for  federal  courts  to  adjudicate,  and  to  be 
required  to  adjudicate  issues  that  allegedly 
concern  the  Nation's  vital  welfare  The  coun- 
try would  be  none  the  worse  off  were  the 
cases  tried  quickly,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the 
customary  and  properly  deliberative  manner 
The  most  recent  of  the  material,  it  is  said, 
dates  no  later  than  1968.  already  about  three 
years  ago.  and  the  Times  Itself  took  three 


months  to  formulate  its  plan  of  procedure 
and.  thus,  deprived  its  public  for  that  period. 

The  First  Amendment,  after  all.  is  only 
one  part  of  a*-  entire  Constitution.  Article  II 
of  the  great  document  vests  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  primary  power  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  places  In  that  branch 
the  responsibility  for  the  Nation's  safety. 
Each  provision  of  the  Constltuiioij  is  im- 
portant, and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doc- 
trine of  unlimited  absolutism  for  the  First 
Amendment  at  the  cost  of  downgrading  other 
provisions.  First  Amendment  absolutism  has 
never  commanded  a  majority  of  this  Court 
See.  for  example.  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283.  U.S. 
697.  708.  (1931).  and  Schenck  v.  United 
States.  249  U.S.  47.  52  ( 1919) .  What  Is  needed 
here  is  a  weighing,  upon  properly  developed 
standards,  of  the  broad  right  of  the  press  to 
print  and  of  the  very  narrow  right  of  the 
Government  to  prevent.  Such  standards  are 
not  yet  developed.  The  parties  here  are  in 
disagreement  as  to  what  those  standards 
should  be  But  even  the  newspapers  con- 
cede that  there  are  situations  where  restraint 
is  In  order  and  Is  constitutional.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  gave  us  a  suggestion  when  be  said 
In  Schenck: 

"It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and  degree. 
When  a  nation  is  at  war  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such  a 
hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight 
and  that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right.'"  249  U.S.. 
at  52 

1  therefore  would  remand  these  cases  to 
be  developed  expeditiously,  of  course,  but  on 
a  schedule  permitting  the  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  from  both  sides,  with  the 
use  of  discovery,  if  necessary,  as  authorized 
by  the  rules,  and  with  the  preparation  of 
briefs,  oral  argument  and  court  opinions  of 
a  quality  better  than  has  been  seen  to  this 
point.  In  making  this  last  statement.  I  criti- 
cize no  lawyer  or  Judge  I  know  from  past 
personal  experience  the  agony  of  time  pres- 
sure in  the  preparation  of  litigation.  But 
these  cases  and  the  Issues  Involved  and  the 
courts.  Including  this  one.  deserve  better  than 
has  been  produced  thus  far. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  these  cases  were 
allowed  to  develop  sis  they  should  be  de- 
veloped, and  to  be  tried  as  lawyers  should 
try  them  and  as  courts  should  hear  them, 
free  of  pressure  and  name  and  sensational- 
ism, other  light  would  be  shed  on  the  situa- 
tion and  contrary  considerations,  for  me. 
might  prevail  But  that  Is  not  the  present 
posture  of  the  litigation. 

The  Court,  however,  decides  the  cases  to- 
day the  other  way.  t  therefore  add  one  final 
comment. 

I  strongly  urge,  and  sincerely  hope,  that 
these  two  newspapers  will  be  fully  aware  of 
their  ultimate  responsibilities  to  the  United 
States  of  America  Judge  WUkey,  dissenting 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  case,  after  a  re- 
view of  only  the  affidavits  before  his  court 
(the  basic  papers  had  not  then  been  made 
available  by  either  party),  concluded  that 
there  were  a  number  of  examples  of  docu- 
ments that,  if  In  the  f)ossesslon  of  the  Post, 
a-'d  if  published,  "'could  clearly  result  In 
great  harm  to  the  nation."  and  he  defined 
""harm""  to  mean  "the  death  of  soldiers,  the 
destruction  of  alliances,  the  greatly  increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies. 
the  inability  of  our  diplomats  to  nego- 
tiate .  .  ""  I.  for  one.  have  now  been  able  to 
give  at  least  some  cursory  study  not  only  to 
the  affidavits,  but  to  the  material  Itself  I 
regret  to  say  that  from  this  examination  I 
fear  that  Judge  Wllkey"s  statements  have 
possible  foundatlcn  I  therefore  share  his 
concern.  I  hope  that  damage  already  has 
not  been  done.  If.  however,  damage  has  been 
done,  and  if.  with  the  Court's  action  today, 
these  newspapers  proceed  to  publish  the 
critical  documents  and  there  results  there- 
from "the  death  of  soldiers,  the  destruction 
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of  alliances,  the  gr«atly  Increased  difBculty 
of  negotiation  with  our  enemies,  the  In- 
ability of  our  diplomats  to  negotiate."  to 
which  list  I  might  add  the  factors  of  pro- 
longation of  the  war  and  of  further  delay  In 
the  freeing  of  United  States  prisoners,  then 
the  Nation's  people  wUl  know  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  sad  consequences  rests. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  Dnlt«d  States.  Noa. 

1873  and  1886— October  Term.  1970 1 

Nrw  York  Timbs  Co  .  PrrrriOND.  Vsaatrs 

Owmo  STATxa 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 

UnrrxD  Statts.   PrrmoNiai.   vnsus   thx 
Washington  Post  Co.,  rr  al 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

(June  30.   1971] 

M«.  Chtht  Jtrsnci  Biracsa.  dissenting. 

So  clear  are  the  constitutional  limitations 
on  prior  restraint  against  expression,  that 
from  the  time  of  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  US 
897  (1931 ).  until  recently  In  Organization  for 
a  Better  Aujfin  v.  Keefe. — US. —  (1971).  we 
have  bad  little  occasion  to  be  concerned  with 
cases  Involving  prior  restraints  against  news 
reporting  on  matters  of  public  Interest  There 
Is.  therefore,  little  variation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  in  terms  of  resistance  to 
prior  restraints  against  publication  Adher- 
ence to  this  basic  constitutional  principle, 
however,  does  not  make  this  case  a  simple 
one  In  this  case,  the  imperative  of  a  free 
and  unfettered  press  comes  Into  collision  with 
another  Imperative,  the  effective  functioning 
of  a  complex  modern  government  and  specifi- 
cally the  effective  exercise  of  certain  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Executive.  Only  those 
who  view  the  First  Amendment  as  an  absolute 
In  all  circumstances — a  view  I  respect,  but 
reject — can  find  such  a  case  as  this  to  be  sim- 
ple or  easy 

This  case  is  not  simple  for  another  and 
more  immediate  reason.  We  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  the  case  No  District  Judge  knew  all 
the  facts  No  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  knew 
all  the  facts.  No  member  of  this  Court  knows 
all  the  facts. 

Why  are  we  in  this  posture.  In  which  only 
those  Judges  to  whom  the  First  Amendment 
Is  absolute  and  permits  of  no  restraint  in  any 
circumstances  or  for  any  reason,  are  really 
in  a  position  to  act? 

I  suggest  we  are  In  this  posture  because 
these  cases  have  been  conducted  In  unseemly 
haste.  Mr.  Jusrtcx  Hah-an  covers  the  chron- 
ology of  events  demonstrating  the  hectic 
pressures  under  which  these  cases  have  been 
processed  and  I  need  not  restate  them  The 
prompt  setting  of  these  cases  reflects  our 
universal  abhorrence  of  prior  restraint.  But 
prompt  Judicial  action  does  not  mean  un- 
judicial haste. 

Here,  moreover,  the  frenetic  haste  la  due  In 
large  part  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Times 
proceeded  from  the  date  it  obtained  the 
purloined  documents  It  seems  reasonably 
clear  now  that  the  haste  precluded  reason- 
able and  deliberate  Judicial  treatment  of 
these  cases  and  was  not  warranted  The  pre- 
cipitous action  of  this  Court  aborting  a  trial 
not  yet  completed  Is  not  the  kind  of  Judicial 
conduct  which  ought  to  attend  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  great  Issue 

The  newspapers  make  a  derivative  claim 
under  the  First  Amendment;  they  denomi- 
nate this  right  as  the  public  right- to- know; 
by  Implication,  the  Times  asserts  a  sole  trus- 
teeship of  that  right  by  virtue  of  its  Journ- 
alist "scoop."  The  right  is  asserted  as  an 
absolute  Of  course,  the  First  Amendment 
right  itself  U  not  an  absolute,  as  JusUce 
Holmes  so  long  ago  pointed  out  In  his 
aphorism  concerning  the  right  to  shout  of 
Are  In  a  crowded  theater  There  are  other 
exceptions,    some    of    which    Chief    JusUce 


Hughes  mentioned  by  way  of  example  In 
Near  v  Minnesota  There  are  no  doubt  other 
exceptions  no  one  has  had  occasion  to  de- 
scribe or  discuss.  Conceivably  such  exceptions 
may  be  lurking  In  these  cases  and  would 
have  been  flushed  had  they  been  properly 
considered  In  the  trial  courts,  free  from  un- 
warranted deadlines  and  frenetic  pressures. 
A  great  issue  of  this  kind  should  be  tried  tn 
a  Judicial  atmosphere  conductive  to  thought- 
ful, reflective  deliberation,  especially  when 
haste.  In  terms  of  hours,  is  unwarranted  In 
light  of  the  long  period  the  Times,  by  Its  own 
choice,  deferred  publication. 

It  Is  not  disputed  that  the  Times  has  had 
unauthorized  possession  of  the  documents 
for  three  to  four  months,  during  which  It 
has  had  Its  expert  analysts  studying  them, 
presumably  digesting  them  and  preparing 
the  material  for  publication  During  all  of 
this  time,  the  Times,  presumably  In  Its  ca- 
pacity as  trustee  of  the  publics  "right  to 
know."  has  held  up  publication  for  purposes 
It  considered  proper  and  thus  public  knowl- 
edge was  delayed.  No  doubt  this  was  for  a 
good  reason;  the  analysis  of  7.000  pages  of 
complex  material  drawn  from  a  vastly  greater 
volume  of  material  would  Inevitably  take 
time  and  the  writing  of  good  news  stories 
takes  time.  But  why  should  the  United 
States  Government,  from  whom  this  Infor- 
mation was  Illegally  acquired  by  someone, 
along  with  all  the  counsel,  trial  Judges,  and 
appellate  Judges  be  placed  under  needless 
pressure?  After  these  months  of  deferral,  the 
alleged  right-to-know  has  somehow  and  sud- 
denly become  a  right  that  must  be  vindi- 
cated instanter. 

Would  It  have  been  unreasonable,  since 
the  newspaper  could  anticipate  the  govern- 
ment's objections  to  release  of  secret  mate- 
rial, to  give  the  government  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  entire  collection  and  determine 
whether  agreement  could  be  reached  on  pub- 
lication? Stolen  or  not,  if  security  was  not 
In  fact  jeopardized,  much  of  the  material 
could  no  doubt  have  been  declassified,  since 
It  spans  a  period  ending  in  1968  With  such 
an  approach — one  that  great  newspapers 
have  in  the  past  practiced  and  stated  edl- 
torlaUy  to  be  the  duty  of  an  honorable 
press — the  newspapers  and  government 
might  well  have  narrowed  the  area  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  was  and  was  not  pub- 
llshable,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  re- 
solved In  orderly  litigation  If  necessary  To 
me  It  is  hardly  believable  that  a  newspaper 
long  regarded  as  a  great  Institution  In  Ameri- 
can life  would  fall  to  perform  one  of  the 
basic  and  simple  duties  of  every  citizen  with 
respect  to  the  discovery  or  possession  of 
stolen  property  or  secret  government  docu- 
ments That  duty,  I  had  thought — perhaps 
naively — was  to  report  forthwith,  to  respon- 
sible public  ofllcers  This  duty  rests  on  taxi 
drivers.  Justices  and  the  New  York  Times 
The  course  followed  by  the  Times,  whether 
so  calculated  or  not,  removed  any  possibility 
of  orderly  litigation  of  the  issues  If  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Judges  up  to  now  has  been  cor- 
rect, that  result  Is  sheer  happenstance.' 

Our  grant  of  the  writ  before  final  Judg- 
ment in  the  Times  case  aborted  the  trial  In 
the  District  Court  before  it  had  made  a 
complete  record  pursuant  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  melancholy 
series  of  evenu  is  that  we  literally  do  not 
know  what  we  are  acting  on  As  I  see  It  we 
have  been  forced  to  deal  with  litigation 
concerning  rights  of  great  magnitude  wlth- 


'  Interestingly  the  Times  explained  Its  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  government  to  examine  Its 
own  purloined  documents  by  saying  in  sub- 
stance this  might  compromise  their  sources 
and  informants!  The  Times  thus  asserts  a 
right  to  guard  the  secrecy  of  Its  sources 
while  denying  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stat«8  has  that  power. 


out  an  adequate  record,  and  surely  without 
time  for  adequate  treatnvent  either  in  the 
prior  proceedings  or  In  this  Court  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  counsel  In  oral  argu- 
ment before  this  Court  were  frequently  un- 
able to  respond  to  questions  on  factual 
points.  Not  surprisingly  they  pointed  out 
that  they  had  been  working  literally  "around 
the  clock"  and  simply  were  unable  to  review 
the  documents  that  give  rise  to  these  cases 
and  were  not  familiar  with  them  TTils  Court 
Is  In  no  better  posture  I  agree  with  M*. 
Justice  HAaLAN  and  M«  Jusricx  Blackmun 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  reach  the  merits.' 

I  would  affirm  the  Court  of  Appeals  tor  the 
Second  Circuit  and  allow  the  District  Court 
to  complete  the  trial  aborted  by  our  grant 
of  certiorari  meanwhUe  preserving  the  status 
quo  In  the  Post  case  I  would  direct  that  the 
District  Court  on  remand  give  priority  to  the 
Times  case  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness of  that  court  but  I  would  not  set  ar- 
bitrary deadlines. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  In  general  agree- 
ment with  much  of  what  M«.  Jusricx  Whttb 
has  expressed  with  respect  to  penal  sanc- 
tions concerning  communication  or  reten- 
tion of  documents  or  Information  relating  to 
the  national  defense 

We  all  crave  speedier  Judicial  processes  but 
when  Judges  are  pressured  as  In  these  cases 
the  result  is  a  parody  of  the  Judicial  process. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VETO  OP  THE 
PUBUC  WORKS  ACCELEI^ATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  decision 
by  President  Nixon  to  veto  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1971  comes  as 
a  grave  setback  to  those  who  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  It  comes  as  a 
much  greater  setback  to  those  commu- 
nities of  our  Nation  especially  hard  hit 
by  high  unemployment,  who  would  have 
benefited  most  from  the  increased  Fed- 
eral assistance.  To  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  in  these  areas,  to 
the  mtuiy  small  businesses  that  would 
have  gained  from  the  increased  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  customers  it  comes 
as  a  bitter  expression  of  Government 
disregard.  It  is  to  these  people  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  economic  "game 
plan '■  has  become  more  and  more  to  look 
like  a  "raw  deal." 

Last  year  the  President  vetoed  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1970;  now 
he  has  refused  to  sign  accelerated  public 
works.  To  date  the  Nixon  admmistration 
has  rejected  every  effort  to  deal  with  the 
Nation's  unemployment  problem  directly. 
With  6  2  percent  of  the  labor  force,  5 
million  workers  looking  for  jobs  but  un- 
able to  find  them,  it  has  vetoed  a  proposal 
which  would  have  given  work  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  through  direct  pub- 
lic works  employment  and  through  the 
expansionary  effect  nf  this  legislation  on 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 


'  with  respect  to  the  question  of  inherent 
power  of  the  Executive  to  classify  papers, 
records  and  documents  as  secret,  or  other- 
wise unavailable  for  public  exposure,  and  to 
secure  aid  of  the  courts  for  enforcement, 
there  may  be  an  analogy  with  respect  to  this 
Court.  No  statute  gives  this  Court  express 
power  to  establish  and  enforce  the  utmost 
security  measures  for  the  secrecy  of  our  de- 
liberations and  records.  Yet  I  have  little 
doubt  as  to  the  Inherent  power  of  the  Court 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Its  Internal 
operations  by  whatever  Judicial  measures 
may  be  requlned. 
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The  value  of  accelerated  public  works 
to  my  home  State  of  Utah  would  have 
been  .substantial.  Under  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
State  completed  needed  projects  in  water 
and  sewage  treatment,  conservation,  and 
wildlife  preservation,  fisheries  develop- 
ment, and  land  treatment  I  have  made 
recent  estimates  which  show  that  over 
$25  million  in  such  projects  upon  which 
planning  is  complete  require  only  further 
Federal  funding  to  begin  work  Due  to 
President  Nixon  s  action,  these  projects 
will  have  to  wait  Those  who  would  have 
received  useful  employment  in  this  work 
of  lasting  value  to  their  communities  will 
also  have  to  wait 


PROVrOING  FIRST  QUALITY  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS HIGHER  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday. June  29.  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Space,  Science,  and  Veterans 
Appropriations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  recommending  the  addition 
of  approximately  $391  million  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  original  budget  request  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  About  $358 
million  of  this  would  be  for  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  program.  I  was  most 
cordially  received  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr  Pastorei  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  and  was  delighted  to  accept  their 
generous  invitation  to  work  with  them 
personally  on  my  individual  recommen- 
dations in  detail. 

Mr  President,  of  the  $391  million  ad- 
ditional I  am  recommending,  almast  $20 
million — $19  76  million  has  been  request- 
ed by  the  administration  in  recent  budget 
amendments — making  my  recommen- 
dation about  $371  million  above  the  Pres- 
ident's amended  VA  budget,  including 
about  $344  million  for  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  program 

Of  the  $391  million  I  am  recommend- 
ing, the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  other  body  has  recommended  add- 
ing— or  will  do  so  on  the  floor  today, 
I  believe — a  toUl  of  almost  $140  million, 
making  my  recommendation  about  $250 
mUlion  higher  than  the  bill  likely  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  today — about  $224 
million  of  which  is  for  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  program. 

Included  in  my  recommendations,  Mr. 
President,  was  a  total  of  $21,120,000  for 
veteran  drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  over  and 
above  the  $14  l  million  proposed  for  the 
VA  by  the  President  m  hLs  June  17,  1971 
omnibus  drug  control  message  These 
additional  funds  would  be  double  the 
proposed  VA  capacity — 6.000  patients 
annually — to  12,000  patients  m  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  drug  ad- 
dlctlMi  annually 

I  beseeched  the  subcommittee  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  direct  the  VA  to  be- 
gin immediately  to  gear  up  for  the  com- 
paratively large  increase  propjosed  by 
the    President — from    five    to    32    drug 


treatment  centers — let  alone  the  doub- 
ling I  propose — in  order  to  give  some 
instant  substance  to  all  the  rhetoric  and 
concern  expressed  about  the  drug  addic- 
tion epidemic,  which,  according  to  re- 
ports of  testimony  yesterday  by  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffee.  the  President's  newly 
appointed  "drug  czar.  "  has  already 
claimed,  25,000  recent  veterans  now  back 
in  the  United  States.  Expansion  of  the 
VA's  shockingly  meager  current  program 
of  specialized  drug  treatment — now 
atwut  220  patients  at  five  drug  centers 
with  about  115  on  the  waiting  lists 
there — must  not  be  permitted  to  await 
final  enactment  of  the  HUD,  space,  sci- 
ences, veterans  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priations bill 

Mr  President,  because  I  know  of  the 
great  concern  which  so  many  Senators 
have  expressed  to  me  about  the  hospital 
and  medical  program  for  our  disabled 
veterans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  of  my  June  29  testi- 
mony yesterd''y  and  the  four  appendixes 
submitted  with  my  statement.  Appendix 
I  and  IV  of  which  capsuUze  the  thrust 
and  effect  of  my  dollar  recommenda- 
tions, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Alan  CaANSroN. 
Democrat.  or  CALnoaNiA.  Chairman. 
He\lth  and  Hospitals  SuBCOMMiTTEt 
Committee  on  Veterans  Atfairs,  Betore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Urban 
Development.  Space  Science,  and  Vettrans 
Appbopiiiations.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— the  Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  foe 
the  Veterans  Administration.  June  39 
1971 

Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
again,  this  year  on  the  FY  19'72  budget  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Attached  to 
my  statement  are  four  App>endlces  present- 
ing supplementary  maienaLs  fcr  your  consid- 
eration Appendix  I  Is  a  narrative  of  my 
recommendations;  Appendix  II  contains 
backup  Justification  for  certain  Items  In 
Appendix  I;  Appendix  III  contains  represent- 
ative excerpu  from  our  VA  Hospital  Crisis 
Hearings  of  AprU  27,  28.  and  29,  1971  and 
Appendix  IV  contains  comparative  appropria- 
tion bin  figures  for  the  VAs  request  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  and  my  recommended 
additions 

I  also  am  making  available  to  you  and  your 
staff  a  set  of  reports  mot  yet  published)  cov- 
ering our  April  27-29  and  June  15  and  23. 
1971  (veterans  drug  addiction)  hearings,  as 
well  as  two  documents  (prepared  by  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee)  regarding 
my  General  Operating  Expenses  recommen- 
dations I  would  appreciate  return  of  these 
(to  4230  NSOB)  at  your  earliest  convenience 

I  had  hoped  last  year  that  all  would  be 
well  In  VA  medicine  by  now  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  Chairman  Pastore  and  ranking 
minority  member  Allott  for  all  their  great 
cooperation  last  year  and  again  this  year 
with  respect  to  the  VA  FY  1971  appropriation. 
I  know  all  veterans  of  America  Join  me  in 
thanking  them  as  well  as  the  fui:  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Senator  Ellender.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Young, 
for  their  great  concern  and  compassion  for 
our  disabled  veterans. 

Most  of  my  recommendations  deal  with 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  program  and 
grow  out  of  my  experience  last  Congress  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 


mittee and  this  Congress  during  five  days  of 
hearings  as  Chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  new  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee 

My  basic  recommendations  this  morning 
are  that  you  add  the  following  amounts  to 
the  following  appropriation  items  Medical 
care — »331. 030.000;  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research — »18.2I6.184;  Medical  Administra- 
tion and  Miscellaneous  Operating  Exoenses — 

•  1.100.000;  Construction  of  Hospital  and 
Domiciliary  Facilities — 17,860,000;  and  Gen- 
eral Operating  Expenses — »32,740  000  TTils 
is  a  total  recommended  addition  of  »390,- 
936  184  of  which  •368.196,184  Is  for  the  first 
four  Items — the  VA  hospital  and  medlca' 
program. 

A    medical  cars 

I  believe  you  all  are  generally  aware  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  widespread  national 
concern  that  developed  last  spring  over  con- 
ditions In  VA  hospitals  Our  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee  held  seven  days  of  oversight 
hearings  which  culminated  In  my  appearance 
before  your  subcommittee  on  May  27,  1970. 
and,  with  your  support,  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  appropriation  of  an  additional  »106 
million  for  the  VA  medical  care  Item. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  spelled  out  In  my  May 
7,  1971  letter  to  Chairman  Pastore.  "not  one 
F«nny  of  the  %\0b  million  was  spent  for  add- 
ing the  doctors,  nurses  or  other  health  and 
hotisekeeplng  personnel  so  urgently  needed" 
in  VA  hospitals  Again,  thanks  to  your  great 
assistance,  we  have  added  (6  million  In  sup- 
plemental FY  1971  funds  i  P.L  92-18)  which 
has  enabled  the  V  A  to  hire  as  of  this  date 
6.443  new  hospital  personnel.  381  physicians, 
16  dentists,  1.198  nurses,  1,270  L  P.N.s  and 
Nursing  Assistants  and  3.578  other  health  and 
housekeeping  personnel  and  to  receive  com- 
mitments for  employment  from  approximate- 
ly 2.200  others— a  grand  total  of  8.644 

As  I  emphasized  in  my  May  7  letter  and 
May  19  floor  statement  calling  for  this  sup- 
plemental funding  we  must  now  provide  the 
funds  to  pay  the  full  FY  1972  salaries  of  these 
8.644  new  employees  Otherwise,  we  have  only 
somewhat  speeded  up  recruitment  but  make 
no  lasting  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  VA 
health  care  Annuallzatlon  of  these  8.644  sal- 
aries (FTEE)  requires  approximately  »97.5 
minion  at  the  applicable  FY  1972  average  sal- 
ary of  »1 1.279 

The  FY  72  request  for  the  medical  care 
item,  although  nominally  »124.7  million 
(•138  5  million  with  the  special  drug  treat- 
ment money)  more  than  appropriated  <or  FY 
1971.  Is  In  no  way  a  step  ahead  About  half 
of  the  increase  has  already  been  eaten  up  by 
inflation  in  fixed  charges  on  capital  items, 
such  as  utility  charges  Half  of  the  remain- 
ing •eo  million  or  so  has  already  been  largely 
eroded  by  realization  of  a  higher  average  sal- 
ary per  employee  than  budgeted  Thus,  the 
V.A.  now  has  no  funds  for  2  518  new  employ- 
ees (irrEE)  who  were  included  In  the  FY 
1972  budget  This  eliminates  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  FTEE  Increase  (3,823)  projected  In  the 
budget  request 

Moreover.  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  »97.5 
million  for  the  new  employees'  salaries  are 
absolutely    necessary    over    and    above    the 

•  120  million  which  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  be  added  for 
medical  care  in  order  to  forestall  a  drastic 
cutback  to  79.000  In  the  average  dally  census. 
I  applaud  the  House  Committee's  action  In 
this  respect  and  In  mandating  an  85.5(X) 
minimum  average  dally  census  in  the  bill 
(although  84.500  would  probably  be  more 
realistic  and  preferable),  and  I  commend 
both  these  actions  to  you  for  approval. 

On  the  question  of  the  census  cutback  in 
the  FY  1972  budget.  I  agree  philosophically 
with  what  I  understand  the  Chairman  and 
Senator  Hruska  said  at  last  weeks  hearirxg 
with  the  Administrator  on  the  BA  budget 
that  a  minimum  census  requirement  may 
run  counter  to  sound  medical  Judgment  and 
that  the  admission  or  discbarge  of  a  patient 
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to  a  VA  hospital  Is  properly  left  to  a  phy- 
sician's profeaalonal  judgment.  Indeed,  that 
Is  jtiat  my  point  about  the  census  cutback 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
to  save  money  and  cut  back  the  VA — has 
arbitrarily  required  this  cutback  to  79.000 
from  a  cumulative  projected  census  of  about 
84,500  for  n  1971  No  medical  Judgment  Is 
Involved  In  this  decision.  Quite  the  opposite. 
It  Is  contrary  to  medical  Judgment.  When 
during  this  fiscal  year  physicians  were  left 
to  decide  bow  best  to  handle  admissions  and 
discharges  of  sick  veterans,  the  VA  cumula- 
tive average  dally  census  through  April  1971 
was  running  at  84,847 — far  above  the  PTT 
1971  budget  estimate  of  83.000. 

During  this  period,  the  VA  was  experienc- 
ing an  ?lmo6t  unprecedented  level  of  de- 
mand, as  evidenced  by  record  high  monthly 
applications  for  hospitalization  and  actual 
hospital  admissions  and  the  highest  wait- 
ing list  for  domestic  VA  hospitals  In  'our 
years.  That  is  why  the  VA  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  O.M.B  was  premised  on  an  aver- 
age dally  census  of  84.371.  not  79,000  Tor 
FT  1973.  And  that  Is  why  a  minimum  cen- 
sus, such  as  the  House  Inserted.  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary 

Otherwise,  there  Is  only  one  way  that  this 
censtis  cutback  will  be.  and  Is  already  being. 
Implemented:  that  is.  by  closing  beds  and 
wards.  To  illustrate  this  beyond  any  doubt. 
I  refer  the  subcommittee  to  the  first  exhibit 
In  Appendix  II  which  shows  the  Birming- 
ham. Alabama  VA  Hospital  Chief  oT  Medical 
Service  recommending  closure  of  58  beds  (In- 
cluding 23  beds  In  one  full  ward)  "In  com- 
pliance with  the  recent  order  to  reduce  the 
VA  operating  bed  capacity  .  "  This  hospi- 
tal has  been  authorized  an  FY  1972  aver- 
age dally  census  of  382  as  compared  with  a 
410  FT  1971  authorized  level  and  an  actual 
census  running  around  450  (Although  this 
hospital  may  decide  finally  not  to  close  down 
the  23-bed  ward,  the  point  Is  that  Its  admin- 
istrators believed  they  needed  to  do  so.  and 
many  others  are  closing,  or  already  have 
closed,   comparable    wards.) 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  $120  mil- 
lion and  the  minimum  census  requirement 
both  are  predicated  on  the  notion  of  the  VA 
hospital   system   standing  still    Indeed,   the 

•  120  million  Is  a  restoration  of  the  exact 
amount  cut  from  the  VAs  medical  care  sub- 
mission by  OM  B  The  VA  medical  program 
cannot  really  sUnd  stlU.  It  either  goes  for- 
ward or  detytorates  by  trying  to  hold  the 
line  It  fTTTiat  process  of  deterioration.  I  fear, 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
forecasts  Tor  the  VA  medical  program    It  cut 

•  188  million  from  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal budget,  and  has  placed  a  freeze  on  all 
VA  new  construction. 

The  ^120  million  will  sustain  the  census  at 
the  level  of  staffing  and  overall  care  provided 
In  FY  1971  It  is  quantitative,  and  not  quali- 
tative The  need  for  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  care  Is  at  least  as  great  today  as  it 
was  one  year  ago  when  I  testified  This  was 
made  abundantly  clear  in  our  VA  Hospital 
Crisis  hearings  In  April.  I  call  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  to  App>endlx  IV  containing 
excerpts  from  those  hearings  and  to  the  full 
record  which  I  am  making  available  to  you 
prior  to  printing 

Appendix  II,  second  Item,  contains  the 
most  appalling  and  tragic  evidence  of  Inade- 
quate care  yet  submitted  to  us:  four  state- 
ments from  physicians  at  the  Wadsworth  VA 
hospital  detailing  the  deaths  of  three  veteran 
patients  and  the  near  deaths  of  two  others 
In  January,  and  February  of  this  year  to  In- 
adequate staffing  and  equipment  The  short- 
ages of  the  most  basic  types  of  life-saving 
devices  at  Wadsworth  Hospital,  attested  to 
by  these  statements  and  numerous  others 
submitted  at  the  hearings,  underscores  my 
recommendation  for  (52  million  more  to 
eliminate  equipment  purchase  ($27  million) 
and  maintenance  and  repair  (•25  million) 
backlogs. 


Likewise,  the  enormous  fee  dental  backlog 
I  called  to  your  attention  a  year  ago  1 45,000 
examinations  and  8,000  treatments  plus  25.- 
000  new  exams  and  20,000  new  treatments* 
was  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  60.000  ex- 
aminations and  30.000  treatments  backed  up 
now  as  we  enter  FY  1972.  This  backlog  re- 
mains even  after  expenditure  of  $31  million 
above  the  FY  71  budget  request  taken  from 
the  9105  million  added  by  this  subcommit- 
tee. You  may  not  recall  It  clearly,  but  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  last  June  In  rebuttal  to 
my  testimony  firmly  protested  that  he 
couldn't  use  any  more  fee  dental  money.  For 
that  matter,  he  also  said  he  could  not  use 
any  more  equipment  or  maintenance  and 
repair  funding — I  recommended  (22  million 
and  (24  6  million,  respectively  But  the  V  A 
proceeded  to  spend  •20  2  million  and  %b  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  those  two  purposes 
from  the  (105  million  we  added  to  the 
budget 

I  trust  the  committee  will  regard  similar 
protests  this  year  with  such  credence  as  last 
year's  experience  warrants — none. 

Under  the  medical  care  Item  I  recommend 
an  addition  of  •21,120,000 — In  addition  to 
the  •US  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  President's  Omni- 
bus Drug  Control  Message — to  open  28  more 
drug  treatment  centers  than  the  32  pro- 
posed in  that  message  These  funds  would 
include  $5  million  for  contracts  with  non- 
VA  drug  rehabilitation  programs  for  treat- 
ment and  outreach  purp>oees. 

Our  hearings  these  past  two  weeks  indi- 
cated how  great  is  the  need — 80,(X)0  to  90.000 
veteran  addicts  needing  care  during  FY 
1972 — and  how  comparatively  small  would  be 
the  VA's  treatment  capacity  to  meet  this 
need — 6.000  patients  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  Right  now  the  budget  of  Just  the  City 
of  New  York  for  drug  rehabilitation  Is  about 
•as  million  and  the  state  of  New  York 
spends  annually  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  full 
•  155   million   the   President   Is  requesting. 

1  need  not  further  dramatize  or  elaborate 
the  trials  of  the  addict  and  his  effect  on 
himself  and  society  It  should  be  enough 
that  the  VA  has  the  ability  to  do  more  to 
fight  this  awful  epidemic — persons  to  staff 
units  are  unusually  available  now — which  all 
agree  has  reached  national  crisis  proportions 
By  adding  this  additional  money,  we  wouli 
be  providing  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  another  approximately  8,000  vet- 
eran addicts. 

As  the  VA  drug  program  expands,  we  must 
take  full  advantage  of  the  exjjertise  acquired 
to  wage  the  far  broader  fight  against  alco- 
holism According  to  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  and'  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  alcoholism  is  America's  number 
one  health  problem  And  according  to  the 
VA  Chief  Medical  Director,  there  are  approx- 
imately 13  million  veteran  alcoholics  or  al- 
cohol abusers,  most  all  of  whom  are  eligible 
for  VA  hospital  care  Yet  the  VA  now  has 
capacity  to  treat  only  about  12,000  alcoholics 
annually  The  funds  I  urge  be  added  would 
double  the  VA's  present  treatment  capability 
to  24.000  annually 

Appropriate  administrative  moneys  to  sup- 
port these  increases  In  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  are  also  covered  (Appetxllx  I, 
items  C  2  and  3) . 

I  also  recommend  we  pick  up  where  we 
left  off  last  year  with  regard  to  the  staff/ 
patient  ratios  on  Spinal  Cord  Injury  units. 
Staffing  has  Improved  somewhat  since  we 
focused  national  attention  on  the  paralyzed 
veterans  plight  last  year  As  of  March  1971, 
the  average  staffing  had  reached  1.21  to  I  as 
compared  with  1  02  to  1  a  year  before,  and 
further  Increases  to  1.7  to  1  are  anticipated 
during  FY  1972  My  recommendation  would 
provide  for  another  340  employees  iFTKE) 
to  raise  the  ratio  to  2.0  to  1— the  level  set  as 
a  gtjal  by  the  VA— which  still  la  considerably 


lower  than  the  2.17  to  1  ratio  in  a  compara- 
able  non-VA  faculty  In  New  York. 

Finally,  under  the  medical  care  Item,  In 
view  of  the  aging  World  War  II  population — 
the  average  age  of  hospitalized  veterans  is 
54  years — ^I  reconrunend  converting  1,000 
more  VA  beds  for  nursing  care  use. 

B.     MKDtCAI.    AWD    P«OSTHmC    RTSXAaCH    TTXH. 

My  total  recommendation  for  research  U 
an  additional  •18,216,184— about  •lO  million 
more  than  OM  B.  cut  from  the  VA  submis- 
sion to  It.  I  have  very  carefully  investigated 
this  item  and  particularly  eall  the  commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  detailed  Justification 
in  Appendices  II  and  III  for  this  item  (B), 
The  VA  research  budget  request  for  FTf  72 
U  regressive,  as  the  VA  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Controller  testified  before  you  last 
week  I  strongly  believe  that  a  strong  VA 
research  program  will  contribute  very  Im- 
portantly to  Improved  patient  care — espe- 
cially regarding  drug  treatment — both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  by  strengthening  the 
now  eroding  relatlonshipo  and  affiliations  be- 
tween VA  hospitals  and  medical  schools  and 
helping  the  VA  recruit  top  flight  profession- 
als. 

C.    MEDICAL    ADMINISraATION    AND    MISCELL,ANE- 
OUS    OPCXATING    EXPENSES    TVt.lt. 

I  recommend  an  additional  •1.100  million 
for  MAMO.  which  the  O  M  B  cut  by  •gg.OOO. 
All  of  my  recommendations  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  expansions  of  other  programs  I  am 
recommending — drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
and  design  of  hospital  air  conditioning.  They 
are  adequately  explained  In  Appendices  U 
and  III   (itemC) 

O.  CONSTmnCTION  OF  HOSPFTAL  AND  OOMIcn.IAai 

FACH-rriis  rrcM 

It  is  now  one  year  later  and  the  VA  h»i 
procTeded  with  air  conditioning  designs  fc 
only  four  of  the  43  hospitals  I  cited  last  ye«i 
as  unair-condltloned  but  qualified  for  all 
conditioning  It  is  no  answer  at  all  to  swel- 
tering patients  to  say  that  a  particular  hoe- 
pltal  in  the  South — such  as  Oulfport. 
Mississippi;  Amarillo,  Bonham  and  Temple, 
Texas;  North  Little  Rock  and  FayettevlUe. 
Arkansas;  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina — Is 
scheduled  for  air  conditioning  or  even  re- 
placement five  years  hence.  These  hoepltala 
should  be  air  conditioned  now. 

Also,  there  are  six  VA  hospitals  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  undergo  replacement  if  only 
TTie  White  House  and  O  M  B  wottld  lift  the 
VA  construction  freeze.  Despite  Interim  al- 
terations and  Improvement  In  certain  facili- 
ties at  the  Bronx.  NY,  and  Wadsworth,  Los 
Angeles,  hospitals  which  I  talked  about  last 
year,  these  two  facilities — Wadsworth  con- 
structed in  1927  and  the  Bronx  In  1901  and 
1941 — are  absolutely  unsulted  for  providing 
modern  or  even  semi-modern  medical  care. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  hospitals  at  Augusta. 
Georgia  (1930);  Columbia.  South  Carolina 
(1932):  and  Martlnsburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
Richmond,  Virginia  (both  early  1940's  tem- 
porary Army  hospitals  turned  over  to  the  VA 
in  1946)  Replacement  hospital  planning  and 
designs  for  these  obsolete  facilities  are  years 
overdue  and  should  get  underway  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  am  recommending  an  addition  of  only 
•7.86  million  more  for  construction  even 
though  (1)  there  Is  a  far  greater  need  than 
that;  (2)  O.M.B  cut  the  VA  by  •59  964,000 
for  this  Item  and  (3)  the  VA  in  FY  1971  obli- 
gated •SO  million  more  than  Is  proposed  for 
obligation  {%90  million)  In  FY  1972  My  cau- 
tion on  construction  is  because  I  believe  that 
O  M  B.  may  very  well  hold  up  indefinitely  al- 
lotment or  even  the  amount  already  In  the 
budget  and  thereby  let  the  system  deterior- 
ate with  the  effect  that  more  and  more  hos- 
pitals will  become  underutilized  and  eventu- 
ally be  closed  down  But  I  think  proceeding 
with  these  air  conditioning  and  replaci"ment 
designs  la  a  matter  of  high  priority  and  Con- 
greaa  should  go  on  record  in  that  regard  for 
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the  Teterans  receiving  inadequate  care  due 
to  these  outdated  physical  facilities 

B,   GXNEHAI.   OPiaATlNG    EXPENSES   ITEM 

This  la  the  only  non-medical  item  Ln  my 
recommendations.  Altogether  I  urge  that 
•32.74  million  be  added  I  fully  described 
the  need  for  the  Outreach  Services  Program 
in  my  testimony  last  year  and  as  the  author 
of  that  program  in  PL  91-219  At  our  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Subcommittee  hearings  on  Un- 
employment and  Overall  Readjustment  Prob- 
lems of  Returning  Veterans  on  November  25, 
the  Administrator  of  Veteran  Affairs  admitted 
that  employment  had  been  increased  In  con- 
tact work  only  about  5  percent  since  that 
program  became  law.  The  need  remains  greet 
to  reach  out  to  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veteran  and  urge  him  to  enter  train- 
ing or  education  or  help  him  to  find  a  Job. 
Now,  only  9  percent  of  high  school  dropwuts 
use  their  QI  bill  benefits. 

The  bulk  of  the  •U  million  I  recommend 
for  data  management  are  fully  Justified  as 
cost  effective  expenditures  in  Appendices  1 
and  n  (Item  E.3). 

Finally.  I  recommend  ^9.2  million  to  meet 
the  very  pressing  need  for  more  field  office 
personnel  to  process  applications,  conduct 
property  appraisals  and  generally  expedite 
benefit  vrork  at  VA  Regional  Offices  The  need 
for  this  staff  is  fully  documented  In  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  survey,  a 
full  copy  of  which  is  submitted  for  your 
study,  and  In  the  material  In  Appendices  I 
and  II  (Item  El)  Since  the  administration 
has  now  requested  •S.e  million  more  for  407 
additional  such  staff  (PTEEi .  my  rec;)mmen- 
datton  on  this  part  of  this  item  is  only  for 
•3.6  million  additional  (or  (2  2  million  If 
Chairman  Teague  succeeds  In  raising  that 
amount  to  ^7  million  on  the  House  floor) . 

One  final  thought:  this  Wednesday.  June 
30,  the  other  body  Ls  scheduled  to  take  up 
H.R.  9382.  the  HUb.  Space.  Veterans  Appro- 
priation bill,  which  at  a  minimum  will  In- 
clude ^139. 8  million  above  the  original  Pres- 
ident's budget.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
tliat  It  is  vitally  important  for  the  VA  now 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  unique  re- 
cruitabllity  of  qualified  personnel  available 
for  the  next  several  months,  especially  for 
the  new  drug  treatment  centers  I  strongly 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  add  to  the  next 
continuing  resolution  authorization  for  the 
VA  to  expend  funds  In  FY  1972  at  the  House- 
passed  level  (assuming  the  VA  does  not  yet 
have  Its  appropriation  by  early  August) 

Mr  Chairman,  related  to  this  point  Is  the 
need  for  the  VA  to  begin  Immediately  to 
expand  Its  drug  treatment  program  as  the 
President  has  proposed  and  I  have  m  st  ur- 
gently recommended  this  morning  The  VA 
is  now  providing  comprehensive  drug  treat- 
ment to  only  about  220  veterans  in-  and  out- 
patient at  Its  5  drug  centers  I  beseech  you 
to  do  all  you  can — through  direct  communi- 
cation to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Committee  Report  language  and 
whatever  additional  means  are  available  to 
you — to  authorize  and  direct  that  the  full 
drug  treatment  buildup  begin  without  any 
delay  fcr  the  FY  72  Appropriations  process  to 
be  completed  I  remember  along  with  you. 
last  year's  experience  with  the  bill's  veto 
and  enactment  deferred  until  December  17. 
Any  such  delay — Indeed  any  delay— In  max- 
imum gearup  to  treat  the  thousands  of  ad- 
dicted veterans  already  on  the  streets,  or 
soon  to  be  there  following  discharge  frrm 
service,  would  be  a  national  tragedy  and 
disaster  after  all  the  rhetoric  that  has  sur- 
rounded this  drug  Issue. 

In  closing  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  and 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee.  'Tiger"  Teague,  for 
his  and  his  staff's  always  great  cooperation 
with  me  In  this  effort  and  so  many  other 
matters. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 


man. I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  most  se- 
rious consideration  of  my  reccmmendatlons 
and  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

Appendix 

(Additional  funds  for  VA.  FY  1972  appro- 
priation In  H.R  9382  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Space,  Science. 
Veterans,  and  certain  other  Independent 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  1973 — recom- 
mended by  Senator  AJLAN  CRANSTON  June 
29.   1971) 

A.    MEDICAL    CARE    ITEM 

1.  Funds  to  Continue  Average  Daily  Pa- 
tient Census  at  84.500  (Included  in  House 
amendment).  •120.(500.000 

2  Funds  to  support  In  full  FY  1972  8.644 
staff  added  through  FY  71  supplemental 
•8,000  000    iFTEE    8  644  i  ,    •97.500.000 

3  Funds  for  Drug  Training  Centers  (above 

•  13.800.000  VA  request  added  by  House)  to 
provide  28  additional  new  centers  (at 
•640.000  per  center  _  •16.120,000)  to  treat 
5,600  more  addicted  veterans  plus  funds  for 
contract  care  in  community  facilities  and 
increased  outreach  work  (5.(X)0,000) , 
•21,120,000. 

4.  Funds  for  Alcohol  Treatment  Centers 
to  provide  40  new  centers  (at  generally  about 
•416,500)  and  upgrade  32  existing  centers  (at 
from  »19.000  to  •67.000 1  to  treat  12.000  more 
alcoholic  veterans   »16.500.000 

5.  Funds  for  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Unit 
Staffing  to  bring  SCI  units  staff-patient  ratio 
up  to  VA  recognized  desirable  level  of  2:1 
by  adding  340  FTEE  (rather  than  projected 
1.7:1)    by  end  of  FY   1972,  »3.4O0.0O0. 

6.  Funds  to  eliminate  equipment  (•27,- 
000,000)  and  maintenance  and  repair  («25,- 
000.000  I   bacltlogs,  «52.000.000 

7  Funds  to  eliminate  fee  dental  (•21  per 
examination)  baclclog  of  60.000  cases  (30.000 
of  whom  all   require  treatment,  »14.600.0(Xi. 

8  Fundi  to  activate  1,000  additional  nurs- 
ing care  beds  (through  conversion  of  unused 
present  hospital  beds,  admlnlstraUon  re- 
quested funds  Uj  increase  average  dally 
patient    census   811).   »6.000.(XX). 

Total.  »33 1.020 .000 

B     MEDICAL   AND   PROSTHETlr   RESEARCH 

1.  Funds  to  establish  7  drug  dependence 
research  centers  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
panded VA  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion effort  (3  centers  at  •500,000  and  4  cen- 
ters at  »250.000  I  .  »2, 500, 000 

2  Funds  to  maintain  current  p«-ogram 
level  (capital  Items  inflation  Increase  of 
4  4'"t — •702.000:    average    salary    Increase    of 

•  185  per  employee  over   FY    1971 — •685.000). 

•  1,387.000 

3  Funds  to  provide  10%  growth  In  on- 
going research  (Increase  of  370  FTEE  em- 
ployment- -•6,460  000:  average  salary  increase 
over  FY  1971— »754  000  capital  items  Infla- 
tion— »685,000  )    17,899,000 

4.  Funds  to  activate  7  new  research  facili- 
ties (FTEE  288  emplojTnent  at  Cincinnati. 
Columbia,  Mo  Denver  Oklahoma  City.  San 
Diego.  Tampa  and  Washington,  DC.  VA  hos- 
pitals) ,  C2. 930. 184 

6.  Funds  to  research  psychological  read- 
justment problems  of  returning  Indochina 
veterans  (designed  to  decrease  long-term 
hospitalization  need).  •3.500,000. 

Total.  •18,216,184 

C.    MEDICAL   ADMINISTRATION    AND   MISCEL- 
LANEOUS OPERA  TING  EXPENSES  ITEM 

1.  Funds  to  support  Central  Office  person- 
nel (6  FTEE)  and  training  (»6.800  per  unit) 
for  28  additional  drug  treatment  units  (rec- 
ommended In  Item  A3,  above  i.  •300.000. 

2.  I^nds  to  support  comparable  costs  for 
40  new  and  36  upgraded  alcohol  treatment 
units  (recommended  in  item  A.4,  above), 
•300,000. 

3.  Fund  26  more  architecte/englneers  to 
carry  out   33   new   air  conditioning   designs 


(recommended  in  item  D.l  below;  at  •20,000 
per  iKwltlon — only  6  additional   designs  can 
be  made  by  present  staff).  •5(X).(XX) 
Total,  »1. 100,000 

D.    CONSTRUCTION    OF     HOSPITAL    AND    DOMIdU- 
AST     FACILlrlES    ITEM 

1.  Funds  to  expedite  design  for  air  con- 
ditioning of  39  VA  hospitals  (listed  In  Ap- 
pendix II:  at  »140  000  per  design  i  ,  •5  460  000. 

2  Design  plans  for  replacement  hospitals 
at  6  sites  (Augusta,  Ga  :  Bronx.  New  York; 
Columbia.  S C:  Martlnsburg,  W  Va  Rich- 
mond. Va  :  and  Los  Angeles,  California 
(Wadsworth)  at  8'"^  of  estimated  co«t), 
»2,400.0(X) 

Total.  »7. 860, 000 

E.    GENERAL    OPERATING    EXPENSES    ITEM 

1.  Fund  820  additional  FTEE  employees 
at  VA  Regional  Offices  (for  contact.  CPEE. 
Loan  Guaranty.  Legal.  Administrative,  and 
Finance  p>€rsonnel  which  Regional  Offices  ad- 
vised House  Committee  were  needed  to  proc- 
ess increased  workloads,  alterr.atlve  :s  over- 
time which  is  30',  more  expensive,  admin- 
istration In  new  budget  amendment  has  re- 
quested $5,600,000  more  for  407  more  FTEE) 
•9.200,000 

2  Fund  additional  personnel  (FTEE)  and 
purchase  rather  than  lease  •lO.OOO.OOO  worth 
of  computer  equipment  for  Department  of 
Data  Management  (to  meet  Increased  de- 
mands of  D.   M&S   and   DVB  ).   •11,000.000. 

3  Implement  new  Outreach  Services  Pro- 
gram' of  P.L  91  219  (VA  estimate  in  com- 
ment on  proposed  bir.  was  »25.078  252:  2  vears 
allowed   for   Implementation).  •12,540  000 

Total.  •32.740.000 
Grand  total.  •390.936.184 

Proposed  Increase  To  Retain  Average 
Daily    Patient   Census 

1  Ii.  compliance  with  the  recent  order  to 
reduce  the  VA  operating  bed  capacity,  the 
members  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
have  agreed  that  probably  the  best  approach 
Is  to  close  the  following  areas 

(1)  6-South— Tuberculosis  ward.  We  plan 
to  reduce  the  operating  bed  caoaclty  from  40 
to  10  beds  This  Is  a  tragic  decision  but  nec- 
esst.ry  because  most  patients  admitted  to  this 
hospital  are  acutely  111 

(2)  Close  9-South  Beds  on  this  ward, 
which  were  formerly  used  for  rheumatology, 
immunology,  and  renal  patients,  will  be 
closed  TTiese  patients  will  be  admitted  to 
general  medicine, 

(3)  7-North  Five  beds  will  be  closed  on  the 
Neurology  Service  This  will  leave  12  opera- 
tional beds  for  neurological  patients, 

(4)  The  General  Medical  Service  will  re- 
main Intact. 

2  This  decision  Is  regrettable  and  was 
made  after  considerable  deliberation  for  the 
foUowing  reason  The  turn-over  rate  on  Medi- 
cine is  approximately  14  beds,  if  we  do  not  In- 
clude the  patients  on  the  TB  ward  Most  of 
our  patients  have  acute  medical  problems, 
l.e  ,  myocardial  infarctions,  diabetic  coma, 
etc  Our  choice  was  slm»5le  We  must  care  for 
the  acutely  ill  rather  than  the  chronically 
ill. 

Thomas  W.  Sheeht,  M.D. 

Proposed  Annualization  of  End  Fiscal  Year 
1971  Staffing  Increase  and  Funding  to 
Eliminate  EginPMENT  and  M  &•  R  Back- 
logs 

During  the  evening  January  29,  1971,  there 
were  four  acutely  111  patients  in  the  "bleed- 
ing room"  of  AGE  (Gastroenterology)  Pri- 
marily responsible  for  these  patients  were 
two  aides  whose  duties  include  vital  signs 
usually  every  two  hours,  irrigation  of  naso- 
gastric tubes,  changing  and  checking  I  Vs 
and  recording  all  this  data  There  is  no  fa- 
cility for  lighting  this  room  without  turning 
on  all  the  ward  lights:  therefore  most  of  the 
work  Is  done  either  In  poor  light  or  by  flash- 
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light.  Althou^  these  udee  &re  very  hard 
workers,  they  *re  not  trained  properly  for 
such  Important  work,  and  since  the  RN  must 
also  coTer  AOW.  she  U  not  readily  available 

\tt  Nathan  Weltz.  a  78  year  old  man  was 
a  disposition  problem  who  protiably  also  had 
a  cerebral  vascular  accident  and  pneumonia 
Throughout  the  evening  his  blood  pressure 
was  falling  and  his  temperature  rising.  It 
was  not  until  his  blood  pressure  had  fallen 
from  180  90  to  iaO/0  at  5;00  am  that  the 
house  officer  was  notl&ed  and  even  then,  he 
was  not  told  of  the  high  temperature  It  Is 
obvious  that  poor  staffing  and  inadequate 
working  facilities  are  pr«s«nt  in  such  an 
important  part  of  the  hospital  and  that  pa- 
tients will  be  the  ones  to  suffer 

Mr  Welz  died  at  8  IS  am  on  January  30. 
1071. 

ALAN   WtmxB.  MX) . 

Intern  In  Medicine. 

MZMOaANOtTM 

I  would  like  to  cite  In  this  memorandum 
certain  events  which  took  place  in  the  Res- 
piratory Care  Unit  of  Wadsworth  Hospital 
between  February  10  and  February  12.  1971 
and  elsewhere  In  this  hospital  during  the 
week  of  February  10  and  February  16.  1971 
My  purpose  Is  to  Illustrate  the  deflclencles 
in  both  properly  functioning  respiratory 
equipment  amd  numbers  of  adequately 
trained  personnel,  which  I  feel  hsis  resulted 
in  the  delivery  of  substandard  medical  care 
to  large  numbers  of  veterans 

I.    COMPKSSSCD   hOL   AND  OZTCKN  SOtTBCS 
KKI.IABn.rTT 

On  February  10.  1971  two  crltlcaUy  111 
patients  with  respiratory  and  cardiac  disease 
expired  In  the  Respiratory  Care  Unit  despite 
vigorous  efforts  to  resuscitate  them  Subse- 
quently malfunctioning  of  several  of  the 
artificial  respirators  in  the  unit  was  discov- 
ered The  major  difficulty  preventing  proper 
respirator  function  proved  to  be  marked  loss 
of  and  variability  of  pressures  in  the  C3m- 
presed  air  and  oxygen  lines  neceaary  to  drive 
the  respirators  Compressed  air  and  oxygen 
are  fed  Into  the  unit  via  lines  which  ulti- 
mately connect  with  storage  tanks  located 
outside  of  the  R.C  U  proper.  These  tanks 
supply  compressed  air  and  oxygen  to  various 
other  areas  in  the  hospital  Variability  in 
line  pressure  may  result  from  excessive  utili- 
zation elsewhere  m  the  hospital  for  ex- 
ample in  the  dental  clinic  or  from  Inade- 
quate pressures  in  the  main  tanks,  leaks  In 
feeding  lines,  etc  Unfortunately  there  Is  no 
way  to  Independently  regulate  and  assure 
constant  and  adequate  air  and  oxygen  pres- 
sures inside  the  respiratory  care  unit;  nor 
are  there  adequate  emergency  back-up  facu- 
lties to  Insure  continuous  air  and  oxygen  at 
proper  pressures  should  the  central  systenxs 
fall.  Between  February  10  and  February  13 
marked  drops  in  compressed  air  and  oxygen 
pressures  were  noted,  impairing  proper  res- 
pirator function  and  as  a  result  adversely 
affecting  survival  of  the  several  patients  who 
required  continuous  artificial  respiration  to 
support  life. 

2.  cqtnPMKNT  DKrrcixNcas 
On  February  11.  1971  and  February  12. 
1871  several  vital  pieces  of  equipment  mal- 
functioned or  failed  completely,  including: 
one  Bird  Respirator,  three  alr-mlx  cartridges, 
vital  for  proper  respirator  function,  three 
ultrasonic  nebulizers,  one  Bennett  Spirom- 
eter and  one  Wright  Spirometer  Although 
there  are  a  few  back-up  respirators,  these 
are  not  readily  adaptable  for  R.C  U  use 
There  are  no  back-up  alr-mlx  cartridges  and 
Inadequate  numbers  of  other  back-up  equip- 
ment for  emergency  use  Fortunately,  in  spite 
of  marked  delays  in  repairing  existing  equip- 
ment, no  additional  patients  expired  between 
February  11  and  February  12 

».    BQtnPMSNT    SnviCX    AND    SUFPOKT 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  properly  func- 
tioning back-up  equipment  for  use  In  emer- 


gencies, there  is  presently  no  arrangement  for 
regular  servicing  of  existing  equipment  Such 
servicing  is  absolutaiy  nBcieisi-y.  Considering 
the  fact  that  existing  equipment  Is  utUlaed 
almost  continuously,  seven  days  a  week,  it  is 
only  fortuitous  that  addluonal  catastrophes 
such  as  occurred  between  February  10  and 
February  12  have  not  occurred  in  recant 
months. 

4.    VTAmNO 

An  additional  and  Important  problem  di- 
rectly affecting  patient  care  Is  lack  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  nurses  and  aids.  It  Is  usual 
to  have  one  registered  nuraa  and  one  or  two 
aids  on  duty  in  the  R.C  U  between  3  00  pm 
and  7  00  am  Two  critically  ill  patlenu  can 
barely  be  given  adequate  nursing  care  with 
this  number  of  personnel  However.  It  Is 
usual  to  have  three  or  four  critically  Ul  pa- 
tients in  the  RC  U  at  any  one  time  Con- 
sequently in  spits  of,  in  most  instances,  out- 
standing efforts  by  the  existing  personnel, 
inadequate  ;a'>:. :  care  often  results 

8.  LACK  or  t'M.  f'T.ii  rAcn.rri«a  roa  iNTXNarv* 
assnaAToar  cau  elsxwkxxx  in  tkis 
HoaprTAL 

The  glaring  Inability  of  our  hospital  to 
provide  proper  respiratory  (and  other  Inten- 
sive care)  to  all  of  the  many  deserving  veter- 
ans goes  far  beyond  the  respiratory  care  unit. 
There  are  only  four  beds  in  the  R  C  U  ,  usu- 
ally far  too  feiw  to  accommodate  the  many 
patients  requiring  intensive  respiratory  care 
Unfortunately,  proper  facilities  do  not  exist 
In  our  hospital  outside  of  the  R  C  O.  to  care 
for  these  patients  Modt  of  the  general  medi- 
cal and  other  wards  have  insufficient  numbers 
of  proprely  trained  nurses  and  aids  and 
equipment  to  properly  care  for  critically  Ul 
patients  with  respiratory  or  other  'llfrnupt 
Several  examples  can  be  cited: 

(a)  Mr.  O.  K  .  a  patient  on  ward  B-l-W 
with  well  controUed  chronic  renal  disease  was 
doing  well  until  acquiring  a  severe  bUateral 
pneumonia.  He  was  treated  vigorously  with 
existing  equipment.  The  major  difficulties 
encountered  were  in  assuring  adequate  but 
at  the  same  time  known  concentrations  of 
oxygen  and  In  assuring  adequate  ventila- 
tion— that  Is.  respirations  of  sufficient  depth 
to  supply  enough  oxygen  to  portions  of  lung 
stiu  capable  of  functioning  These  difficulties 
would  have  been  largely  surmounted  If  two 
relatively  Inexpensive  but  vital  pieces  of 
equipment  had  been  available  The  first,  an 
oxygen-air  mixing  cartridge  would  have  al- 
lowed the  administration  of  known  and  fairly 
constant  concentrations  of  oxygen  It  Is  im- 
portant to  avoid  wide  fluctuations  in  oxygen 
concentrations  because  with  excessive  con- 
centrations toxic  damage  to  the  lungs  Is 
rapidly  produced  With  concentrations  that 
are  too  low.  damage  to  all  tissues  in  the  body, 
particularly  heart  and  brain,  results  The 
second  essential  but  unavailable  Item  Is  a 
spirometer,  a  simple  device  which  records 
the  amount  of  oxygen-rich  air  that  actually 
reaches  the  air-exchange  units  of  the  lung 
per  breath  or  per  minute. 

PrlmarUy  because  of  lack  of  such  equip- 
ment outside  of  the  respiratory  care  unit 
^ which  was  filled  with  patienu  at  the  time) 
this  particular  patient  did  not  receive  proper 
respiratory  care  He  expired  February  16. 
1971. 

(b)  There  were  at  least  two  other  instances 
in  which  lack  of  the  avallsbuity  of  the  equip- 
ment described  above  impaired  the  survival 
of  critically  Ul  patients  outside  of  the  R  C  U 
during  the  week  of  February  10.  1971  through 
February  16  One  patient.  Mr.  H.  M..  a  seri- 
ously 111  cardiac  patient  in  the  coronary  care 
unit  with  respiratory  complications  almost 
expired  because  of  the  latter  His  survival 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  enormous  ef- 
forts expended  by  the  already  overworked 
doctors  and  nurses  In  charge  of  his  care  An- 
other patient.  W  B  ,  with  primary  urologic 
problems  but  complicating  pneumonia  after 
surgery,  almost  succumbed  to  his  respiratory 
infection.  Again  the  problems  were,  for  the 


most  part,  lack  of  proper  equipment,  and  in 
this  case,  insufficient  nursing  personnel.  For- 
tunately, the  patient  Is  slowly  recovering  at 
this  time 

The  answers  to  the  above  problems  seam 
obvious.  Wadsworth  Hospital  must  have  more 
nurses  and  aids  and  specifically,  personnel 
trained  In  the  modern  m^nagemtnt  of  crltl- 
caUy lU  patients  We  need  more  properly 
functioning  respirators  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment for  both  routine  and  back-up  use  We 
need  regular  servicing  of  this  equipment. 

It  need  not  be  underscored  that  our  pres- 
ent "make-do"  approach  has  faUed.  Only 
the  virtually  super-human  effort  of  the 
nurses  and  doctors  have  aborted  other  emer- 
gencies The  present  servicing  arrangement 
and  lack  of  equipment  back-up  has  created 
such  a  frustrating  situation  that  the  toll 
In  nursing  morale  may  become  Insurmount* 
able  But  most  importantly  It  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  untU  further  tragedies  are  re- 
peated. 

The  responsibility  for  these  Incidents  must 

rest  squarely  with  those  who  have  continued 

to  Ignore   this  and  other  warnings  and  rec- 

ooimendations  of  the  staff  of  this  hospitaL 

Lawsxnci  Ksugman,  M  D  . 

Retident  in  Medicine. 

MEMOBANDtTM 

Mr  Arthur  Ford  was  admitted  to  Wads- 
worth  on  12/13/71  with  a  diagnosis  of  chronic 
renal  failure  which  was  fairly  weU  compen- 
sated with  diet  and  occasional  koyexalate. 
While  awaiting  indefinitely  for  placement 
into  an  extended  nursing  care  situation  and 
because  of  the  nursing  shortage  on  this  ward, 
the  patient  was  not  given  adequate  oral 
fiulds  and  died  from  dehydration  aggravating 
his  renal  disease  It  Is  Intolerable  that  some- 
one should  die  because  of  lack  of  personnel 
to  give  an  occasional  glass  of  water 
Wn.LUM  D   BczscK.  MX)  . 

Junior  Medical  Resident. 

On  February  18.  1971  Mr  Henry  W  8ch- 
melr,  SS  No  554  10  9217  underwent  open 
heart  surgery  for  rheumatic  heart  disease  and 
the  replacement  of  his  mitral  valve  with  a 
prosthetic  valve  As  was  stated  above,  the 
procedure  was  "open"  requiring  a  pump  oxy- 
genator circulatory  assist  apparatus 

At  the  cessation  of  the  Intracardiac  por- 
tion of  the  surgery,  the  surgeon  stated  he 
wished  to  "come  off"  the  pump."  which 
means  that  artificial  oxygenation  must  be 
provided  by  an  anesthesiologist  until  the 
patient  awakeiis  and  resumes  his  own  spon- 
taneous respiration. 

Apparently  there  was  approximately  a  5-6 
mln  lag  between  the  time  the  pump  was 
stopped  and  the  anesthesiologist  (a  resident 
without  supervision)  noted  the  oversight. 
Corrective  measures  were  Instituted  and  for- 
tunately, the  patient  survived  with  no  ap- 
parent central  nervous  system  or  cardiac 
residuals. 

The  cause  of  this  near  fataUty  and  absol- 
ute malpractice  situation  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  resident  anesxhesiologlst.  nor  the  sur- 
geon: It  was  the  fault  of  the  VA  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration which  has  allowed  the  occur- 
rence of  dally  exposure  of  life-threatening 
situations  In  the  department  of  anesthesia 
without  an   adequate  attending  staff 

The  consequences  of  this  action  must  be 
borne  by  this  Administration  and  cannot  be 
passed  down  the  line  The  Thoracic  Surgery 
service  has  notified  us  that  to  obviate  fur- 
ther incidents  of  this  nature,  all  cardiac  sur- 
gery in  this  Institution  has  been  cancelled 
until  this  emergent  situation  Is  corrected. 

I  submit  that  full  knowledge  of  a  lack  of 
qualified  supervisory  staff  in  Anesthesiology 
was  known  to  this  administration  for  the 
last  6  months  As  added  Impetus,  the  Resi- 
dent and  Intern  Association  of  Wadsworth 
Hospital  has  called  attention  to  this  short- 
coming In  a  letter  to  Dr  Seymour  Dayton 
that  was  presented  to  the  Administration  in 
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January  of  1971.  Speaking  as  President  of  the 
Resident  and  Interns  Association,  errors  like 
this  that  threaten  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  patients  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  must 
be  rectified  by  placement  of  quaUfied  super- 
visors in  Anesthesiology  Immediately. 
John  C.  MsssKNGca,  MX).. 
President,  Residents  &  Interns  Association. 

Pboposzd  VA  Resxasch   Psogram:    "Pstcho- 

LOGICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  STtTOT  OW  DBUG  DE- 
PXNOSNCX" 

(Item  B.l  .  Appendix  I) 

The  puipose  of  this  program  Is  to  provide 
an  initial  framework  for  the  Intensive  study 
of  psychologic,  biologic  and  sociologlc  aspects 
of  drug  abuse  or  addiction,  the  characteriza- 
tion of  individuals  and  relevant  environmen- 
tal factors,  and  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  treatment  methods.  Although  all  types 
of  psychoactive  drugs,  .such  as  LSD.  hashish, 
marijuana  and  amphetamines,  will  be  stud- 
led,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  heroin  and 
other  opiate  compounds 

Specific  alms  of  the  program  Involve  sev- 
eral areas  of  research  and  treatment :  ( 1 )  to 
provide  greater  knowledge  about  the  biologic 
changes  associated  with  the  acute  and  chron- 
ic use  of  drugs.  The  effects  on  brain.  liver. 
blood  and  other  organ  systems  will  be  ex- 
plored In  both  longitudinal  and  large  cross- 
sectional  programs.  (2i  to  develop  new,  easier 
and  more  effective  means  to  identify  individ- 
uals who  are  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to 
drugs  An  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  perfect  an 
automated  method  suitable  for  the  mass 
screening  of  populations  TTie  current  tech- 
nique that  uses  thin-layer  chromatography 
for  the  determination  of  drugs  or  metabolic 
products  In  urine  Is  time-consuming,  expen- 
sive and  technically  demanding.  (3)  to  eval- 
uate the  psychologic  and  biologic  effects  of 
methadone  maintenance  and  detoxification. 
Variations  on  the  presently  used  regimens 
wUl  be  explored  In  an  attempt  to  Improve 
the  efficacy  of  this  widely  used  drug.  Infor- 
mation Is  urgently  needed  as  to  what  effect. 
If  any.  methadone  has  on  brain,  liver,  bone 
and  other  tissues  of  the  body.  Possible  spe- 
cific effects  on  the  reproductive  systems  of 
men  and  women  need  special  attention.  (4) 
to  develop  new  therapeutic  agents  that  will 
be  safer  and  less  addictive  than  methadone 
or  similar  drugs.  (5)  to  evaluate  comprehen- 
sively the  currently  known  opium  antago- 
nists. (6)  to  conduct  basic  biologic  research 
Into  the  nature  of  the  effects  of  opiates  on 
the  central  nervous  system  These  Investiga- 
tions may  explain  the  specific  chemical 
changes  that  result  In  addiction  and.  thus, 
provide  new  Insights  Into  the  function  of  the 
human  brain.  (7)  to  conduct  psychologic 
and  sociologlc  studies  on  the  personality  and 
life  styles  of  drug  users  An  attempt  will  l>e 
made  to  define  those  elements  of  person- 
ality that  Indicate  a  potential  for  addiction 
The  impact  of  environment  will  be  studied  In 
an  effort  to  Identify  and  modify  those  factors 
that  lead  to  drug  use  and  drug  abuse  Recent 
Information  suggests  that  previous  studies 
In  this  area  (1920  to  1960)  may  no  longer  be 
relevant  in  a  culture  so  Infiuenced  by  the 
availability  of  drugs  and  their  use  and  abuse 
by  many  Individuals  In  the  population. 

The  VA  hospital  system  is  Ideally  suited  to 
conduct  urgently  needed  research  In  this 
field  TTie  large  patient  population  In  VA  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  carry  out  large  cross- 
sectional  studies  to  obtain  valid  statistical 
data.  Other  research  programs,  with  access  to 
patients  In  relatively  small  numbers,  may  re- 
quire years  to  complete  studies  of  equivalent 
validity. 

In  many  situations.  aflUlations  with  medi- 
cal schools  and  non-VA  research  groupw  will 
bring  additional  expertise  Into  the  programs. 
The  close  working  relationships  of  all  VA 
hospitals  In  the  system  wUl  permit  an  easy 
exchange  of  research  data  and.  when  In- 
dicated, will  allow  for  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  one  program  to  another 
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The  drug  dependence  treatment  program 
at  the  Washington.  DC.  VA  hospital,  having 
a  close  aflUlatlon  with  the  NIMH  and  local 
universities,  will  be  well  suited  as  a  prototype 
effort. 

PaOPOSXD    DKUC    DKPENDENCB    THEATMENT 
■BSEARCa    CENTEKS    TY     1972    OOST 

Three  centers.  $500,000  each,  H,500.000. 

Four  centers.  $250,000  each,  $1,000,000. 

Total :  $2,500,000. 

Initial  basic  equipment  for  the  Research 
Center  Is  estimated  $75,000  each. 

A  typical  major  Center  would  Include  the 
following  personnel : 

2  Principal  investigators  (MX),  or  Ph.  D.). 

1  Research  pharmacologist. 

1  Research  chemist. 

2  Nurses  (one  Research  Nurse) . 
1  Secretary. 

1  Research  psychologist 

2  Laboratory  technicians. 

2  RehabUitatlon  counselors. 

Explanation    of    Proposed    Increase   in    VA 

Medical  Resiarch  Program 

litems  B.2.  3.  ar.d  4) 

The  VA  medical  research  program  has  a 
distinguished  record  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  medical  knowledge.  Since  the  pro- 
gram objectives  are  chiefly  focused  on  prac- 
tical cUnlcal  problems,  its  contributions  art 
directly  applicable  to  the  care  of  veteran 
beneficiaries. 

In  addition,  very  Important  secondary 
benefits  arise  from  the  research  program.  The 
opportunity  to  participate  In  research  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  strongest  Incentives  for 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  highly 
qualified  professionals  who.  in  turn,  carry 
out  a  large  proportion  of  patient  care  ac- 
tivity In  the  system.  The  existence  of  research 
programs  is  essential  to  our  valuable  affilia- 
tions with  non-VA  Institutions. 

The  urgency  of  the  current  need  for  more 
VA  research  funding  is  generated  by  several 
factors : 

il)  The  very  small  Increase  In  research 
funds  for  FY  1971  over  FY  1970  ($303,000) 
has  resulted  in  a  net  loss  to  the  program  due 
to  inflation: 

(2)  The  Increasing  veteran  population,  and 
especially  the  new  problems  Introduced  by 
returning  Viet  Nam  veterans,  has  sharply  In- 
creased the  need  for  new  relevant  research: 

(3)  The  opening  of  new  and  replacement 
hospitals  and  the  activation  of  new  bed  sec- 
tions in  flBcal  year  1972  will  require  addi- 
tional research  support; 

(4)  The  increase  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical staff  associated  with  VA  general  efforts 
to  improve  patient  care  will  Increase  the 
number  of  Individuals  who  wish  to  parti- 
cipate in  research: 

(5)  New  affiliations  vrtll  require  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  research  funding; 

(6)  Psychoblologlcal  problems  of  the  Viet 
Nam  veterans,  with  special  emphasis  on 
"hard"  drug  dependence  and  total  rehabilita- 
tion demand  large  and  Intensive  recearch  ef- 
forts  (supported  In  separate  item): 

(7)  VA  massive  programs  of  dental  care,  use 
of  prosthetic  devices,  and  care  of  spinal  cord 
injury  patients  all  need  research  support 
far  beyond  that  anticipated  In  the  FY  1972 
budget. 

More  specifically,  the  general  research 
needs  (totalling  about  $17,500,000)  are: 

1.  Many  VA  hospitals  are  operating  well 
below  their  optimum  level  of  relevant  re- 
search programs  This  Is  producing  problems 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified 
technical  and  professional  staff.  Approved 
but  unfunded  research  projects  now  total  no 
less  than  $8,000,000; 

2.  Three  new  hospitals  are  expected  to  oi>en 
In  FY  1972  (San  Diego.  Columbia.  Mo  .  and 
Tampa).  Included  In  the  construction  of 
these  three  hospitals  Is  93.000  net  square  feet 
of  research  space  The  anticipated  staffing  Is 
203  new  research  workers.  Salary,  equipment. 


supplies  and  other  research  support  In  FT 
1972  will  be  approximately  $1,800,000; 

3.  Additional  research  space  to  be  acti- 
vated in  FY  1972  at  four  other  stations  (Cin- 
cinnati, Denver,  Oklahoma  City  and  Wash- 
ington. DC  I  vrtll  total  26,500  net  square  feet. 
Fund  requirements  for  these  facilities  Is  es- 
timated at  $1,130,000  m  FY  1972 

4.  Several  stations  (including  Northport. 
Reno,  Tucson,  and  Lubbock  i  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  strong  afEJiailons  voth  med- 
ical schools  now  being  planned  or  activated. 
Only  Tucson  has  a  funded  research  activity. 
New  funds  required  in  FY  1972  will  total  $1,- 
500.000. 

5.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  current  re- 
cruitment program  will  add  15(Xl  new  pro- 
fessional staff  to  VA  hospitals  Paist  experi- 
ence Indicates  that  one-half  of  these  will  be 
attracted  by  the  research  f)otentla;  In  VA 
and  will  wish  to  take  part  in  the  prog7-am. 
The  minimal  cost  estimated  for  FY  1972 
would  be  about  $5,000,000 

Some  specific  resesu-ch  program  examples 
(totalling  $10,600,0001  are 

1.  New  psychiatric  research  programs  aimed 
at  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam  veterans  wUl 
generate  a  cost  In  FY  1972  of  approximately 
$3,500,000  These  programs  Include  model 
health  delivery  programs  at  VAH  Brentwood, 
Northport.  St.  Louis,  Tuscaloosa  and  else- 
where. Among  other  things,  these  programs 
are  designed  to  decrease  long-term  hospitali- 
zation while  Improving  ambulatory  care, 
home  care  and  outreach  activities, 

2.  The  surgical  treatment  of  coronary  ar- 
tery disease  Is  now  being  extensively  used  m 
VA  hospitals  Funds  have  been  Insufficient 
to  support  a  proper  research  program  to  eval- 
uate this  treatment  or  to  develop  optional 
approaches  The  cost  of  such  a  program  in 
FY  1972  Is  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000.  VA 
can  take  a  decided  position  of  leadership  in 
this  field; 

3.  The  role  of  diet  In  the  production  of  ar- 
teriosclerosis ( resulting  in  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, strokes  and  other  consequences  i  was 
initiated  in  VA  a  number  of  years  ago  How- 
ever, funds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  large  scale  cooperative  study  to  con- 
firm and  foUow  up  the  orlglnsil  findings  on 
a  massive  scale.  This  important  study  Is  esti- 
mated to  require  about  $5,000,000  In  FY  1972; 

4.  VA  Is  in  the  forefront  of  research  and 
clinical  studies  concerned  with  the  transplan- 
tation of  human  organs  Very  recent  findings 
by  VA  Investigators,  still  unpubUshed,  are 
calculated  to  advance  this  field  by  the  use  of 
a  new  immunosuppresslng  agent  Additional 
research  funds  required  in  FY  1972  will  be 
$750,000: 

5.  VA  has  made  an  Important  start  In  the 
development  of  Clinical  Pharmacology  Cen- 
ters at  Boston  and  Minneapolis.  Three  more 
centers  are  needed  at  an  Initial  cost  of  $100.- 
000  for  a  total  of  $300,000  This  is  a  modest 
Investment  for  work  that  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  drugs  in  VA  and  bring  safer  and  more  ef- 
fective treatment  to  thousands  of  patients. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Central  OmcE  Drug 
Treatment  Personnel  and  Training  Units 
In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  Drug 
Treatment  Units  In  Item  A,3.  Appendix  I, 
additional  funds  must  be  made  available  In 
VA  Central  Office  Alcohol  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence Service  for  new  staff  positions  and 
expenses. 
a  Personnel: 
Chief  professional  programs  (OS- 

15)    $28,942 

Chief,  evaluation  section  (GS-13)      21.  198 

Statistical  clerk   (08-7)  .-. 10,242 

Secretary  (GS-7)   10,242 

Secretary  (GS-6)   9.224 

Secretary  (GS-5) 8,280 

Subtotal   88.128 

b.    Staff    travel    (3    additional    per- 
sons)          7,aoo 
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c.  Training  (annually)  : 

Elgbt  ln-p«Uent  staff.  MOO  each..     93.  300 
Mine  out-patient  staff.  ^400  eacA..       3.  000 


Total  each  unit  annually 6.  SOO 

For  38  units- 190.400 


Total - -.  386.728 

VnmMCOHomotrKD  VA  Hospttalo — 39 — QtrAi.- 
rrriNG  po«  AxBCONomoNiNo  and  ro«  Which 
No  Dksicn  Punos  Aas  Rcqukstxd  m  FT 
1971 

( rmc  0.1.  APPSMinx  i) 
Albuquerque.  N  Mez. 
Amarlllo.  Tez. 
Asplnwall,  Pa. 
Bay  Pines.  Pla. 
Bonham.  Tez. 
Brecksvllle.  Ohio 
Castle  Point.  NT 
ChllUcothe,  Ohio 
Coat«8vllle.  Pa. 
Columbia.  8.C. 
Dayton.  Ohio 
Downey,  m. 
East  Orange.  N  J 
FayettevUle.  Ark 
Port  Howard.  Md 
Port  Lyon.  Colo 
Port  Thomas.  Ky 
Grand  Island.  Nebr 
Orand  Junction.  Colo. 
Oulfport.  Miss. 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  (CRS) 
KerrviUe.  Tez 


KnozYlUe.  Tenn. 
Leb€Lnon.  Pa. 
Lincoln,  Nebr 
Lyons.  NJ. 
Marlon.  Ind. 
Marunsburg.  W.  Va. 
Montrose.  NT. 
Mountain  Home.  Tenn. 
Newlngton.  Conn. 
North  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 
Perry  Point.  Md. 
Salem.  W  Va 
SalUbury,  N.C. 
San  Pemando.  Calif. 
Temple.  Tez. 
Wichita.  Kans. 

PsopoazD  820  ADDmoNAL  Emplotkxs  at  VA 
RxciONAL  Orriczs 

(rrZM  E.t.  APPCNDIZ  I) 

The  following  data  Is  drawn  from  a  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  of  each  VA  Regional  Office  re- 
garding anticipated  workload  increases  dur- 
ing FT  1973.  The  House  survey  Included  sta- 
tlon-by-statlon  Information  regarding  ad- 
ditional employment  requests  for  1973.  the 
percentage  of  Increase  In  contact.  CP  &  E 
Legal.  Home  Loan.  Administrative,  and 
Finance  standard  man-hour  workload  and 
the  percentage  of  Increase  In  loan  guaranty 
closures  and  appraisal  requests  from  the 
prevloxis  year  A  copy  of  the  full  survey  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  only  a  brief  sununary 
Is  presented  here : 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  REQUESTED  BY  STATIONS  ON  HVAC  REPORTS 
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Th«  situations  in  the  Loa  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Offices  are  Instructive  of  the  na- 
tionwide problem,  although  even  more  criti- 
cal In  order  to  meet  enormous  Increases  In 
anticipated  workloads  as  shown  below,  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Regional  Di- 
rectors estimated  the  need  for  an  additional 
M  and  108  FTKEs.  respectively 

STANDARD  MAN-HOURS  PERCENT  OF  CHANGE  FROM  PRE- 
VIOUS YEAR 


Smfnmtmm 


1971 

»72 

1*71 

1972 

Contact 

21.0 

21.0 

10.0 

11.0 

C.P.»E 

11.7 

17.4 

18.3 

12.2 

Loan  (uarantM 

Gl  ipplicjtion 

rec«iv«d. 

21.0 

16.0 

45.0 

45.0 

Gl  loan  dosad 
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BUOCCT 

(Item  E.3.  Appendlz  I) 
The  Congress  has  consistently  sought  to 
provide  the  VA  with  sufficient  funds  to  render 
service  to  all  veterans,  and  particularly  to 
our  returning  Vietnam  servicemen  Already 
Congress  has  provided  48  million  In  supple- 
mental funds  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  for  FT  1971  and  will  add  over 
4130  million  for  FT  1973  over  the  Administra- 
tion request  for  medical  care  Congress  Is 
also  considering  an  increase  of  45.8  million 


requested  by  the  Administration  In  a  budget 
amendment,  plus  414  million  more  to  be 
proposed  on  the  House  floor.  In  funding  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  regional 
offices  for  FT  1972  In  order  that  their  work- 
load can  be  handled  m  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner 

However.  If  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  are  to  carry  out  their  functions  In 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner,  there  is  an 
additional  department  in  the  VA  that  re- 
quires more  funds  The  Department  of  Data 
Management  provides  automatic  data  proc- 
essing support  to  all  program  elements  of 
the  VA.  This  support  Is  furnished  through 
new  systems  and  development,  the  use  of 
computers,  other  electronic  equipment,  and 
communications.  A  major  part  of  veterans 
benefits  workload  processing  Is  assisted  by 
us«  of  computers  For  ezample.  the  Initial 
notice  of  discharge  of  every  serviceman  (al- 
most one  million  per  year)  Is  received  at  the 
VA  Data  Processing  Center.  Austin.  Tezas 
With  the  aid  of  a  computer,  the  VA  makes 
early  contact  with  the  returning  veterans  and 
VA  regional  offices  are  furnished  essential 
information  to  facilitate  personal  contact 
and  follow-through.  The  VA  Is  using  com- 
puters In  practically  every  veteran  program. 
The  computer  plays  a  major  role  In  com- 
pensation, pension,  education,  insurance, 
loan  guaranty,  and  maintaining  patient 
treatment  records  Significant  progress  has 
been  made  through  the  use  of  computers  for 
clinical  laboratories,  such  as  VA  Hospitals 
Boston  and  Durham:  biophysical  monitoring 
at  VA  Hospital  Minneapolis:  pharmacy  In- 
formation,  patient  census,  and  multiphasic 


personality  inventory  Support-type  activi- 
ties such  as  logistics,  personnel,  fiscal,  and 
management  reporting  are  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  computers  When  work- 
load increases  In  any  department  of  the  VA, 
It  results  In  an  Increase  in  the  Department 
of  Data  Management  also.  If  the  VA  was  not 
utilizing  computers,  the  fund  requirements 
of  the  other  departments  would  be  much 
greater. 

If  the  VA  Is  to  render  timely  and  efficient 
service  and  at  economical  cost,  adequate 
staffing  and  funds  must  be  provided  for  the 
Department  of  Data  Management  To  prop- 
erly ezecute  its  responsibilities,  that  Depart- 
ment needs  100  additional  people  and  41 
mUllon  in  FY  1973 

The  VA's  record  of  success  in  applying 
computers  to  its  operations  Is  exceptional. 
The  taxpayer  has  benefited  by  reduced  op- 
erating costs  The  veteran  has  t)eneflted 
through  Improved  service  Many  millions  of 
dollars  In  operating  cost  have  been  saved 
through  the  use  of  computers  In  the  VA 
Conservative  estimates  place  recurring  sav- 
ings at  more  than  430  million  per  year. 
Many  more  millions  could  be  saved  If  the 
VA  were  furnished  funds  to  puhchase  com- 
puters It  Ls  now  leasing.  The  attributes  of 
purchase  versus  lease  of  computers  have 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (OAO),  and  the  Congress 
and  purchase  Is  strongly  encouraged.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
and  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
(OSAl  encourage  purchase  of  computers 
when  funds  are  available  and  established 
criteria  are  met 

The  VA  determined  noany  years  ago  that 
Its  computer  needs  met  established  criteria 
for  purchase  and  purchased  computers  to 
the  extent  that  funds  were  available  How- 
ever, for  the  past  several  years,  the  OMB 
has  denied  funds  to  the  VA  for  further  such 
purchases  In  use  and.  consequently,  VA  op- 
erating costs  are  higher  now  than  If  com- 
puters had  t>een  purchased  when  funds  were 
sought.  Future  operating  costs  can  be  re- 
duced If  computers  on  lease  are  purchased 
To  permit  VA  to  follow  the  mandates  of  the 
Corigress  OAO.  OMB.  and  OSA.  the  VA 
should  be  provided  an  additional  410  million 
In  FY  1972  to  purchase  computer  equip- 
ment meeting  established  OMB  and  OSA 
criteria.  Delay  In  purchase  of  coniputers 
Imposes  an  unnecessary  financial  burden  on 
the  US.  taxpayer  and  increases  VA  operating 
costs. 

AppxNDix  III:  ExcESPTS  From  Apui.  27-39. 
1971.  Heakincs  Bepobe  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  SuBcoiiifiTTEZ  or  the  Veterans' 
appaias  committxk  on  the  va  hospital 
Crisis 

Over  17  months  ago.  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  forceful  witnesses  at  the  oversight 
bearings  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chaired,  was  Capt  Max  Cleland, 
of  Llthonta.  Ga..  US  Army,  retired.  On 
April  39,  Captain  Cleland.  a  triple  amputee, 
returned  to  testify  before  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  having  been  elected  a 
Georgia  State  senator  since  he  testified  In 
December  1969.  Senator  Cleland  told  us: 

The  Atlanta  VA  serves  metro  Atlanta  and 
North  Georgia  It  bas  the  additional  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  Regional  Amputee  Center 
for  the  Southeast,  treating  mostly  Vietnam 
veterans,  though  with  no  significant  increase 
in  staff  or  funds. 

It  is  a  new  hospital  and  still  has  two  wards 
not  in  use  t>ecause  of  Inadequate  staff  Appli- 
cations to  get  into  the  hospital  are  running 
almost  3.000  ahead  of  this  period  last  year, 
but  admissions  are  down,  not  up,  and  the 
waiting  list  Is  over  100.  The  proposed  1972 
reduction  would  take  20  t>eds  out  of  circu- 
lation that  are  in  use  now. 
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The  VA  hospital  Ln  Augusta,  Georgia,  was 
built  to  handle  a  maximum  of  800  patients. 
It  handles  nearly  1,000.  It  suffers  from  inade- 
quate staff  and  ward  personnel  and  has  a 
backlog  of  almost  70  patients  on  Its  waiting 
list. 

Applications  by  veterans  to  get  Into  the 
Augusta  VA  are  up  almost  1.000  over  this 
time  last  year,  but  if  funds  are  not  restored 
by  Congress  to  the  VA  medical  budget,  the 
Augusta  VA  will  be  forced  to  take  over  100 
beds  out  of  circulation. 

The  third  Georgia  VA  hospital  is  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  experienc- 
ing shortage  of  doctors  It  has  only  one 
orthopedic  surgeon  for  a  hospital  that  can 
handle  600  patients  The  current  patient 
level  Is  376  and  the  hospital  is  having  diffi- 
culty providing  adequate  staff  for  that  num- 
l)er.  .  .  . 

All  In  all.  applications  of  veterans  seeking 
admission  to  VA  hospitals  In  Georgia  are  up 
3.000  over  this  time  last  year  If  the  current 
VA  medical  budget  Is  not  supplemented,  the 
Georgia  VA  hospital  will  have  to  cut  back 
over  170  beds  and  add  to  a  state  waiting  list 
already  approaching  400. 

Also,  at  our  recent  hearings,  we  heard  a 
second  round  of  testimony — 1  year  and  1 
day  after  their  original  testimony  last  year — 
from  Dr  Bernhard  Votterl.  Fellow  in  Pul- 
monary IMsease.  and  Dr.  J.  Gary  Diivldson. 
chief  medical  resident,  Wadsworth  VA  Hos- 
pital In  Los  Angeles.  Here  are  some  most  dis- 
turbing extracts  from  their  April  29  testi- 
mony: 

Dr.  VoTTESi.  Although  some  Improvements 
have  been  made  since  we  met  with  you  last 
year,  the  operation  of  the  hospital  continues 
to  be  plagued  by  deficiencies  In  nursing  staff. 
convalescent  patient  placement,  anesthesia. 
Inhalation  therapy  staff,  medical  and  respi- 
ratory care  units,  cardiovascular  surgery, 
renal  hemodialysis,  messenger  and  escort 
service  and  laboratory  services 

We  have  appealed  through  channels  at  all 
levels  and  although  people  listened  to  us. 
appropriate  corrections  are  not  forthcoming. 
The  situation  Is  so  critical  that  further 
temporizing  Is  not  acceptable  The  physicians 
In  training  are  almost  totally  disillusioned 
and  tired  of  words  without  action. 

If  Immediate  action  and  correction  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  physicians  In  training  have 
advised  us  that  they  will  "heal-In"  the  hos- 
pital. Such  an  action  which  should  be  and 
can  be  obviated  by  corrective  measures  now 
will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  eligible 
veteran  to  seek  aid  at  other  hospitals.  .  .  . 
The  physicians  state,  and  rightly  so,  that  If 
substandard  care  continues  to  be  all  the  VA 
can  afford  to  support  then,  in  good  con- 
science, they  can  no  longer  quietly  deliver 
care  under  such  restrictions.  Deficiencies  in 
staff,  equipment  and  supplies  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  made  up  by  the  superhuman 
efforts  of  nurses,  paramedical  f)ersonnel,  and 
physicians  without  the  blame  for  these  In- 
equities being  placed  squarely  on  those  who 
would  remain  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  veteran. 

Dr.  Baldwin  Lampson.  Director  of  Hospital. 
UCLA,  School  of  Medicine.  In  his  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Wadsworth  Hospital  In  1970 
|at  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Subconrunlttee 
hearings]  pointed  out  that  the  UCLA  Hos- 
pital Inhalation  Therapy  Staff  consists  of 
52  people  Including  a  physician  head  The 
Wadsworth  Staff  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  provide  direct  patient  treatment  In  addi- 
tion there  was  no  night  and  weekend  cover- 
age in  inhalation  therapy.  As  a  result  in 
1970  and  still  In  1971,  necessary  Inhalation 
therapy  must  be  handled  by  overworked  and 
understaffed  nursing  service. 

The  situation  is  so  urgent  at  the  Wads- 
worth Hospital  now  that  the  Chief  of  Anes- 
thesia and  Chest  Medicine  have  recom- 
mended that  these  services  which  are  In- 
dlspenslble  and  Ufesavlng  will  have  to  be 
curtailed    in    the    Interest   of    reducing    the 


spread  of  infection.  Forcing  the  patient  to 
breathe  dirt  and  bacteria  which  may  result 
In  lung  Infections  cannot  and  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  prevention  of  this  disaster 
Is  simple.  The  recommendations  have  been 
made,  the  solutions  await  only  financial  sup- 
port. 

Recently  our  open-heart  surgery  case  load 
went  to  four  per  week  Shortly  after  this 
the  Chief  of  Surgery  was  beselged  by  com- 
plaints from  the  nursing  service  to  reduce 
this,  as  their  staffing  was  inadequate,  both 
In  the  operating  room  and  in  the  surgical 
Intensive  care  unit  The  Chief's  Initial  re- 
sponse was  an  admonition  to  the  cardiac 
stu-geons  to  reduce  this  work  to  the  previous 
level — approximately  two  cases  a  week.  His 
stated  reason  was  "our  facilities  cannot 
handle  It." 

This  is  the  greatest  plea  for  mediocrity 
that  we  have  heard  yet  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Wadsworth  has  two  fuUy-tralned  cardiac  sur- 
geons, a  fully-trained  open-heart -pump 
team  capable  of  operating  fi\e-slx  major 
open-heart  surgery  cases  per  week 

The  Cardlologv"  Department  can  evaluate 
up  to  four  surgical  candidates  per  week 
presently,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
catheter  laboratory  In  May.  '71,  this  capa- 
bility will  Increase  to  six  a  week. 

It  is  obvious  with  the  current  crisis  In 
surgery  and  ane.sthesla  that  our  potential 
win  not  be  realized  and  a  great  numt>er  of 
veterans  will  go  wanting  for  much  needed 
heart  surgery  It  seems  Inconceivable  that 
a  health  system  that  has  been  designated 
as  a  regional  care  center  for  cardiac  disease 
could  be  rendered  inert  by  deficiencies  in 
staffing  In  anesthesia  and  nursing  Purther- 
more.  It  Is  most  Inconceivable  that  the  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  health  care, 

Dr  Davidson.  The  Assistant  Chief,  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  at  our  hospital,  has  listed  for 
your  perusual,  and  states  the  following: 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  three  pa- 
tients with  whom  I  have  had  direct  contact, 
who  expired  at  Wadsworth  General  Hospital 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1971 
While  no  one  can  say  that  these  patients 
would  have  survived  If  more  Intensive  ob- 
servation and  care  had  been  provided.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  such  intensive  monitoring 
and  special  nursing  care  was  indicated, 
would  have  been  available  at  a  flrst-class 
hospital,  and  was  not  available  or  was  pro- 
vided too  late  and  In  a  suboptlmal  fashion 
at  this  hospital,  I  intend  this  statement  In 
no  way  as  a  criticism  of  the  nursing  per- 
sonnel who  cared  for  these  patients  but 
rather  to  Indicate  that  sufficient  special 
nursing  personnel  and  adequate  intensive 
care  facilities  are  currently  unavailable  at 
this  hospital 

Dr.  VoTTERi.  Must  we  come  to  this  legisla- 
tive body  each  year  to  present  a  chronicle 
of  horrors  to  get  adequate  support  for  our 
veterans?  The  answer  is  a  resounding  no  It 
Is  unacceptable  medical  practice  and  mor- 
ally wrong  to  continue  to  provide  substand- 
ard care  for  our  veterans.  We  hope  that  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  will  at  last  be  recog- 
nized and  adequate  funds  and  vigorous 
management  will  combine  to  finally  rectify 
these  Inequities 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  at  this 
f>olnt,  that  all  of  us,  as  Doctors  here  have 
completed  our  training  In  the  'Veterans'  Hos- 
pitals, and  we  will  be  leaving  to  go  into  the 
community.  Whether  further  support  to  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  wlli  ever  be  forthcoming 
will  have  no  direct  effect  upon  us. 

However,  we  are  sincerely  anxious  that 
these  gains  should  accrue  to  patients,  and 
this  is  why  we  testified  today,  and  this  is 
why  we  testify  in  behalf  of  the  persons  In 
training  at  the  Wadsworth  hospital 

Regarding  the  Birmingham  VA  Hospital, 
we  heard  from  Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  vice 
president  for  health  affairs  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  director  of  the  Alabama  Med- 


ical Center.  Dr.  HUl  testified  on  April  28  a? 
follows: 

The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  staff 
are  dedicated  and  well-qualified  Individuals 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  mission  for  which  they  are 
held  accountable;  namely,  quality  health 
care  for  the  veteran  patient.  The  facilities 
which  are  available  to  them  vary  from  ex- 
cellent to  poor,  but  the  ability  to  employ 
health  professionals  Is  far  less  than  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  quality  of  health  care 
available  either  within  the  University  Hos- 
pital or  within  other  leading  community  hos- 
pitals. The  simple  facts  are  that  there  are 
insufficient  numbers  of  staff  available  to  do 
the  Job  that  must  be  done. 

Some  of  the  facilltieE.  I  am  told,  are  un- 
derutilized because  of  the  limited  staff  at 
night  and  on  weekends  and  the  all  too  fre- 
quent necessity  to  redistribute  staff  in  order 
to  meet  new  and  emergency  needs  which,  not 
infrequently,  leave  other  crisis  ajeas  un- 
protected 

We,  therefore,  have  undertaken  a  continu- 
al and  critical  review  of  these  problems  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  Is  fair 
to  our  health  professional  students  to  ex- 
pose them  to  health  care  experiences  In  such 
an  environment.  I  would  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  exert  its  influence  to  help  provide 
'the  resources  necessary  for  these  hospitals 
to  operate  eSicienily  and  efTectlvely  as  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  only  of  the  University  Med- 
ical Centers,  but  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  of  cur  country  as  we!!  Our  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  desperately  need  an 
increased  staff  as  well  as  updated  technical 
equipment  and  mechanisms  for  maintaiu;ng 
continued  progress  in  the  rapidly  advancing 
technical  ability  to  manage  patients  more 
effectively    and    efficiently 

My  comments  have  principally  been  related 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
which  I  know  best,  namely,  the  one  in 
Birmingham.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
comparable  problems  for  the  coming  year  are 
anticipated  at  the  Montgofnery  Tuscaloosa 
and  Tuskegee,  Aiabama  \' K  Hospitals,  as  well 
as  other  VA  hospitals  in  the  country 

.  .  The  staffing  problems  with  regard  to 
nurses  and  with  regard  to  technical  staff 
particularly  and  clinical  laboratory  gets  very 
low.  We  have  sometimes  no  iaboatorv"  tech- 
nicians within  the  Veterans  Administration 
liospitaJ.  We  do  have  some  on  call  bat  we 
need  more  staff 

Senator  CJkanston  How  many  beds  are 
there  in  the  wards  there' 

Dr  Hill  30  to  40  per  ward 

Senator  CTranston  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  how  many  nurses  are  available? 

Dr  Hill  There  may  be  one  nurse  available 
for  two  such   wards  on  a  floor. 

Senator  Cranston  TbtX  can  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulties,  can't  It? 

Dr  Hill  Yes.  It  can.  and  they  are  not 
registered  nurses. 

Senator  Cranston.  How  does  that  compare 
to  the  situation  in  the  University  Hospital? 

Dr.  Hill.  In  University  Hospital  there  are 
two  nurses  for  a  40-bed  ward  at  night 

Senator  Cranston  About  one-fourth  of 
the  Staffing  at  the  VA  hospital? 

Dr.  Hill  Yes. 

Another  returning  witness  was  Michael 
Burns,  now  executive  director  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  and  himself  a 
quadriplegic.  Mr.  Bums  had  testified  on 
January  9.  1970,  at  hearings  In  Los  Angeles 
by  the  former  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee when  he  was  president  of  the  California 
PVA   On  April  28  he  stated 

As  a  direct  result  of  those  hearings,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  hospital  care 
of  veterans  was  voted  favorably  by  the  Con- 
gress, It  amounted  to  4105  million,  and  was 
specifically  intended  to  relieve  the  immediate 
crisis  situation  within  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, 

Those  hearings  and  that  appropriation  tdd 
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us  th*t  Congrecs  oared  »bout  the  pltgbt  of 
tboae  left  ravaged  by  the  war,  about  those 
wbo  gave  a  part  of  themaaivaa  in  th«  service 
of  their  country.  Por  this,  all  veterans  were 
grateful. 

The  anal  testli&ocy  of  thoae  hearings  was 
presented  Just  one  year  ago.  What  has  the 
Veterans  Admlnlatratlon  dooe  since?  What 
have  they  told  us  by  their  actions,  about  how 
they  feel  about  this  plight? 

I  submit  that  by  diverting  these  funds  into 
other  areas  that  patient  care,  or  by  slniply 
not  expending  them,  that  the  VA  has  told 
us  that  It  still  maintains  that  It  did  not  need 
help.  It  did  not  need  supplementation,  and 
It  did  not  want  either  advice  or  Congree- 
slonal  genero&ity 

Within  this  appropriation  were  funds  spe- 
cifically earmarlced  for  uae  by  the  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Service.  InltiaUy,  •169.000  was 
released  for  five  centers  determined  to  be  In 
the  most  critical  need  Subsequently,  other 
centers  were  included,  and  more  funds  were 
released  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  uhese  funds  were  to  be  used  to  upgrade 
hospital  care,  primarily  through  the  recruit- 
ment of  new  staff 

These  funds  were  releasecl  They  were 
sent  to  the  field.  Allegedly,  over  (1  3  million 
eveniually  *ent  to  these  ten  centers  to  up- 
grade staffing. 

Our  reports  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's own  figures  prove  that  these  monies 
were  never  spent.  This  naoney  never  reached 
the  level  for  which  it  was  intended. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  one  need  onlj 
compare  the  staffing  ratio  per  100  patients 
In  December.  19«9.  which  sveraged  1  21  for 
all  centers  to  the  same  ratio  eight  month.s 
later. 

August.  igT^s  ratio  should  have  begun  to 
reflect  the  Impact  of  these  funds.  Tet.  what 
was  the  ratio?  A  mere  1  27 

Even  one  year  later,  the  December  1970 
flgure  shows  only  139,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  this  year,  it  reads  1.38 

Are  we  to  assume  then,  that  the  %\  3  mil- 
lion bouKht  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Service 
.17  In  staff? 

Rather.  I  believe  we  should  assume  that 
the  money  was  not  spent  at  all  The  hypocrisy 
of  a  system  which  tells  you  to  believe  what 
they  say  and  not  what  you  see  must  be 
questioned  This  hypocrlay  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  we  are  to  work  together  dili- 
gently for  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
all  America's  veterans 

How  does  that  situation  appear  to  be 
now 

Mr  Bttkns  I  would  not  say  it  has  changed 
to  any  great  degree,  except  when  Senators 
come  to  Tlalt. 

Senator  CaANsron  Finally,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  present,  who  haven't 
vUlted  one  of  those  wards  under  the  pre- 
vaUlng  circumstances,  or  who  have  not  heard 
a  description  of  what  happens  In  those 
wards  when  there  is  inadequate  personnel 
I  wish  you  would  briefly  describe  what  hap- 
pens to  a  veteran  when  there  Is  not  enough 
people  on  the  staff  to  deal  with  his  human 
needs. 


In  the  evening  hours.  In  my  last  visit, 
they  were  averaging  1  RN  and  3  technicians 

In  the  night  hours,  between  11  and  7.  1 
nurse  and  2  patient  care  technicians 

Their  sole  purpose  In  the  evening  hours. 
Is  to  deal  with  the  basic  funcUons  Peed 
those  who  need  the  assistance  In  being  fed. 
get  the  medication  to  the  patients 

These  patlenu  require,  especially  the  high- 
level  quadriplegic,  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves,  constant  turning.  They  are 
turned  every  two  hours,  if  you  take  two 
patient  care  technicians,  provided  they  are 
male,  and  provided  they  are  strong  and  will- 
ing to  work,  they  can  go  through  a  ward  and 
turn  every  person  In  that  ward  In  an  hour, 
which  means  that  leaves  them  another  hour 
to  attend  to  all  of  the  other  things  they 
must  attend  to.  Including  cleanliness  of  the 
ward.  And  then  they  must  start  the  process 
over  again    And  this  goes  on  for  eight  hours 

In  the  meantime  recreation  wise,  we  might 
as  well  consider  It  neRilgible  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a4-year-olds  and  :ess  Vietnam  vet- 
erans I  would  hesitate  to  call  the  Vietnam 
veteran  a  new  breed  of  veteran  He  still  re- 
quires the  same  type  of  things,  only  perhaps 
they  are  a  little  different  these  days  than 
they  were  before 

Dr  Philip  R.  Lee,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
now  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  PYanclsco,  also  returned  to  tell 
us  that  the  Pt  MUey  VA  Hospital  remained 
seriously  understaffed  more  than  16  months 
after  he  first  testified  That  hospital  will  now 
receive  37  more  staff 

A  strikingly  clear  picture  of  the  continued 
deterioration  of  the  VA  hospital  staffing  sit- 
uation was  provided  in  a  May  9,  1971,  article 
in  the  Miami  Herald  by  June  Kronholz,  en- 
titled "Care  Second  to  None'.  But  Veterans 
Alone  Neither  In  Waiting  Nor  Dying"  and  an- 
other piece  in  the  same  paper  "As  War  Began 
to  Pill  the  Hospitals.  Pressure  Mounted  for 
Cuts  In  Budget   " 

These  two  pieces  are  extremely  significant 
In  light  of  the  January  27,  1970,  testimony  to 
the  former  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
by  Dr  Douglas  J  Stewart,  then  a  second - 
year  resident  at  the  Miami  School  of  Medi- 
cine He  detailed  for  us  the  shortage  at  that 
time  of  26  ward  secretaries,  26  Inhalation 
therapist  technicians.  50  laboratory  technol- 
ogists, and  numerous  nurses  at  all  levels. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  9,  1971) 

C*«x      '8«coND    TO     Nowx,  "     Birr     Vxtbuns 

Alonx  NxrrHza  in  WAmNo  Nob  Dtinc 

(By  June  Kronholz) 

The  old  man  had  cancer,  Tou  could  see  be 

was  dying 

He  came  to  the  Miami  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  relieve  the  pain  knowing 
that  at  least  he  could  die  here  He  had  lived 
alone:  he  didn't  have  to  die  alone 

His  nights  were  difficult  He  coughed  up 
mouthfuls  of  blood  and  splattered  his  white 
sheets  with  red.  In  the  morning  a  nurse 
would    lift    him    onto    a    litter    and    he    was 


quate  sUffs."  explains  one  well-known  VA 
doctor   "If  only  we  could  afford  the  staff" 

The  Miami  VA  hospital  was  built  four  years 
ago  to  house  1,026  In-patients  Today  it  has 
beds  for  893  veterans,  but  on  an  average  day 
only  640  of  them  are  filled. 

Room  after  room  Is  empty  or  has  been 
turned  Into  an  office  or  a  doctor's  lounge. 
The  five-man  wards  hold  desks  or  sofas  or 
empty  beds  or  spare  equipment — or  nothiii* 
at  all  ^ 

Even  operating  at  Just  over  half  Its  de- 
signed capacity  the  hosplUI  Is  understaffed, 
under-financed  and  personnel  are  over- 
worked 

Some  1,330  sUff  members — resident  doc- 
tors, nurses,  therapists,  cooks,  housekeepers 
and  administrators — are  assigned  to  the 
faculty 

In  addition  to  the  640  In-patlenta  housed 
in  roomy,  bright  five-man  wards,  the  VA 
hospital  cares  for  560  out-patients  every 
day — 130.000  out-patients  every  year — with  a 
staff  of  almost  300  persons 

It  Is  these  patients  who  wait  longest  As 
many  as  20  of  them— many  with  bandages 
or  casts — sit  on  molded  plastic  chairs  for  up 
to  four  hours  to  be  seen  by  a  resident  doctor. 

"It's  like  a  meat  market  down  there." 
growls  a  former  Marine  who  had  spent  six 
hours  strapped  to  a  stretcher.  hU  back  shoot- 
ing with  pain,  before  a  doctor  had  time  to 
examine  him 

Long  waits  are  not  limited  to  the  clinics, 
however  Down  the  hall,  in  the  first  fioor  cor- 
rective therapy  room  as  many  as  60  patients 
a  day  clamor  for  the  attention  of  three  dedi- 
cated, over-worked  technicians 

The  Ideal  work-load  for  therapists  In  other 
hospitals  la  eight  or  nine  patients  a  day.  but 
at  the  VA  that  number  is  often  20,  The 
rush,  ootnplaln  the  patients,  means  Incom- 
plete treatments 

"The  therapy  here  Is  good  "  says  20-year- 
old  John  Metz.  a  Vietnam  veteran,  "if  you 
have  the  time  to  wait  about  16  years  for  it." 

On  the  upper  floors  the  shortages  continue. 
Only  146  registered  nurses  working  three 
eight-hour  shifts  arc  available  to  care  for 
the  640  patients  the  hospital  houses  dally 
During  daytime  hours  only  two  registered 
nurses  are  stationed  on  each  fioor  section  of 
40  to  63  men.  In  the  evening,  that  number 
slips  to  one  nurse 

In  Intensive  care,  where  the  most  crlt'cally 
111  patients  fight  for  their  lives,  only  two 
registered  nurses  care  for  10  acutely  ill  men — 
at  least  three  nurses  short  by  most  hospital 
standards 

The  shortages  extend  to  housekeepers  and 
technicians  too.  Beds  go  unchanged  for  hours. 
patlenu  go  unwashed— not  because  the  staff 
wants  to  Ignore  them,  but  because  they  are 
so  overworked  they  can  do  nothing  else 

Tucked  away  in  some  of  the  empty  upper 
floor  wards,  stored  away  and  Idle,  sits  a  small 
fortune  In  heart  monitoring  equipment.  "We 
don't  have  the  staff  to  operate  It,"  explains 
Dr  Kllslo  Perez-Stable,  assistant  chief  of  the 
hospital's  medical  service 

Not  In  as  abundant  supply  as  the  heart 
monitors  are  wheel  chairs  and  Utters    When 


Mr    BuBNS    The   circumstances   resardlni?      "Reeled  around  the  hospital  for  X-rays,  cell      the  supply   runs  low  on  either  one — and   It 


a  spinal  cord  injury  individual  In  a  hospital 
If  I  may.  I  will  take  Long  Beach  as  the  ex- 
ample, that  was  the  place  at  which  I  was  re- 
habUltaied 

Pirst  of  all.  you  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  sUff  la,  at  best,  adequate  not  in 
the  sense  of  their  abUltles,  but  In  the  num- 
bers. 

After  4  p.m  ,  everything  ceases  to  exist  ex- 
cept  the  very  basic  patient  needs  That  U 
we  must  feed  him,  we  must  get  him  Into 
bed,  we  must  care  for  him  medically  we 
must  give  him  his  pn»crlbed  medicine   -That 

In  Long  Beach,  there  are  Ave  wards  206 
patients.  They  operate  at  98  percent  capac- 
ity during  the  winter  months  They  have  42 
beds  on  a  ward  During  the  day  they  averace 
2  RNs.  1  LPN  and  6  aids. 


counu,  and  tests  his  doctor  ordered. 

His  afternoons  were  Just  as  hard  A  volun- 
teer wheeled  him  back  to  his  room,  back  to 
a  bed  still  soaked  In  dried  blood  and  un- 
changed He  looked  at  it  and  remembered 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  dying 

Take  me  out  Into  the  hall. '  he  pleaded. 
"I  will  wait  there  until  they  can  clean  it  up 
I  cant  look  at  It.  You  know 

And  he  waited  and  he  waited,  but  he 
wasn't  alone  In  bis  waiting 

In  half-empty  roonu.  on  half-empty  floors 
of  the  sparkling  new  tis  1  mUUon  Miami 
hospital,  waiting  Is  not  uncommon  Nearly  a 
full  year  after  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee 
charged  that  the  facility  was  hopelessly  un- 
derstaffed, conditions  have  changed  little. 

Red  tape,  delays,  postponements  and  in- 
terminable waits  are  part  of  any  visit 

"Our  problems  have  their  solutions  In  ade- 


often  does — a  bedridden  patient  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  cancel  the  blood  test  or  therapy 
or  X-rays  his  doctor  ordered 

The  staff  and  money  shortages  also  mean 
needed  programs  must  be  ignored 

With  one  of  the  highest  alcohol  and  tran- 
sient rates  In  the  country,  the  Miami  hospi- 
tal stUl  has  no  alcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  a  drug  program  is  still  IS  months 
away 

TTie  hospital  has  no  emergency  room  and 
no  plans  to  add  one,  either. 

"An  out-patient  who  needs  emergency 
treatment  goes  to  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
for  It."  explains  Dr  Robinson  "Then  If  he 
needs  to  be  admitted  he  can  come  back  here." 

And  finally  there  are  statistics  Por  every 
patient  In  the  Miami  VA  facility  there  are 
2  1  hospital  employes  -the  lowest  ratio  of 
any  major  hospital    In   Dade  County.  Jack- 
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son  Memorial  Hospital  boasts  3.6  employes 
for  every  patient  while  Mt.  Slnal  has  a  ratio 
of  3.6  to  one. 

To  the  patient,  that  means  less  care  and 
to  the  hospital  that  means  a  lower  patient 
turn-over  rate.  In  most  private  hospitals  each 
bed  win  change  patients  36  tlme.s  a  year — a 
flgure  that  means  fast  care  and  cure 

But  In  the  VA  system  a  change  of  15  pa- 
tients a  year  Is  considered  admirable  A 
smaller  staff  means  slower  care  and  slower 
care  means  that  fewer  patients  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Robinson  and  Perez-Stable  nevertheless 
contend  that  the  Miami  VA  hospital  provides 
medical  care     second   to  none   in   the  city." 

They  probably  are  right  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned   the    hospitals    medical    competency 

But  as  only  one  cog  in  the  165-hospltal  VA 
system,  the  12-story  Miami  facility  Is  a  vic- 
tim of  clrcun^stances 

While  all  over  the  country  hospital  costs — 
for  staff  members,  equipment,  construction 
and  maintenance-  are  skynxrketing,  the  VA 
budget  has  inched  upward  And  even  those 
increases  were  granted  by  Congress  over  the 
objections  of  two  U  S    Presidents 

The  Miami  hosoltal  s  $20  7  million  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970-71  represents  a  $3  7  mil- 
lion Increase  over  last  year  s  allotment 

But  when  Dr  Albert  Tomasulo,  former  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  learned  of  the  Increase. 
he  told  reporters  it  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  the  hospital  staff 

With  that  increase,  the  hospital  adminis- 
tration opened  another  210  beds  on  the  unper 
floor  of  the  12-story  building  The  hospital 
this  year  Is  operating  with  an  average  114 
patients  a  day  more  than  U  was  last  year 

At  an  average  cost  of  $68  a  day  for  each 
patient's  care,  $2  8  million  of  that  Increase 
was  Immediately  consumed  Additionally, 
plans  were  made  to  open  a  coronary  care  unit 
and  an  acute  respiratory  care  unit,  the  hos- 
pital's extended  care  pro>;ram  was  expanded 
from  20  to  40  beds  and  the  first  beds  of  what 
eventually  will  be  a  40-bed  ward  for  spinal 
cord  Injuries  were  opened. 

By  the  time  the  new  programs  were  fund- 
ed, however,  the  hosoltal  was  left  with  an 
almost  minute  budget  for  expanding  its 
housekeeping,  nursing  and  medical  staffs. 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  70  more 
nurses,  but  the  VA  can  barely  compete  with 
the  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  offered  at 
private  hospitals  and  30  of  these  70  nursing 
Jobs  are  consistently  vacant 

More  funds  were  provided  for  additional 
clerical  help.  X-ray  technicians  and  labora- 
tory assistants — all  of  whom  were  in  seri- 
ously short  supply  last  year  X-rays  and 
blood  tests  couldn't  be  performed  as  ordered 
for  want  of  technicians  and  vital  Irvforma- 
tion  wasn't  being  recorded  on  natlents'  charts 
by  the  over-worked  ward  clerks. 

But    even    with    the    added    staff    the    VA 


cannot  muster  the  around-the-clock  opera- 
tion Its  doctors  say  it  needs. 

"This  Is  an  8  to  4  hospital."  lamented  one 
young  physician,  'and  you'd  better  not  get 
sick  any  other  time  " 

Despite  Its  staff  shortages,  the  VA  cannot 
turn  away  a  qualified  veteran — that  Is,  one 
who  was  injured  while  in  one  of  the  armed 
services  or  one  who  served  his  stretch  of 
duty  during  wartime,  and  they  can't  dis- 
charge him  against  his  wishes. 

The  alcoholics,  the  hypochondriacs,  the 
old  men  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  come 
here,  they  all  make  it  tougher  on  the  rest 
of  us,"  moaned  a  Vietnam  veteran  one  after- 
noon. 

To  the  veteran  on  the  critical  list,  those 
staff  shortages  could  mean  the  difference 
between  receiving  a  blood  transfusion  when 
it's  needed,  or  three  hours  later  between 
fast  emergency  nursing  treatment  and  de- 
layed, over-due  attention,  perhaps  between 
life  and  death,  the  hospital's  young  dociors 
contend 

Dr.  Robinson,  however,  claims  that  only 
the  "frills  '  are  hurt  by  staff  shortages — 
the  niceties  that  patients  in  private  hos- 
pitals pay  for  but  that  patients  m  govern- 
ment-supported facilities  cannot  expect. 

To  the  men  in  the  VA  hospital,  the  "frills" 
are  not  as  superfluous  as  Dr  Robinson  would 
have  them  think, 

A  pajama-clad  veteran  In  his  508,  confined 
to  a  wheel  chair  since  a  stroke  left  him 
almost  Immobile,  explained  it  this  way: 

"This  morning  I  asked  the  nurse  if  I  could 
have  a  shower  arid  shave  What  for?',  she 
asked,  'the  doctor   Isn't   seeing  you  today.'  " 

His  hair  uncombed,  a  two-day  growth  of 
beard  on  his  cheeks,  his  pajamas  stale  and 
unchanged,  he  sat  there 

"Do  they  think  we  want  to  be  clean  POR 
somebody?  Don't  they  think  we  want  to  be 
clean  for  ourselves?" 

And  then  his  expression  changed.  "Of 
course  they  know  that.  They're  good,  good 
people.  The  trouble  is  there  Just  aren't 
enough  of  them," 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  9.   1971] 

As  War  Began   To  Fill  the  HosprrALS, 
Pressure  Mounted  for  Cltts  in  Bur>CET 

The  American  public  turned  Its  eye  from 
the  war  to  Its  wounded  in  June  1970  when 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
declared  that  US  soldiers  injured  in  Viet- 
nam were  receiving  second-rate  medical  care 
In  the  nation's  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals 

Witness  after  witness  detailed  the  horrors 
of  the  VA  hospital  system,  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  testimony  was  not  all  technical,  either 
Capt  Max  Cleland  of  Atlanta,  Oa  .  cautiously 
testing  new  artificial  legs,  strode  to  the 
microphone  to  tell  the  senators  how  he  had 


lost  two  legs  and  an  arm  in  Vietnam  In  1968, 
then  vegetated  in  a  hospital  for  more  than 
a  year  without  so  much  as  a  wheelchair  of 
his  own 

Finally,  he  convinced  dcctors  to  admit  him 
to  a  special  Prosthetics  Center  In  New  York. 
There  it  took  iiim  10  weeks  to  master  his 
new  artificial  limbs  The  VA,  he  complained 
had  cost  him  a  year  of  his  life. 

In  another  war  it  might  not  have  been  so 
In  World  War  II  or  Korea  Max  Cleland 
might  have  died  before  he  ever  reached  a 
hospital. 

But  in  this  war.  helicopter  teams  evacuate 
the  wounded  within  minutes  to  well-staffed. 
well-equipped  support  hospitals  where  mi- 
raculous treatment  has  saved  twice  as  many 
l;ves  as  m  previous  wars,  even  though  battle 
injuries   t«nd   to   be  far  more  devastating. 

From  Vietnam  the  wounded  —  more  than 
297,800  of  them  to  dat* — are  flown  home  and 
many.  Instead  of  being  committed  to  army 
hoepitals  as  In  other  wars  are  discharged 
and  admitted  to  one  of  the  168  VA  facilities 
arross  the  country 

There  they  face  recuperations  much  more 
lengthy  than  in  other  wars  where  disease 
hospitalized  almost  as  many  men  as  did 
battlefield  wounds 

In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  where  skir- 
mishes put  enemies  at  arms'  length  and 
landmines  pepper  the  countryside,  missing 
or  piraiyzed  limbs  are  common  injuries 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  'V'A  hospitals 
were  called  upon  to  care  for  and  rehabilitate 
thousands  of  battle  injured  men  as  well  as 
old  World  War  I  and  II  patients— patients 
with  cardiac  respiratory  and  Just  plain  old 
age  problems 

Today.  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  patients  In 
the  country's  VA  hospitals  are  young  Viet- 
nam veterans 

Ironically.  Just  as  the  war  wa^  Increasing  In 
Intensity  and  the  hospitals  were  filling  with 
thousands  of  young  patients  pressure  to  cut 
the  VA  budget  began 

In  1966  Congress  Imposed  on  the  VA  sys- 
tem an  arbitrary  personnel  celling  that  made 
it  Impossible  to  add  more  doctors  and 
nurses — Just  as  Vietnam  casualties  continued 
to  pour  In. 

The  objective  wae  to  try  to  control  Infla- 
tion— Inflation  originally  caused  by  the  war 

The  Senate  hearings  dominated  newspaper 
headlines  for  a  few  weeks  and  sent  reporters 
scurrying  through  most  of  the  VA  facilities 
in  the  country. 

The  furor  was  short-lived,  however,  and 
the  1971  ($1.9  billion)  was  not  substantially 
larger  than  the  1970  allotment  ($1.7  billion) 

The  1972  budget— at  $2  billion— will  not 
allow  th»  Veterans'  Administration  to  perk 
up  Its  Image,  either  The  entire  medical 
budget  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  1972  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
month  of  fighting  In  Vietnam. 


REVISED  APPENDIX  (V.-FISCAl  YEAR  1972  BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  VA  HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

IDolltr  amounts  in  thoussndt| 


Appropriation 


VA  ubmiuion 
to  0MB 


Initial 

confreuional 
submission 


Difleicnce 


Amendtd 
budiet ' 


Senator 

Cranston 

racommen- 

dations 


Medical  car»>.                           . $2,147,559  $2,027,750  -$119.«09  $2,124,647 

Medical  and  prosthetic  lesearch                                         70,295  62.000  -8.295  64  707 

Medical  administiation  and  miscetlaneous  operatin|e>penMS> >I9.300  •19  201  -99  20  252 

Giants  to  tke  Republic  ol  the  Philippines 2.100  2.100  2  IW 

Grants  lor  the  construction  of  State  extended  care  lacihties 10.000  8.000  —2.000  8  000 

Construction  o(  hospitals  and  domiciliary  (Kilities 149.964  90.000  —59.964  90.418 

Total 2.399.218  2,209,wi  -190, 167  2, 310. 12r 

General  operatinteipenMt* 281.312  266.250  —15.062  285,110 

6r»i>t  total 2.680.530  2.475.301  -205.229  2. 595, 234 


$331,020 
18.216 

1,100 


7.  MO 


358.196 

32.740 


390.936 


ToUl  with 

Hte  Cranston 

recommen- 

dations 


$2. 4S5. 663 

82.927 

21.352 

2,100 

S.OOO 

91278 


2,668.320 
317,850 


2.986.170 


'  Includes  (A)  bwdnt  amendment  (M  Doc  92-93)  o«  Apt  19,  1971,  tar  $85,673,000  ($68,597,000 

medical  care:  $2  207  000  research:  $751,000  MAMO  $418,000  construction,  and  $13,200,000 
GOE)  and  JH.SOO.OOO  m  medical  care  lor  reclassifcation  b(  Nursing  Assistants  and  (B)  budget 
amendmenli  described  in  todnotes  2  and  4 

•■  Includes  budget  amendment  (H  Doc  92-133)  o»  June  21,  1971,  proposed  in  the  President's 
June  17  omnibus  drug  control  message  tor  $13,800,000  more  in  medical  tare  and  $300,000  in  MAMO 
to  eipand  VA  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  and  part  o(  budget  amendment  described 
in  footnotes  I. 


>  Does  not  include  $2,000,000  proposed  legislahon  for  extension  of  exchanie  of  madical  infor- 
mation program 

<  Includes  budget  amendment  (S  Doc  92-24)  of  June  24,  1971,  lor  $5,660,000  in  GOE  lor  407 
FTEE  tor  loan  guaranty  and  OJT  outreach  work  at  VA  rcfional  oflices  and  part  of  budget  amend- 
ment described  in  footnote  1. 
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THE  PRISONS  OP  HANOI 


Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  the  April 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains  an  arti- 
cle entitled  Inside  the  Prisons  of  Hanoi." 
written  by  Louis  Stockstlll.  which  merits 
the  attention  of  everyone,  especially  those 
who  may  have  any  doubts  about  whether 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  flagrantly 
violated  the  Geneva  accord  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war 

'  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iR  follows : 

Inside  the  P«isons  or  Hanoi 
(By   Louis  R.   Stockstlll) 

(Note — The  following  report  on  the  shock- 
ing conditions  within  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps  of  North  Vietnam,  and  on  the  threat 
these  conditions  poee  to  the  survival  of  hun- 
dreds of  n  S.  citizens,  has  been  drawn  from 
lengthy  interviews  with  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  released,  and  from  Informed 
sources  In  Washington.  Saigon  and  Paris.) 

The  truck  lurches  forward  with  thrashing 
gears.  On  the  rough  truck  bed.  an  American 
lies  on  his  back,  blindfolded,  hands  and  feet 
bound.  He  is  jolted  by  each  bump,  jarred  by 
thrusts  of  pain  Hearing  clattering  street 
noises  and  strident  automobile  horns,  he 
knows  they  have  entered  Hanoi.  Soon  he 
win  be  orodded  to  his  feet  and  led  Into  one 
of  North  Vietnam's  dread  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

For  almost  two  months,  since  his  capture, 
the  American  has  been  herded  from  village 
to  village.  He  is  rarely  fed.  His  cantors 
double-time  him.  on  foot,  moving  steadily 
northward  In  each  village,  thev  tether  or 
cage  him  like  an  animal  so  that  villagers  can 
flie  past  to  strike  him  or  urinate  on  his  body 
He  Is  constantly  hunjrrv;  his  weleht  drops 
steadily,  and  nausea  and  fever  plague  him. 

Eventually,  his  captors  transfer  him  to  a 
small  hut  with  13  bamboo  cages,  force  him 
onto  his  stomach,  thrust  his  feet  Into  wooden 
stocks  and  tie  his  arms  behind  his  back  with 
w»t  rope.  For  30  davs  they  keen  him  In  this 
position,  freeing  him  only  long  enoueh  to 
gobble  a  dally  bowl  of  rice  and  to  relieve 
himself  His  face  Is  obscured  bv  a  scraegly 
beard,  his  eyes  burn  from  sunken  sockets 
Then  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  b«  moved  to 
Hanoi. 

Now.  three  days  later,  a  truck  deposits 
him  at  the  looming  triangular  mass  of  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton  "  an  old  French  penitentiary 
covering  approximately  a  city  block  and  sur- 
rounded by  glass-studded  concrete  walls 
Within,  two  separate  sections  are  reserved 
excluslvelv  for  US  prlsoners-of-war  As  In 
other  POW  camos  In  North  Vietnam.*  its 
tiny  cells  are  cement-walled  and  heavily 
barred:  bunks  are  either  cement  slab^  or 
rough  boards  stretched  across  sawhorses  The 
only  other  furnishing  Is  a  toilet  bucket 
Terrazzo-Ilke  floors  slope  awav  from  a  cen- 
tral corridor  toward  open  drains  where  rats 
enter  and  leave  Doors  are  thick  teak,  with 
peepholes. 

NIGHT   WATCH 

The  misery  and  demoraIle%tton  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  experience  In  this  subhuman  en- 
vironment can  best  be  understood  by  looking 
at  a  typical  prison  day.  Above  the  orlsoner's 
hard,  narrow  bunk,  with  Its  paoer-thln  str»w 
mat,  a  bare  light  bulb  burns  dav  and  night 
On  the  bunk  he  tosses  and  frets,  searching 
vainly  for  a  comfortable  position  for  his  cal- 


•There  are  two  other  prisons  within  the 
city,  one  called  the  "Zoo,"  the  other  the 
"Country  Club"  If  there  are  others — and 
there  probably  are — the  US.  government,  to 
safeguard  security,  cannot  talk  about  them. 


loused  hips  and  thighs,  relief  for  his  pain- 
ridden  Ixxly  He  sleeps  little,  thinking  day- 
light win  never  come,  that  the  hated  light 
bulb  wUl  never  fade  There  is  no  clock;  the 
hours  drag  on. 

Now  It  l»  winter,  bringing  the  cold  he  de- 
teats  and  fears  m^st  He  had  wadded  a  mj3- 
qulto  net  around  his  frigid  feet,  wrapped  one 
of  his  two  flimsy  blankets  around  the  net, 
and  covered  his  legs  and  torso  as  best  he  cjtn 
with  the  other  He  still  vtin  his  cokarse  pa- 
Jama-llke  shirt  and  trousers  But  the  cold 
penetrates  everything,  numbing  and  taunting 
htm.  His  empty  stomach  rumbles,  and  now 
he  is  shaking  convulsively,  uncontrollably 

He  will  have  to  get  up  He  swings  h;s  stiff- 
ened legs  to  the  floor,  stands  with  great  ef- 
fort, slaps  at  his  skinny  legj.  wasted  backside 
and  bony  chest  The  flesh  feels  dead  Some- 
times he  hears  the  muffled  movements  of  an- 
other prisoner  also  flghttng  the  cold.  In  a 
nearby  csll  a  man  cries  out,  "Oh,  God.  Oh. 
God!"  He  repeats  the  words  to  himself,  only 
vaguely  aware  that  the  cry  has  nudged  him 
Into  prayer. 

How  many  hundreds  of  nights  like  this  has 
he  endured?  He  can  no  lo.nger  remsmber 

Gongs  and  Judas  Holes  Finally  daylight 
comes,  and  he  watches  the  gray  light  Alter 
slowly  through  the  exposed  portion  cf  the 
small  window  far  up  the  wall  of  his  cell.  He 
waits  He  listens  He  has  learned  to  segment 
the  days  into  sounds  The  flrst  one.  at  3.30 
a.m.,  is  the  harsh,  reverberating  jangle  of 
the  "gong,"  a  metal  ring  periodically  as- 
saulted by  a  metal  rod  It  echoes  and  re- 
echoes And  as  It  fades,  he  strains  to  hear  the 
bolt  being  withdrawn  on  a  distant  door  He 
knows  the  guard  Is  starting  along  the  cells, 
slapping  open  the  'Judah  Hole"  In  each  door 
to  make  certain  the  man  inside  Is  on  his  feet. 
Stiffly,  the  prisoner  rises  and  begins  to  fold 
his  "bedding."  The  sounds  cf  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  peepholes  come  steadily 
closer  until  the  guard  peers  into  his  own 
cell  and  passes  on 

A  loudspeaker  over  the  door  squawks  to 
life  The  voice  of  Hanoi  Hannah  enters  his 
cell,  seeking  to  "re-educate"  him  about  the 
war  She  tells  him  that  the  United  States  Is 
suffering  disastrous  defeat,  and  that  the 
American  people  couldn't  care  less.  She  fre- 
quently quotes  American  critics  of  the  war 
Her  flow  of  bad  "news"  Is  salted  with  re- 
p>orts  on  riots  and  racial  problems  In  the 
Slates  The  half-hour  m-nologue  drones  on 
like  a  funeral  dirge  Then  the  loudspeaker 
dies  But  he  knows  Hannah  will  be  back  In 
the  evening  with  more  cheerless  news.  She 
visits  him  twice  a  day,  every  day. 

Now  he  hears  the  guard  taking  one  of  the 
men  outside  to  empty  his  toilet  bucket;  the 
man  Is  then  returned  and  locked  back  up. 
He  listens  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  soundJs. 
slowly  passing  from  cell  to  cell  Soon,  he  too 
Is  taken  out  to  the  cesspool  and  then  brought 
back  to  await  the  next  event  If  It  Is  a  wash- 
day, he  will  be  allowed  to  wash.  For  him.  this 
Is  the  week's  highlight  But  he  must  await 
his  turn  Precautions  are  always  taken  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  or  talking  with 
other  prl«onen« 

He  Is  taken  into  one  of  several  cubicles, 
each  with  a  small  tub  of  Icy  water  The  guard 
locks  the  door  In  the  Ave  minutes  allotted 
him.  he  quickly  strips,  braces  himself  and 
begins  sloshing  the  freezing  water  onto  his 
body  If  there  Is  soap,  he  lathers  and  scrubs 
his  skin  But,  he  must  rinse  thoroughly,  for 
he  knows  that  any  trace  of  the  abrasive  lye- 
Itke  soap  will  produce  a  painful  rash  He 
dresses  rapidly  and  rinses  his  other  suit  of 
"pajamas  "  The  guard  returns  and  marches 
him  back  to  his  cell,  allowing  him  to  hang 
his  laundry  alongside  the  dripping  clothing 
of  other  prisoners 

It  Is  almost  noon,  time  to  be  fed  He  never 
thinks  of  the  bread  and  watery  soup  as  food 
But  he  relishes  the  thought  of  having  some- 
thing— anything — In  his  stomach. 


As  the  food  Is  dispensed,  each  cell  door  Is 
unlocked  and  locked  In  the  familiar  pattern 
When  the  guard  opens  the  door,  the  prisoner 
reaches  down  for  the  bowl  and  bread  placed 
on  the  threshold  Anything  he  Is  given  Is 
placed  on  the  floor  so  that  he  must  always 
bend  down  in  front  of  his  captor  In  appear- 
ance. If  not  In  spirit,  he  must  always  display 
humility  (He  wryly  remembers  the  stagger- 
ing blow  from  the  rifle  butt  when  he  once, 
"disrespectfully,"  crossed  his  legs  In  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Interrogating  officer. )  As  he  rises 
with  the  food,  he  must  come  to  attention. 
And  so  he  stands  as  the  guard  shuts  the  door. 

Then  he  eats,  forcing  himself  to  chew  the 
bread  with  great  care,  watchful  for  the  small 
stones  sometimes  embedded  In  the  dough. 
He  has  disciplined  himself  to  eat  every 
crumb,  every  drop  With  the  last  of  the  bread, 
he  mops  the  bowl. 

He  wait*  again  Soon  another  "gong"" 
sounds,  instructing  him  to  lie  down  The 
rooip  Is  still  cold,  but  his  shrunken  stomach 
Is  temporarily  paclfled  Now.  more  often  than 
not,  he  Is  flnally  able  to  doze.  But  the  fitful 
sleep  ends  abruptly,  torn  apart  by  another 
gong  It  Is  two  o'clock.  For  the  next  seven 
hours  he  can  only  pace  or  sit  He  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  He  on  his  bunk  again  until  8  p  m. 
Periodically,  unexpectedly,  a  guard  slams 
cpen  the  Judas  Hole  to  check 

Body  and  Soul  As  the  prisoner  paces,  he 
gropes  for  something  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 
He  has  recited  the  names  of  the  states  for- 
ward and  backward,  the  names  of  all  the  U.S. 
Presidents  he  can  remember.  He  has  built 
boats  and  houses  In  his  mind,  gone  on 
Imaginary  walking  tours,  retraced  most  of 
the  memorable  events  of  his  life,  the  plots 
of  books  and  movies.  But  the  monotony  of 
these  efforts  has  made  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate.  His  thoughts  skitter 
away  to  questions  he  would  prefer  to  avoid, 
to  a  maze  of  anxieties. 

He  thinks  about  the  war  Can  Hanoi  Han- 
nah be  right "»  Has  America  given  In  to  defeat- 
ist views?  If  so,  what  will  happen  to  him? 
He  worries  about  his  health.  He  Is  half- 
starved,  ridden  with  tiny  things  that  crawl 
In  his  stomach  He  has  grown  steadily  weaker. 

TTie  question  he  dreads  most,  and  that 
now  recurs  with  frightening  frequency.  Is: 
Can  I  loaf  And  what  about  my  family?  Will 
my  wife  wait  forever?  Is  she  welP  Will  the 
children  remember  me?  How  do  they  manage 
without  a  father''  Sadness  overwhelms  him 

Occasionally  he  gets  a  letter,  but  this  Is  re- 
cent development.  And  the  slx-llne  note  that 
Is  permitted  can  never  answer  the  hundreds 
of  questions  that  roam  his  mind  Still,  other 
prisoners  have  received  nothing,  so  he  must 
be  considered  fortunate. 

At  4 :  30  he  Is  fed  the  same  food  he  re- 
ceived earlier,  the  same  that  he  will  also 
get  twice  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  and 
the  next  There  is  no  meat,  nothing  green, 
nothing  sweet — always  the  same  tasteless 
souD  and  bread  After  this  second  feeding 
he  will  wait  18  hours  to  be  fed  again 

It  Is  dark  now.  and  at  8:30  Hanoi  Hannah 
is  back.  She  stays  until  9.  and  as  the  loud- 
sneaker  clicks  off.  the  last  "gong"  rings  out. 
He  must  crawl  back  onto  his  bunk  to  face 
the  cold,  and  his  lonely  thoughts,  until 
morning  He  pleads  with  his  body  and  soul 
for  strength  to  survive  yet  another  night 
upder  the  light  bulb. 

Shattered  Rules  How  long  this  man  and 
his  fellow  captives  can  last  Is  anyone's  guess. 
But  their  lives  are  more  gravely  threatend 
with  each  passing  day  Some  of  the  POWs 
have  already  died.*  Others  face  almost  cer- 


•  North  Vietnam  has  told  US  anti-war 
groups  and  Senators  that  23  prisoners  have 
died  But  the  list  cannot  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely accurate:  all  of  the  deaths  were  re- 
ported long  after  they  suoposedlv  occurred, 
and  after  a  number  of  the  men  had  been 
held  captlv«  up  to  five  years 
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tain  death  unless  their  treatment  is  dras- 
tically improved.  One  careful  study  of  avail- 
able Information,  compiled  by  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  R.  CataJdo.  a  doctor  with  the  Green 
BereU.  Indicates  that  the  POWs  not  only  are 
severely  malnourished  but  that  80  percent 
have  skin  dlsf>&,se8  ai  le<»st  half  suffer  from 
Intestinal  worms,  a  quarter  may  have  active 
tubercuUjsls,  and  many  are  afflicted  with 
serious  vitamin  deficiencies  mental  dis- 
orientation and  muscular  wastage 

Hanoi  also  has  weakened  men  by  system- 
atic torture  Prisoners  have  been  denied  food 
or  water  for  long  periods  suspended  from 
ceilings  by  their  arms,  burned  with  ciga- 
rettes clubbed  with  rifle  butts  and  physical- 
ly beaten  In  numerous  cAses  their  captors 
have  refused  them  adequate  medical  care, 
and  have  neglected  to  attend  to  major  In- 
juries 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  North  Vietnam 
forbids  inspection  of  the  camps  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross — in  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  Instead,  "show- 
case" prisoners  are  paraded  in  propaganda 
films.  When  anti-war  groups  or  friendly  for- 
eign journalists  are  selected  to  talk  with  or 
film  small  grouf>s  <it  prisoners  only  the 
healthiest  men.  bart>ered  and  freshly  clothed, 
are  trotted  Into  public  view  to  parrot  care- 
fully rehearsed  Information  What  the  public 
never  sees  are  the  hidden  cells,  the  men  on 
crutches,  those  who  can  wallc  only  with  the 
aid  of  another  prisoner,  those  with  deformi- 
ties, the  badly  emaciated    the  sick  In  bed 

The  Geneva  Conventions  require  repatria- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  well  as  the 
release  or  transfer  to  a  neutral  nation  of  men 
whose  long  confinement  Jeopardizes  their 
health.  Yet  Hanoi,  which  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  Conventions,  has  ignored  these  rules  as 
they  apply  to  the  781  captured  and  missing 
In  North  Vietnam  And  the  enemy  has  made 
no  effort  to  persuade  the  Vletcong  and  com- 
munist forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
even  to  Identify  the  almost  800  other  Ameri- 
cans captured  or  missing  in  these  areas 

For  the  prisoners,  meanwhile,  years  pile  on 
lonely  years  The  first  men  captured  are  near- 
Ing  their  seventh  yeaj-  In  captivity  More 
than  300  others  soon  face  their  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  anniversaries  In  enemy  hands 

Unless  help  is  forthcoming,  these  men  will 
continue  to  rot  and  die 

Here  at  home,  private  citizens  and  con- 
cerned organizations  are  reacting  with  grow- 
ing impaUence  to  North  Vletnams  Inhu- 
mane treatment  of  our  prisoners  Public  de- 
nouncements, mounting  press  attention,  res- 
olutions in  the  US  Congress  and  the  United 
Nations,  letter-writing  campaigns  and  many 
similar  effort-s  are  beginning  to  have  an  ef- 
fect There  Is  evidence  that  Hanoi  Is  smarting 
under  the  attack. 

In  the  past  year  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
have  tried  to  muffie  criticism  by  easing  a  few 
of  the  harsh  restrictions  ImfKwed  on  the  pris- 
oners Hanoi  has  for  example,  permitted  an 
Increase  in  mall  between  some  of  the  men 
and  their  families  authorized  more  packages 
for  the  captives,  boosted  the  welght-Umlta- 
tlon  ckn  Chrlstmae  parcels  and  permitted 
families  to  mail  previously  forbidden  items 
such  as  small  games,  medicines  and  vita- 
mins. 

But  conditions  are  still  deplorable  You 
can  show  your  concern  over  Hanoi's  treat- 
ment of  our  prlsoners-of-war  by  signing  tht 
statement  below  i adding  a  personal  mes- 
sage If  you  wish  I  and  sending  it  at  once  to 
"Help  Our  POWs.  "  American  Red  Ctobs,  P,0 
Box  1600,  Washington.  DC  20013  The  Red 
Cross  will  tabulate  the  resptonses  and  see  that 
your  message  gets  to  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  Millions  of  protests  from  In- 
dignant Americans  cannot  fall  to  have  Im- 
pact, even  in  Hanoi  Dont  w^aJt  Sign  and 
mall  your  letter  right  now  then  call  a  friend 
and  ask  him  or  her  to  do  the  same  The  one 
hope  these  prisoners  have  Is  that  their  fel- 
low Americans  will  not  forget  them. 


DESEGREGATION  STATISTICS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  correspondenc-e  between  the 
Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  me  concerning  the  Department's 
policy  on  issuing  statistics  on  school  de- 
segregation nationwide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretaky  or  Health,  Education, 
AND   Weuahe. 

Washington,  DC,  June  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K    Javits, 
US     Senate     Washington     DC 

Dear  Senator  Javtts  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  18  In  reference  to  the  floor  re- 
marks which  Senator  Stennls  delivered  on 
April   14. 

As  you  Indicate  a  portion  of  the  speech 
dealt  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  published  school  racial  statistics 
and  I  think  It  would  be  appropriate.  In  an- 
swer to  your  inquiry,  to  take  up  the  allega- 
tions Individually  and  respond  to  each  of 
them 

I  In  the  first  Instance,  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  E>epartment.  and  specifically  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights,  has  not  altered  and 
does  not  intend  to  alter  the  format  of  present- 
ing the  final  results  of  the  1970-71  school  sur- 
vey 

The  Department  plans  to  issue  a  final  re- 
port on  the  1970-71  school  data  as  soon  as 
all  survey  forms  returned  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts have  beer,  edited  for  corrections  and 
computerized  The  process  Is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted The  final  report  will  be  similar  and 
comparable  to  the  State- by -State  and  major- 
city  breakdowns  provided  in  releasing  the 
final  report  based  on   1968-^9  data 

1  regret  that  the  Information,  which  is  de- 
rived from  Individual  school  district  figures. 
was  not  available  prior  to  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  prop>oeed  Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  197! 
But  we  could  not  have  Issued  a  final  and 
accurate  report  at  that  stage  because  all 
survey  forms  had  not  been  completed  and 
returned,  and  the  data  derived  from  them 
had  not  been  included  In  the  computerized 
calculations  which  produce  the  State-by- 
State  and  major-clty  breakdowns 

2  The  1970-71  racial  enrollment  figures 
released  on  January  14,  1971.  were  prelim- 
inary and  unedited  projections  In  no  sense 
were  these  preliminary  regional  tables  In- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  final  and 
accurate  accounting  which  Is  forthcoming, 
and  we  stated  this  to  the  press,  the  public 
and  all  concerned  with  complete  clarity 

3,  The  issuance  of  preliminary  and  partial 
survey  results  on  January  14  is  not  a  dep>ar- 
ture  from  past  procedure  For  instance,  on 
January  16,  1969  the  Department  issued  a 
set  of  tables  Indicating  the  extent  of  deseg- 
regation in  the  II  Southern  States  based 
on  1968-69  survey  data  The  figures  used 
then  were  preliminary  and  incomplete,  and, 
because  of  less  sophisticated  accounting 
methods  then  in  use,  they  were  probably  less 
accurate  than  the  Department  s  1970-71  pre- 
liminary figures. 

4  Whereas  the  preliminary  figures  based 
on  1968-69  data,  which  were  released  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  covered  only  the  11  Southern 
States,  the  preliminary  figures  based  on 
1970-71  were  nationwide  projections  Since 
the  preliminary  report  of  last  January  con- 
tained regional  breakdowns.  It  Is  now  pos- 
sible to  compare  the  extent  of  racial  separa- 
tion In  the  32  Northern  and  Western  States 
to  the  extent  of  racial  separation  in  the  11 
Southern  States 

In  reporting  preliminary  data  this  time  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  instead  of  confining  the 


data  to  the  Southern  States  as  In  the  past. 
our  purpose  was  precisely  to  jjermlt  com- 
parative analysis  and  to  avoid  any  sectional 
bias.  In  issuing  a  preliminary  report,  the 
"rules  of  the  game"  were  not  changed  with 
respect  to  the  1970-71  school  data,  and.  In 
making  nationwide  statistics  available,  the 
preliminary  report  of  January  14  does  not 
represent  a  double  pslicy  in  the  release  of 
statistics  but  a  conscious  decision  to  present 
them  on  a  nationwide  scale 

5  In  regard  to  the  timing  of  the  release  of 
statistics,  we  have  already  Indicated  that 
many  large  urban  school  districts  had  not 
completed  the  1970-71  survey  forms  in  time 
for  purposes  of  Inclusion  in  the  preUmlnary 
release  of  January  14 

In  the  first  place  the  preliminary  report 
based  on  1968-69  survey  forms  was  issued  on 
January  16,  1969  The  prelinUnary  report 
based  on  1970-71  survey  forms  was  issued 
on  January  14  1971  In  both  cases,  therefore, 
the  preliminary  report  was  issued  approxi- 
mately 4' 3  months  after  the  start  of  the  aca- 
demic year 

Secondly,  the  final  report  based  on  1&88-69 
survey  forms,  which  Included  the  Sute-by- 
State  and  major-clty  breakdowns  to  which 
you  refer,  was  not  Issued  until  January  4, 
1970 — nearly  16  months  after  the  survey  re- 
turns were  due  We  anticipate  that  the  final 
report  based  on  1970-71  survey  forms.  In- 
cluding breakdowns,  will  be  available  by 
June  15.  1971 — eight  months  after  the  sur- 
vey returns  were  due. 

The  timing  of  the  final  rejKirt  for  1970-71 
Is  dependent  primarily  on  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  school  districts  or  States  in  com- 
pleting and  returning  the  survey  forms 
Some  State  depiartment*  of  education  prefer 
to  handle  the  individual  district  forms  them- 
selves which  has  caused  some  delay  For  In- 
stance, no  returns  from  one  State  were  re- 
ceived until  April  16  Although  returns  were 
due  at  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  by  October 
15.  1970,  masiy  school  districts,  particularly 
the  large  urban  systems,  have  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  meet  this  deadline. 

It  also  takes  time  for  our  contractor,  the 
George  Washington  University  Social  Re- 
search Group,  to  check  each  incoming  form 
to  determine  whether  the  additions  are  cor- 
rect or  whether  the  school  district  ha^  an- 
swered all  questions  properly  Frequently, 
when  errors  are  uncovered,  the  contractor 
must  consult  the  school  district  Keypunch- 
ing of  data  for  the  computer  runouts  must 
also  be  verified. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  eight-month 
period  required  to  develop  a  final  rep>ort  Is 
really  unreasonable  when  you  consider  that 
we  must  depend  upon  t^e  cooperation  and 
efficiency  of  officials  In  70,000  schools  and 
about  8,000  school  districts  and  State  de- 
partments of  education  to  obtain  nationwide 
enrollment  data  covering  45  million  pupils. 

I  hope  this  summary  wll!  help  to  clarify 
the  record  and  if  the  bepiartment  can  be  of 
further  assistance    please  let  me  know. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  G.  Venkman. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mat  18.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L  Richakoson. 
Secretary    Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  M*   Secretary     In  a  statement  deliv- 
ered on   the   Senate   fioor  on   April    14.   1971, 
Senator  Stennls  made  some  very  serious  al- 
legations     concerning      your      Department's 
methods  of  presenting  statistical  summaries 
on  the  extent  of  racial  segregation  m  school 
systems    throughout    the    United    States.    I 
would  appreciate  receiving  from  you.  at  your 
convenience    a  response  to  these  allegations. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K,  Javtts. 
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DEATH      OP      FORMER       SENATOR 
THOMAS    E     MARTIN    OP    IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  we  mourn  the  p>assing  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Thomas  E. 
Martin,  whom  I  succeeded  in  the  Senate 
in  1961. 

Tom  Martin,  who  died  Sunday  at  the 
age  of  78.  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  hardest  woriung  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  his  16  years  in  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  and  6  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Bom  in  Melrose,  Iowa,  of  a  pioneer 
Iowa  family.  Tom  Martin  ably  pursued 
four  careers — citizen  soldier,  accountant, 
lawyer,  and  politician.  He  earned  his 
degree  in  accounting  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  in  Iowa  City,  and 
followed  that  profession  before  and  after 
overseas  service  as  an  infantry  lieuten- 
ant in  World  War  I 

Following  that  war  he  returned  to 
Iowa  City  as  a  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  instructor  and  accountant  and 
then  decided  to  study  law.  He  received 
his  law  degree  in  1927  and  an  LL.M  from 
Columbia  University  a  year  later. 

He  was  city  attorney  sind  then  mayor 
of  Iowa  City,  where  he  earned  a  reputa- 
tion in  cracking  down  on  gambling  He 
then  served  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  1939  to  1955.  when  be  took 
his  Senate  seat. 

The  pinnacle  of  his  career  was  per- 
haps reached  when  he  won  his  Senate 
seat  from  the  incumbent.  Senator  Guy 
Gillette,  in  a  tremendous  campaign  in 
1954.  Then  a  Representative,  Tom  Mar- 
tin waged  an  uphill  battle  against  a  very 
able  and  dlstingwshed  opponent  who 
was  known  for  his  independence.  The 
outcome  was  eventually  decided  on  the 
basis  of  Tom's  more  intensive  personal 
contact  during  many  16-  and  18-hour 
days  of  campaigning — a  lesson  that  I. 
as  a  young,  aspiring  politician,  have  al- 
ways remembered 

As  we  salute  a  gallant  warrior  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  Mrs,  Miller  and 
I  express  our  condolences  to  Tom  Mar- 
tin's good  wife,  Doris,  and  their  chil- 
dren, his  brother.  Sterling:  and  his 
many  friends. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Long  >  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd >  pursuant  to 
the  previous  order,  is  now  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

Mr.  SYRD  of  We<;t  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
pending  business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  239,  S. 
1828 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bUl 
»ill  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

S  1838,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  by 
strengthening  the  national  effort  to  conquer 
cancer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  action 
on  the  bill  today  It  is  merely  being  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  the  pending  business. 

CNAXIMOUS    CONSINT    ACREXMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  make  t^e  fol- 
lowing unanimous  consent  request.  Hav- 
ing consulted  with  the  very  able  assistant 
Republican  leader  and  other  principal 
parties,  I  therefore  proceed  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  July  7.  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No,  239,  S  1828,  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act.  and  that  time  during  fur- 
ther debate  thereon  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  l)etween 
and  controlled  by  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  <Mr  Kennedy) 
and  the  equally  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr  Dominicki  :  ordered 
further,  that  on  amendments  thereto,  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour  en  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  that  the  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  provided  further,  that  no  amend- 
ments not  germane  be  received:  ordered 
further,  that  Senators  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  be  authorized  to  allot 
therefrom  time  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Long*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  previous  order, 
providing  for  the  laying  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  Calendar  Order  No.  239,  S  1828,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  by 
strengthening  the  national  effort  to  con- 
quer cancer,  be  amended  to  provide  that 
the  Chair  lay  that  measure  l)efore  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday  next  at  2  p.m., 
rather  than  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  later  said: 
Mr,  President,  with  respect  to  the  time 
on  Wednesday  next  at  which  the  Chair 


will  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
Order  No.  239,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  changed  from  2  p.m.  to 
3  pjn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  Calendar  No.  239.  which  the  Senate 
will  consider  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  could 
we  know  that  the  vote  will  come  in  the 
afternoon  rather  than  in  the  morning, 
or  first  thing  when  we  walk  In  the  door? 
Because  Senators  like  myself  need  to 
know,  and  plan  to  get  here, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
I*resident,  may  I  say  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  appropriate  query  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate  imtll 
3  p.m,  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  What  was  that  date? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Wednes- 
day next,  July  7.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows ; 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday,  July  7,  1971. 
at  3  00  pm  .  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unflnlsh'Ml  business.  S. 
1828.  to  amend  the  Public  <Iealth  Service 
Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pubMc  health  by 
strengthening  the  national  effort  to  conquer 
cancer,  and  commencing  at  that  time  debate 
on  the  bin  shall  be  limited  to  3  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  respectively  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr    Dominick). 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appeal  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  dIvlJed  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendments  to  amendments  be  limited  to  20 
minutes  to  b<  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mov»f  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree 'and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Profxded.  That  time  on  the  bill  may  be  al- 
lotted ^^any  Senator  during  the  consldera- 
tlcn  o^ny  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 

Provided  further.  That  amendments  not 
germane  to  the  provision  of  the  said  bill  shall 
not  be  received 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  role  of  the  Judiciary  in  pre- 
serving this  Repubhc  for  our  children 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

All  of  us  have  noted  the  recent  break- 
down in  order  in  this  country  We  have 
noted  a  trend,  now  quite  pronounced,  to 
reject  authority  of  any  sort,  to  decide  for 
oneself  whether  a  particular  law  or  rule 
IS  to  be  observed.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  and  considerable 
moment  to  the  courts,  since  the  power 
which  courts  have  Is  pretty  much  de- 
pendent on  the  willingness  of  the  parties 
to  obey  rulings  even  when  they  disagree 
with  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  a  remark  frequently  ascribed  to  Presi- 
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dent  Jackson  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  made  his  decision,  now  let  him  en- 
force it;  or  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  over- 
worked phrase  atxjut  the  Court  having 
neither  purse  nor  sword ,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  the  authority  of  the 
courts  which  inevitably  suffers  first  and 
greatest  from  a  disposition  not  to  be 
bound  by  rule  or  authority — which  dis- 
position unfortunately  has  gained  wide 
currency  in  our  society. 

Since  this  is  true,  it  is  more  than  pass- 
ing strange,  then,  that  many  persons  t)e- 
lieve  that  some  of  the  Federal  courts,  and 
in  particular  the  U.S  Supreme  Court, 
have  done  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  government — local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral— to  foster  such  a  feeling  and  mood 
and  disposition  in  our  society — more  in- 
deed than  any  other  institution  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  American  edu- 
cational establishment. 

I  realize  the  obligation  all  lawyers 
necessarily  feel  to  accord  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  respect  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  I  feel  that  obligation;  my  feeling 
of  respect  is  considerable;  I  honor  the 
Court  as  an  institution.  But  I  need  not 
quote  the  remarks  of  distinguished  judges 
lawyers,  and  scholars  that  respect  does 
not  require  loss  of  critical  faculty. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  state  my  views  and 
the  conclusions  and  thoughts  which  I 
hear  expressed  frequently  in  the  Con- 
gress and  m  the  conversations  and  let- 
ters from  constituents  about  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  what  are  considered  its 
errors  of  recent  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  areas  in 
which  the  Courts  rulings  carry  out  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  and  promul- 
gate standards  for  sound  governance  of 
society.  But  while  theye  are  welcome,  my 
objections  rim  to  the  fact  that  the  Court 
has  in  many  areas  appeared  not  to  follow 
the  Constitution — or  has  followed 
strained  interpretations  of  it  or  has 
ignored  congressional  direction  in  mat- 
ters subject  to  statutory  regulation. 

Thus,  while  the  Allen  decision  last  year 
was  welcomed,  authorizing  trial  judges 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  deal  with 
obstreperous  defendants  by  setting  them 
outside  the  courtroom  or  binding  and 
gagging  them  or  citing  them  immedi- 
ately for  contempt  of  court— and  while 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  same  standards  will 
be  applied  to  riotous  defense  counsel— 
one  cannot  ignore  the  evidence  that  the 
Court  itself  has  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem by  applying  Court-created  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  the  inherent  powers 
of  trial  judges  to  deal  with  contemnt 
committed  in  their  presence  or  outside 
their  presence.  The  unprecedented  ap- 
plication of  jury  trial  requirements  to 
contempts  when  the  sentence  may  ex- 
ceed a  certain  limit,  the  rulings  in  May- 
berry  this  term,  and  the  Mississippi  case 
within  the  last  month  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  judges  to  deal  with  contempts 
directed  at  them— these  and  other  rul- 
ings appear  to  be  expressing  a  feeling 
that  trial  judges  who  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  are  not 
to  be  trusted  to  be  fair  and  just. 

In  other  words,  one  can  perceive  this 
series  of  cases  only  as  carrving  over  to 
the  trial  judges  the  Court's  well-known 
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aversion  to  trusting  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
When  a  body  of  men  forming  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  this  country  t)ecomes 
seized  of  such  a  fear — a  fear  of  their 
lower  court  brethren  and  of  legislators 
and,  for  all  we  know,  of  the  President,  as 
well — then  there  is  a  substantial  danger 
that  rigid  rules  will  be  laid  down  to  cir- 
cum.scnbe  the  discretion  of  everyone. 

And  unless  my  reading  is  wrong,  there 
is  danger  that  this  mistrust  so  recently 
applied  to  the  trial  courts  Is  soon  to  be 
transferred  back  to  the  legislatures  The 
Court  recently  granted  review  of  an 
appellate  court  decision  sustaining  the 
power  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to 
imprison  summarily  Father  Groppi  for 
leading  a  raid  on  the  f\ooT  of  the  legis- 
lature while  It  was  in  session  to  protest 
a  legislative  decision  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  at  all  to  find  the  Powell  and  the 
Bond  decisions,  and  the  decisions  curbmg 
the  power  of  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures to  investigate,  expanded  and  ap- 
plied to  infringe  on  the  inherent  power 
of  legislatures — and  of  Congress — to 
punish  for  contempt  without  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  courts.  We  Amencans  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  submit  to  further 
chipping  away  at  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  legislators  and  trial  .mdges 

Thus,  even  when  the  Court,  as  in  the 
Allen  case,  reaches  an  eminently  correct 
result,  it  may  be  that  the  problem  was 
either  created  or  compounded  by  earlier 
Court  decisions  or  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem because  the  Court  persists  in  error 

I  would  not  contend  that  the  Justices 
have  been  actuated  by  anything  but  high 
motives  or  pure  ideals  The  problem. 
instead,  has  been  that  they  have  made 
bad  laws  and  rendered  wrong  decisions 
in  pursuit  of  these  hich  motives  and  pure 
ideals  rather  than  admit  that,  however 
socially  desirable  something  might  be 
in  abstract  principle,  it  should  not  be 
attained  except  within  the  context  of 
apphcable  constitulicnal  principles. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
noting  the  recent  decision  involving  the 
closing  of  a  number  of  swimming  pools 
in  Jackson.  Miss  .  after  their  desegre- 
gated operation  was  decreed  by  a  local 
Federal  district  court  In  a  5-to-4  deci- 
sion, the  Court  held— and.  I  think  right- 
ly— that  the  Constitution  did  not  compel 
the  city  of  Jackson  to  reopen  those  ixxdIs 

Some  of  the  Justices  may  have  felt 
that  the  Jackson  officials  closed  the  pools 
because  of  an  impure  motive,  a  refusal 
to  operate  them  so  as  to  permit  white 
children  and  adults  and  Negro  children 
and  adults  to  swim  together. 

But  that  was  not  the  question  which 
faced  the  Court  The  question  was 
whether  the  US  Constitution  compelled 
the  City  to  reopen  and  to  operate  those 
pools.  It  was  a  question  of  constitution- 
ality, and  I  think  that  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger's concurring  opinion  capsuled  the 
matter  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  bettered : 

All  that  Is  good  Is  not  commanded  by  the 
Constitution  and  all  that  Is  bad  is  not  for- 
bidden by  It. 

In  the  spirit  of  judging  the  issue  by 
what  the  Constitution  commands  or  for- 
bids, then,  the  majority  noted  that  inso- 
far as  the  equal  protection  clause  was 
concerned  everyone  in  Jackson  was  de- 


prived of  public  swimming  p<xils  The 
city  was  not  attempting  surreptiuously 
to  preserve  racial  separation  by  seemg 
that  the  pools  were  kept  m  operation  in 
collusion  witli  private  groups.  The  pools 
were  closed.  Thus,  said  the  majonty, 
whatever  the  motivation  of  public  of- 
ficials, their  acts  were  not  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  nor  did  the  Constitution 
require  them  to  operate  what  was  m  es- 
sence a  luxury. 

The  mmonty  did  not  look  at  the  matter 
that  way  It  was  enough  for  them  that 
Jackson  ofiBcials  had  been  actuated  by 
bad  motives:  Becau^^e  their  thoughts 
were  impure  their  actions  were  consti- 
tutionally tainted  and  the  Court  ought 
not  let  them  "get  away  with  it." 

It  should  be  said  that  some  Justices 
resist  the  imnulse  to  -^it  m  judgment  on 
the  innermost  thoughts  and  motivations 
of  others  and,  instead,  .ludge  their  ac- 
tions by  the  standards  of  constitutional 
commands  and  prohibition.":  But  other 
Justices,  unfortunately  appear  to  psy- 
choanalyze motives  and  approve  or  con- 
demn actions  on  the  basis  of  what  such 
an  exercise  in  psychology  reveals. 

It  is  this  proclivity  which  comes 
throueh  clerirlv  if  we  look  Pt  the  "sit-in" 
cases  of  the  early  1960s  which  illustrate 
how  a  majonty  of  the  Court  has  often 
confused  good  intentions  wnth  lawful  ac- 
tions, st-^rtine  the  Nation  on  a  '^ath  le"'d- 
mg  to  disorder  and  contempt  for  law 

The  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
"sit-m"  movement  wa.s  the  conviction 
that  if  law  protected  the  prejudice  of  an 
owner  of  private  property  in  bemg  .selec- 
t've  regarding  his  choice  of  customers, 
then  the  law  would  be  disobeved  It 
would  be  violated  by  persons  placing 
their  bodies  in  forbidden  areas  and  in- 
viting arrest.  I  shou'd  say  that  if  all 
these  peop'e  wanted  was  to  bear  witness 
to  their  objection  to  racal  discrimina- 
tion by  invitng  arrest  and  submitting  to 
conviction  for  violating  clearly  neutral 
and  constitutional  laws  thereby  peti- 
tition  ng  for  legislative  change  outlaw- 
ing private  discrimination,  that  would  be 
one  thing  The  actions  might  be  disrup- 
tive but  the  viability  of  law  to  preserve 
order  would  not  be  called  mto  question 

But  neither  the  de.Tion-.trators  nor  the 
Supreme  Court  was  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  at  that.  The  demonstrators  did 
not  submit  to  conviction  as  a  method  of 
bearing  witness:  they  appealed,  seeking 
to  void  their  convictions  by  obtaining  a 
ruling  that  the  14th  amendment  either 
outlawed  all  private  discrimination  or 
else  prohibited  the  enforcement  of  tres- 
pass and  other  laws  by  which  the  States 
and  localities  lent  some  assistance  to 
store  owners  and  other  owners  of  private 
property.  Such  a  ruling,  of  course,  would 
have  had  enormous  consequence?  for 
American  constitutional  jurisprudence, 
all  of  it  bad.  Some  Justices,  notably  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  and  Mr  Justice  Gold- 
berg, were  willing  to  go  that  far. 
A  majority  of  the  Justices  did  not  feel  so 
inclined.  But  that  did  not  mean  that  the 
demonstrators  were  out  of  luck.  The 
Court  simply  used  every  device  which 
could  bf  thought  of  to  reverse  all  convic- 
tions without  ever  reaching  the  ultimate 
decision. 

The  result  was  that  not  any  conviction 
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Involving  a  sit-in"  which  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  was  sustained 
No  doubi  the  majonty  was  impressed 
with  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
general  "good"  motivation  of  the  demon- 
strators No  doubt  the  ma;onty  thought 
that  some  means,  almost  any  means,  were 
jusufled  m  order  to  let  the  pure  in 
heart"  off  The  radiations  from  these 
decisions  show  what  a  monumental  mis- 
take this  sentimental  conclusion  from  the 
heart  Instead  of  from  the  head  was  In 
fact. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  waves  of 
campus  demonstrators  arroganUy  pre- 
suming themselves  qualified  to  dictate 
educations^  decisions,  were  undertaken 
with  the  realization,  conscious  or  'uncon- 
scious, that  the  demonstrators  m  the 
"sit-in"  cases  had  .succeeded  No  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  demonstrators 
had  not  had  to  pay  to  bear  witness  with 
jail  sentences  ;n.-;pirpd  the  cry  for  am- 
nesty which  accompanied  every  demon- 
stration, every  trashing,  every  invasion 
of  a  deans  oCBce.  which  the  students 
undertook  Or  it  may  be  that  the  amnesty 
cry  simply  ref.ect«d  the  puerile  char- 
acter of  the  aiBuent  college  student  as 
contrasted  with  the  serious  purpose 
underlying  the  Negro  demonstrators' 
actions 

Whichever  Is  the  case  Is  really  irrele- 
vant The  earlier  Court  decisions  which 
affirmed  that  a  degree  of  "purity"  of 
motive  could  excuse  iaw- breaking  bore 
fruit,  not  only  in  the  college  demonstra- 
tions, but  also  :n  the  riots,  when  appar- 
ently respectable  people  went  to  looting 
to  secure  wha:  they  wanted  and  in  the 
"rock'  festivals  where  young  people 
flaunted  their  distaste  for  all  values  by 
engaging  In  open  nudity,  open  public 
copulation,  open  marihuana  smoking, 
and  open  destruction  of  property 

Bitter  fruit,  indeed  but  the  lesson  is 
unlearned  where  the  learning  of  it  would 
be  most  valuable  Evidence''  On  June  7 
of  this  year  there  was  a  5-to-4  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  reversed  the 
California  conviction  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace  by  offensive  conduct  of  a 
youth  who  appeared  m  the  crowded  cor- 
ridors of  a  courthouse  in  the  presence  of 
women  and  children  with  the  four-letter 
word  "F —  the  draff  pnnted  on  his 
jacket  The  Court's  opinion  weis  written, 
incredibly,  by  Mr  Justice  Harlan,  and  at 
one  point  he  solemnly  assures  us  that  it 
is  "often  true  that  one  man's  vulgarity 
is  another's  lyric"  In  the  same  para- 
graph, he  says: 

Surely  the  State  has  no  right  to  cleanae 
public  debate  to  the  point  where  It  Is  gram- 
matlcaUy  palatable  to  the  moet  squeamish 
among  us 

So,  objection  to  the  profusion  of  four- 
letter  words  and  the  most  open  profanity 
is  appalling  only  to  the  "squeamish" 
among  us.  The  power  of  government  to 
prevent  children  and  objecting  adults 
from  being  subjected  to  the  most  ob- 
jectionable and  callous  obscenities  means 
nothing  more  to  the  Justices  than  mak- 
ing public  debate — grammatically  pal- 
atable '  It  Is  nothing  short  of  astound- 
ing. It  would  help  the  Justices  In  the 
majority  to  take  a  walk  around  a  few 
blocks  of  their  Court  building  and  Just 


observe  and  listen  to  the  nauseating 
language  and  the  sickening  abuse  of  ver- 
bal sexual  assault  which  any  woman,  no 
matter  how  old  or  how  young  she  may 
be,  Ls  subjected  to  The  streets  are  unfit 
for  decent  people  now  and  it  Is  tragic 
to  notice  how  young  children  so  casually 
utter  the  most  obscene,  barnyard  lan- 
guage which  they  have  picked  up  by 
simply  listening 

More  evidence?  On  June  1.  the  Court 
strucic  do»-n  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
right  of  assembly  a  Cincinnati  ordinance 
which  punished  persons  who  congre- 
gated on  the  public  streets  and  engaged 
m  annoying  conduct  The  majority  was 
not  even  concerned  with  the  conduct 
the  particular  defendants  had  engaged 
m  Mr  JusUce  Stewart  simply  pro- 
nounced that: 

No  government  could  make  crlmlnaj  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  assembly  simply  be- 
cause Its  exercise  may  be  "annoying  "  to  some 
people. 

F^irther.  he  said: 

Oovernment  could  not  proceed  against 
persons  who  annoy  others  because  of  their 
:d«Li    their   lifestyle  or  their  physical   ap- 

i'^arance 

With  all  due  respect.  I  submit  that  this 
IS  ridiculous  Of  course,  merely  as- 
sembling to  express  ideas  or  protest  may 
not  be  prohibited  if  It  should  annoy 
some  persons  But  what  about  a  crowd 
of  rowdies  who  harass  passers-by.  who 
throw  trash  around  them,  who  congre- 
gate outside  a  church  and  throw  a 
drunken  revel.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  any 
of  our  minds  that  such  annoymg  con- 
duct should  be  punishable?  The  Court 
should  have  restricted  the  city's  appli- 
cation of  the  ordinance,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  protected  and 
unprotected  conduct  But  the  Court 
blithely  struck  the  whole  ordinance 
down. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  applying  such 
an  ordinance  to  the  sort  of  gnmy  loafers 
who  are  familiar  to  us  all  if  their 
"lifestyle"  involves  public  nudity  and 
public  copulauon  or  simply  who  gather 
in  unsightly  conglomerations  which  af- 
front every  decent  person. 

Thus,  the  trend  which  began  with  the 
"sit-in"  cases  continues  unabated  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  seems  content  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  everyone,  in  the  cur- 
rent vernacular,  to  do  his  thing"  no 
matter  how  nauseatmg  it  may  be  to  his 
fellow  citizens  But  we  have  come  so  far 
from  the  "sit-in"  cases  that  we  do  no 
longer  have  as  an  excuse  the  argument 
of  purity  of  mouves  Some  of  the  "sit-in- 
ers"  may  have  had  good  motivaticm: 
many  of  these  people  now  are  simply 
bums,  addicted  to  drugs  and  immorality 
and  avoidance  of  work.  But  somehow 
they  have  a  constitutional  right  to  their 
own  "lifestyle. " 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  what  has 
happened  to  the  Justices  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  affiicts  people  who  thmk  only 
in  concepts  and  abstractions  instead  of 
thinking  in  "things."  as  I  believe  Justice 
Holmes  once  recommended  Abstractly,  it 
may  be  a  good  thing  that  each  person 
should  have  a  large  degree  of  control  over 
his  person  in  the  sense  that  his  choice  of 
"lifestyle. "  of  language   and  dress  and 


leisure  and  the  like  Is  pretty  much  un- 
fettered by  the  legal  system  But  the 
actuality  of  the  matter  is  that  society 
then  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lowest  com- 
mon denommator  of  "lifestyle  "  and  be- 
havior 

Society  has  an  interest  in  having  clean, 
safe  streets  And  if  a  subclass  of  people 
persist  m  attemptmg  to  turn  Lhose 
streets — or  parks  or  whatever— into 
pestilential  mudholes  in  which  unsightly 
individuals  using  nauseating  language 
indulge  in  obnoxious  behavior,  then 
society  Is  obligated  to  sweep  them  off  the 
streets  It  does  us  little  good  to  speak  of 
the  uplifting  qualities  of  individual  free- 
dom if  our  children  and  our  women.  In- 
deed any  decent  human  being  offended  by 
such  things — and  there  is  no  reason  men 
may  not  be  so  offended— are  subjected  to 
spectacle  after  spectacle  of  degrading 
public  activities. 

And  yet.  the  Court  gives  no  sign  of  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  freedom  for  all 
cannot  exist  without  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  and  the  fact  that  If 
there  are  persons  m  the  .society  mcapable 
of  balancmg  their  exercise  of  freedom 
wnth  the  exercise  of  responsibility,  then 
society  must  rein  them  in  Instead,  the 
Court  has  just  granted  review  of  two 
vagrancy  cases  and  we  may  expect  that 
m  the  commg  term  the  ability  of  police, 
of  society,  to  deal  with  petty  criminals, 
professional  bums,  and  obnoxious  char- 
acters will  be  further  curbed. 

This  Is  not  idle  prophecy.  We  need 
only  look  at  other  cases  to  notice  how 
concentration  on  abstractions  has 
created  a  gulf  between  the  Justices  and 
the  reality  which  the  rest  of  the  people 
must  live  with 

A  good  example  Ls  In  the  area  of  forced 
integration  In  the  public  schools  The 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  was  right 
and  proper,  m  my  judgment  I  believe 
that  decision  is  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  I  believe  further 
that  a  majority  of  white  Americans  want 
black  Amencans  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  education  and  eccaiomic  advance- 
ment which  they  rightfully  should  have. 
But  those  desirable  goals,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  not  be  reached  by  some  of  the 
means  that  have  been  resorted  to  to  effec- 
tuate forced  mtegration 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  matter  here 
except  to  say  that  the  almost  fanatical 
efforts  to  force  an  artificial  racial  mix 
In  the  schooLs  only  serve  to  push  the 
suburbs  ever  outward  and  inevitably 
hasten  the  decay  of  the  mner  cities,  to- 
gether with  their  public  school  systems 
Forced  integration  has  not  yet  produced 
better  education  for  black  or  white,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  Indeed,  it 
may  have  done  just  the  contrary  The 
numbers  game  bemg  played  with  respect 
to  forced  mtegration  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Euid  the  American  people  in  general, 
in  my  opinion — black  as  well  as  white — 
would  like  to  .see  an  end  to  this  folly 
which  threatens  to  convert  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  public  school  system  from 
that  of  education  to  that  of  integration. 
Under  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  no  child  may  be 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of 
race  in  the  assignment  to  a  public 
school.  Tliat.  m  essence,  was  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  1954  school  decision.  And  it 
was  the  right  decision,  based  on  the  Con- 
stitution as  amended. 

In  the  17  years  that  have  since  inter- 
vened, not  one  "jot  or  tittle"  has  been 
changed  in  the  verbiage  of  that  amend- 
ment. Yet.  children  today — by  virtue 
largely  of  Federal  court  decisions — are 
being  assigned  to  public  .schools  through- 
out the  South,  specifically  and  wholly  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  and  that  alone. 

How  long  will  the  people  tolerate  the 
seeming  obsession  of  the  courts  in  this 
profitless  pursuit  of  abstract  social  goals 
rather  than  pursuit  of  reality? 

Another  example  of  concentration  on 
abstractions  is  in  connection  with  the 
rash  of  instances  of  flag  burnings  and 
other  acts  of  desecration  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  few  years  It  would  no 
doubt  have  astonished  the  drafters  and 
enacters  of  the  first  amendment  had  it 
been  suggested  that  they  might  be  im- 
munizing a  shoddy  practice  of  protest- 
ing something  though  the  desecration  of 
the  flag;  such  a  "symbolic  speech"  as  a 
concept  and  a  fact  would  undoubtedly 
have  merited  only  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion from  Madison  and  the  members  of 
the  first  Congress.  It  is  simply  absurd  to 
permit  the  flag  to  be  so  treated  simply 
because  someone  wants  to  make  a  splashy 
show  of  protesting  a  grievance — a  griev- 
ance often  feigned  rather  than  real. 

The  tragedy  is  that  at  a  time  when 
patriotism  is  at  low  ebb  and  devotion  to 
country  Is  something  too  many  people 
snicker  at,  the  Court  is  lending  support 
to  further  erosion  not  out  of  any  sym- 
pathy for  such  a  sorry  trend  but  because 
the  attention  of  the  Justices  is  focused 
on  an  abstraction,  on  a  concept  of 
speech  as  an  absolute 

It  is  this  same  single-minded  focus.  I 
believe,  which  forms  the  bas»s  for  the 
Court's  incredible  oerformance  with  re- 
gard to  obscenity.  Prom  Roth  to  the  cases 
this  term,  the  Court — Justices  Black  and 
Douglas  dissenting — has  pronounced  ob- 
scenity to  be  outside  the  area  of  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment.  So  much 
for  official  doctrine  The  result,  as  the 
Court  has  proceeded  through  the  cases, 
is  that  less  and  less  is  held  to  be  legally 
obscene,  from  the  printed  page  of  the 
grubbv  paperbacks  produced  solelv  to 
titillate,  to  the  oeep  shows,  to  the  feature 
movies  which  throw  in  a  little  something 
"socially  significant"  to  justify  the  98 
percent  raw  sex. 

The  Court  seems  to  be  so  tied  up  in 
single-minded  concentration  on  free 
soeech  in  the  ab'Jtract  that  its  rules  and 
standards  for  defining  what  is  obscene 
and  for  suooressing  what  Is  obscene  have 
so  hemmed  in  the  police  and  the  lower 
courts  that  thev  are  incapable  of  orotect- 
ing  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  from 
constant  exoosure  to  all  this  sordidness. 
As  a  result,  free  soeech  is  not  advanced 
anv.  but  a  lot  of  fast-buck,  .seedv  opera- 
tors are  making  a  lot  of  monev  off  a 
clientele  of  pathetic  people  who  are  be- 
ing made  even  more  pathetic  bv  the  ex- 
ploitation to  which  thev  are  subjected. 

The  entire  area  of  first  amendment 
Jurisprudence  is  infected  with  the  Court's 
beguilement  by  an  abstraction.  The  in- 
fection can  also  be  seen  In  the  Times 
against  Sullivan  case  and  following  it  in 


which  the  Court  is  immunizing  more  and 
more  libel  and  slander  from  legal  ac- 
countability. Certainly,  it  is  one  of  the 
prime  functions  of  the  first  amendment 
to  protect  public  discourse  on  public  is- 
sues. Free  press  and  free  speech  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
a  free  government.  But  freedom,  I  assert 
again,  without  responsiblhty  Is  detri- 
mental and  destructive  of  the  values  of 
a  free  society. 

Now  the  Court  tells  us  the  defense  of 
truth  is  inadequate  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  media.  The  first  amendment 
protects  lying  too.  unless  a  libeled  per- 
son can  psychoanalyze  the  offender  and 
show  the  Jury  that  malice  lav  at  the  base 
of  the  lying.  So  far.  the  burden  of  such 
a  rule  has  been  on  public  officials  and 
candidates  for  public  office  who  have  al- 
ways been  considered  fair  game  anywav. 
but  In  the  recent  Rosenbloom  case,  the 
Court  extended  the  rule  to  libels  and 
defamations  of  private  mdividuals  con- 
nected in  .some  way  with  an  event  the 
media  finds  "newsworthy." 

I  think  that  It  is  fortunate  when  we 
turn  from  the  area  of  first  amendment 
jurisprudence  to  the  area  of  criminal 
law  and  criminal  procedure  that  we  see 
reflected  in  recent  Supreme  Court  cases 
a  dissatisfaction  with  abstraction  and  a 
dedication  to  realism  which  the  criminal 
cases  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  tenure 
wholly  lacked. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  search 
and  seizure,  which  still  remains  a  morass 
of  contradictory  rules  and  arbitrary  lim- 
itations, the  Burger  court  is  moving  away 
from  a  hyperactive  concern  with  the 
rights  of  criminal  defendants  in  the  ab- 
stract and  deciding  cases  on  the  basis 
of  the  effect  of  constitutional  rules  in 
real  cases. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  cases  which  bear 
out  these  statements.  They  are  generally 
familiar  decisions.  Nor  will  I  dwell  fur- 
ther on  my  point  about  the  Court's  ab- 
straction with  theory  versus  realitv  as 
evidenced  in  the  Bruton  case  in  1968. 
the  Harrison  case  in  the  1967  term  of  the 
Court,  or  in  Miranda.  Escobedo.  Wade, 
and  the  like,  except  to  say  the  impor- 
tance of  cases  like  Miranda  is  not  so 
much  the  damage  that  is  actually  done 
in  keeping  out  va'id  confessions  or 
authentic  reliable  evidence  The  damage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  every  crook  is  there- 
by encouraged  to  think  that  a  hyper- 
technical  Court  is  turning  their  confed- 
erates loose.  An  increase  In  confidence 
that,  if  caught  they  can  "beat  the  rap," 
has  without  doubt  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  crime. 

It  is  in  that  sense  I  think  that  we  have 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  court 
decisions  on  crime  Criminals,  normally, 
do  not  read  Supreme  Court  decisions  or 
lower  court  decisions.  But  once  a  court 
begins  to  lean  hard  on  the  police  and 
issues  a  few  rulings  that  are  publicized 
which  make  it  more  difRcuU  to  convict, 
criminals  are  enciuraced  simply  because 
the  imr>ression  is  about  that  their  chances 
are  better. 

Severitv  of  sentence  in  mv  oninion  Is 
a  deterrent  to  crime.  Equallv  effective  is 
the  belief  generally  abroad  that  the 
chances  of  getting  caught  and  being  con- 
victed and  serving  time  are  substantial. 


The  principal  fault  of  the  courts  in  re- 
cent years  Is  that  they  have  made  possi- 
ble a  contrary  opinion. 

But  not  only  criminals  are  subject  to 
such  prevaiUng  influences.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  trial  courts  also  now — State 
and  Federal — have  for  years  been  af- 
flicted with  the  fear  of  reversal  by  the 
higher  ccurts  so  that  they  have  grown 
more  and  more  lenient  on  sentences, 
given  defendants  more  and  more  of  the 
doubt  in  ruling  on  suopression  motions, 
and  generally  ha\-e  made  the  jobs  of  pros- 
ecutors more  difficult.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  for  example,  a  studv  of  the  district 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
show  that  the  supersensitive-to-defend- 
ants  attitude  of  the  court  of  appeals  has 
made  tnal  judges  lean  over  backward  in 
favor  of  defendants 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt 
then  that  a  change  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  criminal  law  should  correct  this  atti- 
tude. It  will  be  none  too  soon  in  my  opin- 
ion. If  we  are  to  call  a  halt  to  the  spiral- 
ing  increase  in  crime  we  must  speed  up 
trials  which  means  cutting  out  a  lot  of 
the  waste  and  the  coddlmg  which  goes  on. 
Stiff  sentences  have  to  be  handed  out  up- 
on conviction.  Habeas  corpus  must  be  re- 
turned to  traditional  limit?  so  that  once 
a  defendant  has  exhausted  his  appeal 
rights  he  cannot  simply,  over  and  over 
again,  clog  up  the  courts  with  frivolous 
petitions. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  at  one  end  of  the  process 
and  habeas  corpus  at  the  other  end  were 
returned  to  their  traditional  orientation 
the  clutter  in  the  courts  could  be  cleaned 
up  faster,  trials  could  be  more  expedi- 
tious, sentences  would  be  more  meaning- 
ful, and  justice  would  be  dcme  society  as 
well  as  the  criminal 

Regrettably,  I  must  except  from  my 
generally  complimentary-  remarks  about 
the  Court's  very  recent  criminal  law 
trends  its  search  and  seizure  doctrines.  As 
the  Collidge  decision  handed  down  only 
last  week  demonstrates,  the  Court  is  still 
mired  in  confusion  of  Its  own  earlier 
making  with  respect  to  the  fourth 
amendment,  and.  through  Its  unwise  ex- 
tension of  the  unwise  exclusionary  rule 
to  the  States,  the  confusion  afflicts  all  50 
States.  Collidge  is  particularly  illustra- 
tive since  there  the  majority  held  that 
police  who  had  come  lawfully  onto  the 
defendant's  property  to  arrest  him  law- 
fully were  held  forbidden  to  seize  and 
impound  his  car  which  was  parked  in 
plain  view  in  his  driveway  and  which 
police  knew  had  been  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  brutal  murder  of  a  14-year- 
old  girl. 

Worse  still,  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Bivens  case  a  six-Justice  majonty  held 
that  any  crook  who  claims  that  Federal 
agents  had  committed  an  unlawful 
search  and  seizure  could  sue  for  damages 
in  the  Federal  courts.  No  act  of  Congress 
gives  them  this  right:  the  fourth  amend- 
ment says  nothing  about  It  But  the  Court 
Implied  the  remedy  from  the  "spirit"  of 
the  amendment. 

The  harm  to  law  enforcement  is  ob- 
vious   Collidge    demonstrates    that   the 
Justices  cannot  agree  on  what  constitutes 
iUegal  searches,  but  if  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  field  guess  wrong  they  are 
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subject  to  suit  under  a  judicially  crested 
tort  theory. 

No  more  can  society  live  In  a  state  of 
fear  of  crime  than  it  can  suffer  the  deg- 
radation of  msmy  of  ita  members  to 
abuse  of  the  right  of  speech  and  press 
We  were  once  In  a  state  where  these  ex- 
cesses did  not  exist  and  no  one  can  argue 
we  were  less  free.  Then,  a  man  could  take 
his  family  out  without  fear  of  robbery  or 
rape  or  subjecting  his  children  to  the 
brutallzatlon  of  language  and  immorality 
and  fear  which  now  exists  That  man  and 
his  family  were  free  We  can  have  that 
state  (rf  existence  again  but  it  takes  dis- 
cipline and  rejection  of  what  passes  for 
intellectual  counsel  these  days  It  takes 
perseverance  and  dedication  to  first  prin- 
ciples And  we  can  do  it 

Let  me  repeat.  In  closing,  that  I  have 
respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  in- 
stitution But  I  shall  contmue  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  what  my  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Sam  J  Erviw  of  North  Carolina — 
a  distinguished  jurist  in  his  own  right — 
has  called  the  "misty  idealism"  of  many 
of  the  Court's  decisions  In  recent  years 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said : 

Constitute  tttem  how  you  will.  goTem- 
ments  are  iJtnkys  government  of  men.  and 
no  part  of  any  government  la  better  than 
the  men  to  whom  that  part  Is  entrusted 
.  .  .  The  courts  do  not  escape  that  rule  So 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  a  con- 
stitutional government  is  as  good  as  Its 
courts:  no  better,  no  worse 

The  Federal  judiciary  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  the  years  ahead  for  a 
return  to  order  and  tranquillity  m  our 
society,  a  restoration  of  respect  for  law 
and  the  courts,  and  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  government. 

*  At  this  point.  Mr  Chilbs  assumed  the 
ch<»lr. ) 

Mr  LONO.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  must  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made 

I  notice  that  the  major  crimes  in  this 
country  continue  to  grow  in  number 
while  the  Court  continues  to  move  in  its 
effort  to  allow  permissiveness  to  engage 
in  antisocial  conduct  and  unlawful  or 
previously  unlawful  conduct  across  the 
land. 

Certain  Justices  on  the  Court  have  now 
Indicated  they  are  going  to  r\ile  on 
whether  the  death  penalty  constitutes 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Certain- 
ly those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  nev- 
er had  any  such  thing  In  mind. 

1  think  it  IS  Unportant.  it  is  in  order, 
and  I  think  It  is  a  duty  of  Congress 
to  Initiate  consututlonal  amendments  to 
correct  some  of  this  wave  of  permissive- 
ness instituted  by  the  Court,  if  only  to 
state  that  the  Constitution  means  what 
we  Jiave  always  thought  It  means 

It  Ls  unfortunate  that  that  might  be 
necessary,  but  in  my  judgment  it  has 
become  necessary  if  we  are  to  bring  to 
a  halt  and  reverse  some  of  this  unfortu- 
nate wave  of  permissiveness  which  has 
been  spawned  by  the  Supreme  Court 

The   Senator    from    West    Virginia    is 
quite  correct  in  what  he  has  said  I.  too 
am  a  lawyer,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
try  to  uphold  the  Court  and  defend  the 


Court  when  the  Court  is  doing  its  duty 
as  it  conscientiously  believes  that  duty 
to  be:  but  I  cawihot  find  it  In  my  con- 
science to  defend  Justices  who  deliber- 
ately strike  down  the  Constitution  as 
written  and  laws  as  they  were  Intended 
to  apply  That  Ls  frowned  upon  by  me  as 
a  lawmaker  and  I  do  not  believe  my 
position  as  a  lawyer  places  a  burden  on 
me  not  to  speak  out  when  the  Constitu- 
tion is  being  destroyed  by  certain  Jus- 
tices on  that  Court 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
rendered  a  real  service  and  I  applaud 
him  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate 

It  is  not  beyond  Congress  to  be  able 
to  do  something  about  this  persistent 
and  deliberate  misconstruction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law 

If  nothing  else,  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  be  proposed  to  remove 
some  person  or  persons  from  that  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  NaUon  simply 
does  not  need  them  any  longer  If  there 
is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  I  suppose  a 
constitutional  amendment,  voted  for  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  might  have  some  distinct 
possibility  Perhaps  we  could  make  some 
progress  then  toward  stopping  this  con- 
tinuous assault  upon  the  Constitution 
and  the  well-established  laws  of  this 
country 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  is  greatly  senior  to  me  in  this 
body,  a  highly  respected  Member  of  this 
body,  and  an  outstanding  lawyer,  for 
the  expression  of  concern  he  has  indi- 
cated and  for  his  very  fine  contribution 
I  appreciate  it 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HODSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR 
7016  >  making  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  related  agencies. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14  and  36  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  7109)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
.■\eronauUcs  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  faciliUes.  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
MiLLBR  of  California.  Mr  TiAcrx  of 
Texas,  Mr  Karth.  Mr  Hkchlkr  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  MosRn.  and  Mr  Bell  were  appoint- 
ed managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference 

Mr.    MANSFIELD     Mr     President    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll^ 


TTie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS TALMADOE.  AIKEN.  HUM- 
PHREY, AND  YOUNG  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY  7 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  July  7,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  each  to  speak  in  the  or- 
der stated  and  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  a 
bill :  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCi).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
AncKN  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  HuMPHRiY).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Yotmc • . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

UNTIL  JULY  6,  1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  leadership.  I  ask  the 
chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sttvknson'  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  351, 
which  the  clerk  will  state 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.  Con    Ra    S61 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rejyresmtativ>es 
(the  Senate  coin-urrlng) .  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday.  July  1.  1871, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  la  o'clock  merid- 
ian. Tueaday.  July  8,  1»71. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senator 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments  on  Ije- 
half  of  the  Joint  leadership  and  ask  that 
they  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "two  Houses  ad- 
journ" and  Insert  House  of  Representatives 
adjourns". 

Page  1.  line  3,  after  "1971,"  Insert  "and 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday, 
June  30.  1971." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  that 
negates  the  order  entered  Into  unani- 
mously earhcr,  by  means  of  which  the 
Senate  was  to  have  come  in  at  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. July  1.  1971  So  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
will  stand  in  adjournment  until  noon  on 
Tuesday  next,  July  6,  1971 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 
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H.  Con.  Res  361 
Rttolvti  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day, July  1,  1971,  and  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1971,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tueaday,  July  6,  1971 

The  title  was  appropriately  amended, 
so  as  to  read : 

"Providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  July  1,  1971.  and  the  Senate 
from  June  30.  1971.  until  July  6.  1971". 


OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIOS  BILL,  1972— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR  7016 1  making 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
House  proceedings  of  June  28,  1971,  pp. 
22490-22491,   Congressional   Record  ) 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  Office 
of  Education  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  1972  (HR.  7016)  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived  in- 
asmuch as  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  has  been  printed  as 
a  report  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  reports  are  Identical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference and  a  summary  of  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and  adopted 
by  both  bodies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement,  with  accompanying 
tables,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
CoMMrrrEB   or    Confeeence 
The  managers  on   the   part   of   the   House 
and    the   Senate   at    the   conference   on    the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 
7019)    making  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Education  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment  to   the   House   and   the  Senate   in   ex- 
planaUon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
^the  accompanying  conference  rep>ort: 

TTTLE    t OmCE    OP    EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  1:  Provides  that  $1,565- 
000.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  '  shall  be 
for  flnanctal  assistance  for  the  education  of 
children    from    low- income    families    under 


Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Instead  of  « 1,500, 000,000  as 
proposd  by  the  House  and  »1, 650, 000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Provides  that  $90,000,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  '  shall  be  for 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
Instructional  materials  under  Title  11  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Instead  of  $85,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  that  $146,393,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education"  shall  be  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices and  guidance.  counseUng,  and  testing 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  instead  of  S 1 43.393  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $155,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  4:  Provides  that  $50,000.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education"  shall  be  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  under  Title 
III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  that  $60,060.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education"  shall  be  for 
the  Follow  Through  program,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $1,993,- 
278,000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion". Instead  of  $1,822,218,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $2,146,885,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  This  total  reflects  the  agree- 
ments reached  on  amendments  1  through  5 
and  also  Includes  $35,000,000  for  bilingual 
education  programs  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
instead  of  $27,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $612,620,- 
000  for  "School  assistance  In  federally  af- 
fected areas"  Instead  of  $607,580,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $677,620,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  8:  I>letes  appropriation 
of  $60,000,000  for  making  payments  to  sch(X>l 
dlstrlcu  on  account  of  children  residing  m 
low-rent  public  bousing  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  that  $20,040.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "School 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  '  shall  be 
for  construction  of  school  facilities  under 
Public  Law  815  Instead  of  $15,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  $25,040,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $115,- 
750,000  for  "Education  for  the  handicapped". 
Instead  of  $116,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $116,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  11:  Provides  that  $25,- 
625,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Vo- 
cational and  adult  education"  shall  be  for 
consumer  and  homemaklng  education  In- 
stead of  $21,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and   $30,000,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Provides  that  $61,- 
300,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  "Vo- 
cational and  adult  education"  shall  be  for 
adult  education,  instead  of  $56,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $90.000. (XK)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $568.- 
027.000  for  "Vocational  and  adult  education", 
instead  of  $558  042.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $602,412,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  This  total  Includes  $2  690  000  for 
State  advisory  councils  Instead  of  $2,380,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  are 
agreed  that  the  present  formula  for  State  by 


State  allocation  of  funds  for  advisory  coun- 
cils should  be  continued  in  Mscai  year  1972 
Amendment  No.  14:  Reporte<a  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  grants  to  each  Slate  under  the 
Adult  Ekiucatlon  Act  shall  not  be  less  than 
grants  made  to  such  State  agencies  In  fiscal 
year   197T 

Amendments  .Nos  15.  16,  17.  18.  19  20,  21, 
and  23  Appropriate  $1,341784  000  for 
■Higher  education  '  Instead  of  $1  215  451,000 
as  p.-tfposed  by  the  House  and  $1,526  704. 0(Xi 
as  prupoeed  by  the  Senate  The  increase  of 
$126,333,000  over  the  amount  In  the  House 
bill  ls  compoeed  of  the  following  items: 
$10,000,0(X)  for  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  the  academic  year  1971  72.  $40,'- 
000.000  for  college  work -study  grants  for  the 
academic  year  1971-72,  $2.500  000  for  the  up- 
ward bound  program  $13,000,000  for 
strengthening  developing  institutions.  $43- 
000.000  for  grants  for  construction  of  higher 
education  facliuies.  $4,960,000  for  aid  to 
land-grant  colleges;  $12  500  000  lor  instruc- 
tional equipment;  and  $373,000  for  Increased 
pay  costs 

Amendment  No  22:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  $5,000,000  for 
State  administration  and  planning  of  higher 
education  facilities  construction  programs. 

Amendments  Nos  24  and  25:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that 
amounts  reallotted  for  grants  for  instruc- 
tional equipment  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,   1973. 

Amendment  No  26:  Deletes  apprc^riatlon 
of  $4,000,000  for  •InlUal  funding  of  pro- 
grams" proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos  27.  28,  29,  30,  and  31: 
Appropriate  $85,109,000  for  "Libraries  and 
educitional  communications"  instead  of 
$72,109,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$100,109,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  pro- 
vide $49,209,000  for  public  library  services 
Instead  of  $40,709,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $57,709,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provide  $9,500  000  f3r  public  library 
construction  Instead  of  $8  000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $11,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  provide  $11,000  000  for  college  li- 
brary resources  instead  of  $10,000  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $12,000  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate;  provide  $2,000,000  f  r 
librarian  training  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $4,000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  provide  $13,000,000  for  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  instead  of  $11,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  N't  32  Appropriates  $1 13.538,- 
000  for  "Research  and  development"  Instead 
of  $105,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$122,038  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
Increase  of  $8,538  000  over  the  appropriation 
proposed  by  the  House  Is  divided  as  follows: 
•38,000  for  mandatory  pay  costs;  $5,000,000 
for  drug  abuse  education  which  will  make  the 
total  available  for  this  purpose  $13,000,000 
compared  with  $8.000  000  Included  in  the 
House  bill  and  t:5  000,000  included  In  the 
Senate  bill;  $1,500,000  for  environmental  edu- 
cation which  win  bring  the  total  available 
for  this  purpose  to  $3,500,000  instead  of  $2  - 
000,000  included  In  the  House  bill  and  $5- 
000.000  Included  In  the  Senate  bill;  and 
$2,000,000  for  demonstration  programs  to 
evaluate  the  talents  and  aptitudes  of  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  guide  them  to  pursue  the  kind  of 
education  or  training  for  which  they  are  best 
suited,  which  is  a  new  program  proposed  to 
be  funded  by  the  Senate  and  for  which  the 
Senate  Included  $7,000,000 

Amendment  No  33  Appropriates  $3,000,000 
for  "Educational  activities  oversea?  ^special 
foreign  currency  program  r  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $4  000  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  34.  Appropriates  $51,200,- 
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000  (or   "Salaries  and   expenses"   instead   of  Gallaudet  College  AmounU 

I47.70O.0OO   as    proposed    by    the    House    and  Amendmenu  Nos.  38  and  39     Appropriate  Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 

•fil.646.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  tl3.2«6,000  for     Gallaudet  College"   as  pro-  Ugatlonal)  authority,  fiscal 

TTTti  n— ED.ATD)  ACENCiBS  posed  by   the  Senate  Instead  of  111,525.000  y*'^  '^''^   (Including  •84,- 

National  Technical  Irutitute  for  the  Deaf  "  proposed  by  the  House  and  provide  that  843,000   not   considered  by 

Amendm.ntNr,  ■IS    Annrr,nri»t«  a7  810  oofl  •*, 194.000  Shall  be  for  construction  as  pro-          the    House) 5,153,186,000 

for^NatS    TecLcL    iSs Utute    for    ?^  P°^  "^  ''''  ^"»^  '"*"»<*  °f  M,394.0ob  as  House  bui.  fiscal  year  1972. .     4.  800,  088,  000 

^'af "  :i"p:^o.^  bfthe  '^nl't^'tns'l^^d  oJ  P-P-«»  ''^  t»>«  «—  ^Me^'rence  I'^tZV'"'-       l  VJ.  V^'  Z 

M.lie.OOo'as^propose^  by  the  House  Howard  Univer^t,  T^l7enol   ::rre1m:nt- com!     ''  '*'''''^ 

Amendment  No.  36     Reported  in  technical  Amendment  No   40    Appropriates  •47,377  -  pared  with; 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  qoo  for     Howard  University"  as  proposed  by  New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  the  Senate  Instead  of  M5.543.000  as  proposed  authority,      fiscal      year 

concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ear-  by  the  House                                                                             1971    +583  104  500 

marks    83.500.000    of    the    appropriation    for  Budeet    estimates    of    new 

"National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf"  coNrxaiNCE    total-with    compabisons  (obllgatlonal)    author- 

for  construction  and  provides  that  the  con-  The  total   new  budget    (obllgatlonal)    au-  ity   (as  amended),  fls- 

structlon  funds   remain   available   until   ex-  Uiorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  recommended  cal  year  1972 

pended.  *>y  ^^*  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-              Actual    ., -6  875  000 

„j,_          J         „v      ...      ,..,»..  parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  amount,  the  Adiusted'                                  -i-'»o^   lonnnn 

Mcxiel  secondary  school  for  the  Deaf  ,973   budget   estimate!  and   the   House   and  House  bmflscaiVei^r'ig^"     tsS'^'^ 

Amendment  No^37:  Appropriates  •17.482.-  Senate  bills  follows:  Senate  bill,  fiscal  ye^  19^"-         IT^.^I^ 

000    for      Model    Secondary    School    for    the  Amounts  '  Adjusted  to  exclude  •400.000.000  requested 

Deaf"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  New    budget     (obllgatlonal)  for  purchase  of  student  loan  notes    subject 

•17,480,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  authority,  fiscal  year  1971.  •4.583,206.500  to  authorizing  legislation  not  yet  enacted. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
THE  1972  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  H.R.  7016  (INCLUDES  EXTENSION  LEGISLATION;  EXCLUDES  NEW  LEGISLATION) 

1971  compirable  1972  budjet  House  Senate  Conference 

''»'*1'  ippropnjtion  estimate  allowance  allowance  agreement 

<'> O) (3) (4) (5) m 

SUMMARY 

Offce  of  Eduatlon $4,485,307,500        J5.  031.  558.  000        J4. 684.  861.000        J5.  493. 674. 000         J5  024  067  000 

Special  institutions 74,899,000  86,628.000  80,227,000  87,244,000  87.244.000 

ToUl  HEW  ^    .        4.560.206,500         5,118.186,000         4,765.088.000  5.580.918.000  5.111.311.000 

Corporation  tor  Public  Bioadcastmi 23.000.000  35.000,000  35,000,000  35.000,000  asiOOOiOOO 

Total.  HEW  and  related  agencies 4.583,206.500         5. 153. 186. 000         4,800.088,000         5.615.918.000  5.146,311.000 


Appropriation  activity 
(1) 


1971  comparable 
appiopriation 


(2) 


1972  budget 

estimate 

(3) 


House 
allowance 

(«) 


Senate 
allowance 

(5) 


Conference 
agreement 

(S> 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Etementaryand  tacoodary  education: 
(I)  Aid  to  school  districts 

(a)  EducalionaMy  deprived  children  (ESEAI) tl  500  000  000 

(b)SuDplementary  services.  lESEA  III). 

(1)  State  plan  programs 123.712.820 

(2)  Special  programs  and  proiaeb 19.680. 180 


SI.  500,  000, 000   SI.  SCO.  000. 000   SI.  650. 000, 000    SI.  S65,0O0,0CO 


123.716,432 
19  676,  568 


123.716.432 
19.676.568 


133,700.0001 
21.3OO.0O0i 


Subtotal 

(c)  Library  resources  lESEA  II) 

(d)  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III). 


143.393,000 
80.000.000 
SO.  000. 000 


143.  393.  ICO 
80.000.000 


143.  393.  COO 
85.000.  COO 
20.000.000 


155.  too.  COO 
95,000,000 
90.000,000 


Subtotal  

(2)  Dropout  prevention  (ESEA.  Sec.  807). 

(3)  Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

(4)  Strengthening  State  departments  of  edocaflon  (ESEA  V  A). 

(5)  Fallow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act  1964,  Sac  222) 

(a)  Operations  , 

(b)  Program  direction 


1.  773,  393. 000 
10, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
29.7M.000 


1,723,393  000 
10.000.000 
25. 000. 000 
33. 000, 000 


1,748,393,000 
10.  000.  000 
27,  000.  000 
33,000.000 


t,  990. 000.  COO 
10.  000.  000 
50.000,000 
33, 000. 000 


126.134.000 
20  259,000 

146.  393.  000 
90.000.000 
50. 000. 000 

Tisi.  393. 000 
10, 000. 000 

35.  000. 000 
33. 000. 000 


67,981,000 
1, 019, 000 


58,  700, 000 
1.360,000 


58.  700.  COO 
1.360.000 


58.  700. 000 
1.360.000 


Subtotal        

(6)  Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen.  £d.  Prov.  Act.  Soc  402). 

(7)  Previously  unfunded  prograos 


69. 000.  000 

8. 825. 000 


I  60. 060.  000 
3, 825.  000 


3, 825, 


<  60, 060, 000 

3, 825.  000 

>  2,  000, 000 


60.060,000 
3, 825, 000 


Total 


1,915,968,000         1. 855. 278. 000         1.822.218.000         2.148.885.000 


1, 993. 278. 000 


School  assitlance  in  federally  affected  areas 

(1)  Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874). 

(2)r -       ■     -■- 


Construction  (PublK  Law  815): 

(a)  Protram 

(Obligation*). 

(b)  Admmistraliofl.. 


S36. 068. 000 

13. 900,  000 
(27.  424,  000) 
707,000 


425,000.000 

14,  300.  000 

(24.  300.  000) 

«  740.  000 


S92. 580, 000 

14,  300.  000 
(24.  300,  000} 
700,000 


592. 580, 000 

24,  300.  000 

(34,  300, 000 

•740,000 


S92.  580. 000 

19,  300.  000 

19,  300,  000 

•740,000 


Subtotal. 
(3)  Public  housing 


14.607.000 


15,040.000 


15,000,000 


25,  040,  000 
60,000.000 


20.040.000 
0 


Total. 


550.675,000 


440.040.000 


(07.580.000 


677.620.000 


612. 620, 000 


eritncyi 

(1)  Special  education  p«rsoni>el  and  programs 

(2)  Community  participation  programs        

(3)  Equipment  and  minor  remodelmg 

(4)  Federal  administration  and  technical  assutaoca. 


57.500.000 
7.500,000 
7,900,000 
1.953,000  . 


ToM. 


'74.853.000 


(•) 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

il)  State  grant  programs   EH  A.  part  8) 

(2)  Early  chridhood  proiects  (EH A,  part  C,  sac.  623). 


$34,000,000 
7.000,000 


$35,000,000 

7.500,000 


$37, 500, 000 
7.500.000 


$37. 500. 000 
7,500.000 


$37.  500.  000 
7, 500. 000 


(3)  Teacher  education  ar>d  racruitmeot: 

(a)  Teacher  education  (EHA,  part  D) 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information  (EHA,  part  D.  soc  633). 

Subtotal 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


32.600.000 
500.000 

34,645,000 

500.000 

34.645.000 
500.  OCO 

34.645.000 
500.000 

35.145.000 

34. 645.  000 
.500.  OCX) 

33.100.000 

35.145.000 

35.145.000 

35,145.000 

Tiinf  SO,  1971 
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Appropriation  activity 


1971  comparable 

appropriatior 

(2) 


1972badtM 

estimate 

(3) 


illowincc 
(4) 


Senate 

allowance 

(5) 


Conference 
agrenmeat 

(8) 
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(4)  R•«•^'c^  irid  'nnovilion 

(a)  Rei«arch  and  fltmonjtntion  I E  HA   pa'tt.)      

(b)  Refional  .'nource  cenleii  (tH*,  pari  C,  >«c  621). 

(c)  Deal  Wind  c«nl»ri  ([HA,  paM  C   »•<  (tZ'i)     

(d)  Media  tervtcei  and  captioned  filmi  (ItiA,  part  F).. 

(e)  SpetifK  (earning  disabilitiei  ((HA,  pari  G)    


13^300,000 
3L5S0.000 

4,500  000 
6,000  MC 

1.  ooc.  00c 


15,  755,  OOC 
3,550,000 

5,000,000 
6  OOC,  OOC 

;,  500, 000 


:5,  755,  (MO 
3  S50.  (XK) 

:■  500.000 

6  OOC.  OOC 

;  500,  OOC- 


;5,  755.  000 
3  S50,  OOC 
;  500,  000 
6  000,  OOC 
3,000.000 


Subtotal 
(5)  Plannrng  and  evaluation  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov  Act.  Sec  402). 


!S,7SS|,«I 
3  55Q,«a0 

7  500.000 

(,000,000 
Z,  250,  000 


30.350,000 
550.000 


31.  805, 000 
550.000 


34,305,000 
550.000 


35,  805.  000 
550,000 


TeW. 


35,055.000 
550,000 


IOS^OOOlOOO 


110,000,000 


115.000,000 


116.500,000 


Vocational  and  adult  education 

I,  I J  Grants  to  States  tor  vocational  educatun 

(1)  Basic  vocational  education  programs  (Vf.4,  pt   B) 

(b)  Proframi  tor  students  with  special  needs  fVtA,  sec,  lQ2(b)). 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (VLA   pt  f) 

(d)  Work  study  (VLA,  pi  H)  

(e)  Cooperative  education  (VLA   pt  G) 

(0  State  advisory  counciU  (VtA.  pt  A.  tOC  Wt. 


115.750,000 


3:5  632,400 

n  aoc.'ooc 

;;  250,000 
5,500.000 

18,500,000 
2,380,000 


377,012.000 


377  012,000 

«. OOC  ooc 

21.250,000 
6,000.000 
19, 500.  ooc 

2,  380.  OOC 


377  012.00c 
?C  000  000 
30,000,000 

6.000,000 
IS  500,000 

3.000,000 


Subtotal 


3t3.262.400 


377,012.000 


446,142,000 


(2)  Vocationii  rsnarcfi 

(!)  Grants  to  Slates  tor  innovation  (VLA.  pt  D)., 

(b)  Cumculum  development  (VLA,  pt.  I) 

(c)  ReMarcli 

(1)  Grants  to  Slates  (VLA.  pL  C) 

(7)  Special  proiectj  (CRA) 


455,  512.  000 


377  012.  OOC 
20,000.000 
?5  625.000 

6,000,000 
19,500,000 

2,690,000 

450.827,000 


16.  000.  000 
4  OOC  000 

35.033,600 


3^000.000 


16,000,000 

4  ooc,  oai 

18,  ooc.  ooc 
18,000,000 


Subtotal. 


39^0331(00 


36,000,000 


36,000.000 


16,  000.  000 

4  000.000 

U,  000,  OOC 
18.000,000 

36.000.000 


16  000,  OOC 
4.  000.000 

U  000.000 
18  000,  OOC 

36.000,000 


Subtotal 


55.033,600 


36.000,000 


56.000,000 


56.000.000 


56.000,000 


(3.1  Adult  education    (Adult  Education  Act) 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Special  promcts  and  teache-  educatic 


45. 000. 000 
10, 000. 000 


45.000,000 
10.000,000 


SuDtotai  

(4:  P1ann,ig  ino  evaluation  ((ien    fd    Prnv    AcO.. 


55.000,000 
900,000 


56  000  OOC 
90C-  'DOC. 


45,  000,  000 
10,000,000 

St  000.00c 

9(X  ooc 


80.000.000 
10.000,000 


51  300.000 

10  000.000 


90  000,  ooc 
900,000 


61  300,000 

900,000' 


T««il.. 


494,196,000 


468,912,000 


558,042.000 


HifNr  oduation 

G)  SbKJent  assistance 

(•I  Grants  and  nvorkitudy' , 

fOGs    

Workstudy , 

Cooperative  edueaWon  

(b)  Subsidized  insured  loans 

(1)  Interest  on  tiasic  NDfA  tvp«  loam 

(Amount  0*  new  loans  suDsidijecr) 
(?)  Interett  on  special  NDEA-type  cost  ot  educatior!  loan*. 
(Amount  of  new  loans  subsidized)  

(3)  Purchases  0*  loan  paper  (mcludmi  advances) 

(4)  Proceeds  of  sales  of  loan  paper 

(5)  Intereet  on  sut>»idi2ed  loans  

(Amount  of  new  Kians  subsidUed) 

(6)  Reserve  fund  advances ....... 

<jS  Program  adminiitiation      

(e)  Direct  loans(N[DA  I!)  


toe.  412. 000 


5«.  027  OOC 


327  700  000 
(167,700  OOC) 
(158,400  OOC) 
(1,600,000) 


•97!  30C  OOC^ 

'.'435  600  DOC) 

■(534  OOC  000) 

(I  700  DOO) 


i28  OOC  OOC 
(165  300,000) 
(361,000,000) 
(1,700,000) 


708  800  OOC 
(270  700  000) 
(436,  400  OOC) 
(1,700,000) 


578. 000,  oai 

(175  300  OOC) 

(4C1   OOC.OOC) 

(!   700  OOC) 


-)   •< 


143,200,000 

(U  000, 000b  OOOK. 

(2.000.000^ 

4,600,000 
243,000,000 


•65  000 
(800,000, 
•  20,000, 
(?50,  000. 
'  400,000, 
-40C.  OOC, 
160,000, 


(2,  234, 

'•6,971, 
5,000, 


000 

OOC) 

000 

000)( 

000  .. 

000)( 

000 

) 

OOC) 
000 

000 


-)(- 


-K- 


'iK.'soo'ooo 

150,000,000) 

(2,  234,000) 

6,800,000 

293,  000.  OOC- 


"i96"666."o66 

160.000,000) 

(2.234,000) 

"  6  571,000 

293,  000,  OOC 


196  000  000 

160,  000.  OOC) 

(2,  234.000) 

"6.  971.  OOC 

293,  000.  OOC 


Subtotal 


(2)  Special  programs  lor  ttie  disJdvantageo    (HEA  1965,  title  IV): 

(1)  Talent  aaarch 

(2)  UpwardbMind 

fAdeiiniitration)  

(3)  Special  services  in  college 


718,500,000    1,628,271,000    1,024,400.000    1.205,371,000    1.074,571.000 


5,000,000 
30,061,000 
(1.535,000) 
15.000,000 


5,000,000 
11  30, 169,  OOC 
(1,669,000) 
IS,  000,  000 


5  OOC  OOC 
3C.  I'OO,  OOC 
(1,600,000) 
15,000.000 


b  000,000 
3b   169,000 
(1,669,000) 
15,000,000 


5,000,000 
32.  669,  OOOC 

(1.669,000) 

li,  000  000 


Subtotal 


50,061,000 


SO,  169,  000 


50, 100,  000 


55,  169,  000 


52.  669,  000 


(3)  Instttutjonal  assistance: 

(a)  Slrenfthening  devetoping  institution?  (HEA  III).. 

(b)  Construction 

(1)  Subsidized  loans 

(HfFA  III) 

(Obligations)     

(Amount  of  new  loans  subsidized) 

(2)  Giants  (MEFA  I  and  II) , 

(3)  State  administration  and  planrong  (H[FA  I) , 

(4)  Federal  admimstfation  (sec  406,  H[FA) , 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies  (NDEA  vl,  Fulbrifht-Hays  Ad).. 

(d)  International  education  

(e)  University  communit)i  services  (HEA  i)  

§Aid  10  land-grant  colleges  (Bank head  tones  Act) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equip.nent  (HEA  Vl) 
Law  school  clinical  a ipenerKC  
Previously  unfunded  projrama 


33,850,  OOC 

21,000  OOC 

(21,894,000) 

(600.  000. 000) 

43.000,000  . 

6,000,000 

2,496,000 

8,000.000 


■•'  53,  850  OOC 

25  0;C  OOC 

(39,993,000) 
(620,  000, 000) 


38  850  OOC 

29  010,  OOC 

(39,  993  OOC) 
(620,000  OOC) 


3,000,000 

u  2.  530, 000 

15.300.000 


3,  OOC,  OOC 

2,397.000 

15,  300,  OOC 


9,500,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000  , 


9,500,000 


9,  50c,  OOC 
5,040,000 


"  53  850.  OOC 

29.010,000 

(39,993  OOC) 

(620,000.000) 

'8.000,000 

S  000  000 

■J  2   530.  OOC 

300  000 

500  000 

500  000 

120  OOC 

,000,000 

ooc  ooc 

500  ooc 


9 

12, 


51,850.000 

29,010,000 

(39.993,000) 

(620  000,000) 

43  000,000 

3,000,000 

"  2,  530  OOC 

15  300  OOC 

9  500,  000 

10  000,000 

12  500  ooc 

0 

0 


Subtotal 


(4)  Cellen  personnel  developmant 

(a)  Coliege  teacher  lefkiwshic  iNDEA  IV).. 

(b)  Training  projrams  (EPQA    pi    E) 


Subtotal 
(5)  Planning  and  evaluatior^  (! 

Total    higrier  educatior: 


Sen  Ed.  Pro*.  Act.  sac  402). 


140.926,000 

113,  IM,  000 

103,087,000 

233.310,000 

176.690.000 

47  350  000 

26,910,000 
10.  OU,  000 

26,910.000 

10,044,000 

26.  910,  000 

10,044,000 

26.910,000 
10,044.000 

57,350.000 
900,000 

36  954  000 

900,  OOC' 

36  954  OOC 

900  OOC 

36  954  OOC 

900.  OOC 

36  954,  000 
900,  OOC' 

967,  737, 000 

1, 829, 484, 000 

1,215,451,000 

1.  531,  704,  000 

1,341. 714.000 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  tjable. 
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OePARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— ContiniMd 
THE  1972  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS  APPROPHIATION  BILL.  H  R.  701S  (INCLUDES  EXTENSION  LEGISLATION,  EXCLUDES  NEW  LEGISLATION)— Confinu«d 


Apprapriatien/Ktivity 
0) 


1971  co(np«>ibl« 
tppiopiMtioa 

C) 


1972  b«d|«l 
(3) 


Hmw 

MOO 
(«) 


SWMU 

•llowaoct 
(9) 


Coflfttmct 
aiiMffltat 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-CoatimMd 

Edycaiion  piofcssions  dmatopuraat: 

(1)  Ptuonne)(timmt«»dd«v«topmenl(EPOA,  ptj.  B.  D.  iml  F.  Mc.  MM) 

(2)  Sp«ail  profiams  satvinf  sdwols  in  kiw-incain*  iius: 

(•)  TsichwCofpj.  (EPOA.pt.  B-1)  

(b)  CaiMr  oppoitvnilKs  ind  uibanjiuial  school  pro|iinis(EPOA.  pt  D). 


67.900.000 

30.900.000 
35. 100. 000 


59.  700. 000 

37.43S.000 
36.665.000 


59.700.000 

37.435.000 
36.665.000 


59.700.000 

37.435.000 
36.665.000 


Subtoul  

(3)  Planning  and  tvaluation  (Can.  Ed.  Act.  MC  402;  EPOA. 


.503). 


65.900.000 

2,000,000 


74. 100. 000 
2.000.000 


74. 100. 000 
2.000.000 


74.100.000 
2.000.000 


59.700.000 

37.435.000 
36.665.000 

74.100.000 
2.000,000 


TaM. 


13S.>0O.0aO 


135.900,000 


135.800,000 


135.800,000 


135.800,000 


Libcaiias  and  aducatnnal  communications: 
(I)  Public  libiants 


(a)  Saiwicas  (LSCA  I.  III).. 

(b)  Coratiuction  (LSCA  II). 


40.709,000 
7,092.500 


IS.  000. 000 


40. 709. 000 
8,000.000 


57,  709. 000 
11,000.000 


49. 209. 000 
9.500.000 


Subtotal 

(2)  Co)tafelibraryi»»ufcai(HEAII-A) 

(3)  Libiaiian  tiainin|(HEA  ll-B)  -  

(4)  Educational  bioadcastmi  facilities  titia  III.  pL  IV.  Communications  Ad al  1934). 

(5)  Planning  and  tvaluation  (Can.  Ed.  Piov.  Act.  sac  402) 


47.801.500 
9.900,000 

3.900,000 

11,000,000 

400,000 


18.000.000 
5.000.000 
2.000.000 
4.000.000 

400.000 


48.709.000 

lO.OOO.OOO 

2.000.000 

U.OOO.OOO 

400.000 


68.  709. 000 

12.000.000 

4.000.000 

15.000.000 

400. 000 


58.  709. 000 

11  000.000 

2  000.000 

13.000.000 

400.000 


TaM. 


73.001.500 


29.400.000 


72.109.000 


ICO.  109, 000 


85.109.000 


••jearch  ind  devalopmant  Cooperiliva  Reaearch  Act.  ticept  as  Indicalad): 
(1)  Educational  lesaaich  and  davalopmeni 

(a)  Educational  raaaaich 

(b)  Dayttopmant 

StumeStiaet 

(c)  Institutional  support  (laboratories  and  caalan) 

(d)  Libraries  and  educational  tachnology 

(e)  Nutnbon  and  baallti  

(0  Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Education  Actol  1970)... 

(g)  Environmental  education  (Environmental  Education  Act) 

(h)  Career  educalran 


11,959.000 
3.041.000 
(2.000,000) 
33, 406. 000 
2,171,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
2.000.000 


7,500,000 
9,000.000 
(5. 000. 000) 
34,000,000 
3,000,000 
500.000 
6. 024,  000 
2,014,000 


7.000,000 
9.000.000 
(5.  OOU.  000) 
33. 000. 000 
2.750.000 
2.000.000 
«.  000. 000 
2.000,000 


7,000,000 
9,000,000 
(5.000,000) 
33. 000. 000 
2.750,000 
2.000.000 
15.024.000 
5.014,000 
7,000,000 


7.000,000 
9,000,000 
(5,000,000) 
33, 000. 000 
2,  750. 000 
2.000.000 
13.024,000 
3.514,000 
2.000,000 


Subtotal 

(2)  Exparimantol  schools 

(3)  National  achievement  study 

(4)  Damonslralions..   

(5)  Evaluations 

(6)  DisseminatKMi  (Gao.  Ed.  Prov.  Act  I 

(7)  Training 

(8)  Slatlstica 


.  41J)._. 


60.577.000 
12. 000, 000 
4.500.000 
2. 250, 000 
4,000,000 
8,500.000 
3.250,000 
3.000,000 


>' 62, 038. 000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 
2.250,000 
4.  000.  OOO 
8.500.000 
4,000.000 
3,  250, 000 


63.750,000 

15.000,000 
5.500.000 
2.250.  iXW 
3,  750, 000 
8.000.000 
3.500,000 
3,250,000 


»  80,  788, 000 
15,000.000 
5,500,000 
2,250,000 
3,  750,  OOO 
8,000,000 
3,500.000 
3,250,000 


72.  288. 000 
15.000.000 
5.500.000 
2,250,000 
3,  750. 000 
8,000.000 
3,500,000 
3,250,000 


Total 

Educational  activiti>s  ovefseas  (special  foratt*  ciirraiicy  prava»— PiMic  Law  410). 

Salaries  and  ««pen$es  

Student  loan  insurance  fund  (HEA  IV-B).    

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund  (HEFA  III): 

(1)  Loans  to  highei  education  institutions 

(Obligations) 

(2)  Participation  sales  msufficiencias 

(Obligations) 


98.077.000 


105. 038. 000 


105,  000, 000 


122.  038.  000 


113,538.000 


3.000.000 
46.048.000 
18. 000, 000 


3.003.000 
■•51,645,000 


3.000,000 
47.  700, 000 


4.000.000 
■•51.645.000 


3,000,000 
■•51,200,000 


(35,000.000) 

2,952.000 
(30,150,000) 


2.961,000 
(33. 003. 000) 


2.961,000 
(33.  W3, 000) 


2.961  000 
(33,003.000) 


2.961.000 
(33,003.000) 


Total.  OfBcaol  Education 4,485,307.500 

American  Printing  House  tor  the  Blind. 

National  Technical  Institute: 

(1)  Academic  profram 

(2)  Construction 


Subtotal 

Model  Secondary  School  for  tiM  Om(: 

(1)  Academic  program.   

(2)  Construction 


SaMotal 

Gaflaudat  Collage : 

<V)  Academic  program. 
i)  Construction 


ai 


2.952.000 

2,961.000 

2.961.000 

2.961,000 

2,961,000 

4.485.307.500 

5,031,558.000 

4.684.861.000 

5,493.674.000 

5, 024. 067. 000 

1. 517. 000 

1.580.000 

1. 580. 000 

1.580.000 

1,580,000 

3,608.000 
21. 836. 000 

4.119.000 
1'  3.  500. 000 

4,119,000 

4. 119,  000 

■7  3.500.000 

4,119.000 
■'  3,  500, 000 

25.444.000 

7,619.000 

4.119.000 

7.619.000 

7,619,000 

2.  212,  000 
250,000 

2.  524,  000 
14,958,000 

2,502.000 
14.958.000 

2.524,000 
14.958.000 

2.524.000 
14,  958,  000 

2.462.000 

■•17.482.000 

17, 460. 000 

■•17.482,000 

■•  17,  482, 000 

5, 879, 000 
1.400.000 


7, 476,  000 
5, 194, 000 


7.131.000 
4,394,000 


8.092.000 
5, 194,  000 


8.  092.  000 
5, 194, 000 


Subtotal. 


7.279.000 


■•12.670.000 


11,525,000 


13,286.000 


13.286.000 


Howard  University: 

(1)  Academic  program     . 

(2)  Construction 

(3)  Fraadman's  Hospital. 


24.912.000 

1.000.000 

12.285.000 


31. 158. 000 
2. 490. 000 
13. 629, 000 


30,321.000 
2,490,000 
12,  732. 000 


31.158,000 

2.  490.  000 

13. 629. 000 


SaMaUl 

Total,  Spacial 


38,197,000 


"47,277,000 


45,543.000 


"47.277.000 


31. 158. 000 

2, 490. 000 

13.629,000 

"47,277,000 


74,  M;  OOO 


86.628,000 


80,227,000 


87, 244, 000 


87, 244. 000 


'  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  S60.000  tor  incraased  pay  which  was  not  considered 
by  House. 

'  Not  considered  by  House. 

■Includes  1500.000  each  tor  grants  to  strengthen  local  educational  agencies  (ESEA  V  B). 
Comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA  VC).  school  nutrition  and  heallh  services  (ESEA 
sac  808)  and  education  m  correctional  institutions  (ESEA.  sac  809). 

•  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  at  {40.000  tor  increasad  pay  which  was  net  considered 
by  House. 

>  Eidudes  S425.000  000  proposad  tor  separate  transmittal. 
<  Excludes  SI .000.000.006  proposed  tor  separate  trinsmittaL 

■  HEA  1965.  title  IV 

■  Dependent  on  proposed  aitension  legislation. 

•  Only  in  estimate  of  how  institutions  would  split  hinds  between  work-study  and  educational 
opporlunilv  grants. 

•  Includes  budget  amendments  o<  S171,000  tor  increasad  pay  which  was  not  considered  by 
House. 

>■  Includes  budget  amendment  of  t69  000  tor  iwreased  pay  which  was  not  considered  by  House. 


o  Includes  budget  amendment  of  {15,000,000,  not  considered  by  House. 

o  Includes  budget  amendment  of  S133.000  tor  increased  pay  costs  which  was  not  considered 
by  House. 

M  Includes  S500.000  each  tor  the  lollawing  Networks  for  knowledge  (HEA  VB).  PuMic  service 
education  (HEA  V  C)  improvement  of  graduate  programs  (HEA  X). 

u  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  S38,000  lor  increased  pay  which  was  not  considered 
by  House. 

a  Includes  budget  amendment  of  S2.666.000  tor  increased  pay  which  was  not  considered  by 
House. 

"  Includes  budget  amendment  of  t3.5(X).000.  not  considered  by  House. 

"  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  of  {22.000  for  incraased  pay  which  was  not  considered 
by  House. 

I*  Includes  the  tollowing  budg't  amendments  not  considered  by  the  House  {1,278,000  tor 
Kendall  School  tor  the  Deaf,  and  {132.000  tor  increased  pay  costs 

!*  Includes  proposed  budget  amendment  at  {1.734.000  tor  increased  pay  which  was  not  co«- 
stdarad  by  House. 
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Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  we  on 
the  committee  are  .saddened  by  the  fact 
that  Mr  Herman  IXiwney.  who  for  many 
years  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, passed  away  la.st  week,  and  his 
funeral  take5  place  \h\s  afternoon  The 
minority  .staff  mfmber  who  would  nor- 
mally be  in  attendance  i.s  necessarily  at 
that  ftineral  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  a  member  of 
my  own  staff  pre.sent  dunng  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure,  and.  should  there 
be  votes,  that  he  not  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  Chamber  during  those  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Downey  He  served  long  and  well  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  was  one  of  the  right 
arms  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  regret  and  grieve  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7016,  I  would  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  several  aspects  of  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

First,  the  total  bill,  as  reported  out  of 
conference  is  $5,146,311,000.  which  is 
under  the  Senate  bill  of  $5,615,918,000 
by  $469,607,000 

The  conference  figure,  however,  does 
provide  $346,223,000  more  for  education 
than  was  in  the  House  bill  of  $4,800,- 
088.000. 

A  comparison  of  the  conference  bill  to 
the  budget  estimate  is  somewhat  awk- 
ward and  complicated.  Based  on  the  ac- 
tual estimate  sent  to  the  Congress,  the 
conference  figure  is  $6,875,000  below  the 
administration's  figure  as  presented  in 
the  budget. 

However,  if  we  adjust  the  estimate  to 
exclude  $400,000,000  requested  for  the 
purchase  of  student  loan  notes,  which 
has  not  been  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees,  then  we  are  $393,125,000 
over  what  the  President  said  was  enough 
for  education  this  year. 

The  conference  figure  is  over  the  fiscal 
year  1971  comparable  appropriation  of 
$4,583,206,500  by  $563,104,500  The  House, 
today,  adopted  this  conference  agree- 
ment by  a  rollcall  vote  of  376  to  15. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  also 
indicate  its  strong  support  to  providing 
an  additional  $346  2  million  over  the 
House  in  meeting  the  needs  of  education. 

We  can  then  send  this  bill  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  If  signed, 
this  bill  will  then  become  somewhat  of 
a  historical  document.  First,  because  it 
provides  more  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion than  any  bill  ever  to  pass  this  Con- 
gress, and,  second,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest  education  appropriation 
bills  ever  to  clear  Congress,  before  the 
fiscal  year  has  ended. 

The  Congress  spent  many  long  hours 
deliberating  on  this  education  money  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill — not  as  much 
as  the  Senate  thought  it  ought  to  be,  but 
more  than  the  House  and  HEW  thought 
it  should  be,  and  that  is  what  a  confer- 
ence is  all  about. 


Some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  disappointed  that  we  could  not  do 
better  on  certain  sr>eciflc  items — particu- 
larly one — in  conference.  I  was  hoping, 
and  did  try,  as  did  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, to  return  to  this  Chamber  with  a 
larger  amount  However,  if  anyone  has 
ever  been  in  conference  on  any  appro- 
priation bill  with  the  House — one  real- 
izes how  difficult  it  is  to  prevail  on  any 
Senate  increase. 

It  just  .seems  to  me  that  we  cannot, 
on  some  of  these  critical  education  needs, 
continue  to  fail  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments with  promises  that  are  likely  to 
be  di.=carded  like  Dixie  cups. 

However,  the  educators  and  the  stu- 
dents need  to  know  what  this  Govern- 
ment's contribution  will  be  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  they  need  to  know  it  now — 
and  this  committee  need.s  now  to  turn  its 
attention  to  other  pressing  matters. 

For  the  record,  let  me  cite  the  areas 
where  the  conference  figures  exceed  the 
President's  budget  estimate  and  the 
House  allowance 

Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
SI. 993, 278, 000. 

School  aissistance  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas — what  is  known  as  im- 
pacted aid— $612,620,000. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped.  $115,- 
750.000. 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
$569,027,000. 

Libraries  and  Educational  Communi- 
cations. $85,109,000. 

Research  and  Development,  $113,538- 
000. 

Special  Institutions.  $87,244,000. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  These  increases 
cover  every  major  part  of  the  bill  ex- 
cept higher  education.  The  Senate  ac- 
tion provided  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
crease in  every  portion  of  this  education 
appropriation  bill  Based  on  existing  leg- 
islation and  not  pending  or  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  conference  figures  provide 
more  in  this  area.  also. 

That.  Mr  President,  briefly,  is  the 
substance  of  the  conference  agreement 
I  know  that  other  Senators,  including  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  wish  to  make  some 
remarks,  also.  So.  in  concluding  let  me 
just  add  that,  as  chairman  and  manager 
of  this  appropriation  bill  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  some  ver>'  strong  feeling  about 
this  Nation's  educational  system,  and  we 
evidenced  that  in  this  bill  and  this  con- 
ference 

In  education,  we  once  represented  a 
kind  of  beacon  light  to  the  world  We 
should — and  I  hope  we  can  again  This 
Nation  represents  great  wealth  and  great 
power.  These  resources  should  be  di- 
rected toward  human  needs  and  enlight- 
enment and  the  learning  process,  not  to- 
ward ventures  more  easily  associated 
with  greed  or  destruction. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  certam 
specific  matters  will  be  raised  by  Sena- 
tors, both  on  the  committee  and  off  the 
committee,  regarding  the  acceptability  of 
the  conference  report  I  would  rather 
reserve  my  statements  until  then 

The  general  expiaxiation  of  the  bill  has 
been  well  covered  by  the  distir.guished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington 

There  alwa>'S  is  a  certain  fuzzy  area. 
I  have  waited  for  years  for  the  day  I 
could  stand  up  and  say,  that  we  are  over 
or  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  esti- 
mate by  X  number  of  dollars  Somehow, 
that  time  never  comes,  because  there 
always  are  complicatioris 

As  already  ha.s  been  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  included  money  for  appro- 
priations for  programs  which  we  had  no 
authorization  The  authorization  bills 
have  not  been  passed  by  Congress. 
Accordingly  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
appropriate  for  these  programs.  So  it 
IS  somewhat  misleading  when  we  com- 
pare the  ultimate  result  of  the  conference 
report  with  the  totaJ  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  because  in 
the  budget  were  recommendations  that 
could  not  be  appropnated.  and  in  their 
place  certain  appropnaiioiis  were  made 
that  do  not  conform.  I  assume,  these  in- 
creases do  not  have  the  entire  aoproval  of 
the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

But  the  vital  comparison  is.  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  bill,  which  was  ex- 
tremely frugal— almast  too  much  so, 
many  of  us  felt  because  of  the  great 
needs  of  education — that  comparison  in- 
dicates that  the  conference  report  ex- 
ceeds the  original  House  bil!  by  $346- 
223.000  We  on  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
think  on  the  full  committee,  are  unani- 
mous in  feeling  that  this  increase  is 
thoroughly  nece.ssary  and  justifiable. 

If  the  conference  report  is  adopted,  I 
have  high  hopes  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  administration,  even  though 
the  overage  over  the  House  bill  will  not 
be  entirely  satisfactory  I  have  no  ground 
for  saying  this.  It  is  just  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  and  hope  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  will  be. 

We  have  the  same  old  problem?  that 
we  have  every  year  and  one  of  the  most 
acute  problems  is  the  matter  of  the  aid 
to  the  Federally  impacted  area  In- 
cluded m  the  Senate  bill  was  $60,000,000 
for  funds  in  those  localities  having  loss 
of  taxes  and  revenue  because  of  prop- 
erty devoted  to  public  housing  Every 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
repre-senting  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  endeavored  to  hold  that  appro- 
priation in  the  conference  report  But 
the  House  conferees  were  adam.ant 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  individual 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  some  10  years  on  this  sub- 
committee, that  the  perplexing  and  vex- 
ing problem  of  impacted  area  funds 
never  will  be  brought  into  control  until 
we  legislatively  change  the  entire  ap- 
proach and  reach  the  time  when  it  is 
openly  and  frankly   a   matter  of  pay- 
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ments  to  make  up  the  lou  of  Uxes  When 
we  approach  that,  we  do  not  have  all 
these  distinctions  between  the  A  and  the 
B  and  the  C  claases  We  will  not  have  the 
distinction  between  P^eral  installations 
and  federally  assisted  public  housing. 
We  would  approach  It  as  money  In  lieu 
of  taxes  and  we  have  one  standard  and 
one  measure  to  apply  It  Is  the  hope  of 
this  Senator — I  do  not  know  how  soon 
It  will  come,  but  before  he  terminates  his 
service  In  the  Senate — that  we  can  try 
that  Iclnd  of  approach  because  It  Is 
realistic  and  all  tnclusave  and  avoids 
many  of  the  dLsUnctlons.  and.  I  might 
say.  the  discnminatlons  m  this  matter  of 
Impacted  area  funds 

I  thinli  that  *e  are  agreed  on  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  the  conference  and 
the  bill  we  drought  In.  that  from  all 
standp<-iinus  ;:  is  a  good  bill  and  repre- 
senUs  the  best  we  can  do  today  to  satisfy 
the  maiiv  and  diverse  needs  of  education. 

Mr  President,  before  I  relinquish  the 
floor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  >  Mr  Magnvson  cited  for 
the  RicoRD  the  total  amounts  of  the 
Items  when  the  conference  figures  ex- 
ceeded the  House  allowance  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
each  of  those  items,  the  specific  amount 
the  conference  report  exceeds  the  House 
bill  In  each  Instance 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Elementary  azid  secondary  edu- 
cation     •171.0«0.000 

Impact  are*  aid 5.040,000 

Education      for      Um      handi- 
capped    750.000 

Vocational    and    adult    educa- 
tion     10.985.000 

Higher  education 136.333.000 

Libraries  and  educational  com- 
munications     13.000,000 

Research  and  development 8,538.000 

Salaries  and  expenses 3.500.000 

National  tecli   Inst- $3.500  000 

Model  school  for  deaf 23.000 

OaUaudet    College 1.781.000 

Howard    University 1.734.000 

Total    344.333.000 

Mr  MAONTJSON  Mr  President,  if 
there  are  no  questions,  and  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersev.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  mav  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make  or  may  wish  to  ask  questions,  let 
me  yield  the  floor  to  any  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  sp«ak  at  this  time 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  my  remarks 
will  be  very  brief,  but  I  hope  to  the  point 

Mr.  COTTON  The  Senator  should  use 
his  microphone 

Mr.  CASE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  It  is  mce  to  know  that 
what  I  shall  have  to  say  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues. 

Mr  COTTON  I  want  to  hear  It. 

Mr  CASE.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  of  In- 
terest I  believe  that  It  will  be  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  bill  which  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  reported  contains 
funds  which  are  urgently  needed  by  many 
educational  prtjgrams.  but  I  refused  to 
si?n  the  conference  report  and  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  it  That  in  no  way  reflects 
any  lack  of  concern  on  my  part  for 
approving  funds  for  the  various  educa- 
tional programs  far  enough  ahead  so 
that  the  school  boards  can  plan  their 
budgets  for  the  coming  school  year.   I 


have  long  urged  that  this  be  done  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  getting  action  on  the  bill  at  this 
time  I  wish  the  action  were  even  sound- 
er than  it  is  Although  m  a  number  of 
respects  It  has  been  said  by  our  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  the  Senate  has  improved  the  bill  as 
It  came  over  to  us.  I  wish  we  had  carried 
that  improvement  further 

As  I  said,  my  major  objection  to  the 
conference  report  could  be  remedied 
quickly  to  adding  to  It  the  funds  to 
compensate  school  districts  for  the  cost 
of  educating  children  whose  parents  live 
In  low-Income  public  housing  We  are 
dealing  with  the  question  of  equity  here 
The  conference  report  contains  no 
funds — none  at  all — to  enable  the  local 
school  districts  to  cover  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating children  living  m  public  housing 
Yet  there  is  an  identifiable  economic  need 
for  this  assistance,  since  those  living  In 
public  housing  are  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
last  year  Congress  authorized  a  program 
of  $300  million  a  year  for  the  category  C 
Last  year,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  no  funds  for  that  program 
and  It  was  not  fimded  This  year  the  Sen- 
ate committee  received  the  bill  from  the 
House  containing  no  funds  and.  proper- 
ly, the  Senate  committee  proceeded  to 
add  $60  million  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. Unfortunately,  the  zeal  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  exhausted 
Itself  In  that  action,  and  its  resistance  to 
opposition  by  the  House  conferees  was 
not  what  I  would  call  spirited.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  when  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  between  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  the  difference  Is  split, 
but  we  did  not  sollt  the  difference  In 
this  case   The  majority  just  caved  in. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  contains  nothing  for 
category  C.  I  think,  frankly  although  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  great  respect  for  it. 
that  It  exceeds  the  proper  competence  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  kill  a 
program  authorized  by  Congress  I  think 
it  can  adjust  the  funds  in  amount  It  can 
adjust  the  schedule  of  appropriations 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country,  but  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  the  authority  to  say  no  as  a 
matter  of  substance  to  a  program  that 
Congress  authorued.  it  seems  to  me  is 
something  that  should  be  protested  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole — and  I  do  make  that 
protest  now. 

This  Is  no  part  of  the  function  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  In  this  matter,  the 
House  Conunittee  was  more  arrogant 
than  any  I  have  ever  known  before  In 
dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind.  In  de- 
ciding to  kill  a  program  because  they  do 
not  happen  to  like  it  even  though  It  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this 
point  to  the  Senator  for  New  York 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  pro- 
gram to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Cask)  so  eloquently  referred 


was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  •  Mr  Eagleton  )  and 
myself  It  sought  to  repair  the  long- 
standing Inequity  and  discrimination 
existing  against  city  districts  which  ex- 
pjerienced  impacted  areas  because  of  fed- 
erally backed  Installations  of  Federal 
hotising  Whatever  might  be  the  pros  and 
cons  of  that  argument,  it  all  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  It  is  now  part  of  Public  Law 
91-230. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  have 
run  Into  the  brick  wall  Just  as  he  did  I 
did  It  in  connection  with  something  called 
the  Teachers  Corps.  We  may  recall  that 
we  had  to  retect  the  conference  report  in 
that  case  It  is  un'lkely  that  we  will 
reject  this  conference  report  However, 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  ever  get  any 
redress  In  this  kind  of  a  situation  where 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  in  a  sense,  because  of  the  con- 
ference report,  just  cancel  out  what  Con- 
gress has  done 

The  only  remote  excuse  Is  that  of 
priority.  In  other  words,  there  Is  one 
priority  which  exceed  another  However, 
when  we  appropriate  over  $600  million 
for  Impacted  areas  and  then  refuse  to 
allow  10  percent  of  that  amount  to  the 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  is  just  as  much  grave  question 
about  the  entire  $600  million  as  there  Is 
about  the  $60  million  by  the  Impassioned 
person  who  might  argue  for  or  against 
it,  it  does  not  provide  equity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  the 
cities  have  in  which  to  protest  Is  by  our 
rejecting  the  conference  report  However, 
that  action  would  be  unlikely  to  be  suc- 
cessful at  this  time. 

Many  would  question  whv  for  a  matter 
of  $60  million  we  might  reject  an  excel- 
lent conference  report.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  which  is  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees did  an  excellent  job.  However, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
equity  and  seeing  how  the  cities  will  ever 
pet  redress,  we  find  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  rural  bias  and  people  tend  to  think 
that  the  only  good  things  hnpoen  in  the 
country  rather  thtm  in  the  cities  That  Is 
shown  by  this  action  There  Is  not  any 
hore  for  equity  at  this  time 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  having  learned  the 
hard  way  I  think  It  Is  the  only  way  to 
progress 

I  hope,  as  the  Dodgers  used  to  say 
when  thev  plaved  in  New  York.  "Walt 
until  next  year  "  I  say  that  we  should 
wait  until  next  year  when  we  can  gear 
ourselves  up  so  that  we  will  have  an  or- 
ganized movement,  which  we  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time,  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  efforts  In  this  regard.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  We  will  not  win 
this  time,  but  there  will  be  another  year 
The  only  question  that  I  have  at  all 
concerning  anything  that  he  said  In  his 
eloquent  remarks  Is  something  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  anx- 
ious to  say  himself.  This  does  not  affect 
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only  the  cities.  There  are  public  housing 
installations  in  many  of  the  small  towns. 
We  have  something  like  60  small  towns 
in  New  Jersey  that  will  benefit  in  large 
measure  from  the  $60  ml'lion  if  it  were 
to  be  included  In  the  measure. 

If  the  Senator  from  Elinois  wants  to 
make  some  remarks  I  would  be  happy  to 
srleld  for  that  purpose 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  comment  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr  Javitsi 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  long  time  and  I  have  just  recently 
begun  my  service  on  that  committee  I 
consider  my  appointment  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege.  Many  times  I  leave  the  meet- 
ings with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  There 
are  no  reporters  or  TV  cameras  there, 
but  this  Is  where  the  real  work  is  done 
In  those  Instances,  when  we  are  able 
to  shift  funds  from  a  low-priority  item 
to  a  high-priority  item,  I  experience  some 
of  the  most  exhilarating  feelings  I  have 
ever  had  in  the  Senate.  However,  when 
I  left  this  conference.  I  was  quite  de- 
pressed in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  included  money  for  impacted 
areas  for  public  housing  I  felt  we  liad 
met  with  conferees  whose  attitude  ap- 
peared to  be;  "We  have  made  up  our 
minds.  Do  not  tell  us  the  facts  We  do  not 
want  to  know  we  know.  We  are  adamant 
We  are  rigid  Do  not  open  up  a  Pandora'.s 
box.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  about  it  " 
I  found  this  \tr\  disturbing  There 
were  two  weak  arguments  given  as  to  why 
Federal  assistance  for  public  housing 
should  not  be  provided. 

The  first  was.  that  this  would  be  a  dou- 
ble dividend  because,  after  all.  an  annual 
contribution  is  made. 

I  dug  under  the  covers  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  that  annual  contribu- 
tion. In  the  1972  budget  which  is  coming 
up.  In  the  HUD  r«»nu°st.  T  found  little  or 
nothing.  In  fact.  I  found  that  the  ann 
contribution,  instead  of  being  increased, 
Is  being  phased  out 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  sm  an- 
nual contribution  wa.s  authorized  for 
the  local  housing  authorities  The  ap- 
propriations have  been  so  small  that  they 
barely  pay  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  housing  units  There  is  not  a 
penny  that  goes  to  the  school  boards 
Lltle  wonder,  then,  that  although  we 
have  a  great  civil  rights  revolution,  al- 
though we  decide  that  we  will  have  an 
Integrated  society,  that  there  will  be  no 
barrier  between  th°  black  and  the  white 
communities,  there  has  not  been  anv  ac- 
tion. TTie  courts  have  said  that  this  should 
be  done.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  it.  The  Congress  has  said 
It.  It  is  no  surprise  that  a  community 
would  not  welcome  with  open  arms  pub- 
lic housing  projects  wiien  no  money 
is  given  to  help  educate  the  children  who 
are  brought  In  There  are  over  100,000 
people  who  have  migrated  to  Chicago  to 
look  for  better  opportunities  What  hap- 
pens? The  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
have  to  run  down  the  rest  of  the  school 
system  to  absorb  these  additional  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  cliche  that  was  offered  was 
that  somehow  there  Is  something  very 
righteous  and  very  good  about  represent- 


atives sitting  around  the  conference  ta- 
ble and  talking  about  funds  foi  housing 
In  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and  New  York. 

When  I  tried  to  make  my  point — that 
the  funds  would  not  go  primarily  to  big 
cities — no  one  on  the  House  side  even 
wanted  to  listen  So.  I  would  like  to  put 
the  figures  into  the  Record  to  show  where 
the  public  housing  actually  is. 

Today,  in  cities  with  populations  of 
2,500,  we  have  84,284  pubUc  housing 
units.  That  is  7  percent  of  the  total. 

In  cities  with  populations  of  2.500  to 
4.999,  we  have  48,412  public  housing 
units  That  is  4  percent  of  the  total 
In  cities  from  5,000  to  10,000  popula- 
tion— certainly  those  cities  are  not  great 
metropolises  by  any  means — we  have 
70,133  public  housing  units  That  is  6 
percent  of  the  total 

So,  when  we  look  at  communities  of 
less  than  10,000  in  the  United  States,  we 
find  17  percent  of  the  pubUc  housing 
projects.  These  communities  are  penal- 
ized by  our  forgetting  the  fact  that  by 
putting  public  housing  units  there,  we 
encourage  low-income  people  to  live 
there  and  we  deprive  these  communities 
of  any  assistance  in  the  added  cost  of 
education  imposed  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren added  to  the  school  system. 

When  we  consider  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  to  25.000 — and  that  cate- 
gory would  not  include  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  Los  Angeles — we  find  116,092 
public  housing  units,  or  about  9  percent 
of  the  total 

When  we  consider  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  to  50,000,  we  have  103,925 
public  housing  imlts,  or  another  9  per- 
cent. In  cities  of  50.000  to  just  under 
100.000  in  population,  we  find  129,073 
public  housing  units,  or  11  percent.  This 
indicates  that  46  percent  of  all  public 
housing  exists  in  cities  with  populations 
of  less  than  100,000. 

Under  the  next  category,  that  Is,  of 
cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  to 
250,000,  we  have  146,144  pubhc  housing 
units  or  another  12  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total 

In  cities  with  populations  of  250,000  to 
500,000,  there  are  171,115  public  hous- 
ing units,  or  another  14  percent 

Without  even  hav^ng  approached  cities 
of  the  size  of  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or 
Chicago,  we  can  see  a  total  of  73  percent 
of  public  hotising  in  cities  of  less  than 
one-half  million. 

The  next  category  is  cities  with  a 
population  of  500,000-1,100.000  and  there 
we  find  161,225  public  housing  uriits  or 
13  percent  of  the  total.  So  in  cities  of  less 
than  1  million — not  New  York,  Chicago, 
or  Los  Angeles — we  have  a  total  of  85 
percent  of  all  public  housing  units. 

In  the  category  of  1  million  or  more, 
we  have  186,979  public  housing  units,  or 
15  percent. 

The  conferees  on  the  House  side  who 
were  voting  on  this  issue,  who  felt  it  wras 
a  big  city  deal,  were  absolutely  incorrect 
in  their  calculations.  They  have  hurt  the 
big  cities,  but  they  have  hurt  rural  Amer- 
ica even  more 

They  have  done  more  to  set  back  the 
cause  of  a  society  integrated  on  a  logical 
and  sensible  basis  by  this  step  than  by 
any  other  they  could  take  They  have  re- 
versed much  of  the  struggle  of  the  last  10 


to  15  years  during  which  time  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can 
make  a  better,  more  homogenous,  and 
integrated  .Omenta 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  neldlng  I 
have  a  few  comments  to  make  on  other 
phases  of  Uie  bill,  but  I  \neld  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CASE  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Dhnois 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr,  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  \ield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
>ielding.  I  will  be  brief  but  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  he  is,  by  this  omission  of  a 
ver>-  important  category-  of  impacted  area 
fimds. 

The  impacted  area  aid  has  been  \ital  to 
the  very  survival  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Marviand.  We  have  in  some  re- 
spects benefited  from  our  proximity  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  but  also  it  has  its 
burdens  Some  equity  has  been  provided 
through  the  impacted  aid  system,  some 
breathing  space  and  breathing  time,  and 
it  hsis  been  very  important  to  us 

Here  we  find  that  tn  the  low  Income 
areas,  the  housing  of  those  in  federally 
authorized  and  operated  low  rent  hous- 
ing is  by  definition,  or  virtually  by  def- 
inition, omitted  from  the  entire  im- 
pacted area  program  This  is  going  to 
have  the  worst  effect  where  it  will  hurt 
the  worst. 

In  the  citv  of  Baltimore  today  where 
we  are  suffering  all  thp  pangs  that  other 
big  cities  are  suffering  we  are  going  to 
bear  the  major  brunt  of  the  impact  that 
this  cut  will  cause  I  shall  not  talk  long 
about  It  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
escalating  effect  of  the  problem. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  today  is  down  to 
the  point  where  about  10  percent  of  the 
popiilation  is  carrying  the  whole  tax  load 
to  start  with.  In  other  words.  10  percent 
of  the  people  are  providing  all  the  tax 
moneys  that  are  needed  to  operate  the 
city  for  the  entire  100  percent.  We  can- 
not go  on  like  that  in  Baltimore  or  in 
any  other  city  that  is  in  virtually  the 
same  situation 

The  Impacted  area  funds  for  those  liv- 
ing in  Government  housing  projects  and 
low-income  housing  was  one  wav  to  get 
over  this  terribly  difficult  time  Now,  we 
have  closed  the  door  and  cut  off  the  aid, 
and  ever>'  dollar  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  educational  system  in  Baltimore  will 
have  a  major  adverse  Impact  on  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  city  tmd  the  qual- 
ity of  e<^cation  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  ever>'  American,  no  matter 
where  he  may  live  "Hiis  is  a  great  tragedy- 
and  one  that  I  hope  can  be  rectified,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pav  dearly  for  the  next  12  months 
Mr.  CASE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  of  equity. 

The  conference  bill  contains  no 
funds — absolutely  nothing — to  help  locaJ 
districts  cover  the  costs  of  educating 
children  living  in  public  housing.  Yet 
there  is  an  identifiable  economic  need 
for  this  assistance  since  those  living  in 
pubhc  housing  are  at  or  near  the  pov- 
erty level. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  contains 
$592  6  million   for  operating   funds   for 
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dXsmcis  that  provide  an  education  for 
children  whose  families  live  on  Federal 
property  or  work  at  Federal  Installa- 
tions— the  so-called  impacted  arecu  aid 
program. 

Every  administration  since  I  have 
been  a  Senator — both  Republican  and 
Democratic — has  criticized  the  Lnequl- 
Ues  in  the  impacted  areas  program  and 
has  suggested  either  total  abolition  or 
drastic  revision  of  the  program 

Montgomery  County.  Md  ,  a  very  afflu- 
ent county,  often  Is  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  inequities  m  the  mipacted  a;d  pro- 
gram Despite  its  affluence.  Montgomery 
County  is  a  major  beneficiary  of  Im- 
pacted areas  aid  because  It  houses  so 
many  Government  employees  who  work 
in  neighboring  Washington.  D  C 

Nonetheless,  we  Ln  the  Congress  have 
continued  the  program  to  avoid  work- 
ing an  extreme  hardship  on  many  de- 
serving school  districts  which  are  bur- 
dened by  the  obligation  to  educate  large 
numbers  of  children  whoee  parents  are 
employed  at  government  installations 
that  are  exempt  from  local  taxes. 

But  last  year  the  Congress,  at  the 
Senate's  initiative,  went  further  and 
took  a  significant  step  to  incorporate 
greater  equity  into  impacted  aid  It  au- 
thorized the  same  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  school  districts  impacted  by 
public  housing  as  had  been  authorized 
previously  for  districts  impacted  by 
other  government  Installations.  And 
this  year,  at  my  urging,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $60  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Over  3.000  communities  m  all  50 
States  have  pubbc  housing  Reports  on 
the  1970  census  indicate  that  suburban 
public  housing  will  continue  to  expend 
during  this  decade  This  Is  a  problem 
which  will  touch  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  by. 

In  my  view,  this  new  category  of  im- 
pacted aid.  called  category  C.  Is  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  and  one  related 
most  directly  to  Identifiable  public  eco- 
nomic   need 

The  leglslaUon  estabUshing  the  new 
category  C  specifically  provided  that 
payments  for  the  education  of  children 
living  in  public  housing  would  not  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  funds  for  pay- 
ments of  Impacted  aid  to  districts  with 
Government   installations. 

And  this  provision  of  the  legislation 
was  adhered  to  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate when  separate  funding  was  pro- 
vided for  category  C  and  other  forms 
of  Impacted  aid  in  the  Education  Ap- 
propriations bill  we  passed. 

Although  we  provided  for  up  to  90 
and  even  100  percent  of  entitlement  for 
some  districts  Impacted  by  government 
Installations,  we  provided  for  only  20 
percent  of  entitlement  for  category  C 
children  And  even  that  represented  a 
reduction  from  the  25  percent  of  en- 
utiemeni  or  $75  million.  I  originally 
proposed  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  confident  that  It  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  this  program.  I  am  siire  this 
issue  will  be  back  before  us  very  quick- 
ly But  in  the  meantime  school  districts 
struggling  to  educate  children  living  In 


public  housing  ore  deprived  of  resources 
they  urgently  need.  That  is  why  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  that  would 
have  come  from  the  category  C  program 
would  be  spread  country-wide  As  for 
my  own  Sute.  I  should  like  the  Ricord 
to  show  that  more  than  60  New  Jersey 
communities  have  public  housing  and 
would  benefit  from  the  category  C  pro- 
gram Under  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate.  New  Jersey  school  districts 
would  have  received  a  total  of  almost 
$3.9  million  Newark  alone  wx)uld  have 
received  $1,156,793  and  Jersey  City 
would  have  received  $332,399. 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
conclude  my  comments  on  public  hous- 
mg  and  then  go  mto  those  areas  of  the 
bill  in  which  I  fully  concur  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  leadership  and  study. 
Just  because  we  have  one  disappointment 
IS  not  to  say  there  are  not  many  fine 
areas  in  this  bill 

However.  In  the  area  of  public  hous- 
ing, this  matter  Is  so  Important  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  city  of  East  8t 
Louis,  and  to  the  State  of  IlUnols  that  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a 
Democrat,  came  down  to  meet  with  the 
entire  Illinois  delesatlon  to  talk  about 
the  school  crisis  we  face  and  to  talk 
about  the  fact  that  there  are  not  suffl- 
clent  funds  to  keep  our  schools  going 
during  the  school  year,  and  the  fact  that 
East  St  Louis,  a  difflcult  area,  Indeed, 
and  one  we  are  workmg  on  very  hard  to 
preserve    may  have  to  close  its  schools 

The  mayor  of  East  St  Louis,  who  was 
recently  elected — and  sometimes  one 
wonders  why  men  run  for  the  oflBce  of 
mayor  of  a  city  like  East  St  Louis  be- 
cause of  the  problems  they  face:  surely 
a  man  of  great  determination — came 
down  and  pled  and  begged  for  assistance 
In  cormectlon  with  his  schools  The  ar«ru- 
ments  are  simply  these: 

Impacted  aid  has  been  provided  for 
many  years  and  It  can  be  Justified  If  Im- 
pacted aid  is  Justified  for  category  A  and 
category  B  It  Is  JusUfied  for  category 
C  programs.  In  their  opinion 

The  school  board  of  Chicago  came 
down  to  see  me  to  emphasize  that  point 
Category  A  Is  for  students  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  Federal  installations. 
Category  B  assistance  is  for  students  who 
either  live  on  Federal  property  or  whose 
parents  work  on  Federal  property  Pub- 
lic housing  is  In  that  same  k!nd  of  cate- 
gory It  has  been  erected  to  take  care  of 
and  provide  adequate  housing  for  low- 
Income  people 

These  are  students  who  normally  do 
not  reside,  and  possibly  would  not.  In 
some  of  these  areas,  residents  of  public 
housing,  who  pay  little  in  taxes  and  very 
often  are  a  tax  drag  on  the  community 
In  that  they  contribute  to  welfare  and 
public  health  expenses  as  well  as  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  delinquency 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  in  this  area 
of  most  critical  need  we  should  try  to  find 
ways  to  give  these  young  people  a  chance 
for  a  decent  education,  to  have  them 
proceed  while  they  are  In  their  local 
schools  To  say  we  cannot  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  them  when  we  see  fit  to 
house  them,  and  then  not  give  them  the 


same  consideration  for  education,  seems 
foolish  to  me, 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr  Magnuson'  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr  Cot- 
ton >  for  the  support  they  gave,  for  writ- 
ing this  provision  Into  the  Senate  bill, 
for  recognizing  this  need 

Last  year  this  Congress  amended  Pub- 
he  Law  874  and  authorized  $300  mllUon 
to  school  districts  who  qualify  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  students  residing 
in  public  housing — and  yet  not  a  penny 
has  been  put  up  I  would  have  hoped  that 
we  would  have  provided  more  than  the 
$60  million :  but.  being  realLstic  about  It, 
putting  up  $60  million  thus  year  indicates 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  subcommittee 
took  a  giant  step  forward,  which  it  Is 
necessary  to  recognize  this  great  need. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
House  did  not  see  fit  to  recede  on  this 
pomt  at  least  In  part  For  that  reason, 
we  have  to  simply  wait  for  another  year. 
For  that  reason.  I  cannot  support  the 
bUl. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  conference  for  working 
out  additional  funds  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion, which  Is  Increasingly  Important  In 
many  of  our  States. 

I  wish  to  commend  them  for  aid  to 
school  districts  for  educationally  de- 
prived children,  for  supplementary  serv- 
ices, and  for  library  resources.  I  think 
this  Is  going  to  be  very  well  received.  Al- 
ready my  olHce  has  received  Innumerable 
commendations  on  the  action  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  took 

Also  in  our  report  we  gave  cognizance 
to  the  fact  that  we  must  do  something 
about  providing  help  for  middle  Income, 
and  particularly  lower  middle  Income. 
Americans  In  higher  education  for  their 
children  It  Is  Just  a  backbreaking  load 
on  families  struggling  on  $8,000,  $9,000, 
and  $10,000  a  year  Fifteen  years  ago 
having  that  Income  would  have  seemed 
to  them  to  be  In  seventh  heaven,  but 
today  they  cannot  even  meet  their  basic 
expenses,  let  alone  support  1  or  2  chil- 
dren In  college  So  the  least  we  could  do 
Is  take  a  look  at  this  problem  to  ascertain 
what  we  might  do  to  provide  assistance. 

That  help  could  possibly  come  In  sev- 
eral forms.  I  am  not  m  favor  of  hand- 
outs, but  these  people  will  make  a  higher 
Income  and  return  more  In  taxes  as  a  re- 
sult of  higher  education.  There  may  be 
some  way  to  defer  taxes  There  may  be 
some  way  to  provide  loans  that  can  be 
repaid  by  the  students  or  parents.  There 
may  be  ways  to  Increase  the  eligibility 
of  families,  even  In  the  $10,000  to  $12,- 
000  class,  to  receive  loans.  I  defy  anyone 
to  send  any  child  to  more  than  a  com- 
munity college  In  his  own  community  at 
that  income  level,  and  It  is  even  more 
dlfBcult  If  that  family  has  several  chil- 
dren who  need  on  education 

We  took  a  step  forward  also  In  pro- 
viding some  funds  for  college  construc- 
tion This  us  a  very  important  need  In 
many  States,  and  In  my  own  State,  where 
we  have  some  57  community  colleges  now 
with  very  little  construction  funds  for 
them.  Assistance  and  help  In  this  area 
Is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  simply  to  say  that 
funding  for  drug  abuse  education  and 
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for  environmental  education  once  again 
demonstrated  to  me  that  we  have  in  this 
subcommittee — and  I  have  personally 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  this — men 
who  have  creativity  and  imagination 
Sometimes  this  legislative  body  looks  as 
if  It  Is  rigid  as  cement  in  resisting  change. 
I  am  happy  to  see  we  have  had  a  change 
on  the  fioor  recently  with  wonderful  girl 
pages.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  colleagues 
are  ahead  of  me  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding funds  for  education  in  drug  abuse 
We  are  proceeding  with  Imaginative  and 
bold  steps. 

By  my  criticism  in  one  area.  It  In  no 
sense  should  be  taken  as  Indicating  that 
I  criticize  the  overall  effort  which  has 
been  made  and  which  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  experience  of  finding 
a  way  to  continue  the  educational  system 
of  America,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 
We  think  we  have  a  good  bill,  within  our 
capabilities  There  are  many  things  we 
would  like  to  have  had  In  the  bill 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr   MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  PERCY  I  do  want  to  thank  our 
staff  I  had  some  skepticism  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  minority 
members  of  the  staff,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  on  the  Arpronri-'tlons  Subcommit- 
tee they  are  bipartisan  I  really  cannot 
tell  where  the  appointment  came  from, 
but  I  have  never  been  turned  down  for 
assistance  and  help  In  one  subcommittee 
I  am  having  3-hour  shifts  to  edurate  my- 
self in  matters  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  The  committee 
staff  member  said  he  will  stay  as  long  as 
I  want  to  stay,  and  we  are  having  quite 
lengthy  sessions  these  davs.  He  is  willing 
to  stay  there  to  give  me  the  background 
I  need  to  help  me  carry  out  my  respon- 
sibilities So  we  have  a  fine  staff  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  join  the  Senator 
In  his  comments  about  the  staff.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  would  do  without  them 
on  so  complicated  a  bill,  particularly  the 
whole  Labor-HEW  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  have  enough  staff  for  that 
bin. 

We  have  two  or  three  people,  who  work 
hard  and  long  hours  and  who  go  Into  this 
subject,  but  we  notice  in  the  hearings 
that  there  are  15  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment with  briefcases  ready  to  stand  up 
and  give  answers  Yet  we  have  only  two 
or  three  staff  members  So  It  Is  pretty 
hard  to  answer  them  sometimes  The  De- 
partment has  all  the  answers  in  those 
briefcases.  It  is  difficult  because  HEW  is  a 
big.  complicated  Department. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion — 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
finally  conclude  this — that  the  day  is 
coming  when  we  had  better  have  a  sep- 
arate Department  of  Education  There  Is 
just  too  much  In  the  HEW  Department 
The  OfBce  of  Education  should  have  Cab- 
inet rank. 

As  I  started  to  say,  there  are  several 
things  we  would  like  to  have  had  In- 
cluded In  the  bill.  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  we  could  go  only  so  high,  because 


some  legislation  Is  pending,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  supplemental  bill  on  that 
item.  In  the  field  of  student  assistance 
loans  and  grants,  we  had  serious  House 
opposition.  The  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  would  help  the  people 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  We 
did  fairly  well  with  that,  after  much 
higgling  in  the  conference 

As  to  aid  for  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, particularly  small  colleges  and 
some  black  colleges  In  the  South  that 
are  struggling,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
the  House  to  add  a  substantial  amount 
for  that  item 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Mansfield  I  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr  Ellender  '  looking  at  me  We 
had  an  awful  fight  on  the  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges  There  again,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  thwarting 
legislative  intent,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  said,  "If  you  do  not 
want  any  money  for  aid  to  land-grant 
colleges,  whv  do  you  not  be  honest  about 
it  and  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act?  " — which  they  will  not 
do  and  could  not  do.  So  we  got  a  little 
more  for  that  item. 

We  are  never  satisfied  with  an  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill,  but  this  is  a  good 
bill. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  say  that,  along  with  my  distinguished 
Chpirman.  we  are  thoroughly  aware,  and 
were  thoroughly  aware,  of  the  absolute 
just'ce  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
mTde  on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Il- 
linois, and  Mar>-land 

I  have  had  the  same  sensations  year 
after  year,  in  dealing  with  our  friends 
from  the  other  body,  th-'t  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  expressed:  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  it  burst  on  him  suddenly 
in  all  Its  grandeur.  I  think  the  main  ob- 
jertlon  of  the  House  conferees,  that  they 
uttered  in  their  usual  ver>'  positive  man- 
ner, is  the  same  objection  that  is  fre- 
quently made,  that  when  we  start  a  pro- 
gram with  an  appropnatlon  of  $60  mil- 
lion, it  actually  just  opens  the  door  If 
we  3 re  going  to  be  just  at  all  with  all  the 
cities,  large  and  small,  this  item  will  ex- 
pand until  it  goes  on  into  several  hun- 
dred million. 

There  is  some  justice  to  that  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  was  given  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  The  Appropriations 
Committee  of  necessity  must  hold  down 
appropriations  in  all  fields  where  au- 
thorization has  been  made — because  if  we 
appropriated  p11  that  was  authorized,  we 
would  be  appropriating  untold  billions 
of  dollars,  and  would  double  or  triple  our 
budget  Nevertheless,  it  has  long  been  my 
position,  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee, does  not  have  the  right  to  say, 
"We  will  appropriate  under  the  authori- 
zation for  this  particular  cause  or  this 
particular  project,  and  we  will  refuse  to 
appropriate  anything  for  another  pro- 
gram which  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  not  bound  to  take 
it  Into  consideration  " 


That  was  the  reason  that  I  was  willing, 
and  went  along,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
in  trying  to  hold  the  $60  million  appro- 
priation which  has  been  questioned  to- 
day. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  thing.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, that  we  must  have  this  constant 
push  between  the  leeislative  and  the  ap- 
propriating committees  of  Congress. 
The  legislative  committees  report  and 
the  Congress  passes  with  reckless  aban- 
don these  vast  authorizations  TTien  the 
appropriations  committees,  in  order  to 
try  to  eivp  heed  to  and  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  Congress,  gives  a  pinch 
here  and  a  pinch  there,  just  like  Aunt 
Jemima  making  a  cake  When  we  get  all 
through,  we  have  spread  very  thin  ap- 
propriations in  a  multitude  of  areas. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be 
changed,  but  it  makes  the  task  of  the 
appropriations  committees  ver>'  difflcult, 
I  regret  that  we  did  not  hold  this  ap- 
propriation, and  I  sj-mpathize  entirely 
with  th  ^  feelings  of  the  Senators.  I  join 
my  chairman  in  saying  this  is  the  best 
we  could  do  I  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7016,  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
OfBce  of  Education  and  related  agencies. 

Mr  President,  the  budget  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  for  educa- 
tion programs  earlier  this  year  were 
clearly  inadequate,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
s°e  the  House  and  then  the  Senate  raise 
these  requests  to  more  reasonable  levels. 
Th?  House  failed  by  only  four  votes  to 
add  an  additional  $728  million  for  edu- 
cation, but  it  did  manage  to  increase 
support  for  these  programs  by  over  $100 
million 

TTie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
wisely  I  believe,  added  some  $804  mil- 
lion to  the  House  passed  bill,  and  the 
conference  committee  settled  on  an 
amount  $346,223,000  above  the  House 
bill  and  $393,125,000  above  the  original 
Nixon  budget  request 

The  amount  agreed  upon  by  Senate- 
House  conferees  represents  a  substan- 
tial victorj-  for  American  education  and 
a  substantial  rebuke  to  an  administra- 
tion which  has  failed  to  accord  education 
Its  proper  place  on  the  ladder  of  our  na- 
tional priorities 

Mr.  President,  cutbacks  or  leveling  off 
of  education  appropriations  do  not  rep- 
resent a  legitimate  method  of  fighting 
inflation:  they  are  false  economies,  di- 
rected at  a  segment  of  our  society  least 
able  to  afford  them. 

The  original  budget  requests  submit- 
ted bv  the  Euimlnistratlon  for  education 
completely  omitted  funds  for  school 
equipment  under  title  III  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act,  for  vocational 
work-study  programs,  for  students  with 
special  vocational  education  needs,  for 
the  NDEA  student  loan  program,  for 
grants  to  construct  undergraduate  aca- 
demic facilities 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  these 
critical  programs,  the  administration  re- 
quested onlv  a  standpat  budget  for  a 
number  of  other  programs,  despite  the 
fact  that  education,  like  other  fields.  Is 
subject  to  Inflationan.-  pressures.  In  fact. 
Mr   President,  a  study  prepared  by  the 
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National  Education  Association  Indicated 
that  educational  costs  in  fiscal  1971  rose 
by  9  percent  while  the  population  served 
rose  by  less  than  1  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  educational  support  at  the 
same  level  as  a  previous  year's  appro- 
priation actually  represents  a  decline  in 
dollars  spent  for  our  students,  schools, 
and  colleges 

Added  to  that  is  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween education  authorizations  and  ap- 
priations  In  1968,  Congress  appropriated 
60.48  percent  of  the  money  it  had  au- 
thorized for  education;  in  1969.  the  ratio 
was  46.29  percent:  in  1970,  37.27  per- 
cent; and  in  1971.  36.65  percent  These 
figures  reveal  a  tendency  for  the  Con- 
gress to  underfund  our  projected  needs 
in  education  at  an  accelerating  rate,  a 
tendency  that  must  be  reversed  if  we 
are  to  aid  our  overburdened  schools  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation 

There  are  two  or  three  measures  in 
the  education  appropriations  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  single  out  for  particular 
attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act.  Last  year.  Mr  President, 
this  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
unanimously,  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  administration  which  claimed  that 
there  were  enough  resources  already 
available  to  utilize  for  drug  education 
programs  Under  sharp  questioning  in 
the  House,  however,  administration 
sources  revealed  that  only  $900,000  wsis 
being  charmeled  into  these  elTorts,  in 
spite  of  a  drxig  problem  that  had  reached 
the  level  of  a  national  emergency. 

Drug  education  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  more  eflective  law  enforcement, 
research,  rehabilitation,  and  interna- 
tional control  m  the  area  of  narcotics 
abuse  The  more  we  know  about  the  ef- 
fect of  dangerous  drugs,  the  more  likely 


A  third  program  worth  noting,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 
which  has  been  chronically  underfunded 
since  its  inception  in  1968.  This  imagina- 
tive measure,  conceived  during  the  John- 
son administration,  opened  the  door  to 
expanded  Federal  aid  to  school  districts 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  who 
have  a  limited  Imowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

Yet  the  promise  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  has  never  been  fulfilled,  for 
the  program  has  generally  been  funded 
at  less  than  one-half  of  its  authorized 
levels  This  year  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $25  million  for  the  program, 
exactly  one-quarter  of  the  authorization. 

We  cannot  do  an  adequate  Job  of  work- 
ing with  children  and  adults  who  have 
lang:uage  difficulties  when  we  talk  about 
that  kind  of  money  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 3  million  children  in  this  country 
currently  in  need  of  bilingual  education, 
and  we  are  currently  spending  less  than 
$10  per  child. 

The  present  bill  raises  the  aporopria- 
tlon  for  this  program  to  $35,000,000,  a 
major  step  forward. 

Mr  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  programs  benefiting  from  increased 
congressional  concern  about  adequate 
funding  for  education  As  I  promised  dur- 
mg  my  cimpai^n  for  the  Senate,  educa- 
tion will  be  a  top  priority  item  with  me 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  reverse 
recent  policv  and  make  it  a  top  priority 
of  his  administration 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  MACWtrsoN, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
ticms  Subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation,  for  his  long-time  support  of 
education  and  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  while  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  Congress  about  to 
send  its  first  appropriations  bill  to  the 


we  are  to  prevent  their  use   Yet  the  ad-^^resident  before  the  new  fiscal  year  be 


._-aiinistratK>n  requested  only  $6  miljibn 
for  this  program  in  ti^al  1972;  thr  cur- 
rent bill  provides  a  mdV«.  ^arfequate 
$13,024,000 

Another  program  which  received  con- 
siderable attention  last  year  was  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act,  which  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  again  over  ad- 
ministration opposition  The  thrust  of 
this  legislation  was  to  supplement  our 
increasing  efforts  to  counteract  pollution 
by  launching  a  major  educational  effort 
directed  at  developing  a  better  under- 
standing of  an  attitude  toward  our  en- 
vironment so  that  future  generations 
will  not  be  faced  with  the  problems  we 
are  only  now  beginmng  to  confront 

The  bill  received  a  seed  money  author- 
ization of  $2  million  in  fiscal  1971  to  es- 
tablish planning  and  to  set  up  a  series 
of  pilot  projects  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
among  community  groups  to  Increase 
env-ircnmental  awareness  among  school- 
children £ind  adults  alike. 

The  suiministralioti  requested  only  a 
token  increase  over  the  $2  million  ap- 
propriated last  year  which  would  have 
stasmated  this  program,  but  the  current 
bill  raJses  that  level  to  a  more  respect- 
able $3,514,000.  and  allows  for  some 
expansion  ui  an  educational  effort  which 
could  have  a  profound  impact  on  our 
citizens  of  all  ages 


gins.  I  am,  nevertheless,  dismayed  to 
see  that  bill  denv  a  $60  million  increase 
m  payments  to  school  districts  for  chil- 
dren who  reside  in  public  housing  As  my 
colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  purpose  of 
this  additional  money  would  have  been 
to  ccxnpensate  for  the  loss  of  local  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  public  housing 
projects. 

The  Education  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Committee  has  deleted  the  Sen- 
ate's amendment  appropriating  this  $60 
million  Increase  Our  Appropriations 
Committee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
considering  the  amendment,  but  they 
did  support  it,  if  onlv  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced figure  An  effort  to  delete  the 
money  on  the  Senate  floor  was  defeated 
after  a  second  round  of  debate  The  Sen- 
ate then  approved  unanimously  the  en- 
tire education  money  bill 

The  action  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  large  school 
districts  across  the  Nation  Pennsylvania 
alone  would  have  received  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion, while  Philadelphia  would  have  been 
allocated  nearly  $1  million  My  Com- 
monwealth will  now  be  particularly  hard 
hit  for  several  reasons  First,  the  Penn- 
sylvama  Supreme  Couri  has  declared 
Governor  Shapp's  income  tax  unconsti- 
tutional— thus  bringing  on  an  obviously 
large  revenue  loas  Second,  the  US   Su- 


preme Court  has  just  declared  Pennsyl- 
vania's parochial  school  aid  law  uncon- 
stitutional— thus  releasing  a  new  crush 
of  students  on  the  already  overburdened 
public  school  districts.  Philadelphia's 
school  system,  in  chaos  for  years,  has 
just  terminated  its  Interscholastic  ath- 
letic program.  Mr.  President,  need  I  say 
more? 

The  amendment  appropriating  this  ex- 
tra money  was  authored  by  my  good 
friend  and  geographical  neighbor  Sena- 
tor CurroRD  Case.  A  leader  in  the  fight 
for  better  education  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  Nation  for  many  years.  Senator 
Case  has  focused  on  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. The  Senate,  wisely,  accepted  his 
proposal.  I  respect,  and  sympathize  In. 
his  refusal  to  sign  the  conference  report 
and  his  refusal  to  support  the  education 
bill  in  its  present  form.  Clearly,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  heed  the  calls  of  Senators 
like  Clittord  Case,  urban  school  districts 
will  be  conducting  classes  much  as  we 
conduct  hearings,  from  10  to  noon  every 
once  in  a  while. 

I  shall  support  this  conference  report 
with  serious  reservations.  I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  we  can  soon  come  to  grips 
with  this  whole  thorny  issue  of  impacted 
area  aid.  If  we  do  not.  any  investment 
we  make  in  our  children's  education  will 
be  tragically  truncated 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  a 
word  of  sincere  commendation  is  due 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7016,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Education  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  1972  Their  swift  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  of  major  impor- 
tance to  our  schools  and  colleges  across 
the  Nation  provides  educators,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  with  the  opportunity 
to  undertake  budget  planning  with  the 
firm  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  that  can  be  made 
available. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  11  other  Senate  conferees 
on  this  bill  deserve  our  thanks  for  a  Job 
well  done.  In  addition  to  expediting  its 
final  enactment  by  Congress,  they  have 
worked  hard  to  raise  Federal  assistance 
to  education  to  meet  the  serious  needs 
across  America.  Providing  some  $540  mil- 
lion more  than  was  originally  requested 
by  the  administration,  for  p.  total  appro- 
priation of  $5,024,067,000,  they  have 
demonstrated  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
critical  problems  confronting  local  school 
districts,  of  the  great  need  to  assure  dis- 
advantaged children  and  youth  the  ac- 
cess to  full  educational  opportunities, 
of  the  serious  financial  problems  con- 
fronting institutions  of  higher  education 
particularly  our  black  colleges,  and  of 
the  demand  for  a  major  expansion  of 
postsecondary  education  opportunities  in 
America. 

We  must  continue  to  press  for  an  ex- 
nanded  Federal  investment  in  educa- 
tion— a  national  resource  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
This  commitment  was  reflected  in  the 
higher  level  of  appropriations  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate,  Including  impor- 
tant new  categories  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  clear  that  this  commitment  was 
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given  strong  advocacy  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  education  appropriations 
bill — an  advocacy  buttressed  by  the  ex- 
pertise brought  to  the  conference  by 
Senator  Warren  G  Magkuson.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  .Appropriations  Sut)Com- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Euid  Related  Agencies 

I  am.  however,  displeased  with  the 
decision  of  the  conference  committee  to 
delete  $60  million  from  the  item  for  aid 
for  Impacted  areas — $60  million  needed 
for  those  schools  serving  public  housing 
areas — $60  million  that  could  be  of  help 
to  suburbs  which  are  being  asked  to 
accept  low-income  housing  projects — $60 
million  desperately  needed  for  the  inner 
city  schools 

However,  I  urge  Senate  approval  of 
this  conference  report,  and  the  immedi- 
ate continuation  of  legislative  action  to 
strengthen  the  education  foundations  of 
our  Nation  offering  lives  of  hope  and 
promise  to  all  our  children  and  youth 
Mr  WU.IJAMS  Mr  President,  it  is 
with  some  regret  that  I  rise  today  to  com- 
ment on  the  1972  education  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  When  that  same 
bill  was  passed  on  this  floor  just  20  days 
ago.  I  rose  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  especially  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  on  the  sensitive  and 
responsible  work  that  thev  had  done  in 
preparing  for  the  Senate  the  1972  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  Although  I  real- 
ize the  obstacles  which  the  Conferees  en- 
countered, as  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  for  this  legislation.  1  am 
deeply  disappointed  and  worried  about 
what  the  individual  appropriations  for 
programs  will  mean  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country 

Ln  particular.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  omission 
of  any  moneys  for  education  assistance 
for  children  in  public  housing — category 
C  of  aid  to  federally  affected  areas  This 
category  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year  under  Public  Law  91- 
230  provides  compensation  for  school  dis- 
tricts for  undertaking  the  additional  bur- 
den of  educalini?  public  schoolchildren 
who  reside  in  low-rent  public  housing 
units  Since  about  one-half  of  public  edu- 
cation costs  IS  funded  by  local  property 
taxes,  and  the  land  on  which  public  hous- 
ing units  are  built  becomes  tax-exempt, 
the  construction  of  public  housing  units 
in  a  local  school  district  means  that  that 
school  system  must  raise  an  average  of 
$450  per  student  from  other  sources  in 
order  to  pay  the  costs  of  educatmg  these 
children 

This  action  will  cost  the  SUte  of  New- 
Jersey,  whose  property  taxes  are  among 
the  highest  m  the  Nation,  almost  $4  mil- 
lion And  in  our  older  cities,  like  Newark, 
the  absence  of  this  money  will  only  serve 
to  mamuin  a  highly  precarious  fiscal 
condition 

The  Senate-passed  education  appro- 
priations bil!  would  have  provided  $60 
million  to  help  compensate  these  local 
school  districts  The  conference  report, 
however,  eliminates  all  moneys  for  this 
program 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  Congress 
does  not  appear  to  feel  that  it  has  anv  re- 
sponsibilitv  to  help  out  our  local  school 
districts  who  are  helping  to  pro\nde  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  for  our 


children.  This  program  Is  not  simply  a 
large  city  program  There  are  currently 
over  3.000  communities  in  all  of  the 
50  States  that  have  public  housing 
and  the  1970  census  indicates  that  sub- 
urban public  housing  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand during  this  decade 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  take 
account  of  this  fact  in  its  future  reflec- 
tion on  this  program.  As  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
that  authorized  this  program.  I  am  today 
going  on  record  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment at  the  omission  of  these  fimds, 
and  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
this  program,  and  the  compensation  that 
it  provides. 

Mr  STE-VENSON  Mr  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  education  appropriations  be- 
cause the  report  falls  short  of  meeting 
our  real  education  needs  m  two  impor- 
tant respects.  First,  it  eliminates  the  $60 
million  the  Senate  had  origmally  voted 
for  payments  to  school  districts  t>ased 
on  the  number  of  students  residing  in 
public  housing  Sunilar  payments  are 
made  h&Fed  on  the  number  of  students 
whose  parents  live  on  Federal  installa- 
tions The  rationale — and  it  is  a  good 
one — is  that  Federal  property  is  exempt 
from  local  property  taxes  which  are  the 
primary  source  of  public  school  revenues 
Public  housing  is  similarly  tax  exempt 
and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  similar- 
ly Chicago  alone  would  have  received 
$4  5  miUion  of  the  $60  million  the  Sen- 
ate appropriated,  but  which  has  now 
been  eliminated  Other  municipalities 
with  public  housing  in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  Nation  also  would  have 
t)enefited  from  these  well -deserved  funds. 

Second,  the  conference  reptwt  limits 
aid  for  bilingual  education  programs  to 
$35  million — $15  miUion  less  than  the 
Senate  had  voted  As  chairman  of  the 
Migratory-  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
mlllion-s  of  migrant  workers  and  their 
children — many  of  whom  do  not  speak 
English  as  native  language  Expanded 
and  improved  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams are  viully  needed  for  many  of 
these  families  as  well  as  for  the  grovting 
Spanlsh-spesikmg  population  in  many  of 
our  large  cities,  including  Chicago 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against 
the  report  so  the  measure  can  be  recon- 
sidered in  conference  My  vote  in  no  way 
implies  disapproval  of  the  many  excel- 
lent programs  which  the  bill  does  fund 
and  which  I  strongly  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Taft  '  TTie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce thai  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr  Anderson-,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr  Eagleto.n  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  Eastland  i,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  'Mr.  Er- 
viN  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  Gra- 
vel, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr 
HARRIS',  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr  McGovern  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Montana    Mr   Metcalf'.  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore)  are 
ne^ssarily  absent 

r  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel  '  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr  Pastore '  would  each  vote 
"yea" 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votmg.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton  '  would  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  BKLUtON ) , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Buck- 
ley »  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD )  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  <  are  absent  because 
of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr  Cttr- 
Tis ' .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <  Mr. 
PROtTTY  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Saxbe'  are  necessarily  absent 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  '  Mr. 
FoNc ' .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr. 
Pearson  '  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mrs  Smith  >  are  necessarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Citrtis  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr  Fonc  ' .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  '  Mr  Mundt  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  '  Mrs  Smith  '  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 74 

Aiken 

P\il  bright 

Montoym 

Allen 

Oambrell 

Moas 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Muikle 

Baker 

OrliBn 

Nelson 

B«yh 

Gumey 

Pell 

Be&ll 

Hansen 

Pro  xm  ire 

Bennett 

Hart 

Randolph 

Benlsen 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Bo«;ps 

HollinKs 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va 

Humpbj-ey 

Sprne 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Jackson 

Slennis 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Church 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadpe 

Cooper 

MaKDUSon 

TTiurmond 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

McCiellan 

Tunney 

Dole 

McOee 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

WUllama 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young 

Pannln 

Mon<Ule 
NAYS— 5 

Case 

Mathtas 

SteTen«on 

Javius 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Anderson 

ETTln 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Buckley 

HarrU 

Pearson 

Curl  18 

Inouye 

Proutv 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Sax  be 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Smith 

So  the  conference  report  was  agrees 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  EAGLE- 
TON  REGARDING  HIS  VOTE  ON 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H  R    7016 

Mr,  JAVrrS  subsequently  said  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
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tor  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclxtoni  in 
connection  with  the  vote  on  the  conXer- 
ence  report  on  education,  HJl.  7016,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Eaglbton  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
arATncKNT  IT  Sknatob  Eacliton 

Mr.  Proaldent.  I  have  asked  that  the  an- 
nouDcement  be  made  that,  were  I  not  absent 
on  oflBclal  buslnesa.  I  would  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  I  believe 
the  Senate  is  well  aware  of  my  concern  for 
the  educational  needs  of  the  country  and  my 
■trong  support  for  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral programs  to  meet  these  needs.  In  normal 
circumstances.  I  would  enthusiastically  vote 
in  favor  of  this  generally  excellent  confsr- 
ence  report. 

However,  the  deletion  by  the  conferees  of 
the  $60  million  amount  voted  by  the  Senate 
for  the  public  hoiulng  category  of  Impact 
aid  requires.  In  my  Judgment,  that  the  voices 
of  those  of  us  who  support  these  education 
pro^am^  be  raised  In  protest. 

Accordingly.  Mr  President.  I  would  vote 
no  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  sole  ground  that  no  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  public  housing-type  impact  aid. 
Were  It  not  for  this  action  by  the  conferees, 
the  report  would  have  my  support. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  tlie  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  confc-ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  8825) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  auid  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  30.  Inclu- 
sive, to  the  bill,  and  concurred  there- 
in: that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  32,  36.  37.  and  38  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein:  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
33  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein  with 
an  amendment  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate:  and  that  the 
House  further  Insisted  on  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  35  to  the  bill 


THE  DEATH  OF  THREE  RUSSIAN 
COSMONAUTS 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  note  with 
deeo  sorrow,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  sure  of  the  distinguished  matority 
leader  and  all  Its  members,  the  death  of 
three  gallant  and  valiant  men  who  have 
participated  in  the  eternal  quest  for 
knowledge,  the  conquest  of  outer  space, 
the  three  Russian  cosmonauts  who  were 
lost  so  sadiv  almost  at  the  moment  of 
their  safe  return  This  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
to  all  human  kind  as  the  cosmonauts 
dared  mlghtllv,  ventured  bravelv,  and 
sought  the  truths  of  the  great  unknown 

I  sadly  take  note  of  this  tragic  occur- 
rence and  wish,  with  the  consent  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  his 
side,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  to 
extend  our  condolences — as  I  understand 


It.  the  other  body  has  already  done  so — 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  families  of  the  lost  cosmo- 
nauts. 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  Mr  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  yield, 
I  wish  to  join  in  the  sentiments  and  the 
remarks  just  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tmd 
to  say.  on  behalf  of  the  joint  leadership. 
representing  the  full  membership  of  this 
body,  that  we  do  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  Russian  people  and  to  the  families  of 
the  bereaved  because  these  three  men 
who  died  were  gallant  men  indeed,  men 
of  high  courage  and  men  who  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  science 

Let  me  express  the  hope  that  some- 
time in  the  near  future.  Instead  of  car- 
rying on  separate  expeditions,  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Sutes.  and  other  like-minded  na- 
tions, to  work  together  cooperatively  to 
the  end — as  one  of  our  own  astronauts 
has  already  said — that  giant  steps  can 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  his  re-narks  speaks  for  every  Member 
of  this  body  in  his  expression  of  regret, 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  thank  the  dlstlngiiished 
majority  leader  and  wish  to  note  that 
some  2  or  3  years  ago,  I  publicly  made 
the  same  suggestion:  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
CDuntrles  interested  in  space  exploration 
would  do  well  to  join  in  a  common  ven- 
ture into  space,  so  that  we  could  all  share 
in  the  commonality  of  the  feeling  of  ad- 
venture and  of  discovery  which  such  a 
daring  exploration  might  achieve  for  the 
betterment  of  public  understanding  and 
for  the  advancement  of  better  relations 
among  humankmd. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  speech  to  be  made  later  in  the 
day  along  these  lines.  I  think  it  is  great 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
with  his  deep  foresight,  has  joined  with 
the  majority  leader  and  with  the  whole 
Senate  in  this  expression. 

Whatever  fault  we  might  find  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  their  bravery 
and  the  great  progress  they  have  made 
are  always  unquestionable. 

I  pray  for  the  day  when  space  explo- 
ration may  be  jointly  made  on  an  inter- 
national scope  I  pay  tribute  to  these 
heroes  of  exploration  of  a  new  world. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 

BILL.   1972 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'HR  8825)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Taft'  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
House  proceedings  of  June  29,  1971,  pp. 
22568-22569.   Concrkssional  Ricord.) 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  brief  statement  to  make  on  the 
ccxiference  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill.  Unless  some  Senator 
particularly  desires  the  yeas  and  nays. 
they  will  not  be  requested. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  recom- 
mended appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$532,297,749,  This  figure  was  $82,398,144 
over  the  House-passed  bill.  Of  this  sum. 
$79,639,144  related  to  strictly  Senate 
items,  including  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings. Senate  garage,  and  extension  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  site,  which 
the  House  conferees  have  accepted  in 
full  except  for  $1,209,000  for  restoration 
of  the  Old  Senate  and  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chambers  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
This  is  an  important  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  should  be  heard  The 
galleries  ought  to  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
ought  to  be  m  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order 

The  Senator  will  please  proceed. 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr  President,  part  of 
the  balance  of  the  Increase  over  the 
House  bill  represented  $68,000  for  Li- 
brary buildings  and  grounds:  $60,000  of 
this  amount  was  programed  to  replace 
certain  west  terrace  paved  areas  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Main  Library  Building, 
and  $8,000  was  intended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  additional  parking  area  on 
the  Library  grounds  The  conferees 
agreed  to  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  $28,000  This  wUl  provide  $20,000  for 
replacement  of  defective  surfaces  now 
constituting  a  pedestrian  hazard  with 
stone  matching  the  existing  surface,  and 
$8,000  for  the  parking  area. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee had  Increased  the  House  bill  by 
the  sum  of  $1,711,000  This  Increase  pro- 
vided an  additional  85  employees  for  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and  13 
additional  employees  under  the  main 
appropriation.  Salaries  and  Expenses,  to 
support  the  anticipated  Impact  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions had  originally  recommended  37  ad- 
ditional positions  for  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  This  figure  was  In- 
creased to  52  positions  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  Senate,  in  its  recom- 
mendations, approved  a  total  of  137,  an 
increase  of  85  In  conference.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  CRS  would  be  granted 
75  new  positions,  and  the  other  appro- 
priations alTected  by  the  Impact  of  these 
CRS  positions,  namely,  the  additional 
employees  In  the  OCBce  of  the  Librarian, 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  furniture  and 
furnishings,  have  been  adjusted  aocord- 
inglv 

For  the  General  Accounting  OCQce.  the 
House  allowed  an  appropriation  of  $86.- 
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618.000  and  93  new  positions.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  an  appropriation  of  $87,- 
598.000  and  an  additional  84  positions, 
for  a  total  of  177  new  employees.  In 
conference,  the  Senate  increase  of  84 
positions  was  reduced  to  42.  for  a  total 
of  135.  with  the  final  sum  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  amounting  to  $87,- 
108.000. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,209,000  was  provided  in 
this  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  in 
the  Capitol.  This  Senate  amendment  was 
the  most  controversial  amendment  in  the 
bill.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  insisted  that 
this  sum  not  be  included  at  this  time. 
The  amendment — No.  35 — was  placed  in 
disagreement  in  the  conference  report 
and  the  House  has  now  voted  to  insist 
upon  its  disagreement. 

In  summary,  excluding  the  $1,209,000 
for  the  restoration  of  the  two  Chambers 
just  referred  to,  and  which  is  reported 
m  disagreement,  the  conference  bill  to- 
tals $529,309,749,  which  is  $6,039,858  un- 
der the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $79,410,144  over  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  and  $2,988,000  under  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

I  have  given  a  resume  of  the  important 
items  which  were  decided  in  conference, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  anv  Member  may  have  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

I  officially  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  i  who  spt  with  us  and  guided 
us  so  successfully  through  this  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  was  a  verv  successful 
conference.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to 
him  for  his  counseling  during  the  con- 
ference and  for  bringing  about  this  par- 
ticular result. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  able 
members  of  the  staff  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ROLLINGS,  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  very  able  lead- 
ership in  th's  appropriation  bill.  I  join 
him  in  commending  the  staff  for  the  as- 
sistance we  have  received  from  them. 
This  legislative  bill  is  not  like  the  other 
appropriation  bills.  It  involves  the  house- 
keeping and  the  efficiency  of  Congress.  It 
often  involves,  as  it  did  this  year,  rather 
delicate  subjects  that  were  necessary  to 
handle  without  irritating  or  increasing 
friction  between  the  two  t)odies  that 
might  endanger  the  effectiveness  of  our 
whole  legislative  work  on  the  Hill.  At  the 
same  time,  it  occasionally  necessitates 
concessions  on  the  part  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  bodies. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  very 
aptly  summarized  the  conference  report 
and  I  merely  want  to  address  myself  for 
a  moment  to  the  disagreement  on  the 
matter  of  restoring  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol.  It  involves 
slightly  over  $1  million.  If  it  had  been 
done  7  years  ago,  when  it  was  originally 


attempted.  It  would  have  cost  less  than 
half  of  that  amount.  Although  no  one 
expresses  any  lack  of  CDnfldence  In  the 
administration's  endeavor  to  stem  infla- 
tion, the  possibility  remains  that  if  we 
wait  a  while  longer,  it  might  cost  twice 
what  it  would  cost  at  the  present  time. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  of  this 
Nation  is  coming  up  shortly.  I  am  one 
of  the  Senators  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  Frankly.  I  have  been  rather 
appalled  at  times  at  some  of  the  gran- 
diose plans  that  the  Commission  has  had 
before  it.  The  President  has  sent  their 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Some  of  these  proposals  involve  large 
expenditures  to  not  one  or  two  cities,  but 
many  cities  throughout  the  land,  com- 
memorating various  anniversaries.  At 
least  one  city  envisioned  using  the  bi- 
centennial funds  for  all  kinds  of  slum 
clearance. 

Yet  here  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  we  have  these  historic  rooms,  one 
of  which,  the  original  Senate  Chamber, 
is  on  this  floor.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  and  visitors  pass 
by  and  never  have  a  chance  to  see  the 
room  where  so  much  of  the  Nations 
history  was  enacted.  It  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  It  is  unpainted  and  obviously 
falhng  into  decay.  The  idea  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  restore  that  room,  with 
the  bicentennial  soon  to  be  upon  us. 
seems  to  this  Senator  to  be  extremely 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

On  the  floor  below,  the  original  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber  is  used  for  a 
storeroom.  The  restoration  of  both  of 
them  could  cost  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion— a  small  amount  compared  to  the 
bicentennial  programs  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side 
would  not  even  consider  restoring  one 
of  the  rooms. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  that 
if  the  old  Senate  Chamber  was  restored, 
it  would  not  be  useful  any  longer  as  a 
conference  room  by  the  two  bodies.  It 
seems  obvious  to  this  Senator,  and  he 
has  made  inquiries  and  been  informed 
by  many  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  history  of  this  building,  that  that  old 
Chamber  is  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  If  we  are  going  to  be  refused  the 
opportunity  of  putting  it  in  decent  shape 
for  the  many,  many  Americans  who 
would  like  to  look  at  it.  I  think  it  is  well 
within  the  authority  of  this  body  to  close 
it  for  the  use  of  conferences.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  be  done,  and  by  all 
means  we  did  our  best  throughout  the 
conference  to  preserve  the  relations  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  resist  expressing  my  very 
keen  disappointment  that  we  coiild  not 
proceed  with  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
restoration  of  these  rooms  would  be  one 
of  the  necessary  things  to  do  when  the 
time  comes  to  appropriate,  perhaps, 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  bicen- 
tennial celebrations  throughout  the 
country.  With  the  fiscal  situation  we  are 
in.  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  appropriat- 
ing committees  of  Congress  to  look  very 
carefully  at  those  proposals.  We  may 
have  to  restrain  somewhat  the  enthusi- 
asm of  those  who.  with  great  sincerity 
and  devotion,  are  planning  many  of 
these  rather  ambitious  projects. 


But  I  think  the  matter  of  restoring 
the  original  Senate  Chamber  and  the 
old  Supreme  Court  room  to  their  origi- 
nal form  will  come  about.  I  just  hope  we 
can  prevail  the  next  time,  and  that  our 
friends  In  the  other  body  will  view  it 
with  more  lenience,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  We  have  tried  to 
respect  the  control  by  the  House  of  all 
of  its  workings. 

This  may  sound  comparatively  insig- 
nificant but  to  this  Senator  this  matter 
is  extremely  important  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  to  .see  to  it  that  these 
roo.Tis  are  restored  and  preserved  as  part 
of  the  great  heritage  of  this  buUding  in 
particular,  and  of  the  Nation  in  general. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  join  in  his 
keen  disappointment  with  respect  to  the 
old  Senate  and  old  Supreme  Court  cham- 
bers, as  I  know  the  Senate  does.  The 
Senator  worked  as  hard  as  he  could  and 
made  headway  i  think  with  further  con- 
ferences during  the  year  and  personal 
contact  we  can  have  these  rooms  re- 
stored, hopefully  in  time  for  the  bicen- 
tennial. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  other 
questions.  I  move  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Taft  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment. 

"Capitol   Oulde   Service 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Caplto' 
Guide  service.  $328,000,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  employ 
mare  than  twenty-four  individuals,  who  shall 
be  employed  and  compensated  in  accord  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  amendment  No.  33 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  further  Insist  on 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
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that  the  conference  report  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriation  for  flscal 
year  1972  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report 
be  waived  inasmuch  as  under  the  niles 
of  the  House  It  has  been  printed  as  a 
report  of  the  House  and  the  reports  are 
identical. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFWCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbco«d  a  table  showing 
the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations,  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the 

LECtSLATIVE  BRANCH  APf>(IOP«IATI0N  BILL,  1973— H.IL  WOi 
SUMMARY  OF  BILL 


House  and  Senate  allowances,  and  the 
amounts  agreed  to  In  conference  for  each 
item  in  th^  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Folding  documants _ 
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OtBetof  tlM  maionty  whip 

Oile*of  tl»*«ii»ority  whip. 

2  pnnbM  darks  for  maionty  and  imnanty  caimn  i 

TachnicjT  assistant,  offic*  of  th*  att*ndin|  physidaa. 

Official  roportars  of  d*<>at*s  

Official  r*port»rs  to  committees  

Cofflmitt**on  Appropriations  (mvcstifatiam) 

Oflcaol  tk*  Larslatiy*  Couns*!  


Total,  salanas.  officas.  and  *mp4«y* 
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Neyif  budget 

(obligitional) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1971 

(enacted  to 

date) 


Budget  esti- 
mate of  new 
(obhgational) 
authority,  fiacal 
year  1972  ■ 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Fyrniture 

MncaBaneous  items 

Government  contributions 

Reporting  hearings 

Special  and  select  committees 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Postal*  stamp  allowances 

Ravisions  of  laws 

LatdMship  antoinoMas: 

SMaker 

Majority  leader 

Minority  leader 

New  edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 

New  edition  of  the  United  States  Code        


$300,000 

6. 675, 000 

4, 806, 925 

422,500 

8,oiaooo 
3.(oaooo 

1,308.000 

32a  390 

35,000 

17,440 
17,440 
17.440 
150,000 


{589,550 

7,325.000 

5, 245, 000 

422,500 

la  77a  000 

4.000.000 

1,529.500 

321.090 

39,980 

17,930 
17,930 
17,930 


{587,000 

7,  325.  000 

5, 245.  000 

422,500 

ia77aoco 

4.000,000 

1.529,500 

321.090 

39.980 

17,930 
17,930 
17,930 


{587,001 

7.  325.  000 

5.  345. 000 

422.500 

10,  770, 000 

4,000.000 

1,529,500 

321  090 

39  080 

17.930 
17.930 
17,930 


160,000 


160,000 


16a  000 


25, 880, 135 


30, 456, 410 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

Totel,  House  of  Representatives. 120,842, 110         128, 919, 540 

JOINT  ITEMS  ====^= 


30. 453, 860 


30, 453, 860 


Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures 

Continient  Expenses  of  the  S«nat* 


66,440 


bi  S8^ 


68,  9«C 


68,980 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener0 
Joint  Committ**  on  Printing 


'1,119,845 
466,925 
284,  215 


640,860 
481.260 
284,140 


640,860 
481.260 
284,140 


64a  860 
481,260 
284,140 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Contingent  ExpensM  of  th*  Hodse 


1,87a  985 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taution 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  

Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  (including  Office  of  Placement  and  Office  Managenieiit).' 


712,280 
128,930 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House. 


841.210 


Office  of  tha  Attending  Physician 

Madicalsupplies.  equipment,  expenses,  and  alk>wanc*s 

Capitol  Police 


77,300 


General  expenses. 

Capitol  Police  Board 

Total,  Capitol  Police 

Education  of  Pages 
Education  of  congressional  page  t..^  ^iges  of  the  Supreme  CaaiX 

Official  Mail  Costs 


134.000 
1,009,865 


1,143.865 


Expenses. 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 


129,850 
11.244,000 


Preps  ratioii 

Totaf,  joint  Hems.. 


Capital  Guide  Service 
Stifirti  •(  ApprapriitioM 


13,000 


15,386,650 


Salaries 

(^tingent  expenses. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Offic*  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


993.800 
50.000 


Total,  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Bunding  and  Grounds 


1.043.(00 


CtpfW  Mdinis 

Kinpropriation 

Re^erttkwi  of  Old  Senate  CiMMker  aed  OM  Sepfwi*  Coett  OnmlNr  hi  IN  CtpM. 

Capitol  ground s 

Sanata  office  buildings 

Extensien  of  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site 

Seoatenrege  .  

House  dffice  buildings 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation) 

Reappropriation.  

Expansion  of  facilities.  Capitol  Power  Plant  (liquidation  o(  contract  authorizatMM) . . . 
John  W   McCormack  Reaidenlial  Pag*  School 


2.  707,  526 
125,000 


901,800 
4.123.100 

siaooo 

82.100 
6, 245, 000 
4,251,300 


Page! 

Total,  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 

Libtanr  BuMdiap  and  Gnund* 


(50,000) 
50.000  . 


18. 959, 826 


Structural  and  mechanical  car*.. 

Reappropriation.        

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Buiidini 

Total,  Library  buildings  and  grounds 

Total.  Architect  of  the  Capita) 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 


1,565.200 

89.500 

15,6ia000 


17, 264, 700 


37,268,326 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


714,(00 


FiMtnotes  at  end  of  taMe. 


1,406,260 


1,460,260 


1,406,260 


756,720 
133.1(0 
425,000 


756,720 
133,1(0 
425,000 


756,720 
133, 180 
425.000 


1,314,900 


1.314,900 


1,314,900 


92.900 


92,900 


92,900 


232,400 
1,009,865 


134. OOC 
1.009.865 


232.  400 
1.099,865 


1,242,265 


1.143.865 


1,242.265 


129,850 

14,942.000 

376,300 

13,000 


129,850 

14,  594,  000 

328,000 

13.000 


129,850 

14,594,000 

32B.00C 

13,000 


19,  586, 455 


19, 091, 755 


19, 190, 155 


1.128,700 
50,000 


1,095.700 
50,000 


1,  095,  700 
50,000 


1, 178,  700 


1, 145,  700 


1. 145,  700 


2,506,700 

1,209,666 
1,047,000 
4.692.600 
31.500 
83.600 
7.  549. 000 
4, 449, 000 


(285,000) 


2.479,200 
105.000 

"i.  047, 000 


7.(99,000 
4,449,000 

178,000 
(285,000) 


2,506.700 

105.000 

1.209.000 

1,047,000 

4.692,600 

31.500 

83.600 

7.899.000 

4,449.000 

718  000 

(285,000) 


21,568,400 


16,157,200 


22, 201, 400 


1,202,000 
'71.696,066 


1.134.000 

26.000 

71,090.000 


1,202,000 

26,000 

71.090.000 


72,292.000 


72, 250, 000 


72, 318, 000 


95. 039, 100 


89,552,900 


95,665,100 


746,200 


738,650 


738.650 


23011 


Conference 
action 


{587.000 

7,  325, 000 

5,245,000 

422.500 

la  770. 000 

4,000,000 

1,529,500 

321,090 

39,980 

17.930 
17.930 
17,930 


160,000 


30, 453, 860 


128,861,150    128.861,150    128,861,150 


68.980 


640,860 
481,260 
284.140 


1, 406. 260 


756,720 
133.180 
425.000 


1,314,900 


92,000 


232.400 
1,009,865 


1,242.265 


129,850 
14,594,000 

i;-5  joo 
13,000 


19, 190, 155 


1,095,700 
50,000 


1. 145,  700 


2,506.700 
105,000 


:  047.000 

<  692  600 

31.500 

83.600 

7,899.000 

4  449.  000 

178.000 

(285,000) 


22.201,400 


1.162.000 

26,000 

71,090,000 


72, 278, 000 


95.625.100 


738,650 


23012 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRCSS 

SalJri«s  and  eioanMs  

Copy  right  Otfict,  saUcits  ind  <ip«ns« 

Coa(r«uional  Rssaartn  Strvica   ulanss  and  aip<niis 

Outnbution  ol  catataf  cards,  silatm  and  tipcnstj "' 

Bookt  tor  th«  gantral  co*lectionj '.'.'.'.'. 

Books  (Of  th«  law  library !"!![" 

Books  tof  m«  blind  and  ohysicjIW  haodicappod.  >ai*n«s  and  fxpMMS 

Ornnizmi  and  microftlmmi  the  papars  of  tli«  P'«$i4«nts  and  other  great  AnMrlcani.  saiarits  and  l>p«ns«i 
CoTlMion  and  distrttxilion  of  library  materials  (special  loreign  curretKy  PfOfram) 

Payment  in  Trtaury-owMd  lomaa  ciurMC4«s 

U.1  dollars 

Furnitvre  and  turnishintt 

Revision  of  Hmds'  and  Cannon's  PrecMonts.  salaries  and  eiMnsM. 

Revision  of  Annotated  Constitution,  salaries  and  eipenses  


New  budget 

(obligational) 

Budget  esti- 

authority, fiscal 

mate  o<  new 

TMr  1971 

(obligalional) 

(eructtd  Id 

aathonfy  Ascal 

Conference 

date) 

year  1972  > 

HouttbiH 

StMtabiN 

actiea 

$23. 113.000 

134.641.000 

»3,  408.  000 

»3. 661. 000 

(33. 476.  000 

3.906.000 

4.M6.000 

4.  S86.000 

4.S86.0OO 

4.516.000 

S.  6S3.  000 

9. 6».  000 

6.800.000 

8.155.000 

7.166.000 

9.000.000 

10.098.000 

9.726.750 

9.  726.  750 

9.  776  750 

900.000 

1.090.000 

962.000 

995,000 

971.000 

140.000 

175.000 

156  5O0 

1S6.500 

156.500 

7.«t7.00O 
1M.SO0 

t.  591, 000 

8.  550. 000 

8.  550. 000 

8.550.000 

2.  lU.  000 

2.625.000 

2.62S.00O 

2.625.000 

2,  S25. 000 

241.000 

278.000 

266.000 

266.000 

266.000 

3SO,000 

570.000 

435,000 

505.000 

454,000 

30.000 

76.000 

76.000 

76.000 

76.000 

110.709 

Total.  Library  of  Coi^r* 


S3.3SS,20i 


72.3n.O0O 


67.591.250 


69. 302. 250 


(8.0S3.2«I 


COVERNMENT  P«lt«TING  OFFICE 

•intmg  and  binding.  

Oflict  of  Superuitendant  of  Documents.  salariM  and  eilMAaas 

Government  Printing  Office  revolving  fund..    


32.000.000 
12.236.000 
22,000.000 


38.000.000 
14.445.900 
3.500.000 


38.000.000 
14.445,900 
3.500,000 


38.000.000 
14.445.900 
3.500.000 


38,000.000 
14.445.900 
3.500.000 


Total.  GovemnMflt  Printing  Of«ea 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


66.236.000 


55.945.900 


55.945.900 


U^»4S.M0 


55.94S.900 


Salaries  and  exptns 


79.191.000 


87.599.000 


96.611.000 


17,599.000 


(7.109.000 


COST-ACC0UI4TING  STANDARDS  BOARD 
Salarws  and  eipenaes  ..  „.... 

Grand  total,  now  budget  (obligationaO  authority 

Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 

2.  ReappropriatKHis.. 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  autherizatiOH 


(20,000 


1,650,000 


1.500.000 


.500.000 


1.500,000 


4a.90t.319       i51S.34t.997         449.199^905         532.297.749         529.309.749 


442.6(9.819 
214.500  . 
(50.000) 


535.  349, 607 
(215.006) 


449.  590.  605 
309.000 
(2(5.000) 


531  9(8.  749 
309.000 
(285. 000) 


529.  000. 749 
309.000 
(285, 000) 


UndudeiamendmentisubmittedinH.  Ooc  No*.  92-93. 92-101.  S2-120.  and  S.  Doc  No.92- 


'  Includes  (500.000  in  2d  Supplemenlal  Appropriation  Bill.  1971.  lor  a  2-««ar  study  o«  walfara 

programs- 


TRANSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  routine  morning 
business  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements  therein 


DEATH  OP  RUSSIAN   COSMONAUTS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  earlier 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  dlstlngxilshed  majority  leader  spoke 
for  all  of  us  when  they  expressed  deep 
sadness  on  the  death  of  the  cosmonauts 
following  the  tragic  conclusion  of  their 
recent  long  duration  space  flight.  I  cer- 
tainly join  with  them  and  with  all  Amer- 
icans In  expressing  our  sadness  as  Amer- 
icans at  this  enormous  tragedy  which 
befell  these  heroic  human  beings 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  because  I 
think  It  has  often  been  lost  during  the 
course  of  debate  over  space  policy  There 
haa  been  very  profound  concern  ex- 
pressed In  the  past  by  many  of  our  top 
scientists  in  this  country  about  the  risks 
to  human  life  from  long  duration 
weightless  space  flight. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  a  few 
years  back  at  great  expense  we  funded 
what  was  known  as  a  blosatelllte  effort, 
an  effort  to  test  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  long  duration  bv  first  experi- 
menting with  space  craft  directed  by 
trained  monkeys  The  flight  was  aborted. 
I  think,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  and 
returned  to  earth,  and  the  animals  died 
as  a  result  of  that  experiment. 

Then  we  had  the  Soyuz  9  flight,  which 


I  think  went  for  some  18  days,  piloted 
by  the  Russian  cosmonauts. 

Following  the  return  of  that  flight  to 
earth,  the  cosmonauts  had  several  days 
following  the  flight  when  It  was  almost 
Impossible  for  them  to  walk,  and  several 
weeks  of  extreme  physical  discomfort. 
The  reports  from  Soviet  doctors  indi- 
cated great  concern  about  the  health  of 
those  cosmonauts 

Now  we  have  the  death  of  three  cos- 
monauts following  20  days  of  long  dura- 
tion flight.  The  news  did  not  tell  us  what 
happened,  so  this  can  only  be  specula- 
tion, but  I  do  believe  that  these  sad  facts 
joined  together  should  cause  our  space 
agency  and  the  Russian  space  counter- 
part to  seriously  reconsider  the  plans 
which  have  led  to  these  tragedies  .ind 
risks  to  human  life  and  ought  to  caase 
us  to  look  more  seriously  at  present 
plans,  which  we  authorized  yesterday  for 
a  space  shuttle,  which  assumes  the  pos- 
sibility of  long  duration  flights  and  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  space  shuttle 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
space  station  which  again  assumes  the 
physical  practicality  of  long  duration 
spa^e  flights 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  lost  the  cosmo- 
nauts. It  may  be  for  resisons  other  than 
those  I  am  suggesting,  because  we  do 
not  have  the  information,  but.  in  any 
event,  there  has  been  broad  and  wide 
discussion  in  the  scientific  community  as 
to  the  risks  of  long  duration  flights. 

I  would  hope  that  the  space  agency.  In 
addition  to  seeking  cooperation  with  the 
Russians  in  their  space  efforts  on  manned 
space  flights,  would  seriously  reconsider. 
In  light  of  this  tragedy,  what  implications 


there  might  be  arising  from  Uils  tragedy 
for  our  own  space  program 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  3  minutes  I  do  wish 
to  differ  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  did  have  the  great  honor  and 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee for  2  years  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  The  most  difficult  task  that 
we  had  at  that  time,  in  Jaaiuary  1967, 
and  for  the  next  few  months,  was  to  try 
to  study  and  understand  the  reason  for 
the  tragic  loss  this  Nation  suffered  when 
our  astronauts  were  burned  in  a  terrible 
accident  We  analyzed,  we  appraised,  we 
probed,  we  changed  many  procedures. 
We  considered  all  phases  of  the  safety 
problem. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  investigation, 
none  of  us  wished  to  adhere  to  a  sched- 
ule if  It  would  involve  any  danger 
to  human  life  In  fact,  time  and  again 
we  told  the  NASA  officials  that  if  there 
was  a  danger  that  could  not  be  taken 
fully  into  account,  we  wanted  to  wait 
until  It  was  as  certain  as  man  coLild  be 
that  the  flights  would  be  safe  As  a  result 
of  that  caution,  we  were  able  to  continue 
our  space  program  safely,  and  went  on 
to  magnificent  achievements. 

I  do  respectfully  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  scuttle  our  space 
shuttle  program  because  I  have  such 
great  faith  that  this  particular  program 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to 
share  space  efforts — to  have  Inter- 
national exploration  of  space 

In  the  next  few  years,  an  event  will 
take  place  that  has  not  occurred  since 
1700.  namely,  an  alignment  of  the  planets 
making   it  possible  to  have  an   Instru- 
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mented  grand  tour.  This  event  will  not 
occur  again  for  175  years  I  would  hope 
that  mankind,  piu-ticularly  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stale.^;.  the  two 
superpowers,  would  now  in  the  after- 
math of  this  great  traped.v  reafRrm  our 
belief  that  we  .should  work  to«eti:ier  in 
space,  that  we  should  reduce  our  costs, 
that  we  should  share  the  program  I  hope 
we  can  agree  that  we  .should  not  attempt 
to  seek  an  advajitage,  nor  u.se  .space  for 
military  purposes,  but  should  cooperate 
to  find  a  way  to  push  back  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration 

Mr.  President,  we  all  Join  In  expressing 
our  deepest  regret  over  the  tragedy  that 
has  struck  tlie  Soviet  Union  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  people,  and  particularly 
to  the  families  of  the  cosmonauts 

As  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  Cosmo- 
nauts, I  would  hope  that  we  would  com- 
mit ourselves  to  workins  jointly  in  space, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries. That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  hope 
we  will  conduct  ourselves  in  the  future 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President  if  I  may 
have  just  1  minute,  and  I  shall  be 
through,  apparently  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  understand  what  I  was 
saying.  My  question  arose  surrounding 
solely  the  question  of  long  duration 
manned  flights.  That  was  involved  in  the 
20-day  flight  disaster.  That  is  not  in- 
volved in  any  sense  in  the  so-called  grand 
tour,  which  is  an  instrumented  flight 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  NASA  is  now 
embarked  on  a  multlbillion-dollar  pro- 
gram which  assumes  the  .safety  of  long 
duration  manned  flights  I  think  what  I 
have  said  raises  great  doubts  about  that. 

I  yield  the  floor 


THE  INCREDIBLE  RISE  IN  THE  COST 
OF  THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  ac- 
cording to  a  wire  story  lust  received,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  now  before  the  Senate,  is  up  by 
$4.6  billion  from  2  years  ago.  to  a  total 
of  $18  billion.  But  its  former  develop 
ment  chief  says.  There  is  no  one  at 
fault." 

Lt.  Gen.  A.  D.  Starblrd.  until  April  1 
system  manager  for  the  controversial 
antlballlstic  missile  program,  said  in 
testimony  published  today  the  cost  over- 
run Is  due  partly  to  inflation,  partly  to  a 
stretchout  ordered  by  Congrfss.  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  design  changes  and  re- 
vised cost  estimates 

The  total  Includes  $1  1  billion  in  atomic 
energy  costs  of  nuclear  warheads  and 
approximately  $3  billion  in  development 
costs  of  predecessor  systems  going  back 
to  1965. 

The  press  account  further  reports  that, 
sticking  strictly  to  Army  costs  for  the 
projected  12-site  Safeguard  system.  Star- 
bird  said  the  estimate  has  risen  from 
$9.1  billion  2  years  ago  to  $10  7  billion  last 
year  to  a  current  figure  of  $13  7  billion. 

"Is  anvbody  at  fault'  asked  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  J.  Flood,  a  member  of 
an  Appropriations  Subcommittee  con- 
ducting the  hearings 

"No.  sir."  Starblrd  replied.  "There  is 
no  one  at  fault." 


Starblrd  said  inflation  accounts  for 
$1.9  billion  of  the  $3  billion  increased 
cost  estimate  over  last  year,  and  that  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  too  conservative 
figure,  A  slowdown  on  the  program  added 
$700  million  to  the  estimate,  and  design 
changes  cost  $400  million. 

Starblrd.  since  retired  from  the 
Army,  and  now  deputv  assistant  to  re- 
search and  development  director,  Dr. 
Poster,  said  in  the  March  23  closed-door 
testimony,  published  t.<xlay  that  each 
month's  stretchout  in  approaching  the 
total   program  costs  about   $30  million 

For  some  time  I  have  said  that  this 
program  is  the  greatest  single  boondoggle 
that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in 
government^ — and  that  is  saying  a  lot 
I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  realize  that  if  the  United  States 
continues  to  try  to  defend  lUself  by 
getting  behind  a  modern  technological 
Maginot  line,  the  same  thing  could  well 
happen  to  this  country  as  happened  to 
France 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
was  interested  in  the  colloquy  a  few  me- 
mentos ago  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois 

During  the  recent  Paris  air  show,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  met  two  of  the 
Russian  cosmonauts  in  company  with 
our  astronauUs  During  the  course  of  the 
■  onversation.  we  got  into  what  would  be 
the  major  differences  between  the  cas- 
monauts'  experience  and  the  astronauts' 
experience  It  turns  out  that  very  few 
of  the  cosmonauts  are  pilots:  they  are 
engineers  Only  one  American  astronaut, 
in  mv  memory,  has  been  an  engineer 
So  the  Russians  have  not  experienced 
weightlessness  as  our  pilots  have  It 
frightened  them  they  were  never  able 
to  overcome  their  concern  with  it,  while 
our  men  have  never  been  particularly 
bothered  by  it 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  weight- 
lessness was  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Ru-ssians  where  it  was  not  to  our  astro- 
nauts The  one  man  we  had  who  was  an 
engineer  was  taught  t^  fly  supersonic 
jets  and  had  experienced  weightlessness 
I  read  in  a  newspaper  today  that  a 
suspected  cau.se  of  the  death  of  these 
three  cosmonauts  was  the  effect  of 
gravity  on  their  hearts  as  they  returned 
to  a  weighted  condition  from  a  weight- 
less condition  I  join  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  all  the  people  of  this 
countrv  in  feeling  great  sorrow  over  the 
loss  of  these  brave  men  but  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  that  would  cause  us 
to  stop  our  quest  for  knowledge  What 
would  have  hanpened  to  the  United 
States  if  we  had  quit  after  the  first  test 
pilot  was  killed'  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  we  had  stopped  our  drive  to 
the  West  after  the  first  locomotive  en- 
gineer last  his  life,  or  after  the  first 
stagecoach  driver  was  killed  by  Indians? 
What  would  have  happened  to  the 
growth  of  this  country  if.  after  the  first 
unfortunate  accident  we  had  given  up? 
I  think  we  have  already  given  up  far 
too  much  in  our  quest  for  technology, 
and  I  hope,  while  we  express  our  sorrow- 
over  the  loss  of  these  brave  men.  that 
we  will  not.  at  the  same  time,  ixse  it  as 


an  excuse  to  restrict  the  growth  of  our 

great  American  technology. 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  indeed,  to  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  He  knows  that  while  I  sen-ed 
on  the  Space  Committee,  we  did  cut  the 
space  budget  subsuntially  I  worked  for 
2  years  to  cut  several  billion  dollars  out 
of  it.  and  the  fat  has  been  removed  But 
we  are  going  to  totally  demoralize  the 
people  m  the  spare  program  if  we  do 
not  give  them  a  feeling  now  that 
there  can  be  some  continuity  m  their 
programs 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  comment  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  with  respect  to 
the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
This  has  truly  been  a  landmark  case. 
It  has  presented  perhap.s  the  first  and 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  test  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  confidentiality  of  Government  in  this 
country's  history  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  is,  in  my  judgment,  well-founded 
and  right 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  and  the 
press  has  a  right— indeed,  an  obligation — 
to  publish  the  facts  revealed  in  these  doc- 
uments The  courts  have  considered  and 
confirmed  the  fact  that  their  publication 
does  not  Jeopardire  in  any  real  sense  the 
national  security  They  divulge  htUe 
more  than  history 

But  their  real  significance  extends  be- 
yond specific  history  to  the  revelations 
that  the  American  people  have  been  mis- 
lead, deceived,  manmulated.  and  uncon- 
sulted.  For  a  Government  based  on  the 
pnnciple  of  an  informed  and  active  citi- 
zenry. It  would  be  tragic  to  prevent  the 
free  flow  of  Information  concerning  mat- 
ters which  citizens  are  called  upon  to 
decide  and  that  so  vitally  affect  their 
lives  and  treasure 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  contempt 
that  was  shown  for  public  opinion  and 
for  the  publics  elected  representatives, 
the  Congress,  which  is  canstituuonally 
entitled  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy  decisions  But  I  am  more 
disturbed  and  alarmed  by  the  contempt 
that  we  seem  to  have  held  as  a  Govern- 
ment, for  the  truth  We  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  u  is  the  truth  that 
makes  us  free 

Mr  President  in  no  sense  do  I  want 
these  comments  to  be  interpreted  as  par- 
tisan. Many,  many  times,  through  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
alike,  this  Government  has  withheld 
from  the  pubhc  the  truth  and  has  tried 
X.-0  prevent  the  truth  from  being  pub- 
lished I  have  seen  it  happen  not  only  in 
the  executive  department  but  In  Con- 
gress as  well 

I  think  we  must  scrutinize  carefully 
everything  that  we  do  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  people  of  this  countrv-  to 
know  Although  1  had  a  chance  to  study 
only  four  volumes,  I  did  not  find  a  single 
document  in  the  Pentagon  papers  that 
would  in  any  way  involve  our  national 
security.  No  one  wants  to  have  published 
some  confidential  remark  he  may  have 
said  about  someone  else,  w-hether  he  is 
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an  Ambassador,  a  foreim  diplomat,  or  a 
Member  of  Congress.  But  personal  em- 
barrassment does  not  endanger  the  na- 
tional security 

Through  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  entire  world  will  have  the  chance  to 
see  that  we  do  mean  what  we  say  when, 
in  our  Constitution,  we  guarantee  a  free 
press,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  our  American  institutions. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  aspect  of 
this  matter  that  should  be  brought  out. 
As  I  went  through  the  papers — and  I 
feel  free  now  to  discuss  them,  though  I 
did  want  to  maintain  the  top  secret  cate- 
gory as  long  as  that  was  imposed  on  us — 
I  did  find  some  things  In  them  that  are 
extremely  Important 

I  checked  carefully  the  area  that  dealt 
with  atrocities  committed  by  both  sides, 
but  particularly  by  the  Vietcong,  be- 
cause I  had  been  in  the  village  of  Doc- 
songh  4  days  after  the  Communists  had 
come  in  with  torches  at  midnight  and 
burned  to  death  several  hundred  people. 
We  have  had  atrocities  that  we  have 
freely  admitted — in  fact  we  have  prose- 
cuted our  own  people  who  were  accused 
of  responsibility  for  those  atrocities.  But 
here  was  evidence  In  intelligence  reports 
that  provided  irrefutable  proof  that 
atrocities  had  been  committed  as  a  result 
of  top  level  planning  These  atrocities 
were  part  of  a  scheme  to  exterminate 
thousands  of  village  chiefs  and.  through 
this,  to  try  to  bring  down  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon. 

I  think  it  serves  our  national  inter- 
est to  have  that  kind  of  information  re- 
vealed I  think  there  Is  little  to  be  lost 
and  much  to  be  gained  all  the  way 
aroimd  by  the  publication  of  these 
reports 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President.  I  agree 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  first  amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  to  protect  against  an 
abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government 

However.  I  note,  in  reading  the  AP  and 
UPI  ticker  reports  on  the  decision,  that 
nine  separate  opinions  were  written  by 
the  Court.  I  have  not  read  these  opin- 
ions, and  I  do  not  know  what  they  hold 
In  the  short  account  by  the  wire  services, 
it  was  stated  that  the  question  was  in 
substance,  are  there  any  limitations  uoon 
the  first  amendment'  But  the  leading 
line  quoted  on  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jorltv  of  the  Court  was  th«<t.  in  substance, 
there  is  a  strong  presumotlon  against 
prerestraining  orders  against  publica- 
tion. 

So  I  must  wait  to  read  the  opinion  to 
know  whether  or  not  that  presumption 
is  rebuttable  Whether  the  Court  held 
that  the  first  amendment  has  no  limi- 
tations and  that  no  restraining  order 
could  be  issued  against  the  publication 
of  the  papers  or  whether  It  held  that 
the  presumption  against  issuing  such  a 
restraining  order  strong  as  It  Is  could 
be  rebutted  and  overcome  by  clear  evi- 
dence of  danger  to  our  national  security 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Court  will 
lay  down  guidelines 

The  decision  may  be  that  the  first 
amendment  is  without  limitation,  or  it 


may  say  there  Is  such  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  issuing  such  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  that,  on  the  face  of 
the  papers  upon  which  the  court  had  to 
P81SS.  that  presumption  had  not  been 
overcome. 

I  will  comment  that  once  these  papers 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  press  and 
were  published  generally  throughout  the 
country.  I  bebeve  that  if  I  had  had  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision.  I  would 
have  released  all  the  papers  and  let  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  press  as  a 
whole  and  the  Congress  have  a  chance  to 
inform  themselves  about  all  the  papers. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  a  very  broad 
and  large  question,  one  which  is  of  pro- 
found imoortance  I  believe  there  is  an- 
other issue  which  is  also  of  importance, 
which  deals  with  the  information  that 
Congress  can  receive.  We  have  an  act  on 
the  books  which  provides  that  certain 
intelligence  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Executive,  proscribes  it  being  made  pub- 
lic, and  it  does  not  have  any  exemption 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  Congress  is 
concerned.  I  think  this  is  a  situation  with 
which  we  have  the  legislative  right  to 
deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators  3  minutes  have  exoired. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

Mr  COOPER  When  Congress  has  to 
pass  upon  great  questions  relating  to 
national  security,  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  policy.  Congress 
should  have  the  same  intelligence  as  a 
matter  of  right  that  the  Executive  en- 
Joys. 

Last  year.  I  preoared  a  bill  to  Insure 
that  annronrlnte  committees  of  Congress 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  could 
have  that  right  I  refrained  from  Intro- 
ducing It  nt  that  time  because  of  exami- 
nntions  that  were  going  on  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  resoect 
to  our  commitments  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  next  week.  It  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  question  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  pass  uoon  But  I  must  say  that 
I  think  Congress,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  In  order  to  make 
proper  decisions,  in  order  to  have  its 
constitutional  share  in  the  development 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
policy,  must  have  the  same  intelligence 
that  now  is  provided  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  the  Executive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
have  listened  »1th  considerable  interest 
to  the  commentary  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  already  been  interviewed 
by  the  press  as  to  our  reactions  to  the 
Court  decision. 

I  should  like  to  say  very  directly  that  I 
believe  this  decblon  does  serve  the  na- 
tional interest.  I  think  it  is  a  landmark 
decision.  I  believe  that  the  Government. 
in  bringing  this  case  through  the  proc- 
ess of  the  courts,  has  also  served  the  na- 
tional interest 

The  Issue  of  the  so-called  Pentagon 
papers  and  the  right  to  publish  is  fraught 
with  emotion,  with  aU  sorts  of  conten- 
tion and  the  Judicial  process  While  It 
nmy  have  disturl)ed  some  people  with  a 


temporary  injunction,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  processes  worked  has  tended 
to  take  an  issue  that  was  in  the  pits  of 
passion  and  emotion  into  the  arena  of 
reasoned  judgment. 

I  believe  that  on  this  basis  we  have  once 
again  strengthened  the  fabric  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  this  country. 

The  first  amendment  is  a  very  precious 
amendment,  and  those  who  use  it  or 
exercise  their  rights  under  It  obviously 
are  subject  at  times  to  serious  criticism. 
In  this  Instance,  of  course,  many  people 
were  In  support  of  the  press  and  its 
right  to  publish.  Others  have  used  the 
first  amendment  as  a  minority,  so  to 
speak — their  right  to  dissent,  their  right 
to  publish,  their  right  to  demonstrate.  All 
these  rights  under  the  first  amendment, 
whether  It  Is  a  majority  or  a  minority, 
are  so  precious  that  the  presumption  in 
any  court  of  law  or  In  any  parliamentary 
body  must  be  that  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  prevails. 

I  listened  to  the  very  reasoned  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — 
he  is  a  lawyer  and  has  been  a  Judge — as 
to  what  the  Individual  judges  ruled  or 
what  their  individual  decisions  were, 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  feeling  that 
there  was  no  presumption  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  no  right  to  seek  an 
injunction,  or  whether  or  not.  if  one 
sought  Injunctive  relief  as  a  member  of 
government,  the  burden  of  evidence  had 
to  be  so  overwhelming  In  support  of  the 
so-called  national  Interest  or  national 
security  Interests  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatsoever. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  a  legis- 
lator and  have  served  in  several  areas  of 
government  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  Mr 
President,  that  a  so-called  historic  ad- 
versary proceeding  has  prevailed  between 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
people,  on  the  other,  and  In  some  In- 
stances between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch.  It  has  not 
been  easy  for  us.  over  the  years  of  our 
history,  to  make  decisions  that  reflected 
what  was  the  public  Interest 

I  sent  to  my  ofBce  for  a  little  quota- 
tion from  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  are  al- 
ways quoting  Jefferson  as  the  great  liber- 
tarian and  obviously  one  of  our  truly 
great  presidents  I  think  that  today  It 
might  be  worthwhile  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  press  and  what 
he  had  to  say  about  freedom  When  he 
was  President — It  should  be  noted  what 
period  of  time  this  was — he  said. 

Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  Is  seen 
In  a  newspaper  Truth  Itself  becomes  sus- 
picious by  being  put  Into  that  polluted 
vehicle  I  will  add  that  the  man  who  never 
looks  Into  a  newspaper  Is  better  Informed 
than  he  who  reada  them.   . 

That  was  President  Jefferson. 

Now.  Mr  President,  here  is  citizen  Jef- 
ferson in  the  full  maturity  of  his  life.  In 
1823.  Just  2  years  before  he  died: 

The  press  Is  the  best  Instrument  for  en- 
IlKhtenlng  the  mind  of  man.  and  Improving 
him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  social  l>elng 
(1823) 

We  see  that  U  sometimes  depends  upon 
where  one  stands 

I  guess,  on  balance,  we  would  have  to 
sav  that  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  In 
full  freedom  because  he  was,  above  all. 
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the  author  of  the  first  amendment  So 
I  want  to  come  down  today  on  this  point 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  Government  was 
given  its  day  in  court  and  In  the  Govern- 
ment's pursuit  of  that  day  in  court  I 
think  it  performed  a  service:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Court,  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments, has  performed  a  most  valuable 
service,  I  believe,  for  many  a  year,  in 
this  period  of  tension,  bitterness,  division, 
and  emotion,  to  say  with  great  clarity 
that  the  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment are  so  precious  and  so  much  a  fun- 
damental part  of  our  whole  system  that 
even  though  it  may  be.  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  an  embarrassment 
to  Government,  even  though  it  may  be 
proven  that  judgments  were  ill-concelved 
and  poorly  arrived  at  even  though  there 
may  be  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  that  the 
first  amendment  orevalls 

I  think  that  this  is  a  great  day  for 
freedom  in  thl.s  land 

May  I  suggest  that  we  In  Congress,  who 
have  been  hlghlv  critical  of  the  executive 
branch  regarding  its  cecrecv.  might  very 
well  examine  our  own  procedures,  be- 
cause when  we  take  a  look  at  how  many 
executive  ses.slons  we  have  had.  and  how 
many  hours  of  meetings  we  have  had 
which  have  not  been  made  public,  where 
the  information  and  even  the  votes  have 
not  been  made  public,  we  might  feel  that 
we  will  want  to  examine  our  own  proce- 
dures lest  we  become  the  subject  as  a 
body — not  a.<;  individuals — of  some  attack 
from  the  free  press 

There  Is  one  other  point  in  light  of 
what  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  for 
whom  I  have  such  high  regard  has  said, 
that  once  the  papers  were  published — 
and  also  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  indicated — once  a  part  was  pub- 
lished, it  ha.s  been  my  view,  even  though 
It  may  be  the  subject  of  some  embarrass- 
ment to  me  as  part  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, that  the  fiction  about  the 
impubllshed  document.s  would  be  worse 
than  the  so-called  truth  Without  getting 
into  the  argument  of  whether  thev 
should  have  been  published,  that  is 
pretty  well  determined  by  the  rule  of  the 
court  that  the  fact  they  were  partially 
published  indicated  to  me  they  should  all 
be  made  available 

Mr  President  we  in  Congress  have  a 
very  big  responsibility  ahead  of  us.  The 
documents  have  been  delivered  to  this 
body  The  public  is  going  to  wafh  us  very 
carefully  to  see  how  we  handle  them  and 
what  procedures  we  set  up.  what  kind  of 
procedures  for  analysis  and  evaluation, 
and  ultimatelv  what  conclusions  and 
recommendations  we  make  Some  of  us 
Individually  have  had  more  thsn  our  fair 
share  to  say  about  the  so-called  Pentaton 
papers.  Now  we  are  on  the  spot  The 
executive  branch  has  gone  through  its 
exercise.  Now  it  is  in  our  ball  park  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  get  Into 
a  contest  in  Congress  as  to  which  com- 
mittee or  which  sulKommitt^e  is  going 
to  have  the  unique  privilege  of  examining 
Into  all  the.se  matters 

I  would  hope  that  the  leadershp,  as  it 
has  on  so  many  other  occa.sions,  will  give 
us  a  sense  of  direction  that  we  wall  review 
these  documents,  «uid  others — because 
there  are  others — with  a  sen.se  of  objec- 
tivity,  a  sense  of   great   responsibility, 


because  we  are  talking  about  matters 
that  do  relate  to  judgments  made  in  the 
past,  to  be  sure,  but  we  should  have  some 
guidelines  for  the  future 

Let  me  leave  my  colleagues  with  this 
thought  If  all  we  are  going  to  do  is  talk 
about  our  yesterdays,  then  hearing  "God 
Bless  America"  is  no  longer  going  to  be 
something  to  cheer  us  on  but  will  become 
more  or  less  a  benediction  We  must  take 
a  look  at  where  we  are  going  and  not  so 
much  where  we  have  been  We  must 
think  more  of  tomorrow  rather  than 
about  yesterday.  Everyone  has  20-20 
hindsight  I  wonder  whether  we  can  have 
some  degree  of  foresight,  so  that  out  of 
all  this  we  can  learn  a  valioable  set  of 
lessons  both  for  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress and  the  relationship  between  the 
people  and  government. 

The  important  thing  today  is  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment, not  in  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  Presi- 
dent or  any  one  administration,  but  in 
the  processes  of  government. 

Will  our  Government  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  public? 

Will  It  be  willing  to  share  its  judg- 
ments with  the  people? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Is  there 
further  morning  business' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  he  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  'SJ  Res  118'  to  provide  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969 


THE  FISCAL  SITUATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virgima  Mr  President, 
today  Is  red  letter  day  for  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment More  descriptively,  it  Is  red  ink 
day  Today,  June  30.  is  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  Our  Government  will 
end  this  day  and  end  this  fiscal  year  with 
a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  approximately 
$27  billion 

The  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  begins  tomorrow,  indicate  that 
our  GDvernmenl  will  end  the  next  fiscal 
year  with  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of 
at  least  $25  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  2  fiscal  years  this 
Government  will  have  added  an  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  of  more  than 
$50  billion.  Yet.  persons  wonder  whv  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  has  de- 
creased and  why  the  dollar  has  been  ex- 
periencing the  great  difficulties  in  Europe 
that  it  has  been. 


Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
IS  inevitable  that  the  dollar  will  lose 
value  as  long  as  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  run  these  tremendous  deficits. 
During  the  last  3  years  of  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  administration,  the  ac- 
cumulated Federal  funds  deficit  was  $49 
billion  D\iring  the  first  3  years  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  administration,  the  accu- 
mulated Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  $64 
billion.  So  in  that  6-year  period,  our 
Government  will  have  rim  an  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  of  $113  bil- 
lion. 

I  say  that  today  is  in  many  respects  a 
sad  day  for  the  United  States  Certainly 
it  is  a  red  figure  day  for  the  United 
States  It  IS  a  red  ink  day  for  the  Umted 
States. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  the 
questicKi  of  government  finances  is  such 
a  dry  question  It  is  not  one  that  creates 
spicy  newspaper  headlines  Yet  It  Is  a 
question  that  affects  the  daily  lives  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  Na- 
tion and  affects  every  wage  earners  pay- 
check. It  affects  every  housewife's  gro- 
cery dollar 

Mr  President,  if  this  Government — 
and  by  the  'Government"  I  mean  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch — wants  to  help  the  wage  earners 
of  this  country,  if  it  wants  to  help  the 
housewives  of  this  Nation,  then  I  say  that 
the  best  way  to  help  them  would  be  to  put 
the  Government's  financial  house  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  in  studying  the  figures 
It  is  significant  to  note  that,  going  back 
some  25  years  to  a  period  after  World 
War  n.  the  2-year  period  which  up  to 
that  point  had  the  largest  accumulated 
deficit  was  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
The  deficit  in  those  2  years  alone  totaled 
$33  billion.  We  know  what  happened 
after  the  1968  fiscal  year  We  know  that 
inflation  accelerated  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  a  very 
substantial  tax  increase 

Mr  President,  that  $33  billion  in  those 
2  fiscal  years — 1967  and  1968 — is  not 
a  circumstance  to  the  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion deficit  which  the  Government  will 
run  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  The 
deficit  in  those  two  fiscal  years.  1971  and 
1972.  will  be  50  percent  greater  than  the 
deficits  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  there  is 
Just  cause  for  the  business  community 
of  this  Nation  and  for  the  individual  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  to  be  lacking  m  con- 
fidence as  to  the  economic  outlook  for 
the  United  States 

Mr  President,  if  the  Government's 
fiscal  situation  is  to  be  got  under  control, 
it  must  be  a  joint  effort  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  the  Congress  The  Con- 
gress cannot  say  to  the  President  "You 
do  it"  And  the  President  cannot  say  to 
the  Congress  "You  do  it"  We  have  to  do 
It  together  Unfortunately,  together  we 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction 

The  President  in  January  brought  In  a 
deficit  budget,  and  the  Congress  gives 
every  indication  of  adding  to  that  deficit 
budget. 

Mr  President.  I  say  again  on  this  30th 
day  of  June.  1971.  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  it  Is  a  sad  day  when  one  con- 
templates what  is  happening  In  the  field 
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of  Federal  finance,  and  that  Is  translated 
into  the  dally  lives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  this  continued  Inflation  is 
eating  into  the  pay  check  of  every  wage 
earner  and  it  Is  eatln?  into  the  grocery 
money  of  every  housewife  So  when  we 
are  talking  about  Government  finances 
here  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
we  are  talking  about  human  needs,  be- 
cause. Mr  President,  when  you  reduce 
the  value  of  the  dollar  you  are  reducing 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  our  people. 
Yes.  Mr  President,  this  June  30,  1971. 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  Is  a  red- 
letter  day  for  our  Oovemment.  it  is  a 
red-figure  day  for  our  Government,  and 
a  red-ink  day  for  our  Government. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  S    575 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  decision  to  veto 
S  575.  the  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
vided extensions  of  both  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Ek:onomlc  Development 
Act  of  1965.  but  which  also  included  what 
I  feel  is  generally  considered  a  bad  piece 
of  economic  legislation — the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  I  am  genuinely  dis- 
appointed that  S  575  has  followed  the 
course  that  it  has.  It  is  disconcerting  and 
deeply  frustrating  to  have  Important  leg- 
islation such  as  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram become  the  vehicle  for  questionable 
programs.  I  am  relieved  that  the  pros- 
pects for  freeing  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram of  its  burden  are  brightened  by  the 
Presidents  action  in  vetoing  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  I  can  now  see  the  end  of  the 
struggle  to  legislatively  disencumber  the 
important  programs  embodied  m  titles  n 
and  m  of  S  575  from  the  albatross 
which  the  House  appended  in  the  form  of 
Utle  I. 

The  faults  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  as  an  unemployment 
countermeasure  are  many  and  have  been 
Inventoried  countless  times  In  this  body 
accurately  and  in  detail  In  the  state- 
ments of  Senators  Cooper.  JAvrrs.  Dole, 
Buckley,  and  myself  on  the  floor  in  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  and  also 
In  the  Presidents  veto  message  which 
came  to  Congress  this  past  Tuesday, 
June  29.  No  further  restatement  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
Is  needed  Suffice  it  to  say  that  acceler- 
ated public  works  is — or  was — a  bed  piece 
of  legislation.  Now,  hopefully.  It  is  a  dead 
Issue 

It  is  my  Intention  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  S  575  I  do  not  conceive  this  ac- 
tion to  be  any  threat  to  the  continuation 
of  the  Appalachian  and  EDA  pro- 
gram emt>odled  in  titles  n  and  m  of 
S  575  With  the  passage  of  the  general 
appropriations  extension  resolution,  the 
Congress  has  provided  itself  until  August 
8.  1971,  ample  time  to  reintroduce  and 
pass  the  extensions  of  these  important 
programs  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress, 
realizing  the  wisdom  of  the  Presidents 
rejection  of  title  I  of  S  575.  will  sustain 
his  veto  of  that  program  and  will  under- 
uke  immediately  to  enact  the  exten- 
sions of  these  Important  programs 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  has 
carefully  pointed  out  his  support  for  the 


Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  has  continually  ex- 
pressed Its  support  for  this  excellent  pro- 
gram, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  consistently  reinforced 
that  faith  in  the  administration  of  its 
responsibilities  1  firm'y  believe  that  the 
.sustaining  of  the  President's  veto  will  be 
but  the  first  step  in  the  passage  of  the 
extensions  of  this  program  and  the  EDA 
program  which  originally  had  constituted 
the  Senate  version  of  S   575. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BAKER    Mr    President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  AL- 
LOWING 18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 
RATIFIED  BY  ILLINOIS 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  yesterday  of  the  action 
by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  ratify- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
allowing  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote 
in  State  and  local  elections.  Their  action 
made  Illinois  the  35th  State  to  ratify 
this  amendment. 

This  action  is  particularly  significant 
In  light  of  tui  earlier  decision  by  Illinois 
voters  to  reject  an  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
posal as  part  of  their  recently  redrafted 
constitution.  The  earUer  vote,  however, 
had  come  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
Congress  efforts  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  to  18-year-olds 

It  seems  clear.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Illinois  Legislature  recognized  and  acted 
to  avoid  the  confusion  and  Inequity  of 
a  legal  situation  wherein  certain  citi- 
zens would  be  empowered  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections  but  p-ecluded  from  simi- 
lar participation  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

My  position  In  favor  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote  has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
and  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  re- 
iterate the  re€isons  I  think  this  privilege 
should  t>e  extended  to  this  class  of  citi- 
zens. But  I  do  wish  to  commend  the  leg- 
islature for  its  decision  to  reconsider  the 
Issue  and  for  Its  wisdom  in  ratifying  the 
constitutional  amendment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  30  announcing  this  action 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chic*go  Tribune.  June  30.  18711 

IioiNois  RikTTrtxs  Vote  at   IS 

(By   Michael   KUl«n) 

SpmiNcrocu].  III..  June  30 — nilnols  today 
beckflM  the  36th  state  to  ratify  the  18-year- 
cHd  vote  for  ^1  elections 

The  action  came  In  the  Senate,  where  a 
ratlflcatloD  measure  was  passed.  38  to  18.  It 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  late  last  night 


after    Republicans    who    bad    tied    up    the 
measure  agreed  to  move  It. 

Only  three  more  states  are  needed  to  ratify 
the  vote  extension  for  It  to  become  law.  An 
estimated  115  million  Americana  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  would  become  eligible 
to  vote  If  the  amendment  Is  approved 

3    STILL    IN    SESSION 

Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  are  the 
only  states  with  legislatures  still  In  session, 
aitho  Oov  David  Hall  of  Oklahoma  has  or- 
dered his  legislature  into  a  special  sessioo 
Tliursday  to  take  up  the  matter. 

Alabama,  said  to  be  in  favor  of  ratiflca- 
tlon.  is  expected  to  act  soon.  Ohio,  which  had 
been  waning  for  the  results  in  Illinois,  also 
is  expected  to  act  quickly. 

Because  of  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  several  months  ago.  18-year-olds  al- 
ready have  the  right  to  vote  In  federal  elec- 
tions for  President.  United  States  senator 
and  congressman. 

OPPOSmON    WAS    STBONC 

The  constitutional  amendment  woiUd  ex- 
tend this  right  to  all  state  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

The  proposal  drew  strong  opposition  thru- 
out  the  country,  particularly  in  Illinois 
where  voters  last  Dec.  15  overwhelmingly 
rejected  a  provision  In  the  new  state  con- 
stitution calling  for  an  18-year-old  vote. 

Downstate  Republicans  said  they  cjuld  not 
support  a  federal  proposition  when  the  voters 
in  their  districts  already  had  turned  down  a 
state  one.  They  also  opposed  ratification  on 
the  ground  that  students  would  use  the  18- 
year-old  vote  for  takeovers  of  local  govern- 
ment la  college  and  university  towns. 

A  Republican  measure  to  prevent  students 
from  registering  In  college  towns  wa.s  passed 
by  the  OO.P. -controlled  House  but  tied  up 
In  the  Dfmocrit-cjntrolled  Se  late  Republi- 
cans threatened  to  block  ratification  If  the 
Democrats  did  not  pass  the  antlstudent  reg- 
istration bill.  However.  Democrats,  led  by 
Sen  CecU  Partee  (Chicago),  president  pro 
tem.  killed  the  bill  anyway. 

MOVE  TO  EATrrT 

After  sitting  on  ratification  for  several 
weeks,  the  OOP  finally  gave  In  and  moved 
the  ratlBcitlon  measure  for  passage  The 
Republican  leadership  said  It  did  not  want 
to  be  blamed  for  failure  of  ratification  of  the 
18-year-old  vote. 

Ratification  passed  the  House.  115  to  42. 
with  only  one  Democrat  In  opposition.  All  18 
Senate  votes  against  It  this  morning  were 
morning  were  Republican:  28  Democrats  and 
eight  Republicans  supported  ratification 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  June  30.  1871 ) 
Illinois  RATirtEs  Vote  at   18 

Illinois  raufled  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  yesterday  to 
become  the  35th  state  to  do  so.  Two  more 
legislatures  appeared  poised  to  push  the  pro- 
posal to  the  threshold  of  final  approval 

The  Alabama  legislature,  which  has  passed 
ratlficaUon  measures  in  both  houses.  Is  held 
up  on  conference  between  the  two  chambers 

In  North  Carolina,  where  the  House  already 
has  passed  the  ratification,  the  Issue  was 
postponed  by  the  Senate  until  Wednesday, 
but  ratification  Is  expected 

With  these  two  states  In.  only  one  more 
state  would  be  needed  to  reach  the  38  re- 
quired to  make  the  measure  the  26th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution 

That  could  come  as  early  as  Thursday, 
when  the  Oklahoma  legislature  answers  Gov 
David  Hall's  call  for  a  special  session  to  rati- 
fy Palling  that.  Wyoming  comes  Into  a  spe- 
cial session  next  Tuesday  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announced  that  the  House  had 
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passed  without  amendment  S  1700,  an 
act  to  amend  secUon  14(  b  ■  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligaUons  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hoase  had  passed  the  bill— HJi  9417— 
making  appropriaUons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bUl  <H.R  9417  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  wa.";  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropn- 
ations. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll 

The  .-iecond  assistant  legLslative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caII  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, with  the  unrierstandlng  that  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  following  the 
recess  thLs  afternoon,  the  period  for  rou- 
tine morning  business  at  that  time  be  re- 
sumed, with  statements  limited  to  3  min- 
utes therein.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:30 
pjn  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  5  15  pm 
when   called   to   order  by   the   Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr  Onirrvs  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hughes  when  he 
Introduced  S  2217  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  ' 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  understanding  that  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  following  a  rece.ss. 
the  period  for  the  tran.saction  of  routinp 
morning  business  be  resumed  with  sUte- 
ments  limited  therein  to  3  minutes  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
Uon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  We.st  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:16  p.m  .  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  5:32  pm 
when  called   to  order  by   the  Presiding 
Officer  ( Mr.  Tait  in  the  chair) . 
CXVn 1447— Part  17 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  thAt  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  fo  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
With  the  same  understanding  as  in  the 
instances  of  recesses  earlier  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:36 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:44  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  '  Mr  Stevenson  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  Bennett  when  he 
mtroduced  S  2216  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions."; 


ADDITIONAL  INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS 

The  following  bills  were  introduced, 
read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated 

By  Mr  COOPER: 
S-  2218.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ballroed  Re- 
tlremenl  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers  Referred  to  the 
Commute*  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr    CRANSTON    i  f or   himself,   Mr 

Bkntsen.  Mr   Eacltton    Mr   Hcghis. 

Mr     MANsruLD     Mr     Mondale.    Mr 

Randolph,     Mr      Nei.son.     and     Mr. 

Williams  i  : 
S.  2219  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Stat«s  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  a&sLstance  In  the  establishment  of 
new  public  nonprofit  medical,  health  pro- 
ressiona  and  allied  health  schools  and  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  health  man- 
power training  programs  m  Veterans'  Ad- 
mltil£tratlon  faculties  and  in  existing  ed- 
ucAtional  institutions  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ON 
INTRODUCED  BILLS 

By  Mr  COOPER : 

S.  2218  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  annuities  payable 
thereunder  to  endows  and  widowers  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
ReUrement  Act  of  1937  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
annuities  payable  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
Urement Act  of  1937  to  widows  and 
widowers. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
with  the  bill,  H.R.  5521,  which  Congress- 
man Pepper  Introduced  in  the  House  on 
March  3,  1971. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ^or  himself, 

Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 

Hughes,    Mr.     Mansfield.    Mr. 

Mondale,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Williams'  : 
S  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  public  nonprofit  medical. 


health  professions,  and  allied  health 
schools  and  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  health  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  Veterans'  Administration  facu- 
lties and  in  existing  educational  institu- 
tions affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTalrs. 
vrratAjrs  administration  rxal'tb  MAKi>o'wa 

TaAININO    ACT    or    1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  m- 
troduce  today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Hughks,  Mr.  Mansfuxd, 
Mr  Mondale,  Mr  Nklson,  Mr.  FUndolphI 
and  Mr.  'Williams,  S  2219,  a  bUl  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  pubhc 
nonprofit  medical,  health  professions, 
and  allied  health  schools  and  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  health  man- 
power training  programs  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  in  existing 
educational  institutions  affiliated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  after  the 
July  4  recess,  I  will  present  a  comprehen- 
sive statement,  as  well  as  a  section-by- 
.section  analysis,  regarding  of  S.  2219, 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  &sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid,  as 
follows : 

S    2219 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code    to    authorize    the    Administrator    of 
Veterans'    AfTalrs    to    provide    certain    as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  new  pub- 
lic  nonprofit   medical,   health   professions, 
and  allied  health  schools  and  the  expan- 
sion   and    Improvement    of    health    man- 
jxiwer  training  programs  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration    facilities     and     In     existing 
educational  Institutions  afBilated  ■with  the 
Veterans     Administration 
Be   it    enacted    by   the    Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of  the    United   States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   TTiat    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health   Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971" 

Skc  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  there  Is  a  preat  shortage  of  physi- 
cians, other  health  professionals,  allied  health 
personnel,  and  other  health  manpower  In 
the  United  States; 

(2 1  that  it  Is  estimated  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  In  the  United  SUtes  now  of  at 
least  4e  000  physicians  17.800  dentists  150- 
000  nurses  8.700  optometrists,  12.000  podU- 
trtsts  and  26fl.000  allied  health  and  other 
health   personnel: 

I  31  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
erates the  largest  medical  care  system  In  the 
United  States  with  over  a  quarter  century 
of  experience  In  the  education  and  training 
of  health  manpower; 

(4)  that  the  I>partment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
maintains  an  active  and  close  affiliation  with 
eighty-one  medical  schools,  51  dental  schools. 
287  schools  of  nursing  and  approximately 
400  unlveraltlee,  colleges,  and  Jtinlor  colleges 
which  educate  (uid  train  hecath  manpower; 
'6)  that  it  Is  essential  that  the  health 
manpower  pool  of  the  Nation  be  expanded: 
I  6)  that  If  the  training  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  physicians,  other  health  profeosloaais. 
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Allied  healtb  p«r*onnel,  and  other  bckltta 
personnel  U  to  be  accomplUhed.  it  U  eaaen- 
tULl  tb*t  the  educAtlonai  capacities  of  medi- 
cal and  health  professions  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  ex- 
panded, that  new  medical  and  health  profes- 
sions sclit:»ls  affiliated  -mwh.  Veterans'  Ad- 
oilnistrauon  ri(j*pltais  be  established,  and 
that  education  and  traimng  opportunities  for 
the  irainin^j  jf  existlzi^  and  future  allied 
heaJth  and  other  health  personnel  be  ex- 
panded and  Improved; 

(7)  that  because  of  the  sl«e.  diversity,  and 
quality  of  its  medical  program,  the  Veterans' 
Administrations  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  Is  uniquely  qu*llfled  to  assist  In 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  existing 
affiliated  medical,  other  health  and  allied 
health  professions  schools,  and  area  health 
education  centers  in  the  establishment  of 
new  public  non-profit  medioa;  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  schools  and  area 
health  education  centers,  and  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  education  and 
training  opportunities  for  allied  health  and 
otber  bealtb  personnel;  and 

(8)  that  It  Is  essential  that  an  adequate 
number  of  physicians,  health  professionals, 
allied  health  personnel,  and  other  health  per- 
•QXUMl  be  tnOned  if  the  Congress  Ls  to  dls- 
cb«rs*  Its  r«apoiitlbUlty  to  provide  the  best 
powible  medical  care  for  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans. 

S«c  3  Section  ♦101  of  title  M.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUovlng 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  primary  funcUon  ot  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  and  to  assist 
In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
manpower  to  the  Nation,  the  Admlnutra- 
Uoo  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  without 
Interfering  with  the  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment d  veterans,  develop  and  carry  out  a 
program  of  ediK»uon  and  tr^ning  of  such 
health  manpower,  sctlng  In  cooperation  with 
such  schools  of  medicine,  osteopatthy.  den- 
tistry, nursing,  pharmacy  optometry  podia- 
try, public  health  or  alUed  health  profes- 
sions; other  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
medical  centers,  academic  health  centers 
and  area  health  education  centers;  hospitals, 
and  such  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions  ir  organisations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  ipproprlate  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each 
fl«caJ  year  thereafter  there  shall  be  Included 
In  the  budget  required  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1931  (31  USC  IDs  sepa- 
rate line  Item  showing  the  esumated  ex- 
penditures by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  education 
and  training  of  health  manpower  ' 

Sxc  4  Section  5001  ici  oT  Utle  3a.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  oomma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  any  new  hospital 
shall  be  constructed  In  close  proximity  to 
a  school  of  medldne  or  osteopathy  which  is 
accredited  by  a  reoogniaed  body  or  bodlee 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  which  has 
agreed  to  affiliate  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
UtraUon  through  such  hospital  and  shall 
Include  such  classrooms,  lecture  facilities, 
laboratories,  and  other  teaching  space,  faclll- 
*'*••  »1<18.  and  beds  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  hospital  suitable  for  health  manpower 
education  and  training  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of  this  title" 

Sec  5  IS)  Part  VI  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  Inserting  ImmedUtely 
after  chapt«r  81  the  fallowing  new  chapter 


"CHAPTER  83 — UTIUZAnON  OP  VKTKR- 
RANS'  ADUXNISTRA-nON  HOSPITALfl  TO 
IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  OP  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

•Subchapter  I  —  COORDINATION  WITH 
OTHER  PROGRAMS;  AUTHORIZATIONS 
POR  APPROPRIAnONS;  OzntsaL  P«0- 
viaioNs 

"Sec. 

"5061  Coordination  with  other  programs 
"6063.  Authorization    lor    appropriations 
"5063.    Limitation    on    agreements,     regula- 
tions 

"Subchapter    U— EXPANSICW    OP    VETER- 
ANS   ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  CVPACITT 
""5064  Expenditures    to    remodel    and    make 
special  allocations  to  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration    hoepltaJs     for     health 
manpower  education  and  training. 
"Subchapter     III— PILOT    PROGRAM    POR 
ASSISTANCE    IN    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  NEW  PUBLIC  NONPROPTT  MEDICAL. 
HEALTH      PROPESSIONS.      AND     ALLIED 
HEALTH    SCHOOLS    AND   AREA    HEALTH 
EDUCATION  CENTERS 

"5066.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"5066  Definitions. 

"5067  Pilot  program  assistance. 

"Subchapter  IV— ASSISTANCE  TO  APPHJ- 
ATED  MKDICAL.  HEALTH  PROPESSIONS. 
AND  ALLIED  HKALTH  SCHOOLS  AND 
OTHER  HKALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS,  AND  AREA  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  CENTERS 

"5071   Declaration  of  purpose 

"5073.  Deflnltloos 

"5073  Grants 
"5074  Paymenu. 

"Subchapter       I— COORDINATION       WITH 
OTHER   PROGRAMS:    AtJTHoaiZATloi*   rot 
ApraopaiATiDws;    GcixTaAL  Pbovxsions 
"'f  5061  Coordination  with  other  programs 

"The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shaJl.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate  pro- 
grams earned  out  under  this  chapter  and 
programs  carried  out  under  section  309  and 
UUes  Vn.  Vin.  and  IX  ot  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 
"!  5063.  Authorleatton  for  appropriations 

There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated tlSS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  a  like  sum  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  yeara.  Punds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  entering  Into  agreements  and  mak- 
ing grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter  Punds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  Not  more 
than  2  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  in  carrying  out  tbU  chapter  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

'"{  5063    Limitations  on  agreements,   regula- 
tions 

"(ai  The  Administrator  may  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  under  subchapter  m 
of  this  chapter  or  noake  any  grant  under 
subchapter  rv  of  this  chapter  after  the  cloee 
of  the  sixth  calendar  year  after  the  calendar 
year  in  which  this  chapter  takes  effect. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter  in- 
to any  agreement  under  subchapter  m  of 
this  chapter  or  make  any  grant  under  sub- 
chapter rv  of  this  chapter  without  prior 
consultation  with  an  Advisory  Subcommittee 
on  Programs  for  Assistance  for  Health  Man- 
power Education  and  Training,  which  the 
Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
llsh.  of  the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group 
established  under  section  4112  of  this  title 
The  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Re- 
search and  Education  In  Medicine  shall  be 
an  ex  efflclo  member  of  such  subcocainittee. 


"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
qualified  persons  who  have  been  separated 
or  discharged  rro«n  the  active  mllltaj-y.  naval 
or  air  service  shall  be  given  priority  for  ad- 
mission to  health  manpower  education  and 
training  programs  assisted  ucder  'Oiis  chap- 
ter or  any  other  provision  of  this  title  and 
that  among  such  qualified  persons  thoee  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  thoee 
who  are  entitled  to  disability  compenaalloo 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  whose  discharge  or  release 
"as  for  a  disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  In 
line  of  duty  shall  be  given  the  hlgheBt 
priority. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  subcommittee  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  covering  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  entering  into  agreements 
under  subchapter  in  and  making  grants 
under  sub-chapter  IV  of  this  chapter 
"Subchapter     II — Expansion     of     Vxttxans" 

ADitrNDsnuTTON   HosprrAL,  Education  and 

TaArNTNC   CAPACrTT 

5  5064.  Expendliures  to  remodel  and  make 
special  allooatlona  to  Veterans" 
Administration  hospitals  for 
health  manpower  education  and 
training 
"Out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorUatlon  In  secUon  5063  o*  this  Utle.  the 
Administrator  may  expend  such  sums  as 
h«  deems  necessary,  not  to  exceed  30  per 
centum  thereof,  for  (A)  the  neoesaary  ex- 
tenstoQ.  expansion,  alternation,  improve- 
ment, remodeling,  or  repair  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration bulldingB  and  structures  (In- 
cluding provision  of  Initial  equlptnent.  re- 
placement of  obsolete  or  worn-out  equip- 
ment, and,  where  necessary,  addition  of  claas- 
rooms.  lecture  facilities,  laboraiorlee.  and 
other  teaching  space.  faclUUee,  aids,  and 
beds)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  use  for  health  manpower  educa- 
tion and  training  in  order  to  oarry  out  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  4101(bi.  and 
(B)  special  allocatloca  (including  trainee 
stipends  and  Instruction  saJarles)  to  Veter- 
ans' AdministraUon  hoopltais  for  the  devel- 
opment or  initiation  of  improved  methods 
of  education  and  training  which  may  Include 
Che  development  or  initiation  of  plans  which 
reduce  the  period  of  required  education  and 
training  for  health  personnel  but  which  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  quality  ot  suoh  edu- 
cation or  training. 

"Subchapter  HI  Phot  PaoaaaM  rot  Assist- 

AMCX    IN    TH«    E«TABUSHMBNT   OF    NtW    PtTB- 
UC     NONPtOriT     MXOXCAL.     HXAL-TH      PtOrCS- 

sioNs,    AND    Axxm    HaAi."rH    Schools    anb 
AttA  HiALTH   Eduction  CxNTTts 
'  j  5065  Declaration  of  purpose 

'"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
authorise  the  Administrator.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  implement  a  pilot  program  under 
which  he  may  provide  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  public  nonprofit  health  pro- 
feesloDS  and  allied  health  schools,  and  area 
health  education  centers  If  such  schools  and 
centers  are  located  In  proximity  to,  and 
operated  in  conjunction  with.  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities. 
"I  5066  DeflnlUons 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(1)  The  term  area  health  education 
center'  means  a  public  nonprofit  educational 
facility  or  other  public  nonprofit  Institution 
affiliated  with  a  Veterans'  AdministraUon 
hospital  for  the  conduct  of  or  the  providing 
of  guldAAoe  for  eduoaUon  and  training  pro- 
grams for  health  manpower  in  aasoclaUon 
with  State,  community,  or  other  ncnprofit 
colleges  or  universities,  other  hospitals  and 
health  facilities,  or  professional  health  or 
medical   orgaolaatloos  In  a  particular  geo- 
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graphical  area  to  serve  as  an  Instniment  of 
cooperation  between  the  medical  school  and 
Its  educaUon,  research,  and  health  service 
programs  and  the  framework  of  health  faclll- 
tlee  and  organizations  and  activities  for  the 
betterment  of  health  In  a  given  area 

"(3)  The  term  "health  professionals 
school'  Includes  any  public  nonprofit  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry  or  public 
health  which  Is.  or  there  Is  reasonable  as- 
surance will  be.  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
Deptartment  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare 

"(3)    The   term   'State'   means  the  several 
States,    the    District    of    Columbia    i^nri    the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
"i  5067.  Pilot  program  assistance 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare,  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  to 
provide  to  any  public  nonprofit  college  or 
university  the  following  assistance  to  enable 
such  college  or  university  to  establish  a  new- 
health  professions  or  allied  health  school  or 
an  area  health  education  center: 

"(l)  The  leasing  to  the  coUege  or  univer- 
sity for  nominal  or  no  consideration,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate,  of  such  land,  and 
such  buildings  and  other  structures  (includ- 
ing equipment  therein »  under  the  control 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
Uon as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establlsib- 
ment  and  operation  of  such  school  or  cen- 
ter Any  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter to  any  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (4-1  use  8)  Notwithstanding  secUon 
331  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1933,  and  for  other  purposes'",  ap- 
proved June  30.  1932  (40  USC  303b).  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  a  lease  made  pursuant 
to  this  subchapter  to  any  public  non-profit 
orgamzatlon  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance, protection,  or  restoraUon.  by  the 
lessee,  of  the  property  leased,  as  a  part  or 
all  of  the  consideration  for  the  lease. 

"(2)  The  extension,  alteration.  Improve- 
ment, remodeling,  or  repair  of  buildings 
and  structures  (including  the  provision  of 
Initial  equipment,  and  replacement  of  obso- 
lete or  worn-out  equipment)  and,  where 
necessary,  the  addition  of  hospital  teaching 
beds  provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  ae  health  professions  scbocrfs  or  area 
health  education  center  facilities. 

"(3)  The  payment  of  grants  to  relmbtirse 
the  college  or  university  In  pan  for  the  cost 
of  the  salaries  of  the  faculty  of  such  school 
or  center  during  the  initial  twelve-month 
period  of  operation  of  the  school  or  center 
and  the  next  five  such  twelve-month  periods, 
but  payment  under  this  p«utigraph  in  the 
case  of  any  college  or  university  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  faculty 
salaries  during  the  first  three  twelve-month 
periods  of  operation,  and 

"(B)    60  per  centum  of  such   cost  during 

the  second  such  three  twelve-month  periods. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Admimstrator  may  not  enter 

into  any  agreement  under  suhsecuon  (a)  of 

this  section  unless  he  finds  that — 

"(A)  the  college  or  university  has  declared 
Its  clear  Intention,  and  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  under  which  It  agrees,  to 
provide  during  the  term  of  the  agreement 
Its  share  of  the  financial  support  for  the 
proposed  school  or  center.  Including  full 
financial  support  for  all  other  educational 
programs  and  faculties  necessary  to  assure 
compUance  with  the  provisions  of  clause  iDj 


of  this  paragraph  and  to  provide  full  salary 
support   for   the  proposed   sobool   or  center 

thereafter; 

""iB)  the  overaU  plans  for  the  school  or 
center  meet  such  professional  and  other 
standards  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  the  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  and  include 
significant  programs  for  il)  cooperative  in- 
terdisciplinary training  anxmg  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  schools  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  the  team  approach  in 
providing  health  services.  (ID  training  for 
new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  health  man- 
power, including  training  of  physicians', 
dentists',  or  other  health  professions"  assist- 
ants and  of  nurse  practitioners,  providing  the 
fullest  opF>onunitles  for  CAreer  advancement 
and  mobility,  or  (ill)  recruiting,  enrolling, 
and  retraining  qualified  individuals  who  due 
to  socioeconomic  factors  are  financially  or 
educationally  disadvantaged; 

"(C)  the  school  or  center  will  maintain 
such  arrangements  with  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility  with  which  it 
is  associated  (including  but  not  limited  to 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  made  under 
sutKhapter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  title; 
as  well  be  mutually  t)eneflclai  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  mission  of  the  medical  facility 
and  the  school  or  center;  and 

■  (D)  with  regard  to  health  professions 
and  allied  health  schools,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or 
txxlies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that,  with  the  aid  of 
an  agreement  under  subsecHon  (ai  of  this 
section,  such  school  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  body  or  bodies  within 
a  reasonable  time, 

""(2)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subchapter  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (b)il)  of  this  section )  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect  the   Interest   of   the   United   States, 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  use  the 
authority  under  this  subchapter  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  more  than  ten  new  pub- 
lic nonprofit  health  professions  and  allied 
health  schools  and  area  health  education 
centers  Schools  and  centers  established  with 
assistance  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  geographically  dispersed  areas  of  the 
United  States 

"Subchapter  rV— ASSISTANCE  TO  AFFILI- 
ATED MEDICAL,  HEALTH  PROPESSIONS. 
AND  ALLIED  HEALTH  SCHOOLS  AND 
OTHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS.  AND  AREA  HEALTH 
EDUCAnON  CENTERS 
■  5  6071    Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  carry  out  a  program  of  grants  for 
eligible  health  manpower  training  institu- 
tions and  area  health  education  centers 
which  maintain  afllliations  with  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  in  order  to  assist  such 
insHtutlons  or  centers  to  expand  and  improve 
their  capacities  to  train  health  manpower 
"5  5072    Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  eligible  institution'  means  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit — 

"(1)  health  professions  school  of  the  type 
defined  In  section  6066(b)  of  this  title, 

(2)  area  health  education  center  of  the 
type  defined  In  section  6066(a)  of  this  tlUe, 
or 

"(3)  Institution  for  the  training  or  educa- 
tion of  allied  health  or  other  health  person- 
nel, 

which  maintains  an  affiliation  with  ttie  Vet- 
erans' AdministraUon. 


"J  5073    Granu 

"(a)  Any  eligible  insUtution  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  a  grant  under  thin  sub- 
chapter to  assist  such  Institution  to  carry 
out.  through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  with  which  It  Is  affiliated,  projects 
and  programs  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  such  institution  s  capacity  to  train 
health  manpower  Any  such  applloation  shall 
contain  a  plan  to  carry  out  such  projects  and 
programs  and  such  other  information  In  such 
detail  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate.  Grants  under  this  subchap- 
ter which  provide  for  the  construcUon  at  fa- 
cilities may  include  only  the  extension,  ex- 
pansion, alteration,  improvement,  remodeling 
or  repcUr  of  existing  structures  (including 
provision  of  Initial  equlpcnent  and  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  or  worn-out  equipment) 

'"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, m  consultaUon  "with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  W^fare  only  upon 
the  Administrator's  flxidlng  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  Improving  the  ed- 
ucation ( Including  continuing  education  i  at 
training  program  of  the  eligible  institution, 
and  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  trained  at  such  insU- 
tution. or; 

"(2)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  from  a 
recognized  accrediting  body  or  bodlee  ap- 
proved for  such  ptirposes  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  in- 
cree*e  In  the  niimber  of  students  wUl  not 
threaten  any  existing  accredltaticm  or  other- 
wise compromise  the  quality  of  the  training 
at  that  InsUtutlon, 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  subchapter; 

""(4)  the  application  provides  'or  mniring 
suoh  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  function  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  SLffordlng  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  sucsh  reports; 
and 

"I  5)  the  application  sets  forth  significant 
programs  for  the  education  and  training  of 
physicians',  dentists',  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions' assistants,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  new  types  erf  health  personnel,  pro- 
viding the  fullest  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement and  mobility." 
"5  5074    Payments 

"Payments  made  pursuant  to  grant?  under 
this  subchapter  may  be  made  in  instaJlments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  "way  of  reimbursement 
in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Administrator  may  determine." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  and  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
f>art  rv  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
adding 

"82,  Utilization  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Ho(q>ltals  to  imiM^jve  and 
Expand  Education  and  Training 

of  Health  Manpower 5060" 

Immediately  below 

"'81  Acquisition  and  Operation  of  Hos- 
pital and  Domiciliary  Faculties; 

Procurement   and   Supply 5001". 

Sic.  6,  During  the  two-year  period  immedl- 
attiy  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  no  i)art  of  any  real  propertv 
which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
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«r%a*'  Admim«tr«.uon  'Sr  u-fcQ«fetT«l  .jr  otiier- 
wt«e  dlspoaed  of  purBuant  to  any  provision 
of  ihe  Peder*!  Property  and  AdmlnlatratlTe 
Scrvioe*  Act  of  1M6 


ADDmON-M.  C08P0NS0R  OP 
A  BILL 


At  the  request  of  Mr  Casx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  i  Mr  Jwvrs^  was 
added  as  a  co6poiisor  of  S.  1872.  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews 


ORDE31  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  has  been  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  other  body  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  tnailng  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce 
Department. 

Indications  are  that  It  may  b*-  ar.  hour 
and  a  half,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acts  on  the  conference  report 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  distingruished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  Mr  Ellkitder 
wants  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  confer- 
ence report  today  the  Senate  has  been 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  other  body, 
and  In  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
I  have  just  related  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  until  7  30  p  m   today 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  senate 
took  a  recess  until  T  30  pm 

The  Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr. 
Alle*  ' 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  timendmenus  of  the 
S«iate  to  the  resolution  H  Con  Res 
351  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  from  July  1,  1971,  until  July 
6,   1971   • 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution  H  J  Res 
742'  entitled  Joint  resoJuUon  making 
contmuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes  ' 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH  R  9271  entitled  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  VB  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  Tor 
other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  receded  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment-s  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6  14,  and  22  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enroiled  bUls  and  joint  res- 
olution: 


S.  1700  An  act  U)  amend  aecUon  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reoerre  Act  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  Uie  authority  of  Federal 
Reeerve  baoke  to  purchase  DS  oWlgaUone 
dlrecUy  from  the  TYeaaury 

H.R  7018  An  act  noaJtlng  appropriations 
for  the  CXBce  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  Oacml  year  ending  June  30,  1973 
and  for  other  purpoaea 

H.A.  77B7  An  act  to  conUnue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973.  the  ezliting  luapen- 
slon  of  duties  for  metal  scrap 

H  R  8313  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  ;n  order  to  continue  for  3  yaars 
ihe  temporary  t—iirance  program  for  U.S 
cltiieoi  returned  from  abro«id 

HJt  8311  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotla- 
Uon  Act  of  1951  to  extend  tiie  act  for  2 
years,  to  aaodlfy  the  interest  rate  of  excessive 
profits  ind  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotlatiar.  cmmx  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

H.R.  8825  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  ftscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  J  Res  743  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing approprlallons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes 

TTie  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  .subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore 


NEW  OMNIBUS  BILL  ON  NARCOTIC 
DRUGS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  have  the 

great  pleasure  of  Joining  with  Senator 
HCGHSS  Ln  introducing  legislation  with 
respect  to  establishing  a  new  Federal 
mechanism  for  dealmg  with  the  totality 
of  the  narc-otics  abuse  epidemic  which 
afflicts  our  Nauon  today  In  this  bill  we 
have  attempted  to  consolidate  into  one 
bill  the  best  and  most  Innovative  pro- 
posais  that  have  been  presented  to  deal 
»ith  the  drug  problem  It  combines  the 
essenual  elements  of  President  Nixon's 
emergency  program,  together  with  pro- 
visions of  other  bllLs,  includmg  S  1835. 
the  Pede.'-al  Drug  .Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendence Prevention.  Treatment  and  Re- 
hablhtaUon  .Act  which  Senator  Huchbs 
and  I  Introduced  this  year 

As  Senator  from  New  York.  I  have  a 
deep  concern  about  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem While  my  State  ha.s  about  10  per- 
i-ent  of  the  population  of  this  country.  It 
IS  esumated  to  have  half  the  Nation's 
heroin  addicts  Indeed,  my  experiences  in 
New  York  City  this  past  week  have  re- 
affirmed my  belief  that  immediate  action 
must  be  taken  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  essence  this  bill  provides 

.An  OfBce  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  in  the  OfHce  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  coordinate  the  total  Federal  ef- 
forts in  the  drug  abuse  area.  Including 
the  efforts  of  Government  agencies  not 
covered  by  the  President  s  own  proposal 
The  director  of  the  new  office  would  have 
policy  controls  over  all  drug  programs. 
but  would  not  administer  those  programs 
directly : 

.An  annual  report  by  the  Director  of  the 
new  Presidential  Office  which  wiU  con- 
tain a  comprehensive  Federal  plan  for 
utiliang  all  available  prevention  and 
treatment  resources  to  combat  the  drug 
problem,  descrloe  existing  model  and 
experimental  methods  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  implementation,  and  make 
recommendations  for  community  imple- 
mentation. 


A  National   Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

and  Drug  Dependence,  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  co- 
ordinate that  agency's  programs  m  the 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  area. 

A  new  grant  program  for  sissistance  to 
State  and  local  communities  in  the  pre- 
vention aind  treatment  area 

First  A  3-year  $100  million  emergency 
supplemental  State  assistance  program 
for  emergency  supplemental  funding  to 
States  to  provide  more  effective  preven- 
uon.  treatment,  and  rehabilitaUon  pro- 
grams, 

BecorKl  A  3-year  $180  million  model 
and  experimental  prevention,  treatment, 
and  research  program,  to  conduct,  and 
evaluate  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams, finance  community-based  pro- 
grams providing  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices; and  conduct  a  special  emphasis  re- 
search program  for  chemical  substances 
or  techniques  m  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence: and 

Third  An  expanded  community  men- 
tal health  centers  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program 

Treatment  and  other  related  rights  for 
veterans  by  requiring  tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  all  veterans  for 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and 
further  require  veterans  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  than  honorable  as 
a  result  of  drug  abuse  or  drug  depend- 
ence and  succe-ssfully  rehabilitated,  be 
allowed  to  obtain  a  discharge  of  honor- 
able character, 

Tliai  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion establish  drug  abase  and  drug  de- 
pendence prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees. 

An  independent  national  advisory 
council  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence, to  insure  outside  evaluation  of 
Federal  efforts  in  this  area 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  essen- 
tial comprehensive  framework  to  meet 
the  narcotics  plague  which  ravages  our 
Nation. 


SUPREME   COURT   DECISION   ON 
PRESS   FREEDOM 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  today's 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  an  historic  re- 
affirmation of  freedom,  of  the  press  The 
Court  did  not  free  the  press  of  all  re- 
straint rather  it  placed  the  burden  on 
the  Government  of  proving  such  grave 
danger  to  the  national  interest  eis  to  war- 
rant prior  restraint,  which  was  not 
proved  in  this  case. 

Thus,  this  decision  reaffirms  the  good 
Judgment  and  high  patriotic  .sen.se  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  m  disclosing  details  of  the  Pentagon 
study  of  the  Vietnam  war  Tlie.se  dis- 
closures are  ver>  much  in  the  public  in- 
terest because  only  a  well-informed  peo- 
ple will  keep  our  free  institutions  strong 
and  hopefully  will  help  us  to  avoid  rep- 
etition of  such  tragic  errors  as  Vietnam, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed m  the  RxroRD  two  editorials  on  the 
subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coaD, 
as  follows: 
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OCKBOaSHIP 

(WCB8  Newwadlo  Editorial) 

Further  court  teats  lie  ahead  for  the  Oov- 
emment's  attempts  to  exert  censorship  of 
the  press. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  challenged  the 
right  of  several  newspapers  to  publish  ex- 
cerpts from  a  classified  Pentagon  analysis 
of  United  States  Involvement  In  Vietnam — 
from  its  beginnings. 

In  the  case  of  the  Netc  York  Times.  Judge 
Murray  Ourfeln's  ruling — lucid  and  refresh- 
ingly free  of  legalistic  Jargon — penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  He  grappled  with 
the  massive  and  overriding  Issue  The  con- 
flict between  an  Administration's  wish  to 
shield  Oovemment  error  from  public  scru- 
tiny. And  Constitutional  protection  of  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

Judge  Gurfeln,  a  Nixon  appointee,  weighed 
the  two  demands  He  examined  carefully  the 
Government's  secret  testimony  in  support 
of  lis  argument  that  publication  of  the  John- 
son Administration  papers  posed  a  vital 
threat  to  national  security 

Judge  Ourfeln  concluded  that  the  Oovem- 
ment had  failed  to  make  Its  case  As  be 
saw  It 

"The  security  of  the  nation  is  not  at  the 
ramparts  alone  Security  also  lies  In  the  value 
of  our  free  institutions" 

Judge  Ourfeln  continued  : 

"These  are  troubled  times  There  is  no 
greater  safety  valve  for  discontent  and  cyni- 
cism about  the  affairs  of  Oovernment  than 
freedom  of  expression  In  any  form." 

This  Pentagon  study  la  a  doleful  narrative 
of  duplicity 

It  provides  further  documentation  of  a 
point  we  have  stressed  repeatedly: 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  candor  by  suc- 
cessive Administrations  on  Vietnam  policy 
It  la  this,  rather  than  the  embarrassing 
vigilance  of  the  news  media,  which  is  erod- 
ing the  public's  confidence  In  their  Gov- 
ernment, 

CxNsoaaHii" — n 
(WCBS  Newsradlo  Editorial) 

Does  an  Administration — any  AdmliUstra- 
tlon — have  the  right  to  withhold  from  Con- 
gress or  the  public  any  document  U  ohooeee? 

Should  any  Federal  agency  have  the  power 
to  suppress  Information — without  having  to 
prove  a  grav«  threat  to  national  security? 

Who  a^e  the  Oovemment  officials  who  make 
these  Judgments  and  bow  do  they  arrive  ax 
them? 

These  are  questions  that  concern  the 
housewife  in  Hackensack  and  the  salesman 
in  Queens  They  go  far  beyond  the  current 
dispute  between  the  press  and  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration ooncoming  pubUcation  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  on  Vietnam. 

The  people's  right  to  t>e  informed — ade- 
quately and  truthfully — on  Government  pol- 
icy Is  protected  by  the  Constitution  But  does 
this  protection  of  the  free  flow  of  news  have 
equal  me«LnJng  today?  The  courts  will  decide 
this  larger  question 

In  the  meantime,  leading  figures  involved 
In  recent  years  at  the  top  level  at  decision- 
making believe  the  time  has  come  to  reassess 
the  Government's  classlfloatlon  syst«m. 

Theodoire  Sorensen,  who  was  special  coun- 
sel to  President  Kennedy,  has  commented  on 
"the  rather  arbitrary  and  loose  way"  In  which 
Oovernmant  documents  are  classlBed  as  se- 
cret "without  serious  coons  Id  era  tlon  of  the 
right  to  know  of  the  public  or  Congress." 

James  Hagerty,  President  Elsenhower's 
press  secretary,  believes  the  question  of  clas- 
alflcatlon  muet  be  attacked  "Intelligently, 
with  candor  and  sensitivity". 

And  consider  a  charge  in  1061  by  then- 
Senator  Richard  Nlxon  that  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration was  holding  back  claaslfled 
di:cuments  oa  the  Korean  war.  Mr.  Nlxon 
.said  then : 

"The  new  teat  for  olaaslfylng  secret  docu- 


ments itcrw  seecns  to  be  not  whether  the 
publication  of  a  document  would  affect  the 
security  of  the  naUon  but  whether  it  would 
affect  the  political  security  of  the  Admlnls- 
traUon." 

The  way  the  question  is  ultimately  settled 
has  vital  implications  for  lis  ail. 


VISAS  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1872,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cask  of  New 
Jersey,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  so  as  to  provide  30.000 
refugee  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to 
come  to  this  country.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Koch  of  New  York. 

While  it  is  not  expected  at  this  time 
that  such  a  large  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
will  either  receive  exit  permits  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  choose  to  come  to  this 
country  instead  of  Israel,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  remove 
all  doubt  and  all  possible  impediments  to 
a  fair  share  coming  here.  Present  law 
limits  the  number  of  political  refugees 
who  can  be  admitted  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
annually  to  10.200,  and  we  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  can  and  will 
admit  more  as  necessary. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  the  At- 
torney CJeneral  has  the  discretion  imder 
section  212<d)(5i  of  the  act  to  parole 
into  this  coimtry  an  unlimited  number 
of  political  refugees.  Indeed,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  1965  act  which  first  estab- 
lished quotas  for  refugees,  section  212(d) 
(5)  was  used  to  admit  tens  of  thousands 
of  refugees  particularly  Hungarians  and 
Chinese,  Since  1965  it  has  been  used  to 
admit  large  numbers  of  Cubans  and 
Czechs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  should  an 
emergency  arise  before  this  act  can  be 
passed,  the  Attorney  General  would  use 
his  power  of  parole  for  the  benefit  of  So- 
viet Jews  But  because  I  beheve  that  the 
Intention  of  Congress  should  be  made 
clear  and  a  certain  and  orderly  means  of 
Issuing  \lsas  provided.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  Sov-lets  are  denying  to  their  citi- 
zens of  Jewish  faith  fundamental  re- 
ligious and  cultural  rights  which  are 
guaranteed  them  by  Soviet  law  Itself. 
Therefore,  if  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  not 
permit  its  Jewish  citizens  to  enjoy  even 
these  religious  and  cultural  rights  guar- 
anteed them  by  Soviet  law  or  those  hu- 
man rights  gutu-anteed  by  the  U.N,  char- 
ter, human  decency  demands  that  they  be 
permitted  to  go  and  live  elsewhere  in 
freedom. 

The  So'viet  Union  should  look  deeply 
into  Its  own  soul  and  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world's  reaction  how 
much  it  can  profit  from  letting  these  peo- 
ple go,  and  It  would  introduce  a  note  of 
humanity  into  its  own  operations. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1972  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9271*  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
mdependent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
House  proceedings  of  today.) 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr,  MoNTOYA).  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee and  handled  this  biU,  had  to  leave  for 
New  Mexico.  As  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  I  agreed  to  handle  the  report 
for  him, 

I  wish  to  pay  my  compliments  to  him 
for  having  held  hearings  on  this  bill,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  have  it  enacted  Euad, 
I  hope,  sent  to  the  White  House  tonight 
before  midnight. 

The  bUl  as  it  passed  the  Senate  recom- 
mended appropriations  in  the  sunount  of 
$4,762,789,690,  which  was  $265,113,500 
over  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  $56,426,310  under 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  1972, 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  is  $4,528,986,690.  This  is 
$41,310,500  over  the  House-passed  bill, 
$223,803,000  under  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  and  $280,229,310  under  the 
budget  estimates. 

Under  title  I,  Treasury  Department, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  figure  of  $11,- 
640,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
whicJi  was  the  amount  approved  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  $189  mil- 
lion was  agreed  to.  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  "Construction  of 
Mint  Facilities"  Item,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  $1,500,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  This  sum  is  for  site 
acquisition  for  a  new  Mint  at  Denver, 

For  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  figure  of  $77,490,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  This  amoimt  is  $1,750,000 
under  the  Senate  allowance  but  $1,500,- 
000  over  the  House  appropriation.  While 
the  full  amount  was  not  allowed  to  merge 
the  Chicago  and  Parkersburg,  W,  Va.. 
field  offices  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  the 
conferees  feel  that  the  amount  allowed 
will  permit  the  Bureau  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  but  at  a  less  accelerated 
pace  than  had  been  anticipated. 

For  compliance  activities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  conferees  al- 
lowed the  sum  of  $792,500,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $12,600,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. The  increase  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  includes  $7,5  miUion  to  be  -osed 
in  connection  with  the  crash  drug  control 
program  as  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment No,  92-133,  and  $5  million  for  reg- 
ular activities  under  this  head. 

For  the  U.S  Postal  Service,  title  n  of 
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the  bill,  a  figure  of  $1,217,522,000  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This  Is  the 
same  amount  as  approved  by  the  House. 
$216,400,000  under  the  Senate  recommen- 
dation, and  $254,200,000  under  the 
amount  requested  in  the  1972  budget. 

under  title  m,  Executive  OfQce  of  the 
President,  three  items  were  in  confer- 
ence 

For  the  National  Security  Council. 
•salax'.es  and  expenses,  the  House  flj?ure  of 
$2  424.000  prevailed. 

Pur  the  Office  of  ManAi^emer.-  and 
Budget,  the  conference  a^ref.r.  r^:  was 
$19.250,000 — a  reducUon  of  »25  '  tv>- 
low  the  Senate  bUl.  but  an  Ir.cr'^i.v  jf 
$250,000  over  the  House-pa&vd  : ;. 

The  third  item  in  conference  under 
this  tiUe  was  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  The  Senate 
has  included  $3  rr.:I!ion  In  the  bill,  as  per 
House  Doc'^mpr.'  Sn  92-133.  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  -.ni^  OfT.cp  which  was  the 
amount  of  -.ne  c^d^'p'.  -'.•itimat*'  this  item 
was  not  consider^;  -■.  ■_.*-;►■  Hous*>  How- 
ever, the  cnn'-'-.'s  -i«'--'l  ■,-'  •..^;e  t3  mil- 
lion figure  T■r...^  Off.r.^  .-.a.^  ;  ;.«'  been  es- 
tablished for  Uie  purpotx;  of  coordinating 
the  work  of  all  agencies  involved  In  the 
fight  against  illegal  entry  and  use  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  narcotics  In  this  coun- 
try. 

With  respect  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  under  Utle  IV,  three 
items  were  In  conference. 

One.  "Coostruotlon.  public  buildings 
proJecU" — the  Senate  bill  carried  a  total 
of  $200,440.  000,  compared  with  the  House 
bill  total  of  $195,919,000  The  conferees 
agreed  to  $200,440,000,  which  will  fund 
the  projects  added  by  the  House  and 
Senate — ^namely,  at  Oxford,  KUss.;  Mo- 
bile  .\:a     Payetteville,  Ark.;  and  Elklns, 
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W  Va.— in  addition  to  those  contained  In 
the  budget. 

The  second  item,  'Sites  and  expenses, 
public  buildings  projects."  carried  a  fig- 
ure of  $17,749,500  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  while  the  House  had  approved 
$15,050,000  The  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  figure  and  this  is  the  amount 
provided  in  the  conference  agreement. 
In  addition  to  the  projects  listed  in  the 
budget,  the  sum  agreed  to  will  permit 
the  acquisition  of  sites  lor  Federal  proj- 
ects In  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  and  New 
Orleans.  La  .  as  well  as  cover  manage- 
ment and  Inspection  expenses. 

For  "Expenses.  U.S.  court  facihties." 
the  Senate  bill  reduced  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $2,780,000  by  $97,000.  for  a  Sen- 
ate total  of  $2,683,000  In  the  conference, 
the  sum  approved  by  the  House.  $2,780,- 
000,  was  agreed  to. 

That  concludes  my  summary  of  the 
conference  agreement,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions any  Member  may  have 

If  there  be  no  questions,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
win  state  the  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amendment  numbered  7:  Tb*t  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  ttoe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  wtth  an  amendment,  as  foUows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '177. 400.000". 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aoMnd- 


ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert   ■•792.500,000". 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  s\un  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•lO.aso.OOO". 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  10  and 
13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Uon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  conferoice  report  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  US  PasUl  Service 
the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report  be  waived.  Inasmuch  as  under  tho 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  i( 
will  be  printed  as  a  report  of  the  Housf' 
of  Represeautives.  The  reports  are  iden- 
tical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  a  table  compar- 
ing the  conference  agreements  with  the 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taWe  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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IntaiiovernnieetaJ  perjonnel  assisianca 

Revofvin|f«nd  ^.. 


380  000 

664.000 

5a  858,  OOC 

i.iiaooo 

70, 405. 000 

49S  657,600 

700.000 


408,000 

718,000 

59,936,000 

I,  161,000 

109.568.000 

436,  870.  MX' 

731,000 

12,  500,  000 

1,000.000 


408,000 

718,000 

59,000.000 
1   151,000 

109,  568,  OOC 

436,870  0« 

731,  -JK 

12,500,000 

1,000,000 


408  OOC 

718,000 

59,000,000 

1    161   OOC 

109  568.  OOC 

436  870  OOC 

73:,  OOC 

12.500,000 

1,000,000 


t0«  OOC 

"18,000 

59  000,000 

1,161,000 

109,568,000 

436,  870  OOC 

?31,000 

12.  500,  OOC 

1.000.000 


Total   C-V4  Service  Commosioo 61t,aOa600       621,766.000        620,83a000        620,830,00o' 


620,830,000 


iiec 
Silei   and    atpeotas,    public    buildmca 


Commisaion  on  Govammenl  Procuremant 

Gene'al  Services  AdmtnutfatKja. 
Public  Biiildmp  Service 

Operalini  eipanaas        

Hepai:     and     improvement    ol     public 

biiildinfi 
.onitfuction,  public  buildings  projects 
"ilet   and 
pro(ect» 
'"umanii    public    buildings    purchaae 

contracts 
lipanses,  U  S,  court  facilities 

Additiona'  court  tacilitiaa . 

idaral  Supply  Se-^vice 

Oparttint  expames  

data  procaKing  fund 

Arehfvas  and  Records  Saniiea: 
Operafini  aipenses 
National  historical  puMicalicins  grinti 
T-ansportation  and  Communications  Serv 

•ce    Operating  iipensas 
^Tiperty  Management  and  Disposal  Sef- 

»ic«    Operating  ejpanjes 

uffice  ot  Admimstratoc  Salanas  and  ai- 

:)«nsas 
Allowances   and   ofBca  ataB  tor  hirinar 
Presidents 


2,  IK,  000 


2,800,000 


zooaooo 


2.800.000 


2.800.000 


358.  950,  000        407,  734,  OOC         406  000  Oa         406  OOC  000         406,  300,  OOC 


83  280  OOC 
133,  560  300 

20,661,000 

2,400,000 

1,000,000 

19,150  000  , 

88,252,000 

20,  OOC,  000  . 

26   362,  000 
3W,  000  . 

7,  023  000 

32.478.000 

1.309.000 

343.000 


92,900,000 
183  832  000 

15,050,000 

2,400,000 
2,780.000 


92,0OCi  OOC 
19i  919  000 

15,050  000 

2,400,000 
2.780.000 


92  OOCi  OOC 
200  440  000 

-.7   749,  WO 

2  400  OOC 
2.683.000 


32,000,000 
200,440,000 

17,749,500 

7  40C,000 
2.  780.  OOC 


99. 497.000 
29,246,000 


99.000.000 
29,241,000 


7,494,000 

38,446,000 

1,368,000 

41S.O0O 


7,494,000 

37,696,000 

1,368,000 

418.000 


Total     General  Sary 
tKjn 

U,S,        11    Ull;' 

Salanes  and  exp 
Constructu.-i 


Administrs- 


795.118.300 
3,438.000 


871,1S5,  000        8^  3?1  OOC        886  494  MC 


3.  525,  000 
18,  712. 000 


3,  525,  000 
18,712.000 


3  5?i,  .30C, 
18,  n2  OOC 


886  591,500 

3  525,000 
18,712.000 


DapartiMnt  ot  DefenM; 
CMI  Oafense 

Optiation  and  main*enai»ct 
Rasaarcf,  i.'ieitei  vi.v»y  ano  mark.ng 
Coajtruction  of  facififies  civil  defense 

Total  Civil  Oelenie 
Otpartment  of  Health,  [di>cation  and  Wet- 
rara:  Emergency  ^leal^^ 

ToUl,  btta  IV,  indapandant 


51,050,000 

22,000,000 

496,000 


55,  103.000 
23,200,000 


55,  103,  OOC 
23,700,000 


55,103,000 
23,  200.  000 


55, 103, 000 
23.  no.  000 


73,  546,  000 
4,030.000 


78,303.000 

4,203,000 


78.303.000 
4.203,000 


79,303,000 
4,203.000 


78,303,000 

4.203,000 


1,498,076,900    1,601,590,000    1,608,870,000    1,615.993,500    1,616,090,500 


+28,000  

-54,000  

+8, 142.  OOC  -936. 000 

-19,000  """"ir 

*  39  163,000  

-58  787  50C 

-1-31,000  

rl2,500.00C 

+1,000,000 "II""""""""" 

+2,029,400  -93S,C00  

+7oaooo 

-^-47,050,000         -1,734,000 

-^8,720, 000  -900,000 

-66,879,700      +16,608,000       -i-4  S2I  000     ....IIIIIIIII 

-2,911,500       +2,699.500      +2,699.500 

^"^^  "^^^^^^^^-^^"^'". +97:666 

-19,150,000  „ 

-i  784,  OOC            -487,000  .. 
-20,  000.  000  .    ^ I.I-.III.IIIIIIII 

+2.884,000  

-  350,  000  II.III..IIIIIIIIII" 

-(-471,000 

+5.218,000  -TSaOOO  

+59.000  

+75.000 

+91,473,200      +15,436,500     +7,22a500  -t-97.000 

-i-87,  000 

+18.721,000 1.I—I..IIIIIIIIIIIII"" 

-(-4.  053  OOC      

+  1,200  000      

-496,000     IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

+4.  757. 000  

+173,000 

+  118,013.600      +14.500.500      +7,220,500  +97,000 


TITLE  V-CLAII8S 


Claims  under  Fisftermen  j  p  olactive  Act  of 
1967... 


387,190 


387.190 


387.190 


+387.190 


Grand  toUl.  titlas  I.  II,  III.  IV.  and  V, 
aaw  iwdiat  (oMagsOoMl  aattwr- 


-(-397,190 


«»)- 


5,567,459.900    4.809.216,000    4,487,676,190    4, 752. 789  69C     4  t,2S  986  690     -1.038.472.210     -28a229.310    -1-41310  500     -2a80a.OOO 
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Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  con- 
gratulate SenaUir  Allott  Senator 
BocGs,    fiuid   Senator    MofrroY*,   and  all 

the  members  if  the  committee  an  the 
ftne  woric  thev  have  done  on  the  Treaa- 
ury.  Poet  OCSce  appropriation  bill 

At  this  ptiir.t,  however,  I  would  Uke 
to  say  that  wiih  respect  to  the  pt»t  office 
reorgaru7ai;on  protfrarr.  I  believe  that 
Congress  made  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  postmasters  In  com- 
munities with  ptipuiAtion  >ss  than  50,- 
000,  and  rural  route  earners 

I  spoke  and  voted  a<?ain.st  removing 
the  recommendation  of  nominees  for 
these  position^s  (jeneraily,  and  I  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever,  that  Members 
of  the  Congres.s  have  better  in.formaUon 
concerning  the  quaiif.cations  for  these 
positions  than  '.he  remot-e  oommitU'f.-. 
that  have  been  established  under  the  re- 
organization plan  U:i  make  these  choice.s 

Postmasters  in  smai.  communities 
from  50,000  population  down  and  rural 
route  earners  are  the  most  intimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U  S  people. 

We  know  our  States,  our  dlstrlcta,  our 
people,  and  we  did  make  t)etter  choices, 
than  comrmttees  who  do  not  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  they  .serve 

It  is  a  human,  resporujive  Quality  that 
Is  needed,  is  well  as  competing,  which. 
of  course,  is  preeminent  if  the  Govern- 
ment Ls  to  be  close  to  the  people. 

I  am  glad  that  I  advocated  this  view- 
point, when  the  reorganization  bill  was 
before  us. 


AUTHORITY    POR   THE   SECRETARY 

OP  THE  SENATE  T(3  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  Linanimous  consent  that 
from  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  today  'intii  3  p.m  tom.orrow  the 
Secretar>-  of  the  Senate  be  authonzed 
U?  receive  mes^sages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TX)  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILi^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
DURING  THE  .ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE    SENATE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  'onanimous  consent  that 
from  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  today  until  3pm  tomorrow, 
the  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  biiis  and  res- 
olutions 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out  objection.    It   is   so   ordered 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROCTTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY    JULY   6,    1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  asi  'inanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday  next,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  bonder  uhe  standing  order 
there  be  a  pertixl  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morr.i.".g  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therem 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER     With- 
out objection,   it   Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senators  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURTNO  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commdttees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  until  3  pjn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
final  quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  t:ie  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  t)e  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TTJESDAY,  JULY  6.  1971,  UNTIL 
JULY  7.  1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Tuesday.  July 
6.  1971.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.  July  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wish  to  be  .-ecognized  at  this  time? 

Mr   COOPER    No 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednestlay  next,  as  well  as  It  can  be  de- 

term.ined  at  the  moment,  is  as  follows: 
On  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  12  0  clock  noon 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  there  will  be  a  pen<xl  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

.As  the  n^.ajortty  leader  has  indicated, 
the  Senate  Is  expected  to  consider  un- 
objected-to  items  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar on  Tuesday  next  together  with  any 
bills  Eind  resolutions  which  may  have 
been  reiported  by  committees  during  the 
holiday,  and  there  may  be  conference  re- 
ports to  be  considered  on  Tuesday 


As  of  now.  it  appears  that  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday  next,  but 
there  Is  always  the  possibility  of  such, 
and  Senators  will  so  understand. 

As  far  as  Wednesday  Is  concerned,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Of  course,  that  convening  order  is  subject 
to  change  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senat<jrs 
will  be  recognized  In  the  order  stated, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  nunutefi 
Messrs.  Taijcacgk.  Aikx».  Humphrey,  and 
Young. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  Senator  Youkc  and  the  completion  of 
his  remarks  on  Wednesday  next,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business  for  a  penixl  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes.  *-lth  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Under  the  previous  order,  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  3  pm  .  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  wliat  is  now 
the  pending  business.  Calendar  No  239, 
S.  1828.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public 
health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cAncer 

Under  the  agreement,  there  will  be  3 
hours  of  debate  on  S.  1828,  with  1  hour 
on  each  amendment  thereto  and  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  passage  of  S  1828.  s<j  Senators 
are  on  notice  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  yea  and  nay  vote  on  Wednesday 
July  7  There  could,  of  course  be  other 
yea  and  nay  votes  on  amendments  There 
may  be  other  business  on  Wednesday, 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
JULY  6,  1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  351.  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  6. 
1971 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m  )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  July  6,  1971. 
at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

BJMCUtlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30.  1971 

OKPiixTUE>rT  or  thx  Intexiob 
Rlcb&rd  Stock  wei:   Bodman.  of  CaJlfomla, 
to  b«  ^n  AuUtant  Secretvy  erf  tbe  Interior; 
new  position 

V3.  Natt 

Vice  Adm.  Lloyd  M    Muatm,  US    Navy,  tor 

appointment   to    thf   grade   of    vice   Admiral, 

when  retired    pursuant   u~j  the  ppovtalons  of 

title  X,  Dnlt*d  States  OxJe   section  5233 

Public  Hialth  Skbvici 

Tte  following  candidate*  for  perwinnel  ac- 
tion In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Putollc 
Health  Service  subject  to  quallfloatlona  there- 
for as  provided  by  law  and  regulatlone 

I.     roR    PXKltA.NINT    PaOMOTION 

To  be  medical  director 

Gordon  Allen  Murray  Ooldsteln 

WUll*m  B.  Barr  Edward  A 
Tom  D.  Y.  Chin  Oraykowskl 

Hilary  H.  Connor  William  D   Hawley 

John  L.  Pahey  Peiu  P    Hurtado 

OoDAld  L.  Pry  I>0Qald  E    Kayhoe 


Prederlck  Snyder 
John  L   Stepheneon 
Richard  H    Thurm 
DonaJd  L   Toker 
Donald  P   Tschudy 
Martha  Vaughan 
Tamarath  K    Yoilea 


June  SO,  1971 

Leonard  LAster 
Bdward  J    Leonard 
Knrtoo  A   Leopardl 
WUU*m  E  Newby 
Ulchael  Potter 
David  P    Rail 
Jacob  BobbUia 
WUllam  M    Smith 

To  be  senior  surgeon 

Maurloe  B    Burg  Kmery  A    Jordan 

Jack  Butler  Michael  W   JuaUce 

Lawrence  r  Dletleln  WUlUm  R   Martin 

Jr  Peter  D   CMch 

Eu(?ene  J    Oangarosa  Carrol]  B    Qulnlan 

Herschel  C  Oore,  Jr.  Jack  C    Robertson 

Peter  Oourae  Gordon  8    Slegei 

FU>t>ert  I   Oregennan  John  R.  Trautman 

Andrew  P    Home  Robert  W    Welger 

To  be  rurgeon 
T   Carey  Barr.  Jr  Robert  L    Krebebach 

David  L  Child  lArry  W    Laaslnger 

Del  D   Crosby.  Jr  Carl  R    Merrll 

Lionel  H   Deniontlgny  WUllam  O   Prescott 
Ronald  E   OUUlan  George  A    Reich 

Charles  W   Gorodetzky  TTiomas  L   Robertson. 
David  H   Qroth  Jr 

Douglas  I    Hammer       Calvin  D   Sanders 
Robert  C   Hastings         Charles  R    Westley 
Charles  A    Herron  Robert  E    Wills 

Paul  V    Holland  Margaret  C.  Woodbury 

VUis  E.  Kllpe 

To  be  dental  director 
Joseph  Abramowlte 
Albert  C   Adams 
WUllam  O   Engler 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Howell  O.  Archard         Robert  J    Lucas 
Edwaj-d  U    Campbell     James  R    NUon 
WUllam  A    Gibson  Anthony  A    Rlzzo 

Christopher  E  Kenne-Selvln  Sonken 

nner  Gunnar  E   Sydow 

Jame«  J   LAubham.  Jr   Anderson  F   Williams 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
WUUam  S   I>rlscoi!         Gene  P   Lewis 
Robert  H    Dumbaugh   Rudolph  E    Nlclk 
John  L    EUllott  Richard  W    Mlttel- 

Wayne  A   Jenkins  stadt 

Bruce  E    Johnson  Joseph  R   CNell, 

James  P   Johnson  Jr 

Edward  Kuzma  Lynn  A   Thomaon,  Jr. 

Sheppard  M    Levlne 

To  be  nurse  director 
Eileen  M.  Oovlello  Anne  J    Lello 

Florence  E    Oareau       Sara  K    Marsh 
Helen  M    Hani  on  Mary  E   McOovem 

B.  ArUne  Heath  Mary  L  Mills 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Margaret  U   Albrecht  Betty  J.  Kllngen- 
Dorothy  C   Calaflore  hagen 

GcraJdine  L   Ellis  Barbara  T   Lanlgan 

Jean  P   BLaplan  Vivian  R   Meroer 

To  be  nurje  officer 
Barbara  J  Bowman 
Paul  V  Donnelly 
Christine  H   Johnson 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 
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Howard  E   Ayer 
Delbert  S   Barth 
Prank  A    Bell ,  Jr 
Leland  J   McCabe.  Jr. 
John  H   McCutchen 


William  H  Magonnell 
Walter  P  Meyers,  Jr. 
James   P    Sheehy 
George  R.  Shultz 


To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Ian  K.  Burgess  Robert  E   Novlck 

Hennlng  M   Eklund         Joeeph  P  Schock 
Robert  H   NeUl 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Donald  A  Anderson        R  Prank  OroBsman 


Malcolm  C   Bruce 
Ralph  W   Buelow 
George  J   Butler 
Elmer  O   Cleveland 
Richard  L   Douglas 
Dewayne  E   Durst 
Jack  R.  Parmer 
Henry  L.  Plaher,  Jr 

CXVIl 


Richard  S.  Kram- 

kowskl 
P.  Donald  Maddox 
Robert  G    Raymond 
Paul  B   Smith 
D&nlri  A.  Stock 
Donald  T.  Wruble 
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To  be  senior  astistant  sanitary  enffineer 
DenrUs  A   Degner 
Thomas  R    Horton 

To  be  scientist  director 
Norman  A   CVarke  George  E  Jay.  Jr. 

Byron  L   Harrtman       James  O   Murphy 
George  J    Hermann       Myron  J   WUlls 
Margaret  A   Howell 

To  be  senior  scientist 


WiUlam  P  Hill.  Jr 
Norman  A   HUmer 
Julius  A   Kaael 
WUllam  A.  MUls 
George  E   Thompson 
Kenneth  W   Walls 
BUly  West 

scientist 
Prank  S   LlseUa 
Norman  L   Richards 
Harold  P   Stewart 


Donald  8  Boomer 
WUUam  J    Campbell 
Robert  J    Ellis 
Vernon  J    Puller 
WUllam  J.  Goodwin, 

Jr. 
Herbert  P    Hasen- 

clever 

To  be 
Gregory  J   Barone 
John  J    Bartko 
Laurence  T   Carroll 
Alfred  HeUman 

To  be  sanitarian  director 

warren  S   Dobaon 

Imng  H.  Schlafman 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Alfred  Oaetavelez  Elmer  D   MoOlaason 

Vlrgli  D   Grace  Joe  L.  Pemn 

Jack  H    Lair 

To  be  sanitarian 

Vernon  R.  T.  Robert  A   Marsland 

Bargman  James  R   Reed 

Ralph  J    BlckneU  Johnny  R    SaxiderE 

Victor  L   Casper  E>ale  J    Vandonse! 

Kurt  L   Peldmann  Thomas  8.  WlUew. 
Douglas  H   Keefer 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Adelbert  E   Bnggs  Boris  J    Oaheroff 

Pellx  A    Oonte  Lowell  R   Pfau 

Paul  H   Honda  Edward  J   Veaey 

Erneet  8.  Lentlnl 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
James  E  Bleadlng-         Richard  A    HaU 

helser  Prank  W   Ho  Ulster 

Thomas  D.  DeclUls 

To  be  pharmacist 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Edmund  P. 

Ray  D  Crossley  II  Kropldlowskl 

Jean  P   Davlgnon  Jon  R.  May 

Lawrence  E  John  J   Mleecler 

Oustafson  Michael  J   Tuohy 

Jerome  A   Halperln       Arthur  C  Wlllman 
Donald  E.  HUl  Gary  J.  Wold 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacitt 
James  G   Tauer 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Andrew  C  Wheeler 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Anton  M.  Allen  Denny  G.  Constantlne 

Paul  Amsteln  Kenneth  D   Quist 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Ezra  Berman 
James  A.  Peters 
Stephen  Potkay 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Merme  Bonnell 
Jean  M   Pope 
Charlotte  K   Smith 

To  be  senior  therapist 
John  B.  AUls  Porrest  N  Johnson 

Dean  P  Currier  Richard  S   Mazzaoone 

James  C   Hufsey  Walter  S  Seklya 

To  be  therapist 
James  D  EJbner 
WUllam  W   Murray 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Gene  A.  IMullo 
Richard  I   Hetherlngton 

To  be  health  services  director 
Leah  Bigalow 
Mary  P   Byrd 
Mary  A.  Pugltt 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Joiin  K.  Baker,  Jr  Howard  L.  Kitchener 

Ooctlla  C   Conrath         Peggy  S   Pent« 
Ernest  D   Plcco  Mary  L  Skinner 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Wayne  G   Brown  Eart  W  BobUiaon 

Robert  S  Calhs  WUbert  Shlmoda 

Robert  P.  Clarke  William  H    SpUlane 

George  P.  Creswell         Roger  W   Turenne 
Dotiald  K  Gardner        Charles  T.  WUeoc 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Josej*  S.  Arcareae         Seiden  C.  HaU,  Jr. 
Stevec  Brecher  James  W.  Bolofaon 

Kenneth  R   Envall         Mark  O  Semler 
Karen  S  Gallaway         Dennis  K   Shlpman 


CONFIRMATIONS 

EbcecuUve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  30, 1971 : 

PXDZEAI.    BOMX    LOAK    BANK    BOAJW 

Carl  O  Kamp,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  tiie  Federal  EUxne  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30.   1876. 

DsPAxncEirT   or   DzrrNSx 
Robert   P.    Kxiehlke,   of   Wisconsin,    to    be 
Secretary  of  ti»e  Anny. 

In  thx  Air  Poeci 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  fM^^lalons  of  section  8962, 
Utle  10,  otf  the  United  SUtes  Code 

Lt  Oen.  Richard  P.  Klocko.  081-32- 79B8PR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt  Oen  Robert  H  Warren.  066-14-lOOPR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.8  Air 
Force. 

In   thi  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Strean.  U.S  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  Arnold  P  Schade,  U.S  Navy, 
for  i^>polntmecit  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral.' 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10.  Umted  States  Code,  section  5233 
Dkpabtmknt   or   Jitbtici 

P.  Ells  Almond,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
US  Marahal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

INTKRSTATX    COKIOnCX    COUICISSION 

Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  CommlSBloner  for 
the  term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31 
1977. 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlaaloner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1977. 

Laurence   Walrath.   of   Florida,   to    be   an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31 
1873. 

DKPAKTICXNT    of    T^kANSPOaTATIOK 

John  W.  Bamum,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trana- 
pK>rtation. 

In  thx  An  Fobcx 

The  nominations  beginning  Warren  O. 
Abolt.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Carol  LeVann 
HoUey,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Jime  11,  1871. 

In  thx  AaxT 

The  nominations  beginning  Russell  R. 
Black  well,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
John  C  Zlmmermann,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  OongreaBlonal 
Record  on  June  11.  1971. 

The  nomlnatkjns  beginning  Tliomaa  J. 
CoUlns,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  cc^onel,  and 
ending  Ralph  O.  Synakowskl,  to  be  flrrt 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  31.  1971. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^ES— T^Vrfn«>8rfai/,  June  30,  1971 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev   Edward  O   Latch. 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

God  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  U3:  For 
fn  Him  ic€  live  arui  move  and  have  out 
betn^—Kc%s\l    27.28 

O  Lord,  our  Qod.  before  whom  we  bow 
in  prayer  and  from  whom  we  receive  that 
uplift  of  spirit  which  enables  us  to  live 
creatively  through  criucal  tunes,  we  praj- 
for  wisdom  and  strength  to  undergird  as 
as  we  face  the  difficult  duties  ot  this  dis- 
turbing day  PUl  our  minds  with  thoughts 
that  are  positive  and  our  hearts  with  love 
that  ts  persistent  that  we  may  live  nobly. 
speak  wisely,  do  jusUy.  and  walk  truly 
with  Thee. 

Thus  may  we  lead  our  Nation  forward 
and  upward  with  unfaJtermg  steps  to  the 
glorious  day  when  men  shall  leam  to  live 
together  In  peace,  for  freedom  and  with 
justice  for  ail  And  to  Thee  be  the  glory 
now  and  forever   Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  ha.^  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MB88AOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

HR7100  Aa  »ct  'x>  authorise  •pproprU- 
tlons  to  the  Nation*;  Aeronautic*  and  Space 
Admin lutrmtion  for  research  and  developmeat. 
construction  of  facilities  and  research  and 
progTsoi  management,  and  .'or  other  pur- 
poaea:  and 

H.&.  9371  An  act  maJcing  appropriatloas 
for  tbe  TreMury  Department,  the  U  S  PoataJ 
SerrJce.  the  Executive  OflJce  of  the  President 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
a»cal  fear  ending  June  30,  1973  and  for  other 
purposM 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bin  (H.R  7109'  enutled  An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  smd  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appomts  Mr  AwniR- 
sow.  Mr  Syminctok  Mr  C.\nnon,  Mr 
CmiTis,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  'H.R  9271'  enUtled  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  US  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  t^.e  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  f^- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.   1972,  and  for 


other  purposes.'  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  MovTOYA.  Mr  Eli^ndee.  Mr  Inotjyi, 
Mr  McGkx.  Mr  Bog<;s.  and  Mr  Aixorr 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  311 
entitled  An  act  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of 
public  service  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested 

S  1118  An  act  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands; 

8  J  Re«  115  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  caU  for  an  Interna- 
tional moratorium  of  10  years  on  the  killing 
of  all  sp)ecles  of  whales,  and 

S,  Con  Res  9  Concurretyt  resolution  to 
express  the  senje  of  Congress  relative  to  cer- 
tain activities  of  Public  Health  Servtoe  hos- 
pitals and  outpatient  clinics. 


RESOLUTION  OP  INQUIRY  ON  THE 
PENTAGON  PAPERS 

fMrs  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  I 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker  in  a  few 
moments  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  House  Resolutions  489  and  490. 
privileged  resoluuons  of  mqulry  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  25  colleagues  last 
Monday 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  have  access  to  the  Pentagon 
papers  in  a  meaningful  way.  access  that 
compiles  with  the  procedures  governing 
resolutions  of  inquiry  When  the  Presi- 
dent transmits  a  document  to  the 
Speaker  in  response  to  such  a  resolution, 
the  Speaker  lays  It  before  the  House," 
customarily  by  reading  It 

Certainly,  the  procedures  we  all  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  preclude 
any  such  effective  laying  before  the 
House  We  »ili  not  be  able  to  take  notes 
on  It.  or  even  quote  It  from  memory 
We  will  not  be  able  to  have  the  assistance 
of  experts  or  of  our  own  stall  members 
In  evaluating  it  We  will  no  doubt  receive 
a  more  effective  'laying"  before  our  doors 
when  we  receive  our  morning  newspjapers 
tomorrow,  after  today's  Supreme  Court 
decision 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
limited  access  we  will  have  to  this  report 
satisfies  either  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution or  the  rights  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  proper  use  of  this  mate- 


rial. I  submit   to  the  Members  of  the 

House  at  this  point,  the  testimony  I  gave 

before   the   Armed  Services  Committee 

Just  2  days  ago  to  further  clarify  my 

position. 

TcsTTMoirr  or  CcNoaxsswoicAN  Bsixa  S.  As- 

ZUG     BKTORX     THX     HoDS«      AajtfXD     SZBVICZS 

CoMitrrm  on  Hodsb  Rxsolutionb  488 
AND  490.  Junk  38.  1971 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dlacuM  with 
you  House  Resolutions  489  and  490.  which 
with  36  co-sponaors  I  introduced  Just  a  week 
ago  today  These  Resolutions  of  Inquiry 
would  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  1968  Pentagon  study  entitled 
variously,  ■The  1968  Vietnam  Task  Force  Re- 
port." "History  of  United  States- Vietnam  Re- 
laUonahlps.  194&-1967."  'History  of  United 
States  Declalon-Maklng  Proceas  on  Vietnam 
Policy" 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee.  Mr  Hebert,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Mr  Albert,  and  the  President, 
for  acting  with  such  speed  on  these  Resolu- 
tions as  to  make  the  matter  of  Inquiry  al- 
most moot  Almost  but  not  quite 

A  Resolution  of  Inquiry  la  an  Infrequently 
used  device  provided  for  under  Rule  XXII. 
Sections  865  859.  and  further  refined 
throughout  Hind's  and  Cannon's  precedents 
from  the  18th  Century  until  last  used.  In 
1966 

They  are  privileged  resolutions  asking  facts 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  must  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  to  which  re- 
ferred within  seven  legislative  days 

Once  passed,  the  President  lor  other  ex- 
ecutive requested)  must  comply  with  the 
reeolutlon  and  transmit  the  Information  to 
the  Speaker,  "who  lays  It  before  the  House  " 
Such  lajrtng  U  consistently  Interpreted  In 
the  precedents  to  be  a  reading  to  the  House 
of  the  Information  transmitted 

Despite  the  rapid  response  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Committee,  the  purpose  of 
my  Resolution  Is  thwarted  by  the  method  of 
transmittal  The  Resolution  asks  that  the 
President  and  other  executive  ofllcers  furnish 
the  Home  of  Representatives  with  these 
documents  But  as  I  understand  present 
plans,  the  documents  are  not  to  be  "laid 
before  the  House"  In  any  meaningful  way. 
Eventually,  all  435  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  access  to  the  entire  47-volun3e 
study  But  they  cannot  make  notes,  cannot 
have  staflf  people  review  and  comment,  can- 
not report  on  what  they  have  read  Under 
such  limitations,  a  Congressman  must  have 
an  elephantine  memory  to  retain  the  facts 
that  would  enable  him  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional duty 

Further.  If  we  wait  our  turn,  by  seniority, 
for  a  reading  of  the  documents,  the  93nd 
Congress  will  have  passed  Into  history  be- 
fore a  freshman  Congress  woman  from  New 
York  gets  a  chance  to  read  It  And  the  study 
will  be  another  couple  of  years  older  and 
staler 

I  therefore  call  on  this  Committee  to  re- 
port out  theee  resolutions.  489  and  490  favor- 
ably I  urge  stricter  compliance  with  the 
procedures  governing  resolutions  i3f  inquiry 
such  as  these  reaolutlons  under  consideration 
today  I  urge  that  the  Information  be  made 
truly  accessible  to  the  full  House  so  that 
Members  oan  fulfill  their  duties  I  think  that 
the  procedure  ought  to  be  realistic  rather 
than  (ormalUrtlc  that  Members  be  able  to 
take  notes  and  that  the  appropriate  staff 
have  access  I  suggest  obtaining  several 
copies,  to  be  keprt  In  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  rather  than  by  one  Committee 
Referral  to  this  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices surely  does  not  Imply  that  the  history  of 
the  last  dec«ule  in  Sout^beast   Asia  has  been 
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solely  a  matter  of  military  policy,  and  that 
the  decisions  made  have  been  those  of  the 
Pentagon  alone. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Vietnam 
Study  and  appended  documents  so  far  pub- 
lished do  Dot  describe,  and  contain  no  in- 
formation about,  "military"  or  "Naval  instal- 
lations or  equipment,"  or  about  the  "move- 
ment, numbers,  description,  condition  or  dls- 
poaltlon  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  ships, 
aircraft,  or  war  materials  of  the  United 
States"  As  pointed  out  in  the  amicus  curiae 
brief  filed  by  the  ACLU  In  U.S.  v.  New  York 
Times  Co  ,  the  study  has  nothing  to  do  with 
battle  plans,  defense  fortlflcattons,  code 
books,  signals,  photographs,  blueprints,  maps, 
models.  Instruments,  appllfuicAs  or  electronic 
equipment.  The  study  Involves  solely  what 
former  Vice  President  Humphrey  has  called 
"matters  relating  to  political  decisions."  And 
as  to  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  might 
get  the  key  to  deciphering  our  codes.  If  we 
are  still  using  the  same  codes  as  we  did  in 
the  mkl-Slxties,  someone  ought  to  be  fired 
And  surely  the  Osngressional  equivalent  to 
security  clearances  ought  to  carry  more 
weight  than  the  prerogatives  of  some  civilian 
OS15  or  17  at  the  Pentagon 

There  Is  further  information  which  is  Im- 
perative If  the  members  of  this  House  are 
to  fulfill  their  duties;  the  studies  known  to 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  condition  of  the  economy  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  eSlclency  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  our  plans  for 
residual  forces,  and  plana  fcM-  the  'Vietnamese 
elections  In  the  fall  Such  Information  should 
normally  flow  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people:  but  the  bureaucracy  has  labeled 
them  "top-secret  sensitive"  Deprived  of 
such  vital  Information,  how  can  we  In  the 
Oongreas  supply  any  meaningful  legislation? 
I  for  one  was  not  elected  to  rubberstamp  the 
decisions  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Defense 
Department  Rather  I  was  elected  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  such  decisions.  If  all  our 
watchful  eyes  are  blindfolded,  how  dare  we 
pretend  to  represent  the  public  Interest? 

Tto  remove  such  restralnU.  I  introduced  a 
second  resolution  last  Monday:  H.  Res  491 
supported  by  18  of  my  colleagues.  "ITie  seven 
legislative  days  in  which  the  resolution  must 
be  reported  out  of  committee  will  expire  this 
Thursday.  July  1  I  urge  that  action  be  taken 
today  to  ensure  our  access  to  this  essential 
information 

Events  of  the  p«wt  week  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  full  review  of  our  classification  pro- 
cedures Therefore  I  am  Introducing  a  Res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  tlie  House 
that  a  Joint  Committee  of  ootii  houses  be 
Immediately  appointed  to  determine  what,  if 
any,  material  should  be  withheld  from  the 
public  It  has  been  estimated  that  99%  of  the 
dociunents  classified  "secret."  "top  secret." 
"top  secret  sensitive,"  have  no  reason  to  be  so 
labeled  Documenu  from  World  War  I  are 
still  top  secret  More  pointedly,  a  history  of 
decision -making  completed  four  years  ago— 
and  not  even  seen  by  the  current  President 
and  his  top  security  advisor,  until  last  week- 
is  still  a  matter  for  great  controversy  between 
the  supposedly  free  press  and  the  restraining 
hand  of  the  Executive  At  this  point  the  sug- 
gestion In  the  morning's  New  York  Times  by 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  Affairs  under  President  Kennedy.  Ro- 
ger Hliaman.  is  very  timely; 

"If  the  arguments  above  are  valid  the  posi- 
tive and  lasting  benefit  that  might  derive 
from  all  this  furor  would  be  regularized  pro- 
cedures by  which  an  arm  of  the  Oovemmenl 
Independent  of  the  executive  could  examine 
and  decide  on  the  release  of  such  documents 
A  number  of  procedures  are  possible,  but  my 
own  preference  would  be  an  arrangement  by 
which  copies  of  all  documents  relevant  to  a 
particular  policy  problem  would  be  period- 
ically delivered  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  The  Committee  would  then 


be  charged  with  examining  the  documents, 
omiductlng  whatever  hearings  and  Investi- 
gations that  seemed  necessary,  and  deciding 
on  a  specific  date  for  release — whether  that 
day.  a  year  later  or  ten  years  lat«  " 

Judge  Ourfeln  in  New  York  and  Judge 
Oesell  In  Washington  find  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  show  Irreparable  Injury 
to  the  national  defense  In  the  publication  of 
parts  of  the  Vietnam  study.  Administration 
officials  have  expressed  concern  that  publica- 
tion may  cause  loss  of  faith  in  government. 
What  could  possibly  cause  greater  cynicism 
than  the  withholding  of  Information,  not 
only  from  the  public  but  from  their  elected 
representatives? 

The  strength  of  this  country  has  rested 
primarily  in  the  freedom  of  full  debate  of 
political  questions.  The  shame  of  the  past 
decade  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  Uves 
of  all  Americans  were  changed  by  decisions 
In  which  they — and  their  representatives — 
had  no  part  Now  tiiat  the  Congress  and  the 
people  alike  have  become  aware  and  par- 
tially informed  there  is  a  tremendous  op- 
fKsrtunlty  to  rebuild  a  nation  on  the  verge 
of  crumbling  with  distrust.  We  can  rebuUd 
If  we  in  this  Congress  demand  that  deci- 
sion-making be  done  openly,  by  those  elected 
to  participate  in  it;  If  we  move  quickly,  now. 
to  end  government  by  stealth  and  secrecy. 

Despite  the  anomaly  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  representatives  elected  by 
the  people  of  this  country  to  represent 
them  in  decisionmaking  will  be  the  last 
to  have  the  information  on  which  to  base 
both  past  and  future  decisions,  despite 
this  fact,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  voted  to  report  out  the  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry  adversely.  If  there  is  a 
motion  to  table  these  resolutions,  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  great  body  to  as- 
sert their  constitutional  rights  and  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table. 


A  COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washdjoton,  D,C.. 

June  ze,  1971. 

Hon.    CaXI.    AI.BKBT, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
Washirmrton,  DC 

DxAB  &fx.  Spkakxb  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  which 
were  referred  to  this  committee  The  work 
plans  involved   are  the  following: 

Texas.  Bcleto  Creek.  2646.  June  23.  1971. 

Virginia.  Nl  River,  2646,  June  33.  1971, 

Texas,  Pond  Creek.  2646,  June  33.  1971 

Texas.   Sanderson   Canyon.  3646,   June  23 
1971 

Alabama,  Tallaseehstchle  Creek,  3646,  June 
33,   1971 

Georgia.  Cedar  Creek.  690.  June  33,   1971 

nilnoU,  Lower  McKee  Creek,  590.  June  33, 
1971. 

Illinois.  Upper  McKee  Creek.  590.  June  33. 
1971 

Kansas,  W  Sector  Whitewater  River,  590. 
June  23.  1971 

North  Dakota.  Middle  S  Branch  Forest 
River.'  690.  June  33,  1971 

Oklahoma.  Deep  Red  Run-Coflln  Creek,  590, 
June  33,  1971 


Tennessee,  UtUe  Blgby.  590,  June  23,  1971 
West   Vlrgima,   Mill    Creek,   5©0.   June   38, 
1971. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  a   Blatmx. 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


I  Supplemental. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINOS  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  H.  R    GROSS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  take 
this  opportuni^  on  this  very  happy  day 
to  inform  the  House  that  this  is  the 
birthday  of  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  H.  R.  Gross.  Although  com- 
monly known  as  H.  R..  his  real  name  Is 
RuioLD  RoYci.  Of  course,  the  Royci  Is  an 
indication  of  Rolls  Royce,  a  distant 
cousin. 

We  know  him  as  a  great  friend,  a  be- 
loved friend,  as  a  mfitter  of  fact,  and  I 
would  like,  on  behalf  of  myself,  to  wish 
him  an  extremely  happy  birthday  and 
many  more. 

I  understand  that  his  personal  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Hall,  is  going  to  give  us  a  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  congratulating  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  on  this  birthday. 
It  might  be  nice  to  offer  a  bill,  H.R.  144, 
making  H.  R.  Gross'  birthday  a  national 
holiday. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wonder.  Mr  Speaker,  if  you  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  including  a  little 
travel  for  our  distinguished  Member, 
H.  RoYOE  Gross?  If  so.  we  can  even  pro- 
vide a  round-trip  ticket.  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  now  thinks  that  we  would 
authorize  ondy  a  one-way  ticket  We 
want  him  back. 

(Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentlemaui  from  New  Jersey  was 
speaking  I  looked  around  the  room  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  wais  in  his  usual  spot,  a 
seat  near  the  aisle  and  near  the  table,  on 
our  side,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  not  in 
that  usual  position.  We  all  know  that 
H.  R.  Gross  has,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
taken  a  trip  outside  the  United  States,  a 
junket,  as  some  call  it,  and  all  of  us  know 
that  he  is  almost  without  exception  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  wonder  on  this 
occasion  if,  by  any  chance,  on  his  anni- 
versary he  has  disappointed  us  by  going 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  very  beet  on 
his  birthday  anniversary. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr    HAH,    Mr   Speaker    since  thla  Is 

apparently  the  a«e  of  'ful!  dlscloeure" 
fuid  a  time  to  reveal  even  the  most  inti- 
mate details  about  the  workings  of  our 
Federal  Qovemment.  I  feel  that  I  have 
reached  a  point,  a  Gravely"  point,  where 
I  can  no  longer  remain  silent  and  must 
Oet  off  my  cheat"  certain  secrets  that 
have  heretofore  been  known  only  unto 
me  Risking  a  niptiir«d-dxx:k  doctor -pa- 
tient reJatlonahlp.  I  have  decided  that 
the  time  has  come  to  declassify  the  de- 
tail* of  the  first  physical  examlnaUon 
that  I  administered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  H  R  Gioss 

As  you  well  know  Mr  Speaker  shortly 
after  I  was  bom  into  this  body  m  the 
year  IMO.  I  became  the  unofficial  physi- 
cian to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the 
official,  albeit  self-appomted  physician. 
to  Ut  Qioss.  whose  natal  date  Is  today 

One  day,  armed  only  with  my  trusty 
stethoecope  and  a  temperature  thermom- 
eter, I  received  the  consent  of  that  au^rust 
Member  to  mmister  unto  him  .As  I  re- 
call It  was  while  we  were  flahing  on  the 
Rappahannock 

As  r  checked  the  gentleman's  right  ear, 
I  noticed  a  bit  of  soil  clinging  to  the  ex- 
treme part  of  the  ear  lobe  I  asked  whv 
:t  was  there'  Mr  Qioss  replied.  'I  gue&s 
!t  comes  from  ailways  keeping  my  ear  to 
the  ground."  Closer  examination  revealed 
a  rather  long,  almost  invisible  scar  run- 
ning the  length  of  his  nose  "Have  you 
been  In  an  accident' "  I  asked  "No."  said 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  That  comes 
from  keeping  my  no«e  to  the  grindstone  " 

As  my  gaze  conUnued  to  move  upward. 
I  noticed  his  slightly  thinning  locks  and 
receding  hairline  When  I  queried  Mr 
Ot088  about  his  premature  loss  of  hair. 
he  told  me  that  he  had  calculated  that, 
for  every  $1  billion  that  this  Nation  piles 
on  the  naaonal  debt,  he  loses  10  hairs 
You  can  understand  how  it  saddened  me 
to  explain  to  m.y  colleague  that  there  te 
no  known  cure  for  hus  ailment — alopecia 
cranlae — and  that  I  feared  he  would  soon 
be  totally  bald 

When  I  checked  Mr  Onoss'  hands.  I 
found  that  his  r.ght  Index  flnger  was 
heavily  calloased  and  slightly  longer 
than  the  one  on  his  left  hand  This  In- 
tere«ed  me  Intensely  as  I  have  similar 
attributes — primus  dlgitl  dextra  docty- 
ha — but  for  other  rea«on.s  My  inquiry 
brought  the  reply  that  this  came  from 
constantly  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  years  of  keeping  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  people 

My  final  act  was  to  take  the  tempera- 
ture of  my  good  fnend  in  the  usual  and 
routinely  approved  manner  of  any  great 
diagnostician,  and  I  ascertained  some- 
thing most  unusual  Mr  Gross'  tem- 
perature has  a  tendency  to  rise  every  time 
an  appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
House,  and  lowers  only  when  a  satisfac- 
tory cut  in  funding  has  been  accc«n- 
pHshed  by  point  of  order,  amendment,  or 
defeat  My  diagnosis  was  that  at  the 
current  pace  of  the  Congress  his  tem- 
perature should  reach  350'  by  the  middle 
of  July 

All  !n  all  Mr  Sp^ker  my  examlna- 
tKin  revealed  a  very  healthy  and  remark- 
able specimen  .^  slight  man  who  loves 
htf  nation  as  a  giant,  and  wants  to  see 


It  prosper:  a  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people  of  lo^a  the  conscience  of  this 
body  of  Congress,  and  the  best  friend  a 
man  ever  had.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  enjoy 
his  counsel,  the  fellowship  of  him.  his 
wife  and  faxmly,  and  the  knowledge  that, 
following  the  birth  of  H  R  Oross  of 
Iowa,  they  broke  the  mold 

Mr  Speaker  may  I  wish  a  heartfelt 
happy  birthday  to  a  truly  ».eat  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  SCHERLE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
mji'self  with  the  deserving  remarks  Just 
made  by  my  disunguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  <  Mr  Hall  > .  I 
am  sure  the  rea&<in  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  Mr  Oro5vS  ^  ha-s  not  accepted  any 
tnps  abroad  l.s  not  because  he  fears  it  may 
only  be  one  way,  and  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  time  that  the  gentleman  would  not 
be  here  to  represent  the  people  of  Iowa 
in  this  body  Few  Members  realize  that 
H  R  has  taken  one  Government  spwn- 
sored  trip  overseas  as  a  doughboy  in 
World  War  I 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  very  proud  and 
honored  to  have  a  man  with  the  stature 
of  H  R  Gross  to  represent  not  only  his 
district  but  the  SUte  of  Iowa  and  the 
Nation  as  well 

As  a  colleague  of  the  gentleman  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  called  his  friend  H  R  . 
the  entire  Hoase  membership  wishes  you 
a  happy  birthday  and  with  your  wife 
Hazel,  sons  Alan  and  Phil,  grandson 
Gary,  a  Joyous  occasion 


.\PPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  9271,  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT AND  OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,   1972 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  ^  HJi,  9271  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  US  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objw-Uon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
pomts  the  foUovi-lng  conferees  Messrs 
Stmc.  Passman.  Addabbo,  Roybal, 
Stokxs.  Mahon  R<-)bison  of  New  York, 
Edwards  of  Alabama  Rikgle.  Myeks.  and 
Bow. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    A    CONFER- 
ENCE     REPORT      ON      H  R       9271 
TREASL-RY       DEPARTMENT      AND 
OTHER    INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 
-APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 


ference report  on  the  bill  <H.R  9Y1\) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  US.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endmg  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

Mr  H.^LL  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  i.s  this  a  request  to  file  a 
report  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  have  ;ust  now  been  ap- 
pointed, within  the  last  5  minutes? 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MLssourl  that  we  have  had 
some  preliminary  dLscussion.s  with  the 
other  body  on  the  changes  they  have 
made  in  the  bill,  and  since  the  fiscal 
yearend  is  near  on  us.  when  the  Postal 
Department  becomes  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion on  that  date,  we  were  hopeful  that 
we  could  adjudicate  our  differences  some 
time  this  afternoon  and  have  the  report 
ready  for  filing  before  the  day  Ls  over 

Mr  HALL  But  the  conferees  have  not 
met  ofBcially,  the  report  Ls  not  m  prepa- 
ration, and  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached  Is  tiiat  a  true  statement  of  the 
situation' 

Mr  STEED  That  is  correct. 

Mr  HALL.  Then  I  would  presume,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa plans  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
again  violate  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  and  bring  this  conference  report 
up  later  today  If  the  conference  report 
is  filed,  or  tomorrow,  the  last  day  of 
meeting  this  week  before  the  Independ- 
ence Day  recess  ? 

Mr  STEED  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  let  me  state  that  if  we  are  able 
to  reach  agreement  today  the  only  way 
In  which  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port would  be  by  unammous  consent. 

Mr  HALL  So  the  gentleman's  plan  is 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  late  In  the  day  today  or 
tomorrow? 

Mr  STEED  If  we  expect  to  finalize  the 
bill  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  would  be  no  other  recourse  for  us 
but  to  do  that  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  have  of  meet- 
ing the  deadline. 

And  so.  as  I  say,  I  Just  cannot  see 
where  we  would  be  able  to  have  it  ready 
by  today,  and  we  wall  probably  be  very 
fortunate  to  have  it  ready  by  tomorrow 

Mr  M.AHON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  .since  the 
House  Ls  anxious  to  finish  its  scheduled 
pre-July  4th  business  today  and  tomor- 
row, and  since  tomorrow  Ls  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year  1972,  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  this 
conference  report  as  soon  as  It  is  filed, 
which  could  be  later  today  If  Congress 
could  clear  the  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
general  Government  appropriation  bill 
today;  clear  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation biU:  clear  the  education  appro- 
priation bill,  and  clear  the  pending  con- 
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tinuing  resolution,  we  would  have 
finalized  a  significant  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriations business  before  the  new  fis- 
cal year  begins 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  confer  In 
detail  with  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Steed  i  about  this  matter,  and 
of  course  we  do  not  know  just  what  con- 
flicts there  may  be,  if  any,  between  the 
two  bodies  with  respect  to  the  conference 
on  the  bill. 

But  I  would  hope  that  if  the  confer- 
ence report  can  be  prepared  later  today, 
and  we  are  In  session  later  today,  that 
the  conference  report  could  be  consi- 
dered today 

Mr  HALL  Of  course,  the  gentleman's 
very  statement  is  the  reason  why  a 
unanimous-consent  request  should  not  be 
asked,  at  least  until  the  conferees  have 
met.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  I  have 
for  rising,  and  albeit  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  is  convinced  that  a  payless 
payday  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
America,  and  maybe  shock  it  mto  realiz- 
ing that  we  need  to  stop  authorizing  and 
appropriating  for  everyone's  whim,  and 
indeed  move  toward  balancmg  the  budg- 
et; nevertheless  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
unanlmous-con.sent  request  for  permis- 
sion to  file  by  midnight,  and  that  will 
give  us  time  to  deride  whether  or  not  we 
should  again  nolate  the  rules  of  the 
House  adopted  last  October  to  the  effect 
that  conference  reports  should  be  print- 
ed and  in  the  hands  of  Members  for  3 
days  before  being  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  falrminded 
approach  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hald  has  taken  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  When  we  know- 
more  about  It  we  will  confer  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  just  heard. 
as  I  walked  into  the  Chamber,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  a  payless  payday  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  country,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  answer  that  Calvin 
Coolidge  gave  to  a  questioner  during  a 
press  conference  one  day  when  the  ques- 
tioner said.  "How  many  people  work  In 
the  Government?"  And  he  said.  "About 
half  of  them," 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  for  his  usual  In- 
imicable  observation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NORTH    VIETNAM    HAS    PROBLEMS 
TOO 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 


time  when  our  Vietnamese  involvement 
is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  at  a  Ume  when  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  citizens  of  tills  country  are 
being  very  much  exploited  and  publicized, 
I  think  it  IS  appropriate  that  we  remind 
ourselves  that  the  leaders  In  North  Viet- 
nam are  having  problems  of  their  own 

It  was  recenUy  reported  that  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap.  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  victory  over  the  French  at 
Dienbienphu  in  1954.  has  been  shunted 
aside  as  North  Vietnam's  princlpwil  mili- 
tary strategist. 

The  recent  North  Vietnamese  NaUonal 
Assembly  demoted  the  general  from  vice 
chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Coun- 
cil, a  post  he  had  held  since  1960.  at  the 
same  time  the  group  was  being  upgraded 
and  given  the  principal  role  In  military 
planning. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  me  this  demoUon  of 
General  Giap  as  a  leading  military  archi- 
tect for  North  Vietnam  is  a  visible  sign 
that  perhaps  the  determination  and  per- 
haps the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  is  Itself  beginning  to  weaken. 

In  this  country,  where  disagreement 
with  official  policy  receives  full  play,  let 
us  give  a  litUe  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  facing  a  monolithic  dictator- 
ship in  North  Vietnam.  Cracks  are  be- 
glnmng  to  appear.  Troung  Chinh.  No.  3 
man  in  the  Politburo  of  the  Lao  Etong 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam, 
broadcast  on  the  radio  that — 

It  la  absolutely  neceesary  for  the  people's 
demcxsr&tlc  dictatorship  to  use  violence 
againat  counterrevolutlonarlee  and  exploiters 
who  refuse  to  submit  to  reform.  The  pro- 
letarian dictatorial  sUte  determinedly  pre- 
vents the  use  of  slogans  of  democratization 
of  the  regime  In  order  to  weaken  or  abolish 
the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

The  government  has  decided  It  neces- 
sary to  arrest  and  convict  a  pop  music 
group  for  playing  "golden  music" — ai>- 
parently  copying  Western  music  and 
styles.  They  were  accused  of  "disseminat- 
ing depraved  imperialist  culture"  and  the 
leader  was  sentenced  to  15  years  in  pris- 
on, while  others  received  lesser  sentences 

Problems  for  the  Communist  forces  are 
becoming  evident.  A  statement  by  the  top 
poliUcal  general  of  all  Communist  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  quotes  him  as  saymg 

The  combat  of  our  armed  forcee  and  peo- 
ple has  now  become  increasingly  critical, 
difficult,  and  fierce  Many  units  have  to 

flght  In  extremely  dlfflcult  condltloms  with 
a  shortage  of  everything  .  . 

The  currency  black  market  in  Hanoi 
and  the  wide  shortages  in  consumer 
goods  as  reported  in  Hanoi  newspapers 
suggest  hardships  in  North  Vietnam 
which  are  not  compatible  with  the  ideal 
Socialist  state. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 
(Mr.  OUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\lse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  very 
shortly  we  will  vote  upon  a  privileged 
resolution  pertaining  to  the  now  famous 
purloined  Pentagon  papers. 


I  for  one  believe  that  classificaUon  has 
been  abused,  that  many  things  which  do 
not  deserve  classificaUon  are  being  clas- 
sified. But  I  think  the  question  we  must 
decide  today  is,  Who  has  the  right  to 
classify  and  who  has  the  right  to  de- 
classify? We  all  admit  that  classifica- 
tion is  essenUai.  In  recent  days — m  fact 
today — we  have  witnessed  a  sltuaUon 
where  these  controversial  papers  are 
being  read  into  the  public  record  because 
they  are  in  the  possession  of  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  Even  though  those  pa- 
pers are  labeled  as  top  secret  they  wUl  be 
declassified  by  a  member  of  Congress 
who  wiD  be  immune  to  prosecuUon. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  and  I  think  that 
no  man — a  Congressmam.  a  Senator,  or 
otherwise — has  the  right  to  take  some- 
thing which  is  labeled  "top  secret"  and. 
based  upon  his  personal  judgment,  de- 
classify it  and  make  it  public. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  revise  our  laws 
With  respect  to  classificaUon,  but  let  us 
not  be  in  the  position  today  of  saying 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  declassify. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mm- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  House 
will  have  an  historic  opportunity  within 
a  few  minutes  when  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry is  before  us.  I  have  cosponsored 
this  resoluUon,  and  last  Monday  I  tesU- 
fied  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  it  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  full  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
resoluUon  before  any  moUon  is  made 
which  would  preclude  the  debate 

House  resolution  489  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  furnish  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives with  the  full  and  complete  text 
of  the  study  on  the  ys&x  in  Vietnam  which 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  other  newspapers  have  par- 
tially published.  It  is  an  assertion  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  unique  interest  in  know- 
ing the  contents  of  these  documents,  for 
Congress  needs  this  essenUal  information 
in  order  to  act  on  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

Believing  not  only  that  Congress  but, 
more  importanUy,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  truth  about  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  and  26  other 
Members  filed  a  brief  as  amici  curiae 
in  support  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post, 

Although  the  President  has  pro'vided 
the  documents  to  Congress,  the  matter  is 
not  moot.  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
assert  our  independent  right  to  them. 
Second,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  Imposed  unacceptable  condlUons  on 
access  to  them. 

TKie  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee  outlining  the 
procedures  under  which  limited  access  Is 
made  to  Members  to  review  the  docu- 
ments entitled  "United  States- Vietnam 
RelaUonshlps,  1945-67"  is  Untamount  to 
no  access.  It  is  imduly  restricUve,  and 
virtually  makes  it  Impossible  for  Mem- 
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bers  ot  Congress  to  review  these  docu- 
ments and  understand  what  is  In  them. 

The  rules  prohibit  Members  from  tak- 
Ln>c  notes  even  on  what  they  have  read. 
.And  bef  >re  toeing  allowed  to  read,  they 
wlK  be  required  to  identify  the  document 
or  information  they  desire  to  read  This 
la  absurd.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  material  Is  already  In  the  public 
domain,  ha^r-if  been  published  m  the 
press  and  the  Congrissionvl  Record. 
Also  the  Solicitor  General  has  narrowed 
to  a  very  few  the  number  of  documents 
over  which  there  is  any  longer  any  con- 
troversy 

I  un?e  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resoiuuon  of  inq'Oiry  and  to  vote  against 
uhe  expected  motion  to  table. 


THE   PENTAGON   PAPERS 

'Mr  ABOl'REZK  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York    Mrs, 

.•\8ZrG  ' 

Mrs  ABZtJG  Mr  Speaker  the  reso- 
lution of  mquir,-  Ho'jse  Resolution  489 
and  490,  is  Intended  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity t<.->  the  Members  of  this  body  to  be 
Informed  so  that  they  can  act  Intelll- 
i?ently  as  informed  representatives  of 
the  people  of  thf!  countr>"  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  voted,  the  chair- 
man has  mformed  me  he  will  report  the 
resolution  with  a  motion  to  table  which 
will  cut  ofl  any  opportunity  for  this 
House  even  to  debate  this  important 
question  of  access  to  the  Pentagon  study 

A  letter  has  been  .sent  by  the  Armed 
Services  Com.mlttee  indlcatmg  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  can  read  the  47 
volume  study  We  have  to  come  into  a 
locked  room  We  have  to  register  our 
names  We  have  to  know  the  specific 
document  we  wish  to  ask  for  This  is  not 
access  There  are  dcxuments  being  pub- 
lished m  the  newspapers  wbJle  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  being  de- 
prived of  an  op^)ortunity  to  see  the  in- 
formation on  which  we  base  political 
ieclsjons  for  which  we  are  held  responsi- 
ble It  seems  to  me  we  must  not  only 
debate  this  question  but  we  must  defeat 
the  motion  to  table  We  ttwxsx.  insist  that 
the  resolution  of  inquir>-  be  made  mean- 
ingful, not  formaiLsUc.  but  realistic,  so 
that  Members  of  the  House  wUJ  truly 
have  access  to  the  mformaUon  we  need. 


THE    PENTAGON    PAPERS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsslcm  to  address  the  House  for  1  min. 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fr«m  California 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  need  t.D  know  is  important, 
and  perhaps  there  ls  an  emphatic  need 
to  know  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  But  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  papers  we  are  talking  about  today 
bear  the  classifl.-ation  top  secret."  and 
the  quesUon  is  L<  eai-h  mdividua;  Mem- 
oer  of  Congress  i;oing  to  take  unto  him- 
self the  right  to  declassify?  That  is  the 
question 

A  gap  in  the  law  has  been  clearly  ex- 


posed and  certainly  the  question  of  clas- 
sification must  be  carefully  considered 
Certainly  there  is  plenty  wrong,  which 
needs  correction.  But  that  is  a  future  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  and  does  not 
justify  taking  unto  ourselves  the  right  to 
declassify 

Mr  PELLY   Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

'Mr  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
into  this  discussion  a  little  late.  I  am 
not  sure  what  is  about  to  go  on  here.  I 
see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  wonder:  Are  we  going  to  have  any 
time  to  discuss  this  matter  at  all.  or  are 
we  going  to  be  faced  with  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table?  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr  HUBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  in  the  well  this  morning  The 
whole  proposition  becomes  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  House  has  the  papers.  They 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  They  are  available 
to  the  members  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  debate  We  all  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  So  the  gentleman  In- 
tends to  move  to  table  Immediately  the 
motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  Abzug)  ? 

Mr    HEBERT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 

for  giving  me  this  information. 


.APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  7109.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   AUTHORIZATION 

Mr  MILLER  of  Callforma.  Mr 
Spealcer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
•.iike  from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill 
H  R  7109)  to  authonze  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, constnjction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
MiLLiR  of  California,  Ttacu*  of  Texas. 
Karth.  HtcHLKH  of  West  Virginia,  Frx- 
TOK  of  Pennsylvania.  Moskxr.  and  Bill. 


REQUESTING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
FURNISH  THE  TEXT  OF  THE 
8TLTDY  ENTITLED  "UNITED 

STATES-VIETNAM  RELATION- 

SHIPS.   1945-67- 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser- 
vices, I  submit  a  privileged  report  ^  Rept. 


No.  92318)  (HI  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
489)  and  ask  for  immediate  ccmsldera- 
tlcHi  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Rxs    489 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be,  and  he  \a 
hereby,  directed  to  fxirnlah  the  Hoxiae  of 
Repreaenutlves  within  flXt«en  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  with  the  full  and 
complete  text  of  the  study  entitled  ••United 
3t*t«6-Vletnam  RelaUonahlpe.  1945-19«7". 
prepared  by  the  Vietnam  Taak  Force,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

MOTION    TO   TABLE    OfTKKIO   BT    M>     KtBEBT 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
table  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  table  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  LouLslana 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  272.  naj's  113.  not  voUng  48. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No    173) 
YEAS— 272 


Abbltt 

DavU.  8  C 

Hicks.  Wash 

Abemethy 

Davis.  Wis. 

HUlls 

Alexander 

de  la  Oarza 

Hogan 

Andrews.  Aia. 

Delaney 

Horton 

Annunzlo 

Dellenback 

Hoamer 

Archer 

Denholm 

Hull 

Arend* 

Dennis 

Hungate 

Aahbmok 

Derwlnaki 

Hunt 

Asplnall 

Dickinson 

Hutchinson 

Baker 

DlngeU 

Ichord 

Baring 

Dom 

Jannan 

Belcher 

Dowdy 

Johnson.  Call 

BeU 

Downing 

Johnson.  Pa 

Bennett 

Dulskl 

Jonas 

BetU 

Duncan 

Jones.  Ala. 

BleMer 

du  Pont 

Kazen 

Blackburn 

Dwyer 

Keating 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Boiling 

Bdwards.  Ala 

Keith 

Bow 

Krlenbom 

Kemp 

Bray 

Each 

King 

Brooks 

Eshleman 

Kiucrynskl 

BroomAeld 

!^vans.  Colo 

Kyi 

Brotzman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Land  grebe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Pish 

I^tta 

Brown.  Ohio 

Plaber 

Lennon 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Flood 

Lent 

BroyhlU,  Va 

Flowers 

Uoyd 

Buchanan 

Plynt 

Lujan 

Burke,  Fla 

Ford.  Oerald  B 

McClory 

Btirke.  Mass 

Porsythe 

McColluter 

Burleaon.  Tex 

Prellnghuysen 

McDade 

Burllaon.  Mo 

Pren«el 

McDonald. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Prey 

Mich. 

Byron 

Pulton.  Pm 

McBwen 

CabeU 

Puqua 

McFaU 

Caffery 

Oarmatz 

McKay 

Camp 

Oettys 

McKentt 

Carney 

Ooldwater 

McMillan 

Carter 

Ooodllng 

Mahon 

Caaey.  Tex 

Onffln 

Main  lard 

Cederberg 

Orom 

Mann 

Chamberlain 

OroTer 

Martin 

Chappeil 

Oubaer 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Clancy 

Haley 

MatMs   Oa 

Clartt 

Hall 

MalsTjnaga 

Clausen. 

Hammer- 

Mayr.e 

Don  H. 

Schmidt 

Maizoll 

Clawson.  Del 

Hanna 

Meeda 

Clereland 

Hansen.  Irlah..' 

Michel 

Collier 

Hansen   WiAh 

Miller.  Calif. 

Collins.  Tex 

Haraha 

Miller  Ohio 

Conable 

Harrey 

Ml  Us.  Ark 

Conte 

Hastings 

Mlnahali 

Crane 

Hays 

MIeell 

Daniel,  Vs 

Hubert 

M.illohan 

Daniels.  N  J 

Henderson 

Monagan 

Daoielaon 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Montgomery 
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Morgan 
Murphy.  N  Y 
Myers 

Natchsr 

Neisen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C 

Price.  Ill 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

R';'blnson,  Va 

Flf.blson.  N  Y 

Rogers 

Booney.  NY 

Rooney.  Pa 

Aboxiresk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Ashlpy 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blstnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Burton 
Celier 
Chiaholm 
Collins,  ni 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Culver 
DeUunu 
Dim* 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Poiey 
Praaer 


Rostenkowskl 

Ruth 

Hanrlman 

Satterfleid 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Bchwengei 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shiiver 

Slkes 

aisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

J   WUlLam 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger   Ariz 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stephens 
Strattoii 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Bull  Iran 
Taioott 

NATS— 113 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Qlalmo 

Olbbons 

Oontalez 

Orasso 

Green.  Greg 

Oreen,  Pa 

Orlfflths 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler  W  Va 

Heckler   Mass 

Helstoakl 

Howard 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  Md 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

Maddrn 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moorhead 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy  ni 

Nedxl 


Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Terry 

Thomi>son.  Oa 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thons 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnail 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla 
Young.  Tex 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Pike 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rees 

Beld.  NY 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rouah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Stokes 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J 

Tleman 

Udaii 

ruman 

Van  Ik 

Waidle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTINO — 46 


Anderson.  111. 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Byrne.  Pa 
Carey.  N  Y 
Clay 
Colmer 
Coughlln 
DaTla.  Oa 
Dent 
Derlne 
Oonohue 
Edwarda  La 
Pord. 
WlUlam  D 


Fountain 

Oallflan&kls 

Oallagher 

Oaydoe 

Oray 

Hagan 

Harrington 

HoUfield 

Jacobs 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Long,  La 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McKlnney 


Macdonald, 
Mass 

MUls   Md. 

Morse 

Passman 

Puclnskl 

Puree  11 

Rangel 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Smith.  NY. 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Taylor 
Wampler 
WstU 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr   Dent  for   with  Mr   Harrington  against. 

Mr   Fountain  for.  with  Mr   Braaco  against. 

Mr  Taylor  for.  with  Mr  Carey  of  New 
York  agalQCt. 


Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  agSLlnst. 

Mr  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  ICr.  Rangel 
against 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois  fca-,  with  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  against 

Mr  Devlne  for.  with  Mr   Gallagher  against 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  HoUfleld  with  Mr  Coughlin. 

Mr  Blaggl  with  Mr  Kuykendall. 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr.  McClure 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Morse 

Mr  Donohue  with  Mr  McKinney 

Mr  Puroell  with  Mr.  Rousselot 

Mr    Runnels  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Wampler 

Mr  BevllJ  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Indiana 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Edwards  of 
Louisiana 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr  Jones  of  North 
Carolina 

Mr  Oray  with  Mr  Jacobs 

Mr  Puclnskl  with  Mr  Oaliaanakls. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr  Oaydoe 

Mr    Brlnkley  with  Mr    Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUESTING  PRESIDENT  TO  FUR- 
NISH  TEXT  OF  STUDY  ENTITLED 
"UNITED  STATES- VIETNAM  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. 1&45-67" 

Mr.  HfeBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  92-319)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
490)  and  ask  for  Immediate  caisldera- 
tlon  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rm.  490 
Resolved.  That  the  President  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  fifteen  days  after  the 
adoption  ot  thU  resoluUon  with  the  full  and 
complete  text  of  the  study  entJUed  "United 
States-Vietnam  Relationships,  1»46-1967" 
prepared  by  the  Vietnam  Task  Force,  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

MOTIOM    TO   TABLX    OrmXC    BT    kCk     HABZBT 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  <H  Res  490)  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  w£is  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR  7016 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1972 

Mr  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H_R.  7016) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statemait, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  28 
1971.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
the  conference  report  on  the  education 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 
which  passed  this  House  on  April  7. 
Today  is  the  30th  of  June.  If  we  adopt 
this  conference  report  today  and  if  the 
other  body  and  the  President  cooperate. 
this  bill  can  become  law  late  tonight  or 
very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speeiker,  this  would  be  a  godsend 
for  the  people  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  these  funds  at  all  levels  and 
for  the  schoolchildren  and  college  stu- 
dents of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  out  of  the  original 
Labor.  Health,  Ediicatlon,  and  Welfare 
bill  In  order  to  expedite  these  appropria- 
tions. This  year  we  will  eatoblish  some 
Itind  of  a  track  record  for  the  early 
enactment  of  education  appropriations  in 
the  recent  history  of  this  House. 

I  know  that  Members  receive  many 
letters  from  back  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  the  Members  have  many,  many 
inquiries  about  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion programs.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
hear  these  figures. 

The  total  recommended  in  the  bill,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees — and  I  want 
you  to  hear  this  figure — for  education, 
imagine  if  you  had  heard  this  10  years 
ago,  you  would  not  have  believed  it — 
is  $5,146,311,000. 

This  is  $563.104,500 — now,  that  is  more 
than  half  a  billion — over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation for  these  programs.  Not  bad 
is  it? 

It  is  $346,223,000  above  the  amount  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  on  April  7, 
but  it  is  also  $469,607,000  below  the 
amount  of  the  blL  as  It  passed  the  Ben- 
ate  on  June  10. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  valid  com- 
parison with  the  budget  request  be- 
cause— and  you  know  the  system  In  the 
Congress — the  budget  request  included 
very  large  amounts  to  be  spent  under 
proposed  new  legislation  for  higher  edu- 
cation which  has  not  yet  been  enacted, 
and  of  course  we  could  liot  act  rai  it.  But 
we  think  that  under  a  fair  and  objective 
comparison,  this  conference  agreement  is 
$393,125,000  over  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  do  not  Intend,  Mr  Speaker,  to  go  into 
great  length  and  in  detail  on  the  many, 
many  very  fine  programs  that  are  f  imded 
in  the  bill  because  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  are  anxious  to  adopt  the  re- 
port, and  get  on  to  other  business 

There  were  40  Senate  amendments  in 
conference,  many  of  which  involved  sev- 
eral separate  and  distinct  programs. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record  for  your 
benefit,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
a  very  detailed  table.  I  do  not  like  tables! 
but  this  one  you  will  like.  It  gives  all  the 
information  which  anyone  here  could 
reasonably  want  to  know  about  this  con- 
ference agreement  for  each  and  every 
program,  and  how  it  compares  with  last 
year,  how  it  compares  with  the  budget 
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request,  how  It  compares  with  the  House 
bill,  how  it  compares  with  the  Senate 
bill  You  cannot  possibly  want  any  more 
than  tiiat  It  '^.V.  be  there. 

Mr  Q'/IE  M;  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlema::  v;eid ' 

Mr    rTxx:)D   I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr  yuiE  There  is  one  piece  of  in- 
:  rmaiion  mat  I  want  to  be  certain  about 
and  triat  ls  the  <  ,ara;.-.«ed  student  loon 
progrram. 

.Ana  I  correct  m  n-.y  'onders  tan  ding  that 
Uiis  bil!  appropriate  funds  to  enable  the 
CSMnmissioner  of  Eklucation  lo  make  pay- 
ment^s  to  reduce  the  students  interest 
cost  on  ioan-s  taken  oy  students  who  will 
be  borrowing  :r.  ir.e  fls<-a;  vear  1972  for 
the  first  time  under  this  prci^ram  and  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  u:>  pay  the  spe- 
cial allowance  to  lenden;  on  thase  loans. 
am  I  also  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  effect  also  of  these  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  be  to  authonz*  the  Com- 
missioner to  insure,  and  to  provide  rein- 
surance for.  loans  to  students  who  will 
be  borrowmg  in  the  fiscal  year  197  2  for 
the  first  tune  under  this  program'' 

Mr   V^.CfOiy    The  an.'^wer  :.>    v>s 

Mr  QLTE  I  thank  the  gentleman  be- 
cause this  IS  of  concern  Ui  us  that  these 
fimds  -wiil  be  available 

Mr  FLOOD  Y'^  It  i.<;  certainly  our 
intent  to  do  j'ust  what  the  genUr-man  ha.' 
stated 

Mr  Speaker  »►>  have  all  .--eceived  a 
landslide  of  co.TestHindence  from  our 
colleges  and  univprsitles  ab<.-)ut  the  funds 
for  the  student  a.ssistance  programs,  and 
particularly  for  educational  opportu.mty 
grants  and  work  study  prog-rams 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on 
t.-^.ii;  subject — and  I  propose  to  insert  a 
table  in  the  Record  whJch  I  hope  wnll 
clanfy  the  situati..in  and  will  help  you 
t^-3  respond  to  questions  you  rfnreive  from 
your  constituent's 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  confer'vs.  thi.s 
bill  together  w:tn  :he  f'und-s  appropriated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  wii:  provide  $177  - 
700,000  for  educational  opp,3r»,jp_i.y 
grants  for  the  school  year  which  begins 
in  September 

Now  thLs  LS  $12  700  000  more  ihan  is 
available  m  the  cu.Tent  school  year  for 
exactly  the  same  -.."Ung 

Por  the  college  work  study  grants,  the 
bill  together  with  the  197!  appropria- 
tions prov;de.s  a  .evel  >f  $237,400,000  for 
the  coming  school  year 


Now.  look — this  is  an  increase  of  >58,- 
425,000  or  over  30  percent — over  the 
school  year  1970-71,  which  we  have  Just 
completed. 

Now,  to  round  out  the  figures.  We 
should  mention  that  both  the  House  emd 
Senate  versions — both  of  them— include 
$293  million  for  NDEA  student  loans. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  $50  million  over 
last  year's  appropriations  Both  versions 
of  the  bill  provide  for  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  insured  student  loan 
program,  as  I  pointed  out  m  my  col- 
loquy with  the  genUeman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  Qua).  That  was  unanimous. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  s\immary,  as  agreed  to 
in  conference,  the  bill  contains  substan- 
tial increases  for  educational  opportunity 
grants,  work-study  programs.  NDEA  stu- 
dent loans,  and  Insured  student  loans  for 
the  coming  school  year. 

As  far  as  the  subsequent  school  year, 
1972-73.  is  concerned,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  the  same  amoimts 
for  student  assistance  programs  which 
were  included  m  the  House  bill.  We  fully 
expect  tiiat  these  amounts  will  be  in- 
creased either  in  a  supplemenul  appro- 
priation bill  for  1972  or  the  1973  appro- 
priation, after  Congress  has  enacted  new 
legislation — and  I  am^  sure  it  will — for 
aid  to  higher  education. 

Of  course,  a  conference  report  is  of 
necessity  a  compromise  When  you  go  to 
•onference  with  the  Senate  you  must 
•-.xpect  to  negotiate  and  to  yield — up 
•/•>  a  pcmt  But  let  me  assure  you  they  do 
the  sam.e  thing  So  tius  is  m  the  purest 
sense  a  compromise  in  the  best  tradition. 
That  IS  why  we  asked  you  not  to  im- 
pose binding  instructions  on  the  House 
conferees 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield,' 

Mr  FLOOD  Since  it  is  my  friend's 
birthday.  I  not  only  yield  to  him,  but 
I  .salaam. 

Mr  GROSe  I  thaiik  the  gentleman. 
:  do  not  supp<xse  there  has  been  Ume  to 
make  an  adjustment  m  this  bill  as  a 
result  of  Uie  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  came  earlier  this  week,  or  would  the 
gentleman  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  an  adjustment  based  up<m  that  de- 
cision, afTertmg  as  it  will  the  elementar>' 
and  secondary  education  funds'" 

Mr  FT.OOU  That  is  entirely  remote 
from  thi.s  matter  as  of  now  entirely 
remote    .\.s  I  was  saymg.  we  yielded  to 


the  Senate  on  quite  a  few  items — a  total 
of  $346,223,000  worth.  Let  me  just  Ust  a 
few  of  the  increases  over  the  House  bill, 
which  we  agreed  to  in  conference : 

Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  $65  million. 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  |30 
million. 

BUingual  educaUon,  $8  million.  That 
has  become  a  big  deal  I  remember  a 
couple  of  years  ago  bilingual  education 
was  hardly  a  known  phrase  here,  and  I 
mean  a  couple  of  years.  Now  it  is  a  big 
deal,  and  properly  so.  This  is  not  just 
Spanish  Americans,  but  other  language 
groups,  too.  The  bill  now  contains  a  total 
of  $35  million  for  bilingual  education 
projects  under  Utle  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
is  an  Increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
1971  appropriation. 

We  think  this  program  will  continue  to 
Increase,  and  it  should.  We  believe  the 
facts  we  have  heard. 

Consumer  and  home  education,  $4  - 
375,000. 

Adult  education.  $6,300,000.  This  will 
provide  a  total  of  $61,300,000  for  the 
coming  year. 

Higher  education.  Higher  education 
facilities  construcUon  grants.  Members 
know  about  that.  Why  should  I  gild  the 
lily?  How  much?  It  is  $43  million  over 
the  House  figure. 

Aid  to  developing  institutions.  $13  mil- 
lion. That  could  be  translated.  It  means 
a  lot  of  things.  Among  some  of  the  things 
It  means  improvement  of  the  black  col- 
leges, which  are  in  bad  shape,  and  others. 

Library  services  and  construction. 
Who  in  the  world  is  going  to  be  against 
that?  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  this  House 
or  on  the  committee,  mcludlng  the  clerks 
Imagine  that.  11.3!  is  $10  million  over 
the  House  figure 

And  the  increase  for  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. $5,024,000  Of  course,  many  of  us, 
Including  myself  would  have  liked  to  but 
we  could  not  p(Xvslb!y  go  along  with  all 
of  the  Senate  increases  We  just  cannot 
do  that  But  we  believe,  Mr  Speaker  we 
liave  agreed  to  those  which  most — most, 
most,  most,  most — of  the  Members  of 
this  House  would  consider  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  pnonty. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopUon  of 
the  conference  report,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  two  Ubles 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 
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NEW  8U06ET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 

TITLE  l-OfFICE  Of  EDUCATION 


vn 


AfencT  ma  tiin 


1971 


Budtrt 
Mlinut* 


MU 


SMito 
b«l 


ConlarMc* 

tCTMMMt 


CoflltrMK*  ttrawiMirt  compand  with— 


1971 


Bud|atl972 


aEMENTARY    AND   SECONDARY 

EDUCATiGN 


1    AkI  to  idtael  dotricti. 

!i)  iducitioflilhf  daprivtd 
=«*)itn(ESEA  I)... 
(b)  S<ippl«m«(itanr  M<v<cti 

(LSEA  'io 
CO  Lifinry  -novvn  .  J.it» 

II) 
(d)  Equipmw  i(v3  Tuie 

tmodtlint  OOtA  ill;. 


ji,v»,ooo,xo  Si. 50C. m 000  $1. soo. 000. jtt  ;..&«). 000. 000  »i. 5«, 000. 000    +tss.aoa.vn 

:*139J»:  «i   133,000          1*3.393.000  1S5.000.000  146.393,000          -t-3.000,aOO 

K  X0,000  «,OOCiXO            SS.000.000  95,000,000  90.000.000        -(.10.000,000 

io. IMP, 000  ■■ 2aooaooo  90,000.000        5aooo,ooo 


-(-$65, 000,  OOO  -|-$65,  000,  000  -$85,000,000 

-1-3. 000.  000  -)-3. 000, 000  -8, 607,  000 

-t-10,00a000  -f-5,000,000  -5,000,000 

-(-50,000.000  +3aooo,ooo  -4o.ooaooo 


""'"'" >."3.»J.«»      1,70.393,000      1. 7«i,  393, 000      1.990.000,000      1.851.393.000       -(.78.000.000         +12S.000.000    -(-103,000,000 


-138,607,000 
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1972 


AftfKy  and  itmi 


1971  MKttd 


Budftt 
•stimtt* 


ConferwM  airnment  compared  with— 


No«iM 
bin 


SeMti 

bUI 


ConltrMM 
agraaanK 


1971 


Bud(«1972 


House 


SmM* 


2.  Dropout  pravantion  (ESEA, 

if~«yr) jio.ooo.ooo 

3.  Bilinfual  aducatmi  (ESEA  VII).         25. 000, 000 

4.  StrMfthMini  Stitt  depart- 
RiMKt  «l  aducaten  (ESEA 


V-A) 

5.  Follow  throufh:  (Economic 
Opportunity  Act  1964,  sec. 


(j)  Operations 


)  Program  direction. 


29.750,000 


67.981.000 
1,019,000 


$10. 000. 000 
25, 000, 000 


33.000,000 


58,  700. 000 
1.360.000 


$10,000,000 
27,000,000 


33, 000, 000 


Subtotal 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen. 
Ed.  Prov.  Act.  sec.  402) 


$10,000,000 

50.000.000 


33, 000, 000 


58, 700, 000 
1.360,000 


$10,000,000 
35.000,000 


33.000,000 


58,  700. 000 
1.360,000 


-(-$10,000,000 
-(-3,250.000 


-(-$10,000,000    +$8,66d,ddd"-$i5,'666,666' 


69, 000, 000 
8, 825, 000 


>  60. 060, 000 
3, 825. 000 


-S/MJ-SSS -(-58,700,000  .. 

+J*1.000  -(-1,360,000.. 


0) 

3, 825, 000 


'60,060,000 
3,825,000 


T«W 1,915,968.000 


60. 060, 000 
3,825.000 


-8.940.000  -h60,060,000 

-5,000,000  


1,855,278,000      1,822,218,000     2,146. 885, 000      1 ,  993, 278, 000       -f-77. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   IN   FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED  AREAS 

1.  Maintenance  and  operations 

(Public  Law  874).... 

2.  Construction:  (Public  Law  815) 


310,000         -(-138.000,000    +171,060,000    -153,607,000 


536,068,000         425,000,000         592,580,000         592,580,000         592,580,000       -(-56,512.000 


(a)  Program 


Administration. 


13, 900. 000 
707.000 


14.300,000 
'  740, 000 


14,  300,  000 
700,000 


24,  300, 000 
'740,000 


19, 300, 000 
740,000 


4-5,400,000 
-(-33,000 


-i-is7.sao.ooo 

-fS.  000. 000 


+5,000,000       -5,000.000 
+40.000  


3. Public hi«T:::::::::-     "•"'•'^      '^'^""      '^'«'-'«>     i^'gSgS      "•'^•'«'     +^«»'«'      +5.000,000    +5,040.000    -sooaooo 


Totol 550,675,000 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE 


-60, 000,  000 


440,040,000         607,580,000         677,620,000         612,620,000       -(^1,945,000         +172,580.000       +5.040.000      -65,000.000 


1.  Special  educatien  personnel 

Mdprarama 

2.  CoHMmiitty  participation 

proframa 

3.  Eauipmen!  and  minor 

rsmoOeimg 

4.  Federal  admiolxtration  and 

technical  aaaistance     


"»°«»  -57,500,000 

'500,000  -7  500  000 


7,900,000 
1,953,000 


Total. 


74,853.000 


-7,900,000 
-1,953,000 


(•) 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

1,  State  grant  programs  (EH  A, 

Pt  B) 

2,  Early  childhood  projects 

(EH A,  Pt  C.  sec.  523) 

3,  Teacher  education  and  recruit- 

ment: 

(a)  Teacher  Mutation 

(EHA    Pt    0)  

(b)  Recruitmert  and  inlor- 

mation  (EHA,  Pt  D, 
sec.  &33) 


-74,853,000 


34,000.000 
7.000.000 

32. 600,  000 
500.000 


35,000,000 
7,500.000 

34, 645.  000 
500,000 


37,  500,  000 
7,500,000 

34,  64S.  000 
500,000 


37,  500.  000 
7,500,000 

34, 645,  000 
500,000 


Subtotal. 


37,  500,  000 
7,500.000 

34, 645,  000 

500.000 


+3,  500. 000 
+500.000 

+2,045.000 


+2,500.000 


33,ioaooo 


35,145.000 


35, 145, 000 


4.  Research  and  innovation: 

(a)  Research  and 

demonstration 
(fHA,  pt.  f)      

(b)  Rejional  resource 

centers  (fHA   pt  C, 
sec  62 'jj  

(c)  Oeat- blind  centers 

(EHA,  pt.  C,  sec 
622). 

(d)  Media  services  and 

captioned  Wrrs 
(EHA    pt  F) 

(e)  SpecifK  (eeminj 

disabilities  (EHA, 
pt.G)      


35, 145.  000 


35, 145,  000         +2,  045. 000 


15,300,000 
3.550,000 

4.500,000 

6,000,000 
1,000,000 


15,755,000 

3,550,000 

5,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 


15,  755,  000 
3,550,000 

7,500,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 


15,755,000 
3,550,000 
7.500,000 

6.  MO,  000 
3,000.000 


15.755,000 
3,550,000 

7.500,000 
6  MC,  000  . 
2,250,000 


-(-455,000 


^3  two  000 


-2.500.  OOC 


+1,  250,  000 


+750,000 


Subtotal. 


30.  350,  000 


31,805.000 


+750,000 


-750.000 


34,  305, 000 


5.  Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen. 
Ed.  Prov.  Act  sec  402) 


35,  805.  000 


35.055.000         -H,  705,  000 


+3.250.000 


+750,000 


-75a  OBO 


550,000 


550,000 


550.000 


550,000 


550,000 


Total 105,000,000 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT 

EDUCATION 

1.  Grants  to  States  lor  vocetione* 
education 

(a)  Basic  vocjtiorMi  education 

C'ograms(V(A.  pt.  B) 

(b)  Programs  tor  students  nvitti 

special  needs  (VEA.  sec 
102(b)) 

(c)  Cons;.mer  and  homemaking 

education  (VEA,  pt.  f)     . 

(d)  Wortstudv  (VEA,  pt  H) 

(e)  Cooperative  education 

(VEA,  pt.  Gj       

(t)  State  advisorir  councils 

(VEA,pt,  A,  sec  104)... 


110,000,000         115,000,000         116,500,000         115,750.000       +10.750.000  +5.750.000  +750,000  -75a  I 


315,632,400         377,012,000         377,012,000         377,012,000         377,012,000        -(.61,379,600 


20,000.000 

21.250,000 
5,500,000 

18,500,000 

2.380,000 


20.000,000 

21, 250, 000 
6.000.000 

19.500.000 

2,380,000 


20,000,000 

30,  000,  000 
6,000.000 

19,  500,  000 

3,000,000 


20.000,000 

2b,  625,  000 

6,000,000 

19,  50C,  000 
2.690,000 


-M,  375, 000 

-1-500  OOC 

+  1,000.000 

+3iaooo 


+20, 000.  OOC 

+25,  625,  000 

-6  000  OOC 

1-19,500,000 
+2,690,000 


-H.  375, 000 


4.375,000 


-1-310,000 


-3iaaoo 


^'""°"' ■       383.2S2.400         377.012.000         446,14t000         455,51t000         450,827,000       -H67,564,600  +73,815,000       +4,685,000       -4,685.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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»IEW  MiDfi£T  (OetlCATIONAL)  AUTMOWrr-COMFtKNCE  SUMMARY-CoMiniwd 
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June  30,  1971 


vm 


At«'K>    i^'^*\ 


U71 


8«dfM 


S«Wt« 


U71 


CenttTMc*  irtMiMiit  cooiparad  mUtt— 

vm 


VOCATIONAL    AND    AOIII T 

ED^;'-J^'■■■"»I     .'on-   v>«3 

I      .rin't  '3   iUtM  ^or  i»- 

(1)  ,Mn'l  ■:   Stitw 

Vfl      31     C) 

(2)  >tf«c«i  j.o.*-i 


3   Adu.;  Kjcjt  ac     » : ,  • 


tit,  000.000 
«    XM,  300 

3S.  031.  coo 


nt,  000, 000 


}-6.   O    XO 
4,000,000 

11,000,000 
10. 000. 000 


SK.OOO.OOO 
4,000.000 

11,000.000 
It.  000. 000 


tl«.000,000 +$10,000,000 

4.000,000 +4.000.000 


li.OOO.OOO      -n7.033.600 
10,000.000       +11.000.000 


+10.000.000 
-10.000.000 


55.033.000 


30,000,000 


so.  000. 000 


50.000,000 


50,000,000 


+900,400 


+20, 000, 000 


4S.  000.  000 

10, 000,  ooo 


4S.  000. 000 
10.000.000 


4S.  000. 000 

10,000,000 


00.000.000 
10.000,000 


51,300,000 
10, 000, 000 


+0.300. 000 


+0.300,000      +{0.300.000    -tZO.TW.OOO 


55.000.000 


55.000.000 


55.000.000 


00.000.000 


E:    >-7>    «ct) 


01.300.000         +0.300,000 


+O.30O.00O        +O.300.00O      -20,700,000 


000,000 


000.000 


000,000 


000,000 


000,000 


Totji  

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

I.   StUd«r     iiuiM-Kd 

—  Ejuc*''Or*.    :t> 
!l-  •,    {■!-■,     .. 

—  Wt.   ■.:,■■. 


4M,  100. 000 


.012.000         HO.042.000         102.412.000         500.027.000       +74.031.000         +100,115.000      +10,009.000      -33.300.000 


(b. 


0) 


'.527.700,000  .1971,300.000  »28. 000. 000  J700.000.000  tt7».  000. 000      +250.300,000          -393.300.000      +50.000.000    -130.000.000 

^}«' 2S' SSSJ  I  ^H5' S£' ?SSl>  <1«5,300.000)  (270.700,000)  (175.300.000)      (+7.SOO0OO)      (-2*0  300  000)  (  +  10  000  000)  f- 95  400  Q00» 

^50.  400.000)  .^534,000,000)  (301,000,000)  (430.400.000)  (401.  000,  000)  (+242. 600.000$      ^IMiS.OOO)  (+40!  OOOioOol  {-ttiw;  SSo^ 

(1. 600.000)          (1,700.000)  (1.700,000)  (1.700,000)          (1.700.000)          (  +  100,000) 


(2)  Inlttest  on  so«ci*l 
NDEAtvM  cosi- 

3(  t<i:ica'\:r 


•05.000.000 


-tS.  000. 000 


(OOO.  000.  000) (-000.000  000). 


5*  T«« 


(3) 


<  20, 000,  000  . 
a50.  000,000). 


'U->L'*<^ 

^,i«         clud- 

"««--,-<«>   •400,000.000 

(4)  i''r>cem;i  '(  u'»t 

«(— 400. 000. 000) 


(5) 


•■tin'  -  ■  i^  ■! 
'.  z«:    -mi 
I  i-iour     -  ■•« 
■Ct.-:    Uiit. 

diitd) 

(8)  R«Mrv«  fund  id- 


143.200,000  160.000.000  190.600,000  196,600.000  196,600.000        +53.400.000 


-20,000,000  . 

(-250.000.000). 

-400,  000.  000  . 

(+400.000.000). 

+36. 600. 000  . 


O) 


c« 


(c)  Oinct  loans (NOEA  IIXl. 


(1.000,000.000). 

(2. 000. 000) 

4.600.000 
243.000.000 


(1,160.000,000)  (1. 160.000.000)  (1.160.000.000)  (  +  160.000.000)  (  +  1.160,000.000). 

(2.234,000)  (2.234.000)  (2.234.000)  (2.234,000)  (+234.000) 


•6.971,000 
5.000.000 


6.100.000 
293,000, 000 


•6.971,000 
203,000,000 


6.071.000 
293.000,000 


+2.371.000 
+SO.00O.00O 


+200,000,000 


+171,000 


2.  Sp«ctj  .  i^'i-'j  'Of  ttra  di»- 

titl«    » 

(1)  I n«flr  w^fcn 

(2)  Upwtrd  boaod 

(AdaHaatntion)... 

(3)  So«ci«'i#oict(ia 


710.500.000      1.620.271.000      1.024. 400. OOO      1.205.371.000      1.074.571.000      +3SO.O7I.0OO         -SU,700.000      +5ai71,000    -IJO.000,000 


5.000.000 
30,061.000 
(1,530.000) 
15.000.000 


5.000.000 
'  30, 109. 000 
(1,609.000) 

is.  000.  OOO 


5.000,000 
30.100.000 
(1,600.000) 
15.000.000 


5.000,000 

'35,169.000 
(1. too.  000) 
15.000.000 


5.000.000  . 

32,609,000 
(1.600.000) 
15.000.000  . 


+2. 600. 000 
(+134.000). 


+2.SOO.0OO 


+2.  569. 000 
(+«9,000). 


-2.500,000 


50.001.000 


50.169,000 


50,100,000 


S5.ia.ooo 


52.009,000         +2,000.000 


■'Jl         I    _ 

(b)  Car.j;.  j<   o<^ 

(1)  S j35.<^  .".i  otn 

-t)iHi',oni). , 
i  -'c.,  -  ■  !<  ntm 

0«l'5   luO- 

(2)  G'l  >'•!    >-■  ■«  I 

taa  ,J> 

(3)SMtaOMMnr>- 

iiotrH-f*  I). 

(4)  fmitit:  Ki'nina- 
■'iiw    IttL 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


+2.»0,000       +2.500,000       -2.500.000 


33.tSaOOO       •53.850.000 


21.000,000 
(21. 094.  000) 


29,0ia000 
(39.  993.  000) 


30.850.000 


29,  010. 000 
(39. 993.  000) 


S3.  850.  000 


29.  010.  000 
(39.  993.  000) 


51.850.000 


- 18.  000. 000 


-2,000,000      +13,000,000        -2,000,000 


29.010,000         +^010.000  . 
(39.993.000)     (+18.099.000). 


(600.000.000)    (620,000.000)    (620.  ooa  000)    (62a  000. 000)    (620.000.000)  (+2aooaooo) 

"•"O.'W  mOO^OOO  43.000.000  


i  Y»-   n 


2.496,000 


+43,  ooa  000    +43.  ooa  000    -35,  ooa  ooo 

3.000,000  3.000.000  5,000.000  3.000,000         -3. OOaOOO .      —1000,000 

•2,53a0O0  2.397,000  •2.53aa00  2,530,000  +34,000 +133,000  
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1972 


Confirtncs  aptcment  compirw)  with— 


AfMicy  ind  itMH 


miwnctMl 


BudiM 
Mtimtt* 


biU 


Ml 


C«nf«f«nc« 
*(rM(nent 


1971 


BudiM  1972 


Hmm 


SMatt 


(c)  Languagt  tninini  and 

aru  studias  (NDEA 
VI :  Fulbriikt-Hays 
Act) 

(d)  Univarsity  conttnunity 

atrvic«s(HEAI) 

(a)  Aid  to  lamt-frant  collans 

(Bankkaad- Jonas  Ad). . 
(0  Undarpaduato  instnic- 

bonal  aquipmant 

(HEAVI) 

(l)  Law  school  clinical  ax- 

pananca(HEAXI) 


$8,000,000 

9,500,000 

10.080.000  .. 

7.000.000  .. 


$15,  300,  000 
9,500,000 


$15,  300,  000 
9,500,000 
5.040,000 


$15,300,000 

9,500,000 

12, 120, 000 


$15,  300,  000 
9,500.000  . 
10, 000, 000 


+$7,  300,  000 


-80.000    +$iaooo.ooo 


+$4,960,000     -$2,120,000 


25,000,000           12,500,000          +5,500,000        +12,500,000            +12.500.000     -12,500,000 
1.000.000  -1,000.000 


S«btolil Ug 926, 000        1 13. 190. 000        103. 097. 000        231.3ia000        176,69a000       +35,764,000       +63.500.000  +73,593,000    -54.62a000 


4.  CoPaia  pafaoanal  davaioproant: 

(a)  CoMafa  taadiar  lalfew- 

$hlp(NDEAIV) 

(b)  Trainint  proirams 

aPOA.pt  E) 


47,350.000  26.910.000  26,910,000  26,910,000  26,910,000        -20,440.000 

la  000, 000  10,044.000  10.044.000  10,044,000  la  044, 000  +44.000 


Subtotal 

5.  Ptannini  and  avaluabon  (Gan. 
Ed.  Prov.  Act  sac.  402) 


57,350.000 


36.954.000 


36,954.000 


36.954.000 


36.954.000       -20.396,000 


900.000 


900.000 


900,000 


900.000 


900.000 


Total,  highar  aducation 

INITIAL  FUNDINGOFPROGRAMST 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOP*!  ENT 

1.  PafsonntI  triininfinddavalop- 
ment  (f PDA,  pK  B,  D,  tna 
.  504). 


967,737.000      1.829.484.000      1,215.451.000      1.529,704.000      1.341.784,000      +374.047,000         -487.700,000    +126.333,000    -ir, 92a  000 


••4.000,000  -4.000.000 


2.  Spaciil  proffims  sarving 

Khools  in  low-incoma  araas: 

(a)  Taachar    Corps   (EPDA. 

pLB-1)      .  

(b)  Caraar  opportunilias  and 

urtian/rural  school  pro- 
irams (EPOA,  pt  D)... 

SyMoM 


67. 900, 000 

30,800.000 
35, 100. 000 


59,  700. 000 

37.  435, 000 
36,665.000 


59,  700, 000 

37,435.000 
36,665,000 


59,  700,  000 

37.435.000 

36, 665,  000 


59,  700,  000 

37, 435, 000 

36,665,000 


-8,200,000 

-1-6,635,000 
+1,565,000 


3.  Planning  and  avaluation  (Gan. 
Ed.  Act,  sac  402,  EPDA,  sac. 
503) 

Total 


65.900,000 

74, 100, 000 

74.  IW,  000 

74.100.000 

74,100,000 

-1-8.200,000 

2.000,000 

2.000.000 

2.000.000 

2,000.000 

2, 000, 000  . 

135.000.000 

135. 800, 000 

135. 800, 000 

135, 800, 000 

135.800.000  .. 

LIBRARIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Sarvicas  (LSCA  1,111)... 

(b)  Constructioo  (LSCA  II). 

Subtotal 


Collata  library  raaourcas(HEA 
ll-A) 

Librarian  trainln|(HFA  li-B).. 

Educational  broadcaitng  tacili- 
Ue>(titialll,pt.  iV.Corr- 
munications  Act  ot  1934>     _. 

Ptanninf  and  evaluation  (Gen. 
Ed.  Prov.  Act,  «c.  402) 


40.709.000 
7.092.500  . 

18.000  000 

40,709.000 
8.000.000 

57,  709.  000 
11,000,000 

49, 209, 000 
9,500,000 

-1^.500.000 
+2, 407,  500 

+31,209,000 
+9.  500. 000 

+8,500.000 
+1,500,000 

-8, 500, 000 
-l.SOO.OOO 

47,001.500 

18, 000. 000 

48,709,000 

68,709,000 

58.709.000 

+10.907.500 

-1-40.709,000 

+10,000.000 

-la  000. 000 

9,90a000 
3.900.000 


11,000,000 
400.000 


5,000,000 
2.000,000 


4,000.000 
400.000 


10,000,000 
2,000,000 


11,000,000 
400,000 


12.000,000 
4,000,000 


15,000.000 
400,000 


11,000.000         +1.100,000 
2,000.000  -1.900,000 


13,000,000         +2,000,000 
400.000 


+-«, 000,000       +1,000,000       -1,000,000 
-2,000,000 


+9,000,000       +2,000,000       -2.000,000 


T*M. 


73,  mi,  500 


29,400.000 


72.100.000         100.109.000 


85,109,000       +12.107.500 


+55,709,000      +13,000,000      -15.000.000 


RESEARCH  AND 
OEVaOPMENT 


(CooparattM  RMMidi  Act, 
aieapl  as  Indlcatad) 


I  researtfi  tnd 
davalopmant . 

t)  Educational  resaardi 11,959,000  7.500.000  7,000  000 

' )  Davatopmant 3.041,000  9,000.000  9,000,000 

"Sesame  Street" (2.000,000)         (5,000.000)         (5,000.000) 

(c)  Institutional  support 

(laboratories  and 

canton).  33.406.000  34,000,000  33.000,000 

(d)  Ubrarlas  and  educational 
tachnolofy 2.171.000  3,000,000  2,750,000 

a)  Nutrition  and  ttaaltb 2.000,000  500.000  2.000,000 

Oruj  abuse  aducation 
(Onii  Abasa  Educa- 
tion Act  a<  1970) 6.000,000  6,024.000  8,000,000 

(l)  Environmental  aducation 
(Envitonmeatat  htm- 

cation  Act) 2.000.000  2,014,000  2.000.000 

(h)  Caraar  education 


% 


'^ 


7,000,000 
9.000.000 
(5,000.000) 

33,  000, 000 

2,  750,  000 
2,000.000 

IS,  024, 000 


5, 014, 000 
7,000,000 


7,000,000         -4,959,000 
9,000,000         +5,950,000. 
(5,000,000)      (+3,000,000). 


-500.000 


33,000.000 

2, 750, 000 
2,000,000 


13. 024,  000 


-406,000 
+579,000 

-7,024,000 


—1,000,000 

-25a  000 
+1. 500, 000 


3,514,000         +1,514,000 
2. 000. 000  +2. 000. 000 


+7,000.000        +5,024,000        -2  :»X   Xv 


+1,500,000      +1,514.000      -1  wc  :kx 
+2.000.000      +2,000,000      -5,  aoc  ooc 


SiMatal 

2.  ExptfiiMntji  schools  

3.  NabMMlach  r.f^o     study. 

4.  Damonstr<tK">^ 

5     '  .»it.t*tc^i 


60.577,000  "62.030.000  63,750,000  >>80,780.000  72,200,000        +11.711.000 

12.000.000  15,000.000  15.000.000  15.000  000  15,000.000         +3,00a000 

4,500,000  6,000,000  5.500.000  5.  WX)  OOC  5.500.000          +1.000.000 

2,250.000  2,250,000  2,250.000  2.250,000  2,250.000 

4.000.000  4,000.000  3,750,000  3,750.000  3,750,000             -2SaO0O 


+ia2Sa000        +8.530,000 

""■-sda'ddo"."."-.""!!""; 


-8.500,000 


-zsaooo 


I*'..''jiiioi«8  at  end  of  table. 
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\m 


CiMrfarmc*  atrMmmt  cooiptrtd  wtth — 


AfMcy  and  it«m 


INlMMdtd 


BadflM 


bW 


bM 


Convvrvncv 


IS71 


Bwi(MM72 


S«Mt« 


RJ-^rARCW  WC  3FVtL0f»IEKT— 
'CooavmtiM     'ioaardi     Act.     u- 

9.  Oxsamiutioi)  (Saa,  Ed.  Pm«. 
Act.  sac  412) 

7.  Triiniin. 

8.  Stfttsbcs 

Tew  

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OVER- 
SEAS (spacul  tarttfn  oiitmict 
pfQfraffl)  (Public  \jm  480). . 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE 
FUND  (HEA  IV-8) 

PAYMENT  Of  PARTICIPATWH 
SALES  INSUFFICIENCIES... 

Totil.  Offic*  irf  EducjOon. 


n.500.000        U.SOO.0OO        n.ooo.ooo        u.000.000        $«.ooo.(x»        -t$oo.ooo  -tsoaooo 

3.250,000             4.000.000             3.500.000             3.MO.0OO             3.SOaOOO             +2SO,000                 -500.000 
3,000.000  3.250.000  3.250,000  3,250,000  3.250.000  +250,000  

IS.  461. 000 

5. 152, 000 

IS.  000. 000 

+9.000 
4.4«5.n7.S00      5.031.558.000      4.684.861.000      Sb«l.t7l,000      5.024.067.000      +538. 750. 500  -7.491.000    +339.206.COO    -4C9.607.000 


SO.  077. 000 

105.030.000 

106.000.000 

122.030.000 

113,530.000 

+15.461.000 

+0.500.000 

+18.538.000 

-W.  500, 000 

3.000.000 

3.000.000 

3.000.000 

4.000,000 

3.000.000  . 

-1  000.000 

46.040.000 

"51,645.000 

47.  700. 000  ^ 

51.645,000 

51.  200. 000 

+5. 152, 000 

-445.000 

+3,500.000 

-445.000 

18,000,000  . 

-18.000  000 

2,952.000 

2.961.000 

2.961,000 

2.961.000 

2.961,000 

+9.000  ... 

TITLE  II— REUTED  AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Totil »1,  517. 000 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  DEAF 

1.  AcadMiic  pracTMi- 

2.  CwMtnicttoii 

Subtotal 

MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

1.  Ac«d«mK  profram 

2.  ConUructlon 

Subtotal 

6ALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

1    »cjd«ni>c  srofrioi 5,879.000 

I    ;on«tr'jct)Ofl 1.400,000 

Subtotal 7.279.000 

HOWARD  UmvniSITY 

1.  Aca<—ic  pforaw 24,912.000 

2.  ContructMo 1,000.000 

3.  Frowlaion't  Ho^ital 12.205.000 

Subtotal 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

Total  rtlattd  aftnciw. 

Gfaiidtatai 4. 583. 206. SOO 

Adiustadiiand  totil  o 4,583,206.500 


$1. 580.  000 


tl.  580.  000 


31. 580.  OOO 


31. 580. 000 


+363.000 


3.600.000 

4.119.000 
■>  3.  500,  000     . 

4,119.000 

4,119,000 
>>  3,  SOO,  000 

4,119,000 
3.  SOO.  000 

+511,000 

21.836,000 

-18.336,000 

+$3,500,000  ...  . 

25.444,000 

7.619,000 

4.119.000 

7,619,000 

7.619.000 

-17.825.000  

+3,500,000 

2. 212. 000 

2,  524,  000 
14,958.000 

2,502.000 
14, 958. 000 

2.  i24,  000 
14, 958. 000 

2. 524. 000 
14.958.000 

+312,000 

+22.000 

250,000 

+  14,708,000 

2.462.000 

M  17.482,000 

17,460,000 

u  17. 482.  000 

17,482,000 

+  15.020.000 

+22.000 

7.476.000 
5.194.000 


7,131,000 
4,394,000 


8,  OK.  000 
S.1K00O 


8.  OK.  000 
S.  194, 000 


+2.213.000 
+3,  794, 000 


+1616,000 


+961,000 
+800,000 


■12.670.000 


U.52S.00O        »13.2a6.000 


13.206.000         -1-6,007.000 


+616.000       +1,761.000 


31.158.000 
2,  490. 000 
13,629.000 


30,321,000 

2,490,000 

12.732.000 


31,158,000 

2,490,000 

13.629,000 


31,158,000 

2.490,000 

13.629.000 


+6,246.000 
+  1,490.000 
+1.344.000 


+  837.000 
■■+097.066" 


38. 197. 000 

•47,277,000 

45.543,000 

•47.277.000 

47.277.000 

+«OHiaoo  ... 

+1.734.000 

23. 000.  OOO 

3S.  000. 000 

35.000.000 

35.000.000 

35.000.000 

+  12.000.000  ... 

97,899,000 

121.628.000 

115.227,000 

122.244.000 

122.244.000 

+24.345,000 

+3616,000 

+7.017.000  

5,153.186.000      4,800,008.000      5,615,918,000      5.146,311.000 
4.753,186.000      4,800.088.000      5.615,918,000      5,146,311,000 


+563, 104.  SOO 
+563,104.500 


-6.875.000     +346,223,000  -3469,607,000 
+  393,125.000     +346,223.000    -469.607.000 


I  Not  a]ntid<'<c  3v  tti*  Houu  indudiM  badfat    im«r<<iTT>«a:  ]i  t60.  000  lor  incrtasad  pay. 
<  Includes  sudgat  amandmant  ol  340.000  lor  taKfMMd  .>j?  «nicii   was  not  oonsidarK]  by  tiM 


>  Ejdudos  31. 000.000,000  prepowo  'or  Mparata  tranunittaL 

•  Oapandant  on  proposxi  let'^'do"  to  modify  and  aitaiid  tha  Hifher  Education  Act. 

'  ^sttmita  :>>  tow  flstitutions  would  sp4it  funoi  batwoan  »or1i;study  and  aducatnnal  opportunity 
{•i"ti. 

■  xjuon  3ud(«t  aaaiK—m  o(  3171,000  lor  incraasad  pay  wtiich  waa  aot  OMiaMarad  by  tha 

HOuM 

xiu<:n  :)udt«t  ■■aadaaaat  el  369.000  lor  incraaaad  pay  wtiicti  was  wt  OMMidarad  t)y  tiia 
Houia. 

•  indudn  t>ud(«t  iinandmant  ol  315,000,000  not  consklarad  by  tha  Housa. 

■  -'ciLilt]  !)udta(  amandmant  of  3133.000  for  incraasad  pay  costs  wtHdl  was  not  considarad  by 
tha  HovM 

<•  -iciudn  UOO.QOQ  aadi  lor  Gnau  la  atraflfthan  heal  adacational  aaandas  (ESEA  V-B): 
Co'r.v>n*<iv««  mon.r.i  tad  avahMlio*  (ESEA  V^);  Sdtool  <iw«r4tio«  sodliaaMi  sarvicas  (ESEA 
Mc  VX~  '-.UctMor,  n  mrractional  taoHtlitiDns  (ESEA  tac  KK>,  Intamatlanal  adocatnn  (Inter- 
oauni:  Jjcjtdn  V:.  Natwortis  lor  Knowtadaa  (HLA  VIII),  PuMk  tame*  adocatwn  (HEA 
IX).  and    mpri»«mant  o(  |raduata  proframa  (HEA  X). 


n  Inciudat  b«d(at  amandmant  ol  338. OOO  lor  incraasad  pay  which  was  not  oonsMarad  by  tha 
Housa. 

n  Includes  l>ud|«t  amandmant  ot  32.666,000  lor  Incraasad  pay  whkh  was  not  oonsMarad  by 
tha  Housa. 

o  Indudas  budgat  imandinant  ol  C,500,000  not  consMarad  by  tha  Housa. 

M  Includes  Dudgat  amandmant  ol  322,000  lor  incraasad  pay  tMck  was  not  considarad  by  tha 
Housa. 

•  Indudas  budfat  iwandawato  ol  31.278,000  tor  Kendall  School  lor  tha  Oaat  and  3132,000  tor 
incraasad  pay  costs  wMck  wara  aa4  considarad  bv  tha  Housa 

■  Indudas  budfot  awandwawt  o(  31,734,000  lor  incraasad  pay  which  was  not  considarad  by 
tha  House 

"Eiciudri  3400  000.000  rsouastad  under  "Hifhar  education"  lor  purchase  of  student  loan 
notes  ••i  cf  «ii  Tclulad  m  the  budtat  estimate,  but  not  included  ki  etthar  tha  House  or  Senate 
Mlb  s»  :ju5«  k  »cii  i<  sfistative  autnonty 

K»>  -J  i«j  1,1'  »•  lu-iontias  ESEA  (Dementary  and  Saeondary  Education  Act):  N0EA<National 
Oalense  tJ.jo.i*  V  EHA  (Education  ol  the  Haodlcawad  Act),  VEA  (Vocational  Education 
Act):  CRA  ..  :»  I  ..  i^esaardi  Ad).  HEA  (Hlfkar  Education  Ad):  HEFA  (Hifher  Education 
Fadlitias  Ac:/  ifZ^  v Education  Professions  DavalopnanI  Ad):  LSCA  (Library  Sarvlcas  and 
Constnidion  Act). 
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Sdtool  year 

1976-71 

actual 


School  roar  1971-72 


School  yaar  1972-73 


budfat  I 


Sonata       Coolafanca 


Ravisad 
budfat  • 


Housa 


Sanata 


Conlaranca 


EdocatioMal  opportunity  (lants 

Appropriation  (in  thousands  o<  dollars) 3165,013  >  3167.  700  '3167  700  >3207  700 

•<umb..  o(  irants 290.500  280,100  280,100  347,000 

»y«!ip  grant 550  580  580  580 

CoUeta  arork  study- 

Appropriation  (in  thousands  o(dolUn) 178,876  '197  400  '197  400  '281000 

Number  ol  grants 430,000  453.000  453,000  645000 

Amsfatrant..  500  525  525  525 


'$177,700 

296,800 
580 

» 237, 400 

545,000 

525 


$270,  700 

437, 100 

600 

320,000 

701.000 

550 


3165.300 

266,700 

600 

24.600 
536.000 

550 


$230,700 

372.400 

600 

236.400 

518,000 

550 


$ie.30o 

266.700 
600 

244  60C' 

536.000 

550 


I  The  P'esiden's  budget  estimatt  tor  student  assistance  i\  subirMftefl  ir  lanuary  wjs  based 
or  .'oposed  leg^sUtion  Du«  !o  antici^teO  late  enactment  o(  the  new  legislation  thf  Secretary 
0<  HE*  m  a  (ettei  to  the  Senate  ol  Apul  23  -evisad  mis  estimate  to  reflecl  operation  in  1972 
under  eiistjng  authorities 


'  3167.700.000  IS  Irom  fiscal  year  IS^l  approprution. 
<  $81,000,000  IS  tnMi  fiscaj  yea:  1971  appropriation. 


Mr  F1XX)D  asked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  re\lse  sind  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  tables  ) 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  m.v- 
self  .such  time  a.s  I  may  use 

Mr  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
;>ermission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  tables  > 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  It  Ls  rather  unfortu- 
nate that  the  bland,  black  and  white 
Conor E.SSIONAL  Rkcord  which  wilJ  reach 
your  desks  in  the  morning  and  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  libraries  around  the 
country  tomorrow  will  not  really  de- 
scribe the  flair  and  the  sartorial  splendor 
of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 
the  well  to  discuss  thLs  conference  re- 
port It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  because 
he  does  such  a  tremendous  job  and  it  is 
so  enjoyable  to  listen  to  him 

Anything  I  may  add  would  be  super- 
fluous, but  I  think  there  are  several  other 
figures  here  that  you  might  use  very  well 
in  your  discussions  with  your  constitu- 
ents 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
said,  the  bill  now  amounts  to  a  total  of 
$5  146.000,000  for  education  This,  inci- 
dentally, is  $563  million  over  the  appro- 
priation for  these  education  items  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  So  we  are  better 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  over  last  year's 
expenditures  in  the  field  of  education 

The  chairman  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  $393  million  over 
the  budget  Another  way  of  putting  it 
Is  that  It  is  $346  million  over  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Hou.se,  but  that  increase 
Includes  some  $84  8  million  of  items 
which  were  not  considered  in  the  House 
but  certainly  would  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon 

So  in  effect  what  we  have  here  is  a  bill 
that  is  about  $261  million  or  $262  miUlon 
over  what  the  House  would  have  passed 
had  we  had  those  additional  Items  to 
contend  with  at  the  time 

Then,  too.  In  quick  summary,  we  are 
$469  6  million  under  the  Senate-passed 
bill  So  I  think  the  House  conferees  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  on  balance  In 
dealing  with  the  other  body  to  arrive  at 
this  particular  figure 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  Include  with  my 
remarks  a  table,  which  sets  forth  very 
clearly  each  one  of  these  items  that  were 
In  confer«nce — what  we  spent  in  1971 
and  what  the  House-passed  version  was 
and  what  the  Senate  bill  called  for  and 
what  our  agreement  was  so  that  it  will 


be  very  clearly  set  out  for  you  in  answer- 
ing the  mail  that  you  receive,  I  am  sure, 
from  your  constituents 

Mr  Speaker.  I  might  comment  fur- 
ther on  several  of  the  specific  figures 
that  will  appear  m  the  table  that  I  shall 
place  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  We  added  $65  million  to 
title  I  of  ESEA,  split  the  difference  on 
title  n,  added  $3  million  to  our  figure 
on  title  m,  and  added  $30  million  to 
title  Ul  of  NDEA. 

The  No  5  item  for  the  so-called  Fol- 
low-Through program  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  but  is  carried  in 
the  bill  at  $60,060,000 

The  bilingual  education  program  Is 
now  at  a  level  of  $»5  million  and  this 
program  htis  had  a  meteoric  rise  in  fund- 
ing over  the  past  several  years. 

The  impacted  aid  item  to  implement 
Public  Law  874  is  carried  in  this  con- 
ference report  at  the  House-passed  fig- 
ure, or  $60  million  below  the  Senate  ver- 
sion We  have  never  to  date  funded  any 
impacted  aid  based  upon  public  housing 
units,  and  I  am  personally  very  glad 
that  we  have  sustained  the  House  posi- 
tion on  tlus  item  and  not  embarked  upon 
a  course  that  would  surely  have  us  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
within  a  year  or  two 

This  is  also  the  first  year  for  some- 
time now  that  we  have  an  increase  in 
Public  Law  815  construction  funds,  split- 
ting the  difference  between  the  House- 
and  Senate-passed  versions. 

Many  of  you  have  received  correspond- 
ence from  your  home  economics  .people 
and  there  is  another  increase  of  nearly 
$4  5  million  on  this  item 

The  chairman  made  mention  of  the 
$6  3  million  increase  for  adult  education 
and  that  item  is  now  carried  In  this  con- 
ference report  at  a  total  figure  of  $61.3 
million.  Our  chairman  has  also  pointed 
out  the  Increased  funding  for  education 
opportunity  grants,  work  study,  and 
NDEA  loans 

I  should  make  mention  here  that  we 
are  carrying  a  very  significant  increase 
of  $13  million  over  the  House  bill  for  de- 
velopmg  institutions,  bringing  this  item 
up  to  a  total  of  $51,850,000. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  budget  for 
construction  grants,  so  your  conferees 
agreed  to  carry  this  it«m  at  last  year's 
figure  of  $43  million. 

The  land-grant  colleges  will  be  getting 
$10  miUion  in  this  conference  report,  and 
personally  I  am  sorry  we  had  to  com- 


promise that  figure  at  that  high  a  level, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  old.  established 
programs  that  ought  to  t>e  phased  out. 
and  we  on  the  House  side  were  prepared 
to  do  this  over  a  3-year  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  the  Senators  there  was  appar- 
ently just  too  much  heat  from  the  Itind- 
grant  institutions  in  each  of  the  50  States. 
In  my  home  State,  for  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  an  operating  budg- 
et of  over  $233  million,  and  receives 
$276,000  under  this  program,  or  0.12 
percent  If  this  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was 
so  good,  we  should  have  been  increasing 
the  figure  by  $5  million  or  $10  million 
each  year  since  its  enactment  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  these  institu- 
tions. It  is  our  hope  that  if  the  Education 
Committees  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate come  up  with  some  kind  of  general 
institutional  assistance  legislation,  we 
can  phase  this  program  out,  for  there 
certainly  is  no  relevance  to  need  in  the 
obsolete  formula  imder  which  the  land- 
grant  institutions  have  been  receiving 
assistance  under  Bankhead-Jones. 

Moving  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also 
a  significant  increase  here  for  Institu- 
Uonal  equipment.  While  there  was  $7 
million  spent  in  1971,  there  was  nothing 
requested  in  the  budget,  and  we  carried 
none  in  our  House  bill  But  the  Senate 
measure  carried  $26  million,  and  we 
agreed  upon  $12,6  million 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  special  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  $4  million  carried  in  the  Sen- 
ate bin  for  the  initial  funding  of  eight 
new  programs,  but  this  would  have  been 
getting  the  nose  under  the  tent  for 
wholesale  exjjanslon  in  untold  amounts 
in  future  years,  and  we  insisted  in  sus- 
taining our  House  position. 

On  the  item  of  public  library  serv- 
ices, we  split  the  difference  and  that 
Item  is  now  carried  in  this  conference 
report  at  $49.2  million.  The  construc- 
tion item  is  also  split  and  Is  now  in  this 
conference  report  at  $9  5  million.  And 
the  library  resources  item  at  $11  mil- 
lion. Educational  broadcasting  is  now 
up  to  a  figure  of  $13  million. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pretty  well 
covers  the  significant  items  in  the  con- 
ference report,  and  while  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  it  is  con- 
siderably over  the  budget  It  would  be 
totally  unrealistic  to  think  that  we 
would  not  have  to  compromise  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  so-called  upper  body. 
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It  Is  no  secret  that  the  term  "upper  body" 
comes  about  because  the  Senate,  without 
any   exception   to    my    knowledge,    has 


made  a  pr€u;tlc€  of  "upplng"  every  one  of 
our  House  appropriations  bills.  I  do 
think  we  did  the  best  that  could  have 


been  expected  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  conference  report. 
The  table  follows; 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AfiEMCIES  APPROPRIATION  WU,  RSCAL  YEAR  1972-CONFlRENCE  REPORT 


1971  wpnprtaUM 


Confartnct 


S«Mti  Ml 


l:gfJfi:::;::::::::::::;:::;::::::::;:::::::;::::;;;;::-^^^^^^  «»»S»ffl 

3.  ESEA  III 

I  NOEA  III  : 

V  fottow  ^1'ouiii ', 'ii.""""ri."ijr"rrj.'" 

6   9i(m|uj<  Ujotioa. Iim!I"!"'!"!"'"[ 

Tjtit  •i«m«ntiry  iim)  ncondary  •ducatton ".l'.m"'.y.iy.'..'...y.l'.'.y."'.".".". 


80, 000, 000 
143. 3B.  000 

50,000,000 

S9,  ooaooo 

25,  000.  000 
1.915.968.000 


SI.  500.  OOO.  000 
85.000.000 
143.  393,  000 
20,000.000 
Not  connderad 
27. 000.  000 
1.822.218.000 


SI  565.0001000 
90.000,000 

146.393,000 

50.000.000 

60,060.000 

35,000,000 

1.993,278.000 


SI.  650.  000.  OOO 
95.000.000 

155.000.000 

90.000.000 

GO.  060.  000 

50.000,000 

2.  I46.88S.000 


7.  Talil,  imp«t  Aid. 
1  Public  Lnr  174..., 
9.  Public  Uw  SI 5... 


550. 675.  000 
536,068,000 

14.607.000 


607.  580.  000 
592,580,000 

15.  ooaooo 


612.620.000 
592.  580, 000 
20,040,000 


677. 620.  000 

652.580.000 

25.040.000 


10.  Edueatioa  l«f  Um  Itandiuppad. 


105.000.000 


115.000.000 


115.750.000 


116.  SOO.  000 


11.  Conumff  ind  DorpemMiini  (ducjtiM... 

12.  Adul' Mucjiiofi  

13.  Stiti  a<)v>]Orv  :ounciis  ,  

T}(ji   rout^jnji  and  idult  tdcuatiM. 


21. 250. 000 

55.000,000 

2.380.000 

494. 196.  000 


21.250,000 

55.000.000 

2.380,000 

558.042.000 


25.625,000 

61.300.000 

2.690.000 

569.  027,  000 


30. 000.  OOO 

90.000.000 

3,000.000 

602,412.000 


14.  (Gniia  B  Mcli  Stan  not  Itn  than  m  liacal  yaar  n71  ladar  adult  adueatiMi.) 

15.  16,  17,  18.  19.20,21,23. 

£06» 

*orti-ftody ;M!I!".'I 

Upwifd-Sound  

Strsnr''*''  "I  3ey»lopim  imtltutiow '...'.".".''.".".'.".".'."".".".".".." 

Corjttuctiofl  irinu , '-I."""l* 

Land  j/aw . . .  """I!III!l!lIIim!III^Ijrjr"I 

Coll«|«»  mstnjttional  squipmant "      

22.  (DdMMSaaaM  liniitai*  provHlinf  0,000,810  tor  SMn''adiii'iR<sbitlM»^^ 
tWi  cosd. ........ ,, .  . 


167.  700. 000 

165. 300. 000 

175.300.000 

270.  700, 000 

158,400,000 

361,000,000 

401,000,000 

436.400,000 

30.061.000 

30,100,000 

32. 669. 000 

35, 169, 000 

33.850,000 

38,850,000 

51.850,000 

53. 850, 000 

43. 000. 000 

None 

43,000,000 

80,000,000 

10.080.000 

5.040.000 

10.000.000 

12.120.000 

7,000,000 

Nona 

12.500.000 

25.000.000 

Not  cORsidand 


373.000 


304.000 


Total   hiitttf  »dueJtion 
24   25   (Oaiatat    tnfua|«  a'OoojM  8»  SMata  providiat  tbat  amounts  raaHottad  lor  (rants  for  iNAructioMt 

equomtni  sfijil  -vrnji  a<iiiafile  'o  Jun«  30.  1973.) 
26   (Oatatai  S««itte  (ppropnalion  o«  V4,000,000  for  tuadinf  8  naw  proframs.) 

27,28..^   K   V. 

Public  librifY  tarv'CB _ 

Public  iibfjfT  consructioo ^r^..."""im"i""r!i'rr"'rr      

Co«at«  lib  fiiy  f«ou  rets  - 

(27,  28.  .'S  »  311  ■ 

Librir;an  Triinmi 


967.737,000 


1.215,451.000 


1.341.784,000 


1,529.704,000 


EducatMAal  broadcastinc 

Total,  ucrti:*;  in'3  «d.  cam. 


32.  8aiaiieH  anc  MvatopRiant 

(Saa  Conltftnci  Rapor  >ai  Draakdown  of  difs  r 
33    Educjtionii  activirwi  3v«fja«i 

34.  Satariaj  ano  «io«fls»5  1. 

35,  36  '^acKnical  injjitu'a  tof  3«al 

37    IKo0«  5acondanf  ScNool 'or  Dial 

38.  39    Gailaudat  Calafa  

aa  Howard , 

Total.  OE  and  ralatad  aianoM. 


40. 709, 000 
7. 092. OOO 
9.900.000 

3.900.000 
11.  OOO.  000 
73.001.500 

40. 709. 000 
8,000,000 
10,  000.  000 

2,000.000 
11.000.000 
72, 109,  000 

49.209,000 
9,500,000 
11,000.000 

2,000,000 
13.000.000 
85.  109,  000 

57,  709. 000 
11,000.000 
12,000.000 

4,000.000 

15.  mo.  000 

100. 109.  000 

98,077.000 

3.  OOO.  000 

46.048.000 

25. 444.  000 

2. 462. 000 

7.  279.  000 

38, 197,  000 

4.  583.  206.  500 

105. 000, 000 

3.000.000 
47. 700,  000 

4.119.000 

17,460,000 

11.525.000 

45.  543,  000 

4.  800.  088.  000 

113.538.000 

3,000.000 
51.200.000 
7,619,000 
17,482.000 
13,  286. 000 
47,  277,  000 
5,146.311.000 

122.038.000 

4.000,000 
51,645,000 

7.619.000 

17  482.000 

13.  786.  000 

47,277.000 

5.615.918.000 

Mr   Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  at 

this  time  to  the  distuiguiahed  gentle- 
woman f.-om  Elinois  •  M.-s  RsiD  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  whose  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  is  expected  to  be  announced 
tomorrow  We  certainly  hate  to  see  her 
leave  the  committee  aiid  membership  in 
this  House,  for  she  has  contributed  so 
very  much  to  our  deliberauons  Because 
she  has  applied  herself  so  diligently,  it 
was  natural  for  her  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointment, and  we  know  she  will  do  just 
as  outstanding  a  job  at  the  PCC  as  she 
has  done  here  m  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mrs.  RKTD  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7016.  the  Office  of  Education 
apprtjprlation  bill  As  others  have  ex- 
plained, the  compromise  school  and  col- 
lege approprtauon  for  the  llscal  year 
which  begins  tomorrow  totals  about  $346 
million  ahove  the  original  House  version 
but  !t  Ls  about  »470  million  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate 

Ks  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  we  have  met  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  representing  the  position 
of  the  House  and  agreeing  to  a  realistic 
compnomise  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
needs  in.  education  are  great — it  is  a  well- 


known  fact  that  all  of  our  schools  from 
the  elementary  level  through  higher  ed- 
ucation can  always  use  more  money  if 
it  IS  available  However,  our  resources  at 
the  Federal  level  are  not  unlimited  and 
therefore  we  have  had  to  give  very  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  consideration  to  all 
items  and  establish  priorities  m  the  fund- 
ing of  those  programs  which  have  proved 
to  be  effective  and  worthwhile  To  men- 
tion just  a  few;  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  gcxxl  books  and  librju-y 
services  In  the  educational  process  In 
order  to  further  encourage  the  emphasis 
on  Improvement  of  reading  skills  which 
was  Initiated  by  the  OfBce  of  Education 
last  year  we  reached  a  compromise  with 
the  Senate  to  provide  $90  rmllion  for 
.school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  in  lieu  of 
the  $85  million  approved  by  the  House 
and  the  $95  million  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

.\nother  item  In  which  there  has  been 
much  interest  expressed  is  In  the  area  of 
higher  education  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  assistance  for  needy  college  stu- 
dents The  committee  has  not  be«i  able 
to  fund  the  budget  recommendations  en- 
tirely because  most  of  the  President's  new 
proposals  for  financial  aid  have  not  as 
yet  been  authorized.  However,  we  have 


reached  an  agreement  with  the  Senate 
to  ijrovlde  an  additional  $10  millioo  for 
educational  opportunity  grants^ — $40  mil- 
lion more  for  college  work -study  grants — 
and  an  additional  $2.5  million  for  the 
upward  bound  program.  The  sums  In- 
cluded should  be  sulBcient  to  renew  those 
grants  previously  made  to  students  and 
provide  some  113.000  new  grants  to  first- 
year  college  students  Furthermore,  It 
seems  likely  that  additional  help  for 
needy  students  will  be  provided  in  a  .sup- 
plemental bill  later  after  the  authoriza- 
tions have  cleared  the  Congress 

The  two  items  which  I  have  men- 
tioned-— school  libraries  and  higher  edu- 
cation— are  just  examples  of  the  agree- 
ments we  have  reached  on  the  40  amend- 
ments that  were  In  disagreement  as 
explained  in  the  conference  report.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  action 
on  the  education  appropiiatlon  bill  Is 
the  earliest  in  many  years  In  the  past, 
educators  have  frequently  complained — 
with  good  reason — that  It  is  very  difficult 
to  go  Into  a  new  school  year  without 
knowing  how  much  Federal  aid  to  expect. 
The  dedicated  and  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  finance  and  administer 
schools  at  every  level,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  classroom  and  library  In  labora- 
tory  and  shop,   have   stressed   the   im- 
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portance  of  early  and  accurate  funding 
Information  so  that  they  can  do  a  better 
job  to  the  pubUc  interest  In  a  very  real 
sense,  early  ccmslderatlon  of  this  bill  Is 
a  benefit  which  hopefully  will  repay 
dividends  of  accompdlshment  and  econ- 
omy and  which  will  Increase  the  eflQci- 
ency  of  our  educational  operations. 

Education  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  Isu-gest 
businesses  It  has  been  estimated  that 
during  the  coming  school  year  well  over 
$75  billion  will  be  spent  for  education 
by  Federal.  8tate.  and  local  governments 
This  represents  about  7.5  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  education  and  as  to  the  need 
for  a  Ped€«Td  aid  program  The  question 
Is  to  allocate  our  limited  resources  to 
those  programs  which  have  proved  to 
be  effective  and  worthwhile  This  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  In  our  compromise 
agreement  with  the  Senate  on  H.R.  7016, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  approve  the 
action  we  have  taken 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the 
distinct  privilege  of  participating  in  my 
first  conference  on  the  education  ap- 
propriations bill  last  week  and  I  want  to 
commend  all  my  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts on  this  matter  Hard  decisions  had 
to  be  mfiwle  Strong  argiunents  on  behalf 
of  various  positions  were  vigorously  as- 
serted. But  I  feel  all  of  us  were  guided  by 
the  fact  that  Federal  support  of  our 
Nations  educational  system  is  one  of  our 
Oovenmient's  most  vital  concerns. 

As  Carl  Olson  pointed  out  almost  3 
years  ago.  education  is  rapidly  becoming 
our  Nation's  largest  and  most  important 
activity  More  than  60  million  Americans 
are  involved  in  education  as  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  or  board  mem- 
bers. "Hiis  figure  exceeds  that  of  any 
single  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

To  support  this  huge  undertaking,  $5.1 
billion  was  approved  by  the  conferees. 
This  represents  &a  Increase  of  about  $393 
million  over  the  administration's  re- 
queA  I  believe  this  figure  Is  one  we  not 
only  can  live  with  but  also  can  be  emi- 
nently proud  of. 

I  must  point  out.  however,  that  I  had 
certain  reservations  about  some  of  the 
conference's  actions.  I  was  most  dis- 
appointed that  It  failed  to  approve  any 
funds  for  law  school  clinical  experience 
programs  under  title  XI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  other  body  had  rec- 
ommended $1  million  which  I  felt  would 
be  a  modest  investment  to  test  the  desir- 
ability of  this  tjrpe  of  program. 

Law  students  stand  to  gain  much  more 
from  their  academic  endeavors  If  they 
are  able  to  engage  in  legal  work  experi- 
ence outside  the  classroom.  Added  to  the 
educational  benefits  that  this  experience 
provides  is  the  fact  that  many  public 
serrloe  institutions  such  as  district  at- 
torneys' offices,  juvenile  courts,  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  legal  aid  organi- 
zations— receive  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion In  the  work  provided  by  these  dedi- 
cated students  Thus,  under  the  clinical 
programs  envisioned  by  the  act,  society 
would  benefit  In  the  short  run  from  the 
services  rendered  and  In  the  long  run 
through  better  trained  lawyers  My  hope 
is  that  this  kind  of  program  will  ulti- 
mately receive  Federal  support. 


I  was  also  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ference members  f£dled  to  approve  the 
additional  $1  million  that  the  other  body 
provided  for  the  special  foreign  curren- 
cies program. 

The  use,  under  Public  Law  480.  of  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  D.8. 
Government  abroad  to  support  programs 
tmd  activities  of  American  educational 
institutions  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tional experience  for  our  students  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  AmericAn  tax- 
payer. 

Moreover,  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
activities  which  can  be  supported  with 
these  funds  are  directly  related  to  aspects 
of  our  formal  educational  system  which 
have  been  long  neglected  and  are  in  ur- 
gent need  of  being  strengthened  because 
they  relate  to  overriding  and  continuing 
national  needs  widely  recognized  by 
those  in  positions  of  leadership  In  the 
United  States.  A  recent  GAO  report  on 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  in  India 
stresses  the  importance  of  making  better 
use  of  these  resourees  for  riie  benefit  of 
American  education  I  look  forward  to 
legislative  tuition  next  year  that  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  increase  for  this 
significant  program 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  most  grati- 
fied at  the  conference's  decision  to  pro- 
vide $10  million  in  aid  to  land-grant  col- 
leges. This  Is  roughly  the  same  as  last 
year's  appropriation.  I  wish  this  figure 
was  a  great  deal  more.  But  smaU  as  it  is. 
It  wUl  be  a  tremendous  help  for  aU  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding those  in  the  South  whose  pri- 
mary responsibility  Is  to  black  students. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges  in  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. Thanks  to  the  breadth  of  the 
statutory  Ismgus^e,  these  funds  support  a 
wide  range  of  instructional  activities,  In- 
cluding teacher  training  and  purchase  of 
equipment.  Until  and  unless  the  Congress 
provides  direct  institutional  assistance  to 
higher  education  it  is  Imperative  to  re- 
tain this  program.  And  It  should  be  fully 
funded. 

Of  course,  H.R.  7016  contains  funds  for 
many  other  crucial  programs  And  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  history  will  ulti- 
mately Judge  our  Nation  not  on  the 
quantity  of  its  armaments  but  in  the 
quality  of  its  civilization  Our  continuing 
efforts  to  support  the  education  of  our 
young  people  will  go  far  toward  insuring 
a  favorable  judgment. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

•  Mr  CONTE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHKL.  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  have  no 
choice,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  reason  for 
congratulations  on  it.  The  figures  cited 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  were  not 
the  figures  that  have  to  do  with  authori- 
zation but  what  was  appropriated. 

When  you  compare  the  bill  to  5  years 


ago  or  10  years  ago,  sure,  there  has  been 
some  improvement.  But  the  problem  Is 
that,  in  terms  of  what  the  House  au- 
thorized, this  bill  provides  in  most  cases 
less  than  50  percent. 

With  respect  to  bilingual  education,  for 
example,  the  amount  of  money  that  Is 
being  appropriated  in  this  bill  is  totally 
inadequate  and  will  not  provide  bilin- 
gual education  for  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  Spanish -speaking  children  of  this 
country  that  need  it.  This  only  Includes 
Puerto  Ricans.  Mexican  Americans,  Cu- 
bans, and  other  Spanish -speaking  groiu^s 
and  the  figure  is  lowered  when  you  take 
into  account  the  other  language  groups 
which  are  supposed  to  be  Included  in  bi- 
lingual education  programs. 

Although  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  concept  of 
bilingual  ediication  is  being  approved,  I 
believe  it  is  equally  important  to  approve 
the  necessary  fimds  to  Implement  ur- 
gently needed  and  meaningful  bilingiial 
education  programs.  The  figure  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  travesty  and  represents 
only  an  $8  million  increase  be- 
yond what  the  House  had  originally  ap- 
proved. Thus,  although  the  Soiate  had 
the  foresight  to  raise  the  original  author- 
ization to  the  much  more  Etcceptable  level 
of  $50  million — and  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  JAvrrs)  for  his  outstanding  and 
tireless  efforts  to  have  this  authorization 
increased — its  action  now  becomes  vir- 
tually sterile  and  countless  numbers  of 
children  will  be  prevented  from  partici- 
pating in  these  high  priority  programs. 
By  failing  to  approve  a  more  signifi- 
cant increase  in  these  funds,  the  Con- 
gress is  falling  to  exert  its  authority  in 
encouraging  and  expanding  bilingual 
education.  Title  'VTI  has  consistently 
been  underfunded  and  positive  action  Is 
urgently  required.  'We  can  certainly  take 
little  pride  in  our  actions  this  afternoon 
by  agreeing  to  the  barely  minima]  fund- 
ing for  this  important  educational  effort. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
this  bill,  making  appropriations  for 
Federal  education  programs,  is  actually 
being  enacted  by  Congress  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  money  is  to  be  used.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  money  in  this  bill  goes  for 
revenue  sharing  and  educational  insti- 
tutions receiving  the  money  need  to 
know  how  much  money  they  will  receive 
in  order  to  use  it  most  efficiently.  This  Is 
the  first  time  In  14  years  that  an  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  past  3  years  we  have  seen  a 
contrast  between  different  approaches  in 
working  out  bills  and  actually  accom- 
plishing objectives  Two  years  ago.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  Appropria- 
tions reported  a  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 
on  July  24,  1969.  It  recommended  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  revised  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  shifting  some  fimds, 
and  also  recommended  a  substantial 
overall  total  Increase.  A  Joelson  amend- 
ment, increasing  those  recommendations 
by  $800  million,  passed  in  the  House, 
which  guaranteed  that  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed,  and  it  was  later  vetoed.  That  veto 
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was  sustained  iJid  a  nev  biU  for  flacai 
year  1970  had  to  start  ihe  obotacle  course 
throu^  the  House  and  the  Senate  By 
the  time  it  wag  ftnally  enacted,  we  were 
3  months  into  the  new  ascai  year  and. 
in  the  end,  in  order  to  p»£B  a  bill  many 
programs  had  to  be  cut  below  the 
amount  that  was  m  the  oridnai  blii 
recommended  to  the  House  8  months 
prior  The  new  bii;  for  flscal  year  1970 
was  enough  In  Une  with  a  compromise 
position  90  that  it  OnaUy  became  law  In 
March  of  1970 

The  net  result  of  that  experience 
should  have  made  It  obvious  that  the 
way  to  help  education  the  mo«t  la  to 
take  a  practical  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion and  pass  that  kind  of  a  bill  which 
wvU  secure  a  two- thirds  majority  m  the 
House  and  Senate  if  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  veto  and  to  follow  the  tried  proce- 
dure of  passing  a  substantial  bill  In  the 
House  which  provides  balance  among  the 
programs — but  admittedly  may  need  to 
be  revised  upon  further  reflecuons  in 
appeals  to  the  Senate  Aiter  the  Senate 
Increases  the  programs  which  apparent- 
ly justify  a  bigger  share  of  the  educa- 
tion resources,  a  conference  is  held  and 
a  bill  is  worked  out  In  time  so  that  the 
education  institutions  can  use  the  money 
effectively 

Although  the  failure  of  the  approach 
used  on  the  fiscal  1970  bill  should  have 
been  apparent,  the  same  approach  was 
tned  on  the  fiscal  1971  bill  by  some  who 
claim  to  be  super  friends  of  education 
It  failed  again. 

For  this  fiscal  1972  bill  which  we  are 
taJtlng  final  action  upon  today,  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  reported  a 
bill  which  was  $132  million  over  the 
budget  Although  I  think  there  were  some 
shortcomings  in  the  bill.  I  felt  it  should 
be  supported  and  appeaLs  taken  to  the 
Senate  on  some  items  A  ^roup  which 
seems  to  want  to  have  an  Issue  more  than 
results  again  proposed  an  amendment  so 
big  that  it  would  i?uarantee  a  veto.  But 
this  time,  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  go  adong.  In- 
stead, the  tried  and  successful  approach 
was  used  and  the  bill  almost  as  recom- 
mended was  sent  to  the  Senate  where 
appeals  were  taken  on  some  of  the  items 
and  In  the  House -Senate  conference  fur- 
ther consideration  was  given  to  those 
items.  As  a  result,  the  bill  before  you 
today  totals  $5  1465  billion  and  is  $477 
million  above  the  budget  Under  this 
procedure  we  are  actually  getting  this 
money  to  the  school  districts;  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  year  and 
this  in  and  of  itself  is  of  considerable 
value  Those  who  are  really  interested  in 
results  should  take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened this  year  compared  to  what  hap- 
pened under  the  procedure  used  2  years 
ago  when  the  bis;  temporary  increase  re- 
sulted in  an  e%-entuai  loss  both  m  terms 
of  money  and  time  It  proved  that  the 
true  friends  of  education  are  not  those 
who  propose  the  biggest  amendments 

Although  I  think  some  items  m  this 
bill  should  have  been  dilTerent,  I  believe 
this  is  overall  a  «ood  bill  For  example. 
I  supported  the  $1  million  re<3uest  added 
In  the  Senate  for  a  law  school  ciinical 
program  To  me.  this  represents  the  prac- 
tical approach  in  education  which  is  not 
used   enough    I   also   would   have   sup- 


ported more  grants  for  college  facllitiee 
instead  of  using  the  loan  subsidy  pro- 
gram so  heavily  I  think  the  loan  sub- 
sidy program  is  not  satisfactory  as  the 
total  tool  to  finance  facilities  and  also 
:t  costs  the  Oovernment  more  in  the  long 
run 

I  realize  there  is  some  cnticism  of  ti- 
tle I  of  ESEA  and  a  substantial  number 
of  claims  have  been  made  to  the  eflect 
that  it  is  not  accomplishing  the  results 
intended  However,  it  does  channel  money 
to  the  school  districts  which  are  edu- 
cating the  children  from  low-income 
families  Certainly  those  school  districts 
with  a  concentration  of  these  children 
would  be  the  most  in  need  of  help  in 
providing  an  adequate  educational  op- 
portunity F>inding  for  the  program  has 
Increased  rather  rapidly  and  is  now  in 
this  bill  at  $1  565  billion  However,  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  other  pro- 
greans  and  in  spite  of  some  shortcommgs 
that  have  been  alleged.  I  think  it  is  a 
program  justifying  both  revision  and  en- 
largement 

With  the  considerable  increase  m  the 
cost  per  student  of  operating  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  coxisiderably 
higher  tuition  rates,  financial  aid  for 
students  at  the  undergrewluate  level  is 
an  important  matter  to  many  families. 
The  administration  has  insisted  upon  us- 
ing the  guaranteed  bank  loan  approach 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  It  Ls  not 
only  more  expensive  to  the  government 
and  the  student  in  the  long  run.  but  also 
not  satisfactory  in  many  cases  because 
many  of  the  students  that  need  the 
money  the  worst  are  unable  to  get  the 
money  at  a  private  bank  We  provided  all 
the  interest  money  needed  for  maximijm 
use  of  that  program  but  considerably 
increased  tlie  money  available  under 
other  programs  Other  programs  Include 
educational  opportunity  grants — schol- 
arships— work  study  grants  and  direct 
loans  under  the  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  budget  did  not  include  any  new 
money  for  NDEA  direct  3 -percent  loans 
Our  House  subcommittee  recommended 
$293  million  in  new  money  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  Senate  accepted  that  fig- 
ure In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be 
$40  milhon  in  repayments  to  the  colleges 
which  can  be  used  again  I  think  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  $140  million  m  re- 
pa>-ment  money  and  that  it  is  increasing 
each  year  in  and  of  itself  proves  that  this 
program  is  working  and  should  be 
strongly  supported 

We  also  provided  In  this  bill  for  $58.5 
million  more  for  work-study  programs 
for  the  school  term  beguin.ng  this  fall 
than  they  had  last  year  and  forward 
funded  $236  4  million  for  the  foUow- 
mg  year  I  assume  the  1972  money  will 
b»  supplemented  next  year  in  accordance 
with  the  need  at  that  time  This  will 
make  $237  4  million  available  for  the 
1971  fall  semester  for  work-study  and 
according  to  some  reliable  sources  this  is 
all  that  can  be  used  on  meaningful  Jobs 
in  colleges  Ther^  is  a  lirmt  to  how  fast 
they  v-'an  develop  jobs  that  are  meaning- 
ful and  a  30- percent  increase  in  1  year 
is  a  substantial  increase  We  have  heard 
.'omplaints  that  some  colleges  are  not 
really  providmg  jobs  but  are  putting  some 
students  on  work-study  payments  while 


letting  them  sit  around  The  students 
themselves  do  not  like  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  I  certainly  hope  that  thoae  In- 
stances where  this  is  happening  will  be 
corrected  and  that  the  professors  wUl 
take  the  time  to  And  satisfactory  work 
for  these  students  Unless  they  have  too 
many  professors,  an  institution  should  be 
able  to  use  more  student  help  in  many  of 
these  institutions  and  in  that  way  also 
save  the  institution  some  much  needed 
dollars. 

We  also  provided  for  a  total  of  $177.7 
million  in  grants  or  scholarships  Alto- 
gether for  the  school  year  starting  this 
fall,  this  makes  $850  million  available  in 
addition  to  the  bank  loans  We  ailso  for- 
ward funded  $4€7  million  of  the  money 
needed  for  grants  and  work-study  for 
the  following  year. 

A  number  of  programs  were  changed 
slightly  or  revised  and  overall  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  at  a  level  of 
$4,802  billion  is  now  at  a  level  of  $5  14€ 
billion  as  it  emerged  from  the  conference. 
.Although  each  Member  would  probably 
change  emphasis  among  programs  some, 
overall.  I  believe  it  is  a  balanced  bill  and 
deserves  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  surprise  at  the  conference  re- 
port submitted  to  accompcmy  HR.  7016. 
the  bill  "making  appropriations  for  the 
OfBce  of  Education  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes  " 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  my  peo- 
ple when  I  protest  the  addition  of  $346- 
223  000  to  this  bill  over  and  above  the 
original  $4,800,088,000  appropriated  by 
the  House. 

The  aiwurdity  of  the  educational  sit- 
uation faring  this  country  today  is  ap- 
pallmg  The  Supreme  Court  of  this  coun- 
try has  already  ruled  m  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case  that  we  must  bus  our 
children  to  achieve  racial  proportions, 
thus  destroying  any  hope  this  country 
had  of  maintaining  any  semblance  of 
quality  public  education. 

There  were  some  who  hoped  that  edu- 
cational standards  could  be  maintained 
through  private  institutions  devoted  to 
excellence  This  hope,  however,  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lemon  cases 
only  this  week,  prohibiting  any  type  of 
governmental  aid  to  private  or  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  private  citizen — who  has  already 
paid  for  one  school  system,  only  to  see 
it  destroyed  by  Court  order — is  now  f  6u;ed 
with  bearing  the  total  cost  of  sending  his 
child  to  private  institutions — a  decision 
that  he  must  make  to  Insure  a  good  edu- 
cation for  his  child.  Yet.  he  is  also  forced 
to  contmue  to  support,  at  an  ever- in- 
creasing rate  second  rate  public  educa- 
tion in  a  system  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  by  Court  decisions  that  de- 
mand "racial  balance  "• 

I  cannot  begin  to  explain  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  the  logic  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  nor  what  they 
intend  to  do  with  our  children,  much  less 
how  thl.s  Congress  can  Justify  spending 
this  exorbitant  amount  of  money  over 
and  above  what  was  originally  approved 
by  this  House  for  the  OfBce  of  Education. 
Especially  is  this  true  In  the  face  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Lemon  case 
forbidding  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
insUtutioos 

This  conference  report  follows  this  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court,  yet  instead 
of  deleting  the  appropriations  to  Insti- 
tutions that  are  affected  by  this  ruling, 
the  conferees  have  added  an  additional 
$346,223,000. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  this  conference  report  on  HJl. 
7016. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  OTLARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  376,  nays  15.  not  voting  42. 
as  follows: 

fRoU  No.  173) 
YKAS— 376 


Abbltt 

Camp 

Plowera 

Abemethy 

Carey,  NY 

Piynt 

Abour«ek 

Carney 

Foley 

Abrug 

Carter 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Adkins 

Caaey,  Tex 

Ford. 

Addabbo 

Oder  berg 

WlUlam  D 

Anderson. 

Ceiler 

Foray  the 

C*UX. 

Cliappell 

Fountain 

Anderaon. 

Chlaholm 

Fraaer 

Tenn. 

Clark 

Frellnghuysen 

Andrew*.  Ala 

Clauaen, 

Frenzel 

Andrews, 

Don  H 

Frey 

N  Dak 

Clawson.  Del 

Fulton.  Pa 

Annunzlo 

CHeTeland 

Fuqua 

Archer 

CoUler 

OallflanakU 

Arends 

Collins,  ni 

OarmatE 

Aahiey 

Conable 

Oaydoa 

Aapln 

Conte 

Oettys 

AaplnaU 

Conyers 

Otalmo 

Badllio 

Gorman 

Gibbons 

Baker 

Cotter 

Ooldwater 

Sarins 

Culver 

Oonaale* 

Barrett 

Daniel,  Va 

Ooodllng 

Begleh 

Daniels.  N  J 

Orasao 

Belcher 

Danlelson 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Bell 

Davis.  8  0 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Davis.  WU 

Qrinin 

Bersland 

delaOarsa 

Ortfflths 

Betu 

E>elaney 

Qrover 

BeTUl 

DeUenbark 

Oubaer 

Blaggl 

Dellums 

Oude 

Blerter 

Denholm 

Haley 

Bingham 

Derwlnskl 

Hamilton 

Blarkbum 

Dickinson 

Hammer- 

Elan  ton 

Dlngell 

sriinaMt 

BoKgs 

Dom 

Hanley 

Boland 

Dow 

Hanna 

Boiling 

Dowdy 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Brademaa 

Downing 

Hanaen,  Wash 

Bray 

Drtnan 

Harrington 

Brtnkley 

Dulaki 

Hanha 

Brookj 

Duncan 

Harvey 

Broomfleld 

du  Pont 

Haatlnga 

Brotonan 

Dwyer 

Hathaway 

Brown.  Mich 

Kckhardt 

Hawkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kdmondson 

Hays 

BroyhlU,  N  C 

■dwartls.  Ala 

H*bert 

BroyhUl.  Va 

Kdwards.  Calif 

Hechlor.  W  Va. 

Buchanan 

KUberg 

Heckler.  Mass 

Burke.  Fla 

Krlenbom 

Helstodkl 

Burke.  Maas 

bch 

Henderson 

Burleaon.  Tex 

Kahleman 

Hicks.  Mass 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Krans.  Colo 

Hicks.  Waah 

Burton 

Kvtns.  Tenn 

HIUU 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Paacell 

Hogan 

Bymea,  WU, 

nndley 

HoUfleld 

Byron 

rish 

Horton 

CabeU 

Flshar 

Hnamer 

Caffery 

Flood 

Howard 

Hull 

Moas 

Sboup 

Hungate 

Murphy,  ni 

Slinver 

Hunt 

Murphy.  NT. 

Hikes 

Hutclilnson 

Myers 

Sisk 

Ichord 

Natcher 

Skubltz 

Jacobs 

Nedzl 

Slack 

Jarman 

Nelsen 

Rmlth,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jones.  Ala. 

NU 

Smith,  NY 

Karth 

Obey 

Snyder 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara 

Spence 

BUkzen 

O'Konakl 

Stafford 

Keating 

O'NeUl 

Stanton, 

Kee 

Passman 

J.  WlUlam 

Keith 

Patman 

Steed 

Kemp 

Patten 

Steele 

King 

Peliy 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Kluczynskl 

Pepper 

Stelger.  WU. 

Knrh 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Kuykendail 

Pettis 

Stokes 

Kyi 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Kyros 

Pike 

Stubblefieid 

tAtta 

Plmle 

Stuckey 

Lennon 

Poage 

Sullivan 

Lent 

Podell 

Talcott 

Link 

Poff 

Teague.  Calif. 

Uoyd 

Powell 

Teague.  Tex 

Long.  Md 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Terry 

Lujan 

Price,  ni 

Thompson,  Qa 

McClory 

Price.  Tex 

Thompson.  NJ 

McCloakey 

Pryor,  Ark 

Thomson.  Wis 

McColl  later 

Puclnakl 

Thone 

McCormack 

Qule 

Tleman 

McDade 

QuUlen 

Uflall 

McDonald. 

Randall 

Ullman 

Mich. 

Rangel 

Van  Deerlln 

McEwen 

R«es 

Vander  Jagt 

McFall 

Reld,  ni 

Vanlk 

McKay 

Held.  NY 

Veysey 

McKevltt 

Reuss 

Vlgorlto 

McKlnney 

Rhodes 

Waggonner 

McMlUan 

RoberU 

Waldle 

Mahnn 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ware 

MaUllard 

Roblson,  NT, 

Wbalen 

Martin 

Rodlno 

Whalley 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Roe 

White 

MathU.  Oa 

Rogers 

Whltehurst 

Matsunaga 

Roncallo 

Whltten 

Mayne 

Rooney,  NY 

Wldnall 

MazsoU 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Meeds 

Rosenthal 

Williams 

Mel  Cher 

Roatenkowskl 

WUson,  Bob 

Metcalfe 

Roush 

WUson. 

Michel 

Roy 

Charles  H. 

Mlkva 

Roybal 

Winn 

Miller.  Calif 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Ruth 

Wright 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Ryan 

Wyatt 

Mlnlsh 

8t  Oermaln 

Wydler 

Mink 

fUnrlman 

WyUe 

Mlnshall 

Bar  banes 

Wyman 

Mitchell 

Satterfield 

Yates 

Mlaell 

Scherle 

Yatron 

Mollohan 

Scheuer 

Young.  Fla. 

Monagan 

Schneebell 

Young.  Tex. 

Montgomery 

Schwengel 

Zablockl 

Moorbead 

Scott 

Zlon 

Morgan 

Sebellus 

Zwacta 

Morse 

Selberllng 

Moaber 

Shipley 
NATS— 16 

Ashbmok 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Bow 

Dennis 

Mann 

Clancy 

Gross 

Rarlck 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Hall 

Baylor 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Schmits 

NOT  VOTINO— 42 

Alexander 

Gray 

Plckie 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hagan 

PurceU 

Blatnlk 

Halpem 

Ralisback 

Braaco 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N  C. 

Rousselot 

Clay 

Jones.  Tenn. 

RunneU 

CougWln 

Laindrum 

Springer 

Davla.Oa 

Leggett 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Stanton. 

Devlne 

McCIure 

Jacaes  V. 

Dlgga 

Mcculloch 

Symington 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Taylor 

Kdwvda,LA. 

Maas. 

Wampler 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Watts 

Oallai^er 

Mills.  Md. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr  Ralisback. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Bousaelot. 
Mr    Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wampler 
Mr   Taylor  with  Mr   Cotighlln. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr  Halpem. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  MllU  of  Maryland. 
Mr   Landnun  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClure 
Mr.   Blatnlk   with  Mr.   Johnaon  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  Staggers. 

Mr  DavU  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Madden. 

Mr    Gray  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Clay 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Watte. 

Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Gallagher. 

TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMXtTDttHm    IK    DIBACaZKlCnn 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  4,  line  4, 
strike  out  "Act."  and  Insert;  "Act:  Provided, 
That  grants  to  each  State  under  the  Adult 
Kducatlon  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants 
made  to  such  State  agencies  m  fiscal  year 
1971." 

MonoM  orrxBZD  bt  k>.  rLOoD 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  On  page  8.  line 
30,  insert  the  foOiowlng:  "of  which  M ,600,000 
shall  l>e  tar  construction  and  shall  remain 
available  imtu  expended  " 

IfOTTON    OrrXkED    BT    MM.    flOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr    FixxH)   moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ansendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

Tht  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnoU. 

Mr  Brasco  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Bdwarda  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Rlegle 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial <m  the  conference  report  Just 
agreed  to.     

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

lliere  was  no  objeotlon. 


RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  CONDO- 
LENCES ON  THE  LOSS  OF  RUS- 
SIAN COSMONAUTS 

Mr.     MTTiTiKR     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  <H.  Res.  518) 
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and  etsk  unanimous  consent  for  Its  Imme- 

dlale  coaslder«tlon 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

H    Rbs    S18 

Rttolved  That  vh«  Hou*e  of  R«pr«Mnta- 
tl7B«  axpraaaaa  ;t»  condolence*  upon  the 
deaiiis  of  t^e  ttir*«  Soviet  cc»mon»ut«.  Creor- 
J7  DobroTolsky  Vladislav  Volkov  and  Vlcujr 
Palaayev  and  extends  \ls  tympatby  to  their 
v.vea.  famlllea   and  to  the  Ruaalmji  people 

The  3PEAKE31  Ls  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  jrentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  this  resolution  wag  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr  Pttlton  >  and  me  to  express  our  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
the  three  cosmonauts  who  were  found 
dead  upon  landing  today  These  people 
nave  made  a  great  contribution  to  science 
and  the  sp€u:e  effort. 

It  Is  unfortunate  they  did  not  return  to 
earth  safely  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
ttnows  any  more  than  you  see  In  the  pub- 
lic press  about  them  Tass.  the  Russian 
paper,  reported  that  they  were  alive  and 
In  contact  with  them  unai  Just  before  the 
Soyuz  landed,  but  when  the  group  that 
went  out  to  recover  the  cosmonauts 
opened  the  ship  they  found  them  dead 

At  the  Ume  when  we  had  our  trouble 
with  the  204  fire,  the  Russians  extended 
to  OS  their  sympathy,  and  I  think  it  only 
fitting  that  we  extend  them  our  sym- 
pathy on  this  very  sad  occasion 

Mr  nJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker    will  the  genUeman  yield' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  we  citizens  of  America,  con- 
gratulate Cosmonauts  Dobrovolsky.  Vol- 
kov and  Patsayev  on  their  courage  and 
pioneer  spirit,  we  with  the  USS  R  peo- 
ple, mourn  these  three  brave  men  who 
have  lost  their  lives,  after  setting  a  new 
wor  d  record  of  almost  24  days  in  space 
We  i->elleve  it  is  a  sad  time  indeed  for 
everybody  In  the  human  race,  that  these 
de'^Jcated  men  should  be  lost  to  the  fu- 
t'^re  sclentiflc  advances  in  space 

It  la  a  fine  thing  that  there  has  been 
cooperation,  and  continumg  cooperation 
between  the  USSR  and  the  Unitetl 
States  in  space  For  example,  our  space 
agencies  of  each  country  are  now  work- 
ing out  joint  docking  procedures  so  that 
either  our  US  astronauts  can  rescue 
US  S  R  cosmonauts  or  they  can  rescue 
our  astronauts  in  case  there  is  need  of  a 
rescue  in  space 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  scientific 
level  It  IS  encouraging  how  much  co- 
operaUon  there  has  been  among  every 
nation  in  the  world,  and  among  the  sci- 
entists m  the  world,  includmg  those  of 
the  United  States  and  USSR,  This  gives 
us  hope  for  a  new  world  for  the  future 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  ■  Mr 
MiLLiR  nas  said,  when  the  United  SUtes 
lost  three  fine  astronauts  in  the  Apollo 
204  fire  at  Cape  Kennedy,  we  received 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences— even  to  personal  telephone 
calls — expressmg  the  sympathy  of  the 
Russian  people  and  their  Government 
over  :he  death  of  our  astronauts  and 
wishing  us  well  for  the  future  We  people 


working  on  U  S  space  programs  wish 
USSR  cosmonauts  success  in  the  future 
for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
Just  as  we  in  the  Umted  States  have 
many  successes,  and  our  U5  astronauts 
have  returned  safely,  we  wish  the  same 
for  the  future  space  exploration  by  the 
USSR  cosmonauts  These  astronauts 
are  ftne  brave  young  pioneers  and 
will  go  down  In  history  as  pushing  out- 
ward man  s  progress  m  science  and  space. 
I  include  the  following  news  release: 
Ail  Uir«e  coemonaula  were  married  Dobro- 
volsky the  flight  commander  who  was  43 
and  Patsayev.  37  each  had  two  children, 
while  VolkoT   3A   had  one  son 

Soyuz  11  carried  them  into  space  at  7  M 
a  m  on  Sunday  June  fl  It  was  the  flrst  space 
night  for  Dobnjvolsky  and  Pauayev,  but 
Volkov  had  m«de  ao  e*n.h  orbit*  in  October 
1*69  aboard  Soyuz  7 

Soyue  11  linked  up  on  June  7  with  the 
17  4 -ten  9p«ce  l»boratory  Salute,  which  had 
been  orbiting  the  earth  unmanned  since  .fprll 
19  The  coamonauts  transferred  to  the  bigger 
sp«ce  lab  and  orbited  the  earth  !n  it  tor  near- 
ly 23  days  in  what  appeared  t.)  be  a  highly 
succeaaful  advance  toward  the  permanent 
manned  space  station  which  Is  the  goal  of 
the  Vkeaent  Soviet  space  program 

Dally  telecasts  f.-m  space  showed  the  COB- 
monauts  m  obvl.^us  high  spirits  and  en- 
•-huslastic  about  the  capabilities  of  the  space 
station  By  noon  T-uesday  they  had  made  35e 
irblts  of  the  earth  and  Dobrovolsky  reported 
8U,'.  .-oemonauts  feel  flne  " 
Last  Thursday  they  broke  the  space  en- 
durance record  f  17  days  18  hours  and  59 
minutea  set  last  June  by  ttte  two-m&n  crew 
of  Soyui  9 

President  Nlion  sent  a  message  of  deepest 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
to  Soviet  President  Nikolai  V  Podgorny  on 
the  death  of  the  three  Soviet  cosmonauts. 

The  te«t  of  the  message  released  by  the 
White  House  today 

The  American  people  Join  me  In  express- 
ing to  you  and  the  Soviet  people  our  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  traffic  de«tbs  of  the  tbree 
Soviet  cosmonauts  The  whole  world  follow- 
ed the  exploits  of  these  courageous  explorers 
of  the  unknown  and  shares  the  anguish  of 
thel.-  tragedy  But  the  achievement  of  cos- 
.Tionauts  Dobrovolsky.  Volkov  and  Patsayev 
remains  It  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tbe  future  achievements 
of  the  Soviet  program  for  the  exploration  of 
space  and  thus  to  the  widening  of  mans 
horizons  " 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration issued  a  statement  shortly  after 
r.rst  word  of  the  death  of  thr«e  Russian  cos- 
monauts was  received 

Deputy  AdmlnUtrator  Ocorge  Low  said 
■The  loss  of  the  tbree  coemonauts  Is  a 
•err-.ble  tragedy  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy t<>  their  families  and  tbelr  colleagues, 
■A>  have  the  greatest  respect  for  their 
achievement  In  space  and  our  hearts  go  out 
to  them  \n  tbelr  loaa  " 

8»*c*  Ckntkk,  Houston,  Tnt — The  ,Amer- 
ican  Astronaut  Corps  sent  condolences  today 
to  the  Soviet  cosmonauU  and  the  Ru.sslar, 
people  in   the  loss  of  three  Soviet  spa<-emen 

rhe  meaaage  addressed  u,  Brig  Orn  Andrl 
O  K-oxiietstiv  '-ommandant  at  the  Soviets 
Star  ruy  Space  Oomplei  said  It  is  with 
i{r«at  sadneaa  we  received  the  news  of  tbe 
tragic  ending  of  Soyui  1 1 

We  share  with  the  world  community  a 
deep  s.orrow  for  tbe  loos  of  cosmonauts  Do- 
brovolsky Volkov  and  Patsavev  and  we 
mourn  with  all  Russia.M  p«>p.e  the  deaths 
of  thrre  of  their  brave  countrymen   ' 

The  statement  said  Pleaae  accept  and 
convey  to  mem  tiers  of  the  cosmonauts'  fam- 
Ules.   to  tbelr  associates   in   the   Soviet   space 


program  and  to  the  Russian  people  our  pro- 
found condolences  " 

The  message  was  signed  by  the  chief  of 
flight  crew  operations,  Donald  K  SJayton. 
for  tbe  US  astronauu 
A  leading  US  eipert  on  Soviet  space 
Activities  said  today  tbe  tragic  death  of  tbe 
SoyuB  1  :  cimmonauts  may  raise  new  doubts 
about  manned  space  programs  both  In  Russia 
and  thfl  United  States 

Dt  Charles  Sheldon  III  chief  of  science 
policy  research  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
forecast  that  space  research  would  be  'called 
LnU)  question  by  people  who  want  to  make 
their  own  points  of  views  on  a  lot  of  pend- 
ing  projects   in    both   countries  ■' 

Skylib.  a  space  shuttle  and  the  spiace  sta- 
tion are  US  programs  if  the  type  that  may 
be  subjected  to  new  scrutiny,  Sheldon  told 
a  reporter 

Sheldon,  former  member  of  the  President's 
space  council,  said  It  Is  far  '.cxt  early  t.;  draw 
any  conclusions,  since  little  information  on 
tbe  Soviet  Soyuz-Salute  mission  has  been  re- 
leased. 

Naturally,  we  think  of  two  main  avenues 
i.'f  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  accident  was 
due  to  mechanical  failure  or  ud  physiological 
.stresses  that  we  dont  understand  '  Sheldon 
said. 

"If  the  failure  was  mechanical  it  was  re- 
grettable, but  It  can  be  fixed 

If  It  was  physiological,  then  the  potential 
for  major  policy  ,:hange8  In  space  research 
would  be  much  greater 

"TTiat  would  be  philosophically.  In  tbe 
ultimate  disheartening  since  It  could  mean 
that  man  would  tie  imprisoned  forever  on 
this  speck,  the  earth 

"I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  It  would  be 
premature    to    make    any    conclusion   " 

Astronaut  David  R  Scott,  commander  of 
next  month's  Apollo  15  moon  mission. 
learned  of  the  deaths  of  the  three  Soyuz  H 
cosmonauU  while  Jogging  on  nearby  Cocria 
beach  early  today 

Newsmen  stopped  him  and  showed  him  a 
newspaper  with  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
His  only   comment   was      'Oh.  my  god    ' 

Scott  had  a  near-dlsastnjus  experience  In 
space  In  March  1966  He  and  Neli  A  Arm- 
strong had  Just  linked  their  Gemini  8  space- 
ship to  an  unmanned  satellite  when  a  Jet 
thruster  stuck  open  and  sent  the  combined 
ships  tumbling  out  of  control  They  managed 
to  disengage,  stop  the  thr'oster  ard  make 
an  emergency  landing 

BocHUM.  QniMANT  The  Bochum  observa- 
tory said  today  the  three  Soyuz  II  coemo- 
nauts  probably  suffocated  when  their  land- 
ing module's  oxygen  system  was  knocked  out 
during  re-entry  Into  the  earth  »  atmosphere. 

Heinz  Kamlnskl  director  of  the  observa- 
tory, said  there  aJs<>  was  tbe  remote  poaai- 
blllty  that  the  coemonauu.  weakened  by  33 
days  in  orbtt,  died  as  a  result  of  abnormal 
physical  strains  in  the  re-entry  phase 

He  said  the  observatory  received  radio 
transmissions  from  Soyuz  11  as  the  craft 
t>egan  Its  382nd  earth  orbit  In  preparation 
for  re-entry 

"The  radio  signal  showed  no  abnormal 
signs."  Kamlnskl  said 

I  include  the  resolution  Introduced  to- 
day by  myself  and  Congressman  Millkh 
of  California 

H   Ria   518 

Resolution  expressing  the  condolences  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  tbe  deaths  of 
the  Soviet  cosmonauts 

Reaolved  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  condolences  upon  the 
death  of  the  three  Soviet  coamonauls  Oeorgy 
Dobrovolsky  Vladislav  Volkov  and  Victor 
Patsayev  and  extends  its  sympathy  to  their 
wives    families  and  to  the  Russian  people 

Now,    Mr     Speaker     may    I    make    a 

final  comment  on   the  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts who  have  just  landed  and  unlor- 
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tiinately  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  believe  everybody  in  this  House  sympa- 
thizes with  the  families  of  Georgy  Do- 
brovolsky, Vladislav  Volkov.  and  Victor 
Patsayev  These  young  men  are  pioneers 
in  space  and  have  shown  that  a  space 
laboratory  can  be  operated  for  a  period 
of  24  days.  They  may  also  have  saved  the 
lives  of  American  astronauts,  because 
returning  from  extended  space  trips, 
may  be  as  if  one  were  coming  up  to  the 
surface  from  a  diving  apparatus.  If  a 
person  is  in  outer  space  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  without  adequate  artificial 
gravity,  then  It  may  react  like  one  who 
is  exposed  to  the  bends  from  deep  diving 
This  has  been  overcome  by  science.  These 
men,  when  they  come  in  on  a  descent. 
are  subject  to  the  equivalent  of  500 
pounds  of  pressure  on  all  parts  of  their 
body.  This  is  then  a  question  of  what 
we  should  do.  I  believe  it  may  have  been 
a  misfunction,  as  NASA  believes,  of  the 
descending  equipment.  If  it  ls  not  that. 
then  these  three  astronauts  have  done 
a  great  service  for  space  exploration  and 
have  done  the  American  people  a  great 
service.  We  should  be  very  grateful  that 
these  pioneers  were  willing  to  give  their 
lives 

Thank  you. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OP  JULY  4.  1971.  HONOR  AMERICA 
DAY  CELEBRATIONS 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  H  Con  Res.  354  i 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  July 
4,  1971,  Honor  America  Day  celebrations, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H    Con.   Rks    354 

Whereas  the  Congress  wishes  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  rekindling  of  the  American  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  individual 
liberties  that  made  America  great:  and 


Whereas  the  Congress  wishes  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  though  Americans  face 
problems  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation  they 
are  proud  of  the  country  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  honor  America:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepTesentatiiyes 
(the  Senate  concurring),  liiat  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  the  July  4.  1971. 
Honor  America  Day  celebrations  and  calls 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  celebrations  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies and  activities 

Mr  SCHEFILE  Mr  Speaker,  last  year 
this  House  unanimously  passed  m  record 
time  a  concurrent  resolution  t  ailing  upon 
Congress  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  July  4,  1970.  Honor  America  Day 
celebrations,  and  urging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  celebra- 
tions with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  I  am  at  this  time  mtroduclng 
a  resolution  identical  to  that  passed  by 
the  House  last  year. 

Citizens  throughout  the  country  are 
joinmg  together  to  make  July  4,  1971,  a 
day  of  honor  for  our  flag  and  celebration 
for  freedom  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  lend 
support  to  the  rekmdlmg  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  patriotism  and  respect  for 
the  individual  liberties  that  made  Amer- 
ica great. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  July  4  falls 
on  Sunday  this  year.  It  seems  fitting  that 
the  historj-  and  role  of  religion  m  Amer- 
ica's heritage  and  history  should  be  the 
focal  pomt  of  the  weekend  observance 
The  idea  of  reverence  for  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
Nation's  development  since  its  founding. 
and  it  IS  especially  significant  because 
America  is  a  nation  of  many  religions 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues to  underscore  the  fact  that, 
though  Americans  face  problems  as  m- 
dividuals  and  as  a  nation,  they  are  proud 
of  their  country  and  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  America. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R 
8825,  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.   1972 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  yesterday,  I  call  up  the  con- 


ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8825) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  29, 
1971.1 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill  is  printed  in  this  morning's  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  available  in 
leaflet  form  at  the  Clerk's  desk  You  have 
just  heard  the  Clerk  read  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  as  to  conference  ac- 
tion on  each  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

There  were  45  Senate  amendments  and 
35  of  those  amendments  related  solely  to 
Senate  housekeeping  matters  Of  the  re- 
maining 10,  two  relate  to  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  one  relates  to  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  proposed  restoration  of 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  in  the  Capitol, 
six  relate  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
one  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  at  the  end 
of  the  joint  statement,  the  conference 
agreement  is  $79,410,144  over  the  Senate 
bill:  however,  $78,430,144  of  this  amount 
is  for  Senate  items  not  considered  by  the 
House.  Conforming  to  long  practice, 
funds  exclusively  for  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate — including  two 
items  jurisdictionally  imder  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol — are  left  for  decision  and 
insertion  by  that  body 

The  conference  total  is  $529,309,749. 

The  conference  total  is  $86,405,430  over 
1971  appropriations  and  includes  $71,- 
090,000  for  construction  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  The  re- 
mainder of  the  increase  is  attributable  to 
pay  increases,  the  impact  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  and  increased 
workload. 

The  conference  total  is  $6,039,858  be- 
low the  budget  estimate  for  1972 

The  conference  total  is  $2,988,000  be- 
low the  Senate  bill. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Record,  when  I 
revise  my  remarks,  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing these  figures  by  major  activities 
in  the  bUl.  The  table  follows: 
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The  major  items  considered  in  confer- 
ence included  the  Senate  items  men- 
tioned earlier  The  Senate  proposed  lan- 
guage under  the  Capitol  Guide  Service 
which  would  have  separated  the  juris- 
diction of  the  guides  to  one-half  under 
the  Senate  and  one-half  under  the  House 
in  contravention  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  that  personnel — still  lim- 
ited to  24 — are  to  be  employed  and  their 
compensation  fixed  in  accord  with  the 
Legislative  Reorganzation  .Act. 

The  Senate  again  proposed  the  res- 
toration of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  in 
the  Capitol  The  House  managers  have 
brought  this  amendment  back  m  actual 
disagreement  and  will  offer  a  motion  to 
insist  on  the  House  petition  that  the 
chambers  not  be  restored  at  this  time 

A  number  of  amendments  under  the 
Library  of  Congress  section  of  the  bill 
relate  to  an  increase  in  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  about  75  new  positions 
for  the  CRS  which  will  provide  a  total 
of  438  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
House  provided  52  new  positions  and  the 
Senate  mcreased  it  to  137.  All  of  the 
other  Library  amendments  related  to  the 
exptmsion  of  the  research  service  are 
adjusted  accordingly 

The  Senate  proposed  177  man-year 
positions  for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  House  bill  provided  93.  The  ccm- 
ference  agreement  will  allow  135. 

Mr,  HAXX  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  yielding.  I  noticed 
that  there  is  some  confusion  on  the 
floor  as  to  whether  the  amendment  from 
the  other  body  that  's  considered  In  dis- 
agreement ;n  the  joint  statement  of  the 
managers  is  concerned  about  renova- 
tion under  the  Capitol  Architect  of  the 
Old  Senate  Chamt)er  or  the  combmed 
Senate-Supreme  Court  Chamber 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
In  the  history  of  the  Capitol  think  of 
the  Chamber  on  this  level  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  as  being  the  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  Indeed,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  occupy  it  through  June  of 
1936,  and  it  was  m  this  room  that  the 


Emancipation  Proclamation  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  It  sdso  is  preserved 
now  almost  in  that  antiquity,  and  is  used 
for  conferences  between  the  two  bodies 
on  occasions  and.  indeed,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Congress,  from  1965  through  1968,  met 
there  regularly.  That  is  on  this  level. 

Is  this  the  Chamber  that  is  being  con- 
sidered for  renovation  and  conversion 
into  a  museum  which  would  bar  further 
conference  committees  meeting  there,  or 
is  It,  indeed,  the  chamber  on  the  first 
floor  beyond  the  Jefferson  designed  corn- 
cob capitals  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Nations  Capitol  which  has  recently  been 
rediscovered  where  the  Senate  did  orig- 
inally meet,  where  the  floor  has  been 
leveled  off.  and  the  theater- type  of  ap- 
proach has  been  destroyed  and  the  room 
IS  now  used  for  a  storeroom,  or  are  both 
in  this  bill  for  renovation? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  they  are  both  a 
part.  They  are  not  in  the  bill.  They  were 
in  the  Senate  bill.  The  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  which  is  now  used  for  con- 
ferences would  be  renovated  as  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber.  The  room  directly  un- 
der It  on  the  flrst  floor  would  be  reno- 
vated as  the  old  original  Supreme  Court 
Chamber.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
a  majority  of  our  conferees  concluded 
that  this  work  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman.  He 
has  answered  my  question.  They  are  both 
involved  for  renovation  if  the  Senate 
portion  of  this  bill  prevails,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
should  state  that  the  Committee  on  Eidu- 
catlon  and  Labor  has  had  much  difBculty 
in  recent  years  obtaining  a  suitable  room 
for  conferences  with  the  Senate.  Up  until 
a  year  or  so  ago  we  were  able  to  utilize 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  suitable 
conference  room  in  the  entire  Capitol  or 
any  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  because 
it  has  the  bells  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  already  installed. 


About  a  year  ago  it  became  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  for  a  conference  room.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  utilizing  space 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. A  room  that  we  lised.  off  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  has  been  utilized  recently, 
mostly  for  Senators  with  luncheons  and 
so  forth. 

Space  for  conferences  around  here  Is 
a  real  problem,  especially  when  we  ap- 
point a  considerable  number  of  conferees, 
and  we  need  adequate  space.  I  believe  it 
would  be  real  folly  for  this  House  to  vote 
to  take  away  the  most  suitable  conference 
room  in  the  Capitol  and  let  it  be  reno- 
vated at  this  time  for  other  purposes. 
The  Old  Chamber  should  be  renovated  in 
the  future,  but  now  is  not  the  time.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Old  Chamber  should 
not  be  open  to  the  public  when  not  be- 
ing used. 

If  we  had  extra  space  it  would  be 
something  else,  but  this  room  is  vitally 
needed.  It  is  halfway  between  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  and  the  House  Chamber. 
We  encounter  difficulty  getting  Sena- 
tors over  on  the  House  side  for  con- 
ferences. We  just  carmot  get  them  to 
come  to  the  House  side. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we 
went  along  with  the  Senate  and  let  them 
deprive  the  House  of  the  right  to  utilize 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  for  con- 
ferences, until  more  space  is  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  It  does  not 
take  very  much  to  get  Senators  over 
here  for  a  conference.  If  he  will  just 
stand  up  and  say,  "You  come  over  here 
half  the  time  or  there  will  not  be  any 
conferences."  that  will  do  It.  That  is  thp 
way  I  do.  I  go  over  there  one-half  thr 
time  and  they  come  over  to  my  room 
one- half  the  time.  To  say  that  we  cannot 
get  them  to  come  over,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  fix  up  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  is  not  the  solution  All  the 
gentleman  needs  to  do  Is  to  lay  down 
the  law.  We  are  just  as  coequal  as  they 
are.  They  are  not  God.  They  do  not  nui 
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this  Capitol.  They  are  ju£t  a  coequal 
body. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  when  he 
goes  over  there  is  that  he  Is  going  over 
to  their  side  of  the  Capitol,  where  It  Is 
convenient  for  them  Why  does  he  not 
Just  say.  Look  We  do  this  50-50  We 
go  to  your  conference  room  half  the  time 
and  you  come  to  ours  half  the  time,  and 
If  you  do  not  do  that  there  will  not  be 
any  conference  " 

It  Is  not  very  complicated. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  <Mr   Mahon' 

Mr  MAHON  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  say  that  the  working  relationships  be- 
tween the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  are  excellent  We  have  fine 
cooperation  I  should  like  to  see  it  re- 
main that  way 

Some  Members  will  recall  the  time 
when  there  was  a  delay  of  weeks  over  a 
controversy  between  my  predecessor  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  other  body  in  regard 
to  a  meeting  place  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate incident  in  which  I  myself  per- 
sonally did  not  participate  Nevertheless, 
the  matter  was  resolved. 

We  have  a  place  to  meet  on  confer- 
ences. It  is  an  ideal  place  A  conference 
Is  going  on  there  now,  on  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  and  general  (jovemment 
appropriation  bill  We  met  there  last 
week.  We  have  conferences  there  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  our  bills.  I  believe  other 
committees  seeking  places  to  meet  for 
conferences  have  used  it  from  time  to 
time. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  House  support 
the  position  of  the  conferees,  namely. 
that  we  should  not  now  take  steps  to  de- 
prive ourselves  of  this  conference  room. 
I  feel  perhaps  I  represent  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members,  that  even- 
tually we  ought  to  undertake  to  restore 
this  area,  but  not  until  we  have  more 
working  space  in  the  Capitol. 

We  have  blocked  ourselves  in  on  the 
Madison  Memorial  Library  project.  We 
have  not  yet  taken  steps  to  extend  the 
west  front  Most  of  us,  I  believe,  are 
in  favor  of  restoration  of  the  old  cham- 
bers when  we  can  have  the  proper  space 
to  use  for  our  work 

The  House  needs  space.  Nobody  knows 
this  better  than  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  the  committee  chairmen 
and  committee  members  who  most  fre- 
quently meet  m  conferences  with  the 
other  body  We  have  difficulty  finding 
places  to  meet. 

I  was  just  recently  talking  to  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
They  meet  flrst  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another  for  conferences.  I  was  talking 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr 
Perkins),  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  on  the  prob- 
lems they  have  in  this  respect  Many 
committees  have  this  problem.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  House  deprive  us  of 
this  meeting  place  which  is  so  valuable 
to  us  and  which  is  so  frequently  used. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  desirable  at  some 


time  In  the  future,  if  we  have  space  from 
the  extension  of  the  west  front,  to  re- 
store the  old  meeting  place  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  also  a  sacred 
place — a  more  sacred  place,  in  the  view- 
point of  some,  than  even  the  Old  Senate 
and  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers. 

So  I  hope  we  can  hold  this  in  abey- 
ance this  year,  as  we  have  in  prior  years 
when  the  matter  was  presented  to  us 
That  was  the  position  that  the  Hoiise 
conferees  took  with  the  other  body  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  being  against  restoration 
but  just  of  wanting  to  hold  onto  this 
space  until  we  have  adequate  space  pro- 
vided elsewhere,  either  in  an  extended 
west  front  or  somewhere  else. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  BROOKS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  the  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization  made  up  of 
Senators  and  House  Members.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  we  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  meet. 
There  is  virtually  no  space  in  the  US. 
Capitol  for  a  joint  committee  to  have  an 
office.  There  is  none  available  now.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Speaker  and  to  Gerry  Ford 
and  to  Mike  Mansfield  on  the  Senate 
side  The  Senators  on  that  committee  are 
willing  to  meet  anywhere  that  we  can  get 
space.  In  the  last  meeting  we  had.  we 
begged  space  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr  Mahon  >  and 
met  in  his  own  office  because  there  was  no 
other  space  for  us  to  go  to.  We  have 
borrowed  space  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  They  have 
graciously  allowed  us  to  use  it.  'We  have 
begged  and  borrowed  space 

This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
store the  Supreme  Court  room,  but  our 
flrst  obligation  is  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Congress.  Ultimately  we 
should  restore  the  Supreme  Court  room, 
but.  until  we  can  get  adequate  space  for 
the  committees  of  this  Congress,  our  first 
responsibility  is  that, 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross >  after  wishing  him  a 
happy  birthday, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  good  wishes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  myself 
who  have  been  troubled  by  reports  of 
heavy  money  losses  in  the  food-serving 
operations  in  the  Capitol  I  am  sure  that 
good  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays>  in 
bringing  some  order  out  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation on  the  House  side 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  would 
like  to  say  that  he  has  done  an  excellent 
job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right  We  have 
exoellenl  reports  coming  from  his  work 
in  straightening  out  the  situation  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Some  of  us  are  interested  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money  re- 
gardless of  who  is  doing  this  spending. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us 


what  the  situation  is  like  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  This  bill 
includes  $497,000  under  miscellaneous 
items  of  the  Senate  for  the  Senate 
restaurant."  I  assume  it  is  to  cover  a 
deficit,  or  whatever  vou  want  to  call  it, 
of  $497,000 

Mr.  GROSS  A  deficit  in  that  amount? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  Well,  that 
is  the  amount  they  inserted  for  the  Sen- 
ate restaurant 

Mr,  HAYS   How  much  was  that? 

Mr   ANDREWS  of  Alabama    $497,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  for  which  restau- 
rant? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  The  Sen- 
ate resuurant,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Hays  I  the  so-called  deficit  for  the 
operation  of  the  House  restaurant  has 
been  cut  down  to  less  than  $300,000  We 
have  435  Members,  as  you  know,  and  he 
has  shown  great  progress  m  two  or  three 
of  the  food  facilities  on  the  House  side- 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  But.  I  am  told  that  the 
deficit  in  the  other  body  was  much  higher 
because  a  part  of  it  was  loaded  onto  the 
Architect's  payroll:  is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  do  not 
know  about  that  but  I  know  that  there 
was  a  figure  of  $497,000  involved  vrith 
the  Senate  restaurant  under  Public  Law 
87-82.  I  Eissume  it  is  for  a  deficit  m  the 
operation  of  that  restaurant  for  1  year. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  was  told  that  some  of 
their  employees  are  being  charged  to  the 
Architect's  office  insofar  as  that  item  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  do  not 
know  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  well 
knows  that  we  never  look  into  their 
housekeeping    functions 

Mr  HAYS  Well.  I  might  look  into 
the  Architect's  payroll  t)efore  it  is  ovei 
with. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  dislike  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  Hays'  be 
sent  on  a  distasteful  mission,  but.  per- 
haps. It  would  be  well  if  somehow  or  oth- 
er we  tried  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  side  in 
Dailing  the  House  out  of  a  very  bad  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  There  is  a 
very  fine  suggestion. 

Mr  HAYS  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement,  but  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  give  advice  to  any  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  I  have  tried  from 
time  to  time  to  do  such,  let  alone  to  give 
advice  to  a  collective  group  So,  I  think 
I  really  ought  to  thank  the  gentleman 
but  respectfully  decline  his  offer 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr  HOLIPTELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  say  that  I  am  m  full  support 
of  the  House  conferees  on  this  matter  of 
the  utilizftuon  of  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  and  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
.\:i  a  member  of  the  Jomt  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  many  years,  until 
:hey  found  spare  we  met  in  the  attic  up 
there  and  used  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  a^  our  meeting  room  It  was 
the  only  room  in  which  we  could  hold 
hearings  It  us  a  very  asefui  place  It  is 
situated  between  the  two  Chambers  and 
It  IS  easy  to  assemble  there. 

The  House  Appropnauons  Committee 
is  short  on  space  I  know  this,  because  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pnaUons. 

I  think  these  rooms  should  be  loaned 
to  the  other  committees  that  need  them 
Lf  they  are  not  :r.  ose  I  have  pracuced 
that  policy  :n  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  s  main  hearlnij  room  as 
well  as  ;n  the  .suDcommittee  rooms  But 
I  do  want  to  say— and  I  do  not  want  this 
to  detract  from  tne  House  conferees — 
wnat  I  said  when  we  had  a  discussion  of 
the  Madison  Librar>-  up  here  on  the  floor. 
I  want  to  .say  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  take  care  of  its  own. 
and  It  is  our  own  fault  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  We  do 
not  take  care  of  our  own  business  here, 
In  my  opinion.  In  the  manner  In  which 
we  should 

I  am  having  an  mventory  made  now  of 
the  leasing  that  is  going  on  throughout 
not  on.y  the  city  of  Washington  but  In 
the  adjoining  areas  such  as  at  Crystal 
City  and  Rosslyn  and  every  place  else 
where  the  executive  branch  is  renting 
tens  of  thousands  of  square  feet  In  every 
ofHce  building  tr.ey  can  get  into  There 
Is  no  restriction  on  them  But  here  we 
are  squeezing  ourselves  down  to  the  point 
where  we  cannot  take  this  room :  It  should 
be  a  nauonal  shr.ne  and  a  historical  room 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  when  they  visit 
here,  but  we  need  it  badly  However,  until 
we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  at  the 
proper  time  I  hope  we  can  get  this  ex- 
tension on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol 
I  think  we  have  to  have  this  room  for 
conferences  now 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  -ANDRErws  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  have 
supported  my  chairman,  as  several  oth- 
ers on  the  subcommittee  have,  in  object- 
ing to  the  Senate  putting  this  in  at  this 
time  But  I  want  to  tell  the  House  that 
there  are  some  questions  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  whether  I  will  continue  this  sup- 
port If  we  really  want  to  restore  these 
two  Chambers  The  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol tells  us  that  if  this  Is  restored  It  can 
still  be  used  for  conferences 

The  Chamber  below  on  the  first  floor 
was  the  original  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber, and  it  is  being  used  for  storage  If 
It  is  restored  it  could  be  used  for  confer- 
ences and  you  would  thus  pick  up  a  room 
that  Is  now  used  only  for  storage. 

I  think  we  should  also  clean  up  our 
Old  House  Chamber  now  called  Statuary 


Hall.  I  think  I  was  successful  with  one  of 
my  suggestions,  and  received  the  support 
of  my  chairman  in  getting  them  to  quit 
using  the  gallery  there  for  the  storage  of 
old  picture  frames  and  things  of  that  na- 
ture There  are  still  some  pieces  of  wood- 
work in  the  old  gallery,  but  I  thmk  it  is 
important  that  this  Chamber  shoiild  be 
parUaiiy  restored  I  do  not  mean  to  put 
chairs  in  it.  and  keep  the  public  out.  but 
to  put  in  draperies  and  some  of  the  old 
accoutrements  that  made  It  a  t)eautiful 
room  in  the  old  days. 

We  should  in  all  fairness,  if  we  are 
ever  gomg  to  do  It.  it  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  do  not  have  to  have 
It  this  year  in  this  appropriation  I  think 
we  ought  to  think  about  it.  becaiise  there 
has  been  work  done  on  it  by  the  Archi- 
tect, there  are  plans  made,  and  samples 
of  materials  have  tjeen  obtained — things 
of  ti>at  nature  If  you  want  to  wait  un- 
ti;  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  com- 
pleted that  Is  your  decision,  but  If  you  do 
not  want  it  done,  period,  then  let  us  not 
use  any  other  excuse.  You  and  I  who  have 
been  m  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
seen  great  monuments  being  built  and 
restorations  being  done,  and  you  and  I 
know  that  our  money  Is  paj^ng  for  much 
of  such  restorations  Let  us  do  some  at 
home 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
such  time  as  he  may  consiime. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  rather  than 
prolonging  the  debate  I  would  simply 
ask  the  chairman  if  in  his  good  nature 
he  would  have  printed  in  the  Concrks- 
siON.^  Rbcord  at  an  early  date  a  list  of 
the  nxims  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  which  are  now  used  by  political 
organizations,  caucuses,  et  cetera,  which 
could  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  and. 
secondly,  the  rooms  that  might  be  avail- 
able In  the  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  when  the  police  force,  et 
cetera  move  from  their  present  quarters 
to  the  Congressional  Hotel.  So  instead 
of  a  long  debate  I  would  Just  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  cooperate  to  the 
extent  of  seeing  to  It  that  that  is  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  some  time  in  the  future 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  We  shall 
look  Into  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frocn   Wisconsin   (Mr    ©"KonskD 

Mr  OTCONSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  rules  of  comity  between 
the  two  Houses  What  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  my  remarks  referring  to 
the  Members  of  the  other  tx>dy  are  strict- 
ly coincidental. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  dream 
I  had  the  other  night.  It  turned  into  a 
horror  and  later  a  nightmare. 

I  dreamed  I  went  to  a  country  called 
"Shangri-la."  When  I  arrived  in  that 
country  I  became  interested  In  their  form 
of  government  They  had  a  body  called 
Etanes  ■  I  wondered  what  •Etanes" 
stood  for  I  wondered  how  they  arrived 
at  the  name  of  that  great  body  Then  I 
thoiight  of  Serutan.  and  I  remembered 
that  Serutan  is  ■Natures"  spelled  back- 
wards     Etanes"   is   the  Senate  spelled 


backwards  This  Is  strictly  coincidental. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  body. 
I  do  not  want  to  disrupt  the  comity  be- 
tween our  two  Chambers.  That  is  why  I 
emphasize  this  point. 

■Etanes".  which  is  the  Senate  spelled 
backwards,  in  Shangri-la  is  made  up  of 
100  members  plus  one  called  the  devil's 
advocate — a  little  different  from  our  .sys- 
tem. Each  time  a  member  of  Etanes" 
that  Is  the  Senate  spelled  backwards,  got 
up  and  made  a  speech  or  made  a  proposal 
or  a  condemnation  the  devil  s  advocate 
always  responded  and  asked  questions  of 
the  reformist,  egotist  or  member  of 
■Etanes." 

There  happened  to  be  one  member 
of  this  body  of  ■Etanes"  who  thought  he 
was  quite  an  authority  on  cost  overruns. 
He  was  complaining  about  the  cost  over- 
runs of  planes,  war  materials,  baby 
books  and  Just  about  everything.  When 
he  finished,  the  devil's  advocate  got  up 
and  said,  "Why  wouldn't  this  great  au- 
thority on  cost  overruns  tell  us  about 
the  900,000  percent  cost  overrun  for  the 
restaurant  of  this  great  body  called 
■Etanes".  which  Is  the  Senate  spelled 
backwards.  The  great  authority  on  cost 
overruns  embarrassed  took  his  seat 

Then  another  member  of  this  body  of 
"Etanes"  addressed  "Etanes"  telling 
automobile  manufacturers  how  to  build 
cars.  He  told  how  to  biiild  planes  and  he 
even  told  Carter  how  to  make  pills  Then 
the  devil "s  advocate  got  up  and  said,  "I 
would  not  tell  everybody  how  to  rxm 
everything  when  we  cannot  even  rim  our 
own  restaurant  without  losing  $900,000  a 
year  to  feed  100  "'Etanes  "  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $9,000  per  member  Just  to 
feed  us. 

Then  the  dream  turned  Into  a  night- 
mare Almost  half  of  the  members  of 
"Etanes  ".  that  is  the  Senate  spelled  back- 
wards, announced  that  they  wanted  to 
run  for  President  of  their  coimtry  Then 
even  the  devil's  advocate  gave  up  in 
despair  and  took  off  his  horns,  got  up 
and  sairf.  "If  you  caruiot  even  run  a 
restaurant  without  losing  $900,000  of  the 
taxpayers  money  a  year,  that  Is  $9,000 
a  year  cost  to  taxpayers  to  feed  each  one 
of  us,  how  can  you  become  the  President 
of  your  country?  Shame  on  you  You 
cannot  run  a  restaurant,  yet  you  want 
to  be  President" 

At  that  point  I  awoke  I  miss  Shangri- 
la  now  that  I  am  awakened  But  my 
first  thought  after  I  awakened  was. 
"Thank  God  I  live  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  not  Shangri-la  "  Such 
things  could  not  happen  here  in  this 
country  And  now  I  am  confused  Was  it 
really  a  dream  and  a  nightmare  or  was 
it  a  reality  we  are  faced  with  right  here 
In  our  Nation  right  now? 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr   Bow  I  Is  recognized 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yielding 
time  to  me  I  am  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
take  the  lime  of  the  House  smce  we  have 
a  long  schedule  this  afternoon. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  3^eld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMKNDMCNTS    IN    DISACKEEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  lirst  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  amendmenis  Nos. 
1  through  30  relate  solely  to  housekeep- 
ing operations  of  the  other  t)ody  In  which 
by  practice  the  House  concurs  without 
infrvention.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  Senate  amendments  No.s.  1  through 
30  be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  they  be  considered 

fcit    ulOC. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  are 
as  follows : 

Senate  amendments  Noe  1  to  30: 
SENATE 
Compensation    and    Mhiaci    of    the    Vice 

Pkksidknt     and     Sknatoks     and     Expense 

AlO-OWANCES     or     THE     ViCE     PkESIDKNT     AND 

Lkadcbs  op  the  Senate 

COMPENiATION     AND    UlUtJiCZ    OT    THE    VICE 
PSKSIDENT    AND    SENATORS 

Por  comp>ensatlon  and  mileage  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
M.Tn.496 

EXPENSE      AL1X)WANCES      OT      THE      VICE      PKESI- 
DKNT    AND     MAJORITT     AND     MINORITT     LEADERS 

Por  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. •  10.000:  Majority  Leader  of  tbe  Senate. 
•3.000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
•3.000;  In  all.  tie. 000 

Salaries.  Omcrms  and  Emplotexs 
Por  compensation  of  ofBcers,  employees 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows: 

OmCE    OF    THE    VTCS    PRESIDENT 

Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. •414.510 

omcE  or  THE  pRssnnNT  pro  tempore 

Por  oOc«  of  the  President  pro  tempore, 

•60.514. 

omcES  OF  the   MAJOEITT    aKD    minorttt 

leaders 
Por   offices   of   the   Majority   and   Minority 
Leaders,  •198,376. 

OFFICES  or   THE   MAJORITT  AND  MINORITT 
WHIPS 

Por  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,   •101,352 

OFFICE   or   THE  CHAPLAIN 

Por  office  or  the  Chaplain,  •18,606. 

OFFICE   or  THE    SECRETARY 

Por  office  of  the  Secretary.  •2.107.812.  In- 
cluding •81.672  required  for  the  purpose  spec- 
ified and  authorized  by  section  74b  of  title 
a.  United  States  Code  Profidpd  That  effec- 
tive July  1.  1971.  the  Secri-tarj-  may  appoint 
and  Ox  the  compensation  of  an  assistant 
printing  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  119.680  p>er 
annum,  a  clerk  (office  of  printing  clerk) 
at  not  to  exceed  •11,070  per  annum  a  deliv- 
ery clerk  (office  of  printing  clerk)  at  not  to 
exceed  •8.364  p>er  annum,  a  secretary  to  the 
Curator  at  not  to  exceed  •12,546  per  annum, 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate  in  lieu 
of  a  chief  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  the  per 
annum  rate  of  compensation  currently  spec- 
ified for  the  chief  olerk  and  all  laws,  rules. 
resolutions,  and  orders  referring  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate;  a 
registration  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  •17,466 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  bill  clerk  at  not  to 


exceed  such  rate;  a  bill  clerk  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed •  12.546  per  annum  In  lieu  of  an  assist- 
ant bill  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  an 
assistant  bill  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  •8,866 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  an  assistant  chief 
messenger  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate:  a 
senior  reference   assistant  at  not  to  exceed 

•  16.974  per  annum  In  lieu  of  an  assistant 
librarian  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  senior 
reference  assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $12,546 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  an  assistant  legislative 
analyst  at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  an  assist- 
ant librarian  at  not  to  exceed  112.054  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  a  secretary  In  the  library 
at  not  to  exceed  such  rate,  a  secretary  in  the 
library,  an  assistant  indexer  and  five  ref- 
erence assistants  at  not  to  exceed  »10.086  per 
annum  each  in  lieu  of  seven  reference  assist- 
ants at  not  to  exceed  » 10.086  per  annum 
each;  a  chief  indexer  at  not  to  exceed  »14,760 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  legislative  analyst 
at  not  to  exceed  such  rate;  a  staff  assistant. 
official  reporters  at  not  to  exceed  •17.466 
per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  clerk  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed such  rate;  and  a  custodial  assistant,  doc- 
ument room  at  not  to  exceed  tseio  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  an  assistant  chief  mes- 
senger at  not  to  exceed  such  rate 

COMMfTTEE  EMPLOTECS 

Por  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  •7.535,472.  includ- 
ing hereunder,  effective  July  1.  1971  and 
thereafter,  the  positions  authorized  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  Senate  Resolution  66, 
agreed  to  Pebruary  17.  1949  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 342.  agreed  to  July  28  1958  Senate  Res- 
lutlon  365,  agreed  to  August  18  1958,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  30,  agreed  to  Pebruary  2.  1959. 
Senate  Resolution  247.  agreed  to  Pebruary  7, 
1962.  Senate  Resolution  263  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 10.  1964.  Senate  Resolution  14  agreed  to 
Pebruary  8.  1966,  Senate  Resolution  224, 
agreed  to  April  20  1966  Senat*  Resolution 
74,  agreed  to  Pebruary  30,  1967  and  Senate 
Resolution   66,   eigreed   to   Pebruary    17,   i969. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
Of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 

•  143,418. 

Por  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee 

•  143,418. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS  TO 
SENATORS 

Por  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators.  •S 1 ,349 .994 

OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND 
DOORKEEPER 

Por  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
kee{)er.  •8,064.948:  Provided.  That  effective 
July  1.  1971,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy a  driver-messenger  at  not  to  exceed  •!!.- 
316  per  anum  in  lieu  of  a  truckdrlver  at  not 
to  exceed  •10.578.  four  additional  driver-mes- 
sengers, one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for 
the  President  pro  tempore,  one  for  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority 
Leader,  at  not  to  exceed  HI. 316  p>er  annum 
each,  one  additional  automatic  typewriter 
repairman  at  not  to  exceed  HI. 316  per  an- 
num, three  additional  lieutenants,  police 
force  at  not  to  exceed  114  760  per  annum 
each,  nine  additional  sergeants,  police  force 
at  not  to  exceed  •12.300  per  annum  each, 
eight  plalnclothesmen.  police  force  at  not  to 
exceed  •10.086  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of 
six  plalnclothesmen  at  not  to  exceed  $9,840 
per  annum  each  six  K-9  officers,  police  force 
at  not  to  exceed  »10,086  p)er  annum  each, 
twelve  technicians,  police  force  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed •  10,086  per  annum  each,  one  hundred 
thirty-two  additional  privates,  police  force 
at  not  to  exceed  $9,348  per  annum  each,  and 
the  per  annum  compensation  of  the  pro- 
gramer.  service  department  may  be  fixed  at 
not  to  exceed  •19,434  In  Ueu  of  •18,450 


OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  POR  THE  MAJORITT 
AND    MINORITT 

Por  Offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  •241,572 

Office  or  the  Legislative  Counsel  or  the 
Senate 

Por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  •460,- 
885. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

SENATE    policy    COMMITTEES 

Por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  »294.606  for  each  such  Commit- 
tee;   In  all,  •589,210 

AUTOMOBILES    AND     MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase.  lease,  exchange,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the  Vice 
President,  one  for  the  Presiden-t  pro  tem- 
pore, one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for  the 
Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority  Whip, 
one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carrying  the 
malls,  and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  •36.000. 

IN«rlRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  lnvestlg«- 
tions  ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(B|  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress  including  $496,- 
770  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193.  agreed 
to  October   14.   1943,  $11,310,655. 

FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3  17  per  hour  per  person, 
•57,320. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITT  MS 

For  mlscellaneotis  Items.  •5.356.972.  includ- 
ing $497. (KX)  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  In  accjardance  with  Section  4  of 
Public  Law  87^2  approved  July  6.  196i: 
Provided  Thai  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
the  free  transfer  between  the  telephone  and 
telegraph    accau.ts    at    a    v    'me 

POSTAGE    STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Mmorlty, 
•320:  and  for  air  mall  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  »410; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  $240  Comp- 
troller. $1(X).  Senators  axid  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  as  authorized  by  law.  $137,356: 
Provided  That  the  maximum  allowance  per 
capita  of  $1,056  is  increased  to  $1,215  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  and  thereafter  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  Senators  from  States  partially  or 
wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  shall  l>e 
allowed  an  additional  $305  each  fiscal  year, 
in  all.  $138,425 

STATIONERY      i  REVOLVTNC    FUND) 

For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  $368  4(X>  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  $15,200;  in  all  $383,600  Provided. 
That  effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
there«Lfter.  the  allowance  for  stationery  for 
each  Senator  from  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  million  or  more  inhabitants  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $4  000  per  annum. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PRO«SIONS 

Effective  July  1.  1971.  the  third  paragraph 
under  the  heading  Administrative  Provl- 
slons^'  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Senate 
in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1959.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  43b).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  first  portion  thereof, 
down  through  'fiscal  year,  and  the",  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  made  available  for  reimbursement  of 
actual  transportation  expenses  incurred  by 
each  Senator  in  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  such  expenses  incurred  by  employees  In 
that  Senator's  office  in  making  round  trips 
on    official    business,    by    the    nearest    usual 
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route,  between  Wkslilngton.  Dtnrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  tbe  bome  State  of  the  Senator 
tOTolved.  or  wltbln  that  State  during  such 
travel  The  total  amount  of  such  expenses 
for  which  each  Senator  and  the  employees 
La  hla  offlce  may  be  reimbursed  in  any  flacal 
year  shall  not  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  forty 
times  ( in  the  caae  of  a  Senator  from  a  State 
having  a  population  of  ieaa  th»n  ten  million 
Inhabitants),  or  forty-four  tunea  (In  the 
case  of  a  Senator  from  a  State  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  million  or  more  Inhabitants)  . 
fourteen  cents  per  mile  for  the  number  of 
miles  certified  by  the  Senator  as  the  distance 
between  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  place  of  his  residence  in  his  home 
State.  If  such  distance  Ls  less  than  376  miles: 
thirteen  cents  per  mile.  If  such  certified  dis- 
tance Is  375  miles  or  more  but  less  than  750 
miles;  twelve  cents  per  mile.  If  such  certi- 
fied distance  is  750  miles  or  more  but  less 
than  1.000  miles;  eleven  cenu  per  mile,  Lf 
such  certified  distance  is  l.OOO  miles  or  more 
but  less  than  1.750  miles;  ten  cents  per  mile. 
If  such  certified  distance  Is  1,750  miles  or 
more  but  lees  than  3.350  mllee:  nine  cents 
per  mile.  If  such  certified  distance  Is  3.350 
miles  or  more  but  less  than  3.500  miles;  eight 
cents  per  mile,  if  such  certified  distance  Is 
3.500  miles  or  more  but  lees  than  3.000  miles; 
or  seven  cents  per  mile,  if  such  certified  dis- 
tance Is  3,000  miles  or  more  In  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  Senator  does  not  occupy  the 
offlce  of  Senator  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  the 
total  amount  of  such  expenses  for  which  that 
Senator  and  the  employees  in  his  offlce  may 
be  reimbursed  shall  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  ( 1 1  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  times  that  fraction  which 
has  as  Its  numerator  the  number  of  months 
(counting  the  portion  of  any  month  as  a 
month)  during  that  fiscal  year  the  Senator 
has  occupied  such  offlce  and  has  as  its  de- 
nominator the  number  13.  or  |3)  50  percent 
of  the  amount  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  Reimbursement  for  such  ex- 
penses by  employees  of  the  Senator  shall  be 
made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Senator  cont*inlng  a  certification  by  such 
Senator  that  the  round  trip  was  performed 
In  line  of  official  duty  No  payment  shall  be 
made  to  a  newly  appointed  employee  to 
travel  to  his  place  of  employment  Reim- 
bursement under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
addition  to  reimbursement  for  official  travel 
which  is  otherwise  authorized  pursuant  to 
Uw 

In  the  case  of  round  tripe  made  by  em- 
ployees in  a  Senator's  office,  the  amendment 
made  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  with 
reapect  to  such  round  trips  commencing  on 
or  after  July  1.  1971,  except  that  a  round 
trip  commenced  but  not  completed  prior  to 
such  date  and  for  which  reimbursement  may 
not  be  charged  to  amounts  made  available 
for  such  round  trips  for  fiscal  year  1071  may 
be  charged  to  amounts  made  available  under 
such  amendment  during  fiscal  ye*r  1973 

Effective  July  1.  1971.  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Admlnlstrmtlve 
Provisions ■•  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  19«3.  as  amended  il  OSC  137).  Is  re- 
pealed. 

I  1  lieu  of  the  volumes  of  the  Code  of 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supple- 
ments thereto,  supplied  a  Senator  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  title  1.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  supply  to  a  Senator  upon  written 
request  of,  and  as  specified  by,  that  Sena- 
tor— 

( 1 )  one  copy  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
United  State  Code  Annotated  being  pub- 
lished at  the  time  the  Senator  takes  offlce. 
and,  as  long  as  that  Senator  holds  offlce.  one 
copy  of  each  replacement  volume,  each  an- 
nual pocket  part,  and  each  pamphlet  supple- 
menting each  such  pocket  part  to  the  United 
States  Code  Annotated;  or 


(3)  one  copy  of  each  of  the  rolumea  of  the 
Paderal  Code  Annotated  being  published  at 
the  tune  the  Senator  takes  offlce.  and.  as  long 
as  that  Senator  holds  offlce.  one  copy  of  each 
replacement  volume  and  each  pocket  supple- 
ment to  the  Federal  Code  Annotated. 
A  Senator  Is  entitled  to  make  a  written  re- 
quest under  this  paragraph  and  be  supplied 
such  volumes,  pocket  parts,  and  supplements 
the  first  time  he  takes  offlce  as  a  Senator  and 
each  time  thereafter  he  takes  office  as  a 
Senator  after  a  period  of  time  during  which 
be  has  not  tyeen  a  Senator  In  submitting 
such  written  request,  the  Senator  shall  cer- 
tify that  the  volumes,  pocket  parts,  or  sup- 
plements he  Is  to  be  supplied  are  to  be  for 
his  exclusive,  personal  use  A  Senator  holding 
offlce  oa  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  entitled  to  file  a  written  request  and 
receive  the  volumes,  pocket  parts,  and  sup- 
plements, as  the  case  may  be,  referred  to  In 
this  paragraph  If  such  request  is  filed  within 
SO  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Expenses  Incurred  under  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate 

Section  4  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 
■Joint  Resdlutlon  transferring  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Senate  Restaurants  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  6,  1961  (40  VS.C 
174J-^).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Any  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1973  and  thereafter 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  spe- 
cifically for  such  restaurants  as  a  'Contin- 
gent Expenses  of  the  Senate'  Item  for  the 
particular  fiscal  year  Involved,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  at  such  times  and  In  such 
sums  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  approve.  Any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  deposited  by  the  Architect  In 
full  under  such  special  deposit  account." 

Each  offlcer  or  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice force  whoee  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  who  has  per- 
formed or  performs  duty  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  his  regxUarly  scheduled 
tour  of  duty  during  any  period  on  or  after 
March  1.  1971.  with  respect  to  which  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  determined  or  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  existed  or 
exist,  shall  be  paid  compensation  for  each 
such  addltlonsJ  hour  of  duty,  in  lieu  of 
compensatory  time  off.  at  a  rate  equal  to 
his  hourly  rate  of  compensation  In  the  case 
of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  special  officers, 
and  at  a  rate  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
his  hourly  rate  of  compensation  for  other 
members  of  such  force  referred  to  herein 
The  hourly  rate  of  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficer or  member  shall  be  determined  by  di- 
viding his  annual  rate  of  compensation  by 
3.060  Such  compensation  due  officers  and 
members  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
certification  of  such  additional  hours  of  duty 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  as  approved 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  from 
funds  available  In  the  Senate  appropriation 
Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees  '  for  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  additional  hours  of  duty 
are  performed  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions specified  therein. 

MOTION  ormo  bt  xa.  ANoarws  or  Alabama 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabeuna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ANoazws  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
through  30.  Inclusive,  and  concur  therein. 

The  moUcn  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Senate  amendment  No.  33  Page  30,  line 
33.  strike  out  lines  33  to  35 

MOTION   orrSBKO   BT    MS     AMDax-WS  OF   AUIAAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Andkxws  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33.  Page  37.  line  18. 
Insert 

CAPrroL  ciriDK  szbvicx 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  service,  (338.000.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  employ 
more  than  twenty-four  Individuals,  of  which 
number  twelve  Individuals  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Sen&te  at  rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  him 
which  shall  not  exceed  maximum  rates  fixed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  twelve  individuals 
may  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  him  which  shall 
not  exceed  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

MOTION   OrrXKED    BT    MB     ANDREWS  OF    ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDRrws  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows- In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  the  following : 

"Capltd  Guide  Service 
"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  »338,000,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Protnded,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  em- 
ploy more  than  twenty-four  Individuals,  who 
shall  be  employed  and  compensated  In  ac- 
cord with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  30,  line  4. 
insert  the  following: 

Restoration  of  Old  Senate  Chamber  and  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  In  the  Capitol 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on 
the  principal  Boor  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the  ground 
fioor  of  the  Capitol  substantially  to  the  con- 
dition In  which  these  chambers  existed  when 
last  occupied  In  1869  and  1860,  respectively, 
by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  procurement,  restoration,  and  re- 
pair of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  these 
chambers.  $1,209,000,  to  be  expended  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  and  to  remain  available 
until  exp)ended.  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
United  States  Senate  established  by  S  Ree 
383.  90th  Congress,  agreed  to  October  1,  1968 

MOTION  orrcaxD  bt  mr.  andrxws  or  alabama 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  further  Insist  on  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
36. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  deals  with  the 
subject  that  has  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  and  Senate  Chambers  in 
the  Capitol.  We  urge  the  House  to  go 
along  with  us  in  our  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  definite  need  for  working 
space  in  the  Capitol  Building  If  you  do 
not  believe  it.  ask  the  Speaker  We  think 
that  this  is  not  the  right  tune  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  work  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':* 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON  The  House  needs  to  ex- 
press Its  position  on  this  issue  of  what  to 
do  about  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Old  Senate  Cham- 
ber in  the  Capitol  Building  I  think  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  the  sentiment  of  Uie 
House  generally,  that  eventually  this 
work  ought  to  be  done  But  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  so  badly  in  need  of  work 
space,  it  would  clearly  seem  to  be  inad- 
visable to  spend  $1.209,000 — which  prob- 
ably will  escalate  to  a  higher  figure — 
to  make  this  room  unavailable  for  con- 
ferences with  the  other  body. 

After  looking  at  the  restoration  plans, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  which  is  on  the  second  fl(X)r, 
would  not  be  practical,  in  its  restored 
condition,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
conferences,  which  are  numerous  It  may 
be  that  we  could  use  the  downstairs 
room — the  old  Supreme  Court  room — for 
conferences  after  it  is  restored.  But  this 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  looked  Into 
further. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  matter  we 
should  look  at  with  some  degree  of  sym- 
pathy, but  we  should  not  begin  this  work 
at  this  time.  The  world  is  on  fire.  We 
have  problems,  problems,  problems.  The 
national  debt  is  estimated  to  go  up  this 
year  about  $27  bUlion  and  next  year  by 
perhaps  as  much  as  $35  bilhon.  and  it 
just  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  moment 
to  take  time  out  to  deny  ourselves  the 
working  space  and  begin  this  project 
which,  in  its  right  time,  when  we  have 
provided  ourselves  with  ample  work  space 
otherwise,  can  be  a  very  popular  and 
important  Improvement  in  the  Capitol 
building. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  have  a 
suggestion  to  make,  which  I  have  made 
from  time  to  time,  with  relation  to  the 
various  depictions  and  Ulustraiions  of  In- 
dians in  the  U,S.  Capitol.  I  have  pointed 
out  from  time  to  time  that  it  is  usually 
the  Indian  who  is  depicted  as  being  dis- 
criminated against  and  the  white  man 
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made  noble  But  I  have  observed  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  In  a  stone  carving,  there 
is  depicted  an  Indian  that  for  once  is 
really  taking  his  due  with  a  tomahawk 
on  a  white  trapper  who  has  already 
stabbed  somebody. 

I  think  that  these  scenes  of  violence 
in  the  Capitol  and  scenes  that  misrepre- 
sent various  historic  group.s  in  this  coun- 
try ought  for  once  to  be  removed  I  hope 
the  committee  will  see  thus  is  done 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
I  am  always  discouraged  m  looking  at 
the  beautiful  view  from  the  front  of  the 
Capitol  down  the  mall  toward  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  flndmg  there  the 
caLssons,  horses,  artillen.-.  and  soldiers 
and  other  group  statuary  .showing  the 
charge  of  the  North  against  the  South 
from  the  Civil  War,  aimine  toward 
Virginia. 

It  IS  about  time  that  Congress  took  all 
those  cannons  out  from  under  the  Capi- 
tol and  forgot  the  Civil  War  Congress 
should  send  a  lot  of  the  old  statues  of 
generals  in  Washington,  DC.  which  are 
just  pigeon  roosus.  back  to  the  battle- 
fields and  the  States  from  whence  they 
came,  and  let  their  citizens  honor  them 
there,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
took  a  good  look  at  this  kind  of  thing,  as 
these  are  remembrances  of  violence,  dis- 
aster, and  sorrow  for  the  American 
people 

Then  the  committee  should  walk 
through  the  subway  to  the  Longworth 
Building,  and  look  on  either  side,  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  space  that  is  used  for  storage. 
If  you  look  into  that  space,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  it  appears  like  a  scene  from 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  space 
is  unused  except  for  storage  of  unused 
equipment,  furniture,  and  plain  trash, 
and  things  of  that  type,  completely  un- 
used. I  wish  the  committee  would  look 
into  that,  if  space  is  so  badly  needed. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  'Mr   Andrews). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Andre'ws  of 
Alabama'  there  were— ayes  87,  noes  3. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36;  On  page  31,  line 
4,  Insert: 

senate   OmCE   BtnLDINGS 

Por  maintenance.  mlsceUaneous  Items  and 
supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnishings. 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for  pur- 
chase of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
personal  and  other  services:  Including  eight 
attendants  at  a  gross  annual  rate  of  $7,294 
each,  from  and  after  January  10,  1971;  for 
the  care  and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlngs;  Includliig  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUdlngs  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  law  (8  US  C  6901-5902).  prevention  and 
eradication  of  Insect  and  other  peets  wUhout 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended:  to  be  expended  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol;  In  all,  $4,692,600  ProTXded  That  any 
buUdlngs  In  Squares  724  and  725  acquired 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  91-145  and 
Public  Law  91-382,  occupied  by  the  Senate 
and/or  the  Capitol  Police,  abali  be  subject  to 


the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1942  (40 
U.S.C.  174  (c)  and  (d))  and  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1946  as  amended  (40  U.S  C  193a- 
193m.  212a  and  2i2bi  Proiided  further, 
That,  hereafter  appropriations  for  the  ■Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings"  shall  be  available  for 
employment  of  management  personnel  of 
the  Senate  restaurant  facilities  and  miscel- 
laneous restaurajit  expenses  except  cost  of 
food  and  cltar  stand  sales,)  Proiided  further, 
That  annual  and  sick  leave  balances  of  such 
personnel,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  shall  be  credited  to  the  leave 
accounts  of  such  personnel,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S  C  6304  upon  their  trans- 
fer to  this  appropriation  and  such  personnel 
shall  continue,  while  employed  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  earn  leave  at  rates 
not  less  than  their  present  accrual  rates, 

MOTION    OrrtREE    BT    MR     ANDRFWS   OF    Al.AB.fMJS 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  wnll  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37 :  On  page  32.  line 
12,  Insert: 

EXTENSION    OF    ADDmONAL    SENATE    OmCK 
BTJILDINC    SITE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Extension  of 
Additional  Senate  Office  Building  Site",  $31,- 
500  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized under  this  heading  in  the  Act  of  August 
18,    1970,  Public   Law  91-382    1 84   Stat    819). 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   ANDREWS   OF    ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  37  and 
concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  On  page  32,  line 
18,  Insert: 

SENATE    GARAGE 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  nec- 
essary expenses,  $83,600 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR     ANDREWS   OF   ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  &s  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
m  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriations  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  a  tabula- 
tion summarizing  the  action. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY  BORROWING  FROM 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr  .\NDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  514 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerlt  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Raa.  514 

Resolved.  ThjU  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaJI  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  resolve  Itaeif  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( S 
1700)  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  two 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  United  Slates  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Anderson)  Is  recognized 
for  1  horn- 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Smith)  and. 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  514 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S  1700  to 
extend  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  VS.  obligations  direct 
from  the  Treasury.  The  extension  would 
be  from  June  30,  1971.  to  June  30.  1973. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  have  been  authorized  to  pur- 
chase public  debt  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

The  authority  has  been  used  In  recent 
years  only  in  periods  just  prior  to  tax 
payment  dates  Thus,  it  permits  the  De- 
partment to  operate  with  lower  cash  bal- 
ances than  would  otherwise  be  required 
and  Its  availability  is  Important  as  a 
standby  means  of  providing  a  ready 
source  of  funds  in  the  event  of  any  emer- 
gency. It  has  been  very  sparingly  used  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  in  order  that  S.  1700  may  be 
considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
In  the  interest  of  saving  time.  I  may  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
appropriately  explained  the  rule  I  con- 
cur in  his  remarks.  I  think  we  can  almost 
pass  this  bill  unanimously 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  extend  for  2  years — through  June  30. 


1973 — the  present  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  pub- 
lic debt  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury 

This  authority  was  first  created  during 
World  War  n  It  has  been  extended  reg- 
ularly since  that  time,  with  the  most 
recent  extension  approved  in  1970 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  au- 
thority, no  more  than  $5  billion  of  such 
purchase  may  be  held  by  the  banks  at 
any  one  time  The  authority  is  used  only 
sparingly,  generally  just  prior  to  tax- 
payment  dates.  Its  use  allows  the  Treas- 
ury to  operate  with  a  much  lower  cash 
balance  than  would  otherwise  be  possible 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  22 
to  1. 

There  are  no  minority  views;  the  ad- 
ministration supports  the  legislation. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  17001  to  amend  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase US.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH«  coMurrrxK  or  the  whol« 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S  1700.  with  Mr 
Abbitt  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr  Patman) 
wlU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  many  times  in 
the  past  It  was  first  enacted  some  30 
years  ago  and  has  been  extended  for  a 
2-year  period  ever  since  that  time 

What  the  legislation  basically  does  is 
to  provide  a  temporary  authority  under 
which  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  pur- 
chase public  debt  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

The  other  body  has  passed  this  bill 
and.  if  this  House  does  not  similarly  act. 
the  statute  now  on  the  books  will  expire 
today. 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill.  I 
believe,  fully  explains  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  legislation.  Mr  Chairman. 
The  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  permits 
the  Department  to  continue  its  activi- 


ties utilizing  lower  cash  balances  than 
would  otherwise  be  required.  The  other 
justification  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  direct  purchase  authority 
is  Important  as  a  standby  means  of  pro- 
viding a  ready  source  of  funds  in  the 
event  of  a  disruption  in  the  private  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Mr  Chairman,  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  a  table  indicating  how 
often  and  to  what  extent  this  authority- 
has  been  used  since  the  calendar  year 
1942  In  many  of  these  years  the  author- 
ity was  not  used  at  all.  The  authority 
was  used  in  recent  days  in  order  to  as- 
sist our  Government  in  steadying  the 
value  of  the  dollar  m  Europe  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  is  endorsed  by  the 
swlministration.  including  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors  and  it 
passed  your  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  a  vole  of  22  to  1. 

Were  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  expires  today,  Mr  Chairman, 
many  interesting  issues  could  be  raised 
concerning  this  matter  However,  given 
the  desire  of  the  administration  for  its 
prompt  enactment.  I  have  not.  and  will 
not  take  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  Informed  the  House  correctly 
as  to  the  action  of  the  committee  and  the 
fact  that  this  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  22  to  1. 

The  authority  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  US.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury  has  existed 
since  World  War  II  It  has  not  been  used 
very  frequently  but  the  times  it  has  been 
needed  it  has  worked  well  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  financial  affsurs. 

As  the  chairman  explained  to  the 
House  it  was  recently  used  in  connection 
with  the  monetary  crisis.  The  incident 
at  that  time  occurred  as  a  consequence 
of  providing  foreign  governments  with 
investment  opportunities  for  dollars 
flowing  into  their  central  banks.  The  US 
cash  balance  was  built  up  significantly. 
Much  of  these  foreign  central  bank  in- 
vestments were  of  a  very  short-term 
nature  and.  as  a  result,  the  U.S.  cash 
balance  in  recent  days  has  been  depleted 
abnormally.  As  a  result  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  heavy  receipts  by  the  Treasiu-y 
after  June  15.  the  Treasury  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  Federal  Reserve  In  an 
amount  of  slightly  over  $600  million  in 
recent  days. 

This  proved  to  be  a  very  helpful  loan 
at  a  time  of  a  short  monetary  crisis. 

I  think  that  during  the  time  that  this 
statute  has  been  on  the  bo<rfcs  it  has 
served  our  Nation  well.  It  seems  very 
wise  to  extend  the  present  existing  law 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  from  June  30, 
1971.  to  June  30.  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  I  have  always  been 
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opposed  to  it.  I  am  pleased  that  it  has 
not  been  abused  up  to  this  time,  but  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  on 
other  occasions — that  this  is  a  $5  billion 
printing-press  money  bill  There  is  noth- 
ing to  preclude  this  Government  from 
having  outstanding  at  the  termination 
of  this  legislation  on  June  30.  1973,  $5 
billion  in  printing-press  money. 

I  simply  rise  to  point  out  the  potential 
danger  of  this  metisure.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  an  issue  of  it  for  I  am  well 
aware,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  House  is 
prepared  to  vote  approval  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  may  be 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  refers  to  this  as  printing-press 
money.  Of  course,  all  paper  money  that 
is  used  is  printing-press  money,  but  all 
of  our  money — and  I  think  it  is  about  as 
good  money  as  there  i.s  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  is  gold,  which  is  not  used  in  many 
countries  of  the  world — but  I  believe 
that  all  of  our  money  Is  g(X)d  money. 

Second,  it  is  legal  tender,  and  it  is  good 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  including  taxes,  of  course 

Now,  that  makes  it  very  good.  Take, 
for  instance,  we  have  in  this  country 
taxes  aggregating  huge  amounts  each 
year,  not  only  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities. We  have  in  the  United  States 
81.299  entities  of  government.  Most  of 
those  entities  of  government  owe  obli- 
gations, and  taxes  are  due  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those.  We  have  debts  in  this 
Nation  aggregating,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. $1,850,000,000,000.  Therefore  it  is 
inconceivable  with  the  amount  of  debts 
and  taxes  we  have  that  our  money  could 
ever  be  worth  less  than  it  is  today,  cer- 
tainly when  a  person  or  corporation  Is 
required  to  accept  it  in  payment  of  any 
debt. 

I  learned  the  other  dav  that  a  person 
went  out  to  the  Middle  West  and  wanted 
to  hire  one  of  these  rental  cars  like 
Hertz  and  Avis  have  that  you  drive,  and 
you  pay  so  much  a  day.  and  so  much 
mileage.  He  did  not  have  a  credit  card, 
and  they  would  not  let  him  have  the 
car.  He  said.  "Well.  now.  I  have  money 
here,  any  amoimt  that  is  required  "  But 
he  did  not  have  a  credit  card,  and  they 
refused  to  let  him  have  the  car. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

And  so.  Mr  Chairman,  a  Member  com- 
plained to  me  about  this 

Now,  if  he  had  gone  ahead  and  signed 
the  contract  with  Hertz,  or  whatever 
company  it  was  that  was  going  to  rent 
the  car.  why.  then  the  rental  company 
would  have  been  compelled  to  accept 
that  money.  But  this  took  place  during 
part  of  the  negotiation  period,  and  m 
the  negotiations  they  required  the  credit 
card,  and  nothing  else,  which  thev  had 
a  right  to  do.  And  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  office  was  not  prepared  to 


take  care  of  cash  and  money,  and  there- 
fore they  restricted  their  operations  to 
credit  cards,  which  is  perfectly  legal. 

But  any  obligation  that  is  owed  to 
anybody,  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.  Gross  I  or  to  anyone  else,  or  to  any 
corporation  or  entity  m  America,  and 
this  money  that  we  are  talking  about  is 
tendered  in  payment  of  that  debt,  it 
must  be  accepted  m  payment  of  the  debt, 
or  the  debt  will  be  considered  canceled. 
So  It  is  pretty  good  money. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  can  think  of  curren- 
cies of  other  countries  that  are  better 
today  than  that  of  the  United  States 
and  two  of  them  are  the  Japanese  yen 
and  the  German  mark. 

I  think  I  owe  the  House  something  of 
a  mild  apology  for  even  slatmg  an  ob- 
jection to  this  bill  for  I  might  have  known 
that  I  would  touch  off  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  a  subject  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  that  is  printing  press  money  and 
green  backs. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Of  course,  I  have  never 
been  a  greenback  advocate.  I  am  only 
for  good,  sound  money — and  this  is  good, 
sound  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.   1700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  UJS.C.  355),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973"  and  by  striking  out  "'June  30. 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1973". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abbitt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
havmg  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1700'  to  amend  section  14'b'  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  lo  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  514.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   PATMAN.   Mr,    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  UR.  9382,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE\'ELOP- 
MENT:  SPACE,  SCIENCE,  VETER- 
ANS, AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  517  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cle.'k  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rm.  517 

Resolved  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HR  9382 1  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  al!  points  of 
order  against  the  provisions  contained  under 
the  heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration"  beginning  on  p>ftge  11,  line 
14  through  page  13.  line  9.  and  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation"  be- 
ginning on  page  13,  line  10  through  page  15. 
line  4.  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YotrNC)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  YOL^NG  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr,  Smith  ' ,  pending  which 
I  jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  517  pro- 
vides for  wai\ing  points  of  order  against 
certain  provisions  contained  m  H  R  9382, 
the  appropnation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  r>evelopment ; 
Space,  Science.  Veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  agencies  The  pomts 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  provisions 
contained  m  the  appropnation  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, begmmng  on  page  11.  line  14. 
and  against  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  beginning  on  page 
13.  line  10. 

The  authorization  bills  for  both  agen- 
cies have  passed  the  House  but  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law  and  the  ap- 
propriations m  both  instances  are  less 
than  the  amounts  m  the  authorization 
bUls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  Smith  > 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  interest  of  savmg 
time,  I  concur  m  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  What  he  has 
said  IS  m  accordance  with  my  under- 
standing of  the  rule  Both  authoriza- 
tions, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  authorization  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  have  passed  the 
House  However,  we  cannot  take  the  ap- 
propriation bill  up  today  unless  we  waive 
points  of  order,  because  those  bills  have 
not  yet  reached  the  President. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  rule  However, 
the  bill  may  have  a  few  problems  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


^ 


PERMISSION  FHDR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRFV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT:  SPACE.  SCI- 
ENCE, VETERANS,  .\ND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRLATIONS,   1972 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl  9382 1  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  Inde- 
oendent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, '•orporatians.  and  ofiQces  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  motion, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Jonas'  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTcred  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMTTTKS  OF  THS  WHOLC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJv.  9382.  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  -ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous coruent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Jonas' 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  30LAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  we  bring  to  you 
a  bill  on  which  the  committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  As  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  attendance  and  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee staff  that  has  done  such  yeo- 
man service  on  the  bill 

It  Is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 


conrmiittee  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  know 
I  do  not  have  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  importance  of  this  bill  It  carries 
funding  for  some  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  the  Government 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  Securities  &nd 
Exchange  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies. 

These  agencies  were  all  funded  in  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
priation Act  last  year.  However,  with 
the  growth  in  size  and  significance  of 
the  HUD  programs,  since  the  creation 
of  that  Department,  there  was  some  feel- 
ing that  it  should  have  more  recognition 
in  the  appropriation  process.  The  new 
title  Is  more  descriptive  of  the  functions 
and  activities  that  are  now  covered  by 
the  bill  and  provides  proper  recognition 
to   HUD 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$18,108,203,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  activities  to  be  covered  by  the 
bill  in  1972.  This  is  $1,111,315,000  over 
the  amount  appropriated  for  1971.  and 
an  increase  of  $656,846,000  over  the  budg- 
et estimates  These  totals,  however,  pre- 
sent a  misleading  comparison  because  the 
budget  includes  only  one-half  year  fund- 
ing for  the  model  cities,  urban  renewal, 
and  rehabilitation  loan  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  does  not  Include  funds 
proposed  in  the  overall  budget  for  special 
revenue  sharing  Legislation  for  reve- 
nue sharing  has  not  been  acted  upon  in 
the  Congress,  and  funding  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  programs  seems  by  far 
the  preferable  course  to  take  at  this  time. 
The  bill  recommends  funds  to  cover  the 
full  year  for  these  three  housing  pro- 
grams. 

On  a  comparable  basis,  including  the 
funds  Included  In  the  overall  budget  for 
a  new  program  of  special  revenue  sharing 
to  replace  some  of  the  housing  programs, 
the  bill  is  $193,154,000  below  the  adjusted 
budget  requests 

osPASTinNT  or  housing  and  ttsban 

Dr»lt.OP»««NT 

The  totals  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  various  kinds  of  authorities  in 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urbtui  De- 
velopment programs,  when  added  togeth- 
er, are  very  impressive.  They  go  a  long 
way.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  our  society 

The  bin  provides  substantial  new  in- 
crements of  Federal  funds  for  housing 
and  urban  development  programs  in  vir- 
tually every  area.  These  include  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  community  devel- 
opment, housing  assistance  to  elderly  and 
low-income  families,  diverse  mortgage 
credit  programs,  and  broad-based  efforts 
m  housing  research  and  technology 

The  total  of  appropriations  recom- 
mended for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is 
$3,206,324,000  The  $775,000,000  that  has 
been  held  In  reserve  by  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  programs  in  this 
bill  in  1971  should  also  become  available, 
for  a  total  program  of  $3,981,324,000  in 


1972  This  compares  with  a  budget  pro- 
gram level  of  $2,790,681,000  for  compara- 
ble activities  in  1971.  or  a  net  increase  of 
$1,190,643,000 

An  increment  of  $394,300,000  is  added 
to  the  present  armual  contract  author- 
ities In  various  housing  subsidy  programs. 
This  has  an  ultimate  value  of  between 
$5,163,000,000  and  $14,122,000,000  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  future  pay- 
ments to  be  made  over  the  30  to  40  year 
duration  of  such  contracts  Public  hous- 
ing programs  provided  by  basic  legisla- 
tion will  add  another  $4,791,000,000  to 
$4,875,000,000.  making  the  ultimate  new 
commitment  for  the  1972  housing  as- 
sistance programs  between  $9,954,000,000 
and  $18,997,000,000. 

The  overall  total  of  appropriations 
and  total  cost  of  new  annual  contract 
authorities  In  the  bill  will  be  no  less  than 
$13,935,324,000,  and  could  reach  a  maxi- 
mum value  of  $22,978,324,000  before  the 
commitments  on  the  1972  program  are 
fully  fimded  In  future  years. 

Support  of  home  mortgages  is  pro- 
vided under  various  insurance  programs. 
The  amount  to  be  written  in  1972  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  $14,713,000,000.  for 
a  total  of  $94,511,000,000  insurance  writ- 
ten and  in  force  by  the  end  of  the  year 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  little  is  being 
done  to  assist  low -income  famlhes  to 
achieve  better  housing.  The  committee 
recommends  in  this  bill  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $1,373,800,000  for  interest 
sul»sldy.  rent  supplement,  and  annual 
contribution  payments  in  1972  for  low- 
income  tenants  and  families  under  con- 
tract authorities  previously  provided  by 
the  Congress  This  is  a  very  large  item, 
and  Is  up  from  $849,100,000  in  1971  The 
actual  number  of  units  under  payment 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970  was  932.349 
This  Is  estimated  to  increase  to  1,317.000 
in  1971,  and  to  1.825,500  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  contract  authorities  recommended 
by  the  bill  will  provide  for  553.500  addi- 
tional starts  in  1972.  When  measured  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  future  payments  to 
be  made  over  the  30-  to  40-year  duration 
of  the  annual  contract  authorities 
through  1972.  the  ultimate  present  com- 
mitment for  low-income  housing  assist- 
ance Is  between  $53,906,000,000  and 
$81,265,000,000. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  specific 
items  of  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommends  $55 
million  of  anniml  contract  authority  for 
the  rent  supplement  program.  This  Is  the 
same  as  the  amount  provided  in  1971. 

For  the  sections  235  and  236.  home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing  assistance 
programs,  the  committee  recommends 
additional  annual  contract  authority  of 
$165  million  for  each  program.  The  in- 
crease for  the  .section  235  program  is  $35 
million  above  the  1971  level,  and  the  in- 
crease recommended  for  the  section  236 
program  is  $30  million  more  than  the 
present  level  In  1971.  These  additional 
.sums  are  estimated  to  support  208.500 
new  imlts  in  the  section  235  program, 
and  about  221,700  units  of  rental  housing 
in  the  section  236  program 

Several  Investigations  and  studies  of 
the  section  235  homeownership  assist- 
ance program  have  been  made  in  recent 
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months.  There  have  been  some  abuses 
and  the  program  has  grown  rapidly  It 
needs  to  get  back  on  a  sound  footing, 
which  the  committee  feels  is  provided 
for  with  the  $165  million  annual  con- 
tract authority  recommended  in  the  tMll. 

The  commillee  recommends  a  new  ap- 
propriaUon  of  $3  million  in  this  bill  for 
counseling  services  authorized  by  section 
237  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  funds  for  this  program.  It 
gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  many 
families  need  help  in  buying  and  main- 
taining homes,  particularly  those  with 
low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  modest 
amount  recommended  will  provide 
needed  guidance  and  direction  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  this  year.  It  has  been 
testified  that  such  assistance,  in  its  over- 
all effects,  may  save  the  Government 
substantial  amounts  of  money  and  prove 
to  be  a  very  wise  investment  By  provid- 
ing better  credit  risks,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  fewer  losses  in  insur- 
ance programs  through  defaults  in  the 
future.  Furthermore,  it  may  well  provide 
better  and  more,  it  may  well  provide 
better  and  more  satisfied  tenants,  and  it 
wlU  certainly  assist  those  that  need  and 
deserve  help  and  are  trying  to  help 
themselves. 

Annual  contract  authority  of  $9,300,- 
000  is  recommended  for  the  college  hous- 
ing program.  This  will  finance  $300,000,- 
000  In  loans  for  college  housing  In  the 
private  market.  It  Is  not  expected  that 
any  direct  loans  will  be  provided  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  but  if  it  should  develop 
that  direct  loans  are  required,  adequate 
funds  are  presently  available  in  a  re- 
volving fund  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  carries  $59,355,000  for  comore- 
hensive  planning  grants.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
amended  and  expanded  the  scope  and 
eligibility  for  grants  in  this  program. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $9,355,000  over  the 
current  year.  Additional  authorizing  leg- 
islation is  pending  for  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000  and  the  amount  recom- 
mended at  this  time  exhausts  the  present 
authorization  for  appropriations 

IXiring  hearings  on  the  bill,  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  redtape  attached 
to  the  comprehensive  plannin?  grant  ap- 
plications were  revealed,  smd  the  report 
of  the  committee  suggests  that  substan- 
tial improvement  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  before 
supplemental  funds  are  provided 

For  the  new  communities  program  the 
budget  estimate  Is  $5,000,000.  and  the 
committee  recommends  the  full  amount. 
The  1970  housing  legislation  substan- 
tially expanded  this  program,  and  the 
assistance  to  be  provided  The  Depart- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
procedures  and  program  standards  for 
the  expanded  program  The  committee 
will  give  proper  consideration  to  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  funds  after  such 
program  criteria  have  been  developed 

The  $3,000,000  requested  in  the  budget 
for  the  community  development  train- 
ing and  urban  fellowship  program  has 
been  increased  by  $500,000  above  the 
budget  request  to  Include  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  fellowship  program  in  1972. 
The  budget  proposed  to  eliminate  such 


urban  fellowships.  The  limited  amoimt  of 
$600,000  will  only  provide  for  100  such 
grants  nationwide,  so  they  are  neces- 
sarily highly  competitive  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  future  In  facilitating 
improved  administration  of  housing  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
model  cities  program  halfway  through 
the  fiscal  year,  along  with  the  other  pro- 
grams to  be  replaced  with  special  reve- 
nue sharing  The  $575,000,000  appropri- 
ated last  year  has  not  been  touched  and 
all  of  it  will  be  available  in  1972.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  recommends  an  ad- 
ditional $150,000,000  for  a  total  of  $725,- 
000.000  for  this  program.  Many  of  the 
cities  will  go  mto  their  second,  third,  and 
fourth  action  years,  and  the  full  $725.- 
000.000  will  be  required. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  is 
recommended  for  continuing  the  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  budget  proposed 
$600,000,000  for  only  the  first  half  of 
1972.  which,  together  with  the  $200,000.- 
000  of  current  funds  that  has  been  held 
in  reserve  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
would  provide  $800,000,000  for  the  urban 
renewal  program  The  bill  carries  $1,- 
200.000.000  for  the  full  year.  This  pro- 
vides the  same  level  of  appropriation  as 
1971.  which,  with  the  $200,000,000  carry- 
over, will  provide  for  a  total  availability 
of  $1,400,000,000  for  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  1972, 

The  committee  increased  the  budget 
estimate  of  $40,000,000  for  the  rehabili- 
tation loan  fund  to  $90,000,000  to  cover 
the  full  year  This  fund  provides  3-per- 
cent loans  for  tenants  and  owners  in  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  to  make  properties 
conform  to  code  requirements  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis  withm  a  community 
TTie  committee  regards  this  as  a  good 
Investment. 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities  are 
continued  at  $40,000,000,  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request  and  the  same  as  the 
amount  for  this  year. 

The  bi^et  estimate  for  the  open  space 
land  prcframs  was  $200,000,000.  The  De- 
partment has  submitted  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  authorization  by  $100,000.- 
000,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
proposal.  The  committee  recommends 
$100,000,000  at  this  time.  The  language 
of  the  bill  continues  the  requirement 
that  these  funds  be  used  on  a  matching 
basis  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the 
funds  provided. 

An  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  research 
and  technology  in  housing  and  urban 
programs  This  is  not  the  reduction  it 
may  appear  to  be  as  Operation  Break- 
through was  a  3-year  program  and  is 
being  completed  for  funding  in  1972,  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  required  $27,500,- 
000  in  1971  and  only  $10,000,000  in  the 
coming  year  The  other  research  pro- 
grams and  contracts  were  estimated  to 
grow  from  $14,900,000  in  1971  to  $31,- 
200,000  in  1972  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  more  modest  increase  of  about 
$7,000,000  over  the  present  level,  or  an 
amount  of  $22,050,000  for  such  research. 

The  overall  administrative  costs  of  the 
Department  are  covered  in  a  number  of 
items  of  appropriation  and  limitation  for 


both  administrative  and  nonadmlnistra- 
tive  expenses  The  total  recommended  for 
all  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  De- 
partment is  $292,962,000  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $36,199,000  over  the  amount 
presently  available  for  administration. 
This  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  for  an  estimated  staff 
of  16,583.  which  is  an  increase  of  965 
positions  above  the  present  level,  to  con- 
tinue the  necessary  support  of  the  ex- 
panding responsibilities  and  scope  of  the 
programs  the  Department  administers. 

VETEKANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  provides  $10,858,756,000  for 
the  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  an  increase  of  $949,351.- 
000  over  the  amounts  provided  in  1971 
and  $120,053,000  over  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  1972,  This  is  the  largest 
amount  provided  in  the  history  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

There  are  28  million  veterans  in  our 
country  today,  about  65.5  million  family 
members  of  veterans  and  3,6  million  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  veterans.  Thus  about 
97.1  million  persons  are  potential  recip- 
ients of  veterans'  benefits  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government, 

The  amounts  provided  In  the  bill  will 
amply  provide  for  the  veterans  assistance 
provided  by  law,  A  significant  change 
to  the  budget,  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  the  addition  of  some  $120,000.- 
000  above  the  budget  for  medical  appro- 
priations This  will  provide  for  an  average 
of  not  less  than  85.500  patients  per  day 
in  VA  hospitals,  instead  of  reducing  the 
level  to  79,000  as  proposed  by  the  budget 
program  Three  new  VA  hospitals  are 
scheduled  to  be  opened  m  1972,  and  the 
committee  does  not  feel  that  it  is  real- 
Lstic  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  beds 
in  the  VA  hospital  system  at  this  time 
when  the  workload  and  need  for  care 
of  aglrig  veterans  of  World  War  n  is 
increasing,  and  higher  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  now  returning  and 
needing  rehabilitation. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  of  the  VA  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  drug  problem  The  bill  provides 
$17,252,000  to  expand  the  drug  rehabili- 
tation program  for  former  servicemen. 
This  will  provide  32  drug  rehabilitation 
units  in  VA  hospitals,  each  with  15  beds 
and  the  capacity  to  handle  200  out- 
patients. Last  week  the  President  cov- 
ered this  requirement  by  an  amended 
budget  estimate  This  is  reflected  in  the 
bUl, 

The  largest  item  recommended  in  the 
bill  is  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $6,- 
248.000.000  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions. This  is  $357,621,000  above  the 
amount  for  the  current  year.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  over  1,6  million  of  veteran  sur- 
vivor cases;  1.070,128  veterans  receiving 
pensions;  2,184,330  veterans  receiving 
disability  pensions;   plus  other  benefits. 

There  is  also  $1,888,700,000  in  the  bill 
for  readjustment  benefits  which  wUl  pro- 
vide for  1.757.000  post-Korean  veterans 
receiving  training;  55.00C  sons  and 
daughters  of  veterans  receiving  training 
9,400  wives  and  widows  receiving  train- 
ing; and  33.900  veterans  receiving  some 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  at  the  proper  time.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  the  gen- 
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eraJ  operating  expenses  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  $7,000,000.  A  request 
for  $5,660,000  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  last  week,  but  was  received  too 
late  for  consideration  In  the  committee 
We  feel  that  $7,000,000  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  iiicreased  volume  In 
guaranteed  home  mortgages,  for  the  work 
to  be  done  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen to  create  88.000  job  openings 
for  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  handle  the 
large  increase  in  workioad  in  other  vet- 
erans benefits  programs. 

NATIONAI,    AZKONAUTTCS    AND    SPACX 

AOMimarnuTTON 

We  are  recommending  a  total  of 
$3,271,500,000  to  carry  on  our  efforts  m 
space.  This  amount  is  $41,119,000  below 
the  amounts  appropriated  m  1971  and 
$29,135,000  below  the  budget  request.  Al- 
though this  may  appear  to  be  a  very  large 
amount,  it  is  the  smallest  amount  pro- 
vided to  NASA  since  1962 

The  report  accompeuiying  the  bill  ade- 
quately explains  the  committee's  action 
on  the  budget  request,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  specific  action  The 
committee  has  deleted  language  that 
would  have  continued  the  5  percent 
transfer  authority  between  appropria- 
tions This  action  was  Justified  when  we 
were  trying  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
within  a  decade  However,  such  latitude 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  or  any 
longer  warranted. 

NATIONAL    SCIXNCX    rOUNDATION 

The  budget  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  $623,150,000,  in- 
cludmg  the  1972  increased  pay  costs  and 
$3,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  The 
committee  recommends  $582,000,000  in 
appropriation,  plus  the  $3,000,000  re- 
quested in  foreign  currencies,  for  a  total 
of  $585,000,000  This  is  an  increase  of 
$72,000,000  over  the  level  of  appropria- 
Uon  in  1971.  and  $38,150,000  below  the 
budget  estimate 

The  budget  proposed  a  substantial  m- 
crease  in  the  level  of  support  of  basic 
research  projects,  partly  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  about  $40,000,000  of  basic 
scientific  research  formerly  supported  by 
mission  agencies,  and  also  an  increase  in 
applied  research  projects,  particularly 
the  RANN  program  The  budget  eiIso  pro- 
posed that  overall  science  education  sup- 
port be  further  reduced  from  the  $120- 
000.000  in  1970  and  $100,000,000  in  1971, 
to  $77,000,000  in  1972. 

The  bill  restores  the  science  education 
support  to  $99,300,000.  almost  the  present 
level,  and  the  amount  approved  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  by  the  House 
earlier  this  year  It  also  continues  fund- 
ing for  several  highly  successful  specific 
grant  programs,  including  the  student 
science  trainmg  and  undergraduate  re- 
search participation  programs,  that  have 
been  strongly  supported  by  the  Congress 
for  some  time  The  committee  will  ex- 
pect the  foundation  to  utilize  the  funds 
Included  in  the  bill  for  science  education 
as  they  are  clearly  intended  by  the  Con- 
grete. 

onrDi  ACBNcns 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000  Is  recom- 
mended for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  to  continue  the  present 
level  of  funding  for  1972. 


The  OCQce  of  Science  and  Technology 
is  charged  with  advising  the  President  in 
all  scientific  matters,  and  in  overseeing 
the  development  and  progress  of  scientific 
and  technological  programs  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government. 
The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,300,000  for  these  activities, 
a  reduction  of  $61,000  from  the  request 
of  this  agency 

The  bUl  also  Includes  $650,000.  the  full 
budget  estimate,  for  the  Commission  on 
Population  Orowth  and  the  American 
Future  The  Commission  expects  to  com- 
plete its  work  and  make  a  final  report  in 
May  1972. 

The  full  budget  request  is  recom- 
mended for  both  the  Federal  Com- 
mumcatioas  Commission  and  the  Securi- 
ties auid  Ebcchange  Conunission  The  bill 
includes  $31,454,000  and  $24  730.000  for 
each  of  these  agencies  respectively  Both 
are  faced  with  demandmg  workloads  and 
expanding  responsibilities.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  $4,610,000  over  the  current 
funding  level  for  the  FCC,  and  an  ta- 
crease  of  $1,115,000  for  the  SEC  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
are  jointly  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  workload  and  needs  of  the 
Commission  to  properly  administer  Its 
responsibilities  for  the  regulation  of 
mutual  funds  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  legislation,  and  work- 
loads In  ongoing  programs  A  supple- 
mental request  is  expected  by  the  com- 
mittee after  siKh  studies  are  completed 

At  one  time  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
Selective  Service  System  had  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  relocate  and  con- 
solidate many  of  its  local  board  activities 
Tlie  committee  is  advised  that  these 
plans  have  been  abandoned  An  appro- 
priation of  the  budget  request  of  $82,235.- 
000  is  recommended  to  continue  admin- 
istration of  the  records  and  to  maintain 
this  system  at  essentially  the  present 
level  In  1972 

The  Renegotiation  Board  continues  to 
experience  a  relatively  high  workload 
and  the  bill  contains  $4,754,000  to  con- 
tinue the  present  staffing  level  next  year 

The  last  item  I  would  like  to  mention 
Is  the  funding  levels  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  This  is  In  the 
corporate  section  of  the  bill  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  limitation  of  $8.- 
000.000  in  the  bill  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Board,  and  $16,923,000 
for  expenses  of  auditing  and  providing 
supervision  and  inspection  of  member  In- 
stitutions 

The  Emergency  Home  CTnanc*  Act 
of  1970  authorized  the  new  housing  op- 
portunity allowance  program  This  pro- 
gram grants  $20  per  month  allowances 
to  assist  families  whose  incomes  are  too 
high  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  inter- 
est rate  subsidies,  but  too  low  to  qualify 
for  conventional  loans  for  a  perioid  of  5 
years,  after  which  the  home  buyer  makes 
the  full  payments 

With  the  easing  of  the  mortgage 
market  and  interest  rates,  the  amount  of 
$40,000,000  recommended  In  the  bill 
should  adequately  provide  for  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  this  program  In  the  next 
fiscal  year 

Mr  Chairman,  this  completes  the  s\im- 


marlzation  I  had  plaimed  to  make  for 
the  bill  as  presented  by  the  committee. 
If  there  are  any  specific  questions  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  seek  to  answer  them.  We 
feel  that  the  bill  provides  a  very  con- 
structive program  for  each  of  the  agen- 
cies and  the  department  covered,  and  the 
committee  recommends  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's deep  concern  over  the  devastating 
disease  known  as  childhood  lead  posion- 
Ing. 

In  fact,  I  recall  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment on  the  floor  on  June  14,  when  he 
said — 

Unlike  mercury  and  DDT  poisoning,  lead 
poisoning  has  not  b«en  made  into  a  modiah 
cause  ceiebre. 

Yet,  it  poses  a  far  greater  danger  to  tbe 
Nation's  beaitb. 

As  you  continued: 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  environ- 
mental hazards  and  to  start  doing  something 
aix>ut  Uiem. 

As  you  know,  there  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  a  law  which  authorizes  a 
Federal  assault  on  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning The  law,  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  'Public  Law 
91-695),  not  only  authorizes  HEW  grant 
funds  for  screening  and  treatment  of 
victims.  It  also  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  conduct  a  research  and  demon- 
stration program  aimed  at  determining 
methods  to  eradicate  this  disease,  which 
takes  200  lives  a  year  and  causes  between 
4,000  and  6,000  cases  of  permanent 
mental  retardation 
Specifically,  title  III  of  the  law  states: 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall 
develop  and  carry  out  a  demonstration  and 
research  program  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  of  lead -baaed 
paint  poisoning  In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly In  urban  areas,  and  the  methods  by 
which  lead-based  paint  can  moat  elTectlvely 
be  removed  from  interior  surfaces,  porches, 
and  exterior  surfaces  to  which  children  may 
t>e  commonly  exposed,  of  residential  housing. 

For  fiscal  year  1972.  $3,340,000  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  this  title  And  Inas- 
much as  no  moneys  were  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  $1,670,000  au- 
thorized for  that  year  is  available  to  be 
appropriated  In  this  fiscal  year — making 
a  total  of  $5  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1972 

The  bill  before  us— H  R  9382— pro- 
vides, on  page  8,  an  appropriation  of  $35 
million  for  research  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Of 
this,  $10  million  Is  to  be  allocated,  ac- 
cording to  page  12  of  the  Committee  Re- 
port <H  Rept  92-305",  for  completing 
Operation  Breakthrough,  and  $22,050,000 
for  other  research. 

My  question  basically  Is  this :  Can  you 
tell  me  If  It  Is  Intended  that  part  of  the 
$22  million  Is  to  be  employed  for  imple- 
mentation of  title  m  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  beyond 
any  fimds  otherwise  being  spent  on  thit 
problem  by  HUD? 
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Mr  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's question  I  wish  Lo  compliment 
him  on  hLs  activity  In  this  area  Claild- 
hood  lead-based  paint  poisoning  Is  a  very 
serious  problem  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  expressed  his  concern,  not  only  on 
the  bill  under  con.sideratlon,  but  also  in 
the  appropriate  rommltt.ees  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  tr>-  to  solve  this  problem  I  con- 
gratulate him 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  there 
Is  In  the  authorizing  legislation  passed 
last  year,  $5  million  for  the  HUD  pro- 
gram for  a  demonstration  and  research 
program  My  understanding  Is  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  contract  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  determine  the  level  of 
the  lead-ba.sed  paint  hazard  and  to  set 
out  a  program  to  develop  and  evaluate 
techniques  of  how  t-o  solve  the  problem 
I  also  understand  that  the  money  for 
this  proRram  will,  as  the  gentleman  has 
mdlcated,  come  out  of  the  research  and 
technology  funds  that  are  provided  In 
this  bill.  There  is  $35  million  in  this  bill 
for  research  and  technology,  and  for  a 
plethora  of  research  programs  in  which 
the  Department  is  engaged  It  is  the  hope 
of  this  committee,  and  I  am  .sure  it  is  the 
hope  and  desire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  sufflrient  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  a  research  and  demonstration 
project  by  HUD  into  childhood  lead- 
based  poisonmg  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  knows 
that  this  Is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
and  they  have  $500,000  assigned  to  get 
the  program  off  the  ground 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  big  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  In  HUD  as  it  is  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  authorizing  legis- 
latlOTi  does  provide  $25  million  for  that 
agency.  I  understand  the  administration 
has  requested  only  about  $2  million  for 
HEW.  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  would  not  accept 
that  recommendation.  I  hope  it  does  not. 
I  feel  that  the  amount  should  be  In- 
creased. 

Mr.  RYAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  briefly  further, 
I  understand  that  the  $500,000  contract 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Is  for  a  project  HUD  will  do  in  any  event, 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  obligations  to 
report  by  the  end  of  the  year,  under 
title  HI  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Act,  My  concern  is  that  considerably 
more  of  this  $22  million  allocated  for 
research  be  used  to  carrj-  on  further 
demonstration  efforts  to  detect,  and  find 
ways  of  eliminating,  lead -based  pamt, 
which  Is  the  cause  of  the  poisoning  I 
fervently  hope  that  HLtd  will  do  so, 

Mr,  BOLAND  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  share  that  hope. 

Mr,  HANNA  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HA^fNA  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding 

I  wish  to  give  my  personal  accolades 
to  the  gentleman's  work  and  that  of  the 
members  of  his  committee  m  this  very 
complicated  appropriation  bill  that  they 
have  brought  to  the  House, 

It    has   come   to   my    attention,    Mr, 


Chairman,  that  we  have  had  one  of  these 
swings  that  so  often  happen  in  an  agency. 
When  they  have  a  problem,  they  tend  to 
overreact  to  it,  especially  If  it  is  brought 
to  their  attention  by  the  House  If  you 
will  recall,  in  the  235  program  for  owner- 
,shlp-rehabilitated  housing,  we  had  some 
incidents  where  houses  had  been  sold  to 
poor  people  that  were  not  in  a  rehabili- 
tated condition  and  would  not  support 
the  mortgage. 

We  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
HUD  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  HUD  has  done  a  very  good 
job  in  taking  care  of  that  problem  and 
bringing  it  up  to  date  The  thing  that 
concerns  me  now  is  that  this  reaction 
lias  now  swung  over  to  the  unsubsldized 
.sales  of  used  housing 

The  HUD  authorities  are  Eisking  for 
certifications  which  are  absolutely  un- 
reasonable and  have,  up  to  this  point  in 
time,  almost  completely  stopped  the  ef- 
fective use  of  FHA  in  selling  unsubsl- 
dized used  housing  This  country  can  ill 
afford  to  have  any  impediments  as  to  the 
efficient  utilization  of  its  available  hous- 
ing units. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  indicated  this  should  be  done, 
and  I  know  personally  that  the  author- 
izing committee,  on  which  I  serve,  has  in 
no  way  indicated  this  i.s  iLs  desire  to  H'UD 

It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  that 
in  the  various  FTIA  offices  in  the  metro- 
politan sections  of  this  country  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  get  an  approved 
sale. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Because  of  certification 
requirements? 

Mr  HANNA  Because  of  unreasonable 
certification  requirements  now  being  uti- 
lized. I  bring  this  to  the  gentleman  s  at- 
tention because  I  am  sure  this  was  not 
known  to  him.  and  he  would  not  have 
been  expected  to  look  for  this  kind  of 
reaction  on  the  part  of  FHA 

Mr  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  that  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  It  is  a  problem 
which  should  be  looked  at. 

The  FHA  program,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned,  is  an  unsubsldized  program 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  units 
are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  under 
this  program 

Mr  HANNA  It  is  very  considerable, 
and  has  been  There  has  been  an  effec- 
uve  utilization  of  what  we  have  as  an 
available  .shelter  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica This  IS  a  ver\-  recent  development.  I 
would  say  over  tiie  past  2  months  to  6 
weeks,  but  it  is  becoming  a  traumatic 
attitude,  effectively,  and  in  a  sense  has 
almost  stopped  completely  a  sale  that 
did  not  cost  the  program  a  dime,  that 
was  really  helpful  to  the  people  looking 
for  housing 

Mr  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  the  matter  to  our  at- 
tention Working  with  the  legislative 
conjnittee  I  am  sure  all  of  us  may  be  able 
to  resolve  this  problem 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yie'd' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Califorma  has  brought 
this  matter  to  our  attention,  because 
within  recent  weeks  a  number  of  com- 


plaints have  come  to  my  ofHce  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  they  bear  upon 
this  statement  that  the  traditional  FHA 
loan  procedure  has  almost  come  to  a 
standstill  because  of  the  requirements 
with  respect  to  this  type  of  housing  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  FHA  program 
we  have  known  thiroughout  the  years  to 
suffer  as  a  result  of  any  new  program 
coming  in  These  are  completely  unsub- 
sldized houses 

Mr  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  is  a  very  valued  member  of  our 
committee  His  concern  also  will  be  im- 
portant to  this  committee,  m  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND  I  .vield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  H.R  9382,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment-Space-Science appropriations 
bUl  for  fiscal  year  1972.  First.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distingiushed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Boland'  who  is 
chairing  this  most  important  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  first  time  He 
has  brought  to  the  House  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  our  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment programs,  that  is  greatly 
needed.  He  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
mmority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr  Jonas'  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  hard  work  that  went 
into  this  most  important  appropriations 
bill. 

The  administration  requested  funds 
for  the  urban  development  programs  for 
only  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  leaving  the  remainmg  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  be  funded  through  the  pro- 
posed special  revenue-sharing  program 
for  commimity  development  The  admin- 
istration proposal  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  or.  Housing  I 
feel  that  the  Appropriations  Committ-ee 
has  made  the  right  decision  at  this  point 
in  time.  I  wrote  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr  Bo- 
land. requesting  liis  subcommittee  to 
fimd  the  urban  development  programs 
for  the  full  1972  fiscal  year.  Of  course,  I 
am  happy  they  have  decided  to  do  so  I 
can  state  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  wiU 
give  consideration  to  the  administrations 
special  revenue-sharing  proposal,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  similar  proposals 
that  are  presently  being  developed. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  during  the 
past  9  months  has  been  making  a  far- 
reaching  study  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Housing  and  Urban  Development 
programs.  Legislation  will  be  introduced 
as  a  result  of  the  study  This  legislation 
will  have  a  special  revenue-shanng  pro- 
posal which  parallels  to  some  degree  the 
administration's  proposal.  A  Housing 
Subcommittee  report  will  be  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  public  at  large 

H.R,  9382  provides  increases  in  most 
of  our  Federal  housing  programs  These 
are    much-needed    dollars    for    housing 
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programs  The  total  approprtations  In 
this  bUl  is  $3,206,324,000.  The  $775  mil- 
lion that  \&  presently  being  held  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  become  available  and  will  bring 
the  total  program  level  for  HUD  up  to 
$3,981,324,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
committee  has  taken  a  hard  look  at  the 
need  for  housing  money  and  so  this  bill 
proposes  some  $900  million  more  than 
the  Congress  appropriated  in  1971.  I  am 
happy  that  the  committee  took  note  of 
the  investlgauons  and  studies  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
made  into  the  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram and  their  recognition  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  developed  in  this 
program  We  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee will  certainly  continue  our  efforts 
to  make  these  programs  more  workable 
and  less  subject  to  difficulties  that  we  all 
too  often  see 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  appropriation 
of  $3  million,  for  the  first  time,  for  the 
section  237  program  which  will  provide 
budget,  debt  management,  and  related 
counseling  services  to  the  families  re- 
ceiving 235  assistance  payments.  The 
1968  housing  bill  authorized  this  coun- 
seling program  Such  a  counseling  serv- 
ice should  go  a  long  way  to  help  these 
families  meet  the  problems  that  develop 
in  homeownership  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  appropriating  these  funds 
which  are  badly  needed  and  in  the  long 
run  will  save  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Under  the  forceful  direction  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Ashley  > .  the  Congress,  in  the  1970  Hous- 
ing Act,  expanded  the  new  community 
assistance  program.  ApparenUy  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  to  see  tiiis 
program  implemented;  and,  so  only  re- 
quested a  meager  sum  of  $5  million 
for  the  plannmg  of  this  far-reaching 
program.  I  would  urge  HUD  to  report 
promptly  to  the  Appropnations  Commit- 
tee the  procedures  to  Implement  title  Vn 
of  the  1970  act  in  order  to  have  this 
expanded  new  community  development 
program  operaUon  The  Housing  Sub- 
committee worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
provision  and  greatly  regrets  the  ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  move  the 
program  beyond  the  discussion  sUge. 

I  believe  the  urban  development  pro- 
grams have  been  adequately  funded  in 
this  bill.  parUcularly  the  urban  renewal 
and  the  rehabilitaUon  loan  program.  The 
$1.4  billion  made  available  for  commit- 
ments under  the  urban  renewal  program 
for  fiscal  year  1972  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direcUon  to  provide  our  cities  with  much 
needed  funds.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
the  312  rehabilitation  loan  program  ade- 
quately funded  for  the  first  time.  This 
program  makes  loans  available  to  own- 
ers and  tenants  to  rehabilitate  their 
properties  in  urban  renewal  and  code  en- 
forcement areas  This  is  one  of  the  few 
programs  which  encourages  people  to 
rehabilitate  their  homes  instead  of  de- 
molishing them.  To  keep  our  existing 
stock  of  housing  in  our  central  cities 
from  deterorating  and  being  abandoned, 
the  312  loan  program  must  be  continued 
and  funded  at  an  adequate  level. 


Mr   Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  most  important  appropriations  bill. 
Mr    BOLAND.    I    appreciate    the    re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thank  htm  very  much. 

Mr  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«cord.  ) 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
medical  care  which  is  available  to  Ameri- 
ca's 28  million  veterans.  It  is  no  less  than 
injustice  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  to  provide  them 
with  shoddy  and  underfunded  treatment 
in  our  165  veterans'  hospitals. 

That  is  why  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  reduce  the 
average  dally  census  in  our  VA  hospitals 
from  85,000  today,  to  79,000  in  1972  At  a 
time  when  need  for  veterans'  hospitali- 
zation is  rising,  at  a  time  when  over  800,- 
000  veterans  are  being  discharged  each 
year,  at  a  time  when  medical  costs  are 
rising  sharply,  I  think  it  is  callous  to 
inhibit  the  availability  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitalization for  purely  political  reasons. 
I  say  these  reasons  are  purely  political, 
because  cut  backs  in  services  bear  no  re- 
lation to  reality.  Despite  the  compassion 
and  dedication  of  the  staffs  at  our  VA 
hospitals,  despite  the  tremendous  job 
they  do  In  providing  the  best  medical 
service  for  the  money  available,  the  fact 
remains  that  care  in  VA  hospitals  is  de- 
teriorating For  example,  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
in  Boston,  provided  medical  and  surgical 
care  for  866  beds  in  1961.  at  a  cost  of 
$8.19  million.  Because  of  sharply  rising 
costs  in  the  medical  field,  for  that  hospi- 
tal to  have  provided  similar  care  in  197D, 
$18,267  would  have  been  required  But 
in  fact,  the  Jamaica  Plain  hospital  had 
to  make  do  with  only  $13  806  million. 
Generally,  funding  for  veterans'  hospitals 
has  been  increasing  at  5  percent  a  year, 
but  the  costs  of  medical  care  are  increas- 
ing at  a  much  faster  rate  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  medical  costs  have  risen  125  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years. 

That  is  why  our  veterans'  hospitals 
cannot  provide  the  innovative,  sophisti- 
cated treatment  available  in  private  hos- 
pitals. That  Is  why  the  VA  hospitals  lag 
behind  in  kidney  transplants,  intensive 
care  units,  and  surgical  innovation.  The 
costs  oi  hospitalization  in  a  private  hos- 
pital run  up  to  $150  per  day.  But  the  VA 
must  get  by  with  only  $50  to  $60  per  day. 
The  VA  needs  more  than  a  5-percent  in- 
crease to  meet  its  responsibilties.  It 
needs  at  least  a  20-percent  increase. 

In  Vietnam,  we  provide  the  fastest, 
most  comprehensive  battlefield  care  ever 
given.  That  care  saves  lives,  but  it  also 
puts  a  greater  and  greater  load  on  our 
VA  hospitals  Today,  54  percent  of  dis- 
charged disabled  veterans  have  lost  a 
limb,  or  are  partially  or  wholly  paralyzed. 
In  Korea,  that  figure  weis  28  percent.  In 
World  War  n,  21  percent.  These  men 
need  VA  hospitals:  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  care  comparable  to  that 
which  saved  their  lives  on  the  battlefield. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  owe  them 
no  less  than  the  best  care  this  country 
can  provide. 


Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  <Mr 
BoLANDi  has  made  a  masterful  explana- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  bill,  and  it  is 
an  involved  and  complicated  bill.  He  has 
spent  30  minutes  explaining  all  of  the 
different  sections  in  the  bill,  so  I  wUl  not 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  repeat  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  bill, 
since  he  has  covered  the  subject  so  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  prepared 
and  presented  for  your  information  a 
41 -page  report  which  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  hne  Items  in  the  bill,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
subcommittee.  This  report  is  available 
to  all  Members  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
review.  If  it  does  not  contain  answers  to 
all  of  your  questions,  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  floor  today  will  try 
to  supply  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  detailed 
analysis  made  by  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts but  will  make  a  few  general  ob- 
servations and  then  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail the  provision  of  title  I  which  con- 
tains the  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development,  leav- 
ing to  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee the  responsibility  of  discussing  the 
contents  of  the  other  titles. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  noting  that  the 
subcommittee  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  on  the  budget  re- 
quests for  funds  to  finance  the  operations 
of  this  important  department  and  these 
important  agencies,  commissions  and  in- 
dependent offices  We  listened  to  the  tes- 
timony of  255  department  and  agency 
witnesses,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress All  who  desired  to  testify  were 
heard  and  their  testimony.  Including 
cross-examination  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  published  in  three  large  volumes 
running  to  4,108  pages.  These  hearings 
are  also  available  to  the  House  Member- 
ship and  the  public. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

This  bill  appropriates  $18,108,203,000 
to  finance  the  1972  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  11  independent  agencies  and 
offices,  including  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  National 
Science  Foundation.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  several  regulatory  agencies. 

At  first  glance  this  total  would  seem  to 
be  $656,846,000  above  the  budget  requests 
which  totaled  $17,451,357,000.  But  the 
budget  estimate  exclude  the  cost  of  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,  or  one-half  year 
funding,  for  model  cities,  urban  renewal, 
and  rehabilitation  loan  programs  of 
HUD.  If  these  costs  are  included,  and  in- 
deed they  are  included  in  a  separate 
place  in  the  budget  as  a  proposed  supple- 
mental in  the  amount  of  $850  million,  the 
adjusted  budget  requests  would  total 
$18.301,357,000— $17,451,357,000  plus  $850 
million — and  the  bill  therefore  would  be 
$193,154,000— $18,301,357,000  minus  $18.- 
108.203.000— below  the  budget. 
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The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
elected  not  to  assume  that  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  will  be  approved  and 
therefore  voted  to  include  a  full  year  of 
funding  for  these  programs  If  revenue- 
sharing  is  approved,  the  necessarv-  trans- 
fers can  be  made  to  merge  these  appro- 
priations into  the  new  program. 

COMPARISON     or     BILL     WFTH      IBTl 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Undoubtedly  the  question  will  be  asked 
how  much  ls  the  bill  above  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  1971  and  why  the  increase 
Last  year  Congres-s  appropriated  $16.- 
996.888.000  to  run  this  department  and 
these  agencies  during  fiscal  year  1971 
The  budget  for  1972  called  for  appropria- 
tions totaling  $17,451,357,000  to  finance 
the  same  activities  including  certain  new 
and  additional  responsibilities  imposed 
by  Congress  T\\\s  ls  an  increase  of  $454.- 
469,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  over 
the  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  But  if  the  $850  million  included  in 
the  budget  as  a  proposed  supplemental  is 
included.  a.s  mentioned  above,  the  1972 
request  would  be  $1,304,469,000  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Actually,  the  bUl  under  consideration 
provides  $1,111,315,000  more  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year  and  this  is 
as  previously  reported,  $193,154,000  be- 
low the  sums  requested  m  the  adjusted 
budget  But  the  fact  that  this  bill  appro- 
priates $1,111,315,000  more  than  wa^; 
appropriated  last  year  calls  for  an  ex- 
planation and  I  will  try  to  explain  it. 

The  increases  in  this  bill  above  last 
year's  appropriations  occur  in  the  foUow- 
mg  activities: 

Veterans'    Administration (949,351,000 

Department    of    Housing    and 

Urban    Development 166,343,000 

National  Science  Foundation _.       72,  000,000 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission             4,610,000 

Selective  Service  System 4,  038,  000 

Securities  and  Excliange  Com- 
mission            1,115,000 

Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American 
Future 650,000 

Renegotiation  Board 194,  000 

Office  of  Science  and  Techno- 
logy   - 133,000 

The  foregoing  Increases  over  1971  are 
offset  by  decreases  in  the  following  activ- 
ities: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  »45,  000,  000 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  41.119.000 

INCREASES    IN    THE    BILL    ABOVE    LAST    YEAH 
VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Increases  in  the  bill  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  above  the  funds 
provided  in  1971,  fall  in  the  following 
categories : 

Compensation  and  pensions,..   $357,  621   000 

Readjustment  benefits 232.000,000 

Insurance  and  indemnities 1 ,  400.  000 

Medical   care 303.077.000 

The  increases  in  the  first  three  cate- 
gories listed  above  are  mandatory  and 
therefore  beyond  the  subcommittee's 
control. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    HITD 

The  increases  in  the  bill  for  HUD, 
above  the  funds  provided  last  year,  are 
itemized  in  the  table  attached  to  the 
committee's  report.  The  heaviest  in- 
crease is  in  the  housing  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  are  mandatory  under  the 
annual  contract  authority  previously 
grtmted  The  mcrease  m  this  category  is 
$524,700,000  above  1971.  and  is  accoTint- 
able  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
will  be  paying  subsidies  in  1972  on 
1.862,500  units  as  compared  with 
1,317.000  units  in  1971. 

There  are  other  increases  shown  in 
the  table  But  there  are  substantial  off- 
setting decreases,  the  principal  one  being 
$425,000,000  for  model  cities— because 
the  appropriation  last  year  wjis  for  2 
years. 

When  a  balance  is  struck  between  the 
increases  and  decreases,  the  result  shows 
a  net  increase  for  HUD,  above  the  sums 
appropriated  last  year,  of  $165,343,000 

COMPARISON      OF      BILL      WITH      BCTXirT 

As  I  have  already  reported,  this  bill 
contains  appropnations  of  $656,846,000 
above  the  sum  requested  in  the  budget, 
excluding  the  $850  million  discussed 
above  as  proposed  in  the  budget  for  a 
supplemental  But  please  remember  what 
I  have  previously  said  on  this  subject 
The  biU  would  be  $193,154,000  below 
the  budget  if  the  $850  million  proposed 
m  the  budget  as  supplemental  is  con- 
sidered— as  It  must  be  to  get  a  true  com- 
parison. 

The  only  Increases  above  the  budget 
occur  in  the  funds  provided  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: $120,053,000  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  $649,147,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Let  me  explain  why  a  majority 
of  the  subcommittee  voted  these 
Increases, 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  appropriates  $10,858,756,000 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  is 
$120,053,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest and  all  of  the  increase  is  for  Vet- 
erans medical  care 

The  budget  had  proposed  to  reduce  the 
average  daily  patient  census  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  from  83.000  in 
1971  to  79.000  in  1972  by  reducing  the 
average  length  of  stay  of  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  accepting  fewer  nonservice 
connected  cases.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee  that  this  would  not  be  ad- 
visable so  additional  funds  were  included 
to  provide  for  not  less  than  an  average  of 
97,500  operatmg  beds  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  during  1972  and  to 
provide  in-patient  care  and  treatment 
for  an  average  daily  patient  load  of  not 
less  than  85.500  veterans.  This  accounts 
for  $106,253,000  of  the  $120,053,000 
increase, 

■We  al.so  have  an  increase  of  $13,800,000 
above  the  onglnal  budget  in  medical  care 
attributable  to  the  decision  of  the  sub- 
committee to  provide  $16,952,000,  instead 
of  the  $3,152,000  called  for  in  the  original 


budget,  to  activate  32  drug  rehabihtation 
units,  and  is  in  line  with  the  drive  to  at- 
tack the  drug  abuse  problem  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  President  This  increase 
was  called  for  in  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  in 
House  document  No.  92-133. 

HtTD 

The  bill  appropriates  $3,206,324,000 
for  the  Department  of  HUD.  This  is 
$649,147,000  above  the  budget 

This  increase  is  shown  on  a  line  item 
basis  m  the  table  attached  to  the  ccwn- 
mittees  report.  There  are  a  number  of 
line  item  decreases  shown  on  that  table 
also  But  the  net  figure  shows  an  m- 
crease  of  $649,147,000  above  the  budget. 

As  previously  stated,  the  net  increase 
is  attributable  to  the  decision  of  the 
subcomjmttee  to  provide  a  full  year  of 
fundmg  for  model  cities,  urban  renewal 
and  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  tn- 
.stead  of  half-year  fundmg  as  caDed  for 
m  the  budget  in  anticipation  of  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  the  special  reve- 
nue sharing  program  proposed  by  the 
President 

The  budget  had  included  $850  million 
as  a  proposed  supplemental  to  cover  said 
programs.  If  this  should  be  taken  mto 
consideration,  the  budget  requests  would 
be  increased  and  the  bUl  would  be  sub- 
stantially below  the  budget — ^by  $193,- 
154.000  to  be  exact 

ADDITIONAL    OBLIGATIONAL    AUTHORITT 

While  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  provides  direct  new  obligational 
authority — appropnations — m    the    sum 
of  $18,108,203,000,  it  must  be  noted  that 
substantial    additional    obligational    au- 
thority is  made  available  by  permanent 
legislation  to  continue  certain  activites 
that  are  not  subject  to  annual  appropna- 
tions. The  following  table  will  show  how 
substantial  this  spendmg  authority  is: 
Permanent  neve  obligational  authority — 
Trust  funds 
National  service  life  insurance 

fund $790,082,000 

U.S.    Government   life   insur- 
ance fund 43,  047,  000 

General    Post   Fund.   VA    Na- 
tional homes 2,550,000 

NASA 12.050,000 

National  Science  Foundation, 
donations  5.  000 


847.  734, 000 
Permanent  new  obligational  authority — 
Federal  funds 

Federal   Housing  Administra- 
tion           $60,000,000 

College  Housing  Fund 8,906,000 

Government    National    Mort- 
gage Association 6,621,000 

Public  Paciltty  loans.. 1.  426,000 

Interstate  Land  sales 1.  170,  000 


Total 78,022,000 

Administrative    and    nonadministrative    ex- 
penses— Limitatuyn  on  aviounts  Of  corpo- 
rate funds  to  be  expended 
Federal  Housing  Administration: 
Nonadministrative 

exp>eiises    $148,426,000 

Administrative  expenses 15,860,000 

QNMA   6.600.000 
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Fed«m     Hotae     Loan     Bank 
Board 
Non4<lnaalstntUv« 
ezpeoaes    . 

Admmistrutlve    expeases — 
Federal  Sanngs  and  Loan 

Insurance  Corporation : 
Administrative  and  Nonad- 

mlQlstratlve  expenses 


16.923.000 
8.000.000 


497.000 


196.396.000 


Total 

Annual    contract    autbortsa- 

Uon» .- - -       394.300.000 

Total    1.516.383.000 

So,  If  we  Include  the  direct  new  obll- 
gaUonal  authority  —  appropriations  — 
trranted  In  the  bill — $18  108.203.000 — and 

Ihe  new  obligaiional  authonty  arising 
from  permanent  legislation  listed  above — 
$1,516  352. OOO—r.  »".:i  be  seen  that  this 
bill  includes  a  grand  toui  of  new  obliga- 
tionai  authority  m  the  amount  of 
J19  624,555  000 

But  this  summary  of  the  bill  does  not 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  total  burden  this 
bill  places  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  next  year  and  following  years 
until  all  the  new  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  liquidated  Let  me 
give  you  the  shocking  facts 

I  have  shown  in  the  above  table  that 
$394,300,000  in  new  contract  authority  is 
granted  in  this  bill.  This  is  not  a  one- 
shot  proposition  but  It  means  that  au- 
thority is  granted  the  Department  of 
HUD  to  sign  contracts  obligating  the 
Oovemment  to  pay  out  $394,300,000  each 
year  during  the  life  of  the  contracU. 
which  in  this  instance  wlU  be  30  or  40 
years  depending  upon  which  section  of 
the  Housmg  Act  is  involved 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  HUD  contends 
that  many  of  the  contracts  will  be  liq- 
uidated before  the  30  or  40  years  periods 
expire  For  example,  if  John  Smith  Is 
beneficiary  under  a  section  235  subsidy 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a  house,  the  sub- 
sidy will  cease  If  and  when  he  moves  up 
the  economic  ladder  and  his  income  In- 
creases to  the  poU3t  he  no  longer  is  eli- 
gible for  the  subsidy — and  this  would 
reduce  the  length  of  the  Governments 
obligation  on  the  contract  The  same 
will  apply  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
a  beneficiary  of  a  rental  subsidy  under 
section  236 

So  it  Is  Impossible  to  determine  for 
sure  how  long  these  contracts  will  run 
and  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
make  estimates  The  subcommittee  esti- 
mates, and  the  estimates  are  based  upon 
figures  obtained  from  HUD.  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  new  annual  contract 
authority  granted  in  the  bill— $394. 300.- 
OOO— will  be  not  less  than  $5,163,000,000 
as  a  minimum  and  could  rim  as  high  as 
$14,122,000,000  as  a  maximum.  If  new 
contrtct  authority  provided  in  basic  leg- 
islation for  public  housing  projects  is 
added,  the  total  cost  of  the  housing  sub- 
sidies provided  in  this  bill  alone  will 
be  something  between  $9,954,000,000  and 
$18,997,000,000. 


The  $5,163,000,000  minimum  and  $14.- 
122.000.000  maximum  figures  listed  above 
apply  only  to  the  new  contract  author- 
tty_$394, 300, 000— granted  In  this  bill  To 
understand  the  total  impact  of  these  pro- 
grams, you  have  to  add  the  contract  au- 
thority previously  granted  in  prior  years 
When  you  do  that,  the  result  is  indeed 
staggering  Let  me  give  you  the  cumula- 
tive figures  from  IrKseptlon  through  fiscal 
year  1972  for  the  5  big  housing  programs 
involved  Public  housing,  rent  supple- 
ment, section  235  homeownership.  sec- 
tion 236  rental  assistance,  and  college 
housing. 

PXTBI.IC    HOCaiNO 

Prom  the  Inception  of  this  program 
through  the  period  covered  In  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today — fiscal  year  1972 — the 
total  annual  contract  authority  granted 
for  low  rent  public  housing  amounts  to 
$1,037,000,000  These  contracts  run  for  a 
maximum  of  40  years  20  years  for  leas- 
ing So  the  total  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  tbese  contracts  could  reach 
$36,261  OOO.OOO.  But  HUD  estimates  the 
actual  liability  is  something  between 
$35,576,000,000  and  $36,261,000,000  If  we 
should  stop  public  housing  at  the  end  of 
1972  and  never  build  another  umt.  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  pro^rram  will 
be  at  least  $35,576,000,000  and  could  go 
as  high  as  $36,261,000,000. 

aZMT    8tTPPl.«>I«MT 

Prom  the  inception  of  this  program 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  the  total  annual 
contract  authority  granted  for  rent  sup- 
plements amounts  to  $232,000,000  These 
contracts  run  for  a  maximum  of  40  years 
So  the  total  liability  of  the  Oovemment 
on  these  contracts  will  be  $232,000,000 
times  40.  or  $9,280,000,000  But  HUD  esti- 
mates that  the  actual  liability  will  be 
something  between  $4,243,000,000  as  a 
minimum  and  $9,280,000,000  as  a  maxi- 
mum But  if  we  stop  the  rent  supplement 
program  after  fiscal  year  1972.  the  cost 
of  this  program  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
at  least  $4,243,000,000  and  could  go  as 
high  as  $9,280,000,000,  depending  upon 
whether  some  of  the  contracts  are  liqui- 
dated ahead  of  time 

SCCTtON    23 S    BOMSOWNIXSHIP  StrBSnjIXS 

Prom  the  inception  of  this  program 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  the  total  annual 
contract  authority  granted  under  section 
235  amounts  to  $490  million.  These  con- 
tracts run  for  a  maximum  of  30  years.  So 
the  total  liability  of  the  Oovemment 
under  existing  contracts — including 
those  made  under  authority  granted  In 
this  bill- will  be  $490  000,000  times  30  or 
$14,700,000,000  HUD  estimates  the  actual 
liability  will  be  something  between  $4.- 
886.000.000  as  a  minimum  and  $14,700.- 
OOO.OOO  as  a  maximum  But  If  we  never 
sign  another  section  235  contract  after 
1972,  the  cost  of  this  program  will  be  at 
least  $4,886,000,000  and  could  go  as  high 
as  $14,700,000,000.  depending  upon 
whether  some  of  the  contracts  are  liqui- 
dated ahead  of  time 


contract  authority  granted  under  section 
236  amounts  to  $490,000,000  These  con- 
tracts run  for  40  years.  So  the  total  lia- 
bility of  the  Oovemment  under  existing 
contr£M;ts — including  those  made  under 
authority  granted  in  this  bill — will  be 
$490,000,000  times  40  or  $19,600  000,000 
But  HUD  estimate.s  the  actual  liability 
will  be  somethlnK  betwi^n  $8  026.000,000 
as  a  minimum  and  $19  600  000  000  as  a 
maximum  If  we  never  .sign  another  sec- 
tion 236  contract  after  1972  the  cost  of 
this  program  will  be  at  iea.st  $8,026,000,- 
000  and  could  go  as  high  as  $19,600,000,- 
000  depending  upon  whether  .wme  of  the 
contracts  are  liquidated  ahead  of  time 

COLJ.CCC     HOUSING 

Prom  the  Inception  of  this  prograjn 
through  the  period  covered  by  the  bill 
before  you — fiscal  year  1972 — the  total 
annual  contract  authority  granted  under 
this  program  amounts  to  $35,600,000 
These  contracts  run  for  40  years  So  the 
total  liability  of  the  Oovemment  under 
existing  contracts — including  those  to  be 
signed  under  authority  granted  m  the  bill 
before  you— will  be  $35  600  000  times  40 
or  $1,424,000,000  But  HUD  e.stimates  the 
actual  liability  will  be  something  between 
$1,175,000,000  a.s  a  minimum  and  $1  424.- 
000.000  as  a  maximum  If  we  never  sign 
another  contract  under  this  program 
after  1972.  the  cost  of  it  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  at  least  $1,175,000,000  and  could 
go  as  high  as  $1,424,000,000,  depending 
upon  whether  some  of  the  contracts  are 
liquidated  ahead  of  time 

The  following  table  will  show  how 
the  cost  of  these  programs  is  growing 
as  new  contract  authority  granted  by 
Congress  Is  Implemented: 

|ln  Hiouundi  et  dollars) 


1971  1972 

1970     islunite      «<tiin«l« 


Rent  sipplemMti.  23, 000  46. 600  91,300 

S«t.2K  23,  MO  124.000  M.OOO 

S«c23e  3,000  24.000  141.000 

Low-rtnt  publK  housim 473,500  6S4.  MO  824,  MO 

Collttt  hoywnr  2.M0  10.000 


SacnON    23«    UNTAL    MBWrAfTCt 

Prcan  the   inception  of  this  program 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  the  total  annual 


TMi. 


S2S.S00     (49,100    1.373.100 


■TTMMAaT    or    SUBSIDIZXD     HOUSING    COSTS 

If  we  should  stop  these  five  subsidized 
housing  programs  in  their  tracks  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972  and  never  sign 
another  contract  under  any  of  them  after 
1972,  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers  will 
be  staggering  The  total  cost  could  go  as 
high  as  $81,265,000,000  But  if  all  the 
rosy  estimates  of  HUD  come  to  pass  and 
some  of  the  contracts  are  liquidated 
ahead  of  time,  the  total  cost  wUl  be  at 
least  $53,906,000,000, 

I  will  Include  the  following  table  list- 
ing for  each  of  the  five  programs  the 
total  annual  contract  authority  granted, 
including  the  authority  granted  under 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
estimated  maximum  and  minimum  costs 
You  can  clip  this  Uble  and  keep  It  for 
ready  reference  whenever  you  are  an- 
swering charges  made  by  some  mayor 
that  Congress  Is  not  doing  very  much  in 
providing  housing  for  the  poor. 
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HUD  TOTAL  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 


Cost 


ContrKt 
authority 


Minimuni 


Maximuin 


Rant  supplefliant  (40  yaars): 

P"*"!*!"! $177,000,000  $3,377,000,000  J7.  080. 000.  000 

"f'9« 55.000.000  886,000.000  2.200.000,000 

To'*'         232.000.000  4.243.00a000  9.280.000,000 

HomaownarjhiD,  aac.  235  (30  ymn): 

?••'«'«,'<  1"1 325.UOO.000  3,344.000.000  9.7M.000.000 

f»f  ""    165.000.000  1.542.000,000  4,950,000.000 

To'*" 49a000,000  4.8K.0OO.OOO  14,700.000.000 

Rental  housini.  jac.  236  (40  yttn): 

J'"^">"«h  1971                          325,000.000  5,578,000.000  13.000.000  000 

f"'"" 165.000.000  2.448.000.000  6.600,000,000 

Tow 490. 000.  000  8.  026,  000,  000  19, 600.  000,  000 

Collale  hoosing  (40  yean): 

T''">Wp'l5'« 26.300.000  868,000.000  1.052,000.000 

foi  iii2 9.  300.  000  307.  OOP.  OOP  372.000.000 

Tot*' 35.600.000  1,  175. 000. 000  1.  424.  000. 000 


Cost 


Contract 
authority 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Total  d  abova: 

P>f«i«!<19'l »S3.3O0,000J13. 167.000.000  J30,  882.  000,  000 

fvim 394.300,000  5,163.000,000  14,122,000.000 

Totai 1.247,600.000  U.  330, 000, 000  45.004.00MOO 

Public  houJing,  basic  legislation  (40  yean; 
20  years  leaaingj 

193:  throujti  1971 887,000,000  30.785.000.000  31.386.000  000 

fof  1972 150.000,000  4,791,000.000  4,875.000,000 

Total 1.037.000.000  35.576,000.000  36.261.000.000 

Grand  total: 

Throurtl97l 1.740.300.000  43.952,000,000  62,268.000,000 

Fofl972 544,300,000  9,954,000,000  18,997,000,000 

Tota( 2.284,600,000  53,906,000,000  81,265,000,000 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Talcott)  . 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  appropriation  bill — a  dollar  and  cents 
bill — for  research  and  development — 
particularly  for  science,  space  and  earth 
applications — Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Veteran-s  Administration 
and  other  independent  agencies. 

The  committee  hsa-  spent  considerable 
time,  this  year  and  ;n  previou-s  years,  in- 
terrogatinK  government  ofiBcials,  study- 
ing proKram^.  vi.siting  facilitie.s,  and  lis- 
tening to  public  and  private  witnesses — 
trying  to  adjust  the  priorities  involved 
between  the  L>epartment  and  Agencies 
included  In  thLs  bill,  and  also  among  the 
other  urgent  demand-s  upon  the  Federal 
taxpayers    hard  earned  dollars 

Obviously,  every  dollar  figure,  or  line 
item,  will  not  please,  or  satisfy,  every 
taxpayer  Many  special  mterasts  become 
highly  orgamzed  and  irusLstent  about  the 
Budgets  in  this  bill  Some  of  the  toughest 
lobbyists  in  the  business  have  'zeroed 
in"  on  our  subcommittee  We  have  re- 
sponded to  all  demands  and  needs  to  the 
limit  to  which  the  Trea.sur\  and  the 
other  Departments  and  Agencies  can  be 
fairly  accommodated 

Many  item.'^  and  dollar  amount-s  in  this 
bUl  are  obllgator>-  now.  Previous  Con- 
gresses have  already  authorized  various 
programs;  and  expenditures,  pursuant  to 
these  program.^,  have  been  contractually 
obligated.  We  now  have  no  recourse  but 
to  pay  these  obligations 

Agencies  requests  in  this  bill  are 
among  the  most  glamorous,  appealing  or 
necessary  of  all  budget  requesu-;  Wt)o 
can  deny  to  a  veteran  anything  but  the 
best  in  adjustment  bejieflts,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  cAre'  Who  wall  deny 
that  next  to  liberty  and  sustenance  that 
shelter  is  a  most  ba^ic  human  need?  Who 
will  deny  that  research  and  development 
is  not  the  mast  essential  ingredient  of  a 
progressive  nation  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology? Who  can  deny  that  our  cities, 
towns  and  counties  are  m  a  financial 
crisis? 

Our  committee  has  recognized  these 
needs.  I  believe  our  committee  has  pro- 
vided, consistently   over   the  years,  ap- 


propriations that  have  guaranteed  the 
best  care  for  our  veterans,  the  best  hous- 
ing for  our  families,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  in 
space  and  earth  sciences  that  any  coun- 
try m  the  history-  of  mankind  has  pro- 
vided 

The  delicacy  of  the  balance  between 
the  appropriation,  or  expenditure,  of 
funds  for  these  important  purposes  and 
the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  continue 
payment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
•  Mr  JoN.\s '  has  quite  accurately  and 
forcefully  presented  facts  and  figures 
which  should  shock  the  younger  genera- 
tion whose  earnmg  capacity  is  being 
heavily  mortgaged  to  pay  some  of  the 
obligations  we  are  heaping  upon  them 
in  the  future  to  satisfy  some  of  our 
rather  selflsh  and  greedy  immediate 
desires 

When  we  mortgage  the  earnings  of 
future  generations  for  housing  which 
will  be  slums  or  demolished  by  the  time 
or  even  before,  they  are  amortized,  we 
greatly  restrict  the  options  that  our 
youth  may  wish  to  exercise  when  they 
reach  the  age  and  authority  for  making 
some  of  the  decisions  we  are  making  to- 
day. They  may  rightly  wish  to  make 
other  decisions,  change  pnorities,  de- 
velop new  programs — but  they  will  be 
hindered,  if  not  prevented,  because  of 
the  encumbrances  which  we  are  heaping 
upon  them  today 

Imagme  in  only  3  years,  unde'-  Tent 
supplements."  we  have  initiated  proj- 
ects which  have  obligated  taxpayers 
to  "pony  up"  in  the  amount  of  $232  mil- 
hon  m  fiscal  year  1972,  and  can  acceler- 
ate to  10  times  that  in  1975  If  you  are 
.shocked  by  the  amounts  that  the  Con- 
gress has  obligated  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
in  1972  for  thLs  single  housing  program, 
consider  what  the  future  taxpayer  will 
think  in  1980  when  this  program  really 
gets  going. 

Already  we  have  obligated  the  future 
taxpayer  to  pay  between  $4  and  $10  bil- 
lion for  rent  supplement-s 

And.  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  of 
many  housing  programs  administered 
by  HUD 


Other  housing  programs,  including 
public  housing,  home  ownership  subsi- 
dies— section  235 — home  rental  subsi- 
dies— section  236 — college  housmg  inter- 
est subsidies,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
housing  rehabilitation  subsidies  and 
others.  wUl  multiply  the  tax  burden  of 
future  generations  many  fold  We  are  not 
now  able  to  predict  the  bilhons  of  dollars 
of  obligations  we  are  adding  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  Treasury-  and  the  future  tax- 
payer. 

In  addition  to  housing  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  HUD.  there  ls  a  dozen 
other  housing  programs  funded  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  taxpayer — Farmers 
Home  Administration  housing.  FHA  in- 
sured loans.  inilitar>-  housing,  FHLBB's 
housing  opportunity  allowance  program 
HOAP — and  others 

The  American  taxpayer  has  been  gen- 
erous to  a  fault  m  the  support  he  has 
given  to  the  housing  of  fellow  citizens. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching,  if  not  al- 
readj'  past,  when  the  enormous  housing 
subsidies  must  be  tightened  and  the 
home  occupant  tax  user  must  assume  a 
more  proportionate  load  of  the  taxF>ay- 
ers  burden  for  housing 

Along  with  the  organized  clamor  for 
higher  and  better  benefits  for  veterans, 
we  are  hearing  from  the  unorganized 
taxpaving  citizen — veterans  and  non vet- 
erans alike — to  the  effect  that  duplica- 
tive services  are  not  necessary  to  demon- 
strate our  gratitude  for  our  veterans' 
enormous  sacrifices 

We  hear  In  louder  tones  from  more  cit- 
izens, including  many  veterans  that  the 
VA  hospitals  and  medical  services  should 
be  solely  for  service-connected  injuries 
and  illnesses — and  that  veterans  with 
non-ser\ice-connected  illnesses,  injuries 
or  medical  problems  should  be  treated 
just  as  other  citizens 

I  am  grateful  for  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  benefits,  compensation  and 
services  our  Government  has  provided 
our  servicemen — particiularly  the  serv- 
icemtin  returning  with  combat  dis,±iili- 
tles  Lf  anything  we  should  make  certain 
that  the  disabled  combat  veteran  is  ac- 
corded ever>-  opportunity  to  quicJtiy  and 
fully  readjust  to  civilian  life  as  a  first- 
class  citizen    If  we  are  to  guarantee  an 
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even  higher  level  of  care  and  considera- 
tion for  combat  disabilities,  we  must 
carefully  guard  against  overloading  the 
taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  services  for  the 
non -service-connected  problems  of  vet- 
erans 

I  believe  this  appropriation  bill  at- 
tempts to  strlJce  the  delicate  balance  we 
must  achieve  between  the  tax  benefits 
and  tax  payments  among  fellow  citi- 
zens— between  the  tax  user  and  the  tax- 
payer 

Another  delicate  balance  has  been 
achieved  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  for  NASA  Certainly  a  vital, 
progressive  nation  must  explore  The  en- 
tities which  spend  money  for  research 
and  development — whether  individuals, 
busmesses  or  governments — are  much 
more  likely  to  survive  and  to  progress 
Certamly  a  nation  with  our  scientific 
and  technological  geruus  and  leadership 
ought  to  pursue  its  talents  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  our  world  leadership  will 
depend  more  upon  our  scientific  and 
technological  developments  and  contri- 
butions than  upon  our  productivity, 
craftmanship  or  mass  production  Surely. 
after  we  have  developed  the  most  highly 
skilled  research  and  development  team 
In  history  we  will  not  permit  it  to  wither. 
Surely  we  cannot  permit  this  extraor- 
dinary team  of  space  and  earth  scien- 
tists, researchers  and  developers  to  be 
disassembled  and  leave  aeronautics  and 
space  research  to  some  other  nation  or  to 
be   simply   neglected. 

After  a  crash  program  designed  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  within  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960s — and  with  the  inher- 
ent waste  of  a  crash  program — we  have 
now  reduced  and  leaned  out"  the  space 
and  space  applications  '  programs  to  a 
manageable  size. 

We  are  now  pacing  this  essential  re- 
search and  development  program  We 
are  now  more  carefully  selecting  proj- 
ects, more  thoroughly  administering 
contracts,  and  managing  the  whole  ad- 
mimstration  m  a  more  businesslike 
manner  The  taxpayer  can  be  more  sat- 
isfied now.  The  scientist  can  still  see 
progress  and  accomplishment 

The  scale  appears  to  be  noUcably  tip- 
ping against  the  adequate  funding  of 
NASA  A  lack  of  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture support  from  the  Congress  is  be- 
ginning to  Uke  its  toll  Just  recently  we 
learned  that  astronaut  Walter  Cunning- 
ham, one  of  the  most  competent  pilot- 
scientists  In  our  space  program,  and  one 
of  the  most  articulate  exponents  of  the 
value  of  space  applications  here  on  plan- 
et earth,  has  left  the  program — giving 
as  his  reason  the  apparent  lack  of  sup- 
port in  both  funds  and  interest,  as  well 
as  understanding  by  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  Astronaut  Cunning- 
ham Is  not  just  an  exception 

He  Is  the  peak  of  an  iceberg  of  dis- 
enchantment. Other  high  level  offlcials 
will  leave,  and  the  flight  of  a  few  top 
oflQcials  can  lead  to  a  "competency  exo- 
dus" which  would  effectively  emascu- 
late this  extraordinary  team.  Jeopardize 
the  system  and  greatly  reduce  our  space 
prestige  and  the  accomplishments 
which  we  now  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect from  our  previous  and  continuing 
investments. 

I  hope  the  House  will  approve  the  rec- 
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ommendatlons    Including    the    amend- 
ment of  the  committee 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on — 
and  to  express  my  strong  support  for — 
the  funding  recommended  in  this  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  requirements  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration . 

With  the  fiscal  year  1972  NASA  budg- 
et, we  will  complete  the  transition  from 
the  space  program  of  the  1960s — which 
was  dominated  by  the  single  goal  of  the 
Apollo  program — to  a  more  balanced 
and  in  many  ways  a  richer  program  of 
the  1970's.  While  there  may  have  been 
Justification  for  a  "crash  program"  to 
establish  this  Nation's  capability  in 
space,  I  support  the  transition  to  a 
paced  effort,  one  in  which  we  can  gain 
maximum  benefit  from  the  taxpayers' 
investment 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  be  losing  a  valuable  national  re- 
source by  dismantling  the  dedicated  and 
capable  teams  doing  work  on  NASA  pro- 
grams Five  years  ago  there  were  more 
than  390.000  people  in  industry  and 
universities  working  on  NASA  pro- 
grams  This  figure  Is  now  about  108.000 

With  the  funding  provided  by  the  bill 
for  NASA  this  downward  trend  will  be 
halted  In  fiscal  year  1972.  In  future  years. 
If  funding  constraints  ease,  hopefully  the 
trend  can  be  reversed.  Meanwhile  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  apply  the  talents 
of  the  people  no  longer  working  on  space 
projects  to  other  uses — and  this  is  not 
an  esLsy  task 

The  total  amount  of  our  proposed  bill 
is  $3,271,500,000  For  research  and  de- 
velopment the  amount  recommended  In 
the  budget  is  $2,517,700,000  The  com- 
mittee proposes  the  same  amount  but 
rearranged  some  of  the  line  Items  For 
instance.  In  relation  to  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  amount  was  reduced  somewhat 
to  better  pace  the  program  We  thought 
the  funds  for  the  Skylab  program  should 
be  increased  to  provide  a  rescue  capa- 
bility of  $15  million,  and  we  reduced  the 
amount  to  be  spent  for  space  science  and 
applications  by  $15  million,  and  suggest 
an  additional  $5  million  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  development  for  different 
types  of  aircraft. 

For  the  construction  of  facilities  we 
have  recommended  an  amount  $22,500.- 
000  below  the  amount  recommended  in 
the  budget,  a  total  of  $33,800,000  Part  of 
this  was  for  the  ^ace  shuttle  facilities. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment we  have  recommended  $6  million 
less  than  what  was  recommended  in  the 
budget,  because  we  felt  the  administra- 
tion could  be  brought  under  better  man- 
agement control  for  a  total  of  $720  mil- 
lion. 

We  also  deleted  some  language  which 
would  have  continued  the  5 -percent 
transfer  authority  between  line  item  ap- 
propriations, which  had  been  given  NASA 
in  the  early  days  but  which  is  no  longer 
deemed  to  be  necessary 

Mr  Chairman,  the  funding  recom- 
mended for  NASA  reflects  a  view— I  be- 
lieve one  that  is  shared  by  all  members 
of  the  subcomnuttee  on  whicii  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve — that  space  is  an  Impor- 
Unt  and  continuing  element  of  our  na- 
tional prtoriUes.  The  programs  recom- 


mended in  the  bill  will  provide  down-to- 
earth  benefits  to  the  American  taxpayer: 

In  direct  appUcritlons  such  is  weather 
and  communications  satellites,  and  earth 
resources  survey  work  in  Edrcraft  and 
Skylab  and  with  automated  spacecraft; 

In  technology  in  aeronautics  and 
space  systems ; 

In  .ndlrect  but  equally  important  and 
tangible  benefits  such  as  advances  In 
computers,  communications,  materials 
research,  systems  management  ap- 
proaches— it  is  difficult  to  name  a  field 
that  the  challenge  of  space  does  not  ad- 
vance: 

In  national  security,  where  space  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  accom- 
plishing functions  in  support  of  DOD 
missions; 

In  science,  where  direct  payoffs  will 
result,  although,  perhaps  not  immedi- 
ately ,  and 

In  exploration,  satisfying  meuis  in- 
satlble  thirst  to  understand  the  un- 
known, to  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  last  year 
in  defining  this  Nation's  objectives  in 
space  for  the  1970"s, 

We  must  rwJlze  that  space  actlvltle*  wU! 
be  a  part  of  our  lives  for  the  rest  of  time  We 
must  think  of  them  as  part  of  a  continuing 
process — one  which  will  go  on  day  in  and 
day  out.  year  in  and  year  out — and  not  as 
a  series  of  separate  leaps,  each  requiring  a 
massive  concentration  of  energy  and  wUl  and 
accomplished  on  a  crash  timetable 

Appropriations  recommended  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  support 
a  balanced  and  integrated  program,  one 
designed  to  maintain  this  Nation  s  lead- 
ership m  space  It  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960s  we  wit- 
nessed the  attainment  of  the  principal 
objective  of  the  Apollo  program,  the 
landing  of  men  on  the  Moon  and  return- 
ing them  safely  to  Earth  Achievement 
of  this  goal  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  outstanding  scientific 
and  technical  competence  and  dedication 
of  NASA  employees,  business,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  private  research 
organizations. 

Today  as  we  consider  the  NASA  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972,  we  are  in 
essence  determining  the  direction  of  this 
Nation's  space  effort  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970s. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends the  full  budget  estimate  of  $2,517.- 
700,000  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities. This  is  a  $47,300,000  reduction 
from  the  1971  appropriation  and  a  $592.- 
727,000  reduction  from  1970  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  figure  is  the  mini- 
mum at  which  NASA  can  viably  operate 
and  simultaneously  pursue  the  space  re- 
quirements of  this  Nation  To  further 
reduce  the  NASA  budgetary  request 
would  serve  to  aggravate  an  already  de- 
pressed segment  of  our  economy 

NASA  research  and  development  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  pa>-ments,  as  a  most  significant 
inducement  for  a  positive  balance  Is 
through  our  high -technology  products. 
Space  programs  stimulate  this  capabil- 
ity and  therefore  contribute  greatly  to 
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a  favorable  balance:  conversely,  as  space 
activity  declines,  so  does  our  balance  of 
trade.  Continued  realistic  funding  to 
NASA  is  economically  advantageous  as  a 
boost  to  related  Industry  and  a  hedge 
against  further  high  unemployment  in 
the  technical  fields. 

The  unemployment  of  space  techni- 
cians results  in  a  tremendous  loss  of 
human  resources  and  expertise  It  is  not 
easily  compensated  for  nor  possible  of 
future  rectification,  A  less  obvious  result 
of  past  space  appropriation  reductions 
has  been  an  educational  trend  away 
from  engineering  and  scientific  studies  in 
colleges  The  United  States  is  inducing 
a  brain  gap — a  shortage  of  qualified 
technical  workers  In  the  near  future 
when  they  will  be  desperately  needed 
Not  only  has  enrollment  in  technical 
studies  dropped  drastically  m  recent 
years  but  many  engineers  and  scientists 
have  deserted  their  careers  and  profes- 
sions in  bitterness  over  layoffs  and  can- 
celed programs. 

PRACTICAL  BTNtrrrs 

There  have  been  many  questions  asked 
domestically  about  the  value  of  our  space 
effort  in  the  terms  of  practical  benefits 
Our  extraterrestrial  expeditions  have 
jielded  valuable  and  unique  .scientific 
information  and  knowledge  about  our 
Moon.  Sun.  and  Earth  and  how  man 
fimctlons  in  strange  environments  but 
meanwhile  we  are  also  rightfully  inter- 
ested in  improving  our  existence  on 
Earth.  Conveniently,  several  techniques 
for  guiding  the  improvement  of  life  on 
Earth  are  Inherent  in  our  new-foimd 
capabilities  in  space  and  the  applications 
that  a  space  ability  makes  possible.  Aero- 
space research  and  development  is  not 
specifically  oriented  toward  providing  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  general  pubhc — but 
the  common  citizen  will  continually  ben- 
efit from  the  impact  of  NASA  technology 
on  the  computer,  electronics,  materials, 
and  other  associated  industries  The 
magnitude  and  the  challenge  of  the  space 
program  has  led  to  revelations  in  almost 
every  conceivable  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

In  the  I960's,  spacecraft  became  com- 
mercial communication  tools  and  began 
to  provide  worldwide  meteorological 
daU  The  TIROS  satellites  of  the  en- 
vironmental satellite  system  are  contrib- 
uting materially  to  better  weather  fore- 
casts, more  reliable  warnings  of  weather 
dangers  and  environmental  hazards, 
more  accurate  maritime  bulleUns,  im- 
proved hydrologlcal  and  space  environ- 
mental services  Satellites  are  the  basis 
for  extremely  accurate  and  reliable  navi- 
gational systems  used  by  both  aircraft 
and  ships.  Utilization  of  satellite  data  is 
sUll  in  its  Infancy  but  feasible  uses  for 
the  1970's  and  the  future  Include  apph- 
caUon  to  cartography,  oceanography, 
hydrology,  geology,  forestry,  geography, 
and  agriculture  As  an  example,  satellite 
photographic  interpretations  can  Im- 
prove predictions  of  crop  yields  and  can 
aid  In  Insect  and  fire  detection 

MSDICJNI   BiNmrs   moM   spaci   HSIaACH 

Discoveries  made  during  the  develop- 
ment of  space  hardware  have  been  trans- 
ferred Into  everyday  life  where  poeslblv 


the  greatest  beneficiary  of  space  research 
has  been  the  field  of  medicine, 

Bioinstrtunentatlon  is  an  aerospace 
developed  system  to  provide  acceptable 
physiological  data  without  frightening 
or  traumatizing  the  patient.  Major  ex- 
amples include  the  Apollo  electrocar- 
diographic, the  Gemini  blood  pressure 
signal  conditioners,  and  Implant  blo- 
telemetry.  The  monitoring  of  patients 
through  bioinstrumentatlon  has  im- 
proved diagnostic  techniques,  saved 
lives,  proved  economical,  and  has  freed 
our  limited  supply  of  doctors  for  more 
urgent  tasks. 

Diagnosis  of  infant  hearing  defects  Is 
now  being  aided  by  improved  techmques 
for  EEC's  by  adapting  a  space  helmet 
technique  of  audiometry. 

An  outgrowth  of  seniiconductor  tech- 
nology developed  by  a  NASA  contractor 
is  now  being  used  to  measure  muscle  fi- 
ber membrane  tension  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  mechanisms  of  the  beat- 
ing heart 

A  NASA  scientist  conducting  basic  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  space  radiation 
on  body  cells  discovered  intercellular 
linkages  that  may  help  In  tmderstandin  ? 
the  behavior  of  certain  types  of  cancer 

A  brain  sensor  and  radio  transmitter 
system  developed  for  space  medical  re- 
search with  test  pilots  appears  to  allow 
major  improvements  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  schizophrenic  mental  pa- 
tients 

The  computer  used  to  enhance  pictures 
radioed  back  from  the  Moon  and  Mars 
has  been  successfully  used  to  analyze 
pictures  of  human  chromosomes. 

The  clean  room  technology  of  space- 
craft has  become  equally  adaptable  to 
improve  and  maintain  sterile  conditions 
in  hospital  operating  rooms 

The  automated  multiphasic  health 
testing  system  developed  by  NASA  Is  a 
rapid  computer  generated  summary  of 
40  medical  measurements  conducted  in 
a  one -half  hour  physical  examination 
that  costs  the  patient  a  nominal  $25 
annually. 

Dry,  spray-on  electrode  techniques  en- 
able an  electrocardiogram  to  be  taken. 
for  instance,  In  an  ambulance  on  the 
way  to  a  hospital  Sensors  smaller  than 
the  head  of  a  pin  can  be  inserted  into  a 
vein  for  measuring  blood  pressure  with- 
out Interfering  with  circulation.  An  au- 
tomatic living  cell  analyzer  can  produce 
almost  instantaneous  blood  coimts.  A 
switch  is  now  in  existence  which  can  be 
operated  by  eye  movements  of  a  para- 
Ij-zed  patient. 

Many  additional  dramatic  develop- 
ments in  the  medical  field  have  had  their 
origins  in  aerospace  research  but  are 
much  too  numerous  to  list  or  adequately 
describe. 

AMlOHAtJTICAL    DKVXLOPMKNTS 

In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  NASA  Is 
currently  working  on  quieter  Jet  engines 
and  methods  to  reduce  aircraft  engine 
pollution;  Is  Investigating  a  way  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  air  transportation  sys- 
tem for  travelers  In  smaller  cities  and 
less  densely  populated  areas;  and  is 
developing  a  new  airfoil  shape  super- 
critical wing  that  would  allow  aircraft 
of  the  future  to  travel  farther  on  less 
fuel. 


KKVaON»CEKTAJL    BSNKRTS 

With  the  broad  pubhc  interest  in  ecol- 
ogy', NASA  aerospace  technology  is  con- 
tributing important  solutions  to  the  ag- 
gravating problem  of  pollution. 

Techniques  developed  in  the  space 
program  to  separate  chemical  fuels  in 
boosters  are  now  being  adapted  to  sep- 
arate oil  from  our  natural  waters  while 
work  done  in  developing  the  high  per- 
formance in  rocket  engines  has  t>een 
adapted  for  use  in  reducing  industrial 
pollution. 

The  environmental  monitoring  tech- 
nology that  NASA  developed  to  insure  a 
non-toxic  environment  in  space  cabin 
atmospheres  is  suitable  to  air  pollution 
monitoring  on  a  broader  scale  Mass 
spectrometers  used  by  NASA  are  being 
developed  to  detect  and  analyze  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere  while  the 
NASA  trace  gas  analysis  procedures  are 
suitable  for  use  in  air  poUution  re- 
search facilities  to  monitor  special  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Mesms  for  detecting  and  determining 
the  size  of  oil  slicks  with  air  borne  sens- 
ing devices,  and  later,  it  appears  by 
satellite,  have  been  developed.  A  cooper- 
ative smog  research  program  involving 
space  scientists  has  been  initiated  in 
California  to  trace  the  photochemical 
production  of  air  pollution  and  its  dis- 
persion In  the  atmosphere 

MANT  AND  VAWOTTS  DrVXLOPlCXirre 

Developments  in  many  other,  varied 
disciplines  has  likewise  shown  the  impact 
of  space  technology  on  the  average  citi- 
zen. 

The  360  computer  system  designed  for 
NASA  is  now  being  used  in  accounting, 
banking,  technical  data  banks,  and  data 
processing  Microelectronic  circuitry  has 
foimd  commercial  use  In  telephone 
switching  equipment,  television  and 
small  computers  Teleoperators,  which 
are  general  purpose  substitutes  for  man's 
limbs  have  proven  applicable  for  work  in 
medicine,  ocean  research,  hazardous 
environments  as  well  as  use  in  prosthetic 
de'vlces  for  the  handicapped.  Solid  lubri- 
cants developed  for  space  propulsion 
show  a  large  market  potential  for  use  In 
the  automotive,  heavy  electrical  metal 
working  and  marine  industries  Space 
fuel  cell  technology  may  lead  sometime  in 
the  future  to  each  building  having  its  own 
self-contained  power  supply.  New  mate- 
rials have  been  developed  in  response  to 
the  quest  for  lightweight,  strong,  heat- 
resistant  components  used  in  space:  a 
new  tjrpe  of  plastic-fiberglass  mortar 
pipe  for  water  systems,  a  polytirethane 
spray  foam  for  insulation,  fire  resistant 
materials  used  In  garments,  new  plastics 
for  packaging  meats,  adheslves,  resins. 
semiconductors,  and  so  forth. 

A  numt>er  of  public-sector  potential 
transfers  have  reached  the  stage  of  adap- 
tive engineering  and  performance  test 
evaluation.  Included  In  this  group  are: 
Portable  hfe  support  systems  for  use  by 
miners,  firemen,  aquanauts.  and  others: 
detection  and  recovery  of  indented  writ- 
ing as  a  support  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  laboratory  investiga- 
tion: sensor  measurement  and  monitor- 
ing of  coal  mine  air  flows  and  dust  as 
preventive  measures  for  mine  disasters 
and  black  lung  disease;  low-cost,  reliable 
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flre  warning  systems  for  use  in  residen- 
tial dwellings;  and  development  of  rural 
sewage  disposal  units. 

BASIC    KNOWI.EDCE    INKICHXD 

Other  less  tangible  benefits  have  re- 
sulted from  our  space  effort .  Our  basic 
knowledge  has  been  enriched  enormously 
in  many  fields:  the  blosclences.  physics, 
astronomy,  geology,  engineering  Space 
research  has  resulted  In  technological 
advances  ranking  with  mankind's  most 
significant  discoveries.  Space  has  been 
among  our  best  salesmen  abroad  Pew  of 
our  accomplishments  are  so  Influential 
In  demonstrating  our  capabilities,  in 
demonstrating  our  goodwill  through  the 
services  of  space  satellites,  and  in  en- 
hancing US  prestige  around  the  world. 
The  transfer  of  knowledge  by  Intent  and 
coincidence  will  continue,  stimulating 
our  economy,  and  benefiting  society 
NAS.A  Btrocrr  is  const«aineo 

The  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  fiscally  constrained.  At  the  same  time, 
it  allows  the  Nation  to  move  forward  In 
aeronautics  and  In  space,  and  meets  the 
basic  goals  of  our  space  program:  the 
exploration  of  the  unknown,  the  Increase 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  that  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  man  on  earth. 

The  NASA  appropriation  is  not  Just 
for  research  Euad  development  in  space, 
with  earth  applications.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment In  our  future  We  have  no  more 
precious  asset.  We  should  use  every  rea- 
sonable means  to  enhance  It. 

NASA-DOO  ULATION8HIP  tXUkTING  TO  THI  SPACX 

The  versatility  and  flexibility  of  the 
space  shuttle  and  its  low  operational  cost 
will  be  of  significant  value  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  The  shuttle  develop- 
ment IS  therefore  fully  supported  by  the 
EXDD  as  reported  to  Cor^gress  by  Dr  Rob- 
ert Seamens,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Dr  John  S.  Poster,  the  DOD  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
NASA  studies  with  DOD  have  concluded 
that  it  is  practical  to  develop  a  shuttle 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  agen- 
cies. By  agreement,  NASA  will  produce 
this  shuttle  for  joint  utility  by  both  of 
the  agencies.  The  Air  F\)rce  acts  as  the 
executive  agent  for  the  DOD  and  they 
are  responsible  for  determining  DOD 
needs  and  transmitting  these  technical 
requirements  to  NASA  for  inclusion  into 
the  shuttle  design. 

Cooperation  has  existed  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  on 
this  program  since  the  inception  of  the 
shuttle  concept  In  ApnJ  1969.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  administra- 
tor of  NASA  established  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  the  phased  study  of  space  trans- 
portation systems  and  m  Februar>-  1970. 
they  e.stablished  the  NASA  USAf'  space 
transportation  system-^TS — committee 
which  coordinates  program  requirements 
and  piano  for  the  space  shuttle. 

Recently  this  coordination  has  been 
effecuve  m  many  areas  Air  Force  special- 
ists participate  in  design  review  boards. 
source  evaiuation  tx>ards  and  all  tech- 
nology panels  DOD  personnel  have  been 
assigned  to  the  space  shuttle  program 
ofBces  in  OMSF.  NASA  headquarters. 
MSC.  Houston,   and  MSPC.  Huntsvllle. 


Their  personnel  have  provided  technical 
advice  to  help  define  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics for  the  shuttle.  These  mech- 
anisms have  successfully  coordinated 
Air  Force  participation  in  the  NASA- 
managed  space  shuttle  and  assured  that 
national  requirements  are  factored  into 
shuttle  studies 

The  USAF  has  contracted,  through 
NASA,  with  each  of  the  definition  phase 
B  contractors  for  a  supplement  to  the 
basic  NASA  phase  B  contracts  to  study 
their  specific  requirements.  Important 
technical  contributions  have  come  from 
Air  Force  laboratories  in  areas  such  as 
rocket  propulsion,  silrbreathlng  propul- 
sion, structures,  thermal  protection,  and 
materials  research  In  addition.  NASA  is 
studymg  the  use  of  DOD  facilities  for 
design  verification  efforts  and  possibly 
lor  operational  use  later  in  the  program 

This  continumg  cooperation  between 
NASA  and  DOD  is  essential  to  maintain 
improvement  in  the  performance — cost 
management.  Both  agencies  normally 
deal  with  the  same  contractors  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lev:*  separate  require- 
ment? for  costly  and  different  systems. 

Although  NASA  will  make  the  final 
decisions  in  terms  of  space  shuttle  re- 
quirements, the  support  and  continuing 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  necessary. 

This  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired national  operational  utility  in  a 
timely  and  orderly  manner  at  a  minimum 
of  cost. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr  TALCOTT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fully  support  the  funding  of  the 
space  programs  provided  for  in  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration portion  of  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  areas  with 
NASA  installations  know  of  the  great 
value  of  the  space  effort  Because  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsvllle 
Is  in  the  district  which  I  represent,  I  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gram since  Its  inception  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  significant  contributions  which 
have  resulted  throughout  the  country 
from  the  Investment  in  space  work. 

The  comrmttee  is  to  be  commended  for 
increasing  the  appropriations  for  the 
Sky  lab  program  It  is  unfortunate  that 
budgetary  restrictions  inhibit  more  ade- 
quate funding  of  other  vital  phases  of 
NASA's  research  and  development  effort. 

The  Initial  phase  of  our  national  space 
effort  has  been  successfully  directed  to 
the  demonstration  of  our  ability  to  reach 
the  moon  and  return.  Human  life  here 
on  earth  has  been  improved  as  a  result 
of  new  techniques,  which  have  resulted 
from  research  directed  In  the  space 
endeavors 

Through  national  effort  we  have  as- 
sembled a  throughly  competent  team  of 
scientists  and  technicians.  It  is  essential 
*X)  our  country's  progress  in  a  wide  range 
of  fields  that  the  space  program  be  fund- 
ed at  levels  suflQcient  to  hold  this  team 
intact  and  functioning 

Now  as  the  space  program  matures, 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  even  more 


beneficial  utilization  of  this  effort.  The 
initial  work  will  involve  the  long-term 
filght  of  the  Skylab.  This  is  the  necessary 
first  step  in  developing  a  capacity  for  an 
extended  manned  operation  in  earth  or- 
bit. 

The  Skylab  program  will  be  the  basis 
for  a  space  shuttle  which  will  be  a  fully 
reusable  vehicle  capable  of  carrying 
passengers,  cargo  and  a  combination  of 
the  two  back  and  forth  from  an  orbiting 
station. 

These  long-term  flights  will  be  at  a 
minimum  operating  cost  and  at  a  maxi- 
mum productivity  for  advancement  of 
the  earth  and  space  sciences. 

It  is  essential  that  we  proceed  now 
toward  a  realization  of  these  programs  at 
an  adequate  funding  level.  Any  further 
delays  and  reductions  would  injure  the 
effective  and  efficient  team  which  has 
been  assembled  to  pursue  our  Nation's 
space  worK.  The  dismantling  of  this  team 
and  the  failure  to  engage  it  at  its  most 
eCBcient  level  jeopardizes  our  Nation's 
program  and  ultimately  adds  unneces- 
sary expenses  to  our  goals. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr   GiAiMQ). 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
BoLAND  I  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  chairing  this  subcommittee  this 
year 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr 
Jonas  )  who  certainly  has  a  great  grasp 
of  this  complicated  subject,  not  only  In 
respect  to  housing  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  other  areas  which  we  consider  in  our 
subcommittee. 

I  concur  with  many  of  the  comments 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
Jonas)  made  concerning  the  total  in- 
vestment In  the  housing  program  we  have 
at  the  present  time 

Even  if  we  consider  just  that  amount 
of  housing  which  we  have  authorized 
and  appropriated  to  the  present  time,  if 
we  spread  it  out  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
program,  30  to  40  years,  we  recognize 
we  are  committing  ourselves  to  many, 
many,  many  billions  of  dollars 

I  believe  the  most  important  thing 
that  the  Congress  can  do.  and  certainly 
that  this  Committee  can  do.  once  it  com- 
pletes this  appropriation,  is  to  review  the 
entire  range  of  subsidized  housing  in  the 
United  States,  to  see  whether  our  ap- 
proaches are  right,  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  should  Initiate  new  approaches,  even 
to  go  to  the  extreme  of  looking  into 
whether  or  not  we  should  subsidize  peo- 
ple who  live  in  houses  rather  than  sub- 
sidize the  construction  of  houses 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QIAIMO  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  was  reading 
through  the  committee  report.  I  par- 
ticularly noted  the  request  for  section 
235  and  section  236  housing,  where  the 
administration  asked  for  $175  million 
for  each  of  those  two  programs  The  com- 
mittee recommended  $165  million  in  each 
instance. 

Later  on  I  was  looking  through  the 
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total  subsidy  figures  for  public  housing, 
for  rent  supplements  and  for  Interest 
subsidj'  If  I  recall  the  figures  correctly, 
for  fiscal  year  1972  that  total  will  be 
$1,334  million,  which  is  an  increase, 
again  if  my  memorj"  is  accurate,  from  the 
figures  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $800  million 
or  more,  which  is  roughly  a  half  billion 
dollar  Increase  comparing  fiscal  year 
1972  to  fiscal  year  1971 

Let  me  ask  this  question  about  section 
235  housing  If  I  recollect  accurately, 
after  a  2-year  period  somebody — I  pre- 
sume the  HUD — Is  supposed  to  check 
ever>'  purchaser  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
purchaser's  economic  situation  If  there 
has  been,  then  there  is  to  be  a  termina- 
tion of  the  interest  subsidy  for  that  par- 
ticular purchaser  We  have  had  now 
about  2  years  of  the  section  235  pi-ogram 
Did  the  committee  go  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  HUD  has  made  any 
checks  and  have  there  been  any  revisions 
or  changes  and.  if  so.  how  many  and  in 
what  dollar  amount? 

Mr.  GIAIMO  I  my.self  am  uncertain, 
but  if  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  like  to  address  himself  to  that, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jfielding 

Actually,  this  program  has  been  roll- 
ing for  only  2  years,  but  we  have  devel- 
oped some  information  on  the  subject. 
Some  people  have  grown  out  from  the 
program  by  virtue  of  economic  improve- 
ment in  their  personal  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  reports  indicate  that  there 
is  a  little  over  1  percent  of  defaults  that 
have  already  occurred  in  section  235. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes  in  order  that  I  can  respond  to 
other  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  The  total  subsidy  pay- 
ments thLs  year  will  be  $1,373  million. 
That  Is  contrasted  with  $849  million  last 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  addi- 
tional imits  are  coming  onstream  and  the 
units  that  will  receive  subsidies  next  year 
will  total  1,862,000  housing  units  which 
are  now  receiving  either  rental  assistance 
or  homeowner  assistance  or  rent  supple- 
ment pa.vments  There  will  be  116,900 
rent  supplement  units  in  1972.  There  will 
be  about  457,100  section  235  units,  223.500 
section  236  units,  and  1.065,000  public 
housing  units  for  a  total  of  1.862.000 
units 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  other  question' 

Mr.  GIAIMO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  The  section 
235  program  would  expect  to  have  a 
higher  default  rate  than,  I  think,  other 
private  housing  programs  where  the 
Federal  Government  participates,  but  on 
the  question  of  a  monitoring  of  the 
mortgages  and  the  capability  of  the 
mortgagee  to  move  from  one  economic 
circumstance  to  another,  this  is  impor- 
tant because,  if  somebody  or  a  fsunib' 
improves  their  economic  situation,  under 
the  law  the  interest  subsidy  is  to  be 
eliminated. 

Mr  JONAS.  That  is  correct 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Does  the  FHA 


have  an  up-to-date,  modern  monitoring 
system  so  that  when  people  have  a 
change  in  economic  circumstances  and 
when  their  economic  circumstances  do 
improve  then  the  subsidy  stops? 

Mr  JONAS.  They  conduct  a  check 
every  2  years  and  are  required  to  do  so 
by  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  com- 
mittee convinced  that  that  is  sufBcient? 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Speaking  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  can  say  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  is  sufficient.  I  think 
we  really  ought  to  look  into  every  aspect 
of  these  housing  programs. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  HUD  because 
I  think  they  have  done  a  fairly  good  job 
under  the  circumstances.  However,  I 
think  the  unit  cost  of  housing,  for  ex- 
ample, has  increased  tremendously.  I 
think  we  have  today  speculators  in  the 
housing  field,  speculators  in  subsidized 
housing  for  profit,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  this  total  picture  in  which 
billions  of  dollars  are  involved.  I  think  it 
-should  have  constant  oversight  in  order 
to  see  to  It  that  we  are  getting  the  most 
we  possibly  can  for  our  money  with  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing units. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  except  I  have  two  or  three 
other  points  to  make,  but  I  do  yield  to 
the  gentleman  with  the  admonition  that 
my  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
should  listen  to  this  testimony: 

Mr  BoLAND  In  your  Judgment,  le  the  Sec- 
tion 236  program  a  good  program?  Is  there 
a  better  way  to  provide  housing  for  low-  to 
moderate-Income  families,  other  than  this 
Section  235  program'' 

Mr.  OtTLLEDCE  I  believe  it  Is  both  my  per- 
sonal conviction  and  the  department's  that 
the  235  program  Is  certainly  not  the  best  way 
It  Is  the  best  way  on  the  books  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

So,  I  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  legislaUve  committee 
should  be  looking  into  these  programs 
and,  in  fact,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  already  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  section  235  program. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think  the  legislative 
committee  should  do  this  and  I  think  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  should 
do  it  also. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  House  that  there 
Is  one  housing  program  in  our  Govern- 
ment housing  program,  the  direct  loan 
for  veterans,  which  was  created  and  fur- 
nished money  with  which  to  build  houses 
in  the  rural  areas.  That  program  has 
made  some  $280  million  but  yet  this 
year  the  administration  has  canceled 
that  program. 

Mr  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  GIAIMO   I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Missouri. 

fMr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut — and  I  be- 
lieve it  comes  under  the  236  program 
rather  than  the  235  program,  where  non- 
profit-making  orgaruzations  can  pur- 
chase housing  which  has  been  con- 
structed for  low-rent  public  housing 
projects? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
mittee Is  acquainted  with  a  couple  of 
instances  as  to  some  of  the  cross  ref- 
erences between  Gov«Timent  housing 
under  section  235  and  section  236  and 
the  situation  with  reference  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act? 

Mr.  GIAIMO  I  think  there  Is  a  very 
definite  connection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  Is  to  say,  where- 
by a  builder  could  build  for  $1.4  million 
these  units  and  sell  them  to  a  nonprofit 
group  for  $1.7  million  under  this  type 
loan  and  make  that  profit?  And  the  in- 
terest rate  is  subsidized  down  to  1  per- 
cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Briefiy. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  rent  can  be  sub- 
sidized before  2  years,  but,  certainly, 
after  2  years  the  rent  of  such  properties 
can  be  subsidized:  and  if  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  makes  the  sale  at  a 
profit  above  $1.4  million  when  sold  at 
$1.7  million,  he  can  reinvest  it  in  public 
housing  within  1  year  and  he  i>ays  no 
income  tax  on  that  property?  The  situa- 
tion on  235  and  236  housing  is  well 
described  m  an  article  by  Stanley  Surrey 
in  the  Februarj'  1970  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view and  in  an  article  by  C.  WUUs  Ritter 
and  Emily  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  in  the  winter. 
1970  Maryland  Law  Review- 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  mj-  understand- 
ing. There  are  many  tax  gimmicks 
involved  in  this  type  of  construction. 

In  view  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
asked  here.  I  think  we  should  reaUy  look 
into  this  I  think  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  points  here 
today.  One  involves  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  For  years  our 
subcommittee  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  has  been 
insisting  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  look  into  the  critical 
problem  of  the  allocation  of  the  radio 
spectrum. 

For  years  we  have  been  getting  prom- 
ises and  a  lot  of  lip  service  from  the  PCC, 
but  no  substantial  reallocation  of  the 
spectrum.  There  is  great  need  for  spec- 
trum usage  and  reallocation  m  this  coun- 
try. 

Many  years  ago  the  Government 
grabbed  off  a  large  portion  of  the  radio 
spectrum  and  the  major  broadcasters 
grabbed  off  another  large  portion    The 
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remaining  bits  and  pieces  In  this  limited 
spectrum  were  to  be  used  by  the  other 
lisers,  and  to  be  allocated  for  other 
usages 

One  of  the  largest  industries  in  this 
country  is  communications,  which  runs 
into  the  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  land 
mobile  radio  users  are  a  good  example  of 
that,  yet  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  spectrimi  usage  and  allocation 
of  frequencies. 

Last  year  our  committee  recognized 
the  tardiness  and  the  delay  of  the  FXTC 
by  langxiage  in  the  report  that  said: 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  too 
small  a  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  may  be  de- 
voted to  comprehensive  policy  planning  to 
attack  major  problems  confronting  the  Com- 
mission and  the  communications  Industry. 
Our  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  to 
the  need  to  Insure  optimum  use  of  the  spec- 
trum In  the  public  Interest,  to  develop  sound 
and  effective  policies  regarding  violence  and 
obscenity  on  television,  and  to  develop  the 
full  potential  of  this  medium  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  American  life.  The  Committee  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  funds  recommended 
herein  for  appropriation  will  adequately  sup- 
port an  Increased  effort  In  this  regard. 

This  language  was  in  last  year's  report, 
and  yet  smother  year  has  passed  and  we 
have  received  more  promises  and  no  con- 
crete action,  no  substantial  action  on  the 
part  of  the  FCC  to  reallocate  substantial 
portions  of  the  spectrimi. 

The  other  area  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  is  in  the  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Chairman  described  the  total 
amount  which  we  gave  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  in  this  budget  we  are  asking 
the  National  Science  Foundation — in 
fact,  we  are  directing  it  to  not  cut  the 
institutional  support  for  science  pro- 
grams or  the  science  education  programs, 
as  the  NSF  Intended  to  do.  and  as  it  did 
do  in  the  budget  sent  to  the  committee. 

We  feel  these  programs  for  upgrading 
the  quality  of  science  in  the  American 
schools  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
the  graduate  level  and  in  the  high 
schools  are  essential,  and  we  feel  this 
is  a  great  national  contribution  to  the 
future  of  the  country  and  to  the  future 
technology  which  we  are  going  to  need 
in  this  country 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
sought  to  cut  these  two  items  eis  I  have 
indicated  and  chooses  instead  to  beef  up 
its  scientific  research  support  program 
and  its  national  and  special  research  pro- 
gram The  NSF  wanted  to  increase  the 
scientific  research  support  program  from 
$175  million  to  $257  million  It  wanted 
to  to  increase  the  national  and  special 
research  programs  from  $82  million  to 
$166  million. 

Now.  I  am  for  basic  research,  and  I 
think  we  should  provide  funds  to  con- 
tinue that  too.  but  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  National  Science  Foundation 
changed  from  an  agency  dedicated  to  the 
upgrading  of  our  institutions  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  Instruction  in  our 
educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  into  a  basic  research  organiza- 
tion, stressing  research  applied  to  the 
national  needs,  including  social  research 
and  research  directed  to  social  problems 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  OIAIMO.  We  have  many  agencies 
in  this  country  which  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  research  concerning  na- 
tional needs  and  social  problems  of  the 
Umted  States,  many  of  them  well 
funded.  I  might  add.  I  want  to  see  the 
National  Science  Foundation  continue 
in  the  direction  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally created  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
the  scientists  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
done  so  well  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
NSF  turned  into  a  scientific  OEO  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  very  much  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  do  this,  but  when 
funds  are  curtailed  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  other  very  important  pro- 
grams they  have  turned  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  pick  this  research 
up  and  continue  it  So  I  think  it  is  not 
the  National  Science  Foundation  that  we 
have  got  to  look  to.  it  is  perhaps  the  other 
agencies  that  are  trying  to  shift  this 
burden. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mh-ler' 
says.  And  let  me  just  say  that  we  did  net 
cut  their  research  money.  We  did  increase 
two  large  research  programs  from  $175 
million  to  $230  million,  and  from  $82 
million  to  $123  million. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  realize 
that,  but  I  just  wEinted  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  We  increased  the  re- 
search moneys.  But  we  did  not  give  the 
NSF  as  much  as  it  wanted  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  junior  member  of  the  committee.  I  want 
to  publicly  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
fairness  in  the  conduct  of  these  hearings 
and  also  in  deahng  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  extending  time  for 
questioning.  The  eminent  way  in  which 
witnesses  and  committee  members  were 
recognized  by  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  deserves  our 
compliments  and  praise  for  his  willing- 
ness to  let  aU  of  us  be  heard  That  also 
15  true  of  the  ranking  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jonas* 
and  I  want  to  thank  them  publicly  for 
their  courtesies  extended  to  this  Junior 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
done  a  very  thorough  job  in  the  hear- 
ings. They  have  certainly  questioned  all 
the  witnesses  who  wanted  to  appear  and 
no  one  was  cut  off.  We  talked  of  housing, 
we  talked  of  space,  we  talked  of  science 
and  of  every  program  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  $18  billion  plus  appropria- 
tion bill  are  those  of  a  contractual  na- 


ture over  which  we  have  no  control  in 
dollar  Eimount.  As  a  result,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  funded.  As  you  have  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina some  commitments  extend  thirty  to 
forty  years  in  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions. 

The  space  program  has  leveled  off 
There  is  no  crash  program.  We  have  not 
set  a  time  limit  on  any  program  into 
space  beyond  those  already  planned  and. 
in  my  opinion,  the  program  can  be  and 
should  be  funded  at  a  level  that  will  re- 
sult in  eCQcient  handling  of  the  entire 
space  program. 

One  argument  was  presented  that.  I 
thought,  was  very  dramatic  in  showing 
what  can  happen  in  the  space  program 
if  we  fail  to  continue  at  the  level  that 
is  now  intended  and  can  be  sustained 
over  the  next  few  years.  That  was  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  call  the  launch 
window.  As  a  layman  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  space  program  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
witness  who  testified  that  during  the 
next  decade  there  will  be  a  launch  win- 
dow open  that  will  not  occur  again  for 
179  years.  The  launch  window  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  launching 
pad  or  the  launching  station,  but  the 
launch  window  is  the  interrelationship 
of  those  bodies  In  space  whether  they 
be  planets  or  celestial  bodies  and  their 
relationship  to  each  for  space  explora- 
tion. If  this  grand  tour  of  space  during 
this  next  decade  is  not  accomplished, 
then  it  will  have  to  be  deferred  for  179 
years — which  means  that  your  grand- 
children and  your  great  grandchildren 
will  not  witness  the  event. 

However,  my  purpose  in  occupying  the 
well  at  this  particular  time  is  in  connec- 
tion with  one  section  on  page  3  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  counseling  service  as  a 
part  of  section  237  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  This  is  the  section  the  chairman 
has  indicated  was  in  dispute,  perhaps 
because  of  my  own  personal  opposition 
as  a  result  of  my  experience  in  housing 
and  my  own  background  in  the  field  of 
housing  for  over  20  years  in  both  public 
and  private  housing.  I  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular money  is  not  necessary. 

It  provides  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  $3  million  appropriation  for 
counseling  services ;  the  counseling  serv- 
ices funded  in  this  bill  are  not  restrictive. 
There  have  been  some  who  have  said  that 
this  would  be  for  section  235  program 
counseling  in  connection  with  mortgage 
funding  and  mortgage  financing. 

However,  that  is  not  the  interpretation 
nor  is  it  the  intent  of  this  section  of  the 
act.  Counseling  service  is  a  broad  term 
used  in  this  particular  section.  It  might 
mean  counseling  service  for  marriage. 
It  might  mesui  counseling  service  for 
child  care  It  might  mean  counseling 
service  for  prenatal  care.  It  might  mean 
counseling  service  for  health  and  hygiene 
or  it  might  mean  counseling  service  for 
building  maintenance,  for  public  hous- 
ing projects  where  they  experienced 
maintenance  problems.  It  might  be  coun- 
seling service  of  any  kind  and  if  we  can 
believe  some  of  the  witnesses  who  caune 
before  the  committee,  the  hoiislng  au- 
thorities throughout  the  entire  Nation 
are    having    problems    in    their    public 
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housing  programs  with  tenants,  and  in 
project  maintenance  They  have  some 
crime  problems  in  public  housing  and  in 
some  projects  the  buildings  are  being 
literally  destroyed  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  maintain  properly  or  require  ten- 
ants to  take  care  of  the  property  as  they 
should. 

In  my  opinion,  this  $3  million  will  be 
used  as  much  in  public  housing  as  it  will 
m  any  other  field. 

Getting  back  to  my  experience  during 
the  20  years  that  I  worked  as  a  project 
manager,  housing  management  adviser, 
and  executive  director  of  a  corporation 
that  had  a  rather  large  housing  develop- 
ment, I  discovered  ample  resources  with- 
in almost  Euiy  city  or  urban  area  where 
these  services  can  be  secured  by  any 
executive  director  of  a  housing  author- 
ity, or  any  project  manager  who  is 
worthy  of  the  title.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
checking  here  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  and  there  are  some  565 
separate  counseling  service  organizations 
or  individuals,  profit  and  nonprofit,  for 
fee  or  without  fee.  that  are  available  to 
people  here  in  this  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  in  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  'Where 
to  Turn." 

These  are  provided  for  those  who  want 
to  call  on  them.  I  am  sure  that  any  proj- 
ect manager  or  any  executive  director 
of  a  housing  authority  could  refer  his 
tenants  or  his  people  to  these  agencies  in 
order  to  get  the  kind  of  counseling  they 
need. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  found  on  page  3  that  pro- 
vides this  $3  million  for  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  associate  my.self  with  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
BoLAND)  and  support  the  committee  and 
this  bill — the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development:  space,  science, 
veterans,  and  certain  other  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1972. 

This  i.^  a  bi^  bill  and  an  important  bill. 

This  biD  touches  the  lives  of  virtually 
every  American  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Eddie  Boland.  for  his  great 
work  on  this  vital  and  important  bill. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  for  17 
years — and  for  5  years  as  chairman.  Be- 
cause of  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  relin- 
quished th^  chairmanship  this  year  as  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations. 

However.  I  have  continued  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  my  deep 
Interest  in  the  programs  Included  in  the 
many  facets  of  this  bill  is  continuing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  committee 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
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tee  for  appropriations  totaling  $18,108,- 
203,000  to  fund  the  programs  in  this 
bill — benefits  for  our  veterans — continu- 
ation of  the  space  program — continua- 
tion of  the  vital  programs  of  HUD  in 
housing,  model  cities,  urban  renewal, 
neighborhood  facilities,  planning  grants, 
among  others. 

I  support  the  newly  authorized  con- 
tract authority  for  sections  235  and  236 
for  housing  assistance  programs — home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing— as  well  as 
the  recommended  authority  and  funding 
for  the  rent  supplement  program,  public 
housing  and  other  major  housing  pro- 
grams. 

I  support  the  recommended  appropria- 
tions of  $10,858,756,000  for  the  vast  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  new  veterans  from  'Vietnam  continue 
to  return  home  and  avail  themselves  of 
these  l)enefits. 

There  are  some  items  in  the  bill  which 
some  Members  would  like  to  cut  and 
reduce.  There  are  other  items  which  some 
would  prefer  to  provide  increases  Over 
all  the  committee  has  done  a  creditable 
job. 

This  is  a  well  considered  bill,  a  sound 
bill,  a  forward-looking  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Mc- 
Dadei . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  as  well  as  the 
able  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  members  of  this  subcommittee  for 
their  hard  work  and  their  outstanding 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for 
our  consideration 

The  substantial  increases  found  in  title 
I  of  this  bill :  $600  million  for  urban  re- 
newal, $150  million  for  model  cities.  $50 
miDion  in  rehabilitation  loan  funding — 
will  enable  this  country  to  pursue  a  ma- 
jor domestic  pnority  facing  our  nation — 
that  of  building  a  nation  of  liveable  cities 
and  towns.  The  magnitude  of  this  appro- 
priation is  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  we  face. 

To  improve  our  environment.  $100  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  the  open  space  land 
program  that  will  encourage  the  addi- 
tional development  of  neighborhood 
parks  and  other  open  and  green  space 
areas.  This  bill  has  retained  the  lim- 
itation requiring  local  matching  funds 
for  the  Federal  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  regret  the  retention  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  I  am  hopeful  that  ultimately 
we  will  be  able  to  change  this  program 
to  make  it  a  100  percent  federally  funded 
program. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  is  a  $134  mil- 
lion Increase  for  our  veterans'  medical 
care  programs.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  President  is  deter- 
mined that  American  veterans,  especially 
our  returning  and  disabled  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, shall  receive  the  highest  quality 
medical  care  available  This  increase  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  Insuring  this  care 
for  the  85,500  r>atients  in  our  VA  hospi- 
tals. It  will  also  provide  for  an  improved 
staffing  ratio  of  employees  to  patients. 


One  a^3ect  of  this  bill  that  has  con- 
cerned me  deeply  is  our  attempt  to  allevi- 
ate the  growing  problems  of  the  com- 
municauons  indusCrj'  There  is  growing 
concern  about  the  quality  of  our  televi- 
sion programing.  The  committee  has 
shared  my  concern  and  last  year  lan- 
guage was  inserted  into  our  committee 
repHJrt  requesting  a  comprehensive  policy 
study  of  this  problwn  by  the  FCC.  As 
noted  in  this  year's  committee  report, 
and  as  revealed  in  our  hearings,  there 
has  not  been  any  substantive  progress 
made  with  this  request. 

I  am  certain  that  this  lack  of  progress 
is  no  reflection  of  a  lack  of  concern 
about  this  problem  on  the  pan  of  the 
FCC  The  Commission  is  a  most  com- 
petent agency  and  they  are  wrestling 
with  many  sided  problems  Yet.  I  want 
to  stress  my  sincere  desire  to  pursue  this 
problem  with  the  goal  of  making  more 
quality  television  progrsiming  available 
for  our  children  We  expect  to  see  the 
FCC  and  the  networks  provide  increased 
leadership  in  this  area;  $24,7  million  is 
provided  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  The  committee  was  unam- 
mous  m  Its  belief  that  this  agency  should 
have  all  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
discharge  its  varied  acti\1ties  and  diverse 
resptonsibilities  at  this  very  difficult  ume. 
This  bill,  appropriating  money  to  HUD 
and  the  11  other  agencies  and  offices. 
contained  tJierein  is  important  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  immediate  impact  on  Uie 
lives  of  £l11  Americans,  but  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  this  Nation  as  well  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  present  needs  m  Mous- 
ing, environment,  veterans'  affairs,  and 
communications.  It  concerns  itself  with 
challenging  questions  of  the  future,  .such 
as  space  exploration,  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  the  building  of  liveable  homes 
and  commumtles  I  urge  its  adopuon  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Ashley  ) . 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  m  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  1969  Pres- 
ident Nixon  asked  the  Congress  to  address 
Itself  to  two  areas  of  need.  He  asked  that 
we  develop  the  legislation  necessary  for 
an  evolving  national  urban  growth  pol- 
icy and  he  requested  greatly  expanded 
assistance  for  new  community  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  the  Congress  respond- 
ed. The  first  provisions  in  title  vn  estab- 
lished responsibility  in  the  White  House 
for  developing  a  national  urban  growth 
strategy  That  legislation  provided  a  land 
mark  in  new  community  assistance 

I  am  most  disappointed.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  6  months  after  this  legislation 
wEis  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  no 
effort  whatsoever  has  been  made  by  the 
White  House  to  implement  the  national 
urban  growth  provisions  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Only  in  recent  weeks  hsis  there 
been  an  identifiable  unit  in  the  Domestic 
Council  of  the  White  House  that  has  been 
assigned  the  responsibility,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they  have  not  yet 
met, 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us  there  is  no  provisicm 
for  planning  funds  for  new  communl- 
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ties.  It  was  well  esublished  last  year 
that  new  communjtles  are  an  eaaenUal 
component  of  nationaj  jfinwth  policy 
We  expect  100  million  more  m  populauon 
by  the  end  of  this  centiory  and  it  is  well 
established  and  iocumented  that  new 
conun'jnlUes  must  provide  a.sslst,ance. 
shelter,  and  a  suitable  environment  for 
much  of  this  mcrease  m  growth 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  or  his  aasociate  on  the  Re- 
publican Side  \i  there  Is  any  particular 
explanation  a3  to  why  no  planning  funds 
are  availatole  m  this  legialaUon.  as  pro- 
vided in  section  720  of  last  year  s  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act.  Does 
this  reflect,  on  the  part  of  this  dlstln- 
sruished  subcommittee,  a  disinterest  m 
the  concept  of  the  program  for  new  com- 
mumues'  Is  there  an  explanation  that 
would  be  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  feel 
this  IS  an  area  of  considerable  impor- 
tance 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASH1.EY  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAN'D  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  chat,  only  $5  million  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  entire 
new  comm unities  program,  as  approved 
In  the   1970  Housing  .Act 

The  gentleman  is  probably  the  best 
authority  on  the  new  communities  pro- 
gram, since  he  is  the  father  of  it.  His 
concern  about  inadequate  funding  for 
this  Item  Is  certainly  appreciated  by  me 
and  by  Members  of  the  committee  The 
only  amount  provided  in  this  bill  for 
new  communities  is  the  $5  million  re- 
quested In  the  budget  for  supplementary 
grants. 

There  Is  a  provlglon  under  section 
720  of  the  HUD  Act  of  1970  which  does 
provide  J5  mllbon  in  1971  and  $5  million 
in  1972  for  planning  assisUnce  for  the 
new  commuTJties  program  in  1972 

It  Ls  my  understanding  that  there  has 
been  a  request  .made  by  HUD  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
fund  planning  assistance  under  the  new 
commainiues  program 

I  hope  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  approve  the  request 

Insofar  as  I  pers«.inaily  am  concerned, 
if  It  should  develop  that  an  amendment 
for  this  program,  should  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  IS  approved,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  in  conference  we  could  agree  on 
an  amount  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  CO  the  House 

As  you  have  indicated,  this  is  land- 
mark legislauon  I  feel  there  is  a  great 
future  for  new  communities,  not  only 
the  satellite  conim unities  and  the  pe- 
ripheral communities  but  chose  new  cora- 
munities  that  are  the  new  m-town 
communities,  such  as  Welfare  Island. 
N.Y  This  IS  a  great  breakthrough  for  the 
developers  of  new  communities  that  will 
provide  proper  atmosphere,  climate,  jobs, 
and  homes  not  just  for  those  who  can 
afford  them  but  for  those  in  the  low-  and 
moderate -income  braclcets  You  have  my 
assurance  that  if  any  action  is  taken 
with  .-espect  to  planmng  grants,  tiiat  I 
would  support  that  acuon 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts has  expressed  He  Ls  entirely  right 
when  he  points  out  that  there  are  ap- 
piicauons  or  proposals  pending  or  under 
consideration  from  every  pan  of  the 
country  for  new-towns-ln-town  that  are 
desperately  needed  in  many  of  our  great 
urfciui  centers  and  for  the  other  types  of 
new  rommunitles  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  It  would  be  little  short  of  a 
disaster  IX  there  were  no  planning  funds 
available  to  launch  the  program  this 
.ear  We  simply  can't  wait  until  1973  or 
sometime  thereafter  to  begin  planning. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  the  genUeman 
J  additional  minutes. 

WUl  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  BOLAND  I  would  agree  with  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  that  it  would  be 
litUe  short  of  disaster  If  we  did  not  have 
planning  funds  for  this  new  program. 
That  was  one  reason  why  the  New  Com- 
mimiUes  Act  of  1966  was  a  bit  of  a 
failure.  It  was  really  a  failure  because  it 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  planning 
funds.  The  new  communities  program 
provided  for  under  the  HUD  Act  of  1970 
is  a  giauit  step  forward — and  I  am  sure 
that  the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina 
will  agree — in  funding  new  commimiUes 
and  making  giiartuitees  under  the  Treas- 
ury authority  of  ^500  million  so  that  de- 
velopers, both  public  and  private,  can 
participate  m  the  program.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  a  great  program  There  is  a 
lack  of  planning  funds,  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  lack  of  feasibility  stud- 
ies by  the  developers  themselves,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  planning  funds 
after  feasibility  studies  have  been  made 
I  think  It  IS  necessary  for  this  program 

Mr  ASHLEY  The  genUeman  is  moat 
knowledgeable  In  this  area 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  whole  thrust  of  the  new 
commtmlty  legislation  is  better  plarming 
for  our  physical  environment  That  plan- 
rung  is  provided  for  in  the  1970  leglsla- 
Uon  and  must  be  funded  this  year  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  say  that  there  are  loan 
guarantees  available  but  not  planning 
money  This  is  the  kind  of  absurdity  that 
characterizes  our  current  pattern  of 
development  that  has  provided  such 
widespread  and  wasteful  sprawl. 

Mr  JONAS  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JON.AS  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  budget  submission  that  we  consid- 
ered was  prepared  under  the  old  act. 
The  1970  act  was  not  signed  into  law 
until  last  December  31.  which  was  the 
last  day  of  the  year  They  are  asking  In 
the  budget  for  $5  million  for  assistance 
m  plsmning  new  commiUnlties 

Mr  ASHLEY  This  »*ould  be  for  public 
faclllUes 

Mr  JONAS  That  is  true.  But  under 
the  old  act  they  had  money  for  planning 
and  for  faclllUes.  The  authority  was 
divided  m  the  1970  act.  which  has  one 
section  dealing  with  planning  and  an- 
other with  supplementary  grants. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  addiUonal  minutes. 

Under  the  1970  act,  secUon  718(a) 
provides  for  supplementary  grants  and 
-secUon  730<a>  provides  for  plauining 
assistance. 

However,  I  Join  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  in  understanding  that 
representations  are  being  made  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  It  is 
very  Ukely  another  budget  submission 
will  will  go  to  the  other  body. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  will  be 
in  conference.  If  funds  are  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  other  t>ody  for  plarming.  we 
will  give  conslderaUon  to  that  acUon  In 
conference. 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  appreciate  that  sUte- 
ment  from  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  very  much  indeed. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  state- 
ment of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished representaUve  from  Ohio. 
Thomas  L  Ashley 

I  would  agree  with  the  Congressman 
that  $10  million  for  planning  funds  to 
the  approprtaUon  for  new  community 
development,  would  greaUy  hasten  the 
establishment  of  planned  new  communl- 
Ues  as  were  first  envisioned  under  UUe 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1970. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  very  well  aware.  UUe  vn,  was  au- 
thored chiefly  by  the  genUeman  for  Ohio, 
a  man  whose  leadership  in  the  area  of 
urban  planning  and  development  is,  by 
now,  well  known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  city  of  Chicago 
Is  in  the  process  of  developing  some  new 
"towns-ln-town"  proposals  which  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  UUe  'VII.  I 
personally  feel  that  this  act  provides  a 
unique  approach  for  solving  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  brought 
about  by  urban  living,  and  I  have  en- 
couraged my  city  to  parUclpate  In  the 
program  In  every  possible  way 

Knowing  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
encountered  in  the  development  of  our 
new  "towns-ln-town"  communlUes  In 
Chicago.  I  would  agree  with  Congress- 
man Ashley  when  he  says  that  sound 
planning  Is  fundamental  to  the  overall 
success  of  these  projects. 

Although  $10  million  for  planning 
would  be  but  one  small  step  toward  the 
goal  of  workable  new  "towns-ln-town" 
communities.  It  would  be  a  much-needed 
first  step. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  In  which  he  engaged  in  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  myself,  the  budget  document  itself 
and  the  JusUflcaUons  sent  to  our  com- 
mittee mdlcated  the  need  for  addiUonal 
funding  for  new  community  activiUes. 
That  is  being  considered  in  the  Depart- 
ment now.  We  know  this  is  so  In  the 
context  of  total  budget  requirements, 
there  may  be  a  supplemental  request  or 
an  amendment  to  the  1972  budget  when 
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plans  to  Implement  the  program  are  com- 
pleted When  that  is  before  the  commit- 
tee we  wUl  be  happy  to  look  at  it  and  give 
it  careful  considerauon 

I  feel  that  something  more  should  be 
done  to  carry  out  the  program  as  author- 
ized last  year  by  the  Congress  than  the 
$5  million  that  is  requested  and  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  see  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
present  here  on  the  floor  and  I  know  they 
share  my  deep  concern  in  this  matter 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  very  much  In- 
deed. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 

LER)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mfissachusetts  for  the  in- 
crease which  his  subcommittee  has  voted 
in  aeronautics  and  also  the  increase  in 
technology  utilizaUon  which  is  provided 
for  in  this  bill. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  recently 
completed  .study  by  the  civil  aviation  re- 
search and  development  policy  group, 
which  emphasizes  the  development  of 
STOL,  and  for  which  additional  funding 
of  $5  million  above  the  President's  budget 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  There  are  many  other 
worthy  developments  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics which  also  deserve  our  support, 
and  I  trust  that  additional  support  may 
be  forthcoming  in  the  future  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  noise  control,  safety 
factors  in  general  aviation,  airport  de- 
sign and  construction,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  more  young  people  to  enter 
the  area  of  aeronautical  engineering 

In  increasing  the  amount  for  techno- 
logy utilization  $1  million  above  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  taking  a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment expressed  in  the  committee  report 
that  NASA  has  not  exhibited  sufficient 
Imagination  in  carrying  forward  this  po- 
tentially valuable  program  It  has  been 
my  custom  to  ask  the  numerous  direc- 
tors of  technology  utilizaUon  who  an- 
nually appear  before  my  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
how  many  predecessors  they  have  had  in 
their  job.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  when  the 
director  of  this  office  knows  how  many 
people  have  preceded  him  in  his  job.  Thus 
there  is  little  continuity  of  effort  In  the 
assignment  F\irthermore,  the  announce- 
ment has  just  come  across  my  desk  that 
Ronald  J  Philips,  the  current  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Utilization 
has  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
National  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration efTective  July  3.  I  hope  that 
NASA  will  not  only  place  more  emphasis 
on  technology  utilization,  but  will  also 
provide  more  continuity  of  leadership  in 
this  important  office. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  iMr   Denholm). 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Thank  you  very 
much  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  yielding  time  to  me  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks  of   my   distinguished   colleague. 


Mr.  EviNs,  the  genUeman  from  Termes- 
see.  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  respectfully  request  your  indulgence 
In  establishing  a  foundaUon  for  a  ques- 
tion. Mr  Chairman. 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  secUon  106<ai  has  never  been 
funded  heretofore. 

Section  106' a'  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
housing  to  aid  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  to  obtain  housing  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 

Preliminary  figures  from  the  1970  cen- 
sus show  that  there  are  200,807  occupied 
units  of  housing  in  South  Dakota  Some 
34.617  of  these  housing  units  lack  plumb- 
ing or  are  overcrowded  and  fall  into  the 
category  that  the  Census  Bureau  defines 
as  substandard  Approximately  one  out 
of  every  six  South  Dakota  families  need 
better  housing. 

In  South  Dakota.  90  2  percent  of  the 
substandard  housing  is  in  the  rural  areas 
or  small  towns  There  is  not  adequate 
private  sources  of  mortgage  credit,  espe- 
cially for  the  low-Income  families  avail- 
able for  housing  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  The  people  of  rural  America  are 
in  need  of  sources  of  mortgage  credit  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  own  homes. 

The  low-Income  families  of  the  rural 
communities  of  this  country  must  have 
the  advantage  and  opportunity  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  housing  program 
to  improve  essenUal  and  necessary  hous- 
ing requirements. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  includes  $3  million  for  a  low- 
income  sixinsor  fund. 

Further,  it  appears  that 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota   iMr.  Denholm'. 

Mr.  DENHOLM  Further,  it  appears 
that  the  funding  proposed  is  for  interest- 
free  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  which 
will  be  Incurring  and  paying  the  prelimi- 
nary costs  of  the  housing  development 
The  Chairman  is  requested  to  explain 
the  intent  of  the  committee  in  inserting 
the  $3  million  m  funding  this  part  of 
the  bill,  and  to  clearly  delineate  the 
legislative  Intent  thereof 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  $3  mil- 
lion actually  include — and  how  do  you 
propose  that  it  be  used  to  assist  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  rural 
America  in  respect  to  housing? 

Mr  BOLAND  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  Is  referring  to 
the  $3  million  added  by  the  committee 
for  counseling  services. 

This  would  be  utilized,  we  hope,  under 
contract  to  counsel  people  in  low-to 
moderate -income  levels  with  regard  to 
their  budget,  with  regard  to  spend- 
ing, with  respect  to  financial  manage- 
ment, and  other  counseling  services  so 
necessary  in  maintaining  one's  dwelling 
and  family.  This  kind  of  advice  and 
counseling  may  enable  them,  for  ex- 
ample to  put  aside  some  money  for  a 
down  payment  on  a  home  so  they  can 
actually  take  advantage  of  the  secUon 
235  program. 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  Denholm  '  raises  a  very 
significant  point  As  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  these  are,  undoubtedly,  pro- 
grams that  are  probably  totally  unknowm 
to  some  of  the  poorer  people  not  only  in 
some  of  the  farm  areas,  but  In  other 
areas  in  the  Uruted  States  as  well  The 
problem  Is.  how  do  you  get  this  infor- 
mation to  them,  and  how  do  you  counsel 
these  people  In  a  sense  you  could  coun- 
sel them  under  the  counseling  services 
program,  and  I  hope  that  there  may  be 
some  provision  by  HUD  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  as  the  sponsor — and  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  $3  million  for  counseling  serv- 
ices— that  the  Department  would  not 
use  this  money  to  staff  its  own  head- 
quarters or  for  counseling  alone  in  the 
urban  areas,  rather,  that  there  should 
also  be  an  effort  made  to  get  into  the 
rural  areas  and  to  pro\-ide  counseling 
for  the  families  about  whom  the  genUe- 
man from  South  Dakota  is  interested 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  bringing  this  to  the  attenUon 
of  the  committee. 

Mr  DENHOLM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  And 
may  I  specifically  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  iMr.  Bolandj  : 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  sense  of  the  proposed  legislaUon  to 
provide  for  the  funding  of  incurred  costs 
of  nonprofit  organizaUons  such  as 
church  groups,  cooperaUves,  commimity 
groups,  labor  groups,  nonprofit  business 
groups,  or  welfare  groups? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  contract  made  with  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, such  as  a  church  group,  a  labor 
organizaUon,  or  any  other  organization 
that  may  be  In  the  area,  who  is  attuned 
to  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  that 
parUculEir  community. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
able  genUeman  from  Massachusetts  >  Mr. 
Boland)  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
committee  and  the  declared  intent  of 
the  proposed  legislaUon  m  the  admin- 
IstraUon  of  funds  designated  for  coun- 
seling services. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  genUeman  win  yield, 
the  quesUon  comes  up  on  Federal  hous- 
ing projects  that  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, as  to  the  present  Inswlequacy  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  local  taxes  and 
community  municipal  services  of  all 
kinds.  In  these  local  communiUes.  of 
course,  the  taxes  and  costs  have  gone  up 
tremendously.  But  Federal  contribuUons 
to  local  communiUes  m  lieu  of  taxes 
have  not  been  Increased  to  keep  pace 
with  these  higher  local  costs.  So  our  local 
taxpayers  are  required  to  help  subsidize 
the  schooling,  pohce.  sarutaUon,  and 
municipal  services  for  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing projects. 

I  would  ask  the  genUeman  what  Is  be- 
ing done  to  assist  the  local  governments 
so  that  these  already  developed  Federal 
housing  projects  pay  their  Just  and  fair 
percentage  of  local  taxes  and  local  gov- 
ernment expenses. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
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tieman       from       Massachusetts       (Mr 
BoLAjfD     has  expired 

Mr  JON'AS  I  have  no  fiirther  re- 
quests for  tune 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  yield  a  short  amount  of 
time'' 

Mr  JONAS.  I  understood  the  Chair- 
man U3  say  tha:  all  time  had  expired 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Bolakdi  has  ex- 
pired The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Jonas  I  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  JON.\S  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  Pulton  '  after  which  I 
will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvaiua  Mr 
Chairman,  the  senous  question  should 
be  emphasized  on  the  mcreasing  tax 
burdens  on  these  local  communities  such 
as  boroughs,  tow-nshlps.  cities,  large  and 
small,  where  there  are  these  Federal 
housing  developments,  because  of  in- 
adequate Federal  contributions  in  lieu 
of  taxes  Federal  contributions  in  lieu 
of  taxes  are  not  keeping  pace  with  local 
costs  It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  these  Fed- 
eral contributions  do  not  cover  the  In- 
creasing expenses  of  these  local  com- 
mumtles 

Is  there  any  provision  In  this  bill  that 
will  Increase  the  Federal  contribution 
for  Federal  Housing  projects,  to  cover 
the  high  local  expenses  that  are  now 
being  suffered  by  the  local  communities, 
for  assistance  for  these  local  taxpayers 
who  are  bIso  In  the  lower  income  levels  ' 
Mr  BOLAND  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  are  you  speaking  of  the  $3  mUUon 
for  counseling  services  that  Is  now  in 
the   bill' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Peniisylvania  I  am 
not  speaking  of  counseling  services  I  am 
talking  of  Federal  payments  toward  the 
cost  and  m  lieu  of  local  taxes — when 
adequate  local  taxes  are  not  being  paid 
by  the  Federal  housing  authority  in  that 
particular  community 

Mr  JONAS  The  section  235  and  236 
programs  are  both  programs  under  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  owner  of  the 
project  would  pay  the  taxes  ailong  with 
the  upkeep  of  the  property. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  My 
question  is  on  previously  constructed 
Federal  housing  projects  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  are  not  paying 
their  proper  share  of  the  local  municipal 
expenses  and  taxes 

One  other  comment  is  to  be  made — 
when  a  specific  Congressman  strenu- 
ously objects  and  a  local  community  and 
Its  officials  and  citizens,  to  a  housing 
project  being  built  in  a  location  by  HUD 
within  his  district  because  he  knows  of 
the  inaccesslblhty  and  high  costs  of  site 
development  and  the  high  costs  of  the 
future  of  community  services,  why  does 
HUD  go  ahead  and  override  the  Con- 
gressman and  provide  funds  to  the  local 
housing  agency,  to  build  the  housing 
project'  In  fact,  that  is  what  happened 
recently  in  my  district 

Mr  JONAS  Because  your  local  hous- 
ing authority  makes  the  decision  where 
these  projects  are  built. 


Mrs  AB2rUG  Mr  Chairman.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  leam  that  our  Appropriations 
Committee  had  decided  to  authorize  only 
$165  million  for  new  contracts  under  sec- 
tions 235  auid  236  of  the  Housing  Act 
during  the  commg  fiscal  year  The  De- 
partment of  Housmg  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment had  requested  $10  million  more 
than  this,  and  the  authorization  permits 
$60  million  more 

The  program  under  secUon  236  applies 
to  rental  housmg  Subsidy  payments  are 
made  to  reduce  the  rents  and  carrying 
charges  on  a  building,  thus  indirectly 
aiding  low-income  tenants  or  coopera- 
tors  as  the  case  may  be  In  New  York 
City,  in  addition  to  constructing  FHA- 
msured  projects  under  secUon  236.  we 
are  also  using  236  fund.'^  in  conjunction 
with  our  Mitchell-Lama  program  to  re- 
duce rents  and  carrymg  charges.  In  some 
cases  the  cost  to  the  tenant  of  living  In 
a  Mitchell-Lama  project  has  been  re- 
duced by  over  40  percent  Nearly  8.000 
units  of  housing  recelvuig  some  assist- 
ance under  section  236  were  begun  In 
New  York  City  during  1970 

The  section  235  program  provides 
home  ownership  for  low-mcome  families 
through  subsidies  on  mortgage  mterests 
to  reduce  an  eligible  mdividuals  pay- 
ments to  that  which  would  be  required 
Lf  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest  rate  of 
1  percent,  or  20  percent  of  the  family's 
income,  whichever  ls  greater  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  reports  that 
the  program  has  been  quite  helpful  to 
minority  group  families  by  enabling 
them  to  obtain  decent  housmg  and  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  both  material  and 
psychological,  of  homeownershlp." 

In  my  district,  which  mcludes  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  is  found 
some  of  the  worst  housing  m  this  coun- 
try Programs  such  as  those  funded  un- 
der sections  235  and  236  are  the  only- 
hope  which  many  of  the  poor  people 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  have 
of  getung  to  live  In  housing  wbuch  Is  fit 
for  human  habitation  When  I  speak,  as 
I  so  often  do,  of  the  need  to  reorder  our 
national  priorities.  I  am  talkmg  about 
programs  such  as  these — programs  which 
are  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  needy 
I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  this  bill  does 
not  at  least  meet  the  $175  million  re- 
quested by  the  Deptirtment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  If  our  national 
policies  were  as  they  should  be.  the  fuD 
amount  authorized — $225  million — would 
have  been  appropriated  in  this  bill 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  the  bill  approplrating  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin - 
istraUon.  the  Vetertms'  Administration, 
and  numerous  other  agencies  In  some 
respects  this  legislation  Is  commendable. 
m  others  It  exhibits  serious  deficiencies 

DKPA«TM«NT    OF    ROtTSIMG    AJCD    UmSAN 
DCTXLOPMS?rT 

The  measure  for  assessing  the  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment must  be  the  landmark  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  That 
law  sets  forth  a  declaration  of  policy 
which  Ls  the  standard  by  which  we  may 


assess  our  endeavors  In  providing  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American.  It  states: 
The  Congraas  affirms  tbe  nation&l  goal,  as 
s«t  forth  In  Section  3  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1M9,  of  -a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  Amerlc&n  fam- 

uy 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  goal  had  not 
been  fully  reallred  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
lower  Income  famlllee:  that  this  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern:  and  there  exist  In 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy 
the  resources  and  capabUlttes  necessary  to 
the  full  realization  of  this  goal 

We  have  not  met  the  goal  set  In  1949 
We  have  not  been  meeting  the  goal  af- 
firmed in  1968  And  we  are  not  going  to 
meet  that  goal,  in  light  of  the  progress 
forecast  by  the  bill  before  us  today  I 
realize,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing all  the  needs  which  exist  under  the 
numerous  housing  programs,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr  Boland.  for  his  excel- 
lent leadership  in  shaping  this  bill.  But 
I  do  hope  that  the  gaps  which  I  in- 
tend to  detail  are  not  allowed  to  remam 

Let  me  first  point  to  some  of  the  more 
positive  aspects  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development 

ITUB  TTJWDINO      COUNSrLING   SUVTCES 

The  administration  requested  no  funds 
for  counseling  services  under  section  237 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  bill  be- 
fore us.  however,  provides  $3  million  un- 
der the  open-ended  authorization  These 
funds  may  be  utilized  for  counselmg  to 
mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  insured 
under  section  237.  as  well  as  to  families 
receiving  assLstance  under  the  section  235 
homeownershlp  assistance  program.  This 
$3  million  fundmg  Is  a  commendable  first 
step  In  Implementing  a  program  which 
unfortunately  has  been  thus  far  un- 
funded. 

HUD  rUNDlNC      MODEL  CrmM 

H  R  9832  appropriated  $150  million  for 
the  model  cities  program  This,  combined 
with  the  $575  million  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  will  not  be  used 
unUl  1972.  produces  a  toul  of  $725  mil- 
lion for  model  cities  obligations  In  1972. 
But.  this  $150  million  appropriation  Is 
still  $100  million  under  the  authorization. 

The  model  cities  program  Ls  particu- 
larly unportant  Title  I  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966  first  authorized  the 
provision  of  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  cities  of  ail  sizes  to  assist  them 
In  planning  and  carrying  out  local  model 
cities  programs  These  are  programs  to 
improve  the  social,  economic  and  phys- 
ical living  conditions  of  people  living  in 
selected  slum  or  blighted  areas,  through 
local  scheduling,  coordination,  and  con- 
centration of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  efforts 

HtTD  rrNDiffG    rrasAN  kxnewal 

The  HUD  appropriations  bill  provides 
$1.2  billion  for  urban  renewal.  This  [s 
$600  million  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  This, 
combined  with  $200  miUion  of  the  1971 
appropriation  which  is  to  be  used  in 
1972.  produces  a  total  of  $14  billion 
available  for  commitment  on  urban  re- 
newal programs   Despite  the  commend- 
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able  step  of  providing  this  $1.2  billion 
that  amount  is  still  $1  387  billion  below 
the  full  authorized  amount 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  essen- 
tial for  the  revitalization  of  our  decaying 
cities  and  towns  Created  by  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  this  program  au- 
thorizes F'ederal  assistance  in  the  form 
of  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assistance 
to  carry  out  urbtm  renewal  activities 
These  activities  may  consist  of  acquiring 
and  clearing  a  slum  or  blighted  area. 
either  residential  or  nonresldentisd.  and 
then  disposing  of  the  land  for  redevelop- 
ment in  accordance  with  planned  uses: 
rehabilitation  of  structures  in  such  Eirea 
by  the  property  owners,  accompanied  by 
improvement  of  community  facilities  by 
the  local  government,  thereby  resulting 
in  conservation  of  the  area;  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  residential  prop- 
erties by  local  public  agencies;  or  any 
combmation  of  these  It  is  particularly 
crucial,  therefore,  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  receive  maximum  funding. 
RUD  rtmocNO:  sxcnoN  aa« 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972  provides  $165  million  In 
increased  annual  contract  authority  for 
the  section  236  progrfmn.  This  is  a  full 
$60  million  le.ss  than  the  maximum — 
$225  million — which  could  be  provided. 
This  failure  to  provide  full  authority  Is 
indeed  a  very  serious  blow  because — 
without  any  exaggeration  at  all — this 
program  is  absolutely  essential  to  solving 
the  desperate  housing  needs  of  our  cities, 
particularly  New  York  City. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  $165  million 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD — 
Independent  offices  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reveals  that  the 
backlog  of  requests  for  section  236  funds, 
as  indicated  by  the  documents  presented 
in  the  hearings,  amoimts  to  almost  $300 
million  And,  as  the  documentation  in 
the  hearings  further  explained,  the  de- 
mand for  section  236  funds  "continues 
to  grow." 

Some  measure  of  the  need  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  looking  at  New  York  City 
alone  The  need  there  Is  for  $60  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972 — the  very  amount  by 
which  the  appropriation  bill  before  us 
falls  short  of  the  full  authorization  level. 

The  section  236  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram was  established  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  Its 
aim  was  to  assist  moderate -income  fam- 
ilies by  authorizing  Interest  reduction 
subsidy  payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment These  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  rental  charge  or  carrying  charge  to 
the  tenant  or  cooperator  The  payments, 
made  to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant  or  cooperator,  reduce  the  Interest 
costs  down  to  as  low  as  1  percent 

In  New  York  City.  secUon  236  is  par- 
ticularly crucial  for  the  viability  of  the 
State  and  city  Mitchell -Lama  programs 
These  programs  are  eligible  for  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  by  virtue  of  my  legisla- 
tion adopted  and  incorporated  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds.  New  York  City 
has  never  received  sufficient  section  236 
fimds  for  these  projects. 


The  reason  why  section  236  is  so  cru- 
cial can  be  seen  by  examining  the  shock- 
ing statistics  New  Mitchell-Lama  build- 
ings are  now  coming  In  with  rentals  and 
carrying  charges  of  as  high  as  $75  or  $80 
per  room  per  month  Moderate-income 
families  simply  cannot  afford  these 
massive  expenditures  for  what  is  a  basic 
necessity — shelter. 

Older  Mitchell-Lamas  are  In  the  same 
straits  Buildings  which  at  one  time  had 
reasonable  rentals  are  now  being  hit  with 
enormous  Increases  One  reason  for  this 
is  Increased  malntensmce  expenses.  Taxes 
also  account  for  the  rise  And.  in  addi- 
tion, buildings  which  have  to  go  into  per- 
manent financing  have  to  pay  current 
high  interest  rates,  much  In  excess  of  the 
rates  being  paid  while  they  remained  on 
temporary  financing 

Section  236  subsidies  can  bring  these 
rentals  and  carrying  charges  down  dras 
tlcally.  so  that  moderate-income  families 
can  in  fact  afford  the  apartments  which 
are  now  so  costly.  The  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  each  percentage  point  of  Interest  be- 
ing paid  on  a  mortgage  translates  into 
$4.50  per  room  per  month  In  rental  or 
carrying  charges  Thus,  if  a  Mitchell- 
Lama  project  Is  covered  by  a  mortgage 
whose  interest  rate  is  7  percent,  and  the 
section  236  subsidy  Is  used  to  bring  that 
rate  down,  in  effect,  to  1  percent,  the 
renter  of  a  four-room  apartment  can 
experience  a  rental  reduction  of  6  times 
$4.50  times  4.  or  $108  monthly. 

Now.  I  want  to  stress  that  while  I  have 
dwelled  upon  the  Mitchell -Lama  pro- 
gram, similar  programs  exist  In  numerous 
other  States,  including  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Illinois.  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia.  So  section  236  fimding  Is 
not  a  matter  of  parochial  concern.  It  is 
a  dire  national  need. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  even  were 
full  funding  provided,  there  would  still  be 
problems  with  the  section  236  program. 
These  must  be  corrected 

One  problem  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  resisted  Implementing  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  which  incorpo- 
rates my  legislatlton  making  State  and 
locally  financed  limited  housing  proj- 
ects— for  example.  Mitchell -Lamas — 
which  were  built  prior  to  1969  eligible  for 
assistance  Last  December,  when  that  act 
was  being  considered  by  the  House,  the 
administration  opposed  section  118  De- 
spite its  efforts,  the  will  of  the  Congress 
prevailed  and  the  provision  was  passed, 
an  amendment  to  strike  It  being  defeated. 
Now  the  administration  claims  as  excuse 
for  its  nonlmplementatlon  lack  of  funds. 
Inasmuch  as  the  $165  million  being  pro- 
vided by  the  appropriations  bill  before 
us  today  is.  although  below  the  full  au- 
thorization level,  $30  million  above  the 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1971,  I  think  that 
the  administration  cannot  legitimately 
claim  such  excuse.  I  expect  to  see  section 
118  implemented. 

Another  problem  which  currently 
exists  with  the  section  236  problem  re- 
sides in  the  rent-Income  ratios  currently 
in  existence  Section  236  requires  that 
tenants  and  cooperators  receiving  section 
236  assistance  must  pay  25  percent  of 
their  income  as  rental  or  carrying  charge. 


This  simply  is  not  a  credible  figure. 
Moderate-Income  families  cannot  afford 
to  expend  such  large  amounts  on  shelter, 
as  Is  statistically  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  nationally  the  average  rent- 
income  ratio  for  a  "Lower  Living  Stand- 
ard Budget.  ■  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  is  just  16.4  percent  The  oner- 
ous requirement  set  by  section  236  is  8.6 
percent  above  that  national  average 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
moderate  Income  families,  living  in  high 
cost  areas  such  as  New  York  City,  have 
such  tremendous  demands  on  their  budg- 
ets— for  food,  transportation,  health, 
education,  et  cetera — that  they  cannot 
afford  to  allocate  a  full  one-fourth  of 
their  Income  to  the  cost  of  shelter. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R  13,  which  reduces  the  section 
236  rent-income  ratio  from  25  percent 
down  to  20  percent.  Subsequently.  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  as  HR  6183 
with  the  following  cosponsors: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr  Koch,  Mr  Podell.  Mr  Rangel. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr  Schetter 

AiK>ther  problem  with  section  236  is 
that  the  income  eligibility  limits  cur- 
rently set  by  the  law  imwarrantedly  ex- 
clude many  families  who  are  in  severe 
need  of  section  236  assistance  Rising 
costs  have  priced  much  of  decent  hous- 
ing— particularly  In  New  York  City — out 
of  the  market  of  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies Yet  the  rigid  Income  limits  set  by 
section  236  bar  these  very  families  from 
the  help  of  section  236  To  remedy  this 
situation.  I  have  introduced  H.R  53. 
which  ctmnges  the  section  236  limits  to 
either  90  percent  of  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  occupants  of  section 
221(d)(3)  below-market-interest-rate 
projects,  or  135  percent  of  pubUc  hous- 
ing ctHitinued  occupancy  limits,  which- 
ever Is  higher.  In  effect,  this  means  that 
the  section  236  income  limits  would  be 
set  about  50-percent  higher  than  they 
cuirently  are.  c«)ening  up  section  236  as- 
sistance to  a  large  number  of  families 
who  desperately  need  help  I  subsequent- 
ly introduced  this  legi^tion  as  HJl. 
6184.  with  the  following  cosponsors: 

Mrs.  ABZT7G,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr  Koch. 
Mr  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Scheijer 

Still  another  problem  with  the  section 
236  program,  and  one  which  must  be 
corrected,  is  that  the  statutory  mortgage 
limits  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  ris- 
ing land  and  construction  costs  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  For  example,  the 
current  limit  of  $26,680  for  a  two-bed- 
room apartment  is  more  than  $3,000  be- 
low per  unit  actual  costs  in  New  York 
City  In  fact,  New  York  City  FHA-in- 
sured  projects  approved,  or  pending,  at 
the  Board  of  Estimate  in  early  1971  aver- 
aged almost  15  percent  above  the  pres- 
ent limits. 

To  deal  with  this  severe  situation,  I 
have  introduced  H.R  54,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Development  may  authorize  increases  in 
mortgage  ceilings  to  meet  increased  con- 
struction   costs    Subsequently.    I    rein- 
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troduced   this   leirlfilAtion   u  B.B..   6185 
with  the  following  coeponsors : 

Mrs  Abzug.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr  Badillo, 
Mr  BiNGHAK,  Mrs  Chisholm,  Mr  Hal- 
PKKN.  Mr  Koch.  Mr  Podkll.  Mr.  Rangkl. 
Mr    RosrjTTHAL,  and  Mr    Schettkh 

Unfortunately,  with  inadequate  f\md- 
ln«.  New  York  City  and  other  ciUes 
around  the  country  cannot  even  begin  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  their  citizens 
Thus,  I  aun  particularly  hopeful  that  the 
Senate,  when  it  undertakes  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  funding  for  section  236  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  will  provide  the  full  author- 
ized amount,  and  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  accept  the  Senate  version,  rec- 
ognizing the  dire  need  which  I  have 
detailed. 

mro  rvtrovHa    axNT  nrppLiMxirra 

One  of  the  particular  gaps  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  before  'os  today  concerns 
the  rent  supplement  program  The  ad- 
ministrauon  requested  an  Inadequate  $60 
million  increase  m  annual  contract  au- 
thorization— $93  million  leas  than  the  au- 
thorized level  The  committee  has  failed 
to  even  meet  that  figure,  providing  in 
H_R.  9382  for  only  an  mcrease  of  $55 
million  m  fiscal  year  1972.  I  appreciate 
the  committees  concern,  as  stated  at 
page  5  of  the  report  H  Rept  92-305  '  on 
H  R  9382.  that  the  eventual  cost  of  con- 
tract authortzaUons  thus  far  provided, 
and  the  $55  million  increment  provided 
by  this  bill,  will  be  large  as  these  con- 
tracts are  paid  out.  But,  that  is  no  real 
solace  for  soluuon  for  the  devastating 
lack  of  housing  which  exists  cBday 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  par- 
ticularly crucial  m  meeting  the  needs  of 
lower-Income  families,  who  face  such  a 
desperate  lack  of  decent,  aflordable 
housing  Enacted  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment  Act  of  1965  this  pro- 
gram provides  for  rent  supplements  on 
behalf  of  needy  tenants  Housing  pro- 
vided Ls  privately  owned  and  operated. 
and  primarily  privately  ftoanced  A  mar- 
ket rental  rate  sufflclent  to  cover  appli- 
csable  debt  service,  maintenance  tmd 
managemefit  expenses  Is  established  for 
each  rental  unit  Eligible  tenants  are  re- 
quired to  pay  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come toward  the  rental  rate,  with  the 
deficiency  being  made  up  in  the  form  of 
a  rent  supplement  payment  directly  to 
the  project  owner 

As  initially  enacted,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  did  have  some  flaws  It 
still  does,  but  one  which  has  been  cor- 
rected concerned  the  barring  of  State 
and  locally  financed  limited  profit  hous- 
mg  progrBuns  from  eligibility  By  virtue 
of  my  amendment  adopted  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
this  bar  was  removed  Thus,  in  my  own 
State  and  city  Mitchell-Lama  develop- 
ments are  now  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments This  was  a  particularly  crucial 
step  in  helping  to  meet  the  disastrous 
lack  of  decent,  affordable  housing  for 
many  New  Yorkers  Subsequently  m  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  another  amendment  of  mine  was 
mcorporated  in  the  bill  as  secUon  118 
This  made  Mite  hell -Lamas  built  prior  to 
1969  eligible  for  rent  supplements,  there- 
by removing  the  bar  which  had  remained 
even  after  adoption  of  my  previous 
amendment  in  19)66 


There  still  remain  other  flaws  In  the 
rent  supplement  program  One  of  these 
IS  the  reqmrement  that  families  partici- 
pating in  the  program  must  pay  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  as  rental  This  is  an 
inordinately  high  amount,  particularly 
when  It  IS  matched  against  the  compar- 
able 20  percent  requirement  under  the 
section  235  homeownershlp  program  Un- 
der that  program,  not  only  is  the  family 
which  is  receiving  Federal  assistance  in 
securing  home  ownership  only  required  to 
pay  20  percent  of  its  Income  It  also  is 
building  up  equity,  sind  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  the  income  tax  deductions  for 
Interest  expense  Neither  of  these  bene- 
fits accrues  to  the  needy  rent  supple- 
ment family  paying  25  percent  of  its  in- 
come {IS  rental. 

To  reduce  this  requirement  down  to  20 
percent,  I  have  introduced  H  R  13,  and 
subsequently  introduced  this  bill  as  H  R. 
6183  with  the  coeponsors  I  previously 
listed 

Still  another  problem  with  the  rent 
supplement  progreun  inheres  in  the  ad- 
ministrative rent  limits  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  determining  a  projects  eli- 
gibility to  receive  rent  supplement  assist- 
ance These  simply  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  increase  m  development 
costs  since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
and  they  do  not  reflect  current  market 
rentals  for  new  and  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing in  New  York  City  and  other  high- 
cost  areas. 

This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  In  the 
8  y«irs  since  the  passage  of  the  1965 
HUD  act.  which  created  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  the  monthly  rent  limits 
have  been  adjusted  upward  only  18  per- 
cent, which  averages  out  at  Just  3  per- 
cent yearly  Over  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  the  last  2  years, 
construction  costs  have  been  rising  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  1  percent  a  month 
Thus,  present  rent  limits  do  not  reflect 
these  Increases  To  provide  the  assist- 
ance which  the  program  is  In  fact  In- 
toided  to  supply  the  administrative  rent 
limits  must  be  geared  to  actual  market 
conditions 

To  remedy  this  situation,  there  should 
be  at  least  a  40-percent  mcrease  over 
the  original  rent  limits  At  the  same  time, 
to  allow  high-cost  areas  to  utilize  rent 
supplements  m  federally  insured  market 
rate  and  State  and  locally  assisted  de- 
velopments— such  as  the  Mltchell-Laraa 
and  municipal  loan  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects m  New  York  City — the  high -cost 
area  adjustment  in  the  administrative 
rent  limits  should  be  increased  from  25 
percent  to  at  least  45  percent 

Finally,  the  rent  supplement  Income 
limits  must  be  adjusted,  because  at  pres- 
ent many  families  who  do  m  fact,  des- 
perately need  the  assistance  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  are  barred  by  virtue 
of  their  having  incomes  which  are  under 
the  present  limits,  too  high  To  correct 
this  situation.  Income  limits  and  the  defi- 
nition of  income  governing  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  should  be  administra- 
tively changed  as  they  can  be  and  as  I 
have  requested  by  letter  of  November  7. 
1970.  to  Secretary  Romney 

Obviously,  the  prime  issue  before  us 
today  Is  the  level  of  funding  of  the  rent 
supplement  program    As  I  have  noted. 


the  level  set  by  H.R.  9382  is  $93  million 
below  the  maximum.  This  is  very  unfor- 
tunate KX,  the  same  time,  not  only  must 
we  secure  adequate  funding,  but  we  must 
also  correct  the  present  deficiencies  of 
the  program  which  I  have  detailed. 

HUD     rVKHTNC        TKOL     HOnSINO 

There  are  some  additional  aspects  of 
the  programs  implemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment which  the  occasion  of  the  bill 
funding  this  department  make  appropri- 
ate to  discuss 

One  program  of  particular  concern  is 
the  section  235  homeownershlp  assist- 
ance program  There  have  been  serious 
problems  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  program,  and  certainly  among  the 
most  serious  are  those  highlighted  by  the 
recently  issued  report  of  the  US  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  entitled  "Home- 
ownership  for  Lower  Income  Families." 
The  flndmg  of  this  report  is  that  section 
235  program  has  t)een  operated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  country  In  this  region,  which  con- 
tains a  substantial  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  only  6  percent  of  the 
section  235  units  have  been  provided.  By 
contrast,  nearly  half  of  all  section  235 
houses  have  been  located  in  Southern  and 
border  States,  And,  as  the  Commission 
report  states  on  page  92 

II  the  program  Is  to  benefit  lower-income 
r&znllte8  on  an  equitable  basis  and  not  have 
the  effect  or  discriminating  against  families 
because  of  the  geographical  area  In  which 
they  happen  to  live,  some  flexlbUlty  must  be 
provided  In  the  statutory  cost  limits  to  en- 
able the  program  to  operate  evenrwhere 

More  serious  Is  the  finding  by  the 
Commission  that  the  section  235  program 
has  been  implemented  In  such  a  way  as 
to  maintain  "the  traditional  pattern  of 
separate  and  unequal  housmg  markets 
for  while  and  non white  families,"  iptige 
89K  The  Commission  points  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  as  producing 
this  segregated,  unequal  product  There 
is  only  one  answer  The  section  235  pro- 
gram must  be  administered  so  as  to  pro- 
vide equal  benefits  to  all  Americans. 
Maintenance  of  segregation  cannot  be 
condoned. 

This  analysis  of  the  section  235  pro- 
gram by  the  US.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  leads  to  the  next  Lssue.  and  really 
the  larger  one.  which  I  want  to  address. 
This  is  the  fair  housing  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  On  June  11,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  so-called  equal  housing 
statement  He  promised  to  enforce  laws 
against  rticlal  discrtmlnation,  but  he 
maintained  that  communities  would  not 
be  forced  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
accept  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing  He  said 

We  will  not  seek  to  impoae  economic  Inte- 
gration upon  an  existing  local  JurlacUcUon. 

Thus,  communities  remain  free,  in 
terms  of  executive  policy,  to  employ  re- 
strictive zoning  to  preclude  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-mcome  families, 

I  cannot  accept  this  view  of  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  Granted, 
the  President  said  that  he  would  "not 
countenance  any  use  of  economic  meas- 
ures as  a  subterfuge  for  racial  discrim- 
ination '  But,  that  qualification  is  InsufB- 
clent — the  ability   to  establish  that  re- 
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strlctive  zoning  was  used  for  racial  dis- 
crimination will  be  difllcult  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  that  qualification 
represents  a  policy  of  pitfslvity — of  re- 
sponse to  an  evU  to  which  attention  is 
called — whereas  what  is  needed  is  a  pol- 
icy of  aggressive  pursuit  of  fair  housing 
That  aggressive  policy  has  been  lacking 
heretofore,  and  the  President's  statement 
forecast*  a  like  policy  of  passivity  for 
the  future 

That  policy  of  passivity  does  not 
square,  I  believe,  with  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968— the  fair  hous- 
ing title — which  provides,  in  section 
808' d I  : 

All  executive  departments  and  agencies 
shall  administer  their  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment in  a  manner  afltnnatlvely  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title 

Affirmative  action  is  mandated  by  the 
law  That  is  not  what  the  President's 
housing  policy  statement  prescribes 
What  it  does  prescribe  Is  acquiescence  to 
economic  segregation.  And  in  this  Na- 
tion, In  this  day.  economic  segregation 
means  racial  segregation  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Mexican  Americans  and  American  In- 
diEins  fall  within  the  groupings  of  low- 
and  moderate- Income  families  It  is  they 
who  need  the  ability  to  obtain,  decent, 
affordable  housing  In  the  suburbs,  where 
living  conditions  are  amenable  and 
where  so  many  Jobs  have  migrated.  The 
President's  policy  does  not  answer  this 
need.  It  rejects  it. 

NATIONAL   AZBONAimCS   AND   SPACS 

ASM  DmraATto  n 

I  have  dwelled  considerably  on  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developwnent  because 
that  Department  is  responsible  for  the 
housing  programs  which  ostensibly  are 
aimed  at  alleviating  a  domestic  need  of 
the  utmost  priority. 

There  is  sad  Irony  In  noting  that  in 
the  same  bill  providing  a  total  of 
$3,206,324,000  for  that  Department,  there 
is  also  provided  a  larger  amount — $3.- 
271,500,000 — for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Pew 
more  object  demonstrations  of  our  mis- 
placed priorities  could  be  provided 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  space  program 
provides  jobs  This  Is  the  argument  often 
heard  when  one  questions  the  billions 
spent  by  NASA— these  biUions  go  to  pro- 
vide employment  That  is  true,  but  it  is 
no  justification  for  spending  these  bil- 
lions on  the  si>ace  program.  Those  same 
moneys,  expended  for  other  programs 
which  do  meet  our  domestic  needs,  would 
equally  create  employment. 

So,  the  fact  is.  at  least  to  my  mind, 
that  we  are  spending  dlrely  needed  funds 
for  programs  which  really  carry  a  very 
low  priority  on  the  agenda  of  America's 
needs  We  have  Inadequate  housing,  In- 
adequate mass  transportation,  inade- 
quate health  facilities,  Iruidequate  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  hundred  other  in- 
adequacies To  spend  over  $3  blllicHi 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  to  fail  to  meet  these 
needs,  and  to  sustain  the  misplaced 
priorities  which  continue  to  govern 

VrrERANS'    AOlItKnSTTLA'nON 

Unlike  the  funds  spent  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 


tration, the  funding  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  particularly  necessary 
and  important.  B.R.  9382,  the  bill  before 
us,  provides  $2,244,700,000  for  medical 
care  This  is  more  than  $300  million  above 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
more  than  $120  million  above  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration.  This 
increase  will,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  assure  that  sufHcient  funds 
are  available  for  not  less  than  an  average 
daily  census  of  85,500  patients  In  VA 
hospitals,  and  provide  for  an  improved 
staffing  ratio  of  employees  to  patients. 

Having  personally  visited  the  Bronx 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  just 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  im- 
proved facilities  and  staffing.  At  that 
time.  I  asked  Dr.  A.  M  Klelnman.  hos- 
pital director,  about  nurse  staffing.  Our 
colloquy  pointed  up  the  dire  situation: 

Mr  Rtan.  In  regard  to  this  question  of 
nurB«s.  It  is  stated  that  one  nurse  coven 
three  wards — two  wards  for  apLnal  Injury 
cases  SLnd  one  for  rebabllltatiaii. 

Tou  mentioned  2-C  and  3-C.  Are  those  on 
dlHerenl  floors? 

Dr  Klzznman.  Yes 

In  this  case  the  three  wards  she  covers  at 
night — I  am  talking  about  the  night  shift. 
1-C.  »-C,  andS-C 

Mr  Rtan.  Three  different  floors  for  one 
nurse? 

Dr.  KuEiNif  AN.  Yes. 

Needless  to  say,  I  found  conditions 
at  Bronx  VA  hospital  very  distressing. 
Thus,  the  more  than  $2  bilUcm  provided 
by  H  JR..  9382  is  particularly  Important. 

Also  particularly  crucial  is  the  provi- 
sion, as  a  component  of  this  $2.4  plus 
billion,  of  almost  $17  million  for  the  drug 
rehabilitation  program  for  former  serv- 
icemen Obviously,  $17  million  does  not 
even  approach  dealing  with  the  program, 
and  certainly  my  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  my  colleagues  will  generate  a 
supplemental  appropriation  later  this 
year  to  provide  more  funds  But  at  least 
this  funding  before  us  now  will  provide 
for  32  drug  rehabilitation  units,  each  with 
15  beds  and  the  capacity  to  hauidle  200 
outpatients 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  HJl, 
9382  provides  $64,707,000  for  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  Such  research 
is  essential  to  maintain  and  develop 
medical  care  for  our  veterans.  I.  for  one, 
have  made  no  secret  of  my  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Indochina.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  this  war  has  been  the  thou- 
sands of  wounded  and  maimed  young 
men  who  have  been  its  victims  To  them 
we  owe  the  finest  medical  care  available 
They  have  paid  a  very  heavy  price  for 
the  errors  of  this  Nation,  and  we  cannot 
compound  those  errors  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide that  care  for  these  men. 

H.R.  9382  also  provides  $90,418,000  for 
construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
faciUties.  Again,  to  our  veterans  we  owe 
a  heavy  debt.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
the  facilities  to  pay  that  debt. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  while 
I  am  gratified  to  support  these  funds 
for  medical  care  for  our  veterans.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  medical  care  which  has 
been  provided  thus  far  is  adequate.  It  is 
not  enough  to  just  appropriate  funds.  It 
Is  required  that  we  assure  that  those 
funds  are  being  used  to  provide  the  best 
services  and  the  best  care  Thus  far,  we 
have  not  done  enough 


Mr.  PREY,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  voting  to  Increase  the  annual  con- 
tract authority  for  both  the  section  235 
and  236  housing  assistance  programs  to 
$165  million — an  increase  of  $35  million 
and  $30  million,  respectively. 

Although  I  am  concerned  that  we  pass 
the  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  prevent 
any  dry  period  in  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams as  occurred  last  year.  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  program  in  my  congres- 
sional district  has  been  seriously  mis- 
managed. 

During  the  past  2  years,  when  massive 
unemployment  was  taking  place  in  Bre- 
vard Cotmty  where  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  is  located,  many  homeowners 
were  anxiously  attempting  to  sell  their 
homes  to  prevent  foreclosure.  In  fact, 
there  were  750  vacant  homes  in  the 
northern  section  of  Brevard  County.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  FHA  re- 
gional office  in  Tampa  continued  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  new  homes  under 
the  235  subsidy  program. 

After  3  months  of  correspondence  and 
meetings  with  FHA  officials,  a  decision 
was  announced  to  halt  the  issuance  of 
conditional  commitments  for  the  specu- 
lative production  of  new  homes  until  the 
housing  market  situation  justified  addi- 
tions However,  the  FHA  order  did  not 
pertain  to  signed  purchase  contracts  or 
to  southern  Brevard  County.  Although 
the  situation  has  not  been  as  severe  m 
southern  Brevard  Coimty,  there  are  still 
many  vacant  homes  which  could  and 
should  be  utilized. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  homes  that 
were  built  under  the  236  program  have 
been  repossessed.  In  Brevard  County 
alone  almost  1,000  homes  sold  under  the 
235  program  have  been  repossessed. 

Why  should  it  be  continued  to  construct 
new  homes  under  the  236  program,  many 
of  which  are  repossessed,  when  vacant, 
new,  or  used  homes,  which  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  this  program  are  in  exist- 
ence? 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  lacking  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  location  of  "235" 
housing.  In  Indian  Harbour  Beach,  Fla  , 
for  example,  an  ultra-exclusive  Brevard 
commimity  of  $20,000  to  $50,000,  10 
homes  under  235  subsidies  were  built 

The  highest  priority  should  be  given  to 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans,  But, 
the  FHA  has  an  obligation  to  all  home- 
owners not  to  upset  the  housing  market 
in  an  area  where  it  Insures  the  greatest 
majority  of  homes. 

Mr  BEVTLL  Mr  Chairman,  a  recent 
survey  of  all  57  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  reveals  that 
practically  all  of  these  offices  arc  under- 
funded and  understaffed  The  Veterans' 
Administration  requested  over  $280  mil- 
lion for  general  operating  expenses  for 
fiscal  1972  largely  to  operate  these  offices 
When  the  request  was  renewed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the 
general  operating  expense  item  in  the 
budget  was  slashed  by  over  $15  million 
which  will  prevent  VA  from  giving  timely 
service  to  veterans,  especially  those  from 
the  Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  review  of  the  needs  of 
the  Montgomery,  Ala  ,  office,  according  to 
the  manager  of  that  office,  reveals  a  need 
for  $154,545  in  fiscal  1972.  PracUcally 
all  of  this  money  is  for  increased  staffing 
where   substantial    workloads   increases 
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east  At  the  Montgomery  oCDce.  the 
workload  factors  In  compensation, 
pension,  and  education  have  increased 
by  22  percent,  In  loan  guaranty,  15  per- 
cent, administrative.  13  percent. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  obvious  that  this 
situation  Ls  getting  out  of  hand  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  per- 
mitted the  \'.\  Administrator  to  asJt  for 
$5.6  million  more  for  general  operating 
expense  a  feu-  days  ago  before  a  Senate 
committee  but  most  of  these  funds  will 
be  allocated  to  other  areas  such  as  job 
counseling  and  will  not  materially  assist 
or  clear  up  sorrie  of  the  senous  backlogs 
which  exist  m  various  divisions  of  our 
regional  offices  Therefore.  I  believe  we 
should  add  a  minimum  of  $7  million  on 
top  of  what  the  administration  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  simple  facts  are 
that  with  the  discharge  of  about  a  mil- 
lion new  veterans  each  year  the  Veter- 
ans" Administration  has  more  customers 
The  VA  must  have  the  additional  re- 
quired staff  to  keep  pace  with  this  in- 
creased workload  on  a  timely  basis  and 
they  must  also  look  to  the  future  On  the 
survey  form  submitted  to  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  the  director  of  the 
Montgomery  office  stated 

Training  and  employee  development  suffer 
from  continuous  heavy  press  or  employee 
time  to  remain  current  on  workloads  We 
absolutely  must  train  and  we  do  And  some 
time  for  special  Job  training  There  la  a  great 
need  however,  for  more  training  and  devel- 
opment to  be  ready  for  Increasing  workloads 
and  for  replacements  of  expected  retire- 
ments In  the  next  Ave  years  we  will  experi- 
ence a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
retirements  of  experienced  f>eople.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  15  extra  personnel  we  have  indi- 
cated we  need  in  fiscal  year  1973.  there  Is  a 
general  need.  In  all  the  VA  Regional  Offices. 
I  believe,  for  several  extra  personnel  celling 
points  to  enable  us  to  recruit  Ukely  prospects 
when  they  are  available  in  order  to  be  train- 
ing them  before  the  actual  retirements  of 
the  many  who  will  retire  in  the  next  few 
years  With  extremely  tight  fund  allocaUons 
of  the  past  few  years.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  program  for  up- 
daUng  of  office  machinery  and  equipment 
While  this  U  a  buUt-ln  part  of  VA  budgeting 
and  Oacal  operations,  it  takes  second  place  to 
personnel  needs  as  we  continue  extremely 
heavy  workloads 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the  addlUon 
of  $7  million  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  both  the  ApproprlaUons 
Committee  and  our  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  their  cooperative  efforts 
to  forestall  adminlstrauon  efforts  to  cut 
back  the  hospital  program  In  an  effort 
to  save  $3  6  million,  the  administraUon 
had  ordered  a  250  reduction  in  average 
dally  patient  census  in  the  four  Alabama 
hospitals  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
committee  restored  f'jnds  in  this  bill  to 
preclude  this  cutback  which  would  have 
tota.ed  over  $120  million  nationwide 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like,  first  of  all.  to  commend 
Wie  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
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Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bcu.and)  for  a  very 
fine  bill 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  in- 
crease In  funding  over  the  present  fiscal 
year  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion 

Two  NSF  programs  which  especially 
interest  me.  and  which  I  was  happy  to  see 
received  additional  funding  from  the 
committee,  are  scientific  research  sup- 
port and  national  and  special  research 
programs.  Both  have  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially over  the  current  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  basic  research  to  the  national 
need  for  problem -solving.  It  underlies, 
really,  all  the  special  thrusts  we  have 
mounted  or  need  to  mount  in  pursuing 
some  accommodation  with  the  furious 
evolution  the  Nation  is  undergoing. 

There  Ls  no  question  that  the  basic  bio- 
medical research  funded  in  the  bill  is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  to  this  Nation's  suc- 
cess in  conquering  cancer,  genetic  de- 
fects, and  the  uncertainty  of  organ 
transplants  which  It  seeks  in  trying  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard  of  health. 

At  the  same  time,  basic  research  can 
also  hopefully  find  answers  to  the  many 
social  and  economic  problems  that  plagrue 
us.  There  is  a  particialar  item  of  $50  4 
million  In  this  bill  for  a  program  known 
as  Research  Associated  with  National 
Needs.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to  focus  on 
and  stimulate  the  appllcaUion  of  science 
and  technology  to  national  problems  and 
areas  where  social  benefits  can  be  real- 
ized 

Mr  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  problem 
better  suited  to  this  approach  than  the 
very  difficult  and  perplexing  situation 
which  finds  literaUy  thousands  of  highly 
trained,  highly  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  victims  of  the  Nation's  gradual 
shift  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 

These  people,  of  which  there  are  10.000 
in  my  State  alone,  were  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous national  effort  first  to  achieve 
a  military  technology  commensurate 
with  our  role  as  defender  of  the  free 
world  and  then  to  maintain  a  superiority 
in  the  face  of  constant  threats  to  that 
role. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  they  are  being 
abandoned  as  the  Nation  turns  to  plow- 
shares, and  I  think,  that  as  victims  of 
geopoUtics  beyond  their  control,  they  are 
due  some  consideration  by  a  government 
they  have  helped  to  sustain. 

I  believe  the  Government  has  been 
derelict,  first  of  all,  in  not  foreseeing  this 
situation  6md  moving  to  take  some  of 
the  wrench  out  of  it  for  these  people 
before  they  were  cast  out  Into  a  situation 
not  of  their  own  making  Having  failed 
to  do  that,  the  Government  should  now 
make  every  effort  rectify  what  Is  a  very 
real  and  pressing  national  problem  What 
better  way  than  by  using  this  same  sci- 
ence and  technology-  to  find  the  solution? 
There  are  several  pending  bills  In  this 
body  which  authorize  National  Science 
Foundation  research  into  ways  and 
means  of  easmg  the  disruption  of  con- 
version It  seems  to  me  we  should  not 
and  cannot  wait  for  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  catch  up  with  the  situation  Surely 
part  of  the  $50  4  million  can  be  put  to 
use  upon  enactment  of  this  bill  to  begin 


an  attack  on  the  problem  that  much 
sooner. 

The  other  part  of  this  bill  in  which  I 
am  vitally  Interested.  Mr  Chairman.  Is 
the  funding  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, whose  Administrator.  E)onald 
Johnson,  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
generally  excellent  Job  he  does  in  pro- 
viding and  caring  for  the  28  million 
Americans  who  have  fought  our  wars 

I  commend  the  committee  for  adding 
$120  million  to  keep  the  average  dally 
census  at  85,500  at  VA  hosplUls  in  the 
face  of  a  proposed  budget  cutback  which 
I  believe  is  Ul-conceived  and  ill-timed. 
The  VA  system  maintains  a  very  excel- 
lent staff  of  medical  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel which  performs  well  and  devotedly 
against  great  odds.  To  shortchange 
them  and  the  growing  numbers  of  vet- 
erans requiring  care  and  treatment 
would  not  be  In  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation.  EX^en  maintaining  the  present 
level  is  really  not  enough. 

I  was  likewise  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee approved  $169  million  for  new 
special  treatment  of  drug-addicted  vet- 
erans, although  I.  would  like  to  have  seen 
that  amount  Increased  even  more  for  as 
well  funded  an  attack  as  possible  on  this 
newest  and  potentially  most  damaging 
wound  of  war. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  designed  to  sharply  expand 
and  upgrade  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion both  military  and  veterans  addicts. 
Again,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
legislative  mill  to  grind  these  out  We  are 
making  a  beginning  with  this  bill  which 
must  be  made  without  another  day's 
delay.  Neither  these  funds  nor  the  32 
drug  centers  they  will  support  are  totally 
adequate.  I  believe,  but  they  are  a  begin- 
ning. 

I  intend.  Mr  Chairman,  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Boland).  in  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  VA's  general 
operating  expenses  and  I  will  speak  to 
that  question  at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  the  meantime.  I  repeat  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  committee  and  urge 
this  body  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
on  the  bill  which  represents  a  definite 
step  forward  in  coming  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  many  problems  that  face  tills 
Nation 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ  Mr  Chairman,  sd- 
though  I  approve  of  some  of  the  items  In 
this  bill,  such  as  the  appropriation  for 
space  activities,  I  will  vote  "no."  because 
there  are  many  more  objectionable  items 
in  It  such  as  ftmds  for  the  "Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  "  and  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal These  items,  and  others  of  lesser 
objection,  are  of  such  potential  Injury  to 
our  society  that  I  cannot  In  conscience 
support  the  measure 

The  CHAIRMAN   If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CotJNS«LtNO  SXXVTCSS 

For  counseling  services,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended  (13  tJ  S  C   1718x-3(e) ) .  •3.000.000 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  on  a  very  momen- 
tous bill,  but  I  do  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  Members 
o^  the  House  and  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  biE  that  there  is  great  danger 
in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our  hoios- 
Ing  programs  are  being  carried  forth  By 
that  I  mean  to  say  the  idea  is  good — we 
want  the  private  sector  to  get  into  build- 
ing all  the  low  cost  housing  that  we  can 
and  to  do  so  we  have  encouraged  them 
by  offering  them  depreciation  write-offs, 
that  is,  accelerated  depreciation  write- 
offs on  the  housmg  We  are  offering  them 
Interest  subsidies  on  their  loans. 

The  only  control  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  is  in  fixmg  the  maximum 
amount  of  rent  that  they  can  charge, 
which  is  to  keep  their  return  on  their  in- 
vestment within  reason — and  I  believe 
it  is  6  percent. 

I  am  talking  primarily  about  section 
236  housing.  Now  on  this  section  236 
housing  program  there  is  always  someone 
who  is  a  little  smarter  than  we  are  who 
write  the  bill  and  they  are  smarter  than 
those  who  administer  the  bill.  The  sec- 
tion 236  housing  program  is  bemg  used 
by  some  wealthy  people  as  a  write-off 
against  other  Income  They  are  not  hous- 
ing people  They  are  looking  for  a  way 
out.  True — they  are  building  the  housing, 
but  mind  you  when  they  get  through 
with  the  fast  write-offs  on  depreciation, 
which  is  in  about  5  years,  they  are  going 
to  drop  it.  We  have  no  control  as  to 
maintoiance.  We  have  no  control  as  to 
how  it  Is  kept  up.  They  are  going  to  drop 
it  and  it  could  be  a  slum  on  a  moment's 
notice.  If  they  lose  money,  they  are  going 
to  lise  that  loss  as  against  other  Income 
where  they  would  be  in  a  high  bracket 

In  my  city  there  is  no  zoning.  So  they 
say.  "well,  that  is  your  problem  "  Well. 
that  is  your  problem  too  because  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  the  FHA. 
should  be  cognizaoit  of  the  way  this  hous- 
ing Is  located. 

You  hear  them  say  from  Pennsylvsuila 
Avenue:  "We  are  not  going  to  break  up 
neighborhoods  with  any  of  our  housing 
programs.  We  are  not  going  to  riiin  a 
neighborhood." 

Some  officials  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  not  listening  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  because  they  are  allowing 
and  approving  this  type  of  housing,  250 
units  In  some  instances,  to  be  placed  in 
small,  modest  areas,  overloading  the 
schools,  overloading  the  streets,  and  they 
are  located  where  there  is  no  bus  serv- 
ice; there  are  no  plants  around  where 
low-Income  people  can  get  a  job  So  I 
say  they  do  have  a  responsibility  on  ap- 
proval of  these  units  as  to  where  they 
are  located,  whether  there  Is  zoning  or 
there  is  no  zoning 

We  need  the  housing,  but  put  it  where 
it  is  needed  Put  it  where  the  people  need 
It.  near  their  Jobs,  near  transportation, 
and  let  us  do  it  right 

I  am  now  hearing  other  of  my  col- 
leagues voicing  the  same  objection  that 
I  raised  a  year  ago.  I  could  get  no  sup- 
port for  an  amendment  to  have  local  au- 
thority approve  projects. 

With  regard  to  the  city  of  Houston 


they  In  HUD  now  say.  "We  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  city" 

But  that  agreement  states : 

We  will  give  the  city  10  days'  notice  before 
we  will  approve  a  commitment  But  that  does 
not  mean  the  city  has  veto  power  over  the 
site 

So  take  a  look  at  this  program.  I  want 
you  to  watch  It.  I  hope  and  trust  the 
committee  will  watch  it  and  see  that  this 
housing  is  put  where  It  is  needed,  not 
merely  on  the  basis  of  where  they  might 
get  a  tract  of  land  fairly  reasonable  and 
some  investors  might  get  a  fast  return 
on  their  dollar  Invested. 

Mr  CABELL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texeis. 

Mr  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Texas  The  exact  situation  prevails 
in  my  area,  in  the  Dallas  metropolitan 
area,  where  these  housing  units  have 
been  placed  We  have  good  middle-In- 
come home-owned  locations,  and  within 
60  days  after  the  first  3  or  4  section  235 
houses  are  built,  the  surrounding  values 
have  dropped  as  much  as  25  percent. 

I  certainly  commend  my  colleague  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
has  had  the  same  experience  we  have  had 
111  our  area  where  people  have  been  work- 
ing and  paying  for  their  homes,  modest 
homes  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  range, 
and  here  comes  a  200-unit  housing  deal 
next  door  to  them,  overloading  their 
schools,  and  they  have  no  recourse  What 
do  the  people  affected  say''  We  are  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  bill  to  rum  our  own  neigh- 
borhood and  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
homes.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  pnpe 
I  urge  the  committee  and  Members  of 
the  House  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  this 
problem  and,  if  necessary,  help  me  amend 
the  act. 

AMENDMENT  OFTTBED  BY  MR    DEL  CL^WSON 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr   DrL  Clawbon 
On  page  3  strike  out  all  of  the  language  ap- 
pearing In  lines  10,  11,  12,  and  13  Inclusive. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  general  debate  I  spoke  upon  the 
subject  very  briefly  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  that  I  have  offered.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  that  section 
dealing  wnth  the  counseling  services.  The 
$3  miUion  was  not  requested  by  the 
agency.  The  $3  million  was  not  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
It  is  the  first  time  that  it  hsis  ever  been 
appropriated  or  even  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  commit- 
tee's report  m  order  that  you  might  see 
how  general  the  subject  of  counseling 
services  is,  because  it  is  not  limited  or 
restricted  to  section  235,  section  236.  or 
to  any  other  sections  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram. It  would  amend  section  237  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  report  states 
as  follows: 

Section  337  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
authorizes  budget,  debt  management,   and 


related  counseling  services  to  mortgagors 
whose  mortgages  are  insured  under  that 
section  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  The  law  also  authorises  coun- 
seling to  other  eligible  families  who  lack 
sufficient  funds  to  supply  a  down  payment 
to  help  them  save  the  amount  necessary 
Counseling  may  also  be  provided  to  famlUes 
who  are  eligible  for  assistance  payments  un- 
der Section  235,  and  to  families  living  In 
public  housing  units 

In  my  opinion  this  provides  all  kinds  of 
counseling  services,  regardless  of  what 
they  might  be:  whether  they  are  coun- 
seling services  having  to  do  with  mar- 
riage, or  counseling  services  having  to 
do  with  hygiene  or  prenatal  care.  What- 
ever it  might  be.  we  are  going  to  find 
that  the  counseling  services  can  be  Just 
as  general  as  the  law  implies,  and  cer- 
tainly not  restricted  to  any  advice  on 
section  235.  nor  to  give  advice  just  to 
mortgagees  using  this  type  of  subsi- 
dized housing 

It  is  also  my  opinion  this  is  only  a 
token  of  what  it  will  eventually  be  if  we 
open  up  the  door  for  this  kind  of  coun- 
seling service.  It  is  the  camel's  nose  un- 
der the  tent. 

Members  already  have  heard  the  dis- 
cussion of  layer  upon  layer  upon  layer 
of  housing  programs  in  existence  today, 
which  are  funded  and  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  If  we  continue  this 
kind  of  layer  cake  we  are  gomg  to  have 
more  and  more  counseling  semces,  and 
it  would  not  be  out  of  order  at  all  to  pre- 
dict that  next  year  this  will  be  $6  mil- 
lion, and  perhaps  mcreased  each  year  in 
increments  of  that  amount  in  future. 

In  my  office  it  took  one  girl  who  has 
been  in  the  office  only  2  months  to  check 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
D.C..  to  find  out  what  is  available  in 
counseling  services  of  various  forms  at 
this  time.  She  was  pronded  with  a  little 
booklet,  along  with  several  other  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  of  supplementary-  coun- 
seling services  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
little  booklet  provides  some  565  different 
organizations,  mdividuals  and  groups 
that  give  counseling  of  almost  everj-  de- 
scription. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  section  of  this 
booklet.  It  is  this: 

House  Counseling  Service  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  FHA 

I  took  the  liberty  this  afternoon  to  call 
the  telephone  number  under  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  housing  counseling  This 
service  is  provided  by  a  HUD  agency. 
This  is  a  housing  agency  of  HUD.  of 
FHA. 

I  asked  what  kmd  of  counseling  they 
would  provide  if  I  wanted  to  come  in  by 
appointment.  They  said: 

We  will  give  you  any  kind  of  counseling 
in  connection  with  the  housing  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government 

I  tisked: 

Are  you  funded  by  HUD? 

They  answered : 

Oh.  yes.  we  are  funded  under  the  FHA  and 
HUD  programs. 

I  asked: 

WIU  you  advise  me  on  335? 

They  answered: 
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T««,  Hr,  we  win  b«  hkppy  to  All  you  h«»« 
to  do  is  to  c«U  and  xaaXa  an  appointment. 

HUD  already  \s  providing  this  counsel- 
ing service  It  is  already  doing  the  job 
under  some  kind  of  account  that  is  not 
called  counseling  service  So  In  my  opin- 
ion this  $3  miUlon  is  unnecessary  We 
do  have  to  have  It  In  the  budget  They  are 
already  doing  the  job  with  existing 
funds  Why  start  out  now  and  embark 
upon  an  entirely  new  program  that  has 
not  been  previously  funded  and  that  Is 
not  a  part  of  the  request  of  the  housing 
agency  '> 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee 

Mr  SHIPLFi'  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  remarlcs  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  I  Itnow  that 
he  IS  highly  qualified  to  discuss  this 
problem.  For  years  I  have  opposed  an 
appropriation  for  counseling  On  two 
previous  occasions  funds  have  been  re- 
quested but  not  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress 

With  the  tremendous  amount  of 
money  we  have  been  providing  for  hous- 
ing, the  $3  million  we  are  talking  about 
really  Is  a  very  nominal  amount  If  It 
will  meet  the  objectives  of  the  basic 
law  In  testimony  before  the  committee. 
HUD  presented  a  study  of  174  families. 
In  that  study  they  found  that  out  of  the 
174  cases,  each  of  the  families  on  the 
average  had  increased  Its  short  term  debt 
by  $2,000  In  6  months  Ume.  This  means 
that  as  soon  as  the  families  had  moved 
in  they  felt  they  needed  many  new  and 
additional  things 

It  shows  that  somebody  is  falling  with 
the  counseling  service  Diirlng  the  several 
years  I  have  been  on  the  committee,  each 
time  we  consider  these  funds  someone 
will  say,  "We  already  furnished  these 
services  The  labor  organizations  or  non- 
profit organizations  can  furnish  this 
service."  The  fact  Is  these  services  are 
not  provided  Probably  the  best  evidence 
one  could  see  to  this  effect  would  be  to 
visit  any  of  the  large  metropolitan  hous- 
ing projects  In  this  country  There  you 
will  find  that  we  have  suffered  millions 
of  dollars  in  destruction  and  other  losses 
over  the  years. 

This  counseling  service  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. If  HUD  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  these  funds — as  Intended  by  the  com- 
mittee— on  an  experimental  basis,  they 
will  have  to  report  the  specific  results  to 
us  before  any  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, maybe  they  will  need  to  Increase 
these  funds  In  years  to  come  I  know 
that  his  statement  was  factual  we  do 
have  an  overabundance  of  counseling 
services  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
just  not  doing  the  job  We  do  have  the 
problem,  and  It  may  take  a  little  money 
to  cure  It 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SHIPLEY  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr  BOL_\ND  I  join  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  DiL  Clawson  i 


It  Is  difficult  to  follow  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  gentleman  from 
California  He  has  had  many  experiences 
Ln  the  housing  field  euid  is  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  this  committee  He  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  our  subcom- 
mittee 

What  he  says  about  the  list  of  orga- 
nizations that  do  offer  counseling  serv- 
ices in  particular  areas  Is  true  In  the 
city  of  Washington  the  list  Is  long,  and 
they  are  very  effective  and  very  persua- 
sive, and  they  do  offer  good  counseling 
services  This  is  not  so.  of  course, 
throughout  the  Nation  So  what  we  pro- 
vide with  the  »3  million  In  this  bill  Is 
really  an  opportunity  to  Implement  sec- 
tion 237  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as 
It  was  amended  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1970  It  authorizes  budget,  debt  man- 
agement, and  related  coun.seling  services 
to  mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  In- 
sured tmder  section  237  and  under  any 
other  sections  of  the  Housing  Act.  such 
as  section  235  We  think  there  is  an  op- 
portimity  here  to  provide  constructive 
assistance  In  properly  maintaining  prop- 
erties, so  that  in  the  areas  where  there 
has  been  some  concern  about  building 
under  section  235 — the  homeownership 
housing  program,  for  example — these 
homes  wlU  be  maintained  in  proper  con- 
dition The  people  will  be  counseled 
properly  and  they  will  be  aided  In  man- 
aging their  debts  properly  Then  the 
home  they  own  In  the  area  will  be  one 
they  can  be  proud  of  and  their  neighbors 
can  be  proud  of 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  sug- 
gested, this  item  has  been  offered  in  the 
budget  In  prior  years  and  turned  down 
twice  I  presume  the  only  resison  why 
HUD  and  OMB  did  not  present  It  this 
year  was  because  the  request  was  turned 
down  last  time. 

This  is  an  important  item  for  an  ex- 
perimental program  We  are  going  to 
fVnd  out  precisely  what  can  l>e  done  with 
this  kind  of  a  program,  if  it  will  save 
money,  and  where  to  go  with  this  kind 
of  counseling. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  go  along 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee this  year  We  are  getting  into  this 
program  on  an  experimental  basis  In 
another  year,  if  it  Is  not  any  good,  then 
we  will  not  have  it  again. 

Mr  RIEOLE  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  colleague  from  California 
and  to  say  that  I.  too.  respect  the  intent 
of  his  amendment  here  However,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  thus  particular  pro- 
gram because  of  the  experience  that  we 
hive  m  my  own  district  in  Flmt.  Mich. 

We  are  far  down  the  rotul  In  the  235 
and  236  programs  I  can  tell  those  of  you. 
if  you  have  not  yet  experienced  the  fiill 
force  of  this  program  in  your  own  dis- 
tricts, that  it  has  many  problems 

I  think  it  Is  a  worthwhile  program  and 
that  it  is  one  where  we  will  have  to  think 
more  effectively  than  we  have  m  the  past 
as  to  how  this  program  is  to  t)e  Imple- 
mented so  it  can  win  community  accept- 
ance. 

We  are  only  talking  here  about  $3  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  if 
you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  overall 


amount  Involved.  $300  million  that  we 
have  for  section  235  and  section  236 
housing,  we  are  talking  about  a  figure 
that  Is  less  than  1  percent  of  that  total 
amount  to  be  used  for  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

Under  section  235  housing  a  person 
moves  Into  a  neighborhood  with  people 
who  are  already  homeowners  who  have 
built  and  maintained  their  homes,  but 
these  people  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  to  finance,  maintain  and 
upkeep  a  home  poses  a  very  real  and 
difficult  problem  If  you  have  people  who 
move  into  these  hou-se-s  under  these  cir- 
cumstances but  who  do  not  understand 
all  of  the  problems  of  homeownership 
and  what  the  function  of  homeowner- 
ship  is.  you  build  up  a  tremendous 
amount  of  resentment  and  hostility. 

In  the  last  10  day.s  in  Flint  Mich.,  we 
have  had  two  hou.ses  burned  to  the 
ground  These  were  arson  cases  If  this 
continues,  it  is  only  gomg  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time  where  you  wUl  find  this  kind 
of  resentment  boiling  over  and  the  peo- 
ple who  move  into  these  homes  will  be 
burned  out  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand all  of  the  problems  Involved  with 
home  ownership  I  think  this  invest- 
ment Is  a  wise  one  and  this  program 
should  be  implemented  but  Implemented 
properly 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  to  think  in  terms 
of  spending  1  psercent  on  counseling  serv- 
ices so  we  can  put  this  program  Into 
effect  In  the  manner  that  it  should  be 
operated  and  to  avoid  these  hostilities 
but  create  places  where  people  can  work 
together,  I  feel  is  absolutely  critical 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seldom  rise  on  the 
floor  in  debate  on  these  appropriation 
bills,  but  I  do  in  this  Instance  because  of 
the  experience  in  my  district  is  such  that 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  we  need  counselmg  services  of  this 
kind 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  spend  less  than  1  percent  for  these 
kinds  of  counseling  services,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  this 
kind  of  program  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  if  we  do  not  ease  some  of  these  com- 
munity concerns  and  help  the  people 
make  the  transition  to  homeownership 
We  are  not  really  doing  the  Job  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  a  program  that  can 
be  highly  effective,  but  we  need  this  small 
amount  of  money  to  make  it  work  prop- 
erly. You  will  find  the  situation  which  I 
have  described  exists  in  your  own  dis- 
tricts; you  will  find  that  these  families 
are  in  need  of  this  counseling  service  and 
desperately  need  it. 

So.  I  hope  we  can  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIEOLE  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  m  his  statements  I  think 
the  $3  million  that  we  would  spend  for 
counseling  would  .save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers 

Mr  Chairman,  people  are  coming  from 
other  States  They  are  in  the  low-mcome 
category  They  do  not  exactly  know  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  Northern  States. 
These  people  win  be  counseled  who  oc- 
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cupy  these  section  235  houses  as  to  how 
to  live,  how  to  budget  their  money,  and 
how  to  meet  their  obligations  It  would 
provide  for  a  good  environment  We  have 
up  to  this  pomt.  up  to  March,  built 
198.000  section  235  houses  and,  certainly, 
we  can  continue  on  with  this  type  pro- 
gram and  give  people  the  opportunity  of 
homeownership  who  would  never  other- 
wise have  It  We  will  give  them  the  type 
of  mode  of  living  that  the  people  in  the 
NortJiem  States  are  accustomed  to 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  thi.s 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
it  btick  to  you. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  just 
before  are  probably  correct  that  coun- 
seling is  a  good  idea — an  admirable  ob- 
jective I  think  we  need  to  counsel 
people 

Also.  I  am  convinced  that  $30  million 
would  not  be  adequate  for  the  necessary 
kind  of  counseling  that  people  need,  par- 
ticularly in  housing  projects.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  here,  for  there  are  many 
agencies,  there  are  many  volunteer 
agencies,  groups  and  individuals  who 
provide  aU  kinds  of  valuable  counseling 
I  think  the  most  regrettable  aspect  of 
this  $3  million  item  for  counseling  in  this 
bill  is  it  is  going  to  dry  up  many  times 
that  amount  of  counseling  By  this  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  we  are  going  to  lose 
not  only  the  quantity  of  counseling  that 
we  need  and  now  enjoy;  but  we  will  lose 
the  quality  of  counseling  we  need  because 
everyone  is  going  to  say.  "now  that  coun- 
seling Is  provided  by  HUD.  we  no  longer 
need  to  do  it  " 

So  I  urge  a  vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  the 
House  has  been  consistent  in  Its  expres- 
sion of  the  need  for  providing  homeown- 
ership courLseling  services  to  low  income 
famines,  starting  with  section  237  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  section  106  of 
the  HUD  Act  of  1968  and  again  bv  sec- 
tion 903  of  the  1970  HUD  Act 

HUD  is  also  convinced  of  the  need  for 
coimsellng  services  and  is  making  efforts 
to  have  these  services  made  available  by 
voliintary  public  or  private  organizations 
Unfortunately,  an  examination  of  these 
organizations  reveals  that  many  are  op- 
erating on  shoestring  budgets,  holding 
on  and  hoping  for  some  source  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  The  success  of  these 
voluntary  organizations  has  been  well 
documented  in  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. I  think  the  most  revealmg  point  made 
in  this  study  is  the  great  need  for  Fed- 
eral funding  tc  maintain  these  counseling 
services. 

Many  of  the  abuses  m  the  section  235 
program,  which  we  have  been  hearing 
about  might  never  have  occurred  had  the 
families  been  adequately  counseled  as  to 
what  to  look  for  and  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  a  section  235  home  There 
appears  to  be  substantial  evidence  that 
counseling  will  do  much  to  reverse  the 


trend  toward  a  higher  rate  of  foreclosure 
In  the  section  235  program.  The  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association's  national  de- 
linquency survey  report,  compiled  as  of 
March  31.  1971.  shows  that  the  rate  of 
loans  in  foreclosure  for  all  FHA-insured 
home  mortgages,  aside  from  section  235 
mortgages  is  5.5  per  1.000  while  the  fore- 
closure for  section  235  mortgages  is  10  7 
per  1.000  The  section  235  foreclosure 
rate  is  almost  double  the  rate  m  the  other 
home  mortgage  programs.  Surely,  coun- 
seling in  money  management  and  family 
budgeting  would  help  correct  this  situa- 
tion. The  MBA  report  shows  that  the 
foreclosure  rate  has  been  extremely  low 
in  areas  where  counseling  has  been  avail- 
able 

If  we  are  to  obtain  maximum  effec- 
tiveness m  the  section  235  program  I  feel 
that  we  must  take  every  step  necessary 
to  assure  that  low-income  families  are 
given  the  best  possible  chance  to  mtike 
a  go  of  their  first  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  home.  Counseling  service  is 
needed  and  the  funds  for  the  counseling 
progreim  should  be  approved. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposed  amendment  If  this  amendment 
is  defeated,  it  will  be  the  first  step  in 
fimding  a  prenously  unfunded  program 
and  like  all  other  programs,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  wnth  the  annual  cost  of 
the  program  drastically  increasing  each 
year 

We  do  not  now  need  any  additional 
coimsellng  for  those  living  in  public  hous- 
ing or  other  types  of  housmg  which  are 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  fact  Is  that  there  is  ample  counsel- 
ing available  right  now  The  further  fact 
is  that  most  of  the  tenants  do  not  want 
tenant  counseling  and  will  not  accept  it. 

The  Greater  Chester  Movement  Is  the 
OEO  Agency  for  the  city  of  Chester,  Pa., 
which  has  a  F>opulation  of  approximately 
56,000 

The  Greater  Chester  Movement  c«ily 
2  weeks  ago  received  a  grant  just  un- 
der $900,000  for  funding  its  operation 
and  much  of  this  money  will  be  spent  in 
counseling  and  guidance  of  all  kinds. 

Just  last  week,  the  Greater  Chester 
Movement  received  a  grant  of  $40,000 
and  the  type  of  grant  was  a  hoiising  re- 
lated development  grant  for  tenant  coun- 
seling. The  purpose  of  this  $40,000  grant 
is  to  provide  technical  and  administra- 
tive assistance  to  low-income  families 
and  individuals  so  that  they  can  more 
effectively  utilize  existing  programs. 

And,  this  week  the  Greater  Chester 
Movement  received  a  grant  of  $99,591  for 
a  9-month  period  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  low-income  persons 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  city  In  this 
countrj-,  the  biggest  problem  in  public 
housing,  and  other  types  of  housing  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
low-income  families,  the  public  and  sub- 
sidized housing  is  being  torn  up  faster 
than  It  can  be  rehabilitated. 

When  a  family  moves  out  of  this  type 
of  housing,  and  sometimes  before  they 
even  move  out.  the  plumbing  fixtures  are 
removed  and  sold  as  is  the  copper  tubing 
and  anything  else  which  can  be  sold  or 
"fenced."  I  know  personally  the  owner  of 


one  contracting  company  who  does  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  for  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  He  has 
informed  me  that  he  has  rehabilitated 
innumerable  homes  three  times  in  1  year 
Even  though  this  means  revenue  to  him 
and  his  company,  he  deplores  this  com- 
plete waste  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

What  we  need  in  public  housing  and  in 
federally  subsidized  housing  is  a  man- 
ag«nent  that  says  these  are  the  rules, 
you  will  abide  by  them  or  you  will  not 
live  here.  This  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  stop  squandering  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  and  begin  to  catch  up  on  the 
number  of  livable  family  units  we  need 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

Tenant  counseling  has  proven  to  be  a 
failure  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen'. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  I  do  not  talk 
about  any  other  committee's  bills  because 
most  of  the  time  I  do  not  know  about 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  But  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  with  this  235  I 
have  had  more  criticism  of  this  235  pro- 
gram than  all  the  public  housing  pro- 
grams that  have  gone  alone  in  the  last  20 
years.  People  say.  ■Well,  we  are  just  earn- 
ing too  high  a  salar>'  to  get  235.  but  this 
guy  down  the  street  just  makes  a  httle 
less  money  than  I  do  and  he  can  get  it." 

Two  or  three  different  employers  down 
in  Tulsa  talked  to  me  and  said — "Our 
employees  came  In  and  said.  Will  you 
cut  my  salary  and  put  it  away  so  that  I 
can  gel  235  housing  and  after  I  get  the 
housing  approved  and  so  forth,  then  you 
can  give  it  back  to  me  '  " 

Will  the  counselmg  service  that  you 
are  setting  up  be  able  to  counsel  those 
people  as  to  how  they  can  get  their 
salaries  cut  and  get  under  the  235  pro- 
gram £ind  still  not  lose  any  salarj-'' 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  statement,  that  is  not  intended  for 
section  235  only  This  counseling  service 
i=  for  all  of  the  programs  that  have  HUD 
subsidized  housing  programs  and  it  will 
be  used  more  for  public  housing  than 
it  is  for  section  235  housing. 

Mr  BELCHER  Could  these  people  find 
out  how  to  get  in  to  public  housing  by 
getting  their  salary  cut  and  will  that 
counseling  service  tell  them  how  to  cut 
their  salaries  to  get  under  the  public 
housing  programs  without  losing  any  of 
their  money? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  in  order  for 
John  Smith  to  get  a  subsidy  under  the 
section  235  program,  he  must  qualify 
incomewise  If  he  pulls  himself  up  the 
economic  ladder  and  has  more  income 
than  entitles  him  to  eligibility,  his  sub- 
sidy and  the  contract  is  canceled.  That 
is  why  HUD  estimates  that  these  30-year 
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contracts  will  ail  be  paid  off  in  10  years. 

I  call  that  a  rosy  hope,  but  at  leaat 
H  a  mail  gtla  out  of  the  Income  eligibility 
track,  he  loses  his  subsidy 

Mr  BELCHER  A.s  I  sajd  a  UtUe  while 
ago.  I  do  not  uaik  or.  any  other  com- 
mittee's bill  but  I  do  want  to  taow  how 
to  tell  these  people  to  get  under  pubbc 
housinK  wUhouc  losing  any  of  their  sal- 
aries 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  grwitie- 
man. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  I  would  like  to  a^ree 
with  his  comn^nts  on  the  section  235 
program 

.Actually  there  was  difficulty  with  this 
program  and  HUD  or  ihe  FHA  de- 
partment of  HUD  made  a  survey  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  who  had 
V  irchased  homes  under  section  235  pro- 
gram which  subsidizes  interest  rates. 
These  people  were  complaining  that  the 
houses  were  not  In  f?ood  condition  But 
the  single  major  and  largest  complaint 
was  about  the  peedlng  and  chipping 
paint 

I  really  wonder  what  tia.5  happened  to 
our  American  initiative  where  a  person 
who  buys  a  home  with  the  interest  rate 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  go  to  the  corner  hardware  store, 
buy  a  scraper  a  oan  of  paint,  a  peUnt 
brush,  and  there  get  a  book  of  directions 
about  how  to  put  It  in 

Mr  BELCHER  I  do  not  ask  anytxxly 
to  agree  with  me  because  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  agree  »Tth  But  I  Just  came 
up  here  to  ask  for  information  on  how 
to  get  my  people  under  thLs  public  hous- 
ing 235,  or  anything  else  -sithout  losing 
any  of  their  money,  when  they  have  too 
much  money  to  get  under  the  section.  If 
anybody  can  tell  me  about  that,  how  this 
counseling  service  will  do  that.  I  will  be 
very,  very  happy  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion 

Mr  CORM.AN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stnke  tJie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
us  has  had  his  own  experiences  In  his  own 
district  with  this  program  of  homeowner- 
ship  and  rent  supplements  We  have  had 
rent-supplement  programs  in  my  district 
They  toth  went  through  great  agonies 
dunng  the  constr^jction  period  One  of 
them  was  vandalized  so  often  that  the 
builder  had  to  put  a  »ire  fence  around  it 
before  it  could  be  built 

I  want  to  read  to  you  a  letter  that  a 
lady  wrote  to  a  developer  of  one  of  those 
projects  on  June  3  of  this  year : 

Okanaca  Hn.K.  Cusr 

Dkaji  M<  Mamw  ApaUi;  has  never  b««n  a 
part  of  nay  make  up  Civil  :lutle«  are  anlm- 
pcr*.An;  purt  of  my  life,  so  as  a  citizen  who 
baa.  aad  aiways  will,  act  In  cbe  Interest  Df 
her  xinninunl'y  I  was  '.ostrumental  In  form- 
ing the  appeal tlon  to  the  Intrusion  Into  our 
community  of  the  Oraajula  Oardens  project 

In  ail  falmees.  I  find  it  gratifying  to  b« 
able  to  Inform  you  that  my  orlglnai  concep- 
tion and  fears  have  been  allayed  The  long 
months  of  apprehension  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  veil-planned  and  beautiful  com- 
plex you  have  built  3o  often  developen  m^ke 
grandiose  promises  that  are  never  tept  is 
this  case,  you  have  truly  been  the  sxoeptlon 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  nieet  and  i>b- 
serve  the  manager  and  his  wife,  so  it  oame 


as  DO  surprise  to  me  to  note  the  fine  type 
of  tenants  they  have  selected  to  fit  into  our 
community 

I  feel  the  project  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment over  the  undeveloped  site  we  had  be- 
fore, and  I  have  confidence  that  Mr  Harris 
win  strive  to  maintain  the  excellent  stand- 
ards now  In  force 

Thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Sincerely 

SHULLCT  SlLVTSaMITH 

That  project  wtis  opposed  by  literally 
hundreds  of  people  because  of  misappre- 
hensions and  misinformation  about  the 
purpose  of  the  project  and  the  kind  of 
people  who  would  be  occupying  it  I  just 
wanted  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  to  suggest  that  If  this  $3 
million  will  help  ;n  part  Ui  cut  off  that 
Scmd  of  misinformation  and  fears,  it  will 
be  money  well  spent 

I  oppose  the  amend.Tient. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California    Mr    Del  ClawsonI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Mr  Dbl  Clawson — 
there  were — ayes  32.  noes  41 

■m.Lr«S    VOTT    WTTH    CVOLUa 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dkl  Clawson.  Shipliy,  Talcott, 
and  RousH. 

The  Committee  divided,  emd  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  164.  noes 

217,  not  voting  53,  as  foUows: 

I  Roll  No.   1741 

(Recorded  TeUer  Vote| 

ATE3— 164 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

BiJtlT 

B«:cher 
Bennett 
BetU 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  NC 
Broyhill    V» 
Buchanan 
Burke,  na 
Burleson.  Tex 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson   Del 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex 
Colmer 
CX}UKhlln 
Crane 
Daniel   Vs 
Davis.  8  C 
DavU.  Wis 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
E>ow-nln« 
I>-;ncan 
Edwards.  Ala 
Kr'.enbom 


Bshleman 
Plndley 
PUher 
Flowers 
PoTd.  Oerald  R 
Porsythe 
Frey 

P^ilton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Ooldwaler 
OoodUng 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Haley 
RaU 

Hammer- 
achmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Henderson 
HIUU 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jones.  NO 
Keating 
Keith 
King 
Ky: 

Landgreb* 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lonx.  Md 
Lu}an 
UcCoUlster 
U.^Oade 
McBwer. 
McKlnney 


McMillan 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbu.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnahall 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

NlcboU 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettu 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price.  Tex 

RalUback 

Reld.  Ul. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmita 

Schneebell 

3cott 

Sebeilus 

Shoup 

8h  river 

Bikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steele 


Stelger,  Ariz 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tbone 


Abourezk 

Abaug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrewa 

N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Btaggl 
Blectar 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey.  N.Y 
Carney 
Casey.  Tex 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels.  N  J 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dlgg* 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn 
Pascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllam  D 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whaltoy 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Winn 

NOES— 217 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Fulton.  Tenn 

OallflanakU 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gaydoa 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oonxalec 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

OrllBths 

Orover 

Gude 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathawav 

Hechler   W   Va 

Heckler    Mass 

Helst(3iU[ 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hicks.  Wash 

Hoi  meld 

Horton 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Karth 

Kast<"nmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Mardonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Malsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moea 

Murphy,  NY. 
Natch  er 
Ned2l 


Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Ptke 

Preyer.  NC. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Range  1 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

K^Menthal 

R<>stenkowskl 

Rciuah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Ssu-banea 

Scbeuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J   WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 
Symlngt<^n 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 63 


Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Davis.  Oa 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Bdmondson 
Edwarda  La 
Flynt 
Oubser 
Hagan 


Hal  pern 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Jaooba 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kemp 

Land  rum 

Long  La 

McCiure 

Mcculloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
Melcher 
Mills.  Ark 
MllU.  Md 
Moorhead 
Morse 
M'orphy.  HI. 


PodeU 
Poff 
PurceU 
Qule 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Schwengel 
Stokes 
Taylor 
tniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Wampler 
WatU 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  tlie  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMENOMXNTS    OrrraiD    BT    MRS     ABZrO 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

'The  portion  of  the  bill  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows: ) 

National  Aixonautics  and  Space 

Ad  M I N  ISniA  TIG  N 
BESEAHCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessaj-y  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  including  research  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  alteration  of  real 
and  personal  property:  and  purchase,  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  other  than 
administrative  aircraft  necessary  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  aeronautical  and 
space  research  and  development  activities  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, •2.517,700,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Abzitc  :  Page  1 1 , 
Une23— etrlke  out  "12.517, 700.000"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "»2  417  700,000" 

PAkLIAMENTART      INQimiT 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  has 
been  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  I  presume  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
ABzrci  wishes  to  offer  both  of  her 
amendments  at  one  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
Mrs.  Abzuc>,  offered  only  her  amend- 
ment that  refers  to  page  11,  line  23,  as 
the  Chair  understands 

Mrs  ABZUO  Mr  Chairman,  I  gave 
the  Clerk  both  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Mrs  Abztjci  de- 
sire to  offer  both  amendments  and  have 
them  considered  en  bloc? 

Mrs.  ABZUO  I  do,  Mr  Chairman,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUewoman 
from  New  York  i  Mrs.  Abzuc  >  has  offered 
two  aunendments.  and  has  asked  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

(The  portion  of  the  blU  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows  > 

Sec  504  None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  payment,  through  grants 
or  contracts,  to  recipients  that  do  not  share 
In  the  coet  of  conducting  research  resulting 
from  proposals  for  projects  not  specifically 
solicited  by  the  Government  Provided.  That 
the  ektent  of  coat  sharing  by  the  recipient 


shall  reflect  the  mutuality  of  interest  of  the 
grantee  or  contractor  and  the  Oovernmeni 
in  the  research. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Abzuc;  Page 
29,  insert  after  line  6  the  following ; 

"Sec  606  No  fjart  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  further 
in  any  way  the  research,  development  or  con- 
struction of  any  reusable  transportation  sys- 
tem or  space  shuttle." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
of  the  two  amendments  to  this  bUl,  if  not 
passed,  would  render  the  second  amend- 
ment unnecessary,  but  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  both  amendments  would  be  to 
delete  the  funds  earmarked  for  research 
and  development  on  the  space  shuttle 
and  to  prohibit  NASA  from  using  other 
funds  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shuttle  is  an- 
other camel's  nose  stuck  under  the  tent 
of  a  three-ring  circus:  it  permits  the 
United  States  to  spend  at  least  half  as 
much  money  on  a  shuttle  as  it  did  on  the 
Apollo  mission  to  the  Moon.  But  this 
time.  NASA  aims  not  for  the  Moon  or 
Mars,  but  for  the  nothingness  of  orbit, 
where  men  have  been  shown  to  have  very 
little  value. 

NASA  has  asked  us  to  approve  the 
$100  miUlon  initial  appropriation  for 
research  and  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  system  on  the  ground  that  be- 
cause the  craft  is  reusable  it  must  be 
economical. 

The  Rand  Corp.,  which  was  in- 
volved in  comprehensive  research  on  the 
space  shuttle,  reports  that  only  after  $141 
billion  is  invested  in  an  expanded 
manned  space  program  will  this  vehicle 
prove  to  be  economical. 

This — in  the  context  of  $141  billion 
program  as  part  of  an  overall  manned 
program — this  might  be  cheaper  than 
a  nonreusable  shuttle  But  in  the  context 
of  a  phasing  out  of  the  manned  space 
program  in  favor  of  unmanned  pro- 
grams, which  is  the  direction  that  we 
seem  to  be  projecting,  it  is  not  practical. 

What  adds  to  the  absurdity  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  the  scientific  com- 
munity, which  is  usually  quick  to  back 
funds  for  such  projects,  is  apprehensive 
and  doubtful  about  this  one 

Dr  James  A.  Van  Allen  of  Van  AUen 
Radiation  Belt  fame,  as  well  as  Dr 
Thomas  Gold,  Dr  Brian  O'Leary  and 
many  other  scientists  have  opposed  the 
space  shuttle  program 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a 
recent  report  entitled  "Priorities  for 
Space  Research  1971  to  1980,"  stated 
t  hat- 
It  Is  clear  that  space  science  and  applica- 
tion by  themselves  are  Insufflclent  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  developing  the  space  shuttle. 

Should  not  we  heed  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  before  committing  our- 
selves to  an  expensive,  long-term  pro- 
gram? 

Furthermore,  while  the  success  of  the 
overall  program  rests  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  extensive  space  stations,  no  de- 
finitive evidence  of  man's  ability  to  with- 
stand the  absence  of  gravity  for  long 
periods  of  time  is  available  The  Skylab 
mission,  which  will  seek  to  produce  some 


data  on  this  question,  will  not  begin  un- 
til 1973  In  light  of  yesterday's  Russian 
tragedy,  very  extensive  research  on  the 
consequences  of  long  absence  from  earth 
must  be  conducted  before  we  can  in  good 
conscience  subject  our  astronauts  to 
these  conditions. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  reusa- 
bility factor  will  be  economical  only  if  we 
make  as  much  use  of  the  shuttle  for 
classified  military  purposes  as  we  do  for 
civilian  purposes.  Before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  giving  the  military  accessibility 
to  space,  we  must  consider  the  serious  In- 
ternational ramifications  of  this  action 
We  have  pledged  ourselves  fully  to  the 
nonmilitary  use  of  outer  space,  and  we 
must  not  Involve  ourselves  in  any  enter- 
prise that  wUl  Jeopardize  our  goal  of 
peaceful  development  of  outer  space. 

I  believe  that  there  exists  a  wide  con- 
sensus that  our  space  efforts  be  devoted 
to  unmanned  space  flights:  this  is  the 
view  of  most  scientists.  Unmanned  flights 
would  accomplish  NASA's  stated  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  costs  of  space  flight 
without  hampering  our  exploration  of 
space. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  express  the 
fear  that  abandonment  of  the  space 
shuttle  program  would  result  in  our  be- 
ing ranked  second  in  the  "space  race" 
and  that  it  would  prevent  us  from  carv- 
ing another  notch  in  our  technological 
SIX  gun.  To  me.  the  way  that  this  House 
can  improve  our  national  image  is  to  see 
to  it  that  we  rank  first  in  addressing  the 
real  priorities  of  our  Nation  by  investing 
in  programs  that  are  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  massive  problems  that  we  face 
in  the  field  of  health,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewomsm  from  New  York  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 

The  CHAIRMAN   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs  ABZUG,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
we  have  many  times  in  this  House  em- 
barked upon  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  only  to  find  that  it  has 
cost  us  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars, 
and  we  have  then  had  to  abandon  the 
project.  Our  experience  with  the  SST  and 
our  experience  with  the  Apollo  program 
should  be  suflBcient  warning  to  this 
House  to  support  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  expenditure  now  of  $100  million  on 
a  program  which  will  cost  us  $13  billion 
before  we  are  finished  This  amendment 
addresses  itself  to  $100  million  to  be  ex- 
pended for  research  and  development.  It 
has  been  projected  by  scientists  and  by 
the  Rand  Corp.  that  the  manned  space 
program  of  which  the  shuttle  is  a  part 
will  cost  between  $25  billion  and  $75  bil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  before  we 
are  through — money  needed  for  hous- 
ing,   health,   education,   and   jobs 
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I  think  we  should  scuttle  the  shuttle 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  crying 
needs  of  the  American  people  right  here 
on  earth 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
bacfe  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  BOLA>fD  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  lo  the  amendment  I  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
for  her  consistency,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend her  also  for  her  spirit  and  her  sense 
of  pnonues 

These  arguments  have  been  presented 
before  The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
offered  the  same  amendment  to  the  au- 
thorization bi;;.  when  ;t  was  on  the  floor. 
I  asic  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 
and  ask  Jor  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  nse  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  apace  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  very  much  worthwhile  tmd 
should  be  located  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif,  for  the  following 
reasons 

SrmATKSICALXT     laalNTlAI. 

Reportedly,  over  93  percent  of  Amer- 
icas orbiting  space  shots  are  polar 
Thereby  obeerving  the  Earth  perpendicu- 
larly at  every  latitude  as  It  rotates  be- 
low. Americas  polar  shots  ;tart  from 
Vandenberg 

Retrograde  shots  achieve  sun-syn- 
chronous orbits  to  view  the  Earth  con- 
sistently In  sunlight  or  dark  133  of 
Americas  138  retrograde  shots  were 
flred  from  Vandenberg 

The  majority  of  shots  America  evi- 
dently deems  strategically  essential  are 
made  from  Vandenberg  Prudently,  we 
should  assure  our  strategic  obligations 
first,  our  less  essential  obligations  there- 
after. 

DKMoNs-niATo  ttxcwasrrr 

Vandenberg's  necessity  Is  evident  from 
the  decision  to  develop  our  capability 
there  even  though  IrUtlatlng  the  Cape 
Blennedy  space  site 

Since  1957  the  need  for  a  Vandenberg 
capability  has  been  developed  and  dem- 
onstrated; a  necessity  not  satisfied  else- 
where 

ro«XICN     AVOnjA>fCB 

Shots  from  Vandenberg  avoid  flight 
over  foreign  terntory  during  initial  as- 
cent. For  Space  Shuttle  a  California 
launch  site  also  avoids  the  boosters  re- 
turn flight  over  foreign  territory 

The  problems  of  having  dropped  mis- 
sile parts  upon  Cuba  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, the  threat  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crvsLs  years  later,  and  the  national  policy 
decision  ud  avoid  Cuban  overflights  un- 
derscore the  shortcommgs  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy for  polar  and  some  retrograde  shots 
which  comprise  the  bulk  of  our  space 
azimuth-angle  needs  Space  shuttle  shots 
to  the  south  from  Cape  Kennedy  would 
overfly  Cuba  and  Panama  boosters 
would  be  returning  over  Cuba  vulner- 
able at  a  13  000-foot  aJutude  Such  a 
possibility  Uiduces  the  Ukelihood  of  ex- 
ploitation of  our  foreign  neighbors  by 
our  International  competitors 
rAVoiL\n.T  arruATSo 

Vandenberg  is  strategically  located 
It  offers  coasta;  avaxlabdlty  and  semi- 
rural  locale  but  nearby  metropolitan  re- 
quirements,    southerly     for     thrust     of 


Equatorial-nearness  yet  Western  in 
weather  advantages  and  convenience  to 
aerospace  centers  and  suppliers 

OPnMUM    CUMATS 

Predictable  weather  and  evenness  of 
climate  aid  operations  California  affords 
a  less  pervasive  coastal  humidity  than 
that  deteriorating  Cape  Kennedy  facili- 
ties Minimum  necessity  for  protection 
from  weather  extremes  favors  opera- 
tions 

At  Vandenberg  thunderstorms  occur 
less  than  5  days  a  year,  while  thunder- 
storms at  Cape  Kermedy  average  75  an- 
nually. Lightning  activity,  which  Is  al- 
most unknown  at  Vandent)erg,  occurs 
100  days  a  year  at  Cape  Kennedy  where 
lightning  strikes  between  20  and  40 
times  within  a  square  mile  each  year 

The  modest  wmd  gust  level  at  Vanden- 
berg is  tolerable,  compared  with  gusts 
approaching  hurricane  velocity  at  Cape 
Kermedy 

KZISmtG    rACIUTtKS 

The  largest  launch  area  in  the  western 
world.  Vandenberg  maintains  44  launch 
sites  of  which  30  are  active  With  a  range 
ten  times  the  size  of  Cape  Kennedy,  the 
Vandenberg  base  comprises  100,000  acres 
traversed  by  327  miles  of  roads,  dotted 
with  3,500  buildings — 1.400  of  which  re- 
late to  base  operations,  and  2V4  million 
square  feet  of  which  are  occupied  by 
missile  contractors  Vandenberg  repre- 
sents a  construction  investment  since 
1957  of  $2  4  billion 

Vandenberg  admirably  satisfies  the 
caveat  in  site  selection:  "make  maximum 
use  of  existing  facilities." 

CONVILNIINT    fTJC 

California  already  has  both  the  natu- 
ral gas  network  as  well  as  plant  facili- 
ties for  converting  natural  gas  to  liquid 
hydrogen.  Califomias  liquid  hydrogen 
plants  can  produce  more  than  the  90 
tons-c)er-day  the  shuttle  will  require 
during  Its  peak  operation.  California  has 
over  three  tmies  the  liquid  hydrogen 
plant  cap«u:ity  of  any  other  State. 

Within  150  miles  of  Vandent>erg.  plants 
can  supply  by  tank  truck  more  than  ade- 
quate fuel  for  the  shuttle's  initial  years 

By  contrast,  the  Cape  Kennedy  site 
requires  a  740-mile  haul  by  truck  or 
train  for  most  of  the  liquid  hydrogen  con- 
sumed One  study  concluded:  the  costly 
alternative  is  to  dismantle  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's plants  and  reconstruct  it  in 
Florida. 

A  Califorma  site  also  makes  unneces- 
sary another  alternative,  that  of  an  In- 
ternational agreement  for  converting 
crude  oil  to  liquid  hydrogen  in  another 
country  for  shipment  to  America,  thereby 
avoiding  American  import  duties  of  crude 
oU. 

Armrrxu)  capa^iutt 

Vandenberg's  airfield  adjoins  a  Likely 
shuttle  launch  complex  Adequacy  is 
demonstrated  by  its  use  for  training  by 
commercial  pilots  of  747  aircraft  which 
approximate  the  booster  in  size.  Exten- 
sive flat  land  surrounds  the  strip,  mak- 
ing expansion  of  Its  8.000  feet  convenient 
to  achieve. 

WATnat.'iaNE  ai>aptabl.s 

Coastal  accesslbUty  makes  Vandenberg 
convenient  by  boat  or  barge  to  all  the 
Pacific  aerospace  ports  from  Seattle  to 


San  EMego  and  to  shipments  from  the 
gulf  coast 

A  sheltered  lagoon  exists  on  Vanden- 
berg's 36-mlle  coastline  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  intended  shuttle  site. 
Limited  dredging  could  prepare  this  con- 
venient natural  port  to  receive  shuttle 
barge  shifnnents  Reportedly,  the  sand 
bottom  Is  coarser  and  less  subject  to 
silting  and  wave  action  than  the  Cape 
Kennedy  barge  channel. 

Over  a  decade  of  logistics  experience 
has  been  perfected  at  Vandenberg  in 
missile  and  aerospace  shipments  by 
plane,  truck,  and  rail  Shuttle  shipments 
can  adapt  this  knowledge  in  the  handling 
of  large  and  awkward  component*. 

ACCCaslBLC    MANUFACTtniKma 

Convenience  to  manufacture  and  as- 
sembly Is  a  cost-efiQciency  criterion  in  se- 
lecting a  base  site 

Virtually  every  manufacturer  ear- 
marked as  a  likely  participant,  includ- 
ing payload  and  servicing  contractors, 
has  a  major  installation  in  the  nearby 
California  and  Pacific  coast  aerospace 
complex.  Most  are  located  within  «m  easy 
drive  of  Vandenberg.  making  shipment 
less  time  consuming,  servicing  conven- 
ient, and  reducing  the  costs  for  rotation 
of  personnel 

AaCSKOtNG   UfPOITANCK 

Vandenberg's  importance  and  fre- 
quency of  use  will  correspondingly  in- 
crease as  the  Apollo  era  ends  and  as  space 
lab  is  completed 

The  diminishing  of  space  work  else- 
where, and  the  4-  or  5-year  hiatus  in 
manned  space  fiight.  Increases  the  re- 
liance on  and  need  for  this  major  re- 
maining site 

The  continuing  necessity  for  Vanden- 
berg's capabilities,  the  steady  schedule  of 
operations,  a  readily  accessible  work 
force,  and  a  physical  plant  maintained 
in  response  to  current  operations  in- 
crease in  legitimacy  of  Vandenberg's 
importance 

KLIMtNATIS   MOTHBALLING 

Cost  savings  occur  when  our  space 
program  can  avoid  Incurring  the  rela- 
tively unproductive  expense  of  moth- 
balling  and  the  follow-on  reactivation 
expenses 

Facilities  at  Vandenberg  will  continue 
to  be  used  in  a  regular  schedule  of  oper- 
ations and  the  expense  of  mothballing 
while  awaiting  the  shuttle  era  can  be 
avoided  Furthermore,  construction  at 
Vandenberg  could  be  scheduled  when 
timely  and  feasible  rather  than  being 
Initiated  in  the  near  future  as  a  means  to 
stretch  out.  prolong,  and  maintain  an 
otherwise  declining  level  of  activity. 

omWATi:*      TXAJICTOBT 

Vandenberg's  bay  window  on  the  Pa- 
cific scans  210  degrees  of  ocean  front, 
from  120  degrees  to  330  decrees 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
our  current  space  shots,  both  polar  and 
retrograde,  capitalize  on  these  overwa- 
ter  trajectories  from  Vandenberg 

Therefore,  if  an  overwater  trajectory 
is  advantageous  during  the  Shuttle's  de- 
velopment as  well  as  for  frequently  used 
azimuth  angles  yet  paralleling  rela- 

tively nearby  emergency  or  alternate 
landing  sites  m  the  continental  United 
States   without   requiring   foreign   land- 
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Ing  rights — Vandenberg's  location  com- 
bines these  favorable  factors. 

SATTTT      ZONXD 

Vandenberg  encompasses  100.000 
acres  This  provides  an  Important  buf- 
fer margin  of  safety.  The  nearly  verti- 
cally rising  Shuttle  will  have  reached 
a  100.000-foot  elevaUon  before  travers- 
ing 20  miles  on  the  ground.  Although 
engineered  for  intact  abort,  a  catastro- 
phe-prone critical  period  could  occur 
during  the  initial  rise  prior  to  separa- 
tion before  sufficient  altitude  Is  reached 
for  guided  landing. 

In  this  interim,  a  margin  of  safety 
Is  assured  for  the  off-base  populace  li 
debris  falls  within  the  perimeter  of  a 
large  land-area  base.  Narrow  or  limited - 
area  base  sites  cannot  offer  this  safety- 
zone  afforded  by  Vandenberg  aixd  Ed- 
wards, two  of  America's  largest  bases 
in  ground  area. 

SPABSKLT      INKABITXD 

Vandenberg  has  a  unique  feature: 
sparsely  settled,  low-population  density 
nearby,  yet  easy  accessibility  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan advantages  of  major  metro- 
politan  centers. 

Both  satisfy  a  preference  specified  by 
one  study  low-population  density  for 
the  initial  1.100  miles  down  range  along 
the  most  likely  used  azimuth  angles 

The  deseri  Immediately  surrounding 
Edwards  is  one  of  America's  least  popu- 
lated areas.  Vandenberg  Is  in  the  heart 
of  a  sparsely  settled,  primarily  rural 
area  Likely  eastward  shuttle  corridors 
pass  over  lightly  inhabited  national  for- 
est and  desert  terrain. 

CAStrAI.TT  AVOtDINC 

Edwards  and  Vandenberg  claim  at 
least  seven  factors  that  aid  in  minimiz- 
ing casualty  possibilities:  First,  exten- 
sive, immediate  base-site  perimeter; 
second,  available  down-range  corridors; 
third,  overwater  corridors  for  heavily 
used  flight  azimuliis;  fourtb,  low-popu- 
lation density  for  at  least  the  first  100 
miles  of  a  corridor;  five,  opportunity  for 
the  shuttle  to  achieve  substantial  alti- 
tude before  overflying  even  moderate- 
sized  population  centers,  sixth,  clearly- 
defined  landing  alternatives,  either 
scheduled  or  emergency,  and  seven,  con- 
sistently reliable  weather,  making  ad- 
vance planning  possible 

DISPBXSING    SONIC    BOOM 

Orbiter  sonic  booms  can  be  dispersed 
on  return  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  all 
Vandenberg  eastward  launches;  south- 
erly launches  can  disperse  orbiter  sonic 
boom  off  the  Pacific  coast  by  means  of  a 
dogleg  return  glide  angle.  This  offshore 
dispersal  of  orbiter  sonic  boom  Is  achiev- 
able by  practically  no  other  candidate 
site  without  the  costly  esUblishment  of 
alternative  landing  sites  developed  solely 
for  that  purpose 

Most  orbiter  returns  to  Edwards  will 
also  disperse  their  sonic  booms  In  the 
sparsely  settled  desert  test  range  where 
aircraft  sound  effects  have  long  been  iso- 
lated from  the  public 

Booster  filghts  south  from  Vandenberg 
disperse  their  sonic  booms  over  the  Pa- 
cific, eastward  booster  flights  effect 
booms  largely  within  the  Edwards  test 
range,  national  forest  or  southwest  desert 
country. 


Unlike  some  other  candidate  sites, 
California  launched  shuttles  will  subject 
no  other  international  neighbor  to  our 
sonic  booms. 

COMPATIBLE   MATING 

Most  engineering  studies  tend  to  pre- 
fer horizontal  mating  of  the  booster  and 
orbiter,  either  during  preparation,  con- 
currently with  roll -out.  or  at  the  launch 
pad.  Some  studies  advocate  lifting 
booster  and  orbiter,  at  the  pad,  by 
strong-back  and  mate  at  that  time. 

Cape  Kennedy's  vertical  vehicle  assem- 
bly building  imposes  an  obligation  to  ex- 
amine at  length  the  possibility  of  vertical 
mating  and  crawler-transporter  roll-out 

Vandenberg  does  not  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  devising  engineering  techniques 
or  modifications  of  the  shuttle  to  satisfy 
extensive  existing  structures.  Either 
method,  horizontal  or  vertical,  is  thereby 
adaptable  to  the  California  site,  which- 
ever represents  priorities  of  practical  en- 
gineering and  orbiter  and  booster  design 

COST   BmCIKNT 

An  array  of  Inherent  Vandenberg  ad- 
vantages contribute  to  efficiency  and  the 
minimizing  of  cost,  both  in  initiating  as 
well  as  long  term  operating  of  a  shuttle 
base 

Strategic  need  is  satisfied  without  as- 
suming costs  of  duplication  to  achieve 
that  capability  elsewhere.  Test  develop- 
ment facilities  at  Eklwards  could  cost- 
effectively  translate  into  retrieval  base 
operations  serving  Vandenberg  Favor- 
able climate  has  cost  advantages.  Exist- 
ing facilities  minimize  new  construction 
costs.  The  expense  of  additional  natural 
gas  network  ^system  is  not  needed.  Near- 
by liquid  hydrogen  plants  reduce  new 
plant  expense.  Existing  airfields  make 
construction  minimal.  Coastal  accessi- 
bility reduces  costs  of  accommodating 
larger  components.  Nearby  manufactur- 
ers diminish  several  expenses  of  accom- 
modation Vandenberg's  continuing  op- 
eration minimizes  otherwise  costlier 
stretchout  elsewhere  Mothballing  ex- 
penditures are  unnecessary  Manning 
facilities  may  reduce  new  construction 
costs.  Competitively  available  manpower 
indicates  cost  efficiencies. 

AEBOSPACE    COMPATIBIUTT 

Historically.  California  is  an  accus- 
tomed partner  in  the  development  of 
flight.  Callfomians  are  attuned  to  aero- 
space activity,  accept  It  as  natural  to 
modem  life,  are  agreeable  to  its 
presence,  industry  is  attuned  to  Its  re- 
quirements, and  the  economy  is  conscious 
of  Its  practices. 

California's  level  of  understanding  and 
sophistication  about  aerospace  makes  It 
an  accepting  environment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  shuttle  base 

MANNING    CAPABnjTIXE 

The  maimed  orbiting  laboratory  with 
its  allied  training,  launch,  housing  and 
servicing  fticUities  exists  at  Vandenberg 
The  base  has  been  brought  to  the  thresh- 
old of  manned  space  flight  as  a  natural 
adjunct  to  its  unmanned  capabilities. 
This  readiness  could  phase  into  shuttle 
use 

ENVmONMrNT    CONSCIOUa 

All  site  candidates  should  be  studied 
for  their  likely  effect  on  man  and  nature, 
their  respect  for  land  use.  their  imping- 


ment  upon  other  needs,  and  their  effect 
on  natural  terrain. 

Vandenberg  has  witnessed  several  gen- 
erations of  use,  yet  has  maintained  a 
pleasant  accommodation  with  nature, 
preservation  of  most  of  the  natijral  ter- 
rain and  phenomenon,  and  has  had  a 
minimum  of  unsightly  nearby  commer- 
cial exploitation.  Local  residents  are 
aware  of  continuing  this  responsibility 
toward  the  total  environment. 

SKn.l.KD    MANPOWn 

Numerically,  the  total  of  California's 
experience  aerospace  manpower  is  over 
twice  that  of  nearly  all  other  major  site- 
contending  States  combined 

In  duration,  California's  aerospace 
manpower  experience  is  frequently  two 
generations  in  depth  and  often  over 
three  decades  in  length. 

The  size  of  the  working  populace.  7*4 
to  8  percent  of  which  are  now  unem- 
ployed— the  majority  being  aerospace — 
indicates  a  larger  total  unemployed  aero- 
space populace  than  any  other  State  or 
combination  thereof 

For  Shuttle  base  staffing  this  implies: 
First,  cost  advantage  of  competitive 
availability ;  second,  many  applicants  per 
opening  thereby  making  selection  for 
quality  more  likely;  three,  a  work  force 
already  residing  in  an  area  of  predeter- 
mined preference;  fourth,  less  necessity 
for  costly  inducements  to  relocate  at  iso- 
lated locations;  and  fifth,  unlikely  need 
for  extensive  education  to  upgrade  the 
work  force. 

KXCKPnVX    BCONOMT 

California's  extensive  and  highly  di- 
versified economy  could  absorb  the  in- 
fusion of  Shuttle-related  activity  with- 
out shock  of  dislocation.  On  the  contrary, 
even  the  placement  of  nearby  all  shuttle- 
related  work  in  California  would  not 
equal  or  offset  the  larger  loss  of  aerospace 
work  which  California  has  suffered  in 
recent  years 

Unlike  isolated  or  rural  shuttle  base 
candidate  sites  in  other  States,  a  study 
concluded  that  location  of  the  shuttle 
base  at  Vandenberg  would  only  moder- 
ately affect  the  nearby  local  economy  by 
maintaining  the  same  modest  rate  of 
growth  experienced  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years. 

California's  gross  national  product  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  world's  seventh 
largest  nation,  ranking  in  between  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Itsdy.  The 
scope  of  California's  economj-.  the  size  of 
populace  and  area,  make  it  equivalent  to 
a  major  American  region  than  the  lim- 
ited and  conventional  interpretation  of  a 
State. 

CPMPLATlVrLT    SI7PHUOB 

In  total,  the  reasons  for  California 
shuttle-site  suitability  are  numerous.  In 
importance  of  contribution  toward  satis- 
fying shuttle  needs,  the  reascms  are  in- 
fluential. In  necessity,  the  reasons  are 
logical. 

The  foregoing  has  scarmed  the  more 
obvious  qualifications  Each  is  worthy 
of  greater  investigation.  Each  will  re- 
veal an  increasing  number  of  Justifica- 
tions for  establishment  of  a  shuttle  base 
at  Vandenberg.  justifications  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  candidates. 
Justifications  which  cumulatively  endorse 
California,  and  justifications  which  con- 
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tln'je  an  already  established  Importance 
of  the  California  site  (or  space  endeavors. 

Mr  FTJLTON  of  Pennsytvanla  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size to  my  colleagMes  that  the  shuttle  ve- 
hicle will  provide  a  savings  of  over  90 
percent  in  all  future  space  missions  We 
must  realize  that  the  Itey  to  future  space 
operations  is  economy  eund  the  key  to  that 
economy  is  the  shuttle  This  vehicle  is  a 
reusable  space  transportation  system 
that  will  revolutionize  present  day  space 
operations  by  furnishing  an  airline- 
type  accessibility  to  space  at  low  opera- 
tional cost. 

Two  major  sources  of  cost  reduction 
are  associated  iknth  the  use  of  the  shut- 
tle system  In  addition  to  the  substantial 
operational  savings  generated  by  reus- 
able hardware,  there  are  signiflcant  econ- 
omies to  be  realized  in  the  pay  load  area 
due  to  relaxed  weight  and  volume  con- 
straints, capability  to  return  payloads 
and  In- flight  checkout  of  payloads 

The  shuttle  Is  plaimed  as  a  two  stage 
vehicle  which  will  possess  an  all  azimuth 
capability  and  have  an  operational  avail- 
ability such  that  it  can  be  launched  on 
short  notice  It  will  take  off  vertically 
under  rocket  power  with  the  booster  ac- 
celerating the  orbital  stage  to  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  where 
separation  will  occur.  The  booster  will 
then  decelerate  and  cruise  to  a  desig- 
nated landing  field  and  land  horizon- 
tally The  orblter  will  proceed  to  orbit, 
powered  by  its  own  rocket  engines,  to 
deliver  Its  payload  and  perform  Its  as- 
signed mission  After  spending  up  to 
7  days  In  orbit,  the  orblter  will  re- 
enter and  return  to  a  conventional  air- 
port ninway  and  also  land  horizontally 
After  a  short  turnaround  period  of  ap- 
proximately 2  weeks  both  shuttle  stages 
will  be  ready  for  another  mission 

The  shuttle  wOl  be  designed  for  100  or 
more  flights  with  a  minimum  of  grround 
maintenance  Payload  transportation 
will  be  similar  to  commercial  airline 
practice  The  orblter  will  contain  a  large 
compartment  of  about  10.000  cubic  feet 
to  accommodate  a  varying  payload  mix 
of  satellites,  passengers  and  cargo  In  a 
passenger  mode,  10  people  pl'os  a  crew  of 
two  can  be  accommodated  Moderate  Q 
loads  and  a  shirt  sleeve  environment  will 
allow  average  people  in  good  health  to  fly 
Into  space  without  extensive  flight  train- 
ing 

Once  developed,  the  shuttle  can  re- 
place essentially  all  the  present  day 
launch  vehicles  except  for  very  small 
vehicles  of  the  Scout  class  and  the  ver>- 
large  Saturn  V  Its  low  operational  cost 
and  its  versatile  capability  can  accom- 
plish a  variety  of  missions  Including 
transportation  to  and  retrieval  of  satel- 
lites from  low  earth  orbit,  visiting  orbit- 
mg  satellites  for  periodic  servicing  de- 
livery of  propulsive  stages  and  payloads 
for  high -energy  missions  to  low  earth 
orbit,  short  duration  science  eind  appli- 
cations missions,  serving  as  a  space  re- 
search laboratory,  and  the  transportation 
of  personnel  and  cargo  to  space  stations 
In  low  earth  orbit 

Current  plans  for  the  shuttle  focus  on 
the  beginning  of  horizontal  flight  test- 


ing in  the  mld-lfl70s.  with  a  full  opera- 
tional capability  by  the  end  of  the  decade 

that  will  provide  this  country  a  space 
flight  operations  capability  which  by  Its 
unique  and  versatile  nature  will  be  un- 
matched for  years  to  come 

The  shuttle  vehicle  consists  of  a  fully 
reusable  booster  and  orblter  each  using 
high  pressure  liquid  oxygen  liquid  hy- 
drogen fueled  rocket  engtoes  for  propul- 
sion The  shuttles  payload  capability 
will  range  from  25.000  to  65.000  pounds 
depending  on  altitude,  inclination,  and 
orblter  configuration 

The  flAcai  year  1972  program  provides 
for  detailed  design  and  development  on 
the  engine-- the  longest  ieadtlme  com- 
ponent of  the  shuttle  It  also  provides 
for  proceeding  on  an  orderly  step-by- 
step  basis  with  the  shuttle  airframe  de- 
sign This  effort  may  lead  to  detailed 
design  or  initiation  of  development  de- 
pending on  the  progress  of  studies  now 
underway. 

Two  concurrent  definition  studies  are 
underway  for  the  vehicle  to  provide  data 
upon  which  to  "wlect  conflguraUons  that 
can  be  earned  forward  with  the  design 
phase.  Supplemental  feasibility  studies  of 
alternate  vehicle  c(ncepts  are  also  being 
conducted. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  vehicle  definition 
will  be  advanced  by  wind  tunnel  testing 
to  define  the  precise  aerodynamic  heat- 
ing, launch  aerodynamics,  staging  sep- 
aratlCKi  forces,  re-entry  stability  £Uid  con- 
trol characteristics,  and  atmospheric 
propulsion  effects  E>ynamlcs  testing  will 
proceed  to  determine  wind  loads,  vehicle 
flutter  effects,  and  the  acoustic  environ- 
ment which  will  exist  Design  of  long  lead 
lime  hardware  and  subsystems,  test  de- 
vices and  tooling  fixtures  will  be  per- 
formed 

Test  denxaistrations  to  verify  design 
concepts  constitute  an  unportant  part  of 
the  shuttle  study  program  and  will  In- 
clude tests  of  the  stauc  and  d>-namic  per- 
formance of  structures  proposed  for 
fuselage,  wings,  tanks,  and  attachment 
mechamsms.  Mission  simulations  will  be 
performed  in  oombmation  with  thermal 
protection  systems  Analysis  and  test  of 
many  new  alloys  and  promising  materials 
are  planned  .K  flight  research  program 
will  Investigate  attitude  maneuvers  for 
the  defined  configurations,  determine 
control  system  requirements,  smd  pro- 
vide the  necessary  flying  test  bed  for 
flight  system  components. 

A  principal  focus  in  the  development 
of  the  engines  for  propulsion  Is  the  long 
lead  time  required  for  engine  develop- 
ment An  early  imtiation  of  design  effort 
Ls  required  to  have  the  engines  properly 
integrated  into  the  vehicle  system  This 
engine  will  have  Increased  performance 
by  virtue  of  developing  higher  specific 
impulse  at  much  lower  weight  A  con- 
siderable base  of  technolo«fical  experi- 
ence with  advanced  hydrogen -oxygen  en- 
gines has  been  developed  over  the  last 
several  years  which  provides  a  high  level 
of  confidence  that  the  required  shuttle 
rocket  engine  will  be  successfully  devel- 
oped 

Drawing  upon  data  developed  from 
feasibility  studies  that  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  main  engine  characterisUcs 
being  used  as  baseline  in  Uie  deflrution 


studies  now  imderway  include  a  throt- 
tlable.  high  pressure,  hydrogen -oxygen 
engine  that  will  be  cliistered  for  use  on 
both  the  orblter  and  the  booster  Three 
concurrent  definition  contracts  are  im- 
derway. and  the  main  engine  design  and 
development  is  scheduled  to  begm  in 
mid-1971  In  fiscal  year  1972  main  engine 
efforts  will  include  development  testmg 
of  the  thrust  chamber  and  engine  con- 
trols, and  design  of  a  prototype  engine. 
Propulsion  subsystem  test  facilities  will 
be  modified  and  development  hardware 
tested  PabrtcaUon  of  a  prototype  engine 
will  be  imtiated  during  fiscal  year  1972, 

I  would  like  to  expand  further  on  the 
engine  program  for  this  year  and  the  im- 
pact the  elimination  of  shuttle  facilities 
will  have  Decisions  on  engine  test  fa- 
cilities are  proceeding  on  an  earlier 
schedule  because  the  engine  Is  regarded 
as  the  longest  Ieadtlme  Item  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  shuttle  Engine  test  fa- 
cilities requirements  have  been  Identified 
by  the  three  Industrial  contractors  cur- 
rently performing  phase  B  studies  for 
the  main  shuttle  engine.  The  require- 
ments Identified  by  these  contractors,  as 
well  as  those  identified  separately  by 
NASA  have  been  reviewed  by  a  special 
site  evaluation  board.  The  board  has  now 
completed  its  report  and  a  decision  on 
the  location  of  shuttle  engine  test  fa- 
cilities has  been  made  That  facility  Is 
to  be  located  in  Mississippi. 

The  impact  of  a  cut  in  facilities  can 
therefore  be  understood.  The  shuttle 
program  can  proceed  but  the  overall  pace 
is  hampered  due  to  the  engine  being  a 
critical  lead  Item  To  delay  this  vehicle  is 
to  impede  the  efforts  of  this  country  to 
pursue  space  with  maximum  economy, 
flexlllblty.  and  utility 

The  shuttle  for  NASA  represents  a 
vehicle  which  could  not  only  supply  a 
space  station  but  could  also  serve  as  an 
orbital  taxi  It  could,  for  example,  cap- 
ture and  carry  in  its  belly  a  satellite  that 
had  malfunctioned.  The  satellite  could 
then  be  worked  on  in  a  drydock  section 
of  the  shuttle  or  carried  to  the  space  sta- 
tion for  repairs  and  ultimately  on  an- 
other shuttle  flight,  redeployed  in  orbit. 

The  shuttle's  huge  payload  capacity 
and  volume  might  enable  it  to  serve  as 
a  satellite  ferry — carrying  and  orbiting 
an  entire  array  of  satellites  while  going 
about  Its  other  missions  The  shuttle 
could  shift  orbit,  deploy  one  or  more 
satellites,  change  to  another  orbit  and 
deploy  more  satellites,  and  so  on.  until 
the  entire  payload  was  distributed  on 
proper  course.  Since  it  could  be  laimched 
on  short  notice  and  could  maneuver  In 
orbit,  the  shuttle  holds  further  interest 
for  NASA  as  a  rescue  vehicle 

This  Is  particularly  so  after  the  trag- 
edy of  Soyuz  II  Return  from  extrater- 
restrial visits  and  deep  space  orbits  will 
be  significantly  safer,  more  reliable,  and 
more  routine.  This  aspect  of  the  shuttle 
functioning  as  a  rescue  vehicle  cannot  be 
overemphasized 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on 
the  shuttle's  advantages. 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  shut- 
tle Is  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
engineers  and  scientists  can  be  trans- 
ported with  e£ise  and  comfort  without 
undergoing  training  fis  extensive  as  that 
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required  for  astronauts  As  a  result,  the 
orbital  vehicle  cannot  be  exposed  to 
strong  gravitational  forces  upon  reentry. 

The  craft  will  also  have  to  withstand 
searing  heat  upon  reentry.  Engineers 
believe  that  a  stub-winged  vehicle  com- 
ing in  at  a  high  angle,  perhaps  as  much 
as  80  degrees,  could  spread  the  heat  over 
enough  of  the  underside  to  dissipate  it 
safely  New  metal  alloys,  careful  design, 
and  a  delicate  touch  with  the  maneuver- 
ing jets  could  keep  the  shuttle  at  the 
proper  angle  and  thus  overcome  the 
problem 

The  shuttle  would  remain  In  Its  high- 
angle  filght  attitude  through  descent,  to 
approximately  40,000  feet  At  this  point, 
the  nose  would  be  pushed  down  and  the 
vehicle  would  dive  until  It  reached  ade- 
quate velocity  for  level  flight.  The  turt>o- 
Jets  would  then  sUrt  up.  and  the  shuttle 
would  fly  to  its  landing  site,  using  stand- 
ard aircraft  procedures  Once  passengers 
and  cargo  had  been  discharged,  the  shut- 
tle would  be  refueled,  resupplled,  linked 
with  a  booster,  and  readied  for  another 
mission. 

with  respect  to  the  economy  of  the 
shuttle  to  future  space  missions,  the 
shuttle  promises  to  generate  across-the- 
board  cost  reductions  In  all  classes  of 
space  hardware  Today's  satellite  must 
either  function  with  near- perfection  or 
drift  uselessly  and  endlessly  in  orbit.  Be- 
cause of  the  resultant  high-reliability  re- 
quirements, instrumenutlon  aboard 
these  .satellites  costs  about  $1,000  a 
pound  With  the  repair  capability  offered 
by  the  shuttle,  these  costs  might  be 
brought  more  toward  the  level  of  earth- 
bound  laboratory  equipment — no  more 
than  about  SI 00  a  pound. 

The  reusability  of  the  shuttle  also 
means  less  emphasis  on  miniaturization 
of  payload,  which  is  now  necessary  to 
get  the  most  capability  into  space  per 
launch  It  has  been  projected  that  50 
shuttle  flights  could  be  made  at  a  total 
operating  cost  less  than  that  of  a  single 
Apollo  Saturn  5  flight. 

The  shuttle  would  also  do  away  with 
the  need  for  large  fleets  to  be  stationed 
at  sea  to  pick  up  returning  spacecraft 
and  crews  It  would  land  near,  if  not 
beside,  its  launch  site  and  would  be 
equipped  with  all  the  flight  equipment 
that  a  commercial  airliner  carries 
Should  it  be  necessary,  the  shuttle  could 
put  down  at  any  major  airport 

The  shuttle  is  truly  an  important  ad- 
vance forward  It  also  makes  a  major 
contribution  In  furthering  this  NaUon's 
manned  space  program  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  shuttle 
follows  on  the  heels  of  a  hiatus  in 
manned  space  flight  by  the  United 
States  of  5  to  6  years.  This  hiatus  is  un- 
necessary and  can  be  reduced  I  further 
recommend  that  such  acUon  be  Uken 
This  gap  in  manned  activity  can  be 
reduced  In  a  number  of  ways,  one  of 
which  Ls  to  extend  the  Skylab  orbiting 
laboratory  program 

Regarding  extended  Skylab  missions 
following  the  Apollo  17  mission  and  the 
three  manned  Skylab  visits,  NASA  will 
have  a  considerable  equipment  Inven- 
tory which  could  readily  be  used  for  fur- 
ther manned  acUviUes.  In  particular 
there  will  be  four  command  and  service 
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modules,  two  limar  modules,  and  one 
Skylab  workshop,  in  addition  to  two  Sat- 
urn 'V  laimch  vehicles  and  three  com- 
plete Saturn  I-B  laimch  vehicles.  In 
spite  of  a  number  of  potentially  valid  ap- 
plications of  this  flight  hardware,  no 
missions  have  been  planned.  It  Is  felt 
to  be  an  extremely  poor  use  of  resources 
to  allocate  funding  for  the  indefinite 
storage  of  this  equipment  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  flying  subsequent  missions  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  capabilities  In 
space  I  want  to  see  this  equipment  used 

I  also  recommend  this  country  con- 
tinue to  investigate  cooperative  manned 
experiments  with  the  Soviets,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  favorable  reports  regarding 
ApoUo-Soyxiz  Skylab-Salyut  experiments 
and  wish  to  see  all  alternatives  ex- 
plored Not  only  will  such  a  program  em- 
phasize the  spirit  of  international  co- 
operation but  greatly  t>eneflt  our  scien- 
tific advance  in  space, 

Mr  MILLER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  intention  of  taking  the 
5  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this 
groimd  has  been  plowed  many  times  be- 
fore, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  said  It  was  plowed 
no  later  than  yesterday  in  the  Senate, 
where  this  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  64  to  22, 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

The  amendments  were  rejected, 

AMENDMENT  OrrXBXD  BT   MI    BINGHAM 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bUl  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows: 

RxaXABCH  AND  Technoloot 
Pot  grants  and  necessary  expenses  of  pro- 
grams of  research  and  studies  reJatlng  to 
housing  and  urban  problems,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Housing  and  Urtian  Development  Act  of  1970 
(94  Stat  1784),  Including  carrying  out  the 
functions  o«f  the  Secretary  under  section  1(a) 
(1)  (1)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of  1968. 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  to  remain 
available  unui  June  30,  1973 :  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  •3,960,000  of  the  foregoing 
anK>unt  shall  be  available  tar  admlnlatnatlve 
expenses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bingham  Page 
8,  line  19,  strike  out  "SaS.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert 
•48,000,000  ,  and  on  line  33.  delete  the  period 
and  insen  the  following:  '  Provided  further. 
That  •14,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
sliall  be  available  only  for  demonstration 
grants  under  section  506  of  such  Act" 

Mr  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  of  abandoned  housing  is  a  prob- 
lem of  increasing  severity  and  urgency 
in  New  York  and  other  ciUes,  In  New 
York,  housing  abandonment  is  the  city's 
third  most  chronic  problem,  after  crime 
and  drugs.  It  is  the  second  costliest  prob- 
lem, after  welfare.  According  to  a  detailed 
study  printed  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  buildings  are  being  abandoned  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  apartment  units  per 
year  To  replace  with  an  equal  number 
of  apartment  units  those  buildings  that 


have  been  abandoned  only  in  the  last  5 
years,  at  an  average  replacement  cost 
for  public  housing  units  of  $30,000  per 
imlt,  would  cost  an  Incredible  $3  billion. 
The  cost  of  abandoned  buildings  can 
not  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  dollars 
for  there  Is  an  indirect  cost  and  a  social 
cost  as  well.  Abandoned  housing  units 
now  constitute  1  percent  of  all  the  build- 
ings In  New  York  City  but  27  percent  of 
all  flres  occur  in  such  abandoned  dwell- 
ings The  former  tenants  who  must  be 
relocated  add  to  the  city's  cost.  Then 
there  is  the  crime  and  disease  that  are 
bred  In  these  buildings  which  are  In- 
habited by  Junkies,  winos,  and  rats 

Nobody  has  really  pinned  down  the 
causes  for  abandonments  but  It  is  clearly 
related  to  the  rising  costs  in  the  cities. 
Disenchanted  landlords  walk  away  from 
profitless  buildings,  leaving  tenants  with- 
out heat  or  hot  water,  and  leaving  the 
city  with  a  lot  of  property  on  which  it 
cannot  collect  any  tax  revenues.  The 
landlord  would  rather  forfeit  the  build- 
ing to  the  city  In  lieu  of  taxes  than  pay 
the  costs  of  fixing  the  building  to  meet 
housing  code  standards.  As  the  tenants 
move  out,  the  addicts  and  rats  take  over. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  problem  of 
great  severity  in  my  own  district  in  the 
Bronx.  I  recently  met  with  Father  Marold 
of  the  Claremont  League  for  Urban 
Betterment,  Father  Marold  spoke  to  me 
about  the  condition  of  abandoned  build- 
ings on  several  streets  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  gave  me  a  list  of  nine  buildings 
on  Washington  Avenue,  three  on  Clare- 
mont Parkway,  one  on  East  173d  Street, 
two  on  East  172nd  Street,  and  four  on 
Third  Avenue.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  19 
buildings  in  just  one  small  section  of 
my  district.  In  New  Yoi*  City  as  a  whole, 
abtmdonment  has  made  homeless  more 
people  than  the  great  Chicago  fire  or  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake. 

On  December  31.  1970,  the  Congress 
took  a  signiflcant  step  to  rectify  this 
problem.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  became  law.  containing  an 
authorization  of  $20  million  to  start  pilot 
projects  dealing  with  abandoned  hous- 
ing. This  was  a  very  small  sum  given  the 
scope  of  the  problem  but  it  was  a  start. 
Yet  to  date,  no  money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  these  projects.  Even  the  bill 
before  us  today  sets  aside  no  money 
specifically  for  the  program  set  up  only 
6  months  ago.  Hie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  even  cut  $10  million  from  the 
administration's  request  for  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Technology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  whose  jurisdiction  the  pro- 
gram for  abandoned  housing  falls 

Accordingly,  I  am  Introducing  an 
amendment  at  this  time  which  would 
do  two  things  First,  it  would  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Office  for  Re- 
search and  Technology  from  $35  million 
to  $45  million,  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  Second,  my  amend- 
ment would  earmark  $14  million  for 
demonstration  projects  with  respect  to 
abandoned  housing 

In  fiscal  1971.  $45  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Technology,  This  year,  OperaUon  Break- 
through, one  of  the  programs  within 
this  office,  is  being  concluded  and  the 
administration  requested  $17  million  less 
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for  this  pro«rrazn  than  It  did  last  year. 
The  admirustxauon  did.  however,  re- 
quest that  this  saving  be  transferred  to 
other  programs  within  the  iame  OfBce 
to  be  used  for  other  research  The  Ap- 
proprlatior^  Cominlttee,  however  has 
cut  the  budget  of  this  office  by  $10  tnll- 
llon  I  would  normally  applaud  such  a 
saving  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  If  the 
need  were  not  so  acute  for  this  money  to 
be  spent  on  other  urgent  needs,  such  as 
abandoned  hoasing 

The  administration  requested  $4  mil- 
lion on  this  program  In  fiscal  1972  but 
this  Is  far  from  enough  My  amendment 
would  restore  the  1 10  million  cut  from 
the  OfBce  of  Research  and  Technoiogy 
and  would  earmark  this  money  along 
with  the  $4  million  just  menuoned.  for 
demonstration  projects  dealing  with 
abandoned  housing 

Mr  BLACrOI  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BINOHAM  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York 

Mr  BIAOOI  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  ofTeret!  by  the  genticman 
from  New  York  'Mr  BrNGHAii'  which 
would  add  $10  million  to  the  $35  million 
available  for  research  and  technology 
functions  m  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  "DeVFTcrpment 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  within  the 
city  of  New  York  and  other  major  urban 
centers  for  research  into  the  problem  of 
abandoned  housing.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  50,000  hous- 
ing umts  are  abandoned  each  year  m 
the  city  This  becomes  an  even  more 
startJmg  figure  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  sufTered  a  net  loss  of  housmg 
units  averaging  40.000  a  year  over  the 
last  5  years 

With  rents  and  housing  costs  sky- 
rocketing It  IS  becoming  criminal  to  let 
substantial  housing  remain  empty  on  the 
streets  Yet  no  one  has  figured  out  a  way 
to  keep  these  jnit^  operaung  at  a  rent 
level  that  w;i;  permit  lower  income 
tenants  to  live  tn  them 

This  $10  million  addition  could  help 
provide  that  answer  and  could  be  instru- 
mental In  reversing  the  trend  of  aban- 
donment of  housing  units  In  our  Nation's 
major  metropolitan  areas  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment, 

Mr  BINOHAM  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  contribution 

Mr  BOL.AND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield'' 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distmguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr  BO  LAND  Mr  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  s  reasons  for  offering 
this  amendment 

There  is  $4  m.illion  provided  in  the  re- 
search and  technology  section  for  HUD  to 
study  and  work  on  the  problem  he  is  talk- 
ing about  The  quesuon  is  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  spend  $4  million  or  $14  mil- 
lion at  this  time 

I  know  that  thousands  of  units  are 
being  abandoned  tn  New  York  yearly  and 
it  IS  a  very  senous  problem 

The  concern  is  not  so  much  with  re- 
spect to  those  which  already  have  been 
abandoned   The  real  concern  Is  with  re- 


spect to  those  areas  that  might  yet  be 
abandoned  There  will  be  studies  made 
and  research  conducted  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  keep  these  particu- 
lar areas  m  New  York  and  m  other  large 
cities  around  the  Nation  in  proper  de- 
velopment. It  Is  not  something  that  will 
be  solved  In  1  year  but  I  am  sure  will 
take  a  considerable  period  of  time  It  Is 
a  difDcult  problem 

Mr  BINOHAM  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man s  statement 

I>5  I  correctly  understand  It  is  the  In- 
tenuon  of  the  committee  that  the  $4  mil- 
lion requested  for  this  program  be  In- 
cluded m  the  amount  the  committee  has 
recommended '' 

Mr  BOLAND  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
comirittee  this  i.s  a  very  Important  pro- 
gram We  believe  $4  million  can  do  the 
job  this  year,  although  the  resesurh  will 
not  be  completed  this  year  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  the  amount 
provided  Is  sufficient  for  1972 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  am  graUfled  by  the 
chairman  s  statement  I  sull  believe  the 
amount  is  msufflclent.  Mr  Chairman,  and 
I  ask  for  a  vote 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  •  Mr  Binchaji  ' 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman  I  take  this  time  to  pro- 
pound some  inquiries  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee 

It  was  announced  several  years  ago 
that  the  Space  Administration  had  nine 
extra  vehicles  for  flights  to  the  moon. 
Because  the  Space  Administration  had 
nine  extra  vehicles,  nine  additional 
flights  to  the  moon  were  proposed  There 
was  some  talk  earlier  this  year  that  sLl 
would  not  be  flown,  however 

As  I  recall,  the  cost  per  vehicle  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $325  to  $350  million. 
The  cast  of  flying  the  vehicle  to  the  moon 
is  approximately  $100  to  $125  million 

Is  that  information  correct,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  "^ 

Mr  BOLAND  The  informaUon  the 
genUeman  has  just  given  Is  essentially 
correct 

Mr  YATES  There  are  three  flights  to 
the  moon  provided  for  in  this  bill;  Is 
that  correct' 

Mr  BOL.AND  There  are  three  more 
maimed  flights  to  the  moon 

Mr.  YATES  Are  there  additional 
Apollo  flights  scheduled  beyond  this 
year? 

Mr  BOLAND  There  Is  one  additional 
ApoUo  flight  scheduled  beyond  fiscal  year 
1972 

Mr  YATES  Then  the  three  flights 
which  are  provided  for  in  this  bill  will 
terminate  the  Apollo  program' 

Mr  BOLAND  At  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1972  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram is  to  be  ended 

Mr  YATES  It  will  be  ended' 

Mr  BOLAND  This  is  the  testimony 

Mr  YATES  So  that  the  three  flights 
provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be  the  last 
manned  5p«u*  flights  to  the  moon,  and 
the  additional  four  flights  that  had  been 
originally  scheduled  will  not  be  sched- 
uled? 


Mr  BOLAND  My  InformaUon  is  that 
there  will  be  only  three  more  flights  to 
the  moon  I  would  be  wlUing  to  yield  to 
any  member  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  confirm  it 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman,  will   the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  YATES  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  The 
final  scheduled  Atx^Uo  flight  is  for  De- 
cember 1972  I  believe  that  nms  into  fis- 
cal year  1973  However,  there  is  equip- 
ment around  that  has  been  backup 
equipment  So  It  may  end  the  flights  to 
the  moon,  and  probably  does,  but  it  will 
not  end  the  manned  space  flights 

So  we  do  need  to  do  some  more  of  that. 
If  we  can  scrape  together  funds  and  ma- 
terials through  our  committee  and  NASA 
in  order  to  get  the  manned  space  flight 
equipment  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
used, we  might  try  to  put  tn  another 
flight  about  3  years  from  now  Otherwise 
there  may  be  a  gap  or  a  hiatu-s  of  4  years 
m  manned  space  flight  Some  of  us  feel 
it  can  be  done,  but  there  Is  no  definite 
plan  on  that  procedure  The  genUeman 
Is  right. 

Mr  JONAS  Will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr    YATES    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr  JONAS  I  was  going  to  comment 
that  all  of  our  InformaUon  indicates  they 
are  not  planning  but  three  addlUonal 
manned  space  flights,  one  this  year  and 
two  In  the  next  calendar  year  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  authonzaUon  beyond 
that 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  That  Is 
right  But  if  we  can  get  enough  equip- 
ment and  if  we  have  the  personnel,  we 
might  try  one  more 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  flights  to  the 
moon  had  the  original  number  of  flights 
been  retained  In  view  of  the  cutback  in 
the  number  of  flights  and  the  delay  In 
the  three  flights  over  an  extended  period. 
I  will  not  offer  my  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMiND)ix>rr  orraxD  bt  kot  txvD  or 

NIW    TO«K 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows: 

MXDICAL    CAKX 

Por  expenses  neceeaary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  hospitals,  nursing 
bomes.  and  domiciliary  facilities;  for  fur- 
nutilng.  as  authorised  by  law,  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  and  treatment  to  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Including 
c%ic  and  treatment  In  facilities  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  furnishing  recreational  facilities,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  farms  and  burial  grounds,  repairing, 
altering,  improving  or  providing  facllltlee 
in  the  several  hospitals  and  homes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  either  by  contract 
or  by  the  hire  of  temporary  employees  and 
purchase  of  materials;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ance therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S  C. 
5901-6003);  and  aid  to  State  homes  as  au- 
Uiorlzed  by  law  (38  USC  941);  »3J44.700.- 
000.  plus  reimbursements  Provided.  That  the 
foregoing  appropriation  shall  not  be  appor- 
tioned to  provide  for  less  than  an  average  of 
97.500  operating  l>eds  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  or  furnishing  Inpatient  oare 
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and  treatment  to  an  average  daily  patient 
load  of  leas  than  S5.500  beneficiaries  during 
the  fiscal  year  1972:  Provided  further.  That 
allotments  and  transfers  may  be  made  from 
this  appropriation  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  dis- 
bursements by  them  under  the  various  head- 
ings of  their  applicable  appropriations,  of 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bxzd  of  New 
Tork  Page  17.  line  23.  after  the  semicolon, 
strike  out  ■»3J44.700.000.  "  and  ineert  In  lieu 
thereof    the    figure    ••3,344.700.000.". 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  by  $100  million 

Anybody  who  has  visited  Veterans 
AdmlnlstraUon  hospitals  and  has  read 
the  testimony  before  the  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs Committee  regarding  the  quality 
of  medical  care  In  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
lstraUon carmot  fall  to  be  shocked  by 
the  conditions  to  which  we,  the  Con- 
gress, have  permitted  our  veterans  to  be 
subjected  in  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon 
hospitals. 

Much  of  the  problem  results  frwn  a 
serious  shortage  of  medical  personnel — 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  anesthesiologists, 
nurses,  nursing  assistants,  adminlstra- 
Uve  personnel,  and  others  To  the  pa- 
tient. Mr.  Chairman,  this  means  Inade- 
quate medical  attenUon.  It  means  that 
a  psychiatric  paUent  may  get  to  see  his 
psychiatrist  for  only  1  hour  a  month 
It  means  that  a  patient  who  Is  para- 
lyzed— and  we  have  many  quad- 
riplegics— may  have  to  lie  In  discomfort 
for  hours  without  being  turned  over.  Por 
lack  of  sufDcient  ward  personnel,  es- 
pecially at  night  and  on  weekends,  a 
patient  goes  through  the  night  fre- 
quenUy  without  care;  and  since  many 
VA  hospitals,  Including  over  30  In  the 
South,  presenUy  have  no  air  condlUon- 
ihg,  the  discomfort  is  all  the  greater. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  the  best 
Veterans'  hospitals  In  New  York,  where 
the  ratio  In  many  of  the  wards  at  night 
was  one  nurse  for  three  wards,  with  any- 
where from  20  to  50  paUents  tn  each 
ward. 

It  means  that  patients  imdergolng 
physical  therapy  might  well  have  to  re- 
main in  the  hospital  for  extra  weeks  and 
months  because  of  a  lack  of  specialized 
equipment  and  an  insuffllcent  number  of 
therapists 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrs 
and  the  Committee  on  AppropriaUons  for 
adding  and  restoring  $134  million  orig- 
inally requested  by  the  VA  of  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  These  funds 
will  permit  the  addition  of  8.600  addi- 
tional people  by  July  1.  Including,  by 
estimates  given  to  me  by  Donald  John- 
son, director  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon. 400  doctors.  According  to  figures 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
however,  there  would  still  be  a  shortage 
of  over  1,000  doctors 

In  addition,  as  the  dlstingiilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Mr.  Txagux  of  Texas;  has  made 


plain,  and  as  the  report  of  the  committee 
made  manifest,  there  is  an  overall  short- 
age of  25,000  personnel,  minus  the  8,600 
that  will  be  provided  shorUy — leaving 
almost  17,000  short 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Johnson  earlier 
today,  and  he  pointed  out  that  there  Is 
still  a  shortage  of  psychiatrists  and  anes- 
thesiologists. In  my  Judgment,  we  are 
understating  the  problems  of  drtig  treat- 
ment as  well.  He  noted  that  the  VA  plans 
to  treat  12,000  drug  cases  In  1972;  but 
surely.  In  my  view,  this  cannot  be  sufD- 
clent.  when  In  sum  we  should  be  treating 
something  on  the  order  of  80.000  drug 
addicts,  30.000  presently  In  the  service 
who  will  soon  be  discharged,  and  50,000 
veterans, 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
nothing  we  could  do  better  at  this  point 
than  to  take  care  of  our  returning  vet- 
erans 

I  am  quite  cognizant  of  our  financial 
situation  which  exists  In  this  country, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment  and 
I  commend  the  genUeman  for  his  ap- 
proach. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUonan  jdeld? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Csdlfomia.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  and  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I 
oppose  this  amendment  I  think  the 
Committee  on  AppropriaUons  has  done 
very  well  by  the  veterans.  They  have 
recommended  almost  $1  billion  for  the 
veterans  over  what  was  spent  last  year, 
$127  million  over  the  present  budget.  I 
think  that  Is  all  we  can  recommend  based 
upon  reason  and  good  judgment.  I  think 
it  Is  all  that  can  be  properly  and  wisely 
spent. 

Therefore,  I  reluctanUy  again  suggest 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman's  comments.  I  understand 
the  progress  that  has  been  msMle  with 
reference  to  the  veterans'  program. 

But  let  me  just  reed  from  a  recent  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  given  in  testimony 
on  January  27,  1970,  by  Dr.  Douglsis  J 
Stewart,  a  doctor  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
Miami,  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs: 

I  have  often  stood  at  a  paitient's  t^edslde, 
watching  him  vomit  large  amounts  of  blood 
and  attempting  to  keep  him  alive  while 
waiting  for  transfuslble  blood  unnecessarily 
delayed  In  proceeslng  due  to  lack  of  clerical 
help,  transporters,  and  laboratory  i>er9onnel 
I  have  waited  as  long  as  three  hours  for 
oiood  that  In  an  adequately  staffed  hospital 
Is  made  available  In  30  minutes  .1  have 
had  many  pMlents  with  heart  at;tacks 
situated  in  rooms  with  the  latest,  modern 
devlcee  for  monitoring  heart  beat,  rhythm 
and  rate,  but  have  seen  this  possibly  life- 
saving  equlixnen/t  left  unused  due  to  lack  ol 
personnel  There  is  often  only  one  nurse 

responsible  for  40  acutely  111  patients.  If  an 
emergency  develops,  the  other  39  patients 
may  go  unseen  for  an  hour  or  more.  To  have 
two  emergency  situations  develop  on  a  ward 


at  the  same  time,  a  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence, can  only  be  described  as  utter  tragic 
chaoe" 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
disgraceful  that  such  conditions  are 
permitted  to  exist  Surely  we  can — and 
should — do  better  for  our  veterans.  We 
have  the  power  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  medical  care  in  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem, and  In  my  judgment  we  will  be 
derelict  If  we  do  not  take  Immediate 
meaningful  steps  to  do  so 

The  additional  medical  personnel  to 
which  I  have  referred  will  be  needed  to 
give  the  VA  system  a  minimum  accept- 
able stafang  ratio  of  two  full-time  hos- 
pital employees  for  each  patient  in  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  one  full-time  em- 
ployee for  each  patient  in  neuropsychi- 
atric  hospitals.  As  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  bill  notes,  the  present 
stafltog  ratio  for  general  medical  and 
surgicsa  beds  is  only  1.59  to  1,  and  the 
appropriations  contained  In  this  blU  are 
expected  to  raise  that  ratio  to  only  1.74 
to  1.  although  this  represents  an  Im- 
provement of  14  percent  over  the  past  2 
years.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  com- 
parable ratio  In  private  sector  hospitals 
is  2.72  to  1.  Clearly  the  VA  is  operating 
with  InsufQcient  resources.  And  equally 
clearly,  I  think,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
an  obligation  to  give  the  VA  and  the 
veterims  the  resources  they  need.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  with  the  greatly  ex- 
panded drug  treatment  program  now  be- 
ing developed  by  the  VA,  the  need  for 
more  medical  personnel  Is  all  the  more 
acute. 

In  proposing  to  add  $100  million  to  the 
appropriation  bill  before  us,  It  Is  my 
intention  and  hope  that  this  would  be 
used  principally  to  hire  those  additional 
medical  personnel  needed  to  bring  VA 
medical  care  to  something  approaching 
what  It  ought  to  be. 

The  amount  I  propose  Is  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  aimual  cost  of  hiring 
these  additional  personnel.  It  is  a  large 
figure,  but  no  larger  than  the  problem 
itself.  Some  might  say  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  that  much.  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  spend  it.  We  are  talking 
about  the  very  lives  and  health  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol  our  citizens. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  regret  the 
fact  that  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  added 
about  $1  bllllcHi  in  benefits  last  year.  Our 
committee  worked  as  hard  and  did  as 
much  as  any  committee  could  do  to  learn 
the  statiis  of  our  VA  hospitals  We  found 
that  they  were  lacking  in  money.  We  got 
$105  million  added  last  year  to  the  VA 
hospitals  and  there  is  about  $134  million 
more  in  this  bill  than  the  administration 
asked  for.  I  do  not  think  that  is  enough, 
but  I  think  we  should  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  That  work  has 
been  going  on  for  2  or  3  years  and  we  are 
still  short  of  money. 
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But   I  ihink  it  Is  only  right  to  proceed 

In  an  orderly  manner 

We  have  heard  witnesses,  we  have 
t&liced  together,  we  have  argued  together 
and  consulted  together  a«  peopie  trying 
to  detenmne  what  to  do  to  better  our 
situation. 

We  do  need  more  money  and  this  bill 
does  represent  considerably  more  money 

Let  us  support  the  committee  and  we 
can  come  bacic  next  year  and  axit  for 
more  money  but  in  ail  good  conscience 
I  have  to  say  that  I  go  along  with  the 
committee. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  TEAGLT:  or  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  HALEY  The  problem  -^  not  only 
money  with  reference  to  the  Veterans 
AdministraUon  hospitals  The  problem 
Is  Just  like  every  hospital  In  this  Na- 
tion You  do  not  have  the  qualifled  per- 
sonnel, you  do  not  have  the  doctors  and 
the  nurses  So.  you  can  appropriate  all 
the  money  you  want  but  you  still  can- 
not obtain  the  personnel  that  you  need 

Mr  TEAGL^  of  Texas  The  gentleman 
is  saying  that  the  necessary  personnel  is 
not  aTallable  and  there  is  a  lot  of  truth 
In  that  statement 

Mr  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  a  lot  of  work  We  have  dis- 
cxiased  this  matter  on  numerous  occa- 
sions I  think,  however  it  is  only  fair  to 
go  along  with  the  committee 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■• 

Mr  TEAGLT:  of  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ma-ssachusetts 

Mr  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  AfTairs  Committee 
I  can  Bdso  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  veter- 
ans hospitaLs  m  his  area 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  goes  to 
medical  care  The  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  $303  million 
above  the  19"!  appropnation  for  the  VA 
medical  care  program  We  have  put  more 
than  $120  million  above  the  budget  in  the 
bill  for  medical  care  And.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Mr  Tkagub'  has  mdi- 
cated.  we  added  M  million  in  a  supple- 
mental last  month  for  additional  stafT  in 
the  hospitals  In  1971  At  the  present  time 
the  staff  ratio  of  staff  to  patients  runs 
about  1  59  to  1  in  medical  and  surgical 
oed  sections.  With  this  amendment  we 
are  providing  the  largest  amount  ever 
provided  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
In  its  entire  history  The  staffing  ratio  In 
a  single  year  is  being  raised  to  about  1  74 
to  1  in  1972. 

In  private  hospitals,  it  Is  somewhat 
higher,  but  they  have  maternity  and 
certain  other  care  that  VA  hospitals  do 
not  need  to  provide  The  objective  of  VA 
hospitals  IS  about  2  to  1  and  we  are  get- 
ting up  thexe  We  think  that  the  amounts 
provided  m  this  bill  are  sufficient  for  this 
year  I  can  understand  that  in  the  years 
to  come  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
additional  increases  may  be  required  to 
provide  only  the  best  of  care 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations if  It  IS  not  true  that  this 
committee  recommended  almost  tl  bil- 
lion more  this  year  than  was  spent  last 
year? 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  this  bUl  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  t*49.35 1.000  over  and 
above  the  total  amount  provided  last 
year 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments, 
but  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  his  committee  on  Pebruar>-  17 
indicated  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
some  25.000  personnel  m  the  VA.  and 
particularly  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
psychiatrists  and  anesthesiologists,  who 
are  MD  s.  as  I  understand  it.  those  who 
adnunister  anesthesia 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  There  is  not 
any  question  but  that  there  is  a  shortage 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  And  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  the  com- 
mittee should  continue  to  try  to  get  ad- 
ditional personnel  so  that  those  soldiers 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well 
can  receive  the  proper  hospital  treat- 
ment' 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  I  would  say 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  we  will  be 
back  to  the  House  for  additional  requests 
because  .some  of  the  hospitals  are  100 
years  or  80  years  old.  and  they  have  to  be 
rebuilt  or  repaired,  and  I  think  that  we 
are  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  Just  what  Ls  actually  being  done  with 
respect  to  medical  care 

There  are  over  10.000  new  Jobs  pro- 
vided for  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
this  bill  About  9.733  jobs  are  going  into 
medical  care 

I  am  sure  you  have  heard  from  the 
veterans  organizations  and  others  in  your 
area,s  because  of  an  effort  in  the  budget 
to  cut  back  the  daily  patient  load  from 
85.500  to  79.000  beds  in  the  VA  hospluls 

In  this  bill  we  write  into  the  language 
of  the  bill  a  requirement  that  no  operat- 
ing beds  be  closed  in  the  VA  hoepltaL*; 
and  that  the  average  dally  patient  load 
be  maintained  at  85.500  There  is  a  wait- 
ing list  in  some  areas,  and  it  does  not 
make  good  sense  to  reduce  the  number  of 
beds  in  VA  hospitals  when  they  are 
clearly  needed  and  the  committee  added 
$120  million  above  the  budget,  which  Is 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
understand  this,  and  I  want  to  assure 
them — and  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr  Tiacui'  agrees  with 
me — that  this  committee  has  provided 
suflBclent  funds  and  medical  persormel  to 
take  care  of  an  average  dally  [mtient  load 


of  no  less  than  86  500  patients  in  the 
next  fiscal  year 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Rkid> 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMXNDMKNT    orTERCD    BT     MR      BOUkNO 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

I  The  portion  of  the  bill  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows  > 

GXNX»AL    OPnUTING   KXTCNSCS 

Por  nec«ss&ry  operating  expenses  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  including  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law;  not  to  ex- 
ceed ta.SOO  for  oHlclaJ  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses,  purchase  of  one  passen- 
ger motor  vehicle  (medium  sedan  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  and  reimbursement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Serrloea  Administration  for  security 
Kuard  services.  t279.45O.000  Provided.  That 
n-.v  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  p)ay  In  ezceas  of  twenty -two  persons  en- 
gaged In  public  relations  work  ) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Boland  On 
page  19.  line  6,  strike  out  "taTS .460.000 "  and 
insert    ••»28«,4*0.000" 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryltmd  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  provide  $7  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  operation  of  the  57 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  of- 
fices 

The  Baltimore  VA  regional  ofQce. 
which  has  about  140.000  active  files, 
needs  11  more  positions  than  it  has  been 
authorized  for  fiscal  1972  in  order  to  meet 
anticipated  workload  increases  Present 
levels  of  service  are  not  good — veterans 
have  an  average  wait  of  almost  an  hour 
to  speak  with  a  contact  representative: 
OI  home  loan  applications  are  delayed 
4  to  6  weeks — because  there  are  not 
enough  personnel  to  handle  workloads. 
The  long-term  absence  of  just  one  file 
clerk,  such  as  on  extended  sick  leave, 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  other  em- 
ployees I  have  also  been  advised  by  the 
ofBce  of  the  Director  that  peak  seasons — 
such  as  the  fall  enrollment  period  for 
education  benefits — are  contributing 
heavily  to  the  overall  backload.  because 
funds  available  for  overtime  have  been 
slashed  In  1972.  the  Baltimore  ofBce 
will  be  authorized  $13,215  for  overtime — 
19715  authorization  was  $36,000.  and 
that  did  not  do  the  job  The  Baltimore 
office  foresees  increases  of  8  to  25  per- 
cent in  various  categories  of  assistance 
for  fiscal  1972s  workload  Prom  the  com- 
plaints I  have  received  about  slow  serv- 
ice, delayed  payments,  and  nonpayments 
•  which  always  seemed  to  result  from 
cursory,  rushed  review  of  the  claims  > ,  I 
can  see  a  very  grim  picture  during  the 
next  12  months  for  the  veterans  in  Balti- 
more— and  from  the  reports  of  other  re- 
gional ofBces,  for  the  entire  United 
SUtes 

Our  veterans  deserve  better  service. 
We  must  provide  the  means  to  deliver 
to  them  the  benefits  we  have  promised. 
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Ptor  many,  veterans'  benefits  are  the  only 
source  of  Income.  Prom  my  experience 
with  the  regional  office  which  serves  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
this  additional  $7  million  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  HJi.  9382 
which  would  add  $7  million  to  the  gen- 
eral operating  expense  funds  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  57  regional  offices 
operated  by  VA  to  process  veterans 
claims  for  compensation  and  pensions, 
education  benefits,  home  loans,  et  cetera, 
have  experienced  steadily  increasing 
workloads  over  the  past  several  years 
without  receiving  additional  funds  and 
personnel  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
claims  being  filed  by  ex-servicemen  who 
are  being  discharged  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  example,  since  1969 
the  average  workload  in  all  divisions  of 
the  57  regional  ofBces  has  risen  by  almost 
25  percent  while  the  average  employ- 
ment has  only  Increased  by  3Vi  percent 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
reduced  over  $15  million  from  general 
operating  expense  funds  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Intended  primarily 
to  operate  these  57  ofBces  on  a  timely 
schedule,  before  the  budget  was  sent  to 
Congress  My  amendment  proposes  the 
restoration  of  about  one-half  the  funds 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
reduced  from  the  original  VA  request 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds  are  vitally 
needed.  If  we  do  not  vote  to  increase  this 
budget  item,  each  one  of  your  ofBces  will 
be  receiving  an  Increasing  number  of 
complaints  from  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents who  are  not  receiving  proper 
service  by  VA  field  ofBces. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  con- 
ducted in-depth  review  of  the  medical 
program  which  has  resulted  in  main- 
taining medical  care  at  current  levels  and 
thus  rejected  administration  plans  to  re- 
duce average  dally  patient  census  in  VA 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
committee  Increased  the  medical  care 
budget  by  over  $120  million  and  have 
also  added  substantial  sums  to  escalate, 
activate,  and  better  fund  drug  abuse 
centers. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  are  also 
needed  to  better  staff  the  board  of  vet- 
erans appeals  Their  workload  Is  cur- 
rently running  11  percent  ahead  of  the 
budget  estimates  contained  in  the  1972 
budget  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  they  have  the  same  level  of  employ- 
ment which  they  had  last  year  The  same 
sort  of  situation  exists  In  the  department 
of  data  management  Their  personnel 
has  remained  virtually  static  since  last 
year  but  with  the  largest  veteran  popu- 
lation in  our  history  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  at  prior  employment 
levels  This  is  an  efHclent  department.  A 
good  example  of  their  efBciency  occurred 
when  Public  Law  90-493  w*as  enacted  au- 
thorizing compensation  rate  Increases 
effecUve  January  1.  1969.  that  affected 
about  2  million  veterans  With  VA"s  com- 
puterized system  they  were  able  to  auto- 
matically adjust  about  98 Mj  percent  of 
the  awards  Only  30.000  cases  required 
manual  adjustment  If  this  program  had 
not  been  served  by  a  computer,  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  VA  would  have  been  more 


than  |4.3  miUion,  but  with  the  computer 
the  cost  was  only  $87,000  Since  1963  the 
VA  estimates  that  it  has  saved  over  $28 
million  because  of  Its  automated  system 
but  they  need  more  employees  because 
of  their  increased  workload  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  increased  ftinding  should  be 
allocated  to  this  department. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  amendment  to  add  $7  million  to  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  1972  VA  appropriations 
bill  would  restore  less  than  half  the 
fimds  which  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  cut  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration request  Intended  primar- 
ily to  operate  57  VA  regional  oCBces 
throughout  the  country.  These  offices 
service  veterans  claims  for  service-con- 
nected compensation,  pensions,  educa- 
tion benefits,  hCMne  loans  and  other  im- 
portant veterans  benefits. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  the  i>ast  several 
years  the  military  services  have  been  dis- 
charging at  the  rate  of  about  800,000  and 
the  President  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
over  1.1  million  would  be  discharged 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  workloads  In  VA  re- 
gional offices,  therefore,  have  risen 
sharply  but  funding  for  processing  vet- 
erans claims,  particularly  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  has  not  kept  pace  with  sharply- 
rising  workloads.  Por  example,  since  1969 
the  average  workload  in  all  divisions  of 
the  57  regional  offices  has  risen  by  al- 
most 25  percent  while  the  average  em- 
ployment has  only  increased  by  3 1.^  per- 
cent A  recently  completed  survey  of  all 
VA  regional  ofBces  revealed  shocking 
backlogs  in  adjudication  of  veterans 
claims;  appraisal  requests  for  OI  loans 
are  up  by  over  51  percent  from  1969; 
eligibility  determinations  for  loans  are 
up  by  42  percent  and  applicaticxis  for 
education  and  training  under  the  OI  bill 
have  increased  by  over  36  percent  with- 
out significant  personnel  being  added  to 
process  any  of  this  Increased  workload. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  operating 
expense  Item  in  the  VA  budget  not  only 
covers  the  57  regional  offices,  it  also 
covers  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals, 
the  Department  of  Data  Management, 
staff  offices  in  the  central  office,  and  so 
forth.  E^ch  one  of  these  departments  has 
likewise  experienced  sharp  workload  in- 
creases. Por  instance,  the  workload  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  currently 
running  approximately  11  percent  ahead 
of  the  budget  estimates  contained  in  the 
1972  budget  now  before  this  body.  In  fiscal 
1969  the  case  workload  of  the  Board  was 
almost  22.000  cases  and  employment 
totaled  a  little  over  280.  In  fiscal  1971 
the  case  workload  had  Increased  by  al- 
most 3,500  and  the  average  employment 
has  remained  the  same  Such  a  trend 
caimot  continue  without  resulting  In 
poor  service  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents Present  trends  indicate  that 
the  1972  workload  may  reach  a  peak  of 
27,000  cases  in  fiscal  1972,  requiring  ad- 
ditional personnel  at  a  cost  of  about 
$300,000  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  department 
covered  in  the  general  operating  ex- 
pense item  of  the  VA  budget  is  the  de- 
partment of  data  management.  When 
compensation,  pension  and  other  bene- 
fit rates  are  changed  by  the  Congress,  it 


is  possible  through  the  computerized  sys- 
tem existing  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  automatically  adjust  the  vast 
majority  of  these  awards.  A  good  ex- 
ample occurred  when  Public  Law  90- 
493  was  enacted  authorizing  compensa- 
tion rate  increases  effective  January  1, 
1969,  that  affected  about  2  million  vet- 
erans. With  VA's  computerized  system 
they  were  able  to  automatically  adjust 
about  984  percent  of  the  awards.  Only 
30,000  cases  required  manual  adjust- 
ment. If  this  program  had  not  been 
served  by  a  computer,  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  VA  would  have  been  more  than 
$4.3  million,  but  with  the  computer  the 
cost  was  only  $87,000  Since  1963  the 
VA  estimates  that  it  has  saved  over  $28 
million  because  of  its  automated  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun  sure  that  all  of  us 
have  had  problems  with  computers.  A 
computer  reacts  to  input  and  output,  for 
the  most  part,  involves  people  to  feed  the 
computer  with  the  necessary  information 
in  order  for  it  to  react.  With  the  dis- 
charge o^  aJmost  3  million  servicemen 
during  the  past  3  years  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable  to  me  that  we  can  ex- 
pect the  department  of  data  manage- 
ment to  operate  at  almost  the  same  level 
of  personnel  that  it  had  In  1970,  Accord- 
ingly, I  believe  that  a  portion  of  the 
fimds  proposed  In  my  amendment  to  in- 
crease employment  In  this  important  de- 
partment should  be  allocated  to  handle 
their  Increased  workloads.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  feel,  as  I  believe  all  of  my  col- 
leagues do,  that  we  should  try  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  to  all  our  veterans. 
We  have  the  largest  veteran  population 
today  In  America's  history.  They  cannot 
receive  timely  service  if  Congress  does 
not  provide  the  fimds  to  take  care  of 
their  needs.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  made  persistent  efforts 
to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress  by  not  per- 
mitting the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
request  enough  funds  to  properly  operate 
the  veterans  benefit  programs  on  a 
timely  basis.  Time  after  time,  through- 
out several  administrations,  attempts 
have  been  made  by  this  same  arm  of  the 
executive  branch  to  whittle  away  and 
starve  the  VA  medical  program.  Each 
year  the  Congress  has  had  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  keep  the  program  operating  on 
a  respectable  basis.  With  the  exception  of 
funds  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  VA  general  operat- 
ing expenses,  I  think  our  Appropriations 
Committee  has  presented  an  exceptional 
and  most  acceptable  bill  for  us  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  all  the  vet- 
erans of  this  coimtry  and  their  depend- 
ents, I  especially  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  outstand- 
ing cooperation  this  year  in  providing 
more  realistic  funding  for  our  veterans 
programs  than  was  originally  proposed 
in  the  President's  1972  budget.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  commend  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Sp>ace  and  Science  for  the  in-depth  re- 
view they  made  of  the  1972  medical  care 
budget  which  has  resulted  in  maintain- 
ing medical  care  at  ciorrent  levels  and 
thus  rejected  administration  efforts  to 
reduce  the  average  dally  patient  census 
in  VA  hospitals  from  present  operating 
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levels  oi  84,500  to  79.000  This  action  Is 
most  laudable,  but  serious  problems  still 
exist  in  the  VA  hospital  system  For  ex- 
ample, the  problem  of  construction  and 
modernization  of  VA  hospital  facilities 
Is  reaching  a  crisis  stage  The  executive 
branch  of  our  Qovemment  has  broken 
faith  with  the  Congress  by  failing  to  keep 
VA  medical  facilities  updated  as  agreed 
dunnj?  the  Elsenhower  administration 
The  Congress,  therefore,  must  take  the 
Initiative  and  give  priority  attention  to 
developing  a  sensible  plan  to  update  out- 
moded and  ineflBciem  VA  hospital  facili- 
ties which,  because  they  are  out  of  date, 
cannot  give  flrst-class  care  to  our  Na- 
tions veterans  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  for  the  past  2  years, 
has  imposed  a  virtual  moratorium  on  the 
VA  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  CLsk  for 
new  appropriations  to  construct  and  un- 
dertake badly  needed  hospital  modem - 
Izauon  and  construction  projects.  This 
sltuaUon  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue 

In  the  fleld  of  medical  research,  more 
than  S8  million  of  approved  research  pro- 
grams have  b«en  deferred  because  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
not  permitted  the  VA  to  ask  for  the  funds 
needed  to  begin  vital  research  projects 
that  will  help  preserve  and  prolong  hu- 
man life.  This  Important  VA  program 
has  gained  much  distinction  during  past 
years  and  has  made  material  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nauon  3  medical  research  ef- 
forts, and  -Should  be  fully  utilized. 

Mr  Chairman,  favorable  acuon  on  this 
bill  today  will  prevent  the  erosion  of 
medical  care  for  America's  wounded,  aick. 
and  disabled  veterans  which  was  master- 
minded by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  But  we  have  merely  held  the  line 
and  I  think  the  Congress  must  take  bold 
action  to  keep  the  VA  hosplUl  system 
viable  and  on  par  with  private  sector 
medical  programs  so  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  truly  provide  second- 
to-none  medical  care  for  America's  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
history  of  the  problem  of  underfunding 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  years 
In  the  area  of  VA  medical  care  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Its  successor, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
have  not  permitted  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  seek  the  funds  needed  to 
properly  carry  out  its  mission  After  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  complet- 
ed a  comprehensive  Investigation  during 
the  last  Congress,  which  disclosed  .seri- 
ous staffing  and  funding  deficiencies  in 
the  VA  hospital  system.  Congress  voted 
$105  million  more  than  the  President  had 
requested  in  his  budget  for  VA  medical 
care  On  May  11.  1971.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  added  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion in  the  1971  supplemental  which  has 
permitted  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  already  add  over  6,400  additional  hos- 
pital personnel  Seventeen  hundred  of 
these  new  employees  are  Vietnam  era 
veterans  There  is  an  excepuonally  large 
percentage  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
are  unemployed  and  the  M  .Tiillion  ap- 
propriation which  was  passed  m  May  is 
achieving  two  goals — permuting  b<^tter 
VA  hospital  staffing  and  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed  veterans.  The 
latest  report  I  have  received  indicates  the 
following  breakdown  on  new  employment 


in  the  VA  medical  program  permitted  be- 
cause the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  had  the  foresight  to 
proceed  with  this  additional  funding  In 

fiscal  1971: 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  I  have 
offered  It  only  after  careful  investigation 
and  study  I  assure  each  one  of  you  that 
these  funds  are  vitally  needed  If  Con- 
gress does  not  vote  these  fimds  and  if 
they  are  not  allocated  properly  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
one  of  your  offices  will  be  receiving  an  In- 
creasing number  of  complaints  from  vet- 
erans who  are  not  recelvmg  proper  serv- 
ice by  VA  field  offices 

Mr  Chairman.  I  Include  letters  from 
officials  of  several  of  America's  veteran 
organizauons  concerning  the  need  for  In- 
cresued  funding : 

VrrxsANs  or  PosncN  Wams. 
Washington.  DC  .  June  30,  1971 
Hon.  Olxn  E.  Txaottx. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veteranj'  Affairs, 
US  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Mt  Dsak  Mb.  Ch&ikmam  Additional  per- 
sonnel ar«  ae«ded  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
cr««s«d  work  loads  In  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Regional  Offices. 

However,  tbe  1973  Veterans  Administra- 
tion budget  does  not  have  the  additional 
money  requested  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  oarry  out  its  responsibility  of  process- 
ing claims  for  service  connected  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  education  and  training  bene- 
fits, ai  home  loans,  and  other  veterans  rights 
and  benefits. 

Much  of  the  cause  of  the  increased  work 
loads  in  VA  Regional  Offices  is  due  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans,  who  have  been  returning 
to  civilian  life  at  the  rate  of  more  than  800.- 

000  per  year  Over  1,1  mUUon  are  expected  to 
be  separated  from  the  mlUtSLry  service  during 
this  coming  year. 

Accordingly,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Is  extremely  pleased  that  you  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  1973  VA  Appropriation 
Bill  which  will  partially  remedy  this  Intoler- 
able situation  concerning  the  backlog  of 
claims  in  Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Offices 

This  Is  to  Indicate  the  ftUl  support  and 
endorsement  of  your  amendment  to  provide 
additional  staff  for  Veterans'  Administration 
Regional  Offices  The  favorable  consideration 
and  approval  of  your  amendment  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Congress 
will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  more  than 

1  6  million  members  of  the  Veterans  of  ftir- 
elgn  Wars  of  the  United  States 

Sincerely. 

H,   R.  RAINWATXa. 

Commander-in-Chie/. 

AMVBT8. 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Olin  E,  Tiaocb. 
CTioirman.    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairt.  Washington.  DC. 
OxAM.  CoNcaxaaMAN  Txaott*:  Tour  Hospital 
Subcommittee  recently  held  hearings  on  the 


Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  Program 
and  Invited  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of 
World  War  IT.  Korea  and  Vietnam)  to  pre- 
sent our  views  on  the  current  effectiveness  of 
this  vital  activity.  In  preparing  a  statement 
for  your  Hospital  Subcommittee,  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  a  study  by  our  AMVBT 
National  Service  Officers  in  the  fleld  was  nec- 
essary In  order  to  provide  you  with  worth- 
whUe  informaUon 

Acting  upon  Instructiotis  from  me.  a  survey 
was  conducted,  specifically  covering  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  dally  bed  census  for  PTT 
1972  Other  areas  of  V  A  activity  were  studied 
and  reported,  such  as  planned  programs  to 
treat  veterans  with  drug  addiction,  backlogs 
In  examinations  and  processing  dental  ap- 
plications, and  specific  problems  In  their  Re- 
gional or  fleld  activity  Attached  Is  copy  of 
my  memorandum  and  the  replies  received  on 
this  survey 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  reveals  that 
some  hospitals  have  already  Implemented  or 
plan  to  Implement  the  reduction  In  the  dally 
bed  census  Please  note  the  situation  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan.  Noz-th  CaroUna.  Illinois. 
Ohio  and  Washington,  where  reductions  or 
planned  reductions  are  reported  either 
through  closing  of  wards  or  discharging  of 
patients  to  meet  the  reduced  bed  capacity  re- 
quirement. A  limited  number  or  waiting  lists 
are  reported;  only  North  Carolina  and  Wash- 
ington reported  service-connected  cases  on 
the  waiting  list  Ttit  three  (3)  service-con- 
nected cases  reported  on  the  waiting  list  by 
the  VAH.  Tacoma.  Washington,  on  June  10 
were  admitted  as  rep>orted  to  me  by  tele- 
phone on  June  17  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
less  and  less  consideration  Is  being  given  the 
hospital  treatment  of  eligible  veterans  for 
non-servlce-related  ailments  Some  hospitals 
report  waiting  lists  of  non -service-connected 
cases,  while  other  hospitals  simply  don't 
maintain  waiting  lists,  although  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  high  rejection  rates  do 
exist.  It  Is  expected  that  the  continued  rejec- 
tion by  VA.  hospitals  of  veterans  for  neces- 
sary treatment  of  non-servlce-related  dis- 
ability is  a  problem  area  which  your  Com- 
mittee will  want  to  study  In  the  near  future. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  study,  very  little 
Is  being  done  to  treat  veterans  with  drug  ad- 
diction. This  problem  requires  Inunedlate  and 
imaginative  attention,  with  time-honored 
traditions,  such  as  the  requirement  of  an 
honorable  discharge  waived  for  treatment  of 
drug  addiction  The  Sepulveda  VA.  Hospital 
has  fifteen  beds  to  treat  drug-addicted  veter- 
ans in  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has  rough- 
ly 175,000  Viet  Nam  veterans  requiring  treat- 
ment for  drug  addiction!  "Plans  are  being 
made  to  treat  veterans  with  drug  problems" 
Is  the  comment  that  dominates  the  submitted 
repK>rts,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  not  yet  faced 
up  to  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

Some  problems  regarding  delays  In  com- 
pensation, pension  and  hospital  admittance 
examinations  were  reported  The  delay  In 
authorizing  dental  treatment,  which  a  few 
monttis  ago  bad  reached  peak  proportions  due 
to  funding  shortages,  is  not  now  evident  from 
the  reports  I  have  received.  Staffing  problems 
are.  however,  reported  by  many  Regional  Di- 
rectors, principally  In  their  Contact.  Adjudi- 
cation (which  Includes  processing  of  Educa- 
tion applications)  and  in  the  Finance  activ- 
ities. We  find  backlogs,  particularly.  In  the 
Loan  Guaranty  activity  In  all  Regional  Offices 
because  of  new  legislation.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  being  asked  to  handle  In- 
creasing work  loads  without  a  corresponding 
Increaae  in  the  personnel  to  handle  the  In- 
creased activity 

In  conclusion,  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  AMVETS  National  Service  Officers  reveal 
that  funds  must  be  stdded  to  the  FY  1973 
budget  to  prevent  bed  census  reductions, 
and  to  provide  additional  staffing  In  the  Re- 
gional Offices  to  handle  Increased  work  loads. 
The  highest  possible  priority  should  be  given 
the  Implementation  of  a  drug- addiction 
treatment  program  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  an- 
nounced program  of  the  VA.  is  woefully  In- 
adequate. unreallsUc  and  will  not  begin  to 
solve  this  increasing  problem  In  our  Viet  Nam 
veteran  population 

It  Is  hop«d  that  the  findings  submitted  In 
■-r.is  report  will  aid  you  In  your  well-known 
and  respected  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion s  veterans  Be  assured  of  the  continued 
support  of  AM'VBTS.  and  please  contact  us 
if  further  Information  is  needed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LxoN  Sanchkz. 
National  Service  A  Legislatii>e  Director. 

7*HK  Akkkican  Laoioir, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24.  1971. 
Hon.  Olin   E    Teaou«. 
House  of  Representatiiyes, 
Washington.  DC 

DxAK  CoNCBXBSMAN  TxAGirx :  0&  Monday, 
June  38.  the  House  will  consider  BJl.  9383. 
the  FlscaJ  1973  ApproprlaUons  BUI  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  As  reported,  the 
measure  falls  over  »15  mllUon  short  of  the 
amount  needed  by  the  VA  to  operate  Its 
fifty-seven  regional  offices  throughout  tlie 
country  These  offices  process  and  service 
veterans'  claims  for  compensatloo.  pension, 
education,  training,  home  loans  and  other 
benefit  type  programs. 

In  preparing  Its  budget  for  these  activities, 
the  VA  estimated  It  would  need  assi. 313.000 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
duced this  amount  by  616.063.000  and  this 
reduction  Is  reflected  In  H.R,  9383  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  VA 
may  be  under-funded  at  a  time  when  the 
regional  offices  are  struggling  to  provide  to 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents  the  serv- 
ices to  which  they  are  entitled  under  existing 
law 

A  survey  recently  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reveals  a  36  <~ 
Increase  In  the  average  workload  of  the  VA 
regional  offices  since  1969  while  the  average 
employment  has  Increased  by  only  3.6%  In 
addition  to  large  backlogs  in  adjudication  of 
veteran  claims,  requests  for  OI  home  loan 
appraisals  and  applications  for  education 
and  training  under  the  O  I  bill  have  risen 
sharply  during  that  period 

The  President  has  said  that  over  one  mil- 
lion servicemen  will  return  to  civilian  life 
in  Fiscal  1973  These  veterans,  along  with 
•ome  28  million  existing  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  will  place  unusual  demands 
on  the  VA  regional  offices  In  servicing  and 
adjudicating  claims  for  benefits  Although 
current  workloads  and  those  projected  clearly 
show  a  need  for  more  i>erBonnel.  ooly  367 
additional  persons  have  been  authonsed  In 
Fiscal  1972  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits, 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  HTJD-Space-Sclence  last  month,  the 
Legion  testified  as  to  the  need  for  restoring 
the  full  amount  of  the  tl5.oe2  mllUon  re- 
duction by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  general  operating  expenses 

Congressman  OUn  E.  Teague,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
has  informed  us  that  he  Intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R  9383  to  add  67  million  to 
the  VA  appropriations  for  Fiscal  1973  67  mll- 
Uon u  less  than  half  of  the  OMB  reduction 
but  that  amount  will  provide  a  part  of  the 
additional  funds  which  the  VA  needs  to 
handle  its  Increased  workload.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  supports  the  Teague  proposal 
and  respectfully  urges  that  you  vote  for  his 
amendment 

Sincerely  yours. 
HjtaALO  E    SruNcca,  Otrecfor, 
Sational  Legislative  Commission. 

DTSABi.in  AMsaiCAN  VrrxaAKS. 

June  23.  1971. 
The  Honorable  Olin  K.  TxAOtrx, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Washington,  DC. 
D«A«  Ma    Craikmam;   I  am  writing  to  let 
you  know  that  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 


erans shares  your  concern  over  the  inade- 
quate level  of  funds  requested  for  operation 
of  the  Veterans  Administration's  hospital  and 
medical  care  program  in  fiscal  year  1973.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts  to  secure  Increased 
approplratlons  to  Improve  the  qtiallty  of 
medloal  care  provided  for  our  nation's  sick 
and  disabled  veterans. 

At  a  time  when  the  total  veteran  i>op- 
ulatlon  Is  increasing  tremendously,  when  ap- 
plications for  hospital  care  are  rising  and 
wiU  continue  to  rise  because  of  the  increased 
Vietnam  discharges  and  the  Increaaed  age 
of  the  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. It  seems  tragic  that  budgetary  con- 
siderations and  unrealistic  tragic  that  budge- 
tary conclderatlons  and  unrealistic  economy 
measures  have  forced  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  reduce  Its  level  of  patient  care. 
The  budget  projects  an  acceleratlve  decrease 
in  the  average  daily  patient  census  from  84.- 
500  to  7S.0O0  In  1073.  This  is  a  most  critical 
situation  brought  on  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  actions  to  slash  the  VA 
medical  budget  by  some  tl30  nuillon. 

As  you  know,  the  VA  Is  embarking  on  a 
crash  program  to  help  solve  the  drug  abuse 
problem  among  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
In  this  regard,  the  VA  expects  to  have  18 
drug  dependence  treatment  units  in  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  July;  and  a  total  of  33 
such  units,  each  with  an  ultimate  capiM^lty 
for  treating  200  patients  a  year,  is  now  plan- 
ned Recent  newspaper  stories,  however.  In- 
dicate tiiat  If  necessary,  the  VA  would  In- 
crease this  number. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  that  unless  these  drug  facilities  are 
fully  and  completely  funded,  very  little  prog- 
ress will  be  made  In  this  fleld.  which  means 
that  several  million  dollars  In  addition  to 
that  already  requested  by  the  VA  must  be 
appropriated 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  relates  to  the  funding  for 
operation  of  the  66  VA  Regional  Offices.  The 
VA  is  estimating  workload  Increases  In  nearly 
all  of  Its  programs  in  the  1972  budget.  All  of 
these  Increases  In  workload  necessitate  In- 
creased funding  to  cover  administrative  costs 
of  operating  these  Regional  Office  programs. 

It  is  our  understanding.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  when  the  appropriations  measure  comes 
up  for  consideration  on  the  House  floor  early 
next  week,  that  you  will  offer  an  amendment 
calling  for  an  additional  $7  million  to  carry 
on  the  programs  above  described. 

We  believe  that  approval  of  such  an 
amendment  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  neces- 
sity If  the  VA  Is  to  provide  adequate  services 
to  America's  veterans' 

I  want  you  to  know.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
th-;  Disabled  American  Veterans  heartily  sup- 
ports your  amendment:  and  we  express  the 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
recognize  the  need  for  Its  adoption 
Sincerely, 

Chaklks  L.  HuBim, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  include  selected 
comments  of  VA  regional  office  directors 
gathered  from  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recent  survey  of  57  VA  regional 
offices: 

Selxctks  CoMMCiiTS  Of  VA  Rkgional  Omci 
DixxcToas  Oathkked  From  VrrxKAMs' 
Attaiks  CoMim-ncx  Sduvwt  of  57  VA 
RxoiONAL  Omcis 

Boston.  Mass.:  'Numerous  complaints  are 
received  that  veterans  are  unable  to  reach 
Contact  personnel  because  of  constantly 
busy'  telephone  lines  A  'busy  signal'  recorder 
on  the  Contact  Officers  desk  Indicates  a  dally 
'busy  signal'  of  800  to  900  .  . 

Nashville.  Tenn  :  In  commenting  on  the 
workload  in  the  Adjudication  Section  of  this 
regional  office,  the  director  suted,  "Under 
present  staffing  we  are  unable  to  keep  pend- 
ing workloads  under  control  and  provide 
timely  and  quality  service  to  veterans.  Two 


other  important  areas,  namely,  the  Com- 
pliance Survey  function  and  liaison  activities 
are  receiving  only  minimal  attention  and 
additional  personnel  are  required  to  give  the 
attention  they  deserve."  In  oommenting  on 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Section  at  the  Nashville 
station,  ttie  regional  director  stated  that  one 
of  his  most  pressing  problems  was  "InabUlty 
to  give  prompt  efficient  service  to  program 
participants  caused  by  abnormal  increase  in 
workload  without  a  corresponding  lucrease 
In  personnel." 

Chicago.  Ill  :  Additional  staffing  is  needed 
to  provide  time  for  training  and  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  younger  employees  who 
are  now  replacing  retiring  older  employees 
In  ever  increasing  numbers.  Also  to  maintain 
currency  in  workload  areas  In  which  use  of 
overtime  Is  either  not  practical  or  not  au- 
thortaed." 

Little  Rock.  Ark. :  In  conunentlng  on  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems  facing  this 
office,  the  director  stated.  "Maintaining  cur- 
rency in  processing  new  applications  .  . 
and  workload  of  the  remote  control  transcrip- 
tion unit,  tlall  activity  is  also  running  high 
as  expected  by  increased  workloads  Acceler- 
ation of  servicemen  l>elng  separated  will 
Itenslfy  these  problem  areas  For  several  years 
we  have  been  unable  to  update  equipment 
to  meet  optimum  needs  .  .  Extending  the 
use  of  equipment  indefinitely  leads  to  down 
time  and  loss  time  as  well  as  uneconomical 
repair  charges" 

Wlnston-Salem.  N  C  :  The  director  of  this 
station  made  the  following  statements  In 
connections  with  various  divisions  of  this 
regional  office  "Ttiere  is  a  general  feeling  of 
frustration  espyeclally  among  supervisors  The 
constantly  Increasing  workloads  and  new 
programs  without  adequate  personnel  has 
resulted  in  a  continuing  situation  where  we 
are  putting  out  fires  and  not  funushlng  the 
timely  service  that  Is  due  the  veterans  of 
North  Carolina.  We  badly  need  additional 
people,  and  we  also  need  more  joung  people 
to  take  the  place  of  those  of  the  class  of  'ifl 
who  will  soon  be  retiring  Because  of  the 
pressure  of  work  we  are  doing  an  inadequate 
Job  of  training  those  we  do  have  to  take 
our  place  We  believe  our  military  program 
Is  one  of  the  beet,  but  lack  of  personnel  will 
not  allow  full  implementation  of  the  Out- 
reach Program  as  envisioned  and  authorized 
by  Congress." 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  In  describing  some  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  at  this  large  VA 
regional  office,  the  Director  stated.  "We  be- 
lieve It  is  vitally  essential  that  personnel 
staffing  must  have  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  current  workload  trends  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  correlation  we  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide the  quality  or  timeliness  of  service  that 
veterans  and  their  dependents  have  a  right 
to  expect  A  public  relations  problem  results 
due  to  Inability  to  timely  authorize  benefits 
Understafflng  creates  an  inordinate  volume 
of  complaint  mall  which  further  Increases 
the  backlog  of  the  already  overburdened  di- 
visions. There  also  appears  to  be  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  Increase  of  check  in- 
quiries and  a  proportionate  Increase  In  Con- 
gressional queries.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
high  volume  of  applications  received  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  continue  In  view  of 
the  depressed  economic  situation,  and  poten- 
tial veterans  due  to  be  discharged  from  the 
service  wUl  very  likely  apply  for  schooling 
under  the  OI  bUl  This  wUl  affect  the  work- 
load In  all  areas  including  Incoming  mail, 
processing  of  applications  Including  assign- 
ments of  claim  numbers,  claim  folder  look- 
ups, filing  of  computer  generated  letters.  We 
are  also  seeing  a  decided  upturn  In  notices 
of  deaths  and  applications  for  pensions  due 
to  the  advanced  age  of  World  War  n  vet- 
erans." 

San  Francisco.  Calif  The  director  of  this 
regional  office  deecnt>ed  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  at  tils  station  as  follows.  "Faced 
with  the  problem  next  fiscal  year  of  signifi- 
cantly increasing  workloads  with  only  a 
minimal  Increase  of  9  positions,  we  can  fore- 
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Me  iremendoua  workload  pressures,  probably 
continuous  overtime  etc  which  leads  to  an 
Increased  turnoTer  rate,  a  possible  drop  in 
productlTlty  deterioration  of  quality,  out  of 
line  sltuatlor^  and  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployee naorale  Although  we  are  moet  con- 
scious of  our  responslbUlUes  to  our  veterans. 
we  are  also  aware  that  our  responsibility  to 
our  employees  should  receive  attention  We 
refer  to  an  urgent  need  that  has  existed  for 
some  time  and  that  persists  even  now  to  give 
adequate  training  to  our  employees,  particu- 
larly to  many  of  our  bright  young  employees 
In  the  Adjudication  Division  who  are  in  need 
of  more  formal  instruction  to  enhance  their 
value  to  our  agency  and  to  their  potential 
We  are  also  mindful  that  within  Qve  or  six 
years  many  of  our  key  employees,  particu- 
larly those  occupying  stafT  positions,  will  be 
eligible  for  retirement  The  need  to  estao- 
llsh  training  programs  for  successors  to  these 
positions  has  been  of  concern  for  some  time 
With  everyone  working  to  capacity  to  cope 
with  Increasing  workloads,  our  training  pro- 
grams, by  necessity,  have  had  to  be  deceler- 
ated and  in  some  instances  suspended."  The 
division  chiefs  at  this  station  listed  as  some 
of  their  most  pressing  problems  the  follow- 
ing: 

Contact —  Inability  to  provide  timely  and 
meaningful  assistance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  A  shortage  of  VA  personnel  has 
contributed  to  the  backlog.  Shortage  of  tele- 
phone personnel  to  process  telephone  in- 
quiries " 

Aijxidication — "Inadequate  staffing  to  meet 
the  ever  tncroaalng  workloaid.  Our  production 
per  employee  Is  tops  In  the  US.  but  stUi  we 
have  a  backlog. 

Loan  Guaranty — "Lack  of  sufflclent  full 
time  employees  to  process  current  and  an- 
ticipated worklocMl  on  a  timely  t>asts  The 
reduction  in  productivity  occasioned  by  the 
increasing  inquiries  re  status  of  cases  as  a 
result  of  our  backlogs  The  adverse  criticism 
being  evidenced  by  program  participants, 
particularly  veterans  who  cannot  understand 
our  Inability  to  process  their  applications 
timely  " 

Finance — "Our  workload  has  grown  sub- 
stantially with  no  significant  Increase  In  our 
staffing  resulting  in  deterioration  of  quality 
snd  timeliness  Areas  of  particular  concern 
ire  timely  processing  of  payment  rejects  and 
•.ne  work  generated  by  a  M  '^  Increase  In 
iocnunts  receivable  discovered  during  the  13 
month  period  ended  March  1971  over  the 
comparable  period  ended  March  1870  ' 

Pittsburgn.  Pa  The  director  at  this  large 
regional  office  described  his  most  pressing 
problems  as  follows  Keeping  current  dur- 
ing peak  periods  There  was  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  overtime  permuted 
during  FY  1971  as  against  FT  1970  Amounts 
requested  for  overtime  were  either  drastically 
reduced  or  denied  altogether  Por  example, 
in  the  Finance  Division  In  fiscal  year  1969 
we  spent  111  006  In  fiscal  year  1970  In  order 
to  stay  current  during  peak  periods  we  spent 
»112««  During  fiscal  year  1971  we  were 
illocated  and  spent  SI  IM  we  were  able  to 
stay  as  current  as  we  did  only  through  the 
employees  working  far  beyond  their  physical 
endurance." 

Houston.  Tex  The  director  at  this  regional 
ofDce  stated  The  steadily  increasing  work- 
load makes  It  more  and  more  dlfflcult  to 
provide  the  timely  service  to  the  veterans 
that  they  deserve  and  that  the  VA  desires  to 
furnish  We  explore  every  avenue  of  man- 
agement and  procedural  improvements  in  an 
effort  to  save  even  Aeonds  of  time  on  any 
transaction,  out  the  growth  and  volume  ot 
cases  processed  Is  likely  to  make  It  Impossi- 
ble to  meet  our  timeliness  standards  without 
additional  staffing  Telephone  Incoming  calls 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  five 
Contact  Represenuitlves  are  assigned  to  this 
operation  alone  With  one  Contact  Repre- 
sentative being  assigned  to  Vietnam  for  six 
months    beginning    in    July    this    year,    the 


problem  will  become  more  complex  Con- 
stantly Increasing  workloads  without  an  ac- 
companying percentage  of  Increase  In  staff- 
ing has  been  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  Finance  Division.  Practically  all 
Of  this  Increase  has  been  In  the  automatic 
data  processing  phase  of  our  operation  and 
has  been  very  rapid  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-368  The  effect  has  been 
mounting  backlogs  and  periodic  delays  in  the 
Issuance  of  compensation,  penelon  and  edu- 
cational assistance  checks." 

Sew  Orleans.  La  The  director  stated : 
'The  main  problem  confronting  us  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  high  quality  of  service  which  we  ex- 
p)ect  to  provide  to  veterans  within  the  con- 
straints of  a  continually  Increasing  work- 
load without  a  corresponding  increase  In 
staffing." 

Loutsvillt.  K).  The  director  stated 
The  most  pressing  problems  are  delays  In 
timeliness  of  service  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  The  curtailment  of  compliance 
surveys  of  schools  Is  also  resultant  which 
could  prove  costly  to  the  government  " 

Seattle.  Wath  The  director  at  this 
regional  office  stated  While  overtime  has 
been  of  material  assistance,  consistent  use 
of  overtime  results  in  a  diminishing  return 
of  employee  productivity  due  to  overwork- 
ing This  plus  the  Increased  workloads  with 
no  relief  In  sight  is  beginning  to  adversely 
affect  employee  morale  "  Division  chiefs  at 
this  station  described  some  of  their  more 
pressing  problems  as  follows: 

Adjudication —  This  division  Is  Inade- 
quately staffed  to  cope  with  the  Increasing 
workloiuls  Repeated  overtime  has  been  help- 
ful, but  this  Is  not  the  permanent  solution 
Timeliness  In  the  processing  of  claims  has 
not  been  attained  regularly  Compliance  sur- 
veys have  not  been  accomplished  due  to 
limited  personnel  This  division  has  had  and 
anticipates  more  retirement  of  trained  per- 
sonnel Replacement  for  these  personnel 
should  be  employed  now  to  attain  a  better 
degree  of  proficiency  " 

Loan  Gu4xranty —  Loan  Guaranty  work- 
loads have  increased  greatly  in  the  last  five 
months  due  to  an  active  real  estate  market: 
a  larger  share  of  the  market  going  OI  rather 
than  FHA  and  legislative  changes  which  re- 
stored expired  eligibility  extending  benefits  to 
wives  of  servicemen  'missing  in  action'  or 
prisoners  of  war'  and  adding  new  programs 
to  cover  mobile  homes  condominiums  and 
refinancing  Processing  time  is  now  very  high, 
at  about  six  weeks  for  appraisals  and  three 
weeks  for  loan  applications  Program  partici- 
pants have  generally  been  patient,  hut  are 
becoming  more  demanding  " 

Jackson.  Miss  The  director  at  this  sta- 
tion stated  Old  equipment  should  be  re- 
placed Some  employees  are  poetp>onlng  their 
vacations  and  supervisory  personnel  are  vol- 
untarUy  working  extra  hours  m  an  effort  to 
handle  the  pressing  workload  as  timely  as 
possible  This  may  be  a  normal  practice  in 
unusual,  emergent  or  seasonal  circumstances 
but  should  be  avoided  on  a  continuing  basis  " 

Columbia.  S  C  Among  the  most  press- 
ing problems  listed  at  this  station  were  the 
following  Deterioration  of  quality  of  end 
products  both  timeliness  and  accuracy.  In- 
ability to  provide  complete  services  because 
of  constajjt  pressure  of  backlogs  and  normal 
tendency  to  get  rid  of  cases  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble Inability  to  properly  train  new  employ- 
ees, the  few  which  are  made  available  and 
lack  of  adequately  trained  replacemecte  for 
Increasing  numbers  of  employees  retiring 
Decreased  employee  morale  due  to  excessive 
overtime  demands,  constant  pressure  of 
backlogs  and  lack  of  adequate  training  In- 
ability to  replace  equipment  and  furniture 
on  a  timely  basis  or  procure  new  essentially 
needed  items  The  most  frustrating  problem 
Is  the  long  delay  experienced  during  the  p«st 
four  years  or  more  in  attaining  firm  allot- 
ment of  funds  in  personnel  ceilings,  e  g  we 
did   not  receive   firm  allotment  of  funds  for 


FY   Tl   until   March   '71   or  near  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  " 

Albuquerque.  N  Mex  The  director  of  this 
station  stated:  'The  lack  of  and/ or  uncer- 
tainty of  funds  has  made  It  Impossible  to 
have  a  realistic  equipment  replacement  pro- 
gram The  shortage  of  overtime  funds  this 
fiscal  year  has  forced  us  to  work  compensa- 
tory time  during  heavy  work  periods.  We 
have  found  It  creates  problems  after  these 
periods  of  work  to  give  this  time  off  as  we 
schedule    vacations    between    peak    periods." 

Denver.  Colo  The  director  at  this  sta- 
tion stated:  "The  continuous  use  of  overtime 
wUl  definitely  cause  personnel  morale  prob- 
lems. Additionally  the  backlog  of  work  cre- 
ates a  pyramid  of  problems  such  as  a  fan- 
tastic Increase  In  the  number  of  Inquiries 
received  from  veterans  and  beneficiaries  as 
well  as  Members  of  Congress."  Some  of  the 
division  chiefs  at  the  Denver  station  listed 
among  their  most  pressing  problems  the 
following: 

Contact — "Inadequate  manpower  to  han- 
dle the  current  and  anticipated  workload 
created  through  the  Increased  scope  of  vet- 
erans benefits  due  to  recent  legislation  and 
Including  Job  assistance  resp<:>nslblllty" 

Adj-udication —  We  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culty meeting  division  processing  go«Us.  The 
7  day  time  limit  Imposed  on  education  cases 
causes  us  to  fall  to  meet  goals  In  other  areas 
Additional  staffing  Is  required  to  remedy  this 
situation  but  budget  limitations  preclude 
significant  staff  Increases  " 

Loan  Guaranty — "Inability  to  furnish 
timeliness  of  service  In  processing  requests 
for  appraisals,  loan  applications,  loan  guar- 
anty certificates,  and  Certificates  of  Eligi- 
bility " 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  offered  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $7  rmlllon  for  the  con- 
tinued good  work  of  the  VA  regional  cen- 
ters and  other  operations.  I  know  these 
funds  are  desperately  needed  nationally 
for  personnel  in  the  related  VA  opera- 
tions and  services — particularly  in  the 
data  management  divi&on  We  are  all 
glad  to  see  additional  funds  for  VA  hos- 
pitals and  other  needed  benefits 

This  extra  money,  however.  *-ill  In- 
crease the  workload  of  the  data  man- 
agement division  and  it  is  good  to  know 
this  section  will  be  able  to  obtain  extra 
funds  through  this  amendment  To  do 
otherwise  would  not  avail  computer 
technology  to  be  used  to  its  fullest  To  do 
otherwise  would  not  allow  this,  division 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  fine  growth  of 
the  other  VA  divisions 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with,  and  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  forceful  statement 
presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Trcru  TEAcrt.  I  support  this  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman. 

Mr  RANDAIX.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Bo- 
land  I ,  calling  for  an  increase  of  $7  mil- 
lion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
propriation for  adminLstratlve  purposes. 

A  review  of  the  situation  reveals  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
duced the  request  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  general  operation  ex- 
pense which  is  needed  to  operate  57 
regional  offices  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  information.  If  this  $7 
million  can  be  restored  it  will  mean  that 
much  money  for  our  regional  offices  and 
appeals  board  and  data  communication. 
This  last  category  may  not  sound  very 
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important  but  It  means  the  use  of  elec- 
troQic  devlc«6  which  can  help  a  man 
get  hlB  check  on  time  and  if  he  la  «i- 
titled  to  an  increase,  it  mean^  he  can  get 
that  increase  in  a  matter  of  days  rather 
than  weeks  and  months  which  it  would 
take  by  manual  method. 

Additional  personnel  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  workloads  in 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  of- 
fices. But  as  the  bill  comes  out  of  com- 
mittee they  will  not  have  the  additional 
money  requested  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibility of  processing  claims  for  service- 
connected  compensation,  pensions,  edu- 
cation and  traimng  benefits,  OI  home 
loans  and  other  veterans  rights  and 
benefits 

The  President  has  said  that  over  1 
million  servicemen  will  return  to  civilian 
life  in  fiscal  1972  These  veterans,  along 
with  some  28  million  existing  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  will  place  unusual 
demands  on  the  VA  regional  offices  in 
servicing  and  adjudicating  claims  for 
benefits  Although  current  workloads 
and  those  projected  clearly  show  a  need 
for  more  personnel,  only  257  additional 
persons  have  been  authorized  in  fiscal 
1972  for  the  E>epartment  of  Veterans 
Benefits 

With  the  mihtary  services  discharg- 
ing thousands  in  recent  years,  workloads 
In  these  regional  offices  have  risen 
sharply  and  funding  for  processing  vet- 
erans claims,  particularly  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, has  not  kept  pace  with  sharply 
rising  workloads  The  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  esti- 
mated since  1969  the  average  workload 
in  all  divisions  of  the  57  regional  offices 
has  risen  by  almost  25  percent  while  the 
average  employment  has  only  increased 
by  3  4  percent  Appraisal  requests  for 
OI  loans  are  up  by  over  51  percent  from 
1969;  eligibility  determinations  for  loans 
are  up  by  42  percent  Applications  for 
education  and  training  under  the  GI  bill 
have  increased  by  over  36  percent,  with- 
out sufficient  personnel  to  process  this 
workload 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  not  a  case  of  hear- 
say but  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
when  I  tell  my  colleagues  how  much  we 
need  the  services  of  the  VA  regional 
offices.  Back  in  1965  we  lost  ours  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.  It  was  moved  to  St 
Louis.  The  operation  has  not  been  as 
efficient  Service  has  neither  been  con- 
venient, timely  or  by  any  other  standard 
as  good  as  It  was  when  we  had  a  regional 
office  in  western  Missouri  But  now  that 
all  of  our  people  In  the  Stete  must  rely 
on  the  St.  Louis  office  It  should  certainly 
be  adequately  manned  and  staffed  and 
that  will  not  happen  unless  this  amend- 
ment Is  p)assed 

Por  my  part,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
figure  of  $10  million  rather  than  $7  mil- 
lion. Maybe  the  other  body  will  add  addi- 
tional funds  although  we  should  never 
come  to  the  time  when  we  rely  upon  the 
other  body  to  do  our  work 

Now,  fiscal  year  1972  is  no  Ume  to  re- 
duce any  funding  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  past  that  there  is  such  a  verv 
heavy  workload  as  there  is  today  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Why  is  this 
true?  First,  because  World  War  I  vet- 
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erans  who  are  left  are  requiring  more  hos- 
pitalization for  longer  hospital  periods 
Some  of  our  World  War  n  veterans  are 
requiring  increased  hoepltalization 
But  the  real  load  is  from  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  young  men  who 
have  come  back  wounded  and  with 
broken  bodies  from  Vietnam  that  should 
call  for  the  very  best  of  attention  and 
the  finest  medical  care  that  our  coimtry 
can  produce 

We  may  all  have  different  views  as  to 
how  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  But  there 
should  not  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  any  of  us  that  we  must  provide 
for  those  returning  veterans  who  need 
the  care  this  country  owes  them  in  our 
veterans  hospitals  This  has  been  a  war 
in  which  there  is  no  one  to  welcome  these 
men  back  as  heroes — no  bands,  no  con- 
fetti and  no  receptions  They  simply  come 
home  and  thousands  smd  thousands  of 
them  need  administrative  services  and 
hospital  care  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 

Mr  Chairman,  repeating,  the  heavy 
workload  the  VA  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form is  growing  today.  It  is  no  time  to 
reduce  these  funds.  The  amendment 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<  Mr.  BoLAND »  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection It  should  be  more  but  let  us  pass 
the  amendment  as  proposed  promptly 
and  unanimously. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
BoLAND  of  Massachusetts  and  long  sup- 
ported by  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tkagtti  » .  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

A  time  when  more  and  more  service- 
men are  being  discharged  and  therefore 
becoming  eligible  for  veterans  benefits 
is  no  time  to  cut  back  on  the  services 
provided  in  administering  veterans  pro- 
grams 

The  caseload  of  all  VA  offices  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase  substantially  in  the 
coming  months  as  thousands  of  veterans 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  They  will  be 
seeking  jobs,  education,  housing  and 
medical  care  A  lengthy  delay  in  proc- 
essing the  paperwork  could  severely  com- 
promise the  value  of  the  programs  we  in 
the  Congress  have  created  for  their 
benefit. 

In  my  own  area,  in  southwest  Texas, 
the  VA  office  in  Houston  already  re- 
quires five  employees  to  be  assigned  full- 
time  to  answering  telephone  inquiries. 
the  director  of  that  office  is  seriously 
concerned  with  the  mounting  backlogs 
and  delays  in  handling  veterans  prob- 
lems. The  VA  Hospital  in  Houston  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  of  caring  for  vet- 
erans in  that  area,  but  is  always  crowded 
and  the  staff  overworked.  I  don't  think 
reducing  administrative  funds  is  going  to 
help  the  situation. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  to  re- 
store $7  million  of  the  reduction  will  en- 
able the  VA  to  carry  out  its  program 
fimctions  with  more  expedience  and 
more  effectively. 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Chairman.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAKTD*  to  restore  $7  million 
to  the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


The  committee,  under  Mr.  Boland's 
perceptive  leadership,  has  approved  the 
full  $279.45  million  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  this  item,  but  that  amount 
had  been  reduced  by  $15  million  prior 
to  its  submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  seeking  to  restore 
nearly  half  that  amount,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  the  VA  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  number  of  veterans  and  their 
increased  needs. 

There  are  now  approximately  28  mil- 
lion living  Americans  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  ranks  are 
expected  to  grow  by  slightly  more  than 
1  million  this  year. 

Significantly,  1.5  million  of  the  total 
are  veterans  of  World  War  I  whose  aver- 
age age  is  76.  And  the  largest  bloc — some 
15  million — are  World  War  n  veterans 
with  an  average  of  52. 

And  then  there  is  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Vietnam  veterans. 

All  of  these  have  special  problems,  re- 
quiring specific  handling.  And  the  touch - 
point  for  most  of  them  with  the  Govern- 
ment they  have  served  is  one  of  the  57 
regional  'VA  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  turn  for  assistance  and 
guidance. 

The  demands  on  these  offices  has  risen 
25  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  whereas 
their  personnel  has  increased  only  3  4 
percent.  A  continuation  or  enlargement 
of  the  imbalance  can  only  result  in  a 
breakdown  in  service  to  veterans  And 
that  is  self-defeating  as  far  as  the  na- 
tional interest  is  concerned. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it 
is  incumbent  on  this  body  to  keep  the 
Nation's  promise  to  these  men  "to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle" 
Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  to 
add  $7  million  to  the  general  operating 
expenses  for  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

We  have  charged  our  VA  regional 
offices  with  the  responsibilities  of 
fulfilling  our  Nation's  commitment  to  re- 
habilitate veterans  and  to  heljJ  them  to- 
ward adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  on 
the  average  we  have  between  1,900  and 
2.000  Vietnam  veterans  returning  to  ci- 
vilian life  each  month.  This  is  in  addition 
to  hundreds  of  regular  retirees  from 
the  military  service. 

It  h£is  been  my  privilege  to  work  very 
closely  for  the  past  20  years  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  my  State 
of  Virginia,  and  I  know  of  its  dedication 
and  desire  to  give  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents  the  highest  priorities  and  as 
expeditious  services  as  possible 

But  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  do  so, 
they  just  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  'with  the  workload  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  them  by  the  return- 
ing Viet  veterans  coupled  with  greater 
demands  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  n,  and  the  Korean  war  for  ad- 
justments in  compensation,  pension, 
home   loans,  and  hospitsillzation. 

Many  of  our  returning  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  are  eager  and  ready  to  pur- 
sue their  education.  It  was  long  the  pol- 
icy of  our  regional  office  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  eligibility  for  educational  as- 
sistance the  day  it  reached  the  office  Be- 
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cause   of   the   additional   workload   and 

failure  to  provide  adequate  personnel,  It 
now  takes  up  to  15  days  or  longer  to  issue 
these  certificates  Inquinea  from  veterans 
relauve  to  educational  benefits  or  trans- 
fers between  colleges  are  taking  up  to 
30  days  These  delays  are  causing  frus- 
trations not  only  to  our  veterans,  but  to 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning 

Por  years  the  staff  of  Virginia's 
Regional  Office  prided  itself  on  carrying 
out  the  Nation  s  commitment  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  processing  of  claims 
for  pensions  and  compensation  within  a 
21 -day  penod  Be<"ause  of  the  Influx  of 
a  new  and  heavier  workload  these  claims 
now  take  twice  tks  long  and  in  many 
cases  from  4  to  5  months  to  be  processed 

I  am  pleased  and  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
pnauons  Committee  for  providing  addl- 
uonai  funds  for  medical  services,  so  ur- 
gently   needed 

This  has  been  an  area  of  concern  to 
us  m  VirKinla  where  we  have  three  VA 
hospitals  to  serve  a  veterans  population 
of  nearly  500.000,  which  numoer  us  grow- 
ing daily 

Por  the  fiscal  year  1970  there  were 
2  585  beds  in  these  three  hospitals  Now 
we  are  told  that  the  daily  bed  census 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  19':2  will  be  2.0«« 
a  reduction  of  nearly  500  beds  within  a 
3 -year  period. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  ill  afford  such 
drastic  reductions  at  a  time  when  the 
demands  for  hospitalization  of  our  re- 
tuming  Vietnam  veterans  and  those  of 
our  other  wars  are  at  an  all  time  high 

In  Virginia  many  of  our  war  service 
veterans  are  forced  to  be  admitted  t(j 
State  mental  instituuons  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  provided  for  this 
care  In  VA  hospital  Until  19«8  we  had 
one  of  the  finest  psychiatric  wards  in 
Virginia  at  the  VA  hospital  at  Richmond 
Today  this  200 -bed  facility  stands  empty, 
while  veterans  are  being  admitted  to 
seriously  overcrowded  mental  hospitals 

The  fulfillment  of  our  commitment  to 
our  veterans  is  a  time -honored  obliga- 
uon  We  must  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  fiissare  ti^t  we  honor  these  com- 
mitments, which  not  only  benefit  our 
veterans,  but  contribute  to  Che  health 
and   well-being  of   the  whole  Nation 

Mr  LEOOETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  no  Member  of  this  body  in  my  dedica- 
tion to  reordering  nauonal  priorities  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  Por  3  years  I  have  oCfered  amend- 
ments to  the  military  procurement  bills 
to  delete  funds  for  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic- missile  system,  which  I  regard 
as  an  ineffecuve  and  wasteful  WPA-type 
program  I  have  also  offered  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  m  my  view  does  not  prom- 
ise an  Improvement  m  national  security 
commensurate  with  its  cost  And  for 
many  years  I  have  opposed  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  unproductive  program  of 
all  our  ill-conceived  and  supported  war 
in  Southeast  Asia 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I  have 
consistently  supported  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  health,  housing, 
food  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it.  and 
so  forth  More  often  than  not.  I  have 
crltized   these  programs   because  I  felt 


they  should  be  more  substantial  and 
more  substantially  funded 

As  we  debate  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram today,  I  am  dismayed  to  find  some 
of  my  liberal  friends,  with  whom  I  gen- 
erally agree,  lumping  this  project  with 
the  .ABM  and  the  Vietnam  war  This  Is 
not  valid 

Por  one  thing  the  space  shuttle  is  not 
designed  to  kill  people,  and  it  does  not 
contribute  ui  the  anns  race  I  would 
rather  we  explored  space  In  cooperation 
»-ith  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  In 
compeution  with  it.  But  If  we  are  going 
to  compete.  I  say  let  us  compete  m  this 
way  rather  tiian  m  a  strategic  arms  race 
that  sooner  or  later  will  wipe  us  ail  off 
the  face  of  the  earth 

Now  consider  the  constructive  and  de- 
sirable aspects  of  the  program 

First,  it  will  enable  us  to  put  men  in 
orbit  reliably  and  at  relatively  low  cost 
per  flight.  This  will  open  the  door  to  a 
host  of  socially  beneficial  activities  that 
are  not  possible  under  the  present  com- 
bination of  unmanned  flights  and  super- 
expensive  and  delicate  manned  flights 

Second,  it  wii;  widen  the  range  of  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  able  io  spend  time  in 
orbit  The  space  shuttle  will  be  able  to 
operate  without  exceeding  3g  accelera- 
tion This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
lOg  required  by  current  manned-space 
vehicles,  which  restricts  space  travel  to 
relatively  young  men  In  peak  physical 
condition. 

Parenthetlcailj-  we  should  note  that 
it  may  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to  re- 
main in  space  for  extended  per.ods  with- 
out a  low-acceleratioii  space  shuttle  The 
tragic  death  of  three  Soviet  cosmonauts 
yesterday  suggests  that  even  a  strong 
and  vigorous  human  body  may  be  unable 
to  tolerate  high  acceleration  if  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  prolonged  period  of  weight- 
lessness 

But  the  principal  reason  for  going 
ahead  with  the  space  shuttle  is  of  course. 
economic  If  we  have  30  manned  or  large 
unmanned  orbital  launches  per  year — I 
am  talking  about  military  and  civilian 
launches  combined — the  space  shuttle 
will  pay  off  its  $8  3  billion  development 
cost  in  6  years,  and  will  save  us  $2  billion 
per  year  thereafter  If  the  space  pro- 
gram Ls  larger,  the  break -even  point  will 
come  sooner  and  the  savings  will  be 
larger  And  of  course  if  the  space  pro- 
gram is  smaller,  the  savings  will  be 
smaller 

So  the  question  that  Is  really  before 
us  is  this  Should  we  or  should  we  not 
have  a  vigorous  space  program' 

I  believe  we  should  It's  one  of  the 
things  that  separates  us  from  the  apes 

Consider  some  of  the  promising  future 
applications  of  an  orbital  space  program 

First  Patterns  of  transport  and  dif- 
fusion of  air  pollution,  including  mter- 
actlon  with  weather  suid  climate,  can  be 
tracked  by  satellite  In  this  way.  we  can 
identify  which  sources  of  pollution  are 
causing  the  most  harm  to  humanity,  and 
we  can  concentrate  our  efforts  accord- 
ingly 

Second  Orbiting  navigation  satellites 
can  assist  air  traffic  controllers  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  aircraft  with  an 
accuracy  of  1  mile.  As  air  traffic  density 


progressively  Increases,  this  ability  Is  go- 
ing to  become  Increasingly  Important  If 
we  are  to  hold  midair  collisions  to  the 
absolute  minimum 

Third  Satellites  can  aid  In  mineral 
prospecting    and  in  oceanography 

Fourth  It  seems  worth  considering 
that  we  will  be  able  to  filter  and  culture 
varieties  of  drugs  and  vaccines  in  space 
with  an  effectiveness  that  would  be  Im- 
possible under  the  gravity  and  ever-pres- 
ent contamination  of  earth 

Fifth  There  Is  the  military  applica- 
tion I  am  not  referring  to  orbital  bom- 
bardment syst«ns.  whose  expense  Is  ex. 
ceeded  only  by  their  Inaccuracy  and  in- 
fiexiblUty  Rather.  I  am  referring  to  the 
use  of  .satellites  to  detect  and  rep>ort  an 
ICBM  launcii  almost  before  the  missile 
leaves  its  silo  In  this  way.  the  surprise 
advantage  of  a  first  strike  is  reduced, 
and  with  It  the  probability  that  either 
side  »Til  ever  try  a  first  strike 

These  are  objectives  we  can  all  tigree 
on  Por  these  and  other  reasons.  I  urge 
that  the  space  shuttle  program  be  con- 
tinued and  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected 

Mr  BIAOOI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  appropriations  increase 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
pomt  out  that  even  with  the  proposed 
increase  the  amount  Is  still  grossly  In- 
adequate 

On  one  psu^icular  point,  new  hospital 
construction,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
no  new  projects  have  been  Included  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  need  to  replace 
antiquated  and  deteriorated  hospitals  or 
to  build  new  facilities 

In  the  Bronx.  Kingsbrldge  Hospital 
was  the  subject  of  a  scandalous  magazine 
expose  last  year  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions by  Chairman  Tkacux  and  his  com- 
mittee pointed  out  the  urgent  need 
to  replace  the  facility  It  is  expensive  to 
operate,  terribly  InrfDclent  and  totally 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
on  its  present  and  anticipated  future 
services. 

Therefore.  I  would  propose  that  one 
million  be  added  to  the  present  appropri- 
ation for  construction  purposes  This 
amount  would  represent  funds  for  the 
design  stage  of  a  new  Kingsbridge  re- 
placement facility  in  the  Bronx  The  pre- 
liminary planning  is  complete  and  no 
further  delays  should  be  countenanced 
by  this  body 

The  veterans  organizations  In  my  dis- 
trict recently  conducted  a  petition  com- 
palgn  calling  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  facility  Over  50,000  citizens  signed 
those  petitions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days 
The  Veterans  Administration  can  ill  af- 
ford another  scandal  exposing  the  poor 
health  care  fsu^Uitles  available  for  vet- 
erans especially  the  large  number  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans. 

I  would  awld  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  wisely  Included  funding 
for  32  drug  abuse  treatment  centers  In 
our  veterans  hospitals  In  light  of  the  In- 
creasing number  of  Vietnam  soldiers  fall- 
ing victim  to  this  plague,  these  32  facili- 
ties may  be  Inadequate  Nevertheless  It 
is  a  significant  start  Last  fall  I  had 
urged  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
expand  their  program  for  treatment 
centers  from  six  to  fifty  At  the  time,  the 
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VA  felt  they  were  adequately  meeting 
the  need  with  six  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  saw  that  the  scope  of  the 
problem  Is  far  greater  than  auiyone  In  the 
administration  was  willing  to  admit. 

With  the  demands  placed  on  oiir 
Armed  Forces  defending  this  Nation  and 
other  free  peoples  the  world  over,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  see  that  the  health 
needs  of  our  servicemen  are  properly 
cared  for  once  they  return  to  this  coun- 
try But  today,  as  I  have  witnessed  In 
the  veterans  hospital  In  the  Bronx,  sol- 
diers face  a  far  more  difficult  existence 
when  they  return  wounded  from  the 
battlefield. 

Many  of  these  men  who  are  faced  with 
being  In  and  out  of  hospitals  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  need  help  not  only  for  their 
physical  needs  but  also  for  their  mental 
and  emotional  states  In  this  area,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  sadly 
lacking.  Eklucatlonal  and  rehabilitation 
programs  as  well  as  psychological  coun- 
seling need  to  be  exptmded. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Veterans 
Committee  will  further  Investigate  the 
overall  treatment  of  our  returning  vet- 
erans as  well  as  the  facilities  in  which 
they  are  treated.  In  particular,  as  long 
as  the  present  Bronx  facility  is  still  in 
service.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  our 
veterans  are  receiving  the  best  treatment 
pxDssible 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Bo- 
LAND).  This  amendment  would  provide 
an  additional  $7  million  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  at  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Admlnistratiton 

The  offices,  which  service  veterans' 
claims  for  compensation,  pensions,  edu- 
cation benefits,  home  loans,  and  other 
Important  veteran  benefits,  are  presently 
overworked  and  underfunded.  Without 
additional  funds  provided  by  this 
amendment,  the  constantly  increasing 
workloads  and  backlogs  will  continue 
climbing  higher  than  their  already  un- 
manageable levels. 

Before  I  document  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  increase  In  appropria- 
tions. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  Is  supported  by  four  of  the 
most  responsible  and  most  highly  re- 
spected veterans'  organizations  in  the 
United  States — the  American  Legion,  the 
AMVETS,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  for  years  relied  upon  the  expert 
knowledge  and  advice  of  these  four  dis- 
tinguished organizations  on  veterans' 
affairs. 

The  additional  funds  are  needed  be- 
cause the  workload  for  providing  serv- 
ices for  veterans  in  the  57  regional  of- 
fices throughout  the  Nation  has  In- 
creased rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years,  while  the  number  of  employees 
providing  these  services  has  remained 
relatively  stable  The  survey  recently 
conducted  bv  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reveals  that  since  1969, 
the  average  workload  of  VA  regional 
offices  has  increased  by  25  percent,  while 
the  corresponding  increase  in  manpower 
te  only  3.5  percent. 


The  regional  office  in  Detroit,  Mich,, 
which  serves  thousands  of  veterans  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  is  just 
one  example  of  the  need  for  these  addi- 
tional funds.  The  director  of  this  facility 
indicated  that  almost  $509,000  more  will 
be  required  in  fiscal  year  1972  than  he  is 
due  to  receive  in  his  office,  alone. 

The  contact  division  of  the  Detroit  of- 
fice has  Indicated  that  furnishing  ade- 
quate service  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents by  telephone  and  furnishing 
outreach  service  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  has  become  a  major  prob- 
lem. This  division  indicates  that  the 
workload  for  fiscal  year  1971  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  27,6  percent 
while  manpower  increased  by  less  than 
10  percent.  The  workload  is  expected  to 
increase  again  In  fiscal  year  1972,  yet  no 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  is  anticipated. 

Similar  sitiiations  exist  In  each  sepa- 
rate division  of  the  Detroit  office — high 
rates  of  Increase  in  workloads,  accompa- 
nied by  little  or  no  Increase  in  man- 
power. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  shocking  areas 
are  those  of  loan  guaranty  and  adjudica- 
tion. The  figures  from  the  Detroit  office 
indicate  that  GI  loan  applications  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  17  percent  in 
1969,  5  percent  in  1970.  and  36  percent 
in  1971  and  are  expected  to  Increase 
again  by  an  estimated  47  percent  In  1972. 
Requests  for  appraisals  in  the  Detroit 
office  rose  29  percent  in  1969.  18  percent 
in  1970,  68  percent  in  1971.  and  are  ex- 
pected to  climb  by  41  percent  in  1972. 

The  workload  in  all  the  other  catego- 
ries of  the  loan  guaranty  division  ha5 
risen  during  these  same  years,  yet  the 
number  of  full-time  employees  has  actu- 
ally decreased  from  93.3  in  1969  to  82.2 
for  1971.  And  the  number  of  full-time 
employees  is  expected  to  decrease  even 
further  in  1972  unless  we  in  Congress 
appropriate  more  funds. 

In  the  adjudication  division  the  work- 
loads are  also  extremely  heavy,  the  de- 
lays in  pending  cases  continue  to  in- 
crease both  in  number  and  In  duration, 
and  the  need  for  more  personnel  to  ade- 
quately service  the  rising  workload  has 
become  critical.  In  this  division  alone 
almost  2,000  families  have  been  forced 
to  wait  more  than  90  days  for  adjudica- 
tion of  compensation  and  pension 
cases — and  I  would  hope  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment  would  consider  for  a 
moment  before  casting  their  votes,  the 
meaning,  in  human  terms,  of  a  family 
having  to  wait  for  more  than  3  months 
before  their  claim  is  even  decided, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue,  al- 
most Indefinitely,  to  cite  statistics  and 
reasons  for  supporting  more  funds  for 
our  veterans.  But  I  think  the  message  is 
perfectly  clear — we  simply  are  not  ap- 
propriating enough  funds  to  provide  our 
veterans  with  the  proper  services  and 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled.  By 
adopting  this  amendment  Congress  can 
demonstrate  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  do  care  about  their  needs, 
that  we  do  appreciate  the  service  which 
they  have  performed  for  their  country. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  show  their 
appreciation  to  the  veterans  today  by 


voting  for  the  Eunendment  for  additional 
funds  for  the  regional  offices. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

iUlCKMDMENT    OimKC    BT    tOi.    TROKPSON    OF 
OBORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  be  amended 
reads  as  follows: 

Src  505  No  part  ol  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  flacal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thoupson  of 
Georgia  On  page  2S.  after  line  9.  Insert: 
"No  part  of  any  appropriations  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  he  withheld  nor  denied  to  any 
community,  otherwise  qualified  to  receive 
them,  due  to  failure  or  refusal  of  that  com- 
munity to  apply  for  funds  under  any  other 
section  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that  certain  ad- 
ministrative officisds  have  announced 
plans  to  force  and  require  ccHnmunitles 
to  install  certain  types  of  projects  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  elijgible  for  sewer 
funds,  grants,  urban  renewal,  or  veter- 
ans' benefits. 

I  specifically  call  your  attention  to  a 
television  broadcast  by  Secretary  Oeorg* 
Romney  In  which  he  stated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt)an  Devel- 
opment was  establishing  criteria  which 
would  require  that  all  communities  make 
room  for  imd  accept  low-income,  tax- 
payer-subsidized housing  otherwise  they 
would  not  approve  nor  allow  funds  for 
sewers  and  other  vital  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  kindest  word  that 
you  can  give  to  this  action  is  that  It  is 
blackmail — It  is  blackmail  of  the  people 
with  their  own  money  to  require  them 
to  accept  something  they  do  not  want 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  receive  some 
of  their  money  back  for  veterans,  sew- 
ers, or  other  grants. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  an  action  a  lit- 
tle over  a  month  old  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  referendum  action  in 
California  whereby  the  people  In  a  com- 
munity in  CaUfomia  may  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  want 
low-income,  taxpayer-subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple amendment  It  states  simply  that 
each  project  should  stand  on  Its  own 
merit  The  Secretary  of  HT7D  should  not 
insist  that  a  community  accept  some- 
thing that  they  themselves  do  not  want 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  tax  money 
back  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unclear  as  to 
what  this  amendment  would  do,  and 
whether  or  not  It  is  as  simple  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  Indicates  I  do 
not  believe  It  should  be  added  at  this 
time  without  knowing  more  about  It  Re- 
gretfully, I  must  say  to  the  gentlemen, 
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\I  h*ve  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
aod  a&k  for  a  vote 

TT\e  question  wa.^  taXen  and  on  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr  Thompson  of 
Georgia  >    there   were — ayes   83    noes   87 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Oeorgia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  demaixl  tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appomted  as  tellers  Mr  Thompson 
of  Georgia  and  Mr  Boland 

The  Committee  a«am  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  1 18.  noes  121 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  PULTON  nf  Peruisylvanla  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman  I  would  like  to  malte  a 
point  deaJuiK  w.i^  '.he  set-.irlty  of  this 
country  On  pa«e  Ifi  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  is  a  good  report.  It  says 
m  paragraph  2 

1  The  Oommltt«*  rocommendfl  that  the 
•30  000.000  propoaed  for  space  shuttle  Ta- 
cllUle«  be  deferrsd  »t  tnia  time  Wtien  more 
definite  requir^rr.entj!  ri*ve  t)e«n  set  proper 
consldermtlon  w\\:  se  f.ven  to  a  request  for 
funds  on  the  b»sis  -f  full  funding  of  projects 
basMl  on  well  :-nn«;dere<l  estimates 

I  am  not  going  to  use  the  full  5  min- 
utes, Mr  Chairmaiv  but  I  think  this  is 
a  very  miportant  pomt  that  should  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  security  of 
this  country 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  on  the  floor 
that  the  shuttle  has  no  real  merit  and 
that  It  Ls  not  now  necessary'  The  pacmg 
Item  for  the  building  of  the  .shuttle  is  the 
fact  that  the  shuttle  faciliUes  are  neces- 
sary to  be  started  and  planned  now  at 
the  places  where  we  are  going  to  decide 
where  to  use  the  shuttle  Each  shuttle 
will  be  operable  for  lOO  missions,  so  it  is 
a  tremendous  advance  in  space  opera- 
tions It  can  be  -osed  both  for  civilian 
purposes  and  for  military  purposes. 

We  are  moving  into  a  new  field  The 
Air  Force  Is  talking  about  manned  or- 
biting interceptors  as  a  substitute  for 
ground-baaed  interceptor  jets  because  It 
can  give  us  quicker  defense  axid  quicker 
reconna-issance  So  we  are  really  talking 
about  one  of  the  most  strategic  thmgs 
that  this  country  can  do  here,  in  dis- 
cussing the  shuttle  program  .\i  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  shuttle  the  engine  contracts 
are  going  to  be  let  In  the  next  30  days 
both  for  the  booster  and  for  the  orblter. 
We  are  moving  along  very  well  on  that 
end  of  it  But  now  we  do  need  the  shuttle 
facilities  built  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  comnuttee  that  we  should  go  ahead 
with  these  facilities  as  .soon  as  possible, 

Mr  SEIBERLJNG  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stnJce  the  requi^site  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  asi  the 
previous  speaker  a  question  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  tha.t  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  space  shiitUe  is  to  extend  the  strate- 
gic warfare  capabilities  into  outerspace 
and  thereby  promote  the  arms  ra<.e  or 
the  activities  of  the  arms  race? 

Mr  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chainnan.  if  the  gentleman  will  yneld.  I 
said  that  they  were  not  going  to  carry 
nuclear  weapons  because  there  is  a  treaty 
on  that  proposition  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  US.SJl.  But  I  did  say 
for  early  warning  we  must  have  a  sub- 
stantial type  of  plane  that  can  go  up 
and  be  reusable  for  support  missions    It 


would  be  for  defense  only  I  did  not 
make  the  suggestion  that  nuclear  wea- 
poris  be  placed  in  space  However,  this 
Ls  a  very  important  point  with  reference 
to  the  security  of  the  Umted  States  and 
cur  advanced   warning  system 

I  am  K lad  ti^iat  the  gentlem&n  from 
Ohio  is  interested  In  it 

Mr  SEIBERUNQ  What  nature  of 
weaponry  would  the  manned  orbiting 
interceptor  be  equipped  with' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  It 
would  have  the  usual  arrbome  warning 
and  control  system  AWCS  that  is  on 
the  ordinary  type  plane  used  by  the  Air 
Force.  This  is  for  early  warning  so  that 
if  there  are  enemy-manned  bombers  of 
any  type  or  variety  of  manned  fighters, 
we  will  be  able  to  know  about  them 
ahead  of  time  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  and  ear;-,  warning  and  not  for 
carrying   ivuclear  weat-Kins 

Mr  SEIBERLINO  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarifying  the  matter 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  we  sire  trynng  to  conclude 
some  very  important  appropnauons  busi- 
ness The  hour  is  late  We  have  a  confer- 
ence report  to  present  on  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service-General  Government  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  take  some 
time 

Then,  we  have  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  new  fi.scal  year  which  begins 
tomorrow  It  has  passed  this  body  and 
has  passed  the  other  body  but  there  are 
three  amendments  added  by  the  other 
bodv  which  must  be  di.sposed  of. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  rather  large  and 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  I  as- 
sume practically  everyone  will  vote  for 
it,  as  I  expect  to  vote  for  it  If  we  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  pending  blU.  It 
will  of  course  take  more  time  of  the 
House  at  this  late  hour  Therefore,  im- 
der  the  circumstances  the  House  might 
prefer  to  pass  this  bill  by  voice  vote 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Streaker  having  resumed  the  c-halr 
'Mr  OHara'  .  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'HR  9382'  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  erigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPELAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  tables  and  charts, 
and  other  extraneous  material  and  also 
to  extend  their  remarlts  on  the  amend- 
ment I  offered 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Amngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  parsed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles; 

H.R.  S311  Ax>  act  to  amend  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1961  to  extend  the  Act  for  two 
years,  to  modify  the  interest  rate  on  exces- 
sive profit)  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Juns<llctlon 
of  renegotiation  cases  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

H  R  8313  An  act  Co  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  order  to  continue  for  two  years 
the  temporary  asslst&nce  pro-am  for  United 
Stat«s  citizens  returned  from  at>road,  and 

HR  7787  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1973.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  wnth  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title ; 

H  Con  Res  361  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  July  1.  1971.  unUl  July  8.  1971 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
88251  entitled  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  th« 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  33 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
No   35,  to  the  foregoing  bill 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  7016)  entitled  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*." 
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PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
CONGRESS  FROM  JULY  1.  1971.  UN- 
TIL JULY  6.  1971 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
351  >  providing  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  from  July  1.  1971.  until 
July  6.  1971,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  2.  strike  out  "two  Houses  ad- 
journ" and  insert  "House  of  Representatives 
adjourns". 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "1971."  insert  "and 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday. 
June  30.  1971.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  the  adjotirn- 
ment  of  the  House  from  July  1,  1971.  and 
the  Senate  from  June  30.  1971.  until  July  6. 
1971." 

MOTION    ormED    BT    MB.    BOOGS 

Mr  BOOGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
351.  

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr   Boccs) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

So  the  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  9271. 
TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  STEED  submitted  the  followmg 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  9271  i  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OfQce  of 
the  President,  and  certam  independent 
agencies 

CONTXKINCX    Repobt     (H     Rtpt     No     92-326) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
9271)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President. 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  ottier 
purposes."  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  11.  12    16.  18,  and  23 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  15,  17.  19.  30,  and  21, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■«77.490.0OO",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  10  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■|792.500.000 ":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numt>ered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»19, 250,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numljered  6.  14, 
and  22 

Tom  Steed. 

Otto  E  Passma.n. 

Joseph  P  Addabbo, 

edward  r  rotbai,, 

Louis  Stokes 

George  Mahon. 

Howard  W   Robison, 

Jack  Edwards. 

DoNAUj  W    Rixci^,  Jr., 

John  T,  Mtess, 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  M  Montoya, 

Allen  J.  Ellzndeb, 

Daniel  K  Inotjte, 

J.  Caleb  Boccs. 

OoaooN  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SeTicte 

Joint   Explanatory   STATEMEfrr   or  the 

Committee  or  CoNrEaiNcs 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  9271 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies,  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

TITLE     I TREASITRT     DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  111,640- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $11,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Custoiru 

Amendment  No  2  Provides  for  purchase 
of  353  passenger  motor  vehicles  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  20Q  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  for  purchase 
of  343  f)ollce-type  vehicles  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  193  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  one  word  for 
technical  clarity  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  5  Appropriates  tl89 - 
000,000  for  salaries  and  emenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  » 174  000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

The  increase  over  the  House  allowance  is 
to  provide  funds  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's Drug  Abuse  Program  which  was  not 
considered  by  the  House 

TTie  managers  agree  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  to  carry  out  the  President's 
Drug  Abuse  Program  should  be  utilized  by 
the  agencies  to  which  appropriated  In  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 
Construction  of  Mint  Facilities 

Amendment  No  6:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsa^eement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides •  1,500,000  for  purchase  of  a  site  for  a 
new  mint  facility,  and  provides  that  the 
funds  remain  available  until  expended 

Bureau  of  Public  Debt 
Amendment  No    7     Appropriates  177,490- 
000  Instead  of  175,990,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hotjse   and   979.240.000   as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 


Internal  Revenue  Service 
Oompl  lance 

Amendment  No  8:  Provides  for  procure- 
ment of  99  vehicles  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  49  as  prc^x)sed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  9  Deletes  one  word  for 
technical  clarity  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  10  .Appropriates  1792- 
600.000  instead  of  $780.000  000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $797.500  000  as  pkropo«ed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLE     n D.8.     POSTAL     SKBVICI 

Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  fund 
Amendment  No    11     Appropriates  $1,217,- 
522,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
•  1, 433.922, (XK)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
TITLE  HI — EXECvrrvE  omci  or  the  president 
National  Security  Council 
Amendment  No    12    Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  declassi- 
fication and  publication  of  National  Security 
CouncU  documents. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Amendment  No    13    Appropriates  $19,250- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $19,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $19,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention 

Amendment  No    14:  Reported  In  technical 

disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  tc  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $3,000,000  for  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  coordinate  the 
President's  drug  abuse  program 

TITLE   rv — INDEPENDENT    ACENCIXS 

General  Services  Administration 
Construction.  Public  Buildings  Projects 
Amendment  No.  15    Appropriates  $200  440.- 
(XX)  for  public  buildings  projects  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $196,919. 000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16  Appropriates  $8,339- 
000  for  a  Federal  oflice  building.  Motille.  Ala- 
bama, as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  17  Appropriates  $2,007,- 
000  for  a  courthouse  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Fayettevllle.  Arkansas,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $3,246,- 
(X)0  for  a  post  office,  courthouse  and  Federal 
office  building  in  Oxford.  Mississippi,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

Amendment  No,  19:  Appropriates  $2,454,- 
000  for  a  post  office  courthouse,  and  Federal 
office  building  in  Elklns,  West  'Virginia  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Sites  and  Expenses.  Public  BuUdlngs  Projects 
Amendment  No.  20;  Changes  appropriation 
title 

Amendment  No  21  Appropriates  $17,749.- 
bOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $15,- 
050,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The  addi- 
tional language  provides  funds  for  sites  and 
expenses  of  the  following  public  building 
projects  Fayettevllle.  Arkansas:  New  Or- 
leans Louisiana.  Las  Crucee.  New  Mexico; 
and  Ellclns.  West  Virginia. 

Amendment  No  22  Reported  in  technlcsal 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  ratify 
the  Intent  of  tlie  period  of  avallatolllty  of  the 
appropriation  contained  In  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1971 

Expenses,  US  Court  Facilities 
Amendment  No    23     Appropriates  $2  780- 
000    as    proposed    by    the    House    Instead    of 
$2,683,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

CONEERENCE    TOTAL — WrTH     COMPARlaONS 

The  total  new  budget  i  obllgatlonal )  au- 
thority for  the  flscal  year  1972  recommended 
by  the  Oommlttee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
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paxlBooa  to  th«  flacal  year  1071  amount,  the 
1973   budget   Mtlcaat«,    and   the   Houae   and 
Senate  bllla  (or  1973  follow* : 
N«w     budget     lobllgationai)  Amount 

authority,  ascai  jfs  1071.   »5.  M7.  466.  BOO 
Budget     eatlmatea     of     new 
(obUgatlooAl)        authority 
(aa   amended),   nacal   yea>r 

1973    _ >  4.  MM.  aiO.  000 

BouM  bUl.  flMaU  year  1973..     4.  487.  678.  190 
Senate  bUl.  Oacal  year  1973..     4.  7&3.  788.  600 

Conference   agreement 4,  MB,  906,  990 

OooferoDce   agreement   com- 
pared with 
New  budget  (otollgatlonal) 
autboncy,      flacaj       year 

'.97! •-1,038.473.  310 

B  udf^t    eatlmatea    of    new 

«agatlonal<    authority 

I  ad  amended  I .  flacal  year 

1973     -   380.339.310 

Houae  bUl.  flacal  year  1973.        4-41,310.500 
Senate  bUl.  flacai  year  1973.      -  333,  803.  000 

*  Indudaa  budget  amendments  of  838,940.- 
000  contained  In  H  Doc  93-133  which  were 
Dot  oonaldered  by  the  House. 

•  Direct  compMxabUlty  between  1971  and 
1973  flgurea  la  not  poaslble  due  to  change  In 
formula  for  calculating  costs  pursuant  to 
Postal  ReorgamzaUon  Act,  Pvibllc  Law  91- 
375. 

Tt>M  aiaai' 
Orro  E  P^sssus, 

JOSXPH  P     ADOABBO, 
BBW*aO  R    ROTBAI., 

Lona  Stokes. 
OsoacK  Mahom. 
Howaao  W.  Robbok. 
Jack  Bdwakos. 
Domain   W    Rixclc,  Jr., 
John  T  Uma, 
Peank  T   Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

JOSXPH      M      MOMTOTA, 

ALLZV  J     E!.L£NT)B«. 

Danixl  K    iMotrr*. 
J    Caleb  Boooa. 
Ooaooi*  AixoTT. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Sneaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  HR  9271)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tres.'iurv  Deoartment.  the 
TJS  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  In- 
dependent attencies 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  wa.-;  no  objection 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  I  psk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr  STEED  dunng  the  readlng>  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  McKEVTTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  conferees  on  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  appropriations  bill  for  their 
excellent  work  and  especially  for  In- 
cluding fund5  for  a  site  for  a  new  Den- 
ver Mint. 

The  conferees  demonstrated  foresight 
If  Congress  continues  to  support  this 
vital  project,  the  new  Denver  Mint  should 


be  In  operation  by  1980.  or  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  Nation's  coin  needs  will 
be  outpacing   present  mint  capabilities. 

With  existing  facilities,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  Is  capable  of  providing  about 
9  billion  coins  per  year.  By  1980.  it  is 
estimated  this  need  will  increase  to  about 
12  billion  coins  per  year  and.  by  1985. 
the  estimated  need  will  be  about  16  bll- 
Uon. 

The  new  Denver  Mint  not  only  will 
benent  Denver  but  It  will  benefit  the 
NaUon. 

There  was  some  urgency  in  this  appro- 
priation because  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
must  find  a  suitable  site  In  Denver  so 
that  work  can  begin 

Again,  my  compliments  to  the  con- 
ferees for  their  foresight  in  this  matter. 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  tMr  Mc- 
Kjtvrrr)  in  congratulating  the  conferees 
on  providing  $1,500,000  for  a  new  mint 
in  the  Denver  area  While  the  mint  Is 
not  located  in  my  district,  many  of  my 
constituents  work  at  the  mint  to  produce 
the  coins  so  badly  needed  by  our  Nation. 
They  will  heartily  f-pplaud  this  action. 

Mr,  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  confererkce  re- 
port 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

AMCNDMKNTS    IN    DISAOaXXMOrT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No  6  On  page  8.  line 
7.  inaert : 

'•ooNsraucTiON  or  mint  rAcmraa 

"For  ezpenaes  necessary  for  construction 
of  Mint  facllltiea.  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1963,  as  amended  (31  UB.C 
391-249).  81.500.000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended." 

MOTION  ormco  bt   mb    sttkd 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stkxd  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nunybered  0  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14.  On  page  13.  line 
13.  inaert 

"Spkclai.  Action  Omca  fob  D»vo  Abttse 

P««V«NTION 
"8AI>BIK8    AND    EXPCNSU 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  in- 
cluding grants  and  contracts  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs.  83,- 
000,000  to  remain  available  unUl  expended 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  for 
Special  Projects',  for  expenditures  made  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation" 

MOTION     ormZD    IT     MB      STKZD 

Mr  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Stzxd  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No  33  On  page  33. 
line  9.  insert  •Prot'Ul^l,  the  »4,309.000  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  Sites  and  Ex- 
penses, Public  Buildings  Projects'.  In  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1971.  Public  Law  93-18.  shall  also  remain 
avaUable  until  expended," 

MOTION    OfTXRED    BT     MS      ffTTZD 

Mr  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Stxtd  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  a«reed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  vas  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 

1972 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  resoluUon  (H  J  Res  742'  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  4.  after  line  30,  insert 
■acUvltlee    of    the    Maritime    Administra- 
tion,   Department    of    Commerce;". 

Page  4.  after  line  30.  Inaert 

"salaries  of  supporting  personnel,  courts 
of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial 
services:" 

Page  4,  after  line  30,  Inaert: 

"activities  in  suppwrt  of  PYee  Europe,  In- 
corporated, and  Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated, 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated,  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  In  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Education  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (33  USC  1437)  Provided. 
That  no  other  funds  made  available  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  these 
activities," 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
continuing  resolution  which  passed  the 
House  last  week,  which  was  modified 
in  a  very  limited  way  by  the  other  body 
We  are  proposing  to  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  going  to  conference 

Insofar  as  I  know,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  unanimous  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  It  was  modified  m  a 
very  small  way  because  certain  funds 
were  knocked  out  on  Hou.se  floor  points 
of  order  in  a  bill  passed  recently  in  the 
House,  relating  to  the  Maniime  Admin- 
istration and  an  Item  in  the  judiciary. 
We  informally  asked  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee to  make  two  of  the  amendments  on 
that  account  If  we  do  not  make  provi- 
sion for  these  agencies  to  continue  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  they 
will  be  without  funds  beginning  tomor- 

The  third  change  made  by  the  other 
body  was  a  provision  separately  speci- 
fying the  inclusion  of  funds  for  continu- 
ing the  activities  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
The  Radio  Free  Europe  activities  were 
already  included  in  the  resolution  as  It 
passed  the  House  But  the  other  body 
chose  to  name  it  specifically  as  one  of 
those  programs  which  would  be  sup- 
ported Otherwise,  the  continuing  reso- 
lution Ls  Identical  to  the  resolution 
which  passed  the  House,  and  when  it 
passed  the  House  it  provided  that  Gov- 
ernment activities  could  continue  at 
certain  minimum  levels  of  expenditure, 
to  Aug\ist  6.  when  the  summer  recess 
is  scheduled  to  begin 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman  for  his  explanation.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
a  que.suon  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee"' Mr  Chairman,  do  you  have  an 
estimate  for  us  of  how  many  dollars  we 
are  acting  on  in  this  particular  instance 
In  relation  to  this  conUnulng  resolution? 

Mr  MAHON  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year,  which  begins  tomor- 
row, will  .spend  about  $229  billion  That 
was  the  original  January  budget  esti- 
mate That  is  the  expenditure  program, 
which  includes  social  security,  all  the 
trust  funds,  and  other  programs  and  ac- 
tivities The  appropriation  bills  that  the 
resolution  will  temporarily  substitute  for 
run  to  about  $150  billion  The  resolution 
merely  enables  the  Government  to  carr>- 
on  at  certain  levels  which  are  prescribed 
and  which  have  been  time- honored 
through  adoption  of  continuing  resolu- 
tion.s  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
past.  The  resolution  covers  the  whole 
Government 

The  House  has  now  completed  action 
on  7  of  the  major  annual  appropriation 
bills;  three  of  them  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  weekend  It  is  estimated  that 
the  remaining  seven  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  may  very  well  be  considered 
during  July  Certainly  we  expect  that 
most  of  them  will  be  passed  by  the  House 
during  that  period.  It  may  be  that  the 
Defen.se  appropriation  bill  cannot  move 
because   of   lack   of   authorization. 

But  It  would  seem  that  we  have  done,  if 
I  may  say  so.  a  good  job  in  moving  the 
bllLs  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and 
I  must  say  also  that  the  other  body  Is  co- 
operating fully  in  this  undertaking. 

I  thmk  we  have  done  a  good  Job  in 
June  in  moving  appropriation  bills,  and 
if  we  can  do  tis  well  in  July  as  we  have 
done  m  June  I  think  we  will  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  accomplishments  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  these  particu- 
lar measures 

Mr  DELLENBACK  May  I  say  to  the 
Chairman  that  I  Join  In  the  feeling  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  moving 
in  a  very  commendable  fashion  May  I 
also  say  that  I  think  it  Is  imperative  that 
we  pass  a  continuing  appropriation  reso- 
lution. But  do  I  correctly  understand,  Mr 


Chairman.  If  you  will  yield  for  a  further 
mquiry.  that  this  action  we  are  now  tak- 
ing is,  in  effect,  authorizing  spending  de- 
f>ending  upon  the  passage  of  oliier  ap- 
propriation bills  involving  literally  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  genUeman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  This  is  a  very  Important 
measure.  Without  this  measure,  which  Is 
a  stop-gap  arrangement  pending  enact- 
ment of  the  reg\ilar  appropriation  bills, 
the  Government  would  come  to  a  shriek- 
ing halt  This  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  are  able  under  our  system  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PABLIAMZNTABT    INQtrtBT 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr  DELLENBACK  May  I  ask  the 
Spesiker  to  explain  to  the  House,  so  we 
may  have  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter  upon  which  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  give  unanimous  con- 
sent, will  there  be  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  particular  measure  if  we  withdraw 
objecUon  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request? 

The  SPEAKER  There  are  Senate 
amendments  to  a  House-passed  resolu- 
tion. These  amendments  have  to  be  acted 
upon.  They  are  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
House 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  If  this  Member  is 
desirous  of  asking  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  approval  of  this  particular  continu- 
mg  appropriation  measure,  would  this  be 
the  time  to  bring  it  to  the  attenuon  of 
the  Chair  and  withdraw  the  reservation 
of  objection? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say 
a  word,  the  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent was  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
House  Joint  Resolution  742  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendments  The  request,  I  be- 
lieve, would  not  open  up  the  measure  for 
a  rollcall  vote  We  would  have  to  use  a 
different  procedure  if  we  wanted  a  roll- 
call vole  on  the  measure,  as  I  see  it  The 
Speaker,  of  course,  will  make  his  own 
ruling. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
actually  is  not  the  continuing  resolution 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  proposed  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1972,  so  that  it  is  really 
a  saving  to  vote  for  the  continuing  reso- 
luUon? 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  absolutely 
correct,  because  the  rate  of  spending  un- 
der the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
higher  than  would  be  permitted  under 
the  continuing  resolution  in  many  in- 
stances. 

May  I  say  also  that  in  cases  where 
funds  are  expended  for  any  given  pro- 
gram, when  the  regular  appropriation 


bill  for  1972  takes  effect  the  sums  ex- 
pended, under  the  resolution  will  be  sub- 
tracted from,  or  charged  to,  the  amount 
made  available,  in  the  regular  bill.  That 
is  provided  for  in  the  resolution. 

We  are  using  this  consent  techxilque 
merely  to  save  the  time  of  the  House, 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  probably 
complete  unanimity  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  So 
this  is  a  savings,  rather  than  an  in- 
crease. It  is  a  savings,  and  this  Is  an 
economy  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  DEIaLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  question  is  truly  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  or  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  would 
be  my  Interpretation,  from  what  the 
Speaker  has  said,  that  we  will  proceed 
after  the  unanimous  consent  request  to 
consider  this  matter  to  a  point  where  we 
can  have  a  vote. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee made  his  request,  this  is  pulled  to- 
gether, If  it  is  desirable  that  we  at  least 
obtain  the  will  of  the  House,  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  vote  on  this  ap- 
propriation, literally  spending  billions  of 
dollars,  it  win  be  necessary  for  me  to 
object,  and  to  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr  DELLENBACK  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  Indicated  he 
wants  a  rollcall  on  all  appropriation  bUls. 
He  has  notified  me  and  the  Members  on 
our  side,  and  perhaps  all  Members. 
Would  it  liot  be  better,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman 
does  want  a  rollcall  vote,  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  withdraw  the 
unanimous  consent  request  and  to  move 
m  a  different  maimer? 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  request  previously  made. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Joint 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  742 — 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  4,  after  Une  30.  insert 

"activities  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
Department  of  CcMnmerce,". 

Page  4,  after  line  30,  Inaert 

"salaries  of  8upF>ortlng  p>ersonnel.  courts 
of  appeals,  district  court*,  and  other  Judicial 
services;". 

Page  4 ,  after  line  30,  Inaert : 

"activities  In  suppwrt  of  Free  Europe.  In- 
corporated, and  Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated. 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  the 
United  States  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Act  of  1&48,  as  amended  (33  tJ.SC 
1437)  r>rovlded,  That  no  other  funds  made 
Bvallable  under  this  resolution  shai:  be 
available  for  those  activities,  ". 
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Mr,  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  printed 

In  '-he  RicoRD 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  wns  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unaiumous-consent  request  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, House  JolTit  Resolution  742 — 
»1th  Senate  ajr.endments  thereto  and 
consider  the  Seriate  amendments? 

There  xas  no  objection, 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  propose 
to  offer  niouons  to  concur  in  the  three 
Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  can 
move  that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
conciirred  In 

MOTION  omntzo  bt  m.  mahon 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  concurred  in. 
The  Senate  amendments — 1,  2.  and  3 — 
have  been  e.xplamed  heretofore,  mvolv- 
InK  the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
other  matters 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Mahon> 

PARI  HME.VT*»T    INQUmrBB 

Mr,    DELLENBACK     Mr,    Speaker,    a 

parliamentarv  inquiry 

The  SPE.\KER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  oarllamentary  inquiry, 

Mr  DELLENBACK  If  we  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  we  in  effect  have 
acted  as  a  House  to  anprove  the  appro- 
priations Involved.  Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  Just  the  Senate 
amendments  The  House  already  has 
passed  the  appropriation  resolution. 
These  are  Just  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentarj-  inquiry- 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Is  this  the  last 
vote  that  we  will  have  on  the  question. 
In  effect,  of  approving  In  final  form  the 
appropriation  involved  in  the  continuing 
resolution?  

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas    Mr   Mahon  ' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  veas  and  navs 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  count 

Two  hundred  eighteen  Members  are 
present   a  quonmi 

So  the  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  I&id  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
t)e  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  House  Joint  resolution  just  passed 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  include 
extraneous   material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  173  I  am  recorded  as  not  being  pres- 
ent. I  was  addressing  a  national  associa- 
tion group  at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

absent  yesterday  at  the  time  of  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  HJi. 
9417  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BETVTLL.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  roUcall  No.  172. 1  was  attending  gradu- 
ation ceremonies  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  at  the  request  of  my  con- 
stituent who  was  in  the  graduating  class. 
Had  I  been  present  on  the  motion  to 
table  House  Resolution  489  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


BOBBY  MITCHELL  WINS 
CLEVELAND  OPEN 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  an  editorial,  i 

Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  speak  in  praise  of  excel- 
lence— excellence,  in  this  Instance,  as 
displayed  by  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict, Mr  Bobby  Mitchell,  of  Danville,  Va. 

When  this  fellow  was  caddy  for  me. 
I  addressed  him  as  "Bobby  '  His  per- 
formance isist  week,  in  earning  first  place 
at  the  Cleveland  Open,  has  won  him  the 
title  of  "Mr,  Mitchell." 

You  will  note  I  said  "earning  first 
place" — not  winning.  For  in  the  field  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  chosen — professional  golf — 
honors  are  not  won  or  bestowed,  they  are 
earned.  They  are  earned  by  hard  work, 
by  practice,  by  constant,  day-by-day 
striving  until  the  time  arrives  when 
public  recognition  is  achieved 

This  young  man's  whole  life  has  cen- 
tered around  his  goal  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional golfer  He  started  caddying 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  took  up 
the  game  as  a  participant  at  the  age  of  13. 
By  the  time  he  was  15,  he  was  named 
sissistant  pro  at  the  club,  and  his  talent, 
combined  with  a  dogged  determination 
to  succeed  began  to  become  obvious 

Fortunately  for  Bobby,  no  one  told  him 
when  he  was  a  young  boy  that  he  was 
"disadvantaged";  no  one  reminded  him, 
day  after  day,   that  society  owed  him 


something.  Instead,  Bobby  felt  he  was 
the  debtor,  and  recognized  a  i-esponslbll- 
ity  to  his  parents  and  to  his  younger 
brothers  to  help  out  as  best  he  could  by 
caddying 

Bobbys  performance  at  the  Cleveland 
Open  netted  him  $30,000 — not  a  bad 
week's  pay  for  a  high-school  dropout. 
But  that  really  is  not  significant  What 
is  significant  is  that  Bobby  has  perse- 
vered, despite  early-life  hardships  and 
professional  setbacks.  For  this  was 
Bobby's  first  big  win  in  6  years  on  the 
professional  circ\iit. 

There  are  many  things  I  might  say 
about  Bobby  Mitchell,  but  he  says  them 
better  for  himself,  as  quoted  in  the  Dan- 
ville Bee: 

I  thought  I  could  play  like  I  did  the  other 
3  days.  I  was  not  trying  to  protect,  or  any- 
thing I  just  wanted  to  go  out  there  and  play 
good 

And  he  did. 

At  another  point,  Bobby  said — 

Everything  fell  In  place  this  week. 

I  believe  he  was  being  far  too  modest. 
Fifteen  years  of  effort,  practice,  and  con- 
tinual striving  for  excellence  were  re- 
warded. He  accomplished  this  himself — 
nobody  gave  it  to  him. 

BoBBT :  I  Knxw  What  To  Do 
(By  Al  MlUey) 

Bobby  Mitchell,  usually  a  late  sleepier, 
awoke  at  7:30  Sunday  morning  and  wae  un- 
able to  go  back  to  sleep 

The  28-yeax-old  Danville  pro  didn't  tee  off 
until  2:01  and  he  would  have  Uked  to  have 
slept  longer.  The  tdotc  time  he  had  to  think 
the  more  nervous  he  became  and  It  was  a 
long  morning  sitting  In  the  hotel  room. 

Mitchell  was  In  the  driver's  seat  with  a 
four-shot  lead  going  Into  the  final  round  of 
the  Cleveland  Open  but  he'd  been  there  be- 
fore. 

In  the  1970  Azalea  Tournament  at  Wil- 
mington. N  C  ,  Mitchell  took  a  four-shot  lead 
Into  the  final  round  only  to  three-putt  the 
final  three  boles  and  loee  by  one. 

"That  was  on  my  mind  a  lot  Saturday 
night  and  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about 
It  Sunday  morning."  remarked  Mitchell  to- 
day before  returning  to  Danville  with  his 
family  and  a  check  for  »30.000  after  scoring 
his  first  pro  victory  In  six  years  with  a  final 
round  OS. 

I  think  I  learned  something  at  Wilming- 
ton and  I  felt  that  If  I  ever  got  In  that  posi- 
tion again  I'd  know  what  to  do,  I  thought  I 
could  ooast  around  that  final  round  last  year 
and  It  didn't  work  out  so  this  time  I  decided 
to  keep  playing  my  game  and  go  for  blrdlee 
the  way  I  had  the  first  three  rounds," 

The  long  morning  didn't  seem  to  affect 
Mitchell's  game  as  he  opened  with  thre« 
straight  birdies.  hoUng  13-foot  putu  at  one 
and  two  and  tapping  In  a  two-footer  at  three 
after  narrowly  missing  a  hole-ln-one,  "I  hit 
an  eight-iron  about  six  feet  past  the  pin  and 
It  backed  up  and  llpp>ed  the  cup  before  stop- 
ping two  feet  In  front  TTioee  three  birdies 
got  me  over  my  early  Jitters  and  gave  me  a 
lot  of  confidence  but  I  atlll  wasn't  ready  to 
ooaat," 

Mitchell  scrambled  for  a  par  at  four,  hol- 
ing a  five-footer,  and  went  (our  under  for  the 
day  with  a  birdie  at  six,  knocking  In  a  10- 
footer.  He  missed  a  10-foot  birdie  putt  at 
nine  and  made  the  turn  In  31  for  a  five  shot 
lead  over  the  field  ,  ,  ,  and  still  not  ready 
to  coast 

A  hint  of  possible  trouble  oame  at  10  when 
a  bad  tee-shot  put  htm  under  a  small  pine 
tree  "The  ball  was  about  an  Inch  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  I  bad  to  chip  out."  D«- 
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■plte  having  to  play  a  safe  shot,  Mitchell  al- 
most blrdled  the  par  five  hole  when  he  put 
his  third  shot  (a  four-wood)  15  feet  from 
the  pin  and  two-putted  for  a  par. 

The  lead  ballooned  to  six  shots  with  a  two- 
foot  birdie  putt  at  11  but  Mitchell  still  wasn't 
ready  to  start  coasting. 

He  snaked  In  a  10-foot  downhill  putt  to 
salvage  par  at  12  and  made  routine  pars  on 
the  next  five  holes  to  maintain  his  lead. 

At  17.  he  blrdled  from  15  feet  and  he  went 
to  the  18th  tee  with  a  seven  shot  lead  .  .  . 
and  now  he  was  ready  to  ooaet, 

"It  really  felt  good  to  have  a  seven-shot 
lead  on  the  last  hole,  I  knew  I  had  it  then 
and  I  really  let  out  off  the  tee  and  hit  one 
of  the  best  drives  I'd  hit  all  week  I  just  had 
a  nine-Iron  to  the  green  and  I  left  it  about  20 
feet  from  the  hole,  I  knew  I  could  six-putt 
the  green  and  still  win  so  I  figured  I  had  It," 

Mitchell  lagged  up  for  his  par  and  the  first. 
place  check  for  WO  .000 

His  round  Included  22  birdies,  one  eagle 
and  two  bogles  and  his  22- under  for  the  tour- 
nament was  Just  one  shot  off  the  all-time 
low  set  this  year  by  Miller  Barber  at  Phoenix. 

"If  I  had  known  I  was  that  close  to  an  all- 
time  record  I  might  have  played  those  last 
few  holes  a  little  different  but  I  was  Just  glad 
to  make  par," 

The  victory  hiked  Mitchell's  winnings  for 
the  year  to  around  t50,000  with  the  tourna- 
ment season  just  half  gone.  Last  year  be 
won   around   $36,000   In   official   money 

"I'm  probably  over  (53,000  now  In  unoffi- 
cial money  this  year  and  this  win  will  most 
Ukely  mean  a  lot  more  than  (30.000, 

"ni  collect  on  some  contracts  I've  already 
signed  and  there'll  probably  be  other  en- 
dorsements as  a  result  of  winning.  It  also 
means  I'm  exempt  for  next  year  and  it  gets 
me  In  the  (200.000  match-play  tournament 
at  Plnehurst  in  August  and  It  gets  me  In  the 
Tournament  of  Champdons  next  year 

"I  waited  five  years  for  this  and  It  retUly 
felt  great  The  people  In  Cleveland  were 
really  behind  me  and  they  let  me  know 
It  when  I  walked  up  the  18th  fairway.  It's 
aotnethlng  III  never  forget. 

"I've  been  playing  real  good  recently  and 
I  hit  the  ball  real  good  at  the  Opwn  but  I 
dldnt  score  too  well  Everything  fell  In  place 
this  week  and  after  three  good  rounds  I  was 
Just  trying  to  avoid  that  76  round  that  could 
blow  everything" 

Mitchell  avoided  the  75  and  the  nightmare 
at  Wllmlntrton  stowed  him  what  to  do 
and  he  went  out  and  did  it 


IT  18  TIME  TO  QUIT  PIDDLING 
AROUND  ON  MHD 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  wtus  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr  Speaker,  during 
my  attempt  yesterday  to  obtain  increased 
fimds  for  MHD,  or  magnetohj'drody- 
namlcs,  research  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  in  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  I  alluded  to  an  article  in  Fortune 
maeazine  on  "New  Ways  to  More  Power 
With  Less  Pollution." 

I  now  submit  it  for  the  Record,  for  it  is 
£ui  important  statement  of  our  energy 
situation,  and  the  potential  solutions  to 
It. 

Fortune  comments  that  research  and 
development  work  in  the  energy  source 
field  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  over  2 
years  because  of  inadequate  funding 

I  can  vouch  for  that  The  administra- 
tion asked  a  paltry  $400,000  for  MHD  re- 
search last  year  We  did  get  it  raised  to 
$600,000.  but  that  was  still  paltry  meas- 
ured by  need. 


The  appropriation  this  year  Is  $1  mil- 
lion for  MHD  studies,  I  sought  to  raise 
it  to  $5  miUion,  and  it  really  should  be 
$10  or  $15  million. 

Development  of  MHD  generation  will 
cost  $50  to  $75  million.  The  scientists  say 
that,  adequately  funded,  it  can  be  done 
in  5  or  6  years. 

Fortune  magazine  tells  us  In  their  ar- 
ticle that  new  energy  alternatives,  in- 
cluding MHD.  do  not  offer  instant  solu- 
tions to  our  energy  shortage  "for  mucn 
hard  development  still  lies  ahead,  but 
they  need  vigorous  support  now  to  meet 
the  goals  of  1980" 

Fortune  is  right,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  have  MHD  ready  to  go  on  the  line 
with  needed  low-cost,  low-pollution  en- 
ergy by  1980  if  we  continue  to  appro- 
priate a  piddling  $1  million  a  year  to  ac- 
complish a  $50  million  job 

If  we  ne«»d  clean  energy  sources  by 
1980 — and  we  need  them  right  now — we 
should  be  appropriating  $10  million  an- 
nually to  MHD  research. 

The  Fortune  article  follows: 
(Prom   Fortune    Magazine,    November    1970) 

Niw  Wats  to   More  Power  WrrH   t  .r.<t<a 

PoLLtrrioN 

(By  Lawrence  Lesslng) 

As  the  pall  of  power  dlmouts  and  pollution 
creeps  over  the  U.S..  warnings  are  Increasing- 
ly sounded,  particularly  by  the  utilities,  that 
we  must  either  do  vnth  less  power  or  put  up 
with  more  pollution  Some  of  the  gloomier 
environmentalists  go  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
the  US  resign  itself  from  here  on  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living  And  the  present  energy 
crisis"  In  fossll-fuel  supplies,  examined  In 
the  preceding  article,  may  bring  some  taste  of 
that  But  these  pessimistic  views  assume  that 
basic  developments  in  electric  power  are  at 
an  end  They  Ignore  a  great  body  of  advanced, 
but  largely  neglected,  technology  that  prom- 
ises much  more  efficient  ways  of  generating 
and  transmitting  electricity  than  those  used 
at  present,  with  much  less  pwllution  and  de- 
facement of  nature 

Three  major  new  power  developments  have 
come  into  view  over  the  past  decade  In 
science's  almost  prescient,  self -correcting 
way.  One  of  these — called  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs — Is  a  nethod  of  generating  elec- 
tricity directly  from  a  supersonic  flow  of  hot 
Ionized  gases,  this  has  already  been  demon- 
strated on  a  pracUcal  scale  Another  develop- 
ment, still  in  the  conceptual  state  but  based 
on  known  and  tested  technology  Is  a  method 
of  gathering  solar  power  In  space  And  finally, 
entering  Into  these  and  other  advanced 
methods  of  handling  power,  there  Is  the 
revolutionary  development  known  as  super- 
conductivity, the  carrying  of  electric  current 
without  resistance  or  loss  These  develop- 
ments form  a  complex  synergistic  mix  that 
could  begin  to  raise  electric  power  to  an 
entirely  new  level  of  efficiency. 

Efficiency  Is  the  key  The  higher  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  energy  system,  the  more  usable 
fjower  Is  produced  per  unit  of  fuel,  and  the 
less  pollution  and  waste  Conventional  steam 
power  plants,  after  nearly  a  century  of  refine- 
ment, barely  roach  an  efficiency  of  40  per- 
cent; the  rest  of  the  energy  from  burning 
coal,  gas,  or  oil  goes  off  In  waste  heat,  smoke, 
and  such  partial-combustion  products,  or 
F>oUutants,  as  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sul- 
phur. The  steam-generaUng  process,  which 
currently  accounts  for  over  three-fourths  of 
the  nation's  power,  is  essentially  a  ponder- 
ous three-stage  mechanical  system  Water  Is 
heated  to  high -pressure  steam  in  a  furnace 
boiler;  the  steam  then  spins  a  huge  turbine, 
which  In  turn  drives  a  big  rotary  motor  gen- 
erator, whirling  a  copper-wire  armature 
through  a  magnetic  field  to  produce  electric 


current.  Energy  Is  lost  at  each  stage,  and 

more  Is  lost  in  transmission  lines  The  whole 
system  still  reflects  nineteenth-century  at- 
titudes that  the  earth's  resotircee  are  so  lim- 
itless that  we  can  afford,  as  the  shortest 
route  to  the  greatest  profit,  to  waste  most  of 
them. 

Even  more  inefficient  than  conventional 
steam  are  the  nuclear  power  plants.  Con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  they  do  not  get 
electricity  directly  from  the  atom,  but  link 
a  nuclear  reactor  to  the  old  steam  tiirblne 
The  reactor  merely  replaces  the  f,rs3il-fuel 
furnace  in  heating  the  boiler  Efficiency 
reaches  only  about  30  percent,  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  nuclear  heat  Is  converted 
to  electricity  The  bulk  of  the  heat,  some  50 
percent  greater  per  unit  of  power  than  that 
from  fossll-fuel  plants,  goes  to  waste  in  cool- 
ing water  While  nuclear  fuel  eliminates 
nearly  all  air  pollution  except  for  a  minui- 
cule  amount  of  radioactive  gases,  the  heated 
water,  discharged  into  rivers,  lakes,  or  oceanj, 
raises  the  threat  of  thermal  pollution  and 
carries  with  it  some  additional  radioactivity. 
By  the  year  2000,  at  the  present  rate  of  power 
growth,  about  a  third  of  the  average  daily 
runoff  of  fresh  wat<r  In  the  U,S  will  be  re- 
quired to  cool  power  plants  The  excess  heat 
raises  the  water  temperature  around  the  dis- 
charge by  ten  to  thirty  degrees  with  poten- 
tially disastrous  effects  on  aquatic  life. 

These  are  the  dlmensiotLS  of  the  current 
dilemma  Since  US  power  capacity  is  pro- 
jected to  double  again  by  1980  to  more  than 
600  million  kUowatts.  the  next  decide  Is 
crucial  Even  with  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  more  noxious  pollutants 
from  present  systems — patchwork  at  best — 
over-all  pollution  will  continue  to  rise  with 
this  massive  increase  in  capacity  Only  by  de- 
veloping radical,  more  efficient  means  of  gen- 
erating and  transmitting  electricity  can  the 
power  industry  begin  to  cut  pollution  at  the 
source  Unfortunately,  the  most  promising 
alternatives  so  far  have  had  only  meager 
support  from  either  the  Industry  or  the  gov- 
ernment And  In  the  present  deep  recession 
m  science  and  technology,  largely  induced 
by  federal  budget  cuts  and  tight-money 
policy  most  of  the  work  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still for  over  two  years  None  of  these  alter- 
natives offer  any  Instant  solutions,  for  much 
hard  development  still  lies  ahead,  but  they 
need  vigorous  support  now  to  meet  the  goals 
of  1980 

A     WAT    TO    OVXECOME    XESISTANCX 

The  most  basic  of  the  forward-looking  de- 
velopments, running  like  a  thematic  thread 
through  all  of  them,  is  superconductivity.  In 
1911  the  Dutch  Nobel  Prize  physicist  Heike 
Kamerllngh  Onnes  discovered  that  at  tem- 
peratures near  absolute  zero  (minus  460' 
Fahrenheit)  certain  metals  suddenly  lose  all 
resistance  to  an  electric  current  and  become 
perfect  conductors.  That  Is.  they  carry  ctir- 
rent  without  any  heat  or  other  energy  losses. 
Ordinary  copper  conductors,  operating  at 
normal  temperatures  In  a  power  system,  may 
run  up  cumulative  current  losses  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  Since  conductors  are  the  heart 
and  sirterial  system  of  all  electric  equipment, 
this  basic  discovery  of  a  means  to  carry  power 
without  energy  loss  early  raised  visions  of 
revolutionary  lightweight,  highly  efficient 
electromagnets,  generators,  motors,  trans- 
formers, circuits   and  transmission  lines. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  however,  super- 
conductivity remained  a  laboratory  wonder. 
.All  the  elemental  metals  that  were  Investl- 
pated  and  found  to  be  superconducting,  such 
as  mercury,  lead,  and  tin.  carried  so  little 
current  that  they  had  no  practical  use  As 
increased  current  induced  a  higher  magnetic 
field  around  the  conductors  superconduc- 
tivity was  extinguished  and  the  metals  re- 
verted to  their  normal  conductive  state.  In 
1953-54,  however,  physicist  Bcrnd  Teo  Mat- 
thias, leading  a  research  group  at  Bell 
XAboratorles,  discovered  two  bimetallic  com- 
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pounda  thAt  could  withst&Qd  rery  high 
mAgT>«tlc  fields  aod  tli«r«(ore  cairy  high 
»up«rconductiv«  current*  Both  were  com- 
;x)un<ls  of  ihe  element  niobium  ( tiao  called 
columblumi  One  of  them,  nloblum-tln. 
became  superconductive  kt  eighteen  degrees 
ibove  sbeolute  zero,  the  highest  tmnsltlon 
temperature  of  any  »uf>erconductor  up  to 
then  But  It  took  nearly  pother  decade  to 
solve  some  of  the  basic  '.echalcal  problems 
poeed  by  these  complei  new  materials 

To  reach  the  extremely  low  operating 
temperatures  required,  even  by  nloblum-tm. 
It  was  necessary  to  bathe  the  superconductors 
In  liquid  helium,  the  coldest  of  liquefied 
gasea  at  minus  iA3*  Fahrenheit  This  was  s 
strange,  forbidding  region  not  yet  adapted 
to  industrial  uses  Moreover  the  new  super- 
conductors themselves  were  strange,  brittle 
materials,  difficult  to  fabricate  It  took  seven 
years  to  develop  methods  of  forming  nlo- 
blum-tln wire,  and  longer  to  discover  that 
the  materials  operated  best  in  or  an  a  cop^per 
matrix,  which  served  as  a  support  and  as  a 
heat  sink  and  shunt  In  any  disruption  of 
the  superconducting  current  Efforts  to  get 
the  materials  into  working  circuits  and 
machines  encountered  further  problems. 
Researchers  found  tliat  the  superconductors 
carried  only  direct  current  without  loss; 
when  carrying  alternating  current,  they  ran 
losses  nearly  as  high  as  In  conventional 
copper  After  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
many  laboratories  dropped  out  Oradually, 
however,  the  problems  gave  way 

The  first  major  use  of  superconductivity, 
employing  one  of  Its  more  Oiaglcal  features. 
was  m  electromagnets  Ordinary  magnets  of 
this  kind  are  made  of  copper  coUs  helically 
wound  around  an  iron  core,  and  require  a 
constant  and  sometimes  enormous  input  of 
direct  current  to  maintain  their  magnetism. 
An  electromagnet  with  superconductive  ooUs. 
however  needs  only  one  large  Injection  of 
current,  which  then  circulates  In  the  coUs 
almost  endlessly  without  lo«s.  to  long  as  the 
colls  remain  supercooled  {Measurements  on 
one  coll  Indicate  that  the  original  current 
might  run  down  in  about  30,000  years  > 
Such  powerful,  economical  magnets  had  an 
Lmjnedlate  appeal  in  high-energy  phyalcs  and 
other  areas  of  research,  and  a  scvall  Industry 
sprang   up    to  supply   magnets   or   materials. 

The  biggest  superconducting  research 
magnet  buUt  thus  far  is  a  cylindrical  giant, 
seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  which  went  Into 
operation  last  year  in  the  Argoane  National 
Laboratory  near  Chicago  It  Is  wound  with 
some  twenty-five  miles  of  nloWum-tltanlum 
copper  strip,  supplied  by  Norton  Co..  and 
generates  a  powerful  magnetic  field  aro\ind  a 
bubble  chamber  A  conventional  magnet  of 
the  same  capacHy  would  have  required  10 
megawatts  of  power,  enough  to  supply  a 
good-size  town,  plus  thousands  of  gallons  of 
cooling  water  per  day  The  Argonne  magnet 
requires  only  300  kilowatts,  most  of  It  to  run 
Its  helium  refrigerator,  at  a  saving  In  power 
costs  of  $350,000  to  MOO  000  a  year — which 
gives  some  Idea  of  the  scale  of  superconductor 
economy 

Eectromagneta  are  not  confined  to  esoteric 
uses  m  laboratories;  they  are  basic  to  all 
power  production  Potentially,  superconduct- 
ing magnets  could  markedly  raise  the  effi- 
ciency of  generators,  transformers,  and 
motors,  while  greatly  reducing  their  bulk  and 
cost  In  addition,  as  will  be  seen  later  they 
are  Indispensable  for  developing  new  and 
cleaner  forms  of  power  generation,  more  effi- 
cient nuclear  systems,  and  ultimately  tiier- 
monuclear  power  Yet  the  U  3  has  done  rela- 
tively little  research  and  development  in 
these  Industrial  directions  Honors  for  the 
first  industrial-scale  development  go  to  Brit- 
ain, where  this  year  International  Research  <b 
Development  Co  ,  Ltd  .  installed  In  a  power 
plant  a  3 J50- horsepower  superconducting 
DC  motor  to  pump  water  it  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  lighter,  more  advanced  designs  for 
other   heavy   industrial    uses     Jamee   Watt's 


famous  steam  engine,  which  powered  the 
first  industrial  revolution,  began  with  the 
tame  sort  of  task,  pumping  water  from 
mines. 

A   KcraicKaATCD  macittt 

A  more  immediate  and  greater  role  for 
superconductivity  many  believe,  lies  in  pow- 
er transmission.  Big  losses  of  current  are 
sustained  In  the  distribution  of  power  from 
central  stations;  superconductive  Ilnea  could 
cut  these  losses  making  more  power  avail- 
able without  added  generating  capacity  and 
Its  accompanying  pollution.  The  US  .  more- 
over, has  done  more  basic  work  on  super- 
conducting cables  than  on  generators  or  mo- 
tors, largely  through  the  efforts  of  one 
company.  Union  Carbide  Corp 

Carbide  had  a  basic  Interest  in  supercon- 
ductivity from  the  start  of  Matthias'  work 
with  niobium  Its  mining  and  metals  di- 
vision is  the  country's  largest  producer  of 
niobium,  a  lustrous  gray  metal.  long  used  as 
an  alloy  In  ttalnleas  and  tool  steels  The 
Llnde  division  Is  the  leader  in  liquefied  gases 
of  all  kinds  and  in  cryogenic  techniques  In 
the  great  acceleration  of  research  on  cryo- 
gotxlc  liquids  for  fueling  rockets  and  support- 
ing space  vehicles.  Unde  developed  super- 
Insulating  materials  to  contain  the  liquid 
gases  at  their  frigid  temperatures  almost  In- 
definitely, with  only  slight  losses  Such  ex- 
tremely low -temperature  fluids  as  liquid  he- 
lium and  hydrogen  became  uxdustriaJ  materi- 
als, shipped  by  tank  car,  and  handled  with 
no  more  difficulty  than  other  materials  Car- 
bide therefore  had  no  inhibitions  about  con- 
sidering the  use  of  liquid  helium  to  super- 
cool  miles   of  superconducting  cable 

The  big  problem  was  that  in  the  US 
nearly  all  electric  power  Is  transmitted  as 
alternating  current,  which  none  of  the  super- 
conductors then  known  could  carry  without 
excessive  loss  Outside  the  U.S  .  high-voltage 
DC  power  transmission  has  had  a  wide  re- 
surgence in  the  past  decade  tsee  "DC  Pow- 
er's Big  Comeback.  "  Pobtunb.  September. 
1966),  It  can  carry  bulk  power  more  eco- 
nomically than  AC  over  long  distances,  un- 
derground, or  underwater,  and  link  big  power 
ijnds  more  securely  So  far,  however,  the  only 
DC  transmission  line  In  the  U^  is  the  Pa- 
cific Lntertle.  which  shuttles  power  between 
Oregon  and  southern  California.  In  other 
areas,  utilities  say,  conversion  of  DC  to  AC 
for  local  distribution  would  be  too  costly, 
though  economical  solid-state  converters  are 
available.  A  super-conducting  DC  line  would 
offer  the  ultimate  in  transmission  without 
loss,  but  utUltles  show  little  Interest 

To  make  superconductive  power  transmis- 
sion feasible  in  the  U.S  ,  Carbide  scientists 
began  a  search  in  the  early  Sixties  for  a 
suoerconductor  that  could  handle  AC  By 
1967  they  discovered  that  a  thin  film  of  ul- 
traoure  niobium,  electroplated  on  a  copper 
ijacking  by  a  special  process,  carried  AC  with 
extremely  low  looses  Moreover,  this  film 
could  carry  some  twenty-five  times  more 
current  than  the  largest  copper  cable  So 
promising  was  the  discovery  that  the  EUllson 
Electric  Institute  commissioned  Carbides 
Llnde  division  to  make  a  study  This  cul- 
minated early  last  year  in  the  successful 
demonstration  of  an  experimental  twenty- 
foot-long,  supercooled  cable  Potentially  one 
full-scale.  345-kllovolt  superconducting  line, 
twenty  inches  In  diameter,  could  carry  more 
power  than  Is  now  used  In  all  of  New  York 
City  It  would  take  twenty-two  conventional 
cablee  ten  inches  in  diameter,  to  carry  the 
same  amount  of  power 

tnvBKaoaouMi)  aotantagcs 
Projecting  such  a  development  Into  a 
transmission  line,  however.  Is  a  complex 
technical  exercise  The  calculations  have  to 
weigh  savings  In  current  against  capital 
costs  Superconductors  entail  the  added  ex- 
pense of  refrigeration,  and  moreover  must 
run  underground  for  the  most  efficient  op- 
eration At  present  pwwer  loads,  nlobluna 
cable   could    not    possibly   compete    In    cost. 


at  least  at  the  start,  with  conventional  over- 
head bare-copper  transmission  lines,  which 
at  high  voltages  minimise  loss  of  current. 
But  undergroutul.  niobium  could  show  Im- 
mediate advantages  over  conventional  un- 
derground cable,  which  costs  about  ten 
times  more  per  mile  than  overhead  lines, 
and  Is  limited  to  lower  voltages  with  much 
higher  current  loss  Losses  in  undergrciind 
copper  cable  run  about  twenty  times  higher 
than  In  tup>erconductlng  niobium  At 
higher  voltages,  conventional  cable  requires 
water  oil.  or  other  forms  of  cooling  to  re- 
duce excessive  losses  Some  electrical  manu- 
facturers are  pushing  development  of  an 
ultrapure  copper  cable  cooled  by  liquid  ni- 
trogen, though  not  superconducting  it 
would  Increase  current  tenfold  But  pure 
niobium  more  than  doubles  this,  at  only 
somewhat  higher  cost. 

The  economics  of  superconductivity,  in 
transmission  lines  as  well  as  In  generators 
and  other  equipment,  will  not  really  be 
known  until  larger-scale  developments  are 
worked  out  Carbide  last  year  propcsed.  at 
the  Edison  Institutes  request,  an  M-mll- 
llon  program  to  build  a  short  three-phase 
superconducting  line  for  field  tests  But 
money  to  meet  more  Immediate  utility  needs 
has  been  so  tight  that  so  far  no  funds  have 
been  forthcoming.  Since  the  project  will 
require  two  to  three  years  of  research  and 
development,  and  some  ten  years  to  buUd 
the  line  and  establish  Its  reliability  to  the 
utilities'  satisfaction,  delajrs  now  could  put 
off  completion  of  the  test  until  the  mld- 
1980's  or  later.  Meanwhile,  as  power  loads 
continue  to  climb  as  more  new  power  plants 
are  forced  to  locate  farther  away  from  cen- 
ter cities  to  reduce  urban  pollution,  as  more 
and  longer  transmission  lines  to  bring  the 
power  In  are  forced  underground  by  aesthetic 
as  well  as  practical  land-use  considera- 
tions, the  need  for  superconductive  power- 
carrying  capacity   will   become   urgent. 

SPACS-AOC     POWXX 

In  much  the  same  stage  of  development  Is 
magnetohydrodynamlcs.  or  MHD  i  see  dia- 
gram, page  79i  The  basic  principle  joes  back 
to  1831  and  Michael  Faraday's  historic  dis- 
covery that  the  movement  of  a  conductor 
in  a  magnetic  field  induces  a  current  in  the 
conductor  But  MHD  became  feasible  only 
with  the  Intensive  development  of  gas  dy- 
namics and  hlgh-temp>erature  materials  In 
rocket  and  aerospace  technology  In  place  of 
the  copfjer-wire  armatures  In  rotary  genera- 
tors, MHD  substitutes  a  high-velocity  stream 
of  hot,  conductive  gasea  in  a  long.  rocket-Uke 
tube,  surrounded  by  electromagnets  Current 
is  continuously  drawn  off  by  electrodes  along 
the  length  of  the  tube.  MHD  reduces  the 
three  stages  of  the  steam-generating  cycle  to 
a  tingle  continuous  process,  requiring  no  tur- 
bines or  other  moving  parts  Operating  at 
4.000  degrees  to  5.000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  well 
above  steam  temperatures.  It  has  a  potential 
efflclenc\'  of  close  to  60  percent 

MHD.  like  superconductivity,  stirred  great 
Initial  enthusiasm  a  decade  ago  But  the  first 
crude  apparatus  produced  disappointingly 
low  power  and  as  the  problems  of  develop- 
ment stretched  out.  interest  waned  Both 
General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  did  some 
early  work  on  It.  but.  as  monopolists  In  the 
production  of  heavy  steam-turbine  genera- 
tors, they  displayed  no  great  fervor  and  soon 
dropped  out  The  only  developer  to  stick 
stubbornly  with  MHD  through  the  decade 
was  Avco  Corp  .  largely  through  the  Initia- 
tive of  Its  research  director.  Dr  Arthur  B. 
Kantrowltz.  an  authority  on  high-tempera- 
ture gas  dynamics  In  1969  Avco  demonstrated 
the  first  small  MHD  generator,  delivering  10 
kilowatts  Step  by  step,  to  reach  higher  out- 
puts, the  rugged  components  were  developed 
to  contain  MHD's  blasting  hot  temperatures 
By  19S6.  in  a  Joint  •10-mlUlon  development 
program  with  a  utility  group  led  by  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power.  Avco  had  solved  most  of 
the   basic   problen^.    and    with   Defense   De- 
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partment  suppcn^  had  built  a  pilot  generator, 
the  Mark  V  It  achieved  for  short  spans  an 
electrical  output  of  32  megawatts  (32  million 
watts),  the  highest  up  to  then. 

Mark  V  was  designed  for  only  short-term 
operation,  sufficient  to  prove  Its  ability  to 
reach  the  megawatt  range  Smaller  genera- 
tors had  been  operated  for  hundreds  of  hours 
\n  the  kilowatt  range  to  prove  long-term  re- 
liability The  next  step  was  to  build  an  ex- 
perimental MHD  base-load  plant,  closer  In 
scale  to  commercial  operation,  combining 
both  high  and  continuous  output.  All  the 
components  were  In  hand,  save  one  Mark  V 
was  forced  to  operate  with  conventional  elec- 
tromagnets, and  sustaining  their  magnetism 
consumed  some  8  megawatts  of  the  MHD 
power  produced  For  economic,  full-scale 
power  generation,  an  MHD  base  plant  would 
need  superconducting  magnets  Foreseeing 
this,  the  Kantrowltz  team  dug  into  super- 
conductivity and  came  up  with  some  basic 
developments.  It  pioneered  the  use  of  a  cop- 
per matrix  to  develop  a  strong  nloblum-zlr- 
coDlum  strip  And,  concurrent  with  the  Mark 
V  development.  It  built  eai  experimental 
superconducting  magnet,  five  feet  long  and 
twelve  inches  In  diameter,  the  largest  up  to 
then,  which  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
large  superconducting  magnets  for  MHD 

In  1966,  therefore,  Avco  proposed  to  build 
a  30-megawatt  MHD  prototype  base-load 
plant  The  utility  group  agreed  to  raise  some 
il3  million  for  it.  providing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment put  up  a  matching  sima  But  federal 
funds  were  denied,  and  the  utilities  with- 
drew Avco  doggedly  continued  Its  MHD 
work  in  other  directions.  That  same  year,  as 
an  outgrowth  of  Its  Mark  V  generator,  the 
company  Installed  at  the  Air  Perce's  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  a  similar 
but  advanced  MHD  unit  to  supply  short 
bursts  of  peak  power  to  operate  a  hypersonic 
wind  tunnel  The  practical  success  of  this 
unit  moved  a  group  of  New  England  utilities 
and  Eldlson  Electric  Institute  to  Join  with 
Avco  last  year  In  a  program  to  develop  an 
MHD  generator  with  a  longer  operating  span 
to  meet  emergency  or  peaking  demands  In 
power  systems  The  MHD  unit  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  high  capacity,  at  about  half  the 
capital  cost  of  a  gas-turbine  standby  sys- 
tem But  progress  toward  an  experimental 
MHD  plant  for  primary  power  generation — 
which  might  now  be  cp)eratlng  and  ready 
for  commercial  development — has  been  vir- 
tually halted  since  1965 

Meanwhile,  progress  In  MHD  has  been  mov- 
ing much  faster  in  other  countries,  particu- 
larly West  Oernaany,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Indeed,  next  year  the  Russians,  whose 
engineers  were  attentive  participants  In  all 
the  early  MHD  symposia,  will  take  the  lead 
by  bringing  onstream  the  world's  first  large- 
scale  MHD  prototype  plant,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted 

A    n.AMING    CTTT    AT    POIXUTION 

Only  In  the  last  few  months  has  MHD 
surfaced  again  In  the  US.  on  the  rising  tide 
of  concern  over  power  and  pollution  An  ob- 
scure ripple  had  appeared  more  than  a  year 
ago  when  a  special  panel  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  delivered  a 
report  entitled  ■'MHD  For  Central  Station 
Power  Generation  A  Plan  For  Action."  It 
called  for  a  'modest  R  and  D  effort  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars"  to  determine  whether 
a  large  prototype  plant  should  be  built,  and 
about  M  million  in  annual  funds  to  con- 
tinue research.  But  the  panel  had  been  con- 
vened by  the  previous  Administration,  and 
Its  report,  couched  in  terms  not  likely  to 
penetrate  the  average  density  of  the  p>oUtlcal 
mind  In  Washington,  was  Ignord 

Nevertheless  Implicit  in  MHD  from  the 
start  was  a  generating  system,  the  only  sub- 
stantial one  on  the  horizon,  that  promised 
greatly  reduced  pollution  from  fossil  fuels 
Because  of  Its  very  high  and  concentrated 
operating  temperatures.  MHD  prrmotes  more 
complete  combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  pro- 


ducing about  one-third  less  effluent  from  Its 
stack  than  a  conventional  power  plant  of 
the  same  capacity.  Because  the  MHD  process 
requires  the  "seeding"  of  Its  gas  stream  with 
potassium  crystals  to  enhance  conductivity, 
and  this  '  seed  "  must  be  economically  recov- 
ered at  the  outlet  for  re-use,  it  has  a  buUt-ln 
recovery  system  that  can  also  be  designed  to 
remove  nearly  all  p>artlculate  matter,  as  well 
as  nitrogen  and  sulphur  pollutants  Because 
MHD  needs  no  coding  water  to  condense 
steam.  It  discharges  no  thermal  pollution 
Into  bodies  of  water  but  dissipates  Its  waste 
heat  into  the  air.  And  since  MHD  produces 
more  power  per  f)Ound  of  fuel  than  steam 
generators.  It  could  show  a  substantial  sav- 
ing In  fuel  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology study  estimated  that  development  of 
MHD  could  effect  a  fuel  saving  at  present 
coal  prices  of  some  »11  billion  between  1985 
and  the  year  2000,  thus  cutting  costs  as  well 
as  pollution. 

These  advantages  were  reviewed  with  some 
bite  late  last  year  when  Arthur  Kantrowltz 
appeared  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  emerging  p)ower  techniques.  The  sen- 
sible course  of  development  as  he  saw  It, 
since  five  years  had  been  lost  on  the  larger 
project,  was  to  press  on  with  construction 
of  an  MHD  plant  of  the  intermittent  type 
for  emergency  and  peak-power  use.  which 
would  meet  an  Immediate  economic  need, 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  viable  MHD  Indus- 
try, and  provide  additional  technology  for 
a  full-scale  MHD  power  plant.  One  of  the 
major  missing  links  Is  a  niore  efficient 
method  than  Is  now  available  for  recycling 
MHD's  hot  exhaust  gases  tMCk  Into  the 
system  to  get  out  the  ultimate  amount  of 
power.  The  first  MHD  plants  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  hybrids  The  Soviet  iSHD  unit 
Is  coupled  at  the  exhaust  end  with  a  steam 
turbine  to  wring  additional  power  out  of 
the  stlU-hot  gases  and  reach  a  total  of  75 
megawatts.  Such  a  hybrid  will  use  less  than 
half  the  cooling  water  of  a  conventional 
steam  plant  of  equal  capacity,  and  could 
have  other  nonpoUutlng  features.  Alterna- 
tively. MHD  can  be  coupled  to  an  air  or  a 
gas  turbine,  which  would  reduce  water  needs 
to  virtually  zero  Later,  as  more  efficient 
means  of  recycling  are  found.  MHD  would 
reach  peak  efficiency  on  Its  own. 

A    rORXKtlNNEK    OF    THERMONTTCUEAB    POWKS 

Despite  these  prospects,  all  that  came  out 
of  that  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  was  a 
•600.000  appropriation  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  promoted  by  western  Senators, 
to  Investigate  the  burning  of  low-grade  west- 
ern coal  for  MHD  power.  This  Is  hardly 
enough  to  get  such  a  study  off  the  ground. 
To  bring  MHD  to  Its  present  stage.  Avco  has 
obtained  contracts  for  113  million,  and  has 
spent  some  t4  million  in  risk  money  of  Its 
own  Avco's  work  has  shown  that  the  use 
of  powdered  coal  as  a  fuel  Is  feasible,  but 
presents  such  difficult  problems  of  corrosion, 
erosion,  and  ash  deposit  that  the  better 
strategy  would  be  to  move  first  on  cleaner, 
more  easily  handled  oil  or  natural  gas.  But 
there  is  no  over-all  US  energy  policy  or 
strategy  for  following  up  such  promising 
developments  as  superconductivity  and  MHD 

Yet  MHD's  significance  goes  well  beyond 
getting  more  p>ower  with  less  pollution  out 
of  conventional  fuels  The  MHD  principle 
also  applies  to  the  development  of  more 
efficient  nuclear  power  planto  This  applica- 
tion Involves  a  different  type  of  system,  called 
closed-cycle  MHD.  on  which  various  labora- 
tories are  working.  Instead  of  getting  power 
from  8  stream  of  combustion  gases  that  pass 
through  the  apparatus  and  out  the  stack. 
closed-cycle  MHD  employs  a  high-velocity 
stream  of  liquid  meUls  or  helium  gas  end- 
lessly circulating  in  a  closed  ooll  of  pipes  or 
tubes,  heated  by  a  nuclear  source  Electric 
current  Is  drawn  off  in  a  high  magnetic  field, 
as  in  open  cycle  MHD  So  far  these  closed  sys- 
tems are  being  applied  only  to  small  nuclear 


power  sources  for  military  and  space  uses. 

But  they  can  be  scaled  up.  once  more  ad- 
vanced high-temperature  or  gas-cooled  reac- 
tors are  developed,  to  replace  the  Inefficient 
steam  turbine  m  converting  nuclefj  heal  to 
electricity;  this  would  eliminate  the  great 
burden  of  waterborne  thermal  pollution. 
When  and  If  sustained  thermonuclear  power 
Is  achieved,  it  will  be  by  a  further  extension 
of  MHD.  For  MHD  18  the  Intermediate  step 
toward  a  thermonuclear  generator.  In  which 
an  ultrahlgh-temperature  stream  of  hydro- 
gen gas  in  an  ultrastrong  superconductive 
magnetic  field  wUl  be  fused  Into  helium  to 
produce  electric  current. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Imaginative  develop- 
ments to  solve  the  twin  problems  of  power 
and  pollution,  given  the  will  to  pursue  them. 
One  of  the  most  provocative  is  a  scheme  pre- 
sented two  years  ago  by  Dr  Peter  E  Glaaer. 
head  of  engineering  sciences  at  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  for  wresting  electric  power  di- 
rectly from  the  sun.  He  proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  large  space  platform,  composed  of 
a  mosaic  of  solar  cells,  that  would  convert 
sunlight  to  electric  power  (see  diagram  page 
81).  A  flexible  superconducting  cable,  two 
miles  long,  would  convey  the  power  to  a  sat- 
ellite station,  where  It  wcnild  be  oocvertad 
to  microwave  energy  for  tranamlaslon  to 
earth.  There  It  would  be  reconverted  to  usa- 
ble pwwer  All  the  working  elements  for  such 
a  system  are  here  or  oloee  at  hand. 

Glaser  calculates,  in  a  recently  refined  sys- 
tems study,  that  a  thin,  five-mlle-square  ar- 
ray of  solar  cells  In  stationary  orbit  some 
22300  miles  above  the  equator  could  trans- 
mit enough  power  110,000  megawatts)  to 
supply  New  York  City.  The  receiving  antenna 
would  have  to  be  six  miles  in  diameter,  but 
It  would  consist  of  a  flat,  open  mesh  of  wires. 
under  which  cows  could  graze,  for  Its  power 
density  would  be  only  one-tenth  that  of 
sunlight  reaching  the  earth  All  together. 
Glaser's  oaiculatlons  indicate,  power  could 
be  delivered  to  earth  at  a  capital  coat  of 
about  >500  per  kilowatt  at  the  start,  com- 
pared to  •140  to  (280  a  kilowatt  for  steam 
power,  about  the  same  for  MHD.  and  »200  to 
•400  for  present  nuclear  plants.  But  "fuel" 
would  be  free  and  pollution  nil. 

This  cost  estimate  Is  contingent  on  NASA's 
launching  a  space  station  and  space  shuttle 
service,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  c*  lift- 
ing bodies  into  orbit  to  %&0  per  pound.  It 
also  assumes  developnaent  of  techniques  for 
fabricating  large  structures  in  space,  on 
which  the  Soviets  have  made  a  start  but  the 
U.S.  has  not.  The  space  program  has  now 
been  so  deeply  cut,  however,  and  has  fallen 
so  far  out  of  favcw  with  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministratloo,  and  a  distracted  public,  that  It 
would  be  unreailstac  to  foresee  construction 
of  an  experimental  solar-power  station  much 
before  1986-90  A  common  plaint  against  the 
spaceprogram  is  that  It  has  had  few.  if  any. 
Industrial  spinoffs  But  It  already  has  greatly 
contributed  to  all  these  advanced  power 
techniques,  as  well  as  to  other  forward  tech- 
nologies; the  hitch  Is  that  they  are  not  be- 
ing Industriously  pursued  and  used. 

THI   DEVELOPED-COtrNTXT    PBOBlf  M 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  anything  so  far 
out  as  solar  power  from  space  is  worth  con- 
sidering, since  more  advanced  nuclear  plants 
are  coming  along  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  predicts  that  they  will  be  pro^ 
vidlng  half  the  total  electric  power  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  But  projected  energy 
needs  in  this  period  are  Immense,  both  for 
the  U.S.  and  for  the  reet  of  the  world  if  it  Is 
to  reach  any  measure  of  equality  with  the 
U.S.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the  world 
will  need  to  develop  every  available  source  of 
power,  especially  nonpoUutlng  ones.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  solar  power,  but  also  geo- 
thermal  power  (see  "Power  from  the  Earth's 
Own  Heat,"  Fo«Tt:Kx,  June,  I9e9>,  generat- 
ing electricity  from  hot  water  and  natural 
steam  trapped  in  the  earth's  crust. 

To    develop    all    the    cleaner    alternatives 
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would  laJce  a  sizable  amount  of  money,  but 
notbing  like  the  more  than  tS  billion  in 
federal  funds  spent  so  far  to  bring  nuclear 
power  to  commercial  status  It  has  been 
estimated  that  an  investment  of  at  least  ISOO 
billion  wlU  be  required  by  the  year  3000.  In 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  power,  to 
meet  U  3.  energy  demands.  With  the  pres- 
ervation of  clean  air  and  water  becoming  a 
part  of  capital  coats,  the  increasing  added 
expense  of  antipollution  devices,  cooling 
towers,  and  the  like  should  broaden  the  In- 
centives for  developing  more  direct  alterna- 
tives Por.  while  conventional  steam  power 
Is  almost  at  the  end  of  Its  development,  the 
newer  systems,  such  as  MHD.  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  theirs.  In  a  position  to  make 
wide  strides  toward  cleaner,  more  economical 
power  systems. 

8o  far  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
on  the  new  developments  has  been  minus- 
cule, considering  the  size  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  Industry  involved  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  recent  innovations  were  made  not 
by  the  electrical  industry  proper,  but  by 
aerospace,  chemical,  and  electronic  inter- 
lopers. The  electrlc-utlllty  Industry  Itself 
spends  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of 
Its  operating  revenues  on  research  and  devel- 
opment And  most  of  this,  except  for  some 
token  grants  to  advanced  research  projects. 
goes  merely  to  Improvements  Ln  present 
systems. 

The  government's  support  is  little  better 
than  the  Industry's  Research  spending  In 
Qscal  1070  amounted  to  about  $390  million. 
of  which  some  85  percent  went  directly  to 
nuclear  energy  and  the  rest  was  thinly  scat- 
tered elsewhere  Glenn  Seaborg.  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  said 
that  somedav  using  the  heat  of  nuclear  fls- 
Bton  with  XHD  may  produce  spectacular  re- 
sults. More  recently,  before  an  international 
meeting  of  scientists,  he  unfolded  a  dazzling 
vision  of  a  worldwide  grid  of  electric-power 
generation  and  distribution  via  satellites. 
microwaves,  laser  beams,  and  superconduct- 
ing transmission  lines  But  neither  the  AEC 
nor  any  other  government  agency  Is  doing 
much  to  promote  these  promising  develop- 
ments, and  the  support  of  advanced  research 
falls  t>etween  the  stools 

The  problem  of  pressing  new  and  bene- 
ficial technologies  In  a  highly  developed  na- 
tion such  as  the  U.S.  Is  becoming  more  ob- 
durate than  any  of  the  problems  facing 
underdeveloped  countries  The  Immense  In- 
vestment In  the  intemal-cotnbustlon  engine 
precludes  any  Intensive  development  of  the 
fuel  cell  or  other  electrical  alternatives  for 
a  truly  nonpoUutlng  automobile.  The  dead 
capital  weight  of  obsolete  railroad  and  mass- 
transit  systems,  sucked  dry.  blocks  the  con- 
certed development  of  advanced  high-speed 
electric  ground  transportation  systems,  al- 
ready appearing  elsewhere  In  the  world  And 
the  U  S  electrical  Industry,  which  might  be 
contributing  to  solutions  In  these  areas,  is 
showing  some  of  the  same  capital  Inertia. 
The  country  that  built  the  world's  first  cen- 
tral power  station  is  now  in  danger  of  losing 
Its  leadership  In  the  new  level  of  technol- 
ogies the  times  require.  Snug  In  the  com- 
placency that  US.  technology  leads  all  the 
world,  the  country  has  not  kept  Its  eye  on 
the  major  Index  of  modem  Industrial  ctv- 
tllca  tlon — energy 


TRANSFER  OF  INTELLIOENCE 
SCHOOL 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Army  has  misled  Congress  about  the 
transfer  of  the  Intelligence  School  from 


Port  Holabird  in  Baltimore  to  Port 
Huachuca  in  Arizona.  Here  is  the  record 

Army  promise:  In  April  an  .^xmy  fact 
sheet  listed  approximately  600  homes  and 
apartments  for  rent. 

Pact;  Two  months  later  in  June  the 
Army  confessed  a  deficit  of  over  1,000 
housing  units  for  military  personnel 
alone — and  could  not  even  estimate  the 
civilian  deficit. 

RZPOtT     OM      FAMtl-T      HOTTSIKC     CONDmONa     AT 

roar  huachuca.  ajuz. 

General — In  early  April  1971,  Port 
Huachuca  forwarded  to  higher  head- 
quarters the  results  of  the  housing  sur- 
vey for  Calendar  Year  1971.  The  survey 
results  differed  markedly  from  that  in- 
formation previously  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  subse- 
quently to  the  committee  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  disparity,  a  member  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  hous- 
ing staff,  accompanied  by  an  Army  rep- 
resentative, visited  Fort  Huachuca  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  19  to  survey  the 
housing  situation 

The  data  contained  in  the  fact  sheet 
provided  to  the  committee  was  subject  to 
misinterpretation  due  to  the  use  of  the 
term  'available  '  In  regard  to  off-post 
rental  housing  This  data  was  evidently 
meant  to  depict  the  number  of  existing 
adequate  rental  units  in  the  area  and  not 
the  number  of  vacancies  Rental  vacan- 
cies are  scarce,  and  realtors  have  waiting 
lists.  Vacancies  seldom  stay  on  the  mar- 
ket for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  gen- 
erally, impending  vacancies  are  taken 
up  in  advance  of  availability.  The  bulk  of 
housing  starts  is  in  the  "for  sale"  cate- 
gory, although  relief  Is  expected  In  rental 
housing  In  the  near  future. 
ctraaiNT  situation  fob  xucibljc  Mn-rTAkT 

FAMIUXS 

The  current  housing  situation  of  our 
military  personnel  eligible  for  housing  is 
as  follows : 

Effective  requirements 3,320 

In  NtlUtary  controlled  bousing 1,  738 

Suitable    (1.068) 

Unsuitable   ..- '(80) 

Involuntarily    separated >  104 

In  private  housing. 438 

Own     homes      (includes     mobUe 

homes)    159 

Suitable    (71) 

Unsuitable '(88) 

Rent 360 

Suitabla    (110) 

Unsuitable   '(153) 

>  The  current  gross  deficit  of  465.  less  10% 
of  effective  requirements  as  a  safety  factor  to 
preclude  overbuilding,  equates  to  a  current 
programmable  deficit  of  233  Additionally, 
there  are  300  units  of  on-post  tamliy  hous- 
ing under  construction  which  would  further 
reduce  this  programmable  deficit  to  only  33 

paojccTXD  arrt7ATio'«  roa   kiutakt  rAMn.ixs 

The  projected,  long-range  program- 
able  deficit  for  military  personnel  eligible 
for  family  housing  at  Port  Huachuca  Is 
669  The  increase  in  this  deficit  above 
that  which  was  reported  earlier  Is  a  re- 
sult of  procedural  errors  by  which  the 
total  requirement  for  family  housUM 
units  was  miUaily  underestimated.       * 

Although  we  do  not  program  family 
housing  for  military  personnel  who  have 
not  demonstrated  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing military  service  a  career,  these  per- 


sormel  admittedly  do  have  am  Impact  on 
the  private  housing  market  Tht  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  projecting  an  effec- 
tive family  housmg  requirement  for  "in- 
eligible" personnel  of  561  and  a  deficit 
In  suitable  housing  for  same  of  410.  In 
this  regard,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Initially  requested  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration — FHA — to  provide  200 
units  of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing subject  to  military  priority  occupancy 
for  Fort  Huachuca.  which  we  expected 
would  help  relieve  the  situauon  for  our 
"Inellgibles"  in  the  lower  pay  grades  and 
also  reduce  the  competition  for  suitable 
housing  in  the  private  sector  currently 
experienced  by  civilians.  However,  FHA 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  cannot 
support  such  housing  since  It  has  deter- 
mined that  the  nonmiiitary  connected 
need  would  not  sustain  the  project, 
should  Port  Huachuca  become  inactive, 
or  substantially  reduce  its  scope  of  opera- 
tions. 

CrVTUAN    HOrSINO 

Port  Huachuca  currently  employs  ap- 
proximately 3,045  civilians  and  this  num- 
ber is  projected  to  increase  by  some  350. 
Since  the  Depau-tment  of  Defense  does 
not  survey  civilian  requirements  and 
such  information  was  not  available  from 
local  sources,  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  many  families  this  equates  to, 
how  many  are  unsuitably  housed,  or  what 
part  of  the  projected  increase  would  rep- 
resent newcomers  to  the  area  We  have 
been  told  by  developers  and  realtors  in 
the  Port  Huachuca  area  that  a  number 
of  new  arrivals  who  are  being  transferred 
from  Fort  Holabird.  Md .  with  the  Intel- 
ligence School,  have  already  purchased 
homes. 

IICCRXASZ    D*    HOUSING    STASTS    TO    MXET    OUm 

NEZDS 

In  regard  to  community  support,  the 
representatives  from  the  OfQce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  met  with  community 
developers  on  April  22  Realtors,  con- 
tractors, developers  and  chamber  of 
commerce  members  were  unanimous  in 
their  Immediate  desire  to  provide  for  our 
housing  requirements  They  appear  to 
have  the  capability,  and  site  work  has  be- 
gun at  two  locations  which  will  ultimate- 
ly provide  an  additional  900  units  One 
of  these  projects  involves  500  units  com- 
posed of  modular  and  mobile  homes 
which  will  become  available  in  incre- 
ments, with  occupancy  starting  within  a 
month.  Althou'?h  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance is  In  limited  supxply.  we  were  told 
that  conventional  mortgage  financing  Is 
being  obtained.  The  Interest  expressed 
by  the  private  sector  and  Its  optimism 
about  meeting  the  needs  of  our  civilian 
and  military  personnel  Indicate  the  gen- 
eral housing  situation  at  Port  Huachuca 
will  improve  in  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  community 
support  to  be  realized  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  our  policy  to  rely  on  communi- 
ties near  our  Installations  as  the  primary 
source  for  meeting  our  housing  needs. 
we  shall  closely  monitor  the  efforts  ot 
private  industry  during  the  coming 
months  to  provide  additional  housing  In 
the  Port  Huachuca  area.  Should  the 
community  be  unable  to  meet  our  needs 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  we 
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will  consider  on-post  construction  for 
milit«u7  families  at  Port  Huachuca  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  other  military 
Installations 

An  official  Army  telegram  warns  that 
the  waiting  time  for  Huachuca  housing 
is  up  to  6  months  for  officers  and  up  to 
27  months  for  enlisted  men — and  pro- 
hibits the  shipping  of  household  goods 
pointing  out  a  complete  lack  of  storage 
space  withm  200  miles  of  Port  Huachuca 

Telegram — June  22,  1971 

Sent  by  Commander.  Western  Area 
Military  Traffic  Management  and  Termi- 
nal Service  to ;  the  Commandmg  General 
of  the  Service 

It  was  then  forwarded  to  all  U.S.  in- 
stallations, on  June  24 
aroaAas  in   TlukKsrr — Forr   Huachuca,   Aaiz 

1  Due  to  complete  .witurstlon  of  storage- 
in-translt  facllltlee  at  Sierra  Vista,  and 
Tuscon.  Arizona  area,  request  personal  prop- 
erty shipping  faclUtlee  worldwide  be  advised 
to  utilize  any  storage-ln-transu  required  at 
origin  for  all  members  being  transferred  to 
Port  Huachuca.  Arizona,  unless  the  property 
owner  has  a  definite  delivery  address  at  new 
duty  station 

a  Waiting  time  for  housing  at  Port 
Huachuca  Ls  as  follows 

Colonel  —  3  to  3  weeks 

Ueu tenant,  colonel  and  major — 3  to  0 
months 

Company  grade  offlcers  3  bedroom,  6 
months.  3  bedroom.  7  to  13  weeks 

Enlisted  personnel  3  bedroom.  37  months. 
3  bedroom,  fl  to  7  weeks:  4  bedroom,  under 
construction  no  completion  date 

3  Personnel  U-ansferred  to  Port  Huachuca 
area  should  be  advised  to  ship  only  essential 
Items  by  an  expedited  mode  for  use  In  tem- 
porary quarters,  pending  assignment  to 
permanent  quarters  or  locating  local  housing 

4  Personal  property  household  goods  ship- 
ments now  in  transit  will  be  placed  In  stor- 
age-ln-translt  at  nearest  approved  facilities 
In  Phoenix  Arizona  area,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 300  miles  from  Sierra  Vlst*  area 

General  Yates  told  my  military  con- 
struction subcommittee  that  he  is  "ver>' 
embarrassed"  that  the  Army  gave  mis- 
leading information  Embarrassment  is 
not  enough  The  Intelligence  School 
should  be  moved  back  to  Baltimore.  It 
would  be  far  cheaper  than  spending  $20 
to  $30  million  for  housing  in  Huachuca 
for  which  there  is  such  a  total  lack  of 
long -rim  need  that  the  FHA  refuses  to 
guarantee  loans  for  private  home  con- 
struction 


1972   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION   TO   BE    IN    MIAMI.    FLA. 

(Mr  MAZ20LI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  Miami  Beach.  Pla  .  had 
been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  1972 
Democratic  National  Convention.  As 
most  people  are  aware,  the  alternative 
city  under  consideration  for  the  conven- 
tion was  my  own  home  city  of  Louisville, 
Ky. 

I  would  have  been  honored  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  the  convention 
would  be  held  But,  this  Is  not  now  to  be 
Certainly  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Miami  Beach  for  having  secured  this 
outstanding  event  Their  representatives 


did  a  good  Job  of  selling  the  merits  of 
one  of  America's  leading  cities. 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  congratulations  are 
also  In  order  for  the  members  of  the 
Louisville  convention  committee  for  hav- 
ing done  a  superlative,  simply  fantastic, 
Job  of  promoting  the  advantages  of 
Louisville,  my  home  city,  as  the  conven- 
tion site  Jay  Crouse,  John  Waits,  John 
Brown,  Jr  ,  Charles  Greer.  Bob  McLeod, 
and  Lew  Tlngley.  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  those  Involved  with  this  effort,  worked 
Itmg.  hard  hours  and  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  task  of  hosting  the  1972 
convention 

Credit  must  also  be  paid  to  the  united, 
bipartisan  support  the  convention  com- 
mittee received  from  K«itucky  Gov. 
Louie  Nunn.  Louisville  Mayor  Prank  W 
Burke.  Jefferson  County  Judge  Todd  Hol- 
lenbach,  and  many  other  office  holders 
of  both  parties  Their  help  was  mvaluable 
and  kept  the  Louisville  bid  in  the  fore- 
front at  aH  times 

My  good  friend  and  my  party's  na- 
tional commltteewoman  from  Kentucky, 
Mary  Helen  Byck.  represented  Louisville 
in  the  most  dignified  and  effective  way 
possible  The  bid  for  the  convention 
would  never  have  reached  the  pinnacle  it 
did  without  Mary  Helen's  energetic  and 
unflagging  support. 

Although  I  and  the  others  who  were 
actively  and  passively  involved  in  this 
convention  bid  are  disappointed  that  our 
fair  city  was  not  chosen  by  the  site  selec- 
tion committee,  I  know  what  a  thankless, 
difficult  Job  these  fine  selectors  had.  I 
really  do  not  envy  their  task,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  happy  this  phase  of  con- 
vention activities  is  out  of  the  way  at 
last.  They  have  my  every  thanks  for  the 
even-handed,  objective  and  thorough 
way  they  approached  this  task  I  thank 
them  also  for  giving  Louisville  every  pos- 
sible consideration  in  these  site  delibera- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  for 
the  record  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  need  not  look  beyond  my 
home  city  of  Louisville  when  it  begins 
the  search  for  a  site  for  the  1976  national 
convention 

We  might  be  through  for  1972;  but  we 
have  the  picks  for  1976. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— VTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
FfSTfT)  Under  a  F>revious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
executive  branch  this  is  the  last  day  to 
spend  all  the  money  that  was  awropriat- 
ed  for  this  fiscal  year;  what  is  not  spent 
today  will  never  get  spent  at  all.  so  there 
Is  a  great  rush  of  business  being  done 
on  this  day.  It  being  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  I  believe  that  it  Is  also  a  day 
of  accounting,  a  day  to  summarize  what 
has  happened  so  far.  and  to  speculate  on 
what  might  come  tomorrow,  when  a  new 
fiscal  year  rolls  around. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  today  Is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  me  to  wrap  up  the 
Sharpstown  Follies  In  one  large,  malo- 
dorous package  I  want  to  summarize  the 
story  as  It  now  stands,  and  say  most  re- 
gretfully that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  add  more  details  to  it  tomorrow.  I 


realize  that  the  Sharpstown  Follies  Is  a 
rotten  story,  and  I  dislike  to  burden  my 
colleagues  with  It.  But  it  Is  my  duty  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  to  tell  you  about 
this  shameful  mess,  for  dist&steftU  as  the 
Sharpstown  Follies  are,  the  truth  must 
be  known  about  the  whole  sordid  show. 

The  "Sharpstown  Follies"  concerns  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Mr.  Frank  Sharp,  and  the 
deeds  and  misdeeds  perpetrated  by  Mr 
Sharp  and  his  associates.  It  is  a  story 
of  wheeling  and  dealing  in  its  rawest 
form.  Hiere  must  be  somewhere  in  this 
whole  tragedy  a  touch  of  humor,  but  I 
have  yet  to  find  it.  I  will  continue  look- 
ing for  comic  relief,  but  on  the  whole  this 
IS  a  tragic  story  in  which  there  are  no 
winners  at  all.  no  heroes  at  all,  nor  any 
redeeming  events.  It  is  a  story  of  ambi- 
tion, greed  and  gross  misdeeds. 

To  begin,  there  was  once  a  poor  coim- 
try  fellow  by  the  name  of  Prank  W 
Sharp.  This  young  man  hit  the  city  of 
Houston  in  the  mid-forties,  and  by  hard 
work,  skill  and  luck  got  a  foothold  In  the 
housing  business.  Now  Houston  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  cities  in  America  to- 
day, and  it  was  booming  back  in  those 
days  too.  It  was  not  long  before  Frank 
Sharp  made  a  considerable  fortune  in 
real  estate  and  homebuildlng. 

After  a  while,  along  about  1960  or  so. 
Prank  Sharp  was  big  enough  to  have 
built  his  very  own  town,  which  he  called, 
Texas-style,  Sharpstown. 

Along  about  this  time  Mr.  Sharp  de- 
termined to  go  into  the  banking  business, 
so  he  made  application  for  a  State  bank 
charter  The  bank  was  to  be  m  his  town, 
Sharpstown,  so  he  called  It  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank  The  charter  applica- 
tion was  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
State  Banking  Commission  of  Austm 
One  of  the  commission  members  was  the 
honorable  Will  Wilson,  who  was  attor- 
ney general  of  Texas,  and  who  later  ran 
for  the  US  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
Wilson  approved  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank  application  as  a  banking  coaums- 
sioner,  and  says  today  that  the  applica- 
tion certainly  merited  approval.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing. 

In  any  event,  that  is  where  Frank 
Sharp  and  Will  Wilson  first  crossed 
paths,  insofar  as  the  "Sharpstown  Fol- 
lies '  story  is  concerned.  A  little  later  on, 
Wilson  and  Sharp  became  ver>-  close 
associates  indeed. 

The  Sharpstown  Bank  opened  its  doors 
for  business,  and  after  a  while,  when  Wil- 
son had  left  public  life,  he  became  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank. 

By  1966  Mr.  Sharp  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  about  $15  million.  He  had  control 
of  a  whole  cluster  of  companies,  many 
of  them  bearing  his  name.  There  was 
his  town,  his  bank,  his  realty  compwmj', 
his  Investment  company,  and  many  more 
But  it  was  not  enough.  Frank  Sharp  de- 
cided to  enter  an  even  more  lucrative 
field,  that  of  life  Insurance. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  for  a  man 
of  Sharp's  means  to  be  a  gerierous  giver, 
and  Sharp  certainly  played  the  role  of 
philanthropist.  Late  in  1967  he  gave 
20,000  shares  of  his  Sharpstown  State 
Bank  stock  to  the  Jesvdt  Fathers  of 
Houston,  who  were  in  ihe  process  of 
building  a  prep  school.  According  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  tlie 
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gilt  waa  a  Trojan  horse,  mewle  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  fathers  If  he  meant  to 
gain  their  confidence,  he  did  a  smashing 
Job  The  Pope  himself  commended  Sharp, 
and  he  was  made  an  honorary  memDer  of 
the  Jesuit  order— no  doubt  the  first  of 
his  particular  religious  persuasion  ever  to 
be  «.")  honored 

But  soon  after  the  fathers  received 
their  stock.  Mr  Sharp  employed  them 
In  a  curious  transacuon,  one  that  prob- 
ably was  Illegal 

Sharp,  according  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  caused  the 
fathers  to  borrow  $3,000,000  from  the 
Sharpstown  State  Bank  The  fathers  in 
turn  loaned  the  money  to  Sharp,  who 
applied  It  toward  increased  capitalization 
for  the  bank.  Th'js,  the  capital  structure 
of  the  bank  grew  immensely  and  its  loan 
limits  were  also  increased  immensely  and 
all  with  money  ihat  had  actually  been 
borrowed  from  the  bank  in  the  first  place 

In  the  first  half  of  1968.  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank  was  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing m  real  estate  at  such  a  pace  that  its 
general  counsel.  Will  Wilson,  determined 
that  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  add  a  good 
real  esute  man  to  the  legal  staff  He 
picked  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  Rid- 
ings, and  the  firm  of  Wilson.  Osbom.  and 
Ridings  wsis  formed  Wilson  and  Osborn 
had  offices  m  Ausun,  but  the  new  junior 
partner  was  installed  m  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  Building  The  bank  paid  Rid- 
ings a  good  retainer  and  furnished  him 
an  office  rent  free  In  addition  to  re- 
presenting the  bank  regularly.  Ridings 
did  work  for  other  Sharp  companies  such 
as  Sharpstown  Realty  and  Olympic  Life. 
The  latter  company  was  ostensibly 
owned  by  W  H  Haden  who  was  Sharps 
son-m-law,  but  in  fact  Sharp  himself 
controlled  the  company  through  its  fi- 
nancing at  Sharpstown  State  Bank. 

At  about  this  same  time  Sharp  was 
busily  wheeling  and  dealing  in  other 
aresis  too  But  more  important  to  the  ac- 
count today.  Is  the  fact  that  by  mid- 1968 
Sharp  had  decided  to  buy  control  of  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Will  Wilson.  Sharp  s  general  counsel  at 
Sharpstown  State  Bank,  and  presumably 
his  close  confidant  amd  adviser  in  such 
matters,  says  that  he  told  Sharp  that 
getting  Into  the  life  insurance  game  In- 
volved considerable  risks,  and  that  he 
advised  against  the  move  But  Sharp 
determined  to  go  ahead,  and  Counselor 
Wilson  arranged  for  Sharp  to  buv  519  000 
shares  of  the  about  1  million  outstand- 
ing m  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance 
Co  Wilson  himself  eventually  bought 
about  7.500  shares  of  the  company's 
stock  for  himself,  despite  his  unease 
about  Sharp's  being  in  control. 

Sharp  named  Will  WUson  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  National  Bankers  Life  ef- 
fective July  1.  1968 

By  late  1968,  Sharp  was  beginning  to 
operate  his  various  schemes  in  high  gear 
Then,  following  the  election  of  Richard 
Nixon,  his  adviser  and  counselor  Wilson 
was  named  to  be  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  rnited  States,  heading  up  the 
criminal  division  Thus,  Wilson,  ex-at- 
tomey  general  of  Texas,  ex -candidate 
for  the  US  Senate  and  sundry  other 
posts  and  ex-Democrat,  left  the  employ 
of  Prank  Sharp  about  the  middle  of 
January  1969, 


Dunng  the  year  1969  Sharp  continued 
his  financial  machinations  Eventually 
some  of  the  deals  that  he  made  came 
under  attack  from  bainkliig  authorities 
In  one  case,  he  quietly  moved  one  loan 
from  a  bank  in  Dallas — which  his  associ- 
ates controlled,  thanks  to  other  loans 
from  Sharpstown  State  Bank — to  an- 
other But  the  prying  eyes  of  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Commission  and  even 
Texas  bank  examiners  seemed  to  irritate 
the  bankers  at  Sharpstown  SUte  Bank 
Accordingly,  some  examiners  sudderily 
started  getting  loans  from  Sharpstown 
State  Bank,  through  a  special  conduit 
Then  a  Sharp  associate.  John  Osorlo,  Is 
said  to  have  drafted  a  bill  that  would 
have  created  a  Texas  bank  deposit  in- 
suring company,  one  that  would  allow 
banks  like  Sharpstown  to  leave  FDIC  and 
presumably  escape  pesky  supervision 

In  any  event,  there  are  claims  and  al- 
legations that  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
started  making  large  loans  to  highly 
placed  officials  m  Texas,  and  that  those 
same  officials  used  the  loeiis  to  buy  large 
amounts  of  stock  m  National  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Co  ,  which  of  course  Sharp 
also  controlled  Some  of  the  officials  re- 
port that  they  made  big  profits  on  the 
sale  of  their  NBL  stock  WTiatever  the 
case  may  be.  the  bill  Sharp  wanted  sailed 
through  a  special  session  of  the  state 
legislature,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  Oov 
Preston  Smith. 

Not  long  thereafter.  Sharp's  balloon 
started  collapsing  As  the  SEC  revealed 
his  stock  manipulations,  the  large  loans 
that  Sharpstown  State  Bank  had  made 
to  finance  the  3harp  deals,  public  con- 
fidence In  his  bank  collapsed,  and 
Sharpstown  State  Bank  folded  The  FDIC 
had  to  transfer  $50  million  to  Houston 
to  pay  off  depositors;  no  one  knows  yet 
how  great  the  final  loss  will  be. 

National  Bankers  Ufe  and  Olympic 
Life  went  Into  receivership;  their  stock 
values  collapsed  almost  completely. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  discovered  that  they 
had  lost  something  like  i6  million 
through  Sharps  deals 

Others  foimd  that  they  had  lost.  too. 
and  no  one  knows  yet  how  many  or  how 
much 

That  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  Frank 
Sharp. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Frank  Sharp  an- 
swered for  his  crimes  He  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  false  entry  on  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions.  Though  he  could 
have  been  given  a  10-year  jail  term,  the 
judge  assessed  a  3-year  suspended  sen- 
tence, a  $5,000  fine,  and  granted  Sharp 
complete  Immunity  from  any  further 
prosecution.  This  was  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Thus,  phase  two  of  the  Sharpstown  Fol- 
lies began 

Phase  two  of  the  Sharpstown  Follies 
consists  largely  of  an  attempt  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  conceal  the  rela- 
tionship of  Its  own  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Will  Wilson,  to  Frank  Sharp. 

In  order  to  conceal  this  relationship, 
the  Department  of  Justice  created  an  in- 
teresting scenario  First  of  all.  way  back 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  disas- 
ter struck  the  Sharp  empire.  Wilson  dis- 
qualified himself  from  the  case.  The  thing 
that  remained  was  to  disassociate  him- 


self from  his  former  friend  and  employer. 
Frank  Sharp 

Accordingly.  In  order  to  conceal  Wil- 
son's former  role  and  disassociate  him 
from  the  case,  none  other  than  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Kleindeinsl  recom- 
mended that  a  deal  be  made  with  Sharp. 
In  return  for  his  Immunity.  Sharp  would 
help  the  Government  make  a  case  against 
his  former  associates. 

The  better  to  conceal  the  deal,  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  try  as  many  of  the 
Texas  political  figures  as  it  could  Involve 
with  Sharp  Kleindelnst  and  the  local 
US.  attorney  figured  that  the  heat  and 
dust  from  these  trials  would  cause  the 
public  to  completely  forget  the  deal  that 
had  been  made  with  none  other  than 
Frank  Sharp,  and  that  people  would  cer- 
tainly never  bother  to  ask  why  such  a 
deal  had  been  made 

Wilson,  of  course,  m  keeping  with  his 
role  of  being  disqualified  from  the  case, 
and  in  keeping  with  his  hopes  to  be  dis- 
associated from  his  old  friend  Sharp, 
claimed  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deal  arranged  by  his  boss  Kleindelnst 
and  his  subordinate,  Anthony  J,  P.  Farrts, 

Unfortunately  for  Wilson,  the  truth 
about  his  relationship  with  Sharp  Is 
beginnmg  to  become  known 

Though  Wilson  once  said  that  he  had 
been  an  attorney  for  Sharp,  he  never  got 
around  to  admitting  that  he  was  also 
general  counsel  for  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank. 

And  though  Wilson  readily  admitted 
that  he  negotiated  Sharp's  purchase  of 
the  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co., 
he  never  got  around  to  admitting  that 
he  had  a  piece  of  the  action  in  that 
company,  too. 

And.  of  course.  Wilson  never  mentioned 
that  he  had  also  been  general  counsel 
for  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co, 

Certainly  he  has  never  mentioned  that 
his  junior  law  partner  was  brought  In 
just  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  over  the 
real  estate  deals  that  were  being  cooked 
up  In  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank, 

Nor  of  course  has  he  ever  mentioned 
the  law  work  that  his  partners  did  for 
other  Sharp  companies,  or  the  fact  that 
they  were  on  the  board  of  Sharp's 
Olympic  Life  Insurance  Co  And  so  on 
and  so  on. 

As  for  the  local  U.S.  attorney.  Mr. 
Anthony  J  P  Farris.  he  never  bothered 
to  mention  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  just  what  kind  of  a 
deal  he  had  cooked  up  wnth  Prank  Sharp. 

Nor  did  Mr  Fams  ever  bother  to  men- 
tion that  Sharp's  case  was  heard  before 
a  judge  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
connection  with  Sharp  himself,  and  who 
probably  should  have  disqualified  him- 
self from  the  case. 

Nor  has  Mr  Farris  ever  explained  how 
it  Is  that  the  same  US  attorneys  of- 
fice can  obtain  3 -year  jail  terms  for 
chicken  thieves,  but  cannot  seem  to  make 
much  of  a  case  against  bank  frauds. 

Mr.  Farris  merely  says  that  nobody 
but  he  knows  the  facts,  which  of  course 
is  a  complete  falsehood. 

Anthony  J  P  Farris  has  a  problem. 
First  he  has  to  protect  his  boss  from 
exposure  while  working  up  a  good  case 
against  people  who  are  enemies  of  his 
boss.  In  a  political  sense  He  has  to  even 
up  some  old  scores  for  his  boss  while  at 
the  same  time  preventing  anybody  from 
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learning  what  rde  his  own  boss  played 
In  the  great  Sharpstown  scandal  And 
Mr  Anthony  J  P  Farris  would  like  to 
occupy  the  Governor's  chair  over  in  Aus- 
tin, and  he  hopes  that  his  forthcoming 
prosecutions  will  turn  that  trick  for  him. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Anthony  J.  P.  Farris  is 
concerned,  the  less  that  is  said  about  his 
handling  of  the  Sharp  case,  the  better 
it  is  for  him.  Certainly  he  does  not  want 
to  talk  about  the  malodorous  deal  he 
made  Certainly  he  does  not  want  any- 
body to  discuss  the  case  Certainly  he  is 
nervous  about  being  criticized;  he  is  even 
more  nervous  that  his  strenuous  efforts 
to  protect  his  boss  will  fail. 

So  there  we  stand.  Mr  Speaker,  at  act 
8  of  the  Sharpstown  Follies 

We  have  the  biggest  fish  of  them  all 
swimming  clean  out  of  the  nets  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

We  have  mysterious  deals  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  a  pure,  golden 
silence  from  the  man  they  are  trying  to 
protect. 

And  we  have  strange  utterances  from 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  P  Farris,  who  actually 
cut  the  holes  in  the  net  that  allowed  the 
great  fraud  to  get  away  clean. 

Prom  the  office  of  Klelndlenst.  there  is 
impjerlal  dignity 

And  from  Houston  there  is  the  smell 
of  rotten  eggs,  or  rather,  should  I  say 
fish. 

The  Sharpstown  Follies  Is  a  long  show 
rt  has  a  lengthy  list  of  characters.  Like  a 
soap  opera,  it  will  continue  its  run  to- 
morrow. 

It  would  not  need  to  continue,  if  the 
Justice  Department  were  to  only  aban- 
don its  follies  I  am  not  asking  that  peo- 
ple who  might  be  guilty  of  crimes  not  be 
tried,  not  at  tdl  But  I  am  demanding  that 
all  those  Implicated  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment, even  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
high  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
itself  And  I  am  asking  that  the  big  fish 
at  least  stand  trial  in  some  court  of  some 
description.  Judge  Singleton  surely  did 
not  mean  that  the  chief  defendant 
should  not  even  have  to  answer  in  civil 
courts  for  the  damages  he  has  done, 
which  amount  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
Yet  that  is  what  Sharp  is  claiming  even 
now.  challenging  even  the  fundamental 
action  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  bar  him  from  further  vio- 
lations of  the  securities  laws  No.  surely 
the  good  judge  did  not  mean  that  Sharp 
is  exempt  even  from  an  injunction  to 
stop  wheeling  and  dealing — but  that  is 
what  Sharp  thinks.  'Who  knows?  The 
case  is  so  bizarre  thus  far  that  maybe  he 
will  get  away  with  his  claim. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  more,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  the  Sharps- 
town  Follies  will  continue  tomorrow  with 
its  ninth  act  In  it,  we  shall  learn  more 
about  why  Will  Wilson  not  only  wants 
to  be  disqualified  from  this  case,  but  dis- 
associated from  it  He  would  rather  not 
even  be  on  the  same  planet  with  Frank 
Sharp  at  this  moment,  and  I  caimot  say 
that  I  blame  him  After  all.  Sharp's  deals 
are  the  stuff  that  destroy  political 
dreams,  and  if  many  people  learn  Just 
how  involved  Wilson  was.  then  his  am- 
bitions may  well  be  blasted  along  with 
the  iMig-dead  dreams  of  Sharp  himself 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  SET- 
TING ASIDE  DEATH  SENTENCE  OF 
RICHARD  SPECK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr,  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  US.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision setting  aside  the  death  sentence 
of  convicted  mass  murderer,  Richard 
Speck,  and  39  other  convicted  felons  on 
a  technicality  is  another  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  liberal -leaning  Court  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  protect  the  rights 
of  criminals. 

While  some  persons  might  peg  the 
High  Trtbxmal's  ruling  in  Speck's  case 
as  a  gesture  of  mercy,  I  caimot  believe 
those  same  persons  have  never  stopped 
to  consider  the  lack  of  mercy  exhibited 
by  Speck  when  he  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  those  eight  defenseless  nurses  in 
Chicago  in  1966.  It  was  a  brutal  and 
shocking  crime:  one  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  rational,  civilized  society,  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  so-called  inhumanity  of  keep- 
ing a  man  penned  iv  in  prison  awaiting 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  his  death 
sentence  will  be  commuted.  And  yet,  little 
if  anything  is  being  heard  these  days 
about  the  Inhumanity  surrounding  the 
suffering  of  the  loved  ones  of  the  victims 
of  crimes. 

I  keep  looking  for  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  in  response  to  the  anguished 
plight  of  these  victims  and  their  loved 
ones  All  I  have  been  able  to  see  is  the 
Supreme  Court  blocking  the  tunnel  en- 
trance with  their  cold,  technical  de- 
cisions which  appear  to  give  sill  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  Richard  Specks  of  the 
country  and  very  little  thought  to  their 
victims. 


POLLUTION  STOPS  HERE"  SAYS 
DELAWARE'S  GOVERNOR  PETER- 
SON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Ukes 
a  high  and  unusual  degree  of  courage  for 
anyone  to  "take  on"  the  oil  industry. 
In  Delaware,  Gov.  Russell  W  Peterson 
and  the  Republican  legislature  have  just 
challenged  the  oil  Industry  to  a  contest 
on  the  subject  of  the  environmental  fu- 
ture of  the  State. 

Under  Governor  Peterson's  initiative, 
the  legislature  has  enacted  a  measure 
which  would,  in  general,  protect  the  re- 
maining open  spaces  in  the  State,  and 
in  particular,  would  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  a  multlbUllon  dollar  oil  re- 
fining complex  auid  other  giant  industrial 
facilities. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
congratulating  Governor  Peterson  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
their  iimovative  new  law  to  protect  their 
environment;  however,  the  one  I  wish 
to  highlight  is  that  of  "State  responsi- 
bility." The  people  of  a  State,  in  this  case 
Delaware,  through  action  of  Its  chosen 
leadership  has  made  a  magniflcent  deci- 


sion. In  short,  Delaware  has  said  "pollu- 
tion stops  here  " 

The  State  of  Delaware  was  threatened 
and  the  State  of  Delaware  acted.  They 
did  not  come  running  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  money,  legislation,  regu- 
lations, or  a  shoulder  to  cry  on.  The 
State's  leaders  acted  on  the  basis  of  the 
threat  to  the  State's  environment  and  In 
doing  so,  have  set  the  proper  pattern  for 
the  protection  of  natural  areas  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Pollution — industrial,  commercial,  gov- 
ernmental, and  individual — is  a  na- 
tional problem  but  that  problem  is  made 
up  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  local, 
State,  and  regional  problems  Delaware 
has  taught  us  once  again  that  the  best 
place  for  control  of  pollution  is  at  the 
level  of  government  directly  affected  by 
the  potential  pollution. 

The  State  of  Delaware  can  expect 
from  the  oil  Industry'  a  sustained  and 
well -financed  counterattack  in  the  press 
and  the  courts  against  the  new  law. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  the 
daring  of  Governor  Peterson's  "open 
space"  law  will  be  vindicated  and  his 
leadership  in  the  protection  of  his  State's 
environment  will  be  confirmed 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Washington  Post 
brought  the  innovative  Governor's  action 
to  the  pubUc's  attention  and  I  ask  that 
that  article  be  appended  to  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows ; 
I  Prom  the  Wa&hlBgton  Poet,  June  36.  1071] 
OcukWAKx  Chooskb  CoNsnvATioN '  OvKx  Big 
BustNiss 
(By  Tom  Huth) 
The  state  erf  Delaware,  chooalng  open  space 
rather  than  big  business,  has  decided  to  pro- 
hibit any   further  heavy   Industry   along  Its 
coasts  and  to  ban  offshore  oil  and  ooai  trans- 
fer to  terminals  that  had  been  planned  for 
Delaware  Bay. 

The  uncompromising  legislation,  opposed 
by  the  US  Commerce  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments, apparently  Is  the  Orst  of  Ita  Und  In 
the  nation. 

The  measure  was  a  reaction  to  proposals 
by  the  Shell  Oil  Co  and  others  to  indus- 
trialize more  of  the  state's  100-mile  Delaware 
Bay  coast  and  to  build  two  shipping  facllltlee 
In  the  bay  Itaelf  The  action  also  protects 
the  state's  25-mlle  Atlantic  Coast,  where  re- 
sorts such  as  Rehoboth  Beach  attract  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  summer  tourlstc.  many 
from  the  Washington  area. 

The  shorelines  already  are  threatened  by 
the  dumping  of  municipal  sewage  sludge  in 
the  ocean  near  Rehoboth  and  by  poUutlon 
from  the  heavily  industrialized  upper  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Delaware  River.  Now  the  state 
has  called  a  halt. 

In  many  ways,  the  legislative  action  Indi- 
cates a  growing  official  recognition  of  a  need 
to  protect  open  lands  and  waterways 

The  measure  was  Initiated  and  supported 
strongly  by  first-term  Gov  Russell  W  Peter- 
son, a  Republican  and  long-time  executive  of 
the  du  Pont  chemical  cxxnpany,  the  state's 
biggest  private  employer  Before  taking  office 
in  1969.  Peterson  was  In  charge  of  finding 
new  business  ventures  for  du  Pont. 

The  bill  was  passed  this  week  by  two  Re- 
publican-dominated houses  In  a  traditionally 
conservative  state.  The  chief  sponsor.  Rep. 
Andrew  Knox,  is  a  du  Pont  research  chemist 
Although  the  oU  companies  and  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  lobbied  against  the 
bill,  stroQger  pressure  appeared  to  come  from 
conservation  groups  that  sprang  into  action 
after  the  legislation  was  Introduced 

The  new  law  arose  partly  from  the  fear  that 
new  heavy  Industry  would  bring  air  and  water 
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poUutton.  B\it  it  also  reflects  a  ilinple  choice 
to  save  Iikcd  for  r«cresuun  &nd  tourtazn 
rmther  tii*c  for  economic  intereeta 

Aa  the  foverncr  Mid  In  M*rch  !n  reference 
to  Shell's  propoeeO  reflner?  oomplez  A«  far 
aa  ITn  cxmcemed.  evea  if  Shell  c&n  build  a 
pUnc  100  per  cent  free  of  poUutioo.  I'm  still 
oppoaed 

A  month  before.  Peterson  vrote  to  the 
Chamber  ai  Commerce 

"We  h*ve  been  fortunate  that  man  has 
■•en  fit.  as  he  swarmed  into  this  e»st«-n 
megalopolis,  engulfing  our  nelghb<:>nng  areas 
in  vast  mdustnal  eomplexee  and  honky-tonk 
tourist  trap*,  to  Ignore  moet  of  our  little 
peninsula,  leaving  it  pretty  much  in  Its 
natural  beauty 

Our  turn  has  now  come'  Strong  economic 
forcea  m  our  modem  world  now  point  to 
Delaware  Bay  as  the  most  attractive  place 
on  the  Bmrt  Coaat  for  building  a  major 
traosportatlon  and  industrial  complex  The 
operators  of  huge  martne  veasels.  now  being 
built  around  the  world  to  provide  low-coet 
transportation  for  oil.  coal  and  iron  ore.  find 
that  Delaware  Bay  offers  the  beat  deep-water 
port  on  the  East  Coast 

It  la  precisely  this  prospect  of  a  deep-water 
port  to  attract  supertanXs  that  aroused  fed- 
eral government  opposition  to  the  Delaware 
blU. 

On  June  4  Peterson  was  railed  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  w'th  Commerre  Secretary 
Kaunce  Stans  and  other  afllclals  He  waa 
told,  he  said,  that  you  are  '.nterfenng  with 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  America  ' 

Andrew  E.  Olbaon.  assistant  secretary  of 
Commerce  for  maritime  affairs  said  that 
"we  are  anxious  to  have  port  developments 
keep  pace  with  shipping  technology  " 

He  said  what  bothered  his  department  was 
that  Delaware  waa  proposing  an  outright  ban 
on  offshore  tranafer  platforms  rather  than 
simply  regulating  coastal  development,  as 
other  states  have  done 

He  said  he  and  the  others  told  Peterson 
on  June  4.  Tou  can  pass  any  kind  of  rea- 
aonable   regulations   you   want  but   you 

don't  give  a  damn  whether  It  pollutes  or 
not  Tou  Just  don't  want  It — and  he  agreed!" 
The  Delaware  side  of  the  Delaware  Bay  Is 
the  logical  spot  for  a  supertanker  port.  Olb- 
aon said,  because  a  fault  in  the  continental 
shelf  provides  a  oatural  deep  channel  No 
port  on  the  Bast  Coast  can  now  accommodate 
ahlps  of  the  size  contemplated  for  the  Dela- 
ware Bay 

On  June  1«.  John  R  Petty  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  international  af- 
fairs, wrote  to  the  Delaware  House  Natural 
Resources  Committee 

'Unless  the  United  States  la  able  to  re- 
ceive these  bulk  carriers,  our  ability  to  com- 
pete will  be  seriously  damaged 

"The  overwheinuag  natural  interest  argues 
for  flndlng  a  way  of  eatabU^hlng  deep-water 
port  faculties  that  is  conalsten:  with  the 
integrity  of  the  environmen:  Instead  of  an 
absolute  t)an.  we  would  suggest  that  the 
focus  should  be  on  aaaurlng  ihat  port  de- 
velopment la  consistent  with  ecological  oon- 
sidera'.iot»a.' 

■aZAK    THX    CTCl^ 

Peterson  arg-jes  that  the  cycle  of  indus- 
trialization must  be  broken,  that  If  there  are 
no  facilities  for  supertankers,  smaller  boats 
win  be  used  and  the  United  States  In  the 
meantime  should  accelerate  Its  search  for 
more  compatible  forma  of  energy 

As  for  the  ecoBomlc  effect  of  hla  bill  on 
Delaware  Peterson  inalata  that  with  ita  fa- 
wjraole  corporation  laws  and  without  a  glut 
of  heavy  induatry  the  state  can  attract  cor- 
porate headq'jaters  research  laboratories 
and  relatively  clean  manufacturing  plants 

The  area  afTected  by  the  bill  la  a  coastal 
ttnp  one  to  six  nnUea  deep  along  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  Atlantic  shores 

Absolutely  prohibited"  in  the  coastal 
u^r.e  are  transfer  platforms  and  heavy  In- 
dustnea.  defined  aa  those  with  certain  equip- 


ment that    has  the  potential  to  poUute  when 
equipment  maifux>ctiona  or  hujxMA  errar  oc- 

CUIB." 

BPICiriC    BANS 

Specific  examples  of  heavy  induatry  men- 
tioned m  the  bill  are  oil  refineries,  bade 
steel  manufacturing  plants,  pulp  paper  mllla 
and  petrochemical  complexes 

Of  several  published  plana  for  development 
Inside  the  Bone.  the  one  that  had  caused  the 
most  concern  waa  the  300. 000 -barrel -a -day 
refinery  planned  by  the  SheU  Oil  Co  on  8.40O 
acres  northeast  of  Smyrna. 

Peterson  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Pebruary  "The  first  steps  must 
be  to  atop  Shell  from  constructing  Ita  refin- 
ery and  to  prevent  the  building  of  the 
transshipment   Islands  In   the   bay" 

Shell  »  refinery  would  be  the  state's  second 
and  the  first  outside  of  the  industrialized 
northern  tip  of  Delaware  around  Wilmington 
The  Getty  Oil  Co  Refinery  of  Delaware  City 
has  had  recurrent  polluuon  problems  state 
offlclala  say 

Two  transfer  facilities  have  been  prripoaed 
a  few  miles  off  the  coast  near  Mllford.  In  the 
middle  of  the  state. 

.A  oonaortlum  of  13  oil  oompanles  has  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  conatruct  a  docking  facu- 
lty there  that  would  acoomnKidate  two  super- 
tankers at  a  time  The  oU  would  be  piped  to 
seven  refineries  of  the  Delaware  estuary, 
which  extends  north  toward  Philadelphia. 
The  oonaortlum  holdar  i  T8S  acres  near  Mll- 
ford for  possible  use  a<i  a  tank  farm 

It  Is  this  pwoepect  that  offshore  platAsrms 
would  ^)«wn  Industrial  development  on  the 
nearby  toast,  that  worried  state  ofBclals  as 
much  as  the  platforms  themselves, 

Peterson  said  in  an  interview  this  week 
that  the  threat  came  home  to  him  when 
he  went  to  New  York  to  receive  an  award 
this  spring 

A  number  of  "determined  and  dedicated 
key  leaders  of  the  oU  Industry""  were  there 
talking  about  their  plana  for  Delaware  Bay. 
he  said  And  I  began  to  realize,  my  Ood.  this 
waa  a  lot  more  extensive  than  I  had  antici- 
pated." 

A  Texas  firm,  Zapata-Nomess.  Inc,  also 
has  asked  permission  to  build  an  island  off 
Mllford  for  storing  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
for  shipment  to  Europe  and  Asia 

"Subsequently,"  Peterson  has  written, 
'they  would  like  to  enlarge  the  Island  to 
several  square  mUes  to  store  mountains  of 
Iron  ore  for  transshipment  over  a  causeway 
to  the  mainland  to  feed  steel  mills  " 

The  bill  passed  this  week  regulates  other 
types  of  Industry  In  the  coastal  zone  by  es- 
tablishing an  industrial  control  board  and  a 
prooees   of   heanngs   and    appeals, 

DZMOCaATB    LAC 

The  legislatures  minority  Democrats, 
caught  off  guard  by  the  popular  Republican 
initiative,  introduced  an  lUh-hour  bUl  this 
week  that  would  have  regulated  residential 
and  commercial  development  on  the  coast  as 
weU  as  industrial  growth 

Their  bill  would  have  Instituted  strict 
controls  on  heavy  induatry  and  offshore  plat- 
forms rather  than  banning  them.  The  Demo- 
crats Insist  that  the  class  nature  of  the  Re- 
publicans' ban  win  be  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional Shell  Is  reported  tio  be  planning  a 
lawsuit 

The  Democratic  bUl,  drawn  up  with  the 
guidance  of  former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L  Udall,  waa  Introduced  by  House  Minority 
Leader  Sherman  W  Trlbbltt,  the  leading 
candidate  to  oppose  Peterson  for  reelection 
next  year 

TrtbWtt  "was  not  going  Oo  allow  the  gov- 
ernor to  co-opt  the  environmental  Isaue."  a 
Democratic  source  said  "If  we  wouldn't  have 
come  out  with  opposition  on  thla.  It  would 
have  almost  guaranteed  him  re-election  next 
year  " 

The  lobbying  effort  against  coastal  zoning 
included  a  Shell  Oil  tour  for  about  a  doeen 
legislatora  to  Shell  reOnerles  near  New  Or- 
leans and  Seattle. 


THE   VITAL  ROLE  OP  A   PREB 
PRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
pre'vlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr  Kxmpi  is 
rectjgmzed  for  5  mlnu'tes 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commisalon 
has  ruled  that  the  "Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." did  not  violate  the  fairness  doc- 
trine FMrthermore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  Congress  to  Inquire  Into 
the  editorial  judgments  of  a  broadcast 
news  operation  is  contrary  to  the  first 
amendment  I  believe  efforts  by  a  govern- 
ment body  to  subpena  editorial  materials 
are  prohibited  by  the  first  amendment 
directive  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law,  "abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press," 

Excluding  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity, editorial  Judgments  of  the  press 
have  never  been  questioned  and  should 
not  be  By  the  same  token,  television  sta- 
tions and  networks  that  dramatize  their 
editorial  Judgments  through  films  as  well 
as  words  should  not  be  restricted  be- 
cause that  media  happens  to  have  more 
impact 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Intent  of  the  House  Corrunerce 
Committee  to  cite  Dr  Frank  Stanton 
oX.CBS  for  contempt  for  having  declined 
to  comply  with  the  .subcommittee  sub- 
pena which  called  for  materials  not 
broadcast  in  the  program  This  goes  be- 
yond what  was  broadcast— it  Is  Oovem- 
ment  Intervention  into  the  editorial 
Judgment  of  the  news  staff 

Asking  for  notes  of  the  program  in- 
fringes upon  the  ability  of  broadcasters 
or  print  media  to  develop  a  stor>"  I, 
therefore,  feel  committee  action  citing 
Dr  Stanton  for  contempt  would  be  high- 
ly restrictive  and  dangerous  to  a  free 
press,  and  I  will  vote  against  a  con- 
tempt citation  If  It  comes  to  the  floor, 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr  SUnton  codified  CBS 
operating  standards  on  June  28  and  I  in- 
clude along  with  this  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  23.  1971) 
Thk  "VrrAi,  RoLx  or  a  Faxi  Press 
(By  Michael  Gartner) 

The  press  of  Amerlci  la  under  governmen- 
tal attack  as  never  before 

Last  winter  the  government  sought  to  sub- 
poena the  notes  of  a  New  York  Times  re- 
porter Thla  spring  Congress  sought  i  and  Is 
stUl  seeking)  to  aubpoena  some  unused  foot- 
age from  a  controversial  CBS  television  docu- 
mentary on  the  Pentagon  And  now.  of  course, 
the  Nixon  administration  baa  gone  to  court 
to  seek  to  stop  the  Times,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Boston  Globe  from  printing  ths 
contents  of  some  secret  documents  on  the 
history  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 

The  Vice  Preaident,  meanwhile,  has  been 
firing  occasional  broadsides  at  the  Eastern 
press,  and  others  in  Washington  have  been 
trying  to  get  In  some  Ucka,  too  The  other 
day,  for  Instance.  In  a  little  noted  speech  to 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association, 
GOP  Sen,  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  prop>osed  that 
a  reporter  or  newscaster  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  of  competence  by  hla  peers — 
and  he  suggested  that  perhaps  the  federal 
government  should  oversee  these  standards 

"But  wouldn't  this  be  a  form  of  public 
cenaocshlp?"  he  asked  rhetorloaJly  "Well." 
he  answered,  "that  doesn't  neoeeaarUy  con- 
demn It." 
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Politicians  and  newspapermen  have  al- 
ways quarreled,  but  unlU  now  the  politicians 
have  always  recognized  the  need  for  a  free, 
uncensored  press  James  Madison  said  that 
"whatever  facilitates  a  general  Intercourse  of 
sentiments  particularly  a  circulation  of 

newspapers  through  the  entire  body  of  the 
people  Is    favorable    to    liberty"    And 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  ""were  it  left  to 
me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a  gov- 
ernment without  newspai)ers  or  newspapers 
without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter" 

Nowadays,  however,  one  gets  the  feeling 
that  many  people  In  Washington  would  pre- 
fer the  former  "What  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  restricted  press''  As  It  happens, 
a  New  York  law  professor  has  for  the  past 
18  months  been  considering  the  entire  scope 
of  freedom  of  the  press  In  the  US  His  name 
Is  Morris  D  Forkosch.  he  la  a  professor  of 
law  at  Brooklyn  Law  School,  and  he  has  Just 
completed  a  60,000-word  (and  596-footnote) 
paper  that  is  called  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion In  the  United  States  "  and  that  will  be 
the  U,S,  contribution  to  a  survey  of  freedom 
of  Information  in  50  countries.  The  survey 
has  been  commissioned  by  Italy's  National 
Research  Council  In  the  US.,  the  paper 
soon  will  be  published  In  the  DePaul  Law 
Review, 

Some  excerpts  follow, 
"While  now  and  then  the  United  States 
has  swerved  from  Its  basic  articles  of  politi- 
cal faith,  still,  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
It  has  remained  true  to  its  national  credos 
Involving  freedom  of  information  America's 
future  In  this  area  thus  seems  fundamentally 
sound  and  secure,  despite  the  occurrence  of 
aberrations,  exceptions  and  even  the  com- 
mission of  egregious  acts  of  repression  at 
times 

"'The  free  and  untrammeled  flow  of  Infor- 
mation Is  today  as  much  an  economic  and 
social  necessity  as  It  Is  a  political  one,  and 
It  therefore  follows  that  anyone  seeking  to 
prevent  this  stream  from  being  dammed  Is, 
at  least  to  this  extent,  supporting  the  Ameri- 
can "capitalistic"  system.  Those  who  seek  to 
circumscribe  these  two  freedoms  are  thus 
not  political  conservatives  but  anarchists 
who.  by  disavowing  such  mainstays,  cause 
decay  and  disintegration,  ,  ,  , 

"■Man"s  creativity  and  his  genius  must  be 
free  from  any  and  all  attempts  by  any  per- 
son or  government  to  regiment,  coerce,  li- 
cense, censor.  Intimidate  or  otherwise  exer- 
cise any  degree  of  control  over  him  .  For 
without  the  lndlsi>€nsable  freedom  of.  and 
to.  information,  as  well  as  its  dissemination 
and  receipt,  man  would  remain  ignorant, 
wallow  in  the  abyss  of  Irrationality,  and 
stagnate  ethically,  sclentlflcally  and  so- 
cially, ,  ,  It  Is  significant  that  In  1941  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  gave,  as  the  first  of 
hla  four  essential  human  freedoms,"  that 
of  'freedom  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  in  the  world.'  .  .  , 

"It  Is  of  the  essence  for  a  government  In 
which  the  people  have  any  voice  that  they  be 
Informed,  and  the  more  they  become  so  en- 
lightened, the  more  the  government  not  only 
Is  benefited  but  is  more  respwnslve  and  stable 
Rebellions  and  revolutions  are  less  likely  the 
greater  the  diffusion  and  depth  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  a  government's  self-interest  Is 
furthered  by  upholding  one's  freedom"  of 
Information, 

■•It  la  the  right  of  the  public  to  receive 
suitable  access  to  social,  fxjlltlcal.  esthetic, 
mora]  and  other  ideas  and  experiences  , 
That  right  may  not  constitutionally  be 
abridged  either  by  Congress  or  by  (the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission) 

"The  responsible  press  rejects  governmen- 
tal quarter-lies,  resents  governmental  secrecy 
and  reports  whatever  It  ferreu  out  Many 
scandals  are  so  uncovered,  and  to  an  extent 
governmental  secrecy  and  nalalnformatlon 
are  kept  under  some  disciplines.  .  ,  , 


■Included  In  the  beliefs  of  the  early  Amer- 
icans, as  members  of  a  free  and  independent 
society,  was  the  philosophic  and  [joiitlcal  one 
that  reason  and  the  human  mind,  and  Its 
Ideas  and  conjectures  were  to  be  free  of  cen- 
sorship and  govemmenial  inhibitions  Such 
theories  espoused  as  these  should  circulate 
freely  and  without  fear  of  reprisal  It  was 
to  secure  these  rlghu  and  beliefs  as  well  as 
to  create  a  more  stable  society,  that  a 
new  form  of  government  was  being  Insti- 
tuted. So  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson that  '(wlhere  the  press  is  free,  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  Is  safe,'  and 
echoed  by  one  Justice  [Justice  Black]  that 
I  view  the  guaranties  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  foundation  uf>on  which  our  gov- 
ernment structure  rests  and  without  which 
It  could  not  continue  to  endure  a£  conceived 
and  planned  Freedom  to  speak  and  write 
about  public  questions  Is  as  Important  to 
the  life  of  our  government  as  is  the  heart 
to  the  human  body  In  fact,  the  privilege 
Is  the  heart  of  our  government  If  that  heart 
be  weakened,  the  result  is  debilitation;  If 
It  be  stilled,  the  result  Is  death,'  .  .  . 

FVee  speech,  therefore,  as  well  as  free 
press.  Is  subject  to  two  overall  qualifications 
or  limitations,  namely  that  stemming  from 
the  equal  rights  of  other  persons,  and  that 
based  upon  the  necessary  security  of  the  na- 
tion (even  though  what  these  other  rights' 
and  "neceasarj-  security'  means  and  include 
are  open  to  Interpretation  and  application) 
The  first  may  be  Illustrated  by  compelling 
each  person  to  t)e  responsible  for  what  he 
does  vtv-a-i'ii  his  fellow-man,  eg.,  perjury, 
false  advertising,  even  though  in  the  areas  of 
libel  and  obscenity  there  has  intruded  the 
pubUc  interest  so  as  to  limit  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  second  may  be  Illustrated  by 
what  he  does  via-a-vis  his  government,  e.g.. 
sedition,  ,  ,  , 

"There  Is  no  general  government  interest 
which  can  be  validly  invoked"  for  the  gov- 
prnment  to  license  a  reporter 

"The  conclusion  which  flows  Lrrealstlbly 
from  all  of  the  preceding  Is  simply  ex- 
pressed—that the  almost -absolute  freedom  of 
Information  Is  a  necessity  for  nation  and  In- 
dividual and.  It  may  be  added,  for  the  family 
of  nations  It  Is  not  only  a  right  of  all  per- 
sons themselves  to  seek  out  and  obtain,  edit, 
publish  and  distribute  all  forms  and  types  of 
information,  but  also  a  duty  of  all  govern- 
ments to  make  available  and  cooperate  In  all 
of  this,  and  a  coin-face  right  of  all  persons  to 
receive,  discuss  dissent,  reply  and  otherwise 
engage  In  a  free  and  untrammeled  debate 
concerning  the  substance  and  merits  of  such 
information.  And  In  this  ebb  and  flow  of 

the  information  tide  the  governments  have 
no  business  or  power  creating  locks  or  dikes, 
save,  unfortunately.  In  the  direst  of  emergen- 
cies and  then  only  as  needed  for  a  tempwrary 
period       ,  , 

'"The  fundamental  principles  of  our  democ- 
racy have  continued  upon  the  foundation 
erectec  In  the  18th  century  and  so  cogently 
expressed  In  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions of  1799  as  a  second  response  to  the  ob- 
noxious (Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798] 

""  "In  every  State,  probably.  In  the  Dnlon, 
the  press  has  exerted  a  freedom  In  canvass- 
ing the  merits  and  measures  of  public  men,  of 
every  description,  which  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  strict  limits  of  the  common 
law,  ,  .  Some  degree  of  abuse  is  inseparable 
from  the  proper  use  of  everything:  and  In  no 
instance  Is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  the 
press.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  by  the 
practice  of  the  SUtes  that  It  is  better  to  leave 
a  few  of  Its  noxious  branches  to  their  luxu- 
riant growth  than  by  pruning  them  away  to 
Injure  the  vigor  of  those  yielding  the  proper 
fruits. 

"'  "And  can  the  wisdom  of  this  p>ollcy  be 
doubted  by  any  who  reflect,  that  to  the  press 
alone,  chequered  as  It  Is  with  abuses  the 
world  Is  Indebted  for  all  the  triumphs  which 
have  been  gained  by  reason  and  humanity, 


over  error  and  oppression;  who  reflect,  that 
to  the  same  beneficent  source  the  United 
States  owe  much  of  the  lights  which  con- 
ducted them  to  the  rank  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation;  and  which  have  improved 
their  political  system  into  a  shape  so  auspi- 
cious to  their  happiness  Had  "Seditions 
Acts.""  forbidding  every  publlcai'on  that 
might  bring  the  constituted  agents  Into  con- 
tempt or  disrepute  or  that  might  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  people  against  the  authors  of 
unjust  or  pernicious  measures,  been  uni- 
formly enforced  against  the  press,  might  not 
the  United  States  have  been  languishing  at 
this  day,  under  the  Infirmities  of  a  sickly  con- 
federation; might  they  not  possibly  be  miser- 
able colonies,  groaning  under  a  foreign 
yoke?"  " 

CBS  Opcrattnc  Standakos  ;  Nrws  axs  Pttbuc 

Ait  AIRS 

(By  Prank  Stanton) 

In  November,  1959.  a  memorandum  on 
standards  and  practices  was  Issued  to  the 
CBS  News  organization  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams produced  by  CBS  News  are  actually 
what  they  purport  to  be.  Since  then,  to  Im- 
plement this  overall  objective,  a  number  of 
memoranda  have  been  Issued  which  set  forth 
CBS  News  policies  In  specific  areas  The  pur- 
pose of  this  memorandum  is  to  collate  and 
restate  those  policies  and  to  confirm  their 
continuing  applicability  to  all  CBS  ne'ws  op- 
erations. 

It  Is  impossible,  of  course,  and  inadvisable 
to  prepare  policy  guidelines  which  will  cover 
every  conceivable  situation  which  may  arise. 
There  are  too  many  variable  circumstances — 
and  we  must  rely  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the 
essential  good  sense  and  Journalistic  integ- 
rity of  the  professional  Journalists  employed 
by  CBS  around  the  world  There  is  a  basic 
underlying  guideline,  however,  which  was  ex- 
pressed In  a  memorandum  from  Mr  Salant 
to  the  CBS  News  organization  In  June  of 
1963  reaffirming  the  memorandum  on  stand- 
ards and  practices  Issued  In  November,  1959 

"'(Tlhere  shall  be  no  re-creation,  no  stag- 
ing, no  production  technique  which  would 
give  the  viewer  an  Impression  of  any  fact 
other  than  the  actual  fact,  no  matter  how 
minor  or  seemingly  Inconsequential  The 
only  ■way  there  can  be  certainty  Is  not  to  let 
the  bars  down  at  all  Anything  which  gives 
the  viewer  an  impression  of  time  place, 
event,  or  person  other  than  the  actual  fact 
as  It  is  l>elng  recorded  and  broadcast  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

"I  recogmze  that  strict  application  of  thla 
policy  ■will  result  In  higher  costs  or  in  a  less 
technically   perfect   or   Interesting   "show'   In 
certain  Instances   But  our  field  Is  Journalism 
not  show  business" 

These  are  the  operating  standards  which 
apply  to  all  CBS  produced  news  and  public 
affairs  broadcasts,  network  and  station,  tele- 
vision and  radio: 

1  Filming  a  netcj  event  It  Is  essential  that 
CBS  personnel  not  stage  or  contribute  to 
the  staging — however  slight — of  any  news 
event  or  story  Speclfcally,  nothing  should 
be  done  that  creates  an  erroneous  Impression 
of  time,  place,  event,  person  or  fact 

There  are  some  events  such  as,  for  example, 
speeches,  press  conferences  and  demonstra- 
tions of  various  types  which  occur  only  be- 
cause coverage  by  the  press  la  anticipated 
The  sole  factor  which  determines  whether 
any  such  event  shall  be  covered  Is,  of  course 
the  basic  newsworthlness  of  the  event.  But 
personnel  should  be  alert  at  all  times  to  the 
possibility  that  attempts  may  be  made  to 
use"'  CBS  cameras  and  microphones 

Covera^  should  be  as  Inccmaplcuous  as 
possible.  If,  In  the  course  of  covering  riots 
denK>n8traUons.  rallies  or  similar  events.  It 
becomes  obvious  that,  but  for  the  presence 
of  cameras,  disorders  would  not  be  taking 
place,  or  would  diminish  slzably.  or  tennl- 
tiate.  the  cameras  should  be  capped  or  re- 
moved. On-tbe-apot  Judgments  by  producen. 
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corr a»pon<l«  n  u  r«port«r»  or  j«niermin«n  tb*t 
ft  ii'.u»tloa  m*y  b*  amjed  by  capping  or  r«- 
caovln^  the  c*iner»»  via  t>«  ruUy  r««pecl«d 

Producers.  oorre«pood«iM  and  r«port«r8 
working  with  cAin«r«  crew*  »r«  reopocalble 
for  the  action*  of  Oi*  cr«ws 

In  appn,jprtm-.«  -ircumstAXvcea  sue^.  M  for 
»T«mp:»  IJ3  th«  :over*ge  '3f  a  »p«c*  flight, 
slinui»tK)na  and  earlier  r«near»Aj  m*v  be 
broadcast    if   appropriate   dlaclosure   la    mad« 

3  /nt^t-tftrs  and  <ttjeiu*lotM  Thl»  section 
rttfers  'jo  broadcasts  wholly  or  in  part  mad* 
up  if  ln:«mevs  dlacusalons.  forums,  de- 
bates and  the  like,  and  the  term  "inter- 
views" wUl  be  used  to  oover  all  such  kinds 
of  broadcast  content 

Where  an  Interview  broadcast  is  vpontane- 
ous.  unrehearsed  other  thxn  rehearsal  ot 
physlca.  poeltlon  and  movement  on  camera) 
and  oamed  In  Its  entirety.  It  may  be  Iden- 
tifled  on  the  air  i  opening  and  cloalngi  m 
"spontaneous  and  unrehearsed.  '  and  If  on 
fiim  or  tape  apontaneoue.  unrehearsed  and 
oot  sdlted 

An  interview  is  considered  spontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  :'.  not  more  tttan  an  xitUne 
at  the  genera;  areas  from  which  if>«cl&c  ques- 
tions wUi  be  drawn  is  discussed  with  or  trans- 
muted to  the  interviewee  .^n  interview  is  not 
considered   spontaneous   and    unrehearsed   U 

a.  questions  are  rabmitted  in  advance  to 
the  Interviewee,     r 

b  there  is  an  agreement  not  to  use  a  par- 
ticular genera;  area  as  the  basis  for  specific 
questions:  or 

c.  there  is  an  eigreement  not  to  ask  specific 
questions:  or 

d  the  film,  tape  or  tranacrlpt  of  the  Inter- 
view 18  submitted  to  tiie  interviewee  after 
completion  so  that  he  may  participate  In  the 
condei^auon  and  editing 

To  the  exti»nt  that  any  interview  ts  not 
spontaneous  and  unreheM^ed  that  fact  must 
t>e  adeq  ifttelv  disclosed  on  the  broad<:«»t  The 
Interviewee  should  be  advised  p>rlor  to  his 
on -camera  appearance   that  this  will  be  done 

Interviews  which  are  not  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  ;<  should  be  avoided  except  in 
unusual  rases  where  the  Identity  of  the  in- 
terviewee and  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
terview are  such  that  the  Importance  of  the 
proposed  broadcast  clearly  outweighs  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  procedure  and  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  such  procedure  and  ill) 
will  be  permitted,  in  any  event,  only  upon 
specific  approval  by  the  President  of  CBS 
Kews  or  the  Oeneral  Manager  of  the  station 
Involved 

3.  Editing.  Editing  Is  an  area,  obviously, 
which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  broad  and  uni- 
versally applicable  rules  There  are  many 
varying  circumstances  But  there  Is  one  basic 
requirement.  We  must  continue  to  be  metic- 
ulously careful,  in  all  circumstances,  that 
the  editing  results  Ln  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  which  reflects  fairly,  honestly,  and 
without  distortion    what   was  .'tald 

Individual  reaction  and  reverse  shots  made 
out  of  natural  time  .sequence  are  generally 
a  "convenience"  technique  They  are  permla- 
Btbla  ^except  as  noted  below)  but  may  be 
uaed  on;v  when  taey  are  shot  In  the  presence 
of  the  interviewee  or  his  repreeentatlve  or. 
If  the  interviewee  .r  bis  representative  does 
not  want  to  wait  around,  only  after  an  ex- 
planation to  him  about  what  is  to  b«  done 
and  the  receipt  of  his  express  consent 

It  shal.  continue  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  editor  and  or  producer  to  examine 
and  compare  all  actual  questions  witn  re- 
verse questions,  as  well  as  reaction  shots  and 
composite  editing  to  determine  that  there 
is  no  distortion  or  alteratlo  i  of  content  or 
meaning  from  its  original  sense  In  any  case. 
where  the  reverse  question  ditTers  from  the 
original  question  m  tone  ;n  character,  or  In 
content,  the  reverse  question  mav  not  be 
used  Reverse  questions  land  composite  edit- 
ing shaii  not  t>e  used  to  clean  up  a  poorly 
phrased  or  poorly  stated  original  question. 


In  broadcasts  which  consist  of  a  Ungle  In- 
terview, or  in  magazine  broadcasts  where  an 
entire  segment  Is  devoted  to  a  single  Inter- 
view m  which  the  interviewer  plays  a  signifi- 
cant part,  multiple  cameras  shall  be  used 
BKjept  where  space  and  time  preclude  It  ob- 
viating the  need  for  reverse  questions  or  re- 
action shots  which  do  not  occur  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  the  Interviewee  U  saying  the 
words  being  heard 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
rules  are  applicable  to  documentary  broad- 
casts: 

a  If  the  answer  to  an  Interview  question. 
as  that  answer  appears  In  the  broadcast.  Is 
derived,  in  part  or  In  whole,  from  the  an- 
swers to  other  questions,  the  broadcast  will 
so  indicate,  either  in  leads-ln  narration. 
bridging  narration  lines  during  the  interview, 
or  appropriate  audio  lines 

b  If  more  than  one  excerpt  from  a  speech 
or  statement  Is  Included  In  a  broadcast, 
the  order  of  their  inclusion  in  the  broadcast 
will  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  their  Inclu- 
sion In  the  speech  or  statement,  unless  the 
broadcast  specifically   Indicates  otherwise 

c  Transcripts  of  the  entire  Interview  wUl 
be  made  available  to  the  interviewee  after 
the  broadcast,  upon  request  of  the  Inter- 
viewee 

4  Prerecortting  and  tound  effects.  Where 
a  filmed  or  taped  excerpt  Is  used  In  an  other- 
wise live  broadcast  and  Is  so  Juxtaposed  with 
the  live  segment  that  the  fact  It  Is  filmed  or 
taped  Is  not  readily  apparent,  the  disclosure 
that  the  excerpt  Is  filmed  or  taped  shall  be 
made  Immediately  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  such  film  or  tape  If  the  element  of  time 
Is  of  special  significance. 

Whenever  a  dramatized  or  recreated  scene 
on  film  or  tape  which  was  originally  made  for 
one  broadcast  or  purpose  Is  taken  out  of  Its 
original  context  and  used  In  another  broad- 
cast that  fact  should  be  made  clear  and  there 
should  be  proper  Identification  of  the  orig- 
inal source 

Sound  may  be  added  when  It  ts  needed  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  natural  sound 
already  established  and  when  editing  tech- 
niques require  the  lns«rtlon  of  seftments  of 
a  story  that  were  filmed  without  sound  be- 
cause of  technical  considerations,  such  as 
equipment  limitations.  In  those  instances 
where  the  maintenance  of  sound  "presence" 
Is  necessary,  the  use  of  sound  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  minimum  required  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  sound  continuity,  and  should  be 
limited  to  natural  sound  obtained  at  a  time 
and  place  related  to  the  story 

Sound  effects  may  not  be  used  with  a  si- 
lent film  story  to  give  the  impreaalon  that  the 
story  was  filmed  with  natural  sound  How- 
ever, actuality  sound  recorded  on  tape  at  an 
event  may  be  used  with  silent  film  of  the 
event  when  the  sound  segments  are  com- 
patible with  the  scenes  being  used. 

Natural  sound,  whether  on  film  or  mag- 
netic tape,  may  not  be  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished from  Its  actual  level  for  the  purooae  of 
achieving  a  deliberate  editorial  efTect  How- 
ever, volume  may  be  ad  lusted  to  meet  tech- 
nical requirements  and  the  sound  Intelli- 
gibility of  a  story 

U  a  speech  or  a  statement  is  filmed  or 
taped  either  before  or  after  its  delivery  be- 
fore the  group  to  whom  It  was  addressed,  it 
should  be  clearly  Idenufied  when  broadcast. 
u  having  been  specially  delivered  for  cam- 
eras and  microphones 

Reporting  that  the  viewer  or  listener  U 
being  taken  to  a  given  locality  Is  forbidden 
unless  in  fart  a  switch  Is  made  to  that  local- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  broadcast  Such  a 
statement  is  problbtted  when  ths  film  or  tape 
1*  being  carried  not  from  the  original  locality 
but  rather  has  been  transported  to  the  place 
of  the  broadcast  which  u  other  than  the 
original  locality 

5  Film  not  mad*  in  the  pretence  of  a  CBS 
correspondent        Material      obtained       from 


stringers  and  other  non -staff  sources  may 
be  used  so  long  as  producers  and  others  In- 
volved are  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  ma- 
terial Is  what  It  purports  to  be  When  footage 
18  obtained  from  other  than  normal  stringer 
channels,  the  source  should  be  identified  on 
air  and  any  other  special  circumstances 
worth  noting,  including  any  doubu  about 
the  film,  should  be  explained  on  air  when 
the  film  Is  used 

We  must  avoid  giving  the  Impression  that 
the  report  of  a  correspondent  Is  first-hand 
when  It  Is  not  When  a  correspondent  pro- 
viding narration  over  film  Identifies  him- 
self, he  must  always  indicate  his  location 
Such  Identification  must  be  made  whenever 
there  Is  a  narration  insert  m  a  news  broad- 
cast The  lead-in  to  a  film  piece  should  iden- 
tify the  narrator  i  but  not  his  location  i  The 
fact  that  the  narrator  was  not  on -scene  at 
the  filming  should  be  further  clarified  by 
carefully  choosing  the  operative  verb.  1  e 
John  Doe  now  describee  John  Doe  now 

narrates  John    Doe    now    explains     At 

the  end  of  the  narration  over  such  film 
pieces,  there  will  be  no  sign -off  by  the  cor- 
respondent and  the  broadcast  will  move  back 
to  the  anchor  desk  for  the  next  news  item 
Adherence  to  this  practice  will  avoid  the  Im- 
pression that  the  broadcaster  reported  from 
the  scene  of  the  story  when  in  fact  he  did 
not  cover  the  event 

8.  Correjpofut«nfj  sign-off  Where  there  is 
a  taped  Insert  of  a  correspendent's  report  In 
a  news  broadcast,  it  is  essential  that  the 
public  is  not  given  the  lmp>re8slon  that  the 
correspondent  Is  actually  r>artlclpatlng  then 
and  there  In  the  live  news  broadcast  TTiu*. 
we  must  avoid  even  the  minor  artifice  of 
having  a  correspondent  at  the  end  of  a  taped 
report  gesture  In  any  way  as  If  to  turn  the 
broadcast  back  to  the  anchorman 

7.  Pai/ments  to  Interviewees  In  hard  news 
and  hard  news-oriented  broadcasts  inter- 
viewees will  not  be  paid  for  participating  in 
the  broadcast  Participants  In  other  brostd- 
casts  may.  of  course,  be  paid  nominal  sums 
for  releasee,  as  required  by  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, to  assure  our  rights  to  the  use  of  their 
names  and  likenesses 

In  public  affairs  broadcasts  which  are  not 
primarily  hard  news  oriented,  payments.  In 
addition  to  the  nominal  sums  paid  for  re- 
leases, are  permissible  In  the  following  cir- 
cumstances 

a  where  the  broadcast  Is  built  around  a 
single  public  figure  and  the  broadcast  is  In 
the  nature  of  an  electronic  version  of  mem- 
oirs or  Is  In  the  nature  of  an  electronic  ver- 
sion of  an  article  by  a  well-known  columnist 
or  author: 

b.  where  a  central  figure  Is  used  for  a 
group  of  broadcasts: 

c.  where  professional,  non-public  experts 
such  as  professors,  economists,  etc  .  appear 
on  public  affairs  discussion  broadcasts  and 
payment  would  be  In  the  nature  of  a  lecture 
fee: 

d.  In  general  public  affairs  series  where.  In 
certain  circumstances.  Important  guests  in 
special  fields  (entertainment,  newspaper 
columnists)  can  be  secured  only  through 
payments 

Appropriate  fees  may.  of  course,  be  paid  to 
Informants,  consultants  and  others  who  per- 
form liaison  or  contact  services  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  news  broadcasts. 

8  Investigatire  reporting  The  Oeneral 
Manager  of  each  CBS  Owned  station  Is  re- 
sponsible for  Its  day-to-day  operation  TTie 
station's  Investigative  reporting  must,  there- 
fore, be  conducted  under  his  general  sufjer- 
vlslon  and  control  In  exercising  these  re- 
sponsibilities the  Oeneral  Manager  shall  set 
up  procedures  adequate  to  Insure  that  each 
Investigation  Is  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  CBS's  standards  of  Journalistic 
integrity,  accuracy  and  fairness  While  the 
General  Manager  retains  this  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  station, 
he  Is.  of  course,  encouraged  at  any  time  to 
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discuss  station  matters  with  hl.s  superiors 
When  the  Oeneral  Manager  determines  that 
a  particular  investigation  may  raise  ques- 
tions of  special  ImpKjrtance  or  of  Interpreta- 
tion of  basic  CBS  pKJllcles  the  matter  should 
be  Immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Division  President 

Investigative  reporting  by  CBS  News  must 
be  conducted  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  President  of  CBS  News, 
who  similarly  will  take  steps  to  Insure  that 
each  Investigation  la  conducted  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  CBS's  standards  of  Journal- 
istic integrity,  accuracy  and  fairness 

Whether  information  about  a  potential 
crime  obtained  by  CBS  personnel  during  the 
course  of  an  investigation  must  be  made 
available  to  public  authorities  will  depend 
on  the  facts  of  each  case,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  potential  crime  Involved  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Investigation.  TTiere  will 
be  Instances  when  no  such  notification  will 
be  called  for  (obviously  Investigative  report- 
ing of  misconduct  by  public  officials  would 
be  frustrated  by  reporting  the  Investigation 
to  those  very  officials)  On  the  other  hand 
If  Information  Is  obtained  that  a  potential 
crime  endangers  an  Individual's  person  or 
property  (e.g..  arson,  rape,  murder,  riot),  ap- 
propriate public  officials  shall  be  notified 
promptly 

The  Law  Department  should  be  consulted 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  an  Investiga- 
tive project  and  should  be  kept  advised  to 
the  appropriate  degree  as  the  investigation 
proceeds.  Our  past  experience  Indicates  that 
the  extent  of  Law  Department  Involvement 
will  differ  considerably  from  situation  to 
situation.  This  does  not  Imply  any  change 
from  past  practice  in  this  area  Our  lawyers 
will  continue  to  be  lawyers,  not  participants 
In  coverage  of  the  news 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  follow- 
ing policies  with  respect  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foregoing  guidelines 

CBS  personnel  will  not  knowingly  engage 
criminal  activity  In  gathering  and  report- 
ing news,  nor  will  they  encourage  or  Induce 
any  person  to  commit  a  crime  There  may 
be  exceptions  which  ought  to  be  made  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  even  to  so  absolute  a  rule  Por 
example,  certain  kinds  of  Issues  have  often 
In  the  past  and  might  again  call  for  investi- 
gative reporting  which  involves  the  com- 
mission of  acts  which  are  in  technical  \-lola- 
tlon  of  criminal  statutes,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  purchase  or  fxjssesslon  of  hand 
guns  where  they  are  forbidden,  or  of  liquor 
In  a  dry  state.  In  connection  with  a  report 
on  how  easy  It  is  to  acquire  these  articles 
Even  such  exceptional  Instances  are  never 
to  be  undertaken  lightly  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, of  course,  are  acts  which  cannot  be 
countenanced,  no  matter  how  Important  the 
subject  under  Investigation,  the  most  obvious 
example  of  which  would  be  injury  to  another 
person  Between  these  extremes  lie  many 
hard  questions  One  principal  purpose  of 
these  standards  Is  to  assure  that  these  ques- 
tions will  never  be  approached  without  a 
thoughtful  regard  for  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities Involved 


ON    COMPREHENSIVE    TEST    BANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmeri  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
1971,  I  addressed  this  House  about  the 
Cannikin  nuclear  test  and  why  it  must 
be  done.  At  the  opening  of  my  state- 
ment I  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
April  11,  1971  issue  of  the  'Washington 
Post  about  a  supposed,  and  erroneous, 
claim  that  the  United  States  can  detect 
Euid  Identify  even  a  one  klloton  under- 
ground   nuclear    explosion     This   news 


article  was  based  entirely  on  the  sum- 
mary of  an  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  meeting  which  was  held  on 
July  20  to  23,  1970,  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
to  discuss  advances  in  seismic  discrimi- 
nation. This  original  summary  was  not 
approved  for  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  since  It  was  one  man's 
opinion  of  what  had  transpired  at  the 
meeting  This  is  now  being  referred  to  as 
suppression  of  evidence  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States'  ability  to 
enter  a  comprehensive  test  ban  What  an 
unfortunate  conclusion  to  be  reached  by 
those  uninitiated  and  untrained  in  sels- 
mologlcal  studies. 

I  am  not  a  trained  seismologist,  but  It 
seem  to  me  that  when  I  read  the  last 
three  paragraphs  In  the  "not  approved  ' 
summary  of  the  Woods  Hole  meeting,  I 
find  the  following  three  statements: 

FROM    niSAPPSOVn)    SUMMAaV 

A  significant  research  effort  In  delineat- 
ing In  greater  detail  the  source  time  function 
for  earthquakes  should  be  Investigated  this 
year  Such  a  program  will  be  formulated  and 
considered 

The  Implementation  on  a  routine  basis  of 
a  new  generation  of  azlmuthal  and  spectral 
discriminants  would  require  a  major  trans- 
formation In  present  data  acquisition  and 
analysts  procedures 

Everything  said  above  Is  not  Intended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  occasional  earthquakes 
do  occur  that  fall  to  meet  all  present  cri- 
teria for  discrimination  from  explosions 
Such  events  evidently  are  not  randomly 
distributed  in  space  but  are  a  function  of 
local  geological  or  geophysical  conditions 
Understanding  of  such  events  ts  Important 
to  the  'VELA  program 

I  request  permission  to  publish  the  en- 
tire document  at  the  end  of  my  speech. 

On  page  22773  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  29,  1971.  there  ts  a  let- 
ter by  three  professors  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego,  who 
claim  thai  the  United  States  is  ready  to- 
day to  enter  into  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  based  on  their  knowledge.  These  are 
trained  seismologists.  The  key  sentence 
in  their  letter  reads  as  follows . 

On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the  discrim- 
ination problem  has  essentially  been  solved 
down  to  magnitude  4  0  and  what  Is  required 
Is  an  Implementation  of  adequate  Instru- 
mentation   and    analjrsls    techniques. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  "essential- 
ly '  means  on  an  everyday  basis  of  be- 
ing able  to  discriminate  earthquakes 
from  underground  nuclear  detonations 
I  would  like  to  know  the  time  and  funds 
involved,  primarily  the  time,  to  "imple- 
ment adequate  instrumentation  and 
analysis  techniques."  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  adequate  instrumenta- 
tion available,  and  have  we  developed 
appropriate  analysis  techniques.  These 
questions  are  left  completely  open  in  the 
letter,  which  purports  to  show  that  the 
summary  cleared  for  publication  by 
DOD  was  not  telling  the  entire  truth. 

What  I  read  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
approved  summary,  and  I  would  like  to 
print  this  entire  paper  at  the  end  of 
my  speech,  is  as  follows : 

[Prom  approved  summsj^) 
DraxcTioN  or  Ptmnii  Rxsearcr 

A  major  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  clear 
Impression  that  much  research  has  yet  to 
be  done  to  resolve  the  discrtmlnatlon  prob- 
lem.  Depth,   source   typw.   corner   frequency. 


stress  drop,  etc.,  however,  all  appear  to  be 
determinable. 

Puture  work  should  be  concentrated  on  de- 
\-lsing  stations  which  provide  signals  at  tele- 
selsmlc  distances  so  that  the  theoretically 
predicted  separation  of  earthquake  and  ex- 
plosion populations  can  be  tested  experi- 
mentally Attention  should  be  given  to  devel- 
oping an  understanding  of  those  high  stress- 
drop  earthquakes  which  generate  leus  surface 
wave  energy  than  moet  earthquakes  and  thus 
may  be  mistaken  for  explosions  Do  these 
earthquakes  exhibit  a  special  pattern  in  re- 
gion of  occurrence,  focal  depth,  azlmuthal 
variation  of  spectrum  which  will  lead  to 
their  Identification  as  earthquakes?  Can  the 
world  be  regionalized  Into  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  blocks  each  with  lu  own  source 
mechanism  and  propagation  characteristics 
so  that  scatter  can  be  reduced  and  the  two 
populations  can  be  separated  further?  These 
are  some  of  the  problems  considered  by  the 
Conference  aj>  worthy  of  special  effort. 

It  should  be  noted  that  occasional  earth- 
quakes larger  than  magnitude  4  76  do  occur 
that  fall  to  meet  all  present  criteria  for  dis- 
crtmlnatlon from  explosions  The  number  of 
such  events  Increases  rapidly  at  lesser  mag- 
nitudes. Such  events  evidently  are  not  ran- 
domly dlstrtbuted  in  space  but  possibly  are 
a  function  of  local  geological  or  geophysical 
conditions  Research  which  might  ultimately 
lead  to  understanding  of  such  evenu  is  im- 
portant to  the  VELA  program. 

The  Implementation  on  a  routine  basis  of 
a  new  generation  of  azlmuthal  and  spectral 
discriminants  would  require  a  major  trans- 
formation In  present  data  acquisition  and 
analysis  procedures 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  contrary  to 
the  statements  by  some  people  that  the 
results  of  the  meeting,  what  should  be 
called  the  data,  have  not  been  changed 
The  summary  was  changed  because,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  making  such  decisions,  it  did  not 
represent  the  conclusions  of  the  meeting 

I  am  sorry  that  the  character  and  re- 
solve of  a  dedicated  US  Government 
servant  has  been  impugned  in  certain 
articles  in  the  Congressional  Record 
This  man,  the  Director  of  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  Dr  Steven 
Lukasik,  is  at  the  moment  representing 
the  XJS.  Government  at  disarmament 
talks  in  Geneva,  talks  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  probability  of  being  able 
to  identify  all  seismic  events  which  could 
be  either  nuclear  or  natural  in  origin.  I 
request  permission  to  include  Dr  Lu- 
kasiks  statement  in  the  Record  tomor- 
row when  I  will  have  a  verbatim  copy 

1  consider  it  unfortunate  that  in  this 
country  there  are  so  many  who  Jump 
on  every  opportunity  to  point  out  what 
they  consider  defects  in  the  American 
way  of  life  before  trying  to  find  out  if 
their  decisions  have  really  taken  into  ac- 
count all  sides  of  a  question. 

SCKMAHT       OF      ARPA      SEISMIC      DlSC*Il«NA- 

'rtoN      MxmNG      July      20-23.      1970      at 

WooosHOLE.    Mass 
(This  Is  the  Original  version  of  the  summary) 

These  meetings  were  intended  to: 

1.  determine  the  discrtmlnatlng  power  of 
the  criteria  developed  to  date  as  a  function 
of  magnitude  (at  least  to  m*  4): 

2  give  a  review  of  our  understanding  of 
the  processes  controlling  the  seismic  signa- 
tures of  earthquakes  and  explosions: 

3.  make  recommendations  for  further  re- 
search to  expand  and  Improve  our  discrimi- 
nation capability. 

Adequate  data  were  presented  on  Mn.mb 
values  to  establish  that  discrtmlnatlon  by 
Ms.mb  Is  on  the  average  as  well  done  at  mk 
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4  fta  At  mk  6.  whether  dlacriznlnatlon  be 
baaed  on  10,  20  or  40  second  Raylelgh 
waves  The  problem  of  application  of 
M«  m>  at  small  magnitudes  U  one  of 
slgnal-to-noUe  ratio,  not  of  convergence 
of  signal  type*  Inspection  of  Ogdenaburg 
long  period  data  as  a  function  of  source  re- 
gion suggests  '.nat  a  lu  db  gain  of  slgnal-to- 
nol««  r«tlo  over  mat  obtainable  by  visual 
Inspection  of  tke  Ogdensburg  records  is  ade- 
quate for  detection  of  the  surface  waves  of 
mb  4  eartbquaJies  »t  aistancea  A  greater 
than  80  • 

There  was  coasiderable  dlacusalon  of  the 
M.i  mb  criterion  when  using  40  second  waves 
and  of  discrimination  based  upon  the  am- 
plitude spectra  of  Raylelgh  waves  with  some 
attendees  claiming  that  <!pe<:tral  shape  itself 
could  k>e  used  as  a  discrlmlnam  iSO-SO  sec- 
ond ratio  greater  'or  explosions  than  earth- 
quakes* Theoretical  results  make  It  clear 
that  this  Is  not  the  case  and  that  sotirce 
orientation  has  a  drastic  Influence  on  the 
shape  of  the  surface  wave  spectra  ^>r  exam- 
ple, a  shallow  focu5  dip  slip  fault  will  give  a 
20-50  second  ratio  even  greater  than  those 
for  explosions  -K  much  more  sophisticated 
analysis  of  observed  spectral  dat*  la  required 
than  rough  spectral  data 

However  such  sophistication  Is  possible 
and  should  lead  to  extremely  powerful  dis- 
crimination criteria  i  azimuth  and  depth  de- 
pendence of  amplitude  spectra). 

Only  limited  new  data  on  long  period  P. 
3  and  Love  waves  were  presented  but  two 
Import&nt  points  did  emerge.  Ratio  of  Love  to 
Raylelgh  waves  should  be  a  powerful  but  as 
yet  undeveloped  discriminant  since  even  NTS 
explosions  with  their  "high"  amplitude  Love 
waves  do  not  have  high  enough  Love  waves 
coroxnensurate  with  their  observed  Raylelgh 
waves  to  be  expressive  of  an  earthquake 
mechanism.  SXao  the  P  wave  spectra  i  3  to  03 
Hz)  of  MILROW  and  LONG  SHOT  were  dras- 
tically different  from  the  P  wave  spectra  of 
Aleutian  earthquakes  of  comparable  m^,  the 
earthquakes  having  their  comer  frequency 
approximately  I  decade  lower  In  frequency 
than  explosions 

Little  new  work  on  short  range  discrimi- 
nants was  reported  This  lack  should  be  rem- 
edied during  the  coming  year  An  Inter- 
esting presentation  was  given  on  the  use  of 
time  versus  frequency  versus  db  plots  Me 
standard  mode  of  presentation  of  hydroa- 
coustlc  data)  for  discriminating  earthquakes 
and  explosions  by  use  of  data  taken  at 
ranges  of  1.000  to  3.500  kilometers  The  high 
f.-equency  content  of  P  slgiiais  and  the  low 
amplitude  oif  shear  waves  of  explosions  w«s 
clearly  Indicated.  This  technique  should  be 
applied  to  a  large  suite  of  events 

MulU-vartant  analysis  has  lagged  due  to  an 
Inadequate  data  source  No  new  ideas  on 
short  period  discriminants  were  presented 
Only  one  slgnlflcant  new  idea  on  depth  de- 
termination was  forthcotnlng  master  events 
and  3-P  at  a,  ^^  15'  remaining  the  best  bets 
when  working  solely  with  the  P  signal  Data 
presented  suggested  that  the  amplitude 
spectral  shape  of  Raylelgh  waves  may  be  a 
very  powerful  technique  for  establishing 
depth  of  focus,  there  being  the  possibility  of 
dlfTerentlatlng  between  depths  of  1  and  4. 
kilometers. 

Work  at  several  latxxutones  sugg«st  that 
virtually  aU  long  and  period  noise  of  period 
greater  than  25  seconds  Is  non-propagating 
and  Is  Induced  by  local  atmospheric  condi- 
tions Its  suppreBSiton  depends  on  using 
either  arrays  of  closely  spaced  long  period 
seismometers  (correlation  distance  of  this 
noise  Is  very  short )  on  deep  bore-hole 
seismometers  ( Ogdensburg  has  approximate- 
ly 30  m^  noise  level  at  40  second) ,  or  on 
optimising  site  selection  (stable  atmos- 
phere) The  design  details  of  a  long  period 
seismometer  which  Is  deployable  In  deep 
bore-hoies  were  presented  This  instrument 
wiu  soon  be  placed  In  the  Ogdensburg  mine 


for  comparison   with  the  Pomeroy-styte  in- 
stallation. 

Data  on  signal  enhancement  of  long  pe- 
riod signals  by  matched  Qlters,  band  pass 
filters,  and  array  processing  were  presented 
New  results  on  a  7-element  ALPA  array  in- 
dicate gains  of  16  db  (13-201  against  co- 
herent 16-20  second  noise  when  steering  for 
Asian  earthquakes  { ^-n —  7  db) )  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  multlpatblng  problenu  can 
severely  degrade  useftdneas  of  match  fUter 
for  some  source  station  pairs  (KurUs  to 
LASA) 

The  discussion  of  the  theory  of  seismic 
sources  was  complete  and  excellent  Broad 
band  investigations  of  near  source  data  and 
M,  m«  data  on  small  magnitudes  indicate 
that  the  corner  frequency  for  small  earth- 
quakes is  at  such  periods  that  one  must  con- 
clude that  such  earthquakes  are  generally 
characterized  by  very  small  stress  drops  ( very 
few  psl)  Their  source  dimensions  remain 
lar^e  relative  to  tboee  of  explosions  of  com- 
parable m.  Tlie  shape  of  the  hard  rock 
M,  m^  and  of  Y .Ta^  curves  for  explosions 
appear  to  be  explained  theoretically  as  a  cor- 
ner frequency  phenomenon.  1  e..  not  surpris- 
ingly the  same  fundamental  factor  control- 
ling the  M.  m^  relationship  for  earthquakes 

A  major  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  reality  of  being  able  to 
determine  most  source  parameters  from 
broad  band  recording  of  seismic  signatures. 
Depth,  source  type,  corner  frequency,  stress 
drop,  etc  .  are  all  determinable.  Tectonic 
stress  release  associated  with  some  or  most 
explosions  is.  In  a  surveillance  context,  no 
real  problem 

A  signiflcent  research  effort  In  delineating 
m  greater  detail  the  source  time  function  for 
earthquakes  shotild  be  Investigated  this  year 
Such  a  program  will  be  formulated  and  con- 
sidered 

The  implementation  on  a  routine  basis  of  a 
new  generation  of  azlmuthal  and  spectral  dis- 
criminants would  require  a  major  transfor- 
mation In  present  data  acquisition  and  anal- 
ysis procedures 

Ererythlng  said  above  la  not  Intended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  occasional  earthquakes 
do  occur  that  fall  to  meet  all  present  cri- 
teria for  discrimination  from  explosions.  Such 
events  evidently  are  not  randomly  distributed 
in  space  but  are  a  function  of  local  geological 
or  geophysical  conditions.  Understanding  of 
such  events  is  important  to  the  VELA  pro- 
gram. 

StJMMABT  or  ARPA  Skismic  Discumination 
MxTTiNO,  Jin.T  20-33.  1070  at  Woods  Holz, 
Mass. 

inthoouction 

This  Conference  on  Seismic  Discrimina- 
tion was  Intended  to  examine  criteria  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  seismic  signals 
arising  from  earthquakes  and  explosions,  to 
review  our  understanding  of  the  processes 
controlling  seismic  signatures,  and  to  con- 
sider what  further  research  may  be  required 
to  expand  and  Improve  our  discrimination 
capability 

The  Conference  demonstrated  the  cloae 
connection  between  the  problem  of  dis- 
criminating earthquakes  and  explosions  and 
the  problem  of  the  earthquake  mechanism 
which  Is  receiving  much  attention  It  re- 
vealed that  many  diverse  aspects  of  solid 
earth  geophysics  are  Involved  In  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, crustal  and  mantle  structure,  par- 
ticularly lateral  as  well  as  vertical  varia- 
tions, tectonic  release  from  explosions  and 
earthquakes,  and  the  theory  of  elastic  wave 
propagation. 

It  was  of  Interest  to  note  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  the  theory  of  the  seismic 
source  to  take  into  account  realistic  earth 
models  as  well  as  source  models  The  effect 
of  the  Initial  time  function,  the  source  di- 


mension, the  symmetry  and  asymmetry  of 
explosive  and  earthquake  sources  respec- 
tively, the  focal  depth  and  reaiutlc  earth 
structures  are  taken  into  account  by  the 
theory.  It  Is  possible  to  make  synthetic  sels- 
mograms  which  match  experimental  records. 
The  theory  for  the  first  time  explains  the 
basis  of  several  m«thods  of  distinguishing 
earthquakes  from  explosions 

Thus  In  the  Mt  m»  method  It  Is  believed 
that  the  source  time  function  affects  mb  for 
earthquakes  in  a  manner  different  from 
explosions  and  the  source  dimension  func- 
tion results  in  a  more  efficient  radiation  of 
surface  waves  for  earthquakes  than  for  ex- 
plosions 

In  a  similar  manner  the  effect  of  depth 
of  focus,  as  well  as  source  time  and  dimen- 
sion, affect  the  spectra  of  surface  waves  and 
body  waves  from  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes Although  the  question  of  why  some 
earthquakes  may  be  high  stress-drop  events 
Is  not  fully  resolved,  the  general  consensus 
was  that  the  theory  of  the  seismic  source  as 
It  Is  now  understood  indicates  that  the  sep- 
aration of  earthquake  and  explosion  popu- 
lations applies  In  principle  to  low-magni- 
tude events.  However.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
Brst  determine  and  ultimately  allow  for  re- 
gional variations  In  stress-drop,  attenuation, 
and  surface  wave  propagation  to  utilise  the 
method.  The  main  problem  will  be  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  signal  energy  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  stations  at  appropriate  distances 
and  azimuths  from  the  source  to  apply  the 
diagnostic  criteria  effectively. 

The  M.«:m»  Criterion 

Data  were  presented  on  Ms;mb  values  to 
Indicate  that  the  method  for  discrimination 
which  applies  at  mk  5  extends  below  mb  4.0, 
whether  discrimination  is  based  on  10.  20,  or 
40  second  Raylelgh  waves.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  is  some  overlap 
of  the  earthquake  and  explosion  popula- 
tions, particularly  at  lower  magnitudes,  and 
that  the  body  of  lis  data  for  Raylelgh  waves 
recorded  at  well  distributed  stations  at  tele- 
selsmlc  distances  Is  quite  limited  Both  of 
these  factors  currently  limit  the  effectiveness 
of  Msm^  for  discriminating  between  low 
magnitude  earthquakes  and  explosions  at 
teleselsmlc  distances. 

Research  Into  this  problem  continues,  par- 
Ucularly  with  respect  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  signal  to  noise  ratio  for  Raylelgh  waves. 
The  long  period  research  arrays  recently  com- 
pleted In  Norway  and  Alaska,  and  the  re- 
search with  very  long  period  seismographs, 
speclaUy  Installed  at  carefully  selected, 
deeply  burled,  very  quiet  sites  are  designed 
to  do  this. 

The  Ogdensburg  very  long  period  Installa- 
tion is  an  example  of  the  latter  approach 
to  Raylelgh  wave  signal  to  noise  enhance- 
ment and  provides  data  for  research  In  tb« 
longer  period  part  of  the  seismic  spectrum. 
The  arrays,  and  the  experimental  very  long 
period  installations  are  expected  to  provide 
the  body  surface  wave  data,  at  teleselsmlc 
distances,  needed  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  M.i:mb  discriminant  at  magni- 
tudes less  than  m,,  =  4.5. 

spxcraAi,  KATio  ciumuA 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  dis- 
crimination based  upon  the  amplitude 
spectra  of  Raylelgh  waves  with  some  at- 
tendees claiming  that  spectral  shape  itself 
could  be  used  as  a  discriminant  Theoretical 
results  make  It  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  source  orientation  has  a  drastic  In- 
fluence on  the  siiape  of  the  surface  wave 
spectra  For  example,  a  shallow  focus  dip  slip 
fault  will  give  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of 
an  explosion.  Clearly  a  much  more  sophis- 
ticated analysis  of  observed  spectral  data  Is 
required 

p.    S,    AND    LOVK    WAYS   CBrnOUA 

Only  limited  new  daU  on  long  period  P.  8. 
and  Love  waves  were  presented,  but  two  Im- 
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portant  points  did  emerge ;  The  ratio  of  Lore 
to  Rsylelgh  waves  may  be  a  useful  but  as  yet 
undeveloped  discriminant  since  even  NTS  ex- 
plosions with  their  "high"  amplitude  Love 
waves  do  not  have  enough  Itove  waves  com- 
mensurate with  their  observed  Raylelgh 
waves  to  be  Indicative  of  an  earthquake 
mechanism  Also  the  P  wave  spectra  (3  to  0  03 
Hz)  of  MILROW  and  LONG  SHOT  were  dras- 
tically different  from  the  P  wave  spectra  of 
Aleutian  earthquakes  of  comparable  m^,  the 
earthquakes  having  their  corner  frequency 
approximately  one  decade  lower  In  frequency 
than  explosions. 

SOT7BCX    mif     TKSOIT 

The  factors  of  source  dimension,  source 
time,  depth  of  focus,  and  azlmuthal  variation 
occur  as  a  product  in  determining  the  spec- 
trum of  the  seumlc  signal  Although  there 
was  some  disagreement  as  to  the  relative  con- 
tributions of  the  separate  factors,  the  general 
belief  was  put  forward  that  the  product  of 
all  factors  was  essentially  different  for  earth- 
quakes and  for  explosions  at  the  magnitudes 
for  which  data  were  available. 

There  was  much  discussion  on  tectonic 
energy  release  from  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  actual  tectonic  energy  Is  released, 
or,  whether  the  tectonic  fabric  In  the  vldnlty 
of  the  explosion  source  was  responsible  for 
the  generation  of  Love  waves  and  the 
azlmuthal  variation  of  the  surface  wave  radi- 
ation Tectonic  energy  release  was,  In  general, 
thought  not  to  be  a  problem  In  the  separa- 
tion of  earthquakes  and  explosions 

Little  new  work  on  short  range  discrim- 
inants was  reported  An  interesting  pres- 
entation was  given  on  the  use  of  amplitude 
contours  of  time  versus  frequency  plots  (i.e., 
standard  nKxIe  of  presentation  of  hydro- 
acoustic  data)  for  discriminating  earth- 
quakes and  explosions  by  use  of  data  taken 
at  ranges  of  1,000  to  3,600  kilometers  The 
high  frequency  content  of  P  signals  and  tbe 
low  amplitude  of  shear  waves  of  explosions 
was  Indicated  This  technique  should  be 
applied  to  a  larger  suite  of  events  to  assess  its 
uUllty. 

STONAI.    KKHANCKMXNT   TKTRKTQtTKS 

Multlvarlant  analysis  has  lagged  due  to  an 
Inadequate  data  source  No  new  Ideas  on 
short  period  discriminants  were  presented. 
Only  one  significant  new  idea  on  depth  de- 
termination was  forthcoming,  master  events 
and  the  S-P  arrlyal  time  differences  at 
distances  less  than  15*  remains  the  best 
discriminant  when  working  solely  with  the 
P  signal  Data  presented  suggested  that  the 
shape  of  the  Raylelgh  wave  amplitude  spec- 
trum may  be  useful  for  establishing  depth 
of  focus. 

Work  at  several  laboratories  sugg^ests  that 
virtually  all  noise  of  period  greater  than  36 
seconds  Is  non- propagating  and  Is  Induced 
by  local  atmospheric  conditions  Its  suppres- 
sion depends  on  using  either  arrays  of  closely 
spaced  long  period  seismometers  (correla- 
tion distance  of  this  noise  Is  very  short) ,  or 
deep  bore-hole  seismometers  (Ogdensburg 
has  approximately  30  m«  noise  level  at  40 
seconds)  or  on  optimizing  site  selection 
( statole  atmosphere )  The  design  details  of  a 
long  period  selsmocneter  which  Is  deployable 
In  deep  boreholes  were  presented  A  proto- 
type Instrument  will  soon  be  placed  In  the 
Ogdensburg  mine  for  comparison  with  the 
Pofneroy-type  lns<^latton 

Data  on  signal  enhancement  otf  long  pierl- 
od  signals  by  nmtched  filters,  band  pass  fil- 
ters, and  array  processing  were  presented 
New  results  on  a  seven-element  ALPA  array 
Indicate  gains  of  16  db  (12-20)  against  co- 
herent 16-30  second  noise  when  steering  for 
Asian  earthquakes  (\/n  =  7  db).  It  was  also 
p>olnted  out  that  multlpath  problems  can  se- 
verely degrade  usefulness  of  matched  filters 
for  some  source -station  pairs  (Kunis  to 
LASA). 


DIKBCTIOI*  OF  rUTUkS  BIBSAJtCB 

A  major  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  clear 
Impression  that  much  research  has  yet  to 
be  done  to  resolve  the  discrimination  prob- 
lem. Depth,  source  type,  comer  frequency, 
stress  drop,  etc  ,  however,  all  appear  to  be 
determinable 

Future  work  should  be  concentrated  00  de- 
vising stations  which  provide  signals  at  teie- 
selsmlc  distances  so  that  the  theoretically 
predicted  separation  of  earthquake  and  ex- 
plosion populations  can  be  tested  experi- 
mentally. Attenuon  should  be  given  to  devel- 
oping an  understanding  at  those  high  stress- 
drop  earthquakes  which  generate  less  sur- 
face wave  energy  than  most  earthquakes  and 
thus  may  be  mistaken  for  explosions.  Do 
these  earthquakes  exhibit  a  special  pattern 
m  region  of  occurrence,  focal  depth,  aal- 
muthal  variation  of  spectrum  which  will 
lead  to  their  Identification  as  earthquakes? 
Can  the  world  be  regionalized  Into  a  reason- 
able number  of  blocks  each  with  lu  own 
source  mechanism  and  propagation  charac- 
teristics so  that  scatter  can  be  reduced  and 
the  two  populations  can  be  separated  fur- 
ther? These  are  scans  of  the  problems  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference  as  worthy  of  spe- 
cial effort 

It  should  be  noted  that  occasional  earth- 
quakes larger  than  magnitude  4  76  do  occur 
that  faU  to  meet  all  present  criteria  for  dis- 
crlminatton  from  explosions.  The  number  erf 
such  events  Increases  rapidly  at  lesser  mag- 
nitudes. Such  evenu  evldenUy  are  not  ran- 
domly dUtrlbuted  In  space  but  possibly  are  a 
funcUon  of  local  geological  or  geophysical 
oondltloos.  Research  which  might  ultimately 
lead  to  understanding  of  such  events  U  Im- 
portant to  the  VKLA  program 

The  implementation  on  a  routine  basis  of 
a  new  generation  of  azlmuthal  and  spectral 
discriminants  would  require  a  major  trans- 
formation in  present  daU  acqulslUon  and 
analysis  procedures. 


ADMrNISTRATIVE  OMBUDSMAN  EX- 
PERIMENTATION ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sracnt)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  past  decade  people  from 
all  parts  of  American  society  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  very  ability  of 
administrative  government  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  individual  citizens  in  our 
society  Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  name  "ombudsman"  has  gained  wide 
usage  in  the  United  States  during  this 
same  decade  Many  of  us  in  GhDvemment 
have  noted  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  ombudsman  as  a  defender  of  the 
citizen  in  his  complaints  and  dealings 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

President  Nixon's  former  aide,  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  described  his  function  in  the 
White  House  as  one  similar  to  an  om- 
budsman. His  duties  Involve  getting  the 
facts,  and  serving  as  a  check  on  malad- 
ministration. 

The  American  Assembly  aptly  de- 
scribed the  ombudsman  as  "an  independ- 
ent, high-level  officer  who  receives  com- 
plaints, who  pursues  inquiries  into  the 
matters  involved,  and  who  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  suitable  action."  TTie 
32d  assembly  strongly  urged  American 
experimentation  with  the  ombudsman 
concept  as  a  means  of  assuring  re^xjn- 
slve  admtnistraUve  government.  The 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  commended  the  Institu- 


tion of  the  ombudsman  as  a  way  of  im- 
proving governmental  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by 
my  Wisconsin  coDeague  (Mr.  Rrtrss) 
whose  pioneer  interest  in  an  American 
adaptation  of  the  ombudsman  system 
dates  bock  to  1063.  We  are  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  provide  a  means  for 
congressional  experimentatian  with  the 
concept  of  ombudsman  in  a  few  limited 
areas  of  activity. 

Under  this  proposal  the  at&ce  of  om- 
budsman would  be  established  in  the  leg- 
islative branch.  TTie  ombudsman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate — "a  person  well 
qualified  to  analyze  problems  of  law,  ad- 
ministration, and  public  policy  not  ac- 
tively involved  in  partisan  afrairs" — for 
a  term  of  3  years. 

There  Is  successful  precedent  for  es- 
tablishing an  ombudsman  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Tlie  British  Parliament  ap- 
pointed such  an  ombudsman  in  1967 
F^m  all  reports  his  office  is  functioning 
very  effectively,  even  though  the  British 
commissioner  can  investigate  only  com- 
plaints referred  to  him  by  members  of 
the  legislature. 

Unlike  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner, the  ombudsman  proposed  to  as- 
sist Congress  could  receive  citizen  com- 
plaints directly  from  individuals  as  well 
as  from  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Duties  would  Include  determining 
matters  for  investigation,  holding  private 
hearings,  and  making  recommendations 
limited  to  the  following  four  administra- 
tive areas:  Health,  education,  and  anti- 
poverty  programs;  and  employment  and 
manpower  training  programs. 

The  Administrative  Ombudsman  Ex- 
perimentation Act  is  submitted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  because  low-income  citizens  have 
voiced  particular  frustration  in  obtain- 
ing redress  of  problems  requiring  admin- 
istrative action,  and.  accordingly,  the 
proposal  designates  that  priority  atten- 
tion go  to  areas  having  a  cocicentration 
of  low -income  fan:iilie8. 

In  each  of  the  geographical  areas 
chosen  for  pilot  projects,  the  ombuds- 
man is  authorized  to  receive  and  inves- 
tigate complaints  in  respect  to  admini- 
strative acts  or  omissions  that  might  be 
Contrary  to  the  Constlttition.  Federal 
law,  or  Federal  regulation;  unreasonable, 
unfair,  arbitrary,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
general  course  of  an  administrative 
agency's  fimctionlng;  based  wholly  or 
partly  on  a  mistake  of  law  or  fact;  or 
based  on  Improper  or  irrelevant  grounds. 
These  follow  generally  the  suggestion 
in  the  model  code  prepared  by  Prof  Wal- 
ter Gellhom  Betts  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University,  who  is  a  leading 
authority  on  the  ombudsman  system 

In  introducing  the  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate  today,  the  chief  author  and 
sponsor  of  our  proposal.  Senator  Javtts, 
has  expressed  assurance  that  this  ex- 
periment is  not  designed  to  circumvent 
the  traditional  role  of  Congress  as  over- 
seer and  constituent  representative.  On 
the  contrary.  Senator  Javtts  has  pointed 
out,  this  experiment  enables  Congress  to 
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pursue  our  traditional  role,  "rather  than 
letting  the  executive  branch  experiment 
alone  In  this  area  with  the  built-in  con- 
flict of  interests  that  would  result.  The 
principal  function  of  the  ombudsman  is 
the  Investigation  of  complaints  and  the 
correction  of  administrative  abuses  As  In 
the  tradltlonaJ  model,  the  ombudsman 
would  have  no  pwwer  to  alter  or  cancel 
an  administrative  act  " 

It  is  the  hope  of  sponsors  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  that  this  experiment 
wiU  improve  our  procedures  for  review- 
ing the  case  of  a  citizen  who  alleges 
denial  of  rights  or  benefits,  or  improper 
penalues.  resulting  from  otDcial  action 
or  failure  to  act. 

The  complete  text  of  the  proposal  fol- 
lows: 

H  R  35«3 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  means  for  ex- 
perimenting with  the  implementation  of 
the  ombudamac  concept  in  government  at 
all  levels  in  order  to  asalst  in  making  the 
government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  of  citizens  generally,  and 
for  other  purpoeea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatwts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asternbled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  .Administrative  Ombuds- 
man Experimentation  .\ct  of  1971   ■ 

SMC  3  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title 

•TITLB   IX— ADMINISTRATrVIE 
OMBtTDSM.AN 
P\«T  A — Oknceai.  Pmovisioirg 
ST*TXMi>rr  or   rtNDiNoa  and   itrapoai 
"Sac.  001.   (a)   The  CongreM  hereby  finds 
that- 
'll)   there  is  a  growing  senae  of  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  private  citizens  In  dealing 
with  government  at  aJl  levels; 

■|3)  the  increasing  multiplicity  of  agen- 
clea  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
States  and  localities  and  expanding  adminis- 
trative discretion  of  such  governmental 
agencies,  has  had  a  serious  Impact  upon  the 
abUlty  of  private  citizens  to  cope  with  the 
operation  of  government,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  governmental  activities  af- 
fecting them  and  to  achieve  a  timely  and 
meaningful  resolution  of  problems  requiring 
administrative  action. 

3  iow-lncome  persons  are  particularly 
frustrated  in  obtaining  redress  of  problems 
requiring  administrative  action  and  any  fail- 
ure of  government  to  provide  timely  and 
meaningful  resolution  is  especially  detri- 
mental to  their  well  t>elng. 

ibi  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  ex- 
plore the  posalbUlty  of  implementing  the 
concept  of  an  ombudsman  at  each  level  of 
government  to  make  gorernmant  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  low -Income  persons 
and  other  private  citizens,  and  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  such  persons  In  each  level 
of  government 

"D^riNmoNS 

"Sec   903    As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

"  1 1 )  administrative  act'  includes  any  ac- 
tion, omission,  decision,  recommendation. 
practice,  or  procedure: 

•<3i  agency'  means  the  Department  of 
L*bor.  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urt)*n  Development,  and  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
□omlc  Opportunity,  and  any  officer,  or  mem- 
ber thereof  acting  or  purporting  to  act  la 
the  exercise  of  his  official  duties,  including 
and  limited  to  the  following  functions 

"(A)    health 

"(B)    education 

"(C)    anti-poverty  programs,  and 
iDi    empicyment  and  manpower  training 
programs,  but  does  not  inciuc 


"(1)    the  Presldect  and  his  Immediate  staff 
(but  does  include  offices  ertabil&hed  la   the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President); 
111)    the  Congress 

"(Ul)    the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(It)  the  governments  of  the  States  and 
municipalities; 

"(V)  oourts-martlat  and  military  commJs- 
sLons.  or 

"(vl)    military  authority; 

"(3)  Board'  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Ombudsman  Foundation; 

"(4)  'Foundation'  means  the  .American 
Ombudsman  Foundation; 

"1 51  low-Income  person'  means  a  f)er«on 
whoae  adjusted  gross  income  in  a  particular 
p«riod  is  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  oo«t 
of  family  oonaumptlon  of  the  Lower  Living 
Standard  Budget  as  determined  annually  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  Labor: 

"(6)  municipality'  means  any  city,  town, 
vUlage.  borough,  or  other  municipality  or  any 
county,  township,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  or  any  city  and  county  or 
other  such  subdivision  acting  Jointly,  hav- 
ing general  governmental  powers  and  may 
include  any  federally  recognized  Indian 
reservation. 

"(7)  Office'  means  the  office  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman,  and 

"(8)  'Person  Includes  an  individual,  part- 
nersibip,  corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organisation; 

"(91  State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  t7nion.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


"LTflLllVa    DATE 

Sac  903  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  enactmenrt 

■■OUVATION 

3kc  W4  The  provisions  oil  this  title  shall 
terminate  ninety  days  after  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974 

"Pa«T  B — Omca  of  thx  AujinnsTSATrvx 

OuatTDSMAN 
"OmcX    BSTASLISHO 

"Sac  913.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Ombudsman 
The  Office  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Ombudsman 

"(b)  The  Om.budBman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  oif  the 
Senate,  after  oonsultatlon  with  the  majortty 
and  minority  leaders  at  each  house,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Office  The  Ombudsman  shall  be  a  person 
well  qualified  to  analyze  problems  of  law.  ad- 
ministration, and  public  policy  and  shall  not 
be  actively  Involved  In  partisan  affairs 

"(c)  No  person  may  serve  as  Ombudsman 
while  a  candidate  for  or  holder  of  any  elected 
office,  whether  municipal,  State,  or  Federal, 
or  whUe  engaged  in  any  other  business,  vo- 
cation, or  employment 

"(d)  The  Ombudsman  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years  unless  removed  as  pro- 
vided hereafter  The  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States,  by  two-thtrds  vote  In  each  House, 
may  remove  the  Ombudsman  from  office 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Congress,  he 
has  become  permanently  Incapacitated,  or 
has  been  determined  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  be  guilty  of  any  felony,  mis- 
conduct, or  any  other  conduct  Involving 
moral  turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and 
no  other  manner  except  by  impeachment. 

"(e)  If  the  office  of  Ombudsman  becomes 
vacant  for  any  cause,  the  Deputy  Ombuds- 
man shall  serve  as  .Acting  Ombudsman  until 
an  Ombudsman  has  been  appointed  for  a 
full  term. 

"(f)    The   Ombudsman    shall    receive   the 


same   salary  as  the  ComptroUer-Oeneral  of 
the  Umted  States. 

"Dirnxs  or  thx  ombttdsman 

"Sac.  913  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Ombudsman  is  au- 
thortaed  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted, 
In  such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, not  more  than  three  demonstra- 
tion projects  of  which  one  shall  be  conducted 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  remain- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  two  administrative 
regions  established  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  the  administration  of 
programs  by  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
addition  he  may  conduct  such  other  demon- 
stration projects  as  may  be  authorized  by  any 
standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  of  tbe  Senate 

"(b)  Full  and  complete  investigations 
under  each  such  project  will  be  made,  upon 
receipt  of  a  written  complaint  from  any  par- 
son forwarded  by  such  person  or  by  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Hepreeetioatlvetf 
or  any  standing,  special,  or  Select  Committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  an  administrative  Act 
not  exempted  under  section  914.  which  Act 
might  be — 

"(1)  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  Federal 
law.  or  Federal  regulation. 

"(b)  unreasonable,  unfair,  arbitrary,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  general  course  of  an 
administrative  agency's  functioning, 

"(3)  based  wholly  or  partly  on  a  mistake 
of  law  or  fact,  or 

"(4)  baaed  on  improper  or  irrelevant 
grounds.  In  selecting  administrative  regions 
under  this  section,  the  Ombudsman  shall 
take  Into  account  tbe  number  of  areas  there- 
in having  high  concentrations  of  low-Income 
families  and  the  extent  of  low-income  per- 
sons residing  in  such  areas. 

"OBOANIZATION    OF    OmCX 

"Sac.  914.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  the  Ombudsman  is  au- 
thorized to^ — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  professional  persons,  clerks,  consul- 
tants, and  other  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office,  and 
such  personnel  shall  be  appointed  without 
reference  to  political  affiliations  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  jjerform  the  duties 
of  their  offices; 

"(3)  designate  one  of  his  assistants  to  be 
the  Deputy  Ombudsman,  with  authority  to 
act  in  hU  stead  when  he  himself  Is  disabled 
or  protractedly  absent; 

"(3)  delegate  authority  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  such  Office; 

"(4)  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  agency  or  Institution  re- 
sponsible for  legal  services  programs  for  the 
referral  of  complaints  more  appropriately  re- 
solved by  said  conference  or  such  agencies 
or  institutions;  and 

"(6)  conduct  Investigations  and  hold  pri- 
vate hearings  with  either  the  complalntant 
or  officers  or  employees  of  tbe  agency  con- 
cerned or  both. 

"(6)  delegate  authority  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  Office; 

"(7)  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  3tat««  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  during  the  previous 
year  and  submit  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1974  a  final 
report  setting  forth  his  recommendations 
( including  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation) for  the  adoption  of  the  Ombudsman 
concept  in  respect  to  administrative  acts  bj 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  those  specified  under 
section  903(3) 
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°  KXXMPTIS  MATITXa 

"8«c  915  No  complaint  shall  be  subject  to 
Investigation  by  the  Ombudsman  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  If  such  complaint  In- 
volves— 

"(I)  any  matter  certified  by  tbe  bead  of 
any  executive  department  as  affecting  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  government  or  any  international  or- 
ganization; 

"(3)  any  adminlstratlTe  act  that  Is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  functions  set  forth  in  section 
903(3)  ofthlsUtle: 

"(3)  any  administrative  act  that  occurred 
ouulde  tbe  United  States; 

"(4)  any  administrative  act  concerning  the 
appointment,  removal,  discipline,  benefits 
or  other  personnel  matters  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"  (B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

"(5)  any  administrative  action,  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  person  complaining  of  such 
action  had  actual  notice  thereof,  except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  tbe  ombudsman  may 
Investigate  a  complaint  of  an  administrative 
action  that  would  otherwise  be  exempt  un- 
der this  paragraph; 

"(6)  any  administrative  act  based  upon  a 
complaint  upon  determination  by  the  om- 
budsman exercising  his  discretion  that — 

"(A)  the  complaint  pertains  to  a  matter 
outside  tbe  Ombudsman's  power: 

"(B)  the  complainant  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
complaint; 

"(C)  the  complaint  is  trivial,  frivolous, 
vexatious,  or  not  made  In  good  faith; 

"(D)  the  Ombudsman's  resources  are  in- 
sufficient for  adequate  Investigation;  or 

"  (S)  the  complaint  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed to  Justify  present  examination  of  Its 
merit. 

"The  Ombudsman's  decision  to  decline  to 
investigate  a  complaint  shall  not,  however, 
bar  him  from  proceeding  on  his  own  motion 
to  Inquire  Into  the  matter  complained  about 
or  into  r^ated  problema. 

"KXCOMMXNDATIONS 

"Sk  916  If.  having  considered  a  complaint 
and  whatever  material  he  deems  pertinent, 
the  Ombudsnian  Is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
administrative  agerkcy  should  consider  the 
matter  further,  modify  or  cancel  an  adminis- 
trative act.  alter  a  regulation  or  ruling,  ex- 
plain more  fully  the  administrative  act  In 
question,  or  take  any  other  step,  he  shall 
state  his  recommendations  to  the  adminis- 
trative agency,  the  complainant,  the  forward- 
ing member,  or  committee,  and  others  who 
may  be  concerned  If  the  Ombudsman  so  re- 
quests, the  agency  shall,  within  the  time  he 
has  specified,  inform  him  about  the  action 
taken  on  his  recommendations  or  tbe  reasorvs 
for  not  complying  with  them.  Before  an- 
nouncing a  conclusion  or  recommendation 
that  criticizes  an  administrative  agency  or 
any  person,  the  Ombudsman  shall  provide 
that  agency  or  person  with  an  opportunity 
to  take  appropriate  respo naive  action  or  to 
have  Its  comment  or  reply  appended  to  upon 
such  conclusions  or  recommendations. 
"AVAnjian.mr  or  nrroaMATioK 

"Sac  917  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provl- 
sions  of  section  653(b)  of  title  V  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  each  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  all  information.  Including  data, 
reports,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws  to  the  Ombudsman  In  pur- 
suance of  his  functions 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  mat- 
ters specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy 


"OMSTTIIBMAK'B  aLMXTNTTVa 

"Sac,  918.  (a)  No  proceeding,  opinion,  or 
expression  of  the  Ombudanan  shall  be  re- 
"vlewaMe  in  any  court. 

"(b)  No  civil  action  shall  lie  against  the 
Ombudsman  or  any  member  of  his  staff  for 
anything  done  or  said  or  omitted.  In  dis- 
charging the  reepoQsibUttlee  contemplated  by 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Neither  the  Ombudsman  nor  any 
member  of  his  staff  shall  be  required  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence  in  any  Judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding  concerning  mat- 
ters within  his  official  oognlaance.  except  in 
a  proceeding  brought  to  enforce  this  Act. 

"aiGHTS  ANU  Dums  or  wrrNxasis 
"ISbc.  919.  A  person  required  by  the  Om- 
budsman to  provide  Information  shall  be  paid 
tbe  same  fees  and  travel  allowances  as  are 
exteiuled  to  wltDeesee  whose  attendance  has 
been  required  In  the  courts  or  the  United 
States 

""DTBCT  ON   OTHXa  LAWa 

"'Sac.  930  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
be  In  addition  to  and  do  not  In  any  manner 
limit  or  affect  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regulation  under  which  any  remedy  or 
right  of  a]>peaJ  is  provided  few  any  person,  or 
any  procedures  Is  provided  for  the  Inquiry 
Into  or  investigation  of  any  matter,  and 
nothing  in  thU  part  shall  limit  or  affect  any 
such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or  procedure 
The  powers  conferred  on  the  Ombudaman  by 
this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  him  notwith- 
standing tbe  fact  any  other  remedy  or  right 
of  appeal,  or  procedure  may  be  provided  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  oi  law 
to  the  effect  that  any  administrative  action 
or  omission  shall  be  final  or  that  no  appeal 
shall  He  In  respect  therecrf 

"ACTTHOaiZATION     OF    APPaOPaiATIOKB 

"Sac.  931.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^- 
proprtated  for  this  Part.  aSOO.OOO  for  the  fUcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  »«00,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  •700,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
Amounts  80  appropriated  shall  be  distnirsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Ombudsman, 

"PAXT  C AXXKICAN  OMBTTDBUAlt  FOUNDATION 

"FOUNDATION    CaTABLJBHXD 

"Sac  931.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Ombudsman  Foundation. 

"(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  TTie  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  "with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  five  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  Indl'vlduals  who  are 
former  officials  of  State  and  munlclpaUtles. 
five  shall  be  appointed  from  among  individ- 
uals from  private  life,  Including  profession- 
als, attorneys,  and  others,  who  are  recognized 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  or  education  as 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board,  and 
five  of  whom  shall  be  low-Income  persons  or 
their  representatives.  The  Ombudsman  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
In  making  appointments  to  the  Board,  the 
President  Is  requested  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  Individuals  who. 
collectively,  will  provide  appropriate  regional 
and  political  balance  on  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointive 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  three 
years;  except  that  (1)  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
President,  five  for  terms  of  one  year  five  for 
terms  of  two  years,  and  five  for  terms  of  three 
years,  and  (3)  any  member  app>olnted  to  flU 
a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed. 

"fdi  Members  of  the  Board  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Foundation,  be 


entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  exceeding  9135 
per  diem.  Including  travel  time;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  section  5703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persoAs  in 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittently 

"(e)  Tbe  President  ahaU  call  tbe  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  at  which  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness shall  be  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  until  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Thereafter  each  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year 
in  duration.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chairman  in  bis  ab- 
sence. In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  chair- 
manship or  vice  chairmanship,  the  Founda- 
tion shall  elect  an  Individual  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

"(f)  A  majority  of  the  Board  of  the  Fotin- 
datlon  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Sac.  933.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  F^aundatlon  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
In  making  such  appointments  the  President 
is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Foundation  Bach  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  unless  pre- 
viously removed  by  the  President  The  Dep- 
uty Director  shall  perfcxm  such  functions  as 
the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Foun- 
dation, may  prescribe,  and  be  acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  tbe  Direc- 
tor or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  tbe  office 
of  the  Director. 

"(b)  The  I>lrector  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams of  tbe  Foundation  subject  to  Its  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out  such 
other  functions  as  the  Board  may  delegate 
to  him  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

"AUTHOaiTT    OF   THX    FOtTWDATlON 

"Sac.  933.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authM"- 
ized  to — 

"(1)  initiate  and  support  research  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  and  the  most  effective  ways 
to  lii^>lement  the  ombudsman  concept  in  re- 
spect to  administrative  actions  of  public 
agencies  of  States  and  municipalities,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  timtiy  and  effective 
Investigation  and  resolution  of  complaints 
from  low-Income  persons; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  States  and  to  munici- 
palities for  a  program  for  the  establishment 
of  an  office  with  objective  and  functions 
similar  to  the  Office  established  under  part  B 
of  this  title,  or  tbe  strengthening  of  such 
an  office,  which  the  Director  determines  will  — 
"(A)  give  due  consideration  to  complsJnts 
from  low-income  p>ersons; 

"(B)  be  a  demonstration  project  with  lim- 
ited Jurisdiction  designed  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  such  an  office,  or  be 
a  permanent  office  having  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate all  or  a  significant  portion  of  tbe 
complaints  of  the  residents  of  that  State  of 
unjust  administrative  action  by  public 
agencies  of  that  State:   and 

"(C)  be  conducted  in  a  practical,  fair,  and 
effective  manner,  including  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  head  of  such  an  office  has  the 
authority  to  Investigate  the  resolution  of 
complaints  received  by  htm. 

'"(3)  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  ap- 
propriate head  of  any  department  or  a^ncy 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  with  educa- 
tloiMl  Institutions  conducting  nonprofit  re- 
search, for  demonstration  programs  or  pro- 
jects for  the  establishment  of  an  office  with 
objectives  and  functions  similar  to  the  of- 
fice establish  under  part  B  of  this  title; 
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"(4)  provide  ftC  the  request  of  ^n;  St»t« 
or  munlcipaiii?  direcUy  or  through  oUier 
arnu\^cnents  or  cectinic&^  aaauitanc«  for  the 
astablLchment  at  ^n  o(Bc«  vltb  objactlTes  ftnd 
functions  Umll&r  to  the  office  establlmhe<l  un- 
der p«n  B  of  thla  title 

5i  conduct  or  c»u»e  to  be  conducted, 
worfcshope  and  other  short-term  training  In- 
stitutes for  personnel  who  >xe  or  wUl  b«  en- 
^«^ed  m  the  opersiiun  of  Lay  ombudsnum  of- 
fice of  a  St*te  '.tr  munlcipalltT 

"9!  provide,  at  the  request  of  any  edu- 
catlonai  Institution,  technical  aaaLstance  for 
the  eBtablLahment  of  an  office  similar  to  the 
office  eetabllahment  under  part  B  if  this  title 
for  the  proceealn^  ^f  student  gnevances: 

"i7i  collect  analyre.  and  dlaeemlnata  rele- 
vant Information  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
ombudsman  concept  by  States  and  municl- 
paUUes: 

"  '  8 1  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act.  provide  for  continuing  In- 
dependent evaluations  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  Act.  and 

'  <  9  1  <  A  >  prepare  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  tlaca.  year  June  30,  IS74  a  ;»cnplete 
report  or.  tSe  activities  of  the  Foundation, 
including  recocnmendatlons  (Including  aoy 
reoonxmendaticxxs  for  legislation)  concerning 
the  best  methods  by  which  the  ombudsman 
concept  may  be  employed  to  p>rovide  to  the 
public  g«neraily  with  due  xmalderaaon  to 
low-Income  persons  more  responsive  govern- 
ment, (B)  fuTTUsh  such  report  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  for  his  recommendations, 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  and 
(C)  prepare  and  submit  6o  the  Congreas  such 
Interim  reporta  as  the  Director  may  de«m 
appropriate 

°°(b)  In  making  grants  under  subsectloQ 
(b).  the  Director  shall  prescribe.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bco- 
nocnlc  Opportunity  and  with  any  appropriate 
community  action  or  similar  agency  In  the 
JijrVsdicUon  to  be  served,  such  conditions 
as  h«  shall  deem  necessary  to  Insure  due 
consideration  is  given  to  low- income  persons 
"(C)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  except  upon  application  therefor 
which  Is  submitted  to  the  Foundation  In 
accordance  with  regulations  and  procedures 
eatabllahed  by  the  Bo«rd 

"(d  Programs  under  this  part  may  In- 
clude administrative  actions  relating  to 
funocions  other  than  those  speclQed  In  sec- 
tion 903  3 1  provided  however  that  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  for  the  referral  of  com- 
plaints relating  to  environmental  or 
consumer  protection  or  other  matters  more 
appropriately  handled  by  a  state  or  munic- 
ipal agency 

"UlCrTATtON    OK    OAITTS 

"Sxc  934  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  part  in  excess  of  90  f>er- 
oentum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  project. 
activity,  or  award  for  which  an  application 
Is  made  unless  the  Director  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement 

"  { b  I  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
not  cover  the  cost  of  any  land  acquisition, 
construction,  building  acqulaltlons.  or  acqui- 
sition of  major  equipment 

■'(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  part  unless  adequate  provisions  are  made 
to  assure  an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
project  or  activity  to  be  assisted 

"*BltrwiSTa*TTVK    PSOVISIONS 

"3»c  935.  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provislccis  of  this  part, 
the  Foundation,  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions  Ls  authorised  to — 

■  I  1  I  prescribe  such  reg-uLatlons  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  lu 
functions  shall  be  carried  out, 

"(3^  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and 
to    use,    sell,    or    otherwise    dispose    of   such 


property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions: 

"(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 
receive  (and  use  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
In  aoccrdanoe  with  paragraph  1 3 1  )  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  oondlUon 
or  restrlctloci.  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

'(4)  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  services,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classtfloatlon  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  no  individual  so  appointed  shall  re- 
ceive comp)ensatlon  In  excess  of  ths  rate 
prescribed  for  OS- 18  In  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule under  section  5333  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

"(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
•  100  per  diem. 

"(Si  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  seoUon  S703  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code: 

"  ( 7 )  enter  mto  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revtsed 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U  S  C  5 1 . 

"(8)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  part  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  3«48  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (31    USC    S39):    and 

"(B)  make  other  necessary  expenditures 

"ACTHOaiZATION 

Sic  936  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (4.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  107?,  •4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  •8.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  " 


HORTON  PAYS  TTUBDTE  TO 
GEORGE  B  KELLY  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  Mr  Horton>  is 
recotmized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  my  congressianal  district,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  country  lost  a  good  friend,  an  out- 
standing  legislator  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant 

George  B  Kelly,  who  was  among  the 
leaders  In  Monroe  County  leRlslatlve  ac- 
tivities for  more  than  four  decades,  died 
June  26  in  a  hospital  In  Lyon,  FYance. 
at  the  a^e  of  70.  while  on  a  European 
trip. 

Beyond  the  fine  legislative  record 
which  George  accumulated  while  serv- 
ing in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
as  assemblyman  and  senator,  and  tn  the 
US  Congress  as  Representative,  Is  his 
praiseworthy  personal  de<llcation  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  Rochester  area.  He  was 
willing  to  risk  great  pollUcal  odds,  often 
sacriflcing  personal  job  security.  In  order 
to  do  this 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  a  predominantly 


Republican  area  of  upstate  New  York. 
But  to  George,  this  was  no  reason  to 
despair  or  give  up  With  incredible  per- 
severance and  an  unending  desire  to 
bnng  constructive  changes  to  the  Great- 
er Rochester  area,  he  accomplished  much 
for  the  people  of  his  district.  Stale,  and 
countr>-  The  results  of  legislaUon  he  in- 
troduced and  guided  to  enactment  are 
sUll  bemg  felt  today 

Because  of  his  notable  legislative  ac- 
complishments, but  largely  because  of 
his  character,  his  dedication  and  his 
steadiastness — personal  traits,  which  we 
as  legislators  should  3tnve  to  emulate — I 
would  like  to  share  George  Kelly's  rec- 
ord with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 

In  November  1932.  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  men  .s  clothing  business 
In  Rochester  Oeon?e  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  .Assembly— becoming  the 
first  Democrat  to  win  an  assembly  post 
m  Monroe  County  In  more  than  40  years. 
He  was  reelected  and  in  1934  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  from  the  45th  district. 
In  the  State  senate,  George  was  chair- 
man of  the  agriculture  committee  and 
also  sponsored  many  successful  bllLs  He 
relinquished  his  post  when  he  defeated 
an  Incumbent  In  the  Democratic  primary 
to  run  for  a  congressional  seat 

He  w-as  elected  to  Congress  In  1936  on 
a  New  Deal  platform 

Within  2  years,  a  Republican  Insur- 
gence  lost  George  his  seat  in  Congress 
when  he  wsis  defeated  for  reelection 

In  1939.  George  was  appointed  the  first 
regional  director  of  the  newly  formed 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  for  New  York 
and  Connecticut  under  the  U.S  Depart- 
n*nt  of  Labor  He  left  the  posiUon  in 
1940  to  run  again  for  Congress  and  while 
he  lost  by  6.800  votes  In  the  old  38th 
district,  he  led  his  party's  ticket 

In  1941.  Gov  Herbert  H  Lehmann 
appointed  George  to  the  State  mediation 
board,  on  which  he  served  until  Repub- 
lican Thomas  Dewey  was  elected  to  his 
first  term  as  Governor 

He  spent  the  next  few  years  in  busi- 
ness. Including  serving  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  radio  station  WRNY 
and  becoming  a  licensed  life  insurance 
broker. 

In  1957,  he  ran  for  the  State  senate 
and,  although  he  was  defeated,  he  polled 
the  highest  total  of  votes  of  any  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket  In  the 
Senate  district. 

Still,  George  refused  to  turn  away 
from  service  to  the  people  of  Rochester 
During  the  presidential  year  of  1960, 
he  served  as  camp«ugn  manager  for 
Charles  F  Stockmelster,  who  was  elected 
to  the  State  assembly  by  2,700  votes  and 
scored  the  only  local  Democratic  victory 
He  was  also  Stockmelster's  campaign 
manager  m  successful  runs  for  the  as- 
sembly in  1962,  1964,  1965  tind  1966  In 
1967,  he  was  campaign  manager  for  City 
Court  Judge  Andrew  G  Celll,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Rochester  City  Coun- 
cil 

Last  November,  George  retired  from 
his  post  as  Industrial  redevelopment  ad- 
viser in  the  city  of  Rochester  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Renewal, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  will  agree  that  the  career  of 
George  Kelly,  my  personal  friend  and  a 
predecessor  to  this  congressional  seat.  Is 
a    praiseworthy    one.    Despite    setbacks 
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that  would  have  discouraged  others. 
George  was  determined  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Greater  Rochester  area  He 
did — most  outstsmdlngly  and  honorably 
For  this,  we  are  grateful. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  this  tribute  to  Congressman 
George  Kelly  s  memory,  and  In  extend- 
ing the  condolences  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress to  his  wonderful  wife,  Cassle.  to  his 
family  and  to  his  many,  many  friends. 


WORK  BEING  DONE  BY  THE  MAJOR 
APPLIANCE  CONSUMER  ACmON 
PANEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  iMr  McKay)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  McKAY  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Major  Appliance  Consumer  Action 
Panel— MAC AP— headed  by  Dr  'Virginia 
F,  Cutler,  department  chairman  of  fam- 
ily economics  and  home  management  at 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo, 
Utah,  and  a  member  of  my  congressional 
district 

President  Johnson  first  appointed  a 
task  force  to  investigate  guarantees  and 
servicing  problems  for  major  home  ap- 
pliances This  group  recognized  a  need 
for  a  more  coordinated  effort  to  serve 
coiisumers  better. 

President  Nixon  reactivated  this  task 
force  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 30  of  1969  and  called  for  a  report 
of  progress  being  made  by  the  appliance 
indiistry  in  Implementing  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  initial  panel, 

MACAP,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Cutler,  has  bewi  working  since  that  time 
in  attempting  to  bridge  the  communica- 
tion gap  between  industry  and  consumer 
and  in  providing  a  channel  for  consiuner 
voice  *o  Industry. 

Dr  Cutler  lists  five  very  Important 
consumer  rights  that  are  being  consid- 
ered by  MACAP  and  each  of  which  I  feel 
Is  very  important: 

First    A  consumer  voice  to  Industry 

Second  A  meaningful  choice  of  prod- 
ucts for  varying  household  conditions 

Third.  Product  information  at  point 
of  sale  for  use  and  care  of  product. 

Fourth.  Safe  products. 

Fifth.  And.  mtegrity  in  the  market- 
place 

In  essence,  this  panel  serves.  In  the 
words  of  Dr  Cutler: 

As  an  "appeals  board"  (or  Individual  con- 
sumers in  their  relationship  and  "negotia- 
tions" with  major  appliance  dealers,  service 
agencies,  and  or  producers  The  panel  was 
established  to  review  all  evidence  In  each 
complaint  and  make  disposition  recommen- 
dations to  the  Individual  firm  or  firms  In- 
volved, as  well  as  Informing  the  concerned 
association  or  associations  of  the  "opinion" 
rendered  The  panel  also  Is  emoowered  to 
maike  broad  studies  and  recommendations 
in  significant  areas 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Virginia 
Cutler  and  the  MACAP  panel  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  for  all  of  us  Their 
work  has  enabled  the  consumers  voice  to 
be  heard  more  effectively  in  our  society 
CXVn 1453— Part  17 
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BUS  TRAGEDY  ON  PANAMA  CANAL 
BRIDGE  USED  AS  PROPAGANDA 
LEVER  AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  across  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  at  Balboa  has  a  four-lane 
breadth.  At  Its  eastern  end,  the  bridge 
connects  with  4th  of  July  Avenue,  a  two- 
lane  street;  at  its  western  end.  It  Joins 
the  Thatcher  Highway,  also  a  two-lane 
road.  The  road  span  between  the  four- 
lane  bridge  and  the  two  double-lane 
highways  with  which  It  connects  has 
three  lanes,  all  appropriately  marked 

In  the  early  morning  of  Monday.  May 
24.  1971,  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was 
the  site  of  a  tragic  bus  accident  in  which 
38  Panamanians  lost  their  lives,  includ- 
ing 23  men  and  15  women 

The  facts  as  established  by  witnesses 
are  simple: 

First  Two  Panamanian  buses  going 
toward  Panama  City  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Panama  Canal  were  racing  across 
the  bridge  at  an  estimated  speed  of  50 
miles  per  hour. 

Second  One  bus  crossed  the  no-pass- 
ing double  yellow  line  to  pass  the  other 
bus,  but  swerved  sharply  back  into  its 
own  lane  because  of  an  on-coming  car 
from  the  east  and  went  out  of  control 
by  reason  of  excessive  speed. 

Third.  It  then  crossed  the  oppasite 
lane,  hit  the  9-inch  curb  and  went  into 
the  air  going  over  the  23-lnch  high  re- 
taining wall,  clipping  off  the  hand  rail- 
ing of  two  4-lnch  molded  aluminum 
pipes. 

Fourth.  It  pluneed  160  feet  into  the 
oil  tank  farm  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  College,  killing  38  Panama- 
nian passengers  and  starting  a  fire  that 
was  quickly  extingmshed  by  Canal  Zone 
firemen. 

Fifth.  Isthmian  authorities  rendered 
every  possible  assistance  as  required  by 
the  tragedy,  including  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  the  few  passengers  who  escaped 
death. 

The  facts  In  the  esse  as  I  have  given 
them  were  published  in  the  Panama 
press  and  generally  accepted  by  the  Isth- 
mian public  as  true.  Subsequently, 
however,  stories  began  to  appear  in  the 
Spanish -language  papers  of  Pansmia  to 
the  effect  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
calamity  was  not  with  the  racing  drivers 
but  because  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  construct  a  bridge  of  adequate 
design  for  trafHc  purposes.  Therefore, 
say  these  stories,  the  United  States  is 
responsible  in  damages  to  the  relatives 
and  estates  of  those  killed  or  injured 
Thus,  this  impressive  bridge,  built  at 
a  cost  of  i20  million  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  to  supplant  the  Thatcher  Ferries 
and  to  satisfy  Panamanian  demands  for 
quicker  passage  over  the  canal  is  be- 
ing condemned  by  Panamanian  dema- 
gogs as  a  failure  in  bridge  design  in- 
duced by  pecuniary  considerations  of 
Canal  Zone  authorities  This  is  but  an- 
other instance,  and  a  tragic  one,  where 
these  self -same  people  and  newspapers 


of  Panama  seek  to  ignore  facts  and  hold 
the  United  States  responsible  for  an  ad- 
verse situation  caused  by  Panamanians 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bridge  was  designed  by  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  bridge  designers  in  the 
United  States  and  is  adequate  for  every 
local   purpose. 

The  bridge  catastrophe  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  world  at  large  with 
the  care  suid  prudence  of  some  of  the 
busdrivers  of  Panama  in  the  use  of  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  was  adequately 
guarded  by  Canal  Zone  police.  However, 
the  impulses  of  the  two  drivers  to  race 
seem  to  have  developed  after  their  buses 
entered  the  bridge  from  the  west  and 
no  one  could  possibly  have  anticipated 
that  they  wovild  commit  an  action  so 
stupid,   dangerous,   and   imprecedented 

The  May  24,  1971,  bus  accident,  as 
well  as  anything  that  I  have  read  In 
modern  Panama  Canal  history,  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  United  States 
retaining  its  full  sovereign  powers  over 
the  Canal  Zone  with  the  "right  to  en- 
force police  regulations,  preser\'e  order, 
protect  property  rights,  and  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  are  appropriate 
and  necessary"  as  was  originally  recom- 
mended va  1902  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  under  Rear  Adm.  John  G. 
Walker  and  was  subsequently  provided 
for  in  both  treaty  and  law.  This  fearful 
accident  amply  illustrates  the  value  of 
such  protective  provision  in  the  basic 
treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  follow  the  canal 
situation  closely.  I  believe  that  I  reflect 
their  views  when  I  express  full  sympathy 
with  the  survivors  of  the  bus  accident 
and  the  families  of  those  whose  lives 
were  lost  Let  us  hope  that  the  tragedy 
was  not  without  some  value  by  way  of 
demonstrating  the  absolute  need  for  the 
lawful  use  of  the  bridge  and  that  it 
will  help  to  dispel  the  wave  of  the  indi- 
cated propaganda  against  the  United 
States  that  now  plagues  the  Isthmus 

As  partial  documentation  for  the 
facts  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary, I  Include  a  newsstory  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  published  in  the  two  lead- 
ing Panamanian  newspapers  as  parts  of 
my  remarks: 

IProm  the  Panama   (RJ.)    Star  and  Herald. 

May  26,  1971] 
Btrs  Race  on  Panama   Canal  Banxn  Lkavks 

38     DaAD;     Vxhiclx     Faixs     160     Ttxr     TO 

Tank   Pakm 

A  bus  that  carried  38  Panamanians  to  sud- 
den death  when  U  plunged  160  feet  off  the 
Panama  Canal  bridge  at  Balboa  early  yes- 
terday was  racing  another  Just  before  the  ac- 
cident, according  to  the  Canal  Zone  Police, 

Plve  other  occupant*  were  Injured  Of 
these,  one  was  In  serious  condition,  three 
were  In  fair  condition  and  one  was  In  surgery. 

Police  Chief  Oaddls  Wall  told  newsmen 
physical  evidence  at  the  scene  and  eye-wit- 
ness reports  indicate  the  bus  carrying  com- 
muters from  La  Chorera  to  Panama,  went 
over  the  no-paaalng  double  yellow  line  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  the  other,  but  swerved 
sharply  to  get  back  Into  Its  lane  because  of  an 
oncoming  car  and  went  out  of  control  Its 
estimated  speed  was  60  mllee  per  hour  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Wall 

The  vehicle,  a  1966  Chevrolet  licensed  for 
40  passengers,  then  crossed  into  the  opposite 
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lAoe  nu  ih«  O-lndi  curb  «nd  w«at  Into  tbe 
alx.  goia«  over  Uie  23'-i-mch  high  retaining 
w»U  but  clipping  of  'Jtxe  hand  railing  o{  two 
4-Llicb  molded  alunataum  pipe« 

The  bu»  plung«<l  ISO  fe*t  inui  the  oil  tank 
farm  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Can*.  Zone  Col- 
lage, landing  some  130  feet  from  the  nearest 
tank  Sparka  from  the  impact  itarted  a  Are 
vhloh  vas  Quicklv  extinguished  by  Canal 
Zooe  firemen  reporting  to  the  scene  within 
mlnutea  Police  said  some  of  the  victims 
bodies  showed  bums  but  that  none  of  the 
deatha  were  attributed  to  burning 

The  evidence  where  the  bus  fell,  according 
to  police  indicated  that  the  vehicle  landed 
on  Its  top  and  thea  bounced  to  come  to  reat 
on  its  wheels 


All  of  the  victims  were  traf>ped  snslde  the 
lattened  bus  police  said  A  crane  raised  the 
a>p  of  the  vehicle  to  facilitate  the  extraction 
of  the  dead  and  injured  No  torches  were  used 
In  the  rescue  operation 

Asked  about  reports  that  the  bus  went  out 
of  control  after  ;Qelng  s  wheel.  Chief  Wall 
said  the  physical  evidence  at  the  scene  did 
not  bear  that  out  The  only  marks  on  the 
bridge  pavement  were  skid  marks  for  a  dis- 
tance of  110  feet    he  reported 

The  Ul-fated  passing  attempt,  according 
to  the  police  wa-j  made  s  short  distance 
beyond  the  convergence  of  the  double  lane 
Into  a  single  line  for  Panama-bound  trafllc. 
The  two  buses  had  been  racing  all  the  way 
from  the  west  bank  according  to  the  p>ollce 
Information 

The  other  bus  in  the  race.  Chief  Wall  de- 
clared, has  been  ldentl9ed  and  the  Panama 
National  Guard  has  been  asked  to  assist  In 
locating  Its  driver  Whether  charges  such  as 
speeding  or  reckless  driving  wu;  t)e  brought 
againat  him  win  depend  on  the  outcome  of 
the  investigation 

The  driver  of  the  fatal  bus  was  among  the 
dead  He  was  Plorentlno  Ramos  37  who  had 
a  record  of  two  fines  in  the  Canal  Zone — 
tbe  last  one  in  January  of  this  year — for 
passing  violations 

Of  the  38  persons  killed  23  were  men.  In- 
cluding two  teen-agers  and  15  were  women, 
including  one  teen-ager  Thirty-seven  of  the 
dead  had  been  identified  up  to  4  p m.  yester- 
day The  unidentified  corpse  was  that  of  a 
woman 

rLACS    LOWTBZD 

President  E>emetrlo  B  Lakas  ordered  the 
national  Sag  half-masted  He  and  his  deputy. 
Arturo  Sucre  and  Minister  of  Government 
Juan  Uaterno  Vasquez.  issued  a  statement 
of  condolence  to  the  kin  of  the  dea<^* 

The  Archbishop  of  Panama  Moaalgnor 
Marcos  McOrath.  joined  in  the  expressions  of 
grief  over  the  loss  of  life  In  within  hours 
and  another  the  traffic  tragedy 

"We  call  upon  all  citizens,  '  their  statement 
said,  "to  reflect  on  the  catises  of  these  trag- 
edies and  to  strive  to  avoid  them  in  the  fu- 
ture " 

At  Balboa  Heights.  Gov  David  a  Parker 
also  ordered  a^:  flags  In  the  Canal  Zone  low- 
ered to  ha;r-staiT  through  Wednesday  He 
issued  a  statement  of  condolence  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims 

The  first  report  of  the  accident  was  re- 
ceived by  Balboa  Police  from  a  La  Boca  resi- 
dent who  was  in  his  kitchen  and  heard  the 
crash  of  the  falling  bus  and  noted  that  the 
time  was  8  15  am  Police  responded  im- 
mediately and  alerted  the  Pire  Division  and 
Oorgas  HoepluL  md  later  cal.ed  the  US 
Army  for  assistance  in  the  removal  of  the 
dead  and  injured  Police  also  asked  St 
Mary  s  Church  In  Balboa  to  send  prlesU  to 
the  scene 

Canal  Zone.  US  Army  and  later  Panama 
ambulances  reported  to  the  sceae  Oorgas 
Hospital  medical  personnel  first  concerned 
themselves    with    providing    first-aid    to    the 


living  The  count  of  dead -on -arrival  at  Oor- 
gas Hospital  reached  3fi  Two  of  the  Injured 
In  the  hospital  died  last  night. 

WoaST     IN     HIBTOBT 

Radio  stations  in  Panama  began  broadcast- 
ing news  of  the  tragedy  shortly  after  It  hap- 
pened As  the  magnitude  of  the  accident — 
the  worst  In  the  history  of  Panama  became 
apparent,  hundreds  of  residents  made  their 
way  to  the  Oorgas  Hospltai  morgue  The 
crowd  grew  quickly  In  response  to  broadcast 
appeals  for  persons  who  could  help  in  tbe 
identification  of  the  dead 

The  Mayor  of  Chorrera  Temlstocles  Arjona. 
came  to  the  hospital  and  helped  organize  the 
grim  task  of  identification  of  the  corpses.  In 
groups  of  five  each,  realdents  of  Chorrera  who 
had  relatives  or  friends  commuting  by  bus 
to  the  capital  went  into  the  morgue  to  look 
at  the  dead  and  tell  whom  they  knew 

Some  of  the  viewers  suffered  ncar-coUapses 
as  they  recognized  loved  ones  among  the 
stretchers  lined  up  In  the  morgue  Outside 
anxious  relatives  broke  Into  walls  of  grief  as 
the  names  of  the  lifeless  became  known,  one 
by  one 

An  LnfonnaUon  post  was  set  up  at  the  Red 
Cross  office  across  the  street  from  the 
morgue  The  names  of  the  dead  were  broad- 
cast as  soon  as  available  over  mobile  radio 
broadcasting  units  The  identification  process 
continued  for  hours  and  by  early  afternoon 
all  but  one  had  been  identified  Canal  Zone 
authorities  made  arrangements  for  the  quick 
delivery  of  the  identified  bodies  to  relatives 
Yesterday  afternoon,  a  procession  of  Panama 
ambulances  took  13  bodies  to  Chorrera. 
where  they  will  be  Interred  today 

NAMES    LtSTXD 

Three  of  the  dead  passengers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard — Guardsmen 
Jose  H  Gutierrez.  84.  and  Edllberto  Rod- 
rtquec.  and  Mrs  market  Ouardsman  Rodri- 
guez, died  at  9  30  o'clock  last  night. 

The  Hat  of  dead — aU  Panamanians — Issued 
by  the  Canal  Zone  Police  at  3:30  pjn.  yes- 
terday: 

Plorentlno  Ramos,  37.  tbe  bus  driver. 

Carlos  Real.  37 

Mrs  Berta  M  de  Qulel.  employed  In  the 
National  Guard  super-market 

Plorencio  Ramos.  36.  a  cabinet  maker 

Leon  Perez,  age  unknown,  a  peddler 

Mrs  Natlvldad  Perez,  age  unknown,  wife 
of  Leon  Perez 

Luis  de  Hoyoe.  35.  chief  accountant  at  the 
Institute  of  Culture  and  Sports. 

Agustlna  Mena.  40.  a  nurse  at  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital 

Mrs    Krllnda  RuUoba  de  Victoria.  32. 

Tomas  Martinez.  41,  an  employee  of  the 
Wright  Plumbing  Store 

Ramlro  A   Peralta.  30 

Pldellna  Saavedra.  age  unknown,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civil  Registry. 

Elizabeth  Chong.  17,  a  student  at  the 
Oaston  Paraudo  Accounting  School. 

Isaac  Martinez,  36.  an  employee  of  Amado 
&  Co 

Martin  Montenegro.  33 

Bllseo  Alvear  Castillo.  33 

NITS  Eitsa  Reina  de  Castillo  38.  a  seam- 
stress, wife  of  miseo  Alvear  Castillo 

Wilfred  Henry  Innls  C  .  age  unknown. 

Jose  H  Gutierrez,  64.  a  National  Guards- 
man 

Edllberto  Rodriguez,  age  unknown,  a  Na- 
tional Guardsman 

Sateban  Castillo,  44.  an  employee  of  Ter- 
mlnaies  Panama 

EloLsa  Rodriguea.  11.  an  employee  of  Oayan 
Bros    and  a  sister  of  Ouardsman  Rodrlguec 

German  Bemal.  Jr  ,  33.  an  employee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Government  and  Justice 

Mlrta  Arella  Soo,  30. 

Crlatlna  Torrero.  83. 

Botaa  Herrera.  17 

GulUermo  McKenze.  age  unknown. 


Rlgoberto  Herrera   15. 

Mrs   Telma  Brenes  de  Guerrero.  33. 

Pedro  Morgan.  45 

Victoria  Jaen.  age  unknown. 

Mrs  Ruth  Naomi  George  de  Innls,  a^e  un- 
known 

Ceaar  Daniel  Bscurra.  age  unknown. 

Santiago  Soo.  Jr  .  19 

Carlos  Real.  37 

Jose  del  Roaarlo  Sanchez.  36 

Luis  A.  Jlmenes.  Jr  .  13 

Armando  Jose  Perec,  age  unknown. 

Still  alive  but  reported  In  serious  condi- 
tion and  under  Intensive  care: 

Pablo  Concepcldn. 

Fulvla  Suva 

E)ella  Dames 

Sarah  Pneto 

Candida  Rodriguez. 

Several  residents  of  Chorrera  reported 
they  were  alive  because  they  missed  taking 
the  fatal  bus  to  come  to  work  One  of  them. 
Rodrlgo  Sosa  an  employee  of  the  Oovemor's 
residence  at  Balboa  Helghu  said  the  driver 
turned  him  di>wn  b<><-ause  the  bus  already 
was  filled  Another  said  his  B-month-old  son 
kept  him  awake  part  of  the  night  and  he 
overslept;  when  the  bus  came  by  at  5  40 
am  he  wasn't  ready.  One  teacher  was  re- 
ported to  have  actually  taken  the  bus,  but 
left  It  to  retrieve  a  book  he  had  left  at  home. 

(From  the  Panama  American.  May  27.  1971] 
Th«  Rial  Cacsk? 

The  following  letter,  received  today.  Is  re- 
printed here  as  It  expresses  another  view- 
point on  the  recent  tragedy  In  which  38 
persons  died 

Dka>  8t«  The  principal  cause  of  accidents 
on  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  la  not  speed 
The  speed  excuse  Is  Just  a  smokescreen 
thrown  up  by  Canal  ZSone  authorities  anx- 
ious to  hide  the  real  cause — IdloUo  lane  de- 
sign Justified  on  the   basis  of  economy 

Canal  Zone  authorities  convinced  Wash- 
ington that  they  could  save  a  few  dollars  by 
building  three-lane  approaches  to  a  four 
lane  bridge  After  all.  wasn't  a  83.000.000 
saving  worth  more  than  40  Panamanian 
lives? 

That  tragic  bridge  la  another  mcwiument 
to  the  Canal  JSone  mentality  Where  In  the 
world  but  In  Canal  Zone  would  one  find  a 
three  lane  approach  to  a  four  lane  bridge? 

Remember  that  the  bus  driver  would  not 
have  been  racing  to  get  to  the  single  lane 
part  If  the  bridge  approach  had  been  the 
same  lane  width  as  the  bridge 

Now  Is  your  time  t<i  prevent  future  trage- 
dies Oeneral  Torrijoe  Remember,  this  la  not 
tbe  first  time  children  have  been  orphaned 
on  that  bridge,  nor  wUl  It  be  the  laat 

You  have  the  opportunity  Oeneral  Torrljos 
to  pressure  the  US  Into  building  one  extra 
lane  on  each  approach. 

While  you  are  at  It,  how  about  stronger 
guardrails  too 

If  all  I  see  shortly  Is  more  police  on  the 
bridge,  more  signs,  new  guardrails,  but  no 
new  lanes;  then  I  will  know  that  two  to  three 
million  dollars  Is  worth  more  than  40  Pana- 
manian lives.  Then  you.  Oeneral  Torrljos. 
and  I  will  have  lost  out  again  to  the  Zonlans. 

A  Concerned  Citizen 


PRESroENT  NTXON-S  VETO  OP  THE 
ACCELER.^TED  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Blainik)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  with  5.2 
million  jobless  Americans  w-alking  the 
streets  and  no  .sign  of  early  improvement 
In  the  unemployment  rate.  President 
Nixon's  veto  of   the  accelerated  public 
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works  bill  can  only  be  described  as  blind- 
ly lUoe^lcal  or  callously  indifferent 

Mr  Nixon's  veto  of  the  most  important 
leglslaUon  to  come  out  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress thus  far  was  based  largely  on  his 
contenUon  that,  first,  it  would  add  to 
existing  inflationary  pressures;  second. 
It  would  not  create  the  promised  jobs  for 
"at  least  18  months;"  and  third,  it  would 
not  provide  help  where  help  is  most 
needed. 

All  three  claims  are  demonstrably 
wrong.  Let  us  examine  them  in  order 

First  Inflation  The  country  right  now 
Is  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  unem- 
ployment compensauon  and  welfare 
assistance.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  would  not  pump  more  money 
into  the  spending  stream,  it  would  use 
funds  now  being  doled  out  for  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  for  productive  construc- 
tion of  public  facilities  that  are  badly 
needed  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  statistics  speak  for  themselves 

Last  September.  unemplo>-ment  com- 
pensation payments  amounted  to  $298.4 
million  In  the  ensuing  months,  they  have 
escalated  sharply,  as  follows: 

MUlion 

October (304.3 

November 342. 1 

December    - MO.  0 

January  1971 62fl.  7 

More  importantly,  to  the  victims  of  un- 
employment at  least,  the  number  of  job- 
less men  and  women  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits totaled  1.294.000  in  1970.  and  had 
risen  to  a  monthly  level  of  160,000  bv  the 
beginning  of  this  year 

We  spent  almost  $4  billion  on  compen- 
sation payments  in  1970.  and  right  now 
we  are  runmng  far  ahead  of  that  rate 
to  almost  $6  billion  per  year — a  50-per- 
cent increase  In  fact,  we  are  paying  peo- 
ple more  money  every  15  weeks  or  so  for 
not  working,  than  the  $2  billion  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  would 
cost  over  its  entire  2-year  life 

The  welfare  picture  is  much  the  same. 
Including  money  payments  under  medi- 
care assistance  for  the  aged,  these  are  the 
figures  for  the  past  4  years: 

Billion 

1967  ^   9 

19«8 IIIIIIIIIIIIlli;     8  8 

1988  6  9 

18TO  — 8  8 

And  currently,  we  are  spending  close  to 
$1  billion  a  month  for  welfare — public 
assisUnce — a  rate  of  <12  or  more  billion 
per  year. 

Mr.  Nixon's  logic  in  referring  to  ac- 
celerated public  works  as  inflationary  is 
mighty  hard  to  follow. 

Second  Public  works  projects  take  too 
long  to  get  started  and  thus  would  pro- 
vide no  immediate  work  for  the  jobless 

For  the  past  10  years,  ever  since  en- 
actment of  a  much  smaller  program  in 
1962,  applications  have  been  pouring  into 
Washington  from  municipalities  all 
across  the  country  for  Federal  aid  for  a 
wide  range  of  badly  needed  local  facili- 
ties, such  a£  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and    the    like     Right    now,    there    are 


literally  thousands  of  such  projects  (Hi 
which  the  architectural  planmng.  en- 
gineering, and  local  financing  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed;  projects 
which  have  been  approved  for  Federal 
aid  and  are  all  ready  to  go — as  soon  as 
Federal  funds  are  made  available  Many 
of  these  projects  are  smaller  ones  which 
could  get  underway  within  60  to  90  days 
after  they  get  the  go-ahead,  meaning 
that  many  thousands  of  jobless  men  and 
women  could  move  from  the  dole  to  the 
payroll  in  very  short  order. 

CURRtNT  BACKLOG  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Applice- 
tions 

Fedtral 
funds 

Total 

proiKt 

cost 

W«$t«  treatment  plants.  EPA 
Wslet  jnd  sewer.  HUD.. 
Hospitals,  public  hutth 
centers  (HEW) 

3.000 
900 

1,919 

1.076 

i.ao9 

C.lOO 
485 

2.000 

82 
23S.2 

U.900 

970 

4,900 
164  6 

Farmers  Home  Admintstri- 
tion  l04ns 

235.2 

Totol 

8,704 

4.902 

12. 170 

APPLICATIONS    RETURNED    (LACK    OF 
SINCE  1967 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS) 

Number 

Amount 

Griirts 

Lotns 

^  847     n08 
4,420        868 

000.000 
IX  000 

ToW 

1  100  am  nrm 

Third.  Accelerated  public  works  would 
not  provide  jobs  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

This  is  the  most  wildly  illogical  of  all 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  President 
for  his  veto.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill  was 
drafted  specifically  to  provide  "rifle- 
shot" help  to  those  areas  that  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment,  areas 
where  the  jobless  rate  is  "substantially 
higher"  than  the  national  average.  The 
national  average  is  6.2  percent;  that  is 
tragically  high,  but  it  does  not  come  close 
to  the  jobless  rate  in  the  areas  this  bill 
was  designed  to  help. 

In  many  cases,  small  local  projects 
would  be  the  first  to  get  started  under 
this  program  and  these  would  by  their 
very  nature  have  an  immediate  impact 
on  their  localities  in  the  form  of  new  Jobs 
and  overall  economic  recovery.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  orogrsm.  if 
aggressively  and  imaginatively  imple- 
mented by  the  administration,  would  pro- 
\^de  UDward  of  170,000  en -site  jobs  and 
250,000  or  more  related  jobs,  for  a  total 
of  more  than  420.000  jobs — all  of  them 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need 

Furthermore,  these  are  not  leaf  raking 
jobs  of  the  sort  that  were  widespread  in 
the  1930s  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
aid  would  go  to  local  governments — a 
rather  effective  kind  of  revenue  sharing — 
for  projects  would  have  a  permanent, 
beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
those  communities. 

Certainly,  the  work  needs  to  be  done 
and  local  governments  are  ready  to  get 
going.  We  must  reduce  our  nonproductive 
spending  and  substitute  for  it  meaning- 
ful investment  In  our  society. 


We  are  told  that  the  long  hot  summer 
is  now  upon  us.  Across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  Americans  young 
and  old  are  looking  for  work  Accelerated 
public  works  Is  no  panacea,  no  cure-all 
for  the  unemployment  crisis  that  has 
been  aggravated  by  this  Eidminlstratioci's 
economic  policies,  but  it  will  help  to  re- 
lieve the  hardship  of  many,  many  of  our 
people  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
those  policies. 

If  the  President's  veto  is  permitted  to 
stand,  it  will  have  a  crippling  effect  on 
all  our  efforts  to  balance  the  economy 
properly  and  it  will  have  a  tremendous 
psychological  efTect  on  all  our  fellow 
ciUzens  who  need  this  help  so  desper- 
ately. 

All  interested  groups  and  individuals 
across  the  Nation — State,  coimty.  and 
local  leaders,  representatives  of  American 
labor,  and  all  the  private  organizations 
that  have  supported  this  accelerated 
public  works  biU  In  its  passage  through 
Congress — should  inform  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  House  and  Senate 
that  this  veto  must  be  overridden  and  the 
legislation  enacted  Into  law. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
THE    'PENTAGON  PAPERS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chambiruow) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  afternoon  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
noimced  its  decision  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  "Pentagon  Pajjers,"  ruling  that 
this  material  could  be  published. 

Although  there  are  many  aspects  of 
this  whole  affair  that  are  still  left  un- 
settled, including  the  very  important 
matter  of  the  liability  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  unauthorized  distribution 
of  the  classified  Information,  I  welcome 
the  Court  s  decision  for  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  public's  right  to  know,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  national 
security.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
cision affecting  a  most  extraordinarj- 
case  for  clearly  there  is  presently  no 
ready-made  formula  for  settling  this 
type  of  controversy  and  it  is  well,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  matter  has  been  taken  to 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  for  res- 
olution. 

One  of  the  most  Immediate  questions 
that  now  comes  to  mind  is  the  obvious 
need  for  a  searching  reexamination  of 
the  whole  process  of  the  ciassiflcation  of 
documents. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are 
not  without  limit,  and  indeed  neither  can 
they  be.  In  times  of  emergency  where 
the  national  security  of  the  Nation  is  at 
stake  there  is  ample  precedent  through- 
out our  history  where  certain  temporary. 
but  necessary  limitations  have  been 
placed  upon  freedom  of  expression. 

However.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
and  even  critical,  especially  during  my 
years  of  service  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  the  classification 
process  used  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  handling  of  inlomxatlon.  The  fact 
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Is  that  there  Is  a  deflnlte  tendency  to 
overclassiiy  materia;  beyond  the  actua] 
security  needs  of  the  Nation  In  a  free 
society  such  a^  ours  the  frivolous  or  ex- 
peditious use  of  the  secret"  stamp  can 
neither  be  justified  nor  tolerated  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the 
activities  of  their  Government,  the  only 
exception  being  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation which  would  clearly  prejudice 
the  security  of  the  Nation, 

As  regrettable  as  I  find  many  aspects 
of  this  incident  to  be„  there  us  a  measure 
of  satisfaction  in  tncywmg  that  this  long- 
standing problem  has  now  been  brought 
into  the  open  and  I  hope  that  some- 
thing can  at  last  be  done  to  bring  rea- 
son and  a  degree  of  consistency  to  the 
Government  s  classification  process  It 
IS  encouraging  to  note  the  current  sug- 
gestions for  establishing  some  sort  of  con- 
gressional or  civilian  committee  on  na- 
tional se<:untv  which  would  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  classification  of  govern- 
mental documents  Such  a  concept  has 
great  merit  and  demands  thorough  ex- 
ploration for  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  Government  must  be 
preserved 

EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«mpore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Williams  ' 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
17,  1971,  I  Introduced  the  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971  More  than  a 
dozen  cosponsors  assisted  this  effort  to 
substitute  employment  opportunities  for 
welfare  payments  and  restore  the  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  self-respect  which 
flows  from  productive  self-sufBciency 
Functioning  under  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, this  act  will  provide  counseling,  child 
care,  traimng  and  job  placement  service 
In  private  employment,  public  service, 
and  work  programs  and  projects  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary 

Private  employment  wUl  come  from 
contracts  between  the  Secretary  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  preference  given  to 
export  production  Such  employers  will 
be  reimbursed  50  percent  of  a  worker's 
pay  while  he  undergoes  on-the-job  train- 
ing 25  percent  during  the  next  2  years, 
and  10  percent  for  another  year  Such 
workers  will  be  subject  to  all  conditions 
applied  to  other  workers 

Public  service  Jobs  will  be  in  such  ar«as 
as  hejilth.  education,  social  ser\ice,  beau- 
tiflcation,  pollution  control,  and  urban 
and  rural  development  with  State  and 
local  governments  reimbursed  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  providing  the  Jobs 
Work  programs  and  projects  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  provide 
Jobs  in  such  areas  as  State  and  local 
capital  improvement  projects  through 
which  the  public  will  benefit  for  many 
years  to  come 

This  is  not  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come Those  persons  placed  in  Jobs  must 
work  to  be  paid.  Leaving  such  a  Job  will 
not  result  In  their  being  returned  to  wel- 
fare rolls  Private  enterprise  and  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  will  agree  to  con- 


tinue to  employ  these  workers  after  the 
Federal  reimbursement  assistance  ends 
as  long  as  their  employment  does  not 
Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of  others 

Not  subject  to  determination  as  em- 
ployable will  be  the  elderly  the  mentally 
and  physically  infirm,  and  mothers  of 
two  or  more  children  born  before  July  1, 
1972,  at  least  one  of  whom  ls  under  the 
age  of  3  and  being  regularly  cared  for 
by  the  mother  At  first,  this  program 
may  cost  as  much  as  our  present  welfare 
system  As  the  transition  from  depend- 
ency to  productivity  advances,  the  cost 
will  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  result- 
ant phase-down  of  welfare  programs. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  HJl  7088. 
my  bill  introduced  to  establish  the  Tini- 
cum  Environmental  Center  Favorable 
reports  have  been  received  from  the  In- 
tenor  Etepartment  and  this  Ls  a  major 
step  in  preserving  and  restoring  the  900- 
acre  Tlnicum  Marsh  area. 

New  York  Times  publication  of  John- 
son administration  documents  provided 
unprecedented  Insight  into  the  extent  of 
the  Vietnam  mess  inherited  by  President 
Nixon  and  into  his  monumental  Job  in 
extricating  us  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our 
sacrifices  The  Times  printed  verbatim 
a  number  of  messages  transmitted  be- 
tween Washington  and  Saigon  in  code 
This  can  enable  the  Communists  to 
break  our  code  and  decipher  everything 
they  have  intercepted 

Amid  the  publication  controversy.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  said  it  would  not 
be  "in  our  national  mterest  '  to  announce 
a  total  US  troop  withdrawal  deadline 
while  Hanoi  continued  to  hold  US  pris- 
oners for  'ransom  "  He  noted  that  Han- 
oi's top  Pans  peace  negotiator  Xuan 
Thuy.  said  that,  in  return  for  such  a  US 
announcement,  Hanoi  would  only  "dis- 
cuss '  a  prisoner  release 

With  the  Hanoi  hierarchy  engaged  in 
"hawk-dove  "  turmoil  any  US  an- 
nouncement under  those  conditions 
would  hand  the  hawks  a  major  victory 
and  embolden  them  to  intensify  their  de- 
mands This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Hanoi  thinking  which  has  rejected  such 
positive  U.S.  proposals  as  a  ceasefire  in 
place  and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops 

Meanwhile.  18.000  U.S.  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  during  each  of  the  last 
2  months  Thus,  only  240.000  US  forces 
remain  while  Hanoi's  forces  continue  re- 
sponsible for  75  percent  of  the  Commu- 
nist combat  role  In  South  Vietnam  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  program  is  achieving  the 
resiilts  we  all  desire. 

BXVTNtrX    SHAKING 

I  cosponsored  the  Revenue  Sharing 
\ct  ol  1971  iH.R  4192'  Without  exces- 
sive tax  increases,  it  would  help  State 
and  local  governments  meet  demands  for 
services  and  facilities  and  provide  re- 
sources to  make  those  governments  more 
effective  In  its  first  operational  year,  it 
would  send  approximately  %5  bUlion  in 
new  money  to  every  general  purpose  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction,  with  no  project 
strings  attached,  and  distribution  auto- 
matic The  moneys  going  directly  to 
State  and  local  governmental  JutImUc- 


tlons  would  eliminate  much  of  the  mess 
currently  caused  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy; the  largest,  most  costly  bureauc- 
racy the  world  has  ever  seen.  Pennsyl- 
vama  would  receive  almost  $247  million. 
Of  this,  44  46  percent  would  m.ove  to 
county  and  local  jurisdictions  Another 
$11  bilbon  would  go  to  Stat^  and  local 
governments  during  the  first  operational 
year  of  the  administration's  six  special 
revenue-sharing  proposals  for  transpor- 
tation, urban  and  rural  community  de- 
velopment, education,  law  enforcement, 
and  manpower  The  Federal  revenue- 
-sharing  proposaLs  would  eliminate  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  and  would  permit 
State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments to  put  the  money  promptly  to  work 
on  projects  benefiting  their  people. 

BtnXAOC«ACT    COtmVVXD 

On  June  2.  1971.  the  House  chose  be- 
tween two  bills  to  provide  programs  of 
public  service  Jobs  during  high  unem- 
ployment. HR  3613  provided  that  all 
public  service  employment  programs  be 
administered  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government  Its  applications  section 
contained  5 '-2  pages  of  requirements  of 
what  States,  counties,  and  municipalities 
must  prove  when  filing  for  a  Federal 
grant.  It  demands  six  specific  categories 
of  assurances  plus  such  other  assurances, 
arrangements  and  conditions  as  the  ex- 
ecutive department  deemed  necessary  to 
prescnbe  Obviously,  it  would  take  at 
least  a  year  or  two  for  any  applicant  to 
meet  all  provisions.  During  this  time, 
nothing  would  be  done  to  decrease  un- 
employment. H_R  8141  provided  that 
money  for  public  service  employment 
programs  go  directly  to  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  to  begin  to  re- 
duce unemployment  as  soon  8is  it  was 
signed  into  law  and  fund  distribution 
begun.  HR  8141  was  rejected  suid  H  R. 
3613  was  passed  Since  HR  3613  would 
continue  a  massive  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  require  a  greatly  enlarged  UjS.  Labor 
Department  to  admimster  it.  its  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs  are 
doomed  to  failure 

STABtUZATION    NKKDKD 

On  at  least  two  occasions.  I  have  urged 
President  Nixcn  to  use  Public  Law  92-15 
to  institute  controls  on  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  and  rents,  and  establish  regional 
economic  stabilization  boards  with 
meaningful  powers  to  correct  Inequities, 
give  wage  and  salary  mcreases  where  in- 
creased productivity  Is  proved,  and  give 
price  and  rent  increases  where  incre«ised 
costs  are  proved  The  continuing  upward 
spiral  of  wages  emd  prices  is  hurting 
everyone,  causing  inflation  and  has 
priced  most  US  products  out  of  the 
world  market  Noting  that  40.000  con- 
struction workers  were  out  of  work  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  I  warned  the 
President  that  this  could  spread,  that 
stabilization  offered  the  only  assurance 
against  continued  Inflation  and  devas- 
tating strikes  such  as  threatened  for  Au- 
gust 1.  1971,  in  steel  On  June  3,  1971. 
following  the  settlement  In  which  30,000 
aluminum  workers  gained  raises  of  about 
31  percent  over  a  3-year  period.  I  reiter- 
ated my  concern  I  beheve  that  stabiliza- 
tion Is  necessary  to  improve  our  economy 
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and  I  will  continue  to  urge  the  President 
to  use  the  powers  given  him  In  Public 
Law  92-15 


SST  8TRUGOLE  NOT  OVER 

(Mr  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struggle  over  the  SST  is  not  yet  over.  We 
assured  that  our  Government  will  not 
misallocate  its  resources  in  this  manner, 
but  other  governments  have  not  seen  fit 
to  do  so.  While  this  is  certainly  their  pre- 
rogative we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  ef- 
fect that  the  decisions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance 
to  continue  production  will  have  upon 
this  country  As  long  as  one  SST  flies 
there  are  pressures  on  the  other  airlines 
of  the  world  to  Join  this  insane  race 

I  received  a  statement  on  the  domestic 
effects  of  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144 
from  the  International  Executive  Board 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  pointing 
out  these  pressures  and  the  hardships 
that  SST  service  to  the  United  States  by 
foreign  airlines  would  impose  upon  our 
domestic  carriers  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
these  pressures  could  lead  to  introduction 
of  the  SST  domestically  by  means  other 
than  direct  Government  subsidy.  A  pri- 
vate consortium,  with  or  without  govern- 
mental support  or  guarantees,  could 
bring  this  environmental  abomination  to 
our  skies. 

Presently  there  are  regulations  that 
prohibit  domestic  supersonic  flight,  but 
these  do  not  touch  the  basis  of  the  prob- 
lem. SST  flights  from  foreign  countries 
will  land  at  coastal  or  nearly  coastal  air- 
ports. Their  approach  to  these  airports 
could  easily,  if  not  necessarily,  be  sub- 
sonic. So  a  ban  upon  supersonic  flights 
alone  does  not  protect  the  domestic  air- 
lines. 

In  addition,  the  environmental  Impli- 
cations of  this  aircraft  are  not  confined 
to  the  countries  over  which  It  will  fly 
supersonlcally  TTilnklng  only  of  the  air- 
port Itself,  we  are  terrified  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  takeoff.  According  to 
George  Chatham  and  Dr.  Pranklln  P. 
Huddle,  specialists  in  science  and  tech- 
nology with  the  Library  of  Congress,  dur- 
ing takeoff  exhaust  emission  per  passen- 
ger-mile of  an  SST  rises  114  percent  of 
that  of  a  subsonic  aircraft  during  com- 
parable maneuvers. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens do  not  remain  vrithln  the  confines 
of  the  Continental  United  States  Just 
off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  there  are  large 
collections  of  pleasure  and  fishing  boats 
This  would  be  the  area  where  the  sonic 
boom  would  be  the  loudest  and  most 
damaging,  since  a  plane  leaving  the 
United  States  Is  heaviest  then,  with  Its 
full  load  of  fuel. 

Finally,  there  are  the  worldwide  Im- 
plicaUons.  the  possibility  of  Irreversible 
climatic  damage  from  the  discharge  of 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  numerous 
other  pollutants.  Even  the  most  ardoit 
SST  proponents  do  not  claim  that  such 
a  change  is  not  possible.  This  makes  It 
our  duty  to  discourage  all  supersonic 
transports,  not  Just  our  own. 


In  view  of  all  these  considerations  I 
have  cosponsored  HR.  8760  a  biU  to  pro- 
hibit any  flights  to  the  United  States 
by  commercial  supersonic  aircraft. 
whether  at  supersonic  speed  or  not,  until 
determination  has  been  made  of  both  the 
domestic  noise  and  environmental  Im- 
plications of  commerical  flights  to  this 
country. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Insert  the 
statement  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  In  the  Rkcord  : 

STATTifrhrr  on  Concorti  and  TCJ-144 
The  American  SST  is  dead  but  our  country 
nevertheless     stiu     faces     serious     problems 
raised  by  both  sides  in  the  great  national  de- 
bate that  preceded  its  demise. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  argued,  among  other 
things,  that  without  it  the  U.S.  would  lose 
Its  position  of  ieadersMp  in  the  world  aero- 
space market,  which  makes  an  important 
positive  contribution  to  the  nation's  balance 
of  payments,  and  the  large  number  of  Job 
opportunities  that  SST  production  would 
provide 

Opponents  contended,  among  other  things, 
that  the  SST  presented  serious  environmental 
dangers  and  that  It  would  be  uneconomic — 
Imposing  heavy  additional  costs  on  American 
airlines  already  seriously  overburdened  fi- 
nancially as  each  new  generation  of  planes 
follows  too  cloeely  upon  the  heels  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  without  sufficient  Increases  in 
traffic  to  support  rapidly  expanding  capacity 
Unless  the  U.S.  now  takes  fxirther  steps, 
competitive  pressures  from  the  Anglo- 
Prench  and  Soviet  SST's  (the  Concorde  and 
the  Tu-144)  may  leave  our  country  in  the 
worst  of  both  worlds — without  an  SST  of 
Its  own  and  yet  beset  with  the  problems 
foreseen  by  both  advocates  and  opponents 
of  an  American  SST 

If  airlines  in  other  countries  should  be 
compelled  or  induced  to  buy  SSTs,  compet- 
ing U.S.  airlines  will  then  have  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  follow  suit.  In  that  case,  a  large 
part  of  the  export  market  for  VS.  subsonic 
transport  planes  will  have  been  lost  and  along 
with  It  many  thousands  of  jobs  In  US  aero- 
space plants;  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
will  suffer;  the  environment  here  and 
throughout  the  world  will  face  the  hazards 
which  Congress  sought  to  avoid  and  American 
airlines,  already  hard-pressed  financially,  will 
be  saddled  with  the  additional  burden  of  un- 
economic planes.  Thus  there  would  come  to 
pass  what  both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
an  American  SST  sought  to  avoid. 

The  danger  is  very  real  and  Immediate. 
Although  US  airlines  as  well  as  those  head- 
quartered in  other  countries  apparently 
would  prefer  not  to  add  Concordes  and  Tu- 
144b  to  their  fleets,  under  present  conditions 
they  are  being  impelled  Inexorably  to  acquire 
them.  As  Newrwtek  magazine  (May  31,  1971, 
lasue)  put  It  In  a  report  on  the  Paris  air 
show: 

"As  far  as  the  SST's  are  concerned,  their 
potential  customers  will  be  digging  in  their 
heels.  I»or  the  fact  Is  that  most  of  the  airlines 
of  the  world  wish  that  the  supteraonlc  trans- 
ports would  zoom  off  into  the  sky  and  never 
come  back  The  airlines  may  be  forced  to 
buy  them  and  fly  them,  to  protect  their  com- 
petitive position,  but  even  Air  Prance,  which 
the  Concorde  builders — the  government- 
owned  Aerospatiale  complex — ezp«ct  to  be  the 
flrst  airline  to  buy  the  plane,  is  lukewarm. 
'Our  studies  have  not  given  us  complete  sat- 
isfaction about  profltablllty,'  says  Air  France 
general  secretary  Gilbert  Perol. 

'The  Concorde  salesmen's  biggest  ploy  Is 
the  Russian  threat.  Saya  Aerospatiale  presi- 
dent Hson  Zlegler:  'Moscow  wants  better 
and  faster  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  They  wUl  fly  Moscow-Khabarovsk  with 
the  Tu-144  next  year  and  will  open  up  in- 
tematlonaUy    by    1873     It    is    unbelievable 


that  we  could  leave  all  this  to  Moscow  when 
we  have  a  comparable  machine" 

After  reporting  on  the  doubts  that  airlines 
In  other  countries  have  concerning  the  value 
and  significance  of  Soviet  certification  of  the 
T\i-144.   Newsweek    continues: 

"The  earners  fervently  wish  as  well  that 
they  did  not  have  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
Concorde  But  It  appears  that  they  may  have 
no  choice.  The  French  and  British  govern- 
ments, to  get  back  their  huge  Investments, 
may  force  or  persuade  their  government- 
backed  airlines  to  buy  the  Concorde.  Or  the 
Sovieu,  by  opening  up  Siberia  and  the  Mos- 
cow route  to  Japan  Air  Lines  as  part  of  a 
deal,  may  be  able  to  sell  the  Tu-144  to 
Jap>an.  If  either  happens,  other  airlines  wUl 
l>e  forced  to  Join  the  supersonic  age— or  risk 
losing  passengers.  'It's  a  damn  shame,'  says 
the  executive  of  one  International  earner, 
that  the  airlines  and  the  public  should  be 
squeesed  this  way  in  an  international  game 
of  peacock  pride'" 

American  airlines  are  already  beginning 
to  respond  to  the  competitive  pressures  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  (May  27. 
1971)  a  Boeing  engineer  attending  the  Paris 
air  show: 

"reported  that  several  United  SUtes  air- 
lines were  now  negotiating  with  Concorde 
officials  on  specifications  and  guarantees.  He 
predicted  they  would  sign  firm  contracts  in 
six  to  eight  months." 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  ward  off  the  danger 
that  the  U.S.  may  suffer  the  disadvantages 
of  the  SST  without  having  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  advocates  at  its  American 
embodiment  projected. 

Production  of  the  Concorde  and  the  Tu- 
144,  which  may  well  require  governmental 
sutwidles  In  any  event  (on  top  of  the  huge 
research  and  development  subsidies  already 
provided)  would  clearly  become  totally  un- 
economic If  they  were  denied  access  to  U3 
airports  and  thus  to  the  most  heavuy  trav- 
eled trans-Atlantic  routes.  The  richest  p>oten- 
tlal  market  for  the  SST's  would  have  been 
eliminated.  Without  it.  at  the  least,  compeu- 
tlve  pressures  on  reluctant  airlines  would 
abate  and,  more  likely,  production  plana  for 
t>oth  the  Anglo-French  and  the  Soviet  SST's 
would  be  abandoned 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  edi- 
torially on  May  U,  1971,  before  the  final 
vote  In  Congress  on  the  U£.  SST: 

"The  opposition  in  this  country  to  sub- 
sidizing an  Amerlcan-bullt  plane  was  based 
In  part  on  the  judgment  that  it  would  be  a 
misuse,  If  not  an  outright  waste,  of  public 
funds  But  eqtially  Important  were  the  con- 
cern about  the  plane's  excessive  noise  and 
the  fear  that  it  would  pollute  the  thin  air 
of  the  stratosphere.  These  latter  objections 
weigh  Just  as  heavily  against  foreign  SST's 
as  they  do  against  an  Amerlcan-bullt  plane 
Yet  the  Russians,  the  French  and  the  English 
are  going  ahead  with  their  planes  The  dan- 
ger Is  very  real  that  SST's  may  soon  be  fly- 
ing regularly  across  the  Atlantic  because 
these  Governments  are  prepared.  If  neces- 
sary, to  subBldlM  their  publicly  owned  air- 
lines to  operate  an  unprofitable  plane.  Pres- 
ident Pompldou's  remarks  after  his  flight  in 
the  Concorde  the  other  day  demonstrate  that 
national  prestige  rmther  than  economic  or 
environmental  common  sense  Is  the  con- 
trolling consideration." 
The  Times  concluded  that: 
"This  country  should  make  clear  to  for- 
eign countries  now  that  It  regards  the  noise 
and  pollution  of  supersonic  flight  as  an  intol- 
erable threat  to  the  environment  of  this 
planet  and  that  It  Is  not  prepared  to  welcome 
any  SSTs  to  American  airports  " 

The  Times  was  apparently  under  the  Im- 
pression that  SST's  could  be  barred  from 
landing  at  US  airports  only  under  sUte 
laws  regulaUng  airport  noise  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  believe  that  is  in- 
correct since  trans-Atlantic  travel  is  clearly 
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forelpi  commerce  over  which  the  Federal 
government  hks  unqueetlon&ble  Jurisdiction 
(tn  addition  to  having  unchallenged  power 
to  lecl3lat«  to  protect  the  oatlorwii  envi- 
ronment) . 

We  therefore  call  upon  Congrw  to  move 
promptly  to  enact  leglalatlon  which  will  deny 
access  to  US  airports  to  S6T's  whether 
owned  by  foreign  or  by  domestic  airlines, 
unless  and  until  it  is  clearly  established.  Qrst. 
that  they  present  no  environmental  or  noise 
hazards  and.  second,  that  they  can  be  oper- 
ated economically  by  US.  airlines  so  as  to 
avoid  any  necessity  for  Imposing  fare  and 
freight-rate  Increases  upon  American  trav- 
ellers and  businesses.  We  believe  that  Con- 
gress should,  in  addition,  direct  the  State 
and  Commerce  Departments  to  undertaJte 
discussions  with  other  governments  with  a 
view  to  persuading  them  to  take  similar 
action  in  cx^er  to  lessen  even  further  the 
likelihood  that  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144 
wUl  be  put  into  production. 

In  so  doing,  we  would  not  only  safegxiard 
our  environment  and  that  of  other  countries. 
but  would  also  preserve  our  pre-emlnenoe  In 
the  world  aircraft  market  taui.  Its  reflection 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  areospace  work- 
ers by  blocking  unfair  competition  from  an 
uneconomic  and  heavily  subsidized  product 
and  avoid  needless  Increases  In  the  price  level 
resulting  from  increases  in  air  fares  and 
freight  rates. 

It  ts  only  the  Anglo-Prench  combine  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  now  have  an  interest 
in  inflicting  the  SST's  upon  the  world — and 
their  interest,  as  the  Times  noted.  Is  for  na- 
tional prestige  rather  than  for  economic  pur- 
poses. The  rest  of  the  world  has  as  little 
reason  as  the  U.S.  to  welcome  the  supersonic 
monsters.  We  therefore  would  serve  not  only 
our  own  national  interests  but  thoae  of  the 
world's  peoples  by  banning  SST's  from  our 
airports 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


'Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Small  Busmess  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Small  Business  Problems,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  last  fall  on 
the  energy  crisis    Witnesses  included: 

Hon.  A   S   Blssell.  Mayor   O&k  Ridge,  Tenn 

Hon.  James  A  Burke,  Representative  from 
Massachusetts 

Nat  Caldwell.  Nashville  Tenneeaean. 

Robert  E  DeBlols.  President,  New  England 
Fuel  Institute 

Hon  Hoills  M.  Dole.  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mineral  Resources,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Hon.  Richard  Fulton.  Representative  from 
Tennessee 

Hon.  Robert  N.  OLalmo,  Representative 
from  Connecticut. 

Hon.  Michael  J  Harrington.  Representative 
from  Massachusetts. 

WllUam  S  Jones.  President.  National  OU 
Jobbers  Council 

Hon  George  .^  Lincoln.  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness 

Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay  Mayor,  New  York, 
N.T 

D.  Bruce  Mansfield.  President.  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute 

Cloyd  C.  McDowell.  President.  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association.  Harlan 
County.  Ky 

Hon.  John  N  Nassikas.  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission 

Alex  Radln.  General  Manager.  American 
Public  Power  Association. 


Dexter  Raines.  Tennessee  Land  A  Mining 
Co. 

Herbert  Stein.  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Hon  Joseph  C  Swidler.  Chairman.  New 
York  State  Public  Service  Commisalon.  Al- 
bany, NY 

Hon.  Aubrey  J.  Wagner.  Chairman,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority 

Jack  WalU,  Walls  b  Coker  Coal  Sales,  Inc., 
Oliver  Springs,  Tenn. 

Ted  Q  WUson.  Esq..  Attorney  at  Law. 
Oneida,  Tenn 

Evidence  produced  by  those  hearings 
has  been  widely  used  and  several  of  the 
recommendations  at  least  partially 
adopted  One  recommendation  was  for 
the  development  of  a  national  energ>' 
policy  and  at  least  the  first  steps  toward 
this  has  now  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent Other  steps  resulting  from  the 
hearings  included  actions  to  secure  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  fuel  oil  for  conver- 
sion to  electricity  last  winter  However, 
the  energy  cnsis  is  by  no  means  over  and 
will  not  be  for  several  years  Therefore, 
we  are  going  to  continue  these  hearings 
and  the  next  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
commence  on  July  12  This  series  of 
hearings  will  concentrate  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  problems  relating  to  oU 
companies  acquiring  competing  fuel  re- 
sources and  other  corporations  making 
acquisitions  In  the  energy  field  which 
may  have  the  eflect  of  lessening  compe- 
tition We  will  also  hold  hearings  on  the 
validity  of  data  used  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  estimating  natural 
gas  reserves  and  the  relationship  of  such 
data  to  price  increases. 

Several  large  oU  companies  have 
gamed  control  of  a  majority  of  the  15 
largest  domestic  coal  producers  Some 
have  claimed  that  this  concentration  by 
competing  raw  fuel  suppliers  of  energy 
resources  may  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  shortage  of  coal  available  for  use 
in  the  generation  of  electric  power,  re- 
sulting In  Increases  tn  electric  rates 

The  effect  of  utility  price  Increases  on 
the  small  businessman  and  the  consumer 
Is  harsh  Both  large  and  small  coal  users 
complain  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
Many  areas  of  the  country  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  brownouts  and  blackouts  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  coal  for 
use  in  the  generation  of  electricity  or 
other  generation  facilities  It  is  the  small 
businessman,  the  homeowner  and  the 
consumer  who  will  suffer  the  most  since 
they  will  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  the 
lack  of  coal  supplies  by  Increased  utility 
bills. 

Vast  coal  reserves  exist  In  this  coun- 
try. Yet,  recently  available  supplies  have 
dwindled  to  critically  short  proportions 
The  presence  of  coal  reserves  under  the 
control  of  large  oil  comptmles  and  con- 
glomerates could  lessen  competition,  ar- 
tificially driving  up  prices  and  raising 
barriers  to  prospective  entrants  into  the 
coal  industry  The  Subcommittee  will 
examine  the  extent  of  the  concentration 
In  the  coal  industry  to  enhance  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  surrounding 
recen:  price  increases  and  the  trend  to- 
ward concentration  of  competing  raw 
fuel  suppliers 

The  hearings  will  include  representa- 


tives from  the  following ;  Continental  Oil 
Co.;  Humble  Oil  Co.;  American  Public 
Power  Association;  Tennessee  Valley 
Public  Power  Association;  National 
Rural  EHectric  Co-Op  Association.  Amer- 
ican Public  Gas  Association;  American 
Petroleum  Institute:  Federal  Tl^de 
Commission;  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Department  of  Justice;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Federal  Power 
Commission ;  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law;  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality 

The  energy  supply  picture  is  not  bright 
and  will  continue  to  grow  dimmer  unless 
a  concerted  effort  Is  made  to  encourage 
competltlton  among  raw  fuel  suppliers 
in  order  to  maintain  a  price  structure 
that  will  provide  the  public  with  energy 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


\J&.  DEFENSES  REQUIRE  AN  P-14 

I  Mr  SEKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  81KES  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
publicity  about  the  cost  of  the  Navy's 
F-14  air  superiority  fighter  has  led  to 
suggestions  that  the  program  be  can- 
celed In  view  of  what  we  face  in  a  grow- 
ing and  modem  Soviet  Navy  and  Its 
worldwide  implications,  the  Idea  Is  In- 
conceivable To  terminate  a  program 
which  will  provide  the  Navy  with  Its 
only  new  and  fully  modem  aircraft  that 
possesses  a  margin  of  superiority  over 
the  challenging  Russian  threat  would  be 
preposterous 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  fiscal 
year  1972  defense  report  pointed  out 
that: 

We  maintain  the  full  range  of  air  sea.  and 
ground  tarctt  needed  to  meet  our  planning 
goals  In  addition  the  Secretary  made  clear 
that  our  naval  forces  form  an  essential  part 
of  our  assets  for  reallsUc  deterrenoe  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  possible  conflicts  Since 
the  United  States  has  been  and  remains  a 
maritime  nation,  a  strong  Navy  Is  eeseoUal 

In  order  to  support  this  strategy,  our 
naval  forces  rely  on  carrier  task  forces  to 
protect  our  sea  lines  of  communication 
and  to  project  US  forces  overseas  Ef- 
fective naval  strategy  requires  that  these 
forces  be  protected  and  enjoy  control  of 
the  air  above  the  .sea-s  That  is  the  basic 
reason  why  Navy  fighters  are  now 
needed,  and  will  continue  to  be  needed  In 
the  future. 

Capable  fighter  aircraft  are  funda- 
mental to  efTe<mve  and  .saslained  em- 
ployment of  sea-based  tactical  air  strik- 
ing forces  and  to  defense  of  our  fleet 
U.S.  Navy  fighters  must  provide  fleet 
air  defense  of  our  tactical  forces  at  sea 
and  must  be  able  to  Intercept  and  destroy 
enemy  aircraft  and  their  air-to-surface 
missiles,  as  well  as  cruise  missiles 
launched  from  ships  and  submarines 
The  Navy's  flghters  must  also  fill  other 
flghter  roles  that  are  related  to  such 
carrier  task  force  objectives  as  strikes. 
reconnaissance,  close  air  support,  and 
fighter  sweeps  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  any  of  these  missions  can  invv>lve 
combat  with  enemy  fighter  aircraft,  and 
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the  fighter  must  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  variety  of  threats  it  faces  with  both 
long-range  and  short-range  weapons  To 
fulfill  these  missions,  the  flghters  need 
a  variety  of  capabilities  such  as  a  long- 
range  air-to-air  missile  system,  a  high 
level  of  air  combat  maneuverability,  and 
the  short-range  weapons  essential  for 
flghter-to-flghter  encounters 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  to 
retain  its  ability  to  project  sea  power,  its 
deployed  task  forces  will  t)e  required  to 
engsige  a  wide  spectrum  of  hostile  air- 
txjrne  targets.  These  Include  highly 
maneuverable  fighter  aircraft,  supersonic 
bombers  with  long-range  air-to-surface 
missiles,  as  well  as  antlshlp  cruise  mis- 
siles 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  provided  analyses  of  these 
threats  The  fiscal  year  1972  defense  re- 
port identifies  several  new  aircraft  al- 
ready developed  by  the  Soviets  that  could 
significantly  increase  the  threat  during 
the  1970's  over  that  presently  posed  by 
existing  Soviet  fighters  The  Soviets  al- 
ready have  a  number  of  new  fighters  with 
estimated  performance  comparable  to  the 
present  P-4  at  low  and  middle  altitudes, 
but  with  higher  top  speeds  and  ceilings. 

The  adequacy  of  our  present  fighters 
to  meet  the  threat  from  new  and  highly 
maneuverable  Soviet  fighters  in  air  supe- 
riority combat  is  a  contmuing  problem 
that  must  be  faced  The  Soviets  have  de- 
voted a  sutKtantial  amoimt  of  resources 
to  Improving  their  tactical  fighter  capa- 
bilities They  have  developed  12  new 
fighter  prototypes  during  the  past  10 
years  and  have  tilso  deployed  improved 
versions  of  some  of  their  older  model 
fighters  Examples  of  newer  models  of 
Soviet  aircraft  Include  the  latest  all 
weather  version  of  the  Mlg-21  Plshbed. 
the  mach  3  Poxbat.  the  small  mach  2 
Flagon,  the  swlng-wlng  Flogger.  and  the 
mach  2  Fiddler,  all  of  them  now  opera- 
tionally deployed  Tlie  Soviets  have  sev- 
eral thousand  fighters  and  light  bombers 
in  operational  units  of  their  tactical  air 
forces  About  40  percent  of  these  aircraft 
are  available  for  close  air  support,  air 
strike  and  interdiction  missions,  and  a 
similar  percentage  for  air  defense.  The 
balance  is  available  for  recoruiaissance 
and  reconnaissance  strike. 

The  DOD  has  also  outlined  publicly 
the  treat  posed  by  the  large  land-based 
naval  bomber  force  of  the  Soviets  This 
force  Includes  over  200  badger  medium 
bombers  equipped  to  carry  anti-ship  air- 
to-surface  missiles  with  significant 
standoff  ranges  The  land-based  Badger's 
have  a  long  unrefueled  combat  radius 
and  are  fully  Integrated  with  Soviet  sur- 
ftice  and  submarine  forces  and  they  par- 
ticipate In  exercises  with  these  forces. 

DOD  and  the  Navy  presently  envision 
the  primary  air  threat  to  the  fleet  as  at- 
tacks by  masses  of  land-based  bomber 
aircraft  carrying  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles— ASM's — from  large  distances  away 
from  the  carrier  task  force  The  Navy's 
objective  is  to  provide  a  defense  in  depth. 
In  the  fleet  air  defense  role,  the  combat 
air  patrol  and  deck  launched  Interceptors 
provide  the  first  line  of  defense  a^dnst 
the  attacker,  the  presence  of  which  Is  de- 
tected by  early  warning  aircraft.  Hie  first 
objective  of  the  defense  is  to  Intercept 


the  bombers  beyond  the  range  of  their 
ASM's  before  they  can  launch  them. 
Bombers  or  missiles  that  penetrate  the 
fighter  screen  would  then  be  engaged  by 
SAM'S  and  close  In  defense  systems. 

TTie  bomber 'ASM  threat  can  be  com- 
pounded by  inclusion  of  escort  flghters 
which  may  be  armed  with  medium-  and 
long-range  air-to-air  missiles  as  well  as 
guns.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  the 
ability  to  counter  highly  maneuverable 
Soviet  flghters.  Attacks  on  our  ships  by 
fighter  aircraft  carrying  bombs  can  be 
expected. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  air- 
launched  weapons,  a  grave  threat  Is  also 
posed  by  antlshlp  cruise  missiles  fired 
from  submarines  and/or  surface  ships. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Soviet  Navy  In- 
cludes 20  major  surface  combatants.  65 
submarines — roughly  half  of  which  are 
nuclear  powered — and  160  patrol  craft 
armed  with  long-range  antlshlp  cruise 
missiles.  These  antlshlp  missiles  are  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear.  Their  maxi- 
mum standoff  ranges  vary,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  visible  horizon  to  up  to 
450  miles  Their  inflight  control  and 
terminal  homing  systems  are  of  high  ac- 
curacy The  terminal  homing  systems  in- 
clude active  radar  or  passive  infrared 
homing,  or  a  combination  of  both  The 
cruise  missiles  must  be  countered  by  the 
same  fleet  air  defense  system  as  the 
bombers  amd  ASM's. 

When  used  in  operations  over  land — 
such  as  strike  operations  from  carriers — 
the  Navy's  flghters  must  be  able  to 
counter  the  most  maneuverable  of  So- 
viet flghters. 

All  told  the  threat  to  the  fleet  and  to 
U.S.  air  superiority  is  a  formidable  one 
The  next  generation  of  Navy  flghters 
must  be  able  to  cope  effectively  with  all 
of  the  threats  described  above  The  need 
for  Improved  fighter  performance  is  es- 
sential If  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain air  superiority  and  control  of  the 
vital  sea  lanes  during  the  1970's  and 
1980's. 

The  current  Navy  fighter  inventory 
contains  only  the  F-«  Crusader  and  the 
F-4  Phantom.  The  P-«  Is  a  single  en- 
gine, gun-bearing  day  fighter  that  is  also 
equipped  to  fire  sidewinder  air-to-air 
missiles  The  design  is  more  than  15  years 
old  The  F-4J.  the  latest  version  of  the 
F-4  series.  Is  a  twin  engine  flghter  that 
can  carry  sp^irrow  and  sidewinder  mis- 
siles Although  this  Is  the  present  flrst- 
line  flghter.  and  a  very  capable  aircraft, 
the  basic  design  of  the  P-4  series  Is  also 
some  15  years  old.  Prc^ulslon  and  air- 
frame limitations  of  the  F-4  series  will 
prevent  this  aircraft  from  meeting  the 
projected  Soviet  fighter  threats  The 
growth  capacity  of  the  basic  F-4  air- 
frame has  largely  t)een  used  up.  although 
there  will  be  efforts  to  make  further 
improvements  to  provide  Increases  In  Its 
capabilities  wherever  possible 

The  need  for  Improvements  in  our 
present  Navy  flghters  In  the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  must  also  be  explained  in 
order  to  understand  the  need  for  a  new 
flghter.  The  threat  from  air  and  surface 
launched  cruise  missiles  requires  a  count- 
ering weapon  with  greater  capability 
than  now  possessed  by  the  F-4  armed 
with  Sparrow  missiles. 


A  multi-shot  fire  control  system  Inoor- 
porating  the  ability  to  track-while-scan, 
coupled  with  a  much  longer  range  mis- 
sile, can  provide  a  great  increase  in  fleet 
air  defense  effectiveness  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Phoenix  missile  and  fire 
control  system  is  designed  to  provide — 
and  this  Is  the  only  system  currently  un- 
der development  which  will  possess  all 
these  capabilities  in  the  required  time 
frame. 

The  P-14  Is  a  new  fighter  designed  to 
provide  the  Increased  capabilities  needed 
during  the  mld-1970's  and  beyond.  It  Is 
capable  of  providing  air  superiority  and 
fleet  air  defense  through  a  variety  of 
weapons  systems  improvements,  such  as 
the  ability  to  operate  in  the  search  mode 
while  tracking  targets,  and  armaments 
Including  Phoenix.  Sparrow,  and  Side- 
winder missiles,  and  a  high  performance 
20 MM  gun.  In  addition.  It  will  have  a 
significant  air-to-surface  attack  capa- 
bUlty. 

The  F-14  Is  specifically  designed  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  Increased  air-to- 
air  capabilities  needed  in  an  early  time 
frame.  F-14  aircraft  will  provide  signifi- 
cantly improved  fighter  to  fighter  per- 
fommnce  over  that  of  the  F-4.  The  de- 
sign of  the  sdrcraft  has  emphasized  air 
combat  maneuvering  capability  in  Its 
flghter  configuration.  At  the  same  time, 
the  F-14  is  capable  of  carrying  :-ix  Rhoe- 
nix  missiles  In  what  is  technically  de- 
scribed as  an  "overload"  condition  for 
fieet  tilr  defense.  Armed  with  Phoenix, 
the  F-14  will  be  able  to  make  multiple 
missile  laimches  against  widely  spaced 
targets — such  as  enemy  ASM-carrylng 
bombers,  or  air  and  surface  laimched 
cruise  missiles. 

Because  of  these  circumstances  I  am 
confident  the  F-14  will  provide  this 
country  with  a  much  needed  capability. 
The  F-4,  even  with  improvements.  wlU 
not  suiBce  The  Navy  has  remained  con- 
sistent during  the  past  three  budget 
cycles.  They  have  told  us  repeatedly  what 
they  face  and  how  they  plan  to  use  the 
F-14.  Now  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
F-14  is  Introduced  into  the  fleet  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise. 


ANOTHER  FOURTH  OP  JULY 

(Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  * 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  standing  as 
we  do  on  the  eve  of  the  195th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  America's  inde- 
pendence, one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  the  framers  of  that  memorable 
document  would  think  if  they  could  but 
view  their  creation  in  today's  light.  How 
abused  have  become  stirring  words  such 
as  freedom,  liberty,  Justice,  honor,  and 
independence  which  are  sprinkled  with 
great  care  throughout  our  Declaration. 

Today,  freedom  to  some  has  come  to 
mean  the  right  to  destroy  the  property 
of  another  without  fear  of  punishment. 
Liberty  for  some  Is  the  right  to  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Honor,  for  some,  has  come  to  mean 
the  right  to  remain  silent  tn  defense  of 
the  enemies  of  America. 
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In  short.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  molded  so  care- 
fully into  the  1,337  words  which  inspired 
the  world,  has  ceased  for  some  to  be  a 
document  which  lives,  is  perishable  un- 
less nurtured  with  sweat  and  blood,  and 
Instead  has  evolved  into  a  right  to  be 
called  up  on  demand  with  no  thought 
for  the  obiigationj  or  the  responsibilities 
which  are  entailed 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  not  rights, 
Mr  Speaker  Those  brave  men  who  were 
meeting  Just  195  years  ago  knew  that 
full  well,  knew  that  they  faced  whatever 
peril  might  befall  them  in  pursuit  of 
liberty  to  prove  that  only  love  and  pro- 
tection will  preserve  the  essence  of 
Uberty. 

As  we  look  about  us  today,  and  listen 
to  the  chants  of  those  who  shout  their 
demands  for  freedom  from  the  streets. 
one  wonders  if  any  of  these  people  would 
have  had  sufDcient  courage  sufficient 
strength  of  conviction,  to  nave  been 
among  the  original  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Is  there  a  Jefferson  among  them? 
I  doubt  it,  for  they  have  not  been  called 
on  to  face  up  to  the  times  of  Jefferson. 
Nor  do  they  have  within  them  the  sheer 
poetry  of  a  Jefferson  who  sat  down  at  his 
handmade  desk  and  brought  forth  a 
dream  for  all  mankind 

And  so.  what  would  the  Jeffersons 
think  if  they  were  to  return  to  the  land 
they  carved  from  their  minds  and  hearts? 
Would  they  be  distressed,  downcast,  dis- 
heartened? 

Disturbed,  yes;  but  not  disheartened. 
There  is  here  a  great  monument  to  their 
work.  They  could  look  at  the  state  of 
their  America  today  and  be  proud  that 
their  words  and  deeds — their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor — have 
brought  forth  a  land  which  has  been 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  dead- 
beats  of  democracy  But  I  think  they 
would  be  very  concerned  at  the  manifes- 
tations of  softness,  the  indifference  of 
the  people  to  the  threat  of  disaster,  the 
failure  of  so  many  in  the  high  places  to 
stand  up  for  America's  tnje  virtues  in 
the  face  of  constant  heckling  by  the 
malcontents 

America  Is  195  years  old  because  of  the 
strength  of  life  in  our  land  which  enables 
It  to  overcome  the  cries  of  those  who 
demand  instead  of  contribute  But  how 
long  can  this  strength  endure  without 
a  stronger  showing  by  those  who  believe 
in  America  and  want  it  to  continue  in 
the  great  patterns  which  have  been  our 
trtulemark  to  the  world 

Even  so,  our  Pounding  Fathers  would 
be  proud  that  their  dream  has  endured 
and  that  their  country  remains  strong 
and  can  still  make  allowances  for  those 
who  do  nothing  in  Its  behalf 

They  would.  I  believe,  wish  us  all  tran- 
quillity on  the  anniversary  of  their 
inspiration,  but  they  would  also  pray  for 
Godspeed  for  an  awakening  to  the  dan- 
gers which  are  among  us  and  around  us 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscou>  ' 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M 
Hardin,  in  a  recent  speech,  noted  that 
farmers  financial  situation  is  Improving. 
In  1965.  farming  mcome  weis  runrung 
71  percent  per  capita  after  taxes,  in  the 
general  average  Last  vear  it  was  up  to 
78  percent — a  gain  of  4  percent  since 
1968. 

American  consumers  are  getting  ttieir 
food  for  16.5  percent  of  their  income,  an 
all  time  low.  Farm  exports  this  year  are 
expected  to  hit  a  new  high  of  $7  5  billion. 
up  from  $5.7  billion  2  years  ago. 


THE    DRINKING     AND    DRUG- 
ABUSING    DRIVER 

(Mr  BAKER  eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  i 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Harsha)  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  one  of  our  most 
difficult  aspects  of  highway  safety — the 
drinking  and  drug-abusing  driver. 

This  is  an  area  to  which  I  have  given 
special  attention  during  the  time  I  served 
in  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  and 
since  I  have  come  to  the  Hou4e  of  Repre- 
sentatives The  bill  we  introduce  today 
gives  special  unpetus  to  these  efforts  in 
providing  what  we  hope  to  be  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  this  safety  crusade 

It  will  take  more  than  money  to  get 
the  Job  done,  but  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  legislation  are  a  vital  Ingre- 
dient in  the  formula  of  a  successful  at- 
tack on  the  problem. 

In  Joining  In  this  effort  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  call  attention  to  some  of  the  ways 
we  are  "getting  tough  "  in  Tennessee  to 
get  the  drinking  driver  off  the  road  and 
keep  him  as  immobile  as  possible 

Under  a  new  amendment  to  our  State 
law.  motorists  charged  on  their  first  con- 
viction of  driving  under  the  Influence 
will  be  Incarcerated  for  a  48-hour  pe- 
riod. The  recent  amendment  also  re- 
quires that  second  offenders  be  Jailed  for 
5  days,  while  third  and  subsequent  con- 
victions on  the  same  charge  require  a 
jail  term  of  not  less  than  60  days 

Another  law  affecting  motorists  In 
Tennessee  will  permit  murUcipalltles  to 
adopt  an  ordinance  which  wouldTallow 
a  driver  to  surrender  his  drivers  Ucense 
in  lieu  of  baU  bond  pending  court  action 
on  traffic  charges 

Last  year.  7.135  motorists  In  Tennes- 
see had  their  driver's  licenses  revoked 
or  suspended  because  of  convictions  for 
driving  while  intoxicated  Tennessee  law 
presumes  a  driver  to  be  under  the  ii^u- 
ence  of  an  intoxicant  when  an  alcohol 
blood  test  registers  0  10  on  the  scale 

It  is  so  highly  Important  to  get  drink- 
ing motorists  off  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, we  must  attack  the  problem  at 
all  levels.  Through  more  rigid  state  regu- 
lations as  well  as  through  more  compre- 
hensive direction  and  funding,  nation- 
ally 


It  bears  repeating  that  almost  half  of 
all  automobile  accidents  In  the  Nation 
are  attributed  to  the  drinking  driver. 
Each  year  some  30,000  faUllties  and  800,- 
000  automobile  crashes  in  the  United 
States  are  due  to  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
Most  of  these  accidents  are  caused  by 
chronic  drinkers,  not  just  the  party- 
Koers. 

I  have  long  fought  for  stiffer  penalties 
and  better  enforcement  of  the  implied 
consent  law  for  drinking  motorists  In 
Tennessee,  and  I  feel  the  bill  we  intro- 
duce today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  wherewithal  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  to  eliminate  this  menace 
to  the  Nation's  health  and  safety.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership. 
He  will  have  my  wholehearted  support 
as  we  press  for  enactment. 


THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  GENERAL 
PATTON'S  LAST  DAYS  IN  THE  U5. 
ARMY 

•  Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  In  view 
of  the  recent  Interest  created  In  the  ca- 
reer of  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  by  the 
brilliant  motion  picture.  "Patton,"  I  be- 
lieve Members  will  especially  want  to 
read  a  most  interesting  article  on  Gen- 
eral Pattons  concluding  days  In  the 
Army,  before  his  tragic  death  in  a  motor 
accident  in  Germany,  which  appeared  In 
the  June  issue  of  the  magazine  Army. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  close 
friend  and  military  associate  of  General 
Patton.  the  popular  and  hard-hitting 
columnist.  Col.  Robert  S  Allen. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  article  in  question : 

Patton's  Sacxrr  "I  Am  Gon«o  To  Rxsion 
PmoM  TH«  AsMT.  Qtrrr  OtmuoHr,  Not  IU- 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 

Before  be  was  fatally  Injured  In  an  auto 
crash.  Oen  Oeorge  S.  Patton  had  decided  to 
dramatically  resign  from  the  Army,  with  a 
characteristically  spectacular  statement  that 
he  was  taking  this  unusual  step  "to  be  free 
to  live  my  own  way  of  life." 

This  plan  of  the  famed  World  War  n  com- 
bat commander  can  now  be  told  for  the  flnt 
time,  more  than  36  years  after  his  tragic 
death. 

As  a  6! -year-old  West  Pointer  with  more 
than  30  years  of  active  service.  Including 
command  of  his  country's  first  tank  force  In 
World  War  I.  Patton  was  eligible  to  retire  as 
s  four-star  general  As  a  retired  officer,  he 
would  have  continued  to  be  subject  to  oiUl- 
tary  discipline  and  control. 

So  Patton  had  privately  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  all  ties  with  the  Army  by  resigning  as 
a  resounding  rebuke  to  superiors  for  reliev- 
ing him  of  command  of  his  beloved  Third 
Army  because  of  an  outspoken  comment  In 
reply  to  a  provocative  question  at  a  press  con- 
ference 

IndependenUy  wealthy.  Patton  was  In  po- 
sition to  give  vent  to  his  outraged  hurt  and 
frustration  with  such  a  gesture  So.  with 
typical  spirited  forcefulneas.  he  was  deter- 
mined to  resign  rather  than  retire 

Bringing  this  poignant  story  to  light  at 
this  time,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ts  im- 
pelled by  a  recent  rumor  that  there  was 
something  sinister  about  Patton's  fatal  ac- 
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cldent.  These  accounts  vary  In  minor  ways, 
but  all  are  similar  In  two  key  respects 

They  are  devoid  of  details  or  particulars 
regarding  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  re- 
puted mystery,  al  the  same  lime,  the  Infer- 
ence Is  pronounced  thai  in  some  manner 
Patton  was  the  victim  of  a  dastardly  plot  to 
kUl  mm 

The  stories  are  wholly  untrue  They  are 
entirely  without  foundation  or  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  In  the  emphatic  opinion  of  those 
closest  and  dearest  to  Patton 

They  include  his  late  wife,  who  was  with 
him  throughout  the  12  days  he  fought  a  los- 
ing struggle  for  life,  his  long-time  chief  of 
staff  and  close  friend.  Lt  Oen.  Hobart  R 
Oay.  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Pattons  two  surviving  children. 
Brig  Oen  Oeorge  S  Patton  Jr  .  Assistant 
Commander  of  the  Armor  School  and  Ruth 
Ellen  Totten,  widow  of  an  artillery  brigadier 
Also,  Horace  L  Woodrlng.  driver  of  Patton's 
car.  ajTid  Robert  Thompeon,  driver  of  the 
truck  Into  which  Patton's  sedan  crashed 

Just  where,  how  and  why  the  rumor  got 
started  Is  as  baffling  as  the  tale  itself  In- 
quiries about  the  source  invariably  bring 
vague  and  ambiguous  answers 

But  there  Is  an  Ironic  relation  between  the 
fatal  accident  and  Patton's  secret  decision  to 
t,hn)W  up  his  commission  by  dramatically 
resigning 

Had  he  not  m&de  up  his  mind  to  quit  with 
a  reverberating  blast  rjf  Indignation.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  the  trip  on  which  the  auto 
aocldent  occurred  would  have  been  made 
So.  the  tragic  event  came  to  pass  as  an  In- 
direct consequence  of  his  anguished  deter- 
mination to  end  his  glory-studded  military 
career  by  demonstratively  resigning  rather 
than  n:)utlne!y  retiring 

Oen  Patton  was  definitely  marked  for  In- 
actlvatlon   In   a  few   months 

A  month  earlier.  In  November  1945.  he  had 
p>ass«d  his  Bliit  birthday  Shortly  before,  he 
had  been  sununarlly  removed  from  com- 
mand of  TTilrd  Army — which  under  his 
meteoric  leadership  had  made  epic  history 
sweeping  acnws  Prance,  smashing  Hitler's 
desperate  panzer -powered  surprise  offensive 
In  the  Ardennes,  annihilating  two  German 
armies  In  the  Palatinate  in  one  week,  and 
then  slashing  across  the  Rhine  without  air  or 
iirtlllery  support  and  racing  across  Oermany 
for  r>re»den  until  stopped  In  the  Thurlngen 
corridor  by  Supreme  Headquarters.  Allied 
Sipedltlonary  Force   iSHAEPi 

Following  TTilrd  Army's  hard-fought  cap- 
ture of  Kaasel,  western  anchor  of  the  Thu- 
rlngen corridor  Patton  was  visited  by  a  Brlt- 
tsb  general  for  whom  a  briefing  was  staged  In 
Third  Army's  famed  war  r(x)m  Afterwards, 
the  obviously  Impressed  English  visitor  asked 
Patton  "When  do  you  expect  to  be  In 
Berlin?" 

"I  can't  say  But  I  can  got  there  In  a  very 
short  time  If  permitted" 

"General  Elsenhower  has  Invited  me  to 
dtne  with  him  in  Berlin  alter  It's  t«*en." 
boaated  the  British  general. 

"That  will  be  very  nice,"  dryly  responded 
Patton  "But  one  thing  Is  certain  General 
Elsenhower  won't  get  there  unless  I  get  there 
first — but  you  don't  have  to  tell  him  I  said 
tliat  " 

When  halted  on  3  April,  to  enable  US 
First  and  Ninth  armies  to  come  up  on  line 
with  the  Third  Its  trip-hammer  tank  spear- 
heads held  poettloDs  30  miles  from  Leip- 
zig. 30  mllee  from  Dresden  and  lo  oxlles  from 
Czechoslovakia 

At  a  meeting  with  Oen  Omar  N  Bradley. 
12th  Army  Group  commander.  Patton  asked. 
"When  do  you  expect  to  contact  the  Rus- 
sians''" 

■"That's   still    uncertain,"    replied    Bradley 

"Just  disconnect  me  with  any  telephone 
hookup  with  8HAKF  "  urged  Patton  and  111 
contact  the  Russians  for  you  In  a  few  days" 

~I'm   sure    you    would."    laughed    Bradley, 
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"but  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that  I  wish  It  were, 
A  lot  of  hlgn-level  politics  are  involved  '" 

On  17  April.  Patton  was  again  given  his 
head  and  final  nUsslon:  shift  the  axis  of 
Third  Army's  main  attack  southeast  to  gain 
contact  with  Soviet  forces  In  the  Danutw 
vaiiey.  and  seize  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
so-called  "National  Redoubt  " 

Thai  long-reported  Nazi  stronghold  proved 
to  be  a  myth  Captured  documents  conJlrmed 
that  It  had  been  planned,  but  Patton's  crush- 
ing victory  in  the  Palatinate,  followed  by  his 
daring  slash  acroas  the  Rhine  and  shattering 
rupture  of  central  Germany,  had  aborted  the 
Hitler-Hlmmler  scheme  to  fortify  the  Alpine 
region  Into  a  last-stand  bastion. 

VE-day  found  Patton's  command  poet  at 
Regensburg  on  the  Danube,  almost  In  the 
middle  of  Third  Army's  186-mile  front,  ex- 
tending from  Karlsbad  In  Czech oalovakla  to 
the  Enns  River  In  central  Austria. 

The  next  day.  a  group  of  correspondents 
called  on  Patton  for  a  press  conference.  One 
asked  -.vhy  Third  Army  had  not  occupied 
Prague.  Reconnaissance  units  reached  the 
Czech  capital,  but  had  been  withdrawn  to 
PU8«n. 

"ni  tell  you  why  we  didn't  take  Prague," 
said  Patton  Tensing,  the  newsmen  readied 
for  a  hot  story.  "We  dldnt  take  it,"  he  con- 
tinued blandly,  "because  I  was  ordered  not 
to." 

"Who  gave  that  order?" 

"Ask  8HAEF.  smiled  Patton.  No  further 
questions  were  asked. 

In  June  1946.  Patton  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  victory  celebra- 
tions arranged  by  the  Pentagon  Everywhere 
he  was  JubUantly  hailed  by  vast  and  idolizing 
throngs. 

In  Boston,  more  than  760,000  people 
Jammed  the  20-mlle  parade  route  roarlngly 
cheering  him  every  foot  of  the  way  Compar- 
able crowds  welcomed  him  In  Los  Angeles, 
his  home  town.  E>enver  and  other  cities.  He 

was  the  hero  of  the   hour^ and   he   loved 

every  minute  of  it 

Everywhere  Patton  went,  he  spoke  with 
characteristic  pungency  and  wry  humor 

In  Boston.  Mrs.  Patton's  home  town,  he 
told  a  Jam-packed  luncheon  that  he  was 
"amused  at  the  amount  of  formality  af- 
forded me  That  may  account  for  the  stuffi- 
ness of  some  generals,"  he  added  with  a 
broad  grin  "But  perhaps  as  long  as  I  can 
see  the  funny  side  of  it  I'll  be  spared  that 
unhappy  affliction" 

In  Los  Angeles,  he  was  asked  at  a  press 
conference  how  he  was  able  to  get  such 
outstanding  competence  and  devoted  loyalty 
from  his  staff. 

"I  never  tell  people  how  to  do  things." 
replied  Patton  "I  tell  them  what  to  do  but 
not  how  If  you  give  people  responsibility, 
they  win  surprise  you  with  their  ingenuity 
and  reliability  Also,  I  never  Indulge  In  the 
discreditable  habit  of  naming  the  next 
superior  as  the  source  of  adverse  criticism 
while  crediting  myself  with  complimentary 
remarks  Loyalty  operates  both  ways,  down 
as  well  as  up" 

A  speaker  in  Denver  effusively  hailed  Pat- 
ton as  "one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all 
time." 

Patton  began  his  brief  reply  with,  "I  ap- 
preciate the  high  compliment  paid  me  but. 
In  all  frankness,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
really  a  better  poet  than  a  general  Pub- 
lishers haven't  recognized  that  as  yet.  but 
it's  the  truth.  Just  the  same  " 

Patton  eagerly  hoped  for  a  command  in 
the  Pacific  In  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
Japan  But  that  was  turned  down  by  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  Patton's  name  was  on  a 
list  of  six  submitted  to  MacArthur  by  the 
War  Department,  but  although  they  re- 
putedly were  long-time  friends,  MacArthur 
rejected  Patton — to  his  deep  disappoint- 
ment 

He  returned  to  Third  Army,  which  was  in 


charge  of  administering  Bavaria,  and  dropped 

out  of  public  sight  until  23  September,  when 
he  held  a  requested  press  conference  at  his 
headquarters  in  Bad  TOLz.  south  of  Munich 

That  aSalr  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  Patton — professionally  and  peraonaUy. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  his  meeting  with 
the  newsmen.  Patton  was  again  in  the  head- 
lines and  once  more  In  hot  water  with  civUlan 
and  military  superiors  "What  happened  was 
thU; 

As  the  conference  was  closing,  a  corre- 
spondent, who  had  never  attended  a  Patton 
session  before  and  who  In  several  previous 
questions  bad  evinced  an  unfriendly  attitude. 
asked  why  Nazis  were  being  retained  in  office 
m  Bavaria  The  question  was  obviously 
loaded,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  causing 
embarrassment. 

Oen.  Oay,  Patton's  able  and  devoted  chief 
of  staff,  vigorously  shook  bis  bead  signaling 
him  not  to  answer  Patton  saw  Gay's  warn- 
ing, but  disregarded  It. 

"I  despise  and  abhor  Nazis  and  Hltlerlsm 
as  much  as  anyone,"  he  said  "My  record  on 
that  Is  clear  and  unchallengeable.  It  is  to 
be  found  on  battlefields  from  Morocco  to 
Bad  T61z  In  supervising  the  functioning  of 
the  Bavarian  government,  which  Is  my  mis- 
sion, the  first  thing  that  happened  was  that 
the  outs  accused  the  ins  of  t>elng  Nazis  Now. 
more  than  half  the  German  people  were 
Nazis  and  we  would  be  in  a  hell  of  a  fix 
If  we  removed  all  Nazi  party  members  from 
office 

"'The  way  I  see  It,  this  Nazi  question  la  very 
much  like  a  Democratic  and  Republican  elec- 
tion flght  T\3  get  things  done  in  Bavaria. 
after  the  virtually  complete  disorganization 
and  disruption  of  four  years  of  war.  we  had  to 
compromise  with  the  devil  a  little  We  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  people  who 
knew  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  So.  for 
the  tune  being  we  are  compromising  with 
the  devil  to  ttiat  extent 

"Its  regrettable,  but  a  very  urgent  and 
vital  Job  has  to  be  done  to  put  this  shatter«d 
country  back  on  its  feel  again  We  are  trying 
to  do  that  as  best  we  can  with  the  personnel 
available.  TTiat's  the  whole  story 

I  don't  like  Nazis  any  more  than  you  do. 
I  despise  them  In  the  past  three  years  I  did 
my  utmost  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible Now  we  are  using  them  for  lack  of  any- 
one better  until  we  can  get  better  peopla" 

Pattons  explanation  was  entirely  reason- 
able and  realistic.  Further,  he  "was  doing 
exactly  what  was  being  done  by  all  other 
U.S..  British  and  French  commanders  and 
civilian  authorities  throughout  occupied 
Germany — with  one  all-important  difference 

They  were  not  comparing  the  Nazi  hold- 
overs they  were  retaining  to  Democratic  and 
Republican  politicians 

That  was  Patton's  mortal  error. 

His  indiscreet  candor,  largely  taken  out  of 
context,  was  flashed  to  the  United  States  In 
sensationaJ  radio  and  press  bulietlns.  The  re- 
action was  instantaneous  and  vehement 
Once  again  he  was  in  the  doghouse  Broad- 
cast commentators  fulnUnated.  editorials  de- 
claimed Indignantly,  and  ble«dlng-heart 
{XJlitlcos  and  self-righteous  do-gooders  rant- 
ed and  yowled 

The  next  day.  Patton  issued  a  statement 
expressing  regret  for  the  "unfortunate 
analogy" 

At  SHAEF,  that  was  deemed  insufficient  by 
Oen  Elsenhower.  The  "war  o\ct  and  Patton's 
battlefield  genius  no  longer  in  pressing  need. 
Eisenhower  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
patience  Patton  was  peremptorily  sum- 
moned to  SHAEF.  located  in  the  giant  and 
curiously  unbombed  I.  O,  Parben  plant  on 
the  outaklrts  of  decimated  Frankfurt 

After  a  3^3 -hour  meeting,  they  emerged 
stemfaced  and  unsmlUng  Neither  would  say 
anything  Patton  returned  to  his  headquar- 
ters, and  the  next  day  a  numt>er  of  Nads 
in  the  Bavarian  government  were  abruptly 
dismissed. 
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On  October  5  tti«  sama  f»t«  befell  Patton 
3HAEF  bruaqueiy  announced  bis  oust«r  u 
Tbird  Army  cununAncler  »ji<i  aasi^ument  to 
oommAnd  of  Ptf  t««nth  Army 

Fifteenth  w»a  »n  »xmy  in  name  only,  a 
p»per  outfit  wioi  no  troops  no  equipment 
axul  no  miaalOD  Crested  while  the  lighting 
w«a  going  on  to  relieve  the  -ombat  armiee 
of  the  onerous  reaponslblUty  of  ^mlnlster- 
log  the  civilian  populkUon  t>ehlnd  their 
lines  PUteenth  Army  L-onalsted  solely  of  a 
snail  staff  quartered  at  Bad  Nauhelm.  In  the 
interior  jf  Germany  At  that  time  It  was 
Keeping  itaelf  busy  collecting  and  sorting 
document*  and  material  Tor  the  cotnplUng 
of  hiatonea  of  the  war  In  the  Sureopean 
rheater 

Szpllclcy  ordered  to  hold  no  more  press 
conferences  issue  no  statements  and  make 
no  speeches.  Patuin  took  the  heartbreaking 
blow  in  silence  But  while  outwardly  sub- 
dued, Inwardly  he  seethed  in  angtilahed  fury 
and  searing  despair 

He  was  baffled  as  to  Just  where  and  how  he 
had  erred  He  ooujd  not  understand  the 
reason  for  the  rancorous  sCorm  of  abuse  and 
castlgatlon  He  had  done  no  more  than  other 
Allied  commander)  administering  occupied 
areas!  So  why  pick  him""  If  he  was  wrong 
why   werent  they' 

Particularly  he  was  cut  to  the  quick  by 
Klaenhower's  stinging  rebuke  in  their  talk 
Patton  felt  that  not  only  was  that  wholly 
uncalled  for  but  grossly  ungrateful  and  un- 
fair Prom  Africa  to  the  HTTO.  he  had  given 
Elsenhower  the  utmost  In  loyal,  unstinting 
and  peerless  service  Esenhower  himself  had 
called  him  the  'greatest  ground  gainer  '  and 
when  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  erupted  ::  was 
to  Patton  that  he  instantly  turned  and  said 
Oeorge,  you  take  charge  and  flght  this  one  ' 
Patton  did  Ln  those  bleak  and  terrlfylngly 
uncertain  days  and  nights  in  the  ferocious 
cold  and  snow  of  the  Ardennes  He  triumphed 
resoundingly  and  then  In  a  quick  succession 
of  devastating  blows  demolished  Nazi  armies 
and  rule  In  western,  central  and  eaotera 
Oermany 

Surely  simple  gratitude  alone  warranted 
more  than  a  humiliating  verbal  spanking  in 
private  and  degrading  condemnation  in 
public  Pot  that  reason  alone  Patt>^n  indlg- 
nantly  felt,  he  should  have  beer,  treated  with 
more  consideration  and  appreciation 

To  him  the  whole  debasing  affair  confirmed 
strongly  a  suspicion  that  had  long  been 
arewlng  in  his  mind  that  malicious  and 
envious  forces  in  and  out  of  the  Army  were 
determinedly  bent  on  destroying  him  and 
discrediting  his  matchless  record  as  a  battle 
commander 

The  more  he  agonized  over  It.  the  more  be 
became  convinced  that  his  curt  dismissal  as 
Third  Army  commander  was  not  only  com- 
pletely unwarranted  and  gratultoxisly  unfair, 
but  an  Intolerable  manifestation  of  the 
covert  conspiracy  against  him 

He  determined  to  put  up  with  such  Insuf- 
ferable indignities  no  longer  He  began  to 
think  how  best  he  could  strike  back  and 
assert  himself  fully  and  freely 

While  brooding  over  his  course  and  future, 
Patton  sorrowfully  b«wle  farewell  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  Third  Army  headquarters 
and  departed  for  Bad  Nauhelm,  the  command 
post  of  Plfteenth  Army  To  the  disconsolate 
Third  Army  staff  he  was  too  overwrought  to 
say  more  than  a  few  words  They  poignantly 
summed  up  the  ieep  emotions  of  both, 

"AH  good  things  must  come  to  an  end." 
Patton  said  haltingly  as  he  looked  bleakly 
at  them  The  best  thing  that  has  ever  come 
to  me  IS  the  honor  and  privilege  of  having 
commanded  Third  Army  .  .  .  Goodbye,  and 
Ood  bleas  you  " 

The  staff  of  Fifteenth  Army  tensely 
awaited  Patton  s  appearance  at  a  meeting  he 
had  ordered  to  be  held  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  Under  Its  previous  commander,  the 
staff,  occupied  with  administrative  and  logis- 
tic functions,  operated  in  a  relaxed  manner 
and  tempo   Patton  was  widely  known  for  hU 


taut  dlaotpline  and  vehement  inslstance  oa 
meticulous  attire  and  unfailing  workman- 
ship So  his  Introductory  aeaslon  was  antic- 
ipated with  foretxxllng 

This  concern  became  outright  alarm  when, 
tight-lipped  and  grim,  he  strode  into  the 
crowded  hall  For  a  few  momenta  he  eyed  the 
staff  somberly  and  critically  Then,  abruptly 
he  relaxed  and  said  affably  "There  are  occa- 
sions when  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  am 
not  as  much  of  a  son  of  a  bitch  as  I  may 
think  I  am  This  is  one  of  them  ' 

The  relieved  staff  roared  with  surprised 
delight  From  then  on.  it  was  as  whole- 
heartedly for  him  as  the  Third  Army  staff 
had  been 

.At  Bad  Nauhelm,  Patton  spent  the  time 
reading  poring  over  the  voluminous  war 
Journal  he  had  accumulated  and  numerous 
other  writings,  sending  letters  to  his  beloved 
wife  Beatrice  and  other  members  of  his 
family  and  close  friends,  and  composing  a 
series  of  articles  expounding  his  views  on 
combat,  leadership,  tactics,  discipline  and 
horsemanship  Assembled  under  the  title 
War  Ai  I  Knew  It  or,  Helpful  HinU  to  Hope- 
ful Heroes,  the  pungent  and  dynamic  exposi- 
tions were  distributed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  service  schools  for  the  Instruction 
of  both  faculties  and  students 

He  also  n:iade  short  trips  to  visit  old  friends 
in  Prance,  Britain.  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
where  more  than  30  years  previously  he  had 
made  a  warmly  favorable  impression  as  a 
young  cavalry  lieutenant  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  military  pentathlon  In 
the  Stockholm  Olympics 

But  all  the  while  Patton  continued  to 
fume  inwardly  over  what  had  befallen  him. 
and  to  mull  over  Incessantly  what  his  next 
step  should  be  These  Inflamed  thoughts  and 
the  consuming  anger  that  prompted  them 
never  left  him 

Pinally,  one  night  at  dinner,  he  said  to 
Oen.  Gay 

"I  have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
I  am  going  to  resign  from  the  Army  Quit 
outright,  not  retire.  That's  the  only  way  I 
can  be  free  to  live  my  own  way  of  life.  That's 
the  only  way  I  can  and  will  live  from  now  on 
For  the  years  that  are  left  to  me  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  free  to  live  as  I  want  to  and 
to  say  what  I  want  to 

I  have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
It  has  occupied  my  mind  almost  completely 
the  last  two  months,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced this  Is  the  only  honorable  and  proper 
course  to  take." 

Gay.  startled  and  deeply  perturbed,  pressed 
Patton  "not  to  be  hasty;  don't  do  anything 
you  might  regret  later"  Particularly  Oay 
urged  Patton  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
people  close  to  him. 

"Talk  It  over  with  your  wife."  Oay  said. 
"You  owe  that  to  her.  Also  with  Fred  Ayer 
I  a  brother-in-law  whom  Patton  regarded 
highly!  and  Harry  Semmes  [patent  lawyer 
of  Washington,  DC  ,  who  was  a  young  offi- 
cer in  Patton's  World  War  I  tank  brigade 
and  remained  close  to  him  through  the 
years]  There  are  others  you  ought  to  talk 
this  over  with.  These  people  are  part  of  your 
life  and  you  don't  want  to  make  a  decision 
as  momentous  as  this,  and  which  will  affect 
them  as  much  as  It  will  you.  without  dis- 
cussing It  with  them  " 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  th«t  Beatrice 
and  Fred  will  see  It  Just  as  I  do,  and  agree 
fully  with  my  decision,"  replied  Patton  em- 
phatically 

As  the  days  passed,  Patton  became  in- 
creasingly tense  and  restless  He  took  long 
drives  by  himself,  and  at  times  nervously 
paced  the  floor  of  his  office  At  dinner,  he 
said  little  and  went  to  his  quarters  early  He 
smoked  more  cigars  than  usual 

It  was  obvious  he  was  undergoing  deep 
and  gnawing  turmoil. 

Early  In  December,  he  informed  Oay  be 
intended  to  spend  Christmas  with  Mrs. 
Patton  at  their  home  In  Hamilton, 
near  Boston. 


"Admiral  Hewitt  has  Invited  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  tJ.S  on  hla  flagship,  the 
Aufnista."  Patton  said  "I'll  fly  to  London 
on  Monday  and  Join  htm  there  When  I  get 
home.  I  am  going  through  with  my  plan  to 
resign  from  the  Army 

"I'm  going  to  do  It  with  a  statement  that 
will  be  remembered  a  long  time  If  It  doesn't 
make  big  headlines.  I'll  be  surprised.  As  I 
told  you.  I  am  determined  to  be  free  to  live 
my  own  way  of  life,  and  I'm  going  to  make 
that  unforgettably  clear  " 

As  Patton  talked,  it  was  obvious  he  was 
under  great  emotional  strain  His  long, 
slender  Angers  drummed  nervously  on  the 
table,  and  he  puffed  tensely  on  his  cigar 

Oay.  who  had  become  profoundly  concerned 
about  the  Inner  torment  and  agonlilng  Pat- 
ton had  been  going  through  for  weeks  anx- 
iously cast  about  for  something  to  divert  and 
calm  him  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  Oay  Striv- 
ing hard  to  be  nonchalant,  he  said  to  the 
general. 

"You  haven't  done  any  hunting  for  quite 
a  while  How  about  going  out  tomorrow? 
They  tell  me  the  countryside  Is  overrun  with 
pheasants  With  the  men  away  during  the 
war.  the  birds  became  very  plentiful  You 
could  stand  a  little  relaxation  before  you  take 
off  for  home. 

"Ill  have  a  car  pick  us  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  I  know  exactly  where  to  go  for 
some  good  shooting.  It  will  do  us  both  a  lot 
of  good  to  tramp  around  outdoors  for  a  couple 
of  hours  And  you  can  try  out  that  new  gun 
you  got  a  while  back  You  can  see  whether  It's 
as  good  as  claimed  It  certainly  Is  a  beauty, 
and  seemed  to  handle  well." 

It  was  a  lucky  try  Patton  perked  up  In- 
stantly, and  evinced  keen  Interest. 

"You've  got  something  there,  Hap."  he  ex- 
claimed. "Doing  a  little  blrd-shootlng  would 
be  good  You're  right  I  haven't  been  out 
much  of  late,  and  before  I  leave  I  ought  to 
see  how  good  that  gun  Is  and  whether  my 
hunting  eye  Is  as  sharp  as  It  used  to  be 

"Yes.  let's  do  It.  You  arrange  to  have  the 
car  and  guns  on  hand  early  tomorrow  and 
we'll  see  how  many  birds  we  can  bag  " 

December  9  was  typically  raw.  cold  and 
gloomily  overcast  for  that  part  of  Oermany 
Patton's  sedan  was  driven  by  Horace  L 
Woodrlng.  a  20-year-old  private  first  class. 
now  living  In  Union  Lake.  Mich  Patton  sat 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rear  seat  with  Oay  on 
his  left — as  military  custom  prescribes,  the 
Junior  always  on  the  left  of  the  senior. 

There  was  some  ground  haze  but  no  traf- 
fic The  car  traveled  steadily  on  the  empty 
highway,  stopping  as  regulations  prescribe  at 
a  rail  crossing  Following  Is  Woodrlngs  ac- 
count of  how  the  tragic  accident  occured  near 
Necker  Stadt: 

"A  2H-ton  truck  that  appeared  out  of  the 
haze  coming  towards  us  suddenly  made  a 
left-hand  turn  to  get  on  a  side  road  leading 
off  the  highway  I  dont  know  whether  the 
driver  didn't  see  us  or  what  was  the  reason 
for  bis  abrupt  swerve  We  were  going  too 
fast  to  stop  and  smashed  into  the  truck 
General  Patton  was  thrown  forward  and  his 
head  struck  a  metal  part  of  the  partition 
between  the  front  and  back  seats  " 

Although  Patton  was  obviously  severely  In- 
jured, he  did  not  lose  consciousness  He  bled 
considerably,  and  had  difficulty  breathing 
His  first  thought  was  about  the  others 

"Are  you  hurt?  "  he  asked  Oay 

"Not  a  bit,  "  Oay  replied 

"How  about  you.  Woodrtng?  "  Patton  asked 
the  youthful  driver. 

"I'm  all  right,  sir,"  he  answered 

"What  about  the  other  man?"  asked  Pat- 
ton He  was  assured  he  was  unhurt  "See  that 
nothing  happens  to  him,"  Patton  told  Oay, 
"it  wasn't  his  fault"  Oay  nodded 

After  a  pause,  Patton  said  to  Oay.  "What 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  die  I  think  I'm  paralyzed. 
I  cant  move  my  arm   Rub  It,  will  you?" 

It  was  a  very  different  way  to  die  than  was 
envisioned   by   Patton  eight  months  earlier 
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at  the  last  staff  briefing  at  Third  Army  head- 
quarters on  VE-day,  In  a  bomb-battered 
kaseme  on  the  outskirts  of  Regensburg  near 
the  Danube  River  Patton  had  listened  In- 
tently to  the  reports  of  03.  GS  and  other 
sections.  Then  he  rose  and  In  his  slightly 
squeaky  voice  said  quietly 

"This  will  be  our  last  operational  briefing 
in  Europe  I  hope  and  pray  it  will  be  our 
privilege  to  resume  these  briefings  in  another 
theater  that  gtlU  Is  unfljnlshed  business  In 
this  war  I  know  you  are  as  eager  to  go  there 
as  I  am  One  thing  I  can  promise  you.  If  I  go. 
you  will  go 

"I  say  that  because  the  unsurpassed  record 
of  this  headquarters  Is  your  work  It  has  been 
a  magnificent  and  historic  Job  from  start 
to  finish  You  made  history  In  a  manner  that 
Is  an  imperishable  glory  to  you  and  to  our 
country  There  probably  Is  no  army  com- 
mander who  did  less  than  I  did  You  did  It 
all,  and  the  Illustrious  record  of  Third  Army 
Is  due  largely  to  your  unstinting  and  out- 
standing efforts.  I  thsink  you  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart  for  all  you  have  done  " 

That  was  all.  He  stood  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  looking  at  the  staff  and  they  at  him 

Then  he  nodded  to  Chief  of  Staff  Gay  and, 
snapping  his  fingers  at  Willie  (his  homely 
bull  terrier ) ,  started  for  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  long  war  room.  As  the  staff  rose  to  Its 
feet.  Patton  said,  "Keep  your  seats" 

Gay  began  the  day's  announcements  by 
stating  that  starting  the  following  day,  Third 
Army  would  discard  the  steel  helmet  and 
wear  only  the  flber  liner  Prom  the  doorway 
Patton  broke  In.  "And  make  damn  sure  those 
liners  are  painted  and  smart  looking,  I  don't 
want  any  sloppy  headgear  around  here" 

Everyone  smiled.  That  was  "Qeorgle  "  true 
to  form 

As  he  left  the  chamber,  he  turned  to  the 
aide  by  his  side  and  said  wistfully.  "The  best 
end  for  an  old  campaigner  Is  a  bullet  at  the 
last  minute  of  the  last  battle." 

But  that  wasn't  the  way  It  happened  eight 
months  later 

Taken  to  the  130th  Station  Hospital  at 
Heidelberg.  Patton  was  found  to  have  a  frac- 
tured neck  and  other  spinal  and  Internal  In- 
juries. For  a  brief  period.  Patton  appeared  to 
be  improving  and  his  cast  was  removed. 

But  It  was  an  Ulusionary  change.  Pneu- 
monia developed,  and  on  21  December.  12 
days  after  the  accident,  he  began  to  fail 
rapidly. 

To  his  wife  he  whispered.  Its  too  dark 
I  mean  too  late  "  Several  hours  later  he  died 

A  special  train  took  Patton's  body  to  Lux- 
embourg for  burial  In  the  US  military  ceme- 
tery at  Hamm.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1945,  In  a 
pouring  rain,  he  was  laid  to  rest  among  the 
men  who  had  fought  under  him  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

It  was  exactly  one  year  to  the  day  that  he 
broke  the  back  of  Hitler's  surprise  panzer 
offensive  by  relieving  beleaguered  Bastogne 

As  the  casket  was  lowered,  a  chaplain  In- 
toned    one     of    Patton's     favorite     sayings 
Death  is  as  light  as  a  feather 


8ST 

(Mr  SEIBERLJNG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material  i 

Mr  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  in 
the  May  24  issue  of  Chemical  and  Engi- 
neering News,  there  is  an  article  on  the 
destruction  of  stratospheric  ozone  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen  oxides 
It  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  sets 
forth  the  specific  chemical  reaction  by 
which  nitrogen  oxides  cwivert  ozone  to 
ordinary  molecular  oxygen 

The  article,  if  correct,  reaffirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  In  turning  back 
the  effort  to   revive   the  SST,   for   Uw 


threat  to  the  stratosphere  from  nitrogen 
oxides  emitted  from  SST's  is  far  greater 
and  more  Immediate  than  the  breakup 
of  ozone  caused  by  water  vapor 

This  potential  threat  also  underscores 
the  importance  of  taking  action  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a  fleet  of  foreign 
made  SST's.  at  least  until  such  time  as 
this  threat  and  the  sonic  boom  and  other 
environmental  hazards  associated  with 
the  SST  can  be  eliminated 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  attention  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 672,  which  would  have  the  President 
call  an  international  conference  to  deal 
with  these  hazards  and  would  ban  com- 
mercial SST  landings  and  flights  in  or 
over  the  United  States.  Eight  Members 
have  already  cosponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  672,  and  I  plan  to  recirculate 
it  to  enable  others  to  do  likewise. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  such  action.  No 
airline  has  yet  contracted  to  buy  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde  or  the  Russian 
SST.  Whether  this  hesittuicy  is  based 
on  the  poor  economics  of  SST  operations 
or  the  current  state  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, the  possibility  remains  that  com- 
petitive pressures  may  cause  airlines  to 
order  SST's  within  the  next  few  years. 

However,  the  mere  initiation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  actions  proposed  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  672  would  fur- 
ther discourage  any  airline,  foreign  or 
domestic,  that  might  be  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  SSTs. 

House  Joint  Resolution  672  provides  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  supported  the 
SST  out  of  fear  of  foreign  competition 
to  make  common  cause  with  those  who 
opposed  the  SST  out  of  fear  of  environ- 
mental hazards.  The  time  to  act  is  now — 
not  after  the  airlines  have  signed  con- 
tracts to  buy  foreign  SST's. 

■Rie  text  of  the  article  follows: 
SST:   Threat  to  Obone 

As  politicians  and  lobbyists  strove  unsuc- 
cessfully last  week  to  breathe  new  life  Into 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  program.  In- 
formation released  from  Berkeley,  Calif,. 
added  a  new  and  alarming  dimension  to  the 
worldwide  concept  of  using  supersonic  air- 
craft. Chemistry  Professor  Harold  Johnston, 
at  the  University  of  California,  has  calculated 
the  rate  of  destruction  of  stratospheric  ozone 
that  would  result  from  the  accumulation  of 
nitrogen  oxides  presumably  emitted  In  the 
exhaust  gas  of  the  hlgb-flylng  craft.  This 
rate  Is  much  faster  than  that  of  ozone  de- 
struction due  to  water  vapor  from  SST  ex- 
haust proposed  by  other  scientists  during 
the  past  year.  In  both  cases,  less  ozone,  in 
turn,  would  open  the  way  for  harmful  wave 
lengths  of  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
earth's  surface  from  outer  space 

Key  to  the  potential  problem  Is  the  cata- 
lytic role  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide 
In  converting  ozone  to  molecular  oxygen : 

N0-(-0,-»N0,-h0, 
NOjO-^NO  +  Oj^ 
O.-^O-.-t^O, 

The  cycle  Is  rep>eated.  so  that  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  oxides  destroys  a  large  amount 
of  ozone 

Dr.  Johnston  has  made  a  series  of  detaUed 
calculations  of  a  variety  of  aspects  of  the 
chemistry  of  Interactions  Invcrfvlng  ozone, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  oxides.  In  his  mathe- 
matical models,  he  usee  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  assumptions  that  by  the 
summer  of  1986,  500  88T  aircraft  will  be  In 
flight  through  the  stratoaphere  for  an  average 
of  seven  hours  dally  Instead  of  taking  the 
FFA  emission  estimates  of  100  ppJn.  of  nitric 


oxide  In  the  SST  exhaust,  however,  he  chooses 
the  more  conservative  value  of  350  p  pjn  , 
the  performance  level  of  present-day  Jet  air- 
craft. Even  on  this  basis,  the  600  SST  aircraft 
could  reduce  by  half  the  total  ozone  content 
In  the  stratosphere  during  a  two-year  period, 
be  claims. 

Kach  SST  will  likely  emit  about  1  ton  of 
nitric  oxide  during  each  hour  of  flight,  he 
says.  In  the  stUlneas  of  the  stratosphere,  this 
will  remain  as  a  thin  ribbon  Overlapping 
ribbons  of  the  planes  will  rapidly  reduce  the 
oeone  at  cruising  altitudes  of  20  kilometers 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
PRIVACY  ACT.  H.R,  854 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amended  version  of  m.\' 
Federal  Privacy  Act.  H.R,  854.  This  bUI 
contains  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation,  but  includes  two  new  and 
important  sections. 

Under  present  law.  an  individual  is 
completely  in  the  dark  sis  to  whether  a 
Government  agency  keeps  a  file  on  him, 
and,  if  it  does,  what  the  file  contains. 
The  Federal  Privacy  Act  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  situation,  and  it  would  re- 
quire that  any  Gtovemment  agency  which 
maintains  records  on  individuali  do  the 
following; 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  such 
a  record  exists; 

Second,  notify  the  individual  of  all 
transfers  of  such  information; 

Third,  disclose  information  from  siKh 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual or  when  legally  required: 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  per- 
sons inspecting  such  records;  and 

Fifth,  permit  the  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them,  and 
supplement  them. 

Exception  to  the  disclosure  rule  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  records  that  are 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  with- 
held in  the  interest  of  national  security 
and  for  purposes  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  President  would  be  required  to 
notify  the  Congress  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  baisls  each  year  of  the  number  of 
files  withheld  for  these  reasons. 

Of  the  two  sections  I  am  adding  to  the 
bill,  the  first  creates  a  Board  to  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl.  In  particular,  it  would  permit 
an  appeal  by  an  individual  seeking  the 
removal  of  erroneous  or  misleading  in- 
formation contained  in  his  file.  The 
Board  would  also  hear  complaints  that  an 
agency  had  not  complied  with  other  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

The  second  section  adds  a  new  require- 
ment to  the  fl-ve  listed  above:  that  an 
agency  remove  erroneous  or  misleading 
information  from  an  individual's  file. 

The  "Federal  Privacy  Board"  would 
be  composed  of  seven  mwnbers,  three 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
three  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  one  by  the  President 
from  the  public  at  large.  If  the  Board 
found  that  one  or  more  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Privacy  Act  had  not  been 
met,  it  could  issue  a  final  order  directing 
the  agency  to  comply.  The  order  would 
be  binding  on   the  individual   and  the 
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agency.  Appeals  from  the  Boaird's  deci- 
sion could  b«  made  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a 
subsianua^  amount  of  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading information  is  contained  In  the 
existing  government  agency  files  The 
Information  may  be  out-of-date,  Incom- 
plete.  or  just  plain  false.  Certainly  It  Is 
In  the  interest  of  both  the  agency  and 
the  Individual  to  have  this  information 
removed  from  these  files  However  with 
the  increasing  trend  toward  computer 
storage  of  individual  data,  the  amount 
of  Information  that  may  be  kept  is  mul- 
tiplied, but  the  checlts  for  accuracy  of 
this  information  are  not  correspondingly 
Increased.  Thus,  the  current  safeguards 
on  data  gathering  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  a  growing  problem 

My  Federal  Privacy  Act,  with  its  addi- 
tional provisions  i.'^  designed  to  curb  the 
uninhibited  datA  gathering  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  will  provide  some  re- 
course in  those  cases  where  the  informa- 
tion gatherers  have  erred. 

The  bill  follows: 

KS.    9627 
A  bUl  Co  unend  u;le  5.  I7mt«d  states  Code. 

to  provide  UiAt  indl^duais  t)«  apprised  of 

rwoords  coacermng  them  which  *r«  maln- 

uuned  by  Oovaraxnent  agencloa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RrTjresentativea  of  th-e  Vntted  States  of 
A'n^ma  in  Confess  ajte-mbied,  TTiat  (a) 
sutxr.hApter  n  of  chapter  5  of  Utle  5.  United 
9tAi«B  Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  unmedl- 
awiy  after  secUon  553  thereof  the  foUowtng 
new  seouon 
t  &62a.  IndlTldu&l  records 
I  a  I  Each  agency  '.hat  shall  maintain  rec- 
ords concerning  any  Individual  which  may 
be  rrtrleyed  by  reference  to  or  are  indexed 
under  the  indir.dxml's  name  and  which  con- 
tain any  informauon  obtained  from  any 
source  other  ihaa  such  Individual  sh*U.  with 
respect  to  such  records — 

■■(1)  noufy  »uc.^  indindu*!  by  rcmil  at  his 
laat  known  address  -.ha*  ihe  agency  main- 
tain* or  la  ahou:  uo  maioMin  a  record  oon- 
wimlng  said  individual 

"{2\  refrain  from  dlscloalng  the  record  or 
any  lofonnauon  oontained  therein  uj  any 
otber  agency  or  to  any  person  not  employed 
by  the  agency  maintaining  such  record,  ex- 
cept with  permlaeion  ot  the  individual  oon- 
oemed  >r  :r.  the  event  said  individual  can- 
not be  :oo(ued  or  communicated  with  after 
rwiaonaoie  effort  with  permUalon  from  mem- 
bers of  'jje  individuals  immediate  family  or 
guardian,  or,  only  in  the  event  that  such 
indjvndaaJ.  members  of  the  Individual's  im- 
mediate family  and  guardian  cannot  be 
located  or  communioatad  with  after  reason- 
able effort,  upon  good  cause  for  such  dls- 
cloaure  Prxjvided  Kovever.  That  if  disclosure 
o<  laid  record  Is  required  under  section  543 
ot  this  chapter  or  by  any  a«her  provision  of 
law.  the  Individual  concerned  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  mail  at  his  ;ast  mown  addreas  of 
any  such  required  dlscloeure. 

"(3)  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  the 
names  and  poaltlona  of  all  persons  Inspecting 
•ueb  records  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
Inapectlons  were  made. 

■■(«)  permit  any  individual  to  inspect  his 
own  record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  at 
bis  expense. 

"(5)  permjt  any  individual  to  supplement 
the  Lnformatlon  contained  in  his  record  by 
the  addition  of  any  document  or  writing  con- 
taining information  such  Individual  deems 
pertinent  to  his  record,  and 

"(fl)  remove  erroneous  Inlom^tlon  of  anv 
kind."  ' 

"(b)   Bach  a^rency  may  eetabiiah  pubUahed 


rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the 
extent  authorised,  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  making  reoorda 
promptly  available  to  an  individual,  and 
otherwise  to  Implement  the  provlslona  of 
this  aection. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  records 
that  are — 

"(1)  speclfloally  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security: 

"(2)  investigatory  fUea  compUed  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necesaary  to 
commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  agency:   and 

"(3t  interagency  or  Intraagency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  which  would  not  be  available 
by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  In 
litigation  with  the  agency 

"(d)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
before  January  30  of  each  year  on  an  agency- 
by -agency  basis  the  number  of  records  and 
the  number  of  Investigatory  filea  which  were 
exempted  from  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion by  reason  oT  clauses  i  1  i  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section id)  during  the  immediately  praoed- 
ing  calendar  year, 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  person  who  has  furnished  infor- 
mation contained  In  any  record  subject  to 
this  section 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby  " 

(b)  The  table  ot  sections  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting: 

S&2a  Individual  records," 
Immediately  below 

"563,  Public  loformaUon:  agency  rules: 
opinions,  orders,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings." 

Skc  a  (a)  There  Is  eetabliahed  a  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Privacy  Bosird 
i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"  i 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consider  complaints 
from  any  individual  that  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  of  section  56aa(a)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  have  not  been  met,  with 
reapect  to  the  records  specified  In  such  eec- 
Uon,  by  the  responsible  agency  The  Board 
upon  finding  that  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements have  not  been  met.  shall  issue  a 
final  order  directing  the  agency  to  comply 
with  such  requirement  or  requirements,  and 
this  order  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  to 
such  a  dispute 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, each  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by  the 
President  No  more  than  two  of  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party  No  more  than 
two  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party  The  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  from  the 
pubUc  at  large.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  1100  each  day  during  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  Board.  Including  travel  time, 
but  members  who  are  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  accoxint  of 
their  services  as  memtwrs. 

(•)   Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 


elected    by   the   Board   every    year,   and    the 
Board  shall   meet   not   less   frequently  than 
bimonthly 

If)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
CMnpensatlon  of  such  personnel  as  are  nec- 
easary  to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties 

(g)  The  Board  shall  hold  hearings  in  order 
to  make  findings  upon  each  complaint,  un- 
less there  are  reasoiuible  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  complaint  Is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant 
The  Board  may  examine  such  evidence  as  it 
deems  useful,  and  shall  esublish  such  rules 
and  procedures  as  it  determines  are  most  apt 
to  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
rules  ensuring  the  exhaustion  of  adminis- 
trative remedies  In  the  appropriate  agency 

8«c  3,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CHAPTER  V— CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
AND  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT- 
CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  RkcoRc  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  mfant  care 
prprams  Support  of  HJl  7657  as 
amended  is  Increasing,  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  addiUonal  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  compre- 
hensive health  projects  and  maternal  and 
Infant  care  projects  which  are  now  slated 
for  oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972.  has  at 
this  time  65  cosponsors 

There  are  at  present  59  regional 
children  and  youth  programs  with  addi- 
tional satelhtes  and  56  maternal  and  In- 
fant-care programs  in  existence  deliver- 
ing comprehensive  health  care  to  almost 
half  a  million  children  and  youth  of 
lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  m  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descnpUons  of  the  pro- 
grams m  their  commurUty  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  mslght  mto  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  each  day  descrtp- 
tlc»8  of  maternal  and  Infant  care  and 
children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows 

MArxaNrTT   and   Infant  Caxz  Pbojxct 

Augusta.    Ga. 

DKAa  CoNcasssMAN  Koch  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  heartiest  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  Interest  and  support  of  Maternity  and 
Iixfant  Care  Programs  as  Indicated  by  your 
introduction  of  House  Bill  7667  I  have  served 
as  Director  of  this  Project  since  1966,  viewing 
with  alarm,  concern,  and  compassion,  tbe 
lack  of  reaourcee  the  people  in  rural  Oeorgla 
have  to  obtain  medical,  nutritional,  social, 
and  dental  csu-e  to  meet  their  most  basic 
needa.  Although  this  Project  has  never  been 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  funding  to  do  more 
than  just  scratch  the  surface,  you  wUI  note 
from  the  short  summary  of  the  Project  en- 
closed herewith  that  we  have  accomplished 
meeting  some  of  these  needs,  saving  some 
lives,  and  even  giving  some  of  the  oppressed 
some  hope 

Here  in  this  Project,  we  have  the  abUlty, 
the  concern,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  coin- 
paoalon  nac  wsary  to  aocompllsh  this  Job    'f 
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meeting  these  f>eoples  needs  in  this  area  If 
we  can  obtain  more  time  and  more  money 
If  we  cannot  obtain  additional  funds,  then 
I  woiUd  certainly  hojje  that  we  could  obtain 
another  five  years  as  you  have  propoeed  Al- 
though each  year  for  several  years  services 
have  had  to  be  cut  back  due  to  the  lack  of 
additional  funds  to  meet  rising  cost,  the  ad- 
ditional time  after  1972  would  at  least  make 
It  possible  to  help  the  most  dire  needs  of 
these  people  This  is  a  progressive  and  afflu- 
ent nation  but  we  have  people  living  in  con- 
ditions as  bad  or  worse  than  the  most  un- 
developed countries  here  In  rural  Oeorgla 
With  the  passage  of  time  availability  of  medi- 
cal care  continues  to  dwindle  In  the  rural 
areas  with  the  passage  of  granny  mldwlvee, 
movement  of  physicians  to  larger  communi- 
ties, and  thoee  who  remain  discontinuing  the 
handling  of  even  private  maternity  cases, 
leaving  the  Impoverished  with  little  or  no 
access  to  basic  medical  needs  Until  such 
time  as  we  can  devise  and  develop  other 
means  and  methods  of  meeting  this  need,  we 
certainly  need  the  resources  which  have  been 
afforded  by  MIC  Funds 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  interest  and 
concern  and  offering  any  assistance  I  might 
be  able  to  offer  you.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

Danixl  H    C,  OLOvn,  M,D 

A  BRixr  RxsDMX  or  MIC  PaoJicr  606 

After  searching  for  a  solution  to  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  how  to  supply  maternal 
and  Infant  care  services  to  the  people  of 
rural  Oeorgla  In  dire  need  of  these  services, 
the  avallabUlty  of  funds  under  Title  V  of 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  meet  some 
of  these  needs  was  an  answer  to  a  prayer  As 
a  result  of  the  avallabUlty  of  these  funds, 
the  Medical  College  of  Oeorgla.  the  Oeorgla 
Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Richmond 
County  Health  Department,  and  ten  rural 
counties  coalesced  into  a  cooperative  Inter- 
digltated  program  to  afford  comprehensive 
obstetrical  and  Infant  care  to  low  Income, 
high  risk  expectant  mothers  and  Infants  of 
these  mothers 

The  Project  was  started  with  funding  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  In  1964  and  for  the 
first  time  high  risk  maternity  cases  referred 
from  rural  counties  began  making  regular 
vUlts  to  the  medical  center's  obstetrics  out- 
patient clinics  Project  funding  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Impoverished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  medical  center's  services  by  af- 
fording them  a  means  of  transportation  from 
their  community  to  the  center  The  Project 
was  responsible  for  obtaining  and  maintain- 
ing nutrltlorUsta.  social  workers,  nurses,  ob- 
stetricians, and  pediatricians  to  afford 
hitherto  unavailable  services  to  these  Im- 
poverished people  referred  to  the  Project 
from  the  eleven  county  area 

Prom  Its  inception,  the  Project's  objective 
has  been  comprehensive  medical  care  and 
patient  education  with  the  hop>e  that  the 
education  received  by  the  patients  along  with 
the  comprehensive  medical  care  would  result 
In  the  reduction  In  Infant  mortality  and 
mental  retardation  and  maternal  morbidity. 

The  nurses  employed  by  the  Project  per- 
form many  duties  and  services  with  empha- 
sis on  F>atlent  education  with  their  primary 
responsibility  being  coordinating  the  medical 
services  between  the  local  community,  county 
health  department,  and  the  outpatient  clinic 
at  the  hospital  in  which  the  patient  is  to  de- 
liver Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  nutrition 
personnel,  nutrition  services  have  necesaarlly 
been  limited  primarily  to  direct  patient  serv- 
ice in  the  out-patient  clinics.  Additional 
funding  would  make  It  possible  to  extend 
nutrition  services  more  extensively  into  the 
home  situation. 

Social  servloe  ataS  employad  by  tbe  Projact 
are  working  in  the  area  of  the  social  needs 
of  the  people  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  tbe  county  welfare  and  health  dapart- 
ments  to  those  of  the  outpatient  clinic  in 


the  hospitals  participating  with  tbe  Project 
Social  service  staff  is  also  involved  with 
many  other  community  agencies  and  orga- 
nizaUons  that  give  services  to  patients  such 
Be  the  Community  Action  Agency,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  other  community  agencies 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  services  for  patients 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  receive.  The 
staff  has  been  able  to  solve  many  pierplexlng 
problems  for  these  people  such  as  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from  to  feed  tbe  in- 
fant, how  the  mother  might  obtain  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children.  Medicaid.  Pood  Stamps, 
and  other  services. 

The  Project  was  reeponalble  for  starting 
a  transportation  system  which  makes  It  pos- 
sible few  patients  to  get  to  the  outpatient 
clinic  and  hospitals  for  service.  The  Project 
also  made  It  possible  to  send  professional 
staff  such  as  obstetrician  and  pediatricians  to 
remote  areas  where  little  or  no  medical  serv- 
ices are  avaUable, 

It  is  not  possible  to  meet  all  the  needs 
with  the  amount  of  funding  received:  how- 
ever, many  of  the  needs  are  met. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  hospital  services 
to  all  the  patients  due  to  the  shortage  of 
funding:  however,  many  of  the  most  needy 
patienu  have  their  hosplUl  bUls  paid  with 
Project  funds.  Without  these  funds,  delivery 
of  these  mothers  would  be  left  to  the  few 
granny  mid  wives  still  in  existence  or  to  some 
community  hospitals  where  sometimes  de- 
livery servloee  can  be  obtained  often  under 
much  less  than  satisfactory  conditions  and 
duress. 

The  Project  also  created  a  service  to  afford 
drugs  for  patients,  the  drugs  being  obtained 
from  the  patient's  neighborhood  druggist 
and  the  druggist  being  reimbursed  with 
Project  funds 

This  program  is  responsible  for  giving  care 
over  and  above  standard  care  when  compre- 
hensive care  Is  not  available  in  any  other 
facility  In  the  project  area  outside  of  the 
medical  center  in  Augusta, 

Since  the  inception  of  tills  program,  more 
than  7.000  obstetrical  patients  have  been  de- 
livered of  which  more  than  3,400  had  their 
hospital  bills  paid  with  Project  funds.  During 
the  period  1966  to  1971,  there  have  been  more 
than  50.000  obstretrlcal  patient  visits  and 
more  than  6.000  pediatric  visits  made  to  the 
project  clinics  in  Augusta  alone.  Other  clinic 
visits  have  been  afftirded  by  local  health 
departments  in  the  counties  of  the  project 
area.  In  addition,  home  visits  have  been  made 
by  project  nurses  to  the  high  risk  prenatals 
(approximately  3  per  month)  and  to  post- 
partum and  high  risk  infanu  (approximately 
10  per  month)  over  distances  of  as  much  as 
80  miles  from  project  headquarters. 

Social  service  staff  also  makes  home  visits 
to  maternity  and  Infant  homes  where  there 
are  social  problems  averaging  approximately 
8  visits  per  month  to  prenatals  and  3  visits 
per  month  to  Infants, 

Nutrition  staff  makes  home  visits  when 
they  are  needed  badly  enough  to  require  the 
attention  of  a  trained  nutritionist  which 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  another  discipline. 
Approximately  150  trained  nutritlotUsts  visits 
have  been  made  to  antepartum  and  post- 
partum patients  in  the  rural  counties.  "Iliere 
have  been  a  large  number  of  high  risk  pa- 
tients seen  who  need  a  home  visit  but  the 
hcMne  visit  cannot  be  made  due  to  a  small 
staff  which  cannot  give  services  in  both 
places  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  Project  has 
been  given  Insufficient  funding:  however, 
much  tias  bean  aooompllshed.  Tbe  infant 
mortality  rate  Is  now  leas  ttian  it  was  upon 
inception  of  tbe  Project.  Ttts  maternal  death 
rate  is  extremely  low.  The  Infant  naortaUty 
rate  Is  higher  in  both  races  than  it  should  be 
but  It  Is  much  higher  In  tbe  blacks  particu- 
larly in  the  more  remote  rural  areas.  The  In- 
fant mortality  rate  is  higher  In  the  remote 
areas  because  of  the  lack  of  attention  to  such 
matters  as  housing,  nutrition,  and  medical 
attention  in  tbe  community.  Ttie  Project  can 


supply  comprehensive  medical  care  in  the 
Augusta  area  but  without  sufficient  funding 
cannot  furnish  this  quality  of  medical  care 
to  remote  areas. 

The  Project  cannot  be  all  things  to  ail  peo- 
ple: however,  with  sufficient  funding.  It  can 
produce  a  reduction  in  infant  mortality  rate, 
maternal  death  rate,  and  mental  retardation 
by  affording  comprehensive  medical  care  and 
by  directing  attention  to  other  matters  which 
will  assist  In  producing  a  reduction,  nuch  as 
housing,  nutrition,  and  medical  care  on  a 
local  level  which  Is  more  accessible  for  im- 
mediate emergencies. 

Tbe  Project  is  approaching  its  sixth  year 
of  operation  and  much  lias  been  accom- 
plished: however,  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished and  must  be  accomplished  If  this 
country  Is  to  be  compared  to  other  developed 
countries  with  reference  to  their  infant  mor- 
tality rate.  We  can  reduce  the  Infant  mortal- 
ity rate  if  we  are  given  sufficient  funds  and 
expansion  of  the  program  is  allowed  to  cover 
more  area  and  more  projects  are  started.  It  Is 
felt  that  tills  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  re- 
solve many  of  our  social  problems  during  this 
generation, 

MATXaNAL  AND  IN7ANT  CAai  PaOJCCT  NO.  531, 

Chaslxston   Countt,  B.C. 

The  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Project  No. 
531  for  Charleston  County,  South  CaroUna 
was  approved  In  nUd-year  of  Plscal  1966. 

The  Project  is  under  the  management  and 
tectinlcal  control  of  the  S.C.  State  Board  of 
Health  through  the  S.C.  State  Health  Officer. 
Operational  control  is  vested  in  the  Director. 
Charleston  County  Health  Department 

Provision  of  services,  and  the  necessity  for 
twenty-five  per  cent  (26%)  "Matching 
Punda".  required  the  coordination  of  (1 )  the 
efforts  of  the  State  supported  Medical  College 
(now  University)  of  South  Carolina,  and  (3) 
Charleston  County  CouncU's  medical  pro- 
gram, which  includes  the  primary  support  of 
the  Charleston  County  Health  Department 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Charleston 
County  Board  of  Health 

This  cooperation  and  correlation  remain 
effectively  in  being. 

Initial  services  identified  to  MJ.C.  Project 
No.  531  were  provided  in  April  ol  1966  When 
begun,  even  though  tbe  additional  Pederal 
funds  alleviated  the  costs  of  out-patient  and 
in-patlent  care,  the  Project  required  extraor- 
dinary demands  upon  and  reassignment  of 
available  personnel  In  participating  units  tc 
the  temfKirary  detriment  of  established  pro- 
grams by  the  S.C  State  Board  of  Health  and 
on  down. 

Progressively,  tiirough  five  i5)  years,  the 
Project  has  provided  the  ability  to  establish 
a  "core"  staff  to  pursue  the  specific  objectives 
for  which  the  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Proj- 
ects are  designed. 

Specifically,  the  Project  tias  provided  to 
{>atlenu  at  Charleston  County: 

1.  Vaatly  increased  personal  consultation 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(a)  Public  Health  Nurse 

(b)  Medical  Social  Worker 

(c)  NutriUonlst 

3.  Individually  and  In  groups,  an  array  of 
health  information  and  good  health  prac- 
tices, by  personnel  oriented  or  trained  in 
Health  Education. 

3.  Dental  care  to  maternity  patients,  al- 
though restricted  by  the  degree  of  medical 
essentiality  prior  to  delivery  due  to  the  lim- 
ited avallablUty  of  dentists 

4,  Improved  faculties,  with  congenial  at- 
tendants, tiiat  aid  medical  personnel  as  well 
as  Improve  patient  attitude. 

8  Reduced  concern  over  ability  or  method 
for  tiie  financial  impact  of  pregnancy  and 
childbirth. 

Tbe  effect  of  MJ.C.  Project  No.  631  has 
been: 

1  An  Improvement  in  obtaining  patlants 
for  earlier  prenatal  car*. 
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2  .Vuurance  of  tmst  available  total  care 
and  services  for  blgh-rUk"  maternity  pa- 
tients. 

3.  Increased  surveillance  of  the  newtxcn 
and  more  intensive  (oUow-up  on  physical  de- 
fects and  prematuTtty 

4  AAS?«ament  of  known  problecns.  such  as 
•*er.ag?  pregnancy,  malnutrition,  etc..  for 
locAl  definition  and  operational  emphasis 

5.  Cooperation  In  providing  community 
health  data.  Including  Information  (or  Spe- 
cial Research  Project  No  700  of  the  Depart- 
ment c<  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

OOMCLtrSIDNa 

It  ta  unlikely  that  optimum  staffing  of  any 
project,  or  medically  oriented  activity,  shall 
be  possible  pending  a  much  higher  avall- 
ablllty  of  medical  professionals  and  para- 
medical personnel  per  capita. 

The  continuation  of  the  'level"  funding  of 
the  past  Is  an  injustice  to  both  the  p*st 
recipient  of  services  and  the  potential  re- 
cipient of  the  same  services  because  of  his- 
torically rising  costs  of  labor  and  supplies 
ThU  U  accentuated  by  failure  to  appropriate 
fMruU  previcrualy  autKonzed  on  an  annual  es- 
calating tHui3  It  U  also  deleterious  to  a  "pro- 
fessional" attitude,  and  extremely  so  to  a 
potential  "professional" 

Legislation  for  the  continuation  of  Ua- 
t«maJ  and  Infant  Care  Projects  should  be 
considered  sd  sion  as  possible  In  order  to  let 
the  recipients  and  the  providers,  of  serv- 
ices who  live  and  work  outside  of  tfieir  Capi- 
tol, know  what  to  expect  and  t/tey  can  plan 
for  It. 

Criu>«zn    and    Tocth    PaoJKCT    No     606-B. 
Baltimou.  Mo 

The  Slnal-Druld  Comprehensive  Health 
Center.  Project  606B.  is  a  community  based 
program  located  in  the  "Inner  City"  of  Balti- 
more. It  U  also  within  the  Model  Cities  and 
Community  Action  Agencies  target  area.  The 
majority  of  residents  In  the  center's  area  are 
poverty  stricken  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

Not  unlike  other  major  urban  areas  the 
maldistribution  or  shortage  of  doctors  in  the 
immediate  area  Is  acute  On  October  3,  1»«6 
the  Slnal-Druld  Center  opened  its  doors,  the 
original  patient  goal  was  arbitrarily  assigned 
at  a  level  of  6.000  children  residing  in  five 
census  tracts  surrounding  the  health  center 
As  of  October.  19«8  we  had  exceeded  the  as- 
signed level  and  our  present  census  Is  6.294 
drawn  from  three  census  tracts  with  regis- 
tration of  new  patients,  except  for  emergency 
cases,  suspended  In  addition  to  the  9S89 
children  who  are  registered  for  continuous 
comprehensive  services  an  additional  ai.OOO 
children  have  utilized  the  services  on  an 
emergency  basis.  Slnal-Druld  does  not  turn 
away  any  sick  child  for  acute  diagnostic  care 
who  resides  within  the  assigned  census  tracts 
or  neighborhood  community  This  has  proven 
to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  acceptance  of 
Slnal-Druld  by  the  community  and  In  the 
recognition  of  Slnal-Druld  as  the  neighbor- 
hood health  center  for  children  The  ineligi- 
ble children  that  come  In  for  acute  care 
treatment  are  carefully  screened  for  proper 
referral  to  both  Wei:  Baby  and  Sick  Baby 
Clinics  In  nearby  hosp;-.A..s  as  well  as  high- 
lighting occasional  famiUee  whom  the  cen- 
ter feels  would  be  an  appropriate  family  for 
procesalng  for  entrance  into  the  center's  pro- 
gram. 

The  most  dramatic  feature  about  the 
Slnal-Druld  Center  Ls  the  large  number  of 
specialty  clinics  housed  under  the  same  roof 
Consequently,  the  6.296  children  i  or  l.BOO 
families)  registered  with  the  center  are  of- 
fered s  wide  spectrum  of  services  and  are 
also  able  to  see  the  same  doctor  at  each  visit 
I  set  up  this  way.  in  order  to  establish  good 
doctor-patient  relationships)  The  center  is 
opened  from  8  30  AM -9  PM  Monday 
through  Priday  and  on  Saturday  from  8  80 


AJ*-ia  30  PM  Por  all  hotirs  that  the  center 
Is  closed,  a  patient  has  only  to  call  the  cen- 
ter's telephone  number  and  they  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Chief  Resident  of  Sinai  Hoe- 
pltal 

The  various  specialty  clinics  referred  to 
previously  are: 

Appointment  Clinic — These  clinics  are  for 
eligible  registered  patients  on  an  appoint- 
ment basis  All  children  of  any  one  family  are 
assigned  to  their  'own"  doctor,  exactly  as  If 
he  were  their  private  Physician 

Acute  Care  Clinic — This  clinic  Is  for  chU- 
dren  with  acute  Illnesses  who  must  be  treated 
Immediately  Both  the  appointment  and 
acute  care  clinics  are  staffed  by  16  local 
pediatricians  who  work  at  the  center  on 
regular  schedules 

Eve  CHnic^ This  clinic  offers  the  combined 
services  of  an  Ophthalmologist.  Optometrist 
and  Optician 

Chronic  Disease  Clinic — This  clinic  offers 
complete  medical  care  to  children  with 
chronic  diseases  land  to  their  siblings,  as 
well ) ,  such  as  congenital  heart  disease,  dia- 
betes, epilepsy,  rheumatic  fever  and  cerebral 
palsy  Because  of  the  disruptive  nature,  fam- 
ily wise,  of  these  problems,  these  children  are 
seen  more  often  with  more  intensive  fol- 
low-up. 

Learning  DUatfUity  Clinic — This  clinic  U 
for  children  with  specific  learning  handicaps, 
this  cimic  tests  the  children  and  then  makes 
recommendations  for  tutoring,  for  care  In  one 
of  the  other  specialty  clinics,  for  enrollment 
in  the  cultural  enrichment  program  or  for 
medication,  where  appropriate.  As  In  other 
clinics  and  with  all  services,  parents,  who 
must  accompany  their  children,  receive  coun- 
seling on  how  to  deal  with  their  problems 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic — This  clinic 
gives  tests  for  speech  and  hearing  defecu  as 
well  as  speech  therapy 

School  Health  Services  Team — Composed  of 
a  consulting  psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
speech  and  hearing  clinician,  psychometrlst. 
special  education  consultant  and  medical 
typist.  In  addition  to  counseling  and  referral 
services,  where  needed,  to  one  of  the  other 
clinics,  the  team  Is  designed  to  help  children 
who  are  having  adjustment  or  learning  prob- 
lems In  school. 

Dental  Clinic — The  dental  staff  consists  of 
two  full  time  dentists,  an  oral  surgeon,  an 
Orthodontist,  a  Pedodontlst  and  two  dental 
assistants  It  Is  the  dental  area  where  the 
greatest  need  for  service  among  Slnal-Druld 
patients  have  been  shown. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  previous  named 
clinics  and  services,  the  Slnal-Druld  Center 
has  on  Its  staff  an  ear.  noee  and  throat  spe- 
cialist, an  allergy  clinic,  a  tutorial,  staffed  by 
volunteers,  and  cultural  enrichment  program 
The  center  requested  and  worked  with  the 
Baltimore  City  PubllO.  School  System  to  set 
up  an  adult  education  program  for  children 
whose  education  progress  was  being  retarded 
by  their  parents  limited  education 

Por  three  summers  through  funding  from 
other  agencies,  the  Slnal-Druld  Center  was 
able  to  offer  an  extensive  camping  experi- 
ence to  a  large  nu-nber  of  Its  children 

The  majority  of  Blnal-Druld's  staff  are  pier- 
sons  from  the  community  surrounding  the 
center  or  a  similar  community,  both  para- 
prof  eeslonals.  ancillary  p>ersonnel  and  profes- 
sionals As  a  result  of  Their  work  exposure, 
dedication  to  service  and  opportunity,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Slnal-Druld  eniployees 
are  working  on  undergraduate,  graduate  de- 
grees, nursing  diplomas,  high  school  equiva- 
lencies and  license  {>ractlcal  nursing  train- 
ing 

Parents  are  Involved  In  the  center's  ac- 
tivities at  many  levels  A  Parents'  Advisory 
Council  was  developed  to  assist  the  staff  In 
planning  and  refocuslng  clinic  services,  they 
are  presently  involved  In  the  continuous  as- 
sessment of  services  as  well  as  working  with 


the  staff  in  developing  better  methods  for 
delivering  services  to  the  residents  of  ttie 
Slnal-Druld  community. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Slnal-Druld  Center 
Is  a  Neighborhood  Adolescent  and  Young 
Adult  Drug  Program  funded  through  Model 
Cities  and  administered  by  the  Center  This 
program  has  its  emphasis  on  prevention 
rather  than  treatment 

As  with  most  Children  and  Youth  Projects, 
the  Slnal-Druld  Center  has  attempted  and 
succeeded  with  limited  success  to  Involve  It- 
self with  the  community  As  a  result  of  our 
Involvement  and  concern,  the  conununlty  has 
demonstrated  Its  appreciation  on  several  oc- 
casions. When  word  of  the  first  budget  cut 
made  Its  way  around  the  community,  several 
families  organized  a  large  number  of  com- 
munity people  and  went  to  see  the  Baltimore 
City  Commissioner  of  Health,  fortunately  this 
was  not  his  doing.  When  one  of  our  physicians 
(a  Native  of  the  Philippines)  returned  to  her 
home  the  parents  helped  to  plan  a  surprise 
for  her 

The  loss  of  this  center  to  the  community 
would  be  tragic.  Since  the  opening  of  Slnal- 
Druld,  two  hospitals  have  moved  out  of  the 
area,  for  some  families.  Slnal-Druld  Is  their 
last  hope. 

Children  and  Youth  Project  No.  813 

CHAaiXym8VTLI.K,  Va. 

CAY  Project  No  613,  granted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Pediatrics  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  serves  a  primarily  rural,  poverty 
population  of  3,500  children  from  birth  to 
16  years  of  age  who  are  scattered  over  the 
721  square  miles  of  Albemarle  county  The 
full  diagnostic  and  therap>eutlc  resources  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  social  work, 
speech  and  hearing,  nutrition,  and  psychol- 
ogy are  utlllz«d  maximally.  Quality,  com- 
prehensive health  delivery  extends  the  full 
spectrum  from  home  visiting  to  satellite 
mobile  clinics  to  central  city  clinics  to  the 
full  facilities  of  the  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

In  1970,  these  children  had  7,700  visits  with 
the  pediatricians  and  a  total  of  32,070  con- 
tacts with  project  professionals  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  loss  of  this  project  would 
have  tremendous  Impact — not  only  on  the 
families  presently  served,  but  on  the  entire 
community. 

The  project  families  would  be  returned  to 
a  system  of  completely  fragmented  health 
care  Whereas  all  these  children  are  now 
partlclFtatlng  In  a  planned,  preventive  health 
care  program,  they  would  return  to  the 
crisis-lnltlated  visit  pattern  of  care  Som' 
200  children  with  handicapping  malocclu- 
sions would  be  without  access  to  orthodontlr 
treatment  Patients  with  physical  and  men- 
tal handicaps  precluding  routine  denta' 
therapy  would  be  denied  care  through  oiu 
general  anesthesia  program  Our  populatlor 
with  Its  documented  incidence  of  80%  lan- 
guage deficit,  22"^  significant  speech  deficit* 
and  22''^  hearing  Impairment  would  pio- 
ceed  without  Intervention  to  school  wher* 
cumulative  and  Irreversible  lag  would  occur. 
Families  would  be  once  again  without  the 
knowledge  of,  and  the  means  to  connect 
with  existing  community  resources.  Many 
patients  who  are  now  receiving  peycho-eo- 
clal  therapy  would  soon  return  to  the  do- 
mestic and  Juvenile  courts 

The  community  impact  would  be  far 
greater  than  simply  the  increased  demands 
by  project  families  on  existing  practitioners, 
clinics  and  agencies  to  provide  the  level  of 
care  to  which  the  C&Y  Population  has  been 
educated  to  expect  Community  resources 
are  simply  not  available  to  meet  either  these 
needs  or  demands  That  the  community  lost 
a  project  actively  demonstrating  a  delivery 
system  of  rural  health  care  would  have  con- 
tinuing affects  over  the  next  decades,  both 
in  the  loss  of  a  working  model  for  the  prac- 
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ticlng  health  professionals  In  the  area,  as 
well  as  the  educsitloo  of  student  health  pro- 
fessionals The  C&Y  Projects  at  present  Is  an 
exciting  teaching  milieu  for  medical  stu- 
dents, house  officers,  fellows  In  community 
pediatrics,  dental  hygiene  students,  nursing 
students,  graduate  social  work  students, 
graduate  speech  and  hearing  students,  and 
doctoral  students  in  peycholofy.  The  con- 
sultative expertise  of  the  trained  C&Y  pro- 
fessionals would  no  longer  be  available  to 
the  entire  University  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  staff  has  extensive  conununity  In- 
volvement as  evidenced  by  Its  active  partic- 
ipation and  consultation  wtth  the  pubUc 
health  department,  the  school  system,  the 
courts,  the  welfare  departments,  the  hous- 
ing development  agency,  and  the  Head  Start 
and  C.A.O   programs  all  of  which  would 

be  lost. 

In  summary,  five  years'  effort  in  creating  a 
sophisticated,  multl-dlsclpUne  health  team 
oriented  toward  the  Improvement  of  today's 
and  the  prevention  of  tomorrow's  health 
problems  In  children  would  be  lost.  Onoe 
again,  we  would  return  to  crUls  oriented 
care  rather  than  primary  prevention 

CatLosxM  Aifs  Youth  Paojxcr,  No.  S60, 
Loe  ANCEI.KS,  CALir 

The  Bast  Los  Angeles  Child  and  Youth 
Project  has  provided  comprehensive  health 
services  to  approximately  10,000  Mexican- 
American  children  and  youth  ages  0-19,  over 
a  period  of  three  yean. 

The  clinic  facility,  locaited  within  the  com- 
munity, serves  a  geographical  area  of  ten 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  47,000  al- 
most entirely  of  Spanish  ethnic  background. 

The  vitally  needed  health  care  serrloe  pro- 
vided by  the  Child  and  Youth  Clinic  to  this 
community  has  yielded  the  following  tan- 
gible results: 

1  Rate  of  ho^Vtallaatlon  for  acute  Ill- 
nesses has  been  drastically  C6<luce<l  fb'  ^* 
child  population  served 

2.  Consumer  involvement  and  participa- 
tion with  the  clinic  program  has  significantly 
grown  and  developed  for  the  overall 
strengthening  of  the  program  and  for  greater 
self-determination  of  the  community 

3.  Increased  acceptance  of  planned  pre- 
ventive health  care  services  In  oonjunctlon 
with  better  utilization  of  emergency,  episodic 
oare  services — which  are  the  concepts  ecn- 
phasieed  through  coordinated  community 
health  education  efforts. 

4  Greater  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  non-physiclan  health  care  providers  with 
emphasis  on  oommunity  health  manpower 
training  opportunities. 

5.  As  a  demonstration  health  oare  smrlce 
model,  the  project  provides  leadership  In  pro- 
gram planning,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion, as  well  as  unique  training  c^portunltles 
to  many  agencles/organlzaitlons./lndlvlduals 
In  the  area  of  oommunity /neighborhood 
health  care 

The  loss  of  the  Child  and  Youth  Project  to 
the  East  Los  Angeles  oommunity  would  have 
significant  effect  on  the  general  health  level 
of  the  oommunity  The  most  detrimental  ef- 
fects can  be  described  as  follows: 

1  Thousands  of  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren and  youth  would  have  no  alternate 
source  of  health  care 

2  Loss  of  the  Clinic's  team  approach  to 
the  multlfaceted  soclo-envlronmental  handi- 
caps enoountered  by  this  unique  population, 
would  seriously  and  adversely  affect  thou- 
sands of  faijilUes  who  seek  and  need  this  un- 
precedented assistance  provided  for  them  In 
this  faclUty. 

3  IneffecUve  and  Inappropriate  uUllzation 
of  the  already  limited  hospital  In-patlent 
services  would  significantly  increase  and  hos- 
pitalization costs  would  increase  accordingly 
for  the  child  population  served. 

4  Adverse    and    untimely    effects    on    the 


process  of  oommunity  education  and  aslf- 
detertnlnatlon  at  a  time  of  omnmunlty  un- 
rest and  rapid  social  change. 

6.  Efforts  to  raise  the  health  level  of  tbe 
community  through  health  education  em- 
pbaalxlng  prevention  would  be  seriously  ctB'- 
tailed.  The  opportunity  to  provide  preventive 
education  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  clinic  program  offers  a  com- 
prehensive Integrated  team  af^xoach,  com- 
bining curative  and  preventive  total  health 
care. 

6  The  loss  of  this  Invaluable  resource  for 
manpower  training  as  well  as  for  dcotonstra- 
tlon  of  newer  and  more  effective  health  de- 
livery models  for  poverty  communities  would 
significantly  be  teit  in  this  community 


TURKEY  TO  BAN  OPIUM 
PRODUCTION 

•  Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  mattei.) 

Mr,  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  learned 
today  that  Tiirkey  has  agreed  to  ban 
all  opium  production  after  1972.  I  ap- 
plaud this  action  by  our  ally  and  com- 
mend Prime  Minister  Nihat  Erim  for 
his  forthright  leadership  in  this  matter. 

My  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
has  received  testimony  that  at  least  half 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
the  heroin  that  reaches  this  country  orig- 
inates as  opium  in  Turkey.  The  growing 
of  opium  in  Turkey  has  long  been  a 
legal  activity,  but  by  law  the  crops  must 
be  sold  to  the  Government,  which  then 
sells  It  to  legitimate  pharmaceutical 
firms.  But  the  demand  for  heroin  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  black-marketeers 
to  offer  a  higher  price  for  the  farmer's 
opium,  and.  consequently,  much  diver- 
sion has  taken  place. 

With  today's  decision,  the  Turkish 
Oovemment  has  taken  a  major  step  for- 
ward toward  worldwide  opium  eradica- 
tion. You  will  recall.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
In  my  committee's  report  on  heroin  to  the 
91st  Congress.  I  advocated  that  the 
United  States  work  toward  a  total  world- 
wide ban  on  the  cultivation  of  opium.  I 
urged  this  course  of  action  because  our 
hearings  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
as  long  as  growing  opium  was  permitted, 
diversion  into  Illegal  chaimels  would  take 
place.  The  economics  of  the  heroin  trade 
are  such  that  the  black  market  can  al- 
ways alTord  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
any  legitimate  government  or  company 
which  would  use  the  opium  for  conver- 
sion Into  illicit  morphine. 

We  also  said  that  the  need  for  opium- 
based  medical  drugs  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Ample  testimony  at  Crime  Com- 
mittee hearings  demonstrated  that  ade- 
quate synthetic  painkillers  were  pres- 
ently available  for  virtually  all  the  pres- 
ent uses  of  opiate  drugs.  Thus,  the  ban 
on  opium  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  this  country  or 
any  other. 

I  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  I  made 
this  proposal,  the  reaction  of  many  in 
Oovemment  amounted  to  a  snide  snicker 
They  thought  that  no  country  would  be 
willing  to  ban  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
cash  crop  Today,  I  feel  vindicated   Our 


Turkish  allies  have  often  been  abused  in 
the  press  for  what  was  interpreted  as  a 
lack  of  interest  in  our  domestic  narcotics 
problem.  Today's  announcement  proves 
Turkey's  detractors  wrong.  When  we 
realize  that  TuiiLey  has  no  opiate  drug 
abuse  problem  of  its  own.  we  must 
gratefully  admit  that  they  are  taking  this 
action  only  to  help  the  United  States 
combat  its  addiction  crisis.  That  Turkey 
is  abandoning  a  centuries  old  tradition 
to  benefit  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  an  act  of  international  generos- 
ity and  friendship  that  is  without  paral- 
lel in  recent  history.  All  Americans  today 
owe  the  Oovemment  and  people  of  Tur- 
key a  deep  and  sincere  debt  tta  this 
selfless  act. 

Now  that  Turkey  has  taken  this 
momentous  step,  the  United  States  should 
do  everything  possible  to  induce,  with 
maximum  assistance  on  our  part,  the 
other  11  opium  producing  nations  in  the 
world  to  follow  Turkey's  lead. 

We  should  also  accelerate  our  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  painkillers  so  we  coiUd 
eliminate  any  legitimate  use  of  opi&te 
based  drugs  such  as  morphine  and  co- 
deine. If  we  could  develc«)  completely 
adequate  synthetic  drugs,  there  would  be 
no  legitimate  need  for  (H>iate  based  drugs. 
If  that  large  market  were  taken  away 
from  the  opium  producing  nations,  it 
would  perhaps  make  less  dlfQcult  their 
curtailment  of  production  and  their  en- 
forcement of  any  prohibition  that  these 
governments  might  initiate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  was  not  re- 
corded on  the  selective  service  measure 
passed  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Unfor- 
tunately my  plans  to  be  in  the  House 
were  tdtered  when  my  plane,  due  to  me- 
chanical dlfiQculties,  was  delayed  leaving 
Austin  for  approximately  1  Vz  hours.  That 
put  me  a  good  2  hours  late  for  my 
planned  arrival  time  in  Washington — 
time  enough  to  have  been  present  had 
the  misfortune  not  occurred. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  Mr.  HiBkRT's  motion  to  table 


OUR  OBUGA'nON  TO  THE  POW'S 

I  Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  OUDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
an  issue  that  we  must  seek  to  keep  in 
the  headlines  as  long  as  it  remains  an 
issue — the  tragic  situation  of  American 
POW/MlA's  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  on  March  26,  1964,  that  an 
American  Army  adviser,  Capt.  Floyd  J. 
Thompson,  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  thus  became  the  first  American 
POW.  Today,  over  7  years  latw,  he  is 
listed  with  over  1,400  other  Americans  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  miming  in  action. 
Our  concern  has  certainly  been  dem- 
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onstrated  by  a  number  of  resolutions; 
however.  I  am  not  satisfied  by  this  dis- 
play of  concern  alone  It  Is  essential  but 
It  does  little  to  help  our  men  who  might 
be  locked  in  bamboo  cages  or  filthy  cells 
by  an  enemy  who  refuses  to  follow  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  These 
men  have  paid  a  dear  price  for  their 
country  and  now  we  have  an  outstanding 
debt  that  we  must  pay  to  them. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  to 
focus  world  attention  on  the  plight  of 
these  men  until  they  are  free.  We  must 
prod  the  news  media  to  measure  up  to 
their  responslblliiies  to  keep  the  POW 
MIA  situation  In  their  headlines  and  on 
their  front  pages  and  to  help  mobilize 
international  public  concern  to  demand 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  to  promote  humanity  among  all 
men  By  attracting  world  attention  to 
the  plight  of  our  men.  we  could  help  to 
bring  additional  pressure  to  bear  on 
North  Vietnam  to  comply  with  Interna- 
tional agreements  on  warfare  and  move 
toward  release  of  our  POWs  We  must 
stop  at  nothing  until  these  men  are  re- 
turned home  and  reunited  with  their 
loved  ones 


TR.AGIC  SHOOTINO 

.Mr  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  new  evi- 
dence has  come  to  light  in  the  tragic 
shooting  June  7  of  a  Silver  Spring,  Md.. 
man  b>'  Federal  agents  and  county  po- 
lice who  smashed  down  his  door, 
Gestapo-style  to  execute  a  search  war- 
rant. 

When  I  addressed  the  House  on  June 
14.  outlining  the  circumstances  of  this 
sordid  episode.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
such  outrageous  and  irresponsible  op- 
erations by  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  made  it  imperative  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  conducted 
immediately  to  bring  to  account  those 
responsible,  and  put  a  stop — once  and 
for  all — to  these  storm  trooper  tactics 

I  had  written  a  letter  that  day  to  Mr 
Connally.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Informing  him  that  the  facts  to  which 
I  then  had  access  were  most  disturbing, 
and  were  casting  his  Department — of 
which  IRS  is  a  part — In  the  worst  imag- 
inable light.  I  strongly  urged  him  to  In- 
vestigate, but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  substantive  reply 

Briefly,  the  background  was  this:  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts.  ATFD 
agents  and  Montgomery  County  police — 
some    of    them    dressed    in    casual,    or 

hipple'-style  clothes,  and  some  of  them 
bearded — obtained  a  search  warrant  to 
:ook  for  supposedly  unregistered  hand 
ijrenades"  ir.  the  Quebec  Terrace  apart- 
ment of  Mr  Kenyon  F  Ballew.  a  press- 
room employee  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  '-he  Even;r.«  Sta.- 

The  warrant  appears  to  have  been  is- 
sued on  the  recitation  of  second-  or 
third -hand  hearsay,  some  of  which  had 
no   connection   whatever   either   to   Mr. 


Ballew  or  to  any  wrongdoing  The  agents 
bashed  down  his  door  with  an  85 -pound 
battering  ram  while  Mr  Ballew  was  tak- 
ing a  bath,  and  shot  him 

For  all  this,  what  did  the  officers  flnd^ 
They  found  four  empty,  harmless, 
dummy  handgrenade  casings  of  types 
used  by  the  Army  for  traiiUng  or  prac- 
tice purposes.  Mrs  Ballew  said  her  hus- 
band had  had  them  since  he  was  13  years 
old.  and  their  7-year-old  son  played  with 
one  of  them  as  a  toy 

The  acting  superintendent  of  police  of 
Montgomery  County,  Col.  Kenneth  Wat- 
kins,  held  a  press  conference  last  week 
to  justify  this  deplorable  affair.  He  said 
that  he  had  conducted  &n  Investigation 
of  the  Incident,  but  then  he  admitted  that 
he  had  talked  only  with  the  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  raid.  His  conclusion. 
therefore,  was  not  surprising,  but  the 
phraseology  must  rank  among  the  years 
most  pretentious.    He  said; 

The  searcti  was  legally  and  procedurally 
conducted  In  the  proper  manner. 

Though  Colonel  Watklns  Insisted  that 
his  department  participated  In  the  raid 
only  at  the  request,  and  in  support  of, 
the  ATFD.  he  found  nothing  particularly 
objectionable  about  using  police  dressed 
as  thugs  to  invade  private  homes  He  re- 
fused to  rule  out  similar  escapades  in 
the  future. 

Colonel  Watklns  did  not  explain  why 
such  disguises  were  necessary  to  begin 
with,  especially  since  the  proper  first 
step  in  executing  any  warrant  is  to  make 
one's  Identity  as  a  police  officer  unmis- 
takably known  If  the  ATFD  has  any 
such  explanation.  It  has  not  been  forth- 
coming 

Which  brings  us  to  the  particularly 
interesting  part  of  the  superintendent's 
statement  The  officers  allegedly  knocked 
on  the  door  and  announced:  "Federal 
agents  with  a  search  warrant  Open  up  " 
.\ccordlng  to  the  official  story,  the  offi- 
cers received  no  response  from  within. 
All  of  them  claimed  that  they  heard 
movement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  door 
which  every  one  of  them  described — 
colncidentally.  of  course — with  exactly 
the  same  word:  "scuffling"  Again,  un- 
surprisingly, even  the  superintendent 
adopted  that  term.  In  his  words,  there 
was  "no  verbiage,  only  scufOlng  "  After 
a  few  moments,  according  to  this  official 
account,  having  thus  been  "denied  en- 
try, '  the  six  officers — only  one  of  whom 
was  in  uniform — broke  down  the  door. 

All  this  Is  Important  because  officers 
executing  a  Federal  search  warrant  have 
no  authority  to  break  down  a  door  un- 
less they  have  first  been  denied  admit- 
tance 

Now,  Mrs  Ballew,  who  was  dressed 
only  in  panties  at  that  moment,  has  said 
all  along  that  she  went  to  the  door  when 
she  heard  violent  pounding  and  shout- 
ing outside,  and  that  she  asked  repeat- 
edly 'Who  Is  It — who's  there?"  She 
said  she  could  not  understand  the  re- 
sponse because  of  all  the  commotion 
they  were  making,  so  she  went  to  get 
her  husband.  It  would  seem  odd  Indeed 
that  all  these  officers  could  so  plainly 
hear  what  they  called  "scuffling"  in- 
side— which  must  have  been  the  rela- 


tively soft  sounds  of  Mrs  Ballew  mov- 
ing to  and  from  the  door — but  were  im- 
able  to  hear  her  voice  when  she  asked 
who   was   there. 

Well.  It  has  now  come  to  light — from 
previously  unrevealed  written  state- 
ments made  by  two  of  these  officers  at 
police  headquarters  the  night  of  the 
shooting — that  in  fact  they  did  hear  her 
answering  them.  Not  once,  but  twice, 
and  that  they  were  unable  to  under- 
stand what  she  was  saving. 

So  what  did  they  do?  They  disre- 
garded it  completely.  Evidently,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  find  out  what  she 
was  trying  to  tell  them  They  heard  her 
voice — they  admit  It.  They  did  not  know 
what  she  had  said  And  they  went  ahead 
and  broke  down  the  door  anyway 

There  were  dozens  of  things  this  wom- 
an might  have  been  trying  to  tell  them, 
like;  "I'm  not  dressed;  wsat  until  I  put 
on  a  robe  "  Or,  if  the  door  had  a  double 
cylinder  lock:  "Walt  until  I  find  the 
key."  In  fact,  however.  Mrs  Ballew  was 
asking  who  was  there  The  officers  had 
failed  to  identify  themselves  to  her.  and 
she  hardly  can  be  blamed  for  not  open- 
ing the  door  immediately  to  shouting 
and  pounding  strangers,  particularly 
when  she  was  undressed 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  conclude  only 
that  the  behavior  of  these  officers  In 
forcing  their  way  into  that  apartment, 
if  not  an  act  of  criminal  negligence,  was 
in  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  persons  who  lived  there. 
As  a  direct  result  of  callous  indifference 
and  overzealous  haste,  these  officers  pre- 
cipitated a  confrontation  that  left  Mr. 
Ballew  critically  wounded  with  a  bullet 
in  his  brain.  

Now  I  would  like  the  ATFD.  or  Colo- 
nel Watklns,  or  anybody  else  to  explain 
how  that  is  "legally  and  procedurally 
proper."  Until  the  officers  outside  know 
what  the  person  inside  is  trying  to  say 
to  them,  how  can  they  conclude  that  they 
have  been  denied  admittance?  And  I 
stress  under  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  3109.  until  they  have  in 
fact  been  denied  entry,  they  have  no 
right  to  break  down  the  door 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  for  eith- 
er Colonel  Watklns  has  not  been  telling 
the  truth,  or  someone  has  not  been  tell- 
ing him  the  truth.  I  might  add  that  these 
documents  which  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  are  official  police  reports, 
and  were  readily  available  to  him  long 
before  his  press  conference 

Some  other  Interesting  facts  also  have 
been  revealed  In  the  past  few  days  The 
search  warrant  Issued  for  the  Ballews' 
apartment  specified  on  Its  face  that  the 
officers  were  limited  to  "serving  this  war- 
rant and  making  the  search  in  the  day- 
time "  As  any  ftrst-year  law  student 
knows,  a  warrant  is  valid  only  under  its 
terms;  in  short,  it  expired  at  sundown 
for  the  night.  What  time  was  sundown 
on  June  7  ?  It  turns  out  to  have  been  8:31 
p.m  What  time  did  the  officers  write  in 
the  blank  provided  on  the  warrant  for 
time  of  execution?  Exaictly — what  a  co- 
incidence— 8:31  p.m. 

But  even  this  ingenuity  does  not  save 
them  The  officers  served  the  warrant  by 
making  the  entry;  even  if  one  accepts 
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that  they  scooted  in  imder  the  wire,  it 
was  f>hysically  impossible  to  even  begin, 
let  alone  complete,  a  search  m  the  day- 
time, as  specified  in  the  warrant 

It  also  wa.s  claimed  by  police  that  thev 
fired  only  after  being  fired  upon  bv  Mr. 
Ballew,  Mrs  Ballew  says  she  saw  her 
hust)ands  antique  cap  and  ball  gun  flash 
as  he  slumped  to  the  floor,  ver>-  slowly, 
after  being  hit  in  the  head  by  a  police 
bullet.  Police  documents  now  show  that 
Mr.  Ballews  gun  discharged  only  one 
shot,  and  that  a  spent  slug  was  recov- 
ered from  the  wall  about  eight  inches 
from  the  floor  next  to  where  Mr  Ballew 
fell.  The  police  would  not  say.  but  Mr 
Ballew's  attorney  says  the  slug  pierced  a 
bookcase  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  fire  between  the  officers  and 
Mr  Ballew. 

By  Its  position,  he  says,  it  could  have 
come  only  from  Mr.  Ballew's  antique 
revolver.  If  that  is  true,  it  bears  out  Mrs. 
Ballew's  account  that  the  police  opened 
fire  first.  The  police,  it  is  now  conceded, 
fired  a  total  of  seven  shots. 

This  entire  evening,  insofar  as  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  were  con- 
cerned, was  a  complete  foul-up  from 
start  to  finish.  It  was  bad  enough  that 
the  officers  brutally  mishandled  Mrs. 
Ballew,  shoving  her  out  in  the  apartment 
house  hallway,  half-naked,  while  they 
ransacked  the  apartment  and  carried 
away  dozens  of  articles  of  personal  prop- 
erty, without  lawful  authority.  But  in 
the  gnsly  aftermath,  one  ATFD  agent 
even  chased  down  to  the  hospital,  where 
doctors  were  strugglmg  to  save  Mr  Bal- 
lew's life,  and  proceeded  to  extract 
powder  residue  samples  from  the  uncon- 
scious man's  hands. 

Another  search  made  simultaneously 
by  other  ATFD  agents  m  a  second  apart- 
ment directly  over  the  Ballews'  was  an 
even  more  obvious  bungle    In  this  case 
also,  a  search  warrant  specified  "unre- 
gistered hand  grenades"  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  sworn  affidavit  sub- 
mitted   by    ATFD    Special    Investigator 
Marcus  J.  Da\1s  to  obUin  that  warrant 
from  U.S.  Magistrate  Archie  Meatyard. 
Incredibly,  there  is  not  even  a  men- 
tion of  hand  grenades  in  that  affidavit 
Rather,  it  recites  a  vague  tale  of  an  at- 
tempt by  one  James  Russell  Thomas  to 
seU  some  unnamed  person  a  sawed-ofl 
shotgun.  There  was  also  a  discussion  of 
police  reports  of  .some  unknown  persons 
shooting  what  sounded  like  a  gun  some- 
where in   the  neighborhood  of  Quebec 
Terrace  on  several  unspecified  occasions 
in  the  past.  An  identical  allegation  had 
appeared  in  the  affidavit  for  the  Ballew 
warrant.  In  neither  case  did  it  have  any 
discernible  connection   with   either  Mr 
Ballew    or    with    the    occupant    of    the 
apartment  upstairs,  who.  it  turns  out  Is 
a  Mrs.  Murphy  and  her  daughter.  The 
fact  that  the  same  allegation  appeared 
in  both  affidavits  clearly  shows  how  neb- 
ulous   it    was — the    agent    apparently 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  who  to  pin 
It  on.  so  he  pinned  in  on  both  of  them 
And,  Incredibly,  the  magistrate  approved 
them  both. 

The    agents    searched    the    Murphy 


apartment,  but  found  no  hand  grenades, 
no  sawed -off  shotgun,  or — for  that  mat- 
ter— no  one  who  had  ever  even  heard  of 
James  Russell  Thomas,  The  officers  left 
a  oopy  of  the  warrant  with  Mrs.  Murphy. 
It  read,  simply:  "No  items  seized." 

It  would  appear  that  not  only  was  the 
anonymous  poUce  informant  unreliable, 
but  that  his  information  had  no  more 
to  do  with  hand  grenades  than  with 
marijuana  or  numbers  slips  So  my  ques- 
tion is:  did  this  magistrate  even  bother 
to  read  the  affidavit  applying  for  the 
search  warrant?  Or  does  he  just  rubber 
stamp  any  request,  no  matter  how  pre- 
posterous? 

I  am  appalled  to  find  that  the  constitu- 
tional protections  enjoyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  unreasonable  and  ar- 
bitrarj-  search  of  their  homes  have  been 
so  completely  eviscerated  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  I  say  again :  If  Federal  agents 
are  going  to  be  able  to  obtain  search 
warrants  from  magistrates  based  on  in- 
formation that  is  not  only  flimsy,  but  to- 
tally irrelevant,  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  tightening  up  these 
procedures  to  provide  more  safeguards 
for  the  rights  and  security  of  innocent 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issues  in  the  shooting 
of  Kenyon  Ballew  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance. This  was  an  operation  undertak- 
en by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  it  could  have  occurred  any- 
where in  the  coimtry.  The  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  Division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  acquired 
enormous  power  as  a  result  of  recently 
parsed  firearms  laws.  If  the  behavior  of 
ATFD  in  this  matter  is  representative  of 
Its  regular  procedures,  literally  no  citi- 
zen is  safe  In  his  home.  It  appears  the 
agency  is  totally  out  of  control  One  may 
look  for  similar  situations  In  nightmares 
or  in  the  Orwellian  age  of  1984  It  strains 
the  imagination  to  contemplate  a  Federal 
agency  with  its  agents  careening  wildly 
about  the  coimtryside,  costumed  as  hip- 
pies, executing  process  at  doubtful  hours 
by  smashing  in  houiseholders  doors,  often 
In  the  wrong  domicile,  terrorizing  chil- 
dren, frightening  citizens,  shooting 
householders,  and  dishonoring  their 
women.  Yet  that  appears  to  be  exactly 
what  happened  in  this  instance. 

Some  very  grave  questions  have  been 
raised,  and  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  honest  and  complete  answers. 
So  far  they  have  not  received  them  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  had  3 
weeks  to  Irssne  the  answers  and  to  ex- 
plain its  behavior.  The  long  delay  and 
the  circumstances  are  beginning  to  raise 
questions  as  to  both  integrity  and  white- 
wash. 

In  Montgomery  County,  the  State's 
attorney's  office  has  announced  that  the 
case  will  be  presented  to  a  grand  jury 
July  12,  But  grand  jur>-  hearings  are,  of 
course,  secret  proceedings,  and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  jurj-  will  receive 
anything  more  than  the  official  police 
story.  More  important,  the  grand  jury 
may  not  have  available  to  it  certain  facts 
it  must  have  to  blame  or  absolve  anyone. 
It  Is  still  not  known,  for  example,  which 
officer  shot  Mr.  Ballew.  Only  ballistics 


tests  can  tell,  and  the  bullet  remains 
lodged  in  Mr.  Ballews  head,  where  it 
cannot  be  removed  at  present  And,  Mr. 
Ballew — whose  testimony  is  certainly 
crucial— is  in  a  coma  and  cannot  testify, 

So  what  is  going  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  premature  presentation  to  a  grand 
jury?  One  suspects  that  the  grand  jury 
will  be  unable  to  affix  fault  to  anyone, 
and  that  the  case  will  then  be  m  a  legal 
posture  to  be  closed  and  forgotten. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  is  to 
have  a  full,  thorough,  and— above  all — a 
public  disclosure  of  all  the  facts.  I  again 
call  on  Secretary  Connally  to  do  precisely 
that.  The  public  mterest  demands  that 
this  case  not  be  buried  or  whitewashed, 
and  I  urge  the  SecreUr>-  not  to  let  that 
happen.  Those  responsible  for  this 
travesty  should  be  brought  to  account, 
and  steps  taken  to  insure  that  it  never 
recurs. 

A  related  investigation  by  county  au- 
thorities, according  to  todaVs  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  Dally  News  will  receive 
statements  only  from  police  officers  and 
perhaps  from  Mrs.  Ballew  One  must 
wonder  what  can  be  gleaned  from  such 
an  investigation,  when  the  first  "in- 
vestigation"  involved  exactly  the  same 
parties.  I  am  curious  how  wrongdomg 
can  be  discerned  in  the  analogous  case 
of  hearing  only  from  the  driver  charged 
with  reckless  driving. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Dailv 
News  of  June  25.  entitled  "Tragic 
Bungling  in  Police  Raid";  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tragic  Raid.'  broadcast  June 
14  on  stations  WMAI^TV  and  'WMAL- 
AM  and  FM.  Washington.  D.C.;  two 
articles  by  Washington  Post  columnist 
Bill  Gold,  which  appeared  June  15  and 
18;  and  a  news  item  from  the  June  30 
1971,  issue  of  the  Washington  Dailj' 
News  carried  under  the  headines  "Raid 
Statements  Challenged,"  "Police  Docu- 
ments Contradict  Chief": 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUv  News, 

June  25,  1971] 

Tragic  BrNOLiNo  in  Police  Raid 

In  the  three  weeks  that  have  gone  by  since 

the  shooting  of  a  27-year-old  gun  coUector 

during  a  raid  on  his  Silver  Spring  apartment 

by    US    Treasury    agents   and    Montgomery 

County    police,    nothing    has    happened    to 

erase  our  original  suspicion  that  the  whole 

tragic  operation  was  lU-concelved  at  the  st*rt 

and  bungled  at  the  finish. 

If  Kenyon  Ballew  was  guUtv  of  anything 
other  than  trying  to  protect  his  family  from 
what  to  an  ordinary  man  must  have  seemed 
to  be  a  terrifying  asaault  by  strangers  upon 
his  home,  no  one  has  shown  It 

The  fact  that  he  is  under  intensive  care 
at  a  hospital  with  a  bullet  In  the  brain  does 
not  explain  why  he  hasn't  been  charged 
with  keeping  hand  grenades  i  those  that  were 
seized  In  the  raid  were  "dummies,"  empty 
casings,  according  to  his  wife)  and  poUoe 
themselves  admit  that  the  guns  In  his  col- 
lection were  legally  his 

Treasury  agents  had  secured  a  search  war- 
rant from  U.  8  Magistrate  Archie  Meatvard 
on  the  basis  of  information  which  an 'un- 
identified source  had  passed  on  to  a  Prince 
Georges  County  policeman  who  In  turn  had 
tipped  the  Treasury  The  frailty  of  this  in- 
formation is  demonstrated  not  so  much  by 
the  double  or  triple  hearsay  as  by  the  slm- 
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pie  r«c;  *Ji*t  a/tcr  tb«  raid  %n&  th«  ibootlog 

lUy   tli«  »ctlon  m   any   w»y 

It's  »ckiiow1«dg«d  '.h*c  oo-knocJt  '  T%x<iM 
•ntaU  som«  p<:>8aibi«  p«riLa  otb«r  tb&n  Uioa« 
to  th«  Con»i;:utlon  out  '.aia  ««s  aot  ex*cUy 
•  "no-knock  '  Th*  .urtnen.  some  of  whom, 
ftt  ear:  appeared  u  !ie  <lr«saed  In  "hippy" 
clothea.  jmaahed  dowr:  the  door  at  dusk  with 
a  battering  ram  the  warrarvt  did  no*  per- 
mit a  nlghttuiM  raid)  How  much  warning 
they  gave  of  their  idenufy  and  intention  1« 
hartt  to  t«U  The  way  thioga  wwnt.  !t  would 
take  an  immoderately  trustful  householder 
to  believe  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  ;-tr"-iders 

If  there  s  any  good  ezcuae  for  what  hap- 
pened vo  the  Baliews  w«'d  like  to  hear  !t. 
itartlng  with  Mr  Uaatyard  who  Mema  to 
have  Ucenaed  a  tearch  without  ftrst  deter- 
mining what  :eae  traumatic  meaiurea  might 
be  taken  &rst  Like  how  about  sending  a 
policeman  around  m  uniform  some  morning 
to  knock  on  the  door  and  make  polite  in- 
quiry as  to  the  armaments  kept  therein'' 
Who  knows,  he  ml^ht  have  been  shown 
around 

Plnaily  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  action 
of  Montgomery  s  Acting  Police  Chief  Ken- 
neth Watkins  who  still  Insists  upon  keep- 
ing secret  the  facts  in  this  case,  public  In- 
formation which  the  p«opl«  have  every  right 
to  know 

It  18  necessary  to  remind  Col  'Watkins  that 
police  business  is  public  business,  and  that 
police  even  wh«n  they  make  mlstakee  are 
responsible  to  the  people  and  to  no  one  alse 

iWMAL  editorial,  June  14.  1071] 
T«AGic  Rais 
The  outrageous  behavior  of  lawmen  in- 
vading the  apartment  f  a  Silver  Spring  gun 
X)i;eotor  demands  »r.  investigation  at  the 
h-lgheat  levels  Montgomery  Courity  f>oUce  and 
ffderal  agents  s<:mf  dressed  ;n  civilian  attire, 
banged  jn  the  door  jf  39 -year-old  Kenyon 
Bar.ew  while  he  was  taking  a  bath  and  his 
wife  was  undressed  .According  to  Mrs  Ballew. 
the  strangers  did  not  make  clear  their 
identity  a«  police.  Ba.iew  was  iixo^  when  he 
M(emp«ed  to  defend  his  household  against 
what  he  thought  wore  intruders  The  pwUce 
explanations  so  far  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory 

This  tragic  case  of  mistaken  assumptions 
oouid  have  been  avoided  if  the  police  had 
mor«  properly  Identified  themselves  Why 
did  they  think  it  neoeaaary  to  conduct  a 
HoUywod-style  door-busting  raid?  Why  did 
not  they  dearly  say  Police.  '  Instead  of 
mufBed  pounding  at  the  door'  Most  Im- 
portantly, why  did  some  come  calling  m  old 
clothes  that  nxade  their  mlsalon  look  menac- 
ing'>  Such  behav.or  by  lawmen  cannot  be 
tolerated,  wherever  it  occurs  It  U  too  lat« 
for  Kenyon  Balle^v  But  future  raids  should 
be  conducted  by  uniformed  police  who 
Identify  themselves  clearly 

'Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  16.  1871) 

Thx  Dxixmsx  Is  Rmtwo 

<By   BUI   Qoldi 

"Don't    use    my    name."    writes    a   Hyatts- 

TlUe  gun  collector     "I  don't  want  to  be  the 

next  one  that  gets  his  door  broken  down  by 

the  police 

I  Just  want  to  put  a  simple  question  to 
70U. 

'There  was  a  raid  over  in  Stiver  Spring 
the  other  day  in  which  the  police  broke  Into 
a  mans  home  and  the  first  thing  he  saw 
when  the  dtxir  zasae  down  »ag  %  couple  of 
hippies  with  beards  and  sloppy  .-lothes  and 
so  forth  so  he  be^n  firing  Id  have  done 
the  same  thing  and  mayt>«  would  have  shot 
a  little  strain ter 

"All  I  want  to  ask  you  Is  this :  Why  do  they 
uae  plainclothes  police  on  an  assignment  like 


breaking  down  the  door  to  a  man's  home? 
At  the  very  least,  shouldn't  the  householder 
see  a  uniform  flrsf  You  are  always  defend- 
ing everything  the  police  do.  I  would  like  to 
hear  bow  you  defend  this." 

I  do  not  defend  it 

And  I  think  my  correspondent  wUl  agree 
that  he  overstated  his  case  when  he  said  I 
defend    "everything"   the  police  do 

I  support  actions  and  ideas  that  I  con- 
sider right  and  I  cntlclse  those  I  consider 
wroni;  Ordinarily  I  think  policemen  are  on 
•he  side  of  the  right  and  they  are  therefore 
supported  here 

But  the  raid  referred  to  by  my  oorrespond- 
eat  was  quite  another  mattar.  If  plaln- 
clothesmen  were  used  to  lead  the  way  Into 
the  raided  apartment.  I  think  bad  Judgment 
was  used  Anybody  can  shout  'Open  up. 
were  the  police  '  but  cautious  householders 
are  aware  that  not  everybody  who  claims  to 
be  a  policeman  really  Is  Having  plenty  of 
uniformed  policemen  in  plain  sight  would 
appear  to  be  rigid  requirement  on  raids  of 
•-his  type 

Let  me  ask  a  simple  question  of  my  own 
Numbers  slips  and  horse  beta  can  be  de- 
stroyed In  seconds  But  In  this  caas.  the 
police  were  searching  for  "hardware  " — guns 
and  grenades  So  'vhy  was  It  necessary  to 
break  down  the  door  to  gain  Immediate  en- 
try? It  there  was  oontraband  Inside.  It  would 
still  be  there  a  minute  later 

Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18.  1971) 
AixxM's    Alxxt    Was    UiriQtTX 
(By  BUI  Gold) 

People  who  pound  on  my  door  irk  me  I 
don't  know  why.  but  they  do.  and  I  appraise 
you  at  the  outset  to  put  you  on  guard  against 
any  bias  that  may  creep  Into  these  lines 

People  who  pound  on  my  door  are  usually 
meter  readers  dellverymen  or  others  with  le- 
gitimate business  to  transact 

Solicitors,  salesmen  and  others  who  are 
not  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  usually  ring  the 
doorbell  or  at  the  very  worst,  knock  politely 
They  dont  bother  me  The  people  who  irk 
me  are  the  ones  who  pound  Instead  of  knock- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  finger  on  the 
bell. 

On  the  old  Pred  Allen  program.  Pred  used 
to  knock  on  various  doors  along  Allen's  Alley 
and  the  doors  would  be  opened  at  once  by 
Titus  Moody  and  Mrs  Nussbaum  and  all  the 
other  re^fjlars  or.  the  show  When  you  con- 
sider that  .Mien  paid  these  actors  a  handsooae 
wage  to  stand  by  the  door  and  b«  ready  to 
respond  on  cue.  Us  not  hard  to  understand 
why  they  ans-wered  so  quickly 

However,  most  householders  cannot  stand 
by  the  door  all  day  poised  to  spring  to  atten- 
tion at  the  flrst  Indication  that  somebody  Is 
coming  up  the  front  steps  They  have  choree 
to  perform  elsewhere  In  the  house,  so  It  some- 
times takes  them  a  few  seconds  to  answer  the 
door 

Yesterday  morning,  for  example.  I  was  In 
my  bedroom  when  the  doorbell  sounded  and 
In  that  same  instant  somebody  began  pound- 
ing on  the  front  door  with  such  Intenalty 
that  the  house  shook 

"Who  Is  it?"  I  yelled  throu^  the  open  win- 
dow, but  the  doorbell  and  the  pounding  cre- 
ated so  much  noise  the  pounder  couldn't 
hear  me  AH  right,  all  right.  "  I  yelled  at  the 
top  of  my  lungs      Keep  your  shirt  on   " 

I  might  as  well  have  saved  my  breath  The 
dellveryman  at  the  door  hadn't  heard  me. 
ind  bv  the  time  I  got  to  the  door  he  was 
back  In  ."Us  truck  and  grinding  his  gears 
for  a  fast  getaway 

Perhaps  if  I  were  a  dellveryman  or  a  meter 
reader  or  a  persi>n  with  similar  duties.  I 
would  also  become  Impatient  with  house- 
holders who  fall  to  open  the  door  at  once 
I  might  even  become  stisplclous  of  all  door- 
bells because   one   or  two  In  my   experience 


had  proved  to  be  out  of  order  Perhaps  I 
would  develop  the  habit  of  pounding  on  the 
door  with  one  hand  as  I  kept  a  finger  on  the 
doorbell  with  the  other  And  If  this  irked 
crabby  houaeholders  like  Bill  Oold  so  what? 
Knocking  on  dours  ail  day  long  and  waiting 
for  slowpokes  to  t>pen  up  is  also  irksome 

I  was  about  to  dismiss  the  enure  matter 
from  my  mind  when  I  suddenly  found  myself 
wondering  whether  something  of  this  kind 
might  have  taken  place  m  the  recent  police 
raid  In  Sliver  Spring  Did  the  door  pounding 
and  bell  ringing  prevent  the  housewife  from 
hearing  the  raiders  announce  that  they  were 
pKillcemen''  Did  this  same  commotion  pre- 
vent the  raiders  from  hearing  her  response? 

Before  any  additional  misunderstandings 
put  lives  Into  Jeopardy.  It  would  be  well  for 
policemen  in  all  of  this  area  s  Jurisdictions  to 
review  their  procedures  In  the  District  and 
In  other  places,  policemen  refused  immediate 
entry  have  used  everything  from  bullhorns 
to  telephones  In  attempts  to  communicate 
peacefully  before  resorting  to  battering  rams. 
Knocking  do'wn  the  door  shotUd  In  many  in- 
stances be  a  last  resort,  not  an  opening  move. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  90, 

1971) 

Raid  Statxmxkts  Chaixbnoxd     Police 

DOCDMXKTS  CONTaADICT  CHIXT 

I  By  Diane  Bauer  \ 

Confldentlal  documents  from  the  files  of 
Montgomery  police  and  federal  agents,  ob- 
tained by  The  Washln^U-jn  Dally  News,  con- 
tradict a  report  released  three  weeks  ago  by 
Police  Chief  Kenneth  Watkins  on  a  raid  In 
which  Kenyon  P  Bailsw  was  critically  Injured 
by  a  police  bullet 

Police  and  Treasury  agents,  some  bearded 
and  in  hippie  clothes,  on  June  7  had  used  a 
sledge  hammer  to  force  their  way  Into  Mr. 
Ballew's  apartment  at  1014  Quebec  Terrace. 
Sliver  Spring,  with  a  search  warrant  for  Il- 
legal hand  grenades  They  found  only  aouve- 
nlr  grenade  casings  which  were  part  of  his 
legal  gun  collection 

The  reports  made  by  Treasury  agents  and 
county  police  In  the  raiding  party  failed  to 
support  charges  In  a  report  commissioned  by 
Col  Watkins  that  Mr  Ballew  fired  first  at 
police  or  even  the  chief's  later  assertion  that 
Mr.  Ballew  and  the  raiders  fired  simultane- 
ously 

AJtho  the  police  reports  state  that  Mr  Bal- 
lew was  holding  a  pistol,  no  member  of  the 
raiding  party  reported  that  Mr.  Ballew  flred 
the  pistol  at  any  time 

poLicx  nxx 

The  leader  of  the  raiding  F>arty.  Treasury 
agent  William  Seal,  said  in  a  statement  taken 
the  same  night  at  the  Sliver  Spring  polios 
station,  that  when  he  broke  In  and  saw  Mr. 
Ballew  I  fired  one  round  from  my  pistol  at 
him  and  yelled,  'He's  got  a  gun'  I  flLred 

once  more  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard 
weapons  firing  from  behind  me  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  covering  my  attempt  to  gain 
cover  ' 

Plve  separate  police  reports  state  that  ofB- 
cers  fired  as  a  result  of  hearing  agent  Seal's 
cry  "he's  got  a  gun  "  and  because  of  the  subaa- 
quent  gunfire 

Saraloulae  Ballew,  now  in  the  2and  day  of 
a  vigil  at  her  critically-wounded  husband's 
bedside,  stated  that  her  husband  had  picked 
up  an  antique  gun  from  his  collection  to 
defend  her  from  the  Intruders 

John  T  Bonner,  the  Ballew's  lawyer,  said 
that  Mr  Ballew's  ancient  cap  and  ball  pistol 
discharged  as  he  sank  to  the  floor  wounded 
by  a  ball  of  police  bullets. 

1^  Bonner  said  that  the  physical  evidence 
at  the  scene  of  the  raid  and  hl.s  own  personal 
Inspection  of  the  police  reports  showed  that 
Mr  Ballew  never  fired  at  the  police  officers 
and  that  his  gun  flred  in  a  direction  aw»y 
from  the  raiding  party. 
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Criticism  on  the  floor  of  Congress  from 
Rep.  John  DlngeU.  D-Mlch  .  and  OUbert 
Oude.  R-Md.,  plus  Inquiries  from  the  White 
House,  resulted  last  week  in  the  ordering  of 
a  second  review  of  the  Incident  by  Repub- 
lican County  Executive  James  P    Oleason 

The  county  executive  said  that  the  new 
Investigation  will  not  include  testimony  from 
residents  of  Quebec  Terrace,  who  observed 
police  behavior  during  the  raid,  and  will  be 
limited,  like  the  first  report,  to  the  testimony 
of  police  ofllcers,  with  the  pyoeslble  Inclusion 
of  a  statement  from  the  victim's  wife. 

CHARGES 

The  confldentlal  documents  state.  "In  the 
event  iSi  Ballew  recovers  from  his  wounds, 
warrants  will  be  obtained  charging  him 
with  aggravated  assault  on  the  ofBcers" 

Andrew  L.  Sonner,  Montgomery  County 
State's  Attorney,  said  on  Monday  no  charge 
will  be  made  against  Mr  Ballew  and  that  no 
charges  against  police  will  be  made 

"Not  unless  the  grand  Jury  does  some- 
thing." Mr.  Sonner  said  "But  I  don't  ex- 
pect anything  to  come  out  of  that  grand  Jury 
You  know — there  will  be  a  report  In  Sep- 
tember, saying  that  police  procedures  should 
be  different" 

Mr  Ballew  27.  is  In  the  Intensive  care  unit 
of  the  Washington  Sanitarium  with  a  f>ollce 
bullet  in  his  brain  Hospital  ofBclals  said  he 
has  only  a  40  per  cent  chanc*  to  live  and 
that  he  has  suffered  permanent  brain  dam- 
age which  win  cripple  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 


THE  DILEMMA  OP  RETURNING  VET- 
E31ANS  UNABLE  TO  FIND  GAINFUL 

EMPLOYMENT 

I  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  I 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  harsh  consequences  of  U.S  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  has  been  the  dilemma 
of  returning  veterans  unable  to  find  gain- 
ful employment  As  you  know,  the  un- 
emploj-ment  rate  for  Vietnam  veterans  is 
double  that  of  the  national  average  Some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  heilp  relieve 
this  critical  situation  Federal  and  State 
Governments  have  helped  to  set  up  the 
Jobs  for  veterans  task  forces  In  the 
House,  we  have  just  recently  passed  an 
accelerated  public  works  bill  which  in- 
cludes an  amendment  offered  by  myself 
that  would  declare  additional  areas  eb- 
gible  for  benefits  under  this  act  that  have 
a  substantial  number  of  unemplojinent 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Just  recently,  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  in  my  home 
State,  announced  that  it  will  provide 
Vietnam  veterans  free,  employment- 
wanted  advertisements  in  their  classified 
columns  I  believe  thLs  to  be  constructive 
and  helpful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
company  Hopefully,  it  will  help  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  unemployment  that  these 
veterans  are  now  experiencing. 

I  extend  personal  thanks  to  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  Co  and  its  publisher. 
Mr  John  C  A  Watkins  I  am  certain 
that  they  have  the  deepest  appreciation 
of  all  Rhode  Island  veterans. 

At  this  point.  Mr  Speaker.  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  news  storj'  from  the 
May  24  edition  of  the  Providence  Journal. 
JouaNAL  Omma  Fumk  Ads  to  VirT-E«A  Vrrs 

The  Providence  Journal  Co,  Joining  a 
growing  effort  to  flnd  Jobs  for  unemployed 


veterans,  announces  today  that  Jobless  "Viet- 
nam-era servicemen  can  place  free  employ- 
ment-wanted advertisements  In  Its  classified 
columns  for  up  to  one  week 

Stanley  E  Plnsness,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal-Bulletin  said  the 
free  ad  program  was  designed  because  of  con- 
tinued reports  of  higher  than  average  Job- 
lessness among  veterans  There  are  about  900 
recently  discharged  servicemen  now  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  in  the  state, 
he  said,  adding  that  others  have  exhausted 
these  benefits. 

Under  the  Journal -Bulletin  program.  Mr 
Plnsness  said,  ads  of  reasonable  length  will 
be  run  without  charge  for  up  to  seven  days. 
Eligible,  he  added,  are  honorably  discharged 
men  and  women  veterans  of  any  armed  forces 
branch  who  served  six  months  or  more  on 
active  duty  after  Aug  5.  1964.  the  date  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 

Mr  Plnsness  said  that  the  Journal -Bulletin 
win  assist  veterans  In  drafting  the  advertise- 
ments They  can  be  placed  In  person  between 
9  am  and  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  at 
the  Journal  Building  or  by  mall  "Veterans 
must  present  or  mall  s  copy  of  their  DD  214 
separation  form  to  prove  eligibility 

The  advertisements.  Mr  Plnsness  said,  will 
be  placed  in  a  special  classified  classification, 
"Jobs  for  Vietnam  Veterans"  It  Is  hoped,  he 
added,  that  potential  employers  will  consult 
the  column 

The  program.  Mr  Pmsness  said,  was  devel- 
oped at  the  request  of  John  C  A  Watkins, 
president  of  The  Providence  Journal  Co  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal -Bulletin  It  is  being 
launched,  he  said,  with  the  cooperation  and 
approval  of  the  regional  ofBce  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  in  Providence  and  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  Security. 

William  J  Jordan,  contact  officer  for  the 
VA  In  Providence,  estimated  there  may  be 
as  many  as  1,800  to  2,000  ex-servicemen  out 
of  work  in  Rhode  Island.  His  figures,  he  said, 
are  based  on  national  statistics  that  show 
that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  are  Jobless. 

"Many  of  these  men.  instead  of  starting 
Jobs  when  times  were  good,  went  right  into 
service  from  high  school,"  Mr  Jordan  ex- 
plained. 'Now  they  have  come  back  after 
two  or  three  years  to  poor  times  "" 

In  all.  approximately  18,000  Rhode  Island- 
ers have  been  discharged  from  military  serv- 
ice since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  which 
ofBclally  began  US  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  But  efforts  to  determine  pre- 
cisely how  many  of  these  men  or  women  are 
out  of  work  were  not  successful 

However.  Miss  Mary  C  Hackett,  director 
of  the  state  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  said  there  Is  no  doubt  In  her  mind 
that  many  more  veterans  than  the  900  now 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits are  out  of  work  The  figures  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  she  said,  do  not  reflect 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  beneflts 

Figures  on  those  whose  benefits  have  been 
exhausted  are  not  available  But  Miss  Hack- 
ett said  she  is  certain  there  are  many  In 
that  category. 

Both  Miss  Hackett  and  Mr.  Jordan  also 
agree  that  the  veterans"  plight  Is  worse  than 
that  of  others  In  the  Job  market  here  It  could 
be  more  severe  in  Rhode  Island  than  else- 
where because  the  state's  current  overall 
Jobless  rate  of  7  per  cent  is  about  one  per 
cent  higher  than   the   national   average. 

The  problem.  Miss  Hackett  noted.  Is  one 
which  "Will  continue  Last  year,  she  explained, 
3.645  Rhode  Islanders  were  s^Mrated  from 
military  service  Another  698  came  back  to 
the  state  in  the  flrst  three  months  of  this 
year 

Miss  Hackett  also  is  chairman  of  a  Jobs 
for  Veterans  Task  Force,  a  group  appointed 
recently  by  Governor  Ucht.  The  task  force, 
she  said,  Is  now  meeting  In  attempts  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  program 

In    the    Interim.    Miss    Hackett    said,    the 


group  has  arranged  for  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  radio  and  is  waiting  to  see 
the  results  of  the  Journal -Bulletin  program 
Information  on  the  availability  of  veterans 
for  work  also  has  been  circulated  among  the 
state's  employers,  she  said 

Governor  Ucht.  Miss  Hackett  said,  sends 
a  letter  to  each  returning  serviceman  It  is 
followed,  she  said  by  a  letter  from  the  DES 
which  outlines  available  services 

Mr,  Jordan,  who  said  he  Is  extremely  op- 
timistic that  the  Journal -Bulletin  program 
will  be  successful,  said  his  office  attempts  to 
match  veterans  with  Jobs  when  calls  from 
employers  are  received  But.  he  said,  there 
have  been  few  such  calls 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fountain  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steed  I,  for  until  12  o'clock  noon  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Keith  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  I ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis  >  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  30  minutes, 
July  1. 

Mr   K.EMP.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  July  1. 

Mr  HosMER.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  McKay'  to  re\-ise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr,  McKay,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  F'RASER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  10  minutes,  July  1. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  July  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Brotzman,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Treasury -Postal  Service  conference  re- 
port today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous materiaJ : ) 

Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr.  PXLLY. 

Mr.  King  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances 
Mr.  ScH'WENGEL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instance*. 
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Mr    SC  HNIEBILI. 

Mr  Sprim.er  In  thr«€  instances. 

Mr  O'Konsk: 

Mr  Rmd  at  New  York  In  two  instances. 

Mr  Edw*rds  of  .^Jabama 

Mr  Whalley. 

Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Phiy  in  two  Instancts. 

Mr  Stxelz  In  two  instances. 

Mr  Sandman 

Mr  MiLLKR  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Chambshiain  In  two  Instances. 

Mr  Landcrebe 

Mr  Scott 

Mr  McClory 

Mr  Prrris 

Mrs    HxcxLn  of  Massachusetts 

Mr  COUGHLDC. 

Mr.  ScHiOTZ  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DBKwnrsxi. 

Mr  Keatthg  in  three  Instances 

Mr  Seibkrlinc. 

Mr  Halpern. 

Mr  Kemp 

M.-  .^.SHBROOK  in  two  Instances 

Mr  Terry 

Mr  I^NT. 

Mr  Ptndliy  r 

Mr  McCloskky 

Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

'T^.e  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McKat)  and  to  include  ex- 
tranecas  material:) 

Mr    CORMAN 

Mr  .\i.BERT  of  Oidahozna  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr    ECKHARDT. 

Mr3    .\azrG 

Mr    Legcett. 
Mr    Dtlltms 

Mr     ROSTINKOWSKI- 

Mr   K.*RTH 
Mr   Carnty 
Mr   Jacobs 

Mr  Downing  in  four  Instances. 
iix  Flood. 

Mr  DiGGs  in  five  Instances 
Mr    Pttlton   of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr  RooNTY  of  New  York. 

M-     HAR»n«CTON 

Mr    WlLLii^MD    POBD. 

Mr  Bs\3EMA3  in  eight  instance*. 

Mr  GiAiM-  In  10  instances. 

M.-  McKiRHiAD  in  two  instances 

Mr  ViNix  -Si.  two  instances 

Mr  Rarick   in  three  Instances. 

Mr  HfBiRT  in  three  instances 

Mr  P^\sn  In  three  Instances 

Mr  Omrra  In  two  instances 

Mr  .\jTNxnraio 

Mr     BOLAWT3 

Mr  O  Ncn-L  in  two  instances 

Mr  .M IT'  HELL  In  three  instances. 

Mr  Reis  '.n  two  instances. 

Mr  HrNGATi  in  three  instances. 

Mr  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Dandcson 

Mr  Kyhos  in  two  instances 


3EN.fTE  BILL,  JOINT  .\ND  CONCUR- 
RENT   RESOLUTIONS    REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  eind  concurrent  re*c>- 
lutlon  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taJten  from  th.e  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rale,  referred  a3 
follows 


3.  1116  AjQ  %ex  to  require  t&e  protacUon. 
management,  and  control  erf  wild  free- roam- 
ing honea  and  burro*  on  public  lands,  to  the 
Committee  on  Intorlor  and   Inaular   Affairs. 

S.J  Res  116.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
Uie  Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  latema- 
Uooai  moratorium  of  10  yean  oo  tbe  UlUng 
of  all  spedee  of  whaiaa,  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Ailalrs 

8.  Con  Rea  6  Concurrent  resolution  to 
expreaa  tba  senae  of  Oongresa  relattre  to  cer- 
tain actlviues  of  PubUc  Health  8«rvtce  hos- 
pitals and  outpatient  clinics;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mitt«e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


ENROLLED  BILLiS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LLTION    SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS,  fron:  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstrauon,  rep<.>rted  that  that 
coimn:tte«>  had  exammed  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bilLs  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  i-if  the  foUowinj?  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

H-B.  7016  An  act  maXlng  appropnaUona 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  r«lat«d  agen- 
cies, for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  30.  1073. 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 

H-R.  7767  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1973,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  for  metal  scrap: 

H.R  8311  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotla- 
Uon  Act  of  1051  to  extend  the  Act  for  two 
years,  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  exces- 
sive profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
renegotiation  cases,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  8313  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  order  to  continue  for  3  years 
the  temporary  aaslstance  program  for  United 
States  c; uaena  returned  from  abroad: 

HR  aS25  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea:  sad 

H.J  Res.  742.  Joint  resolution  maWng  cod- 
tlnulng  appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
1078.  and  for  other  ptirposes 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles; 

3  1700  An  act  to  amend  secUon  14(d)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  two  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reaerve  banks  to  purchase  UB  obligations 
dlrecUy  from  the  Treasury,  and 

SJ  Res.  118  Joint  resolution  to  provide  s 
temporary  extenaloii  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Kxport  Administration  Act  of 

1000. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO   THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .^dnilrustration.  reported  that  that 
committee  d;d  on  Jane  29  1971  present 
to  the  President  for  ^.ls  ap^rovaJ.  bills 
and  a  joint  resol^iUon  of  the  House  of  the 
following  uUes 

H  H  4T34    An  wt  to  authorUs  approprta- 

ar»ns  for  certain  maritime  propams  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes, 

H  R  52S7     An    act    to    extend    the    school 

nr«LXfMt  anj  «p*clal  food  programs,   and 

H  J  Res  744  Joint  resolution  making  an 
appropnatlofi  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Depart.m#nt  jf  Agriculture  and  for  other 
;>  .  rposos 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr   Speaker.  I  move 

tiiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pm.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

914.  A  cofrLOi  ur.lcatlon  fnxr.  the  President 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  •.rax.aniltlliig  au  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  approprlatlana  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  At<Hnlc  Euerg)'  Commission  ^H  Doc  No 
93-138) .  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

915.  A  oocnmunlcatlon  from  the  F>resl- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  tranaxnltUng  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  approprlaUoos 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  nommiMrirm  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  iB.  Doc  No  93-139) ,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  special  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Ooundl  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  on  the 
proposed  replenishment  of  the  resourtses  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
iH.  Doc  No  93-140):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banklifig  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations 

917  A  letter  from  the  A.islita.it  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments: to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

918  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  working  cap>l- 
tal  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

019  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
|X)sed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
veyance to  the  original  Indian  grantors,  their 
heirs  or  devises,  lands  donated  or  oooTeyed 
for  a  nominal  consideration  to  Indian  tribes 
when  surplus  to  tribal  needs,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

930  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declar*  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  he'il  by  tiie  Cr.ited  i'tate^ 
in  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Com- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

991  A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  tlie  act  of  August 
9.  1966.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Indian  reservations  In  New  Mexico  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs 

033  A  letter  frotn  the  counsel  for  the  Pa- 
cific Troplal  Botanical  Garden,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  audit  .f  the  Corp<jratlon  for 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  lOib)  of  Public 
Law  88-449,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

033  A  letter  from  the  Oenerai  Counsel. 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  axamlnaUon  of  accounts  of  the  Coun- 
cil   as    of    December    31,    1970,    pursuant    to 
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section   14(b)    of  Public  Law  88-378;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

RXCXrVXD     PaOM     THC     COMPntOlXXB     QENXaAL 

034.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerai 
of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  report 
on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  software  prod- 
ucts for  automaUc  data  prooeasuig  systems  In 
the  PedenaJ  Government,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  OperaUon£ 


Atomic  Energy  H  R  9388  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energ:y  Act  of  1954  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No  92-325) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STEED  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R  9271.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
336)    Ordered  to  be  printed 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  HUBERT  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices House  Resolution  489  Resolution  re- 
quesUng  the  President  to  fumUih  the  text  of 
the  study  entitled  "United  States-Vietnam 
Relationships,  194&-e7'  i  Rept.  No.  93-318). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  HUBERT  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices House  Resolution  490  ResoJutlon  re- 
questing the  President  to  furnish  tiie  text  of 
the  study  entitled  'United  States- Vietnam 
Relationships  1946-67'  i  Rept  No  03-319) 
Referred  \.<)  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  McMILI^AN  Oonunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H  R  8968  A  Wll  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  make  a  warehouseman's  lien 
for  charges  and  expenses  In  relation  to 
household  goods  stored  with  him  effecUve 
against  all  persons  If  the  depositor  of  the 
goods  was  the  legal  paaseasor  iRept  No  93- 
330)     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  McMillan  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  H  R  7718  A  bill  to  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
Is  owned  by  the  Supreme  Council  Mother 
Council  of  the  World )  of  the  Inapeclors  Gen- 
eral Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  33d  Degree 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Free  Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America  iRept  No 
03-331 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  House  Joint  Resolution  748 
Joint  resoiuuon  amending  title  38  of  the 
United  States  C<xle  uj  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  VeteraiiS  Affairs  to  provide  cer- 
tain assistance  ;n  the  establishment  of  new 
State  medical  ."w-hoois  the  improvement  of 
existing  medical  schools  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  develop 
cooperative  arrangements  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  hospitals,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service  in- 
stitutions, and  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  develop  and  conduct  educational  and 
training  programs  for  health  care  personnel: 
with  amendmenu  i  Rept  No  93-333)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous« 
on   the  State   of   the   Union 

Mr  TEAQUE  of  Texas  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  H  R  9266  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  In  the  Vet- 
erans' .\d ministration  for  servicemen,  vet- 
erans, and  ex-servicemen  suffering  from  drug 
abuse  or  drug  dependency;  with  amendments 
(Rept  No  03-333)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  OARMATZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsherlee  H  R  19  A  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  boating  safety 
program  with  amendments  'Rept  No  93- 
334)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr   PRICK  of  Qllnols    Joint  Committee  on 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr  ASHLETy 
HR  9518  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
g'ost  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, to  Include  privately  owned  property, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts    i  f or 
himself.  Mr  MrrcHxix,  Mr  Andehson 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr   GtiDi) 
H.R    951S    A    bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to  encourage   higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross    Income    of    reasonable    amounts    con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taipmyer  for  the  purpose 
of   funding  the  higher  education  of   his  de- 
pendents:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin 
H.R    9530,  A  bill  to  amend  section   101(1) 
(2)    of   the  Tax   Reform   Act   of    1969;    to  the 
CcKnmlttee  on  Wajrs  and  Means 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Liocrrr) 
HR  9521  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr  DIOOS 
H  R  9522  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  30  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  m  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H  R  9523  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  provide  loans  and  guar- 
antees to  aid  commerce  and  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  OUDE 
H.R  9524  A  bU!  to  amend  tlUe  Vll  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  family  physician 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By    Mr     HAWKINS    (for    himself,    Mr 
Clat,  Mrs.  CHiBHOLif,  and  Mr    Con- 

TBBS) : 

H  R  9525  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorise  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
L*ga]  Service  Corporation,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses.  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lab<5r 

By  Mr    H±BERT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AxxNDS)    (by  request)  : 

H  R   9526    A  blU  to  authorise  certain  naval 
vessel  loans,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr  KOCH 

H.R  9537  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 


are  maintained  by  Oovemment  agencies;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

By  Mrs   MINK  (for  herself   Mr  Bxgich. 
Mr    HI1.ST08KI.  Mr    Lxocrrr    Mr    Mc- 
CoxjcACK.  and  Mr  UoAii  i 
H.R  9528   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  cos- 
metics containing  mercury  or  any  of  Its  com- 
pounds  bear   labeling   stating   that    fact;    to 
the    Comirittee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   O'NKTLL  (for  himself.  Mr   Bax- 
ING,    Mr     Bl&cci.    Mr     Bxasco     Mr. 
BsoTHTi,!,  of  Virginia,  Mr    Btraxx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr    Castkb,  Mr   Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Colxjnb  of  Texas. 
Mr  Ccrnxjt.  Mr  Danixlson,  Mr  Dkn- 
HOLM,    Mr     Dknt,    Mr     Dowdt,    Mr. 
DrLfiKl,    Mr     Wu-liam    D     Ford     Mr. 
Oallaqhek.    Mrs     Oxasso,    Mr     Hal- 
PxxN.     Mr      Harxincton,     and     Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts )  : 
HR    9529    A    blU    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  an   itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  premi- 
ums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     O'NKrLL     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr,  Kir,  Mr. 
King,  Mr    Kxttkinoaia..  Mr    Ktsos, 
Mr  MATsrNACA   Mr   Michil.  Mr   Mn.- 
LEB    of    California,    Mr     Moasi     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr   Nrx,  Mr   Rajuck.,  Mr    Ros- 
XNTHAX,  Mr  St  Oexmain,  Mr,  Spkncx. 
Mr      Stiphxnb,     Mr      Tuxnan      Mr. 
Charlis  H    Wii,son.  Mr    Woltt    and 
Mr   YatroH)  : 
H_R    9530    A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  premi- 
ums, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SCHKRLE 
H.R   9&31.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    that    officers    ap- 
pointed In  the  Medical  Service  Corjjs  of  the 
Navy  from  other  commissioned  status  shall 
not  lose   rank  or  pay  or  allowances,    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By    Mr     SHRTVKR    i  f or    himself,    Mr. 
AsptNAix,  Mr   BoLXiNc,  Mr   Bkat,  Mr. 
BaoTZMAN,  Mr    Btxon,  Mr    Dennis, 
Mr   Dxvxnx.  Mr    Oitdi,  Mr   Hats.  Mr. 
Llotd.  Mr   Mn,i,rt  of  Ohio,  Mr  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr   Mtxxs,  Mr   Randali.,  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr   Sewxi  rps,  Mr.  Skubii'z,  Mr. 
Whaijjct.     Mr      Whalen.     and    Mr. 
Winn  ) 
Hit    9533    A  bUl  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments   of    the    Interstate    System    as    the 
Dwlght    D     Elsenhower    Highway",     to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    SISK   (for  himself,  Mr,  John- 
son of  California.  Mr,  McFalx,  and 
Mr  Moss) 
HJi    9533    A  bin   to  amend  section  302   of 
the  Rail   Passenger  Service   Act   of    1970    (84 
Stat    1329):   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr,  STEELE  (for  himself   Mr  Mum- 
PHT    of    minola,    Mr     BuaroN,    Mr. 
RuTPE,  and  Mr    Wtue)  : 
HM.  9534,  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans  who 
suffer  from  abuse  of,  or  dependency  on.  nar- 
cotic  drugs,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr   VKY8EY; 
H.R.  9635    A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing   Joint    returns;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WHALLEY 
HJl.  9636  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  items,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBoe  and 
ClvU  Service. 
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By    Mr     WHl'lTCHURST    (for    himself 
»nd  Mr    Robinson  of  Vtrglnlst: 
HJl.  9537    A  bUI  to  Amend  title  10  oP  the 
United   StAtes  Code   to  permit  offioen   with 
reg\ilkr  commissions  to  hold  civil  offices  pur- 
suant  to  such   conditions   as  shall   be   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
By  Hi   WHTTKHURST: 
HJt.  9638    A    bUl    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,    and   relief   for   small 
business;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
«^Means. 

By  Mr    TATBS: 
HR.  9539    A  bill  to  Incorporate  Recovery. 
Inc  .    to   the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary 
By  Mr  YATRON 
HJi.  9540.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement    Act    of    1937    and    the    Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eilglblUty 
condltlone  for  annuities,  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>08es;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr  John- 
son    of     Pennsylvania.     Mr.     Kot- 
KXNDAU.,    Mr.     Orat.     Mr     BtraroN. 
Mr   MiNBHAix,  Mr   .^schd.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.     Mr      Nichols.      Mr      DrrLaKt, 
Mrs     HicKa    of    Massachusetts,    Mr 
HoGAN.    Mr    BanncLKT    Mr    McKin- 
N«T,     Mr      Mo^^■coMEST      Mr      As- 
PtN,  Mr    Hats.  Mr   Shoup,  Mr   Prxt. 
Mr    Michel    Mr    Bennxtt,  Mr   Ai.xx- 
.<.NDEB,  and  Mr   Hungati)  : 
VIS.  9541.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system   for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'   grievances   and   to   es- 
tabllah    a    law   enforcement   officers'    bill    of 
rights    In    each    of    the   several    States,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BINOHAM 
HR  9542  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  relate  to  the  regxilatlon  of  com- 
mercial uses  of  nuclear  power,  except  thoee 
which  relate  to  source  materials,  by  trans- 
ferring such  function  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  subject 
(In  certain  cases)  to  disapproval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conmilsslon  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr   BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9643    A  bUI   to  provide  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  taxable  real  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    shall    not    reeult    in    any 
revenue  loss  to  State  and  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BURTON 
HJt   9544   K  0111  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  permit  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  at  places  other  than 
Charlotte  Amalle.  Saint  Thomas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

HJl.  9545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic  Act  of  the  Virgin    Islands  to   provide 
that    the    legislature   of    the   Virgin    Ulands 
shall  prescribe  the  minimum  age  for  mem- 
bership In  the  legislature;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interior  and  Inatilar  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
HJi.  B646    A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United   States,   its  terrltorlee,  and   pos- 
sessions,   to   include    privately    owned    prop- 
erty,   to  the  Ccmimlttee  on  P\ibllc  Works 
By  Mr    COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  9547   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal     Government;     to     the     Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    COUOHUN: 
HR    9548    A  bill  to  advance  by  1  year  the 
standard  deductlMj  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 


form Act  of  1940.  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    EDMONDSON 

HR.  9549  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com- 
nUaslon  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  9550  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  31  of  the 
Second  liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Addabbo.  Mr    Bbothhx  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr   Contx,  Mr.  Coa- 
MAN.  Itx   McKkyttt.  and  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Iowa)  : 
H.R  9551    A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  BanJUng  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr     GARMATZ    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Pellt,  Mrs.  StTLirvAN.  Mr.  Mahxiakd. 
and  Mr  Downing)  : 
HR.  9552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  cruise  legis- 
lation of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  HAWKINS: 
HR.  9553.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  SO-percant. 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  LATTA: 
HR.  9554  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  McMILLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaoTHnx  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  9555.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  concern- 
ing the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, Mr.  Baung,  Mr.  MrrcHCLi.,  and 
Mr.  MiKVA)  : 
H  R.  9556    A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  amphetamines  and 
certain    other    stimulant    substances    from 
schedule  III  of  such  act  to  schedule  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr    Mazzou.  and  Mr    Davis  of 
Georgia)  ; 
H.R.  9557  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    ROYBAL 
H.R    9558    A  bill   to  establish   a  program 
under    which,    through    the   cooperative    ef- 
forts  of   Federal.    State,   and   local    govern- 
ments,   elementary    and    secondary    schools 
which  are  In  a  dangerous  location  or  unsafe 
condition  or  are  otherwise  deficient;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By    Mr    SEBELIUS    (for   himself.   Mr 

Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr 

Camp.    Mr     Kazen.    Mr    Poagx,    Mr 

Thonb,      Mr       WaicHT,      and      Mr 

PICXLX)  : 

HR    9569    A  bill   to  provide  that  certain 

hlghwajrs   extending   from   Laredo,   Tex.,    to 

the  point  where  U  S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 

border   between   North   Dakota   and   Canada 

shall    be    known    collectively    as    the    "Pan 

American   Highway";    to  the  Committee  on 

Public    Works. 


By  Mr.  SPRINGER 
HR  95eO  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  beneflu  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     STEELE     (for    himself.    Mr 
MuapHT    of    Illinois    and    Mr     Sab- 

BANXS)  : 

HR  9561  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans  who 
suffer  from  abuse  of,  or  dependency  on.  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself  and  Mr  Rrusa)  : 
HR  9562  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  means 
for  experimenting  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  ombudsman  concept  In  government  at 
all  levels  in  order  to  assist  In  making  the  Gov- 
ernmen'.  more  respyonslve  to  the  needs  of  the 
jjoor  and  of  citizens  generally,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL : 
H.J.  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  pubUc  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
HJ.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution;  Stable  P\ir- 
chaslng   Power    Resolution   of    1971;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   GRAY: 
H.J.   Res    763    Joint   resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  May  4.  1969,  as 
"Chaplains'  Sunday";   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr     HUNOATE    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Adams,    Mr.    Bolano,    Mr     Dzixums, 

Mr    Pkilinchutsen.   Mr    Fulton  of 

Pennsylvania.  Mrs    Grasso   Mr   Lzo- 

GETT.  Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr    Nix,  Mr. 

Rrcrss,  Mr    Rotbal,  Mr.  Schwkngkl. 

and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.   Con.  Res.   355.   Concurrrent   resolution 

urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mrs  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H    Res    519    Resolution  relative  to  desig- 
nating "National  Italian  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr   Hosmir)  : 
H.  Res    520    Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.    Res     521     Resolution    establishing    a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  Bn.I.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII, 

Mr.  McPALL  Introducted  a  bill  (H  R.  9563) 

for    the    relief    of    Antonio    Padllla-Lomell. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

94.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  relative  to  the  sugar  quota  of 
the  PhiUpplnes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

96.  Petition  of  William  J  Van  Schelven. 
Brownsvlle,  Tex  ,  relative  to  additional  Vete- 
rans' Administration  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  POZNAN 
WORKERS'  REVOLT 


HON   JOHN  J   ROONEY 

or    NXW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  those  of  us  who  have  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  the  enslaved  people 
of  Poland  nothing  gives  us  greater  satis- 
faction than  news  of  overt  resistance  on 
the  part  of  our  friends.  We  anxiously 
awaited  developments  resulting  from  the 
revolt  launched  at  Christmastime  in 
Poland's  port  cities  We  were  inspired 
With  the  stories  of  the  bravery  of  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Gydnla.  Gdansk,  and 
Szczecin  who  defied  the  Kremlin  and 
bosses  set  up  to  nile  Poland. 

We  are.  indeed  gratified  over  the 
steady  assertion  of  strength  by  the  Pol- 
ish workers  as  the  upset  and  make  life 
increasingly  more  unbearable  for  the 
Communist  bureaucrats  who  have  so 
long  kept  them  in  bondage  The  Peb- 
ruar>'  strike  of  the  Lodz  textile  workers  is 
the  type  of  successful  revolt  which  en- 
courages us  to  feel  that  the  throttle- 
holds  of  the  Fteds  is  slowly  but  surely  be- 
ing broken  by  these  courageous  workers 
who  have  reached  the  limit  of  being  able 
to  endure  increasing  oppression  and  eco- 
nomic strangulation, 

Mr  Speaker,  June  28  has  historic 
significance  because  15  years  ago  yes- 
terday thousands  of  workers  in  Poznan 
rose  up  against  the  oppressive  Commu- 
nist regime  which  held  them  in  virtual 
bondage.  Lovers  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  were  thrilled  with  the  news 
of  this  spectacular  defiance  of  Kremlin 
bullying  Polish  people  at  home  and 
abroad  were  heartened  and  gained  new 
hope  as  they  learned  of  the  courage  and 
valor  of  the  Poznan  workers. 

Although  millions  of  jubilant  Polish 
sympathizers  were  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  Soviets'  use  of 
troops  to  quell  the  revolt,  they  recognized 
the  slgnlflcant  long-range  effects  which 
the  uprising  was  bound  to  have  on  the 
Kremlin  and  the  puppet  bosses  ruling 
Poland  Never  again  would  the  Polish 
people  feel  that  resistance  was  futile  and 
that  improved  living  and  working  condi- 
tions were  unattainable  Never  again 
would  the  Red  tyrants  feel  smug  and 
secure  in  having  complete  domination 
of  the  Polish  people. 

Every  year  since  that  fateful  day, 
June  28,  1956,  people  of  Polish  blood  have 
observed  the  anniversary  of  the  Poznan 
workers'  revolt  And  it  well  deserves  such 
recognition  not  only  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  courage  of  those  who  defied  the  Rus- 
sians, some  giving  up  their  lives  in  doing 
90,  but  this  date  marks  one  of  the  most 
successful  cracks  made  in  the  formidable 
Kremlin  wall 

Fifteen  years  ago  today  the  workers  of 
Poland  demonstrated  that  the  Polish 
people  themselves  possess  the  weapons 
needed  to  rout  the  enemy   that  keeps 


them  enslaved  With  each  uprising  and 
each  manifestation  of  defiance  since  the 
Poznan  incident,  the  Red  bosses  have  had 
to  yield  one  concession  after  another 

E>very  time  these  bosses  sought  to  insti- 
tute new  repressive  measures  or  exact 
heavier  tribute  without  adequate  repre- 
sentation, the  Polish  people  have  demon- 
strated resistance  sufHcient  to  modify  or 
adjust  such  objectionable  acts.  Each  time 
new  cracks  in  the  Kremlin  wall  are  made 
by  brave  Polish  patriots,  more  freedom 
seeps  through  for  the  oppressed  people 
Each  such  crtick  gives  all  of  us  renewed 
hope  for  rapid  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  people  so  long  living  in  servitude 
Each  crack  convinces  us  that  sooner  or 
later  the  whole  wall  will  tumble  and  the 
last  shackles  of  enslavement  will  be 
thrown  off.  But  such  an  eventuality  will 
not  occur  without  our  help  and  our 
renewed  assurances  of  our  determination 
to  win  freedom  for  all  people  who  have 
suffered  the  illegal  and  inhuman  oppres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Communists 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  today  pay  homage 
to  the  courageous  workers  of  Poznan  for 
the  splendid  example  they  set  15  years 
ago.  Let  us  pay  homage  to  the  ship 
workers,  the  textile  workers,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  Polish  workers  who 
have  so  successfully  defied  their  Com- 
munist overseers.  Let  us  wish  all  the 
people  of  Poland  the  maximum  of  ease- 
ments from  the  extant  restrictions  under 
which  they  are  forced  to  live  Let  us 
assure  them  of  our  continuing  deep 
friendship  and  our  determination  to 
achieve  complete  freedom  and  lasting 
independence  for  all  of  them. 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Playing  Politics  With  Na- 
tional Security"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Simday  Star  of  June  27 
merits  refiective  reading  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  every  U.S.  Senator 

It  cogently  sets  forth  the  basic  reasons 
why  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the 
pending  draft  bill  should  not  be  adopted 
As  indicated  by  the  editorial,  the  amend- 
ment constitutes  a  transgression  on  the 
President's  constitutional  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  It 
would  "both  rob  the  President  of  all 
flexibility  and  reheve  the  Communists  of 
the  slightest  need  to  negotiate"  And 
while  the  amendment  is  essentially 
meaningless  in  a  legal  sense,  its  adoption 
will  nonetheless  be  construed  abroad  as 
a  vote  of  "nonconfidence"  in  our  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  seri- 
ously   handicap    our    President    in    the 


grave  responsibilities  that  are  his  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
particularly  in  his  efforts  to  bong  about 
meaningful  negotiations  wTth  North 
Vietnam.  By  legislative  action  we  will 
have  removed  any  incentive  to  Hanoi  to 
negotiate. 

We  used  to  have  a  fine  old  tradition  in 
this  country  known  as  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  It  used  to  be  said  that  parti- 
sanship stops  at  the  water's  edge  But  of 
late  this  principle  that  all  partisan  or 
political  CMisiderations  should  not  enter 
into  our  decisions  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  and  with  respect  to  naticxial  se- 
curity seems  to  have  been  discarded 

I  take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  yesterday  the  House  voted  not  to 
instruct  the  conferees  on  the  draft  bill 
to  accept  the  Mansfield  amendment  As 
I  expressed  in  my  remarks  on  the  fioor 
at  the  time  of  this  vote,  to  instruct  the 
conferees  would  make  it  impossible  to 
carry  cwi  meaningful  negotiations  on  the 
issues,  including  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  the  draft  bill  presents. 

The  editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star 
follows: 
Playing   PoLmcs   With   Na'Honal   Sectritt 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Mansfield 
amendment  on  Tuesday  we  were  inclined, 
reluctantly  to  support  It  as  the  cost  of  en- 
suring passage  of  the  two-year  extension  of 
the  draft  which  is  essential  to  our  national 
security 

The  majority  leader's  amendment  passed 
by  a  57-42  vote  would  make  it  the  declared 
"policy  of  the  United  Slates"  t«  ■terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  dale  all  mUllary 
operations  of  the  United  Stales  in  Indochina" 
and  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  "all  United 
States  military  forces  not  later  than  nine 
months"  after  enactment,  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  Hanoi  and  Its  allies 

Our  original  objections  to  the  amendment 
were  threefold  It  has  been  our  contention 
all  along  that  no  useful  purpose  woutrt  be 
served  by  the  enactment  of  any  legislation. 
however  vague  which  would  unilaterally  and 
publicly  establish  a  withdrawal  schedule  for 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam  For  this 
would  both  rob  the  President  of  all  flexi- 
bility and  relieve  the  Communists  of  the 
slightest  need  to  negotiate 

Our  second  objection  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  a  constitutional  one  The 
amendment  Is  a  transparent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  formulate  and  execute 
foreign  policy  Congress  does  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  relations  But 
Its  functions  in  thi«  respect  must  be  Um- 
Ited;  the  initiative  is  and  must  be  In  presi- 
dential hands — for  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  foreign  policy  Is  funda- 
mentally    hli 

Our  third  objection  was  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  legally  Is  essentially  meaning- 
less amounting  as  U  does  to  little  more  than 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  Neverthe- 
less, the  amendment  constituted  the  first 
major  victory  of  critics  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 

TTiese  objections  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment were  real  and  fundamental  But  our 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  ob- 
taining rapid  passa^  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  for  two  years  was  so  deep 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  supportlntr  the 
amendment  as  a  necessary  evil  Had  we  done 
so.  we  now  feel  we  might  have  made  a  grave 
error 
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The  decision  to  sUck  by  our  original  poel- 
Uon  of  opposition  to  legislative  enactment 
of  any  wlttadrawai  schedule  was  occasioned 
by  the  rettim  to  Paris  Thursday  of  Le  Due 
Tho  a  powerful  member  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese poUtburo  who  has  been  OTeneelzig 
the  stalled  peace  talks  Tho's  travel  plans 
never  are  casual.  He  left  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  Cambodian  incursion  declaring  that 
he  would  return  when  the  development  of 
the  situation  warrants  u  He  has  returned 
and  we  can  only  presume  that  "the  situa- 
tion warrants  It,"  that  something  Is  afoot, 
that  If  a  breakthrough  has  not  been  made 
the  possibility  at  least  exists  that  one  may 
be  niade. 

And  our  contacts  with  the  White  House 
suggests  that  this  Is  the  view  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Administration  spokesCTier.  are 
letting  It  be  known  that  Mr  Nixon  plans 
to  flght  the  Maiiafle.d  amendment  with  aJl 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  so  on  grounds  that  passage 
would— or  could— seriously  prejudice  the 
chances  of  achieving  a  negotiated  peace  and 
the  return  of  the  American  prisoners 

We  do  not  by  any  means  accept  every- 
thing the  White  House  says  at  face  value 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  obvious  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
we  are  prepared  to  believe — if  others  are 
not — that  Mr  Nixon  says  what  he  means 
and  means  what  he  says  We  believe  he  is  try- 
ing to  disengage  the  United  States  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  to  achieve  the  re- 
turn of  the  POWs  Since  he  and  he  alone 
wlU  bear  the  final  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  policies,  we  cannot 
deny  blm  the  room  for  maneuver  necessary 
to  execute  those  policies,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  some  movement  seems  possible.  So 
we  return  to  our  first  principles  and  urge 
the  House  to  reject  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

This  means  a  fight  and  there  is  consider- 
able risk  Involved  The  main  difficulty  is 
not  likely  to  lie  In  the  House,  where  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  conferees  are 
certain  to  oppose  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
although  there  Is  a  chance  that  a  floor  fight 
might  develop. 

But  the  return  to  the  Senate  of  the  draft 
law  without  the  Mansfield  amendment  surely 
would  provoke  a  major  confrontation  there, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lengthy  filibuster  by 
Senators  Oravel.  Cranston  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers This  would  continue  well  past  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  draft  law  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  ability  of  the  administration's  sup- 
porters to  enforce  cloture,  which  requires  a 
two-thlrda  vote,  is  highly  suspect  (the  vote 
for  cloture  after  attachment  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  was  only  S5-37.  three  more 
than  necessary  i  So.  barring  a  return  to  ra- 
tionality on  the  part  of  dissenting  senators, 
the  only  limitation  on  debate  Is  likely  to  be 
their  physical  durability. 

But  talk  as  they  wUl,  the  fUlbusterlng  sen- 
ators will  not  be  able  to  hamstring  the  De- 
fense Department  Draft  boards  will  continue 
to  function  and  the  nation's  manpower  needs 
will  be  met.  If  necessary,  by  conscripting 
youngsters  who  are  already  registered  but 
have  been  granted  deferments.  Nevertheless, 
this  could  provoke  a  wave  of  resentment 
throughout  the  country  given  the  existing 
mood  of  antl-miutarlsm  and  isolationism 
Nobody  wants  to  be  drafted  when  the  draft 
law  has  expired 

So  It  can  be  seen  that  the  nation  soon  may 
be  facing  yet  another  crisis,  a  constitutional 
crtals  In  tJie  Senate  and  one  of  confidence  in 
the  oountry.  We  do  not  welcome  this  struggle 
but  It  Is  one  that  must  be  both  faced  and 
won 

We  feel  this  way  not  out  of  any  particular 
affection  for  Richard  Nixon  We  supported 
him  In  1998.  but  It  U  by  no  means  certain 
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that  we  wUl  do  so  In  1972.  This  Is  not  an 
issue  of  partisan  loyalty  and  it  goes  beyond 
the  questkin  of  presidential  prerogative,  al- 
though that  In  Itself  Is  not  an  unimportant 
issue 

The  two  questions  of  substance  are  these 
Is  the  President  or  Congress  better  placed  to 
negotiate  peace?  And  is  a  draft  law  necessary 
to  the  nation's  security  at  this  time? 

To  us  It  Is  clear  that  the  President  and 
only  he  can  bring  about  an  end  to  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
return  of  the  POWs  to  their  families,  ends 
ardently  desired  by  us  all  Congressional  In- 
truslcm  Into  this  field  can  only  confuse  the 
other  side  and  dim  the  prospects  for  agree- 
ment Hanoi  has  to  know  with  whom  It  must 
deal,  and  that  persoD  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

As  for  the  necessity  of  a  draft  law,  that  is 
too  obvious  to  require  detailed  discussion. 
The  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  an  all -volun- 
teer army  But  that  time  is  not  yet.  and 
until  It  arrives  there  must  be  a  draft  law  on 
the  books 

Although  publication  of  the  Pentagoc 
Papers  did  not  reflect  adversely  on  the  Nixon 
administration — they  dealt  only  with  earlier 
years — It  Is  clear  that  the  turmoil  surround- 
ing their  appearance  In  print  had  an  effect 
on  the  Senate  when  It  voted  to  pass  the 
Mansfield  amendment  There  Is  a  bitter  mood 
of  recrimination  and  denigration  loose  In  the 
land  aad  the  effect  has  been  to  make  the 
Vietnam  negotiations  and  the  draft — both 
of  which  are  national  security  questions — 
political  Issues 

If  we  Bkre  to  survive  eui  a  free  people  It  Is 
essential  that  we  rediscover  a  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  purpose,  that  we  achieve  a 
consensus  of  shared  Ideals  and  goals  free  of 
political  partisanship. 

A  good  place  to  start  Is  with  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Nixon,  whatever  his  faults  may  be, 
happens  to  be  the  only  President  we  have 
All  of  us.  Including  United  States  senators, 
have  an  obligation  to  support  him  In  his 
effort  to  extricate  this  country  from  Vietnam 
and  to  maintain  its  national  security. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  draft  law  without  that  pernicious 
rider 
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HON    ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  some  Interest; 
Empxbor's  Nrw  Ci-othks 

A  few  years  went  by  The  North  Viet- 
namese were  planning  to  take  over  all  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  elections  because  there 
were  more  Northerners  to  vote  than  South- 
erners and  because  the  communists  would 
make  sure,  by  force  If  necessary,  that  more 
people  would  vote  for  the  North  than  for  the 
South  The  leaders  of  South  Viet  Nam  re- 
fused to  take  part  In  elections  that  they 
knew  would  not  be  fair  This  made  the  com- 
munist leaders  of  the  North  very  angry,  and 
they  decided  to  take  over  South  Viet  Nam 
by  force  (US  State  Department  document, 
"An  Explanation  of  the  War  In  Viet  Nam  for 
Primary  School  Children") 

Pi^at   Ptps  Rack 

I  am  convinced  that  the  French  could  not 

win  the  war  because  the  internal  political 

situation  In  Viet  Nam,   weak  and  confused. 

ba<lly    weakened    their   military   poaltion.   I 


have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with  a 
person  knowledgable  In  Indo-Chinese  affairs 
who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections  been 
held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting  possibly 
80%  of  the  population  would  have  voted  for 
the  communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader 
rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao  Dal.  ("Man- 
date for  Change, "  by  President  I>wlght  D. 
Elsenhorwer) . 


HR.  5612  TO  AMEND  THE  NAR- 
COTIC ADDICT  REHABILrrATION 
ACT  OF  1966 


HON    JOHN  M    MURPHY 

or    NXW     YuRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  statement  I  gave 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  23.  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety.  The  statement  concerned 
itself  with  H.R.  5612.  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966.  My  suff  and  I  have 
spent  several  weeks  talking  to  the  people 
who  run  the  NARA  programs  and  to 
State  officials  with  similar  programs.  I 
feel  that  we  must  amend  this  law  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  help  the  Federal 
Government  meet  its  commitment  to  the 
narcotic  problem  of  the  1970s.  I  ask 
Members  to  read  this  testimony  as  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  latest  information  on 
an  important  Federal  program  that  is  in 
need  of  change. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  REPHESENTATrvi  John  M  Mm- 
PHT,    Bktore    the    House    CoMMrmE    on 

THE     JtTDICIART,     HR      5613        AUENDMCNTS 
TO     THE     NAECOTIC     ADDICT     ReRABILTTATIOM 

Act  or   196«,  Jdnx  23,    1971 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today  to  testify  on  my  bill.  an. 
5612.  to  provide  new  procedures  for  the  civil 
commitment  o*  drug  dependent  persons. 

The  amendments  expand^he  scope  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  RehabtlltaOon  Act  of  1966 
(NARA)  to  include  In  tin  definition  the 
term  "drug  dependent  p>erBons."  replacing 
the  previous  definition  of  a  narcotic  addict. 
This  means  persons  not  only  addicted  to  the 
opiates  (heroin,  morphine,  and  the  synthetic 
opiates) ,  but  also  persons  with  drug  depend- 
encies on  the  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
marihuana,  the  hallucinogens,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these,  would  become  eligible  for  Ped- 
er&l  treatment  and  rehabilitation  under  this 
amendment.  As  you  know.  NARA  contained 
four  titles  which  I  will  briefly  summarize  as 
a  reference  point. 

Title  I  provided  for  the  civil  commitment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  in  lieu 
of  prosecution  of  charges  against  the  addict 
("drug  dependent  persons"  covered  by  this 
amendment) . 

Title  n  provided  for  sentencing  to  commit- 
ment for  treatment  of  addicts  In  lieu  of 
sentencing  to  a  penal  Institution  (drug  de- 
pendent persons"  covered  by  this  jjnend- 
ment) 

Title  III  provided  for  voluntary  clvU  com- 
mitment of  addicts  not  charged  with  nor 
convicted  of  an  offense  (drug  dependent  per- 
soiu"  covered  by  this  amendment). 

Title    rv   provided   for    rehabilitation   and 
poet-hoepltallEatlon.  for  care  programs  and 
for  assistance  to  States  and  localities 
The  original  Narcotic  Addict  R«habmut.on 
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Act  had  amended  three  previously  existing 
laws  and  added  a  completely  new  law.  title 
m,  the  civil  commitment  provision.  In  effect, 
the  old  NARA  really  only  had  one  new  title 
(HI) — the  rest  of  the  legislation  amended 
existing  law  i  titles  18  and  28  U.SC  and  sec- 
tion 341  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act), 
I  decided  that  in  order  to  simplify  and  focus 
on  the  major  section  of  the  bill  I  would 
move  the  civil  commitment  of  non -criminal 
addicts  to  title  I.  (Since  the  inception  of 
NARA.  91  %  of  those  treated  have  come  under 
title  III  as  opposed  to  9  7c  under  title  I.) 
I  then  combined  the  criminal  users  under 
title  II  (titles  I  and  II  of  NARA);  that  Is. 
the  civil  commitment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  dependent  persons,  and  placed  the 
beefed  up  treatment  section  under  title  III. 
Title  IV  of  my  bill  contains  the  conforming 
amendments. 

Under  my  amendment,  certain  preclusions 
to  eligibility  for  handling  under  NARA  have 
l>een  deleted  from  the  law  so  that  (1)  per- 
sons with  two  previous  convictions  or  with 
three  prior  civil  commitments  would  be  eli- 
gible for  ueatment;  (2)  persons  convicted 
or  charged  with  crimes  of  burglary  and 
housebreaking  would  be  made  eligible  for 
treatment:  and.  (3)  persons  charged  with 
sale  for  their  own  personal  use  would  become 
eligible  for  treatment  Just  as  conitcfed  per- 
sons are  eligible  under  old  title  II  of  NARA 

In  title  I  of  my  bill  (Title  in  of  NARA)  the 
term  "related  Individual"  has  been  deleted 
so  that  only  the  addict  himself  could  make 
the  application  for  civil  commitment  rather 
than  a  relative. 

The  definition  of  hospital  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  broadened  to  Include 
other  treatment  facilities  approved  by  either 
the  surgeon  general  or  the  attorney  general. 

Finally,  Section  341  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  has  been  broadened  to  Include 
"drug  dependent  persons"  as  addicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  all  know,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  was  enacted 
In  1966  in  response  to  the  serious  narcotic 
problem  in  America  during  the  mid-slxtles, 
and  represented  a  major  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  opiate  ad- 
dicts. 

Those  of  us  m  Congress  who  had  high 
hopes  for  the  program  were  disappointed  at 
the  results  that  were  achieved  in  the  first 
years  of  operation.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  leadership  at  the  national  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  begun  a  program  that  has  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  In  my  discussions  with 
officials  at  NIMH  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons I  was  Impressed  by  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  this  law  at  the 
administrative  level  to  see  It  function  at  a 
greater  level  of  efficiency  and  with  broader 
scope  in  the  years  to  come.  In  talking  to 
these  people  I  have  become  aware  of  certain 
restrictions  and  shortcomings  In  the  law 
which  HR.  5612  attempts  to  rectify.  For 
example,  as  the  earlier  legislation  was  passed. 
It  denied  treatment  to  a  large  percentage 
of  our  Federal  addicts  because  It  excluded 
addicts  charged  with  housebreaking  or  bur- 
glary, addicts  who  had  previously  failed  un- 
der three  or  more  civil  commitments,  and  ad- 
dicts with  two   or  more  felony  convictions. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with  offi- 
cials in  both  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  at 
NIMH.  Three  years  ago  they  would  have  ob- 
jected to  the  removal  of  these  restrictions 
because  of  the  newness  of  the  program  and 
the  shortage  of  treatment  personnel  How- 
ever, they  now  feel  that  NARA  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  they  could  and 
should  handle  these  offenders  under  the 
progressive  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  face  of  drug  addiction  has  changed 
greaUy  In  the  United  States  since  the  con- 
gressional hearings  of  1965-1966.  In  times 
past,  the  drug  of  choice  of  different  abusers 
appeared  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  that  Is, 


once  a  heroin  user,  always  a  heroin  user: 
once  a  barbiturate  addict,  always  a  barbitu- 
rate addict  However,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  the  phenomenon  of  multiple  drug 
use  where  heroin  users  may  use  a  wide  va- 
riety of  drugs  Conversely,  multiple  drug 
users  now  dabble  In  heroin.  Because  of  this, 
I  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  the  seventies— the  mul- 
tiple drug  abuser  That  is  why  my  amend- 
ments would  expand  our  Federal  drug  treat- 
ment programs  by  including  those  persons 
dependent  upon  the  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  Including  the  ampheiamiiies  i  pep 
pills ),  the  barbiturates  (go<3f  balls  i,  and  the 
hallucinogens  (marihuana  and  LSD  <  Fur- 
ther, my  amendment  would  provide  that  per- 
sons with  two  prior  felony  convictions  or 
three  previous  civil  commitments  be  made 
eligible  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  drug  depend- 
ent persons  presently  excluded  from  reha- 
bilitation programs  would  have  medical  and 
psychological  treatment  made  available  For 
example,  to  date  under  the  NARA  program 
under  Title  II  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  five 
Institutions  housing  Intensive  treatment 
units  have  studied  1,077  cases  Of  these  744 
have  been  accepted  for  treatment  The  re- 
maining 333  cases  were  found  ineligible  and 
were  rejected  primarily  because  of  two  or 
more  felony  convictions  on  their  record.  It 
became  increasingly  evident  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  that  while  a 
large  segment  of  the  offender  population 
with  drug  problems  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  Inclusion  under  NARA  for  treat- 
ment, they  had  needs  the  same  as  those  who 
were  eligible  As  a  result  of  these  exclusionary 
clauses,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  begun  to 
set  up  a  stop-gap  secondary  drug  treatment 
program  similar  to  NARA  In  an  effort  to  get 
at  federal  addicts  who  need  treatment  but 
who  are  excluded  under  current  law. 

This  treatment  program  within  a  treat- 
ment program  began  on  June  1,  1971  and  It 
will  treat  those  offenders  currently  in  the 
federal  prison  population  for  whom  drugs  are 
a  contributing  cause  to  their  criminal  be- 
havior but  who  do  not  qualify  under  NARA. 
There  is  no  need  for  two  programs  to  handle 
the  same  kinds  of  addicts.  My  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
such  a  WBkSteful  process. 

Figures  made  available  to  me  indicate 
that  under  Title  II  even  though  the  num- 
ber of  Itunates  Is  comparatively  small,  the 
plan  does  seem  to  work.  As  of  December  30, 
1970,  414  Inmates  had  been  released  to  after- 
care following  an  average  institutionalization 
of  slightly  over  15  months.  297  or  12'~t  were 
still  active,  and  28"^  had  violated  or  ab- 
sconded. I  feel  the  fact  that  72  percent  were 
In  a  relatively  law  absldlng  condition  is  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  old  fig- 
ures we  used  to  hear  of  a  2%  cure  rate  of 
addicts  in  federal  institutions.  I  feel  that  the 
provision  to  expand  those  eligible  under 
NARA  Is  a  critical  one.  Only  1,000  addicts 
have  been  found  to  be  eligible.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  30  percent  of  all  admissions  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  have  regularly  used 
narcotics  or  marihuana. 

That  means  that  In  any  one  year,  between 
6,000  and  7,000  federal  prisoners  are  regular 
users  of  drugs. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  three  civil 
commitments  should  not  prevent  an  addict 
from  benefiting  from  treatment  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  even  the  ninth  or  tenth  time  around. 
Medical  experience  has  shown  that  the  more 
relap>ses  an  addict  experiences  the  closer  he  is 
to  ultimate  abstinence  from  narcotics  and 
partial  If  not  total  rehabilitation.  Addiction 
Is  a  chronic  disease  where  relapse  Is  the  ex- 
pected rather  than  the  exceptional  behavior. 
Medical  experience  has  shown  that  every  re- 
lapse may  bring  the  addict  closer  to  rehabili- 
tation and  that  with  proper  help  addicts  tend 
to  mature  out  of  their  dependence  on  drugs, 
especially  after  the  age  of  30. 


Most  Important  of  all,  however,  the  three 
previous  civil  commitment  exclusion  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
treatment  program-  for  addicts  differ 
throughout  the  country  both  m  nature  and 
quality  and  since  all  such  programs  can  be 
expected  to  improve  as  we  gain  more  experi- 
ence, failure  under  any  program  In  the  past 
should  not  deny  an  addict  the  improved 
treatment  methods  of  the  future  While 
many  Members  of  Congress  anticipated  it, 
experience  has  now  proven  that  the  original 
restrictions  have  excluded  many  of  those  ad- 
dicts who  could  obtain  the  greatest  beneht 
:rom  treatment  offered  under  the  act.  In 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees, 
iegal  groups  who  represent  drug  addicts  on  a 
day  t<)  day  basis  have  testified  that  the  act 
IS  self-defeating  and  thai  the  staxidards  for 
eligibility  border  on  the  absurd. 

In  this  amendment  I  have  recommended 
deletion  from  the  current  law  the  offenses  of 
housebreaking  and  burglary  from  the  detini- 
tlon  of  crime  of  violence  According  to  offi- 
cials from  NIMH  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
these  are  fundamentally  property  crimes 
which  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  of- 
fenses commuted  by  narcotic  addicts  and 
drug  dependent  jjersons  In  1966  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  fought  this  particular 
exclusionary  provision,  especially  those  m  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  who  were  familiar 
with  the  crimes  of  drug  addicts  Events  since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  have  proven  that  these 
provisions  were  over-reactive.  The  amend- 
ment we  are  discussing  today  Is  consistent 
with  the  soclo-legal-medlcal  view  that  large 
numbers  of  addicts  who  are  actually  treat- 
able were  eliminated  from  treatment  and 
given  straight  confinement  In  penal  Institu- 
tions. 

Pot  example,  Charles  P.  Lamb,  Jr.,  a  promi- 
nent Washington  attorney  who  served  on  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia testified  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee on  the  experience  of  that  agency  with  the 
restrictions  m  NARA  He  said,  "after  the  pas- 
sage of  NARA.  many  defendants  who  were  In 
need  of  hospitalization  were  denied  It  be- 
cause they  did  not  fall  within  the  criterion 
of  an  'eligible  offender'  Specifically,  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  act  are  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  housebreaking  at  night.  A 
rather  absurd  criteria  Consequently,  many 
addict  defendants  who  had  to  be  incarcerated 
and  could  not  qualify  for  NARA  could  gel 
no  treatment  whatsoever,  the  Lorton  Refor- 
matory being  totally  lacking.  The  defend- 
ants could  expect  little  more  than  to  serve 
out  the  3  to  9  or  5  to  15  year  sentences  with 
little  hope  for  parole  and  to  re-enter  the 
community  as  they  had  left — a  drug  addict 
In  remission." 

Under  the  old  law  we  provided  that  a  re- 
lated individual  could  sign  a  petition  and 
civilly  commit  a  person  who  is  addicted.  A 
father  could  turn  In  his  son.  A  wife  could 
turn  In  her  husband,  and  so  forth.  Experi- 
ence under  title  UI  of  NARA  has  shown  that 
this  provision  has  not  met  the  expectations 
of  Its  advocates.  If  an  addict  is  not  motivated 
to  treatment  It  Is  difficult  to  force  him  Into 
a  treatment  program,  especially  if  he  is  com- 
mitted or  has  not  been  arrested  for  any 
crime. 

Officials  at  Nlmh  who  run  the  N.VRA  pro- 
gram have  told  me  of  case  alter  case  of 
failure  with  this  type  of  commitment  be- 
cause the  addict  was  intractable  and  simply 
did  not  want  treatment  In  one  bizarre  case 
in  New  York  City,  a  wife  turned  in  her  addict 
htisband.  He  subseqtientiy  pulled  a  gun  on 
the  psychiatrist  in  charge  and  threatened  to 
murder  him  if  he  did  not  certify  htm.  the 
addict.  Ineligible  for  treatment.  For  this 
reason,  the  professionals  in  this  area  have 
supported  the  deletion  of  the  term  related 
Individual."  Experience  in  various  State  civil 
commitment  programs  supports  this  posi- 
tion. For  example.  Milton  Luger.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
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mission  for  New IMpflHpMMkned  m?  gtn? 

third  p&rty  conatHutp  "the  mos!.  d'.fBcult 
cases  to  handle  In  trea-.ment  The.i«  addicts 
■ire  most  re8«ntful  because  they  ax*  pu:  in 
i^iasz    tbelr    will.    Their    attitude    is    that 

»ometx>dv  else  turned  me  m  Luger  -lalmed 
•.r.a:  -.he'.-  are  not  motivated  for  •.reat.iient 
icd  :hat  '.here  is  "little  we  -an  do  with 
■nerr.  " 

Another  State  where  addicts  can  be  turned 
In  try  *  reiativi"  ;.-  i  third  party  is  in  Cali- 
fornia In  that  State  there  are  two  classes  of 
petitioning  Either  bv  i  relative  ::>r  a  friend, 
or  by  a  p^illce  ofBcer  r  probation  itBcer  Ro- 
land Wixxl  the  head  if  the  entire  California 
narcotic  auldlctlon  progran-.  '.  nformed  my 
stafT  that  ^n!s-  four  percent  if  the  addlc'-s  In 
California  s  treatir.ent  pro-am  130  raaee) 
were  admitted  by  relatives  In  1970  Seven 
percent  were  committed  by  police  ,>fflc«r-s  or 
probation  officers  While  C«aifornla  haa  ex- 
perienced mlnimxim  success  with  the  com 
mitments  made  by  relatives  m  the  latter 
-ategory  W<xxl  explained  that  the  addicts 
experience  freat  resentment   In  having   been 

Kidnapped  ■  and  are  mi>ch  mere  intransi- 
gent and  difficult  t-T  treat  than  those  people 
who  turn  themselves  in  The  California  ex- 
perience IS  not  reallv  comparable  to  yARA. 
ni-rwever  beca^use  there  is  no  minimum 
imi  unt  -f  tlm^e  that  *  -tvil'.y  rommitted  ad- 
I'.c  must  servf  "The  minimum.  Is  zer^'  This 
means  that  unllXe  NAHA  where  the  addict 
Is  advised  that  treatment  mav  '.a.st  4J  months 
w'th  :4  p'iae;b>  '"  m -n"hs  'v.  an  Institution, 
•.'-.e  idd;-*  -5  nr-  'ju-ed  iv-tn  the  pr-'^spec"  oT 
spending  .ong  pervxls  '  'ime  m  incarcera- 
tion 

While  this  IS  \v.   ire«   -f  som.e  controversy 
I    f-'e,    'h"    '1.-1,-;    ^peaK    f-    -heni-selves     Psy- 


terms  if  "reatm.er'  the 
the  United  States  with 
V  a  relat.T"  ir  a  'hird 
luoressfu'.  I  would  urge 
';.<:^.e-  this  amendment 
'e;a-e<i  individual"  from 
n*  ?-•  visions  of  NARA. 
? '  "^  1    r, 


ch'-.ogica.  ■•■    and 
tcta.    "xperten.-^ 
Clvl_     -ommi.tn-.e:-.!     ': 
party   has   n. it    beer. 
the   com..m.lfee   '•      "■ 
to  r«nove  the  -erm 
the  civi;    -om^mltm.e 

.Vnother  desl^*^:•  r- v,.»i  t-.  m  H  R.  5613 
wo'uld  ill  -w  a  pj-rs-'Ti  *,  --<■  '..f'-'sle  for  clTll 
com.m.it.T.c::"  n  lieu  of  prosecution  If  he  has 
been  -harsred  with  the  sale  oT  dependent 
dri.igs  fir  his  own  perscrval  use  This  Is  a 
Justifiable  provision  In  mv  '  idgmen'  and  Is 
cotnpletely  In  line  irlth  t.h*  pr'  visions  of 
the  comprehensive  irug  abuse  prevention 
and  control  act  whi-h  passed  the  Congress 
Just  last  year 

Finally,  the  amendment  stipulates  that 
not  only  the  facilities  and  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  but  that  other  fa- 
dlltlea  approved  or  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  be 
used  for  the  treatment  of  all  drug  dependent 
persons.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  to 
anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  Tbey  are 
compelling.  We  must  expand  the  Nation's 
faclUtlee  for  the  treatment  ind  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  dependent  persons  We  not  only 
have  an  out  of  control  drug  problem  In  this 
country,  but  we  also  have  the  problem  of 
our  returning  servicemen,  young  boys  who 
have  been  exposed  in  a  foreign  land  to  an  ava- 
lanche of  highly  potent,  easily  available  her- 
oin, marihuana,  opium,  and  all  the  drugs 
commonly  found  in  the  pusher's  bag  of 
drugs.  This  means  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  ret'im'ng  servicemen  who  will 
need  l.m.medla'e  i.-rl  ng  range  treatment 
for  dru«  l''pend»:  .  Y»*  -•»-("n'  testimony 
before  i'Tiress  nrt  i-a-*~»  •  -  ^-  n.vSO  percent 
of  the  pieope  x  m::  ."iNi  ;r-;i»r  SARA  could 
->e  retained  for  Teatrren *  ">»N-ause  of  a  short- 
j<re  ^r  ^ta.T  md  fa.  :  -  »s  \nd  while  a  major 
step  :.  as  -vrfn  t*i«r  it."  "he  doubling  of 
funds  -ivai.ti-^v  -,  -.r  ?  Na.-'^.clc  Addict  Reha- 
biii'-atior.  3ri.  ,  h  of  NXUH  for  Oscal  year  1973 
I   am    -erta.;.    t.hat  this  will  not  be  enough 
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to  handle  Uie  cr>ii3esal  drug  problem  that  Is 
facing  this  .Vatlon 

In  summation.  Ui  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  expand  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabiataUon  of  our  young  nar- 
cotic addicts  here  at  home  and  tboee  who 
win  return  from,  serving  their  country  over- 
seas. Until  now.  the  Federal  program  for 
addiction  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  expec- 
tations The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Branch  at  NIMH  reported  to  me  that  there 
were  10,4«i  irfd;  ts  in  some  phase  of  treat- 
ment as  ■  \;:r  10.  1971  I.8fl0  were  In  Port 
Worth,  Lexii^t^a  and  5  community  In-pa- 
tient  facilities.  Another  8.418  were  in  23  com- 
munity  programs   funded   by   NARA  granU 

This  Is  not  nearly  enough  when  we  realize 
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at  the  addict  problem  In  this  coun- 


tbe 
try. 

However,  we  have  established  under  NARA 
a  cadre  of  people  wlUi  expertise  !n  the  field 
as  It  has  set  up  a  sub-structure  of  patient 
care  and  community  assistance  grants  that 
should  be  expanded  and  must  be  expanded 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  handle  our  ram- 
(>agtng  drug  problem 

That  Is  what  my  amendment  Is  designed 
to  do:  Make  all  drug  dependent  persons  eli- 
gible who  need  treatment,  and  make  all  the 
facilities  and  assistance  ai>ailable  for  those 
who  need  it. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  some  exhibits  that  I 
would  like  to  have  Included  in  the  record 
relative  to  the  NARA  program  and  a  brief 
comparison  of  my  bill  with  NARA. 


Trrui  CoMPAuaoN  or 
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S»-TSS:     (NAKa> 
TitU  I 
civil  commitment  In  lieu  of  prosecution. 
(Amended  title  38  U  S.C.) 

ntu  It 

Sentencing  to  commitment  for  treatment. 
I  Amended  title  18  U.S.C.) 


Title  in 
civil  Commitment  of  persons  not  charged 
with  any  criminal  offense 
TitU  IV 
Rehabilitation     and     post-hoepltallzatlon 
care  programs  and  assistance  to  states  and 
localities. 

r«j«  V 

Sentencing  after  conviction  for  vlolatlton 
of  law  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
huana. 

rifZe  VJ 

Miscellaneous  provisions  (Amends  Sec.  341 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.) 


N.A.R.A.  aifD  H.R.  M13 

HJI.  SS12:    (OaUO  DXPXNOKNT  PZaSONS  aiMABIU- 
TATIOK  ACT  or  1971) 

TitU  I 
Civil  commitment  of  persons  not  charged 
with  criminal  offense.    (Similar  to  title  IH 
of  NARA) 

Title  II 
Sec.  201 — Civil  commitment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  dependent  persons.  (Amends 
tlUe  38  use.)  (Similar  to  "ntle  I  of  NARA) 
Sec  303— Drug  dependent  persons. 
(Amends  title  18  U.S.C.)  (Similar  to  title  HI 
of  NARA) 

TitU  III 
(Similar  to  Title  I  at  H.R.  M13) 


(No  change) 


(No  change) 


Title  IV 


TitU  V 


Title   VI 
Title  ni:    Rehabilitation  programs   under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  (Amends  Sec. 
341  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.) 


NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITATION  BRANCH 

PATIENT  DATA 

INvmber  of  pstwnts  rMMinini  in  Branch  traatment  proframs 

NARA  I    NARA  III    Gneta        TeU| 


Apr.  30, 1971.. 
June  30.  1970. 
Junt  30,  1969. 
June  30. 19M. 


20S 

1,K0 

1.416 

10.  ai 

IM 

1,497 

3,I6S 

4.621 

SO 

991 

2.021 

2.862 

3S 

272 

P) 

307 

<  No  data. 


BUDGET  HISTORY 
NARCOTIC  AOOKT  REHABILITATION  BRANCH 


19n                     1919                     1970 

1971 

1972 

Pilient  cara  cOfitrartJ 

$1,662,000           62,233.000           $4,295,000 
4  (XX)  000              6  (XU  000              9  900  QQO 

$7,194,000 

14.SOO.000 

$10  346  000 

(immunity  amstanca  fraeta  . 

27, 000. 000 

ClINICAL  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

LailMlan,  K«.. 

Fort  Woilli,  T«L 

$6,401,000          96.010.000           I6.310.000 
4.652.000             4,176,000             4.990,000 

$6,594,000 
4,6SS.0OO 

P.090.000 
1  426,000 
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REVENUE-SHARING  PROPOSAL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  JERRY  L   PETTIS 

Ot     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker  the  Way? 
and  Mean.s  CommitU'e  will  be  .•shortly  be- 
ginning executive  (ieliberations  on  the 
issue  of  general  revenue  sharing  After 
listening  to  extensive  public  te-stimony 
on  the  matter,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R  9347,  which  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  balanced  and  equitable  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  This  niea-sure  is  identi- 
cal to  S  2080,  introduced  by  Senator 
Roth  of  Delaware,  and  is  composite  and 
refinement  of  the  various  proposals  made 
to  date. 

We  can  all  concur  that  our  States  and 
localities  are  in  desperate  financial 
shape,  and  can  all  adhere  to  the  goal  of 
revitalizing  our  federal  system  However. 
In  our  desire  to  alleviate  their  plight,  we 
must  not  rush  headlong  into  a  program 
that  would  fail  to  help  those  areas  most 
in  need,  that  would  not  encourage  State 
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and  local  entities  to  develop  their  own 
taxing  power  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 
or  that  would  violate  the  principle  that 
the  level  of  government  that  imposes  the 
tax  should  be  respon-sible  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  spent 

The  measure  which  I  have  introduced 
has  .some  unique  features  which  I  believe 
meet  the  above  objections 

This  bill  is  only  a  temporary  revenue- 
.sharing  measure  It  would  allocate — for 
use  by  State  and  local  governments— 1.3 
percent,  or  about  $5  billion,  of  total  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  collected  each  year — 
but  only  for  a  5-year  period  Each  State 
would  receive  the  portion  of  the  total  rev- 
enue-sharing fund  derived  from  that 
State,  but  it  would  be  put  on  notice  that 
these  f'onds  would  be  coming  only  for  a 
limited  time.  This  would  induce  them  to 
improve  their  own  tax-producing  capa- 
bilities in  order  that  they  would  be  able 
to  meet  their  specific  needs 

.As  an  incentive  for  them  to  accom- 
plish this  task  of  raising  revenues,  a  tax- 
credit  system  would  be  phased-Ln  during 
the  last  years  of  temporary  revenue  shar- 
ing. A  taxpayer  would  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  his  Federal  income  tax 
payment  40  jsercent  of  State  and  local 
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income  taxes  paid  Hopefully,  this  would 
encourage  the  States  to  utilize  the  pro- 
gressive income  tax  which  i£  the  most 
equitable  method  of  laxauon,  and  would 
satisfy  the  principle  that  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  expending  funds  for  its 
particular  needs  has  the  responsibility 
for  raising  these  funds. 

This  measure  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  urban  areas — the  places  where  addi- 
tional revenues  are  so  urgently  needed 
It  limits  the  immediate  pass  through  of 
funds  to  cities  of  50.000  or  more,  and 
cities  above  75,000  which  are  located  In 
standard  metropolitan  areas  above  500,- 
000  in  population  would  receive  a  share 
equal  to  1  25  times  the  city's  percentage 
of  the  State  population. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  features 
of  this  legislation  which  I  believe  make 
It  a  unique  cross  between  revenue  shar- 
ing and  tax  sharing  It  will  help  the 
States  and  localities  over  their  immedi- 
ate fiscal  crises  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  means  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  problems  in  the  future 

You  will,  I  think,  find  the  followmg 
tables  of  interest  as  you  compare  this 
legislation  with  other  proposals: 


CHART  l.-APPROXIMATE  STATE  SHARES  UNDER  S.  2080,  ADMINISTRATION  BILL.  AND  PRESENT  AID  SYSTEM  ' 


Stat*  and 

ration 


S.  2080  share  > 


Parcanl 

ol 

Unitod 

States 


Administration 
share' 


Percant 
of 

United 
States 


Ratio  o( 

paicantol 

Federal  aid 

to  percent 

of  Federal 

taxes' 


UiiMStMM .$5,000.000.000  100.00  $5.000.000.000  100.00         100/100=1 

New  England 351,600,000  7.016  266.000.000  5.320  » 1.150 

Maine 17.900,000  .358  23,000.000  .460  1.200 

New  Hampshire 17.100,000  .342  15.000.000  .300  .880 

Vermont  8.400.000  .219  12.000.000  .240  2.240 

Masuchusetb 164.500.000  3.290  136,000.000  2.720  .830 

Rhode  Island 24,900.000  .495  21,000.000  .420  .970 

Connecticut 1 19. 100.  OOP  2. 382  59,  OOP,  000  1.180  .521 

Mideast 1,297,300,000  25.946  1,063,000,000  21.260  '.995 

NawYorfc 612.20a000  12.245  534,000,000  10.680  .842 

NewJersay 225,700.000  4.514  154.000,000  3.080  .510 

Pennsylvania 298,800.000  5.977  246.000.000  4.920  .790 

Delaware 17.400.000  .349  13.500,000  .270  .602 

Maryland 120,600,000  2.412  92,500,000  1.850  .610 

Districts  Columbia...  22,600,000  .452  23,000,000  .460  2.640 

Great  Ukes .1,112.100,000  22.242  902.000,000  11040  •.755 

Michipn 247.000,000  4.940  229,000.000  4.580  .752 

Ohio 284,800,000  5.695  212,500,000  4.250  .690 

Indiana 123,900,000  2.478  116.000,000  2.320  .740 

Illinois 358,800.000  7.176  220,000,000  4.400  .719 

Wisconsin 97.600.000  1.952  124,500,000  2.490     "  .673 

Plains 331,800,000  6^636  iuToOO.OOO  8.022  '1.448 

MinntfOta 78,200.000  1.564  107,500.000  2,150  1.082 

Iowa 56,200,000  1.123  74,500,000  1.490  1.005 

Missouri 105.800,000  2.107  96,500.000  1.930  .959 

North  DakoU 7,900.000  .158  20.500,000  .410  2.400 

South  DiKoU 9,200.000  .085  19,000,000  .380  2.500 

Nebraska 28,000.000  .560  39,000.000  .780  1.100 

Kanan 46.500.000  .930  54.000,000  1.080  1.040 


State  and 

region 


S.  2080  share: 


Percent 

o( 

United 

States 


Administration 
share' 


Percent 

o< 

United 

States 


Southeast $758,100,000 

Virjinia 99.300.000 

West  Virginia 29.500,000 

Kentucky 50,200,000 

Tennessee 70,200,000 

North  Carolina 83,000.000 

South  Carolina -  37.40a000 

Georgia 81,000,000 

Florida 146,00a000 

Alabama 50.000,000 

Mississippi 24,500.000 

Louisiana £2.000.000 

Arkansas 25,000,000 

Southwest 329,900,000 

Oklahoma 43,800.000 

Texas -.  237,900,000 

New  Mexico 15.500.000 

Arizona 32.700.000 

Rocky  Mountain 92.000,000 

Montana 10,800.000 

Idaho 11.200,000 

Wyoming 6.600.000 

Colorado 46.200.000 

Utah 17.200.000 

Far  West 7n.  900.  000 

Washington 90.400.000 

Oregon 45,700.000 

Nevada 15.800.000 

California. 549.000,000 

Alaska 6,800,000 

Hawaii 19,000.000 


15.160    $1,044,000,000       20.880 


1.986 

.590 
1.003 
1.403 
1.661 

.748 
1.621 
2.921 
1.000 

.490 
1.240 

.500 


104,500,000 
41,500,000 
78, 000, 000 
87, 000, 000 

113,500,000 
56,500,000 

107.  500. 000 

167,500.000 
82,000.000 
61,500,000 

101,500,000 
43. 000. 000 


2.090 
.830 
1.560 
1.740 
2.270 
1.130 
Z150 
3.350 
1.640 
1.230 
2.030 
.860 


6.598         390.000,000         7.800 


.875 

4.758 

.310 

.654 


63.  500. 000 

243.  000.  000 

32,000,000 

51.500,000 


1,270 

4.860 

.640 

1.030 


1.840 


139,  000.  000         2. 780 


.217 
.223 
.131 
.925 
.345 


19. 000, 000 
20.000.000 
11.  SOO.OOO 
60,000,000 
28,500,000 


.380 
.400 
.230 
1.200 
.570 


14.018  753,000.000        15.060 


1.807 
.914 
.315 

10.981 
.137 
.379 


92.000.000 
57.  000. 000 
14,000.000 
590, 000. 000 
8.500.000 
23.  500. 000 


1.840 

1.140 

.280 

11.800 

,170 

.470 


Ratio  of 

percent  ot 

Federal  aid 

to  percem 

of  Feaefs 


•1.516 


.940 
2.100 
2.110 
1.300 
1.110 
1.300 
1.402 

.750 
1.900 
2.400 
1.800 
2.140 


•1.901 


2.100 

.963 

3.100 

1.500 


'2.200 


2.300 
1.710 
3.400 
1.400 
2.300 


'1.802 


l.OZO 
1.400 
1.200 
1.300 
4.230 
1. 741 


■  Statistics  provMad  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

>  Based' on  origin  ot  Federal  personal  income  taxes — calendar  year  1968.  returns  hied  in  calendar 
year  1969. 

■  Basad  on  population  and  revenue  eflorL 


•  Ratio  of  portent  of  all  Federal  aid  (fiscai  yMr  1969)  to  parcant  of  all  Fadtral  personal  iacome 
taxas  for  calendar  year  1968. 
'  Average 


23140 

Chaxt  a — state*  tohich  receive  a  larger  per- 
centage of  stiared  revenxies  using  "origin 
of  revenue''  formula  (S  .2080  t  than  under 
population-revenue-effort  formula  (ud- 
•nmujt'-aticm    ' 

New  En^laca     N»w  Harr.pshirt.  Uassachu- 
"ir-.-u    RhiKle  Island.  Connecticut 

Mldeaat:     Vew  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vftr.:a    De.awir*    MAryUmd. 

area:  :.<uas     UlchlgAn,  Ohio,  IndlAoa,  D- 
UnoU 
Plains:  Missouri. 

Par  West;  Nevada 

CHAXT   J.    KEGIONAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEDERAL    AID 
FISCAL  IMS  > 

f 

Ptrctnt  0 
Stit«  *fld 

locji  r>v 

Totil  (in  «faii«n. 

niilHom  0*  ftn«n 

Mian)      P 
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Stsla.ctty 


laloriavarn- 

montal 

Ravanut 

AdHiatntant 

Act  0(1971  I 


Admlnitlrtliea 
plan' 


Calrtornia; 

Anatittm 

fiardan  Grave 

Loa  Antetaa 

RjvartMa 

SacramantD 

Saa  Barnardwo 

San  Diafo 

San  Franciaca 

San Joaa 

Santa  Ana 

Colorado:  Donvtr 

Coanactioit:  Hartford 

Daiawara:  Wjlanntlon 

District  at  Columbia 

Flofidi 

(v\  Lauderdale. 

Hollywood     

Jackwavilla 


Now  Enfland. 

ITHjoajt 

Giaat  Lake*.. 
rjiiB....*... 


1.173 
4.113 
2.M 
l.Sll 


101.93 

17.9 

97.01 

15.2 

74.92 

U.0 

93.40 

17.0 

>  Found  in  special  anatysis  ol  ttta  1972  bodiet,  p.  240. 


Total  (\n 

mtlUonsol 

Mlift) 


Parcant  st 
Stata  ind 

iBCai  |DV- 

ant 
ani 


Fir  W«jt 


Uwtad  States. 


4,530 

1,714 

MS 

3.043 


107.21 

22.  R 

116.33 

21.2 

13(.30 

23.3 

US.  25 

14.9 

20,2t7 


100.47 


17.4 


CHART  4.-APPI(0XI»IATE  SHARES  OF  SELECTED  CITIES  OF 
75.000  OR  MORE  LOCATED  IN  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL  AREAS  OF  500,000  OR  MORE  UNDER  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE  ADJUST. 
MENT  ACT  OF  1971  AND  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN 


SL  PatarstNiri 

Timpa     

Gaortii    Atlanta 

Hawaii:  Honolulu 

Illinois:  Chtcafo 

Indiana: 

Gary 

Hammood 

Indianapolis 

Kaotucky    Loiiisville 

louisiana    New  Oilaans. 
Maryland:  Battimor*  . 
Massacliusatt) 

Boston 

SprinfMd 

Midiifan 

Detroit 

Grand  Raptds 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

St  Paul 

Missouri. 

Kansas  City 

SI  Louis..     

Nabraska  Omaha 

New  Jersey: 

Clitton , 

Jerjay  City 

Newark 

Piterjon 


4, 

99 
4 
8, 

3, 
24, 
24 
IS, 

5 
13, 

7, 

3. 

a 

3. 

2. 

14. 

I. 

s. 

7. 

10, 

9. 

134. 

5. 

3. 

21. 

7. 
12. 
34, 

32. 
5. 

««, 

7, 

II, 
7. 

14. 
17. 


3 

10 
14, 

5, 


490,000 

117,500 

261,250 

792,500 

921. 2S0 

431,250 

018.750 

,705,000 

,783,750 

.490,000 

686,750 

,741.500 

,197,250 

,250,000 

832,500 
920,000 
235,000 
937,500 
837.500 
482.500 
935.000 
975,000 
998,500 

265,750 
407,250 
302,000 
028.000 
710,000 
974,000 

907.  SOO 
963,125 

621.250 
101,250 

143,500 

917,750 

283,000 
721,600 
190,000 

103, 375 
156.500 
952,625 
642,500 


Stale,  city 


Interjovarn- 
mantal 
Ravanue 
Adkatiaal    Administration 
Aetril971>  plan> 


North  Carolina:  Winston- 
Salam    


Arizona: 


.  Birmintham 

Phoanii 


85,437,500 
13.364,875 


(3,531,004 
6,360.0« 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


'  Based  on  statistics  provided  by  the  Ad- 
visory CommlMloa  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations— see  Chart  1. 


2,697,500 

New  York : 

Albany 4,821,075 

Beffata 19.896,500 

NevTofkCity 329,057,500 

RodMStsr 12,244.000 

Syracuse. 5,356,750 

Sdianactady 3.290.S7S 

Obw: 

Akron 10,093,000 

CinanoaU 15.664,000 

Oeveiand 25,276,000 

CohimbiM 18.156.000 

Dayton 8.188.000 

Youi«ilima 4,984,000 


$1,390,130 

530,287 

14,721,456 

962,580 

3,179.135 

1,127,197 

6,382,633 

23,954.657 

3,452.094 

967,547 

10.527,896 

2. 322.  391 

1,823.650 

2,915,149 

1,981,867 
968,786 
2. 859,  870 
4,617,813 
4,276.375 
3,981,297 
7,647,341 
4,917,712 
47,601,259 

1,848,739 
1,045,054 
5,612,259 
8.661,641 
9,907,090 
14.285,058 

10,  700. 523 
2,191.749 

24,901.847 
2,215,551 

5,143,400 
3,  734, 244 

9.114.435 
15.120.157 
3.459.983 

1,000,362 
4  246,309 
7,551,318 
1,928,007 

1.036,046 

l,im  900 
5,846,479 
189,348.578 
3,341,859 
2,338,845 
571.380 

4.421.170 
13.508.542 
11.227  393 
5.  2?5, 749 
4,124,377 
1,547,709 


Oklahoma :  Oklahoma  City. .  S7, 

Orefon:  Portland 10, 

Pennsylvania : 

Allentown 3. 

Philadelphia 60, 

Pittsburfh 16, 

Rhode  Island:  Providanee 5. 

Tennassae: 

Memphis 13, 

Nashyifla-Daindaon 10. 

Texas 

Dallas 22, 

Fort  Worth 10, 

Houston 36. 

San  AntonM 17, 

Utah :  Salt  Lake  City 3, 

Virpma : 

Norfolk    

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Washiniton:  SaattI* 

Wiston'sin    Mflwaukaa 


8, 
2, 
6, 

17 

19 


165,000 
625,250 

361,500 
252.500 
434,000 

828.000 

952.250 
003,500 

005,750 
408,125 
577, 125 
247,750 
547,500 

192,250 

979,000 
702,750 
628,000 
764,000 


r.  554, 222 
7,928.286 

940.735 

39.781.536 

7,  433, 529 

2,243,861 

5,408,621 
5,732,847 

10,557,412 
4,658,714 

12,953, 581 
4,685,184 
2.547,835 

3.805,469 
1,055,155 
3,510,825 
8. 820, 093 

7.942.274 


Total  lor  United  States. .5,000,000,000    5,000.000,000 

<  Calculated  Irom  the  Advance  Reports  1970  Census  of  Popu- 
lation, Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
camtMr  1970  statistics  made  available  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  lnler(ovcrnmental  Relations. 

>  From  Depaitment  of  the  Treasury,  General  Revenue  Sharina 
February  1971 

Chast  6. — Root*   Of   the   fiscal   problem*  of 
metropolitan  center  citie* 

1.  Loss  of  tax  base  resulting  from  the  de- 
parture of  middle  class  citizens,  decline  of 
retail  sales  and  the  disappearance  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

2.  Tax  rates  which  are  already  more  bur- 
densome than  elsewhere 

3.  Relatively  greater  expenses  In  areas  not 
aided  by  Federal  and  state    governments. 

4.  As  cities  become  large  there  Is  a  dls- 
ecorK)my  of  scale  as  regards  expenditures  for 
police,  lire,  sanitation  and  sewers,  and  parks 
and  recreation. 

5.  Necessity  of  providing  services  for  non- 
resident, often  non-taxpaylng,  commuters. 

6.  Increasing  proportions  of  "high  coat" 
citizens — the  poor,  aged,  etc 

7.  Social  conditions  which  leads  to  higher 
governmental  costs  such  as:  higher  crime 
rates:  greater  population  density;  lower  edu- 
cational levels:  more  unsound  bousing; 
greater  unemployment:  lower  income  levels; 
more  families  in  poverty;  and  a  larger  per- 
centage of  non-white  population  with  special 
problems. 


CHART  6.-TAJI  CREDITS— ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTERtSOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  ESTIMATES  OF  FEDERAL  REVENUE  FOREGONE  AND  STATE-LOCAL  REVENUE  GAIN  FOR  THE  nsCAL 

YEARS  1970,  1971.  AND  1972  UNDER  4  HYPOTHETICAL  CONDITIONS 

Estlfnates  in  parentheses  assume  that  the  accalerition  in  State  income  tai  collections  attnbutable  to  tai  credit  action  will  reduce  the  irowth  m  State  and  local  sales  and  property  tai  receipts  and 
.  consaquenthr  the  drawdown  on  the  Federal  Treasury  altnlMitable  to  the  itemlZBtion  of  these  tai  payments 

|1nb4IUonso(doHan| 


HypgllwHciii 


Itt  year,  1970 

2d  year.  1971 

3d  year. 

1972 

EstlaMtad 
SUta 

Fedaril  ravanua 
hiraionai 

State- 
local 

revanaa 
■iin 

EstloMtad 

Stata 

InconM  - 

Uicol- 

lactiem 

Federal  ravanua 
lorar>n«i 

Stala- 

k)cal 

revanaa 

Hi" 

Estimated 
Stats 
incaeia  - 
taxcat- 

Federal  revenue 
forofone' 

Stila- 

loeal 

raiwwa 

gala 

tax  cot- 
laenem 

Doe  to 
Total        cradN 

Due  to 
Total        cradR 

Total 

Due  to 
credit 

t.S 

1.9 

lao 

U.5 

2.2 

12.0 
1S.0 

2.6  . 

5.0 

9  4 

11            l.» 
0-1) 

0.9 

3.8             1.C 

(1.5) 

I.S 

2.4 
(2.2) 

3.0 

ia6 

4.5             2.6 
(2.5) 

2.1 

14.0 

5.9             3.7 
(3.5) 

4.0 

19.2 

8.1 

5.5 
(5.1) 

7.2 

13.  C 

6.9            5.0 

(4.7) 

5.1 

20.0 

ia2        t.0 

(7.4) 

lao 

30.0 

15.3 

12.7 
(11.7) 

11.0 

I    No  diante  n  present  law  (dodactlon  o(  Stata  lacil 

tax  paymenti) 

2.  Congress  adopts  i  10-Dercent  ACIR-type  cradtt  (fetatlvely 

•rtaa  accuerstjcn  )fl«ct  on  Stata  incsme  '.Ji  coHecticm)' 

3.  Confresj  idoct?  i  4,',  3«rc«nt   iClU-ryoe  crsdil  'moafi- 

srataiy  strong  »ci»i«'Hicn  «fl«c(  30  State  ncome  ta>  ca - 
ecDons; ' 

4.  Csnfrass  Mopti   i  50-percent  ACtR-typa  credit  (stn>n| 

actataratton  eflact  on  State  incoma  tax  collacttans) • 


*$sumes  in  ivsrtge  S'a'«   xome  -ai  #'iteoif  i||,ts 

iod  'fit  foflowini  a<r::en[j|ri  jfV3«'   The  *C|i5-fyv 

Jeter'  :f»<]ir    *:  ;t*rtf'    v- :)«ttiil  credit     51  pa 


la 

40-p«ter'  :ita:'.     *2  ;>* 

'  »«am*»  'fijr  t  iM  t'f 
add  !ion«  imoun:  ^  ^edt'i 
Ist  yaer    '.5  percer;  la  ,n 


Faderal  tax  of  22  percent  under  presani 
yp«  credit  30  percent  credit  33  percent; 
parcenL 

.«j'i  setora  the  increase  in  State  income  tax  csAections  wil  oftnt 
xomt  J I  •ortone  Specific  iccelerition  assumption]  10  percent 
•  I'd  .^  jerctr"  \a  rt»i    ind  TO  further  State  income  las  collection 


Neratior  tft<  'he  3d  r«a;  irt.-iOu'»o<«  'o  'tie  'ji  ciedit 

I  3ui  'Jie  Sreaaevtr  potn'  «ill  3e  reachad  n  ;h«  li  year  Spaahc  accateratmn  assump- 


tions: 25  percent  1st  y«ar.  40  percent  2d  year.  60  parcant  3d  rear,  and  no  further  acceleration  in 
Stata  incoma  lax  cotactions  after  the  3d  yeer  attributable  to  the  Federal  tax  credit 

•  Assumes  thai  even  m  the  1st  yaar  the  increase  m  Stale  income  tax  collections  sttnbulaMt  to  the 
tax  credit  wil  more  than  offset  the  reduction  m  Federal  revenua  Specific  acceleration  assu  mptions : 
60  percent  1st  yosr  100 percent  7d  year.  150  percent  3d  year  and  no  further  aaeleiation  in  State 
income  tax  ajtections  after  the  3d  yaar  attiibutabla  to  the  Federal  tax  credit 

Source   ACIR  stiff  estimates. 
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GEN  ROBERT  L   SCOTT,  JR   SPEAKS 
TO  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOflSlANA 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
entitled  The  Bitter  Cost  of  a  Bogus 
Peace,"  Brig  Gen  Robert  L  Scott,  Jr. 
retired  professional  .soldier,  emphasizes 
in  an  impassioned  tone  his  love  of  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  country  while  elab- 
orating on  the  bitter  price  we  pay  for  a 
tenuous,  bogus  peace  the — erosion  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  <3od- given  freedoms  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  US  Constitution 

Being  the  realist  that  he  is.  General 
Scott  rejects  the  "inevitable  wave  of  the 
future"  propaganda  being  repeatedly 
hammered  into  the  consciousnesses  of 
the  American  people  to  condition  them 
to  accept  apathetically  without  re.sist- 
ance  the  "blowing  winds  of  change"  even 
when  they  are  obliterating  our  US 
Constitution  and  traditional  American 
way  of  Ufe 

General  Scott  knows  from  first  hand 
experience  that  people  cause  things  to 
happen  Someone  is  prohibiting  our  mili- 
tary commanders  from  winning  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  retired  military  com- 
manders afBrm  could  be  won  with  con- 
ventional weapons  in  a  matter  of  months 
The  exportation  of  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic computers  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  such  items  as  diesel  engines  and 
parts,  aircraft  propeller  assemblies,  elec- 
tron tubes,  and  generators  to  East  Euro- 
f)ean  satellites  of  Russia — countries 
which  provide  80  percent  of  the  materials 
of  war  to  North  Vietnam  for  use  against 
Amencan  servicemen — just  did  not  come 
about  automatically  or  by  accident  They 
were  the  result  of  people  Certain  anti- 
Americans  made  these  decisions.  Just  as 
when  the  dedicated  patnol  Otto  Otepka 
w£is  dismissed  from  his  State  Department 
security  position  where  he  exposed  actual 
and  prospective  employees  as  security 
risks,  one  or  more  real  persons  at  a  high- 
er level  ordered  him  purged 

General  Scott,  best  known  for  his 
bravery  and  achievements  as  a  World 
War  n  flyer  and  for  his  several  books, 
especially  "God  Is  My  Co-Pilot, "  re- 
minds his  audience  that  while  each  new 
administration  promises  changes,  Ameri- 
ca keeps  losmg;  and  he  states: 

At  iMt,  though,  there  Is  a  faint  glimmer 
of  hope.  Not  that  we  are  about  to  win  even 
a  scrimmage,  but  that  flnally.  more  Ameri- 
cans come  to  realize  that  our  bungling 
policymakers  are  not  stupid  fools  or  Just  do- 
ing the  best  they  can  in  their  complicated 
thankless  Job,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  greatest,  the  moet  insidious  conspiracy 
the  world  has  ever  known  Following  care- 
fuUy-lald  plans  for  our  convergence  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  base  for  dictatorial 
government  of  the  world  i  Where,  as  Sena- 
tor        says,    thereTl    be    no    armies,    no 

navies,  no  air  forces  except  those  of  the 
tJnlted  Nations  In  fact,  there'll  be  no  United 
States  as  we  know  It, ) 

On  the  west  side  of  Park  Avenue  In  New 
York  City,  sit  two  Imposing  buildings  sort 
of  kitty-comer  to  one  another.  One  Is  the 
Soviet  Embassy  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
other  the  Headquarters  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Infamous  C  J-R.  Prob- 


ably the  most  Influential,  surely  the  most 
secretive  of  societies,  not  only  for  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  .Slates  but  for  the 
world  That  one  world  Formal  membership 
Is  composed  of  1400  of  the  most  elite  names 
in  the  worlds  of  government  labor  business 
finance  communications  the  foundations 
and  the  acaaemles  And  despite  the  Jact  that 
It,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  has 
BtafTed  almoet  every  key  position  of  each  ad- 
ministration since  F.D  R  ,  it  Is  doubtful  that 
one  American  in  a  thousand  so  much  as 
knows  its  name  Or  that  one  In  ten  thousand 
can  describe  anything  about  its  function 
Such  anonymity  can  hardly  t>e   an  accident 

I  insert  the  text  of  General  Scott  s 
timely  and  significani  speech  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  I  urge  that  our  colleagues 
read  this  speech  and  get  better  informed 
with  facts  about  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations — CFR — the  influential  organi- 
zation which  has  led  and  continues  to 
lead  America  on  a  retrogressive  course 
of  destruction,  by  reading  "The  Invisible 
Government"  by  the  noted  writer.  Dan 
Smoot 

Since  the  national  news  media  is  afraid 
to  tell  the  American  people  about  the 
CFR,  I  exhort  our  colleagues  to  do  so  in 
order  that  the  people  may  know  the 
truth,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
for  taking  prudent  action  to  reverse  the 
present  trend  and  to  presen-e  coir  coun- 
try and  Constitution 

If  the  people  know  the  truth,  they  will 
keep  America  free. 

The  speech  follows : 
The  BrTTEB  Cost  or  a  Boors  Pkaci — Is  thi 

Broken  Cross  Ovr  Symbol  or  Betrayal? 
(By  Brig    Gen    Robert  L    Scott,  Jr  ) 

When  the  man  who  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now,  made  the  best  of  accep- 
tance speeches  that  ever  has  been  made,  at 
Miami  Beach  in  1968,  every  American  must 
have  been  not  only  pleased  but  thrlUed,  be- 
cause In  the  strongest  of  voices  he  said  words 
such  as  these  "When  the  nation  which  can 
land  an  army  upon  the  shores  of  Normandy 
in  1944  and  capture  a  continent,  cannot  now 
take  a  dinky  little  beachhead  of  guerrillas  in 
Vietnam,  then  I  say  this  nation  needs  a 
change  In  leadership  "  And  on  and  on  he 
went,  inspiring  all  Americans  There  was  the 
new  Administration,  the  new  leadership  we 
had  all  been  praying  for  He  promised  the 
stopping  of  riots  In  our  streets,  dignity  would 
be  restored  to  our  police,  our  nation  s  cam- 
puses would  be  freed  of  revolutionaries  pa- 
rading as  dissatisfied  students  We  would  aid 
the  enemy  no  longer  We'd  recognize  the 
Communist  for  what  he  was — the  enemy — 
and  go  to  work  All  of  these  things  if  only 
we  elected  him    There  would  be  changes 

Well,  we  believed  him  And  we  elected  for 
America  a  new  Commander-in-Chief  And 
now  we  would  have  leadership  Only,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  more  of  the  same.  We 
still  wa^  that  no-win  war  of  attrition  bogged 
down  right  where  the  enemy  wants  us,  using 
weapons  that  enemy  carefully  selected  for 
us.  and  back  home  we  are  torn  apart  inter- 
nally, primarily  because  there  Is  no  leader- 
ship. So.  disgusted  at  ail  this,  we  sit  down 
and  write  letters  to  Mr  Nixon  asking  why, 
and  sometimes  there  are  replies  such  as  this 
one. 

"Thi  WHm  Honsi, 

'November  5.  1970 
"Dkak  Sra:  On  President  Nixon  s  behalf.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  and  to  thank 
you  for  letting  him  have  y(5ur  views  You 
may  be  sure  your  comments  on  problems 
facing  our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad  have 
been  fully  noted 

"The  Administration  believes  that  the 
massive  destruction  of  facilities  in  the  clUes 
of  North  Vietnam  would  not  spell  victory  but 


wotild  instead  admit  defeat  by  indicating  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
to  co[>e  with  'a  war  of  national  liberation  ' 
This  sophisticated  form  of  aggression  uses 
terror  and  subversion  ti  gain  the  aJleglance 
or  the  submission  ol  those  It  purports  to 
liberate 

"Such  aggression  must  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed  Our  objective  therefore  is  not  the 
annlhilat'on  of  one  country  but  the  protec- 
tion of  another  This  is  the  victory  we  seek  " 
Oh,  there  was  more  of  the  double-talk  in 
the  reply  that  I  received  given  gratis  In  the 
name  of  the  President,  but  surely  as  you  let 
those  words  rattle  around  In  your  mind, 
there's  no  need  to  further  bore  you  with  ad- 
ditional quotes  I  can  only  be  respectful  to 
the  White  House  and  the  President  even 
with  this  Idealistic  gufi  Yet  what  frightens 
me,  given  as  it  is,  it  has  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  Administration  Signed  by  one  Noble  N, 
Mellonkamp  Staff  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Wishing  me  best  re- 
gards, and  adding  finally  "you  may  be  sure 
that  President  Nixon  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  our  country's  goal  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  'Vietnam  ' 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  as  a  professional 
-soldier.  I  feel  flattered  when  I  receive  any 
communication,  even  indirectly,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  But  after  reading  and 
re-reading  such  utter  drivel,  I  am  astounded 
that  we  are  so  naive  Can  It  be  that  we  are 
already  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy''  We  are 
not  only  being  buried  as  Khrushchev  shouted 
while  he  beat  his  shoe  up>on  the  U  N  desk; 
we  are  helping  the  dirt  being  shoveled  Into 
our  own  graves 

Now  my  mother  used  to  say  to  me  those 
last  years  of  her  life  whe.T  I  was  Director  of 
Information  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  I  dared  even  then  to  find  fault  with  the 
way  the  White  House  was  running  this  same 
no- win  war  "Son  she  would  admonish  me, 
please  don't  criticize  the  President  I'm  cer- 
tain he  does  the  best  he  can  .And  she 
would  terminate  the  discussion  by  adding, 
"though  things  may  look  dark.  I  truly  be- 
lieve everything  will  come  out  alright  In  the 
end" 

In  fact,  that  last  is  Just  about  the  essence 
of  the  opinion  I  hear  voiced  across  the  United 
States  as  I  cover  this  land  making  speeches. 
And  there  comes  upxjn  me  the  horrible  reali- 
zation that  the  way  things  are  going,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not  run 
this  country  Doesn't  run  it  as  my  mother 
used  to  think  and  as  the  average  American 
rests  assured  of  today  What  a  blatant  thing 
to  say  What  would  my  mother  say  If  she 
heard  me  now? 

Administrations  come  and  go  with  elec- 
tions— particular  heads  vested  In  the  Niions 
and  Johnsons  and  Kennedj-s,  promising 
changes  and  improvements — but  nothing 
really  changes  except  the  name  The  riots 
and  the  tteaeem'and  the  no-wm  fiasco  bleed- 
ing us  to  death  continue  America  keeps 
losing. 

At  last,  though,  there  la  a  faint  glimmer  of 
hope  Not  that  we  are  about  to  win  even  a 
scrimmage,  but  that  flnally  more  .Americans 
come  to  realize  that  our  bungling  policy- 
makers are  not  stupid  fools  or  just  doing  the 
b«5st  they  can  in  their  complicated  thankless 
job,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  greatest, 
the  most  insidious  conspiracy  the  world  has 
ever  known  Following  carefully-laid  plans 
for  our  convergence  "with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  base  for  dictatorial  government  of  the 
world  (Where,  as  Senator  Blank  says,  there'U 
be  no  armies,  no  navies  no  air  forces  except 
those  of  the  United  Nations  In  fact,  there'll 
t)e  no  United  States  as  we  know  it  ) 

On  the  west  side  of  Park  Avenue  In  New 
York  City,  sit  two  Imposing  buildings  sort  of 
kitty-corner  to  one  another  One  is  the  Soviet 
Embassy  to  the  United  Nations,  the  other 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  infamous  CFR  Probably  the 
most  Influential,  surely  the  most  secretive  of 
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socletiee.  not  only  tor  tbe  foreign  policy  of 
Uie  United  St&t«a.  but  for  tb«  world.  ThAt 
one  world  Pormai  memberslilp  Ls  cotnpooed 
of  1400  of  t^e  most  elite  names  In  the  worlds 
of  government,  latxir.  business,  finance,  com- 
munic&tions.  tbe  foundations,  and  the  acade- 
mies. And  despite  the  fact  that  It.  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Relations,  has  staffed  almost 
every  key  position  of  each  Administration 
since  P  DR.  It  Is  doubtful  that  one  American 
in  a  thousand  so  much  as  Itnows  its  name. 
Or  that  one  in  ten  thousand  can  describe 
anything  about  Its  function.  Such  anonymity 
c&n  hardly  be  an  accident. 

Now  don't  worry  I'm  not  going  to  give  you 
a  lecture  on  that  diabolical  society  But  if  you 
doubt  my  impllcatloas.  as  my  mother  would 
surely  have  doubted  them,  and  you  are  inter- 
ested enough  and  want  proof,  well  in  the 
back  of  this  room  there  are  books  on  sale  at 
half-price.  And  Lf  you  don't  want  to  even 
invest  in  them  at  that  figure.  I  will  pay  for 
them  foe  you.  if  you  will  only  read  them  and 
pass  them  on  to  other  Americans  before  it  is 
too  late  Read  about  the  C.PR.  and  come  to 
know  It,  because  this  is  the  society  that  de- 
signed the  United  Nations,  under  whose  ban- 
ner your  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  die 
In  Vietnam,  while  you  keep  thinking  they 
died  under  Old  Glory 

Designers  cjt  disaster  are  they,  with  good 
American  names  such  ets  Harold  Stassen. 
John  J  McCloy.  John  Poster  Dulles,  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Dean  Acheson,  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
the  Pords.  aU  lumped  unassumingly  together 
with  brother  members  who  call  themselves 
Owen  Latttmore  (the  most  articulate  con- 
spirator within  our  CIA.  much  to  do  with 
our  sell-out  of  our  allies  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs) 
right  along  with  Alger  Hiss  i  a  convicted  Com- 
munist spy) ,  right  along  further  with  47 
members  who  were  among  the  United  States 
delegates  to  the  foxindlng  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  San  Pranclsco  in  1948  Right  along 
with  others  who  were  at  the  elbow  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Tehran.  Potsdam,  and 
Yalta,  when  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
Comjnunlst  murderer  named  Josef  Stalin 

In  fact,  one  more  reason  for  you  to  know 
your  enemy,  is  that  so  completely  has  the 
CP  R  dominated  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment for  over  40  years  that  every  Secretary 
of  State  except  Cordell  Hull,  James  Byrnes, 
and  the  present  Mr  Rogers  has  been  a  mem- 
ber In  good  standing  of  the  Council  So  may- 
be President  NUon's  Cabinet  looks  better 
than  most,  with  the  absence  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  !s  a  member  of  the  CPJl  Ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  every  major  sub-Cabinet 
Job  is  held  by  one  of  the  brotherhood  Be- 
sides, what  does  Mr  Rogers  really  matter 
after  all?  Henry  Kissinger  Ls  not  only  a  mem- 
ber, but  Is  on  the  super-staff  of  that  Coun- 
cil, and  being  President  Nixon's  chief  advisor 
on  all  foreign  policy,  we  have  the  story 

So  like  they  say  Administrations  come  and 
go  like  the  Ides  of  March,  but  Spring  never 
arrives  because  the  C.P.R  Is  always  there 
Its  dedicated  one-world  members  stalBng 
everything.  Just  as  the  Communists  staff  the 
United  Nations  The  fix.  you  see.  Is  at  the 
top,  where  these  Insiders  bent  on  control  of 
the  world,  pull  the  strings  as  though  we  were 
puppets  We  have  been  sold  out'  Not  so  much 
by  our  Communist  enemies,  whom  we  may 
have  suspected,  as  by  Americans  among  us. 
some  of  them  we   proudly  elected   to  ofBce 

And  the  bitter  price  we  pay  is  the  future 
eroding  away  of  liberty,  and  our  God-given 
freedom  under  the  Constitution,  what  was 
once  the  United  States  Our  Constitution, 
that  sacred  document,  divinely  inspired  and 
written  by  the  hands  of  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, guaranteeing  freedom  to  the  people 
and  unequivocally  limiting  government,  pro- 
vided that  government  Is  one  of  law,  not  of 
men. 

But  even  tbere,  once  that  document  was 
written,  its  preamble  its  seven  articles,  and 
It   WM   approved   by  our   Pounding  Fathers, 
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stlU  they  didn't  trust  it.  So  they  went  right 
to  work  on  that  17th  day  of  September,  in 
1787,  and  Immediately  drafted  and  set  down 
and  voted  approval  to  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments, to  be  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Bach 
one  of  these  further  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  limiting  mighty  gov- 
ernment from  Impertinence.  In  fact,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  amendments  take  it  from 
there  and  spell  it  out,  seeming  to  reiterate, 
"If  we  forgot  anything  to  further  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  let  these  two  catchall 
amendments  protect  those  people,  protect 
.\merlcans  yet  unborn." 

It  is  in  such  a  state  thus  that  we  arrive 
today  in  our  predicament  Our  Constitution, 
drastically  altered  and  abridged  and  reinter- 
preted by  our  Supreme  Court,  to  become  a 
shell  of  what  it  was  once  enviatoned  to  be  by 
those  staunch  men  who  put  It  all  together 
Today  we  find  it  reinterpreted,  used  as  a  seal 
for  generacy  Further,  protecting  misfits  In 
society,  granting  amnesty  to  our  criminals, 
our  revolutionaries,  our  anarchists,  protect- 
ing even  the  infiltrated  enemy  In  our  midst 
This,  along  with  finding  our  once  great  Na- 
tion hopelessly  bogged  do'wn  in  a  land  war  of 
attrition  In  Vietnam — a  war  which  our  mili- 
tary professionals  could  have  won  in  a  few 
weeks,  much  less  years  and  years,  if  -we  had 
only  allowed  them  to  win  And  should  cur 
soldiers  there  fight  and  destroy  the  enemy, 
we  bring  them  home  in  disgrace  and  try 
them  as  war  criminals,  while  our  enemies 
laugh  in  glee 

And  rest  assured  all  of  this  is  not  the 
simple  destruction  of  a  drop-out  lieutenant 
named  Calley,  but  the  cold-blooded  planned 
destruction  of  our  professional  armed  forces 

Now  In  case  I've  been  misunderstood,  I 
stoutly  maintain  that  Vietnam  was  rigged. 
All  of  It.  Just  as  the  thing  In  My  Lai  was 
rigged  That  no  effort  whatsoever  has  been 
made  to  allow  our  men  to  win.  And  that 
war  could  have  been  won.  as  acknowledged  In 
sworn  testimony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  You  don't  have  to  take 
my  word,  they  swore  to  this.  And  this  vic- 
tory could  have  come  without  risking  the 
Intervention  of  Red  China  and  Red  Russia  In 
fact,  that  demonstration  of  guts  by  the 
United  States  would  have  been  the  best  way 
to  guarantee  they  would  not  enter 

Par  worse,  morally,  we  persist  in  supplying 
the  enemy  with  the  goods  of  war  with  which 
to  murder  our  sons  In  fact,  again  we  make 
a  mockery  of  what  is  an  honorable  profes- 
sion, the  training  and  deployment,  and  the 
logistics  of  military  might  Take  Cambodia 
We  Informed  the  enemy  where,  when,  and 
how  we  would  go  in  And  even  added  as  an 
addendum  how  we  would  retreat  Take  our 
feeable  attempts  at  rescuing  our  prisoners. 
Through  the  United  Nations  we  Informed  our 
enemy  of  our  Intentions  Therefore,  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  made  our  men  fail  again, 
as  they  were  sent  in  to  rescue  their  brothers? 
It  was  such  a  carefully  planned  failure, 
which  brings  us  right  down  to  the  crux  of  it 
all 

You  see  a  great  part  of  our  failure  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  most  educational  media 
of  all  times,  our  modern  television  The  way 
we  permit  It  to  be  used.  It  has  become  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  of  all,  replacing  the 
dreaded  bomb  Look  back!  The  architects  of 
Communism  have  been  warning  us  for  a 
long,  long  tlme^just  telling  us  this,  unemo- 
tionally, not  bothering  to  threaten  or  to 
warn — setting  It  down  In  their  books:  "We 
will  never  fight  you.  We  will  not  have  to  We 
will  Just  wait  until  you  are  ready,  and  fall 
Into  our  hands  like  ripe  fnilt.  We  will  Just 
wait." 

And  besides  that,  here  they  say  are  rules 
for  revolution  Corrupt  the  young  Divide 
America:  the  young  against  old,  white 
against  black  Deetroy  the  Integrity  of  the 
military,  destroy  them  without  having  to  face 
them  on  any  battlefield.  Be  entertained.  Keep 
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American  minds  off  of  the  Important  things. 
Keep  them  busy  with  inconsequentlals  like 
ping-pong  And  we  do  all  that  for  them  with 
our  television.  Instead  of  carefully  explaining 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

Distasteful  as  this  war  is.  there  are  some 
very  honorable  and  some  very  valid  reasons 
why  we  are  there  And  these  have  not  been 
explained  by  this  mighty  educational  and 
entertainment  media  of  ours.  Such  as.  we 
are  in  Vietnam  to  stop  the  tide  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  which  has  been  envelop- 
ing the  world  like  a  fog  ever  since  World 
War  n — unopposed  I  We  are  there  because  we 
have  made  promises  to  brave  allies,  regardless 
of  whether  we  agree  with  their  politics  or 
understand  their  oriental  customs  They  are 
fighting  and  dying  alongside  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam, and  too,  they  do  this  amid  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  families  and  their  own 
homes  We  are  in  Vietnam  for  the  cause  of 
p>eace,  and  not  for  one  lota  of  aggression,  no 
matter  what  our  highly-paid  television  com- 
mentators keep  telling  us  to  the  contrary. 

And  lastly,  we  come  to  My  Lai,  the  lies  of 
My  Lai.  I  have  to  call  them  that,  because 
Pinkvllle  fiasco  could  have  been  explained 
too.  First  it  appeared  in  the  Commtinist 
Dailii  Worker  and  only  after  that  was  it 
taken  up  and  mushroomed  by  the  whole 
media,  as  we  actutUly  paid  for  Its  distribu- 
tion. The  propaganda  of  our  enemy — and  we 
paid  to  distribute  It. 

And  though  I  must  have  been  subjected  to 
a  million  words  about  My  Lai  to  date.  In  the 
staccato  voices  of  Roger  Mudd  and  Walter 
Cronkite,  or  the  patronizing  measured  ca- 
dence of  the  John  Chancellor  types,  not  once 
have  I  heard  the  simplest  truth  or  explana- 
tion about  what  Pinkvllle  really  was  The 
networks  presidents  have  had  their  chances, 
and  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  have  done  so  He  has  Innumerable 
press  conferences;  why  couldn't  there  have 
been  one  about  Song  My,  My  Lai,  and  Pink- 
vllle? I  think  it's  Important  to  Justify  such 
a  thing.  I  went  there  and  walked  among  the 
villages  and  questioned  and  talked  with  na- 
tives who  were  there,  and  talked  with  ser- 
geants and  corporals — no  officers  (By  then 
they  were  so  scared,  they  were  scared  of  the 
very  names  of  the  villages ! ) . 

Here  the  media  commentators  moved.  They 
have  the  best  Intelligence  system.  They  all 
slanted  the  news.  They  all  Implied  Pinkvllle 
was  an  area  of  Innocent  native  villages,  and 
our  sons  were  murderers    That's  all  it  was. 

It  was  a  hard  core,  combat  ready,  enemy 
stronghold.  And  had  been  so  for  over  twenty 
years,  dating  back  to  the  French  failure  in 
the  days  of  Dlenblenphu  Regardless  of  the 
ages  and  the  sex  of  those  who  did  the  dirty 
work,  they  were  the  enemy  Certainly,  all  of 
this  should  have  been  explained  to  Ameri- 
cans, especially  to  this  young  generation. 
Listen  to  what  a  sergeant  who  was  there  told 
me 

"We  would  go  to  this  village.  There  would 
be  nobody  there  but  women  and  children. 
Where  were  the  young  men''  They  had  ijeen 
taken  away  by  the  V.C  We  would  search  the 
huts  for  weapons.  They  had  to  be  there  be- 
cause we  had  been  fired  on  from  that  village 
many  times,  we  had  been  booby-trapped  from 
there.  Well,  when  the  other  sergeant  took 
some  men  Into  those  huts,  claymore  mines 
went  off,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  They 
were  blown  up.  my  buddies  and  the  sergeant, 
A  little  old  lady,  sitting  on  some  string — 
which  she  pulled  when  she  saw  our  men 
going  to  the  right  hut.  They  had  prepared 
mines  Even  Innocent  looking  kids  were  used 
at  My  Lai  by  the  Cong  Any  time  you  see  a 
kid  holding  out  his  arms  as  though  he  want 
to  hug  you,  grinning  at  you.  begging  for 
candy,  look  out.  Chances  are  he's  got  a 
grenade  In  that  little  Ixdx  or  clutched  tightly 
to  his  chest.  He's  been  taught  by  the  Cong  to 
pull  the  pin  soon  as  he  has  his  arms  arcund 
your  neck,  hugging  you  All  he  wants  tc  do 
is  give  the  Tank  a  surprise,  like  the  VletcoQ« 
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told  him  to  do.  Sure  the  kid  blows  up  along 
with  your  buddy,  only  the  kid  wasn't  told 
anything  about  that." 

Then  there  was  my  own  experience  at  Song 
My  I  was  driving  a  Jeep  toward  the  village, 
was  almost  there,  and  we  came  upon  two 
mue  girls  digging  in  the  din  of  a  narrow 
road  right  in  the  ruts  They  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  three  or  four  years  old.  I 
steered  around  them  real  slow,  almost  stopped 
and  talked,  but  there  was  a  truck  behind  lis 
and  I  didn't  want  to  block  the  road  Barely 
seconds  after  we  had  passed,  there  was  this 
sharp  explosion,  and  as  I  looked  back  they 
had  Just  disapp>eared  There  was  a  hole  right 
In  the  rut  on  that  side  of  the  road,  from  the 
mines  they  had  been  plsuitlng  Had  we  come 
out  a  few  seconds  later,  I  guess  we  would 
have  been  the  ones  to  blow  up.  or  that  truck 
of  OIs  behind  us 

None  of  these  accidents  or  incidents  have 
ever  been  explained  on  television  or  in  the 
press  as  far  as  I  know  Nor  has  it  ever  been 
brought  out  that  407,,  of  Lt.  Galley's  Charley 
Company  was  wounded  and  booby-trapped 
and  sniped  at  and  nearly  destroyed  by  that 
nice  little  village  of  Vietnamese.  So  I  don't 
know  exacUy  what  Lt.  Calley  did.  But  had  I 
been  there  in  his  place.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances that  I've  found  out  a  little  about,  I 
would  probably  have  done  the  same  as  he  did 
Even  to  those  women  and  children  We  were 
both  soldiers  We  Just  fought  In  different 
wars  And  what  strikes  me  right  in  the  nerve. 
maybe  a  lot  of  It  was  due  to  the  way  it  was 
handled  on  national  television.  Of  course, 
way  back  there  in  World  War  n.  there  wasn't 
any  such  thing  to  destroy  the  people  back 
home.  In  living  color  with  Instant  replay 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  Calley  and  My  LaI 
are  far  more  important  than  Just  this  drop- 
out lieutenant  and  a  burned-out  little  Jungle 
village  in  the  Quong  Ngal  province  of  Indo- 
china They  est  both  pretty  big  milestones 
along  the  route  of  the  systematic  destruction 
of  our  professional  military  system  And  they 
both  surely  will  make  It  more  difficult  for 
such  a  panacea  for  the  draft  as  any  so-called 
volunteer  army. 

When  I  was  a  boy  Id  have  crawled  across 
my  state  of  Georgia  to  enlist  and  wear  the 
uniform  of  my  country  And  had  I  had  half 
the  assurance  that  I  could  fly  in  Air  Force 
planes.  Id  have  made  that  Journey  crawling 
over  broken  glass  Well,  I  volunteered  then, 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  I  got  to  fly  all  those 
planes,  mUllons  and  millions  of  miles  But 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  do  It  now,  not 
under  the  present  circumstances,  not  in  uni- 
form, not  In  the  uniform  I've  been  proud 
to  wear  most  of  my  life,  because  now  all  that 
morale  and  e«ptrit  de  corps  has  changed 

We  have  all  sat  by,  and  let  It  be  erroded 
away  by  the  enemy  Why  today,  when  I  see 
a  man  in  uniform,  who  dares  to  be  seen  In 
It,  I  feel  like  saluting  him.  Just  for  having 
the  guts  to  put  It  on,  and  taking  the  abuse 
he's  likely  to  be  subjected  to.  In  that  most 
honorable  attire  No.  I  wouldn't  volunteer. 
nor  would  I  recommend  the  service  today  as 
any  career  It  used  to  be  stated  proudly,  on 
every  post  office,  on  every  bill  board.  Uncle 
Sam  pointing  his  finger,  ■/  want  you'''  But 
now  cringing  and  weakly  pleads,  the  Army 
wanu  to  Join  you"  It  may  be  an  overused 
worn-out  cliche,  but  I  know  nothing  else 
that  flts  the  occasion  so  appropriately:  How 
stupid  can  we  get!  How  lowly  the  mighty 
recruiting  sergeant  has  fallen  I  surely 
wouldn't  want  to  spend  a  career  in  a  service 
that  we  have  sat  by  Indifferently  and  per- 
mitted to  be  p)erverted  by  the  enemy  And 
as  for  the  possibility  of  a  drug  problem 
among  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam,  If  my 
country  trained  me  to  kill  my  enemy  with 
the  most  sophisticated  weapons  of  all  time, 
displaced  me  from  my  home  and  family  and 
Just  sent  me  over  to  those  Hell  holes,  and 
then  Instead  of  letting  me  fight  and  win, 
and  come   home  as   fast   as   the   Job  can   be 


done,  made  me  sit  out  there  in  abject  bore- 
dom, maybe  I  would  try  to  looee  myself  in 
the  feelings  of  pot,  too.  //  there  is  a  drug 
problem,  then  our  leaders  are  responsible  for 
that,  too. 

None  of  our  young  men  that  we  ordered 
anywhere  to  fight  for  us.  had  anything  to 
do  with  Involvement  in  Vietnam  None  of 
our  old  soldiers  had  anything  to  do  with 
being  there  either  In  fact,  every  profes- 
sional I've  ever  heard  of,  from  General 
MacArthur  on,  advised  strongly  affaimt  any 
land  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Our  men  were 
ordered  there  by  the  failure  of  our  diplo- 
mats and  other  politicians,  after  another 
generation  of  young  men  had  fought,  and 
many  of  them  had  died,  and  had  won  a  vic- 
tory. But  then  our  diplomats  and  our  poli- 
ticians, and  those  of  the  enemy,  met  and 
decided  they  couldn't  keep  the  peace.  And 
so  when  they  had  admitted  failure  they  called 
on  the  military  again 

TTiis  time  we  gave  our  troops  no  chance 
We  forgot  them,  we  never  backed  them,  we 
broke  all  the  rules,  we  gave  our  sons  the 
backs  of  our  hands  They  had  all  the  obvious 
lessons,  but  they  had  none  of  the  least 
obvious  and  the  most  important^-such  as 
our  unswerving  support.  The  war  we  failed 
to  make  our  Congress  tell  what  it  was.  a 
war  Propagandized  by  our  enemy  with  our 
help,  to  be  the  most  unpopular  conflict  In 
history.  Propagandized  until  we  all  became 
sick  and  tired  of  the  word  Vietnam,  became 
disgusted,  became  coruixtioned.  Only  in  such 
a  way  can  we  have  become  soulless  enough 
to  sit  Indifferently  by  and  watch  our  armed 
services  used,  even  brought  home  In  chains 
to  be  tried  as  war  criminals  Exactly  what 
the  Communist  enemy  had  counted  on, 
from  what  they  called  "the  fat,  decadent 
democracy"  They  have  found  a  way  to  de- 
stroy our  armed  forces  without  ever  hav- 
ing to  face  them  in  combat. 

If  our  men  were  backed  by  us  at  home,  no 
enemy  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  have 
had  a  chance.  I  can't  help  comparing  my 
return  from  World  War  n  with  that  one  to- 
day of  the  long-suffering  GI  Surely,  I  was 
as  much  a  murderer,  Lf  soldiers  are  such  In 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  was  Lt 
Calley,  because  I  doubtless  killed  more  enemy 
human  beings — not  Just  those  In  the  planes 
I  destroyed  In  aerial  combat — but  in  my 
strafing  of  troop  columns  through  innocent 
native  villages  then  in  Burma,  and  China, 
and  Indo-Chlna  and  Korea. 

But  murderer  that  I  could  have  been,  my 
home  town  gave  me  a  full  fledged  parade, 
because  they  still  loved  me  T'hey  even  rented 
a  water  buffalo  at  great  trouble  and  expense 
from  a  circus  in  Florida,  so  I  could  ride  in 
splendor  up  Cherry  Street  in  Macon,  Georgia 
Oh,  but  they  didn't  know  how  much  I  de- 
spised that  cantankerous  sharp-homed  ani- 
mal, or  how  much  I  learned  in  China  from 
experience  how  much  he  hated  me.  But 
nevertheless  I  rode  him.  though  that  ride 
was  Just  as  harrowing  as  any  of  my  combat 
missions  But  I  had  to  ride  him,  for  the 
Governor  had  declared  It  Robert  Scott  day 
How  could  I  get  out  of  it?  Anyway,  like  I 
started  to  say,  compare  that  with  the  return 
of  the  men  in  uniform  today  Our  modem 
Jobs  I  call  them.  They're  not  all  treated  as 
badly  as  Lt.  Calley,  but  the  uniform  certainly 
has  lost  its  so-called  glamour  And  those 
real  forgotten  ones,  the  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners  we  foregt  more  each  day,  that  the 
enemy  tortures  and  starves!  Never  forget 
what    that    miserable    Presidential    hopeful. 

Senator ,  said  about  them  a  few  weeks 

ago,  when  reminded  that  to  Just  arbitrarily 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  as  he  advocated  In  his 
campaign  speeches  would  leave  all  those  sons 
of  ours  hopelessly  abandoned.  All  he  said  was. 
"So  what?  They  never  should  have  gone  over 
there,  fighting  in  this  war  of  aggression  " 

Sometimes  when  oiu  boys  do  come  home — 
at  least  their  ashes  return  in  those  pathetic 
plastic  bags — we  award  them  our  best  Insult, 


by  our  failure  to  make  certain  they  are  hon- 
ored by  every  single  American  they  died  for. 
especially  by  ©very  number  of  this  young  gen- 
eration. Every  other  American  belongs  to 
that  crucial  category,  which  aggregates  some 
100  million  young  Americans  By  Just  the 
numbers  alone,  they  represent  our  most  vital 
society.  Therefore,  It's  not  only  imperative 
they  understand,  but  that  they  and  all  these 
facts  be  accurately  presented  on  this  great 
entertainment  and  educational  media  of  ours, 
television. 

The  picture  I'm  shown  does  not  ixxtray 
this  generation  accurately.  Now  those  •who 
die  for  America  and  fjght  for  it,  or  those 
millions  who  grow  up  and  go  to  school  to  be 
good  Americans,  right  there  could  be  the 
heart  of  this  problem.  Gould  it  be  that  some- 
body, other  than  real  Americans  as  we  think 
we  know  them,  has  gained  control  of  that 
ootnmunication  miracle,  television?  Think 
back  to  what  George  Washington  told  his 
men  that  cold  Chrtstmas  night  nearly  aoo 
years  ago.  He  had  every  opp>artunlty  to  make 
a  long  and  sUrrlng  speech,  because  they  were 
out-numbered  and  all  they  had  to  do  was 
listen  across  the  Delaware  River  and  tliey 
could  hear  the  Hussein  mercenaries  shout- 
ing what  they  were  going  to  do  to  this  "bed- 
raggled rabble"  who  dared  oppose  them. 

But  aU  General  Washington  said  was.  "Get 
into  the  boats.  And  let  us  tonight  be  cer- 
tain that  only  Americans  are  on  guard."  And 
that  dear  friends.  Is  exacUy  what  I  advocate 
we  m&ke  certain  of  now.  Even  to  Including 
the  Jealous  freedom  of  t^e  press,  even  the 
national  television,  are  they  in  the  hands  of 
real  Americans?  Because  the  battle  for  Viet- 
nam never  has  been  fought  over  there  in 
that  far  country.  It's  been  fought  right  here 
at  home  In  the  press  and  on  television,  with 
squadrons  of  actors  and  writers,  commanded 
by  producers  and  high  corporate  officers 

I  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  Americans 
who  do  not  simply  report  the  news  impar- 
tially, but  shape  it,  slant  it,  evaluate  it,  inter- 
pret it  and  sometimes,  utterly  destroy  that 
with  which  they  do  not  agree  by  a  casual 
shrugging  of  the  shoulder.  Whether  it's  a 
high  ranking  Admiral  from  Vietnam — oh, 
that  equivocal  raising  of  a  high-solid  eye- 
brow. Let  us  run  a  check  on  all  of  them,  all 
who  claim  they  are  Americans  This  is  the 
dangerous  oontrol  I  feel  the  news  media  have 
over  our  minds  today,  eepedally  young 
minds  among  us  and  their  most  pliable  years 
And  as  this  benefits  Communist  enemies  I 
must  conclude  that  Communists  planned  it 
that  way,  because  I  know  tiie  Conununlsts 
never  leave  anything  to  accidents. 

In  Just  such  a  way  have  most  Americans 
been  taught  to  have  a  guilt  complex  about 
that  horror  we  Invented  called  the  atocolc 
bomb  As  terrible  an  accomplishment  as  that 
was.  I  still  see  as  a  trust  assigned  this  natloc, 
we  were  made  custodians  by  the  will  of  God; 
delivered  unto  our  hands  for  stopping  World 
War  n  and  the  saving  of  a  million  American 
lives  who  were  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the 
Invasion  of  the  Japtanese  islands  And  after 
that  would  remain  a  true  deterrent  But  to 
remain  a  true  deterrent  it  would  have  to 
remain  a  secret. 

Por  preventing  further  wars — and  it  could 
have  done  that — what  that  capability  actu- 
ally meant  was  stability  for  the  entire  world 
The  United  States  had  the  power  to  domi- 
nate the  people  There  was  no  need  to  destroy 
any  part  of  this  world,  but  we  oould  have 
guaranteed  peace  with  abeoiute  power  Never 
before  In  history  had  any  nation  such  an 
overwhelming  superiority  over  Its  enemies 
nor  such  a  sacred  trust  to  hold  for  its  weaker 
friends. 

In  1946  the  United  States  held  that  key 
Held  the  power  to  lead  for  freedom  Instead 
of  leading,  we  retreated,  and  we  have  been 
retreading  ever  since.  The  enemy  disarmed 
the  United  States  with  propaganda,  by  in- 
stilling in  gullible  people — who  love  com- 
fort and  so-called  "peace"  more  than  they 
loved   honor  and  heritage — by  Instilling   In 
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them  *  mission  for  the  fnuitlc  search  for  « 
bogus  p«*ce  which  to  me  is  IdeAliy  repre- 
sented in  ihat  p«gan  "broken  croas"  symboL 

This  bec&me  our  goal  sbove  all  els»^ 
peace — so  Axaerlcan  might  was  r:  iiuflpd  The 
free  world  was  open  to  Convrr. uclh:  a«;sre8- 
slon  3tal;n  wasn  t  disturbed  o«cause  ?.rst  of 
all.  Amerlcaiis  *ere  giving  him  and  selling 
him  atom^L-  secrets  right  out  the  fron'.  door 
of  the  Whr.e  House  And  besides  he  knew  too 
well  the  djrtng  Roosevelt's  fixation  to  create 
a  permanent  peace  throiigh  a  fanciful  dream. 
the  United  Nations.  A  fixation  that  had  sur- 
faced before,  in  the  time  of  another  President 
named  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  the  same  Idea 
was  the  League  of  Nations.  Only  where  Roose- 
velt had  his  Harry  Hopkins  living  right  there 
in  the  White  House,  wuson  had  a  man  named 
Cot.  Bdward  House  IlvinK  there,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  C  P  R  *f  <--a.",ed  out  talking 
about. 

Well.  Is  It  too  late?  And  even  if  not  quite 
too  late,  what  can  we  mere  people  do  about 
it?  Essentially,  it's  a  matter  of  people  like 
you  and  me  working  even  harder  than  we've 
ever  worked — then  we  ever  thought  we  cotild 
work — to  inform  the  uninformed,  the  indlf- 
fereot  people  In  this  tottering  country;  the 
old  and  the  not  so  old:  the  middle  aged  and 
especially  the  young. 

Real  Americans  must  be  united  to  throw 
the  rascals  out  of  government.  Throw  them 
out  legally  with  votes  And  this  can  be  done 
by  making  certain  that  people  receive  the 
unadulterated  truth  That  Is  the  way)  Truth 
to  the  grass  roots  levels  of  our  society  Every 
Democrat,  every  Republican  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  who  has  been  supporting  the 
elected  policies  and  the  taxes  for  this  one- 
worldism  cancer  should  be  replaced  as  rap- 
idly as  the  electoral    process   will   permit. 

Public  officials  can  no  longer  be  equated  In 
terms  of  being  nice,  merely  possessing  se- 
niority much  less  being  good  television  per- 
sonalities. Each  must  be  coldly  scrutinized: 
Is  be  or  she  an  American?  If  there  be  any 
question  or  if  there  be  any  evidence  he  Is  a 
mere  lackey  of  the  Establishment,  be  he  a 
(elkiw-traveler.  be  he  a  dupe,  he  has  to  go 
Establishment  henchmen  should  all  be  re- 
placed by  men  and  women  who  are  totally 
committed  to  restoring  the  norm  of  society 
to  Its  traditional  position  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  States  Constitution,  that 
which  was  visualized  by  those  founding  fa- 
thers of  ours. 

If  you  study  carefully  any  of  the  failures 
that  we  have  had  you  will  find  that  prac- 
tically every  one  Is  related  to  violation  or 
series  of  violations  of  our  Constitutional 
principles.  We  had  a  great  system  going 
which  had  been  betrayed. 

So  back  to  the  first  question;  is  It  too  late? 
Not  If  we  become  as  aroused  as  we  evidently 
became  for  an  injustice  to  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant named  Calley;  not  If  we  become  as 
Involved  and  as  loud  as  the  revolutionaries 
in  our  midst;  become  as  dedicated  and  work 
as  hard  for  America  as  they  work  against  It: 
become  as  diligent  as  our  enemies.  That's  all 

Rise  and  demand  that  our  elected  leaders, 
from  the  President  down,  explain  why  we 
have  betrayed  our  men  in  Vietnam  by  or- 
dering them  to  face  an  enemy  we  as  a  na- 
tion supported  and  still  are  supporting.  And 
explain  too  why  this  present  Administration, 
and  the  one  before  that,  and  even  the  one  be- 
fore that,  guaranteed  sanctuaries  .to  our 
Communist  enemies.  Why  we  guaranteed  his 
var  making  capacity,  while  denying  our  men 
their  unalienable  right  to  destroy  that  which 
made  It  poeslble  to  be  murdered  Such  a 
parallel  to  this  last  cannot  be  found  In  re- 
corded history. 

A  warning  though.  In  closing:  Our  enemy 
will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  this  drastic 
change  in  the  indilTerent  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  peopie  Because  there  Is  iwrthing 
the  Communists  fe&r  so  much  as  that  the 
"Sl>n'.   Major. ty      will   awaken   In  tUne   and 
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learn  the  truth.  It's  the  same  right  here  at 
home  with  the  traitors  among  us.  kfany  are 
in  positions  of  Influence  and  power:  they  are 
counting  on  you  becoming  tired  and  more 
disgusted  and  giving  up.  Well,  are  we  going 
to  give  up?  That's  the  hesirt  of  the  question. 


June  30,  1971 


LOSING  THE  NO.  1  SKY  SPOT? 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CASOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker.  Col.  Ansel 
E.  Talbert,  executive  editor  of  Air  Trans- 
port World  magazine,  is  a  gifted  writer 
and  a  dedicated  American  He  has  won 
many  wnting  awards  including  the  prized 
Strobig  Trophy  of  the  Aviation  Space 
Writers  Association  Colonel  Talbert  is 
a  former  war  correspondent  and  military 
and  aviation  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

Colonel  Talbert  recently  prepared  an 
editorial  for  900  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Losing  thx  No    1  Skt  Spot 

The  United  States  aircraft  saanufacturlng 
Industry — now  second  to  none  in  the  world — 
has  been  hard  hit  by  the  cancellation  of  Its 
commitment  to  buUd  a  supersonic  transport 
plane  with  government  funding.  Skipping 
arguments  about  the  merit  of  the  action,  it's 
going  to  throw  as  yet  uncounted  thousands 
out  of  work,  not  only  at  the  plants  of  the 
prime  contractors.  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric, but  at  factories  engaged  In  subcon- 
tracting. 

There  Is  another  threat  to  the  Industry, 
now  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
but  one  which  Is  likely  to  spread  and  grow 
d  nng  the  next  five  years.  This  is  the  sales 
program  which  the  aircraft  Industry  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  launching  throvighout  the 
world.  And  for  the  flrst  time,  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office  has  Informed  the  US  State  De- 
partment officially  that  It  wants  to  negotiate 
a  general  "airworthiness  agreement"  be- 
tween the  two  world  aircraft  manufacturing 
leaders — a  necessity  before  sales  of  any  Rus- 
sian aircraft  could  be  made  here 

Much  discussion  centers  around  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Russians  selling  their  super- 
sonic trt:isport.  the  Tupolev  Tu-144,  to  us 
and  to  European  atrllnt.^.  now  that  we  de- 
cided against  building  one.  This  may  hap- 
pen, but  airlines,  almost  without  exception — 
favor  the  Britlsh-Prench  Concorde  8ST.  The 
reason'  good  reputation  of  both  British  and 
French  for  spare  parts  avallabUlty  The  Tu- 
144  may  go  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, where  'radc  a^n'eements  based  on  barter 
might  be  arranged. 

The  Russian  Yakovlev  Yak-40,  a  trl-mo- 
tored  smaller  Jet  plane,  fits  into  a  slot  where 
there  Is  no  competing  US  type  now  being 
developed. 

This  same  aircraft  carries  up  to  34  passen- 
gers; can  operate-  on  paved  runways,  and 
needs  only  limited  areas  for  takeoff  and 
landing. 

Tes.  It  can  happen  here ! 

An  aircraft  dealer  In  Louisiana  announces 
that  he  has  made  a  deal  to  sell  Soviet  aircraft 
In  the  U.S. — from  the  Yak-40  to  the  super- 
sonic Tu-144. 

With  fore'gn  automobiles,  television  sets 
and  many  other  items  making  Inroads  into 
U.S.  domestic  and  overseas  markets,  this  So- 
viet aircraft  sales  effort  Is  something  which 
Congress  and  ail  Americans  better  watch 
with  an  eagle  U.8  eye. 


HE  IS  CALLED  W.^RMONGER  BY 

MINISTERLAL  FRIEND 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

■r    SOtTH     fMl'-UNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  read  an  essay  uhich  made  me  feel 
as  if  a  fresh  wind  had  temporarily  blown 
away  the  tiresome  .'Stench  of  anti-every- 
thlng  which  has  hung  m  the  air  for  so 
long.  The  article  was  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend Norman  C.  Miller,  pastor  of  the 
Morgan  Park  Methodist  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, and  printed  in  South  Carolina's 
The  State  newspaper 

It  seems  that  Reverend  MiUer  re- 
turned from  2  weeks'  Army  Reserve 
duty  and  was  promptly  branded  as  a 
warmonger  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
clergy  The  good  reverend  is  not  one  to 
let  this  now  common  type  of  drivel  go  un- 
challenged, however,  and  his  eloquent  re- 
ply Is  well  worth  reading 

As  is  usually  the  case.  Mr  Speaker, 
those  who  most  need  exposure  to  well- 
reasoned  arguiments  such  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  Reverend  Miller  will  never 
bother  to  read  said  consider  them  But  In 
hopes  that  there  is  still  time  to  reach  the 
closed-minded,  I  ask  that  Rev  Norman 
C.  Miller's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

HX     Is     CaLXJED     WAXMONOXX      ST      MiNISTXBIAL 
FXIXND 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  was  written 
by  The  Rev  Norman  C  Miller,  pastor  of  the 
Morgan  Park  Methodist  Church  In  Chicago.) 

I  have  Just  returned  from  my  two  weeks 
Army  Reserve  duty  at  Camp  McCoy.  Wis 

During  my  absence  I  missed  a  ministerial 
meeting.  Last  week  when  I  attended  the 
meeting,  one  of  my  ministerial  friends  smiled 
as  I  walked  In.  "Well,  here  comes  the  war- 
monger" 

He  aroused  my  anger  and  I  said.  "Why  are 
you  fellows  in  the  ministry?"  One  replied, 
■'We  want  to  help  where  we  can  We  want  to 
save  souls  and  lives,  not  take  them." 

"I  admire  your  zeal  and  your  enthusiasm." 
I  said,  "but  why  are  you  so  selective  as  to 
whom  you  wUl  help  and  save?"  I  oould  see 
they  were  puzzled. 

"You  are  saying  a  man  drafted  by  his  coun- 
try to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is  not 
worthy  to  receive  the  word  of  Ood.  You  told 
me  you  had  no  words  of  comfort,  no  compas- 
sion for  the  wounded  and  maimed,  no  bene- 
diction for  the  dying.  You  tell  me.  in  your 
action,  that  you  have  no  consolation  for  the 
heartbroken  parents,  for  a  shattered  dream 
of  a  wife  and  children." 

I  feel  sorry  for  those  who  have  college  de- 
grees, yet  are  able  only  to  see  life  In  one  as- 
pect, and  come  to  only  one  conclusion. 

We  had  one  of  our  young  men  who  served 
In  Viet  Nam  return  to  a  base  In  California 
His  sergeant  told  him,  "If  you  go  Into  town 
don't  wear  your  uniform  But  If  you  must 
wear  your  uniform,  for  Gods  Sake  don't  wear 
your  Viet  Nam  ribbons  .  .  .  you  wUl  be  called 
a  butcher  and  a  murderer" 

What  Is  wrong  with  a  nation  which  calls 
its  young  men  and  women  to  fight  for  free- 
dom and  the  abolition  of  the  oppress^  and 
then  rewards  them  by  ridiculing  aji^i  le^rad- 
Ing  them?" 

War  Is  horrible  and  tragic.  It  La  a  sham* 
so  many  are  called  to  die  to  protect  freedom. 
Yet.  In  the  last  year  America  has  lost  over 
58.000  in  automobile  deattvs.  More  thskn  the 
total  lost  In  the  Vietnam  war  However,  you 
do  not  find  young  men  burning  their  drivers 
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license  in  protest,  or  dismantling  their  autos 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  well-meaning  clergy- 
man, solemnly  intoning  the  names  of  the 
58,000  automobile  deaths  from  the  steps  of 
the  national  or  state  capuol'' 

I  admit  I  And  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand those  who  plead  for  peace  and  are  will- 
ing to  use  any  violence  to  obtain  It  Who 
preach  love  and  peace  while  their  faces  mir- 
ror abject  haired*,  who  break  the  laws,  re- 
joice In  the  spilled  blcKxl  of  authority,  who 
greet  those  who  dLsagree  with  them  with 
shouts  of  "pigs 

These  are  those  wh(j  claim  estatollsh- 
ment,""  without  realizing  that  there  l.s  al- 
ways the  establishment  ■  Russia  China  and 
Cuba,  whom  they  admire  so  much  also  have 
an  establishment  an  establishment  that  does 
not  allow  criticism,  no  freedom  to  march,  no 
freedom  of  speech 

I  hate  war  and  know  what  war  can  do  Uj 
the  human  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  Yet  I 
will  not  Join  the  peace  moraujrlum.  1  will  not 
be  a  party  to  the  viiUyiiig  of  our  President 
and  our  Nation  For  my  Bible  tells  me  there 
Is  something  worse  than  war  It  Is  human 
slavery,  human  bondage.  In  which  man  Is  no 
longer  man.  either  in  spirit  or  body 

I  shall  work  for  peace  and  pray  for  peace 
within  the  framework  of  my  government  and 
I  shall  hope  in  God 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  FREE  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON,  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    from 
June  12-16,  BalUc  peoples  all  over  the 


1.  Wh»f  do  vou  feel  is  the  best  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnem? 

(•)  i«r»»se  militiry  eltortto  »csi«y(  a  militiry  victory. 
(b)  President  Nuon's  pdJcy  ot  femovnij  U.S.  troops  Dy 

steps,    white    strengthening    South    Vietnemese 

forces  to  assume  own  security 
it)  Withdrawal!  US  troops  immednteiy 

(d)  Publicly  settmi  an  absolute  dete  for  wmidnwal, 

regardless  ol  events 

(e)  No  opinion. .  ■"" 

No  response  .....'.'.'.'.'..... 

2.  To  fight  inflation  which  action  would  yoo  NivefV 

(i)  Wage  and  price  control  

lb)  Spend  lesson  domestic  programs... 

U)  Spend  lass  on  nationel  defense '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

id)  Rlise  inconii!  taies... "'_ 

le)  No  opinion 

No  response  '"'.'.-'-'.."..'.".".."'... 

3.  To  fight  unemployment  which  Klion  are  you  willing  to  lisve 

the  Federal  Government  take  this  year? 
(•)  Establish   public  service  employment  progrimj  to 

eratte  lobs  

(b)  Adopt  Preiideni  f<uon"s  full  emptoyment  budget 

with  its  projected  deficit 

(C)  No  opinion..  

No  response  ' . . . ' 

4.  President  Nion  has  pcopoiefl  a  p-og'Sm  of  nttionaj  heilth 

insurance   which  one  would  yot  favor? 
(!)  A  program  financed  and  operated  by  the  federal 
Government 

(b)  A  federally  operated  program  finar(ced  by  employer 

and  employee  contributions 

(c)  Incame  tai  credits  for  the  cost  of  purchasing  private 

health  insurance. 

(d)  No  new  legislation  in  Vti\itn». .......'....'.'....'... 

(e)  No  opinion 

No  response ..\..\ 

5.  Do  yoo  favor  returning  a  share  ot  Federal  tax  to  Stots  and 

local  governmenb  to  help  solve  kicel  proiramj? 
Ytl 

fto 

Undacidsd .■."..■■..■'.■."" 

Norasponsa 


cxvn- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

world  were  mourning  the  31st  anniver- 
sarj-  of  the  annexation  of  their  home- 
land by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  It 
the  destruction  of  these  Stat&s  as  inde- 
pendent countries  At  that  time,  the 
Uruted  States  raised  its  voice  m  protest 
It  IS  onJy  f^tUng  that  it  be  raised  again 
and  again  until  the  pressure  of  world 
public  opinion  becomes  ,so  strong  that 
the  restoration  of  liberty  m  the  Baltic 
States  is  achieved 

Theirs  has  been  a  long  history  of  brief 
independence,  thwarted  time  and  time 
again  by  expanding  empires  The  peoples 
living  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  have  long  been  the  victims  of  the 
accident  of  geography 

In  the  late  18th  century,  the  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
overrun  and  incorporated  into  Czarist 
Russia,  Through  more  than  a  centurv 
of  oppressive  czarist  rule,  the  Baits  re- 
tained their  distinct  national  traditior-s 
and  their  undying  love  for  independ- 
ence 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  in  1918, 
they  achieved  their  national  goal  of  in- 
dependence, only  to  have  u  taken  from 
them  again  in  the  late  1930'5,  First  it 
was  the  Sonets  who  robbed  these  peoples 
of  their  sovereignty  in  June  1940  Under 
extreme  pressure  from  Red  army  guns. 
■elections'  were  held  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  had  voted  for  inclusion  into  the 
Soviet  State 

This  was  just  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  brutal  occupations  of  all  time 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  Baits  were 
either  killed  or  shipped  out  to  the  Arctic 
or  Siberia  The  Nazis  employed  similar 
abhorrent  pracuces  during  their  occupa- 
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tlon  from  mid- 1941  on  for  about  3  vears. 
Then,  m  late  1944,  the  Soviets  reoccupled 
the  Baltic  lands. 

However,  since  the  very  begirming  of 
the  Soviet  occupation,  the  Baits  have 
utilized  both  organized  resistance  and, 
more  recently,  passive  methods  in  their 
continuing  fight  for  freedom. 

These  brave  peoples  have  persisted  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  and  we  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  United  States  should 
commend  and  support  the  Baltic  State  s 
efforts  for  self-determination.  Therefore, 
I  commend  efforts  calling  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Elstonla.  to  mv 
colleagues  as  being  a  proper  step  toward 
moimting  world  opinion  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  this  31st  anniversary  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Baltic  States.  I  join  with 
others  in  Congress  and  around  the  world, 
who  pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  Baltic 
peoples  and  fervently  hope  that  their  dav 
of  self-determination  and  peace  vtill  be 
close  at  hand. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESLT.TS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  FISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  I 
mailed  my  1971  questionnaire  to  everv 
boxholder  within  my  28th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York.  Within  30  davs  I 
received  26,757  returns.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  other  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  results  of  this  poll  in  the 
Congressional  Record 
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12.5 
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5.9 

66.9 

20.8 
7,5 
4.8 

66.4 
16.4 
9.7 
7.4 

6.  To  fifht  pollution  would  you  support: 

(a)  Enactment   of    President    Nixon's   $10  000  000  000 

clean  water  profram? 

Vaa 

He 

Undacldad 

No  response 

(b)  SpandiKf  avao  more  monay  and  pasiM  Mrirtar 

lawi? 

Ya» 

No I.IIIIIIII 

Undecided ".'.'" 

No  response ''.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(c)  Imposing  user  tees  and'or  taxes  on  "»if  potlVfersand 

users  of  water  ,"  oraer  to  fully  finance  Feoeni 
water  pollution  at>atement  programs,  even  it  this 
means  higher  pncas? 
Yes.. 

Ho !!;;i;iii;; 

Unaecided l.ll'.'.l 

No  response " " 

(d)  Leaving  the  job  up  to  tha^itas? 

Yes 

No ;;;'!;;]""""""" 

Undecided IIIII 

No  response.. " 

7.  Would  you  favor  iegisletion  I  have  Introduoii)  taiiingtor 

$10C  minimum  Social  Security  beiiefit    an  mcreeae  of 
the  eemable  allowance  from  J1.680  to  U  400  and  en 
automatic  cost-of-living   incraaaa  elatna? 
Yes         

Nc !!!ll^im^m"[ 

Undecided imill[l[[[[[]"] 

No  response ""'""!! 

8    t^fhat  ection  should  the  Federal  Go^vrament  faTliit  In' ran 

necfion  with  possession  and  use  of  merihuena' 

(«)  Legalize  it  and  eliminate  present  penelties. 

(b)  Reduce  present  penalties       

(c)  Retain  present  penalties "'.y.'.l'. 

(d,i  Ixrease  present  penalties '.'.l'.y.'..y.'."". 

(i)  No  ooinioo_ V.'.'.'.'.y.l'.'.'.l 

No  response IIIIIIIIIIII 
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9.  FaiHilbm  controls  ino  wbsidias  dxwM  M: 

l»««tj  X' w  (hit  5  ye4n  

I  CMMinuM  uOsUnVullir  t%   i 
(e)  ltod«  MfTMwni  «irti  xiMj*;  »ut«idiM  . 
(d)  CaatjouM  a:!)!  1  .imit  041  jmouot  iny  3n«  fanR( 

racatv* 

(#)  No opMoii.... _._...... ........... .*........ 

NonsTooM 

10.  Rcftrdinj    conamcr    grottctnn     the    Fgit*n<    Gewrniiranl 
tttould 
(»)  IrtTii!   tj  'ol*  *o  conajiTwr  »duc»'ion  ' 

(b)  PusJl  'O'  twri!  Sir  n»«<i!  conl-as  0»«r  mjINlfKturMI.. 

(c)  Continue  jiWf  :o  enlofcj  si.King  ,iws 

(d)  to  opiniofl 

No  rssoonj* 


9a> 

U.3 

1.1 
L4 

32.4 
&I 
5.S 

30.2 
M.O 
8.9 

11.0 
17 

«.? 
70.1 
9.0 
4.0 
7.4 

Mrit 


F«Ml* 


11.  As  tn  iltvmativs  to  t^e  pmtnt  unlfart  lystem.  Prnidwit 

Nixon  has  proposed  a  arork  incentive  and  \ob  triinin;  pro- 

tran  wAila  calling  tor  a  bauc  level  ot  financial  s^sisUnce. 
'OMld  you  favQi  wen  i  proiiam? 

No    

und«:id«d i.;i!ii;ii 

No  resoem* 

12.  Hew  dorou  (ride  the  NIhm  MaMMlM  10  itr7 

(a)  Ejcellent.       

(b)  Good  tab  m  most  rauMCtt.. 

<c)  Only  fiir 

(d)  Poof 

No  rvsvoRit 


79.1 

75.0 
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5.9 

5.7 

6.6 
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9.1 

1.5 

U.9 

44.2 

26. 0 

25.9 

14.8 

14.1 

5.1 

7.3 

COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHIL- 
DREN LEOISLATU'E  STATESMAN- 
SHIP Crr.^TION  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS 


HON    CARL  D    PERKINS 

or    KI.VTT.'rKT 

m  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr    PERKINS     Mr    Speaker,    I   was 

pleased  to  learn  that  the  CouncU  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  recently  awarded  a 
citation  for  legislative  statesmanslilp 
to  our  colleague.  Congressman  John 
Bradkm.\s 

During  the  last  Congre&s.  Congress- 
man Bradbmas,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  L.abor's 
Select  Education  Subcommittee,  shep- 
herded two  major  pieces  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  exceptional  children — 

Public  Law  91-61  which  provides  for  a 
National  Center  on  Educauonal  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped. 

Public  Law  91-587.  which  authorizes 
Gallaudet  College  to  mamtam  the  Ken- 
dall School  as  a  demonstration  elemen- 
tary school  showing  new  media  and 
methods  for  teaching  young  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

His  continued  interest  and  leadership 
in  additional  legislation  for  education  of 
exceptional  children — the  brilliant  or  the 
slow  to  learn,  the  gifted  and  the  handi- 
capped— IS  also  indicated  by  the  atten- 
tion he  and  his  subcommittee  have  given 
to  legislation  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped  and  to  provisloas  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment bill . 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Rxcoro  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children's  Citation  for 
Legislative  Statesmanship,  and  Con- 
gressman Braocmas'  remarks  at  the  pres- 
entation in  Bloomington.  Ind..  June  18, 
1971: 

Th»  Coxwcil  rot  KxcrpxtONAi,  Chujjrxn  Ci- 
tation  rot   Lbcislativz  Statsshanshzp  Is 

PSKSKNTKO      TO      JOHN      BkaSCMAS 

Th«  Council  for  Exception*!  Children  oom- 
avecids  The  Honorable  John  Brademos  mem- 
ber of  Congreaa  from  Indiana,  for  hla  leader- 
ship in  securing  legUlatlon  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  exceptional  ohUdren.  Of 
particular  note  are  hu  efforts  in  securing  pas- 
sage of  the  Handicapped  ChUdrens  Early 
Education  .\salt«nce  Act.  the  National  Center 


on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  Act.  and  the  Act  which  allowed 
Oallaudet  CoUege  to  operate  the  Kendal 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf  The  Council  la  most  appreciative 
and  expresses  its  gratitude  for  Congressman 
Brademas'  efforts  to  achieve  greater  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  our  nation's  excep- 
tional children 

Jamxs  J.  Oaixaghxr, 
Cfiairman.  Awards  Committee 

8.  C    ASBCKAJT. 

Prerident,  The  Council. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  with  you 
tonight,  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
your  Uvea  to  teaching  handicapped  persons. 

As  a  memlser  of  Congress  and  Chairmaxi 
of  the  subcommittee  with  responsibility  for 
legislation  that  affects  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  subject  that  is  our  common 
concern 

The  opening  lines  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren can  serve  as  an  eloquent  beginning  for 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  evening: 

■'We  proclaim  that  we  are  a  nation  de- 
voted to  Its  young  We  believe  that  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  recognizing  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth  We  have  en- 
acted child  labor  laws,  established  a  public 
education  system,  created  treatment  serv- 
ices for  our  disturbed  and  handlcap(>ed  and 
devised  imaginative  programs  such  as  Head 
Start  for  our  disadvantaged  young 

Yet  we  And  ourselves  dismayed  by  the  vio- 
lence, frustration,  and  discontent  among 
our  youth  and  by  the  sheer  number  of  emo- 
Uonally.  mentally,  physically  and  socially 
handicapped  youngsters  In  our  midst.  It  Is 
shocking  to  know  that  thousands  of  children 
are  still  excluded  from  our  schools,  that  mil- 
lions in  need  go  untreated,  and  that  many 
still  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

In  spite  of  our  best  intentions  our  pro- 
grants  are  Insufficient:  they  are  piecemeal, 
are  fragmented  and  do  not  serve  all  those 
in  need.  Unwittingly,  we  have  failed  to  com- 
mit our  vast  resources  to  promote  the  healthy 
development  of  our  young.  We  have  yet  to 
devise  a  strategy  which  will  maximize  the 
development  of  our  human  resourcea." 

I  can  understand  how  difficult  It  must  be 
for  you  who  have  dedicated  yourselves  to 
the  task  of  educating  handicapped  youth  to 
sense  the  great  wealth  of  our  ruitlon  and 
still  live  with  such  harsh  realities  as  these: 

That  60%  of  our  7  mUllon  handicapped 
children  receive  no  special  education  assist- 
ance at  all; 

Tliat  over  I  mUlion  handicapped  children 
are  excluded  from  school  and  exist  In  a  no- 
man's  land  among  school.  InstltuUoD,  and 
home; 

That  70%  of  handicapping  conditions  could 
be  prevented  or  ameUorated  with  appropri- 
ate early  intervention  and  yet  In   1969.  only 


10%  of  the  3.5  million  handicapped  children 
under  age  6  received  any  type  of  service  un- 
der the  various  Pederal  preschool  education 
and  day  care  programs. 

That  out  of  the  $1  000  per  citizen  spent 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  only  50  cents  Is 
directed  toward  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren; 

That  in  our  own  State  of  Indiana,  there 
are  approximately  150.000  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  whom  only  90.000  are  receiving  the 
special  education  they  need,  and 

That  It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional 
7.000  special  teachers  will  be  required  here  in 
Indiana  to  do  the  Job 

I  can  remember  vividly  that  bright,  sun- 
shiny day  in  August  of  1963  when  Martin 
Luther  King,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  spoke  of  hU  dream  for 
America.  "I  have  a  dream",  he  said,  echoing 
what  Carl  Sandburg  had  said  years  earlier 
about  America: 

"The  republic  is  a  dream.  '  said  Sandburg, 
adding  that  "Nothing  happens  unless  first  a 
dream." 

So  let  us  all  dream  for  a  moment,  let  us 
look  away  from  the  despair  of  America  to- 
day to  foresee  a  time  which  the  opportunity 
to  develop  one's  potential  to  the  fullest  Is  a 
birthright,  a  time  when  the  Institutions  of 
our  society  are  responsive  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  human  spirit. 

Let  us  dream  of  an  America  where  the  op- 
portunity for  the  basic  needs  of  life  wUl  be 
a  right  for  everyone  and  not  a  charity;  of  a 
society  where  every  chUd  can  receive  the 
education  and  health  he  needs  without  hav- 
ing to  plead  for  assistance  or  wear  the  label 
of  deviance  implanted  on  his  forehead 

Let  us  dream  of  an  America 

Where  deaf  children  can  learn  the  voca- 
tioiULl  skUls  necessary  to  work  on  an  equal 
basis  with  those  who  hear. 

Where  the  severely  retarded  child  of  poor 
parents  can  live  a  life  of  self-fulflllment  and 
social  benefit  like  that  of  the  retarded  child 
whose  parents  happen  to  t>e  wealthy; 

Where  all  chUdren  wUl  be  free  of  the 
ravages  of  Rut>eUa  and  of  other  crippling  dis- 
eases. 

I  suggest  to  you  the  dreams  like  these  must 
be  our  dreams,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  during  my  13  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  observed  such  dreams  be- 
come more  and  more  reality. 

Just  reflect  for  a  moment  on  these  facts: 

That  thirteen  years  ago.  the  concept  of  a 
Pederal  role  In  helping  meet  the  problems  of 
education,  health,  and  poverty  was  considered 
heresy  . 

That  thirteen  years  ago,  only  10%  of  the 
nation's  handicapped  children  were  receiving 
special  educational  assistance,  while  today  6 
times  that  many  are  being  helped 

Just  recall  that  .  . 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment spent  less  than  81  mUllon  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  but  that  this  sum 
has  grown  over  300-fold. 
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Or  ttim  your  minds  to  this  fact,  too: 

You  and  I  know  that  thirteen  years  ago, 
the  benefits  of  early  education  and  day  care 
programs  were  limited  to  a  fortunate  few 
But  during  that  period.  Head  Start  and  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act  began  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  nation  toward  these  critical  earliest  years, 
and  mure  and  more  young  children  are  now 
being  served  by  these  programs 

Of  course,  there  are  those  In  Washington 
who  would  suggest  that  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  Pederal  activism  and  initiative  have 
been  an  excursion  into  folly  and  that  we 
ought  to  return  to  the  "good  old  days"  where 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  were  left 
totally  to  the  whUns  and  politics  of  State  and 
local  government 

I  suggest  to  you  that  had  this  phUoeophy 
prevailed  over  the  past  thirteen  years,  this 
meeting  might  not  be  held  today,  that  spe- 
cial education  training  and  research  pro- 
grams might  not  even  exist,  and  that  today 
might  not  be  brighter  than  yesterday  for 
handicapped  chUdren  Fortunately,  this 
philosophy  of  hoetillty  to  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  In  supporting  programs  to 
benefit  the  liandicapped  has  not  prevsoied 
and  does  not  hold  sway  today  In  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Even  as  recently  as  the  last  Congress,  the 
91st.  we  have  sought  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  darkness  and  widen  the  horizon 
for  the  handicapped  chUd  I  refer  to  legis- 
lation, written  by  my  own  subcommittee,  to 
create  a  National  Center  for  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Uandlcapr>ed  and 
to  expand  the  role  of  the  Kendall  School  in 
Washington  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  demon- 
stration center  for  learning  new  ways  of 
teaching  deaf  children 

Both  these  laws  eire  based  on  the  sure 
knowledge  that  here  are  developments — 
new  inventions  and  techniques  pioneered  by 
men  and  women  like  yourselves — which  can 
help  the  handicapped  if  only  they  are  made 
available. 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  Is  now  law  and  In  the  planning 
stage  within  the  Administration,  the  Act  will 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  handicapped 
persons  and  the  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  find  the  talking  books  or  captioned 
films,  the  special  teaching  materials  and  ap- 
propriate learning  aids  which  can  alleviate 
the  effects  of  their  handicaps 

The  Kendall  Elementary  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Oallaudet  College  in  the  nation's 
capital  has  historically  served  the  very  young 
With  the  new  authority  made  possible  by  our 
Skctlon  in  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  Kendall 
School  win  now  be  a  working  demonstration 
center  where  new  techniques,  media  and 
technology  can  be  used,  improved  and  shown 
to  educators  acrocs  the  country 

So  we  have  been  moving  ahead,  but  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  devote  enough 
resources  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  pleased  that  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr  Sidney  Mar- 
land,  has  designated  education  of  the  handi- 
capped as  one  of  the  national  priorities  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Under  the  capable 
leadership  o<  Dr.  Ed  Martin  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  become 
a  potent  voice  for  handicapped  children 
within  the  Administration  and  the  chambers 
of  Congress  National  organizations,  such  as 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  have 
pledged  an  Invaluable  role  in  stimulating  a 
sense  of  consciousness  about  the  handicapped 
in  Washington. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  about  two  legislative  measures 
with  considerable  significance  for  education 
of  the  handicapped,  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  I  chair 

For  the  past  3  years,  during  the  9l8t  Con- 
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greas  and  now  the  93d,  our  sulxximmlttee 
has  worked  hard  on  a  major  bill  that  takes 
seriously  the  knowledge  we  now  have  that 
what  happens  to  a  child  In  his  first  6  years 
of  Ufe  can  have  an  inunense  impact  on  the 
rest  of  his  life 

The  legislation  on  which  we  are  working  is 
known  as  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  This  bill,  while  giving  priority  to 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  will 
open  child  development  programs  to  chil- 
dren from  all  Income  groujjs.  Such  programs 
would  include  education,  nutrition,  physical 
and  mental  health  services,  sind  family  con- 
sultation. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  last  week  and 
this  week  we  have  t>een  working  to  "markup" 
this  bill.  This  means  we  are  in  the  last  stage 
of  subcommittee  work  prior  to  reporting  the 
bin  favorably  to  the  full  Education  and 
Lalx)r  Committee  You  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  In  the  course  of  markup.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  at  least  7  7c  of  funds 
under  the  ChUd  Development  bill  be  set 
aside  for  handicapped  children,  and  I  can 
assure  you  here  tonight  that  I  will  support 
that  amendment 

So  I  hope  this  pioneer  legislation  will  be- 
come law  In  this  Congress  and  I  hope,  too. 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  will  support 
the  necessary  resources  for  It*  full  Imple- 
mentation The  potential  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment bill  for  all  children  is  great,  but 
its  Implementations  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  monumental 

I  should  add.  by  the  way.  that  our  bill 
requires  that  communities.  In  planning  for 
the  needs  of  their  preschool  children.  Include 
planning  for  their  children  who  are  handi- 
capped. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  Important 
matter  before  my  subcommittee,  educational 
research 

One  of  the  moet  exciting  proposals  for 
American  education  is  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  proposed  by  President 
Nlxon  in  his  1970  Message  on  Educational 
Reform.  As  President  Nlxon  put  It  at  the 
time: 

As  a  first  step  toward  reform,  we  need  a 
coherent  approach  to  research  and  experi- 
mentation Local  schools  need  an  objective 
national  body  to  evaluate  new  departures  In 
teaching  that  are  being  conducted  here  and 
abroad  and  a  means  of  disseminating  infor- 
mation about  projects  that  show  promise 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  be  to  begin  the  serlotis, 
systematic  search  for  new  knowledge  needed 
to  make  educational  opportunity  truly  equal 

We  spend  annually  in  this  country  over 
165  billion  dollars  on  education  Tet  of  this 
whole  amount  less  than  .3  """f— under  t200,- 
000,000  a  year — goes  to  research,  develop- 
ment, and  directed  innovation  3/lOtiis 
of  one  per  cent,  by  way  of  contrast  with  10 <> 
of  all  national  defense  expenditures  ear- 
marked for  research  and  development,  or  the 
nearly  5'~r  of  our  health  expenditures  we  put 
into  research  and  development 

If  the  same  happened  in  defense,  we  would 
still  be  flying  B-29's  If  agriculture  were  op- 
erated with  so  little  research,  there  would  be 
no  land-grant  colleges,  no  county  agents,  no 
sou  test  stations,  and  precious  little  advance 
in  genetics,  biology  or  veterinary'  science 

Yet.  with  so  little  Investment  In  research 
Into  new  ways  of  teaching  and  learning,  we 
are  surprised  that  there  are  problems  In 
education! 

It  Is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  John 
Dewey  write  his  book.  "The  Sources  of  a  Sci- 
ence of  Education"  Yet  Charles  SUberman 
can  comment  even  now  in  his  "Crisis  in  the 
Classroom"  that: 

"The  degree  of  Ignorance  about  the  process 
of  education  Is  far  greater  than  I  had 
thought  Research  results  are  more  meager 
or  more  contradictory  and  progress  toward 
the  development  of  usable  theories  of  learn- 
ing and  instruction  is  far  slower  '" 
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Clearly  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Educational  Research  and 
Development  In  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
r.ke  watering  a  desert  with  a  garden  hose; 
we  have  to  do  Isetter. 

We  need  a  system  through  which  we  can 
find  out  as  It  happens  what  Is  going  on  In 
our  classrooms,  what  the  results  are  for  the 
chUdren,  and  which  strategies  of  Investment 
in  currlctUum,  teacher  training  and  other 
kinds  of  educational  change  can  improve  the 
ways  In  which  people  learn 

More  immediately,  we  need  hard  thought 
and  experimentation  to  find  out  how  to  pro- 
vide genuine  eqxiallty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  school  children 

TTie  vehicle  for  the  major  effort  In  research 
and  social  engineering,  development  and  di- 
rected Innovation  which  wUl  be  needed  to 
confront  these  problems  can  be  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  And  clearly  one  of 
the  areas  to  which  the  NIE  must  turn  sig- 
nificant resources  and  energies  Is  education 
of  the  handlcapp«»d. 

These  then,  are  two  of  the  most  Important 
events  In  education  today,  the  effort  to  ex- 
tend to  all  young  chUdren  the  benefits  which 
some  have  had  under  Head  Start  and  the  ef- 
fort to  create  a  research  base  for  the  reform 
and  renewal  of  American  education.  And 
both  these  measures  to  reiterate,  are  rich 
in  potential  benefits  for  America's  handi- 
capped children 

As  I  cloee  tonight,  let  me  leave  with  ycni 
some  words  of  a  man — a  physically  handi- 
capped man — which  represent  a  challenge  to 
you — as  special  educators,  and  to  me.  as  a 
legislator: 

■'For  the  test  of  progreas,"  said  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In  his  second  Inaugu- 
ral address,  "is  not  whether  we  add  more  to 
the  abundance  of  those  who  have  too  much. 
It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little  '" 

You  who  are  providing  for  the  needs  of 
some  of  these  who  have  too  little,  the  handi- 
capped, should  know  then  that  you  are  en- 
gaged In  America's  most  Important  work 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    NATHAN    PUSEY 
OF  HARVARD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAtOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  Dr.  Nathan 
Pusey  retires  tomorrow  after  18  years 
as  president  of  Har\'ard  University.  Dr. 
Pusey's  last  speech  to  the  Harvard  stu- 
dent body  is  especially  significant  and 
timely,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  here 
a  press  account  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  June  16.  1971 ) 

F>rsxT  Calls  RxvoLimoNAErES    "DrruDn)" 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Caicbridce,  Mass. — In  his  last  speech  to 
students  before  retiring  as  president  at  Har- 
vard University.  Nathan  M.  Pusey  denounced 
today  the  "power-hungry  revolutionaries" 
who  have  made  the  last  few  years  so  difficult 
for  him.  He  termed  them  "grievously,  even 
malignantly,  deluded  " 

"In  recent  years."  Mr  Pusey  said,  "campus 
revolutionaries,  here  and  elsewhere,  have 
held  that  a  deblUtatlng  and  dehumanizing 
contagion,  allegedly  springing  from  the  in- 
terests and  arrangements  of  the  world  out- 
side, has  so  deeply  penetrated  and  "widely 
infected  the  activities  and  structures  of  aca- 
demic societies,  and  has  so  controlled  them — 
has  made  them  so  thoroughly  deceitful  and 
corrupt — that   the  only  acceptable   attitude 
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toward  them  must  also  b«  one  of  hatred,  den- 
tgratton  and  attack. 

"This  has  disturbed  me  more  than  any 
other  development  during  recent  years  ' 

"If  they  are  to  be  believed,  the  world,  un- 
ready aa  yet  to  be  set  right  by  them.  U  totally 
■'orrupt — governed,  controlled  and  manipu- 
ated  by  schemers,  of  whom  I  suppose,  at  least 
.n  the  minor  way,  I  must  be  considered  one. 
he  went  on 

He  said  he  could  not  see  any  slgniflcaiic 
correspondence  between  the  world  which  I 
have  experienced  sxid  nave  come  lo  respec'. 
and  the  world  t.'iey  deacrlbe 

Mr  Pusey.  a  64-y^ar-oid  claaiiclst  who  will 
retire  on  June  30  after  18  years  as  head  of  the 
country's  oldest  ixallege  spoke  at  the  school  s 
annual  baccalaureate  service  About  200  of 
the  U37  Harvard  axid  RadcUfle  seniors  who 
wUl  be  fradua'-ed  Thursday  attended  the 
servloe  in  Memorial  Church 

LSCACT    SXZN    tNTTUXNCXD 

After  retirement.  Mr  Pusey  will  head  the 
Andrew  W  Mellon  Foundation  In  New  York 
He  stepped  down,  two  years  earlier  than  had 
been  expected,  in  the  wake  of  sometunee 
tumultuous  student  demonstrations  in  1969 
and  1970 

The  bitter  legacy  of  those  days  appeared 
to  influence  his  words  today 

"We  profess  to  eschew  materialism,  aggres- 
sive self-interest,  competition  and  deroga- 
tion." he  said.  "We  talk  endlessly  of  love  and 
one  escape  from  crasaness  of  feeling  Yet  we 
manifest  less  and  less  regard  for  others  out- 
side the  Unmedlate  circle  of  our  intimates." 

'In  the  coldst  of  much  bitter  name-calling. 
love  or  even  charitable  regard  for  others — 
unmarred  by  self-seeking  or  the  desire  to  im- 
press or  to  impoae  a  personal  viewpoint  on 
others — would  seem  rapidly  to  be  vanishing 
from  the  earth."  hs  said. 

SpeclQcally,  Mr  Pusey  complained  about 
thoee  who  "express  rhapsodic  concern  for  the 
I  nvlronment."  yet  who  burn  automobiles  and 
biiildlngs.  tack  posters  on  trees  spray  paint 
walls  and  public  monuments,  break  down 
bushes,  trample  grass,  discard  trash  by  the 
roadside 

And  be  decried  those  who  "amplify  their 
rhetoric  in  public  parks,  shriek  their  calls  to 
action  over  bullboms  and  sound  trucks  with- 
in the  groves  of  academe,  repetitively  spread- 
ing private — and  usually  very  inane — doc- 
trines." 

"It  is  hard  to  discern  in  all  this  Just  who 
Is  kidding  whom,  but  rurely  something  is 
sadly  mixed  up.  and  there  is  room  in  our  so- 
ciety for  serious  doubts  about  motives  and 
behavior."  he  added 


LEOLSLATTVE    SKIN    GAME    TAKES 
TAXPAYERS  FOR  A  RTOE 


HON.  J   HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Tueadav.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker 
the  great  92d  Coni?r«>ss  'lefoslative  .skin 
game"  is  underway  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  uncollect«l  ta.xpayers'  dollars 
tossed  in  the  pot.  In  fact,  the  thief  of 
Baghdad  could  learn  a  few  tricks  by 
reading  the  Co.vgrkssional  Rkcord  and 
so  would  the  ta.xpayers  who  will  be  ioBing 
their  shirts,  and  probably  more  if  many 
of  these  Federal  programs  are  imple- 
mented a,s  planned 

For  Instance,  the  House  passed  a  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  which  *l11  presumably  create  ap- 
proximately  200.000  jobs   m   the   public 
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.service  field  for  the  unemployed,  with  the 
Federal  Government  financing  90  per- 
cent of  the  program  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments financing  the  other  10  percent. 

Not  content  with  establishing  this 
makeshift  work  program,  the  House  just 
this  week  passed  HR  1.  the  so-called 
welfare  reform  act.  which  also  Includes 
still  another  provision  to  create  public 
.service  Jobs  This  so-called  welfare  re- 
form bill  authorizes  $800  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  200.000  pubhc  serv- 
ice jobs  only  in  this  program  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  the  first  year:  75  percent  In  the  sec- 
ond: and  50  percent  in  the  third  Of 
course,  you  can  bet  this  will  later  be 
changed  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  all  the  costs.  If  the  cities  can 
not  meet  their  obligations  once  the  pro- 
gram begins 

Proponents  of  this  new  Idea  of  the  old 
WPA  jobe  claim  that  there  Is  a  difference 
in  the  two  progrsims  on  the  basis  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  will 
allow  any  unemployed  person  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  city  and  State  jobs:  but  H.R. 
1.  however,  allows  only  welfare  recipients 
to  qualify  for  these  new  Jobs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  made  clear  In  both 
bills  that  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
must  be  peud  to  those  employed  unless  the 
local  prevailing  wage  is  higher 

The  new  Federal  Jobs  w\U  be  created  on 
a  first-come  basis  Immediately  upon  the 
President's  signing  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Into  law  The  plan  will 
continue  for  2  years  If  the  unemploy- 
ment figure  remains  at  4' 2  percent  or 
higher  Areas  having  6  percent  or  higher 
unemployment  rate  will  receive  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  the  program 

Under  H.R  1.  If  it  becomes  law.  pub- 
lic service  jobs  will  be  created  upon  its 
enactment,  but  It  still  must  be  debated  in 
the  Senate  and  who  knows  what  the 
money  figures  will  be  then 

Supporters  of  both  these  programs 
argue  they  are  needed  to  reduce  the  high 
unemployment  rolls  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  see  how  more  and  more  Federal 
spending  will  Improve  the  economy  of 
the  country,  especially  since  It  is  so 
plagued  by  Inflation  caused,  to  a  large 
degree,  by  the  current  deficit  Govern - 
moit  spending.  Our  Nation  is  in  financial 
trouble  as  can  be  readily  seen  from  our 
national  debt  figure 

In  the  past,  we  encouraged  private  In- 
dustry to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  by 
giving  tax  incentives  and  considerations 
on  taxes  We  used  to  assist  the  private 
sector,  so  our  economy  could  expand 
enough  to  take  care  of  unemplo>Tnent, 
train  the  unskilled,  and  put  them  to 
work 

But  today,  the  attitude  is  different  In- 
stead of  less  Federal  interference  and  less 
taxes,  we  are  witnessing  ever-increasing 
Federal  programs  to  create  jobs  All  of 
which  creates  a  greater  burden  on  the 
taxpayer,  and  will  drive  many  to  the  poor 
house 

The  cost  of  these  new  pubUc  service 
jobs  alone  wUl  total  a  minimum  of  $2 
billion  annually. 

But  this  Is  not  all  We  must  also  in- 
clude the  new  welfare  reform  act — it 
would  better  be  called  the  taxpayers  de- 
form act — which  is  estimated  to  increase 
the  Federal  outlay  by  $13  billion  per  fls- 
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cal  year,  and  $17  7  billion  per  year  by  our 
1976  bicentennial 

The  new  so-caUed  welfare  reform  act 
will  upon  enactment  double  the  number 
of  Americans  who  will  be  on  relief  rolls, 
as  almost  26  million  Americans  will  be 
eligible  for  rehef  of  some  kind  under  this 
act.  one  in  every  eight  Americans 

The  guaranteed  annual  mcome  part  of 
the  bill  will  allow  a  family  of  four  to 
receive  $2,400  per  year  and  more  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  family,  but  you  can 
bet  that  politics  and  demagoguery  being 
what  they  are  this  amount  will  be  in- 
creased m  just  a  matter  of  months 

Alreadj'.  the  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tion, which  is  a  group  of  unionized  wel- 
fare recipients,  is  demanding  a  $6,500 
guartmteed  income  per  family,  per  year 
Some  in  Congress  are  encouraging  this 
figure  as  the  base,  and  if  aU  this  does  not 
sound  like  socialism  or  communism  then 
I  do  not  know  what  does 

The  worst  part  of  the  passage  of  HJR 
1  \a  that  it  Ls  tied  up  with  a  social  security 
Increase,  which  in  my  opinion,  was  an 
insult  to  those  on  social  security  In- 
stead of  being  effective  immediately,  it 
provides  for  an  increase  of  only  5  per- 
cent effective  next  year 

I  want  to  charge  now  that  the  Socisd 
Security  System  is  clase  to  bankruptcy.  If 
In  fact  It  is  not  actually  bankrupt  now. 

The  Congress  may.  or  may  not  be  able 
to  save  it,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing social  security  is  nothing  but  plain 
demagoguery.  To  do  the  job,  the  Congress 
must  begin  to  re\1ew  the  entire  program 
from  Its  very  beginning 

To  me,  it  is  an  insult,  not  only  to  the 
.social  security  recipients,  but  to  those 
employers  and  employees  who  are  paying 
social  security  taxes  to  have  this  progran^ 
coupled  with    awelfare  reform  bill 

Congress  must,  if  it  is  to  save  the  social 
security  program,  look  into  the  increased 
costs  of  this  entire  program:  find  out 
where  the  social  security  funds  are,  or 
what  substitute  security  there  is  The 
true  costs  of  the  social  security  pensions 
must  be  determined  as  to  who  gets  them 
and  how  much  they  will  actually  receive, 
what  these  are  costing  all  taxpayers  In 
goods  and  services :  what  interest  Is  being 
payed  into  the  fund  by  those  who  have 
the  use  of  these  huge  sums,  and  more 
Important  what  guarantee  there  is  to 
recipients  in  the  event  of  an  economic 
collapse. 

Let  us  hope  the  "Big  Spenders"  learn 
before  It  is  too  late,  or  we  may  have  a 
sad,  sad  1976. 


SPACE   SHUTTLE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  cALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  PFTTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Poet  on  the  space  shuttle 
program  disturbed  me  deeply  It  cited 
some  arguments  put  forth  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  MoNDALi,  which  I  feel  are  fallackyis 
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and  which  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
let  go  unchallenged. 

The  Senator  queries  the  types  of  divi- 
dends that  would  flow  from  this  pro- 
gram, asks  why  the  Air  Force  Itself  does 
not  request  funds  for  the  project,  and 
questions  whether  the  program  can,  in- 
deed, be  justified  economically. 

The  prime  Justification  for  the  space 
shuttle  program  is  the  greatly  increased 
capability  and  flexibility  that  it  can  bring 
to  both  our  civilian  and  military  space 
operations 

In  the  first  place,  the  shuttle  would 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  our  military 
operations.  It  would  provide  additional 
flexibility  that  would  enhance  our  ability 
to  respond  quickly,  it  would  assist  in 
unplanned  mLsslon  changes,  it  would  im- 
prove the  potential  of  our  communica- 
tions network;  and  it  would  aid  us  in 
the  area  of  military  detection  and  sur- 
veillance. Certainly,  even  though  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  want  to  reduce 
militar>--related  expenditures,  we  cannot 
completely  disparage  those  ventures 
which  will  redound  to  the  benefits  of  our 
national  defense  and  provide  us  with  an 
increased  military  potential. 

The  tangible  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue to  our  society  from  the  operations 
of  this  shuttle  are  almost  limitless 

Sensors  and  equipment  can  be  flown 
aboard  the  shuttle  for  such  things  as 
weather  observation  and  prediction,  pol- 
lution detection  and  environmental 
studies,  mineral  and  water  resources 
studies,  and  crop  and  forest  surveys.  Be- 
cause the  shuttle  will  be  ready  for  flight 
in  about  2  hours,  it  can  also  be  utilized 
for  spot  assignments  dealing  with  check- 
ing earthquake  damage,  tidal  waves,  hur- 
ricanes or  tornadoes,  or  storm  fronts. 

Automated  satellites,  such  as  weather, 
earth  resources,  and  other  scientific  sat- 
ellites, will  be  placed  In  earth  orbit  by 
the  shuttle  and  later  brought  back  by 
the  shuttle  for  repair  and  reuse  or  modi- 
fied and  repaired  in  orbit  Many  benefits 
for  mankind  are  inherent  m  this  pro- 
gram, and  atnyone  not  cognizant  of  this 
suffers  from  myopia 

The  Senator  accused  the  Air  Focce  of 
having  no  Interest  In  the  program  where 
the  truth  is  the  administration  made  the 
decision  to  contract  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram under  civilian  direction.  It  was 
agreed  that  military  would  supplement 
the  program  in  the  area  of  defense  needs 

I  wish  to  cite  testimony  by  the  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Dr  Robert  Seamans, 
which  elucidates  their  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  shuttle 

The  nSAP  role  for  the  present  Is  to  provide 
to  NASA  the  data  neces.sary  to  help  assure 
that  the  Shuttle  configuration  will  be  of 
maximum  utuity  to  the  DOD.  At  the  time,  we 
win  plan,  as  necessary,  for  DOD  use  of  the 
system  when  It  becomes  operational.  Poind- 
ing for  development  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  NASA  We  will  continue  to  support  the 
NASA  budget  requests  based  upon  our  needs 
The  DOD  Investment  over  the  next  two  to 
three  years  la  planned  to  be  small.  However. 
In  the  future,  we  wiu  require  major  funding 
to  equip  a  DOD  fleet  and  to  provide  unique 
DOD  hardware,  facilities  and  operational 
support  Depending  on  development  prog- 
ress, this  could  be  a  requireoient  dunng 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  this  decade  I 
would  Uke  to  say  that  the  DOD  investment 
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should  amortize  Itself  In  a  few  years  in  fact, 
ELS  presently  visualized,  the  national  Invest- 
ment could  be  amortized  in  about  a  decade 
after  the  system  becomes  operational 

L«t  me  now  move  on  the  area  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  Air  Force  and  NASA.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  effective  working 
relationship  which  exists  between  these  two 
agencies  We  have  always  worked  closely  since 
there  are  so  many  large  areas  of  common 
Interest  in  space  and  aeronautics,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Shuttle 
program.  Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  achieve 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  hardware  and 
operational  commonality,  while  satisfying 
mission  requirements  in  a  manner  that  beet 
serves   the   national    Interest 

Because  of  the  need  for  frequent  coordina- 
tion, a  Joint  Space  Transportation  System 
Ckjmmlttee  was  established  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  NASA  in  1970 

The  Committee  activity  has  enabled  the 
Air  Force  to  acquire  a  detailed  understand- 
ing of  the  NASA  program 

We  feel  that  NASA  has  been  responsive  to 
the  overall  national  needs  and  that  the 
Shuttle  configuration  which  Is  evolving  holds 
promise  for  providing  an  economical  and 
eflective  means  of  launching  both  DOD  and 
NASA  payloads 

I  feel  that  NASA  has  been  completely 
open  and  aboveboard  insofar  as  the 
economics  of  the  shuttle  is  concerned. 
Last  year  it  placed  Mathematica,  Inc., 
under  contract  to  conduct  an  independ- 
ent analysis  of  the  shuttle  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  bias  that  tends  to  creep  into 
any  in-house  assessment  of  this  type. 
It  represents  an  economic  analysis  of  the 
shuttle  as  a  national  system  lising  com- 
bined NASA.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
other  user  traffic  models.  This  study  is 
now  nearing  completion  and  some  con- 
clusions have  already  been  reached. 

Mathematica  concludes  that  using 
even  the  most  conservative  economic 
analyses  that,  at  a  10-percent  social  dis- 
coimt  rate,  the  allowable  nonrecurring 
costs  for  "buying"  a  fully  reusable  space 
transportation  system  are  $12.9  billion  at 
an  annual  activity  level  of  46  space 
shuttle  fiights.  Average  U.S.  yearly  flights 
for  the  period  of  1964  through  1969,  in 
which  the  shuttle  could  have  been  used 
if  it  had  been  available,  were  five. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  what 
Mathematica  considers  to  be  resdistlc 
and.  Indeed,  conservative  projections  of 
space  activities  in  the  1980's — with  most 
of  the  projected  unmarmed  space  pro- 
grams operating  below  the  level  main- 
tained during  the  1960's. 

The  Mathematica  analysis  has  been 
conducted  entirely  on  the  basis  of  quan- 
tifiable estimated  benefits,  specifically 
associkted  with  the  shuttle  laimch  sav- 
ings and  payloads  savings.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  benefits  of  the  shuttle 
go  beyond  those  that  are  measured  only 
in  this  way,  and  include  the  benefits  to 
our  national  economic  posture,  to  our 
national  security,  and  to  our  world  lead- 
ership that  evolve  from  the  thrust  of  the 
development  effort  and  the  yet- to-be  dis- 
covered uses  of  the  capability  that  will 
be  realized  when  the  system  is  in  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  irresponsible  for  any  of  us  to 
suggest  that  the  program  does  not  have 
any  earth  benefits  in  it. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  I  fully  support  the  NASA 
shuttle  request. 
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THE  1972  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION APPROPRIATION  ACT 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or    ICISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23. 
1971,  the  House  passed  H.R.  9270,  the 
fiscal  year  1972  agriculture-environmen- 
tal and  consumer  protection  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  bill  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans, elthet  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
particularly  significant  because  this  is 
the  first  year  that  environmental  and 
consumer  programs  have  been  reviewed 
by  one  committee  of  Congress  This  joint 
review  will  help  assure  that  comprehen- 
sive programs  are  developed,  while  at  the 
same  time  guarding  against  expensive, 
and  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  in- 
cludes a  toUl  of  $12,423,896,050.  This  is 
$321,182,200  over  the  budget  as  submit- 
ted by  President  Nixon,  and  $2,874,988,- 
500  more  than  the  funds  appropriated 
for  similar  programs  last  year. 

The  bill  includes  four  titles,  and  some 
of  the  most  significant  provisions  of  each 
title  are  as  follows: 

Title  I. — Agricultural  programs — total 
$5,260,771,050. 

A  total  of  $279,186,650  is  provided  for 
agricultural  research.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  an  increase  of  $500,000  for 
com  blight  research.  This,  together  with 
$1,500,000  in  the  cooperative  State  re- 
search service — state  experiment  sta- 
tions— provides  a  total  of  $2,000,000  for 
an  attack  against  this  important  disease. 

A  total  of  $320,400,000  is  provided  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  program.  Under 
this  program  long-term  credit  arrange- 
ments are  developed  to  improve  our  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion, surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  donated  to  friendly  nations  and  peo- 
ples in  disaster  situations  and  to  help  de- 
veloping economies — Food  for  Peace 

The  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  provided  for 
the  dairy  and  beekeeper  indemnity  pro- 
gram. This,  together  with  $3,500,000  pro- 
vided in  BlTi  earlier  supplemental,  will 
make  a  total  of  $6,000,000  available  to 
indemnify  dairy  farmers  and  beekeepers 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  suf- 
fer economic  damages  either  because  of 
pesticide  residues  in  their  milk,  or  be- 
cause their  bees  are  killed  by  pesticides. 

The  sum  of  $13,000,000  is  provided  to 
the  land  grant  colleges  of  1890,  which  in- 
cludes Lincoln  University,  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  While  the  exact  distribution  of 
the  funds  has  yet  to  be  determmed,  this 
is  a  very  significant  action  since  only 
$289,000  was  provided  for  similar  pur- 
poses last  year. 

Title  n — Rural  development — total 
$932,847,000. 

The  sum  of  $230,000  Is  provided  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  rural  development 
service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  action  by  the  Congress  is  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  deep  concern 
for  the  development  of  rural  America. 

The  sum  of  $545,000,000  is  provided  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
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This  is  $208,000,000  more  than  was  pro- 
vided for  the  same  program  last  year 
This  is  the  biggest  1-year  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  REA  program  and  should 
be  of  tremendous  importance. 

The  sum  of  $30,000,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  new  Rural  Telephone  Bank.  This 
new  corporation  is  intended  to  help  im- 
prove telephone  service  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  this  initial  funding  is  a  very  im- 
portant first  step  toward  this  goal. 

The  Congress  added  $75,000,000  over 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President 
for  farm  operatmg  loans.  This  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $350,000,000  for  this  very 
important  program  which  helps  give 
farmers  the  worlung  capital  required  to 
plant  and  harvest  their  crops. 

The  bill  includes  $1,605,000,000  for  in- 
sured loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mirustration  These  funds  will  help  meet 
the  vital  needs  of  rural  America  for 
housing. 

A  total  of  $100,000,000  is  provided  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants. 
This  is  $58,000,000  more  than  requested 
by  the  President,  but  the  Congress  felt  a 
larger  program  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  large  backlog  of  needs  in  this  area. 

Title  m — EInvlronmental  protection — 
Total  $3,467,255,000 

The  sum  of  $2,432,100,000  is  provided 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. This  is  the  first  full  year  financing  for 
the  Agency,  and  an  increase  of  $1,128.- 
696,000  over  the  amounts  spent  for  envi- 
ronmental programs  last  year.  This  al- 
most 50  percent  increase  includes  an  ex- 
tra $1,500,000,000  for  waste  facility  plants 
to  treat  sewage,  a  primary  pollutant  and 
a  critical  problem. 

The  bill  also  includes  $2,300,000  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
Council  IS  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President  on  the  entire  range  of  environ- 
mental questions,  as  distinct  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  which 
is  the  primary  regxilatory  agency. 

A  total  of  $700,000,000  Is  Included  for 
water  and  sewer  grants  in  HUD  This  is 
$500,000,000  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested and  again  is  an  indication  of  the 
vital  importance  Congress  places  on  pol- 
lution problems. 

The  sum  of  $315,305,000.  an  increase  of 
$43,238,000  over  last  year  and  $1,011,000 
more  than  the  President  requested,  is  in- 
cluded for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
The  8CS  Is  one  of  the  original  environ- 
mental agencies,  having  been  engaged  in 
conservation  projects  for  over  30  years, 
and  this  large  increase  is  an  indication 
of  contmued  confidence. 

The  sum  of  $195,500,000 — $55,500,000 
more  than  the  President  requested — Is 
provided  for  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program.  This  program,  formerly 
called  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  has  also  for  many  years  pro- 
vided for  many  environmental  improve- 
ments. The  committee  also  condemned 
the  executive  branch  for  its  failure  to 
spend  the  full  amount  of  funds  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Title  rV' — Consumer  protection  and 
services — total  $2,763,023,000 

The  sum  of  $1,400,000  Is  provided  for 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  which  is 
the  primary  office  advising  the  President 
on  consumer  6u:tivltles  This  includes 
$450,000   for  a  newly  established  Con- 
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sumer  Products  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Center,  which  will  m&ke  available  to 
consumers  the  information  the  Gov- 
ernment obtains  in  making  its  own 
purchases. 

The  sum  of  $99,681,000,  an  increase  of 
$14,060,000  Is  provided  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  These  increases 
will  provide  for  increased  food  inspec- 
tions, review  of  the  efficacy  of  drugs,  and 
Increased  emphasis  on  product  safety. 

The  sum  of  $2,001,184,000  is  provided 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  This  is 
$331,184,000  more  than  was  available  in 
1971,  and  will  help  assure  that  food  is 
available  to  needy  individuals  at  prices 
they  can  afford.  The  committee  also  tried 
to  get  at  the  problem  of  abuses  by  pro- 
viding additlontil  moneys  for  investiga- 
tions, and  by  directing  that  cases  of  vio- 
lations be  turned  over  to  State  welfare 
agencies. 

The  Congress  also  approved  $140,000.- 
000  for  the  special  milk  program.  This 
program,  which  provides  milk  to  children 
in  school,  has  been  deleted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  request,  but  the  Con- 
gress added  it  back  in 
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HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON 
ENEFIGY  CRISIS  AND  CONCEN- 
TRATION IN  ENERGY  FIELD 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENKESSSZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  resume  hearings 
July  13  on  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  fuel  and  energy 
production. 

The  gentlemain  from  Iowa  *Mr 
Smith),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
is  to  be  commended  and  congratulated 
for  this  initiative  as  I  am  confident  these 
continuing  hearings  will  be  helpful  and 
informative. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  subject.  I  place  a  news 
release  concerning  the  hearings  in  the 
Record  herewith. 

The  release  follows: 
Small  Bl^sincss  CoMMirm;  ScHrorLES  Hear- 

INOS    OM    ENXROT    CklSia    AND    CoNcsimu- 

noN  BT  CoMPrnwc  Raw  Pr»L  Inddstuxs 

IN    TRX    BWKBOT    MaJUEBT 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D-Tenn.). 
Chairman  o(  the  House  Small  Buslneas  Com- 
mittee, today  announced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Small  Business  Problems, 
chaired  b;  RepreientatUe  Neal  Smith  (D- 
lowa).  will  conduct  hearings  on  July  12.  IS. 
14  and  July  30  and  33.  to  Investigate  prob- 
lems related  to  oil  companies  acquiring  com- 
peting fuel  reaouTces  and  other  oorpora- 
tlona  making  acquisitions  In  the  energy  field 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  lessening  com- 
petition Price  Increases  and  the  rellabtUty 
of  natural  gas  reserve  estimates  will  also  b« 
examined. 

Chairman  Evlns  said,  "Several  large  oil 
oomp&nles  have  gained  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  15  largest  domestic  coal  producers 
This  concentration  by  competing  raw  fuel 
suppliers  of  energy  resources  may  have  con- 


tributed to  the  recent  shortage  of  ooal  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  resulting  in  increases  in  electric  rates. 
The  lessening  of  competition  through  acqui- 
sition and  mergers  may  have  resulted  In  arti- 
ficial price  levels  which  render  economic  In- 
justice upon  those  who  can  least  afford  It." 

Congressman  SnUth  stated  that  "The  ef- 
fect of  utility  price  Increases  on  the  small 
businessman  and  consumers  Is  harsh.  Both 
large  and  small  coal  users  complain  that 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices.  Many  areas  of  the 
country  face  the  possibility  of  brownouts  and 
blackouts  because  of  the  unavallabllty  of 
coal  for  use  In  the  generation  of  electricity. 
It  Is  the  small  businessman,  the  hcnne- 
owner  and  the  consumer  who  will  suffer  the 
most,  since  they  will  ultimately  have  to 
pay  for  the  lack  of  coal  supplies  by  in- 
creased utility  bills. 

"Competition  which  Is  predicated  upon 
unrestricted  entry  Into  economic  markets 
must  be  encouraged.  Vast  coal  reserves  exist 
In  this  country  Yet,  recently  available  sup- 
plies have  dwindled  to  critically  short  pro- 
portions The  presence  of  coal  reserves  under 
U  s  control  of  large  oil  companies  and  con- 
glomerates could  lessen  competition,  arti- 
ficially driving  up  prices  and  raising  barriers 
to  prospective  entrants  Into  the  coal  In- 
dustry. We  hope  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  concentration  In  the  coal  Industry  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding recent  price  Increases  and  the 
trend  toward  concentration  of  competing  raw 
fuel  suppliers. 

"The  course  of  these  hearings  have  been 
expanded  to  Include  an  investigation  of  the 
validity  of  data  used  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  estimating  the  natural  gas 
reserves  and  their  relationship  to  price  In- 
creases. Due  to  the  importance  of  certain 
PPC  documents  which  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention, we  feel  It  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  given  the  facts  about  the  reli- 
ability of  PPC  reserve  estimates. 

"The  energy  supply  picture  Is  not  bright 
and  win  continue  to  grow  dimmer  unless  a 
concerted  effort  Is  made  to  encourage  com- 
petition among  raw  fuel  suppliers  In  order 
to  maintain  a  price  structure  that  will  pro- 
vide the  public  with  energy  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices." 

The  hearings  will  Include  representatives 
from  the  following:  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. Humble  Oil  Company.  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association,  Tennessee  Valley  Pub- 
lic Power  Association,  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Co-Op  Association.  American  Public  Gas 
Association,  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Center  for  Study  of  Respon- 
sive Law,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  Members  of  the  Subcommltee  are  Neal 
Smith  (D-Iowal.  Chairman.  Joseph  P  Ad- 
dabbo  (D-N.Y.).  WUUam  L  Hungate  (D- 
Mo.),  Femand  J.  St  Germain  (D-R.I.), 
Joseph  M  McDade  (R-Pa),  James  T  Broy- 
hlll  (R-NC  ) 

Representatlve-o  Evlns.  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Maas.) 
ex  officio  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 


MAN'S  INHUMANTTi'  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

Jf    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  June  29.  1971 

Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally pr£w;ticing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mental 
health  need  of  our  society  were  aptly 
demonstrated  by  testimony  received  from 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  at  the 
recent  concluded  Minneapolis  health 
hearings. 

Dr  William  Hausman.  professor  and 
head  of  the  University  of  Psychlatr>'  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  emphasized 
the  need  for  'research  on  i-ocially  rele- 
vant therapy  '  to  assert  minority  groups 
alienated  from  the  broader  spectrum 
of  society.  In  my  opinion  this  type  of 
psychiatric  service  is  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. Dr  Hausman.  m  response  to  my 
request  also  undertook  a  review  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  22.  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  of  1971,  relating  to  psychiatric 
services.  That  is  Included  also. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Meehl.  regents  professor 
of  psychology,  raised  some  very  crucial 
points  concermng  the  role  of  psycholo- 
gists and  coverage  for  services  performed 
by  these  mental  health  professionals. 
The  poinu^  raised  by  Dr  Meehl  are  of 
great  importance  m  light  of  the  hearings 
shortly  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  House 
on  the  various  health  reform  bills. 

Dr  David  J.  Vail,  director  of  the  Medi- 
cal Services  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota presented  a  statement  adopted  at 
the  Surgeon  Generals  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  State  and  Mental  Health  Au- 
thorities. Dr  Vail  also  undertook  an 
evaluation  of  HR  22  and  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the  State's  role  in 
mental  health  services.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  William  Jepson  of  the  Hennepin 
County  General  Hospital  addressed  the 
problem  of  shifting  responsibility  in  men- 
tal health  care  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  needs  of  alcoholics  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  drugs.  He  calls  for  providing  a 
specific  location,  rather  than  permitting 
a  continuation  of  the  present  shifting  re- 
sponsibility among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  units. 

I  have  also  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dr  Robert  Challman  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Minnesota  Psychological  Association  Dr 
Challman  has  asked  that  I  include  his 
letter  setting  forth  his  concern  about 
H  R  22  as  well  as  a  statement  from  the 
Minnesota  Psychiatric  Newsletter  of  Jan- 
uar>'  1971  in  the  hearings  Dr  Challman 
in  his  letter  raises  some  very  interest- 
ing and  relevant  points  concerning  health 
reform  legislation  His  comments  and 
suggestions  are  thoughtful  and  deserve 
very  careful  consideration  by  all  those 


vitally  concerned  with  the  reform  of  the 
delivery  of  health  services. 

The  material  follows: 
HtAKiNG   ON   Health   Cake   Reform  Hild  by 

RXPRESINTATIVI      DONALD      FEASEH       MINNX- 

APOUS.  Febkuaey  27,  1971 

In  responding  to  your  request  for  partici- 
pating in  these  important  hearings  on 
Health  Care  Legislation,  I  view  this  as  an 
opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to  express 
myself  on  the  mental  health  aspects  of  pos- 
sible   new    legislation 

I  speak  In  the  role  of  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  as  Director  of  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital  at  the  University  Hos- 
pitals and  as  an  individual  who  for  many 
years  has  had  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  social  and  community  psychiatry 
Prior  to  coming  to  Minneapolis  in  1969  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  planning 
for  the  mental  health  aspect  of  a  pre-paid 
health  care  program  developed  by  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  In  the  new  city 
of  Columbia,  Mayland  That  experience  gave 
me  some  perspective  Into  the  Importance 
of  the  matching  health  care  delivery  plans 
to  the  needs  and  unique  characteristics  of 
the  community  in  which  the  program  is  to 
be  established,  a  principle  which  I  feel 
should  be  kept  in  mind  In  the  writing  of 
any  legislation  aSecttng  the  health  needs  of 
the    nation 

My  remarks  will  be  limited  to  some 
thoughts  on  the  mental  health  aspects  of 
any  federally  sponsored  health  care  system 
and  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  needs 
of  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota. In  planning  for  a  system  of  health 
care  it  Is  essential  that  the  needs  of  the 
psychlatrlcally  handicapped  Individual  be 
met  as  an  Integral  part  of  any  comprehen- 
sive health  care  system.  If  this  Is  not  ac- 
complished a  large  number  of  seriously 
handlcaped  people  will  be  deprived  of  needed 
care  and  thus  of  their  capacity  to  earn  a 
living  and  to  maintain  their  roles  in  society, 
and  their  self-esteem.  On  the  basis  of  survey 
data  It  Is  estimated  that  between  10  and 
24  percent  of  our  population  suffer  from 
"mental  disorder  '  or  are  'seriously  Impaired 
by  mental  disorder'.  2  0  or  more  will  suffer 
from  schizophrenia  during  their  lives  The 
early  recognition  of  mental  Illness  and  the 
early  availability  of  appropriate  therapy  can 
be  expected  to  have  long  range  consequences 
for  the  psychlatrlcally  HI  patient  and  for 
his  family  in  terms  of  coets  to  them  of  sub- 
sequent treatment  and  In  terms  of  Inca- 
pacity There  Is  a  developing  body  of  data 
which  p>olnts  to  the  need  for  early  recog- 
nition and  effective  intervention  to  avoid 
extensive  hospitalization  and  chronlclty  Psy- 
chiatric care  is,  of  necessity,  expensive  be- 
cause It  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  pro- 
fessional time  to  carry  out  effective  treat- 
ment In  any  setting  The  average  Individual, 
Including  those  In  the  middle  class,  cannot 
afford  such  cost  and  thus  is  often  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  early  treatment.  At  present 
most  private  Insurance  programs  are  limit- 
ed to  payments  only  for  brief  periods  of 
hospitalization. 

As  an  educator  In  the  field  of  psychiatry 
It  Is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  training  In  the  mental  health 
professional  and  subprofessional  fields.  Such 
education  requires  the  availability  of  pa- 
tients for  treatment  and  the  emplojrment  of 
faculty  who  have  the  time  available  to  work 
In  depth  with  trainees  In  order  to  assist  them 
in  developing  appropriate  skills  and  compe- 
tence Any  system  of  payments  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  111  should  be  written  In 
such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  needs  not 
only  of  the  private  sector  and  public  mental 
health  centers  but  also  of  the  sf>eclal  require- 
ments of  educational  programs  In  this  area. 

Another   asi>ect   of   the   treatment   of  the 


mentally  lU.  particularly  of  those  in  lower 
socio-economic  groups,  and  especially  the 
various  ethnic  minorities  is  the  need  for  re- 
search on  soclo-economlcally -specific  and 
ethnlc*lly-sp>eclfic  treatment  approaches  It 
would  be  most  valuable  for  the  well  being 
of  this  country  If  a  bill  for  funding  medical 
services  could  recognize  the  need  for  research 
on  socially-relevant  therapy  approaches  to 
include  pilot  programs  that  could  test  and 
model  specific  techniques  for  the  mental 
health  needs  of  those  minority  groups  that 
find  themselves  alienated  from  the  broader 
society  and  unable  to  make  effective  use  of 
treatment  approaches  that  are  now  basically 
designed   for  a  middle  class  society. 

In  considering  priorities  for  funding  of 
mental  health  services  In  any  new  legislation 
special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
availability  of  support  for  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment approaches  These  start  with  crisis 
therapy  and  should  also  include  brief  psycho- 
therapy, day  hospitalization,  brie!  hospitali- 
zation 1 2  to  6  weeks  1  and  follow-up  care 
programs  Despite  an  ambitious  start  the 
federal  community  mental  health  program 
has  failed,  due  In  large  measure  to  lack  of 
available  funds  to  reach  the  goals  orlglnaUy 
envisioned  In  the  Kennedy  mental  health 
bin  For  this  reason  some  provision  for  the 
development  of  community  mental  health 
programs  should  alse  be  included  In  any 
new  legislation  Intended  to  reform  the  health 
care  system. 

Other  Issues  that  are  essential  In  consider- 
ing care  for  the  psychlatrlcally  disabled  In- 
clude designs  for  systems  that  recognize  the 
dignity  of  the  patient  and  the  need  for  the 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped  person 
to  maintain  and  Increase  self-esteem  as  a 
first  step  toward  a  return  to  health  Such 
programs  should  also  approach  the  Issue  of 
community  participation  In  a  more  sophisti- 
cated way  than  has  been  evident  In  the  past. 
This  topic  would  require  much  more  elabo- 
ration than  Is  possible  In  this  statement 
but  Is  clearly  an  Issue  that  wlU  become  In- 
creasingly significant  during  the  next  decade 
Child  psychiatry  needs  special  development 
at  all  levels.  Including  a  major  emphasis  on 
training  professional  workers  In  this  area 
Finally,  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  pro- 
grams for  training  sub-professional  mental 
health  workers  and  for  supporting  their  ac- 
tivities, especially  with  ethnic  minority 
groups,  should  be  built  into  health  care  re- 
form legislation  or  Into  companion  programs 

In  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  at  this  hearing,  I  have 
focused  more  upon  general  issues  relating  to 
mental  health  care  than  to  specifics  of  the 
needs  of  the  University  Hospitals  It  \b  my 
understanding  that  a  statement  will  be  pre- 
sented at  this  forum  by  representatives  of  the 
Clinical  Chiefs  of  the  University  Hospitals 
and  therefore  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  re- 
dundancy with  the  remarks  of  those  col- 
leagues. 

UNrVKESTTT  OT  MINNESOTA, 

Apnl  30,  1871. 
Hon  Donald  M  Prases, 
House  of  RejjTesentatives, 
Waahtngrton,  DC. 

Deas  Sis  Before  I  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed Health  Care  Legislation,  HRa2,  of 
which  you  are  a  co-author.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  great  thanks  to  you  for  your  Inter- 
ested response  to  my  laat  letter  and  for  your 
assistance  in  helping  ■with  the  fiscal  crisis 
that  we  m  psychiatric  education  are  ap- 
proaching as  a  result  of  recent  administra- 
tion policies  I  feel  particularly  concerned 
about  this  as  I  believe  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  developing  more  socially  relevant  pro- 
grams for  our  field  and  find  it  painful  to 
learn  that  some  of  our  support  may  be  held 
back  just  as  the  field  is  beginning  to  come  of 
age 

I  have  read  your  bill  several  times  and 
have  gone  over  the  section  by  section  analy- 
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ala.  provided  to  me  by  HmI  Hegbvirg.  In  some 
dMAll.  In  tbls  letter  I  would  like  to  cotninent 
on  tbooe  aspects  of  the  bill  where  I  feel  com- 
petent to  mAke  considered  judgments.  I  un 
fully  aware  that  Oscal  and  political  considera- 
tions must  Inevitably  enter  Into  the  final 
product. 

I  will  make  my  comments  on  a  section  by 
section  basis  following  your  outline,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  areas  involving  psychiatric 
care  I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  sec- 
tion 22.  subparagraph  3.  In  part  A  I  would 
agree  that  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  such 
legislation  to  encompass  long  term  support 
of  psychotherapeutic  activity  by  private  pey- 
chlatrtsts  This  section  appropriately  encour- 
ages the  development  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters, with  or  without  coordination  with  other 
types  of  medical  programs  I  also  agree  that 
where  the  center  is  organised  on  a  capitation 
basis  there  Is  no  need  to  set  limits  on  the 
number  of  consultations  covered  Rather  the 
budget  should  Include  funds  to  be  allocated 
for  psychiatric  care  It  may  be  helpful.  In 
considering  the  solo  practitioner,  however,  to 
r«cognlze  those  unique  situations  in  which 
a  patient  needs  brief  supportive  visits 
throughout  the  year  In  order  to  maintain  him 
In  society  and  out  of  the  hospital  Wording 
that  would  permit  brief  visits,  either  In 
groups  or  Individually,  at  a  cost  that  might 
be  pegged  at  a  Qgure  no  greater  than  one 
quarter  of  ordinary  consultation  charge 
might  permit  the  long  range  follow-up  of  the 
otherwise-hoepltallaed  patient,  particularly 
In  areas  where  no  mental  health  center  Is 
available  This  would  place  that  individual 
In  a  position  comparable  to  the  sort  of  ar- 
rangements that  would  be  set  up  by  an  ef- 
fective mental  health  center  for  the  chronic 
patient  needing  ^pport  out  ol  the  hospital 
setting 

Section  34.  paragraph  3.  limits  the  psy- 
chiatric benefits  to  45  consecutive  days  of 
active  treatment  Unfortunately  some  of  the 
patients  who  require  hospitalization  may 
profit  from  a  series  of  brief  hospitalisations 
far  more  thar.  they  would  from  one  longer 
period  af  treatment  It  might  be  helpful  If 
the  term  consecutive"  were  omitted  to  per- 
mit a  total  of  4fi  days  of  active  treatment 
during  the  benefit  period  Better  still,  the 
btu  might  consider  a  total  of  60  days  of 
active  treatment  including  no  more  than  45 
consecutive  days  on  any  admission 

In  Section  37  the  bU!  prohibits  payment 
to  the  independently  practicing  psychologist 
In  many  conununities  such  professionals 
provide  effective  care  for  patients  who  are 
not  under  regular  medical  supervision  My 
reading  of  recent  developments  In  the  mental 
health  field  suggests  tb«t  psychologists  ar^ 
receiving  Increasing  recognition  by  Insurance 
carriers  and  others  for  their  services  While  I 
would  prefer  to  have  most  of  thrm  working 
In  mental  health  centers  I  think  it  may  be 
considered  unreasonabl<>  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  feei  might  be  paid  to  appro- 
priately licensed  clinical  psychologists  Tor 
services  to  certain  classes  of  psychiatric  pa- 
tients If  you  would  like  I  can  probably  get 
more  documentation  In  this  are*  from  the 
psychologists  on  our  own  staff 

Moving  to  Part  C,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  44  and  feel  that  this 
provision  wUl  be  a  helpful  one  in  many  states 
In  insisting  upon  the  differentiation  of  cus- 
todial from  active  treatment  care  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  same  section  It  may  be 
Important  to  define  the  services  that  a  health 
oare  organisation  must  furnish  as  Includ- 
ing psychiatric  care  of  an  active  type  or  In- 
cluding evidence  of  collaborative  arrange- 
ments with  an  appropriate  phychlatrtc  treat- 
ment program  u-^  provide  such  services.  It 
may  tie  helpTul  to  designate  a  minimum  pro- 
portion of  the  capitation  payments  to  sup- 
port the  phychlatrtc  progrmm  The  reason  for 
this  Is  that  In  many  traditional  settings  psy- 
chiatric care  is  considered  an  "add  on"  lux- 
ury, and  where  funds  are  limited  it  may  be 
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excluded,  often  to  the  detriment  of  those 
patients  who  have  need  for  psychiatric  con- 
sultation and  active  treatment  My  own  Im- 
pression Is  that  such  an  approach  rather 
than  Increasing  the  cost  will  often  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  repeated  visits  to  the  clinic 
as  individuals  who  have  psychiatric  prob- 
lons.  In  lieu  of  effective  psychiatric  care, 
continually  present  themselves  Tor  treatment 
to  practitioners  In  inappropriate  .-nedlcal 
specialties  Without  such  provision  being 
built  into  the  funding  of  comprehensive  pro- 
grams It  Is  possible  that  this  type  of  service 
will  be  shunted  aside  based  on  more  tradi- 
tional patterns  oT  medical  care  In  this  coun- 
try, and  the  patient  will  be  the  loser 

I  fully  agree  with  SecUon  43  which  Insists 
that  the  medical  foundation  must  accept  for 
enrollment  any  resident  of  the  area  it  serves 
Unless  such  a  provision  is  in  the  law  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  we  will  continue  with  the 
segregated  patterns  of  health  delivery  that 
exist  m  the  largely  mlddle-class-orlented 
practice  patterns  of  today. 

I  note  that  under  Section  49,  subsection 
(a).  (3)  the  Board  may  contract  directly 
with  public  or  other  non-profit  mental 
health  centers  and  "mental  health  day  care 
services."  This  latter  provision.  In  my  view. 
Ls  particularly  Important  If  health  care  de- 
livery is  to  become  more  appropriate  to  the 
neods  of  our  patients  and  If  we  are  to  move 
away  from  the  very  limiting  provisions  of  cur- 
rent Insurance  carriers  which  do  not  provide 
for  day  care  or  other  partial  hospitalization 
and  thus  Increase  the  cost  to  the  carrier  and 
to  the  community  We  neeJ  to  take  a  major 
step  forward  In  partial  hoepttallzatlon  serv- 
ices. It  may  be  important  to  consider  this 
factor  also  In  the  world  of  some  of  the 
earlier  sections  which  deal  with  hosjMtal 
services  for  psychiatrtc  patients.  One  exam- 
ple of  this,  moving  back  to  part  A,  section 
34(3)  might  be  to  consider  the  funding  of 
partial  hospitalisation  for  a  greater  number 
of  days  than  allowed  for  full  hospHtallsatlon 
Inasmuch  as  the  costs  are  proportionally 
lower  while  the  care  provided  Is  often  equiva- 
lent or  even  better  In  our  own  situation,  I 
know  that  such  a  provision  would  serve  as 
a  major  Incentive  for  us  to  move  more  ac- 
tively Into  the  day  care  area  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  program  would  not  entail 
fiscal  penalties 

Moving  to  Part  E,  Section  83,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  the  sp>ec1al  recognition 
in  subsection  iCi  for  the  position  of  prac- 
titioners In  remote  or  deprtved  areas  I  think 
that  this  group  must  have  special  recogni- 
tion as  in  many  of  these  remote  areas,  par- 
ticularly In  Minnesota.  It  Is  not  presently 
feasible  to  consider  the  grouping  of  practi- 
tioners The  reimbursement  for  continuing 
education  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
needs  of  these  Individuals 

Section  84  appears  quite  reasonable  In  the 
case  of  the  separate  psychiatrtc  hospitals 

In  Part  V.  Section  104  I  agree  with  the 
need  to  support  the  development  of  pro- 
grams that  organise  medical  facilities  for 
providing  comprehensive  care  If  we  are  to 
avoid  simply  placing  old  programs  Into  new 
clothing  Somewhere  In  here  also  I  would 
suggest  that  there  be  specific  provisions  for 
the  training  of  health  care  administrators 
who  can  develop  the  sophisticated  knowledge 
necessary  to  institute  and  suooessfully  carry 
through  the  new  types  of  programs  that  you 
propose  A  part  of  their  training  osrtalnly 
should  focus  upon  the  very  complex  and  Im- 
portant Issue  of  consumer  participation 
Perhaps  some  wording  of  this  sort  might  be 
placed   into  section   105 

Section  134.  which  attempts  to  discrimi- 
nate between  treatment  facilities  in  order  to 
maintain  fewer  beds  for  overlapping  func- 
tions Is,  I  believe,  important  if  the  program 
Is  going  to  maintain  any  degree  of  fiscal 
responsibility  In  my  view  this  area  and 
many  others  are  overbedded  for  certain  types 
of  disorders.  Such  a  practice  tends  to  result 
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either  In  InefBclency  of  hospital  manage- 
ment, with  resulting  Increase  In  per  day  cost 
for  the  patients  or  In  overutUizatlon  of  hos- 
pital beds  when  such  utilization  Is.  in 
fact,  inapproprtate  It  might  be  useful,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  here,  or  In  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  a  recognition  of  the  special  needs  of 
primary  teaching  hospitals  for  Including  a 
cross  section  of  patients  In  order  to  carry  out 
their  teaching  requirements  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  probably  should  take  prior- 
ity In  any  consideration  of  closing  down 
parts  of  hospitals  so  that  they  do  not  become 
handicapped  by  this  progressive  legislation 
This  is  particularly  important  because  the 
teaching  hospital  generally  represents  a 
more  expensive  base  for  treatment  and  there- 
fore one  that  may  be  more  easily  singled 
out  for  reduction   of  services 

As  you  can  no  doubt  surmise  from  my 
comments  I  am  generally  enthusiastic  about 
the  concepit  embodied  in  H  R  33  and  believe 
that  It  Is  a  well  thought  out  and  sophis- 
ticated attempt  to  resolve  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dilemmas  In  current  medical 
practice  Its  principal  problem,  in  my  view. 
Is  Its  cost.  However,  sooner  or  later  we  must 
come  to  terms  with  that  factor  If  we  are 
to  make  medical  care  equally  available  to 
all  of  the  people  In  this  country  at  a  cost 
that  Is  not  prohibitive. 

I  wish  you  success  In  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  again  repeat  my  willingness  to  be  of 
assistance  In  any  way  that  you  may  wish 
durtng  the  course  of  your  guiding  this  legis- 
lation through  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.l.TAM   Hausman,   MD.. 

Profetsor  arui  Head. 

UNivnarTT  or  Minnksota. 

March  9.1971. 
Re  health  bill 
Hon    DoNAU}  M    PaAaxs 
Mtnneapolis.  Hinn 

Dkas  CoNcaxssMAN  Prases  :  I  did  not  re- 
spond to  your  Invitation  to  contact  your 
Minneapolis  secretary  about  appearing  per 
sonally  at  the  public  hearings  on  the  health 
bill,  because  I  did  not  feel  that  what  I  have 
to  say  In  this  letter  Is  of  sufficiently  general 
Importance  to  the  overall  problem  of  health 
care  to  warrant  taking  up  time  at  a  public 
hearing  Nevertheless,  speaking  as  a  mental 
health  professional,  I  believe  that  the  issue 
I  am  raising  In  this  letter  Is  of  considerable 
Importance  I  want  to  discuss  the  exclusion 
of  clinical  psychologists  as  qualified  psycho- 
therapists m  the  language  of  the  present 
bin  (assuming  that  it  is  the  bill  prlntoc 
some  months  ago  in  the  Congressional  Reo- 
ord  after  having  been  Introduced,  If  I  recall 
correctly,  by  Senator  Kennedy  In  the  Sen- 
ate) .  Since  legislators  t>ecome  understand- 
ably case-hardened  and  cynical  about  persons 
writing  In  support  of  their  particular  "trade 
union."  I  may  point  out,  before  embarking 
on  the  argument,  tiiat  I  personally  do  not 
have  the  faintest  economic  stake  In  this 
Being  mainly  a  University  teacher  and  re- 
searcher with  a  deliberately  limited  private 
practice,  and  being  one  of  the  top-prestige 
psychologists  in  my  geographical  area,  "get- 
ting patients"  has  never  t>een  my  oroblem ' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  beginning  about  1951 
( when  I  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota)  my  main  problem  about  patients 
has  been  the  lack  of  really  competent  p>sy- 
chotheraplsta  In  the  Twin  City  area  to  whom 
I  could  make  referrals  with  a  straight  face 
Over  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  probably 
averaged  a  ratio  of  10  patlenu  or  clients  re- 
ferred elsewhere  to  every  one  case  accepted 
I  have  therefore  been  very  "chooeey"  about 
clientele,  taking  only  persons  (ai  Whom  I 
believed  I  could  help,  (b)  Of  typxes  I  found 
sctenUfically  lntere»Ung.  and  (c)  Prom  the 
University  community  I  could  charge  (llter- 
aUy)   twice  as  high  a  fee  as  I  do,  and  get  it. 
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from  persons  in  tills  community — some  of 
whom  would  have  Insurance  coverage  for  my 
professional  services,  others  not  (but  able 
and  willing  to  pay).  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  while  I  naturally  have  an  Identification 
with  my  profession.  I  do  not  write  out  of 
any  personal  financial  concern  about  this 
legislation. 

Knowing  how  busy  Congressmen  are,  I 
shall  not  write  at  length  I  merely  wish  to 
challenge  some  of  the  supporting  language 
that  appeared  at  the  time  the  Kennedy  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  first  Introduced,  where 
outpatient  psychotherapy  by  clinical  pay- 
chologistB  was  explicitly  excluded  from  insur- 
ance co\'erage.  the  justification  for  this  ex- 
clusion being  that  psychologists  do  not  pro- 
vide complete  professional  care  I  take  this 
to  mean  that  psychologists  cannot  prescribe 
psychotropic  medication,  which  of  course  we 
cannot  TTils  argument  is  not  devoid  of  all 
merit.  But  it  is,  on  balance,  not  f)ersuaBlve, 
given  the  present  state  of  the  mental  health 
professions  and  their  delivery  of  services.  My 
rebuttal  is  based  on  two  considerations.  I 
am  confident  that  If  you  press  these  two 
considerations  with  any  physician,  whether 
be  is  a  ptsychlatrtst  or  In  some  other  medical 
specialty,  you  will  find  that  he  has  ^reat  diffi- 
culty replying  to  either  of  them.  I  would  be 
surprised  to  find  many  younger-generation 
psychiatrists  who  would  even  be  interested 
in  replying.  Most  young  pwychlatrlsts  with 
whom  I  have  contact  would  take  the  same 
position  I  am  taking  In  this  letter 

1.  The  concept  of  one  professional  provid- 
ing "complete  professional  care"  to  the  pa- 
tient Is  not  the  current  concept  In  the  heal- 
ing arts  generally,  as  almost  any  person  who 
had  had  contact  with  physicians  in  recent 
years  can  attest  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience— unless  he  happens  to  live  in  a  rural 
area  or  t>e  lower  middle  class  If  he  Is  middle 
class  or  above,  he  will  go  to  a  practitioner 
who  win,  more  often  than  not.  refer  him  to 
a  rpecicdist  on  anything  that  doesn't  come 
under  the  heading  of  internal  medicine.  If 
he  Is  too  poor  to  afford  this,  he  will  go  to  a 
charity  hospital  or  clinic,  where  he  will  also 
make  the  rounds  of  the  sp>eclalltle8.  The 
referral  to  those  professionals  having  greater 
exp>ertlse  bearing  on  the  particular  patient's 
problem  Is  la)  a  matter  of  social  fact  and 
(b)  generally  advocated  as  preferable  treat- 
ment. The  point  Is  that  whether  we  talk 
about  the  M.D  or  Ph.D  In  the  mental 
health  area,  or  tpithin  those  helping  pro- 
fessions, it  18  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  one  professional  rarely  provides  "com- 
plete care  "  My  personal  physician  for  many 
years.  Dr  Howard  L  Horns  (Chief  of  Medical 
Services,  Nicollet  Clinic)  has  referred  me  or 
members  of  my  family  to  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  other  physicians,  most  of  whom  are  on 
the  staff  of  the  Nicollet  Clinic  (but  even  that 
has  not  been  invariably  the  case) 

3.  More  important  than  the  preceding, 
which  might  conceivably  produce  some  tor- 
tured disagreement,  is  the  following,  which 
I  will  assert  dogmaUcally  without  the  tiniest 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  There  is  no 
professional  who  provides  "complete"  care 
In  the  mental  health  area.  Setting  aside  legal 
or  "trade-union"  considerations,  I  win  abso- 
lutely guarantee  that  you  cannot  locate  one 
single  profesHonal  person  (M.D,  Ph.D.. 
M.S  W  .  Marriage  Counselor.  Clergyman,  or 
whatever)  that  Is  competent — or  will  even 
claim  to  be  competent — In  all  of  the  follow- 
ing procedures: 

(a)  psychoanalysis, 

(b)  (non-classical)  psychoanalytic  ther- 
apy, 

(c)  behavior  modification. 

(d)  desensltlsatlon. 

(e)  rational  psychotherapy. 

(f )  aversive  conditioning. 

(g)  psychotropic   medication, 
(h)  electroconvulsive  shock 
(I)   hypnotherapy 
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(J)  ethlco-phllosophlcal  counseling, 

(k)  educational -vocational  counseling. 

(1)  group  therapy, 

( m )    psychosurgery . 

(n)  nondirectlve  psychotherapy 

All  14  of  these  techniques  are  relevant  to 
psychological  problems,  and  each  of  them  Is, 
at  times,  the  treatment  of  choice.  But  there 
Is  nobody — I  repeat  and  emphasize — nobody 
who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  real 
professional  camp>etence  In  even  half  a  dozen 
of  them  Moet  practitioners  would  claim 
competence  in  only  one  or  two  (If  you  doubt 
this,  try  asking  a  few  psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatrists.) I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
above  is  not  a  cooked-up  list  in  which.  In 
order  to  make  a  long  list,  I  have  dragged  in 
all  sorts  of  odd-ball  kinds  of  wizardry  and 
quackery.  Lf  one  were  to  include  all  kinds 
of  psychological  helping  that  are  presently 
practiced  by  reputable,  professionally  trained 
p>ersons  with  doctorates  in  medicine  or  psy- 
chology and  who  have  poet-docttM-ally  taken 
their  8p>eclallst  board  examinations  (for 
M.D  '8,  In  psychiatry  or  child  pisychiatry:  for 
Ph.D  s.  In  clinical,  counseling  or  industrial 
psychology  i  and  who  are  licensed  or  certified 
to  practice  medicine  or  psychology  In  their 
respective  Jurtsdictlons — I  mean  all  sorts  of 
things  like  sensitivity  training  and  Gestalt 
therapy  and  peychodrama  and  existential 
analysis — the  list  could  have  been  expanded 
to  two  dozen  or  more.  (Dr.  Robert  A.  Harp>er, 
in  a  paperback  which  we  used  to  use  here  in 
our  psychotherapy  training  program,  lists 
some  33  different  therapeutic  approaches !  i 
No.  the  p>olnt  about  the  above  Uet  Is  that 
these  are  all  techniques  for  which  more  than 
a  tiny  minority  of  the  professions  concerned 
will  go  to  bat,  and  some  of  which  (e.g  ,  be- 
havior modification,  develop)€d  by  pisycholo- 
glsts  rather  than  by  psychiatrists,  I  may  say) 
have  strong  evidential  supix>rt  of  a  quanti- 
tative nature 

If  you  run  Into  any  psychiatrist  or  hear 
any  psychiatrtc  testimony  in  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which  takes  the  form  of 
claiming  that  only  a  pisychlatriBt  can  provide 
complete  care  for  psychological  disorders,  1 
strongly  urge  that  you  press  him  on  the 
■points  in  the  above  list.  And  don't  let  him 
simply  "wrtte  off"  some  of  them  as  not  being 
good  methods — ask  him  whether  he  has  any 
scientific  evidence  that  they  are  not  good 
methods  in  comparison  with  those  he  hap- 
pens to  prefer.  I  myself  am  comp)etent  at 
only  three  of  the  above  ( Many  practitioners 
are  dubiously  competent  at  any,  although  I 
don't  wish  to  press  that  point  here')  I  am 
not  skilled,  for  instance,  at  hypnosis  When 
I  have  a  p>atlent  for  whom  hypnosis  seems  to 
be  Indicated  as  a  good  pKissiblllty  for  treat- 
ment, I  refer  him.  I  don't  ask  myself  whether 
the  hypnotist  to  whom  I  refer  him  is  a  physi- 
cian or  a  clinical  psychologist,  which  Is  Irrel- 
evant. (The  membership  of  the  American 
Society  for  Clinical  Hypnosis  is,  I  believe, 
about  evenly  divided  between  physicians  and 
psychologists — plus  some  dentists. )  I  ask 
myself  whether  he  Is  a  qualified  hypnotist, 
whether  I  have  had  success  referring  patients 
to  him  in  the  past,  whether  he  is  financially 
and  geographically  accessible  to  the  particu- 
lar pjatlent,  and  the  like  This  is  what  all 
professionals  do  who  are  concerned  prtmartly 
with  p>atlent  care  and  not  mainly  with  get- 
ting rtch  or  bolstertng  up  their  own  "trade 
union." 

I  presume  you  are  aware  that  psychiatrists, 
while  physicians,  do  not  usually  perform  a 
physical  examination  of  the  p>atlent  or  ac- 
cept the  resp>onsibility  for  the  strictly  "medi- 
cal" aspects  of  his  troubles  (e.g.,  peptic 
ulcer)  Psychiatrists  strongly  in  the  Freudian 
tradition  avoid  doing  a  physical  examination 
on  principle.  Many  psychoanalytic  psychia- 
trists avoid  prescribing  drugs.  Is  this  com- 
plete care  by  one  professional? 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  how  I 
think  the  legislation  ought  to  be  amended 
with    regard    to    pisychologists    At   the    very 


least,  I  would  want  to  argue  that  fjsycho- 
iherapy  by  a  clinical  psychologist  who  Is  a 
Dlplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Profes- 
sional Psychology  and  who  la  licensed  or 
certified  as  a  psychologist  In  his  jurisdic- 
tion, should  be  covered  by  Federal  health 
insurance.  An  oddity  I  noted  In  the  Ken- 
nedy bill:  Outi)atient  pisychothenipy  by 
clinical  psychologists  is  covered  U  the  pa"- 
tlent  is  seen  In  a  Federally -supported  hos- 
pital or  Community  Mental  Health  Center. 
but  not — as  I  read  it — in  a  group  practice 
medical  clinic.  Does  this  make  any  sense'' 
In  the  Nicollet  Clinic,  where  I  work  part- 
time.  It  is  prepKJsterous  land  considered  SC' 
by  my  medical  brethren  i  that  if  an  intern- 
ist or  gynecologist  or  dermatologist  refers  a 
p>atlent  for  the  kind  of  psychotherapy  that 
my  psychiatrist  colleagues  Drs  Cranston  and 
Lane  provide,  the  p>aUents  group  insurance 
will  usually  cover  it — ^although  not  always, 
If  he  is  seen  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Where- 
as, if  the  referral  is  from  one  of  the  clinic 
physicians  to  me,  or  to  my  psychologist  col- 
leagues Drs.  Powers  or  Undervrager,  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  the  particular  policy  will 
not  cover  It.  I  can  tell  you  concretely  what 
this  means  in  practice:  It  means  that  if 
Doctors  Cranston  and  Lane  are  currently 
"full  up",  and  the  patient  is  not  economlcal'- 
ly  well-heeled,  he  will  go  essentially  un- 
treated. It  also  means  that  a  patient  for 
whom  my  particular  training  and  sknis  may 
be  optimal  cannot  always  be  referred  to  me 
by  one  of  my  psychiatric  brethren  because 
of  the  insurance  coverage  problem  I  cannot 
think  that  we  want  to  embody  this  kind  of 
social  absurdity  in  Federal  health  legislation 
Should  you  wUh  to  discuss  this  with  me 
further,  when  you  are  next  in  Minneapolis, 
or  even  i)erhaps  wish  me  to  testlfv  before  a 
Ctongreasional  committee,  feel  free'  to  get  in 
touch  with  me. 
Cordially, 

PAtn.  E  Mbkht.  Ph  D  , 
Regents'  Professor  of  Psychology    Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Law,  Past  Presi- 
dent,   American    Psychoiogxcal    As- 
sociation. 

St  ATT    OF    MrNNXSOTA, 

Departmxnt  of  Pitbuc  WruFAai, 

St.  Paul,  Minn  .  January  is  1971 
Hon.  Donald  M.  FaAsn, 
U.S.  Representative,   House   Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Conomssman  F«askb:  In  view  of  the 
increasing  national  concern  for  some  form  of 
federal  health  insurance  and  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  consideration  of  this  subject  by 
the  Congress  I  wotUd  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  attached  resolution  from  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial Mental  Health  Authorities. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
recommendations  of  this  group  that  consider- 
able attention  be  given  to  providing  incen- 
tives that  will  help  keep  down  and  or  reduce 
costs,  such  as  providing  reimbursement  for 
outpatient  and  partial  hospitalisation  serv- 
ices when  ever  possible  These  can  be  deliv- 
ered substantially  cheaper  than  can  the  same 
service  if  the  p>erBon  must  be  hospitalized  on 
a  34  hours  basis  in  order  to  qualify  for  insur- 
ance coverage 

We  would  hop*  that  such  forthcoming  leg- 
islation as  the  Congress  may  p&aa  would  also 
address  itself  to  the  relationship  between 
the  public  and  private  health  care  sectors 

We  strongly  tirge  that  attention  be  given 
to  coverage  for  mental  health  services  In  any 
forthcoming  legislation.  As  you  probably 
know,  Minnesota  Is  moving  ahead  In  the  im- 
provement of  its  services  to  persons  cared  for 
in  our  state  hospitals  In  addition  our  entire 
state  Is  covered  by  a  network  of  community 
mental  health  programs  that  are  second  to 
none  In  the  nation.  The  state  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  8upp>ortlng  these  services  In  the 
past  and  wUl  undoubtedly  be  a  major  sup- 
p>orter  of  them  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time 
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we  would  look  to  aaalatanc*  from  the  federal 
government  In  meeting  the  ongoing  opera- 
tional ooBtM  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
Comprehensive  Community  Ment^  Health 
Centers  Act  or  by  the  provUlon«  of  TIUbb  18 
and  19 

Your  conaldermtlon  of  •r-.esc  recommenda- 
tions U  greatly  «pprec;»t«d  P.eaae  be  u- 
sxired  that  I  wlii  be  happy  to  provide  you  with 
any  additional  information  that  you  may  re- 
quest relative  to  tbeee  matters 
Sincerely  yours. 

Davn)  J    Vml    M.D 
Director.    Medical   Servicer    Divtnon 

RxaoLtmoN       8tt«o«oi«     OE«caAi-  s     AwwrraL 

CONTTXXNCS   or  TOT   9TATI    AXO    TKaMTORIAl. 

MiNTAL    Hkalth    AcTHoaiTixa     NovxMBm 

4-a     1970 

Whereaa  The  delivery  of  health  services  la 
variable  from  area  to  area  and  from  p>eraon 
to  person. 

W>iereas  Existing  prepayment  plans  em- 
phasize economic  relief  primarily 

Whereas  Existing  private  and  Federal 
plans  have  tended  to  increase  the  demands 
on  the  health  care  system  and  to  encourage 
u»e  of  high -cost  services. 

Whereas  Increase  In  demand  escalates 
cost. 

Whereaa  Public  mental  health  services  are 
cost -controllable  and  are  of  wide  availability, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that: 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  planning  for  a  Fed- 
eral Health  Insurance  program  must  em- 
phasize as  a  arst  priority  the  Improvement  of 
delivery  of  health  services,  and 

2.  Planning  for  Federal  Health  Insurance 
must  Include  planning  for  inclusion  of  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems, and 

3  Planning  for  Federal  Health  Insurance 
must  Include  the  utilization  of  and  payment 
for  services  within  mental  health  delivery 
systems  whether  the  services  art  provided 
under  public  or  private  auspices. 

St.*!-!  or  MiNNXSOTA. 
DxPARTMKXT  or  Public  Wn,rAai. 

St  Paul.  Mxnn  .  February  22. 1971 
Hon.  DoNALi}  M    Faxscs. 
U.S.  Representative 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Oka>  CoNcaBssMAN  FSASXB  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanlts  for  your  referring  a  copy 
of  HJl  23  to  our  ofBce  We  are  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  progress  being  made  by  Congress 
on  this  matter  of  a  national  health  plan. 

After  reviewing  HR  22,  I  feel  that  gen- 
erally the  proposed  bill  Is  far  reaching  and 
comprehensive  in  scope  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  specific  reference  made  to  preven- 
tive services  If  any  positive  Impact  Is  to  be 
made  on  the  health  level  of  otir  nations 
populace.  I  feel  that  i  sizable  effort  will  have 
to  be  exerted  In  the  preventive  sphere  of 
hMith  care  As  I'm  sure  you  axe  .iwaxe.  all 
too  little  third-party  coverage  emphasizes 
preventive  medical  care  thtis.  among  other 
things,  falling  to  provide  the  proper  Incen- 
tives to  medical  care  providers  for  keeping 
people  optimally  healthy 

Also,  psychiatric  care  la  an  element  of  the 
health  care  spectrum  ;hat  historically  has 
not  been  given  adequate  consideration,  leav- 
ing a  sizable  gap  in  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  health  care  system  We  here 
In  Minnesota  have  been  actively  carrying  on 
community  mental  health  programs  since  the 
mld-flfties  and  feel  that  the  community- 
baaed  approach  best  provides  for  the  needs 
of  the  individual  patient  and  the  commu- 
nity Thus,  I  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  out- 
patient psychiatric  services,  as  provided  by 
community  mental  health  centers,  In  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  will  strengthen  what 
I  feel  to  be  an  essential  and  much  needed 
community  resource  By  allowing  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  to  be  designated 
as  participating  providers  new  dimensions  in 
treatment  modalities  can  be  molded,  thereby 
expanding     the     heretofore     rigid     physician 
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dominated  "medical"  model  of  psychiatric 
care  by  allowing  paramedical  professionals 
a  greater  role  In  the  treatment  process. 

This,  I  feel,  win  lead  to  a  more  efllclent 
and  effective  use  of  scarce  professional  men- 
tal health  manpower  from  the  psychiatrist 
to  the  trained  psychiatric  technician,  and 
allow  maximum  flexibility  for  the  entire 
treatment  team  to  respond  to  individual 
patient  needs 

However  there  are  certain  segments  of  the 
bill  that  leave  some  questions  In  my  mind 
3p)eclflcally.  I  refer  ui  Part  C—Parflctpartnj 
Protnderj  of  Sen-ices  and  Part  8 — Payment 
to  Providers  of  Services 

First.  Part  C  In  Section  47(a)  a  compre- 
hensive health  service  organization  is)  as  a 
provider  Is  defined  As  I  read  the  provisions 
It  appears  that  only  a  nonprofit  organization 
can  t>e  designated  as  a  comprehen«lv«  health 
service  organisation  and  that  only  indirectly 
can  profit-making  entitles  become  Involved 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  In 
that  It  would  seem  that  many  potential  pro- 
vider resources  would  be  eliminated  or  at 
least  limited  in  their  abUlty  to  participate 
In  Its  present  form  the  Bill  would  require 
an  Intermediary  between  such  a  profit-mak- 
ing provider  and  the  payment  source,  simi- 
lar to  the  present  Medicare  program  I  feel  It 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
health  security  plan  to  do  away  with  this 
middleman  and  allow  the  profit -making  pro- 
viders and  the  payment  source  direct  con- 
tact. 

I  say  this  because,  to  my  knowledge,  moet 
prepaid  group  practices  are  profit  making 
ventures  and  the  simpler  the  administrative 
structure  required  of  such  organizations,  the 
more  attractive  participation  will  be  This  is 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  in  adminis- 
trative costs  that  would  result 

Closely  linked  with  this  are  my  comments 
regarding  Part  E  In  this  section,  participat- 
ing providers  are  given  two  distinct  options: 
(1)  to  be  independent  practitioners  or  be  af- 
Qllated  with  a  health  service  organization 
and  (2)  be  reimbursed  by  the  fee-for-eervice 
or  by  the  capitation  i  prepaid  i  method  As  I 
read  this  section  I  feel  that.  If  anything,  the 
incentive  Is  for  practitioners  to  opt  for  Inde- 
pendent status  luid  the  fee-for-service  reim- 
bursement method,  a  choice  I  do  not  feel  to 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  a  national  health 
plan. 

I  say  this  because,  first  of  all.  one  can  seri- 
ously question  the  efficiency  of  the  old  in- 
dependent practitioner  system  icottage  in- 
dustry) of  medical  care  and.  secondly,  the 
fee-for-servlce  reimbursement  model  places 
the  emphasis  on  treating  sickness,  as  com- 
pared to  maintaining  positive  health 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  more 
positive  incentives  to  practitioners  for  choos- 
ing the  prepaid  group  practice  model,  a 
model  that  i  baaed  upon  all  available  infor- 
mation) provides  a  higher  level  of  health 
care  and  In  a  more  efficient  manner 

For  example,  such  Incentives  as  special 
'oo*1tf»ratlon  In  terms  of  availability  of  loans 
fof(  facHltles  construction,  equipment,  etc.. 
coilMr  be  proffered  prepaid  group  practices 
consisting  of.  say,  four  or  more  physlclana 
.'iggregately  providing  a  certain  minimum  of 
primary  and  secondary  medical  services;  also, 
special  financial  Incentives  could  be  given  to 
such  groups  willing  to  locate  in  poor  health 
areas 

In  your  letter  you  also  asked  my  view  re- 
garding the  future  role  of  the  state  in  the 
field  of  mental  'lealth  Regarding  this.  I  feel 
that  mental  health  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped on  the  local  level  with  the  financial 
aid  of  the  state  government  with  the  state 
per  se  providing  only  those  services  proving 
too  costly  to  be  ecorujmically  provided  on  the 
local  level  Thus,  the  state's  role  would  be 
that  of  providing  financial  aid  to  local  com- 
munities for  the  development  of  local  re- 
sources and  of  setting  operational  9tan<>arda 
for  these  resources  Services  provided  directly 
by   the   state    would    be   restricted   to   thoee 
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persons  not  responding  to  the  treatment 
modes  available  at  the  local  level — the 
chronic  mental  patient  requiring  mainte- 
nance services  for  the  moet  part 

This  would  seem  to  fit  Into  your  proposed 
national  health  plan  in  that  the  psychiatric 
services  covered  therein  are  of  the  type  pro- 
vided In  an  active  treatment  program  of  care, 
excluding  maintenance  per  se 

In  closing,  please  accept  my  thanks  for 
allowing  me  to  express  some  of  my  Ideas  re- 
garding this  very  Important  iaeue  of  national 
health  Feel  free  to  contact  my  office  at  any 
time  regarding  this  or  any  other  matter  you 
feel  I  can  be  of  aaeutance 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAvm  J.  Van,,  ILD.. 
Director  Medical  Servicet  Division 

Jxnat  16. 1071, 
Hon.  DoNAU)  FaAsn, 
Lon^pvorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dtax  Mb  FKAsn  We  are  writing  you  on 
behalf  otf  the  Mlnneeota  Psychological  As- 
sociation with  respect  to  H.R  22 — the  Health 
Security  bUl 

First,  we  believe  the  bill  to  have  many  de- 
sirable features.  Among  these  are  1 )  the  em- 
phasis on  group  practice  of  a  non-profit,  pn- 
fjald.  and  preventive  character.  2)  the  em- 
phasis on  quality  of  care  through  peer  re- 
view, continuing  education  and  the  like. 
3)  the  coverage  of  effective  drugs  and  appli- 
ances. 4)  the  provision  for  medical  service 
to  underservlced  areas.  5i  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  use  of  paramedical  employees 
and  finally,  8)  the  provision  of  representa- 
tives of  tiie  consumer  on  the  advisory  boards 
(in  our  opinion,  however,  the  consumer 
should  be  given  still  more  influence) 

As  to  the  Pole  of  psychologists,  however,  we 
believe  the  bill  needs  marked  revision  In- 
cluding psychological  services  as  one  of  the 
■supjxjrtlng  services"  Sec  27 lb)  "to  assure 
that  whenever  services  of  this  nature  are 
provided  they  are  under  appropriate  medical 
supervision  (quoted   from   Sectlon-by- 

Sectlon  Analysis)  ignores  a  number  of  facts. 
For  one.  the  Committee  on  Allied  Professions 
of  the  Minnesota  Psychiatric  Association 
states.  "The  ocanmlttee  affirms  that  each 
profession  (psychiatry  and  psychology  i  is  au- 
tonomous." Secondly,  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medloal  Program  of  the  Dnlformed 
Services  iCHAMPUSi  compensates  psycholo- 
gists for  their  services  without  a  ph^'slclan 
referral.  Thirdly,  the  laws  of  seven  states 
(Kentucky.  Colorado,  Cailfornla,  Dtah.  Mich- 
igan. New  Jersey.  New  York  j  require  that  a 
psychologist  be  reimbursed  by  health  in- 
surance plans  for  mental  health  services 
exactly  the  saine  as  a  peyohlatrlst  would  be 
reimbursed  Fourthly,  although  ptsycholo- 
glsts  share  many  techniques  with  psychia- 
trists and  social  workers,  they  have  special 
proficiencies  In  the  assessment  of  behavior, 
counseling,  behavior  modification,  desensltl- 
zatlon.  averslve  conditioning,  and  non-dlrec- 
tlve  psychotherapy 

In  addition,  when  the  supply  of  mental 
health  professionals  Is  so  scanty  In  relation 
to  the  need,  no  law  should  decrease  the 
availability  of  mental  health  services  to  the 
public.  Instead,  it  should  obviously  increase 
them.  As  we  see  it,  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished in  HJl  22  by  adding  the  phrase  "or 
qualified    psychologist  "    whenever    the    word 

■peychlatrist"  appears  i  For  example,  this 
would  permit  the  qualified  psychologist  as 
well  as  the  pwychlatrlst  to  have  twenty  con- 
sultations with  a  patient  In  any  benefit 
period). 

One  of  us.  Dr.  Challman.  la  looking  for- 
ward to  discussing  this  question  and  related 
ones  with  you  In  your  office  at  1  30  pjn. 
Monday.  June  28th. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  C.  ScHn,  Ph    D.. 

Executive  Off.cer. 
RoBxrr   Chaixman,   Ph.   D.. 
Chairman,  Legislation  Committee. 
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[Reprinted  from  Mlnnesoita  Psychiatric 
Aasoctallon,  Newsletter,  January  1971) 
Dr.  Jepeon.  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Allied  Professions,  received  from  Dr.  Herbert 
Klemmer.  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Dis- 
trict Branches  Committee  on  Allied  Pro- 
fesalona,  reports  from  that  committee  and 
also  from  the  Fall  committee  of  the  Council 
on  Professions  and  Associations  They  are 
eaaentlally  congruent  and  report  a  rather 
substantial  consensus  of  the  leaders  of  the 
APA.  The  following  statements  on  psychiatry 
and  psychology  were  moved  and  approved  by 
the  committee, 

(A)  The  commlwee  affirms  that  each  pro- 
fession (psychiatry  and  psychology)  Is  auton- 
omous. 

A  profession  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  standards,  the  definition  of  its 
fields  of  practice,  the  quality  of  training,  the 
competence  of  its  practitioners,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 

We  should,  in  every  positive  manner,  in- 
form the  public  about  the  specific  skills  of 
the  psychiatric  profession 

(B)  The  concept  that  psychotherapy  Is  a 
medical  procedure  only  places  us  in  a  vul- 
nerable and  Indefensible  position. 

Since  there  are  overlapping  areas  of  prac- 
tice which  could  lead  to  public  confusion. 
It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  psychiatric  pro- 
fession to  define  what  its  skills  are  to  the 
public. 

(The  committee  recognizes  the  {Kxtentlal 
dangers  of  stirring  up  controversy  and  of 
polarizing  the  membership  It  felt,  however, 
the  responsibility  of  leadership.  The  issues 
and  arguments  are  old  and  stale,  nothing  is 
gained  by  obscurity  and  a  defensive  po6ture. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  manpower  short- 
age, the  battle  over  exclusive  rights  to  psy- 
chotherapy is  one  we  are  obviously  going  to 
lose). 

(C)  Responsibility  in  collaboration 

1.  In  a  medical  setting  the  responsibility 
is  medical  The  social  worker  and  psycholo- 
glart  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the  psy- 
chiatrist 

2.  In  a  psychological  setting  or  social  work 
setting,  as  In  clinics  operated  by  these  dis- 
ciplines, ultimate  responsibility  resides  in  the 
professions  operating  the  clinics  even  though 
psychiatrists  are  utilized  as  consultants. 

3.  In  private  practice  settings  a  psychia- 
trist may  refer  a  f>atlent  to  a  psychologist  or 
soolal  worker  for  psychotherapy  or  case  work, 
treatment  and  terminate  his  treatment  of  the 
patient.  The  psychiatrist  shovild  be  explicit 
about  this  to  the  patient  In  making  a  re- 
ferral. The  responsibility  is  then  the  psychol- 
ogists or  the  social  workers  Their  profes- 
sional autonomy  makes  further  consultation 
or  supervision  by  the  psychiatrist  unneces- 
sary unless  requested  Since  psychiatric 
treatment  is  terminated  under  this  arrange- 
ment, matters  of  payment  to  the  psycholo- 
gist or  si;>clal  worker  should  be  decided  by  the 
government  or  insurance  company  that  may 
be  Involved  iThe  treatment  under  these 
circumstances  is  either  physcho  log  leal  work 
or  social  work,  not  medical) 

If  the  psychiatrist  rerfers  a  patient  to 
other  professionals,  but  also  ocmtlnues  his 
treatment,  collaboration  follows  the  model 
of  treatment  in  the  medical  setting  and  the 
psychiatrist  retains  the  ultimate  respon- 
slblUty 

Where  the  ijsychiatrtst  sees  a  patient  in 
consultation  on  request  of  a  social  worker 
or  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist  does  not 
assume  responsibility.  He  reports  to  the 
referring  professional  in  the  same  fashion  as 
when  he  Is  consultant  to  a  fellow  physician. 
He  should,  however,  be  aware  of  his  respKjn- 
sibility  both  legal  and  moral  to  the  patient 
and  to  the  person  requesting  the  consulta- 
tion. 

If  a  patient  who  is  in  psychotherapy  with 
a   psychologist   or   social   worker  requests   a 


consultation  with  a  peychlatrlat  without 
referral  by  the  psychologist  or  social  worker 
the  patient  should  get  acquiescence  from  his 
therapist.  If  he  does  not  then  the  decision 
Is  an  individual  one.  but  It  is  recommended 
as  a  general  guideline  that  the  psychiatrist 
relate  to  the  psychologist  as  he  does  to 
physicians 

If  a  patient  is  under  medical  care  the 
physician  has  the  responsibility  for  arriving 
at  a  diagnosis.  Otherwise,  the  autonomy  of 
allied  professionals  at  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
should  be  respected 

Each  profession  should  be  responsible  for 
Its  standards.  Its  training,  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  Psychiatrists  should  continue 
to  cooperate  with  other  professionals  In  their 
training  programs  by  making  its  facilities 
and  patients  available,  reserving  however  the 
final  responsibility  of  the  psychologist.  If 
psychologists  wish  to  establish  Independent 
training  facilities  this  should  be  their  deci- 
sion. 

Scientologists,  marriage  counselors,  pas- 
toral coimselors,  etc.  should  not  be  regarded 
as  professionals  in  the  same  sense  as  our  psy- 
chologists and  social  workers  since  they  are 
not  yet   recognljied   professionals 

With  regard  to  Standard  15,  the  committee 
favored  a  psychiatrist  with  administrative 
skills  as  the  program  director  of  a  psychiatric 
facility  that  is  not  a  hospital  (e.g  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  but  on  a  prac- 
tical level  this  does  not  now  seem  feasible) 

This  certainly  represents  a  liberalization 
of  the  APA  position  although  it  remains 
acutely  aware  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
public  and  no  longer  seeks  to  discharge  this 
concern  by  determining  what  other  profes- 
sions may  or  may  not  do  Instead  this  is  an 
effort  to  more  clearly  define  the  role  and 
scope  of  psychiatrists'  responsibilities.  It  also 
makes  more  explicit  the  practices  ln\t)lved 
In  the  collaboration  with  the  APA  which 
were  heretofore  vague  Furthermore,  it 
recognizes  that  the  care  of  persons  with 
mental  and  emotional  illnesses  and  certain 
problems  of  social  disruption  does  not  lie 
entirely  in  the  domain  of  psychiatry.  Over 
the  years  there  has  been  far  too  much  polar- 
ization In  our  relationships  with  our 
associates  and  we  can  all  be  pleased  that  our 
organization  has  made  a  fxssltive  step  toward 
Improving  these  relationships  in  the  Interest 
of  the  patients  we  serve.  It  is  certainly 
timely. 


WELFARE  REFORM  NEEDED 


THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  FREE- 
DOM OF  SPEECH  AND  PRESS :  ONE 
AVENUE  OF  APPROACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  controversy  over  freedom 
of  speech  smd  press,  the  following  quo- 
tation in  the  June  27  Washington  Post 
indicates  one  possible  avenue  courts  and 
legislators  might  explore. 

The  quotation  follows : 

In  Just  the  last  few  years,  a  new  reading  of 
the  First  Amendment  has  been  developed 
by  some  legal  scholars  which  puts  modern 
newspaper  management  on  the  defensive 
The  theory  holds  that  "freedom  of  the  press" 
belongs  to  everyone,  not  Just  the  people  who 
own  the  newspapers  and  the  crucial  test  Is 
whether  everyone's  viewpoint  is  given  fair 
access  to  the  news  columns.  That  departure 
raises  deep  and  largely  unexplored  questions 
about  who  controls  the  printing  presses  and 
whether  monopoly  ownership  inhibits  the 
freedom  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNTcncirr 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO  Mr  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  HM.  1.  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can  cure 
the  social  ills  of  a  nation  that  have 
evolved  over  many  generations. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  is  perfect 
in  every  way,  and  certainly  H.R.  1  is  not 
an  exception. 

There  are  both  weak  and  strong  points 
in  this  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  legislation 
that  had  to  be  passed. 

It  has  been  clear  for  a  long  time  that 
we  must  have  welfare  reform.  And  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  difficult  feat 
was  for  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  1.  despite 
its  defects,  and  give  the  Senate  the  op- 
portunity for  an  essential  second  look 
that  hopefully  can  be  adjusted  by  a  com- 
mittee on  compromise. 

In  the  first  place,  title  rv,  the  welfare 
section  of  H.R  1.  offers  a  constructive 
beginning  in  the  long  needed  reform  of 
the  Nation's  welfare  program.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  AFE>C  category — families 
with  dependent  children — has  risen  by 
50  percent,  or  3,441,000  persons,  during 
the  last  2  years. 

It  is  unjust  that  so  many  people,  in- 
cluding large  numbers  of  children,  are 
dependent  on  the  chaotic  and  unfair 
terms  of  present  AFDC  programs.  Title 
rv  replaces  AFDC  with  two  programs, 
both  offering  a  Federal  floor  of  $2,400  for 
a  family  of  four.  The  family  assistance 
plan — FAP — to  be  administered  by  HEW, 
would  assist  families  with  no  adult  mem- 
ber who  IS  able  to  work,  while  the  oppor- 
tunities for  families — OFF — to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
would  assist  families  with  a  member  who 
can  work  or  is  eligible  for  job  training. 
This  provision  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  training,  counseling  and 
emplo>Tnent  plans  for  all  persons  receiv- 
ing benefits. 

Administration  of  these  two  programs 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  an  impor- 
tant and  positive  step  However,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  H.R.  1,  unlike  last  year's 
bill  would  not  provide  supplementary 
payments  to  welfare  recipients  who  live 
in  States  now  providing  higher  combined 
Federal -State  payment  than  the  pro- 
posed Federal  payment  of  $2,400. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  matching  provi- 
sion of  30  percent  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  in 
April  I  urged  Chairman  Mills  to  include 
such  a  provision  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ported. At  that  time  I  wrote . 

If  the  •a.iOO  base  flgtire  is  used,  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  will  have  to  supplement  this 
grant  with  $1,324,  as  the  present  average 
payment  is  •3,724.  A«  you  are  well  aware  from 
the  testimony,  Conneesicut  has  suffered 
severe  budget  deficits  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
creased demand  for  welfare  assistance.  The 
situation  is  equally  critical  in  a  number  of 
the  northern  states.  .  .  . 
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U  ihe  30"^  figure  Is  adopted.  Connecticut 
would  receive  a  Federal  matching  supple- 
ment of  about  $400  per  family  on  the  aver- 
age. TtUs  will  mean  a  CotAl  of  $10.3  million 
savings  which  would  free  funds  for  sorely 
needed  education  recreation  and  related 
projects  which  have  experienced  cutbacks  in 
recent  years 

On  a  nationwide  basis  the  $3,400  figure  re- 
portedly under  consideration  by  your  Com- 
mittee is  a  substantial  step  towafd  Its  goal 
for  welfare  reform  However,  the  coat  of  liv- 
ing in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  and 
states  Is  such  that  a  state  supplement  will 
be  mandatory  in  order  to  insure  even  a  min- 
imum subsistence  level  Unfortunately,  these 
states  are  often  the  ones  with  ertreme  budg- 
etary problems  and  dwindling  tax  bases 

It  Is  therefore  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  Include  provisions  in  Its  bill  to  re- 
quire that  no  welfare  recipient  will  re- 
ceive less  under  the  new  welfare  program 
than  he  received  previously  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  also  include  a  30  percent 
matching  provision  to  ease  the  welfare 
burden  on  the  budgets  of  States  whose 
welfare  recipients  already  receive  pay- 
ments well  above  the  $2,400  figure 

Important  social  security  provisions 
are  also  contained  In  H.R.  1.  such  as  the 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits  for 
widows  and  dependent  widowers,  the  spe- 
cial minimum  benefits  of  up  to  $150  for 
people  who  have  worked  under  the  pro- 
gram at  low  earnings  for  many  years, 
and  the  Increased  benefits  for  workers 
who  delay  their  retirement  beyond  age 
85. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
ciirlty  benefits  has  my  strong  support: 
yet.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  an  adequate 
raise,  and  am  therefore  cosponsor  of 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  consid- 
erably larger  and  realistic  increase.  Cer- 
tainly, until  such  legislation  is  passed, 
the  automatic  increase  provided  by  H.R. 
1  for  any  year  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rises  3  percent  or  more  will  be  very 
helpful 

I  am  deeply  concemecT  about  some  of 
the  medicare  provisions  in  H.R  1.  True 
this  legislation  would  extend  medicare  to 
1.5  million  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  fund  recipients  who  were  not 
previously  eligible — and  that  is  as  It 
should  be.  But  the  provisions  that  medi- 
care part  B  deductible  would  be  raised 
from  $50  to  $60 — meaning  the  patient 
would  pay  the  first  $60  of  his  hospital 
bill  Instead  of  the  first  $50 — is  indeed  a 
step  backward 

So  are  other  provisions.  For  example, 
there  would  be  a  one-third  cut  in  Federal 
payments  for  hospital  care  under  medic- 
aid after  60  days,  and  the  same  cut  for 
nursing  home  care.  The  bill  also  includes 
a  one-third  cut  In  Federal  payments 
after  90  days  for  a  patient  m  a  mental 
hospital  and  a  final  cutoff  after  275  ad- 
ditional days 

I  understand  that  these  provisions 
were  included  because  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  care,  which  would  provide 
for  the  health  needs  of  all  our  citizens, 
is  under  dlsciission.  But  I  find  this  argu- 
ment unconvincing. 

Illness  will  not  wait  upon  the  actions 
of  Congress  And  as  everyone  knows, 
quick  action  is  rarely  a  virtue  of  the 
Congress,  even  for  matters  as  urgent  as 
health  care 

A  single  Illness  can  wipe  out  the  sav- 
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ings  of  a  lifetime  and  rob  a  person  of 
independence  and  dignity  as  he  becomes 
a  burden  to  loved  ones.  Medicare,  which 
has  been  the  saving  grace  for  millions, 
now  covers  less  than  half  the  total  med- 
ical bill  of  the  average  older  American, 
leaving  uncovered  a  health  bill  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  total  health  bill 
for  the  average  younger  person. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  correct  the  man:'  deficiencies  of 
the  medicare  section  of  this  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R  1  could  be  substan- 
tially improved — and  hopefully  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  positive  changes  in  the  bill 

Still.  H  R.  1  is  landmark  legislation 
It  sets  a  new  course,  a  constructive  be- 
ginning upon  which  to  build  in  the 
future 
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A  BRAVE  PEOPLE 


HON    PETER  W    RODINO,  JR. 

op    NrW     JCXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  are  aware  of  the  gallant,  persist- 
ent nature  of  the  Baltic  nationals  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The 
dauntless  spirit  of  these  nationals  has 
shown  no  indications  of  relenting  despite 
30  years  of  Soviet  domination 

In  commemorating  this  30th  anniver- 
sary, the  Star  Ledger  of  New  Jersey  has 
provided  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the 
Baltic  plight 

I  share  In  the  dream  of  the  Baltics 
for  the  freedom  which  is  their  right. 

The  article  follows: 

A   Bbavz   Propi-i 

For  the  Baltic  people — nationals  In  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia  and  Estonia  and  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent — this  month  has  a 
poignant  sadness,  a  sense  of  an  enduring 
tragedy.  It's  been  30  years  since  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  the  Baltic  states  and  seleed 
the  three  independent  republics.  Ignoring 
non-aggression  pacts  when  It  no  longer  suited 
Its  convenience 

These  tiny  nations,  brave  in  spirit  and  In- 
dependent In  mind,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
bow  to  the  superior  military  might  of  their 
aggressive  neighbor  The  Kremlin  moved  be- 
hind ultimatums  that  dissolved  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Baits,  putting  In  their  place 
regimes  that  were  politically  subservient  to 
Russia 

There  was,  of  course,  the  mockery  of  "free 
elections."  the  window-dressing  that  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  a  respectable  facade,  the 
(ace-savlng  device  of  having  puppet  parlia- 
ments that  supinely  requested  admittance  to 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Baits  are  a  proud  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Indignity  of  living  In 
demeaning,  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  a 
police  state  They  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
nied Independence  while  the  Kremlin  has 
been  trying  to  Sovletlze  the  Baltic  states  with 
an  Infusion  of  RUsslan  migration  and  a 
rigorous  Imposition  of  Its  language  and  cul- 
ture on  a  stlU  unwilling  people. 

To  the  eternal  credit  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  Baits,  there  are  still  tangible 
vestiges  of  Independence  among  the  people, 
which  the  Kremlin  no  doubt  finds  extremely 
discomfiting  This  Is  a  measure  of  the  un- 
flagging will  of  a  people  who  refuse  to  be 
crushed  by  a  cruel  exercise  of  power — three 
decades  after  an  unconscionable  conquest  at 
a  people  who  stubbornly,  and  courageously, 
resist  the  finality  of  complete  submission. 


HON  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

r    MAXTXAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Elder 
family  of  Emmltsburg.  Md  ,  has  pub- 
lished the  Emmltsburg  Chronicle  for 
almost  50  years,  over  a  span  of  3  genera- 
tions The  newspaper  now  has  a  new 
publisher.  Mr.  Robert  Wentworth.  The 
Elder  family  can  be  proud  of  the  excellent 
newspaper  they  have  published  since 
1922  The  Emmltsburg  Chronicle  of 
June  25.  1971,  contained  an  editorial  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
story  of  the  Elder  family  cormection  with 
It.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  been  grateful  for  this  excellent 
paper  over  the  years  and  say  to  Mrs.  C. 
Arthur  Elder  and  her  son.  Arthur  8. 
Elder,  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Thx  EMurrsBtrtc  Chboniclx.  Emmttsvog. 
Mo 

This  Is  the  last  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
under  the  Elder  Banner  For  fifty  years  and 
three  generations,  the  Elder  family  has  pub- 
lished this  newspaper  at  the  same  location 
on  South  Seton  Avenue 

Mr  Robert  Wentworth  is  your  new 
publisher  Mr  Wentworth,  a  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  newsman.  Is  taking  over  the  duties 
of  owner  and  publisher  of  your  favorite 
newspaper 

The  Emmltsburg  Chronicle,  as  we  know  it 
today,  had  a  humble  beginning  One  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.  1840.  the  Emmltsburg 
Banner  was  flr»t  published  here  Five  years 
later.  In  1B45,  the  paper  took  on  a  new  name 
and  a  new  ownership  MrC.  Orate  published 
the  Emmltsburg  Star  This  publication  con- 
tinued for  a  few  yesu's  Just  how  long  Mr 
Orate  continued  to  publish  the  Star  Is  lost 
in  history 

Mr  Samuel  Motter.  at  the  insistence  of 
family  and  friends,  published  the  first  edition 
of  the  EmmlUburg  Chronicle  in  1879.  Mr, 
Motter  died  March  31.  1889  and  his  widow, 
Mrs.  C.  Motter.  took  charge. 

Mr  W  H.  Troxell  purchased  the  paper  In 
1899  Troxell  continued  publication  until  he 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Sterling  Oalt  In  1906.  Mr. 
Oalt  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the 
Weekly  Chronicle,  In   1909 

At  the  death  of  Mr  Gait.  Mr  William 
Sugars  bought  the  paper  Mr  Sugars  sold  out 
to  a  local  combine  of  businessmen:  Henry 
M  Warrenfeltz.  J  Ward  Kerrigan  and  Mi- 
chael J.  Thompeon. 

On  January  16.  1922.  this  combine  was  dis- 
solved and  John  D  Elder  and  Michael  J. 
Thompson  operated  the  paper  on  a  partner- 
ship basis  During  this  ownership,  the 
Chronicle  was  moved  from  East  Main  Street 
to  Its  present  location 

Mr  John  D  Elder  bought  out  Mr  Thomp- 
son in  1927.  starting  a  fifty  year,  three  gen- 
eration ownership  of  the  paper.  This  repre- 
sents the  longest  uninterrupted  ownership 
during  the  newspaper's  colorful  and  some- 
times stormy  history  At  John  D.  Elder's 
death.  January  31,  1943.  the  paper  suspended 
publication  for  five  years.  This  was  during 
World  War  n. 

Resuminion  of  publication  was  made  un- 
der the  ownership  of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Elder 
and  Mr  Edward  O.  Stull.  in  1948.  C  Arthur 
Elder  became  sole  owner  and  publisher  In 
1968.  C  Arthur  Elder  died  April  1.  1971.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Virginia  Elder.  anU  his  son. 
Arthur  Spalding  Elder,  have  carried  on  to 
the  present. 
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The  Elder  family  has  mixed  emotions  about 
handing  over  the  reins  of  publication  of  the 
Chronicle.  We  will  miss  the  frantic,  never 
ending  spector  of  the  deadline,  the  con- 
stant search  for  the  inevitable.  "Who,  What, 
When,  Where  and  Why",  of  each  news  worthy 
Item  In  each  edition. 

We  hope  we  have  served  you  well.  We  have 
tried. 

We  are  also  very  sure  that  the  high  stand- 
ards of  John  D.  Elder,  his  son,  C.  Arthur 
Elder,  and  his  grandson.  Arthur  Spalding 
Elder.  wlU  be  continued  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  the  new  publisher.  Bob  Wentworth. 
The  Chronicle  will  continue  to  be  published 
at  the  old  stand  on  South  Seton  Avenue. 

Arthur  Spalding  Elder  will  continue  to 
operate  the  Chronicle  Press  Inc  All  your 
Job  printing  needs  will  stUl  be  handled  un- 
der the  personal  attention  of  Arthur  S.  Eld- 
er and  his  competent  staff  of  Ernie  Rosen- 
steel  and  Tom  Sayler. 

If.  we  of  the  Chronicle  staff,  have  but  one 
thing  of  value  to  leave  as  a  legacy  it  will  be 
Integrity.  When  a  lifetime  of  business  trans- 
actions are  simmered  down  to  the  basic  es- 
sentials and  stripped  of  all  the  tinsel.  It  be- 
comes evident  that  without  Integrity  and  Re- 
sponsibility, there  Is  no  tomorrow. 

We  wish  the  new  publisher  well.  We  thank 
you  all  for  your  cooperation  and  help  over 
the  years. 

So  with  a  heavy  heart  we  write  "30"  to  our 
part  in  the  production  of  the  Emmltsburg 
Chronicle. 


BLASTING  THE  BLAST 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  testified  in  Anchorage  before  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  regarding  the 
proposed  nuclear  testing  on  Amchitka 
Island  next  October.  At  that  time,  I 
raised  several  questions  regarding  the 
overall  feasibility  of  this  project. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  I  have 
raised  have  been  articulated  by  James 
E.  Bylin  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  24  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  believe  this  article  expresses  clearly 
and  concisely  some  of  the  ideas  and 
facts  that  point  out  why  the  decision 
to  test  nuclear  weapons  on  Amchitka 
Island  should  be  reconsidered. 

The  article  follows : 

Blasting  the  Blast — AECs  Plan  To  Stage 
Atom  Test  in  Alaska  Bring  Sharp  Dis- 
sent 

cettics   fear   quakes.    wa\.xs     harm    to   u.s  - 

sovtet  ties;   no  dancer  seen  by  agency 

But  is  this  test  necessary'' 

(By  James  E.  Bylln) 

AwcHoaACE.  Alaska — It  sounds  like  the 
governmental    agency   for   all   seasons. 

Here  In  Alaska  It's  transplanting  sea  otter 
rescued  from  the  edge  of  extinction,  to  build 
new  herds  In  their  old  habitats  It  maintains 
archeologlcal  digs  that  have  shed  new  light 
on  the  arrival  of  man  in  North  America  It 
helps  In  air  and  sea  rescues  Porty-flve  per- 
cent of  Its  work  force  are  minority-group 
members. 

But  It  also  has  a  scheme  that,  many  Alas- 
kans and  non-Alaskans  fear,  could  produce 
a  catalog  of  catastrophes.  Including  earth- 
quakes, tidal  waves,  radioactive  poisoning 
and  even  a  rupture  in  delicate  U.S. -Soviet 
relations. 

The  agency  is  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commis- 
sion, and  it  has  embarked  on  what  promises 


to  be  one  of  its  most  controversial  cam- 
paigns since  the  days  of  atmospheric  nu- 
clear testing  a  decade  ago  This  fall,  probably 
In  October,  the  AEC  plans  to  detonate  the 
biggest  underground  nuclear  test  In  V.S. 
history  on  Isolated  Amchitka  Island  In  Alas- 
ka's Aleutian  Islands  Code-named  Cannikin 
(the  AEC  says  Its  code  names  have  no  mean- 
ing), it  would  be  nearly  Ave  times  lairger 
than  any  underground  blast  ever  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  The  test  would  be  a  five  megaton 
"event,  "  to  use  an  AEC  term,  equal  to  five 
million  tons  of  TNT  and  250  times  larger 
than  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  in 
1945. 

A    replay 

The  AEC  says  the  test  should  be  perfectly 
safe  But  It  is  being  questioned  and  criticized 
by  Alaska  officials  as  well  as  conservationists 
and  scientists  nationally  The  opposition  Is 
sp>€arheaded  by  Mike  Grave!,  a  US  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  argues  that  the  test  should 
"be  canceled  and  the  Island  fully  restored 
and  that  the  AEC  count  Amchitka  and  Alas- 
ka out  of  any  future  plans  for  the  detona- 
tion of  atomic  bombs"  Meanwhile  Aleuus 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  Aleutlatxs 
(though  not  Amchitka  I  are  threatening  to 
go  to  court  to  block  the  test 

In  a  sense,  the  dispute  is  a  replay  The  AEC 
tested  a  nuclear  device  on  Amchitka  in  Octo- 
ber 1969  amid  vociferous  protests.  This  time, 
though,  the  .stAkes  are  much  higher  That 
was  a  one-megat<jn  explosion,  about  as  large 
as  any  set  off  In  the  AECs  southern  Nevada 
testing  grounds,  to  determine  whether  the 
Amchitka  site  could  safely  handle  bigger 
tests.  The  AECs  conclusion:    it  could 

At  first  glance,  Amchitka  would  seem  the 
Ideal  site  for  underground  tests  The  treeless. 
42-mlle-Iong  island  Ls  utterly  remote  from 
large  population  centers  It  Is  1.400  miles 
west-southwest  of  Anchorage  and  2,500  miles 
west- north  west  of  Seattle  Nearly  10.000 
troops  were  stationed  on  the  Island  during 
World  War  II.  leaving  behind  a  system  of  air- 
strips and  roads  Today,  rats  are  the  only 
land  mammals  on  Amchitka  besides  AEC 
personnel. 

The  Island,  however,  happens  to  straddle 
one  of  the  world's  most  active  earthquake 
zones,  raising  the  concern  that  the  blast. 
which  Itself  Is  expected  to  register  7  0  on  the 
Rlchter  seismic  scale,  could  trigger  a  giant 
temblor  and  pyerhaps  even  a  tidal  wave 
(Scientists  prefer  "seismic  wave"  or  the 
Japanese  term,  tsunami,  to  the  misnamed 
tidal  wave.)  And  Alaskans  have  reason  to 
worry  about  earthquakes.  Much  of  the  state 
wBis  devastated  by  the  Good  Prldav  quake  In 
1964 

THE    AEC'S    POSITION 

That  quake.  Sen  Oravel  says  began  with 
a  shock  of  about  6  5  and  triggered  itself  to  a 
peak  of  8  4  (The  recent  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley quake  was  6  6  i  Referring  to  Cannikin 
Sen  Garve:  says  what  type  of  energy  can  be 
released  with  that  kind  of  trigger")  No  one 
knows  Would  Cannikins  7  0  Richter  scale 
reading,  combined  with  a  7.0  natural  earth- 
quake, remain  a  harmless  70  event?  The 
odds  shift  markedly  against  such  an  even- 
tuality occurring  without  some  toll." 

The  AEC  claims  the  chances  it  would  set 
off  a  quake  are  remote,  but  It  does  acknowl- 
edge that  because  the  understanding  of 
earthquake  mechanisms  is  still  developing 
and  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  exact  calcula- 
tions, the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
cannot  t>e  ruled  out  " 

One  AEC  scientist  says  that  earthquake 
country  may  be  a  "gixxi  place'  for  under- 
ground testing  and  that  If  an  earthquake 
happened  to  be  triggered  it  might  actually 
be  beneficial,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  Ex- 
ploding a  bomb  in  a  site  Like  Amchitka,  he 
says,  would  "represent  much  less  a  departure 
than  In  another  place  where  quakes  aren't 
common."  And  In  the  unlikelihood  a  quake 
Is  triggered.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
"ready  to  go"  anyway  and  Its  force  could  be 


less  than  If  mother  nature  hadn't  been  pre- 
empted, he  reasons.  Also,  he  claims,  any 
quake  would  be  localized.  Utile  different  from 
what  occurs  frequently  there. 

RADIOACTIVITY    IS  FEARED 

The  1964  Alaskan  quake  unleashed  a  mas- 
sive seismic  wave  that  smashed  coastal  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean  basin;  J7  blocks 
of  downtown  Crescent  City  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia were  leveled  by  the  wave,  for  instance 
Cannikin's  chances  of  duplicating  t^ls  dis- 
aster are  "negligible,"  according  to  i^e  AEC 
William  G.  Van  Etom,  a  Scrlpps  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  seismologist  working  for  the 
AEC,  says  that  "no  large  tsunami  nas  origi- 
nated in  recorded  history"  In  tm  western 
Aleutians,  where  Amchitka  Is  located.  In  1866, 
Mr  Van  Dorn  says,  a  7.5  magnitude  quake 
only  20  miles  from  Amchitka  "produced  only 
a  small,  local  tsunami."  The  key  reason,  he 
explains,  appears  to  be  that  tsunamis  tend  to 
happen  where  quakes  produce  vertical  ground 
motloris  Unlike  in  the  eastern  Aleutians,  the 
motions  are  horizontal  In  the  western  Aleu- 
tians, he  adds. 

For  many  critics,  the  earthquake-seismic 
wave  questions  are  secondary  "These  threats 
are  real,  but  more  real  Is  the  threat  of  radio- 
active contamination  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental venting  because  these  have  happened 
with  remarkable  regularity.'  charges  E&r]  J. 
Bell,  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  which  opposes  the  test 

Since  the  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  in  1963  the  ABC  has  exploded  230  un- 
derground devices,  of  which  17  leaked  radlQ- 
actlvity  detectable  offslte."  the  AEC  admits. 
The  one  leak  Cannikin  opponents  won  t  let 
t.he  .^EC  forget  occurred  last  December  In 
Nevada,  causing  the  AEC  to  suspend  tests. 
Project  Baneberry.  a  20-kiloton  device  i equal 
to  20.000  tons  of  TST I  was  detonated  at  a 
depth  of  910  feet  Though  the  AEC  thought 
'.:  was  fully  familiar  with  the  area's  geology 
because  it  had  conducted  other  tests  nearby, 
the  earths  surface  suddenly  cracked  and 
radioactivity  was  spewed  over  several  states. 
The  AEC  now  blames  unexpectedly  high 
water  content  at  the  test  depth  for  the  acci- 
dent It  exploded  its  first  post-Baneberry  de- 
vice in  Nevada  June  16  and  said  the  explosion 
didn't  cause  any  radiation  leakage  So,  the 
AEC  says,  we  wni;  be  conducting  other  tests 
in  the  relatively  near  future  "  But  it  cant 
test  in  Nevada  devices  as  big  as  that  planned 
for  Amchitka  t>ecause  of  the  effect  on  high- 
rise  buildings  in  Las  Vegas 

James  E  Carothers  the  AECs  assistant  di- 
rector for  nuclear  testing,  claims  that  the 
bigger  the  test's  yield,  the  safer  l:  is  as  far 
as  radioactivity  is  concerned  Two  factors 
cause  this  phenomenon,  according  to  Mr. 
Carothers  The  bigger  devices  are  burled 
deeper,  thus  placing  more  layers  of  rock  be- 
tween the  device  and  the  surface,  and  the 
bigger  detonation  tends  to  melt  more  of  the 
rock  about  it.  sealing  off  the  cavity,  nannikin 
would  be  detonated  at  a  depth  of  5,875  feet. 

Alaskans  are  particuiar.y  concerned  over 
the  possibiliiy  of  another  kind  of  radioactive 
contamination  seepage  Into  the  Bering  Sea 
The  Aieutiarii  are  the  crossroads  for  the 
spawning  migrations  of  Pacific  salmon. 
"Should  contamination  of  these  salmon  oc- 
cur, the  economic  disaster  to  one  of  Alaska's 
largest  industries  would  be  of  very  large 
magnitude,  warns  'Wallace  H  Noerenberg. 
commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game.  In  1970.  Alaska  fishermen 
hauled  m  »60  million  worth  of  salmon. 

A    DISAGRIXMENT    ON    DlLtTTlON 

After  Cannikin  is  detonated  the  explosion- 
formed  cavity  Is  expected  to  collapse  creating 
a  rubble-filled  chimney"  to  the  surface;  It 
should  fill  with  water  within  150  to  500  days. 
Leonard  M  Oard  the  AECs  supervisory  geol- 
ogist from  the  C  S  Oeologicai  Stirvey  says  ra- 
dioactive water  shouldn't  reach  the  surface  of 
this  sink  What  Is  most  likely  to  occur.  Mr 
Oard  saj-s.  Is  for  the  radioactivity  to  be 
trapped  underground,  seeping  out  to  the  Ber- 
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Ins  8«*  in  »bout  1. 000  years,  at  which  time  It 
would  be  h»rmleB8.  The  "very  unlLkeiy  al- 
t«m«Uve  would  be  for  the  radioactive  water 
to  reach  the  Bering  Sea  In  two  or  three  years 
at  about  1  JOG  tUnaa  saTe  levels  and  continue 
to  be  discharged  for  130  years,  he  says 

•In  thla  unlikely  event,  the  mixing  with 
ocean  waters  in  longshore  currents  would  In- 
troduce an  effective  dilution  factor."  Mr. 
Oard  says  confidently 

But  Jerold  Lowenatein.  a  radiation  expert 
at  the  University  of  California  Medical  Cen- 
ter Ln  San  Francisco,  scoffs  at  the  "magic 
of  dilution"  and  says  low  levels  of  radio- 
activity can  accumulate  and  be  reconcen- 
trated  In  the  food  cycle  Sen.  Gravel  adds.  "In 
these  days  when  the  nation  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  mercury  poisoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  products  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  even  the  suspicion  that  radioactive 
water  is  leaking  to  the  surface  could  devas- 
tate the  market  for  all  fishery  species  of  the 
North  Pacific." 

Conaervatlonlsts  are  especially  enraged  be- 
cause the  Aleutian  Islands,  including  Am- 
cbltka.  are  a  national  wildlife  refuge  But 
when  he  established  the  refuge  in  1913. 
President  Taft  provided  that  Amchltka  could 
be  used  for  military  purposes.  Says  the  Au- 
dubon Society's  Mr  BeU.  "I  think  it  la  per- 
fectly clear  that  coaling  stations  and  the  like 
were  the  kind  of  military  purposea  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  considered  commensurate  with 
wildlife  refuge  status.  It  la  obvloios  that  he 
could  Qot  have  conceivably  Imagined  that 
tbla  might  include  testing  five-megaton  nu- 
clear w«*po  ns . " 

"NO    KNyaONMXNTAL    IkCPACT" 

Cannikin,  the  AZC  clalma.  will  cause  "no 
significant  environnMntal  impact"  on  Am- 
chltka. The  Island  is  home  to  the  endangered 
sea  otter,  which  the  ABC  has  been  helping 
transplant  to  other  habltate  in  an  effort  to 
expand  its  ranks  Perhaps  as  many  as  30  sea 
otters  "could  suffer  measurable  physiologi- 
cal effects"  from  the  test,  the  AEC  says,  but 
the  overall  impact  wUl  be  negligible  "  The 
AEC  adds  that  "a  few  fish  of  commercially 
Important  species  may  be  kUled  by  the 
abock." 

As  far  as  the  Aleuts  are  concerned,  the 
Aleutians  should  belong  to  them  under  a 
complex  Alaskan  native  land  clt.ims  settle- 
ment now  pending  before  Congress  lUodor 
Phllemonof.  president  of  the  Aleut  League. 
which  is  threatening  a  lawsuit,  says  the 
Aleuts  "were  and  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Constitution  Prop- 
erty should  not  be  taken  without  due  proc- 
eaa."  The  propoeed  eiploelon.  he  alleges.  Is 
another  example  of  the  white  man  subjecting 
Aleuts  to  "mistreatment  and  misfortune  " 

But  the  overriding  issue  In  the  controversy 
may  be  whether  the  test  Is  actually  neces- 
sary Ofllclally.  the  ABC  hasnt  dlscloeed  the 
precise  purpose  of  the  1160  million  project 
except  that  "the  test  Ls  considered  of  vital 
Importance  to  national  security"  In  testi- 
mony to  a  Senate  comnxlttee  in  April,  an  AEC 
official  admitted  Cannikin  wUl  be  to  test  the 
warhead  for  the  Spartan  antlttalllstlc  missile 

If  that's  the  case,  some  scientists  allege, 
then  Cannikin  Is  pointless  Jeremy  J.  Stone, 
director  of  the  2.000-member  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  claims  Cannikin  was 
conceived  by  the  AEC  in  1966  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  test  the  Spartan  missile,  an 
antl-Chlnese  missile  defense  system  How- 
ever. Mr  Stone  contends,  the  Mlxon  admin- 
istration In  early  1969  revised  the  ABM  pro- 
gram to  have  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
ICBM*8  against  a  Soviet  threat  as  Its  primary 
purpoee  with  the  defense  of  cities  from  a 
China  attack  as  a  supplemental  program 
"There  now  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  OS  Senate  will  not  support 
an  antl-Chlnese  ABM  "  he  says,  adding  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Spartan  oUssUe  Isn't  necessary  In  the 
ICBM  defense  system 

"Basically,"  Mr.  Stone  argues,  "Cannikin  Is 
a  bureaucratic  oversight— an  experiment  that 
has  been  waiting  to  be  canceled." 

The  final  green  light  for  Cannikin  must  be 
dashed  by  President  Nixon  The  Anchorage 
Dally  Times,  quotes  "reliable  sources"'  in 
Washington  as  saying  the  administration  may 
cancel  Oannlkln  because  of  its  "potential 
political  risk""  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  to  negotiate 
limits  on  defensive  ABM  systems.  (One  AEC 
official  grumbles  that  the  Russians  earlier 
this  year  set  off  a  six-megaton  test  on  an 
Arctic  Island  and  "you  dldn"t  hear  too  much 
about  that  ') 

Like  its  smaller  Amchltka  predecessor  in 
1969,  Cannikin  is  generating  much  Inter- 
national lU  will,  especially  In  Canada  and 
Japan,  two  fishing  nations.  Patrick  Moore,  a 
Canadian  conservationist,  points  out  that 
Japan.  Canada  and  even  the  Soviet  Union 
(Which  Is  800  miles  from  Amchltka)  are 
closer  to  the  blast  slU  than  Is  the  contiguous 
US.,  and  thus  "exposed  to  a  more  serious 
threat."  His  suggestion:  If  the  U.S.  wants  "to 
indulge  "  Itself  in  the  test,  explode  it  in  the 
geographic  center  of  the  US.  In  central 
Kansas. 
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THEY   MOUTHED   MORALITY 


HON    DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  di- 
rect the  attenuon  of  the  House  to  today's 
news  commentary  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  where  Charles  Prankel  has 
presented  a  very  Informative  and  clarify- 
ing analysis  of  Walter  Rostow's  view  of 
"morallsm"  in  policymaking  for  Viet- 
nam: 

Tkst  Mouthed  Mobautt 

( By  Charles  Frankel ) 

Walt  Rostow  has  stated  the  moral  case  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  In  these  pages  No  one 
who  knows  Mr  Rostow  doubts  his  sincerity 
or  depth  of  moral  commitment  But  the  issue 
Is  not  what  It  has  been  said  to  be — that  those 
who  made  the  decisions  about  the  war  were 
Indifferent  to  moral  considerations  The  Issue 
IS  the  Impersonal  one  as  to  the  actual  nature 
of  these  considerations,  and  the  kind  of  logic 
that  should  be  used  In  thinking  about  them. 

It  Is  odd  for  Mr  Rostow  to  call  on  George 
Kennan's  animadversions  against  "morallsm" 
to  support  the  position  he  takes  His  position 
IS  a  study  In  morallsm  Reading  him.  I  have 
the  same  feeling  Bigaln  that  I  had  when  I  dis- 
cussed the  war  with  some  of  Its  defenders  in 
the  Johnson  Administration.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  running  into  a  blank  wall,  and  turn- 
ing around  and  running  Into  another 

The  first  was  a  wall  of  fact  to  which  I 
wasn't  privy.  ("U  only  you  knew  the  facts 
that  we  know  about  Vietnam,  you  wouldn't 
hold  the  poaltlon  you  do."  Well,  now  I  know 
some  of  those  facts,  and  they  are  quite  un- 
lovely )  But  the  other  wall  was  and  Is  the 
Great  Wall  of  Moral  Absolutes,  a  wall  of  prin- 
ciples to  which  one  clings  against  the  facts, 
against  experience,  agalnct  feeling. 

tir  Rostow  begins.  In  effect,  by  telling  us 
to  keep  our  guard  up  against  moral  doubts 
He  sets  up  an  LmpoasUbe  Ideal — absolute 
pacifism — and  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness that  we  cant  attain  It.  But  we  can't: 
life  U  hard  "'All  national  policy — like  the 
human  condition  Itself — U  morally  flawed." 


The  operative  moral  question  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  whether  war  In  gen- 
eral Is  "ugly  and  sinful  "  It  Is  about  this  war. 
Its  necessity.  Its  purposes,  whether  these  pur- 
poses could  be  accomplished,  whether  they 
were  worth  accomplishing  given  the  cost  In 
human  suffering 

And  what  about  this  war?  Mr  Rostow  says 
that  It  meets  one  condition  for  being  moral 
because  the  "national  Interests"  we  have  pur- 
sued In  Vietnam  are  parallel  to  those  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who.  In  1961  and  196S. 
wanted  to  fight  for  an  lndep>endent  destiny. 
The  South  Vietnamese?  Which  ones?  Which 
government?  What  about  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  are  with  the  Vletcong? 

Again,  Mr  Rostow  says  that  a  war,  If  It  Is 
to  be  moral,  must  be  conducted  "so  as  to 
minimize  damage  to  civilian  lives."  The  argu- 
ment, when  offered  In  defense  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Is  ghoulish.  What  is  the  relation  of  this 
abstract  principle  to  mass  transfers  of  popu- 
lations, free-flre  zones,  the  ghastly  weapons 
we  have  used?  Does  the  fact  that  all  national 
policy  Is  "morally  fiawed"  relieve  us  from  the 
responsibility  of  looking  at  facts? 

The  rest  of  Mr  Rostow's  statement  is  simi- 
lar. He  says  that  our  basic  "power  Interests" 
In  the  world  are  morally  legitimate  because 
they  are  wholly  "negative";  We  simply  virlsh 
"to  prevent  the  dominance  of  E^uroI>e  and 
Asia  by  a  single  potentially  hostile  power" 
But  what  of  the  specific  ways  In  which  we 
have  pursued  this   "negative  "  goal? 

We  cannot  draw  the  lessons  from  Vietnam 
that  some  of  Its  critics  wish  us  to  The  war  Is 
not  a  product  of  "the  system."  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Cold  War  mentality,  of  the  Inordi- 
nate influence  of  the  Pentagon  and  Its  satel- 
lites, and  of  policies  that  were  adopted  only 
by  circumventing  the  system  of  consultation 
with  the  electorate  and  Its  representatives. 
But  the  way  we  got  Into  the  war.  the  way  we 
have  argued  about  It.  tells  us  something 
about  our  national  life. 

It  tells  us  that  the  habit  Is  widespread  of 
asserting  airy  moral  principles  without  look- 
ing at  their  content  and  consequences  Highly 
Intelligent  men.  products  of  the  best  educa- 
tion we  have  to  offer,  think  that  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  morals  when  they  mouth 
abstractions  whose  living  meaning  is  left 
unexamined,  and  cling  to  lofty  goals  without 
ever  asking  whether  the  legitimacy  of  these 
goals  is  affected  by  what  Is  done  In  their 
pursuit. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY 


HON 


ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

>        NNecnccT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  24,  I  Joined  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York  in  sponsoring  of  H.R  9330.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Private  International 
Communications.  Inc  ,  as  a  funding  and 
management  mechanism  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Last  Satur- 
day, the  Washington  Post  published  an 
editorial  regarding  RPE  and  RL.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  collefigues  this 
very  informative  piece: 

Thc  Essxntial  Business  or  Radio  Fux 
Biraopc 

Radio  Free  Europe,  which  undertakes  to 
tell  East  Europeans  the  news  about  them- 
selves that  their  own  controlled  media  with- 
hold, is  under  harsh  political  attack  for  that 
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reason  from  governments  of  some  of  the 
East  European  countries  it  broadcasts  to.  It 
may  face  an  even  greater  peril,  however,  from 
the  confusion  of  efforts  underway  In  Wash- 
ington to  end  Its  oovert  financing  by  the 
CIA  and  to  finance  and  operate  It  on  a  new 
open  basis  TTie  situation  has  got  to  be  taken 
Into  hand  quickly,  for  as  matters  stand, 
funds  will  run  out  for  RFE — and  for  Radio 
Liberty,  which  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion—quite soon  The  two  stations  are  much 
too  valuable  to  be  lost  In  a  summer  haze 

East  European  governments  resentful  of 
RFE'a  broad  appeal  to  their  populations  have 
long  stewed  and  fulminated  about  It — along 
with  pulling  such  dirty  tricks  as  putting 
poison  in  the  salt  shakers  of  Its  Munich 
headquarters  They  could  do  little  more,  un- 
til Willy  Brandt  opened  his  policy  of  re- 
conciliation with  the  East  Then,  sensing  an 
opportunity  for  leverage,  they  said  that  his 
0»(poJttik  and  RFE  are  Incompatible  In  fact, 
they  are  not.  but  Germany  was  embarrassed. 
Once  Mr  Nixon  made  clear  his  position  that 
Americans  troops  and  American  radios  In 
Germany  are  part  of  a  package,  however, 
Bonn  diplomatically  told  the  protesting  East 
Euroi)eans  to  oool  down 

Some  East  European  governments  bored  in 
hsu-der  when  Senator  Clifford  Case  stated 
publicly  what  almost  everybody  had  known 
for  years— that  the  C.I-A  finances  RFE  (and 
Radio  Liberty)  Poland,  lor  instance,  called 
upon  the  United  States  last  month  to  put 
RPE  off  the  air 

Senator  Case's  point  was  to  get  RFE  out 
in  the  open  and  so  he  offered  a  bill  to  finance 
It  by  direct  appropriations,  through  the  State 
Department,  The  administration,  correctly 
contending  that  much  of  RFE's  audience  ap- 
peal lies  in  Its  appearance  of  Independence 
from  the  American  government,  countered 
with  a  bill  to  set  up  a  publicly  funded  "pri- 
vate corporation  to  run  both  RFE  and  RL 
(West  Germany,  for  Its  own  reasons,  favors 
the  latter  approach.)  In  the  meanwhile, 
there  arose  on  Capitol  Hill  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  the  oost  of  the  stations,  their  re- 
search functions,  their  relationship  to  other 
American  propaganda  and  cultural  progrsuns, 
and  their  coordination  with  political  efforts 
for  detente  The  administration  did  not  al- 
low enough  time  for  Congress  to  cope  ade- 
quately with  these  questions  and.  as  a  result. 
the  stations  are  now  hanging  by  the  thread 
of  a  continuing  resolution  which  provides 
funds  only  until  August 

We  do  not  have  dogmatic  views  on  the  kind 
of  organizational  home  the  stations  ought  to 
have  or  on  the  size  of  their  budgets  or  the 
scope  of  their  non-broeid casting  activities 
We  would  like  to  make  the  emphatic  point, 
however,  that  RFE  and  RL  do  an  extremely 
Important  Job  and.  In  our  Judgment,  do  It 
well. 

RFE  still  carries  an  image  of  irresponsibil- 
ity dating  from  Its  lndeed-lrr«eix>n«lble  words 
of  encouragement  to  Hungarian  rebels  In 
19&6.  Together.  RFE  and  RL  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  voices  of  bitter  emigres  and 
primitive  antl-Oommunlsts  The  two  stations. 
however,  have  considerably  changed  and  they 
can  no  longer  be  fairly  accused  of  the  sin* 
of  their  past  What  they  do  now  Is  to  oom- 
munlcate  directly  with  the  people  of  Blast 
Europe  who  want  to  listen  to  them  In  order 
to  learn  what  they  cannot  learn  from  their 
own  captive  press  and  radio  The  stations  do 
not  Incite  to  revolution  or  preach  antl-Com- 
munlsm:  they  say  what  Is  going  on  in  East 
Europe  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  faith  with  the  stations'  mllllona  of  lis- 
teners to  deny  them  their  choice  of  radio  fare 
Detente,  If  it  means  anything,  means 
widerang  the  West's  contacts  with  the  East, 
not  helping  the  East  to  seal  off  its  people 
from  the  West  It  means  the  exchange  of  peo- 
ple, goods,  words  and  Ideas  This  Is  the  essen- 
tial business  of  RFE  and  RL  The  Congress, 
in  Ita  rightmlnded   determination   to   shake 
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the  station  free  at  the  C-I-A.  should  not  loee 
sight  of  the  reason  for  letting  them  con- 
tinue It. 
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BOOKBURNERfi  AND  CULTURAL 
CENSORS  AT  WORK 


BIERNE  SPRAOmS  HONORED  AS 
PUBLIC  CmZEN 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 11 V  JSB 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama   Mr.  Speaker. 

a  recent  editorial  in  the  Huntsville,  Ala., 
Times  hcmored  Mr.  Bieme  Spragins,  one 
of  Alsibama's  most  outBtanding  residents 
I  have  known  Mr  Spragins  for  more  than 
25  years,  and  I  have  never  known  a  more 
dedicated  public  citizen. 

The  editorial  remarks  in  the  Huntsville 
Times  cite  the  high  points  of  his  illus- 
trious career  of  service  to  his  community 
and  its  constant  improvement  Beyond 
this  record  he  is  congenial  and  friendly. 
He  is  most  gallant  and  chivalrous  in  all 
his  deportments  I  am  grateful  that  he 
has  allowed  me  to  be  his  friend  through 
the  years. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  the 
comments  of  the  editorial  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks 

BlERNE    SPHAGtNS   WaB   THHUt 

Things  have  changed  these  past  50  ye«u-s 
for  Huntsville  and  Its  Rotary  Club:  but  then 
some  things  are  pretty  much  the  same  For 
instance,  when  Rotarj"  met  this  week.  Just  as 
In  1920.  Blerne  Spragins  was  there 

The  local  club,  for  no  special  reason  but 
for  lots  of  good  ones,  therefore,  pcild  tribute 
to  Its  longtime  member  and  former  president 
(1933-33)  for  a  Ufe-tlme  of  effort  In  behalf 
of  this  community's  development  We  lend 
our  applause 

Mr  Spragins  Is  known  generally  as  a 
banker  And  that  he  Is,  having  begun  at  the 
First  National  in  1919.  soon  after  returning 
from  World  War  I  service  In  France  After 
an  Interlude  operating  the  famlly"5  ice-and- 
coal  company,  he  returned  to  First  National 
Bank  in  1933  as  executive  vice  president  and 
m  1935  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  R.  E 
Spragins,  who  had  served  in  that  capacity 
ance  1909 

But  Mr  Spragins  has  served  this  commu- 
nity, to  which  his  family  came  in  1820,  in 
mcH-e  ways  than  flnanclai  For  he  has  har- 
bored a  steadfast  enthusiasm  for  Its  economic 
and  cultural  development  He  was,  for  exam- 
ple, among  the  18  men  who  organized  the 
Huntsville  Industrial  Expansion  Committee 
In  1944.  axid  he  served  as  Its  second  president 
He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  In  1946 

In  the  words  of  one  of  his  friends.  "Blerne 
probably  has  had  a  hand  In  recruiting  every 
new  industry  that  has  come  to  Huntsville  In 
the  past  36  years — except  maybe  the  other 
banks " 

Over  the  years.  Mr  Spragins  has  garnered 
his  share  of  accolades  for  his  services  He  re- 
ceived the  C  of  C  Distinguished  Citizens 
Award  In  1964.  and  In  recognition  of  21  years 
of  service  as  chairman  of  two  Army  advisory 
committees.  Huntsvllle's  and  the  T^lrd 
Army's,  he  received  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  highest  civilian  award,  the  Outstand- 
ing Civilian  Service  Medal 

The  recognition  of  his  fellow  Rotarlans 
added  sheen  to  the  illustrious  record 

Well,  things  may  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same  at  Rotary.  1920  and  1071  Blerne 
Spragins  was  there. 

But  things  surely  are  not  the  same  In 
Huntsville.  and  In  no  small  measure  because 
Blerne  Spragins  was  here. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nearby 
Montgomery  County  of  Maryland  the 
bookbumers  are  back  censoring  and  sup- 
pressing free  «jeech  In  education. 

The  latest  cultural  work  to  be  purged 
is  "Little  Black  Sambo,"  printed  in  1899 
and  enjoyed  for  generations  by  our 
youth  with  no  qualms  of  conscience  or 
psychological  backlash 

The  retort  of  the  censor  that  the  de- 
cision wafi  not  to  be  construed  as  book- 
burning  clearly  shows  a  guUt  feeling  and 
psychotic  defensive  reaction. 

If  all  books  in  the  library  that  might 
be  offensive  to  someone  were  destroyed, 
there  would  be  few  books  remaining  In 
the  library.  Yet  no  reason  was  given  to 
purge  the  book  which  degraded  police 
officers  as  'pigs  '  nor  was  any  book  ridi- 
culing whites  suggested  for  suppression. 
It  appears  that  Montgomery  County 
has  a  biased  and  prejudiced  director  of 
educational  media  and  technology  on  its 
hands. 

In  the  meantime,  another  federally 
funded  organization,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  has  scoured  the  country-  to 
locate  backwoods  people,  representative 
of  American  folklore  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington at  taxpayers'  expense  and  give  a 
demonstration  of  living  culture  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Included  in  the  conglomeration  is  said 
to  be  a  black  Ohio  Colonial  blues  band 
comparable  to  a  New  Orleans  blues  band. 
CertJainly  by  our  Maryland  standards  of 
censorship,   this   could   be   regarded   as 
"ridicule  of  black  people  " — specially  if 
someone  white  told  them  so. 
The  material  follows : 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Jtme  27,  1971  ] 
Sambo  "■Dismissed"'  bt  Countt  Schools 

(By  ThomM  Lovel 
"Little  Black  Sambo,"  the  story  of  a  boy 
with  new  clothes  who  outsmarts  several 
tigers  who  want  to  eat  him.  has  been  ordered 
removed  from  Montgomery  County  schools. 
Following  a  complaint  by  a  mother  of  two 
elementary  school  children,  a  system  official 
has  ordered  all  copies  of  the  book  removed 
from  school  libraries,  along  with  film  strips 
and  reccwxls  telling  the  story 

"This  decision  Is  not  to  be  construed  as 
book  burning,  but  rather  as  book  selection," 
Nancy  C  Walker,  director  of  the  department 
of  educational  media  and  technology,  said 
in  a  memo  to  all  principals  and  librarians. 
In  May.  Barbara  Smith,  of  11212  SkuyklU 
Road,  RockvlUe.  whoee  two  children  attend 
Rocklnghorse  Elementary  School,  complained 
to  the  school  administration  that  the  book 
IS  a  "ridicule  of  black  people." 

The  black  mother  asked  that  the  books  be 
withdrawn  from  school  libraries.  Alter  a 
month -long  investigation,  a  committee  of 
principals,  librarians,  teachers  and  a  central 
oflioe  staff  member  recommended  that  her 
requests  be  granted. 

'Little   Black   Sambo    Is   derogat<»7    It's 
not  good  literature  for  children." 

She  said  the  book  Implies  that  "black  peo- 
ple are  preoccupied  with  'fine'  clothes,  in- 
discriminate In  their  choice  of  food,  glut- 
tonous and  Uve  in  or  near  Jungle," 
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Now  tb*t  the  hM  prvTkilMl  wttb  tlM  scboo: 
system,  "the  public  Ubrkrles  are  my  nert 
target. "  she  said 

Her  wbole  campaign  started  vhen  the  saw 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  a  county  library  "It 
upset  me. '  she  said.  "I  didn't  think  they 
51111   had  things  like  that  in  the  libraries." 

When    she    investigated,    she    found    that 
while   her  children's  school  library  did   not 
have  the  book.  It  had  a  'Little  Black  Sambo 
film  strip   She  then  tiled  her  compialnt 

The  book  was  written  m  189W  by  Helen 
Bannerman.  an  English  wontan  living  In 
India,  for  her  two  chUf^^n. 

It  tells  the  s^^yof  Sambo,  his  mother 
Mi-imbo  and  Ms  father  Jumbo.  The  boy  has 
a  new  outfit  and  goes  Into  the  Jungle,  where 
he  meets  several  tigers  who  say  they  want  to 
eat  him 

He  convinces  each  tiger  to  let  him  go  in 
return  for  an  article  at  his  new  clothes  The 
last  tiger  almost  refuses  the  boy's  shoes,  be- 
cause there  are  only  two.  until  the  animal 
Is  convinced  that  they  would  be  attractive 
on  his  ears 

Finally,  the  tigers,  each  jealous  of  the 
othar's  apparel,  chase  each  other  around  a 
tree  until  thev  melt  Into    "tiger  butter  ' 

Sambo  retrieves  his  clothes  and  takes  the 
tiger  butter  home  where  he  and  his  parents 
have  a  feast  of  hotcakee.  smothered  with  the 
butter 

The  seven -member  school  committee  voted 
9-1  to  remove  the  book  from  the  shelves  of 
the  llbrarlsfl  The  only  dissenting  vote  came 
from  one  librarian  who  called  the  book  fan- 
tasy, and  said.  'Humor  Is  good  for  everyone  " 

Other  members  called  It  "inappropriate." 
and  "not  In  keeping  with  good  human  rela- 
tions "  although  one  principal  who  wanted 
the  book  banned  said  it  was  "popular  and  in 
constant  use  " 

coNcxxif  roa  sxi^-concspt 

A  kindergarten  teacher  on  the  committee 
said.  "My  concern  Ls  aroused  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  poor  self  concept  may  be  rein- 
forced. Building  a  child's  self-concept  is 
something  I  struggle  with  every  day  and  I 
cannot  overemphasize  Its  importance. 

"Progress  is  sometimes  so  fragile  that  It 
can  be  reversed  by  a  book  and  any  positive 
relationship  established  by  a  teacher 
brought  to  an  end.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  IJt- 
tle  Black  Sambo'  would  not  be  a  positive 
reinforcement  for  blacks  or  whites."  she  con- 
tinued. 

Last  year,  the  school  system  banned  "'TTie 
Little  ^Uow'"  as  racially  offensive  The  book 
la  about  a  colt  and  its  groom,  a  black  who 
spoke  in  dialect  and  was  caricatured  in  the 
Illustrations. 

However,  both  the  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  County  school  systems  refused  to 
i>an  "Sylvester  and  the  Magic  Pebble.""  an 
animal  book  in  which  policemen  are  de- 
pleted as  pigs,  even  though  there  were  a 
number  of  complaints. 

[Frooa  th«  Sunday  Star.  June  27.  1071] 

SurrHSONiAN  Slitth     Combinino  a  Nation 

Fob   Its   Poi^Loax 

I  By  Jack  Kneece) 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  flfth  annual 
Feetlval  of  American  Polkltfe — to  be  held  on 
the  Mall  Thursday  through  July  6 — wUl  owe 
much  of  Its  success  to  Ralph  Rlnzler's  cul- 
tural sleuthwork 

Rlnaler.  the  34-year -old  director  of  the  fes- 
tival, spends  much  of  his  time  combing  the 
backwoods  of  the  nation  for  singers,  musi- 
cians and  craftsmen  representative  of  Ameri- 
can folklore 

The  search  almost  coat  him  his  life  once 
as  he  walked  along  a  mountain  creek.  But 
such  perils  were  compensated  for  somewhat 
recently  when  be  found  a  small  blues  band 
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In   Columbus.   Ohio,    whlcb   U   part   at   this 
year"t  feativai 

As  in  past  festivals,  dancers,  musicians  and 
craftsmen  will  dsmooatrate  the  living  cul- 
ture of  America  Ohio  will  be  the  featured 
state  this  year 

4Mkaica"s  coNmrcriNC  rout  RmrrAcs 

The  festival,  which  attracted  700.000  per- 
sons last  year  and  becomes  more  popular 
each  year,  is  a  conscious  attempt  by  the 
SmitbsoDlans  division  of  performing  arts  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  continuing 
American  folk  heritage 

As  Rlnzler  said,  it  is  more  graphic  and 
informative  to  see  and  hear  living  cxilture 
than  to  depend  on  a  static  exhibit 

This  year,  food  processing  demonstrations 
repreaectatlve  of  Ohio  tradition  will  include 
maple  sugaring,  making  apple  butter,  and 
baking  of  Moravian  love  feast  buns. 

Another  feature  of  this  year"s  festival  will 
be  a  musical  presentation  representing  Ohio. 
Including  Ukrainian  bandura  players,  a  blue* 
and  a  bluegrass  band  and  mountain  string 
bands 

Indians  and  tbelr  crafts  from  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  US  wUl  take  part  In 
the  featlval  A  program  displaying  various 
aspects  of  American  Indian  life  was  begun  at 
last  year's  festival   It  continues  through  1976 

Another  foctis  this  year  win  be  the  Ameri- 
can working  man  as  a  member  of  organized 
labor  This.  too.  will  be  the  first  in  a  six-year 
prograzn  series  on  organized  labor  and  the 
working  man  designed  to  culminate  at  the 
1976  Bicentennial 

Demonstrations  and  performances  will  be 
held  dally  from  1 1  a.m  to  5  pjn  Concerts  will 
begin  at  8  p  m 

A  popular  part  of  the  festival  will  be  the 
availability  erf  foods — this  year  foods  tradi- 
tional to  Ohio  and  some  Indian  food. 

Rlnzler  and  Jamee  R  Morris,  director  of 
the  performing  arts  division,  work  with  a  full 
staff  all  year  long  to  stage  the  festivals. 

KLXVATOB     OraUTOa     SHOWkO     THS     WAT 

But  Rlnzler  said  that  moment  was  com- 
pensated for  by  his  experience  this  year  in 
Columbus 

He  said  be  casually  asked  an  elevator  op- 
erator If  he  knew  of  any  musicians  or  bands 
in  the  area  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
black  b'ues  band  which  Rlnzler  said  is  sen- 
sational— comparable  to  a  New  Orleans  blues 
band. 

The  puzzling  part  of  it  to  Rlnzler  Is  how 
the  group  had  avoided  the  attention  of  music 
buffs 

This  blues  band — along  with  an  Ohio 
mountain  string  band — will  provide  the  pub- 
lic a  chance  to  gauge  Rlnzler  "t  discovery 

For  Rlnzler  and  Morris,  there  Is  little  re- 
spite. Said  Rlnzler:  "'We're  already  working 
on  next  year's  festival.'" 


June  SO,  1971 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OT  nroiAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319.  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration 

H  Res  319 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971.  stated  that  hU  policy  la 
that;  ""as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  wlU  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 


Whereaa  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage   at   once   in   discussion   on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  o» 
United  States  troope  and  those  of  the  othe- 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camr 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mill 
tary  men  " 

Aesolped.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  p>eace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  'Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  Provided.  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all   American   Armed   Forces  simultaneously. 


SAVE  THE  ARCTIC   HEALTH 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A"nVEa 
Ttiesdav.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BEGICH  Mr  Speaker,  the  Insen- 
sltlvlty  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
the  necessity  of  full  support  for  pro- 
grams which  have  effectively  met  the 
vital  social  needs  of  the  American  people 
is  vividly  shown  In  the  cutbacks  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center  The  $347.000 — 25-peT- 
cent^fimd  reduction  for  the  College. 
Alaska,  facility  comes  at  a  time  when 
concern  for  the  Nation's  health  has 
reached  a  peak  The  cut.  which  will  re- 
sult In  a  decrease  from  83  employees 
only  3  years  ago  to  47  positions  next 
year,  "will  seriously  hamper  the  cause  of 
medical  research,  not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
throughout  the  United  States 

Oov.  'William  E  Egan  of  Alaska  has 
actively  fought  this  devastating  reduc- 
tion of  a  program  which  has  received 
widespread  attention,  nationally  and  In- 
ternationally, for  its  success  in  combat- 
ing cold  weather  problems.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  health  facilities  to  all 
Americans,  the  particular  value  of  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  and  the 
imijortant  work  of  Governor  Egan  In 
this  area,  I  share  this  letter  from  the 
Governor  which  details  the  crisis  nature 
of  this  situation: 

JUNXAU,  AUkBKA. 

June  11.  1971. 
Hon  Nick  Bksich. 
ConQTeasman  for  Alaika, 
WashinfTton,  DC 

DtAR  Nick:  The  news  that  the  reduction 
of  Staff  of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
at  College.  Alaska,  has  been  delayed,  pending 
further  study,  is  welcome  I  am  glad  that 
there  was  recognition  of  the  consequences  of 
such  an  abrupt  and  damaging  action  Though 
the  matter  is  now  under  study.  I  still  want 
to  express  the  deepest  and  most  urgent  con- 
cern of  the  state  of  Alaska  about  the  planned 
staff  reduction  for  the  Arctic  Health  R<»ean:h 
Center.  This  move  will  reduce  the  ac  ivltles 
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and  services  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion which  18  BO  indispensable  to  Alaska  and 
to  other  US  citizens  In  relation  to  preven- 
tive health  care  and  medical  education. 

The  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  U  na- 
tionally and  Internationally  known  for  Its 
outstanding  contributions  In  the  area  of 
arctic  and  sub-arctic  health  research,  tuber- 
culosis control,  health  education  and  long 
term  studies  of  zoonotic  diseases  transmissi- 
ble to  man  Further,  it  Is  the  only  basic  and 
applied  research  center  of  Its  type  In  the 
United  States  The  reduction  from  the  1968 
authorized  strength  of  83  to  the  proposed 
47  positions  win  extinguish  essential  health 
and  biomedical  programs  on  which  the  state 
of  Alaska  Is  dependent  for  critical  health 
services  TTils  will  not  only  seriously  cripple 
vital  ongoing  health  research  and  medical 
education  projects,  but  also  Jeopardize  activi- 
ties that  have  been  responsible  for  the  dis- 
covery of  previously  unrecognized  diseases 
peculleu-  to  northern  climates  Tbt  loss  of  the 
scientific  personnel,  many  of  whom  are  world 
renowed  In  their  respective  fields,  of  suppor- 
tive staff  and  ancillary  facilities  such  as  the 
library,  animal  colonies  or  virus  laboratory 
will  be  tragic  and  damaging  not  only  for 
Alaska,  but  for  the  United  States  as  well 

The  abrupt,  planned  cutback  In  positions 
will  unavoidably  and  necessarily  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center  as  a  vital  link  which  Is  without  ques- 
tion essential  to  the  protection  and  health 
of  all  Alaskans  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  population  of  Alaska  Includes  Fed- 
eral and  military  employees  and  dependents 
numbering  55,000.  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  total  State  population  Furthermore. 
Alaska  will  be  placed  In  the  Impossible  posi- 
tion, without  lead  time  for  planning  and  ap- 
propriations, of  having  to  produce  equivalent 
laboratory  and  research  staff,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities and  related  services  necessary  for 
health  protection  amounting  to  a  minimum 
of  $360,000  for  only  the  most  urgent  of  these 
functions  While  this  Is  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility In  Itself,  so  alao  is  the  problem  of 
securing  adequately  trained  and  experienced 
research  scientists  with  the  Information 
which  has  been  gained  by  Arctic  Health  Re- 
searoti  Center  from  investigatory  work  and 
direct  services  in  Alaska  during  the  past  30 
years.  The  precipitous  action  as  is  already 
planned  for  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter Is  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  Alaska.  Its 
citizens,  and  the  Federal  Government  The 
latter  stands  also  to  lose.  In  the  long  run. 
both  from  the  impact  upon  the  health  of  Its 
citizens  and  funds  for  subsequent  corrective 
and  rehabilitative  services  and  research 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less  than 
48  vital  health  studies  of  importance  to  Alas- 
ka being  conducted  at  the  Center.  They  rep- 
resent studies  and  research  In  northern  cli- 
mates of  both  Immediate  and  long-range 
significance  to  Alaska  and  the  other  states. 
It  Includes  results  of  original  research  and 
accumulated  knowledge  of  human  studies 
affecting  the  health  of  individuals  and  popu- 
lation groups,  of  animal  studies  of  Import- 
ance to  human  beings,  and  the  wise  develop- 
ment of  technical  equipment,  scientific  edu- 
cational materials,  animal  colonies  and  other 
expertise  that  cannot  be  measured  In  terms 
of  dollars  alone  without  equal  consideration 
of  human  values 

I  wish  to  provide  Just  a  few  examples  that 
will  indicate  the  essential  nature  of  this 
work 

I.  Rabies  Rabies  among  the  wildlife  in 
Alaska  Is  prevsilent  and  poses  a  rtjnstant 
threat  to  all  persons  in  not  only  the  outlying 
rtUages.  but  to  domestic  pets  and  In  turn 
man  In  our  urban  areas.  At  the  present  time, 
rabies  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  In 
Southcentral  Alaska  and  threatens  to  spread 
into  Canada.  The  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center  has  conducted  all  of  the  investigative 
and  survelUaoce  studies  on  rabies  In  the  arc- 
tic  and    sub-arctic   regions   and   Is  defining 
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endemic  areas  and  determining  natural  res- 
ervoirs of  infection  that  maintain  rabies 
virus  between  epidemic  periods.  They  have 
also  determined  the  cyclic  pattern  of  wild- 
life rabies  In  Alaska  and  are  assisting  the 
State  In  predicting  and  planning  control 
methods  for  epidemic  periods.  The  Center 
has  served  as  the  rabies  laboratory  for  the 
state  of  Alaska  and  has  furnished  the  pri- 
mary diagnostic  facilities  for  the  examination 
of  suspected  rabid  animals.  This  has  enabled 
physicians  to  promptly  treat  individuals  ex- 
posed or  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  This  capa- 
bUlty  must  be  maintained  In  Alaska  to  avoid 
serious  delays  In  t^e  treatment  of  Individuals 
The  state  of  Alaska,  to  avoid  costly  duplica- 
tion of  services  did  not  equip  laboratories 
for  this  work  and  to  do  so  now  would  require 
an  immediate  outlay  of  •60,000  per  year. 

3  The  WAMI  Program  (Washington,  Alas- 
ka. Montana,  Idaho) ,  University  of  Waahing- 
ton  Medical  School  and  University  of  Alaska. 
The  Arotlc  Health  Research  Center  is  an  es- 
sential component  in  the  development  of 
the  WAMI  Program  which  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  and  I  have  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed. This  Involves  the  training  of  Alas- 
kans OS  phjrslclans  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  Washington  Medical 
School  and  Is  a  project  to  relieve  the  medical 
manpower  shortage  that  exists  In  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Alaskan  students  will 
receive  their  basic  science  training  at  the 
UnlvMBlty  of  Alaska  relying  heavily  upon 
the  health  sclentlats  and  faculties  at  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  This  program  has 
already  been  set  In  motion  with  the  entering 
students  commencing  In  September.  1971. 
Cutback  In  staff  at  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center  Jeopardizes  and  weakens  this  entire 
program  with  its  importance  for  Alaska  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  need  for  physi- 
cians In  Alaska  is  a  desperate  one  This  pro- 
gram must  not  be  compromised. 

3  Trichinosis.  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter established  the  fact  of  the  existence  and 
extent  of  animal  trichinosis  In  Alaska  where 
It  has  t>een  discovered  in  bears  and  marine 
mammals.  Human  Infections  and  fatalities 
were  also  unveiled.  Previous  to  this  research, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  the  Infection 
was  not  known  Many  natives  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked 
bear  meat  have  suffered  from  this  disease 
with  some  reported  fatalities.  Only  through 
the  work  of  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
In  this  field  has  It  been  possible  to  learn 
enough  at>out  the  natural  history  of  the 
parasitic  infection  In  the  animal  population 
In  Alaska  to  begin  to  be  able  to  control  it,  to 
educate  the  public  relative  to  use  and  prep- 
aration of  foods  likely  to  contain  trichina 
and  to  protect  Alaska's  pwpulatlon. 

4.  Hydatid  Disease  ( Echinococcosis  I .  The 
original  research  on  both  forms  of  this  dis- 
ease, prevalent  In  Alaska,  was  and  continues 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  Arctic  Health  Re- 
search Center  Scientists  at  the  Center  have 
painstakingly  worked  out  the  life  cycles  In 
the  animal  hosts  and  described  this  disease 
which  occurs  In  benign  and  malignant  forms 
in  man  The  malignant  form  is  fatal  when 
It  Initially  Involves  the  liver,  and  later  the 
cysts  spread  to  other  pco^  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly to  the  brain.  It  Is  not  curable  by 
surgery  In  the  terminal  stage 

TTiis  disease  was  initially  recognized  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island  through  importation  of  dogs 
from  infected  areas  In  Alaska.  The  disease 
has  now  spread  to  the  fox  population  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  now 
presents  a  health  hazard  to  man  in  these 
states  The  complex  life  cycle  of  the  parasite 
In  different  animal  hosts  has  been  worked  out 
so  that  the  onset  and  spread  may  be  mapped 
and  controlled  It  was  discovered  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  area  along  the  west  coast  of 
Alaska  The  most  Important  fact  Is  that 
the  disease  Is  picked  up  during  early  child- 
hood If  children  arc  screened  early.  Infected 
children   can   be  detected  and   treated  sue- 
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oesBfully  If  not  found  early,  the  disease  Is 
fatal  It  has  taken  15  years  of  study  to  come 
to  the  present  point  at  which  it  will  be 
p>osslble  to  program  the  diagnosis  and  the 
detection  of  this  disease  and  put  controls 
Into  effect. 

With  sorrow  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Florence  Melegwotkuk,  Oambell.  Alaska,  an 
Eskimo  artist,  particularly  famous  for  her 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  Bering  Sea  scenes, 
died  three  weeks  ago  of  the  malignant  form 
of  hydatid  disease  She  was  In  her  forties. 
Had  we  progressed  more  rapidly  by  this  point 
In  time  her  disease  may  have  been  detected 
at  an  earlier  age  when  successful  treatment 
would  have  been  possible  Others  may  now 
be  saved  If  the  continuing  work  on  this  dis- 
ease is  not  slowed  or  terminated.  Early  de- 
tection In  childhood  saves  lives  Allowing  the 
infection  to  progress  until  adulthood  means 
serious  complications  and  loss  of  life.  E>oes 
It  make  sense  to  reduce  services,  such  as 
these,  at  this  stage  when  lives  can  be  saved 
through  early  detection  of   this  disease? 

5.  Virus  Laboratory  Since  the  early  days 
of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  the 
virus  laboratory  has  been  serving  the  needs 
of  the  people  within  the  State.  This  has 
been  a  cooperative  undertaking  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  and  other 
agencies.  The  State  has  not  developed  a 
duplicate  viral  laboratory  since  this  would 
be  inefficient,  costly,  and  a  wasteful  under- 
taking. Consequently.  Alaska  continues  to 
depend  on  the  viral  laboratory  for  assistance 
with  human  Bf>eclmenB.  These  Include  diag- 
nostic work  during  epidemics  of  viral  in- 
fections that  occur  frequently  within  the 
State. 

In  1970  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  occurred 
In  the  Kotzebue  area.  Without  a  viral  la- 
boratory it  would  have  been  Impossible  or 
too  slow  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  men- 
ingitis and  methods  of  control  With  the  help 
of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  the 
diagnosis  of  ECHO  virus  aseptic  meningitis 
was  made  and  consequent  controls  Instituted. 
The  State  relies  upon  Arctic  Health  Research 
Center  for  help  In  nearly  all  epidemiological 
problems  "These  services  are  Indispensable 
to  Alaska,  to  travelers  In  Alaska  and  to  in- 
ternational epidemic  surveillance  activities, 
since  Alaska  is  the  first  point  of  entry  from 
the  Orient  and  crossroads  stop  between  East 
and  West. 

To  replace  this  laboratory  by  the  state  of 
Alaska  would  require  a  minimum  of  $300,- 
000  for  the  first  year. 

6.  Black  files  and  mosquitoes.  This  major 
problem  in  Alaska  is  one  which  also  has  im- 
plications, as  do  the  above  examples,  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  workers  on  the 
pipeline  and  the  development  of  resources 
within  Alaska  Studies  on  black  fUes  and 
mosquitoes  have  been  tsJclng  place  at  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  over  a  period  of 
years  relative  to  Identification  of  the  spe- 
cific Insect  vectors  and  studies  on  breeding 
habits  and  control  techniques.  Without  this 
fundamental  research  it  would  be  impwsslble 
to  control  this  potential  health  hazard  and 
would  markedly  depress  the  activities  of  man 
In  the  development  and  use  of  the  Interior  of 
Alaska 

Nearly  endless  additional  examples  could 
be  given  that  would  simply  strengthen  the 
point  I  have  already  made,  which  Is  the 
devastating  effect  of  a  cutback  of  14  to  16 
positions  In  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Cen- 
ter In  CoUege.  Alaska.  Other  examples  In- 
clude the  detection  and  classification  of 
anemia  among  the  Btklmo  population,  basic 
nutrition  studies  which  indicate  the  type  of 
native  foods  which  are  of  Importance  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  children  compared  to 
Imported,  commercially  prepared  foods  and 
genetic  counseling  and  cytogenetic  studies 
among  the  residents  of  Alaska.  These  con- 
stitute fundamental,  unique  and  practical 
efforts  of  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
Alaskan  people. 
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Ai   ihU   time   It   la  Important   to  Mlranoe 

these  many  practical  studies  and  research 
which  will  eleva:«  :he  '.evei  of  health  of 
lUaakana  and  preven'.  illness  *ocldenV8  and 
other  costly  unnecesaarv  disease  How  shall 
we  Justify  cutbacfcs  ander  '.hese  conditions 
when  the  Pedera.  Oovernment  itself  Is 
alarmed  ac  '.he  spira.ing  -osts  of  medical  and 
health  care  anc*  ls  urging  and  encoura^ng 
states  to  stress  prevention  and  preventive 
health  practices^  Arctic  Health  Raaearch 
Center  and  the  state  of  Alaska  have  been 
functioning  as  a  :eam  to  complement  one 
another's  services  and  research  and  to  dis- 
cover and  control  diseases  and  other  threats 
to  human  health.  Tbi3  Is  prevention  and  op- 
timal cooperation  in  Its  finest  sense  It 
must  not  De  destn^yed  It  is  too  rare  to  find 
these  days  Pedera^  agencies  and  publications 
conatantly  proclaim  the  virtues  of  preven- 
tive health  services  as  easentlt'  for  economi- 
cal, social  and  health  reasons  Yet  the  action 
In  cutting  poeltions  at  Arctic  Health  Re- 
search Center  is  inconsistent  and  achieves 
exactly  the  opp<»Ue  There  is  nothing  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  can  be  more  egregious 
and  harmful  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Alaska  than  to  permit  the  cutback  of  these 
positions  and  the  weakening  of  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  upon  which  we  all 
depend 

I  urgently  request  your  active  support  In 
restoring  the  staff  to  the  previously  author- 
ized level  and  rescinding  any  plans  to  re- 
duce the  staff.  I  am  ready  to  testify  before 
any  committee  on  the  importance  of  these 
developments 

Sincerely. 

WlLXJAM  A.  ECAN. 

Governor 


HCCLEAR  POWER   IN  MAINE— CITI- 
ZEN ACTION  CALLED  FOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  days.  I  have  inserted  in  the 
RxcoRD  of  our  proceedings  the  first  six 
of  seven  chapters  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Nuclear  Power — The  Greatest  Threat 
to  Maine,  which  has  been  compUed  by 
a  Maine  citizens'  group  known  as  Citizens 
for  Safe  Power  The  chapters  were  de- 
voted to  the  problems  which  operation  of 
the  proposed  atomic  plant  m  Maine  could 
cause,  the  likely  inability  to  solve  or  even 
minimize  these  problems,  and  several  of 
the  more  reasonable  available  alterna- 
tives to  nuclear  power  The  msertions  ap- 
pear on  pages  21717,  21781,  22109.  and 
22549  of  this  journal 

Today.  I  mclude  the  seventh  and  final 
chapter  of  the  pamphlet  together  with 
appropriate  footnotes  and  the  pamphlet's 
epilog  The  chapter's  title  asks  the  ques- 
tion "What  Then  Can  Citizens  Do  About 
Nuclear  Plants  in  Maine'' "  Its  para- 
graphs suggest  a  number  of  impressive 
answers 

What  Thxj*  Can  Ctttzxns  Do  Aaour  NtTCLzaa 
Plants  :n  Mautc? 
Regulation  of  the  .AEC  has  proved  impos- 
sible from  the  onset  Due  to  the  complexity 
of  nuclear  physics,  the  neceaslty  of  classified 
Information  privileges  of  eminent  domain, 
dispersal  of  resp<jnslbU!tle8  over  a  maze  of 
divisions,  offices  boards,  panels,  committees. 
and  establishment  of  a  complicated  system 
of    arbitrary    overseers     the    technology    in- 
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volved  and  the  agency  necessary  for  Its  man- 
agement .nave  now  become  so  vast  that  the 
AEC  bureaucracy  has  grown  second  In  slae  to 
the  Pentagon  and  has  become  even  greater 
than  Its  formal  structure  indicates,  now 
reaching  down  through  all  the  major  utilities 
and  construction  firms,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  personnel  all  the  way  down  to  the 
field  Inspector  and  construction  foreman 
We  have  circumnavigated  the  globe  many 
times  over,  spreading  the  gospel  about  the 
peaceful  atom'  (60)  states  AEC  Assistant 
General  Manager.  Howard  B  Brown.  Jr 
Utilities  have  now  bec*rtne  franchise  out- 
lets of  the  AEC.  whlcjn  designs  and  develops 
the  product,  conducts  the  construction  and 
operation  licensing  controls  all  lnsp«ctlons, 
and  determines  operation  and  production 
procedures  / 

The  most  rMrtlstlc  way  for  Maine  citizens 
to  do  something  about  the  AEC  Is  to  try  to 
protect  themselves  from  Maine  Yankee  and 
future  nuclear  plants  In  Maine  The  key  to 
any  control  Is  public  awareness  of  the  Issues 
involved.  Can  you  afford  to  let  ignorance  and 
apathy  shape  Maine's  nuclear  future?  The 
urge  to  do  nothing  Is  great.  Nuclear  power 
advocate.  Chet  Holifleld,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  believes 
that  the  public  will  "never"  know  enough 
about  radiation  'because  It's  too  compli- 
cated" but  "that  doesn't  mean  that  precau- 
tions aren't  being  taken  by  those  who  know, 
to  protect  the  person  who  does  not  know  " 
(67) 

Mr  Harold  A  Campbell.  Head  Selectman 
of  Wlscasset  for  21  years  and  employee  of 
Stone  and  Webster.  Builder  of  Maine  Yan- 
kee, knows.  According  to  the  AEC's  account- 
ing of  the  Wlscasset  hearing  In  1968 

"Mr  Harold  A  Campbell.  Chairman.  Board 
of  Selectmen.  Town  of  Wlscasset.  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Town,  informed  this  Board  (Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board i  that  the  Appli- 
cant and  Its  lead  sponsor.  Central  Maine  Pow- 
er Company,  have  been  solicitous  of  the 
Town's  Interests  in  the  proposed  plant,  that 
the  Town  endorses  the  application,  and  that 
It  relies  upon  the  Commission  [AEC]  with 
respect  to  matters  of  safety  '  (88) 

Wife  of  Maine  Yankee  s  Engineer  who  will 
be  monitoring  the  environment.  Mrs  Valmar 
S.  Thompson.  Is  Secretary  and  sparkplug  for 
the  Westport  Conservation  Commission.  She 
knows: 

"I  have  absolutely  no  reservations  about 
Maine  Yankee  I'd  be  glad  to  have  my  chil- 
dren swim  near  the  plant  '  (Peb  1970.  plan- 
ning meeting  for  3RBCA) 

After  several  attempts  were  made  to  get 
the  Westport  Conservation  Commission  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  Maine  Yankee  on 
Westport.  the  Commission  began  to  beautify 
their  dump  Westport  lies  directly  down- 
stream and  downwind  of  Maine  Yankee 

Oalen  L  Rose.  Research  Associate,  Maine 
Department  of  EcononUc  Development. 
knows 

"We  feel  that  nuclear,  electrical  generau 
ing  plants  are  advantageous  to  Maine's 
growth,  and  we  will  welcome  them  until 
some  actual  (as  opposed  to  Imagined)  danger 
becomes  apparent"  (Jan   27.  1971.  letter) 

John  Cole  Editor  of  the  Maine  Times, 
knows 

"Maine  Yankee  has  a  $100,000  staff  with 
nothing  to  do  but  Qnd  any  little  fault  in 
w^hat  you  say.  alid  drive  It  home  until  you 
hear  nothing  else  One  slip  and  youTe  dead." 
(  Peb  .  1971,  personal  Interview) 

Marshall  Burk.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Council,  knows 

They  i  Maine  Yankee)  have  gone  too  far 
I  w^ouldn't  touch  them  with  a  10  foot  pole." 
(Mar  ,  1970,  personal  Interview i 

These  .*re  the  petipie  who  know,  or  do  they? 
And  thual'?  your  representatives  have  spoken 
or  remained  silent  for  you.  and  the  vital  de- 
dsloos  are  now  being  made  accordingly 

Most  people  in  Maine  do  not  even  know 
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what  lialne  Yankee  Is.  partly  because  the 
public  baa  no  legal  rote  in  decision  making 
for  construction  or  operation  of  nuclear 
plants,  and  largely  because  Maine  Yankee 
has  maintained  a  very  'low  profile  "  At  the 
Intersection  leading  to  Maine  Yankee  on 
Route  1,  their  two  by  two  foot  sign  that 
reads  Maine  Yankee"  —  the  words  'Atomic 
Power  Plant  '  have  been  neatly  covered  with 
a  strip  of  matching  cardboard  When  concern 
or  Interest  does  arise  their  Consultants.  En- 
gineers. Information  Coordinator,  and  ch- 
Public  Relations  Department  control  any 
public  meetings  that  evolve  by  either  actu- 
ally arranging  the  meeting  or  smothering 
It  with  "expert  testimony"  Maine  Yankee 
experts  do  have  an  advantage  over  the  public 
One  nuclear  power  advocate  recently  ex- 
plained that  you  can  tell  all  lies  to  the  public 
and  they'll  never  know  the  difference  They 
can't  go  back  and  read  the  source  material 
(The  Advocates,  1971)  Actxially  however, 
there  Is  only  a  five  to  ten  year  lag  between 
the  scientists"  findings  and  general  public 
awareness.  Unfortunately  the  AEC  has  had 
23  billion  tax  dollars  to  censor  and  rebuke 
these  findings  Most  people  In  Maine,  includ- 
ing the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  assume 
there  is  no  law  against  withholding  Informa- 
tion requested  by  the  public  Thus  Maine 
Yankee  Ignores  specific  requests  for  Infor- 
mation from  the  public  while  cultivating 
public  Ignorance  and  frustration  Actually 
there  Is  a  Freedoms  of  Information  Act  which 
the  ClvU  Liberties  Union  recently  used  to  ex- 
tract Information  on  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  SST  However,  there  is  no  one. 
no  State  agency  or  organization,  not  even  the 
smallest  local  group,  doing  anything  but  ac- 
cepting passively  all  the  partial  and  mislead- 
ing Informauon  offered  by  Maine  Yankee  No 
one  Is  seeking  other  sources  of  Information 
or  publicly  questioning  Maine  Yankee's  de- 
sign of  operation  In  thLs  Information  void 
Maine  Yankee,  the  AEC.  and  all  other  utili- 
ties have  become  dangerously  glib 

What  does  the  nuclear  power  Industry  say 
of  Nobel  Prize  Winners  Linus  Pauling.  Dr 
Joshua  Leberberg.  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
In  Oenetics;  Drs  Oofman  and  Tamplln.  Dr 
Stemglass,  Dr  Radford.  Dr  Charles  Huver; 
Dr  Benjamin  Sonnenbllck.  Zoologist  at  Rut- 
gers University:  Dr  Elpper.  Dr  James  Crow; 
Dr  E  P  Radford,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
top  scientists  deeply  concerned  and  trying 
to  regulate  questionable  nuclear  plant  opera- 
tlons^ 

"'the  radical  environmentalists  those 

who  would  roadblock  the  avenue  to  nuclear 
power  need  to  make  their  own  risk  analysis 
of  the  consequences  of  zero  growth  (Ralph 
E  Lapp)  "  (69) 

"we  are  pleased  to  host  Maine  Yankee 
the  advantages  must  be  welghetl  against  such 
disadvantages  unless  we  choose  to  live  again 
as  cave  men  ""  (Galen  L.  Rose.  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development.  Jan.  27. 
1971.  letter) 

"I  guess  we  can  say  that  these  mandatory 
hearings  are  at  least  a  safeguard  against  these 
extremists  anti-nuclear  people  holding  a 
kook-out  "  (Representative  Hosmer,  1967 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  )   CTO) 

However,  the  critics  are  not  asking  that  the 
utilities  stop  producing  electricity;  they  are 
only  askmg  that  It  be  produced  safely  and 
with  minimal  cost  to  our  health  and  limited 
environment  for  the  sake  of  mankinds"  fu- 
ture 

Most  groups  opp>oslng  nuclear  plants  sim- 
ply ask  for  more  stringent  radioactive  re- 
lease rates  and  monitoring  and  perhajie  cool- 
ing towers  In  the  face  of  the  utilities  refusal 
to  acknowledge  any  hazards  and  make  the 
sllgbt«at  corKessions,  concerned  citizens  are 
usually  forced  into  court  action  to  stop  (in- 
struction or  defer  operations  In  a  few  case* 
plants  were  stopped  by  concerned  citizens 
for  other  reasons  such  as  In  California  where 
a  group  of  citizens  stopped  a  reactor  from 
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being  built  1,000  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
San  Andreas  Pault,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  unpredictable  earthquake  zones  on 
earth.  Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom  reports: 

"The  citizens  called  in  Dr.  Pierre  Salnt- 
Armand.  a  professional  seismologist  from  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  at  China  Lake. 
California.  After  studying  the  excavation  he 
reported  two  crucial  findings. 

First,  the  reactor  site  lay  In  an  area  where 
great  strain  accumulates  In  the  geological 
formations  Here  exceptionally  high  earth- 
quake Intensities  develop  when  the  material 
finally  breaks,  producing  the  quake  move- 
ment or  "filng.""  He  even  suggested  that  a 
great  earthquake  could  be  expected  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  reactor,  a  view  which  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  authori- 
ties. In  such  an  event  the  site  would  probably 
undergo  some  three  or  four  meters  permanent 
horizontal  displacement. 

■'Second.  Salnt-Armand  found  that  the  re- 
actor was  being  built,  In  effect,  on  sand.  After 
describing  the  ways  In  which  the  foundation 
material  of  crushed  rock  and  alluvium  would 
shift  or  transmit  shock  waves,  resulting  in 
serious  damtige  to  the  reactor.  Its  cooling 
system  and  supporting  structures,  Salnt-Ar- 
mand concluded:  "A  worse  foundation  situ- 
ation would  be  difficult  to  envision'  .  The 
AEC  decided  to  bring  In  a  couple  of  members 
of  the  US  Geological  Survey,  who  said  (a) 
the  rock  in  that  area  could  have  sUpped  in 
recent  geologic  time,  but  left  no  evidence  of 
the  shear:  and  (b)  whatever  had  happened 
In  the  past  had  no  bearing  on  what  could 
be  surmised  to  happen  In  the  future 
PG&E  filed  an  amendment  to  Its  hazards  re- 
port which  proposed  building  a  structure 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  compressible  mate- 
rial, allowing  for  movements  up  to  two  feet 
without  critical  damage,  "even  though  the 
possibility  of  such  movement  occurring  is 
not  considered  to  be  credible."  Seven  months 
later,  when  the  excavation  turned  up  a  sec- 
ondarv-  earthquake  fault,  the  bodega  head 
plans  were  dropped."'  (71) 

In  New  York  a  group  of  Cornell  University 
Scientists  stopped  the  construction  of  an  830 
megawatt  boiling  water  reactor  on  Lake 
Cayuga  They  jxjlnted  out : 

"Waters  of  Cayuga  Lake  are  currently  used 
to  supply  drinking  wat,er  for  many  private 
residences  and  the  communities  of  Aurora, 
Cayuga,  Hibiscus  Harbor.  Seneca  Falls.  Tru- 
mansburg  and  under  extenuating  drought 
conditions.  Interlaken,  Several  other  towns  or 
villages  obtain  water  from  wells  with  possi- 
ble ground  water  connections  with  the  lake 
Concentrations  of  strontlum-90  which  could 
exist  In  Cayuga  Lake  after  several  years  of 
discharge  at  maximum  permissible  concen- 
trations greatly  exceed  those  recommended 
by  the  National  Technical  Advisory  Sub- 
Committee  for  Public  Water  Supplies  and 
Agricultural  Uses,   (72) 

"It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  appreci- 
able benefits  to  the  lakes  present  ecology 
from  thermal  pollution  .  .  heated  water  . 
will  Increase  the  settllng-out  of  organic  ma- 
terial .  .  .  Increase  the  rate  of  oxygen  con- 
sumption .  .  .  reduce  total  oxygen  available 
for  animal  life  .  .  entrophlcatlon  .  .  . 
reaches  a  point  where  the  water  was  a  di- 
lute 'pea-soup'  appearance  .  .  .  development 
of  blue-green  algae,  many  of  which  produce 
foul  odors,  tastes,  and  substances  which 
may  be  toxic  to  fish,  birds  or  mammals 
small  aquatic  crustaceans  ,  ,  ,  are  the  basic 
food  source  for  young  of  flah,  .  ,  .  It  Is  not 
likely  that  these  forage  organisms  could  sur- 
vive the  extremely  rapid  temperature  rise 
In  the  cooling  system.  "  (73) 

The  Conservation  Society  of  Southern 
Vermont  has  challenged  the  operation  of  the 
Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Plant.  As 
reported  In  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Newsletter.  February  '71 : 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  at  no  time 
has  the  Conservation  Society  attempted  to 
halt  construction  of  the  plant  or  prevent  its 
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operation  .  .  The  status  of  the  case  is  as 
follows:  Some  months  ago,  Vermont  Yankee 
applied  to  the  Vermont  Public  Seri'lce  Board 
for  a  permit  to  secure  permanent  financing 
The  PSB  Is  bound  to  consider  the  general 
public  good  In  issuing  such  a  permit,  and  the 
Conservation  Society  went  to  great  efforts  to 
Introduce  evidence  and  expert  testimony  re- 
garding the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
plant.  The  PSB  considered  the  evidence,  but 
In  issuing  a  partial  financing  permit  failed 
to  make  environmental  findings  The  Conser- 
vation Society  threatened  to  appeal  the  per- 
mit on  the  grounds  that  envlronmentaJ  find- 
ings were  necessary  .  appeal  would  have 
delayed  the  financing.  With  this  strategic 
lever  the  Conservation  Society,  now  Joined  by 
the  National  WUdllfe  Federation,  the  Lake 
Champlaln  Committee  and  the  Vermont  Nat- 
ural Resources  Council,  was  able  to  force  Ver- 
mont Yankee  to  agree  by  contract  to  abide 
by  State  radiation  standards,  regardless  of 
AEC  standards  .  the  contract  Is  unprece- 
dented, and  Vermont  Yankee  might  void  or 
circumvent  It  In  court,  thus  leaving  the  AEC 
standards  as  the  sole  controls. "■  (74) 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  of  these 
actions  entail  lengthy  and  expensive  opposi- 
tion from  the  utilities  and  only  accomplish 
something  through  "due  process""  of  the  law. 
The  "allusory  Imaginings  of  radical  envir- 
onmentalists" are  In  fact  the  reasoned  Judg- 
ments of  the  miist  recognized  scientists  In 
America  today.  The  utilities  cannot  plead  for 
more  time  The  AEC  has  been  warned  and 
begged  by  the  best  minds  In  the  world  since 
the  early  1940's  to  acknowledge  and  Investi- 
gate the  consequences  of  all  man-made  radi- 
ation exposures  to  populations.  Likewise  the 
utilities  have  been  warned  by  scientists  and 
state  and  federal  agencies  to  acknowledge 
and  Investigate  the  consequences  of  their 
thermal  effluents.  Even  at  present,  neither 
the  utilities  nor  the  AEC  show  signs  of  con- 
ducting meaningful  Investigations,  regard- 
less of  well  publicized  researched  grants,  into 
areas  that  might  challenge  nuclear  construc- 
tion and  promotion  Should  the  public  give 
them  20  more  years  to  rebuke  qualified  crit- 
ics and  polish  up  their  own  public  records 
and  press  releases? 

By  their  saying  that  no  one  can  actually 
say  what  will  happen  for  a  specific  plant  In 
any  specific  situation  until  It  has  been  oper- 
ating, utilities  are  telling  the  public  to  stick 
Its  collective  head  in  the  guillotine  and  not 
protest  until  It  knows  for  a  fact  that  It  has 
been  cut  off  Based  on  utility  logic  one  can 
never  avoid  harm  until  it  is  done,  and  once 
damage  Is  done  the  public  must  accept  any 
outrage  for  services  rendered,  because  utili- 
ties have  the  power  to  deny  alternatives  Nu- 
clear Physicist,  Ralph  Elapp  explains: 

'The  whole  thrust  by  a  utility  Is  to  live  up 
to  Its  franchise  of  providing  abundant,  low 
cost  and  reliable  power  while  at  the  same 
time  earning  a  hefty  profit  for  Its  stock- 
holders," (75) 

The  way  to  do  something  about  Maine 
Yankee  and  future  nuclear  plants  m  Maine 
Is  to  seek  information  beyond  the  voices  of 
people  on  CMP-Malne  Yankee  payrolls.  The 
greatest  service  any  organization  could  do 
for  Maine  now  would  be  to  surange  talks  by 
Dr  Oofman,  Dr,  Elpper.  Dr,  Radford,  or  any 
of  the  other  top  scientists  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  consequences  of  operating  Maine 
Yankee  and  much  larger  nuclear  plants  in 
Maine  There  Is  a  growing  host  of  top  scien- 
tists committed  to  informing  the  public  and 
by  simply  paying  their  travel  expenses  any 
of  them  would  speak  before  Maine  people 
Many  citizens  groups  commonly  present  10- 
15  top  scientists  from  all  over  the  U.S.  to 
testify  at  AEC  hearings.  Wherever  the  public 
becomes  informed  nuclear  plants  are  forced 
to  Install  adequate  safeguards  or  to  defer 
construction  or  operation.  Simply,  begin  by 
reading  information  on  nuclear  power  plants 
There  are  a  growing  number  of  recent  paper- 
backs, recent  senate  hearings  and  scientific 
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reports  found  in  college  and  university  li- 
braries, even  a  variety  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles.  Check  the  references  of 
any  information  you  read  to  see  whether 
resources  are  more  Interested  In  promoting 
nuclear  plants  or  protecting  the  public's 
health  and  environment  When  you  are  con- 
cerned enough  contact  anyone  who  has  or- 
ganized public  support  for  environmental  ac- 
tion in  Maine,  or  people  and  groups  that  have 
tackled  nuclear  plant*  elsewhere  (see  ap- 
pendix) If  there  are  no  groups  m  Maine  In- 
terested in  facing  the  dilemma  and  gaining 
experience  from  those  other  groups  send  what 
contributions  you  can  to  these  out-of-state 
groups  as  one  certain  way  to  direct  your 
concern  to  Maine  Yankee 

In  a  taped  interview  a  scientist  from 
Brookhaven  Laboratories,  where  AEC  research 
on  reactor  safety  is  conducted,  sums  up  the 
heart  of  most  concern: 

"Implicit  in  the  question  about  the  siting 
of  plants  in  Maine  is  a  value  Judgment,  not 
a  scientific  Judgment,  and  that  Is.  whether  It 
is  acceptable  that  5  people  get  cancer  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  a  plant  but  not 
acceptable  that  a  hundred  people  do.  That's 
value  Judgment  that  people  have  to  make 
■  .  When  a  person  says  that  a  0  1  C  increase 
In  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is  negligible 
then  he's  implicitly  assuming  that  he's  not 
going  to  be  one  of  the  0  1  c,  on  the  other 
hand  all  human  activity  has  a  risk  of  a  kind. 
"'People  become  upset  when  the  risk  be- 
comes apparently  calculable  I  would  guess 
that  the  reason  Maine  has  been  chosen  for 
the  site  of  plants  is  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion density  is  Icrx  and  the  people  of  Peoria 
would  say  it  is  better  to  site  these  plants  in  a 
low  population  density  area  than  a  high  one 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  we're  going 
to  have  a  fewer  number  of  people  that  suffer  " 
Maine  people  have  not  been  allowed  to 
make  that  value  Judgment  "While  AEC 

officials  In  Washington  in  collaboration  with 
Maine  Utilities  have  trade  the  decision  to 
make  Maine  residents  the  expendable  guinea 
pigs  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  State  govern- 
ment has  absolutely  no  Jurisdiction  over  this 
decision.  Maine  people  can  make  their  own 
value  Judgment  count  by  civil  suits  or  direct 
initiative  referendum  that  could  serve  an  in- 
junction to  force  more  stringent  safeguards 
or  deter  operations  until  the  public  feels  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  Instituted  The  court 
precedents  for  deferring  operation  of  nuclear 
plants  after  construction  Is  completed  have 
been  established  elsewhere  when  the  public 
became  aware  of  the  issues  and  acted.  Con- 
cerned citizens  nationwide  refer  to  Maine 
Yankee  when  they  successfully  appeal  for 
deffered  construction  or  operation  to  "wait 
and  see  what  h^pens  elsewhere"  Elsewhere 
Is  going  to  be  Maine  In  1968  the  Northeast 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  to  the  FPC  re- 
ported that  Maine,  with  her  cold  water  inlets 
and  low  population  density  'offers  special  ad- 
vantages for  the  location  of  thermal  [  nuclear 
fission]  power  plants  .  Attempts  will  likely 
be  made  to  generate  large  blocks  of  electrical 
energy  along  the  Maine  coast  for  export  out 
of  state  to  serve  the  megalopoUtan  areas  to 
the  south,"  The  report  made  one  estimate  of 
2a  30  nuclear  plants  in  Maine  by  2020 
(Sleeper.  1971),  Such  '68  estimates  are  pres- 
ently running  nationwide  about  &b'7r  below 
actual  supplications  to  construct  (Committee 
on  Resources  and  Man,  1969),  In  1970  Ken 
Travis.  Environmental  Engineer  for  Maine 
Yankee  staled  that  some  80  nuclear  plants 
are  now  proposed  for  New  England  and  Maine 
would  be  the  Ideal  site. 

Perhaps  Individuals,  particularly  people 
downwind  of  Maine  Yankee  should  sue  be- 
cause the  involuntary  Jeopardy  and  expendl- 
blllty  inflicted  on  their  lives  by  the  hazards 
created  by  Maine  Yankee  is  unconstitutional 
The  strength  of  the  suit  would  lie  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  growing  body  of  scientific  evi- 
dence that  cancer  and  leukemia  as  well  as  ex- 
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t«nBlve  environmental  rltmage  has  resulted 
from  normal  operations  of  otber  nuclear 
plants  and  that  the  AEC  cannot  disprove 
such  claims  The  Federal  Radiation  Council 
reports: 

"It  is  not  prudent  therefore  to  assume  that 
there  Is  a  level  of  radiation  exposure  below 
which  there  Is  absolute  certainty  that  no  ef- 
fect may  occur  every  use  of  radiation  In- 
volves the  pcaslblllty  of  some  bioloslcai  risk 
altta«r  to  the  individual  or  his  descendant  " 
(76) 

Dr  Dean  E.  Abrahamson  continues  in  a 
plea  before  the  A£C»  Atomic  Safety  and  U- 
censlng  Board  1M8 

Itie  evaluation  of  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
cept this  rUk  Is  not,  however,  a  iclentlflc 
question,  but  one  Involving  social  and  po- 
litical decisions  bas«d  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  risks  and  the  costs  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  risks  Tet.  we  are  being  asked  to  assume 
a  risk,  which  involves  also  our  descendants. 
with  neither  a  clear  definition  of  the  risk  nor 
a  statement  of  the  costs  to  avoid  the  risk 
In  this  Instance,  the  only  apparent  gain  U 
lower  electrical  costs,  and  even  this  cost  has 
not  been  stated."  (77) 

At  Issue  Is  the  basis  for  an  environmental 
bill  of  rights  legislation  and  the  impending 
national  crisis  in  which  the  various  vast 
and  complex  technologies  of  our  Ck>untry 
are  singling  out  individuals  and  minorities 
to  involuntarily  pay  the  price  for  the  bene- 
fits distributed  throughout  an  often  separate 
majority 

Perhaps  if  Maine  Yankee  is  allowed  to  op- 
erate It  should  be  forced  to  pay,  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  profit  making,  for  all  necessary 
devices  and  programs  to  adequately  contain 
beatad  effluents  and  radlcMu:tivity  aj3d  for 
tb«  necessary  monitoring  to  guarantee  100% 
effectiveness  of  this  containment  for  the 
safety  of  area  residents  At  present  the  pub- 
lic will  pay  for  the  shareholders"  proflts  In 
increased  consumer  rates,  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  for  up  to  70%  of  the  "research 
and  development'  of  Maine  Yankee's  reactor 
construction  There  have  been  massive  cut 
backs  this  year  on  reactor  safety  research, 
the  bulk  of  the  research  dollar  goes  to  mak- 
ing a  reactor  run  that  is  already  committed 
or  even  fabricated  for  a  particular  plant,  for 
the  bulk  of  insurance  costs  and  initial  fuel 
costs,  for  State  monitoring  and  study  pro- 
grams, and  for  present  planned  and  pro- 
jected damage  to  the  public's  health  and 
environment,  plus  all  AEC  promotion  and 
administration  of  all  nuclear  plants  At  pres- 
ent Maine  Yankee  will  be  activated  next  De- 
cember on  the  unregulated,  irrational  basis 
of  waiting  to  see.  after  the  reactor  runs  a 
few  years.  If  any  harm  is  detected  Of  course, 
under  present  plans  and  responsibilities 
monitoring  of  possible  radioactivity  expo- 
sures to  residents  from  all  known  sources 
will  not  be  undertaken,  and  comparison 
background  data  has  not  been  collected  that 
would  establish  whether  operation  of  Maine 
Yankee  caused  other  environmental  damage 

Under  the  direction  ot  a  private  testing 
laboratory  cltlxens  should  Implement  a  com- 
prehensive and  independent  program  for 
continuous  a4-hour  monltortng  of  air  and 
water  and  all  possibly  affected  foods,  do- 
mestic and  wild  for  specific  isotopes  within 
4   '.5  :.->  iO  mile  radius  of  Maine  Yankee 

P«irh*p«  »  case  for  a  closed  dry  cooling 
tower"  system  should  be  made  on  ttie  basis 
that  '.her*  la  every  indication  that  present 
dlaciiarsre  practices  will  eitminate  the  last  of 
a  once  one  million  dollar  harvest  of  shellfish 
and  marine  worms  In  Montsw^ag  Bay  Ac- 
cording to  the  Fsd«ra;  Wi'.^r  P.i.'.utlon  Con- 
trol Administration  '..here  are  mechanical 
draft  cooling  towers  ;a  operation  tliat  could 
control  Maine  Yankee  •-hcrmal  pollution  and 
release  ooly  drr  air  not  'Jie  ctouds  of  salt 
tnlst  Maine  Yankee  threatens  Th«y  would 
cost  the  avera^  jtiasumer  75c  to  •!  50  a  year 
and  assure  no  harm  to  the  environment  from 
thermal  pollution    Plants  can  also  b«  forced 
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CO  ship  all  thslr  radioactiv«  waste  to  reproc- 
essing plants  or  install  cloaed  rystema  rather 
than  dumping  them  into  the  loosJ  air  and 
watMTS  These  safeguards  could  be  Imposed 
on  Maine  Yankee  by  an  informed  public. 

There  is  now  a  standing  offer  fro<n  a  group 
of  citlsens  of  36.000  dollars  for  anyone  who 
initiates  court  acuon  to  stop  or  oontrol 
Maine  Yankee,  and  almost  unlimited  funds 
once  the  merits  at  a  specific  case  are  well 
established  The  Western  Sierra  Club  has  a 
corps  of  lawyers  willing  to  advise  and  one 
Boston  member-lawyer,  whose  specialty  Is 
nuclear  plants.  Is  anxious  to  avail  free  serv- 
ices to  any  citizen  group  ready  to  organize 
concern  about  Maine  Yankee 

Scientists  from  15  countries  have  made  a 
world-wide  appeal  for  any  specific  data  on 
radiation  exposure  to  humans.  This  group 
(UN  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
RadlaUon)  has  been  closely  studying  civilian 
radiation  exposures  for  the  last  15  years  and 
now  (eels  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
such  as  nuclear  generating  plants  and  their 
affiliated  re-processlng  plants  and  miscel- 
laneous radiation  dischargee  have  out- 
stripped bomb  tests  as  a  threat  to  world 
health  through  radiation  They  will  make 
their  concern  a  major  point  of  the  World 
Conference  in  Stockholm  in  1972  (Brewer. 
1970)  It  would  seem  reasonable  for  Maine 
people  to  demand  at  least  a  few  months  post- 
p>onement  of  the  activation  of  Maine  Yan- 
kee's reactor  until  the  findings  of  the  '7^ 
Stockholm  World  Conference  on  radiation 
hazards  are  made  public  and  time  given  for 
evaluation  of  these  findings 

At  the  very  least  citizens  should  have  a 
record  for  the  incidence  rates  for  cancer, 
leukemia,  emphysema  and  (etal  mutations 
and  mortalities  within  a  hundred  mile  radius 
of  Maine  Yatikee  Such  records  will  give  some 
indication  of  the  consequences  of  the  Plant's 
radiation,  partlculairly  IS  and  30  years  from 
now 

Maine  people  have  got  to  get  started  now 
and  not  be  sidetracked,  intimidated,  or  dis- 
couraged by  Maine  Yankee's  assaults  or  State 
agencies  and  organizations  that  drag  their 
feet  Right  now,  the  coastal  Maine  resident 
from  Klttery  to  Lubec  who  thinks  WLscaaset's 
reactor  is  a  local  problem  that  Is  none  of 
his  concern.  Is  Juat  begging  for  a  reactor  in 
his  own  backyard — aside  from  misbelieving 
that  Wiscaaset's  radioactivity  won't  reach 
him.  Individuals  must  begin  to  Inform  them- 
selves, take  InltlaUves,  and  write  to  editors 
at  local  papers  and  their  representatives  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments.  As  L.  E.  Mlnnick. 
Vice-President  ot  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric 
Company  succinctly  points  out 

"You  say  that  the  AEC  has  grabbed  84% 
of  the  Federal  Energy-Research  dollar  for 
the  past  30  years  '  A  far  more  accurate  state- 
ment would  have  been  that  'the  people  ot  the 
United  States,  through  their  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  and  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administra- 
tions, have  allocated  84%  of  the  FederU 
Energy -Research  dollar  to  the  ASC'  .  . 
(78i 

You  should  demand  that  tax  appropria- 
tions be  cut  from  the  AEC's  nuclear  gener- 
ating plant  construction  and  operation  sub- 
sidles,  and  restrict  funds  to  breeder  research 
and  research  of  safe  radioactive  disposal 
methods  Thus  the  AEC  would  be  relieved  of 
its  runaway  promotional  role  and  left  to  be 
strictly  the  research  regulatory  agency  it 
should  be  The  remaining  appropriations 
should  be  diverted  to  cvirrent  research  of 
other  developing  alternatives  for  power  gen- 
eration 

Citizens  should  support  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Mike  Oravel  to  establish  an  Energy 
Commission  that  could  decide  what  gener- 
ating methods  should  be  employed  and  where 
the  research  dollar  should  go  among  alterna- 
tives, and  what  pollution  devices  must  be 
installed — not  Just  promote  nuclear  power  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  does. 
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It  is  frightening  to  see  how  thoroughly 
Maine  Industry  has  diverted  public  attention 
away  from  the  big  issues  to  talking  in  circles 
about  detergenu  and  re-cycling  trash,  and 
even  to  the  point  where  almost  anyone  will 
now  defend  criticism  of  nuclear  power  with 
an  automatic  "well  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  power?"  A  group  of  the  states  most 
qualified  lawyers  have  found  legal  Justifica- 
tion to  defer  operation  of  Maine  Yankee  but 
refuse  to  initiate  action  because  present 
public  apathy  and  Ignorance  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  their  case  at  the  public  hearing 
required  The  issue  of  oil  coming  to  Maine 
has  been  a  very  effective  cover  for  the 
enormous  strides  made  In  rigging  Maine  for 
fantastic  nuclear  power  generation  in  the 
very  near  future — without  a  murmur  from 
the  public.  Nothing  meaningful  has  been 
decided  or  accomplished  locally  on  the  oU 
Issue  which  largely  depended  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline  recently  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  pipeline  decision 
was  bCLsed  strictly  on  economics  completely 
Ignoring  the  arguments  of  ecologlsts  and  con- 
servationists Considering  the  Machlas  Port 
hearings,  one  recalls  many  lengthy,  self- 
serving  shows,  a  few  very  earnest  attempts 
to  accomplish  something,  and  a  net  result 
of  greater  distraction  from  the  Inconspicu- 
ous, ever -busy  Maine  Yankee  construction. 
Most  of  the  principles  so  earnestly  defending 
Maine  from  oil  before  the  NBC  TV  cameras, 
were  fully  aware  and  Informed  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Wlscasset  These  same  people 
have  yet  to  say  anything  about  Maine  Yankee. 
The  hearings  now  being  conducted  to  actu- 
ally site  individual  refineries  are  restricted  to 
a  very  small  sector  of  the  public,  and  deci- 
sions are  privately  prearranged  In  Augusta  or 
at  local  law  firms 

The  public  is  very  likely  to  be  caught  In 
the  very  near  future  In  a  trade-off  between 
a  federally  sponsored  Dickey  Lincoln  type  or 
tidal  generating  project  and  another  nuclear 
power  plant,  the  logical  next  location  being 
another  Wlscasset  situation  such  as  Cousins 
Island  off  Falmouth  Foreelde  or  near  the 
former  reactor  site  proposed  In  the  Arcadia 
area.  The  public  will  simply  loee  either  way 
in  this  unwarranted  industry  Induced  power 
spiral  unless  the  public  can  organize  to  effec- 
tively say  what  It  wants  Maine  people  must 
inform  themselves  because,  aside  from  pos- 
sible massive  algae  blooms  and  occasional 
fish  kills  that  will  be  noticed  by  residents 
near  Montsweag  Bay.  there  will  be  no  obvi- 
ous change  or  effects  from  the  operation  of 
Maine  Yankee  Radiation  Is  undetectable  to 
the  human  senses  The  AEC  and  the  utilities 
are  confident  that  the  Maine  public  will  en- 
dure in  quiet  Ignorance  the  tragic  burden 
of  greatly  Increased  but  scattered  incidences 
of  genetic  damage  and  cancer  It  Is  frighten- 
ing that  the  public  has  yet  to  say  a  word 
about  Maine  Yankee  because  the  public  of- 
fers the  only  force  that  can  do  something 
to  control  or  stop  Maine  Yankee  The  State's 
politicians,  agencies,  and  organizations  are 
simply  watching  out  for  the  public's  reac- 
tions. 

If  you  are  concerned,  write  a  letter,  send  It 
to  your  representatives  In  Augusta  and  Wash- 
ington but  be  sure  to  send  a  copy  also  to 
the  distributors  of  this  pamphlet.  They  will 
publicise  your  desires  and  if  there  evolves  a 
general  consensus  among  enough  Maine  vot- 
er*, a  direct  initiative  referendum  would  be 
insured  that  would  force  compliance  with 
your  desires 

Until  next  December  the  choice  Is  yours — 
whether  you  want  to  extend  yourself  beyond 
your  Immediate  personal  affairs  and  do  some- 
thing to  Inform  and  protect  yourself  from 
Maine  Yankee  and  much  larger  future  plants, 
or  bury  yourself  deeper  Into  personal  affairs, 
accepting  the  Imposed  additional  Incidence 
of  disease  and  death  and  environmental  de- 
struction under  the  ever  present  potential  of 
total  destruction  Once  Maine  Yankee  is  ac- 
tivated, contamination  is  Irreversible  and  the 
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precedents  are  set  for  similar  operations  all 
along  the  coast. 

KPXLOG 

Discussion  of  the  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment and  health  from  nuclear  power  plants 
cannot  be  termed  accurate  at  any  level  be- 
cause of  the  unknowns  and  controversy  that 
presenUy  exist  in  the  minds  of  our  top  sci- 
entists and  because  state  and  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  are  not  making  specific  data 
available  to  the  public  It  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  for  concerned  citizens  to  take  the  time 
of  Industry  personnel  Our  public  health  and 
environmental  agencies  should  have,  read- 
ily available,  all  the  Information  the  public 
seeks,  and  the  services  the  public  needs  to 
protect  Its  health  and  environment  that  He 
beyond  Industry's  private  property  If  the 
general  public  does  not  make  Its  agencies 
and  representatives  effectively  serve  public 
interests,  then  the  small  citizen  groupa  that 
are  trying  to  avert  the  continuing  sacrifice 
of  the  public's  environment  and  health  are 
forced  to  futile  confrontation  with  state 
government  and  Industry  Unfortunately  the 
general  public  only  reacts  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency by  initiating  stop-gap  measures 
after  environmental  and  health  harm  has 
been  done.  Unfortunately,  industry  acts  fore- 
most to  earn  a  profit 

When  Paul  Erllch.  Ralph  Nader,  and  seg- 
ments of  the  public  argue  'i-hat  our  survival 
depends  on  "good  old  Mother  E^rth  ',  they 
fall  to  recognize  that  maintenance  of  the 
natural  biosphere  Is  Increasingly  leas  feasible 
or  as  profitable  as  Is  controlled  destruction 
of  the  natural  biosphere  The  less  the  pub- 
lic can  depend  on  the  natural  biosphere  the 
more  they  must  depend  on  technology  The 
giant  industries  that  have  grown  from  man's 
need  for  private  transportation  and  commu- 
nications systems  will  be  mlnlscule  com- 
pared to  the  new  complex  of  Industries  that 
Is  beginning  to  produce  substitutes  for  the 
natural  biosphere  that  supports  man's  sur- 
vival— for  a  price 

As  a  friend  concluded,  the  basic  issue  In 
conservation  Is  aesthetics  The  nuclear  Indus- 
try explains  that  I  am  that  part  of  the  "lay 
culture"  that  wants  to  hinder  the  national 
economy  to  preserve  a  natvjral  earth,  while 
our  technocrats  are  building  a  brave  new 
world  where  those  that  pay  the  price  will 
ulltmately  orbit  In  titillating  space  stations 
around  a  dead  and  poisonous  earth-ware- 
house of  raw  materials 

As  Roy  Oallant.  science  writer,  and  I  en- 
tered the  manunoth  dome  at  Maine  Yankee. 
Don  Laubensteln.  Maine  Yankee's  Informa- 
tion coordinator,  turned  and  said.  "We  are 
going  to  create  Infinite  power  and  save  man- 
kind." Both  Mr  Laubensteln  and  Plant  Su- 
pervisor. Mr  John  Randazza  then  ajyued 
that  man  can  consume  and  produce  ad  in- 
finitum by  means  of  conversion  and  substi- 
tution. They  argued  that  only  technology  can 
solve  critical  problems  because  man  will 
never  stem  his  ptopulatlon  growth  or  chanee 
his  values  in  time  Can  the  general  public 
think  about  and  act  upon  its  future  now? 
Our  choice  of  life  styles  Is  becoming  consid- 
erably less  as  we  continue  each  day  to  mind 
our  own  business  and  Increase  consumption 
per  family 
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O  HAPPY  "BUST  DAY" 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or     OKLAHOItA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  wooild 
like  to  tAke  this  opportunity  to  have  this 
fine  article  by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jwies.  inserted  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  May  22,  1971) 

O  Happy  "Bust  Dat" 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

Something  called  the  National  Bust  Day 
Committee  headquartered  in  Allendale, 
Mlcii.,  has  Issued  a  call  to  ail  pot  smokers  to 
celebrate  National  Bust  Day  on  June  5  by  a 
massive  clogging  of  the  courts 

The  idea,  according  to  a  release  sent  out  to 
college  newspapers.  Is  for  10  million  f>ot- 
heads  (that's  the  Bust  Day  Committee's  fig- 
ure) to  supply  themselves  with  enough  mari- 
juana to  be  In  clear  violation  of  the  law. 
and  then  to  hurry  down  to  police  stations. 
display  the  weed,  and  demand  Jury  trials 

Thus,  according  to  the  Bust  Day  strategists 
the  courts  will  become  hopelessly  snarled 
and  enforcement  of  all  anU-grass  laws  ■will 
collapse. 

This  Is  undoubtedy  the  best  Idea  since 
the  miniskirt  For  June  5  could  be  the  day 
when  America  begins  to  get  cleaned  up  All 
that  It  will  take  wlU  be  a  few  simple  prep- 
arations 

First.  Just  before  June  5  arrives  the  courts 
.should  app)Olnt  small  delegations  of  leading 
citizens  with  reputations  for  Impeccable 
truth-telling  to  sit  around  the  police  stations 
on  Bust  Day  In  order  to  comjborate  police 
rep>orts  on  who  showed  up  with  what.  These 
citizens  could  back  up  the  prosecution 
against  any  defendants  who  later  might  get 
cold  feet  and  try  to  deny  everything 

Special  Juries  could  run  through  the  cases 
.it  high  speed  After  all,  what  kind  of  a  de- 
fense can  you  put  on  for  the  character  who 
waves  contraband  at  a  cop? 

Any  defendant  who  Insisted  on  taking  the 
stand  in  his  own  behalf  could  be  asked  the 
simple  question.  Why  did  you  go  to  the 
police  station?"  This  would  give  him  the 
option  of  throwing  his  own  case  or  commit- 
ting perjury 

As  soon  as  the  Jails  were  filled,  camps  could 
be  set  up  in  public  parks  with  tents  and 
c&mp  kitchens  supplied  by  the  national 
guard  Escapes  should  be  no  problem,  since 
even  old  hands  at  pxjt-smoklng  could  quick- 
ly grasp  the  fact  that  escap*  after  convic- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  hilarious  bash  and  be- 
comes a  serious  matter 

Prisoners  could  then  be  divided  into  two 
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groupe — those  willing  to  work  and  those  un- 
willing. 

Those  unwilling  would  be  fed  army  surplus 
K  and  C  rations  K  rations  taste  like  goldfish 
food  and  C  rations  like  dog  food  They  are 
both  healthy^-a  scientific  blend  of  vltamlnB 
and  minerals  and  GI's  under  combat  condi- 
tions have  lived  on  them  a  long  time 

Such  rations  have  been  in  storage  by  civil 
defense  agencies  for  years  and  ought  to  be 
eaten  up,  anyway  People  who  would  lie 
around  the  camps  wouldn't  need  much — 
about  1.200  calories  a  day 

Those  who  would  choose  to  work  would  be 
fed  regular  army  chow  which  isn't  bad  and 
coets  about  t2  a  day  So  that  court  and  Jail 
funds  would  not  be  embarrassed,  luncheon 
clubs,  patriotic  organizations  and  civic 
groups  could  call  for  Sponsor -a-Pot-Head 
funds  to  which  many  millions  of  citizens 
would  contribute  willingly 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  for  the  workers  would 
be  to  get  out  to  the  scences  of  rock  festivals 
called  to  protest  the  ruination  of  the  ecology 
and  clean  up  the  ruination  of  the  ecology 

Then  they  could  be  hauled  around  to 
streams  and  watercourses  where  they  could 
pick  up  old  tires  and  accumulated  trash. 
With  all  that  manpo'wer  It  would  be  feasible 
to  hoist  abandoned  autos  onto  fiatbeds  and 
get  them  to  Junkyards  for  the  benefit  of 
county  funds  Then  the  tldylng-up  of  streets. 
alleys,  highway  rights-of-way  and  recreation 
areas  could  begin 

If  as  the  Bust  Committee  hopes,  ten  mil- 
lion pot  smokers  choose  to  get  busted,  let's 
say  five  million  would  He  around  retching 
over  K  and  C  rations  and  five  million  would 
get  hungry  and  busy  In  30  days  that  would 
produce  160,000,000  mandays  for  the  benefit 
of  environment  and  ecology.  America  would 
shine! 

At  the  end  of  30  days  governors  could  par- 
don everybody.  This  would  eliminate  a  lot 
of  paper  work. 

In  a  year  or  two.  when  the  country  begins 
to  get  messed  up  again,  another  Bust  Day 
could  be  organized  possibly  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  PBJ    agents  dressed  like  hippies 


FORCED   BUSING   ENDANGERS 
SCHOOL   ATHLETICS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
recent  Federal  court  decisions  ordering 
massive  forced  busing  of  southern  school- 
children to  create  artificial  racial  bal- 
ances is  having  a  tragic  impact  on  many 
youngsters  and  their  school  programs. 
School  life  means  more  than  classroom 
instruction — it  means  learning  about  cit- 
izenship through  clubs,  bands,  and 
sports,  and  the  cementing  of  lasting 
friendships. 

All  of  this  is  now  m  jeopardy  because 
the  court  decided  to  deny  the  right  of 
children  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
school  laecause  of  their  color 

To  correct  this  tragic  wrong,  I  have 
introduced  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  House  Joint  Resolution  600, 
guaranteeing  that  the  right  of  students 
to  attend  the  pubhc  school  nearest  their 
home  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
because  of  race,  color,  national  ongin, 
religion,  or  sex. 

The  potentially  devastating  impact  of 
forced  busing  on  the  school  athletic  pro- 
gram in  my  home  district,  and  on  the 
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athletes  themselves,  was  examined  by 
Bob  Chick,  sports  editor  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Independent. 

This  thoughtful  colunm  gives  insight 
into  yet  another  problem  caused  by 
forced  busmg.  and  is  offered  here  for  the 
consideration  of  our  fellow  Congressmen- 

ROTATXNO  BtTStNO   COULD  HU»T  ATHt-ITICS 

(By  Bob  Chick) 

Though  the  athletic  prosrarn  will  not  be 
the  ovemdiag  factor  In  the  busing  o*  high 
school  students  It  might  stlU  be  appropriate 
to  examine  this  irea 

It  haa  been  suggeatwl  but  not  yet  adopted 
i,  rotating  dlstr.c-.  be  established  whereby  a 
student  would  be  bused  one  of  hla  three  years 
In  high  school 

Such  a  setup  could  endanger  athletics  as 
they  are  uxlAy 

PlTst.  put  70tin«lf  In  the  position  of  the 
coach. 

Joe  Bullneck  has  plaved  Junior  varsity 
football  for  you  at  such-an-such  a  school  as 
a  sophomore  Midway  through  the  season  you 
elevated  him  to  the  varsitv  and  now  as  a 
Junior  he'3  sharing  the  load  at  fullback. 

If  s  the  fourth  quarter  The  coach  looks  to 
his  bench  and  sees  Bull  neck  along  with 
Johnny  Llghtnl.ig   One  player  has  to  go  In. 

So  the  coach  thlnka 

Ughtnlng  wUl  return  next  year  Bullneck 
wUl  not  be  back  He '.;  be  bused  to  your  cross- 
town  rival  for  his  senior  year 

Who  Is  sent  in^  Not  BuUneck  He  wont  be 
around  and.  rightfully,  the  coach  ts  looking 
out  for  his  own  Interest. 

What  happens  to  the  boy.  too.  who  spends 
his  sophomore  year  at  school  T.  is  bused  to 
school  X  his  Junior  year  and  then  returns  to 
school  Y  as  a  senior  Chances  are  It  would 
be  his  nrst  year  at  school  T  on  the  varsity 
and  if  there  are  two  boys  with  equal  talent, 
a  coach  will  undoubtedly  go  with  the  player 
with  the  most  eligibility  left 

Under  those  circumstances  adjustments  to 
different  systems  of  coaching  could  ruin  • 
boys  high  school  career  A  coach  at  one 
school  might  emphasize  defense  whereby 
another  system  might  be  based  on  an  offen- 
sive structure 

And  how  about  competltlvenass? 

What  about  a  player  for  school  X  In  a 
head-to-head  meeting  with  school  Y.  He 
might  know  the  folloW..n<i;  year  hell  be  going 
to  school  Y  WUl  this  take  some  of  the  edge 
away?  Can  you  maintain  desire  under  such 
a  set  of  circumstances? 

And  when  would  sueta  busing  zones  be 
announced? 

So  that  Indiscriminate  moving  from  one 
zone  to  another  wotild  be  eliminated,  would 
the  school  board  wait  untU  the  latest  possible 
moment  to  announce  the  Bones  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year"" 

If  so.  It  could  further  damage  the  athletic 
picture. 

Coach  Y  might  have  two  quarterbacks  he 
has  worked  extensively  with  during  spring 
practice  Come  fall  and  both  his  players  have 
been  bused  and  the  coach  Is  left  without  the 
key  position  to  his  entire  team.  One  stroke 
of  the  busing  zone  could  wipe-out,  tor  exam- 
ple, an  entire  offensive  line. 

And  how  do  you  key  a  boy  up  about  trans- 
ferring from  a  school  that  went  9-1  to  one 
school  with  little  tradition  and  a  3-8  season? 
What  would  be  the  thoughts  of  such  an 
athlete  knowing  If  he  stayed  at  school  X,  the 
club  ml«ht  have  had  an  opportunity  to  play 
In  the  state  playoff'' 

Any  athlete  playing  for  two  schools  In 
three  years  might  And  It  dlJBcult.  too.  to  pick 
up  an  athletic  scholarship  His  talent  could 
be  wasted  at  one  school  because  the  ooach 
knows  the  boy  won't  be  back  the  next  year. 
Oone  then,  could  be  college  scholarship 
assistance  of  as  much  as  •12,00O-#18.000  for  a 
fuU  four-year  ride. 
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The  borderline  athlete  might  not  go  out 
for  sports,  knowing  he  lives  10-12  miles  away, 
the  bus  taking  him  home  leaves  right  after 
school  and  If  he  stayed  out  for  the  team  he 
might  not  be  able  to  make  the  arrangements 
to  get  home  every  night. 

Football.  Involving  1.000  Pinellas  County 
athletes,  would  not  be  the  only  sport  In 
serious  trouble  with  a  rotating  busing 
arrangement.  An  entire  basketball  starting 
Ave  could  be  moved  out  during  a  single 
se«kson.  A  baseball  coach  could  lose  his  top 
pitcher  and  a  track  coach  watch  his  relay 
team  shattered. 

Atiiletlc  programs  are  important  to  schools 
Justly,  the  athlete  should  be  weighed  for 
what  he  Is  worth  before  any  final  decision  is 
reached 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  VA  HOSPITAL  IN 
EASTERN  CONNECTICUT— H.R  8693 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNICTICXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following,  which  I  sub- 
mitted this  mommg  as  testimony  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  need  for  new  medical  facilities  in 
Connecticut  is  urgent.  The  Congress,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  must  act 
quicklj'  to  prevent  a  worsening  situation 
from  becoming  a  crisis  The  material 
follows : 

TESmiONT  or  RKPHXSCNTA-rrVX  ROBKST  H 

Steili 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  submitting  testimony  to  this  Sub- 
committee In  support  of  H.R.  8693.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  In  the  coun- 
ty of  New  London.  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  Subcommittee 
has  beard  testimony  from  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  regarding  the  necessity 
of  cutting  the  fiscal  1973  budget  to  bring 
It  in  line  with  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest I  am  also  aware  of  the  unquestioned 
necessity  of  continuing  to  provide  quality 
medical  services  to  those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  crisis 

I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  provide  new 
funding  for  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
construct  badly  needed  hospital  facilities. 
And  I  specifically  request  this  Subcommittee 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  need  for  a  new  facility  to  serve 
the  veterans  of  eastern  Connecticut,  western 
Rhode  Island,  and  Pishers  Island.  New  York. 

H  R  8693  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
struct a  three  hundred  fifty  bed  hospital  In 
New  London  County.  Connecticut,  Veterans' 
hospital  facilities  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  are  currently  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  quality  medical  care 
Increasing  numbers  of  Instances  In  which 
veterans  have  been  unreasonably  delayed  In 
being  admitted  for  treatment  or  denied 
emergency  care  are  on  record. 

Moreover,  veterans  from  this  area  have  to 
travel  fifty  miles  or  more  for  treatment  and 
medical  care,  and  at  considerable  personal 
expense.  Outpatients  spend  significant 
amounts  of  time  travelling  back  and  forth, 
thus  reducing  their  employment  attractive- 
ness and  }ob  security.  Long  term  patients 
must  bear  the  loneliness  of  having  their 
families  too  distant  to  make  frequent  visits: 
or  an  entire  family's  UXe-style  must  change 


to  accommodate  the  Inconvenience,  expense, 
and   hardship 

There  are  approximately  eighty  thousand 
veterans  in  the  counties  of  New  LoiKlan, 
Middlesex.  Tolland,  and  Windham,  all  of 
which  are  In  my  District  Additionally,  there 
are  several  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  In 
western  Rhode  Island  which  would  be  served 
by  such  a  facility. 

The  need  for  constructlcxn  of  a  new  hospital 
In  Connecticut  Is  evident  from  the  public 
statements  of  support  collected  from  local 
governments  Resolutions  of  support  from 
the  City  of  New  London,  the  City  of  Norwich, 
and  the  Towns  of  Waterford  and  Oroton  are 
Included  In  my  supporting  materlsls  for  your 
review. 

On  May  30.  1971,  Mrs  Thelma  Scarano  of 
Oroton,  Connecticut  Informed  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  she  would 
donate  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  her  property 
to  the  Veterans  Administration,  if  they  would 
build  a  VA  hospital  on  It, 

In  June  7,  1971.  representatives  of  local 
chapters  and  posts  of  the  American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Amvets, 
and  World  War  I  Veterans  presented  petl-  , 
tlons  signed  by  8,000  of  my  constituents  In" 
support  of  the  construction  of  a  new  VA 
facility  In  New  London  County.  The  petitions 
state  that  "as  residents  of  eastern  Connecti- 
cut [we]  request  the  erection  of  a  sorely 
needed  veterans  hospital  in  our  area  With 
the  mass  return  of  discharged  men  and 
women  from  our  armed  forces  in  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  In  the  past  six  years 
and  the  advancing  ailments  of  our  older 
veterans  there  Is  a  great  ne«d  of  this  hospital 
as  of  today  We  urgently  press  this  request 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  " 

Por  the  eighty  thousand  veterans  of  east- 
em  Connecticut,  for  the  thousands  of  west- 
em  Rhode  Island,  and  for  the  eight  thousand 
persons  concerned  enough  to  lend  their 
names  to  the  effort  to  obtain  a  badly  needed 
and  lotag  overdue  medical  facility  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  area.  I  ask  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee give  careful  consideration  to  the  need 
0*  a  new  hospital  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

Thank  you. 

PaocLAMA-noN.  Crrr  or  Nobwtch.  Cojo» 
Whereas,  many  thousands  of  veterans  In 
the  Norwich  Area  are  In  dire  need  of  a  Vet- 
erans Hospital,  and 

Whereas,  the  nearest  Veterans  Hospital  Is 
over  sixty  miles  away  from  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich, 

Therefore,  we.  the  City  of  Norwich,  do  en- 
dorse and  favor  having  a  Veterans  Hospital 
located  in  the  eastern  Connecticut  area. 
Tbomas  H  Hissom, 

City  Maruiger. 
Attest: 

John  J.  Rtan, 
Prttidmt  of  Council. 

Rmoltttton 

Whereas,  the  Town  of  Waterford,  Connecti- 
cut, as  well  as  the  surrounding  communities, 
has  a  large  veteran  population,  and  these 
veterans  may  find  themselves  In  need  of  hos- 
pital services,  and 

Whereas,  the  distance  to  the  present  Vet- 
erans Hospitals  Is  at  least  fifty  mUes  and 
admittance  to  these  facilities  requires  a  con- 
siderable waiting  period,  and 

Whereas,  the  difficulty  In  visitors  making 
trips  to  these  faculties  Is  considerable,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Waterford  Representa- 
tive Town  Meeting  supports  the  construction 
of  a  Veterans  Hospital  In  the  greater  New 
London  Area  The  RTM  urgently  requests 
that  this  Hospital  be  constructed  as  quickly 
as  funds  can  be  appropriated  by  the  Pederal 
Oovemment. 

PaANClS  J   Pavtttt, 

Toim  Clerk. 
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RasoLtmoN  or  Thi  CorrNcn.  or  Thi  City 
or  Ntw  London  Endobsinc  thx  E^stablish- 
MKNT  or  A  VrrKRAM-B  Hosprrai.  in  thx  Nrw 
London  Akxa 

Whereas,  there  are  three  Veterans'  Hospi- 
tals in  the  State  of  Coimectlcut  and  said 
hospitals  are  over  an  hours  travel  time  from 
the  New  London  area,  and 

Whereas.  Veterans  and  patients  in  these 
hospitals,  which  are  over-crowded,  are  fre- 
quently disappointed  because  visitors  are 
unable  to  travel  these  distances,  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  sixty -six  thousand 
Veterans  In  the  New  London  area  and  this 
number  will  grow  with  the  younger  men 
coming  home  from  Viet  Nam.  and 

Whereas,  there  are  long  waiting  periods  to 
get  Into  existing  facilities  in  the  state  as 
well  as  local  hospitals. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  New  Lor  don.  as  follows: 

We  hereby  support  the  construction  of  a 
Veterans  Hospital  within  a  ten  (10)  mile 
radius  of  the  Gold  Star  Memorial  Bridge 
which  spans  the  Thames  River 

That  this  hospital  be  created  as  quickly 
as  funds  can  be  appropriated  by  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  for  this  needed  progrjun  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  medical  needs  of  the  Veter- 
arvs  of  southeastern  Connecticut 

Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
London  at  Its  meeting  held  on  Tuesday. 
December  8th.  1970 

Attest 

OaACX  M  PooxaEWA, 

City  Clerfc. 

Dated  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  this 
9tb  day  of  December.  1970 

RiSOLtmON 

Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  construct  a  veterans'  hospital 
In  southeastern  Connecticut 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
hospital  facilities  for  veterans  throughout 
the  Southeastern  Connecticut,  Western 
Rhode  Island  and  Pishers  Island,  New  York, 
areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  veterans  In  said 
areas  has  Increased  substantially  over  the 
past  several  years,  without  any  Increase  In 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  to  said  veter- 
ans, and 

Whereas,  there  are  extreme  conditions  of 
overcrowding  and  Inadequate  or  reduced  hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities  throughout  said 
areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  deserve  and  are  entitled  to 
accessible  and  adequate  hospital  care  and 
medical  services,  of  which  they  are  presently 
being  deprived,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Oroton  urgently  requests  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  approve,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  new  veterans' 
hoepltal  with  all  necessary  facilities,  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  hospital,  medical  and  sur- 
gical needs  of  those  who  have  served  their 
country  In  time  of  war  and  conflict,  such  fa- 
olUtlee  to  be  located  convenient  and  readily 
accessible  to  the  veterans  residing  In  the 
SoutheastM-n  Connecticut  Western  Rhode 
Island  and  Pishers  Island.  New  York.  EU-eas, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Town  Manager  Is  hereby 
Requested  and  directed  to  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Oroton  held 
January  4,  1971,  the  above  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Attest 

Saixt  M.  Sawtkb, 

Town  Clerk. 


HENRY  TAYLOR  ON  GREECE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing four  columns  were  written  by  the 
well  known  columnist  Mr  Henr>-  J  Tay- 
lor during  a  recent  visit  to  Greece. 

Mr  Taylor  is  no  newcomer  to  the 
Greek  scene,  having  been  in  that  na- 
tion during  all  three  attempts  by  the 
Communists  to  seize  control  of  the  last 
Balksui  State  remaining  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc.  He  points  out  that  although 
Greece  bravely  resisted  the  Nazi  invasion 
during  'World  War  II,  almost  defeating 
Nazi  forces  five  or  six  times  stronger 
than  her  own,  that — 

In  all  those  horrible  years  of  Nazi  Invasion 
and  occupation  Greece's  casualties  did  not 
equal  the  Incredible  250.000  Greek  men. 
women  and  children  killed  during  those  two 
Red  attempts  to  take  over  Greece  (foUowing 
World  War  II) 

Mr.  Taylor  goes  briefly  into  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Greece  as  an  ally  to 
the  United  States  and  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 

The  foUowing  articles,  released  by 
United  Features  S>Tidicate  Xnc  .  on  June 
16.  18,  21.  and  23,  are  recommended  read- 
ing. 

The  article  follows : 

HxNaT  Taylor  on  Orkscx — I 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylori 

A'rHKNS,  GscKCE — Premier  George  Papa- 
dopoulos  conducted  a  two-hour  discussion 
with  this  writer  In  his  office  here  Only  our 
Interpreter  was  present  I  submitted  no  ques- 
tions In  advance  And  the  prime  minister 
agreed  that  all  he  said,  from  start  to  finish, 
was  on  the  record 

Plrst,  he  mentioned  his  so-called  "govern- 
ment of  colonels"  There  are  only  three  col- 
onels in  it  Greece  has  a  civilian  government 
by  any  reasonable  definition,  even  though  It 
resulted  from  the  military  take-over  of  April 
21,  1967  This  fact  accounts  for  the  great  gap 
so  noticeable  here  between  public  opinion 
(and  support  of  the  government)  Inside 
Greece  and  the  Impression  abroad 

The  government  la  pro-U  S.A..  pro-NATO, 
pro-free  world  and  antl-Communlst  Premier 
Papadopoulos  described  the  struggle  to  keep 
It  that  way 

The  result  is  an  "underdog"  situation  In 
the  Balkans  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
so  v-ltal  In  the  American  Interest  that  this 
struggle  literally  becomes  ours.  too. 

The  prime  minister  turned  to  the  map  In 
defining  Greece's  problem  His  country's  en- 
tire 700-mlle  northern  frontier  borders  on 
Communist  countries.  Greece  is  the  only 
Balkan  nation  not  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
It  Is  flanked  by  two  NATO  countries  now 
showing  Increased  Instability  and  demorali- 
zation— Italy  and  Turkey  A  stable  Greece  Is 
a  strategic  Imperative  in  the  American 
Interest. 

This  works  two  ways  What  Is  our  meat  Is 
the  Communists'  poison  Accordingly,  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  discredit  the  gov- 
ernment here  Is  a  major  objective  in  Moscow 
The  prize  for  success  Is  enormous,  the  tools 
for  the  objective  are  worldwide,  and  the  cam- 
paign goes  on  day  and  night. 

"We  feel  it  everywhere."  said  the  prime 
minister  "But  surely  this  should  be  no  sur- 
prise In  the  United  States  or  throughout  the 
free  world." 


Mr  Papadopouloe  is  a  soft-spoken  man 
instinctively  courteous,  and  when  I  asked 
why  such  a  transparent  attack  was  not  bet- 
ter understood  abroad  he  pointed  to  the  in- 
comparable strength  of  the  worldwide  ma- 
chinery available  to  those  who  would  benefit 
from  the  Greek  government's  oollapwe 

This  systematized  attack  includes  creating 
discouragement  within  the  government  it- 
self It  centers  on  a  pwlnt  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment api>earB  vulnerable  At  the  time  of 
the  1967  takeover  the  government  declared 
Itself  a  "provisional  government"  and  few 
here  doubt  that  this  was  its  honest  intention. 
But  the  admittedly  Lrresp>onfilble  behavior  of 
young  King  Constantlne  In  making  totally 
unrealistic  personal  demands,  the  traditional 
impact  of  Greek  political  factionalism  and 
the  Inunense  dimensions  of  the  essential  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  has  battered  that 
Intention 

The  preparation  of  the  new  Constitution 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  in  a  national 
referendum  vote.  But  the  timing  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  provisional  government — by 
atuiounclng  an  election  date  as  a  result  of 
outside  pressures — encounters  large  questions 
of  foreign  and  Internal  confidence  m  which 
the  timing  Is  not  as  consequential  ae  the 
realities. 

"Admittedly,  the  delay  can  be  construed 
ae  self-serving,"  Prime  Minister  Papadopwu- 
loe  stated  on  his  own  Initiative,  "but  I  wish 
every  member  of  the  U.8  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  would  come  here  and 
Judge  our  Intentions  In  fact,  anyone  Is 
entitled  to  ttxat  Judgment  All  that  we  ask 
Is  that  they  come  to  Greece,  travel  through- 
out Greece  and  Judge  for  themselves. 

"Our  task,"  he  continued,  is  to  avoid  the 
outside  discouragements  and  pursue,  in- 
stead, the  aspirations  of  the  Greek  people 
themselves  by  every  possible  encouragement 
to  them — their  security,  their  liberty,  their 
industry,  their  patriotism  and  their  honest 
pride  in  this  country. 

"The  Greek  Is  a  man  of  many  parts.  He 
loves  liberty — sometimes  In  our  history  even 
to  the  point  of  governmental  anarchy — and 
we  know  it  is  ridiculous  to  envision  that  a 
government  could  survive  here  for  long  by 
authoritarian   means. 

"The  Greek  Is  also,  by  nature,  suspicious 
and  does  not  give  his  confidence  easily.  He 
has  suffered  greatly  and  he  Is  no  fool  We 
can  succeed.  In  his  eyes  and  our  own,  only 
as  we  struggle  in  his  behalf  as  fellow-Greeks 
whose  aspirations  &re  Identical  " 

All  that  honorable  men  anywhere  can  do 
Is  struggle  for  the  good  of  their  country,  and 
struggle  even  harder  as  the  external  forces 
of  destruction  grow  greater  There  Is  bravery 
here— ttnd  ability — totally  Justifying  the 
helping  hand  of  the  United  States. 

_    HiNRT  Tatlob  on   Qrexce II 

(By  Henry  J  Taylor) 

Plataka,  Grxici — Almost  2.500  year?  ago 
the  young  soldiers  from  this  Greek  city 
ranged  the  left  flank  of  their  Athenian  al- 
lies and  stared  across  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
Th^rough  the  early  morning  haze  they  saw 
an   enormous   mass  of   Medes   and   Persians 

Persian  King  Darius  I  led  this  army  and  he 
threatened  to  engulf  Greece  and.  with  that 
conquer  the  remainder  of  the  known  West- 
ern world.  And.  had  this  Persian  succeeded 
on  this  plain  26  miles  northeast  of  Athens, 
Western  civilization  never  would  have  de- 
veloped as  it  did. 

But  the  warriors  of  Plataea  and  Athens 
defeated  the  Persians  here  and  gave  Greece 
time  enough  to  consolidate  its  states  into 
the  resemblance  of  a  united  nation  that 
could  defeat  the  Persians  at  sea  in  the  battle 
of  Salamls  when  they  stormed  Athens  Itself. 

The  story  of  Greece  is  a  story  of  25  cen- 
turies of  bloodshed  and  this  has  continued 
into  the  lives  of  nearly  all  who  live  here 
today. 
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Greece  was  an  »ntl-N*al  country  that  did 
not  coUapae  She  fought  h«rolc*Uy  agmlnst. 
and  almo8t  defeated,  Nazi  forces  fl»«  or  six 
cimas  stronger  than  her  own  In  fact,  Greece 
was  the  only  We«t«m  ally  to  sustain  a  suc- 
cessful land  campaign  against  the  German- 
Italian  axis  on  the  European  continent  for 
the  first  four  years  of  the  war  In  our  own 
country  let  that  not  be  forgotten. 

The  British  deserted  the  Greeks  In  their 
Onal  hours  of  crisis  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  British  soldiers  left  stranded  here  when 
the  British  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Crete, 
yet  not  one  British  soldier  was  betrayed  to 
the  occupying  Nazis.  The  Greeks  hid  them. 
fed  them,  and  cared  for  every  one — and  all  of 
this  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

This  country  lived  under  that  Narl  inva- 
sion and  occupation  longer  than  any  of  our 
NATO  allies.  In  fact,  of  the  15  NATO  nations 
only  eight  were  ever  occupied  by  the  Nazi 
forces.  Then  came  two  Communist  take-over 
attacks,  both  of  which  I  witnessed  here  And 
in  all  thoee  horrible  years  of  Nazi  invasion 
and  occupation  Greece's  casualties  did  not 
equal  the  Incredible  360,000  Greek  men, 
women  and  children  killed  dxirlng  those  two 
Red  attempts  to  take  over  Greece 

Every  mile  of  this  lovely  land's  300-mlle 
northern  frontier  borders  on  a  Communist 
country  West  to  East,  these  are  Albania, 
Yugoalavia.  Bulgaria— all  Red  and  all  ready 
Greece  dangles  like  a  plum  under  them— 
today  the  only  Balkan  nation  outside  the 
Iron    Curtain 

The  third  Red  attempt  was  made  in  1987 
and  I  was  here  then,  too  I  moved  that  April 
the  entire  distance  along  the  three  Red 
borders  in  the  north  The  conveniently  moun- 
tainous terrain  made  (and  still  makes) 
guerrilla  Infiltration  as  ideal  as  from  Red 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam  It  was 
apparent  that  someone  had  to  act,  or  Greece 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  another  South 
Vietnam  or  a  Castro  Cuba 

On  April  21  Col  George  Papadopoulos  and 
an  ofttcer  group  overthrew  the  ahaky  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Pana5flatls  Canelloponos 
On  Decembtfic  14  young  King  Constantlne 
II  fled  to  Rome,  along  with  Premier  Con- 
stantlne V  KolUas.  whom  the  King  had 
preferred  In  April  after  the  coup,  which 
resulted  in  today's  government  misnamed 
cryptically  abroad  the  "government  of  the 
colonels" 

The  alternative  to  this  government  could 
well  be  a  Red  government — a  fact  many 
pronagandlsts  In  our  country  and  elsewhere 
mAke  It  their  business  to  Ignore 

Yet  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  American 
Interest — or  should  be.  By  the  present  gov- 
ernment America's  Interest,  not  the  interest 
of  the  U.S.SJR..  Is  served  Greece  is  our 
country's  NATO  partner  It  fully  supports 
NATO  and  our  foreign  policies  as  a  whole 
The  Red  attackers  who  were  stopped  by 
"the  colonels  '  publicly  swore  to  withdraw 
Greece  from  NATO,  and  they  remain  to 
this  day  as  antl-Amerlcan  as  the  Red  lead- 
ers   m    Hanoi 

The  Soviet  clearly  threatens  the  free  world 
in  the  Mediterranean  It  is  a  countering  of 
this  threat  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
American  Interest  We  need  an  ally,  not  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  The  relation  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  basis  on  which  Greece  should  be 
Judged.  And  the  internal  situation  here  is 
the  subject  of  another  article 

Hbnkt  Tatloe  on  a»xKcx — m 
By  Henry  J,  Taylor i 
CoRTu.  Greece. — Our  US.  8th  Fleet  la  here 
and  I  have  cxxae  to  this  Greek  island  to  be 
with  It  Its  visiting  range  is  tragically  lim- 
ited Greece  m  fact.  Is  the  only  country  In 
the  entire  eastern  Mediterranean  whare  our 
Otb  Fleet  can  oongenlally  caU. 
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It  cannot  go  to  neighboring  Turkey,  long 
a  solid  anchor  of  NATO  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, without  provoking  street  riots, 
protest  bombings  and  crippling  Internal 
strikers  That  represents  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  defease  capability  In  this  explosive 
ptut  of  the  world 

Moreover,  west  of  Turkey  and  except  for 
Israel,  Tunisia  and  Moroooo.  the  entire 
southern  rim  of  the  Me<llt«rranean  is  hos- 
tile to  us  Synan.  Sgypttan  and  Libyan  har- 
bors are  available  to  the  immensely  expanded 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  Algerian  Presi- 
dent Houarl  Boumedlenne's  denials  notwith- 
standing, our  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
finds  that  he  has  offered  the  Soviets  the  use 
of  the  former  Immense  French  Mers-el-Keblr 
naval  and  air  base  near  Algiers  This  estab- 
lished the  U  S.S.R.  within  360  mUes  of  Gibral- 
tar, prepared  to  block  the  Gibraltar  Strait 
and  confront,  or  deny,  the  aoceas  of  Western 
navies  to  the  Mediterranean 

The  US  6th  Fleet  today  consists  of  about 
50  vessels.  IncludlQg  helicopter  carrier,  two 
aircraft  carriers  and  300  aircraft.  Its  person- 
nel number*  35,000.  plus  only  a  ccmbat-ready 
battalion  landing  team  of  a  scant  3.000  Ma- 
rines 

Its  ships  are  badly  aging.  The  fleet's  com- 
manders do  not  see  how  they  can  compen- 
sate for  time's  natural  disintegration.  Typi- 
cal of  our  Navy  as  a  whole,  an  alarming  pro- 
portion of  the  6th  Fleet  was  built  during  the 
1939-46  war  period  and  Is  nearly  30  years  old 

It  faces  a  nearly-new  Soviet  fleet.  Typical 
of  the  Red  navy  as  a  whole,  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  vesaals  In  these  waters  is 
30  years  old. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Our  6th  Fleet  Is  short  of 
manpoiwer.  including  sufficient  technicians; 
short  of  planes,  short  of  other  combat  equip- 
ment; short  of  ammunition  reserves,  vital 
electronic  parts,  and  spare  parts  as  a  whole; 
and  It  has  insufficient  logistic  backup 

In  a  hypothetical  showdown  between  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  and  our  eth  Fleet 
In  which  the  Russians  would  fixe  first.  I  find 
not  one  American  officer  of  Sag  rank  who  Is 
willing  to  give  me  clear  assurance  of  the 
outcome 

As  for  Greece,  Its  naval  force  Is  largely 
assigned  to  submarine  operations  In  Its  NATO 
rosponalbtUty  But  the  submarines  are  anti- 
quated American  and  British  vessels,  and, 
even  though  the  Greeks  have  been  great 
sailors  from  time  Immemorial,  our  Navy  men 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  Greek  effectiveness 
In  this  role  for  that  reason 

Domestically,  this  NATO  member  country 
Is  not  too  ■worried  about  enemy  Tito  In 
neighboring  Yugoslavia  Actually,  and  sur- 
prisingly, the  eye  of  the  Greek  army  Is  on 
Bulgaria  And  when  President  Nixon  author- 
ized the  resumption  of  military-  aid  to  Greece 
in  spite  of  criticism  of  the  government  of 
colonels" — so  much  of  it  totally  unjust — the 
Soviet's  buildup  of  Bulgarian  forces  was  an 
undisclosed  but  important  factor. 

Bulgaria's  Infantry  Is  now  highly  mobile 
and  new  tank  formations  are  'constantly 
entering  service  Also,  the  Bulgarian  air  force 
la  receiving  the  best  fighter  and  bomber 
planes  being  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self and  Joint  maneuvers  with  the  Soviet 
air  force  are  a  regular  thing. 

The  morale  of  the  Greek  army  Is  high.  But 
the  number  of  Its  "divisions" — that  elastic 
term  of  military  measurement  so  often 
quoted  In  deception '  and  self-deception — Is 
largely  meaningless  For  their  equipment 
has  been  sparse  and  thxis  the  defense  capa- 
bility was  proven  to  President  Nixon  to  be 
very  limited  On  the  air  side  the  same  applied, 
even  though  we  assisted  In  the  tra'ning  of 
Greek  airmen,  and  they  are  excellent  flyers 

Moreover,  a  hodgepodge  of  foreign  equip- 
ment has  so  contaminated  the  effectiveness 
of  Greece's  armed  forces  as  a  whole  that  the 
hodgepodge  nearly  defies  logistic  support 
and  combat  refurbishing 
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Admittedly,  before  President  Nixon  stepped 
In  and  authorized  the  resumption  of  mili- 
tary aid.  Greece's  entire  armed  forces  could 
not  have  restrained  an  attack  by  the  Bul- 
garian forces  alone — Just  the  Bulgarian 
forces — for  more  than  two  or  three  days.  Mili- 
tarily, this  lovely  land  was  ripe  for  the  pluck- 
ing. Absorbing  the  contrived  crltcism  pro- 
moted outside  Greece,  President  Nixon  could 
not  reveal  the  whole  story 

HkNBT    T*rLO«   ON   OUXd — IV 
I  By  Henry  J  Taylor) 

Dklpbi,  Greece — I  have  spent  long  periods 
in  this  lovely  land,  returned  many  times,  and 
have  always  liked  and  admired  the  people, 
their  colorful ness.  their  history,  their  bravery. 
This  ageless  place — Delphi — la  In  Greece's 
hinterland  and  In  the  hinterland  the  people 
are  poor.  But  It  Is  here,  close  to  the  soil,  that 
you  find  the  true  Greek 

Most  Greek  peasants  sttU  measure  time  by 
such  ancient  ruins  as  are  here  and  In  don- 
key-hours of  travel.  The  adjective  Spartan  Is 
suitable.  Nearly  all  have  known  In  their  lives 
that  Inner  feeling  when  a  man  defies  his  own 
limits.  But  among  Greece's  peasants  the  word 
for  a  friendly  American  translates  as  "guest," 
and  you  encounter  at  once  the  peasants"  sim- 
ple delight  In  doing  anyone  a  service 

What  they  want  Is  close  around  them 
Their  families,  their  land,  their  livestock — 
and  the  security  of  these — mean  everything. 
They  couldn't  care  less  about  the  Athens 
government's  Ideology  or  anjrthlng  having  to 
do  with  Athens  so  long  as  they  feel  safe  They 
went  no  trouble  out  of  Athens,  and  surely  no 
bloodshed,  and  they  abhor  those  Greek  emi- 
gres who  sound  like  trouble,  blast  the  gov- 
ernment and  shout  at  them  from  afar,  "Let's 
you  and  him  fight." 

Criticism  abroad  of  today's  "government  of 
the  colonels"  ignores  the  priority  of  this  na- 
tional feeling  for  order  Is  now  the  order  of 
the  day  in  this  strife-weary  country.  This 
has  great  popular  appeal — as  It  might  In  our 
own  country — and  makes  up  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  may  think 

Moreover,  emigres,  such  as  movie  star  Mel- 
ius Mercourl.  who  shout  from  abroad  that  It 
is  unsafe  to  visit  Greece  are  bitterly  resented 
as  hurting  their  homeland.  They're  quite 
openly  called  liars,  besides  Foreign  spenders 
visiting  Greece  are  like  Zeus  descending  on 
Danae  In  a  shower  of  gold.  They  are  this 
country's  largest  single  source  of  Income 

Through  June  of  this  year  tourists  will  ex- 
ceed 660.000 — up  24  percent  from  1969  Their 
1971  spending  will  nudge  1160  million  Mer- 
courl-Uke  damage  to  this  tourism  bonanza 
ruffles  Greek  feathers  like  a  fox  In  a  hen- 
house. 

In  simple  truth,  there  Is  not  a  section  of 
this  country  that  could  conceivably  be  safer 
for  the  ordinary  visitor.  You  find  that  this 
safety  extends  from  the  mort-crowded  dis- 
tricts In  the  cities — like  Athens'  old  Plaka 
section  pressing  on  the  Acropolis  or  the  Sa- 
lonika waterfront — to  even  the  remote,  an- 
cient troglodyte  houses  built  in  the  hinter- 
land's cUffsldes  during  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion and  many  of  which  are  still  occupied. 

As  one  result  able,  experienced  and  highly 
Impressive  Minister  of  Coordination  Nlcho- 
laoe  Makarezos  tells  me  he  finds  It  signifi- 
cant that  for  the  first  time  In  postwar  Greek 
history  more  than  a  million  Greeks  now 
have  savings  accounts — a  400.000  Increase  in 
the  past  four  years — and  that  these  represent 
more  than  half  the  nation's  entire  bank  de- 
posits Minister  Makarezos  regards  this  Is 
individual  votes  of  confidence  by  the  people 
m  the  country's  stability. 

A  Balkans-poor  country — and  a  scattered 
country  about  the  size  of  Alabama  but  with 
166  Inhabited  islands — Greece  Is  lifting  Itself 
now  by  Its  bootstraps.  Only  one-fourth  of 
the  total  area  Is  arable.  Only  bauxite  Is  pres- 
ent   In    abundance   and   new.   costly   hydro- 
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electric  developmeou  have  had  to  take  the 
place  at  coal 

Under  Secretary  George  Georgalas  tells  me 
that,  in  uplte  of  all  this,  in  1967  Greece's 
gross  naUonal  product  Increased  4  8  per  cent. 
In  1968  It  increased  6  5  per  cent,  and  In  1969 
another  85  per  cent  In  1970  the  Increase 
exceeded  10  per  cent  and  this  year's  Increase 
Is  expected  to  exceed  even  that  Workers 
Incomes  have  risen  10  per  cent  per  annum 
Meanwhile,  the  average  Industrial  share  on 
the  Athens  Stock  Exchange  has  climbed  140 
per  cent  since  1968 

Actually,  the  economic  advance  here  now 
exceeds  that  of  any  country  reporting  Its 
status,  even  Japan,  and,  astoundlngly 
enough,  In  the  past  four  years  Greece  has 
shown  the  least  rise  In  prices  of  any  countrj' 
In  the  entire  world  reporting  same. 

One  key  to  Its  success  Is  Minister  Mak- 
arezos assurance  to  foreign  investors  that 
their  investments  will  not  be  confiscated 
This  contrasts  with  the  nearby  southern  rim 
of  the  Mediterranean  where  confiscation  Is 
rampant  In  Syria.  Egypt  Libya,  etc  The  cur- 
rent American  losses  alone  through  confisca- 
tion or  shotgun  marriages  with  governments 
are  running  into  the  bUllons  of  dollars,  and 
with  no  end  In  sight 

"Greece  In  view!  O,  Joy  I"  sang  Byron— and 
so  sing  the  tourists  and  the  Investors  alike 


RODEO   STOCK   PROTECTION 
ACT   OF    1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cruelty  to 
animals  is  always  offensive.  Cruelty  jus- 
tified in  the  name  of  entertainment  is 
even  more  offensive 

While  the  Congrress  has  been  respon- 
sive to  some  extent  in  bringing  a  halt 
to  the  Inhumane  treatment  of  animals— 
by  passage  of  the  Horse  Protection  Act 
of  1970,  Public  Law  91-540,  for  exam- 
ple— it  has  not  yet  attempted  to  bring  a 
halt  to  inhumane  treetment  inflicted 
upon  rodeo  animals 

Horses,  steers,  and  calves  are  an  in- 
tegral component  of  rodeos,  which  last 
year  attracted  some  40  million  Ameri- 
cans to  their  shows.  The  unhaF>py  aspect 
of  these  productions  is  that  often  the 
animals  are  subjected  to  cruelly  painful 
abuses.  Devices  such  as  electric  prods 
and  .flank  straps  are  used  to  induce 
horses  to  buck  by  means  of  the  inflicting 
of  pain  Steer  busting  and  calf  roping  are 
contests  which  likewise  inflict  pain  and 
injury  cm  the  animals. 

To  end  this  cruelty.  I  have  Introduced 
the  Rodeo  Stock  Protection  Act  of  1971. 
HR  9027,  reintroduced  as  H.R,  9389 
This  legislation  makes  it  unlawful  to 
transport  in  interstate  commerce  any 
animal  which  is  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  steer  busting,  calf 
roping,  steer  wrestling,  or  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  various  pain  inflicting  de- 
vices such  as  flank  straps.  In  addiUon, 
the  Rodeo  Stock  Protection  Act  of  1971 
makes  unlawful  the  buying  or  transport- 
ing In  interstate  commerce  of  these  de- 
vices, when  the  buyer  or  transporter  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  they  will  be 
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used  in  the  course  of  a  public  perform- 
ance, such  as  a  rodeo 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  not  all  rodeos 
are  guilty  of  the  abuses  which  I  have 
recounted  But  m&ny  are.  For  the  ani- 
mals used  in  those  rodeoe,  protection  is 
needed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  cow- 
boys who  participate  in  rodeos  do  not  also 
suffer  injuries.  That  they  do  is  clear.  But 
I  believe  the  crucial  distinction  is  this — 
the  men  and  women  who  perform  in  ro- 
deos do  so  of  their  own  volition,  and  for 
monetary  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
animals  who  suffer  in  calf  roping  con- 
tests and  the  animals  on  whom  are  in- 
flicted flank  straps  have  not  chosen  this 
fate. 

Three  recent  articles  point  up  very  well 
the  issues  involved  in  considering  the 
Rodeo  Stock  Protection  Act  of  1971.  The 
June  28  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  in- 
cludes an  article  entitled  "Ride  Em 
Cowboy — Gently  '  In  this  article,  the  au- 
thor quotes  naturalist  Roger  Caras  who 
states : 

This  Roman  arena  syndrome  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated  I  am  not  out  to  destroy 
the  rodeo  I  believe  it  is  legitimate  Ameri- 
cana But  there  are  parts  of  It  that  are  un- 
conscionable. 

I  Share  Mr  Caras'  sentiments.  My  aim 
is  not  to  end  rodeos,  but  only  to  assure 
that  the  animals  used  in  them  are  not 
subjected  to  inhumane  treatment. 

In  the  June  17  issue  of  the  Village 
Voice.  M.  Stuart  Madden  writes  of  rodeos, 
also,  in  an  article  entiled  "Ambushing 
the  Rodeos:  How  the  West  Was  Won  ' 
Mr,  Msulden  points  out.  in  the  course  of 
his  article,  the  abuse  inflicted  bv  the 
bucking  strap : 

Most  of  the  roping  and  bucking  stock  in 
the  modern  rodeo  is  thoroughly  domesticated 
and  pathetically  confused.  A  bronc  bucks  In 
a  frenzy  because  of  the  pain  of  the  bucking 
strap  and  the  shock  of  the  prod,  and  the  ani- 
mal soon  learns  that  it  must  throw  its  rider 
to  escape  the  pain  Immediately  after  the 
ride  a  clown  or  chase  cowboy  will'  gentle  the 
bucking  strap  and   lead   the  stock  away 

In  addition.  Bob  Addle,  in  his  June  18 
column  in  the  Washington  Poet,  dis- 
cussed the  rodeo  stock  issue,  and  particu- 
larly the  response  of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys 
Association  to  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced. 

At  this  point.  I  am  including  these 
three  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

(From  Newsweek  Magazine,  June  28.  1971] 
Rmi   'Em  Cowboy — Gently 

It  was  once  the  spirited  pastime  of  working 
cowhands  who  drove  great  herds  of  beef  to 
marketplaces  in  the  north.  Lusty,  ragtag  af- 
fairs, "rldln'  and  ropln'  contesU"  were  little 
more  than  colorful  tests  of  manhood,  and  the 
simple  lure  of  the  sport  was  best  summed  up 
in  an  old  cowhands'  maxim  "Never  a  cow- 
boy who  couldn't  be  throwed.  never  a  bronc 
that  couldn't  be  rode  "  Prom  such  modest 
frontier  origins,  the  rodeo  has  grown  into  a 
vast  network  of  highly  profitable  shows 
staged  everywhere  from  dusty  hamlets  to 
big -city  arenas.  Last  yeeu-  alone,  some  40  mll- 
Uon  Americans  turned  out  to  see  3.000  rodeos. 

But  now,  In  an  age  of  ever-proliferating 
causes,  the  rodeo  is  under  vehement  attack 
from  naturalUts  and  humane  societies  for 
alleged  cruelty  and  Inhuman  treatment  of  its 
animals.  Not  surprisingly,  cowboys  regard  the 
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charges  as  unjust  and  the  critics  as  prissy 
Eastern  dudes  And  last  week,  in  a  counter- 
attack, officials  of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  As- 
sociation hired  a  public-relations  firm,  and 
then  fiew  into  New  York  themselves  to  stage 
a  benefit  performance  to  set  the  city  slicker* 
straight.  "I've  never  heard  any  complaints 
out  West,"  says  RCA  secretary-treasurer  Dave 
Stout  "It's  all  coming  from  the  East  The 
folks  around  these  parts  deserve  to  hear  the 
truth  " 

Naturalist  Roger  Caras  disagrees  violenUy. 
"It's  high  time  these  people  are  exposed," 
he  told  NrwswrzK's  Peter  Bonventre  "This 
Roman  arena  syndrome  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  I'm  not  out  to  destroy  the  rodeo, 
I  believe  It's  legitimate  Americana  But  there 
are  parts  of  It  that  are  unconscionable  "  The 
author  of  fourteen  books  on  pets  and  wild- 
life, Caras  takes  the  rodeos  to  task  for  a 
whole  gamut  of  aUegad  cruelties  from  steer 
busting  to  abuses/of  the  bucking  horse 

Steer  busting  m  fact  has  already  been  out- 
lawed In  47  state*  In  this  "contest."  a  rider 
lassos  a  steer  by  the  hhrns  and  lets  the  rope 
run  taut  along  the  steer's  right  flank  Then, 
the  rider  gallops  off' at  an  angle  to  the  left 
In  hopes  of  catching  the  steer's  hind  legs  and 
tripping  It  But  actually,  the  maneuver 
doesn't  simply  trip  the  steer,  it  hurls  the 
animal  high  Into  the  air  After  crashing  to 
the  ground,  the  steer  is  dragged  at  full  gallop 
around  the  arena  until  "stunned,"  and  then 
the  rider  dismounts  and  ties  Its  legs  As  a 
result  steers  regtilarly  have  their  horns 
broken,  their  ears  ripped  and  their  eyes 
gouged.  This  event  was  held  only  nine  times 
last  year  In  RCA -sanctioned  rodeos  but  RCA 
president  Dale  Smith  hardly  helps  his  cause 
when  he  admits,  "It's  like  a  pro  football  game 
If  those  boys  were  playing  touch,  who  would 
come?" 

Abuses:  Caras  ana  his  supporters  claim 
that  even  worse  abuses  are  inflicted  on  rodeo 
horses  They  say  that  the  majority  of  rodeo 
horses  are  actually  saddle-broken  animals 
that  have  been  on  the  circuit  for  twenty 
years  or  more  and  must  be  driven  to  buck-^ 
usually  by  kicking  or  using  electric  prods, 
spurs  and,  particularly,  the  flank  strap  The 
RCA  vehemently  denies  that  any  of  its  cow- 
boys kicks  horses  and  insists  the  electric  prod 
is  never  used  in  connection  with  an  actual 
event,  but  rather  as  the  moet  humane  meth- 
od to  move  recalcitrant  livestock 

"That  Is  categorically  an  untruth."  re- 
sponds Caras  "I  have  seen  prods  In  the  hands 
of  gatemen  and  I  have  seen  horses  kicked. 
They  use  those  prods  to  get  the  horse  to  come 
out  of  the  chute  like  a  bat  out  of  hell   " 

The  most  controversla;  rodeo  device  of  aU 
Is  the  fllank  strap,  a  fleece-lined  belt  that  Is 
tied  about  the  horse  between  the  rib  cage 
and  the  hind  legs  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  area 
of  the  animal  is  highly  sensitive,  and  the 
antl-rodeo  forces  regard  the  strap  as  nothing 
less  than  "an  instrument  of  torture  ""  For  its 
part,  the  RCA  maintains  the  flank  strap  is 
simply  a  painless  aid  to  "help"  the  horse 
buck  more  vigorously.  'Would  y-u  like  some- 
one  tying  a  string  around  your  testicles?"  says 
Caras  ""That  strap  is  painful.  Technically, 
once  the  horse  has  thrown  his  rider  he  should 
stop  bucking  In  the  rodeo,  you  wUl  notice  he 
doesn't:  that's  because  he  wants  to  get  rid 
of  the  strap" 

Dr.  Donald  Delahanty,  a  prominent  Cor- 
nell University  professor  of  veterinary  sur- 
gery, retorts  that  the  strap  Is  secured  over  the 
Intestines,  not  the  genitals,  and  insists  that 
"the  flank  strap  is  an  annoyance  It  cannot 
cause  any  physical  harm  Pain  Is  not  an  Is- 
sue; it  has  been  made  an  issue"  Delahanty 
believes  that  the  horse's  response  to  the  strap 
may  eventually  become  Pavlovian  in  nature 
"A  horse  can  learn  to  respond  to  simple  tricks 
rather  quickly."'  he  notes.  "Just  as  a  race 
horse  responds  to  a  starting  bell,  a  bucking 
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horse  knows  he  h»a  to  perform  when  he's 
got  the  belt  on." 

Code:  To  lu  credit,  the  RCA  hms  wUllngly 
cooperated  with  the  American  HuroAue  Asso- 
cUtlon.  and  both  groups  have  worked  out  a 
uniform  nationwide  code  of  nineteen  rules 
that  govern  the  handling  of  rodeo  livestock 
I  among  them  tha:  there  shall  be  a  veteri- 
narian on  the  premises  and  that  all  Injured 
animals  be  removed  Immediately  from  a 
show  1  But  while  .VHA  officials  rgularly  in- 
spect RCA-sanctioned  rodeos,  it  U  impossible 
to  police  all  of  them  The  RCA  participated  In 
547  rodeoe  last  year — which  was  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  held  throughout 
the  country  The  remaining  flve-slxths  were 
conducted  by  other  profeaslonaa  outfits,  hlgh- 
ichocl  and  college  teams  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  unsupervised   amateur  performers 

The  richest  and  most  glamoni'-is  group  In 
the  rodeo  world,  the  RCA  la  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  insure  the  respectability  of 
the  sport.  If  it  cant,  others  will  try  to  Im- 
pose controls  from  the  outside. 

■We  are  putting  the  rodeo  on  notice."  says 
Caras  "It  is  no  longer  facing  little  old  ladles 
In  tennis  shoes  It  is  up  against  people  who 
are  concerned  about  their  self-Image  We  will 
be  looking  over  their  shoulders  from  now  on  " 

(Prom   the   Village   Voice.   June    17.   1971 1 

AJCBtrsHrMG  th«  RoDcoe    How  thi  Wiar  W*8 

Won 

(By  M    Stuart  Siadden) 

"If  you   ever  had  the  blues,  you  know  Juat 

how  I  feel . 
Puts  you  on  the  wander,  makes  you  want  to 

squeal. 
When  you  take  the  blues,  can't  ngure  what 

to  do. 
Jua"  find  yourself  a  rodeo  and  ride  the  whole 
world  through." 

Knjoylng  a  history  as  colorful  and  elab- 
orate as  that  of  any  sport  In  the  world. 
American  rodeo  is  no  longer  the  provincial 
pastime  of  the  Old  West  In  the  last  five 
years  the  rodeo  has  become  an  unbridled 
coast- to-coaat  attraction  and  is  likely  to  be 
an  annual  event  In  areas  anywhere  from 
Daytona  to  the  Cow  Palace  "Keep  '.he  chil- 
dren happy,  keep  the  ladles  happv  barks  a 
balloon  man  at  one  of  last  year's  3000  rodeoe 
"Be  a  Rodeo  Daddy  for  a  Day' "  Sunburst  and 
spangled  Jalopies  clowns  and  stock  shows 
have  made  some  modem  rodeos  Into  barn- 
yard extravaganzas,  while  even  the  amalleet 
ahows  can  bring  out  entire  broods  for  rodeo 
fun  like  "Jackpot  Roping."  an  event  for 
every  member  of  the  family  Por  everyone  the 
rodeos  promise  Is  no  leea  than  that  of  a 
day  to  bask  in  the  myth  of  roughhewn  Old 
Weet  history 

To  meet  the  demand,  the  Rodeo  Cow- 
boys Association,  formed  in  a  1938  cowboys 
strike  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  is  now 
Joined  by  the  newer  and  for  the  most  part 
younger  Independent  Rodeo  Association  Be- 
tween the  two  professional  cowboys  leagues. 
RCA-  and  IRA-sponsored  rodeos  last  year 
commanded  the  paid  attendance  of  25  mil- 
lion fans,  half  again  as  much  as  college 
football 

This  month  rodeo  sportamen  are  fit  to  be 
tied  over  the  spring  offensive  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States  Under  lu  new 
president  John  Hoyt.  the  HSUS  Is  chal- 
lenging stock  breeders,  rodeo  sponsors,  and 
some  5000  professional  cowboys  to  "tell  It 
like  It  Is  in  rodeo  advertising.""  In  brief 
petition  to  the  Pederal  Trade  ComnUsslon  the 
HSUS  has  asked  the  government  to  Investi- 
gate ""alleged  deceptive  acts  and  practices" 
by  the  rodeo  Industry  The  HSUS  says  Amer- 
ica "s  most  glortfled  native  entertainment  la 
rigged  and  that  the  bucking  broncoe  and 
Brshmas  are  no  more  ""wild  and  unbroken'" 
ttoan  the  gunallngers  in  a  Disneyland  de- 
guello  are  genuine  outlaws  or  apt  to  bleed 
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real  blood.  Specifically  the  group  maintains 
that  the  bulls,  calves,  and  horses  In  the 
rodeo"s  roping  and  bucking  events  perform 
only  after  the  cowboys'  use  of  painful  buck- 
ing straps  and  electric  prods  with  the  homey 
nickname  of  "hot-shots." 

This  Is  not  the  first  legal  ambush  the 
rodeo  has  sustained.  In  an  on-going  fight 
with  the  Ohio  state  legislature,  the  rodeo 
as  It  is  now  produced  Is  banned  from  that 
state.  Ohio  law  now  forbids  the  use  of  buck- 
ing straps,  electric  prods,  or  other  Inhumane 
devices  for  the  maneuvering  of  rodeo  stock 
Rodeo  men  have  taken  to  calling  past  and 
current  attacks  the  "destruction  of  a  whole- 
some sport  by  people  who  dont  know  which 
end  of  a  horse  you  hang  a  bridle  on.  "  and 
the  RCA  has  now  hired  the  services  of  the 
New  York  public  relations  firm  Ruder  and 
Plnn.  According  to  the  Rodeo  Sports  News 
the  advertising  group  charged  primarily  "to 
combat  antl-rodeo  groups  more  than  to  pro- 
mote the  sport  "  Por  the  year,  the  sport's 
face-lirtlng  may  cost  the  RCA  »68  000 

Todays  '  Rootln"  Tootln  Wild  Wee;  Rodeo 
had  Its  origins,  of  course,  in  the  necessary 
range  work  of  the  expanding  West,  with  Its 
mythic  cattle  drives,  the  taming  of  wild 
horses,  and  the  fashioning  of  nature  for 
(White)  man's  use  M.  S  Robertson"s  lengthy 
history  of  the  sport  scatters  tinted  daguerro- 
types  of  early  California  round-ups  among 
photoe  contempyorary  rodeoe  to  reinforce  the 
connection  between  the  modem  entertain- 
ment and  the  original  ranch  skills,  making 
rodeo  "a  traditional  native  American  sport, 
a  product  of  our  heritage  " 

Cowboys,  on  the  other  hand,  will  tell  you 
the  need  for  such  work  went  out  with  the 
turn  of  the  century  The  ranges  for  the  most 
part  fenced  and  whatever  romance  there  was 
In  range  work  left  unrequited,  the  cultural 
slack  was  soon  picked  up  by  traveling  Wild 
West  shows  The  rugtag  troupes  like  BUI  Pic- 
kett's, with  his  frontier  bands  and  singing 
cowgirls,  re-afflrmed  the  dying  arts  of  range 
and  rope  work  and  Introduced  new  stunts, 
some  of  which  were  never  a  part  of  stock 
work  to  begin  with  By  way  of  example,  steer 
wreetUng.  In  which  the  cowboy  leaps  from 
his  horse,  buries  his  knees  in  the  steer's 
chest  and  slams  Its  horns  to  the  ground,  was 
never  a  range -developed  skill  Any  cowboy 
who  broke  a  steer  like  this  would  find  him- 
self busted  from  a  Job  Equally  artificial  Is 
the  history  of  "Bull -dogging."  Invented  by 
Bill  Pickett  himself  In  "Bull -dogging"  the 
cowboy  sinks  his  teeth  in  the  steer's  lower 
hip  or  noetrlls  to  Insure  a  clean  take-down 

It's  not  unnatural  that  what  "was  once 
Western  fact  turned  to  fancy  TTie  present 
aoth  century  order  of  life  is  now  confirmed, 
however  sorrowfully,  along  with  Its  Industry 
and  institutional  tyranny  In  the  face  of  this 
the  cowboy  myth  serves  up  the  memory  of 
unending  Western  ranges  and  the  continen- 
tal adventure  at  a  time  before  it  dropped 
In  America's  lap  like  an  over-ripe  fruit  Xbe 
rodeo,  as  this  Western  myth's  modern  litur- 
gy, tells  those  who  listen  that  a  man  can 
still  buy  his  own  whiskey  rope  his  own  cat- 
tle, and  even  mete  out  the  people"8  Justice 
with  two-fisted  certainty 

No  description  here  Intends  to  belittle  the 
danger  faced  by  a  rodeo  cowboy,  who  In  pur- 
sulryj  a.  very  modest  wage  may  be  gored  or 
trampled  if  his  grip  is  hasty  but  who  will 
likely  be  out  of  the  money  if  he  errs  on  the 
side  of  prudence  Rodeo  Judges  will  tell  you 
they  grade  the  cowboys  on  ""style  and  econ- 
omy of  movement,  like  a  springboard  diver  "" 
but  the  competing  cowboy  knows  he  works 
against  time  Depending  upKan  the  roping  or 
tying  event  a  contestant  may  have  less  than 
30  seconds  to  win  a  potential  30  points  In 
>»tegor1«s  from  "spurring  and  general  con- 
trol" in  the  chase  to  knot  tying  after  the 
taokle  ir  a  cowboy  can  stun  an  animal  In  the 
fall,  then  binding  the  unconscious  steer's  legs 
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U  no  problem.  Por  the  steer  with  its  horns 
pegged  to  the  ground  or  the  calf  with  Its  neck 
snapped,  though,  the  16-second  show  is  bar- 
barous and  final  Dead  or  wounded  stock  are 
ordinarily  sledded  from  the  arena  while  the 
rodeo  clowiia  may  re-aasemble  the  barrel 
boundaries  and  the  announcer  assures 
"Don't  worry  folks.  lt"8  Just  had  the  wind 
knocked  out  of  it  " 

Rode<3  fans  shouldn't  look  to  learn  this 
and  other  trade  secrets  from  the  advertising 
and  hustle  when  the  rodeo  hit*  town  T"he 
rodeo  Is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  last 
frontier,  the  electrifying  dran\a  of  man  over 
beast  "brought  to  you  straight  from  the  Old 
West  where  men  were  men"  and  women 
worth  their  oats  behaved  like  men  too  As 
rodeo  advance  men  recently  hyped  a  local 
show  for  a  Miami  columnist.  "You  take  a 
few  wild  bulls,  and  some  mean  horses,  a 
number  of  steers,  several  calves,  and  then 
throw  in  a  couple  hundred  cowboys  to  rope 
and  ride  these  critters  and  you  have  Amerlca"s 
most  exciting  and  challenging  sport,  the 
rodeo."" 

To  the  rodeo's  public  presentations  of  self. 
the  HSUS  might  reply  that  the  only  electrify- 
ing drama  in  a  bronc's  spasms  to  shake  its 
rider  comes  from  the  electric  prod  In  its 
flank  as  It  explodes  from  the  chute  In  truth 
there  are  next  U)  no  wild  horses  left  In  this 
country  Even  If  for  the  sake  of  hypothesis  all 
the  remaining  mustangs  were  In  America's 
rodeoe.  ranch  hands  everywhere  aver  that  the 
worst  way  Imaginable  to  accustom  a  horse  to 
the  saddle  would  be  to  torment  and  terrify  It 
Most  of  the  roping  and  bucking  stock  in  the 
modem  rodeo  Is  thoroughly  domesticated 
and  pathetically  confused.  A  bronc  bucks  in 
a  frenzy  because  of  the  pain  of  the  bucking 
strap  and  the  shock  of  the  prod,  and  the 
anlmsJ  soon  learns  that  It  must  throw  Its 
rider  to  escape  the  pain  Immediately  after 
the  tide  a  clown  or  chase  cowboy  will  gentle 
the  buoktng  strap  and  lead  the  stock  away. 
Without  the  bucking  strap  the  stock  stills 
quickly,  and  the  ruse  Is  there  played  out  for 
everyone  to  see  By  this  time,  however,  the 
crowds  have  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
fallen  cowboy  or  the  next   "wild"  ride. 

Bull  bucking  events  also  need  this  delib- 
erate coaxing  to  turn  a  one-ton  Brahma  Into 
an  unnatural  terror,  even  though  these  bulls 
are  never  ridden  even  for  sport,  on  any  but 
the  "dude  "  ranches  To  Impute  a  native 
rivalry  between  Western  man  and  the  Brah- 
ma bull  Is  to  forget  that  these  same  bulls 
lounge  peaceably  In  the  streets  of  Indla"s 
cities,  where  they  endure  the  bustle  of  motor- 
ists and  the  mischief  of  children  with  an  ec- 
cleisastlc  patience 

Most  onlookers  are  unaware  of  the  bucking 
strap's  use  on  broncs  and  bulls  alike  Rodeo 
backer  Robertson  says  the  strap  "is  no  more 
annoying  than  a  girdle  is  to  girls,""  but  this 
Is  clever  nonsense  The  Iguinal  and  flank  areas 
of  bulls  and  broncs  serve  to  protect  the  re- 
productive organs  and  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive Moreover,  as  former  HSUS  president  Mel 
Morse  writes  In  his  b<x5k  "Ordeal  of  the  Anl- 
nia.s  There  may  be  barbed  wire  under  the 
bucking  strap  or  sharp  tacks  or  heavy  nee- 
dles placed  there  to  guarantee  that  the  bull 
will  buck   Most  spectators  are  probably 

unaware  that  the  bull,  before  he  was  driven 
Into  the  chute,  was  beaten,  whipped,  and 
goaded  The  combination  of  fear  and  pain 
turns  the  bull  Into  an  exdtlng  performer,  and 
the  wilder  he  reacts,  the  higher  the  fee  his 
devoted  owner  can  demand  at  the  nexi  show  "' 

Robert  M  Miller.  DVM,  calls  this  malarkey. 
and  told  the  Western  Horseman,  one  of  the 
sport's  trade  magazines,  that  "rodeo  serves 
as  a  mental  and  physical  outlet  for  energy, 
which  If  not  properly  channeled  could  easily 
lead  to  leas  desirable  activities  Let's  not 

t>e  maudlin  abotn  this  Pear  for  a  r^f  or  a 
bull  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing  In  fact, 
fear  can  even  be  stimulating  or  challenging. 
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although   a  gentle   old  dowager   might   find 
that  concept  a  bit  Incomprehensible  '" 

Miller  quotes  liberally  from  Oenesls  to  af- 
firm man's  Just  domination  "over  the  cattle 
and  over  everything  that  moves  upon  the 
earth,"  The  veterinarian  goes  on  to  remind 
critics  that  the  rodeo  animal's  work  hours 
cannot  be  beat,  for  the  stock  only  bucks  for 
several  minutes  a  week  "If  I  were  a  horse." 
Miller  says.  "I'd  want  to  be  a  rodeo  bucking 
horse," 

In  spite  of  Miller's  claims,  even  the  rodeo 
men  who  rail  bitterly  over  the  Buckeye  leg- 
islature and  the  HSUS  admit  the  systematic 
stock  manhandlUng  and  shocking  In  the 
rodeo  In  Justification  they  say  the  broncs 
and  bulls  are  "Mexican.  "  and  perforce  un- 
predictable or  "sour"  Others  agree  vrtth 
Miller  that  the  rodeo  animal  is  downright 
lucky  not  to  be  pulling  a  plow,  or  In  the  case 
of  the  older  animals,  shipped  off  to  the 
Tenderers 

The  HSUS  attorneys  do  not  exjject  any 
radical  auto-crltlque  or  self -suggested  revi- 
sions by  the  RCA  and  IRA  as  all  three  groups 
await  a  decision  from  the  federal  agency  In 
the  meantime  the  HSUS  is  running  a  series 
of  anti-rodeo  advertisements  in  national 
magazines,  one  of  which  under  the  headline. 
"Is  This  the  Way  the  West  Was  Won?"  shows 
a  photograph  from  a  recent  rodeo  The  cow- 
boy and  the  bronc  are  still  In  the  chute,  and 
behind  the  rider  are  the  Judges  who  measure 
the  quality  of  the  critical  first  few  bucks 
To  the  horse's  other  side  are  two  cowboys  en- 
trtisted  to  assure  Just  that  quality  One  Is 
putting  his  full  weight  Into  tightening  a 
strap  around  the  bronc's  underbelly,  another 
Is  Jabbing  the  horse  with  a  cattle  prod.  The 
htimane  group  says  It  hopes  the  paying  pub- 
lic, given  a  candid  explanation  of  the  fraud 
and  cruelty  within  the  rodeo,  will  no  longer 
support  the  sport  Furthermore,  recognizing 
the  intimacy  and  confidence  Americans  place 
in  television,  the  HSUS  has  urged  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  to  enjoin  tele- 
vised rodeoe,  with  two  nation-wide  and  sev- 
eral regionally  telecasted  round-ups  last  year, 
until  producers  explain  to  their  audiences 
the  posturing  of  the  events 

In  response,  the  RCA  has  made  the  infor- 
mal but  taunting  Invitation  for  HSUS 
president  Hoyt  to  "ride  one  of  our  broncs." 
without  accounterments.  "If  he  thinks  they're 
so  tame  "  It  was  a  sentiment  shared  by  Ar- 
thur Godfrey,  recently  rehabilitated  as  an 
ecological  saint,  who  rasped  on  nationwide 
radio,  "John  Hoyt  doesn't  even  know  if  horses 
roost  in  trees"  It  can  be  seen  that  the  rodeo, 
counting  its  constituency  if  not  its  members, 
has  an  expansive  cultural  pool  from  which  to 
draw  allies  to  Its  defense  But  until  Ruder 
and  Finn  can  turn  on  a  high  power  public 
rebuttal,  it  would  seem  the  rodeo  reaction  is 
stalled  at  the  level  of  Biblical  incantations 
and  a  theory  of  Mexican  bile. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  18,  19711 
Rodeo  Bucks  Back     Bob  Addix 

Followers  of  the  late  show  occasionally  run 
Into  a  rodeo  movie  where  "Tex  "  rides  "Black 
Fury,"  the  bucking  bronc.  and  gets  to  keep 
the  horse  while  losing  the  girl  Rodeos  have 
been  with  us  for  some  time  as  a  reminder 
of  our  heritage  and  the  old  West,  and  they're 
Just  as  popular  in  the  East  as  In  cowboy 
country. 

Outside  of  movies,  few  people  ever  think 
about  rodeoe  or  the  people  and  animals  in 
them.  But  a  rodeo  stock  protection  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  House  last  week  by  Rep 
William  F  Ryan  (D-NT,i  charging  that 
""while  the  rodeos  are  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment, they  are  based  on  Intentionally  In- 
flicted cruelty  upon  the  animals  used," 

That  brought  a  more  furious  buck  from 
the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  than  any 
bronco  ever  gave  its  saddled  members  Along 
with  Ryan's  charge,  the  Humane  Society  of 
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the  United  States  petitioned  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  for  rodeos 

The  Humane  Society  wanted  the  FCC  to 
obtain  "full  disclosures  of  any  and  all  meth- 
ods or  devices  used  to  cause  the  rodeo  animals 
to  buck,  act  wildly  or  otherwise  appear  to  be 
wild,"  "unbroken"  or  "dangerous  '  "  The  FCC 
decided  not  to  issue  a  complaint  against  the 
rodeo  promoters 

There  may  be  some  purists  who  object  to 
calling  rodeo  a  "sport"  or  the  cowboys 
athletes  "  But  then,  a  rodeo  Is  as  much  of  a 
sport  as  a  horse  race  or  an  auto  race  It  takes 
skill,  stamina  and  nerve  to  take  part  in  a 
rodeo  and  at  last  count  there  weren't  many 
old  cowboys  competing. 

Rjran's  bill  brought  a  detailed  rebuttal 
from  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Associaton  which 
Is  to  rodeo  what  the  NCAA  is  to  intercol- 
legiate sports  or  the  PGA  Is  to  golf.  And. 
along  the  way.  some  Interesting  tacts  were 
uncovered. 

Por  instance,  the  RCA  supervised  647 
rodeos  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  last 
year.  There  is  even  a  World  Series  of  rodeo 
in  December.  This  year  it  will  be  In  Okla- 
homa City  and  tickets  are  no  easier  to  get 
than  for  the  baseball  version 

Rodeo  cowboys,  like  Little  Leaguers,  start 
young  Prom  Junior  rodeoe  the  youngsters 
go  on  to  national  high  school  competition 
and  then  to  college — that's  right,  college 
rodeos.  There  is  a  National  Intercollegiate 
Rodeo  Association  which,  surprisingly,  has 
88  member  schools 

It's  a  tough  racket  for  a  cowboy  He  has 
to  pay  his  travel  expenses  plus  rodeo  entry 
fees  He  gets  no  "appearance  "  money  or  guar- 
antees He  draws  down  only  what  he  can 
win  in  a  jjerformance  A  highly  skilled  cow- 
boy, if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  escape  Injury, 
will  average  around  $40,000  a  year  But  it 
isn't  like  a  golfer  who  can  make  that  much 
winning  a  couple  of  tournaments  The  rodeo 
cowboy  has  to  hit  the  circuit  for  12  months 
a  year,  with  perhaps  time  out  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  to  make  that  kind  of  money 

Most  cowboys  are  little  guys,  weighing 
around  150  pounds  They  pit  that  150  pounds 
against  a  2,000-pound  bull,  and  It  does  get 
a   little  tougher  than   even  football 

Bucking  horses  are  hard  to  find.  Usually, 
they  are  animals  that  have  refused  to  become 
gentle  They  will  accept  care,  such  as  water- 
ing and  feeding,  but  they  won't  allow  any- 
body to  ride  them 

The  RCA  says  It  is  not  unusual  for  horses 
to  be  bucking  when  they  are  20  years  old. 
equivalent  to  an  80-year-old  human  being. 
The  bulls  don't  last  as  long  but  there  are 
many  still  performing  In  rodeos  from  10  to 
13  years  of  age 

Humans,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  last  as 
long.  It's  a  rare  cowboy  who  has  been  perform- 
ing in  rodeos  for  10  or  more  years. 

In  his  speech  before  the  House  last  week. 
Ryan  touched  on  some  of  the  "cruel  prac- 
tices" employed  in  some  rodeos  such  as  an 
electric  prod  in  a  sensitive  area,  to  make  the 
horse  Jump  out  of  the  chute,  and  a  flank 
strap  pulled  tightly  around  the  horse's  groin 
Not  true,  says  the  RCA  which  explains  that 
the  prod  Is  used  only  on  the  shoulder  or  hip 
and  is  more  humane  than  a  whip  As  for  the 
strap,  the  rodeo  group  says  this  covers  the 
underbelly  of  the  horse  and  Is  not  harmful. 

The  RCA  points  out  that  not  even  Con- 
gress could  be  as  stringent  In  Its  control  of 
rodeos  The  group  adds  that  every  cowboy 
must  carry  with  him  the  official  rule  book 
listing  19  rules  to  Insure  humane  treatment 
of  livestock. 

"Which  way  would  you  vote  if  you  were  a 
horse?"  asks  the  RCA  academically  "Would 
you  like  to  buck  approximately  two  minutes 
a  month  In  the  rodeo  so'ena  and  receive  feed, 
shelter  and  medical  care  all  year  long  until 
you  come  to  a  natural  end  or  would  you 
rather  meet  an  early  end  in  a  dog  food  can?" 
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MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINOfl 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  over- 
new  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  field 
of  pharmacology  was  aptly  presented  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Weaver,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, at  the  recently  completed  Minneap- 
olis health  hearings. 

Among  other  things.  Dean  Weaver  ef- 
fectively presents  a  case  for  continued 
stability  In  Pederal  health  manpower 
programs.  The  failure  of  the  Pederal 
Crovernment  to  maintain  a  sufQcient  level 
of  support  to  promote  the  growth  of 
these  programs  to  meet  our  growing 
needs  would  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
our  future. 

Dean  Weaver  points  out  that  those  in 
the  field  of  pharmacy  are  a  weD -trained 
but  underutilized  group  of  people.  His 
remarks  follow: 

PaaSBNTATION :     HEAI.TH    POLICT    ISSUES 

I  By  Dr  L  C  Weaver,  Dean.  College  of  Phar- 
macy. University  of  Minnesota,  Febru- 
ary 27.  1971) 

PHAkMACT    MANPOWnt 

The  73  accredited  schools  of  pharmacy  in 
the  Continental  United  States  and  the  one  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  responsible  for  the  nation's 
supply  of  pharmacy  manpower  Currently, 
there  are  128,843  pharmacists  in  practice  in 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  (Min- 
nesota, 2J69).  The  supply  in  relation  to  the 
population  decreased  gradually  for  nearly 
two  decades,  but  It  has  been  increasing  for 
the  past  two  years  and  now  stands  at  83.2 
per  100,000  of  population 

The  educational  program  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years  beyond  high  school.  Two 
schools  require  six  years  i  four  years  follow- 
ing two  years  of  preproTesslonal  worki  and 
several  schools  also  offer  the  long  program 
on   an  optional   basis    (Minnesota   in    1971) 

The  73  schools  in  the  Continental  United 
States  have  an  enrollment  of  15,326  students 
(Minnesota,  362)  In  the  last  three  years,  and 
22  percent  are  women  Dtirtng  1969-70,  there 
were  4,716  graduates  (Minnesota,  75),  a 
number  less  than  that  required  to  replace 
those  who  leave  the  practicing  pharmacist 
population  annually. 

About  83  percent  of  the  pharmacist  popu- 
lation of  128,843  is  practicing  in  the  52,500 
community  pharmacies  and  about  85  per- 
cent Is  practicing  In  the  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  The  remaining  8.5  percent  Is 
employed  in  the  control,  research,  or 
product  development  laboratories  of  the 
manufacturing  plants;  as  medical  service 
representatives  to  the  physicians,  in  our 
schools:  In  government:  uid  In  the  Armed 
Forces 

In  hospital  phairmacy  where  about  11,000 
pharmacists  are  employed,  the  demand  Is 
greater  than  the  supply  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 7,000  hospitals,  only  67  percent  had 
a  pharmacy  with  a  registered  pharmacist  In 
1967 

In  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  hospi- 
tals, the  profession  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
pharmaceutical  needs  of  the  many  nursing 
homes  and  extended  care  facilities  Through 
training  courses  offered  by  the  schools  and 
pharmaceutical  associations,  community 
pharmacists  are  being  instructed  In  order 
that  they  can  serve  as  consultants  to  these 
faculties  and  to  small  hospitals  About  1,000 
community  pharmacists  have  received  such 
instruction  in  the  last  years. 
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Thus,  the  continually  greater  demand  for 
pharotaceutlcal  Mrrlces  of  cur  Increasing 
population  neceaaltateB  an  increased  output 
of  pharmacists.  In  19a9.  1  24  btlllon  prescrip- 
tions were  tilled — about  71  million  more  than 
m  19S8  Therefore,  the  annual  Increase  In 
the  number  of  prescriptions  alone  Is  demand- 
ing that  the  community  pharmacist  and  the 
hospital  pharmacist  devote  more  and  more 
of  their  time  to  strictly  profeaslonal  services 
In  fact,  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1S78 
community  pharmacies  will  be  called  on  to 
CUl  3.1  billion  prescriptions  annually  and 
that,  becatise  of  the  shortage  of  pharmacists. 
there  will  be  a  "prescription  gap"  of  between 
400  million  and  1  bllUon.  1  e  .  this  number  of 
prescriptions  would  go  unfilled  under  the 
present  system  of  pharmaceutical  service  ■ 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  recently 
completed  an  Informal,  technical  anaJyals  of 
the  probable  Impact  of  third-party  programs 
on  retail  pharmacy  by  1975  This  sturly  shows 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  system  of 
the  delivery  of  pharmaceutical  services  and 
with  SO  percent  of  the  F»pulatlon  on  third- 
party  programs,  the  nation  Is  likely  to  be 
faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of  pharmacy 
manpower  by  the  middle  of  the  decade 

In  retail  pharmacy  ( community  pharmacy ) 
the  analysis  shows  that  there  will  be  an  ap- 
parent gap  (Shortage)  by  1975  of  from  3.500 
to  18.400  pharmacists  and  In  boepltal  phar- 
macy a  shortage  of  from  1.000  to  3.000  phar- 
macists. For  all  of  the  areas  of  employment 
the  predicted  shortage  ranges  from  about 
8.000  to  71.000  or  more 

The  Increasing  number  of  women  enroll- 
ing In  pharmacy  soon  win  have  an  Impact 
on  our  manpower  needs,  since  the  number 
of  years  they  are  active  In  the  profession  Is 
much  less  than  that  for  men  Women  now 
constitute  22^4Jgim.nt  of  the  students  en- 
rolled in  th«'  last  Viree  classes  of  schools  of 
pharmacy,  whereas  U  years  ac^  they  made 
up  but  10  percent  of  these  classes  .Also,  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  women 
students  is  accelerating:  the  Increase  from 
15  to  30  fjercent  occurred  during  the  three 
year  period  1967-1970.  whereas  the  Increase 
from   10  to  15  [jercent  required  seven  years 

TKX    (OLK    or    TH«    PHASMACIST 

Through  the  years  the  pharmacist  has  tra- 
ditionally served  as  the  distributor  of  drugs 
The  schools  of  pharmacy  provided  programs 
which  made  their  graduates  experts  on  drugs 

In  recent  years,  however.  It  has  been  real- 
ized that  to  play  a  more  meaningful  role  In 
the  Increasing  need  for  health  services,  the 
pharmacist  must  be  not  only  an  expert  on 
drugs,  l.e  .  drug  oriented,  but  also  be  must 
be  knowledgeable  with  the  disease  state,  i.e.. 
he  must  be  patient  oriented  as  well. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  College  of 
Pharmacy  recognized  this  need  early  and 
iniuated  experimental  clinical  pharmacy 
programs  during  19«7  These  programs  have 
been  expanded  as  rapldlv  as  faculty  re- 
sources would  permit  We  have  used  afB- 
llated  institutions  such  as  hospitals  nurs- 
ing homes,  mental  hospitals,  group  practice 
clinics,  community  pharmacies  and  other 
health  education  facilities  'o  give  -ur  stu- 
dents a  patient  orientation  Minnesota  Is 
recognised  as  a  pioneer  In  exploring  these 
new  avei-ues  for  the  preparation  of  a  more 
useful  pharmacist 

Thus,  the  patient-oriented  pharmacy  grad- 
uates, because  of  these  new  clinical  experi- 
ences, can  serve  an  even  more  Important 
role  than  Is  now  being  served  In  the  physl- 
clan-patlent-pharmscist  relationship  This 
role,  including  health  education,  preventive 
medicine  and  a  tnage  ; screening)  function 
of    patients     can    serve    to    supplement    and 
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complement  the  role  of  the  physician  In 
both  the  rural  and  the  urban  areas  Proj- 
ects to  teat  these  potential  roles  for  the 
pharmacist  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
proper  planning  can  be  completed 

The  group  practice  concept,  perhaps 
through  Health  Bitalntenance  Organization 
now  being  advocated,  would  permit  the  utili- 
zation of  the  ph&rmacut  s  potential  to  the 
maximum  He  could  serve  an  Important  role 
In  advising  patients  on  the  use  of  non- 
prsscrtptloQ  drugs,  in  referring  to  physicians 
those  who  need  attention.  In  advising  pa- 
tients regarding  the  prop>er  use  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  In  health  education  and 
preventive  medicine 

rmsaAi.  asbistancx 

Schools  of  pharmacy  along  with  schools  of 
medicine  osteopiathy  dentistry  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  and  podiatry  are  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  all  programs  of  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  .Assistance 
Act  (PubUc  Law  88-139  and  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Laws  89-390  and  90--490 1  The  programs 
provide  for  construction  funds,  scholarships 
and  loans,  and  for  institutional  and  special 
project  grants 

Comtruction  As  of  June  30.  1970.  there 
was  a  backlog  of  app>roved  but  unfunded  ap- 
plications for  construction  grants  totaling 
•4SS  4  million,  of  which  tsa  was  for  schools 
of  pharmacy  The  total  amount  of  unfunded 
grants  for  pharmacy  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry  and  podiatry  was  •85  4  with  the 
remainder  of  the  •465  4  million  for  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy 

It  Is  understood  that  for  the  present  fund- 
ing cycle  some  JT  to  JS  million  of  funds  have 
been  frosen  which  should  be  available  for 
the  construction  of  schools  of  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry  and  podia- 
try. Tour  assistance  Is  respectfully  requested 
In  freeing  these  funds  for  the  use  Intended 

The  University  of  B^lnnesota  College  of 
Phartnacy  Is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
federal  grant  application  for  a  new  facility 
In  the  health  sciences  complex  We  believe 
that  the  eventual  development  of  a  health 
team  has  the  best  chance  In  an  environment 
where  faculty  and  students  prepare  them- 
selves together  to  serve  the  patient  We  see 
no  solution  to  funding  without  federal  as- 
sistance This  latter  continues  to  be  Inade- 
quate Something  must  be  done  to  make 
more  construction  funds  available  to  ail 
health  units,  particularly  those  that  have 
not    been    financed    In    the    past 

Sdiolarshtps  and  Loans  The  need  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  of  the  health 
professions  Is  well  established.  Without  ade- 
quate assistance,  the  objective  of  the  legis- 
lation cannot  be  achieved 

While  the  proposed  budget  for  kxtns  tar 
FY  1972  Is  jaa  027  million,  about  12  percent 
less  than  that  provided  by  Congress  In  1971. 
the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  FY  1972 
shows  that  the  estimated  number  of  loans  to 
students  of  pharmacy  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry  and  podiatry  will  be  4.159  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  7  580  In  1971  This  Is 
a  45  percent  decrease  for  students  of  these 
four  schools  while  the  number  of  loans  to 
medical  and  dental  students  in  1972  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  In  1971, 

Again.  It  Is  respectfully  requested  that 
you  assist  In  maintaining  the  loan  program 
at  least  at  the  1971  level  for  schools  of  phar- 
macy, veterinary  medicine,  optometry  and 
podiatry. 

The  number  of  scholtn'thips  to  be  awarded 
to  schools  of  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine. 
optometry  and  podiatry  In  FY  1972.  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  budget,  will  not  suffer 
the  marked  reduction  to  be  experienced  In 
the  loan  program.  The  number  to  be  awarded 
In  1972  Is  the  same  as  In  1971.  6.326  For 
medicine,  osteopathy  and  dentistry,  a  total 
of  11.930  are  to  be  available  In  1972,  the 
same  ••  In  1971.  We  are  grateful. 
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Iyutitvtion*l  and  Special  Project  OrantM. 
Institutional  grants  are  made  to  schools  on 
a  formula  basis  In  order  to  strengthen  their 
base  of  financial  support,  thus  increasing 
their  enrollments  and  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
programs. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  received  about  tlO-a 
mllUoa  under  this  program  'n  FT  1970,  the 
first  year  of  eligibility  An  amount  about 
equal   to  this  is  anticipated   In    1971 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  programs 
of  colleges  of  pharmacy  could  have  been  cor- 
rected years  ago  and,  perhaps,  the  pharma- 
cists would  be  providing  a  more  meaningful 
contribution  to  health  care  today,  had  federal 
funds  been  available  as  they  have  been  for 
dentistry  and  medicine  If  pharnjacy  Is  to 
accomplish  the  Important  health  roles  en- 
visioned by  many  this  federal  aid  must  be 
continued  at  an  effective  level  We  solicit 
your  continued  assistance 

Special  project  grants  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  for  the  development  of 
new  programs,  to  Increase  enrollments,  to 
increase  the  faculties,  to  Improve  currlcu- 
;ums.  to  develop  training  programs  for  aux- 
iliary health  personnel,  and  to  assist  schools 
In  serious  financial  straits 

Schools  of  pharmacy  became  eligible  for 
these  grants  In  FY  1970  for  the  first  time 
However,  because  of  the  need  to  continue 
grants  awarded  In  previous  years  and  the 
need  for  funds  to  assist  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  in  dire  flnanclai  straits,  only 
two  schools  of  pharmacy  received  grants 
although  about  85  schools  made  applica- 
tion   for   grants   totaling   nearly   JIG   million. 

The  President's  budget  for  1972  holds  no 
greater  hope  for  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  grants  to  schools  of  pharmacy  unless  Con- 
gress increases  markedly  the  appropriations 
for  this  program  category 

I  was  a  part  of  the  pharmacy  review  com- 
mittee concerned  with  these  applications  for 
1971  and  1973.  You  can  be  assured  that  there 
were  many  worthwhile  proposals  and  sev- 
eral which  would  have  had  a  favorable  effect 
toward  Improving  health  care  We  are  desir- 
ous of  Initiating  a  new  pu-ofesslonal  Doctor 
of  Pharmacy  program  which  will  prepare  a 
pharmacist  to  serve  In  the  capacity  of  "ap- 
plied clinical  pharmacology"  The  resources 
to  Initiate  this  important  program  are  not 
yet  available 

Seed  for  Stability  of  Health  Manpower 
Program  The  Health  Professions  EMucatlonal 
Assistance  Act  has  provided  the  health  pro- 
fessions with  most  essential  financial  assist- 
ance, albeit  limited  In  some  categories 

However,  It  mut  be  stressed  that  there  Is  a 
distinct  need  for  stability  In  the  program. 
While  the  level  of  funding  Is,  of  course.  Im- 
portant, the  schools  must  be  assured  of  a 
program  for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable 
them  to  plan  wl.sely  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  beet  possible  use  of  funds  can  be  made, 
and  hence  the  greatest  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  educational  programs  will  re- 
sult, only  If  there  Is  a  stable  program  For 
example,  the  attraction  and  retention  of  ad- 
ditional well  qualified  staff  members  can  be 
achieved  only  through  such  stabilization  In 
many  Instances,  the  F>arent  Institution  would 
be  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  "backup" 
In  the  event  federal  funds  are  not  available, 
coicpaKHKvsm  rxalth  planntng 

It  would  appear  that  Public  Law  91-615 
strengthens  the  health  planning  authorities 
of  Public  Law  89-749  In  Minnesota  we  see 
the  development  of  an  effective  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  organization  All  of  the 
314ib)  areawlde  agencies  will  be  active  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  It  Is  Imperative  that 
resources  be  made  available  to  test  the  full 
potential  of  this  "'Partnership  In  Health"  ap- 
proach. It  Is  Important  that  ]^3U  stay  In- 
formed of  the  progress  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  In  Minnesota  In  order  .'hat 
you  can  assist  In  ail  ways  available  to  5  >u. 
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ECONOMY  PRESENTS  SERIOUS 
PROBLEMS  TO  LABOR  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NSW  jiasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  troubles  of  our  economy 
present  serious  problems  to  both  labor 
and  management  representatives  at  col- 
lective bargaining  tables.  And  the  Nixon 
administration  is  complicating  these 
problems  with  its  present  economic 
policies, 

I  agree  with  AFL-CIO  president 
Oeorge  Meany  that  collective  bargain- 
ing— with  the  accompanying  right  to 
strike — is  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
a  free  economy  and  society.  With  steel 
negotiations  going  on  and  other  impor- 
tant ones  coming  up.  this  subject  is  an 
interesting  and  timely  one  For  that  rea- 
son I  was  particularly  interested  when 
Mr.  Meany  presented  his  views  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  Its  relationship  to 
our  ecenomy  to  the  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Porum  in  New  York  recently  I  in- 
clude his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
Following   Is  the  Text  or  an   Asdkess   by 

APLr-CIO  PaesiDENT  Geohce  Meant  Betore 

THE  COIXXCTIVE  BARGAINING  FOBUM  LUNCH- 
EON   Meeting    at    Automation    House.    49 
East  88th  Street.  New  York.  NY 
These   are   Interesting   times   for  students 
and    practitioners    of    collective    bargaining 
Besides  all  the  usual  factors  that  have  to  be 
considered    In    labor-management    relations. 
we  have  some  unusual  and  even  mischievous 
Influences  to  take  Into  account. 

So  today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly 
about  the  backdrop  and  the  context  In  which 
negotiations  are  taking  place  these  days 

First,  we  have  severe  dislocations  In  the 
economy  at  large  We  have  the  almost 
unique  problem  of  simultaneous  Inflation 
and  recession  We  have  high  unemployment 
and  low  production,  and  yet  prices  continue 
to  climb. 

Management  of  many  companies,  other 
than  banks,  are  dissatisfied  because  profits 
are  not  rocketing  upward  as  they  did  before 
this  Administration  took  over.  Workers  are 
dissatisfied  because  their  earnings  are  lag- 
ging behind  the  cost  of  living  and  lagging 
badly.  The  way  their  purchasing  power  Is 
being  squeezed,  they  urgently  need  higher 
wages  Just  to  break  even. 

So  both  labor  and  management  negotia- 
tors have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  to 
reach  Just,  fair  and  workable  settlements 
In  an  economic  climate  that  can  only  be 
described  as  dlfncult. 

These  problems  are  being  compounded  by 
the  unusual  amount  of  doctrinaire  advice 
unions  and  managements  are  receiving  about 
what  decisions  they  should  reach  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  Not  much  of  this  advice  Is 
useful  or  constructive.  Some  of  it  adds  up 
to  dangerous  Interference  with  the  machin- 
ery of  collective  bargaining, 

A  great  deal  of  this  misguided  advice  stems 
from  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  what 
collective  bargaining  is. 

Those  critics  who  keep  telling  us.  In  the 
face  of  all  the  evidence,  that  collective  bar- 
gaining won't  work,  look  on  the  bargaining 
table  as  an  arena  of  conflict  from  which  vic- 
tory emerges  for  one  side  and  defeat  for  the 
other 
But  those  closest  to  collective  bargaining. 


who  understand  how  It  works,  know  that 
problems  are  not  created  at  the  bargaining 
table   That"s  where  they"re  solved. 

And  when  the  bargainers  don't  find  an 
immediate  settlement — when  there  Is  a 
strike — that  too  Is  part  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  A  strike  isnt  a  tragedy:  It 
doesn"!  signal  the  collapse  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, no  matter  how  often  Ill-informed 
editorialists  profoundly  declare  the  process 
dead 

I  dont  like  strikes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I"ve 
never  met  a  union  leader  who  preferred  a 
strike  to  a  settlement 

But  I  do  like  the  right  to  strike.  That  right 
is  essential  to  freedom;  In  fact.  It  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  a  free  society  And.  as  President 
Easenhower  said,  "There  are  some  things 
worse,  much  worse,  than  strikes.  One  of  them 
is  loss  of  freedom." 

And  even  when  there  Is  a  strike,  the  xUtl- 
mate  agreement  is  at  the  collective  bargain- 
ing table. 

Something  like  97  ■"  or  98%  of  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  are  settled  virlthout 
a  strike  This  Is  a  good  record  We  should  do 
better  I  hope  we  will  do  better.  But  we  must 
not  tamper  with  the  right  to  strike — that's 
too  basic  to  a  free  society 

So  we  think  quite  highly  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  and  quite  scornfully  of 
those  who  routinely  write  Its  obituary. 

And  we  view  with  real  hostility  those  who 
would  try  to  destroy  collective  bargaining 
between  employer  and  employee  no  matter 
what  weapon  they  use — government  Inter- 
vention in  favor  of  one  side;  naked  unlon- 
bustlng  or  the  favorite  solution  of  some  aca- 
demic theorists— compulsory  arbitration. 

We  know  collective  bargaining  Is  not  a  per- 
fect Instrument.  It  couldn't  be  for  It  is  the 
creation  of  Imperfect  men 

But  It  does  work  And.  in  my  book,  that's 
the  test  of  democratic  devices  It  Is  a  respon- 
sible method  for  resolving  the  conflicts  that 
naturally  arise  between  Investors  who  want 
the  highest  possible  return  on  the  money 
they  Invest,  and  workers  who  want  the  high- 
est possible  return  on  the  labor  they  Invest 

Obviously  successful  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  can't  be  concluded  except  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  people  who  have  to 
live  with  them.  Such  agreements  have  to 
produce  specific  solutions  to  specific  prob- 
lems. They  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  F>€ople 
who  know  what  the  problems  are.  and  what 
resources  can  be  found  and  what  compromises 
can  be  reached  to  resolve  them 

Of  course,  the  parties  can  agree  to  let  an 
Impartial  umpire  decide  disputed  Issues  That 
method,  voluntary  arbitration,  has  a  re- 
spected— and  I  think — growing  role  In  labor- 
management  relations,  But  once  again  It  Is 
the  element  of  free  choice — the  free  decision 
of  both  parties  to  arbitrate — that  Is  the  es- 
sential Ingredient. 

I  said  we  had  hostile  reactions  to  those  who. 
In  the  name  of  political  expediency  or  be- 
cause they  fear  the  free  decision  of  free 
men.  would  disrupt  this  sensitive  instrument 
of  decision.  Let  me  Ust  a  few  for  you. 

First  Is  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
those  busybodles  who  helped  create  today's 
economic  mess  and  who  now  seek  to  inject 
themselves  Into  the  basic  steel  negotiations 
before  the  parlies  have  begun  to  talk 

I  say  this  not  simply  because  the  Admin- 
istration Is  attempting  to  stack  the  cards 
in  management's  favor,  but  because  It  is 
wrong  for  the  Administration  to  Interfere 
on  behalf  of  either  side. 

For  the  President's  advisers  to  attempt  to 
dictate  terms  Is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  both  sides  and  it  is 
harmful  to  both  sides. 

If  the  government  dictates  what  wages 
workers  will  receive.  It  is  simultaneously 
dictating  what  wages  management  must  pay. 
And  from  there  It  Isn't  much  of  a  step  to 
dictating  how  many  workers  management 
shall  employ,  and  how  much  It  shall  produce 


and  what  and  what  prices  it  shall  charge  and 
what  profit  It  may  make 

A  free  society  cannot  afford  government 
efforts  to  undermine  and  short-circuit  the 
collective  bargaining  process  no  matter  how 
momentarily  appetising  It  may  appear  tc  the 
favored  party. 

And  then  there  is  Or,  Arthur  Bums,  the 
economic  tlnkerer  whose  "game  j^an" 
brought  about  the  Nixon  recession. 

He  wants  to  do  away  with  collective  bar- 
gaining altoget^her  and  substitute  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  key  Industries, 

He  wants  the  government  to  establish  an 
'income  policy" — that  Is,  a  wage  celling — 
on  the  earnings  of  workers 

Dt  Burns  blames  America's  collective  bar- 
gaining system  and  the  high  wage  economy 
for  all  of  the  nation's  economic  Uls,  He  argues 
that  workers  should  have  a  smaller  sfaare 
In  the  nation's  economic  pie,  and  It  seems 
he  Is  doing  what  he  can  to  make  it  smaller 

"This  architect  of  President  Nixon's  tight- 
money  policy,  this  inventor  of  the  Nixon 
•game  plan  "  this  man  who  sent  Interest 
rates  to  their  highest  level  In  a  hundred 
years,  this  academic  economist  whose  eco- 
nomic theories  deprived  24  million  Ameri- 
cans of  their  livelihood  and  put  the  national 
economy  in  a  nosedive.  Isn't  satisfied 

Dr.  Burns  wants  compulsory  arbitration 
and  he  want^s  It  to  restrain  wages  He  makes 
no  secret  of  It 

I  supfXJse  there  will  be  short-sighted  men 
in  management,  and  some  instant-solution- 
seekers  among  the  commentators,  who  like 
this  Idea  While  it  would  undoubtedly  hold 
down  wages.  It  would  also  undermine  the 
nations  consumer  purchasing  power,  the 
life-blood  of  our  economy 

Coupled  with  court  injunctions,  it  could— 
for  a  brief  time — even  stop  a  strike.  But,  of 
course,  that  kind  of  labor  p)eace,  the  i>eace 
of  tyranny,  wouldn't  last — for,  as  history 
has  proven  time  and  again,  slaves  revolt. 
Workers  denied  their  freedom,  denied  their 
just  share  of  the  wealth  they  help  create, 
Just  won't  work — no  matter  what  the  law  01 
how  stringent  the  Injunction. 

And,  let  me  remind  you,  a  free.  Just  and 
democratic  society  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  no  man  can  be  free  unless  all  men  are 
free  To  accept  and  condone  and  profit  by 
the  destruction  of  other  men's  freedom  Is 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  one's  own  free- 
dom 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  manage- 
ment generally,  which  values  Its  own  free- 
dom, will  reject  compulsory  arbitration  Just 
as  firmly  as  workers  do. 

Let"s  talk  for  a  moment  about  an  Incomes 
policy,  although  I  have  in  mind  one  that  is 
vastly  different  from  the  Burns"  concept  I 
think  this  nation  Is  long  overdue  In  estab- 
lishing a  concrete  scale  of  economic  Justice. 
We  need  a  humane  floor  that  will  prevent 
suffering  and  guarantee  at  least  a  modest 
but  adequate  standard  of  living  to  all  Amer- 
icans, 

If  the  nation  needs  an  Incomes  policy 
ceiling — and  only  the  President  can  make 
that  decision — It  must  apply  to  every  form 
of  Income,  without  loopholes,  exceptions  or 
evasions. 

Nothing  else  is  acceptable 

We  have  said  many  times  that,  if  any 
such  controls  are  found  necessary,  and  If  they 
are  applied  fairly,  justly  and  across  the  board. 
American  workers  will  cooperate 

But  Dr  Burns  never  talks  about  ceilings 
on  bank  profits,  interest  rates,  dividends, 
rents,  expense  accounts,  hospital  charges, 
doctors'  fees.  Insurance  rates  and  stock  op- 
tions. 

He  talks  about  wages  His  incomes  policy 
would  be  designed  to  prevent  workers  from 
negotiating  the  wage  increases  they  need  for 
a  decent  standard  of  living 

As  for  setting  floors  on  Incomes  Dr  Burns 
wants  to  go  the  other  way.  He  opposes  a  $3 
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minimum  wage.  He  says  it  would  be  Infla- 
ttonary  for  every  full-time  worker  to  have  as 
much  as  tSO  a  week,  or  M.OOO  a  year,  to  live 
on.  He  goes  farther  than  that.  He  wants  to 
wipe  out  the  existing  Sl.SO-an-hour  min- 
imum wa«e  for  anybody  who  isnt  31  years 
old 

Well,  setting  ethics  aside.  Dr.  Bums'  pro- 
posals in  this  area,  as  well  as  others,  are 
destructive  from  a  business  point  of  view 
They  can  only  destroy  still  naore  purchasing 
power  and  undermine  the  high-wage,  mass- 
market  economy  even  more  dangerously 

President  Nixon  has  set  the  very  ambitious 
goal  of  increasing  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct to  one  trillion.  66  billion  dollars  this  ye»r 

That  goal  cant  be  reached  by  following  Dr 
Burns'  prescriptions  or  by  Issuing  more  op- 
timistic press  releases.  It  can  only  t>e  reached 
by  maldng  good  on  promises  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  by  vastly  increasing  mass 
purchasing  power. 

Workers  are  going  to  do  their  part  to  help 
President  Nixon  reach  his  "1065"  goal 
through  expanded  purchasing  power  They 
are  going  to  keep  pressing  for  more  Jobs, 
and  they  are  going  to  keep  pressing  for  the 
wage  levels  that  mean  increased  buying 
power  They  will  do  all  they  can  to  expand 
activity  In  the  marketplace. 

Some  win  say  that  this  Is  inflationary 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  wage 
increases  on  inflation  has  been  fantastically 
exaggerated  and  distorted 

Without  going  into  exhaustive  detail.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  atwut  the  posi- 
tion of  workers  in  one  industry — one  I  know 
well  for  it  is  my  own  industry — construction 

Dr  Bums  favorite  target  is  the  construc- 
tion worker  He  says  they  are  overpaid,  and 
that  they  receive  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  nation's  economic  product.  He 
blames  high  -vages  for  all  the  troubles  of  the 
construction  industry — for  high  rents  and 
high  mortgage  payments,  as  well  as  for  the 
nation's  abject  failure  to  meet  its  peoples' 
needs  for  housing 

To  get  the  construction  industry  on  its 
feet.  Dr  Burns  prescribes  lower  wages  for 
construction  workers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  union  wage  settlements  in 
the  construction  Industry  last  year  brought 
Increases  that  averaged  119  percent.  Dr 
Bums  says  that  is  Inflationary  But  he  says 
nothing  about  the  34%  increase  in  mortgage 
rates  in  the  months  between  January  1968 
and  mid- 1970  or  the  66<  rise  since  1965 
Soaring  interest  rates  aren't  Inflationary  to 
him. 

When  the  banker  makes  more,  that's  ok  m 
the  Bums  book  but  when  the  worker  makes 
more,  the  good  doctor  charges    "inflation." 

I've  yet  to  hear  him  comment  on  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
BuUders  that  the  coet  of  labor  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  price  of  a  new  home,  was  cut 
almost  in  half  over  the  ao-vear  period  from 
1949  to  1969.  It  dropped  from  33  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  to  18  percent.  But  the 
price  of  land  doubled,  and  so  did  the  build- 
er's financing  charges.  Again,  Dr  Burns 
doesn't  have  much  to  say  about  the  costs 
that  doubled  He  assails  only  the  one  that 
was  cut  In  half   And  he  wants  It  cut  further 

Finally,  lets  consider  the  construction 
workers  income.  Union  members  who  worked 
on  construction  jobs  in  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population  last  year  earned  »6  18  an 
hour,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
Ustics.  But  they  didn't  work  the  sUndard 
3,000  hours — 60,  40-hour  weeks.  Thev  worked 
an  average  of  1.400  hours,  and  they  earned  an 
average  of  M,600 

Now  If  you  remember  that  the  BLS  also 
says  that  the  bead  of  an  average  urban  family 
of  four  needs  an  income  of  1 11.000  a  year  to 
support  his  family  modestly  but  ade- 
quately," you  wlU  discover  that  the  average 
urban  union  coostructlon  worker  falls  more 
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than  36  percent  short  of  earning  what  the 
government  says  he  needs  for  a  fanUly  of 
four. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  average  big- 
city  construction  wage  was  M.SO  an  hour.  If 
the  average  worker  puts  in  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  last  year,  be  wUl  have  less  than 
•9.999  to  meet  his  obligations,  pay  his  taxes 
and  care  for  his  family  For  him.  that  modest 
but  adequate  "  living  standard  la  still  only  a 
dream  and  a  gotLl 

And  this  IS  the  princely  income  that  so  of- 
fends Dr.  Burns 

Now  last  year,  when  construction  wages 
rose  11.9  percent,  bank  profits  were  going  up 
much  more  steeply.  At  J.  P.  Morgan  it  was 
21.9  percent,  19.3  percent  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas;  16.1  percent  for  Chase 
Manhattan:  15.3  percent  for  Bankers  Trust. 
Interest  Inflation  did  that 

Workers  are  not  competing  in  that  race 
Workers  are  not  interested  so  much  in  money 
as  m  the  things  they  need  money  to  buy 
They  are  pressing  for  wage  increases  not  be- 
cause  it  gives  them  pleasure  to  see  large 
numbers  on  their  paycheclts,  but  because 
they  want  to  be  able  to  pay  their  bills  and 
care  for  their  families  decently. 

Labor  believes  that  every  American  famUy 
has  a  right  to  live  at  a  "modest  but  adequate  " 
living  standard,  and.  to  us.  the  collective 
bargaining  table  is  where  we  can  achieve 
that  goal. 

We  believe  we  can  achieve  it  fairly  and 
honestly  and.  we  hope,  without  strikes.  But 
if  it  takes  strikes  to  achieve  economic  Jus- 
tice, we  won't  hesitate  to  withhold  our  labor 

That's  the  frame  of  mind  In  which  we  ap- 
proach the  collective  bargaining  table  In  the 
negotiations  of  1971. 

We  want  our  fair  share  of  the  economic  pie 
and  we  will  not  be  Intimidated,  frightened  or 
stopped.  And  we  won't  relinquish  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively  any  more  than  we  will 
surrender  the  right  to  strike 
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VINCENT  MONZEL 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

op    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  our  North  Carolina 
congressional  family  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  members  when  Vincent  Monzel 
passed  away.  Vlnce  was  not  a  native  Tar 
Heel  but  he-had  spent  many  years  serv- 
ing the  people  of  our  State  and  his  inter- 
est in  North  Carolina  and  her  people  was 
genuine.  He  leaves  us  with  warm  memo- 
ries of  him  as  a  man  and  deep  respect 
for  his  loyalty  and  effectiveness  as  a 
congressional  aide.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr  James  Broyhill.  delivered  an 
appropriate  and  moving  tribute  to  Vlnce 
last  FYiday  which  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record. 

The  eulogy  follows : 

BULOCT   ON   ViNCXNT   MONZkL 

We  are  gathered  here  as  family  and  friends 
of  Vlnce  Monzel  As  Individuals,  we  are  not 
all  acquainted  with  each  other  We're  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  some 
have  even  come  from  halfway  around  the 
world. 

As  friends  of  Vlnce.  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
so  many  of  us  will  never  be  together  again 
as  a  group.  WeTe  from  differing  backgrounds, 
professions,  and  have  different  interests  But 
one  common  theme  runs  through  our  minds 
at  this  time— and  that  is  our  adncdratlon, 
respect,  and  love  for  our  departed  friend 


I  wont  go  into  the  details  of  his  life.  Its 
many  parts  and  facets  are  Icxiown  to  each  one 
of  us.  Add  together  these  many  parts  and 
they  make  the  man  we  knew. 

Ail  of  us  knew  of  his  intense  interest  and 
devotion  to  government.  During  his  career 
on  Capitol  Hill,  he  earned  the  respect  and 
adnUratlon  of  Congressmen  and  staff  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  His  willing- 
ness to  be  of  help  to  new  Members  and 
their  staffs  was  well  known,  his  opinions  were 
highly  valued,  and  his  advice  often  sought. 
But  that  Is  only  one  side  of  Vlnce  as  we  knew 
him. 

There  were  other  sides  which,  viewed  to- 
gether, formed  his  towering  personality  You 
know,  when  a  diamond  is  taken  from  the 
earth,  it  has  little  value  and  it  Is  dull  In 
appearance 

The  skill  of  the  cutter  and  polisher  in 
placing  58  sides  or  facets  on  the  stone  bring 
out  the  true  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
gem  .  and  as  we  look  at  the  diamond  In 
the  light,  we  can  see  different  appearances 
and  hues  as  we  view  it  from  all  sides  .  .  so 
each  of  us  had  a  different  view  of  Vince  If 
we  were  to  get  together  to  share  these  views, 
no  two  would  be  exactly  the  same  because  he 
was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  interests 
a  person  of  tremendous  capacity. 

There  are  those  here  today  who  know  of 
his  love  of  people  and  his  willingness  to  work 
overtime  to  help  any  individual  no  matter 
what  his  problem  And  because  of  this  In- 
terest in  people,  there  are  countless  numbers 
who  can  say  that,  because  of  his  help  and 
devotion,  their  lives  were  given  direction  and 
purpose. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
constantly  thinking  of  his  family. 

There  are  those  here  who  know  of  Vlnce, 
the  literary  man  .  .  .  who  could  alt  and 
talk  for  hours  quoting  passages  from  the 
great  books  and  debating  the  Ideas  contained 
therein. 

The  fact  that  Vlnce  was  a  real  expert  in 
the  field  of  music,  especially  opera.  Is  not 
known  to  everyone.  But  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  many  musical  scores  was  well 
known  to  many  including  my  staff,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  opera  along  with  him  on  Satur- 
day mornings. 

And  another  side  of  Vlnce  was  that  he  was 
a  man  of  humor  .  .  one  who  enjoyed  a  good 
story  and  loved  to  describe  in  graphic  detail 
humorous  experiences  from  his  life.  I  can 
recall  as  well  as  yesterday  Vlnce  recounting 
the  story  of  his  visit  to  the  opera  in  Munich 
in  the  summer  of  1969  When  the  curtain 
fell,  the  European  opera  star  was  seen  to 
bow  In  Vince's  direction,  near  the  stage 
where  he  was  seated  As  the  story  goes,  there 
was  an  American  opera  star  appearing  In 
the  same  performance  and  those  in  the  audi- 
ence saw  her  questioning  her  European  col- 
league It  was  later  discovered  that  the  con- 
versation went  something  like  this:  "To 
whom  are  you  bowing?"  "I'm  bowing  to  the 
Senator,"  said  the  European  Star  "And  who 
is  thaf"  "The  Senator  from  the  United 
States,  Senator  Monzel,"  replied  the  Euro- 
pean performer  The  American  star  then 
bowed,  as  well,  and  whispered  to  those  on 
stage,  "Why.  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine." 

I  know  that  we  can  all  see  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  the  humor  on  his  lips  as  he  re- 
called these  anecdotes  from  his  vast  experi- 
ence. 

Vlnce  had  a  great  phUosophy  of  life.  Often 
have  I  heard  him  say,  "We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of  "  In  this  quote  from  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest."  Vince 
was  expressing  his  belief  that  we  have  to  do 
our  very  best,  and  that  life  is  more  than  Just 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  Life  can  be  as 
different  and  as  varied  in  color  as  our  dreams, 
and  man  should  live  life  to  the  fullest,  using 
the  talents  that  his  maker  has  given  him 

Yes.  he  was  a  many-sided  man  Someone 
has  said  that  his  light  has  gone  out.  But  I  do 
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not  briieve  that.  Just  as  the  light  reflects 
from  the  many  sides  of  the  diamond  showing 
the  brilliance  of  the  stones,  so  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  sides  of  Vlnce  adds  to 
the  brilliance  of  his  memory. 


NATIONAL    HEALTH    SECURITY: 
CLEAR  ANSWER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional health  security  program  which  I 
have  introduced  was  recently  discussed 
by  Andrew  J  Blemiller,  AFL-CIO  legis- 
lative director,  in  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federationist.  In  that  article,  he 
pointed  out  that  national  health  secu- 
rity is  the  only  program  which  would 
both  provide  quality  medical  care  for  all 
American.s  and  control  costs 

The  rhetoric  used  to  describe  many  of 
the  other  plans,  plus  their  lower  price 
tags,  may  have  shadowed  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  that  health  security  would  pro- 
vide more  benefits  to  all  people,  with  cost 
controls  and  efficiency  incentives  to  pre- 
vent continued  inflation  of  medical  costs. 
In  the  long  run  the  total  cost  of  health 
care,  the  cost  paid  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, would  be  less  under  national  health 
security, 

I  think  this  article  makes  clear  the 
strengths  of  health  security,  and  reveals 
the  weaknesses  of  the  other  programs 
Therefore,  I  am  including  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

National  Health  SEcuamr :    A  Clear 

.^NSWES 

(By  Andrw  J.  Blemiller) 

When  you  get  past  the  60-cent  words,  the 
mountains  of  statistics  and  the  emotional - 
Ism.  any  national  health  Insurance  program 
worth  Its  salt  must  meet  these  two  objec- 
tives : 

Provide  quality  medical  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans as  a  matter  of  right. 

Control  the  soaring  costs  of  medical  care. 

If  a  proposal  doesn't  meet  these  goals.  It's 
a  mockery  of  the  term  ""national  health  in- 
surance." 

Cost  control  and  providing  medical  care  as 
a  right — this  is  what  the  national  health  in- 
surance fight  Is  all  about. 

National  Health  Security  meets  these  twin 
goals — and  1".  is  the  only  program  before  Con- 
gress that  does. 

President  Nixon,  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  American  Medical  Association  all 
have  a  big  financial  stake  In  preserving  as 
much  of  the  status  quo  as  possible 

The  health  care  system  is  working  quite 
well  for  these  groups.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
It  is  working  well  for  the  American  people — 
in  fact,  it  Isn't  working  at  all  well  for  the 
American  people. 

Medical  care  costs — even  for  routine  care — 
are  a  very  real  threat  to  the  financial  stabil- 
ity of  virtually  every  famUy  in  America  The 
runaway  escalation  of  health  care  costs  keeps 
many  families  from  seeking  proper  health 
care. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Rep  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
Ark.).  pointed  out  the  reason  health  costs 
are  so  out  of  line:  cost  plus  reimbursement 

Very  simply,  "cost  plus  reimbursement" 
means  that  every  hospital  is  paid  on  the  basis 
of  its  costs,  plus  something  more. 

Doctors   have   a   similarly   inefficient   sys- 


tem— fee-for-servlce.  The  doctor  gets  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  every  office  visit  or  treat- 
ment. The  doctor  sets  that  "certain  amount' 
and  also  determines  the  number  of  services. 

And  when  you  add  up  the  totals,  the  dollar 
figures  are  overwhelming 

Mills  told  a  group  of  Westlnghouse  execu- 
tives what  the  total  health  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  1969  was  more  than  $60  bil- 
lion. He  also  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  five 
fold  increase  over  the  1949  figure  of  tl2  bil- 
lion The  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates that  health  expenditures  may  double 
by  1975— to  $120  bDllon  By  1980.  health  care 
expenditures  are  projected  t«  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $156  billion  and  possibly  as  much 
as  $189  billion  And  despite  the  fact  you're 
paying  a  lot  more  you  aren't  going  to  be 
getting  better  health  care. 

The  case  for  National  Health  Security  must 
be  based  on  the  facts.  And  the  facts  are  that 
Health  Security  is  the  only  proposal  that 
provides  real  cost  controls  and.  at  the  same 
time,  meets  the  goal  of  providing  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans  as  a  matter  ol 
right. 

This  goal  is  not  to  be  confused  by  rhetoric 
or  the  traps  set  by  the  opposition's  scare 
tactics 

"Socialized  medicine"  is  the  cry  from  some 
corners.  Yet  every  single  health  care  proposal 
before  the  Congress  is  based  on  using  federal 
funds.  Even  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's proposal — "medlcredlf — would  use 
federal  monies,  although  that  Is  about  all  it 
has  In  common  with  Health  Security 

However,  National  Health  Security  does 
not  propose  that  the  federal  government  hire 
the  doctors,  own  the  hospitals  or  manage  the 
health  care  resources  and  their  distribution 

Health  Security  is  a  national  system — Just 
as  Social  Security  is  a  national  system. 
Health  Security  is  a  system  of  financing  and 
paying  for  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  But  It  is  still  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem— doctors  will  be  free  to  Join  community 
health  service  organizations  or  remain  In 
solo,  fee-for-servlce  practice;  patients  will 
be  free  to  gfo  to  either  type  of  doctor,  but 
with  the  cost  covered  by  National  Health 
Security. 

It  should  be  pyolnted  out  to  the  purveyors 
of  fear  that  true  "socialized  medicine"  now 
exists  in  the  United  States  and  has  existed 
for  many  years.  The  government  owns  and 
operates  health  care  facilities — the  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals,  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  the  medical  fa- 
cilities for  armed  forces  personnel  and  their 
dependents 

tjnder  National  Health  Security,  we  pro- 
pose that  all  health  care  be  budgeted  for  a 
year  and  that  Congress  act  as  the  watchdog. 
Control  must  be  placed  In  a  responsible  body 
We  think  the  best  repositories  for  this  control 
are  the  people's  elected  representatives. 

The  VA  and  PHS  hospitals  are  now  oper- 
ated under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gress And  that  system  has  worked  to  con- 
trol costs  For  example  VA  hospital  per  diem 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1970  were  $49  22  for  gen- 
eral hospital  care  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals estimate  their  dally  rate  at  approxi- 
mately $60.  Both  of  these  figures  are  well 
below  the  national  average  of  $80  a  day  for 
care  in  a  hospital. 

So,  national  budgeting  and  congressional 
control  do  help  keep  costs  down 

If  we  are  to  properly  use  our  experience 
to  develop  a  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem, then  we  must  also  examine  the  failures 
of  the  present  system 

The  private  health  insurance  industry  is 
one  of  these  failures  Its  record  in  coverage, 
benefits,  service,  cost  control  and  quality  con- 
trol Is  j>athetic 

Insurance  companies  have  taken  a  "pub- 
llc-be-damned  '  attitude  about  cost  and 
quality  controls  Hospital  and  doctor  bills 
are  almost  always  paid  without  question. 
When  medical   costs  go  up,  insurance  pre- 


mliuns  go  up,  because  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  also  paid  on  a  "cost-plus"  basis. 
And  when  insurance  premiums  go  up,  our 
problems  in  obtaining  good  contracts  for 
our  members  also  escalate 

The  "plus"  for  insurance  companies  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  $2  billion.  Of 
the  $14  billion  insurance  companies  collected 
In  premiums,  they  used  $2  billion  for  adver- 
tising, executive  salaries,  commissions,  over- 
head and  profits.  We  think  that  $2  billion 
should  go  for  health  care  No  corporation 
should  make  a  profit   out  of  health  care. 

Insurance  companies  have  resisted  quality 
controls.  They  dont  want  to  know  how  many 
operations  are  unnecessary,  because  that 
might  force  them  to  lower  insurance  jwe- 
mlums 

Look  at  the  future  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies— premiums  are  expected  to  double 
in  five  yesirs,  while  the  amount  of  the  pa- 
tient's health  bill  that  will  be  covered  will 
increase  only  slightly. 

The  W8dl  Street  Journal  reported  recently 
that  insurance  companies  have  figured  out 
a  new  way  to  control  costs — they  are  planning 
to  increase  the  cancellation  of  policies  of 
subscribers  who  make  too  many  claims.  In 
other  words,  If  you  get  real  sick,  you're 
financially  dead. 

The  private  insurance  industry  baa  Its 
staunch  supporters  It  even  has  its  own  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal is  a  financial  bailout  amounting  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  private,  profit-making  In- 
surance companies 

The  facts  do  not  Justify  giving  private  in- 
surance companies  a  huge  windfall  of  federal 
money  to  continue  doing  an  inadequate  Job 
of  protecting  Americans 

I^resldent  Nixon  says  we  should  stick  with 
the  Insurance  companies  He  wants  workers 
to  pay  part  of  the  premiums  and  a  large  share 
of  their  health  costs  because  that's  the  only 
way  we're  going  to  get  what  he  calls  "cost 
consciousness"    about    medicai    care 

Workers  have  been  conscious  of  the  cost 
of  medical  care  for  years  But  up  until  now, 
they  havent  been  able  to  do  a  thing  about 
It 

Workers  now  pay — out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets—the deductibles  and  partial  payments 
and  the  things  that  inadequate  insurance 
doesn't  cover  President  Nixon  says  this  will 
be  the  cost  control  under  his  system.  It  isn't 
working  now;  n  isn't  ever  going  to  work  and 
that's  why  we  need  National  Health  Security. 

Deductibles,  co-insurance,  co-payments — 
the  fancy  words  that  mean  you  pay  out  of 
your  pocket — do  not  work  In  fact,  they  often 
drive  up  medical  costs 

It  is  far  cheaper  and  less  dangerous  to  treat 
an  Illness  as  soon  as  possible  If  the  insurance 
company  only  pays  for  treatment  in  a  hos- 
pital, then  people  are  more  likely  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospital — even  when  that 
treatment  can  be  performed  as  well  in  a 
doctor's  office  at  less  cost 

Patients  really  have  very  little  to  do  with 
medical  costs  except  pay  them  It  is  the  doc- 
tor, not  the  patient,  who  decides  which 
patients  need  to  be  treated  and  where  and 
for  what  fee.  It  Is  the  doctor  who  decides  who 
should  enter  the  hospital  and  for  what  and 
for  how  long.  It  Is  the  doctor  who  prescribes 
what  drugs  the  patient  should  purchase  and 
whether  the  price  will  be  $5  for  a  brand  name 
product  or  $1  for  a  chemically  equivalent 
generic  drug. 

If  we  want  to  control  medical  costs,  we 
must  begin  with  the  doctor — not  the  patient. 

A  national  financing  mechanism — fair  and 
equitable  contributions  by  employers,  em- 
ployes, the  self-employed  and  the  federal 
government — will  provide  the  money  Then 
we  set  up  a  comprehensive  benefit  structure, 
covering  all  physicians  and  surgeons'  serv- 
ices and  all  hospital  services  And  all  of  those 
bills  will  be  paid  directly  by  National  Health 
Security  on  a  fair,  equitable  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  established  schedules  Quality  con- 
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troLs  wUl  protect  tbe  consumer  and  prevent 

unneceesary  surgery  and  bospltallzatlon. 

People  wUl  be  encouraged  to  take  physical 
examinations  because  tbey  wUl  not  be 
charged  for  them  Illnesses  will  be  detected 
and  treated  early  Patients  won't  have  to  go 
Into  the  hospital  for  treatments  that  can  be 
performed  Just  as  well  in  a  doctor's  office. 

PreventlTe  medicine  and  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  the  basic  principles  of  pre- 
paid group  practice  Prepaid  group  practice 
works — and  works  well.  It  Is  less  costly  to  the 
patient;  more  efficient  for  the  doctors;  better 
in  terms  of  health  because  unnecessary  sur- 
gery Is  eliminated  The  patient  is  treated  as 
a  whole  human  being — not  an  arm  at  one 
doctor,  the  chest  some  place  else  and  tbe 
eyes  at  still  another 

National  Health  Security  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  increase  the  number  of 
prepaid  group  practice  plans  and  expand 
existing  ones  to  serve  more  people.  Prepaid 
group  practice  plans  operate  on  a  budget — 
figuring  the  total  health  care  needs  of  their 
patients  and  living  within  that  budget 

Health  Security  wUl  operate  In  a  similar 
manner  An  annual  budget  would  set  the 
limit  of  medical  care  costs.  If  charges  are 
more  than  budgeted  amounts,  then  pay- 
ments will  be  pro-rated  At  no  time  will 
health  care  be  denied  anyone  Health  Se- 
ciirlty  would  live  within  Its  budget  No  other 
proposal  now  before  Congress  has  cost 
controls 

The  opponents  of  National  Health  Se- 
curity— seeing  that  they  cannot  match  the 
benefits  and  the  cost  and  quality  controls — 
have  decided  to  use  scare  techniques,  such 
as  calling  National  Health  Security  "womb 
to  tomb"  health  care  They  try  to  make 
National  Health  Security  sound  evil  and 
bad  and  un-American. 

The  "btg"  scare  Is  the  next  step  of  the 
opponents  of  National  Health  Security  "Look 
at  how  much  It  Is  going  to  cost  the  federal 
government.   Bad    Bad,"   they  say 

Some  of  the  other  proposals  may  cost  less 
in  terms  of  federal  dollars,  but  what  they 
don't  tell  you  Is  that  their  health  plans  are 
going  to  do  much  less 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  money  comes 
straight  out  of  our  pockets  or  out  of  our 
tax  dollars — health  care  Is  still  going  to  cost 
money 

What  happens  when  we  all  put  our  money 
together  Into  a  national  system  like  NatlonsJ 
Health  Security  is  that  we  can  begin  to 
control  costs.  Well  have  the  financial  lever- 
age to  reform  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

And  without  cost  controls  and  needed  re- 
forms in  how  health  care  is  delivered,  the 
cost  of  medical  care  Ls  going  to  continue  to 
soar  and  bring  financial  ruin  gO  American 
families. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  says  lu 
proposal  will  only  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment $2.8  billion  more — ask  them  how  much 
It  is  going  to  cost  the  Individual 

Under  the  Nixon  plan,  an  individual  would 
have  to  pay  part  of  the  premium  cost — be- 
tween 25  and  35  percent;  the  first  two  days 
of  hospital  care;  25  percent  of  everything 
after  that;  plus  a  deductible  of  tlOO  a  person 
for  other  medical  expenses  And  still  not 
everything  is  covered 

The  difference  between  the  Nixon  program 
and  National  Health  Security  is  that  our 
costs  are  not  In  the  open  The  Nixon  plan 
hides  Its  true  cost 

Health  Security  will  cost  about  $57  bUllon 
in  1974  That  Is  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
personal  health  care  expenditures  of  the 
country.  It  will  cost  each  worker  1  percent  of 
his  Income  up  to  $15.000 — or  a  maximum  of 
$150  a  year.  Workers  are  now  paying  0.8  per- 
cent of  the  first  $7,800  for  Medicare  tax 
This  tax  would  be  eliminated  The  differ- 
ences are  1  percent  of  everything  above  $7,800 
and  medical  care  now.  not  Just  at  age  86. 
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In  short.  National  Health  Security  would 
provide  a  dollar's  worth  of  health  care  for 
each  dollar  we  spend 

A  national  health  insurance  bUl  Ls  going 
to  be  passed  by  Congress.  Whether  that  bill 
Just  protects  vested  Interests — or  really  con- 
trols costs  and  provides  niedlcal  care  for  all 
Americans — Is  dependent  on  how  well  we 
make  our  case  for  National  Health  Security 

How  National  Hkalth  SsctmrrT  Wobks 

To  meet  its  basic  purpose  of  making  a 
broad  range  of  quality  health  services  avail- 
able to  all  residenu  of  the  United  States. 
National  Health  Security  will  bring  about 
major  improvements  in  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  care  so  as  to  increase  Its 
availability,  control  cost,  safeguard  quality 
and  increase  manpower  and  facilities. 

Under  National  Health  Security,  the  fol- 
lowing benefits  would  be  paid  in  full  for  all 
Americans; 

All  necessary  physician  services — primary 
medical  services,  furnished  by  general  prac- 
titioners or  other  primary  physicians  and 
specialized  services,  including  surgery  If  fur- 
nished by  a  specialist  on  referral. 

All  necessary  hospital  services,  hospital- 
affiliated  skilled  nursing  home  care,  approved 
outpatient  services  and  home  health  care 
without  limit.  Included  are  pathology,  radiol- 
ogy and  all  other  necessary  services.  Other 
skilled  nursing  home  care  will  be  covered  up 
to  120  days. 

Active  psychiatric  treatment  to  any  out- 
patient, including  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  treatment.  No 
limitations  would  be  Imposed  as  long  as  tbe 
psychiatric  care  Ls  furnished  by  a  compre- 
hensive health  service  organization,  hospital 
or  other  approved  mental  health  facility 
Otherwise,  consultations  would  be  limited  to 
20  a  year  and  coverage  would  Include  45  days 
of  inpatient  care  and  60  days  in  a  day  care 
cUnlc. 

DenUl  benefits,  initially  limited  to  those 
under  IS.  Benefits  include  cleanings,  fillings, 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services  (except 
cosmetic  orthodontic  work).  Everyone,  re- 
gardless of  age,  will  be  covered  for  rehabilita- 
tion following  Injury,  disability  or  disease. 
Eligibility  for  all  benefits  will  increase  until 
everyone  Is  covered  Persons  covered  Initially 
are  entitled  to  benefits  for  life 

All  medicines  provided  to  Inpatients  and 
outpatients  by  a  hospital  and  to  persons  en- 
rolled In  comprehensive  group  practice  plans. 
Otherwise,  drug  coverage  is  limited  to  chronic 
conditions  requiring  long  and  costly  drug 
therapy. 

Approved  therapeutic  equipment,  including 
eyeglasses  and  prosthetic  devices. 

There  will  be  no  cut-off  point  In  dollars, 
numbers  of  days  or  age,  except  as  noted. 
There  will  be  no  exclusion  of  coverage  for 
pre-existing  conditions;  no  limitations  on 
physical  examinations  and  other  preventive 
medical  services;  no  co-Insurance;  no  deduc- 
tibles; no  waiting  periods. 

Health  Security  will  make  all  payments 
directly  to  the  providers  of  health  care.  No 
bills  will  be  sent  to  the  patient. 

The  money  to  pay  benefits  will  be  guaran- 
teed through  the  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund,  similar  to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  Money  will  be  raised  from  these 
sources:  50  percent  from  federal  general  tax 
revenues;  36  percent  from  a  tax  (3  5  per- 
cent) on  employers'  payrolls;  12  percent 
from  a  tax  (1  percent)  on  wages  and  un- 
earned Income  up  to  $15,000  a  year;  2  percent 
from  a  tax  (2.5  percent)  on  Income  of  the 
self-employed  up  to  $15,000  a  year  Em- 
ployers may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  workers' 
contribution  If  agreed  to  in  bargaining 

Under  this  system.  Health  Security  will  pay 
more  than  $3  billion  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures now  paid  by  state  and  local  govem- 
menu,  through  Medicaid,  public  assistance 
programs,   city    and    county    boepttals    and 
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medical  programs  State  and  local  govern- 
ments also  will  be  exempt  from  paying  tbe 
employers'  tax  This  Is  a  saving  of  $3  J  billion. 

It  will  also  require  prior  budgeting  for 
the  costs  of  personal  health  services,  pro- 
viding overall  control 

The  Health  Security  Board  will  budget 
funds  to  regions  of  the  country.  Each  region 
will  determine  its  needs  and  priorities. 

For  example.  New  England  might  allocate 
more  for  hospital  services,  while  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  might  use  more  for  emergency 
transportation  for  rural  areas. 

Hospitals,  skilled  nursing  homes  and  other 
Institutions  will  develop  and  operate  on 
budgets,  which  will  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved at  tbe  regional  level. 

Funds  allocated  for  payment  to  Individual 
providers,  such  as  physicians,  dentists  and 
optometrists,  will  be  distributed  to  local 
areas  within  the  region  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
The  budgeted  amount  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  different  providers  according  to 
the  number  of  consumers  who  elect  to  re- 
ceive care  from  those  providers. 

For  example:  In  a  city  of  100,000  people. 
25.000  may  enroll  In  comprehensive  health 
service  organizations  If  the  amount  budget- 
ed for  physician  services  in  that  area  Is  $66 
per  person.  Health  Security  will  pay  these 
organizations  $1,625,000  ($65x35.000)  for 
physlclaivs'  services.  The  other  75.000  Indi- 
viduals elect  to  receive  physician  services 
from  fee-for-service  practitioners  Health 
Security  will  create  a  fund  of  $4,875,000 
($65  :<:  75.000)  to  pay  all  fee-for-servlce  bills 
submitted  In  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule 
set  by  the  board 

Comprehensive  group  practice  organiza- 
tions and  professional  foundations  which 
accept  responsibility  for  providing  or  secur- 
ing all  covered  services  for  a  defined  popula- 
tion win  receive  the  total  amount  budgeted 
for  all  services.  Thus  they  will  share  In  any 
savings  achieved  by  reducing  costs. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  TESTIFIES  ON 
BEHALF  OF  A  NEW  CHINA  POLICY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

V  or  RAwan 

^-mjTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  24. 
1971.  the  Honorable  George  S.  McGov- 
ERN.  of  South  Dakota,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  support  of  more  mature  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

He  asked  for  adoption  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 82.  which  he  sponsors,  proposing 
that  our  Nation  support  a  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  resolution  ac- 
knowledging that  the  People's  Republic 
is  the  sole  representative  of  China  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coimcil, 
and  all  other  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Senator  McGovern's  resolution  further 
proposes  that  the  United  States  seek 
negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic.  It  also  calls  for  travel,  trade, 
and  cultural  initiatives  such  as  those 
which  have  recently  been  implemented. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Senator 
McGovern's  remarks,  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues sh«uld  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  testimony  in  full. 

Senator  McGovern's  testimony  fol- 
lows: 
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Testiiiont  Bt  Senator  Qcokok  S  McOovskn 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  first  commend  you 
and  the  Committee  for  undertaking  this 
examination  of  United  States  policy  toward 
China. 

These  are  timely  hearings.  I  say  that  not  so 
much  because  we  are  forced  to  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  position  because  of  the  prospect 
of  a  defeat  at  the  United  Nations  this  fall, 
but  because  you  are  Initiating  precisely  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  required  if  we  are  to 
redeem  the  sacrifices  of  years  of  brutal  war 
In  Indochina 

TTiat  war  has  been  the  fruition  of  the 
twenty  year  old  doctrine  that  we  can  and 
should  seek  the  military  encirclement  and 
containment  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  has  always  been  described  in  thoee 
terms. 

Yet  even  in  that  sense  it  has  been  a 
thumping  failure.  Instead  of  reducing 
Chinese  infiuence  in  Asia,  we  have  seen  since 
last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
forging  of  a  formal  coalition  among  na- 
tionalist revolutionaries  in  Indochina  and 
the  People's  Republic  Rather  than  retard  It, 
the  war  has  clearly  expanded  Chinese  In- 
fluence in  the  region. 

We  have  misread  the  threat  and  we  have 
been  entirely  wrong  in  assessing  the  probable 
results  of  our  Involvement  The  war  con- 
stitutes a  disaster  beyond  rescue 

If  it  leads  to  a  more  enlightened  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Asia,  and  I  think  that 
process  has  already  begun,  then  we  will  have 
gained  something  of  great  value  from  our 
losses.  If  they  help  stimulate  a  new  Ameri- 
can posture  toward  China,  then  the  Commit- 
tee's deliberations  can  do  more  In  this  re- 
spect than  almost  anything  else  we  might 
try — certainly  far  more  than  any  tragic  ef- 
fort to  Justify  blood  already  spilled  by 
spilling  more. 

The  resolution  I  recommend  for  your  con- 
sideration. Senate  Resolution  82.  addresses 
three  Interrelated  aspects  of  our  policy  to- 
ward the  People's  Republic  of  China 

It  calls  for  travel,  trade  and  cultural 
Initiatives  which  have  already  been  imple- 
mented to  a  great  extent  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  heartily  commend  those 
moves  I  regard  as  especially  significant  the 
decision  to  drop  the  shipping  restrictions  on 
agricultural  commodities  which  have  closed 
off  to  American  producers  large  agricultural 
markets  not  only  in  China  but  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  I  fought 
those  restrictions  when  they  were  Imposed 
in  1963  and  1964.  and  I  regard  their  removal 
as  a  vitally  Important  step  t>oth  in  our  own 
self-interest  and  In  the  interest  of  further 
accommodation 

Through  such  actions  we  have.  In  the  span 
of  a  few  months,  become  vastly  more  cap- 
able of  addressing  the  most  serious  issues 
impeding  normalized  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  question  of  United  Na- 
tions membership  and  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  The  Administration 
should  be  given  the  strongest  possible  man- 
date to  proceed  to  those  issues,  and  the 
strongest  possible  encouragement  to  ap- 
proach them  forthrlghtly 

My  resolution  further  proposes  first  that 
the  United  States  support  a  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolution.  '  acknowl- 

edging the  fact  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  the  sole  represenutlve  of  China 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  all  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Second.  I  propose  that  the  United  States 
should.   "  seek    negotiations   toward   the 

establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  jnd  should 
announce  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared, through  such  negotiations,  to  rec- 
ognize the  People's  Republic  as  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  China.  leaving  the 
future  status  of  Taiwan  to  a  peaceful  reso- 
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lutlon  by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  straits" 

Before  discussing  these  actions  more  spe- 
cifically, let  me  suggest  that  If  we  are  at  last 
ready  to  adjust  our  policy,  then  we  ought 
to  think  carefully  about  our  objectives 

I  believe  we  have  been  In  fundamental 
error  since  1949.  and  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  world  s  most  power- 
ful Nation  clinging,  at  exhorbltant  cost,  to 
an  absurd  and  unrealistic  position 

I  state  quite  frankly  that  I  offer  Senate 
Resolution  82  in  the  belief  that  It  1g  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  sit  in  the 
United  Nations  and  for  us  to  establish 
normal  diplomatic  contact  with  Peking 
These  are  developments  to  be  welcomed  and 
expedited,  not  because  they  will  lead  to 
speedy  resolution  of  our  profound  differences 
of  interest  and  outlook  with  the  People's 
Republic,  but  they  will  allow  us  to  consider 
and  respond  to  those  Issues  less  hampered 
by  the  Ignorance,  misapprehension  and  fear 
which  have  been  the  inevitable  results  of 
our    isolation 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  we  ■will  not  miss 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  recent  soft- 
ening In  attitudes  on  both  sides,  by  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  new  artificial  form- 
ulas— Including  those  demanding  some  form 
of  "dual  representation  ■  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— In  order  to  make  the  ascent  from 
error  less  disquieting  'While  creating  new 
legal  and  logical  nightmares  to  replace  the 
old.  and  while  inviting  the  wTath  of  both 
Peking  and  Taipei,  such  solutions  can  only 
delay  the  inevitable  and  perpetuate  need- 
less hostility 

The  price  of  improved  relations  is  quite 
clear.  We  must  recognize  the  1949  outcome 
of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  and  we  must  end 
our  involvement   In   Its  remnants 

While  I  believe  there  is  real  hope  for  ac- 
commodation on  some  Issues  this  Is  one 
point  on  which  we  can  exp>ect  no  compro- 
mise The  Chinese  have  been  unmistakably 
explicit,  as  exemplified  by  Premier  Chou  En"- 
lai's  statement  in  an  interview  with  Journal- 
ist Edgar  Snow  last  year: 

"Taiwan  is  China's  Internal  matter  and 
the  Chinese  people  alone  have  the  right  to 
liberate  It  United  States  armed  aggression 
there  is  another  question,  an  international 
question,  and  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  on 
that  The  door  is  open.  But  it  depends  on 
whether  the  United  States  Is  serious  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Taiwan  question." 

Our  role  on  Taiwan  is  at  once  the  most 
critical  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  most  painful  and  difficult 
for  the  United  States.  It  raises  perplexing 
legal,  military,  and  moral  questions  for  us 
to  resolve. 

Because  they  are  apt  to  be  decisive,  I  want 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  to 
those  questions 

If  we  adddress  them  without  hysteria.  I 
believe  we  can  meet  them  with  almost  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  outcome 

ORICrNS    or    UNTTID    STA-rES-TAIWAN    TIES 

The  Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan 
claims  our  allegiance  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  all  of  China. 

Yet  there  no  longer  seems  to  be  much  dis- 
pute over  the  Identity  of  the  government  of 
China  It  is  quite  that  the  Communists  gov- 
ern the  750  million  Chinese  people  They 
have  done  so  for  a  generation,  and  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  credence  to  perennial  reports 
of  their  imminent  collapse  The  growing  uni- 
fication of  American  attitudes  on  this  point 
is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  President 
Nixon's  recent  use  of  the  proper  term,  "Peo- 
ples" Republic  of  China,"  in  his  references  to 
the  government  in  Peking. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  state  of  affairs 
does  not  exit  because  of  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Stoles.  Remaining  feel- 


ings to  that  effect  can  only  be  traced  to  self- 
deception  with  respect  to  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  regime  and  to  the  political  abberatlons 
of  the  McCarthy  era. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has 
written  In  his  memoirs  that  after  World 
Warn 

"Chiang  controlled  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Chinese  history,  supported  and 
given  economic  backing  by  the  United 
States  Four  years  later  his  armies  and  his 
support  t>oth  within  country  and  outside  It 
had  melted  a'way  He  was  a  refugee  on  a 
small  Island  off  the  coast.  To  attribute 

this  to  inadequate  foreign  support  was 

to  miscalculate  entirely  what  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  China  and  the  nature  of  the  forces 
involved  The  most  inexhaustible  patience 
of  the  Chinese  had  ended  They  had  not 
overthrown  the  Government  "There  was 
nothing  to  overthrow  They  had  simply  Ig- 
nored it  The  Communists  were  not  tbe 
creators  of  this  situation,  this  revolutionary 
spirit,  but  had  mounted  It  and  ridden  it  tc 
victory  and  power  " 

Chiang  Kai-shek  dealt  from  a  poeltion  of 
political  weakness  and  military  ineptitude  at 
the  end  of  the  wto"  and  those  were  conditions 
of  his  own  making.  He  nonetheless  spurned 
the  attempts  of  the  United  States,  through 
(jeneral  George  C  Marshall,  to  mediate  be- 
tween warring  Chinese  factions  toward  a 
coalition  government,  to  salvage  something 
from  a  deteriorating  situation. 

Most  accounts  suggest  that  when  the  fight- 
ing resumed  in  1947.  C-ommunlst  forces  were 
welcomed,  by  a  population  thoroughly  dis- 
enchanted with  Chiangs  government,  as  they 
moved  to  capture  control  of  the  country. 
Whole  armies  surrendered  without  significant 
resistance.  The  civil  war  of  1947  to  1949  was 
a  rout  for  the  Kuomlntang.  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  amounts  of  military  assistance 
supplied  by  the  United  States  for  the  war 
effort  against  Japan,  only  to  be  hoarded  by 
Chiang  for  use  against  the  Communists. 
Chiang  and  2  million  followers  were  forced 
to  fiee  from  the  Mainland  to  Taiwan. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "Who  lost 
China?"'  could  not  be  more  obvious. 

In  fact  we  did  comprehend  that  answer 
from  October  of  1949  until  late  June  of  1950. 
President  Truman  declared  in  January  of 
1950  that  the  United  States  regarded  For- 
mosa as  Chinese  territory  without  qualifica- 
tion and  that — 

"The  United  States  has  no  predatory  de- 
signs on  Formosa  or  any  other  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
obtain  special  rights  or  pnvlleges  or  to  es- 
tablish military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this 
time,  nor  does  it  have  any  intention  of  using 
its  armed  foroes  to  interfere  in  the  present 
situation.  The  United  States  will  not  pursue 
a  course  which  will  lead  to  involvement  in 
the  civil  confiict  in  China  .  .  similarly,  the 
United  States  government  will  not  provide 
military  aid  or  advice  to  tbe  CTblnese  forces 
on  Formosa." 

A  few  days  later  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
amplifying  the  President's  statement,  defined 
the  American  defense  perimeter  in  Asia  to 
exclude  both  Korea  and  Taiwan. 

Events  in  the  several  months  following 
President  Truman's  1950  statement  provide 
a  chilling  lesson  on  the  speed  with  which 
international  f>ostures  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence can  be  abandoned,  and  almost  entirely 
as  a  consequence  of  domestic  political 
considerations. 

President  Truman"s  position  was  roundly 
condemned  by  Chiang's  friends  in  the  United 
States  It  promised  to  emerge  as  the  domi- 
nant political  issue  in  the  1950  Congres- 
sional elections. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
President  Truman  would  have  held  firm  de- 
spite the  pressure  The  Korean  war  inter- 
vened We  saw  the  attack  of  North  Korea 
against  the  South  in  mid- 1950  as  the  first  in 
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a  Mrles  of  moT«s  by  Xbt  n«w  Chlnea«  gov«rn- 
meot  to  build  an  empire  in  East  Asia.  ju«t  aa 
the  SoTiet  nmoQ  tuid  done  in  Bastem  and 
Centra;  Europe  The  7th  fleet  was  qtUctly 
dispatched  to  patrol  the  vaten  between  Tai- 
wan and  the  Mainland,  in  effect  preventing 
what  waa  then  the  inevitable  perfeotlon  of 
the  Communists    rise  u.)  power 

The  United  States  made  a  130  degree  turn 
In  :he  space  of  a  few  laocths,  moving  from 
a  firm  policy  of  nonintervention  in  January 
to  one  which  interposed  Amer.can  warships 
directly  between  the  Communists  and  ibe 
beaten  Kuomlntang  forces 

If  \t  was  not  ole&r  at  '.be  time  It  is  clear 
now  th*t  China  did  not  initiate  the  Korea 
wax:  that  the  attack  was  '.nstead  encouraged 
by  the  Soviet  Union  It  is  also  clear  that  when 
China  did  intervene  it  was  In  response  to  the 
threat  of  Americar.  forces  hav.  ng  achieved 
their  initial  lin-.;ted  >OJective  :>t  driving  the 
North  Koreans  oacJt  across  me  3dth  parallel 
racing  toward  the  Yalu  river  Amidst  discus- 
sion In  this  country  of  an  invasion  at  Chinese 
territory 

Neverthieas  the  Korean  w%r  ended  with  the 
United  States  inextricably  caught  up  in  the 
clvU  conflict  m  China 

usoi.crnoM  of  tatwak's  status 

My  resolution  proposes  that  the  future 
status  of  T»i?ran  be  left  to  a  "peaceful  reso- 
lution by  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  straits  '  If  this  is  a  legitimate  posi- 
tion, then  It  must  initially  b«  squared  with 
the  amblgtUty  with  respect  to  Taiwan  s  pres- 
ent status 

The  United  States  first  develoj>ed  a  formal 
position  on  Taiwan  through  the  Cairo  Dec- 
laration in  December  of  1943.  In  which 
President  Roosevelt  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  agreed  that. 
"All  territories  Japan  has  stolen  from  the 
Chinese  such  as  Manchuria.  Pormosa  and 
the  Pescadores  ihail  be  restored  to  the  Re- 
public of  China, 

This  tilled  statement  of  intent  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Poudam  Declaration  of  July. 
1M6.  with  Premier  Stalin  of  Russia  joining 
Rooeeyelt  and  ChurchUl  in  pledging  that  the 
terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  would  be 
fulfilled 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  signatories  to  those 
declarations.  Pr««ldent  Chiang  Kai-shek  ac- 
cepted the  Jap«nase  surrender  of  Taiwan  in 
184a.  although  reoccupatlon  had  iireadv  oc- 
curred In  1946  and  194«  In  the  general  and 
special  peace  treaties  of  19S1  and  195J.  Japan 
renoimced  all  claim  to  Pormoea  and  the 
Pescadores 

In  a  step  Inspiring  aU  of  what  ambiguity 
exisu  about  Taiwan  s  status  today,  however. 
Japan  did  not  name  a  beneficiary  to  receive 
what  she  gave  up 

United  States  questions  on  this  point  were 
raised  most  recently.  In  April  of  this  year, 
by  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  W 
Bray,  who  suggested  that  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  remains  an  open 
question  subject  to  International  settlement 
Speaking  through  Foreign  Minister  Chow 
Shu-ltai.  the  Nationalist  government  re- 
acted with  some  vehemence  to  that  sugges- 
tion, citing  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  declara- 
U«na  as  clearly  amrming  that  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  have  been  restored  to  China 
Prom  Peking,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
offered  comment  that  was  virtually  identi- 
cal In  substance,  that  "there  Is  only  one 
Chin*  on  earth  and  Taiwan  is  an  inalien- 
able part  of  Chinese  territory  " 

Prom  these  statements  it  appears  that  the 
legal  dilemma  is  not  as  complex  as  It  might 
seem  The  Chiang  government  makes  no 
claim  to  Taiwan  that  U  independent  of  his 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  all  of  China.  Indeed 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  sustain  such  a 
claim,  unless  we  were  to  locate  a  novel  doc- 
trine holding  that  international  agreements 
such  as  those  declared  at  Potsdam  and  Cairo 
flow  to  tnttlTlduals  racher  tban  to  ootintnes, 
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or  to  governments  In  a  personal  capacity  In- 
stead of  to  governments  acting  for  the  peo- 
ple they  govern  at  the  time. 

Thus  we  can.  if  we  are  willing,  regard  the 
obligations  accepted  at  Potsdam  and  Cairo  as 
fulfilled  by  the  Republic  of  China's  accept- 
ance of  Japans  surrender  of  Taiwan  In 
1948.  The  subsequent  civil  war  leaves  the 
final  resolution  of  the  Issue  to  the  two  civil 
war  protagoniscs.  as  provided  by  my  resolu- 
tion 

But  whether  or  no<  we  grasp  this  legal  In- 
terpretation. I  submit  that  we  are  forced  In 
any  event  to  accept  the  !»ine  result  in  a 
praotical  sense  In  the  first  instance,  the 
United  States  is  powerless  to  create  an  alter- 
native solution  unilaterally,  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
.xher  participants  In  the  Cairo  and  Potsdjon 
deciaraitious  Beyond  that.  I'm  sure  none  of 
us  can  envlaton  a  way  to  establish  Taiwan  as 
sofnechlng  ocher  tlian  disputed  territory  In 
China  s  civil  war  without  the  oooperation  of 
the  government  which  now  maliValm  phys- 
ical control  of  the  Island,  that  Is,  the  Chiang 
government. 

There  are  compelling  arguments  in  favor 
of  self-determlnaUon  for  the  13  million  na- 
tive Taiwanese,  for  the  vast  majority  on  the 
Island  who  feel,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  direct 
ties  with  the  mainland.  Pleas  for  the  ap- 
pfioatlon  of  American  Influence  toward  that 
end  have  special  weight  In  light  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  which  has  existed  on  that 
laland  with  United  States  support  since 
1949 

T^ose  who  describe  Chiang's  government 
as  a  bastion  of  freedom  and  liberty  In  Asia 
perpetrate  a  hoax  of  monstrous  proportions 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  "liberators "  who 
took  control  of  Taiwan  in  1946  soon  proved  to 
be  more  oppressive  than  the  Japanese  The 
native  population  demonstrated  In  protest 
against  their  exploitation  in  February  1947 
but  their  protest  was  brutally  crushed.  In  the 
1945  to  1949  period  an  estimated  30.000  were 
executed,  with  at  least  half  that  number 
attributed  to  reprisals  for  the  February  Inci- 
dent Indigenous  leadership  was  either  elim- 
inated or  driven  abroad 

Since  his  arrival  on  the  Island  In  1949. 
Chiang  has  maintained  martial  law  on  the 
premise  that  he  remains  at  war  with  Peking 
Strikes,  petitioning  and  demonstrations  are 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  have  been  suspended,  and 
political  crimes  are  outside  due  process  of 
law  Although  no  major  underground  "For- 
mosans  for  Indei>end«nce"  exists  on  the  is- 
land, the  number  of  political  prisoners  is 
estimated  In  the  thousands. 

Chiang  brought  with  him  from  the  Main- 
land a  3.000  seat  national  assembly,  in  which 
33.  or  about  3  percent,  of  the  1400  seats  pres- 
ently occupied,  are  held  by  natives  of  the 
Island,  as  a  result  of  the  1949  elections  cover- 
ing a  small  number  of  seats  No  other  assem- 
bly elections  have  been  held  since  1949  When 
It  appeared  In  1990  that  a  quorum  could  not 
be  mustered  because  of  attrition  In  the  mem- 
bership due  to  deaths  and  defections,  the  gov- 
ernment conveniently  lowered  the  quorum 
requirement  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  membership  The  assembly,  in  turn, 
dutifully  reelects  Chiang  each  six  years. 

In  truth  we  p>erpetuate  tyranny  on  Tai- 
wan It  mocks  the  terms  to  talk  of  liberty 
and  democracy  in  connection  with  that  gov- 
ernment And  I  aiD  therefore  in  total  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  seek  self-determina- 
tion, perhaps  through  a  plebiscite,  for  the 
population  of  Taiwan 

But  I  despair  of  finding  a  means  for  the 
United  States  to  enforce  that  kind  of  solu- 
tion 

We  can.  however,  at  least  move  to  a  posi- 
tion nearer  neutrality  on  this  Issue 

At  present  the  United  States  is  actively 
hostile  to  the  Taiwanese  Independence  move- 
ment. Our  support  of  Chiang's  regime  guar- 
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antees  that  the  Taiwanese  must  suffer  under 
his  rule,  or  that  of  bis  successors,  indefinitely. 

Adjustmetit  of  those  guarantees  will  at 
least  broaden  the  realm  of  poaslbUitles.  In 
the  past  the  People's  Republic  has  rer>eatedly 
indicated  a  .•-eadlneas  to  hold  direct  discus- 
sions with  authorities  on  Taiwan  and  to  en- 
tertain proposals  for  making  Taiwan  an 
autonomous  region. 

WhUe  we  can  do  no  more  thsin  speculate 
on  the  ultimate  outcome,  therefore.  I  believe 
that  by  refusing  further  involvement  in  a 
civil  conflict,  we  can  significantly  Improve 
the  outlook  for  the  native  population  on 
Taiwan.  Certainly  that  step  will  encourage 
the  direct  negotiations  which  the  Nation- 
alists have  repeatedly   refused 

TK«   DCrXMSK  Of  TATWAN 

The  most  troublesome  remaining  Issue  la 
our  obligation  to  defend  T'alwan.  as  provided 
by  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 

"Regard  an  armed  attack  directed  against 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  a  danger  to 
Its  own  peace  and  safety  and  would  act  to 
meet  the  danger — such  action  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  constitutional 
processes" 

The  treaty  Is  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  Executive  agree- 
ments. 

In  addition  the  Congress  has,  through  the 
Joint  Congressional  Resolution  to  Defend 
Formosa  of  1965.  empowered  the  President 
to.  "take  such  measures  as  he  Judges  to  be 
required  or  appropriate  In  assuring  the  de- 
fense of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores" 

Let  me  sajr  at  this  point.  Mr  Cnalrman, 
that  I  wholly  endorse  the  proposal  offered 
by  Senators  Church  and  Mathlas  to  repeal 
that  resolution.  We  have  been  assured  by 
successive  Administrations  that  it  will  not 
be  treated  as  Congressional  authority  for 
military  action  in  any  event  If  we  are  at 
all  concerned  about  Congressional  powers 
over  war  and  peace,  then  certainly  we  ought 
to  scrap  this  open-ended  and  virtually  limit- 
less authorization  (or  war  in  Asia 

On  the  treaty  Itself  It  must,  of  course,  be 
noted  that  the  commitment  Itself  raises  a 
troublesome  paradox  We  are  obliged  to  re- 
gard such  treaties  as  binding  until  they  are 
canceled,  a  process  requiring.  In  the  case  of 
our  defense  ueaty  with  Taiwan,  a  year"! 
notice  by  either  party  At  the  same  time  It 
is  hardly  open  to  dispute  that  intervention 
in  civil  war  violates  both  International  law 
and  our  own  concepts  of  sovereignty 

But  resolution  of  that  issues  is  a  question 
for  negotiation  In  any  case,  as  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Peking 

But  what  we  must  do  now  Is  reexamine  the 
status  of   our  obligation   to  defend  Taiwan 

We  are  under  no  commitment  to  station 
forces  or  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores 

We  are  not  committed  to  defend  the  off- 
shore Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 

We  are  not  oommlted  to  defend  Taiwan 
In  the  event  of  Nationalist  actions  taken 
without  prior  U.8   agreement. 

And  we  are  not.  of  course,  commlted,  to 
take  or  refrain  from  taking  any  position  con- 
cerning recognition  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  China  seat  In  the  United 
Nations,  or  the  ultimate  status  of  Taiwan. 

I  believe  our  commitments  °inder  the 
treaty  of  1964  have  been  niUy  met,  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  now  possible  to  both  reduce 
the  slxe  and  adjust  the  nature  of  our  Involve- 
ment 

During  the  course  of  our  alliance  with 
Taipei  we  have  supplied  directly  some  (2.6 
billion  In  military  assistance,  along  -vlth  vast 
additional  sums  made  available  through 
other  means  Chiang's  defenses  are  formld- 
abls  Indeed 

Peking,  meanwhile,  has  neither  In  being 
nor  In  production  the  offensive  capabL'lty, 
either  In  amphibious  landing  capacity,  ».ir- 
drop  or  bombers,  to  mount  an  effective  kt- 
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tack   against   defenses  as  solid  as  those  on 
Taiwan, 

With  or  without  direct  American  involve- 
ment, therefore,  the  prospect  of  a  Conimu- 
nlst  attack  on  Taiwan  Is  exceedingly  remote. 
I  would  say  it  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Under  such  circumstances  It  Is  clear  that 
we  can,  without  fear  of  the  consequences, 
fully  remove  our  forces  from  Taiwan  and 
from  the  Taiwan  strait  and  terminate  our 
military  assistance  to  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment We  can  do  so  without  abrogating  our 
defense  commitment  to  Taiwan,  since  the 
1954  agreement  can  In  no  way  be  construed 
to  demand  further  action  than  that  required 
to  deter  attack. 

Hence  the  door  is  open  to  end  In  very  real 
terms  our  Involvement  in  China's  civil  war 
I  believe  we  should  move  sf>eedlly  to  do  so. 
thus  clearly  placing  the  burden  of  achieving 
a  solution  where  It  must  eventually  reside 
In  any  case — In  the  hands  of  negotiators 
representing  Peking  and  Taipei 

TOWASD  A   NXW    LCYXL   OF   CNmO  STATES-CHINA 
RXLATIONS 

I  believe  the  considerations  I  have  outlined 
Offer  a  clear  path  toward  more  mature  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  It  Is  a  path  we 
take  without  abrogating  any  obligations, 
moral  or  legal,  to  the  Nationalist  Oovem- 
ment.  and  without  withdrawing  anything 
that  government  has  a  legitimate  right  to  ex- 
pect of  the  United  States. 

As  my  resolution  pro|>oses.  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  assume  the  China 
seats  In  the  United  Nations,  and  that  decision 
should  not  await  resolution  of  the  Status 
of  Taiwan   by  the  parties  Involved. 

We  should  meanwhile  end  our  diplomatic 
challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  Peking's  au- 
thority on  the  Mainland,  by  announcing  our 
willingness  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  government  as  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  China  and  to  withdraw  such  recog- 
nition from  the  Taiwan  regime 

And,  particularly  since  they  are  no  longer 
required  in  any  case,  we  should  remove 
the  very  real  symbols  of  our  physical  inter- 
vention in  China's  internal  affairs,  by  with- 
drawing all  U.S.  forces  from  Taiwan  and 
the  Taiwan  Strait  and  by  ending  further 
military  assistance  to  the  Taiwan 
government. 

In  pursuing  these  steps  we  must  avoid 
both  unrealistic  expectations  and  exagger- 
ated fears. 

They  wUl  not  cause  the  Peoples  Republic 
to  abondon  her  aspirations  for  influence 
In  Asia  and  her  ambition  to  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration for  wars  of  national  liberation. 

But  neither  wUl  they  lend  her  assistance  or 
encouragment  In  those  efforts 

These  steps  will  not  halt  China's  nuclear 
weapons  development  programs  and  their 
concomitant  additions  to  China's  consider- 
able military  and  diplomatic  power 

But  neither  will  they  accelerate  those  pro- 
grams And  they  will  certainly  improve  the 
prospect  for  Chinese  adherence  to  Interna- 
tional limitations  on  these  ominous  devices 

The  Initiatives  I  recommend  will  not  of 
themselves  end  the  hostility  that  a  genera- 
tion of  Chinese  feels  for  the  United  States, 
nor  speedily  end  Chinese  views  on  the  prob- 
ability of  conflict  between  our  two  systems 

But  neither  wUl  they  make  China  more 
dangerous  They  are  Instead  the  one  way  In 
which  we  can  begin  to  break  down  the  ani- 
mosity so  carefully  constructed  over  twenty 
years,  and  to  move  toward  a  more  realistic 
Chinese  understanding  of  the  United  States 

The  United  States  and  China  do  have  seri- 
ous differences   They  will  persist 

But  our  substantive  disputes  do  not  supply 
an  argument  for  continued  attempts  to  iso- 
late and  exclude  China  Instead  they  offer 
still  more  reason  for  establishing  the  sort  of 
International  relations  which  ought  to  exist 
between  mature  societies. 
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The  road  ahead  Is  a  difficult  one  regardless 
of  the  course  we  choose 

But  it  Is  also  a  road  of  opportunity.  11  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  heed  the  lesson  taught 
by  a  Chinese  scholar  to  an  American  in  1895: 

"Our  politics  must  be  Infinite,  reaching  tc 
both  ends  of  time  and  leading  a  thousand 
million  men  from  their  fathers  to  their  sons. 
In  lines  neither  broken  nor  tangled  You  who 
know  so  many  things  do  not  know  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful,  and  you  rage  with  de- 
sire for  what  Is  Immediate  and  you  destroy 
your  fathers  and  sons  together  You  can 

see  that  we  are  not  to  be  despised;  we  in- 
vented gunpowder — but  for  shooting  off  fire- 
works In  the  evening." 


PEOPLES  HOME  RULE  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THI    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  home  rule  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Early  In  May,  my  staff  and  I 
drafted  a  tentative  home  rule  proposal 
that  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
city  in  a  series  of  eight  public  hearings 
held  in  each  of  the  wards.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  that  tentative  proposal  was  an 
elected  mayor-city  council  form  of  gov- 
ernment The  Council  was  to  be  composed 
of  15  members,  eight  elected  from  wards 
and  seven  at  large  The  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council  were  to  serve  4-year  terms 
Under  the  tentative  proposal,  the  Dis- 
trict government  would  be  given  broad 
legislative  authority,  including  the  power 
to  set  taxes.  In  addition,  provision  was 
made  for  an  automatic  Federal  payment, 
pegged  at  32  percent  of  city  revenues  in 
1972  and  going  up  to  40  percent  in  1976. 

The  public  hearings  in  each  of  the 
city's  eight  wards  produced  valuable  dis- 
cussion of  the  tentative  proposal.  Not 
only  was  the  analysis  of  the  tentative 
measure  sharp  and  incisive  but  many 
alternatives  and  highly  innovative  sug- 
gestions were  put  forward,  many  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
home  rule  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
My  staff  and  I  carefully  reviewed  the 
record  of  these  hearings,  and  we  closely 
considered  the  many  suggestions  and 
comments  that  were  advanced. 

Before  discussing  the  bill  in  detail,  sev- 
eral important  points  should  be  made 
clear.  First,  while  the  bill  reflects  the 
best  thinking  of  those  District  citizens 
who  testified  at  the  hearings,  and  also 
the  soundest  technical  advice  available, 
this  bill  is  not  perfect.  No  legislation  is. 
There  no  doubt  will  be  many  refinements, 
improvements,  and  changes  as  the  bill 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 

Second,  in  many  cases,  difficult  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made  between  reasonable 
alternatives  on  such  questions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  size  of  the  City  Council 
and  whether  service  on  the  Council 
should  be  full  or  part  time  Because  one 
choice  was  made  does  not  mean  that 
other  options  were  not  reasonable  and 
sensible.  All  alternatives  were  consid- 
ered, but  In  order  to  frame  the  legisla- 
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tive  proposal  decisions  had  to  be  made, 
and  in  many  cases  the  judgments  were 
very  close. 

The  home  rule  bill  I  shall  introduce 
today,  like  the  tentative  measure,  pro- 
poses an  elected  mayor — city  council 
form  of  government  with  broad  legisla- 
tive authority,  including  the  power  to 
levy  taxes.  The  City  Council  would  be 
composed  of  11  members,  eight  elected 
from  wards  and  three  elected  at  large. 
The  provision  for  an  automatic  Federal 
pay-ment  going  up  to  40  percent  of  city 
revenues  in  1976  was  retained.  In  addi- 
tion, three  totally  innovative  proposals 
have  been  added  to  the  bill.  First,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  rightful  claim  of  the  young 
to  have  a  greater  share  in  government, 
a  youth  advisory  council  would  be 
formed.  Second,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  greater  de- 
cisionmaking down  to  the  neighborhood 
level,  a  District  of  Columbia  Government 
Decentralization  Commission  would  be 
established.  Finally,  a  new  ingredient 
to  the  Federal  payment  formula  is  added 
by  the  creation  of  procedures  to  com- 
pensate the  District  government  for 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  as- 
semblages, marches,  and  other  demon- 
strations in  the  District  which  relate 
solely  to  the  Federal  Goveniment. 

With  this  introduction,  I  shall  now  dis- 
cuss the  bill  in  some  detail, 

TH£    CITY    COUNCIL    AND    MAYOK 

The  City  Council  would  be  composed  of 
11  members,  three  elected  at  large  and 
eight  elected  from  each  of  eight  wards. 
Council  members  will  serve  3-year  terms, 
and  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
will  t>e  elected  from  among  the  Council 
members — section  301  The  chairman  of 
the  Council  will  receive  an  annual  salar>' 
of  $25,000.  .ne  vice  chairman  $24,000, 
and  the  remaining  members  $22,500 — 
section  303  <  b  >  These  levels  are  set  in 
the  bill  so  that  those  initially  running  for 
the  Council  may  have  some  notion  of 
what  the  salary  is  likely  to  be  Once 
elected,  the  Council  is  free  to  decrease 
or  increase  its  compensation  m  line  with 
whether  its  members  view  the  job  as  full- 
time  or  part-time.  Presumably,  the  level 
of  compensation  wlU  be  subject  to  change 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Council 
over  a  penod  of  time. 

The  District  goveniment  is  given  the 
legislative  power  with  respect  to  "any 
subject  as  to  which  Congress  could  exer- 
cise Its  authority  as  the  legislature  for 
the  District,  including  the  imposition  of 
appropriate  taxes  and  fees  " — section  325 
<&).  The  Council  is  given  the  authority 
to  pass  acts  with  respect  to  the  munici- 
pal courts — section  325(di  Judicial  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil— section  325'ei.  In  this  connection, 
one  new  feature  of  this  legislation  is  that 
each  judge  must  be  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  continue  his  residency  as  long 
as  he  is  a  judge — secUon  325 '  f ' ,  Finally, 
the  express  reservation  of  congressional 
authority  that  was  contained  in  secuon 
325  of  the  tentative  proposal  has  been 
deleted.  While  this  deletion  probably 
does  not  alter  Congress'  constitutional 
authority  over  the  District,  many  wit- 
nesses at   the   hearing  sensibly   argued 
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thAt  this  section  Invited  congressional  in- 
tervention In  local  affairs 

The  oCQce  of  the  Mayor  created  under 
the  bill  po^esses  the  chief  executive 
functions  or  the  District  Government. 
The  Mayor  will  serve  a  4-year  term,  and 
will  be  elected  :n  odd  numbered  yesu-s — 
section  401  a  The  Mayor  will  receive 
$40,000  annual  salary,  although  this 
amount  may  be  Increased  or  decreased 
by  the  Council,  but  any  decrease  will  only 
apply  to  future  terms  of  the  Mayor — sec- 
tion 40 1 1  c  *  The  Mayor  possesses  the  full 
executive  power  and  has  the  authority  to 
appoint  hLs  department  heads — section 
402.  The  bill  would  also  create  the  oflOce 
of  city  administrator  to  assist  the  Mayor 
The  city  administrator  will  be  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  Mayor  The  city  ad- 
ministrator performs  those  duties  that 
are  assigned  to  him  by  the  Mayor — sec- 
Uon  403 

•TjocrTAmT   rtr!*CTTo»fB 

The  District  government  would  be 
given  complete  authority  to  set  its  budg- 
et—Utle  V  The  Mayor  and  City  Council 
would  be  limited  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  how- 
ever The  District  government  would 
only  be  free  to  set  the  maximum  level  of 
Board  of  Education  expenditures,  but  It 
would  have  no  authority  to  dictate  line 
budget  expenditures  for  the  Board — sec- 
tion 707  Further  the  District  govern- 
ment would  have  the  authority  to  fi- 
nance its  capital  program  through  the 
sale  of  municipal  bonds,  as  do  most  other 
muiiicipa;,-«ovemments — title  VI  The 
bonds  would  not  be  tax  exempt,  but  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  subsidize  the 
added  interest  rate  cost  to  the  District 
government  of  issuing  bonds  with  no 
tax-exempt  status  In  addiuon.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pick  up  the  en- 
tire capital  cost  necessary  to  build  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  District  s  institu- 
tions of  higher  education — section  611 

THI     ANNUAL    AUTOMATIC     fXDntAL     PATMINT 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  to 
the  District  government  an  automatic 
annual  Federal  paj-ment  in  recognition 
of  the  unique  character  of  the  District  as 
the  Nation's  Capital  City  '  The  Federal 
payment  would  be  set  at  the  following 
levels  For  fiscal  year  1972.  an  amount 
equal  to  32  percent  of  District  revenues; 
for  fiscal  year  1973  34  percent;  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  36  percent,  for  fiscal  year  1975 
38  percent,  for  fiscal  year  1976  40  per- 
cent— section  731  In  addiuon.  as  a  new- 
feature,  the  District  government  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  expenses  m  connection  with 
national  demonstrations;  as  we  have 
seen,  the  recent  antiwar  demonstrations 
directed  at  the  Federal  Government  have 
cost  the  people  of  this  city  ailmost  $4 
million  These  are  costs  that  .'Should 
properly  be  shouldered  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  not  by  District  resi- 
dents. 

SLSCnONS 

Unlike  earlier  home  rule  proposal's 
this  bill  provides  for  election  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  on  a  partisan 
t>asi5 — Utle  vm  While  there  was  some 
sentiment  expressed  at  the  hearings  for 
nonpartisan  elections,  this  was  largely 
based  on  the  fear  that  Federal  employees 
could  not  paruclpate  m  local  elections  if 
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the  elections  were  held  along  party  Unes 
because  of  Hatch  Act  restrictions.  This 
view  has  considerable  merit,  and  it  is 
clear  that  some  statutory  change  is  nec- 
essary This  was  not  proposed  in  the 
context  of  the  home  rule  Dill  so  that  the 
discussion  of  the  merits  rf  the  home  rule 
would  not  be  diverted  by  other  possibly 
controversial  questions.  Within  the  next 
several  months.  I  shall  introduce  legisla- 
tion, mdependent  of  the  home  rule  bill, 
that  will  allow  Government  employees  to 
participate  in  local  elections,  whether 
partisan  or  not  The  restrictions  con- 
tained m  the  present  Hatch  Act  protect- 
ing employees  from  coercion  and  political 
mfluence  would  be  retained 

There  was  much  testimony  at  the 
hearings  in  favor  of  party  elections,  and 
as  was  indicated,  this  approach  was 
adopted  It  seems  clear  that  party  elec- 
tions set  a  much  stronger  framework 
for  community  political  action  The  cre- 
ation of  strong  political  parties  neight- 
ens  political  awareness  and  thus  creates 
greater  and  more  broadly  based  citizen 
mvolvement  This  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Delegate  race  and  deserves 
to  be  further  encouraged 

The  bill  would  also  restore  the  right 
to  vote  to  ex -felons  once  they  have  been 
■'pjwdoned  of  such  offense  or  completed 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  required 
for  such  offense  "  This  point  was  men- 
tioned at  every  public  hearing  and  obvi- 
ously has  strong  citizen  support.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ume  has  come  when  we 
must  cease  treatmg  ex-convicts  as  second 
class  citizens  and  bring  them  into  our 
society  as  full  participants — section  801 

The  mechanics  of  electing  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  will  be  much  the 
same  as  those  that  appUed  In  the  Dele- 
gate election  Nominees  for  City  Council 
.seats  from  the  wards  must  collect  250  sig- 
natures from  the  ward  In  which  the  can- 
didate Is  running  Candidates  for  at-largc 
seats  and  the  Mayor  must  collect  250  sig- 
natures in  each  ward  of  the  District  The 
winners  will  be  selected  m  party  primary 
elections  and  in  a  general  election.  Local 
officials  will  be  subject  to  recall — section 
803 

OISTKICT   OF  COLDMBXA   I>SCZKTm4I.IZATION 
COMMiaSION 

At  the  hearings  on  the  tentative  home 
rule  proposal,  a  number  of  witnesses  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  for  some  mecha- 
nism to  bring  government  more  effec- 
tively down  to  the  neighborhood  level. 
Obviously,  thks  Is  a  proposal  that  de- 
serves much  work  and  careful  considera- 
tion Consequently,  the  home  rule  bill 
would  establish  a  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  .study  of,  and 
recommend  to  the  Council  a  plan  for.  the 
e.stabllshment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
oia  of  neighborhood  councils  which  shall 
have  delegated  to  them  those  functions 
which  can  be  administered  on  a  neigh- 
borhood basis  " — section  1102  The  Com- 
.Tussion  would  be  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers, eight  appomted  by  the  Mayor  and 
'our  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council — 
section  1103  Within  1  year,  the  Com- 
mission must  submit  Its  plan  to  the 
Council.  The  Council  may  approve  the 
plan,  approve  It  with  revisions,  or  dis- 
approve it  If  the  Council  falls  to  take 
action  within  60  days  after  the  plan  is 
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submitted,  the  neighborhood  councils 
will  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  plan — section  1106. 

TOtTTH     AOVISOmT     COtTNCII. 

It  should  be  plain  that  youth  are  de- 
manding and  deserve  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  government  policies  affecting 
them.  This  was  a  major  theme  of  much 
of  the  testimony  at  the  neighborhood 
hearings.  The  home  rule  bill  responds  by 
creating  a  highly  innovative  youth  ad- 
visory council  The  youth  council  would 
have  the  duty  of  advlsmg  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  legislation  concerning  youth,  rec- 
ommend legislation  on  matters  affecting 
yoirth.  and  dLscuss.  study  and  report  to 
the  Council  Renerally  on  the  problems  af- 
fecting youth  in  the  city — section  1122. 
The  youth  council  would  be  composed 
of  one  member  elected  from  each  of  the 
accredited  pubhc  and  parochial  high 
schools  in  the  District  The  members 
would  receive  a  stipend  of  $1,500  a  year 
for  service  on  the  youth  council — section 
1123  The  youth  council  will  be  provided 
administrative  support  and  services  by 
the  City  Council — section  1124. 

CHABTU     RXrKRENDVM 

Upon  passage  of  the  home  rule  bill  by 
Congress,  and  approval  by  the  President, 
the  bill  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  District  for  approval — section 
1401.  If  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
District  accept  the  bill,  it  shall  become 
law — section  1405 


THE  WORKER  IS  NOT  THE 
SCAPEGOAT 

HON   BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TrxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  lot  of  discussion  about  who's  to  blame 
for  our  current  economic  problems — the 
worker,  profits,  the  money  .supply  or  the 
mterest  rale  The  easiest  and  the  current 
favorite  scapegoat  is  organized  labor. 

A  quick  look  at  the  economic  history  of 
the  past  few  years  .shows  this  simplistic 
answer  Is  unreasonable — many  other 
costs,  and  many  companies'  and  banks' 
profits,  have  Increased  more  rapidly  than 
labor  costs.  Furthermore,  in  real  dollars 
the  worker  Is  falling  behind.  'When  he 
negotiates  for  a  .substantial  increase  In 
wages,  he  is  only  trying  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  Those  who  blame  him  for 
Inflation  should  remember — he  is  also 
among  the  first  to  suffer  from  soaring 
prices 

But  the  administration  is  not  only  try- 
ing to  put  the  blame  on  the  worker,  It  Is 
making  him  the  victim  of  Its  solution. 
Workers  .suffer  from  unemployment,  from 
the  administration's  opposition  to  a 
meaningful  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  and  now  from  meddling  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process — meddling 
that  looks  suspiciously  like  It  could  be- 
come compulsory  arbitration. 

The  most  definitive  description  of  what 
the  current  economic  problems  mean  to 
American  workers  comes,  of  course,  from 
the   spoke.sman    of   organized    labor   In 
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America,  George  Meany  He  recently  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  on  the  administration's  attempts 
to  deal  with  it  at  the  Seventh  Convention 
of  the  International  Insurance  Workers 
Union.  Because  I  think  his  statement  is 
both  interesting  and  informative,  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
An  addkess  bt  AFT^CIO  President  Oeorce 
Meant    to   the   7th    Convention    or   the 

INTMINATIONAI.  InSOTIANCE   WOEKERS  UNION 

AT  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  on  Mat  27,  1971 

Tes,  I  am  a  plumb«r.  I  don't  linow  bow 
humble  I  am  but  I  idways  try  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  the  plumbing  business  I  say 
plumbers  in  a  good  many  cases  are  more  Im- 
portant than  lawyers.  You  can  put  millions 
of  people  In  a  great  city  and  get  along  with- 
out lawyers  but  you  couldn't  put  them  In 
there  without  plumbers.  So  I  must  warn  you 
never  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  a 
plumber  In  fact.  I  know  anyone  who  has  ever 
got  a  bill  from  a  plumber  doesn't  underesti- 
mate them. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Insurance 
Workers  on  the  tremendously  good  Job  being 
done  by  this  organization  In  a  very  difficult 
field,  and  when  I  say  it  is  a  difficult  field  to 
organize,  I  say  that  because  of  experience 
over  many  years;  and  I  think  under  Bill 
Olllen  the  organization  Is  showing  real  prog- 
ress in  Its  effort  to  bring  benefit  of  trade 
unionism  to  the  insurance  workers  of  this 
great  country. 

Now  I  could  discuss  with  you  this  morning 
many  problems  of  interest  to  us  as  trade 
unionists  and  as  Americans  Of  course,  -ve 
can  always  talk  about  the  war  We  have  dem- 
onstrations and,  of  course,  we  have  the  criti- 
cism of  the  President  and  all  the  pros  and 
cons  In  Congress  about  the  war.  but  there  Is 
one  thing  there  seems  to  be  agreement  on. 
that  we  should  try  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  get 
our  boys  home  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
very  ImporUnt  business  that  we  have  at 
home.  Of  course,  they  talk  alxjut  a  definite 
cut-off  date,  and  while  I  certainly  hold  no 
brief  for  President  Nixon  I  think  we  have 
to  be  absolutely  fair  and  realize  that  when 
he  became  President  we  had  540.000  In  Viet- 
nam. He  said  that  he  would  wind  the  war 
down  and  turn  It  over  to  the  South  Vietnam 
team  and  get  our  boys  back  as  fast  as  he 
could:  and  In  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
years  he  has  brought  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  home,  and  we  are  down  now  to 
260,000  So  I  think  that  we  can  say  that 
within  a  reasonably  short  time  this  problem 
will  certainly  be  out  of  the  way. 

But  we  have  many  problems  here  at  home, 
many  problems  I  could  talk  to  you  about — 
environment,  clean  air,  clean  water  After  a 
century  of  doing  business  as  usual,  pollut- 
ing the  streams,  polluting  the  air,  we  now 
find  that  everybody  Is  concerned  about  en- 
vironment In  my  book,  they  should  be  con- 
cerned because  this  is  a  real  problem. 

And.  of  course,  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
generation  gap.  We  have  Women's  Lib  and 
the  drug  problem,  poverty  problems,  and  all 
that.  But  as  trade  unionists  we  are  Interested 
In  the  No.  1  problem,  that  Is.  the  economy 
and  Jobs,  and  our  business  is  jobs,  decent 
Jobs  and  under  decent  conditions  with  ade- 
quate pay.  so  the  worker  can  get  a  fair  share 
of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  by  this  demo- 
cratic society  we  have  here  in  the  United 
States 

Everything  that  we  do  legislatively,  orga- 
nizationally, politically,  is  directed  toward 
Jobs  and  securing  an  adequate  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  workers  we  represent 

So  when  we  look  at  the  economy  today  we 
see  a  rather  sad  picture  We  are  In  trouble 
economically,  and  I  think  we  should  take 
a  look  at  it  and  s«e  how  we  got  to  this 
position 

We  have  now  6  1  percent  of  our  people,  our 
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working  force,  unemployed,  which  adds  up  to 
five  million  people  Of  course,  these  are  sta- 
tistics, basic  figures,  but  In  human  terms, 
the  loss  of  a  Job  Is  a  serious  thing  More  and 
more  of  the  unemployed  are  running  out  of 
their  unemployment  Insurance  and  are  turn- 
ing to  welfare  and  to  other  me&ns  of  get- 
ting by 

How  did  we  get  to  this  position?  In  Janu- 
ary. 1969,  when  the  present  Administration 
took  office  in  Washington  we  had  come 
through  90  consecutive  months  of  continued 
economic  Improvement  measured  by  every 
measuring  rod  that  we  used  to  see  how  the 
economy  was  going  We  had  something  like 
2.7  percent  of  our  people  uri«nployed  at  that 
time,  which  was  the  lowesHfigure  In  many 
many  years  And,  of  course,  we  had  Inflation 
which  is  always  part  of  our  problem  So  when 
the  new  Administration  came  in,  they  an- 
nounced they  were  going  to  do  something 
new.  that  they  were  going  to  lick  this  prob- 
lem of  Inflation,  they  were  going  to  cool  off 
the  economy,  slow  li  down  They  were  going 
to  tighten  up  on  money  They  were  going  to 
restrict  credit,  but  they  were  going  to  do  this 
without  Increasing  unemployment  President 
Nixon  in  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO  In  early  February.  1969.  put  It 
In  writing  He  said  he  was  going  to  cool  off 
the  economy,  he  was  going  to  bring  the  prices 
down  but  he  was  going  to  do  it  without  add- 
ing to  unemployment 

Of  course,  economists  as  a  general  rule  felt 
when  you  slow  down,  when  you  tighten  up 
on  money,  prevent  business  expansion,  the 
natural  result  is  that  you  do  add  to  unem- 
ployment, but  President  Nixon  said  this  was 
not   going   to   happen. 

Well,  what  did  happen.  They  cooled  off  the 
economy  all  right.  They  slowed  It  down,  and 
In  two  years  we  lost  2.200.000  Jobs  We  have 
seen  the  Interest  rates  In  this  country  go  to 
the  highest  level  In  over  100  years,  putting  a 
tremendous  burden  not  on  big  business,  not 
on  big  banks  but  putting  It  on  the  small 
business  man  and  putting  it.  the  burden,  on 
the  citizen  who  wanted  to  buy  a  home.  It 
got  to  the  situation  where  interest  rates  were 
10  percent,  actual  rates  and  10>^ 

Now  what  did  we  get  from  the  Adminis- 
tration during  this  period''  Did  we  get  any 
concrete  proposals  to  try  to  turn  this  situa- 
tion around?  Incidentally,  the  prices  did  not 
go  down;  they  went  up  This  took  a  lot  of 
doing,  according  to  the  experts  but  the  Nixon 
Administration  managed  to  do  It  They  man- 
aged to  add  to  unemployment  and  bring 
prices  up  at  the  same  time 

Now  as  I  say.  what  did  we  get  during  this 
time?  Did  we  get  any  concrete  proposal  for 
Jobs  to  build  up  the  purchasing  power''  No! 
We  got  rosy  predictions  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen. Things  are  Just  going  to  be  all  right 
Even  though  inflation  kept  going  up,  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  figures,  everything  is 
going  to  l)e  all  right. 

Well,  we  don't  take  that,  we  go  by  the  rec- 
ord, and  the  record  shows  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's so-called  economic  "game  plan" 
which  was  Inaugurated  In  January.  1969,  Is 
an  absolute  and  complete  failure  This  "game 
plan"  was  the  brainchild  of  Dr  Burns,  who 
was  a  great  economist,  and  he  was  the  one 
that  was  In  charge 

Now  do  we  get  from  him  anv  apology  for 
the  failure?  Oh,  no!  He  doesn't  talk  about  his 
"game  plan"  any  more  but  he  talks  about  the 
trade  union  movement  and  about  the  work- 
ers. In  other  words,  he  is  looking  for  a  whip- 
ping boy  He  Is  looking  for  someone  upon 
whom  to  place  the  blame  and  he  cracks  down 
on  wages,  high  wages  are  responsible  for  the 
Inflation  which  we  are  going  through 

So  he  comes  up  with  some  proposals  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  people  In  the  Impor- 
tant and  vital  Industries:  repeal  of  protective 
laws  that  have  been  put  on  the  statute  books 
for  many  years  to  protect  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  employment,  financed  by  federal 
funds,  laws  that  have  for  their  purpose  the 
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idea  that  public  money,  the  people's  money 
should  never  be  spent  in  a  way  to  depress 
wages,  to  bring  wages  down. 

He  is  against  the  minimum  wage  law  He 
Is  against  increasing  the  minimum  wage  But 
for  business  he  feels  that  they  should  get 
another  tax  incenuve  of  some  kind.  Now  he 
points  to  the  construction  industry,  trying 
to  fix  the  blame  there.  And  do  you  know  that 
the  one  item  in  the  cost  of  housing  that  has 
gone  up  the  least  in  the  last  20  years,  accord- 
ing to  official  government  figures  and  our 
figures,  has  been  the  cost  of  construction 
labor. 

In  1859,  when  you  bought  a  house  in  this 
country,  33  per  cent  of  the  money  you  paid 
for  the  house  went  for  construction  labor  on 
the  Job.  Now  the  cost  of  housing  has  gone 
up  but  if  you  buy  a  house  today.  18  percent 
of  the  money  you  plant  down  for  the  house 
is  for  construction  labor.  That  doesn't  mean, 
as  I  say,  that  the  house  costs  less;  it  costs 
more  but  what  happened?  The  cost  cf  land 
uppel  300  percent;  the  cost  of  hiring  the 
money,  of  financing,  upped  260  percent;  the 
cost  of  closing  fees  have  been  doubled;  the 
cost  of  material  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
one  item  that  has  contributed  the  least  to 
Increase  In  prices  Is  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion labor  itself  on  the  Job  And  this  is  the 
thing  that  the  President'?  economic  advisors 
point  to.  not  to  the  cost  of  interest,  not  to 
the  high  cost  oT  land,  but  to  labor,  and  that 
Is  an  old  story  with  us.  Any  lime  something 
goes  wrong,  they  try  to  assess  the  blame  and 
put  It  on  labor. 

Then  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  PresS- 
dent's  economic  advisors  headed  up  by  Dr 
McCracken,  who  came  out  with  what  they 
called  Inflation  ethics  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  they  came  out  with  a  statement  that  if 
the  steelworkers  were  to  apply  the  same  set- 
tlement they  got  a  month  or  so  ago  from  the 
canned  industry.  If  they  were  to  apply  this 
to  the  steel  settlement,  the  steel  contracts, 
this  would  be  very,  very  damaging  to  the 
economy. 

So  here  we  have  the  steelworkers  and  their 
employers  who  had  not  yet  sat  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  being  told  by  government, 
t>e  careful,  don't  give  them  too  much  of  a 
wage  increase,  and  this  affects  450,000  basic 
steelworkers  So  here  we  have  the  govern- 
ment In  on  the  side  of  the  employer  at  the 
bargaining  table  even  before  the  negotiations 
start 

And  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  toying  with  the  Idea  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration 

This  Is  not  a  good  picture— the  attempt 
to  make  labor  the  scapegoat  and  deliberately 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  wages  down,  and,  of 
course,  if  this  plan  were  to  be  successful. 
and  I  dont  think  It  is  going  to  be,  it  wiU 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy and  on  everybody  and  every  citizen  of 
this  great  nation  because  this  American 
economy  that  has  produced  so  much  over 
the  years,  produced  more  than  any  other 
economy  of  any  other  nation  on  earth,  is 
based  on  the  amount  of  mass  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  The  things  that  we  can  make  and 
produce  are  sold  to  the  American  people.  The 
American  people,  the  American  worker,  is  the 
best  customer  of  American  business,  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  record,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  your  best 
customer,  then  you  are  going  to  bring  the 
economy  down  and  perhaps  bring  it  to  a  halt 

Well,  as  far  as  the  trade  union  movement 
Is  concerned,  we  are  not  going  to  buy  that 
at  all  We  are  not  going  to  be  intimidated 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  move  ahead  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  demand  a  fair 
share  for  the  worker  of  the  wealth  that  the 
economy  produces,  and  this  is  what  the  trade 
union  movement  is  all  about,  and  this  is 
what  It  has  always  been  all  about. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  In  this 
country  and  we  in  the  trade  union  movement 
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take  pride  in  the  fact  that  e^ery  activity 
that  Is  directed  toward  the  general  welfare 
of  the  [>eople  as  a  whole  finds  the  trade  union 
movement  in  the  forefront 

Now  we  have  the  problem  of  the  nation's 
health,  and  this,  of  course. Is  one  of  our  No. 
1  legislative  objectives  this  year — a  national 
health  plan.  We  have  no  problem  as  far  as 
medical  know-how  is  concerned  We  have 
the  b«»t  doctors  In  the  world  We  have  hospi- 
tals. We  haven't  enough  of  them  We  need 
some  more.  We  have  the  best  specialists  In 
medicine  in  the  world,  but  the  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  this  whole  Industry,  this 
Industry  of  caring  for  the  sick.  Is  frag- 
mented, and  it  Is  fragmented  In  the  way  that 
adds  to  the  cost  to  the  patient,  and  we  have 
got  to  the  point  now  in  this  country  where 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  meet  the  economic 
demands   that   come   from   Illness. 

We  have  cases  where  an  Individual  enter- 
ing the  hospital  and  before  getting  to  the 
operating  room  or  before  getting  any  atten- 
tion at  all.  piles  up  all  sorts  of  bills,  so  much 
to  this  specialist,  so  much  to  that  specialist. 
Hospital  rooms  now  are  approaching.  In  fact 
they  are  not  approaching,  they  are  right  at 
the  $100  a  day  level  The  only  people  who 
can  afford  to  be  sick  today  In  America  are 
the  very,  very  wealthy  who  have  all  the 
wherewithal  they  need,  and  the  very,  very 
poor  who  get  care  through  the  charity 
method  All  those  in  between  are  In  a  real 
bind  insofar  as  the  cost  of  illness  In  this 
country  Is  concerned  We  feel  that  something 
should  be  done  about  It.  and  that  govern- 
ment should  do  something  about  It.  that 
Congress  should  do  something  about  It,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  very,  very  active  to  see 
that  they  do. 

Then  we  have  got  the  minimum  wage  law 
Now  we  put  the  minimum  wage  law  on  the 
statute  books  many  years  ago.  In  1938 — put 
a  minimum  of  25  cenU  an  hour  Just  think 
of  It,  28  cents  an  hour  That  was  all  we  asked 
for.  and  at  that  time  we  were  told  that  this 
would  ruin  business,  this  would  put  many 
small  biislnesses  out  of  business  Well,  we 
went  ahead  We  brought  millions  under  that 
law  We  have  raised  It.  We  have  got  It  now  to 
•  1  60  an  hour  and  It  covers  tens  of  millions 
of  employees  In  Industrtee  that  were  not  re- 
ceiving a  living  wage. 

Now  is  our  real  interest  In  that?  We  have  a 
humanitarian  Interest  In  anything  that  af- 
fects workers  anywhere,  even  workers  outside 
the  country  So  we  have  this  Interest  in  low 
paid  workers  but  we  have  another  Interest 
and  It  Is  the  economy  as  a  whole 

When  you  get  people  getting  75  cents.  »0 
cents  an  hour  and  perhaps  supplementing 
their  Income  by  getting  food  from  the  wel- 
fare agencies,  those  people  are  not  playing 
their  part  In  adding  to  the  purchasing  power 
that  we  need  to  keep  our  economy  going,  and 
we  like  to  see  the  people  who  are  getting  80 
and  90  cents  an  hour  get  twice  that,  because 
then  they  will  be  able  to  play  their  part  in 
the  market  and  buy  the  things  that  the  rest 
of  the  workers  In  this  country  can  produce 
and  give  the  whole  economy  an  upward  shot. 

Well,  we  are  asking  for  M  an  hour  Imme- 
diately and  then  a  raise  within  a  year  to 
•325  an  hour  This  Is  still  far  below  the 
government's  own  figure  as  to  a  minimum 
wage  or  a  subsl stance  wage  to  keep  people 
out  of  poverty  and  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  this  would  help  millions 
of  people,  it  would  also  help  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  we  find  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testifying  Just  yesterday  against  the  increase 
of  the  minimum  wage 

What  Is  the  argument?  Well,  business 
oouldnt  stand  it  It  would  hurt  small  busl- 
neas  and  It  would  be  Inflationary  The  same 
old  arguments  we  have  been  heating  for  30 
years,  nothing  new 

It  Is  a  funny  thing,  you  bring  a  worker  in 
a  low  paid  Industry  up  from  »1  60  an  hour  to 
•2  00  an  hour,  an  advance  of  40  cent* — 916  a 
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week,  and  we  are  told  this  is  inflMlonary 
The  Idea  Is  that  this  puts  too  much  money 
Into  the  spending  stream  and  will  push 
prices  up,  and  this  to  me  Is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous because  these  people  don't  buy  any 
luxury  goods  Most  of  their  money  goes  Just 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

At  the  same  time  we  don't  hear  a  single 
word  from  the  Administration  about  the 
doubling  of  the  Interest  rates,  about  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  of  profits  that 
the  banks  made  In  the  last  two  years  due  to 
this  high  Interest  rate.  Why  Is  It  that  high 
interest  rates  and  enormous  profits  to  banks 
and  large  corporations  are  not  Inflationary 
but  a  "lousy"  40  cents  an  hour  to  a  day 
laborer  Is  Inflationary?  This  Is  something  we 
can  never  understand 

Well,  we  are  going  to  be  in  these  things,  all 
of  the  thingo  that  apply  to  the  consumer, 
minimum  wage,  consumer  protection,  truth- 
In-lendlng.  truth -In -labeling,  and  so  forth, 
because  this  Is  our  business. 

During  these  recent  years  of  national  tur- 
moil and  stress  the  American  trad^  union 
movement  has  remained  solidly  dedicated  to 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  country  In  carrying  out  our  demand 
for  a  very  fair  share  of  wealth,  we  are  going 
to  adhere  to  the  solid  principles  on  which 
our  movement  Is  founded,  and  we  have  al- 
ways believed  that  whatever  Is  good  for  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  must  of  neces- 
sity, be  good  for  the  trade  union  movement 
for  the  workers  that  we  represent 

So  we  Intend  to  continue  to  be  identified 
in  Washington  as  a  people's  lobby  and  as  we 
go  away  from  a  war-oriented  economy  to  a 
p)erlod  of  reconversion  we  realize  that  the 
nation  must  face  up  to  the  vital  domestic 
probleais  that  affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
all  of  our  people 

We  need  more  housing  In  this  country  We 
need  to  rehabilitate  our  cities,  many  of  which 
have  become  vast  slums  We  need  better 
medical  care  We  have  the  know-how  and  we 
should  see  to  It  that  this  medical  care  Is  de- 
livered to  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  and  not  Just  to  the  very  wealthy  or 
the  very  poor 

We  are  in  good  shape  I  would  say  as  na- 
tional AFL-CIO  to  meet  these  challenges  but 
1972  Is  going  to  be  a  crucial  year  for  all  who 
believe  that  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  Is 
measured  not  by  the  health  of  its  banks  and 
large  corporations  but  by  the  economic  wel- 
fare and  standing  of  the  great  mass  of  Its 
people.  This  has  always  been  our  measuring 
rod  and  It  Is  the  measuring  rod  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  use  In  the  days  ahead 

So  when  we  look  at  1972  we  have  got  to 
see  to  It  that  we  elect  those  In  Washington 
who  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  this  great 
nation,  who  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  little  people  of  America. 

We  have  a  very  efficient  organization  in 
many  respects.  We  have  a  fine  research  de- 
partment, organizing  department,  civil 
rights,  but  one  of  our  best  depco^ments  Is 
COPE,  the  APL-CIO  political  arm.  and  th^y 
are  prepared  and  getting  prepeo'ed  for  1972 
We  are  going  to  need,  however,  the  full  co- 
operation of  every  international  union,  every 
local  union  at  every  level  of  this  great 
federation. 

Now  I  am  confident  In  the  days  to  come. 
American  labor  will  play  Its  part  as  It  always 
has  played  in  Improving  the  lot  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people.  We  don't  buy 
the  Idea  that  labor  is  the  scapegoat  We  don't 
buy  the  idea  that  prosperity  comes  from 
keeping  the  banks  and  the  large  corpora- 
tions prosperous.  We  still  adhere  to  the 
theory  that  the  prosperity  of  this  great  nation 
must  be  based  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  our 
members  and  all  those  who  work  for  wages. 

I  am  supremely  confident  come  1972  we 
are  going  to  do  our  Job  again  and  I  am  con- 
fident we  are  going  to  have  the  cooperation 
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of  BUI  Olllen   and  this  great  American  or- 
ganization representing  the  workers  in  the 
insurance  Industry. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


KORCZAK  ZIOLKOWSKI,  MOUNTAIN 
CARVER 

HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOCTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1971 

Mr  ABOITREZK  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Dakota  Is  justly  famous  as  the  home  of 
"The  Shrine  of  Democracy"'  at  Mount 
Rushmore  near  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  This  . 
memorial  to  four  great  American  Presi- 
dents is  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  every  year  who  are  left  awed 
by  this  great  tribute  to  these  deserving 
Americans.  Yet,  not  far  away,  another 
tribute  to  another  American  is  under 
construction  This  Is  the  Crazy  Horse 
Memorial  being  sculpted  by  Korczak 
Ziolkowski  near  Ciister.  S.  Dak. 

After  22  years  of  work  nearly  2,700.000 
tons  of  rock  have  been  blasted  away.  This 
is  seven  times  more  stone  than  was  re- 
moved at  Mt  Rushmore  all  together  A 
rough  outline  of  Crazy  Horse's  profile,  the 
top  of  his  arm,  and  the  top  of  the  horse's 
mane  are  silhouetted  free  against  the  sky. 
The  opening  under  Crazy  Horse's  out- 
stretched arm  is  clear  through  the  moun- 
tain When  this  tunnel  is  completed,  a  10 
story  building  would  be  able  to  be  fitted 
In  It. 

Thus  far,  the  project  has  been  financed 
entirely  without  the  aid  of  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  funds.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  has.  however,  seen  fit  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Memorial  tax 
exempt.  Fundamentally,  the  project  is 
financed  through  a  $2  per  car  admission 
fee  of  the  visitors  who  can  see  not  only 
the  magnificent  project  under  construc- 
tion, but  also  Mr.  Zlolkowskl's  studio- 
home  and  gallery.  The  proceeds  go  solely 
to  purchase  the  dynamite  and  equipment 
and  to  pay  for  any  help  the  sculptor  has 
with  him.  Mr.  Ziolkowski  himself  do- 
nates his  time  to  the  project  and  has 
never  had  a  salary  or  expense  account. 

This  story  Is  eloquently  told  In  Korczak 
Ziolkowski.  Mountain  Carver  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Swastck.  I  would  recommend  this 
book  highly  to  you,  and  to  whet  your 
appetite  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  re- 
produce one  of  the  chapters  from  the 
book  called  "Thunder  in  the  Sky."  It 
follows ; 

THtTNOKIl     IN     TH«    SKT 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  the 
mountain  vacation  land  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rapid  City.  In  the 
glare  of  the  summer  sun  of  1939.  two  men 
were  helping  Qutzon  Borglum  dynamite  out 
of  Mount  Rushmore  the  world's  greatest 
monument  to  four  great  Americans  These 
four  Americans  were  presidents  who  per- 
sonified to  the  world  the  individual  free- 
dom and  equality  of  opportunity  for  which 
America  stands  and  on  which  American  de- 
mocracy rests — Washington.  Jefferson.  Lin- 
coln and  Theodore  Roosevelt  The  monument 
was  the  world-famed  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  aptly  called  The  Shrine  of 
Democracy. 

As  the  two  men  watched  the  sixty-foot 
faces  of  the  foiir  prealdent  eoaerglng  more 
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and  more  distinctly  from  the  granite  of  the 
mountain-side,  and  while  they  listened  tc 
the  thunderous  booms  of  periodic  dynamite 
blasts  and  to  the  staccato  pounding  of  air 
drills,  an  idea  flred  their  imaglnauon  They 
decided  to  construct  an  even  larger  monu- 
ment— not  only  to  enshrine  a  great  Ideal  but 
also  to  repair  an  even  greater  wrong  They 
determined  also  that  this  new  memorial. 
like  the  Mount  Rushmore  shrine,  should  be 
raised  In  the  Black  HlUs  where  once  the 
thunder  of  white  mens  guns  had  shattered 
the  red  man's  peace. 

The  Black  Hills  are  a  small  group  of  moun- 
tains partly  in  northeastern  Wyoming  but 
prlncli>ally  In  western  South  Dakota  They 
stretch  over  a  total  area  of  about  6.000 
square  miles — roughly  100  miles  in  length 
and  fifty  miles  In  width — about  a  third  of 
which  Is  covered  »1th  dense  dark  pine  from 
which  the  region  derives  its  name  Fed  b> 
several  streams  and  creeks  the  region  fomu 
an  oasis  In  a  sem.l-arld  plain 

This  was  one  reason  why  the  Dakota  Sioux 
Indians  inhabited  the  Black  HlU.s  more  than 
a  century  ago.  The  Dakotas  were  the  largest 
native  group  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  who 
were  second  only  to  the  Algonqulns  In  num- 
bers among  all  the  Indian  nations  within  the 
present  area  of  the  United  Stales  They  num- 
bered over  30.000  men  women  and  children 
and,  according  to  an  authority,  were  unlver- 


erallon  As  the  grave  of  Custer  marked  the 
high-water  mark  of  Sioux  supremacy  in  the 
trans-Misslsslppl  region,  so  the  grave  of 
Crazy  Horse  marked  the  ebb." 

The  Dakota  Sioux  never  recovered  from  the 
blow,  losing  the  Black  Hills,  as  they  had  lost 
so  much  of  their  land  elsewhere  In  America, 
to  the  white  Invaders  who  were  ruthlessly 
ptishing  westward,  driven  by  insatiable  land 
hunger  and  greed  for  wealth  Dispossessed, 
exploited,  beaten  but  never  broken,  the 
proud  Dakotas  treasured  the  memory  of 
Chief  Crazy  Horse  as  a  tragic  symbol  of  the 
red  man's  greatness — a  warrior  martyred  for 
his  devotion  to  his  race  and  land. 

The  new  memorial  conceived  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1939  at  Mount  Rushmore  s  Shr\ne  to 
Democracy  was  to  enshnne  that  memory  in 
a  colossal  granite  monument  carved  out  of  a 
mountain  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  a  man  and 
a  race  that  remained  unbroken  even  in  defeat 
and  despair  The  man  who  conceived  this 
memorial  was  Henry  Standing  Bear,  a  leader 
among  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota  While  serving  as  an  interpreter  for 
Qutzon  Borglum.  Chief  Standing  Bear  was 
impressed  with  America's  tribute  to  its  great 
sons  Proud  of  his  Indian  heritage  and  mind- 
ful of  the  red  mans  moments  of  greatness, 
he  determined  t<j  lmmortall2ie  in  granite  one 
of  It*  heroes — a  warrior  chief  who  had  lived 
hunted,  fought  and  died  m  the  Black  HUis. 


recognition  by  the  white  man — an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  American  sense  of  jusuoe 
and  fair  play  for  all  men. 


A  HERO  AT  AGE  OP  74 


"physically,  mentally  and  probably  morall^^rusted  with  the  task  of  realizing  his  dream 
of  any  of  the  western  tribes   '  Brave,  vigoi^      was  an  assistant  of  Gutzou  Borglum.  a  Polish 


ous,  hardy  and  unrivalled  as  horsemen,  they 
were  described  by  one  American  general  as 
the  best  light  cavalry  In  the  world 

The  Dakotas  loved  their  hills  and  re- 
garded them  with  rellgloiis  veneration  as 
wall  as  native  affection  and  loyalty  Perhaps 
they  knew  of  the  Incredibly *^rlch  mineral 
deposits  of  gold,  sliver,  copper  and  tin  hid- 
den In  the  Black  Hills,  particularly  gold.  If 
they  did.  they  made  little  noise  about  them 
and  still  less  use  of  them,  preferring  the 
animal  treasures  found  In  the  streams  and 
woods.  In  this  they  differed  from  the  white 
men  who  visited  their  bills  from  time  to 
time. 

In  1874.  an  expedition  under  General 
George  Custer  discovered  gold  In  the  Black 
Hills,  starting  the  last  Important  gold  rush 
In  the  Umted  States  The  floating  white 
population  of  the  West — prospectors,  miners. 
desperados — rushed  into  the  hill  oasis,  peo- 
pling Deadwood  and  other  mining  towns 
almost  overnight.  Wild  BUI  Hlckok.  Calamity 
Jane  and  the  Wells  Pargo  stagecoach  drivers 
became  familiar  and  fabulous  figures  In 
this  "Richest  One  Hundred  Miles  Square  In 
the  World  " — an  area  that  fully  Justified  its 
flamboyantly  boastful  designation  by  yield- 
ing over  »100.000,000  In  gold  alone  and  be- 
coming one  of  the  richest  gold-mining  dis- 
tricts In  the  United  States. 

It  also  became  one  of  the  bloodiest  for  a 
brief  span  of  years  As  the  miners  poured 
Into  the  Black  Hills,  disrupting  the  primitive 
life  of  the  natives  and  despoiling  both  peo- 
ple and  land,  the  Sioux  Indians  rose  to  de- 
fend their  sacred  mountains  and  their  fields 
and  streams  Under  the  leadership  of  Sitting 
Bull  and  Crazy  Horse,  they  overwhelmed  the 
regiment  of  General  Custer  at  the  Little  Big 
Horn  In  1876  and  temporarily  stemmed  the 
white  man's  invasion  of  their  domain  But 
when  they  heard  and  faced  the  thunder 
of  booming  cannons,  they  soon  realized  that 
they  fought  a  losing  Ijattle.  Their  arrows 
and  anger  were  no  match  for  the  white  man's 
artillery  and  artifice. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  Crazy  Horse  sur- 
rendered with  2,000  warriors  and  was  herded 
into  a  reservation,  a  virtual  prisoner.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  while  trying  to  get  his 
tuberculous  young  wife  to  a  doctor,  he  was 
bayoneted  to  death  by  a  soldier.  One  of  the 
American  officers  who  fought  against  him 
remarked  upon  his  death:  "Crazy  Horse  was 
one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  bis  day  and  gen- 


American  sculptor  named  Korczak  Ziolkow- 
ski Orphaned  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
three,  Boston-born  Ziolkowski  was  thirty- 
one  years  old  at  the  time  and  perhaps  the 
most  promising  self-taught  sculptor  in  the 
United  States  By  dint  of  hard  work,  native 
talent,  friendly  encouragement  of  perceptive 
Bostonlans  and  the  inspiration  of  his  wife 
Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock,  he  had  carved 
several  striking  subjects  in  wood  and  mar- 
ble— flgureheads.  fountains.  equestrians, 
busts  and  figures  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  these  was  the  heroic  marble  head  of 
Paderewskl  called  Study  of  an  Immortal, 
which  won  the  first  sculptural  award  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  in  1939. 

Early  that  year  at  the  invitation  of  Gutzon 
Borglum  Korczak  Ziolkowski  went  to  South 
Dakota  where  he  spent  several  months  work- 
ing with  air  drills  and  dynamite  upon  the 
presidential  memorial  at  Mount  Rushmore, 
one  of  the  Black  Hills  A  firm  believer  in 
freedom  and  equally  of  opportunity,  in  fair 
play  and  Justice  for  all  men  regardless  of 
their  color  of  social  background,  Zlolkow^skl 
listened  with  sympathetic  understanding  to 
Chief  Standing  Bears  saga  of  the  Black  Hills 
and  to  his  dream  of  a  memorial  that  would 
commemorate  the  bravery  of  a  heroic  race 
struggling  undauntedly  against  insuperable 
odds  to  maintain  its  identity.  Its  native  land, 
its  way  of  life 

So  was  born  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  proj- 
ect now  In  progress  Tliere  Is  a  certain  his- 
toric and  cultiual  justice  in  this  spectacle 
of  a  Polish  American  sculptor  undertaking  a 
vast  memorial  to  an  Indian  martyr  who  died 
for  the  freedom  of  his  people  Fittingly,  It  wa^ 
a  Pole,  a  member  of  a  nation  steeped  in  the 
Christian  tradition,  who  carved  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Christ  on  top  of  an  Andean  peak 
in  South  America,  as  a  symbol  of  American 
belief  in  Christian  Justice  Fittingly,  too.  it 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Polish  people  three 
times  invaded  and  partitioned  by  greedy 
neighbors,  who  is  carving  the  statue  dedi- 
cated to  the  Indian  race  partitioned  and 
decimated  by  greedy  white  Invaders  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic 

Once  more  the  sound  of  thunder  echoes  in 
the  sky  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  thunder  of 
dynamite  blasting  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
But  It  Is  a  welcome  not  a  fearful  echo,  for  It 
announces  the  construction  of  a  monument 
that  will  stand  through  the  ages  as  a  symbol 
of   the    red   man's   courage   and  its   belated 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALirOENl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  very  few  people  seem  wilUng  to 
"get  involved"  in  helping  their  fellow- 
man,  a  refreshing  and  commendable  ac- 
tion has  been  brought  to  my  attention 

Dr,  J.  Virgil  Fishel  of  Areola.  111.,  a 
countr>'  doctor  who  is  still  practicing  at 
the  age  of  74,  recently  rescued  a  woman 
trapped  in  her  automobile  by  rising  flood 
waters. 

I  believe  that  recognition  should  be 
given  to  such  acts  of  heroism,  and  would 
like  to  call  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Dr  Fishel  is 
the  father  of  my  constituent,  Mrs.  Robert 
Allmgton  of  Sunnyvale.  Calif, 

[Prom  the  Tuscola   (111.)    Journal,  June    10. 

1971] 
Dr    J    ViKGii,  FiSHTL — A  Hebo  at  Agb  of  74 

Douglas  County  had  a  lot  of  unusual 
weather  conditions  on  June  2. 

Several  emergencies  arose  as  a  result  of 
severe  weather  conditions  and  Dr.  J  Virgil 
Fishel  of  Areola  was  an  outstanding  hero  of 
one  very  dlflBcult  situation. 

There  were  storm  warnings  out  all  day 
and  it  rained  heavily  during  the  day  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county 

The  rain  came  to  Tuscola  at  5  p.m  and  a 
couple  of  Inches  fell  during  the  evening. 

The  area  south  of  here  was  hit  much 
harder  There  were  high  winds,  some  hall  and 
it  was  said  that  south  of  GaJton.  there  was 
six  inches  of  rain  in  five  minutes. 

However  much  there  was.  a  lot  of  flood- 
ing resulted  and  it  was  necessary  to  close 
route  45  between  Areola  and  Tuscola  to  pas- 
senger oars  for  about  an  hour  Heavy  trucks 
were  permitted  to  go  through 

Route  133  east  of  Interstate  57  was  also 
flooded 

A  mobile  home  being  towed  between  Tus- 
cola and  Areola  on  Interstate  57  was  blown 
over  It  was  extensively  damaged 

The  most  serious  emergency  occurred  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  s'^rm. 

Dr.  Fishel  was  returning  to  bis  home  In 
•Areola  from  Jarman  hospital,  where  he  had 
been  on  an  emergency  call  He  had  been 
called  to  the  hospital  to  remove  a  needle 
from  a  boy's  hand 

The  doctor  was  proceeding  south  on  route 
45.  south  of  Galton.  when  he  noticed  a  car 
in  the  ditch  A  closer  look  revealed  that  the 
car  was  occupied  by  a  woman 

The  car  was  occupied  by  Mrs  Grade  Burch, 
Areola,  who  later  told  how  she  got  into  her 
predicament  She  had  met  a  bus  on  the  flood- 
ed pavement  and  the  wake  left  by  the  speed- 
ing bus  Just  floated  her  car  off  the  road  and 
into  the  ditch. 

The  cai  came  to  rest  near  a  ctilvert  run- 
ning under  the  IlUnois  Central  railroad 
tracks  and  the  force  of  the  current  prevented 
her  from  opening  her  oar  door. 

Dr.  Fishel  stopped  and  called  to  ber  and 
told  her  she  had  better  get  out  of  the  car 
quickly  When  he  saw  she  was  helpless,  he 
got  out  of  his  own  car  affected  her  rescue 
and  took  her  home  to  Areola 

It  was  said  Dr  Fishel  waded  water  up  to 
his  chin  and  wnthstood  the  suff  current  in 
bringing  Mrs    Burch  to  safety.  Of  course,  he 


23184 

was  acMLked  to  tixt  skin  by  ttae  Um«  b«  com- 
pleted the  reiKue 

Ait«r  getting  Into  some  dry  clothes  at 
home,  Dr  Plahel  wm  beck  on  the  Job  of 
mlnlstenag  to  the  sick  that  evening  with 
hardly  a  moment  of  rest 

Dr  Plahel  is  a  1927  graduate  of  the  UI 
school  of  medicine  He  practiced  in  Chicago 
before  coming  to  Areola  36  years  ago 

Dr  Plshel  will  be  75  on  his  next  birthday 
In  November  He  Is  also  somewhat  handi- 
capped because  of  surgery  that  removed  part 
of  his  left  foot  several  years  ago 

However,  his  manner  and  carriage  are  still 
quite  youthful  and  he  certainly  demon- 
strated that  he  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
emergency  that  occurred  during  the  storm 

Dr  Plshel  Is  the  founder  of  a  nursing  home 
in  .Vrcola  that  bears  his  name  He  is  active 
In  his  medical  society,  he  still  makes  house 
calls  and  he  has  served  as  deputy  county  cor- 
oner for  many  years 


BALTIC  ANNIVERSARIES 
REMEMBERED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or   CAi-iToaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  DANIELSON  Mr  Speaker.  Baltic 
Americans  are  especially  reminded  this 
month  of  the  colonialism  under  which 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  must  live  It  was  31  years  ago — 
June  15.  1940 — when  the  Baltic  republics 
were  forcibly  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
empire  A  year  later,  in  June  of  1941. 
Lithuanians  successfully  overthrew  the 
Soviet-imposed  regime,  regaining  self- 
determination  for  their  land.  This  brief 
respite  from  external  domination  lasted 
less  than  7  weeks  as  the  Nazis  subse- 
quently took  over  Lithuania 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  last  three 
decades  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania has  been  the  loss  of  over  one-quarter 
of  the  population  during  this  period  of 
occupatlcM3.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were 
taken  from  their  homes  Many  died 
from  inhumane  treatment  by  the  invad- 
ers. Those  surviving  were  transported  to 
the  Arctic  or  Siberia.  Severe  disruption 
of  these  countries'  cultural  and  ethnic 
character,  which  was  traditionallj'  dis- 
tinct from  both  German  and  Soviet  in- 
fluence, has  resulted.  National  identity  as 
well  as  self-determination  has  been 
stripped  from  these  defenseless  countries. 

To  their  credit,  however,  the  Baits 
have  persistently  fought  for  freedom. 
More  than  30,000  Lithuanians  died  in  or- 
ganized resistance  against  the  invaders 
between  the  years  of  1940  and  1952  Since 
that  time,  the  Baltic  resistance  has  uken 
more  passive  means  in  continued  opposi- 
tion to  external  oppression. 

Baltic-Americans  and  other  freedom- 
conscious  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  exploitation  and  subjugation 
that  results  when  human  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  self-determination  are  de- 
nied. This  is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  noted  by  the 
89th  Congress  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416,  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  urge  certain  actions 
tn  behalf  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia.  I  join  in  calling  on  the  President 
to  bring  this  concern  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  include  at  this  point  in  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Record  the  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  which  was  pasced  unani- 
mously by  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
1966: 

H.  Con   Res   416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural. 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  SUtes  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hcnue  of  Repreientativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a )  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples 

In  addition  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion cited  above,  there  are  other  prece- 
dents of  concern  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Baltic  countries.  Every  President 
since  1940  has  sUted  that  the  policy  of 
our  country  is  nonrecognition  of  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  U.S.S.R.  A  select  committee  of 
the  House  in  the  83d  Congress  mvesti- 
gated  this  matter  auid  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations. 

Durmg  this  time  of  both  sad  and 
happy  recollections  of  the  events  of  1940 
and  1941  for  the  Baltic  people,  we  should 
all  make  a  renewed  effort  to  restore  basic 
human  rights  and  self-determination 
where  they  have  been  denied  and  where 
people  are  oppressed. 


June  SO,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HAIM  SHEBA 


HON    JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

_r    NEW    yjRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
these  days  is  mourning  one  of  her  lead- 
ing citizens.  Dr.  Haim  Sheba.  former  di- 
rector of  Tel  Hashomer  Hospital.  My 
wife  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  counting 
this  wonderful  man  as  a  friend,  and  we 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family,  to  his 
many  devoted  admirers,  and  Indeed  to  all 
his  countrymen.  Inserted  herewith  is  an 


article  from  the  Jerusalem  Post  on  the 
tributes  paid  to  Dr  Sheba  at  his  funeral: 

Haim  Skzba  Laid  to  Rbst 
(By  Macabee  Dean) 
Te.  Aviv — A  cross-section  of  the  entire 
nation — from  Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr  to 
the  most  humble  hospital  patient — yesterday 
gathered  at  Tel  Hashomer  to  pay  final  tribute 
to  Dr.  Halm  Sheba,  a  man  who  became  a  leg- 
end during  his  lifetime 

"For  the  past  two  decades,  Tel  Hashomer 
Hospital  and  Dr.  Sheba  have  been  Insepara- 
ble Today,  they  became  Indivisible,  for  the 
Workers  Committee  has  decided  that  hence- 
forth the  hospital  will  be  called  Sheba  Hos- 
pital'," declared  Professor  Richard  Stein,  a 
member  of  the  staff  and  an  old  frl-jnd  who 
almost  broke  down  while  eulogizing  him. 

Present  at  the  eulogies  were  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  (Mrs  Melr.  Tlgal 
Allon.  Plnhas  Saplr.  Moshe  Dayan,  Victor 
Shemtov.  Shimon  Peres  and  Israel  OalUl). 
and  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  also  thousands  of  his  pa- 
tients, soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  some  still 
In  their  hospital  pajamas  Emek  Hefer.  where 
Dr.  Sheba  worked  for  many  years,  sent  a 
special  delegation  to  the  funeral. 

President  Shazar.  who  has  been  hospital- 
ized, was  represented  by  his  Alde-de-Camp. 
Sgan  Aluf  Ylsrael  Yarkonl. 

The  body  of  Dr  Sheba.  who  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  63  from  a  sudden  hean  attack 
on  Thursday,  lay  In  state  from  11  a.m.  until 
three  o'clock  In  the  square  in  ^ront  of  the 
Nursing  School  at  Tel  Hashomer. 

A  continuous  stream  of  mourners  filed  past 
the  bier  which  was  draped  in  the  national 
colours,  and  surrounded  by  wreaths.  The  doc- 
tor's son.  Shmuel  Sheba.  chanted  kaddi.ih. 
Dr  Sheba  was  eulogized  by  Health  Minister 
Shemtov  who  called  Dr  Sheba.  "a  man  who 
lived  his  entire  life  on  a  spiritual  plane." 

"He  was  a  veteran  fighter,"  Mr.  Shemtov 
said,  "and  when  he  fell  111,  neither  his  family 
nor  his  friends  could  persuade  him  to  spare 
himself — for  his  Ufe  belonged  to  his 
patients" 

George  Wise.  President  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity, called  him  a  "righteous  person."  a 
man  who  "enriched  everyone  who  came  In 
contact  with  him."  Dr  Noah  Kapllnsky. 
chairman  of  the  Israel  Medical  Association, 
said  that  Dr  Sheba's  death  had  created  "a 
gap  In  our  ranks,  a  gap  which  can  never  be 
filled." 

Professor  Stein,  the  last  to  speak  at  Tel 
Hashomer.  termed  him  a  "humble  genius  .  .  . 
a  man  who  built  Tel  Hashomer  into  the  hos- 
pital It  Is  today." 

The  coffin  was  carried  by  military  pall- 
bearers to  an  open  Army  van;  and  the  funeral 
procession,  which  consisted  of  hundreds  of 
vehicles,  wended  Its  way  to  th-  KIryat  Shaul 
Cemetery  Here,  at  the  graveside  In  the  civil- 
ian section,  the  Chief  Army  Chaplain.  Tat- 
Aluf  Mordechal  Plron.  quoted  from  the 
Psalms  and  Shmuel  Sheba  again  chanted 
kadduh. 

Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  recalled  the 
years  he  had  known  Dr.  Sheba.  a  man  "who 
treated  his  patients  as  If  they  were  holy,  a 
man  who  spoke  In  a  low  and  serene  voice,  a 
man  who  was  eternally  smiling,  both  exter- 
nally and  Internally,  a  man  who  had  spent 
his  whole  Ufe  fighting  for  the  betterment  of 
man." 

Looking  at  the  grave,  Mr  Dayan  said: 
"This  Is  the  final  station  for  all  of  us  in  life, 
but  so  very  few  of  us  will  ever  reach  It  with 
such  a  human  and  perfect  Ufe  behind  them." 
Aaher  Wallflsh  adds:  The  Cabinet  stood  In 
silence  at  Its  weekly  session  yesterday,  to 
mark  Dr.  Sheba's  memory  Premier  Oolda 
Melr  delivered  a  eulogy,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  own  profound  mourning  and  the 
grief  of  her  colleagues,  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
nation.  Describing  Dr.  Sheba's  great  mi-desty, 
she  stressed  that  the  loss  was  persona  and 
private,  as  well  as  public.  She  listed  sone  of 
the  milestones  in  Dr.  Sheba's  career,  from  his 
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days  working  with  Immigrants  In  the  Cv^jrus 
detention  campw.  through  the  Hagana  and 
the  IX)  F  .  and  finally  to  his  achievements  In 
the  sphere  of  public  medicine 

The  Hlstadrut  Central  Committee  yester- 
day also  devoted  part  of  its  meeting  to  com- 
memorate the  late  Dr  Halm  Sheba  An 
eulogy  was  delivered  by  Hlstadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yitzhak  Ben-Aharon. 


THE    MILWAUKEE    PROJECT:     NEW 
RESULTS   IN   INFANT  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  two 
Important  articles  have  just  been  pub- 
lished about  a  remarkable  infant  educa- 
tion project  in  Milwaukee.  Wis  .  which 
has  produced  solid  evidence  that,  first 
children  .start  learning  virtually  from 
birth  and  second,  that  if  the  process  is 
begun  soon  enough,  education  can  be  a 
vehicle  for  helpins  bring  children  of  the 
illiterate  poor  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

Carl  T.  Rowan  has  written  about  the 
Milwaukee  Infant  Education  Center  in 
his  syndicated  column  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star.  June  27. 
Stephen  P.  Strickland's  report  on  the 
project  and  its  implications  is  the  lead 
story  in  the  July  issue  of  American  Edu- 
cation. Both  articles  tell  of  the  results 
of  a  project  designed  and  implemented 
by  a  multldlscipllnary  team  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  which,  for  four 
and  a  half  years,  has  been  teaching  in- 
fant children  of  poor,  functionally  re- 
tarded parents  in  a  severely  distressed 
section  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Those 
results  are  striking:  the  oldest  children 
in  the  program  are  now  four  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  are  meas- 
uring as  high  as  135  on  intelligence  quo- 
tient tests. 

One  particularly  fortunate  aspect  of 
the  Milwaukee  Infant  Education  proj- 
ect— which  sets  it  apart  from  many 
"research  and  demonstration"  efforts — 
is  that  the  researcher-educators  who 
have  been  Involved  in  It  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  share  their  success- 
ful designs,  techniques  and  instructional 
materials. 

Mr.  Rowan  suggests  that  one  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Milwaukee 
project  is  that  Head  Start  programs  may 
be  getting  to  children  too  late  Both 
Mr.  Rowan  and  Mr.  Strickland  quote  the 
Milwaukee  project's  director.  Dr.  Rick 
Heber,  as  saying  that  his  experience  with 
the  Infant  Education  Center  shows  "a 
capacity  for  learning  on  the  part  of  ex- 
tremely young  children  surpassing  any- 
thing which  previously  I  would  have 
believed  possible  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  by 
Mr.  Rowan  in  the  Rkcord: 

(Prom  the  Sunday   Star.   Washington,  D.C.. 
June  27,  19711 

MiLWAtTKix  Stodt  Explodes  the  Infkbiorttt 

lOKA 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
The  nation  was  buzzing  a  couple  of  years 
ago   over    Prof.    Arthur    R.    Jensen's    theory 
that     heredity,    not    environment,     renders 
blacks  15  IQ  points  dumber  than  whites. 
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The  scientific  community  recently  was  em- 
broiled In  controversy  over  Dr  William 
Shockley's  thesis  that  blacks  lack  a  certain 
gene  common  to  Causcaslans  and  that  this 
makes  them  mentally  Inferior  Shockley  is 
unhappy  because  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  wont  conduct  studies  to  verify  his 
thesis 

Some  educators — and  p)olitlclans  around 
the  White  House — have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  try  to 
educate  the  slumdwelllng  poor  In  conven- 
tional ways  The  suspicion  Is  that  most  of 
these  younsters  are  uneducable  and  might 
better  be  taught  simple  vocational  skills. 

Jensen.  Shockley  and  the  doubting  "edu- 
cators '  ought  to  take  a  close  :o  k  at  a  re- 
markable project  In  Milwaukee  that  has 
shown  disadvantaged  children  to  be  capable 
of  educational  achievements  far  beyond  any- 
one's expectation 

A  University  of  Wisconsin  team  has  taken 
Infants  from  the  worst  slums  of  Milwaukee, 
all  of  whose  mothers  had  IQs  of  less  than  70. 
and  subjected  them  to  "every  aspect  of  sen- 
sory and  language  stimulation  " 

This  massive  Intervention  Into  the  lives 
of  these  children  included  occupational 
training  for  the  mother  as  well  as  training 
In  home-making  and   baby-care   techniques 

After  four  years,  the  IQs  of  the  youngsters 
have  Jumped  more  than  50  percent,  with 
some  scoring  as  high  as  136 

Dr.  Rick  Heber.  professor  of  education  and 
child  psychology  at  Wisconsin  and  director 
of  the  project,  said  recently: 

"We  have  seen  a  capacity  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  extremely  young  children  sur- 
passing anything  which,  previously,  I  would 
have  believed  possible.  The  trend  of  our 
present  data  does  engender  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  to  t>e  possible  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  mental  retardation  which  occurs  In  chil- 
dren reared  by  parents  who  are  both  p>oor 
and  of  limited  ability" 

Heber  noted  at  the  start  of  the  project  that 
of  the  6  million  mentally  retarded  people 
in  the  United  States  almost  5  mUllon  have 
■'no  Identifiable  gross  pathology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  •■  These  5  million  are  almost  ex- 
clusively residents  of  economically  distressed 
urban  and  rural  areas 

Moreover.  Heber  and  his  team  saw  that 
mental  retardation  In  the  slums  Is  strikingly 
concentrated  within  Individual  families 
where  the  Intelligence  of  the  mother  Is  low 

At  first  this  was  thought  to  support  the 
"heredity  is  more  powerful  than  environ- 
ment" school  After  all.  If  children  of  normal 
IQ  mothers  lived  In  the  slums  and  stUl 
achieved,  while  children  of  low  IQ  mothers 
were  retarded,  could  anything  but  heredity 
be  the  reason? 

The  Milwaukee  project  has  shown  however, 
that  a  mother  of  low  IQ  creates  an  especially 
crippling  environment  for  her  chUdren— 
alx)ve  and  beyond  the  ordinary  handi  -ps 
of  the  slums 

Heber's  Infant  Education  Center  and  ;  oj- 
ect  workers  have  In  effect  supplanted'  the 
retarded  mothers  of  a  group  of  youngsters 
(  where  cognitive  development  is  concerned  i 
and  shown  that  heredity  "  did  not  doom  the 
Infants  to  retardation. 

It  should  be  clear  that  such  massive  Inter- 
vention into  the  environments  of  disadvan- 
taged children  is  not  now  applicable  to  public 
education.  The  cost  of  the  Milwaukee  project 
averaged  about  $10,000  per  chUd. 

But  some  lessons  from  the  project  are 
applicable. 

Our  data  suggests  that  even  Head  Start  Is 
getting  children  when  they  are  too  old."  says 
Dr.  Pat  Flanagan    a  Heber  associate 

The  most  Important  Impact  of  the  Mil- 
waukee project  could  be  In  changing  atti- 
tudes about  the  potential  of  America's  dis- 
advantaged children. 

If  teachers  and  school  administrators 
simply  start  to  believe  these  children  are 
educable,  and  earnestly  take  whatever  "com- 


pensatory" Intervention  Is  now  feasible.  It 
could  make  a  world  of  difference  for  a  lot  of 
ChUdren — and  for  the  nation 


TRAGIC  BUNGLING  IN  POLICE  RAID 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  June  25.  1971,  car- 
ried an  editonal  concerning  the  recent 
raid  by  U.S  Treasury  agents  on  the  home 
of  Mr.  Kenyon  Ballew  under  the  headmg 
"Tragic  Bungling  in  Police  Raid."  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the 
view  of  the  Daily  News  I  include  the  text 
of  the  editonal  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Tragic  Bcnclinc  in  Polici  Raid 
In  the  three  weeks  that  have  gone  by  since 
the  shooting  of  a  27-yeaJ-o!d  gun  collector 
during  a  raid  on  his  Silver  Spring  apartment 
by  U.S.  Treasury  agents  and  Montgomery 
County  police,  nothing  has  happened  to  erase 
our  original  suspicion  that  the  whole  tragic 
op>eratlon  was  iU-concelved  at  the  start  and 
bungled  at  the  finish 

If  Kenyon  Ballew  was  gtUlty  of  anything 
other  than  tr\-ing  to  protect  his  family  from 
what  to  an  ordinary'  man  must  have  seemed 
to  be  a  terrifying  assault  by  strangers  upwn 
his  home,  no  one  has  shown  it 

The  fact  that  he  is  under  Intensive  care 
at  a  hospital  with  a  bullet  In  the  brain  does 
not  explain  why  he  hasn't  been  charged  with 
keeping  hand  grenades  i  those  that  were 
seized  in  the  raid  were  dummies,  empty 
casings,  according  to  his  wife)  and  police 
themselves  admit  that  the  guns  in  his  coUec- 
tlon  were  legally  his 

Treasury  agents  had  secured  a  search  war- 
rant from  US  Magistrate  Archie  Meatyard 
on  the  basis  of  Information  which  an  un- 
identined  source  had  passed  on  to  a  Prince 
Georges  County  policeman  who  in  turn  had 
tipped  the  Treasury.  The  fraUty  of  this  In- 
formation Is  demonstrated  not  so  much  by 
the  double  or  triple  hearsay  as  by  the  simple 
fact  that  after  the  raid  and  the  shooting 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  found  to  Justify 
the  action  In  any  way. 

It's  acknowledged  that  "no-knock"  raids 
entail  some  possible  perUs  other  than  those 
to  the  Constitution,  but  this  was  not  exactly 
a  "no-knock."  The  lawme:;,  some  of  whom, 
at  least,  appeared  to  be  dressed  in  "hippy" 
clothes,  smashed  down  the  door  at  dusk  with 
a  battering  ram  (the  wa.Tant  did  not  permit 
a  nighttime  raid)  How  much  warning  they 
gave  of  their  identity  and  Intention  Is  hard 
to  tell  The  way  things  went,  it  would  take  an 
immoderately  trustf  lU  householder  to  tjeileve 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
intruders 

If  there's  any  good  excuse  for  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Ballews.  we'd  like  to  hear  it. 
starting  with  Mr  Meatyard,  who  seems  to 
have  licensed  a  search  without  first  deter- 
mining what  less  traumatic  measures  might 
t>e  taken  first.  Like  how  about  sending  a 
policeman  around  in  uniform  some  morning 
to  knock  on  the  door  and  make  polite  In- 
quiry as  to  the  armaments  kept  therein?  Who 
knows,  he  might  have   beer,  shown  around. 

Finally,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  action 
of  Montgomery's  Acting  Police  Chief  Kenneth 
Watklns  who  stUl  insists  upon  keeping  secret 
the  facts  In  this  case  public  Information 
which  the  people  have  every  right  to  know. 

It  Is  necessary  to  remind  Col  Watklns  that 
police  business  is  pubUc  business,  and  that 
police,  even  when  they  make  mistakes  are 
resjKjnsible  to  the  people  and  to  no  one  else. 
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HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

or    UTAH 

IH  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  BE^NNETT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  :o  vr.e  from 
Hon  Randolph  Thrower  before  he  retired 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  together  wTth  the  data  about 
which  the  letter  was  written  I  also  offer 
a  schedule  of  the  100  largest  offers-in- 
compromise  cases  handled  by  the  Service 
in  1970.  I  am  conUnuing  this  service  be- 
gun  by  former  Senator  John  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and,  by  means  of  its  publication 
in  the  Record,  of  the  country- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Inteknal  RrvTNxrE  SntvTci. 
Washington.  DC.  June  4. 1971. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Binnttt. 
US  Senate. 
Wasfiington.  DC 

Deas  Senatob  Bennett;  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  undertaking  to  furnish  you 
the  type  Iniormatlon  dealing  with  our  collec- 
tion work  which  for  many  years  was  given  to 
Senator  WUllams.  We  share  your  view  that 
the  active  interest  shown  by  Senator  Williams 
In  securing  and  publishing  this  Information 
has  served  a  constructive  purpose,  and  we 
welcome  the  fact  you  plan  to  continue  this 
Interest. 

This  letter  will  provide  Information  on 
accounts  classified  as  uncollectible  In  the  58 
district  offices  throughout  the  country.  We 
also  plan  to  furnish  you  a  separate  listing  of 
the  hundred  largest  compromise  settlements: 
these  data  are  now  being  complied  and  will 
be  sent  you  In  the  near  future. 

By  way  of  background,  you  wUl  appreciate 
that  an  account  Is  considered  by  the  Service 
to  be  delinquent  only  after  a  series  of  earlier 
efforts  to  collect  the  tax — typically  including 
the  mailing  of  three  or  four  notices  of  tax 
due — have  proved  unsuccessful.  At  that  stage, 
the  Service  has  no  choice  but  to  consider  an 
account  as  delinquent  and  at  this  point  It 
becomes  a  responsibility  of  our  Collection 
Division. 

The  following  table  summarizes  as  of 
December  31.  1969  and  1970.  the  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounts  broken  down  as  to  active 
and  Inactive  status.  Accounts  in  the  inactive 
category  are  those  in  which  collection  action 
has  been  deferred  pending  the  outcome  of 
audit  examinations,  court  cases,  or  other 
contingent  actions. 

TOA  INVENTORY 
lAmount  in  tkousands) 


Active       iMcUvt 


Tout 


0«.  31. 1969 »l  366.gM  $651969  12  018  789 

!)«.  31.  1970 1.S».999  631.59?  2.161.591 

Ch(ng«  from  Ow.  31, 
l9G9laO«e.  31, 

1971 +1K,17»  -20,J77  +l«,«02 

Perctnl  o<  chMft +12  -3  -t-7 


Nvmber 


Acthrt      liMCtiv* 


ToUl 


D»e.31.  1989 964.510  100.672  1.065.182 

Ow.31.1970 ...  9S2,660  69,50t  1.022,168 

Ch«nn  (rom  Dk.  31, 
19(9  to  Dec.  31, 

1970 -11,850  -31,164  -43,014 

PtrcMt  of  clun(t —1  -31  -4 


The  above  statistics  show  that  although 
accounts  In  Inventory  have  declined,  their 
doUar  value  has  increased  significantly  Dur- 
ing 1970,  limited  additional  manpower  re- 
sources were  made  available  by  our  appropria- 
tions committees  which  permitted  us  to 
ttirow  more  manpower  into  the  work.  As  a 
result,  substantially  more  cases  were  closed, 
despite  an  increasing  numt>er  of  Issuances; 
thus,  the  inventory  reduction  In  numl>er.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  average  dollar 
value  per  delinquent  account  Issued  in  1970 
was  (Lass,  some  1144  more  per  account  than 
Issued  in  1969  Equally  Important,  the  aver- 
age dollar  value  per  delinquent  account 
closed  in  1970  was  $1,277  or  $160  more  per 
account  than  closed  In  1966. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Increase  In 
delinquent  accounts  Issued  and  closed  In  1969 
vls-a-vls  1970.  The  Increase  in  Inventory  dol- 
lar value  reflects  the  factors  discussed  above, 
coupled  with  the  steady  growth  In  taxable 
income. 

fMlan  in  millionsi 


D<hnqu<nt 
Kcounts 

Number  cslandtr  y««r 
1968              1970 

Amount, 
calendar  yur 

1969         1970 

liM«d 

ClOMd 

...    2.S$a.203      2.742.999 
...    2,470,741      2,763,817 

$3,208      $3,666 
2.  7$6       3, 531 

Attachment  1  Is  the  year-end  inventory 
broken  down  by  the  various  tax  groupw  and 
showing  the  inactive  accounts  in  the  column 
to  the  right.  The  figures  In  the  inactive  cate- 
gory are  Included  In  the  figures  shown  In  the 
columns  under  the  various  tax  groups  as  well 
as  In  the  total  column  Ail  offices  were  cur- 
rent In  their  Issuances  as  of  Decemt>er  31. 
1970. 

Attachment  2  contains  a  dlstrlct-by-dls- 
trlct  tabulation  of  accounts  classified  as  un- 
collectible In  1970.  As  we  have  explained  In 
previous  reports,  the  classification  of  ac- 
counts as  uncollectible  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  potential  revenue  Is  irrevo- 
cably lost  to  the  government.  Rather,  uncol- 
lectible accounts  are  those  on  which  the  like- 
lihood of  collection  Is  so  remote  that  It  would 
be  unwise  to  devote  further  manpower  to 
them  when  it  can  be  better  used  on  more 
productive  work  Typical  of  these  are  no  asset 
cases,  taxpayers  who  cannot  be  located,  and 
those  where  collection  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  the  taxpayer  or  his  family.  Under 
stringent  controls  and  procedures,  these  ac- 
counts are  classified  as  uncollectible.  When 
subsequent  information  is  developed  that  in- 
dicates the  possibility  of  collecting  such  ac- 
counts, collection  action  Is  resumed.  Even 
where  there  Is  no  indication  of  the  taxpayer's 
capability  to  resume  p)erlodlc  payments, 
which  would  Justify  reactivating  the  ac- 
counts, the  Service  does  frequently  recover 
all  or  part  of  the  amount  due  from  refunds 
that  later  come  due 

In  total,  accounts  classified  as  uncollectible 
Increased  sharply  in  both  number  (  +83,000) 
and  amount  (+$148  mUUon)  in  1970  when 
compared  to  1969  ThU  was  a  nationwide 
trend;  in  fact,  only  7  of  58  districts  showed 
a  decline  In  the  number  of  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectible,  and  only  9  of  58  districts 
showed  a  decline  In  their  dollar  value.  More- 
over, not  a  single  district  had  a  decline  in 
both  numtier  and  amount.  General  economic 
conditions  caused   some  of  the  gain.   Mari- 


huana MseMinents,  which  are  traditionally 
uncoUecUble,  were  also  a  factor  In  fact,  our 
Western  Region  has  reported  that  58 '".^  of 
their  large  dollar  amounts  classified  as  un- 
collectible is  due  to  niarlhuap.a  assessments. 

While  the  Service  has  no  ojntrol  over  the 
taxpayer's  aDlilty  to  pay.  our  Data  Processing 
system  does  gi'>'e  as  an  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious means  ut  recovering  such  monies  due 
when  the  economic  status  of  the  taxpayer 
brightens.  Our  E>ata  Pr<jcesslng  system 
analyzes  5'.;t»equer;'.  returns  filed  by  tax- 
payers who  have  accounts  classified  as  un- 
collectible If  a  refund  is  due.  It  is  offset 
against  the  uncollectible  amount;  If  uncol- 
lectible because  taxpayer  could  not  be  located 
and  a  r.ew  address  is  shown,  or  if  uncollecti- 
ble because  of  inability  to  pay  and  Income 
IS  In  excess  of  a  predetermined  level  (bsksed 
ui>on  the  taxpayer  s  fluanclai  circumstances) 
the  accounts  are  reissued  for  liirlher  collec- 
tion effort. 

Attachment  3  is  a  listing  of  the  names  of 
taxpayers  who  had  obligations  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  excess  of  $25,000  which  In  1970 
were  designated  as  uncollectible,  together 
with  the  type  of  tax  involved  and  the  district 
office  in  which  this  action  took  place 

In  other  words,  the  enclosure  Is  a  listing 
of  accounts  of  such  size — taking  into  account 
the  volume  of  collection  activity  In  the  vari- 
ous districts — as  would  require  special  Iden- 
tification. You  wUl  appreciate  therefore  that 
the  enclosure  represents  a  partial  listing 

Because  of  practical  limits  on  the  Service's 
ability  to  report  and  make  use  of  all  the  in- 
formation available,  the  data  reported  in- 
cludes no  addresses,  nor  does  it  include  every 
account  over  $25,000.  The  reason  for  the 
latter  is  that  levels  of  reporting  vary  from 
district  to  district  and  are  set  In  light  of  our 
purpose  to  Identify  accounts  Included  In  the 
district  total  that  Eu-e  large  enough  to  distort 
that  district's  total.  For  example,  a  large  ac- 
count could  warp  entirely  one's  appreciation 
of  the  total  value  of  the  accounts  written 
off  as  uncollectible  in  a  small  district,  where- 
as, the  same  account  would  not  have  this 
effect  in  a  large  district.  Thus,  in  a  small  dis- 
trict we  might  provide  that  all  accounts  over 
$25,000  be  reported,  but  in  a  large  district 
we  might  set  this  amount  at  $75,000 

Attachment  4  contains  a  distrlct-by-dls- 
trlct  tabulation  of  abatements  which  are  of 
course  entirely  different  from  uncollectlbles. 
Except  In  the  case  of  offers  In  compromise, 
an  assessment  Is  abated  only  If  It  Is  In  excess 
of  the  tax  amount  actually  due  and  legally 
owing  at  the  time.  These  cannot  be  reinstated 
except  through  a  subsequent  assessment.  The 
following  types  of  assessment  qualify  for 
abatement: 

1.  Assessments  In  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  due  as  determined  by  audit 
examination. 

2  Assessments  In  excess  of  the  amount  ac- 
cepted on  an  offer  in  compromise. 

3.  Jeopardy  assessments  later  determined 
by  court  ruling  to  be  excessive. 

4.  Jeopardy  assessments  when  it  Is  admin- 
istratively determined  that  Jeopardy  does  not 
exist. 

5.  Transferee  assessments  in  excess  of  the 
basic  transferor  assessments 

6.  100  percent  penalty  assessments  In  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  corporate  assessment. 

I  trust  the  Information  furnished  will  be 
helpful  to  you  It  has  been  my  purpose  to 
communicate  the  standing  of  the  various 
facets  of  our  collection  work  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  out  Its  scope  and  range  In  that 
light,  therefore.  I  will  welcome  any  thoughts 
you  may  have  as  to  how  we  might  further 
Improve  this  report.  Once  again,  I  appreciate 
your  Interest  In  this  vital  phase  of  the  Serv- 
ice's activities. 

With  kind  regtu-ds. 
Sincerely, 

Randolph  W.  Tk»owir. 

Commissioner. 


June  30,  1971 
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ABSTRACT   AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  26,  1969 

In  re  oftn  in  compromise    Liability  ot  Ace  Bondinj  Co..  Inc.,  was  182  Decatur  Street  St.,  now 
175  Butler  Street  SE.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Case  No.  Sg-068S828A ,  district.  Atlanta. 
Liability  as  fo4lowi: 


TaiatHe  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax         Penalty 


Interest 

Interest  accrued    to 

assessed  Oct  8, 1969 


Total 


June  30, 1959. 

Feb. 

5,1965 

June  30,  1960 

do      . 

June  30,  1961. 

July 

19,1966 

June  30,  1962. 

June 

28,1966 

June  30, 1963. 

July 

29,1966 

June  30,  1964. 

July 

19, 1%5 

June30.  1965.   . 

Jan. 

7,1966 

June  30, 1966. 

Dee. 

9,1966 

Total 

2,466  92          173.34  1,12137  848.31  4,609  94 

8,831.27         441.56  2,326,62  2,60C10  14,199.55 

3.475.03 988.43  677  63  5,141.09 

2.181.04  489.51  428.79  3,099.34 

2.628  30          214.69  443  34  54188  3,828.21 

2,780.65         694.77  705.45  313.22  4,494  09 

1,430.56         222.08  27.70  383.53  2,113.87 

1,794.08 25.31  304.39  2,123.78 

25,637.85      1,746.44  6,127.73  6,097.85  39,609.87 


Amouni  of  ofter   $19,000  plus  collateral  agreement.  See  terms  below. 

Kind  ot  (aj   Corporation  income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Apr.  5,  1965,  Mar.  20,  1967,  Sept.  10,  1985,  Apr. 27, 1967. 
Mar.  U,  1966.  Fulton  County. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  Yes. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tai  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer'  No. 

Was  bond  filed'  No. 

Terms  ot  offer  J19,000;  $9,000  payable  upon  notice  of  acceptance,  tlien  quarterly  payments 
(J250)  beginning  June  30,  1969,  and  continuing  tor  eacli  quarter  thereafter  through  the  quarter 
ending  Mar.  31,  1975,  with  a  J4,000  payment  due  within  30  days  after  the  Mar.  31,  197!)  payment, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until 
the  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  the  lanpayei  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  ot  his  future  income  in  excess  ot  J3, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  through 
June  3C,  1979,  inclusive. 

Recommended  by  W.  S.  Pooley,  revenue  officer  Aug.  8  1969;  R.  H.  Milkarh,  reviewer  Aug. 
11,1969 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statemeni      A   C   Ross 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attKhed  statement  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(t)  should 
be  accepted   Henry  C.  Stockell,  Jr. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT,  ACCEPTED  OCT.  12,  1970 

LI.  orSS  No  249  26  3288. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise   Liability  of  Richard  S.  Atkinson,  Marian,  S.C. 

Cas«  No  249  ?6  3288;  district,  Columbia. 

Liability  as  foltows 


Tauble  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tn 


Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Sept.  16. 
1970 


1947 Sept  16,1966  $599.07  J53.90  1665.06  {156.71 

1947  Def do 0  299.53  0  71.89 

1948 do 457.49  41.18  480.44  119.68 

1948  Def do 0  228.75  0  54.90 

1949 do 457.49  41.18  452.99  119  58 

1949  0«f do 0  228.75  0  54.90 

1950. do 409.77  36.87  381.15  107.19 

1950  Del do 68.00  238.88  62.91  73.65 

1951 .do 779.00  62.82  677.86  202.04 

1951  Def do. 0  389.50  0  93.00 

1952 do. 843.00  58.58  682.97  218  78 

1952  Def do. 0  421.50  0  101.16 

1953 do 843.00  68.58  532.39  218.78 

1953  Def do 0  421.50  0  101.16 

1954 do 792.00  61.56  542.65  204.85 

1954  Def do. 0  396.00  0  95.04 

1955 do 810.10  19.10  506.44  199.01 

1955  Def do 0  405.00  0  97.20 

1956 do 810.00  19.10  457.78  199.01 

1956  Def do 0  405.00  0  97.20 

1957 do 825.75  19.10  417.14  202.76 

1957  Def do 0  412.88  0  99.09 

1958     do. 1.521.45  38.54  677.29  374.40 

1958  Def do 0  760  73  0  182  58 

1959      do 2,372.82  61  24  913  92  584.17 

1959  Del do 0  1.186.4!  0  284.74 

1960 do 3,307  57  86  34  1,075  49  814  54 

1960  Def do 0  1,653.79  0  396.91 

1961 do 12,086%  33161  3,204.98  2.980.46 

1961  Dtf do 0  6.043  48  0  1.450  44 

1962 Dec.     2,1966  6.937  91  4,183.52  2  310  39  2.307  81 

1963 do 6.522  50  3,261.25  1.409.71  1,838.01 

ToW 40,443.88  21.946.17  15,551.56  14,101.74 


JI.474.74 
371.42 

1 ,  098.  79 
283  65 

1,071.34 
283.65 
934.98 
443.  44 

1,721.72 
482.50 

1,813.33 
522.66 

1,762.75 
522  66 
,601.06 
491-04 
534  65 
502.20 
485.89 
502.20 
464.75 
511.97 
.611.68 
943.31 

3,932  15 

1,471.15 

5.283.94 

2,050.70 
18.604,01 

7,493,92 
15.739.63 
13,031.47 


1, 


1 


1, 


92.043.35 


Amount  of  offer:  $55,000. 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

Date  and  place  notice  of  ken  filed    Mar   14,  1967,  and  Apr.  8, 1967,  Marion  County,  Marion,  S.C. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  tlie  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collKtJon  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  ftled?  No 

Term  of  offer  $55,000  payable  as  follows  $6,500  paid  on  previous  offer  In  compromise,  $48,500 
to  be  pa*d  within  30  days  after  notification  of  acceptance  of  this  ofter.  together  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  payment  is  made  in  full, 
with  waivei  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957) 
In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess 
of  $7,500  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  lor  the  years  1970  through  1979.  inclusive 

Recommended  by  H  L  Cunningham,  revenue  officer  Aug.  24,  1970,  W  H  South  Jr ,  reviewer 
Sept,  17,  1970 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement    <  H   M   McLeod 

For  the  reasons  emtKidied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opionion  that  the  oner(s)  should 
be  accepted    Henry  C  Stockell.  Jr 

FSxitnote  at  end  of  table. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT,  ACCEPTED  APR.  22, 1970 


E.I.  orS.S.  No    102.07-3790. 
In  re  offer  m  compromise 


A,e'lr^'?nS'o'Tse*p;1rn^on'?  '"^  '**  '*-  '"  ^'*'^'-  '*■'■  <"""  '«■«"  «""'  "*'■  ^« 
Case  No   XXX-XX-XXXX,  District,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 
Liability  as  follows. 


Taxable  period 

Date 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 

assessed 

Interest 

aarued 

biMar. 

26,1970 

Total 

Sept  30,  1950... 
Dec  31    1950... 

.  June  26, 1951 
do 

6,716.81 
12. 107.  70 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11,546.97 
13,810.68 

18  263.  78 
25,918.38 

Total 

18.824.51 

0 

0 

25.3S7.65 

44. 182. 16 

Amount  of  offer    $2,000.00 

Kind  of  tax    100  percent  Penalty  Withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  tci  taxes 

Date  and  place  notice  ot  hen  tiled    August  29,  195!     Register    i>:njs  Coun'.    August  ?9    1951  — 
Retister-New  York    County     August    30,    1951  -County   Clerk  -Nassau    (iounty     August    30 
1951- Register -Queens  County  i         .  , 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Wed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $2,000,  payable  $200  cash  with  this  offer  and  the  balance  withir  7b  days  ot  ac- 
ceptance of  offer,  together  with  interesl  at  the  rate  ot6peicenl  pe:  annum  Irorr.  the  date  this  offer  is 
accepted  until  payment  in  lull  is  made  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions 
on  form  656  (revised  July  1957) 

In  addition,  the  taxpaver  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  future  income  in  excess 
ot  J7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1974,  inclusive,  and  has  submitted  a  collateral  agreement  (covering 
a  taxpayer  involved  in  a  joint  assessment),  whereby  taxpayer  agfe«d  that  acceptance  of  the  offer 
shall  not  be  construed  as  operating  to  release  ot  discharge  his  coobligor  Irom  the  liability 

Recommended  by:  Rupert  W  Gill,  revenue  officer    Jan,  15,  1970,  Fred  Lipman    reviewer,  Apr.  2, 

I  accept,  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement    ;  John  J    Hyde, 
For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offers shoui-  be 
accepted.  Marvin  E.  Hagan,  Apr.  16, 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMEf^T  ACCEPTED  JUNE  4,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise 

Liability  of  Louis  S    Ballard.  Jr  ,  6335  West  Northwest  Highway,  Apt  1613   DalUs   Tei. 
Case  No  XXX-XX-XXXX-A,  District  Dallas.  •       f.     f      oi^,  l-..-.,  lex. 

Liability  as  follows 


Total      Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax         Penalty 


interest 
assessed 


Intertst 

accrued 

Ic  Apr    25 

1970 


Total 


Dec  31,  1964 Au|.  23,  1968.    228. 281. 65 


0    46.514.93    22.100.55    296,897.13 


Amount  of  offer   $15,000 

Kind  of  tax.  Income 

Date  and  place  notice  of  hen  Hed  Oct  17,  1968,  Los  Angeles  County  Calif  Feb  6  1965  Dallas 
County,  Tex ,  Feb   17,  1969,  Harris  County,  Tex 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Med?  No. 

Terms  o(  offer,  $15,000,  payable  at  $250  on  the  ist  of  each  month  befinning  30  days  after  K- 
ceptance,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments  from  the  date  o! 
acceptance  until  paid  in  lull,  togethei  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions of  Form  656  (revised  July  1957)  Taxpayer  has  executed  a  colUteral  agreenient  (forrr,  2261 
revised  Mav  1969)  for  payment  of  a  graduated  percentage  of  future  income  in  excess  ot  $7  50C  for 
the  years  1970  to  1979  inclusive  He  has  executed  a  collateral  agreement  (lorm  2261 -C  S*(k  1963) 
waiving  net  operating  carryback  or  carry  over  losses  lor  the  years  1966  to  1968  inclusive  In  addi- 
tion the  taxpayer  has  executed  a  coobligor  collateral  agreement  The  taxpayer  has  agreed  tc 
waive  claiming  any  capital  loss  carry  over  lor  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Dec    31    196S 

Recommended  by  R  K.  Roberts,  revenue  officer  Feb  27,  1970  B  L  McDuff  reviewer  Aor  :4 
1970 

I  recommend  acceptance  for  the  reasons  emborfiec  in  the  attached  statement   '  tllis  Campbwi  Jr 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  ofterfs)  should 
be  accepted:  K.  Martin  Worthy,  May  16,  1970 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR.  21. 1170 

In  re  offer  in  compromise 

Liability  of  Orion  P   Barron  625  Borgess  Monroe   Mich 
Case  No  386-42 - 7 559-A.  District  Detioit 
Liability  as  follows. 


Taxable  pernd        assessed 


Inttrett 
accrued  to 
Intertst       Jun.  18, 
Tax         Penalty       assessed  1970  Total 


1949 00118,1968  55174 

1950 do 1,013.57 

1951 do 546  62 

1952 do 1,19104 


128.37        2,003  83 
186.50        3,091.69 


465.  8" 
232.94 

33  10  591.81 

506  ?8 
253. 39 

91.22      1,040.23 
273. 31 

13€     66 

49  21  520.73  100.58        1,627.11 

596.02 
298.01 

107.28      1,064.05  219.34        3,476.74 

750.51 
375.26 


23188 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  SO,  J 971 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPHD  MAR.  21.  1970— Contmuad 


TanMapwM 


Tax 


Intartst    aecnMdti 
Apc.l.lMi 


Total 


1K3 Oct  111963.    1.501. 02        135.11 

1  109.  OR 
1954 do 2.218.15        205.17 

•10.60 
IKS *. 1,221.19  34.83 

3*7.90 
IKS ao. 775.80  18.20 

795.33 
1M7 do 1.590.65  40.56 

493.91 
IISR do 9«7  81  0.68 

328.54 

19S9 do 657,08  14.11 

1.038.09 

19«> do 1,501.20  34.84 

19(1 do 196.02         387  51 

19K Apf.l6.19lt.        442.93  514.27 

1913 do •    896.93         813.37 

TlliL„I 15.294.75    11,154.66 


1.249.79 

1,713.82 

870.26 

506.31 

942.67 

526.14 

310.56 

619.44 
69.12 
129.69 
209.27 


401.17 
353.24 

186.67 
118.19 
242.65 
150.54 
99.97 

257.41 
58.35 

124.75 
22.31 


4.4I2.K 
5.599.46 

2,923.55 

1,806.40 

3,611.86 

2.182.06 

1,410.26 

3.450.98 

711.M 

1.211.84 

1,943.88 


10,363.89      2.650.04      39,463.34 


Amovnt  o<  oflvr  $15,294.75  plus  coUataral  i(ra*m«flt  (m*  tanra  twknr). 
K,nd  i(  tu    'icom« 

Dit«  ind  piK8  -iot,c«  i(  .«"  Iliad;  Dae.  16,  .  Jfea  vto-rj.  :.;ynty,  Mich. .  Sapt.  9,  1968,  Monrtia 
County    Micti 

I  us«  pandiij  i^fo't  ■««  'at  xu"'  "to 

•is  3>fl action  at  n<  bJ-rxl  it  iioie  of  jCef'  to 

«ij  »nd  "iiad'  •«o 

T?r-ns  3t  )ff»f  Sir.'S*  75  paid  with  •'<9  ''Inj  )t  '^t  ni^-i  «ith  witvar  of  r«f<inds  ami  (rthaf 
srovijioni  on  tof-n  i54  i  tvisati  ,u:k  i?'"!  ^  irfdi'ic-  --n  -Ji^m-  ■'J^  J|:"ed  'o  yn  »  i  i.ija'ed 
3«tc»ntn»  }l  lis  ■jtu''-    i-icor"*    '  •ice-^s  :,;  J"  i'     ';■    -le  .«  •,  ,5".  ■,     i"-      ti  .■•.  " 

39Comm«ndetj  3>  ;ofii  .    "•««!¥     9-tt^-^i  ^^cs'    '50   .?S    .3"!    3    ^    ■^j',.K:ws!'.,  .  '.  ;o*_  :. 'iiO', 

Mir  ■;  ;9": 

Kcapt  'or  'he  Msons  »moodi90  "  •««  ittKhad  ititamant '  Thonm  A.  Cardoia.  Mar,  27, 1970. 

for  '««  -MHOns  "mocxlied  i  'Ns  itt»ch«d  sti'sment,  i  im  o(  th«  opinion  'hJl  tll«  o(tat(i)  shouM 
IX  KCsptsC    ;;>-!nce  i    f-c«    ¥«'    1?    ,9" 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

In  raoflar  ..i  co<npii»n>aa    Liability  of  John  F.  Bauanchmidt.  120  Woodbina  Ava.,  Rochattar, 
N.Y, 
Caaa  No.  16-69-75  WT;  District  BulTalo,  N.Y. 
Liability  u  toUowt: 


Taubia  pahod 


Dato 


Tai        Panalty 


Intaroat 


.  Intoraat 
aaruad 
to  Apr. 
20. 1970  Total 


Jaaoory  1959- 
ififl 


Nov.  20. 1964 


April  19S9 
Jaaoory  196>- 
Apr  1(1960.. 

January  '.961- 

ijt  :  ,96;  . 
il-afi  ,962- 

ipr,;  .962  . 
Januj'Y  :963- 

April  1963  do 5,436.80 


.do. 
.do. 


1.58 

0  1.682.02 

3.368.26     1,691.» 


1,411.35      1,639.03 
1.590.70 


458.91 
546.65 
1.214.65      1,664.57 


5,4n.38 


1.461.62 
1.449.82 


725.62 
407.80 


2,255.17 
2.23115 


3.510.87 
3,819.37 
7,919.44 
9,919.79 
9,  532.  57 


Total 14.284.02      7.696.77      5.577.80      7.143.45      34,702.04 

Amount  al  oflar   S19J00. 

«  r'd  o«  '11    *  'titioldinf  ind  fICA 

ji->  imi  :>iic«  -lotica  oflian  filed    Ian.  7,  1965— Monroe  County.  raMad:  Dae  24. 1968. 

5  :JS«  J«n<3,rn  5«fO'»  130»i'a'«  jWce'  No. 
^  Ui«  >«n<j  ^1  5«tTfe  ■'>#  ■*!  :ci.  ' '  *<o 

*i5  :otf«ction  of  'J (  oj  '^'  i'  '  f^^  of  off«r?  No. 

«i5  sona  law  So 

7«r'n^  oi  ofti  V.)  KV.  ;<i<iG'«  as  'o^iows  {4.200  within  30  days  ol  acceptance  and.  be(innin| 
witti  juiT  ?"  9""  tSV:  0^  'tie  :Oth  ot  each  month  tof  8  months,  JSOO  on  the  20th  of  each  month 
tar  12  Ticn'Rs  1' :  V^  on  the  20th  of  each  month  tar  36  months,  tofether  with  interest  at  the 
rata  of  i  .lercc"  .«'  i  -^ufn  tram  the  date  the  ofler  is  accepted  until  the  payments  ire  made  m 
tolt  and  uDOiver  j'  -i^fu-ws    tefiui:  lirMment  ind  other  provision]  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957) 

RoeooHMfidco  :■'  '>  '.  B-jnern  fvtnue  offker  Mir  23.  1970,  Robert  Van  Volkenbur|h,  re- 
vioawr. June!   .9'~ 

I  accec  'or  'i«    "iscfs  fi^'^fy.:  »■        "?  !"jcn».'  ;'at«ment   '  John  E.  Foley,  Jaly  27,  1970 

For  th«  -Msors  •rpjo."  Hi'  ■  i«  VK"*.;  ■.  I  •  ■!»  •  1^  o(  the  opinion  tlMt  the  a(fei(s}  should 
be  scceo'sfl    Wj'.  ^  £    iijen-f  ,l.  ,u.o«  .9.  .J.'v. 

A3STRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  OCTOBER  29.  1969 

E.l.orS.S.No.0(5-07-«ll 

In  ra  olfer  la  eomproffliao:  Liokility  oi  Konnoth  Chaplain  and  Etramao  W.  Branoinoo.  4411  Loch 

Rtv»n  9lvf! ,  Baltimore.  Md. 
;  ore;,  iiltimore. 
Liability  as  toUows: 


TaxaMo  ported        asaaaaod 


Tm      PoMlly 


Interest 
accrued  to 
lotarast       Doc  11, 


Total 


Accouots  o(  "(ri  n'fi  C.  BraoonoiL 

196:  *»t28.  1964.  10,724.24      5.705.76      1,181.151     1,150.10      11761.25 

1963  .do-     .     .    2.571.01      2.724.50         126.81         370.69       5.793.01 

Accounts  .rt  ««"n«ih  C.  and  Eiramaa  W.  Branamen. 


Pjts'jicte  a:  end  of  table. 


TaxoMo  period 


Dato 


Tax        Paoalty 


Intereit 

latarost    oaniadto 

assoaswl  Apr.  8, 1969 


Tatal 


1957 

1958 

19SS 

19(0 

1960  a<Mitii»iial 
1961 

1961  idditionil. 

1964        

1965 , 


Mor.  29. 1961. 

do 

do 

do 

Attt  ?<.  1964 

M«-   ?9    ;96« 

*Ji  :%  .964 

May      1.  1968 
June  24.  1966 


565.26 
3.  423  83 

804,  10 
6.  148  71 

933. 16 
3.625.80 


■oil  M 

>'j'  33 

1,381.11 

3.  719.  55 

1.902  94 

4  435. 67 

218.40 

10151 


2.29 

59,45 
229.30 

1.389.41 
277.94 

1,146.60 

■  Mioi 


64.75 
46.71 

141  06 
437  53 
543.99 
535,  17 
208.05 
77.37 
324.88 


698  74 
506  39 
I  581  62 
4,951.74 
7.260,17 
6.  052.  88 
7,921.83 
1.119.04 
4. 333. 77 


Totot 21996.18   21, 2r. 82     4.796.04     3,900.40     58,980.44 


Amount  ot  offer    V21. MO  deferred. 

Kind  3(  tn     !ncom« 

Dit«  md  piice  notiM  of  nan  hied  Jin,  15,  1965,  July  1.  1968,  Aug  21  1968  Sapt  6  1968 
Biltimo/e  CtK   Md     Jm   . '^   :96';   luiy  1,  1968.  Aut  21.  1968.  Baltimoia  County,"Md. 

Is  c««  pending  belor«  ippetlitt  otSci?  No. 

Ij  case  pending  tiefce  !lie  ta>  couit'  No. 

Was  collection  ol  tai  aarted  i;  iim«  ot  otter?  No. 

'Was  tjonc  'iled^  No 

Torms  o!  ,)ftf  "he  sum  ol  yi.OOC  to  Be  paid  as  follows:  I3.yx  paid  with  the  offer;  J3,000 
to  be  paid  JC  lays  altei  acceptance,  J25C  to  tie  paid  on  Aug.  29,  1969  and  on  the  last  day  of  each 
fxj-ntn  Ihefsette'  foi  o9  -ncntfis 

i^ecommendiM  5y  Isaac  nn  revenue  officer,  Oct.  6,  1969,  Conjtantme  Aygerinos  reviewer 
Oct   5    ;969 

I  acup'  •;  'he  -Msons  embodied  in  the  ittK.iea  itaiement;'  Francis  G.  Due»ia»  ac  nj  dis- 
trict li-ecto      Dct.  2t,  1969. 

■or  ;n«  MsonsoMtodtod  in  the  attached  Jtatemenl.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oner(s)  should 
3e  accepted    Cacfl  H.  Hoos,  Oct.  21.  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

E.l.orS.S.  No.  33S-39-4571. 

In  re  offer  m  compromise:  Liability  of  Mark  Btankovich.  1250  HiUdale.  Los  Angeles.  Calil. 

Liabilities  as  lollaws. 


Data 
TanMo  poriod        assosaod 


Tax       Pomlty 


Interest 


interest 

accrued  to 

Fab.  12. 

1970 


Total 


Fab.  1965-Jan. 
1966. 


Aug.  25, 1967 


0    31.001.75     3.331.13      4,557.65      31899.53 


ant  ponolty  ra  withhoMIng  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  taxes. 
I  of  liao  lilod:  Los  Aagalas  County. 


AmooM  of  offer:  {10,000. 

Kjndottai:  100  percent  i 

Ooto  and  place  notice  ol  I 

Is  case  pending  before  appallata  officaT  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  ta<  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bood  aiodT  No. 

ToroisofoHor:  {10,000  paid  witti  the  offer,  together  witti  wiiver  ot  refunds,  default  igreement, 
and  other  provisioos  on  Form  656  (revised  febr  jiry  1969).  In  addition,  (he  tupayei  has  agreed 
ta  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  ncome  in  excess  of  {7,500  tar  the  years  1970  ta  1976. 
ndusive. 

Recomrti.n,3«;  5>  «    N,T,o»^t.-   !?e.9<-„«  '»cer,  Feb.  3.  1970;  Partington,  Mar.  3,  1970, 

I  Kcec  •      ■"•   -sio  <, -tickj:  »c      •■'f  j'.Khed  statement:' E.  S.  Schmidt. 

Fo  "ne  case's  -"Twi  »•-:  '  >r«  jvacried  statement,  I  am  of  tho  opinion  that  the  offer^s)  should 
be  accepted.  Richard  C.  Schwaiu,  Mai.  10, 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

IDato  of  Acceptance.  Nov.  10.  1969| 

E.I.  or  S.S,  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  ol  Frank  I.  and  Evelyn  E.  Brinfbam.  Coary.  Okla. 

Liability  as  fallows: 


TaxaMa  poriod 


Date  ^ 
aiiotsod 


Tax        Panalty 


lirtoraat 
assessed 


interest 

accrued  ta 

Nov.  23. 

1969 


TottI 


1946 Feb  29,1968  710.02  177.51  888.46  173.15  1.949.14 

1946 Apr  19,1968  None  35,50  None  3.73  39.23 

1947 .Feb.  23,1968  749.94  187.49  893.41  17184  2,009.68 

1947 Apr  19.1968  None  37.49  Nona  3.56  41.05 

1948  Fab  23, 1968  46.73  1168  52  87  10.9I«  122.26 

1949.    do 522.05  130.51  559.28  11186  1.33a70 

1949 Apr.  19.1968  Nona  26.10  Nona  2.48  2158 

1950 Feb.  23,1968  459.85  114.M  465.05  102.21  1.142.07 

1950 Apr.  19,1968  Nona  22.M  None  2.19  25.18 

1951 Fob.  23.1968  179.04  44.76  170.32  3183  43i95 

1952 do 712.52  17113  635.08  150.68  1,676.41 

1952 Apr.  19. 1968  None  35.63  None  3.38  39.01 

1953 Fob.  23. 1968  763.50  190.88  634  70  157  34  1,746.42 

1953 Apr.  19,1968  Nona  3118  None  3  62  41.80 

1954 Fab.  23. 1968  745.08  186.27  574.69  97  79  1.603.83 

1954 Apr  19  1968  None  37.25  Nona  3.54  40.79 

1955 Fab  23  1968  309  62  202.41  575.89  106.26  1.694.18 

1955 Apr  \<i  :%»  None  40.48  None  185  44.33 

19S6 Fee  '!   ;9M  J44  OO  211.00  549.71  110.78  1,715.49 

1956 Ap.  :9   .96*  None  42  20  None  4.01  46.21 

1957        Fee  .'3   :96a  117  45  29  36  69  44  134  32  350.57 

1958       ;o  658.50  164  63  349  r  g6. 43  1,259.43 

1958       Apr  ,9:968  None  32  92  None  3.12  3104 

1959        Fer  .n  i96S  1. 003.25  250.81  472.84  131.68  1.858.58 

1959     Apr  ;9   :96/t  None  50.16  None  4  80  54  96 

1960 Fet)  .<   :9M  1,077.06  269.27  443.M  14136  1,930.69 

1960 Ap  9:968  None  53.85  None  5  12  5197 

IMl FeO  2i  \iM  1,114.87  27172  391.66  146.32  1,931.57 


June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23189 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT— Continued 


Taxable  period 

Date 
assessed 

Tu 

NMlty 

Interest 

assessed 

Intoroat 
accrued  to 

Apr  8,1969 

Total 

IMl 

1962 

1913 

1964 

19K 

.  Apr.  19. 1968 
.  May  17,1968 
.  Apr.    1 1968 

do. 

.  May  10.1968 

None 
3.  598.  75 

,  0,19  62 

167,69 

6,349.98 

55.75 

1,108.16 

311,89 

50.30 

1,905.00 

None 

1,042,79 

231.11 

None 

536.03 

5.30 
44131 

12173 

20.76 

799.22 

61.05 
6, 198. 01 

1.711.35 

23175 

9,590.23 

Tow 

21.669.52 

6.512.24 

9.536.20 

3.331.55 

41. 049.  51 

Apr.  25, 1968,  July  5, 1968.  July  19, 


Amount  of  offur  {15,000  plus  collateral  agreeaienL 

Kind  ot  tas   Income  tax 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  h<ed    Blaine  County,  Okla 
1968,  Sept  3,  1968.  Gregory  County,  S  Dak:  July  3, 1969. 

Is  case  pending  before  appetlaU  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tas  court?  No. 

Was  cotleclion  of  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  offer  {15,000  to  be  paid  within  30  days  from  date  of  notice  of  acceptance  together 
witli  wiivet  of  refunds,  interest,  default  agreement,  and  othef  provisions  ot  form  656.  In  addition 
'lie  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ot  then  future  income  in  excess  ot 
J7.50C  for  the  years  1969  to  1974.  inclusive,  and  to  a  reduction  in  the  "tax  basis"  ot  certain  assets 
tor  Federal  income  tax  purposes 

Recommended  by ,  revenue  officer  Oct.  21  1969. .  advisor/re- 
viewer  Oct  21,1969                                                                                           ^  „       „ 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attKhed  statement  '  William  H,  Tompkins,  Nov.  12. 
1969 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofler<5)  should 
t>«  accepted. 

S  jn«<<')  W-  B.  Riley,  Oct.  30, 1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JULY  6,  1970 

E.I.  orS.  S  No  19116- 5492. 

In  re  offer  in  compiomise    Liability  o»  John  C.  and  Muriol  L  Cowman,  439  South  Park  Drive 
CoMinrwood.  N.J. 
District,  Newarli. 
Liability  as  foUoars: 


Taxable  pe'xx:: 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
asaoaaad 


Intarast 

accrued 

to 

Apt.  15, 

1970 


Total 


IMS Aoi.    1,1952  1,33156  4,324  74  5  663  30 

uS                                do  4  079  53        4,246.79  8  326.3? 

IM7 Idol:::.:'.  7,16947  7.463  42  14  632  89 

IMt Aa  4  660  70         4,85179  9.512.49 

im :::::'"MVy' i3;i952' 3 189 40  : 3i.5«  3,44455    6,66553 

IM  :.—       May    11,1953      3  152  08     3,215.12        6  367  20 

iSs Jun      119V,      1,577  75  15.78      1,241.12        2,834.65 

i96«::::::.:..:-'  May  i6, i969     ig9  oo 98     11.34     201 32 

ToW l5~356.49 4134    2179187      54, 203. 70 

Amount  of  offer:  {1.000  (no  deposit). 

Oete  a'nd 'place  notKe  ol  lien  Wed  Oct  9.  1952,  Oct  6, 1953,  Sopt  12,  1952,  Mar.  1. 1968  .Oct  9, 
1969.  Camden  County 

Is  case  pending  betari  appellate  office'  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  Wed'  No  .  .      ^        ^ 

Terms  ot  ofler  Jl.OOO  to  be  paid  within  30  days  after  notification  of  acceptance,  together  with 
interest  at  ttie  rate  ol  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  oftef  is  accepted  until  payment  is 
made  i"  lull  and  waiver  ot  refunds,  default  agreement  other  provisions  on  Foim  656  in  eddltion. 
the  taxpayers  have  executed  a  collateril  agreement  to  piv  a  graduated  percentage  ol  their  futu'e 
income  in  excess  of  {7,500  tor  the  years  1970  Ic  1974    mclinive 

Recommended  by  iosepli  ]  O'Hata,  Otter  (  uminer.  Mav  8  1970  Como  T  Di&acomo.  Reviewer. 
May  ;:    19?G 

I  aaepl  tor  the  reasons  embodied  in  ttie  anached  stalemen!   :  R  H   Nash,  Ir 

For  ttif  -easons  emOoCieC  m  the  attached  statement.  '  ann  ot  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accepted    Cecil  H   Mms 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  19,  1970 

E.I.  ORS.  S.  No  526  01  4173 

In  re  offer  in  compromise   Liability  of  Miriam  Chanibartain.  3922  Emerald  SL.  Torrance.  Colil. 

Cas»  No   526  O:  4; 73, 

Liabiliry  as  follows 


Da'e 
Taxable  period        assossad 


Tax        Penal  t) 


'merest 
assessed 


I 

accrued 
to  Apr. 
12,  1970 


Total 


Amount  ol  offer    {S.OOO. 

Kind  of  tax   I  acome. 

Date  and  piece  notice  ol  lien  hied    Dec.  :7    1968.  Los  Angeles   July  25   1968  Miricooi. 

Is  case  pending  betare  appellate  office' No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  U>  court'  No 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer'  No 

Was  bond  Hed?  No. 

Terms  ol  ofler:  {9,000  to  be  paid  as  follows  {6,806  already  subrmttec  and  i:  :*4  ;c  be  t-af  at 
the  rate  of  {50  payable  on  the  10th  day  ol  the  tnonth  followins  iwtKe  o'  acceptance  of  the  offer 
and  J5i.  payable  on  the  lOth  day  of  each  month  thereafter,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds  default 
agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  Februiry  19691 

Recommended  by    Harold  Bates,  revenue  offi-er    June  5.   1970,  Hainngton.  reviewer    June 

I  accept  lorthe  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  '  Ralph  B  Starr  acting  August  12  1970 
Foi  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  i  am  of  the  opimor  that  the  ofTerfs)  should 
be  accepted    Richard  C  Schwartz'dw,  August  12   !9'& 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  1.  1970 

In  re  offer  rn  rompromije:  Liability  of  Vera  Chattartoo,  7031  Voa  Oatte  Circta.  Dayton,  Ohic 
t^ase  No,  2/8-32-7417. 
Liability  as  foUows: 


Dae  31.  1963... 
Doc  31,  1964... 

T«M 


Apr.  12. 1968      8  634  84 
...do 18,96C  95 


431.74 
94105 


2.06192 
3,405.44 


1.088.00 
2,389.00 


12.223,50 
25, 703. 44 


27,5«5.79      1,379.79      5,474.36      3,477.00      37.926.94 


Intarost 

accruod 

Date 

1  nteres! 

tc  Apr.  27. 

Taxable  period 

assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

assessed 

1970 

ToM 

Dec  31,  1953.... 

.  OCL27.1967.. 

2,034.40 

683.60 

2,233  93 

407.70 

S.a39.63 

Dec  31,  1954     .. 

do 

3,11164 

1,02a  52 

2.345   12 

620.87 

7. 105. 15 

Dec  31,  1955 

do 

4,72186 

1  311.10 

3,272.24 

90S.M 

10,  711 19 

Dec  31,  1956 

do. 

821.06 

224.73 

51189 

156.87 

!  721,  55 

Dec  31,  1957 

do 

1, 942  68 

536.08 

..  111.16 

371.81 

3,96;    '3 

Dec  31,  1958.... 

do 

18109 

48.32 

9130 

35.46 

368  17 

Dec  31,  1959.... 

do 

5,712.60 

1,586.47 

2  5U.94 

1.0»4  86 

10.975  87 

Dec  31,  I960.... 

do 

26.66 

6,67 

10.45 

t  'X 

U  78 

Dec  31,  1964 

May  31.1968 

156.69 

43  56 

73  8! 

22  9! 

246  97 

Dec  31,  1966. 

Oct      7   1968 

536  43 

159  12 

59  79 

M  gf 

82C  22 

Dae.  31. 1967.... 

do 

26.13 

6.71 

.88 

3.13 

37,55 

Tow 

19,292.94 

5,626.88 

12.254.51 

3,689.48 

4a  863. 81 

Amount  ol  offer:  (6,500 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  NOk 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No, 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  Med    Feb  28,  1968  Momgomery  County   Ohio 

Was  bond  Ned?  No 

Terms  ot  oner  {6,500  payable  within  30  days  ittei  notice  ol  acceptance  ot  theoher  with  interest 
It  the  rate  ot  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  parmeni  is  made  in  tiiil, 
together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (revised 
July  1957)  In  eddition,  the  taxpayei  has  agreed  ta  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  tuturi  income 
in  excess  ot  {7,500  to  the  district  director  tor  the  years  197;  to  1975,  inclusive 

Recommended  by  Howard  S,  Rinehart,  Revenue  Officer,  Apr.  16,  1970  A.  L  Kenkel  Reviswer 
Apr   24.  1970 

i  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  >  Paul  Niedereckar 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  i  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  oher^s)  sftould 
be  accepted.  Clarence  L  Pnca,  Ji 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DEC    23,  1969 

LI.  or  S.S.  No.  52V10-9211. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Ivan  L.  and  Maunne  R  Ouff,  RL  1,  Box  IS,  Queen  Creak, 
Ariz. 
Liability  as  foHows: 


Taxable  perioc 


Dale 
assessed 


Penalty 


intarast 
accrued  to 
Interest        Dec  15, 
assessed  1969  Total 


Doc  31. 1965.. 


Jan. 6, 1967..  25.519.72 
Apr.  15. 1969. 


7.077.26     2.ni.63     3.339.92     38.73153 


Amount  of  offer:  {8,700. 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

Date  and  place  nobce  of  Uen  filed  May  3  1967,  Mancopa  County.  Anz  ,  Apr  7i.  1969.  Maricopa 
County,  Anz. 

Is  case  pending  belore  appalkate  ofbce?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  al  bme  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  hied?  No 

Term^  ol  offer  {8.700  to  be  paid  on  the  30th  ol  the  month  to!io<rng  acceptance  ol  the  offer 
together  with  waiver  ot  refunds,  interest  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  ol  form  656 
(revised  1957)  in  addition  the  taxpayers  have  a>so  executed  a  future  income  coHateral  agreemen' 
tor  the  period  1969  through  1973  as  Mkiws  20  percent  of  annual  income  in  excess  of  {7,500  and 
not  in  excess  of  {10.000  30  percent  of  annual  income  in  excess  of  {lOOOC  and  not  in  excess  of 
{15.000  and  50  percent  ol  annual  income  in  excess  of  {15.000.  Further,  taxpayers  have  agreed 
that  the  {19.000  capital  kiss  due  from  1966  shaH  not  be  claimed  n  a  deduction  from  Federil  income 
tax  in  any  year 

Recommended  by    Robert  E.  Tite,  Nov.  «,  1969   Richard  A.  Sica,  reviewer  Dec.  15   1969 

I  accept  tar  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   '  George  0   Patterson 

For  the  reesons  embodied  in  the  attached  statemeot.  I  am  ol  the  opiraon  ttu!  the  affef<s)  sbocki 
be  accepted    Richard  C  Schwartz. 


Pootaote  at  end  at  table. 


23190 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  30,  1971 


E.I.  or  S.S  No.  n-ataani. 

In  r*  offff  in  comprontM: 
Virainia  Dwell,  Vi. 
District  MdMMnd. 
LiaMity  wMows: 


ABSTHACT  AND  STATEMENT 
Litbdity  o(  RaMMH  L  CwlUfy.  Rwtt  1.  PnKMi  Arm  SMin^ 


TmbtaiwrM 


Data 


Tax 


Pwilty 


iaiMtst 


I 

Ktnjad  to 
Nov   1. 

i9e9 


Total 


Fsdml 
va««p(Min«at 
tans  IS  rat  lews. 

D«c31.  19(0 

0«c.  31.  1S61 

0«c  31.  19S2 

1963 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 


0«c.  31 
0«L  31 
0«.31 
0«c  31 


WlthtKXdinf  and 
Fsdoril  In- 
surinca  Con- 
tributiont  'lus 
IS  fotlowi 

Mir.  31.  1960 

Jun«30.  1960       .. 

SipL  30.  1960 

0«c31,  I960. 

Mir.  31.  1961. 

lilM  30,1961 

S«9t  30.  1961 

0«.3I,  1961 

M«r.  31.  19C2 

un«  30.  19(2 

Sipt  30.  19(2 

0«e.  31.  1962     . 

Mir  31,  1963 

Jun«30.  1963       .. 

S«t  30,  1963 

D«.  31.  1963     ... 
.K4 
.«- 
.965 
,  19(5 


JUM    )G 

June  ?C 
Sipt.  JC. 
Dm.  31. 
Mir.  31. 
JuM  30,  1966 
StpL  30.  1966 


.  19 


D«c  1. 19(7 
Oct  13.1967 
Jib.    10.1969 

do 
Nov    29,1968 
Nov    15. 1961 
Nov.  22. 19(S 


Alt    4.t»' 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Sipt  29. 19(7 

do 

do 

do 

do 
July   28.1967 

do 

do 

do 

do- 

do 

Aug.    4.1967 


8a62 
140.00 
211.52 
253.49 
196.08 
242.13 
317.93 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88a  40 

613.76 

1.338.03 

2.  543.  87 

I.a9a37 

57159 

1.922.82 

2.538.83 

2,413.24 

1,672.54 

2, 677.  39 

4.  IS2.  23 

2.  774. 74 


20.16 
35.00 
52.88 
63.37 
49.02 
6a  53 
79.48 


88.20 
163.69 
309.97 
173.23 

57.77 
445.70 
336.  53 
274.  07 
240.68 
496.33 
311.42 
163.67 
356.11 
S78.37 
290.76 
154.29 
512.74 
677.03 
643.53 
464.04 
713.97 
1.117.93 
739.93 


33.01 
47.90 
75.  U 
75.20 
45.05 
4a  55 
34.53 


140.75 
251.  87 
459.52 
247.06 
84.42 
585.25 
423.18 
329.27 
275.  55 
540.34 
333.20 
171.71 
354.49 
635.38 
255.99 
127.  16 
345.34 
303.66 
252.43 
155.92 
20ai8 
249.  87 
126.(9 


11.59 
21.34 
12.81 
15.35 
13.56 
17.44 
22.44 


11.8(t 

22.  OOi 

41.67! 

23.291 

7.77 

SS.92 

45.24 

36.84 

41  83 

85.97 

160.61 

97.37 

212.28 

403.59 

172.98 

91.80 

329.50 

485.05 

413.54 

289.45 

458.81 

718.39 

472.48 


145.38 
244.24 
352.65 
407.41 
303.72 
36a  65 
454.38 


240.81 

437. 5« 

811.16 

443.57 

149.96 

1,  090,  87 

804.95 

640.18 

558.06 

1,122.64 

1,685.63 

1,046.51 

2.261.61 

4.261  21 

i.8iaio 

951.84 
lia40 
004.57 
722.74 
581  95 
050.35 
278.42 
113.84 


Total 26.678.59     9.771.10      7.20a90     4.796.77      a.447.3( 

AaMnat  if  olltr:  $3|,0N  piMMlMaral  igraapiat  (sea  tirms  botow). 

Kind  of  tai:  Fodaral  wmm^lmmmtt  mmMAmtni  Fodcral  insurtnc*  contributions  tauv 

Data  and  piaci  node*  of  Not  HM:  Aus.  4.  I9«7.  Avf.  17.  1967,  SipL  22.  1967,  Oct  3.  1967, 
Oct.  9  1967  Oct  18,  19(7.  Doc  8,  1967,  Jan.  3,  1968.  Jan.  31,  1968,  Ciruirt  Court.  Virtnia  Bwch, 
Vi 

If  :isa  ^mJtnf  Exfcrs  ]co«iUte  office'  to 
*  ,J5«  3«nO<nj  5*' 'J re  "i*  'n  :o..r'  ■  n  • 

W*i  :oit«ction  3(  '11  a4f'»*5  I'  'rna  jf  3ffe'*  "^a 

Wis  Sond  fitoc"  13 

T«f-ni  jT  j<t«!  VJ6  X!C  cofijiiting  ol  18  IMC  tui\  leoosittd  on  Ihi  ofltr,  J720  to  b«  paid  on 
Nov  1,1969  11.1  ■■•«  ;iijnce  )»  JT*  4W  :jj>ir>«  n  ■n(-"•^'»  nitallmonts  o(  1600  tish  commtncini 
Doc.  1, 1969  irvo  ;oi-'  '•■u.-i  tK.r<  tioti  "i*  "jfe  3^e"^<:  aiith  intirist  It  ttil  rail  of  6  percmt 
pot  annum  "om  iis  nt«  "ij  y!«i  i  tccsotf!  j  •'  '•  »«  •»£i«ctrv»  piymonts  an  mid<  in  hill  and 
•a'W  )*  -?tun<ii  1ef»L  •  ij-wTiei''  iiij  jcie-  .ovjicnj  in  Form  656  (rivisad  July  1957).  In 
Idditon  -In  '.jiaaY*!  •\ii  ij-wd  'c  jj.  ■  j'Mui'ert  ^":e<Ti|e  ot  his  hituri  incomt  in  iiciss  of 
$7  bOC  >0(  IK*  »«lrl  ;  969  'o  .  9'-     ncliifjye 

Recomm«rH]»d  Oy    -le--        -  tiT  •    ^""us  officir.  Oct.  27,  1969:  M   V.  Ofr,  Nov.  10,  1969. 

I  accsot  'oc  •!!«    s»jc  •«  sTCKx]  ».:    •  'n*  i"»chtd  ftitiment:  ■  Jamts  P.  Boyla. 

•  3  i«  ••loni  emoofliwl  n  tna  ittacneo  i:»'effler*  I  am  of  tha  opinion  t1>at  tha  ofTer(i)  (hould 
;«  ic£»ot»ti Jan.  16.  1970 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  28,  197& 

LI.  orS   S.  No.  3f  4- 30-0234. 

In  r*  ofltr  in  comDromiM    UatMlity  of  Lnn  K  Coiitfl,  4344  Conway  ViNiy  Court  NW.,  Atlintj, 
Ga. 
Cas«  No.  364  30  0234;  District  Atlanta. 
LitOitity  u  <oflovn 


y. 


Tiuws  'enoa 


Dalte 


Tm 


°eni(t< 


Inttrest 
auessad 


Intorost 

Kcruod  to 

July  12. 

1970 


ToUl 


19M Apr.  12. 1967.  154  735.45 


0    72.S0I.69    29.159,68    252.396.82 


■^  I. 


Amount  of  9f«'   ttO.OOO.  So*  t»nm  bolow 
Kmd  3<  III    i  Ksmi 

ita  ifid  9iaca  aotxa  of  lien  filed  iuiy   '.2.  1967,  Fulton  County. 

Is  :<s«  MKdinf  bofora  appeilali  offica'  ^a. 

Is  cue  Mndinf  Dafore  t(ie  Tii  Cour!'  No 

Ww  collection  of  Ui  Barfed  »t  time  jl  affaf'  No. 

Wu  Mnd  Mir  la 

Tarns  31  iiflar  SSO  XO  oayifile  SI  ^X)  luDmittad  «tlh  orryous  oHer,  tha  balance  of  {78,500 
oayic'e  j  jon  lolice  3*  iciect>-K«  'oj''*!?-  «i">  -•;'??•  v  ">•  I'e  of  6  parcent  par  annum  from 
'he  !i'e  'liu  jrter  s  acc«p!»<:  ^  -•  .  ns  ss  jec'  »•  iiTne-  s  "nide  m  hill  and  wlivar  Of  refunds, 
defau.'  ifraaman!  and  ithec  ;jQvi«>ni  jr  tjfn  Sbo  fv(ie>:  fsC  1969).  In  addition,  the  tai- 
ptyai  ^41  afread  ioa -eductioo  n 'na    'loasis     3i  :«''i.r  issa's  *9!  Federal  income  tai  purposes 

Kecommer>de<J  bv    *!    .;    "ooiev    ^evef^^.*  ?^cp'    Mj.  ^''^ 

1    tcommandaa  accep'aTce  'o;  'ne    eijons  emDo.1  «d    ^  '"«  i"Khe<l  statement.-  *.  C.  Ross. 

►3(  fie  eaions  emoodiad  ^  1»  •"jcieii  stj'frn*r>f  )  am  of  tka  opinion  Ihit  tha  otlar<s)  should 
38  ace e pled    "    M*;'hi  Wot'".    i„j    "•"      i' 


y  Footnote  a:  end     f  '-able. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  (ACCEPTED  OCT.  23.  1970) 

In  m  ollir   in  camprotnis*:  Liability  el  Joims  A.  CostaHo,  R.D.  No.  1  S«*bura  Acras, 
Gramsburi.Pa 
Distiicl.  httsburfh.  Pa. 
Uabtlity  as  lolldws: 


TaxaMo  period 


Data 


Intarast 

Intamt    wcruad  M 

Tax        Paoalty     assatsad  Oct31.1970 


ToW 


IMZ.^. Sapt.  (.INI 

XWi.J. do 

19(5 Sapt.  27,19(8 


6.805.31 

3(9.74 

2.393.06 

7M.58 

10.166.(9 

7,927  86 

396  39 

2. 089. 91 

958.47 

11.372.63 

3.033.  25 

187.01 

761.57 

366.71 

4.348.54 

4,3(9.32 

219.47 

644.21 

529.35 

5.782.35 

ToW 21.955.74      1.172.(1      5.IH.75      2.(53.11      31.670.21 

Amount  of  oflar:  12,000. 

Kind  of  ns:  lacoiM. 

Data  and  ptaea  notica  of  lien  hied  July  7.  1969.  June  4.  1969,  Jan,  8.  1969,  Fab  13  1969  Pro- 
thonottry.  Allofhany,  Mercer,  and  Wastmoraland  Counties.  Ps. 

Is  cast  pandint  bafore  appellJte  ofllca?  No. 

Is  casa  pandint  bafora  the  lai  court?  No.  {n 

Was  coitactlon  of  tai  barred  at  '.ma  of  offarT  No. 

Was  bond  fiM7  No. 

Tafms  of  oSar:  $2,000  payable  upon  nofic*  of  aceaptjnca  of  tha  oflar  with  interest  at  the  rata 
of  (  pamat  par  annum  on  tha  deferred  payment  from  the  date  of  the  notics  of  acceptance  of 
the  offer  sntH  the  deferred  payment  is  made  m  lull,  toaether  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
ij'e«m«ni  and  other  provisions  on  form  656(revised  July  1957). 

Recommended  by:  Frank  S.  Grant  revenue  ofBcer,  Sept  3,  1970;  chief,  collection  division. 
Oa  8,  197a 

I  actapt  for  the  raaaons  embodied  m  tha  attached  statement:  >  H.  Alan  Lont 

For  the  raaaonswnbodied  in  the  attached  statement  1  am  of  tha  opinion  that  tha  oflaf^s)  shoaM 
be  accepted:  Cadi  n.  Haas. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

In  re  offer  ii  compromise:  Liability  of  Henry  L  Dees,  313  Coilati  St.  Londofl,  Ky. 
Caaa  No   61-0563086;  District.  LouitvMa. 
Uabilily  as  follows: 


Tixabia  period 


Data 


Tu        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Intoraat 
accrued  to 

Nov  22, 
1969 


Total 


S«a  aHacttad  idMMa 
ToW 


...39,7(2.16    10,352.68    14  948.13      4,640.39      65,703.36 


Amount  of  offer :  tl  1 .500  (See  terms  below). 

Kind  of  tai   axcoe,  dtesal  fual 

Dale  and  place  notica  of  lien  filed  Oct  15.  1968;  Jun*  28. 1968,  Rockcasle  County,  Ky.;  Laurel 
County.  Ky 

Is  case  pandint  before  appaUale  office?  No 

Is  case  nawdtt  bafcfl  tie  tax  court?  No 

Was  collection  of  lax  barred  at  bme  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terns  al  offer:  $11,500  payable  oilMn  30  days  after  dale  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
toioSier  wiSi  inlerast  at  the  rale  ol  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  dale  the  offer  is  accepted  until 
the  raapactva  payment  is  made  m  full  am)  waiver  ol  refunds,  detauli  atreement,  and  other  pro- 
visiORS  en  Form  656  (Rev  757) 

RecofflnMndad  by:  Vattir  G  Fink,  Revenue  Officer,  Oct  10,  19^.  John  V  Vaccaro  Reviewer 
Oct  10. 19(9 

I  acoapt  lor  Iha  raaaons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement:  i  W  B  Weitiel,  Acbn^ 

For  the  raaaons  embodied  in  the  attached  stalemeni,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offar(s)  should 
baaccaplad. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APR.  7,  1970 

LI.  or  S.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  oftar  in  compromisa;  Liability  of  Francis  T.  ind  Geraldini  C.  DiUon,  Routa  2,  Box  25, 
Murietta,  Calit 
Case  No.  562  10-3167(1);  District.  Los  Anialas. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Intarast 
accrued  to 
Date  Interest         Jan.  15. 

Ill       Panilty      issMswl  1970  Total 


Tixabia  period 


Doc  31, 1963 Proposed  46,853.73 

assessment. 


0    16.164.63      63.018.36 


Amount  of  offer   $8,500  plus  collateral  afrsement  (tanm  balow). 

Kind  of  III      -icoiTie 

Data  and  piace  riotKe  or  iier  hied    None  ^^ 

Is  ease  pertd<ng  oafo-e  appellale  office'  Tes.  ■   i    -^ 

Iseasa  pendini  oefo'e  'he  :ai  cou  "  No 

Was coHaction  ol  'ji  aa.-'ed  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Mad?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  $(,500, of  which  $3,500  was  suS"-  tied  iiXfi  the  offer  and  the  balafKe  -.i  payable 
Fab  1,  1970.  tofelliar  with  waiver  ot  refunds  Jetiuit  agreement  and  other  provisicni  of  lorm 
656  (revised  February  1969)  As  an  additional  cc^sirterabon  the  taxpayers  lav?  agreed  Id  pay 
a  tradualad  percentaie  of  Iheu  annual  irKome  -^  eicesa  ot  {7  50O  lor  the  cale'^daf  yea^s  1970 
10  1974.  indusiva 

Recommended  by:  R.  J  McMutt.  revenue  officer,  Oct  28.  1969;  Parrmglon.  reviawar.  Nov.  17, 
.)6S 

I  accept  tor  Via  raaaons  embodied  in  tfie  attKhed  statement  >  J  S  Schmidt 

For  the  raaaons  ambedled  in  da  attKhad  stalnnent.  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  srould 
be  accepM:  Riehard  C.  SchMfb  (Reeonal  CeMRaal),>  Dec  15, 1969. 


June  SO,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23191 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APR.   1.   1970 

la  re  oflei  n  uMnpromrse  Liabihty  ol  David  Lee  Sportswear  Inc..  Wayne  St  and  Clay  Ave., 
West  Huleton  Pa  and  Xfthan  Glessberi^  president  David  lee  Sportswear  Inc  now:  tio  Jay 
Linr  ,po't!wea'    liOv    Pa 

Case  No.  WI   ii  1967,  H  C.'%0«9.  902  28  2513,  DiSxict  Philadelphia. 

Liability  as  tallows: 


Taxable  penod 


Data 


Tax        Penalty 


Intarast 
assessad 


Interest 

accrued 

teJan.  15, 

1970 


Account  of  David  Lee  Sportswea 
June  3C   !964  Au(    Ii    1964 


ncof  per  ated 
98S  % 


366  4; 


39  bi 


June  30.  ivb*            Aii|    ii    fK/^     .1  :>wi  x.'          joe  *              33  ^0      7,283.6?      29,678.02 
Account  of  Nathan  Glassbe'i  !X  Parcent  Penalty  Assessment  a/c  David  Lee  Sportswear  Inc 
Juoe30.1964  Apr     1?   19M     18  094.74  1,908.87      20,  t 


1,003.61 


Total. 


40,0(3.04  366.47  39.58      9,192.54      49,681.63 


«mounl  ol  offe-    JlS.Cm  75 

«jnd  ol  tai  Withnoldinf  and  federal  Insuiance  (".^ntnbulions  Ad  ta>  and  100  percent  penatty 
assessment 

Data  and  place  notKeollien  filed  Novembe- <  :964  ana  March  14,  196S.  Prolhonotary  liunne 
County.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

Is  case  pendini  before  appellate  office'  Nc 

Is  case  pending  before  the  ta>  court'  No 

Was  collection  of  tai  ba'red  at  time  of  oflei?  Nc 

Was  bond  Med'  No 

Terms  ol  ofler  $18,094  75  cash  toiether  with  waiver  ol  'e*unds  and  other  provisions  on  form 
6S6  (revised  July  1957) 

Recommended  by  H  R  Walsh  ofter  eLaimnei  Dec  17  ;%9  R.  L.  Wallace  ofte'  reviewer 
leb   17    1970 

I  accept  lo'  the  reasons  embodied   n  the  attache*!  statement     Sermour  I    Fiiedman 

For  the  leasons  embodied  m  the  attached  sfalemenl,  ■  in>  ol  the  opinion  that  the  ofter<!)  should 
be  accepted    Cecil  H   Haas 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  27,  1970 

E.I,  orSS   No   ?77   17   77S7 

In  ra  offer  m  compromis«   UKbility  ol  Louise  Dixon,  1177  L.  98th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Case  No.  IT  25-6 7L:  District  Cleveland. 


Liability  as  follow; 


Taxable  peiwJ 


Date 
assessed 


Tai         Peiulty 


Interest 
assessad 


Interest 
accrued 

to    une 
16.  1970 


Total 


Account  of  Roy  and  Loutsa  Dixon. 
1*S0 Dec    5.1951 


34.t39.lS    3(,9<E.(1      2.398.33    47.536.90    121.677.29 


Amount  of  offer   $5,053.25  plus  collateral  ajreement  (see  tarms  below) 

^.rK3  of  tax    tna>me 

Date  and  place  nobce  ot  lien  hied  Dec.  6,  1951,  luiy  1.  1952.  July  11.  1952.  March  25.  1954 
(Cuyahop  County).  July  1,  1952  July  19,  1952   Lorain  County. 

Is  case  pendini  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pendinf  tiefore  the  tu  court?  No. 

Was  cjjilection  of  tii  barred  at  tjma  ol  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  hied?  Yes 

Terms  of  offer  $1,000  deposited  with  offer  Balance  of  $4,05325.  payable  60  days  fottowinf 
notice  of  acceptance,  tDtethei  with  intare  t  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  ttie  defer'ed 
payment  from  the  data  offer  is  accepted  until  tespedive  payment  is  made  m  full  waiver  of  refunds 
detault  afreement,  and  other  provision*  on  (orm  656  (revised  'uly,  1957) 

In  addition  taipayer  has  a(ieed  to  pays  traduated  percentage  of  hei  future  income  in  excess 
^  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1979  indusive  Also,  Louise  Dixon  has  submitted  a  collateral  a|ree- 
ment  cover  in|  the  valuation  of  specific  assets. 

Recommended  by  Fred  L  Nicholson,  revenue  officer.  Mar  17,  1970.  John  G  Price-  SPS  Re- 
viewer   Apr   15, 1970 

I  accept  for  the  reesons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   '  F  S  Turbett,  Jr 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  sUtemert,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
pe  accepted    K  Maitin  Woithy,  ABC,  May  15.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT,  ACCfPTEO  OCTOBER  23.  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    Liability  ol  Mac|aret  Costelio  Foukes,  604  Park  St,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
DistrKt,  Pittsburgh   Pa 
Liability  as  tollows 


TaaMa  period 


Dsta 
assessed 


TiJ 


Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued 

to  Oct. 

31,1970 


Total 


19SZ Sept6,1968..  6.605.31 

19(3 do 7  927  66 

19(4 do 3,033  25 

19C5 SepL27,196«.  4.389.32 

Tet^ 21.955.74 


369.74 
396  39 

187.01 
219.47 


2.393.06 

2  089.91 

761.57 
644,21 


738.58  10.166.69 

958.47  11  372.63 

366  71  4  348  54 

529. 35  5.  782. 35 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  NOV.  20.  1970 

E.I.  orS.  S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

r*.^i?''*l«  ^"I????*^  '-'"'''''*  °'  *'"'•'"  ^  f^**^'  ''5  High  Street.  Perth  Ambey.  N.J. 
Case  No.  138-30  5031A,  District.  Newark,  N.J. 
Liability  as  lollows: 


''^o**'      Taxable  penoc 


Dt«e 
assessec 


Tax        Peiulty 


'nterev 
assessec 


I 
accrued 

to  Oct  1, 
1970 


Tet^ 


1.172.61     S.n>.7S     2,(53.11     31.«7a21 


Amount  of  offer:  $500. 

Kind  of  tai    Income 

D  te  and  place  notice  ot  lien  filed  July  7,1969  June  4  1969.  Jan.  8.  1969,  Feb,  13,  1969,  Pro- 
lhonotary  Allegheny   Mercer   and  Westmoreland  Counties. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office'  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No  . 

Was  collection  of  lax  barred  at  time  ot  offer'  No. 

Was  bond  filed'  No. 

Terms  of  offer    $50C  cash,  together  with  waiver  ol  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  lorm  656 

(rev   July  195?). 

Recommended  by  Frank  S  Grant  Revenue  officer  Sept.  4.  1970.  Chief,  collection  division 
Oct  9   1970 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  .n  the  attached  statement:  1  H.  Alan  Long. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement '  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offirts)  should 
be  accepted   Cecil  H  Haas 


Pootnote  at  end  of  tat>le. 


1949 May   31,1968 

1950 do. 

1951 do 

1951 J,..  July    12,1968 

1952 A..  May  31  1968 

1952 July    12  1968 

1953 May   31   1968 

1954 do 

1955 do 

1955 July    12  1968 

1956 May   31   1968 

MM )ulY    !?.  1968 

MW May   31   1968 

1958 dc 

1959 do 

1959 July    12  1968 

1960 May   31,  1968 

1960 July    1?  1968 

1962 July    21,1967 

1963 do 

1964 Sept  27, 1968 

Tetal 


2,827,44 
4  086  73 

4,  523.  55 
226,18 

4.215.39 

210  77 
1,407.17 

850  85 
3,656.16 

182.81 
3,  135.W 
90.94 
2.739.08 
2  999  38 
3.741.30 

187,07 
3.351.26 

167  56 

5,  101  76 
1,285.96 
3,122.51 


989  60 

43(},  36 

,583,25 


3,071.93 
4.194.91 
4.371.88 


1.475.39      3.821   12 


492,  51 

279.  79 

1,016.41 


1.191   13 

669.17 

2,656  09 


871.55      2,0(9.41 


761.47 
833  8! 

039  9" 


1.661.17 
1,639  07 
;   820  03 


93166      1.429 


2.700.93 

1,476.84 

987.62 


1,285.30 
533.47 
733.37 


534.38 

772.39 
854  95 

30,  10 
796  70 

28  05 
265  9b 
160  80 
654  15 

24  33 
56C  92 

12,  10 
49C  07 
536  64 
669  3' 

24  9C 
599,60 

22,30 

,534  32 

543.27 

493  22 


7,423  36 
10,484.39 

11,333  63 

256.28 
10,308.60 

238  82 
3  356.  76 
1  978,61 
7,982.81 

207  14 
6  656  92 

103  M 

5  651   79 

6  COS  90 
"  .'•70  67 

211  97 
6.  3U.73 

189,86 

10,622.31 

3.839.54 

5,  336.  72 


48,10191    16,8(9.16    31.167.26      9,60151     105,773.84 


Amount  of  offer'  $22,000  ($5,000  on  deposit). 

Kind  ol  tax    income 

Dale  and  piece  notice  of  lien  filed    Feb,  2S    :968.  ana  i>ec.  10,  1968.  Middlesex  Coenty,  NJ. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No, 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court'  No, 

Wm  collection  of  lax  barred  at  lime  of  offer'  No. 

Was  bond  hied?  Ne 

Terms  of  ofter  $22,000  consisting  of  $5,0OC  deposited  with  the  offer,  $7,000  payable  within 
60  days  upon  notice  ol  acceptance  and  the  balance  payable  at  the  rale  of  ySC  per  month  on  the 
30th  day  of  each  month  thereafter  until  the  offei  is  paid  ir.  full,  togethei  with  interest  at  the  'ate 
ol  6  percent  per  annum  trom  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made 
in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  dflault  aggrBe,nent  and  other  provisioni  on  form  656  (Rev   2-69). 

Recommended  by  Benedict  R.  Montanelli  July  30  1970  Come  T  DrGiacomc  revietver  Aug. 
5    1970, 

!  recommend  acceptance  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement      R    M    Nash,  Jr 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  1  am  of  the  opinior,  that  Uia  ofteru)  ahould 
be  accepted    K    Martin  Worthy  (regional  counsel),'  Nov   12   1970. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

E  I   or  SS   Nc  54  C788329 

In  re  offer  m  compromise    Liability  of  Ricliard  0.  Garrett.  2000  Bradford  Rd.    Ricnmono    va 

District  Richmond 

Liability  as  lollows 

Account  of  Robert  M   Taylor  and  Richard  D.  Garrett  trading  as  R.  8  R.  Inttallatjon  Service. 


TauMe  period 


Data 
assessad 


Tax 


June  30,  1967 
Sept.  30.  1967 
Dec  31,  1966 

(940) 
Dec,  31,  1967 

(940), 


Sept  22, 1967  13  220.64 

Nov.  17.1967  17.963  94 

Nov.  22,  1968  1,979.33 

May   17,1968  4,395.12 


Penalty 

Intarest 
assessed 

Interest 
accrued 

to  Mar 
15,  1970 

Total 

538'9i ■ 

141.  IS 
26  58 

213.79 

l.((S,7( 

1606  67 

156  21 

15.  327. 55 

21.138.10 
2  349  33 

659.27 


77.49 


513.40        5.645.28 


Total 37,559.03      1.198.18 


459,01        5.242.04    44.458.26 


Amount  of  offer :  $7 .000  plus  collateral  agreement  (sea  terms  bekiw) 

Kind  ol  tai    Withholding  and  Federal  insurance  contributions  taxes  and  Federal  unemployment 
taxes 
f  Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  hied   Oct  17.  1967.  Feb  8,  1968.  June  4,  1968,  Feb.  4.  1969.  Hustings 
Court.pl  !l    Richmond  Va  Circuit  Court.  Cliesterfield  County.  Va. 

Is  case  peding  belore  appellate  ofhce'  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court'  No 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  ol  ofter?  No 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  ofler  $7,000  payable  $3.00C  5  days  after  notice  of  acceptance  $1  000  payable  6C<  days 
after  notice  ol  acceptance,  and  the  balance  of  $3  000  payable  monthly  in  installments  ol  $5L  each 
commencing  30  days  thereafter  and  continuing  on  the  sane  day  ot  each  loiiowinj  month  together 
with  interest  at  the  rate  ol  6  percent  per  annum  Irom  ttw  date  this  ofter  is  ecceptad  untii  the 
respective  payments  are  made  in  lull  and  waiver  ol  refunds  default  agreement  and  other  pro- 
visions on  form  656  (revised  February  1969).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated peaentage  ol  his  tutura  income  in  excess  ol  $7,500  tor  the  years  1970  to  1979  inclusive, 
and  waiver  of  relunds  made  lor  periods  endinji  pnor  to  or  during  the  calendar  yeais  n  wtuch 
this  agreement  is  in  lorce 

Recommended  by    Henry  C   Gregory    revenue  officer.  Feb.  18.  1970,  M,  v.  Orr    Feb.  14,  1970.     ^ 
accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attactied  state.Tient    >  W   P  Alexander 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement,  i  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted  -,  (Regiona.  Counsel)    Ma:.  24,  1970. 


c 


23192 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 


June  30,  1971 


ASSTRACI  AKO  STATEMENT 
E.I.«fS.S.No.  307-I9-43S 

la  (••••rill  coniDrMiiaa:  Ltabilityof  lonnMGaort«,G«or|a's  Truck  Stop,  ft.  R.  5,  Franklin.  Ind. 
Cisa  Mo  15  09S2to:patnct.  Indianapotiv 
LiabiiitM  15  lotiowi 


Was  bond  ftlwl?  No. 

RaaxnnMiKUtion  o«  district  diractor    Acc«p|jnc«. 

Tarmj  irf  affar    Proponeirt  (jorvivini  wila  and  adminutratrii  d  tha  astata  of  Autust  Giasalia 
dwaijwJ,   ;".r,  'a  M.  S  -^  OOO  in  full  upon  notificjtmfl  o«  tfta   accapUaca  o(   oSar    tocathar 

•  ith  ■.•>-':i    ■  -    :.  -,  o   ■   ;'  ^rm656(Ray   7   57) 
RdcTT''*    ■«•  -,      -wTm  J   stavani.  Attocnay   Fab    It  1970 


1  ,...r.        ■-.,    ,4-.;       •- 'Bodiad  in  mailtaci»ad  jtata«nanl:>  E   C.  Coyla  Jr 

Intafast 
aecnrad 

.   '-     '*    '*.       '-    v^'.    '  thaittadiadjtatamant,  lanio«Biaopmiontliatthao(Ta(<«)iliould 
ba  jc.ei;;a»,    ,•  ,i„»  v.  ~^.,.*i  (Rational  counial). 

r* 

Inttmt 

Is  July  15, 
1970 

Tiiici!  ;«■  <x; 

1  ueTi*; 

Tai 

Pwalty 

*1W1!^ 

Total 

• 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  OCT.  24.  1K9 

In  ra  a«af  in  »mpfom«a    Liability  of  Jokn  (Jr.)  and  Anfala  Giumarro,  45  Sou 
naatinf*-on-Hudaon,  N.Y. 
Caaa  No.  «rr-33^.  Oiatrid,  Manhattaa.  N.Y. 

Wins. 

5009   

5012 

*» 

lot.  10 
429.72 
633  94 

129 

24.62 
3132 

iiin 

454.34 

670.26 

tk(ata  Ava.. 

5l'33 

...  0« 

...  *-« 

...   t>r 
...  Auj 
...  0«c 
...  Auj 

5  1968 
« 

«9 

:«9 

939.04  . 
"  4JL(6  . 

427.20 

90.59 
2190 
53.71 
15.95 
41.64 
12.36 

1  456.U 
49142 
SS5.  37 
294.35 
65157 
22116 

LiakiNtyasleito**: 

5133 

40152 

SIOS         

T.    K..      ^         °*^                 ,                                   '"'waal 

Intaratt 

accrued  to 

Dac  10. 

sia6 

27140 

Slot 

ni33 

Slot 

2iin 

5112 

...  0« 

i.  '.96« 

299.20 

U2.0 

21K 

4Sa« 

TauWaparM         aaMaMd             Tai               NnaKy      aaaasMd 

109 

'  Total 

sm,   

...  Au, 
0«c 

;  ;«9 

1  1968 

149.(0 

157 

15117 

5K3       

...  Jan 
Dat 

1  !9« 

1  1968 

194.26 

224.  2« 

179.72 

38.49 

63175 

John  Giunwrro,  Jr..  aa  indi»idaaL 

Jan.  1.  196&-            Jvna  10.  1966      2. 495. 21             0                 0 

524^^3 

3.  Oil  24 

i.'-e     

...  Jan 

11969 

465.60 

232.80 

179.49 

64.23 

942.12 

Oac  31,  19(1. 

I)«L 

6.1968 

lolin  GwmafTo.  Jr..  aa  aHlcar  o(  EiprasM)  Conatradion  Corp. 

^■09.    

...  Jw. 
Oac 

3,1989 
(,190 

236.  SO 

111  40 

17.73 

32.67 

475.0 

Johr  1,  1960-             Fat.  26,  1965      5.  710. 10             0                   0 
Sapt  30.  IKl. 

1,655.92 

7. 30. 02 

521J 

...  Jw. 
0«. 

3.190 

6.1961 

57a  80 

2«Si40 

202  92 

7174 

1. 137. 0 

Jjkn  GiMjyiD,  Jr..  aroOcar  ol  F.G.M.  Propadiat.  lac. 

Oct  1.1959.-           Fab.  26.  1K5      4,596.80            0                 0 

1.332.(2 

5.929.(2 

S303 

..  Jan 

Mar 

J.  1969 

14.1969 

8   1961 

1   136.  S8 

579.(1 

407.43 

137.(1 

2. 211.73 

Juna  30.  1960. 
Jokn  Gkinarro.  Jr.,  aa  oAcar  o(  Stadman  RaaRv  Corp. 
Oct  1.  1958-             Apr.  21. 101      2.152.39             0                   0 

1,  111  22 

3,^271.(1 

SX        

Ma 

3.  1969 
:4.  1969 

1.27i32 

648.98 

436.67 

154.00 

2,5n.r 

Oac  31.  1958. 
Jokn  and  Anfala  Giumarro.  as  oflicart  tt  Paaflaaa  Maaonry.  Inc 

0« 

S.  1968 

\ 

Jan.  1.1957-            Jan.     6.  IKl         81177            0              438.01 

0 

1,256.78 

SS09         

..  J»n 

}.  1969 

1.292.00 

658.92 

424.04 

"^,^5139 

2.531.35 

Mar.  31.  1H7. 

Mar 

14.1969 

Apr.  1,  1957 

0«. 

(.1968 

Jyna  30.  1957        Jan.     6.  IKl       1,894.00             0                   0 

1, 003. 29 

2,07.29 

&312 

..  Jan 
Ml 

0*- 

3.1969 

i      969 

1.809.00 

922.59 

566.59 

21196 

3.  517. 14 

Jokn  and  Anfala 
Giumarro.  a] 
officari  ol 

4403 

...  Jan 
Mar 
Dae 
Jan 

J,  .969 
14,1969 
6.1968 
1   1969 

1.972.76 

1.006.11 

58161 

23179 

3.80127 

Jonlaa  Homas, 

Jan.  1.  1956- 
Mar.  31.  107...  May  15,1959    11.884.14            0                 0 

7.54141 

19,430.55 

«  :«9 

6.  1968 

2.02120 

l.Q3a» 

572.13 

244.51 

3.8S7.14 

Oac 

Total 29.551.41            0                0 

13,(19.70 

43,17L11 

ii.'S          

Mar 

3.19(8 
14.1969 

2,  310.  OO 

1, 171 10 

(19.56 

279.60 

4,387.26 

AnMuntoloffar:  $3,500. 

Kind  tt  ta<:  WItkholdinf,  Fadaral  Inauranca  Contributions  Act  Fad 
Act  taut. 

Taw 

;.__ 

5,242.0 

1,9010 

31.912.31 

aral  Unamploymant  Tax 

'.f!  sfmj  balow). 
7"   on  Coanty.  Ind.,  Oct  2,  190,  Joknaon 


Amount  0«  3B«<     $7"   K)0   Jul  :o«l»*«'ll   lfe«m«n- 

Kind  of  tai   £Eisa   jtnal  >u«) 

Dal*  and  placa  notics  at  \<*n  filad    Agr   9     961 
County,  Ind. 

\\ :««  jandnj  5e<cr»  icoadf  ;*ct'  ^: 

'%  U5«  0«^<i  n|  &«fc^  •  '^fl  -n   CiHj   ' '   N  ■ 

*n  ::t)d«ct'Oi  jr  '!<  -sj-'M  !•  ■  •"■  :>  -f^r   '  No. 

*n  ion<1  ttti^  So 

'•'•v\  3i  jfl»r  c;  X  .  jjntxs  J;  »X  «:m  ;hn  amandad  oflar  and  th«  ~  n  i-< '  ■-  -•  sax)  jt  th« 
r»i«  »»  C  VfO  Ft  try  a  Tioofhr  5?»»''nj  3«:.  1.  197C,  ind  82,500  to  ba  paid  evs.i  j  rontrnrttareafter 
(finii  ;i,m«n'  t)  5«  -n»ae  w  r  D««o  •  una  1,  1973),  tOfatlMT  with  intarast  at  tlia  rjtao*  6  parcant 
p«c  mu-n  'om  He  wt  "  i  t^  ^  Kcaptad  until  >ka  raspactiva  paymants  ara  mada  in  lull  and 
•1  to'  ■>!  sTMndr  i¥tui'  ij'*Mr«r'  imf  v^t'  :-^--\i-^^i  on  toon  (56  (raviMd  July  1957).  In 
lOo  'ion  ■*!»  'npjv«i  nil  i|'»e.i  '0  34 »  1  i'tahff!  ;^  '»nta|a  of  kis  (vtara  ineoma  in  asau  ot 
r  >30  '-^r  -ha  f«jn     9'"  -o   ;9"9     ndjvv- 

»»comm«ri(3«i  On  *ot>f  •  Mm  »v»nui  !<Ti  -  juna  8.  1970:  Earl  J.  Btoufk,  ravnw  olficar, 
Jul.     -    ,9"3 

Kcw  ^'    n«    Mwni  «moodi».<    •    ".  i-K^s.!  tt>tam«nt:  '  Jamai  E.  Daly,  July  30,  1970. 

■■;■    n*    M»«i!  »moon  sc     1    fie  if»cn»d    ■•f'^mi,   I  ani  of  tha  opinion  that  ttia  oAar(s) 

ijS'9ACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR.  3,  1970 

In  ra  or"*:   n  compromta:  Liability  tl  MMt  of  JUifast  Giaaaka.  B«atrica  Giasaka,  admini»- 
tratrii:  3«i'  cc  ", mtk a    awtrkrku  apa«»,  SCU  Parasd  Ava..  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Caaa  No  a*.  .  ^  M53-A1 ;  di»trict,  St  Louis. 
Liability  ti  follows 


Oil*  u4  plac^  oottca  •<  li«a  lil«l;  M«.  1  1965,  Naw  York  County,  May  22,  101,  Mar.  12,  1965. 
iMktmtm  C«mtv:  Jun*  19. 101,  Gracnbarg.  Elmstord,  N.Y. 
at  baiara  appa " 


It  I 


I  appallala  aflkar  No. 


Is  cass  pandlni  b«(ora  tha  Tax  Court?  No. 
Was  collactlon  o(  tai  barrad  at  tima  o(  oRar?  No. 
Was  bond  filad?  No. 


Tanmetoffar:  83,500  to  ba  paid  as  follows  (500  wiU  ba  paid  upon  racaipl  of  nobcaof  accaplanca 
of  this  offar.  Ika  baianc*  of  83,000  will  ba  paid  it  tha  rito  of  JIOG  ^ar  month  by  Uia  last  day  ol 

««:n  in,i  ».»r,  -nnnin  tharaaltiar  until  t^«  'uii  iir-.joi!    ■  ■•'.>  :••«     i  ..a  ;   !oj»lh#(  .Kith  intarast 


;«" 


^itjii 


.  'til  «*c  fi 

i'iili.jteo  ;■*• 


DuIiK'   ;  "set  ■    }i     niti 

Sap'  .'^     9(>9 

I  Kcer'  '       '"^^    -as."  's  • 
F:    '^•    Mt.-   i  *^^>o.'  e  ■ 


par  annum  j'  «*ci  s'ji.  '■«  '  ■  j-  ;h»  -.a'.a  .,•  icctp'jnce  o(  this  oltar 
%  r(#,ri  In  addition  th»  Ui;>4r*ri  ijy^  ij.'fi*':  ic  *i  v«f  .:if  efunds,  dafault 
>'jio"i  on  'ofTi  6S6  'Re,  '  ''i  ''>«  •ji.)«,i'  i  n«»e  jiic  agraad  to  pay 
lite   ■'  ^^eif  'utijre    fKome  'r;:  '..*ie  isa^i     '^hg   t^'  ii.  jfi  .9^8    .nduiiva,  to  !!»• 


^»i  Revanue  as  aJJ'tionji  conuoafatKi''    ' 
9»i«m»n     Sev»nu«  llfKXt     Au£    T'     1969 


Jer 


accaptiixa  y    thii  olftr 
Ro$anf>«d    'evifiwer 


'^*  i"j«:l*- 
.la^a,",  It  Hit 


»'t*;''»d  stalemant    :  tdw   J    FitZfarald,  Jr 
I'jtamant  I  am  of  ttM  opinion  thai  tha  o(lar(s)  should 


/ 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

LI,  orS.S.  N«.  012-36-583a 

In  r«  offar  in  compromisa:  Liability  of  William  R.  Hancock,  115  Elm  St,  South  Dartmouth.  Mats. 

Casa  No  012  36-5830.  District,  Boston. 

Uatiility  as  follows : 


TaxaMa  Pared 


Date 


Tai        Penalty 


Interest 
tssassad 


Intaratt 

accrued  to 

Apr.  25. 

1970 


TtnM*  period 


Data 
imiiail 


Tax       Panaity- 


Intarast 
assatsad 


Intarast 

accrued  to 

May  11, 

197d 


Total 


Total 


1952 Auf.  25,107  3,263.26 

103 4* 4.474.0 

1954 0 2,488^0 

1955 do 2.777.55 

190 ;...:...* 3,05135 

107 May  31.180  4.30.79 

1968 0. 0 

Taw.. 20.422.13 


294.55 
397.87 
231(5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2.771.40 
3,531.51 
1,02.57 
1.845.05 
1.(48.08 
2,649.14 
1,223.45 


1.012.(7 
1,344.0 
43139 
444.40 
40.34 
501.37 
(182 


7.341.0 
9.  748. 0 
4,9(141 
5, 07. 00 
5,  395.  77 
7.510.30 
1,292.27 


Sapt  30,  1966- 
Sapt  30,  107. 


Sapt  11.  1968 


Nona    29,535.93 


Nona      2. 953.  59      32. 40. 52 


01.07    15,(71.20      4.297.0      41,321.0 


«   -d     )t    'II  XIMTl* 

Da'9  wtice  )f  'i«n  ''I*-!      j^« 
Clai'^n   •»«   i«B'     1     96«   -  iva 
1  :a«  ^r*<vni  :i^T*  ■"•  "ii 
airi  :o*i«ction  j(  'ai  ;>*;  to  at 


««  St  Lous  and  Clayton, 

it.    ■      No. 

:une  of  affar7  No. 


Mo.  July  1(,  190.  St  Loua  and 


Amount  of  offer;  87.500. 

Kind  of  tax    100  percent  panaity  witttttoldini  and  Federal  insurance  contributions  Kt  taias. 

Data  and  place  notica  of  lien  Mad:  Nov.  13.  1968.  Ratistrar  of  Da«ds.  Brutal  City.  Nov.  20.  1961 
Town  Clafk,  Dartmouth.  Dac.  16.  1961  Clark.  DSD  C  ,  Boston. 

Is  cat*  pwdtMf  before  appailata  office?  No. 

Is  cat*  paadiai  ba(«f«  tka  tax  court?  No. 

Wat  canactioa  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

was  tend  fiM7  No 

Tarmt  of  offar:  87.500.  payable  30  days  altar  acceptance  iogathai  anth  .niairsi  a:  mt  lata  of 
(  paicMit  p^r  taaaai^rw  Ika  data  tkit  offar  n  tccaoM  until  paid  inJuH  and  waiver  of  refunds, 
dalault  aiiaaiiiaiil  ana  otl»ar  provisions  on  form  60  (rm 


P'ootnotea  at  end  of  table. 


c 


Raczxiimandad  by    Roiami      Ta(b<jf     tvwnuff  ftc 
I  ac£8i;*  ■      '**■    »as^.i"   ^■r:r>')  *:        '*^^  i'~m.: 
Fo'  "le  •M»<T!  »mood'«    •  jte  s"jcr\»;  s'j'e 
ba  accaplad   Marvin  L  Hafan.  May  19,  i»;a 


rav«*l  July  1957). 

»t)r  30.  1970.  lokn  R  Cox  May  1.  1970. 
^:  ','a'smenl:  >  William  [   Williams, 
tn:    am  of  tha  opinion  that  the  oltar<s)  skoold 


June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23193 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATFMINT 


/ 


E.4.  Of  S.S  No.  426-58-015 

lnrao••riacomDromisa:Llat>llI^  ;>>  We'MJell  M  Ha'ger,  11416  Lov«  NX,  Albuquerque  N  Mi>s 
Caaa  No.  85-0159293:  Districi  AibuauerQu« 
Liabaily  at  tallowa: 


TauMa  period 


Data 
astassed 


Tn 


Iniaresl         Interest 
Penalty       auesscd    accrued  ic 


Tom 


•405.0 
June  0.1962 Feb.  26.1964      1.623.0       "27.07 

•243. 81 
Sept  0.1962 do 975.25       ••1125 

•01  13 

Mar.  31.19(3 Sapl  30, 1963      1.879.52       ••40  08 

•1.206.64 
June»,1963 do 4.37141       "80.45 

• 

SaplM.1963 Oct   23.1963    10  94125     "182.44 

Do Mar.  19,  1965  664  67  0 

Dec  31. 1963 Apr.  23, 1965      2.250.78         562.70 

Total 22.71178     3.36155 


153.34 

752.47 

2.962.76 

77.46 

451.0 

1,764.67 

59  « 

983  «5 

•   SM   If 

47.0 

2. 209. 67 

7,921.10 

0 

55.25 

165.54 

4,22165 
200.71 
838.28 

15,357.34 

920  63 

3,817.30 

559.46     9.(65.17     3107.K 


:    'Del.  ••OR. 

J^mounl  of  offar  83/100. 

la  eaae  pcodtjl  b^fere  appelUto  oflica?  No 

Kind  of  lix:  WiViholdini  and  Fadaral  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  Federal  unemployment 
taxes 

l«  UM  p«ndinj  before  t^e  Tii  Court?  No 

Oak  and  place  notice  o»  hen  Wed  Oct  7,  1963:  Oct.  31,  1963.  Mar.  b,  1964,  Apr.  29,  1965; 
June  1 T .  ;%'  IP  Be'-ijiiliQ  Co(jr-t>    N    Mei    all  liens  reWed  on  Mar  25, 1970 

Wis  coiiection  o'  tai  ba'red  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  tied?  No 

Terms  of  o«er  J500  u  to  be  paid  on  Apr  15, 1970,  and  J50C  n  to  be  paid  on  e»c^  o'  tfie  lollowpng 
dates  Oct  15,  1970  Apr.  15,  1971  Oct.  15,  1971  Apr  15  197?,  and  Oct  15,  197r  toget^e^  with 
intarast  at  the  rataol6  percent  pet  annum  from  aate  ol  acceptance  to  date  ol  payment  and  *aiver 
of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (feviseo  February  !969)  The  taipaye'  has  executed 
lorm  2261,  collateral  ajreement  to  pay  a  graduated  pe'Cfniage  o'  his  luture  income  m  excess  of 
(7,500  for  tka  years  19/0  to  19  74  inclusive  The  taxpayer  has  also  executed  a  collate lal  agreement- 
Taxpayer  Involved  m  Jom'  Assessment 

Recommended  bi    Robei  f    Blan'   Reveriue  Office'    Wj'ch  ?6    ;970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  s'a'emp"'      May  18,  1970. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  <n  the  attached  statemen!,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  oner<s)  should 
be  accepted.  W.  B.  Rilay,  May  12, 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  SEPT.  29,  1970 

Ll.orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  ra  afar  in  compromi;e    Liability  ol  Mary  A.  Hi(don,  Wyomin|  State  Hospital,  Evanston,  Wyo. 

Casa  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  distnct  Cheyenne. 

Liability  as  lolkiws: 


Taxable  period 


Data 
assessed 


Tax       Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Intarast 

accrued  to 

Sept  15. 

1970 


ToUl 


Dec.  31.  1953... - 
Doc.  31.  1964.... 
Dec.  31,1955.... 
Dec.  31. 1956.... 

ToUl 


July   15.1960  835.65  3.343.64  1,493.0  2,07.61  1540.79 

do 3,485.36  2.53155  1,097.0  3,673.42  10,793.41 

do 3,030.07  1,60.83  m.0  2,883.47  1382.33 

do 4,09.42  2,727.42  80.71  4.634.17  13,130.72 

U.220.50  10,304.44  4,262.64  14,0S167  40,84125 


Amount  of  offer   JA.OOO  plus  collateral  agreement  (see  terms  below). 

Kind  ol  tax    Income. 

Data  and  piKa  notica  ol  lien  filed  Sept  1,  100,  Fremont  County;  Dec.  6,  107.  Unita  County: 
Dec  5,  107  (refiled).  Fremont  County. 

Is  casa  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  ca^a  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  o'  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No.  • 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  ofler:  (4.000— {1,000  with  the  offer,  now  on  deposit  with  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  83,000  payable  in  10  equal  monthly  installments  of  ^00  per  month,  commencing  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  month  tollowinf  notice  of  acceptance  ol  the  offer.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
aireed  to  pay  a  giaduated  percentage  ol  her  future  income  m  excess  of  )7,500  for  the  years  1971 
through  1975,  inclusiye. 

Recommended  by   C   M   Robinson,  revenue  officer,  Aut  3, 1970; .  Aut  13. 1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  >  R,  L  Hutt 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  offar(s)  should 
be  accepted:  W.  B.  Riley,  ELL 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR.  25,  1970 

U   ORS  S   No  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  ol  Herbert  S.  and  Libby  Lee  Holtiman,  8116  Franklin  Avenue 
Weal.  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Case  No  IT-27-68-A;DisUict,SlPaul 
Liability  as  follows: 


Taxable  period 


Dato 
aatesaed 


Tax        Penally 


IntemI 
ed 


Inlarett 

accrued 

to  Feb 

24. 1970 


Total 


Dm.  31. 1955 Nm.  24.107 

D«  31,1956 do 

Dtc  31,1957 do 

Otc  31.1958 do 

D«:  31,190 do 


5.163.0 
24.70.11 
9,072.95 
1,426.0 
4,634.93 


2.597.0 

13.01.76 

4.536.47 

713.04 

2,674.55 


3.59148 

15.721.11 

5.20.37 

73155 

2,115.75 


1,047.11 

5,00.50 

1,07.27 

20.78 

98178 


12,30.98 
58,  569.  48 
20,677.06 
3, 164. 46 
10,412.01 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Taxable  pertod 


Date 


Interest 
Interest      aaruad  to 
Tax        Penalty      assessed  fab  24  197C  lotal 


Oac  31. 190. 
Dw.  31.101. 


Nov.  24.  107 
do 


20  14 
3,172.03 


14.41  114.24 

1510      1,07.32 


40.84 
449.64 


457.63 
4,  M7.  0 


^o*' 414510    23,741.42    2101.82     9.74192    110.52121 


Amount  of  offer:  831,000  plus  coHatoral  atreemant  (see  terms  below) 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

iillB  and  place  nolicj  oMien  tiled    Mar  4,1968   Hennepin  County   Minn. 

'•  case  pending  before  appellale  office' No 

is  case  pending  before  the  lax  court?  No 

Was  collecbon  o(  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No 

Was  twnd  hied'  No 

Terms  ol  offer    J31.00C,  payable  «).0OC  on  the  90th  day  loilowinj  nol«  ol  acceptance  and  the 

^^""■.*' '.  r  ""  "'  ^^  '  '"°"'^'  ""'  •"•  '»'  <"*  "'  «»=•'  ■""""'  therea'ter  together  „!(,  interest 
at  the  rate  ol  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  untilttie  respective  payments 
are  mMe^in  tul  and  waiver  ol  refunds.  deliuK  igreemert  and  other  provisioni  on  form  654  (revised 
„™i  *  '"'  "'"".'O"  '•!!  '»»(>;ye'«  have  ajjreed  lo  pa,  a  graduated  percentage  ol  their  future 
income  in  excss  ot  H,50C  lor  the  years  1975  to  !97^,nctus..e,  and  tc  i  reduction  ,n  the  tax 
basis  ot  certain  assets  'or  Federal  tax  purposes- 
Recommended  by  D  K.  Roclienbach  revenue  officer  John  R.  Scritaeppi  Jan.  20  1970 
recommend  acceptance  lor  the  reasoni  embodied  in  the  atlacheo  xtatement  ■  Gaorn  0 
Lethert.  • 

for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oflerlj;  should 
be  accepted  Mar   9,  197C.  »<.,  Manip  Worthy    ABC 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  FEB.  19.  1970 

E.I.  or  SS   No    42!>  56^!3&-A 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    Uabilrty  of  Bernard  t  Gwen  Blaize,  35  31$t  Street  Gulfport    Mijs. 

Case  No  425  56-813(^4   dist-ict  Jackson,  not  in  suit  X. 

Liability  as  follows 


Taxable  pe'ioa 


Dale 
assessed 


Tax         Penalty 


I nterast 
assessed 


I  nterast 

accrued  to 

Apr   15, 
1970 


TMal 


Dec  31.  101. 
Dec  31,  1962. 
Dec  31,  103. 


Doc  29, 107      5. 547. «  277. 35  1. 891 74  8QL  54  1  S25. 63 

ilo 10,442.42  533.24  3,010.68  1,525.0  1?S12.22 

do 10,41143  520.82  2,315.0  1.01.73  14,814.57 

TsW 0.405.0  1.331.41  7, 225. 01  3,80.15  0, 852.  42 


Amount  of  ofler:  $15,000. 

Kind  ol  tax   Individual  income  tax. 

Date  ana  place  notice  of  lien  tiled    Mar.  12,  1968,  Harrison  County,  Gulfport  Miss. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court'  No. 

Was  collection  ot  ta>  ba"ed  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  o'  otter  A  tota'  ol  J15.OO0  ot  which  JIO.OOC  ii  lo  be  paid  within  40  days  ol  receipt  of  tha 
notice  o!  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  the  remaini':g  JbOOO  to  be  D8id  1  year  later,  together  with 
waiver  ot  refund  and  other  provisions  of  form  656  (revised  July  1957). 

Recommended  by    Dick  R  Wiltiait.  Jan.  20   1970 ,  reviewer,  Feb.  9,  1970. 

I  accept  'or  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attKhed  statement:'  J.'s.  Martin  Jr. 

for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(t)  should 
be  accepted    Henry  C  Stoclitll  Ji.,    feb,  12,  IS?:. 

ABSTRACT   AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED   DEC.   16,   1969 

LI.  orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  oRer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Roy  C.  Jellison.  7049  Macapa  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Los  Angeles. 

Liability  as  foltows: 


f^ 


Dale 
Taxable  period                assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assessed 

Interatt 

accrued  to 

Nov.  19. 

1969 

Total 

1957 May  19.107 

190 -^...d« 

'959 ./\> 

4.764.01 

07.34 

15.305.82 

2.382.01 
3, 40.  45 

7.M7.44 

2.573.35 
3,302.04 
1594.43 

1,071.0 

07.70 

3.  525. 51 

10,791.27 

1(55.53 

33, 273. 20 

Total 

21,027.17 

13,07.0 

12.469.82 

5,555.11 

5Z72a0 

Amount  of  offer:  821,100  plus  collateral  agreements  (terms  below). 

Kind  ol  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Auf.  23, 107,  Los  Angeies  County,  Oct  11, 107,  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellata  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  ol  offer  The  total  sum  ol  JJl.lOC  payable  on  a  deterred  payment  basis  as  follows: 
JR  OOC  pa  d  «ith  the  offer,  plus  J?0('  to  be  pa  C  or  Nov  1,  1969.  and  S?UC  to  be  paid  on  the  first 
day  ol  each  IcHow  ng  month,  together  «  th  nterest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year  on  the  deferred 
payments  t'om  the  date  the  offer  -s  accepted  unin  paid  m  lull  wth  wa  ver  of  'elund,  default  afree- 
menl  and  othe'  pro*  sions  on  form  656  (rev  s*d  February  1959)  -  add  :  i"  the  taipayer  has 
agreef  tc  pa»  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  lutu'e  income  ■  ences;  .ji  %'  'm,  ':  '-»  vea'S  1969 
to  1978.  inclusive  Mr  Jellison  also  executed  a  colialerai  agreement  wit^,  .'espec*.  tc  (iis  ex-wile. 
Fern  Jelli  son,  hiscoobligoi  for  the  years  195"  anc  1958  only 

Recommended  D>  Cnarles  J  Foiti.  revenue  office'  No.  3  1969.:  P.  Harrinfton,  reviewer.  No». 
17,  1969. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attacfteo  statement:  '  f.  S.  Schmidt 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  s'tached  statement,  i  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  ofler  (s)sitould 
be  accepted:  Richard  C.  Schwartz  Dec  t   1969 


2.3194 


FXTFN<^TONS  OF  RFM.ARKS 


June  SO,  1971 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATfMENT  ACCEFTEO  JUNE  22,  1970 


E.I.  S.S    No  ,  (X)  St4  03  »325.  (W)  03901:2737  ^  .    _,__ 

I*  fO  offof  in  como'omso  Liobilrty  o«  Lowis  B  *nd  lubollo  Jtnion.  304  Nov*  Way.  Ohili  VW» 
Cstif. 
C*M  No..  S64:03:»32^1);  Ostrict.  Los  Angotn. 


Tiubl*  ptfiod 


Dot* 

liJBllOd 


Til 


PwMtty 


Inttfost 

(SMSSOd 


IntOfWt 

•ccivod  to 

Oct  15, 

mi 


ToUl 


0OC3I.  1961. 

Doc.  31.  1962. 
Doc  31,  1963. 
Doc.  31.  1964. 


Total. 


ie.5t4.»  529.74 ,    4.717.70  15.  «2  33 

25.073.92  1.25170 9.771S3  36.106.45 

21.449.73  1.07149  7.07141  29. 600.  U 

32.165150  1.608.27  «.5l4.a  42.35«.4« 

~i9.2M.04  4.4(4.20  30.201.(3  !». 957. 17 


ftcicficy. 
.do.    . 


» -noj  V  ;f  5f<«r  tS.OOO  pim  coHotofol  ocTOomont  (Toftni  botow). 

»-:■!»  'J  t    '  icom«. 
!••  1- :  .  »:e  ^otic«  of  litn  (iltd    Proposod  dtftcionqr 

■  :i',«  je""!  ng  3««i3.«  IPO*!*'*  !*<:•' YOl 
i  :JM  j«n,i  ng  1#fC'  ^  '^fl   '  u    ■  ,^'.    ''No 

c-   :'    Ji-J    wr    ..-ne  jt  0tf0<7  No. 


•■l«' 


Of   '  -' .  ^  *s     '^f  i^  •   J4'  ■* 
tddittonii  considi>(3tic ' 
inconi«  in  iicox*  of  %     - 
(ioduction  on  thoir  cur"n 


f  tSO  (HI  Hi*  IStk  dtv  o(  Aututt  1969  inO  $60  poritMo  oo  tho 
-  ^  >  ?3  month*:  $100  p*y*bl«  on  th*  ISth  day  of  Aufutl  1971 
< '  <kJI  wccoodMl  iMfith  \v  35  nraattu.  tofttlirr  with  mtnv 
1-  — -'  provisions  o*  Form  656  (misad  FeO'uvy  1*9).  *i  in 
i4.'  1  -1.'  ){'•«)  ro  pay  a  psduatcd  porctaUfO  *l  lloir  annual 
1.  ,«j,,  ^4  '0  1978  inclusive,  and  havo  Ifrood  to  oaivt  any 
\,'„,«  ..xom*  iji  riturns  in  rnpoct  to  anyaodilloranoysropoid 
to  th«  person  of  pofsons  trom  whom  UHJ  mooevi  were  illegedty  ecbeakd 

Roconunondod  by:  RonaW  J.  MciHuti.  revenue  o«ctr.  »u|.  21.  1969.  Paul  Harrmiton.  Oct  8. 
1969. 
I  roeommond  accoptanc*  lor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attKhad  itatemtnt  '  f.  S.  SchmidL 
For  Iho  rsatoM  tinbodi*d  in  the  attached  statemont.  I  am  oi  tht  opinion  that  th*  offo(<s)  shovM 
b«  accaptsd.  K.  Martin  Worthy.  Jan.  23,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATERIENT  ACCEPTED  AP«.  23.  1970 

In  ro  offtr  m  comproniiio:  Liability  a<  Roy  H.  JohRSOn.  1407  Lowoll  A«*..  Now  Hydo  fork.  N.Y 
Coso  No.  0(5-05-0444,  District,  Brooklyn. 
UoUlity  ajtoHaws: 


Taublo  poriod 


Oat* 
assossod 


Tax    Penalty 


Intorost 


tntofost 

accruad  to 

Apr   30. 

1970 


Total 


ULC  roads  WiBiam  C.  Stiltwolt  and/or  Roy  H.  Johnson,  ormor  officors  of  Joknwott  Contractjni 
Corp. 

JuB*30,1953 Mac.  11,1954     6,373.44  6,463.59  12,J37.03 

SopL30,1953 do 3.25«.34 6.152.31  J.JIO.JS 

dS.31.1953 do (.14153.- 6.336.73  12,479.26 

ULC  roods:  William  Stillwoll  and/or  Roy  Johnson,  tormor  oKcorsot  Woccoster  Buildors,  Inc. 

Jun*30,1954 Fab.  15.1957         755.63  ^ ...          1,30964  2,065.27 


Total. 


16,529.94  ."*. aO.262.27      36,792.21 


Amount  of  offer:  S13.900. 

Kind  of  tax:  100  potcont  ponalty  Withholding  and  Fsdoral  Insuranc*  Contributions  Act 

Dat*  and  place  notice  of  hen  filed  Apr.  23  1954  Nassau  County,  Minoola,  N.Y..  Doc.  1, 1964. 
Nassau  County.  Minoola.  NY. 

Is  cno  poadiat  batore  appollat*  officer  No. 

Is  COM  Boading  botore  the  tai  court'  No. 

Was  OMOCtien  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  oflerf  No. 

Was  bond  fUed?  No. 

Terms  of  o  er:  113.900.  V«00  paid  with  the  o'er,  the  balance  of  $13,500  payable  within  60  days 
after  notice  of  aoeeptanca.  totetber  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date 
■he  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made  m  tull  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agrMnwnt  and  other  provisions  on  lorm  656.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  executed  a  collateral 
atreement  jfatinf  that  the  o'*er  15  submitted  fo  compromise  his  individual  liability  only  and  shall 
not  be  construed  as  opentini  10  release  his  coobli|Oi  on  the  loml  assessments. 

Recommended  by:  Melvin  Gree<iber|,  Exam.  Officer  M  3.  Jan.  28.  1970.  Fred  LJpwar,  reviewer. 
Mar.  10.  1970. 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  >  Eugene  W.  SturtevanL 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oner(s)  should 
be  accepted    Marvin  E.  Hagen  Apr  16,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DEC.  19,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise.  Liability  of  Spiros  W.  and  Victoria  M.  Kallas.  1668  Twain,  Lat  Vegas, 
Nov. 
Case  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX,  district.  Reno. 
Liability  as  tallows: 


Tauble  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Dec.  27. 

1970 


ToUl 


Mar.  23,  1968.104,  113.70 


0    46,101.17    14,735.75    164,950.62 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Amount  at  offer    U,3'S  colMarsI  agreement  (see  terms  below). 
Kind  of  lax:  Income. 

0«U  and  place  notice  of  litn  fiM    Doc  20,  1968.  Clark  Coanly,  Nov.;  Apr.  10,  1969.  Clark 
CMinty,  Nov.:  Apr.  16.  1970.  Milwaakee  County.  Wis. 
Is  case  pending  before  appellate  ollieef  No. 
It  :iM  ./f  H}in|  before  the  tax  court7  No. 
Wit   ^.Kti.  on  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  afle'7  No. 

Wu  Don:1  -i«Jf  No. 

Taints  a>  on%i  The  amount  of  the  taxparers'  amended  offer  is  $3,375.  paid  as  follows:  $1,513.20 
paid  with  the  original  offer  and  $1,861  81;  paid  with  the  amended  offer,  together  with  weiver  of 
refvnds.  de'tu"  ireecent  md  other  proeiawns  on  fomi  656  (revoed  July  1957)  As  an  additional 
considera; .  -'  ,1  !..<.•  1  lave  aiecaM  a  cofMeral  apeoment  wherein  thev  agree  to  pay  a 
graduated  >>  ■*•  li*  m  ^eci  future  tnceai*  ia  exeassot  P.SOOIortheyesrs  1970  1979.  mclesive. 
and  ferttM  -<  •  -•<  ^a<<  agreed  to  a  waiver  of  a  capital  loss  sustained  priof  to  1970.  under  the 
terms  as     -v^    r«:     "the  Collateral  Agreement 

Recommenjeo  ;>  -iaoert  J  Agonia.  revenue  officer.  August  28.  1970,  D.  W.  Sherman,  reviewer, 
October  16.  i9;0. 

I  recommend  acceptance  for  ttie  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:!,  Actg.  R.  C. 
Randol. 

For  ttie  reasons  embodied  in  ttie  attached  statement,  t  am  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  offer<s)  should 
beaccaptad:  K.  Martm  Worthy,  A.B.C  .  Novenbar  23.  1970. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  OCT.  22.  1970 

In  re  offer  m  compromise  :Liabitity  of  HaioM  E.  Knittel.  704  Cactus  Lane.  LasVa 
Case  Na.  XXX-XX-XXXX:  District.  Reno. 
LiabiNty  as  follows: 


.Nov. 


TaMbie  period 

%ate 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assessed 

Intarast 
accrued  to 

Oct.  24, 
1970 

Toui 

4512 

4612 

4712 

5512 

.Sapt24.1»51 
'.'jkiia  2S,  iiS( 

6,277.37 

2.509.04 

21,667  86 

1.496.82 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
,0 
0 

iiiso.M 

6,277.37 

2.509  04 
21.667.86 
13.947  38 

Total 

31,951.09 

0 

0 

12,450.56 

44,401.65 

Amount  of  offer  $2,000. 

Kind  of  tax   Federal  income. 

Date  and  pUce  notice  of  lien  filed :  Nov.  20,  1963,  Clark  County,  Nov.  ReAled  Nov.  20,  1967, 
Clark  County   Nev 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  officef  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court7  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  l4o. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $2,000  on  deposit  with  the  director,  plus  a  future  income  collateral  agreement 
for  th*  years  1971  to  1980.  inclusive  togetfier  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement,  and 
ottier  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957) 

Recommended  by  Hugh  P  Rough,  revenue  officer  August  24.  1970:  reviewer.  D.  W.  Sherman. 
special  procedures  officer.  Sept.  3  1970 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attKhad  statement   <  W  A  Bates.  Oct.  22.  1970. 

For  the  reesons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oRer<s)  should 
be  accaptad.  Richard  C.  SchwarU.  Sept  30.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

El  or  S.S  No  95-194g839. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  LiabUity  ol  Darnel  H.  Laidman  and  Ben  Laidman, 8425  West  Third 
Street.Los  Angelts.  Calif. 
Liability  as  fofhrns: 


TaiaUe  period 

Date 
ass ftssttd 

Account  of  Daniel  H  Laidman. 
Mar  1967  and 

Apr   1967              Jan    27.1969 
Account  of  Ben  Laidman. 
Mar   1967  and 

Apr  1967 Jan.   27,1969 

Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

June  17, 

1970 


Total 


64,909.40 


64.909.40 


3,42(.37      68.335.77 
3. 426. 37      68.  335.  77 


Total. 


.129,818.80  6,852.74  M3(. 671. 54 


'This  IS  hka  assessment  against  each  taxpayer. 

Amount  of  offer    $51.21840 

Kind  of  tax    100  percent  penalty  re:  withhoMinc  and  Federal  Insurance  Contribution  Ad  taxes. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  hied  Feb  2.  1970  San  Bernardino  County  (Daniel).  June  26,  1969, 
Los  Angeles  Countv  (Daniel).  Oct    10.  1969.  Los  Angeles  County  (Ben). 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?    No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  Med?  No 

Terms  of  offer  $51,218.40  payable  on  the  deferred  basis  as  follows:  $7,604.84  already  paid; 
$23,111  to  be  paid  Jan  30.  1971.  $7  500  to  be  paid  June  30.  1971.  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $400  per  month,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  toUowmj  notice  of  acceptance 
and  conbnuing  on  the  1st  dav  of  SKh  succeeding  month,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  payment  is  made  m  tull,  together  with  waiver  of 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969). 

Recommended  by:  M.  Himovitz.  revenue  officer,  June  26,  1970:  Harrington,  reviewer,  Aug.  24. 
1970. 

I  accept  tor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  >  F.  S.  SchmidL 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  anei<s)  should 
be  accepted   Richard  C.  Schwarti,  Sept.  15.  1970. 


June  SO,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT,  ACCEPTED  DEC.  8.  1969 

In  ra  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Alfred  J.  Land.  1106  Rosedale  Rd..  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 
Case  No.  WT  FICA  42A-1965A;  District,  Brooklyn. 
Liability  as  follows: 


23195 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  21.  1970 


In  re  offer  In  (»mprom«e:  Liability  of  Sam  Upp.  80  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Case  No.  13-XXX-XX-XXXXA;  district  Mannattan  N  Y 
Liability  as  foflovrs: 


Tauble  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Intarest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued 

to  Dec 

31,1969 


Total 


Samuel  Messing  and/or  Alfred  J.  Land. 


June  30, 1961,  Sept 
30.  1961  and 
Dec.  31.  1961. 

Dec.  31,  1961  and 
Mar.  31.  1962. 

Total 


Jan.   25,1963    31,091.34 


July   12,1963      5,217.69 


17.042.06      48,133.40 
2,108.02       7.325.71 


36,309.03 


19,150.08      55.459.11 


Amount  of  offer:  $27,500  plus  collateral  agreements  (see  terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax:  100  percent  penalty  assessment  withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act.  / 

Date  and  piKe  notice  of  lien  filed:  March  26,  1963.  ffassau  County  Clerk  and  others. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellste  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  tiled?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $27,500.  payable  $5,000  on  deposit,  $5,000  within  10  days  after  notice'of  accept- 
ance of  th*  offer  and  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  month  on  the  hrst  day  of  each  month 
thereafter,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  froai  the  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  unttlthe  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  the  waiver  of  refunds,  default  ^ree- 
ment  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957)  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess  of  >1S.OOO  for  the  years  1969 To  1976, 
inclusivf  The  taxpayer  has  also  executed  NAR  form  3-77  (3  65)  which  provides  that  the  offer 
covers  his  individual  liability  only,  and.  if  accepted,  shall  not  be  construed  as  operating  to  release 
or  discharge  his  coobhgor.  Samuel  Mesvng.  from  the  hability 

Raconunended  by:  Adotph  M.  Lenin.  Internal  Revenue  Agent.  Sept  25,  1969;  Leon  Unger.  Jr., 
GrtMp  Supervisor,  SepL  30,  1969. 

I  aceapt  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:'  F.  J.  Thomas. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attxhed  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accepted.  Marvin  E.  Hagen.  October  23.  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT,  ACCEPTED  MAY  20,  1970 

E.I.  or  S.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  David  W.  and  Frances  H.  Langenes,  901  6th  Ave.  North, 
Fargo,  N.  Oak. 
Liability  as  foltows: 


Tauble  period 


Date 
asaasMd 


Tax        Panalty 


Interest 

accrued 

Interest    to  Oct.  15, 

assessed  1969 


Total 


1S&3 D*c 

Feb. 

Dec. 
1954 Feb 

Dec. 
1955 Feb. 

Dec. 
1956 Feb. 

Dae 
1957 Feb. 

Dec. 
1958 Feb 

Dec. 
IKS Feb 

Dec. 
19(0 Feb. 

Dec. 
1961... Feb 

Jan. 
1962 Feb 

Jan. 
19(3 Feb 

Jan. 
llS4 Feb 

Dec 

IMS Feb. 

1966 Feb. 

Total 


13,1968       1,004.06 

14,1969 

13,1968.         897.84 

14.1969 

13,1968       1,265.32 
14,1969 

13.1968  729.44 

14,1969 

13,1968.  1,724.70 

14,1969 

13,1968.  1,451.41 

14.1969   

U,  1968     574.35 

14,1969 

13,1968.   1,636.04 

14,1969 

13,1968   2.137.34 

14,1969 

3.1969    1,205.48 

7,1969 

3,1969    1,250.71 

7.1969 

3,1969    1.383.71 
7,1969 

27.1968  4(2.01 
7.  1969 

21.1969  639.81 

16.362.22 


891.49 

■471.63' 

■■((4."5(" 

381  62 

48.29 
906.27 

761.68 

297.13 
45.81 

856.82 

59.84 

1,121.47 

719.60 

651.73 

721.  is 

"■236.'67' 
0 


883.17 

■  735.87 " 
961. 14 
510.32 

1;  103. 12 
84i.24" 
298.43 
751.93 

'854.09 
472. 46 
354.  ii 

■  36e."74 

74.(3 
'  6i."26' 


50.52 
35.80 
45.18 
18.92 
63.67 
26.69 
36.71 
15.33 
91.26 
36.40 
73.03 
30.59 
28.90 
11.93 
84.63 
34.41 
lie.  56 
45.04 
56.62 
29.73 
58.74 
26.92 
64.99 
29.79 
22.15 
9.75 
24.91 


2,865.04 

2,168.84 

2,981.38 

1,673.42 

3.916.64 

3,157.95 

1,216.74 

3,469.6* 

4,328.34 

2,483.89 

2,342.21 

2,568.'38 

804.81 
725.92 


Date 


Taxable  period 

assessed 

1943 

.  July  23,1957 

1944 

......do 

1945 

do 

1946 

do 

1947 

do 

1948 

May    8.1957 

1959 

Mar.  31.1961 

1960  (ME) 

Oct.    13,1961 

I«0(l» 

Dec.     6.1963 

1961 

Nov.    6.1964 

1963 

June  25. 1965 

1964 

July  16,1965 

Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
aascsaad 


Interest 

aarued  to 

Jan. 31. 

1970 


Total 


0 

3,346.46 

4.522.90 

5,8(0.24 

3.194.45 

950.47 

18,784.09 

10,000.00 

3,  567. 95 

1 .  641 .  36 

3, 239. 44 

4,068.53 


0 

644.13 

1.083.02 

644.50 

584.89 

0 

520.88 

304.52 

0 

26.80 
0 
64.12 


2,701.66 

2,480.76 

3,081.50 

3,641.03 

1,793.08 

460.28 

1 .  082.  53 

296.00 

556.55 

289.16 

211.10 

61.68 


4.355.99 

4.860.96 

6.525.56 

7.621.17 

4. 185. 72 

1.077.27 

10.231.63 

5,129.72 

1.298.54 

536.92 

893.50 

1,125.32 


7.057.65 

11.332.31 

15.212.98 

17.76(.'94 

9.  758. 14 

2.488.02 

30.619.13 

15,730.24 

5. 423. 04 

2, 494.  24 

4,344.04 

5.319.65 


Total. 


59,175.89      3,872.86    16,655.33    47,842.30    127,546.38 


Amount  of  offer-  $25,000. 

Kind  of  tax    income  tax 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  i.en  fiiefl   Oct  7,  1957,  OcL  21,  1959,  New  York  County. 

Is  case  pendiPg  belo'e  appetlaie  office?  No. 

is  case  pending  betcp  tlie  Tai  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  ot  tax  barred  ai  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  ot  offer:  $25,000  consisting  ot  $100  deposited  with  the  offer  and  the  balance  lo  be  paid  at 
the  rate  ol  $100  per  iMek  sUrting  inth  the  week  after  the  submissnn  ol  this  offer  (offer  was 
submitted  on  May  23.  1969)  and  everv  week  thereafter  until  the  $25,000  is  paid  together  with  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  dateol  aaeptance  of  this  offer  .0  the  respective 
date  ot  each  installment,  on  each  sucti  .nsialiment.  and  waiver  ot  retunos  Setaui'  agreement 
and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  Juiv  19^)  In  addition,  the  taipaye'  has  tffti  ic  say 
to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  income  ir.  excess  ot 
$15,000  per  annum  for  the  years  1969  through  i97£   inclusive 

Recommended  by  M  Reisman.  Revenue  Office'  Sept  p  1969  Jerry  Rosenfeld  Reviewer 
Dec   ;9   '.969 

■ecommend  acceptance  '.01   tht  leascns  embod.ed  ir  the  attacned  statement.  ■  Edward  J. 
Fitigeiald 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  staiemenl,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accepted    •■    Mj'tm  Wcth   POB,  Ma»  :.  197C 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  26,  1969 
I  n  re  offer  i  n  compromise :  Liability  of  Joseph  £.  and  Joan  Lenahan,  3828  J  upiter  Road.  Louisville, 


Ky 


Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX  A;  District  Louisville. 
UaMlity  as  follows: 


Dat* 
Taxable  period       assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Inteiast 
ass*ss*d 


lirt*ra(i 
aaruad 
6 


Total 


1961 Proposad. 

1962 do... 

1963 do... 


20,410.08 

10,119.43 

8(6.07 


0  20,410.0( 
0  10,119.43 
0  (((.07 


T«W 31,415.58 


0     31,415.58 


Amount  of  offer:  $1,650  (see  terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  plKC  notice  of  lien  hied:  None. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Iscase  pending  b*fore  the  tax  court?  Yes.  _    _ 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No.  """ — '   " 

Was  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  ol  offer  J1.65C  payable  at  the  rate  ot  $30  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  aaept- 
ance ot  the  offer  and  $30  every  30  days  thereafter  until  paid  in  ful,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreemer-'  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957). 

Recommended  by  John  V  Vaccarc,  revenueofficer,  July  3, 1969;  Edward  P.  Montgomery.  Chief. 
DAR  Branch,  July  1  1969. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  atlKhed  statement  '  Robert  j,  Deim 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  Uiat  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted   Clarence  E.  Price,  SEH   Aug.  13,  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 
In  re  ottor  in  compromise  Liability  ot  Robert  L  and  (UareS.  Leroux,  3580  Raymar  Dr..  Cincinnati, 


8.834.S(     8,210.65      1,163.17      34,570.60 


Ohio. 

Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
tiabilityasfolk>ws: 


Amount  of  offer:  $17,330  plus  collateral  agreement;  (see  terms  belowX    -      •  .' 

Kind  of  tax :  I  noome.  ' 

Date  and  place  notice  ot  lien  Ned:  Aug.  22,  1969,  Eddy  County,  N.  Dak.;  Aut  22,  1969.  Cass 
County.  N.  Oak. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellat*  office?  No. 

Is  ease  pending  befoie  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  fUed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  $17,330.  consisting  ol  $2,000  cash,  and  $15,330  payable  on  or  before  Aug.  20, 
1970,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  ot  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  oftei  is  accepted 
until  the  deferred  tialance  is  paid  in  full,  and  waiver  at  leiynds  de<>u!t  agreement,  and  other 
provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957)  In  addition  me  taipayers  have  agreed  topay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  of  their  future  income  in  excess  ol  J7.bOC  lor  the  years  1970  to  1979,  inclusive. 

Recommended  by  C  C  Ferns,  Revenue  Officer.  Sept.  2,  1969,  J.  C.  Armstrong.  Special  Pro- 
cedures Officer    Sept  8,   1969, 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   '  L.  G  Kiskern. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  tre  attac  ed  statement,  I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  oner(s)  stiould 
be  accepted.  Waller  L.  Watson.  May  7.  1970. 


Tauble  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued 

to  July31. 

(970 


Total 


P\x>tnote  at  end  of  table. 


1955 Feb.  16.1968  603.33  315.03 

19J(...: do 468.38  338.58 

1957 do 3.917.27  2.064.36 

1959 do 3,416.20  3,651.69 

1959..... Mar.    8.1963  2.540.43  684.10 

1960 Feb.  16. 1968  0  3,97a38 

1960 ,.  Mar.    8.1968  8,482.32  2,12a58 

1961 Feb.  16.1968  0  386.38 

1961 Mar.    8,1963  1,411.66  352.92 

1962 July  28,1967  1,581.40  550.17 

1963 -do 2.089.06  571.83 

1964.L do 2,289.66  632.07 

1965 Aug.  11,1967  2,247.43  617.54 

19tf July     7.1967  2.394.41  0 

Total 31,441.55  16,255.63 


425.84 
302.49 
229.  U 

,060.72 
474.63 
608  49 

962  34 
0 
75.45 
6(9.70 
594  44 
514.15 
278.  70 
17124 


135.46 
11L94 
(83.29 

1,043.99 

1,431.69 

585.63 

4.707.69 
55.97 
783.47 
234.32 
293.98 
322.80 
408.12 
294.54 


1,479.(6 
1,228.39 
7,093.40 

10,172.60 
5. 130. 85 
5. 164.  SO 

16.272.93 
442.35 
2.623.50 
3.055.59 
3,  549. 31 
3,75L68 
3, 551. 79 
2, 8(7. 19 


7,394.67    11,298.89     66,390.74 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


.  June  30,  1971 


Amount  ct  offtr-  SK.Q$1  tt. 

Kind  at  t>i    liKsm*  Ui. 

0«ti  lod  o4K«  v>K»  '*  iM"  «<d:  Aq(.  1.  1»7.  Oct  31.  1967.  N«y.  24.  1967.  No*.  30.  19(7. 

Doc  4.   'i»6'    iimif;  ■    :o„ir,     3«i|o. 

|JC«M  3«n«  Tg  ■>««.•  lCD*Ht»0<lk«7  No. 

'!  aw   5«'h:i'H  3«f7H  ■?>«  'J!  rDf*'   No. 

•  tS  *(X*«CT'0'^    ^f  'II   ?!'•«'   r  '  ^*  3<  offff?  MOl 

.  Ti!  )<  !C»  j;  X>  J  r  .-•>«  iffr.  111*04.091.32  to  b*  paid  wittiiii  10 <i»»lBwd«ti8l 
•cctc  ixt  (  ie  iff'  ««"<•••-  ^t»fnlimi«r»too<6ptfc«n1  ()«f  innumffoiiiHwdjft  tfiii 
ort.    .)-,  Krecir'   .  ■'      ri«    «ic«'  v«  wv"*"*  •»  »«»<J«  i"  'uM  "ixl  wiiv**  o*  r*l«nd>,  MfMlt 

--,     -    V  -  ^^     ?,  ltd  July  1957). 

-1(4  U  <'•'       :<•  i  riduilod  p«rc*ntJf(  of  ttitir  futurt  ineWM  In 

,9'     -^     W      x^.s've 

3uc»  i|?'»<r    »-<     '    1970:  A.  L  lUnkit.  rtvitwtf,  Aut  17.  1970. 

toief  '■"    lit    «»toni  «m6o0>»-'  "i  '»«  ir»c^ed  itilomoitt:  <  E.  H.  Hudiofl.  Aut  18.  1970. 

■•^   sjscit  »fnoo.3i»fl   -  ■"«  ^'•^c^«<(  Bit. T-gnt,  I  im  o»  tti«  Opinion  tl»tt  tho  o(l«J<s)  «*o«W 

A8ST»ACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  3,1970 
ofttr  in  compomiM:  Liability  of  Midi*el  A.  L«v<n]on,  3478  PtradiM  Rd..  Us  Vt(*s, 


•1 

1     -I 

id»d 

•lU' 

:•  y*  Si 

0' 

* 

c«M  )/  r 

•»fl  *«*' 

^sCiiTim* 

Jt)/!''     ' 

In 

Nov. 


Cm*  No.  197-OM608.  Oistrtct,  Rtno. 
Uiblttty  ts  follows: 


Tinbttptrted 


DM* 
isscssad 


Ttx        PvMtty      nsosMd 


Intomt 
Kcruodto 
Inttnst       Jun«  16, 
1970 


TettI 


Datojnd  Dtec*  notic*  gf  Mm  riad    D«c  14. 196«.  S«n  MatM  I9U  1959  19i0  IT  Dk^  U  i^ 
SMO  Clin   1»M.  1959.  1960  IT;  Apr.  5,  1968.  AlamMa  County  m4  IT  "  '  ' 

MMM  ptndini  tMtort  ippoliatc  oIKct' No 
l«  caw  OMdmi  b«<af«  tht  Tn  Courtr  No 

Wh  n  ItdlM  al  ta<  barrod  It  tim*  o(  afltr' No 
Wat  bMMt  «M7  No. 

jMS?or.2?'J2jJE!i!!r,'''i^°°^^V«'"^*'''V''  •«•«'"«  0'  •»«  <"^'.  •"<)  r5  on 
.      ^  ••«  IMOW  Mraintr,  vntil  paid  in  fuM,  to(«th«r  with  waiver  o(  rafunds  dafault  iiraa- 
mant.  and  otiMr  pravWens  an  farm  6SC  (ravijad  July  1957).  * 

In  addition,  tk*  taxpayar  has  atraad  in  i  coHatsrii  avraamcnt  to  o*y  a  iriduited  ;>«rr,^-tn  ol 

'LS2f!L'*°!lI!L!i***  "  ''-^  '•'  "^  '"'^  '»'0  '"""'f''  'S^  >"ciuj,y«  and  also  executad 
aCMWanl  acraamant  to  waiva  any  unusad  capital  loss  doa  Irom  1965  to  b«  claimad  as  capital 
ImjMdar  tka  pravtstons  o«  sac  1212  of  ttia  Intamal  Ravanua  Coda  ol  1954 
RacanniaiiilaJ  by:  Jarry  Fortiaiy.  July  8. 19G9:  Janxna  *.  Stack*  July  9  1969 
I  accept  tor  tti*  raa»nj  *<nbodl*d  in  tfi*  attadiad  $t*t*m«nt:  i  H*rt)*rt  m'  Futrtll 
For  th*  rtaunt  •mlMdl*d  m  tti*  attachad  statamant,  I  am  ol  tha  opinion  that  tha  oBarfs)  should 
b*  aoapted   Rlciiafd  C  Schwartz,  June  9. 1970.  »wiw»™™iu 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEItENT 
lAccapfed  Fab.  17,  1970) 

MiBhwatN'r '*"''"''"'**    '■'*'*"'*''  "^  '•*"  °-  "^  '*"""  ''■  *"'^"n.  J'-  »  Oak  Traa  Lane, 
Ca^  No.  IT  4il-1969  A.  Diatrict.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Liability  *s  foUD««: 


r.z.  31, 
Dae  31, 


1959. 

1960. 


Fab.   16.1968 
da 


17,698.47 
19, 184.  73 


8.511.83 
7,848.66 


2.  507. 16 
2.68186 


28.  m.  4« 

29.  719. 25 


TotH 36,883.20 


16.360.49      5.193.02      58.436.71      Taxabia  pariod 


Data 


Tai        PanaRy 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Feb.  28, 

1970 


Total 


Amount  of  ol«*r:  St2,5aa 
'  Kind  of  tai   Federal  Intama  tax.  JF 

Data  and  p*aca  notica  of  lian  fHad   Oac  26.  1968,  C\»it  County,  Nav.  •* 

li  cssa  panding  bafora  appaltat*  oflica?  No. 

Is  eaia  pandiot  batore  tha  Tn  Court?  No. 

Was  comctien  ei  tii  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  IHadT  No 

Terms  of  oter  Taxpayer  oniinally  oTerad  }5,000  to  be  paid  on  notification  of  acceptanca  of  tha 
offer  Ha  agreed  to  amend  the  oRer  by  incraasini  tha  amount  to  $12,500  ol  wtllch  (3,750  was 
dapositad  with  the  district  director  and  the  balance  of  $8,750  is  to  be  paid  to  tha  director  within 
30  days  tollowtnf  notlfieatlan  of  acceptance  of  the  oler.  togethar  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agraamant,  and  other  provisions  ol  lo«n  656  (revised  July  1957) 

Racommafldad  by:  Hugh  P.  Hough,  lavanaa  aflicar,  klar.  30,  1970;  Donald  W.  Sherman,  Apr. 
13. 197a 

I  aocapt  for  tha  reasons  embodied  m  lh«  attackad  statamant:  >  W.  0.  Bates. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attadiad  statement,  I  am  of  tha  opinion  that  the  offer(j)  should 
be  accepted   Richard  C  Schwartz.  VRB. 

ABSTRACT  ANO  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DEC.  15.  1969 

In  re  offer  in  compromiaa:  Liability  of  Mary  Levy.  1804  So.  8th  PI.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Case  No.  186-03b9417A:  District.  Reno. 
Liability  aa  follows: 


TaiabI*  period 


Date 


Tax        Penalty 


Intarast 

iccruad 

Intarast       to  Nov. 

15.1969 


ToUl 


HS9 Jan.  27.1967     1.900.56  0        708.78 

1960 do 1.625.49  0         558.28 

1962 Dae.  11, 1960*  28.459.67    14.229.84  0 


323.10       2.930.44 

276.33        2.460.10 

0      42.689.51 


ToUl_ 


31,985.72    14,229.84     1,26S.I)6        599.43     48.080.05 


•Not! 

Amount  of  offer:  $1,250. 

Kind  of  tax   Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lian  filed :  Apr.  26. 1967.  and  Oct  18. 1966,  Clark  County.  Navr     -     . 
I  ;jt«  .^ndi-'.j  :>afort  appellate  office?  No. 
s  .it«  j«"ij  ij  3«lora  the  lax  court?  Yea. 

•"a  :.  •c'o'-  }t  tax  barred  it  time  of  offer?  No. 

Mi>  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  c^er:  $1,2%,  $250  submitted  with  prioi  offer  in  compromise  dated  June  10, 1968,  and 
SI. 000  cash  to  be  paid  upon  approval  of  this  offer. together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  interest,  and 
default  agraament.  and  other  provisions  on  form  656. 

Recommended  by  Ambrose  M  Damon,  revenue  officei,  Sept  12,  1989:  0.  W.  Sherman.  Special 
Procedures  Officer 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement' 

For  the  rtaaons  embodied  m  the  attxhed  statement  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tha  offer(t)  shouM 
be  accepted:  Richard  C.  Schwartz,  Oct  17,  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JUNE  30,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  ANin  T.  Lxke  and  Marian  F.  Locke,  10532  Catawba  Way 
Randio  Cordova.  lUltf. 

^Casa  No.  358-14^9333;  District  of  San  Franciaco. 
'    Liability  as  lolhiws: 


Taxabia  period 

Data 

MSMMO 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
aasatsad 

lataraat 

accrued  to 

July  25. 

1969 

ToUl 

Dae.  31,  1958... 
Dee.  31,  1959... 
Dae.  31,1960... 
Dae.  31.1964... 

..  Fab.  25,1966 

do 

do 

..  Aug.  11,1967 

1,630.00 
7.  764. TO 
2.977.78 
2.094.78 

815.00 

3.882.00 

1.488.89 

0 

670.98 

2.730.16 

8(8.45 

490.06 

501.23 

2.387  43 

915.  74 

245.74 

3.617.21 
16.  763.  59 
6.250.86 
2,830.54 

Total 

14,466.56 

6. 185.89' 

"T759.65 

4.050.14 

29,  462.  24 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1962.. 
1961.. 
I960.. 
1959.. 
19SI.. 
1957.. 


Jlly  29, 19(6 

4m. 

*„,.... 

— ^*. 

—..«•. 

4t. 


656.44 

3,823.15 

24,  979. 53 

2.716.87 

551.40 
3.055.20 


0 

1,  377.  53 

7.  030. 13 

114.62 

0 
0 


128.11 

975.53 

8,061.75 

I.  019.  27 

239.94 

1,512.83 


141.76 
1,118.35 
6,  880. 19 
605.11 
118.25 
655.  75 


926.31 

7  294  56 

46.951.60 

4.  455. 87 
909  59 

5,  223. 78 


Totol. 


35.782.59     8.522.28    11.937.43      9.519.41      65,761.71 


Amount  of  offer:  $22,000. 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notica  of  hen  filed:  Oct.  20,  1966,  Nassau  County  Clark,  Minaola,  N.Y. 

Is  caaa  panding  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  caaa  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No, 

Was  coHadiM  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 
.  Was  bond  AM?  No. 

ferma  ef  offer :  $22,000  to  be  paid  within  30  days  sft»r  acceptance,  together  with  Interest  at  tha 
rat*  of  6  percent  p«r  annum,  waiver  ol  refunds,  defaul  agreement,  and  oth»r  provisions  on  form 
646,  revised  Juhr  1955.  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  hav*  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol 
their  future  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  lor  the  years  1970  to  1974,  inclusive. 

Recommended  by  George  Mazz»ll,  revenue  officer,  for  operating  supervisor  Jan  15  1970- 
Ffad  Lipman,  reviewer,  Jan.  16,  1970. 

I  acceft  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  i  John  J.  Flynn. 

For  th-  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  ttstemenl.  I  am  of  the  opinion  mat  the  offerfs)  shotlld 
be  accepted   Marvin  E.  Hagen.  EH,  Feb.  10.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEmeNT  ACCEPTED  APRIL  7,  1970 

In  re  vlftr  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Carlos  J.  and. Ethel  N.  McKimey,  834  Sunnyside  Av* 
San  Diego,  Calif.  '  ' 

Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX  A-2;  District  DatroiL 
Liability  as  folkiws: 


Tsubia  period 


Date 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
sssassad 


Interest 
accrued 
to  Novem- 
ber 30. 
1969 


Total 


1957 Aug     8.1958         916.20  0  25.53  621.89  1.563.62 

1958 Aug.  21.1959      6.131.25  70.80  135.72  3.817.32  10  155.09 

1959 Aug.    5.1960     6.370.12  75.56  117.53  3.597.69  10  160.70 

I960 July    14, 1961      9,384.00  154  27  138.21  4,785.72  14,442.30 

Total 22.781.57  300.63  416.99  12.822.42  36.321.61 


Amount  of  offer:  $4,700  pkis  collateral  agreement  (sea  terms  bekm). 

Kind  of  tax:  Income 

Date  and  place,  notice  ol  lien  hied:  July  3, 1959,  Jan.  11. 1960.  October  25, 1960,  October  10, 19(1, 
Wayne  County.  Mich. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  caaa  panding  before  the  lax  court?  No. 

Was  eoHaction  o>  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $4,700,  $2,300  on  deposit  with  original  offer,  the  balance  of  $2,400  payable  within 
30  days  of  notice  of  acceptance  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  all 
deferred  payments  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made  in 
full,  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  J  a  hi  1957). 
In  additton.  the  taxpayers  have  aaraad  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol  their  future  income  in 
excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1969  to  1973,  inclustve. 

Recommended  by  G.  R.  Mc(}ainn,  Jr ,  revenue  ofRear,  Oct  22,  1969;  A.  P.  Zelanak,  speeai 
procedures.  Oct  22,  1969. 

t  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statamant: '  Thomas  A  Cardoza,  Apr.  7,  1970 

For  the  reasons  embodied  by  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer<s)  shouki 
be  accepted.  Clarence  E.  Price. 


June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REIVL\RKS 
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ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APR.  30,  1970 

E.LorS.S.  No.  238-U-70«l 

In  re  offer  In  campramisa:  Liability  at  Jobn  A.  McUmb.  219  Vioaland  Dr..  Fayetlaville,  N.C. 

District.  GrMMfeon. 

Liability  as  Mtows: 


Date 
Tiubl*  pariod         assessed 


T«i 


Penalty 


Interest 

intrresl     accrued  tc 
assessed  June  2, 1S70 


19(3 Sapt26,1969    13.349  84      7.514.12      3,835.43  858.57      25,557.96 

1964 Feb.  14,1969    12  765  62      6,384.60      2.902  46      1.496  11      23. 5«,  79 

196S May    16,1969       1.53S.31     284.28  96  45        1,916.04 

Total 27,650.77    U,89«.72      7.02117      2.451.13      51,02179 

Amount  ol  offer:  $3,650  plus  collstaral  agraament  (see  terms  bekm). 

Kind  of  tax    Income. 

Date  ii>d  place  notice  ol  Iter  Wed  Aug  2b,  1969.  Oct  15,  1969.  Doc.  1,  1969.  Cumberland 
County    !<  C  ,  Mar   26,  197C,  Hiioetl  County,  C.N. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office' No.  , 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court'  No 

Was  collection  ot  tai  tiarred  It  time  ol  offer?  No.  ' 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  ot  offer  (3,600  $100  to  be  paid  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of  offer 
and  $50  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  ol  each  month  thereaftei  tO'  71  months,  together  with  interest 
«•  the  rite  ol  6  peicent  per  annum  trom  the  djte  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
Tients  are  made  n  full  and  waiver  o!  refunds,  detaull  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  fotm 
6b£  (revised  July  1957)  In  addition  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  •  graduated  percentage  ot 
his  future  income  m  excess  of  $7,500  tor  the  years  1970  to  1979  ijnd  to  a  waiver  ot  i  capital  kjss 
carryover  tor  Federal  income  tii  purposes.  The  taxpayer  also  executed  a  collateral  agreement 
protecting  the  Government's  right  to  collect  Irom  the  coobligor  lor  the  year  1965 

Recommended  by  J    R    Burke    Jr     Apr    !7    1970,  C    W    Cooper    Apr   22,  1970, 

I  actep'  lo'  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement      j    [    Wall, 

For  ttie  reasons  embodied  n  the  attKhed  statement  i  am  ot  the  opinion  that  the  pffer(5)  shouk) 
be  accepted    Henry  C,  Stoclieil.  Jr 

ABSTRACT  ANO  STATEMENT 

E.I.  orSS.  No  258  10-0225 

In  re  offer  in  compromise  Liability  ol  Rov  W  and  Lucille  E  Mann,  804  Collmwood  Rd  ,  Rome 
a. 

Case  No    258  10-0225;  District,  Attonta. 
Liability  as  lolkiws. 


Ga. 


Taxabia  pariod 


Oats 
assassad 


Tax 


Date 
Penalty 


interest 
assassad 


Intarast 

accrued  to 

Oct  4 

1970 


Taxabia  pariod 


Data 
assassad 


Tax       Paaalty 


Interest 
Interest    accrued  to 
asMssad  Jan.  31, 1970 


Total 


1959 Aug.  26,1966      30,000.00 


ToW 30,000.00 


Amount  of  offer   $5  000. 

Kind  of  tax    income 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed.  None  in  fUe. 

Is  case  pending  veforp  appellate  office'  No, 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court'  No 

Wis  collKtion  ol  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Med?  No. 

Fyx>tnot«  at  end  ot  table. 


Terms  ot  offer  J5,0OC,  payable  60  days  altar  aeeaptance  of  the  offer  with  Isterest  at  tt>e  rate  ol 
6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  oiler  is  accepted  until  the  respective  paymen'  is  mice 
in  full  together  with  waiver  of  refunds  default  agreement  and  ofhet  provisions  on  term  $56 
(revised  July  1956)  In  aOdibor  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  lo  pay  a  graduated  aercentage  o<  his 
future  income  m  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  year  1969  to  1978  indusive  Said  offer  and  collateial 
agreement  are  amended  to  provide  that  all  payments  under  saio  offer  and  under  said  coUate'al 
agreement  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  tax  (and  not  interest)  until  the  tax  has  beer  paic  -n  lull 
ind  thereafter   payments  made  shall  t>e  applied    n  payments  of  interest 

Recommended  by   Jerome  J   Caplan   Appellate  Conferee   Nov   17   1969   V   M   Lewi«   reviewer 
Jack  Duiant   Ch,  Spaciai  Procedures  Section   Dec   iC,  1969 

I  accept  tor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement      A  J,  O'Donnall   Jr     District 
Director,  Dec.   17,  1969 

for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  ol  the  opimoii  that  the  oflerXt)  should 
be  accepted    Henry  C   Stockell.  Jr. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  SEPT.  18,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    Liability  of  Vincent  and  Ann  Mastrociacomo   100-03  Libarty  Ava 
Ozone  Par*    MY 
Case  No    044  18  2865.  District,  BiooKlyn,  N.Y. 
Liability  as  follows: 


ToUl 


Roy  W.  Mann 

1957 Oct      4,1969     43.913.21  21956  61  28  644  64  5  928  28  100,442  74 

1958 do               20,299.12  10.149  56  2,023  20  2,740  38  45  212  26 

Roy  W.  and  Lucille  E.  Mann 

1959  ...                  Apr.     4,1969     30,570.91  34.126.66  36.331.33  7  4M  98  108  483*8 

1960       do 90.304  44  45.152  22  42.650.90  12.19104  190  298  60 

1961 do 21.385  36  10.692  68  8.817.21  2  887  02  43  782  27 

Total 206,373-04  122,077,73  128.467.28  31,201.30  488.219.35 

■ 

Amount  of  offer:  $75,000  plus  collateral  agreement  See  terms  below. 

Kind  of  tax    income 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed   June  23, 1969,  Floyd  County,  June  23, 1969,  Chattooga  County 

Is  case  pending  before  ippallate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No 

Was  coilection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  riled?  No, 

Terms  ol  offer  J75.000  payable  $15,000  yearly  m  the  years  1970-74  induyve,  m  equal  quarterly 
installments  ol  $3,7M  payaUe  on  or  before  Mir  31,  June  30,  Sept.  30.  and  Dec  3!  of  each  year, 
tofatber  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until 
ttia  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement,  and  other  pro- 
visions on  form  656  (revised  february  2.  1969)  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  ol  theii  future  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  tor  the  years  1970  1979,  inclusve, 
and  to  a  reduction  in  the  tax  t>asjs"  ot  certain  assets  for  Federal  mcorrie  tai  purposes 

Recommended  by  W  S  Pooiey.  Revenue  Officer  August  *  1970.  J,  C  Sanders  Reviewer, 
September  3.  1970 

'  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  tfie  attached  statement   .  A  C    Ross. 

Foi  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  ttie  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted    n    Marim  Worthup.  ABC.  October  5    1970 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DECEMBER  17,1969 

lo  ra  oSer  in  compromise    Liability  of  Charles  P   Martyn,  Rural  Route  Number  1  Hutchinson 
Island,  Stuart,  Fla 
Case  No.  IT-27-A,  district,  Jacliionville 
Liability  as  fallows: 


0    11,454.25     6,174.60      47,628.85 


dO    U.  454. 25     6,174.(0     47,628.85 


Interest 

Date 

Interest 

accrued  to 

Taxable  period        assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

assessed 

Oct.  10.  1970 

Tatal 

ULC  reads    Vincent  Giacomo 

A  K  A  Vincent  Mas 

rogiacomo 

Dec   31,  1958             Feb     25 

1966      5,084.77 

1,670  40 

2   101  34 

1  854   09 

10  710  60 

Dae  31,  1959. _. Ou. 

3,257.68 

1,063  48 

1   145  54 

i   198  94 

6  665  64 

Dec  31,  196C.. do. 

1.576.00 

510  88 

459  63 

579  02 

3   125.53 

Dec  31.  1961 _...do. 

1,(06.00 

520  73 

372  02 

590  97 

3  089  72 

Dec  3i  ,1962                   do 

2,031   10 

659  90 

348  62 

7*6  65 

3  "86  27 

Dec   31,  1963                   do 

1,799,20 

582  88 

200  87 

66C'  93 

3  243  88 

ULC  reads    Vincent  and  Ann 

Mastrogiacomo. 

Dec  31    1965            Nov,  24 

1967          573,11 

143.86 

55.52 

198.93 

971.42 

Dec   31    1966            Feb    16 

1968          473.97 

118  49 

23.78 

164.38 

780.62 

Total 

16.40L83 

5.270.62 

4, 707. 32 

5.993.91 

32.373.68 

Amount  ol  offer    J*. 000  plus  collateral  agreement 

Kind  of  tax    Income, 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  hied  June  9  1966  register  !3ueens  County,  N.V.;  Apr.  26.  1968 
register.  Queens  County,  fi  V     July  19,  1968  register    Queens  County,  NY. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  ofhce'  No 

Is  case  pending  belore  thi  Tax  Court'  No 

Was  coHectran  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  Nc 

Was  bond  hied?  No 

Teims  ot  offer  $4.00C  payable  $1 ,000  cash  with  this  ofte'  and  the  balance  tc  be  paid  at  the  rate 
ol  $5C  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  following  notice  ol  acceptance  tor  a  totai  ot  &;  months  together 
with  interest  at  the  rate  o(  6  percent  per  annum  Irom  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respec- 
tive payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
form  656  (revised  July  1957) 

In  addition  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  incoma  in 
excess  ol  $7,500  per  annum,  tor  the  years  1970  lo  1976.  inctusive 

Recommended  by  Joe  C  Gargano,  July  24,  1970    Fred  Lyman  Nevuier,  July  24    1970. 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement    John  J    Flynn 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accepted,  Maivm  i    Hagen 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JUNE  23.  1970 

In  ra  offer,  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Julas  and  Kathryn  Michael,  183  L  Roma  St ,  Villi  Caparra, 
San  Juan,  P  R 
Case  No, ,  M  «9-5,  District,  Office  ot  International  Operations. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Taubia  pariod 


Data 
assassad 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

May  15, 

1970 


Total 


1951. 

1952 

1953 

1954 
1955 


Apr.    8,1954      2,398.76 
Mar.  15.1955     2,448.26 


394.65      3,140.54        5.933.95 
276.53      2,479.55        5,204  34 


Total. 


Nov.    8.1954 
Aug.  21. 1959 

Aug.  14,1959 

18.331.34 
1.700.20 

26. 787. 85 
3.380.00 

0 
1.201.89 

0 
0 

716. 76 
554.24 

6,991  26 
675.  76 

17,736.63 
2, 243.  50 

17  367.99 
2.180.64 

36.  784.  7.1 
5.699.83 

51.167.10 
6.236.40 

55.046.41 

1.201.89 

9.609.20 

45,1(6.15 

HI.  OK.  35 

Amount  of  offer  $10,000  plus  collateral  agreement  (See  terms  below.) 

Kind  of  tsi    Income 

Date  and  place  rwtice  ot  her  filed:  June  19, 1959,  November  25,  1959,  October  13, 1960(rehlad) 
U.S.  District  Court  -  San  Juan.  P  R. 

Is  case  pending  before  appella'e  office'  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  (he  tai  court'  No. 

Was  collection  ot  tax  barred  at  time  ot  ofter?  No. 

Was  bond  Wed'  No 

Terms  of  offer  The  sum  of  $10,000  payable  as  follows  $560  tendered  with  the  offer,  $160  on 
April  30  1969  and  $16C  on  the  las'  day  of  each  month  thereafter  with  interest  it  the  rite  of 
6  percent  per  innum  on  deleried  caymer.ts  'rom  date  this  offe-  u  accepted  urti'  paiC  r  full, 
together  with  wnver  ol  refunds,  defaul'  agreement  and  other  orovrsions  on  lorm  656  In  addition 
the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  grsduited  percentige  ol  the"  luture  income  m  excess  of 
$7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1979  inclusive  and  to  pay  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  any  nat 
proceeds  to  which  Mr  Michaet  is  entitled  trom  a  sui'  filed  by  him  r  the  U  S  District  Court  Southern 
District  ot  New  Yorh. 

Recommended  by  Jose  Lozques  Calderon  Revenue  Ofhce'  December  3^  1969  Donald  Schu- 
maker  Special  Procedures  Officer,  Ap'ii  28    197C 

I  recommend  acceptance  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:!  C  I  Fox  Director 
of  International  Operations 

For  the  reasons  embodied  ii:  the  attached  statement  i  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted    K    Mart-  Worthy    ABC    June  ;    I9'G 


2.31 9« 


FXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 


June  30,  1971 


ABSTHACT  *NB  STATWfUT  »CCEfT€0  f€B.  25. 1970 


E.I.  w  &S.  MMtor,  190-14-241»,  Feb.  25, 197a 

In  r«  ••■(  I*  cMproMiM:  LaMHty  o(  J«ti*  L  Niekolt  ind  EiUtt  o«  6*f1nid«  T    NkMs.  747 
Pmm  si.,  RmoMii,  Pi. 
ly  at  Main: 


Oaf 


Ptdod 


Tu 


.-■saii;) 


-!riv       KCHMd  to 

iueued  IrUr.  8,1970 


Taw 


14,111.00 

13,917.75 

10.203.2? 

713.(4 

3>.9Ul74 

5.  454.  27 

2,804.45 

1.735.54 

199.69 

10. 194. 17 

4, 221. 22 

2.  98a  50 

1.052.90 

165.09 

8.41171 

5,444.82 

2,722.41 

l.a3L41 

16197 

9.302.(1 

l.(03.S4 

101.82 

207.58 

4.n 

2.(17.17 

iM-,    itiXi  Count>.  May  17.  1954. 

.    lurtr  No. 

I    ima  ct  oltttf  No. 


MM7 my  U.US4 

~M4«. « 

•MJ40 ^ *L 

••1980 .ttu 

••»!...; .,#iL 

TflM 31.705.03    23.2a».93    14,3ia70     1,3^74     70.57140 

Wij  :o(l«ction  j(  tu  ~j 

Wii  DonO  -^wJ?  Nl. 

RKummvncit.'on  j<  Qirvtof;  Accaptanct. 

"     ,ft^  „     N<n    -^ 

••     id  1  inj  >  •  xl«  Nicholv 

y^'TTt  )(  xiif  S'  556.50  in  cash  upon  tccaptanca  at  oflar,  wiHi  araivw  of  rafumti  »Mi  a(h«< 
provmoni  ji  'xm  i36  sibrnittad  to  compnMniH  t^•  ibova  liatxlity,  p<us  tfj";'""<  »'<'l"'v-»  I'lf' 
eatU'oai  iiiMHian'v 

Raco«T\-n»nd*i  ;y  *un  3  CoW),  AttofiMy.  F»<).  18,  1970:  WUIiam  J.  Mj«j-  i,j.ij>  -t>.)«vi 
counsai    -jr      1    ,4'  : 

iccBO'''     ^«    uw- -"^txidiad  in  tha  ittacliad  stataniaat:  >  Saymoar  I.  Fn«i- 11 ' 

=  •'  ■'«  Mwn i  »r!'»::j<j  ,1  'Jie  ittadiad  statiment.  I  im  o<  B»a oplnlM  that  tfte  j«!f',i,'  s>ou(J 
■«i  Kxre'*!     3«cii  ■<   Haas. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

E.I.  WS.S.  Na.  045-20- 5005. 

la  rt  oAaf  in  compromtst:  LiaMity  of  Eli  It.  MiUnaf,  26  Siaiaon  Raad.  Batbal.  Caaa. 

Matrict,  Haftfprd. 

UabOHy  aa  Wto««: 


TiuMa  parlod 


Oatp 


Tai 

Ptnalty 

aasoaMd 

May  31. 
1970 

Total 

44.00 

3196 

35.32 

4^9l 

1S119 

626.00 

525.  M 

464  89 

(ia47 

2.227.10 

3(4.00 

305.76 

248.48 

6(1  7( 

1.50.00 

445.m 

373.82 

277.07 

43197 

1.529.8( 

73100 

619.92 

415.22 

719.70 

2.492.84 

8S1.00 

714.86 

427.74 

829.91 

2.82151 

1.274.02 

1,  07a  18 

5(3.92 

1.  242.  43 

4.15155 

4,  004.  74 

2,  372. 81 

1.512  31 

3.30aiO 

11.2(196 

5.  191.  07 

2.  74a  80 

1.64184 

4.20193 

13.784,72 

8,597.69 

4.53(.0( 

2.2IVQ2 

6.  96a  89 

22.30166 

6,  427.  22 

3.38161 

1.27a  21 

5.  202. 92 

16.2*196 

79a  90 

236.40 

18179 

442.11 

1.65129 

1,  oia  09 

8166 

177.93 

471.96 

1.74164 

4,  512. 20 

22V  (1 

524.09 

2.03181 

7.30171 

90167 

45.48 

51.08 

411.15 

1,417.38 

1,297.37 

324.34 

21175 

329.14 

2.1(4.60 

19«7 Jtrty  31.  mi 

1948                             4a. 
IMS " 4t_ 

1951 «■. 

1952 di. 

19S3  »%•» 

19541 ...:::::::::,::::<§.:::::: 
1955 *. 

19S( Sl 

1957 tm. 

1958. Mr.  29. 19U 

1959 40 

1980 dL 

19(1 .-. do 

19(3 JaiL  13.  m7 

Total. 37.0(10(    17,(05.19    10.23Z.M    27.9iai( 


9Z.tll.07 


AmoMt  o«  olltr:  m,5Q0. 

Nod  of  tai:  Incoma. 

Data  and  plaea  notica  o(  Ijan  IVod  Suta  o<  Connacticut.  Au(.  9.  1961  and  Ftb  26.  19(9;  town 
darit,  Oanbury.  Co*n  .  Iun«  19. 1961  ind  Fab.  26. 1969;  John  Hancock  Ufa  Inwianca  Co..  Fab.  26. 
1969 

i  :nt  3«ia>n|  3«i'  n  i;j«(lat§  affica?  No. 
$  ;»M  j«n^iti|  Mi-iii  :^•  Til  Courl?  No. 

W  1  :ailK:iO'i  1/   u  Oariad  at  tima  of  ofltf?  No. 

«i!  5ond  Ut^.'  So 

y««iM  }t  :n«'  S,2,500  caib  paid  in  fuU  witk  amandoMat  to  tha  ortglMal  oRar.  toc«^*'  «"^ 
.1  ,-    3(   sfjaiij  j-Mj  otiMf  proviaionj  on  (ocm  656. 

«9co<n'nerj9<j  ;>r  iimai  i.  Gott,  r»Yia»ar.  Mat.  19.  197a 
iccec  '5'  '^d    jawj  •i^cwo.e.5    -    •"  r'ichad  stat«ffl«nt   '  JOMph  )   Contay.  Jr. 

^5  'h^  "jMsn?  ^m  5o«iH?.:  -  ■t>«  i"»  .--■:  >'itefliant.  1  im  of  tht  opinion  tttat  tha  offaf^s)  itKMild 
tit  n.^fO'»c     ¥4U!a  L.  r-.titr,  vT.^. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

LI.  or  S.  S.  No. .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  ra  oHof  In  cooipronWaa:  UabiUty  ol  Eli  H.  Millnar.  26  Simoon  Rd..  BatM,  Conn. 

Disirict,  Harttofd. 

LiaMHty  as  foNoara: 


Amouni  3<  lift'    Vf 

Himi  T<  n    Wiifihaiii  i«)  Fadarat  Injunnca  Contribution  Act  taxo*. 

Oa»«  .(1.1  Mtc,  -HMKt  ^   I.O  •»«<    Sacratary  o(  Stata  Conn.  Au|.  9.  19(1  and  Fob.  26   19(9 
Tjwn  Cl,.k     i.nbu'.      >.'•      r-   19.  1961  ind  Fab.  28,  1969 

ll  cjw  :«*T.1in|  "W'tft  i;;;  -NiJ'-  irtica?  NO- 
1  j«r>  ()«odiii|  D«<3>"  •i«  ;ai  court?  No. 

•u  aKIsction  )<   ai  iftO  it  bma  ol  o«ta*7  No. 

#u  aoort  '*e«3'  "<o 

Ifrns  y  )rt«   C^y  -«h  pant  in  tu'l  «nth  imandmant  to  th»  on|inal  oBar.  tofathar  with  waver 
of  r^uid-s  i*¥l  :>»ftB!  .>r>vi*io«n  on  'oTn  S*4 

R»conim€mi^  *)>      »mr.  '    ".n!*   ?»v-*w»     Mtr    iq^  1970. 

I  Kxapl  'o.  •«»    ..-,,,..  ..^>v!.*'       •-.  .>■., -,i  suir.na^t   i 

For  •^'  Mwni  ~„f»!  M      •«- ,-r-,i     J- nfnM  am  ot  the  Opinion  that  tha  oll»r($)  jhould 
■>*  «xrti!W    Mannn  L  Htt—  (TOS).  Apr.  U.  I97a 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  21.  1970 

la  ra  oAtr  in  compromita   Liability  o(  MoNar  Taitiia  Corp..  c,'o  Mollar  Taxtita.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Boi  31 
Nabariya.  Iiraal. 
Caaa  No..  13-69-140  CIT;  Oistrct,  Manhattan.  NY. 
Liabihty  as  taUowi 


:iiJi:-'e  ,*:»ji: 


Tax        Paaalty 


tntarast 


Intaratt 

accniad  to 

Dae.  15, 

19U 


Total 


19(0 MMMMot    5(.019.16 

PropoMd 
19(1 iMiaiwiiit    82.956.53 

TotiL 131 975.  M 


29,129.96      85.14112 
38.160.00    121.11153 


(7.2S9.9(    20(.2(5.(5 


AMnat  of  oltaf  $15,000. 

Nad  of  tai   I  ncotna  lai . 
Data  and  placa  notica  of  lian  filod :  Nona. 
I>  ciM  j«n.!  n(  r!«*oia  ippallata  oflka?  No. 
Ii  cjj»  ,!»«  ij  -•'    I  tha  Tu  Court?  Yaa. 
Wn    Diiw.  ■    '    11  Oarrad  It  lima  of  offar?  No 

Tii-ni  x  .ff«i  S1S.300  to  l>a  paid  in  ful  upon  accaptanca  o(  this  ottar  tofothof  with  waivor  of 
ratHwis,  MiMii  ifraamant  and  olhaf  prowatons  on  torm  65((Rav.  7'^7).  In  addibon.  tha  taxpayor 
k«  tnoitad  i  tutura  incMM  colalaul  afroamonl  in  whtch  tha  corporition  has  airaod  to  pay  to 
Iko  OMriet  Diractor  o<  latamal  Rovomia  a  gradwatad  panontaio  of  its  incoma  in  axcass  of  ^.000 
par  mmtm  tor  tha  yaars  19(9  throufh  1978.  mdusiva. 

Racannoadod  l>y  M.  Raisman.  Ravanua  Oflicar.  Aut  1.  1969;  Jarry  RosanlaM.  Ramtwor. 
A«s.  21  I9(l. 

I  (oetaMMad  aecaptanca  tor  tha  rtasons  ambodiad  m  tha  ittachad  statamant: 

For  tho  raowna  f  bodwd  m  tha  ittachad  statamant.  I  am  ol  tha  opinion  that  tha  ollarti)  should 
bo  accapM   K.  Martin  Worthy.  Fab.  24.  197a 
CC-GL  P.  L  Barliar   -  Intarnai  Ravanua  Sarvica 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

LI.  orS.  S.  No.  86  0085171 

I*  ra  offar  m  compromtsa    Liabihty  of  Maria  H.  Moore.  423!  North  68th  PI..  Swttvlala.  hn. 

Uabthty  as  tolows 


Intomt 

aaruad  to 

01*0 

Inttrast 

Nov.  4, 

TaxaMaponod 

asmsad 

Tu 

Ponalty 

anossod 

19(9 

Total 

Dae.  31.  1950... 

.  Apr.    4, 19(0 

633.  (« 

0 

386.58 

22.16 

1.041.80 

Do.      

do 

42.18 

0 

2173 

1.48 

6189 

Sac*  30.  1*57... 

do 

221.63 

0 

151  96 

7.76 

381.35 

Mar  31.  1957. 

Oac  31.  1951 

MidDacll. 

1959         

.  Apr.  U.  1909 

44.05 

47144 

24  36 

1197 

555.72 

TobI 

94192 

47144 

58116 

4127 

7, 045.  76 

lof  aHor;  $251 

KM  of  tax.  Withbotdinf  and  Fadaral  inwranca  Contnbutnn  Act  Tax. 
Oalt  and  place  nobco  ol  hfn  fiM    June  2.  1969  and  Juna  5.  1969.  Maricopa  County.  Ariz. 
Is  caao  paiadiat  bolero  appallafa  olRca?  No. 


Is  caao  paadias  bMoro  'ho  tax  court'  No 
Wat  tolo^thiM  of  tax  tiai 


:  tiarrad  it  time  of  oflar?  No 

Was  boad  Mad'  No. 

Tarin  of  otor:  $250  cash  to  ba  paid  of  tha  1st  Monday  foltown;  notification  ol  acceptance  ol 
Iba  alK  ia  caatfMaasa  by  the  Intofnal  Ravanua  Sarvica  totethar  with  waivar  of  rafundi  and 
o4hor  proinsion*  on  form  6S6 

Racomm^iided  t)y; 

R       '!'•     'venue  officar.  Sap'embar  23.  1969: 

RciiiJ  A.  Sen,  ravwwar,  Docambar  9.  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 
E.LWS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

la  r«  affar  in  compromise    Liability  of  M«rl«  W.  and  Nadia  H.  Moore.  4238  Norlh  68th  PL. 


Date 

Tax 

Paaalty 

lntar«t 
asaassw! 

intarast 
KXfuad  to 

Tom 

Scattadala,  Arg. 
UabtlHyaafollowa: 

TaxaMo  ported         aaaosaad 

Taxabia  period 

Data 
assaaaad 

Tax 

Penalty 

lataraat 
asaaaaed 

Interest 

accrued  to 

Oct  14. 

196^ 

Dae.  31. 1955 July  31.19(1 

Mar.31.195( do 

JnnaM.19S( do 

Sapt30.195(. do. 

■:xk.  r.  ".«6. da. 

115.59 
11190 
8100 
9130 
10150 

6125 
57.95 
44.00 
41(5 

51.75 

41.75 
3151 

26.40 
2130 
27.95 

94.98 

9?   M 

S9  V, 
,&.  *t 
82.28 

315.57 

302  W 

2S5.a 

Total 

Dec  31.1967... 
Doc  31. 1950... 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

ToW-...- 

.  Mar.  14, 19(9 

do 

do 

.  Oct  311959 
da. 

7.238.40 
4,0a.(9 
4.46191 
1.  247.  58 
1.554.86 

11  558.  44 

1 611 20 
1.926.29 
2,28103 

0 

0 

7.82152 

4.72142 

2.397.38 

2.64120 

60.92 

50.48 

9.  875. 40 

38102 
209.12 
236  32 
894.89 

1.115.30 

2.835.65 

15.95104 
8.581.48 
9,  634.  46 

I3t«.. 

522.29 

2(1(0 

16191 

41130 

1.3(110 

2.  203  39 

2,  720. 64 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 

39,098.01 

June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23199 


AmcKjn'  0*  offer    i2  Vfi 

Ktrvl  ol  111    income  tax. 

Dite  >no  place  notice  oi  iien  f;le<l  Dec.  3,  1959,  refilad  OcL  31,  1967, SepL  18,  1969.  Maricopa 
County    Aru. 

I>  case  prndmi  tMiort  ippellate  office?  No. 

If  case  pecKJing  Daiore  the  Tix  Court?  No 

Wis  collation  ot  !li  barreO  It  lime  ol  otief'  No. 

HiiM  tx>nd  filed?  No 

TerniJ  i^  oftar  J2.MC  cjsti  to  t)e  paid  on  the  Ibth  ol  the  month  lollowini  acceptance  of  the  offer 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  lotethei  with  weivei  of  'efundj  ind  othe'  proviBon  on  loim  61)6 
Tne  mpeven  hive  atso  aiecutad  i  tutuie  income  collitBfil  airaement  loi  the  pariod  1970  through 
1979  IS  lollowt  70  percent  of  innusl  mcome  in  eKess  of  V ,VXi  inO  not  in  eicass  of  tlO.OOO 
ThiriY  percan'  of  mnual  income  m  e«ce«  of  JIO  OOC  and  not  m  encess  of  $15,000  and  50  parcan' 
of  annul!  income  m  eicess  of  Sib. 000 

Rec««nmenae<l  txy        Saptemtiai  23.  1969:  Richart)  A  Siacs.  Reviewer .  Decern Oer  9 

1969 

t  eccepi  '3f  th«  ^msons  entxxlieC  m  the  ittache<J  statement  i 

for  The  ■Msofii  embodied  m  the  ittachod  statemeni,  i  »rr  of  the  opinion  that  the  oftef(s)  should 
be  iccepled     RicMrS  C   SchwirU 

ABSTRACT   AND  STATEMENT 

In    f  oCei  in  compromiie    Liability  of  Richard  F    Morin,  137  Seymour  St..  Hirttord.  Conn. 
OiJtrKl,  HirtJorQ 
Liability  as  follows 


Amount  of  offer   K. OOC  plus  coUatenI  afraements. 

l^nd  of  tax    income 

Date  notice  of  lien  fUed    May  16.  1966.  BuOaf  County    Pa. 

Is  case  pandtni  before  tha  Tai  Court?  No  s.  ,  . 

Wis  collaction  of  Ui  barred  at  time  of  oUar?  No 

Was  bond  fled?  No 

Recommendation  of  DisSncf  Director  Acceptance 

Terms  of  offer  (1)  Pivmant  of  J6,0O0  within  30  days  ifter  dite  ol  notice  o'  acceptince  (2) 
collaterji  igreemeni  lor  futu/e  income  in  excess  of  J?,50C'  lor  the  yean  !96;  ic  1976  irKiusive; 
(3)  colliterii  afraement  providinj  thit  the  loint  ind  Severn  liability  o<  the  tupayer  »nc  her 
aeceased  husbind  will  be  compromised  only  as  to  the  tiipayer  and  not  as  to  her  deceasee  husbmd 

Recommended  by    Gary  L.  Stansbery  Attorney  Feb.  U,  1970 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attar^ed  statement  '  H   Alan  Lout 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.  I  iiTi  ol  the  opinion  thi!  the  oltarts)  should 
be  accepted    Cecu  H,  Hias. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JULY  31,  1970 


LI.  orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  re  offer  in  compromise   Liability  ol  Jack  Pesiin  3523  Li  Sarew  Dr 

Case  No    3O!-03-0!I7(I)    District   Los  Anfeles 
Uabiiity  IS  tallows. 


Covine  Calif 


Quarter  taiabla 
pariod  ended 


Dite 
assessed 


Tax 


Penalty 


Interest 
Interest  accrued  to 
assessed  Apr.30.1970 


Total      Taxabia  period 


Dae.  31,  1956...  May  ?0  1958 
Jaaa  111957.  Sept  n  196? 
SaptSO,  1957 May  2Q    19« 


ToW. 


11146  05  2.227  35  664.70  9  597  60  73  635.20 

167  8?  100  87  22.60  904  91  i   196.25 

1987  79  536  69  166  17  1807  54  *  «9«.  19 

U.  301. 71  2,8(4.91  852.97  12.31106  29,329.64 


Aaioant  of  offer   $2,351 

Kind  of  tai    wthhoMmi  and  Federal  Insurance  Contribution  Act  tai. 

Data  and  place  rwtice  of  lien  ftled    Nov  77.  196^   Town  Clerk   Hirttord.  Conn     June  25.   !95« 

Town  Clark,  Mirttord  Conn  Nov  15  1967  Secretary  ol  Stata,  HarOord,  Conn.,  ftov.  20.  1967 . 
Town  Derk   Hirttord,  Conn 

Is  case  pendini  before  ippeUate  ofhca?  No 

Is  case  pendmi  before  the  tu  court?  No 

Was  cotlaction  ol  lai  barred  it  time  of  offer?  No 

Wis  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  of  offer  The  total  sum  of  l2.35Ctc  be  paid  m  lull  within  30  days  of  acceptince,  ind  wiive' 
of  refunds  ind  other  provisions  on  farm  656,  revsed  IuIy  i95''  Interest  is  piyible  on  the  deferred 
piyment  i'  'he  'ife  of  6  percent  per  innum  from  the  dit»  of  acceptance  to  the  date  of  Daymen' 

Recommended  by  Ceorfe  Zutiuskis,  Review  Oflicar  feb  2',  1970,  Jimes  1  Goti  Revievrer 
M»     6    i9'0 

;  accep'  lo:  'he  leisons  embodied  in  the  iltached  siltemenl  '  Joseph  i    Cirley.  J' 

for  'he  'easons  erti bodied  in  the  ittached  slalemant.  I  am  o(  the  opinion  thii  the  ofIer(s)  should 
ba  accepted     Mi-vm    L    Kaien     Mir    75,   1970. 

ABSTRACT   AND  STATEMENT 

la  re  Otor  in  eonpromiae   Liability  of  W   I   O'Neal.  676  Onnfewood  Dr    Covini   Calif. 
CaaaMo..95-22((6l9(l)   Distrnrt   Los  Angules  Not  m  jui'   x 
LiabiHty  at  follows: 


..lie 
assessed 


Tax         Penalty 


Intere^ 

Interest    accrued  to 

assessed  July  i 

1970 


Total 


1959 Jan.   10,1964    20,271.77     6.111.SS     4,56178    10,01112      40,971.20 

I960 Jaa.    11954      1,183.70         109,69         322.77         850.72       2.46188 

Total -  21.455.47      6,221.22      4,891.55    10,86184      43,43108 


Amount  of  offer   {6.50C.X  plus  collataral  a(reement  (terms  bao«). 

Hind  of  tin    Income 

Due  ind  pface  notice  of  lien  filed  Mar.  26,  1964  Mimiiion  County.  Ohio.  May  19.  1969,  Los 
Angeles  County 

Is  case  pending  before  appellata  afRca?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tai  court'  No 

Was  collection  of  tii  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Med?  No 

Terms  of  offer  The  total  sum  of  $6,500  payable  on  a  deterred  payment  basis  is  follows  $&0C 
paid  with  the  offer,  pius  $100  to  be  paid  on  June  15  !97C  and  Jl*  Ic  be  paic  cm  the  ;5tr- 
diy  of  each  following  month,  together  with  interest  it  the  rale  of  6  percent  i  yea'  or  the  aefenec 
payments  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  paid  in  lull  and  waive'  of  refunds  default 
agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969) 

in  addition  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  i  graduated  percentage  oi  his  future  income  in 
eicess  of  $6. OOC  lo'  the  years  197C  to  1977.  inclusive 

Recommended  b»  Charles  J  Foiti,  revenue  officer,  June  5  1970,  Harnngtor  reviewer  June 
9   1970 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  ittached  statement:  L  C  Jobe 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  ittached  statement,  i  im  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted,  Richard  C  Schwartz,  July  6,  1970. 


Taiatxe  ,'>e'ioc 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Intarast 

Interest    accured  to 
assessed  Dec  3  1969 


Total 


Doc.  31. 1966. 
June  30. 1966 
Mar.  31.  1966 


Mar.  13. 19(7 
Sept     9   1966 

lune  10   1966 


1237.24         411.86  41.19      1.427.10      10.117.39 

8.27101  0  7104      1,604.47        9.95152 

27.92101  0  96.15     6.504.81      34.525.97 


TaUl 44.43126         411.86         209.38     9,536.38      54,59188 

Amount  of  offer    $70  000  plus  collaleral  agreement  (terms  below) 

Hind  of  tu  Withheld  income  and  federal  Insurance  Conlnbulion  Ac!  tues  lederal  Unemploy- 
ment Tu  Act  tiias 

Date  and  place  notKa  of  Hen  fHad  June  24  1966,  Oct  26  1966,  Oct.  13.  1966.  Mar.  13,  1967, 
Los  Angeles 

Is  case  pending  before  ippellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  tlie  tai  court?  No 

Wis  cflllecfiOB  of  Ui  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Wis  bond  fled?  No 

Terms  ol  offer  $20,000.  payable  $6  000  already  aubmitled,  V3,50C  payable  Jan.  2,  1970.  $2,625 
payibie  Apr  2,  1970.  $2  625  payablr  July  2,  1970  $2,625  payibli)  Oct  7,  197D,  and  $2,625  pim 
accrued  imereaf  piYible  on  Jin.  2  1971,  together  with  wiiv.-r  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  of  form  656(iavised  Fet>fuary  1969).  As  an  additional  consideration,  the  taipayer 
has  agreed  thit  he  will  not  claim  net  operating  knaes  that  he  may  have  sustained  for  the  calendar 
years  1965  ind  1966  as  a  deduction  on  his  Federal  income  tai  returns  for  any  year  subsequent 
to  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1969. 

Recommended  by  Ronald  J.  McNutt,  revenue  officer,  Nov  4,  1969  Harrington,  reviewer 
Nov.  12.  1969. 

I  accept  tor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  '  F,  S.  Schmidt. 

For  the  reason!  embodi»d  in  the  ittached  statement,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  ofleiXs)  ahouW 
ba  accepted.  Richird  C  Schwartz. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR    2    1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    Liability  of  Mary  H    Pennington    Apartment  26,  Butler  Tswers 
Butter   Pi 
Case  No.  PIT  <:l  719,  district,  Mid-Atlantic,  not  in  suit,  X. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Taxable  pariod 


Date 
asaassed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Feb.  15, 

197d 


Total 


19(3 May  12,1966      8  322  96 

19(4 do 36.  293  81 

Tow 4(,61177 


7,555.24 
19,  303.  54 


1,863.38 
2.467.59 


4.  143.47 
12.987.81 


21.885.05 
73.052.75 


26.85178    4,33197     17,131.28      94,937.800 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  NOVEMBER  23.  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    Liability  of  Charles  R  and  Madge  Pitrer,  401?  Shady  VaHey,  Arlinf- 
ton.  Tei. 
Caae  No.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Dist/Kl,  Dallas. 
Liability  as  tollowi: 


Tauble  per  rod 


0»tt 
assessed 


Tai        Penalty 


Interest 
Interest  accrued  to 
assessed       SepL  30. 

1970 


Total 


Dec  31.  I960.. 

Dec  31,  1961.. 
Dec  31,  1963.. 
Dec  31.  1964.. 
Dec  31.  1965 
Dec31.  1966.. 
Dec.  31,  1967.. 


Apr.  11 19(8. 

do 

do 

July  19. 
Apr  19. 
Apt.  26. 


1968. 
1968. 
1968. 


Apr.  7,  1969 


13.  471. 53 
10. 122. 14 
9.291.83 
27.219.82 
25,  047  53 
4,270.37 
4,271.84 


0 

0 

1,370.36 

1   252  38 

235  58 

1,291.20 


3,444  10      1.975.73      18.89136 


2,  587  80 
2  359.  27 
4  89G  86 

2  969  64 
24180 
269.91 


1.  497  16 


369  81 

771.  19 
725  JC 
757.  72 
497.69 


14.207 
13  02C,  86 
37  252.  23 
32.994  85 
5.512.47 
6,330.(4 


Total 


93,695.06      4,149.52    16,770.33    11594.60    128,209.51 


Amount  ii  offer:  $36,000  plus  collateral  agreement  (see  terms  below). 

Kiind  of  tai    Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  filed    June  28,  1968,  Aug.  U.  1966,  SepL  16,  1968,  Apr.  11.  1969. 
Tarrant  County,  Tex. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tu  Court'  No. 

Was  collection  of  tai  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $36,000,  $5,000  paid  with  submission  of  offer,  IS  amended  Sepi  iC  197C  $3  OOC 
to  ba  paid  upon  acceptance  of  offer  and  tha  balance  as  follows  $!. 300  pei  month  to  be  paid  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month,  for  the  months  of  September  1970  through  March  1971 ,  $5,000  lo  be  paid  on 
Apr  30,  1971,  $1.000to  be  paid  on  thalast  day  of  each  month  May  1971  throufh  September  1971 
$5,000  to  be  paid  e«  Oct  31,  1971  and  $l,00o  to  be  paid  on  tha  list  day  of  each  month.  Nov 
ember  1971,  through  April  1972.  together  with  interest  it  6  percent  per  innum  from  thi  dite 
offer  IS  accepted  until  paid  in  full  Also  included  is  waiver  of  refunOs.  default  agreement,  and  other 
provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969)  In  additiort  taipayars  have  agreed  tcpay  i  grad- 
uated percentage  of  their  future  income  in  eicess  of  $10.OOlj  for  tha  years  1971  to  1980,  mduaiva. 

Recommended   by     H     Thompson    Revenue  Officer    Sept    I!    1970    B    E    McDuff    Reviewer. 
Sept  22,  1970, 

I  recommend  acceptance  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement    EJiis  Campboli  Jr. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement    I  irr  of  the  opinion  that  the  o-er(s)  thoulp 
be  accepted    R.  Martin  Worthy,  Nov  9,  1971 


I^x>tnote  at  end  at  table. 


2:3200 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  SO,  1971 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 


E.I.  Of  S.  S.  No.  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX  (W)  147-12-7*10. 

la  ro  o«or  in  compromiM:  baMity  o(  Joitpli  E.  and  Mary  C.  Playor.  Ill  RooaoMlt  Dr..  Ckofry 
Htt,  NJ. 
Mtrid.  N««arti,NJ. 
UoMttty  as  Mtows: 


TantMe  period 


Data 
anasaad 


Tax        Poflatty 


InfeniJ 

accrued  to 

Mj.  15, 


T«»i 


Sopt  30, 1965,  and   Apr.  12. 19lt   3t.054.46 
Mar.  31,  1966- 
Mar.  31. 1967.     - 


4,7714S     42,129.91 


Amowot  o<  ofler:  $2,500  j 

^lJ«j[*^i«JjJJ|^*j«*o«in|  and  Federal  insurance  contributions  Ut  (100  per6«nt  penalty  nS- 

Ool»  a«»  pta»  iiotico  o«  li«i  filed    Los  Anjrtes  County.  April  12,  1967 

Is  cate  pMidMif  bofera  appollate  officer  No 

Is  0*0  poadiat  botoro  the  tai  court?  No 

Wm  MBiCttlii  o«  lu  borred  at  bme  of  offer  7  No. 

Wat  bond  IRodT  No  . 

T,,ms  c(  >(f„  r  -^TO  poyaMon  Mtom:  »0  paid  July  13  1967.  the  balance  payable  J50  pr 
inor-T.  ,->  (  .«,<:  n  ■  M  MMM  katfaaiRf  upon  notice  of  acceptance  o«  this  offer  and  the  first 
i-M  ,  ,««  ™,n.n  nt.Mlt,, j,rtM  paid  io  IvH.  toeether  »ith  waiirer  ot  refunds,  default  agrooment 
irw  irhsi  .„o..iion5  9(  form  656  (Revised  July  1957.)  •■•"■■•■■i 

Recomm*rw1e<1  by 

I  Kxei  ■  ■  i     h»   eanns  emtxKlied  m  tita  attached  statement.i  F.  S  Schmidt 

Fo'  'h,  ,4«-,-,  «rbod,ed  .n  the  attachod  statomenl.  I  am  of  the  opin«n  that  the  o«er($)  should 
be  actev  e.;    -tn»,d  C.  Schwartz.  February  17   1970 


•y 


AMMwat  of  oflof :  8,000  (no  dopostt). 

Kind  of  tii   100  porc«nt  penalty,  wittiholdini  Incamo  and  Fodaral  Inwnaca  CoKtribatioas  Act 
taies 
Dare  ind  jlace  notice  of  len  filsd   Sept  5,  1968,  Camden  County. 
\\  -JW  itnUini  5«(on  lejilj'"  oflicaf  No, 
Is  -jw  p«ndin|  •lerc  •  -f    ji  ;oun7  No.  * 

Wis  3)((«cTion  ji  -ji  ij  :»c:  jt  ::me  o(  offers  No. 
Wi!  aooo  iJsd'  >t- 

TtfT^s  y  ?ft«f    "s«  -stel  sum  a(  $9,000  payable  as  follows:  $3,100  to  bo  paid,  on  or  bofort  30 
-tiYt  'oiiowi-ii  tcc»c'3^-«  ^  tht  offer  and  tto  balanca  to  be  patd  at  Iho  rat*  of  $325  oa  or  bofora 
■  >oth  Hiaraaftar  uatU  paM  in  (uN,  toflothar  with  iat*r*d  «t  tk«  rat*  of 
:<r  M  date  the  offer  is  actapted  until  Ut*  payaMals  are  auda  ia  laH  and 
!•  )j-*«m<(Pi    1-1   j'-^i-  provisions  on  form  656,  revisad  July  1957.  In 
i««  ^^'v^^      jj.  1  ^  I :  .4t«d  aefcenuie  of  thet'  future    annual  incoai*" 

'v  Summer  L  Donald  Corf:    Wi.  <    1970;  Charles  M.  Kahn,  Reviewer. 


^  :>'■•:«''*  3«'  mu'^  ' 

n}f1'»!or   'h«  ^sipjfe'i 
n  5icea  3<  J9  X)C  't 

'ecommendeC  3» 

Mj,  ;:   i9': 

1  Kc»3'  ■:    "e  -eejofn  tmoodied  in  the  attached  natement.i  R.  H,  Nash,  Jr. 

F:     ~'   ■'J  K" -,  smbodied  m  the  attached  statement,  I  im  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer<s)  *ould 

baaccuf'K    .'«ii  M.  Haas. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

E.I.  ofS.S.  No.  082-1O-2153. 

In  raoffer  in  compromis«: 

Liability  of  Da*id  B.  Pollini,  200  Central  Parli  South.  New  York,  N.V. 

Oiitrict  Newark.  N.J. 

Liability  as  follows: 


Tiufile  per  lod 


Date 


Til      Penalty 


Interest 


Interest 

accrued  to 

No*.  30. 1969 


Total 


_ofCar- 
paatry.  Inc. 
3d  quarter  1966 
throufh  2d 
4uartel967..   . 
RaapOMttla 
aiKcar~of  Car- 
paatry  As- 
laciatc*.  2d 
Viarter  1967. 


July   12.  1968    42.  39a  33 


3. 391.  23      45.  781.  56 


Oct   18.1966     6.13a36- 39147       6.528.»3 

ToUl    .    4«,52aS9  3,719.70     52.31139 


Amount  of  offer -rn.OOO  ($3,279.48  depositedX 

Kmo  -I    n    *  -^-^^ini  and  Fed-»ril  Insurance  Contributioos  Act  (100  percsnt  penaltiosX 

Dj"  I-  ■  .   K«  'o>..  -  Jt  lien  filed    Feb.  20.  1969.  New  Yofli,  H.V. 
Is    It*  .•'.'^^••^i  :ji(I)<»  »oo-*iate  office?  No. 


Is  :  IV  :*'v:(n^  :;#fo 
Wis  ;C'!»i;:.o-.  )l  'i  i 
Waa  oono  niaof  lo. 


'n  Court?  No. 
at  time  of  offer?  No. 


Tofina  *♦  aflar:  $17  000  eonsistme  of  $1,000  deposited  with  the  oriftnal  offer  $2.279  48  paid 
witk  tkaamaodad  offer,  balance  of  $13,720.52  payable  at  the  late  of  686.03  quarterty.  Isl  payment 
*[•  •Pi*  latag  of  naticaof  accaptance  and  following  payments  due  onor  before  the  30th  day  of 
Wcfc  Mliftf  MOatb  tkaraaftar.  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  tfie  deferred  pay- 
•Mats.  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreanent  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (Rev  7/57)  The 
tHaayer  tias  also  eiaait«l  a  coRateral  a(fa«nant  with  respaci  to  capital  toss  carryovers  mcarred 
by  his  wife. 

21     1969.  Charles  M.  Kahn. 


awaadad  by:  Saynwar  J.  Kitay,  Offer  Euminor.  October 

r.  Octobar  ».  19a. 

I  aecapl  (or  Hi*  raaaaas  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  '     J.  Robert  Murphy  ' 
For  Ika  roasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statemeol.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  affei(s)  siiould 
b*  leeaplad   Cacil  H  Haas 

ABSTRACT  ANO  STATEMENT 

E.I.  orSS.  No  362-l(-lS<2«. 

In  re  offer  m  compromise    Liability  of  Albert  S.  Pratt.  Jr..  1775  Athens  Coart.  Claraniont  Calit 

Cas*  No..  14A  1967;  District.  Los  Anfolas. 

Liability  as  follows: 


Oat* 
Taxable  period         assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

100  portent       Intarast       Mar  10, 

Tax        p*n*tty     assatsad  1970 


Total 


Sapt«n»*T  I9S3       Fok.  IS.  1967 


...  3«,574.72 


<.3)S.33      40.971.05 


P'ootQote  at  end  of  table. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

E.I  orS.  S.  No.  571 -24-8679 

r"J^i*".c"f?2K"T"  '■'•'"'"^  "*  *•***  ^  ''f**'-  '"5  Athens  Ct.  CUronont  Calif. 
Case  No.,  15  A'1967,  District,  Los  Angeles. 

UabdityastoMows: 


Taxabia  pariod       assassad 


100 

percent 

Tax      penalty 


lnt*r*st 

aocruad 

Interest  to  Mar.  10. 

assessed  1970 


Total 


sxen-.-,*-     963.       Fob.   10.1967 


34.574.72 


6.396  33       40,971.05 


AaMuetof  offer;  $2,500. 

uJJ*"*  i  ?'.  WilhhoJdint  «nd  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Tax  (100  percent  penalty  ETS- 
fiokin  and  (»aivan,  Inc  ) 

Date  and  place  notxa  of  lien  Med;  Los  Angeles  County  Apr  13  1967 

■  i  cjse  Mnding  before  appellate  office?  No  ' 

s   nt  pend'og  before  the  tas  court?  No 

*»'.  :o4i«<:tion  y  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

*i^  >on<;  -ii^v  io 

.  T,,  „  jr-,.  CMC  payable  as  follows:  $50  paid  July  13.  1967,  the  balance  payable  $50  per 
T.nr",  ,-  ;a  -  T  fulLpayment  bernning  upon  notice  of  acceptance  of  this  ofler  and  the  first 
^>.  X  Mc^  ^o.  !•.  rhertafter  until  paid  In  full,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds  default  agreement 
j^.  ,^^.        :.  ...oo^  0(  tOfmHe  (rjyjjKjn  July  1957)  * 

rfscomm-nd*?  ?,  t*,n  R.  Hiertey,  revenue  officer,  Feb.  5,  1970;  F.  P   Harrington   reviewer 

•creel  'or  the   sasora  embodied  in  the  attached  statement'  i  F  S  Schmidt 
for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  off*r(s)  shoukj 
be  accepted    Richard  C  Schwaitz,  Feb   1 7.  1970 

ABSTRACT  ANO  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  FEl  3.  1970 

LI.  or  S.  S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  re  offer  in  coaipronMsa:  Uability  of  Matthew  L  Praacott,  163  North  87th  St.  WauwatDsa 

Case  No.  3»5-5ft-9638-Al;  District  Milwaukee. 
UabaHty  as  loiows: 


Taxable  period 


Data 
assessed 


Tax 


Penalty 


Intarast 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Nov.  11. 

1970 


Total 


1919. 

1950.. 

1961.. 

IJ62-. 

USL. 

Wl.. 

ttSS.. 

19St.. 

1957. 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1961 

19C2. 

1963. 


Jon*  16. 1967 
do 


Oct  13. 1967 
da 

June  16. 1967 

da 

do 

da 


Oct  12.1967 


37.00 
SSIOO 
1. 759.29 
l,iSS.M 
1.642.54 
1.552.14 
1.832.20 
2,4n.3S 
2.255.45 
3.378.32 
4.566.46 
5.437. 18 
6.592.20 
5.066.19 
6.261.72 


27.75 
4(4.54 

i.4n.so 

1,  SSI  61 
1. 379. 74 
919.(3 
9(C95 
1.2SS.40 
1.172.91 
1.757.49 
2,334.05 
2,8U.24 
3,421.74 
3.2(7.81 
3. 210. 03 


3130 
539.26 
1.610.04 
1. 586. 74 
1.33102 
1.163.49 
1.227,87 
1.511.59 
1.240.87 
1.655.93 
1.9(4.33 
2.012.65 
2. 044. 66 
1.585.09 
1.312.47 


19.62 

311.04 

968.52 

1.001.36 

786.57 

457.28 

573.84 

771.38 

702.81 

1.052.84 

1.414.62 

1.692.36 

2.062.86 

1,710.61 

1.752.28 


122.67 

1.867.84 

5.815.65 

6. 002.  l<t 

5,146.87 

4.082.54 

4.600.86 

6,045.72 

5. 372. 04 

7.844.58 

10.279.46 

11,960.43 

14.111.46 

11.56170 

U,  531 50 


T«« 45.205.52    26.0(2.(9    20.831.31    15.267.99    107.3(7.51 


Anaant  of  offer-  $50,000  pkts  collateral  agreement  (See  terms  batow) 

Kiadsf  tax   lacom*. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed   Dee.  15.  1967  and  July  3,  1968,  Milwaukee  County 

Is  caae  peading  bafare  appellate  offic*?  No. 

la  case  pendiag  balare  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  colt  <ction  of  tai  barr«d  if  tim«  of  offer?  Na 

«^.  *  in.,    w  .w      ?i,i6ie  $500  with  the  offer,  the  balance  at  $500  per  month  beginning 

•  f-n  1M    i"il  •»  ^  -^  '■•••  'hereafter,  and  increasing  to  $775  on  January  15    1971    and  in- 

cr,Bin,  -0  j;  v.-  .,  r-  -.^  -  March  15,  1974  with  int^est  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum 
o<,  1.IMM  ;j,  T.„.  ,  -  -,..  •!,,  ,!,„  oo,,  „  Kceptid  until  Paid  in  lull.  tojeth»r  with  waiver 
o(    -I.    11    1*1 1^  1  tjr^T^nund  oth^r  provisions  on  form  656  (Revised  February  1969). 

>  I,!,'  ■„,-  ■-..  11,1.-' rtacufed  icoMat'rii  apeement  lor  payment  of  a  graduated  percentage 
o(  jjluie  acum.  ..i  .iu«»  ot  $7,500  lor  the  fttn  1971  to  1980  mchisive.  Two  changes  have  been 
■Mde  IB  til*  ataadard  form  of  th- collat-ral  aere.'ment.  item  2(a). 

RiCiaiaiadid  b«:  Tkooias  H.  Vanfngren.  Revenue  Officer.  Oct  8,  1970.  Wallace  t.  Muiayeuakv 
Giaap  Saparrwar,  Oct  8,  1970,  Francis  J.  Harrigan,  Oct  28  1970. 

I  roMMaad  aecaptance  lor  the  reaaoas  embodied  in  the  attached  statement;'.  W.  S.  SUiaipf. 

FortftaraaaonsoMbodiid  in  the  attached  stateaiaflt  I  am  of  theopinnn  thattheoflei<a)rfK)uM 
be  accepted.  K  Martin  Worthey,  ABP. 


June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23201 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  18,  19(9 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  L.  D.  Prough,  Post  Offica  Box  20143,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Case  No.,  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Dallas. 

Liability  as  tollows:  » 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APRIL  17,  1970 


E.I.  orS.S.  No  56V12-2043 

!"  !?ii!?*'  in  ramPfOm'":  Liability  of  Earl  A.  Rindllaisch,  13013  El  More,  U  Mirada  Calif 
Liability  as  tollows: 


Taxable  period 

Dale 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assessed 

Interest 

accrued  to 

July  30, 

1969 

Total 

Tauble  period 

Date 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assassad 

Intarast 

accrued 

to  Apr. 

23, 1970 

Total 

1960 ,. 

May    6,1966 

Aut  26, 1966 

May     6, 1966 

do 

.Oct    13, 1967 

3. 627. 00 
?4  868  78 

«  391  66 

1  699  75 

533.95 

14,8(2.7( 

■434;96' 

l.n6.69 
1122.88 
1,069  15 
1,412.52 
346.16 

703.  42 
7.177.50 

851.  72 
1,493.29 

104.43 

5,437.11 
55,031.92 

6.  312.  53 
10.605.56 

1,419.50 

Dec.  31, 1956.... 
Dec  31,  1957... 
Dec.  31,  1958... 
Dec.  31,  1959... 
D«c.  31,  I960.... 

Total 

.  Apr.  n.  19(5 

do 

do 

do 

da 

6,072.23 
14, 051  07 
2.702.67 
7.265.22 
9.034.14 

319.86 
702.90 
135.13 
2.324.93 
451.  71 

2.689.99 
5,  067.  84 
812  13 
1,747.23 
1,630.60 

1.891. ro 

4,428.29 

851.34 

2. 877. 04 

2.845.75 

I960 

1961 

1962 

19(3 

10.973.08 
24.  257. 10 
4,501.27 
14,214.42 
13. 962.  20 

T0W...1... 

41, 121. 14 . 

15.297.72 

12,057.40 

10.330.36 

71886.62 

39,132.33 

3. 934. 53 

11,947.79 

12.893.42 

67, 091 07 

Amount  of  offer:  $14,039.64 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  hen  filed  Sept  16.  1966,  Marion  County,  Ind.  Dec.  8,  1966,  Dallas 
Counfv    Tf.   Dec    \>    1966   Dsilis  County    Tex.  Dec.  29,  1966,  Dallas  County,  Tex. 

Is  case  aending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court'  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  ot  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  offer:  $14,039.64  payable  m  lull  on  the  deferrad  piyawl  baaia  wiMiin  30  davs  from 
tlie  date  of  notice  ot  acceptance  ol  the  offer,  together  with  (  paicant  atcraad  iatorest.  waiver  of 
refunds  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  tofm  656  (revisad  July  1957)  and  a  cooblijor 
collateral  agreement  form  RC-OAL  and  748  (rev  sed  September  1961). 

Recommended  by;  C.  t. ,  June  30,  1%9   woman  f   Divis.  reviewer,  July  3,  1969 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement    i  Ellis  Campbell.  Jr    Aug  18   1969 

For  the  reasons  ambodiad  in  the  attached  statement  1  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  ofterts)  should 
be  accepted.  W.  B.  Riley. 

ABSTRACT   AMD  STATEMENT 


In  re  ofler  in  corr- promise    lability  of  Renna  Bros.,  Inc,  South  NorwalK,  Conn 
Renna.  Sr..  rMponsibic  officer  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Caae  No.  WT  30.  1966  Series,  Distiicl  Hartford,  Conn. 
Liability  a*  follows: 


and  Albert 


Period 


Dale 


Tax       Penalty 


interest 


Interest 

acaued  to 

Sept  25, 

1969 


Total 


June  30. 1965 Jan.    II,  1966  15,534.58  4.852.41  497.72  4  935  00      25  819  71 

Sept3(J,1965 Jan.    10  1966  6.057.10  5,176.19  337.76  2,52i.88      14,094  93 

Dec.  31,  1965 Jan.    25,1966  12,307.50  205.13  0  2,752.77      15,265.40 

1964FUTA Juee    4,1965            0  144.57  0  36.(3  181.20 

1965FUrA Fab.  25,1966  (.846.26  0  198  1.471.95       1325  19 

Total ~" 


40.745.44    10,378.30         842.46    11,720.23      63,686.43 


Amount  of  ofler    $26,755,24. 

Kind  of  tii  Withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  taies  and  Federai  Unemplcv 
ment  Tai  Act  taxes 

Date  notice  ol  iien  hien     Mar    16    1966.  town  clerk    Norwalk    Conn. 

Is  case  pending  tJelore  the  Tai  Court'  No. 

Was  coHKtion  of  fai  barred  a'  time  of  ofte'^  No 

Wat  sonfl  tied'  No 

Recommendilion  ol  district  director     Acceptance, 

Terms  ol  ofler  J26,")5.24  cash  together  with  waiver  ot  relunds.  and  other  provisions  on  form 
656  (revised  iufy  1957).       , 

Recommended  By    John  C.  Gallwio.  )r.,  attorney.  Sept  2,  1969. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  •nibodied  in  the  attached  statement  >  R.  F.  Sullivan. 

For  the  reaaeoa  embadM  la  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinnn  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accapted:   Marvin  E.  Hagen  (TGS).  Sept  2,  1969 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DEC.  31.  1969 

E.I.  or  S  S  No  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  jKk  Rifkin,  121-19  23Sth  SL,  Laurelton.  N.V. 

Case  No  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Liability  as  follows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assassad 


Tax         Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Intarast 

accrvad  to 

Dec.  31, 

1969 


Toui 


iun*  30-Oac  31. 
1960 May  111962    54,402.25 


0    26.370.40      80,772.65 


Amount  or  offer    Ji9  JOC  plus  collatera!  agreement  (see  terms  below  1 

Kind  of  tai     ITO  percent  Penalty  Withhotding  ind  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Ad  U«»$ 

Date  ind  piacf  notice  of  hen  Wed  June  ?5.  1%2,  Register.  Queens  County  NY  June  ?6  1962 
County  Clerk    Nissii.  County    N  v 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office'  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tsi  Court'  No 

Was  collettior  of  tai  birred  at  ime  or  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  tsac'  No 

Terms  of  offer  llJ.'iOC  to  be  paid  within  30  days  of  notice  of  acceptance  and  the  balance  to  be 
paid  at  the  late  of  WiXi  on  the  Ist  day  of  each  succeeding  month  thereafter  until  paid  1'  full 
together  with  .nte'esi  at  the  rate  of  6  percant  per  annum  irom  the  date  this  ofter  15  accepted  until 
the  respective  paymeris  are  made  m  full  and  waiver  of  refunds  default  agreement  and  other 
provisions  on  form  656,  revised  July  1957 

In  addition  the  taxpayer  his  igreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess 
of  $8.00C  tor  the  years  1969  to  1975  inclusive 

RKommende<1  by  Oscar  Mintier  review  officer.  Rupert  W  Gill  Nov  13  1969  fieo  I  pmir 
reviewer    Dec   5    1969 

I  accept  tor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attKhed  statement    '  G   B   Thomas,  acting 

For  the  reisers  embodied  m  the  attached  statement  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofter<!;  should 
be  accepter:    Ma-.^  f    Magen   Si,    Dec   2*,  1969 


Footnote  »l  end  of  table. 


'a  -  p«.  n  -  «3 


Amount  of  offer    $6,000  plus  collateral  agreements  (terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax    incorne 

Date  and  place  notice  oi  lien  filed    Apr.  15,  1967,  San  Bernardino;  Nov.  7,  1966  Los  Angeles. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  befo-e  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  0'  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer'  No 

Was  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  ol  otte'  J6  OOO  paid  upon  submission  ot  the  ofter  together  vrith  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  percent  per  annum  on  the  defe-re^  pavme^'  ''om  the  date  the  ofler  is  accepted  until  the  re- 
spective pavmeni  15  made  m  lull  wtn  waiver  oi  refunds  default  agree  nent  and  other  provisions 
on  Form  65t  (revised)  *-,  additior  Mi  Rmlfleiscn  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percanlaga  of 
his  future  income  m  excess  ol  J"  500  for  the  years  19'?  tc  197<  inclusive  Mr.  Rindfleisch  IMS 
asc  executed  a  collateral  agreetien-  with  respect  to  his  coobligot,  tmma  Jean  Rindfleisch.  now 
known  as  Emma  Jean  Adams. 

Recommended  by  Joseph  DeStetanis,  Revenue  Officer,  Mar,  18,  1970;  Harrington,  Reviswer, 
Mar   24,  1970 

I  accept  'or  the  reasons  emboo.e-  -  -he  a-amei  statement:'  F.  S.  Schmidt 

Fo:  'he  reasons  embodied  1-  'he  a"»cnea  sta'p-ne-:,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer($)  should 
be  aaepteo.  Richard  C  Schwart;   Aj,,    ;   is;o 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 
E.I.  orS.S.  No  286  i:  3649 

In  re  ofler  in  comcromise    Liability  of  Hs'Old  0  Rismger  RR,  No.  1, Starling Rd    Bethel  Ohio 
Cas*  No.  286  12  3649  A,  district,  CinciniiaU.  Ohio. 
Liability  as  tollows: 


Tauble  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 

Interest    accrued  Ic 

assessed  May  8, 1970 


Total 


1957  SapL     9,19(7  1.328.88 

1958       tfe 1,473.15 

1959     do 1,808.08 

1960  do  5.27141 

1961     do           .  1,487.52 

1962 Oct    13.1967  1,28135 

19(3 do  1  377  53 

19(4 Sept   16  1966  6,070.00 

1964     Sapt   5.1967  1,841.78 

Total 21,944.70 


1  864  44 

904  04 

2, 638. 20 

743. 76 

640  68 

688  76 

0 

4.179.08 


746  58 

"39  'a 
798  s; 

2.014  58 
478  70 
335  4' 
278  OC 
510.54 
324.48 


510.93 
353.56 
433  94 

1  266  34 

357  OC 

296  31 

318.51 

1,327.31 

1.314.18 


4  450.83 

3,  302  52 
3  944  88 
11  195  53 
3  066  98 
2  553  81 
2  662  80 
7,9C7  85 
7.659.  52 


12,395  53      1226.41      117108      46.744.72 


Amount  of  offer;  $2,000,  plus  collateral  agreements.  (See  terms  bekiw.) 

Kind  of  tax    Income  tax 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed    May  26  1967 -Butler  and  Warren  Cos  Feb  28   1968  Ma  roll  1 
196«    Apr    16    196«     Warren  Co   May  28    1969 -Hamilton.  Clermont  &  Butler  Co. ' 

Is  case  pending  belore  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Cou"'  No 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer'  No 

Was  bond  filed'  No 

Terms  of  offer  $2 XXXj  payable  $50  with  the  offer  ana  Ji.9SC  payable  withm  3C  days  after 
acceptance  together  with  interest  ai  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  'rom  the  date  'he  offer  is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made  in  lull  and  wnver  o'  'efunds  detaul'  aj'ee- 
ment  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957)  In  addition  the  taipave'  has  agree<J 
to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  future  income  m  excess  ol  J7  50G  tor  the  yea-!  19";  ir  :9S 
inclusive  and  has  agreed  rwt  to  claim  as  a  deduction  lor  Federal  income  ta>  puposes  h  s  unused 
tong-term  capital  loss  earned  over  to  the  taxable  yea-  ended  Dec  3'.  1969  and  tc  succeeding 
tauble  years 

Recommended  by    Ben  Adairs    Apr    21    1970    A    L    Kenkel  0  c  -eviewe'    Apr    3C'    1970 

1  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  stafemen'      Piui  A   Schuste- 

for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement     1  am  ol   the  opinion  thai  the  ofl*r<a) 
should  be  accepted    )    Pits  Vick 


E.I.  or  S  S   No  286  12  3649 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 


In  re  offer  in  compromise    Uabihty  of  Harold  0    Risinger    R   R   No.  1,  Starling  Rd.  Cincianati 
Ohio 
Case  No  31-0566532    district.  Cinannati,  Ohic 
batMlity  as  follows 


^^- 

Date 

Inte'est 

Interest 

accrued  to 

TaxaWe 

per.oc 

assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

assessed 

Ma,  8, 1970 

Total 

Dae  31. 

19(4... 

..  Mar. 

18. 

1965 

0 

$2.36 

$0.01 

$182 

ir»9 

Mar  31. 

1965 

June 

18 

1965 

0 

34  43 

0 

s  97 

44.40 

June  30 

1965 

Oct 

1 

1965 

c 

35  15 

0 

9  6: 

44.82 

Sept  30 

1965 

Nov 

18 

1965 

$1   93G  88 

32   18 

5.70 

526  74 

2  495. 50 

Dec  31 

1965 

Feb 

24 

1966 

1,  131,17 

18  85 

4  46 

290  18 

1.444.(6 

Oc 

otaf 

do 

160,77 

0 

63 

37.61 

199.01 

T 

3.222.82 

122.97 

laoo 

874.79 

4,231.38 

Amount  of  offer    $40C  plus  collateral  agreements  (see  terms  below) 

Kind  of  tax    Withholding  and  Federal  insurarKe  Contribubor^  Act,  and  Federal  Unemploymeot 
Tax  Act  taxes 
bate  ano  p'ace  of  iier  fiieo    Oct  26,  1967   in  Butler  and  Warret  Counties. 
IS  case  pending  before  appeflale  office?  No 
Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 


Z1202 


EXTENSIONS  Oi 


Wes  collection  of  t»  berred  et  time  o(  offer?  No.  ,  • 

T  "ms  ot  offer  t400  ()Jv»tH«  »5C  wtft  the  offer  ind  U50  within  30  irn  »«ef  eccepUnce. 
totether  witH  interest  it  the  rite  ot  6  percent  per  jnnum  from  the  Ute  tlie  offer  u  •ccep'ed  until 
the  rejpeetive  peyments  »re  mede  .n  (ull  ind  •Ji»er  o(  re«un<lj.  default  etraement  a«d  etker 
provnram  on  form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  ihe  t4«W»f  J» 'VJI!!?  "J*"  *  tn^M^ 
antmUm  o«  Ms  future  iMome  >e  eicass  of  J7.5O0  for  the  yeers  1971  to  1980,  rndusiye.  i^  hn 
•crMd  not  to  daa  as  a  deductiafl  for  Federal  income  tai  purposes  his  unused  long-term  capital 
loss  earned  «w  to  the  taxable  year  ended  Dec.  31.  1969.  and  to  sucteedini  Uxable  years. 

iimenR  by  B«i  A.  Davis,  revenue  officer,  *pr.  21.   1970    A.  L  Kenkel  c/o  reviewer. 


Apr.  30.  1970.  .      ^  ......  .. 

I  act^>t  (or  tke  reuMS  embodied  in  the  attached  statement: '  Paul  A.  Schuder. 

For  the  reesons  embodied  m  the  attached  sUtement.  I  am  of  the  opioton  that  the  ofIer(s)  should 
beeccaptMi:  J.  Pitts  Vick. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DECEMBER  16.  1969 

In  re  offer  in  compromue   Liability  of  Wallace  S.  Roberts.  J  Woodland  Rd.,  New  Hertford.  N.V. 
New  Address;  Wediewood  *pn.   Apt.  38-E,  New  Harttord.  NY 
T.  5-1967.  Oi  "   "  


Case  Ha..  I.T 
Liability  as 


7,  District,  Buflaio,  N.Y 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


interest 
Tax        Penalty      esaeseed 


Interest 
accreed  to 
September 

30.1969 


ToUl 


mi «»«r.  IMKS  0 

VKL. May  a.  19S4  1.6S9.24 

Ui: ..do          ..  1.977.84 

IHL Mar.  12. 19SS  0 

Msa do  0 

MO* May  22.1964  2.097.06 

UM Mar.  12.1965  0 

I9M  May  22.1964  1.71141 

19S5            do  2.73184 

19SS;.; Mw.  12. 1965  0 

IW.""""I"."Mey"  22.1964  582.61 

1K7 Mar.  12,1965  0 

1JS7  May  22.1964  1.86a  50 

IKi. .do  382  92 

MB Mar.  12.1965  31.00 

im May  22. 1964  464  24 

19S»' «Uf.  12. 1965  32.  55 

Total 13.537.21 


22&.0t 
414.81 
494  56 

269  60 
286.29 
524.27 
234.47 
428.85 
683.46 
209.71 

42.62 
145.65 
141.  16 
465.13 

95.73 

35.20 
116.06 

46.34 


0 

1.204.86 

1.317  54 

0 

0 

1.271.13 

0 

936.87 

1.329.06 

0 

0 

248.24 

0 
681.22 
117.23 

ia8i 

114.27 
9.40 


61.41 
66C.60 
794.60 

73.58 

7&14 
842.49 

63.99 

689.16 

1.098.32 

57.24 

11.64 
234.07 

38.53 
747.  45 
153.84 

21.27 
186.51 

25.35 


286.42 

3.  345.  51 

4.  584.44 

343  18 

364.43 
4,  734.  95 

298.46 
3. 770.  29 
5.844.68 

266.95 

54.26 

1.  210.  57 

179.69 
3.  754.  30 

749.  72 
9*28 

8SL08 

113.64 


TaxaMa  ptfiod 

Date 
assessed 

Tax 

Panaity 

Interast 
assessed 

Intel est 

accrued  to 

Sept  30, 

19CS 

Total 

mo 

1980 

1961 

1961 

. .  Mar.  12.  1965 
. .  May  22.  1964 

do 

..  Mar.  12.  19«S 

31  41 

484.67 

1,249.71 

92  S* 

44  82 
121. 17 
312.  43 
122.90 

7  19 

90  22 

157.65 

15.62 

20.81 
194.71 
511.93 

58.83 

104.23 

890  77 

2.231.72 

289.99 

TaW 

I.IS0.3S 

C01.40 

270. « 

7*6.20 

3.510.71 

]<\  \1  \!(KS 


June  30,  1971 


4.858.82      7. 24a  63      5.844.19      31.480.85 


Amount  of  offer  16.000  00  plus  colUteral  s|reement  (See  terms  below  ) 

Dete  and  iaee*iwtice  of  lien  hied   Mar  29.  1965,  Sept.  1,  1967.  Sept  9;  1967.  Oneida  Co..  Utica. 
NY.  and  Town  o(  New  Hartford.  New  Hartford.  NY. 
Is  case  peiading  betore  appellate  officer'  No. 
Is  ease  pandini  before  Hie  tat  court?  No 
Was  coilectwo  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer'  No. 

Terms  of  offer    Amended  offer  secured   J6.000  payable  «.000  on  Jan   1.  1970  and  the  baUnee 
of  $3  000  on  leouary  1    1971   lojether  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the 
date 'this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payment  is  made  m  lull,  tofether  with  waiver  of 
refunds   default  a|reement.  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (tevised  July  1957)    In  addition, 
the  laipeyer  afreed  to  pay  a  r«duated  percentaie  of  his  future  income  in  excess  of  J6.000  (or 
the  years  1970  to  1974  inclusive 
Recommended  by  John  P  Giglio.  Aug.  21.  1969,  Robert  VanValkinbuo.  Sept   12,  1969 
I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   i  John  [  Foley.  Dec  «   '969 
For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  of(er(*}  should 
be  accepted   Marvin  E  Hagen.  Itov  3  1969 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  DEC.   16.  1969 

In  re  offer  m  compromise    Liability  ot  Wallace  S  and  Janet  K.  Roberts.  3  WoodUnd  Rd  ,  New 
Hartford,  N.Y.;  Wedgewood  Aptv.  Apt  38-E,  New  Hartford.  N.Y. 
Case  No.  I.  T.  6-1967-A.  District,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Liabrfity  as  (eUews:  ^ 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 


In  re  offer  In  campromisa:  Liabflity  of  Nasi  rNeil)  Rubm,  39  Parli  Dr..  lido  Baacli,  N.Y. 
Cese  No.  WT  40  k.  district.  ManhatUn. 
LiaMity  as  (oMows: 


Taiat>le  period 


Data  ' 
assessbd 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 

accrued 

Interest    to  July  15, 

assessed  1970 


Total 


TRANSCRIPT   READS:  ABRAHAM  LEFK0WIT2   AND/OR  NEAl  RUBIN   FORMER  OFFICERS: 
COFFEE  SHOPS  OF  NEW  YORK.  INC. 


Dec  31.  1962. 
Mar.  31.  1963. 


May    6.1966     2.8S3.95  ... 
do 2.579.75  ... 


725.26       3.609.21 
648.  76        3.  228.  51 


TRANSCRIPT   READS    ABRAHAM   LEFK0WIT2   AND/OR   NEAL   RUBIN    FORMER  OFFICERS: 
COP  k  SAUCER.  57TH  STREET  CORPORATION 


Dec  31.  1962 Aug.  26. 1966      3. 351.  71 


781.35        4.133.06 


TRANSCRIPT    READS     ABRAHAM    LEFKOWITZ    AND/OR   NEAL   RUBHi    FORMER  OFFICERS: 
WINSTON  RESTAURANT,  INC. 


Dec  31,  1962...      Dec    2.1966     2.987.79 
Jan.  30.  1963 do 8.019.57 


1.951.61      10,939.40 
1.741.37       9,760.94 


TRANSCRIPT    READS:    NEAL   RUBIN    AND,'OR  ABflAHAM   LEFKOWITZ    FORMER  OFFICERS 
COFFEE  SHOPS  OF  NEW  YORK,  INC. 


June  30.  1963 Dec  18. 1964         519.90 

Mar.  31.  1963 Aug.  26. 1966      3.  526.  78 

June  30,  1963 do  2,276.07 


238.  27  758. 17 

822. 16        4.  348. 94 
530.60       2,806.67 


TRANSCRIPT  READS:  NEIL  RUBIN,  FORMER  OFFICER:  REST  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mar.  31.  1963 Apr.    8.1966      5.478.90  1.403.42       6.802.32 

June30.  1963 do 8.125.43 2.001.33      10.206.76 


Total - 45.749.85 


10.924.13      56.673.98 


Amount  ol  offer:  (3.000  plus  collateral  agreement  (see  terms  b*low). 

Kind  of  tai   100  percent  penalty  for  Withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  (^tribution  Act  taxes. 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  filed  New  York  County  Jan.  22. 1965,  June  16, 1966;  Sept  22, 1966: 
Dec.  9.  1966.  S'pt  30.  1966:  Dec  12.  1966.  Nassau  County. 

Is  case  pending  before  appallate  office?  No. 

(s  caaa  pending  before  the  tai  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  ol  offer:  The  total  sum  of  $3,000  paid  in  ful>  with  submissio  ol  the  offer  together  with 
waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In 
addition,  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  future  income  in  excess  ol  $7,500 
lor  the  years  1970  to  1979.  ixlusive.  and  has  stipulated  that  the  offer  is  submitted  to  compromise 
his  individual  liability  only  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  operating  to  release  his  coobligor  on  the 
joint  assessments. 

Recommended  by:  Lorenzo  Lombardo.  revenue  officer,  Apr.  1,  1970;  Jerry  Rosenleld,  May  5. 
1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   >  Edw.  J.  Fitzgerak)  Jr. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  th,;  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Ihe  oner(i)  should 
be  accepted.  Marvin  E.  Hagen,  May  14.  1970. 

^    ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUG.  21.  1970 

El  and  S  S  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX  corrected  to  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  George  J.,  Jr.  and  Barbara  Ruppert,  3636  Eastern  Ave., 
Sacramento.  Calil 
Case  No  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District.  Los  Angales. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Pariod 


Data 


Tax 


Interest 


Interast 
accrued  to 


ay  15, 
1970 


970 


Total 


1960 

..^ Jana  2.  1966 

13.781.67  . 

4.246.45 

1961 

db 

6.700.81   . 

1.662.63 

IOCS 

.^ _.    Nov  15.  1963 

9, 286. 52 

464.3J__J.518.62 

1366. 

Oac.  13.  1968 

7,140.77  . 

711.24 

3.265  94  21,294  06 

1.587.94  9.951.38 

877.59  12.147.06 

585.36  8.437.37 


ToW. 


36,909.77 


464  33      8.138^94      6,916.83      51.029.87 


Amount  ol  offer    $2,000  plus  colUlaral  agreement  (see  terms  below). 

Kind  ol  tax:  Income.  ,    _      ^     „  „ ,,         . 

Date  and  place  notice  of  hen  filed    Apr  29.  1965,  Sept  9.  1965.  Oneida  Co.,  Utica,  NY.  and 
Town  of  New  Hartford.  New  Harttord,  NY 
Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 
Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court'  No 
Was  collection  of  tai  barred  at  time  of  offer?  fto. 

Terms  ot  offer:  Amended  offer  secured.  $2,000  payable  $1,000  on  Jan  1.  1970,  and  the  balance 
of  $1  000  on  Jan  1  1971  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  ol  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date 
this  otter  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payment  is  made  m  full,  together  with  waivei  ol  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  ottier  provisions  on  form  656.  (revised  July  195?)  In  addition,  taxpayer 
Janet  Roberts  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  her  separate  future  income  for  Ihe  years 
1970  to  1974  inclusive  In  additioa.  Wallace  S.  Roberts  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage 
of  his  separata  future  income  m  excess  of  $S.0O0  for  the  years  1970  to  197«   inclusive 

Recommended  by     John  P    Giglio.  Review  Officer,   Aug    21.    1969     Robert    VanValkenbergh. 

Reviewer.  Sept  12   1969  .^     ,.    r  .       r,        .<    ••<» 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  '  lolin  E  Foley,  Dec  16,  1960 
For  five  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 

be  accepted    Marvin  E   Hagen.  FJL.  Nov    1    1969 

Footnote  at  end  of  table 


Amount  of  offer:  (Plus  collateral  afreament)  (terms  below)  $10,000. 

Kind  of  tax:  Income 

Date  and  place  notKe  of  lien  Med:  Nov.  9.  1967,  Feb.  14,  1969.  Aug.  13.  1969, 
Oran(e  County 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No 

Was  bond  Med?  No 

Recommendation  of  Director   Acceptance 

Terms  of  offer  The  total  sum  ol  $10,000  payable  on  the  deferred  payment  basis  as  follows: 
$1,000  already  paid,  plus  $9,000  to  be  paid  withm  30  days  after  notice  of  acceptancf.  together  with 
mterest  at  the  rat?  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  the  deferred  payments  from  Ihe  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  until  paid  in  full  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form 
656(Rev  7  571 

In  addition,  the  taipayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  income  in 
Excess  of  $7  500  for  the  years  1977  to  1976.  inchisive. 

Recommended  by  Melvern  Stem.  Attorney,  August  12.  1970.^/S'  Dorothy  W.  Westover,  Actg. 
Staff  Asst .  August  17.  1970.  „..,.„      .... 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement   (Signed)  Ratph  B.  Grant   Acting. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.  I  »m  of  the  opinion  that  the  oner(s)  shook) 
be  accepted.  Richard  C.  SclMjrtz  (Dw). 


June  30,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


23203 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  MAR.  5.  1970 

Ll.orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  J 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Anthony  Scarngalla,  15  Cottage  Avenue,  Montvale,  N.J, 

District,  Newark. 

Liability  as  follows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax       Penalty 


lataraat 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Oct.  31, 

1969 


ToU 


Proposed  deficiencias. 

i95rr 

1956 

1957 

1950 


7,061.49  3,530.75 

15.356.21  7,678.11 

18.417.22  9,208,61 
8,998.15  4.499.08 


8,579.71  19,171.95 

17,275.74  40,310.06 

19.061.82  46,687.65 

8.503.26  22,000.49 


Total. 


49.833.07    24,916.51 53,420.55    128,170.15 


Amount  of  offer:  $12,000.  (No  deposit). 

Kind  of  tai   Proposed  income  tax. 

Date  aid  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  None. 

]  case  p«nding  before  appellate  ofhce?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tai  Court?  Yes. 

Was  collection  of  tat  barred  at  time  ot  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No.  ..... 

Terms  of  offer-  $12,000  to  be  paid  upon  acceptance,  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement, 
and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  July  19b7)  The  taxpayer  has  also  executed  a  collateral 
agreement  with  respect  to  additional  payments  from  future  income. 

Recommended  by  Seymour  J,  Kitay.  offer  eummer.Sept.  24, 1969;  Charles  M.  Kahn,  reviewer, 
Sept.  25.  1969.  „  u   .<    i.   , 

I  recommend  acceptance  tor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  '  R.  H.  Nash.  Jr. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attacfied  statement.  I  a  m  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  aaepted   K.  Martin  Worthy,  Nov.  6,  1969. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  13,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  ol  Sidney  J.  Scoratow.  5668  Melvin  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
District.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Amount  of  offer  $2  000  plus  cailatorai  afraaiiMnl  on  future  incoma  (aaa  tanas  below) 
KM  of  tax:  Individual  ineonw  tax. 

Data  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Nov.  8. 1966,  Lorain  County,  Cunkaii  Caaaty.  and  Summit 
County. 

Is  case  pending  De'ore  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tat  court?  No. 

Was  cailacting  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  $2,000  payable  at  $25  per  month.  1st  payment  to  be  made  Nov.  1, 1968.  and  aach 
month  tharatftar.  with  interest  a'  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  deferred  payments  from  data 
this  offer  is  accepted  until  paid  n  full  together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreements,  and 
tt^f  prnnsion?  0'-  torrr  6^  As  additional  coosidaration.  the  taxpayers  have  submitted  a  collateral 
ig  MfT.e^'  rjasec  on  (uture  inco.-ne  from  1970  throufh  1980.  As  of  Nov.  2,  1969.  $350  has  been 
aepciitec  !:  the  u*ciai  depos"  account 

(^Koi^Tieiofr:  n,    Rs,monc  :    ".iinge;    revenue  officer.  Jan.  29.  1970;  John  G. .  SPS, 

retif**?'    ^eL    i    IS^C 

I  jcrep'  •■:■  -he  ■eas.r"^.  eTibcK'ie'-    -  •■!?  artscieil  statement:  i  F  S.  Turt>ett,  Ir 

f  -r.f  ease.-  pn-f,  [>-,»,-  -  -IP  a-tac"^  statt-ne-n  arr  of  the  opinion  that'the  offer(s)  should 
be  acce?!ec    Cia-e^ce  l  .p'l'.e,  .PC. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  SEPT.  30,  1970 

tl.  orS.  S.  No  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Ove  C.  and  Pearl  Solid.  333  Clay,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Anchorate. 

Uability  as  fallows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Sept  1, 

1970 


Total 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

May  31, 

1970 


Total 


1955 Nov.  12.1958  7ia51 

1958 May    8,1959  407.70 

1961        May  18,1962  840.00 

1962 Oct.   22,1965  3,673.50 

1962. July  26,1963  2,304.60 

1963 July  31.1964  2,831.20 

1964 June   9,1965  24,562,11 

1965           June    3.1966  6,519.27 

1966"         Oct   20,1967  3,511.89 

19671'. May  24.1968  4.597.92 

Talal - 49,95170 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
213.56 
1.155.39 
70.95 

0 
147. 13 


105.48 

0 

0 

554.04 

38.72 

49.91 

3, 761. 49 

769.70 

100.24 

278.14 


496.64 

270.71 

405.  72 

1,017.55 

947. 19 

990.92 

7.344.07 

1,558.10 

551.36 

5C0.94 


1,312.63 
678. 41 
1,245.72 
5, 245.  72 
3, 290. 51 
4,085.59 
36.823.06 
8,918.02 
4,171.49 
5.584.65 


Dec31,1960 July  28. 1967    26,909,97      8.935.95    12.641,28      7,078.90      55.566.10 

Amount  of  offer:  $10,000 

Kind  of  tat:  Income — deficiency 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  hied  September  15.  1967,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No.  v 

Was  collection  of  tat  barred  at  lime  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  offer:  $10,000  payable  $3,000  with  the  offer,  and  the  balance  of  $7,000  at  $250  per 
month  commencing  30  days  after  notice  of  acceptance  and  each  month  thereafter,  together  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  W.m  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective 
payments  are  made  in- full,  and  waiver  si  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on 
form  656. 

In  addition  ttie  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  future  income  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  the  years  1971  to  1975,  inclusive 

Recommended  by:  Mat  B  Pierce,  revenue  officer.  August  4.  1970:  F.W.  Dennis,  special  proce- 
dures officer,  August  18, 1970 

I  accept  for  thereasonsembodiedm  the  attached  statement:  iLewis  J.  Conrad  Assistant  Director. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  otfer(s)  stiould 
be  accepted:  Richaid  C.  Schwartz. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Uability  ol  Robert  L.  Severance,  1124  Bexley  Ave  ,  Marion.  Ohio. 
Case  No..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  District,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Liability  as  folkMvs: 


1.587.03      5.665.72    14.143.20      71,354.65      Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 

aarued  to 

Interest         AutJ.- 

assessed  1969 


Total 


Amount  ol  offer:  $4,000. 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  filed:  Feb.  7.  1957.  Apr.  23.  1959.  June  27.  19^.  Sept.  12.  1962, 
Oct  5, 1963,  Nov.  10, 1964,  Oct.  21, 1965,  Jan.  21, 1966.  July  20. 1966.  Feb,  19, 1968,  Sept.  23, 1968, 
Dec.  27. 1968,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tat  court?  No. 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $4,000.  cash,  together  vnth  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  form  656 
/(revised  July  1957)  In  addition,  as  additional  consideration  for  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  the 
•  taxpayer  has  executed  a  collateral  agreement  whereunder  he  agrees  to  pay  a  graduated  percent- 
age of  his  future  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  to  the  District  Director  for  the  years  1970  to  1974, 

Recommended  by:  Frank  S.  Grant,  revenue  officer.  Mar.  18.  1970;  Chief.  Collection  Division. 
Apr.  13,  197a 

I  accept  for  Ihe  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  i  H.  Alan  Long. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  sUtement,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  ofler(s)  should 
be  accepted :  Cecil  H.  Haas. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  FEB.  26,  1970 

LI.  or  S.  S.  No.  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX  (W)  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  ol  David  C.  and  Janet  Scott  1211  New  Mexico  Ave..  Lorain, 
Ohio. 
Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Cleveland. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Quarters  ended 
SepL  30,  1959 
thru  Sept.  30, 
1961  and  Mar. 
31.  1961  and 
June  30.  1961. 


Oct    24.1962    33,979.36  13.87688      47,856.24 


Taxable  period 

Date 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assessed 

Interest 
accrued  to 
Mar.7. 1970 

Total 

1956  income... 

1957  income... 

1958  income... 

1959  income... 

...  July    8,1966 

do 

do     . 

do 

8.207.29 
8.599.81 
4,336.88 
6.452.70 

4.373.27 
5.016.47 
2.187.69 
3. 226. 35 

4, 843. 65 
4,246.41 
1.897.95 
2,411.89 

2,767.71 
2.995.58 
1.435.41 
2. 129. 39 

20,191.92 

2a  858. 27 

9,857.93 

14,  22a  33 

Total... 

27,596.68 

14, 803.  78 

13,399.90 

9.328.09 

65, 128. 45 

Amount  of  offer:  $9,000. 

Kind  of  tax   Withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contribution  Act  tales.  IW  percent  penalty. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Sept.  IS,  1967.  Marion  County,  Oho.  Nov.  19.  1968.  reftled 
Marion  County,  Ohio.  May  U,  1969,  Refiled  Madison  County,  NY. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tat  court?  No. 

Was  coilacUon  ot  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  offer  $9,000.  cash  paid  with  offer,  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other 
provisions  on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  the  tatpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  grad- 
uated percentage  ol  his  future  income  in  excess  of  $12,500  lor  the  years  19/0  to  1974,  inclusive 
and  in  addition  to  waive  the  long  term  capital  loss  deduction  ol  $1,000  per  year  during  the  period 
of  the  collateral. 

Recommended  by  Jerome  J.  Pasholk.  revenue  officer,  June  10,  1969;  A.  L  Kenkel  o/c  reviewer. 
July  9.  1969. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement!  Paul  A.  Schaefer. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  ttie  attached  statement  l  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer<s)  should 
be  accepted.  Clarence  I   Picc 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  SEPT.  23,  1970 

E.I.  or  S.  S.  No.  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (W)  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Uability  ot  Chartes  and  Lillian  Shane,  69  Northport  Ave..  Belfast, 
Maine. 
Case  No.  024-22-«259;  District.  Augusta  (Maine). 
Liability  as  follows: 


F\x>tnote  at  end  of  table. 


Taxable  period 

Data 
assessed 

Tax 

Penalty* 

Interest 

Interest     accrued  to 

assessed  July  31.1970 

Totol 

Dec  31.  1964... 
Dec.  31.  1965... 
Dec.  31.  1966... 
Dec.  31.  1967... 

Dec.     1,1967 

do. 
Nov.  26, 1968 
..  May   17.1968 

9,276  70 

18,516  54 

19,069.40 

887,00 

11  862.64 
9.258.27 
ia852.46 

3.269.19      2.831.64 

1.807.77      4,442.07 

1.016.16      3.038.42 

4.73          117.35 

27,240.17 

34. 024. 65 

33,976.44 

1,009.08 

Total 

47,749,64 

31,973.37 

6,097.05    ia429.4« 

96. 25a  34 

",204 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  30,  1971 


'Includes  fnud  tnd  (stlmjtwl  tax  ptnaltin.  ^ 

Amount  o(  offw   SIO.OOO 

Kind  a(  ta<:  Individual  incoma  tax. 

Oalt  and  place  notica  <*  lien  filed  Jan  18,  1968— Au|usU.  Maine.  Jan.  25.  1968— Battast. 
Maine. 

I> case  pendinf  before  appellate  office?  No.    • 

Is  case  pendinf  before  the  tax  court?  No 

Was  coOectioa  of  tax  barred  at  time  at  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Mad?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  tlO.OOQ  paid  m  full,  plus  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement,  and  other  pro- 
visions on  form  656  (levised  July  1957)  In  addition,  laipayeis  have  a(ie«d  to  pay  a  (raduated. 
percentaje  of  then  future  income  for  the  years  1970  to  19/b,  inclusive 

Recommended  by    Mictiae*  ,  revenue  officer.  July  9.  1970.  John  T.    Burke,  collection 

reviewer,  July  14,  1970.     | 

I  accept  toi  the  reasons«mbod<ed  m  th4  attached  statement:  <  John  C   Hanion. 

For  the  'easons  embodiM  m  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted    Marvin  L  Hajen 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JUNE  24,  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  John  and  Therasa  Shedesky,  375  Brookview  Drive 
Rochester,  N  Y 
Case  No.  16-XXX-XX-XXXX   District.  Buffalo.  N.Y,   Not  in  suit.  N/A. 
Liability  as  follows 


Taxable  period 

Date 
assessed 

Tax 

P*«lty 

Interest 
assessed 

Interest 

accrued  to 

Jan.  29. 

1970 

IVital 

IMi 

1960 

19(1 w- 

1*62 

1968 

Nov.  29. 1968 

do 

do 

*a 

JuM  27. 1969 

3.  243. 40 
5. 285. 69 
3.542.77 
4. 003. 19 
3.554.00 

1.621.70 
2.642.85 
1.771.39 
2.001.60 
110.00 

1.677.81 
2.417.15 
1,407.55 
1,350.28 
42.55 

340.55 
555.00 
372.00 
420.33 
12124 

6.883.46 
10. 900.  69 
7,093  71 
7,775.40 
3,834.79 

Total 

19,629.05 

1 147. 54 

1895.34 

1.81112 

36.48105 

Amount  of  offer   $10,400. 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

Date  and  ptace  notica  of  lien  filed   May  14. 1969.  Monroe  CoantY. 

Is  case  pending  befwtj^ppellate  oflke?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collect  en  ofitax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  The  total  amount  payable  upon  acceptance  together  with  waiver  of  refunds, 
default  agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers 
have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  income  m  excess  of  {7.500  tot  the  years 
1970  to  1979.  inclusive. 

RecWMinandad  by   A.  G  Bruntth.  Nov  19  I96S   Robert  VinWalhenbocli.  Doc  30.  1969 

I  accept  tor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement   '  John  i   Foley,  lune  24.  1970 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  oReKs)  should 
be  accepted.  Marvin  E.  Hagen.  Fed.  13. 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  AUC  3.  1970 

E.I.  Of  S.S.  Mo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offef  in  compromise   Liability  of  John  R.  t  Dorothy  G.  Smith.  1107  Graeohiils  Rd..  Toledo. 
Ohio. 
Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX  A;  District.  Cleveland. 
Liability  as  foHows: 


TawWa  period 


Dal* 


Tax 


latere^ 


Interest 
accrued  to 


Total 


IM Mar   15.1968  700.65 

IM do.  ....  1.635.88 

Vm dt 1.66141 

mi d^ 3.  Ml  90 

MI2 do  3.54153 

ISn No*    24.  1967  3.36178 

IMI Nov     3.1967  1.941.72 

1915 do 2,571.81 

Total 19.355.68 


350.33 

817.94 

834.21 

1.95195 

i.n4.27 

1.  104.  75 
636.89 
83129 


373. 07 
772.90 
88116 
1.381.63 
1.037.82 
729.27 
297.32 
239.50 


151.10       1, 57115 


352.78 
359.81 
84135 
765.26 
72101 
42141 
56122 


3.579.50 
3.5Sa59 
110183 
7.125.88 
5,92181 
3.304.34 
4.  213. 82 


1314.63      5.519  67     4. 1M.94     37.384.92 


Amount  of  offer'  812.000  plus  collateral  agreemefit  (see  terms  below). 
Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Oete  and  place  notice  of  lien  l«ed:  April  10.  1968.  Lucas  County.  Ohio:  December  16.  1968. 
Lacas  CoMtrOhM:  Apnl  23.  1969.  Lucas  County.  Ohio 
Is  caaa  pafldiac  before  appellate  effce?  No. 
Is  cas*  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 
«ii  t)ii^'  o<i  ii   11  -t  -m-  t<  time  tt  offor?  No. 


%:  <   . 

%•  i  *' 


0*  ia:jfc'e<3 


-*•     1  '   ■<    .■■•  I -»<  on  a  deferred  payment  basis  as  fallows   tl. 085.64  previously 

i"0  :uijx>-    I  !      )'<  36  as  tallows    24  pavments  of  {100  per  month  foMowed  con- 

■j."--  ;  -S  per  rnonlh    12  payments  of  tliO  per  month.  12  payments  of 

<  - "  I    '        .  I '    "<■;  of  S234  bJ  p«i  moatli.  Paymeta  art  to  !•■■  within  30  days 

-  y    •  '(  1.  > 'L  I  x-e  letter .  and .  in  addUtaa  !•  Am  MMWilt  Mt  Nfth 
•  '.'  -<  \'      -  'I  '     jvineflt  towards  com( 
^       •;.      <  jtvment  of  6  percaat 
J'*  >'  i<xto^i^'-^    '  'T^«  date 
■ .-  .1 ;«'  :t,:i. i  ^ 
<••'.'.••••  ■>•<     WMiam  J   GHfispti,  revenue  officer.  June  16. 1970;  Jokn  C! 

<  ■!■■■! 
'      i«   aenmembodiad  la  the  attacked  italaflieni  '  F  S.  Turbeth.  Jr 

Mur  1  embodied  in  the  aifadMd  ilatament,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offef<s)  should 
..J  snea  E.  Prka. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APR.  23.  1970 


will  include 

with  interoii  proMHons  on  form  656 

par  annum  on  deferred  payments 

MO  poimeats  art  made  m  full    The  remainder 

s  agreement  win  be_pera  in  full  with  the  last  payment. 


Data 
Taxabia  panod      aaaassad 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Apr.  30. 

1970 


ToUl 


la  re  offer  la  compromise   Uebthty  of  WiUiam  C.  SblKirell.  30  Plymouth  St.  New  Hyde  Park, 

N.Y. 
Zait  "«o      r,    .3-9513   DotrKt,  Brooklyn. 

-JO'    :^>     II    ■  JI^OWS 

I^x>tIlot«  at  end  of  table. 


U  L  C  Reads  William  C.  StUheell  and  or  Roy  H.  Johnson-Formar  officers  of  Johnwell  ContrKting 
Corp. 

June30.1953 Mar    11.  1954      6  373  44 

Sept.  30   1953 do.    .    .         3.25834... 

Dec.  31,1953 do  6.142.53     ... 

U  L  C  Reads   William  Stillwell  and.dr  Roy    ohnaoo 
June30.l954 Feb.  15.195?         755.63    > 


6,463.59      12.837  03 

6,152.31         9410.65 

1336  73      12,479.26 

ForiiMr  oactnol  Dorcaster  Builders.  Inc. 
1.309.64        2.065.27 


Total 11S2S.94 


20.2(2.27     36.792.21 


Amount  of  offer:  SS.OOO.  i 

Kind  of  tax   100  percent  penally  withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

Date  and  place  notKe  of  lien  hied  Apr.  23.  1954.  Nassau  County.  Mmeola  NY..  Dec.  I.  1964. 
Nassau  County.  Mlneola   NY 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  caaa  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  caftaetion  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  IMed?  No 

Terms  of  offer  (5.000.  S50  paid  with  the  offer,  the  balance  of  $4,950  payable  upon  notice  of 
acceptance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rale  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  otter  is 
accepted  until  the  respective  pay  Tients  are  made  m  full  anl  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement 
and  other  provisions  on  lorm  656  In  addition  the  taxpayer  executed  a  collateral  agreement  stating 
that  the  offer  is  submitted  to  compromise  hit  individual  liability  only  and  shall  not  be  construed 
as  operating  to  release  his  coobligor  on  the  lOint  assess-nents.     ■- 

Recommended  by   George  G.  -        ,  Ian  M   19?0,  Edward  S.  Finn,  reviewer.  Mar,  26.  1970. 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  state.nent.i  Eugene  W.  Sturlevant. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attKhed  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  afler(s)  should 
be  accepted.  Marvin  E.  Hagen.  Apr.  16.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  APR.  8.  1970 


LI.  orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  re  offer  in  compromise   Liability  of  Richard  L  Stratton  III  and  Loulsi 
156A.  Brookhaven.  Miss. 
Case  No  427-01 -9088A.  District.  Jackson;  not  in  suit  X. 
Liability  as  follows. 


W.  Stratton.  RLl.  Box 


Date 


Taxable  period 

aliened 

Dec.  31.1962. 

.  Aug.  25. 1967 

Do 

..  Mar     1.1968 
..  Aug    I^  1968 

Do 

Do 

..  Oct      4  1968 

Dec.  31.  1963... 

..  Aug.  18.1967 

Do 

..  Mar.     1.1968 

Do 

..  Aug    16.1968 

Do.  . 

Oct.      4.1968 

Dec.  31.1964.  . 

.   Dec    20.1968 

Dec  31.  1966. 

July    19.1968 

Do 

Feb      11970 

Dec.  31,  1967. 

Do 

Tax        Penalty 


Interest 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Mar.  1, 

1970 


Total 


ToW. 


1.917.41  0  501.68 

0  47.65  73  87  

0  0  39.20  

2.179  57  2.048.49  730.59  SZl.tZ        106D.3t 

3.998.14  .01  801.60  

0  104.69  159.79  

0  0  80.73  

3.20525  3.601  70  891  81  1.087.10      13.930.82 

15.980  M  8.430  41  3.52183  1.752.95      29.692.63 

1.28?  33  606.58  183.57 

2. 1M.33  760.41  584  35  1134        5.570.91 

25.010.57  12.505.29  2,712,89  143  81      40,372.56 

55,701.04  28,105.23  10.28191  3. 524.  \2      97.627.30 


Amount  of  offer   $7,590  plus  collateral  agreomanL 

Kind  of  tax   Individual  income  lai 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  hied   See  attKhed  sheets. 

Is  caaa  pending  before  appellate  office'  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  lai  court'  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Wes  bond  hied'  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $7,590  to  be  paid  in  luH  within  30  days  of  notifice'ion  of  acceptance,  to^efher 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  dale  the  ottri  is  accepted  until  the  pay- 
ment IS  made  in  hjH  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  of  form  656 
(revised  July  1957)  In  edditnn  the  laipeyers  have  agreed  to  pay  t  graduated  percentage  of  their 
hiture  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1969  to  1978.  inclusive.  The  taxpayers  also  agree 
that  all  menoys  recaived  by  them  during  the  term  of  this  collateral  agreement  by  virtue  of  ownership 
of  10  pertant  of  (he  Alcorn  Pipe  Line  Company,  a  partnership,  less  applicable  Federal  income 
taxes,  win  ba  paid  to  the  internal  Revenue  Service 

Racommended  by  Harold  E.  Storm,  revenue  officer.  Feb.  12.  1970  D.  L  Ware,  reviewer  Fab. 
16,  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement  >  J.  G.  Martin.  Jr. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinoni  that  the  offer<s) 
should  be  accepted   Henry  C.  Stodkell  Jr..  Mar.  3.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  11  1970 

LI.  orS.  S  No  547  22-82«. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise    LiebHity  of  Edward  C.  Strum,  Jr.  and  Dorothy  L  Strum,  219  East 
Ralslen  Ave.  San  Bernerdino.  Calif. 
Case  No  547  22«tt  district.  Los  Angelas. 
UabdityasWIoers: 


TauMe  period 

Date 
assassad 

Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
Interest    accrued  to 
assessed  Dec31.  1969 

Total 

Doc.  31, 1959... 
Doc  31. 1960... 
Dec  31.  1961... 
Dec  31. 1962... 
Dec  31.  1963... 
Doc  31. 1964... 

.  Dec  30,1966 

do 

do 

do 

da 

de 

2, 004. 35 
4. 1«.  28 
3.442.58 
2,75106 
9. 139. 25 
11.480.69 

122.64 
207  16 
172.13 
137  50 
45196 
574.03 

97119 

1.41188 

972.  41 

611.80 

1.  484.  81 

1.17138 

392.73 
797  26 
660.37 
525.88 
1.742.17 
2.181.61 

3.50191 
156158 

5. 247.  49 

4, 025. 26 

12,  823. 19 

15.412.71 

Tow.... 

32.96123 

1,67142 

1 651. 47 

1300.02 

47.  582. 14 

\ 


June  30,  1971 
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Amount  of  offer:  $4,000  plus  collateral  agreement  (Terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed  San  Bernardino  (^nty,  March  30, 1967. 

Is  cise  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court  No. 

Was  coUaction  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  band  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $4,000,  payable  $1,000  within  30  days  of  acceptance  of  the  offer;  balance  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $S0  per  month  commencing  on  July  IS,  1969.  and  each  ISth  day  thereafter, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until 
the  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other 
provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969).  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
graduated  percentage  of  their  future  income  in  excess  ol  $7,500  for  the  years  1969  to  1978,  inclu- 
sive, and  have  agreed  also  to  waive  anv  deduction  on  their  current  and  future  income  tax  returns 
m  respect  to  any  and  all  moneys  repair!  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  said  moneys  were 
embezzled. 

Recommended  by:  E.  C.  Schoosoian,  revenue  officer.  Dae  8.  1969;  Harrington,  reviewer,  Dec.  11. 
1969. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  >  F.  S.  Schmidt 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted:  Richard  C.  Schwartz. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JULY  10, 1970 

El  OrSS   No.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  re  offer  in  compromisa:  Liability  of  Franklin  A.  and  Batty  V.  Sturdivant,  Sparta,  N.C. 

District.  Greensboro. 

Liability  as  follows: 


Tauble  period 


Dete 
assassad 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Apr  15. 

1970 


Total 


Dae  31,1961. 

Dec  31,  1962. 
D«c  31.1963. 

Total.  . 


Propoaad 
iMficiai 


.do 
.do. 


10,415.90    5,207,95 

25.826.37    12,913.19 
32.970.28    11485.14 

69.212.55    34.606.28 


4.999.63       20,623.48 


10.847.08 

11.869.30 


49,  586. 64 

61,324.72 


-.27,71101      131,534.84 


Amount  of  offer:  $7,457  37  plus  collateral  agraamant  (saa  terms  balow) 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  hied.  Nona- 
Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  Ye*- 
Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No- 
Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  otter?  No- 
Was  bond  filed?  No- 
Terms  of  offer  $7,4S7.37payable  as  tallows   $4,757.37  payable  180  days  after  notice  of  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  and  $2,700  payable  at  $75  per  month  commencing  on  the  30th  day  after  notice 
of  Kceptance  and  on  the  30th  day  of  each  month  thereafter,  together  with  interest  al  the  rate  of 
6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made 
in  full,  and  waiver  of  refund,  default  agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  loim  656,  revised  July 
1957.  In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreeded  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
income  in  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1979.  inclusive. 
Recommended  by:  Robert  B.  Rabon.  Revenue  Officer,  Jan.  5,  1970;  C.  W.  Cooper,  Feb.  2.  1970. 
I  recommend  acceptance  lor  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement    >  J.  E.  Wall. 
For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  at  the  opinion  that  the  aner(s)  should 
be  accepted :  K.  Martin  Worthy.  ABC.  Mar.  24.  1971 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  15.  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Tahoe-Truckee  Development,  Inc.  c/o  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
intosh. P.O.  Box  6247.  1225  Solano  Ave.,  Albany,  Calif. 
Case  No.,  IT  NMF-151;  District.  San  Francisco. 
Liability  as  lolloers: 


Taxable  period 

Data 

assessed             Tax 

Penalty 

Interest 
assessed 

Interest 
aarued  to 

Tola 

1961 

.  Proposed          31,390  00 
daflciancy. 

7.844  . 



39. 234 

Amount  of  offer  $100. 

Kind  of  tax   Income. 

Date  and  piKe  notice  of  lien  fHed:  None. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  Yes. 

Was  colleclion  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Med?  No. 

Terms  ol  offer  $100  to  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  acceptance  of  offer  together  with  waiver 
of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  form  657  (rev.  sec.  7-57). 

Recommended  by    Jamet  S  Harrison.  Nov.  7.  1969;  Oavid Reviewer.  November  12.  1969. 

I  accept  lor  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  statement  ■  Joseph  M.  Cullen. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer  (s) 
should  be  saepted.  RCS/FGT.  Ok.  16. 1969. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 


E.I.,  S.  S.  Nos.  $4- 


;54- 


tn  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Robert  M.  Taylor,  10271  Rohious  Road.  Richmond.  Va. 
District  Richmond 
Account  of  Robert  M.  Taylor  and  Richard  D.  Garrett  Trading  as  R  &  R  Installation  Servica  54- 

Liability  as  loilows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax 


Penalty 


I  merest 
assessed 


Interest 

aaniad  to 

Mar.  15. 

1970 


Total 


lune  30.  1967 
Sept  30,  1967 
Ok    31,1966 
(940) Nov.  22. 1968 


Sept  22. 1967  $13,220.64  $141.15 

Nov   17,1967    17.963.94       $53191  26.98 


$1,963.76    $15,327.55 
2.686.67      21.136.10 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 

Interest    accrued  to 

assessed  Apr.  8.1969 


Total 


Dec  31,  1967 

(940) June  17, 1968      4,  395. 12         659.  27 

Account  of  Robert  M.  Taylor  54-0833234. 

SeptSO,  1967 Nov.  17, 1967      9.585.17         14178 

Dec.  31,  1967 Apr.     5,1968      5,456.40 


77.49  513.40        5,645.28 


14.18 
59.05 


1,370.79 
635.18 


11,113.92 
1150.63 


Tout. 


52,600.60      1,341.96         532.24      7,248.01      61,722.81 


Amount  of  offer;  $6,280  plus  collateral  agreement  (lee  terms  below). 

Kind  of  Tax;  Withholding  Federal  insurance  conliibutions  and  Federal  Unemployment  taxes. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Oct  10, 1967,  Feb.  8,  1968,  Feb  9.  1968,  June  i  1968  June 4 
1969,  Feb  4,  1969:  Circuit  Court  Chesterfield  Court  Va  and  Hustings  Court  Part  M   Richmond  Va 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No 

Was  bond  fHed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  $6,280  payable  $1,000  5  days  after  notice  of  acceptance  and  $5,280  payable  in 
18  monthly  installments  of  $60  each  and  42  monthly  installments  ol  $100  beginning  30  days  after 
thepayment  of  $1,000  and  continuing  on  the  same  day  ot  eKh  succeeding  month  for  60  months 
tocather  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  tram  the  data  this  offer  is  accepted  untii 
the  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  afraament  and  other 
provisions  on  form  656  (revised  2-69).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated 
percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess  of  $7,503  tor  the  years  1970  to  197§.  inclusive,  and 
waiver  of  refunds  made  for  periods  ending  pnor  to  or  during  the  calendar  years  in  which'  this 
agreement  Is  m  forte 

Racommended  by:  Henry  E ,  Revenue  Officer.  Feb  18.  1970;  M  V  Orr  Feb  19  1970 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  i  W   P  Alexander,  Acting 

For  the  reasons  emtiodied  m  the  attached  statement '  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofterts)  should 
ba  accepted.  Marion  B  Morton,  Mar  24.  1970 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JULY  30.  1970 

LI.  or  S.S.  Na.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise;  Liabtlity  ol  Margaret  M.  Townsfeldt,  1445  North  Fairfax  Ave.  Los 
Aiweles,  Calif. 
District.  Los  Angeles. 
Liability  as  follows:  — 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax 


Interest 
accrued  to 
Interaat       May  29. 
Paoalty      assessed  WO  Total 


1963.. 
1964.. 
1%5.. 


Aug.  29, 1969 

do 

Oct   31,1969 


11  093.  75 
20, 365.  53 
6,  422. 90 


904.69 
1,018  28 
1, 926. 88 


5. 647. 73 
5.134.90 
1,234.08 


Total. 


44,882.18      3,849.85    12,01171 


25.501.08 

27,480.99 

9,  872. 78 


62,  854. 85 


Amount  of  offer:  $6,500  plus  collateral  agreement  (terms  balow).  ' 

Kind  ol  tax    IncoHie. 

Date  and  piKe  of  notice  of  lien  filed:  Dk.  S,  1%9  Feb.  4, 1970,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  tax  court?  No 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Tanas  of  offer  The  total  sum  ol  $6,500  payable  on  the  deferred  payment  basis  as  follows: 
$2,000  paid  with  the  original  offer,  plus  $75  to  be  paid  on  Jan.  20, 1970,  and  $75  to  be  paid  on  the 
20th  day  of  each  following  month,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  ol  6  percent/  a  yea  on  the 
deferred  payments  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  paid  in  full,  with  waver  ot  refunds, 
default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  revised  February  1969. 

In  addition  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  gradnatad  parcentaca  of  bar  future  incoma  in 
excess  of  $6,500  for  the  years  197o  to  1979,  inclusive. 

Racommended  by:  Charles  J.  Foltz,  revenue  officer,  Apr.  17,  1970;  Harrington,  May  22,  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:    L.  C  Jobe 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offei(s) 
should  be  accepted:  Richard  C.  Schwartz,  President  July  6,  1970 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

LI.  orS.S.  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  m  compromise:  Liability  ol  Jactjues  Traubo,  100  Central  Park  South,  New  York.  N.Y 

Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  Distnct  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Liabihty  as  foHoyrs: 


Taxabia  period 


Data 
assessed 


Tgi        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 
accrued  to 
November 

20.1970 


Total 


Ok.  31,1944.. 
Dk.  31,  1945.. 
Ok.  31,  1946.. 
Dk.  31,  1958.. 

Total.... 


Oct     7,1954 

do 

do 

Dw.  17,1965 


11,873.66  6,980.97  6,785,12  24,229.95  49.169.70 

11,952.55  6.026.27  6.188.65  23.398.90  47,564.37 

2. 343. 92  3.608.51  3,27123  12.77177  22,007.43 

17,600.58  1.750.06  7,046.02  5.719.84  32,11150 

43,770.71  18,365.81  22,59102  66,125.46  150,85100 


Amount  ot  offer:  $16,000,  plus  collate 'a  ifet-rf  ,sft   c 

Kind  of  tax ;  Federal  income  tat. 

Data  and  place  notice  oriien  filed:  See  schedule  on  page  Z 

Is  case  pmding  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  betc-e  the  tax  court?  No. 

Was  collectiop  ot  tai  barred  at  time  of  -fle'''  N: 

Was  bend  fvlKj'  No 

Terms  ot  off    Jl"  >X  'ende-e-  ■"■•ew^t- 


seiow). 


1,979.33 


$100  per  mo-' 
tinue  therea"e'  or 

the  rate  ot  t  ;,e'ce' 
are  made  ''■  'uM  a-' 
(revised  Jul)  191' 


^e  ■jijT.e  ot  $6  OOC  to  be  paid  ai  the  rale  of 
I  pe-ioc  ot  b..  -r-,of^'b<  -ff  •  •<■  pa.-f' •- be  rr.ade  July  20. 1969,and  to  con. 
me  .^  ■'-  0*  eac^  sjccee.^i-g  -icrT-  ^r',  [.a.jj  ,r  full  together  with  interest  at 
'  t-e-  a--i,~  '--J-  •'■>(  :s-t  •^  >,  :"e  ■  iaet>3  until  the  respKtive  payments 
C  •»  ve:  3!  tK-i'i  a''d  ;:e'a.:'  aj  ee-r-e'  ■  a-i-  other  provisions  on  Form  656 
tai;,aie:  r.i;  agieec  tc  p»>  »  graduated  percentage  of  his 


213.79  156.21        2.340.33      hjtuie  income  in'excess  of  $7.M0  hjr  the  years  1970,  to  1979,"irKii.s 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


r 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM-KRKS 


June  30,  1971 


R«coii>fn.n<J»d  by    G«>rt« .  ™v»nu«  o*ctr    Aui.  20.  1970. ■ .  Cfcit*.  0/C 

S«ct  Auj  24  1970  Fied .  teviewtt.  Aug  27.  1970  ,'     ^  .         .  ,  c  .« 

I  -iimmtnd  K£«,Um:«  tor  the  rwsonj  embod.td  .n  »■  .ttichtd  Jt»t.mtnl  •  Eu|tn«  W 

^ToTthiVJ^ns* «^,il  ,i'm.  .tt>eh«l  5t...m.«t .  I  .n,  of  ».  op.n«n  that  th.  ofl«(.)  sho«W 
btMXtptCd:  K.  Miftin  »»0(ttl».  Chi««  Cwsel,  A8C.  Nov.  19. 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR.  19.  1970 

In  r«  o«»r  in  compromije:  Litbilitr  of  Williim  J   Tr»y«r».  130  P»pp«r  A»e .  Urkipur.  Cilrt. 
C»»t  No  ,XXX-XX-XXXX.  Outncl.Stn  Frtnajco. 
Liability  *«  IoUom. 


"3r 


Taxabit  period 


Otii 


I  nitre*! 
Tax       Pwiaity      aaanaad 


IntoratI 

accrued  (o 

Mar.  31. 

1970 


Total 


1M3. .Sept    6,1968  6.M9.0 

lie           .do.  7,672.87 

\m..::. JeneaO.  1967  16.880.87 

ToW.... Jl. 003.38 


362.43  1.875.81  660.39  9.30.25 
383.64  1.064.85  748.85  9.870.21 
844.03      1,329.87      1,667.86     20,722.63 


1.590.10         270.53      2.077.10     39,941.09 


AnraunI  ol  oBer  J11.515  plui  coBaterat  areement  (ate  term*  betow) 

Dale  and  place  notK»  ot  lien  tiled    Oct  3.  1968  San  Frinciaco.  County.  San  Frarieiico.CalH. 
Oct  3  19M,M7rin  Coonty,  San  Rifiel.  C.l.f  Jan.  20. 1969.  Mar.n  County,  San  Ralael .  Calif . 
It  case  pendini  before  appellale  office?  No. 
Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 
Was  callection  ot  lai  barred  at  time  at  offer?  No. 

Terms  *  offer  JU  515  payable  $5,000  upon  notKe  o*  acceptance  of  tite  offer  and  the  balance  at 
tllO  per  month  commencing  30  days  after  notKe  of  acceptance  and  each  month  thereafter,  to- 
gether wrth  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  the  offer  is  KCepted  until 
the  respective  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement  and  other 
provisions  on  Form  656  (Rev  7-57).  In  addition,  the  u«payer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  per- 
Matatc  of  his  future  income  m  excess  of  $7,500  lor  the  years  1S71  to  1977  inclusive^ 

■mmmendedby:  B  Willts.  revenue  officer.  Feb.  18.  1970.  Samuel  S.  Peters.  Group  Super- 
vtMf  Feb  18  1970 

I  accept  fof  the  reaaoRS  embodied  in  the  attached  statement  i  Joseph  M.  Cullen 

For  tiw  t«Mom  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer<s)  should 
be  accepted.  Richard  C.  Schwartz.  Apr.  30. 1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

In  re'offer  in  compromije   liability  of  Robert  H.  and  Violet  Van  Buskirfc.  1461  North  Shaffer 
SL,  Orange.  Cahf. 
Case  No.  198-14  0896(2);  District.  Los  Angeles. 
Liability  u  follows 


Interest 

accured  to 

Date 

Interest 

Apr.  2. 

Taxable  period         assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

assessed 

1970 

Total 

Accounts  ot  Robert  H.  Van  Bushirk 

Dec  31   1962  ..   .  Dec  19.1967 

25.411.67  . 

6.792.08 

3.963.95 

36. 167. 70 

Dec.  31 !  1964 0«.   19.1967 

13.50 

168 

50.06 

4.08 

73.32 

Accounts  ol  Violet  Van  Buskirk. 

Dk  31   1962            Dec.  31. 1968 

25,832.67 

6.861  46 

2, 935. 09 

35. 629. 22 

Dec.  31.  1964 do 

113.50 

S.68 

20.91 

8.34 

148.43 

ToW 

51.371.34 

11.36 

13.734.51 

6.911.46 

72.018.67 

Amount  ot  otter:  $7,900  pitn  coHattral  agroement  (see  terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax    Income.  »  ..  ._„  „ 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Apr.  22. 1968,  Orange  County  (Robert):  Mar.  24. 1969.  Orange 
County  (Violet). 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No.  ..„       ,  ,.„ 

Terms  of  offer  $7,900  payable  as  foltews  $135  to  be  paid  on  the  10th  of  Apr.  1970.  and  $135 
on  the  10th  day  ol  each  succeeding  month  until  paid  >n  full,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  ol 
6  percent  a  year  on  ttte  deferred  payments  from  the  date  offer  is  accepted  until  paid  in  lull,  and 
waiver  ol  refunds,  default  agreements,  and  other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969) 
In  addition,  the  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future  income  in 
excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1976,  inclusive,  and  to  waive  certain  net  operating  losses 
and, or  capital  kisses  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

Recommended  by:  M.  Nimovitz.  revenue  officer,  Apr.  10,  1970;  Harnngton.  May  4.  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement:  ■  F.  S.  Schmidt 

For  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  tiiat  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted   Richard  C.  Schwartz,  May  7,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 
E.I.  or  SS  No..  95-2230409 

In  re  offer  m  compromise :  Lability  ol  Robert  H  Van  Buskirk.  1452  N.  Shaffer  St..  Oranft,  Calif. 
Case  No  95  2230409.  District,  Los  Angeles. 
Liability  as  follows. 


Taxable  period 


assessed 


Tax       Pamlty 


Interest 
asstssod 


Interest 
accrued 
to  Apr  2, 
1970 


Tola. 


oMingand 

March  31. 1966         June  10. 1966  1.675.50 

June  30. 1966..         Sept    9,1966  3.237.57 

Dec31.1966            Mar     3.1967  1,445.24 
Federal  Unemployment  Act  Tax. 

Dec.  31. 1966 Mar  24, 1967  975. 01 


80.37 
27.34 


25.55         395.26       2,176.68 

27.46         699.88        3.964.91 

7.23         273.37        1.753.18 


9.79 


168.80        1.101.78 


Amount  of  ofer:  $2,100  plus  collateral  agreement  (see  terms  betow). 

Kind  of  tax    Withholding  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  lax  and  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  filed    Dec  2,  1966.  Orange  County,  Oct.  3, 1966,  Orange  County, 
Mar  17.  1966,  Orange  County,  Apr  6.  1967.  Orange  County. 

Is  case  pending  before  appetlati  office'  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  Med'  No 

Terns  ot  o  er  $2,100,  already  paid  in,  together  with  waiver  ol  refunds,  default  agreement  and 
other  provisions  on  form  656  (revised  February  1969).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his  future  income  in  excess  of  $7  500  for  the  years  1970  to  1976. 
nclusivc,  and  to  waive  certain  net  operating  k>sses  and/or  capital  kisses  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes. 
'     Recommended  by    M    Nimovitz,  revenue  officer,  Apr.  10.  1970.  P.  Harrington,  May  4,  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  m  the  attached  statement:  i  F.  S.  Schmidt. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  In  the  attached  statement.  I  am  ol  the  opinioit  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted   Richard  C.  Schwartz,  May  7,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  SEPT.  30  1970 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Glenn  C.  and  Bessie  H.  Vauii,  701  McOermit,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 
Case  No  XXX-XX-XXXX   District,  Reno.  Nev 
Liability  as  follows 


Total 7.283.32 


107. 71 


48.21      1. 537.31       8.996.55 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Interest 

accrued 

Date 

1 nterest 

to  Oct 

Taxable  period 

assessed 

Tax 

Penalty 

assessed 

14,  1970 

Total 

December  1951 

Aug.  14.1964 

0 

0 

60.53 

0 

60.53 

December  1952 

do  

0 

0 

332.97 

0 

332. 97 

December  195J 

do 

404.57 

173.54 

321.57 

189.62 

1.089.30 

December  I9S4 

do 

595.94 

343  11 

333.68 

347.45 

1,620.18 

December  1955 

do 

909.63 

476.  77 

454.75 

512.97 

2.  354.  12 

Separate  returns  of  Bessie  H  Vaux: 

Dacember  1956 

Nov     8.1963 

2.  731. 15 

759. 27 

1,  070.  08 

1.242.52 

5,  803  02 

December  1957 

do 

839.77 

993.09 

1,185.22 

1.345.17 

4.  363. 25 

December  1958 

do 

2.  424.  21 

735.09 

718.71 

1,  348.  37 

5.226,38 

Separata  returns  of  Glenn  C.  Vaui: 

December  1956 

2.643  55 

1,392.27 

1.162.98 

1,493.33 

6,692.13 

December  1957 

3.  465.  75 

1,825  96 

1.316.75 

1.957.93 

8.566.39 

December  1958 

2.581  52 

1,358.77 

825.90 

1,457.91 

6. 224. 10 

Total 

16.596.09 

8.057.81 

7, 783. 14 

9.895.27 

42.332.37 

Amount  of  offer:  $21,842 

Kind  ot  tax    Federal  income  tax 

Date  and  place  notice  ot  lien  Had    01-08-64  and  11-02-69,  Clark  County,  Nev, 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  ease  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  colMction  ol  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  The  total  sum  of  $21,842  of  which  $7  705  is  on  deposit  with  the  District  Director, 
$4,137  to  be  paid  on  or  by  Oct  1. 1970,  and  the  balance  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  3  annual  payments 
as  follaws  $3,333  33  or  more,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  13th  month  $3,333  33  or  more,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  the  25th  month,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  of  the  37th  month;  following  notifica- 
tion ot  acceptance  ol  this  offer,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  the 
deferred  payments,  if  an«,  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are 
made  in  full,  waiver  of  refunds,  and  other  provisions  on  form  656,  (revised  July  1947.  As  an  addi- 
tional consideration,  taxpayers  have  agreed  to  a  f  Jture  income  collateial  agreement  for  the  years 
1970  to  1974.  inclusive,  whereby  a  percentage  of  their  annual  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  will  be 
paid  to  the  Director 

Recommended  by  Hugh  P  Hough,  Revenue  Officer.  July  10,  1970;  0.  W.  Sherman,  Speaal 
Procedures  Officer,  Sept  29,  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  ■  W.  A.  Bates. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  accepted   Richard  C.  Schwartz.  Sept.  28,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AffO  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAR.  13,  1970 

El.orSS   No.  215-5*  7986 

In  re  offer  m  compromise:  Liability  of  Or.  Stephen  F   Verges,  %  Vasil  Polyzois,  7504  Alaska 
Ave.  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
Case  No.  215-58- 7986A  District,  Baltimore. 
LiabUity  as  follows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax 


Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Apr.  1. 

1970 


Total 


1957 June    3.1966  1,600.00 

1958 Dec   23.1966  8.845.29 

1959 do 3.842.0? 

1960 do 2,550.04 

1961 da -  2.579.70 

Total 19.417.05 


800.00 
4, 596.  72 
2.120.38 
1,403.57 

128.99 


780.73 

4, 080. 42 

1.541.84 

870.35 

725.70 


552.00 

2.654.79 

1,177.49 

780.74 

534.85 


3. 732. 73 
20.177.22 
8.681.73 
5,604.70 
3. 969. 24 


9,049.66      7.999  04      5.699.87      42.165.62 


Amount  of  offer  $5,500  cash  plus  collateral  agreement 

Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  ol  lien  filed:  See  statement  below. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  lax  court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed'  No. 

Terms  ol  offer  $5,503  consisting  of  $5,000  paid  with  the  original  offer  and  the  balance  of  $500 
paid  with  this  amended  offer,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds  and  other  provisions  on  form  656 
(revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has  agreed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  his 
future  income  in  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1969  to  1978.  inclusive  and  has  waived  the  right 
to  receive  any  tax  refunds  that  may  become  due  to  him  through  overpayments  during  the  period, 
of  the  agreement 

Date  and  piKe  notice  of  lien  Ned  Montgomery  Co..  Md.  Feb.  6.  1967.  Mar.  14,  1967;  July  25. 
1967.  Washington.  DC.  Feb.  8.  1967.  Mar.  14.  1967.  July  26,  1967.  Calvert  Co..  Md.:  Apr.  5.  1967; 
July  26.  1967.  Anne  Arundel  Co..  Md.:  June  21.  1967,  July  25.  1967. 

Recommended  by    M.  Bronstetn.  Feb.  25.  1970   (U>nstantine  Arguiros.  receiver,  Feb.  25.  1970 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  em^ied  in  the  attached  statement  i  Irving  Machiz.  Mar.  16.  1970. 

For  the  reasons  embodiecMn  the  attached  statement.  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  oflei(s)  should 
be  accepted   Cecil  H  Haay^ar.  2.  1970. 


June  SO,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


i. 


23207 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JUNE  25,  1970 

E.I.  or  S.S.  No.  064-16- 76g3A. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Joseph  and  (kHistancs  Visceglia,  1142  Puddingstone  Rd., 
Mourtainside  N.J. 
Case  No  ,  06I-15-7683A;  District,  Newark,  N.J. 
Liability  as  folkiws: 


Date 
Taxable  period        asswsad 


Tax       Penatty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued  to 

Apr.  11, 

1970 


Total 


Joseph  Visceglia 

1945 May  11,1962 

1945 do 

1947 do 

Constance  Viiceilia 

1946 do 

1947 ^ do 


2, 166. 60 
6,087.57 
2.393.81 

6.571.83 
20,443.11 


1,277.73 
3,591.67 
1.493.26 

3,877.40 
10.221.56 


2. 100. 03 
5, 535.  26 
2, 033.  00 

5.975.59 
17.361.80 


1.636.04 
4.  597.  62 
1,846.35 

4, 963  36 
14,  565  71 


7. 180. 40 

19.812.12 

7.  766. 42 

21.388.18 
62, 592  18 


Total 37,662.92    20,461.62    33,005.68    27,609.08    118,739.30 

Amount  of  offer   $78,000  (no  deposit). 

Kind  of  tax    Income 

Date  and  piKe  notice  of  I  en  Med   Nov  2,1962  Bergen  County.  N.J. ;  Dec.  26, 1967.  Ocean 
County.  N.J. ;  Oct  21    196«  Ne*  Vcrk    N  v,  Dec  2. 1968,  Union  County,  N.J. 

Is  case  pending  before  apseiiate  office'  No 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tai  Cou't'  No  ' 

Was  collection  ot  lai  baited  at  time  ot  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No 

Terms  of  offer:  $78,000'  payable  $63  000  withm  30  days  upon  acceptatKe  of  the  offer  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  JI.250  per  quaitei  commencing  3  months  after  acceptance  of  this 
offer  and  every  3d  calendar  month  Iheieaftei.  together  with  interest  at  the  late  of  6  peicent  per 
annum  fiom  the  date  this  offer  is  accepted  until  the  payments  are  made  in  full  and  waiver  ot 
refunds,  default  agreement  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957)  In  addition,  the 
taxpayers  have  agreed  to  pay  a  giaduated  peicentage  of  then  future  annual  income"  m  excess 
of  n,500  tor  the  years  1970  to  1979,  inclusive,  and  to  a  reduction  m  the  tax  basis"  of  certain 
assets  tor  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

Recommended  by  Benedict  R.  Montanelli,  offer  examiner.  May  11,  1970;  Charles  M.  Kahn.  re- 
viewer. May  II,  197C. 

I  recommend  acceptance  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.!  R.H.Nash,  Jr 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  oRei(s)  should 
be  accepted.  K,  Martin  Worthey,  ABC,  June  2,  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 
E.l.orS.S  No  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  of  Dan  R.  Wax.  443  South  Oakhurst,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
Liability  as  follows: 


D«jM 


Interest 


Interest 
accrued 
to  April 


Taxable  period 

assMMd 

Tax 

Penalty 

assonod         8, 1969 

Total 

5703,5706,5709, 
5712 

Sept.  16. 19(0 

0 

20, 212. 34 

0    13,212.11 

33,424.45 

Amount  ol  offer:  $2,500  plus  collateral  agreement  (terms  below). 

Kind  of  tax:  100  percent  penalty  le  withholding  and  Fedeial  Insuiance  (^ntribution  Act  Taxes. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  December  4.  1968.  Los  Angeles. 

Is  case  pending  befoie  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  $2,500  payable  as  fallows  $500  already  paid,  plus  $2,000  to  be  paid  within  30 
days  after  notification  ot  acceptance  of  the  offei  together  with  interest  at  the  late  of  6  percent 
per  annum  on  the  deferred  payment  from  the  date  the  offer  is  accepted  until  the  respective  pay- 
ment is  made  in  full,  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default  agreement,  and  other  provisions  on  Form 
656  (Rev  2  49)  In  addition.  Mi  Wax  has  agreed  to  pay  a  giaduated  peicentage  of  his  future  income 
in  excess  of  $7,500  for  the  years  1970  to  1975,  inclusive 

Recommended  by  Joseph  DeStelanis,  Revenue  Officer,  Feb.  17,  1970.  Harrington,  reviewer, 
Apr.  21.  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement.!  F.  S.  Schmidt 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer(s)  should 
be  saepted.  Richard  C.  Schwartz,  July  30.  1970. 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  JUNE  20,  1969 

In  re  offer  in  compromise:  Liability  ot  Bolen  and  (k>rnelia  Webb,  3523  Edgewood,  Dallas,  Tex 
Case  No.  452  18-8015;  District,  Dallas. 
Liability  as  follows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 

Interest  accrued   to 

assessed  July  9, 1969 


Total 


Doc.  31. 1958.. 
Dec.  31, 1959. 

Dec  31,1960.. 
Dec.  31, 1961.. 
Dec.  31, 1962.. 

Total... 


Aug.  19, 1966 

do. 

do 

Sept  13, 1968 
Oct.   11.1968 


2. 517. 74 
10,101.14 
10, 446. 46 
12,091.89 

6,185.84 


4,731.87 

5,  050.  57 

5.  280.  73 

6,  231. 19 
3,828.35 


4, 148.  23 

3.  845.  07 
3.386.61 

4.  604. 28 
1, 947. 10 


1,  885. 46 

2,  575.  79 
2.  580.  52 

916.63 
400.57 


13.283.30 
21.572.57 
21,  794.  32 
23,  843. 99 
12,  361. 86 


41,343.07    25,122.71    17,931.29     8,458.97     92,856.04 


Amount  of  offer:  $21,650  plus  collateral  agreement. 
Kind  of  tax:  Income. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  Dec.  30,  1966,  Dec  3,  1968,  and  Jan.  7, 1969,  Dallas  County. 
Tex. 
Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No 
Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No 
Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 
Wu  bond  filed?  No. 


Terms  of  offe-  The  total  sum  of  $21  650  payable  as  follows:  $1,250  to  be  pa,a  wittii-  3  "av 
from  the  date  notice  otacceptancr  ,!  received,  and  the  balance  of  $20,40C  to  be  paid  i'  6C  payments 
of  $3*C  each  on  the  iSth  day  oi  eacd  month  beginnrg  the  rnonth  after  notice  of  acceptance  is  re- 
ceived with  accrued  mte.es;  to  be  pa,d  with  las'  installment  together  with  waive-  of  refunds  and 
other  provisions  ot  fcm  656  (reused  July  19;^)  ir  addition  -tie  t»jpa»e-s  agreed  tc  pa,  a  c-adu- 
atml  percentage  ol  thei'  (utu-e  income  ir  excess  ot  J  ■  >X  to-  the  yea-s  196?  tc  1976  inclusive 

Heeammended  by  tmmet  J  Schayot.  revenue  officer  June  9  1969,  Homan  F  Davis,  reviewer, 
June  1 1 .  1969 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement    Elhs  Campbell   jr    June  ?C   1969 

tJi!JIlM^'^"l''S^"^  "  ">*  »i»^f'":  statement,  I  am  Of  the  opinion  that  the  oner(s)shouk) 

ABSTRACT  AND  STATCMLNT  ACCEPTED  OCT.  15, 1969  * 

LI.  or  S.S.  NO.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  re  o^er  in  compromise:  Liability  of  William  H   i  Leona  Wheeler,  320  South  4th  St  Terrt 

Case  No.,  XXX-XX-XXXX;  District,  Indianapolis. 
Liability  asfolk>ws: 


laxabie  perioa 


Ji't 

assessed 


Tax        .Penalty 


Interest 

accrued  tc 

"teles'        Oct  31 

assessed  1963 


Total 


}|g °«^  ?1"^''  "  0  322-'6  20.73 

JJf? Dec  13, 1%8  99^  C<  J88. 85  1,057.64  129.38 

9M da 1,413,78  536^  1,330.11  173.71 

?M da 1.753.46  669,28  1,544.49  210  06 

9^ * 870.92  280.26  710,51  60,95 

9^ * 1.471.28  475  52  1,112.02  103,08 

956 do 1,79234  580,83  1,247.15  125,66 

nil * 1.790,21  579,15  1.138.25  125.46 

|M do 208  98  89.79  163.52  16.85 

959 da 2,798.67  907.89  1,44362  199  12 

1*0 da 4,188.74  1.36182  1909  32  293  90 

1961 da 1,201,41  384,68  574.54  83.98 

do 

1962 Nov.20,1968  2,800.83  906.04  940.58  210  55 

Dec   13  19  8 

1963^. Dec"  31.' 1968  5,045.84  1,640.53  1,391.75  334.42 

*  Dec.  13,1968 

1964 Nov.  20.1968  1162.41  370.66  250.87  87  08 

Dec,  13,  1968 

1965 -Nov.20,1968  881,47  309.44  160.72  68.76 

Total 32,067.78  10,906.31  18,892.32  2,710.01 


343,49 

2,572.87 

T 454,  39 
4,177,29 
1,922.54 
3.161.90 
3.745.98 
3.633.17 
479.14 
5  349. 30 
7,  753.  78 
2,145.61 

4,858.00 

8,412.43 

1,871.02 

1,420.39 


64.576.42 


Amount  of  offer:  $5,000  plus  collateral  agreement  (see  terms  below). 
Kindol  tax:  Income. 

Daleandplacenoticeothenfiled  Feb  20, 1969,  Vigo  County,  Ind.;  Apr.  28. 1969,  Vigo  Covntl, 
Ind. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office'  No. 

Is  case  penoinj  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collectior-  ot  lax  barred  at  time  of  offer?  No. 

i^as  bond  filed'  Nc 

Te'r^soi  offer  %•■  rvoc  payable  as  follo».'s  s:  .400  to  bepaiden  J«na6.1989.aiidlhabalaaeaat 
$lOCperr»nMhsia't:ngjuiy6  1969  ar-.c  cMne  6th of  eachfoUowiiigmaalh.tacallMrwilli inlarttt 
allhe  ratjot  6  percent  pet  annum  t-orr  (he  date  this  offer  is  aeeepteo  until  the  respective  payments 
are  made  in  full  and  waiver  ct  -elunds  L^etault  agreerrent  and  cthe-  provisions  on  form  656 
(Rev.  7,'57).  In  addition,  the  taipaye-s  i-ave  agreec  tc  pay  a  graduated  percentage  of  their  future 
income  in  excess  of  $7,500  foi  the  years  1969  tc  1976,  inclusive 

Recommended  by  Robert  E.  Man,  revenue  officer.  Sept  19,  1969,  Earl  J.  Blough,  review  officer, 
Oct  9.  1969 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement:  i  Jaspir  C.  Hilgenbury.  acting. 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attKhed  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  offeKs)  should 
be  accepted:  Clarence  E.  Price. 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT 

In  re  offer  compromise:  Liability  oi  David  P.  Williams,  c'o  Flake  L  McHaney,  P.O.  Box  269, 
Kennett,  Mo, 
Case  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  DistrictSL  Louis. 
Liability  as  lollows: 


Taxable  period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assassed 


Interest 

accrued 

to  Oct  1, 

1970 


Total 


June  30-57-58...  June    1,1962      1.122.84         61,668         272,02    31,531.43      94,594,29 


Amount  of  offer:  $14,000, 

Kind  of  tax:  Excise  tax. 

Date  and  place  notice  of  lien  filed:  May  7,  1963  Pemiscot  County,  Mo.,  July  6.  1965,  Sunflower 
County,  Indianola.  Miss. 

Is  case  pending  before  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  before  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Was  collection  of  tax  barred  at  time  ol  offer?  No. 

Was  bond  filed?  No. 

Terms  of  offer:  $2,500  paid  with  the  offer.  Balance  payable  within  30  days  after  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance 

Recommended  by  S.  Vago  Reviewer,  August  10,  1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  enbodled  in  the  attached  statement:  i  E.  C.  Coyle,  Jr.  ^ 

For  the  reasons  e  nbodied  in  the  attached  state  nent.  I  an  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer  should  ba 
accepted:  Frank  C.  Conley.  Aug.  19.  197C 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  30,  1971 


ABSTRACT  AND  STATEMENT  ACCEPTED  MAY  1,  1970 


E.I.  or  S^.  No.  23-1672185. 

In  ra  ofltr  in  compromise   Uibtlity  a(  Bernard  J.  Zlliniky,  1122  Wtstbury  Rd.,  Jenkintown,  Pt. 

Case  No.  23-1672185:  district.  Philadelphia. 

Liability  n  tonows: 


Taxable 
period 


Date 
assessed 


Tax        Penalty 


Interest 
assessed 


Interest 

accrued 

to  Mar. 

23.  1970 


Total 


Withholding  and  Fedcfal  leiurance  Coetrlbutions 

Mar.  31.1963            Dec.  23  1966  1.550.32 

June  30.  1963  do         ,  2.942.37 

Sept30.l963 do 3,021.84 

Dec.  31,  1963 do  3.050.73 

Mar.  31,  1964 do  1,914.31 

June  30,  1964                   do  1  955.  94 

Sept.  30,  1964                 .-do  1  478. 30 

Dec.  31.  1964      .       .     do.  964.  19 

Mar  31.  1965                  do  1.184.08 

June  30.  1965 do  1.287  93 

Sept.  30,1965 .do  955.87 

Dec.  31,  1965. do..  877.41 

Mir.  31,  1966 June  23, 1967  219.48 

June  30,  196«                   do  163.70 

Sept.  30.  1966                 do  190.34 

Dec  31.  1966 do  146.55 

Federil  unemptoyment  taies. 

1963 Dec.  23  1966  1.383.35 

«9M do 698.76 

IMS do 479.78 

tan JuM   9,1967  64.96 

T«til 24.530.21     6.471.59 


ActUxM. 

413.42 

784.63 

805.83 

813  53 

510. 48 

521  59 

394  22 

257. 12 

315.  75 

343.45 

254.90 

233.97 

54.87 

40.93 

47.59 

2>.98 

345.84 

.174,69 

119,95 

16.85 


339.18 

*S99.  II 

569.97 

529.66 

303  96 

280.90 

190.13 

109.55 

116.96 

107.69 

65.59 

47.05 

15.14 

8.80 

7.38 

3  49 

^40.08 
79  35 
70.43 
2.41 


382.93 

726.77 

746.40 

753.  53 

472.83 

483.12 

365  14 

238.16 

292.47 

318. 12 

236.10 

216.  72 

45.27 

33  76 

39.26 

27.81 

337  19 

170.  32 

72.06 

14  29 


2  685.85 
5, 052. 88 
5.  144.04 
5,147.45 

3  201.58 
3  241.55 
f  427  79 
1.  569  02 
1.909.26 
2.057.19 
1.512.46 
1,375.15 

334.76 
247.  19 
284.57 
199.83 

2.306.46 

1. 123  12 

742.22 

98.51 


3,6(6.83      5,972.25      40,660.28 


Amount  of  offer  $10,800. 

Kind  ot  tax:  Withholdini  and  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  taxes.  Federal  unemployment 
taxes. 

Oete  and  piKo  notice  o(  lien  Sled  Jan,  24.  1967,  Montgomery  County,  Pa,  Aug.  10,  1967,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa. 

Is  case  pending  betora  appellate  office?  No. 

Is  case  pending  betoie  the  Tax  Court?  No. 

Wh  collection  of  tax  barred  at  the  time  of  oiler?  No. 

Was  bond  hied?  No. 

Terms  of  offer  SI  50  to  be  paid  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  loilowini  notice  of  acceptance  and 
{150  to  be  paid  on  the  15th  day  ol  each  month  tbereatter  until  the  balance  is  paid  m  lull,  with 
interest  at  the  rale  ol  6  percent  per  annum  on  the  defened  payments  Irom  the  date  the  offer  is 
accepted  until  the  respective  payments  are  made  in  full,  together  with  waiver  of  refunds,  default 
agreemeiTt  and  other  provisions  on  Form  656  (revised  July  1957).  In  addition,  the  taxpayer  has 
aersed  to  pay  a  graduated  percentage  ol  his  future  income  in  excess  ot  }7.500  for  the  years  1970  to 
1979  inclusive  and  to  return  all  refunds  received  dunng  this  period. 

Recommended  by  Thomas  J.  Scullion,  ofler  examiner.  March  3  1970,  R.  L  Wallace  March  20 
1970. 

I  accept  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attxhad  statement:  >  William  Daniel,  Acting  District 
Director 

For  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  attached  statement,  I  am  ol  the  opinion  that  the  aRer<s)  should 
be  accepted.  Cecil  H.  Haas. 

>  Acceptance  cases  involving  total  liabilities  (including  any  tuinstd  or  accrued  interest,  addi- 
tional amounts,  additions  !o  the  tax.  oi  assessable  penalties)  of  S500  or  more,  but  less  than  flW.OOO 
re<)uite  lepl  optnion  signed  by  legional  counsel  prior  to  acceptance.  Acceptance  cases  involving 
total  liabilities  a<  {100,000  or  more  must  be  loiwarded  to  national  office  lor  review  and  securing 
ol  the  legal  opinion  from  the  chief  counsel  piioi  to  acceptance  by  the  Commissioner 

■  Signature  is  required  in  acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  (including  any  assessed  or  accrued 
interest,  additional  amounts,  additions  lo  the  lai,  or  assessable  penalties)  of  less  than  JIW.OOO. 
Acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  of  {100,000  or  more  must  be  foiwaided  lo  the  national  office 
(attention  CC  GL)  forreipew  piior  to  acceptance  by  the  Commissioner. 

'  The  district  director's  signature  i$  'equned  only  m  acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  (in- 
cluding any  assessed  or  accrued  interest,  additional  amounts  additions  to  the  lax  or  assessable 
ptoaltjes)  a(  less  than  {100.000.  Acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  ol  {100.000  or  more  must 
M  forwarded  lo  the  national  office  (attention  CCCLC)  for  review  prior  to  acceptance  by  the 
Coaimissoner. 

<  Signature  ol  delegated  official  is  required  in  acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  (including 
anv  assasiad  or  accrued  interest,  additional  amounts,  additions  to  the  lai.  or  assessable  penalties) 
o«  leas  thc.i  v"  00, 000  Acceptance  cases  involving  liabilities  ol  {lOO.OOOor  more  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  national  office  (attention  tC  GL)  tor  review  prior  to  acceptance  by  the  Commissioner. 

BERNARD  J.  ZILINSKY 
COMPUTATION  Of  ACCRUED  INTEREST 

T(h—  From—      Timt  factor 

Interest      Amount  ot      Accrued 

Yeafor  period  Yr.  Mo.  Day  Yr.  Mo.  Day  Yr.  Mo.  Day      factor         liability        interest 

^ . 

«««f3I.I963 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  $1,963.74  $382.93 

June30,1963 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  3727.00  726.77 

Sepl.30.1963 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  3.827.67  746.40 

Oec.31,1963 TtJ  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  3.864.26  753.53 

War  31, 1964 70  3  23  6«  12  23  3  3  0  .195  2,424  79  472  83 

June30.1964 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  2.477.53  483  12 

Sept.30.1964 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  1872.52  365  14 

Oec.31,1964 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  1,221.31  238.16 

M»r31,1965 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  1.499.83  292  47 

June30.1965 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  1.631.38  318  12 

SepL30.l965 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  195  1.210.77  236.10 

D«  31. 1965 70  3  23  66  12  23  3  3  0  .195  1.111.38  216.72 

Mar  31. 1966 70  3  23  67  6  23  2  9  0  165  274  35  45  27 

June30.1966 70  3  23  67  6  23  2  9  0  .165  204  63  33  76 

Sept.30   196« 70  3  23  67  6  23  2  9  0  1S5  237  93  39  2S 

D«c31.1»6 70  323  67  Sa  29  0  .  16S  168.S3  27. »\ 

»9M 70  3  n  66   12  Z3     3}    0      ,135        1,73.13       337,13 

liU 70     3     23     66  12     23  3     3       0  .195  »73.  45  170.32 

ISJS. :j 7032368  322  20         1  .12016  S99.  73  72.06 

Sa— •7S30      67  609  02      21  .  0I34S  129.19  1 .  7« 

19»« JO      3Z3S7  SSO  2621  .  IS3«S  Sl.n  12.  5S 

'"*»* — s.97in 


1970  SCHEDULE  Of  100  LARGEST  OFFER  IN  COMPROMISE  CASES 


Nam* 


Kind  ol  lai 


Liability 


Employment. 
lOO-peicent  penalty. 
Employmant 


Ace  Bonding  Co.,  Inc In 

Atkinson,  Richard  S do 

Axelrod, Louis lOO-'percentptnaity 

Ballard.  Louis  S.,  Jr Income 

Barron, OnonP do 

Bauerschmidt,  John  F Employmoai.J.....^ 

Blaue.  Bernard  and  Gwen Income "... 

Branamen  Kenneth  Chaplain  and  Evamae         do 
Brankovich.  Mar*..  100-percent  penalty 

Bnngham,  Frank  I.  and  Evelyn  E Income 

Cawman.  John  C.  and  MuriM  L do 

Chamberlain.  Miriam dp 

Chatterton.  Vim &t  ".'.'.'.'.' .'. 

Clufl.  Ivan  L  and  Maufinalt do 

Coakley.  Randall  L EmployniMi.''''''.^ 

Cohen,  Leon  A.   .  Income 

Coslillo,  Jones  A .do 

David  Lee  Sportswear,  Inc '  .    lOO-percent  penaJty. 

Dees.  Henry  L Excise 

Dillon,  Francis  T.  and  Geraldine  C Income  ..]".'"."JJ 

Diion   Louise.  do 

Foukes,  Margaret  Cost ello '...'    4« 

Gadek,  William  v..  M.O  '      '    d« 

Garrett.  Richaid  0     Employmiiiu!""!' 

George.  Lonme  Excise 

Gieseke.  estate  ol  August  and  Beatrice      Income. 
Giumarro.  John.  Jr.,  and  Angela 
Hancock .  William  R 
Harger,  Wendell  M  ...   . 

Hijdon,MaryA .. Income. 

Holtzman.  Herbert  S.  and  Ljbby  La* do 

Jellison,  Roy  C. do 

Jensen.  Lewis  B.  and  Isabaltt do 

Johnson,  Roy  H... lOO-percant  piiiaity. 

Kallas  Spiros  W.  and  Victoria  M Income 

Knittel,  Harold  E to...'...'.'.'."" 

Laidman  Daniel  H.  and  Ben .  .  l66-'p«tt»nt  piiiihy. 

Land,  Alfred  J jjo 

Langenes.  David  W.  and  Frances  H In^i.. !...... ^ 

Lapp.  Sam     LdO. 

Lenahan   Joseph  E.  and  Joan ].'""x<oI 

Leroux.  Robert  L  and  ClaraS 

Levinson.  Michael  A..     .  .  do 

Levy.  Mary  ' 'iii'do! 

Locke.  Alvin  T  and  Marian  F do. 

McCann.  John  0..  Jr..  ani  Jeanne  T it.. 

McKinney.  Carlos  J.  and  Ethel  N do, 

McLamb.  John  A         .  "do 

Mann.  Roy  W  and  Lucille  E.  do 

Martyn.  Charles  P  '.do ......... 

Mastrogiaco.no,  Vincent  and  Ann ....&»...'. 

Michael.  Jules  and  Kathryn  ds.  '." 

Micheis,  John  L.  and  estate  ol  Gertrude  do    "" 

T.  Michels.  

Millner,  Ell  H do         ," 

Employment. .i 

Moller  Textile  (^ip Income 

Moore  Meile  W.  and  NadiaH  do 

»»«0'«  MeileW Emptoymootl !"'.'!! 

Moian   Richard  F...» do 

O'Neal.  W   J     , do.'  .."."■ 

Pennington.  Mary  H...-. \n»m*..... '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Peskin.Jack  ._ Og 

Pil2er.  Charles  R  and  Madge  do 

PUyer.  Joseph  E.  and  Mary  C  lOO-percent  penalty 

Pollins.  David  8. .  do 

Pratt.  Albeit  S.,Jr '. do 

Pratt.  Keila  E ..., io!'"'jC 

Prescott.  Matthew  L Income  .'...I""II 

Plough, LO (Jo 

Renna  Bros. .  Inc Employment.' 

Ritkm,  Jack  lOO-peicent  penalty  . 

Rmdffeisch,  Earl  A Income 

Rismger, Harold  0 do 

Ob    ■ '-.-, lEmploymMt 

Robeits,  Wallaces ^Income 

Roberts.  WallKeS.  and  Janet  K  do 

Rubin,  Neal  (Neil)  lOO-percent  penalty 

Ruppert.George  J.  Jr.,and  Barbara Iocorm 

Scarangella.  Anthony .db. 

Scoratow.  Sidney  J '"  do 

Scott,  David  C.  and  Janet "do 

Selid.OveC  and  Pearl do 

Severance  Robert  L lOO-'porcent  panalW 

Shane.  Charles  and  Lillian  Income    

Shedesky.  John  and  Threasa  do      .".""" 

Smith,  John  R.  and  Dorothy  G ..do 

Stillwell.  William  C lOO-percent  penally 

Stratton,  Richard  E.,  Ill  and  Louise  W.  .   Income 

Strum,  Edward  C  .  Jr .  and  Dorothy  L|^ do 

Sturdivant.  Franklin  A  and  Betty  V 
Tahoe-Truckee  Development.  Inc 

Taylor,  Robert  M  

Townsfeldt.  Margaret  M 

Traube, Jacoues         

Travers,  William  J 

Van  Buskirk,  Robert  H.  and  Violet 

Van  Buskirk,  Robert  H  

VauK.  Glenn  C.  and  B«ssi«  H... 
Verges,  Stephen  F.,  Dr 

Vite«ilii.  Jouoh  inrj  Candtnca 

Wai.  Oan  R 

w«bb.  Bol«n  and  Corn«lta_ 


Wllliamv  Oawtd  P 
2il*nili|r.  B*rnar4  J  . 


Employ iwwt . 


$39,609.87 
92. 043  35 
44, 182. 16 

296.897.13 
39,463.34 
34. 702. 04 
38, 852. 42 
58, 980. 44 
38.890.53 
41,049.51 
54, 203. 70 
37.926.94 
40,863  81 
38,  738.  53 
48,447.36 

253, 396. 82 
31.670.21 
49,681.63 
65,  703.  36 
63.018.36 

121,677.29 
31.670.21 

105,  773. 84 
44. 458. 26 
31.912.31 
41,321.99 
43.171.11 
32.489.52 
36.X7.96 
40,846.25 

110,528.21 
52.  720. 00 

123. 957.  87 
36,792.21 

164, 950.  62 
44.401.65 

136.671.54 
55,459.11 
34.  570.  60 

127.  546.  38 
31.415.58 
66, 390.  74 
58,436.71 
48.080.05 
29.  462. 24 
6i.761.71 
36,321  61 
51.022.79 

488.  219. 35 
47. 628. 85 

32,  373.  68 
111.026.35 

70,  579.  40 

92,911.07 
1,  368. 10 

206,  265, 65 
39.098.01 

2. 045.  76 
29  329.64 
54.593  88 
94,937.80 
43. 438. 08 
128. 209. 51 
42. 829.  91 
52.310.39 
40,971.05 
40.971.05 
107.367.51 
78.806.62 
63  686.43 
80.772.65 
67.908.07 
46, 744.  72 

4,231  38 
31.480.85 

3.516.71 
56.673.98 
51.829.87 

128,  17a  15 
71.354.65 
65  128  45 
55.  566. 10 
47,  856.  24 
96  250.34 
36.  488  OS 
37.384.92 
36.  792  21 
97,627.30 
47.582  14 

131,534  84 
39.234.00 
61,722  81 
62,  854  85 

150,858.00 

39.941.09 

72.018.67 

_    8  996  55 

42.  332  37 

42.165.62 
118.739  30 

33.  42a.  as 

92,  8S6.  04 
6a,  !,76.  12 
94.  S»4.  29 
40.  660.  la 


Oflor 


$19, 000, 00 
55, 000.  00 
2,000,00 
15,000.00 
15,294.75 
19.800,00 
15,000.00 
21,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 

i.ooo.m 

9.000.00 

6,500.00 

8.  700. 00 

36.000.00 

80.000.00 

2.000.00 

18.094.75 

11.500.00 

8.500.00 

5,053.25 

500.00 

22.000.00 

7.000.00 

20. 000. 00 

15.000.00 

3. 500, 00 

7,500.00 

3  000.00 

4,000.00 

31.000.00 

21.100.00 

5, 04a  00 

13  900,00 

3,  375, 00 
2,  000.  00 

51,218.40 

27,  500. 00 

17,330.00 

25, 000.  00 

1,650.00 

35,091,32 

12, 500. 00 

1. 25a  00 

2,000,00 

22,000.00 

4,  700. 00 
3. 650.  00 

75.  000. 00 
5.000.00 
4,000.00 

iaooo.00 

7, 656.  50 

12.50a00 
200.00 

15,000.00 

2,500,00 

250.00 

2. 350. 00 

20.000.00 
6,000,00 
6,500.00 

36,000.00 
9.000.00 

17.000.00 
2.500.00 
2.500.00 

50.000.00 

14,039.64 

26.  755. 24 

19  OOO.OO 
6.000.00 
2.000.00 
400.00 
6,000.00 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 

10, 000. 00 

i2.ooe.oo 
4.ooaoo 

2.000.00 
10  000.  00 

9.000.00 
10,  000. 00 

10.  400. 00 

12. 000.  W 

5.000.00 

7,590.00 

4.000.00 

7.457.37 

100.00 

6, 280, 00 

6,500.00 

16.  000, 00 

11,515.00 

7.900.00 

2. 100. 00 

2l.S42.O0 

),WO,00 
78.000.00 

2.600  00 
21.  6&0.  00 

s.  OOO.  OO 
1'  QOO.  OO 
10,  SOO.  00 


Jwm  30,  1971 

WHO  WILL  PAY  THE  COSTS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress  we  can- 
not help  but  be  aware  of  the  many  sin- 
cere and  impassioned  pleas  for  ecological 
reform  coming  from  all  segments  of 
American  society,  A  spiraling  gross  na- 
tional product  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  are  no  longer  .seen  as  unqualified 
answers  to  the  country's  problems  To 
the  contrary,  these  forces,  coupled  with 
a  general  lack  of  concern,  are  at  the  base 
of  the  present  environmental  crisis. 
Unless  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  re- 
verse present  trends,  this  crisis  will  as- 
sume even  greater  proportions. 

As  in  the  case  far  too  often,  we  see  the 
bleak  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
know  that  somethmg  must  be  done,  and 
then  shirk  our  responsibility  and  fail  to 
act.  The  problem  must  be  dealt  with — 
there  is  little  disagreement  on  that  point. 
The  question  is.  How?  To  whom  do  we 
assign  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
of  our  environmenf  How  do  we  finance 
a  program  of  such  large  dimensions? 

David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
has  addressed  himself  to  some  of  these 
problems  in  a  commencement  speech  de- 
livered at  St  John's  University  He  has 
presented  a  side  of  the  ecology  question 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Environmental  Improvi:ment: 

The  Economic   Aspects 

(By  David  Roclcefeller ( 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opp)ortunlty  to 
address  this  commencement  assembly  today 
I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  not  only 
to  the  graduates — who  wlU  get  plenty  ot  at- 
tention anyway — but  also  to  their  parents 
As  the  father  of  six  children  who  have  par- 
ticipated altogether  In  a  total  of  15  com- 
mencement exercises  with  another  one 
coming  up  next  week,  I  like  to  think  that  par- 
ents play  at  least  some  role  In  contributing 
to  such  occasions  as  this. 

In  search  of  bright  new  ideas  that  I  might 
pass  along  to  you,  I  questioned  my  offspring 
atx>ut  the  talks  made  at  their  various  grad- 
uation exercises  I  was  immensely  relieved  to 
learn  that  they  had  difficulty  recalling  either 
the  names  of  the  speakers  or  the  subjects  of 
their  talks  I  concluded  that,  however  pain- 
ful the  experience  may  have  been  at  the  time 
at  least  it  was  short-lived 

When  I  asked  at  home  what  they  thought 
I  should  talk  about  today,  one  of  my  children 
warned  solemnly  "Anything  at  all — so  long 
as  It  Isn't  a  commencement  address" 

So  I  promised  to  avoid  scaling  the  familiar 
mountains  of  hypert>ole  and  peaks  of  plati- 
tude that  commencement  speakers  custom- 
arily explore  Instead,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  few  thoughts  about  a  topic  that 
your  own  generation  has  Justifiably  and  ef- 
fectively done  most  to  Impress  on  the  na- 
tional consciousness  I  refer  to  the  steady 
deterioration    In    the    quality    of    our   living 

environment. 
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with  population  growth  and  living  standards 
increasing  in  geometric  progression,  the  prob- 
lem of  environmental  pollution  has  suddenly 
assumed  critical  proportions.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  Inattention  or 
Inaction, 

But  before  we  can  hope  to  make  any 
truly  significant  impact  on  this  problem, 
I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  adopt 
a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  the  harsh 
economic  realities  that  underlie  pollution 
control. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  on  the  road  to  a  solution  of  our  en- 
vironmental dilemma  Is  the  reluctance  of 
the  general  public  to  face  up  to  certain 
unpalatable,    but    unavoidable,    choices 

Most  people  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unlimited  de- 
sires but  limited  resources  Something  must 
come  first.  A.s  a  people,  we  have  not  yet 
applied  this  basic  economic  law  Concerning 
the  allocation  of  limited  resources  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  control  I  am  afraid 
that  too  many  people  are  still  looking  for 
the  easy  way  out  But  there  Isn  t  one  And, 
even   as   they   search,    the   problem    worsens 

I  will  leave  the  scientific  aspects  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  to  those  who  are  far  better 
qualified  within  their  specialties  to  discuss 
them  But  as  a  banker  and  a  student  of 
economics,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
specifically  to  the  widely  misunderstood  cost 
factors 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  trying  to 
explain  to  my  own  satisfaction  why  it  is. 
when  virtually  everyone  agrees  that  present 
environmental  conditions  are  Intolerable 
and  need  Inamedlate  correction,  that  we  still 
seem  to  work  at  cross-purposes  with  one 
another  In  niarshallng  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  deal  with  p>ollution  effectively 
I  have  concluded  that  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  have  not  been  asking  ourselves  the 
right  questions. 

The  Japanese  use  a  somewhat  different 
appro€w;h  to  problem  solving  which  has  been 
called  "decision  by  consensiis.'  In  Japan 
when  a  business  executive  or  a  government 
official  faces  a  challenging  problem,  he  gives 
no  Immediate  thought  to  what  the  final  de- 
cision may  be  Instead,  he  concentrates  on 
defining  the  problem  fully  In  consulting 
with  his  colleagues,  he  does  not  seek  advice 
on  the  solution.  Instead,  he  Invites  careful 
definition  of  the  problem 

After  meticulously  searching  out  the 
widest  possible  agreement  on  a  precise  defi- 
nition, he  finds  that  the  declsiom  is  much 
easier.  It  often  follows  logically  from  the 
agreed  definition  No  lobbying  for  support 
of  the  final  decision  is  required,  since  it  has 
been  "pre-sold  "  before  anyone  became  a 
prisoner  of  his  own  concluslorLB 

This  takes  more  time  than  making  a  snap 
judgment  but  it  avoids  the  wasted  time  of 
coming  up  with  the  right  solutions  to  the 
wrong  problems  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
keep  m  mind  that  the  most  Imaginative, 
resourceful  and  persuasive  answer  Is  ol  little 
use  If  It  answers  the  wrong  question. 

Suppose  we  apply  this  approach  to  the 
subject  of  pollution  control  The  question 
now  being  asked  by  the  general  public  is: 
Who  idll  pay  the  costs?"  But  if  Improve- 
ment of  the  environment  is  actually  the  high 
national  priority  that  recent  polls  suggest. 
then  we  should  expect  to  find  a  general  will- 
ingness to  share  the  cost  Regrettably,  this  Is 
not  the  case  Upwards  of  86  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  Interviewed  In  one  recent  poll  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  pollution  Is  our 
country's  No  1  problem  But  of  the  same 
sa.nipUng.  fewrer  tlian  one  in  four  were  reallB- 
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tlon-free  disposal,  fully  25  per  cent  of  the 
New  Yorkers  who  responded  said  that  the 
producer  should  bear  the  cost  of  disposal  and 
not  pass  It  along  to  the  actual  oonaumer 
They  apparently  ignored  the  fact  that  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  penalizing  the  so- 
cially concerned  manufacturer,  who  has  built 
pollution  control  into  his  product,  by  allow- 
ing his  polluting  competitor  to  make  a  larger 
profit  and  possibly  drive  him  out  of  buslncBS. 

Conversely,  a  cash-register  view  of  pollu- 
tion control  tends  to  see  only  those  limhedl- 
ate  doUars-and-cents  costs  that  are  reflected 
In  the  form  of  higher  prices  or  lower 
dividends  or  motmtlng  taxes  But  this  Ignores 
the  substantial  longer  rajige  costs  In  terms  of 
the  country's  overall  commercial  and  socl&l 
progress 

Looked  at  from  still  another  point  of  view, 
if  we  go  about  the  business  of  solving  our 
nation's  pollution  problem  without  regard  to 
our  competitive  position  in  world  markets 
we  could  conceivably  price  ourselves  out  of 
certain  Important  areas  of  world  trade 

By  the  same  token,  if  we  Impose  un- 
realistic pollution  abatement  costs  on  indus- 
try, many  of  the  recently  Initiated  minority 
enterprises  that  are  still  struggling  with 
heavy  start-up  costs  and  low  profit  margins 
will  be  among  the  first  to  suffer  Costly  job 
opportunity  and  training  programs  through- 
out Industry,  which  are  now  developing  new 
Jobs  for  minority  groups,  will  come  under 
critical  review  as  environmental  costs  mount. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  this  happen  but 
the  only  way  to  prevent  it  Is  to  ask  our- 
selves some  hard  questions  and  come  up  with 
some  good  answers 

If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  marketplace  create  more  Jobs  and 
have  more  viable  minority  enterprises, 
while  simultaneously  eliminating  environ- 
mental pollution,  it  seems  clear  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  steo  up  our  productivity  through 
ever  Improved  technology  But  this  runs 
contrary  to  the  expressed  desires  of  some 
environmentalists  who  would  prefer  to  see 
a  world  with  less  advanced  technology  Once 
again  we  are  face  with  a  dilemma  and  a 
choice 

To  choose  the  good  over  the  txtd  Is  eaay 
enough  It  only  requires  a  bit  of  character. 
But  choosing  sjnong  several  "goods'  when 
not  all  of  them  are  possible  at  once,  is  a  great 
deal  harder.  I^requires  a  careful  assessment 
of  costs  and  ^peflts  And  it  requires  a  cal- 
culated "tradlfcff" — gli-lng  up  what  may  be 
desirable  for  y^tfi  Is  imperortre 

If  we  are  to  make  certain  that  the  costs  of 
pollution  abatement  are  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  allocated  fairly,  it  is  going  to  require  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  economics 
of  pollution  that  we  now  have  as  well  as  a 
coordinated  agreement  among  all  those  In- 
volved—designers, manufacturers  and 
consumers 

Despite  the  fact  that  popular  Indignation 
has  made  pollution  preeminent  among  the 
nation's  crises,  far  too  many  Individuals  still 
cling  to  the  simplistic  notion  that  "/"  don't 
cause  pollution — "they"  do.  Conversely,  too 
few  are  prepared  to  make  the  Individual 
sacrifices  in  oomfort  and  convenience  that 
win  have  to  be  made 

Is  Father  ready  to  drive  his  high-compres- 
sion automobile  less  and  occasionally  walk 
to  work  by  getting  up  twenty  minutes 
earlier?  Is  Mother  prepared  to  give  up  her 
phosphate  and  enzyme  detergents  and  rear- 
range her  workday  to  use  the  washer  and 
other  heavy  appliances  only  during  even'ng 
hours  to  conserre  electricity?  Is  Son  going 
to  trade  his  electric  guitar  tor  a  regular  model 
and  resume  his  chore  ot  toting  empty  soOa 

hottlft*  hfcfik  to  th«  gtoeerr  stop*?  U  Dau«ht«r 
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up  the  hATd  cbolces  tbat  must  be  confront«d 
At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  electricity 
la  doubling  every  dec»de.  alr-condltusners  In 
urban  centers  are  accounting  for  up  to  36 
percent  of  the  peak  summer  load.  And  yet, 
how  many  individuals  on  a  scorching  summer 
afternoon  are  going  to  cooperate  with  the 
power  companies  by  setting  their  thermostats 
above  75"  or  turning  them  off  altogether 
'jctaeen  4pm  and  «  p.m.?  The  question 
we  should  all  be  »i«»tiTig  is  not  "Who  will  pay 
the  eoataf  but  rather.  "What  is  my  fair 
share?" 

A  second  and  to  me  even  more  disturbing 
question  has  been  turning  up  with  regret- 
able  frequency  lately.  It  appears  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  the  environmentalists'  attack 
on  modem  technology  The  question  Is: 
Why  not  stop  pollution  by  sloiDin^  dcncn 
production? 

This  propKxal  cannot  be  expected  to  raise 
many  cheers  In  economically  depressed  areas 
where  the  first  concern,  quite  understand- 
ably. Is  to  generate  additional  prxxluctlve 
capacity  In  order  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment and  a  higher  tax  base  for  the  financing 
of  badly  needed  regional  development. 

For  example,  a  well-known  Asian  economist 
has  calculated  that  It  adds  30  percent  to  the 
.nstalled  cost  of  a  power  plant  to  remove  98 
percent  of  the  air  particles  emitted.  For  an 
area  with  limited  resources  It  Is  a  hard  choice 
whether  to  spend  the  money  for  pollution 
control  or  for  30  percent  more  power.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  a  nation  must  be  able  to 
afford  pKJllutlon  controls. 

I  doubt  seriously  whether  those  who  advo- 
cate an  arbitrary  stifling  of  our  country's 
economic  growth  have  considered  the  full 
ramifications.  We  would  suffer  a  marked 
fall-off  In  our  standard  of  living  going  well 
beyond  the  personal  inconveniences  and 
voluntary  restraints  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Our  ever  Increasing  population  wqyld  be 
dividing,  on  a  dlmlshlng  per  capita  basts,  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  and  services,  with  all 
of  the  economic  and  soclStL  lUs  which  that 
Implies. 

Forcing  a  shutdown  qf  every  factory  that 
cannot  meet  strictly  regulated  standards  of 
environmental  purity  «nthln  a  limited  time 
period  might  stop  the  smoke  that  comes  from 
those  particular  chlmoeys.  But  it  would  be 
a  Pyrrhic  victory  for  environmentalists  and 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  If  In  the  process 
It  resulted  In  what  has  been  termed  "envi- 
ronmental unemployment." 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that  for  every 
benefit  there  Is  a  corresponding  cost.  When 
unemployed  workers  get  extended  benefits, 
taxes  go  up.  When  juries  award  larger  settle- 
ments to  plaintiffs  in  accident  cases,  insur- 
ance rates  go  up.  When  society  demands  and 
gets  pollutton-free  power  generators,  the 
electric  bill  goes  up  The  underlying  eco- 
nomic principle  here  is  simple.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  cost-free  benefit.  And  this 
applies  to  environmental  benefits  as  well  as 
all  others. 

The  secondary  effects  of  "environmental 
unemployment"  and  halted  production  are 
equally  serious  They  tend  to  erode  the  com- 
munity's tax  base  They  also  deprive  Industry 
and  government  of  the  economic  resources 
needed  to  research  and  solve  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  and  other  social  problems. 

Enforced  stagnation,  in  addition  to  being  a 
cure  that  is  worse  than  the  disease,  is.  In 
my  view,  entirely  unnecessary  It  Is  possible 
for  us  to  p>ay  for  a  cleaner  environment  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  continuing  economic 
growth  Itself,  provided  we  are  willing  to 
begin  putting  as  much  emphasis  on  pro- 
ductivity as  on  products.  Or.  to  turn  the 
matter  around,  we  can  afford  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment we  want  once  you  and  I  and  all  of 
us  have  agreed  to  work  harder  at  our  Jobs 
We  can  use  the  proceeds  that  flow  from  In- 
creased productivity  to  restore  our  envlron- 
OM&t  only  If  we  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
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additional    amenities    that    cUght   otherwise 
have  been  purchased  with  the  same  funds. 

Our  Chase  Manhattan  economists  have  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  pollution  con- 
trol efforts.  We  learned  that  something  in 
the  range  of  (10  billion  annually  Is  now 
being  spent  on  this  nationwide.  We  antici- 
pate that  this  win  rise  to  about  (34  billion 
by  1975  IJurlng  this  same  Interval,  our  Gross 
National  Product,  the  total  vaJue  of  goods 
and  services  produced  In  the  nation,  would 
normally  grow  at  a  rate  of  about  4Vi  per- 
cent a  year.  This  would  supply  enough  new 
resources  to  meet  environmental  needs 
However.  In  view  of  the  major  leaps  forward 
In  costly  social  commitments  now  being  as- 
sumed by  this  country.  I  believe  that  we  will 
experience  substantia]  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  projected  growth  rate  without  a 
sustained  cooperative  effort  at  greater 
productivity 

Certainly,  a  total  clean-up  of  the  environ- 
ment cannot  be  completed  In  only  five  years. 
Nor  can  It  be  purchased  at  bargain  basement 
rates.  It  will  require  hard  choices  and  gen- 
uine commitments  on  the  part  of  each 
Individual. 

If  we  really  dedicate  ourselves  to  making 
those  efforts  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
healthy  and  productive  economy  and  the 
better  living  environment  that  we  all  want. 
We  have  only  to  arrive  at  a  national  consen- 
sus favoring  patience  and  persistence  over 
panic.  And  we  must  ask  the  right  question: 
How  much  am  I  willing  to  give  up  In  other 
areas  in  order  to  give  more  to  improving  the 
environment? 

Frankly,  I  am  hopeful  that  emotional 
sloganeering  and  extravagant  proposals  will 
soon  subside  as  more  aiTd  more  people  come 
to  the  realization  that  a  cleaner  environment 
really  Is  up  to  each  one  of  us.  The  wish  ful- 
fillment appro«M:h.  without  a  realistic  recog- 
nition of  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  as  well 
as  a  willingness  to  apportion  them  among 
all  who  will  benefit,  is  no  credit  to  anyone 
or  to  any  cause — let  alone  a  cause  as  vitally 
Important  as  this  one. 

Our  response  to  the  environmental  crisis 
In  this  country  Is  being  watched  closely  by 
those  In  less  developed  nations  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  Is  possible.  For  If  we  cannot  solve 
this  problem  with  all  of  our  vast  resources, 
what  hope  can  they  see  for  themselves?  The 
decisions  we  make — whether  food  or  bad- 
will  set  precedents  reaching  far  beyond  our 
own,  borders  and  our  own  times. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  It  Is  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  incredible  complexity  at  the 
environmental  problem,  nor  become  so  en- 
thralled with  our  own  little  corner  of  the 
canvas  that  we  fall  to  see  the  whole  picture. 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  we  are 
all  willing  to  stand  back  and  look  at  the 
situation  for  a  moment,  we  will  agree  that  In- 
telligent progress  toward  a  cleaner  and 
healthier  environment  is  possible  but  it  can 
only  be  achieved  by  a  careful  balancing  of 
costs  against  benefits 

We  have  heard  the  doomsayers  describe  our 
environment  and.  regrettably,  much  of  what 
they  say  has  an  element  of  truth  to  It.  But 
when  they  conclude  that  further  deteriora- 
tion Is  inevitable,  and  that  human  nature  will 
see  to  It  that  man  ultimately  destroys  his 
environment  and  himself.  I  strenuously  dis- 
agree 

I  find  that  the  Individuals  I  see  around  me 
are  most  invigorated,  most  highly  moti- 
vated— In  short,  most  alive — when  they  are 
striving  for  self-Improvement.  And  I  believe 
the  same  Is  true  of  human  societies  History 
confirms  that  the  societies  of  man  have  been 
most  creative  and  most  alert  when  they  were 
aspiring  to  nobler  visions. 

Today,  environmental  pollution  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  human  problems  for  which 
we  are  projecting  a  nobler  vision.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  achieve  It  because  so  many 
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of  us  are  now  agreed  that  we  have  no  greater 
obligation  to  ourselves,  to  one  another  and  to 
future  generations  than  to  pass  on  to  them 
a  quality  of  environment  that  Is  worth 
living  In. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  12. 
1971.  there  appeared  In  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  this  article  by  Mr  Robert  T 
Smith  on  the  need  for  a  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation program  in  the  university  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Datro  ABtrsE  Education  Psooram 
(By  Robert  T.  Smith) 

Before  this  year.  University  of  Minnesota 
medical  students  received  only  45  minutes 
of  classroom  Instruction  on  drug  abus«  There 
stUl  Is  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  pharmacology  department 

By  law.  the  College  of  Education  must  do 
something  about  It.  But  so  far  It  mainly  has 
been  scattered  workshops. 

Dr.  Gordon  T.  Helstad,  director  of  the  IS- 
month-old  Drug  Information  and  Education 
Program  at  the  university,  hopes  to  create 
the  best  drug-abuse  education  program  in  the 
Nation.  The  cost  would  be  about  $700,000  for 
the  next  two  years. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  Is  considering 
a  bill  to  fund  the  program.  The  Senate  has 
passed  the  full  amount,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  cut  It  to  $250,000  Now  It 
goes  to  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. 

It  was  Dr.  Helstads  program  that  started 
a  drug-abuse  course  last  fall  for  the  medical 
school.  "More  than  half  the  students  signed 
up  for  It."  he  said.  "It  was  second  only  to 
human  sexuality." 

Dr  Helstad  feels  there  must  be  more  drug- 
abuse  education.  "The  public  has  given  up 
on  only  law  enforcement.  It's  a  catastrophic 
failure.  The  question  is  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion. The  average  student  in  public  schools  Is 
fed  up.  They  want  Information  they  can  trust, 
not  sermonizing." 

At  present,  the  university  program  Includes 
a  Drug  Information  Service  Center  for  stu- 
dents, workshops  and  short  courses.  Includ- 
ing two  at  out-state  locations,  and  a  re- 
search program.  If  the  money  comes  through, 
eight  fu»l-tlme  faculty  members  will  be 
added  to  teach  drug  abuse  and  to  do  research 
at  the  medical  school,  the  pharmacology  de- 
partment and  the  College  of  Education.  It 
also  would  Include  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  Duluth  and  Morris  branches  of 
the  unlvers. 'y. 

"Aside  from  drug-abuse  education,  we  also 
would  step  up  research  on  drug  education." 
said  Dr.  Helstad  One  of  the  big  handicaps  in 
this  field  Is  the  lack  of  legitimate  statistics. 
The  problem  has  grown  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  the  research. 

Dr.  Helstad  wants  to  bring  In  faculty  mem- 
bers from  both  public  and  private  colleges 
throughout  the  state  for  one  year  of  training 
!n  drug  abuse  He  also  has  his  eyes  on  some 
federal  grant  money,  and  says:  "We  would 
be  the  best  and  could  attract  the  best  people 
and  the  best  attracts  grant  money." 

I  asked  whether  his  education  program 
would  get  Into  any  moral  aspects  of  drug  use. 
"I  think  the  moral  Issue  Is  the  key  one."  he 
said,  "but  not  preaching  that  drugs  are  Im- 
moral We  must  give  the  kids  alternatives  to 
drugs." 
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